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Jlotes and Clippings. 


‘Tag discussion on hell waxes hot. 


THERE are 50,000 colored persons who profess 
the Catholic religion in Georgia. 


Brecues saye itis not his fault that he got 
into the Church, and it is not his fault either 
that he did not get out of it long ago. 


Tar American Baptist Quarterly has suapend- 
ed. There was à lack of subscribers, and many 
who had subscribed were too slowin paying 
up. 

Tun Baptist Publication Society has. cut 
down the salaries of all its employees, from 
the greatestto the least, at rates varying from 
10 to 80 per cent. 


In London. Ont. aman has been fined $6 in 
gold for swearing on the streeton Sunday. If 
this wore impartially done in this eity, our 
municipal debt might be considered as pro- 
vided for. 


THE important judicial questionisbefore the 
New York courts whether a wife who was in- 
duced to marriage by the representation of a 
husband that he was a Jew is entitled to a 
divorce on discovering that he is nota Jew in 
all respects, s $ i 


AT Corpus Christi, Texas, on & recent Sunday 
tha rector of the Episcopal church on opening 
the Bible to road tho Soripture lesson founda 
well-selected euchre hand of curdshetween the 
ieaves. He made it the occasion for a cluso 
talk with his people. 


A cuRtoUSs complaint comes from the South. 
It ia that the colored converts to Catholiciam 
hold fast until they come within reach of a 
Methodist camp-meeting. Then they return to 
their first love and the process of conversion 
to the Roman Catholic Church must be done 
over. ; 

"Waar is your chief consolation in life?” 

. agked @ pastor of a young lady in his Bible- 
class. The young lady blushed and besitatsd, 
but on the question being repeated, the ingen- 
uous maiden said: "I don’t like to tell you his 
name, but I have no objection to tell you where 
he lives.” 


Tum Rev. W. J. Parkinson, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, Shelburn Falls, 
Mass., has retired from the charge, having 
married a wealthy young widow of seventy- 
fiva years of age. He believes in taking oare 
of the dollara and letting the souls take care 
of themselves. 


Tum new and beautiful building of the Oon- 
gregational church at Seneca Falls, N. Y., cost 
$34,000. Yet a $10,000 mortgage proved too much 
for it to carry. and it has been knocked down 
under the hammer of the sheriff’s auctioneer, 
A friend of the church bought it for $8,000, and 

. will iet the church-people use it. 


RULES FOR BEHAVIOR IN CHUROH, 
Let your thoughts be fixed on high, 
And rearrange your cardinal tie. 

Put from your mind all thoughts of sin, 
And readjust your diamond pin. 

Tha last words hear with contrite beart. 
And fix your pullback when you start. 


Tarr stole Talmage’s goat. Talmage ran 
after thief and caught him. Thiefslipped out 
of Talmage’s hands. Talmage and police ran 
after thief, Thief caught, Overcoat now hang- 
ing up on the hat rack of Talmage’s. Thief in 
durance vile. “Itany man take away thy coat 
glve him thy oloak also.?—d. Christ, in his re- 
cent Sermon on the Mount. 


Ma. VaNDYEE who was recently hung at Can- 
ton, N. Y., for wife murder, requested that he 
might be hung at 11 o’clock. A.M.. 50 as to be 
able to getto hell intime fordinner. He evi- 
dently did not expect to be “jerked to Jesus’ 
as is usually the case,and having been @ puùiron 
of second-class boarding houses, he realized 
the importance of getting to the table on time, 


Tue Baptists are having another set-to with 
the heretical sects on the much or liltle water 
question, Itstrikes us if they would just turn 
the faucet, let all the water run out,and then 
start a missionary enterprise among the 
heathens of New York, they would find that 
Christianity consists not so much in “ What 


are you tatking about?” as in “What are you 
going to do about it?” 


IN England and Wales the Roman Catholics 
number one-twentieth of the population. In 
the United States, of the ten archbishops four 
are Irish, and of the fifty-six living bishops 
twenty-nine are of the same nationality, while 
of the 5.200 priests inthe United States no less 
than 3,000 belong to the Irish race. The same 
proportion is manifested in the laity, who are 
officially returned at 6,500,000, and of these 
4,000,000 have been Supplied by the Irish. 


WHEN a missionary asked the chief of a 
South African tribe to embrace Christian re- 
ligion, he replied, * You haya many Christians 
here trying to convert my people. E notice 
that you call yourselves by different names— 
one a Baptist and another an Episcopalian 
and that you are envious of each other and 
hardly speak together. Now. when you all be- 
come as brothers, I will join you and not 
before.’ We are afraid that that poor be- 
nighted chief will die in his paganism, 


Some of the promoters of Sunday concerts in 
London were much annoyed by the efforts 
made to close their hals. So they formed 
themselves into a new. religious sect, which, 
under the laws, they had a right to-do, The 
name they adopted is “ The Religious Recrea- 
tionists:” Now they drive on with their Sun- 
day concerts as freely as they please. In this 
country the Religious Recreationists have not 
had oceasion to organize themselves into a 
sect, yet the denomination is large and in- 
creasing. 


THR Southern Presbyterian Publication 
Board has sold its stock of books and removed 
to an upper story near the roof, renting the 
lower floor, which it formerly occupied, to a 
large clothing concern. Among all the relig- 
ious publishing concerns thai have wriggled 


their troublous way through impeouniosity. | 


bankruptey, and the like, probably no one ean 
point toa history of more incompetent man- 
agement than this. This is the concern which 
let Brother Baird accidentally, ignorantly, and 
unintentionally. getaway with $22,000, 


WEEN the pastor of the Presbyterian Ohurch 
at Swedesboro, N, J., had got as far in his ser- 
mon last Sunday as to “thirdly,” he and his 
hearers were suddenly summoned by the sex- 
ten to subdue a conflagration which had broken 
out inthe church loft. An ungodly stovepipe, 
defective in its mostheavenward joints, had 
caused the mischief. Timely efforts saved the 
sacred .edifice. The rest of the Rev. Mr. 
Wanderer’s sermon was lost to the congrega- 
tion. who were left to consider whether or not 
they ought to be thankful for the wicked pipe. 


Hern is a fine chance for a cultivated clergy- 
man to secure a call. The church on the 
island of St. Kilda, Scotland. wants a pastor. 
There are seventy-five persons on the island, 
none of whom gets drunk or is otherwise 
vicious. The pay is not large, but the expense 
of living is small. The labor of pastoriai visita- 
tion to the widows and fatherless is far less 
thanthat of the Brooklyn pastor who says he 
spends eighty cents a day inatreet-car fares 
going his rounds among his flock. The &t, 
Kildaites are not exacting in thé matter of 
preaching, and itis possible thata good reader 
of old sermons might get alone. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE used to saythatin war, 
“Heaven usually took sides with the heaviest 
artillery.” In the present Eastern war this is 
apperentiy true. Ruseia has the largest guns. 
the most men. and the moat money. But 
Heaven for sometime seemed ata loss which 
side to befriend. Both sides have too much. 
religion and of an extremely poor quality, at 
that, The Turks area miserable nation of eor- 
rupt. ignorant, superstitious vagabonds, and 
the Russians are little better, with a religion as 
low and degraded as it is possible for a religion 
tobe. Heaven must have been in a puzzle to 
decide which side to espouse. $ 


Is THe bottom of Hell dropping out sure 
enough? The Rev. T. T. Munger, a Congrega- 
tionalist of Massachusetts, has declared his 
doubts aboutthea existence of Hell; and though 
they are substantially the same as those ex- 
pressed by another clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Merriam, a councii in North Adams voted 
unanimously to install him as pastor of a 
ehureh in that town, The council was pre- 
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sided over by ex-President Hopkins of Will- 
iams College. a leading lightin the Congrega- 
tional Church,a man who for years has laid 
down the Jaw to younger ministers. A promi- 
nent member of the council also was President 
Porter of Yale College, the oldest and most 
prominent seat of theological learning in the 
country. See also what Mr. Beecher has to say 
about Hell. Ifthe heads of these two orthodox 
colleges do not think a belief in the existence 
of Hell is of any necessity, does it not look as 
though the bottom had dropped outin reality? 
When Hell is gonethe Devil goes with it, and 
there is nothing to be saved from. When the 
Christians give up the sweet idea of a burning 
lake of flre for poor erring mortals to be 
thrown into there will be little use for all their 
terrible theological humbugs and scarecrows. 
People may then be left to be governed by the 
higher moral principles inseparably con- 
nected with enlightened human nature. There 
is much ground for hope. 


THE Last BUNDAY oF THE YEaR.— To-day is 
the last Sunday of the year 1877. Doubtless the 
preachers will all refer to the fact and draw 
from it moral and religious admonitions for 
the benefit of their hearers. It has not been a 
year remarkable for the progress of the 
churches. The revival efforts of Moody and 
Sankey have not been kept up during the 
twelvemonth past on the large scale of their 
first attempts to arouse the public. The evan- 
gelists seem, indeed, to be gradually passing 
out of sight, and it is not likely that they will 
again attract the notice they once got in our 
great cities. It wasthe novelty of their meth- 
ods, added to the fame they brought with them 
from England, which captivated the publicand 
drew such vast crowds to their tabarnacles. 
Now that the novelty is gona, the curiosity to 
see and hear them having been satisfied, they 
cannot hope to have thair early experiences in 
New York, Brooklyn. Philadelphia, Chicago, 
‘and Boston repeated. What have been the per- 
manent resulis of their efforts? Has the 
chareh and has religion gained by the extra- 
ordinary means used by them for the conver- 
sion of men? These are questions which the 
denominations that most encouraged the re- 
vivalists can best answer; but itis safe to say 
that the effect left by them has not been deep 
or lasting, and it may be doubted whether they 
did not do just about ag much harm as good; 
whetherthe reactionfrom the religious excite- 
ment they created has not been a bad thing for 
the churches. Oua of the most noteworthy 
and suggestive phases of the religious year 
has been the exposure of the criminal practices 
of so many men conspicuous in the church. 
The list of defalcations, breaches of trust, em- 
bezzlements and forgeries by highly respect- 
able church members is surprisingly long,and 
every few days we are called upon to make 
additions to it. The preachers will do well if 
they treat this grave subject to-day honestly 
and manfully, and warn their hearers against 
the wickedness of using religious profession 
and an outward religious bebavior as a cloak 
for business iniquity. Another feature of the 
year has been the steady advance of the col- 
umns of Infidelity against the positions of the 
church. The fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are steadily assailed by very many 
learned and skilful writers, and it cannot be 
denied that there are signa of wavering on the 
part of their defenders. We find Canon Farrar 
of Westminster Abbey arguing away an eter- 
nal hell, while in this country Dr, Porter of 
Yale College, and Dr. Hopkins of Williams, 
both venerable seats of orthodoxy, 80 far agree 
with him that they are ready to installa Uni- 
versalist as the pastor of a Congregational 
church. The spread of heterodoxy is further 
attested by the cases of Dr. Blauvelt and Dr, 
Miller, who have many sympathizers, even in 
the so-called evangelical churches. It is un- 
deniable that some of the old-fashioned doc- 
trines which have always been held essentia] 
parts of the orthodox theological system are 
now utterly rejected or adroitly explained 
away by divines who command the ear of the 
public. The preachers might well give a can- 
did statement to-day of their views as to these 
efforts to alter the received faith and their con- 
victiona as to tha importance or otherwise of 
the doctrines aseailed, It is worth consider- 
ing whether, if hell goes. heaven will not next 
follow; and the logical sequence is the denial 
of immortality itsell.—N. Y, Sun. Dee, 90, 


Gents of the Wiech. 


Tar legislature of this State convened on 
New Year’s Day. 

A BAKER named Mink was murdered in this 
city on New Year’s night. 


Pror. HENRY, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
has discovered a new planet. 


A PEEASANTER New Year’s Day never was 
known than the one just past. 

Tao yield of gold and silver in the States and ` 
Territories west of the Missouri in 1877 was 
$38,500,000. 


Ercar hundred and seventy-four failures are 
reported to have occurred in this oity in 1877, 
Liabilities $52,000,000, assets $21,000,000, 


Cou. R. Q; INGERSOLL is to deliver a lecture in 
Washington on the 13th inst. He will also lee- 
ture in this city on the a9th—the 141st birth day 
of Thomas Paine. 4 


Less wine, brandy, and whisky were offered 
to New Year’s callers, on Tuesday last, than 
usual. Tea and coffee were largely substituted ` 
and less drunkenness was the happy result. 


Tur Silver bill will undoubtedly demand the- 
earliest attention of Congress when it reas- 
sembles on the 10th inst. A great amount of 
anxiety is felt upon the subject, The capital- 
ists and bankers of this and other Eastern’ 
cities ara opposed to the remonetization of 
silver because it will increase the amount of 
legalitender in the country and reduce the rel- 
ative power of the quantity they hold, The 
interest of the poor man and of those in mod- 
erate circumstances lies in a plentiful sup- 
ply of money which will pay every variety of 
debt. It may be set down as an axiom that the 
best interests of the masses do not consistin 
yielding to the wishes of the capitalists, who 
are struggling for resumption, The contest 
bids fair to be extremely lively in Congress 
within a very few weeks. 


Dr. T. 8. LAMBERT, President of the late 
American Popular Life Insurance Oo., was, on 
the 2d inst.. sentenced to five years at hard la- 
bor in the State Prison for perjury in making 
false and fraudulent returns, Upon being 
asked by Judge Brady why the sentence of the 
law should not be passed upon him the Doctor 
made aspeech of two hours’ length, protesting 
his innocence, calling for sympathy for hiw 
family, complaining that he had not had a fair 
trial, etc. Judge Brady, before passing sen- 
tence, proceeded at some length, saying thata 
fair trial had been afforded the prisoner. that 
the crime was one of great magnitude against 
society, and he was surprised theta man of so 
much intelligence as Dr. Lambert possessed 
should be guilty of it. He felt sympathy for 
the family of the condemned man, but it was 
the accused himself to whom his family 
had to look as the cause of their trouble, and 
he alone was to blame. The judge felt it to be 
his duty to extend his sympathy to those who 
had been injured by the prisoner's wrong-do-~ 
ing. The court-room was filled with attentive 
listeners, 

THE war excitement is waxing hot in Buropa, 
Russia has refused to accept England as a me- 
diator between Turkey and herself, at which 
John Bull is very angry and feels very much 
like rushing to armas. Italy is also excited, 
but apparently in opposition to Turkey and 
England. The horizon of Europe looks very 
threatening. Every nation in it may be in- 
volved before the expiration of three months. 
Notvery much is doing at the seat of war. The 
gnow and frost interfere greatly with aotive 
operations, The weather is colder than usual 
in Turkey. The Russians had to march 
through deep snow in order to occupy the Bal- 
kan passes. The Turks are very anxious to 
negotiate for peace. An armistice has been 
proposed by Austria and probably will be ẹf- 
fected. The Grand Vizier at Constantinople 
has announced that the Porte has all along in- 
tendedto make Batoum a free port, and is will- 
ing to conciliate Montenegro, but will not for- 
give Servia for the part she has taken during 
thewar. A dispatch from Bucharestto London 
says Communications across the Danube are 
still interrupted. A dispatch from Athens 
says there are serious disturbances in Crete 
and that an attempt was made to assassinate 


‘the British consyl, 


“The Truth Seeker, Fannary, 5, 1878. 


Radical Romance. 


- The Darwins: _ 
BY MRS, ELMINA D. SLENEKER. 
we CHAPTER L . 


“Goop morning, Jennie; I’ve run in to see if you 


would. go*with me to call upon the Darwins, who 


have lately mdved to the Forks, None of the town- 
* people have been tō see them yet, and as they are 
strangers in the vicinity, it is the duty of old citizens 
to make the first call.” | * 


“Very true; Edith, but I prefer not to. cultivate. 


their acquaintance, for my Sunday-school teacher 
told me last week that she heard the Darwins were 
Infidels; and she said that young people, whose opin- 
ions were not firmly fixed, should keep away from all 
such associates, and, moreover, that those who did go 
there. were guilty of upholding them and conse- 
quently in'a measure responsible for the prevalence 
of their ideas. So just take off your things and 
spend the afternoon with me and we will have a nice 
time playing euchre.” , 

“aI should really enjoy a few games with you, Jen- 
nie, but how comes it that you have taken to play- 
ing cards again when you all agreed to give it up 
the time the Church made such a fuss about it?” 

“Oh ! we knew there was.n0 harm in playing, so 
we never quit at all, but were only private and quiet 
about it, just as our mothers are when they do a bit 
of sewing or baking on Sunday, if it happens to be 
more convenient, and no one knows about it.” ` 

“ But, Jennie, you are aware that I do not approve 
of underhand doings, and believe that whatever 
cannot be done openly and above board had better 
not: be done at all.” i 

“Yes, Edith; I know you are powerful particular; 
but father and I often play at home, and ever so 
many more of the church-members do the same, 
Though father is a preacher, he isn’t a bit fogyish.” 

“ And you, Sue, how is it with your parents? Do 
they play and encourage you to do so?” said Edith, 
turning with a comical smile, to Jennie’s companion. 

“Now, you know you are poking fun at 
me, Edith,” said Sue, “Just fancy my pious 
paternal relative as much as arom: one of 
‘those bits. of pasteboard with a ten-foot pole! 
Such a faithful, consistent’ church-member as 
he. is! Always with a Bible text ready for any 
oceasion, and pious mottoes, representations of 
the crucifixion, death-bed scenes, and other holy pic-. 
tures hanging all around our walls teaching us ‘the 
way, the truth and the light., .He play cards! No’ 
indeed!. Nor would he allow me to do it—but I 
have a will of my own, and don’t mean to spend all 
my leisure time reading dry old books of sermons, 
Lives of Martyrs, or trashy Sunday-school volumes 
containing ‘pictures -of some ancient, antediluvian 
age. Old Mrs. Jones was reading one- yesterday 
when I called there, and she said it was ‘such a 
good book!’ Bah! I wouldn’t give a rusty copper 
for the whole box full. They are only the cast-off, 
dilapidated refuse of some New England Sunday- 
school which the managers thereof thought ‘good 
enough for the South,’ but entirely ‘too slow’ for 
those who had evoluted as they had;” and Sue 
laughed a bitter, sarcastic little laugh as she con- 
cluded. j i $ 

© And how can you be so wise concerning those 
books?” asked Edith, smiling at the impetuous 
warmth with which her friend had spoken. 

““Ob, I' heard Rev. Mr. Dean telling his sister 
about it the other day, as I stood in the hall shaking 
the rain-drops off my dress preparatory to knocking 
at the door,” said Sue. “I wasn’t eaves-dropping 
either, for Pd scorn to do that, or any other real 
mean thing, if I do play cards and act underhand- 
edly now and then. Mr. Dean was talking quite 
loud, and the door was ajar, so I couldn’t help hear- 
ing.” 

“Well, I must be going if I intend making m 
call,” said Edith, “I shall ask Myra Scott if she will 
not go with me.” 

“Oh, she'll be glad enough to go,” said Jennie, 
“for she was talking about the Darwins only yester- 
day, and said she should like to see them just to 
know how real Infidels looked, talked, and acted in 
their homes. I have no doubt, for my own part, 
but that they are terrible folks and quarrel and fight 
among themselves like cats and dogs, and drink 
liquor and blaspheme and swear all the time, just 
as ‘Old Tom Paine’ did.” . 

“Tt may be that they are not very nice people, 
Jennie,” said Edith, “but I think I will cali, this 
once at least, and see them—but as for Mr. Paine 
being so bad as we have always thought him, there 
must be some mistake about that. [ve learned some 
new things about him lately; but I am in a hurry 
now and must go on, so we will leave the discussion 
of Mr. Paine for some other time.” 

- “Well, be sure and call and tell us the news as 

‘ou come back,” said Sue. 

“I will if I am home early enough.” 

“Oh! I fancy you will see plenty of the menage- 
rie in a little while,” said Jennie, laughingly, as she 
bade her friends good evening and commenced deal- 
ing the cards for euchre, 


Perhaps I may as well pause here and introduce | Paine-—founders of dur Government—are being perseculed 
our young people more particularly. Edith May }by officers of the Goveenment which the founders gave 
was a pleasant-faced girl.and had an abundance of| their lives tọ establish! - ae FW. Evans. 
genial good nature and strong common gense. She| Mount Lebanon, Dec. 2%, 1877. sa ei 
was about twenty-eight years: of age, and. the only: = x 
child of Widow May, who owned Rose Hill, one of 


| the prettiest places m town. The widow also had a 
small income derived from:.some railroad shares, |. 


which, with Edith’s wages as music teacher, not 
only gave qhem a comfortable living, but enabled 
them to materially assist those who were not so well 
off as themselves. ; 
but there was. such a winsome charm in her way. and 


ing, that one always felt at ease in her presence; and 
her sensible, practical ideas made. her ‘a -useful as 
well as an interesting:companion; and therefore her 
society was sought for by “young and old, and 
especiall 


‘of any sort. 


Jennie Martin was the only child of Rev. Mr, Mar- 
She was passably good-looking,’ quick, bright,- 


tin. 
and sharp, and was determined some day to make a 
mark in the world and be somebody, instead of 
merging her identity in that of a man and feeling 
that he was always fancying himself head and shoul- 
ders above her in intelligence and capacity. 

Sue Conway was the eldest of half a dozen. child- 


ren who surrounded the meagre board of old Dea-: 
con Slim, as he was characteristically called by hisi 


neighbors. The Deacon was a tall, lean, lank, sour- 
visaged old gentleman, and was very particular in 
the outward observance of church rules and disci- 
pline and a great stickler for Bible morality; but he 
was not a good man at heart, though few dared say 
as much, on account’ of the sacred (?) office he held, 
for he had been deacon of the Campbellite church 
of the villagé of P—— for-some twenty years. His 
wife was a feeble’ delicate woman who had slaved her- 
self almost to death, to be cook, laundress, seam- 
stress, wife, mother, and general housekeeper—all in 
one. Her sole aim in life was to try to please her 
grumbling, morose, and selfish’ husband and to care 
for her children and home; and bad it not been. for. 
the thoughtful assistance of Sue, she would long ago 
have sunk under the accumulation of her manifold 
labors. Stout, healthy, and cheerful when she mar- 
ried, she was now a mere shadow, and seldom a 
smile passed over her wan visage. The Deacon was 


comfortably well off, but.miserly and stingy in his|- 


provision for his family, and their home was bare, 
and shabby in the extreme, therefore it was no won- 
der that Sue often rebelled against her environments 
and longed for better things. She was a smart; 
bright, intelligent girl. Her fair open forehead, with 
reddish-brown curls clustering about it, her rosy 


cheeks and dimpled chin, and the sweetest.and bluest 
of blue eyes, made a pleasing picture to look at. . 
But she had been schooled in duplicity all- the 
years of her life—being taught to care more for what 
people would say than for actual right or wrong, 
and then everything was hidden from “father” that 
would make a fuss; and she well knew the Deacon 
himself did many mean things that he was careful 
his neighbors should not find out, lest they should 
discover the difference between his theory and prac- 
tice, so altogether it was no wonder that our Httle 
friend Sue was sdmething of a dissembier. 
Myra Scott was a gay, sensible, good-looking sort 
of a girl about nineteen years of age. She was 
blunt spoken and very abrupt.in her ways, and 
would tell unpleasant ‘truths directly to a person’s 
face in the frankest manners, and use sharp, cutting 
expressions, which very naturally, often gave offense 
to those with whom she came in contact; but.she was 
so perfectly honest and truthful, so good and kind at 
heart, and so loving and affectionate, that she soon 
healed the wounds she made, and was, in spite of all, 
a general favorite. Even those who were most hurt 
by her plain speeches were often compelled to own 
that they were benefited ‘by seeing themselves as 


yY | others saw them. 


The Darwins were Connecticut Yankees and had 
been living for some years in Tennessee, where they 
had been part owners of a small. wgollen-mill, but 
thinking they coud do better, financially, in Vir- 
ginia, they had bought the old mill-site at the Forks 
and moved there a few weeks previous to the com- 
mencement of our story. - 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Elder Evans in the Tribune. 

To the Editor of the Tribune: Why do you great and 
powerful editors allow the God-in-the-Constitution party 
to persecute, unopposed, D. M. Bennett, editor of THz 
TRUTH SEEKER? Are there any people more anxious to 
protect the youth of our nation from the corrupting influ- 
ence of obscene publications than.the Shakers? Yet, as 
my soul liveth, I would rather have the repeal of all laws 
for the suppression of vile publications than this robbing 
of the United States Mail, these pious, lying, decoy letters, 
this interference with, and suppression of, free opinion on 
theological matters, where the orthodox Infidel is just as 


Edith was not at all handsome, 


manners, and such a friendly- cordiality in her greet-} 


y by those who were in trouble or ‘difficulty 


‘apparent. 


good a man or woman as the orthodox Christian, as good. 
an American citizen, and athousand times more safe with 
human liberty in his custody. What pranks before high 
heaven are these that are being played in the name of : 
‘religion, when men who are like Jefferson, Franklin, and! me, and I can see no place or necessity for another. There 


oo. Diseussion.: - 


' ‘The Bennett-Teed Discussion. 
_L—Jasus UERIST'IS NOT ONLY Drivin, Bur is THE 
-Lorp Gop, CREATOR OF HEAVEN AND BARTH, 

MR. BENNETT’S FIFTH REPLY. 


Mr, Cyrus Romurus R. TEED, Dear Sirs In your effort 
to prove that ‘‘ Jesus Christ.is not only divine but that he 


fis Lord God, creator of heaven and.earth,” you lead me 


through such a whirligig of the mazes of idealism and take 
mè up such aerial flights into the thin ether of metaphysics 
‘and imeginativeness as almost to make my head swim. A 
dizziness comes over me that I would prefer to avoid; and 
‘that the: amusement is becoming somewhat labored and 
Teed-iousI will not deny. I must admit that your imagi- 
nation is far more active than my own and that you live in 
the ideal world far more than I do. This is doubtless all 
perfectly tight, but nevertheless it is difficult for.me to, 
fully comprehend you, and the effort it requires tò occupy 
the same plane of thought and belief with you is quite 
When you say, “The highest—most interior— 
of mental, spiritual, or soul life is both the origin and 
law of mutation leads to this and no other conclusion, and 
product of all activity, whether mental or physical; the 


‘the mind that will not perceive itis still in astate of stupor, 


Jesus reached this final and ultimaie condition, and 
became the universal will, Jehovah, or Lord. He did this 
through the law of mutation, completion, or fulfilling all 
law, thus being the beginning and the ending. Others 
before him-at regular and stated intervals have reached the 
same state and, like Jesus, become one with this central 
power, and in regular and stated succession men will arise 
to this supreme condition and adopt or become the ever- 
lasting Father, the Lord God and Creator,” ètc., etc., I am 
lost in wonder, and, with elevated hands, -mentally 
exclaim, “Is that so? How in the world did you find it. 
out? Ie itall as you say, or is it partly imagination and 
guess work ?” I fear, my friend, as beautiful as.all that is 
—if it were possible to comprehend it—it is mere fancy, a 
flue theory, the work of an active and fertile imagination, 
“the baseless. fabric of a dream,” Icannot accept it as 
fact. ol A ' : 
I perceive, too, that you have discovered the very centre _ 
of the Universe, for you say: “The physical Universe hag 
one spacic centre which is the focalization of millious of 
qualitative conditions as the same focal point in space; 
these qualities being the convergence of forces from as 
many circumferences. . . Not oniy SDE pudea Tm : 
verse composed of an absolute; asd Only one absolute, focal . 
point in spake,end an expanse and circumference to.cor- 
respond, but the mental and spiritual or functional Universe 


in its structure is the correspondent of the physical, and 
‘has its focal point or centre, which is the central functional ` 


potency of all existence aud being—the origin and source ` 
from which perpetually proceeds the life of all function . 
and all form, This centre is both the source of all out- 
flow and. the receptacle of all inflow,” ete., ete. If this isso, 
what a wonderful discovery it is; butif it happens not to be’ 
sọ, tbe discovery is less wonderful. Icali for proof before J 
accept it only as one of your fine theories or idealisms. 
How a Universe which is necessarily infinite—without end, 
bounds, or -circumference—can have a cenizeisa mystery - 
to me; and if there is a centre, how any man can locate it 
is more than I can understand. And then for him to tell 
not only where the centre is but what it is is wonderful 
indeed—if he has not merely guessed at it. Guess work'is 
very good when it hits and is true and can be demon- 
strated, but when it lacks those essentials its value shrinks 
within very moderate proportions. i 

It would rather seem consistent to me that a Universe 
which is infinite, boundless, endless in every direction, 
having no limits or circumference, car also have no centre. , 
One place is just as much the centre as another. And if. 
possibly there is a centre, there is not a man living upon 
this planet who can tell within thousands of billions of 
miles where it is or what it is when reached. 

You seem to have two Universes—one physical and the 
other mental, spiritual, or functional, This is all specula- 
tion. There is but one Universe, and it comprehends and, 
contains all existences, all being, all farms of force, all 
forms of life.: It is and ever has been equal to every result 
that has ever been produced; it requires no exterior aid or 
assistance; it is the sum total of all that is or ever was, 
This being the case, there is no room nor necessity, as he- 
fore remarked, for any Brahm, Jupiter, Jehovah, Jesus, 
or Mumbo Jumbo, or any kind of a god which mau has 
devised. The Universe exists and we know it. The gods 
may exist, but we do not know it. There may be one god, 
there may be @ million gods, but until there is a shadow of 
proof that such is the fact, it seems utterly a waste of time 
for intelligent people to fix up theories about them, their 
qualities, their natures or attributes. It is impossible to learn 
anything of ‘them or to ever know anything about them, 
and, in my settled conviction, they live only in the domain ` 
of human imagination—no existence at all. To argue the 
necessity of a creator or controller, a grand architect, a 
God, detracts from the Universe itself; and as it is found 
equal to every emegency, every operation, and every pro- 
duct, I insist that it is idle to hold up any ideal God.and 
any, "* This is the Creator and Ruler of the Universe; bow 
down and worship it.” The Universe is God enough for 


is no.office for him to fill and nothing for.him to do. 


has a right to reject all assumptions upon this subject. 


Extended remarks in this direction are necessary. The 


position is asimple one, If you believe there is a God and 
you wish.me to believe in his existence, you have only to 
give me positive proof that he exists, Jt will not be suff- 
cient for you to point out this or that operation of Nature 
and say, ‘here is my proof of a God.” These are only 
qualities and capabilities of the Universe, and itis only a 
species of robbery to take the credit of the same from the 
grand, glorious old Universe and bestow it upon sn ideal 
God. Icannot go with you there. — ` 
For thousands of years it has been held to be a great 
virtueto believe in one or more of the vast catalogue of 
gods which men have imagined, and if a thoughtful man 
has stopped to consider the matter, and concluded that 
there was no proof of such a character, he has been decried 
as a vile man, hardly fit to dwell upon the earth; and 
countless thousands have been put to death because they 
did not have the acceptable belief about the gods, their 
laws and requirements. These imaginary gods have been 
numbered by the thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
It is said Greece alone had thirty thousand gods and god- 
esses, little and big, good and bad, who were believed to 
be dwellers on Olympus, but they have all passed away as 
well asthe thousands of gods of the other nations, and 
_ hardly one is left to receive homage. They performed 
great and glorious deeds; but they have had their day, and 
one after another they have gone to sleep in the night of 
oblivion. But the Universe still remains and still wil] 
remain, wholly unaffected by the dreams and imaginations 
of men and women. : i 

The Jewish God was adopted by the nations of Europe 
and with emigrants from those lands crossed the Atlantic, 
and found a pretty firm footing on the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Sixty thousand temples of greater or less magnifi- 
cence are now standing in our own country, dedicated to 
this revengeful deity, and hundreds of millions of dollars 
are annually expended in his service, and it seems that-his 
throne is impregnable inthe land. But confidence in him 
is weakening. Opinions are greatly divided as to his 
nature, character, and attributes, no two persons agrecing 
exactly in their conceptions of him. He, too, is passing 
away. His character is ceasing to be admired, and 
thousands upon thousands are denying his existence. It is 
fair to conclude he is also passing away to join his brothers 
who long ago fell into a sleep which knows no waking. But 
the old Universe is still here, and will never pass away. It 
is á yéality that will never deceive us, never will sink into 
sleep and forgetfulneas. It is worth countless millions of 
such gods as men have devised and manufactured, and have 
been the work of man’s imagination. You stil! hold on 
to this deity, or rather you have transformed him into his 
own son, which he begot upon the person of w young Jew- 
ish maiden, and this son, who for a brief period is said to 
have figured in the obscure country of Palestine near nine- 
teen hundred years ago. This personage, whose very 
existence is extremely mythical, you claim to be the 
creator of heaven and earth—the Universe itself and 
that it has to be controlled or run by him, otherwise it 
would go into chaos and utter disorder, I must confess it 

, seems singular to me how an intelligent person can for a 
moment entertain such a belief. But precedents are nu- 
merous. The world has been)filled with men who have 
firmly believed in all manner of impossible chimeras of the 
brain that never had a real existence and never can. Thus 
we differ. You have great faith in the impossible, while I 
have little, But as proof is what settles the questions I 
call upon you forit. Fine theories, speculations, and ideal- 
isms will not answer my purpose. If there is and individ- 
ualized deity who rules over the Universe, I ask yon to 
give me the positive proof. i 

You speak of matter and mind as correlates, in thesense, 
as I understand you, that they are convertible one into the 
other. I have only to repeat that mind is evolved or pro- 
duced from matter as a motion or function of the brain, 
but mind in no sense is @ basis, of matter. Mind cannot 
exist independent of matter, but matter does exist inde- 
pendent of mind, ; 

You call for a definition of ‘‘a physical and mental or- 
ganization.” This seems hardly necessary. I fancy I said 
enough before to make myself clear upon this ground, 
You and I are such organizations, We have physical or- 
gans to perform various functions, as seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, feeling, digesting, walking, etc. The 
mental organization, the brain and nervous system in 
connection with digestion, assimilation, ete., gives birth 
to thoughts or mental phenomena—all the mind that any- 
body knows anything about, . 

You taunt me with ‘ dodging,” which I think is unjust. 
I am not aware I have dodged. anything. You say, 
“Thoughts and mental phenomena can only be produced 
from thoughts and mental phenomena.” Not so; thoughts 
are prodneed solely by the brain and the connecting physi- 
cal organization. : 

Your play upon the words ‘‘ascent ” and ‘‘ descent” and 
your effort to involve Darwin in inconsistency do not strike 
me as being specially successful. Man has descended down 
through the ages that have gone by, and he has ascended 
from a lower scale of existence to a higher. There is 
nothing very absurd in that. : go ae 
. I will not undertake to dispute your positionthat ‘‘no 
mental and physical structure was ever propagated: that 
was not preceded by a mental and physical structure.” 
That may be true.: Like produces like.. In propagation; 
there must be a parent to every child; Something cans 
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said before, there may be.a God, and it is just as possible 


that there may be a million, but no proof is to be found 
that it isso, and until such proof is rendered, every man 


not come from nothing, though there may be a gradtial 
improvement in the progeny. Higher forms of life may 
have evolved from the lower forms. As the same Causes, 
under the same circumstances, must always produce the 
same results, it is impossible to say when mentality could 
not have existed. The material and the forces that exist 
to-day have ever existed, and so, when conditions favored, 
mental phenomena could always have taken place. 

You take me to task somewhat upon the definition of 
“ protoplasm,” but as I had mot said a word about the 
meaning of the term, you very prudently preface your 
remarks with an “if”, , 

You say, “All thoughts are born to me thus in pairs, 
male and female, the product of the Garden ot Eden.” 
Well, that is a singular, or rather a plural, idea. I will 
not deny that thoughts are male and female; and if they 
possess sexuality, I cannot understand why hearing, see- 
ing, tasting, smelling, feeling, speaking, etc., etc., should 
not also be male or female. Will you please inform me 
how you determine the gender of thoughts? I confess I 
possess not the secret. 

. There are other points in your last letter with which I 
cannot agree, but.as my reply is already long enough I will 
defer further criticisms for the present. 

Very sincerely yours, D. M. BENNETT. 


Scientific Pepariment. 


Tyndall on Man’s Soul. 

THE PHILOSOPHER'S RECENT ADDRESS AT BIRMINGHAM, 

An address was delivered by Prof. Tyndall on Monday 
evening, October 1, 1877, at Birmingham, England, as 
President of the Midland Institute: We take from the 
London Times of October 2d the concluding ‘and more 
important portion ef it. After a recapitulation of the sci- 
entific principles governing the correlation of forces, Prof. 
Tyndall went on as follows: 

The quickness of thought has passed into a proverb, and 
the notion that any measurable time elapsed between the 
infliction of a wound and the feeling of the injury would 


vous impressions, notwithstanding the results of Haller, 
were thought to be transmitted, if not instantaneously, at 
all events with the rapidity of electricity. Hence, when 
Helmholtz, in 1851, affirmed, as the result of experiment, 
nervous transmission to be a comparatively sluggish pro- 
cess, very few believed him, His experiments may now 
be made in the lecture room. Sound in air moves at the 
rate of 1,100 feet a second; sound in water moves at the 
rate of 4,000 feet a second; light in ether moves at the rate 
of 190,000 miles a second, and electricity in free wires 
moves probably at the same rate. But the nerves transmit 
their messages at the rate of only seventy feet a second, a 
progress which in these quick times might well be regarded 
as intolerably slow. Your townsman, Mr. Gore, has pro- 
duced by electrolysis a kind of antimony which exhibits 
an action strikingly analogous to that of nervous propaga- 
tion. A rod of this antimony is in such a molecular condi- 
tion that,-when you scratch or heat one end of the rod, the 
disturbance propagates itself before your eyes to the other 
end, the onward march of the disturbance being announced 
by the development of heat and fumes along the line of 
propagation. In some such way the molecules of the 
nerves are successively overthrown; and if Mr. Gore could 
only devise some means of winding up his exhausted anti- 
mony, as nutritive blood winds up exhausted nerves, the 
comparison would be complete. The subject may be 
summed up, as Du Boys-Raymond has summed it up, by 
reference to the case of a whale struck by a harpoon in the 
tail. Ifthe animal were seventy feet long, a second would 
elapse before the disturbance could reach the brain. But 
the impression after its arrival has to diffuse itself and 
throw the brain into the molecular condition necessary to 
consciousness. Then, and not till then, the command to 
the tail to defend itself is shot through the motor nerves, 
Another second must elapse before the order reaches the 
tail, so that more than two seconds transpire between the 
infliction of the wound and the muscular response of the 
part wounded. ‘The interval required for the kindling of 
consciousness would probably more than suffice for the 
destruction of the brain by lightning or even by a rifle 
bullet. Before the organ ¢an arrange itself, it may, there- 
fore, be destroyed; and in such cases we may safely con- 
clude that death is painless, ‘I'he experiences of common 
life supply us with copious instances of the liberation of 
vast stores of muscular power by an infinitesimal ‘prim. 
ing” of the muscles by the nerves. We all know the effect 
produced on a nervous organization by a slight wound 
which causes affright. An aerial wave, the energy of 
which would not reach a minute fraction of that necessary 
to raise the thousandth of a grain through the thousandth 
of an inch, can throw the whole human frame into a pow- 
erful mechanical spasm, followed by violent respiration 
and palpitation. : 
A MERCANTILE ILLUSTRATION. 

The eye, of course, may be appealed to as well as the 
ear. Of this the lamented Lange gives the following vivid 
illustration: A merchant sits complacently in his easy 
chair, not knowing whether smoking, sleeping, newspaper 
reading, or the digestion of food occupies the largest por- 
tion of his personality. A servant enters the room with a 
telegram bearing the words, “ Antwerp, &c. * * * Jonas 
& Co. have.failed.”’ ‘‘Tell James to harness the horses,” 
The servant flies. Up starts the merchant wide awake, 
‘makes.a dozen paces through the room, descends to the 


counting house, dictates letters and forwards dispatches, , 
pHe, jumps. intg bie carriage, tho-horees snort, and their} 


et 
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have been rejected as preposterous thirty years ago. Ner- 


driver is immediately at the bank, on the Bourse, and 

among his commercial friends. Before an hour has elapsed 

he is again at home, where he throws himself once more 

into his easy chair with a deep drawn sigh, ‘‘ Thank God, 

I am protected against the worst, and now for further 

reflection!” This complex mass of action, emotional, 

intellectual, and mechanical, is evoked by the impact upon: 
the retina of the infinitesimal waves of light coming from 

a few pencil marks on a bit of ‘paper. We have, as Lange 

says, terror, hope, sensation, talculation, possible ruin, and 

victory compressed into a moment. What caused the mer- 
chant to spring out of his chair? The contraction of hig 

muscles. What made his muscles contract? An impulse 

of the nerves which lifted the proper latch, and liberated 

the muscular power. Whence this impulse? From the 

centre of the nervous system. But how did it originate 

there? This is the critica] question, The aim and effort of. 
science is to explain the unknown in terms of the known, 

Explanation, therefore, is conditioned by knowledge, 

WHAT MAKES AN ENGINE Go? 


You have probably heard the story of the German peas- 
ant who, in early railway days, was taken to see the per- 
formance of a locomotive. He had never known carriages 
to be moved except by animal power. Every explanation 
of this conception lay beyond his experience, and could 
not beinvoked. After long reflection, therefore, and see- 
ing no possible escape from the conclusion, he exclaimed 
confidently to his companion, ‘Es müssen doch pferde ° 
darin sein” (There must be horses inside). Amusing as 
this locomotive theory may seem, it illustrates a deep-lying 
truth. With reference to our present question, some may 
be disposed to press upon me such considerations as these: 
Your motor nerves are so many speaking tubes, through 
which messages are sent from the man to the world; and 
your sensor nerves are so many Conduits through which the 
whispers of the world are sent back to the man. But you 
have not told us where is the man. Who or what is it that 
sends and receives those messages through the bodily 
organism ? Donot the phenomena point to the existence 
of a self within the self, which acts through the body as 
through a skillfully constructed instrument? You picture 
the muscles as harkening to the commands sent through 
the motor nerves, and you picture the sensor nerves as the 
vehicles of incoming intelligence; are you not bound to 
supplement this mechanism by the assumption of an entity 
which uses it? In other words, are you not foreed by your 
own exposition into the hypothesis of a free human soul ? 
That hypothesis is offered as an explanation or simplifica- 
tion of a series of phenomena more or less obscure. But 
adequate reflection shows that instead of introducing light 
into our minds it increases our darkness. You do not in 
this case explain the unknown in terms of the known, 
which, as you stated above, is the method of science, but 
you explain the unknown in terms of the more unknown. 
The warrant of science extends only to the statement that 
the terror, hope, sensation, and calculation of Lange’s mer- 
chant are physical phenomena produced by, or associated 
with, the molecular motions set up by the waves of light in 
a previously prepared brain. But the scientific view is not 
without its own difficulties. We here find ourselves face 
to face with a problem which is the theme at the present 
moment of profound and subtle controversy. What is the 
casual connection, if any, between the objective and sub- 
jective— between molecular motions and states of con- 
sciousness ? My answer is, I know not, nor have Ias yet 
met anybody who knows, It is no explanation to say that 
the objective and subjective effects are two sides of one 
and the same phenomenon. Why should the phenomenon 
have two sides? This is the very core of the difficulty. 
There are plenty of molecular motions which do not 
exhibit this two-sidedness. 

CAN WATER THINK, i 

Does water think or feel when it runs into frost-ferns 
upon a window-pane ? If not, why should the molecular 
motion of the brain be yoked to this mysterious companion 
—consciousness? We can present to our minds a coherent 
picture of the processes—the stirring of the brain, the 
thrilling of the nerves, the discharging ofjthejmuscles, and 
all the subsequent mechanical motions of the organism. 
But we can present no picture of the process whereby con- 
sciousness emerges, either as a necessary link or as an 
accidental by-product of this series of actions, Yet it cer- 
tainly does emerge—molecular motion produces conscious- . 
ness. The reverse process of the production of motion by 
Consciousness is equally unpresentable to the mind. We 
are here, in fact, upon the boundary line of our intellectual 
powers, where the ordinary canons of science fail to extri- 
cate us from our difficulties. If we are true to these can- 
ons we must deny to subjective phenomena all influence 
on physical processes. The latter must be regarded as 
complete in themselves. Physical science offers no justifi- 
cation for the notion that molecules can be moved by 
states of consciousness ; and it furnishes just a little coun- 
tenance to the conclusion that states of consciousness can 
be generated by molecular motion. Frankly stated, we 
have here to deal with facts almost as difficult to be seized 
mentally as the idea of a soul. And if you are content to 
make your ‘soul’ a poetic rendering of a phenomenon 
‘which refuses the yoke of ordinary mechanical laws, I, for 
one, Would not object to this exercise of ideality. Amid 
all our speculative uncertainty there is one practical point 
as clear asthe day—namely, that the brightness and the 
usefulness of life, as well as its darkness and disaster, 
depend to a great extent upon our Own use oF abuse of 
this miraculous- organ. We now stand face to face with 
the final problem. It is this: Are the brain and the moral 
and intellectual processes known to be associated with the 
brain—and, as far as our experience goes, indissolubly 
associated—subject to the laws which we find paramount: 
in physical nature? P` m8 
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Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil.—No. 1. 


- My Drar Reapers or TuE TRUTH SEEKER: I 
have for some time had it in my mind to write you a 
series of letters,and conclude I can find no better 
time to begin than with the commencement of the 
Fifth Volume of your favorite. paper, .when its 
editor proposes to double the number of its pages, 
affording largely increased facilities for correspond- 
ents. I have a good many things I want. to say to 
you and I am glad to avail myself of the kindness of 
your editor to let a person be heard—even one whois 
so much despised and slandered as is your humble. ser- 
vant. I have kept my eye on this paper. and its 
struggles since its editor started his humble enter- 
prise in a Western State over four years ago. I 
have noticed its earnest search after truth and its 


fearlessness in speaking it out when found. Al- 


though I have had the name of being sly and intrigu- 
ing, I'am very fond of frankness and boldness, and I 
despise a hypocrite and a coward. Your editor is 
neither of these. 

I have observed with especial pleasure that very 
many excellent persons read your fearless sheet and I 
am glad to see that your numbers are increasing. I 
have for some time thought that when I got ready to 
talk to the sons and daughters of earth I would 
sooner do so through the columns of Tan TRUTH 
SEEKER than any other publication I am acquainted 
with. Its past has been rather brilliant considering 
its chances and opportunites, but I predict a more 
brilliant career for it in the future. Let it just pur- 
sue the straightforward path it has thus far taken, 
and I give you my word its friends will increase. in 
numbers and enthusiasm and it will live long enough 
to accomplish a great amount of good, and it will 
leave a good influence behind it that will exist a long 
time after its editor is laid in his grave, and his name 
will be remembered with gratitude and respect, when 
that.of his enemies will have sunk into oblivion. 

It speaks highly for his fairness and impartiality 
that he is willing to let me have two columns every 
week in his valuable journal while there are so many 
hugdred papers in the land which would not give me 
even the smaliest corner. An editor who keeps his 
columns open, especially for clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, professors, non-professors, and the Devil 
himself, ought certainly to be commended for his even- 
handed justice. I am not unconscious of the fact 
that there is a great stigma resting upon my name 
and character—which by the by is extremely unjust— 
and there are many among your most respectable 
journals and religious papers that would no more 
accept the Devil for a correspondent than they would 
consort with the vilest prostitutes, thieves and mur- 
derers. I have sounded your editor upon the subject, 
and while I could hardly have access to one of the 
eight thousand journals published in the United 
States, he readily consented to give me a place, and 
even evinced a pleasure in doing so. I shall never 
forget him for this mark of kindness and justice on 
his part, and I hope his readers will not forget it 
either. 

I well know how curious men and women are, and 
many. will wonder and inquire by what means the 
Devil is able to communicate with Toe TRUTA 
SEEKER; whether I write a letter on real paper and 
send it by mail as other folks do or whether I tele- 
graph, or telephone the editor. or impress myself 
upon him or some of his contributors, but that is a 
secret for the present between the editor and myself 
and we think we can keep that little affair without 
help. So long as I am able to convey my thoughts 
and wishes to you and you are able to clearly under- 
stand them, itis not necessary that you should know 
whether we have a grape-vine telegraph for our 
special use, or whether I appear to him in person or 
not. Iam very sure he would not be frightened if I 
did appear to him, if I breathed upon him, if he 
heard my voice, and even if I were to touch him 
with my hands. Why! some people would be 
nearly frightened out of their wits were they to get 
one squint at me, but were he to see me thoroughly 
for an hour he would not be frightened at all, for he 
regards me as a good sort of fellow, and he is quite 
right, too. His fearlessness in this respect and his 
freedom from superstition and terror command my 
admiration. 

Let me assure you all, right here at the commence- 
ment of my letters, that I do not wish to say a word 
that will injure any one, not even the prettiest little 
girl in ali the land. My object is to amuse and 
Instruct; and as I am a familiar sort of character, and 
write in a familiar style, I hope my letters will not 
be found stiff, lifeless, or dull. I shall be glad to 
impart some information to you, for, be assured, if I 
can do pood to any one I shall be made happy. 

. I wish to say to you, and all intelligent persons, 
that for many centuries I have been most foully mis- 
represented. Those calling themselves good people 
have wronged me exceedingly, They have spoken 
all manner of evil things against me falsely, (for 
Christ’s sake,) and have painted my character in col- 
ors which do me grossest injustice. They have called 
me “the father of lies,” “the enemy of the human 
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race,” “the deceiver of the innocent and unwary,” 
“the hater of truth and knowledge,” “the lover“ of 
darkness and villainy,” “the ‘promoter’ of evil and 
strife,” “the fermenter of wars’ and contentions,” 
“the instigator of wickedness and corruption,” “the 
inciter to crime and immorality,” ete., eter: Now, 
this is all utterly false, and has not the shadow of a 
foundation in truth. I have never been an enemy to 
the human race; I have never been a deceiver of the 
innocent and unsuspecting ; I have never been a hater 
of knowledge and truth—in fact, I have done more 
to stimulate men to investigate and study into the 


nature of things than, any other individual, not even | 


excepting my Big Brother, who would have everybody 
believe: that-he is the author of all that is good and 
great, and that I am the author of everything evil or 
vile. Iam nota lover of darkness; Iam just as fond 
of light.as anybody, and the fact that I am called 
“ Lucifer, the Son of the Morning,” “the Power of the 
Air,” an “Angel of, Light,”: etc., ought to go far 
towards exonerating me from the opposite foul and 
slanderous epithets which .my-enemies have applied 
tome. Why, I fairly glory in the beautiful element 
of light, and would be glad to have. all men and all 
institutions come out into it and dwell in it. . I have 
not been a promoter of discord, strife, and quarrels. 
The fact is, I am uniformly'a very quiet, good sort 
of fellow, and: would much rather do a person a 
good turn than a bad one. It is that Big Brother of 
mine who has so delighted in inciting wars and in 
leading his favorite people to fields of blood and car- 
nage. In fact, he has delighted in the title of “the 
Lord of Hosts,” “the God of Battles,” etc. A few 


thousand years ago he seemed to.take more pleasure in 
battle-fields, and in putting men, women and children 
to death, than in any other amusement he could find 
to engage in;. but I will have more to say about this 
business after a while. I have not been an inciter to 
deeds of crime and villainy. I tell you the truth 
when I say that I never knowingly induced any per- 
son to perform an ignoble deed nor to commit a mean, 
dastardly act. I perfectly abhor that. kind of con- 
duct, and I certainly would not. incite a person to 
do that which I positively detest. 

As much of slander and vituperation as have been 
heaped upon my name; as much as my character has 
been defamed, I can proudly say, in the full confidence 
of truth, that I have never performed an. ungentle- 


manly act; have never committed a crime in the sight. 


of man. In fact, I have been one of the most harm- 
less individuals that ever had. an existence, real or 
ihaginary. Whenever any of these things have been 


repeated against me, the charges have been slander-. 


us, wholly unfounded in fact. To convince every 
person having the slightest interest- in the cause of 
truth and honesty, I hereby call, in a public manner, 
upon all my enemies, especially the clergy, who make 
a great boast of being in the service.of my Brother 
and my Nephew, to come forward and show the truth 
of their statements, or forever hold their peace. 
If I am a liar and the father of lies, Icall upon my 
defamers to point out one lie that I ever told. A 
great deal has been said about the interview that was 
reported to have been held between myself and a 
female by the name of Eve, and it is said that I mis- 
led and deceived her by lies and misrepresentations 
concerning the qualities of a certain mysterious fruit 
which my Brother raised in his garden. A greater 
untruth was never told. I did not lisp the first word 
of falsehood to that notable lady, but told her the 
truth in every particular. Every utterance I made 
on that occasion was strictly correct, and every event 
I predicted passed’ off precisely as I foretold it. 
In the matter of eating that fruit, according as the 
story stands upon the record, Adam and Eve did not 
die on the day they ate of the fruit. It was that 
Big Brother of mine who said they would die, and I 
said they would not. Inasmuch as they lived some 
nine hundred years afterwards, I submit it to all who 
read these lines to say whether I told a lie or not. 
You cannot do otherwise than to admit that I spoke 
the simple. truth, And so it has been in every in- 
stance in my long career. . Whenever I have spoken 
or given an opinion, I have uttered words of truth; 
and I defy any one to show to the contrary. I defy 
any one to show when I have injured a single man or 
woman: in person or property, where I have ever 
taken a false advantage of any one, where I have 
taken the life of the meanest individual, or sought to 
bring him into trouble:in.any way. I would say, 
right here, that. those men who. call themselves 
divines ought to cease dealing: in slanders and asser- 
tions and bring forward their real. facts, If I have 
robbed anybody, whiy..don’t they show. when and 
where it was? If I have set one man at killing 
his brother, or one nation at butchering another, I 
ask them to bring forward the proofs.. Now, if they 
had made those charges against that. Big Brother of 
mine they could easily have brought out the facts as 
they stand upon the record, It was his principal 
occupation for hundreds of years, as I said, to get his 
people into wars and bloodshed, and he used.to.de- 
light in taking a hand himself and killing fifty, a 
hundred, or even five hundred thousand’ men in a 
single day. i rer 


without killing anybody or wronging any man or 

woman, living or ‘dead. I have worked by the arts 
‘of peace rather than war, of gentleness rather than 

bluster. I have left to my pugnacious, ambitious - 
and warlike Brother the management of wars, mas- 

sacres, carnage, bloodshed and death. He has taken 

pleasure'in them, and I have not. In fact, I have 

not, as I said, caused the death of any person, while 

my Brother has the credit, at least, of taking the 

lives of countless millions of human beings of'all ages. 
Even at this day, after all the improvement he has 

made in his conduct, manners, and reputation, those’ 
who claim to be his fast friends and advisers insist 
that an old person of ninety years or a little child ` 
but a month old cannot die unless he takes their last 

‘breath and shuts off their feeble current of life. 

According to the representations of these friends 

and courtiers of his, the way he goes around in all 

your larger cities and smaller villages, and all over 

the broad countries in all the nations on the globe, 

killing little infants, prattling children, blooming ` 
youth, young men and women, those in middle life, the 

elderly and the aged, up to a hundred years and more, 

is a caution to all the gods, and all the murderers, 

and all the assassins that ever had an existence. 

Now, if I were to do the like of that, I would not 

blame people if they called mea bad devil, an un- 

feeling monster, a.cruel fiend, and all that sort of 

thing. But because I mildly attend. to my būsi- 

ness, killing nobody and wronging no one, men and 

women call me evil and vile and all the hard names 

they can lay their tongues to, while that cruel, un- 

feeling Brother of mine gets the credit of being a 

person of great goodness, kindness and love. He is 

bowed down to, revered and worshiped, and every 

hour in the day he is howled to in loud prayers, and - 
told how benevolent and kind he is, and how his 

merey’and long-suffering endure forever, while not 

a second of time passes, according to the same 

authorities, when hes not taking some babe, child, 

youth, man or woman, in some part of the globe, per- 

manently out of the world! 

In view of all these facts, I submit it to the good 
sense of all who read what I here write if a great- 
amount of injustice has not been done and is still 
being done to me in this business. I leave for you 
to decide whether in simple justice it is not I who 
is the good being and my. furious Brother the bad 
one, for you must know that we have both the same 
parentage and are equal in age and birthright. That 
my power and skill are equal to his, I have only to 
point to the world of mankind as they exist to-day, 
and to the accomplishments ascribed to me by those 
who pretend to know more about me and my ‘Bi 
Brother than anybody else. Jf any god or any devi 
could do any better-or any more than I have done 
with the seme chances I should like to know where 
he is and who he is. g : 

The fact is, my Brother has always been a great 
‘deal more arrogant, haughty and assuming than I 
have been. Though I am just as old as he is, though 
my origin is as high and noble as his, and though I have 
just as good right in this world and all the other 
worlds that ever had an existence as he, he has always 
been trying to crush me and to get everybody down 
on me and to make them think I am a great deal 
worse than I am, so as to exalt himself in their esti- 
mation and good opinion. As bad as I am repre- 
sented I never would stoop to anything so mean as 
that. Why, it is a clear case; if I was not one of 
the most patient, forbearing, forgiving and good- 
natured beings in existence I would not put up 
with all this injustice and maltreatment for these 
many, many centuries without scarcely opening my 
mouth in my own defense, but would have raised 
such an uproar in this little universe as was never 
heard ; but, thanks to the progress of knowledge and 
truth, my time has come to demand justice from the 
hands of men as well as that Brother of mine. Here 
is a paper that has grown up from a small beginning 
to be what it is, called Tae Trurea SEEKER, that 
dares to speak the truth and to let others speak it also, 
and I have secured the opportunity to write a series 
of letters to appear in it from week to week, of 
which privilege I gladly avail myself. I do not 
know of another paper on the face of the broad 
earth that is more free and independent, more earnest 
and truly courageous, than this same sheet, and I am 
glad to see signs of increase in its patronage and 
influence. Through this excellent medium I Have’ 
great hopes that I will set myself right before the 
inhabitants of the world. I have kept quiet for a 
long, long time, but now my time has come to speak 
and my voice shall be heard in all parts of the land. ; 
The opposition to this TeuTH SrEKER that has tried 
to crush it shall not be successful. If its friends will 
only continue to rally under its standard its success 
and its great triumph shall be secured. 

To show how jealous my Brother is of me, I have | 
only to tell you that just as soon as he found out I 
was going to become a regular contributor to the 
columns of Tur Terura Srexrr he wanted to 
become one also. It has always been so. If he has 
seen I-have a good thing he tries to get it away 
from. me and appropriate. it to hisfown,benefit, but 


s the very opposite of these characteristics, -I|:I shall not. give way this time till I have had, a chance 


have} beenta person of peace. I have .quietly pur- 
sued my |purposes,* and have accomplished’ them. 


to-tell .a:.good many things I have long wanted to 
‘communicate. After I have had my say for a few 
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-weeks I will be gentleman enough to give way to 
Jehovah, Brahm, Fot, Ormuzd, Osiris, Jupiter Am- 
mon, Ahrimanes, Typhon, Pluto, Odin, Thor, and 
even, Mumbo Jumbo and any of the rest of those fel: 
lows who have made such a noise and commotion in 
the world one time and another. They al want a 
chancé to. be heard in Tux Truta SEEKER, and I 
will give place to them after a while, but as the 
editor goes a good deal upon the’ principle of * first 
come, ürst served,” I have the first chance, and shall 
oe it to the extent of my ability.: WP 

have just mentioned a few of my competitors 
and colleagues in this god and devil business 
which has caused the world so much trouble and 
excitement for thousands of years and there is:a good 


deal to be said about it all; for take us just as we. 


are, we are a queer lot. It is not my purpose in this 
letter to say a word against either of my competitors 
for the praise and adoration of men, as this is only 
preliminary to what I have to say, The spirit of 
fairness, however, induces me to say that all these 
compeers of mine are equally entitled to respect 
with myself, except it is my Big Brother; he has 
caused far more fighting and bloodshed and loss of 
life than all the others put together. I can easily 
show this. 

We all have an equal existence and have no stones 
to throw at each other in this respect. We occupy 
the same realm—the realm of the imagination—and 
neither should be deprived of the rights and privi- 
leges pertaining to that realm. I will not preténd to 
say that the world would not have been better off if 
none of us had existed, but here we are, or here we 
are supposed to be, and what are you going to do 
about it? Why, give me a chance to speak and 
defend myself, to be sure, in giving a history of my 
origin and career, of the mysteries and ramifications 
of theology, mythology, demonology and other olo- 
gies and isms too. numerous to mention. ; i 

Pardon, Dear Readers, my prolixity this time, 
while I subscribe myself your most obedient servant 
and guileless friend, LUCIFER, 

i Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot.” 


Communications. 


The “ Labor Question.” 

The prosperity of the nation lies in the prosperity 
of the individual, A country in which every. person 
had a moderate competence would never suffer from 
hard times. No one, I think, can successfully dis- 
pute that. The manner in which this is to be 
brought about is the rock on which the eminently 
wise and learned political economists are wrecked, 
Some will tell you that a currency with the expand- 
ing quality. of a giant balloon is the only remedy, 
while others will gravely assert that only by dividing 
this earth, including the sea, into ten-acre cabbage- 
patches can man be rendered happy. Still: another 
class, and they are the men who want to go to Con- 
gress on the laboring man’s vote, will solemnly 
assure you that in legislation of some sort—they 
don’t know exactly how,,but they soon will—les the 
only remedy for hard times. There are as many 
remedies as there are men; but none of the doctors 
ever think of asking what made the man sick; or if 
they do, they only give it a passing thought, and 
hasten to prescribe their potion, 

Another statement which our, learned political 
economists will not question, is, that there are more 
men in this, country than there is work for. Some 
estimate it at three millions, but the number makes 
no difference in the principle. In the poor-house 
graveyards will be a few more graves, a few more 
coffins will have to be made, a few more pine head- 
boards to be set for the wild brier to crawl over, a 
few more pauper graves to be grown over with rank 
weeds and trampled into the ground by the hurrying 
tread of the careless future. And on every one of 
those rough boards should be carved, in letters of 
eternal shame, “ Died of ignorance.” 

The large proportion of the people in the United 
States live by ei labor; but very few have an in- 
come sufficient to support them. And of this large 
proportion, nearly all live’by their days’ work. No 
work, no food. Labor, like {any other commodity, 
only commands a high price when it is scarce. At 
present the market is glutted. A manufacturer who, 
when the market was full and there was absolutely 
no sale for his goods, should continue to manufacture 
his wares, would be considered a fool or a lunatic, 
and rightly regarded as on,the sure road to bank- 
ruptcy. Yet this is;just what the laboring man is 
doing. With hundreds ofjthousands of poor men 
out of work, and no prospect of better times, he-con- 
tinues to beget children. The ..zorkmen’s families 
in this country will average‘seven. With a demand 
for laborgthat would keep him employed ali the time 

-he would find it difficult to provide comfortably for 
so many. But with employment scarce, and wages 
low, it is simply impossible for him to feed, much 
less educate them. ‘They are born in poverty, reared 
in ignorance, and die in sin. His sons keep the 
ranks of our criminals fullfand his daughters are our 

. children of shame. 2 

When the market is overstocked with coal, or 


Ago. 


wheat, or wool, or cotton, the producers withhold the 
supply, and the only remedy for the iaboring man is 
to make a “corner.” in labor. But it cannot be 
done .with thousands starving, Most men would 
rather be slaves than die of hunger. And slaves 
they will be so long as there are more workers than 
there,is work to be done. A man with only two 
children ‘can live on less than a man: with seven, 
Too: many children. keep men poor, poverty. keeps 
them ignorant. And we can reverse the proposition. 
Ignorance breeds many children; many children 
keep men poor. But it is easier to get knowledge 
than money at present, and that is what the poor 
man should do, . SE 

* The causes of the present state of society are 
found in Tobacco, Rum, and. Religion. I mean the 
religion which places “God” above man. The re- 
ligion. expounded by the priests teaches that it is 
better to have seven children to be swung into 
heaven from the gallows, converted at the last mo- 
ment, than it is to bave two who are born in health, 
live in comfort, and die at a ripe old. age, if the re- 
duced family is the result of knowledge. Ministers 
say that children are the gift of God. Perhaps they 
are; but if so, God’s care ends with the giving, and 
man is-better than his God. In addition to supporting 
his family the poor man has got to pay the priest for 
keeping him ignorant. = 

After, the monopolist has taken all he can from 
the laborer the priest begs the rest, 

A standing army is looked upon as a curse to the 
country and an unnecessary drain upon its resources. 
An army is a uecessity at present, although it is a 
body of, non-producers which in the future may be 
dispensed with. |. 

With the exception of illegitimate children and 
ignorance, the priests are non-producers. 

The working men of this country cheerfully sup- 
port seventy-five thousand priests in luxury, get- 
ting nothing in return but ruined homes here and 
a promise of heaven in the future. Wherever 
there is poverty there you will find priests. The 
greater the want among the people the larger the 
number of priests they support. When the capitalist 
has laid the victim of ignorance in a pauper’s grave, 
the priests send him to hell because he has no money 
to buy his way to heaven. 

Costly churches, built by the toil of the poor ; mag- 
nificent marble cathedrals, whose every stone is paid 
for by the superstitious, camber our country from 
shore to shore. And beside the church you will find 


the hovel. Where the tall spire points with silent 


finger to an imaginary heaven, the lowly hut close 
by tells surely the story of an earthly hell. I have 
seen a building in the grandest city of our country— 
and it is only one of many—which is set apart for 
the worship of “God.” It covers hundreds of square 
feet of valuable ground. The interior is painted and 
decorated in the richest manner. Cushioned pews, 
carpeted aisles, altars glittering with silver and gold, 
form but a slight part of the useless waste of money. 
Outside it looks like a feudal castle of three centuries 
Its walls are covered with the shimmering 
vines aud velvety moss of years; its windows, with 
their blood-red picturing of a crucified savior, glisten 
in the sunshine; and a tall spire surmounts the 
structure, which stands there for the worship of an 


unknown God—empty. By its side squats a shanty. 


It-is only one story high, made of rough boards, 
unpainted, unfinished, unkempt. It is covered with 
mud and dirt, One little window, stained with dirt, 
lets in what light the imates have. They number 
ten, as I counted. Poor, filthy, ragged and ignorant, 
they were of the class who supported the church and 
priests next door. If you say to them, stop praying 
and go to thinking, they will mob you, set the mangy 
cur that howls around the door upon you, revile you, 
and then cross themselves and go back to their beads 
and crucifixes and priests. They are the people who 
create our strikes. 

Education is the only remedy for hard times; the 
only doctor that can make us well. And that can 
do but little good so long as the priest has more 
influence than the schoolmaster, or the church is 
regarded as of more importance than the college. ~ 

The rich man has learned to take care of himself; 
the poor man must learn the same lesson. It is only 
through knowledge that he can understand his dis- 
ease, and only by the application of that knowledge 
can he cure it. But he must be his own physician. 
Neither Congress nor the Church will ever help him. 
The one robs him of his money for the benefit of the 
rich, the other of his mind for the glory of God. 
Until our legislative bodies become honest and our 
clergy enlightened, the poor man must help himself. 

But the Church is not the only enemy the work- 
ing man has to his progress. He has more, and they 
are not asleep, but are attacking him night and day, 
They approach him stealthily and devour him re- 
morselessly.. Over the dark river they carry their 
slaves, and ix: the valley of the shadow of death they 
number their victims by millions. Their conquest is 
slow, but it is none the less sure. 

They are rum and tobacco. © 

A poor man has no business with either. They 
rob his wife of his-corapaùy aŭd his children of his 
care. Every corner saloon has its oustomers amon 
the laborers who are slowly drinking themselves into 


the grave, and reducing their families to beggary or 
the poor-house. But has the poor man no right%to 
his beer and tobacco? As much right as the rich 
man when he can afford it, A man has a right toa 
mansion and a carriage, but he can’t afford it, and 80 
he goes without.. Neither can a poor man afford 
whiskey, for it not oily takes his money but his 
manhood. The sorrow and shame, the broken hearts, 
the ruined homes, that whiskey has caused, can never 
be known. And it is among the ignorant and poor 
that it has made its worst ravages. The intelligent 
shun it, the rich drink moderately. As long as the 
poor man visits the dram-shops, hard times will visit 
him. Until he keeps his family within his income, 
he will never be other than a labor slave. Men may 
legislate till the day of doom, but they cannot 
create work where there is nothing to be done. 
They may borrow from the future to feed the pres- 
ent, buta day of settlement must sometime come, and 
when the balance-sheet is struck they will find the 
balance on the wrong side. 

The working men of this country can never be 
brought to vote or work in concert for the benefit of 
the whole, but each poor man can say to himself, “I 
will bring no more children into the world to slave 
for and bring up in ignorance; I will drink no 
more whiskey, nor use any more tobacco. I will 
devote my money and leisure time to self-improve- 
ment.” That would certainly enable the individual 
to improve his condition, and a prosperous individual 
adds to the prosperity of the nation. It would 
reduce the number of criminals, paupers, and prosti- 
tutes, and who shall say that that is not a great part 
of the “labor ” problem ? 

Evcen MACDONALD. 


‘Answers to Ingquirers. 


QuzLr.— Who is the author of the following coup- 
let? 
tt Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star.” 


Ans.—Fitz Greene Halleck. 


X. X. Z.—When, and by whom is the first allu- 
sion made to the Gospels? Ans.—By the Christian 
Father Trenæus, in the year 182, A. C. 


Henry.—When was glass discovered? Ans.— 
It is said to have been discovered 209 years B. C., 
and in this manner. Some Syrian merchants who 
were shipwrecked, gathered together a heap of sea- 
weed and madeafire; and the weed, mixed witb 
sand, produced glass. Its manufacture was intro- 
duced into England from France. The French 
learned it of the Italians ; yet we have no account of 
its having been employed in domestic architecture in 
France before the fourteenth century, and its intro- 
duction into England was probably not any earlier, 
though Hallam is of opinion that the English had 
once possessed the art of making glass and had lost 
it. As late as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, glazed windows were considered as mova- 
ble furniture, and bore a very high price. It is 
related that when the Earl of Northumberland left 
Alnwick castle the windows were taken out of their 
frames, and carefully laid by. In the reign of 
George IlI., a tax was imposed on windows, as well 
as upon medicines and teas. The ‘window tax 
was repealed in 1851. The manufacture of bottles 
and tumblers was established at London, 1557. 
Drinking glasses were considered more precious than 
silver. Before their invention the poor drank from 
wooden cups, and the rich from cups of silver and 
gold, Looking-glasses were carried about by ladies 
in their girdles. 

W. ©. C.—When the Mercury shows 60° F. in 
the shade, what would he the temperature in a cellar 
furnished with an air duct 300 feet long and 4 feet 
deep; and what when the thermometer stands at 
zero? Ans.—We know of no rule by which this 
may be calculated. The nature of the soil, whether 
rocky, sandy, or clayey, would doubtless have cov- 
siderable to do with it. Probably some of our read- 
ers may give an answer. 


Same.—Does tiling make a good duct, and if so, 
what should be the capacity of the tube for a cellar 
24 feat square? .Ans.—Tile is considered a good and 
cheap material for a duct, and it should be 4 to 6 
inches in diameter. 


Same.—How much fall should the duct have from 
the mouth of the refrigerator to the other end? 
What I want is to secure an even temperature of 
45° F. to winter. bees in. Ans.—Our information 
on this subject is not sufficient to justify an answer, 
Will some of our readers give the desired informa- 
tion? 

CorresPoNDENT.—What educational institutions 
have Liberals established? Ans.—The most conspiec- 
uous are Girard College, Philadelphia ; the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington ; Cooper Institute in 
this city, and Cornell University. These were 
founded by persons of Liberal views, and to them 
may be added the munificent bequests, by James 
Lick, for scientific purposes, an observatory, etc., 10 
California, not yet completed, 


ma 
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The Radical Pulpit. 


The New Song of Christmas. 
SERMON BY O0. B. FROTHINGHAM, DELIVERED SUNDAY, 
DECEMBER 28, 1877. 


I am ‘to. speak this morning upon “the new 
song of Christmas.” I call it a new song; it is an 
old song with a new name; the old song of peace 
and joy and hope and expectation for the future. It 
is a common impression, I suppose, that Christmas 
is a Christian festival—there never was a greater 
mistake. Christianity adopted it because it could 
not do otherwise, but so far from inventing it, it has 
done what it could to take out of it the original 
spirit. The festival is very old, of an unknown unim- 
aginable age; it comes from the far East, and is con- 
nected with that primeval nature-worship which 
Christianity found already old when it came into 
the world. It is a festival always marked by joy, by 
ecstacy, by expectation; by a special genius varied 
with the land in which it was domesticated. Thus, in 
the far East, in Persia it was royal and magnificent 
and stately, georgeous in color, bright with glory, 
abounding with lordly processions, the Emperor at 
the head, the priests following, white horses, golden 
chariots, hymns of rejoicing, popular choruses sung 
in unison, majestic in every part, full of glorious 
symbolism, uplifting, magnificent. Iu Italy, where 
it was domesticated naturally, not borrowed, far 
back in the primeval times, before the present Ital- 
ian people came into existence, the spirit of it was 
hearty, jovial, rollicking, democratic, the Southern 
people are essentially democratic; they like pomp 
and ceremony. In Italy the old ceremony was full 
of popular mirth and jolliness, the slaves for the 
time were free; the schools were closed, the courts 
were no longer held, criminals were emancipated, 
and all over the cities and villages through the land 
there was this spirit of free, elastic pleasure which 
characterizes the Southern people wherever they are 
found. In Northern Europe, in Scandinavia where 
it was equally ancient, the festival was wild and 
noisy and tumultuous; there the great Yule-logs 
blazed, there were the flaming torches; the wassail 
bowl went round; the songs of mirth were loud, 
there were the wild danses and orgies that ran even 
into indecency. England borrowed it from the 
North, the same wild fantastic elements of jollity, 
masquerading, mummerv, eating and drinking, rol- 
licking, fantastic dresses, and the like, kept alive the 
season. Everywhere the festival was a festival cel- 
ebrating the birth of the sun-god, and it fell at the 
precise season when the sun-god was supposed to 
have withdrawn himself for a term of months, and 
gradually to have graciously returned to gladden the 
earth. He was Isis, he was Apollo, Hercules, Bac- 
chus, the name of the deity being only another name 
for this sun-god whose coming brought light, 
peace, joy, new fertility to the earth, new pleasure 
to the minds of men. About one hundred years ago 
some Frenchmen undertook to show that our Christ, 
the Christ of Christianity was but another name for 
the old sun-god, and was Christianity under another 
form, and they resolved the Christmas ceremonies 
of Christendom into a mere repetition and continu- 
ance of pagan ceremonies. As it was, the attempt 
was very ingenious, exceedingly subtle and almost 
persuasive; it failed precisely here, that the 
resemblances were on the surface of it, numerous 
as they may have been; the differences laid down in 
the heart of the matter. The Christ was not the old 
sun-god under another name; he was a new divinity 
of the vision that he called into being; and was a 
fresh and more glorious vision. The Hebrew tra- 
ditions of a Messiah celebrated something more than 
the return of the sun to the earth; it celebrated a 
reign of justice, and peace, and humanity, and good 
will to men; he was“ the sun of righteousness.” The 
quality of holiness entered into his very couch where 
he slept. And the Christ of Christianity, he was 
nothing more or less, nothing other in fact than the 
Hebrew Messiah realized as was supposed, symbol- 
ized something more than the return of fertility to 
the earth, the mirth of the farmer and husbandman. 
He symbolized the return of a new hope and faith, a 
new spirit and soul of man; he was the birth of a 
new humanity. 

Thus Christianity set itself against Christmas, and 
did its utmost in the East and West to denounce the 

agan observances; it was obliged to adopt it, because 
it proved too weak to exterminate it. In the fourth 
century St. Gregory of Nazianzen did his utmust to dis- 
countenance the Christmas usages of his time, telling 
people that they must keep the festival, if they kept 
it at all, in a heavenly not an earthly manuer; that 
they must not eat and drink and stuff themselves 
with food, but that they must behave as human 
beings, and vindicate that claim to be superior to 
the nature that the pagans adored. In the sixth 
century a council of the Church was held at Poitiers, 
in France at which a decree was passed condemning 
Christmas, and forbidding Christians to deck their 
houses, their windows, or their doors with ivy and 
~ garlands of moss as they had been accustomed to do 
before they were converted. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the character of the Christmas observances in 


| England had become so obstreperous, that in the 


therefore, of the gloomy Christmas of the Christian we 
cannot accept. What then? Is the Christian festi- 
val nothing to us? Cannot we share the joy, the glo- 
rious inspiration of a better future, that is implied 
in the symbol of the birth of the divine man? To 
me, beams this, the birth of the human, the birth of 
the true humanity, the birth of that which makes 
man to be man, and woman to be woman. 

I would. not use any vague phrases ; let me tell 
precisely why. By the birth of Christ I mean this, 
the birth of a living hope in us, and for us that man 
should. predominate over matter and ignorance. It 
is a full, vigorous, active faith in knowledge, in sci- 
ence, in the power and potency of thought. It isa 
fresh and elevating vision, that human reason sits 
upon the throne and holds the sceptre, and is to 
make the worldnew. This human reason is the first 
quality that distinguishes the man, the human crea- 
ture from the animal, the mineral, and the vegetable 
world. By the human I mean the sympathy, the 
feeling in the heart, man’s relation to his fellow-man, 
the sentiment of kindness, the birth of charity and 
good-will, the conviction that each may submit more 
than he or she knows to make the world better, to 
establish something like a brotherhood, to build up 
society. By the human, once more, I mean the faith 
in the future, the conviction that the world is to be 
better ; that a more glorious day is coming for man- 
kind ; that evils are to be put away; that ignorance 
is to be delivered ; that power is to be increased ; 
the sentiment of prophecy, this deep, ineradicable 
conviction that the to-morrow is to be better than 
to-day ; that each year that succeeds the years gone 
by will bring some new acquisition of light and 
power, is to me the grandest quality to glorify 
human nature; without this we are not men or 
women ; the man or woman who does not believe in 
a better time coming, misses not the charm merely, 
not the ecstasy, not the glory of life, but misses the 
quality of endeavor, of patience, of courage, that 
makes life worth having at all; for life as it is, is 
hardly worth living. But to make it worth living, 
to do, to feel that there is a magnificent conflict 
going on in which you can take part, this makes 
anybody’s life worth living. There may be a dull, 
stupid, inanimate kind of humanity without this 
thrill of expectation, but there can be no elevated, 
brave humanity without these three elements—faith 
in the supremacy of man, faith in the power of 
kindness, faith in the laws that are always regene- 
rating, and which will make the future better than 
to-day, constitutes the greatness of human nature, 
and this symbol of the birth of Christ means that. 

Let me illustrate in one or two ways the suprem- 
acy.of thehuman over the inhuman, In the first place 
in regard to nature, the outward world, the pagans 
were afraid, .worshiped it in terror, and they 
crouched before it; the Christians abhorred it, ex- 
communicated it, laid it under a ban. What do we 
do? The human asserts itself supreme over nature. 
We are not afraid of the world. We do not call 
ourselves its servants. We do not worship it. We 
do not push it away. It is a magnificent force, a 
reservoir of potency. We come. “Give up your 
secrets, unloose your mystery. We want power, 
you have it; we insist upon your surrendering it;” so 
the chemist extracts from it the secrets of its poten- 
cy; the naturalist studies plants and flowers and 
extracts from them the poison. We make nature 
ours; she must drive our factories; she must carry 
our letters; she must bear our messages; she must 
do our drudgery. Year by year, we are emancipa- 
ting ourselves from nature, compelling her to do what 
slaves did once. Day by day we are abolishing 
superstition; her volcanoes, her terrible upheavals, 
we are coming to understand them, and we say, “in 
vain do you play off your terrors upon us.” We 
have done with worshiping nature; we believe in 
making nature worship us; gathering together her 
forces, dragging out from her secret places the 
agencies we need for the hour, To say that nature, 
brute nature as she is, illustrates the eternal laws, 
cannot be proved. Your natural religion, which 
undertakes to show the kindness and the wisdom and 
the goodness of God, from the visible universe, 
breaks down; we have got beyond that; for against 
every form of beauty, foil set a form of. ugliness; 
against every gleam of light, an ugly patch of dark- 
ness; against everything that elevates mankind, 
something that drags man down; against every bless- 
ing, a curse; all creation is at war; with its animals 

lutting themselves with the blood of their kind. 

e wish to- blend these. We wish to create bar- 
mony in nature. The sentiments of justice, the halo 
of goodness is in our hearts, not in the material 
world without us. And we would compel the ma- 
terial world to take on the light of our humanity. 
We have madea beginning, and our science of to-day 
aims at this, and in time will accomplish it, and it is 
one of the beautiful things about our modern science. 

We boast a good deal-of the power of light over 
darkness. Is darkness something negative, or some- 
thing positive? Darkness, we say, is the absence of 
light. For us there is no such thing as night; day 
alone is positive. Darkness is a negative, but it has 
very positive effects; for darkness means supersti- 
tion, credulity, crime. In the darkness the beasts of 
the forest crawl forth; in the darkness the imagina- 


town of Canterbury, the town-crier, by direction of 
the mayor of the city, went through the streets mak- 
ing public proclamation that Christmas and all 
superstitious days must be put down. Five years 
later than this, the evil was so predominant all over 
England, the rioting had gone to such barefaced ex- 
cesses, that an act of Parliament was passed. that de- 
creed that this particular day, the 25th of December, 
usually kept as Christmas, should be neglected, and 
none of the ceremonies that came on that day should 
be observed. Thus we see Christianity from first to 
last set itself against Christmas, instead of building 
it up. Christmas instead of being a Christian insti- 
tution, is precisely one institution that Christianity 
has tried to put down. The question to-day is, is 
Christmas pagan or Christian? More pagan than 
Christian, The churches are thronged, not to listén 
to the sermons or the flowing prayers, or to make 
the confession; but, to listen to the music, to hear 
the choir, to observe the decorations, to look into the 
happy faces of friends and companions; in a word, 
there is not a Christian church on Christmas day, in 
which the elements of Christianity, the bleak, ascetic 
elements that belong to the faith, are not, just as far 
as possible, abolished. The charm is in the base- 
ment, where the young people are getting up their 
theatricais, the attraction is in the spirit that is in 
the air; the last thing that Christians remember 
when they go to church on Christmas-day, is the 
bloody settles that makes the centre of their creed. 
Now, what shall wedo? Shall Christmas be allowed 
to go by the board? Shall we have no more Christ- 
mas at all? Shall we make it over to the children? 
Shall we simply borrow the old pagan practice of 
giving gifts to the young, of decorating our Christ- 
mas-trees ? 

For those who have no land, but who are walking 
around, is then the lesson of Christmas lost? For 
those who are no:longer young; for those who are 
immersed in the struggle of life; for those whose 
winter lasts not for a season but for the greater part 
of the year; for those who dwell in the darkness, 
and in the cold; for those whose hope is faint, whose 
memories are bitter; let us trust that the time is yet 
coming when the Christmas festival shall mean some- 
thing for men and women as well as for boys and 
girls. But what is it to be? The old pagan festi- 
val is not for us—this is for the young folks. The 
essence of the pagan festival of Christmas was grat- 
itude to nature, subserviency to nature, submission 
to nature, The old people lived on the sunlight, the 
sunbeam was their regenerator, was their inspiration. 
Living in the cold and darkness,their lives unprivi- 
leged and bitter, hedged about by limitations mani- 
fold, they hung upon the coming over the hills of the 
sun, as people who are wretched and sick, and feel 
the nightmare, long for the morning—and worship 
was at the bottom of the observance. Verily they 
adored Apollo, Hercules, Bacchus, but their gods 
were in the vapor, were in the sky, in the earth, their 
deity was the sun, was the moon, was the stars, the 
ocean, the rivers, the brook, the standing pool. Every 
tree was a deity, the bushes, the herbage, the flow- 
ers, all had their separate divinities; nature was peo- 
pled with gods and goddesses, beneficent and fierce. 

Sacrifices were brought, hymns were sung, pray- 
ers were made, holy festivals were instituted, out of 
gratitude, to--propitiate some of these deities of na- 
ture, that were all about, visible or invisible,’to bless 
or curse mankind, There was’ tio science, there was 
no art, no literature, nothing—nothing! Hopeless 
and helpless man lived; the beam of light was their 
divinity; cowering and trembling, crouching to the 
earth in fear and terrer they looked about them and 
waited for these elemental powers to bring them 
help. Neither can we-atcept the Christian idea, 
founded upon a hatred?ef nature. Christianity has 
for its fundamental idea: an abhorrence of nature. 

Nature was a source of evil, nature held the hid- 
den curse, nature was a thing to be abhorred, to be 
fled from. The birth of Christ was not to the 
Christian the birth of the sun-god. It was the birth 
of a redeemer coming to rescue a race bound in sin 
and condemned to everlasting wrath. The religion 
thereforefZis grim and gloomy, awful and ascetic; it 
discourages passion, it discountenances joy, it abhors 
light and color, and the song and the dance are 
alien to its spirit. 

The lesson of Christmas, therefore, to the Chris- 
tian, is not a lesson of joy and expectation, as he be- 
lieves he is totally depraved and that a deliverer has 
come to rescue him from the consequences of his 
depravity. Now, we do not believe that we are 
totally depraved, we do not believe that the human 
race is lost, we do not believe in sin, we do not 
count ourselves to be miserable sinners. We believe 
in the power of thought, in. reason, in conscience, in 
the strength of our hearts to subdue the world. We 
believe that ‘man is his own providence, his own 
deliverer, his own regenerator. We do not look for 
a supernatural redemption. To us, the story of the 
birth of Christ is legendary, it is a myth. We do 
not believe that such a person as the Christ ever 
lived. To us the Christian mythology is like any 
other, rich and beautiful it may be, but mythology 
still, created by imagination; a phantasy, not 
believed _to be in the domain of history, The essence 


and spectres; there are ghosts that walk abroad in 
the darkness. Try to imagine, if you can, the state 
of the world in those old primeval. times, when 
people had no means to light up their darkness ex- 
cept in sunbeams; how awful their state, narrow 
cramped, and limited, they shrank from themselvés 
and lived in corners, Was not the dark a positive 
power when it crushed the very minds of men, and 
compelled them to cower before the superstition of 
their own minds? What effect is produced in a dark 


chamber by bringing in a candle; the darkness is 


dispelled; the night-mare is at an end; the spectres 
disappear; the solid form is seen tobe an apparition 
and goes. Can one born blind ever be educated— 
thoroughly educated? Taught many things it can be 
certain; but how many things can be taught only by 
the help of the eye! and if the eye is extinguished 
what darkness settles upon the mind! Is ignorance 
a negative? Ignorance, we say, is-the absence of 
knowledge; but what an absence is the absence of 
knowledge! All the enormities of society.come from. 
the absence of knowledge. Why do men hate each 
other? Why these wars and oppressions? ‘Why 
these attempts on the part of one people to put 
another people down? Why these mutual envies 
and jealousies? Why these strivings? Why these 
wars of religion? Why these antipathies in our 
churches? + Why these missionary enterprises— 
efforts on the part of one church to put another 
church down? Why these quarrels between creeds? 
Why all-these dividing lines between sects? Simply 
because they do not understand each other. Simply 
because light has not come on their darkness, 
- Here is one study born in this generation, new to- 
day, at present limited to very few scholars, the 
study of comparative religion—the study of all re- 
ligions in the world from a scientific point of view. 
Here are men gathering together all the sacred books 
` of the race, reading them with open and sympathetic 
hearts, ‘The very idea of it is regenerating; the 
birth of that idea is the birth of the new son of man. 


Establish that thought, that all religions are human, | 


that all faiths are but creations of mankind, marking 
the different steps of its progress, that no one church 
has a right to domineer over the other, that no one 
system of belief is privileged over the other; estab- 
lish that belief, and wars of religion: cease, the dog- 
matism of theologians is at an end, there is no more 
of that bitter bloodthirsty hate that has cursed Chris- 


tianity from the beginning, the reign of dogmatism 


-is over, the creeds are: disenchanted—are exorcised; 
the men that abhorred each other are brothers; the 
priests no longer administer sacrifices in the name of 


the only God; there are no missionaries going abroad 


to convert to the letter of the faith a people who 
have a better faith than theirs; at once, the sceptre 
falls from the hand of: priestcratt, the crown is taken 
from the old ecclesiastical dignitaries, and a sweet 
feeling of sympathy runs through the world from end 
to end, The bibles are open to each other. Men 
behold how many bibles echo the same word; how 
from the conscience of the race, in all lands, in all 
generations, comes the same solemn, the same grand 
principle. . In this one thing.we have an illustration 
daily, an illustration that no generation had.before 
us, or even so much-as expected to, of the supremacy 
of the human elemént over the divine élement. ` 

When Professor Huxley gave his course of lectures 
in New York upon evolution, he made this remarka- 
. ble statement: “I have no doctrine to propound. I 
have no scheme of conversion to establish, I am 
not pledged to any interpretation of the scriptures. 
I study facts as they are in my domain as far as I 
can see them; ‘do you study the facts in your 
domain, you in yours, and when we have all the facts 
there are we can begin to form some idea of crea- 
tion.” os 

This sentiment, that guided the words that were 
spoken to that: effect by Thomas Huxley, reveals a 
new future to the whole world. Emancipation of 
creed; and the doctrine and spirit of pure, liberal 
aspiration, the simplest, the truest—willing to wait— 
‘marks a new effort, and I claim just as soon as the 
philosophical world, the religious world, the scientific 
world shall find itself in sympathy with Thomas 
Huxley, then, that. moment a child shall come, over 


& 


whose birth the angels may well sing their happiest |: 


songs. One point more, the supremacy of the human 
over the evil. This was intimidated in the symbol of 
the birth of Christ, in the song which the angels 
sung: ‘Peace-on earth, good will to men, glory to 
the highest.” “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
How enchanting a prophecy, how lovely a vision, 
how transporting a dream. “Peace on earth.” No 
more wars; no more hate; no more feuds; no more 
conflicts of interest; nò more struggle of man against 
man, .What a vision it is!, ‘Peace;” for is not 
way the evil of evils, the:one evil? mention one, and 
you mention every suffering, every pain, every afflic- 
tion, every sorrow, to which the human race is inci- 
dent, Poverty, misery, orphans, widows, untimely 
death, devastation of fields, breaking up of homes, 
the retarding of civilization, the destruction of all 
the forces that keep-up our: human society, pulling 
. down, society, destroying the pillars upon which it 


pesta; impairing mid ‘embarrassing ` the -march of opposition to the enactment of ‘a prohibitory liquor law. 
g: the incoming of a-bétter future, | On the contrary, his hatred of obscene literature is gur- 


! histévy) prevent: 


_ She Seth Beaker, Tiaro, 


tion’is alive, and peoples the world with apparitions | 


were all going from the: bad to worse, and in fifty 


‘We spoke now of what war has done, alas, what has 
it not undone! The angels sing “Peace on earth.” 
Has the chirch that calls: itself by the-name of that 
little child brought it? Has Christianity abolished 
war? Has it done anything to abolish war? It can- 
not be proved that any great war has been prevented 
by the power of Christianity; possibly, it may have 
been, and yet for- every time that this religion of 
Christ has prevented war, it has started one. The 
wars of Christianity, the wars of Christendom, the 
wars of the Church, were the bloodiest, longest, most 
terrible that have ever been waged, wars in defense 
of dogmatism, in defense of creed, credulity, wars of 
the church against other churches, wars to suppress 
opinion, wars to keep down the growing spirit of 
humanity, wars against heresy, wars against faith. 
It is asserted by responsible men, that Christianity 
has made more war than it stopped. It has done so, 
simply because it does not represent the human ele- 
ment, but the. element of narrowness and closeness, 
the principles of dogmatism. We look for the time 
when war shall cease through what agency? through 
preaching, or through sacrifices, or through ecclesi- 
astical domination? Not so; but through the preva- 
lence of the human. element of justice. How is it 
with the great war now raging in the Hast? Before 
that war could be declared, the war which after all 
is a religious one, the Greek church on one side, the 
Moslem on the other, before that war could be de- 
clared, the council, the devices, the efforts on the 
part of people in Europe to prevent it, to make an 
arrangement, to make the outbreak unnecessary, and 
every step in it has been followed by the watchful 
eyes of the people of Europe who are determined to 
do what they can to prevent it ranning beyond their 
control. In what spirit have these efforts of preven- 
tion been made? Not in the spirit of brotherly love, 
not in the idea that they'all believe in-a common sal- 
vation, that they were all believers in the same 
Christ; but that they were all human, that nations 
were groups of the human family, that all are natives 
of a common ‘country, and that our interests run. in 
the interest of peace. 

We must have peace, we must break up these old 
prejudices, these ancient superstitions, born of ignor- 
ance; born of that inhumanity which has character- 
ized every government, every religion that has ever 
been established. To be sure, we have not got very 
far, it is a little child in the manger, not a man yet; 
but when this hope of humanity is in this sense of 
supremacy, the supreme value of the mind, this faith 
in kindness, this glovious expectation of a better day 
coming, when this shall become mature, widespread 
and universal, then what may we.not see? 

Three or four days ago I listened to a clergyman, 
one of an advanced Christian denomination. { heard 
him speak in the bitterest terms of depondency, 
about the tendency: of things in America; how we 


years we shall be further and further; with the in- 
humanities and crimes of Europe surrounding and 
crushing“us down, if we did not come back to the 
old’ prejudices, and revive the old lives. 

I did not - believe in a word of it, because if I see 
anything, I do see this: that the element of human- 
ity, respect for intelligence, reverence for knowledge, 
belief in the power of sympathy and kindness, the 
resurrection of the human conscience, faith in the 
power of human achievements, is growing, is spread- 
ing. Help it grow. Help it spread. We shall find 
that there is not an evil which we cannot easily re- 
move; not a burden that we cannot lift without an 
effort; not a mischief settled upon us, in America, 
which, when we will, we cannot brush away like 
dust. It isso. It is so; all that is necessary is, that 
we should feel that the hnman nature in us is coming 
to its rights, And then the angels will sing their 
ancient song once more, but they will sing it in our 
own heart, and they not only will make the promise, 
“Peace and good will,” but they will fulfill it. 


Selections. 


{From the Inde] 
A Protest. 


s New Beprorp, Mass,, Dec. 20, 1877. 
Eprror Inprx:—Your first editorial in reference to ob- 
scene literature and its circulation I read with great 
delight, a delight which portions of your second editorial 
on the same subject do not. tend to intensify. While your! 


‘utterances prompt me to thank you for stating your own, 


position in so manly a fashion, they also induce me to state 
that there is at least one man—~-whether ‘‘ in his senses.” or 
out of them others must judge—who ‘‘ ventures to tell the 
public explicitly that he is in favor of abolishing all legal 
restrictions upon the use ” of the mails for the circulation 
of really obscené literature. To develop the argument by 
which he maintains this position’ might involve him ina 
discussion for which he has no time, and he therefore con- 


tents himself with the simple assertion, adding only that, 


the editor of The Index would be no more justified, on this 
account, in representing’ him as "going before the world’ 
asa champion of obscene literature,” than e would be in 


‘representing the editor of The Index as going before the 


world as a champion of drunkenness on account of his. 


passed only by-his ‘hatred of that spirit which endeavors 
to make other people moral by encroaching on their rights. 
Sincerely yours, Bens. R. Tucker. 


The Freedom of the Press, : 

Anthony Comstock’s name is becoming quite familiar to 
newspaper reading people, but whether for praise or for 
blame may not yet. be perfectly apparent. Within 4 fort- 
night two editors, one, Mr. Heywood of Zhe Word in this 
State, the other, Mr. Bennett of THE TRUTH SEEKER in 
New York, have been arrested by him, for sending through 
the United States mails some of their publications which 
expressed sentiments and ideas not compatible with hig 
notions of propriety. We had thought that the constitu: 
tions both of Massachusetts and of the United States guar- 
anteed the freedom of the press; but to imprison under 
any pretense, editors and authors for sending their publica- 
tions through the mails seems to us to be a very plain vio- 
lation of constitutional law. People who do not like 
another’s sentiments or ideas need not read them; but 
because those sentiments or ideas are not agreeable to Mr, 
Comstock, or to any one else, is no sufficient reason why 
their authors may not publish and send’ them through the 
mails.—Norfolk Co. Journal, Hyde Park, Mass, 


Arrest of Lottery Men. 


However immoral or illegal the lottery business máy be, 
we cannot approve the means which have been resorted to 
by Anthony Comstock for its suppression. He arrests men 
for sending lottery circulars through the mails. There is 
a statute of the United States which purports to authorize 
this; but it seems to us that a policy regulation like this 
lies entirely outside of the province of national Govern- 
ment. That Government was not established to regulate 
the private morals of the people. 

All spying and prying into the contents of the mails is 
highly objectionable; and we do not see where the Federa 
Government derives its rights io discriminate. between dif 
ferent kinds of mail matter on the ground of a difference 
in its moral quality. One of the most arbitrary assertions 
of power ever made in the interest of slavery was that of 
the right to exclude anti-slavery publications from’ the 
mails. This was vigorously denounced-on the floor of 
Congress as unconstitutional, and it was one of the moat 
odious of all the pro-slavery measures. It undoubtedly 
exercised no little influence in hastenivg the downfall of 
slavery. The act prohibiting the transmission of lottery 
circulars through tne mails is immoral in ita tendency; it is 
also unconstitutional, and should be repealed. There are 
other and better means for the suppression. of lotteries. — 


N. F. Sun. ` 


Invasion of Liberty and the Common Right to 
Knowledge. he 

As never before ought the Freethinkers ang Liberals of 
every school to unite in the maintenance of free speech 
and a free press. ‘' These are times that try men’s souls,” 
Tyranny, like a crowned demon, has its hands on the throats 
of the people. Heavy fines and penalties are being 
imposed upon honest, out-spoken men, who are infidels to 
the system of modern Christianity and differ from the old 
schools of thought. E, H. Heywood, of the Word and 
D. M. Bennett of the TRUTH SEEKER are arraigned before 
Tribunalsiof the United States Government on the charge 
of circulating obscene literature, Mr. Heywood is guilty 
of sending Dr, Trall’s ‘Sexual Physiology” and “ Cupid’s 
Yokes,” through the mails. Mr. Bennett published an 
t Open letter to Jesus Christ” and ‘‘ How do Marsupials 
Propagate their Kind,” an article written originally for the 
Popular Science Monthly, and circulated them through the 
same agency. Now,if the Government has a right to 
enforce a gag-law, what becomes of the presa? If Dr. 
Trail’s book and similar works are obscene, then why not 
enforce a law that physiology as a study shall be abolished 
in the public schools, and moral educational societies be 
prohibited the right of discussion on the various topics 
that come up from time to time, as human beings are con. 
sidered physiologically and every other way. The pre- 
natal conditions ‘of children were considered in one of 
these meetings held not long since in Boston. Had a 
reporter been present and recorded the sayings of these 
good people, probably it would be unsafe to deliver the 
same through the mails, as Comstock in his late arrests has 
done the same a4 to'declare that physiology can be studied 
toa certain extent, but beyond a certain limit it tends to 
moral degradation. 

When the question of obscenity is fairly open to discussion 
we will find it a big one. What will become of thé Bible, 
the productions of Byron, Shakespeare, Shelly, and a host 
of others, and some of the newspapers, if ali obscene 
writings are to be suppressed? The question is not, or 
should not be, whether Heywood or Bennett are right or 
wrong in their theories, but shall they be denied the right 
of: expressing their opinions.’ The lawyer who plead the 
case. of Mr. Heywood said that within one week’ he bad 
received information that many of the youngest children in 
the public schools in this city were familiar with all forms 
of vice, That they had been detected in the most vicious 
ways. I ‘guarantee their parents are unfamiliar with 
Trall’s Sexual Physiology.” (I quote that book because it 
was carried into the court by Comstock.) ‘No mother or 
father who understands the entire physiological develop- 
ment of the body will leave & child of either sex to become 
destroyed through ignorance. It is the want of ‘such 
knowledge and not the use of it that carries vice into the 
schools, destroys the intellect. and corrupts the bodies of- 
the children, If it is important that physicians under 
stand the human body and its functions why is it no 
equally so that a come in possession of the same know 
-edge.—Hull's Crucible. - a). ges : : 
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The New Year:—The New Volume. 


_ This, as we write, is a beautiful New Year’s morn- 


ing, and we wish the readers of Tar TRUT SEEKER 


& happy New Year. May 1878 bea happy year to 


them and may they live to see the return of many 
If we. had it in our power it would afford us 


more. 
great pleasure to place every one of our fridnds and 


every person in the country, for that matter, in a 


condition to be comfortable and happy. To do this 
we would give them, First, good health, with the 


knowledge how to preserve it, and a good store of 


healthy, nutriitous food; second, we would make 
them self-sustaining, placing them in a position 
where they could have a remunerative occupation to 
pursue. This is doubtless one of the two great 
essentials to happiness and contentment; Third, we 
would cause them to possess a lively mental anxiety 
for knowledge and truth ; we would stimulate them 
to a fondness for studying scientific works which 
teach the operations of Nature, her laws and 
demands. We would induce them to be anxious to 
learn the causes and effects, the why and the where- 
fore of everything that occurs. We would divest 
their minds of all things tending to superstition, 
mysticisms, theological dogmas, mythological absur- 
dities and everything of the kind and cause them to 
be more fond of the real, substantial, tangible truth 
than all things else. 


With pleasant surroundings, with a good occupa-: 


tlon, with enough to eat and wear, a comfortable 
home, with a dislike for all falsehoods, errors and 
chimeras, and a fondness for living traths, how 
happy the world might be ! 

Of course, we would cause every person to read 
Tar Teur SEEKER, for by this means we should 
be morally certain that they would have much of 
truth placed before them, and that by perusing its 
pages they would imbibe a strong love for it, 
and a corresponding dislike for all error, hypocrisy, 
and fraud. 

Now, if we had but a tithe of the power and good- 
ness ascribed to the supposed personage who rules 
and directs all the affairs, not only on this little 
planet, but millions of others larger and grander, we 
would make it our business to place everybody in a 
position to be happy on the basis herein marked out. 
~ But it so happens that we have not almighty power, 
and so all we can do to bring this desirable state 
of things about is to use the influence of argument. 
and persuasion addressed to the best reason of our 
readers, 
bring this happy condition of affairs into existence, 


if the public can only be induced to make use of the f 


means which will lead to it. There is land enough, 
there is room enough, there is air enough, suushine 


enough, health enough, truth enough, happiness. 


enough, work enough, for every man, woman, and 
child, if the means are taken to secure them all. To 
show the right way to achieve this great desidera- 
tum is the sole object and aim of tun TRUTH 


BRExEE; and we are convinced that these are thou- 
| chance to be heard. - 


sands ready to co-operate with us in this commend-. 
able: enterprise. 


‘We-hope that this initial number of Vol. V. of; 


Tux Trora SEEKER, as it starts off witu. a doubled. 
capacity and a partially new dress, will meet: the 
approbation of its many friends, 
that they will see many marks of improvement and. 
progress in its added pages which wil more and. 
more endear it to its friends, and make them more: 
and more anxious to contribute to its success and. 
long life. 

Among the many new features which. haye been 


added to these columns, it may not be amiss to men- 


There is the possibility in our country to: 


It-is to be hoped : 


tion a few, for it would seem a pity if they should 
escape Observation and appreciation. 

ist. The new type; in which above half of the 
paper is printed. We purchased five hundred 
pounds of “long primer” for this purpose and we 
trust that the words and sentiments printed from it 
in these columns and in tracts, pamphlets and books 
may be read by hundreds of thousands within the 
next few years. 

2d. The new Radical story; “ The Darwins,” by 
the general favorite, Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker. We 
doubt not that the thousands of persons who read 
“John’s Way” with so much interest will take an 
equal amount of pleasure and derive an equal 
amount of instruction from this story. We have no 
doubt that it will be duly appreciates by our many 
readers. 

3d. The Radical Pulpit; in which will be given 
discourses by O. B. Frothingham, Felix Adler, 
J. W. Chadwick, and others. They will be reported 
expressly for Tum TRUTH SEEKER by Mr. Gustavus 
Hamburger. We apprehend that this is an addition 
with which thousands will be delighted; for here 
they will always find the latest and most advanced 
thought of the times, expressed in the most eloquent 
language and happiest style. This feature alone is 
worth fully the additional price asked for the 
paper. 

4th. Letters from the Devil and his compeers, It 
is not necessary that we should say much about 
these. We feel sanguine that they will receive due 
appreciation, and that not a little interest will be 
taken in what “Old Splitfoot” has to say from time 
to time, as well as what may be said in the same 
department by the other misty, fogy old fellows-he 
mentions, all of whom are anxious to have a hearing. 

5th: The Scientific Department (revived), in which 
will appear the writings of Haeckel, Tyndall, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, Proctor, Wallace, and other scientists. 
We know many will hail with nuan the reappear- 
ance of this department. 

6th. The Home Circle. In this department will 
appear, from time to time, such articles as pertain to 
home, the family, domestic life, etc. 

wth. The Laws of Life and Health. Under this 
head will be given, from time to time, information 
relative to physiology, life, health, disease, hygeine, 
etc., valuable for all to understand. 

8th. Answers to Enquirers. In this column will 
be answered such questions as may be sent in by 
readers, touching theology, Freethought, science, 
literature, and a thousand other things that con- 
statnly arise. This is an instructive and valuable 
addition. 

oth. Currency and Finance. There is much to be 
said on these subjects. They are vital questions and 
they have been tabooed too much herevonorea in these 
columns. 

10th. Social Topics. Embracing subjects pertain- 
ing to social life, relations of the sexes, the popula- 
tron question, woman’s rights, female suffrage, etc. 

lith. Selections. Under this head will be given 
such worthy articles from magazines and reviews as 
we can find room for. : 

12th. Useful Recipes, for cooking, household mat- 
ters, etc. The utility of this column will be seen at 
once, 

13th. The Matrimonial Department. Containing 
notices, enquiries, applications, etc., pertaining to the 
vital subject of matrimony—a sort of social ex- 
change for the benefit of those of both sexes who 
wish to extend their acquaintance, 

14th. George Francis Train! The epigrams and 
sharp, pungent sayings of this remarkable man are 
popular and sought after by a‘large number of read- 
ers, It is but right that Mr. Train should have a 


With these useful features added to the others 
prominent in Taz TRUTH SEEKER, an arpument is 
not necessary to convince any reasonable person that 
the journal must be one of great value. The next 
thing necessary to be done’ is to largely increase its 
circulation. With expenses doubled, and the price 
increased but fifty per cent., it must be evident to all 
that its number of patrons should be largely aug- 
mented. It costs a good deal of money to issue 
weekly a sixteen-page paper of the size of this; and 
if any one doubts it, they have only to try the 
lexperiment to be fully conwiuced. Then, to make 


the enterprise a success, many new subscribers will 


be necessary. 


We are grateful to those friends who have sent iñ 
new names, and we earnestly hope the good work 
may be continued for months to come. Thousands 
of names of patrons should be added to our lists. If 
every friend will constitute himself or herself à 
committee of one to obtain from one to ten new sub- 
scribers, 2 great good and certain success will be 
accomplished. We are quite willing to hold up the 
Banner of ‘Truth to the best of our ay: if friends 
o’er the land will give us their aid. 

Those who favor the work in which we are ott 
gaged, will undoubtedly give us their patronage and 
induce as many othérs to do the same as possible, 
Those who wish to see T'qgz TRUTH Srxger die a 
death of starvation, will of course withdraw their 
support and try to persuade others to do so also. 
We submit it to every reader whether, in view of 
the exigencies of the times, this is a fitting period 
for friends to grow cold-hearted and indifferent as 
to the prosperity of our cause. Every one, of course, 
must decide this question for himself. 

It ia hardly necessary to again ask old patrons to 
be prompt in renewing, for all must know how need- 
ful it is that we are properly supplied with funds to 
carry on our business. Those who find it inconven- 
ient to remit the amount for a year, can send $1.50 
for six months, or 75 cents for three-months. It 
takes promptly-paying patrons to make a paper @ 
success. We have hitherto owed everything to our 
patrons, and we hope this debt will not be lessened. 

Tf all our friends will co-operate with us and do 
all they can to help us, our labors will be made com- 
paratively light. Before the close of 1878 may Tux 
TRUTH ÑEEKER find itself permanently and success- 
fully established upon its feet. 

= 
Will You Join Our Ranks? 

Copies of this initial number will be sent to many 
who are not subscribers now, but who are asked to 
become so. We wish them to consider themselves 
invited to allow us to add their names to onr lists, 
For this large paper we only ask $3.00 per year, $1.50 
for six months, 75 cents for three months, postage 
included. ' 

We will be glad if friends will send us the names 
of such parties not now taking Tur TRUTA SEEKER 
as will be likely to appreciate it, and who will 
probably become subscribers. If they feel like 
enclosing a small sum to pay cost, postage, ete., it 
will not be refused. 

This number will be sent to the trial subscribers 
who have been taking it two months that they may 
see its improvement. If they wish to continue 
taking the paper, they must write at once, and 
send the price for three, six or twelve months, If 
they do not do this the paper will not be sent longer. 
We will be glad to add as many of these to our 
regular list as possible. They will be certain to 
receive the full value of their money. 

As the price of the enlarged paper is fifty 
per cent, more than heretofore, the credits on the 
list will be changed to suit the alteration of price ; 
thus those who have paid $2.00 for the present year 
will be credited for eight months, and shorter terms 
in the same proportion—the time credited at the two 
dollar price will be shortened one-third to adapt it 
to the three dollar rate. Those who wish to pay up 
to the end of the volume, which ends also with the 
year, will do well to do so, and they will thus know 
how much to remit. Those who find that the date 
on their tab is wrong, will please write and notify, us 
of the fact. 

Extra copies of this issue will be sent to various 
friends to hand to those not now subscribers but 
myy be likely to become so if once made acquainted 
with the sheet. Thus, those.receiving extra copies 
will please hand them to such persons as they know, 
who ought to become patrons, and urge them: a 
little in that direction. 

no , 
. «Those Petitions: . 

Our friends who have been getting signatures to 
the petitions to Congress will please send them in, so 
as to atrive here by the 15th ifst. It is desirable to 
send them on to Washington i in 4 body by that: time. 
We are getting many in alfeady. W. F. Barkley of 
Mt, Pleasant, Pa., sent in one with four, undred and 


twenty names to it, and several have sent in with 
over one hundred names. A friend in the West 
writes that he thinks he will obtain over two thou- 
sand signatures. But those which only contain a 
limited number of signers, are also acceptable. 
Those who can use more petitions are requested to 
send for them at once. Let the good work go on. 
a a 
Premiums Awarded. 
To induce new subscribers, friends, to join our 
ranks and lend us their aid, we make the following 
offers: 


All new patrons who send us $3.00 shall be entitled |. 


to the enlarged TRUTH SEEKER for 1878 and ten 
numbers of 1877. H een 

All new patrons who send $3.50 shall be entitled 
to Taz TRUTH SEEKER for, 1878 and a copy: of the 
“Humphrey-Bennett Discussion” or “The Truth 
Seeker Collection ”—containing nearly 600 pages 
each—as they may select, ` , K 

All new patrons who will send us $4.00 shall be 
entitled to Tum Truru SEExER for 1878 and the 
four volumes of Truth Seeker Tracts—2,100 pages— 
in paper. 

Ail new patrons who will send us $5.00 shall be 
entitled to the paper for one year and either of the 
following works: “The World’s Sages, Thinkers, 
and Reformers,” Amberley’s “Analysis of Religious 
Belief,” Thomas Paine’s “ Great Works in One Vol- 
ume,” “ The Champions of the Church ” (as soon as 
issued), or four volumes of The Truth Seeker Tracts 
in cloth. We trust our old patrons will not ask to 
be hired to keep on with us, 

All persons who order Vol. V. and any of the-pre- 
ceding volumes bound (for prices of which see 
another article) shall be allowed a discount of 20 per 
cent on each, S 

Those who will send $25.00 shall be entitled to 
ten copies of the enlarged TRUTH SEEKER for one 
year. 

May hundreds and thousands. avail themselves of 


the liberal offers. 
pe 


. Volume IV., Bound. 
A limited number of Tux TRUTH SEEKER for 1877, 
can be furnished, sent post-paid for $3.00. Volumes 
L, IL, and III., can also be furnished, neatly bound, 
at $1 in paper, $1.50 in cloth, for Vol. 1., $2, and 
$2.50, for Vol. IL (sixteen months), and $2.50 for 
Vol. IIL, cloth., Those wishing the four volumes in 
cloth, can have them sent by express for $7.50, 
which is very cheap. By mail, $1.75 additional 
for postage wili be required. 
————- i 
Books, Books, Books. 

This is the season of the year when we have long 
evenings for reading.. Let those who wish to help 
us along send to us for what books they wish—first, 
those published by ourselves, and second, those pub- 
lished by others, sent post-paid at publishers’ prices, 
We make some profit on books and orders for them 
are a benefit to us. Friends will please govern them- 
selves accordingly. When they wish hooks let them 
not. forget us. 


$< 
B Trial Subscribers. 

Two months ago we offered Tux TRUTH SEEKER 
to trial subscribers, two months for twenty cents. 
Nearly two thousand availed themselves of the 
opportunity, or their friends did for them. The 
paper being now enlarged to double size, we will 
make the still more favorable offer, to send it two 
months for thirty cents to new trial subscribers. 
This barely covers the price of the white paper 
alone. Those who have taken the paper before, 
either as regular or trial subscribers, are not included 
in this offer. Who will send in the names: of one 
hundred new trial subscribers? _ i aS 

gig 

2 Turning the. Tables. sed 

The following is clipped from 4 Boston paper. It 

_ shows that Brother Heywood has decided to fight 
` the enemy with his own weapons: 

“A SUIT AGAINST ANTHONY Comstock.—Anthony 

‘Comstock, Special Agent of the Post-Office Depart- 
‘ment to suppress the sebding of obscene matter 
‘through the mails, and who recently arrested Mr. E. 
H. Heywood of. Princeton, Mass., for sending two 
books, “ Sexual Physiology.” and “Cupid’s Yokes,” 
‘has been sued by Mr. Heywood, in an action brought 
ain the United States Circuit Court at Boston, for 
i 


The Truth Seeker, Jonnarp’ 5, 1878. 


damages for false arrest and false imprisonment, and 
to. test: the legality of Mr, Comstock’s proceed- 
ings, it being alleged that he has abused his legal 
authority in this case.” “a 
This is just the right course to pursue. We 
wished to take the same in our own case, but our 
attorneys advised to the contrary. It will be well 
for Comstock to show why he willfully annoys peace- 
ful, quiet citizens. If he can have ten or twenty 
suits brought against him and be forced to give-bail 
or. go to prison, it may give him a taste of the sweets 
he has been bestowing upon others. We hope Bro. 
Heywood may succeed in bringing him to justice. 
We have received intelligence that Comstock has 
recently caused the arrest of Frank Rivers for send- 
ing “The Fruits of Philosophy ”—a strictly scientific 
work—through the mails. .So the inveterate prose- 
cutor, it seems, has not yet had enough of “law.” 
It is to be hoped that at an early day he will be sat- 
isfied.and be able to turn his attention in some other 
direction. We trust that Mr. Rivers will come off 
as well in this case as recently when the State author- 
ities pitched into him on the same charge. Our own 


case is not yet decided. 
eg ——______—_- 


SALAMANOA, N. Y., December 25, 1877. 

Enrror TRUTH SEEKER:—I am pleased to announce 
that Rev. 8. W. Sample, of Meadville, Pa., (whom 
we named “The Young Ingersoll,” at the Randolph 
meeting) will lecture at any place in the United 
States during the months of January and February, 
1878, on payment of his actual expenses. His lec- 
tures are: . 

Liberal Demands and Duties, + 
Free Religion. 
Woman’s Right to the Elective Franchise. 
The Betterment of the Laboring Classes. 
‘ What is Infidelity ? 
Buddha and Buddhism. 
. The Religion of Worldliness. ' 

Allow me to add, that the first and third I heard 
our young friend deliver at Randolph. They were 
both able and eloquent. Liberals, keep this young 
man in the lecture field. - H. L. GREEN. 

-—————————$<-gr aaam 
Defense Fund. 
The following donations haye been received up to date: 


Donations.—Joseph Sedgebeer, $10.00; Milo and Sallie 
Miner, $5 00; E. M. Davis, $5 00; S. Berendsohn, $5 00; 
A Friend, $5 00; Julius Samson, $3 00; M. D. Cohn, $2 00 
A. J.. $100; A. C. C. Tamsen, $2 00; J. B. Fenerty, $1 00; 
F. J. Freese, $100; Theodore Berendsohn, $100; A. 
Folck, $100; Z. T, French, $100; Thomas W. James. 
$100; A. A.» Lewis, $100; James Quinn, $100; Joel 
Stokes, $100; Lester B. Reading, $1 00 ; C. W. Sylvester, 
$1 00; Benjamin Griffin, $1 00; ‘J. H. Granthan, $1000; 
Jos. Woods, $1000; Charles W. Bouser, $5 00; Gran- 
ville Oretors, $5,00 ; William H. Geohagen, $2,00 ; Jacob 
Cretors, $1.00; Timothy Bowe, $1,00; Dr. Hoyt, $1,00 ; 
James D. Southerland, 50 cents ; Joseph Bradbury, $10.00 - 
Mrs. Sarah Bradbury, $5.00; Wm. McDonnell, $10.00 ; 
Dr. E. Newberry, $5.00 ; Wm. Rowe, $5.00; J. A. Hart, 
$1.00; M. Babcock, $10,00; Almond Owen, $10,00; W. A: 
Ramsdall, $4.00 ; James Body, $1,00; Dr. Geo. Chap- 
man, $5,00; Richard Matlock, $5.00; R. McIntosh, $10.00; 
Jesse Swain, $5 00 ; Jos. Woods (second donation). $5.00; 
J. M. Woods, $1.00 ; J. H. MeGriffiu, $1.00 ; M. Bronson, 
$5.00; Leonard Garney, $3.50; a Friend in Washington, 
$3.00; QG. W, Baldwin, -$5.00; Mrs. ©. A. N. Smith, 
$10.00; Edward C. Swain, $1,00; W., H. Sadden,-$1.00; 
J. Warner, $10.00; John N, Morrill, $5.00; Theo., Lees, 
$1.00;-E. Marquis, $1.00; Hiram Thomas, $1.00; Free 
Religious Discussion Society of Baltimore, $7.00; F, 
Kruse, $5.00; P. C. Johnson, $5.00; Frank L. Curtis. 
$1.00; Theodore Folster, $5.00; D. A. Belden, $1.00, 
John Hatch, 200; Wm. Atchison, $2.00 : Samuel Mellor; 
$5.00; William Mitchell, $1 00; Gatlisch Wohlgesinger. 
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| $2.00 ;. James McCoy, $2.00; Fred. Folster, $2.00 ; John B. 


Bullard, $2.00; Samuel Pelton, $2.50; Jacob Sassde- 
lowsky, $2.50; George Bruce, $1.00; George W, Remine, 
$1.00; ‘William Wayne, $2.50 ; Patrick L. Cleary, $5.00;, 
D. J. Ely, $1.00; Robert 8. Haight, $1.00; G. H. Krnschke 
$1.00; a friend in Minneapolis, $1.00; O. E. Beardsley, M. 
D., $5.00; John Mahara, $5.00; Mrs. A. B. Mahara, $5.00; 


| Wm. M. Rogers, $1.00; Hiram Gardner, $1.00; G. F 


Kessler, $1.00; Charles Hursch, M. D., $2.00; F. W. 
Smith, $2 00; N. S. Fowler, $2.00; R. E, Nye, $1.00; A. 
Minski, $2.00; R. M. J. Vail, $1.00; Mrs. Caglieresa, $3.00, 
Levi Kendall, $10.00; Otto Wellstein, $10.00; John Jamie- 
son, $1.00; J. G. Watts, $1.00; John Vanderly, 50c.; a 
friend, 50c.; H. W. Beckett, 50c.; J. M. Fenn, 50c.; W. 
Dibble, 50c.; H F. Alexander, 50.: E. A. Gaston, 50c.; 
D. Sutherland, 60c:; F. M. Kyte, 50c.; Geo. W. Alexan- 
der, 50.; N. M: Green, 50c.; L. Hubbard, 50c.; B. F. Gar- 
retson, 50c.; F-J. Emary, 50, Charles Armstrong, $1.00; 
M. Brannin, $5.00; H. T. Pollock, $3.00; Lewis Knapp, 


| $1.00; Martin Christiansen, 50c.; Martha Gale, $5.00; À. 


M. Hendry, $5.00; L. K. Jackson, $10.00; A. D. Long- 
necker, $1.00; D. C. Beckman, $1.00; W. H. Cosad, $3.75: 
Mrs. Mary L. Millspaugh, $1.00; Fred Busch, $5.00; 
Wilber Sykes, $1.00; T. A. Capehart, $1.00; A. M. Sid- 


Thomas Granger, 2.00; Charles Wiltse, 10.00; J. Stoddard, 

5.00; H..8. Hall, 3.00; John W. Gilbert, 5.00; Dr. E. B. 

Foote, Jr. 5.00; E. B. David, 3.00; Mr. Walthall, 1.00; P. 

H. Maenus, 1:00; John Lynch, 2.00; R. W. Jess, 10.00; 

Jacob Kohn, 1.00; James Palmer, 1:00; F. W. Brien, 1.00; 

J. S. Jet, 1.00; J. B. Greenbut, 1.00; R. H. Jefircy, 50 c. ; 
Wesley Milliken, 5.00; Silas Hesselgrave, 1.00; J, R. Bus- 

ser, 1.00; A Friend, 5,00; Robert Bbell, 2.00; J. H. Bar- 
low, 2.00; E. D. Stebbins, 2.00; Aiwin Payne, 2.00 ; Jobn 
S. Sherman, 2.00; J, B. Haines, 2.00; John D. Hager, 1-00; 
Oscar H. Steuer 50¢c.; Herman Stuuffer, 1.00; Hugo 
Schneeloch, 1.00; Alfred Rich, 1.00; M. V., B. Hill, 1.00; 
C. W. Corey, 1.00; A friend, 1.00;. ©. E. Howd, 1.00; 
Charles S. Doan, 1.00; Jeff. 5. Law, 50 ¢.; George Scheun, 
50¢.; H. A. Topliff, 1.005 B. Taylor, 50 c.; Wm. Cooney, 

1.00 ; Morris Stemitz, 1.00; E. H. Bennett, 1.00; W. H. 
Young, 50 c¢.; J. Peck, 1.00; T. B. Johnson, 2.00; Peter 
Clark, 5.00; P. Hilke, 5.00; V. J. Borrette, 10.00; Daniel 
Mason, 2.00; Alfred Hiscock, Sr., 6.00; Alfred Hiscock, 
Jr., 2.00 ;.E. J, Sleight, 3.00; Frank Bergenstein, 60 c.; 
W. R. Wilson, 3.00; Samuel Marshall, 1.15; W.S. Walter, 
2.00; David Llewellyn, 1.00; Ed. Liewellyn, 1.00; John 
Jarvice, 5.00; Geo, Harris, 1.00: J. B. Meredith, 1.00; Ed, 
Hesselgrave, 1.00, Thos. Pontre, 1 000, Robert Davis, 25 00; 
Wm Dougall, 1 00, Mrs Lucy Wilso, 1 00, John Morse, 175; 
John Warr, 100; G G Briggs, 20 00, © R Powell, 5 00; D 
R Burt, 25 00; Wm Hart, 1.00; Joha: M Stevens, 1.00; W 
M King, 1.00; G B Cole, 100; Thomas Freyer, 100; HA 
Tewksbury, 100; John Hollewood, 100; Louis Lange, 

5 00; J Creighton, 100; J B Branstetter, 4 00; W W Pow- 
ell, 100; Christopher Hill; Ed © Smith, 1 00; Oliver Rice, 
100; HL Ryder, 50 cents ; Thomas McGuire, 100; John 
Metter, 1 00; A Rose, 100; A Mabee, 1 00; J Siaudenmaner, 
100; H A Dames, 1 00; Hugo Apfield, 1 00; R O Olds, 200; 
Francis Johnson, 100; Albert Johnson, 1.00; Adam Frost, 
100; Thos § Old, 100; Henry Ross, 100; Joseph Noyes, 
100; Jason MacTurk, 100; Wm Smith, 2000; A R Sim- 
mons, 1 00; The Wickedest Man on Long Islund, 1 00; John 
C Hudson, 25 cts; Wm W Scholas, 60 cts; Wm Emmette 
Coleman, 250; Dr. E B Foote, 1500; D W Fillebrown, 1 00, 
A D Longnecker, 160; R & Nye, 100; Junius Brown, 
100; A Lobrey, 2 00; William’ H Reed, 600; John 
Grimsley, 1.00; E Robeson, 1.00; William Stevenson, 
1.00; J M Roberts, 10.00; Geo E Hartley, 10.00; E 8 Mc- 
Comas, 5.00; W H Huffman; 2.50; L Remillard, 6.00; D 
T Chambers, 2,50; J B Eaton, Jr, 2.50; Seig. Baer, 5 00. 
Geo Starks, 2.00; E C Brainard, 5.00; Danl F Moore, 2.50’ 
H J Geer, 2.00; W H Dorris, 5.00; Jaumes Hardinge, 14.003 
D R Sparks, 4.00; Wesley Sparks, 1.00; Thos Nicholson: 


10.00; R W Reber, 2.00; Dr-J P Ball, 1.00; J E Ball, 1.005 
L G Todd, 10.00; CT Pendleton, 3.00; Mrs R 8 Luce, 1,00) 
Philip Wootton, 5.00; Wm McLean, 2.00; Wm Temple; 
1.00; Luther Myers, 1; Chas E Chase, 1; M Hayden, 1; Q 
C Fink, 25; N J; Moore, 1; Geo E Nichols, 1; M R Rouse, 
1; Almon Robinson, 1; W H Bishop, 50 cts; Peter belde, 
1; Wm Sisson, 2; Jno Wood, 2; Henry Lamb,3; M Gif, 
ford, 8; Horace Lane, 2; Philip Willman 1; James Evans, 
50 cts; Grasshopper Sufferer, 50 cts; Wm H Roach, 1; J 
G Crawford, 1.15; C M Miller, 1; Samos Parsons, 10; 
Henry Crane, 10; DrJ§ Lyon,1; Ed Payne, M.D., 2; 
E Cook, 1; John § Haslam, 1; Jacob Tausig, 2; E Edinger, 
2; H W Dickey, 1; John Walker, 80 cts; Jubn Kelley, 50 


well and wife, $2.00; J. H. McCoy, $1.00: J. P. Whipple, 
$1.00; Lee Norton, $1.00: N. Beall, $5.00; D. C. Marsh, 
$3.00; A. P. Tilden, $2.00; F. W. Evans, $1.00; Wm. 


| Dudgeon, $10.00; Michael Mullin, $3.00; Oliver Gardner, 


$5.00: Isaac Eastlake, $1.00; Geo.’ W. Shoch, $1.00; a 
frand, 50c.; Wm, Watson, $5.00; Wm. Oderkirk, $1.00; 
David Davis, $1.00; J. J. Gowans, $1.00; Mrs. Henry P.: 
Davis, $1.00; Wm Hains, $1.00; F. M. Helm, $1.00; J. 
Francis Ruggles, $2.00; A. E. Rogers, 1.00; Edward Coch- 
ran, 1.00, F. E. Tracy, 1.00: W. H. Gale, 3.00: E. D. 
Richmond; 3.00; J. Warner, 10.00; P. Brace, 5.00; Wm; 
Norris, 1.00; 8. Goldsmith (loan) 10.00; F. Purdy, 2.00; L: 
QO: Bass, 5.00; James M. Pratt, 2.00; Wm. Hillery, 1.60; 
J. Helm, 10.00; Elmina D. Slenker, 1.00; A. Y. Fuller, 1,00; 


cts; Herman Boecklin, 5; D Higbee, M.D., 5; E L Band- 
ford, 2; A F Benedict, 2; H O Comegys, 2.50; FC 
Schwarnhorst, 2.50; G H Kruschke, 1; Wilford Usher- 
wood, 1 ; Joseph Bruckshaw,1; H Gildemeister, 6; G 
Edmunds, Jr., 4; 5 O Bishop, 1; 8 B Morrill, 7; John W 
Babbitt, M.D., 1; J W Farr and Wife, 2; Jobn Musgrave, 
1; Wm Brown, 1; John Johnson, 1; Robt Legg, 1; Geogre; 
Frew, 50 cts; Henry Cardwell, 1; Schuyler LaTourette, 2; 
FX Wagner, 2; BJ Boulton, 2; O Coolidge, 2; Joseph 
LeClere, 3; 8 H Preston, 2; J O Jones, 10; E K Hosford, 6; 
J Burrows, 5; Martha B Erwin, 1; Wm H Bush, 1; E L 
Wallace 2. ` 


PLEDGES. —Henderson and Brown, $25.00; W. P. Slensby, 
$25.00 ; Crocker and Colyer. $25.00: George C. Cowart, 
$25.00; Dr. E. B. Foote, $15.00; H. J. Woodhouse, $10.00; | 
John Flint, $5.00; Margaret Flint. $5.00 ; James Methven. 
$5.00; L. O. Bass, $5.00; A. H. Frank, $25.00; G. O. 
Fink, $50.00; Dr. D. Higbie, $5.00; Robt. Davis, $25.00; 
A, J. Culver, $10.00 ; Patrick Prandy, $5.00 ; Ex. Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, $2.00; Henry Crane, $26.00; Louis Lange, $5.00; 
A. V. Goffin, $10.00; T. A. Capehart, $1.00; L. T. Wilcox, 
$10.00 ; August Buessing, $2.00; M. W. St. John, $10.00 ; 
George E. Hartley, $1000; Henry V. Penney anu wife, 
$10.00; Geo. Kispert, $5.00; P. H. Lubingier, $10.00 ; 
J. Levy, $1.00; J. S. Bedel, $5.00; F. H. Sherwood, $5.00; 
H. E. Sherwood, $2.00; D. H. Howell, $2.00; Dr. A. Sher- 
man, $5.00; Mrs. L. F. Johnson, $10,00 ; Oliver Gardner, 
$10.00; A Friend, $5.00 ; Nelson Beal, $20.00 ; L. L. La 
France, $5.00; T. S. La France, $3.00; Israel Betz, M. D., 
$5 00; T. H. C. Sunshine, $5.00; Jucob Neihart, 2.00; J. 
Barrows, 5.00; Joseph Y. Crosby, 5.00; Peter Sarspair, 
1.00; W. Parking, 5,00; Obarles Wall, 5.00; Dr. J. 8. 
Lyon,100; F. J. Gage, 200. E. K. Hosford, 2500; Geo. 
Cornett, 200; Dr. W. B. Rigler, 5 00 ; Thomas Crawford, 
500; James 5. McCool (conditionaliy), 10000; Joseph 
Bradbury (conditionally), 100 00 ; Isane A. Pool, 5.00; ©. 
R. Fink, 550; J. J. Mondenaux, 250; Henry A. Stone, 
10 00 ; L. Vanderburg, 5.00; Dr. T. R. Kiuget, 6.00; A. T.’ 
Duthiil, 5.00 ; C. D. Tuttle, 5.00 ; A. Leon Cervantes, 15.00; 
B. F, Burk Jr., 3.00; F. Killenkamp, 6.00; J. M. Pratt, 
2.00; John Mellendy, 5.00; ©. H. Newman, 1 00; Sullivan 
Treat, 5.00: A. R. Simmons, 5.00; F. L. Scott, 1.00 ; Mrs. 
F. L. Scott, 1.00; Mr. Scott, Jr., 1.00; A. 8. Kinser, 5.00; 
George Parker, 10.00; 8. B. Bulkeley, 10.00; J. Wooll- 
stenholm, 2.00; D. R. Burt, 25.00; A Lohry, 2.00; Henry 
W. Southworth, 5.00; EC Brainard, 50.00; ES McComas, 
25.00; George Hendge, 5.00; Elizabeth Waters, 5.00; D C 
Tuttle and Friend, 5.00; W R Wilcox, 3.00; Isaac N Jones, 
5.00; Jos. Coveny, 10.00; Schuyler LaTourette, 10.00; A 
J Curtis, 5.00: 8 E Farwely, 5.00; M. E. Billings (if Inger- 
soll is employed), 25.00; D M Crane, 2.00; Capt H H 
Brown, 5.00; Andrew Willard, 5.00; R. Thorpe, 2.00; N 
Spoor, 5 00; C Z Blair, 5.00, 8 Lydard, 10,60; John Hobbs, 
10 00; Chas Leindecker and Friends, 25.00: Watson Ken- 
erdine, 10.00; Geo W Vordier, 25.00, M R Rouse, 5.00; H 
K Parr, 6; Mark Hoag, 5; Lorenzo Dorning, 5; Fridthjof 
Arntzen, 5; Gilbert Arnold, 1. $ 


Kind friends, we fervently thank yon all.—Ep, T. 8. 
9 

Linesvinie, Pa’, Jan. 1, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: A Happy New Year! ~~ — . 

The Liberals of Linesville, Crawford Co., Penn., will 
celebrate the 14lst anniversary of Thomas Paine’s birthday 
on the 27th, 28:h and 29th days of January, 1878. The 
speakers engaged for the occasion are H. L. Green, A. B. 
Brown, Dr. T. L. Brown, O. P. Kellogg, Judge R. 8. Me 
Cormick, and Rev. 8. W. Sample. 

i By ORDER oF COMMITTEE, 


1 


The Artistic Point of View. 

To THR EDITOR oF Tae TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I have danger, for every one of them, or for some among them. 
just read the article in the Boston Indez upon what is| There bas been always, for example, a sharp conflict, 
called the ‘‘Obscenity Legislation.” I fear it may influence literary and moralistic, over the question of The Nude in 
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you to change your position in regard to the necessity of | TÈ, AN bold ert-instincts have been in favor of it. Real 


withdrawing that legislation. 


view. 

There is, in the firat place, an acknowledged moral evil 
to be dealt with. AH good men and women deplore the 
existence of real obscenity, and of a class of publications 
aud venders of publications who seek to make gain of 
debauching the public imagination and morals, and espe- 
Cially of the young. The real remedy for this it is not my 
business to point out now, But so great is our abomina- 
tion of this filthy and hateful thing, that it becomes infin- 
itely easy to excite the public prejudice and hostility 
against anything whatever which can be ignorantly 
branded and confounded with the real offense. It is this’ 
blind severity of public opinion against one kind of thing, 
which constitutes the very danger of a persecuting and 
oppressive crusade against other and wholly different, 
even directly opposite things, which may be imagined from 
some superficial resemblance, to be part and parcel of it. In 

. this lies the danger, There can in fact be no legal accurate 
distinction between these things—it depends upon the person 
and the point of view. Thereis no line so delicate, varying 
and difficult to be drawn as that between ‘‘a real vulgarity of 
expression,” and that audacity of purity and genius, which, 
soaring above all thought of vulgarity, withdraws the veil of 
concealment worn by common-place decency, and lays bare 
the secrets oi Nature and of truth for some great and suff- 


I venture to send you. some 
suggestions why it should not, from an artist’s point of 


art is impossible without it. Puritanism is opposed to it. 
Forty years ago, when Power’s Greek slave, and other 
similar works were first exhibited in this country, puritan- 
-Jism took the alarm, and made a staunch fight over the 
subject; and was, definitively, as it was supposed, defeated. 

he art-instinet triumphed. Since that time not a mur- 
mur has been heard of objection to the usages of high art. 
At the Centennial Exposition, at Philadelphia, nude 
nature was exhibited nearly as freely as it would have been 
in any capital of Europe, and not even an objecting com- 
ment was made in any quarter. But at that very time, Mr.: 
Comstock had surreptitiously, that is to say, quietly and 
unobservedly, obtained at Washington, the passage of 
laws, nominally relating to obscenity, under which many 
of the artists and impoiters of woiks of art, at the great 
national exposition, could have been consigned to prison; 
for beyond question a vulgar-minded jury could have been 
readily found whose verdict would have declared many of 
the pictures and much of the statuary there to have been 
indecent ! ah 

When the full force and meaning of this legislation shall 
really burst on the public mind, not a scientist, an author, 
oran artist, but will feel himself transported back ward into 
anew Dark Age, breathing the mephetic atmosphere of 
a new repressive persecution, the very ground of American 
ideas and freedom gone, slipped away, stolen from under 
our feet, leaving us in the perlius of a new lnquisition, and 


ciently holy and artistic purpose. That purpose may be a 
moral rigor against the very sins in question, as in the 
Bible and other religious books; an inspired literary or 
artistic fidelity to Nature, as with all great poets and 
artists; an intellectual research iato the hidden truth of 
things, for truth’s sake, as with physiologists and other 
men of science ; or, in fine, a fanatical zealin behalf of 
purity itself, or other social benefits to be obtained, as in 
the case of social reformers, Ma/thusians and others. 

If this subtle line must be drawn and established by 
law, under the severest penalties of imprisonment at hard 
labor, confiscations, immense and ruinous fines, search- 
warrants, an organized corps and system of paid Govern- 
ment spies, and all the paraphernalia of a milder kind of 
Inquisition, reéstablished fn this modern and progressive 
age, and on American soil, and brought to bear merci- 
lessly upon whosoever thoughtlessly, or for any insuff- 
cient or sufficial purpose, oversteps that subtle and impal- 
pable line, then, in God’s name, let us have some compe- 
tent tribunal to fix cautiously and wisely the limits of 
religious, literary, artistic, scientific and reformatory free- 
dom. Let not the very flower of the liberties we have 
achieved be surreptuously filched away from us by legisla- 
tion upon a subject where any accurate definition is from 
the very nature of the case impossible and just as likely to 
. bear hard uponjthe innocent as the guilty. l 

Better a thousand times, if ali these impalpable questions 
of propriety of utterance are to become, in this freest age 
and freest country of the world, matiers for some sort of 
criminal, tribunals; better a thousand times reestablish a 

-modified censorship of the press to accompany and soften 
‘the horrors of the new Inquisition, We ought, at least, to 
have the protection of knowing beforehand whether what 
we have written and desire to publish will be tolerated, 
or whether it-will incur the penalties of the law, and con- 
sign us toa dungeon. We ought, at least, to have the 
benefit of @ series of warnings, such as the most despotic 
governments give to the publishers of obnoxious political 
matters. We should have, indeed, some sort of special 
tribunal, for the trial of such questions—if they must be 
tried, instead of intrusting them, as all civilized countries 
have hitherto done, to the good sense of the community—a 
tribunal most carefully constituted of the highest experts 
in literature, science, art, morals and reform. The very 
worst contrivance for the trial of such issues, will be the 
trial by jury. To submit the highest inspirations of genius, 
aod the most daring investigations of science, and the 
boldest speculations and tentatives of social reform to the 
blundering average opinion, the real vulgarity, of common 
ignorance and prejudice would be the one thing needed to 
extinguish genius, to trammel scientific investigation, and 
clog the wheels of the progress of the world. 

Several great questions are now agitating the minds of 
men: for example, whether moral results are best attained 
by legal repressions or by merely moral agencies—asg in 
the temperance movement; whether devices of science and 
art for limiting the number of progeny are moral and ex- 
pedient or immoral and inexpedient; whether more famil- 
iarity with the processes of nature, in respect to genera- 
tion especially, debauches the young mind or purifies it, 
etc. Of all these and such questions, there isa progressive 
and a retrogressive side., Upon all these questions the 
Comstockian legislation has taken a snap judgment in be- 
half of the conservative. and repressive side. Of course, 
that cannot be the end’ of it. Of course, a reaction will 
take place, on the side of progression, and the enlargement 
of liberty. The long lines of battles which were fought in 
past ages on the field of religious, and that of political 
freedom, are now to.be renewed on the social and artistic 
fields. The new crusade for:liberty will have its martyrs, 
andit isto be expected that some of those who should be 
its staunchest defenders will show a genius for getting 

themseives plahted on the wrong side, aš seems to me was 
unfortunately to be the case with our friends on the Indeg. 

This great subject is not yet even plainly opened to the 
public. Artists, men of science, and reformers, are, as yet 
scarcely aware of the existence, much less of the reach, of 


under anew Reign of Terror. There is probably not a full 
library or cabinet in the land, but contains plates and de- 
scriptions that a common jury, urged by a fanatical or 
malign prosecutor, might not deem indecent; and the law 
lodges with its chief spy ample powers to institute asearch 
wherever any suspicion exists. I ask for that freedom in 
which only Art and the Artistic spirit can live, and there- 
fore I pray you to stand by your Petition for the total re- 
peal of a United States censorship at the Custom House and 
the Post-Office, established by the Laws to which it refers. 
Yours with respect and. gratitude, ARTIST, 


Clandestine Publications. 


[The following from the Indez of the 27th inst., by Elizur 
Wright, pleases us vastly better than the five-column edi- 
torial of the same paper the week previous. ] 


There are many wrongs among mankind with which law 
cannot meddle without making them worse. I do not 
say that the production of a certain kind of books and pic 
tures, which a decent person puts into the fire at-sight, is 
one of these wrongs; but Ido say it is only a symptom of 
a social disease which has baffled law hitherto, and which 
while the disease lasts will continue to bafile it. There is, 
in my opinion, no remedy but in a better gospel—a gospel 
of home education, which shall fortify the child against 
this species of filth before the age of going to school, so 
that one of these manufacturing scoundrels would no more 
dare to send one of his circulars to a young scholar than 
to the mother. This is rot saying that there should be no 
law to punish such outrages upon decency. ‘Till such nui- 
sances cease they'must be punished, though perhaps shoot- 
ing would be better than boarding at the public expense. 

But all that law can do, and it is precious little, can be 
done by State and municipal laws, if it can be done at all. 
In this opinion I am exceedingly sorry to differ from my 
excellent friend. the editor, with whose indignation against 
the authors and distributors of this clandestine literature 
and vile art I most fully sympathize. I think Congress 
has no occasion, and therefore no right, to legislate on 
the subject, except for the District of Columbia and the 
Territories. Moreover, I think its act touching the circu- 
lation of obscene publications through the mails is an out- 
rageous Violation, of the Constitution, incapable of any 


| modification which could make it either constitutional or 


safe. I wish-to sign a petition for its total and immediate 
repeal, even at the risk of being classed with the vilest 
publicans and sinners, if anybody sees fit so to class me. 
Let men be punished for obscenity or treason, if they are 
guilty of either, but not for sending either through the 
mails. If it has come to that, that these two crimes, or any 
crimes, cannot be suppressed without invading the sacred 
privacy of the people’s correspondence, we had better 
abolish the post-office. l 

If we are to admit as true the statements published in 
the Journaland quoted in the last Index—though they bear on 
their face signs of great exaggeration—it is very plain that 
the class of books and prints used to corrupt schools can 
be suppressed without meddling with the mails. Any 
manufactory turning them out by the “ton” cannot be 
hidden from 2 vigilant police anywhere. Thousands of 
citizens of all sects and parties are interested in having the 
police do its duty, and have the votes to enforce their will. 


| The problem is simply to find the origin of the filth, burn 
it in the mass, and put the producers where they 
will: produce no more, making as little noise about 
it as possible. Then will there be none of it going 
through the mails. The indiscretion of making so 
much noise aud publishing such frightful statements is too 
palpable. It is a gratuitous advertisement that the scoun- 
drelly wares can be had somewhere, and sets the viciously - 
inclined, the misbegotten, and parentally neglected to 
looking for them. If the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice were acting with good faith and the requisite degree 
of common sense, they would go quietly to the proper 
authorities and insist on their doing their duty. 


the new legislation. It constitutes a real and formidable | kept clean, not by law but by public opiuion. A reputable 


bookseller no more thinks of selling one of those vile 
books which are the only subjects of legal prohibition than 
he does of walking in the street with nothing but a hat on. 
And he would not do that even if the law did not forbid it. 
` The simple truth is that the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice does not care a pin for the supprésssion of the clan- 
destine and really vile book trade; but, taking advantage 
of the great elasticity of the adjective ‘‘obscene,” they first 
make a raid upon the clandestine trade as a cover to their 
attack upon the science of human physiology, in the inter- 
est of their peculiar. religion. Pretending and loudly 
bragging 'to have done the work of the police authorities 
better than they ever did or could do it themselves, they 
now come to their real work, which is to suppress science . 
and cultivate ignorance and superstition among the people. 
The honest and self-sacrificing men and women who, are 
laboring openly, earnestly, and intelligently to prevent 
social corruption and keep men and women out of a hell- 
upon-earth by instructing them in the laws of life and 
health, are pounced upon as if they were pimps and 
harlots! Do our orthodox friends think such strategy is 
going to succeed? Do they think ignorance is the best 
protection of innocence, and that those are safest from 
precipices who either know nothing about them or are 
instructed that they are delightful places to jump from ? 
If they wish to save their cause from the greatest disgrace 
it has ever yet suffered, they will take care to turn the 
energies of Comstock and his crew out of their present 
channel. i E. W. 


An Orthodox View of Theatricals and Other 
Entertainments. 


“The Index of Oct. 4th published a remarkable article 
under the above title, by Charles K. Whipple, I wish Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER could republish the whole article, but it 
is long, and the following extract, a fair sample of the 
whole, must suffice as a basis for some comments, 


I have read with very great pleasure the article in 

The Index of Sept. 18, entitled ‘The Duty of Liberals,” by 
J. .L. Stoduard. ln that article, the author’s desire to 
make a candid, fair, and just statement of the Orthodox 
stand-point is no less aparent than his liberality. 
The passages in Mr. Stoddard’s article where, as I think, 
the Orthodox idea is inaccurately represented, are the 
following, just below the middle of second column, I 
aia the phrases in which I consider the inaccuracy to 
je :— f 

‘Here, in enlightened, cultured Boston, there way be 
found thousands who deem ita sin to goto the theatre, 
there to be ennobled by the witnessing of Shakespeares trage- 
dies’ ;—and, 2 . 

‘Is it not pitiable that intelligent men and women can 
still be so bound hand aod foot by Puritan prejudices as 


‘neither to enjoy and profit by many inspiring pieces of 


acting, nor to recognize the great educating and ennoblipg 
influence which the drama îs capable of ererting YT ` 

There are tragedies and comedies‘of Shakespeare and 
Other authors, the adequate representation of which 
would have, on the whole, a good moral influence. There 
are private dramatic representations which have a moral 
influence unexceptionably good. Attbe same time, there 
is probably not one theatre in the world, carried on upon 
a business basis, and designed to pay a fair profit to its 
managers, a full half of whose nightly performances do 
not exercise, on the whole, a bad moral influence, = 

‘The evening’s entertainment in our theatres usually con- 
sists of three parts: a tragedy or comedy to begin with, 
which may be good, bad, or indifferent, in moral charac- 
ter; afarce to end with, which usually contains some 
objectionable features; and dancing in the interval be- 
tween, the chief feature of whichisitsindeceny. Ballet- 
dancing, which, either by itself, or as a feature of one of 
the dramatic pieces, is one of the things chiefly relied on 
to draw an audience to the theatre, is the. intentional dis- 
play of the female figure to an extent, and in a manner, 
which would not only seem, at the first view, impossible 
to a modest and decent woman, but which would subject 
any woman to arrest for ‘‘indecent exposure” who should 
practice it with equal publicity elsewhere. Most of the 
dancing of women on the stage would be accurately defined 
by calling it an elaborate system of indecent exposure, 
although long custom and the patronage of wealthy and 
fashionable people have thus far screened it from the 
operation of penal law ”. g 


In commenting on Mr. Whipple’s defense of the preju- 
dices of the Puritans against the theatre, I do not propose 
altogether to defend the theatre, but. to look into the 
inherent moral principles of his article, and make a wider 
application of them. 

The central gravamen of the orthodox distress, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Whipple, is that sex furnishes the ground- 
work'and staple for allusion, innuendo and display in the 
theatre, and hence is corrupting. The implication is that 
sex is bad per se; that sex isasin and ashame, and plays 
the mischief everywhere; that the great creator, who delib- 
erately went and pervaded all life with sex, ought to be 
ashamed of himself—in short, that sex is the grand. mis- 
take of the Universe. 

Sex it is that corrupts, defiles, and brings ‘‘death into 
the world and all our wee.” ‘‘ Corruption,” ‘‘ vileness,”’ | 
“indecency,” are the leading words in the indictment 
against all theatrical reference to sex. It ig time that hys- 
terics should begin to disappear, and reason prevail, in 
regard to this ever-present and innocent domain of ani- 
mated nature, , i 

As to the theatre of the past, with its bar and its ‘‘ third 
tier,” luckily it ¢s past; and, therefore, with it and with the 
first part of the article under review I have no controversy, 
except to remind readers that all evil is relative and has a 
good side, and that good is constantly evolving out of evil, 
as the present theatre has out of the evil past, and as the 
future will out of ‘the evil present. A few readers of the 


The distinction. between the open and the clandestine | last three-quarters of the article will reflect, though unfor- 


book and print trade is sufficiently marked. The former i | tunately all, will not, that the ‘old orthodox puritani¢ 
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morals are tarred with the same stick that their religions, 
are. We have no more discovered what it is infallibly 
moral to do, than we have what it is absolutely religious to 
believe. - The path of research runs quite as far into jun- 
gles to be explored in one realm as in the other. Our 
morals are now, and have been for centuries, as much dic- 
tated by the Christian Church as our religion has been. 
Questions of sex are especially assumed by the Church to 
be placed, by authority of the Great Jehovah, in her 
exclusive and most holy keeping; and she prescribes all 
the etiquette and all the propriety of its manners, and all 
the rites and ceremonies of its relations and functions. Is 
her assumption justified, and are her teachings and her 
rulings on sex questions any more likely to be scientifically 
correct than they are in the purely religious domain, where 


we know they are false and untenable? and if not so, are. 


Liberals and Freethinkers going to dig about and uproot 
the old orthodox religious tree, but leave this branch relat- 
ing to sex morals to flourish unquestioned and uninvesti- 
gated, as of old? ; 

Let a close observer look about him and see what the 
practical every-day acted definition of morals fs, in all 
Christian countries whose every creature has. heard the 
gospel preached, and he will learn that that is moral 
which is customary, and that is immoral which is rare, or 
which prevails in minorities. 

Marriage for life, though full of tyranny and revolt, dis- 
ease and dead women’s bones, and though productive of 
great hordes of unhandsome, deformed, and in many. ways 


imperfect generations, is, nevertheless, moral, because it is | 


in the majority. Marriage not for life is immoral, because 
it ia in the minority—though every day it is undergoing its 
own evolution, involving better classes, and gaining on 
the moral style of marriage. 


From these two great juxtaposed institutions of morality 
and immorality descend and shade away. several minor 


morals and immoralities, that are just as mixed and ques- 
tionable in their ground and logic as the major ones are. 


As instances, it is immoral for a woman, any fine morning 


that she chooses, to pack up her reticule and depart on a 


day’s or a week’s journey, as a man may, without notice or 


asking anybody's permission, It is immoral for a woman 
to ride astride, though her ease, convenience and safety 
require it, It is immoral for a woman to shorten her dress 
say the moderate width of four inches at the bottom, 


though it is highly moral to abbreviate it that immoderate 


width at the top. It is immoral for a woman, traveling 
alone, to apply for lodging at a hotel; and much suffering 
has been caused by the denial of this privilege. Up to 
say fifteen years ago, in this city full of dining saloons, it 
was immoral for a woman to step into one of these conven- 
ient places to quench her hunger and thirst, It is not long 
since it was immoral for a woman to be a physician; and 
it is now immoral for her to bea lawyer or á clergywoman, 
and clergymen are hauled over orthodox coals for admit- 


ting her to their pulpits. In short, it is generally immoral 


for a woman not to be more. or less owned’ by some man, 
not to obey and do the bidding of some man, because it is 


his right to command, rather than a favor of hers to 


bestow. : ; 

In the rural districts it is universally immoral to do as 
your neighbors don’t do—even in matters not pertaining to 
sex. I have known neighborhoods where it was highly 
immoral to subsoil or under-drain a farm. In the early 
days of pisciculture (1860) I was passing a season in the 
rather wild county of Delaware, N. Y., and indulged in 
some familiarities with male and female trout to improve 
' their mere naturismal methods of propagation. The most 
convenient point for my experiments was at a spring by the 
roadside, where rustic marketmen and travelers passed 
daily, and I soon realized that I was committing the unpar- 
donable immorality. I bad to submit to so'much question- 
ing, comment and criticism, and got to feeling so mean 
about tampering with the eonnubial rights of those dear 
little fany people whom I desired to keep unspotted from 
the world, that I would dodge out into the bushes when I 
saw any one coming; and, by the time I had those trout 
eggs all nicely laid, by science and machinery, as it were, 
I never so painfully realized the great truth that I had been 
conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity. 


Ina. cities, too, there are some, though not so many, of 
these minor immoralities. Even so late as 1856, I was 
offered a profitable partnership in business, provided I 
would shave off my full beard, the style of which had not 
quite yet become fashionable; and was refused because I 
said to my intolerant benefactor that I would see him in— 
well, there isn’t any such place, and so I won't write it. 


But to return to the theatre and sex—for in that domain 
theatrical immorality chiefly lies. The fact is, puritanism 
and orthodoxy have built up fences around this field alto- 
gether too high, and the just instincts of theh uman heart 
revolt at them. You cannot put a prohibitory tariff upon 
sex manifestations. It is utterly useless to try it. The 
only result of such a policy has ever and always been an 
increase in the race of smugglers, The frontiers of such a 
line of customs furnish a fair field for the enterprising, and 
they are breaking through all tariffs and butting against 
and overleaping all fences, however high and however 
threateningly mounted with the warning, ‘' All ‘persons 
forbidden to trespass on these grounds under penalty of 
the law.” The theatre with its catapalt of independence 
and protest has battered down one large gap. The ball- 
room has opened another. Art and literature, another; 
and seaside bathing has made the greatest breach of all. 
People will resent every attempt to relegate them up to any 
whimsical and baseless style of morals; and women people 
especially seize upon every fair excuse for that display of 
their charms which the orthodox denounce, though inhe- 
rent purity approves. The great crowds of bathers at the 


seaside furnish opportunities on the largest scale for this 
display. l 


ing and vile, that it has its uses and is enriched with 


At Ostend, and other fashionable bathing resorts in 
Europe, the surf and shore exhibit one wide waste embar- 
ras de richesse of what Mr. W. quotes as “indecent expos- 
ure”; and bad, if it is bad, as the general bathing manners 
are, yet there are more retired portions of the beach where 
almost utter abandon is permitted. In this country the 


tendency i the same way, 


Not long since, a writer, who styles himself ‘‘ Merchant,” 
went down to Long Branch just one day, returned, and 
poured forth his shocked sensibilities in a complaint to the 
Graphic. Also, a writer in the daily Times, last Summer, 
gavea long account of a woman of wealth and dazzling 
beauty and, what is inexcusable, “respectability,” and of 
her enchanting ways and habits, and no habits, of bathing. 
He described her as appearing regularly every day, at 11 
o’clock, accompanied by maids bearing a wealth of toiletry, 
and by a man carrying a little tent which he set up on the 
beach, wherein she would enter and pretty soon appear 
again in close-fitting gauze silk, and, on the whole, arrayed 
in all her glory like any lily of the valley. Then she would 
receive her friends, of the male persuasion or otherwise, a 
few moments at the door of her tent, and finally would 


plunge, a veritable ‘‘ wasser maiden,” into the waves. These 


elaborate preparations seemed designed on purpose to draw 
a galaxy of observing eyes, and the gay and festive outside 


world flocked around in crowds to catch bewildering 


glances and see her disport. 


growing very general. 
of sex, is breaking away in spots and places. The pious 
Sham is losing its force; and even the ‘‘unco guid” are 


compelled to admit that the unclothed human body is not 
essentially and necessarily a loathsome object which 
breathes pestilence and breeds corruption wherever it is 


seen. 


Then there is the art world, whichis crowded full of 
horrors, equal to any ever displayed at the theatre, if the 
nude human body is indecent. The great masters in color 
‘will paint beauty as she is ; the artists in marble will chisel 


her forms as nature made them ; and the high and mighty, 
and refined of the world will crowd the studios and the 
galleries to look at them. It is too late in the age of the 
world to make an indecency and a depravity of untram- 
meled art by theologic censure and cant. The regular and 
orderly evolution of the human passions, and of every one 
of them, will have its appointed way, spite of theories of 
total depravity, conception in sin, and birth in iniquity. 

In literature not dramatic, thore is the same growing as- 
sertion of independence, and there are pictures in words 
and realisms in verse just as warm and ‘‘corrupting,” 
though conceived and expressed by the greatest masters, as 
anything delineated in the galleries, or spoken and acted 
at the theatre can be, 

Now how does Mr. Whipple account for these- facts, 
thus faintly shadowed forth showing that the most cultured, 
wealthy and beantiful classes; yes, and a large consenting, 


active or passive portion of the religious, do love, in their 


inmost souls, to see and beseen attired in this scanty, 
careless, negligent way, st parties, balls, theatres, picture 
galleries and the bath? 

Is it a degraded nature in these classes? Is it conception 
in sin and birth in iniquity ? In short, is it total depravity? 
Or may we notas well admit that sex is not a disastrous 
mistake, that it is not in its own nature indecent, corrupt- 


charms, and that the human race may safely be credited 
with sufficient reason and common sense to use, and enjoy, 
and on the whole not abuse these among the best gifts of 
creative wisdom to woman and man? Might we not as 
well confess that the sex passion is at par with all the other 
passions of the human soul, that it has its laws, its neces- 
sities, its demands; and, if they are not gratified in regular 
normal ways, they will seek irregular and abnormal ones, 
and even carve out savage and destructive channels of 
their own? Some student in sex physiology has recently 
announced that hydrophobia in the canine race isthe result 
of unrequited affection, and is unknown in countries where 
the males are not generally made widowers, and where the 
law of animal instinct is not thwarted. Is thy servanta 
dog, that he should be kenneled and confined to an envi- 
ronment such as the sexphobists would prescibe ? 

Tt is said that beauty unadorned is adorned the most. 
Every man who is aman knows that the sight of woman 
unadorned as Eve gives him delight. I suppose that the 
corresponding Adam pleases the feminine eye. Whatis 
the use of denying it? Who isto blame for it? and what 
are you going to do about it? Are we to curse God and 
die, because he has made woman so shamefully beautiful 
and man so shockingly handsome? Come down to the 
science of it, and, setting aside our orthodox puritanic 
education, will Mr. Whipple, or any other disciple 
of the skeleton school, tell me where is the indecency 
of exposure, where the vileness, where the corrup- 
tlon, srising from anything ever seen or heard at the 
theatre, shown in painting or sculpture, read in books, 
or exhibited at the bath? Point us out the dpstssimum 
punctum where corruption or indecency begins, There is 
much disease in sexual function, much weakness and 
breaking down of parts,’mainly in commercial marriages 
and unloved unions. This, I should suppose, would be 
generally deemed corrupt, indecent, vile, and all the un- 
happy words which Mr, W. applies to the more veiled sug- 
gestions of sex. f 

The most that the ‘‘hears” in the sex market can prove, 
in all their depressing quotations, is that sex hasits dangers, 
as fire and water have. Unfortunates may consume in the 
one and drown in the other. And so the misinformed in 


Now this is only an exaggeration of freedoms that are 
The universal hush, on the subject 


laws and functions of ‘sex may commit excesses and rush 
to destruction. 
is the fittest only who survive. 


But the world was not made for them. It 
Because the weaklings get 
scorched in the dazzle of beauty, shall the judicious, the 
temperate and the able-bodied be abridged in their facul- 
ties, shut up to limited lives, and hampered by unreason- 
able social requirements? Let the unfinished creatures 
dissolve into their original elements and take a new start; 
but because they have proved unequal to the emergencies 
of existence, we need not forbid ‘‘cakes and ale” to the 
survivors. It seems a cruel law, but where is the creator 
who could have made a better? 

When the science of sex shall be understood and its 
laws obeyed, when its etiquette and its proprieties are 
based on a code of morals not made of mere wind of doc- 
tring, when its uses are respected and its delights not 
abused, then woman Will be several degrees higher in the 
social scale than she now is, her name will be no longer 
“Frailty,” and the theatre will readily conform to her 
decrees in all the stage manners, the literature of the 
drama and the acting thereof, which in any way infringes 
upon the subject or the relations of sex. What woman 
wills in that matter is preéminently God’s will. 

I conclude, then, that Mr. Stoddard, in his estimate of 
the theatre, is in accordance With the spirit of the age, the 
tendency of society, and the manners and customs that are 
growing and going to be—in fact, that partially now are— 
and he is practically right. Mr. Whipple, on the contrary, 
in his estimate of the theatre, has in view the morals based 
on total depravity and imposed on us by the same people 
who have imposed the current religions, and is upholding 
or at all events is excusing, these unscientifie morals ; 
while, as I understand his other writings, he rejects their 
religions, and so he is practically wrong. At all events, 
the austere faith and works of the Puritans have been 
through the court of enlighted modern opinion, and judg- 
ment entered up. There it is better to let it rest. A 
reopening and rearguing of their case will not any the 
more commend it to modern acceptation, 


THEOS 0, LELAND, 
New Yo?k, Dec. 26, 1877. 


An Open Letter to Mrs. S nker, 


DEAR Mapam: I know our Editor objects “o saaoying his 
readers and correspondents with two sides vf some ques- 
tions; but I think it isa slight mistake im judgment, I 
am sorry that such is the case, as he seeks ine truth; and 
that cannot be found in that way, at least nwt more than 
half of it. ‘ 

I admire you asa writer and teacher. Yuu say a great 
many good things in a penetrating style. But ghen ladies 
take a publie stand, I deem it not unkind to snow up their 
errors as soon as I would those of the sterner sex. So I 
ouly ask our Editor for a little fair play, which if not 
granted some of us will feel disagreeable. 

In your reply to Mrs, E., in this paper of May 26th, you 
cut your stuff without compass or gauge. I asx rou to hold 
on a moment. You say, ‘‘Now, spirit is tne absence of 
matter, and that, too, is nothing. Matter fills all space, and 
therefore we find no place for nothing—for spirits. Now, 
things are realities, hence they are not legitimately compar- 
able with the ethereal sublimated essence of {1afinitesimal 
vacuity called spirit.” You have evidently reckoned with- 
out your host. You seem to have absorbed N, Webster's 
philosophy of spirit, and yet one of our Methodist preach- 
ers quoted him the other day to prove immortality, Web- 
ster tells us that spirit is (1) Wind; air in motion; hence 
breath; (2) Animal excitement, or the effect of it; elevation 
or vehemence of mind; as, the troops attacked the enemy 
with great spirit; (6) An immaterial, intelligent substance,” 

Friend Slenker, you and Bro, Webster are poth very in- 
consistent, Whether you agree with him‘wr not. How 
would it seem to say, ‘‘the troops attackea the enemy with 
great wind?” Once more: ‘‘The troops attacked the 
enemy With great nothing.” I suspect tne enemy would 
not mind it much; and you may smile jast here and Bay 
neither would they if attacked by spirit. 

You assume more than reason dictates, Itnink. Will you 
permit me to ask you a few questions? 

Two friends of mine in this city, stopped at Dr. Slade’s 
rooms in New York a few years ago, as theg were return- 
ing home from the funeral of an uncle, whu was, while he 
lived, one of your sort, who glibly say, ‘‘spirit is nothing,” 
They were strangers to Dr. Slade, both the dead man and 
his friends. They-the live folks—sat down and a message 
was written without visible hands between a closed double 
slate by an invisible power, addressed to one of the party 
who had just come from their uncle’s burial, and that mes- 
sage was first signed C. Forbes (the person they had just 
buried). My friends being of an inquiring mind asked the 
power to write the full name, and it was done. Here is a 
disembodied mind writing a communication to a relative, 
under circumstances which precluded all possibility of de- 


ception, guess-work, or collusion. These arc veritable facts. 
Was it ‘‘nothing” that wrote on the slatet I know my 
statements of them is no evidence to you, and I do not ask 
you to so accept it; but it becomes our turn to laugh when 
such facts can be substantiated by five bundred credible 
witnesses, And before you assume 10 make euch sweepin 
assertions as you do in regard to spirit, you must be pre 
pared to use some reason, and consider thosestabborn facts; 
because there are about four sides fo this spirit matter, 
What say you? - 
These ‘‘things are realities” and are not *‘nothings,” but 
I claim they are spirit realities; so is wiad, so are 
many other invisible things realities of different characters. 
Isay spirit is not the absence of matter. spirit can have 
an organization just as easy as any other Kind of matter- 
Spirit is materia] in its realm justas much as earth is ma- 
terial in its realm. 

Come back, my dear friend of truth, as I believe you to 
be, and reconsider a little. S MARSHAL, 
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a Letters from Friends. : 


` OLEARFIELD, PA., Dec. 5,1877. 


Comstock pimp is busted. ` 
Your friendand weil-wisher, 


'D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: As I antici- ; . BCHUYLER LATOURETTE. 
pated, you have failen ainong thieves. That : : _ og i 
- pious’ Christian bloodhound. St. Anthony Cuamparen, ILES., Nov., 28, 1877 


_ Comstock, has scented obscenity(?) and the 
whole pack of Y. M. O. A., will soon be on 
your track in full cry. 1 trust the. Free- 
thinkers of the country will come to the 
rescue. As for myself, ‘silver and gold 
have Í none, but such as I have give I unto 

~ thee’—the sympathy ‘of a brother, Send 
me six petitions at once and I will put them 
where they will do the most geod.. Your 
friend in adversity,: HARRY Hoover. 


ARLINGTON, Mass., Duc. 8, 1877. 

D. M, BENNETT: Lam disturbed somewhat 
to learn of your arrest for the conscientious 
discharge of a duty, which has for its object 
the lasting benefit of mankind, but am yery 
hopeful for good resnits. It seems you 
have been-summoned as a law-bredker to 
appear before the ministers of justice to 
answer to the charges preferred by a willing 
and zealous tool of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York,. which is the 
representative of the dominant orthodox re- 
hgion of the country. 

The disposition on the part of Protestant 

_ Christians to suppress the utterance of Free- 
thought comes with an exceedingly ill-grace, 
it seems to me, from the descendants of the 
early Protestants. It shows them to be un- 
worthy of their sires, and calls loudly fora 

. new protest against this influential religious 
body, even as Luther and- nis contempora - 
ries prutested under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances in their time, . 

It is quite evident that narrow-minded 
Christiaus, of Which unfortunately a prolific 
crop has been grown latterly, recognize you 
as the propagator of anew Reformation, and 
feel it necessary for their own salvation, to 
close the mouth and paralyze. the hand 
which wields a pen ao fruitful of discomtit- 
ure to their unballowed religion. But let 
me comfort you; friend Bennett, if I may, 
with tbe assurance that :no better method 
could be adopted to. herald your cause and 
secure popularity for the great work to 
which your life is devoted. Am very sure 
we shall have occasion to rejoice that this 
diabolism:of Comstock and the Christians 
who bound him on has been undertaken 

. against the editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER, ag 
will be demonstrated by sympathy awak- 
ened amongst old and new friends, anda 
subscription list donbled in a short time. 

We already get a foretaste of what is 
coming by reading the several pages ot 
friendly communications and generous 

_ contributions and pledges in the last wo or 
three numbers of your paper. 

‘Although you may be made to. suffer in- 
conveoience and possibly iniprisonment for 
a season, it will nevertheless result-greatly 
to yonr advantage ia a business point of 
view, and immeasurably great to the cause 
of the freedom of thought, the propagation 
of knowiedge, which you have s0 much at 

‘heart, and the more speedy downfall of a 
Teligioa which resorts to such measures fur 

_ ita perpetuation. - a 

Let us not therefore wish to blot out of ex- 
istenee this man sọ willing to lend himself to 
the nefarious work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, but rather recognize 
both him and the Association as servants for 
the promotion of Freethought and unwilling 
ministers for the propagation of Infidelity 
and theupbuiluding of the cause to which 
` you are devoted, `- : an 

I shail have an eye continually to the 
progress of your case under the prosecution 
and huld' myself ready to contribute my 
mite to lhe treasury when it is found neces- 
‘sary, although the calls upon my resources 
quite surpass the supply. . 

Your ob’t servant, . I, G, Dopax. 


_: DØNLEITH, ILL., Dec. 27, 1877. 
D. M. Bennett, Esg.: Blank petitions 
from your office received, but too lute to he 
of'use here. A petition had been circulated 
and signed hy most of our citizens before 
the arrival-of mine. So far Ihave contri- 
buted no money in your behalf, Without 
endorsing or candemning the course of TEE 
Truri SEEKER, I will say that, should it 
‘become. necessary to the proper defense of 
` your case, you are, without further notice, 
at full and complete liberty to call upon me 
: to the extent of the last dollar I have in the 


world. Should the tug of war come, rest | time when needed, and but few subscribers 


assured that I shall be ready to- pay in 
' defense of your rights and liberty as I 


would in my own, Congress, through its| afraid that.it will go hard with you, for I 
‘‘catspaw,” Mr. Comstock, has the same | have observed that public opinion or publie 
right to injure me and destroy my business | clamor often supersede law and justice, It 


that it has to destroy you and yours. - 


Should they succeed with you, they might| Christians themselves denounced the Bible 
do me the honor to use mein illustrating the| and appealed to a higher law. It isa fact 
next moral (?}. performance given by the Y. | that all the lowest rowdies wish to'be on the 

i | popular side, and would shout ‘“Hosannah,” 
while the ministers and leaders would stand. 
by wilh smiling faces, to see the destruction 
D. M.. BENNETT: I received the petitions | going forward. I have seen itdone! Itis 

you sent me, and have been using what time | said that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the :price of 
I could spare in canvassing for signers. | liberty.” I ask, where were our watchmen 
‘Every man I meet signs it, Christians and |-;while Comstock was silently getting his fet- 
all, as soon as they understand it. I will|ters forged in. Washington and Albany ? 
return them to you as soon as I get around. | Our liberal papers made no mention of it; 
Enclosed find five dollars for the following | What were they doing? Perhaps they were | but would consider myself unworth 


named books, and if there is any left, add | gazing through the clouds, trying to set the | name, if I refused to help our. standard- 
‘it to your Comstock defénse fund, and you 


may call on me for ten dollars for the same | 


M.C. A. ~ Truly yours, C. H. MERRY. 
COVINGTON, IND,; Dee. 29, 1877. - 


please find, Draft for $3.90, for which send 


Europe” and two ‘‘Self-Contradictions of 
the Bible”, “I owe you for “Vindication 
of Thomas Paine,” by Ingersoll. You may 
put down my name tor $5.00 if you need it 
in your difficulty with tnat Comatock. If 
it comes to the pinch, I will give still more; 
l will do all I can; any way fam ready to 
take my gun for liberty although I am al- 
most fifty years old. I hope you will secure 
R. Ingersoll to take your case. Don’t back 
down oneinch. I am very sorry itisso. 1 
think this will be a test case. Ifwe have 
got to go back to the rule ‘of the church, 
let us sell our lives as dearly as possible. 1 
am poor, yet I will do all I'can for you, 

i mi A, SHERMAN, 


MT., PLEASANT, Pa., Dec., 26, 1877. 

“D. M. Bennerr: I forward my petition 
by mail to-day. ,J have four hundred and 
twenty signers. I send it early as your card 
of the 191h was received only yesterday, and 
don’t want my names to be toolate. I wrote 
to our congressman to-day, and I think he 
will beon our side. Awaiting results I 
remain Yours truly, 


W. F. Barker, 


Bıxeta{xrox, N. Y., Dec., 21st, 1877. 

Bro. Bennett: From the moment I 
learned of your upjustarrest, I at once made 
up my mind to aid you when most in need. 
But you have made sucha brave and honest 
fight, gaining so much over your accuser 
and prosecutor, in spite of his avarice, that I 
could not yet see where I’ would be your 
best reserve. Good for vou and the im- 
portant cause of mental freedom you so 
worthily represent. I pledge tor $100.00 if 
any attempt is. made to punish you for an 
offence you have not committed.. Count on. 


more after, if you need. I expect to call on}. 


you, ina few days, and learn more from 
you of the present duty of your friends, 
, Truly yours, 
T. L. Brown, M. D. - 


Maprson, On10, Dec., 29, 1877, 
Be of good‘cheer, Brother. If you have to 
stand trial (which we hope you will nat 
have to do), you may expect to hear from 
Madison again, as you havé some warm 
friends here who will not see you fight the 
Inquisition without lending you .a helping 
hand. Yours for tha Right, 
-B G. Macr, 


BERENA, ILL., Dec. 29, 1877. 

BROTHER BENNETT: Your cause is our 
cause ; and while we sincerely regret that 
you have to suffer for us ia this case, we 
nope and fully believe that you will come 
out triumphant over. Comstock and his 
Y. M, ©. A. Should it, however, come tu 
business with those parties, we hereby: 
pledge ourselves to send you $20 as.soon as 
such event becomes known tous through 
your paper. 

H. K. Parr, : LORENZO Domina, 

-MarkE Hoaa, FRIDTHJOF ARNTZEN. 


STERLING, Iowa, Dec. 8, 1877. 
! FRIEND BENNETT: LI see thatthe Phibis- 
tines are upon you, and that the camp is in 
a flutter and taken by surprise; ** but steady, 
boys, steady,” let reason and truth be the 
watch-word along the whole lines, It is 
not Comstock and Bennett that are ar- 
‘rayed against, each other, but it is the 
whole Christian community headed by the 
Y..M. C. A., and Comstock is but their tool. 
The great defeats they have had in discus- 
sing the question have aroused the whole 
hive, and the mandate has gone forth that 
‘persecution and prosecution must be resorted 


‘|to to stop the current of free thought and 


free speech. As for a free press, I doubt if 
there is one. But ‘‘To action!” seems to be 
the order of the day for our safety; and the 
first that is wanted is organization, and a 
committee to receive all donations to form 
afund to defend any case that may hereafter 
arise; and, to my view, a considerable fund 
might be raised by the advance of our pub- 
lication, say ten or fifteen cents yearly, and 
if that was. judiciously passed into the 
fund, an amount of money might be accu- 
mulated that would be very useful at any 


would object to it, when they knew that their 
money was honestly. handled. But I èm 


isbut afew years since that Churches and 


purpose as soon as I sell my swine, or Iwill 
obligate myself to pay thirteen dollars per 
year for the big TRUTH SEEKER until that 


D. M, BENNETT, Dear Sir :—Enclosed 


me Draper's -“‘ Intellectual Development of 


But now Comstock shakes his, shackles in | currency, but subscribe for the eum opposite 
yourface! The Y. M. C.A., smile as they | my name, upon notice that you are fined or 
-look'on, and the deacons praise the Lord for imprisoned. Please notify me at Gervais, 
his mercy which endureth-forever. Had the | Marion County, Oregon i 
-|Gouations of James Lick.and others. beew| = © > > -O GEORGE Parker, 
appropriated to g defense of Paine's princis: : one pi 
‘ples instead of a monument to his name, I|: © au -2 ALTON, Ill., Dec, 15, 1877. . 
very much doubt whether Comstock. would |] MR. D. M. Benner, Dear gù: 1 seethe 
have had the couragé to attack you,’ But |tyraùts hand is upon ‘you, and. I am also 
the end is ‘not yet. Like every: othér | ovérjoyed ‘to ‘see’ the ‘kind responses of 
nation we. must have: our holy wars.- Per-|friends, and l-herewith'enclose $5, four dol- 
haps these persecutions are but a pretext to| lars for myself, und: one dollar tor: wy son 
get God into the.Constitution.. Every move- | Wesley. : If the TRUTH SEEKER is obscene, 
ment of the Christians should be scruti-.| what are we to think of our Christian Bible ? 
nized. Recollect that religious warsare the | O consistcncy ! thou artindeed a jewel! If 
cruelest- of ail wars: Here -is my mite—| Christianity still lacks anything in its his- 
two dollars, Though late, it may be useful. 
E ieee ag ADS Si T. Bs JoHNson. ’ 


‘|famy,. the action: of this ‘zealot, coward, 
(ol yet al; og ws. to: op | Comstock, ought to bé sufficient to finish the 
LOWELLVILLE, ONTO, Dec..4, 1877. |.work. Very truly, your friend, 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sie 1 ‘enclose |. , a.: D. R. SPARES., 
herewith postal money order ‘for eight dol DAVISVILLE, Ca L., Deo. 4, 1877. 


lars—two dollars’ to ply for the TRUTH D. M. BENNETT, Esq:, Dear Sir: Enclosed 


SEEKER, which you- wili please send' me—}; wee ow 
one doliar-to pay for some tracts or pam- Da acco AOE E 


hieis, and five dollars to help defend you |" p? ~: ia nyt 
boxing! persecution. Protestants profess to __Hop mg Fou pany get Justice a Hak 8 
be in favor of the rights of private judg-; oo yy » ~ G. k 
inent, liberty of cofsciencé, and free VERSAILLES, IND., Dec. 26, 1877. 
speech; but it is only for: themselves, as} D, M, Bennerr, Dear Sir: L enclose to 
against Catholics and others: who differ | yon $5.00, and, as per your paper, I wish 
trom. them, and they are always ready to} you to’ send me Sau TRUTE SEEKER for 
persecute to the extent. of their power, 1878, and Lord Ampberley’s “Analysis of 
formerly thought that our Constitution anu | Religious Belief.” THE TRUTH SEEKER is 
laws would protect us, but it seems not, and | a very earnest laborer against orthodox the- 
but few appreciate or tnderstand the dan-| ology and in favor of a pure morality. May 
ger. So many hypocrites! So many—tor|+« Heaven” bless you in your good work. 
sake of popularity, for sake of customers, | Thè government cannot ‘afford to imprison 
and for sake of office, who give their influ-| you in your old age. ‘It cannot be that our 
ence and means to sustain a:system of reli- | covernment can be influenced by the clam- 
gion in which they do not believe—that 1) oy of priests and the low huzza oi their slav- 
am sometimes really discouraged.’ Were it) ich followers. However, should you need 
not for this hypocrisy, this luck of princi-| assistance, I will try and help you. Your 
ple, common sense, and pluck, there would |:,xoseculion has \feen a great eye-opener to 
be no danger from the blind tury of. the ig- | {he Liberals through here. 
norant devotees of a false religion, who) ‘Very respectfully,. ADAM STOCKINGER. 
think .that they are doing.God service by. : 
trampling upon the most sacred rights of 
man. I most heartily sympathizé with you. 
` Yours truly, WILLIAM Watson, 


LUMBER CITY, Pa., Dec. 27, 1877. 

“Prefer prisons to infamy, and death to ser- 
vitude.?” i f 

Frrenp D. M. BENNETT: Iam a casual 
reader of your paper, and through a mutual 
friend have been made the happy recipient 
lars, promised in my last letter by Chas. }of three volumes published by you—viz; 
-Wall and myself, to help you through ‘ihe | ‘‘ Sixteen Crucified Saviors,” “Tue World’s 
Comstock ‘persecution. After mailing my | Sages, Infidels, and Thinkers,” and ‘Col. 


_ Wurrz Roc, Nev., Dec. 1, 1877. . 
_Frrenp Benngprt: Enclosed find ten dol- 


-| last letter, it appeared tome the best to send | lection of Forms, Hymns,” etc. My sym- 


the money at once, as lawyers generally,j.pathy is:with you and the cause, but indi- 
want tosee a good coloring of gold dust | gence forbids my aiding you financially, 
before- they take hold of a case. Ihope.to| By your arrest, irmocence is outraged, 
gee the best talent in the country takë an in-| truth is maligned, and ‘purity is besmenied 
terest in your‘case, ‘This prosecution is not | with the filth of the Gospel, which has been 
only against you, but-every Liberalin the | accumulating for nearly nineteen hundred 
country; therefore it is the duty :of every | years. >: : i j 
man and woman friendly to the. liberai|: If you are, brought to trial, for God’s 
cause to send along their contributions im-}sake and for the sake of the liberty vouch- 
mediately, to the utmost of their capacity, | sated unto us by the shedding of human 
-and show the enemies of trath'and progres-|gore at Lexington, Long Island, Trenton, 
sion that we are a power that cannot befand elsewhere, get the Infidel Golieh, Co). 
stopped from our course.of progression by | Bob Ingersoll, to hold the reins, crack the 
all the combined religious :associations of | whip and draw the break before the judicial 
the world. I hereby make a. call upon|bench. .. Truly yours, Kono, 
everybody that loves the truth and the well- KAMPSVILLE, LGL., Dec. 4, 1877," 
being of a’ fellow-man, to send all the] Bro, BENNETT: Men of age, looking back 
‘money he or she can spare to Brother Ben. to our younger days, when a quiet conti-” 
nett at once, aud they will be repaid tenfold dence possessed us in regard to the perfect 
in knowing theiz.duty, . 1 remain yours, for liberty and liberality of cur country and its 
truth and justice, . ,. V, J. BORRETTE. institutions inhering in the citizens—can it 
be the progress of scientific knowledge, the 
great factorsiof man’s advancement, urging 
him out of and above the crude teachings of 
the One Book and the many absurd creeds 
formulated therefrom—is it this universal 
growth of liberal and educated thought thet 
invites this malevolent spirit of the Church 
cares oan adherents in ‘their attack upon Liberal 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Ks., Dec.. 12,1877. |thought? Comstock, the hypocritical per- 
Bro. BENNETT: Iam glad to.see that the} secutor, the representative of the vile in our 
TRUTH SEEKER will be enlarged next year. |land, intrigued with Jesuitical impudence 
As prices are'to-be increased after Jan. 1st, | for the passage of the act in regard to what 
I send $3 as my donation to the Bennett De. | may not go through the mails, without 
fence Fund, which I am glad 10:see steadily | proper discrimination and guards in defin- 
increasing. . Your cause in this fight is the}ing obscenity and blasphemy. Well, Bro. 
cause of freedom, justice, equal rights, and.|.Bennett, this may be seemingly a success 
upon its issue depend largely the preserva- | without any success. Perhaps you are the 
tion of the rights and liberties of all Free-|instrument, the person to unwind and 
thinkers į and they should, ohe and all, re-| straighten this damnable approach against 
spond acccording to their respective means, | the liberty of the citizen. . 
to uphold and sustain you in. this’ great| : Goon; see them out and’clear through. 
crisis, Truly yours, ` - |The Liberal public will and must see you 
| through, 


Wale Coun Please find enclosed $5.00 fferi 
. ; , ease find enclosed $5.00, as my offering 
Gunvats, OREGON, Nov. 80, 1877. "| to you and believe me sincerely . 


Bro. Bennerr: ‘‘It has came at last,”. f ' fri 

äs- the alarm sounded. froni the citadel of |, Ton sriena Noe meee 
Liberalism. Itconies none theless startling} =. | Fonsunre, Dec. 17, '77. 

though long expected; : Tle -hell-hound| ‘Duar FRIEND BENNETT: It would be im- 
Comstock, backed by Christian fanatics and possible for me:to repress the indignation 
bigots has dragged you before the. Ameri- I feel toward your persecutors, and the con- 
can Inquisition.. I know how to sympathize 
with you, having been dragged around four, 
days, and bled to the tune of $49.60. I , a eal e ee 
cannot respond to-day for the reason ‘given | Which your pérsonal writings present to me. 
by Friend Parker on ‘the: opposit epage. I feel like doing something violent or des- 
But should you be: put through before the | Perate, and probably. would only for the 
next TRUTH SEEXER reaches'us, please notify,|. doctrines that ([nfidelity has instilled into 
by mail, and I will send the amount. opposite | ™ 


ay DRE P A ea. Kivsex,’ ‘writing the above when I tell you that I 

Ce l “cl yaad the Bible and believed it for some 
Gurvais, OREGON, Dec. 1, 1877. - -| time, but as mean as my disposition got by 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I see by the| treatment, I did not fail to discover.the in 
TRUTH SENKER of November 17, that you | consistent, sneaking, dishonest and bigoted 
have been arrested by the Christian fanaties spirit, as evinced.in the Christian’s letter in 
for ‘publishing useful: information’: to the} your late issue, sticking out in many of their 
public.. I am a-late convert to liberalism, | attempts to suppress stinging truths.. For 
y of the|that and many other, reasons I have dis- 
carded it alt: and I assure you that my 


wo Tacrossz, Intanors, Dec. 12, 1877, 
Me. Baennerr, Dear Sir. You will find 
encjosed ten dollars to help you in your trial 
with old, peeping. Tom, Comstock,:and if 
you should not want it for that purpose, you 
can use it for your own benefit as you see fit; 

po Yours truly, THOMAS NICHOLSON, 


bigot ‘and a scoundrel the power to battle 
‘with truth, Freethought, and pure thought, 


e. i , f 
I know it will explain my illiberality in 


a 


boundaries to. space, or dividing the small: | bearer in time of dire need. I am distant | sympathies are with you. And asa slight 
est atom of matter to see what was inside. | from a postal order office, ahd cannot obtain \token you will please accept the within 


tory to sink: it to’ the lowest depths of in- ` 


témpt I entertain fora Jaw that will givea , 


: rather than see your paper discontinued. | 


r 


: crowbar and blunderbuss warfare upon or- 
. thodoxy. 
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$25. 00 for the cause, and remember me. as. 
one ready to give twenty-five more if- -you 
need it, Do not be discouraged.. “Tie 
necessity of having Tum TRUTH ĐEEKER 
lies in the fact that there are acoundréls and 
mail robbers. I am‘sorry for- them, but 
willing to tolerate them so long as they do’ 
not take all the choice literature out, and 


Yours most truly, “GC. Fink. 


| Burrato, N. Y, 
Well, my Acai Friend- Bennett, “they have 
` put it to you at last; and now, you old sin- 
ner, you will have to. fry and sizzle for your 


“A manis thought a náv or fool, C 
Or bigot, plotting erime, 

Who, forthe advancement of hig kind, | 
Is wiser than hia ti 

For him the hemlock shall distil, 
For him the axe bè bared, 

For him the gibbet shall-be built, 
For him the stake praparad, - 

Him shalithe scorn and wrath of man 
Pursue with deadly aim.” 

For a little pious. notoriety,. to gratify 
egotism and vanity, and a salary of. four 
thonsand dollars per year, Anthony Com- 
stock gets down into the cess-pool of ortho; 
doxy and does the dirtthrowing of that 
inquisitorial body, the Y. M.'C. A. 

I am dead set against real obscenity, or 
anything that will unnaturally excite. the 
sexual passion in the young, but when re- 
ligious bigots, narrow, contracted Chris- 
tians, and Drain-softened old fogies arrogate 
to themselvés the authority to dictate to me 
what I shall or shall not read, then my man., 
hood arises in all its vehemence to assert its 
inborn rights of life, LIRERTY, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

This damnable inquisitorial power is 


legalized hy the laws of the United Bates, ; 


and I suppose there is no way but to submit 
for the time being, to the powers that. be, 
until a change in the law or laws is brought 
about, either by a collapse of the whole 
thing by its own internal rottenness, or by 
an uprising of a free, independent and intel. 
ligent people. 

In order to aid the cause I will pledge you |; 
five dollars, and whenever it is actually 
needed, draw on me for that amount. 

SUNSHINE. 


Mana: TrExas, Dee. x, 1877. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I see in each 
issue of your paper, since your- arrest by 
the tool of the 


ters of sympathy from ` nearly all of the 


Northern and Western States, but ‘not one 


from Texas, Why tliis is thas the writer is 
unable to say.. Is it. becausé there are none 
here who: sympathize with you in this:your. 


very trying situation? : Most certainly not! 


for I know of a great many Liberals it’ this 
county who are in deep sympathy with you. 
There is no janguage that Lam capable of 
using that will express thé indignation I feel 
at the recent outrage perpetrated upon you 
by your foes, who are trying to strangle 
Freethought in this country. In this, how- 
ever, I trust they may meet with an igno» 
minious defeat, I might with propriety 
say the samc concerning that.inhuman and 
brutal outrage perpetrated upon the person 
of Dr. Russell, a few weeks ago, in the 
adjoining county of Bell, not Afty miles 
from this place. These outrages will, ‘in 
my estimation, work out most gloriously in 


favor of Liberalism throughout’ the length’ 


and breadth of our country. Go on, then, 
thou bravest of the brave! “The harder 
the conflict, the more glorious the victory! 


What we obtain too cheap, we esteem foo: 


lightly; *tig dearness only that gives every- 
thing its value,” said the immortal Thomas 
Paine, io bis “Orisis.” Doubtless you will 
receive the grateful thanks of millions yet 


to come, for the labor you are performing 


now, 

I am truly glad to see the friends of Free- 
thought contributing their means liberally 
toward your relief. Weare quite poor, but 
You may put one dollar down for. me, one 
for my wife, and one for my òldest son—to 
he forwarded as soon as you needit, We 
like. your paper; indeed, we could not do 
without it as long as we'can pay for it, even 
though it were twice the price asked for it, 

Tam very truly yours, F..L. Scorr. 


- Bast HIGHGATE; Dec. 1: 1877. 

ESTEEMED FRIEND BENNETT —It must 
afford you a rich consolation to ‘receive sò 
many warm sympathizing letters from all 
parts of the. American continent, not:.ex- 


cepting priest-ridden Canada, inasmuch ag: 


they proclaim great progress in a more cor- 
rect education of the people and &.more 
general adoption of your own liberal prin-- 
ciples, -We are strangers, but friends, and 
both seem to labor under the disadvantages: 
incident to moderate means. But you shall 
have my last loose dollar before; I will see 
you crushed, or the TRUTH SEEKER gup- 
pressed by the vice-regents of the. fabulous 
God of superstition, as they send: out their. 
stimy Comstock; dirty jobbers from behind 
the strategic breast- works of law thrown 
up by the machinations of the churches, 
which practically exemplify, the same des- 
potism, differing only in degree, that. has 
ever characterized them and stained their: 
historic pathway with blood., The lawsthat 
now hold you in their cruel grasp wére con-, 
ceived in the rankling’ hatred and revenge- 
ful bosom of Christians „and ‘enacted’ by}: 
the dupes of hypocrisy and. popular, ignor: 
ance.. They are the weapons in the hands 


of:modern Neros and apers of the murder- | 
ous Constantine (their first grat Christian 
Father), who are trying to suppress by tyran- 
nical laws all truths contravening their fab- 
ulous theories, because they cannot produce] 
ab: any of their. sectarian armories logical 
guns of sufficient calibre to silence them. 

To-day, as'ever in the past, they place their 
stultifying dogmatic: ‘superstitions square | a 
-| across every new path of progress, and woe 
to: the philosopher, scientist, or discoverer |: 
‘who cannot relish the martyrdom of an un- 
tarnished reputation; yet dare to oppose 
truths to popular errors. 


`| ple, and liberal minds are ground beneath 


: Tombs; and, if possible, to stop the thun: 


<M. 0.-A., numerous let- 


| press,” 


| earth with oceans of blood”, 


language, ° 


“Grand Inquisitor of the Protestant order 
of Jesuits” The article begins with expres- 
sion of deep regret on account of your arrest, 
and closes with brotherly expression of 
sympathy for you petsonally in your hour 
of affliction. It also calls upon’ its sub- 
scribers to circulate petitions for the repeal 
of the infamous Jaws under which you were 
arrested, In its next number, it printed the 
petition to be cut out and circulated. C 

The: Spiritual Offering is a monthly 
magazine, not adapted, therefore, to take 
prompt. notice of current events, but its 
editors, . Col.. Fox and wife, “would. -have 
noticed the matter had it not before. their 
succeeding issue become. widely known 
through dailies and weeklies. ‘As soon as 
the Colonel heard of it; he'wrote to me to 
| prepare an article for the: Spiritual Offer: 
ing on your arrest. 
it could be ready forthe January number, 
1878, that you were likely to triumph, and 
80, instead, I wrote you. 

I acknowledge, friend Bennett, that there 
aretoo. many Spiritualists whohave acquired 
the ancient habit.of crying . “peace, peace, 
when there is no peace,” but this charge 
cannot be fairly brought against our leading 
Spiritualistic Journals. They ought not to 
be held responsible for the few Spiritualists 
of Christian proclivities, who never seem to 
tire.in stroking the tiger of Christianity. 
‘Such do. not understand the nature of the 
‘beast they are fondling. : 

' Yours fraternally,_ and for justice, 

W. F. JAMIESON. 

1 and 174 Clark Bi., Chicago, 
te  —— 


But such is still 
their fate; and notwithstanding the world 
concedes': us, as a:nation, unparalleléd reli- 
gious liberty and freedom of thought, 
speech, and the press, itis all a sham and 
seeming, We are still a priést-ridden peo- 


the tyrannizing - Juggernaut of a popular | 
religious despotism; nor will it be otherwise 
until the masses ick clear, of. the church 
harnesses and ‘oblige the enormous herde 
of seventy thousand clerical paupers, who 
are. now supported in hypocritical eed 
upon: the proceeds: of honest toil, 
return: to .the. -body politic a fair’. sa 
alent for’ what they consume.. Did. they 
contribute anything to the national wel. 
fare they would be. more tolerable, but 
go long as they continue to. blindly lead the 
blind as they do; just so long will the peo- |: 
ple be awed into subjection to priestly rule; 
and they will control just as long as they 
can gain the attention of ‘their dupes on 
Constantine’s Sunday, who listen’ to these |: 
blatherskites of ofthodoxy a8 they slime 
over with their holy lies the fair fame and | 
name of such towers of intelligence as 
Thomas Paine, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
and Ingersoll. To fortify themselves 
against such intellectual giants ‘as. these, 
whose scientific demonstrations threaten 
the annibilation of their fat salaries, these | 
priestly and holy robbers of ‘industry have 
secretly instigated laws that would disgrace 
the statutes of Algiers. These laws are the 
long, sharp teeth set inthe jaws of the 
;Comatock dogs ‘that are barking on your 
‘track with the intention‘to hole you in the 


PLATFORM AND PRINCIPLES OF THE WORKING- 
MEN’s PARTY OF THE UNITED Sratzs.—The 
emancipation of the working classes must be 
achieved by the working classes themselves, 
independent of all political parties of tha pro- 
pertied class. 

The struggle for the emancipation of the 
working classes means not a struggle for class 
privileges and monopolies, but for equal rights 
andthe abolition ofall elass rule, 

The economical subjection of the man of 
jaborto the monopolizer of the means of labor, 
thesources of life, lies at the bottom of servi- 
tude in all its forms, of all social misery, men- 
tal degradation, and political dependence. 

The economical emancipation of the working 
Glasses is therefore the great end, to which 
every political movement ought to be subordi- 
dinate as a means, i 

AJl efforts aiming at that great end have 
hitherto failed from want of solidarity between 
the manilold divisions of labor in each country 
and trom the absence of concerted action be- 
tween the workingmen of all countries, 

The emancipation of labor is neither a local 
nora national, but asocial problem, embrac- 
ing all countries in which modern: society 
exists, and depending for its solution upon the 
practical and theoretical concurrence and 
| co-operation of the most advanced countries. 
For these reasons, the Workingmen’s Party 
‘| of the United States has been founded. 

It enters into proper relation and, connection 
withthe workingmen of other countries. 

Whereas, political liberty without economical 
freedom is but an empty phrase ; therefore, 
wawil in the first place direct our efforts to 
the economical question. Werepudiate entire- 
ly connection with all political parties of the 
propertied classes without regard to their 
name, 


Matrimonial Department. 


This deparimentis for the convenience of pa- 
trons and friends recommended by them, It is 
expected all communications will be in good faith 
‘and with proper motives. Price for insertion ten 
cénts per line.—ED. 


derbolts: you ‘are ‘hurling ‘against their} 
strongholds, shaking them to their founda- 
tions, Well, my esteemed friend, it will 
afford you but little help and me but little; 
satisfaction to simply state I would take a 
part.of your burden on my ‘own shoulders 
if possible, and sọ with hosts of others—so 
here are two dollars. Continue the TRUTH 
SEEKER to my address six months more for 
‘one of them, and please accept- the other as 
sò- much assistance in your coming trial, 
‘From one that loves you for your brave de- 
‘fense of eternal truths (and. consequently 
| my own dearest rights), your generous heart, 
apd moral purity. : ‘ 
D. W. FILLEBROWN. 
—— 


The. Spiritualistic ~ apers, 


FRIEND Bennerri—In reading your able | 
editorial of Dec. 22, I perceive that St. 
Anthony has roused you into first-class, 
fighting trim; | But my dear Brother, why 

itrike your friends? “Know you. not that 
many ‘of those who have sent you money are 
Spiritualists? I do long to see the time 
when Liberals, of.all classes, wil] be liberal, 
and not because they do mot. believe alike 
about future life, or the questions of this, 
talk and write as if they were, or:ought to 
be sectarian enemieg.. I. do not write this 
to chide you for: your expressed impatience 
with Spiritualists (although I must confess 
itso different from your-usual urbane and 
philosophical manner), but to correct a mis- 
take which, I think, you have fallen into. 
You say “even some of our Liberal papers, 
and especially those of the Spiritualistic 
persuasion, are troubled with the same fear 
and trembling, or else they are afflicted with 
an over amount of respectability, Although: 
nearly siz weeks. have passed’ since we were 
arrested in a high-handed manner,, they have 
not yet found. courage enough to mention the 
fact in their columns, nor to denounce this out 
rage upon Freethought and the freedom of ihe 


‘A LIBERAL CHRISTIAN Lavy, nearly an old 
maid, would correspond with a well-to-do 
gent, without incumbrance, with a viewto a 
matrimonial or business partnership. Bhe 
has a kind and considerate disposition, and 
business as wellas domestic habits, and would 
do her share toward a Jiving,and making a 
pleagant home, 

Only those who have some means and asim- 
ilar disposition need send, photo, which will 
be returned in confidence, to J. CG. M. this 
Office. 

AN intelligent and refined lady, brunette, 
would correspond with ablonde gentleman, 
yithout. incumbrance, with a view to a 
business or matrimonial partnership insome 
city on the Atlantic or Pacific Slope, Thecan- 
didate must be honorable; healthy,and edu- 
coated, possessed of enough means to make a 
pleasantabode, and to enable a couple to enjoy 
Hterature, art, and publie entertainments, as 
well as the Areside. If tolerant {n opinion, re- 
ligion is not objectionable, References əx- 
changed, Photosto' bereturned. ~ A.B.O, 

= nes Care this Office,- 

A GENT of steady habits, under-80, would like 
a wife who is a Liberal Christian, sensibleand 
affactionate, and willing to economize. Money | 
no object or obstacle.. Please state particu- 
lars.: Photos returned if requested. Address 

; HENSY, Oare TRUTH SEEKER, 

‘A Fann THIRETKG. INFIDEL would correspond 
with, a young lady of liberal yiews, who knows 
‘how to. make a happy home, and who is Dos- 
sessed of means and éducation. 

` Address T.J, H. Trove BEEKER Office. 

‘BEE must be above the average height, of full 
figure. and graceful as Juno; alittie over two 
‘hundred pounds in weight. with gray eyes and 
light hair, of rare, beauty, . intelligence and 
virtue, and above all, a woman entirely tree 
From. superstition. -Nons other nead ‘apply. 


Tam somewhat at aloss to see how you 
came to make so great a mistake as ihis. 

The. Banner. of Light; in its issue Dec. 8, 
‘after approvingly printing an editorial from 
The dndeé concerning your arrest, says: 
“If the stake and: the fagot, the Inquisition 
and the, rack,: are. to. be ‘Tevived in. this 
country of freedom ; pat the. ‘press. is 'to be 
shackled—which. God | forbid—a ; bloodier 
revolution than the world has. -ever known 
will “be the result. ' Ecclesiastica) 
tyranny in times: past. hie-deluged this fair 


Is not that a denunciation of tlie outrage ? 
Does that 160k asif the Banner trembled f 
Those words: were published to the world 
the 8th of Dec. :; im your issue of the 22nd of 
‘Dee., (two. weeks after), you say’ they had’ 
not: the. courage to tention the fact, nor to 
denounce -the outrage, But the Banner of 
Light did ‘both, a'nd in’ strong; even: warlike |! 
Ta ibe lotus. of Dec. 15, it. quotes. 
to commend , .Fróthingham’ 5. brave 
wofds about i done you: 

The ‘Réligio-Philosophieal' Journal devoted | 
A half colum in no uneertain: sound; under | 
‘the title.‘t Freedom of, the Press”, 

Every Jine rings with-denunciation of the 
outrage-upor -your -liberty, and, through; 


| youre our own. It dehovinces Cornatock as] Address. 8. P. Hopazs, 66 West s3d.at, New York 


But news came before- 


= Useful. Recipes. 


ENGLISE PLum Puppine,-One pound rais- 
ins, when stemmed and stoned; one pound 
currants, when washed and dried: one pound 
suet, chopped to a powder; one-half pound 
citron, cut in ‘thin slices; one-quarter pound 
eandied orange, ‘gut inithin slices; one-quarter 
pound candied lemon, cut in thin slices; one- 
half pound flour, when sifted; one-half pound 
bread crumbs; one-half pound brown sugar; 
one pint milk; one-half pint best brandy; 
six’ eggs well beaten; two nutmegs’ grated; 
one teaspoonfulground ginger; one teaspoon- 
ful ground cloves; oné teaspoonful ground 
allspice; one-half teaspoonful ground mace: 
tle loosely in a, well-floured bag, and boil 
steadily for six hours: this receipt was used 
by my mother for forty years without a fail- 
uro.—Mzs. M, À. 8. 


Licet rones Brrap.—To make it, it ia 
necessary to have good . yeast.’ This is one 
way to makeit: Take six good-sized potatoes: 
boil them in two quarts of water, with a small 
handful of hops; when done, take them out, 
sprinkle:.over them two tablespoonfuls of | 
flour, mash them thoroughly, and mix with 
them enough hop-water.to prevent lumping: 
return to the hop-water, add a half cupful of 
“sugar, a tablespoonful of salt, and a table- 
spoonfulof ginger; let the-mixture boll two 
orthres minutes; when nearly eool, add ‘a 
small quantity of yeast;.a yeast-cake euch as 
ean be bought in packages in any grosery 
store will do; let it stand ina warm place 24 
hours to ferment; bottle tightly; and keep ina 
cool place; this will keep six weeks in Winter; 
not more than three in Summer. To makethe 
bread, take six potatoes of medium size, boil 


them in about three pints of water; when 
done, takethem out and put with them a table. 
spoonful each of sugar and lard: mash the 
‘potatoes, and pour over them the water in 
which they were boiled, still boiling hot; stir 
in flour enough to make arather thick batter; 

this should be done at night, and the sponge 
left in a warm place: in the morning, eprinkle 
ina tablespoonful of salt. and flour enough 
to knead well; knead thoroughly; 20 minutes 
ia nóttoo much, If putinavery warm place 
this w'll rise in four or five hours, but must be 
allowed to become ‘very light. When Hebi, 
mae iatna loaves and knead afew minutes; 
pul nt .vansand letrise one hour; bakein a 
rather quisk oven, from half to three. quarters 
ofan » according to the size of the loaves, 


‘BREAKFAST - ROLLS WITHOUT Bona, — Two 
eggs, one cupful and a half of milk, a toa- 
spoonful of salt,and flour enough to make a 
thick batter. These must be baked inan iron 
gem pan or they will be acomplete failure, 
-A quick oven is desirable. 


CHAPPED OR RoucH Hanps,—When making 
fires or sifting ashes have gloves on. Keer an 
old pair expressly for this purpose, When 


washing the hands use very little soap, and 
rinse it off well; dry thoroughly.—MoLtiz. 


To Remove FINGER-MaRESs.—Sweet oll will re- 
move finger-marks from varnished furniture, 
and kerosene from oiled furniture, Patient 
rubbing with chloroform will remove paint 
from black silk or any other goods, and will 
aot hurt the most delicato’ color Or fabric,— 
Q.B. K. 


Puúante.—If the dirt is infested with insects 
and the plants dying, remove the plant from ` 

the pot, shake the dirt carefully from the roots, 
get good rich fresh earth and repot the plant.— 
MOLLIS. 


To FEED Youna Birps,—Wher canary birds 
are first hatched, and until they are able to 
leave the nest, they should have évery day a 
hard-boiled egg chopped fineand mixed with 
alittle cracker crumbs; about twice a week a 
piece of bakers’ bread dipped in sweet milk, 
and twice a week a little stalesponge cake,— 
MOLE. 


For CHILBLAINS, —Procure a chamois skin, 
{wash leather,)and maketwo pairs of socks, or 
legless stockings. The leather will cost you 
from 38 to 62 cents, according to quality, but 
must be free from-holes. Have these socks 
made to fit snugly to the feet and come up to 
the ankle. Wear next to the feet, night and 
day, inside the stockings, Having two pairs 
will admit of their being changed and washed. 
Immediate relie? will be experienced, and a 
full cure will be effected in from ten days to 
two weeks. If troubled again, use remedy 
again. ti is sure, —Ĝ. F. T. ' 


INFORMATI ON WANTED. 

A receipt for quince jelly. 

A method of sweetening pop-carn, 

‘Shouid apples be dried quicklyor slowly? 

A receipt to prepare and bakesmoked ham, 
such a6 we find on the hotel tables in the West, 
particularly in Ohi¢ago. 5 

A remedy for the opium habit. 

Will Mollis tell whether to use boiled or raw 
linseed oil in furniture polish? - 

` Is the kesping of plants in one’s alaaplive 
room injuriousto health? ` 

Arthur asksif there is any chemical that will | 
remove every trace of his whiskers and moug- 
tache, go that he can take female parts without 
the necessity of shaving? 

Belle. M., Berlin, hopes “A Physician,” or 
some, one else will tell her the best regime and. 
diet, to impart strength without unnecessary 
flesh. while submitting to a systamaticand se- 
vere course of lacing, such as prevails'in Ber- 
lin, and which is absolutely Hecessary in order > 


to obtain the nacessary: tenuity of figure re- 


auired for presentation in good society there, 
It is useless to tell her to abandon the practice, 
and being compelled nolens volens to submit, 


hopes for a practical reply. 


K 


The Truth Berker, Samitin, 


5, 1878. 


George Francis Train. 


Mr. Train holds himself responsible for the ut- 
terances here made, and entirely exonerates the 
Editor from all responsibility therefor. 


Train on Time Again! 


LOOKING DOWN FROM THE HEIGHTS. 


HE I8 DELIGHTED WITH THAT OPEN LETTER 
TO COL. J. ISCARIOT’S PAL.—COMBTOCK 
MUST BE PRESERVED.—D. M. B, ABSORB- 
ING THE THUNDER OF NINETEEN CENTU- 
RIES IN THE TRUTH SEEKER.—G. F.T. 
SURRENDERS ALL HIS PSYCHOLOGIC POW- 
ER TO THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Manprson Squann, P. E. 48. 

Crv1zENn D. M. B.: Three cheers for D. M. 
B.! Nichols has just brought me here in 
the Park that open letter to the man who 
rode through Jerusalem on a jackass! while 
his servant, Pio Nono, has eight horses to 
take him through the Corso at Rome! And 
his humble follower sits on a throne X-mas 
Day in fine scarlet in a marble cathedral on 
Fifth Avenue made out of drops of blood 
and’ sweat wrung out of the starving poor 
of New York ! 

A BIG THING ON JERUSALEM] 

By George! that letter of yours is im- 
mense. No wonder Comstock stood on his 
head! Isee now why I have been writing 
these articles. It came through the air! It 
was Psychologic evolution. You are a 
trump! Yes; a whole hand of trumps! It 
beats my Beecher prayer! It discounts the 
Train Ligue ! and not a word of obscenity $ 

Everybody should read that letter. ”Tis 
full of thunder and lightning! Why didn't 
I know you before? I had no idea you 
were 80 old and yet so young. You have 
more of Train in you than any other man I 
ever saw ! 

Tf I shook hands with any one, you would 
be the party ! Why quote the old fossils of 
skepticism and Infidelity? One article,like 
this Jesus Christ bombshell is a bigger thing 
than all the Infidels ever produced ? 

I TOLD YOU 80! 

What did I say about the Liberal papers ? 
You must paddle your own canoe! Rely 
on Bennett! Who cares for the Index? It 
was Only put up to be knocked down ! 

Glad you put at the head of these articles 
that G. F. T. is responsible for G. F. T, ! 
That allows me to talk as a Slavethinker. I 
take no stock in Freethinkers ! 

JUNIOR PARTNERS OF THE PROPAGANDA! 

Dana! Ripley! Brook Farm! Emerson ! 
Theodore Parker! Garrison! Phillips! 
Frothingham! Alger! Chapin! Owen! 
Elder Evans ! Noyes of the Oneida Com- 
munity! all commenced by skepticism ! 
Infidelity ! Atheism ! and end as the chief 
props of the Church, that is, they all use 
Scriptural phrases, Abbot represents well 
this evolution in his five columns of unmiti- 
gated bosh. 

Let him give a lecture before the Liberal 
Club on the God of the Bible and the God 
of the Universe, as you did, if he can! 

He needs some of your leaven in his five- 
column lump of evangelical dough ! 


DON’T REPEAL THE BEECHER-COMSTOCK 
LA 


Tam with Abbot in not repealing the law, 
but for a different reason! We need that 
law. If we repeal it, who will arrest the 
Bible Society? Congress is in a trap! 
Christianity is caught ! So to repeal the act 
is to let out all the rats! Nothing could be 
more fatal. By executing that law under 
Comstock and locking us all up in the 
Tombs they stamp the Bible as an Obscene 
publication by the act. of the court ! The 
Index don’t see it in this light, nor does THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. Your magnificent edito- 
rials this week are loaded with points, but 
Iam decidedly opposed to allowing the Y. 
M. C. A. and the Bible Society to escape 
from the Obscene law. Did they not stamp 
the Bible as Obscene in my case by refusing 
me a trial ? 

APOLOGY TO COMSTOOK! 

That’s right! Never digup a fellow’s an- 
cestors! Although clear of the law of libel, 
why abuse a man who is doing so much to 
smash Christianity and the Church as Com- 
stock ? You have done the handsome thing 
in saying yon do not approve of being per- 
sonal! J love Comstock for his mother! 
Cleopatra never had such an Anthony ! 
Why not call him ‘‘ Tony” as an endearing 
epithet? Why don’t Comstock arrest the 
Poet-Lawyer-Painter-Infidel- Sculptor, Sto- 
rey, before he goes abroad, for writing 

sẹ Jines in his Anthony-Cleopatra poem : 


“Come as you used to come 
Before we were women and men. 
When the tiger passions were in us. 
And love as you loved me then”? 


GEORGE ELIOT’S FEAR OF COMSTOCK. 

Have I read Daniel Deronda? Yes; just 
finished it a year after publication! What 
do I think of it? °*Tis the most unnatural 
book ever written. Everybody making love 
on stilis! All talk through speaking-trum- 
pets! The characters move like Madame 
Tonssand’s wax figures! Who ever saw 
such men and women in real life? In such 
an ocean of criticism, why did not some 
writer allude to this high-life style? This 
making love ona mental flying trapeze is 
simply ridiculous! Nobody can kiss each 
other naturally on horseback ! 

George Eliot has undoubted ability, but 
is fearfully overrated ! Lewes writes up his 
wife and his wife writes up Lewes! ‘Tis a 
$60,000 pool of mutual admiration advertis- 
ing, organized on the you-puft-me-and-I- 
puff-you-Atlantic-Monthly system ! 

I had read so much about the book I ran 
through it and was disgusted. It opens 
with a cannon and ends with a popgun ! al- 
ways ‘‘Onthe Heights” and yet never higher 
than the valley ! 


A DANOE ON STILTS | 


Tue TRUTH BEELER should tap this 
George Eliot balloon before it petrifies into 
history ! With all her assumed learning I 
could not find an epigrammatic thought, a 
forcible aphorism, or a single sentence of 
wisdom big enough to utilize in TRE TRUTH 
SEEKER. 

Such a stilted performance was never be- 
fore in print. Gwendolen waltzes on stilts 
with Deronda ! Grandcourit polkas on stilts 
with Gwendolen ! Mordecai talks on stilts 
with everybody ! Sir Hugo Mallinger lives 
on stilts with his wife! How absurd for 
Deronda to live to manhood without stop- 
ping to ask if he was legitimate ? Deronda 
makes love on stilts to Mirah, only popping 
tke question the moment he discovers her 
father has stolen his diamond ring! Hans 
paints Bernice’s and Rex Gascoigne’s por- 
traits on stilts! Old Lady Davilow weeps 
on stilts ! "Tis a high-flown party all round ! 
THE JEW FIRST AND THEN THE GENTILE! 

The Eliots are on the make. Bulwer 
wrote for fame! Eliot writes for money. 
Did she make love to Lewes as Gwendolen 
did to Deronda? Who but J. G. Bennett 
could fight a duel out of a cab ? Old Deron- 
da, the grandfather, went to the synagogue 
on stilts! Joseph Keronymos tatked Juda- 
ism on stilts! Klesmer taught music and 
married the Arrowsmith heiress on stilts ! 
There are no such people in real life! 
George Eliot has rigged the literary market 
to catch the Jews. Perhaps she intends to 
continue Deronda in Judea ! Who ever saw 
such a maternal aucestor as the Princess, 
Daniel’s unnatural mother ? 

Imagine a poor English girl losing a 
thousand dollars at the gambling table be- 
cause Deronda was looking at her ! 

Imaginea youth living with Christians all 
his life, educated in Christian colleges, de- 
lighted to find out that he was a Jew. 

G. F. T. 


GEO. FRANCIS TRAIN’S FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—COMSTOCK THE AGENT 
OF THE JESUITS.—THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CONSPIRACY TO DESTROY PROTESTANT- 
ISM.— CONGRESS THE TOOL OF THE VATI- 
CAN THROUGH THE MODERN IGNATIUS 
LOYOLA.— MR, TRAIN DISCOVERS THE 
PLOT THROUGH PSYCHOLOGY. 


Crrizen D. M. B.: 

To His Excellency, IMMANUEL J. OHRIST. oth- 
erwise called Prince of Peace, Sun of Right- 
eousness, Lion of the Tribe of Judah, Won- 
derful, Counsellor, The Messiah, The Redeem- 
er, The Savior, The Bridegroom, The Lamb of 
God, Captain of our Salvation, Son of God, 
Son of Man, eie., ete. 

Jesus Christ ! what a letter! The more I 
read it the more I am satisfied that it should 
be read in the public schools t ; 

I intend toread all you have ever written. 
They say you are from Paris, Illinois. 
Don’t you remember my lectures there 
many years ago, when I sat the town on 
fire? You must see my illustrated Bibie 
expressly prepared for the Sunday-school 
for Christ’s sake! You compliment me on 
my memory. Let me inreturn Macaulyeize 
a few texts which cost a thousand dollars 
to put on steel plates in order to ‘‘ go unto 
all the world and preach the Gospel unto 
every creature,” 

Look out for my illustrated Bible in your 
next! You will see Wow diligently I have 
“searched the Scriptures.” As these beau- 
tiful extracts from Goa’s Holy Obscenity are 
printed by the American Bible Bociety in 


two hundred and fourteen languages, Com- 
stock can have no objection to their appear- 
ing verbatim et literatim et punctuatim in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. And yet Congress has 
deliberately, in the interest of the Roman 
Propaganda, passed an act tocrush Frotest- 
antism in stamping the Bible as Obscene (in 
my arrest and refusal of al] trial for quoting 
three columns of this Holy Book)! 
~ GFT. 


From the Advocate. 
George Francis Train as a Prophet. 


Probably there is no man living who seems 
to have the gift of prophecy more strongly de- 
veloped than George Francis Train.. In the 
year 1872, nearly two years before the panic, in 
a speech made. standing upon the steps of the 
Custom House in Wall street, he pointed to 
the banking houses of Jay Cook &Co..ef Henry 
Olews & Co., and Duncan. Sherman & Co.. and 
prophesied that in Jess than two years from 
thattime these houses would fail. He also at 
that time foretold the death of Horace Greely, 
the great fires of Chicago and Boston. andthe 
1085 of the steamer Atlantic, all of which pre, 
dictions have been singularly fulfilled. Atthe 
time they were made many persons thought 


‘him a wild fanatic, and only laughed at bis | y 


suppesed folly. Four years ago he said that 
the policy of specie resumption would be pur- 
sued, thatthe-value of property would shrink 
to such an extent that all above the first mort- 
gages would be wiped out, and a large major- 
ity of our business men would be forced into 
bankruptey; and that finally stay laws would 
be passed to preventthe money lenders from 
absorbing all the property of the country. 
The bankruptcies have already taken place, 
most the mortgages are Wiped out, and some 
of the Western States are now passing stay 
laws. 

In a speech delivered inthe Opera House at 
Newark, last April. he told the audience that in 
less than six months there would bea runon 
the savings banks of that city. This prediction 
has just been fulfilled by a run on all thesav- 
ings banks in Newark. In scores of other in- 
stances. when he has foretold the death of cor- 
tain parties with whom he was acquainted, a 
singular fatality seems to confirm his predic- 
tions. In Rochester, last Spring, he foretold 
the terrible riotthatitook place in Pittsburgh. 

He now prophesies that ifthe resumption 
act is not repealed that it wll] cause a repudia- 
tion not only of the national debt, but of ali 
State, city county and town debts, producethe 
failure of all banks, savings banks, life and 
fireinsurance and trust companies, the cancel- 
ation of all mortgages on real estate, the 
wiping out of all private debts.the plundering 
of every bank and the hanging of every banker 
in Wall street by the internationals. social 
democrats and working men. All the daily 
newspapers established in the city will “be 
burned’ and their editorstaken into Tompkins 
Square and shot, and that Hayes, Sherman and 
every member of Congress who have voted for 
the specie resumption act will haue to fleethe 
country or lose their lives. Afterthie a reor“ 
ganization of society and a rebuilding of the 
waste places, through the aid of greonbacks, 
willtake place. 

The facts, leures and arguments presented 


on this eurrenay question forces the dread | G 


upon us that these frightful disasters. that 
Mr. Train predicts. may ceme true. In fact, lf 
the specie resumption actis enforced itis diff- 
oult to see how any other result can be 
reached, Á 

A prompt action: by Congress in ‘repealing 
the resumptien act would puta stop to all thig 
at once. The adoption of Dr. Miller’s finan- 
cial scheme would change this flood tide of 
ey'] to an ocean of prosper ty. 

Will Congress, the press, and the Wall street 
syndicate, National Banks, be wise in time? 

Let all true citizens pray that they may. 


\ 
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Nines i 
SPERMATORRHEA 


should be in the hands of those sufferlng from 
thig LIFE-WASTING DISĘASE. It is an external 
application, and has thoroughly and perma- 
nently cured over one thousand cases, and 
some of them werein a terribly shattered con- 
dition: had beenintheinsane asylums, many 
had falling-sickness-fits; others on the verge 
of consumption, while others again had be- 
come foolish and hardly able to take care of 
themselves. For further iuformation,addrass, 
with stamp. Vineland, N. J.. where Dz. FEL- 
Lows is permanentl loeated, and obtain his 
private ciroular, with cures sworn to, which is 
unimpeachable testimony to the doctor’s skill 
and reliability as a physiclan.in treating thie 
‘prevalent and mast dangerous of all diseases, 
SPERMATORRHEA, : itt 
far TERMS WITHIN THH REACH.OF ALL.“@8 


OR MASTERLY CRITICISM READ 
EDGAR FAWOETT’S articles In THE 
EVOLUTION. 


ESN win 3 


READER, that little cottage contains one of 
the choicest libraries in the country. I buy 
my books of J. Franois RUGGLES, Bibliopola, 
Bronson. Mich. Rare 0. P, works a specialty. 
Liste for stamp. . 8m1 


THE EVOLUTION, No. 16. 
CONTENTS. 
1, MERRIE 81, NICHOLAS. By Prof. A, 


i er. 
2. THE BATTLE OF THE OATS. 
3. HUMAN LIFE, ITS PHYSICAL SOLU- 
TION. By T. P. Wilson, M.D. 
4 MEDICAL ASSISTANCE, A" SOCIAL 
ï y Henry Ər. 
5. THE LABORER IN POLITIOS, By Prof. 


A. R. Grote, 
6, OURRENTE OALAMO PAPERS. No. 9. By 


Edgar Fawcett. 
7. COL, WARING AND HIS BOOKS. 
8. TRAPS BAITED WITH ORPHANS. 
9. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES, By Rev. 
George W, Cook. 
10, cook OR GoD AND EVOLUTION. By J. 
Bookbuyers and those who wish to subscribe 


fo periodicals should see The Evolution. 


Ask Newsdealers for it,or send 18 cents to 
The Evolution, 34 Dey street, New York. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE EVOLUTION, at $1,50 per yearin advance, 
havetheir choice of 100 excellent books, each 
published at $1,50. One fine volume containing 
the following works$by Charles Dickens, each 
entire, and handsomely bound, viz.: Child’s 
Hiatory of England, Edwin Drood, Master 
Humphrey's Clock, The Mudfrog Association, 
A Holiday Romance, and Geo. Silverman’s Ex- 
planation, will be sent tosvery new subsorlber 
who sends us $1,50,and The Evolution will be 
sent one year free. (If the book issent by mail, 
15 cents must be sant for postage). Address, 
ASA K. BUTTS, 34 Dey Street.New York. 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Number of the "HOLY CROSS 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work, which created sọ much 
excitementin England. The original volume 
was issued by the “ High Ohureh ” authorities 
as & guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
and was designed to be introduced into the 
English Church. Price 25 cents. 


. M, TT 
141 Eighth St., New York. 
„Æ The other twenty-five. numbers of the 
Holy Oross Series” are being brought out as 
rapidly as possible. 


The Career of Religious Ideas 
_- THEIR ULTIMATE, 


The Religion of Science. 
|BY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
orld—the subjects treated ns follows: Chap. 
I.~-Introductory; Chap. Ii.—What is Religion? 


Chap, ItI.—Fatishism ; Chap. IV.—Polvtheism ; 


Ohap. V.—Monotheism; Chap. VI.—Value of 
Ancient Bibles; Chap. VII.—Man’s Mora) 
Progress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
rowth: Chap. VITI.—Theological Problems; 
Qhap. IX.—Man's Fall; Chap. X.— Free Will, 
Necessity. Responsibility; Chap. XI.—Dnties 
and Obligations of Man to God; Chap. XII.— 
The Ultimate of Religious Ideas. 

Price, in paper, 50 cente; In clotb, 75 cents. 
Postage prepaid. D, M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth 8t. N. Y. 


OOKE UPON CUOK.—Rev. GEORGE 

vs, REV. JOSEPH. An Exhaustive Review 

ot the Sensation Lectures, Ree THE EVOLU- 
TION. No. 16. 


NOTHER OF J. PD, BELI’S GREAT 
Reviews.—Cook on God and Evolution in 
THE EVOLUTION, No. 16. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


THE BEST THING OUT. 
An Excellent, non-Rusting, Durable 
Galvanized Iron Plater, ? 


with dirantionstor uate the same; will be sent 
st-paid, on receipt of $1.26, with order an 
padreas. E D. BLAKEMAN, 
Circleville. O. 


The Evolution One Year Free 


To any one ordering of me $5,00 worth of the 
works of A.B. Alcott, Louisa M. Alcott, Alger, 
Antoninus, Bagshot, Bain, Bartol, Bastian, O. 
t, Brooks, Buckle, Garpenter, W, E. Ohanning, 
E. D. Cheney, Olodd, Coulanges, Dali, Darwin, 
Emerson, Epictetus, Fish. Goethe. Gregg, 
Gibbon, Higginson, Howells, Huxley, Interna- 
tional Scientific Series, R. Jobnson, Lecky, 
Lessing, Lewes, Lubbock. Martineau. Mivart, 
Parton, Reade, Herbert, Spencer, Tyndall, 
Weiss, and others. For further particulare, 
15 cents to 
SOPAN EVOLUTION, 34 Dey street, New York. 
AA E E EN ra I ee ec Po 


BOOK BUYERS, 


ho wish to subscribeto periodicals , 
A aond 15 cents for No.1éof The Evolu- 


tion. Addr ov} LUTION, 34 Dey Street, N. Y. 


The Evolution for 1878 free 


ny one sending me an order for $5 worth 
omer ofany leading magazines (See Apple- 
ton’a advertisement), or $10 worth of books. 
The Evolution free two years to any one 
sending me an order for $10 worth or more of 
magazines, or $16 worth of books. All orders 
must be accompanied with the cash by reris- 
tered letter, P..0. order..or dratt on New York. 
Send 15 cents for Evolution No. 16 and further 


5 8 
particulars. Address, soy ache Y, 


THETRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 


Forms for organizing Societies, Forms for Con- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services; 
Marriage Services, Naming of Infants, Obitu- 
‘ary Notices, Epitaphe, Wills, ete. Also, nearly 
500. Liberal and Spiritualistie Hymns, original 
and selected; for Pubile Meetings, Funerals, 
Social Gatherings, ete., etc, The whole suppli- 
mented by a fine selection of Recitations, com- 
prising many of the finest poetical gems in the 
language. Nearly 600 pages, si the extremely 
jow price of 75 cents in cloth. The price is made 
low, so that every family can haveacopy. Let 
none fail to have it. D. M. BE p 
141 Eighth St.. New York, 


Freethought Lectures. 
BY W.8. BELL, 


1.+My Reasons for Abandoning Christianity 
for Freethought. i 

2.—Tho Resurrection of Jesus a Myth, 

peat Hour Gospels Unhistorigal. a 

4.—The Bible Story of Creation Reviewed. 

6.—The Gods and their Claims. 

6.~The Erroneous Teachings of Jesus. 

wore Dostrine of Special Providence Ex- 
amined. 

8.--Moodyism and Common Sense. 

9.~—The Method of Science Contrasted with the 
Theological and Metaphysical Methods. 

10.—The Oonflict between Christianity and 
Civilization, 

1L—The Theory of Evolution Stated. 

12,—Darwinism Defined, 

13,—The Genesis of Religion. 

14.—Thomas Paine the Champion of Free- 
thought, 2 

16.—Copernicus, Bruno, and Galileo—three 
Morning Stars of Modern Science. 
aoe Burns, Seotland’s Freethinking 

ard, 

11,—The Injustice of Maintaining Bible Read- 
ings in Common Schoole, 


18—The Proposed Christian Amendment of 


the Constitution cou p 
19—The Rəsponsibility of Society for its 
Criminals. 2 
ale Selon Readings—An Evenings Entertain- 
ment. 
For terms, ate,, addreas 
W.S. BELL, New Bedford, Maas, 


Just Issued! 


ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


-BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land.. A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on f 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
ie worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols., 8vo.), and at one- 
fifth the price, Cloth, $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4 60. Sent by mail at these 


prides 
D, M. BENNETT, Publisher, 
141 Eighth st.. New York. 


Heathens of the Heath: 


A ROMANCE, BY WM. McDONNELL, 
AUTHOR OF “” EXETER HALL,” ETO. 


This work is rich in romantic and pathetic 
incidents, and exhibits with an overwhelming 
array of facts the atrocities committed by the 
Chureh. Itshows that the purest morality ex- 
ists without the Bible, and that many ofthe bea- 
then philosophers were lovers of virtue. The 
folly of Christian ministers is fuily portrayed, 
Hypocrisy and bigotry are clearly exposed, and 
the road to virtue and true happiness plainly 
marked out. A most pleasing romance is woven 
into the work,in which much opportunity is 
afforded the author for fine descriptions and 
benntiful sentiments which he so well knows 

- how to give utterance to. The charactors in the 
tale are invested with much interest; the hero 
and heroine gain the love of every reader. *'On 
the whole, it is the work of a master hand—a 
work of unaffected beauty and the deepest in- 
terest.” “One of the most valuable features of 
the work is, its positions are all proven. . . 
Every thinking, enquiring mind should peruse 
ie 500 pp.. 12M0. 
$1.50, 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. | 


Sond 25 cents to DR. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N. 
¥., and obtain a largo, hizhly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. ły36 
YES WE WANT an agent in every town. 

Easy work at home, Write now and we 
YES willstart you. $8 a day sures to all. SIMP- 
son & SMITH, 60 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 35 

RIFLES, SHOT - GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
sent O, O. D. for examination, all charges paid. 
No risk; no humbug., Write for catalogue, Ad- 
dress GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 6mn27 


$] A DAY at home. Agents wanted, Outfit 
Mais and terms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta 
ia 4 y 


AING. 
$ 6 a week in your own town. Terms and $ò 
outfit free. H. HALLELT*& 0O., Port- 
land, Maine. Lyk 


HEES OF THE CONFLIOT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE, "Truly one of 

the most ‘valuable works that have ‘appeare 

pithin, the last ton years. By Pror. DRAPER. 
rice. $1.75. 


$5 to $20 Porth free. Sateron eee 
Portland, Maine.. : 1 


Peet? OON OF. SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 


Hell and Damnation 


The Theories of Annthilation, Purgatory, 
and Universalism Disproved, and the Ortho- 
dox Doctrine Demonstrated, 

BY THE. 


REV. G. H. HUMPHREY, 


Formerly pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Birmingham, Pittsburg, Pa, and 
now pastor of the: Thirteenth Street Welsh: 
Presbyterian Church, New York. ; 

It presents: che beautiful doctrine of an. end- 


less hell in an able and attractive manner. aac: 


by mail by 


» Price 60 cents, Sent ` 
: _D.M. BENVETT, 


rise, in paper, $1.00; cloth, | 


‘| world for centuries has never beou made. 


| The Truth Seeker, Founay, 5, 1878. - 
BOOKS FOR THINKERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, No, 


{&. few doors East of Broadway.) 


139 Eighth Street, New York, 


The Martyrdom of Man. 


By WINWOOD READE. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, 543 pp. Postpaid, $3. 


CONTENTS: 


Under the head of “ War,” we have: Egypt, 
The Water Harvest, The Sources of the Nile; 
Philosophy of . Leisure, Agricoltura! Monog- 
amy, Inequality of Men, Famine the Mother 
of Astronomy, Cruelty the Nurse of Civiliza- 
tion, Trial of the Dead, the Painted Tomb, 
Children of the Desert, The Horse of War, The 
‘Terrible Sahara, Pharaoh Triumphant, erp 
tian Country House, The Luxury Question, The- 
ology Stops the Way, Empire of Ethiopia, The 
India Trade, The Persian Shépherde, The King’s 
Harem, Origin of Greek Genius, Their Religion, 
The City of the Violet Crown, The Universi of 
Egypt, Soraglio Intrigue, Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, Tyranny of Athens, Alexander at 
Babylon, Two Faces Under One Hat, A Greek 
Voltaire, The Purple Trade, Discovery of the 
Atlantic, Introduction of the “A, B, C,” The 
Colonies of Carthage, The Gardens of the Hes- 
perides, Home Rule of Rome, The House of 

aal, Silver Spain, The Poor Hated Old Man, 
Roman Baden Baden, Catos Littie Farm, A 
Dissolute Prig, Africa’s Place in History, Civ- 
ilizing War. 

Under the head of "Religion ”: Ghost Wor- 
ship, Divine Hybride, Idolatry and Dollatry, 
Who Made God? Nature in the Nude, The Sheik 
Abraham, Moses in Exile, The Delphi of the He- 
brews, Pope Samuel, A God-intoxicated Man, 
A Pious Brigand, By the Waters of Babylon, 
Character of Jehovah, Character Improves, 
Origin of the Devil, A Monopolized Deity, 

. Bright Side of the Character of Jesus, Dark 
Side, The Miracle Doctor, The Ghetto, Rome 
Sleeping, Heavenly Ulusions, Episcopal Saliva, 
The Wonderful Well, The Trucé of God, Achieve- 
ments of Mahomet, Negro States, The African 
Hut, Dance Ordeal, School, Philosophy of Salt, 
Bagdad of the West, Negroes in Mecca, The 
Black Prophet, Turks in Africa, 

Under the consideration of ‘' Liberty,” he 
shows us; The Ancient Germans, The Castile an 
Academy, The Serfs, The Monks, The Crusades, 
Venice, Arab Spain, The Hill of Tears, Ortho- 
dox Geography, India, Prester John, Lisbon 
Rejoices, Majestic Crime, Slavery in London, 
The Methodists, Giants and Pigmies, Thomas 
Paine, Cotton, Neck and Neck, W. L, Garrison, 
Rebellion of the North, The Lost Cause, Future 
of Africa, Future of the Earth, Origin of Man, 
Tailed Minds. F 

In the consideration of “Intellect” he intro- 

> duces: The Children of the Sun, Origin of Life, 
History of the Cell, Dawn of Reason, Origin of 
Love, The Ghost Religion, Origin of Priests, 
Invention of Hell, Musical Conversation, The 
Why, The Utility of the Affections, Breeding 
Laws, Death of Sin, Origin of Chastity, Rome 
and China, The Buddhists, The Age of the Ro- 
sary, War in the Future, The Expedient of Re- 

~- ligion, Fallacies of the Commune, American 

-Prosperity, Inventions of the Future, Theory of 

the Son), Duties of a Creator, The Theory Ex- 
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PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, 


- s+: - Send -10 cents for Prometheus containing 28 pp. choice reading matter 
and a: Full List of Liberal Publications; or for List only, Free. 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY;, 


JUST ISSUED. 


BEYOND THE VEIL, 


A very noat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations, 
ste., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs, Francis H. McDougal and Mre; 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With asteel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 

Price $1.50, post-paid hy mail. 

: D. M. BENNETT 
R 141 Eigbth St., N. Y. 


Christianity and lgfidelity 
REV. G. E. HUMPHREY, Presa, Olereyman, 


OF NEW YORK, AND 


D. M. BENNETTI, Editor of Tho Truth Seeker, 


Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29.1877, thus continuing 


just six months, giving thirteen letters from. 


Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 
The subjects discussed were as follows: |. 
Pant I.— The relative services of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 
Part II.—The relative services of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Seience. 
Parr IIL.—-Js there @ sirongen probability 
that ane Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
tue} ` 
The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among bolieversand unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it ia 


suited to readers of all’ shades of opinion. 
Phe New York Advocate, a paper having a 


| very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 


volume, says, '*Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 


any rate, in this volume will be found a perfeat 


| magazine or storehouse of arguments. pro and 
con, which every intelligent man and woman |- 


should peruse with candor and wi'h an earnest 


desire.to, arrivo at sound cone usions on |. 


themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kin Light is what we need, Let the con- 
troversies proceed. Letthe blows descend upon 


the error-dispelling anvil. Let the sparks fiy | 


in all directions from the heated steel. Tha 


truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the |. 


truth, is what the people demand on all the 
great questions of the day, whether of Finance, 


Science, Politics, or Religion, and, discussion j, 


will elicit-it.”- Let. every person who feels the 


| slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on pne side or the ‘other, read the |: 


Humphbrey-Bennétt Discussion.. - 


A thick:Jamo volume of,680 pages, well boind | 


sent, póst paid, to any;addross, for the, low 
d a ETE E Se ee eh 
prige of one Aon: BENNETT: Publisher 


It was conducted in the columnsof The Truth | 


| on 


At | 


consulted 
‘all letters 505. West 23d st.. New York Citr- 


present century. His“ 


boldness, ` 


loded, Should the Truth be Told? Christianity 
Br osed, The Catastrophes of Progress, Moral 
Value of Hell-Fire, True Sources of Morality, . 
Spurious Virtues of Theology, The True Relig- 
ion, The Last Sacrifice.” 


EXTRACT: 

The good in this. world predominates over 
the bad ; the good is ever increasing, the bad is 
ever diminishing. But, if God is Love, why is 
there any bad at all? Is the world like a novel, 
in-which the villains are put in to make it more 
dramatic, and in which virtue only triumpts in 
the third volume? It ig certain that the feel- 
ings of the created have in no way been consid- 
ered. If, indeed, there were a juigmont-day, 
it would be for man to appear ai the bar, not as 
a criminal, but as an accuser. What has he 
done that he should be subjected to a life of tor- 
ture and temptation? God might have made 
us all happy, and he has made us miserable. Is 
that benevolence? God might Lare made us 
all pure, and he has made us all sinfnl, Is that 
the perfection of morality? Yi I believed in 
this man-created God, in this divine Nebuchad- 
nezzar, I would gay, Yon, can make me live in 
your world, O Creator, but you cannot make 
me admire it; you can iload me with chains, 
but you canuot make me flatter you; you can 
send me to hell-fire, but you cannot obtain my 
esteem., Andif you condemn me, you condemn , — 
yourself, If I have committed sins, you in- 
vented them. which is worse. Jf the watch you 
have made does not go well, whose fault is 
that? Is-ifratronal to damn the wheels and the 


springs? 


PRESS NOTICES: 

Tt is really a remarkable book, in which uni- 
versal history ie “ boiled down ” with surprising 
skill. The boldest, and, su far as histor- 
ical argument goes, one of the ablest, assaults 
ever made upon Christianity.—[Literary World. 

His history has a continuity, a rush, a carry- 
ing power, which remind us strikingly of Gib- 
pon.—[New Haven Palladium. 

The sketch of early Egyptian history, in the 
first chapter, is a masterpiece of historical wri- 
ting. He has astyle that reminds us of Macau- 
lay.—[Penn Monthly. 

- You turn over his pages with a fascination 
similar to that experienced in reading Washing- 
ton Irving.—[Inter-Ocean, 

To readers who are attracted by the Darwin 
ian literature, this book, with its quaint declara- 
tion that ‘‘ Life is bottled sunshine,” may also 
be recommended.—([Pittaburgh Eve. Chronicle. 

Whoever would be jostled into attention, and 
led into unwouted channels of thought, wijt find 
this volume full of interest and often of delight. 

[New Covenant, a 


READ OUR ADVERTISEMENTS EVERY WEEK, ASFREQENT CHANGES WILL BE MADE. 


[IMPORTER AND PRINTER, 


139 EIGHTH 8T., Bet. Broadway and Fourth Ave.. NEW YORK. 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most impor- 
tant, political work, Olear type. Paper, 15 cts, 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVI., in- 
clusive. Written in the “ times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12mo. 
Fall, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 30 ets. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
peer in the world. On full, bold type. 12moọ. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


. THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHEOIES. Full, bold type. 
iamo. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on fall, bold type. Containing 
“Common Sense,” * The Crisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.60, 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 122m0. Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
“ Examination of the Prophecies,” Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “ Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan.” “An Essay 
reams,” ‘Of the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
etc., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Com- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Oontaining a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —" Common Sense,” * The 
Orisis,” “Rights of Man ”— his THEOLOGIOAL 
Wertinas—“Age of Reason,” " Examination of 
the Prophecies,” “ Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” “ Letter to Mr. Erskine,” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “Latter to Camile Jordan,” “Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
-crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY, 
with afine steel portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $400; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50, 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12m0. Large, clear type, with a fine 


steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth,. 
75 cents. Published by 
D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Righth et, New York. 


ASTROLOCY. 


Pror. Listes, Astrologer, 505 W. 23d st., New 
York, 44 years’ practice, 27 in Boston. Oan be 
y letter, Sand for Circular. Address 


THE OUTCAST. 


By Winwoop READE author of “Martyrdom 
of Man,” 


. This is his last work. Mr. Reade was un- 
quéstionably one of the ablest. writers of the 
Martyrdom of Man ” at- 

‘noted extraordinary attention in Europe and 
in this country, for its ability, brilliancy and 
banal favor. dhe Ensler edidon woe cokes 
equal favor.. The English edition was publish- 
ed at two'dollars.. We give it entire for” rates 
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LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Truth Seeker Office. 


Dr. Hare, 
Judge J. W. Edwards, 


Thomas Paine. F. E, Abbot, 
Paine’s Bust. rothingham, 
Paine’s Monument. Wendell Phillips, 
Voltaire, Emerson, 
Rousseau, Garrison, 
Humboldt, Henry Bergh, 
Goethe, Peter Cooper, 
Schiller, D. R. Burt, 
Aug. Comte 8. P. Andrews, 
Heine. Walt Whitman, 
Alex. tope. Froude. 
John Milton, Max Muller, 
oldsmith, Warren Chase, 
Shelley, Jas. Parton, j 
Byron, Wm. Denton, 
Burns, Dr, Slade, 
Washington, . Davis, 
Franklin. oster, 

-| Jefferson, J. M. Peebles, - 
John Adams, Frances Wright, 
J. Q. Adams, E. Y. Wilson, 
Madison, G. L. Henderson, 
Jackson, Proi. Fiske, 
Lincoln, Fred Dougias, 
Lincoln’s Monument, N. P. Banks, 
Gerrit Smith, P, Y. Nasby. 
Henry O, Wright. Beecher, 

E .8. Mill, Tilton, 

umner.. oulton, 
Edgar A. Poe, G. W. Ourtis, 
Greeley, h, Nast, 
Castellar, J. Q. Bennett, 
Tennyson. Chas, A. Dana, 
Darwin hoebe Carey, 
Tyndall, Alice Carey, 
H. Spencer, Elizabeth O. Stanton, 
Huxtiey. Susan B. Anthony. 
Proetor, Lucy Stone, 
Draper, Julia Ward Hows, 
Bradlaugh, Ohas. Cheney, 
Holyoake, Paulina Davis, 
Ingersoll. Mary F, Davis, 
Underwood, Emma H, Britten, 
Mendum, Lizzie Fowler, 
Seaver, Mrs. Slanker, 
L. Oolby, Susan H..Wixon, 


D. M. Bennett, 
W. 8. Bell. 


Lizzie Doten. J. 0. Bundy. 
Mrs. J. Conant. 8.8, Jonos. 
Dr. Mary &. Walker Asa K. Butts, 


(fell figure). W. F. Jamieson. 
and hundreds of others, including generals, 
statesmen, poets, actors. actresses, etc. at 15 
eents each singly, or eight for one dollar. 
Neat Albums, by mail, to hold 3¢ photos.. 
80 cte., to hold 50, $1. A 
D. M. BENNETT. 141 Eighth 8t, New York. 


THE WORLD’S 


SAGES, INFIDELS & THINKERS: 


BEING 


Biographical Sketches 
A OF ý 
278 DIFFERENT CHARACTERS 
BEGINNING WITH MENU, 


3000 before Christ, and coming down tc 
the present time. Containing 
1050 pages, 


BY D..M. BENNETT, 


Editor of THE TEUTH BEEKER, 


Bont by Mail at the following low prices: 


CLOTH, good binding, ~ = = §3.00 

ARABESQUE, colored leather, red 
burnished edges, = = = 4,00 

MOROCCO, gilt edges, worked 
head-band, = =- = «= = 4.50 


Addsess, 
D M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth street, N. Y. 


Eating for Strength. 


ANEW HEALTH COOKERY BOOK. 


BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 

Which should be in the hands of every person 
who would at to retain and regain health, 
strength and beauty, It contains, besides the 
science of eating and one hundred answers to 
questions which most people are anxious to 
know. nearly one hundred pages devoted to tha 
best healthful recipes for foods and drinks, how 
to feed one’s self, feeble babes and delicate chil- 

ren 80 as to get the best bodily development 
Mothers who do not nurse their children will 
find full direetions for feeding tham, and aq 
will mothers who have delicate children, and 
inyalids who wish to know the best foods. . 

Price, $1. postage free. 


Six Lectures on Astronomv. 
By Pror, RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Fiva of them were delivered at Steinway Hal] 
this city,in the winter of 1875-6, and were re 
ported phonographically expressly for TEL 
TRUTH SEEKER by Miss M. S. Gonteharoff. This 
is the most popular course of Lectures ever dè- 
livered by Professor Proctor, and ought to be ix 
the possession of every person. 


The titles of the Leetures are; 


Growth of Worlds,” 
. Life and Death of Worlds. 
TIT. Other Worlds than Ours. 
IV. Other Suns than Ours. 
Y. The Groat Mystorios of the Universe. 
Vi. Religion and Astronomy. 


ALL FOR TWENTY CENTS. 


SCIENCE OF THE BIBLE, 


An Analysis of the Hebrew Mythology, wherein 

it is shown that the Holy Scriptures treat of 

Natural Phenomena, only, Illustrated. By 

MILTON WOOLLEY, M.D. 613 ppn,8 vo. Prica 
D ENNETT 


$4.60. Address . M. 
141 Eighth 8t., N. Y. 


The Career of Jesus Christ, 


An Exposition of the true meaning of thie 
character as described in the New Testament 
Treated- in the same manner and by the samr 
author as above, A pamphlet, at 38 cents. Rolt 
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Gems of Chought. 


Txus glory takes root, and even spreads; all 
false pretenses, like flowers, falito the ground; 
nor can any counterfeit lastlong.—Gicero. 


Goon-BREEDING ig the art of showing men, by 
external signs, the internal regard we have for 
them, It arises from good sense, improved by 
conversing with good. company.— Caio. 


Have some aim in life aside from merely ex- 
isting and obtaining the means to do so. Etis 
a noble thing to live and work for some great 
good, and to. feel that you are of use to- the 
world, and not a mere nonentity and drone 


in the hive,—Eimina D. Slenker. 


Risine glory occasions the greatest envy, us 
kindling fires the greatestsmoks. Envy is the 
reverse of charity; and as thatis the supreme 
source of pleasure,so this is of pain. Envy 
has under its banner, hatred, calumny, treach- 
ery, with the meagerness of famine, the yenom 
of pestilence. and the rage of war.—Spenser. 


Goop-NnatuR# is that benevolent and amiable 
temper of mind which disposes us to feel the 
misfortunes and enjoy the happiness of others, 
and, consequently, pushes us on to promotethe 
latter and prevent the former: and that without 
any abstract contemplation on the beauty of 
virtue, and without the allurements orterrors 
of religion.—Fielding. ° 


.Woop burns because it hasthe proper stuff 
for that purpose in it ; and a man becomes re- 
nowned because he has the necessary stuff in 
him. Renown is not to ba sought, and all pur- 
guit of it is vain. A person may, indeed, by 
skillful conduct, and various artificial means, 

‘make asort of name for himself: but if thein- 
ner jewel is wanting, all is vanity, and will not 
last aday.—Goeithe, ~~ 


Tue liberal] religionists say we recognize 
these rare exceptions among womankind—the 
George Sands and Harriet Martineaus—but 
the masses of the sex are in such absolute 
bondage to the church that their votes would 
swamp any republic. ‘So would the votes of 
unthinking men when the above mentioned 
questions come up for general consideration, 
' The remedy is the same in both cases, educa- 
tion, freedom to think.—E. Cady Stanton. 


Tur waters deluge man with rain, oppress 
him with hail, and drown him with inunda- 
tions; the air rushes in storms, prepares the 
tempests, or lights up the volcano; but the 
earth, gentle and indulgent, ever subservient 
to the wants of man, spreads his walks with 
flowers and his tahle with plenty; returns with 
interest every good committed to her care; and 
though she produces the poison, she stillsup- 
plies the antidote; though constantly teased 
more to furnish the luxuries of man than his 
necessities. yet, even to the last, she continues 
her kind indulgence, and when life is over, she 
kindly covers his remains in her bosom.— 
Pliny. 


Tuer is no more fatal proverb by which to 
round out our lives than “anything for peace.” 
Justice, liberty and equality first; then, and 
then only will come that blessed peace that 
passeth all understanding. Thoughtful minds 
recognize and deplore the fact that the morals 

‘of our people to-day do not keep pace with 
our material and intellectual achievements. 
Who can estimate the progress in science and 
jovention in the last century! But in the 
esthetic, the moral, the spiritual realm, 
woman’s legitimate sphere, alas! how little 
progress can we herald. Verily, civilization is 
at a dead lock until woman is educated, ele- 
vated, enfranchised; until the feminine ele- 
ment exerts its legitimate controlling power 
in the higher departments of thought.—Z#, Cady 
Stanton. 


THERE never was 4 first cause, nor can there 
ever be a last cause; but all that is, is the legit- 
imate result of all past causes that have been 
before it, and no one thing could have been 
other than it was. unless that whole part had 
been changed. Storm and flood, famine and 
pestilence, come and go regardless of peti- 
tions or anathemas, let them come from saint 
or sinner, Gods could not hinder, nor devils 
assist, for the result was an inevitable conse- 
quence of what had been before it. The sun 
shines alike upon the just andthe unjust. The 
good manz is as Often felled by'the lightning’s 
stroke as isthe bad man. Riches and honor 
do not always fall to the lot of the virtuous 
and the worthy, nor want and woe to the 
vicious and vile. But all that is,results from 
natural, unchangeable, and unvariable laws.— 
Elmina D. Slenker. 


Og THE desolation of a childless home! A 
childless home wherein are never heard the 


1 
sounds of little feet pattering upon the floor or. ‘ 


stairs,or springing over the threshold with 
elastic step and glee, never heard the inimita- 
ble melodies of sinless laughter and sonz— 
wherein are never Seen the only angel forms, 
and never felt the only angelic loves of this 
world. Precious boons with which to beguile 
life’s inevitable weariness, and sadness,and 
sorrow! And when the eventful years are 
nearly all spent. and old age totters around 
the hearthstone with trembling hand and fal- 
tering steps, and thoughts which reach back- 
ward, rather than forward intime, none there 
are to Spring to its side with strong arms and 
firm tread, and tender jealous care, to comfort 
and sustain, or to suggest to its thoughtsthe 
beguiling memories of the “long ago;” and 
when the debt of nature has all been paid, and 
the "old arm-chair” stands at last vacant. 
there are no sighs to bless it, no tears to embalm 
it, for there is none left to unselfishly inherit 
and honor the home, and no one to bear and 
represent the household name, or hand down 
to coming time the unerring germ-type of 
what it might have been.— Dr. Sara B. Chases 


Odds and Ends. 


‘A FUNERAL SERMON. The following:is; from 


a foreign magazine, and is as inimitablein iis j- 
way as Was the lamous Hurdshell Baptist ser- 


mon,: Itis entiiued: 
“A Sermon occasioned by the Death of 
‘the Rev, Mr, Prockier, Minister of 
. Gissing. ` by the Rev. Mr. More, 
Minister of Burston, Nor- 
folk. 1 Tim., vi. and 12, - 

“ Beloved, we are met to solemnize the fune- 
ral of Mr. Prockter; his father’s name was 
Thomas Prockter of the secoud family; his 
brother’s name was also Thomas Prockteri. he 
lived some time at Buxton Hall in Norfolk, and 
was high Constable of Disthursed; this man’s 
name was Robt. Prockter, and his wife was 
Mrs. Buxton, late Wife of Mr. Matthew Buxton; 
shecame from Helsdon Hail beyond Norwich. 

“Heo was a good Husband, and she a good 
Housewife, and they two gat money; shoe 
brought a thousand pounds to her ‘portion. 
But now, Beloved, I shail make it clear by 
demonsirative Arguments: , 

“First, He was a good Man and that in sev- 
eral respects; he was a ioving man to his 
neighbors; a charitable man to the poor, & 
favorable man in his Tythes,and a good Land- 
lord to his Tenants; there sits Mr. Spurgeon 
can tell what a great sum he forgave him on 
his Death Bed; it was four score Pounds. 
Now, Beloved, was notthis a good Man anda 
Man of God, think you,and_his Wile a good 
Woman.and she came from Helsdon Hall be- 
yond Norwich, This is the first Argument, 

“Secondly, to prove this man to bea good 
Man and a Man of God, in the time of his Sick. 
ness, which was very long and tedious, he sent 
for Mr. Cole, Minister of Shimpling, to pray 
for him; he was not a self-ended man. No, 
Beloved, he desired him to pray for, notonly 
himself, but for all his Relations and ac- 
quaintance, for Mr. Buxton’s Worship. and all 
Mr. Buxton’s Children against itshould please 
God to send him any, andto Mr. Cole’s prayers 
he devoutly said, Amen, Amen, Amon. Was 
not this a good Mun, and a Man of God, think 
you, and his Wile r good Woman, aud she 
came from Helsdon Hali bəyond Norwich. 

“Then he sent for Mr, Gibbs tọ pray for him, 
when he came and prayed for him. and all his 
Friends, and Relations, and Acquaintarce, for 
Mr. Buxton’s Worship, and for Mrs. Buxton’s 
Worsbip, and for all Mr. Buxton’s Children 
against itshould please God to Sand him any, 
andto Mr. Gibbs’s pravers he devoutly ante, 
Amen, Amen, Amen. Was not this a good Man 
and a Man of God, think you,and hia Wifea 
a good Woman, and she came from Helsdon 
Hall beyond Norwich. X ` 

“Then he sent for me and I çame and prayed 
for this good Man Mr. Prockter, for all his 
Friends, Relations. and Acquaintance, for Mr, 
Buxton’s Worship, and for Mrs. Buxton’s Wor- 
ship. and for all Mr. Buxton’s Qhildren 
againstit should please God to send him any, 
and to my prayer he devoutly said, Amen. 
Amen, Amen. Was not this a good Man anda 
Man of God,think you, and his Wife a good 
Woman,and she came from Helsdon Hall be- 
yord Norwich. 

"Thirdly and lastly, Beloved, I come to a 
demonstrative Argument to prove this Manto 
bea good Man.andsa Man of God.and thatis 
this: There was one Thomas. a very poor Beg- 
gar Boy: he came out of Scotland over the 
Tweed. upon the back of a dun Oow; it was 
not a Black Oow,nor & Brindled Gow, nor a 
Brown Cow; no, Beloved, it was a Dun Cow, 
Well, Beloved, this poor boy came to this good 
Man’s door, to this Man of God’s Door; he did 
not do as some would have done, give him 
alms, and send him away, or chide him, and 
make him a pass.,and send him to his own 
Country. No, Beloved, he took him into his 
owa House,and bound him Apprentice toa 
Gunsmith in Norwich. After his time was out 
hetook him home again, and married him to 
a Kinswoman of his Wife’s. one Mrs. Ohris- 
tian Robertson here present—thore she sits; 
she was a very good fortune, and to her this 
good man gave a considerable jointure. By 
her he had three Daughters, this good Man 
took bome the eldast, brought her up to Wo- 
man’s Estate, married her to avery Honorable 
Gentleman, Mr. Buxton, here present, there he 
sits, gave him a vast portion with her,and the 
remainder of his estate he gave to his other 
two Danehters: now was notthisagood Man 
and a Man of God,think you, and his Wifea 
good Woman, and she came from Helsdon 
Hall beyond Norwich. 

"Beloved, you may remember some time 
since I preached at the funeralof Mre. Prock- 
ter, at which time I troubled you with many of 
her transcendent virtues, but your memories 
perhaps may fail you, and therefore I shall 
remind you of one or two of them, ; j 

“The first is. she was as good a Knitter as 
any in the County of Norfolk; when her Hus- 
band and family were in Bed and asleep she 
wonld get a Cushion and Clap herself down by 
the Fire and fit and knit, but, Beloved, she was 
no prodigal Woman. for to spare Candle she 
would stir up the flre with her knitting pins, 
and by that light she would sit and knit, and 
make as good work as many women do by 
daylight. - Beloved, I havaa palir of stockings 
upon my Legs that were knitin thasame man- 
ner, and they are the best stockings that ever I 
wore in my Life. Reeondly, she was the best 
maker of Toast in Drink that T ever eatin my 
Life, and they were Rrown Toasts too, for 
when J used to gòina Morning she would ask 
me to have a Toast, which I was very willing 
to do beacause sbe had an artifisial way of 
toasting it. no ways slack or burning it 
hesides she had auch a pretty way of erating 
nutmeg.cf dipping tt inthe Beer, and such a. 
piece of rare chease that I must needa say 
they were the best Toasts that ever I eat in my 


fe. 

“Well. Beloved, the daysare short.an ; 

of you have a great way home, and rho many 
I hasten to a ennelusion, Ithink T sufficiently 
proved this Manto bea good Man and his Wife 
a good Woman, but fearing your mamorias 
should fail you, I shall repeat the particulars, 
viz: 

1. His Love to his Neighbors; 

9. His Charity tothe Poor; 

3. His Goodness to hie Tenants; 

4, His Devotionin his Prayers, 


Tn saying Amen to the prayers of Mr. Cole, 
Gibbs, and myself. But especially for thet 
transcendent Act of Charity in entertaining 
tha Beggar Bovy, in Binding him Anvrenticato 
a Gunsmith, and afterward marrying him toa 
Kinswoman of his Wife, and bringing up his 
eldest daughter to-Woman’s Estate, and mar- 
rying her to that Honorable Gentieman Mr. 
Buxton. and giving him a vast portion with 
her, and giving the remainder of bis estatata 
his other Davehters: was not this a gond Man 
anan an ot aan, think yau, and his Wife a 
ran oman, AN ft a 
Hall hovond Norwich. e came from Helsdon 
Well, Balnved, he haa done his work on 
earth Courageously, Valiantiv, and Manfuliv 
in fighting under the world’s banner of good 
Husbandry in getting monev: he is now at 
rest, and so weleeve him.”—Harper's Magazine, 
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@lates and Clippings. K 


‘| lation of nearly 4,000,000 inhabitants. 


` Moopy is sick and Sankey is moody. 


Tue Turk’s contribution to the church is 


Allah money. 


Tur Herald asks if the highway robbers in 
North Oarolina are not Dick Turpin-tine sort 
of fellows. 


A CocENEY, speaking of the death of an octo- 
generian, remarked that he was born at Hayti 
and died at heighty-two. 


Tur Bridgeport Standard asks if it js not 
rather curious when Noah was.laying in his 
preserves he put up nothing but pairs. 


Lone JoBnN WENTWORTH, of Chicago, a man 
of great worldly experience, says no bank is 
solid that has anything to do with religion, 
polities, or real estate. : : 


ARNOLD; the London ink man, it is said, lives | 


in a white house and drives white horses, -He 


is bludf, jolly, sixty-four, has a big inkome and. 


nota blot to mar his happiness. i 


Tur Rev. Matthow Hale Smith says: “The 
Bible is chuck full of wit from Genesis to Rev- 
elation.” If that is so, why would it not bea 
good plan to utilize:it in getting un comic 
almanacs? : 


Ir THE good die young and the wicked do 
not live ont half their days, a golden mean be- 


tween the two. extremes would seem a wise) 


sanitary measure, There are some people 
_mean enough to live athousand years. 


A MassaonusETts clergyman who recently 
prayed for the present Congress, offered, 
among other. petitions, the following: “O 
Lord, give them commonsense.” That preach~ 
er is evidently one who does not:believe that 
the day of miracles is past. 


_ Eces are said to be successfully hatched by 
electricity. This method may be very expedi- 
tious and all that, but the warm, bedming smile 
of Schuyler Colfax is a safe agent,if the tem- 
erature of the chickens produced are to be 
taken into consideration. 


Many clergymen are not yet sure where their 
winter overcoats are to come-from, but num- 
pers of them are morally certain they received 
not lesg than seventeen pairs of worked slip- 
persfrom the young, single, and married sis- 
ters of the congregation. 


Tre coldest storm wave of the season is sald 
to have occurred in the north part of the State 
the other night when a young man in bidding 
his girl good night, was discovered by her 
father in the act of placing his moustaches 
where they would do her the most good. 


` ApYRONDAOK MURRAY and Joseph Oook were 
fellow-students at Yale. where they stood low 
inacholarship. They were long-winded speak- 
ars, and not at all methodical in theair arrange- 
ment of subjeacs, and Cook, in particular, was 
utterly unable to demonstrate the simplest 
proposition in Euelid. 


ONE of our leading religious papers an- 
nounces in large type, “The Place v here the 
Savior Mounted. the Ass Discovered.” Our 
devil thinks that there should be a semicolon 
or dash after the word “ mounted.” Hethinks 
also that further search will result in the dis- 
covery of the mud-puddle where Christ was 
thrown'from the ass, and perhaps one or two 
of the ass’ kicks, 


An extraordinary religious movement is 
taking place in Sweden, where a petition 
signed by nearly 26,000 persons has been pre- 
sented to the King, praying that “the use of 


the Holy Communion may be free, like, the use, 


of God’s Word,” or.in other words, that the 
celebration of the communion may take place 
also out of the churches, and thst the cele- 
` brants may be other than persons in koly 
orders. 
drat Chapter of Upsala; to whom the petition 
has been referred, has reported against such 
an innovation, which, in their opinion, “would 
eventually destroy the Ohureh.” ‘The govern- 
ment will probably refuse the prayer of the 
petitioners, and the consequence will be a 
serious split.in the Swedish Church. Until 
very lately there was no religious liberty in 
Sweden, Roman Catholics and: Tews, for in- 
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stance, being unable to exercise their religion 


.Dublicly—the consequenee being that even at 


present thé total number of: Jéws in Sweden 
barely amounts to 1,000 persons outof a popi- 


THE assertion that simple and effective tesis 
will expose all of the so-called physical phe- 
nomena is denied bythe Springfleld Repubiican, 
which says: "An unbelieving person has pro- 
duced his own slates, not merely hinged and 
locked, but actually screwed together; has 
blaced them on a-table in his own house, at 
some distance from the medium; has sat 
holding both the medium’s hands beneath his 
own, and heard, as it seemed, the writing 
going on beneath the slate; he takes away the 
slates unopened, and removes the screws in 
the absence of the medium, to find the inside 
written fuli on both sides with what seemed to 
him words characteristic of one whom he 
knew to be dead, 


A BEMABEABLE change of fortune, both good 
and bad, is reported from Cologne, Germany. 
In 1852 two young communists, Becker and 
Burgers, after a tris} in which all Germany 
was interested, were sentenced to six years’ 
imptisonment, and served out their time. 
The three chief witnesses against them were 
a police inspector, a constable. and a lieuten- 
ant in the army—Comstooks of those times. 
The lieutenant afterward abused a trust, ran 
away and finally shot himself; the police in- 
Spector aiso committed suicide; and the con- 


‘stable, though still living, is broken down in 


health and poor. Of the two criminals, 
Becker is now Mayor of Cologne and a mem- 
ber of the Prussian House of Peers, and Bur- 
gers is a member of the.Lower House and is 
highly esteemed. i 


Tur question of the existence of hell was 
again opened by our divines on last Sunday, 
some insisting that there really is a hell, and 
describing its terrors, while others were as 
Dositive that itexisted onlyinthe imagination. 
Rev. Wm. C. Corbit, Methodist. said it was 
necessary to bring before sinners hel! with 
all its horrors, its flery lake with its fiames 
and the groans of the damned ascending from 
it forever and ever. He ssid there was no 
mirth in hell, no wine cup, no happy new year, 
no glee. Allsensuous delights were lost. All 
luxuries of body and mind were swept away 
by the first glance of the eye of God, ete. A 
religious paper of last Sunday had the tor- 
ments of hell illustrated by two large wood- 
cute on the first page with two mon represent- 
ed in hell with the flery flames shooting up 
around them, and flery serpents darting their 
forked tongues at thom. Their countenances 
indicated intense suffering; and one is left to 
wonder how a good God and his beatified 
saints in heaven can be happy while placidly 
looking down upon the poor wretches writh- 
ing and suffering for endless millions of 
years, The Reverends Pullman, Sweetser, 
and MeCarthy were positive that hell is a 
myth,.and that no such place or condition ex- 
ists. What-is the Obristian world goingto do 
ifttheir darling idea of an endless hell is taken 
away from them and thereis no longer any 
place of torment for their friends and neigh- 
bors? It ia to be feared they can never be 
happyif nine-tenths of the human race are not 
hopelessly and wretchedly damned. 


HELL AND A ReEvENGING Gop.—PFrof. David 
Swing, of ‘the Central QGhurch, preached a 
notable sermon on Sunday. January 6, in 
MoVicker’s Theatre, on thesubject of a merei- 
ful God- and endless punishment, Jn the 
course of his remarks he said: "The Philadel- 
phia clergy ara said to have convened last 
week and to have passed unanimously a res- 
olution of entire confidence in the endless- 
ness of future punishments, but their meeting 
and their action show that they confess toa 
powerful disturbance of the theological air. 
and feal that the time has come for the cham- 
pions of the old ida to march sround the 
town in full arms and uniform, that temerity 


‘may oheck itself or know at least what to ex- 


pest. Allthia sensibility of the older school of 
theologians shows that the mountain ‘on 
whose sides we have lived peacefully so long 
isatlast moved within, and may not onthe 
morrow be such an emblem of repose. To let 
the old definition of God and hel! stand, un- 
touched is as absurd as to leave untouched the 
öld definition òf- plow, or Eing, or beauty. 


The Word of God does not signify now what it 
signified when David prayed for curres upon 
his enemies, or when Cæsar mentioned that 
name in. his wer journals in his bloody career, 
As the beautiful in civilized lands is not 
modeled after the beautiful of Africa or Fiji, 
but after their own deeper and purer ideals, 
B0 the theological forms of new ages may not 
be slavish patterns of old outlines, but;must be 
the forms of the last and best reflection. The 
new and bold words spoker in the past year 
by many Scotch Presbyterians, and re-echoad 
at last by Mr. Beecher and by an English 
clargyman of eminent learning and piety, are 
a part of those inevitable words which must 
come when society is groping along toward 
better portraitures of God and heaven and 
hell and of self. Astothe picture of a former 
ara, which was so unfortunate as to paint its 
Heavenly Father as being aperson who owned 
a bottomldss lake of fire,and as being a person 
who, for his own good pleasure, regardless of 
ain aforeseen, foreordained millions to spend 
endless yearsinthat lake of fire, itis not so 
much a wonder that the Scotch Calvinists, and 
all Calvinists, are rising up against such an 
idea of God, as that the idea ever could have 
lived fora week, orfora moment inthe human 
heart. Born out of the public cruelty, the 
definition of God must needs soon enjoy the 
modifying influence of a deeper public educa- 
tion and of growing justice and kindness. 
Arminianism, Unitsrianism, Quakerism, 
Universalism, Methodism were some of the 
forms assumed by the softened thought and 
feeling of the seventeenth century, while in 
the Roman Qatholic Church the school of 
Fenelon came along, showing & parallel miti- 
gation of the nature of koll and of the hitherto 
measureless malice of God, The recent utter- 
ances of several Ssotch Presbyterians and of 
Canon Farrar, and of Mr, Beecher, are the 
latest and boldest words in a dissent which bas 
been a muttering thunder for a half hundred 
years. Those last words are only the sharp 
thunder, showing that the storm has come— 
thatit is overhead—that our houses and flelds 
will soon receive the good or the ill of the en- 
raged elements.. What of ihe night watchman? 
No exact words ever come to us from the 
future, but from allappearances it seems that 
the storm will not be atall terrific, and that 
the old definition of the Heavenly Father will 
soon be fully dead, and we shall ses all Chris- 
tians join inthe regret that they should have 
cherished so long a picture sọ empty of Divine 
features. The old theology is dying peace- 
fully and wlll evidently soon cease to exist; 
and,eas when a King dies, they combine the 
shouts, “The King is dead! - Long live the 
King!” so in the death chambér of the old 
theology, the Ghristian world will mingle 
memory and hope in one sentence: “The 
ereed is dead! Long live the creed!” Anew 
faith will. have disentangled itself from the 
old, anda grander religion will sit down upon 
athrone which has been gathering domain 
and subjects for eighteen centuries. The 
objection one might make to the violent 
language, even the solemn oaths.of Mr. 
Beecher, is that why did or could he become so 
aroused over an idea of God which is already 
so hopelessly empty of practical power. Such 
intense feeling were worthy of some honor 
when the liberty of a State or of a race were in 
peril. Perhaps, on the other hand, there are 
Ohristians yet living who do-hold to the old 
letter, and upon whose heavy ears only the 
crashing and pounding at Plymouth desk 
sould make any impression. If such worship- 
ars of a revengeful God still remain here and 
there in the Church, then let the Piymouth 
eloquence and anathemas roll on, for itis high 
time that the kind Father who made man and 
who loves man were worshiped, not as a 
monster, but as a friend. Will this overturn- 
ing of the old belief regarding future torments 
affect: badly the future of Ohristianity, or of 
public morais? We are not left to conjecture 
forareply. The majority of Christians have 
not for a half century realized that there was 


-anyauch hell as that pictured by the Church. 


The words have been repeated,.as of old, to 
some degres, but with Catholic and Protestant 
the old significance has fallen away, and has 
left behind only the genera] truth that God 
will punish sin and reward virtue. ` From this 
debate, which now shakes the old doctrines, 
noharm can come, ftor the ideas which most 


influence the human mind ars moving onward ' 


without change,” >: 


Guents of the Week. 


TuE Mexican war cloud seems to be van- 
ishing, ; 

TEE postal business in the Southern States 
is materially increasing. 


FIFTY thousand people skated onthe icein 
Oentral Park Jast Tuesday. ; : 

Tue Sultan has made a direct request for 
a cessation of hostilities. England was not 
able to effect it. 

Some of onur patent paints are said to be 
found spontaneously combustible. Look out 
for patent paint. 

Many of the Pennsylvania Coal Companies 
have suspended operations, throwing 40,000 
persons out of empioyment. 


SrorrtTany W. M. Evarts was elected Presi- 
dent of the Bar Association in this city. He 
ought to be a good Bar-tender. 


Tus veteran, Thurlow Weed, fellina bakery 
on Broadway by catching his foot ln the esr- 
peting or matting. His shoulder was injured; 
but on the same day he dictated twenty pages 
of an article on the Silver question. 


Lonpon pays $1,200 per mile for street clean- 
ing.and New York pays over $4,000 per mile 
and the streets not as wellcleaned atthat. It 
makes a good deal of difference with dirt and 
filth on which side of the Atlantic it is. z 


ConGrEss, after having a fine time at home 
eating turkey, Christmas. pies, New Year's 
roasts, ete,, eto.. reassembled onthe 10th. ready 
for business. There is a little piece of legisla- 
tion we are anxious for them to attend to after 
a little. 


Tos present has been a week of prayer, If 
matters have not gone on better this week than 
usual, we cannot see what the use is for 8o 
much time being spent in prayer. If the ef- 
fects are inappreciable, who shall be able to 
decide ita value? 

Tuer annual gales of the pews at Piymouth 
church has taken place. The hard times and 
shrinkagein other commodities doubtiess had 
something to do with their declension, but 
Plymouth theology is not quite as maoh in de- 
mand as formerly. 

Tux Lord and his bride have been attracting 
po small share of attention in this city, In 
this instance the Lord was an old man over 
eighty, while the bride was a much younger 
person, The Lord was rich and silly, the bride 
sharpand practical. ' 


ANTHONY Coms'rnox has caused the arrest of 
another unfortunate victim on the stereoty ped 
crime of sending obscene matter through the 
mai). The victim lives in ihis city, and his 
name is Baxter. Comstock is supposed to be 
determined to give him Baxter's (Saints’) 
Rest. 

We have had considerably colder weather 
since our last, the mercury falling here 
to within five or ten degrees of Zero. No 
snow with us yet, but in the country within 
fifty miles of us snow has fallen to the depth of 
four inches, In Montreal and other parts of 
Canada it snowed fifteen hours and to the 
depth of over a foot. 


Vioron. EMANUEL, of Italy, died at a o0’clock 
P, M.. on the 9th inst., andthe news reached 
this couutry bofore 1, or apparently an hour 
before the death occurred; but as it is 2 o’clook 
fn Rome fully two hours before itia here, that 
accounts for the seeming discrepancy intime. 
Victor was a brave, patriotic, gallant, grand 
old fellow, but the Pope outlived him atlast, 


E. W. Jones, of Ashland, Mass., whom Oom- 
stock caused to be arrested for sending ob- 
scene matter through the mail, had his trial 
pefora Judge Lowell in the U. 8. District 
Court, Boston. According to the advice of his 
attorney, Mr. Jones pleaded guilty. with are- 
quest for a light sentence. After the plea was 
entered, the Judge made some very pertinent 
remarks. He heid that “Clark's Marriage 
Guida”—the book for which the indictment 
was gotten up—was a book of merit. and such 
a one as he would. be glad to Boe in every 
family. Had not Mr. Jones pleaded guilty, he 
would not have been fined at all. A6 it was, 
the lowest fine was imposed—8125 each on two 
counts. 
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Radical Romance. 


The Darwins. 
BY* MRS. ELMINA D. SLENKER. : 

a ‘ CHAPTER I ~ |... 

The day after Edith May had made her call on the 
new neighbors, she sent for Jennie and Sue to come 
and spend the afternoon with-her, and as soon as 
they were all seated at the pleasant open grate, with 
the cheerful fire shining’ on their fresh young faces, 
Edith said: “Well, girls, I presume you are wanting 
to hear about my: call, are you not?” 

“Yes, indeed, we are,” replied Sue. “We were 
really out of patience with you last night for not 
stopping as you went. home.” 

att was too late to call,” said Edith, “and mother 
was alone, so I hurried right on, knowing my news 
would keep over and lose nothing by the delay, as 
your appetités:would only be whetted up the sharper. 
by anticipation, which is said to be better than real- 
ity. I found Myra all eagerness to go along, and 
we had such a lovely walk. We went through a bit 
of woods on the left; you know I never go along a 
bare road when I have fields and woods to choose 
from. We gathered ferns, mosses, mountain tea, In- 
dian arrow-heads and other curiosities, till we had 
our -baskets:brim full and running over. Oh! how 
enjoyable are the mild, warm, sunny February days, 
coming as they do, right in the edge of spring, as 
the wind-up of Old Winter’s reign! They seeru like 
oases in a desert, brightening up the waste and giv- 
ing all nature a joyous, cheerful hue. When we got 
in sight of the heretofore dilapidated Forks, lo! 
whatachange! The old buildings had been repaired 
and painted, the fences fixed, and everything was 
neat, clean, and in good order. We passed up the 
walk to the front porch and rapped at the door, 
which was opened by a pleasant, intelligent-looking 
girl, who seemed about seventeen years of age. She 
greeted us politely, invited us to come in, and 
led the way to a nice, cosy little sitting-room, plainly 
but tastefully furnished, and looking very homelike 
and comfortable. Its only occupant was a lady 
about fifty-five years of age, who sat upon a low rock- 
ing-chair sewing carpet.rags. She arose and wel- 
comed us cordially, shaking hands as warmly as if 
we were old friends. I introduced Myra and myself, 
and said I presumed I was addressing Mrs. Darwin. 

“Yes, said she, ‘that is my namie, if you please, 
and,’—turning to the girl who had admitted us, 
‘this is my daughter Minnie.’ 

“She then asked us to remove our wraps and be 
seated by the stove, and then, as she resumed her 
sewing, she chatted away cheerfully, about the 
various things which usually form the topic of con- 
versation between strangers and new comers—the 
weather, how they like the country, the neighbors, 
etc. I never before saw a woman whom I admired 
at first sight as I did Mrs. Darwin. She was so 
motherly and kind, so genial, fresh, and charming, 
and so cordial, that in a few moments we felt asif we 
had known her a lifetime. She said we were her first 
callers from town, but that she had made the acquaint- 
ance of several of the neighbors around the Forks 
and found them kind, ‘friendly, and sociable. 
‘Indeed? she continued, ‘I am sure we shall 
have plenty of nice associates here, for I have 
never lived in any place yet where there were 
not kind, good, interesting, and friendly people.’ 
And I thought, as she spoke, that it was no marvel 
that one like her found friends everywhere, for it 
did not seem. possible for any one to know and not 
love her. The heart was drawn out in spite of one’s 
self by her earnest, sympathizing, kindly manner. 

“ “Have you been up town yet?’ I asked. 

“No, she replied, ‘We have been so busy, and 
we have ‘no acquaintances there to draw us, so we 
have delayed going, but if the weather continues 
nice, and nothing prevents, we shall take a walk up 
there next Sunday.’ 

«Tf you do, you must call and see mother and 
me,’ said I, telling her where we lived and how to 
find the house. She said she should enjoyyealling on 
‘ns if she could get Mr. Darwin to comejin, as, like 
most men, he was shy about entering? strangers’ 
houses. 

“ Then Myra, in her blunt way, spoke up and said, 

‘Why haven’t you been over to church, Mrs. Dar- 
win? We have two churches, Methodist and Camp- 
bellite, so you can have your choice, or, maybe you 
don’t believe in either of them,’ Mrs. Darwin smiled, 
- and said that she bad been brought up a Qua- 
_ ker, and of course she had a partiality for that 
plain,- quiet, steady, sober people, though she 
thought there were good men and good women in 
all sects, and outside of them too. 
: “*And go you are a Quaker, then,’ said Myra, 
‘Oh! I do adore Quakers. J think they are the 
best people in all the world, though I never saw one 
‘before,’ and she looked at Mrs. Darwin as if she was 
-a natural curiosity of some sort, ‘but,’ she added, 
‘vou don’t say thee and thou, nor,dotyou wear a 
kerchief folded across your breast,§ or drab-colored 
clothes.’ : i 


“*QOh ! no,’ said: Mrs. Darwin, laughing, ‘I don’t} 


pretend to be a real Quaker, though I love many of 


|the dear old ways and eae was 

+ of the precise, straight-laced kind. Ihaye a. way of; 
my own, you see, and do what I: think is right and 

_|proper without -following church fashions, or-any: 


|ble. | I like individuality and. independence asik 
|as they do not interfere with the rights of others, or 


I do hate 
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other fashions, farther than it is convenient or desira- 
ng 


make one’s self disagreeable or offensive.” 

“ That’s precisely my way of thinking, 
this running after style, and straining every nerve 
to dress like other folks, which makes a company of 
men and women resemble a set of puppetsin a show 
or a pile of candles made in one mould. Iam glad 
to find we think so much alike, and that you are:not 
really such a horrid, wicked Infidel as we heard. you 
were, but that you talk and act just like other folks,’ 
said Myra, in her blunt, explosive way, though I trod 


on her toes to give her a'hint not to be so impolite. 


But Mrs. Darwin just smiled and. said in her moth- 


erly, pleasant manner, ‘I trust, my dear young lady; 


that you, and all others of our neighbors, will judge 
us by what we do and say, and: not by what 


strangers, who know nothing of us, tell about’ us,. 


Let our lives speak for us. The tree is known by its 
fruits, and men should be known by their deeds.’ 
‘Yes, that’s fair and candid, said Myra, ‘and I 
know we shall all like you everso much. Iam sure 
I do already.’ ' ` i 

“Just then the door opened, and a tall, queenly- 
looking girl of twenty years of age entered the room, 
and, as she came gracefully forward, Mrs. Darwin 
introduced her as her olde t daughter, Rose. Bow- 
ing, and smiling with her 3. other’s cordial smile, she 
shook hands with us, and we were soon chatting 
together like old acquainta: es. In.a sunny window 
were a few pot-plants in full bloom—begonias, 
roses, verbenas, hyacinths, eraniums, fuchsias, and 
the old-fashioned hydrangea. As we got-up to look 


at them more particularly, Rose said, apologetically, 


‘We have but few small plants this season, as we 
could not move many of them so far, but we care- 
fully tend what we have so as to make them ‘do their 
very best. I inherit my mother’s passionate admira- 
tion of flowers, and feel lost if I do not have a few 
about me all the time.’ 

“© Oh, yes, said Minnie, ‘Rose is almost crazy on 
the subject of flowers. Just wait till we have been 
here a year or two, and you will see them in every 
corner of the yard, and I should not wonder if she 
had some growing about the factory too.’ Then she 
passed into an adjoining room and soon returned with 
a large. oe saying, ‘Now, girls, if you are 
done looking at the real flowers I will show you 
some painted ones,’ and taking out a pile of the most 
beautiful little sketches, she spread them before us. 
There were wild flowers of every shade and hue, and 
often a bit of the natural landscape surrounding 
them just as they grew in their native homes. Gar- 
den and hot-house flowers too, in all their gorgeous 
beauty, massed in groups and alone, each with the 
name beneath in beautifully illuminated script, and 
the place where found, together with the day and 
date and sometimes a few lines descriptive of the 
occasion. I could have looked at them all day; I am 
so fond of paintings, especially of flowers, you know. 
Seeing how I admired them, Minnie insisted upon 
my acceptance of a little group of forget-me-nots as 
a token of friendship. 2 

“See! here it is,” and she took from’ the mantel- 
shelf a small picture in a rustic frame and handed it 
to the-girls to look at. A little spring at the foot 
of a tall, gray old oak sent out a merry, laughing 
stream of bubbling, silvery water, arid along its mar- 
gin grew the tiny flowers, blue as the purest azure, 
and all around them the grass was just as green as grass 
could be, while halfway up the rock in a deep crevice 
grew a clump of birch bushes, and on the tip of one 
of the tallest twigs of the birch sat a robin appa- 
rently singing at the top of its voice. It was truly 
a gem, and joy and gladness beamed all over it, 

“ And is it a natural scene, Edith?” asked Sue. . 

“Oh, yes,” replied Edith, “ Minnie told me it grew 
within half a mile of their old home, and said she 
had sat by that spring many and many a time with 
some chosen friend or a book for a companion.” 

“T wonder she was willing to part with it, and to 
a stranger, too,” said Jennie. i 

“She had several sketches of the same spot, or I 
presume she would not, nor would I have been will- 
ing to accept it had it been the only souvenir,” said 
Edith; “but PI go on with my story. We had just 
looked at the last picture when we heard the silvery 
tinkle of a little bell, and Rose got up and invited us 
to walk out to supper. We were surprised to find it 
was so late, and insisted we ought to start for home, 
but Rose said her mother would feel hurt unless we 
stayed, now that she had it all ready for us, so we 
followed her to the large, pleasant dining-room, 


-where we found a nice meal had been prepared for us 


by Mrs. Darwin, who had slipp -u out quietly while we 
were all admiring the flowers and pictures. Our walk 
had given us a good appetite and we enjoyed our sup- 
per very much, enlivened as it was. by the cheerful 
talk of Mrs. Darwin and the girls. . By the time we 
had eaten it was growing dark, so we hastily took 
our leave, inviting them to be sure and return or 

l at the earliest opportunity.?. is o = ai, 

>. [TO BE CONTE JED.1 í 


s. I never was ‘one 


‘boundless, limitless, 


* 


= Dismøgion. — 


‘Phe Bennett-Teed Discussion. 

JESUS. CHRIGT IA NOT ONLY DIVINE, BUT 18 TER 
LORD QOD, ÜREATOR OF HEAVEN AND BARTH. 

ar po es "Moravia, Jan. 18t, 1877. 
, Benniryr, Dear Sir: In my last I promised 
| f Tõofs of my positions, that you are 
pleased to term; <t mere speculations,” u assumptions,” &e, 
But before doing so, as you. have asked me how I know 
that my statements are facts, if it wil] not be discourteous 
Iwill reply ,Yankee-like, by asking you how you know that 
the Universe ‘‘is.infinite, boundless, endless in every direc- 
tion, having no Hmits-er circumference, can also have no 
center” ? for you say, ‘‘It would rather seem consistent to 
me that à Universe which is infinite,” &e. Friend B., how 
do you know,? Who. was,so wise as to beable to inform 
you: that an et ce; which. yon assert has form, is 
&c. ? If you define form, you make 
boundaries, limitations, centres, and circumferences, prop- 
erties of form. If you can define form without admitting 
the above factors or properties, I will be pleased to see 
your definition: It would beat least as novel and as sin- 
gular as my thoughts seem to you. There can be no form 
without limitations, boundaries, &e. Show me one thing 
that comes within the ken of your perception that has 
form, without the properties of form, including boun- 
daries, and limitations, or that approximates it, and I will 


accede to your “mere speculation,” and ‘‘assumpition,’ - 


that the Universe, which you declare has form, is such an 
entity. The testimony is all in my favor. 
all the presentations that have come within the scopef ot 
your and my perception are compassed with limits, it is 
logical for me to conclude—law being uniform—if there is 
anything Ido not comprehend I may safely submit it to 
the same rule, 

You make the declaration that you do not embrace the 
Universe in your comprehension; stiil you assume to know 
that it is boundless. It is illogical for you to say a thing is 
indefinable because, as you assert, you have not the mental 
calibre to embrace or grasp it, and define its boundaries. © 

am well aware that in the demonstration that Jesus 
Christ is Lord God, creator of heaven and eartb, &c., 
very much is involved, even all the ‘‘whirligig’’ of 
creation itself. The fact that Jesus is Lord cannot be 
known,except on faith, tilla positive knowledge is acquired 
of the structure of the physical and the spiritual Uni- 
verse. The Universe has a physical form which is abso- 
lute, definite and understandable. 

My peculiar relation to what is termed Liberalism, and 
.o the modern church, renders my position somewhat 
incomprehensible to those who make uo distinction be- 
tween primitive Christianity, the religion of Jesus, and 
the spurious kind that goes commonly for the “true and 
undefiled,” for the scourging of which that which you 


represent is made a whip of small cords. I oppose mod- 


ern science, the continent of modern Atheism. Iam also 
opposed to modern Christianity, a system of adulterous 
religion compounded of the ethics of Jesus—the involved 
germ of all prior ages—and the paganism projected from 
the past into Imperial Rome, and still further into Ecclesi- 
astical Rome, thence into their product, the Protestant 
churches, the prostituled daughters of a harlot. mother. 
My religion is that of Jesus Christ, which is founded upon 
an exact knowledge of physical creation, positively known 
by Jesus, and revealed again to-day through the operation 
of an illumined intellect. 


Before presenting the proofs that I purpose to adduce, I 
would call the attention of yourself and your readers to 
the fact that in the book you despise it is recorded that in 
the end of the dispensation which began with ‘Jesus, a 
power would arise that would attempt to destroy the truth, 
the genuine religion of Jesus Christ, and that by this 
power the old church, which would then have become a 
prostitute, would be overcome. This power is called in 
the book, anti-Christ (opposed to Christ). You, with the 
power you represent, and by which you are sustained in 
your effort, declare your purpose and ability to accomplish 
this object. You thus fulfill the prediction (if sufficient to 
the task you have undertaken) and estabtish the accuracy 
of the prophecy beyond a queation. It matters not when 
the prediction was made, even if, as you assert, there is no 
proof that it was written prior to two hundred years subse- 
quent to the reputed birth of Jesus. This power was not 
to be manifest till there should be a falling away; not till 
the church, in its externals, had completely prostituted the 
truths and goods of religion. When this is effected, the 
power isto come forth, having two horns like a lamb— 
Church and State—and speaking as a dragon—disinte- 
grating Church and State—which is to cause a divorce or 
separation of two principles, without the absolute union 
of which there can be no. perpetual continuity. This 
power is now manifest in Spiritualism and Materialism, 
between which there is an incompatible union sufficiently 
binding to fulfill the prediction, after which, according to 
the continuance of the prophecy it must also fall, for ft 
contains the elements of its own destruction. 


You declare your intention of destroying the power of 
Christianity, aud like. G. F. T., I suppose you consider 


yourself “booked for the war,” and though my “ whirli-. 
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gig” makes your head swim, and the “amusement” is 
becoming “ Teedious,” I trust you will not get discouraged 
in the contest till you are convinced of the anthropomor- 
phic eharacter of God, and that it is not only poeslble that 
ali that is highest and best to be incarnated in human form, 
through ‘the. never-failing processes of immutable lew, 
is a nécessity as well; or till- you are doubly -con- 


Inasmuch as. 


firmed. in.the atheism you teach, and till through your 
` efforts you have effected the solidarity of all atheistic 
' power in the definite purpose to unitedly contend for the 
© destruction of Christian ‘Principles. 
iat My Lord cannot come in the resurrection except through 
methods. One essential to his perfect ménifestations to 
* his people who look for hia appearing, is the mobilization 
of the anti-Christian power. I am thereforé not only 
willing that your paper, with all others of similar charac- 
i ter, should have a large circulation; but Iam anxious to 
„: increase the circulation of THE TRUTH BEEKER, that the 
truth, and the doctrines it advocates should stand con- 
spicuously sida by side. Not that I claim that my argu- 
ments will appeal to the reason of all, but that the incision 
» may be made which shall bisect the Divine Jew from the 
. Babylonian power that now holds him in captivity, and 
thus complete the separation -of the two powers for the 
coming conflict. 
` The conclusions that I have reached, some of which 
were presented in my last.communication, are invested by 
the truths ef physical science which constitute their foun- 
dation and continent.’ You and our readers are familiar 
with the fact that physical substances vary in weight ac- 
cording to their kind and quality. Platinum is heavier 
than gold,. gold is heavier than mercury, mercury is 
heavier than silver, &c. I trust this is sufficiently material 
for the comprehension of yourself and our readers. . You 
are also aware that the classical name given to designate 
the law of this property of matter, which Newton did not 
discover, is gravitation, from gravus, another word for 
heavy. Specific gravity is the relative weights of sub- 
stances as calculated from a given substance the weight of 
which is denominated zero, or nothing, because consti- 
‘ tuting the medium between the heavier and lighter sub- 
7 stances, l 
; Let atmosphere be taken as our zero, We readily define 
its outlines and location, and the relative or specific grav- 
ity of water, and consequently the specific or normal rela- 
tion of water in nature to atmosphere. We find them, 


$ 


$ 


according. to this law, in contiguity; common air resting | 


upon water as its base or foundation. By penetrating 
water from the level of the sea to a given distance, a point 
is reached below which air will not naturally penetrate or 
settle. We thus reach its lower confines or boundary. If 


we take the relative weights of common air and water as, 


the mean ratio of our calculations, we designate a specific 
set or series of substances, including platinum, gold, mer- 
cury, &e., that will present a regular ratio of increase of 
weight. In applying the same principle to the substances 
' whose levitation is greater than our zero, as the more rare- 
fled atmosphere, we.are able to define the normal positions 
; in nature of the rarer or less dense substances, and locate 
them with the same absolute precision. All substances may 


be found beyond or without (outside) their normal spheres, . 


i We will not uow stop to inquire into the causes of their 
dislocations. The law of gravity fixes definitely their 

. normal relative. positions, and from this datum we may 

' begin the study of universal physical form, and determine 
the specific outlines of every substance in its normal 
sphere, in the physical Universe, This is not ‘‘assump- 

_»tion” but the, Knowledge of a fact—or law revealed 
through the rational mind. Of course, in presenting to 
our readers à view of the internal and external structure 
of the little world we inhabit, I antagonize no well-defined 
‘scientific ” thought.. The wild idea of a state of igneous 
fusion has occupied a prominent place in the scientific 
mind, but is becoming every day less tenable, and is not 
clung to with any marked degree of tenacity. 

The world has a definite form ; this you will not deny, 
and you will concede that the so-called learned are very 
ignorant of its structure, beyond a superficial (surface) 
knowledge: A ‘‘learned” man who does not know the 
nature of the structural arrangement of his own physical 
habitation [ consider ignorant indeed. 

From the above estimate of the relations of substances 
in their normal spheres, they would be found in strata, or 
layers, contiguous to and upon one another—the solid 
substances comprising a comparatively thin crust or shell, 
which would constitute the investment of whatsoever it 
contained. Tn future I shall present the rules for calcu- 
lating the depth of each substance and its precise distance 
from our point of physical observation, the earth’s surface, 
and also the laws for determining what is ‘contained i in the 
shell. 

In the application of the principle we find pure hydrogen 
to occupy a position resting upon our atmosphere and 
forming a stratum immediately above it. To make this 
point still more clear, I will present you with the known 
fact that common air, placed in alight receptacle, such as a 
bladder, and sunk below the surface of water, will rise to 
the top of the water, ‘It simply obeys the law of gravita- 
tion, or levitation, as you please; it seeks its level and its 
affinity. “If hydrogen is placed in the bladder and left to 
the operation of the same law, it obeys the tendency and 
seeks its level and affinity, Ifthe receptacle could be 
made impervious to endosmosis and exosmosis, the bladder 
containing the hydrogen would rise till it reached the con- 


fines of our atmosphere, and would there float, asair would 


float on water in the bladder. It seeksand finds its kind, 
and floats in its own rarefied ether. 
is the rusult.of absolutely correct reasoning, and needs only 
a liberal circulation to gain a liberal endorsement. 
You and our readerg may inguire; What has this to do 
` with the proposition? The proposition. declares Jesus 
Christ to be the Oreator of heaven and earth. . The struc- 
ture of the earth and the heavens must be known before we 
can determine the precise relation of humanity to the 
physical structure- he inhabits, and which, as engulir as it 
` may-.appear,-he also created. . - 


-In presenting . the fact to the world of the existence of a 


there be a firmament in the midst of the waters: and let it 


The above conclusion: 
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stratum of hydrogen above (and in contiguity to) our atmos- 
phere, I necessarily involve the “ scientific” mind in inex- 
tricable confusion, for it deranges the pet’ ‘theories 
regarding all stellar and solar phenoinena, and presents the 
physical Universe to the mind in an entirely new phase. 

I have arrived at the above conclusions ‘by the application 
of a divinely illumined reason to the observation of physi- 

cal facts, entirely independent of the teachings - of the 
Bible, but I am most happy to be able to inform. you that 


-they are confirmed by the great and wise men who have 


before made the same observations and recorded them in 
the book you condemn and seek to destroy, The confirm- 
ation may be found in the folowing: “ And God said, Let 


divide the waters from the waters, And God made the 
firmament, and divided the waters which were under the 
firmament from the waters which were above the firma- 
ment, and it was so, And God called the firmament 
Heaven” (Gen, i, 6-8), The word hydrogen is a compound 
of two Greek words—hudor, water, and gennao, to produce. 
Hydrogen is the water-producer, according to the applica- 
tion of the term employed to designate it, and it is simply. 
water in its positive or male form, and its normal location 
is where the wise man discovered it to be, above the atmos- 
phere, constituting a stratum, beneath which is the atmos- 
phere or firmament he denominated heaven. Under this 
firmament is the water in its negative condition, which is 
gathered together continually into the sea, Iclaim. that 
this is but the physical or material application of this 
scripture. Its higher applications relate to the structure 
of the regenerated bumanity, evolved through the physica} 
Universe, and corresponding to it in his celestial, spiritual, 
mental and physical organization. 

In submitting the above, I will not beso ungrateful as to 
forget to thank you for the concession. you made in your 
last letter, yielding the point regarding the existence of 
mind as coexistent with, and as perpetual as matter. As 
you have yielded to the first, I may hope you may accede 
to the second step in our discussion, ` 

Permit me to call attention to a typographical error in 
the sentence, '' He did this through the law of mutation, 
completion, or fulfilling,” etc. It should read “ completing 
or fulfilling.” Yours with respect, 

Cyrus ROMULUS R. TEED, 


~ Scientific Bepartment. 


Tyndall on Man’s Soul. 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S RECENT ADDRESS AT ` BIRMINGHAM. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL, 

Ts the will of man, in otber words, free, or are it and 
nature equally “hound fast in fate ?” From this latter 
conclusion, after he had established it to the entire satis. 
faction of his understanding, the great German thinker 
Fichte recoiled, You will fnd the record of this struggle 
between head and. hedrt in his book, entitled ‘‘ Die Bes- 
simmung des Mevschen”—‘‘ The Vocation of Man.” 
Fichte was determined at all hazards to maintain his free- 
dom, but the price he paid for it, indicates the dificulty of 
the task. To escape from the iron necessity seen every- 
where reigning in physical nature, he turned defiantly 
round upon nature and law, and affirmed both of them to 


be the products of his own mind. He was not going to be 
the slave ofa thing which he had himself created. - There 
is a good deal to be said in favor of this view, but few of 
us probably would be able to bring into play the solvent 
trauscendentalism whereby Fichte melted his chains. Why 
do some of us regard this notion of necessity with terror, 
while others do not fear itatall? Has not Carlyle some- 
where said that a belief in destiny is the bias of all earnest 
minds? “It is not nature,” says Fichte, ‘it is freedom 
itself by which the greatest and most terrible disorders 
incident to our race are produced. Man is the cruelest 
enemy of man.” Butthe question of moral responsibility 
here emerges, and it is the possible loosening of this 

rappa ON R that so many of us dread. The notion of 
necessity certainly failed to frigtiten Bishop Butler. He 
thought it untrue, but he did not fear its practical conse- 
quences. He showed, on the contrary, in the ‘‘ Analogy,” 
that as far as human conduct i is concerned, the two theories 
of free will and necessity come to the same in the end. 
What is meant by free will? Does it imply the power of 
producing events without antecedents—of starting, as it 
were, upon á creative tour of occurrences, without any 
impulse from within or from without? Let us consider the 
point, If there is absolutely or relatively no reason why a. 
tree should fall, it will not fall; and if there be absolutely 
or relatively no reason why aman should act, he will not 
act. ` It is true that the united voice of this. assembly could 
not persuade me that I have not, at this moment, the power 
to lift my arm if I wished to do so. Within this range the 
conscious freedom of my will cannot be questioned. But. 
what about the origin of the ‘‘wish”? Are we, or are we 
not, complete masters of the circumstances which create 
our wishes, motives, and tendencies to action? Adequate 
reflection, will, I think, prove that we are not. What, for 
example, have I to do with the generation and development 
of that which some will consider my total being, and others 


‘}a most potent. factor of my total being—the living, speak- 


ing organism which now addresses you?. As stated at the 

beginning of this. discourse, my physical and intellectual. 

textures were woven for me, ‘not by-me. Processes, in the. 

conduct or regulation of which I had no share, have. made 

me what Iam. Here, surely, if anywhere, we are as. clay 

in the hands of tlie potter, a nog 
THE WHITE PAPER THEORY. 


“| enjoy liberty | of evil action. in our midst, ` 
Tt i is the ee of delusions t to suppose that we come [behaved 3 a wild. heast, we Claim the right to mae or ki 
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into this world as sheets of white paper, on which the age 


-can write anything ït likes, making us goad or bad, noble 


or mean, as ‘the age pleases. The age can stunt, promote, 
or: “pervert pretxisting capacities, but it cannot create them. 
The worthy Robert Owen, who saw in external circum- 
stances the gréat moulders of human character, was obliged 
to supplement his doctrine, by making the man himself 
one of the circumstances. It is as fatal as it is cowardly to 
blink facts because tHey are not to our taste: How many 
disorders, gtiostly and bodily, are transmitted to us by 
inheritance? In our courts of law, whenever it is a ques- 
tion whether a crime has been committed under the influ- 
ence of insanity, the best guidance the judge and jury can 
have is derived from the parental antecedents of the 
accused. If among these insanity be exhibited in any 
marked degree, the presumption in the prisoner's favor is 
enormously enhanced, because the experience of, life has 
taught both judge and jury that insanity is frequently trans- 
mitted from parent to child. 
SHOULD CRIMINALS BE DROWNED? 

I met, some years ago, ina railway carriage, the gov- 
ernor of one of our largest prisons. He was evidently an 
observant and reflective man, possessed of wide experience 
gathered in various parts of the world, and a thorough stu- 
dent of the duties: of his vocation. He told me that the 
prisoners in his charge might be divided into three distinct 
classes, The first.class consiated of persons who ought 
never to have been in prison. External accident, and not 
internal taint had brought them within the grasp of the law, 
and what had happened to them might happen to most of 
us; They were essentially men of sound moral stamina- 
though wearing the prison garb. Then came the largest 
class, formed of individuals, possessing no strong bias, 
moral or immoral, plastic to the touch of circumstances 
which would mould them into either good or evil members 
of society. Thirdly came a class—happily nota large one 
—whom no kindness could conciliate and no discipline 
tame.. They were sent into this world labelled ‘‘ incorrig- 
ible,” wickedness being stamped, as 1, were, upon their 
organizations. It was an unpleasant truth, but as a truth it 
ought to be faced. For such criminals the prison over 
which he ruled was certainly not the proper place. If con- 
fined at all, their prison should be on a desert island, where 
the deadly contagion of their example could not taint the 
moral air. But the sea itself he was disposed to regard as 
a cheap and appropriate substitute for the island. It 
seemed to him evident that the State would benefit if pris- 
oners of the first clasa were liberated, prisoners of the sec- 
ond class educated, and prisoners of the third class put 
compendiously under water. 


FREE WILL AND PUNISHMENT. 


It is not, however, from the observation of individuals 
that the argument against “free will,” as commonly under- 
stood, derives. its principal force. . It is, as already hinted, 
indefinitely strengthened when extended to the race. Most 
of you have been forced to listen to the outcries and denun- 
ciations which rang discordant through the land for some 
years after the publication of Mr. Darwin’s ‘Origin of 
Species.” Well, the world—even the clerical world—has 
for the most part settled down in the belief that Mr. Dar- 
win’s book simply reflects the truth of nature; that we who 
are now ‘' foremost in the files of time” have come to the 
front through almost endless stages of promotion from 
lower to higher forms of life. If to any one of us were 
given the privilege of looking back through the eons acrots 
which life has crept toward its present outcome, his vision 
would ultimately reach a point when the progenitors of this 
assembly could not be called human, From that humble 
society, through the interaction of its members and the 
storing up of their best qualities, a better oné emerged; 
from this again a better still, until at length, by the integra- 
tion of infinitesimals through eges of amelioration, we 
came to be what we are to-day. We of this generation had 
no conscious share in the production of this grand and benefi 
cent result. Any and every generation which preceded 
us had just a little share. The favored organisms whose 
garnered excellence constitutes our present store owed 
their advantage, first, to what we in our ignorance are 
‘obliged to call ‘‘ accidental variation,” and, secondly, to a 
law of heredity in the passing of which our suffrages were 
not collected. With characteristic felicity -and precision, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold lifts this question into the free air of 
poetry, but not out of the atmosphere of truth, when he as- 
cribes the process of amelioration to ‘‘a power not our- 
selves which makes for righteousness.” If, then, our 
organisms, with all their tendencies and capacities, are 
given to us without our being consulted, and if, while 
capable of acting within certain limits in accordance with 
our wishes, we are not masters of the circumstances in 
which motives and wishes originate; if, finally, our motives 
and wishes determine our actions, in what sense can these 
actions be said to be the result of free will? Here again we 
are confronted with the question of moral responsibility, 
-which it is desirable to meetin its rudest form and in the 
most uncompromising way. ‘‘If,” says the robber, the 
ravisher, or.the murderer, ‘‘I act because I must act, what 
right have you to hold me responsible for my deeds?” The 
reply is, “The right of society to protect itself against 
aggressive and injurious forces, whether they be bond or 
free, forces of nature or forces of man.” ‘' Then,” retorts 
the criminal, you punish me for what I cannot help.’ 
‘* Granted,” says society, “bat had you known that.the 
treadmill or the gallows was certainly in store for you, you 
might have. ‘helped.’ Let us reason the matter fully and 
frankly out. Wea entertain no malice or hatred against you, 
“but simply, with a view to our own safety and purification, 
we are determined that you and such as you shall not 
“You, who have 
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as we should a wild beast. 'The public safety is a matter of 
more importance than the very limited chance of your 
moral renovation, while the knowledge that you have been 
hanged by the neck may furnish to others about to do as 
you have done the precise motive which will hold them 
back.. If your act be such as to invoke a minor penalty, 
then not only others, but yourself, may profit by the pun- 
ishment which we inflict. On the homely principle that 
ʻa burnt child dreads the fire,’ it will make you think 
twice before venturing on a repetition of your crime. Ob- 
serve, finally, the consistency of our conduct. You offend 
because you cannot help offending, to the publie detriment, 
We punish, because we cannot help punishing, for the pub- 
lic good, Practically, then, as Bishop Butler predicted, we 
act as the world acted when it supposed the evi] deeds of 
its criminals to be the products of free will.” 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK] 


—— e 


A Trinity of Inventions. 


Science in all its departments has its romance— 
in Mechanics and Acoustics, for instance, no less than 
in Microscopy, Astronomy, and even Anthropology. 
We wish to call the attention of our readers this 
week to three little chapters in the later “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments ” of machine-writing, auto- 
matic reporting, and dispatching speech and music 
along the telegraph wire ! 

I. A few years ago a practical WRITING MACHINE, 
since termed Tyre WRITER, was invented by a 
Western genius. This very “handy” instrument 
has since been duplicated by the thousand, which are 
now in daily use all over the country, in newspaper, 
real estate, lawyers’, commercial and other offices, as 
well as by a host of authors, writers for the press, 
and letter-writers generally. The Type-Writer is 
now in such general use that we need not offer any 
detailed description of it here. Suffice it to say that 

-it makes quite a handsome piece of furniture, is 
purely mechanical in its operations, is worked or 
rather played piano-fashion, only that it has four 
rows of keys, each of which represents a letter of 
thealphabet, or a punctuation mark, or an intér-verb- 
al space. Several handlers of this machine have 
easily succeeded in “writing” with it {and a most 
beautiful and legible writing it is) at the rate of 
from sixty to ninety words per minute,"and quite a 
number of experts finger off from one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty, whereas the ordinary speed 
of handwriting is from twenty to thirty words per 
minute. At least twenty fair, legible “manifolds ” 
can also be taken at once while writing with this 
machine, thus entirely dispensing with the need of 
copying apparatus, as well as with all the para- 

hernalia of ordinary writing, to wit, pencil, pen, 
older, fluid ink, inkstand, blotter, and pen-wiper. 

_Of course this machine will gradually do away 
with the services of the pen and pencil in sev- 
eral departments in which they have hitherto reigned 
supreme; though, most probably, in caligraphy, 
book-keeping, note-taking and “jotting,” the¥old in- 
struments will still hold their wonted sway, just as 
horses and wagons do, in their proper places, concur- 
rently with steam-engines and railway-cars. 

We must not omit to mention that partially suc- 

cessful attempts to construct a practical writing-ma- 
chine had often been made during the last half 
century, but that it was reserved for our Western 
genius to master the task, almost simultaneously 
with another genius in Europe, who has immortal- 
ized himself and Copenhagen by his famous “ Writ- 
ing-Ball,” which is also played pitano-fashion, but is 
constructed on a very different principle (electro- 
mechanical) from that of the “Type-writer,” is still 
more effective and lasting, and is now in general ‘use 
in the principal cities of Europe. Photography was 
simultaneously invented by Talbot and Daguerre, 
Neptune was simultaneously discovered by Adams 
and Leverrier. Why should not writing-machines be 
perpetrated at one and the same time by a Chicago 
eccentric and a Copenhagen clergyman? 
WIT, Concerts lately held in New York and Brook- 
lyn, have demonstrated that music—not the best to 
be sure, but still music, and ever improving—ceould 
be sent by the player in Philadelphia under three 

- rivers and through the down-town office of the tele- 
graph company, so strong in volume as to be dis- 
tinctly heard in Steinway Hall in this city, notwith- 
standing the storm raging the same evening. The 
same experiment has also been successfully tried in 
several other cities and even villages. This is done 
by means of the wonderful TELEPHONE, a thing, as 
it were, of yesterday. i 

On that very hot Sunday, July 2, 1876, eminent 
scientists and others met the Judges of Award in the 
Main Building of the Centennial International Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia, to examine some strikin 
novelties of a mechanical and scientific nature. x 
small group of gentlemen entered the great edifice 
(it was on a Sunday, remember, when the’gates were 
open only to a choice few), and stationed themselves 
in the gallery at the east end. “The party divided, 


`- ` and half went to each end of the gallery. “The great 


organ was between, and neither party could hearYor 
see the other. Then Prof. A. Graham Bell [son of 
the famous inventor of “ Visible Speech ”] brought 
out his,telephone. Wires for telegraphing were laid 
along the gallery; a battery was set at work, and a 


continuous current was sent along the line. The sta- 
tions on this line were only two; one at each end of 


‘the gallery. At each station there .was a little ordi- 


nary electro-magnet, such as people see usually on 
the table in a small telegraph office, and are in gen- 
eral familiar with. Beside the magnet there was 
nothing except a few funnels. These were of differ- 
ent shapes, but they agreed in each having one end 
covered with stretched parchment, like a drum-head. 
On the center of each of these drum-heads, outside, a 
small piece of metal was cemented fast. . . . . 
In the earlier stages of the invention the funnel was 
used for receiving as well as for sending sound, The 
instructions for use were very simple. The sender 
of a message was to talkinto one funnel, the receiver 
was to apply the other funnel to his ear. Each was 
to hold his funnel so that the parchment would be 
opposite the poles of the electro-magnet, and very 
close to them; just so that the little piece of metal 
mounted on the parchment should not quite touch 
the poles.” Among the telephone talkers of that 
successful occasion were the Emperor of Brazil, Dr. 
Draper, Sir William Thompson, and Professors Hil- 
gard, Watson, Morton, and Barnard. From that 
memorable cosmopolitan palaver and pow-wow grew 
our wonderful telephonic concerts, successfully over- 
coming time, tide, space, and seeming fate. 

Elisha Gray, of Chicago, also exhibited a “ tuning- 
fork telephone” of his own invention at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. It wasa greater success than Bell’s 
in sending music by electricity. In Gray’s as in 
Bell’s, a continuous current from a main battery is 
required. But “by using in the sending apparatus, 
in addition to the main current, a current from 
smaller, special batteries, one for each note, Mr. Gray 
has achieved a further improvement. By this the in- 
tensity of a musical note.is given, as well as the note 
itself. Chords of two or three notes can also be 
transmitted.” But still “the Gray telephone can 
only transmit two of the three characteristics of mu- 
sical sound; ¿. e. pitch and intensity, byt no quality. 
ae On the other hand, no matter what may be 
the height, length, or frequency of the sound waves 
that strike the stretched membrane in the Bell tele- 
phone, their exact counterpart in vibration can be 
reproduced at the other end of the line,” though 
“essentially feeble.” 

‘But a greater telephonic good than either of the 
above has lately come to us from that Nazareth of the 
United States—New Jersey. Mr. Thomas A. Edison, 
the renowned electrician of that State, has lately 
perfected Ais speaking and singing telephone, so as 
to leave nothing more to be desired as to pitch, in- 
tensity, quality, and precise articulation, in the last 
of which both the otherinstruments were often quite 
ludicrously and lamentably defective. We have no 
room to attempt a description of Mr. Edison’s very 
wonderful and still very simple invention. 

III. But still a far greater good than all these comes 
from the American Nazareth! Mr, Edison has at 
last verily performed a miracle, fully worthy of the 
nineteenth century! “In the course of a series of 
extended experiments in the production of his speak- 
ing telephone,” he “conceived the highly bold and 
original idea of recording the human voice upon a 
strip of paper,’ from which, at any subsequent 
time it might be automatically re-delivered with all 
the vocal characteristics of the original speaker accu- 
rately reproduced. A speech delivered into the 
mouthpiece of this apparatus may fifty years hence 
—long after the original speaker is dead—be repro- 
duced audibly to an audience with sufficient fidelity 
to make the voice easily recognized by those who 
were familiar with the original.” Mr. Edison has 
already applied the principle of his speaking tele- 
phone to this most wonderful new inyention of his— 
very appropriately called the PHonocraru—and 
“will undoubtedly be able to transmit a speech made 
upon the floor of the Senate, from Washington to 
New York, record the same in New York automati- 
ically, and by means of speaking telephones re-deliver 
it in the editorial ear of every newspaper in New 
York.” Nay, more. “The orator in Boston speaks, 
the indented strip of paper is the tangible result; but 
this travels under a second machine which may con- 
nect with the telephone. Not only is the speaker 
heard now in San Francisco, for example, but by 
passing the strip again under the reproducer he 
may be heard to-morrow, or next year, or next 
century. His speech in the first instance is recorded 
and transmitted simultaneously, and indefinite repe- 
tition is possible, . . . Will letter-writing be a 
thing of the past? Why not, if by simply talking 
into a mouthpiece our speech is rendered on paper, 
and our correspondent can by the same paper hear 
us speak? Are we to have a new kind of books? 
There is no reason why the orations of our modern 
Ciceros should not be recorded and detachably bound 
so that we can run the indented slips through the 
machine, and in the quiet of our own apartments 
listen again, and as often as we will, to the eloquent 
words. Nor are we restricted to spoken words, 
Music may be crystallized as well. Imagine an opera 
or an oratorio, sung by the greatest living vocalists, 
thus recorded, and capable of being repeated as we 
desire,” 

No wonder that two of our most cauwous metro- 
politan papers have broken out as follows in con- 


templation of this little machine and its. immense 
possibilities: “It has been said that science is never 
sensational; that it is intellectual, not emotional. 
But certainly nothing that can be conceived would 


be more likely to create the profoundest of sensa- © 


tions, to arouse the liveliest of human emotions, than ` 


once more to hear the familiar.voices of the dead. 


Yet Science now announces that this is possible, and ; 


can be done, That the voices of those who departed 
before the invention of this wonderful apparatus are 
forever stilled is too obvious a truth; but whoever 
has spoken or whoever may speak into the mouth- 
piece of the Phonograph, and whose words are 


recorded by it, has the assurance that his speech may . 
be reproduced audibly in his own tones long after he | 


himself has turned to dust, 
startling. A strip of indented paper travels through 


a little machine, and our great-grandchildren or pos- |’ 


terity centuries hence hear us as plainly as if we 
were present, Speech has become, as it were, im- 
mortal.” 

Since penning the above we learn that Mr. Edison 
has still further improved his Phonograph. The 
Sun, one day last week, thus reported progress:— 


The possibility is simply : 


“Mr. Edison had his improved machine on private | 
exhibition in the Western Union Telegraph office on | 
Monday, and President Orton and a number of other — 


gentlemen connected with the company tested its ex- 


traordinary powers of repeating spoken words. On one . 


occasion three gentlemen spoke in succession—-the first 


in English, the second in Spanish, and the third in ` 
Hungarian—and the machine repeated the words so as | 


to be heard. distinctly by a dozen persons standing 


around the apparatus. ‘Old Uncle Ned’ and a verse of ` 


a Spanish love song were next sung, and reproduced to 
the satisfaction of all. . , So accurately are the words 
repeated that a gentleman who was present at the 
exhibition yesterday would not believe that the 
sounds were made by it. He insisted that it was a 
ventriloquial performance, and would not be. con- 
vinced until Mr. Edison retired into another room 
while the instrument was worked by some one else.” 
And the last Scientific American commences an 
exhaustive illustrated article on “The Talking 
Phonograph” in this simple but wonderfully sug- 
gestive wise: “Mr. Thomas A. Edison recently came 
into this office, placed a little machine on our desk, 
turned a crank, and the machine inguired as to our 
health, asked how we liked the Phonograph, in- 
formed us that ¿¢ was very well, and bid us a cordial 
good-night. 
audible to onrselves, but to a dozen or more persons 
gathered around, and they were produced by the aid 
of no other mechanism than the simple little contriv- 
ance explained and illustrated below.” After giving 
arunning description of the machine (which we shall 
have the pleasure of presenting to our readers in our 
next issue), the article goes on to say: “This isa 
part of the sentences, ‘How do you do?’ and ‘How do 
you like the Phonograph?’ It is a little curious that 
the machine pronounces its own name with especial 
clearness. The crank handle shown in our perspect- 
ive illustration of the device does not necessarily 
belong to it, and was attached by Mr. Edison, in 
order to faciliate its exhibition to us. . No 
matter how familiar a person may be with modern 
machinery and its wonderful performances, or how 
clear in his mind the principle underlying this device 
may be, it is impossible to listen to its mechanical 
speech without his experiencing the idea. that his 
senses are deceiving him. But here is a little 
affair of a few pieces of metal, set up roughly on an 
iron stand about a foot square, that talks in such a 
way that there can be no doubt but that the 
inflections are those of nothing else than the human 
voice. 

“We have already pointed out the startling possi- 
bility of the voices of the dead being re-heard 
through this device, and there is no doubt but that 
its capabilities are fully equal to other results just as 
astonishing, "When it becomes possible, as it doubt- 
less will, to magnify the sound, the voices of such 
singers as Parepa and Titiens will not die with them, 
but will remain as long as the metal in which they 
may be embodied will last. The witness in court 
will find his own testimony repeated by machines 
confronting him on cross-examination—the testator 
will repeat his last will and testament into the 
machine so that it will be reproduced in a way that 
will leave no question as to his devising capacity or 
sanity. It is already possible by ingenious optical 
contrivances to throw stereoscopic photographs of 
people on screens in full view of an audience. Add 
the talking photograph to counterfeit their voices, 
and it would be difficult to carry the illusion of real 
presence much further.” 

As the Type-Writer is destined to, materially 
interfere with the pen, and the Telephone with ordi- 
nary telegraphy, so the Phonograph will drive Short- 
hand (both phonetic and non-phonetic) almost. 
entirely out of the market in several important 
departments of its use. The great question now is, 
What will supersede the Phonograph ? 

In one of our next numbers we shall have some- 
thing to say about another trinity of much-needed 
inventions, and their revolutionary relations. to the 
great presiding trinity of human comfort—food, 
shelter, and clothing. i QALENIBUS. 


These remarks were not only perfectly ` 


; Ghe Cruth Seeker, January 19, 1878. 
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Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil.—No. II. 


. My Dear Reapers: I am glad to address you 
again and to see that you greet me with evident 
marks of pleasure and approbation. As we become 
better acquainted I trust you will find that I am not 
so bad as I have been painted, but rather, that I am 
a genial, social, harmless, good sort of fellow. I 
know I shali take pleasure in conversing with you 
and imparting knowledge and instruction to your 
‘minds, and it will give me more pleasure than any- 
thing else to find you interested and attentive to 
“what I have to say. I assure you it will afford me 
more joy ‘than almost anything in existence to 
‘illuminate your minds with the truth, and to drive 
“old errors and superstitions from your thoughts and 
memories. l 

I suppose before I engage in other historic details 
about what has gone on in the life of this planet, it 
will be very proper to tell you something about my 
own origin. It has for many centuries been a very 
puir question how I ever came into existence, 

ious people have insisted that my Big Brother; 
whom ths Jews called Jehovah and several other 
names, got up everything and everybody that has 
an existence, and that he also made me. : 

Thousands have wondered, too, how a god. so 
good as my Big Brother has had the credit of being 
could ever find it in his heart to get up a devil with 

` such horribly bad characteristics as my enemies have 
“persisted in holding that I possess. Why God ever 
made the Devil has been one of the most difficult 
conundrums to solve that poor human nature has 
ever had to grapple with. How perfect goodness 
could bring into existence perfect badness, how a 
good and benevolent God who had only the good of 
his creatures in view could make. such a woful blun- 
der as to create a being who would be evil enough 
and powerful enough to not only work against and 
circumvent his creator in his every enterprise, but to 
succeed also in securing the destruction and misery, 
not only in this life, but through the countless ages 
of a never-ending eternity, of innumerable millions of 
innocent, helpless and unfortunate human beings 
created by the same God, has been a problem and 
a puzzle that all the divines and wise men of the 
world have been unable to explain. 

It must be evident to the commonest comprehen- 

‘sion that if such a creation ever did take place 
it was done purposely, with malice aforethought, or 
that it was a mistake,—a result that was not origi- 
nally intended. If the first is true, the Creator must 
‘have been ag-evil as the vile being he created, and is 
worthy of more hatred and detestation than the 
creature he had simply brought into existence. If 
the second alternative is true, that making so bad a 
being as myself was a mistake or an unforeseen 
result, it makes the Creator unequal to the work 
he wished to perform and unable to carry out what 
he had undertaken—an imperfect being of limited 
power, but who was capable of creating a being able 
to' defeat his Maker, to destroy all his plans and to 
frustrate all his grand calculations. This view of 
the matter limits the power of the Creator to that of 
a finite being, and makes the thing created more 
powerful than the Creator. : 

Now, my friends, this view of the matter, known 
as the theological view is all wrong—containing no 
more of truth than does the old silly story that the 
moon is made of green cheese. The fact is, my 
Brother did not create me, nor is he superior to me, 
only in malice, revenge, and, hard-hearted cruelty. 
He is no older than I am, as I said in my first letter. 

-© If there is any priority as to age it is in my favor, as 
I will show you after awhile. We were of the 
same origin, as were also the numerous others of my 
brothers and sisters, brothers, more especially, who 
have been worshiped as gods and devils for thou- 
ands of years back in the dawn of the present race 
of humanity on the earth, 

Before giving you the real source whence pro- 
ceeded myself and my numerous relatives, I will 
review some of the theories that have been enter- 
tained upon the subject. 

The first shall be the extra-wise and metaphysical 
view. According to that theory my Brother—he 
that is called “Jehovah ”—and myself, have existed 

_ for a very, very long time; that we were before 


anything else in existence, that we lived long before. 


there was a sun, à moon, an earth, stars or worlds or 
- matter in any shape; long before there was any- 
«thing or any place to put it. According to this 
theory, about one hundred and seventy-nine mil- 
lion ach ago the first day of last April, my Brother 
and I one pleasant morning just stepped into exist- 
ence without any regard to previous condition of 
“-Servitude, that is, that on that momentous occa- 
; S100 we sprang unceremoniously into life and came 
forth’ a full fledged god and ‘a full fledged devil, 
armed and equipped as the law directs. 

`- It has been claimed by some that Time was our 
- father and Space our Seike, but as neither of them 
existed before our birth you see how erroneous the 
-Supposition is that they were our parents.’ Parents, 

you know, must be older than their children, though 


in the instance of the Christian Trinity you will 
remember the Father and Son are held to be of the 
same age. With respect to my distinguished 
Brother and myself, our parents must have been 
Nothing and Nowhere, one our father, the other our 
mother. How such intangible, unsubstantial, incon- 
ceivable, unapproachable, impossible nonentities 
could woo and wed and bring forth two such extra- 
ordinary personages as my illustrious Brother and 
my illustrious self, and how we became so powerful 
as to be able to manufacture countless millions of 
worlds, suns and systems from nothing and how we 
got up the space in which to locate them, and how 
we placed them hundreds and thousands of millions 
of miles apart, setting them whirling and revolving 
and inter-revolving, system within system, constella- 
tion within constellation, are greater marvels than 
was or ever can be clearly explained. 

For you must know, my friends, when this little 
business was performed—when space was created, 
when time was begun, before which point there was 
no time; when matter, in its endless infinity to fill 
this eqnally endless infinity of expanse without limit 
or end, was first gotten up; when the thousands of 
forms, combinations and modifications of matter 
were devised and set into existence; when the subtle 
forces inherent in matter and ever attendant upon it 
—such as attraction, repulsion, adhesion, cohesion, 
chemical affinity, gravitation, electricity, magnetism, 
light, heat, gases, fluids, liquids, solids, ete., etc.,— 
were devised, planned and gotten up, that I was 
there as much as anybody. My imperious Brother 
had no more to do with it than I had. In fact, I 
have been on hand with him in every enterprise, 
undertaking and speculation that he has undertaken. 
He has never gone into any grand experiment, nor 
launched into any stupendous piece of manufacture 
or creation but that I had just as much to do with it 
as he did. If there has been any difference I 
have always been the quickest and sharpest in seeing 
the nature of cause and effect, the inharmonies and 
infelicities constantly arising when unnatural condi- 
tions were attempted; and though I say it myself, my 
advice and foresight have saved his making many 
egregious blunders. I will just tell you in confi- 
dence, right here, that my haughty and consequen- 
tial Brother, with all the claims he has set up, and 
all the dignity and majesty he still tries to maintain, 
is not a little thick-headed and obtuse, and has 
undertaken some of the wildest and most imprac- 
ticable schemes that a god ever rushed into. I have 
saved him thousands of times from many a disas- 
trous mistake, when he was willing to listen to m 
suggestions; but it is so natural for him to be head- 
strong, self-sufficient, imperious, and overbearing, 
that he was unwilling to listen to my good advice; 
and many atime has he had to “repent” of his rash- 


ness and of his ignorance of the forces of Nature 


and of cause and effect, etc. 

How such a remarkable pair of boys as my Brother 
and myself were begotten by such parents as we had, 
how our mother carried us through that immense 
period of ,gestation—for you must know that nine 
months would never have answered to have perfected 
in the fetal state such notables. Nine thousand years 
would be more like the time necessary to complete 
such babes as we were. All this would be curious 
information for you if I could fully impart it to your 
comprehension. But you see my mother never told 
me all about just how it was and with all my 
ability you can hardly expect that I could know 
much of what was taking place before Iwas born. 
But when I was born I was there and knew all about 
it. It is, in fact, the first thing I can remember. 
Prior to that timemy existence had not amounted to 
the dignity of a dream. I think I was in a semi- 
comatose state, and I know that Brother of mine was 
as stupid as an unborn marsupial. 

You may be curious to know whether we were 
twins. Well, PI tell you. We were partly twins 
and partly not twins. We were conceived at about 
the same time, but I being naturally the smartest and 
most active child, I very easily performed the process 
of gestation in about one hundred and nineteen and a 
half months less time than my brother required. 
That little circumstance gave me an immense advan- 
tage over him, and had I not possessed such an ami- 
able, unaspiring and yielding disposition, I could 
easily have been God Almighty myself, and left him 
to be the despised devil which I have been for all 
these thousands of years. I have often thought that 
it was the greatest mistake in my entire existence 
that J did not in my early career maintain my rights 
more persistently, and hold the authority and prerog- 
atives that were so justly mine. But, you see I was 
always too easy and too good-natured for my own 
good. I was very affectionate and fond of my 
young Brother, and I petted him and made a great 
deal of him, but he being of a grasping, imperious, 
haughty turn of mind, he very easily fell into the 
way of thinking that- he was better than I, that 
he must be the Chief Ruler in the Universe, and that 
I must be his lackey and take a mean and subordinate 
position. l 


Iw anot selfish nor proud. I thought my Brother 
was a good-looking little fellow, and it. used to amuse 
mie to see him strut around and put on airs when he 


was hardly three years old. He said he was born to 


in my youthful days that ever had a disposition. 
afforded me more pleasure to gratify the notions and 


command, and that every body and every thing had 
got to go just as he said. He was the most ambi- 
tious, haughty little fellow ever seen, and I have 
laughed many a time to watch him exhibiting majes- 
tie airs, and to hear him give his commands to 
imaginar 
thought 

to obey his orders and to run to attend to every 
whim and caprice that might possess his mind. He 
was the most remarkable child for crotchets and no- 
tions that ever was born, and it kept me busy even 


attendants. He soon got so that he 
was his servant, and that it was my duty 


during the days of his infancy and childhood to at- 
tend to all his wants, : 

I suppose I was the sweetest dispositioned person 
It 


desires of my younger Brother than anything else I 


knew of. He was full of his whims and he gave 
more orders than a young Duke. You ought to have 
‘seen me flying around like a smart squire to execute 
his commands. 
just to please him, in running of errands, and going 
for this and that and the other. I am afraid I nearly 
spoilt him; aud if he has within the last three or four 
th@usand. years manifested a good many unamiable 


Many a time have I lost my dinner 


traits of character, I have frequently asked myself 
if I was not in part to blame by humoring him dar- 
ing his childhood and youth in every whim and 
fancy that seized him. Had he been like me, the 


humoring would have done him no harm; but he 
was so selfish, the back of his head ran up so high, 


he was so hasty and impetuous, and was so fond of 
everything going just as he said, ‘and I was so good- 
natured and self-sacrificing that I indulged him alto- 
gether too much; and the people on your little globe 
have had to suffer for it since. Yes, if I had to do 
it all over again I would take a different course. I 
would hold the command in my own hands, and 
curb his extravagant notions.—I would be God and 
let him be the Devil. But, after all, Iam sure I have 
made a better Devil than he would have made; for 
in that capacity he would have treated the human 
race far worse than I have done; and with all the 
goodness that has been attributed to him, and with 
all the excellencies that he ought to possess by virtue 
of the position he has attempted to fill, I still insist 
that I have been more of a friend to the race of 
mankind than he has, and they may still look for 
more sympathy and more kindness of heart from me 
than from him. . 

This letter is getting about as long as our editor 
prescribed for’ me, and I shall have to leave the de- 
scription of the early occupation and enterprises of 
my Brother aud myself till my next letter. We per- 
formed some pretty extensive exploits and filled some 
enormous contracts, as you will see as we jog along 
is a , 

hope you will all be as happy as you can this 
cold weather, and that you will preserve an equa- 
ble, placid and peaceful state of mind is my earnest 
desire. Iam your most obedient servant, 
_ LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot,” 


Answers to Inguirers. 


W. E. A.—Is it true that those who subsist wholly 
on vegetable diet are liable to lose their mental 
power and vigor in old age? -Ans—We do not 
think there is a very good foundation for such a 
belief. We should be inclined to inquire whether 
there were not a likelier cause, antedating, perhaps, 
the change in diet, which does not always overcome 
the effect, especially when the. cause is not removed. 


H. Brooxs.—Is it a fact, as alleged, that one Judge 
Paige from Iowa and a Catholic priest from Dublin 
have challenged R. G. Ingersoll to debate and he 
declined? If so, why? Ans.—A challenge, pur- 
porting to come from a Catholic priest in Ireland, 
was published by Judge Paige; but it was such a 
jumble of metaphysics and religious insanity that 
Col. Ingersoll wrote a semi-humorous, semi-sarcastic 
reply and dismissed it as being unworthy of serious 
attention. Life is too short and time too valuable to 
be wasted on every religious monomaniac who wants 
to prove by the Bible that the Bible is divine. 


G. Hovzr.—If St. Anthony intercepts letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. J. Christ without a warrant, or order 
from him, will not the said Anthony be guilty of 
robbing the mail? Ans—Yes. And if he should 
intercept letters addressed to Mary, the mother of 
God, or to Mrs. St. Anna, God’s grandmother, he 
would be guilty of robbing both mail and female. 


X.. Y. Z—Can you tell me of a reliable remedy 
for Diphtheria and throat diseases? .Ans.—Old Dr. 
Field’s remedy, which we see is being generally 
adopted, is this: Puta teaspoonful of the fiour of 
brimstone into a wine-glass of water, and mix well. 
Use this as a gargle. “It kills every species of fun- 
gus in man or beast.” We would recommend swal- 
lowing the gargle—it can do no harm. In extreme 
eases the sulphur may be blown gradually into the 
throat through a quill, or the fumes may be inhaled 
from a shovel or coal if care is used. Fumigate your 
rooms, 


ag 


The Radical Pulpit. 
The Departed Years. 


SERMON BY 0, B. FROTHINGHAM, DELIVERED SUNDAY, 
DECEMBER 30, 1877. 


It is natural for men to make a distinction in points 
of. time, and, standing in the midst of the rushing 
year, to look back upon the past and forward to the 
future. Nature observes no such distinction; the 
years flow on with uninterrupted speed, they are all 
welded closely together, each opens and closes a 
turn of life. We speak of the flow of years. Itisa 
flow bearing the human race on. No thoughtful 

erson, locking back over the departed years, can 

ail to see the progress in human affairs, with the 
human race advancing, with the universe maturing, 
with things becoming better and not worse. The 
first principle with all those who reason on human 
affairs, let it be an open question in regard to the 
methods, whether it goes in circlés, whether on a 
continuous stright line, whether by the action of ebb 
and flood, now setting back, now pushing forth, at 
all events whatever the method, the movement on- 
ward is undoubted. Looking far back over the cen- 
turies of time the fact stands out in the most con- 
spicuous manner. Looking even a very little back, 
looking back a few years, anybody who, scrutinizes 
the past cannot fail to see that mistakes have been 
corrected, that blunders have been rectified, that 
thought has been enlarged, that superstition has 
been weakened, that credulity has been lessened, that 
the power of dogmatism has been diminished. We 
do go pn, though we scarcely, perhaps, can tell in 
what way we do it. New England’s greatest orator, 
Wendell, Phillips, in that brilliant lecture of his 
which has been delivered all over the country, says 
that the chief difference between the past and the 
times in which we live consists in the fact that good 
things are now distributed, whereas, formerly they 
were held in the possession of afew. It is not that 
we now know so much more, but that so many more 
people know. It is not that we have more beautiful 
art, but that all people have the blessing of it. It 
is not that we have discovered so many precious 
things, but that the benefit of the discoveries went 
to the whole. Formerly, what men found they were 
in danger of losing because so few held it, now, 
nothing can be lost, forit isthe property of the race. 
In these words, are not the super-eminences of the 
paa over the past most powerfully described ? 
at if there be no more wealth, if it is more uni- 
versally distributed? What if there be no more 
splendor, if the splendor touches the hut, and no 
longer clings to the palace? That fact alone would 
show an immeasurable distance between the years 
that have gone and the years that are here and 
with us. Let an individual look back over his own 
life and he cannot fail to see that if he has lived at 
all, that if he has done anything but simply (float 
on the surface of the river tide, he has grown, his 
mind is stronger, and the end that he has in view is 
more clear and and honorable. You may ask, as 
in all parts of the world, in all ages of the world, 
men have placed their Eden, their paradise, far back 
in the beginning, how is it that the garden of beauty 
and glory and peace precedes civilization in the 
imagination of mankind? This is one of those opti- 
cal illusions to which we dre all subject. Living in a 
world of care, toil, suffering, sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, wrong, straining ourselves day after day in 
our struggles for existence, tormented by responsi- 
bility, having problems flung down before us 
which we must solveor die, confronted with ques- 
tions which we cannot decline, at least, to attempt 
to answer, we look back to the past and fancy 
that there was a time when life was less shadowed, 
the experience less galling. So there was, for if 
we go back we can imagine there was a time when 
men knew nothing at all, and consequently never 
grieved that they had no knowledge; when they had 
no sentiment of beauty, and consequently never fell 
down in the dust before some ideal lord; when con- 
science was unborn, and consequently they had no 
remorse; when they had nothing to lose, and there- 
fore never regretted the loss of any good thing. 
Those times were necessary, to our time» it is 
unnecessary. Looking back upon them, we fancy 
that because they did not want any more they had 
all they needed. Then there was no need of culti- 
vating the ground because it brought forth the 
fruits, -no need of building houses because the. were 
the flowery arbors to receive them; there were no 
storms in the dusty air, the wind was still, the:-wild 
beasts were tame, there was no care or trouble, no toil, 
but an undisturbable serenity and joy; no agitation, no 
speculation, no doubt, no fear. It all ee 
as soon as man awakened. The momeni man 
becomes divided, differs, the whole universe falls in 
two. The moment that he hecomes dissatisfivd with 
himself, angry, cross, disappointed, ther the uni- 
verse seems angry with him, then the beasts gnash 
their teeth and the winds howl. 

They are not worse, they are only wiser; they are 
not worse, they might be better; better in all that we 
call good. The better we dre, the worse the world 
looks; the finer the 


‘he Srutlh Seeker, January 14, 1828. 


man the moral world seems burdened with wrong. 
It is only to the ignorant, and the simple minded, 
and the thoughtless that all seems easygoing. To 
the rest life is a battle, and a battle with garments 
drenched in blood. Men, as they look back to their 
childhood, all imagine that it must have been so. 
beautiful and hopeful; then such sweet sleep, no 
anxiety, for the morning, no anxiety for earning 
bread, no care, no responsibility, everything freely 
given and appointed, sweet mother waited upon us, 
laborious father going out every morning and 
only returning in the evening, and spending the toil- 
some hours, that we might have what we’ wanted. 
It is all an illusion. We forget how many things 
we wanted that we did not have, we forget that there 
was no responsibility, that things that were desired 
were refused; we forget the tears and the hurt, and 
the heartbreaking, and the clenching of the impotent 
fist, and the dashing of the little foot against the 
ground, all that is forgotten; the limitations, the 
uneasiness, the time that never brought its importu- 
nities, all that is gone, and there remains simply the 
sweet, irresponsible childhood, “Heaven lying about 
it in its infancy, and the angels waking upon us.” 
The same loss haunts the conservative, the blind 
conservative—all conservatism is not blind, there 


is the rational conservatism, that takes , things as 
they are, or what they are, that dreads a change that 
is not for the better, that resents all wild, idle inno- 
vations; but, the blind conservative, and the man 
who shuts his eyes against the evil that there is in 
the past, and seeks that in the present, is blind; we 
see his name all the time, nothing goes right to-day; 
ah, the good old days, the dear old times, when all 
men were noble, and all women were pure, and 
manners were lovely, and there was no fraud or 
deception, but always the steady industry, the well- 
ordered homes, the diligent business-man, the suc- 
cessful traffic, the loving kindness that bubbled 
over, ran, trickled in brooklets in the waste places of 
life—it is all gone now, it is all a desert, everybody 
fighting with his neighbor, each striving to get the 
bread from his neighbor’s mouth, the poor getting 
poorer, the rich becoming richer, the heartless 
becoming more heartless, the stubborn more stub- 
born, the golden age gone, the silver age going, and 
the age of brass flinging open its gates and bidding us 
If they would open their blind eyes 
they would see that there were some things wrong in 


all come in. 


the past, that were some things right in the present. 


Is the Radical right in abusing the past? Helabors 
under an illusion; to abuse the past, to say that 
the departed years are loaded with mistakes, barren- 
Here is aman who is perpet- 
ually denouncing the past; it is all wrong, all its 


ness and blunders. 
speculations, its philosophy, its so-called triumphs. 
To-day is the ar day that is worth man’s ideas. 
The man forgets tha 


able to lift a hand, to think a mere thought. 


still, and find him without a vestige of humanity. 
Well, my friend, you think that this is better! 


Would you abolish Venice, Genoa, and Rome, and 
Paris, and London? Would you wipe out all that 
Would you prt 
an end to religion, to worship, to philosophy? 


the race achieved in these cities? 


Would you put back to the primeval start the culti- 
vated and trained mind of this generation; the 
thrilling, throbbing human heart which is to-day 
righting wrongs? Would you take away its capac- 
ity, its very wish to do anything? Are you willing 
to go back to the beginning? Ah! my friends, the 
past has given all you have; be careful how you 
abuse it. Did youeversucceed in separating the old 
from the new, or any new thing from the old? Did 
you ever succeed in drawing a line between to-day 
and yesterday, between yesterday and the day þe- 
fore? Can you tell at what point a thing ceases to 
be old and then begins to be new? Everything is 
welded together; one thing is part and parcel of the 
other. The leaves of antumn drop into the ground; 
presently from their light structures rise in massive 
columns the expanse of verdure between mankind 
and the burning sun. — i 

Was Shakspere new? But for the dramatists 
that preceded Shakspere and that discovered every- 
thing up to a single inch, we never should have had 
Shakspere. 
lectual life that preceded the year in which he saw 
the light, and there are poems, dramas, stories, layer 
upon layer, all of which were his inheritance. He 
came into the inheritance, and added what no one 
knows; the mysterious eloquence, the drop. of 
genius, the touch of incense, which at once spread a 
bloom over what was a waste surface, 

You speak of Newton—talk of Sir Isaac Newton 
as if his discoveries were a fresh revelation of the 
universe. [How many had observed, studied and 


t he would not be alive to-day if 
it had not been for the past, that he would not be 
Strike 
away this century past, and we would have no 
science ; strike away the next, and we would have no 
philosophy; strike away the next, and we would 
have no art; strike away the next, and traffic would 
begin to decline, we would have no means of trans- 
portation across land and sea; cut down nearer the 
root, he is a savage, he is wandering in waste places; 
cut down nearer the quick still, and he is digging 
roots with his fingers in the earth, and feeding on 
what swine, to-day, would not eat; go back farther 


We burrow down the layers of intel-. 


calculated, and pointed the telescope before Sir Isaac 
Newton! Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, and great ob- 
servers whose names have been lost. - Newton came 
with his mathematical genius, one of the most ex- 
traordinary mathematical geniuses in the world. He 
saw one little thing that they had noi seen ; made 
the calculations which they came within an ace of 
making. . i 

We speak of the Protestant Reformation, as if it 
inaugurated a new enterprising era in the history of 
thought.- Were there no reformers before Luther? 
Had not Huss and Jerome of Prague been com- 
pelled—had they not. to. mount the skies in their 
chariots of fame? The time was ripe for Luther; 
and when he came there was no stake for him, no 
headman’s axe, no gallows. All Europe was at once 
aglow ; the printers of Germany laid back every- 
thing that they might print Luther’s books; crowds 
hung upon his lips; the Thirty Years’ War followed 
to uphold his principles. Did he doit? The ages 
that went before him did it; theirs was the work ; 
theirs the deed ; it was they that struck the blow ; 
every thing, every man with an earnest purpose, 
every man with a resolute will, every man willing to 
lay down a consecrated life nerved the arm of the 
German reformer and made it possible for him to 
live. Nay, if you come to Jesus, there is the same 
fact confronting. us. This ancient people of Israel 
had been working, striving, hoping, aspiring for 
several hundred years. There was not a thought in 
his mind, that had not its root in the minds that 
went before him. Not an inspiration lightened in 
his soul that had not touched the soul of some one 
in the days that had gone before him. He took up 
the line of tradition just at that point where it was 
possible for the present to meet the past. There 
was nothing in him that there was not in his genera- 
tion. He brought no revelation. Read the Old 
Testament. He quoted it, His words of wisdom 
were taken from the books of his people. The con- 
‘sciousness of his race enriched his consciousness. 
What then? He infused the drop of elixir, he ful- 
filled the prophecy ; that was all. He did not make 
or bequeath the fruits of a life; the intellectual 
part, the sentimental part, the moral part, were all 
furnished him, and it is impossible now for the most 
accurate and searching scholar to trace back the 
dividing line between the past reaching up to the 
point of the maturity of Jesus, and Jesus himself. 
It is impossible, I say, to distinguish between the 
new and the old. i 

We look back on the past ; all the creative forces 
are there—of thought, society, knowledge. We 
speak of blunders, mistakes, things gone wrong. 
Yes. Do we forget all the tremendous life running 
through all these ages, correcting blunders, making 
mistakes harmless, and compelling things to go 
right? We speak of the river tide bearing things 
away from us; it is the flood tide that bears things 
toward us. To me nothing is so impressive as to see 
what a mass of life, above ground and under ground, 
always pushing, striving, to advance the line of 
human achievement; there is not a tool, there is not 
an implement which has not cost tears. This is an 
impressive fact, that the world goes on; that the 
departed years are not departed but present, so that 
every one of these moments that lapse so quick now 
is charged with all the efforts of the past. 

The past is the region of necessity; it is the 
region of fact. Fact is finite; the thing spoken; 
the thing done ; past and gone; past and fulfilled ; 
the word spoken is spoken ; it cannot be recalled ; 
the deed performed is there—unchangeably it stands; 
every thought that has been entertained can. never 
be recalled. Jt is necessity ; the solemn, awful, 
beautiful necessity which men call fate. 

With what different moods will not men look 
back! Some in the mood of regret; it is the irre- 
mediable past, that cannot be mended. How many 
blunders—how many errors—how many things are 
started up, none of which can be altered! Some men 
lapse into despondency and remorse, moan and sigh, 
sit in sack-cloth and cover themselves with ashes, and 
say it is vain to hope for anything, it is all idle illu- 
sion. Go into aconvent; pray; tell your beads, and 
make your peace with God. f 

There is the mood of the reformer, who tries to 
reform everything in revolutionary haste. These 
stubborn wrongs, these institutions, these ancient 
superstitions, this absolute tyranny, imperious con- 
servatism, and dogmatism—it is idle to push against 
that; it breaks us down. The reformer reminds one 
of the god Thor in the old Scandinavian mythology, 
who undertook to pick up a cat; the cat would not 
leave the ground ; it was beyond his reach ; the cat 
was no cat, the tail was the earth, the four legs the 
pillars of the Universe, the curved back was the all- 
covering skies. So with the reformer who takes up a 
wrong, an institution, and thinks that he can take it 
up and fling it away. What a hopeless task! It has 
its roots in the past. 

How much sweeter and more wholesome is the 
mood of quiet and tranquil satisfaction, that things 


cannot be torn up by the roots ; that- man’s‘tether is 


very short indeed; that we are bound to the rock of 
ages! Men wonder, rant away, and look about, and 
then must substantiate that we canndt tear the world 
to pieces if we try ; that the old world is weighted 
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with a thousand centuries, that the present moment 
cannot put them away. To me there is a province 
of satisfaction in feeling that the revolution of the 
world never revolutionizes. In the mid-summer day 
the storm comes up from the South; ‘the: skies are 
clouded, the winds blow, the tempest rages- across 
the landscape—it seems as if the strongest trees. 
would. be prostrated and rooted out; the farmers flee. 


to their shelter ; the cows flock beneath their shed ; t. 


there is no sun ; a gloom settled upon the scene. In 
an hour it is all over; a few dogs are scampering 
about on the avenue; a few more leayes on the 
grass ; a weak sapling here and there has been over- 
thrown ; the wheat harvest is prostrated for two or 
three days; the long blades of grass bend their 
heads to right themselves again; the tempest has not 
hurt nature, it only helped it. 

Look back upon the history. of the French Revo- 
lution. There was one of those terrific convulsions 
that seemed likely to reform the world. No more 
dogmatism, no more superstition, no more church, 
no more state ; „people did not believe in hell; 
‘they had disposed of their devils; they set up 
the Goddess of Reason ; they even went so far as 
to pronounce Christianity a failure, and voted it 
out of existence ; it really seemed as if a new era 
of change was to'be brought in, in a year. Five 
years had not passed before everything was restored 
as it was before; there were the old church; there 
was the old state ; tlLere were the old devils; there 
was the old credulity a little less stubborn, but the 
change was almost inappreciable. Something ‘had 
been done, but not much. There had been a residue 
of power which remained to make that age a little 
better than the ages that went before it—a little bet- 
ter—very little better. l : 

There are people here in America who seem to 
think that American civilization is doomed, put 
under a ban, unless it can show results absolutely 
incomparable with those that characterize Europe ; 


we have new chances, a new privilegé, a new oppor- 


tunity. Yes, but we are old-fashioned sort of people 
after all; humanity is not new: are there not a 
thousand years of time and growth and experience 
developed between the.present America and the past 
of Europe? Europe lives to-day as much as we do. 
There are minds in England; there are kearts in 
France ; there are consciences in Germany; there are 
science, and philosophy, and improvement, and ener- 
gy all over the civilized world, and we only have our 
share. There is more work for us to-day, but we 
have the same old tools to work them with. There 
are new questions to answer, new problems flung 
down before us; but we have the same old minds to 
answer them. The wheels of human achievement 
are the same everywhere, . Is"not this a consolation? 
Is not this a source of endurablée tranquillity? We 
have made mistakes; how many! how bitter! Some 
of us have made mistakes which have changed the 
whole current of our lives. If but at a certain mo- 
ment we had done thus and not thus—if we had 
turned to the right instead of to the left—if we 
had taken this steamer or that train—if we had 
married differently—if we had begun some different 
profession—taken up some different line of business, 
how much better everything would have become! 
Well, we did our best; we acted under the cireum- 
stances ; there was nothing else that we could do; 
we did.it; we were obliged to do it. May we hope 
that all men do their best: We havé done what we 
could, and we could do no better, No’ life is 
wasted; no deed is lost.: You never thought a 
thought ; you never spoke a word; you never felt a 
feeling, that did not communicate itself to some- 
body, and made itself a part of the. intellectual life 
of the race. Not the great, not the exalted, but the 


simple, unnoticed people, who in their place and in|. 


their day, do what is given them te do, as well as 


they can—these are the makers, these are the char-|- 


acters, these are the regenerators, and the saving 
providences ; they are answering the question, they 
are solving the problem, they are meeting difficul- 
ties, they are righting wrongs.. 

The leaves of Autumn are in number millions; 
the girl goes into the field, and picks the fairest for 
her album ; the rest drop upon the soil. Those’that 
the girl preserved do nothing. Those that no one 
observes, fate takes care of; bare, lifeless, discol- 
ored, the torn and rugged things drop lightly upon 
the soil; the cold, shrill winds of Autumn spread 
them about; the dripping, pattering rain soaks them 
into the ground; they will create in Spring a more. 
glorious vegetation. ich leaf is ic that made the 
soil? Every leaf. Whose life has made the world? 
Every life. ee 


The double-shotted charge of “obscenity” and “ blas- 
phemy’ against D. M.:. Bennett.-still. hangs. fire, and the 
gun may kick and kill at the breach instead of. at the muz- 
zle, clear-headed and. courageous Dist. Attornèy, 
Stewart L. Woodford, stands between him snd Bénedict's 
Obristian bear-garden, Where Lant, Foote, and-other fellow 
martyrs were slaughtered; and thé pious knaves and numb- 
skulls, who there-sit-as: judge.and jury, are subject to the 
will of ong official who, having » mind of his own, has.also 
conscience not for sale to the highest bidder.. Mr. Bennett 
is fighting grandly; friends pourin money to aid him; and 


‘the repeal of the Comstock law voice protestant wrath 


which ‘‘scandal ’-begettins religionists and spoil-seeking 
“statesmen” must respect. The ‘‘ suppressed” tracts are 
in great demand,.and the “ruined” TRUTH SEEKER, oub- 
ling its size this new year, will continue to shower burn- 
ing words into the strongholds of Unreason.—The Word. 


+ 


Communications. | 


A Grand Council of the Court of Heaven. 
BY SPIRITUAL TELEPHONE AND CLAIRVOYANCE. 


It came to pass in those days that there was a 
grand council ‘of. the:sons of God assembled in the 

ourt of Heaven; and Satan came also among them. 

: And the Lord said’ unto Satan, “Whence comest 
thou?” 

Then Satan answered 
and fro in the earth, and from walking up and down 
in it.” ae 

_ And Satan said unto the Lord, “ Hast thou con- 
sidered my servant Bennett, that there are few like 
him in the earth, a good and upright man; one that 
feareth not God, but regardeth man in bis ignorance 
and low estate, and is laboring hard to enlighten and 
free his mind from the slavery of superstition and 
priesteraft ?” . 

: Then the Lord answered Satan and said, “ Doth he 
serve his fellow-man for nought? Hast thou not put 
all this devilment into his head? and does he not 
serve thee? and hast thou not put a hedge about 
him and his. house and all that he hath? and have 
not his prayers to thee* come up to me as a stench 
in my nostrils?—for I am a jealous God.” And is 
not he in thy employ to tear down my kingdom in 
the earth? Now, just give him into my hands, as I 
of. old gave my servant Job into thy hands, and I 
will teach him that there is a God as well as a Devil 
in the earth. My anger shall wax hot against him, 
and I will stir up my zealous servants against him, 


‘who shall strip him of all that he hath and flay him 


alive. Have I not convened this council to devise 
mischief and evil against him ?” 

Then said Satan to the Lord, “That was a shabby 
and ill-advised trick I played upon Job, thy servant, 
when thou gavest him into my hand, for which I 
hide my face in shame and confusion to this day ; 
and I can not_and will not be so mean as thou wast 
and deliver my servant into thy hand; for have I 
not seen how thou hast, treated thousands of thine 
own servants, incarcerating them in dungeons, throw- 
ing them to wild beasts, torturing them upon the 
rack, and burning them at the stake, continually 
turning a deaf ear to their prayers; and all this just 
because I had put a few advanced thoughts into their 
minds. And if thou hast treated thine own servants 
thus, thirkest thou I would turn my servant Bennett 
over into thy hands? Nay, verily; I would see thee 
as a scavenger in hell first.” 

‘At this juncture my spiritual vision was opened 
and I beheld a great commotion in Heaven, The 
fierce anger of the Lord was terrible. Out of his 
nostrils issued smoke as from a furnace; and out of 
his mouth streamed hail-stones and coals of fire. 
Twas hell before him, and heaven followed after. I 
also beheld Satan as lightning descending to earth to 
guard his servants against the fierce anger of the 
Lord. : 

Now, when Satan was departed, I looked again to- 
ward Heaven and saw the Lord seated on his throne, 
and all the hosts of Heaven standing on his right 
hand and on his left. 

And the Lord said, in his anger, “ Who will cause 
the utter rúin and overthrow of this d——m Bennett 
in the earth?” 

And one said on this manner and another said on 
that manner. i 

And there came forth a spirit and stood before the 
Lord and said, “I will cause his ruin.” 

And the Lord said unto him, “ Wherewith?” 

And he said, “I will go forth and be a mean, 
hypocritical, intriguing, avaricious, cruel, lying spirit 
in the mouth of thy servant Anthony, whose sur- 
name is Comstock. Behold! is he not chief among 
the young Jesuits for the Suppression of Vice? But 
IJ will use him for the suppression of Freethought 
and the utter overthrow of Bennett and all the 
powers of Satan, To this end I will give Anthony 
favor in the eyes of the law-makers and the courts 
of the nation. I will cause blindness to the leaders 
of the people that they shall not see my purposes, 
and they shall do all my will. And Anthony shall 
be like thy servant David, a man after thine own 
heart. And as David danced before the Ark of the 
Lord in his nakedness, to the joy of his God and the 
disgust of his wife, so shall Anthony revel in his ob- 
scenity, to the joy of his Lord and the disgust of the 
Devil and his servants in the earth.” 

And the Lord ,and.all the host of Heaven said, 
«Amen and Amen. Go forth and do so; and may 
you aucceed in drawing Bennett into Anthony’s trap, 
and give him hell when you catch him.” Ba 

Then I beheld this mean, hypoéritical, intriguing, 


avaricious; cruel, and lying spirit wrap the mantle of. 


his Lord about him and, following in the track. of 
*Bee Bennett's ‘Prayer to the Devil.” 


and said, “From going toj 


i 


Satan, descend to earth and take up his abode in the 
sanctum sanctorum of Anthony. But ere the vision 
had faded from my view, I saw Satan, surrounded 
by his trusty few, encircle the tree of knowledge and 
swear by the omnipotence of mind that its roots 
should grow deeper and the trunk thereof stronger 
till the height thereof shall reach to heaven and the 
sight thereof to the end of all the earth. The leaves 
thereof shall be fair and the fruit thereof much, and 
it shall be meat forall; the beasts of the field shall 
find shadow under it, and the fowls of heaven shall 
dwell in the boughs thereof, and all flesh shall be fed 


of it.- And I heard-the hosts of Satan’s kingdom 


shout “Amen and Amen,” till the reverberations 

thereof broke my telephone, and the vision faded 

from my sight. ` Rev. Tarotoarceus, D. D. 
Edinburgh, Ind. 


Thoughts on Finance. 
I. 

Mr. EDITOR: Silver and gold are subjects of daily com- 
ment; and a few thoughts upon them will aid many to come 
to a correct conclusion, if I shall be able to make my.views 
understood. { will be as plain as possible, but in so small 
a space as you will allot me, I cannot do more than make 
statements of conclusions-which evidence has forced me to, 
I would be glad to give the evidence but, it is voluminous. 

Our Government at Washington promised us in 1875 that 
we should have gold for our paper money; in other words, 
the banks and the nation shall resume specie payment on 
Jan., 1879. That period is now about thirteen months 
ahead. When the Act was passed we had about one hun- 
dred and forty millions of specie; and now it is much be- 
low that sum, and no signs of any considerable increase. 

Then the question is, how can we resume? This question 
stares the republicans in the face likea ghost that they can’t 
put down. And so Treasurer Sherman tries to worm,out 
of the responsibility by saying, ‘‘ We never meant by re- 
sumption that we would pay a dollar in gold for a dollar of 
paper; we only meant we will make a dollar in paper worth 
a dollar in gold.” Mr. Sherman, what do you mean? Do 
you mean to befool the people of this country by such bosh 
asthat? How can you make.a paper dollar equal to a gold 
dollar except you can exchange them even? There is not 
specie enough in the world for its currency, and it is a 
pressing necessity to have some other form of currency with 
which to do the business of the country. 

And now the people have no money to do business with, 
because thirteen hundred and eighty millions of the currency 
of this nation has been destroyed, and United States bonds 
issued in its place, for whieh the people have to pay inter- 
est, and that largely to foreigners. This thirteen hundred 
and eighty millions were in constant circulation from 1863 
to 1867; and that enabled the people with what is still in 
the country, to carry on business largely, and pay good 
wages, and pay cash all the time. Thus all the labor of the 
country was employed, and the workers were earning a 
good living tor themselves, and three per cent. per annum 
for their employers. 

Those were the days of Lincoln and greenbacke. Oh 
may the sense of the people soon demand a return of such 
days! But. what a fearful contrast between those days and 
the present 1878! We have nearly fourteen hundred millions 
more to pay interest for now, and it is the very money 


which made business good in 1865, It was then our cap- 
ital; itis now our debt. To illustrate, suppose I am in the 
shoe business with $2,100 capital, and that hardly gets me 
along; I have to borrow from the bank frequently to make 
ends meet. f ' 

Now something happens which deprives me of $1,400 oy 
my capital, don’t you see I am forced to either borrow con- 
linually, which is vexatious and ruinous, or J must reduce 
my business, and all that is connected with metwo thirds. 
If I do not I am soon sold out, . i 

Now, Mr. Editor, Lhave made a clear statement of the 
condition of our distracted country. We had in 1865 
$2,100, 000,000, circulating capital on which the business of 
the nation was being done for cash. Everybody agrees we 
never bad better times. : 

By four most infamous Acts of Congress, viz: April, 12, 
1866, March 2, 1867, January 23, 1868, and July 25, 1868, 
nearly or quite $1,400,000,000 of that capital was taken out 
of the business of the couatry, and bonds given forit. By 
that the present prostration was produced. The are but 
$700,000,000 now to do business with; and everything like 
business is reduced in the same proportion. Labor was 
forced to eat up its small accumulations of years, and those 
who had saved nothing were driven to beggary and crime. 
People are blinded by the fact that some millions of 
money are idle in the banks, and have been offered at 24 
percent. on call. This isnot because there isan abundance 
of money, but because the business of the country has been 
stopped, by not having the use of enough to run business 
with.- ' : 

This may be illustrated by a mill-dam in dry weather. A 
mill-dam covers thirty acres of fiat land. The race leading 
to the mill has an elevation of eighteen inches above the 
bottom of the dam, and unless there are twenty-four inches 
of water in the dam the milican’trun. The mill is full of 
grist waiting to be ground, but it is nct running, though 
there are eighteen inches of water covering thirty acres of 
mill-dam, and the people who are starving for their grist, 
wonder and wonder why the mill don’t ran when they see 
thirty acres of water there. They ask, With honest indigna- 
tion, why the miller don’t run the mill and give them their 
griets. He shows them that his mill cannot run until there 
are at least twenty-one inches of water in the dam. . They 
see it and go home and wait, beg or starve until the water 
rises high enough to start the mill. Now, we don't have to 
wait for it to rain to increase this water power called 
money, for Congress can issue it just when they please, and 
let the business of the country go on, by repealing the infa- 
mous aud ruinous acts, and putting out the money again, 
and taking inthe-bonds. And the people of the country 


ought to make them do.it by petition, or by ballot for new 
members. Want GRIST, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JAN. 12, 1878. 


The Dismissal of Our Case. 


On Saturday, the 5th inst., we repaired to the 
office of our attorney to learn what was to be our 
fate in the District Court of the United States for 
the great crime of uttering our honest convictions 
arid asking 2 few simple questions of one to whom 
hundreds of thousands are daily, and almost hourly, 
making requests of every imaginable character. Our 
attorney, Mr. Abram Wakeman, put in an appearance 
before the Commissioner of the U., S. Conrt, and 
soon bore us the following order or discharge: 


Tur Unirep Srares 


vs. 
D. M. Bennett. 


On motion of Assistant District Attorney Herrick, 
the proceedings before me in the above case were 
this day dismissed. Joun A. SHIELDS, 

U. S. Commissioner. 

New York, Jan. 5, 1878. 


Thus, so far as our arrest by the authorities of the 
United States, at the instance of Anthony Comstock 
and the Y. M. C. A. and the 8, F. S. V., is concerned, 
we are again a free man; and our many friends will 
heartily rejoice with us that this is the case. 

It is doubtless a great escape from the plots 
of cruel and designing enemies. It was the conclu- 
sion of our atch-enemy and the societies to which he 
belongs that we were becoming dangerous to their 
pet iustitutions ; that we were exposing too plainly 
to the comprehension of thousands the fallacy and 
fraudulency of their grand system of faith and of 
keeping up a showy and expensive scheme of sup- 
porting, by the laboring classes, sixty-five thousand 
priests in this country, and nearly as many churches, 
at an annual expense ranging from one thousand 
dollars to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
each, including the expenses of all the attaches 
thereunto belonging. We have made it clear to 
many that the system of Christianity is wholly made 
up of the fables and dogmas borrowed from pagan- 
ism, and that it does not contain one original dogma, 
rite, or sacrament; that lt has no more claims to 
divinity than have the religions of heathendom of 
which it is composed; that there is no special char- 
acteristic to distinguish it from the other religions 
of the world save that it has been more sanguinary 
and cruel; that it has taken a thonsand times more 
lives in its name; that it has caused the earth to be 
striped with rivers of blood to a far greater extent 
than all the other religions of the world combined. 

We have shown this up fearlessly and clearly, for 
it is as susceptible of proof as the simplest problem 
in Euclid. The religion called the religion of Jesus, 
though embraced by less than one-tenth of the inhabi- 
tants of the globe, has been more severe upon 
the lives and liberties of the people than any other 
rale the world has known, whether religious or 
political. It has been despotic in the extreme, and 
has shown very little respect for the rights of indi- 
viduals or for the liberties belonging to the peuple. 
It has built more prisons, set up more beheading 
blocks, more burning-stakes, more dungeons, wore 
infernal implements of torture, more arbitrary und 
unjust courts, and has pursued a more relentless aud 
merciless course of persecution and ostracism than 
all the other religions of the world added together. 
It has placed heavier burthens upon the backs or the 
people and has retarded the progress of the natuons, 
keeping them chained in ignorance and darluess 
and superstition, more than all other religions. Its 
God has been more merciless and vindictive, its 
Devil has been more malicious and spiteful, its Heil 
has been hotter and fiercer than any of the patterns 
from which they wero. copied. Its devotees claim 


that it is the parent of all the morality in the world, 
and that virtue and good behavior exist only in con- 
sequence of its rule, but this claim is as false as 
everything else it claims. It has not been con- 
ducive in the past to morality more than other 
religions, and Christian countries to-day have more 
crime, more theft, more murders, more lying, and 
more villainy of all kinds than heathen or Moham- 
medan countries. In our own land we have abun- 
dance of proof that the professors of Christianity are 
no more honest, no more upright, no more charitable, 
no more trustworthy than those who make no pro- 
fession of it. 

The priesthood in Chistian countries are more 
corrupt, more depraved, more haughty, more aristo- 
cratic, more exacting, and more oppressive than the 
clergy of any other religion. If this is disputed, we 
think we can establish its truth. 

The most distinguishable feature about this sys- 
tem is that it is a grand plan for keeping up a pious, 
heavenly srintoaraay of clerical saints, who live upon 
the fat of the land and are able to dress in broad- 
cloth and fine linen at the expense of the willing 
masses, who are taught to think they are doing God 
service by supporting this uproductive and privi- 
leged aristocracy. The system, too, furnishes a fine 
basis for respectable, fashionable persons, like Mrs. 
Grundy, the Rev. Cream Cheese, and the opulent 
Mr. Moneybags, to meet upon and to build up “ good 
Society,” into which the common class, the poor and 
the vulgar, will not be admitted. 

We have shown up these things, and have simply 
told the truth about them, and by this means have 
rendered ourselves obnoxious. For this reason the 
hand of persecution has been placed upon us. An- 
thony Comstock, as he himself states, was instructed 
by the officers of the societies to which he belongs to 
place the heavy hand of the law upon us, and to 
bring us before the stern authorities for having 
the audacity to speak the truth about the priestly 
dignitaries and their coadjutors., 

Our case was canvassed, our offenses were scrutin- 
ized as with a magnifying glass; the legal board 
connected with the Protestant Society of Jesus 
passed upon our utterances, and they instructed St. 
Anthony to go ahead and bring us to the severest 
justice. The necessary steps were taken, and we 
were summarily arraigned for obscenity, immor- 
ality, indecency, and blasphemy. We were held 
by the United States Commissioner, the Grand Jury 
readily found a bill against us upon the ex-parte tes- 
timony which it is usual to place before that inquisi- 
torial body, and, as we have observed in a previous 
article, had not a District Attorney of rare good 
sense, good judgment, and kindness of heart—who 
could not see that there were just grounds in what 
we had done for depriving us of our liberty, ‘seizing 
our property, and immuring us within the walls of a 
gloomy, noisome prison—taken the responsibility of 
acting as his judgment dictated, we would undoubt- 
edly have been brought before that terrible bar, pre- 
sided over by the austere and unmerciful Judge 
Benedict, whose severe rulings and equally severe 
sentences have brought down many sorrowing hearts 
in agony to prisons and to the grave. Yes; had not 
District Attorney Woodford acted the part of a 
lover of real justice, and called off the dogs of war, 
our escape from the toils of Comstockism, of Ben- 
edictism, and Y, M. C. A.-ism would have been next 
to impossible. 

Comstock is reported as being very much incensed 
at our escape, and he swears the direst vengeance 
against us. He says his Society pronounces us the 
head and front of everything vile in this great city, 
and that it is determined that our business shall be 
stopped. He is already upon our track, and is busily 
engaged in stirring up a third party to institute legal 
proceedings against us upon a matter connected with 
our arrest. By repeated interviews and solicitations 
as representative of two religious societies he has ob- 
tained the consent of a certain wealthy drag firm in 
this city to let his attorney take charge of a case 
wherein said drug firm feel agrieved because we 
made use of their name attached to a circular touch- 
ing unconstitutional laws, and in which they ex- 
pressed themselves fully in unison with us. Comstock 
is giving his special attention to the case, and is 
working it up with his accustomed venom and zeal. 

He makes no secret of his determination to pursue 


us, and with the characteristics of a bloodhound he 
is upon our track. He is more than indignant be- 
canse we still dare to send through the mails our - 
“Open Letter to Jesus Christ ” and the “ Marsupial ” 
tract after he has pronounced them obscene. 

We undoubtedly have made some mistakes—there 
are few persons who have not—but our aim has been 
to act as near right as the dictates of our judgment 
would allow. We have endeavored to discharge our 
duty, and we shall continue on-in this: course though 
prisons yawn for us and the tools of Christian 
tyranny and oppression persecute us and seek our 
overthrow. There are thousands of good men and 
women who entertain views similar to our own, and — 
we shall continue to give expression to those senti- 
ments. until we are compelled to desist by a power 
we cannot withstand. We only ask for the rights 
guaranteed to every American citizen, and these we ` 
shall contend for till death: closes our career, though 
enemiés beset us upon the right hand and upon the 
left. 

One very satisfactory result has grown out of this 
attempt at persecution visited upon us: It has 
aroused the friends of liberty in all parts of the 
country; it has shown us the number and value of 
the friends we possess, and has placed us under 
lasting obligations to many whom we never have 
seen, and in all probability never will see. They 
have evinced a degree of sympathy and friend- 
ship, a devotion to the principles which we are en- 
deavoring to represent, that we cannot forget so’ 
long as reason occupies her seat. It has served to 
unite Liberals in the various parts of the country, 
and has had the effect to show us that Christian 
enemies are still upon our path and are ready to 
inflict wrong upon us whenever opportunities are 
presented. 

Let us, then, learn this lesson ; let us closely unite ; , 
coöperate so far as possible in all that we do. In 
voting for congressmen and other officials, let us see: 
that the candidates to whom we give our suffrages 
are those who will uphold the rights and liberties of 
every American citizen regardless of creeds or, 
churches, , 

On one occasion we spoke words of censure 
directed to the Spiritualistic papers of the country 
which were not deserved to the extent that we sup- 
posed them to be. Both the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal and the Banner of Light have spoken out 
in bold and clear terms touching the attack upon 
the freedom of the press and the freedom of speech 
in our arrest, but we had not seen those remarks at 
the time our comments were made. If we have done 
wrong to anyone, we are sorry indeed. We well 
know we have many warm friends in the Spiritualistic 
vanks, and numbers of them have given good evidence 
of their friendship by sending us sums of money in 
varying amounts to meet the expenses of our defense. 
We return our hearty thanks to every one who has 
thus stood by us in the hour of need. We extend 
to each and every one our sincerest thanks, We 
have aimed to use the donations with discretion in 
providing for our defense and in working for the 
repeal or modification of the laws which are 
regarded as unconstitutional, 

io 
Those Poetitivis. 

Let friends holding the Congressional petitions for 
the repeal or modification of those unconstitutional 
laws, known as “Comstock Laws,” hurry up and get 
as many signatures as possible within the next few 
days, so as to be able to send them in by the 15th 
‘inst. It is desirable to have them all go together to 
‘Washington between the 15th and the 20th of Jan- 
uary, 

Many are already being sent us, and, in general, 
they are very well signed. We cannot help thinking’ 
‘that they must have an important bearing upon Con- 
‘gress, aided as they will be by the weighty influence 
which will be brought to bear upon our Represent- 
atives and Senators. It is certainly not unreasonable 
‘to hope that some judicious action will be taken by 
‘the nation’s law-makers upon this important. subject. 

A number of persons have written us of the diffi- 
‘culty they have experienced in obtaining the names’ 
-of their neighbors to the reasonable petition present-, 
-ed. In several instances where.petitions have been left 
in public places for signatures, and when well filled 
‘with names, they have been stolen by some pious 
‘Christian. Thus it may be seen at every turn that 
f 
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some member of the Church stands ready to thwart 
the efforts in behalf of mental and personal freedom. 
Let us not however be discouraged. The cause of 
truth is growing steadily all over the land and ulti- 
mately truth must triumph over every form of error 
and superstition. 
i 
ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of our 
neighbor, Charles P. Somerby. The books he adver- 
tises are of excellent character. Let those needing 
such books send their orders to him. 
I . 
Tax Popes anb Tuem Dorneas.—We are just 
iow running through the press a fine volume of 272 
* pages, 12mo, giving rich and racy accounts of over 
. one hundred and fifty of the most infamous popes 


. “that in centuries past disgraced the papal chair in 


‘Rome. It is No. 3 of the “Holy Cross Series,” and 
‘is a most entertaining volume. Price, in paper, 50 
cents, and in cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. Very cheap 
indeed. The additional twenty-five numbers of the 
same series are being brought out as rapidly as pos- 
sible. We are now getting up “ Auricular Confes- 
sion and Popish Nunneries,” by Wm. Hogan. It 
will be out in two or three weeks. 
> oe 

_“Bsyonp Tae Vurt.”—This beautiful Spiritual- 
istic work which purports to be dictated by the 
spirit of P. B. Randolph, through the mediumship 
of Mrs. Frances H. McDougall and Mrs. Luna Hutch- 
inson, both of California, has been some time in 


preparation, but is at length completed. The work: 


consists of descriptions of existence in the spirit 
world, and it is written in a pleasant, flowery style. 
It will doubtless highly interest our Spiritualistic 
readers. Price, $1.50, post-paid. Address this 


office. 
a 


Donations to Defense Fund Not Acknowledged | e 


in our Last,- 


Jarvis Royal, $2.00; Mr. Hansen, $1; B. W. Graves, 
$300; M. W. St. John, $10.00; J. N. Lindsay, $2.00; 
Isaac Paden, $8.00; A. Burgess, $1.00 ; Mr. Fraser, $1.00; 
P. H. Lobingier, $10.00; Philip Wootton, $2.00 ; Pulaski 
Carter, $2.00; J. W. Alexander, $1.00; J. P. Richardson, 
$2.00. 

PLEDGES, 

M. R. Nichols, $8.00; ©. Corbett, $5.00; G. W. Don- 
aldson, $5.00; M. C. Putnam, $5.00; A. G. Parker, 
$10.00; J. W. Hammill, $2.00. 


We feel proud of the friends who thus so nobly and gen- 
erously come to our aid in our time of trouble. We are 
deeply grateful for their kindness, and hope we may ever 
be worthy of their confidence and esteem. We have en- 
deavored to make good use of the funds that have been 
sent us, and for the purpose intended. 


Communications. 


The Labor Problem. 


Many questions force themselves upon public at- 
tention from time to time which are agitated, dis- 
cussed, and pondered over, until other questions, in 
their turn, supplant them in the public mind. They 
are then dropped for a tirne, but only to be again 
brought to the surface by some turn in the tide of 
time. Many of those problems were solved and 
settled dogmatically and, as was supposed, defini- 
tively by the Bible and the Church centuries ago; 
and any attempt at a solution other than that so 
given was summarily punished by the powers that 
were, 

But as time rolled on and knowledge spread, those 
dogmatic solutions were found entirely inadequate. 
When a so-called solution is found to be so incorrect 
that it will not stand the tests of time and experience, 
the ever-restless human mind, spurred on by stern 
necessity, busies itself by seeking for the true solu- 
tion. And it is one of the peculiarities of human 
nature that any attempted repression of free thought 
and investigation only stimulates to further exercise 
of the mental powers. 

The questions of astronomy were settled and dis- 
posed of for all time by a few sentences in Genesis ; 
and while the Church had- power to enforce the 
decisions of the Bible, man was compelled to accept 
its disposition of the case as final. ; 

lost its grip on the human mind, and the case would 
not stay settled. Man would not believe the word 


of God when it treated of astronomy. So, after a; 


prolonged struggle between the astronomers—repre- 
‘sentatives of progressive humanity—and the Church 
-ever-changing representative of an unchangeable, 
fossilized God—the dogmatic astronomical teachings 
-of the Bible were modified to suit the changed cir- 
cumstances of an advanced civilization, As a result 
of this change, in our religious schools and colleges 
are taught at this day doctrines concerning the phe- 


nomena of the heavens that would have consigned, 


j| And the solutions 


‘public the results of their studies. 


But the Church- 


the teachers to the stake or the rack but a few cen- 
turies ago. 7 . 

Many other questions have gone through the sam 
process of evolution and solution, and many ques- 
tions still remain to be solved in the future. Even 
now the question as to the necessity for the existence 
of the Church ia being discussed. The Great Judge 
is himself on trial before the bar of Science, and 
the decision will be final. ` i 

Science is slowly but surely solving many problems 
which theologians had considered definitively settled 
by the infallible dictum of an unknowable God. 

goa by science are so utterly at 
variance with the God-given solutions that learned 
Doctors of Divinity find ample work for all their 
time in endeavoring to reconcile science and religion 
—that is, in so twisting the meaning of the Bible 
that an apparent harmony will exist between its dog- 
matic teachings, so distorted, and the demonstrable 
truths of science. The clergyman of the present day 
is like old Dame Partington, who undertook to stay 
the progress of a flood on the English coast by 
sweeping back the waters with a broom. And after 
working as vigorously as did the good old lady for a 
time, they follow her example and retire to some 
spot where the waters of progress have not yet pene- 
trated. Many who had taken up an apparently se- 
cure position behind the battlements of their beloved 
hell are fleeing in dismay as they find the flood of 
truth putting out its fires one after another, 

Astronomy, geography, physiology, medicine, and 
many other branches of knowledge have been wholly 
given over to science; but theology still claims to be 
supreme arbiter in all questions of morals and, to a 
certain extent, social science and political economy ; 
and with what effect, our crowded prisons, peniten- 
tiaries, asylums, foundling-bospitals, and alms-houses, 
and our numerous and well-patronized houses of 
prostitution give evidence. 

Science and theology represent the two extremes 
of civilization; science the head, theology the tail. 
For many centuries the tail has been wagging the 
body to suit its whims and caprices; but gradually 
the body is assuming its true position, and, under the 
uidance of an intelligent head, wags the tail as an 
index of its changing moods. Already it has wagged 
much of the old superstition out of it, and, judging 
by the sermons of many of its leading clergymen, it 
is wagging hell out of it at present; and hell is the 
fire that has kept the parsons’ pot boiling. 

Theology is the opposite of science, as an examina- 
tion of the word will show. Theology is the science 
of God. Science is what we know. God, according to 
‘the Bible, is unknowable, so, of course, nothing is 
known about him. Therefore, the word “theology,” 
correctly translated, means, “what we know about 
what we know nothing about.” Truly, an excellent 
authority in matters of vital importance to the 
human race. 

One question that has ever and anon forced itself 
upon the minds of thinkers at intervals since the 
beginning of history is what is commonly termed the 
“labor question,” which is one of the many branches 
of the population question. The population problem 
was very little studied until within the last hundred 
years; and even now it is not discussed as it should 
be, it being considered indecent and obscene by the 
ultra-nice people who condescend to teach morality 
and save souls at so much perhead. Even such men 
as Malthus, Mill, and Ricardo, who devoted much 
time and thought to the subject, were condemned by 
conservative public opinion when they dared to make 
Had these men 
proclaimed that the Bible command to increase and 
multiply was a good doctrine for the poverty-stricken 
wretches who are the chief support of the Church to 
live up to, the clergy would have given them entirely 
different treatment. But because it was demon- 
strated by them that the old semi-Biblical saying 
that “where God sends mouths he sends food” was 
only a snare to the poor and improvident, they were 
fiercely assailed and denounced by the clergy and 
the press. Even at the present. day Malthus is only 
mentioned by the ordinary newspaper to be slandered 
or misrepresented. 

Thinkers are gradually coming to the conclusion 
that vice, ignorance, and destitution are but different 
symptoms of one common disease. These symptoms 
have been too jong mistaken for separate and inde- 
pendent diseases, and have always been treated as 
such by the self-appointed doctors who have endeav- 
ored to effect a cure by Biblical methods for the glory 
of God—and a pecuniary consideration. But such 
treatment has been in vain, and of necessity must be 
so. There is as much Vice, crime, and misery in the 
world to-day, after nearly two thousand years of 
Christian physicking, blood-letting, blistering, and 
cauterizing, as there was before the Christian school 
of moral pathology was founded. And the worst 
feature of the disease is that it has always attacked 
the reverend physicians with the greatest violence 
and most terrible results. _ 

Not until the disease is treated scientifically will 
humanity be permanently benefited; and not until 
all theological blinders are removed from our eyes 
and all religious gags withdrawn from our mouths 
and all.clerical censorship taken from the press can 
science discover the real moral disease of society and 


apply the remedy where alone it can effect a cure, at 
the root of the disease. 

But the time has almost passed for the suppression 
of free discussion upon any subject. Nothing is too 
sacred or too profane, too high or too low, for the 
investigations of modern thought. Consequently, 
more and more attention is being directed to the 
population question and its many ramifications. But 
a short time ago several prizes were offered by a 
public-spirited and noble-minded lady for essays upon 
the labor question. Though money expended in this 
laudable manner is far better used than in endowin 
churches and. theological seminaries, still the metho 
is entirely indequate to the production of the desired 
results, Afar better method would be to have a 
thorough discussion of the subject through the col- 
umns of an impartial journal. 

This question has been discussed more or less for 
the past year by nearly every paper in the country ; 
but as politics has been of chief importance to those 
journals, the labor question has been superficially 
considered, and only in its bearing upon political 
questions at issue. When the political storm was 
calmed, the labor question was dropped, there being 
no more political capital to be made from it. 

But the question will soon come to the front again, 
and next time it will be a question by itself; or, if it 
deals with politics at all, it will be as a principal in 
the field. 

There are many deep thinkers who have considered 
this subject long and attentively, and the results of 
their studies seem to indicate that the labor question, 
at root, is a purely sexual question. As sexual ques- 
tions are tabooed at present in the ordinary journals, 
the only place for their thorough discussion is in 
those papers that have thrown off all traditional 
restraints of prudery aud false modesty—the Liberal 
and Reform journals. And among all these there is 
none which offers a fairer field than Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER. 

The most effectual way of reaching a man’s convic- 
tions 1s through his pocket; and, to a poor man, 
through the pocket means through the stomach. If 
men can be convinced that their pockets are directly 
interested in reform, they will be apt to consider the 
question, to give it at least a thought; and when 
men once begin to think on a subject, and have their 
thoughts directed in the proper channels by master- 
minds, there will be a chanee for reform. . 

It will not do to merely tell men dogmatically 
that a certain course will lead them to prosperity, 
particularly if that course is directly opposite to the 
one they have been pursuing for a life-time, one that . 
all the traditions of the past warrant them in fol- 
lowing The average man, when he commences to 
think for himself, must have facts, figures, and rea- 
sons to convince him. For this reason, one good dis- 
cussion through the columns of a newspaper, where 
able minds discuss the question from different pointa 
of view, is worth a dozen treatises on the subjects, 

In the books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
heretofore published upon this labor or population 
question the writers have reasoned out the problem 
for themselves, and give to the public the results and 
sometimes the whole train of reasoning. But this is 
not satisfactory. It is too much like a sermon from. 
an othodox pulpit—you are compelled to accept 
what is offered you without knowing what may be 
said upon the other side. But in a discussion—par- 
ticularly if several writers take part in it—all that 
can be said on both sides will be brought forward, 
all that is weak will be battered down, and nothing 
will be left but the truth. For this reason the 
Humphrey-Bennett discussion in the columns of 
this paper was far more satisfactory to the readers 
than ten times the amount of matter written on both 
sides of the subject but in independent articles. It 
is conducted upon the court system; that is, all the 
evidence on both sides is brought forward, and the 
case is left to the public as a jury. Hach reader 
must use his own judgment as to what evidence is 
worthy of credence, what is doubtful, and what is 
totally unworthy of acceptance. 

The ball was boldly opened in last week’s number 
by a very radical article from the pen of a rising 
young writer who represents—judging from the sen- 
timents therein expressed—the extreme radical wing 
of the labor reformers. He gave utterance to many 
truths—very bitter truths, but none the less true for 
that. What isto be said on the other side, or sides, 
for there are many sides to this question, no doubt 
will be presented in due time. H. J. Tuomas. 


Dr. Foorr’s HEALTH MONTELY, is one of the most in- 
structive and interesting Journals on our list. A little in 
advance of the age, it is mainly original, and selects only 
items of first importance to complete its aim and end, It 
is issued on the first of each month by the Murray Hill 
Publisbing Co., 129 East Twenty-eighth street, New York 
City, at the very low price of 50 cents per year. 


THe [ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND 
HEALTH ALMANAC, —With calendar and astronomical 
notes for 1878 has general suggestions, medical notes, por- 
trait and sketch of John L. Motley, historian, Rutherford 
B. Hayes and Dr. R. T. Trall, receipts and hints for the 
family, principles of phrenology, faces and their influence, 
&c. Price ten cents. S. R. Wells & Co., publishers, 707 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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Communications. 


Moody Religion. 


The zealot is narrow in thought and life. _He imagines 
that his earnestness and conscientiousness, if you please, 
are evidence of the correctness of his faith. ‘‘ Hvidences” 
are at the mercy of his feelings, intention’s and inspirations. 
Knowledge he decries as ‘‘vain philosophy.” The prob- 
lems which stagger the minds of the profoundest thinkers 
are settled by the fanatic in the twinkling of an eye. 
Such questions as Immortality, God, &e., are disposed 
of by a scrap or two from some Hebrew legend. He 
never doubts, never inquires, The old truths (fables) are 
all-sufficient; he listens to tradition, to the voice of a God 
who was but no longer is. His eyes are closed to the rev- 
elations of science and humanity, And he must reject 
all new revelations, because the older revelation admits of 
No new revelations; hence he wages war against progress, 
improvement, and the elevation of the human race. His 

` blind devotion to the old-time stories prevents -him from 
cherishing the love of truth. He cannot inquire, because 
there is no new truth to acquire. The mind of the zealot 
deals mostly in imaginary things; the worship of an imag- 
inary God, an imaginary Savior, an imaginary Ghost, 
dwelling in an imaginary heaven; or he dreads the tor- 
ment of an imaginary Devil, having imaginary horns, hoofs, 
and forked tail; all these are spun out into ten thousand 
forms, by which the mind of man may be engaged to the 
exclusion of useful thought and employment. How 
paganish (may the pagans forgive me!)to see men and 
women dressing in finery on Sunday and going into some 
building called a church, sanctuary or temple to sing and 
howl about this imaginary heaven and imaginary hell, 
when the world so much needs practical aid. Within a 
stone’s throw of many of our city churches there are the 
poor and destitute, whom humanity should save, but 
whom the exclusive saints, singing of the sweet by and 
by, deem it unnecessary to succor. They, precious and 
elect souls, dare not ‘‘cast their pearis before swine.”’ 
And so when a begger dies they hurriedly 


“Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 


How sickly is this sort of Christian sentiment! I had 
almost said that all Christain sentiment is diseased. . How 
tender the sentiment of Christian love, charity, benevolence, 
&e., av is preached, but how miserably practiced. The 
elogwent minister, with honeyed words and silvery voice, 
touches upon the most tender themes and sacred ties, until 
his hearers are melted to tears, and they go away to shut 
their hearts against justice, trnth and mercy. They see in 
this sympathetic eloguencesomething for their consolation 
even though fitted. for their reproval. A notorious miser 
having heard a very eloquent charity sermon, exclaimed: 
“ This sermon strongly proves the necessity of alms. I 
have almost a mind to turn beggar.” . 

Mr. Moody artfully dramatizes the little stories he tells 
and recites them with some effect upon the youth and 
feeble-minded portions of his audiences. He rings a great 
many changes upon the word ‘‘mother,” and the aim after 
effect isso thin that the most obtuse observer cannot 
bub detect it, It is ‘‘that sainted mother,” ora ‘mother’s 
prayers,” or a ‘“‘mother’s tears,” or "the last words of your 
dying mother,” and so on ad nauseam. ' 

In keeping with this sniffling business he has a great 
many stories to tell of wonderful conversions, and death- 
bed scenes. He goes the rounds speaking of the ‘‘dear 
father," or ‘‘sainted mother,” or ‘‘ beloved companion,” or 
“angelic child,” and as he goes through this catalogue, he 
is sure to affect very many people. The vice of it consists 
in his telling them that this emotion is ‘‘ the work of the 
spirit of God.” At the fireside, when sufferings are narrated, 
the same persons never once think that itis the spirit of God 
that stirs their hearts. Or if they should read dime novels, 
and find themselves in tears, they would never dream 
that it was an operation of the Holy Spirit, But if one sheds 
a tear in church, itis through the powerful influence of the 
Spirit of God. 

Mr Moody hunts for soft spots in the human heart that 
he may draw blood. He never undertakes to tone up the 
courage and manliness of his hearer, but always seeks to 
throw his patient into a religious fit, č. ¢., to get him on his 
knees, and then cures him. He reminds one of a gad fly 
which lives on the sores of some poor animal, and, if the 
animal have no sores, the gad-fly can bite and make a sore 
and then livé upon it. 

‘Mr. Moody disparages morality—it is worthless; self-reli- 
ance a delusion and snare; and as for working out one’s 
salvation, the thought is madness. 


“Doing is a deadly thing, 
Doing ends in death” 


To his sermon:upon the thief upon the cross he said: “I 
don’t care how black your life has been, or who, or what 
you are; just cry, Lord remember me, and he will answer 
you and save you. . . There are no works about it.” 
“There he was -lost and ruined, and hell-deserving, and 
yet Christ saved him. ‘To-day shalt thou be with mein 
Paradcise.’” We need a word or two of explanation about 
this salvation before we can fully understand it. 

On the very day on which Jesus and the thief died, they went 
to Paradise, that is heaven; but how could this have oc- 
cured when Jesus did not arise from the grave, until the 
-third day! How could this have taken place if Jesus was 
in hell from the day of his crucifixion until the third day? 
The Apostles’ Creed @eclares that he ‘suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried. He de- 
scended into hell. The third day he rose again from the 
dead. ” 


.|in these days of advanced knowledge and increased experi- 


Again, the inspired (?) writer says he ‘‘was seen of them 
If 


Forty days” before he ascended to the Paradise above. 
the Apostles” Creed is to be any guide in spiritual matters, 


the thief went with Jesus to hell, and there is no account, 
This is a rather questionable sort, as 


of his deliverance. 


are all other sorts, of salvation. We are not surprised that 


the world is full of men and women who decline to be 
Such people charge this kind of 


saved after this fashion. 
religion with demoralizing society, and assert that: 

1. It demoralizes society by its intolerant spirit. ‘Come 
with us, and do not fight against God any longer.” That 
is, ‘if you do not do as we command, you are as good as 
lost already.” The animating spirit of all religions is 
“Believe or be damned.” 

2. This sort of teaching demoralizes society by despising 
morality. Itisacommon thing for preachers to say that 
the best moral men in society were doing the most harm. 
What base slander—what infidelity to mankind! Moral 
men do much to show the uselessness of church mum- 
meries. : "7 

8. This religion puts apremium upon vice, by making 
faith the noblest and most virtuous attitude of thought 


and life, À 
" Nothing either great or small, 
Nothing, sinner, no! 
Jesus did it, did it all, &0. 


4. It demoralizes society by declaring thatthe sianer 
(who is he ?) may be saved in the dying hour. Every 


murderer that is kanged dies peacefully and serenely be-. 


cause he kas faith that he is saved and will go to heaven. 
As the Chicago Times phrases it, ‘‘they are jerked to 
Jesus, ” 

5. It demoralizes society because it fails to awaken Free 
thought, Every man who arises to the height of new dis- 
covery in the realm of thought is immediately tried and 
expelled for ‘* betraying Christ,” or something vf the kind. 
He might be guilty of falmost any crime, yet he could 
maintain his pulpit, but to accept new thought he must 
move on, Thus this spirit not only fails negatively to 
awaken investigation but it positively prohibits it, It 
denies man his personal freedom, the freedon of speech 
and of the press, - f ; 

6. This discussion of old legends as the rule of man’s life, 


ence, is demoralizing in the extreme, especially when the 
grain of morality that remains in these antiquated super- 
stifions is emphasized by such selfish motives as the love 
of an imaginary heaven or the fears of a painted 


devil. 
W, 5. BELL. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


“The Clergy a Source of Danger to the Ameri- 
ean Renablic!” 


Spiritualists, and even some few freethinking Infi- 
dels, said to me seven years ago, “QO! friend Jamie- 
son, that is too radical.” 

“But don’t you think it is true?” I asked. 

“Why, y-e-s, it is true, but—well, can’t you see it 
will kill the sale of your'book?” 

“ As to that,” I told them, “I knew that before- 
hand.” Still, three editions are nearly gone., 

My opponent, Elder D. R., Lucas, with whom I 
closed my debate a few days ago, said the reason 
why the clergy do not like me is on account of that 
book. I think he was sorry he made the admission. 

In the same debate I charged the Bible and Chris- 
tianity with intolerance. “Friend Lucas,” said I, 
“your Bible contains the warrant for all the bloody 
persecutions that have deluged our green earth with 
human gore. Why, sir, it declares that a man or 
woman who tries even to convert, or entice a brother 
or sister to worship some other god than the Jewish 
Jehovah shall be killed. [Elder Lucas shook his 
head.) Yes, Elder, it is there; nay, worse, if a 
man’s own wife tries to lead him away from the 
worship of such a ‘ bloody-mouthed God,’ as Beecher 
calls Calvin’s deity, she shall be put to death. [Elder 
Lucas shakes his head negatively.) But there it is 
in your own Bible. More, you are not to pity, nor 
spare, nor conceal, but kill that wife or that friend 
dear as your own soul.” 

When I produced the passages, my clerical friend 
defended the very thing which he at first denied 
could be found in his Bible. He said God was their 
ruler, and for the subjects to entice te the worship 
of other gods was rebellion against Jehovah, treason 
to God’s government, which ought to be punished 
with death, and for his part, he thanked God that it 
Was 80. ; ; 

When I cited your arrest, Bro. Bennett, as the 
dastardly act of the Young Men’s Christian 
Assassination Society to throttle to death free 
speech and free press, he thanked God again, 
although he said he did not know much about 
your arrest. He seemed to conclude, however, 
in advance, that whatever these nice, oily 
young Protestant Jesuits do is all right and for 
the glory of Jesus. It is enough to make one’s revo- 
jutionary blood boil to see how like natural born 
idiots these modern “fools for Christ’s sake” can act. 
Are we in the nineteenth century, or the ninth? 


We who are in the lectyre field hear the mntterings’ 


of religious hate all around us. I care less for 
Christian spleen than Liberal indifference among the 
masses; among Liberals, I mean, who ought to be 
posted, and who say a few of us are too pen oken. 

Hopeful am I that such papers as Tur ‘Trure 
SEEKER, Boston Investigator, Common Sense, Ban- 


themselves and get up an early history of their career and | 
name their great prophets, priests, and kings. This com- | 


ner of Light, Religio-Philosophical Journal, Age of 
Reason, Spiritual Offering, Index, Word and Cru- 
cible will continue to float until the Liberals all over 
these States will be thoroughly aroused to the dangers 
which thteaten our lives and liberties. Whatever 
the differing views of Liberals may be about a future 
life, we ought to stand shoulder to shoulder in a 
compact organization to secure complete liberty to 
man, woman and child in this world. Mea 

: Were I making money, I would send you some. 
The little family at home need every spare dollar. 
With yourself, I am fighting the wolf of poverty 
with one hand, and the tiger of superstition with the 
other. While there are too many wealthy Liberals 
who look .on exclaiming, “Good! PI bet on the one 
that whips!” there are a few who are financially, as 
well as mentally, liberal. Bless those souls who are 
so illuminated that they know there is no good cause 
that can bemade successful without money tomoveit! - | 

Liberal ladies can do as much for our cause, pro- 
portionately, as Christian ladies can for the “dear 
pastor” and “our church.” I hada pleasant proof of 
that in Osceola, Iowa. Two ladies circulated a sub- 
scription paper and raised more money for the wri- 
ter one afternoon than he received in three debates. 
Missouri Valley, Iowa, was another case of success- 
ful “ Woman’s Missionary” enterprise. Women are 
now taking hold of the Liberal movement,in earnest. 
With their help: it will succeed. It is women who 
carry the Church, It is women who beautify it, it 
is women who inspire it with music. Liberalize 
those women, and the higher devotion to nature will 
take the place of their present enthusiasm for myth. 

© W. F., JAMIESON. 
December 12, 1877. 
a a a 


The Great Religions of the World.---Continued. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT WOLCOTT, AUG. 18, AND AT NEW 
HAVEN, BEPT. 23, 1877. 


Judaism very naturally follows after Egypt. The legends 
of the Bible have it that in its incipiency the Jewish nation 
dwelt four hundred years in Egypt, Whether or not this 
was so is, however, a matter of some doubt. It is very 
questionable whether the Hebrew nation truthfully dates 
its origin asa nation from so remote a period. It is now 
believed by many who have paid much attention to the 
subject that many,claims were made by the Hebrews rela- 
tive to their early history that were perversions of the 
truth. There is no reason to suppose that any portion of 


the Old Testament was written at a date so ancient as the- 
time of Moses. 
possession of the priests before Hilkiah claimed to have 
found it in the temple; and as all the sacred writings of the _ 
Jews were lost while they were in captivity, when they 
|returned to their own land they were under the necessity 
of re-writing their Scriptures, and for this purpose Ezra : 
and his many scribes went to work and wrote up the 
sacred books to order. 


It is not pretended that it was in the 


As Ezra was doubtless a smart 
man, if his scribes were equally smart, it is very probable 
that they were equal to producing anything the Bible 
contains. i 
Every man, of course, has the right to believe as strongly | 
as he pleases that Ezra and his scribes could correctly : 


reproduce the historiy, the lew of the Lord, the account of | 


the creation, the flood, and all the rest of it, and restore it | 
as it was originally written. Suppose, for a moment, that ; 
all the public doéuments of this country were to be burned + 
or lost, including all the deeds and records describing the | 
bounds and lines of every man’s property, is it to be sup- 
posed that Ezra and his seventy scribes could go to work | 
and bring them all out correctly ?, Could they reproduce | 
every man’s name who owned a foot of property in the | 
county, and give the precise quantity and locality ? | 
Would the publie be likely to accept their guess-work and i 
be satisfied with sucha reproduction of the county records? | 
As imperfect as such an effort might be, it would probably f 
be as likely te be correct as was the reproduction of the ; 
law attributed to Moses, the cosmogony of creation, and 
the books which purported to be the history of the wars of | 
the Jews. K f 
The more probable state of things is that the Jews never 
had a written law, never had an account of God’s making 
the world from nothing, until after their return from their | 
captivity. Previous to that time they had been a wild 
nomadic raee of shepherds or semi-barbarians, without 
literature or a written history. It is thought that when 
they returned from their captivity, when they had learned |; 
much of the Jegends of creation, etc., it occurred to 


them that it was time for them to set up as a nation for i 


pilation was not gotten up until about five hundred years | 
before the Christian era. Some good judges of the matter | 
insist that those books were not written till the time of the i 
Maccabees, some two hundred and fifty years before ; 
Christ. Whichever theory may be the true one, much of | 
what is contained in the old books must be relegated to the | 
domain of myth. Under this view of the case, Adam and | 
Eve, Cain and Abel, Noah, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, Me- | 
thuselah, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses and Aaron, i- 
Samson, Saul, David, Solomon, and all those old patri l 
archa, beroes, and kings must be regarded as myths, having ji 
had as little existence as did Sinbad the Sailor, Robinson : 

Qrusoe, or the wonderful Baron Munchausen, ; 


The Truth Seeker, January. 12, 1876. 


There are no proofs in the world that the Jews, previous 
to the time of the Maccabees, were ever a populous, highly- 
civilized nation, skilled in the arts and sciences. In Egypt, 
as we have seen, are remaining to this day temples, obelisks, 
pyramids, sphynxes, statuary, etc., ete., which are positive 
proofs that thousands of years ago a highly-civilized people 
oceupied that country. The same kind of proofs are found 
in Greece, Cyprus, Pheenicia, and many other countries, 
which ruins of stupendous edifices give unmistakable evi- 
dences of the existence there in olden times of nations, 
wealthy, powerful, and civilized. In Palestine it is not so. 
There is not in that country a piece of ruins; a stone, a 
temple, an inscription, nor any thing of the kind that can 
be traced to the Jews. There are sume ruins to be found 
that are Grecian, Roman, and Arabic; but nota thing to 

- show that the Jews were highly civilized or highly popu- 
lous. Palestine is but a small country, containing less 
than twelve thousand square miles, about the size of the 
State of New Hampshire. Much of its territory is cut up 
into ravines and covered with lakes and mountains. One 
half of its surface is not susceptible of cultivation. It never 
was capable of producing food enough to sustain a popula- 
tlon necessary to produce an army of two or three millions 
of men. It would very naturally require an army of three 
or four millions to sustain a loss of five hundred thousand 
men in twenty-four hours, as the Bible tells us were killed 
in a single day. It is very unlikely that a race of shepherds 
and rode agriculturists, who had not been consolidated 
into a nation, who were not rich in the precious metals, 
could, during the reign of one king like David, so increase 
in population and wealth as to be able to erect such a 
temple as Solomon is said to have built, his father hav- 

- ing accumulated gold enough, it is estimated, to construct 
ten such temples of solid gold. No nation has ever in- 
creased in wealth and population with such rapidity. The 
story is too improbable to deserve credence. 


If, however, the Bible narratives are to be taken as true, 
there is much in Jewish story and in Jewish theology most 
repulsive to the finer feelings of human nature. Like the 
gods gotten up by other nations, the God of the Jews par- 
took of the characteristics of the people he ruled’ over. 
They were warlike and bloodthirsty, und their God partook 
of the same disposition. They were petulent, irrascible, 
vindictive, and cruel, and their God resembled them in 
these particulars. 
ing of bullocks, rams, and he-goats, if the letter of the 
Jewish Bible can be credited. He possessed many traits 
of character that would be regarded as despicable in an 
ordinary human being. He was just such a God as his 
makers had devised and formed, In fondness for the blood 
of slain animals and the blood of slain men, Women, and 
children, Jehovah surpasses all the other gods men have 
invented. l i 

Judaism had a very dim conception of a state of future 


existence. The laws and injunctions and their rewards | P 


and punishments all pertained to this life. Their theol- 
ogy was not spiritual nor calculated tọ elevate its devotees 
into the realm of ideality and sublimity. It was eminently 
monotheistic. Most of the contemporaneous nations were 
polytheistic. They worshiped many gods while the He- 
brews had but one. 
The doctrines of Judaism are so well understood we will 
not dwell louger upon it. Its most distinguishing feature 
is its supernaturalism. It is founded on the assumption 
that the laws of nature are often suspended and a power 
above or outside of the Universe sets up independent 
action. Its whole system rests upon a series of impossible 
miracles. The creation, making worlds, suns, and stars 
of nothing was a miracle. The creation of every plant and 
everey animal was a miracle. The formation of man from 
the dust of the ground and of woman from one of his ribs 
were miracles, The drowning of the world and all in it 
save one family was a huge miracle. The escape of Israel 
from Egypt and getting through the Red Sea were effected 
by wonderful miracles. The journeying of the Israelites 
through the wilderness, being sustained by daily showers 
of manna from heaven, was a continuous miracle of forty 
years duration. Their entry into the promised land by 
the parting of the river Jordan was a miracle. The fabled 
stopping of the sun and moon for nearly a day was an 
immense miracle. 
Joshua prosecuted during his lifetime. The successes of 
Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, and nearly all the warrior 
chiefs who successively arose were the results of miracles. 
Untess the god of battles was with them and fought on 
their side, they were usually defeated. The killing of 
Goliah by the stripling David and his sling was a miracle. 
His afterwards becoming king was effected by divine 
agency. His God helped him in his brigandage and his 
piratical excursions against neighboring nations and in the 
preparations for building a grand temple, such as the 
world has never known, all the specifications of size, mate- 
rial and construction were given by the God of heaven, 
The same through all the subsequent wars of the Jews, 
God was with them to aid and abet. All the Jewish proph- 
ets from Moses to Malachi were mere instruments in the 
divine hand. Miracle and supernaturalism were the grand 
factors in accomplishing all that was effected. But with 


all this divine aid, with all this partiality of heayen for’ 


this one obscure and contentious people, neither their nation 
nor their religion amounted to very much. They were’ 
almost constantly in hot water. Quarrels, contentions and 
wars were the rule and almost of constant occurrence, - 


§. Despite the great promises that had hundreds of times 


He delighted in the burning and roast- 


So of the wars and carnage which he. 


been made of the greatness which Jehovah's people should 
attain, and the everlastingness of their kingdom, they 
were many times subdued and enslaved, and finally dis- 
persed and scattered .over the world, to be abused and 
despised by all nations. If the direction, glory and suc- 
cess of the Jews are a sample of what.can be accomplished 
by divine aid—a grand system of supernaturalism. and 
miracie—it will be very difficult for men to entertain very 
exalted opinions of the system .or the experiment. In 
point of success, in comparison with the Brahmins, the 
Buddhists, aud the Mohammedans, the Jews accomplished 
very little. Their numbers were never large, their influ- 
ence was never great, and they never gave any marked 
proofs of having a supernal power to aid them. If Juda- 
ism and the Jewish people were the best that Jehovah was 
able to accompliah, it must be confessed that his power 
was by no means superior to other gods who were not 80 
conspicuous for boasting. The truth is, the Jewish theol- 
ogy was a man-made affair, and an indifferent piece of 
mechanism at that. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Laws of Life and Health. 


Dietetic Cure for Intemperance.. 


It seems that, many years ago, Liebig, the great 
chemist, said that people could take wine with ani- 
mal food, but-not with farinaceous or amylaceous 
nutriment. On the strength of this statement Mr. 
Charles Napier has been making some very interest- 
ing and instructive experiments. He has prevailed 
upon old topers to give up the use of animal food 
and resort to vegetable. At the outset the change 
was not agreeable to them, because it seemed to de- 
stroy all their taste for their accustomed “ toddy.” 
But gradually they became more attached to their 
vegetable diet, and outgrew their taste for liquors. 
An old military officer, of Scottish family, over sixty 
years of age, who had contracted the habit of pour- 
ing down whiskey while in military service in India, 
found some difficulty in adopting the diet recom- 
mended by Napier, until a panic occurred among the 
flesh-eaters of England in consequence of the cattle 
plague. -He suddenly found himself compelled to 
change from his roast-beef to a vegetable regimen. 
He grumbied a good deal, felt rather dissatisfied, but 
his taste for whisky steadily decreased, and in some 
sixty days after he became a vegetarian he entirely 
relinquished alcoholic stimulants, since which time 
he has returned to neither flesh nor alcohol. Many 
other remarkable instances are related by Napier. 
Among the articles of food which this scientist 
regards as specially antagonistic to alcohol are dried 
eas, haricot beans, maccaroni and lentils, all of 
which should be well boiled and flavored with plenty 
of butter or olive oil. Highly glutinous bread, such 
as that made from the new process flour, is of utility, 
but it must not be sour. Fermented, sour, and 
salted foods will increase the appetite for alcoholic 
stimulants. Spicy. condiments are, according to 
Napier, apt to be coupled with a fondness for alco- 
holic liquors, The Sun, from which we gather these 
facts, remarks that the “carbonaceous starch con- 
tained in maccaroni, beans or oleaginous elements 
appears to render unnecessary, and. therefore repul- 
sive, carbon in alcoholic form. Liebig affirms dis- 
tinctly,” adds. the Sun, “that alcohol and fat oil 
mutually impede the secretion of each other through 
the skin and lungs, and says that nations living on a 
diet composed largely of starch, such as the rice- 
feeding population of the Tropical East, are less 
given to drunkenness than are meat-eating communi- 
ties.” 

Mr. Napier’s experiments are well calculated to 
support a hint thrown out in some previous number 
of our Health Monthly regarding the value of vege- 
table food in overcoming the appetite for drink. 
If the proposition as originally propounded by Lie- 
big, as accidentally discovered by various dietetic 
reformers, from time to time, and as now seems to 
be sustained by a series of experiments made by 
Napier, proves, after further investigation and trial, 
to be correct, the wife who is compelled to support 
not only a little family but a worthless, intemperate 
husband, has within her reach a ready and effective 
weapon for combating her husband’s unfortunate 
habit. In most instances, she is the provider; she 
supplies the table. The reckless man spends every 
penny he ean obtain for rum. The wife purchases 
and prepares the food. She has therefore only to 
abolish meats and substitute suitable vegetable food 
to reclaim her dissipated companion. Parents who 
are annoyed beyond measure by a dissolute son have 
it greatly within their power to’overcome his unfor- 
tunate appetite through his food. As a trial of this 
remedy is cheap, not particularly inconvenient, and 
in every respect. harmless, we would commend it to 
those who wish to reclaim dissolate friends, and to 


those resolute individuals who are, disposed to make 


an effort themselves to overcome intemperate habits. 


—Health Monthly. 


ee SS 
The Shakers, besides avoiding the use.of stimulat- 
ing drinks, including alcohols, tea and coffee,- have 
for thirty years rejected swine’s flesh, and believe 


that they are on this account less subject to fevers 
and consumptive diseases. ; 
-e 


Cold Feet. 


People generally regard cold feet as a symptom of 
little consequence. If a person were to speak as 
playfully of having a bad cough as some do of hav- 
ing cold feet, no little surprise would be manifested. 
Nevertheless, cold feet indicate a condition quite as 
threatening to the system as a sudden attack of cold 
and cough. There is one difference, however, and 
that is, the results are less rapid in their develop- 
ment. Cold feet and cold extremities indicate defect- 
ive circulation. When the circulation is defective, 
if there is a normal supply of blood in the system, 
some portions of the body must be congested at the 
expense of the extremities. Sometimes vital parts 
are the seat of this congestion ; sometimes the head ; 
sometimes the heart ; perhaps the liver; somewhere, 
at least, there is an undue pressure of blood, while 
the feet are insufficiently supplied. 

The remedy usually sought is worse than the dis- 
ease. Thoughtless young women living in houses 
having furnaces stand over the register; the older 
ones sit down and put their feet over it; those hav- 
ing fire-places and stoves draw up a chair and “toast 
their feet ;” and there are those who resort to hot 
water. Itis a fact that ought to be generally under- 
stood that all heat produced by the combustion of 
fuel relaxes the capillaries. This relaxation of the 
capillaries renders the circulation still more sluggish. 
The more sluggish the circulation the colder the ex- 
tremities, If any one wishes to produce a condition 
of chronic cold feet, no better means can be used 
than subjecting the feet to frequent warmings at 
registers, stoves, fire-places, and in warm water. 

n our Plain Home Talk we have suggested 
proper methods of warming the feet. We will 
repeat those and also suggest one other. Pressing 
the ‘palm of the hand closely over the instep and toe 
while the boots are on will restore circulation. The 
hands of another person are better than one’s own 
hands; but the latter will answer. Putting the 
right leg across the left knee and firmly grasping the 
instep and toe of the shoe or boot with the left 
hand will in a little while induce a warmth in the 
right foot; then put the left foot across the right 
knee and grasp that with the right hand and hold it 
until it becomes quite warm. 

Putting thin-soled slippers on the feet and sliding 
them. rapidly over a woolen carpet—a Brussels, a 
velvet, a Wilton, or an Axminster preferablc—is 
another effective plan. This exercise continued for 
a few moments will make the feet “burning hot,” to 
use a common expression. Another method which 
we have frequently recommended in our practice, 
but have not presented in our publications, is this: 
When a gentleman is reading his newspaper in the 
morning, or a lady is doing her fancy needlework or 
sewing, take such a position before a window as to 
let the sun’s rays fall directly upon the shoes or 
boots. The ladies, as a matter of course, will have 
to raise their dresses sufficiently to allow the feet to 
be exposed to the warm sunshine. 

In the dressing of thé feet, those who are troubled 
with excessive moisture will probably find cotton 
stockings or hose preferable to woolen; but when 
there is no more moisture than the ordinary insen- 
sible perspiration common to all parts of the body, 
woolen goods are peferable to cotton. As stated in 
our Jast issue, rubber shoes should be avoided if pos- 
sible. A rubber sandal simply covering the sole of 
the boot or shoe is admissable, but anything of the 
kind enveloping the. whole foot is calculated to 
cause a confinement of the moisture or perspiration 
and the gradual development of chronic cold feet. 
The extremities should be protected by just as warm 
material as that which is used to protect the chest or 
any portion of the trunk of the body, but the fabric 
should not be such as to prevent the radiation of the 
insensible perspiration.—.Poote’s Health Monthly. 

ep 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham is a stirpiculturist. In a 
sermon on “ The Unbelief of the Believers,” he said: 
“Tf there is one thing that the men and women of 
this generation need to feel in every part of the civ- 
ilized world, it is the sanctity-— THE sancriry, I 
repeat, of the natural conditions by which the human 
race is enabled to perpetuate itself on the earth. We 
are perishing because these natural laws are violated 
and insulted, For this reason our society rots; from 
this cause men and women are losing their sense of 
responsibility, and playing fast and loose with the 
most solemn and invisible relations of tife.” —Heatth 
Monthly. 


$ LINESvVILLe, Pa‘, Jan. 1, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: A Happy New Year! ; 
The Liberals of Linesville, Crawford Co., Penn., will 
celebrate the 141st anniversary of Thomas Puine’s birthday 
on the 27th, 28th and 29th days of January, 1878. The 
speakers engaged for the occasion are H. L. Green, A. B. 
Brown, Dr. T, L. Brown, O. P. Kellogg, Judge R. 5. Me 
Cormick, and Rev. 8. W. Sample. A grand ball will be 
conducted on the night of the 28th, and the leaders of the 
League of Linesville will serve supper in the Universalist 
Chureh, opposite the Opera Hall where the celebration 
will be held. A cordial invitation ls extended to all the 
world. The lectures will a]l be free. i 
By ORDER or ComMITTEE, 
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_ Absolute Freedom of Press. 


s Jan. 5, 1878. 

Editor of Index: Heartily as | was pleased 
with your leader “Obscene Literature,” in 
indem, Dec. 6, I was equally surprised at 
yoar nandling of the same subject in issue 
of 20th inst. : 

With great sensitiveness you seem to 
strain at a diminutive gnat you imagine to 
have discovered in the Benuett petilion, yet 
conciude by swallowing in their almost en- 
tirety these camels of enormity, the flagrant- 
ly unconstitutional Congressional enact- 
ments, : 

I think you do great injustice to the ani- 
mus of the proposed petition. Because ‘it 
recommends itaving all legislation to the 
Separate States and Territories” is not 
“equivalent to recommending that there be 
no such legislation at all.” Suppose the 
States cannot meddle with the mails. I don’t 
see this would prevent the execution of these 
laws aguiust the sale of “obscene literature,” 
for the police could arrest the unscrupulous 
dealers, whether they filled orders through 
the post or over the counter. The people's 
common carrier, the mail, should not be 
tampered with, aod the government should 
no more think of allowing employees to 
ransack packuges of merchandise than to 
invade the sanctity of private ‘gorrespond- 
ence. The circulation of ‘obscene litera- 
ture” is rather a vice than a crime, and its 
vendors should be classed as abettors and 
panderers to the vice of its readers. Mr. 
Comstock’s Society is appropriately labeled 
“for the suppression of vice,” not crime, al- 
though in hig action he seems to make no 
distinction between the twoterms. Govern- 
ments are organized for the protection of 
the community agaiust crimes, and have no 
jurisdiction over the personal vices of the 
people; these, although to be deplored, are 
not fit subjects for statutory prohibition, 
and can only be permanently eradicated by 
proper education of the individual, i 

The uses of liquor, tobacco, opium and 
hundreds of other articles are no doubt in- 
juries, and as such are vices; still, no govern- 
mentin Cbristendom should be allowed to 
trample under foot the dearest rights of the 
citizen and order their suppression. Al! 
such revolts against the inherent nature of 
things have reacted on the reformatory cause 
they were instigated to forward, for no 
government can legislate out of existence 
people's appetites, and all essays in this qi- 
rection have but ended in inglorious failure. 
_ Lresent with contempt the assumed right 
of any government, man, or faction, to 
choose for me my literature. They have no 
better right to directly or indirectly stipulate 
what we shall or shall not read than they 
have to seleef our victuals for us. The same 
right I assert for myself I cheerfully recog- 
nize as belonging to even the meanest fellow- 
being. 

If weare going to claim freedom for the 
press, let us have it undiluted, aud if only a 
restricted press, then have the mandates of 
tyranny Clearly defined. Prepare the list of 
interdicted publications at once, and let 
every bookseller be furnished with the new 
Index, Hapurgatorius, 

Personally, I am in favor of absolute free- 
dom of expression, without concealment, 
without cumpromise! Yet, lam not rash 
enough to thiak the world has ever enjoyed 
such a perfect state of independence. In 
our own lauded land of liberty, reformers 
have always been more or less proscribed; 
the Abolitionists were mobbed, their news- 
papers suppressed by Southern postmasters, 
and when the anti-slavery party itself gained 
power it but intensified the examples of 
its frenzied predecessors, and went to work 
to suppress the journals of the opposition, 
employed military puppets to arrest their 
editors, snatched moursers from funeral 
processions, dragged clergymen from their 
pulpits, and buried judges bleeding from 
their courts to beimmured for months in 
indescribably wretched government Bas- 
tiles. 

Good, easy souls think their fealty to 
freedom declared whea they give utterance 
to the old sophism about favoring ‘liberty, 
but not license.” The Czar of Russia conid 
subscribe to this sentiment with unction, for 


“ZL icenge” is only Liberty, not yet in fashion, 
“Liberty” merely License become the ruling 
passion.” 

There is no sense in endeavoring to invent 
two _kiads of obscenity; one to exculpate 
the Bible and the classics, and the other to 
inculpate living writers and publishers. 
The genus obscene should include occasion- 
al sentences as well as whole volumes of the 
article, and the law that prohibits the sale 
of “Rose D’ Amour” should equally place 
an embargo on the writings of Shakspere, 
Byron and Burns. The vulgar fraction of 
humanity, reduced toits lowest terms, whose 
literary taste demands it, has just as strong 
a natural right to feast on the former as has 
the cultured scholar toregale his appetite 
with the latter. 

True, the philosopher, when viewing the 
unsavory character of certain clandestine 
publications, as well as other human 
vices, chief among which are intemperance, 
aud the imprudence of the large pauper 
families, instinctively experiences a mo- 


mentary temptation to banish for the time 


being all scruples for liberty aud favors 
some legal restraint on such idiotic social 
conditions. 

Still, I am strong in the conviction that in 
the long run we shall find in absolute free- 


dom the surest safeguard for purity. 
Parents and guardians can protect children 
from the dreaded contamination without 
special legislation, ye 

lf that quoted speech of Comstock’s con- 
tained only the uncxaggerated truth, it would 
present a very sad commentary on the 
boasted culture and civilization of the 
American people. I frankly confess I do 
not believe his assertious in detail. Bix 
thousand dealers engaged in the. obscene 
trafic! Who can credit it? I have been 
concerned in the book trade for several 
years and have many facilities for observa- 
tion. l haven’t seen a copy of an old- 
fashioned genuine obscene book in fifteen 
years, and. but one or twoina lifetime. 1 
pave traveled a great deal and met most all 
elasses of American society, aud from ques- 
tioning learn that many have seen such 
works years ago, while hundreds never 
heaid of them till within & recent period. 
I candidly think that Comstock’s plan of 


operating has done more to advertise them’ 


than any other agency ever employed, for I 


have within the past year or two had a per- 


tect flood of inquiries for them from one 
end of the land lo the other. People have 
tried flattery, coaxing, begging, bribery, 
abuse, and almost every other device to in- 


duce me to yield to their requests to commit 


the ‘‘unpardonable sin” and supply them 
with the forbidden truit. , 

Some letters have been received that are 
curiosities in their way. One R. R. official 


fairly entreats me to send him the vile stuf; 
my firm answer in the negative does not 
satisfy him, so he writes again giving twen- 


ty-two references as to his character, (7) 
among them the Governor of the State, 
bankers and other prominent business men: 
to all of which I could only reply that the 
signatures of the President of the United 
States and ali his cabinet could not induce 
me to enter into the undertaking. I am 
glad to be able to state that such inquiries 
usually come from other than readers of the 


Freethought papers, as Liberals are rarely if 


ever, found wanting such abominable trash, 
After all, who can define abstract morality 
in literature? What seems proper to one 
person is highly offensive to another. How 
often do we hear it remarked that ‘‘some of 
the statuary at the Centennial Exhibition 
was indecent and should have been refused 
admittance because it tended to arouse the 
passions of observers!” Yet, every one 
disclaims it had any such effect on hamseif: 
iva always ‘‘some one else” that’s to be 
awfully shocked and ruined by unfamiliar 
sights and doctrines, Who ever saw a gen- 
uine case of immorality produced by such 
means ?° Stand him up and let’s see how he 
looks! Have psychological experts bring 
their powers pf examination to bear on his 
brain, and see if they can determine the 
exact momentum of the deplorable effects 
produced thereon ; then search out some 
ingenious inventor to conjure up a way to 
suppress the works of Nature and art in 
toto,to please and satisfy our sighing dilet- 
tanii. It is not to be denied that society 
has dregs, but the question arises, Have such 
beings ever possessed any morals to be cor- 
rupted or purloined ? ` 

To class medical works in the category of 
‘indecent publications” is monstrous in 
the extreme. What language can express 
the superlative infamy tbat says to the pov- 
erty-stricken head of a family ‘‘ You shall 
have no knowledge that has for its object 
the harmless regulation of population ; ig- 
norant you are, and in ignorance and misery 
you shail continue to banquet.” The mur- 
derous pages of “Police Gazettes,” high- 
waymen novels, adventures in outlawry, 
and other romances of crime stare at us 
from every news depot, yet the time has ar- 
rived when no one is safe in mailing a treat- 
ise on sexual physiology, or scientific works 
of the character before mentioned. They 
come under the ban of the present law, and 
if for no other reason every lover of justice 
should demand in clarion tones the uncon- 
ditions) repeal of the unconstitutional stat- 
utes, 

About once in every twenty-five years the 
vanguard of freedom is called upon to fight 
anew the old battle for a free press, and to 
struggle manfully for the right to have a 
hearing—for liberty of speech and unli- 
sensed printing. The vocabulary of despot- 
ism has been filled with trumped-up excuses 
for a denial of the self-evident rights. 
“ blasphemy” has been a standing charge 
of the enemy from time immemorial, 
‘Treason also was long a staple article. 
“ Witcheraft” once was all powerful. 
“Sedition” had its day. ‘‘ immorality” 
answered for a season; and now the ‘‘ Ob- 
scenity ” dodge, and even the stale ‘‘ Blas- 
phemy ” ghust are being used in the inter- 
ests of the prevailing though evanishing 
superstition, to terrorize and crucify the 
world’s reformers and benefactors, ‘The 
Christian Jesuits know that if they can dis- 
arm the growing opposition to their villain- 
ous law they are safe. All they have to do 
to persecute aud ruin their opponents is to 
indict for “obscenity,” and drag their victim 
away from home and friends to a strange 
United States Court where unfeeling Judges 
and juries pile upon him the horrors of fines 
and prisons. To lull the community and 
entrap the faltering, they have simply to cry 
out, “Are you not in favor of enforcing a 
law against obscenity ? And alas! We 
hear Mr. Abbot, in the wilderness of con- 
flicting emotions, deserting freedom’s brave 
champions, and ramblingly shouting 


‘Amen!” It seems difficult to arouse 
representative Liberals from their apathy 
until their own firesides are invaded by the 
mailed hand of the usurper. As long as 
they themseves feel secure, others are left 
to fight their contests as best they can. 
Union gives practical strength, and by 
united efforts only can we expect to success- 
fully resist the encrouchments of tyranny. 
Every Liberal should stand up as one man 
in opposing the infamous Inquisition. 
Least of all should the Index give forth an 
uncertain sound. On the contrary the land 
should be made to ring with the determined 
cry for freedom, which you so well know 
how to demand. , 

The same autocratic power that seeks to 
fell Messrs. Bennett, Heywood and others 
now, may reach for otlers in due time, It 
has the same right to say you shall not pub- 
lish the Index because of its tendency to de- 
moralize that indefinite article the ‘‘ People’s 
religious convictions” as it has to suppress 
other publications on the score of their cor- 
Tupting that sublime abstract—the ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Morals.” Then what stronger sympathy 
could you expect from the great outside 
world that knows nothing of your career or 
motives, and is so easily deceived by the 
‘obscenity ” or '‘ blasphemy” cry, than has 
been accorded the present victims? 

Unless Mr. Comstock is checked in his 
career, the time is not far distant when 
the works of Paine, Ingersoll, Darwin, 
Tyndall and other master minda in the 
realms of polemics will be dubbed ‘‘con- 
traband” literature, and their suppression 
attempted. 

Dr, Bennett, notwithstanding his few 
faults of style, is proving himself one of 
the greatest heroes American Freethought 
has ever produced. His books, filled with 
blunt logic and sturdy thought, and drop- 
ping from the press thick as the leaves of 
the forest, together with his valiant TRUTH 
SEEKER, are rapidly wending their way into 
every habitation where the joyous gospel of 
Rationalism has found welcome. In the 
present agitation he is clearly right, and you 
are surely wrong. Iam confident no lover 
of liberty will have his regard for purity in 
the least compromised by signing the peti- 
tion for the Immediate repeal or modifica-. 
tion of the existing detestable statutes. 

RADICAL FREE Lance. 


Letters from friends. 


LEROY, Munn, Jan, ist, 1878, 
FRIEND BENNETT: I send you P. O. orcer 
for $38, to begin the new year, with the ev- 
largement of Ton TRUTA SeExER. My year 
don't run out till June. You can keep the 
balance to help you along. Ifthe time comes 
that you must have money to keep your- 
self above Comstock & Co’s filth, I will pay 
$25. I will do more; my life and all may go 
tor the liberty of mankind. A true friend. 

D. NETTLETON. 


CORNLAND, ILL., Jan, 3, 1878, 

D. M. Buennutr, Dear Sir: I have jast 
been to the baker’s for bread, and he gave 
me (not exactly the bread of life) a packet of 
bread, and around it he wrapped a copy of 
your interesting paper of the date of Feb. 6, 
1876. I did not know there was such a 
paper in existence, until I came across the 
stray half sheet through the stinginess of 


the Dutch baker, ashe should have used] 


commercial wrapping paper; I suppose the 
piously iuclined would see the hand of the 
Deity in this, if your paper happened to be 
some Christian Advocate or Review, Watchman, 
ete., ete. 

But asit isnot that kind, I suppose the 
Devil has a hoof or horn in it. Pieasesend 
mea few copies, as I think I can get up a 
club for you of two or three names besides 
my own. 

Respectfully yours, J. Q. HAMILTON. 


GREENSBORO, IND., Jan. 3, 1878. 
Friznp Bennett: Enclosed please find 
eighteen dollars, for which you will send the 
TRUTH SEEKER to the following six sub- 
scribers.one year. Tum TRUTH SEEKER 
must live and be read by all thinking, truth. 
loving people. {send you & list of ninety- 
one names of voters who enter their solemn 
protest against Comstock and his iniquitous 

band. Your friend, JANE REAGAN. 


RANTOUL, ILL., Jan. 2, 1878. 

Dear BROTHER BENNETT: Find enclosed 
a postal money order for three dollars to 
apply on subscription to TRUTH BEEEER. 
L have been a constant reader of your honest 
and fearless psper for the past year, and 
while I have sometimes thought you were 
rather too severe in your criticisms of a 
matter which to hundreds of thousands of 
perfectly sincere people is the most vital 
and sacred concernin existence, I have yet 
never once noticed a single line or word 
from your busy pen which hag led me to 
believe that you deaired, in the slightest 
degree, to debauch the morals of our country 
by the publication or circulation of obscene 
literature. 

Your arrest on such a charge wag an out- 
rage against every man and woman within 
the borders of this Republic, and one which 


should be resented in so emphatic a manner, 


as thoroughly to convince our national 
legislators that they can not tamper with the 
dearest heritage we possess with impunity. 
The writer has four children, and he thinks 


he cán say, truthfully, that there is not gold 
enough in the ecffers and-mines of this 
planet, or of the sidereal universe as to that, 
to induce him to-advocate a policy whieh 
he thought calculated to overthrow their 
chastity. 

At the same time he asks no assistance 
in this direction from the general govers- 
ment. He feels sure that all matters of 
morality can be much more ¢flective)y man- 
aged by parents,.and teachers, and guardians, 
then by the best government on earth, and 
that, too, without incurring the risk of 
wholly subverting the grand iabric our fore- 
fathers erecied for the protection of our 
natural rights and civil liberties. He isin 
hearty accord with yourself as tothe im- 
practicability of the ` Comstock Jaws” and 
the gross injustice, oppression, and perse- 
cution almost sutetoresult from their en- 
forcement, and has accordingly spent con- 
siderable time in circulating ove of your 
petitions to Congress, which, at the time of 
this writing; has been signed by over farty 
of our best and most influential cilizens. 

Yours for the campaign. 
‘ EDWIN J. UDELL. 


WELLESLEY, MAss:, Jan. ist, 1877. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: 1 see by 
the papers that you lave prepared a form 
of petition for the repeal of that law calcu- 
lated to strangle ali freedom of thought and 
expression. You will please send me & copy, 
and also acoepy of those particular publi- 
cations for issuing which you are made only 
another victim of intolerance, That the 
iong, black catalogue of Cuhristianity’s 
crimes against humanity should be indet- 
inately extended to-day is not strange when 
we consider its nature and its infamous. 
methods duiing the pastages of itstriumph. 
But that a Boston Court of Justice should 
lend itself to the kidnapping of a “free 
citizen” of the Commonwealth, guilty of no 
crime but that of seeking to obtain and dis- 
seminate information on one of the most 
important questions of human concern, a8 
jn the case of Mr. Heywood; that a like 
Court, in New York should arraign you 
and others for a like offense against igno- 
rance and crime is a matter for the thoughtinl 
consideration of every one who has at heart 
the interests of the race, or the integrily of 
a Free Government. 

Whether this nation is sufficiently intel- 
ligent to discern its danger from the mer- 
ciless tyranny of a blinding superstition, it 
is, perhaps, impossible to say. i 

Certain it is, however, that by passive 
acquiescence in such outrages as have of late 
years so frequently disgraced our courts, we 
are ourselves guilty of weachezy to the very 
first principles upon which this government 
is profeasedly based. Foery unheeded appeal 


for justice is a sanction of tyranny. Aud they 


who think it injustice to the vilest criminal, 
whether the outrage is committed by the 
mob, or by the highest authorities in the 
land, and inthename of “ Lawand Order, 
and the good of Society” give their infuence 
on the side of oppression. The Sunday 
Dispatch of Providence, R. I, strikes the 
right note, when it says: ‘The arrest of Mr. 
Heywood was an outrage so gross and ag- 
gravating that the officers consummating it 


should be degraded, and forever rendered . 


incompetent to bojd any cfiice in a free 

goveroment.” . That is the true method. 

Meanwhile Jet us not forget that once again 
in this county, “Silenceis Crime”. 

Tshould enclose money for the publications 

ordered, but do not know the price. 

you not send them C, O, D.? 

Fraternally yours, 

ELIZABETH M. F. DENTON, 


SHAKERS, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1877. 

D. M. Bexnert My Friend: Conscious 
of the grave, unjust charges resting upon 
your honorable character to-day, we never- 
theless, but everthemore, wish you a happy 
New Year. ; 

That youare an iconoclast, breaking 
nearly all the images that have been created 
for us to worship, causing us theologians a 
heap of trcuble, to reconcile with any 
longer duration of image-making, or the 
worshiping of such imaginations as are very 
pleasant to dwell upon, yet none can justly 
call you wickedly designing, blasphemous 
nor obscene. ; 

Tis true, you deal with one Jesus as 
roughly as you please; dealing with him 
as amyth, and think his an impossiblé 
character. We demur at this, believing 
him to have been a very good Jew; perhaps 
the best as an exemplar that ever lived: but 
as a God, or having any more power to save 
others, than any other man or woman, as 
good ashe was, he was not, he had not. 
This we know, according to the churchal 
inquisition that attempts to rob you of 
your God-given rights, is blaspbemy. And 
when we deny the divinity of Jesus, other 
than being the divinity of bumanity, of 
whose possession al] are, or may be capable, 
weare worthy of being honored with the 
cell adjoining yours, or at least a scorching 
from the fagots burning to consume your 
testimony. Of atruth, the Shakers bave 
borne a testimony against carnal lusts and 
sexual impurities and abuses, dwelling 
plainly and pointedly upon these as the 
roots of all the world’s troubles, and if you 
are to be crucified for plainness, they ought 
first to crucify every prominent Shaker head 
downwards, for if there are infidels to 


Shakers, we do not know who they are. We 


Can 


general churchal theologies greater than the. 


The Truth Seeker, January 12, 1878. 


ag 


deny the Atonement, Resurrection of the 
body, the heaven and the hell of so-called 
orthodoxy. We deny the christianity of 
marriage; we declare there never was a 
child conceived nor born under christian 
auspices, and charge the christianity of the 
cuurches, outside of that which lives as 
Jesus did—virgin celibate, communist, 
peaceman, unworldly in every feature— with 
being very inferior to Judaism. Should we 
not be persecuted, tried, condemned and 
crucified ? Fear not, my dear Bennett, times 
have changed, and iron will not weld now, 
as in days gone by, to form chains to bind 
the martyrs who are willing to die for free- 
dom of conscience; iron feels the force of 
progress. . Yours, G., A. Lomas. 


Proviprmnen, Pa., Jan. 6th, 1878. 
"D. M. Bennet, Esq, Dear Sir: I have 
been watching the movements of your per- 
secutors lately, as reported through the Tn- 
vestigator, aud as it is not so much yourself 
as the principles you represent that is men- 
aced, l thought best to hand you a couple of 
dollars to help you and the canse. I hope 
the friends will rally to your rescue, and 
give such material aid as will convince the 
Christian bigots of their utter powerlessness 
for evi]. I remember well the closing sen- 
tence of Robert Cooper's defense in England 
for blasphemy, uttered about forty years 
ago. Ll quote from memory: “But what 
good will your power to punish accomplish? 
Will it conquer the glorious cause to which 
I am the martyr? No. Will it conquer 
me? No, The consciousness of deserving 
well of society will obtund the anguish that 
Christian malice would inflict. The last 
_ perception of my existence shall be the 
joy of an approving conscience, and the 
last sigh that heaves this beating heart, 
shall breathe a curse on Christianity 1” 
' Hoping you will establish the freedom of 
the press and religious liberty, I remain 

truly yours, PULASKI CARTER. 


RANDOLPH CENTER, Oxo, Dec. 17, 1877 

D. M. Bennett Esq, Dear Sir: Tue 
TRUTH ŠESKER is mailed to me regularly 
at Kipton, Obio, but being absent from 
there almost constantly 1 only get pack- 
ages of them occasionally. But now 1 
have those that post me all up onthe arrest 
and the good cheer sent you from the noble 
Liberals throughout the country promptly in 
the time of your crucifixion. Ibis your pen 
touched wita fire from off the altar of truth 
these pious frauds: would quench. They 
had rather release forty Barabbases than 
you. They must strangle free thought and 
stop the live litle TRUTH SEEKER. But 
they can’: quench your influence, it’s too 
late. Your debates, interrogatories to the 
Jewish Jehovah, &c., &c., have already 
reached the people and they won't let you 
go down under the heel of the bigoted Com. 
stock and his crew, For in so much as they 
do it unto you, they do it unto us all! and 
the time has come for us to stand true toa 
man, ab! and woman too, in our strength. 
For the theological schools are turning out 
so many preachers every year that have to 
live by the art, it comes to burden every 
part of the country, and their numberg and 
teachings are deeply endangering our true 
liberties. Every little hamlet has to sup- 
port three or four churches and hungry 
preachers with their families. Pauper 
leeches, that must chase down every child, 
and browbeat every parent until their chil- 
dren are in their power in the Sunday- 

` schools, 

The people wrangle politically, and 
charge the hard times to political misman- 
agement, but forget the immense sums 
that are wrung out of the people contin- 
ually. by every kind of device to build 
churches and support the craft with no rev- 
enue or return, The time of the young and 
old is usurped three or four nights a week 
with sensttal oyster suppers for ihe young, 
mite societies, festivals, &c. The young 
people’s prayer meeting is also a nice sen- 
sual institution that is an important feature, 
aud while all the corrupt, festering vices 
are nicely covered up in the church, Com- 
stock is left loose to hunt down the works 
of science which are of real benefit to the 
people. I herewith enclose money for one 
more subscription for THE TRUTA SEEKER 
from this place, and there willbe more sent 
from here, and if trouble thickens my purse 
strings shall be loosened to you as completely 
as consistent in common withthe men of 
soul—the true liberals of the land. I also 
enclose a clip from the Cleveland Leader of 
the 15th inst., to advise you that the crafty 
Anthonvisin conclave with the Y. M. O. A. 
in the cities of the west, making a stalking- 
horse of ‘‘pernicious and obscene litera- 
ture.” - I find Dr. Trall’s scientific work 
on Sexual Science which is essentially a 
treatise on the determining how to raise a 
given sex in stock, &c., much tested in this 
part of the state in stock raising. 

Yours, &e., Dr. T. 8, ANDREWS. 


P. 8.—I£ this hurried communication is 
legible and you wish to publish it, do so, 
And in this connection, in case you_do pub- 
lish it, I wish to suggest to the Liberals 
that they do not fall into. line with the com-. 
mon slanderers of the- Hon. Col. Ingersoll 
aud write him down ‘“Bob,” nor the great 
Thomas Paine, who was the essential father 
of- our American liberties, as ‘Tom x 
Paine, as in doingso you brt fasten the stig- 
main which tbey take delight, while we must 
preface the “Rev.” tothe name of every 


upstart of an ignoramus preacher through- 
out the country. A. 


Statés Law against obscene literature pass- 
ing through the mails is now agitated 
throughout our country, caused by the late 
unjust arrests of publishers. 


literatnre passes through the mails that 


ever, A. 


Woopuvin, ILL., Dec. 24, 1877. 
Eprrork TRUTH Ssexer: The United 


Toere are but 
few who will not admit that much obscene 


should notonly be suppressed but destroyed, 
and the publishers and senders made amer- 
able to the injured parties. As for the pres- 
ent law, the line of distinetion—what is and 
what is not obscene—is hard to determine. 
I£ words and the meaning of words consti- 
tute obscenity regardless of the purpose and 
intentions of the writers and publishers, 
there is much valuable literature that would 
be condemned under the letter of this law. 
Tht which has atendency to injure the mor- 
al condition of society should be suppressed. 
But to make the distinction is rather a nice 
point. This fact places the decision under 
the present law more or less under the coun- 
trol. of personal interest and prejudice. 
Our historical experience warrants us in 
saying that religious prejudice is one of the 
most powerful known to man; and it is 
charged as being the cause of some of these 
iate arrests, But be this as it may, if such 
a law is needed to protect the youth and 
rising generation, the execution of it should 
be placed in the hands of the people. Let 
parents be the judge what their children 
shal] read. Confine the law to cases of 
obscenity when found in the office or in the 
hands of childrenunder age without the 
consent of their parents or guardians, 
give the righttothem to prosecute publish- 
ers and senders who may send or cause to 
be sent obscene literature through the mail 
or by any other conveyance. ‘Fhen the 
execution of the-law will be out from under 
the power of any influence whatever, and 
who may considerthemselves injured by its 
violation can have their remedy. As it now 
is, the injured parties have no redress; the 
country may be flooded with obscenity 
through other means than the mail. Fines 
and imprisonments may now be inflicted 
wholly to gratify personal and religious feel- 


ings to fil) the pockets of the prosecuting 


Restpectfully, Isaac PADEN. 


EDINBURG, IND., Dec. 5, 1877. 

D. M. Bennett: Enclosed find $2.00 to 
repew my subscription from Jan. 1, 1878. 
I tave had lots of thoughts in the last two 
weeks.: I first thought I would ask his Sat- 
anic Majesty to bless Brother Comstock, but 
{ didn’) know as that was fair. I next 
thought 1 wonld ask Jesus Christ to bless 
you, but coneluded that Brother Comstock 
would be mad if 1 did. Then I thought I 
would bless Comstock myself, but couldn’t 
abit. Finally I thought I would bless you, 
so when you need it for your defense, draw 
on me at sight for $25.00. 

Your friend, 


agent. 


E. K. Hosrorp, 


BERLIN, N. J. 
FRIEND BENNETT: I have just read the 
two tracts for tbe circulation of which 
Comstock had you arrested. The one on 
marsupial animals is to me a very interest- 
ing scientific article, and I should as soon 
have thought of prosecuting a farmer for 
keeping his domestic animals anywhere 
except in a dark cellar where his children 
could not see them, as ef persecuting you 
for bringing that article tothe light. ‘'To 
the pure all things are pure.” It is only the 
ignorance and filthiness of Comstock and 
others like him that make them so squeam- 
ish when they look at or read of the marsup- 

tal contrivances of nature and their uses. 

J, Hacker, 


Sr. Jonn’s, Mior., Dec. 28, 1877. 

FRIEND BENNETT: Jesus offered himself 
to suffer for the sins of others. Christians 
believe in the doctrine, I therefore offer 
myself as a substitute for your sins,. I offer 
myself freely, and Christian Comstock can- 
not refuse my offer without going back on 
the great grand principle on which Chris- 
tianity is founded. 

Christians in the name of God have in the 
past perpetrated the most damnable acts; 
are they doing so now? Let Beil County, 
Texas, and St. Comstock answer. I care 
not how repulsive Comstock may be to you 
and other honest men. As for me I love 
him. Not on account of his intrinsic value, 
but for the reason that his hellish acts have 
shown up the Y. M. ©. A. in its true colors, 
and that his acts will tend to break the chain 
of superstition and set men free. The factis, 
Mr. Bennett, it is not your language that so 
troubles the Y. M. C. A., butitis your ideas, 
Your arguments are knocking loose the 
props of the platform on which they stand. 
Should my offer be accepted, it will not be 
necessary for Comstock to send decoy let- 
era to get me. Iam ready at a moment's 
notice. I have yet but a few years left, and 
if the Y. M. C. A. think they can use me I 
am ready. ` M. BABCOCK. 


DEAR Bro. (IN GRAND MOTHER NATURE} 
Please put me down for $15 00, and if I can, 
I wil) send you more, and you needn’tthank 
me forit. I haveseven children living, and 


I consider myself obliged for the sake of 
my children to sustain your cause, which is 


mine and my children’s. Iwish I could 
send you a thousand dollars. Brotherly as 
f LEON CERVANTES. 


Your “good news and good tidings” are be- 
fore me, and I rejoice as much over your 
victory as though it were my own, and 
nothing gives me more joy than to learn of 
the triumphs of my friends in the ranks of 
secular human liberty and progress. 


phanis of inquisitorial churechianity are 
reading their inevitable fate.in the intel- 
lectual development. and scientific 
searches.of the nineteenth century, and the 
beating, throbbing, surging pulsation of a 
long-ensiayed and suffering humanity is 
reading upon the pages of the book of the 
brains of the world-its resuscitated and re- 
juvenated mental freedom from the clanking 


9,10; Oglesby and Peru, IN., 11, 12, 13; 


Ean. Photos exchenged.. 


ae Waenineton, D. C., Jan. 8,1878. j.. 
Citizen D. M. BENNETT, My Dear Sir: 


Useful Recipes. 


DISHWASHING MADE Easy.—Olean the grease, 
crumbs, &«. from plates, and stack them in the 
order of their sizein a large pan, and pour hot 
water overthem,in which thinly sliced soap 
has been dissolved. Wind the dishaloth over 
the tines of a fork or stick, and save your 
hands as much as possible. The rinsing water 
will generally do forcups and glass. Always 
have plenty of hot water on hand, and wash out 
and dry both wiper and dishcloth at least once 
aday. and you can always have clean and pol- 
ished dishes, which when placed on a sweet 
and tidy table, will enhance the pleasure of 
every meal, however humble. 


The crawling, creeping, cringing syco- 


re- 


AN EXCELLENT FURNITURE PoLIsH.—Put into 
a bottleone pint of linseed oil, half a quart- 
ern ofapirita of wine, half & quartern of vine- 
gar, and one ounce of butter of antimony. Mix 
all together, and shake the bottle well before 
using it. 


Rustin Trn.~To prevent rusting of tin rub 
fresh lard over every part of the dish, and then 
put it inahot oven and heat it thoroughly. 
Thus treated, any tinware may be used in 
water constantly and remain bright and free 
from rust indefinitely. 


manacles of a blood-bédewed and blood- 
bespattered system of ecclesiastical fiend- 
ishness. 

Sectarian devils and theological gods 
created by and enthroned upon the diseased 
and superstitious imagination of bigots and 
fanatics will ere Jong be phantoms of the 
past, and Reason will and shal] be ‘‘en- 
throned upon the Brain of the world as 
King of kings and God of gods.” 

Victory must, shall, and will be inscribed 
upon our banners, and the Duke of Alva, 
Torquemada, and Anthony Comstock will 
be mentioned in history only because of 
their infamous deeds and inhumanity to 
man for opinion’s sake. Yours truly, 

ETEYL ESPARTO. 


BouTE ST. Lovis, Dec. 5, 1877. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I am glad to see so 
many Liberais coming to your rescue. I 
think this Comstock persecution will open 
the eyes‘of the people, and create an excite- 
meni that will bring about the abrogation 
of this odious law. The best way to show 
up the character of a law, isto enforce it, 
and show its workings. This is what the 
villain Comstock is doing, and should re- 
ceive the thanks of all Infidels. The idea 
of calling your physiological consideration 
of how do possums generate their kind” 
an obscene article is. in my opinion, one of 
the weakest charges ever heard of, and 
shows ‘‘on what a slender thread hangs al) 
gospel things,” Would it not be well to 
consider now how gods are generated? 
Matthew says: a “ Holy Ghost” generates 


. Fos CLEANING WHITE MARBLE, —Half a pound 
of pearl-ash. one pound of whitening, half a 
pound of softsoanp; all to be boiled together 
until quite thick, and put onthe marble when 
nearly cold. It mustremainon for twenty-four 
bours, then be washed of with soft water, and 
afterwards polished well with linen cloths. 
Spirits of turpentine for black marble. 


CANARY Breps.—To keep insects off of birds. 
put the least bit of kerosene oil under each 
wing—say as much as remains on your little 
finger after you have let the drop fall off. Do 
this every ten days until all are removed, 
Clean the cage well every day; scour it in hot 
water; use boraxand butlittlesoap. Mate the 
birds during the last of February or first of 
March. 


To CLEANSE A KITCHEN S1nz,—Every morning 
after the dishes have been washed, give the 
sink a thorough scalding out; then sprinkle 
plenty of pulverizad borax in and around the 
sink,under itand the boiler; letthe borax re- 
main, as itisadisinfectant, Jt will also ab- 
sorb the grease; driveoffthe bugs or ants.and 
will not in anyway Interfere with the cooking 


gods. Luke says: ‘‘An angel went in unto | or dish-washing. 
her.” Here you see is a distinction and a 
difference, Thus you see, the generation of TURTLE Soup, (CaLLrpasH).—Three or four 


green anions, a bunch of seasoning herbs, a 
sprig of basil, Cayenne pepper and salt. one 
quart very strong Veal broth. one pound of but- 
ter, flour,iamon juice, and Madeira wine; cut 
up the entrails, and let the bones and other 
parts intended for the soup stew six hours 
withthe onions and seasoning,chopped small; 
pepper, salt and Cayenne (not too hot}to taste, 
and water enough. The liquor in which the 
fins are boiled tender can go in too; add the 
liquor to the veal broth, put in the butter, 
rubbed down with as much flour as will suf- 
ciently thicken the soup;stirit over the fire for 
10 minutes, and add lemon-juice and Madeira 
according to quantity. The coarse white parts 
will require cookingtwo hours. The green fut 
should be eut into pieces an inch and a half 
square, and simmered jn the saup one beur, 
Force-meat balla and the ergs are tobe served 
in the soup: make these of the vealy part of 
theturtle minced with one-halfa beaten an- 
chovy, à piece of celery boiled tender. the yolk 
ofa bard-boiled egg, mix them weli up with 
two tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, season 
with Cayenne pepper, mace, salt, and white 
pepper. moistened witha liitle oyster liquor. 
a lumpof bulter warmed, and a well-beaten 
egg; roll them into balls and fry in butter, In 
ease there are no eggs in the turtle, take 
three yolks of hard-boiled egga, make 
them into paste with the yolk of an uncooked 
egg. and throw them into boiling water for a 
few minutes to harden. 


SPANISH CREAM,—Alfi three tablespoonfuls of 
ground rice; add to ittwoof powderedsaugar. 
and mix it smooth with twoof orange flower 
water; then stir in gradually a pint of cream. 
and stir the whole over a clear fire till of a 
proper thickness; then pour into a glass dish. 


gods and marsupials is still an open ques. 
tion, and it would be well to have it settled. 
The Church ought to hold a plenary con- 
vention to settle this question. 
i intend to send you some help as soon as 
I get my taxes paid. Our former Constitu- 
tion taxed church property, but the present 
one allows church property to go untaxed. 
So you see Christians have succeeded in 
making a law to rob me, and force a support 
of their ‘‘holy houses” whether I am willing 
or not; they would soon die out if the civi? 
law did not support them: they know this, 
hence their persecution. L. T. WELLS. 
— e 
Mr. D. M. Breyxett: Will you give 
notice through your paper that the next 
Quarterly meeting of the Spiritualists of 
Western New York, will be held at Good 
Templars’ Hall. Lockport. N. Y., the first 
Saturday and Sunday in February, 1878, 
Good speakers from abroad are expected. 
By Orpen Or Tax COMMITTEE. 
i 


Liberal Leagues. 

Allow me to advise those who organize 
local Liberal Leagues to hand a notice of 
the erganization to the nearest Agent of 
the Associated Press, and request that it be 
telegraphed over the country, 

h H. L. GREEN, 
Chairman Ex. Com. N. L. L. 
e 

B. F. UNDERWOOD lectures at Maryville, 

Mo., Jan. 2, 3, 4,5; Brighion, Iowa, 7, 8, 


Streator, 11)., 14, 15.16; Torento, Ont., 20, 


22 23; Meaford, Ont., 24, 25, 26. To Remove BLAOK SPOTS FROM THE EAR — 


Oo Tako a large te watch key, place the stem 
. z direetly over the bleck spot. and press Armly 

The Conflict Between Church and | Sie 
State. Om Our or WooLeN.—You can get abottle or 


LECTURES BY E. C. WALKER. 


1. The National Reform: or, God in the Oon- 
stitution. . 

2, The State Secularization Movement. 

8. Taxation, Republican and the Opposite. 

4. Religion in the School, : 

č. The State and the Sabbath, 

6. National Protection for Nationa] Citizens. 

7. Education and the State. 

8. Who Shall Vote? 

9. The Duties of Liberals. 

10. The Liberal League and Politics. 

11, The Modern Inquisition. : 

12. The Final Authority in Morals. . 

Will lecture in the West until the istof April 
for actual expenses. Especially desirous to 
assist in the organizatton of Libera] Leagues 


a barrel of oil offany carpet or woolen stuff, by 
apvlying dry buckwheat plentifully and faith- 
fully. Never put water to such a grease spot 
or liguid of any kind. 


Fruit Srarmns.—To remove fruit stains, let 
the spotted part of the cloth imbibe a little 
water without dipping it, and hold the part 
over two or three lighted brimstone matches at 
a proper distance. 


FURNITURE PovisH.—Boillad linseed-oil isthe 
best for furniture polish. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


How to bake ake (otherthan fruit cake) with- 
outthe aurrantsand citron settling to the bot- 
tom. Ihave tried rolling the fruit im flour 


Address E. O. Wanker. Forence,lowa. | withoutsuccess. 
Lock Box B. i ; Are preparations for the skin containing 
bismuth injurious? 


WANTED.—By a Liberal lady, correspondence 
with Liberal bachelors and widowers, allthe 
way from forty to fifty years of age. Farmerr 
with some surplus means preferred. My object 
is to dispose of a half interest inthe mostbeau- 
tiful farm in the West, witha pleasant oom- 
panion to assist in agricultural pursuits 
thrown in. For further particulars, address 
M. M. DUNLEATE, Cawker City, Mitchel] Oo. 


A receipt to keep the feet warm printed in 
The Times, was to “wear a pair of cotton and a 
pair of woolen stoċkings.” Which material 
must be worn next to the feet? 


What is the best food foraky-larks? 
Asure way for getting rid of bird-lice. 


What will semove from the backs of hands 
small warts and brown spots like freckles? 


a0 


The Truth Seeker, Janmary 19, 1878. 


George Francis Train. 


Mr. Train holds himself responsible for the ut- 
terances here made, and entirely exonerates the 
Editor from all responsibility therefor. 


“ Fast” Train still on the “Rail.” 


GHO. FRANCIS TRAIN FIRING BOMB- 
SHELLS ALL ALONG THE LINE! 
COMSTOCK-ISM FOREVER! 

ELDER EVANS! ELIZUR WRIGHT ! DR. FOOTE! 
PARKER PILLSBURY! SENATOR HOAR! 
ALL STIRRED UP WITH A POLE!—CALI-— 
FORNIA CHEERING FOR THE TRUTH 
SBEKER !—MR. TRAIN AGAINST THE RE- 
PEAL OF THE OBSCENITY LAW AND THE 
BLASPHEMY ACT !—TWEED-ISM ! GRANT- 
su! Brrcner-tsm! TILDEN-I8M, and 
HAYES-ISM—ALL OVERTHROWN THROUGH 
THE SUCCESS OF COMSTOCK-I8M ! 


MADISON SQUARE, P., E. 48. 

Citizen D. M. B.! What! are you not 
a-going to publish those “Elegant Ex- 
tracts”? from the Sacred Classics? Do you 
mean to say that the pulpit alone can mo- 
nopolize this mass of ‘‘ obscenity ” which 
makes the Bible unfit for the parlor, the 
school, or the library of any pure-minded 
girl or boy? 

Do you really mean to repeal the law, 
which will prevent you from arresting every 
Priest ! every Christian ! every Postmaster’ 
who circulates this Obscene Book through 
the mails? Can’t you see that we have got 
all their noses on the grindstone? 

SAINT ANTHONY THE ICONOCLAST, 

How should we ever have got at the 
Beecher-Rabbit performance! the Tilton- 
Hen-hatching business! vut for Comstock 
pouncing on Woodhull, who was only act- 

ing on my Psychology, when Blood wrote 
that Nov, 2,°%2 article, which Woodhull 
claimed as her own composition ! 

Thanks to Comstock! He made the law 
stamp the ‘Holy Bible” Obscene in my case! 
Thanks to Comstock! he follows up his 
noble work in destroying Christianity in 
Lant’s, Foote’s, Heywood’s, and your ar- 
rest ! 

A FEEBLE VOICE FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 

Geo. F. Hoar, U. 8. Senator, writes Mr 
Heywood : 

“The line of distinction between honest 
argument intended to convince the people 
that their opinions, laws, or social and do- 
mestic arrangements are wrong, however 
mistaken or even injurious in their results 
such arguments may be, and writings de- 
signed to inflame evil purposes and minister 
to gross and depraved tastes, is a line which 
I think our Massachusetts jurors would be 
pretty sure to see and to keep,” 
`” This ig too thin! This Jesuitical talk 
don’t meet either Heywood’s or Bennett's 
case. Hoar was in Congress when the bill 
was passed. He feebly protested, and the 
mails have been daily outraged ever since ! 
He knew the act was unconstitutional ! 
Now he pipes like a cuckoo, when the time 
has arrived for eagles to scream! A man 
who says his prayers and goes to church 
cannot express opinions on your arrest. 
The Bible is an ‘‘Obscene” book! Sisty 
thousand priests preach from its ‘* Obscene” 
pages f 
DR, FOOTE ON THE COMSTOCK 1 {AIL 

“Ifa woman can be arrested for sending 
an alleged obscene letter through the mails to 
another woman (which has been done), and 
if physiological literature is condemned as 
obscene, then how easily may a physician 
who writes a plain letter giving advice on 
sexual subjects to his patient be decoyed 
into writing such a letter to some one who 
is drawing him out for the purpose of mak- 
iog him a victim tothe existing law? . . 
With, therefore, the medical Pharisees of 
tbe old school forming a part of this grand 
combination, how long will it be possible 
for new schools—LEclectic, Homeopathic, 
and Hydropathic—to issue and send through 
the United States Mails their journals and 
printed transactions, or even for the mem- 
bers of these schools to write letters to their 
patients?” 

The Doctor just handed me his points on 
The American Torquemada! He sees it at 
last. The Hammond! Clymer! Jackson ! 
Peter’s dxperts are behind al] these persecu- 
tions! The Priest! The Lawyer! and the 
Doctor are the crutches on which mankind 
hobble to destruction. The one seizes your 
body! the other your pocket! the third your 
soul! Tés the Tradl of the Serpent! Their 

object is to crush out all such independent 
thinkers as Dr, Foote! Sut don’t be dis- 
couraged, Doctor; that fine shall be paid 
back with Lamp-Post interest ! 
ELIZUBR WRIGHT IN THE INDEX! 

‘I think Congress has no occasion, and 
therefore no right, to legislate on the sub- 
ject, except for the District of Columbia and 


the Territories. Moreover, I think its act 
touching the circulation of obscene publica- 
tions through the mails is an outrageous 
violation of the Constitution, incapable of 
any modification which could make it 
either constitutional or safe. I wish to sign 
a petition for its total and immediate repeai,. 
even at the risk of being classed with the vilest 
publicans and sinners, tf anybody sees fit so to 
class me, Let men be punished for obscen- 
ity or treason, if they are guilty of either, 
but not for sending either through the 
mails. If it has come to that, that these 
two crimes, cr any crimes, cannot be sup- 
pressed without invading the sacred privacy 
of the people’s correspondence, we had 
better abolish the post-office.” 

Glad you are hit, Mr. Wright! But how 
happens it I never heard from you when 
forty million Dead Beats left me to die like 
a dog in the Tombs for quoting the Bible ? 
You talk bravely; but why don’t you arrest 
the Bible Society for publishing the book 
the law stamped ‘‘ Obscene”? in my case? 
You dare not speak out! You dare not read 
Bennett’s Open Letter to Major General 
J. C., King of the Cut-off Crowd ! I say No 
to Repeal! We have got the ‘‘kusses” 
where Tony had the wedge ! 


THREE CHEERS FOR BLASPHEMY! 


Why not blaspheme? Whose business is 
it, anyway? Blasphemy is the biggest thing 
out except Comstock-ism ! 

Says the Sun: 


+ Elder Evans, the head of the New Leb- 
anon Shakers, publishes a protest against 
anybody being prosecuted for blasphemy. 
‘I was under the impression,’ he says, ‘that 
this was not a Christian, but an American 
nation, where the Mohammedan, the Hin- 
doo, the Jew, and Quaker had equal right to 
their opinion. The recent earthquakes do 
not more surely indicate the existence of 
hidden forces in the earth that we cannot 
control than the arrest of one of our revered 
citizens for blasphemy betokens the fact 
that the Church has already the control of 
the United States Government? ” > - 


‘God Almighty” 7? -don’t the Shakers know 
that there is a law in the State in which they 
live pronouncing profane swearing blas- 
phemy? “Jesus Christ”! what stupidity 
in our old friend in not knowing that a 
dozen States have lawa to hang witchesin 
Salem! ‘Hell and Damnation”! what ig- 
norance for our apple-sauce and sweet-cider 
acquaintances not to know that all good 
Christians say ‘‘God Damn You”! 


CALIFORNIA SENDS GREETINGS TO 
BENNETT. 
STOCKTON, Car. Dec. 23, 1877. 

G. F. T., MADISON Square: I know you, 
but I regret to say you do not know me. I 
heard you explode your Psychologic bomb- 
shells in San Francisco. 

I have often said to my friends that 
you are among the great speakers of the 
day. I feel that I would have missed a 
great deal had I missed your San Francisco 
lectu ~ 

I am so glad to see your double-edged 
tongue and pen charging into that sneak, 
Comstock, in behalf of Bennett of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. That conclave of ‘‘ fools 
for Christ’s sake” dropped you as they 
would drop a torpedo at the time ef your 
imprisonment in the Tombs, i 

A shaft of lightning oniy throws a per- 
son down, or may-be kills him; but the 
dagger-thrusts of your pen lays him pros- 
trate with gashes added. 

There.is a story of a man in New York 
who, in a fit of anger, threw liquid vitriol 
into the eyes of his apprentice, a boy thir- 
teen years of age, making him blind for 
life. The report says that, a r the of 
fender had changed worlds, he confessed 
from spirit life tbat be had not slept a minute 
for a period of thirteen montis from remorse 
for his wicked act! 

While Comstock and his friends are more 
or less pachydermatic and pachycephalic, 
yet I believe your pen will make them 
wince and impair their sleep! Comstock 
is imitating the zeal of Torquemada. He is 
treading in the footprints of the Spanish 
Inquisitors, 

ill you send me your photograph ? 
A. 8. Hopson, M. D. 


MR. TRAIN’S REPLY. 
MADISON Square. P, E, 48, 

A. 8 H.: Glad you get THE TRUTH 
SEEKER! Stir up the Californians to send 
in their shekels to Bennett! The old fel- 
low is head and shoulders over Paine! Vol- 
taire | Hume ! Gibbon ! Feuerbach ! Frank- 
lin ! Ingersol} ! and the Spiritualists! They 
talk; he fights! TuE TRUTH Sxexer has 
more manliness than the Index, Investigator, 
Banner of Light, and all the Infidel, Athe- 
istic, and skeptical journals ever published. 
Send in your dollars! When a newspaper 
is big enough to take in this deponent : 
brains are at a premium. Bennett says I 
am egotistic, yet I always ask him to put me | 


nn ns 


PARKER PILLSBURY SEES THE INDIVID- | say, forever! He will make the fortune of 


UAL IN THE FENCE! 


- “You and Bennett and Lant and Dr. 
Foote may do for an opening course, under 
feigned or forced allegations of ‘obscenity.’ 
But depend upon it, the vulture’s eye is on 
Other and larger prey. - Yours, still from 


the watch-tower,” ‘ 


This great wheel-horse of abolition has 


more brains and independence than ali the 
Phillipses, Garrisons, and Beechers in the 
land! What have these * Old Lights” had 


THE TRUTH SEEKER! G.F. T. 


m 


| BoB INGERSOLL ON THE BIBLE.—A Poest rapor- 

ter dropped in on Colonel Bob Ingersoll yas- 
terday, with the request that he would shed a 
little light on the great question of life and 
death. The Colonel, though quite busy, con- 
sented to be interrupted, and wheeling his 
chair round sald: " Fire away with your ques- 
tions.” As an opening shot the reporter 
asked: 

“Colonel, are your views of religion based 


to say of your case ? Pillsbury sees the truth | upon the Bible?” 


under the ink. Comstock is only a too) ‘of 

Ignatius Loyola! The Jesuits are des- 

perate! The bill was passed through the 

Protestant branch of the Roman Propa- 

ganda, the Y. M. ©, A! A thousand mill- 

ion defalcation is back of it. Ti eovers 

‘Pweedism, Grantism, and Beecherism! The 

law must not be repealed till the Bible pub- 

lishers are in jail ! 

THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTIONISTS AT 
ONEIDA AND- THE TRUTH SEEKERS | 
President Noyes sends me the American 

Socialist, bubbling all over with good things; 

but he does not come out against Comstock- 

ism as’ squarely as the Socrates of Mount 

Lebanon | 
F. Wayland Smith came to see me in 

Madison Square and assures me that the 

Socialist is a fixed fact. I told him that the 


trouble with Oneida was*they were too: 


rich ! too respectable ! too strong, for Com- 
stock to touch, or their publications would 
have been stopped long ago! So would Dr. 
Jackson’s, of Danville! Your Jesus Christ 
letter and Marsupial Lingam is nothing to 
the organized Immaculate Conceptionists! 

But President Noyes is right as a non-re- 
sistant! He says: ‘‘The way to put down 
the false thing is to bring out the true thing. 


That is our understanding of the policy of; 
‘Fight! fight! fight? is! 


Christ and Paul. 
the cry of the times, and the churches are 
shouting it louder than anybody. And 
they fight not only with the word but with 
the sword. They have put down slavery 
by war; and what has come of it? They 
have sent armies and armed jodges against 
the Mormons; and what has come of it? 
They have put down the workingman'’s 
riots by bloodshed ; and what has come of 
it? They are fighting obscenity, blasphe- 
my, and intemperazce by law; and ‘the 
law. worketh wrath and causeth the offense 
to abound.’ ” 


THE SHAKERS SHAKING COMSTOCKISM } 


Our old friend, Elder Evans, always 
strikes square from the shoulder! A man 
who is thirty odd years ahead of me on the 
meat question is a power in the land! But 
the trouble is with this Solon of the celi- 
bates, he lives in the Anno Domini chrono)- 
ogy! uses pentecostal words! worn-out 
Biblical phra» s, and wants ‘‘a New Heaven 
anda New E rth.” 

Thisis all wrong. The old elements are 
all right. ‘Tis the ancient dogmas, creeds, 
formulas, hobgoblins, ghosts, that are out 
of joint. 

Adopt the Psychologie Era, and stand by 
the old sun, air, earth, water, which are 
always changing ! 

THE GATES OF GAZA. 

Thunder and lightning!! Cant you 
Freethinkers ali see that Comstock is the 
Sampson that razes the pillars of the Temple 
to destroy the Beecher Colfax-T weed-Grant- 
Case—Plume~Swan- W inslow-Hayes-Tilden- 
Sweeney—Wood ward—Jessup-Dodge-Moody- 
Lambert-Broadwell Philistines ? 

Reverse your engine before it is too late! 
Don’t repeal that bili! Go into jail if you 
can. You are game to fight this battle of 
the Ages! Everybody else has crawled but 

H 
or COMSTOCKISM FOREVER ! 

Instead of firing Krupp-Parrott-Rodman- 
Armstrong-Whitworth guns into President, 
Cabinet, Congress, and Supreme Court, 
who endorse the executive, judicial, and 
legislative act that gives Comstock the 
power to read our private letters in the 
mails, all your correspondents are pitching 
into this lovely young evangel, whose pure 
and spotless actions have already converted 
him into a saint. 

What a terrible mistake you are all mak- 
ing in hounding him into Gehenpal Hades! 
Tartarus! Purgatory! and the defunct hell 
of Beecher ! 

Comstock is knocking his brains out 
agaipst a stone wall! You don’t want In- 
gersoll to defend you! Resist not evil! 
‘Don’t defend yourself; but be plaintiff! 


in agate or nonpareil—I feel so small! No!i Arrest the Bible Society ! I will lecture for 


to photo! Have not sat for many years, | tbe funds! Those ‘‘ Kussea” are afraid of 


and never shall again ! 


tives taken in 1870, G, F, T. 


Nichols has nega- jme ! 


When I let the tigers loose, their 
prayers wil] not save theml Comstock, I 


“T regard the Bible, especially the Old Testa- 

ment, the same as I do most other ancient 
| books, in which there is some truth, a great deal 

of error, considerable barbarism and @ most 

plentiful lack of good sense.” ; 

“Have you found any other work, sacred or 
profane, which you regard as more reliable ?” 

“I know of no book less so, in my judg- 
ment,” 

“You have studied the Bible attentively. have 
you not?” 

“I have read the Bible, I have heard it talked 
about a good deal, and am sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with it to justify my own mind in ut- 
terly rejecting all claims made for ite divine 
origin,” f 

“What do you base your views upon?” : 

“On reason, observation, experience, upon 
the discoveries in acience, upon observed facts, 
and the analogies properly growing out of 

| such facts, Ihave no confidence in anything 
pretending to be outside, or independent of, or 
in any manner above nature.” 

“According to your views, what disposition is 
made of man after death?” 

“Upon that subject [know nothing. Itis no 
more wonderful that man should live again 
| than that he now lives ; upon that question I 
| know of no evidence. The doctrine of immor- 
| tality rests upon human affection. We love, 
i therefore we wish to live,” 

“Then you would not undertake to say what 
becomes of man after death ?” 

“If I told or pretended to know what beaomes 
of man after death, I would be as dogmatic as 
are theologians upon this question. The dif- 
ference between them and me is, Jam honest. 
I admit that I do not know.” 

“Judging by your criticisms of mankind 
i Colonel, in your recent lecture, you have not 
found his condition very satisfactory?” 

“Nature, outside of man, so far as I know, |, 
neither cruel nor merciful. I am not satisfe 
with the present condition of the human race 
nor with the condition of man during any 
period of which we have any knowledge, I 
believe, however.the condition of man is im- 
proved, and this improvement is due to his 
own exertions, I donot make nature a being. 
I do not ascribe to nature intention.” 

* Is your theory, Colonel, the result of inves- 
tigation of this sul ject?” 

“No one can control his own opinion nor his 
own belief, My belief was forced upon mè by 
my surroundings. Iam the product of all cir- 
cumstances that have in any way toucbed me, 
I believe in this world. I have no confidence 
in any religion promising joys in another 
world at the expense of liberty and happiness 
in this, At the same time, I wish to give to 
others all the rights I claim for myself.” 
| “Tf asked for proofs of your thoory, what 
would you furnish?” 

“The experience of every man who is honest 
with himself, every fact that has been discov- 
eredin nature. In addition to these, the utter 
and total failure of all religionists in all coun- 


‘| tries to produce one particle of evidence show- 


ing the existence of any supernatural power 
whatever,and the further fact that the people 


| are not satisfied with their reilgion, They are 


continually asking for evidence. They are 
asking itin every imaginable way. The sects 
are continually dividing. There is no real 
religious serenity inthe world. Ali religions 
are opponents of intellectual liberty. Ibelieve 
in absolute mental freedom. Real religion 
with me isa thing not of the head, but of the 
heart; not a theory, not a catechism, not a 
ereed, but a life.” 

“What punishment, then, is inflicted upon 
man for crimes and wrongs committed in this 
life?” 3 

“Thare is no such thing as an intellectual 
crime. No man can commit a mental crime, 
To become a crime it must go beyond 
thought.” 

“What punishment is there for physical 
crime?” 

“Such punishmentas is necessary to protect 
society and for the reformation of the erimi- 
nal,” 

“If there is only punishment in this world, 
will not some escape punishment?” 

*T admit that all do not seem to be punished 
as they deserve, I also admit that all do not 
seem to be rewarded as they deserve; andthera 
isin this world, apparently, as great afailure 
in the matter of reward as ln the matier of 
punishment, If there is another life, a man 
will be happier there for having acted 
according to his highest idealin this. ButI 
do not discern in nature any efforttodo jus- 
tice.” 

“Are you generally received as flatteringly 
in your lecturing tours as you were here last 
Wednesday evening?” 

“Yos. At the same time, I was greatly fat- 
tered by my reception here,” 

“Then your views are not 80 unpopular as 
might be supposed from the abuse you re- 
ceive.” 

“It is my popularity they abuse. If my views 
were not popular thay, of course, would care 
nothing about what I say. I have no quarrel 
with the clergy. I am perfectly willing they 
should preach thair opinions, All I ask is the 
privilege to do my own thinking and to express 
my own thoughts.” . 

"Do you earée to make converts to your 
theory ?” 


g 
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7 "Yes, I would like to see everybody of my 
“opinion in this: I would like to see everybody 
-perfectly willing to give the same liberty to all 
; others which they claim tor themselves. 
2" oI wish everybody believed (as I do) that free 
: labors gives us wealth and free thought will 
_. give us truth.”— Washington Post. 


THE COUNCIL FIRE. 


Furnished with fuel by both White Men and 
Red. A paper of intense interest—History, 
* Legend, Tradition. Indian Policies, Causes of 
Wars, Massacres,ete. Only papar of the kind. 
“Hon. A. B. Meacham, x-S8upt, Indian Af- 
fairs, Editor, Monthly. 16 pages; $1.00 per 
yaar, Samples 10 cents. Address Council 
ive, Box 1949, Philadelphia, Pa, BiR 


Radical Lectures, 


BY 


JAMES W. STILLMAN. 
i. The Unknown God. 

2, Woman Suffrage, 

3. Herbert Spencer. 
4, Reform in Education. 

i For terms, address - 
i JAMES W. STILLMAN, 
32 128 Broadway, New York. 
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> WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS, 
: ThePopes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Papes—the 
Viosrs of Christ and Vicegerents of God— 
who flled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most Popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
tan. A friend styles it “rich, rare and racy.” 
273 pD., 12m0. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 75 cents in cloth. 

Address D. M. BENNETT. 
141 Eigbth St., N, Y. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS. 


Forms for organizing Societies, Forms for Oon- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services, 
Marriage Services, Naming of Infants, Obitu- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wills, ete, Also, nearl 
500 Liberal and Spiritualistic Hymos, origina’ 
and selected; for Public Meetings. Funerals, 
Social Gatherings, ate,, ete. The whole supple- 
mented by a fing selection of Recitations, com- 
rising many of the finest poetical gems in the 
anguage, Nearly 600 pages, nt the extremely 
low price of 75 cents ingloth. The price is made 
low, 80 that every family can haveacopy. Let 
none fail to have It. D.M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St., New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 

Bend 95 cents to DR, ANDREW STONE, Troy, N. 
Y.. and obtuin a large, hizhly-illustrated book 
on tha system of Vitalizing Treatment. ~ 1736 


YES WE WANT an agent in every town. 
Easy work at home. Write now and we 
YES wiilstart you. $8 a daysure to all. SIMP- 
BON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt St.. N. Y. 3E 
RIFLES, SHOF-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
gent O. O, D, for examination, all charges paid, 
No risk; no humbug. Write for catalogue. Ad- 


dress GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 6m027 


12 A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit 
and terms froe. TRUE & CO. Augusta 
alna, yi 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $ò 
outfit free, H. HALLELT ‘& 0O., Port- 
land, Maine. tyã0 


HEEORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Truly one of 
the most valuable works that have appeare 
within the last ten years. By PROF. DRAPER, 
Price, $1.75. 


per day at home. Samples 
$5 to $20 worth $e free. Stinson & Oo.. 
Portland. Maine. 17 
pee AND CON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 
ION; or an answer to the question. Have we 
a Bupernaturally-Revealed. Divinely-Insvired 
and Miraculously-Attested Religion in the 
- World? By E, E. Guru. ex-Univarsalist cler. 
avman. Papar, a cants: cloth, Ko canta. 


SPERMATORRHEA 


should be in the hands of those suffering from 
this LIFE-WASTING DISEASE, Itis an external 
application, and has thoroughly and perma- 
nently cured over one thousand cases, and 
‘some of them were in a terribly shattered con- 
dition; had been in the insane asylums, many 
had faliing-sickness-fits; others on the verge 
of consumption, while others again had ba- 
some foolish and hardly able to taka ogre of 
themselves. For further iuformation, address, 
‘with stamp, Vineland, N. J., where Dr. FED- 
Lows is permanently jocated, and obtain his 
private cirenlar, with cures sworn to, which ia 
unfmpeacinble testimony to the doctor's skili 
mod collebiltty as & hysielan An tronring this 
and most dangerous of a 8908866, 
SPERMATORRAGA, _ ttf 
4a TERMS WITHIN THE BEAQH OF ALI E0 
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BOOKS FOR THINKERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, No. 139 Eighth Street, New York, 


(A few doors East of Broadway.) 


; CONTENTS: 

Under the head of ‘“* War,” we have: Egypt, 
The Water Harvest, The Sources of the Nile 
Philosophy of Leisure, Agricultural Monog- 
amy, Inequality of Men, Famine the Mother 
of Astronomy, Cruelty the Nurse of Civiliza- 
Hon, Trial of the Dead. the Painted Tomb, 
Children of the Desert, The Horse of War, The 
Terrible Sahara, Pharaoh Triumphant, Egyp- 
tnan Country Honse, The Luxury Question, - 
ology Stops the Way, Empire of Ethiopia, The 
India Made, The Persian Shepherds, The King’s 
Herem, Origin of Greek Genius, Their Religion, 
The City of the Violet Crown, The University of 
Egypt, Seraglio Intrigue, Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, Tyranny of Athens, Alexander at 
Babylon, Two Faces Under One Hai, A Greek 
Voltaire, The Purple Trade, Discovery of the 
Atlantic, Introduction of the “A, B, C,” The 
Colonies of Carthage, The Gardens of the Hes- 
perides, Home Rule of Rome, The House of 
Baal, Siver Spain, The Poor Hated Old Man, 
Roman Baden Baden, Cato’s Little Farm, A 
Digsolute Prig, Africa’s Place in History, Civ- 
ilizing War. 

Under the head of ” Religion”: Ghost Wor- 
ship, Divine Hybrids, idolatry and _Dollatry, 
Who Made God? Nature in the Nude, The Sheik 
Abraham, Moses in Exile, The Delphi of the He- 
brews, Pope Samuel, A God-intoxicaled Man, 
A Pious Brigaud, By the Waters of Babylon, 
Character of Jehovah, Character Improves, 
Origin of the Devil, A Monopohzed Deity, 
Bright Side of the Cheracter of Jesus, Dark 
Side, The Miracle Doctor, The Ghetto, Rome 
Sleeping, Heavenly Ilusious, Episcopal Saliva, 
The Wonderful Well, The Truce of God, Achieve- 
ments of Mahomet, Negro States, The African 
Tat, Dance Ordeal, School, Philosophy of Sait, 
Bagdad of the West, Negroes in Mecca, The 
Blick Prophet, Tarks in Africa, 

Under the consideration of “‘ Liberty,” be 


shows us: The Ancient Germans, The Castle an 
Academy, The Serfs, The Monks, The Crusades, 
Venice, Arab Spain, The Hill of Tears, Ortho- 
dox Geography, India, Preater John, Lisbon 
Rejoices, Majestic Crime, Slavery in Londen, 
The Methodiste, Giants and Pigmies, Thomas 
Paine, Cotton, Neck and Neck, W. L, Garrison, 
Rebellion of the North, The Lost Cause, Future 
of Africa, Future of the Earth, Origin of Man, 
Tailed Minds. . 

Jn the consideration of “ Intellect ” he intro- 
duces: The Children of the Sun, Origin of Life, 
History of the Cell; Dawn of Reason, Origin of 
Love, The Ghost Religion, Origin of Priests, 
Invention of Hell, Musical Conversation, The 
Why, The Utility of the Aftections, Breeding 
Laws, Death of ‘Sin, Origin of Chastity, Rome 
and China, The Buddhists, The Age of the Ro- 
sary, War in the Future, The Expedicnt of Re- 
ligion, Fallacies of the Commane, American 
Prosperity, Inventions of the Fature, Theory of 
the Sonl, Duties of a Creator, The Theory Ex- 


OF OTHER LIBERAL WORKS FROM TIME TO TIME, 


FULL DESCRIPTION 


Send 10 cents for Prometheus containing 28 pp. choice reading matter 
and a Full List of Liberal Publications; or for List only, Free. 


- The Martyrdom of Man. 


By WINWOOD READE. 
12me, Extra Cloth, 543 pp. Postpaid, $3. 


plođed, Should the Truth be Toid? Christianity 
xposed, The Catastrophes of Progress, Moral 
Value of Hell-Fire, True Sources of Morality, 
Spurious Virtues of Theology, The True Relig- 
ion, The Last Sacrifice.” 


EXTRACT: : 
The good in this world predominates over 
the bad ; the good is ever increasing, the bad is 
ever diminishing. But, if God is Love, why is 
there any bad at all? Is the world like a novel, 
in which the villains are put in to make jt more 
dramatic, and in which virtue only triumphs in 
the third volume? It is certain that the feci- 
ings of the created have in no way been consid- 
ered, If, indeed, there were a judgment-day, 
it would be for min te appear at the bar, not as 
a criminal, but as an accuser. Whut has he 
done that he should be subjected to a life of tor- 
ture and temptation? God might have made 
us all happy, and he has made us miserable. Is 
that benevolence? God might hate made ns 
all pure, and he has made us all sinful. Is that 
the perfection of morality? J I believed in 
this man-created God, in this divine Nebuchad- 
nezzar, I would say, You can make me live in 
-your world, O Creator, but you cannot make 
me admire it; you can load me with chains, 
but you cannot make me flatter yon; you can 
send me to heil-fire, but you cannot obtain my 
esteem. And if you condemn me, you condemn 
yourself. If I have commitied sins, you in- 
vented them. whichis worse. Ifthe watch you 
have made does not go well, whose fault is 
that? is itrational to damn the wheels and the 
springs? 


PRESS NOTICES: 

It is really a remarkable book, in which uni- 
versal history is “ boiled down” with Surprising 
skill, . The boldest, and, so far as stor- 
ical argument goes, one of the ablest, assanlts 
ever made upon Christianity,—(Literary World. 

His history has a continuity, a rush, a carry- 
ing power, which remind us strikingly of Gib- 
pon.—[New Haven Palladium. ` 

The sketch of early Egyptian history, in the 
first chapter, is 2 masterpiece of historical wri- 
ting. He has astyle that reminds us of Macau- 
Jay.—{Penn Monthly. 

You turu over his pages with a fascination 
similar to that experienced in reading Washing- 
ton Irving.—{inter-Ocean. 

To readers who are attracted by the Darwin 
ian literature, this book, with its quaint declara- 
tion that “ Life is bottled sunshine,” may also 
be recommended.—{Pitisburgh Eve. Chronicle. 

Whoever would be jostled into attention, and 
led into unwoated channels of thought, will find 
this volume fall of interest and often of delight. 

—=—-(New Coveuant. 
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CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, 


IMPORTER AND PRINTER, 


139 EIGHTH 81., Bet, Broadway and Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


JUST ISSUED. 


BEYOND THE VEIL, 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautifn) deseriptions of life. occupations. 
ete.. in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Perey B, Randojoh. through the medi- 
umship of Mra. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With asteel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 

Price $1.50, boat-pald by. mail, 


, BENNETT i 
141 Bigbth 8t.. N. Y. 


Christianity and Infidelity 
RRV. G. E. HUMPEREY, Pro's, Clergyman, 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


Itwas conducted in the columnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen repiles by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 
Parr I,—The relative services of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 


ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part IlL—is there œ stronger probability 
that Ad Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true 

The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believersand unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

he New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
yolumé, says,” Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wi'h an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conc usions. on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . . Lightis-what we need, Let the coi- 
troversies proceed, Letthe blows descend upon 
the error-dispeling anvil. Let the sparka fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth. and nothing but the 
truth, ig what the people demand on all the 
great questions of the day, whether of Finance, 
Science, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let avory person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other. read the 
Humovbrey-Bennett Diseussiorn. 

A thick 12mo volume of 580 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid, to any address, forthe low 
price of one dollar. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 

141 Eighth St. New York. 
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: à on ever sold, Containing a Life of 
Pant IJ. —The relative services of Christian- | i 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most impor- 
tant political work, Clear type. Paper, 16 cts. 


THE ORISIS, Containing Nos. I. to XVI., in- 
clusive. Written in the “times that tried men’s 
souls ” during the American Revolution. 12mo, 
Fall, clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
eer in the world. On full, bold tyne. 12mo. 
aper. 60 cents; cloth, 80 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 26 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type, 
12mo. Paper. 40 cents; cloth. 75 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on fuil, bold type. Containing 
“Common Senge,” " The Crisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and "The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait, Cloth, $1.50. 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 12m0. Oomposed of the”“Age of Reason,” 
t Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “Letter to Mr, Ers- 
kine,” "Letter to Camille Jordan,” “An Essay 
on Dreame,” “OF the Religion of Deism.” ete., 
atc., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS, Com- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
eine, his Po- 

TICAL Writines—‘ Common Sense,” “ The 
Orisis.” “Rights of Man ”— his THuoLoarosL 
Writincs—"Age of Reason,” |“ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” "' Reply to the Bishon of Llan- 
daf,” ‘Letter to Mr. Erskine,” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “Letter to Camile Jordan,” “Ot the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH BERKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine, Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnish-d edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges. $4.50. ` 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12mo. Large, clear type, with a flne 
steel portrait of Paine. Paver. 40 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. Published by 

D. M. BENNETT, ; 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


ASTROLOCY. 


Pror. Listes. Astrologer, 505 W. 23d st., New 
York. 44 years’ practice, 27 in Boston. Oen be 
consulted by letter. Send for Circular. Address 
all letters 505 West 23d st.. Naw York City. 


THE OUTCAST. 
By Winwoop READE potior of "Martyrdom 


of Man. 
This is his last work. Mr. Reade was un~ 

questionably ona of the ablest writers of the 

presont century. His “ Martyrdom of Man” at- 

racted extraordinary attention in Europe and 

in this country. for its ability, brilliancy and 

boldness. s last work is regarded with 
ual favor, The English edition was publish- 
‘at two dollars. Wë give it entire for 


THIRTY CENTS IN PAPER. 


READER, that little cottage contains ona of 
the choicest libraries in the country. E buy 
my books of J. Franors Ruacues, Bibliopole, 
Bronson. Mich. Bare 0. P. works a specialty, 
Lists for stamp. 8m1 


THE EVOLUTION. No. 16. 


CONTENTS, 
MERETE 8T. NICHOLAS. By Prof, A. 


THE BATTLE OF THE CATS. 
HUMAN LIFE, ITS PHYSICAL, SOLU- 


MEDICAL | ASSISTANOE. aa 
FUNCTION, By Hanry Ed Rete 


y Ər, 
THE LABORER IN POLITICS. By Prof. 


A. R. Grote, 
. CURRENTE CALAMO PAPERS. No.2, By 
Edgar Faweatt, 
- COL, WARING AND HIS BOOKS. 
TRAPS BAITED WITH ORPHANS, 
. JOSEPH COOK’S LEOTURES. By Rev. 
= George W. Cocke. 
to, COOK oN GOD AND EVOLUTION. Byd. 
a Bell. 
Bookbuyers and those who wish to subsoribe 
2 pertodicals should see The Evolution, 
Ask Newadealers for it,or send 15 cents to 
The Evolution, 34 Dey street, New York. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE EVOLUTION, at $1,50 per year in advance, 
bhavetheir choice of 100 excellent books, each 
published at $1,50. One fine volume containing 
the following works*by Charles Dickens, oach 
entire, and handsomely bound, viz; Child’s 
History of England, Edwin Drood, Master 
Humphrey's Clock, The Mudfrog Association, 
A Holiday Romance,-and Geo, Silverman’s Ex- 
planation, will be sent toevery mew subscriber 
who sends us $1.50.and The Evolution will be 
sent one year free. (If the book issent by mail, 
15 cents must he sant for postage). Address, 
ASA K. BUTTS, 34 Dey Street, New York. 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Nnmber of the “HOLY OROS 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London cae 
tion of the same work, which created so much 
excitement in England. The original volume 
was issued by the “High Ohurch” authorities 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
and was designed to be introduced into the 
English Church. Price 26 centa. 

oi Highih Be. New York 
g .. New York. 
„AT The otber twenty-five numbers of the 

Huly Cross Series” are being brought out as 

rapidly as possible. 
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|The Career of Religious Ideas 


THEIR ULTIMATE, 


The Religion of Science. 
IBY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
World—ihe subjects treated as fellows: Chap. 
1.~—Introductory; Chap. II.—What is Religion? 
Ohap. ITI.—Fetishism ; Chap. 1V.—Pol°theism: 
Chap. V.—Monotheism; Chap, VI.—Valne of 
Ancient Bibles; Chap. VII.—Man’s Moral 
Progress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
Growth: Chap. VITI.—Theologiral Problems: 
Ohan. IX.—Man's Fall: Chap, X.—Freée Will, 
ee ie Rrenonsihiliiy; Chav: Gi Dntles 
an gations o an to God; an. XIL- 
The Ultimate of Religious Ideas. - 

Price, in paner, 60 centa; in cloth, 76 cents. 
Postage prepaid. D, M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth St. N. Y. 


OOKE UPON COOK.—Rev. GEORGE 

vs. REV. JOSEPH. An Exhanative Review 

ot the Sensation Lectures. Bee THE EVOLU- 
TION. No.18. 


NOTHER on J. Ta BELG S i 
eyiaws, — Un on Q 
THE EVOLUTION Norig. oS Bvolution in 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


THE BEST THING OUT. 
An Excellent, non-Rusting, Durable 
Galvanized Iron Plater, 


with directions for using thesame, will be sent, 

post-paid, on receipt of $1.25, with order and 

address. E. D. BLAKEMAN, 
Cirelavilla. O, 


The Evolution One Year Free 


To any one ordering cf me $5,00 worth of the 
works of A.B. Aleott, Louisa M. Alcott, Alger, 
Antoninus, Bagshot. Bain, Bartol, Bastian, 0. 
T, Brooks, Buckle, Carpenter, W. E Channing, 
E. D. Cheney, Clodd, Conlangs a, Dali, Darwin, 
Emerson, Enictetus. Fish, Goethe, Gregg, 
Gibbon. Higginson, Howells, Huxley, Interna- 
ttonal Setentifie Series, & Johnson, Lecky, 
Lessing, Lewes, Lubhock. Martineau. Mivert, 
Parton, Reade, Herbert Srencer, Tyndall, 
Weiss, and others. For further particulars. 
send 15 cents to 

THE EVOLUTION, 34 Dey street, New York. 


BOOK BUYERS, 


And all who Wish to subseribeto neriodicals 
should send 18 cents for No.16o0f The Evolu- 
tion. Addrass ` 

THE EVOLUTION, 84 Dey Street, N. Y. 


The Evolution for 1878 free 


To any one sending me an order for$5 worth 
or more ofany leading magazines (See Apple- 
ton’s advertisement}, or $10 worth of books. 

The Evolution free two vears to any one 
sending mean order for $10 worth or more of 
magazines, or $15 worth of books. All orders 
must ba accompanied with tha cash by ragis- 
tered letter. P. O. order. or draft on New York. 

Send 18 eents for Evolution No. 16and further 
partiouJlars. Address, ASA K. BUTTS, 

- s4 Day Street, 


oR MASTERLY CRITICISM READ 
EDGAR FAWOETT'’S articles In THE 
EVOLUTION. j ; 
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The Truth Seeker, Jonuory 19, 1878. 


Gems of Thought. 


“Norseuess falis the foot of time that only 
treads on flewers.—Spenser. 
‘Ivisg only great souls that know how much 
glory there is in being good.—Sophocles, 


How far that little candie throws his beams! 
Se shines a good déed in a naughty world. 
_ —Bhakspere. 
_ GrEat grief makes sacred those upon whom 
its handis laid. Joy may elevate. ambitions 
glorify, but sorrow alone can consecrats.— 
Horace Greeley. 

No standing armies are hesiied phere in- 
telligence prevaile. and where the press is 
free to disseminate the principles of truth, 
morality,and virtue among the people.— The 
Advocate. 

Let no man think lightly of good, saying in 
his heart, it will not benefit me. Even by the 
falling of water-drops a water pot is filled; 
the wise man becomes ful! of good evenif he 
gather it little by little —Suddia, 

Vrorous habits are so great a stain to human 
nature, and so odious in themselvés that 
every person actuated by right reason would 
avoid them, though ha were sure they would 
be always concealed both from God and man. 
—Gioero, 

THE greatest manis he who chooses right 
with the most invincible resolution; who re- 
sists the sorest temptation from within and 
without; who bears. the heaviest burdens 
eueerfally; who is calmest in storms and 
most fearless under menaces and frowns; 
whose reliance on truth and on virtue is most 
unfaltering.—Seneca. 

Goopness does not more certainly make 
men happy than happiness makes them good. 
We must distinguish between felicity and 
prosperity; for prosperity leads often to am- 
bition, aud ambition to disappointment; the 
courseis then over, the wheel turns round but 
ones; while the reaction of goodness and hap- 
piness is perpetual.—Landor. 

No mockery ia this world ever sounds to me 
so hollow as that of being told to cultivate 
happiness. Happiness is not a potato, to be 
planted in a mold and tilled with manure. 
Happiness is a glory shining far down upon 
us from heaven, She is adivine dew which 
the soul feels dropping upon it from the ama- 
ranth bloom and golden fruitage of paradise. 
—Charlotte Bronte. 


Lrvz for something. Do good, and leave be- 
hind you a monument of virtue that the storm 
of timecan never destroy, Write your name 
in kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of 
the thousands you come in contact with yearby 
year; you willi never be forgotten. No. your 
name, your deeds, will be as legible onthe 
hearts you leavs behind as the stars onthe 
brow of evaning. Good deeds wlll shine as 
the stars of heaven.— Chalmers. 


Many a child goes astray, not because thers 
is a want of prayer or virtue at home, but 
simply because home lacks sunshine. A child 
needs smiles as much as flowers need sun- 
beams. Children look little beyoudthe present 
moment. If athing pleases, they are apt to 
seek it; if it displeases, they are aptto avoid 
it. Ifhome is the place where faces are sour, 
aod words harsh, and fault-finding is ever on 
the ascendant, they will spend as many hours 
as possible elaewhere.—Anon, 


Auwayzs the idea of unbroken quiet broods 
around the grave. It is a port where the 
storms of life nevar beat, and the forms that 
have been tossedon its chafing waves lie quiet 
forevermore. Thoere the child nestles as 
peacefully as ever it layin its mother’s arms, 
andthe workman’s hands lie still by his side, 
and the thinker’s brain is pillowed in silent 
mnystery, and the poor girl's broken heart is 
steeped in à balm that extracts its secret woe,. 
andisinthe keeping of acharity that covers 
all blame.— Chapin, 


LEAEN from your earliest days to endure 
your principles against the perils of ridicule; 
you Gan no more exercise your reason if you 
live in constant draad of laughter than you 
can enjoy your life if you are in constant 
terrorof death. If you think it right to differ 
from the times,and to make a point of mor- 
als, do it; however rustic, however antiquated, 
however pedantic it may appear, doit. not for 
insolence, but seriously and grandly—as a 
man who woreasoul of his own in his bosom 
and did not wait tlli it was breathed into him 
by the breath of fashion.—Sidney Smith. 


— 


TELL me not that gold is king, or that cotton 
. is king. Laboris king of this earth, with its 
brawny arms and giant face bronzed and 
marked with toil and care. Itrust that the 
hour will come when he will be crowned in tri- 
umph, and I am hopeful that through this 
organization of Jabor the time will come—uot 
in your day, perhaps notin mine, but in the 
future not distant~when organiz3d, intelli- 
gent labor shall be able to own and control all 
thetvols and machinery necessary for pro- 
duction,and shall havea full and undivided 
share in all the blessings it creates.—Senator 
Booth. 


THERE urotwo ways of being happy—we may 
either diminish our wants or augment our 
means—either will do,the resultisihe same; 
and itis for each man to decide for himself, 
anddothat which happens to bethe easiest. 
If you are idle or sick or poor, however hard 
itmay be to diminish your wants,it will be 
harder to augment your means. If you are 
active and prosperous, or young, or in good 
health, it may be éasier for you to augment 
your means than to diminish your wante. 
Butif you are wise, you will do both at the 
same time, young or old, rich or poor, sick or 
well: and if you are very wise, you will do 
both in such a way as to augment the general 
happiness of sotisty.— Franklin, 


Gals and ei `; 


"A place for everything. and everythingin 
its place,” as the old woman said when ske 
stowed the broom, bellows, ball of yarn. two 
babies, curry-comb, three cats and a gridiron 
into an old oven. 


MicHiGan saloon keepers attempt to defert 


| the law by making the (so-called) pretty waiter 


-girls their partners in the business, and then 
asking why they cannot sell their own beer to 
their customers. 

A CaLrFornNia man tied one end of a rope 
around his waist, and lessced a cow with the 
other. He thought he had the cow, but at'the 
end.ofthe first half mile he began to suspect 
that the cow had him, ' 


“Pa, has the world.got a tail?” asked an 
urcbin of his father. "No, child. How could 
it have one when it is round?” “Well, per- 
sisted the heir. "why do the papers say ‘So 
wags the world’ if it. ain’t got a tail to wag 
about?” 

WEESTER’s Gictionrry contains over fifty 
thousand words. Mr. Jones saysthat when he 
came home late the other night, in the space of 
fifteen minutes his wife applied them all to 
him, including some extra ones andthe flire- 
shovel. 


A young bride who had been fashionably 
educated, was asked by her fond husband to 
attend to the ordering of the dinner, as he 
shouldn’t have time to go to market. Itisa 
factthat she blandly requested the butcher to 
send home lag of tongue, seventeen pounds 
of steak, and two halibuts.” 


A FAIR and buxom New York widow, who had 
buried three husbands, recently went with a 
gentleman who, in his younger days, bad paid 
her marked attentions, to visit the graves of 
her dear departed. After contemplating them 
in mournful silence, she murmured to her 
companion: “Ah, James, you might have been 
in that row now if you had only been a little 
more courageous.” 


A TALL Western girl, named Short, long loved 
a certain big Mr. Little; while Little, iile 
thinking of Short, loved a little lass named 
Long. To make along story shari, Little pro- 
posed to Long. and Short longed to be even 
with Littie’s shortcomings. Bo Bhort, meeting 
Long. threatened to marry Little before long. 
which caused Little,in a shorttime to marry 
Long. Query.—Did tall Short love big Little 
less because Littie loved Long? 


THERE isa story of a traveler ETE 
to reach Barnet, bad somehow got turned 
round,and was trotting along very composedly 
in the opposite direction from the right one to 
that town. Meeting afarmer on the road, he 
drew up, and asked, ” How far is it to Barnet, 
if I keep straight on?” ‘' Well.” suid the 
farmer, with a twinkle in his intelligent eye, 
“Gif yo keep straight on, it’s about twenty-five 
thousand miles; but if ye turn right round, 
and go ’tother way, it’s about half a mile.” 


A Yanxrez gentleman said that Naugatuck 
horses were celebrated fortheir general worth- 
lessness, imbecility,and marvelous slowness, 
He said a citizen sold one toa cavalry officer 
during the civil war, and warranted him to be 
a good war-horse. The soldier came back 
afterwards in a towering passion, and said he 
had been swindled. “As how?” said the Nan- 
tucketer. ‘'Why, there’s not a bit of go in 
him, and yet you warranted him as a good 
war-horse.” "Yes, I did; and he is a good 
war-horse; he’d soorer die than run!” 


. CHAPTER ON MISSES, 
The dear little Misses we meet with in life, 
What hopes and what fears they awaken; 
And when a man’staking a Miss for his wife, 
He is Miss-led as well as Miss-taken, 
When I courted Miss Kidd,and obtained the 
kias, 
I thought, in the warmth of my passion, 
That I'd made & great hit in thus gaining a 
Miss, 
But twas only a Miss-caleulation. 


For so many Misses surrounded Miss Kidd, 
With me and my love interfering: 
A jealous Misa-trust put into her head 
That she ought not to give mea hearing, 
Theresa certain Miss-chance that I met with 
oné day, 
Almost sent my hopes to destruction; 
And she felt a suspicion of all I might say, 
And all owing to one Miss-construction, 


Deceived by a Miss-information. I wrote 
The cause of her anger demanding; 
Miss- direction prevented har getting the note, 

And introduced Miss-understanding. 
When to make hér my wife I exultingly swore, 
Mias-belief made her doubt my intention. 
And ï nearly got wed to Miss-fortune before 
I could wean her from Miss-apprehension. 


But when she no longer would yield to Miss- 
doubt, 

Nor be Jed by Miss-apprehension. 

She had with Miss-like a most serious fall out, 
And to wed felt no more hesitation. 

But when to the church to bamarried we went, 
Miss-take made the parson to linger, 

And i got go annoyed by an awkward Miss-fit, 
Tcould not got the ring on her finger. 


Having been Miss-used, I now kept a strict 
watoh 


Though Tstiil Hved in fear of Miss-earriage, | 


And I found, when too late,an unlucky Miss- 
match 
Interfered with the joys of my marriage, 
Miss-rule in my dwelling put everything 
wrong, : 
Miss-management then took her station, 
Till my cash, like the time I take singing my 
song, 
Was all wasted by Mias-application. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
{ BY D. M. BENNETT, 


ol. 5. Nec. 3- 
Hasty and Ill-Advised Legislation. 
4 Since the formation of our Government, many acts 
dave been passed by Congress and the various leg- 
oa that were not called forby public necessity, 
‘were not wanted by a majority of the people, and 
were not calculated to promote the peace and wel- 
fare of the country. 
' This ill-advised legislation has often been induced 
“by personal and local interests, by mercenary motives, 
and often by hasty and inconsiderate action on the 
part of legislatures, who should not give their votes 
an favor of any bill until they thoroughly understand 
it, and are fully convinced that the welfare of the 
people will be promoted by its enactment. 
< Itis a problem not yet entirely settled, Which is 
the greater evil, too much law or too little. Suffice 
itto say that hundreds of thousands think that too 
much law has the preponderancy in point of evil. 
Thousands of congressional and legislative acts have 
from time to time been added to the statute books of 
the country which have been far worse than nothing, 
and the people of the country would have been 
much better off had they never been passed. 
` There is no doubt that for the last half century 
the country has had far too much legislation, far too 
many changes and modifications of the laws of the 
land. This interminable legislation, making hasty 
-laws and unmaking them, with what has grown out 
‘of the same, has cost the nation incomputable sums 
of money., 
-i ‘As the nation advances in population, civilization, 
‘and intelligence, this tendency to improper an@ill- 
considered legislation should be lessened, and 
fewer necessities ought to exist for unmaking the 
the laws that have been enacted. 
When, however, it is found that haste and undue 
inilnences have been employed in the passage of any 
, given statutes, and their action and effects are more 
productive of evil than of good, that by them the 
condition of the masses and of individuals is rendered 
worse instead of better, the only honest course for 
legislative bodies to pursue is to repeal the obnox- 
ious laws as soon as possible. 


Tre 87th and 42d CONGRESSES. 


a The thirty-seventh Congress performed noble 
deeds which entitled it to the veneration of the 
people of America. It provided means for conduct- 
ing the war for the suppression of the Rebellion, for 
paying the soldiers, for providing hospitals for the 
Sick and wounded of our army, and many other acts 
highly commendable and praiseworthy. ‘That session 
was an honor to our country, and should long be 
vemembered by every friend of American liberty, 
and of the unity aud permanence of our government. 
, The forty-second Congress, from Dec. 1872 to 
March 3, 1873, was of a different character. It was 
noted for the passage of laws for “back pay,” the 
Increase of salary from the President down to Con- 
gressmen and officers of inferior grade, but, worse 
‘than all the rest, a series of statutes known. as “the 
Comstock laws,” under which many worthy and 
exemplary people have been made to suffer most 
grievous wrongs. Nothing has been done by Con- 
gress since the foundation of our Government more 
Unconstitutional, more subversive of the hignest 
Principles of personal liberty, than the passage of 
those laws. If any session of Congress since the 
formation of our Government can be styled infa- 
mous, it must have been the forty-second. 

. 4 As a sample of the enactments alluded to, a single 
quotation (Sec. 3893, Title xlvi, U. S. Revised Stat- 
Utes) will be given: l 

| iue No obscene, lewd, or lascivious book, pamphlet, pic- 
ie print, or otoer publication of an indecent 
on ote or any article or thing intended for the preven- 
Pee [ peoception or procuring of abortion, nor any 
os ing intended or adapted for any indecent or 
mmoral use or nature, nor any written or printed card, 
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circular, book, pamphlet, advertisement, or notice of any 
kind giving information, directly or indirectly, where or 
how, or of whom, or by what means either of the things 
before mentioned may be obtained or made, nor any letter 
upon the envelope of which, or postal card upon which in- 
decent ‘or scurrilous epithets may be written or printed, 
shall be carried in the mail; and any person who shall 
knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited, for mailing or 
delivery, any of the herein before-mentioned articles or 
things, or any notice or paper containing any advertisement 
relating to the aforesaid articles or things, and any persor 
who, in pursuance of any plan or scheme for disposing of 
any of the herein before-mentioned articles or things, shall 
take or cause to be taken, from the mail any such letter or 
package, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, for every offense, be fined not less than one hundred 
dollars, nor more than five thousand dollars, or imprisoned 
at hard labor not jess than one year nor more than ten 
years, or both.” 

So far as real obscene books and prints which are 
calculated to inflame the passions are concerned, their 
circulation should be prohibited, by mail and all 
other modes of transportation, but the main provis- 
ions of the section are far too sweeping and indefi- 
nite. By its provisions a person may be imprisoned 
ten years and be fined five thousand dollars for send- 
ing a newspaper containing an advertisement of a 
remedy however simple, that would enable a mother 
to control the number of children she would bear ; 
A druggist may receive the same terrible punishment 
for sending two ounces of alum or sulphate of zine 
through the mail. Has any despotic country in the 
world a more terrible law than this? Does the 
Constitution confer the power upon Congress to 
enact any such law? No, No! 


How tur Law was Passxp. 


During the session of the forty-second Congress, 
up to the last day, some two hundred and nine acts, 
public and private, were passed, while upon that last 
day, and even within the few closing hours, mid the 
direst din and confusion ever witnessed in a mad- 
house, over two hundred and fifty acts were passed, 
and among these are included the “back pay,” the 
salary grab, Increased pay, the doubling of the 
President’s salary, and, alas, the infamous Comstock 
laws. In the uproar and tumult that prevailed 
it was utterly impossible for one member in ten to 
know anything of the nature of the bills he was 
voting for. There was no time for a moment’s ex- 
amination or discussion. The way they were rushed 
through and signed by the President without even 
reading the titles, as fast as a elerk could hand them 
to him, up to the last hours of his first term was a 
disgrace to American legislation. Even the member 
who introduced the bill in the Senate afterwards 
admitted that he had never read it. It was enough 
for him and hundreds of others who voted for it, to 
know that its passage was desired by Anthony 
Comstock and his New York Societies. Shall laws 
thus disgracefully enacted, and so destructive to the 
rights and liberties of the people be suffered to 
remain on the Statutes of our country? Liberty 
and justice forbid ! 


Wuat Suoutp Have BEEN DONE. 


If the Forty-second Congress deemed it right and 
proper to assume to point out what the people should 
send through the mails; what morals they should 
support; that they should be heavily punished when 
guilty of obscenity and indecency and all that, they 
should have gone a step farther and have defined in 
language plain and clear just what constitutes ob- 
scenity, indecency, and immorality, so that every 
citizen might know when he was violating the 
law. Itis only due to every person in the country 
that if constructive crimes are punishable with im- 
prisonment at hard labor for ten years and fines of 
five thousand dollars, they should be definitely 
enlightened as to what the crimes arefor which such 
heavy penalties are to be inflicted, 

This is done with all other crimes. Pages in the law 
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books are used to minutely define what is meant by 
murder, manslaughter, justifiable homicide, arson, 
forgery, perjury, etc. ete. There is no doubt.left as 
to what these crimes consist of, but in the Congres- 
sional crimes of obscenity, indecency and immor- 
ality the makers of the law do not deign to point - 
out in what these terrible crimes consist, but leave 
them to the very uncertain and defective interpreta- 
tion and construction of judges, jurors, prosecutors, 
informers and spies. .The terms are too vague and 
too much of the nature of gum elastic to thus remain 
undefined among the laws of the country. Whatis | 
indecent to one man may be perfectly decent to an-. 
other ; what is immoral to one individual may be 
morality itself to another, and what is low and ob- 
scene to Mr. A., maybe purity and divinity to Mr. ' 
B. It is not the province of Congress to make these 
capital offenses, but if they inflict such terrible pun- 
ishments they should not have disposed of them in 
that slip-shod manner. Will Congress please tell us 
what immorality is, what indecency is, what obscen- 
ity is, or decline to have anything to say or do about 
them ? 


Wuat Is THE PROVINCE OF THE GENERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT? 


According to the Constitution under which we 
have existed as a nation for nearly a century, the 
duty of Congress or the General Government 
consists in defining and punishing piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas and against the 
laws of nations, to provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting ; to make rules for the government | 
and regulation of land and naval forces, and to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all: cases in reference 
to forts, dock-yards, etc. In reference to postal 
matters the ouly rights delegated to it are embraced 
in the words, “To establish post-offices and post- 
roads.” The word post-office is nowhere else men- 
tioned in the instrument. Among the guarantees 
of the Constitution which have ever been prized 
by the American people, and which they will cherish 
with the utmost jealousy, are religious freedom, 
freedom of speech, liberty of the press, right of 
petition for the redress of grievances, etc. 

The duties imposed upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution do not include the: control of religious 
views and opinions, nor the practice of any particu- 
lar code of morals, any creeds or dogmas, nor the 
observation of any. special’ school of precepts and 
injunctions, It is not the duty of the general gov- 
ernment to see that the citizens of the nation attend ` 
church regularly or pay their pew rents promptly or 
send their children duly.to Sunday-school. In short, 
the morals of the people form no. part of the cares. 
resting upon Congress, and. when they so far step 
aside from the line of work laid out for them by the 
Constitution their labors are entirely superfluous and 
are not entitled to the respect and observance of 
their constituents and creators. If the morals of 
the people are to be subjects of legislation at all it 
comes within the province‘of the several States and 
forms no part of Congressional duties. 

The one mention made of post-offices hardly justi- 
fies Congress in passing the most onerous and in- 
quisitorial laws, for Instance subjecting citizens to 
imprisonment for ten years and-a fine of ten thou- 
sand dollars for daring to send by mail a cireular or 
a newspaper giving the slightest information as to 
where a remedy can be procured or intelligence can 
be found that will safely and. scientifically prevent 
an undue increase of the families of the poor and 
laboring classes. Such laws have been passed and 
disgrace the statute books of our country to-day. 
If Congress cannot find better employment than the 
passage of such laws it is suggested that they ad- 
journ and return to their respective homes where 
they ought to remain without taxing the people to 
pay for services worse than useless. 
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The Radical Pulpit. 
Life as a Test of Creed. 


SERMON BY O. B, FROTHINGHAM. 


I take a text this morning from “Pope’s Essay on 
Man:” 


‘For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; _ 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” 


The poem from which these lines are taken was 
written to give expression to the system of Lord Bol- 
ingbroke, one of the brightest wits, the most conspic- 
uous statesman, and the most determined Infidel 
during the reign of Queen Anne of England. His 
system was a system of natural religion as opposed to 
revealed religion, He did not go so far as to say 
that no revelation from Deity was possible, but he did 
go so far as to say that no revelation could be proved 
to be actual. His criticism on the Bible, upon the 
Christian Church, upon the institutions of religion, 
as formed in his day, was very searching and very 
specious, and he lavished a great deal of very extra- 
ordinary sarcasm on the religious usages of his 
generation. His belief was in natural law, and the 
root of his system was that the will of the Deity ex- 
pressed itself in the laws of the Universe; and that 
a faithful worship of the Deity consisted not in rites 
or prayers, or priestly observances, but in a faithful 
observation of the laws of the Universe so far as 
they were understood. Practically, the sentiment 
expressed in these lines I have quoted from Alexan- 
der Pope is of immense importance. To say that 
a true worship isa life and not a creed, that the 
conflict over forms and modes is useless, vain, and 
contemptible, and then the test of a noble observa- 
tion of the divine laws as a faithful character strikes 
at the root of all religious institutions and beliefs— 
to say this, is to call off the attention that has here- 
tofore been given to matters that concern only the 
super-sensual world. It is to call once more, yet for 
the first time in Christendom, to the honor, respect, 
and service for ordinary things; it is to recall the 
thoughts, desires, and purposes of mankind from 
things entirely out of their vision and beyond their 
reach to the things that be immediately above them, 
that concern them in their daily walk and conversa- 
tion, and to decide for them whether their lives in 
this world shall be good for something or good for 
nothing. The spread of a principle like this would 
work nothing less than a complete revolution in all 
religious thought, feeling, and observation. 

Thus far, therefore, in its general scope, the prin- 
ciple enunciated by: Pope is of immeasurable value ; 
but when we take it up, and criticise it point by 
point, it is weakened. 

“His can’t be wrong whose life is in theright”; but 
whose is in the right? Does not the principle assume 
that somebody lives a righteous life? Perhaps yours 
as well as anybody's is the standard; and who is to 
be allowed to set up his life, or even his conception 
of what life should be, as the standard by which 
creeds are to be judged. The looseness of the lines 
is something extraordinary. It seems to beimagined 
thatit is an easier thing to say what righteousness, 
rectitude, equity, justness and goodness are, than to 
say what truth is; that it is an easier thing to say 
what conduct is under any particular circumstances, 
than to say what we should think about the order- 
ing of the world. 

The search for truth is exceedingly long and difti- 
cult; ay, the ultimate of truth is more than this 
generation will ever attain, or many generations to 
come. Indeed, it is beyond our quest entirely; but 
it is possible to strike upon certain leading principles, 
and it is possible to get certain grand ideas, if not 
the key which may open some chambers. 

But who shall say what goodness is? what the ulti- 
mate form of character under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances ? Is it so easy to know what one should 
do, how one should conduet himself, how one should 
show himself to this person or to that person? The 
moment we come upon the kind of character, the 
moment we touch upon the rule of conduct, that 
moment we are lost in perplexity. 

It is not easier to find out what is good than it is to 
find out what is true. When the Apostle Paul says 
“ Prove all things, hold fast unto that which is good,” 
we imagine he says a very simple thing, He says an 
extremely difficult thing; in fact, to hold fast to that 
which ig good is the most difficult thing to do. 
Furthermore, how many lives are entitled to be 
called righteous--I mean extremely righteous—that 
consistently hold fast to that which is good? How 
many lives are more than fragments? We live, 
morally, from hand to mouth; we are blown about 
by every wind of doctrine; to-day we feel thus, 
to-morrow we may feel otherwise. Our purposes are 
haughty, our intentions faint, our very ideas are not 
the same from month to month. 

How few people plow a straight furrow! A wind 
strikes our little vessel and the creed goes down; 
and sorrow, and disappointment, and striking calam- 
ity find us entirely unprepared, We thought we 
knew something ; we thought we sat upon a basis. 
It was a dream, a notion; something that we had 
heard on Sunday. It was a voice that ran, like an 


iron thread, all through our feeling, desire, and. pur- 
pose, to one ultimate object. 

` To reason from life back to creed is an exceedingly 
delicate thing. Whose life will you take? Alexan- 


der Pope’s, the man who wrote these lines? Pope is 


said to have ‘had some good qualities—he loved his 
mother, he was faithful to her in her old age, took 


| care of her when she was poor, he is known to have 


told the truth several times—but he was envious and 
revengeful. Say a word about his verses, and he 
would put you on the pillory-of his satire, hold you 
up to the laughing people. He could hate with a 
tenacity, a bitterness and rancor which is said to be 
unexampled. 

He wrote this “Essay on Man” to glorify the In- 
fidel system ‘of his noble Lord Bolingbroke, but 
when it came to certain vulgar Infidels about town, 
he held them of no account, not being in fashionable 
society, and ranked them among the dunces and 
fools, and poured his contempt on. their miserable 
heads. “His can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.” But whose life will you take? I think now 
of one of the greatest men that this continent has 
produced, a man who died three or four years ago, a 
man of immense grandeur and stateliness of char- 
acter, 2 monumental man, a man whom future times 
will think more of than we do. 

In his early manhood he left wealth, a splendid 
career which was offered him, great friends, charm- 
ing society, all that the world called friendship, left 
it all, left it without a murmur, and gave himself, 
with all the strength of his intellect, with all the 
massiveness of his thought, with all the consecration 
of his character, to that cause which in his genera- 
tion was considered the meanest, the ignoblest, 
least reputable of any; left his great friends, who 
cut him on the street, who passed by on the other 
side when they saw him coming; but he never fal- 
tered, never flinched when the demand for heroism 
was made upon him, that made him an outcast from 
his country and compelled him to drag a wretched, 
baneful body from land to land, had pending on his 
intellectual head the drooping scorn of his genera- 
tion, A man whom I never think of without feeling 
that I stand in the presence of one of the human im- 
mortals. Men said of him, and say of him now, and 
will always, that he was unsympathetic, that he was 
cold, that he lacked imagination, that he lacked feel- 
ing, that he was exclusively overbearing in his ethi- 
éal principles, that he rode on his splendid charger 
trampling under foot those whom he should have 
respected as his leaders; but his criticism was 
unsparing, and his feelings were ungenerous, there- 
fore we have not the consent of even his own gene- 
ration to this type of character. Whose life will 
you take? tes 

I think of another man, a friend of this last, and 
yet so unlike him; a man of immense wealth, whose 
windows and doors were open; a man of vast sym- 
pathy, a man of vast wealth, who distributed it 
with both hands broadcast, whose ear listened to 
every creature, whose eye detested every form of 
suffering, whose heart and will went out in charity, 
with benefit and benediction to the poor and mis- 
erable without the slightest regard to condition. 
What will you say of such a man as this, was his 
life a life in the right? 

Why, but you can reason back from life to creed. 
Men said of him that he lacked judgment, that he 
was Visionary, that he was occasionally fanatical, that 
his gifts hurt as many as they helped, that he was a 
man who meant to please, but ended by doing some- 
thing different. Whose life is in the right? 

Take two private lives, I have been speaking of 
public characters. I think of a young man of excel- 
lent purpose and character, with which we cannot 
find fault; he has taste and talents; he has a busi- 
ness which he understands and in which he would 
achieve distinction ; he has friends, many ; he is pop- 
ular among his friends, but he is loose, he is careless, 
slipshod in the substance of his character. He can- 
not stand by principle, cannot move straight on, but 
conflicts and theorizes, going this way, going that 
way, and there is something about him which does 
not convey respect. That life is not in the right; 
something is wanting. I have in mind another one 
who is very strict and conscientious, literal and 
prosaic, true to the letter, not swerving a hair’s 
breadth from the line of justice, sees with the 
utmost distinctness what is before his vision and fol- 
lows it regardless of.consequences. He is all con- 
science. But conscience is individuality, it is con- 
science without the con, without the connection, 
without the sympathy or consideration, conscience 
that does not take in what is due to other people, 
but only what is due to himself. Conscience without 
a conscience, because the determining knowledge 
which his conscience applies. is simply a strict 
observance of the dictates: of his own personal char- 
acter. Bitter, extremely narrow—very admirable, 
very noble, in a manner, but narrow and perverse, Is 
that right? Is that the life from which you can 
form the creed? Not so. It is too exclusive, too 
limited, too personal, too individual, not enough of 
the sense of relationship which each one sustains to 
the rest. 

“His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,” 


Whose life? The Hebrews said Moses, the Chris- 
tian says Jesus, the Hindoos Buddha, the Chinese . 
say Confucius. There is no universal type of 
character. There is'no person, however magnifi- 
cent, before whom the whole race kneels. We are 
all fragments. The best are but stones in the whole 
edifice, e 7 

Therefore, I say, it is all hopeless, absolutely 
hopeless, to reason backward from conduct to creed, 
from character to belief. It is easier to. reason, 
though there are graceless zealots who contend, and 
earnestly contend, not for modes, not for mere 
forms and definitions, or belief, but for those 
strong ideas, for those remarkable principles, for 


‘those strange convictions that take hold of the 


mind. 

Most people, men and women, as character, have 
no belief, have no creed; but whenever you see a 
man. or woman of character, a man or woman whose 
life stands for something, be sure there is a mode 
behind him—something which animates him though. 
he dreams not of it, something which lifts him up, 
sustains and consoles him, though he may not know 
from where the strength and consolation comes. 
Take the creed of Christendom ; it is very simple. 
The substance of the creed of Christendom may be 
mentioned in a few words-——the theories are number- 
less. The sects can be counted by the hundreds, but 
the few cardinal principles may be numbered on 
one’s fingers:—That man is ina helpless, abject con- 
dition, unable by his natural faculties to find the 
truth, unable by the natural powers of his heart to 
achieve goodness; unable by the sheer force of his 
will to attain justice, a fallen being, hopeless and 
helpless, struggling along. Life is a long waste, a 
weary pilgrimage over which he must go as he can, 
finding his way by light that comes only from above. 
A God, a personal individual Being, gives him light 
for his darkness, takes him under tutorage, educates 
him, drills him, and so by a long and wearisome 
course of discipline, he triumphantly restores him at 
last to his felicity beyond the grave, A very simple 
scheme of things, but how tremendously strong! how 
compact! Jt is simply impossible that any rational 
creature should believe that, and not feel the force of 
it thrill in every drop of blood, It has done so. 
Take Christendom through and through, in the ages 
when this faith has prevailed, and see those types of 
characters corresponding to it, that surpass in grand- 
eur and in loveliness anything the world has seen 
before. But what sort of a life is it that answers to 
the creed? It is an austere life. The man who 
believes this must seldom smile; he is grim, devoted, 
resolute ; he feels himself to be a person whose place 
is divinely appointed, whose work is providentially 
set, who goes through the world like aspy through a 
hostile camp—in disguise, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, keeping himself under a control, 
not allowing his eyes to wander, or his thoughts to 
swerve, Pleasure he despises. Luxury, comfort, 
these are evil, Such work as God appoints him to 
do—buying, selling, trading, teaching, learning—he 
will do, with a grim determination, without joy, 
without elasticity of feeling, without any sense of his 
being anything else. He will do it as long as he is 
required to do it, but not for the benefit of mankind, 
not as a contribution to the welfare of the world, but 
as a penance laid upon him—a worm of the dust—to 
fill his little place, and discharge the duty of his lit- 
tle hour, until the place is vacant by his death, and 
the hour is ended. This man cares nothing about 
art, disregards science. His ideal of literature, the 
one book that he studies—studies on his knees, 
prays, weeps over it—is the Bible, the Word of God. 
That is his guide, that contains all that is essential 
for a rational being to know, that throws his thoughts 
upon the beyond, that keeps before him the dreams’ 
of his soul. He will give money to spread it abroad. 
He will give thousands and thousands of dollars’ to 
sway a soul to reverence it, while he will give ten or 
fifteen dollars, perhaps, to relieve poverty or suffer- 
ing, or misery, to redeem the temporal lot of man- 
kind, for his charity is not hearty; it is not born of 
natural sympathy, there is no touch of the human. 
It is the charity that is appointed and prescribed by 
the gospel, it is appointed by the creed, by divine 
texts, to save his soul, to get him out of hell and into 
heaven. The temporal lot of mankind is of second- 
ary importance, What matters it that men are a 
little richer or a little poorer, more or less comfort- 
able, more orless privileged, when in afew years at 
the most, all will be over, while everlasting ages will 
remain for the soul! 

This type of life, therefore, that we have seen 
over and over again, among Catholics, among Protes- 
tants, among Protestants of every name—this type of 
life is traceable directly to that simple rugged creed 
which has been preached for nearly two thousand 

ears, 
Now take the opposite creed-—the creed that I 
explain from Sunday to Sunday-——the creed of evolu- 
tion. This creed proceeds from a different begin- 
ning, looking to a different ending, continued over a 
different course. The substance of this creed may 
be expressed in a few words, Undoubtedly, in part, 
it allows of great differences, but the substance of it 
is this: that an unknown and unsearchable force lies 


behind creation, protects and impels us. The course 
of things has been from the lowest rudimental begin- 
ning onward and upward to the present point, and is 
destined to pass beyond this point to unimaginable 
splendor. ‘The world of nian lives, is growing, is 
making, from year to year, ay, from day to day. 
The race of man is making. Man is the real creator. 
Man is the real care-taker. Man is the ultimate 
ruler, Therefore the actual movement of the world 
depends not upon this personal individual, of whom 
it is said that he touches the spring to open the 
organized forces which drive the wheel. 

Now, what sort of a life is it that is based upon a 
creed. like this? Exactly the opposite in the most 
cardinal respects from that which is called Christian! 
In the first place, the. holder of this creed is not 
ascetic, he is not grim or austere, he does not skulk 
or cower though the world; he walks through like a 
man, or tries to. He believes not that one partic- 
ular shape of thought or of disposition is acceptable 
to all. The musician, the merchant, the financier, 
the mventor—men of all pursuits, of all talents, men 
of every land, are equally required to carry on the 
work of society; therefore there is no contempt, no 
spirit of depreciation, but a large and general sympa- 
thy, an attempt to understand everybody, to take 
each at his best, and to allow for every manner of 
faults that each can show. This man is perpetually 
inquiring about the truth; he is no graceless zealot 
who fights for modes; but he is one of the earnest 
people who contend for the principle of things. He 
wishes to know more from day to day, to cast off 

rejudice, to scatter ignorance, to ground his creed. 

e believes in having a better creed the day after 
to-morrow than he has to-day, the substance of it 
always remaining the same. ‘Therefore he reads, he 
studies, and endeavors to learn what the scientific man 
has to say, what the philosopher has to say, what the 
man of literature has to say; gathering and enriching 
his mind and increasing his power—tributary streams 
leading from the whole domain of human knowledge. 
Therefore, instead of being a devotee of a particular 
system, instead of being wedded to.a special creed or 
dogma, he keeps his mind open and hospitable to 
universal truth. Then, for his charity, it is simply 
human. His interest is in this life, in this world, in 
the people of this world, in the problems of this life, 
in the laws of character, in the conditions of society. 
His interest is in the working out of these problems in 
which the poor, the ignorant, the weak, the oppressed, 
as well as the enlightened and the strong, are inter- 
ested. He looks to a future, a future in this world, 
that is to result from the power of his own elements. 
See the reverse of some cardinal qualities in both 
faiths: that preaches content and prayer— this 


preaches effort ; that preaches reliance upon super-. 


human powers—this preaches reliance upon human 
effort; that preaches resignation, submission—this 
preaches courage, determination, fortitude, resolution; 
that teaches that man can do nothing, that God must 
do all—this teaches that man must do everything, 
that God, except through man, does nothing. In the 
upper and lower planes the two systems correspond. 
The believers in both systems tell the truth, are faith- 
ful to their neighbors and both have all those great 
principles of humility, of ‘meekness, of aspiration. 
‘What a tender, what a touching side there is to the 
life that believes this! No one can feel that his 
thinking, his feeling, his wishes, have their effect in 
helping the world on, in making it easier for some- 
body, to help enlighten somebody, easing somebody’s 
cares, without having a fount of inspiration pouring 
into his heart that lifts him out of his stupor, and 
makes him determined to do his best, be it much or 
little, be it with the heart or will, be it with pen or 
thought, be it simply with the glistening eye or 
smiling face. No one can feel the responsibility of 
that without having a spirit of inspiration pouring 
into him far purer, far more exalting, than that 
which comes from looking toward the angels. The 
ery of sorrow, the plaint of suffering, the moan of 
loneliness and pain, the strain of agony from the 
broken heart—if these do not touch our hearts, 
then no strain from heaven will ever do it. He 
cousiders héw his carelessness, waywardnesss, his 
waste of plenty, all his sauandered opportunities, 
may depress the strong hope and withdraw follow- 
ers from that general will that bears the race 
onward, making it harder to answer the question, to 
solve the problem, making it harder to draw the 
breath of life. And is not life worth living for to 
him who can believe that he lives in a world organ- 
ized as we know this world is, with the myriad stars 
every night, with the unceasing, unswerving sun— 
the unabating sun, that has been pouring its creative 
beams for millions of years upon this poor planet, 
and will go on and do the same for millions of years 
to come—is it not worth living for to be in a world 
where there are all these questions to be asked and 
answered, all these problems waiting for the solving; 
where there is nobody that does not lack something 
that we can give with our hands, with our hearts, 
with our brains, with our simplest faculties? Is it 
not worth while to think that when we have done 
our utmost, and laid ourselves down to our qie 
sleep, the everlastıng forces will still go on, making 
the world more and more beautiful, and the lot of 
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man brighter and brighter, and bring about the con- 
summation to which we have added our little trifle 
of help? “His can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.” Let those who believe a creed as magnifi- 
cent as this try to live up to it, try to base their life 
upon, it, and these lines that have become so popular 
that they are repeated, day and day again, without 
any meaning attached to them, will once more blaze 
with light, and we shall find that it is not a difficult 
thing any more to reason from the noblest life to the 
noblest belief. 


Scientific Department. | 


Tyndall on Man’s Soul. 
THE PHILOSOPHER’S RECENT ADDRESS AT BIRMINGHAM, 


NATURE ENCOURAGES -RIGHT DOING. 

‘ What,” I have heard it argued, ‘‘is the use of preach- 
ing about duty if man’s predetermined position in the 
moral world renders him incapable of profiting by advice?” 
Who knows that he is incapable? The preacher's last word 
enters as a factor into the man’s conduct; aud it may bea 
most important factor, unlocking moral energies which 
might otherwise remain imprisoned and unused. If the 
preachér feel that words of enlightenment, courage, and 
admonition enter into theglist of forces employed by nature 
for man’s amelioration since she gifted man with speech, 
he will suffer no paralysis to fall upon his tongue. 
Dung the fig-tree hopefully, and not until its barrenness 
has been demonstrated beyond a doubt let the sentence go 
forth, ‘‘Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground?” Ire. 
member when a youth in the town of Halifax, some 32 years 
ago, attending a lecture given by a young man to a small 
but select audience. The aspect of the lecturer was earnest 
and'practical, and his voice soon riveted attention. He 
spoke of duty, defining it as a debt owed, and there was a 
kindling vigor in his words which must have strengthened 
the sense of duty in the minds of those who heard him 
No speculations regarding the freedom of the will could 
alter the fact that the words of that young man did me 
good. His name was George Dawson. He also spoke, if 
you will allow me to allude to it, of a social subject much 
discussed at the time—the Chartist subject of ‘ leveling.” 
Suppose, he said, two men to be equal at night, and that 
one rises.at six, while the other sleeps till nine next morn- 
ing, what becomes of your leveling? And inso speaking he 
made himself the mouthpiece of nature, which, as we have 
seen, secures advance, not by the reduction of all to a com- 
mon level, but by the encouragement and conversation of 
what is best. 

THE FEAR OF HELL. 

It may be urged that, in dealing as above with my hypo- 
thetical criminal, I am assuming a state of things brought 
about by the influence of religions which include the dog- 
mas of theology and the belief in free will—a state, namely, 
in which a moral] majority control and keep in awe an im- 
moral minority. The heart of man is deceitful above al] 
things and desperately wicked. Withdraw, then, our 
theologic sanctions, including the belief in free will, and 
the condition of the race will be typified by the samples of 
individual wickedness which have been adduced. We 
shall all, that is, become robbers, and ravishers, and mur- 
derers. From much that has been written of late, it would 
seem that this astounding inference finds house room in 
many minds. Possibly, the people who hold such views 
might be able to illustrate them by individual instances, 

The fear of hell’s ahangman’s whip 
To keep the wretch in order. 
Remove the fear, and the wretch following his natural in- 
stinct may become disorderly; but I refuse to accept him 
as a sample of humanity. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die,” is by no means the ethical consequence 
of free thought, To many of you the name of George 
Jagob Holyoake is doubtless familiar, and you are probably 
aware that at no man in England has the term Atheist been 
more frequently pelted. There are, moreover, really few 
who have more completely liberated themselves from theo- 
logical notions. 
ATHRISTIC MORALITY, 

Among working-class politicians Mr. Holyoake is a lead- 
er. Does he exhort his followers to ‘‘eat and drink, for to 
morrow we die?” Notso. Inthe August number of the 
XALXth Century you will find these words from his pen: 
“The gospel of dirt is bad enough, but the gospel of mere 
material comfort is much worse.” He contemptuously calls 
the Comtist championship of the workingman “the cham- 
pionship of the trencher.” He would place ‘‘the leanest 
liberty which brought with it the dignity and power of self- 
help” higher than ‘‘any prospect of a full plate without it.” 
Such is the doctrine taught by this ‘‘ Atheistic” leader ; 
and no Christian, I apprehend, need be ashamed of it. Not 
in the way assumed by our dogmatic teachers has the mor- 
ality of human nature been propped up. The power which 
has moulded us thus far has worked with stern tools upon 
a very rigid stuff. What it has done cannot be so readily 
undone; and it has endowed us with moral constitutions 
which take pleasure in the noble, the beautiful, and the 
true, just ab surely as it has endowed us with sentient 
organisms which finds aloes bitter and sugar sweet. That 
power did not work with delusions, nor will it stay its hand 
when such are removed. Facts rather than dogmas have 
been its ministers—hunger and thirst, heat and cold, pleas. 
ure and pain, sympathy, shame, pride, love, hate, terror, 
awe—such were the forces, the interaction and adjustment 
of which during the immeasurable ages of his development 
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moral nature, and such are the forces that will be effectual 


to the end. 
WHY MEN ASPIRE TỌ HEAVEN. 


Some may retort that, even on my own showing, ‘‘ the 
power which makes for righteousness” has dealt in delus- 
ions ; for it cannot be denied that the beliefs of religion, 
including the dogmas of theology and the freedom of the 
will, have had some effect in moulding the moral world. 
Granted ; but I do not think that this goes to the root of 
the matter. Are you quite sure that those beliefs and 
dogmas are primary and not derived—that they are not the 
products, instead of being the creators, of man’s moral 
nature? I think it is in one of the “Latter Day Pam- 
phiets” that Carlyle corrects a reasoner, who deduced the 
nobility of man from a belief in heaven, by telling him that 
he puts the cart before the horse, the real truth being that 
the belief in heaven is derived from the nobility of man. 
The bird’s instinct to weave its nest is referred to by Emer- 
son as typical of the force which built cathredals, temples, 
and pyramids: 

Knowest thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves and feathers from her breast? 
Or how the fish outhuiltits shell, 
Painting with morn each annual cell? 
Such and so grew these holy piles 
While love and terror laid the tiles; 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England's abbeys bend the sky 

As on its friend with kindred eye; 

For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air, 

And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them unto her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes and with Arrarat. 

Surely many of the utterances which have been accepted 
as descriptions ought to be interpreted as aspirations, or as 
having their roots in aspiration, instead of objective knowi- 
edge. 

A FALSE DREAM OF PEACE. 

Does the song of the herald angels, ‘‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men,” 
express the exaltation and the yearning of a human soul, or 
does it describe an optical and acoustical fact—a visible 
host and an audible song? If the former, the exaltation 
and the yearning are man’s imperishable possession—a fer- 
ment long confined to individuals, but which may by and 
by become the leaven of the race. If the latter, then belief 
in the entire transaction is wrecked by nonfulfillment, 
Look to the Hast at the present moment as a comment on 
the promise of peace on earth and good will toward men. 
That promise is a dream dissolved by the experience of 
eighteen centuries. But though the mechanical theory of 
a vocal heavenly multitude proves untenable, the immortal 
song and the feelings it expresses are still ours, to beincor- 
porated, let us hope, in purer and less shadowy forms in 
the poetry, philosophy, and practice of the future. 


WHAT TO HOPE FOR. 


Thus, following the lead of physical science, we are 
brought from the solution of continuity into the presence 
of problems which, as usually classified, lie entirely outside 
the domain of physics, To these problems thoughtful and 
penetrative minds are now applying those methods of 
research which in physical science has proved their truth 
by their fruits, There is on all hands a growing repug- 
nance to invoke the supernatural in accounting for the phe- 
nomena of human life, and the thoughtful minds just 
referred to, finding no trace of evidence in favor of any 
other origin, are driven to seek in the interaction of social 
forces the genesis and development of man’s moral nature. 
If they succeed in their search—and Í think they are sure to 
succeed—social duty would be raised to a higher level of 
significance, and the deepening sense of social duty, would, 
it is to be hoped, lessen, if not obliterate, the strife and 
heart-burnings which now beset and disguise our social life. 
Towards this great end it behooves us one and all to work, 
and, (levoutly wishing its consummation, I have the honor 
ladies and gentlemen, to bid you a friendly farewell. 


Girard College. 


Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; The Philadelphia Bulletin 
of Dec. 26 contains a description of the new buildings at 
Girard College, in that City, in which it is stated that ‘the 
handsome Chapel facing the new buildings is nearly com- 
plete, and will soon be ready for occupancy.” Perhaps 
some one of your correspondents in the Quaker City will 
inform your readers by what authority or by what strategy 
a chapel, which we understand to be a building dedicated 
to superstitious uses, is made an annex of that secular in- 
stitution. Have the worshipers of some sect stolen Girard 
College? Ifso, which is the fortunate sect ? The spirit 
of Stephen Girard’s will is to prevent the intrusion of 
sectaries, even religionists, into this asylum for orphans. 
By what perversion of the letter is the erection of a fane 
sanctioned ? The will was once in peril from the relatives 
of Girard, who hoped to secure fòr themselves a portion 
of his large estate. Itiseverybody’s business now to see 
that its provisions are not evaded, and this noble benevo- 
lence subsidized by any church. I knew W. H. Allen, the 
present President of Girard College, years ago, when he 
was a professor in Dickinson College, and believe that he 
was placed in the office he now holds on account of his 
non-sectarian views. He is aman of well-known probity 
and ability, and independence as well. Certainly he will not 
remain silent if an invasion of the Girard territory is at- 


tempted by chapel-builders and idolaters. : 
W. 0. RHEEM, 
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Workings of the Comstock Laws. 
CASH OF MRS, WOODHULL AND MI8S CLAFLIN. 


These two sisters were in 1872 publishing their Weekly, a 
large sixteen-page paper, devoted to their peculiar views, 
and having a circulation of nearly ten thousand copies, 
They certainly had the same right to publish a paper that 
any other resident of the country possessed. They saw 
fit, ia the fall of 1872, to publish intelligence in reference 
to what has since been known as the Beecher and Tilton 
scandal, but it was no more obscene than has since been 
published in every daily paper in the city. Comstock 
caused their arrest in November, 1872. They were thrown 
into Luiiow prison and their paper suppressed. Thus was 
a great wrong inflicted upon them as well as upon their 
numerous patrons in all parts of the country. They 
printed such a paper as their patrons approved of, and 
they had as much right to be served as any other portion 
of the community. Their paper was not only suppressed, 
but the printer and the stereotyper who did the work for 
the two ladies were also arrested and subjected to great 
inconvenience. 

Their bail was placed so high that they could not give 
it, and they were compelled to lie in prison many weeks 
prior to examination, the victims of the most bitter, intol- 
erant spirit that ever ruled in this country. Their bail 
was divide I up on different points, and in the aggregate is 
said to have amounted to over $80,000. It was the evident 
intention to keep them in prison without an examination, 
and thus suppress their paper. Dr. Ruggles, a man of con- 
siderable property, was eventually induced to go on their 
bonds, and they were thus enabled again io breathe the 
air outside the prison wails. But, for performing this 
humane act, Dr. Riggles was submitted to not a little 
persecution. He owned a piece of property upon which 
there was a heavy mortgage. A member of Plymouth 
church bought the mortgage and immediately foreclosed 
and forced its sale, causing Dr. Ruggles to lose heavily, 
It is charged that the church-member took this course to 
take revenge upon the Doctor for bailing the two sisters 
out of prison. The pecuniary loss to the Doctor growing 
out of the affair has been very severe upon him, but he 
stood faithful to the prisoners though, he declared, he was 
offered $20,000 to give them up. 

In January, 1878, Mrs. Woodhull and Miss Claflin were 
again arrested and imprisoned, but after several weeks they 
were brought before Judge Blatchford of the U. S. Court, 
and he decided that they were illegally imprisoned and 
that they had violated no law of the country. District 
Attorney Purdy proposed toa nole prosegui in the case, 
but their attorney objected and the Judge instructed the 
jury to find a verdict of acquittal, thus disposing of the 
case once for all, and preventing the prisoners being 
arrested again on the same charge. ' 

This prosecution from first io last was a piece of cruel 
oppression towards these two women, and was wholly un- 
called for. They had done nothing to merit such 
treatment from the Government. Jt damaged them to the 
extent of at least $20 000 and though they have applied to 
Congress toreimburse them for the great wrong done them, 
nothing has been effected yet. These women were unable 
to recover from the loss that had been unjustiy imposed 
upon them, 

In the course of the prosecution, Comstock perceived 
that the laws were not as strong as he needed to convict 
the cases he wished to take in hand and had the passage 
of the statutes known as the “obscenity laws,” or the 
Comstock laws passed by the Forty-second Congress, 
March 8, 1878. Since those laws were placed upon the 
statutes of our cIuatry, very few of the victims Comstock 
has seen fit to pounce upon have been able to escape his 
clutches, and he has made his boasts that Judge Benedict 
was in sympathy with and convicted all the cases that he— 
Comstock—took before him. Many an unfortunate person 
has been deprived of his liberty and disgraced for life 
for the most trivial offenses. Comstock enjoys the sport 
hugely and boasts in the published report of the “ Soci- 
ety for the Suppression of Vice,” which is of his creation 
and for which heis secretary and chief agent, that he has 
been the means of sending two hundred and forty-four per- 
sons to prison. Wo to the man or woman that, under the 
laws of free America, he sees fit to lay his heavy hands 
upon. 

GEORGE FRANCIS. TRAIN, 


It will be remembered, was arrested in 1873 by Comstock, 
ona charge of obscenity, and was thrown into the Tombs’ 
damp, gloomy prison, where he lay in his close cell for 
six months. His offense consisted in pubiishing certain 
indecent passages from the Bible without a word of com- 
meat. It was evident that his accusers got ashamed of 
their conduct in arresting a highly intelligent man for 
publishing a limited number of extracta from the Bible in 
all their native purity. They wished to get him off their 
hands without a trial, but he refused to leave prison unti] 
duly tried and duly discharged. This they evaded. 
Finally, an order was issued from Albany to raze the un- 
healthy Tombs prison tothe ground. Under this state of 
things Mr. Train left the prison, after which nothing was 
done toward tearing down the Tombs. ‘To keep a citizen 
in prison so long on so frivolous a charge is a disgrace to 
the government and an outrage upon the rights of an 
American freeman, 


CASE OF JOHN A. LANT. 


In the Spring of 1875, Mr. Lant moved his little paper, 
the Toledo Sun, from Toledo, 0., to this city. It wasa 
Freethought journal and was far from immoral in ita tone. 
It had not been here long, however, before it attracted the 
attention of Comstock, who resolved that it should be sup- 
pressed. He abused newsdealers on the sidewalk who 


presumed to sell the little paper, and he harshly. threatened 
a friend of ours with imprisonmént in the Tombs for sell- 
ing the Sun containing Ingersoll’s *' Oration on the Gods.” 
After various devices, he sent an order to Mr. Lant for his 
paper, in the name of E. Semler, Green Farms, Conn., 
eulogizing the paper and urging Lant to press on in the 
good work he was doing. He ordered several back num- 
bers published before the paper was brought to New York. 
The most objectionable matter was a letter from Dr, E. P. 
Miller on physiological matters and a prayer by Train 
called ‘‘Beecher’s Prayer.” Some of the matter was not, 
perhaps, in the best possible taste, but there was nothing 
immoral in the papers. 

Lant was thrown into Ludlow-Street Jail, and kept there 
two months, so as to effectually prevent the publication of 
his paper, and unexceptional bail was refused. Finally, 
upon a writ of habeas corpus, Mr. Lant was removed from 
prison and admitted to bail, which was placed at $5.000. 
His final trial came off in December, his family suffering 
in the meantime for the very necessaries of life. His trial 
was short and severe. Anthony testified to writing the 
decoy letter in a fictitious name and receiving the Sun in 
return. The principal question raised at the trial was as 
to whether the matter objected to was obscene. The rul- 
ings of Judge Benedict wereinvariably against the accused. 
The charge to the jury was of the same hard, unfeeling 
character, and it was sufficient to induce a verdict of guilty, 
though not the sligbtest crime had been committed. The 
sentence was eighteen months at hard labor in the peni. 
tentiary at Albany and $200 fine. Thus this man, in a 
feeble state of health, was torn from: his wife and three 
little babes who were wholly unprovided for, and atthe 
commencement of winter. His prison life, with the labor 
that was imposed upon him, was very unfavorable to his 
health. He had, while there, as has been before stated, 
nineteen attacks of hemorrhage from the lungs and bron- 
chial tubes. It is almost a marvel that he lived to serve 
out his time. When he returned to his family he was 
entirely without money and without business. This was 
an aggravated case and shows to what length a spirit of 
persecution and intolerance may be carried in this so-called 
free land of America. 

CASE OF DR, E. B. FOOTE. 


Reference has in a previous issue been made to this case, 
where the greatest injustice and cruelty was inflicted upon 
one of the purest, best, and most amiable of men that it 
ever has veen our good fortune to be acquainted with 
during the whole course of our lives. We know him per- 
sonaliy and intimately, and we say with all the assurance 
that knowledge imparts that he is aman of the highest 
incentives and motives, whose life has been spent in in- 
structing and improving his fellow-beings by giving such 
information as is well calculated to.enable them to be 
more healthy, more happy, and to be better and more 
useful men and women. His medical works possess the 
highest value, and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, who to-day 
stand ready to bear willing testimony to the great benefit 
they have derived from the physiological, hygienic, and 
moral lessons which he has so ably imparted. 

In the fullest confidence we can say he has never evinced 
in any of his works the slightest disposition to minister to 
the passions or to the lower qualities of human nature. 
His character is elevated, and his desire is to elevate and 
benefit his fellow-beings. In his medical experience, 
ruuning over à third of a century, no man can truthfully 
charge bim with an action prompted by an improper 
motive, or with an attempt to procure an abortion or any- 
thing of the kind. His course bas been singularly free 
from everything of the kind, and it is only alluded to be- 
cause of the efforts on the part of a cruel persecutor 
and proseculor to cast this vile stigma upon him. The 
cries of ‘mad dog” and ‘‘abortionist” are easily raised 
by those who would willingly inflict wrong upon the de- 
serving; but how unjust it isto do so when there is not the 
slightest grounds for such conduct! 

Dr. Foote has been an unfortunate victim of a design- 
ing, unscrupulous, and relentless prosecutor. Because he 
has been considered not fully orthodox in his medical status, 
because he has présumed to give highly valuable instruc- 
tion how some of the greatest evils of society may be mor- 
ally and legitimately obviated, and because he presumed 
to write his views to members of the legislature of this 
State when the passage of certain objectionable laws were 
pending before that body, the ire of certain prominent 
characters was aroused against him. He was seized asa 
criminal and as a disseminator of unclean literature; he 
was falsely charged; he was obliged to give bail to avoid 
being tlirust into prison ; the most intense anxiety and un- 
happiness was forced upon him, upon his estimable wife, 
his aged mother, who resides with him, and upon his chil- 
dren and friends; he was forced to stand trial in a court 
where the utmost severity is the rule, and where the strict 
construction of an unjust law was made to bear heavily 
upon him; thousands upon thousands of dollars were 
stripped from him; his business injured to the extent of 
fully $23,000, and an amount of that intense anxiety and 
apprehension which cannot be estimated by dollars and 
cents, and which no person can realize who has not been 
made to experience it; all this has been brought upon a 
man who had not committed a fault—who had not done 
the first thing towards violating the laws of honor, virtue, 
or morality. 

For some twenty years Dr. Foote has employed the few 
moments he could snatch from professional labors in writ- 
ing such physiological works as he sincerely believed were 
needed by the people. In 1857-8, Medical ‘Common Sense”; 


in 1869-70, ‘Plain Home Talk,” embracing the main fea- 


tures of the first book; in 1874-5, ‘‘Science in Story,” 
which has received commendation, not only from the sec- 


ular but from the religious press. 
received no adverse criticism. In these works and in pam- 
phlets issued from time to time, the Doctor has Jabored to 
show the necessity of improving humanity by having no 
children born the creatures of accident; in other words, 
has treated indirectly and directly, ip pearly. all the works 
he has writtten, on the importance of scientific propagation, 
no less in the human family than on the stock-farm. 
is 10 say, this has been one feature of his writings. 
consideration of this important subject naturally led to ibe 
devising and prescribing of effective means for making 
what John Stuart Mill called “conjugal prudence” 


information was imparted in a pamphlet, entitled 


Thus far the work has 


That 
The 


pos- 
sible in all cases wherein disease was io be entailed on 
offspring, or Indeed in all instances wherein the repre duct- 
ive function might better be rendered inoperative. This 
“Words 
in Pearl for the Married,” which was prepared for. the 


purpose of answering a score of questions which are asked 


daily of a physician in extensive practice. To make it as 
unobjectionable as possible, it was set up in pearl type, so 
as to make it only thirty-two pages of about the size of a 
letter envelope, in which it was invariably sent sealed, un- 
der letter pos’age. Its objectin great part was to save letter- 
writing when questions were asked which its pages direct- 
ly answered. The pamphlet took strong grounds against 
producing miscarriage or abortion, When the postal ob- 
scene literature law was passed, some of its pages referrirg 
to the prevention of conception, in conflict with the ncw 
statute, were promptly expurgated. Shortly after the 
Congressional law was enacted, a similar one was parsed 
in our own State, forbidding the devising or supplying of 
any means whatever for the prevention of conception. 
The Doctor was assured by his legal adviser that this 
clause would never be enforced against physicians, but not 
being a member of the conservative school of medicine, 
aud his advice often being sought upon a subject sointi- 
mately connected with his pet hobby of scientific propaga- 
tion, he thought best to put himself upon a legal footing 
both in respect to the Congressional and State laws. In 
doing this he followed legal advice. 

Nevertheless, in January, 1876, he was suddenly and un- 
expectedly called upon to give bonds in the sum of $5,000 
for his appearance before the U. S. Court, an indictment 
having been found againgt him at the instigation of Mr. 
Comstock for sending an alleged obscene pamphlet and 
notices of preventive articles through the U. 8. Mail. It 
appears that these were sentin answer to a decoy lettertoa 
Mrs. Semler in Chicago, who, in her application expressed 
great admiration for the Doctor's “ Plain Home Talk.” Or- 
ders of this character, however, seldom came tothe personal 
notice of the Doctor. They belonged to the order depart- 
ment, where the clerk in charge had, without consultation 
with, or permission from his employer, sufficiently changed 
his arrangements to place him in a questionable position 
before this iron-clad law. First, it was confidently . be- 
lieved a nolle prosegui would be entered by the prosecutirg 
attorney; next that the indictment would be quashed; and 
finally when the case came unexpectedly to trial on the 
21st of June, acquittal was fully expected upto the moment 
when the jury retired for their decision on the 26th; even 
the prosecuting attorney, it was said, looked for nothing 
better for his side than a disagreement of the jury. It 
was therefore a matter of great surprise when the jury, after 
an absence of only twenty minutes, returned with a verdict 
of guilty! The rulings of the judge were peculiar. The 
defense, while believing that the pamphlet was not obscene, 
considered it a strong point that the publication was only 
sent through the mails sealed and under letter postage, 
Judge Benedict in his charge turned this point against the 
defense by saying substantially that those who would not 
buy such a work over a counter could obtain it ina sly way 
through the mails, Although the order clerk distinctly 
testified that he had sent the notices throngh the mails on 
his own responsibility, and with no permission from his 
employer, the Judge charged that the principal should be 
held responsible thesame as a bank officer would be fora 
notice of protest issued by a subordinate! Judge Benedict 
further said that medical works need not be sent by mail; 
that they could be sent by express; seeming to ignore the 
fact that the peculiar statute not only prohibited certain 
publications from going through the mails, but any notices 
in print or writing stating where such publications could be 
obtained. 

After the rendition of the verdict, bail was doubled to 
$10,000, for which the Doctor must find bondsmen or go 
tojail! Counsel were sure that Judge Benedict under the 
circumstances would not impose a fine of perhaps more 
than $100. The prisoner was a physician; the pamphlet 
was nothing more than advice which is orally given by 
every well-informed practitioner to his inquiring patients. 
These circumstances, together with the unauthorized char- 
acter of the notices, would be considered. 


The Judge was urged by personal appeal and written to 
by anxious friends and patients of the Doctor to deal 
leniently with him. Among the letters passing through 
the hands of his attorneys to Judge Benedict was one from 
an ex-Governor, who said he knew the prisoner 10 be “an 
excellent citizen, aman of studious habits and pure life”; 
one from a physician of prominence in the Hommopathic 
school, a Professor in one of its universities, and a high 
officer in one of its societies, who said he was satisfied of 
Dr. Foote’s “genial humanitarianism, keen intellect, ard 
honest purpose”; one from an independent physician, 


graduate of a first-class Allopathic university, an ex-Pro- | 


fessor of several medical universities, who remarked that 
‘physicians generally agree that the pamphlet contains 
nothing but candid and rational answera to questions 
usually asked,” ete.; one from a noted clergyman, who 
expressed his hearty approval of the Doctor’s publications, 
including his pamphlets, and who said he had placed two 
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sets of “Science in Story” in his Sunday-school library; one 
from a sculptor whose work in artistic bronze beautifies 
one of the rambles in Central Park; one from an old and 
honored publisher, who originally brought out Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; one from a Pro- 
fessor high in the Ee!ectic medical profession, together with 
many others, all testifying to the fact that the Doctor was 
entitled to mercy. On the 1ith day of July, while thou- 
sands of people were crowding the Centennial Exposition 
iu commemoration of the birth of this great free Republic, 
Dr. Foote was fined $3,500 for publishing a little work 
which a large number of intelligent and reputable physi- 
cians and thousands of good people throughout the 
United States believed to contain only such information as 
at least every adult hada right to know! (Sentence was 
not passed for sending the notices.) It was fully believed 
by the Doctor and his friends that this victim of a clumsy 
statute barely escaped the State’s Prison! The fine and 
costs of defense exceeded $5,000. The developments 
during the trial led many to the conviction that the law 
and its agent were being employed by conservative mem- 
bers of the profession to destroy a liberal medical writer 
and practitioner. Circumstances have come to the knowl- 
edge of the Doctor since the Summer of 1876, which have 
led him reluctantly to believe that these suspicions, in 
which he was too charitable at the time to share, were well 
founded. There can be no doubt that some malevolent 
influences were at work to prejudice Dr. Foote’s case in 
the court and before the public; for he has a large and 
intelligeut conslituency, who swear by his publications, in 
every civilized portion of the globe. Whatever this infiu- 
ence was, the case illustrates how both the law and the 
person who assumes to be its executor can be used in 
persecuting men of honest purpose and of unblemished 
character. 
CASE OF HALL, THE ARTIST. 


Mr. Hall had a photograph gallery at 145 Fulton street. 
Comsteck’s man, Brition, visited him frequently, and 
wanted to buy some indecent pictures. He was importu- 
nate in his requests, and offered to pay very liberal prices 
for them if he could be accommodated. Hall at length 
was over-persuaded and got up some pictures for the pious 
young man, which he was to deliver on a certain Sunday 
morning. At the time the pictures were to be handed 
over to Britton, Comstock attended his pliant iool and 
took Mr. Hall under arrest, seized his camera and other 
apparatus, with negatives, pictures, etc., and carried them 
off. Hall’s trial was a summary affair, ag all these trials 
for obscenity are, and Hall, on the testimony of Comstock 
and his accomplice, was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. 

When he had served his time out he wished to slart his 
business again, and visited Comstock at his office on Nassau 
street and asked for the instruments which he (Comstock) 
had taken from his place. The pious Christian gentleman 
turned in a very fierce manner upon Hall, and said threat- 
eningly, ‘Sir, if you dare to say I have anything that 
belongs to you, or that I took anything from you, it will 
make youa great deal of trouble. Leave my office and 
never enter it again.” £ 

Hall insists tbat Anthony Comstock is a very dishonest 
man, and that he committed perjury in his case. He will 
testify to this under oath. . 

CABE OF DR, J. BRYAN, 

We have been acquainted with Dr. Bryan for nearly 
twenty-five years, fully half of which time he has prac- 
ticed medicine in this city. Four or five years ago Com- 
stock caused his arrest for receiving letters in the name of 
Harvey, giving him a great deal of trouble and expense, 
He also caused him to be indicted for sending through the 
mails a pamphlet containing an advertisement of a per- 
fume, put up by another party, that was recommended as 
having a bewitching, charming effect upon the senses. 
The offense was at best a very slight one, and though a con. 
viction has never been obtained, it has cost the Doctor 
many thousands of dollars in cash and injured his business 

- not less than $20,000, He has good reason to ever curse 
the name and memory of Anthony Comstock. 
' CASE OF CHARLES CONROY. 

Conroy is 2 one-handed man, having been born without a 
right hand, He made e living by selling books and pam- 
phlets, mostly of Dick & Fitzgerald’s publication, being 
song books, dream bouks, books of games, letter writers, 
books of etiquette, ete., etc. He did business in this city, 
and also in Newark, N. J. It wasin the latter city that 
Comstock commenced his atack upon him. Conroy did an 
advertising business, and had letters sent to him in an 
assumed name. Comstock, deeming this a great offense, 
applied to the U. S. Commissioner in Newark for a warrant 
for the arrest of Conroy. The Commissioner, however, not 
deeming the matter complained of as being sufficient to 
justify the issuing of a warrant, refused to do so, where- 
upon Comstock decided to arrest Conroy without a war. 
rapt, He accordingly did so, and took him before the 
Commissioner, who held him foran examination. ‘While 
Conroy was being conveyed to prison in a hackney coach, 
he told Comstock that he had arrested him without the 
slightest authority, and that he had done so without a 
warrant, Comstock’s reply was, ‘If I do not succeed in 
convicting you on this arrest, I will follow you up untill 
do get you into prison.” As they neared the prison and 
Conroy saw its grim walls looming up before him, he re- 
membered his wife and child at home and how they would 
be left to suffer while he wasin prison, and he realized how 
unjust and cruel the whole thing was.. He took his little 
pucket-knife, the only weapon he had, and with his left 
hand he gave Comstock one blow upon his left cheek, cut- 
ting a'bad gash nearly two inches in length. Comstock 
recovering himself, hastily pulled his pistol from his 


pocket and placed it at Conroy’s head, and at that instant 
the carriage door was opened and the jailer appeared with 
another pistol, which he also presented unpleasently near 
Conroy’s head. Thus with a pistol cn each side of his head, 
the overpowered man with 4 single hand, deemed submis- 
sion the wisest part and, he was placedinacc]l. He was 
tried upon the charge of committing an atrocious assault 
upon an officer, Comstock, of course, appeared against him 
and with his testimony obtained a verdict of two years’ 
imprisonment in the State prison at Trenton. On the day 
the prisoner was sentenced, some twenty of Comstock's 
bosom friends, members of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, went over to Newark to witness the inleresting 
proceedings, And when the prisoner had been conducted 
to the State prison at Trenton, Comstock took the trouble 
to make a journey there to impress upon the keeper or 
warden that Conroy was a very dangerous man and ought 
to be keptin the closest confinement, in pursuance of which 
advice: Conroy was kept in avery close, uncomfortable 
cell during the hottest weather. When his term bad ex- 
pired and before he had left the steps of the prison, Com- 
stock was on hand, and had him arrested again on the 
original charge of 1eceiving letters in a fictitious name, 
had him tried, convicted, ard sentenced to another six 
months in prison. This statement was obtained from 
Conroy himself. 

The cut which he inflicted on Comstock’s face was some. 
what serious, bleeding badly on his way home and weaken- 
ing him somewhat. But his Christian friends were very 
kind to him, for, in consideration of the great peril he was 
in from such an attack, and the dapger he had run in the 
cause of morality and justice, they made him up a purse of 
nearly ten thousand dollsrs for his great sufferings and 
loss of blood. Itis very presumable he would willingly 
take several such cuts at $10,000 each. 


CASE OF H. P —, 


This case of heartless cruelty and wrong we have men- 
tioned in a former issue, but by request we refer to it 
again. f 

Mr. P— is avery worthy gentleman, sixty-four years 
of age. His life has been beyond reprcach. He is an 
artistic mechanic and manufacturer of siereopticons and 
magic lanterns. He was formerly in business in Chatham 
Square and is now on the corner of Division and Cathe- 
rine sireets. He has lived a quiet, unobtrusive life, and no 
man can justly speak ill of him, His shop is filled with 
lathes and other implements and machinery with which 
and one or two assistants he manufactures the instru- 
ments that so highly interest and instruct thousands of 
citizens. ; 

In the spring of 1877 he was induced by Mr. Daniel Wal- 
ford, active member of two temperance organizations, to 
attend their social society meeting and edify them with 
the exhibition of one of bis stereopticons. It was not his 
custom to exhibit bis instruments in this way; in fact, 
this was the first instance of tte kind. He was simply a 
manufacturer ; but in this instance, to amuse a social party 
of temperance people, he contented to spend an evening 
with them and minister to their pleasure; and this he did 
without fee or compensation. The pictures used were 
chaste and moral, a portion of which were of statuary and 
ancient paintings, embracing, of course, some nude figures ; 
none were from life. Many gentlemen and their wives 
were present, and everybody was pleased, and none 
were in the least shocked by the exhibition. There 
was however, one person present whose impure mind 
caught at the idea that as nude figures from statuary, etc., 
had been represented, it would be & good chance for 
Comstock to work up a case, He reported the affair to 
Joseph Britton, the accomplice and confidential assistant 
of Comstock, who at an early date communicated the intel. 
ligence to his obscenity-loving master, and he was in- 
structed to give his attention to the matter and to work 
up the case. Britton visited Mr. P—— and said, with 
words of lying hypocrisy in his mouth, “I understand, 
Mr. P——, thata few evenings ago you gave before a 
temperance society a very interesting exbibition of pic- 
tures and engravings with one of your Instruments. 
Now, I called to see you about giving a similar exhibition 
before a political club to which I belong. We are going 
to have a special meeting 800r, and I wish to engage you to 
be with us with your stereopticon and pictures.” To 
which Mr. P—— replied, ‘‘1t is not my business to ex- 
hibit my instruments; I only manufacture them. I 
merely went the other evening to please and amuse some 
friends, and it is the only instance where I have done so.” 
‘© Well,” said Britton, ‘I hope you will not refuse also to 
come for us. We wil! pay you liberally for your time and 
trouble, and you will afford us innocent amusement.” 

Mr. P. thus importuned, and thinking perhaps he would 
make a few dollars for the evening’s labor, consented to 
go, whereupon Britton plied the unsuspecting man on this 
tack: "Now, you see our Club is composed mostly of 
young men, and we are fond of something rich and a little 
gay. Those pictures you have exhibited are well enough, 
but can’t you get something for us a little ‘stronger’ or 
more fancy?” " No,” said Mr. P——; "I don’t know that 
I can. Those are all the pictures I have.” <‘ But, my 
friend,” said the detective, ‘‘we are willing to pay you 
liberally if you will get something to please us. Can you 
not make an effort to find something of the style we want?” 
« Well, yes; maybe so,” answered the old man, weaken- 
ing, perhaps, at the thought of turning an extra penny. *' I 
will try and see what Ican do for you.” The Christian 
detective said he would call again. 

In a short time the detective called again and looked over 
the addition the manufacturer had made to his stock, with 
which he pronounced himself well pleased. He then 


renewed the engagement for their exhibition before his 
club, to take place on a certain night. 

Then the vigilant detective reported to his chief, the 
veritable Comstock, how successfully he had roped in the 
old man and how he had induced him to procure pictures 
that might be called obscene. Anthony soon put in an 
appearance at the old man’s shop and asked to sce the pic- 
tures, saying he was one of the club before which he was 
to exhibit. When this agent of the Christian Association 
had piously inspected the pictures which the old man had, 
which his hypocritical tool had persuaded him to p: ocure, 
aud which he never would have procured save for such 
persuasion, he, like a fiend, turned upon the innocent old 
man, and said: ‘‘ Now I have you. 
Accompany me at once.” 

Mr. P—— was working at his lathe, in his shiri-sleeves 
and slippers, with hisapronon. Said be, ‘If I must go with 
you, Jet me at least put on my coat and boots, and not be 
compelled to go through the streets in this way.” “No,” 
replied Comstock, imperiously. ‘Ceme along at once, cr 
I will prefer the additional charge against you of resitting 
an officer of the Government.” And thus that inoffensive 
old man of sixty-four years, was, on a cold day in Jat 
April, compelled by Comstock to march along the 
streets of this city, without his coator boots; and when 
one of his employees followed with his coat, Comstock 
would not allow the old man to stop and put it on; and 
not until he reached the police station and was placed in 
the charge of a policeman was a kind word spoken to him 
or was he allowed to put on his coat to keep out the cold. 

The arrest was made late in the afternoon, and when he 
had been examined before the proper authorities it was too 
late to procure bail, and Mr. P—— was compelled to 
pass the night in the Oak-stieet station house. There was 
nothing in his cell to sleep upon save a hard plank, and in 
his perturbed state of mind at the sudden change in his 
fortunes he trod his narrow cell all night, without a mo- 
ment’s sleep coming to his eyelids. This was purposely 
planned by the bright agent of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association; and, as it turned out, the unhappy old man 
had to pass the second night in this dismal cell before 
acceptable bail could be procured. 

The case was ultimately placed before the Grand Jury, 
and a bill was found against him. The result was that the 
affair is still unsettled, after having cost the old man a 
great amount of anxiety, damaging his reputation, nearly 
breaking up his business, and costing him fully a thousand 
dollars, It is still held in terror over his head, and nearly 
destroys his happiness and that of his sick wife, who, if her 
husband is convicted upon so disgraceful a charge, will be 
hurried to her grave. When Mr. Walford, his wife, and 
other prominent members of the temperance organization, 
went to Mr. Comstock with the endeavor to soften his 


| severity towards the poor, unfortunate man} and said that 


they persuaded him to exhibit his pictures before their 
society, that he had charged nothing, and that there was 
not the slightest impropriety in the exhibition, avd that 
both gentlemen and ladies were highly pleased with them, 
they found this protector of all our American decency and 
morality implacable and unyielding, and he seemed deter- 
mined to pursue the harmless old man to the very death for 
committing what he—Comstock—was pleased to consider a 
crime, and which the old man would never have thought 
of committing had he not been persuaded into it by Cum- 
stock’s own directions and by one of his own lackeys, 

This is the true character of the man to whom the Gov- 
ernment has given remarkable power to annoy, oppress, 
and drive to desperation and ruin citizens as much supe- 
rior to him in moral worth and purity of character as the 
sun is above the earth. 


CASE OF JOHN MANNING, 


Manning is a young man, and in 1875 started alittle news 
and literary stand on the corner of New Chambers and 
Pearl streets. He had been open but a short time 
when he received visits from Comstock’s assistant, Brit- 
ton, alias Cohen, alias Andrews, alias Levy, with as many 
more aliases a8 may be desired. He bought papers, etc., of 
Manning, and came in from week to week until he got 
well acquainted and was regarded by Manning as a friend. 
Britton on one oceasion asked for fancy photographs. 
Manning told him he had none, and that he had never dealt 
in anything of the kind. “But,” said Britton, ‘* cannot 
you get some for me? If you have an opportunity to pick 
up any, save them forme, and I will pay you a good price.” 
This request was repeated several times, and Manning told 
him if he saw anything of the kind he wanted, he would 
getthem. Some time after this he had an opportunity of 
buying some photographs of nude figures, statuary, etc., 
and thinking they might suit his friend Britton, purchased 
them for him. Hedid not deem it bestto keep them in 
his store, but put them in his trunk at his boarding house. 
Britton called soon after and was told he had some photo- 
graphs for him. ‘‘ Keep them,” said Britton; ‘‘{ will call 
again and take them.” When he calied next time Com- 
stock accompanied him and remained ontside the store 
while his accomplice went in to work the ruin of young 
Manning. The latter told the villain Britton that the pie- 
tures were not in his store, and that he would have lo lock 
up his place and go over to his lodging house, which he 
did, Britton accompanying him. As soon as he got outside, 
Britton communicated to Comstock that he had the pic- 
tures, and Comstock immediately arrested the unsuspect 
ing young man, without a warrant or the slightest authority, 
and dragged him off to prison. The trial and conviction 
followed in due time. Comstock appeared against the 
accused, and swore that certain pictures were taken cff the 
person of Manning, which Manning affirms he never rew 
till Comstock produced them in Court and swore them ou 
to him, Manning will take oath thet this is the truth. He 


You are my prisoner. 
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was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, and has been 
out about six months, his business broken up, and a life- 
long disgrace hanging over him. He is ready to testify in 
any Court that Comstock committed perjury in his case, 
and swore that pictures were obtained from Manning that 
he, Manning, never saw till in Court. 


ANOTHER SIMILAR CASE. 


A young man, a youth eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
who lived on Goerck street, tended a little news stand for his 
sister, on Columbia street. Britton often visited him and 
patronized him, and finally wanted fancy or obscene pic- 
tures, as in the case of Manning. The young man finally 
found some that he thought would please his customer and 
secured them. Jt was the same story over again. Com- 
stock caused his arrest, appeared against him at tke trial, 
and the youth was convicted and sentenced to prison fora 
year, thus inflicting a cruel and terrible wrong upon the 
well-meaning young man—first inducing him to commit 
an offense, or what might be construed an offense, and then 
disgracing him for life by sending him to prison. Can 
such a person be a good man, a real lover of morality and 
virtue? Hardly. 

CASE OF DR. J. BOTT, AND UTHERS. 


In the spring of 1872 Anthony Comstock made a trip to 
Washington and entered upon an enterprising character- 
istic speculation, to which his talents and inclination so 
eminently adapt him. He rented Post-office Box 260, pro- 
vided himself with alot of letter-heads belonging to the 
Treasury Department, which must have been dishonestly 
abstracted by himself or some other person, and wrote 
some eight or ten letters to as many physicians in this city. 
He assumed the character of a poor, unfortunate young 
girl who had been seduced and was in a condition to be- 
come a mether, and appealed in a most pitiful manner to 
those physicians to do something to relieve her. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the letter sent to one of the physicians, 
and upon comparison they were all found to be of the 


same tenor: 
‘WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1872. 

“Dr. SELDEN, Dear Sir: I am an employee of the 
Treasury and I have got myself into trouble. I was se- 
duced about four months ago, and Iam now about three 
months gone in the family way, The person who seduced 
me has run away, and I do not know what will become of 
me if Ido not get relief. Iama poor clerk and get only 
sixty dollars per month, and have to keep a widowed 
mother and a Crippled sister, so that I send you all, in fact 
more than I can spare, hoping that you will send me some- 
thing that will relieve me, 

“ Now, dear Doctor, send it right away, and send it b 
mail, for I do not want any one to have a breath of suspi- 
cion about the matter. For God's sake do not disappoint 
a poor ruined and forsaken girl whose only relief will be 


suicide if you fail me. 
- « Yours faithfully, Miss Anna E. RAY. 


‘Please send package by mèil to‘ A. E. R.’, Box 260, 
Washington, D. C., and have it securely sealed.” 


Twenty dollars were placed in each letter and the same 
registered, so the parties receiving them were obliged to 
sign a receipt before obtaining.the letter. 

Letters of the same character were on the same day 
mailed to Dr. J. Bott, 84 Amity street; Dr. Alex. R. King, 
10 Amity street; Dr. Dubois, 88 Great Jones street; Dr, 
Andrews, 45 Bleecker street; Dr. Marcue Jacoby, 161 
Bleecker street; Dr. C. W. Selden, 67 Amity street. Such 
acry of distress would move many asympathetic heart to 
do something to afford relief, though no money was 
enclosed, but the two together were supposed sufficient to 
affect the stoutest heart. 

Some of the physicians named suspected this was a 
“put up” case and sent nothing; others sent simple prep- 
arations, not calculated to produce any specific change in 
the person taking them, whether male or female. Others 
again, sent emmenagogue medicines adapted to the nature of 
the case. Dr, Bott sent a simple powder of oxide of 
bismuth and powdered gentian, which is a simple stom- 
achic and would not harm a woman in any condition. 
The prescription for the powder was filled out at the 
drug-store on the corner of Bullivan and McDougal streets, 

One of the physicians sent a box of common purgative 
pills, one sent pills and a decoction ,and some sent 
nothing. Comstock, having caught his game in the trap 
he had so skillfully set, came on to New York, feline-like, 
to play with them. He had all the physicans arrested 


which he never would havesent had not Comstock decoyed 
him to do so, 

One who has not tasted the bitterness of prison life can- 
not fully appreciate its ills. Dr. Bott, naturally a man of 
fine sensibilities, was broken down and crushed by the 
weight of the great misfortune that befell him, and so 
were his family. They were disgraced and outraged. 
The Doctor's health gave Way under the hardship and 
deprivation of prison life. He was sick in prison, and 
Came out nearly a year ago a mere wreck of his former 
self. He subsequently passed a considerable portion of 
his time in hospitals; his health was ruined and his 
spirits completely broken down. About three weeks ago 
we visited his bedside during the closing hours of his life, 
He died the following night. As we watched him drawing 
his few remaining breaths we instinctively exclaimed, 
‘This is but another result of the American Inquisition. 
This isthe fiaale of another unfortunate victim of Anthony 
Comstock’s greed.” This case of Dr. Bott’sis thought to be 
at least the twentieth in which Comstock by his relentless 
prosecutions and persecutions has sent the victim to an 
untimely grave as surely as though he had shot him or 
stabbed him to the heart. Among other victims whom 
Comstock has sent to prison and to death may be men- 


who had sent him any medicines to get him out of the un- 
pleasant condition which he represented himself to be in, 
and in due time they were brought to trial, convicted and 
sent to prison. Dr, Jacoby was an exception; he had 
money. By paying $1,500 he escaped a trial and conse- 
quent imprisonment. How much of that sum Anthony 
Comstock got, and where the balance found a lodging 
place, are not generally known. 

When Dr. Bott was arrested he was cast into Ludlow 
Street Jail where he lay six months before his trial came 
off, and when it did take place it was a very summary 
affair. Comstock exhibited the registered letter receipt 
which Dr. Bott signed, a copy of the letter written, and 
the bismuth and gentian powder which the Doctor sent 
him. Judge Benedict ruled that no other testimony was 
necessary, and refused to allow Dr. Bott, through his 
attorney, James McClellan, Esq., to introduce testimony to 
show the simple nature of the powder sent, which he 
wished to do by the druggist who prepared it. He ruled 
that the Doctor’s sending any powder in response to Com- 
stock’s fraudulent decoy letter was prima facie evidence of 
hig guilt, and peremptorily charged the jury to find a ver- 
dict of guilty, which they did without leaving their seats. 

The sentence of Dr. Bott was eighteen months in Crow 
Hill penitentiary, Brooklyn, which, with the six monthsin 
Ludlow Street jail, made two years, for the heinous crime of 
sending through the mail a simple stemachic powder, and 


tioned Jeremiah Farrel, George Ackerman, Dr. Gunspertz, 
Dr. Munches, and others. 
DAVID MASSHY’S EXPERIENCE. 

Allusion has been made to this casein a previous issue, 
but as itis of especial severity and hard-heartedness it 
deserves another mention. Mr, Massey was a merchant of 
St. Louis, and did a somewhat extensive and successful 
business until the war of the rebellion. His business was 
largely in the South, and upon the breaking out of the war 
his trade was cut off, and thousands of dollars due him by 
his Southern customers could not be collected, and, like 
hundreds of others in similar cases, he was utterly ruined, 
He came to New York to find something to do. He 
obtained a clerkship with Rogers & Co., 737 Broadway, 
and there he became a victim to the wiles of Anthony 
Comstock, who sent a decoy letter to the house or to Mr. 
Massey, Ordering some fancy pictures. Massey enclosed 
in an envelope a set of what are called “Black Crook” 
pictures, being representations of the ballet girls in cos- 
tume as they appeared on the stage. Such pictures were 
very common in this city a few years ago, and stared 
passers-by in the face from hundreds of windows. We 
have conversed with a party who saw Massey put the 
pictures into the envelope, and he will swear there was 
nothing obscene among them. But on the trial Comstock 
produced some very obscene pictures and swore he received 
them by mail from Massey, Mr. Massey contended in the 
strongest terms that Comstock committed perjury in his 
testimony against him, but it was sufficient to send him to 
prison for a year, With a fine of $500. 

Without saying ourselves that Comstock committed per- 
jury in this case, we can only say it was perfectly easy for 
him to do so. Now, we submit it to the reader whether 
the liberty of American citizens is safe when a designing, 
dishonest, and unprincipled man, as Comstock has proved 
himself to be, and with a morbid. fondness for sending 
people to prison, has the power, by his individual, uncor- 
roborated testimony, to send between two and three hun- 
dred persons to prison, as he has publicly boasted of doing. 
We have conversed with several persons who will testify 
under the solemnity of an oath that Comstock committed 
willful perjury in his efforts to convictthem, This, we 
fear, is too true. But if it is clear that he could very 
easily do so, it is extremely unsafe to place so much power 
as Comstock has wielded in the hands of a man like him. 

The sister of Massey, heartbroken at the disgrace brought 
upon her brother and family, died, and was carried to an 
untimely grave. Mr. Massey left prison greatly impaired 
in health. He returned to St. Louis and was compelled to 
go the hospital. When last heard from he wag lying at 
the point of death. Another victim of the moral cormo- 
rant, Anthony Comstock. 

CASE OF JAMES SULLIVAN. 

This gentleman was à dealerin books and light literature 
at 118 Fulton st. In the early part of Comstock’s glorious 
career as protector of the morals of the public, he visited 
Sullivan’s establishment and, pulling three dollars from 
his pocket and laying them on the counter, said, “I want a 
copy of ‘The Lustful Turk.’” Sullivan replied, “I do not 
keep that kind of books. You see what stock Ihave. I 
will be glad to sell you three dollars’ worth of such as I 
have, but I have none of the kind you call for.” Com- 
stock replied that he wished a copy specially of “The 
Lustful Turk,” as he wished to send it to a friend in the 
country. Suilivan again assured him that he had nothing 
of the kind. Comstock put his money in his pecket and 
took his leave. g 

In February, 1878, Comstock caused the arrest of Sulli- 
van and took him before a U. 8, Commissioner for sending 
information through the mails as to where improper books 
could be obtained. The Grand Jury, upon Comstock’s 
evidence, found a bill, and at the trial in the January fol- 
jowing, before Judge Benedict, upon Comstock’s evidence 
a verdict of guilty was easily obtained. Comstock swore 
that in March, 1872, he bad sent a letter from Norwich, or 
Norwalk, Conn., in the name of Jerry Baxter, to Sullivan, 
asking for a circular of fancy literature, and that in return 
he had obtained a list of books of various kinds; but the 
list had no name or address upon it te show that it came 
from Sullivan. Judge Benedict, however, instructed the 
jury that the reception by Comstock of that circular and 
envelope, which he had carried in’ his pocket eleven 
months before he brought suit, was. prima facie evidence 
of Sullivan’s guilt. Upon this remarkable ruling, and upon 
Comstock’s uncorroborated testimony, he was found guilty, 


and Benedict sentenced him to one year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of $500. Sullivan is ready to take a solemn -7 
oath that he never sent the circular, that the writing on 

the envelope was not his at all, and that Comstock per- 
jured himself two or three times in giving evidence against 
him, But his business was broken up, he was most wretch- 
ed, and disgraced for life, because Comstock swore that he 
had received in a fictitious name alist of books without 
name or address! Is this the ultimate of American liberty? 


CASE OF HUNTER & CO. 

This firm do an extensive publishing business at Hins- 
dale, N. H. Their paper, The Star Spangled Banner, has a 
wide circulation. They also sell many books and miscel- 
laneous goods. Anthony Comstock let his evil eye rest 
upon them, and he plotted their overthrow. He com- 
menced operations by writing decoy letters from New 
Jersey (I think it was Squan Village) ordering a simple 
French arrangement, sometimes called a ‘‘safe.” This 
was the first one sold and also the last, and this was sent 
by mail for Comstock’s special benefit, though ordered 
under a false name. Anthony, thus armed and equipped, 
visited Hinsdale and arrested Mr. Hunter and four of his 
clerks and had them carried off to be examined, though 
the clerks had nothing to do with the matter. He also 
seized and carried off a portion of their property and ran- 
sacked the entire place to see if he could find anything 
obscene with which to feast his morbid appetite, but he 
found nothing of an improper character. After Mr. Hun- 
ter had thus been spirited away, Comstock showed his ex- 
treme honesty and truthfulness by going to Mr. Hunter's 
dwelling and saying to Mrs. Hunter, “Mr. Hunter says 
you are to give me that package of fancy books.” She 
knew nothing of anything of the kind, for the very good 
reason that there was nothing of the kind there. But, to 
increase his glory and renown with the members of the 
societies to which he belongs, he caused to be published 
in the Boston dailies, with faming headings, accounts of 
the enormous seizures he had made in Hinsdale of obscene 
matter, claiming that it was the headquarters for villainy 
inthe State, This was evidently done to prejudice public 
sentiment against Mr. Hunter and to make it appear to the 
public that he—Comstock—was doing a tremendous busi- 
ness in making seizures of matter of the most vile char. 
acter. . 

Hunter & Co. have reason to be thankful that their case 
was not tried before the U. 8. District Court in this city. 
Had Judge Benedict been the Judge before whom it waa 
tried, the sending of that one simple, trivial apparatus, under 
his stern rulings, might easily have cost them two or more 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of from three to five thou- 
sand dollars. As it was, though the case was not pressed 
against them, it cost them thousands of dollars, to the 
almost utter ruin of their business and an amount of trouble 
and intense anxiety on the part of themselves and families 
that never can be fully estimated. The most eruel and 
heartless part of the work of the informer in this case was 
his studied efforts to blacken their characters before the 
public by his false representations that tons of immoral 
and indecent matter were found upon their premises, when 
not the smallest part of it was true. Nothing immoral or 
obscene was found upon their premises, simply because it 
was not there. It is very easy to make false representa- 
tions about others, and in this way toinjure them to an 
incalculable extent; and a man who deliberately and ma- 
liciously does this for the purpose of carrying out his 
own evil designs or to add to his own reputation or glory 
ought to be shunned as the most dangerous viper in the 
land. 

- THE CASE OF SIMPSON. . 

This man kept a news and literary depot on Centre street, 
near Pearl street, for many years. It is not denied that he 
was an offender, and that in years past he sold works of an 
immoral character. It is not our wish to defend him or to 
apologize for him in this connection, but the case upon 
which he was tried and sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor and a fine of five thousand dollars 
seems one of extreme severity. Comstock got upor his 
track and was determined to place him in prison. He 
first caused his arrest for selling a card called the “pienie 
card,” which was playful, but not immoral or vile, . This 
was found insufficient. But not so a card referring to 
the marriage of Nellie Grant to Sartoris in the language of 
a naval engagement, without an absolutely obscene or im- 
moral word init. The issuing of this card, which could 
not possibly do much harm to anybody, afforded sufficient : 
grounds, under the laws of Congress, for Comstock to pur- 
sue the man, for the jury to find him guilty, and for the 
merciful Judge Benedict to sentence him to ten years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor and a fine of $5,000. In view 
of the trivial character of the offense, this seems to have 
been.the severest sentence ever imposed in this country. 
Many a foul murderer, robber; thief, embezzler, defaulter, 


‘ravisher, calumniator, perjurer, or forger has gone scot 


free or with very insignificant punishment, while this man 
is compelled to spend ten years of his life in prison, at hard 
labor, with a fine of a sum larger than many earn in their 
whole lives hanging over him, and for the selling of a card ` 
without an immodest word upon it! _It seems almost 
incredible. Yet such isthe truth. Under the Comstock 
laws almost anything is possible. The unfortunate man is 
now serving out the severe sentence imposed upon him, 
and his wife and children are doing what they can tocon- 
tinue the little business. í 
CASE OF DR. E. O. ABBEY, 

Dr. Abbey is a resident of the city of Buffalo, and is a 
gentleman of the highest intelligence and moral worth. 
He graduated in 1861, thus having been a legal] medical prac- 
titioner for more than a sixth part of a century. Heisa 
prominent member of the masonic fraternity, and enjoys a 
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first-class reputation among the wide numbers who know 
him, and isthoroughly indorsed by the best men of ali classes 
in whose midst he has dwelt for many years, 

He has written and published a work on the sexual sys- 
tem and its derangements. Sexual diseases have been made 
a specialty by him; which study was induced by what he 
witnessed in this connection while pursuing his collegiate 
studies: When about to issue his work, he placed the 
manuscript in the hands of the District Attorney, who pro- 
nounced it legal and notin conflict with any law. After 
its publication he submitted it to the best medical counsel 
in the State of New York, as well as the best legal talent, 
including the Hon. Daniel F. Day and others, who pro. 
nounced the work all right from a legal point of view and 
one whose circulation would, as calculated, do a great 
amount of good. He had not the slightest motive to issue 
an improper or au immoral book, and he took every pre- 
caution to obtain légal and able counsel upon the subject. 
A competitor in business—and a man not governed by the 
highest motives—sought to injure Dr. Abbey in the matter 
of his medical work and the sending of it through the 
mails, A copy was taken to U. 8, Commissioner Fillmore, 
gon of ex-President Fillmore, who declined to entertain 
the case at all. Before another Commissioner the result 
was different. Anthony. Comstock’s attention was called 
to Dr. Abbey’s work, and, as it imparts to the masses 
information upon the important subjects of human physi- 
ology and the laws of health, he decided it was an im- 
proper work to receive mail facilities. His detective in 
Elmira commenced operations. Decoy letters were sent. 
Dr. Abbey sént a copy of this work to Comstock, giving 
allthe facts about its publication, the names of men of 
standing who had endorsed the Doctor’s character, and 
asked the conservator of the public morals of America to 
state his objections to it. 
an arrest and trial was unnecessary; that he was ready to 
make any such modification as might be deemed neces- 
sary. 

It was perhaps an error on the part of Dr. Abbey to take 
that course. 
scene, ‘This was unquestionably a high-handed outrage, 


They should not have been seized as obscene until pro- 


nounced to be of that character by proper legal authorities. 


Comstock, however, considers himself competent to decide 
what is obscene, and any popular work designed to circu- 


late among the masses, and which gives any information 
upon the subject of human physiology, he pronounces 
obscene. He has said, in his very positive and offensive 


manner, ‘‘No works on physiology shall be allowed to go 
The rights and liberties of American 


through the mails.” 
citizens have indeed sunk to a low point if a man of the 
very moderate literary and scientific acquirements of An- 
thony Comstock shall become censor of the public press 
and the United States mails, and shall have the power to 
say what books the people may read, and what they may 
not, what they may send and receive through the mails, 
and what not! Was it for this kind of liberty that our 
fatherg fought and bled in the days of the Revolution ? 
Was it for this kind of universal freedom that the great 
struggle was made to sustain our Government in the late 
rebellion ? 

The wrong thus perpetrated against Dr. Abbey by seizing 
his property and holding it without legal authority has 
-been continued nearly two yeara, his books, as we under- 
stand the case, being still wrongfully and unjustly de- 
tained. When taken before Judge Wallace of the U. 8. 
District Court, Dr. Abbey very promptly admitted that he 
had deposited his medical work in the mails and that he 
was proud of having done so, regarding the same distinctly 
as his right and duty, He raised objections to the indict- 
ment as not being specific, and claimed firmly but respect- 
fully that his work was not In any sense an obscene book 
The jury that tried him were fresh from their “barns and 
firesides, and were unfortunately of a class incompetent to 
judge of the merits of a medical work. They had not, in 
fact, read enough of works of that kind to constitute them 
capable judges of their true merits. The District Attorney 
read a few isolated passages which, to the unlettered minds 
of such a jury as we often see sitting to try matters they 
do not understand, sounded plain and reprehensible, and 
late on Saturday evening, when they were tired and anxious 
to return home, they readily decided the case adversely, 
and in five minutes found that valuable medical work an 
obscene book. 

The result was unexpected to both the Judge and the 
District Attorney, andthe Judge made the fine the mini- 
mum one prescribed by the law, to wit: one hundred dol- 
lara. The Doctor, in full confidence in his own innocence 
and integrity, demurred at that mild sentence and gave 
bail to appear at the next court. He continues to send out 
his work by mail without molestation; and this is one of 
the cases in which Mr, Comstock, notwithstanding his 
decoy letters and his efforts to work up the case to the best 
advantage, did not succeed in making very much. This, 
however, he did succeed in doing. He put a learned phy- 
sician and worthy gentleman to a great amount of expense 
and annoyance, and brought a load of odium upon him, 
more acutely reulized by the recipient and his family than 
it can possibly be by anybody else. It is a clear. case 
where a designing, unworthy man, under the sanction of 
a law passed by the representatives of the people, and 
paid for, too, by the people’s money, is made to oppress 
and wrong a far more worthy citizen. The lesson to 
learn from this case is that the masses are far too deficient 
in medical education and physiological knowledge. Had 
the jury which tried Dr. Abbey not been ignorant, unlet- 
tered men, had they perused such valuable works as the 
one from his pen, the verdict would have been altogether 
different, and they would not. have disgraced themselves 
and the laws.of their country by. condemning a work full of 


He assured Comstock also that 


He was arrested and his books seized as ob- 


merit, and which if placed in every family wouid prove a 
blessing indeed. Dr. Parr, of Indianapolis, published a 
medical work of a similar character, and in a similar man- 
ner wag arrested, tried, and greatly troubled by the off- 
cious, meddlesome Comstock, and submitted.to a heavy 
expense anda great deal of trouble and unhappiness. We. 
think the case has been suspended, but our knowledge of 
the facts is not sufficient to enable us to speak definitely of 
it. Comstock has also caused the arrest of three physi- 
cians in Bt. Louis upon charges similar to those in Dr. 
Abbey’s case. Their trials have not yet come off, but as 
Comstock is determined that no medical works shail be 
circulated through the mails save those issued by regular 
physicians in regular standing and in full fellowship with 
the regular schools, and that he will frown down with the 
utmost severity every attempt at independent medical 
authorship, it may be expected that he will do his utmost 
to secure their conviction. 


CASE OF EDGAR W. JONES. 


For several years Mr. Jones has been doing a very active 
business in Ashland, Mass., supplying thousands of cus. 
tomers by mail with various publications, novelties, and 
curiosities, embracing prize-packages, ‘‘ Handbook of Good 
Manners,” ‘‘ Bashfulness Cured,” ‘‘ How to Make Love,” 
“Parlor Magic,” “ Tricks with Cards,” “ Dancing without 
a Master,” ‘‘Letter-Writing Made Easy,” “ Handbook of 
Business,” “Fortune Teller and Dream Book.” “Best 
Methods of Fishing,” ‘‘The Art of Ventriloquism,” ‘‘ The 
Painter’s Guide,” ‘‘ The Gem Microscope,” ete., with sev- 
eral preparations for the hair, whiskers, etc. In this line 
of business Mr, Jones has built up a trade almost marvel- 
ous for the times, filling from 75,000 to 100,000 orders per 
‘year. Atthe time of his arrest, some sixty days ago, he 
had 1,100 reams of paper in his establishment—a four-story 
building—for his catalogues, circulars, etc., etc., and he 
gave employment to seme sixteen persons in the place, 
whose duties consisted in folding and stitching catalogues, 
wrapping goods, filling envelopes, etc., etc. He increased 
the post-office business of the town immensely. In the 
year 1877 he paid over $17,000 for postage stamps alone. 

Four years ago he proposed to add to his line of goods 
Clarke’s ‘‘ Marriage Guide,” a work upon physiology, etc., 
aud principally compiled fromj‘‘ Dunglison’s Physiology.” 
Wishing to proceed carefully, he took a copy to the Dis. 
trict Attorney of the U. B, District Court in Boston, for 
his inspection and opinion as to its being mailable. The 
official looked it over and said he could not see why it 
was not perfectly proper to send it through the mails, and 
looked upon it the same as other medical works. ‘‘There 
is,” said he, ‘‘but one person in the United States who 
will make you any trouble, and that is Anthony Comstock 
of New York, You had better send a copy of the work to 
him, and get his opinion upon the subject.” Mr. Jones 
acted upon this advice and sent a copy to Comstock, and 
wrote him asking for his views upon the subject ; but he 
received no reply; he wrote again, but no reply was re- 
ceived, when he still wrote again with the same result. 
Then, acting upon the principle that ‘‘silence gives con. 
sent,” he commenced selling the book, and has been sell- 
ing pretty large numbers of them for the four years that 
have intervened. 

But it seems the pure-minded Anthony has had his 
watchful eyes upon him al] thet time, and resolved, when 
the right time came, to pounce down upon him as a hawk 
would pounce upon achicken. Some sixty days ago Com- 
stock got ready to move upon Jones’ works. He caused 
his arrest, pronouncing his business fraudulent, and 
Clarke’s work obscene. The matters complained of were 
laid before the Grand Jury, and upon looking all his pub- 
lications over, they could find nothing to condemn save it 
might be a few features in Clarke’s ‘‘ Marriage Guide,” 
which to their minds might possibly smack of obscenity. 
Upon this frail tenure they found a bill against Mr. Jones. 

‘When he found he was indicted, Mr. Jones, of course, was 
obliged to procure bail and to lookup counsel. He applied 
to Mr. Somerby, who is probably one of the finest lawyers 
in Boston, who said: ‘‘ These obscenity cases are disagree- 
able ones, especially in the United States Courts. Were the 
case to be tried in our State Courts there would be no 
trouble in the matter, but in the U. 8. Courts itis quite a 
different thing. You can hardly find a first-class lawyer 
who will defend a case of obscenity in the U. S. Courts for 
athousand dollars. The best way for you to settle the 
whole maiter up easily is to plead guilty and ask for alight 
sentence. In that way your fine will be less, and you will 
get through with the unjust prosecution easier than any 
other way. It is an outrage on your rights, but the wisest 
way is to get out of the clutches of the man who has 
attacked you the best way you can,” 


Mr. Jones decided to act upon this advice, and when the 
time of trial came on, he entered a plea of “guilty.” The 
Judge, in a short address used the following language : 

“I think there is room to doubt whether this work, 
Doctor Clarke’s ‘Marriage Guide,’ comes within the stat- 
ute at all, unless every book on that subject is within the 
statute ; but after the defendant’s plea of guilty, perhaps 
it must be taken to be a book within the statute. It ap- 
pears to have been sent to parties having a prurient curi- 
osity, and perhaps his notions in doing this were not very 
elevated, but the book itself is not immoral or indecent at 
all, except that it treats of certain subjects supposed to be 
unknown, or not supposed to be known, and which, I 
think, ought to be taught in school. [don’t see anything 
at all indecent in the book. I think the allegation in the 
indictment that the book contained passages which were 
too indecent to be spread upon the record was made to 
save the pleader, who wrote the indictment, some trouble, 
and not for the purpose of not shocking the morals of the 


court. If it was, supposed to be offensive to the Court, I 


am very much obliged to the pleader, but it-was not ao. 
I think, however, as the plea admits that it-iaan indecent 
book, it comes within the statute, but the book treats gen- 
erally of raedical subjects. Upon what examination I 
have been able to make, I couldn’t see that it contains any- 
thing indecent. The Government does not claim that it 
contains anything lascivious, but the book treats of cer- 
tain things and diseases which are disagreeable, and which, 
perhaps, young persons should not know, or, as many may 
think, ought not to know. The defendant, I think, was 
engaged in a business not very elevating, although he said 
these books he intended never should be sent to young 
ladies’ schools, yet, as the old or middle-aged people might 
have a desire to read them, he wished to yun as near the 
line as he could, and, before issuing the book, he com- 
municated with the District Attorney and Anthony Com- 
stock. Ashe received no answer from Mr. Comstock, he 
took silence for assent, and sold the book. However, as 
he has pleaded that this isan indecent book, 1 shall sen- 
tence him to pay a fine of $150, without costs.” 

During the proceedings, Mr. Comstock was called to the 
stand, whereupon he condemned Mr, Jones’ business in 
emphatic terms. Mr. Jones asked him to point out what 
there was in his business that was vile or immoral. In 
addition to Clarke’s ‘‘ Marriage Guide,” Comstock thought 
the little book called ‘* Widow’s Traps” wasa very inde- 
cent work and unfit for circulation. Mr. Jones’ attorney 
turned to Mr. J. and asked him if he had a copy with him, 
Mr J. answered that he had not. At this, Comstock was 
still more denunciatory and said the work was sup- 
pressed, and that he had seized the plates in New York, 
and that not acopy of the work was to be had. Jones, 
knowing this waa wholly untrue, whispered to one of hia 
attendants to go to one of the book-stores in the city and 
procure a copy of it. Ina few minutes the young man re- 
turned with a copy. At this Comstock was evidently 
taken aback and began to qualify his statements, 

Mr. Somerby said: “Mr. Comstock, will you please take 
that little book and point out such parts as you deem 
obscene?” Comstock, in a stammering kind of way, said 
perhaps he was mistaken In the pamphlet, and that possi- 
bly there was nothing in it improper. ‘Did you not say, 
Mr. Comstock, that you had seized the plates of this book, 
and that no copies were to be had 2” ‘I think I must have 
been wrong; it must have been another work I had in my 
mind.” ‘'Do you now say, Mr. Comstock, since you see 
that a copy of the work has been easily procured, that it 
is obscene and unfit for circulation? and, if so, will you 
point out such parts and places?’ ‘I do not now think 
the work is immoral or obscene.” ‘Mr. Comstock, I con- 
sider that you have perjured yourself right here before the 
Court.” The Court was evidently of the same opinion ; 
and when Comstock intimated that the rulings of Judge 
Benedict of New York would be materially different from 
Judge Lowell’s, and produced along array of written or 
printed opinions of Benedict, Judge Lowell told him 
that he—Judge Lowell—was not governed by the rulings 
and decisions of Judge Benedict ; that he acted upon the 
right of coming to his own decisions, the same as Judge 
Benedict undoubtedly did. Comstock was chagrined at his 
want of success in the Jones case, and the manner in which 
he was looked upon and treated was evidently a matter of 
intense disgust to him, and he could not help thinking 
that could he have brought the case before Judge Benedict, 
it would have terminated differently. 

When Mr. Jones was arrested, Comstock went to the 
post-office in the village, and stopped all his registered let- 
ters and forbade the cashing of his money orders. He was 
receiving from fifty to seventy-five registered letters per 
day, and when the trial was over, eleven hundred had ac- 
cumulated. These of course he wished to have the benefit 
of, as any penniless man would. He had paid the fine 
imposed upon him, his business had been condemned by 
the Court before which he was brought, and he, very nat- 
urally wished to resume his regular avocation, To remove 
the embargo that had been placed upon his mail, he visited 
Washington, and had interviews witn Postmaster-General 
D. M. Key, and A, A. Bissell, Ass’t Att’y-Gen. for the — 
Postal Department, but he was chagrined to find that his 
visits there could du no good. ; 

He was coolly informed there that Anthony Comstock 
had told them that he—Jones—was doing a fraudulent 
business, as well as sending out obscene matter, and they 
could not go behind Mr. Comstock’s information or 
instructions. Mr. Jones called attention to the fact that 
the Grand Jury found nothing wrong in anything he was 
doing except in Clarke’s “Marriage Guide,” and that Judge 
Lowell had decided that that was not improper, but ought 
to be in every family. “No matter,” said Gen. Key, ‘‘ Mr. 
Comstock tells us that you are doing an improper business, 
and we are bound to accept his statement.” ‘‘ But, Gen- 
eral Key, is there no proof I can bring you that will con- 
vince you of Comstock’s injustice tome? The selectmen 
of my town, every clergyman, every merchant, und vearly 
every citizen in the town and county, Who knows me, is 
willing to sign a certificate that I am doing a legitimate, 
honest business, and that I am a benefit to the town in 
which I reside. I have supplied some 260,000 persons 
with goods, and uot one of them has complained of being 
defrauded, or that they have not in every case received 
the value of their money. What more must I do to cause 
you to decide that my mail ought to be delivered to me?” 
“AI that is of no avail,” said Gen, Key; ‘‘ Mr. Comstock 
gives us his word that your business ought to be sup- 
pressed, and we believe his statement. He is an active 
agent in whom we have great confidence. True, he over- 
reaches himself sometimes, but his mistakes are in favor of 
the Department, and we must stand by him. He is a good 
Christian man, too, and we are bound to take his word ia 

Continued on page 42._ 
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The Present Issue. 


We ask the generous indulgence of our readers 
for engrossing so much of our space in the present 
jssue in the consideration of what are known as the 
“Comstock laws” and the very questionable agent 
or character who assumes to execute them. We 
deem our course in this direction necessary as we 
have a special purpose to serve. We hope it will 
not again be necessary to occupy so much of our 
space upon this matter to the exclusion of other and 
more interesting subjects. 

We say what we do this week from a sense of 
duty. It is not from a spirit of revenge, for if we 
know ourselves, we do not harbor a thought of re- 
venge in our heart. We have, of course, felt the 
heavy hand of the personage who is the. willing 
executor of those very oppressive laws, and at. one 
time our prospect of prison for a term of years, with 
the addition, perhaps, of a heavy fine—judging from 
the precedents to be found in the rulings and sen- 
tences in the court in which we were to be tried— 
might doubtless have been considered more than 
promising. It will be remembered that we were 
arrested for sending through the U. S. mails two 
small tracts—one called “An Open Letter to Jesus 
Christ,” which is sumply one of a series of polemic 
articles discussing certain questions in theology, and 
the other a scientific dissertation on a question in 
natural history touching a fact little understood, and 

~ written with the sole intention of imparting a simple 
truth in nature. 

The man who acts as the agent and secret detec- 
tive for the U. S. Mail Department for our Govern- 
ment, as well as agent and secretary for the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice and the Y, M. C. A., 
has for aj long time had his eye upon us, and more 
than two years ago made the threat that we should 
be visited by him; He saw in our labors great 
proofs of iniquity, and he professed to regard us as 
the head centre in the city of everything that is vile 
and sinful, all because we cannot arrive at the same 
conclusions in theological matters that he and his 
friends have arrived at. 

He states that he consulted an eminent judge, 
the legal advisers and directors, or committee of 
proceedings, of his society, and, after looking over 
the two tracts named, and others which by decoy let- 
ters he had induced us to send him to the name of 
S. Bender, Squan Village, N. J., they instructed him 
to commence proceedings against us. Whereupon, 
we were arrested upon a disgraceful charge which 
no man of the slightest respectability would wish to 
be arrested under, our property was seized against 
our will and carried beyond our reach and control, 
and has not since been returned to us, and we, for 
the first time in our life, although in our sixtieth 
year, arraigned before an officer of the law, and but 
for the kindness of a friend who was willing to 
stand surety forus we would have been thrust into 
prison, 

Our friends felt the most poignant grief at the 
danger which threatened us; the wife of our bosom. 
was driven nearly to frenzy at the peril in which we 
were thas suddenly placed. The city papers adver- 
tised us as a free Jover, as a publisher of a vile sheet, 
and the disseminator of matter too indecent to be 
mentioned. This intelligence, at the instance of him 
who thus persecuted us, was telegraphed all over the 
country, thus blackening our. name in a manner that 
very few would wish to experience. 

_ But for the sensible view taken of our case by the 
intelligent and kind-hearted District Attorney, who 
saw in our course no evidence of any design to break 
the laws of our country, and who could not believe’ 
that the offense with which we were charged was of 
such a nature as should be prosecuted under the laws 
In question, we by this time would have been prose- 
cuted with all the venom which bigotry and intol- 
erance could engender, and would be, perhaps, now 
serving out a sentence for a term of years at hard 
labor in the penitentiary. ; 

Having thus barely escaped the workings of what 
has aptly been termed “The American Inquisition,” 
we feel ita duty resting upon us to show up the 
working of the laws and the character of the agent 
who professes to execute them. As he is to this ex- 
tent a public character he cannot escape the examin- 

_ ation and criticism which all public characters 
-have-reason to expect. 
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We believe that the laws are subversive of the 
very principles of American liberty, and that Com- 
stock is a bad and dangerous man, and for this rea- 
son, we for the moment waive other duties and de- 
vote ourselves to this disagreeable task. We are 
not unaware of the immense power wielded by the 
person whose conduct and authority we boldly criti- 
cise and expose, but we shrink not from the under- 
taking nor from the consequences of our course. 
We have the good of the American public in view 
and we are willing to risk our personal safety and 
the censure that may be bestowed upon us in order 
to discharge an obligation we feel is resting upon us. 
The liberties of oiu fellow-citizens are seriously 
menaced so long as this man is suffered to wield the 
extraordinary power he now possesses, with the 
ability to spread tefror and wretchedness over hun- 
dreds of happy families. We have felt conscien- 
tious in what we herewith present and have designed 
to aggravate nothing and to set naught down in 
malice. We have tried to obtain reliable informa- 
tion and to state it in plain and unequivocal lan- 
guage so that all can understand. We believe the 
information we have received is reliable and that 
the statements herein made may be regarded as 
mainly true. 

As Mr. Comstock is looked upon as an extra-lover 
of goodness and justice; as he is held up as the 


headquarters at Washington, even by Postmaster- 
General D. M. Key, he is regarded as a most esti- 
mable and exemplary man, a faithful agent and “an 
excellent Christian,” we feel that it is only right that 
his true character showd be known, and that he 
should not be allowed to sail longer under false 
colors. When his real character is known by the 
American people, if they wish to select him as their 
captain to execute the laws of this country we shall 
endeavor not to complain. 7 

As for ourselves, we regard him as a man totally 
unfit by nature and education to be promoted to the 
office of censor of the mails and of the press and to 
deciđe what books shall be read by the people of the 
country and what they have the privilege of sending 
through the mails. We think him also a very unfit 
man, arising from his hardness of heart and the 
mercilessness of his disposition, to be clothed with 
almost despotic and snpreme power to bring into 
the meshes of the law whomsoever he will, and to 
force the most terrible punishment upon good people 
that his distorted fancy may dictate. We cannot 
think it was ever the design of the founders and 
framers of our povernment that under its action any 
one individual should be able to eXercise such almost 
unlimited control. If it is to be the case that this 
rule is to be continued, we might as well bid adieu 
to the principles of liberty, and make up our minds to 
submit ourselves to a tyranny worse than exists in 
Russia, Algiers, or Patagonia. 

The worst feature in this whole matter, and the 
one which appears to bode the least good to our 
rights and liberties, is the fact that such a man as 
Anthony Comstock is supported and sustained by a 
class of men who hold themselves up to the world. as 
the special lovers of. goodness and honor and the 
representatives of virtue and purity. Can it be pos- 
sible that our government has sunk so low that it can- 
not get along without an Anthony Comstock? 


We cannot doubt that the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice is composed of mahy men who are 
sincere in their desire to promote virtue and moral- 
ity in our city and country and that they wish to use 
all just and lawful means to discourage and lessen 
impurity and immorality, especially in connection 
with the young and inexperienced, but it is hard for 
us to understand how a good and justice-loving class 
of men can ever be in favor of placing authority in 
the hands of such a man as Anthony Comstock who 
has proved himself capable of resorting to the most 
dishonorable and villainous modes of conduct for 
the purpose of carrying out his nefarious designs, 
and who does not hesitate to do what no honorable 
man could possibly be guilty of rather than fail in 
bringing unsuspecting and well-meaning persons to 
trouble and disgrace. 

In the Young Men’s Christian Association, we are 
ready to grant, are numbered many persons of good 
motives and good intentions who could not be in- 
duced, personally, to visit injustice, cruelty, and un- 
happiness upon one of their unfortunate fellow-crea- 
tures, and it has become a marvel to us how any con- 
siderable number of persous of this description can 
find it in their hearts to accept Anthony Com- 
stock for a leader, or that they can for a moment 
fellowship with him, or regard him as an agent, a 
representative, or a servant. One of two conclusions 
is inevitable, that they are ignorant and easily im- 
posed upon by a designing, hypocritical knave, or 
they themselves are not as honorable, high-minded, 
just men as they would have the world believe them 
to be. We often mentally inquire within ourselves, 
“Can it be possible that such men of character as 
Phelps, Dodge, Colgate, Claflin, Jessup, Jaffrey, and 
many others of that ilk, do absolutely know what 


kind of a man their pet Anthony Comstock is, and 
that he is in reality one of the vilest and wickedest 
men that walks the streets of New York?” 


special conservator of morality and purity; as at) 


What can be meaner and more detestable in q:° 
human being than to deliberately set one’s self tol: 
to work to effect by hypocrisy, duplicity, trickery, |: 
decoy letters and all that sort of machinery,- the | 
downfall, the imprisonment and ruin financially, 
socially, and physically of an unsuspecting fellow. |} 
being? To see that Comstock has done this over and l 
over again it is only necessary to read the truthful re. i% 
ports of his doings. Intrigue, duplicity and-eunning | 
seem to be the elements in which the man most |i 
delights to dwell. Indeed, Christianity must be 
reduced to a very low estate if it finds such cham. |’ 
pions necessary to sustain its honor and its power, | 
Any cause in the world must suffer by having snch |: 
leaders and such agents to represent it. 

We have given but a moiety of the cases which 
exhibit Comstock’s meanness and hard-hearted t` 
cruelty. He boasts of having brought two hundred 
and forty-four persons to prison. We have had} 
room in this issue to mention but a small number of `- 
his victims, but they may be regarded as representa- 
tive cases and accepted as fair samples of the entire; 
lot. J k 

We are ready to admit he has done some good; 
that be has bronght to merited retribution some of 
the vilest of the vile who richly deserved the most’ 
condign punishment, and for this he must be 
accorded the credit that. is justly due him, Probably 
half a dozen would exhaust the principal cases ot 
this class ; the remaining two hundred and forty are 
chiefly unfortunate persons who became victims to 
his cunning trickery and fell easily into the traps 
he set for them. Without the slightest compunc- 
tion or pity thas he not only brought the deepest 
trouble on men who never moved their fingers to | 
injure him, but he has filled the hearts of mothers, of 
wives, of sisters and daughters with the most 
poignant sorrow in consequence of the disgrace and 
deep trouble needlessly thrust upon them. The 
ruin and extreme unhappiness that have thus been 
brought upon hundreds of good people, with the 
utter destruction of the most sacred rights and per- 
sonal liberties, are a thousand times worse than ali 
the obscene books and pictures that have ever been 
published. Theft, highway robbery, and even man- 
slaughter under certain circumstances, are far less 
reprehensible than such merciless, heartless villainy 
as under consideration. 

Since we have been made acquainted with what 
are known as the Comstock cases, and have listened 
to the pitiful narratives of the deep trouble and un- 
happiness that this man has willfully and purposely 
brought upon the families of men whose ruin he has 
SSA hee our liveliest pity for them has been 
excited, and our deepest indignation towards the 
base man who accomplished all this destruction of | 
happiness. Life with all its toils, dis: ppointments, 
and strtigeles, which can hardly be avoided, is 
bad pa in all conscience, without a man salaried — 
by the Government and by religious societies to in- 
flict worse than the torments of hell upon as good, 
as deserving, as faultless persons as are usually met in 
the walks of life. We have been led to exclaim im 
view of all this, “If Christianity requires this, if the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ make this state of things 
necessary, the less the world has of them the better!’ 
Better to have men without creeds and dogmas than 
to drag them down to the very lowest depths of 
wretchedness and ruin. 

In looking over the hundreds of Comstock cases 
which have brought such bitter woe upon still 
larger numbers -of families, it is probably a fair esti- 
mate that this man Anthony Comstock, in his vile 
personal efforts to execute the laws passed by 
the American Congress, has directly and indirectly 
caused the death of not less than twenty persons, 
and despoiled people of their hard-earned property 
and injured their business to the amount of not less 
than $500,000! 

Shall this villainy be continued indefinitely ? 
Will our government continue these wrongs ? ul 
Congressmen by their votes perpetuate these out- 
rages? Will the Christian Church acquiesce in 
these damnable wrongs and with its immense 
power and influence continue to encourage, to aid 
and abet these high-handed crimes and iniquities? 
We truly hope not. 


A na 
Ourselves. 


It is our fortune, good of. bad, to arrive at different. 
conclusions upon theological questions from many 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen ; but we believe: 
we are as honest as they are and that we have, under 
our national Constitution, the same right to enjoy 
our views upon religious subjects that our neighbors 
and friends have to enjoy theirs. Neither they nor 
we can know positively that one is altogether in the. 
right or that the other is altogether m the wrong ; 
but we have, at all events, equal liberty to embrace 
that which to us seems the truth and to maintain the 
same in peace and security. 

We are fully sensible that we are on the unpopu- 
lar side, and that the large proportion of those by 
whom we are surrounded look upon us as lost to all 
that is moral, virtuous, and true. We, of course, 
cannot admit the truth of their opinion, and hold 
that we have as high a regard for the good and the 
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true as our most zealous Christian friends. We have 
often said it requires more honesty and bravery to 
declare one’s self an Infidel than it does to be a 
Christian. It is easier to float along with the cur- 
rent than to stem it; and it is only because we 
are firmly convinced that we are right in our con- 
victions that we adhere to them. We certainly are 
not seeking popularity, for if we were, we would be 
likely to join the great band of Jesus and train in 
the vast Church battalions. In that course we 
should find far more friends and please the fashion- 
able and respectable Mrs. Grundy far better than we 
do now. But we cannot throw away our convictions; 
we cannot pretend to believe what we cannot 
honestly accept. We had rather be unpopular than 
to feel that we are untrue to our convictions. We 
had rather have the truth with a small minority than 
be an advocate of error with a large majority. 

We are not a Christian because we cannot believe 
the system is founded in truth. We find by study- 
ing the history of the past that every dogma, rite, 
and sacrament, every point of belief, and even the 
story of its origin and of the miraculous conception 
and birth of its founder were in existence and 
strongly believed in, long before Christianity was 
heard of in the world. Many of these superstitions 
and traditions formed the basis of pagan systems of 
religion, at least a thousand years before the be- 
ginning of our era, Realizing this to be true, we 
cannot admit that Christianity is original or true, or 
that Jesus was the first demi-god said to have been 
begotten by God upon the person of a young Virgin. 
The fable of virgin and child was cherished in many 
ancient nations from three to five thousand years 
ago. It seems far more consistent to us that this 
legend or superstition or whatever it may be called, 
was borrowed from those old pagan nations from 
whom all the other Christian dogmas and notions 
were borrowed than that the Creator of the Universe 
was reduced to the necessity of adopting the mythical 
dreams of the old pagans in order to establish a sys- 
tem of salvation for his creatures in this world. 

In the position we occupy, though largely in the 
minority, we have the companionship of many good 
men, who are living at the present time, and who 
have lived in the past. Benjamin Franklin and 
George Washington did not believe that Jesus 
Christ came into the world without a natural father, 
that he was begotten by a ghost upon a young Jew- 
ish maiden. They did not believe in the divinity of 
that individual in any other sense than that every man 
and woman is divine, The Rev. Doctors Abercrom- 
bie and Wilson who were well acquainted with 
Washington’s views, pronounced him a Deist. (See 
“ Christianity and Infidelity,” pp. 11, 25, & 86.) ` 

Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln were not 
only unbelievers in the divinity of the Christian sys- 
tem of religion, but they were unbelievers in each 
and every one of its dogmas and to each of its claims 
to priority or originality. Thus it may be seen that 
we have very honorable precedents for that which 
we accept as truth. Those were all good men and 
were friends. to their country and to the entire human 
race., They favored individual liberty and main- 
tained the rights of conscience and that every man 
has the right to worship God as he pleases and to 
accept such views: as to him seem true. This is all 
we claim for ourselves, and this we are ready to 
grant to others. May not every shade of theological 
and religious opinion have the same amount of liber- 
ality? Should any of us ieel to oppress and crush 
the other because he cannot reach the same conclu- 
sions that we have reached? Is it any better for the 
large majority to try to stamp out those who differ 
from them because they are comparatively few in 
numbers? It is not more reprehensible for the 
strong to oppress the weak than for those of equal 
strength to oppose each other! Let us all learn to 
be really charitable one towards another and feel as 
tolerant towards those who differ from us as towards 
those who agree with us. 

In the midst of the opprobrium that many attempt 
to heap upon us it does much to reconcile us to the 
odium connected with our belief to know that we 
have the approbation of good and distinguished 
men. If it will not appear vain in us let us give again 
the following letter which we received from James 
Parton, Esq., so favorably known as a historian and 
author : 

Newsuryrort, Mass., Dec. 19, 1877. 


D. M. BENNETT, My Dear Sir: Ihave read with care 
your pamphlet entitled ‘‘ An Open Letter to Jesus Christ,” 
and though I would not treat such a subject inthat man- 
ner, I cannot hesitate to express my conviction that you 
were Within your right, asan American citizen, in writing 
and publishing it. I know how painful it must be to mili- 
ions Of amiable people to have their religious system so 
ridiculed; but I am also sure that there are certain hymns 
and other writings, issued by and for religious persons, 
which give me as acute misery as anything in your pam- 
phlet can give them. There is an individual called Ham- 
mond, who publishesa pious scug-book full of the grossest 
superstition, and, as I think, most hostile to human hap- 
piness and virtue. Nevertheless, I think he is within his 
right in selling it. Moody and Sankey enjoy a clear rev- 
enue of over fifty thousand dollars a year from copyright 
on their books; which. I think, do great harm, and dis- 
honor this country and this age. But I would fight far 
their right to publish them, and willingly cancede that, zn 
publishing them, they mean to do good lv others as well 
as to themselves. i : 


These things are matters of opinion, and there can be no 
safe and tranquil progress in human affairs unless opinion 
is free, Respectfully yours, JAMES PARTON. 


The Rev. O. B. Frothingham, in some allusions to 
our arrest in his discourse on the 2d of December 
last, made the following kind mention of our case ; 

“ The Church has recently laid its arbitrary hand 
upon a pure, sincere, aged editor, for sending” blas- 
phemous publications through the mail. Who in 
this age of knowledge shall decide what is blasphe- 
mous in Liberal literature and what is obscene in 
scientific publications? The victim of the Church 
this time is a conscientious, honest man of superior 
talent and purity of thought and who is struggling 
hard to elevate the race to a higher knowledge and 
nobler manhood and a purer womanhood. The 
honest effort of his life is to free humanity from the 
bane of ignorance, the scourge of superstition and 
the lash of the priesthood.” i 

We profoundly thank Mr. Frothingham for his 
good opinion of us, Itis worth the labor of a life- 
time to gain such approbation. We shall aim to be 
worthy of the favorable appreciation of so excellent, 
learned and worthy a man. The approbation of one 
or two such men we value more highiy than the 
good or ill will of thousands of such men as Anthony 
Comstock. 

S 


Thanks to Friends. 


To those kind friends who have furthered -the 
object we have in view—the'petitioning of Congress 
for the repeal of certain oppressive statutes, enacted 
March 3, 1878, —we tender our most fervent. and 
heartfelt thanks. We are not unconscious of the 
labor and effort they have bestowed upon this object, 
and we are grateful for the aid they have rendered 
in a good cause. . 

The petitions, well-signed, are now pouring in 
upon us in large numbers. Many of them contain 
hundreds of signature; one sent in by W. F. Brad- 
ley, of Mt. Pleasant, Pa, with 420 signatures, one 
with from A. Minski, of Milwaukee, Wis., with 815 
names, one from H. W. Mercer, Winterset, Iowa, 
1021 names, one from D. Jenkins, Hannibal, 
Mo., with hundreds of names, not counted, besides 
many others with very respectable numbers of sign- 
ers. In the aggregate, many thousands of names of 
peaceful, intelligent, earnest, law-abiding citizens 
will be presented to Congress, asking the repeal or 
modification of those oppressive laws alluded to, and 
we trust the effect produced by these numerous peti- 
tions will be salutary and favorable. We are assured 
by many friends who have written us that large 
numbers of names could have been obtained in addi- 
tion had not the roads been so bad that traveling 
was almost out of the question. The petitions wil 
be forwarded to Washington very soon. 

—— 


Not Vindictive, 

It may possibly be thought that we are governed 
by a spirit of vindictiveness towards Anthony Com- 
stock because he unjustly arrested and attempted to 
disgrace us, but such is by no means the case. If he 
should show the slightest compunction of conscience, 
and indicate that he thought he had acted wrongly 
towards us, we could forgive him as readily as we 
would a kitten for scratching us ; but we regard him 
as an unscrupulous, dangerous man, who takes a 
morbid pleasure in sending persons to prison, We 
believe he is doing far more harm than good; that 
he is living and flourishing by the misfortune he 
brings upon others. When we see that he is sus- 
tained by the highest authorities in our Government, 
and that those who are considered great and good 
among us support him and apologize for his hard- 
hearted and unjust proceedings; when we are con- 
vinced that he is clothed with a power most danger- 
ous to the liberties, the property, and the lives of 
American citizens—a power not given nor recognized 
by the national Constitution, and in direct opposition 
to every principle of right and justice—and all this 
that he may put money in his pocket and that he 
may add to his fame and glory by oppressing the 
weak and defenseless, we have deemed it time that 
some one dared to speak out and make some feeble 
effort to stem this flood of wrong which is sweeping 
over our land, bearing many to wretchedness, ruin, 
and death. We deem it time that the public were 
made acquainted with the revolting outrages that 
have taken place and are daily taking place in the 
name of justice, morality, and virtue. We wish to 
call attention to the great wrongs that are being 
perpetrated upon excellent men and women in the 
name of law and order, It ig truly an appalling 
state of things, and cannot be known and understood 
too thoroughly. We would that the Jaw-makers of 
our country could realize the effects of what they 
have done, and view the ruined homes and the 
broken hearts that have been caused by the worse 


‘than inquisitorial rule they have established. 


We are not unconscious of the personal danger 
attendant upon the steps we are taking ; we are 
not unmindful of the immense power we are oppos- 
ing; we can judge of the intense ire and malignity 
that will be stirred up against us, but we are posi- 


we may lose our personal liberty and be immured 
in a prison, though we may be stripped of thejvery 
little property we possess, and though our life may 
be the forfeit of the performance of this imperative 
duty, we will not flinch from it. Like one upon the 
watch-towers of liberty, we will cry out with a loud 
voice and warn our fellow-citizens of the danger 
which besets them and the glorious privilges handed 
down to us by our fathers, 

We would not knowingly speak a word óf false- 
hood; we would not willingly bear false witness. 
We have earnestly labored to gather the facts and to 
present them to the people of this land. It is pos- 
sible some trivial errors have been made, but they 
have not been intentional. The statements made in 
this sheet are, unfortunately, too true, and we call 
upon the authorities of our city, our State, and of 
the nation to look into them, to investigate them, 
and be satisfied of their truth. 

If Congress will send an investigating committee 
here with the power to send for persons and papers, 
we guarantee that the truth of the statements herein 
made can be established to their satisfaction and 
that enormitics in the same line not here mentioned, 
can be brought to light. Our whole object is to 
perform a solemn duty we feel is resting upon us, 

ee a 


Comstock’s Latest Exploits. 


In the intervals between attending to the mails of 
the United States, the watching what everybody is 
sending through them, the obeying of the orders of 
the Postmaster-General, the carrying out of the in- 
structions of his society for the suppression of vice, 
and the behests of the Y. M. O. A., Anthony Com- 
stock has recently found leisure to visit Connecticut 
and aid the good pious temperance folks there to 
cope with the wicked class of sinners who sometimes 
sell a glass of beer or a drink of whiskey. The scene 
of operations has been Stamford and New Canaan. 
To the latter place he sent his beautiful, immac- 
ulate accomplice and tool, Joseph Britton, alias 
Cohen, Levy, Andrews, and as many more aliases as 
may be desired, and afterwards went himself: 

The object of Britton’s visit was to play the spy and 
buy liquor of as many persons as possible, and then 
turn informer and have themarrested. Heis always 
faithful to carry out the instructions of his chief. 
He put up ata hotel in New Canaan, drank freely, 
hired a horse and carriage, visited prostitutes and 
committed other acts not necessary to mention, 
and was then prepared to appear as a witness against 
persons inthe village of whom he had purchased 
liquor, which he did with willing alacrity. But he 
had also made himself amenable to the law. He had 
played his game almost too well. He had been 
riotous, he had become intoxicated, he had visited 
lewd characters, he had committed conspiracy, had 
hired a horse and carriage and driven twice as far 
as he had reported, and other acts not quite compat- 
ible with the character of a first-class gentleman. 

For his misdeeds he was arrested and was in the care 
of an officer wher his chief saw his danger and valor- 
orously came to his rescue. Comstock drew a pistol 
from his pocket, flourished it over his head with the 
air of a perfect desperado, and shouted in a loud 
voice, “I am an officer of the United States; this 
young man is in my charge and I will shoot the first 
man dead who attempts to take him from my cus- 
tody!” He then took his bosom friend from the 
officer and went to the depot. Comstock is no officer 
of the United States, but simply a spy and informer, 
and he committed a most flagrant outrage in forcibly 
taking his accomplice from the hands of an officer, 
for which he deserves appropriate punishment. 
When Mr. G. Birdsall, hotel-keeper in the village, 
learned of the high-handed proceedings of Comstock, 
he took a few friends to the depot and entered the 
car where the redoubtable Anthony and his virtnous 
accomplice were seated. He said in firm tones, “I 
wish that young man to accompany me back, and if 
you draw your pistol or make any demonstration, 
you will be murdered on the spot.” Comstock, like 
a craven, deemed discretion the better part of valor, 
and did not brandish his pistol any more. Britton 
was taken back and placed under bonds to appear at 
trial on Wednesday the 16th. Comstock probably 
induced his pious friends to go on his bond. As we 
go to press, the result of Britton’s trial has just 
been learned. He was found guilty and fined, but 
we do not know whether Comstock has been arrested 
for interfering with a State officer in the discharge 
of his duty or not. His acting as a sneak, spy, and 


informer does not justify his going into another State 


and attempting to take, by force and without a 
particle of legality, a culprit from the hands of an 
officer. That matter should be tested. 

In giving his evidence as a witness, Britton is re- 
ported to having sworn that he was a member of the 
‘Willett Street Methodist Church, and he admitted 
that he was a married man. The officer who took 
his testimony, holding up the memoranda he had 
made, glanced over it and remarked sarcastically: 
“That is a pretty record indeed for a Christian— 
drunkenness, rioting, adultery, etc. How is that for 
Christian conduct?’ It is to be hoped no church 


tive we are in the right, that our duty lies in this|in this city has sunk so low asto be disgraced with 
direction, and we will not fear to pursue it; though {such a despicable member, 
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Continued from page 39. 
preference to anybody’s else, or to all others’ combined ”— 
or words to that effect. 

Gen. Bissell showed Mr. Jones about two yards of state- 
ment from Comstock in reference to Jones’ business, but 
when the latter asked to read it, he was denied the privi- 
lege. When he desired that it might be read to him, he 
was again positively refused. When he asked to know 
what statements and charges it contained, that he might 
be,able to rebut them, even this request was denied him, 
and Mr. Jones was strongly reminded of the old Spanish 
Inquisition, where & poor victim was arraigned without 
knowing’ who was his accuser or with what offense he 
was charged. There certainly is a similarity, 

Mr. Jones returned to this city with a heavy heart, and, 
upon arriving here, proceeded to the office of the almighty 
Anthony Comstock, who not only rules the entire coun- 
try, the U, S, Court, the N. Y. Postmaster and officials, 
publishers, druggists, buf even the Postmaster-General 
himself and his attorney, 

He thus addressed himself to his Majesty: ‘‘Mr. Com- 
stock, you have injured me to the extent of at least 
$16,000. You have broken up my business. You have 
stopped my mail. You have taken away my goods and 
damaged me to a much greater extent than you can 
ever repair. You have very unnecessarily and very 
unjustly caused me not only a very heavy loss of property 
but a great amount of trouble! Now are you not satis- 
fied? The Judge of the Court before whom I was ar- 
raigned has pronounced my business legitimate, everybody 
who knows me will give me a good name, the hundreds of, 
thousands of persons I have supplied with goods are satis- 
fied with what they obtained of me—nobody has any com- 

plaint to make of me but yourself. Can you not let up 
your heavy hand and let me have my mail matter again 
and go on with my business, saying to the Postmaster- 
General that you were mistaken as to the character of my 
business 2?” ‘‘No,” said his Imperial Highness, “I have 
pronounced you a fraud, and I shall stiek to it. You sell 
a class of goods that are of no benefit to those who pur- 
chasa them, and you are a swindler. You shall not resume 
your business again, and if you attempt it I will come 
down upon you again.” In referente to Judge Lowell, 
Comstock spoke contemptuously and averred that he— 
Comstock—had not had a fair show in Boston, and that if 
he had had the case before Judge Benedict in this city, 
he—Jones—would not have got off in the way he did. 

Thus, the man who represents all the morality, all the 
virtue, all the decency, all the religion in the country, was 
as Obdurate, and as uaimpressible as a stone. He had 
set out to crush Mr. Jones, and he was still determined 
. to doit. Mr. Jones was compelled to return to his home 

and ruined business and to meditate upon the terrible 
‘rule of the one-man power with which the country is 
cursed. The eleven hundred registered letters were 
returned to the writers, and what he can do to mend the 
_ ruin which was thus maliciously thrust upon him is an un. 
solved problem with Mr. Jones as with many others, 


CASE OF E. H. HEYWOOD. 


This gentleman is the publisher of a paper called 
the Word, at Princeton, Mass. He also publishes a 
few pamphlets, some upon finance, some upon inter- 
est, some upon social philosophy. - He is a highly 
moral man, a gentleman of education and culture, a 
graduate of Brown University, and one who is highly 
esteemed by his numerous friends. His views upon 
marriage, divorce, and kindred subjects differ in many 
respects from those generally held, but he is entirely 
honest in his views, and he has the honesty to publish 
‘his advanced ideas fearlessly to the world. He 
has written a pamphlet upon the social question, 
called “Cupid’s Yokes,” of which he has sold twenty 
thousand copies. It is written ably and in unexcep- 
tionable language, but as it deals with subjects that 
are tabooed by Mrs. Grundy & Co., Mr. Comstock 
made up his mind that Mr. Heywood must be crushed 
out and sent to prison. He sent a decoy letter from 
Squan Village, N. J., under the assumed name of E, 
Edgewell, for a copy each of “ Cupid’s Yokes,” and 
Trall’s “Sexual Physiology,” upon the receipt of 


which he coarsely arrested Mr. Heywood, while in 
attendance and presiding at a convention in Boston, 
and hurried him off without allowing him to commu- 
nicate with his wife or his brother who were in the 
same building.. : ; 

It is a noticeable fact in connection with this case, 
that “Cupid’s Yokes” has been many years before 
the public and no one has ever dreamed that it was 
obscene. Dr. Trall’s “Sexual Physiology ” has been 

_ extensively sold for fifteen years, passing through 
twenty-seven editions. It ranks as high in character 
as any work on physiology, and has been declared 
mailable by an authority no less high than Postmas- 
ter-General Key himself. Still, Anthony Comstock 
declares that neither that nor any other work on 
physiology shall be carried through the mails, and 
the question is still to be settled whether Anthony 
Comstock’s word shall outweigh and control all the 
rest of the country put together. 

Mr. Heywood has brought a suit for damages 
against Comstock, and by that means has succeeded 
in taking his case from the Distriet Court into the 
Circuit Court from whence an appeal is possible, 
and having the power to refer the whole question of 
the constitutionality of the law and the terrible rule 
of Comstock to the Supreme Court of the United 
States at Washington, May the side of right and 
justice win ! 


How the Law is Abused. 


* 


That the U. B. Postal law enacted for the ostensible pur- 
pose of preventing the circulation of obscene literature may 
be employed for persecuting independent writers upon 
matters which deeply concern the public is sufficiently 
illustrated in three prominent cases: beginning at home, in 
our own Case, wherein we have bean put to much trouble and 
expense because of our outspoken opposition to the super- 
stitions of popular theology; in Mr. E. H. Heywood's, 
wherein this gentleman was arrested because he spoke, 
according to the opinion of the executor of the lew, too 
plainly regarding some of our social evils; in the case of 
Dr, Foote, whose offense (for which he was heavily fined,) 
was that he presented valuable physiological knowledge in 
a clear and available form for the instruction of the masses. 
The conservative schools of thought are ever ready to 
seize any instrument which will effectually overwhelm 
their opponents, and this postal law, with the indiscrimi- 
nating agent for its enforcement, has been found exactly 
suited to their purpose. Success against us would have led 


them step by step to the exclusion of the works of Darwin, 


Spencer, and Huxley from the mails ; success against Hey- 
wood would end eventually in strangling the efforts of the 
social science associations which are recommending inno- 


vations; success against Foote has already emboldened 
Mr. Comstock to say, according to Mr, Jones of Ashland, 
Mass., that no physiological works shall be allowed to go 
through the mails! Judge Benedict himself, in charging 
the jury in Dr. Foote’s case, said that it was not necessary 
that medical works should be sent through the mails! In 
Mr, Comstock’s report for 1875 (marked ‘' confidential” 
and ‘‘burn after reading,”) he boasts of having arrested 
some thirty physicians during that year, whose works were 
not regarded as scientific. Precisely whom he regards ag 
authority in such matters was indicated in a remark made 
to us when he was forcibly taking us from our sanctum to 
Commissioner Shields to be placed under bonds. We ex- 
pressed our approval of Dr. Foote’s publications, where- 
upon he replied that they were not approved by ‘the pro- 
fession.” The ‘' profession’ whom Mr. Comstock relies 
upon is, for the credit of the medical profession-at-large be 
it said, but a small part of it; men of narrow views, some 
of whom would have no popular works on physiology is- 
sued atall. It isa remarkable fact which may be men- 
tioned in this connection that, with the exception of a 
work by Prof. Burt Wilder, all our popular physiologies, 
which treat of all the organs and functions of our wonder- 
fully organized bodies, are from the pens of new-school 
men. Perhaps Prof. Wilder classes himself with the new 
school; we make the exception, not knowing how he is 
classed. One thing is certain, that he is not well liked by 
many old school] men for having written the work referred 
to. The bitter opposition of the old school to new schools 
of medicine is generally known and somewhat under- 
stood. How uncompromising it is has been illustrated in 
innumerable instances, such as the disfelowship of the 
late Dr. A. K. Gardner for having met an alleged Homeo- 
pathic practitioner at the bedside of the sick, although the 
Homeopath received his degree from the University of the 
City of New York, a well-known Allopathic institution. 
The reading out of Dr. Bliss of Washington for having 
consulted with a Homeopathic practitioner when Vice- 
President Colfax was seriously ill; the expulsion of eight 
members from the ‘‘ regular” society of Massachusetts for 
practicing Homeopathy ; the exclusion of the name of Dr. 
Frederick William Holcomb from the “regular” medical 
directory because he added to his name his specialty—the 
eye and ear! This medical register, by the way, is a 
“ close communion” affair, for it excludes all but the old 
school ‘‘faithful,” and all whose names do not appear in 
its pages are called by them and by a large number of 
conservative druggists, “irregular.” No matter what may 
be the qualifications of an Eclectic or a Homeopathic 
physician, his name cannot be admitted, and he must be 
considered by those who consult this book as an ‘‘irregu- 
lar,” or, in common parlance, a quack! Prof. R. A. Gunn, 
areputable physician and good citizen, a graduate of the 
Buffalo University, a reputable old-school college, is given 
to understand that his ‘‘certificates of study,” if presented 
by a student, will not be received by at least one of the old- 
school universities. 

With such intolerance on the part of the conservative 
schoo! of medicine, how dangerous is such a postal law as 
that under consideration, when its execution is delegated 
to one who is ready to make a victim of every one towards 
whom its bigoted index-finger is pointed ! 


Foote arrested, put to great expense in his defense, and 
heavily fined ; Trall’s ‘‘Sexual Physiology” indicted ; Joel 
Shew’s work on Midwifery, published by S$. R. Wells 
& Co., a well-known and reputable house, commended to 
the attention of the ‘“‘Society for the Suppression of 
Vice” (whose agent Mr. Comstock is) by the Sanita- 
rion, the organ of the Medico-Legal Society, which admits 
no so-called “‘irregulars”to membership. [See the Sanita- 
rian, an organ ofthe Medico-Legal Society, for January, 
1878, page 47.] 

With one blue theologicalleg and another straight-laced 
medical leg to walk forth, carrying the pompous and well- 
fed body of conservatism generally, and, finally, topped off 
with the indiscriminating head of Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
what cannot this statute accomplish in stamping out the 
liberties of the American people? Can we really tolerate 
this newly-invented, despotic monster, even if it can be 
shown that it has accomplished in some instances work 
which meeta the approval of the high-minded citizen? 
Cannot all such work, deserving serious attention, be 
safely left for our State courts, and leave the mails free 
from espionage ? 


A Note of Warning. 


Mx. Eprror: In the beginning of this wave of social and 
political agitation in regard to your arrest and others in- 
volved in the same and analagous charges by A. Comstock as 
agent for the Government, I wish to present, through your 
excellent, fearless, and truth-seeking sheet, some of my 
carefully matured thoughts on the subject. It is a subject 
of far-reaching consequences, and should be fairly and can- 
didly considered. It is doubtless a wise and beneficient 
policy of the States to protect the youth of the nation, 
while animal passions are vigorous, and in many cases in 
the ascendant, against being goaded into frenzy and un- 
bridled licentiousness by positively obacene and immoral 
Pictures, books, pamphlets, etc., got up expressly by their 
authors to cater to and awake into destructive activity the 
passions of those who for want of proper instruction on 
this most important department of our common humanity 
fall an easy prey to theirseductive influences. How do we 
expect fo maintain in their purity the freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of conscience, for which our noble sires 
Poured out their blood and treasure without stint? By an 
enlightened and cultured people. This isthe only way to 
Save us from the nightand gloom that has buried otber 
republics in oblivion’s dark waters. And how shall the 
people be saved from passion’s lurid fires but by enlighten- 
ment? And how shall they be enlightened when books 
that have cost a life-time of patient research and untiring 
study are tabooed and forbidden ths people? Shall philan- 
thropists, scholars, scientists, professors in colleges, 
Preachers of the Gospel of Jesus, whose heads are white 
With frosts of many winters and many long years of 
anxious study how best to alleviate the ills and lift the búr- 
den from the souls of the wretched, hungry, and starving 
poor of our common brotherhood and sisterhood, who have 
embodied their best and most sacred thoughts in cliaste, 
plain and well-chosen language, and desire, perhaps as 
their last and best gift to the race, to publisb them in a chaste 
and cheap form, that all may treasure them as priceless 
souvenirs of their self-sacrificing benefactors—I say, 
shall they be forbidden to partake of this rich fruit 
of life’s fair tree by the hand of the Government?—that 
Government which is supposed to foster every commendable 
meansto enlighten, elevate, and develop its citizens? Can 
this great nation afford to lend its legal sanction to such 
suicidal means? Extend this principle of mail espionage 
to the political arena, and see where it will lead. Any 
reasoning that establishes the right of Congress to carry 
out the law as in'Sec. 8,893 will also prove the right in 
Congress to prohibit any other pamphlet,’ paper, or book 
issued by the party notin power. Should any system of 
religion become the dominating power in the Govern- 
ment, all publications inimical to its faith could be for- 
bidden the mails under the pretext of proteeting the public 
morals, on the ground of asincere belief that all other 
religions are wrong and their heresies cannot be tolerated. 
Does it require much of a stretch of the imagination to see 
the rack, thumb-screw, gibbet, block, and guillotine 
looming up in the distance, and the Dark Agesrolling back 
again? ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people.” Whatis righteousness but the 
act of doing right? And what sin is greater than govern- 
ment not dealing righteously and justly by the people? We 
have, I am proud to say, many noble, talented, earnest, 
and sincere philanthropists in Congress, who, if they will 
take time to look this matter square in the face, will put 
forth their strongest efforts to wipe these unjust laws from 
the statute book, or so modify the provisions of the law 
and define the terms ‘‘lewd, obscene, and blasphemous,” 
that the innocent may not suffer with the guilty. 


Besides, while the government is struggling to pay off 
its public debt, and retrenchment of public expense is 
loudly clamored for, do the people need a mail spy whose 
services cost the people from four to six theusand dollars 
yearly? Do they need, especially, one who has not the 
manhood to secure such works as he would desire to make 
out a case against without writing false and decoy letters, 
assuring the parties of his full sympathy with them in their 
labors, and ordering through the mails aad taking from the 
mails—himself violating the law under which he proposes 
to arrest and condemn others? Is not the partaker as bad 
ag the thief? If government is really in need of such an 
officer let one be appointed to fill his place worthy of the 
people he represents. 

If Comstock is seeking to maintain the majesty of the 
law, why not arrest Wood & Holbrook, publishers of Dr. 
Trall’s ‘‘Sexual Physiology,” and many other responsible 
firms who have been engaged in selling this and other in- 
valuable works upon the same subject for many years ? 
Why not arrest them? or is he so intolerably ignorant that 
he does not know of their circulation by hundreds of 
thousands? Dr. Trall’s elaborate work has passed through 
twenty-seven editions, and is now in the hands of the 
cultured and scientific, farmers and mechanics, professors 
of religion and no religion, and of every grade of people 
throughout our goodly land. And what of Dr. Clark’s 
“MarriageGuide,” Dr. Knowlton’s ‘‘Fruits of Philosophy,” 
Mrs. Duffey’s’‘ Relation of the Sexes,” H. C. Wrights 
* Empire of the Mother over the Destiny of the Race,” 
and many other smaller and cheaper works on the same 
exalted themes, adapted to the wants and purses of the 
poor? Ihaveno doubt if the judges before whom Com- 
stock’s cases are to be tried will carefully and thoroughly 
read the above-named works they will find no cause of 
action. I am reluctant to believe that after full examina- 
tion of those authors they will soil their judicial ermine 
by rendering judgment of obscenity against them. And 
I most sincerely hope the President of the United States 
and Members of Congress will find time to read and care- 
fully digest the animus and grand philosophy of these 
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The Truth Seeker, January. 19, 1878. 
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works while the subject is agitating the nation, feeling 
fully convinced that after doing this they will not only 
introduce them to their sons and daughters but recom- 
mend them to the sons and daughters of this Republic. 
Are young men and women whe are now studying anatomy 
and physiology in medical schools handling works of ob- 
scenity ? Do we not all know that in studying the human 
organism we are very much aided by appropriate drawings 
and illustrations ? And is the instrument of a thousand 
gtrings—the wonderful temple in which we domicile for 
go short a period as human life—so obscene and vulgar 
that we must not illustrate its wondrous labyrinths, its pil- 
larg, its arches, its rivers and fountains of life, its electric 
and magnetic wires and batteries, by the proper and intel- 
ligent use of which the race may be elevated above its 
present level in one generation more than in any ten gen- 
erations preceding ? And shall Congress sirike this light 
from our hands, lighted and presented to us after long 
years of wearisome study, care, and experiment ? 

Physiology defines the function of brain, nerve, organ, 
tissue, and their sympathies and vicarious offices. Can 
we predicate functional results until we understand it? 
And can we understand it, will the people try to under- 
stand it, ifit is tabooed by the highest authority in the 
land? Yes; I affirm, they will. The leaven already 
hidden in the measure of meal will not cease its 
work until it be leavened, “As the blood of mar- 
tyrs was the seed of the Church, so the fines and impris- 
onment of some better and nobler men than their perse- 
cutors will lift the torch on high that all may enjoy its 
light. As well attempt to blot the sun from the heavens, 
or stop the roar of Niagara’s turbid waters, or force its 
sinuous waves back upon the lakes, as to try to blot out 
the love of science and truth and their grand practical 
results. - 

Mark this prediction! There will be a greater demand 
for these aud similar works during the next ten years than 
ever has been known. The world needs them and will 
have them. Prohibit their circulation by mail and express, 
and they will be carried in trunkfuls and scattered like 
leaves of autumn from Maine to California. 

Are not time, money, science, and skill employed to de- 
velop and perfect all kinds of stock, seeds, and fruits ? 
This is well, and as it should be. But must no effort be 

, put forth to improve, develop, and exalt men, women, and 


 ghildren in harmony with the fixed and. beneficent laws of 


their nature ? And if so, shall one man’s hand brush it 
aside? But this hand hides a stiletto whose thrusts shall 
penetrate the heart of all whose theology does not have the 
ring of the aggressive party. Here’s the rub. Liberals, 
Spiritualists, Freethinkers, Reformers, scientists, lovers 
, of truth, justice, and honor, awake! arouse! Make common 
cause in this struggle! United we stand ; divided we fall. 
Cringing submission only arouses insolence in an ungen- 
erous foe. The Church will jubilantly drive the wedge to 
open the way as a stepping-stone to place and power in 
the Government. Then down with heretics, Infidels, and 
blasphemers ! Then will dawn on a patient, insulted, and 
oppressed people another St, Bartholomew’s Day. This 
will be the day of wrath and terror if the Church and 
Government provoke it. - 
Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
` But grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
Thus it is with vulgar natures; 
Treat them kindly, they rebel, 
But be harsh as nutmeg-graters 
And the rogues obey your will. 


Mungerville, Mich., Dec. 20, 1877. D. Hienrn, M. D. 
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The Artistic Point of View. 


To raz Eprror oF Tae TRUTH SEEKER, Sir. I have 
just read the article in the Boston Indes upon what is 
called the ‘‘Obscenity Legislation.” I fear it may influence 
you to change your position in regard to the necessity of 
withdrawing that legislation. I venture to send you some 
suggestions why it should not, from an artist’s point of 
view. ; 

There is, in the first place, an acknowledged moral evil 
to be dealt with. All good men and women deplore the 
existence of real obsoenity, and of a class of publications 
and venders of publications who seek to make gain ef 
debauching the public imagination and morals, and espe- 
cially of the young. The real remedy for this it is aot my 
business to point out now. But so great is our abomina- 
tion of this filthy and hateful thing, that it becomes infin- 
itely easy to excite the publie prejudice and hostility 
against anything whatever which can be ignorantly 
branded and confounded with the real offense. It is this 
blind severity of public opinion against one kind of thing, 
which constitutes the very danger of a persecuting and 
oppressive crusade against other and wholly different, 
even directly opposite things, which may be imagined, from 
some superficia) resemblance, to be part and parcel of it. In 
this lies the danger. There.can in fact be no legal accurate 
distinction between these things—it depends upon the person 
and the point of view. Thereis no line so delicate, varying 
and difficult to be drawn as that between ‘‘a real vulgarity of 
expression,” and that audacity of purity and genius, which, 
soaring above all thought of vulgarity, withdraws the veil of 
concealment worn by common-place decency, and lays bare 
the secrets oi Nature and of truth for some great and suffi- 
ciently holy and artistic purpose. That purpose may bea 
moral rigor against the very sing in question, as in the 
Bible and other religious books; an inspired literary or 
artistic fidelity to Nature,-as with all great poets and 
artista ; an intellectual résearch into the hidden truth of 
things, for truth’s sake, as with physiologists and other 


men of science ; or, in fine,.a fanatical zeal in behalf of | 


purity itself, or other social benefits to be obtained, asin 
the case of social reformers, Malthusians and others. 

If this subtle line must be drawn and established by 
law, under the severest penalties of imprisonment at hard 
labor, confiscations, immense and ruinous fines, search- 
warrants, an organized corps and system of paid Govern- 
ment spies, and all the paraphernalia of a milder kind of 
Inquisition, reéstablished in this modern and progressive 
age, and on American soil, and brought to bear merci- 
lessly upon whosoever thoughtlessly, or for any insuff- 
cient or sufficial purpose, oversteps that subtle and impal- 
pable line, then, in God’s name, let us have some compe- 
tent tribunal to fix cautiously and wisely the limits of 
religious, literary, artistic, scientific and reformatory free- 
dom. Let not the very flower of the liberties we have 
achieved be surrepttiiously filched away from us by legisla- 
tion upon a subject where any accurate definition is from 
the very nature of the case impossible, and just as likely to 
bear hard upon the innocent as the guilty. 


Better a thousand times, if all these impalpable questions 
of propriety of ulterance are to become, in this freest age 
and freest country of the world, matters for some sort of 
criminal tribunals ; better a thousand times reéstablish a 
modified censorship of the press to accompany and soften 
the horrors of the new Inquisition. We ought, at least, to 
have the protection of knowing beforehand whether what 


we have written and desire to publish will be tolerated, |. 


or whether it will incur the penalties of the law, and con- 
sign us toa dungeon. We ought, at least, to have the 
benefit of @ series of warnings, such as the most despotic 
governments give to the publishers of obnoxious political 
matters, We should have, indeed, some sort of special 
tribunal, for the trial of such questions—if they must be 
tried, instead of intrusting them, as all civilized countries 
have hitherto done, to the good sense of the community—a 
tribunal most carefully constituted of the highest experts 
in literature, science, art, morals and reform. The very 
worst contrivance for the trial of such issues, will be the 
trial dyjury. To submit the highest inspirations of genius, 
and the most daring investigations of science, and the 
boldest speculations and tentatives of social reform to the 
blundering average opinion, the real vulgarity of common 
ignorance and prejudice, would be the one thing needed to 
extinguish genius, to trammel scientific investigation, and 
clog the wheels of the progress of the world. 


Several great questions are now agitating the minds of 
men: for example, whether moral results are best attained 
by legal repressions or by merely moral agencies—as in 
the temperance movement; whether devices of science and 
art for limiting the number of progeny are moral and ex- 
pedient or immoral and inexpedient; whether more famil- 
iarity with the processes of nature, in respect to genera- 
tion especially, debauches the young mind or purifies it, 
etc, Of all these and such questions, there is a progressive 
and a retrogressive side. Upon all these questions the 
Comstockian legislation has taken a snap judgment in be- 
half of the gonservative and repressiveside. Of course, 
that cannot be the end of it. Of course, areaction will 
take place, on the side of progression, and the enlargement 
of liberty. The long line of battles which were fought in 
past ages on the field of religious and that of political 
freedom are now to be renewed on the social and artistic 
fields. The new crusade for liberty will bave its martyrs; 
and it isto be expected that some of those who should be 
its staunchest defenders will show a genius for getting 
themselves planted on the wrong side, as seems to me 
unfortunately to be the case with our friends on the Index. 

This great subject isnot yet even plainly opened to the 
public. Artists ,men of science, and reformers, are, as yet, 
scarcely aware of the existence, much less of the reach, of 
the new legislation. It constitutes a real and formidable 
danger, for every one of them, or for some among them, 
There has been always, for example, a sharp conflict, 
literary and moralistic, over the question of The ude in 
art. All bold art-instincts have been in favorof it. Real 
artisimpossible without it. Puritanism is opposed to it. 
Forty ‘years ago, when Power’s Greek Slave, and other 
similar works were first exhibited in this country, puritan- 
ism took the alarm, and made a staunch fight over the 
subject; and was, definitively, as it was supposed, defeated. 
The art-instinct triumphed. Since that time not a mur- 
mur has been heard of objection to the usages of high art, 
At the Centennial Exposition, at Philadelphia, nude 
nature was exhibited nearly as freely as it would have been 
in any capital of Europe, and not even an objecting com- 
ment was made in any quarter. But at that very time, Mr. 
Comstock had surreptitiously, that is to say, quietly and 
unobservedly, obtained at Washington, the passage of 
laws, nominally relating to obscenity, under which many 
of the artists and importers of works of art, at the great 
national exposition, could have been consigned to prison; 
for beyond question a vulgar-minded jury could have been 
readily found whose verdict would have declared many of 
the pictures and much of h statuary there to have been 
indecent l : 5 

When the full force and meaning of this legislation shall 
really burst onthe public mind, not a scientist, an author, 
oran artist, but will feel himself transported backward into 
a new Dark Age, breathing the mephitic atmosphere of 
a new repressive persecution, the very ground of American 
ideas and freedom gone, slipped away, stclen from under 
our feet, leaving us in the purlieus of a new Inquisition, and 
under anew Reign of Terror. There is probably not a full 
library or cabinet in the land, but contains plates and de- 
scriptions that a common jury, urged by a fanatical or 
malign prosecutor, might not deem indecent; and the law 
lodges with its chief spy ample powers fo institute asearcb 
wheréver any suspicion existis. I ask for that freedom in 
which only Art and the Artistic spirit can live, and there- 
fore I pray you to stand by your Petition for the total re~ 


peal of a United States censorship at the Custom House and 
the Post-office, established by the Laws to which it !refera. 
Yours with respect and gratitude, ARTIST. 


Clandestine Publications. 

[We reproduce the following from The Index by 
request.—Ep. T. 8.] i 

There are many wrongs among mankind with 
which law cannot meddle without making them 
worse. I do not say that the production of a certain 
kind of books and. pictures, which a decent person 
puts into the fire at sight, is one of these wrongs; 
but I do say it is only a symptom of a social disease 
which has baffled law hitherto, and which, while the 
disease lasts, will continue to baffle it. There’is, in 
my opinion, no remedy but in a better gospel—a 
gospel of home education, which shall fortify the 
child against this species of filth before the age of 
going to school, so that one of these manufacturing 
scoundrels would no more dare to send one of his 
circulars to a young scholar than to the mother. 
This is not saying that there should be no law to 
punish such outrages upon decency. ‘Till such 
nuisances cease, they must be punished, though 
perhaps shooting would be better than boarding at 
the public expense, 

But all that law can do, and it is precious little, 
ean be done by State and municipal laws, if it cane be 
Gone at all. In this opinion Iam exceedingly sorry 
to differ from my excellent friend, the editor, with 
whose indignation against the authors and distribu- 
tors of this clandestine literature and vile art I most, 
fully sympathize. Ithink Congress has no occasion, 
and therefore no right, to legislate on the subject, 
except for the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories. Moreover, I think its act touching the circu- 
lation of obscene publications through the mails is 
an outrageous violation of the Constitution, incapa- 
ble of any modification which could make it either 
constitutional or safe. J wish to sign a petition for 
its total and immediate repeal, even at the risk of 
being classed with the vilest publicans and ‘sinners, 
if anybody sees fit so to class me. Let men be pun- 
ished for obscenity or Itreason, if they are guilty of 


either, but not for sending either through the mails. 
If it has come to that, that these two crimes, or any 
crimes, cannot be suppressed without invading the 
sacred privacy of the people’s correspondence, we 
had better abolish the post-office. 

If we are toadmit astrue the statements published 
in the Journal and quoted in the last Jndex—-though 
they bear on their face signs of great exaggeration— 
it is very plain that the class of books and. prints 
used to corrupt schools can be suppressed without 
meddling with the mails. Any mannfactory:turning 
them out by the “ton” cannot be hidden` from a 
vigilant police anywhere. Thonsands of citizens of 
all sects and parties are interested in having the 
police do its duty,.and have the votes to enforce 
their will. ‘The problem is simply to find the origin 
of the filth, burn it in the mass, and put the.pro- 
ducers where they will produce no more, making as 
little noise about it as possible. Then will there be 
none of it going through themails. The indiscretion 
of making so much noise and publishing such fright- 
ful statements is too palpable. It is a gratuitous 
advertisement that the scoundrely wares can be’ had 
somewhere, and sets the viciously-inclined, the mis- 
begotten, and parentally-neglected to looking for 
them. If the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
were acting with good faith and the requisite degree 
of common sense, they would go quietly to the 
proper authorities and insist on their doing their duty. 

The distinction between the open and the clandes- 
tine book and print trade is sufficiently marked. 
The former is kept clean, not by law, but by public 
opinion. A reputable bookseller no more thinks of 
selling one of those vile books which are the only 
subjects of legal prohibition than he does of walking 
in the street with nothing but a hat on». And he 
would not do that even if the law did not forbid it. 

The simple truth is that the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice does not care a pin for the suppres- 
sion of the clandestine and really vile book trade; 
but, taking advantage of the great elasticity of the 
adjective “ obscene,” they first make a raid upon the 
clandestine trade as a cover to their attack upon the 
science of human physiology, in the interest of: their 
peculiar religion. Pretending and loudly bragging 
to have done the work of the police authorities 
better than they ever did or could do it themselves, 
they now come to their real work, which is'to sup- 
press science and cultivate ignorance and’ supersti- 
tion among the people. The honest and self-sacri- 
ficing men and women who are laboring openly, ear- 
nestly, and intelligently to prevent social corruption 
and keep men and women out of a hell-wpon-earth by 
instructing them in the laws of life and health, are 
pounced upon as if they were pimps and harlots! 
Do our orthodox friends think such strategy is going 
to succeed? Do they think ignorance is the’ best 
protection of innocence, and that those are’ safest 
from precipices who either know nothing about them’ 
or are instructed that they are delightful places to 
jump from? If they wish to save their cause from 
the greatest disgrace it has ever yet suffered, they 
will take care to turn the energiesfof Comstock and 
his crew out of their present channel, AW 
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MORE COMSTOCKISM. 


' CASE OF LEANDER FOX & 50N. 


` These gentlemen keep a bookstore on Canal street, 
near West Broadway. They have been in business 
many years and bear a first-class reputation. Mr. 
Fox, the elder, is advanced in years, and is probably 
as favorably known, so far as his acquaintance ex- 
tends, as any man in the city. He has maintained 
ap unblemished character all his life. He has, of 
course, seen his share of the troubles and vicissi- 
tudes of life, but it was reserved for Anthony Com- 
stock-—-or rather he reserved it for himself—to bring 
this gray-haired old man to sorrow, to prison and 
disgrace, and to this end he worked assiduously for 
several years. During all this time he called repeat- 
edly at the store of Fox & Son and inquired for 
various obscene and indecent books. Mr. Fox inva- 
riably told the gentleman that he kept nothing of 
the kind and never had. har 

Failing in finding anything there of the sort he is 
so fond of inquiring after, he resdrted to his favor- 
ite expedient of writing a decoy letter in a false 
name and ordering a copy of a work upon which he 
could arrest him. He accordingly ordered a copy to 
be sent by mail of Dr. Ashton’s “ Book of Nature and 
Marriage Guide” (published and copyrighted by 
Benj. T. Day), a work which has been sold regu- 
larly for twenty years and by nearly every dealer in 
the city. Uponreceipt of the order, young Mr. Fox, 
not having a copy on hand, went out and bought a 
copy from the trade and mailed it. The elder Mr. Fox 
aid not see the order or the book. Anthony’s an- 
gelic nature was, doubtless, filled with joy as his eyes 
fell upon the work thus received, and, “ Now,” 
thought he, “I have the game within my grasp that 
I have been lying in wait for so long.” He lost 
little time in causing the arrest of father and son for 
being caught in the trap he had so skillfully set for 
them, and he had the extreme humanity to cause 
them to be arrested late on Saturday afternoon in a 
snow-storm, that they might be unable at that late 
hour to procure bail and thus have the pleasure of 
lying in prison over Sunday. This is a favorite game 
of his and he has played it upon many occasions. 

But Mr. Fox, being so well known, was able to 
procure bail, and to evade the punishment that the 
Christian Comstock had so cunningly planned for 
him, . 

Messrs. Fox & Son employed the distinguished 
attorney, Wm. A. Beach, to defend them, but Com- 
stock managed to have the case brought on while 
Mr. Beach was at Albany, and they were tbus placed 
at great disadvantage, and were unable even to 
rocure such witnesses as they should have had. 

nder the circumstances, it was very little trouble for 
Comstock to swear both father and son into prison. 

The Jury, such as they know how to get up in 
the. U. S. District Court, found them guilty, and 
sentenced them to prison for a year. - 

Think for a moment of the sad havoc such an 
event must have caused in their business, the sorrow 
and agony it must have created in their families, 
Think of the sorrow of the wife of the old gentle- 
man, who had sojourned with him through life’s 
trials, to have him cruelly torn from her by such a 
malicious hand and thrown into prison upon the 
disgraceful charge of dealing in obscene literature 
and sending it through the mails.. A lady whose 
husband. had been sent to prison in that way said 
it nearly killed her and that she would much rather 
see ber husband laid in his coffin than dragged 
off. to prison on such a disgraceful charge. Few per- 
sona can realize the utter wretchedness and despair 
which seizes upon sensitive minds under such circum- 
stances. . 

Fortunately for Mr. Fox, he had a warm friend in 
Thurlow Weed, who, as soon as he learned that his 
friends Fox & Son were in prison for selling a book 
of which many thousands had been previously sold, 
having great influence with Gen. Grant, succeeded in 
having both father and son pardoned out. “Kissing 
goes by favor,” and when a man is in prison it isa 
lucky thing to have a friend who has influence at 
court, bat when a poor devil without friends gets 
into prison, no matter how unjust the conviction may 
be, he would have to serve his time out, though 
death might be his doom before it was over. As 


it was, Fox and his son had to lie several months in 


durance, and at a time too, when another son was 
onhis dying bed without the presence and care of 
his. father. Should not the Fox family entertain 
the warmest affection for the good Anthony Com- 
stock, who is such a special favorite with the Y. M. 


C. A. and the S. F. 8. V.? 
‘CASH OF DR, WILLIAM MORRISON, 


One of St. Anthony’s later feats was in bringing 
this worthy and reputable gentleman into serious 
trouble, He is an Englishman, but has been twenty 

ears in this city and is most respectably connected, 
both in England and in this country. He keeps a 
drug-store: at 515 Pearl street, and connected with 
that.store for many years has been a trade in what 
have been called “French Remedies and Goods.” 
Comstock has had his evil eye, or probably his pious 
eye, on the Doctor, and has been secretly working 
his downfall. Four years ago he wroteletters sim- 


‘appliances that would keep her safe and sound. He 


finally Comstock discovered in the gallery an artistic 
photograph which Weil had taken of his own little 
boy in undress, This was a heinous offense against 
the peace and morality of the country. His nega- 
tives were seized, his property.carried off, and he 
was subjected to much trouble and expense. 

In a similar way many photograph galleries were 
raided, aud negatives and apparatus to the value of 
thousands of dollars forcibly carried away. The 
censor and protector of public morals deems photo- 
graphs of classic statuary and paintings Cage 
obscene, and this is sufficient incentive for bim to 
seize and remove negatives, instruments, etc. In 
this way many photographers have been seriously 
wronged. 

It is reported that victims have been arrested, 
tried, and imprisoned for sending through the mails 
photographs and prints of statuary lke Powers’ 
Greek Slave, the original of which hundreds of 
thousands have viewed with the purest and grandest 
emotions of pleasure. wy 
CASE OF EDWARD W, BAXTER AND LUTHER P, TUCKER, 

These are probably the last arrests effected by 
Comstock, and were made a little over a week ago. 
Mr. Baxter has been a resident of the city about 
eighteen years and has been extensively engaged in 
the furniture trade, but like many others became 
embarassed and failed. Recently he engaged in 
putting up a remedy for leucorrhea and other 
female weaknesses. It is a simple preparation of 
zine and is said to possess excellent qualities, It is 
advertised in the usual way by means of circulars, 
etc., and in them a caution is said to be inserted that 
special care should be taken not to use the remedy 
after certain exposure has taken place, as its use 
would almost. certainly prevent conception. It is’ 
only proper to state in this connection that before 
embarking in the preparation and sale of the rem- 
edy, Mr. Baxter took able legal advice, and the bus- 
iness was pronounced legitimate and legal; but here 
was food for Comstock. He ranks prevention of 
conception as among the greatest crimes in the cal- 
endar, and he enjoys no greater pleasure than in 
sending persons to prison and in pocketing the fines 
drawn from them for that crime of immense magni- 
tude. i 
Comstock sent a decoy letter, obtained one of the 


ulating a young lady up town, asking for certain 
goods and certain articles forbidden by the laws to 
be sent through the mails, to which the Doctor 
promptly replied that the trade was in violation of 
law and he would bave nothing to do with it. 

In October last, Comstock renewed his epistolary 
correspondence. with Dr. Morrison. This time he 
simulated a young lady by the name of Ella Bender, 
of Squan Village, N. J. She wrote a very confiden- 
tial letter to the Doctor and, asked. for some infor- 
mation or some remeđy that would prevent her 
being unfortunately caught should she be ex- 
posed. The Doctor simply enclosed in an envelope 
an old leaf of an advertisement referring tó Hooper’s 
Female Pills, which have been a standard medicine 
for a hundred years and are not capable of doing 
much good or harm. 

Miss Ella again wrote more affectionately and con- 
fidentially to the Doctor, speaking to him in very 
endearing language, chiding him for his want of gal- 
lantry in not writing her and signing his name to 
the letter. She in plain language informed the Doc- 
tor that she was under the necessity of making a liv- 
ing in the.best way she could, and that sometimes 
she had to dosome things a little against her will, 
and she wished him to send her some of those French 


replied that it was against the law to send anything 
of the kind by mail, and he should not do so. Again 
she wrote the Doctor, growing still more affectionate 
and urgent in her appeals, and informing him that 
her sister would probably buy some of the same kind 
of goods if he would send her one of his circulars. 
She wrote four letters in all, at which time the Doe- 
tor was so far seduced by her artfulness as to send 
her a pessary and a “safe.” 

This was enough to do the business. The crafty 
hypocrite and falsifier had met with the success 
which his heart coveted. He at once took steps to 
arrest the honorable gentleman, who has led an 
honest and useful life, with the view of immuring 
him within the walis of a prison. He visited the 
Doctor’s place of business, accompanied by a U. 
S. Deputy Marshal] who has borne him company 
upon many 2 similar errand of cruelty, heartless- 
ness, injustice, and terror, the same who arrested 
us at the beck of his chief and marched us off to a 
stern official who held us to appear, and the same 
deputy who, half an hour later, stuck close at our 
elbow ready to immure us in Ludlow Street Jail had 
we not been fortunate in finding a friend owning 
property in the city who was willing to sign our 
bond. It was soon made apparent that Miss Ella 
Bender, the Squan Village girl who wanted to buy 
some French fixings that she might engage in cer- 
tain haisons without danger to herself, and Mr. An- 
thony Comstock, the eminent Christian, the noted 
agent, inquisitor and detective for the United States 
Government, the agent and secretary of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, and the pet champion 
of the Y. M. C. A., were one and the same person. 
Miss Ella, instead of being a dashing, fascinating 
brunette of the female persuasion, turned out to be a 
coarse, burly, hard-cheeked, sandy-haired, merciless 
masculine, with a frightful gash on the left side of 
his face inflicted by the pocket-knife of the one- 
armed Conroy. 

While’ on such a friendly call to the Doctor’s, 
Comstock, in rummaging a private drawer in a writ- 
ing-table, played the sharp game of abstracting the 
letters which the sweet Ella had written to her 
“Dear Doctor,” which he carried away with him, 
and in his haste took other letters belonging to the 
Doctor which have not yet been returned. Upon 
the examination the Doctor says Comstock made a 
statement under oath in reference to the taking of 
these letters which was false. It is not impossible. 

In the indictment found against the Doctor a 
“flaw” was discovered and it was set aside, but 
being determined that the game he had worked for 
so assiduously should not escape him, Comstock 
caused another indictment to. be procured, and 
Wednesday, the 16th, was the time set for trial, in 
Judge Benedict’s Court. At this writing it is not 
known whether the trial was held or what the result 
was. .If a conviction and imprisonment of a 
worthy, educated man follows, it will be the con- 
summation of another case of the most gross injus- 
‘tice added to the chapter of Comstock’s iniquities. 


CASE OF MR. KENDALL. 


This man was a dealer in rubber goods. Com- 
stock, by a decoy Jefter, induced Kendall to send 
him by mail a rubber female syringe, a useful and 
valuable instrument. For this enormous crime, he 
was arrested and disgraced, thrown into prison, kept 
there for six months, and his business entirely 
ruined. 


remedy, Baxter signed the registered letter receipt, 
and then he was in the power of the terrible inform- 
er, who arrested him at his residence, 993 Sixth 
avenue, on the evening of Monday the ‘7th inst. 
He was taken from his family and thrown into Lud- 
low prison. On the following day he pave bail in 
the sum of $2,500 to await the action of the Grand 
Jury. His former partner Luther P. Tucker, 684 
Broadway, was also -arrested and placed in the 
Tombs Prison. Comstock got out a search Warrant 
and went through his establishment and found on 
an upper floor goods, circulars, etc., belonging to 
Barker & Co., of which firm Baxter is the Co. We 
are informed a bill has been found against Tucker 
by the Grand Jury, and that Baxter’s case will be 
called on in afew days. Jf Comstock succeeds in 
getting these men imprisoned ; if he can put a few 
thousand dollars of their money in his pocket; and 
if he can succeed in making their families utterly 
wretched and miserable, his pious friends can con- 


ing vice, and he can add these cases to the number of 
his victims in his next annual report to his Society. 
Ia connection with this case an important sub- 
ject is involved—the sinfulness of preventing con- 
ception. The procuring of abortions cannot be jus- 
tified by any moral, right-minded person, but the 
too rapid increase of population and the expediency 
of preventing it by safe and legitimate means is a 
question which will demand the serious attention of 
future philosophers, physicians and legislators. 
There are thousands of children brought into the 
world that it would be better for themselves and for 
the world if they had never entered it. If concep- 
tion in these cases had been prevented, no wrong 
would have been committed. hether, in densely 
populated countries and cities, the prevention of the 


vention of conception is a capital crime, is a ques- 
tion which must necessarily agitate the public mind 
in the near future. 
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rent of misguided publie opinion, to the extent of 
three dollars per year, and get in return sixteen 
pages of radical and scientific reading matter 
: weekly, are requested to send. in their names. Back. 
CASE OF MR, WEIL. 

This gentleman was a photographer pursuing the 
even tenor of his way on Broadway, not far from 
Twelfth street. He was a quiet, well-disposed citi- 
zen, but Comstock would fain ruin him, Comstock, 
in person or by his deputy, visited his gallery in 
search of improper photographs. Weil informed 
him that he made nothing. of the kind. “But will 
you not make them if I bring you the negatives?” 
“ No, sir; I wish to do nothing of the kind.” But 
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ingress of too many children by simple modes of pre- « 
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Anthony Comsteek. 


As Anthony Comstock is a public character, as 
he is a special agent of our Government, ag he 
seeks notoriety, and as he is considered the champion 

and defender of all the decency and morality we 
havein our country, and as without his watchful care 
we would all go to the “demnition bow-wows,” it is 
but fitting that a brief notice should be taken of him 
personally. ; , 

= Tt was not till he devised the idea of engaging in 


the obscene business and in the suppression of vice. 


as a profession, and in laying traps and in digging 
pitfalls to catch his unsuspecting fellow-beings, that 
he seemed to find ‘his true vocation. Since that 
period he has flourished in wordly affairs while thou- 
sands of his unfortunate fellow-beings have been 

; yeduced to beggary. He has pocketed many thou- 

; sands of dollars. After organizing- his Society for 
the suppression of vice; after becoming a zealous 
member of the Y, M. C. A. ; after securing the pas- 
sage of a set of the most unconstitutional laws, the 
most subversive of personal liberty of any set of 
laws that ever disgraced the American statute-books ; 
after learning how to plan devices and intrigues to 
catch and despoil the unwary, finding in the 
United States District Court of this city active aid 
and coöperation, enabling him to have all the cases 
he took there proved convictions, as the judge was 
in warm sympathy with him ; after all this, he has 
made money, which is evidently the grand moving 
principle that impels him. 

He has become a great favorite with the Y. M. C. 
A., and he has induced them to think he is a strong 
foe to evil of every description, and that no man 
ever lived who did so much as he has done to eradi- 
cate obscenity and impurity from the varied walks 
of life. He boasts of the heavy seizures he has 
made of indecent matter; he is fond of exhibiting it 
and asking his friends to call at his office and look it 
over with him, ‘He takes an evident pleasure in 
relating his exploits, and in giving the number of 
tons of books, types, plates, negatives, ete., etc, 
which he has captured. When he goes to Washing- 
ton and Albany to persuade Congress and members 
of the Legislature to vote for bills giving him almost 
supernal power to seize, slay, and destroy, he is sure 
to take along a carpet-bag full of his choicest obscen- 
ities and display them to the law-makers, and after 
they look them over sufficiently they seem willing 
to legislate about as brother Comstock dictates. 
Then ‘he returns home with his curiosities, and has 
them ready for the next meeting of the Y. M. C. A., 
the 8. F. S. V., or some other grand occasion, when 
his godliness can be made manifest by a free exhibi- 
tion of obscenity. 

We donot wish to make the assertion that 
Anthony Comstock will tell falsehoods under oath, 
because we have not yet heard him when under 
oath, but we have seen fully a half a dozen persons 
who are ready to make oath that he perjured him- 
self in their cases, and there are numerous persons 
who do not hesitate to say that they do not believe 
he lets the fear of perjury stand in his way when 
the conviction of a poor unfortunate victim and the 
Securing of a fat fine requires it. 

He claimed a year ago to have convicted two 
hundred and forty persons, and the most of this was 
done by his uncorroborated statements, . It is a fear- 
ful state of American liberties when one individual, 
who has shown himself possessed of so little princi- 
ple, mercy, and justice as our hero has, should have 
it in his individual power to send hundreds of his 

- fellow-citizens, far better than himself, to a terrible, 
gloomy prison, and when he too, receives a portion 
of the fines imposed by his own evidence. 
` Americans, this is a truly woful state of things 
and demands your immediate attention. If he does 
not make false oaths against his betters he certainly 
has it in his power to do so, and by it to send men 
disgraced to prison with fines most heavily imposed: 
. We have heard it stated that this Comstock 
brought one of his decoy-letter cases before Judge 
Cadwallader of Philadelphia, with a view of con- 
victing his man on-his unsupported testimony. 
The Judge very properly asked if there was no other 
evidence against the prisoner. When informed 
there was not he immediately set the case aside, and 
said no man could be convicted in his court by the 
unsupported testimony of any witness. who was to 
receive a portion of the fine imposed. It was emi- 
nently. a sound decision. Comstock has since had 
few or no cases ‘in that court and he seeks fields 
and judges more congenial with his mode of doing 
business, ` oe l a 

A judge in Kansas not long ago took a similar 
stand, in professional detective had wormed .an 

acknowledgment’ ‘out of an accused man -while 
shut up in prison with him for the express , purpose, 
-after which he came into court and attempted to 
convict him on,-his oath, -but the . presiding judge 
immediately, puta stop to that by saying no profes- 
sional ‘liar - should: convict’ an ‘aécused: man in his 
court by his unsuppérted testimony. Had Judge 
Benedict been governed by views of that kind, many 
poor victims. who ‘have.been; brought before him 
would have escaped without’ fine aiid imprison- 
ment, He “has often ‘ruled: that Comstock’s state- 


ments, wholly unsupported by any testimony, were 
prima facie evidence of the guilt of the accused, and 
he has instructed juries to bring in a verdict of 
guilty, which they have often done. 

The avocation of a professional detective is one 
of the hardest known, and it is very doubtful if any 
strictly honorable man would ever engage in it. 
Their duties tend to make them callous, unscrupu- 
‘lous and merciless, and it is entirely wrong to allow 
the unsupported testimony of such men to send 
their superiors in all the moral virtues to prison and 
to ruin. A reform is needed in this regard. 
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Like Master, Like Man. 


Perhaps in no way can the character of a man be 
better judged than by the company he keeps and the 
quality of the companion and friend whom he takes 
to his bosom. On this basis, let us take a view of 
Anthony Comstock through his accomplice in virtue, 
Mr. Joseph W. Britton, alias Cohen, alias Andrews, 
alias Levi, with other aliases too numerous to men- 
tion. The young man, unfortunately, does not bear 
a first-class reputation, but he seems to be very well 
adapted to the elevated business conducted by 
Anthony Comstock. It is not our purpose to narrate 
all the mean and contemptible tricks of which he 
he is known to have been guilty; but to those who 
are curious to know what kind of a character he has 
maintained through his somewhat brief life we shall 
be happy to give some references. __ 

Those who would like to know of some of ‘his 
youthful moralities and immoralities we would refer 
to Mr. M. Sullivan, paper-dealer, 138 William street, 
in whose employ Britton, or Cohen, formerly was. 
Mr. S. will doubtless give very good reasons for dis- 
charging the young man from his service. The 
reasons will certainly be satisfactory to most per- 
sons. 

If there are those who would become more familiar 
with his liaisons and immoral improprieties we would 
refer them to Dr. Mitchell, 23 Frankfort street, with 
whom young Britton began studying medicine, At 
Dr. Mitchell’s option, however, the young man 
ceased to remain in his office and to darken his door 
with his entrance. The reasons for this course will 
also prove satisfactory to the majority of inquirers. 

For information concerning his adroitness in sell- 
ing bawdy pictures and books, so that his master 
might seize the buyers and throw them into prison; in 
inducing parties to procure lewd pictures for him; 
in playing the spy on a large scale to perfection, we 
would refer inquirers to his master and adored chief, 
Saint Anthony himself. He has on many occasions 
sent his man Friday out to try his hand at inducing 
unsuspecting dealers to buy his filthy wares, so 
his master might pounce down upon them as a hun- 
gry wolf would pounce upon 2 frightened kid, as 
well as in persuading dealers to look up and procure 
for him such indecent pictures and books as they 
could get for him. If Anthony does not incline 
to be communicative, call on Dr, Thayer, John Man- 
ning, James Sullivan, and many others, 

For the particulars relative to his perjuring him- 
self on the day of the last election, when he was 
challenged on the ground of his having bets on the 
election, and when he swore in his vote by taking an 
oath that he had made no such bets, inquire of Geo. 
Dunn, who challenged him, and Henry Mayer, the 
druggist on Tenth street, near Tompkins Square, 
with whom he had made two bets on the election. 

For his late exploits at New Canaan, Conn., where 
he went to perform the work of a spy on{liquor deal- 
ers, representing himself as a sporting man, and was 
arrested for overdriving a team and for conspiracy, 
we would refer the reader to Mr. G. Birdsall and 
others of New Canaan. It was at Birdsall’s Hotel 
that he registered his name as J. B, Andrews, and 
freely passed around his cards, reading : 
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I AM J. B. ANDREWS. 
WHO THE DEVIL ARE YOU? 


It is reported of our dashing young gallant that 
while in New Canaan he played the young blood 
pretty strongly—that he got intoxicated, visited 
prostitutes, drove hired horses to excess, and finally, 
made oath that he was married and a member of a 
Methodist church in this city. ; 

This person is said to be a Jew by birth, but he 
has proved a renegade in that direction as to the 
cause of decency and morality. We had been dis- 
honored, by several calls from him before we learned 
who he |was; he seemed to be'of.a very inquiring 
turn of mind, wished to examine everything we had 
to sell, and made some inquiries as to how he could 
procure a stock of our books and pamphlets to sell 
in Philadelphia. On one of his visits he signed the 
anti-Comstock petition to Congress, asking for the 
repeal of the Comstock laws. He signed his name 
on that occasion as Joseph Levy. He professed to 
be considerably interested in Liberal literature. 

There is no question but that he is an individual 
of ‘very deficient principles, and for any honest’ busi- 
ness he is indeed poorly adapted. There is but one 
position which he seems “eminently fitted to fill, and 


for that vocation, and they seem to get along “ hand 
in glove,” like two veritable brothers... If they are 
not strictly the counterparts of Damon and Pythias 
or David and Jonathan, they may long. be remem-, 
bered as the loving Anthony and Joseph.’ With the. 
addition of Judge Benedict the trio is complete. > By: 
their combined efforts great deeds have been accom- 
plished, if beguiling and ensnaring unwary and well-. 
meaning persons and sending them to prison aiid 
imposing heavy fines upon them, may be called. 
great. When will such a trio ever be seen again? 
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Is Comstock a Saint? ° soo 


In the issue of the Waverley Magazine for Nov." . 
10, 1877, appeared an advertisement reading like’ 
this: “To Sports.—An elegant book for you will be’ 
sent on the receipt of 50 cts. Address J. G. Phillips, * 
Box 49, Squan Village, N. J.” This was pointed: 
out to us, and we were informed that it was Com- 
stock who was advertising. We knew that it was 
one of his post-offices, that he had a home in that’ . 
vicinity, and that he had written us two letters frómi - 
that point under the name of S. Bender (probably : 
the father of Miss Ella), ordering Tae Truta SEEE- ` 
ER, the “ Open Letter to Jesus Christ,” the “ Marsu- ~ 
pial ” tract, and several others, as well as a copy of : 
Dy. Trall’s “Sexual Physiology.” It was from’ 
Squan Village, under the same name, that he ordered” 
goods from E. W. Jones, and it was. from Squan' 
Village that he wrote to E. H. Heywood for 
“Cupid’s Yokes” and another copy of ‘Tyall’s: 
“Physiology.” It was from Squan Village that the 
interesting letters came forth to the kind-hearted: 
Dr, Morrison. Eo 

We were prepared to think that. J. G. Phillips, ‘S. | 
Bender, Miss Eila Bender, and the Hon. Anthony ` 
Comstock were one and the same person. - In this ' 
we were correct. We suggested to a friend the - 
propriety of ordering a copy of Anthony's’ “Book ` 
for Sports.” He did so, enclosing 50 cents in a létter": 
which he had registered. In due time the receipt- 
came back signed “J. G, Phillips,” and after a few: 
‘days more came a copy of a cheap London edition of: ` 
the New Testament, which in gand retails‘ at 
twopence, and of which hundreds of thousands are’: 
given away. In quantities they probably cost two ` 
or three cents. On a corner of the wrapper was‘a t 
small gum label, reading, “From the American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau st., New York,” which’* 
place, by the by, is where Anthony holds forth in all,“ 
his glory. Here the connection between J. G. Phil-*- 
lips of Squan Village and Anthony Comstock of 150 ` 
Nassau st. was thoroughly established. But we’: 
thought his profits were too large. For the fifty _. 
cents a book had been received which cost at the: ' 
most three cents, postage two cents. Fifty cents for _ 
what cost five is a thousand per cent, which in these’ ’ 
hard times is a very fair profit. In a few days, how- ` 
ever, back came the fifty cents in a registered letter, 
with a pious homily from Anthony, but which ‘bore’ ` 
no signature; but it could have been from none èlse > 
than the Squan Village firm. ee 

‘We learn that some eight other persons ordered: ` 
his “Book for Sports ” and received a Testament in ` 
return, etc. p eh HE 

At this stage of the business our friend thought ` 
he was a testament ahead. He had received a copy ` 
of that estimable book, a pious letter and his money - 
back again—a very good investment. We were ata ` 
loss to see where Comstock could make much by“ 
doing business in this way, for he had used seventeen’ | 
cents in postage stamps besides the stationery. ‘We. 
did not understand his game till a few days later ~: 
when there came from the same source in a sealed’ “ 
envelope with six cents in stamps upon it, some fif- 
teen or twenty pages torn from a most villainously’ ` 
obscene book entitled, “Pleasing Memoirs,” with an` ` 
indecent obscene picture of the most objectionable `` 
character. The envelope was directed in a disguised `` 
hand. These curiosities can all be seen by any moral ` > 
person bearing a letter of introduction and recom-. * 
mendation from Saint Anthony. get es 

That all this is the work of the good Christian. ` 
Anthony Comstock there cannot be the slightest ’~ 
doubt. We sent a special messenger down to Squan ` ` 
Village to interview the postmaster and others and ~ 
he learned that J. G. Phillips, 8. Bender, and An- `: 
thony Comstock are the same person, and that the ` 
postmaster there is privy to the artful games ‘he is ~- 
playing. The name and address given by our friend: 
to J. G. Phillips were never given to any other per-"" 
son, £0 all that came to that address must have come’ `~ 
from the party who had that address. It could not - 
have been otherwise. It was Anthony and nobody 
else that mailed that vile stuff. He was the only one 
who had the address referred to, and he is the.only. ... 
one who has that kind of literature, having-mionopo 
lized all there is in the country. In the whole. trans 
action it is easy to trace his low cunning and. hi 
diabolical desire to catch some unsuspecting, uz 
phisticated person in his snare. e. will leave. 
others to devide whether such 4 man is. “truly good,” - . 
and is fit to control the morals of ‘the country, and- 
to be entrusted with unlimited power to: persecute, .... 


that is the one he now occupies in the employ of | to imprison, and to take the property and life of those. - 


Anthony Comstock. He is certainly well qualified | far better than himself. 


he Gruth Serker, Samary 19, 1878. 


Letters -from The Tribune. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE DADDIES. 


To the Editor of The Tribune, Sra: There are other 
American people besides Elder Evans in a “tantrum ” 
over the arrest of D. M. Bennett for circulating his publi- 
eationa through the mails. I wonder that the whole nation 
does not shake and quake with apprehension of coming 
danger when a free American citizen can be arrested, put 
under bonds, and tried for printing, publishing and mail- 
ing opinions that are ‘‘ off color,” from an orthodox point 
of view. We used to hear the “price of liberty ” quoted 
at the stock board of political principles, and ‘‘ eternal 
vigilance” was demanded as the very lowest terms on 
which the article could be had. What has occurred to 
make it.cheaper now ? -Does not this arrest indicate that 
we had better be stiff holders and keep up the price? The 
fact revealed that we have orthodox Bourbons among us, 
who never learn anything and never forget, and that their 
ignorance and their obliviousness are organized into an 
official force entirely unwarranted by the Constitution, 
should arouse the old time vigilance, A Bureau of the 
Spanish Inquisition is a new department of affairs in 
this Republic ; but bere we have it, thriving and growing 
right before our eyes: and its loca! habitation is in that 
great stone pile that Mullet built. Here are the begin- 


nings of an evolution into a new Bastile, unless that 
same eternal vigilance puts its foot upon it. Slightly 
adapting the indignant lines of Hosea Biglow, we can 
shout with him: 
“Hain’t they placed a censor demon? 
Hain’t they made your journals whizz? 

Wut will make ye act like freemen ? 

__ Wut will git your dander riz?” 

An Administration that keeps a Key that keeps a Com- 
stock to put a padlock on Liberal lips will get no Liberal 
votes when the next election comes around. Personal lib- 
erty aud freedom of the press rise above all other consid- 
erations. If the right to send through the mails unsec- 
tarian and unorthodox books, tracts, and journals, on equal 
terms With those that are orthodox—a right inestimable to 
us and formidable to tyrants only ; & right that we thought 
settled long ago and forever—has, after all, to he yet 
fought out and settled over again, then all other political 
questions are of less importance and will have to be post- 
poned until it is determined who runs this important De- 
partment, Comstock or the American people ; and whether 
Liberals and thinkers of their own untrammeled 
thoughts have in the National mails any rights which 
Postmasters are bound to respect. 

Measures for defense are already set on foot. There is 
@ little cloud now rising, not big enough for much of a 
shower as yet, and serving at present only as a shining 
mark for THliberals to point their shafts of ridicule. at. 
“The National Liberal League” has been organized to 
form a new political party and cast votes; and it needs 
only a few more acts of tyranny on the part of the Com- 
stock crowd to swell that cloud into a storm altogether be- 
yond the calculations of ‘‘ Old Probabilities; ” and that will 
flash the conviction into what passes for the minds of the 
Administration of this Government that they had better 
adhere to the principles of the “Daddies,” whatever be- 
comes of the dollars. 

New York, Dec. 29, 1877, THERON C. LELAND. 


[Keep cool. This lurid rhetoric won’t have much influ- 
ence with readers when they know it is all expended in 
defense of the right to send obscene matter through the 
mails, —Ep, Tribune] 


PROSECUTION FOR OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CHARGE AGAINST MR. BENNETT. 


To the Hditor of the, Tribune, SIR: The Tribune, I am sure, 
cannot mean to be unfair. It has not been in all the nearly 
forty years I bave been a reader of and occasional writer 
for it. Iwas not defending “the right to send obscene 
matter through the mails,” I was defending the general 
principle of freedom of the press, violated by the arrest of 
Mr. Bennett, Editor of Tue TRUTH SEEKER; and the 
result of the prosecution justifies my defense. The charge 
of obscenity against him was so manifestly untenable that 
District Attorney Woodford would not press it; and last 
Saturday, the 5th inst., the suit was withdrawn without 
trial, and all proceedings were dismissed. Mr. Bennett 
was ready with his defence, and contributions irom Liber- 
als all over the country were pouring in to back him up 
with means. ‘Finding that he has no case and cannot suec- 
ceed in a direct attack, the complainant has subsided into 
indirect methods of annoyance, as the manner of such is 
and has been all along the path of history. Friends and 
sympathizers who had wished to give Mr. Bennett the influ- 
ence of their names are intimidated and induced to with- 
draw their support. Strife is fomented, and prosecutions 
on gide issues are threatened. i 

The Massachusetts case, Comstock against Heywood, is 
resulting the same way—or rather, the tables are turned, 
and Mr. Heywood is prosecuting Comstock for damages, 
Both these gentlemen, ‘selected to be tried on obscene 
charges, are editors of newspapers with thousands of sub- 
scribers, who order and pay for their papers because they 
like the morals taught and the principles inculcated. 
These editors are not dealers in obscene literature. They 
are at the head of concerns running and established for 
years, and the charge of obscenity is now heard for the first 
time, under the rulings of the new inquisition. Both these 
prosecutions were sheer, unmitigated acts of tyranny, with- 
out the shadow of fact or justice for their foundation. In 
both, ‘‘obscenity” was attempted to be stretched to cover 
attacks on current creeds and social abuses, very sharp and 
Vigorous no‘doubt, but no more obscene than the essays and 


discussions in the Christian Advocate or Observer—that is to 
say neither are obscene. ` 

Perhaps my defence was a little impassioned, but much 
can be forgiven to the spirit of liberty. A rhetoric born of 
indignation at acts of oppression is apt to be ‘‘lurid.” 
There was a good deal of it, in "76, running through the 
declaration of the * daddies,” and, in view of an attempted 
renewal of the old struggle between freedom of thought 
and repression, this is a good year to revive some modifica- 
tions of the style. 

‘New York, Jan. 11, 1878. THERON C. LELAND. 


[On Mr. Leland’s statement of the facts, he was clearly 
justifiable in using rhetoric as “lurid” as he pleased. Ep. 
Tribune. 

ELDER EVANS IN A TANTRUM. 


To the Editor of the Tribune: Why do you great and 
powerful editors allow the God-in-the-Constitution party 
to persecute, unopposed, D. M. Bennett, editor of TAE 
TRUTH SEEKER? Are there any people more anxious to 
protect the youth of our nation from the corrupting influ- 
ence of obscene publications than the Sbakers? Yet, as 
my soul liveth, I would rather have the repeal of all laws 
for the suppression of vile publications than this robbing 
of the United States mail, these pious, lying, decoy letters, 
this interference with, and suppression of, free opinion on 
theological matters, where the orthodox Infidel is just as 
good a man or woman as the orthodox Christian, as good 
an American Citizen, and a thousand times more safe with 
human liberty in his custody. What pranks before high 
heaven are those that are being played in the name of 
religion, when men who are like Jefferson, Franklin, and 
Paine—founders of our Government—are being persecuted 
by officers of the Government which the founders gave 
their lives to establish ! F. W. Evans. 

Mouni Lebanon, Dec. 27, 1877. 


To the Editor of the Tribune, Sie: Why add that expres. 
sive mark of contempt—the word ‘‘tantrum”—to my 
article, which I thank you for publishing, not for stigma- 
tizing? Are not ‘‘the clergy a source of danger to the 
American Republic?” In its palmy days, The Tribune was 
not hand in hand with the clergy, buta pretty free-thinker. 
Has Samson fallen into the hands of the Philistines? If 
so, [regret it. 

Twenty-five years ago I was in a ‘‘tantrum ” about Spir- 
itualism. To-day my prediction that “henceforth it is an 
American institution,” is fulfilled. It is an institution of 
Christendom—of the world. 

Last mail I received a letter, dated Cape Town, South 
Africa, from J. M. Peebles, who is on his second tour 
round the world, preaching Spiritualism and Shakerism 
with increasing success. 

I was ina “tantrum” about slavery. It cost us some- 
thing to abolish it! I predict as bloody a war about 
Church and State theology as we have had about slavery. 
No danger—that is the battle cry. There wasno danger 
about the “Comstock laws” to suppress infidelity until 
they were past and doing their inquisitorial work. What 
have you Shakers to do about it? You are not in danger 
from obscenity or infidelity—blasphemy. We owe our 
liberty of conscience—our existence as an order toa secular 
government. We dread the Peace of Warsaw, when Ameri- 
can citizens can lie quietly in jails and the editors go not 
into “tantrums” aboutit. With the Bible in public schools, 
chaplains in Government service, all church property— 
except that of sixty communities of Shakers—untaxed, and 
Governmental subsides to theological institutions, do you 
ask,".‘*Whai, aileth thee ?” F. W. Evans, 

Mi. Lebanon, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1877. 

be 


From the Gospel according to Saint Anthony. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 
The Parable of the Hypocrite. 


i, Now it came to pass in the first year of the 
reign of Rutherford the First over the land of Yan- 
keedoodledum, that these marvels did happen unto 
the people. 

2, There was a certain pious youth surnamed 
Scarfaced Tony, of the Tribe of Connecticut, which 
is the land of peg oats and wooden nutmegs, who did 
enter into the fold of the Y. M. ©. A. even as the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing entereth into the fold of the 
good shepherd. 

3, Forasmuch as they did harbor great hatred 
against the evil scribes, and they who hunger and 
thirst after unclean literature, they were moved to 
send out the valiant Tony to do battle with them. 

4. And Tony girded on his coat of mail and set 
forth to battle with the obscene scribes, whom he 
smote hip and thigh and cast into dungeons, and, 
great was the spoil thereof. 

5. But Tony became exceedingly valiant, and laid. 
waste the country round about until he came unto 
the abiding place of Selden, the disciple of Escu- 
lapius, who spat in Tony’s face, and did smite him 
under the left eyebrow. 

6. So likewise did Conroy, the Jerseyite, in the 
New-Ark, smite Tony the Sneak with the sword of 
liberty, andthe cheek of Tony, though of the hard- 
ness of brass, was rent in twain, and Scarfaced Tony 
shall he be called henceforth among the sons of men. 

7. Moreover, Sullivan the book-man did rise up in 


his wrath and bust Tony in the snoot, forasmuch as 
Tony had borne false witness against him before the 
altar of Benedict, the Great High Priest of the 
Y., M. C. A. 


8, Then Tony did retire for the space of many | 


days within his tent, and did clothe himself in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and the sound of weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth was heard therein. 

9. But Tony did hunger and thirst after the 
greenbax of tbe land of Uncle Sam, and he again 
set forth like a raging lion seeking whom he might 
devour. l tect 

10. And lo and behold! the two virgins Vickie 
and Tennie did fall into his meshes, and were cast 
into the dungeon called Ludlow. for many days, until 
the wise men of Gotham did unbind their chains. 

11. So likewise did George Francis Train sojourn 
for the space of six months in the Tombs of the 
Judges, because of the displeasure of Tony the Scar- 
faced, who did not like to have the epistles of Moses 
and Solomon and Shakspere sent through the 
United States mails. 

12. And Satan smiled. 

13. Furthermore it came to pass that Scarfaced 
Tony would not permit any manner of learning 
which is called science to be carried in the mails, and 
he did cast into dungeons many of the disciples of 
Darwin, Voltaire, and Paine. i 

14, And the Health Monthly put its Foote in 
it to the extent of five thousand pieces of silver. 
Selah. 

15. But last of all came Bennett, the scribe who 
wrote an Epistle to Jesus H. Christ, the Son of God, 
and sent it by mail to the end that his petition might 
be answered. 

16. Furthermore, this good and wise man sent 
forth a tract, to enlighten the benighted heathen of 
Amerikee on the subject of the propagation of the 
opossum and the kangaroo. 

17. Whereupon Tony the Scarfaced waxed ex- 
ceedingly zealous, and sent Britton his Hebrew spy 
for copies of Tex TRUTA Srexur containing these 
Epistles, and these two champions of the cause of 
Christ decided that it was obscene and blasphe- 
mous. 

18. And they endeavored to inveigle Bennett the 
scribe into the temples of Justice to the end that 
they might divide his substance among them. 

19. But they fizzled. 

20. For Bennett was discharged, and his publica- 
tions have become twice as large and the circulation 
doubled twenty, thirty, fifty, yea, an hundred fold. 

21. So endeth the first chapter. C. W.S. 

SS 


‘Letter From B. F. Underwood. 


BRIGHTON, Iowa, Jan. 11, 1878. 

DEAR BENNETT: From your statement in FEE TRUTH 
SEEKER, I judge that you are not in danger of prosecution 
for ‘“‘ blasphemy and obscenity,” on the information filed 
against you by Comstock. I congratulate you on your 
escaping the annoyance and trouble of a trial, with the 
worse results that would follow in case of conviction. 
How Comstock could expect a trial and conviction for 
blasphemy in a U. S. Court, I am still unable to see. 

I think all Liberals should unite in petitioning Congress 
to modify that ‘‘ obscenity act,” so it cannot ‘be made to 
apply to any publishers or persons except those who are 
engaged in spreading literature concerning the obrcenity 
of which there can be no doubt. There is a class of books 
to which the word is applicable, and there is only one class 
of books to which it is applicable. Whether Congress has 
rightful authority to prohibit the transmission of such lit- 
erature through the mails, seems to be a question on which 
there is a difference of opinion. Why not, then, have a 
petition which ai Liberals can sign. There is no doubt 
that there should be legislation by some authority adopted 
to prevent the circulation of vile literature, the kind that 
is written to excite the passions and to corrupt the minds of 
youth. Whether Congress. or the State deals with this 
matter, there must be something clear and definite as to 
what literature is included. Now, I don’t think we should 
waste time or temper in disputing on a éubject concerning 
which Liberals are perhaps equally divided. Let ns have 
a petition for such modification of that *“ obscenity act” 
as shall not render possible the arrest of honorable men by 
a narrow-minded and bigoted agent of the Government, 
A.J. Comstock, The foregoing has been suggested by 
Mr. Abbot's articles, and by those in reply in subsequent 
numbers of Taz TRUTES SEKER. Why should Tau Trora 
SEEKER and the {ndex get into a dispute. over this matter, 
especially where it‘is liable to degenerate into bad spirit and 
bitterness (as shown by the article of H. B, B., in THE TRUTH, 
SEEKER), and where it can do no good. Mr, Abbot isa 
hard worker in the cause of Liberalism, and has been years” 
arousing Liberals to organize for defense against every 
infringement on their rights by orthodoxy. I know you, 
too, to be a warm-hearted lover and advocate of the same 
principles. Now what I want is to see you and Abbot, 
and the pinvestigator, Hvelution, and Religio-Philesophical 
Journal, and other Liberal papers, pulling together. Then 
we will have harmony in our ranks and something will be 
accomplished. i l 

If you deem it necessary to retain the form of petition 
you have issued, do so for those who likeit; but why not 
issue another form for those who believe there should be 
laws against the circulation of obscene literature through 
the U. 8. mails, but who would gladly petition fora modi- 
fication of the present foolish and unjust law as it now 
stands ? Be assured that I have but one object in writing 
you this letter—which I write by way of suggestion only— 
and that is to encourage unity and coöperation in working 
for an object in which al] true Liberals are interested, and 
which is liable to be kept back by needless differences and 


disputes among us, Fraternally yours, 
. B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The rnith Seeker, Jainarp 19, 1878. 


Rough Rhymes. i 
BY A. W. TAYLOR. 


Yo foes of oppression, arise in your might! 
A brother ’s unjustly arraigned 
By a base tool of bigots, whose hatred'and spite 
Would crush and thrust into oblivion’s night 
A namo by dishonor unstained. 


A dastardly decoy, of Christianly crew, 

Is doing the d———dest hə çan vE 
To grind to the dust, degrade, and subdue 
An Infidel, honest, straightforward, and true; 


them, is it not clear that all together make 
more than two ? ` : 

8. Does not climate have much to do with 
the physical, intellectual, and moral devel- 
opment of man? 

9. Can there be any knowledge without 
contrast? Any idea of size without gra- 
dation ? 

10. Is not the fact that manner is inde- 
structible proof that it is increate ? 

11. Will not all things which have hada 
beginning also have an ending ? 


cated thinking class. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when such questions will be 
generally known and practiced. All crim- 
inality and conscientiousness will give way 
to the harmless remedy, when it is seen that 
argument against it is untenable. ` 

You have a hard fight, and will need much 
help in money, and it is to be hoped you will 
get all you need. . ' 

Don't under-rate your enemy. Why does 
the N. FY. Herald say so little about it? 
Answer.—Fear of sectarian opinion. 


Ñ BIA = 


READER, that little cottage contains onë of 
the choicest libraries in the country. I buy 
my books of J. Franois Rueeuss, Bibliopole, 


Bronson, Mich,- Rare Q. P. 


Lists for stamp. 3m1 


works a specialty. . 


Our truth-seeking Bennett ’s the man. 


Shall we sit down supinely ?'see goto the wall 
This great-minded man of the ago? 
Shall we stand by and see the brave TRUTH 


12, If it was once necessary that a certain 
person shouid be crucified in order to ac- 
‘complish some great end, would the persons 
used a8 instruments be held culpable and 


BEEKEER fall? : 5 an : 9 
Nay, friends ; twere a shame! to his aid. one s areatilic punishment? INQUIRER 
and all | > . 


Defend him from bigotry’s rage | Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 12, 1877. 
Shall Comstock rejoice, and exultingly tell 
This immaculate Y. M. O. A. 
That the strong. prison walls and a damp 
felon’s call : 
Contain the aged form of a hero who fell 
’Neath his cunning a straggling prey. 


The priests and soul-mongers would rule this 
fair land 
With an absolute, despotic sway; 
The thumb-serew and wheel, the rack and the 
brand 
They’d apply with a ernel, relentless red hand. 
As did Oalvin in Servetus’s day. 


Shall we cringe toa sycophant, kneeitoaslayve, 
Bow the head when a dominie nods? 
No ; we'll trust to our reason, be fearless and 


Letters from Sriends. 


COLUMBUS, KAN., Dec. 22, 1877. 

DEAR Brorsan Bennett: My pockets 
are empty, but my heart and head are full of 
sympathy end moral indignation for you 
and the struggling cause of truth, 

Having been & Freethinker and Truth 
Seeker tor many years, I know the cost. 
For advocating unpopular truth and tolera- 
tion, Ihave been belied, persecuted, mob- 
bed, my person has been injured, and my 
life threatened by Christian Church mem- 
bers, who said I was ‘‘ not fit to live.” A 


brave ; - volume would not describe ail the abuse and 
Hurl aseman and creeds into one common | misrepresentation I have received as a 
gra 


teacher and lecturer on scientific and re- 
formatory subjects. Never have I been 
more belied, and hated for my opinions than 
for five years past in Kansas. A liberal 
-| schoolboard sent for me to teach a school at 
small Wages yand poverty compelled me to 


Along with all mythioal gods ! 


He’s unworthy a right which he 
maintain, 
Or a thought which he dare not express ; 
On his brow be should carry the coward’s dark 


dare not 


stain; . i accept. Several bigoted ignoramuses in 
His pert haa surround him; his pathway | the district raised objections because I was 
hy p . 


a Spiritualist and an Infidel. 

They soon began to circulate lies about 
me, and to instigate their children to dis- 
obey and insult me in school, hoping to 
provoke me to some rash and illegal act. 
I was bullied, insulted and threatened out 
of the school. The Board firmly supported 
me. A meeting was called ; ali their lies, 
stated in meeting, were proved to be mali- 
cious fabrications to drive me away ; they 
were completely baffled and their unmanly 
course brought to light. 

Thus you see, my good Brother, that I 
ean sympathise with you in every sense, I 
I wish L bad money to send you, but I have 
to go Without the comforts of life. Ihave 
induced others to help you, and will continue 
to adyocate you and the truth. - 


“The seeds that, in these few and fiesting 


Who tyranny’s hand would caress, 


Congratulatory Letter from Mrs. E. 
D. Slenker. 


Three cheers for Bennett and the enlarged, 
improved, January number of our beluved 
TRUTH ÑBEEKER I! 

It is now the ne plus ultra of. papers, and | 
all others will have to bow to its shrine, as 
sheaves of Joseph’s brothers bent in obei- 
scence to his sheaf. The ‘New Song of 
Christmas,” by Frothingham, is the vest 
Christmas article ’'veeverread. ‘‘ The Radi- 
cal Pulpit” is designed to open the eyes of 
the blind, and become one of the best and 
most useful departments of the paper. The 
letter from old Split-foct is very interesting, 
suggestive, and truthful. This department hours, . 
of the paper will have an immense number | Thy hand unwearied and unsparing sow, 

R in | Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers 
of readers among those who are curious in| And yield thee fruits divinein heaven's im- 
regard to the ways and doings of Diabolism, mortal bowers.” 

: and [prophesy the “Son of the Morning” Cc. B. 
will in time have as many true and consis- : FRostsurG, MD., Dec. 3, 1877. 
teat worshipers as his “ Big Brother” now] D, M. BENNETT Esq. Dear Sir: {mailed 
has. Macdonald handles the labor question | you a letter this morning, but having to go 
well, and few questions are of greaterimport- | To Cumberland unexpectedly this afternoon, 
ance, at present, than this one. “Answersto | { wil] procure a bank check for five dollars,. 
Inquiries” will be a good school for usall to | which is enclosed as part of the twenty dol- 
learn at. The Comstock articles are well | jars promised you, in the letter alluded to 
put; and friendly letters have each one of above. I expect to be in Florida in about 
them individual merits of its own, which | two weeks, where {expect to remain, in 
makes them of general and wide-spread in- | company with my wife, during the. winter. 
terest, as well as drawing us Liberal readers | You will hear from me While there. 
nearer together in the bonds of loving fel-| Holding as I do, a very low estimate of 
lowship, The defense fund speaks loudly | humanity, I fear the liberals will not re- 
for the interest D. M. Bennett’s readers feel | spond, as they ought to, in supplying ma- 
in him personally, as wellas for the cause | terjal aid, but in this I hope I will be mis- 
itself. Lt is a glorious list, and I am proud | taken, Every lover of free speech, free 
of the honor of having my name enrolled | thought anda free press should feel im- 
therein, even though it be but for one litle | plicated in your arrest and probable im- 
dollar, Tyndallis grand and full of new | prisonment. This, in my judgment is the 

thought as he always is: Train, unique, only rational light by which the question is 
fresh, Vigorous, and right, as well as pro-| to be judged in this aspect. 

phetic and far-seeing. Indeed, the papers; Asa matter of policy, perhaps, your ex- 
are 80 good all over that I can’t see how | treme views a8 published from time to time 
even its almost perfect editor, as: universal | may be in advance of the times, in which 
a genius as he is, can keep it up to its pres-| case a more conservative course might pro- 
ent standard through the coming montas of | duce better results. Superstition and long 
the expectant future, cherished myths, inculcated from childhood 

“Mruthis shining, earth's awaking, up, are very difficult to eradicate, as you so 

Froedom’s rising, chains are breaking, well know, from the human mind generally. 
Tyrants on their thrones are quaking When we consider the power of priestcrait, 
tee he has hate is gone, it is no wonder that their following is so im- 

Men rejoicing, knaves are sighing, mense. Philosophers of all ages, back to 
Deadly curses fast are flying prehistorictimes, held views peculiarly their 
Froma renovated world: own, in contradistinction to the other two 

great religions of antiquity, paganism and 

idolatry. There are too much self-interest, 
ignorance and superstition in the Christian 
world to overcome, short of ages in the fu- 
ture. Ifa large majority of mankind were 
philosophers, or were well educated, there 
would be hope. Even as itis, rapid strides 
have been madein the last twenty years. 

Here I will call 2 halt, knowing that you are 

much better posted on allthose questions 

thanI am. ` 
It does seem to me that in the event of 
your ultimate incarceration in the State 

Prison at hard labor, for the alleged offense, 

it would be outlandish in the extreme, Ishall 

drop all my former ideas of a free coun- 
try, Free Blazes! As to the prevention 
oË. over-excess of population, science has 
given us a God-send, whereby it can 
so easily be controlled. Are we not at 


— Denton. 


A Dozen Questions. 


. ANSWERS EARNESTLY REQUESTED FROM ANY 
ONE WHO IS DISPOSED TO BE HONEST 
AND UNBIASED. 


1. Is there a natural disinclination or re- 
pugnancy in mankind to receive Truth ? 

9, Is belief or unbelief of any matter of 
record either a virtue or a crime ? 

8. Is sincerity avirtue? If so, is it not 
as much of a virtue in one school of think- 

- ers as in another ? 

4, Are not sdnitary measures of more 
avail for the prevention of diseases than any 
other means that ean be used ? f 

. 5. What is the difference between the 
Natural and Super-natural ? ; 

6. Is there any class of thinkers to-day 
who can cast out devils; speak with new 
tengues; drink any deadly thing without 
hurting them ; or lay hands on the sick, and 
thereby cause them to recover? Sas 

7. Ifin every mediation there must be two 
contending parties and one to reconcile 


over “.matter. 


knowledge, as it is being widely known and 
becoming quite common amongst, the edu- 


your misfortune, but still it is no more than 
I have expected for some time. 
tian element has always been tyrannical, 
and always Will be while it has the power. 
I have been threatened by those saints di- 
vine, because I openly spoke against the 
priests and their immense salaries, without 


ing the slightest exertion to earn their daily 


war with nature every day? It is mind}. 
No use for Comstock, |. 
Bigotry & Co., to try to suppress such |: 


Very truly yours, N. BEALL, 


Eran, lowa, Dec. 2, 1877, 
D. M. Bennett: I am sorry to hear of 


The Chris- 


beneflting mankind in the least—not mak- 


bread. Shame on these hypocritical bhum- 
bugs, which help every day to add to the 
misery of our (I hope it will be) free coun- 
try. 

Eou have one thing to console you'ʻeven 
if they do stop you now. The work is 
bound to go on. 
the lethargy of priestly powers, and your 
name will stand outin bold relief with other 
benefactors of the race, after your body has 
turned back to the dust from whence it 
came. It will bea monument grander than 
the marble slab. True principles and ra- 
tional opinions must, in a few generations, 
take the place of the old superstitions of 


Christianity. 
Yours with esteem; W. N.. BENNETT. 
THE COUNCIL FIRE. 
Furnished with fuel by both White Men and 
Red, A paper of intense interest—History, 
Legend, Tradition, Indian Policies. Causes of 


Wars, Massacres, ete. Only paper of the kind. 
Hom. A. B. Meacham, ex-Supt, Indian Af- 
fairs, Editor. Monthly, 16 pages; $1.00 per 
year. Samples 10 cents. Address Council 
Fire, Box 1949, Philadelphia, Pa. 3t2 


Radical Lectures, 
BY 


JAMES W. STILLMAN. 
i. The Unknown God. 
2. Woman Suffrage, 
3. Herbert Spencer, 
4, Reform in Education. 
For terms, address 
JAMES W. STILLMAN, 
128 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOU WANT 


Books, Cords, Prints, Chramos, 
Photegempl , Alluws, Qold 


an enormous trade, 7 a 

Scientific. Legal, Medien, scarce, foreign and other books not 

= oñen to bo obtained-—in Tact, supply ANYTHING AND 

EVERYTHING im tho Book or eny other line, Our large 

store has fanr Soora erowded with cords of books on every known subject, and all 

effated vary low. CATALOGUES FREE. | nforsantion giten. Send atamy, and 
Dow, Address, HUNTED & CO., PUBLISUES, HINSDALE, N. Ha 


THETRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS. 


Forms for organizing Societies, Forms for Con- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services, 
Marriage Services, Naming of Infants, Obitu- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wills, atc. Also, nearly 
600 Liberal and Spiritualistic Hymns, original 
and selected; for Public Meetings, Funerals, 
Social Gatherings, etc., etc. The whole supple- 
mented by a fine selection of Recitations, com- 

rising many of the finest poetical gems in the 

anguage. Nearly 600 pages. at the extremely 
low price of 75 cents in cloth. The price is made 
low, so that every family can hare & copy, Let 


none fail to have it. a M. 
141 Eighth St.. New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


._ Send 25 cents to Dz. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N. 
Y..and obtain a large, highty-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. 1736 


YES WE WANT an agent in every town. 
VES Easy work athome. Write now and we 


willstart you. $8 a daysure to all. SIMP- 
son & SMITH, 60 Cortlandt St., N. Y.. 38 
RIFLES, SHOT- GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
sont O. O. D. for examination, all charges paid. 
No risk; no humbug. Write for catalogue. Ad- 


dress GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. §mo27 
) A DAY at home, ents wanted. Outfit 


and terms free. 


Maine. 

$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $t 
outfit free. H. HALLELT‘& CO., Port 

laad, Maine. 1y50 


59,000 BOLD. The GENUINE Gwies Maguetia COM- 


PASE, INDICATOR AND TIME-KEEPER: 


` 
tof every traveler, trader, boy.farmer, and for EYERY- 


TRUE & 00., Augusta 
iyt 


Ganuines Send al] orders to ine gale Agents, J. J. KING & CO., Brattleboro’, Vie 


HETRE OF THE CONFLIOT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Truly one of 
the most valuable works that have appeare 
within the last ten years. By PROF, DRAPER. 
Price. $1.78. 


5 per day at home. Samples 
$5 to $20 worth $5 free. Stineon & OO.. 
Portland. Maine. 11 


pre AND CON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 
ION; or an answer to the question, Have we 

a Supernaturally-Revealed, Divinely-Inspired 
iraculously-Attested Religion in the 


an 
World? By E. E. GUILD, ex-Universaliat olər- 
gyman. 


Pavar, #0 eants : cloth. 50 centa. 


“ITSTILL WAVES!” The ald. origh 

Ef nat. and only * STAR SPANGLED UAN- 
NEE,** the ** FAMILY FAVORITE” and 
ms pare fer THE MIL 
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1. MERRIE ST. NICHOLAS. By Prof. A. 
Wild 


or. 
2, THE BATTLE OF THE CATS. 


8. HUMAN LIFE, ITS PHYSICAL SOLU- ` 


TION, By T, P. Wilson, M.D. 
4, MEDICAL ASSISTANCE, A SOCIAL 


ON. By Henry Edger, 
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. R. Grote. 
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Edgar Fawcett. 
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i= George W. Cooke. 
10. cook oN GOD AND EVOLUTION. By J. 
a Bell. . 


Bookbuyers and those who wish to subseribe 


Many have awakened from fe periodicals should ses The Evolution. 


o. 16. 
Ask Newsdealers for it, or send 16 cents to 
The Evolution, 34 Dey street, New York. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE EVOLUTION, at $1,50 per year in advance, 
havetheir choice of 100 excellent books, each 
published at $1,50. One fine volume containing 
the following works‘by Uharles Dickens, each. 
entire, and handsomely bound, viz.: Child’s 


History of England, Edwin Drood, Master ~“ 


Humphrey's Clock, The Mudfrog Association,: 
A Holiday Romance, and Geo. Silverman’s Bz- .. 
planation, will be sent toevery new subscriber 
who sends us $1,60,and The Evolution will ba 
sent one yeer free. (If the book issent by mail, 
15 cents must he sent for postage). Address, 
ASA K. BUTTS. 34 Dey Street, New York. 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Nnmber of the "HOLY CROSS 
SERIES.” is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work, which created so much 
excitementin England. The original volume” 
was issued by the‘ High Ohurch ” authorities 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional. 
and was designed to be Introduced into the 

nglis urch. Price 25 cents. 

D. M, BENN. ; 
141 Righth St.. New York. - 
4a-The other twenty-five numbers of the 
"Holy Oross Series” are being brought out as 
rapidly as possible. 


The Career of Religious Ideas 


THEIR ULTIMATE, E 


The Religion of Science. . 
IBE HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
World—the subjects treated ns follows: Chap. 
I,—Introdustory; Chap. IIL -What is Religion? 
Ohap. ITI.—Fetishism; Ohav. IV.—Polvtheism; .. 
Ohap. V.—Monotheism; Chap. VI.—Value of 
Anelent Bibles; Ohap. VII—Man’s Moral 
Progress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
Growth; Chap. VIII.—Theologieal Problems; 
Chap. IX.—Man’s Fall; Chap. X.—Free_ Will. 
Necessity, Responsibility; Chav. XI.—Drties 
and Obligations of Man to God; Chap. XII,— 
The Ultimate of Religious Ideas. 

Price, in paper, 50 cente; in clotb, 75 cents. 
Postage prepaid. D. M. BENNETT, 
i41 Eighth §t. N. Y. 
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NOTHER OF J. D. BELL'S GREAT 
Reviews.—Oook on God and Evolution in 
THE EVOLUTION, No. 16. 
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The Evolution One Year Free 
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T, Brooke, Buckle, Carpenter, W, E, Channing, 
E. D. Cheney, Clodd, Coulanges, Dali, Darwin, 
Emerson, Epictetus. Fish, Goethe, Gregg, 
Gibbon, Higginson, Howells, Huxley, Interna- 
tional Scientific Series, R. Johnson, Lecky, 
Lessing, Lewes, Lubbock. Martineau. Mivart, 
Parton, Reade, Herbert Spencer, Tyndall, 
Weiss, and others. For further particulars, 
send 16 cents to 

THE EVOLUTION, 34 Dey street, New York. 


Et., Doston, bias, Thce es wo humbug Í tine 


The Evolution for 1878 free 


To any one sending me an order for $5 worth 
or more ofany leading magazines (See Apple- 
ton’s advertisement), or $10 worth of books. 

The Evolution frae two years to any one 
sending mean order for $1¢ worth or more of 
magazines, or $15 worth of books. All orders 
must beaccompanied with the cash by regis- 
tered letter, P. O. order. or draft on New York. 

Send 15 cents for Evolution No. 16and further 
particulars, Address, ASA K, BUTTS, 

o 84 Dey Street, 


OR MASTERLY CRITICISM READ 
EDGAR FAWOETT’S articles in THE 
EVOLUTION, 
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The Truth Seeker, Fanuarp 19, 1878. 


Gems of Chought, Odds and Gna’, 


Fzom the lowest depth there is a path to the 
loftiest height.—Cariyle, * 


` I pip not give to the man (being reproached 
for giving toan unworthy one) I gave to hu- 
manity.— Aristotle. 


THE grandest of heroic deeds are those which 
are performed within four walls and in domes- 
tle privacy.—Richter. 


Sorzenog has done what skepticism failed to 
accomplish: ithas given knowledge as a sub- 
stitute for faith. W. S, Beil, 


THaes, being asked what was the most uni- 
versal possession, answered, “Hope; for 
they have nothing else.”—Epictetus. 


? 

“Prey came here,” said Artemus Ward of 
the Puritans, “that they might worship in 
their own way way. and prevent other people 
from worshiping in their'n.” 


ALITTLE girl, daughter of a clargyman,being 
left ona day to‘‘tend door,” and obeying asum- 
mons of the bell, found a gentleman on the 
steps who wished to see her father. “Father 
isn’t in.’ she said; “but if it’s anything about 
your soul I caa attend to you. i know the 
whole plan of salvation.” 


AvewSundayssinceateacher in the Sunday- 
schoo] of an Episcopal church in Chicago said 
to one of her pupils, ‘James. what good thing 
—what great thing are you willing to giveup as 
asacrifice during the Lentenseason?” James 
meditated aboutten seconds and responded: 
“Tthink I’ll give up going to Sunday-school.” 


SENSE shines with a double lustre when set 
in humility. An able and yet humble man isa 
dewol worth a kingdom.— William Penn. 


INFIDELITY no longer synonyms with mere 
disbelief. Infidelity is synonymous with the 
knowledge and acceptance of the general rules 
of sclonce.— W. S. Bell, 


HEALTH, beauty, vigor, riches, and all the 
other things called goods, operate equally as 
evils to the vicious and unjust as they do as 
benefits to the just.—Plato, 


No piled-up wealth, no social station, no 
throne, reaches as high as that spiritual plane 
upon which every human being stands by 
virtue of his humanity.—Chapin. 


THRE head truly enlightened will presently 
have a wonderful influence in purifying the 
heart; and the heart realiy affected with good- 
ness will much conduce to the direcling ofthe 
head.—Sprat, 

Never believe to be right those who, haviveg 
but a piece of metal in their hearts, would per- 
suade you that to be cold is to be wise. Warmth 
is the vivifying influence of the Universe, and 
tho heart is the source of noble deads.—Kos- 
auth. 

Horer is the ruddy morning ray of joy, recol- 
lection ig the golden tinge; but the latteris 
wont to sink amid the dews and dusky shades 
of twillght; and the bright blue day which the 
* former promises breaks indead, butin another 
world, and with another sun.— Richter, 


THERE is but one temple in the world, and 
that is the body of man. Nothing is hotier than 
this high form, Bending before men isa rev- 
erence done to this revelation in the flesh. We 
toush heaven when we lay our hand on a 
human body.—wWovalis, 

Tux heart has often been compared to the 
needia for its constancy; has it ever been so 
for its variations? Yet were any man to keep 
minutes of his feelings from youth to age, 
whata table of variations would they present! 
how numerous, how diverse, how strange !— 
Hare. 

Pur it out of the power of truth to give you 
an ill character; and if anybody reports you 
notto be an honest man, jet your practice give 
him the lie: andto make all sure, you should 
resolve to live no longer than you can live hon- 
estly; for it is better to be nothing than a 
knave.-~Marcus Antoninus. 


OLEOBULUS, being asked why he sought not 
to be advanced to honor and preferment, made 
this reply: "O friends, as long as I study and 
practice humility, I know where I am; but 
when I shall unt after dignities and promo- 
tion, I am afraid I shall lose myself.”"—John 
Baie, 

Trus humanity consists not in a squeamish 
oar; it consists not in starting or shrinking at 
tales of misery, but in a disposition of heart to 
relieve it. True humanity appertains rather 
to the mind than to the nerves, and prompts 
men to use real and active endeavors to exe- 
cute the actions which it suggests. — Fox 


Houmiuity is not a weak and timid qnality. 
It must be carefully distinguished from a 
grovelling spirit. There is such a thing asan 
honest pride and self-respect. We should 
think something of our humanity, and not cast 
it under men’s fest. Though we may be sèr- 
vants of all, we should be servile to none.— 
Chapin. 

In these days half our diséases come from 
the neglect of the body in the overwork of the 
brain, In this railway age the wear and tear 
ofiabor and intellect go on without pause or 
self-pity. We live longer than our forefathers, 
but we suffer more from a thousand artificia] 
anxieties and cares. They fatigued only their 
muscles; we exhaust the finer strength of the 
nerves.—Lyiion, 


Usep with due abstinence, hope acts asa 
healthful tonic; intemperately indulged, as an 
enervating opiate. The visions of future tri- 
umph, which at frat animate exertion, if dwelt 
upon too intently, will usurp the place of 
the stern reality: and noble objects will be 
contemplated, not for their own inherent 
worth, but on account of the day-dreams they 
engender. Thus hope, aided by imagination, 
makes one man a hero, another asomnambu- 
list, and a third a lunatic, while it renders 
bem all enthusiasts.—Sir J. Stephen, 


SHE was a pretty little bundle of calico as any 
place can boast of, and as modest as a violet 
withal. So when her big cousin, throwing his 
foot over the back of a chair, said saucily, 
” You can’t do that,” she blushed with embar- 
rassment. But after he went out she nearly 
uncoupled her bustle in trying to make her 
little gaiter boot form a parabola over the back 
of that chair. 


" PBETTY WELL. THANE You.”—" Why, howdy 
do, Mrs. Crippins; are ail the folks pretty 
well?” asked one woman of another. in market, 
the other morning. “Oh. yes, tolerably so, 
thank you. Father is laid up with his side 
again, and mother’s rheumatism has gotso 
bad she hasn’t been able to get down Stairs for 
aweek,and Martha Jane had another fit yes- 
terday, and Biliy cut his foot with a hatchet, 


sore throat, and Eliza has a gathering in ber 
ears again, and the baby has had four spells 
of croup. and my husband can hardly work 
with his sore eyes, and [thoughtI’d die last 
night with a sick headache, but we’re all about 
as wellascommon. How’s your folks?’ 


How Cou. INGERSOLL ANSWERED A CALVIN- 
ISTIC ENQUIRER,—A sharp and Calvinistic cler- 
gyman having been introduced to Mr. Inger- 
soll, persisted in an attempt to draw him into 
a religious controvery, which Mr. Ingersoll 
tried to avoid. The clergyman, not to be 
foiled, said: “ Mr. Ingersolt, I understand you 
to haye said that you could change to advan- 
tagethe fundamental laws which govern the 
Universe—which a wise Creator has ordained 
tor man, ” “*Yes,” said the Colonel," I have.” 

“Now, sir,’ said his inquisitor, triumphantly, 

“will you be good enough to put your finger 
upon one single law of nature which your 
puny wisdom could improve?” ‘* With all the 
pleasure in life,” said the accommodating 
Colonel; “ I would make health catching in- 
stead of disease.” 


Aw Excuancr or Courntestes.—He was the 
Manager Of a church fair.and one morning 
he walked into the newspaper office and said: 
“Want an item this morning?” 

“Of course,” replied the editor, whereupon 
tapes E laid the following note upon the 
tal 8; 

“qhe ladies of the street church will 
give a festival at their vestry hall next Friday 
evening. Literary and musical ‘entertain- 
ments will be provided. and a supper will be 
servedto allwhodesire. Theladiesin charge 
of the affair have much experience in such 
matters, and are sure to provide a good time. 
The admission will be only fifteen cents, and 
itis certain that no one can spend that amount 
to abetter advantage. Be sure to go and take 
your friends.” 

When the editor had read it, he said: ‘Oh, 
Isee,an advertisement.” 

“No, not an advertisement. We prefer to 
have it go in the local column,” replied the 
manager, And seeing thatthe editor looked 
akeptical,he continued; “It will interest a 
great many of your 1eadere, and help agood 
cause ; besides we have spent so much money 
getting up our entertainment that we can’t 
afiord to advertise it without increasing the 
price of the tickets. In such a matter asthis, 
we ought to be willing to help each other.” 

“Well,’ said the editor, “if it goes intothe 
locals, I suppose you would reciprocate by 
reading a little notice in your church next 
Sunday.” The visiting brother asked what 
ooteie, and the editor wrote and handed him 
the following: 

“The weekly Chronicle, for the coming year, 
willbe the best and cheapest family paper in 
Maine. Its proepristor has had much experi- 
ence, and has ail the helps which a large out- 
lay of money can procure. His paper has a 
larger circulation than any other published 
inthe county, and is to be furnished at only 
two dollars. Itis certain that noone can spend 
that amount to a better advantage. Besureto 
take the Chronicle and subseribe for your 
friends.” 

The manager hemmed and hesitated, and 
and then said, solemnly. that he “doubted 
whether it would be judicious to read sucha 
notice,” but suggested that if it was printed, 
copies of it might be distributed atthe door of 
the vestry on the evening of the entertanment. 

“Yes,” said the editor, but it would attract 
more attention in the middleofasermon. It 
willinterest a large number of your congre- 
gation and help a good cause, and, besides, so 
much monav igs spent upon the Chronicle that I 
don’t see how the owner ¢an afford to print 
handbills to advertise it without increasing 
the subscription price. In such g matter as 
this, we ought to be willing to help euch 
other.” ; 

Then the gentleman saw the situation, and 
Went straight out, without so much as leav- 
ing acomplimentary ticket.—Farmington, Me., 
Chronicie, 


SoolzTy opens up to its unfortunates no 
pathway towards redemption. We want purity 
and valued citizenship. It gives them no hope 
in life, no opportunity to achieve respectabil- 
ity. Bigotry, superstition, and blind zeal have 
too long held sway in this matter.and it is 
high time that the light of science should step 
in to reveal to the world a better way,a more 
teuthful solution of this serious problem. Let 
science reign! Lettruth prevail! And though 
under ita benign sway ourrotten social strus- 
ure may crumble away peacemeal until its 
present form shall be lost in oblivion, there 
+ rise from its dust a more glorious edifice, 
suited to the need of a developed humanity,— 
br, Sara B, Chase. 
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30. The True Saint, Ñ. 

40, Bibie of Nature vs, Tho Bible ¢ of Men. J. 


41, Our PT aTe. astica] Gentry, Bennett. 
Elijah the Tishbite, E 

43, Christianity a Borrowed System, re 

44, Design Ar; ament Hetuted. Underwood. 

45. Elisha the rop het. Bennett. 

46. Did Jesus Really Exist? 

47, Oruel and P redulity of the Human Race. 
r. Daniel 

48, Freethought is the West, G.L l, Rendorson, 

49. Sensible Conclusions. É. E, Guild. 

50. Jonah and the Big Fish. D. M. Bennett. 

61, Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets, No. 1. 

62. Marples-Underwood Debate, Underwood. 

53, Questions for Bible Worshiners. B. F. 
R derwood. 

64, An Open Letter to Jesus Christ. Bennett. 

65, The Biblo God Disproved by Nature, W, 

56. pia an tion 


man, 
5T. Jesus Hora a Perfect ‘Gharacter. Underwood. 
68, Prophec 

59, Bible Propliceles Concerning Babylon. B, 


60, Egekiel’s Prophecies Concerning Tyre, B. 
underwood, 
61. History of the Devil. Isaac Paden, 
ree aaitee ST ngin do John Syph 
63, evils Due- . John ers, 
64. Th he ls we Endure—their Cause and Cure. 


nne 
66, Short Sermon No. 2. Rev. Thoologieus, D. D. 
66. God Idea in History. H. B. Brow. 

67. Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets No. 2. 

68. Buin s idea of Heaven and Mine. Susan 


69. Missionaries. Mrs. E. D. 
70, Vicarious Atonement, J. yon. 

q1, Paine’s Anniversary. 0. A. Codman, 

72, Sha pect eshach, and Abed-nego. D, 


nett. 
73. Foundations, John Syphers. 
74. Dantel in the Lion’s Den. Bennett, 
75. An Hour with the Devil. 
16. Repl to Erastus F. Brown. D, M. Bon- 


1. The s Fear of Death, D, M. 

78, Christmas and Christianity DM. E onnet. 

19, The Relationship of hi egus, Jehovah, and 
è Virgin Mary. W E. Coleman. 

80. Address on Paine’s eit Birthday, Ben- 


81. Hareattor, „or the Haif-way House, John 
er 
82, Christan ú Courtesy, Bennett, 

83. Fevivalism Examined. Dr, A. G. Hum- 


84. A Sermon on Hell. Rev. J. P, 
Hopps, London, 
85. Matter, Motion, Life and Mind. Bennett, 1 
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s6, An Enquiry about God’s Sons, 

87. Freothoughi d udged by its Fruits. B.F, 
nder ; 

88. David, God’s Peculiar Favorite, Mrs, E, 


D. Slenker. 
89. Logic of ? Prayer. Charies Stephenson. 
90. Biblo-Mania. Otter Por da tes. 
91. Our Ideas of God. B.F. Underwood. 
92. The Bible; is it Divinely Inspired?’ Dr. 
D. Arter. 
93. Optaining Pardon for Sins. 


94. The New Ravon. Will Cooper. 

95. Jesus Christ. D. M. Bennett. 

96. Ichabod Crane Papers. 

97. Special Providences” W. 8. Bell. 

98. Snakes. Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker. 

99, Do the Works of Nature prove s. Cre- 

ator? Seiota. 

100. The Old and the New. R.Q, Ingersoll. 

101. 110th Perea Seer of Thomas Paine’s 
rthday. Bennett et als, 

102, The Old Religion and the New, W. 8, 


e 
103. Does tho Bible Teach us all we Know, 


104. Evolution of Isrsel’s God. A. L. Rawson. 

105, Decadence of Christianity, Oapphro, 

106. Franklin, Washington and Jefferson Un- 
believers, Bennett, 

107. The Safe Side. H. B. Brown. 

108. The Holy Biblea Historical Humbug. 

Preston. 

109. Ghosts. Ingersoll, ¢ p DB 

110, Materialistic Prayer. Bennett, 4 pp. 

111. Reply to Scien {fe American. Bennett, 

112. Sensible Sermin. Savage, 8 pp. 

113, Come to Jesus. Bennett. 8 pp. 


BOIENTIFIC SERIES. 
1 Hereditary 7 Transmission, Prof. Louis 


2. ‘Evolutions from the Homogeneous to the 
Heterogeneous, B. F. Underwood, 
3. Darwinism. B, F. Underwood. 
4. Literature of the Insane, F.E. Marvin, 
5. Responsibility of Sex. Mrs, Ghase, M.D. 
6. Graduated Atmospheres. J. McCarroll, 
7, Death. Frederic R. Marvin, 
5 How do Marsupial Animals Propagate 
their kind? Bradford, 
9. The Unseen World. Prof, John Fiske. 10 
10. The Evolution Theory — Huxley’s Three 
Lectures, rT 
11. Is America the New World? L. L. Dawson. 10 
Discount on one dollar’s worth 10 per ct. off; 
on iwo dollars’ worth 20 off; on five dollars 
worth 40 off; on ten dollars’ worth 60 off, 
As few or as many of any given kind may be 
ordered as desired. - 
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Bible in the Balance, Fish. ‘100 
Bacon's Novum Or, rgan um, 290 
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and Arjuna. 1 76 
Buechner! B Man, Present ang Future. 4 00 
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Childhood of Religion, © 
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onway’s Sacred Antholog 00 
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Denton’ s Irreconcilable Records, 60 

Our Planet, Past, Present, and 
Future 
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Denton’s Common Sense Thoughts e 
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Snakspere’s Text, God Proposed, 
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8 Book of Religion. 1 00 
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Lost and Hostile Gospels. 3 25 
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Heroines of Freethought underwood, 1 15 
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Hume's Essays and Treatises, 
Huxley's Lay Sermons, i $ 
Man’s Place in Nature, 1 26 
s Critiques aud Addresses, 50 
History of all Religions Sects. Eyans, . 1 60 
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ete., Large Edition 25 
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Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper, 00 
Jehovah Unveiled. 35 
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Josephus’ Complete Works. - 50 
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John’s 16 
Kneeland’ 8 3 Review. 1 H 
Koran, with Notes % and Life of Mahomet. 275 
Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe. 2 Vols. 4 00 
History of Euro opean orals. 6 00 
Life of Thomas Paine. Blanchard. p60 el 16 
Lewes’ Biographical History of Philosophy. : 60 
“Problems of Life and Mind, 3 00 
Lizzie Doten’s Poems of Progress. and 
Inner Life, each 160 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, 2 00 
Pre-Historic Times Illustrated, 6 00 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology, ae cuts, 3 40 
* " Principies “" “ 2 vols. and maps, 8 00 
Monks and Popes. Alberger. 1 00 
Morley’s Lfe of Voltaire, 2 00 
Martyrdom of Man. Wiarood Reade. 8 00 
Peeble’s Ail Around the Wor 2 50 
* Beers of the Ages, 2 50 
Plato’s Divine and Moral "Works gan 
Pro and Con of Supernatural Religion,. 80 & 60 
Physical Man, Tuttle, . 160 
Paine’s Common Sense. 12 
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‘ Righis of Man, Paper, 50; cloth 80 
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Parturition without Pai 100 
Plain Home Talk one “Medical Common 
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Reason, the only Oracle of Man.Ethan Allen 40 
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System of Nature, Tp Holbach, 2 00 
Seif-Contradictions gt the Bible, 25 
Studying the Bible, Mrs. Slenker, 15 
Spencer's (Herbert) Entire Work, 
Strauss’ Old Faith and New, 2 00 
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Supernatural Religion, 2 Pols., 8V0,, 8 00 
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Ta Christ of Paul 400 
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lotes and Clippings. 


In agony of spiritthe Worcester Press cries 
out: “If there isn’t any hell, whera does the 
Devil hang out ?”’ 


- Tae doctrine that “cold is death and heat is 
life” is sald to explain the enigma why asou 
that goes to hell never dies, ; 


Mr. ComsTOOX is now enjoying himself in tbe 
happy land of “New Canaan,” Conn, A new 
"Canaan ” is what he tears. — Telegram, 


A Nrce Distinction.—The differencebetween 
a model Woman and a woman model is; one is 
a bare possibility and tho other ls a naked 
fact. 


A Massachusetts little girl thinks “ Qad 
ought to be very glad when prayer-meeting 
night comes, ‘cause he hears such lots of 
news,”” 


“It seoms appropriate,’ said the officiating 
clergyman, "that we should sing, ‘I would not 
live alway’; it was a great favorite of the re- 
mains.” 


A MINISTER in New Orleans is said to be 
worth half a million dollars, It is stated that 
he has very little to say about camels, needles’ 
eyes, ete, 


Tar New Orleans Picayune seys. if Adam 
could have had a happy homein which to hang 
up his Christmas stockings, he might have be- 
come a better man. 


Tar Bible says: “Of all things, wisdom is 
profitable to man.” Probably that is so. A 
man rarely calls his wife a bald-headed old 
jade the second time, 


THE Worcester Press says dlergymen prefer 
leather slippers, for they can be parboiled and 
used to impart an animal flavor to the oyster 
ma wherewith donation parties are gatis- 

ed. 


THE Oincinnati Satuaday Night says, "The 
Episcopal divine, Canon Farrar, of Wostmins- 
ter Abbey, expresses a belief in hall, butif you 
adopt his views you may go Farrar and fare 
worse.” 


Tus says the World, In the bright, new 
American Oyclopmdia there's no such word as 
" Hell.” Is this a conspiracy to defraud the 
American people out of its latest inalienable 
grievance?” ; . 


A SPRINGFIELD preacher has discoursed on 
the question, "Ought a Methodist to Dance?” 
Puck says: " We don’t know about a Metho- 
dist, but we do think a Baptist ought not to be 
absolutely ignorant of the Boston dip.” 


CONSOLATION IN THE Hovs or Deate.—"' Now,” 
‘sobbed a fisherman, as a passenger packet 
went crashing on the rocks in the stormand 
darkness, “Now.” he exclaimed, raising his 
hands to heaven and falling on his knees, 
“Now,thank heaven, my wife and daughters 
can have ‘good clothes and jewelry to wear to 
church,” . 


ANTHONY Oomstocg of the ¥.M.C,A., and of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice, wrote 
thus from Washington to B Doctor in this city: 
Dear Doctor; “I was seduced about four. 
months ago," and am now about three months 
gone in the family way.” Mr. Comstock is 
endorsed as &** good Christian ” and he ought 
certainly to speak the truth. Poor fellow! 


Con, Rost. G. INGERSOLL will speak at Chick- 
ering Hall in this city en the evening of the 
29bb ingt,—anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 14ist 
Birthday—and no other observance of the day 
will probably be made in this city. We pre- 
sume our Christain friends are duly pre- 

pared to be horrified at the Colonel's uttar- 
ances, though itis morally certain that he will 
nokspaak an untruth orinculeate an immoral 
sentiment. 


In his sermon of Jan, 20th Mr. Beecher gave 
utterance to the following statements, which 
are none the less true for coming from him: 
" Tho conditions of society keep the masses in 
a heated nervous, struggling condition. The 
barriers of society are among the strongest to 
keep men in place in a civilized community. 
There ia not a man in this church, nor a 


woman either, who dare defy them, No ade- 


quate provision has been made in Church or 
State for the elevation of men who have not 
enough will-stamina to act as independentin- 
dividuals, There have been more quarreis 
and more wars on account of religion than 
there ever were from any other cause, If the 
Church had been left in the hands of the 
priesthood if would have gone to the devil 
long ago. They have no sympathy wilh any- 
thing that combats their ideas.” 


Tau Congregationalist says of the Roy. George 
Muller: “He is great in organizing faculty. 
Heis bland and unctuous. He appears to be 
an‘ oily man’ of philanthropy. He wins upon 
the women.” It adds that his tour through 
this country is a gigantic advertisement of his 
orphanage. On the other hand,the National 
Baptist sets Mr. Muller down as one of the most 
truly meek men on earth, and says that he has 
at various times refused vast sums which have 
been offered him as a compensation forsitting 
tor his photograph. 


Tue Rev. M, Macrae of Scotland is in trouble 
with his Presbytery, by reason of having asked 
questions which the Presbytery hesitates to an- 
swor. The questions were asto whether elders 
on being admitted to office should be required 
formally to accept the statements in the Con- 
fession of Faith asto the creation of the world 
in six days, and as to the everlasting puntsh- 
ment of the non-elect. The first statement is 
that “God did make of nothing the world and 
all things therein, for himself, within the 
space of six days, and all very good.” Con- 
cerning election the statement is that "by the 
decree of God, for the manifestation of his 
glory, some men and angels are predestinated 
unto everlasting death.” Not only did the 
Presbytery refuse to answer Mr. Macrae’s 
question, but actually directed the Moderator 
to administer to him an official reprimand 
for his presumption in asking such things. 
Macrae accepted his reprimand, and subsidsd. 


AN eastern paper contains the following 
police report: Inthe police court this morn- 
ing William R. Dean was up, for lascivious 
oarriage before three little girls, between the 
ages of six and ten years, He has been em- 
ployed inthe Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion building as a carpenter, and he had 
enticed the li:tle girls into an unoccupied 
roomin the upper part of the building, and 
had acted before them in & most indecentiman- 
ner, His defense raised the plea of moral in- 
sanity. He was fined $7 and costs in ons case, 
which he paid, and the other case was contin- 
ued until Feb. ist, Mr. J. E. Durand giving 
bonds in $100 for his appearance at that time. 
He has been guilty of the same offense at 
three different times before, but these were 
privately settled. Mr. Dean is a life member 
of the Y. M. ©. Association, and has always 
taken a prominent part in church and temper- 
ance matters, He may not be of sound mind, 
but such a monster should not be allowedto 


go at large, and exert a corrupting influence 
upon young Children, If not sent to jail, he 


should, for the sake of morality, be sent to an 
asylum. Parents cannot exercise too close a 
watch over the associations of their children, 
when outside of their home, Such events as 
these convey a warning which should notbe 
neglected, It is very unfortunate that when 
such things as these happen, they are from a 
source from which such things are least ex- 
pected, and their tendency is therefore to 
bring discredit upon respectable people. 


TEs DEVIL AND Bos INGERSOLL.—It is with 
the grief of one who sees the old landmarks 
removed and the fond beliefs of a lifetime sud- 
denly subverted that I behold the cold-water 
streams of modern theology now being poured 
upon the fires of hell. It is plain that the 
devil is about to be drowned out, and his whole 
domain abandoned forswamp land, It may 
be counted mawkish sympathy extended to an 
unworthy object, but, notwithstanding, there 
comes a pang of feeling for Old Nick, who, in 
his oid age,is thus dispossessed and turned 
adrift upon a cold, cold world, where the mer- 
aury never rises above one hundred and forty 
degrees, The question is, Where is the devil 
to go? A collateral question is, Where is Bob 
Ingersoll to go? but this, of course, is of 
minor importance, His satanic majesty has, 
by common consent, been recognized for 
many-thousand years aa the proprietor of an 
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extensive reservation set down on the map as 
“Hell.” He has always offered the most lib- 
oral inducements to immigrants. Settlers 
have always gone there of their own free will, 
and seem always to be satisfied, for none of 
them ever come back. Insinuations are made, 
to be sure, that water can be struck only at 
very low depths, but then the pumps are never 
known to freeze, and, as far as known, the 
proprietor has never stolen an armful of wood 
from any adjacent territory, although he keeps 
up warm fires the year round. Then, why this 
sudden and unreasonable attempt at dispos- 
session? And will not the next attempt be 
made against heayen itself? If hell be thus 
recklessly made desolate through the rashness 
of mortal man, how long before a raid willbe 
made on the gbode of the blest? If the də- 
acendant of the Darwinian ape can, on this 
lowly fulerum, earth, and with no longer lever 
than his tongue, upset the time-honored king- 
dom of the devil, what assurance but that he 
will next give the kingdom of his master atip? 
Prometheus stole fire from heaven and was 
severely punished. How much greatershould 
be the punishment of those who malicieusiy 
desigh to rob hell of its chief staple and stock 
intrade? Let an end be put, by legislation or 
otherwise, to this theological nonsense. Let 
us let the devil alone and turn our attention to 
cleaning out the innumerable smail hells 
which infest this earth of ours,—Chicago. Times, 


Tue following is from Dr, Foote’s Health 
Monthly: Bennett Case Dismissed.—On the 6th 
of January, on motion of Assistant District- 
Att'y Herrick, before Commissioner Shields, 
the proceedings against Mr. Bennett were dis- 
missed, This course was doubtless taken be- 
cause of the general uprising of Mr. Bennott’s 
friends againstthe injustice of such prosecn- 
tions ina country which boasts of freedom of 
conscience and freedom of press. We have 
been enabled to draw one lesson from it. 
When we were prosecuted our counseladvised 
silence, and to such an extent was this policy 
pursued we were accused by one of the even- 
ing papers of having paid $100 to reporters to 
keep all allusion to the case out of the press, 
What did leak out in the court news and 
through the associated press brought us daily 
letters burning with indignation from the best 
people in the land, When, at last, it was gen- 
erally announced by the press that we were 
convisted, we were inundated with letters of 
sympathy from every part of the country for 
months, until finally heart-felt echoes came 
from far-off Australia. Meanwhile letters 
from influential citizeus,and many from our 
best physicians, poured in uponthe judge who 
was to pronounce sentence pleading for a 
light punishment, When the fine of $3,500 was 
imposed short call loans were sent in to.us by 
our friends to meet the fine, and thus keep us 
out of jail. Then followed remittances from 
our grateful and sympathizing patients, of 
various sums from $1.00 to $20,00 for our Health 
Monthly and the fine, till we received fully $1,000 
above the printing and postal expenses attend- 
ing the publication of our two supplements 
giving full account of our trial, etc, Now. 
had there been no attempt to conceal the un- 
just proceedings, for we had done and pub- 
lished absolutely nothing of which we were 
ashamed, the indignation of our friends and 
patients would have been felt before the case 
assumed such unwarrantably large propor- 
tions in what are called the “halls of justice.” 
Silence was a mistake; but it was impossible 
for our counsel to comprehend till the very 
moment of the jury’s verdict, that the prosecu- 
tion had a '"case.” They could not be madeto 
believe that we would be convicted and pun- 
ished for an offense which was morally a vir- 
tue, and which a large body of intelligent peo- 
ple in every part of the world openly endorsed 
as such, especially when the proof on one 
count was inadequate and the decision of the 
jury on the other depended upon opinion 
which is widely and honestly divided In the 
community at large. We congratulate Mr. 
Bennett on his release from the merciless 
clutches of tha law. His friends have don® 


well for him in bestirring themselves and. 


using both personal influence and money for 
his defense. His defense fund grew rapidly 
and hadthe casegone on would haveamounte 

to a sum fully sufficient to have paid for a 
strong, and, if necessary, protracted struggle 


| with the adversarigs of a free press, 


Events of the Week 
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Five hundred tailors have struck in Chicago, 


BENATOR MORRISSEY in Florida ls stiil im- 
proving in health, 


STANLEY, the explorer of Africa, has beeu 
tendered a reception in Paris. 


THE silver men claim fifty-two votes in the 
Senate, They are feeling very jubilant, 


Aw oil refinery and & large quantity of oil 
was destroyed by frein Whesling, W. Va. 

SAMUEL Bow.es, the well-known editor of 
The Springfield Republican, after a lingering 
and painful illness,is dead, 


FIFTERN steamships left this port for Europe 
this week. The export of Broadstuffa is very 
active, Freights are good. 


PETER Cooren, while driving in Greenpoint 
on the 22d, accidentally run over a boy ten 
years. old and injured him somewhat seri- 
ously, 


Oxz thousand tons of cogi have been distrib- 
uted among ithe poor of this city since the 
commencement of winter, The coldest halt 
is doubtless before us, 


AFTER & term of very open weather with 
warm rain it has suddenly turned cold, and 
the prospects are that ice may be made for 
next summoer’s creams and cobblers, 


Krna ALPHoNBO of Spain was married to 
Priucess Mercedes on the 23d inst. The cere- 
mony took place in the Atocha Cathedral, and 
the event was celebrated with great pomp. 


THE war upon rum has been very active in 
some Oonnectiout towns. The raid upon the 
liquor-dealers is generaled by the Rev, Mr. 
Buckley, Methodist, formerly Oatbolic, The 
spy system has been adopted. Buckley has 
been arrested whicn is said to have increased 
the fervor of the temperance party. 


More failures are constantly taking place, 
among ‘others, the large drug and medicine 
house of John F. Henry, Curran & Co. With. 
in the last few days, the leather houses, usu- 
ally considered about the safest business go- 
ing, have many of them gone to the wall. 
These lest disasters are especially bad in Phil- 
adelpbia. 


Tux Chinese question is all the exeitement 
in San Francisco, Some 60,000 men are out of 
work,and theyare feeling very bitter toward 
their Celestial competitors, They are holding 
moetings nearly every night,and the police 
and military are obliged to be continually on 
the alert to prevent outbreaks and attacks 
onthe Chinese. Petitions huve been gotten up 
to present to Congress asking relief for the 
working classes. 

AszRious railroad accident happened sov- 
eral days ago near Tarriffville, Conn., by the 
giving way of & bridge, precipitating a loaded 
train into the abyss below. Thirty persons 


were killed outright and many more badly in- ' 


jured. They were returning from a Moody & 
Sankey meeting and it puzzles bellevers in a 
special Providenceo to tell whether Provi- 
dence was displeased with their attending the 
meeting, or whether they did not remain long 


enough, or whether as a crowd they were as _ 
near converted as they ever would be, andsoit ` 


was deemed best to take them off before they 
relapsed into sinfulmess. The ways of that 
mysterious personage are exceedingly inscru- 
table, 


Tae Russians are playing havoc with the 
poor Turks, They have been pushing them 
south, step by step, till none of the Ottoman 
forces are north of the Balkan mountains. A 
severe battle took place on the 16,17 and isth 
inst, between Gen. Gourko, on the Russian 
side, and Sulieman Pasha, on the Turkish 
side. Tho Turks were finally driven tnto Rho- 
dope mountains, with aloss of 4,000 men and 


49guns. The Russians will probably next attack | 


Adrianople, and then Constantinople, which 


must fall beforethem. The Turks are dispir- - 


ited, demoralized.and in destitution. Thesuf- 


ferings now being endured in that distracted ; 


country is fearful to contemplate. The Rus- 
sians are too young and powerful a nation to 
long be withstood by such an effete nation as 
the Turks. The fittest must survive, 


hb 
ape! 


he Tenth Beeker, Jannarn 20.1878. 


Hatical Romance. - 


The Darwins. 
EY MRS. ELMINA D. SLENKER. 


“And didn’t you see Mr. Darwin, or Willie?” 
asked Sue. 
“No. Mrs. Darwin apologized for their absence, 
saying they were busy fixing up the machinery in 
the factory so as to have it ready in time for the 
wool-clipping season, and said they seldom came in 
till it was too late to see to work any longer.” 
“Well, Edith,” said Jennie, “I must confess I’m 
rather favorably impressed by what you say of the 
Darwins, and if I thought they would call on you 
Sunday, I would come over.” 
“Well, come anyhow; if they do not happen to 
be here, we'll practice that new song yon wished to 
learn,” said Edith. 
“And poor me! I must stay at home and read 
‘ Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted,’ or some other of 
the dry, musty, old volumes which compose the fam- 
ily library,” said Sue. “TI declare it’s too bad! I 
wish there wasn’t any Sunday at all.” l 
“ You had far better wish that everybody was at 
liberty to enjoy the day as they pleased, whether in 
work, recreation, or pleasure,” said Edith seriously. 
“Tt is a pity your father is so strict with you, for 
I'm sure there is no harm in taking a walk, or éalling 
on a friend on Sunday, any more than on any other 
day. The Bible says the Sabbath was made for 
man, and surely we ought to be allowed to use it as 
we think best. But of course you will obey your 
father in all things reasonable as long as you remain 
under his roof.” 
“Well, I don’t know about that. Ue is naturally 
so unreasonable that I never can tell when it is right 
for me to obey, and I sometimes think a few more 
years of such training as his will fit me for the luna- 
tic asylum,” replied Sue, with a sigh. 
“No danger of that,” said Edith, smiling. “ As 
long as you jump over the traces as often as you 
have done of late, you will find enough outside 
amusement to keep your brain all right. It’s none 
of my business, you know, but I am well aware who 
it is that rides over to N every few weeks and 
dances till the wee small hours, while her parents 
think her quietly sleeping in her little chamber.” 
“Yes, and a nice time there’ll be some day about 
it, too. Bill and Sam—the twins, yor know—were 
off skating one Sunday a few weeks ago, and the ice 
was so thin I was terribly uneasy about them, and 
when they came back I told them if they went 
again I'd tell father. They said, ‘Tell away if you 
want to: we can tell things, too. You needn’t think 
we don’t know that you have been to five balls this 
winter,’ I had to promise to keep qniet then; and so 
it goes all the time. It’s one continnal fuss about 
something or other, and a perpetual covering up and 
hiding, till Pm so sick of shams that I often wish 
that everybody had to live in literal glass houses 
without a curtain at all to them.” 
“Its a funny idea, Sue, but it would doubtless 
vastly add to the morality of some of ‘us if we knew 
our every act was thus laid open to public criticism,” 
said Edith. 
“A nice time we would have with father, though, 
. in the glass house,” remarked Sue, with a grimace. 
“He is always grumbling now from morning till 
night, and continually finding fault with some of 
us, and what would he do if he could see all that 
goes on!” : 
. “I don’t suppose he could well do more than 
grumble all the time,” and Edith laughed archly and 
mischievously at her little troubled friend, though in 
es heart she really pitied and sympathized with 
1er. 

“Ah, me! Ido so long for a few gleams of real 
sunshine in our home,” said Sue, after a moment’s 
pause. “You don’t know how bare, cold, and dego- 
late it looks after I have been to call on some friend, 
who, like yourself, lives in the very midst of bright- 
ness and beauty. Father will not even let us culti- 
vate flowers. He says he will not have them in the 
way darkening all the windows ;. and out of doors 

. he gives us no chance, for he pastures his horse 

right in the front yard, and pulls up every one we 
plant in the garden, saying we had better set a cab- 
bage there, or put out a potato hill, And he will 
not allow us to play games—not even fox and geese. 

I do wonder if he was never young himself, that he 
insists on us having. old heads on young shoul- 
ders?” 

“What cant be bettered must be borne, and 
should be borne as cheerfully as possible for one’s 

-own sake, as well as for others,” said Edith kindly. 
But had she chosen to do so, she could have made 
Sue open her blue eyes wide with astonishment, for 
her mother and the Deacon had both spent their 
younger days in one of the southern counties of the 

State, and had, by chance, again drifted together at 

P , members of the saine church and the same 

community once more, 
all his antecedetits, and had acquainted Edith with 
his former history. She had told her that the now 
sober and sedate old deacon had not only been wild 


and reckless in his earlier life, but absolutely law-. 


Therefore Mis: May knew 


| Protestants do!” Fre 
church to dictate what a man shall think or believe? Is. 


jless. He spent the Sabbath hours in all. sorts’ of 
_| amusements ; 


robbed orchards and . water-melon 
patches ; stole nuts, and everything else that was 
eatable ; drank”liquor to great excess; and, worse 
than all, he had seduced the only daughter of a poor 
widow and left her to raise Azs child as best she 
could, and to drag out the remainder of her life a 
sad, lonely, broken-hearted woman, neither maid, 
wife nor widow, and belonging to no class of society 
save to outcasts, with whom she refused to associate, 
preferring even isolation to further wrong-doing. 
But-all this was kept quiet by Edith and her mother, 
for they could not see that any good would result 
from its being known, and therefore let things take 
their course, aware that right generally triumphs in 
the end, and the good things of life preponderate 
over the evil i 

Sunday came, and as it was unusually mild, pleas- 
ant and warm, Edith and Jennie sat out in the little 


porch and watched for the expected visitors. . They |. 


soon saw Mrs. Darwin coming up the garden 
walk accompanied by a tall, fine-looking gentleman 
whom she introduced to the girls as Mr. Darwin. 
Edith led them through the hall into the sitting- 
room, where her mother, a pleasant-looking old lady, 
sat in a comfortable arm-chair reading: some.maga- 
zine, Edith presented her new friends, and soon 
after Jennie came in and was presented to Mr. Dar- 
win. 
soon feeling like old acquaintances and real friends. 
After an hour or so, Edith slipped out and brought: 
in a lunch of cakes, and cream, and apples and some 
water in a beautiful silver pitcher which she told her 
new friends she had received the day before from 
her class of pupils, who had given it as a testimonial 
of their good-will and esteem for one who had proved 
not only a good teacher but a true friend to each 
and all of them. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. May, with her motherly pride, 
“all Edith’s pupils love her, and it seems as if they 
could not do enough to show their appreciation of 
her, and well they may, for she is mother, friend 
and companion to them. She grudges no labor 
or expense that will add to their happiness or 
improvement.” 

Edith blushed abit at her mother’s words, but 
soon recovering fromher embarrassment she invited’ 
her guests to eat something after their walk, “ Per- 
haps,” said she, after all had been helped to a gen- 
erous supply, “perhaps I ought to apologize for not 
treating you to wine, as it is so customary to do in 
this place, but temperance has always been one of 
my mother’s hobbies and I have followed in her foot- 
steps, only more so.” 

“No apology is needed,” said Mrs. Darwin, “ we, 
too, are strongly opposed to all kinds of spirituous 
liquors. We do not even make home-made wine, 
nor beer, nor cider. Some think ‘us almost fanatical 
on the subject, but if we do err I wish to err on the 
right side. Liquor has been the cause of so much 
misery and wretchedness in the world that I often 
wish the art of making it could be forgotten.” 

“Jt would soon be learned again,” said Mr, Dar- 
win, “for the juice of berries or fruit of any kind, if 
sweetened and left to stand awhile, will ferment and 
become alcoholic; therefore, if we wish to do away 
with strong drink we shall be obliged to try some 
other mode than forgetting how to make it.” 

“ And what would be your plan, Mr. Darwin?” 
asked Edith, earnestly. 

“Well, if liquor must be had, and it is useful for 
preserving specimens of curious animals and perhaps 
in many other arts, I should say, have it made by such 
persons as government should appoint. .Haye it made 
perfectly pure and unadulterated. Sell it at a stip- 
ulated price, so there would not be much profit 


accruing from it to the manufacturers, or any who F 


should buy or sell it. Let those who make the 
liquor have regular wages, and let what little profit 
there might be go to the government, just at it does 
from the making of postage stamps or greenbacks. 
If no one could sell it for more than the government 
did there would be no motive for any. one to traffic 
in it.. Who will try to make money by buying and 
selling postage stamps ?”? 

“But, Mr. Darwin, I don’t see as your plan would | 
better it much, for all could get it that wanted it, 
just: as we all get stamps when we wish to,” said 
Edith. . 

“True, but you see if people only got it in that 
way, and no one made money by it, there would be 
an end to all the rum-shops and other places of 
temptation, Then education would do away with the 
rest in a very little while. Once get people gen- 
erally to see that liquor is not food, strength, or 
nourishment, and entirely valueless- as a remedial 
agent and that it is moreover, really injurious to 
the system, both mentally and physically, and few 
would touch it” ` A 

| [PO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Freedom of Thought. 


Has a man the right to think for himself? Protestant- 
ism answers ‘' Yes,” but it adds thereafter, ‘to think as 
From whence came the right of a 


not a church an aggregation of men, and does a body of 


They all fell into a pleasant sociable chat, | 


men acquire aright not possessed by them as individuals ? 
Can they es a whole arrive at a truth which they cannot aa 
individuals ? 

Having a body carries with it the right-to use that body 
for its natural uses, and having a mind gives the right to 
use that mind—to think. We have a right to believe or 
disbelieve whatever we please ; to read such-books as may 
interest us, to listen to such discourses, to write or speak 
as we please, subject only to the limitation that in so doing 
we do not interfere with others’ rights in the same direc- 
tion. Hupson TUTTLE. 


- Discussion. 


The Bennett-Teed Discussion. 


l.—Jzsus CHRIST IS NOT ONLY DIVINE, BUT 18 THE 
Lorp Gop, CREATOR or HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


$ 


MR, BENNETT'S SIXTH REPLY. * 


Mr. Cyrus Romutus R. Terp, My Dear Sir: It seems 
tome you are making slow progress in establishing that 
Jesus was the Creator of Heaven and Earth, and I am not 
a little amused. at your process and efforts in that direc- 
tion. f 

In the first place you admit that Matter or Substance or 
something was never made or created by anybody or any 
power. That admission ought to be conclusive at all 
events that Jesus did not do it. 

In the second place you assume that there is an ever- 
existing codrdinating mind, that hasever-existed as matter 
has done,—that it did not originate matter vor create it, 
but that ultimately it must dominate it and that this 
eternal mind is Jesus Christ. Now if you could succeed In 
showing that this grand speculation of an eternal mind 
had the slightest foundation in fact, you fall far‘short of 
proving that it created the Universe, because you have 
already admitted that’ the Universe was not created and 
was never creatable; that this eternal mind is only co exist- 


ent with eternal matter, and that neither created the other. 


So if I yield to you that there is an eternal mind ‘that has 
ever existed, and that the name of that mind is Jesus, you 
still fail to show that be created the Universe or the 
heavens and the earth, for you only claim at most that 
matter and mind are co-existent and co-eternal. Bo your 
first proposition inevitably falls to the ground. ' f 

Though a certain beauty pertains to your specu- 
iation as a theory, it is utterly deficient in the matter 
of proof. This origipal mind is very pretty to think of 
and talk about, but it is utterly impossible to find, ex- 
cept in the imagination. You say it is a substance, a 
reality, but you entirely fail to produce a particle of it. 
Before I can grant you the existence of any form of sub- 
stance, you must produce some of it and prove to me that . 
it has an existence. Your manner of proving anch an all- 
important theorem as the existence of a-self-existent, eter- 
nal, codrdinating mind by a beautiful, ‘aerial, metaphysi- 
cal, visionary theory is entirely unsatisfactory, and can- 
not be granted. If there is such a form of substance that 
coexists and codrdinates with matter at all times and 
everywhere, you ought to be able to produce some of it 
and apply scientific tests to it. 

I fully agree with you as to the various forms of matter; 
of the relative gravity or levity of platinum, gold, silver, 
water, atmosphere, and hydrogen, which you so clearly 
illustrated. All these forms of matter have an absolute 
existence; they can be found, exhibited, and tested. So 
have light, heat, attraction, cohesion, electricity, magnet- 
ism, luminiferous ether an existence. Some of them are 
forms of matter and some of them are forces inherent 
in matter and inséparable from it, All have a real exist- 
ence, and can all be, produced and submitted to actual 
scientific tests that every rational man is bound to accept. 
But the individualized ‘‘ mind-substance ” which you the- 
orizs about and speculate upon has no real existence. You 
cannot prove it; you cannot produce it; you cannot apply 
any tests to it that will satisfy a practical mind, You can 
only assert that it exists. The world, during the reign of 
darkness and superstition, was long content to accept 
these assertions as facts, but now men want something 
more than assertion ; they call for proofs. 

You are simply engaged’ in the same kind of employ- 
ment that theologians and god-makers have been engaged 
in for thousands of years, only you occupy a somewhat 
more elevated and intellectual plane. Your theory is not - 
so crude as theirs, but wherein you have any more author- 
ity for claiming the existenee of your god than the dwellers 
in Africa have for theirs, I cannot understand. You and 
they alike tell me a.theory which I cannot comprehend, 
and alike you fail to give me the slightest proof that your 
theories have any foundation in fact. Your gods are alike 
uncatchable, untraceable, unprovable, unknowable. Unless 
you can produce some of this ever-prevailing, ever-exiat- 
ing, codrdinating substance called mind, God, or Jesus, do ' 
not ask me any more to believe in it or toaccept it. I deny 
its existence, and I call upon you for proof that it does exist. 
Unless you can bring proofs to sustain it, you must aban- 
don it, however much you may be fascinated with the 
idea, Until you can produce mind aot the result of 
organized matter, you must not ask me to believe in it. 

Even-could you overcome the impossibility of producing 
a moiety of. this original, omnipresent, independent mind 
that you tell me of, you will find the greatest difficulty in 
identifying it with the Jewish Jesus, ‘who is.said to have 
come into existence nearly nineteen hundred‘yearsago. You 
‘can only do so in theory, and by that process you could just 
as easily make it Mumbo Jumbo, Mohammed, or Joe Smith. 
In the first place, the personal existence of the man Jesus 
is at best extremely hypothetical. -There is nothing to. 
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base the story of his advent into the world upon save the 
accounts ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and 
they are so contradictory and uureliable that little depend- 
ence can be placed upon. them. It is now pretty well 
known that neither of the books was heard of till nearly 
two hundred years after the time when Jesus is said to 
hive been born.. This. simple fact proves that so far as 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Joba being the authors of those 
narratives 18 concerned, the claim is utterly false. And if 
that important partis false—if they were not written by 
the parties claimed as their authors—what possible assur- 
ance have we that the entire story is not a complete fabri- 
casion? If I should assure you that a certain John Jones 
weote à narrative about the miraculous life aud adventures 
of Samuel Smith, and you should afterwards discover that 
the narrative was not written until Jones had been dead 
more than a hundred years, you would be fully justified in 
discarding the story about Smith as an utter fabrication. 

_. The whole story of Jesus and his remarkable conception 
upon the person of a young maiden is a mere reproduction 
of the fable about the virgin and child which is well. 
known to have been believed in in India, Egypt and 
other countries fully a thousand years before the dawn 
of Christianity, The conception of the virgin and child 
is one of the oldest in the human race, and formed a part of 
the framework of many ancient systems of religion. 

The life ascribed to Jesus was as near like the 
Christna of India, Buddha, and many others who were 
believed in many hundreds of years before his supposed 
advent into the world, and who also performed miracies, 
had disciples and followers, and taught beautiful morala, 
that his story seems a mere plagiarism of theirs. Why, 
there are in the religious systems of the old pagan world 
near forty demi-gods or sons of gods, who were miracu- 
lously born and who performed miraclulous deeds, and 
nearly half of them are said to have been crucified for the 
salvation of mankind. The belief that demi-gods existed 
who had gods for fathers and virgins for mothers, 
was old nineteen hundred years ago, and that they had 
been crucified as an expiation for the sins of the world was 
equally antique. Neither the manuer of conception nor 
of death, as applied to Jesus, has the virtue of originality, 
Both were borrowed ideas, as nearly all the dogmas of the 
religions of the world have been borrowed from prtxist- 
ing systems, Nothing is truer or more susceptible of 
proof than this. Christianity is no exception to this rule, 
and I defy you to namea single tradition, dogma, rite, 
saccament or point of belief in the Christian religion 
that was not hundreds of years earlier taught in other 
systems of faith. If you wish the names of these gods 
and demi-gods born of virgins or in a miraculous man, 
ner, who led. extraordinary lives and performed miracu- 
_ lous deeds, and were finally crucified ‘hundreds of years 
before the Jewish Jesus, I will cheerfully give them to you, 

The morals of Chrigtianity are no more original than its 
story, the beatitudes ascribed to Jesus, his most beautiful 
sentiments, and the “golden rule,” which is claimed to be 
par excellence above every other moral principle, were 
taught by other sages and reformers hundreds of years be- 
fore his advent into the world. If ne was the son of God 
and possessed powers and abilities which no man bpe- 
fore him ever possessed, it is most singular that he was 
under the necessity of following in the exact footsteps of 
the old pagan myths, some of whom had preceded hima 
thousand years, who performed as much or more than he 
performed, and gave sentiments as wise, as sound, as deep, 
as moral, and as beautiful as anything he uttered. I tell 
you, Brother Teed, the entire story of the life and adven- 
tures of Jesus, whom you would have me believe is the 
creator not only of this little globe and all there is upon it, 
but of millions of other suns and worlds, is nothing 
more than a rehash or a reproduction of the old 
fables and traditions ascribed to other similar characters 
thousands of years ago, and I am surprised that a man of 
your intelligence is not sufficiently aware of the fact to 
keep you from joining the clerical aristocracy who have a 
great bread and butter interest in still holding up these fa- 
bles that were old twenty-five hundred years ago. Your 
mind is capable of grasping something better and truer, and 
you ought to do it. The world is searching for something 
grander and higher than the myths, creations and absurdi- 
ties of thousands of years past aid you ought to be one caps- 
ble of teaching a better class of truths. Oh, cast away the 
errors and legends of the dark ages of our race and em 
brace fully the great truths of science and progress now 
being brought to light! Cease dabbling in moonshine 
idealities, and take hold of the solid, substantial truths 
of nature, 

Ido not say there was not a person by the name of 
Jesus who once lived in Palestine. There might have 
been several. It was a common name and is said to be 
synonymous with Joshua. In Spain and Mexico it is com- 
mon to-day. If, however, there was such a character as 
Jesus, I can oniy accept him as aman. If we divest ourselves 
of all that feeling of reverence which we have been trained 
to feel for him, and the mythical characteristics that have 
been accorded him, he becomes a person of only common 
abilites. Numbers of men have lived in the world who 
possessed greater powers of mind, who had more infor- 
mation, more strength of character, who accomplished 
far more in life and lefta mere brilliant record behind 
them than did Jesus the Jew. In my honest opinion, 
there are very grave doubts whether such a person ever 
‘had an actual existence. Ifbe did, and he was the char- 
acter he is represented to have been, and he performed 
the great deeds ascribed to him, it is very strange that it 
is not conroborated by any other writers than the myth- 
ical Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. That such a person 
lived cannot be proved by any sacred or profane writer or 


making mention of him was long ago, by the highest 
Christian authorities, admitted to be an interpolation—a 
forgery. Thus, the whole story of the life of that person 
you claim created the Universe rests only on the unsup- 
ported narrations of four doubtful characters who died 
fully a hundred years before their writings had an exist- 
ence. So, my friend, if you succeed in the herculean task 
of convincing me that the grand old Universe was devised 
and created by any being or person, you will have hard 
work in convincing me that Jesus was the man who did it. 

` There are some arguments, points, and questions in your 
last letter deserving of attention. You take me to task for 
saying it seems consistent that the Universe is infinite and 
then turn and ask me how I know it. I did not pretend to 
know it. I never was at the confines of the Universe, and 
consequently I cannot know how it is. But it is far 
easier to conceive that space is infinite, boundless, than to 
imagine that it has limits beyond whch there is no space. 
it isthe same withthe Universe. Itisfar easier for my mind 
to grasp the theory that it is infinite than that it extends 
only to some wall or boundary line where it stops, and 
beyond which there is no Universe. My belief is that space 
is without bounds, and that wherever space is, there mat- 
ter exists in some form, and that all matter and its inherent 
forces and all space constitute the Universe. You may 
imagine limits to it if you are able, but I cannot; but I do 
not pretend to know whether it has limits or not. 

Your catching at my use of the word ‘‘form” as applied 
to the Universe, implying limit, does not seem to amount 
to very much. Every atom or molecule in the Universe 
has form. Every combination and organization has form, 


‘every world and sun has form, every planetary system and 


stellar constellation has form; hence I fail to see the 
absurdity-of applying the term “form” to the Universe, 
or that doing so implies limit or finiteness. It seems very, 
easy for you to give form to the Creator of the Universe, 
but deny it to the thing created. You wish me to become 
convinced of the anthropomorphic character of Gcd; and 
that of course means God in the form or shape of man. 
Now that I may be convinced more readily, please tell me 
if God is‘infinite, and if he is in the form of man and has a 
head and other parts like a man, whether he must not 
necessarily have an infinite head, infinite Jungs, an infinite 
stomach, infinite arms and hands, and infinite legs and 
feet. If God fills all immensity and is just as much 
in the most remote star as here, and is still anthropo- 
morphic, will you please tell where his head is, then 
again where it is not ; where his heart is, and then where 
it is not? If he filla all, expanse, and is still in human 
form, are his head and his feet in the same world or sys- 
tem of worlds, and does he sit in one constellation more 
than in another? Verily the idea of an anthropomorphic 
God is attended with many difficulties and seems far too 
crude and senseless to engage the serious attention and 
belief of a man of mind like yourself. The idea of form 
in connection with a being implies limit, but with the Uni- 
verse the term “ form” is only applied to the multitudinous 
and divers parts, and does not limit the grand entirety and 
universality. 

Tam much pleased with your skillful exhibition of mat- 
ter in its various forms and densities. Hydrogen, the 
lightest gas you mentioned, is not the lightest form of 
matter, and it is hardly probable thatit exists in a pure 
stratum above the atmosphere. Nearly all the hydrogen in 
existence is combined with some other gas er form of 
matter. 
bined state, and if that is found to be the case, it is a great 
stretch of privilege to make it in that pure state to be water, 
or what the Bible calls water. Hydrogen by itself is no 
more water thanis oxygen. It takes both gasses to form 
water. Your efforts in this connection to make the clum- 
sy, ignorant account in Genesis about the firmament, in 
which the stars of heaven were set, being used as a barrier 
or separating line of division of the waters which were 
below the firmament, from-the waters which were above 
the firmament are slightly ludicrous. This firmament 
described in Genesis, and which in Hebrew means a solid 
plate or substance, was represented as having apertures 
or windows in it which were occasionally opened, and 
notably about the time when Noah commenced his remark- 
able cruise, when the waters above the firmament poured 
through the holes or windows and submerged the earth to 
the top of the highest mountains which are nearly 30,000 
feet high, or over five miles above the level of the ocean. 
How does that remarkable shower agree with your theory 
of a stratum of pure hydrogen? When the windows in the 
firmament were opened by the anthropomorphic personage 
who is presumed to preside over that department of affairs, 
did your light hydrogen, which isso light as you have 


It is not often found in nature in a pure oruncom- | 


shown that it necessarily rises far above the atmosphere, 
pour through and fall to the earth, covering it with water 
to the depth of five miles? Or did your Anthropomorphie 
friend, to suit the exigencies of the case, convert the 
light hydrogen into heavy water for the beneficent purpose 
of drowning out the races of man, the races of animals, 
and the innumerable varieties of trees and plants, which he 
had taken such pains tocreate? If he did not do that, will 
you please tell me whence came that immense amount of 
water on that remarkable occasion? Please tell me also 
by what process that body of water five miles in depth all 
over the face of the earth, became reconverted to hydro- 
gen, so as to take its place in an immense stratum far above 
the atmosphere? Did your Anthropomorphic Jesus do 
it? If so; was it not one of the most remarkable chemical 
transformations ever accomplished? Will you not need’ 
to revise your beautiful explanation about the firmament 
mystery just a trifle? What you say about the application 
of this exquisite story about the firmament to ‘the struc- 


Historian of his time. The short paragraph in Josephus | ture of regenerated humanity, evolved through the physi- 


cal Universe, and corresponding to it in his celestial, spi 
itual, neutral and physica! organization ” I will let pass for 
what it is worth. I-confess I fail to comprehend it. 

You very politely thank me for conceding and ‘‘yielding 
the point regarding the existence of mind as coexistent 
with and perpetual as mattèr,” aud continue thus: “As 
you have yielded to the first, I may hope you may accede 
to the second step in our discussion.” You are too kind 
by half. Iam not entitled to your thanks. I have made 
no such concession. I have contended persistently that 
mind is the result of matter and organization, and that it 
is not codrdinate and coexistent only where conditions are 
favorable to its production. Matter on this globe, with the 
forces belonging to it, have always been capable of pro- 
ducing mind when the conditions were favorable for such 
production, but for unknown thousands of years this was 
not the case ; consequently, during all that time, on this 
sphere at least, matter and mind were not coexistent, 
neither did they codrdinate, as you will have it they did. 
Don’t be too profuse with your thanks, I respectfully de- 
cline that to which I am not entitled. 

There are other points in your letter I would be glad to 
notice, but my reply has already outgrown its proper pro- 
portions, and I will defer further remarks till another 
time. I am respectfully yours, , 

D. M. BENNETT. 


Comnuinicattons. 


Letter from Elder Evans, 
Mt. Lebanon, January 15, 1878. 

FRIEND D. M. Bennett: Allow me to congratulate you 
on the praise and victory you have achieved. You have 
escaped like a bird out of the snare of religious devils. 
Father Joseph used to give them, of all devils, the firet 
place. You have seen how the Tribune has published my 
articles with the scoffs ‘‘ Tantrum,” ‘‘ At itagain,” ‘‘ Keep 
cool, this lurid rhetoric is all expended in defence of the 
right to send obscene matter through the mails.” Js not 
that cool fora piece of editorial impudence ? Of course 
we all understand what it means. Union of Church and 
State commences with the press, then it passes into the 
Government, We propose to deal with this enemy of hu- 
man liberty in its first stage of development. The subsi- 
dized press wants to fight obscene literature as it passes 
through the mails, That is serving the sovereign people 
as the bear did his friend whose face was afficted with 
anintruding fy. Hesmashed the face in killing the fly. 
Again, it is like fighting an enemy after he is in the cities, 
towns, and villages of the nation rather than meet him in 
the harbors or on the ocean. May not some gocd thing 
come out of Nazareth—Shakerism? Suppose the fashion- 
able clergy provide this people with daily bread to keep 
them from stealing or selling hurtful things— banish pov- 
erty. Then, suppose they teach them to “think on these 
things: whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good repute.” Stop 
the evil of obscenity at the fountain—in the family, 
inthe church. Would not that givethe priesthood some: 
thing to do that would keep them from being a sentimen- 
tal terror and source of danger to American Citizens and 


American liberty? Respectfully, 
F. W. Evans. 
ett S 


From a Friend. 


WINTERSET, lowa, January 9, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: l send you to-day, per U, S. express, 
petition signed by 1021 citizens of all classes save one, 
and thatis the class of which Saint Anthony seems to be 
chief. Lfound no great difficulty in getting any saint or 
sinner who had sense enough to run a coffee-mill to sign 
it, except one old tooth-carpenter in this city who refused 
on the ground of its being too ‘‘demoralizing.” And 
would you believe that no longer than last night this same 
sweet-scented specimen of morality was found within less 
than five feet of my place of business in astate of drunken 
insensibility, where he would have frozen to death had not 
a good-hearted Infidel pointed him out to- our city mar- 
shall, who had bim properly cared for? I suppose Saint 
Anthony is like certain Christiangin this vicinity. They 
go to church every Sabbath and boast how they love and 
follow the meek and lowly Jcsus, while their only object 
js to recapture that long-tailed varmint the aforesaid J.C. 
stole while on his journey to Jerusalem. I. wish George 
Francis Train or some other man would give us the true 
definition of the word ‘‘ Christianity.” Does it mean perse- 
cution for opinion’s sake? If so, call me by some other 
name—Atheist, Infidel, or what you please, so you don't 
class me with that cowardly, low-flung scamp who has un- 
dertaken to do the dirty work for the Y. M. ©: A. And 
here let me say that ifsuch men go to Heaven I prefer to 
take the other road, for should he and I meetin Father 
Abraham’s bosom there would be a greater tussle than the 
one that took place between Jacob and the great Jehovah, 

I believe that you might as well undertake to run a 
raft of crowbars down the Mississippi river asto find a man 
of brains and education who honestly believes in the 
divinity of Christ or the inspiration of the Bible. Yet 
they pretend to believe it because it is populer and be- 
cause it pays. Enclosed find $34.15; $10 for the defense 
fund, $1 balance due on enlarged TRUTH SzExeEr, and 
$22.50 for the following books; Great Works of Thomas 
Paine, Diegesis, Exeter Hall, The Outcast, Apples of 
Gold, Buckle’s History of Creation (2 vols.), Darwin’s Ori- 
gin of Species, Morley’s Life of Voltaire, Heroines of 
Freethought, by Mrs. Underwood, Graves’ Sixteen Cruci- 
fied Saviors, Reason theonly Oracle of Man, and Contra. 
dictions of the Bible. H. W. MERCER, 


Communications. 


_ From the Gospel according to Saint Anthony. 
i CHAPTER SECOND. 


Miracle in the Land of New 
Canaan, 


1, And in those days went George Francis Train 
into Madison Park with his pockets full of ginger- 
cakes and candy, saying: “Suffer little children to 
come unto me, likewise also the fowls of the air, and 
I will feed them. Selah. 

2. “ But unto this generation of vipers, who barter 
both body and soul for the sake of filthy lucre, I warn 
ye to flee from the wrath to come, for the kingdom of 
Satan is at hand, and the smell of brimstone is upon 

ou. So be it. 
3, “Furthermore, I say unto you, hearken unto 
the voice of the prophet, cussed be the land of 
-Canaan, and the days of the wine-bibber and they 
that deal in lager beer and iniquity are numberless.” 
Amen. 

4, And George evoluted. 

5. Now it came to pass according to the prophecy 
of George- the Evolutionist, who had foretold that 
these things would happen to the people in the land 
of New Canaan, that certain pious men did gather 
themselves together secretly and send an epistle to 
Anthony surnamed Comstock to the end that he 
might aid them. 

6. Now, Old Man Comstock, who begat Anthony, 
was a bad man who ran away from the land of 
Canaan, leaving a widow and eight children, and no 


Tony Performeth a 


man knew whither he had departed, until he re-' 


turned with a strange woman and four more chil- 
dren, at which the good people did murmur exceed- 
ingly. l 

7 And the sins of the father did descend upon the 
son called Anthony, who was considered the biggest 
hypocrite and sneak throughout all the region round 
about Connecticut. 

8. So that when anything mean happened, the 
oldest inhabitant would place his finger alongside 
his nose, and remark: “Pil bet drinks all round that 
Tony the Sneak ‘had a hand in it.” 

9, Accordingly, Tony sent unto the Pharisees of 
New Canaan a Hebrew spy, called Cohen, alias 
Andrews, alias Gomperts, alias Levy, alias the alpha- 
bet, to the end that. he might spy out the stewards 
in the vineyards of Canaan, so that they might 
gye unto him meat and drink, which is forbidden 

ruit in the land which yieldeth wooden hams, india- 
rubber tape-worms, sole leather tobacco, and shoes 
‘with paste-board soles. 

10. Moreover, it is written 
did inveigle a certain youth named Leopold Brown, 
to the aod that he might lead him around wheresoever 
might be found the jugorum and the birds that are 
called game, likewise also the mansion of the foolish 
virgins, which lieth in the valley about four miles 
southeast of New Canaan. 

11. And the spirit of the Devil which aboundeth 
in the liquors of New Canaan did enter into the giz- 
zard of Britton, the Hebrew spy, who became beastly 
drunk and did commit adultery with the scarlet 
woman who dwelleth bythe wayside. 

12. Albeit, Britton got back to Canaan and swore 
upon the books of Moses; Christ, & Co., that certain 
men did exchange measures of whiskey and lager 
for greenbax and pieces of silver, which is forbid- 
den by the laws of the land of Connecticut. 

' 18, Yea, verily, he did compel the publicans and 
sinners, who enter not into the congregation of The 
Young Men’s Christian Assassination Society, to 
pay into’ the treasury of the Lord fifty pieces of sil- 
ver each. . 

14, And they gave each fifty shekels. 

15. But one of the publicans who had not the fear 
of the unjust law before his eyes, got out a warrant 
for the arrest of the Hebrew spy, to the end that he 
might be dealt with for adultery, conspiracy, fast 
driving, and several other of the commandments of 
Moses which Comstock’s spy had broken. 

16. Then the constable collared the spy, whose 

` face turned the color of a side of sole leather, and 
whose teeth rattled in his head, and whose knees 
smote together, for verily he thought his hour had 
come. 

17. But the Angel of the Lord, or the Devil, it is 
difficult to determme which, came down in a basket, 
a whirlwind, or a pillar of fire (there seems to be 
some doubt among the scribes as to the exact mode 
of conveyance), in the person of Anthony Comstock, 

, otherwise called Tony the Sneak, or Scarfaced Tony, 
and lit upon the stage, and, flourishing a revolver, 
made the multitude stand back in exceeding great 

fear, while he and Britton (or Cohen} drove down 

to the depot. 2 

_ _ 18, And it came to pass that in the land of New 
Canaan there is one valiant man who keepeth a first- 

class house of entertainment for man and beast, and 

who is clothed with the mantle of honesty, so that 

. he feareth neither ghost, witch, nor Devil, nor can 

any man make him afraid, for he hath plenty of 

roe and -nerve, and plenty of greenbax to. back 
them.. . : Z i 


that the Hebrew spy 
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19. His name is Gilbert Birdsall. 
20. And when he heard of this miracle. of Saint 
Anthony he gathered. unto himself his, serving-men, 
and pursued the stage down to the depot, and 
arrested the spy and bound him over with the strong 
‘arm of the law to the end that he might be punished. 
21. Now Saint Anthony said not a word but sat 
trembling in the car, for Birdsall spake unto him, 
saying, “ You infernal skunk, if you draw a pistol in 
my presence I will have you pitched out of the car 
and torn limb from limb.” . 
92, And Tony sneaked off. , 
23. Furthermore he hath not been seen in those 
parts since, for there is such a hullabaloo among the 
people of Norwalk, Stamford, New Canaan and other 
places, that nothing short of another miracle would 
save the pious sneak from the vengeance of an out- 
raged and law-abiding people. : 
. 24, So endeth the second chapter. 
25. ‘Glory Hallelujah ! 


— ate 


An Open Letter to D. M. Bennett. 


Dear Sır: With a full appreciation of your sincere 
efforts for the maintenance and propagation of liberty, you 
will allow me to give you my opinion regarding your 
‘Open Letter to Jesus Christ,” and also of some commu- 
nications which appeared in your paper. Your pamphlet 
contains many pithy sentences; but will it benefit human- 
ity if better developed Liberal minds ridicule and speak 
slightingly of persons like Jesus? My dear brother in 
humanity, if that fully as sincere man as you are yourself 
could answer your letter, would you expect a kind, fra- 
ternal reply? Is it not more likely to convince those who 
have such extravaganl and erroneous opinions about their 
Christ, and would it not promote the cause of Liberalism 
if you abler writers would criticise and communicate the 
truth in such a kind way that'even the orthodox Christians 
and others would be compelled to call. it kindness and 
charity, or at least respectful? * 

When Mr. Francis ©. Abbot logically explained why he 
could no longer be a Christian, an orthodox lady said to 
me, “Mr. Abbot says that he is nota Christian, but I call 
him a true Christian.” That sincere lady expressed. the 
idea that Christianity means everything that is good and 
true, and there are many who have the same idea. Now, 
is it. liberal to offend such good people who gan not see 
beyond the circle of their church? Isit not an absolate 
necessity for a Liberal to cherish what he finds good and 
true in any historical form of religion and its sacred 
books, but to explain kindly what his reason compels him 
to call error ? ` . 

With due respect, I compare some of the communica- 
tions in your paper with solanum dulcamara—bittersweet— 
which is a good remedy for certain brain diseases provided 
it is rightly adapted and given in the right doses. The 
excellent and sweet letter of Mr. James Parton of Dec. 
29th ult. is an -appropriate administration and dose.- But 
Mr. H. B. B., with his “ Wet Blanket,” and Mr. George 
Francis Train will have to take their own dose and wrap 


c. W.S. 


that ‘‘ Wet Blanket” around them to cool off. 

Every one who has his reason developed to the stand- 
point of Liberalism, and not perverted by speculation or 
vanity or jealousy, and who knows what the Index has 
done and is doing for the cause of Liberalism, must disa- 
gree with such wrangling attempts to criticise a good 
endeavor. Is there anything in Mr. Abbot’s editorial jn 


‘of writing will just suit every class of readers. 


the Index of Dec. 20, 1877, but a kind and needed advice 
and his opinion? “A law against obscene literature” 
sounds so plausible that it certainly requires all the best 
explanations to convince the Senators and Representatives 
why it ought to be repealed or materially modified. The 
three sentences which Mr, Abbot proposes would certainly 
be a valuable addition to your petition. 
Sincerely yours, Cari H. Horscr. 

Dover, N. H. Jan, 8, 1878. - 

Repiy.—It is hardly to be supposed that any one style 
While the 
“Open Letter to Jesus Christ ” may seem harsh and irrey- 


| erend to some conservative, prudent minds not fully freed 


from reverence for ancient legends, myths, and dogmas, 
it just suits thousands of others. Seeing no more to 
revere in the story of Jesusthan in that of Christna, Her- 
cules, or Apollo, we put to the imaginary character a series 
of questions calculated to show the absurdity of the faith 
connected with a system of religion made up exclusively 
from the fables and legends of preéxisting systems. The 
letter must necessarily shock or chafe the feelings of those 
but partially cut loose from a belief in gods and demi-gods; 
but the best we all can do isto be tolerant, Ifa certain 
style does not suit us exactly, and we see that it suits 
others, let us not oppose it too strongly. ‘Let all classes 
be suited. Some bitter may properly be blended with the 
sweet where there are 4o many tastes, that in the great 
‘feast of reason and flow of soul” a variety of dishes may 
be very proper, 
While we do not feel like censuring any course that Mr. 
Abbot may see fit to pursue, we regret that he should deem 
1t necessary to condemn the hundred thousand who have 
seen fit to sign a petition not originated by himself. We 
believe the signers are as much opposed to real obscenity 
as much as he is, though they are not so sensitive on the 
soore of respectability as to be forced to join hand in hand 
with our opponents ln landing and supporting the bitter- 
est enemy the Liberal cause has to-day, and a'man capable 
of committing the most heartless crimes against humanity. 
and personal liberty for the sake of. sustaining the rule of 
puritanic intolerance and bigotry. [Ep. T.8.] ° _ 


after services, on each{and-every occasion, pleaseto'd 


Selections. 


The Question of Eternal Damnation. 
The following remarks on the revived discussion 
upon the subject of Hell are from the Herald : 


Is there a hell, and if so, what kind of a.place is 
it? We give a large portion of our space this morn- 
ing to a discussion of this exceedingly interesting 
subject. First, there are in an extended form the 
views of Mr. Beecher, who has unbosomed himself to 
one of our representatives more fully thati he did to 
his congregation in his recent remarkable sermon on 
the question, and, second, we present a condensation 
of a large number of letters which have been sent us 
in regard to the matter. Mr. Beecher, it will be seen, 
breaks clear away from the red-hot old Calvinistic 
faith of his fathers and utterly repudiates the brim- 
stone and the bottomless pit and the oceans of eternal 
flame. ` It has, he assures us, been a subject of 
anxious inquiry with him for years, and, while he 
believes that there is a spiritual hell, the old-fashioned 
arrangement that the Calvinistic divines so vividly 
painted some hundreds of Ps ago is all nonsense. 
This is pretty bold ground for a Congregationalist 
clergyman, but the Plymouth pastor politely tells the 
descendants of the Puritan fathers that if they feel 
like making a row about it they can do so. Mr. 
Beecher has simply pianted himself on the Univer- 
salist ground, and in denying so material a point of 
Congregational doctrine has to that extent denied 
Congregationalism. But aside from what this dis- 
tinguished preacher may or may not hold, there can 
be no doubt that the question is at the present time 
uppermost in the thoughts of a great many people, 
and those who agree with Mr. Beecher are perhaps 
far more numerous than the majority of orthodox 
preachers would care to admit. There are thousands 
and thousands who believe that, as the worst use to 
which even the most hardened criminal can be put is 
to hang him, so the worst use to which he could be 
put after death is to roast him for all eternity. This 
belief is a much more comfortable one in every way 
than the generally accepted theory, and that is per- 
haps the chief cause of its popularity. John Milton’s 
hell and the hell of the Bible are exceedingly un- 
pleasant places, and it is not surprising that bo many 
persons are anxious to get rid of them. But if there 
is no hell where in the world do our city politicians 


go after death ? . 
a 


Out with the Backhouses. 


The Eleventh Commandment has always been a 
mystery to those who never heard whatit is. Some 
have interpreted it one way and some another, giv- 
ing various [renditions of it somewhat in contradic- 
tion of each other. We suspect that a learned 
friend of ours has fathomed the secret. The gentle- 
man in question has a mania for the fine arts. He 
demands that everything be esthetic. His study, 
which contains more books, all valuable and many 
of them old and rare editions, than, we dare say, are 
to be found in any other private library in the 
county, is unique with its pictures and articles of 
vertu, as well as its plain but elegant drapery, and 
all the appointments of a literary man’s, castle. In 
itself it furnishes a useful lesson in good taste to the 
visitor. Calling on this gentleman on Sunday last, 
we found him “luxuriating,” as he termed it, in: the 
reading of Viscount Amberly’s great work, “The 
Analysis of Religious belief ”, recently published by 
Bennett, the Liberal and scientific book publisher, of 
141 Highth street, New York, from the English 
édition—excellent Sunday reading, to be sure as our 
friend declared it to be “the most conscientious, 
even-tempered dissection of the putrid body of 
religion by an English writer ever issued.” 

But we wander from one religious subject to an- 
other. The gentleman im question is egthétic in 
other senses than literary ones, and indulges a pro- 
found hatred of that abomination, the New England 
privy, which, he says, is called privy in N, E. merely 
through puritanic perverseness, since it is the most 
public thing in all the province, and having pro- 
vided his house interiorly with water-closets, has 
also built out of sight of the public and in the cor- 
ner of an outbuilding a spacious and elegant “sanctu- 
ary” for the devotions of servants, or the general 
household, with every appointment for comfort possi- 
ble where water is not one. It is arranged upon the 
dry earth closet plan, with the exception of the earth 
distributing machinery, which it was found impracti- 
cable to use therein; and our friend has provided a 
large box with dry earth or hard coal ashes and 
a proper cup for use instead of the machinery of the 
patent earth closet. And now we come to the 
religious part of our item again. Being invited to 
survey the gentleman’s recent improvements, we 
were shown the new and elegant privy, and . therein 
found posted upon its walls where none could fail to 
see it, in bold letters, the following, which struck us. 
as possessing a bit of puhgent sarcasm and. lively. 
religious humor withal : Tos 
“(THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT.~A NOTIOR EXTRAORDI- . 

: oy NARY, © Me a Sea 

`“ Whoever occupies the pulpit of this penay 
osi 

ae 


at least a half cupful of dry earth or ashes from the box 
below, into the vault of the treasury hereof. That ‘cleanli- 
ness is néxt to Godliness,’ in this respect even dull-headed 
people may come to know as well as cats and dogs.” 


The Eleventh Commandment, it will be observed 
is of more sanitary importance, as all who understand 
the dry earth closet philosophy readily see, than the 
other ten commandments together—and if, like our 
philosophical friend, who hates that vile New Eng- 
land coat-of-arms, the ever-in-sight privy, the rest 
of the people in town practically regarded it and 
the Eleventh Commandment as does he, Winsted 
would not be the only wholesome place in New Eng- 
land, we are sorry to say, 

The old sectional quarrels between East and 
West streets, and the three-cornered fight of these 
and the Flat, may perhaps be attributed to the bad 
influence of the (public) privies. “What peaceable 
thing could you expect,” asks this apostle of the dry 
earth closet religion, “from a people who are eter- 
nally compelled to look upon other folks’ temples of 
dishonor wherever they turn their eyes, and who. 
constantly practice the indecency of setting their 
own in the face of all their neighbors?” We 
are inclined to think that there is a good deal of 
moral philosophy in that question. 

‘War on the backhouses of New England would be 
far more holy than the rest of the religious wars 
which have ever disturbed the werld, and we were 
glad to see lately that a contributor to The Spring- 
field Republican had sounded the tocsin of such a 
war. Let him keep on} and let everybody who can’t 
do something better follow the Eleventh Command- 
ment, and for its better understanding send to the 
manufacturers of dry earth closets (advertised in 
many papers) for earth closet literature, mostly is- 
sued in tracts, which are much more important and 
useful than the documents sent forth by the American 
Tract Society. The earnest seeker after knowledge 
hereabout might, we suppose, inquire for our affable 
friend, the discoverer of the Eleventh Command- 
ment, and could hardly fail to find him by seeking 
first the only private residence, we believe, in town 
which is not ornamented by a (public) privy in its 
front door-yard, or somewhere fully in sight.— Win- 
sted Press, i 
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Mr. Comstock’s Arrests. 
The following is from the Telegram: 


There is a large class of people who are not ab- 

solutely ignorant, but who are so bigoted that they 
will not tolerate any idea opposed to those in the 
belief of which they have been reared. We are by 
no means prepared to place in this class Mr. Comstock, 
who is paid by the government to suppress various 
forms of vice. Probably he has done a great deal of 
good by the courageous assaults he has made upon 
men and women engaged in infamous traffic. We 
do not even declare that he has made a mistake in 
arresting, as he did aday or two ago in Boston, a 
‘man named Heywood, charged with sending obscene 
books through the mail. That is a question which 
the law will determine. All that we now propose to 
do is to suggest whether an error is not sometimes 
made in deciding-a book to be obscene which was 
written with no other intention than that of drawing 
the regards of intelligent people to important phys- 
ical facts. Such was the intention of Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant in their pamphlet 
entitled “Fruits of Philosophy,” which drew upon 
them the affected censure of the prim: and proper 
British public some months ago. These authors, 
both of whom were animated by the purest motives, 
became the subjects of warm vituperation in the 
public prints, and were sentenced to a certain term 
of imprisonment. The sentence of the Court, how- 
ever, was never carried out, and to-day Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mrs.: Besant stand virtually exonerated 
before the world. 

Of course it is often true that enthusiasts who set 
out to reform the world make most lamentable 
blunders. They are large-hearted enough to feel 
the miseries with which mankind are oppressed, but 
scarcely large-brained enough to perceive the remedy 
for those miseries. A few times in the course of a 
century men and women arise who have the power 
of so dealing with these vital questions as to encom- 
pass a certain appreciable amount of cure. In this 
way the world slowly progresses. It is the addle- 
headed, pseudo reformers who makethe great mis- 
takes—who sow crude ideas broadcast and take the 
wrong means to right ends. In determining where 
the law shall step in and where it shall refrain the 
nicest tact is requisite—a tact which we hope Mr. 
Comstock will always show that he possesses. 

l -e 


Prainig Crry, Jan. 10, 1877. 

D. M. BENNETT, Esg., Dear Sir: I have noticed with 
chagrin, but not with surprise, knowing something of the 
“fate of others, that you have been arrested on complaint of 
one Comstock of Christian fame ; and I also understand 
that you have caused to be drafted a petition to Congress 
for the repeal or modification of certain laws. If you will 
send mea copy of the same, I will take pleasure in Circu- 
lating it. . I have never until recently been a reader of your 
paper, and only now through the Kindness of a relative, an 
admirer of- Taz TRUTH. ,SEBKBR; Jf you will also send.: 


me specimen copies of such papers as contain articles in 
reference to your arrest, I will also take pleasure in try- 
ing to get subscribers for the same. I don’t know that I 
would succeed very well, but would like to try. The last 
paper I had was of Nov. 24, 1877, and it is so badly worn 
as not to be presentableto persons to whom I should apply, 
Use your own judgment and pleasure in sending. Hop- 
ing you muy be able to defeat the pernicious Comstock, I 
am Truly yours, ALEX. HAMILTON. 


The Great Religions of the World.—Continued. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT WOLCOTT, AUG, 18, AND AT NEW 
HAVEN, SEPT. 28, 1877. 

Let us give a brief consideration to the religion of 
Greece, that small but famed land which pushes out into 
the Mediterranean in the southeastern corner of Europe. 
In number of square miles it is not larger than some of 
the States of this Republic;. but in great deeds and’ proud 
achievements it has hardly been surpassed by any other 
country on the globe. It was the land which produced 
Lycurgus, Thales, Solon, Bias, Anaximander, Pythagoras, 
Hippocrates, Democritus, Socrates, Plato, Euclid, Peri- 
cles, Aspasia, Xenophanes, Xenocrates, Aristotle, Zeno, 
Epicurus, Carneades, Hipparchus, and many other old 
worthies and sages who distinguished themselves three 
thousand years ago and more, 

Greece was undoubtedly a colony from the. Aryan 
country in Central Asia, and its language was doubt- 
less made up largely of the original Sanscrit. In 
hundreds of words in the two languages, we are told by 
philologists, a close resemblance can be traced. At the 
time of the planting of the Asiatic colony in Geeece, 
Egypt was an old and flourishing country, and perhaps a 
long time previous was colonized from the same source; 
still the settlement of Greece was at a very remote 
period. 

Though the religion of Greece, with the centuries that 
passed, experienced changes and modifications, it had its 
distinguishing characteristics. The most noticeable of 
which was the number of its gods and the human quali- 
ties and characters that were imputed to them, The 
Grecian gods and goddesses were little more than idealized 
men and women after grand patterns. The gods of the 
East had been mere cold abstractions, but the gods of 
Greece seemed gushing with life, emotion, ambition, and 
passion. : 

Olympus, with its thirty thousand gods and goddesses, 
as represented, was a place of activity, abounding in de- 
signs, purposes, iutrigues, friendships, enmities, favorit- 
isms, revepges, loves and hates, as found in commu- 
nities of actual human beings, Among the vast throng 
were found many worthy characters with a preponderance 
of generous and noble qualities, while some again were 
malicious, cruel, and vindictive, 

Olympus existed only in the imaginations of the people, 
and the making and devising the gods which inhabited 
that imaginary world was done as in the ancient coun- 
tries; the people attributed to their gods the leading 
characters they possessed and which they admired. Thus 
Jupiter was a grand old warrior whose thunderbolts were 
deemed sufficient to shake both heaven and earth. He 


.had his amours, liaisons, and adventures; but after all 


a pretty good old fellow fora god. . His character, with 
all his failings and weaknesses, stands far better than that 
of some other gods which have been extensively wor- 
shiped by men, 

_ Juno and Venus were rather interesting and lovable 
characters, and did not leave a very bad name behind 
them. Bacchus was very fond of his cups and kept very 
late hours. He was worse to himself than to anybody 
else, and would not be taken as a good model for a tem- 
perance society. Mercury was a brilliant fellow,a friend 
to literature and art, but left some slight stains upon his 
character. Mars was a bloody, warlike soldier; but did 
not seem to enjoy bloodshed and carnage as did the god 
who was fora long time worshiped in Palestine. Pluto 
was the presiding genius over the infernal regions; but 
he does not seem to have been materially worse than his 
companions in divinity. His capture of Proserpine and 
carrying her off to his subterranean abode was a discred- 
itable proceeding; but to the human race generally he 
was nota very great enemy. 

It is somewhat interesting to read the memoirs and 
adventures of the Grecian and Roman gods, and in doing 
go it is easy to realize how easy the process of god-making 
is. There is no trouble for people with a lively imagina- 
tions to get up gods to order at any time. It might pér- 
haps be interesting to pursue at scme length the rise and 


fall of the Grecian gods; but probably it will be better to |- 


defer it for the present. A simple remark might be added 
that the symbolical meaning of each god and goddess of 
the Grecians was portrayed in its character. 

The religion of the Greeks differed from Brahmanism 


‘lin the fact that its gods were sengons beings, not mere ab- 


stractions ; and from Buddhism, whose god also was a 
man, in so far as the gods of Greece were less moral but 
more pasisonate and interesting. It has been said of them 
that they cared not for saving men’s souls, but only to 
have a good happy time among themselves, They were 
not ascetics, with long faces and dolorous tones, but good, 
jolly fellows who believed in being as happy as they could 
under the circumstances. Fighting, feasting, and making 
love were their favorite occupations. If it may be con- 
sidered that they were governors of the world, it must be, 
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admitted that it was a looge sort of government they 
maintained. Their interference with human affairs seemed 
to be controlled by their own interests. They evinced 
little disposition to torture and afflict human beings. ; 

The Greek religion, unlike most of the ancient religions 
of the world, had no great founder or savior or redeemer 
who led a life of vicissitudes and unhappiness aud was 
finally put to death for the benefit of the human race. The 
Persians had their Zoroaster, the Hindoos their Christna 
and their Buddha, the Chinese their Confucius, the Chris- 
tians their Jesus, and the Mohammedans their great 
prophet whose name they bear; but the Grecians had no 
similar great leader, They had numerous sons of pods 
and demi-gods who had gods for fathers and females of 
heavenly or earthly origin for mothers, but none of them 
could be called great leaders or saviors, 

In the matter of sacred writings or a bible, the Grecians 
Were an exception to the genera] rule. Almost all other 
nations had their sacred- writings, said to have been 
delivered to them by the gods. But they seemed to pet 
along very well without such writings. They had their - 
great poets, Homer and Hesiod, whom they believed wrote 
or sung with the rapture of inspiration, and they regarded 
the productions of their great poets with much veneration. 

The gods of the Greeks were hardly manifestations of a 
supposed supreme power or spirit that came down from 
the heavenly regions, but were rather outgrowths or. 
emanations from earth life. They came up from below 
Tather than down from above. In the Jewish religion, 
man was said to be made in the image of God, while in the 
Greek religion the gods were devised in the image of.-man— 
a much truer theory. The Greek Pantheon was strictly 
an emanation of the national mind. . ; 

It must be borne in mind that there were three races or 
families of Grecian gods. First were, of old, Chaos, Gaia, 
Tartarus, Erebus, Ether, Eros, Uranos, and others, mean- 
ing unorganized matter in space—earth, the dark regions 
below. the earth, night, day, fire, the starry heavens, etc. 
Then came the Titans, the offspring of Gaia and Uranos— 
earth and heaven—immense giants, Next we have the 
gods that peopled Olympus, exaggerated men and women, 
which we have chiefly considered, and which became the 
most popular of all their gods. The first were powers of 
nature and were not personalized. They were supplanted 
by the second, and those again by the third, who were 
modeled altogether after the humanities. SAEI 

The Greeks were distinctively a poetical race, and their 
mythological creations were poetry itself. In this respect, 
as well as in the naturalness of the character of their gods, 
it was very unlike the Jewish mythology which contained 
but little poetry and very little beauty. È 

The worship of the Grecians consisted of sacrifices, 
prayers, and public festivals, and in this respect they did 
not differ widely from other nations. 'These have been the 
concomitants of all religions. Every religion that had 
agod or gods inculcated the necessity of placating and 
pleasing its god or gods. Sacrifices and prayer were 
thought to affect this, Festivals were an especial feature 
in the Grecian religion, and were the great occasion which 
brought the people together and united them in a common 
impulse and a common bond. 

The Bacchic Mysteries formed an important part in 
the Greek religion. They were probably introduced from 
Egypt. They were said to have been established first in 
the island of Samo-thrace by Orpheus. Other accounts 
have if that he opposed the drunken, licentious rites by 
establishing a purer worship, and for this he was said to 
have been killed by women who were incited by the 
priests of the Bacchic mysteries or the worship of the gods 
of the under world. They were adorers of the wild 
powers of nature. ` 

The Eleusinian Mysteries were commemorated in honor 
of Ceres and were imported also from Egypt. The wan- 
derings of Isis in search of Osiris were changed to those of 
Ceres or Demeter—the mother Earth in search of Persi- 
phone—s symbolism of the wandering of the soul seeking 
God and truth. These mysteries were celebrated by the 
Athenians every fourth year at Eleusis. It was claimed 
that they were introduced more than thirteen hundred 
years before the Christian era, and they were considered 
very sacred. The members of the society were initiated 
with great solemnity at night in a vast temple, where they 
were instructed and purified. The nature of the doctrines 
taught are not clearly known, but are believed to have 
been the unity of God and the immortalitv of the soul, if 
not a belief in an existence after death ; and a retribution 
in that life entered into the various phases of Grecian re- 
ligion. i 

In taking leave of the Grecian religion, it may be truth- 
fully remarked that polytheism recognized a divine prin- 
ciple in nature, and that-by dividing this divine prin- 
ciple into almost numberless deities it was able to conceive 
something of divinity in every human being. It was far 
from the worst religion the world has known. 

: [TO BE CONTID. JED. | 
ee 


Tux use of saracenia purpurea, or pitcher plant, 
in small-pox is the remedy. Steep two ounces of the 
root in a pint of water, and give the whole pint in a 
day. This will not only save life in the worst cases, 
but will prevent pitting. It cuts the primary fever 
short and almost entirely prevents the secondary 
fever. The failures with this remedy are due to an 
old and worthless drug, or because too little is given, |. 
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The Radical Pulpit. 


The Ethics of the Social Question. 


LECTURE BY PROF. FELIX ADLER, DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, Sunpay, 
January 137a, 1878. 

A word for a pledged cause; a word for a great 
need. Will you accept it? Thongh it be thankless 
to climb the heights of aspiration and take in the 
wide prospects, yet to remain below, to regard the 
déficiencies, often in our own selves, is also a hard 
and difficult task. But it is the solemn obligation 
which all take upon themselves who venture to ad- 
dress the public on the great theme of Ethics. I 
venture to believe that my relations to you are not 
those of an ordinary speaker, Iam not a lecturer 
that addresses an audience; bnt I am the -speaker of 
my society, and hope, in some respects, their mouth- 
piece. I consider my task accomplished when I have 
expressed their thoughts. Your best thoughts I 
would try to interpret, and by these I will be judged 
even against our lesser selves. 

The belief in the inherent goodness of human 
nature is the foundation of the entire human life. I 
do not know of anything more irreligious than the 
doctrine that has been taught by religion—the doc- 
trine of the depravity of the human heart. We be- 
lieve that manis really good. How we love those 
who see what is excellent in us; not for reasons of 
vanity, but because their belief confirms the excel- 
lence, and. aids us in holding fast to the standard 
of what is excellent! How we love those rare 
men and women who are great, and kind, and 
noble, because they confirm us in our belief! Yet, 
we must confess also that there is evil in human na- 
ture. We know that a certain thing is right, and 
yet there is the colossal selfishnéss of our nature 
which stands up in arms against us and seeks to cor- 
rupt our reasons. There is a constant conflict against 
this enemy of ours; and if Liberalism means anything, 
it means a new assault upon the old, to bring new con- 
trivances into theconflict. Think of the story of Or- 
pheus in the Greek Mythology, who descended into the 
nether world in search of his wife, but failed of his 
object, because he was selfish, because in that region 
of darkness and death his heart shrank and he 
thought of his return to the upper life. Whoever 
dares to take up the conflict with the powers of 
darkness in the human heart must not greatly value 
his life, but must go prepared to face difficulties, 
achieve his object, and secure the victory for his 
canse. l 

‘There have been men who were bold enough to 
do this, and stand up in the face of victorious iniq- 
uity and proclaim the right, and say it is right, and 
that sophistry cannot prevail against it. 

You remember that I have often spoken highly in 
your presence of the Hebrew prophets. I am glad 
of an opportunity to explain more fully why. Their 
enemies were idolaters, We usually think that idol- 
atry is something merely stupid; we cannot imagine 
how men of ordinary common sense should bow down 
to sticks and stones and worship them. But it was not 
stupid only; idolatry was cruel, There was the 
notion of gods whom it was necessary to appease, 
just as we would throw a morsel to a wild beast— 
they had human sacrifices. To disturb the priests in 
these solemn rites was bold, was courageous; to say 
` to them “this is wrong, this is outrageous supersti- 
tion,” was taking one’s life in one’s hand. And this 
is what the Hebrew prophets did, and therefore we 
should esteem them. There were noblemen—not 
_in the literal sense of the term, feudal nobles—in the 
city of Jerusalem at that time, who had gained their 
wealth by plundering and robbing the poor and 
prostituting justice, and none dared to oppose them on 
account of their power. And these were the very men 
that supported the temple-worship. They brought 


the largest gifts; they were acceptable to the priest- 


hood. “To stand up against them in the midst of the 
people, who were over-awed by their presence; to 
charge them with their guilt in open and terrible 
phrases—this is what the prophets did. It is said 
that they predicted the future. They did no such 
thing. These predictions that were recorded im 
their name were often written after the event. It is 
not very wonderful to predict an occurrence after it 
has occurred. Nor do we honor the prophets be- 
cause they were said to have communion with the 
Deity; but we respect them because they dared to 
say what was right. 

We call those “children of the prophets” in our 
times who do like them. We call them “children of 
the prophets” who in our recollection, in our days, 
opposed the national crime of slavery, though the 
vice was deeply seated in many States of our Union, 
and cultured and refined society was ranged on its 
side, though Bibletexts without number were 
adduced, though ministers of the gospel said it was 
ordained by God. 

We want something of that spirit, friends. We 
want again to-day new “children of the prophets.” 
We want to see them in the pulpit, if the religion 
which they represent i$ to revive at all) New 
“children of the prophets” we ask for in our pulpits, 


who will have the courage to see the false and say it 
is false; who will change the- burden of their song of 
dogma, and institute a religion of life that shall 
form the forces of life, and make bold to draw away 
the veil from our social condition, and show the moral 
rots that stain it, and speak out its need, and that is 
what we ask for—that they shall aid in pushing on 
humanity a step farther, one step farther in its tardy 
progress. . 

The ethies of the social question has its end and its 
beginning in the outgrowth of social justice. Justice 
is a condition of equilibrium in which the natural and 
inalienable rights of all men are evenly balanced, 
Among these natural and inalienable rights, we 
American citizens are accustomed to class, in accord- 
ance with our great charter of independence “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” As to the 
first two, the American Government has been suc- 
cessful. Life is as secure here as elsewhere. Of lb- 
erty, at least of external, political liberty, we have a 
greater share than the European nations; we have 
at least abolished kingship, and an aristocracy has 
become impossible in our midst. = 

With the third, “pursuit of happiness,” we have 
not been equally successful. You understand, it is 
the pursuit of happiness which the Government un- 
dertakes to guarantee, not happiness itself; no State 
could do that, but an equal chance—and if not an 
equal chance, a tolerably fair chance—ihat the Gov- 
ernment can undertake to secure and has pledged 
itself to do. . . 

On the first sight, it seems very strange that we 
have not been as successful in that as.in the 
others; for here is a land in need of nothing so 
much as labor, abundantly rewarding labor, leaving 
the laborer free to go where he can dispose of his 
services to his best advantage. I remember, a few 
years ago, it used to be the custom for an Ameri- 
can to help himself, and it was a maxim that every- 
one must help himself. Now, we know better. Now, 
they who have had any experience know that there 
is a great number of persons who desire nothing 
so much as to help themselves, who are willing to 
toil hard for their daily bread, and yet cannot do 
it because there is no work to be found. And in 
this new land, which is not filled by any means, 
which has wide regions of country hardly populated 
at all, we see great aggregations of population suf- 
fering in our large towns; we see the giant spectre 
“‘pauperism” raise its head. There is something 
wrong. 

I. venture to believe that the “pursuit of happi- 
ness ” would be guaranteed if these three points could 
be secured—a just remuneration for labor, con- 
stant employment, and social dignity. These three 
points open an outlook upon the whole subject and 
reveal a few of those evils from which society is at 
present aching and groaning. It will repay our 
efforts to give a little attention to these these points. 

But I see at once that there is a great difficulty in 
my way, which I must try to get rid of, or I cannot 
proceed. Why! the remuneration of labor is fair, and 
is fair because reward and merit correspond. Every 
one can achieve the highest rewards in this country, we 
are told, if he only possess the necessary qualifications. 
Now, I am willing to admit that success by accident, 
pure and simple, is very rare; it occurs now and then, 
though it is very rare, and we will let that pass. I 
am willing to admit that success itself depends upon 
something admirable. Success suggests untiring per- 
severance, honesty, unwavering constancy, and above 
all an unflagging. industry; for without industry 
there is no success. It is deceptive to perceive the 
ease with which most great masters set about their 
task. That is only the ultimate of their perseverence 
and patience. So thus far the man of success may 
take credit to himself, but because success depends 
upon certain precious and excellent qualities, itis not 
therefore true that the possession of these precious 
and excellent qualities insures success. 

There is another factor that here comes in for con- 
sideration, and that is “opportunity.” That- really 
decides success. Opportunity is necessary to develop 
those very qualities. A great deal of talent is con- 
stantly lost to the world for lack of opportunity, I 
dare say that there are in this city dozens of men 
who would be great statesmen and artists; but they 
lack the opportunity. Opportunity gives you the 
education, the home influences; and if you have not 
those, you are lost., Pat yourself in the place of 
others. For instance, if you had been educated in 
the haunts of crime, had none but vicious com- 
panions about you from your youth upward, 
your father a drunkard, who beat you and put 
you to work in a factory when* you were ten 
years of age, what specimen of humanity do you 
suppose you would become? Not very exalted, I 
will venture to assert. I have known young men of 
admirable qualities, who were predicted to become 
great discoverers and inventors in their day; sud- 
denly, in the midst of their college course, the parent 
dies, they are compelled to go home to support their 
needy family, and that is the end of their discover- 
ies; they lack the opportunity. Take the mechanic 
who has talents to become a merchant-prince, who 
has saved a sum.of money with which he means to go 


into business;, he has confidence in a savings-hank ; 


the trustees of that savings-bank. are scoundrels and 
do away with his savings, and he has lost his chance; 
he will never be what he aspired to be. 

Men see the few dazzling examples of success; they 
point out that instance and this instance; they don’t 
see the thousand others that failed in the effort. The 
splendid few who succeed leave their mark on the 
imagination; the futile efforts of those who did not 
succeed leave no marks behind them. We see one 
seed that takes root and becomes a tree; we do not 
see the thousands of seeds that perish in the ground. 
We point out Stephen Girard, who began with 
sweeping the decks, became a captain, and then a 


great merchant, and dispensed lordly wealth at his . 


death. We point out Jacquard, who was a poor 
weaver, and who built up one of the largest factories 
in Europe, and assumed an influential position in the 
commercial world. Wedo not notice the thousands 
who remain miserable weavers all their lives. It is 
not true that every one can rise; a few only can now 
and then. The avenues of opportunity are closed 
against them; the doors of circumstance are locked. 
But even if they could, they would not benefit us. 
We do not want to litt the laborers above the capa- 
city of being laborers. We want to lift them in 
their capacity as laborers. ' $ 

It is said that the price of a commodity depends 
upon competition, A great many statesmen say 
that that ought to be so, and that labor should be 
like any other commodity. And they are sometimes 
really violent about proving that the price of labor 
should be like the price of any other commodity, and 
that it is not right to draw sentiment into business 
matters, when we say that in the laborer is comprised 
the life of his family. In reading the journals of 
this city, we think’ it might be better if more senti- 
ment were drawn into matters of business. _ 

There are two great factors, demand and supply. 
The price of a coat depends upon the number of 
coats in the market and the demand for coats 
which is present in the community. The price of 
labor depends upon the number of laborers in the 
market and the demand for labor which is present in 
the community. But there is a slight difference 
which is sometimes overlooked. When the price of 
a coat sinks, it is utterly indifferent to the coat ; that 
does not grow old and feeble. When the price of 
labor sinks, it is not so indifferent to the laborer, 
There are some political economists who look upon 
this law of supply and demand with great complacen- 
cy, and cannot imagine the difficulties of the laborers’ 
position—that his family are not blocks of wood but 
innocent human beings. It is not with complacency 
that we can regard it. It is easy to understand that 
when the number of persons in any occupation is 
small, the demand for them is great—the price is 
high. When the price is high, the demand is met 
by an influx from other occupations until the supply 
has so far increased that the price sinks. There is a 
surplus of labor in the market—a surplus population 
which must somewhere be got rid of. It is got rid 
of. If you will consult the table of statistics, you 
will perceive that when the price of labor sinks, 
something must rise to keep up the balance. That 
something is the rate of mortality. . 

Well, how can we keep -up the price of labor 
without injury or detriment to the employer or the 
rest of society? The wages.of the laborer are the 
portion resulting from dividing a certain dividend 
by a certain divisor. The dividend is the capital 
existing in society. The divisor is the number of 
laborers that wish to share in that capital. 
are two ways to increase their portion in it, The 
one way is to increase the dividend; the other way 
is to decrease the divisor. To increase the dividend, 
we can cut off exorbitant luxuries by devoting what 
we spend in frivolous and useless pursuits to the 
increase of the wage-fund in society. By cutting 
off useless luxuries we can do our share in solving 
the social problem. On the other hand, we can 
better the condition of the working classes, by limit- 
ing the number of those who apply for a share in 
the capital; and under this head would: come the 
establishment of an American colonization society, 
of which I have spoken on a previous occasion, to 
relieve great cities of their evil of over-population 
and to provide means to emigrate for those who 
have none. Under this head comes the question of 
apprenticeship and the laws of. operatives, and also 
that fearful and vexed question of over-population, 
which ought to be discussed without any prudish 
sentimentality. I suggested, a few weeks ago, a 
workingman’s lyceum. Such a lyceum would goa 
good: way to elucidate those questions which concern 
the workingman. 

In, order to guarantee the “pursuit of happiness ” 
we need constancy of employment. You know what 
a fearful thing it is to watch at the sick-bed of 
those we love. You know what a terrible thing un- 
certainty is, and we sometimes pray to have-a cer- 
tain decision rather than be in this condition of 
anxiety. It is the same with the workingman who 
cannot get the necessaries of life. It is demoral- 
izing —this living from hand to mouth. I be- 
lieve that this insecurity of prospects, this incon- 
stancy of employment, is the great evil that mani- 
fests itself in our prese::! industrial system. Far 
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worse it is than lọw wages, for we can accommo- 
date ourselves to a standard of living; we can make 
a little go very far provided that the income be 
there. But without this insurance—with the wolf 
driven away to-day ever returning to-morrow, a 
very unwholesome state of mind is brought 
about. ; 
~ Avery considerable portion of our working classes 
are in extreme poverty; You know their reckless- 
ness. None waste so freely, paradoxical as it may 
seem, as those who have nothing to lose. None 
spend so unthinkingly as those who should save 
every farthing. Here the text is applicable, “ Unto 
him which hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away from 
him.” Our working-classes are charged with filling 
the dram-shops. * Friends, it is a terrible crime, this 
crime of intoxication; you know its fearful ravages, 
the terrible punishment it entails upon its victims. 
But, I say, put yourself in the place of others. 
Imagine the enormity of the temptation. It is easy 
for those who have been raised in intelligent homes, 
and who have no taste for intoxicating stimulants, to 
turn away with an inward nausea from the place 
where they are dispensed. Put yourself in place of 
another, who returns from his work to find a cold 
room, his wife over-burdened with work, the children 
clamoring for food, and he himself without work 
for the coming week, and will you be the first to 
throw a stone upon that man for seeking the poison- 
ous liquor that can give him respite from his 
thought.. The poor wretch wants to be warm and 
jolly; be cannot be warm and jolly in his cold attic. 
The vice is too deeply seated to be cured by the 
closing of the dram-shops. 

‘We cannot weed the evil out in that way, for this 
extreme intemperance is the result of moral shiftless- 
nees, and that is the result of inconstancy of employ- 
ment. We want education to nerve the working 
man. By our increasing the facilities for it we will 
create’ an effective protection against mental and 
moral degradation. 

It would be well if, in conjunction with the pres- 
ent crusade against the vending of liquor, a few 
hundred reading-rooms were opened in this city, 
where light and warmth could be obtained by the 
poorer classes; and as there is a certain expense con- 
nected with the opening of such reading-rooms, I 
would suggest that the churches, who are constantly 
preaching charity, should turn their buildings into 
reading-rooms during six days of the week, and 
thus remove the charge of being useless for the 
greater portion of the year. 

Thirdly, and lastly, I want to say that social dig- 
nity will insure a fairer chance in the pursuit of 
happiness to the working classes. . Men desire con- 
sideration, and because wealth brings consideration 
they desire wealth so much. A great. many of our 
wealthy men are very abstemious, notwithstanding 
the wales that are placed at their disposal, because 
` it is position in life which they aspire to. We 
ean do that for those who can never aspire to be 
wealthy. We want to raise the social dignity of the 
working classes, and we can do that, not by a rash 
denunciation of their faults, not by a supercilious 
condeseension—this is an insult to self-respect—but 
by stretching out the hand of fellowship tò them in 
good, honest faith. We can help them by our edu- 
cational effort; for the cultured are the natural guides 
for the uncultured. 

I know very well that we cannot do a great deal 
with our limited number, and we cannot venture on 
great undertakings now. But we can do this which 
is not a little: we can give the direction. When the 
ball is propelled, it is but a point-or two from the 
ground ; but the direction is upward, and it reaches 
the skies ere it returns. $ 

I care not for your philosophy. Help is our phi- 
losophy, and help is our religion. I know we can 
do something towards helping, and for that reason I 
have undertaken to bring up this theme for discus- 
sion, because I know we can do what is needful. I 
have not shunned it, although, alas that it is so! 
there isa great odium attached to this discussion; 
although there are those who hold up against our 
efforts of reform the red flag, as if society were a 
mad bull to be frenzied by their flaunting the red 
flag of communism; as if society were a mad bull to 
be frenzjed by their hoarse acclamations. We can 
rise. to stop the alarmists; we see the way clearly 
before us leading to progress and peace. ae 

The issue between ourselves and the churches is 
all one of economy; they lavish their means upon 
false luxuries. We want to be a life and purpose in 
the community, a genius of life and good upon 
earth. For this alone can we work, Which of the 
two voices is destined to succeed let the future 
decide. I'know of a seed whose dormant power is 
not regarded among men; I know of a mighty oak 
with high uplifted crown; many nations gather in 
its shade and hang their garlands upon its boughs; 
but there is a worm gnawing at the root, and it is 
doomed to fall. And there is life to the one and 
death to the other. And I say you would rather be 
that little seed than all that mighty oak, although 
every tree in the forest should bow down before it 
and do it honor.. whe 


The Theory of Hell, 

From The New York Times’ report of O. B. 
Frothingham’s sermon of Sunday, Jan. 20th. 

The large hall of Masonic Temple overflowed yes- 
terday morning with a fashionable and intelligent 
audience, assembled to listen to Rev. Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s views on the subject of eternal punishment. 
Mr. Frothingham’s “ Scriptural lesson” was taken 
from the writings of ancient Persian, Buddhist, 
Turkish, and Hindoo philosophers, the burden of 
which was that the good are rewarded and the 
wicked punished in this life, or, as one expressed it, 
“ Hell is but a spark of worldly trouble, and heaven 
but an instant of the repose enjoyed on earth.” He 
began his sermon without preface in this style: “Had 
I been told six months ago that I would give a dis- 
course on future punishment, I would have received 
the announcement with utter incredulity, as deep as 
that which a hunter would feel who should be told 
some bright summer’s morning to take his patent 
rifle and go hunt the ichthyosaurus, the plesiosaurus, 
or any other pre-Adamite monster with unpro- 
nounceable name. For the doctrine ranks with those 
monsters of a.bygone age which may be described 
but can hardly be characterized. Their forms have 
been lost, and men go about picking up a bone here 
and there, and imagining what grotesque creatures 
they must have been. The doctrine is no longer to 
be observed by the keenest-sighted men. Those who 
have charged it'on Christian theology have been ac- 
cused of being caluminators. In the world of art, 
literature, history, philosophy, or science it was un- 
known, and it was only here and there, as some 
revival preacher went his dreary rounds, that, ever 
and anon, a bold man ventured to bring it forth be- 
hind a screen of gauze—to materialize it, as the say- 
ing is nowadays—so that people might think there 
was something there, they knew not what. “All at 
once the ichthyosaurus has come tolife and the crea- 
ture walks the streets! In Central New-York, last 
summer, I met some excellent people—tI can hardly 
call them intelligent—who really believed that there 
is a lake of fire, and who were astonished that any 
one could discredit it. In New-England, three 
months ago, an earnest man was refused ordination 
on the ground that he was not sound on this article 
of doctrinal faith. I, myself, have heard a learned 
Doctor of Divinity express his undisguised.contempt 
of Canon Farrar’s recent declarations, How is this 
to be explained? Here is something that our wits 
are taxed to account for. The peculiarity of the 
doctrine is, that there is no necessity for any one to 
believe in it. One may be good, and even devout, 
without believing. hy, then, does this ancient 
spectre come forward ? Human intelligence in every 
department has been. against it. Theology de- 
nounced it, In the third century Origen, in the 
ninth, Dun Scotus, and since then others discarded 
it and prophesied that the day would come when 
Satan ‘would be converted and hell extingwished. 
Preachers have talked of perdition, retribution, suf- 
fering, sorrow, misery, but not of eternal damnation. 
Philosophy, from the beginning, has quietly protest- 
ed against it, because the mission of philosophy is to 
establish the harmony of the universe, and to do that 
it is obliged to reduce to its lowest point the element 
of sorrow, pain, and agony in the world. In the last 
century, Joseph Butler defended the doctrine on the 
remarkable ground that eternal punishment, after 
death, is as credible as the many outrageous things 
that happen this side of the grave. If he had 
wanted to champion atheism in its worst forms he 
could not have done better. If he had gone in to 
prove that the devil rules the world, he would have 
succeeded to perfection. Origen or Dun Scotus or 
Voltaire or Tom Paine never tried such an argument. 
It was reserved for a Christian divine to put forward 
a theory which reduced God to a fiend. Science has 
been expelling evil from the world. It has delved 
into poisonous plants and told us their uses. It has 
pointed out the habits of reptiles and beasts. It has 
expelled Satan from the air, And when science shall 
have done its work perfectly no evil spirit will be 
left in the world. From the beginning the natural 
consciences of men have rebelled against the theory 
of hell. ‘The human heart teaches us to love those 
connected with us, and there is something in us that 
tells us to love even those whoinjure us. Was there 
ever a mother who thought her child had gone to 
hell? Or a wife who believed her husband to be 
there? Or a converted pagan who contemplated 
such a destiny for his heathen friends? Never! 
Such a thing was never heard of. It is easy to say 
we believe, but to believe there never was a human 
heart that dared.” 

“So we go back to the Bible. To me, in whose 
regard the Bible is precisely like any other book—to 
me, who judge all questions by reason—this question 
is of no moment whatever. But itis necessary to say 
something to those who believe the Bible to be in- 
spired, A cannot, in my judgment, be shown that 
the doctrine of future punishment or eternal damna- 
tion is not mentioned in the New Testament. It can 
be shown that itis notin the Old Testament, beeause 
the practical sense of the Hebrew people, at the time 
it was written, would not permit them to entertain 


such a belief, They believed in a place of shadows, ! 


as 


but in endless torture, never! Neither do we find it 
in the earlier part of the New Testament, but we do 
in the latter part, where the words, ‘ Depart from me 
ye cursed "into everlasting fire, are put into the 
mouth of Jesus. It takes a better gramimarian than 
I am to explain away these words. Universalism has 
done good service in showing that one need not find 
hell in the Bible unless one wants to. That should 
be enongh. But why is this doctrine sprung now ? 
Why this survival of the untittest? Because it is 
essential to the Christian scheme. Because it is a 
vital and organic part of the doctrine of redemption, 
and cannot be eliminated without weakening the 
whole structure. Deny the Trinity, and you deny 
the divinity of Christ. Deny the divinity of Christ, 
and you deny the efficacy of the Atonement. Deny 
the eflicacay of the Atonement, and you deny the 
doctrine of the Expiation. Deny the doctrine of 
total depravity, and you render inoperative the whole 
scheme, because you deprive it of its object. So if 
you deny the doctrine of hell, you take away the bal- 
ance of the doctrine of total depravity. It will not 
do to substitute annihilation for hell, because a great 
many people would like that very well. [Laughter] 
If the fires of hell were banked, the sinner would have 
no motive to repent. Let’ me add that this has 
always been an ecclesiastical—not a religious or 
spiritual—but a Church doctrine... The people who 
are consigned to hell are not murderers, or thieves 
or malefactors, but Infidels, heretics, unbelievers. 
Their essential crime is discarding the doctrines of 
the Church.” 

Mr. Frothingham here recited several old legends 
in point, causing much laughter, and then continued: 
“The crimes of infidelity, heresy, and unbelief, and 
no others, were punished thus. The doctrine never 
had any moral significance. People say, if there is 
no hereafter of retribution we may as well give up 
trying to restrain the passions of mankind. What 
a calumny on mankind! Must we, then, be hounded 
like cattle to Paradise? Terror may have restrained 
men, but did it ever make them better? For 2,000 
years God has been set up asa vindictive judge. 
Suppose he had been regarded as a merciful father, 
would the world be any worse? My belief is that 
whatever Christendom has done to mitigate the 
rancor of the world has been done in spite of the 
doctrine of future punishment. The only effect of 
the doctrine upon the world hag been to brutalize it 
in its most sensitive part. Those who believed in it 
not only became indifferent to human suffering, but 
felt that it was an imperative duty to persecute 
those who differed with them. The doctrine is un- 
questionably dying out. In proportion as men be- 
come intelligent they discard it. Only those people 
who make a trade of their professions, or are utterly 
brutal, believe in it. If it isa question whether to 
believe in the traditions of the Church and the 
Bible or in reason, let all the others go, for reason is 
more than all. It cannot be expected that the doc- 
trine will ever die out of Christendom, because 
Christianity cannot live without it, but the ideas of 
vindictiveness and Providence are inconsistent. 
When Satan is abolished, not only asa reality but 
as a figure of speech, we will have a view of the 
Supreme Power worthy the acceptance of. rational 
minds.” 


An Open Letter to the Spirit of Johu Milton. 


DEAR SPIRIT OF THE DEPARTED MILTON: Allow me, as 
a commencement, to quote from your ‘‘ Paradise Lost” the 
following ; 

i " Goodness thinks no ill 
Where no tll s6ems, . .. a 
For neither man nor angels can discern 
Hy pocrisy.’’ 

O Milton, what gross inconsistency! You use all the 
powers of your mighty intellect in your attempt to justify 
God in punishing mankind for the sin (t) of Adam and 
Eve, and yet let such expressions enter the volume in 
which you condemn mankind to eternal punishment.for 
the sin of the first pair. 

Our mother Eve was pure—fresh from the hand of God, 
having nought but goodness, ‘so not capable of detecting 
hypocrisy. 

Did not the Devil appear to her without evil? But, you 
say, she had the command from God not to eat of the tree 
of knowledge. How knew she who God was? How 
knew she that it was evil to break a command ? Surely 
no evil seemed, for she was pure, No evil did it seem to 
her to break a command, even of God; no evil, then, could 
have appeared in the taking of the fruit and eating it, and 
no evil could have seemed in offering it to her spouse. 
Neither could Adam have perceived evil when he tock the 
fruit from Eve and ate it. Then, if neither of our first 
parents perceived evil in what they -did—and they could 
not, for they were pure—where was the sin for which they 
suffered, and for which we all must suffer ? 

I can admire the talent, genius, and wonderful power of 
imagination that you displayed in the construction of 
“ Paradise Lost,” but must tell you that you kept too near 
the Bible to be near the truth also. I very much wish that 
you could visit the world at the present time and read THE 
TRUTH SEEKER and Radical Review, for if you did, I am 
sure that you soon would be as much opposed to the doc- 
trine of original sin,-and all that nonsense, as you Were in 
favor of it when a material dweller on this planet. 

Truly yours, C. M. HAMMOND, 


‘The Aruth Seeker, 


January 26, 1878. - 
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An Explanation. 


In an editorial in Zhe Index of the 17th inst.—in 
which an effort is apparently made to defend 
Anthony Comstock in the raids he is persistently 
making upon freedom of speech, freedom of the pen 
in matters of theology, physiology, and sociology, 
rather than to present us in a favorable light before 
its readers—the following advertisement from the 
Tribune is quoted: 

The public are respectfully informed that the use of our 

. name in connection with a circular petition, issued by one 
D. M. Bennett, is wholly unauthorized. It is a matter of 
regret that our laws provide no suitable penalty for offenses 
of this kind. McKzsson & ROBBINS. 

Wholesale Drugegists, $1 Fulton st., New York City. 

After which Zhe Index makes the following com- 
ments: 

The same paper states that McKesson & Robbins have 
brought suit against Mr. Bennett for having refused to 
strike their name from his circular, We submit that, no 
matter what its objects, a petition pressed in such ways as 
these—putting on it the names of some parties against their 
protest, and slandering some parties because they decline 
to sign it—is just such a petition as should be left severely 
alone. It it rather late in the nineteenth century to imag- 
ine that such tactics as these can succeed with intelligent 
or high-spirited Liberals. The cause of Liberalism is the 
cause of purity, of truthfulness, of justice, of common 
kindness, of a noble morality in the very best sense of that 
word; and it can only be served by methods as high and 
noble as its objects. 

We can but regret that Mr, Abbot should deem 
it necessary to speak such unkind words about us, 
and to so readily catch up an unfair statement, in the 
interest of Christianity, made against us. We can- 
not object to his defending his champion of purity 
and respectability, Mr. Anthony Comstock, but we 
do object to his piecing us in an unfair light before 
the Liberal publie. e would not impute im- 
proper motives to the man who thus writes about us, 
nor express the ‘suspicion that it is induced by a 
spirit of jealousy and rivalry. We cannot think that 
he will raise himself higher in the estimation of the 
Liberal public by pulling us down and insinuating 
that we are impure, untruthful, unjust, unkind or 
immoral. We presume that in this direction Mr. 
Abbot could give us very instructive and useful 
lessons, but that he has misrepresented us and placed 
an unfavorable construction upon well-meaning con- 
duct, we cannot deny. It might be well, however, 

_for Mr. Abbot to become a little better informed on 
this subject before he speculates too profoundly con- 
cerning our dishonest course. 

In the first place we have put no person’s name to 
the petition alluded to, either against their protest 
or with their consent. The document to which 
names were printed was not a petition but a circular 
letter explanatory of the petition ; so Mr. Abbot’s 
stinging remark that for this reason the petition 
should be left severely alone falls pointless to the 
ground, as well as about its being too late in the 
nineteenth century toimagine that such tactics can 
succeed, &c, Let us explain about the use of that 
name. 
_ When we decided to send out a petition for gen- 
eral signature, asking for the repeal of the oppress- 
ive and unconstitutional laws by which many de- 
serving and honest people have been most cruelly 
wronged, we deemed it desirable that the names of 
certain publishers, druggists, artists, physicians, etc., 
who are directly affected by the laws in question, 
should be appended to it to accompany the petitions 
over the country. We put the circular in type and 

‘ had some proofs struck off with the names appended 

which we wished to go with the circular. Then we 


~ -called upon the persons whose names we had selected 


and conversed’ with them about the objectionable 
character of the laws and the propriety of petition- 
ing for their repeal or modification. We called upon 
Messrs. McKesson & Robbins, and was very courte- 
ously received by Mr. Robbins. He agreed with us 
in reference to the objectionable and unconstitu- 
tional character of the laws complained of, and that 
an effort for their repeal or modification should be 
made. He said he had written a letter in full to the 
authorities in Washington condemnatory of the 
laws, and had aman go on there at an expense of 
fifty dollars to himself witha view of having modi- 
fications made therein. In fact, he seemed to sympa- 
thize with us heartily in the effort we were making. 
True, when he saw the name of his firm printed at 


~~ the foot of the circular, he said, “I hardly know as 


we want our name attached to the paper.” To 
which we replied, “Why, Mr. Robbins, what harm 
can it possibly do? The object of the paper is only 
to call the attention of the people to whom the peti- 
tions are sent to the necessity of action upon the 
subject. Your name will carry much weight with 
it, and I am very anxious to have your consent to 
its remaining on,” He made no objection to that, 
and, in addition, remarked that if a certain other 
party, whose name was mentioned, would join in 
the effort, his firm would do so also, We left a copy 
of the cireular and the petition with him. He did 
not say take their name off, nor did he protest against 
its use. Feeling that he was in full sympathy with 
the effort we were making and that he had tacitly 
consented.to the use of their name, we did not deem 
it necessary to remove it. We may have acted ill- 
advisedly, but we certainly did not intend anything 
dishonorable, much less criminal. ln no case did 
we use the name of any party who protested against 
the use of the same and who did not express them- 
selves in sympathy with us. 

It was over ten days after our conversation with 
Mr Robbins, and after some pious Christians had be- 
labored him for suffering his name to be used in con- 
nection with an “Infidel document” that he objected 
to its remaining on. It was then too late. The cir- 
culars had been sent to all parts of the country and 
the evil complained of could hardly be remedied. 
No more were printed with their name attached, but 
by mistake some were sent out without its being 
erased. 

The frowning of displeased Christians has been 
most potent in other instances. Some who had given 
us full consent to use their names, when approached 
by Anthony Comstock and threatened with a libel 
suit if they did not “go back” on us, denied 
that they allowed their names to be used, and abso- 
lutely signed a paper asserting that they had not 
authorized us to use their names. Such hasbeen our 
experience. f 

‘We wish to assure Mr. Abbot that we have not 
been prosecuted for printing the name of McKesson 
& Robbins to the circular, though Anthony Com- 
stock visited them repeatedly, urging them to prose- 
cute us or to allow him to place the case in the 
hands of his own lawyer. He evidently wished’ to 
put us to all the trouble he could. When our Attor- 
ney called upon the drug firm, Mr. McKesson 
asserted that Bennett had acted about right in the mat- 
ter. We can only say we intended no wrong, and if 
we committed one, we regret it as much as any one. 

Thus, when the case is fairly understood, we think 
it will be seen that Mr. Abbot is unnecessarily 
severe upon us. We regret this as well as that he 
should deem it necessary to. take such positive 
ground against the signing of the petition. We 
have cooperated with him in the measures he has 
introduced, and hope still to do so. We regard the 
placing of the Jewish God in our Constitution as an 
unwise movement, but the retention of Comstockism 
in our Post-Offices, and in our courts, we regard as 
a far greater evil. The petition was drafted by an 
able Attorney of this city, who is adeep thinker and 
one of the soundest Liberals with whom we are ac- 
quainted. It is probably a pity that Mr. Abbot was 
not consulted in the matter. Had he been so con- 
sulted, possibly he would not have been so disturbed. 
Carping and fault-finding may remedy any mistake 
that has been committed, but we have serious doubts 
about it. 

As it is, we perhaps have not much to complain 
of. He may have prevented a few from signing the 
petition, but we estimate that nearly a hundred 
thousand earnest liberty-loving people have 
signed it, and before this paper reaches our readers, 
the petitions joined together in one large roll of sev- 
eral hundred yards in length, will have been conveyed 
to the capital, where, despite Mr. Abbot’s objections, 
it is to be hoped they may exert some influence in 
calling the attention of Congress to the necessity 
of taking action in regard to the unjust laws 
known as the Comstock laws, passed in the expiring 
hours of the 42d Congress, March 3, 1873. All it 
asks for is that the laws alluded to may be repealed 
or modified so as to be less oppressive; yes, this is all 
that naughty petition prays for. : 

We concede to Mr. Abbot an unusual umount of 
purity, morality, and respectability, to say nothing of 
kindness, truthfulness, ete., but we object to the hun- 
dred thousand persons, more or less, who have signed 
that petition being counted as impure, indecent, or 
immoral. We believe the larger portion of the signers 
alluded to possess in an eminent degree the sterling 
virtues of purity and decency in which Mr. Abbot 
shares so largely. And, although they ask for some 
change to be made in certain unwise laws, we deny 
that it is because they are in favor of indecency or 
obscenity. 

Anthony Comstock ought to be truly grateful to 
Mr. Abbot for the defense so kindly tendered in his 
behalf, and we trust Mr. A. will still continue to be 
pleased with his approved representative of purity 
and respectability. Mr. Comstock has many very 
ardent Christian defenders and apologists, but in the 
Liberal ranks they are not numerous. We presume 
The Index will not be overlooked by Mr. ©. The 


y 


time may come when, in the estimation of people of 
ordinary purity, Anthony Comstock will need all the 
defense that can be accorded him. If Mr. A. is pleased 
with Mr. C., as exemplified in Mr. Heywood’s arrest 
and trial, as in the arrest and trial of hundreds of 
others, and especially with his late conduct at New 
Canaan, he is to be congratnlated, and also for hav- 
ing in Mr. C. such a “ truly good man ” to represent 
the purity and decency of the country. As for our- 
selves, with all the love of purity, decency, truthful- 
ness, kindness, justice, and respectability that has 
been enkindled in our breast, in selecting from the 
two classes into which the country is divided on 
these questions, for companionship and congeniality 
we shall not choose the class im which Anthony 
Comstock is numbered, even though we may thereby © 
be compelled to part company with The Index. 

If, with Mr. Comstock, Mr. Abbot regrets our 
escape from trial upon the charge of indecency, blas- 
phemy, and obscenity before the American Inquisi- 
tion, and the consequent imprisonment which befalls 
the most of those dragged before that terrible tribu- 
nal, he is to be commiserated by his numerous 
friends, . Let him not despair; with his timely aid 
and earnest endeavors, there may be another turn in 
the wheel of fortune, or injustice and oppression, as 
the case may be, when we shall doubtless receive our 
deserts. At all events, the consolations of purity 
and respectability are not denied him. 

A word about the ruling of Judge Blatchford in 
the lottery cases quoted in The Jndex. Our attor- 
neys were.familiar with those cases, and saw a wide 
difference between a crime definitely described by 
the law and those not defined at all, and where the 
construction of criminality is left entirely to the spy 
informer, the District Attorney, jury, and Judge. It 
is a ground of great complaint connected with the 
obscenity laws that the offense is not- defined, and 
many havé been sent to prison who had not the 
slightest desire to break a law or to commit areal 
crime against morality. We have seen this within 
the last few days, where a verdict of guilty has been 
rendered in a case where the jury decided that they 
did not believe the work condemned was obscene 
within the meaning of the law. It is to be hoped 
that the people of this country may ere long regain 
their senses. ` i 

PEENES Coe AE 
Another Correction, ; 

We prefer not to notice personal attacks upon us, 
but there are instances where justice to ourselves 
and the public requires it. Let us, then, make an- 
other slight explanation and correction. 

The Age of Reason, recently started in this build- 
ing, in endeavoring to show how profitable “ Liberal 
publishing ” is, said Mr. Mendum had become one of 
the wealthiest men of Boston, and that we, though 
we begin here some four years ago without a dollar, 
are now estimated to be worth $200,000. The state- 
ment was so extravagant and utterly wide of the 
truth that we wrote a short reply and requested Mr. 
Payne to publish it. He did publish a part of it, 
but refused to publish all. 

Mr. Mendum is far from being among the wealth- 
iest men of Boston. If he is, his piteous appeal 
for aid not only to save Paine Hall, but the Znvesti- 
gator itself, published in the same issue of the Age 
of Reason m which his wealth is so over-estimated, 
would seem most inconsistent. The fact is, Mr. 
Mendum by his assiduous labors of near half a cen- 
tury, has simply succeeded in placing himself in 
comfortable circumstances. His publishing business 
has never been a source of great profit, We have 
no doubt the debt incurred by the building of Paine 
Hall is very oppressive upon him, 

As to our immense wealth, we will just say we 
know not in what it consists to amount to $200,000. 
All we have is our books, our paper, our type, 
and our plates, and npon the latter we owe more 
than they would sell for at a sheriff’s sale. From 
our commencement here, up to the present month; 
we have not found it necessary to keep a bank ac- 
count. All the money we have been fortunate 
enough to receive from our patrons we easily carried 
in our vest pocket, and many a time it has been a 
problem as difficult of solution as some of Euclid’s 
where the money was to come from to pay our hands 
and meet our bills. Sometimes they have had to 
wait. 

We had but little to start our paper with, it is 
true, but during the first six months we put in be- 
tween one and two thousand doliars—all we had— 
and by dint of the strictest economy for the nearly 
four and a half yeara we have pursued the business, 
and working sixteen to eighteen hours per day, seven 
days in the week, we have succeeded in Keeping our 
head above the waves while a good many have 
sunk all around us. We had no capital to draw 
upon nor stock company to look to. We have played 
a lone hand and made a single point. We ‘have 
found kind friends who have been generous, and a 
few loans were made to us. 

If Mr. Payne thinks we are worth $200,000, we 
will sell out to him or any other person he may 
bring, all we have for $10,000 to-day and retire from 
the business. We doubt very much if he ean find 


a person who will give $5,000 and take our risks, =. 


When we requested Mr. Payne to make correction 
of his misstatement, he did it in an unsatisfactory 


manner, and intimated that the reason that we did. 


not. wish the public to know our wealth was that 
they would cease to continue their donations to us, 
and then he spoke about our “numerous appeals ” 
for donations, about professional beggars and frauds, 
overdoing ‘the business of begging, ete., etc. We 
were sorry to see this, It seemed like adding insult 
to injury. Wehave not made numerous appeals for 
donations. We have made ‚only one. When’ we 


announced our arrest we said, in view of an expen- 


sive trial which awaited us in the United States 
Court, if friends felt like making contributions to a 
defense fund—as the friends of Charles Bradlaugh 
and Mrs. Besant had done in England under similar 
 circumstances—that the same would be gratefully 
received and duly acknowledged in these columns, 
This is all the begging we have done. Friends re- 
sponded kindly; we acknowledged the same and re- 
turned thanks. This has been our offense. We are 
only sorry we fall so far short of pleasing the pub- 
lishers of Liberal papers. We had far rather be on 
pleasant terms with all if possible. We cannot 
accuse ourselves of acting in any way unkindly 
towards Mr. Payne. We announced his paper be- 
fore its appearance. We advertised it and gavé it 
a kindly greeting when its first number was issued, 
and we wish it only kindly wishes. We are not 
aware that we have at any time written or spoken a 
word to prevent any person from taking it. If it 
fails to reach the height it aims at it will not be 
because we have pulled it down. 

As a specimen of Mr, Payne’s accuracy of state- 
ment may be taken his remarks that Comstock had 
been trying for months to prevent the government 
from prosecuting us, The exact reverse of this is 
the truth. So far from Comstock’s persuading the 
government not to prosecute us, he was the one that 
caused a prosecution to be commenced, ‘and was 
much displeased when the District Attorney decided 
. not to prosecute us—threatening to pursue us and to 
yet accomplish our overthrow. Mr. Heywood and 
ourselves were arrested about the same time, and 
Comstock has tried to prevent the prosecution of 
Heywood as much as he has ours. 

The publishing of Liberal books and papers may 
in the future prove to be remunerative; but up to 
the present time it has not, Abner Kneeland did 
not find it remunerative. Robert Dale Owen and 
Francis Wright did not; George H. Evans did not; 
Jeremiah Hacker did not; Gilbert Vale did not; 
Geo. W, Matsell did not; Calvin Blanchard did not; 
Dion Thomas did not; A. J. Boyer did not; Charles 
P. Somerby did not; and others whose names are not 
mentioned. We may succeed in making mone 
where others have failed; but if we do it will be 
after this date. Up to this time we have not., Our 
object is todo what we can while health and activity 
remain, and if our friends see fit to patronize us 
sufficiently to keep us at work we will be duly grate- 
ful. Now, “let us have peace.” 


to 


Cruel Punishments. 


For the past quarter of a century or more human- 
itavians have urged that punishments should be in- 
flicted for the improvement of offenders rather than 
from any feelings of retaliation or vengeance. ` This 
proposition has taken sufficient hold of the public 
mind to influence even the clergy to 4 more or less 
degree in discussing the doctrine of hell. It has 
been announced from one of our Orthodox pulpits 
that a punishment which exceeds its power to im- 
prove an individual’s character is cruelty. It is sel- 
dom we have the pleasure of coinciding with ortho- 
dox utterances, but we confess ourselves as fully 
agreeing with this sentiment. All who do accept it 
and who are interested in the present discussion of 
the postal law for the pretended suppression of ob- 
scenity, are particularly requested to observe the 
severity of the penalties usually inflicted under this 
statute, Take for illustration the case of Simpson, 
wha, probably, would receive the least sympathy of 
any of the cases mentioned in our last issue. He 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor, and to pay a fine of $5,000! Perhaps some- 
thing in his previous dealings in articles charged as 
being obscene may have prejudiced his case, for the 
misdemeanor for which he was tried consisted sim- 
ply of mailing a card containing a suggestive double 
entendre. If this was really his only offense, the 
punishment was monstrous. If he had been guilty 
of previous irregularities of this kind, it was never- 
theless cruel. Who supposes that if this man had 
been “sent up” for ninety days or at most for one 
year he-would have resumed such a perilous calling 
on regaining his liberty? It is not an easy matter 
to obtain such ‘a severe sentence as this in a case of 
manslaughter, house-breaking, highway robbery, etc. 
Some extremists will urge that polluting the minds 
of the youth with such impure prints, “ picnic 
cards,” etc., deserves the punishment. Hold a min- 
ute! Who were responsible for such tastes among 
children? It is -no uncommon circumstance: for 
people who consider themselves respectable and who 
Move :-inz what. is called- cood society. to ‘amuse each 
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other with smutty jokes. Great men have been aid 
to indulge in such pastimes. What, then; can be ex- 
pected of the children of such men? Then, again, 


if men in high positions will talk such slang, will- 


not other men of less pride of character and less 
refinement print and sell just such stuff? If, there- 
fore, there is gradually coming over the minds of 
men a disposition to correct this tendency, why not 
commence at the outset at least with mild punish- 
ments? It will be time enough to throw stones 
when it is found that grass will not, answer. Prob- 
ably in almost every other law in our State and 
National statutes the punishment is graded com- 
mensurately with the crime. Take the lottery law 
for example: Sending lottery circulars through 
the mails subjects the convicted offender to a fine of 
from $100 to $500.. The fine cannot exceed the last 
named amount, nor is there any imprisonment for 
such an offense. But, under the obscene literature 
law, we find that a physician who has been giving 
advice which he conscientiously believes the public 
at large needs, is fined thirty-five hundred dollars 
for sending a tract containing such supposed valu- 
able information ‘through the mails, For such an 
offense, which is in fact no offense against morality, 
the victim who has been convicted by a narrow- 
minded jury, may be visited with a penalty of ten 
years’ imprisonment and $5,000! Think of it, 
Americans who are deluded with the idea that they 
are living in a free country with a free press and 
free speech ! 
The real reformer who is a few years in advance 
of the rest in any of the great questions which affect 
religion, society, and medicine, or the mistaken 
fanatic who thinks he is doing right in printing and 
circulating his doctrines, may suddenly find himself 
confronted by a sentence which is sufficient in a 
majority of cases for the most depraved felon. 
_ Inconsiderate as the postal obscene literature law 
is in most of its features, there is nothing in it after 
all which stands out so appallingly cruel as the pro- 
vision which puts the power into the hands of any 
court having jurisdiction in such cases to inflict a 
frightful punishment for a questionable offense ! 
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Conviction of E. H. Heywood. 


As we go to press the telegraph brings the news 
of the conviction, in the United States Court at 
Boston, of E. H. Heywood, editor of The Word. 
His trial was commenced on the 17th and lasted two 
days. The arrest was for sending through the 
mails, in answer to a decoy letter by Anthony Com- 
stock, a copy each of Trall’s “Sexual Physiology ” 
and Mr. Wey yood's pamphlet entitled “Cupid’s 
The first work, as we have before re- 
marked, is strictly a scientific work, and is highly 
approved by many intelligent physicians and thou- 
sands of other most excellent people. It has been 


extensively sold for nearly twenty years, and has $ 


passed through twenty-seven editions. It was 
gotten up by one of the purest minded men this 
country has produced, and was designed exclusively 
to impart useful information and not in the slightest 
degree to excite the passions. The second work is a 
candid and albe dissertation on social ethics by 
Mr. Heywood himself, and is written in a perfectly 
fair and able style, containing not a word indecent 
or impure, but in-opposition to the current orthodox 
opinions of the day. 

A marked peculiarity of the case was the severe 
rulings of Judge Clark, who excluded all testimony 
in reference to the character of the works as viewed 
by competent judges. And works of a similar char- 
acter, which are by no means obscene, which were 
offered as testimony were also ruled out, Some 
twenty most respectable citizens, among whom were 
Elizur Wright, A. E. Giles, S. H. Morse and others 
were thus practically excluded from the witness 
stand. The judge also decided that the intent or 
design of the person writing and mailing books had 
nothing to do with the matter. He allowed no com- 
parison to be made with any other book that might 
be considered better or worse. 

The charge of the judge is considered by the best 
lawyers of Boston as a most flagrant departure from 
judicial precedents and from the plainest principles 
of justice. The case was given to the jury on Fri- 


day afternoon, the 18th, and they are reported to} 


have been out twenty hours, when the judge, wish- 
ing to return to his home in New Hampshire, dis- 
missed the jury till Tuesday the 22d. The ver- 
dict was guilty, but altogether a most singular one. 
They said they found him guilty on the first count, 
but did not find the book obscene within the mean- 
ing of the law. It is not strange that such a verdict 
raised a big laugh. If they did not find the book 
obscene, how they could find a verdict of guilty is a 
mystery. i . . f 
The truth is, Mr. Heywood entertains views ob- 
noxious to the orthodox people, and it was a fore- 
gone determination to suppress him. It it is one of 
the greatest outrages of modern times. It is the 
old story of intolerance against mental liberty—the 
same cruel spirit that has lighted thousands of mar- 
tyr-fires. and turned. the cranks.‘of innumerable 
machines of torture and death. ` < E 


-An appeal was at once taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and it is to be hoped 
there are enough fair-minded judges sitting on that 
bench to execute justice regardless of religious: bias. 
In that high court of the country it is hoped that 
Mr. Heywood will be pronounced guiltless as he is, 
and that the laws under which he is prosecuted will 
be decided unconstitutional, as they are, i 
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Those Petitions. 


We wish to extend our warmest thanks to our 
numerous friends in all parts of thẹ country for their 
kind and cordial co-operation in obtaining signatures 
to blank petitions we sent out. A large number of 
names have been procured, and we well know the 
labor and time that is required to obtain them. We 
would be glad to write a letter of thanks to every 
friend who has interested himself in this good work, 
but we have not the time to do so. Let this be con- 
sideređ as a personal address to every one who has 
lent his assistance in the matter, We heartily 
thank you. 

We have attached the petitions all together in one, 
roll, and estimate the entire length at nearly one 
thousand yards, containing over fifty thousand 
names. Large numbers of petitions have been sent 
direct to members of Congress, Friend Bundy, of 
the Religio-Philosophical Journal, Chicago, has ob- 
tained many names and duly forwarded them, And 
many will doubtless still come in, as some twenty 
petitions are now coming in daily. The highest 
number of names sent on one petition is 1,021, from 
H. W. Mercer, Winterset, Iowa. One from A. 
Minski, Milwaukee, Wis., containing 805 names; 
one from D. Jenkins of Hannibal, Mo., containing 
723 names; one from ©. L. Roberts, Yates City, 
Tl., containing 426 names; one from W. F. Bark- 
ley, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., containing 420 names; one 
from Dr. A. Sherman, Champaign, IL, with 405 
names; and large numbers of others with varying 
numbers of names of lower denominations which we 
have not the space to give now. . 

It is a great achievement, and it is to be hoped 
that combined, they will wield a powerful influence 
upon Congress to induce them to perform their sim- 
ple duty and by which every individual in the 
country will be benefitted. 


Donations to the Defense Fund not Previously 
Acknowledged. 


Leroy Dutton, $6; J. C. Schaffer, $2; L. W. Sibley, $2, 
R. 8. Wellman, $5; John A. Jost, $1.50; R. J. Lamborn, 
$2; A. W. Butler, $1; H. W. Mercer, $10; Werner Boeck- 
lin, $5; R. P. Main, $2; A. Hanson, $1; Paul Simons, $1; 
Even Larsen Moen, 50¢; Mare Thrane, 50 c.; C. W. Moer 
gan, $1; B. S. Valstad, $1; E. T. Jahr, $2; John Olson 
Sunde, $1; Henry Sander, $4; B. F., Riley, $2; Joseph 
Thomas, $1; T. M. Hines, $2.50; T. G. Todd, $2.50; H. 
Buxton, $2; P. G. Buford, $2; M. Bisbee, $1; J. Meyer, 
$1; W. S. Hudson, $1. H. J. Miller, $1; George Scharff, 

1. 


PLEDGES. 
T. Goerdens, $25; S, R. Shepperd, $5; C. S. Cobb, $5. 


We have again to thank our kind friends for their many 
exhibitions of sympathy and generosity. We are thereby 
placed under heavier obligations than we fear we willever 
be able to repay. We have endeavored to faithfully use 
the funds that have been sent us in paying the attorneys 
we employed to attend to our defense and in sending over 
the country numerous petitions, ete., for signatures, the 
same to be placed before Congress very soon, We have in 
this way expended a good deal of money, and are not yet 
done, Kind friends, we thank you most sincerely. 

os 

Tus Postrrve Tarnser.—By reference to our adver- 
tising columns it will be seen that our Liberal friends, 
Q. L. Henderson and Hugh Byron Brown, will in the 
course of a few days issue the first number of a new Radi- 
cal monthly, called The Positive Thinkers It will be an 
advocate of Freethought, with a decided partiality to the 
work of reconstruction. To this extent it may be con- 
sidered as an organ of The Church of Humanity, founded 
largely upon the positivistic philosophy. Messrs. 
Henderson & Brown are able men, and their monthly 
will undoubtedly be an able journal. They are of course 
anxious to obtain subscribers. Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address Henderson & Brown, 141 Eighth St., New York. 
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Personal. 


W. F. Jasuzsow is full of lecture engagements 
for weeksto come. He gave four lectures in Osage, 
Kansas, Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18; two in Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 20; five in Harrisonville, Mo., Jan. 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25; two in Kansas City Jan, 27, and is 
engaged to give five in Paola, Kan., Jan. 28, 29, 30, 
31,and Feb. 1. Address, Box 1250, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tur Trura Seeker for one year to new sub- 
scribers and “The Humphrey-Bennett Discussion ” 
for $3.50; the paper and Thomas Paine’s Great 
Works in one volume, or “The World’s Sages, 
Thinkers and Reformers,” or Amberley’s “Analysi< 
of Religious Belief,” for $5.00, all sent postpaid. 
The paper alone, per year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; 
four months, $1.00 ; three months, 75 cents. 
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Religions Views of a Romish Priest. 


Last Will and Testament of Jean Meslier, 


CURATE OF THE ROMISH CHURCH IN FRANCE, AND 
WHOSE VIEWS UPON THEOLOGY WERE NOT PUBLISHED 
TO THE WORLD UNTIL AFTER HIS DEATH. 


The following is a faithful translation of the. prin- 
cipal arguments contained in a very rare work, 
written by a French priest, and having for a title, 
“The Last Will and Testament of Jean Meslier.” It 
is highly esteemed as a specimen of French Free- 
_ thought literature, not only because of its sound 
common sense and irrefutable logic, but because of 
the persecution of which it has invariably been the 
object during every reign in France in which priest- 
craft held sway. There are but a few copies extant, 
and we are happy to be able to give our readers a 
good translation of one of them: 

Jean Meslier, vicar of Etrepigny and of But in 
Champagne, was born in the village of Mazerni, a 
dependency of the Duchy of Mazarin. Though born 
of humble parents, he nevertheless succeeded in 
completing his studies, and was eventually called to 
the priesthood. 

During his stay at the seminary, where he made 
himself remarked for the austerity of his morals 
and his great charity to the poor, he attached him- 
self to the system of Descartes. 

The vicar of Va, Monsieur Voiry, and the vicar 
of Boutzicourt, Monsieur Delavaux, were his con- 
fessors, and the only persons he was known to 
visit. 

He was a rigid partisan of justice, and sometimes 
carried this zeal too far. The village squire, having 
one day maltreated some peasants, Jean Meslier 
refused to pray for him by name at the altar, The 
dispute was carried before the Archbishop of 
Rheims, Monseigneur de Mailly, who decided 
against him. But on the Sunday following the ren- 
dering of this decision, the priest ascended the pul- 
pit and bitterly complained of the cardinal’s sen- 
tence. ‘Such is,” said he, “the usual fate reserved 
` for us poor country parsons; the archbishops, who 
are all great lords, despise us and will not hear us, 
Let us then pray for Antoine de Toully, that he be 
converted and have the grace to no longer oppress 
- the poor nor despoil the orphan.” 

The squire, who was present and heard this morti- 
fying recommendation to mercy, carried a second 


complaint to the archbishop, who once more sum-| 


moned Jean Meslier before him and reprimanded 
him severely. From that time forth but few events 
marked his career, and he was never called to any 
other charge than that of Etrepigny. 

His favorite books were the Bible, Moreri, Mon- 
taigne, and some of the Fathers, and it was from 
his study of these latter and the Bible alone that he 
drew the sentiments and reflections to be found in 
his testament. Of this latter he made three copies 
with his own hand, one of which was handed to the 
Keeper of the Seal of France. It is from this copy 
thatthe following extracts have been made; The 
manuscript is addressed to Monsieur Leroux, Magis- 
trate, and Advocate in Parliament, at’ Mézières. 
On the inside of a sheet of coarse grey paper, which 
served as an envelope, was written as follows: 

_ “T have seen and recognized the errors, the abuses, 

the vanities, the follies, and the wickness of men ; I 
hate and I detest them. I have not dared to say so 
during my life, but I will at least say so in dying 
and after my death; and it is to the end that it may 
be known to all that I make and write the present 
memoir, that it may serve as a witness of the truth 
to all who may see it and whom it may please to 
read it.” 

There were also found, among the books of this 
priest, a copy of the treatises of Fenelon on the 
existence of God and his attributes, and the Refiec- 
tions of Father Tournemine, Jesuit, on Atheism, 
with marginal notes, signed with his hand. 

He had written to two clergymen, the incumbents 
of parishes neighboring his own, to acquaint them 
with his sentiments and convictions, telling them 
that he had consigned to the care of the justice of 
the parish (St. Menehoult) a copy of his writings, in 
366 sheets in 8vo, but that he feared they would be 
suppressed, according to the prevailing evil custom 
of preventing the simple from receiving enlighten- 
ment and coming to the knowledge of the truth, 

This priest worked all his life in secret to attack 
all opinions he believed to be false, His testament 
is headed with a sort of preface or notice, in which 
he asks pardon of his parishioners for having so long 
preached to them lies which in the depth of his 
heart he detested. 

“You know, my brethren,” he says te them,“ my 
disinterestedness; I do not sacrifice my convictions 
nor belief to vile personal interest. If I have cm- 
braced a profession so directly opposed. to my senti- 
ment, it is not through cupidity: I obeyed my parents. 
I would have enlightened you-sooner could I have 
done so with impunity. You yourselves can bear 
witness to the truth of what I here advance. I have 


Si, 


not degraded my ministration by exacting any of the | money, aided by the increasing inventions of ma- 


tithes and dues attached to it. 

“T here likewise called heaven to witness that I 
‘supremely hate and despise those who laugh at and 
deride the blindness and ignorance of the masses 
who piously provide them with enormous sums to 
the end of purchasing their prayers. How horrible 
a monopoly ! I do not- blame the contempt that 
those who fatten on your sweat and the fruits of 


your labor show in secret for the mysteries and. 


superstitions they trade in, but I abhor their insati- 
able cupidity and the pleasure they take in laughing 
at the ignorance they are intent upon maintaining 
aud encouraging. 

“Let them content themselves with laughing at 
tlieir own success; but let them not at least add 
error to error by abnsing the blind piety of those 
who make their lives so easy. You doubtless render 
me, my brethren, the justice due to me. The sym- 
pathy I have shown you in your sorrows and troubles 
must guard me from any taint of suspicion. How 
often have I performed gratuituously the functions of 


my ministration? How often hasmy heart mourned 
that I could not assist you as often as I could have 
wished? Have I not always proved to you that I 
had more pleasure in giving than in receiving? I 
have jealously avoided exhorting you to bigotry, and 
I have spoken to you as rarely.as possible of our 
wretched dogmas. As vicar, I could not do other- 
wise than perform the functions of my ministration. 
But what have I not suffered when perforce I 
must preach to you the pious lies that in my heart of 
hearts I abhorred! In what contempt T held my 
ministration, and especially that superstitious mass, 
and these absurd administrations of the sacraments 
above all, when forced to do so with the solemnity 
that excited to the utmost your piety and good faith ! 
What feelings of remorse has not your credulity 
excited in my bosom? A thousand times I have been 
on the point of opening your eyes, but a fearstronger 
than my strength arrested me and forced me to a 
silence that death alone ean end.” 

Meslier died in the year 1733, at the age of 55 
years. It is thought that, disgusted with life, he 
purposely denied himself the necessary aliments, as 
he persistently refused all food and drink to the last. 
He left all he was possessed of to his flock, and 
begged they would bury him in his own garden, 


Currency and Finance. 


The Effect on Wages of Bland’s Silver Bill 


Factions, 


if it Become a Law. 


“he interest of the poor man-and of those in 
moderate circumstances lies in a plentiful supply of 
money which will pay every variety of debt,”— 
TRUTH SEEKER, January 5, 1878. 

Mr. Eniror: The evils which you attribute to a 
deficient amount of money in circulation, and which 
you think would be remedied by an increased 
amount of irredeemable paper currency or by silver 
coins, the nominal value of which is below the mar- 
ket value of silver bullion, are evils arising from the 
facts that society is not established, as to the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, on the system of the 
Oneida Community (as it might be for these pur- 
poses without the repulsive sexual arrangements of 
that. coummunity), and that in the old prevalent 
system of competition among individuals, the want 
of sufficient of sufficiently remunerated employment 
is caused by the fact that the use of complicated 
machinery greatly supersedes the use of human 
labor; while the increase of numbers in the laboring 
class conspires with the lessening demand for human 
labor to lessen the proportion of money that is made 
the share of the working man. 

Tlow can any increase of paper money or any sub- 
stitution of siver coin for gold rectify this? Our 
manufactories and other seats of industry do not 
now sustain the number of laborers which they for- 
merly did; but this is not caused by a want of what 
passes for money, We have abundant evidence that 
such circulating medium is being lessened in amount 
by its issuers, because there is not a demand for the 
supply there is of it! If there were more of it, it 
could pass into the hands of poor men only if they 
could obtain employment; and to replace the work- 
ing man in the condition ‘he has here been used to, 
his wages must have a nominal increase in propor- 
tion to the increase of the currency; and that could 
only be if the demand for laborers was somewhat 
equal to or in excess of the number of laborers that 
need employment. 

But the use of modern machinery in many 
countries prevents such a demand for labor; and by 
its power, and by the use made of it to produce more 
goods than can be sold, the machinery cannot be 
constantly used at its full power; it is controlled by 
the state of the markets, When they are over- 
stocked, or are ‘supplied by countries where the rate 
of wages is very low, our manufacturers must sus- 
pend: operations; and, therefore, as now, they can- 
not use the amount of circulating medium. that has 
been and still is ready for their use. 

It has been demonstrated that irredeemable paper 


chinery, chiefly contributed to reduce English labor- 
ers from a condition in which humble-minded people: 
could be happy to a condition of miserable paupers, 
or to be worse housed, fed, and clothed than paupers. ` 
And the irredeemable paper money greatly assisted in 
the development and use of machine power, for such 
money was readily obtained on loan, and by its aid 
inventors produced machines, and by its aid manu- 
facturers and others bought machines. And the 
easily-borrowed irredeemable currency not only 
aided in the destruction of home industries and 
destroyed the comparative independence of the 
artisan, but it also aided in the establishment of the 
mammoth trading concerns, which may have 
economical advantages, but they have compelled a 
large number, who under the old system would have 
been store-keepers, to become clerks, artisans, and 
laborers, and to add to the competition for employ- 
ment. - 

As the money now waiting for use cannot find 
profitable employment, any addition to it còuld be 
used only by rash or dishonest speculators, who 
would rush into schemes that wiser and honest men 
would avoid. Some of them would gain by causing 
some poor dupes to purchase their responsibilities. 

Paine says, “Paper money is strength in the be- 
ginning, weakness in the end.” Have you read 
Paine’s “Decline and Fall of the British ‘System of 
Finance?” and Cobbett’s “Paper against Gold?” 
Cobbett, the decided opponent of an irredeemable 
paper currency, says on the subject that it was “at 
Paine’s expiring torch I lit my little taper.” 

It is true that anything made by law a legal ten- 
der as money will serve to pay debts; though it 
defrauds the creditor, and defrauds all who have 
made contracts for interest,or to sell goods, lands, 
or labor ina legal tender of a higher value in ex- 
change for commodities. 

- If we have silver dollars, five of which are not 
equal in value to five in gold, then paper money 
promised to be paid in such silver dollars will be 
worth only as much as the silver dollars. Both will 
serve to pay debts, though these debts were con- 
tracted to be paid in currency redeemable in gold; 
but the depreciated currency will not, in new trans- 

pass at the same rate that it will in paying 
debts. - 

Your poor journeymen printers may submit to 
take their wages in silver or paper that will not pur- 
chase as much of commodities as the same number 
of dollars used to'buy, because they may not under- 
stand that cheap silver will not be taken in exchange 
for as much of other things as was given for the 
same weight of dearer silver; or the fear of being 
unemployed may induce them to submit to a real 
reduction of wages, though nominally they are paid 
the usual amount. In either case their submission 
will be the initial of a permanent reduction of wages. 
But, with the probable exception of labor, more 
dollars will have to be given for almost everything 
you use. Prices will be said to rise, while the fact 
will be that the estimated value of the goods is sta- 
tionary, but the value of the currency is lessened, 
and more of it must be given for the goods. 


Competition for employment may keep the nom- 
inal wages of labor stationary ; improvements in 
machinery, or materials for manufactures being 
found in greater abundance, or being obtained and 
worked by less labor, will prevent goods so affected 
from rising in nominal value; they, like the currency, 
will have become cheaper. 

If gold coin could suddenly be made, over all the 
civilized world, as abundant as some people say 
paper money ought to be, gold would become cheap; 
a dollar or a sovereign of the present weight would 
not purchase then as much of commodities as they 
purchase now, and all who were then paid debts, fixed . 
rates of rent, salaries, interest, and wages, in the 
coin named in their contracts, would be cheated 
by that. coin having become cheaper—worth less in 
exchange for other things. (The value of the 
precious metals has varied, as we see now in the 
case of silver, but it is very seldom that such a 
change of value occurs in them, during a short time, 
as exists now with silver; and, when it does occur, 
Government should mitigate the evil as far as it is 
possible, instead of using it as a new means to vio- 
late public and private contracts ; and to obviously 
do that for the benefit of intriguing bullion dealers 
and politicians.) 

Farmers would, with cheap gold, as they will 
with silver and paper dollars of reduced purchas- 
itg power, receive -more dollars for the pro- 
ducts of their farms (if they do not keep down 
their prices by increasing productions beyond 
the demand for them), but they will have to give 
more dollars for all that they purchase, including 
land, for taxes, and for rent, unless they have a 
lease, under which, for as long as it lasts, the poor 
landlord will be cheated. The laborers are striving 
for increased wages, but if they obtain only as many 
of the depreciated dollars as they now obtain of the 
dollars of higher value, their wages will be reduced ; 
and if competition for employment does not make 
them submit to this reduction, farmers must increase 
the nominal amount of wages. Then, in what are 
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farmers to be benefited by their obtaining a higher 

nominal price for their products? i 

It is not a present scarcity of currency that pre- 
vents what is called “moving of the crops ;” a slack 
demand and low prices exist because the world pro- 
duces more than can be sold at a profit. The vast 
amount of money now invested at very low rates of 
interest, or kept unproductive by seekers for more 
profitable investments, the national bank-notes that 
have been paid back to the Treasury because they 
could not be profitably used, all such currency would 
have been loaned to produce-dealers in good credit 
or who gave security ; but markets are overstocked, 
and dealers are restrained as to purchases, not by a 

. difficulty of obtaining currency, but by the certainty 
that prices will be low, and by the uncertainty as to 
selling at a profit. 

The experiment of issuing coins of less actual 
value than coins of the same denomination previously 
had has often been made, and the disastrous results 
are matters of history. One of them was that the 
laboring classes, by fraud and force, were made to 
submit to receiving smaller shillings (in England) 
than their fathers had received ; and as they did not 
generally receive any increase in the number of the 
shillings, their wages did not purchase as much as 
their fathers’ wages had purchased ; and every time 
the experiment was repeated, it still further dimin- 
ished the value of the wages of the generality of the 
laboring classes. 

An increase in the world’s quantity of silver (not 
met, as it is not met now, by an equivalent increase 
in the demand for it by those who can buy it) re- 
duces its market value; and to keep the purchasing 
power of the shilling or dollar, in which wages are 
paid, at what it was before the increase of the quan- 
tity of silver, the shillings or dollars ought to be 
made heavier in proportion to. the reduced market 
value, and the old shillings and dollars ought to be 
officially declared to be reduced in value. But such 
honesty would not suit the wide-awake get-money- 
by-any-means class. 

British India is now suffering from the change in 
the value of silver; that is, large classes are suffer- 
ing; but the classes of debtors and employers are 
benefited. The silver rupee is not now worth what 
it was, and the large number, including the working 
people, who have made contracts for payment in 
rupees are defrauded. Many of them may not know 
that their rupee will not purchase as much as it did 
formerly because silver is cheaper; they probably 
say commodities are dearer; and, if the working 
classes here have to take their wages in silver dollars 
and in paper money payable in silver dollars—either 
of which will not purchase as much gold as paper 
money payable in gold will—to the extent of the 
difference will the purchasing power of the wages 
` be diminished, and the working man will not see that 

' he has been cheated by cheap silver ; but will say, 
when traders will not give him as much of their 
commodities for a coin of cheap silver as they did 
for a coin of the same weight of silver of a higher 
value, that by some infliction of providence, or by 
some roguish league of the traders, prices have 
risen, 

Irredeemable paper money is more mischievous 
than is paper money that is to be paid in such 
silver coins as is now contemplated. Paper money 
is easier produced than metallic money is, and it has 
been produced in snch quantities as to greatly 
reduce the value of every nominal amount of 
currency, the quantity of it pulling down the value 
of the coins so long as they continued to circulate 
with the paper ; but the coins then became of higher 
value in the bullion market, whither they went, to be 
sold to other countries where coin had a higher value, 
or they were transferred into gold and silver orna- 
ments and utensils for those who were made richer 
by the hocus pocus of irredeemable paper money. 

’ “The Silver bill is mainly designed by its projectors 
to be a source of great emolument to traffickers in 
silver, who want to gain the profit that there will be 
on making ‘silver dollars of less weight than they 
ought to have according to the market price of silver, 
This may be prevented. The profit may be taken by 
the Government, and may perhaps. be used as per- 
quisites, or as an additional salary grab by our legis- 
lators. At the best, it may be beneficially used to 

` reduce the national debt ; but then the profit on the 
coinage will be of the nature of an indirect tax 
upon all creditors, upon fixed incomes, and upon 
wages. MARGARET CHAPPELLSMITH. 

von 11, 1878.0 


New Haven, Dee. 10,1877. 
EDITOR Trura SEEKER, Sir: You are again called upon 
to record another victory for Liberalism, and this, too, in 
‘the hotbed of orthodoxy. The Board of Education of 
New Haven passed the following resolution at their meet- 
ing held on Friday evening, Dec. 7, 1877, by a vote of six 
to three: “ Resolved, That ali religious exercises in the 
public schools shall be dispensed with,” said resolution to 
take effect at the commencement of the next re gular term. 
This, remember, is under the shade of old Yale, and the 
home of a Beecher, a Bacon, a Porter, and & Woolsey ; 
the barracks of blue-skin Presbyterians, and the birth- 
placo of Connecticut Blue Laws, which under this trio of 
superstition once held the populace in submission to their 


| past. 


idols of bigotry, creeds, and dogmas. Do we live in an 
age of progress? Nature says we do! The grass ever 
grows, water continues to run, the earth revolves, disinte- 
gration is visible; the handwriting upon the wall ever 
reminds us of progress, Nature*performs her functions of 
evolution, so with men and minds. I believe the era is 
near at hand when superstitions, creeds, and religious 
bigotry, must find itself recorded in the histories of the 
The future is destined to become famous for its 
liberality and respect for all men’s views, when all new 
phases shall have an impartial hearing. A good work has 
been accomplished. Brave men and women have fought a 
noble batile, but not with the sword. We used not a 
scourge of small cords, neither did we cast great stones 
down upon them, but with forcible arguments appealed to 
to their convictions of justice, and showed the unconstitu- 
tionality of forcing religious exercises within the walls of 
our public schools. Thank, then, the School Board of 
New Haven for their honesty, sagacity and patriotism in 
removing the bone of contention which so long has threat- 
ened to destroy the usefulness of our commen school sys- 
tem. Most respectiully yours, W. M. Stow. 


The Labor Question. 


Macdonald Hauled Over the Coals. 


Jersey Criry, January 10, 1877. 
Mr. D. M BENNETT, Dear Sir: After looking over the 
enlarged copy iof Tau TRUTH SEEKER, I am inclined 
to-think that the plain, common-sense working pecple 
who read its pages will conclude that the enlargement of 
your paper is no advantage to them. Iam quite sure tey 
will so conclude if it shall continue to affoid aspirants for 


newspaper notoriety the opportunity to ventilate their 


ignorance of subjects they boldly assume to enlighten 
others upon. I am impelled to make these remarks by 
reading the article in TuE TRUTH SEEKER of the 5th in- 
stant (the first enlarged number) headed ‘‘The Labor 
Question” and signed Eugene Macdonald. I think his 
allusions to; and his charges made against, the woiking 
classes are very unjust, harsh, and cruel. And his weak 
attempt to ridicule the Land Reform measures put forth 
by men who have devoted their lives to studying the Labor 
Question—to get at the real bottom facts—and io know 
what measures to propose to promote justice and better 
the condition of mankind, I think does very little credit to 
Mr. Macdonald’s intelligence. 

I think his article will make sad the hearts of all honest 
workers that read it, and will gladden the hearts of the 
monopolists and the oppressors. I think the article can 
dono good and will not increase the circulation cf TRE 
TRUTH SEEKER among working people, for all the work- 
ing people and friends of the working people that I have 
met who have read that article, have vehemently 
denounced it—some even saying it was an infamous outrage 
and libel on the character of the Jaboring classes, If Mr. 
Macdonald had given one moment’s thovght as to who the 
criminals now being tried and punished are, I think he 
could not have made that unjustifiable asserticn that the 
sons of the working man keep the ranks cf our criminals 
full and his daughters are our children of shame. As a 
plain working man I would advise Macdonald to get a 
little of that knowledge (at least, on the Labor Question) 
that he says is easier to get than money at present, It may 
save him from many a blunder and foolish notion here- 
after. WILLIAM ROWE, 

A careful reader of TRE TRUTH SEEKER and an earnest 
seeker after Truth and Fair Play. 

— 


Mr. Beeny’s Opinion. 


D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: JLlooked forward to the 
coming of the enlarged TRUTH SEEKER with much satis- 
faction. Although not a subscriber, I am yet a sympathizer, 
as with all Liberal publications, and I honor the man who 
has the courage to fight the old fallacies and errors of super- 
stitions through which humanity has had tostruggle. When 
the paper came to me through the hands of a friend, I eager- 
ly seized it and scanned every article, but “The Labor 
Question,” riveted my attention., Said I, “This is the 
question that has attracted the ablest minds and the most 
devoted friends of humanily throughcut the civilized 
world. lt is worthy a place in THE TRUTH SEEKER,” I read 
the article through, and the paper dropped fr: m my hands 
with a sigh of disappointment and sorrow for the young 
man who could write such a libel upon his class and kind. 
Evidently he is beyond his depth. ‘‘ That there are more 
men in this country than there is work for!” He certainly 
knows but little about the geography of *‘ this country.” 
Is the Labor Question confined toa country? Is it not world. 
wide? Did he ever read what Mr. Neibhur wrote to Baron 
Von Humboldt, while Minister from Prussia to the Court of 
St. James’, in the year 1825? After reflecting on the sub- 
ject, that great historian makes the following summing up: 
‘The world is verging towards barbarism unless that 
which has not been heard of in centuries be revived, namely, 
a redistribution of the lands amongst the pecple of the dif- 
ferent nations.” Mr. McCollough, one of the standard 
writers of England, says on the same subject and with 
greater force: ‘‘ When we reflect on the effecis of the 
combined power of capital and machinery, it is too horrible 
to contemplate, and all we have to do is to fold our arms 
and await the intervention of some contravening cause,” 
That contravening cause is shadowed forth by Mr, Neib- 
hur—a redistribution of the land, whether in ‘‘ten-acre 
cabbage patches,” or according to the natural principles 
of imitation. ~ : 

The workingman’s children ‘‘ are born in poverty, reared 
in ignorance, and die in sin. His sons keep the ranks of our 


criminals full, and his daughters are our children ofshame!” | 


lous a proposition. 


Shame on you, Mr. Macdonald, as the son of a working. 
man! Is it the sons of workingmen that have robbed the 
people of over $30,000,000, during the past three cr four 
years? Was it the workingmen that formed the Credit 
Mobilier that robbed the government of millions of dollars 
and hundreds of millions of acres of the people’s lands? Is 
it workingmen that form the rings in our Legislative halls, 
that control legislation in the interest of capital, to the 
detriment of labor? Isit workingmen who run the moneyed 
and insurance institutions of the ccuntry, that live upon. 
interest and usury, which begets the two extremes of so- 
ciety—the few very rich and the many very poor ? : 
If you have no words of hope and cheer for the class 
that have created the wealth of the world, while inheriting 
only its poverty, do not insult them by a want of sympathy, 
or a mixing up of their trials and sufferings with your no- 
tions of theology, for the Labor Question is a separate and 
distinct question from theology. But the laboring man’s 
needs are the same, no matter what his religious belief 
may be. . H. Beeny, 344 Fourth ave. 
oo 


Mr. Ingalls Enlightens Macdonald, 

Eprror TRUTH SEEKER, Dear Sir: For a long time I 
have waited to see if you would not turn your search in 
the direction of labor and of the land. Io your issue of 
Jan. Sth, on reading the heading of a communication, I 
thought you had really begun the investigation in your 
columns of the ‘‘ Labor Question.” I was, therefore, 
hardly prepared to find in the very first paragraph a slur 
cast upon Land Reformers, as wishing to divide the earth 
and sea into ‘‘ten-acre cabbage patches.” The writers 
discovery, that ‘‘there are more men in this country than 
there is work for,” is worthy of an Apache Indian, who 
thinks that “‘ scarcity of game” is a good reason why a 
neighboring tribe should be exterminated, or at least its 
increasing population killed off, Of course, no sensible 
political economist would think of questioning so ridicu- 
France, with a population of fifteen 
proportionately where we have ove, is the only civilized 
country on the globe in which labor is fully employed, and 
where there is little complaint of over-production. And, 
by the way, France nearly a century ago tried this ‘‘ten 
acre cabbage-patch ” plan, and it is logical to assume that 
it (imperfectly as it was applied) has largely contributed to 
her industrial prosperity, by furnishing opportunity of 
self-employment, whenever the system of monopoly has 
failed. , 

The increase of workers the writer seems to regard aga 
great misfortune, because it tends to overstock the labor 
market. Now this may be a just subject for consideration, 
for the individual workingman ; but its fallacy as an ele- 
ment in political economy is seen the moment we reflect 
that it involves the complementary proposition, viz., that 
an increase of consumers would increase the demand for 
productions. Even if the nonsensical idea that there were 
more men than there was work for had any foundation in 
fact, it would serve just as well as an argument in favor 
of a more rapid increase of consumers as for a restriction 
on the reproduction of producers. But this seems to re- 
quire an exercise of the logical facuities to which no one 
once bitten with the Malthusian virus seems equal. 

This writer is equally unfortunate as to facts in his 
sweeping libel on workingmen, that their ‘“‘sans keep the 
ranks of our criminals full,” and that their ‘‘ daughters are 
our children of shame.” As if to show the absurdity of- 
such puerile general statements, in the past week the 
annual report has been made by the Police Department, in 
which all the arrests have been given for the past year. In 
the classification there appears a large proportion of those 
who are not usually regarded as belonging to the working- 
class, viz. : agents 3896, artists 31, brokers 152, clergymen 
16, editors and reperters, 108, grocers 456, hotel and 
saloon keepers, 8,106, lawyers, 151, merchants 544, physi- 
cians 114, teachers, 48. Nearly one half of the whole are 
classed as those who have ‘‘no occupation.” Now, as the 
poor usually have their children put to some occupation, it 
is fair to assume that this class are quite largely drawn 
from the more well to-do, who ‘“‘ have a right to use rum 
and tobacco, when they can afford it,” The statement that 
the intelligent shun drink, and that ‘‘the rich drink mod- 
erately,” will bear no better comparison with facts, It is 
evident that something more is wanted than ‘‘education,” 
as ‘a remedy for hard times,” viz: to make a sensible use 
of it. i 

The writer's attack upon the monopolists and the clergy 
call for no remark from me. Nor dol wish to appear as 
the advocate for the interference of Government to furnish 
work for people who will not set themselves to work 
when they have the opportunity. But it is notorious, and 
must be familiar to every one who has studied the subject 
of industrial economy, that Government, through its sanc- 
tions of monopoly, particularly of the land, is a perpetual 
interference with the right of the producer to employ 
himself. In the first treatise ever published in our lan- 
guage on political economy, Dr. Adam Smith clearly 
points out the consequence of the land system to create “a 
monopoly” on every thing that is produced from the land. 
What the land reformers ask of legislation particularly is, 
to repeal its class laws and’ keeps its hands of. With 
freedom of access to the soil, increase of producers and of 
consumers would be one and the same thing. It is also ’ 
worthy the consideration of the Malthusians, that the. op- 
pressed and defrauded, as by a compensatory law of nature, 
multiply mest rapidly; and thatin proportion as their con- 
dition improves, the tendency becomes reversed. 

It is to be hoped that this writer, who wields so ready a 
pen, will mature his thoughts by a careful study of the 
Labor Problem in all its bearings. 

Yours, &., 


J. K, Incas, 


e Tth Seeker, 


January 26, 1878. 


ignorance, from superstition, from damn 
meanness. I have read every number of 
your paper for five years, and the only ob- 
scenity Lever saw in it was the naked truth. 
That’s what’s the matter with Ghoul Com- 
stock and all the other Christian ghouis 
who are supporting him. I was six years 
an ardent Congregationalist, but nevera 
ghoul, . I don’t like ghouls. Ido not be- 
lieve a quarter of the Christians are ghouls, 
I:hate acruel man or acruel woman ora 
cruel God, and I almost hate those who do 
not hate them, too, Comstock is by 
nature acruel devil,a mercenary wretch, a 
sneak, a monster—fitted by nature for the 
very part he is acting. 

I- send herewith a list of names to one of 
your petitions, Not that we are in favor of 
the publication or circulation cf obscene 
literature. It is infamous! A man who 
will publish, sell, circulate, buy, or read 
it, is unfit to mingle in decent society, But 
weare not in favor of going back tothe 
good old times when -Puritanic ghouls 
fined, whipped, beat, banished, imprisoned, 
mutilated, burned, and murdered unbe- 
lievers for ‘‘Christ’s sake,” Jesus was 
heterodox—was literally an Infidel—was 
murdered for blasphemy and for his bitter 
hostility to the orthodox religion of that 
day, by as dirty a pack of devils as ever 
went unhung, set ou by priests and 
other church scoundrels. Suppose Jeaus 
was here now, preaching against church 
diabolism as he did then. They’d make 
short work of him unless five thousand 
Infidels attended him as a body guard, 
especially in bis travels through New York 
city. and Texas. Localities, like individ- 
uals, that most deserve thé wrath and need 
the mercy of the Christian God are invari- 
ably the most intolerant and blood-thirsty 
in pursuing those who deviate, The good, 
the pure, and the virtuous are ever the most 
charitable. 

Why does not some Eastern Liberal, who 
desires to go West, organize & colony of 
Liberals and settle together in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado, or Texas? Almost 
every week a colony from some Eastern or 
foreign State buys afew sections of land 
and setiles in Kansas. 


Letters from Friends. 


Auton, ILL., Jan, 9, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: The first 
number of your fine sixteen-page paper is 
received, aud I am reminded that my time 
of subscription expires Jan. ist, so I begin 
With the first enlarged paper and enclose 
the $3. When you tirst started your modest 
little monthly in Paris, IH., some four years 
since, I had my doubts of its success, and 
when you changed itto a semi-monthly I 
doubted the propriety of the enterprise, but 
when you changed it to an eight-page week- 
ly I was surprised still more at what seemed 
to me bordering on recklessness. Now I 
~ doubt no longer. When, in the face of hard 
times and failures, you push the paper .up 
to its present grand size, there would 
seem to be no such a word as fail in your 
vocabulary. ae 

I see your trial is still pendiug, and if the 
tyrant and inquisitor Comstock concludes 
to try his hand on you, and the trial comes 
off, you Gan count on five dollars more from 
me, and if you bring suit against him for 
damages, I will make it ten dollars. Iwas 
sorry and disgusted at the article in the 
Index where the editor virtually turns you 
over to the tender mercies of the inquisitor, 
and says to his friends to stand off, while he 
holds up his kid-gloved hands, as the tyrant 
passes by, in token of hisinnocence. This 
may please afew: of Mr. Abbot’s friends, 
but it will not satisfy the bold thinker, who 
sees behind this thiu veil of obscenity the 
Young Men’s Christian Inquisition, which 
only desires to crush your paper, and Free- 
thought with it. When that is done, Mr. 
Abbot's white hands would not save him 
from a like fate, and it is strange he does not 
see this fact. 

No doubt this pious Christian Inquisition 
is busy sending the Bible to all parts of the 
country, regardiess of its obseene and dis- 
gusting stories. Let them read the piti- 
fulstory of the young brother who refused 
to cohabit with his brother’s widow, also of 
the good prophet, when he lost his ring, aud 
of Abraham on the house tops with his 
father’s concubines, and of father David 
when he espied the beautiful wife of Uriah, 
and the most disgusting story of all where 
the drunken Lot debauched his daughters. 
I dare not describe, or even tell these horrid 
stories as they stand recorded in the Bible. 
If I should, I should justly -stand convicted 
of violating the purity of the mails, but let 
this pious Christian Inquisition read these 
loathsome tales, and then tel! me whether 
their real object is to protect the purity of 
the mails, and morals of the young, or 
whether it is not to crush Freethought, and 
a free press, under what they are pleased to 
term blasphemy.’ The veil is too thin, and 
the Index’s soft words and white hands can- 
not diguise it. 

j Yours truly, 


S. R, SHEPPERD. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 20, 1878. 

D. M. Benner, Dear Old Friend: So the 
*‘ Inquisitor General” has been obliged to 
forego the pleasure of having his divine () 
pleasure gratified for once, and allow me the 
pleasure of congratulating you on your for- 
tunate escape from theclutchesof that hydra- 
headed monster the church. It would have 
been a great loss to the Liberals of America 
to have lost the bright thoughts that flow 
from your fertile brain, May you live long 
years before you are forced to become a 
martyr for the cause, for you are endearing 
yourself to the hearts of thousands you 
know not of, and had your prosecution gone 
on, you would have found more substantial 
aid flowing into help you to fight our cause, 
Your expose of the Comstock cases shows 
us the true character of your arch-enemy. 
He isa noble specimen of a Torquemada, 
but let him'!and his Society of Christian 
Asses have their way, we shali soon see the 
stake in fair America, but I hope Old Split- 
foot will soon stop his capers for him, 


D. R. SPARKS. 


WEBSTER, MAss., Jan., 16, 1878. 
My Dear MR. BENNETT: Well, it seems 
by the last TRura. SEEKER that you are 
again let loose to enjoy the same privileges 
that the rest of us have. Some time ago I 
gave you my promise that my husband and 
myself would give you ten dollars towards 
helping you pay your fine, fully expecting 
at that time that you would surely be beat- 
en by our pious law-givers, But as you 
are to have no trial I shall not forward you 
the money. My excuse for the withdrawal 
is that we have not got the money to spare, 
unless absolutely necessary. And as our 
names have stood among the promised do- 
nors, Iam perfectly willing that this letter 
should be published, for I do not want the 
credit of doing that which I have not done. 
I enclose to you in this a money order to 
pay for my TRUTH SenxEr for one year; 
also, one dollarjfor Payne’s Age of Reason, to 
be credited to James Forbes, Webster, 
Mass. Yours truly, 
MERGARET FLINT. 


New BEDFORD, MASS. 

Dzar D. M: Your last paper, so full of 
information about Comstock, will not fail to 
open the eyes of thousands of persons who 
have been'heretofore uninformed. about the 
character of this man and the inquisitous 
methods he has descended to use (if indeed 
itis a descent for him to be villainous), to 
ensnare the unwary and bring poverty and’ 
misery upon their families. You have done 
well to show up the unconstitutionality and 
gross injustice of a law which can be made 
to sap away the foundations of our civil and 
individual liberties. No Dred Scott decision 
or Compromise Bill ever threatened to 
jeopardize and destroy so much of human 
rights, as does this unjust law. ‘Who does 
not see inthe arrest of yourself and Hey- 
wood that it is the mailed hand of a religion 
seeking as of old to destroy those whose 
truths they cannot refute? Whatconnection, 
relation, or similatity is there between the 
obscene picture business and that of pub- 
lishing most fearlessly the truths of science 
and delinquencies of ministere? Obscenity! 
The Bible has more obscenity than any 
other book which is on sale in the stores. 
Obscenity !: When Train published the 
obscenities of the Bible, he was putin prison 
for it, but the craven hypocrites did not 
dareto give hima fair trial, It needs no 
discussion to prove this a bad law, for any 
law that will clothe one man with authority 
to go about and arrest law-abiding citizens, 
throw them into jail, put them to expense, 
expose them to ill-repute, and yet decline to 
give them a trial when the victimizer sees 
that he cannot convict them, is an exceed- 
ingly wicked law. Iam pleased to know 
that Mr, Heywood is going to drag the 
would-be-inquisitor before a court of jus- 
tice. I wish yon also may yet deem it best 
to do the same, Despair not of the justice 
of your course; itis not finished but only 
begun. Why did Comstock arrest you for 
the ‘Open Letter to Jesus Christ ” and the 
marsupial tract? Did he not know that it 
was not only out of his busines, but that he 
could not get up a case against you? The 
common people all over the land know it, if 
he does not. When I first heard of your ar- 


Scranton, Pa., Jan. 11, 1878. 
Dear BENNETT: Enclosed you will find 
six dollars to pay subscription for TRUTH 
SeEESR one year for R, D. Plimpff, and one 
year for A. H. Hartley. Toe TRUTH SEEKER 
as enlarged is worth double its price, and if 
you are true to your promise of printing the 
sermons of Adler, Frothingham, and Chad- 
wick, they will fully be worth the subscrip- 
tion price themselves, With anxiety we 
watch your case with Comstock, and hope 
he has felt what a hornets’ nest he raked up, 

and wisely drop it. 
R. D. Puuwerr & A. H HARTLEY. 


Troy, KANSAS, JAN. 9, 1878. 

Hon. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Or 
shall I not address you as Saint Bennett, 
along with the other glorious martyrs, 
heroes and saints (as yet uncanonized in 
the Infidel calendar)? Whereas I once ad- 
mired, with an admiration akin to worship, 
Saint Paul of old for his dauntless hero- 
ism in adversity and his unconquerable 
determination to preach what he thought 
. the truth, in spite of hell, now I cannot 
(and wish not to)repress a feeling of 
hearty sympathy and unbounded admira- 
tion for youin your most noble, honora- 
` bie, brave, able, cool, calm, persistent, and 
determined efforts to declare the truth aud 
preach salvation toa dying world, Not 
salvation from penalty (a rogue’s salvation) 
but salvation from sin—from error, from 


reat I was in Ohio, and in conversation with | An Open Letter to the President of 


the first man I met, nota lawyer either, he 
maintained that Comstock had no case. I 
refer tothis simply to point out the fact 
that the common people understand their 
rights, and, let us trust, will not readily sur- 
render them. W.S. BELL. 


FRIEND BENNETT : Your opponent, Mr. 
Teed, says ‘‘the word hydrogen is a com- 
pound of two Greek words, hueder, water, 
‘and geunao, to produce. Hydrogen is the 
water producer according to the application 
of the term employed to designate it, and 
it is simply water in its positive or male 
form,” etc. Itis well Known that water is 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen in cer- 
tain definite proportions. To say that hy- 
drogen is “the water producer,” is there- 
fore untrue, As Mr. Teed says he is op- 
posed to modern science, he may be unwill- 
ing to admit as true what I have stated. I 
hope, however, he is suflciently open to 
conviction to believe the evidence of his 
senses, and so I instance the following: 
Water may be resolved int» its original ele- 
ments in the manner herein stated. Intoa 
gun-barre] which has been entirely closed 
at the breech, pour a small quantity of 
water, place the barrel in a hot firein such 
a position that the water will not escape, 
Soon the water will begin to boil, steam 
will be formed and find its way toward the 
open end of the barrel. Before reaching 
this point, however, it has undergone a 
change, has parted with its oxygen, and hy- 
drogen gas alone will issue from the mouth 
of the barrel. Upon examination, it will be 
noticed that the interior surface ‘of the bar- 
relis oxygenized, the oxygen in the steam 
having a great affinity for iron forms the 
oxide of iron, and hydrogen, the other con- 
stituent of steam, is the remaining product 

The galvanic battery will also demonstrate 
in the plainest manner what water is com- 


posed of. Place the negative and positive: 


poles in water, and bubbles will be seen to 
rise, hydrogen gas from one pole and oxy- 
gen gas from the other, and under the ac- 
tion of the battery the water will entirely 
disappear. The resulting products of the 
decomposition of water may be verified by 
other experiments. Those I have mentioned 
are the simplest and most palpable to the 
senses. 


Charity. 


"WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE; WITH CHARITY 
FOB ALL.” 
In speaking of a person’s faults, 
Pray, don’t forget your own; 
Remember, those with homes of glass 
` Should never throw a stone. 
If we have nothing elso to do 
Than talk of those who sin, 
'T were better we look to ourselves, 
And at that point begin. 


‘We have no right to judge a man 
Until he’s fairly tried. n 
Should we not like his company 
We know the world is wide, 
He may have faults—and who has not? 
The old as well as young— 
Perhaps we may. for all we know, 
Have fiity for his one. 
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T’ll tell you of a better plan, 
And find it works full well, 

To try your own defects to eure 
Ere others’ faults you teil. 

And though I sometime hope to be 
As goodas gome I know, 

My own shortcomings bid me let 
The faults of others go. 


Now, let us all, when we begin’ 
To stander friend or foe, 
Think of the harm one word may do 
To those we little know; 
Remembering curses, chicken-like, 
Somotimes to roost come home; 
Don’t speak of others’ faults until 
You have none of your own, 


Cousin EvE. 
New York, Jan. 10, 1878, 
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B, F. Underwood, in Boston Inyes- 


tigator. 

This author (Hudson Tuttle) is one of the 
ablest of his school. His works denote the 
thinker and investigator. He is impressed 
with the spirit of modera thought. Some 
years ago he wrote two scientific works which 
at the time impressed me with their orig- 
inality and boldness, It is no small credit to 
Mr, Tuttle that those works, written more 
than fifteen years ago, contain very little 
that may be considered crude or obsolete 
to-day, while most of the positions taken 
and views advanced have been confirmed 
by subsequent discoveries and develope- 
ments. This work, ‘‘ Career of Religions 
Ideas,” shows that the author has pondered 
carefully the subject of religion in all its 
bearings, He writes with a fullness of in- 
formation as conspicuous as his vigor of 
intellect. He makes no compromise with 
error, but is always manly and fair. His 
views are very heterodox, wicked and blas- 
phemous from the standpoint of the 
orthodox Christian. Revelations, whether 
from gods or angels, are no authority for 
hin. He knows nothing about a creator of 
the Universe, and frankly admitsit. On the 
whole, the work isacredit to Mr. Tuttle, 
and a valuable contribution to Freethought 
literature. 

From Prog. J. W, Pier. 

As thinker, writer, philosopher, Hudson 
Tuttle may be considered the Aristotle of 
the Spiritual Dispensation. 


the U. S. 


‘Sim: In the hope of promoting » better 
appreciation and a better protection of the 
Indians, L beg leave to offer the following 
suggestions: It is assumed that the dark- 
skinned aborigines are the ‘‘Savages”’ and 
that the white-skinned Americans are the civ- 
ilized, when the fact is that he is the most 
va Savage who is the most selfish, and the 
more of art and science he has, the greater 
is his power to oppress his fellows; hence 
the man who acts like the dog in the manger, 
grabbing that which does not belong to him, 
and which is needed by another, is the most 
brutish, and the real Savage; and it is re- 
markable that all the facts of history and 
the most authentictestimony assures us that 
the aggression of the whites, as illustrated 
by the dog, has broken every treaty and 
commenced every war which has ever oc- 
cured between the Indians and the whites. 
Gen. Harney affirms that he has been a fron- 
tiersman for fifty years, and that during that 
time in every War against the Indians they 
were inthe right and the whites were in 
the wrong. Gen. John E. Wool affirmed 
that the Oregon Indian war of ‘54-6 which 
cost the country $10,000,000, “was got up 
by a set of white rowdies, who were un- 
worthy of the name of men.” : 

« The Right Rev. Bishop Clark said in a 
public speech, that there is nat on the face 
of the earth a people who are more wronged 
and robbed of everything which is dear to 
humanity than are the aborigines of this çon- ` 
tinent, 

The Rev. Dr. Sunderland (chaplain of the 
Senate) said that ‘when our posterity shall 
‘read of the treatment of the Indians by their 
fathers they will wonder why God did not 
cause the earth to open and swallow them 
up.” Now if these statements are true, 
surely itis time that the term ‘ Savage” 
was applied to those to whom it belongs, in- 
stead of being used as a cloak to cover the 
brutality which they practice, and in con- 
firmation of this view we have the testimony 
of Webster's Dictionary (see under the word 
savage”), ‘the American Indians sre re- 
markable for their hospitality ito strangers 
and for their fidelity to friends,” and 1 will 
add, for their justice to their enemies. 

Mrs. Jessie Fremont lived alone more or 
less for two years with the Indians, Gen. 
Houston lived six years, and the Right Rev. 
Bishop Whipple has lived fourteen years 
with them, and they all agree in the state- 
ment of the Hon. Felex A. Brunet (Indian 
Commissioner) that ‘‘ when the Indians are 
kindly treated, they are quite tractable and 
easily moulded in the right.” 

When all the circumstances connected 
with death of Gens, Canby and Custer and 
many others are known, it will be seen that 
each of them fell in accord with the law by 
which the crawling worm turns-on the foot 
that crushes it. 

And sir, I ask, wasj*it not a needless and 
unjust waste of life and money in forcing 
the Sioux to the Missouri River last Fall 
against their will and against an existing 
treaty, and was notthe pursuit of Sitting Bull 
and Chief Joseph a violation of their 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
peness? I think if justice could speak, it 
would say that inasmuch as these Indians 
believe that they could have better protec- 
tion under a Queen than they had under a 
President, it was an outrage upon common 
humanity to waste life and money to pre- 
vent them from getting it. I think the 
case is clear that the Indians being unjustly 
called ‘‘Savages’’ have on that account 
been deprived of that regard which is due 
to them as equal fellow-men, 

Another cause of difficulty grows out of 
the assumption that as the Indians are 
‘* Savages” they have no true conception of 
God, and of goodness, and it is therefore a 
Christian duty to press upon them Christian 
creeds and customs, which many of them in- 
stinctively repel, Because of their inherent 
reyerence for the Great Spirit, whom they 
hear in the thunder and fee) in the sunshine 
and see in the stars above and in the flowers 
and fruits of the earth, thus looking from na- 
ture up to nature’s God, they cannot accept 
the missionaries’ statement about the crea- 
tion, and the fall, and the mission of Christ. 
Some of the tribes believe that the Great 
Spirit caused them to come from a pair of 
bears, and other tribes believe that they 
came from a pair of eagles; and if, as 
scientists affirm, man came from a pair of 
monkeys, and the Bible says that he was 
formed from the dust of the earth, it is no 
wonder that the Indians cannot see any supe- 
riority in the white man’s origen over their 
own. They also say that it is not true that the 
serpent ever walked on his tail, or that it 
now eats dust, for it eats what it can cateh, 
and it goes on its belly now as it always 
must have done; and they say that although 
the white race may have been conceived in 
sin and shaped in iniquity, the Indians are 
not, and that Christ did not come. to them 
and if he had they would not have crucified 
him, and as the ‘‘ preached gospel” has not 
brought to them ‘“‘peace on earth and glad 
tidings of great joy,” but instead they have 
suffered robbery, sorrow, and’ destruction 
from the racë who preaches it, they have in 
consequence lost all confidence in anything 
which the white manjtells them. 

Another assumption is that the Indiana, 
being ‘‘ Savages,” are destined to perish, and 
it is useless to use means to avert their: 
doom. Now it seems to the writer that this. 
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1s much like the thought of ‘‘a certain rich 
‘man who was clothed in purple and ftne 
linen and who lived sumptuously every day” 
relative to a poor beggar that lay at his gate 
sorely afflicted.and covered with rags; but 
the sequel shows his sad mistake, and that 
itis not superior wealth nor high position 
which frees men from selfishness and sav- 
agiam, but on the contrary it helps themin 
their power to harm, as we see in the Tweeds 
and the Belknaps and in a host of swindling 
speculators who victimize alike the white 
man and the Indians. It is this class *‘ whose 
inhumanity to man makes countless thou- 
sands mourn.” These are the real ‘‘Sav- 
ages’ who are ‘‘destined to pass away” 
before the march of a true civilization, while 
the good of every race and grade and color 
will live and multiply until the ancient 
prophecy is fulfilled ‘‘ when righteousness 
shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
great deep.” 

In giving this statement from the Bible as 
well a3 from the Indians’ standpoint I reflect 
no blame upon any person or party, because 
I know that human beings act accord- 
ing to their developments; if they are on the 
animal plane, they will act the brute, and 
therefore there is no cure for the difficulties 
with the Indians nor escape from the re- 
tributions which now afflicts our country, 
but by the golden rule ‘‘do unto them as we 
would wish to be done unto; for whatsoever 
a man soweth (good or evil) that shall he 
also reap,” and in regard to the mode by 
which existing difficulties can be adjusted 
to insure abiding peace, the writer will 
offer a few suggestions in another opén 
letter. Respectfully, 

JOHN BrEson. 


Science Hall, 8th street, New York, 
Jan. 23, 1878, 
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St. Patrick’s Church. 


SERMON BY A REDEMPTIONIST FATHER, 

One bright! Monday morning of late, at halt- 
past five, one of the Redemptionist fathers 
preached as follows in St, Patrick’s church: 

The art of printing has been considered by 
some tobe agreat invention wherever it has 
been introduced, but, like all other things 
which are good in themselves, it has often 
been used for other purposes than those for 
which it was Intended. It has beenused for other 
purposéesthan disseminating sound doctrine 
and sound morals. I wish to speakto you this 
morning aboutthe classes of literature you 
must not read, about bad books, and bad pa- 
pers. All bad books, or all books forbidden by 
the Ohurch to beread by good Catholics, may 
be classed under three heads: first, those 
whose direct tendency is to destroy the doc- 
trines of the Church; secondly, those whose 
influence destroys morals and doctrine indi- 
rectly; thirdly, those whose tendency is 
neither one nor the other, but to destroy faith, 
I would wara you, my children, against ail 
such, First,infidel books, by which is meant 
books written againstrevelations andintended 
to destroy a belief in things supernatural—I 
may mention among these the worksof Tom 
Paine, Darwin, Huxley and such men—accept- 
ing only the natural and disbelieving the sup- 
ernatural. Buch books are forbidden by the 
Church: even a priest is not permittedto read 
them, except by permission of the archbishop, 

“who gets the permission from Rome. This 
permission is sometimes granted to those 
whose duty itis to refutethem. hen there is 
another class which, while they cannot, strictly 
speaking, be called infidel, are heretical. Such 
books include 
ALL PROTESTANT WORKS, BEGINNING FIBST WITH 

THE BIBLE. 

If anybody asks me if the Bible is the Word of 
God, I answer: If they mean the Catholic 
Bible—Yos; if they mean the Protestant Bibie 
~No. The latter isthe word of the devil, and 
is a lie, because written by the father of lies. 
When Luther leftthe Ohurch he immediately 
changed the Bible to justify his actions, and 
they have been at it ever since, until now there 
are no less than four thousand variations in 
the Protestant Bible, consisting of texts left 
out, parts of texts suppressed, additions, and 
alterations in punctuation which changethe 
meaning, This book Catholics are warned 
against. Do not think because the Church 
forbids the reading of itthat she isa tyrant, 
If a mother saw her child haye a razor in its 
hand would she not immediately take it away ? 
Well, the Protestant Bible is a razor in the 
hand of a child; a man may use & razor þe- 
cause he knows how, and a priest may read by 
permission a Protestant Bible because his edu- 
cation is such asto not makeit dangerous to 
him, Some willtell you a Catholic is not al- 
lowed to read any Bible; if any one Bays a 
OathoHe cannot read a Catholic Bibletell him 
he isa liar—tellhim he is ajackasas. Tell him 
for me—with my compliments— 

HE I8 A JACKASS. 


This class of literature also comprises those 
newspapers and tracts, of whatsoeverkind, that 
make fun of your religion, AndI find that in 
this city are some which are not only forbid- 
den by the fact that they ridicule your religion 
but are also spéelally forbidden by the areh- 
bishop of this diocese; and yet I learn that 
some Catholics read thom ! How much better 
it would befor the Ohurch if she were ridof 
such! A Catholia ought not to beashamed of 
his religion and read a paper of this kind to 
escape the sneer of Protestants. He then be- 
comes a lick-spittle of Protestants. When a 


` lukewarm, milz-and-water Oatholic like this 
comes to me. and sayshe needstoon account 


telling books are forbidden, because only God 
can foretell future events; even the angels are 
unable to do this, how much less men! Also all 
books of immoral tendencies purporting to be 
medical works and intended to encourage im- 
proper practices, especially those illustrated 
with improper cuts that a Catholic eye should 
never seejand all novels and light reading, Now, 
what is the duty of a Catholic when a book 
published by a Bible Society is placed in his 
hands, or when @ lady with a blue veil and a 
reticule on herarm, looking like a potato taken 
from the cellar, where it has been for ten years, 
hands youa tract, or,if you won’t take one, 
sticks it under the door or in at the window ? 
Some of you are fond of the weed—some of you 
smoke—then 

JUST LIGHT YOUR PIPH OR CIGAR WITH IT, * 
or let your wife make coffee with it. These 
tracts generally have four or five leaves, and 
are written by Methodist ministers, who have 
no money intheir pockets, and itis done to 
make monsy and get a living. These tracts 
will perhaps tell you that works are not neces- 
sary tosalvation, or tell you untrue stories 
about priests and nuns. Burn them; and when 
you have any doubts abouta publication, come 
and ask your father confessor. If you can- 
read, buy Catholic books and papers; subscribe 
to them,—they will make a good Catholic 
of you, and you will be able to fight Protes- 
tants with your intellect as well as your fists; 
the former being a more effective way. 

i e Bp 


Religion and th Publie Schools. 


On one side religionists claim that the pub- 
lic schools maks atheists, and on the other 
that the influence of religion in them is cramp- 
ing the power of education. The Oatholie 
Church says that the schools cannot flourish 
without its benediction, and the Protestant 
Church contends that if the Bible is taken from 
the schools religion will be lost, But inthe 
din of this controversy the people are begin- 
ning to know that learning is not necessarily 
associated with any particular dogma or 
denomination. Their Catholicism, Protest- 
antism, the Bible. priests and parsons—all 
standin the way of progress, They threw all 
the higher responsibility of the scholar away 
with the mumbled prayer. Is it possible that 
this should have the power of quickening the 
mind or of making the pupil more fit to meet 
the Master? The public schools will not be 
perfect until they are completely unsectarian. 
Thero must be no priest, no pastor, no SACIA- 
ment, no Bible in them. The whole question 
must be to rationally educate the young mind 
for the best enjoyment of an intellectual life. 
The office of teaching must not be condemned 
to asubordinate; let religion lift its-hand off 
and leave the results to conviction alone, The 


their abiding places there. But if oil wells 
can be generally introduced, the surroundings 
ofthe sanctuary will be lighted up with a 
brighter lustre than the phosphoric gleams 
that have often been seen. But it will not do 
for any one ¢hurehin atownto have a monop- 
oly of the flowing oil. Pew rents will go down, 
and collection boxes be neglected to such an 
extent that ail the other churches will lose 
their members. Instead of starvingthe min- 
ister, and charging high pew rents to worship- 
pers, the oleaginous church can keepits pastor 
in princely style, and declare a dividend every 
week or two to each original pewholder. It 
can spare money enough to supply all the 
Madagascar people with trousers and fiannel 
shirts, and furnish everybody in Timbuctoo 
with a hymn-book, too, 


I Wish it Were Respectable. 


I wish it were respcctable to lead án honest 
life, 

To speak the truth at every turn, no 
the strife 

That Bibles, books, and selfish priests have 
taught so very long; 

I wish it were respectable to sing another 
pong. 


Iwish it were respectable hypocrisy to shun, 

And let the world know what we are by what 
we've said and done; 

To teach the little children they are not al} 
deflled : 

Because Eve ate that apple where knowledge 
swactly smiled. 


matter for 


I wish it were respectable an Infidél tobe . 

To every false theology, on ocean. land, or sea; 

To loosen chains of slavery that custom’s laws 
have forged, 

And pull down every throne on earth where 
sits amortal lord. 


I ue it were respectablé for women to be 
Tee 

To own the soul God gave to her, and from all 
bondage flee; : 

That man no more shall be her lord, to teli her 
when and where 

She may learn wisdom from his lips, and 
when she must forbear. 


I wish it were respectable for man to learn the 

cause, - 

That woman, too, is human, made so by Na- 
ture’s laws; 

Andso amend his customs, his prejudice for- 
sake, 

That she may bea helpmeet in all the laws he 
makes. 


I wish it were respectacie to reason out the 
plan, 


intrusion of formal religion breeds sectarian 
strife, We have Catholic and Protestant text- 
books. histories, interpretations of the sciences 
andalithe rest,none of them having a com- 
prehensive view of their subjects and all bent 
on imposing their own peculiar views upon the 
American youth. This isan outrage of inde- 
seribable magnitude; it is a thing against 
which svery manin the country should array 
himself. We know that history, philosophy 
and thesciences need not be-sectarian; that 
Romanism, Protestantism, the Greek Church— 
all are but sects; that they are ethically the 
same and seeking identical interests. Inthe 
light of this knowledge of truth, the books put 
into the hands of our boys and girls should not 
be on the side of Romanism or of Protestant- 
ism, but on the grounds of eternal truth, 
Unless the schools be anti-sectarian they must 
degenerate, and can never fulfill their mission 
to educate Americans, 
GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION, 
- Certain people belisve that we would be more 
happy by constitutionally avowing ourselves a 
Christian people; that our not saying this by 
the voice of Congress leaves us in the place of 
outlaws among nations. The opponents of 
this measure think it is illogical, useless and 
unoonstitutional, having nothing whatever to 
do with the working of the laws, Theideathat 
the avowal of Christianity in the Constitution 
would make the American people more happy 
or prosperous is absurd, and it is hard to 
believe that any set of men could entertain 
suoh a frenzied notion. What expectation is 
there in the heart of the people that this alter- 
ation of the Constitution would make the mil- 
lions better off? Many of them are unable to 
read it, and more who cannot understand the 
meaning thereof. It is needful that Americans 
should eall their attention from abroad and 
fix it sharply athome. Let religion appoint no 
chaplains in the army, navy, or legislature 
upon whose idle prayers the ignorant should 
depend; appoint no Sabbath to be kept in any 
particular way other than thatof the general 
desire. Let religion set no fast or feast days, 
telling people when they ought to be sorrowful 
or gldd. The people can find these. things 
unerringly enough for themselves, We have 
not had an opportunity, because of the strug- 
gles between Church and State, to see what an 
unsectarian governmént could do, Let the 
State mind its own affairs and religion bless 
the world as bestit knows how.—From a ser- 
mon by 0. B. Frothingham, 
Oe 


Write most churches are groaning under 
onerous burdens of mortgage, and some are 
counting up the arrears of unpaid interest, the 
Lutheran Ohurch of Beaver City, Pa.,is enjoy- 
ing freedom from financial pressure by reason 
of having an oil well on its premises. The 
continued flow of the dark and olerginous 
stream from this wellsufficesto keapthe church 
onitsfeet. These Lutherans now have no need 
of the sixpenny pincushion, the cake raffle 
or the bowl of weak oyster soup, forthe time- 
honored church fair is no longer a necessity 
withthem. ‘Time was when churchyards were 
frightful places, especially at night, on account 
he spooks which were suppesed to make | 


at 


How Nature caused this earth to be, and how 
the law made man; 
And if the true philosophy should kill the 


BIBLE Gop, 

I wish it were respectable to put him ’neath 
the sod. . 

I wish it were respectable to love all days 
alike, 


And not on Sunday preach and pray, and Mon- 
day morning fight; g 

To know that ailthe week is good, was so by 
Nature given, 

And Sunday notthe only day to learn the way 
fo heaven, 


Iwishit were respectable for Freedom to be 
bold, 

To grapple with old tyranny that long has 
cursed the world, 

And hurl him from his gilded throne to un- 
known depths below; 

Oh! if it were respectable it shortly would be 
80. 


Iwish it were respectable to strangle gray- 
haired lies, 

And not because they’ re OLD AND GRAY applaud 
them tothe skies: 

To place all dogmas, hooks, and creeds upon 

n their real worth, - 

And if they do not stand the test, count them of 
good a dearth, 


I wish it were respectable to own we don’t be- 


lieve 

That Jonah lived in whaledom so long, and 
took his ease, 

Or Elijah, with his flery coach, went upto 
heaven so high, 

Oh! I wish it were respectable to-say, “THAT 18 
A LIE!” 


I wish it were respectable for ministers of 
grace, 

If they have loved anothor’s wife and kissed 
her out of place, 

To be no cowards at their posts, but own the 
truth-as well, 

And let the-world say what it will.orsend them 
straight to bell, 


The Conflict Between Church and 
l State. 
LECTURES BY F, ©. WALKER. 


i, The National Reform; or, God in the Con- 
stitution. 

2. The State Secularization Movement. 

3. Taxation, Republican and the Opposite, 

4, Religion inthe School, 

5. The State and the Sabbath. 

6. National Protection for National Citizens. 

7. Education and the State. 

8. Who Shall Vote ? 

9. The Duties of Liberals, 

10, The Liberal League and Politics. 

11, The Modern Inquisition. 

12. The Final Autbority in Morals, 

Willlecture in the West until the 1st of April 
for actual expenses. Especially desirous to 
assist in the organization of Liberal Leagues 

Address . EH, O, WALEER, Forence, Iowa, 
_ Lock Box B. : ; 


Useful Recipes. 


COLLARED PorK.—A leg of fresh pork, two 
tablespoonfuls of pewdered sage, two of sweet 
marjoram, ons ef sweet basil, one-quarter 
ounce mace, powdered, one-balf ounce cloves, 
two nutmegs, one bunch of pot-herbs, chopped 
fine, one loaf of stale bread, grated fine, one- 
half pound butter, two eggs, one tablespoontful 
salt, black pepper to taste; mix all with grated 
bread and eggs; take out the bone of the ieg 
of pork, rub the meat on both sides well with 
salt, spread the seasoning thick in the hole 
mage by taking out the bone, and tie up 
tightly and in good shape, and. skewer well; 
put in a dripping-pan with water,and baka 
two hours, basting well. 


Fore pr Yeau.—Soak g calf's liver in cold 
water till it turns blue, then in salt and water 
for two hours, after which remove three or 
four layers ofskin; be careful in doing so not 
to draw blood; lard it with salt pork, fine and 
‘near together; in each hole made for larding 
put one allspice and one clove; sift a little 
flour over it and put itin a dripping-pan with 
half a pint of water, a piece of butter. the size 
of an egg ontop; bake for an hour and a half 
and baste often ; this is a nice dish for lunch. 


SMOTHERED LiveR,—Lard the liver with 
strips of pork; brown nearly a quarter of a 
pound of butter in a stewing-pot; roll the 
liver all over it; add salt, pepper, onions. car- 
rots and herbs, with some wine: cook slowly 
fortwo anda quarter hours, very tightly cov- 
ered; frequently shake the pot so that the 
liver may not stick to the bottom; half an hour 
before serving add some carrots, cut into long 
square strips, and a few little onions; when 
served, the liquor and vegetables to be poured 
over the liver as sauce, 

BCALLOPED Oysters.—Heve plenty of fine 
crushed cracker crumbs—either soda or but- 
ter crackers—put a layer in the bottom of a 
buttered pudding dish, wet slightly with cys- 
ter liquor and milk mixed, next a layer of 
oysters, seasoned with salt and pepper and 
small bits of butter, then more crumbs and 
oysters alternately until the dish is full. Let 
the top layar be of crumbs. Beat an egg and 
mixit with alittle milk to pour over the ton, 
place little lumps of butter all over the top, 
cover the dish and bake half an hour. Remove 
the cover a few minutes before taking from 
the oven, to let brown. 


CURE for Ean-aovEe.—Put about four drops of 
laudanum and four drops of best kerosene oil 
intoa teaspoon ; put in alittle bit of cotton- 
batting—about onough to absorb the mixture ; 
hold the spoon and contents over a lighted 
candle or gas light till it begins to hiss with 
the heat, turn the cotton over, apply spoon 
and contents once more to the heat, then pinch 
out the cotton; put it hot into the ear; tio R 
bandage over the ear to keep the heat in, and 
relief is immediate. Ifyou are subject to ear- 
ache keep a little box with a small vial of sach 
of the articles named, and you can get relief at 
all hours of night or day ina few moments, 


For CHInBLAINs,—Steep white oak leaves 
(found onthe trees during the winter season), 
and soak the feat several nights in succession, 


WASHING SILK HaNDKERCHIEFS.—To wash a 
white silk handkerchief so that it will not be 
stiff, make a suds of tepid water and plain 
whitesoap, adding a tablespoonful of Magical 
Mixture, and laythe handkerchief to soak 20 
minutes, covering itup so that it will steam ; 
then wash with the hands and rinse, putting a 
little blueing in the water, which should be a 
little warm. 

To Remove THREADS FROM A BRUSSELS ĈAR- 
PET.—Use a Clean, new broom; make it wet; 
then shake the loose water from it, and rub the 
carnet back and forth wellwith the broom. 
The threads will collect on the broom,or roll 
in wadson the floor, and are easily picked up. 


To DESTROY CocEROACHES.—Where borax and 
insect powder fail to wark on Gock-roaches, use 
red wafers, scattering abundantly where they 
run—a sure cure. A quarterofa pound will 
clear the Jargest house; they eat and die, 


To Rip a Hous; FROM BEDBUGS, Take ten 
cents’ worth of quicksilver andthe white of an 
egg; beat them well together untilthe quick- 
silver islike fine pepner all through the egg. 
It may take one hour to beat. Do not use an 
ege-beater, forthe silveris poisonous. Then 
apply the mixture witha feather to all cracks 
or places where there aro any bugs, This, if 
persevered in,is acertain remedy. 


USHFUL FAMILY HINTS. 


Burrer.~I find that butter will come in 
about the same time in winter asin summer 
ifthe cream is kept in a cool place and then 
put in a pail of warm water while being 
churned, of the temperature of 62 degrees by 
the thermometer. 

RELIEF from the ear-ache will be found gn 
the following: Put in a spoon two or three 
drops of sweet, oil, or, better still, almond oil, 
and the same of molasses and laudanum, 
warming itall together. Absorb soma of the 
mixture in cotton wool, which put in the ear, 
placing a piece of the wool on the outside to 
keep out the cold air ; repeating the operation 
if necessary. A roast onion-heart, dipped in 
this mixture and surrounded with cotton, is 
often very efficacious. 

THE asthma is unknown in New Market,N. J. 

Harr Tonic.—Pour & wine-glassful of dry 
tablesalt upon a sheet of paper. While the 
hair is dry dip a metallic hair-brush or a stif 
bristle hair-brush into the salt, rubbing itinto 
the roots of the hair. Apply avery day until 
the hair ceases to fall, then discontinue. Alum 
water will check the fall of hair that has þe- 
oome saturated and drowned with the use of 
oils, acting as an astringent. A strong decoc- 
mon of boneset is also a good tonic for tha 

air, t PI a $ 
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The Truth Seeker, 


Jonnan 26, 1878. 


George Francis Crain. 


Mr; Train holds himself responsible for the ul- 
terances here made, and entirely econerates the 
Editor from all responsibility therefor. 


Train-on Taxation. 


MILLIONS FOR A RICH OLD GOD: 
NOT ONE CENT FOR STARF- 
ING HUMANITY! 


. 
MR TRAIN'STILL STIRRING UP THE ANI- 
MALS !—THUNDER AND LIGHTNING ALL 
ALONG THE SEY !—COM8TOCK STANDING 
ON HIS EAR!—COFFEE DROPPED FROM 
MR. TRAIN’S HYGIENIC DIETARY TABLE! 
—HE DECLINES TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED ! 
— KIMBALL’S EVANGELICAL SWINDLE 
DIAGNOSED !— MOSES HULL’S YMMACU- 
LATE ‘CONCEPTION !—THE FREETHINK- 
ERS EMASCULATED !--sTEPHEN PEARL 
ANDREWS’ LUCIDITY ! 
Maprson SQUARE, P. E, 48. 
Crrmex D. M. B.: When yon see me 
cheer Comstock and hiss the Freethinkers, 
don’t Jose faith in the Psychologic evolu- 
tion, Freethinkers are poor, and poverty 
is mental slavery ! When they become rich 
they are no longer free. A man must be so 
poor in purse as to be desperate before he 
will break his chains! But our people are 
80 debased they prefer starvation to desper- 
ation, 


“ You would not be after striking a man: 


when he’s down, would you ?” 

“No, ” F 

“Then, damn me if I get up,” responded 
Erin, 

Talk is cheap! Everybody sympathizes 
with you, but few back it up. 

“ How much you pity that man?” (whose 
wagon had broken down) said the French- 
man. 

“TL pity him ten dollar.” 

For the lifé of me, I cannot see the con- 
sistency of building a monument to the 
dead Paine who believed in “One God” 
instead of the live Bennett who is above 
ground and who believes in Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER, — ; 

_ THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES | 

The corpse never rises till putrefaction 
makes it float ! 

-The bridge never falls till an extra weight 
bears down the rotten timbers ! 

The game never drops from the nail till 
too putrid to hold its own! 

The tea did not go overboard in Boston 
harbor till the outraged colonists could not 
stand it any longer, 

Charles never lost his head till the Rump 
Parliament forced Cromwell to the front ! 

The slave oligarchs had to fire into 
Sumter before the people could be en- 
thused to save the Union. 

A million white men had to Be killed 
before the blacks were emancipated ! 

80 a score of editors may have‘to rot in 
jail before the country will understand the 
true meaning of Comstockism ! 


THE EVANGELICAL SWINDLE! 
KIMBALL’S REHYPOTHECATION TABLE OF SIN. 
Westminster Presbyt’n, San Francisco., 


Whird Congregational, San Francisco.. cae 
Pirst Congregational, San Eeaneisco,. 75,000 
Calvary Presbyterian, San Francisco... 98.000 
Gorman Methodist, San Frangisco 2,000 
Central Methodist,San Francisco.. 16 ud 
Grace Methodist, San Francisco. 2.000 


Howard Presbyterian. San Francise 
First Merhorist, errs Qa 


Piret Baptist, Denver riar a arsan 
Memorial Presbyterian New York...... 
Gantral Presbyterian, New York.. 
Dr. Tyng’s, toward $236,000... 
Dr. Scudder’s, toward $54,009............. 
Shepard Congregational, Sambrites. 

First Presbyterian, Geneva.. ana 


Total....... 


_ Charities in England commence with 

pounds and end in pennies. In America, 
donations open with dollars and finish with 
cents. According to Christ, what right 
have those churches to break the sabbath in 
their financial transactions? Is Kimball 
licensed by Christ to turn a prayer-meeting 
into a stock-exchange? This debt-paying 
epidemic is a dead swindle, ’ Tis obtaining 
money under false pretences ! 

Those subscribers.are mostly all bankrupt 
through the specie payment craze, and if 
they pay up they will cheat their creditors ! 
Where does Kimball get his money to al- 
ways take the first and last $10,000? Is he 
a millionaire? Here lies the fraud ! 

OHURCH PROPERTY MUST BE TAXED! 

Perhaps.it is none of our business how 


44, 
35000 
5,000 


«$760,000 


‘take in ins T Comstock and G. 


much these Christians swindle each other} 
-but there is no reason why we should be 
taxed and their property go free. Are not 
all Infidel halls and lands taxed by the 
United States? 

The report of Daniel A. Gleason, Esq., 
Tax Commissioner, Mass., gives the value 
of Church property in the United States : 


1850, $ $7,328,801 
1860, . 171,397,982 
1870, , 351,483,581 
At the same rate it would equal in 
1900, . ‘ 2,835,868, 648 


When this immense property can be used 
to pass Congressional acts to employ Com- 
stockism to destroy liberty, is it not about 
time to stop talkingand act? This mint of 
money is hourly spreading its deadly poi- 
son over the land! This upas tree shades 
all society! This maelstrom is dragging 
down to death all mankind! 
TRUTH SEEKER has found the truth, why 
not adopt it? G. F. T. 


MR. ERAIN DELIGHTED WITH THE TRUTH 
SEEKER.—SIXTEEN-PAGE EYOLUTION.— 
TOO MUCH FOR THE MONEY.—ALL 
FRIENDS MUST CANVASS FOR SUBSCRIB- 
ERS TO MEET THE GREAT -EXPENSE.— 
TNE TEUD-BENNETT DISCUSSION BOILED 
DOWN.—HEYWOOD'S MISTAKE IN SUING 
COMSTOCK ! 

i MADISON SQUARE, P, E. 48. 
‘Citizen D, M. B.!— 

“ George Francis Train! The epigrams 
and sharp, pungent sayings of this remark- 
able man are popular and sought after by a 
large number of readers, It is but right 
that Mr. Train shonld have a chance to be 
heard.” 


As these Psychologic articles are the last 
I shall ever address to any newspaper, I am 
glad you show such appreciation! We like 
those who like us. That is all-there is in 
Friendship. An editor broad enough to 
allow me.to appear as I am commands my 
evolutionary thought. . 

Once I speculated on the world! Now 
the world speculates on me! True genius, 
Goethe says, disturbs our fixed ideas! My 
long fast (the longest ever known without 
food or water) exploded my dictatorship 
delusion! Wrecks often séek the shore; 
but whoever heard of the shore going to the 
wreck (unless in a life-boat)? As Henry 
Clay. had rather be right than President, so I 
think a private gentleman nobler thana pub- 
lie servant! Hence, absolute dictatorship 
over myself is greater than ruling a nation! 

Most men act on Passion! Fame! Appe- 
tite! Money! My evolution obeys the odic! 
occult! magnetic Psychology of two bup- 
dred years of longevity! 

VOL. V.! No.1! A BIG THING! 

“The largest and cheapest Radical Jour- 
nal published in Europe or America, con- 
taining nearly seven hundred square inches 
more of reading matter than any other 
journal of its class.” 

That’sso! But I know enough of news- 
papers to know that D. M. B. cannot give 
go much for the money unless each sub- 
scriber becomes a canvasser to throw corn 
into the Lopper, ' 

Printers cannot live on air! though good 
ventilation is a splendid diet. As Tae 
TRUTH SEEKER, however, is big enough to 


F. T.—everybody ought to take in Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER! But don’t make the same 
mistake our friend Heywood is making. 


RELINQUISHMENT IS POSSESSION, 

“A BUIT AGAINST ANTHONY Comstock. 
—Authony Comstock, Special Agent of the 
Post Office Department to suppress the 
sending of -obscene matter through the 
mails, asd who recently arrested Mr. E. H. 
Heywood of Princeton, Mass., for sending 
two books, ‘Sexual Physiology’ and 
‘Cupid’s Yokes,’ has been sued by Mr. 
Heywood, in an action brought in the 
United States Circuit Court at Boston, for 
damages for false arrest and false imprison- 
ment, and to test the legality of Mr. Com- 
stck’s proceedings, it being alleged that he 
has abused his legal authority in this case.” 
—TRUTH SEEKER. 

This is a fearful blunder! Why loada 
cannon to shoot a polecat? This loses Hey- 
wood his martyrdom; and I hope the T. 8. 
will not make the same blunder. 

While firing your Parrott petition into 
Congress at the master, is it not absurd to. 
shoot pop-guns into the servant? This 
movement saves Comstock. The Y. M. C. 
A. will rally to a man. The balloon has 
not yet burst. Commerce! Trade! Agri- 
culture! Politics! Government are still 
owhed by the Church, and Comstock is its 
Obscene Prophet ! 

Heywood should withdraw the suit imme- 
diately. If heis not big enough to suffer 
incarceration for Christ’s sake! he ought 
not to jeopardizg, the cause by allowing the 


When THe}. 


calstudents. 


rattlesnake to escape from the bag! If Mr. 
Heywood wants to.make the point of his 
life, let him back out of this dilemma, and 


arrest the Bible Society for printing an. 


“Obscene Book.” Arrest Beecher, Chapin, 

Tyng, Potter, and Dix! forreading this 

“ Obscenity ” from the Pulpit ! 

IS NOT THE TRUTH SEEKER MISTAKEN? 
tt QUELP.— Who is the author of the fol- 

lowing couplet? 


" * Now twilight iets her curtain down, 
And pins it with astar.’ 


“Ans.—Fitz Green Halleck. ” 
SEEKER. 


Is Mr. Bennett sure about this? Over- 
heul your memory again. I always sup- 
posed these béautiful lines were from the 


— TRUTH 


pen of the so-called ‘‘Crazy Poet,” Willis 
Gaylord Clark. Where did you find it in 
F. G. H. 


THE TEED-BENNETT DISCUSSION. 
«There is no room nor necessity, as be- 


fore remarked, for any Brahm, Jupiter, Je- 
hovah, Jesus, or Mumbo Jumbo, or any kind 
ofa god that man has devised. The Universe 
exists, and we know it. 
exist, but we do not know it. 


The gods may 
There may 
be one god, there may be-a million gods; 


but until there isashadow’of proof that 
either ig a fact, it seems utterly a waste of 
time for intelligent people to fix up theories 
about them, their qualities, their natures or 
attributes.” 


—D. M. B 


This ought to end the debate! You nut- 


shell tke whole argument in this clincher! 
Teed, in these words, is tied in a hard knot 
that no sophistry can untangle! To discuss 
it after this is to water your stock! 
you should leave to Abbot ! Mendum ! Sea- 
ver! White! Ingersoll! and The Ghostly 
Army of Spiritualists. 
to abolish Tom Paine’s ‘One God’’? Must 
‘we ever live in the past? Is there never to 
be a present ? 


That 


Is it not about time 


Do you not think it is about time to bury 


Voltaire! Hume! Gibbon! Franklin ! Rous- 
seau! Jefferson! and adopt THE FRUTH 


SEEEKER’s programme? Must we ever adver- 
tise the old Hobgoblins?’ Infidels! Free- 


thinkers! Skeptics! Atheists are only the 
pegs that the Jesuits arrange for Christians 
to hang their hats on! 


When the Christians found they could 
not squelch the old pagan custom of Christ- 
mas, they adopted it! When the British 


fifed and drummed Yankee: Doodle in deri- 


sion, the Americans made it their national 
tune! No progress can be made till skep- 
tics stop fighting Christians! We must 
abolish all prayer! all debate, where the de- 
baters are ghosts! and wipe out all religion! 
The words God! Heaven! Heil! Christ ! 


Prayer! Sin! must be sunk to the bottom of. 
the sea ! 


There can be no war when there 


is nobody to fight. 
; -e 


Minstrels of the Gospel. 


Itis odd that the idea of organizing a troupe 
of clerical minstrels has never yet-occurred to 
Mr. Talmage, or to any one of his professional 
rivals. Such atroupe couldgive an entertain- 
ment in which religion and humor would be 
beautifully combined, and which could not 
failto be popular, It would not be necessary 


forallthe members of the troupe to be minis- 
ters. Ifthe middle-man—the grand and dig- 


nifed "Mr. Johnsing,” who propounds con- 
undrums—and the two “end-men” who make 
the jokes were.to be eminent comie preachers, 
their associates, whose chief business it 
would beto sing, need not even be theologi- 
In fact, a troupe which included 


Mr. Talmage as “bones,” and Mr. Beecher as 


the other “end man,” could even dispense with 
& clerical” middle-man,” provided some grave 
layman like Mr. Stanley Matthews, for exam- 


ple, could be induced to take that positions. 


Still, there are undoubtedly à good many 
comic preachers whe are as yet unknown to 
fame, and who would gladly accept subordi- 
nate positions as members of the clerical 
minstrel troupe, and there would probably be 
little diffculty in making up the requisite 
number without going outside of the pro- 
fession. 


The entertainment would, of course, consist 


exclusively of religious songs and jokes. 
Instead of propounding secular conundrums, 
as for example, the familiar one as to the door 
whieh is not a door, the clerical ' Mr, 
sing ” would confine himself strictly to Serip- 
tural subjects. For instance, after the over- 


John- 


ture by the fall band, "Mr. Johnsing” might 
remark, "Brother Talmage, who is the smallest 
man mentioned in the Scriptures?” Brother 
Talmage gracefuily laying his bones on the 
floor beside his chair, would then reply," Who 
am de smallest man montionedin doe Serip- 
tur?” and “Mr. Johnsing” would repeat, "Yes 
Sir: I asked, who is the smallest man men- 
tionedin the Scriptures?” Then Brother Tal- 
mage would give it up, whereupon Brother 
Beecher with much eagerness, would suggest 
“Bildad the Shuhite,” amid a chorus of ‘‘yah- 
yahs” from the rest of thetroupe; after which 
“Mr, Johnsing” would announce as the next 
thing on the programme, “Now, brethren, 
The one hundred and ninety-ninth Psalm.” 
This is merely given as a specimen of the 


sortof entertainment which a troupe of clerl- | 


ca) minstrels would give: It would-also include 
dances and-other gymnastlo eccentrivitie® by 


Mr. Talmage, and perhaps a pathetic song-aa, 
for example, "O, ye Tears,” by Mr. Shearman, 
who would undoubtedly be willing to blaek his 
face and accept an engagement in any troupe 
of which Mr. Beecher might bea member. With 
two such ‘‘end-men” as Messrs. Talmage and 
Beecher, the entertainment could not fail to 
draw, and the mere fact of Mr. Beecher’s par- 
ticipation init would be a guarantee that ro 
jokes would be permitted which could possibly 
bring a blush to the cheek of a young person. 
It needs no argument to prove that if the 
comic preachers were to exhibit their humor 
only onthe minstrel stage, and to keep it en- 
tirely out of the pulpit, the public would be 
vastly benefited, and the. comic preachers 
themselves would find their professional bur- 
den greatly lightened. No matter how gallant- 
ly they try to combine fun and religion in the 
puipit, thay cannot succeed; but they might 
preach serious sermons on Sunday and still 
maintain their repvtation as comic preachers 
by performing as clerical minstrels on week- 
day evenings. The suggestion is mada from 
the very kindest motives, and Mr. Talmage. 
ought to feel thoroughly grateful for it—N. F. 
MES. 
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Solution of the Christ Question, 


Mr. Epiror: I am truly pleased to see the 
awakening there is upon the God question and 
to see the beautiful development in the realiza- ` 
tion of un overruling Power or force in matter 
accepted and suited to every form, shape and 
size, even in a chaotic state, mist or vapor, all 
the same throughout endless snace, in every 
sense infinite, clothed with wisdom, almighty 
in its effects upon a plane of eternal progress, 
elevation and refinement. Also, in not writing 
to you before this, I was anxious to hear some 
remarks from our Christian friends in refer- 
ence to the Humphrey discussion. But little 
hasas yet reached my ear further than agen- 
eral disappointment as tothe amount of eyi- 
dence brought by Mr, Humphrey to sustain bis 
God and Bible, for which they cannot account; 
thus showing they are disappointed, and that 
itis hard to givé up household gods and the 
long-standing ideas of their fathers; they have 
become as heart-strings interwoven in the vary 
soul,and the parting with such is as the part- 
ing with one’s life. Nevertheles, error, no mat- 
ter how long standing and sacred, is mortal 
and cannot long survive; while truth, no mät- 
ter whose hand it is in, is immortal and cannot 
die. When the idea of a personal God is gone, 
the Bible goes with it. Yetitis more reason- 
able to believe in a personal God (it being the 
firstidea of a child that God is a big man) than 
to believe the Bible of higher origin than man, 
as it portrays the character of a God below that 
ofa half-civilized man. Is it not a self-evident 
truth and asciantific fact that no organized. 
form can exist in the absence of a power or 
force to produce it, which power or force we 


find inseparable with matter? —s, 


Joseph Smith,the Mormon prophet, gave a 
more reasonable solution of the vexed ques- 
tion. He claimed the same Paul did (by inspi- 
ration) that spiritand matter were eternal, and 
through the operation of spirit and matter a 
God was organized and formed and delegated 
with all the almighty power, as the ruler of our 
Universe or solar system, thua becoming the 
creator of forms. This delegated power Smith 
claimed was the eternal father „and the organ- 
ized form was the only begotten of the father, | 
who took upon himself human flesh in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary and became the sav- 
iorand redéemer of mankind and the heir to 
this planet, it being made by kim and for him, 
and all true saints would be joint heirs with 
him. All who honor the son honor the father 
also. 

As for other planets and worlds belonging to 
our solar system, or tha Universe, this God the 


' Father was the father of as many sons as there 


were worlds or planets belonging. to our Uni- 
verse, and that Universes through space could 
not be numbered, so there were Gods many 
and Lord’s many, but to us there was: but one 
God, the ruler of our Universe, each universe 
holding the same relation to its god-power 
that ours does, 

‘As for Rey. Mr. Humphrey, he has shown his 
manhood and his honesty in meeting you in 
open combat, for which he is entitled to the re- 
spect of all parties. When he failed to produce 
evidence to sustain his God and Bible it was no 
fault of hig. Such evidence does not exist, There- 
fore he failed to prove the existence of a per- 
sonal God, independent and outside of matter 
and the laws of Nature. 

Thus Infidelity stands unimpeached on the 
side of reason, Science, Common sénse, every- 
day observation, and the unchangeable laws of 
Nature based upon infinite power and force in 
matter, while Christianity stands upon faith, 
tradition and superstition based upon a fickle, 
personal God, supernatural, miraclous power 
and the mysteries of Godliness. 

` Isaao PADEN. 

P.S. The Pittsburgh Leader man thinks nei- 
ther of you proved your point. Rev. Mr. Hum- 
phrey raised this point: A belief in Infidelity 
leads to crime and wickedness, while a belief 
in Christianity leads to goodness and right- 
eousness: Dare the Leader man or-any Chris 
tian defend this and test it by the scaffold and 
theinmates of penitentlarles? LP, 

Woodhull, TU. 


Radical Lectures, 
BY 


JAMES W. STILLMAN, 


‘1, The Unknown God. 
2. Woman Suffrage.. 
3, Herbert Spencer.. ` 
£ 4. Reform iù Education. 
For terms, address’ 
_ JAMES W. STILLMAN, . 


sta. 198 Broadway, New York, - 5> 


THE COUNCIL FIRE. 
Furnished with fuel by both White Men ana 
Red. A paper of intense intérest—History, 
Legend, Tradition, Indian Policies, Causes of 
Wars, Massacres, etc. Only paper of the kind, 
Hon, A. Be Meacham, ex-Supt, Indian Af- 
fairs, Editor, Monthly, 16 pages; $1.00 per 
ear. Sampjes 10 cents. Address Council 
fre, Box 1949, Philadelphia, Pa, st2 


RY avoid risk—send ouly to the old, original sad only "' 


an mons trade. 
Scientific, Legal, Hodical, soars, forelgn and athar bao! 
ING 


bos! 
REE. ta 
‘Addres, HUNTMR & 00., PUBLISHERS, HINSDALE NH 


THE TRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION) 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS. 


Forms for organizing Sooleties, Forms for Con- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services, 
Marriage Services, Naming of Infants, Obitu- 
ary Notices, Epitaphe, Wills, ete. Also, nearly 
600 Liberal and Spiritualistic Hymns, original 
and selected; for Public Meetings, Funerals, 
Social Gatherings, ete., ate, The whole supple- 
mented by a fine seleotion of Recitations, com- 
prising many of the Anest poetical gems in the 
anguage. Nearly 600 pages, at the extremely 
low price of 76 cents in cloth. The price is made 
low, 80 that every family can havea copy. Let 


none fail to have it. . M. 7 
._1é1 Eighth 8t., New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to Dz, ANDREW STONE, Troy, N. 
Y.. and obtain a largo, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. 1y88 
WE WANT an agent in every town. 

YES Easy work at home. Write now and we 
YES willstart you. $8 a daysure to all, NIMF- 
SON & SMITH, 60 Cortlandt St., N. Y, 86 
RIFLES, SHOT - GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
sent 0. O. D, for examination, all charges paid. 
No risk; no humbug. Write for ca: Blogue, Ad- 


dress GREAT TERN GUN WORKS, Pitts- 
` burgh, Pa. 60027 


A DAT at home, ents wanted. Outft 
$12 and terms treo. HUE & 00.. Augusta 
ine, : AVEO - 

a week in your own town., Te; å 
BOG autat he E RALE e pae 
iand, Maine. ; 1y50 — 


Tar ded 50,000 SOLD. ‘Tha GENT i 
NE TRUE pie ainoat AND TINE KEEP rd 
A TIME Arete ORN insta peta LIME- KEEPER, 
iz a e A T, a 
BODY dering a reliable Vime-Kenvet und alsa a auparior Com 
p meel works, 


glase crystal, allla m nant 
WARRANTED to denote 


a Bend all chlorate EAE or Dratsteboro Vic 
ISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
H RELIGION AND SOIEN ruly one of 
the most valuable works that hava appeare 
within, i ae last ten years. By PROF, DRAPER. 


per day at. home. Sample 
$5 to $20 Worth $6 frée. BIINeoN £ = 
ortland, Maine. è : 11 
a eee AD 
RO AND CON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 
P ION; o7 an pngwer to the gueation. Have g 
a Supernaturally-Revəaləed, Divinely-Inepired 
and Miraculousiy-Attested Religion in the 
World? By E. E, GUILD, ex-Universalist cler- 
aver, 20 cents; cloth. 50 cents. 


THE POSITIVE THINKER, 


Owned and published by the New York Lib- |- 
eral Pablishing Gompany, in Science Hall 
Building, No. 141 Eighth street, near Broad- 
way, L. Henderson and H. B. Brown, edi- 
tors, is aa eight-page family newspaper. de- 

. ¥pted to the three greatest human interests— 
True or Positive Thought, Industry, Improved 
and Happy Homes. It will advocate the Reli- 
gion of Humanity, showing that, though there 
are Many churches and sects, there js but One 
Religion ; that, when separated from Super- 
stitlon and based on the solid rock of Scienca— 
leaving the barren flelds of negation, doubt, 
the unknown and the unknowable to meta- 
physicians and theologians—will, when prop- 
erly presented, unite mankind everywhere, 
furnish instruction to young and old. teaching 
the true, in order to do the right—giying in- 
struction and guidance from the aradieto the 
grav The “Positive Thinker” is not the 
organ of any society. sect or party. It assumes 
the responsibility of all its utterances, It 
-hopes to find manyreaders within as well 
as outside the churches. It will do more to 
present what is true than to ridicule what is 
falso ; to afirm rather than deny ; build than 
destroy ; to replace faith by convictions—and 
particularly labor to make this world better 
and maa happier. The first few numbers will 
Appear monthly, until our subscribers learn 
its value, after which it will be issued weekly. 
Price per annum $1.50: six months 75 cents : 
three months 40 cents. To clubs of five $5; 
to olubs of ten, and one to getter up of club 
$10, postage free, Send for samnule numbers, 
Address the POSITIVE THINKER, Sclenee 
Hall Building, No. 141 Eighth St, New York, 
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a ee 
WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS, 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Ohrist and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten, A friend styles it “rich, rare and racy.” 
273 Dp., 12mo. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 75 cents in Cloth, 
Address D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth St., N. Y, | 
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OOKE UPON CUOK.— Rev. GEORGE 
bs thee REV. JOSEPH. An Exhaustive Review 
TIO 


6 Sensation Lectures, See THE EVOLU- 
+ No.16. - : 
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BOOKS FOR THINKERS, 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, No. 139 Eighth Street, 


{A few doors East of Broadway.) 


A FEW . 


WORDS ABOUT THE DEVIL, 


AND OTHER BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 
By CHARLES BRADLAUGH 


{ Vol. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


** Quite an interesting autobiography of Charles Bradlaugh 
forms the introduction.”—Sunday Journal. 

“ In a handsome volume before us Charles Bradlaugh has ‘A 
Few Words’ to-say ‘About the Devil.’ Mr. Bradlaugh has a right 
to his Few Words, and the Devil will, we presume, at no very 
distant day, have a ‘few words’ to say to Mr. Bradlaugh, and will 
doubtless get the best of the argument.”"—Chicago Interior (Dr. 
Patton's). > 

l “His Atheism is; after all, very much akin to the views put 
forth by Huxley and Tyndall and by Prof. John W. Draper.’ — 
Daily Graphic. ; 

“ His position herein is defined and defended in a spirit of 
reverence for the truth.”—Chicago Ere. Journal. 

“To those, however, who can enjoy a vigorous presentation of 
the arguments against those beliefs termed orthodox, we com- 
mend Mr. Bradlaugh’s Essays.” —Morning Democrat. ` 

“We should insist, were we in any way connected with the 
government of Theological Schools, on the perusal of this work 
by the youth fitting under our charge for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the pulpit. They will find Mr. Bradlaugh no common 
man, and-they will be introduced by him to persons and thoughta 
which can not fail to be of use in their professional studies.”— 
New Haven Palladium. l 

“ Displays much learning and research.” — The Democrat. 

‘Tn fine, there is much that is noble about him.” — The Advance. 


“We have only to urge that the religious press should meet 
him squarely and discuss the positions teken upon their merita ” 
-Chicago Evening Journal. 


New York, 


Good Discounts on Orders of $5 and Upward, according to quantity: 


Send 10. cents for Prometheus containing 28 pp, choice reading matter 
and a Full List of Liberal Publications; or for List only, Free. 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, ĪMPORTER AND PRINTER, 
139 EIGHTH 81., Bet. Broadway and Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


JUST ISSUED. Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most impor- 


JAV AA THA SHONVHO LNAODANA SV AAMA AHAAA SENANASILHAAAY MAO AVAM 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving | tant political work. Olear type. Paper, 16 cts. 


beautiful doseriptiona of 
ete., in the 
spirit of Percy B. Randofph, through the medi- 
umship of 
Luna Hutchinson of Oalifornia, With asteel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 

Price $1,60, post-paid by mail. 


life, occupations, 


World. Dictated by ths THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVI., in- 


clusive. Written in the “times that tried men’s 
souls ” during the American Revolution. 12mo, 
Full, clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
eer in the world. On full, bold type. 12mo. 
aper. 60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


Spirit 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and 


. M, BENNETT 
D.M 141 Eighth 8t., N. ©. 


Christianity and Infidelity 


A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV, G. H, HUMPHREY, Presh’t’'n. Clergyman, 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, bogi 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months 

umphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett, 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 
Part L.— The relative services of Christian- 


Part Il. — The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part JIl.—ZJs there a stronger probability 
that ite Bible is divine than that Infidelity is | Dreams,” " Letter to Camile Jordan,” “Ot the 
true! : 

The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
sched to readers of all shades of opinion. 

e 
vary extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, “Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
auy rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, whieh every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conc usions on 
themes of tha highest importanes to all man- 


nd. 


troversies proceed. Let the blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. 
in all directions from the heated steel. 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the 
reat questions oft 
cience, Politica, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.’ Let 
slightest interest in 
whether on one gide or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Diseussion, 

$ Athiek 19m0 volume of 550 
|| pries Prone dolla 
‘| price of one dollar, 
~|- Address - -D. M. BENNETT, Publishor 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type, 
12mo. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 76 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
“Common Sense,” “ The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Oloth, $1.50. 


PAINE’S THEOLOGIOAL WORKS. Com- 
plete, 12m0. Oomposed of the * Age of Roason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” " Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan,” “An Essay 
giving thirteen letters from | on Dreams,” “ Of the Religion of Deism,” etc., 
phe with . iife and fine steel portrait of Paine. 

oth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Com- 


OF NEW YORK, AND 


aning April”, 


. ; $ à plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. ever soid. Containing & Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —“ Common Sense,” ‘‘ The 


Crisis,” “Rights of Man”™—his THoLoGIOaL 
Wairinas—"Age of Reason,” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” "' Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” “Letter to Mr. Erskine,” "An Essay on 


Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
roceo, gilt edges, $4.50. 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12mo. Large, clear type, with a fins 
steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
76 cents. Published by 

D. M BENNETT, 


143 Eighth st., New York. 


ASTROLOGY. 


Por. Lister. Astrologer, 505 W. 23d st, New 
York, 44 years’ practice, 27 in Boston. Can be 
consulted by letter. Send for Circular, Address 
all letters 505 West 23d st.. New York Oltr. 


. THE OUTCAST. 
By Winwoop READE author of “Martyrdom 
R. 


o 5 
_This is his last work, Mr. Reade was un- 
-qgestionably one of the ablest writers of the 
Brese teentury. His“ Martyrdom of Man” at: 
acted extraordinary attention in Europe and 
in this country, for ite ability, brillianey and 
boldness. This last work is regarded with 
equal favor, The English edition was publish- 
attwo.doliars. Wô giye it entire for 


| THIRTY CENTS IN PAPER. . 


New York Advocate, a paper having & 


have agitated the civilized 


. . Lightis what we need, Let the con- 


atthe sparks y 
The 


eople demand on all the 
Peda , whether of Finance, 


person who feels the 
heological questions, 


Ot ave 


ages, well bound 
to any address, forthe low 


141 Eighth St, New York. 


AN 


READER, that little cottage contains one of 
the choicest libraries in the country. I buy 
my books of J. Franors RuaeLEs, Bibliopole, 
Bronson. Mitk. Rare O. P, works a specialty, 
Lists for stamp. mi ` 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Number of the “HOLY OROSS 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work, which created so much 
excitementin England. The original volume 
was issued by the’ High Church” authorities 
as @ guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
and was designed to be introduced into the 
English Church, Price 26 cents. 

D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St., New York, 
„2 Tho otber twenty-five numbers of the 
Huly Gross Series” are being brought out as 


isious Ideas} 


ee | 


The Career of Re 


THEIR ULTIMATE, 


The Religion of Science. 
iBY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
_World—the subjects treated na follows: Chap. 
i.—Introductory; Chap, 11,—What is Religion? 
Chap. IfT.—Fetishism ; Chap. 1¥.—Polvtheism : 
Chap. V.—Monotheiam; Chap. Vi,—Value of 
Ancient Bibles; Chap. VII.— Man’s Moral 
Progress Dependent: upon his Intellectual 
Growth; Chap. VIII.—Theologieal Problems: 
Chap. IX.— Man’s Fall; Chap. X.—Free Will, 
Necessity, Responsibility; Chap. XI.—Duties 
and Obligations of Man to God; hap. XII,~ 
The Ultimate of Religious Ideas, 

Priea, in paper, 60 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. 
Postage prepaid, D., M. BENN A 
141 Eighth 8t. N. Y. 


NOTHER OF J, D. BELL'S GREAT 
Reviews.—Cook on God and Evolution in 
THE EVOLUTION, No. 16. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


THE BEST THING OUT. 
An Excellent, non-Rusting, Durable 
Galvanized Iron Plater, . 


with directionsfor using thesame, will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of $1.26, with order and 
. BLAKEMAN 


address. E. D 7 
Circleville. O, 


The Evolution One Year Free 


To any one ordering of me $5,00 worth of the 
works of A. B. Alcott, Louisa M. Alcott, Alger, 
Antoninus, Bagshot, Bain, Bartol, Bastian, O. 
T, Brooks, Buckle, Carpenter,.W. E. Channing, 
E. D. Cheney, Olodd, Coulanges, Dali, Darwin, 
Emerson, Epictetus. Fish, Goethe, Gregg, 
Gibbon, Higginson, Howells, Huxlay, Interna- 
tional Scientific Series, B. Johnson, Lecky, 
Lessing, Lewes, Lubbock, Martineau. Mivart, 
Parton, Reade, Herbert Spencer, Tyndall, 
Weiss, and others. For further particulars, 
send 16 cents to 

THE EVOLUTION, 34 Dey street, New York. 


TRUTH IS MIGHTY! 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Truth Seeker O Fico, 


Thomas Paine, F. E, Abbot, 
Paine’s Bust, Frothingham, 
Paine’s Monument. Wendell Phillips, 
Voltaire, Emerson, 
Rousseau, Garrison, 
Humboldt, Henry Bergh, 
Goethe, Peter Cooper, 
Schiller, D. R. Burt, ` 
Aug. Comte, 8. P. Andrews, 
Heine. Wak Whitman, 
Alex. Pope. Froude, TE 
John Milton, Max Muller, . 
Goldsmith, yiargen Chase,| 
Shelley, Jas, Parton, 
Byron. Wa. Denton, w 
Burns, Dr, Slade, 
Washington, A.J. Davis, 
Franklin, ~ Foster, 
Jefferson, J. M, Peebles, 
John Adams, . Erances Wright, 
J.Q. Adams, E. V. Wilson, 
Madison, G. L. Henderson, 
Jackson. Prof. Fiske 
Lincoln, Fred Douglas, 
Lincoln’s Monument, P. Banks, 
Gerrit Smith, - P, V. Nasby, 
Henry C. Wright. Beecher, 
tie Mil, . Aiton, 

umner, oulton, 
Edgar A. Poo, Q. W, Ourtis, 
Gresley. Nast, 
Castellar, J. G. Bonnett, 
Tennyson. as, A. Dana, 
Dari n Phoebe Carey, 

yndall, ce Carey. 
H, Spencer, Etizabeth č Stanton, 
Huxley, Susan B, Anthony. 
Proctor, Lucy Stone, 
Draper, Julia Ward Howe, 
Bradlaveh, : as, Cheney, 
Holyoake, Paulina Davis, 
Ingersoll. ary F. Davis, 
Underwoed, Emma H, Britten, 

endum. Lizzie Fowler, 

Seaver, Mrs. Slanker, 
L, Colby, Busan H. Wixon. 
Dr. Hare, D. M. Bennett. 
Judged. W. Edwards. W, 8, Bell 
Lizzie Doten. J. 0. Bundy. 
Mrs, J. Conant. 8. B. Jones 
Dr. Mary E. Walker Asa K. Butts, 
(full figure), W. F. Jamieson. 


Geo. Francis Train. 


J EVOLUTION, 


and hundreds of others, including generals, 
statesmen, poets, actors, actresses, ate, at 15 
cents each singly, or eight for one dollar, . 
Haat Arume Pr mail, to hold 830 photos., 
80 ots. to ho , $1. l 
D. M. BENNETT. 141 Eighth St, New York. - 


OR MASTERLY CRITICISM READ - 
EDGAR FAWOETT’S. articles in THE 


n A 


Gems of Thonght. 


Pusiry is the feminine,truth the masculine 
of honor. Hare. 


“Boma that smile hayein their heart, fear, 
millions of mischiel—Shakspere. 


' Ir we stilli require grace to live virtuously, 
of what use was the death of Jesus Christ?— 
Diderot. 

Bz not ashamed of thy virtues; honor is a 
good brooch to wear in a man’s hat at all 
times.—Ben Janson. ê 


Ir God who gave us our reason. requires the 
sacrifice of it, he Is neither more nor less than 
atrickster who juggies away what he has giv- 
en,—Diderot. 


Ir there are @ hundred thousand souls 
damned for one saved, the devil hag still the 
advantage, without having delivered his son 
to death.—Diderot. 


Honor is like the eye, which cannot suffer 
the least imourity without damage: it is a 
` precious stone, the price of which is lessened 
by the least flaw.—ossuet. 


Were the meekness of self-knowledge veil- 
eth. the front of self-respect, there look thou 
for the man whose name none may know but 
they will honor,— Tupper. 


Inu-HuMoR is nothing more than an inward 
feeling of our own want of merit, a dissatis- 
faction with ourselves, which is always united 
with an envy that foolish’ vanity excites.— 
Goethe, 

LET none presume to wear an undeserved dig- 
nity. O that estates, degrees, and offices were 
not derived corruptly! and that clear honor 
were purchased by the merit of the wearer.— 
Shakspere, | 

THERE are hopes, the blossom of whose 
beauty would be spoiled by the trammels of 
description; too lovely, too delicate, too sacred, 
for words, they should be only known through 
the sympathy of hearts.—Dickens. 


Every man’s nature is concealed with many 
folds of disguise, and covered, as it were, with 
various veils. His brows, his eyes, and very 
often his countenance, are deceitful, and his 
speech is most commonly a lie.— Cicero. 


Tur bridge of logical arrangements by which 
the metapkysician attempts’10 span from 
knowledge to the unknown is often, so far as 
words go, beautiful as the rainbow, while in 
character itis only a rainbow, for it begins and 
ends nowhere.—W. S. Beil, 

Iris more disgraceful for men in high life 
to improve their private fortune by specious 
fraud than by open violence. Might makes 
right in one case, while in the other, man 
throws over his proceedings the cloak of des- 

. picable eunning.— Thucydides. 


THE most natural beauty in the world is 
honesty and moral truth. For all beauty is 
truth. .True features make the beauty of a 
face, and true proportions the beauty of archi- 
tecture; as true measure that of harmony and 
music. In poetry which is all-fable, truth is 
still perfaction.—Shaftesbury. 


“Dons this soul within me, this spirit of 
thought and love and infinite desire, dissolve 
as woll as the body? Has Nature, who quenches 
our bodily thirst, who rests our weariness, 
and perpetually encourages us to endeavor 
onwards, prépared no food for this appetitefor 
immortality?—Leigh Hunt. 


Everyman has at timesin his mind the ideal 
of what he should be but is not. The ideal 
may be high and complete, or it may be quite 
low and insignificant; yet, in all men that 
really seek to improve, it is better than the 
actual character. Perhaps no one is go satis- 
fled With himself that he never wishes to be 
wiser, better, and more holy,— Théo, Parker. 


ALL those with whom we live are like actors 
on a stage: they assume whatever dress and 
appearance may suit their present purpose, 
and they speak and act in strict keeping with 
this character. In this way we find it dificult 
to get at their real sentiments, or to bring into 
clear day the truth which they haye Eid in a 
cloud of darkness.—Polybius, 


THE greatest of all power is thought power, 
That it may multiply most rapidly and pro- 
duce its greatest effects itis essentialthatthere 
should be no barrier placed in the way of free 
speech, The right of free speech rests on sim- 
ple justice. Free speech is the basis of prog- 
ress in knowledge, the guaranty of liberty, the 
antidote of revolution, and the corner-sti ne 
of religious freedom. The churches ought to 
be the first to rally in defense of free speech, for 
they are its children.—Dr. E. B, Foote. 


THE objectors to free speech are those who 
profit by fraud or ignorance; those who lack 
faith in truth , but have perfect faith in human 
depravity; “proper people,” who area really 
nice people, but who have a false view of 
life and of what goes to make up real manhood 
and womanhood; vulgar people, who object to 
ascientific lecture upon medical subjects be- 
fore a mixed audience of men and women, but 
who do not hesitate to use the lowest kind of 
obscene language when alone with those of 
their own sex~—heaven help them.—Anon. 


Evegy good thing maybe abused: so with 
free speech. It is abused when, under the 
guise of free speech, men indulge in free 
spite. It is in vain to tryto change a man’s 
opinion after you have insulted his manhood 
by treating him asa knave or an idiot. Mod- 
eration wins where violence and inconsiderate 
speech fails. Free speech is abused when men 


lacking discretion, however honest they may’ 


be, undertake to handle delicate subjects. A 
bull inachina shop may have the best inten- 
tions, but being a bull he cannot turn around 
- without smashing a delicate piece of porge- 
Tain.—S. 8. Nath, . 


: Pupils one shove the other.’ ee ; 


Odds and Ginds, 


“No sHooTeN aloud here” is the warning 
which confronts the sportsman at the gate of & 
suburban park. 


“Ir it wasn’t for hope, the heart would 
break,” as the old lady said when she buried 
her seventh husband. . 


Ir is right for young people to use a 
license to get-married, but they shouldn’t use 
too much license afterwards. 


Horns Tooxr being asked by George I, 
whether he played atcards, replied. ‘‘No, your 
Majasty; the fact is, I cannot tell a king: from 
a knave,” 


Wuar is the difference between the swallow 
andthe cat?—It isan admitted fact that *‘*one 
swallow does not make a Summer, but one cat 
can make g spring, 


A LITTLE fellow, four years old,the other 
day, nonplused his mother by making the 
inquiry : “Mother. if a man isa mister, ain’t 
a Woman a mystery?” 


A GENTLEMAN lately from the West says, 
“How happy a man must feel who has a 
wagon to draw his salary home from market 
on a Saturday afternoon.” 


WHILE growling at her husband last sum- 
mer, & woman was struck by lightning and 
instantly killed. If you wish your wife to see 
this paragraph, eut it out and paste it onthe 
looking-glass. 


A PROMINENT publio office in Nashville has 
this notice posted up: ™ Don’topenthis door,” 
under which some wag wrote the query, 
“Why?” and another responded, '' Because 
you can’t; its locked.” 


A Kansas widow writes to one of our contem- 
porar!es that almost the last thing her beloved 
husband did was to renew his subscription to 
the paper. Sharp woman that. All her early 
admirers will know that her youth and beauty 
are again in the market. 


“Do you think that souls separated here are 
united hereafter?” asked a pale, emaciated 
pietist of his friend. “I hope not,” was the 
ohilling reply, “Itcost ms a pretty good fg- 
ure to get a divorce, and when I invested that 
money I invested it for time and eternity too,” 


AN EZOUSABLE Mistarz.—At one of the lec- 
tures recently delivered by Dr. Banning, “ for 
ladies only,” Dr. Mary Walker, dressed as 
usual, and handling a cane in masculine style, 
made her appearance as one of the auditors, 
Dr. Banning had never met Dr, Mary, and 
when the bifurcated garments, accompanied by 
the cane, came into view, he remarked, “Sir, I 
think you have made a mistake. This lecture 
is for ladies only.” The audience burstinto a 
roar of laughter, and the little Dootor was 
permittedto remain, dfier an explanation that 
the only masculine part about her was her 
breeches and cane. 


NEED CORRECTION, —A correspondent of The 
New England Journal has collected the follow- 
ing specimens of false syntax: 


An Iowa editor thus acknowledges a present 
of grapes: “We have received a basket of flne. 
grapes from our friend W.. for which he will 
please accept our compliments, some of 
which are nearlytwoinchesin diameter.” 


A newspaper advertisement reads thus: 
“Wanted: Asaddle horse fora lady weighing 
about 950 pounds.” Another reads: “ Wanted: 
A young man to take charge of a pair of horses 
ofa religious turn of mind.” 


A widow at the west intending to succeed 
her husband in the management of a hotel, 
advertises thatthe hotel will be kept by she 
widow of Mr. Brown, who died last summer on 
a new and improved plan.” 


Asteamboat captain, in advertising for an 
excursion, closes thus: “‘Tickets 26 cents, 
children half price,to be had at the captain’s 
office.” 


One of Sir Boyle Roche’s invitations to an 
Irish nobleman was rather equivocal. He 
writes: “I hope, mylord,if you ever come 
within a mile of my house you will stay there 
all night.” 


A coroner’s verdict reads thus: “The de- 


ceased came to his death by excessive drink- |? 


ing. producing apoplexy in the minds of the 
jury.” 

Aclergyman says: “A young woman died 
in my neighborhood, yesterday, whileI was 
preaching the gospel in a beastly state of in- 
toxication.” 


A correspondent in writing of a recent con- 
vention inthe city of Cleveland, says: "The 
procession was Very fine, and nearly two 
miles long, as was also the report of Dr. Perry, 
the chaplain,” 


In the annual report of atownin Masgachu- 
setts, we find the following: "The town 
farmhouse and almshouse haye been earried 
on the past year to our reasonable satis- 
faction, especlally the almshouse, at which 
thera has-been an unusual amount of sick- 
ness and three deaths,” 

A few yoars ago the following resolution 
was passed by the common council of aCon- 
necticut city: “ Resolved, that hereafter the 
churches, that have bells that are rung, be 
rung at the same hour for morning and after- 
noon service.’’ 

A western paper says: “A child was run 
over by a wagon three year old, and ĉross- 
eyed, with pantalets on, which never ‘$hoke 
afterwards.” 


A member of a local school committee 
writes: "We have two school-rooms sufi- 
ciently large to accommodate three hundred 
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pa, Marples-Underwood Debate, ‘Underwood. 
53. Questions for for Bible Worshipers. B. F. 
erwood. 
64. An Open Leiter to Jesus Christ, Bennett. 
be, The Biblo God Disproved by Nature. W. 


E. Oolemi 
568. Bible Contradictions. 
Ho T esus Not E PerfectOharacter. Underwood. 
TOD. 
59, Bible Prophecies Concerning Babylon, B. 


F. Underw 
6o. Ezeklel' Erophsotes Concerning Tyre. B. 


61. History of the | Devil, Asano Paden, 
n The Jews and their G 
he Devils Due-Bilis. John Syphers, 
Tils we Endure—their Cause and Gure, 


nett, 
65. Short Se mon No. 2. Rey. Theologicus, D.D. 
St aid her e nory. E D Droas, 
67, Sixtaon Truth Seeker Leaflets No, 2. i 
68, Butha Taea, oi Heaven and Mine. Busan 


-_ 


70, Vicarious Atonement, J. 
71. P 0. A.O 
123. 8h dre 


nnett. 
8, Foundations. John PEES 
ie Daniel in the Lion’s Den. Bennett. 
‘945, An Hour with the Deyil. 
16. Reply | to Erastus F. Brown. D. M. Ben- 


1. ithe oar of Death. D.M. Bennett, 

78, Christmas and Christianity, DM. Bonnett, 

12. The Relationship of Jesus, Jehovah, and 
e Virgin Mary. W. E, Coleman, 

80, Address on Paine’s 189th Birthday. Ben- 


te 
8L Hereafter, or the Half-way House. John 


82, E EEEN Courtesy, Bennett, 
83. Revivalism Examined, Dr, A, G. Hum- 


phre 
84, Moody's Bermon on Hell. Rev. J. P. 
Hopps, London 
85, Matter, Motion, Life and Mind, Bennett, 
86. An Enquiry about God’s Sons. 
87. Freethought J Judged by its Fruits. B, F, 
n 
88, David G God's Peculiar Favorite. Mrs, E, 
89. Logie of Prayer, Charles Stephenson, 
90. Biblo-Mania, Otter Oordates, 
91, Our Ideas of God. B.F, Underwood. 
92, The Bible: is it Divinely Inspired? Dr, 


Hudson 


= 


py 


D. Arter, 
93, Obtaining’ Pardon for Sins, 


‘uttle. 
o4. The New Raven. Will Cooper, 
p; Jesus Christ, D. M. B 
chabod Orane Papers. 
a apecial Providences’ W. 8. Bell. 
Snakes, Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker. 
99. Do the Works of Nature prove a Ore- 


ator? Sciota. 
100, The Old and the New. R, G. Ingersoll, 
101. Toth Anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 
thday. Bennett et als, 
102. nthe ‘Old sligion and the New. W. 8. 


ell, : 
103. Does the Bible Teach us all we Know. 


Bennet. 
104. Evolution of Isrsel’s God. A. a Rawson. 
105. Decadence of Christianity. phro. 
106. Franku Washington and de af arson Un- 
believers, Bennett rp 
107. The SafeSide. H. B 
108. The Holy Biblea istoriei Humbug. 
Preston. 
iov. Ghosta. Ingersoll, AD 
110, Materialistie Prayer. Bennett, 4 pp. 
111. Reply to Scion {fic American, Bennett, 
112. Sensible Sermcm. Savage, 8 pp. 
113. Come to Jesus. Bennett, 8 pp. 


SOIENTIFIO SERIES. 
1. Hereditary 7 Transmission. Prof. Louis 


2. Evolution" from the Homogeneous to the, 
Heterogeneous, B. F. Underwood.. 
2. Darwinism. B. nderwood, 
4, Literature of the Insane, F. B. Marvin, 
£ 5. Responsibility of Bex. Mrs. Chase, 
uated Aimospheres. -J J. Mearroil. . 
r poun Marsan faba ‘Animals Pró t 
8. How o] arsup mal e ropagate 
- their kind? A, B. Brai 
9, The Unseen World. pedi “Jobn Fiske. 
10. The Evolution Theory — Huxley’s Three ið 


Leċturės. 
it Te America the New World? L. L. Dawson. - 10 
count on one dollar’s worth 10 per ct. off; 
ollars’ worth 20-off; on five dollars 
off; on ten dollars’ worth 60 off. 
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RADICAL BOOKS. 
SENT POST PAID AT THE PRICES ANNEXED, 
By D, M. BENNETT. 


Age of Beason. Paine. Tanor COYers, ` ap 
"and Ex, of Proph. Paper 60; g 75 
A Few Days in Athens: Frances Wri ght, Ts 
Apocryphal New Testament. 25 
n Eye Opener. Paper, 60; cloth, 75 
Antiquity of Ohristianity. ‘Alber, 25 
Analysis of Religious Belief. Viscount 
ber erly. $3.00, 4.00, and A w 
Apples of Gold, Susan H. Wixon, 
Anli- -Theological Lectures. Rev. H, Taylor. i 00 
‘Antiquity and Duration-of the Wor 26 
Astronomy and Worship of the ‘Anci ients, 25 
. Davis’ Entire Wor. 27,00 
Adventures of Elder Tri tolemus Tub, 15 
Bible in India, Jacolli 2 90 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. 2Vols,.8v0. 4 00 
Burgess-Underwood Debate. 50 and 80 
Bible in the Balance, Fish, . 1 00 
-| Bacon's Novum Organ um. ; a 00 
Bhagvad-Gita, or Dialogues of Christna 
sind Arjuna, 1 76 
Buechner’s Man, Prosent and Future, 4 00 
Ghristiantty before Christ. Craven. 
Qhapters from the Bibles of the Ages 16 
Criticism onthe Theoligleal Joea of "Deity. 1 0 
Ohildhood of Reli; lon. 125 
Childhood of the agad, 40 and 60 
Christianlty and Mogador: Underwood. 15 
Cause of Religious Ideas. Tuttle, 1 00 
Conway's Sacred Antholo, ORY, ` Aw 
Oolenso on the Pentateuch, Abstract of. 26 
Devil’s Pulpit, Rev. Robt. Taylor, 2 00 
Diegesis 2 00 
Deuton’s Irreconcilable Records, 50 
Our Planet, Past, Present, and 
uture -150 
‘Radical Rhymes. 138 
ee o are Christians, peluge, 
Denton’s Common, Sense Thoughts 
Thyself, What is Right? Man’s 
True Baviors, Sermon from 
Shakspere’s Text, God Proposed, 
Spiritualism True, Orthodoxy 
Faise, 10 cents each. 
Draper's Gontiiet between Religion and ae 
eien: 
“ Intelleeiual Development of Eu- 
Darwin’s Orlen of ole Spool ecies 
Descent of (Impr'd Ed: ) 


Descent and Darwinism Sohn idt, 
Einstein. B iPripin of of Religious Ideas, 
Exeter Hall MeDonnell 
Errors of the Bible, Wright, ` 
Essence ef Religion. Fuerbach, 40 and‘ 
Eight Scientific Tracte. 
Frothingham's goy Religion of Humanity, 
‘sg Book of Religion, 
os gaie es of the Patriarchs, 
. Safest Oreed, 
"i, pranscendentelism in New 
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Faraday’ 8 Various Forces of Nature, 
Fiske 's Myths a Myth- akers, 
God Idea in History. Tuttle, 


Good Sense, D Te ' 
Gould’ 7) various Nyt of the mane Ages, 
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Lost and Hostile Gospels. 
Grayes’ izteon gauodd Saviors.’ 
Grey's E Biograph fies Satan, 
rey’s Enigmas o. 

Creads of Christendom. 2 Vols. 
Heroines of f Freethought Mrs. gnderwood 1 75 
Heathen of the Heath, McDonnell, 1 00 & 150 
Humor *§ Payson and Treatises, 1 1 50 

ey’s axa : 

a Placo | ace in Nature, 1 26 

s gane ee aud Addresses, 1 60 

History of all Religions Sects. Evans. 1 00 

Haeckel’s History of Oreation, 2 Vola, 5 00 

Hollick’s Nerves and the Nervous. . : 0 
Humboldt’s Works. 

Ingersoll’s Gods and other Lectures. 80and 50 


etc.. Large Edition 
Influence of Obristinnity ı on Civilization, 
Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper, 
Jehovah Unyeiled, 
Jamieson’s Plerey a Ro a Fource of Danger. 
J osephus’ Comp 
Johnson’s Oriental reis, 8yo. 
John’s Way 
Kneeland’s Review. 


Koran, with Notes « and Life of Mahomot, 
Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe. 2 Vols, 
` History of European Morals. 
Life of  Blograpiical B i each eras E 60; iel 
s’ Biographical History o flosophy. 
ome robi ems of Life and Mind. nee 
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Lizzie’ PAN 8 Poems of Progress, and 
L pbyek’e Orig thot Olvilizati 2'00 
. Lubbock’s rigin o Vilization, 
re-Historie Times Illustrated, 6 00 
Lyell’s Hiements of Geology, 770 cuts, 3 40 
Principles * 2 vols. and maps, f 00 
Monks and Popes. Alberger. 00 
Moriey’s Lfe of Voltaire, 2 00 
Martyrdom of f Man, Winwood Reade, 8 00 
Peeble’s All Around the World, 2 60 
Beers of the Ages, 2 50 
pitas Divine and ‘Moral Works, 9 on 
Ero and Qon of Supernatural Religion, 0 & 60 
hysical Man, Tuttle, 1 50 
Painos G ’s Common Sense, 12 
Orisis, Paper, 50; cloth 80 
* Rights of Man. Paper, 60; cloth 80 
ey ~ Theological Works, with y portrait 1 50 
A pa per, 100 
" Political Works, clot 160 
g Great Works Complete. Crown o6- 
tavo, with life and portrait. 2 
R Political Works, steel portrait, 1 
a Life, by Calvin Blanchard with 
portrait Faper, 50; cloth 75 
| Parturition Without t Bain 100 
Plain Home a ak and Y “Medical Common 
Phosus ale Leceuves dn heck +0 
roc! oF ’s Six Lectures on Astro : 
Reason, the guis ke of itan Ethän Allen 60 
Syntagma, T 100 
System of Witte, fh "Holbac 2 00 
Self- Contradiotions of the B Bible, 26 
Btudying th e Bible, Mrs. Slenker, 15 
encer (iarbert) Enit Entire Work, 
S rause’ oak Bi! Now, ‘ 2 00 
fe of ree 2 vols., 12 96 
Rupornis] eligion, 2 VOLB., 8¥0., 8 00 
pexpal ra pigion a Te ope p vil 4 
eyrand’s Letter t ' 
fyndal all’ (Prof, J oF hn) Ent: eee 
mys Christ of 2 08 
The Case ara. eet Hiha Ohuroh 75 
The Relations of the Sexes. Mrs. Duffey, 2 00 
The Voices, Warren Sumner Barlow, 


12 
The World's Sages, nfidels, and Thinkers, 


ennett. 
The Grampions of of ‘thet Chavon, Bennett. 


a le Stories, ote.. 75 & 1 00 
Hee ace ols, I, II, HII, and 


The G oe and Beolt at tions, 
nwoo 
Talks wien iy Patien : Mrs. Gleason, M. Dot 50 
Underwoo rples ebata. 
Underwood’ wolve Tracts, 
Vestiges of zouti on See 1 5 
ui 
Voinea N New Hesonrohés in’ Anotent. His- iu 
irde Phllogophloal Dictio im 
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lates and Clippings. 


OvER 300 ox-drunkards in Lincoln, Neb. 


THE man who swore off has aworn on again. 


Taumags is thinking better of the politicians 
than he was. 


TEBE seems to be a tirade in this city 
against the t’rade dollar. 


Tas postmaster and several prominent mer- 
chants refuse to take the trade dollar. 


Ir is said alittle boy will never relinquish 
any of his cakes except his spank-aches, 


Some of thebrethren seem inclined to dis- 
éuss bell ina manner altogether too jocular. 


Tus poor of this city have a great deal of 
faith and hope jnvested in the charity of the 
rich, 


Is THE weather not getting pretty cold when 
the chronometer is reported twenty degrees 
below Nero? 


INGERSOLL is a matter-of-fact kind of man, 
He says he would rather have one fact than ten 
thousand superstitions. - 


Tan New Orleans Picayune says that when 
Spaniards are forced to leave France they gat 
Don Oarlos in their habits. 


A SALT Lake newspaper contains the start- 
ling announcement that Brigham Young’s 
widows are beginning to marry again. 


JOAQUIN MYLLER wants to becremated after 
death; but now Beecher says there is nosuch 
place. Has the poet nothing to hope for? 


CoL, Rost. Q. INGERSOLL in his lecture at 
Ohigkering Hall on last Tuesday night gave 
bis hearers quite as much pleasure as Paine, 


INGERSOLL says that when a rich man looks 
around upon the world it is easy for him to 
realize the wisdom of Providence in his treat- 
ment of the poor and distressed.. 


’ A wan in England attempted suicide the 
other day, and he ieft a written excuse for 
himself, that his wife was too good for him. 
The jury brought him in as being of unsound 
mind. 


THERE is a groat deal of truth in the state- 
ment that when a man fails in business, poo- 
ple say he has “gone up.” But you never hear 
this remark from his creditors when they 
attend his funeral. 


On the theory of the survival of the fittest” 
it is thought that tailors and dressmakers 
ought to possess the earth; and, again, that 
the epileptic should come in for his share, as 
well as the combatant in the prize ring. 


Tse New Haven Union says: “When we 
think of the villain who stole our umbrella, 
and then of the bare possibility that there is 
no hell, we feel as if we could bury our head in 
the waste-basket and smother right to death.” 


TEE Police Gazette of several days ago had a 
large eut representing Anthony Comstock 
with his drawn pistol in the court-room at 
Now Gangan, endeavoring to intimidate the 
authorities and rescue his tool and accom- 
plice Joseph. 


In view of the vast amount of sharp shooting 
now going on among preachers upon the Hell 
question, it ia proposed to have attached to 
vur parson-producing seminaries a theologi- 
oal rifle-range-an Apostle’s Creedmoor, as 
it were. 


THE Rey. O. A. Brown is lecturing up in this 
State on " Misplaced Men.” The Rome Sentinel 
thinks that when the father of a pretty girl 


goes to sleep by the parlor fire at nine o'clock, 


Sunday night, he is about as misplaced as a 
mën can be, 


De. J. V. MANSFIELD, the celebrated medium, 
will not go to the Russian capital this winter. 
He may visit Washington later in the season, 
but for the months of February and March 
may ba fouad at bis residenas, No. 61 West 42d 
street. New York, 


(A GREAT fallin pew-rents may be looked for 
1u the aristocratic churches of this oity about 
she frat of May, Hoolestastically speaking, & 


good many people have struck aisle here of 
late—and if the aisles give out, of course the 
knaves won't pay their pew rents. 


A New volume of religions poems contains 


the couplet: 


He from the crowd had been detached 
Because his pantatoons were patched. 


Sounds like clothing-store poetry, don’t it? 


Where is the sweet singer of Michigan? 


In overhauling the misdirected mail-matter 


inthe Dead Letter office at Washington, it is 


reported that two Limburger chaeses were 
found. The Telegram suggests that under the 


existing laws for the purification of the mails 
those could easily have been suppressed. 
Where was Comstock? 


Dr, Scupper says the Oriental nations will 


never become converted to Christianity until 
their women first become Obristians, and he 
says thatthe women can be converted only by 
the personal agency of women who go there 


from Christian countries. Hindoo women 


will not listen to male missionaries. Dr. Scud- 
der was in India for over twenty years and 
oughtto know. 


Tue sensational preachers are not all in 


New York or Brooklyn, as might be supposed 
from some of the queer subjects announced 
here for sermons. 


An eccentric London 
preacher announces discourses on “The Talk- 
ing Donkey,” “The Devil among the Pigs,” A 


Little Man up a Tree,’ and other odd titles. 
This sort of thing draws acrowd, who are cu- 
tious to hear what the man basto taik about. 


A WRITER inthe Christian at Work calls atten- 


tion to the horrible manner in which some 
slergyman mangle the hymns which they try 
to read, and remarks: 


“Do not say. 'My soul lizzin hay stu be gawn, 


Oh, stri koft this saddamant chay—Nan make 
me.’ &., 
But say, ‘My -- soul — is— in—haste—to—be— 


gone, 
Oh, strike—off—this—ad—a — mant—chain— 
And make me,’” &c, 


Tur British Bible Society reports an aston- 
ishing demand for Bibles amongthe Cossacks. 
Over 60,000 have been distributed within the 
last few weeks. The excellent linen paper 
makes the best of gun-wadding; and nowthe 
gallant Oossack sings. 

“Spread abroad, thou mighty Gospel |” 
as ho rams home a fragment of Matthew ora 
chapter of Revelations preparatory to spread- 
ing it among the Turks. The Word of God, 
preached from the muzzle ofa gun, should be 
silencing if not convincing to those Infidel 
Turks. 


Tur American Bible Society is sadly short 
of money, and calls aloud for $140,000. Ita an- 
nual expenditures are about $260,000. Its re- 
ceipts are made up of coilections, and dona- 
tions. also of legacies, Not so many people 
are dying and leaving money tothe Society as 
there were some time ago. although it is re- 
membered in the wills of many wealthy people 
who are not dead yet. Of course, the managers 
are not praying for the demise of any of these 
good people; but itis safe to say thatthe news 
ofthe departure of a few of the richest wonld 
be received with a decorous resignation to the 
wili of Divine Providence. 


ReLietous Noticzs.—In this city on next 
Sunday the Rev, Mr. Miller will grindthegrist 
of salvation at the Noble Street Baptist church 
Seats free. no toll; the Rev. Mr. Gunn will do 
some religious sharp-shooting. and hit the 
heavenly bull’s-eye ‘Ninety and nine” times 
out of a possible “Old Hundred” at St, Am- 
brose church; the Rev. Mr. Daems deems the 
Redeemer an excellent subject for to-morrow’s 
sermon: the Rev: Mr. Cooper, who is a staving 
preacher, will “whoop ’em up again” as 
ustal; the Rev. Mr. Snow will thaw the frosty 
hearts of his hearers with bis sermon upon 
“Whither are we drifting.” which will doubt- 
less be hailed with delight; the Rev. Mr. Ewer 


will pour forth the water of salvation at 8t. Iz-. 


natius’ church; the Rev. Dr. Stryker will preach 
about Hell, and strike while the ironis hot; the 
Rey. Mr. Knapp will open his knapsack as 
usual; the Rev. Mr. Stilt will preach on * Christ 
Stilling the Tempest "; andthe Rey. Mr. Rose 
will ‘rise to explain.” 


AN EYE AFTER TEE DOLLARS.—Mrs. Hannah 
J. Davis, widow of the late David D. Davis, 
recently died in Allegan, Mich,, after an ill- 
ness of ten days. of typhoid pneumonia. She 
was worth $125,000, and was a member of the 
Baptist church. A short time before her death, 
whileinastate of delirium. a wiil was drawn 
up by one of the brethren and signed by her- 
self, bequeathing her entire property to the 
Baptist church without leaving a dollar to her 
adopted daughter, whom she idolized, and’ 
several nephews and nieces. The community 
feel outraged at this cruel greed evineed by 
the church, and strong efforts are being made 
to set the will aside. 


Berrrr Brrngs Negpsp.—Mr. Beecher very 
often hits the right nailon the head. When, 
on Sunday, the 20th ult., he bewailed the in- 
efficiency of education to save the race, and 
took the ground that some influence is neces- 
sary to bring into the world beings superior 
intellectually and physically tọ those who now 
inhabit it, and who will be predisposed to 
good instead of evil. he came very near one of 
the most delicate and important questions of 
the time. We say" delicate” because the sug- 
gestions included in this remark of Mr. Beech- 
er’s refer to a subject that has generally 
been tabooed for public discussion among all 
bat men and women who have incurred the 
odium,.soto speak, of ranking among advanced 
thinkers. Better beings will never be born 
until marriage is restricted to mon and women 
who not only deeply love one another, but who 
are in every other way qualified to bring 
healthy children {nto the world. The material 
out of which strong, good, excellent men and 
women—human souls that are really but little, 
if auy, lower than the angels—areto be manu- 
factured, must consist of sound minds and 
sound bodies and include a lofty spiritual 
element. So long as diseased natures wed, so 
long as people come together in the marital 
relation who know and care nothing of the 
eonditions upon which healthy children are 
produced, so long will the earth continue to be 
populated by a decidedly inferior sample of 
humanity.—Telegram, 


THs Tribune printed afew days ago the fol- 
lowing in reference to trials in New Canaan, 
Conn.,in which Comstock and his accomplice, 
Britton, are interested, as well as in answer 
to some misrepresentations made by Oom- 
stock in a previous issue of that paper: 
“There Was not much excitement in New 
Canaan, yesterday, over the trial of O. Scott. 
the saloon-keeper, who, upon the testimony of 
the New York detective, J. A. Britton, was 
quietly fined $50 on each of two complaints for 
liquor-selling. His lawyer immediately gavè 
notice ol appeal. There are still other com- 
plaints against Scott. but it isthought that they 
will not be pressed, but that time will now be 
given to him to bring forth fruits meetfor rə- 
pentance. Meanwhile no liquor is sold openly 
in New Canaan, but a man living in another 
town. visits ‘the village, takes orders from the 
tipplers, and fetches the liquor from Norwalk. 
The village showed much feeling about the 
letter written by Antheny Comstock, and pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Tribune, in which he ac- 
cuses Justice Bliss of running awayin the first 
day of the trial,and leaving the Court in the 
hands of “roughs.” TheJusticesaid: “I had 
declared the case ' put off’ tiil next day, which 
was equivalent to an adjournment, If Anthony 
had minded his own business there would have 
been no trouble. Most of the disturbance oc- 
curred after he jumped up and began to swing 
his little pistol. [ did not leavethe Court at 
all.and was perfectly competent to preserve 
order, if Anthony had only given me a chance: 
Anthony ’s ambitious. you know; likes to be 
noticed ; been readin’ ‘dime novels; I caleu» 
late.’ Justice Biiss is highly esteemed inthe 
village, and his statement is borne out by many 
of the reputable citizens. E. L. Seofleld, the 
prosecuting attorney, said that the crowd had 
reason to suppose the Court adjourned, Mr. 
Scofield says Mr. Comstock drewa pistol, but 
many of the friends of the latter say it was only 
a bell punch. Feeling runs high in New 
Canaan, and Mr. Comstock is openly blamed 
forallthetrouble. Twocomplaints have been 
made out against him onthe charge of carry- 
ing concealed weapons and of disturbing the 
peace, The officers went to Stamford, on Fri- 
day last, thinking he would attend the trials 
there. If he had visited Stamford on that day, 
he would havebeen arrested, 


stable’s Point, 
another dangerously injured. 


Events of the Week. 


BEVERAL fine buildings were burned in Mont- 


clair, N. J. 


BAN $85,000 fire on the corner of Worth and 
Elm streets. 


FIrrx-ONE persons were arrested on Mon- 


day forthrowing dirt in the streets. 


Work is becoming brisker in theshlpyards 


in this vicinity—which is a good omen, 


P, T. Bannum has been sued for libel. No- 


body is scarcely safe from prosecution now-a- 
days. 


Tne Pope is getting very feeble again. Why 


doesn't he go up, and give somebody else 
chance? 


A BoILER explosion in an‘oil refinery at Oon- 
N. Y. One man was killed, 


GEORGE Franors TRAIN hae delivered several 


lectures recently in the Opera House at New- 
ark, N.J. Opinious as to the soundness of his 


positions varied largely. 


Peter Qoores has under consideration tha 
establishment, near Spartanburg, 8. 0.. of an 
educational institution for girls, something 
on the plan of his institute in this city. 


Rey. Timorny GARDNER Freeman, Baptist, 
dropped dead of heart disease. His pious 
friends think his God had need of him up 
above and kindly took him off in that gentle 
manner, 

Frank Lesire, while returning from atrip to 
Washington, was arrested in Philadelphia and 
held to bail. His arrest was doubtless influ- 
enced by spite from one Wrigley, whose arrest 
Leslie had previously caused. 


Surr has been begun in the Kings County 
Supreme Court against the Church ofthe Good 
Shepherd, Brooklyn, to foreclose their mort- 
gages, Several churches about these days are 
passing through the same trying ordeal. 


Mr. J. HARRY SOHRAOK, to all appearances, 
died in Philadephia a few days ago. He is 
now alive. He says he died and went to 
heaven, saw Josus and the angels, interviewed 
Moses. and shook hands with Jehovah. 


In the fore part of the week heavy rains pre- 
vallod; the latter part cold with some snow. 
Much less snow has fallen thus far this winter 
than usual. In the lumbering districts of 
Michigan and Wisconsin great Incovenience 
is experienced on this account. 


Mrs. EuizapetH Meyer, a beautiful young 
married woman, 97 East Seventieth-st., feeling 
greatly agerieved at the conduct of her father- 
in-law and mother-in-Jaw, took Paris green, 
and will probably die. She leaves a beautiful 
infant and aloving husband, with whose par- 
ents she resided. 


Joszpx A. BRITTON, Comstock’s detective 
and accomplice, was complained of before 
Justice Duffy, of Jefferson Market Polic 
Court for perjury at the last election for 
mayor. The perjury was fully proven, but the 
case was putover for a week. It is probable 
that by the influence that will be brought to 
bear in bis favor the fperjurer will be allowed 
to escape. 


No onrar battles in Turkey since our last. 
The Russians are massing at Adrianople pre- 
paratoryto going into Constantinople. Largo 
numbers of wounded soldiers and 160,000 refu- 
gaes are flocking to Constantinople, Negotia- 
tiona for peace are on the tepis, and reports 
that fighting is over have reached our shores. 
England, on the other hand, is becoming very 
much excited, and seems burning to take a 
hand in the fray. Ifshe does, the war in Eu- 
rope will probably be general. > 


Tuz Society for the Suppression of Vice has 
hela its fourth annual meeting. Subsscrip- 
tions and gifte to the amount of $6975 were 
reported to have been received. So Comstock 
willbe in funds again forsometime. He said 
more obscene Matter was in circulation last 
year than ever before. If that Istrue, it would 
seem bettor to dissolve his society, let him 
return to the shoe trade, and thus save his 
friends considerable expensive prosecution. 
Would not Congress and the legislature do 
well to modify those terrible laws? 
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Radical Romance. 


The Darwins. 
BY MRS. ELMINA D. SLENKER. 

“But, Mr. Darwin,” said Jennie, “do you really 
think it does no good in any -case‘as a medicine? 
Why, all our doctors use it and recommend it to 
their patients in numerous diseases, with, as they say, 
beneficial results.” , 

“Yes, my young friend; I am aware they pre- 
scribe it only too often here in the South, because 
they have been wrongly taught, and do not realize 
the evils that result from its use. I read an article 
not long ago about the International Medical Con- 
gress held in Philadelphia in September, 1876, that 
proves the medical fraternity are rapidly finding out 
the inutility of liquor as a health-restorer. There 
were four hundred. and eighty delegates, and many 
of the ablest scientists of the profession of this and 
other lands were in attendance; and stronger state- 
ments against the use of alcohol were never made on 
the temperance platform than were uttered by those 
medical men. A Scotchman said he believed it 
would be for the best interests of humanity if every 
drop of alcohol in the world was cast iuto the midst 
of the sea. Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey, disputed the 
claim of alcohol in every important particular. A 
‘letter from the National Temperance Union was 
read, amid a round of applaise, and the points in 
the reply passed almost unanimously. The official 
answer rules alcohol out of its long-cherished place 
as a tonic, for if it has no food value, how can it 
tone up the system? One of the delegates, speaking 
of this, said, ‘It has the same relation to the human 
system that 4 whip has to an overworked horse; it 
may make him spring forward for a few moments, 
put it does not rest and refresh him, and reaction 
must follow.’ A medical declaration published in 
London in 1872 says it is believed that the inconsid- 
erate prescription of alcoholic liquors by medical 
men for their patients has given rise, in many 
instances, to the formation of intemperate habits; 
and the manifesto was signed by two hundred and 
fifty of the leading medical men of the United 
Kingdom. Indeed, the drug-shop has truly been 
called the parent of the dram-shop. In my old home 
in Connecticut, liquor has been ruled out of good 
society as a beverage; but here in the South I find 
but few families that do not keep it and use it, and 
many of them take it as a daily dram, and believe it 
to be really beneficial, and imagine they could not do 
without it. It seems to us Yankees, who come from 
a land where it is popularly tabooed, that we have 
gone back fifty years into the past again when 
we witness such a wholesale nse of alcoholic 
stimulants as we find in many parts of the South; 
and we feel as if a great deal of the old work of re- 
Fee was to be gone over again and re-done. 

‘he day will come when tea and coffee will follow 
alcohol into the mists of oblivion. They are all of 
one class as regards usefulness and health, only tea 
and coffee are less harmful in their effects both phys- 
ically and morally, though equally worthless as real 
food and sustenance. 
should be taken with our meals. Nothing very hot 
or very cold. A few sips of milk, weak tea or coffee, 
or cool water, is all that is necessary. Ice-water is 
never desirable, especially in hot weather. Dr. 
Foote, in his ‘Plain Home Talk,’ says, ‘The thorough 
lubrication of the food with the saliva is necessary 
to promote digestion. Saliva is an alkali and, elec- 
trically speaking, a negative, while the gastric fluid 
in the stomach is an acid and a positive. When, 
therefore, food descends into the stomach only half 
masticated, and lubricated with some other fluid 
than saliva, digestion for some time is almost sus- 
pended, because the negative fluid is wanting to at- 
tract the immediate -action of the positive fluid, and 
the presence of other liquids tends to dilute and 
destroy the power of the latter. In addition to this, 
the labor of the jaws and teeth is thrown upon the 
disabled stomach. If a person eats slowly, masti- 
cates thoroughly, and omits all drinks, Nature fur- 
nishes three or four ounces of salival fluid with 
which to moisten his food preparatory to its en- 

' trance into the stomach. No one requires liquids at 
the table. This habit is the result of fast eating.’ 
But please excuse me, ladies,” said Mr. Darwin, 
apologetically, “I did not mean to deliver a lecture 
on temperance. Your questions and looks of inter- 
est drew me out farther than is really polite, I fear.” 

_ “Oh, not at ail,” fsaid Mrs. May. “We are de- 

_ lighted to find you are such a warm advocate of a 
cherished theory that we have held and maintained 
almost in isolation for so long, and you have told 
us many interesting facts that bear upon the 
subject.” 

“And Ive made my last pint of wine or beer,” 
said Jennie earnestly. “ Father is a preacher, and 
yet we make ail the wine for communion pur- 
ma for our church here, and I know you do not 

elieve it right to use wine even for that, for Mrs. 
May and Edith have often said they did not.” 

_ “You are right, Miss Jennie, as regards my belief 
in using alcoholic beverages for church purposes. I 


think many a reformed drunkard has had his old | consciousness, 


But little drink of any sort |- 


appetite revived by the taste of wine ‘at the com- 
munion service. It is far better to use simple 
colored water, or anfermented wine, as they do at 
the North now in most churches.” : 

“ I think so, too, and shall use my influence with 
father to get him to propose it here.” said Jennie. - 

“I wish you all succéss, my dear,” said Mrs. Dar- 
win, looking kindly upon the enthusiastic girl, who 
in her eagerness had risen -to her feet and spoke 
with an animation and zeal that proved her every 
bit in earnest. s ; 

The time had flown so rapidly while engaged in 
discussing this interesting and important subject 
that it was now getting late, and the Darwins rose 
to take their leave. Edith and Jennie walked with 
them through the village, pointing out objects of 
interest, and telling who occupied the various houses. 
As they passed Dr. Scott’s; Myra ran out and joined 
them, and her lively remarks gave variety and zest 
to the occasion. As they parted at the lane leading 
to the Forks, Edith besaat Mrs. Darwin to tell Rose 
and Minnie to come and spend the day with ber 
sometime during the next week. | 

“They will be very glad to do so,” said Mrs. Dar- 
win, “for when once the business season commences 
at the factory they will be too much confined to be 
able to go out often.” 

“ Why, surely, they do not work in the factory !” 
said Myra, with surprise. 

“Certainly they do,” replied Mrs. Darwin; “and 
why not?” 

“Oh, because factory girls are low and vulgar, 
and not fit to associate with respectable people,” said 
Myra, bluntly. e 

“Ttrust that you will find Rose and Minnie just 
as agreeable, moral, and refined as if they did noth- 
ing but play upon the piano, read novels, and attend 
balis, parties, and sewing-circles,” said Mrs. Darwin, 
pleasantly but earnestly. 

“Oh, yes; certainly, certainly,” said Myra, has- 
tening to apologize for her rudeness. “I did not 
mean to say they were not real ladies, for they truly 
are; but you know I have always seen factory girls 
looked down upon and considered as unfit to be asso- 
ciated with by respectable people, and was therefore 
taken by surprise when you said Rose and Minnie 
worked in the mill. I do hope you will not be 
offended at me, for I am apt to say right out just 


‘what I think, and often hurt the feelings of my best 


friends in that way, though I do not mean to do so. 
I reverse the old adage, you see, and speak twice 
reese think, instead of thinking twice before I 
speak.’ i 

Pir, Darwin told her she was not at all displeased 
at her frankness, and hoped she and Jennie and 
Edith would soon make them a visit. 

. “That we shall be sure to do,” said the warm- 
hearted, impulsive girl, “for we all like ‘you ever so 
much;” and with a cordial “ good night ” they parted. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Discussion. 


The Bennett-Teed Discussion. 


1,—JEsus CHRIST IS NOT ONLY DIVINE, BUT IS THE 
Lorp Gop, Creator or HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


MR. TEED’S SEVENTH LETTER, - 
Moravia, Jan. 15, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. Bennert, Dear Sir: Modern so-called eeieñce 
constitutes the foundation for your belief, in common 
with that of all Materialists and Spiritualists of nominal 
Christendom. Your opposition to the claims and teach- 
ings of Jesus has its origin in modern science. If. there 
were no great system of science, there would be no great 
opposition to the religion of Jesus. The system presented 
to the world by Jesus the Christ had its origin in the high- 
est department of knowledge—in an all-comprehensive 
understanding of the human structure with its accompany- 
ing functions and their relations to the physical creation. 
The various systems of religion that are or have been in 
existence have had their foundation in knowledge or sup- 
posed knowledge of less or greater fragments of the cosmos, 
orin such knowledge or supposed knowledge combined 
with a true or false conception of the human organism, 
embracing both its form and functions. You cannot 
refer to a system of religion that has not such a source. If 
you will examine, compare, and classify the numerous 
systems, you will perceive that. they have been evolved 
through regular and successive gradations, keeping pace 
with the amplification of the intellect through the increased 
facilities for the observation of facts and the mind’s in- 
creasing receptivity to inspirational influence. There are 
three systems of religion which, in connection with the 
above thoughts, especially demand attention as exerting 
greater influences upon Western civilization than all 
others. These three are, the religion of Jesus Christ, of 
Mohammed, and the religion founded on the belief ina 
plurality of gods; the latter of which found an advanced 
growth in the Roman empire, and with which the declin- 
ing Christian system formed an active and ready amalga- 
mation. You will observe that in the evolution of these 
systems every succeeding gradation has beén the ontgrowth 
of the disintegration of the preceding ones with the intro- 
duction of new elements for the purposes of greater 
combinations. If you have not already grown to this 
I refer you to the operation of law as man- 


ifest in the methods observed.in progressive combinations, 
disintegrations, and recombinations in-the inineral king- 
dom, with the simple suggestion that law is uniform, and 
thet what isjrue in any phase of evolution in one depart- 
ment of creation is true of all phases in all departinents. 


The highest point attained, to tu the progress of unfold- 


ment in the development of what is called ecience consti- 


tutes the foundation of the: succeeding: grade of religious 
faith. The Mohammedan ‘system of ‘religion is founded 
upon the Ptolemaic system. of. astronomy,’and the religion 
of the Romans upon a phase of the Pythagorean system of 
astronomy. The present system of astronomy, and that 
which constitutes the basis of the infidelity now directly 
antagonizing Jesus and his doctrines, is a revival or resur- 
rection of the Pythagorean system. Modern science is not 
new. Itisas old as the history of the ages, and is simply 
a resurrection embodying new elements in a greater com- 
bination. Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton simply 
borrowed, as you state it, or plagiarized the system of 
Fythagoras, and, according to your logic, never had an 
existence, but were myths—this being your argument that 
Jesus isa myth. The truth is, friend Bennett, and you 
aught to know it, that when old systems are completely 


‘revived or resurrected from the debris of thé crumbled 


ruins. of the past, with new combinations, the human 
organisms who constitute the intellectual embodiment of 
those systems are resurrected also. When modern science 
comes to its full, the old Greek and Roman gods are on the 
stage. Theip names are Train, Andrews, Davis, Mar- 
chand, Ingergoll, D. M. Bennett, and others whom I could 
name, and who constitute the foci of all the psychic and 
spiritualistic phenomena of the present in their newly- 
developed sireugth and phase. 

The religions of the past ages and of the present age are 
facts. They, have existed and do exist. Are they the 
result of the ®perations of definite law ? and do they con- 
stitute a factdr.in the universal economy ? What, then, 
are their fugctions in connection with the processes of 
evolution? They are the matrices in which are gestated 
the unfolding systems, Without the womb of ecclesiasti- 
cal Rome, me@dern science would never have been gestated 
aud brought ;to the birth. Modern science and modern 
Christianity were gestated in the womb of the Roman 
harlot as the twin children of adultery; and their growth 
bas culminated in modern Spiritualism and Materialism, 
now consortihg in incestuous union as the Church and 
State which hope to stand when the old heavens andthe . 
old earth aa} have passed away. ` Š 

If modern so-called science is true, then the religion of 
Jesus Obes ie faise. In maintaining my position con- 
cerning Jesug Christ, I base my conclusions upon an exact 
science (knowledge)—a thorough understanding of the 
form and function of the cosmos and man’s relation to it 
as having been first involved and then evolved through it. 

` Jesus had al thorough knowledge, in the beginning of the 
age now coming to its close, of all forms as embodied in 


-the universal form,.and of aj} functions embodied in the 


universal function. He was the product of all ages, form- 
ing, in the completion of the cycle of the individual Theos, 
the germ for the regeneration (reproduction) or evolution 
of the genus Tatos. While he possessed all knowledge of 
the physical, spiritual, aud substantial, he could only 
transmit that knowledge and the life he possessed through 
extension of the processes of development, disseminating 
literally his own outward form to the propagation and 
resurrection of the new divine embodiments. That he 
was familiar with the laws of involution and evolution 
may be known from the fact that he taught them both in’ 
their highest phases, and declared that it must be through 
the operation of those principles that a new Church should 
be brought forth as the result of the planting of his body— 
the seed of Abraham, the promised seed, the. seed man 


from whom should spring, as the lives of the resurrected 


forms, the sons of God who now siand again upon the 
earth to confirm the promises and declarations of Jehovah. 


When the sons of God come to present themselves be- 
fore the Lord, Satan will come also, and, as in the past, 
he will assume the position of and claim that he is a very 
fine gentleman. 

You claim that I have not proved my position regarding 
the existence of an atmosphere of pure hydrogen immedi- 
ately above and resting upon the sphere of common air. 
I will simply say that I may not have demonstrated it to 


‘the satisfaction of your mind. I can also say of the law 


of evolution that its existence is not proven to thousands 
of stupid minds—no insinuation—who may rank as high 
in the world’s estimation as yourself. This does not dis- 
prove the fact that it exists and that it can be perceived by 
thousands of minds open to its influence and receptive to 
the truth. Nothing can be proved to a mind not open to 
conviction. 
The law that] have presented, namely, the specifie grav- 
ities and levities of primals, indicate the normal relative positions 
of those primais in space, cannot be gainsaid. lt is a pos- 
itive deduction through analogy from the observation of 
the phenomena manifested through the law of deposition. 
In my last letter I made the statement that these conciu- 
sions were reached independent ofscripture, but that I am 
happy to see their confirmation by those great men who 
lived in past ages, and who interpreted nature as I am 
enabled to do. Ofcourse you and our readers cannot ex- 
actly perceive the relation of the dbove thoughts and 
arguments to the proposition, and I cannot now antici- 
pate argument beyond what I have already done to show 
their relation. 
I have not deviated from my purpose of presenting 
Scripture as @ witness tothe truth of my proposition, but 
inasmuch as you reject the Bible in evidence, because, as 
you assert, it is not good authority, and as you fail to see 
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that I have shown so-called science to. be poorer author- 
ity ; before presenting the Bible in its fullness for the 
purpose of comparing its teachings with true science out- 
side of the Bible, I will continue my objections to your 
scientific conclusions. 

- The fact that there exists a stratum of hydrogen above 
our atmosphere contiguous to and resting upon it, I have 
proved, even though you fail to appreciate the argument 
udduced. This being true, in what way does it affect as- 
tronomical calculations and deductions ? 


-The testimony presented in favor of the commonly re- 
ceived theory is no evidence of its correctness. An argu- 
ment that has as much weight as any with the masses is 
that astronomical predictions are accurately made. This 
is not proof. Ifso, the Ptolemaic system is proven to be 
the true system with the same degrce of certainty, for an 
equal accuracy obtained under the calculations made 
with that system ag the foundation for mathematical solu- 
tions. Al such testimony must be set aside. It estab- 
lishes the truth of one as much as the other. 


To comprehend the nature of the influence that the dis 
covery of a stratum of hydrogen above us will exert upon 
the existing theory, it becomes necessary to examine the 
laws of refraction in their relation to the atmospheres and 
gases, 
solar, lunar, and stellar phenomena, all observations have 
to be made through various media. The effect of atmos- 
phere, by its power of refraction, upon yays of light in 
their emanations from the centres of radiation, and their 
transmission tous in connection with the media through 
which they are transmitted, including the organs of vis- 
ion and perception, are all to be considered. 

No positive conclusions can be reached without a true 
comprehension of the laws of optics. The true theory 
regarding the manner of impressing the mind through its 
organ, the brain—the method by which the mind comes in 
contact or touch with the objective world—is a principal 
factor in the study of perception. 

The study of the law of vision logically precedes the 
study of the principles of refraction and reflection in the 
objective world, and would be presented in that order to 
those who were made receptive to them by the operation 
of faith. I deviate from’this order because I am present- 
ing these views in antagonism to a system of philosophy 
and science, the antithesis from beginning to end of the 
system which is to manifest as the power of truth stand- 
ing out involved and evolved by the primal centre of all 
being, The Word, and the power by which anti-Christ 
will be overthrown. 

. In entering upon this phase of our subject, if I am 
controverting these questions with a ‘“‘liberal-minded” 
man, and the thoughts are being read by ‘‘liberal-minded” 
people, I may safely state some propositions, though radi- 
cal and revolutionary. The ‘‘heavenly bodies” are foci of 
electrical force converged by the operations of the atmos- 
pheres, through the refraction and reflection of the force 
focalizing it, at regular and given points in space, within 


.the atmospheres connected with the earth: These points 


are not great distances from us, and they constitute the 
windows of heaven in the material or physical domain of 
creation. Thesun, as perceived, isan atmosphere investing 
a central star, an astral centre which appears by reflection 
to bein another point or direction in the stellar realms.. 
These propositions, if considered worthy of notice, 
would be somewhat startling; as you express it, ‘if true, 
they are wonderful; if not true, they are not so wonder- 
ful.” That they are true I shall demonstrate and confirm 


in the course of the contest now being waged betw een the 


false and true system. 


The existing and received theory supposes that there is 
an atmosphere of oxygen and nitrogen in definite propor- 
tions surrounding the earth. That this atmosphere is ofa 
certain—or uacertain—depth not precisely known, and 
that it becomes more tenuous till reaching a givea point 
whereit abruptly ceases to exist. Beyond that thereis 
supposed to exist an attenuated ether, just sufficiently 
dense to meet objections to the theory, but not enough so 
to encumber the operations of the great worlds and sys- 
tems of worlds necessary to carry out the theory, If such 
a theory were true, the laws of the reflection and refrac- 
tion of light must be set aside. It is not philosophic to 
reject known facts for speculations; we will therefore fol- 
low out in our application of these laws to that domain 
of the physicalimmediately beyond our natural observa- 
tion, their operations as known to obtain under our direct 
inspection, You know that the common air has a specific 
or relative refracting power. In relation to the different 
gases the power of refraction and reflection varies. 
What is true of atmosphere, of the two gases combined, 
is true also of either alone, and of all the other ethers. 
This law applies without a deviation so far as any appli- 
cation has been made. If there is an exception you will 
be able, of course, to point it out to me. 

The degree of tenuity of the ether supposed to have an 
existence throughout space, no scientific man claims to 
give, not even comparatively. If such an ether exists, its 
actual degree of tenuity must be known before any cal- 
culations can be made of distances, directions, or diame- 
ters of any supposed bodies in distant space. All calcu- 
lations now made are founded upon certain principles, 
included in which is the refractive power of the earth’s 
atmosphere. The specific refracting powers of all known 
diaphanous substances are determined with absolute cer- 
tainty. How is it if we admit the existence of an atten- 
uated ether incalculably tenuous as occupying all space ? 
I call upon you to-proveits existence, by the force of your 
own logic, through actual physical tests. I can prove the 
existence of mind by its operation upon matter through its 
Organs. The attenuated ether is a mere speculaticn to 


You and your readers are aware that in studying. 


avoid otherwise 
theory. 

When light operates beyoud the limits of our direct 
inspection does it obey another law? and if so, give me 
proof. It now becomes my turn to demand proof. If it 
does not obey another law ; if it is uniform in its opera- 
tions ; if you cannot tell me the precise degree of the ten- 
uity of the ether throughout space, how will you deter- 
mine the course of a ray of light outside the atmosphere 
of the earth ? 

It is well known that light, in penetrating a dense from a 
tenuous substance, is refracted and reflected to the same 
degree as when passing into the tenuous from the dense. 
If light passes from our atmosphere into water, both 
refraction and reflection occur. An equal degree of 
refraction and reflection obtains inversely. A ray of light 
in passing through hydrogen gas into water varies in the 
degree of the phenomenon from that manifest in the rels- 
tion of common air and water. Before you or any ‘‘scien- 
tific” man in the world can determine the direction of a 
ray of light as entering our atmosphere from a supposed 
ether beyond, you or he must be able to give its exact rela- 
tive tenuity. This must be known before directions, dis- 
tances, or diameters can be determined. A ray of light 
passing through water into common air is diverted from its 
course ina given direction. In passing into hydrogen, a 
more tenuous substance than common air, the angle is 
greater. A still rarer substance affords a still greater 
degree of refractive power. From this law we can deter- 
mine with definite certainty the degree of tenuity neces- 
sary to render a substance impervious to a ray passing 
from a more dense substance into it. Ia making the appli- 
cation of the principle to a supposed ether beyond the 
atmosphere of the earth, we can caleulate with mathemat- 
ical precision the degree of rarefication necessary for such 
an ether to completely obstruct every ray of light capabie 
of making an impression upon the retina. When that 
degree is reached, the specific density of the air would be 
such as to afford complete obstruction to rays coming from 
such an ether into our atmosphere. In other words we 
can determine with mathematical certainty the relative 
density or levity of air and a tenuous ether to reflect back 
or doubleupon themselves rays of light passing from either 
one toward the other. The appearance of an object seen 
through a diverted ray of light, either refracted or reflected, 
is as if it were in a direct line. A ray may be doubled 
completely upon itself, and its subjective point becomes 
its objective. For instance, stand before a mirror: you 
are the subjective and objective point of rays passing from 
yourself to the mirror, doubled upon themselves, and you 
appear to be just the distance beyond the mirror that you 
arein front of it. You appear to be twice the distance 
from yourself that you are actually from the mirror. If 
an object appears in the heavens in a direct line from your- 
self, there is no certainty that the object seen is in the 
direction it appears to be. If the object is beyond our 
own atmosphere, its direction cannot be determined with- 
out an exact knowledge of the condition beyond. 


If our atmosphere terminates abruptly, and beyond it 
there is a tenuous substance the levity of which is greater 
than the greatest degree possible for rays to penetrate from 
our atmosphere, then all emanations from the earth 
upward would be thrown or reflected back, and instead of 
our-being able to observe objects beyond the limits of the 
atmosphere our vision would follow the rays of light back, 
even penetrating beneath the surface of the earth, to the 
metallic strata constituting the great voltaic pile—so to 
speak, which actually comprises the shell of the earth and 
is the negative generator of all the qualities of magnetism 
thence emanating. 

Before you attempt to maintain the absurd theory of 
modern astronomy, 1 call upon you to give the exact rela- 
tive tenuity of the supposed ether beyond our atmosphere. 
On failing to do this, you fail to meet my arguments. 

You can pass them by with ridicule, it being a plan of 
argumentation which takes wel] with a large class of our 
readers, and is the same to them as logic, they having 
become so liberal that they do not appreciate the difference. 
Itis also the method employed by the modern Christian 
world to meet the various phases of opposition that are 
now and have been in the past rising through the skepti- 
vism of the age. You have a precedent ; if the plan suits 
your taste, of course you are at liberty to adopt it. In rela- 
tion to the doctrine of evolution, this especially has been 
the course pursued by the modern Christian. 


I will here state, that in my estimation of the conditions 
existing beyond the atmosphere of common air, Ido not 
stop with the discovery of a stratum of hydrogen. There 
are other and more refined strata above that; but I do not 
purpose to anticipate the subject. The existing conditions 
in the cosmical heavens storied above us are to be consid- 
ered in their order as we proceed. 


Do you and our readers still inquire, “Mr. Teed, what 
are you driving at?” As usual, at the proposition! It 
embraces all there is, and it is impossible to embrace the 
explanation of all in a few words, or to comprehend it in 
a few short letters. 


The physica] man is involved through thecosmica] universe 
and when his evolution is complete, he must embody the 
entire form of the cosmical, with its laws and functions in- 
volved in his organism. We are now studying the form of 
the physical world with its powers and possibilities. Ifitcan 
be proved that it has a center, a universal physical senso- 
rium or positive pole of existence, then humanity, the 
product and creator, first involved in and then evolved 
through and from it, must and does embrace a correspond- 
ing sensorium or center, which is the positive pole of 
sentient being, and the point of positive contact or touch 
with the entire Universe extending from this center to the 


insurmountable obstacles to a false 


Iclaim just the reversa.. 


remotest boundaries of universal consciousness and cos- 
mice] existence. Each form of perception is simply a phase 
or quality of touch or contact. The mind’s perception of a 
physical substance is nothing more or less than the mind 
through its organ, the body—or brain—coming in contact 
with or touching the object through its properties conveyed 
tothe mind. The contact of the mind with that which it 
perceives conclusively demonstrates the mind to be very 
substance. 

Your persistence in misrepresenting me I hopeis unin- 
tentional. Nevertheless, the effect isthe same upon the 
minds of our readers ag if you purposely perverted my 
statement. You ask me to prove that mind exists inde- 
pendent of an organized form, as if [had made such aclaim, 
You demand of me the proof of 
things that I am making effort to disprove. 

Your perception is blunted through bias of mind, or you 
are dishonest. It pains me to be forced to such an accusa- 
tion; but from the begining of this discussion you have 
misrepresented me to our readers. When I tell. you plainly 
that mind cannot exist independent of an organized form, 
as I have repeatedly done, why will you persist in urging 
that I make the opposite claim? Have I ever claimed that 
Jesus did or can exist without embodiment? If so, you 
have my statement; point it out to me. 

I claim that the Universe has had a perpetual existence, 
and that creation is as constant and perpetual. Nowhere 
have I made a contrary claim. Integration and disintegra- 
tion, both belonging to creative processes, are constant in 
their operations. The two terms are employed to express 
actualities. If the terms areinexpressive, why not dispense 
with them? Ihope what Ihave said above will induce 
you to save your profound logical efforts for something I 
claim, and not waste them upon positions I never have as- 
sumed, In future, in due order I will locate for you the 
head, heart, lungs, liver, hands, feet, &c,, and show you 
how these parts of the physical creation relate to the cor- 
responding parts of man, in whom resides the Almighty, 
with corresponding parts. As ever yours, 

Cyrus Romunus R. TEED. 
~ e a 
What Religion has done for us. 
BY W. 8, BELL, 

It has been the source of strife in families, of feuds in 
society, of wars among nations. It has set the father 
against his son, has taught the mother to believe that she 
must rejoice in heaven, even in the eternul torment of her 
daughter in hell. It hasled the dominant sect to perse- 
cute al] weaker ones. Extermination is the animating 
spirit of religion—the extermination of all weaker sects— 
the weaker sects always being heretical—the prevalent be- 
lief is orthodox, and is orthodox simply because it is 
popular and powerful. Religion has taught us to hate all 
who disagree with us. ‘‘ Brotherly love” means the love of 
only those who are of our sect—and hence we must hate 
the ungodly with a perfect hatred. How fearfully this is 
pictured in the history of Christianity! War after war 
during the long centuries has caused rivers of blood to 
flow, because men have been taught ‘brotherly love” for 
those of theirown sect, and unquencliable hatred of all 
others. The human heart, thus inflamed with a diabolical 
malice, has led men professing to be followers of the 
‘meek and lowly one” to persecute, torment, torture and 
slay in every way that human fiendishness could invent. 
Men, women, children, and infants at their mother’s breasts 
have been horribly slaughtered. Some have been burned 
at the stake with slow fire. that their sufferings might 
long continue, while their murderers stood by jeering 
and laughing to see them writhe, and to hear them 
groan and to witness the innocent child fall from its 
mother’s arms into the burning fagots at herfeet. It las 
incited the most devilish passions in the human heart and 
then baptized their fruits under the sacred name of Holy 
Wars, Crusades, &c. It has instilled into the human mind 
the most deadly hostilities-between man and man. It is not 
only compatible with Christian duty to persecute those who 
differ from them, but Christianity has taught that it is relig- 
ious duty utterly to destroy them. Hence, in the bloody 
trail of Christian history, we find everywhere Christians 
hanging, ‘burning, or quartering Christiane. They have 
even tortured human ingenuity to discover the moet cruel 
and excruciating methods of tormenting and murdering 
their victims. 

They have sawn their victims into pieces, they have 
hitched horses to the feet, and thus torn the body asunder, 
or chained them to a horse’s heels, which, when the horse 
was furiously driven, soon mangled the body into a horrid 
mass that not even a Nero could look upon without com- 
passion. Some have had the flesh torn from thier bodies 
with red-hot pincers, others have had their tongues cut out, 
their eyes burned out with red-hot irons, their ears cut cf, 
or filled with molten lead, or red-hot pokers’ forced into 
their bodies. Mothers bave had children snatched from 
their arms and their brains dashed out before their eyes; 
then the mother’s breasts have been cut off, her bowels 
ripped open, her heart torn out and shoved into ber face. 
Some have heen stung to death by bees, and some poisoned, 
or starved, or drowned, or smothered; and some have been 
clubbed or stabbed, or beheaded; some have been put upon 
the rack, stretched onthe wheel, or thrown into boiling 
caldrons. This has not satisfied the ferocity of “ brotherly 
love,” for the dead have been dug up and their bones burned 
and their ashes scattered before the winds, or cast into the 
waters. This infernal deed has often been done to rob the 
widow and orphan of their daily bread. 

The war-cry of the Christian in all ages has been “ Ex- 


terminate the heretics!” 
$< 


If any one speak or act with an elevated, pure mind, then 
joy follows like an unwithdrawing shadow. 
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Ghosts. 


4 LECTURE DELIVERED BY COL. ROBT. G. INGERSOLL 
IN VARIOUS CITIES IN THE COUNTRY. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In the first place allow 
me to tender my sincere thanks to the clergy of this 
city. I feel that Iam greatly indebted to them for 
this magnificent audience. It has been said, and I 
believe it myself, that there is avast amount of in- 
tolerance in the church of to-day, but when twenty- 
four clergymen, three of whom IJ believe are bishops, 


actas my advance agents, without expecting any 
remuneration or reward in this world, I must admit 
that perhaps I was mistaken on the question of intol- 
erance. And I will say further, that against those 
men J have not the slightest feeling in the world ; 
every man is the product of his own surroundings ; 
he is the product of every circumstance that has ever 
touched him; he is the product, to a certain degree, 
of the religion and creed of his day, and when men 
show the slightest intolerance I blame the creed, I 
blame the religion. J blame the superstition that 
forced them to do so. Ido not blame those men. 

Allow me to say further, that this world is not, in 
my judgment, yet perfect. I am doing, in a very 
feeble way to be sure, but I am still endeavoring ac- 
cording to my idea to make this world just a little 
better; to give a little more liberty to men, a little 
more liberty to women. I believe in the govern- 
ment of kindness; I believe in truth, in investiga- 
tion, in free thought; I do not believe that the hand 
of want will be eternally extended in this world ; I 
do not believe that the prison will forever scar the 
ground; Ido not believe that the shadow of the 
gallows will forever curse the earth; I do not believe 
that it will always be true that the men who do the 
most work will have the least to wear and the least 
to eat; I do believe that the time will come when 
Hberty, and morality, and justice, like the rings of 
Saturn, will surround the world; that the world will 
be better, and every true man and every free man 
will do what he can to hasten the coming of the re- 
ligion of human advancement. 

‘i understand that for the thonsands and thou- 
sands of years that have gone by all questions have 
been settled by religion. I understand that during 
all this time the people have gotten their informa- 
tion from the sacerdotal class—from priests, I know 
that when India was supreme, when they worshiped 
Brahma and Vishnu, and that when Rome held in 
its hand the red sword of war, they worshiped Jove, 
and I know now that our religion has swept to the 
top. Any man living in India a few hundred or 
thousand years ago would have said, this is the only 
true religion. Why? Because here is the only true 
civilization. A man afterward living in Egypt 
would have said this is the only true religion, because 
we have the best civilization ; a Greek in Athens 
would have said, this is the true religion, and a 


Roman would have said, we have the true religion, 
and now those religions all having died, although 
they were all true religions, we say ours is the only 
religion, because we are the greatest commercial 
nation in the world. There will come other nations; 
there will come other religions. Manhas made every 
religion in this world, in my judgment, and the re- 
ligion has been good or bad according as the men 
who made it were good or bad. If they were sav- 
ages and barbarians, they made a God like the 
Jehovah of the Jews; if they were civilized, if they 
were kind and tender, they filled the Heavens with 
kindness and love. Every man makes his own God. 
Show me the God a man worships, and I will tell 
yon what kind of a man he is. Every one makes 
his own God, every one worships his own God; and if 
you are acivilized man you will have a civilized God 
and we have been civilizing ours for hundreds and 
hundreds of years. He is getting better every day. 
Tam going to tell you to-night just exactly what I 
think. The other lecture I delivered here was my 
conservative lecture: this is my radical one! We 
even hear it suggested that onr religion, our Bible, 
has given us all we have of prosperity and greatness 
and grandeur. I deny it! We have become civil- 
ized in spite of it; and I will show you to-night that | 
the obstruction that every science has had is what} 
we have been pleased to call our religion—or super- ; 
stition. I had a conversation with a gentleman; 
once—and these gentlemen are always mistaking 
something that goes along with a thing for the 
cause of the thing—and he stated to me that his par- 
ticular religion was the cause of ail advancement. I 
said to him, “ No, sir; the causes of all advancement 
in my judgment, are plug hats and suspenders.” 
And I said to him, “ You go to Turkey, where they 
are semi-barbarians,.and you won’t find a pair of 
suspenders or a plug hat in all that country; you go 
to Russia, and you will find now and then a pair of 
suspenders at Moscow or St. Petersburg; you go on 
down till you strike Austria, and black hats begin; 
then you go on to Paris, Berlin, and New York, and 
rou will find everybody wears suspenders and every- 
body wears black hats. Wherever you find educa- 
tion and music, there you will find black hats and sus- 


pendera.” He said that any man who said to him that 
plug hats and suspenders had done more for mankind 
than the Bible and religion he would not talk to. 

As a matter of fact, we are controlled to-day by 
men who do not exist. We are controlled to-day by 
phenomena that never did exist. We are controlled 
by ghosts and dead men, and in the grasp of death 
is a scepter that controls the living present. I pro- 
pose that we shall govern ourselves! I propose that 
we shall let the past go, and let the dead past bury 
the dead past. I believe the American people have 
brains enough, and nerve enough, and courage 
enough, to control and govern themselves without 
any assistance from dust or ghosts. That is my doc- 
trine; and I am going to do what I can while I live 
to increase that feeling of independence and man- 
hood in the American people. We can control our- 
selves. I believe ig the gospel of this world; I 
believe in happiness right here; I do not believe in 
drinking skim milk all my life with the expectation 
of butter beyond the clouds. I believe in the gospel, 
I say, in this world. This is a mighty good world. 
There are plenty of good people in this world. There 
is lots of happiness in this world; aud, I say, let us, 
in every Way we can, increase it. I envy every man 
who is contented with his lot, whether he is poor or 
whether he is rich. I tell you, the man that tries to 
make somebody else happy, and who owns his own 
soul, nobody having a mortgage or deed of trust 
upon his manhood or liberty—this world is a pretty 
good world for such aman. I do not care; I am 
going to say my say, whether I make money or grow 
poor; no matter whether I get high office or walk 
along the dusty highway of the common. I am 
going to say my say, and I had rather be a farmer 
and live on forty acres of land, and live in a log 
cabin that I built myself, and have a little grassy 
path going down to the spring, so that I can go 
there and hear the waters gurgling and know that it 
is coming out from the lips of the earth, like a poem 
whispered to the white pebbles—I would rather live 
there, and have some hollyhocks at the corner of the 
house, and the larks singing and swinging in the 
trees, and some lattice over the window, so that the 
sunlight can fall eheckered on the babe in the cradle 
—I had rather live there, and have the freedom of 
my own brain; I had rather do that than live ina 
palace of gold, and crawl, a slimy hypocrite, through 
this world. Superstition has done enough harm 
already; every religion, nearly, suspects everything 
that is pleasant, everything that is joyous, and they 
always have a notion that God feels best when we 
fee] worst. They have chained the Andromeda of 
joy to the cold rocks of ignorance and fear, there to 
be devoured by the dragon of superstitition. Church 
and State are two vultures that have fed upon the 
heart of chained Prometheus. I say, let the human 
race have a chance; let every man think for himself 
and express that thought. ‘There is no wrath in the 
serene heavens; there is no scowl in the blue of the 
sky. Upon the throne of the Universe tyranny does 
not sit as king. 

The speaker here took from his pocket a pair of 
spectacles and adjusted them, saying, I am sorry 
to admit it: Ihave got to come to it. I hate to put 
on a pair of spectacles; but the other day, as I was 
putting them on, a thought struck me, Isee pro- 
gress in this. To progress is to overcome the obsta- 
cles of nature, and in order to overcome this obsta- 
cle of the loss of sight man invented spectacles. 
Spectacles led men to the telescope, with which he 
read all the starry heavens ; and had it not been for 
the failure of sight, we wouldn’t have seen a mill- 
ionth part that we have. In the first place, we owe 
nothing but truth to the dead. Iam going to tell 
the truth about them. There are three theories by 
which men account for all phenomena—for every- 
thing that happens : First, the supernatural. In the 
olden time, everything that happened some deity 
produced, some spirit, some devil, some hobgoblin, 
some dryad, some fairy, some spook, something ex- 
cept nature. First, then, the supernatural; and a 
barbarian looking at the wide, mysterious sea, 
wandering through the depths of the forest, encoun- 
tering the wild beasts, troubled by strange dreams, 
accounted for everything by the action of spirits, 
good and bad. Second, the supernatural and natu- 
ral. There is where the religious world is to-day— 
a mingling of the supernatural and natural, the idea 
being that God created the world and imposed upon 
men certain laws, and then Jet them run, and if they 
ever got into any trouble then he would do a mira- 
cle, and accomplish any good that he desired to do. 
Third——and that is the grand theory—the natural. 
Between these theories there has been from-the dawn 
of civilization a conflict. 
all of the soldiers have been in the ranks of the 
supernatural, The believers in the supernatural 
insist that matter is controlled and directed entirely 
by powers from without; the naturalists maintain 
that nature acts from within; that nature is not 
acted upon ; that the universe is all thereis; that 
nature, with infinite arms, embraces everything that 
exists, and that the supposed powers beyond the 
limits of the materially real are simply ghosts. You 
say, ah! this is materialism! this is the doctrine of 
matter! What is matter! I take a handful of earth 


In this great war nearly | 


in my hands, and into that dust I put seeds, and 
arrows from the éternal quiver of the sun smite it, 
and the seeds grow and bud and blossom, and fill 
the air with perfume in my sight. Do you under- 
stand that? Do youunderstand how this dust and 
these seeds and that light and this moisture produced 
that bud and that flower and that perfume? Do 
you understand that any better than yon do the pro- 
duction of thought? Do you understand that any 
better than you do a dream? Do you. understand 
that any better than you do the thoughts of love © 
that yon see in the eyes of the one you adore? Can 
you explain it? Can you tell what matter is? Have 
you the slightest conception? Yet you talk about 
matter as though you were acquainted with its 
origin ; as though you had compelled, with clenched 
hands, the very rocks to give up the secret of exist- 
ence. Do you know what force is? Can you ac- 
count for molecular action? Are you familiar with . 
chemistry? Can you account for the loves and the 
hatreds of the atoms? Is there not something in 
matter that forever eludes you? Can you tell what 
matter really is? Before you ery materialism, you 
had better find what matter is. Can you tell of any- 
thing without a material basis? Is it possible to 
imagine the annihilation of a single atom? Is it 
possible for you to conceive of the creation of a 
single atom? Can you havea thought that is not 
Suggested to you by what you call matter? Did 
any man or woman or child ever have a solitary 
thought, dream or conception, that was not sug- 
gested to them by something they had seen In 
nature? Can you conceive of anything the different 
parts of which have not been suggested to yon by 
nature? You can conceive of an animal with the 
hoofs of a bison, with the pouch of a kangaroo, with 
the head of a buffalo, with the tail of a lion, with the 
scales of a fish, with the wings of a bird, and yet 
every part of this impossible monster has been 
suggested to you by nature. You say time, therefore 
you can think eternity. You say pain, therefore 
you can think hell. You say strength, therefore you 
can think omnipotence. You say wisdom, theretore 
you can think infinite wisdom. Everything you see, 
everything you can dream of or think of has been 
suggested to you by your surroundings, by nature. 
Man cannot rise above nature ; below nature man 
cannot fall. 

Imagine, if you please, the creation of a single 
atom. Can any one here imagine the creation out of 
nothing of one atom? Can any one here imagine 
the destruction of one atom?- Can you imagine an 
atom being changed to nothing? Can you imagine 
nothing being changed to an atom? ‘There is not 
a solitary person here with an imagination strong 
enough to think either of the creation of an atom or 
of the annihilation of an atom. 

Matter and the universe are the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. . There is just as much matter 
in the universe to-day as there ever was, and as there 
ever Will be; there is just as much force and just as 
much energy as there ever was or ever will be; but 
it is continually taking different shapes and forms; 
one day it is a man, another day it is animal, another 
day it it earth, another day it is metal, another day 
it is gas, it gains nothing and it loses nothing. Our 
fathers denounced materialism and accounted for all 
phenomena how? By the caprice of gods and 
devils. For thousands of years it was believed, that 
ghosts, good ghosts, bad ghosts, benevolent and 
malevolent, in some mysterious way produced all 
phenomena; that disease and health, happiness and 
misery, fortune and misfortune, peace and war, life 
and death, success and failure, were but arrows shot 
by those ghosts or shadowy phantoms, to reward or 
punish mankind; that they were displeased or 
pleased by our actions, that they blessed the earth 
with harvest or cursed it with famine; that they fed 
or starved the children of men; that they crowned or 
uncrowned kings; that they controlled war; that 
they gave prosperous voyages, allowing the brave 
mariner to meet his wife and children inside the har- 
bor bar, or strewed the sad shore with wrecks of 
ships and the bodies of men. Formerly these ghosts 
were believed to be almost innnmevable. Earth, air, 
and water were filled with these phantoms, but in 
modern times they have greatly decreased in number, 
because the second proposition that I stated, the 
supernatural and natural, has generally been 
adopted, but the remaining ghosts are supposed to 
perform the same functions as of yore. 


Let me say right here that the object of every 


religion ever made by man has been to get on the 


good side of supposed powers; has been to petition 
the gods to stop the earthquakes, to stop famine, to 
stop pestilence. It has always been something that 
man should do to prevent being punished by the 
powers of the air or to get from them some favors. 
It has always been believed that these ghosts could 
n some way be appeased; that they could be bet- 
tered by sacrifices, by prayer, by fasting, by the 
building of temples and cathedrals, by shedding the 
blood of men and beasts, by forms, by ceremonies, 
by kneelings, by prostrations and flagellations, by 
living alone in the wild desert, by the practice of 
celibacy, by inventing instruments of torture, by 
destroying men, women, and children, by covering 
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the earth with dungeons, by burning unbelievers and 
by putting chains upon the thoughts and manacles 
upon the lips of men, by believing things without 
evidence, by believing things against evidence, by 
disbelieving and denying demonstrations, by despis- 
ing facts, by hating reason, by discouraging inves- 
tigation, by making an idiot of yourself—all these 
have been done to appease the winged monsters of 
the air. 

In the history of our poor world no horror has 
been omitted, no infamy has been left undone by be- 
lievers in ghosts, and all the shadows were born of 
cowardice and malignity; they were painted by the 
pencil of fear upon the canvas of ignorance by that 
artist called Superstition. From these ghosts our 
fathers received their information, These ghosts 
were the schoolmasters of our ancestors. They 
were the scientists, the philosophers, the geologists, 
the legislators, the astronomers, the physicians, the 
metaphysicians and historians of the past, 

Let me give you my definition of metaphysics, 
that is to say, the science of the unknown, the 
science of guessing. Metaphysics is where two fools 
get together, and each one admits what neither can 
prove, and both say, “hence we infer.” That is the 
science of metaphysics. For this these ghosts were 
supposed to have the only experience and real knowl- 
edge; they inspired men to write books, and the 
books were sacred. If facts were found to be incon- 
sistent with these books, so much the worse for the 
facts, and especially for the discoverers of those 
facts. It was then and still is believed that these 
sacred books are the basis of the idea of immortal- 
ity, and that to give up the idea that these books 
were inspired is to renounce the idea of immortal 
life. I deny it! Men existed before books; and 
all the books that. were ever written were written, in 
my judgment, by men; and the idea of immortality 
was not born of a book, but was born of the man 
who wrote the book. The idea of immortality, like 
the great sea, has ebbed and flowed in the human 
heart, beating ity countless waves of hope and joy 
against the shores of time, and was not born of any 
book, nor of any religion, nor of any creed ; it was 
born of human affection, and it will continue to ebb 
and flow beneath the clouds and mists of doubt and 
darkness as long as love kisses the lips of death. It 
is the rainbow of hope shining upon the tears of 
gan We love, therefore we wish to live, and the 
oundation of the idea of immortality is human 
affection and human love, and I have a thousand 
times more confidence in the affections of the human 
heart, in the deep and splendid feelings of the human 
soul than I have in any book that ever was or ever 
can be written by mortal man, 

From the books written by those ghosts, we have 
at least ascertained that they knew nothing whatever 
of the world in which we live. Did they know any- 
thing about any other? Upon every point where 
contradiction is possible, the ghosts have been con- 
tradicted. By these ghosts, by these citizens of the 
air, by this aristocracy of the clouds, the affairs of 
government were administered ; all authority to gov- 
ern came from them. The emperors, kings and 
potentates, every one of them bad the divine 
petroleum poured upon his head, the kerosene of 
authority. ; 

The emperors, kings and potentates had communi- 
cations from the phantoms. Man was not considered 
as the source of power; to rebel against the king 
was to rebel against the ghosts, and nothing less 
than the blood of the offenders could appease the 
invisible phantoms; and by the authority of the 
ghosts man was crushed and slayed and plundered. 
Many toiled wearily in the sun and storm that a few 
favorites of the ghosts might live in idleness, and 
many lived in huts and caves and dens that the few 
might dwell in palaces, and many clothed themselves 
with rags that a few might rove themselves in purple 
aud gold, and many crept aud cringed and crawled, 
that a few might tread upon their necks with feet of 
iron, From the ghosts men received not only 
authority but information. They told us the form 
of this earth ; they inforrhed us that eclipses were 
caused by the sins of man, especially the failure to 
pay tithes; that the universe was made in six days: 
that gazing at the sky with a telescope was danger- 
ous ; that trying to be wise beyond what they had 
written was born of a rebellions and irreverent 
spirit ; they told us there was no virtue like belief, 
no crime lke doubt, that investigation was simply 
impudence, and the punishment therefor violent tor- 
ment; they not only told us all about this world but 
about two others, and if their statements about the 
other two are as true as they were about this, no one 
. Gan estimate the value of their information. 


For countless ages the world was governed by 
ghosts, and they spared no pains to change the eagle 
of the human intellect into a bat of darkness. To 
accomplish this infamous purpose ;- to drive the love 
of truth from the human heart; to prevent the ad- 
vancement of mankind ; to shut out from the world 
every. ray of intellectual light; to pollute every 
mind with superstition, the power of kings, the cun- 
ning and cruelty of priests, and the wealth of nations 
were used. 

In order to show you the information we got from 


the ghosts, and the condition of the world when the 

ghosts were the kings, let me call your attention to 

this: during these years of persecution, ignorance, 

superstition and slavery, nearly all the people, the 

kings, lawyers and doctors learned and unlearned, 

believed in that frightful production of ignorance of 

fear and faith called witchcraft. Witchcraft to-day 

is religion carried out. They believed that man was f 
the sport and prey of devils; that the very air was 
thick with these enemies of man, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, this hideous belief was universal. Under 
these conditions progress was almost impossible. 
Fear paralyzed the brain. 

Progress is born of courage. Fear believes, cour- 
age doubts. Fear falls upon the earth and prays ; 
courage stands erect and thinks. Fear retreats; 
courage advances. Fear is barbarianism; courage is 
civilization. Fear believes in witchcraft; courage 
in science and in eternal law. The facts upon which 
this terrible belief rested were proved over and over 
again in nearly every court in Europe. Thousands 
confessed themselves guilty, admitted they had sold 
themselves to the devil. They gave the particulars 
of the sale; told what they said and what the devil 
replied, They confessed themselves guilty when 
they knew that confession was death; knew that 
their property would be confiscated and their chil- 
dren left to beg their bread. This is one of the mir- 
acles of history, one of the strangest contradictions 
of the human mind. Without doubt they really be- 
lieved themselves guilty. 

In the first place, they believed in witchcraft as a 
fact, and when charged with it, they became insane, 
They had read the account of the witch of Endor 
calling up the dead body of Samuel. He is an old 
man; he has his mantle on. They had read the 
account of Saul stooping to the earth and convers- 
ing with the spirit that had been called from the 
region of space by awitch. They had read a com- 
mand from the Almighty, “Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live,” and they believed the world was full 
of witches, or else the Almighty would not have 
made a law against them. They believed in witch- 
craft, and when they were charged with it they 
probably became insane, and in their insanity they 
confessed their guilt. They found themselves 
abhorred and deserted, charged with a crime they 
could not disprove. Like a man in quicksand, every 
effort only sunk them deeper. Caught in this frighi-! 
ful web, at the mercy of the devotees of superstition, | 
hope fled and nothing remained but the insanity of; 
confession. 

The whole world appeared insane. In the time of 
James I., a man was burned for causiug a storm at 
sea, with the intention of drowning one of the royal 
family; but I do not think it would have been much 
of a crime if he had been really guilty. How could 
he disprove it? How could he show that he did not 
cause a storm at sea? All storms were at that time 
supposed to be inspired by the devil; the people be- 
lieved that all storms were caused by him, or by per- 
sons whom he assisted.» I implore you to remember 
that the men who believed these things wrote our 
creeds and our confessions of faith, and it is by their 
dust that I am asked to kneel and pay implicit hom- 
age, instead of investigating; and I implore you to 
recollect that they wrote our creeds. 

A woman was tried and convicted before Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, one of the greatest judges and lawyers 
of England, for having caused children to vomit 
crooked pins. Think of that! The learned judge 
charged the intelligent jury that there was no doubt 
as to the existence of witches, that it was established 
by all history and expressly taught by the Bible. 
The woman was hung and her body was burned. 
Sir Thomas Moore declared that to give up witch- 
craft was to throw away the sacred scriptures. John 
Wesley, too, was a firm believer in ghosts, and in- 
sisted upon their existence after all laws upon the 
subject had been repealed in England, and-l beg of 
you to remember that John Wesley was the founder 
of the Methodist church. In New England a woman 
was charged with being a witch and with having 
changed herself into a fox; while in that condition 
she'was attacked and bitten by some dogs, and a 
committee of three men was ordered by the Court to 
examine thistwoman. They removed her clothing, 
and searched for what they were pleased to call 
witch-spots—that is to say, spots into which a needle 
could be thrust without giving pain; they reported 
to the Court that such spots were found, She denied 
that she had ever changed herself into a fox. On 
the report of thé committee she was found guilty, 
and she was actually executed by our Puritan fathers, 
the gentlemen who braved the dangers of the deep 
for the sake of worshiping God and persecuting their 
fellow men. i belong to their blood, and the best 
thing Ican say about them, and that which rises 
like a white shaft to their eternal honor, is that they 
were in favor of education, 

A man was attacked by a wolf; he defended him- 
self and succeeded in cutting off one of the animal’s 
paws, and the wolf ran away; he put it in his pocket 
and carried it home; there he found his wife with 
one of her hands gone, and he took that paw from 


his pocket and put it upon her arm, and it assumed 


the appearance of a human hand, and he charged his 


wife with being a witch. She was. tried, she oon- 
fessed her guilt, and she was hung and her body was 
burned! My! is it possible? Did not somebody 
say something against such an infamous proceeding? 
Yes, they did! There was a Young Men’s Associa- 
tion who invited a man to come and give his ideas 
upon the subject. 

He denounced it. He said it was outrageous, that 
it was nonsensical, that it was infamous; and the 
moment he went away the young men met and 
passed a resolution that he had deceived them; and 
the clergy at that time protested and said, of course, 
let the man think, if you call that kind of stuff 
thinking. 

But there was one man belonging to this associa- - 
tion who had the courage to stand by the truth. 

Whether he believed in what the speaker said or 
not, he had that manliness; and I take this opportu- 
nity to thank from the bottom of my heart a man. 
I have no idea he agrees with me except in this: 
Whatever you do, do it like a man and be honest 
about it. 

People were burned for causing frost in summer; 
for destroying crops with hail; for causing storms; 
for making cows go dry; for souring beer; for 
putting the devil in emptyings so that they would 
not rise. The life of no one was secure. To be 
charged was to be convicted. Every man was at 
the mercy of every other. This infamous belief was 
so firmly seated in the minds of the people, that, to 
express a doubt as to its existence was to be sus- 
pected yourself. They believed that animals were 
often taken possession of by devils, and they be- 
lieved that the killing of the animal would destroy 
the devil. They absolutely tried, convicted and 
executed dumb beasts. 

At Vail, in 1470, a rooster was tried upon the 
charge of having laid an egg, and the clergy said 
they had no doubt of it. Rooster eggs were used 
only in making witch ointment. This everybody 
knew. The rooster was convicted, and, with all due 
solemnity, he was burned in the public square. 

So a hog and six pigs were tried for having killed 
and partially eaten a child. The hog was convicted, 
but the pigs, on account of their extreme youth, were 
acquitted. 

As late as 1740, a cow, charged with being pos- 
sessed of a devil, was tried and was convicted. 
They used to exorcise rats, snakes and vermin; they 
used to go through the alleys and streets and fields 
and warn them to leave within a certain number of 
days, and if they did not leave, they threatened 
them with certam pains and penalties which they 
proceeded to recount. 

But let us be careful how we laugh about those 
things; let us not pride ourselves too much on the 
progress of our age. We must not forget that some 
of our people are yet in the same intelligent busi- 
ness. Only a little while ago the Governor of 
Minnesota appointed a day of fasting and prayer to 
see if the Lord conld not be induced to kill the 
grasshoppers—or send them into some other State. 

About the close of the fifteenth century was the 
excitement in regard to witchcraft, and Pope Inno- 
cent the Eighth issued a bull directing the inquisi- 
tors to be vigilant in searching out and punishing 
all guilty of this crime. Forms for the crime were 
regularly issued. For two hundred and fifty years 
the church was busy in punishing the impossible 
crime of witchcraft by burning, hanging, and tortur- 
ing men, women, and little children. 

Protestants were as active as Catholics; and in 
Geneva five hundred witches were burned at the 
stake in three months, and one thousand were exe- 
cuted in one year in the diocese of Couro; at least 
one hundred thousand victims suffered in Germany, 
the last execution being in Galesburgh, and taking 
place in 1794, and the last in Swizerland, 1780. In 
England statutes were passed from Henry VI. to 
James I., defending the crime and punishment, and 
the last act passed in the British Parliament was 
when Lord Bacon was a member of the house. 

In 1716 Mrs. Hicks and daughter, nme years of 
age, were hung for selling their souls to the devil, 
and raising a storm at sea by pulling off their stock- 
ings and making a lather of soap. In England it 
has been estimated that at least 30,000 were hung 
or burned. The last victim executed in: Scotland 
was in 1722. She was an innocent old woman who - 
had so little idea of her condition that she rejoiced 
at the sight of the fire destined to consume her to 
ashes. She had. a daughter lame in her hands, a 
circumstance accounted for from the fact that the 
witch had been used to transfer her daughter into a 
pony and get her shod by the devil. Intelligent 
ancestors! - os 

In 1692 nineteen persons were executed in Salem, 
Massachusetts, for the crime of witchcraft. It was 
thought in those days that men and women made 
contracts with the devil, and that those contracts 
were confirmed at a meeting of witches and ghosts, 
over which the devil presided; these contracts in 
some cases were for a few years, others for life. 
General assemblages of witches were held once a 
year. To these they rode from great distances on 
brooms and dogs, and there they did homage to the 
prince of hell and offered him sacrifices, 
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In 1836 the populace of Holland plunged into the 
sea a woman reputed to be a sorceress, and as the 
miserable woman persisted in rising to the surface, 
she was pronounced guilty, and was beaten to death. 
It was believed that the devil could transform people 
into any shape he pleased, and whoever. denounced 
this idea was denounced as an Infidel; that the be- 
lievers in witchcraft appealed to the devil; that with 
the devil were associated innumerable spirits, who 
ranged over the worid endeavoring to torment man- 
kind; that these spirits possessed a power and wis- 
dom transcending the limits of human faculties. 
They believed the devil could carry persons hundreds 
of miles in a few seconds; they believed this because 
they knew that Christ had been carried by the devil, 

„in the same manner, into a high mountain, and 
placed upon a pinnacle. According to their account, 
the prince of the air had absolutely taken the God of 
this infinite Universe, the Creator of all its shining, 
wheeling stars—that he had been absolutely taken 
by the devil to a pinnacle of the temple, and there 
had been tempted by the devil to cast himself to the 
earth! 

Take from'the Church itself the threat and fear of 
hell and it becomes an extinct volcano. With the 
doctrine of hell taken from the Church, that is the 
end of the fall of man, that is the end of the scheme 
of atonement. -Take from them the idea of an eter- 
nal place of torment, and the Church is thrown back 
simply upon facts. 

And Dean Stanley, the leading ecclesiastic of 
Great Britain, only the other day in Westminster 
Abbey, said science will be the only theology of the 
future. Morality is the only religion of the years to 
come. Notwithstanding all the infamous things laid 
to.the charge of the Church, we are told that the 
civilization of to-day is the child of what we are 
pleased to call superstition. Let me call your atten- 
tion to what they received from their fears of these 
ghosts. Let me give you an outline of the sciences 
as taught by those philosophers. There is one thing 
that a man is interested in, if he is in anything, and 
that is in the science of medicine. A doctor is, so to 
speak, in partnership with Nature. He is a preserver 
if he is worthy of the name, And now I want to 
show what they have gotten from these ghosts upon 
the science of medicine. 

According to them, all of the diseases were pro- 
duced as a punishment by the good ghosts, or out of 
pure malignity by the bad ones. There were, prop- 
erly speaking, no diseases; the sick were simply pos- 
sessed by ghosts. The science of medicine consisted 
in knowing how to persuade these ghosts to vacate 
the premises; and for thousands of years all diseases 
were treated with incantations, hideous noises, with 
the beating of drums and gongs; everything was 
done to make the position of a ghost as unpleasant 
as possible; and they generally succeeded in making 
things so disagreeable that if the ghost did not leave, 
the patient did. These ghosts were supposed to be 
different in rank, power, and dignity. Now, then, a 
man pretended to have won the favor of some pow- 
erfal ghost who gave him power over the little ones. 
Such a man became a very great physician. It was 
found that a certain kind of smoke was exceedingly 
offensive to the nostrils of your ordinary ghost. 
With this smoke the sick room would be filled until 
the ghost vanished or the patient died. It was also 
believed that certain words, when properly pro- 
nounced, were the most effective weapons ; for it 
was for a long time supposed that Latin words were 
the best, I suppose because Latin was a dead lan- 
guage. For thousands of years medicine consisted 
im driving the devils out of men. In some instances 
bargains and promises were made with the ghosts. 
One case is given where a multitude of devils traded 
a man off for a herd of swine. ‘In this transaction 
the devils were the losers, the swine having imme- 
diately drowned themselves in the sea. This idea of 
disease appears to have been almost universal and is 
not yet extinct. The contortions of the epileptic, the 
strange twitching of those afflicted with cholera were 
all seized as proof that the bodies of men were filled 
with vile and malignant spirits. Whoever endeav- 
ored to account for these things by natural causes ; 
whoever endeavored to cure disease by natural means 
was denounced as an Infidel. To explain anything 
was a crime. It was tothe interest of the sacerdo- 
tal class that all things should be accounted for by 
the will and power of God and the devil. The 
moment it is admitted that all phenomena are within 
the domain of the natural, and that all the prayers 
in the World cannot change one solitary fact, the 
necessity for the priest disappears. Religion breathes 
the idea of miracles.. Take from the minds of men 
the idea of the supernatural, and superstition ceases 
to exist; for this reason the Church has always 
despised the man who explains the wonderful. The 
moment that it began to be apparent that prayer 
could do nothing for the body, the priest shifted his 
ground and began praying for the soul. 

After the devil was substantially abandoned in the 
practice of medicine, and when it was admitted that 
God had nothing to do with ordinary coughs and 
colds, it was still believed that all the diseases were 
sent by Him as punishment for the people; it was 
thought to be a kind of blasphemy to even stay the 
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ravages of pestilence. Formerly, when a pestilence 
fell upon a people, the arguments of the priest were 
boundless. He told the people that they had refused 
to pay their tithes, that they'had doubted some of 
the doctrines of the church, that in their hearts they 
had had contempt for some of the priests of the 
Lord, and God was now taking his revenge, and the 
people, for the most part, believed this tissue of false- 
hood and hastened to fall upon their knees and to 
pour out their wealth upon the altars of hypocrisy. 

The Church never wanted disease to be absolutely 
under the control of man. Timothy Dwight, presi- 
dent of Yale College, preached a sermon against vac- 
cination. His idea was that if God had decreed that 
through all eternity certain men should die of small 
pox, it was a frightful sin to endeavor to prevent it ; 
that plagues and pestilence were instruments in the 
hands of God with which to gain the love and wor- 
ship of mankind ; to find the cure for the disease 
was to take the punishment from the church. No 
one tries to emre the ague with prayer, because 
quinine has been found to be altogether more relia- 
ble. Just as soon as a specific is found for a disease, 
that disease is left out of the list of prayer. The 
number of diseases with which God from time to 
time afflicts mankind is continually decreasing 
because the number of diseases that man can cure 
is continually increasing. In a few years all diseases 
will be under the control of man. The science of 
medicine has but one enemy—superstition. Man 
was afraid to save his body for fear he would lose 
his soul. Is it any wonder that the people in those 
days believed in and taught the infamous doctrine of 
eternal punishment, that makes God a heartless 
monster and man a slimy hypocrite and slave? 

The ghosts were also historians, and wrote the 
grossest absurdities. They wrote as though they 
had been eye witnesses of every occurrence. They 
told all the past, they predicted all the future, with 
an impudence that amounted to sublimity. They 
said that the Tartars originally came from hell; and 
that they were called Tartars because that was one 
of the names of hell. These gentlemen accounted 
for the red on the breasts of robins from the fact 
that those birds used to carry water to the unbap- 
tized infants in hell, Other eminent historians say 
that Nero was in the habit of vomiting frogs. 
When I read that, I said some of the croakers of 
the present day would be better for such a vomit. 
Others say that the walls of a city fell down in 
answer to prayer. They tell us that King Arthur 
was not born like other mortals; that he had great 
luck in killing giants ; that one of the giants that he 
killed wore clothes woven from the beards of kings 
that he had slain; and, to cap the climax, the 
authors of this history were rewarded for having 
written the only reliable history of their country. 
These are the men from whom we get our creeds and 
our confessions of faith. 

Tn all the histories of those days there is hardly a 
truth. Facts were not considered of any impor- 
tance. They wrote, and the people believed that the 
tracks of Pharaoh’s chariots were still visible upon 
the sands of the Red Sea, and that they had been 
miraculously preserved as perpetual witnesses of the 
miracles that had been performed, and they said to 
any man who denied it, “go there and you will find 
the tracks still upon the sand.” They accounted for 
everything as the work of good and evil spirits ; 
with cause and effect they had nothing to do. Facts 
were in no way related to each other ; God governed 
by infinite caprice, filled the world with miracles 
and disconnected events, and from his quiver came 
the arrows of pestilence and death. The moment 
the idea is abandoned that everything in this uni- 
verse is natural, that all phenomena are the necessary 
links in the endless chain of being, the conceptiost of 
history becomes impossible that the ghost of the 
present is not the child of the past—the present is not 
In the domain of supersti- 
tion all is accident and caprice ; and do not, I pray 
you, forget that the writers of our creeds and con- 
fession of faith believed this to bea world of chance. 
Nothing happens by accident; nothing happens by 
chance. In the wide universe everything is neces- 
sarily produced, every effect has behind 1t a cause, 
every effect is in its turn a cause, and there is in the 
wide domain of the intinite not room enough for a 
miracle. i 

When I say this, I mean this is my idea. I may 
be wrong, but that is my idea. It was believed by 
our intelligent ancestors that all law derived its 
greatness and force from the fact that it had been 
communicated to man by ghosts. Of course it is 
not pretended that the ghosts told everybody the 
law; but they told it to a few, and the few told it to 
the people. and the people as a rule, paid them 
exceedingly well for their trouble. It was a long 
time before the people commenced making laws for 
themselves, and, strange as it may appear, most of 
their laws are vastly superior to the ghost article. 
Through the web and woof of human legistation 
gradually began to run and shine and glitter the 
golden thread of justice. 

During these years of darkness it was believed 
that, rather than see an act of injustice done, rather 
than see the guilty triumph, some ghost would inter- 


fere; and I do wish, from the bottom of my heart, 
that that was the truth: There never was forced 
upon my heart a more frightful conviction than this 
—the right does not always prevail; there never was 
forced upon my mind a more cruel conclusion than 
this—innocence is not always a sufficient shield. I 
wish it was. I wish, too, that man suffered nothing 
but that which he brings upon himself; and yet, I 
find that in nine districts in India, between the first 
day of last January and the first day of June, 2,800,- 
000 people starved to death; and that little children 
with their lips upon the breasts of famine died, 
wasted away—and why? Simply because a little 
while before the wind did not veer the one-hun- 
dredth part of a degree and send clouds over the 
country freighted with rain, freighted with love and 
joy. But if that wind had just turned that way, 
there would have been happy men, women, and chil- 
dren, all clad in the garments of health. IJ wish that 
T could know in my heart that there wassome power 
that would see to it that men and women got exact 
justice somewhere. I do wish that I knew the right 
would prevail; that innocence was an infinite shield. 

During these years it was believed that, rather 
than see an act of injustice done, some ghost would 
interfere. This belief, as a rule, gave great satis- 
faction to the victorious party, and, as the other man 
was dead, no complaint was ever made by him. 
This doctrine was a sanctification of brute force and 
chance. Prisoners were made to grasp hot irons, 
and if it burned them their guilt was established 
Others were tied hands and feet and cast into the 
sea; and if they sank, the verdict of guilty was 
unanimous. If they did not sink, then they said 
water is such a pure element that it refuses to take 
a guilty person, and consequently hè is a witch or 
wizard. Why, in England persons accused of crime 
could appeal to the cross, and to a piece of sacra- 
mental bread. If he could swallow this without 
choking, he was acquitted. And this practice was 
continued until the time of King Edward, who was 
choked to death, after which it was discontinued. ` 

Ghosts and their followers always took delight in 
torturing with unusual pain an infraction of their 
laws, and generally death was the penalty. Some- 
times, when a man committed only murder, he was 
permitted to flee to a place of refuge—murder being 
only a crime against man—but for saying certain 
words, or denying certain doctrines, or for worship- 
ing wrong ghosts, or for failing to pray to the right 
one, or for laughing at a priest, or for saying that 
wine was not blood, or bread was not flesh, or for 
failing to regard rams’ horns as artillery, or for say- 
ing that a raven as a rule was a poor landlord, death, 
produced by all the ways that ingenuity or hatred 
could devise, was the penalty suffered by these men. 
I tell you to-night, law is a growth; law is a science. 
Right and wrong exist in the nature of things. 
Things are not right because they are commended ; 
they are not wrong because they are prohibited. 
They are prohibited because we believe them wrong; 
they are commended because we believe them right. 
There are real crimes enough without creating arti- 
ficial ones. All progress in legislation for a thousand 
years has consisted in repealing the laws of the 
ghosts. The idea of right and wrong is born of 
man’s capacity to enjoy and suffer. If man could 
not suffer, if he could not inflict injury upon his 
brother, if he could neither feel nor inflict punish- 
ment, the idea of law, the idea of right, the idea of 
wrong, never could have entered into his brain. If 
man could not suffer; if he could not inflict suffering, 
the word conscience never would have passed the 
lips of men. There is one good—happiness. There 
is one sin—selfishness. All laws should be for the 
preservation of the one and the destruction of the 
other. Under the regime of the ghosts the laws 
were not understood to exist in the nature of things; 
they were supposed to be irresponsible commands, 
and these commands were not supposed to rest upon 
reason ; they were simply the product of arbitrary 
will. The penalties for the violations of those laws 
were as cruel as the penalties were absurd. There 
were over two hundred offenses for which man was 
punished with death. Think of it! And these 
laws are said to have come froma most merciful 
God. And yet we have become civilized to that de- 
gree that in this country—that in your state of New 
York—there is only: one crime punishable with 
death. Think of it! Did I not tell you that we 
were now civilizing our gods? The tendency of 
those horrible laws, the tendency of those frightful 
penalties was to blot the idea of justice from the 
human soul. Now, I want to show you how per- 
fectly every department of human knowledge, or 
rather, of ignorance, was saturated with supersti- 
tion. I will for a moment refer to the science of 
language. 

It was thought by our fathers that Hebrew 
was the original language, that it was taught to 
Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden by the 
Almighty himself. Every fact inconsistent with 
that idea was thrown away. According to the 
ghosts, the trouble at the Tower of Babel accounted 
for the fact that all the people did not speak -the 
Hebrew language. The Babel question settled all 
questions in the science of language. After.a time 
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so many facts were found to be so inconsistent with 
the Hebrew idea that it began to fall into disrepute 

_and other languages began to be used. Andrew 
Kent published a work on the science of language, 
in which he stated that God spoke to Adam, and 
Adam answered in Hebrew, and that the serpent 
probably spoke to Eve in French, In 1580 another 
celebrated work was published at Antwerp, in which 
the whole master was put at rest, showing, beyond a 
doubt, that the language spoken in Paradise was 
neither more nor less than plain Holland Dutch. 
Another celebrated writer, a contemporary of Sir 
Isaac Newton, discouraged the idea that. all Ian- 
guages could be traced to one; he maintained that 
language was of natural growth; that we speak as 
naturally as we grow; we talk as naturally as sings 
a bird, or as blooms and blossoms a flower. Experi- 
ence teaches us that this may be so; words are con- 
tinually dying and continually being born; words 
are the garments of thought. Through the lapse of 
time some were as rude as the skins of wild beasts, 
and others pleasing and cultured like silk and gold, 
Words have been born of hatred and revenge, of 
love and self-sacrifice and fear, of agony and joy; 
the stars have fashioned them, and in them mingled 
the darkness and the dawn. 

Every word that we get from the past is, so to 
speak, a mummy robed in the linen of the grave. 
They are the erystallizations of human history of all 
that man has enjoyed, of all that man has suffered, 
his victories and defeats, all that he has lost and 
won. Words are the shadows of all that has been; 
they are the mirrors of all that is. The ghosts also 
enlightened our fathers in astronomy and geology. 
According to them the world was made out of 
nothing, and a little more nothing having been taken 
than was used in the construction of the world, the 
stars were made out of the scraps that were left over. 
Cosmos, in the sixth century, taught that the stars 
were impelled by angels, who earried them upon 
their shoulders, rolled them in front of them, or 
drew them after. He also taught that each angel 
who pushed a star took great pains to observe what 
the other angels were doing, so that the relative 
distances between the stars might always remain the 
same. , 

He stated that this world was a vast body of 
water with astrip of land on the outside; that Adam 
and Eve lived onthe owter strip; that their descend- 
ants were drowned on the outer strip, all except 
Noah and his family; he accounted for night and 
day by saying that on the outer strip of land was a 
mountain, around which the sun revolved, producing 
darkness when it was'hidden from sight, and day- 
light when it emerged; he also declared the earth to 
‘be flat. This he proved by many passages from the 
Bible; among other reasons for believing the earth 
to be flat, he referred to a passage.in the New-Testa- 
ment which says, that “ Christ shall come again in 
glory and power and every eye shall see him,” and 
said, now, if the world is round how are the people 
on the other side going to see Christ when he comes? 
That settled the question: and the church not only 
indorsed this book but declared that whoever be- 
lieved either less or more was a heretic and would be 
dealt with as such. 

In those blessed days ignorance was a king and 
science was an outcast. The Church knew that the 
moment the earth ceased to be the centre of the 
Universe, and became a mere speck in the starry 
sphere of existence, every religion would become a 
thing of the past. In the name and by the authority 
of the ghosts, men enslaved their fellow-men; they 
trampled upon the rights of women and children. 
In the name and by the authority of ghosts, they 
bought and sold each other. They filled heaven with 
tyrants and the earth with slaves. They filled the 
present with intolerance and the future with horror. 
In the name and by the authority of the ghosts, they 
declared superstition to be the real religion. In the 
name and by the authority of the ghosts, they im- 
prisoned the human mind; they polluted the con- 
science; they subverted justice, and they sainted 
hypocrisy. I have endeavored in some degree to 
show you what has been. and always will be when 
men are governed by superstition. 

When they destroy the sublime standard of rea- 
son; when they take the words of others and do 
not investigate them themselves, even the great 
men of those days appear nearly as weak as the most 
ignorant. One of the greatest men of the world, an 
astronomer second to none, discoverer of the three 
great laws that explain the solar system, was an 
astrologer and believed that he could predict the 
caréer.of a man by finding what star was in the 
ascendant at his birth. He believed in what is called 
the music of the spheres, and he ascribed the quali- 
ties of the 1uusic—alto, bass, tenor, and treble—to 
certain of the planets. Another man kept an idiot, 
whose ‘words’ he put down and then put them to- 
gether in such a manner as to make promises, and 
waited patiently to see that they were fulfilled. 
Luther believed he had actually seen the devil 
and discussed points of theology with him. The 
human mind was enchained. Every idea, almost, 
was a mystery. Facts were looked ‘upon as worth- 
less; .only the wonderful was worth preserving. 


Devils were thought to be the most industrious 
beings in the Universe, and with these imps every 
occurrence of an unusual character was connected, 
There was no order, certainty; everything depended 
upon ghosts and phantoms, and man, for the most 
part, considered himself at the mercy of malevolent: 
spirits. He protected himself as best he could with 
holy water, and with tapers, and wafers, and cathe- 
drals. He made noises to frighten the ghosts and 
music to charm them; he fasted when he was hun- 
gry and he feasted when he was not; he believed 
everything unreasonable ; he humbled himself; he 
crawled in the dust; he shut the doors and windows 
and excluded every ray of light from his soul; and 
he delayed not a day to repair the walls of his own 
prison; and from the garden of the human heart they 
plucked and trampled into the bloody dust the flow- 
ers and blossoms; they denounced man as totally 
depraved; they made reason blasphemy; they made 
pity a crime; nothing so delighted them as painting 
the torments and tortures of the damned. Over the 
worm that never dies they grew poetic. According 
to them, the cries ascending from hell were the per- 
fume of heaven. T ' 

They divided the world into saints and sinners, 
and all the saints were going to heaven, and all the 
sinners yonder. Now, then, you stand in the pres- 
ence of a great disaster. A house is on fire, and 
there is seen at a window the frightened face of a 
woman with a babe in her arms, appealing for help; 
humanity cries out, “Will some one go to the 
rescue?” They do not ask for a Methodist, a Bap- 
tist, or a Catholic; they ask fora man. All at once 
there starts from the crowd one that nobody ever 
suspected with being a saint; one, may be; with a 
bad reputation; but he goes up the ladder and is 
lost in the smoke and flame; and a moment after he 
emerges, and the great circles of flames hiss around 
him; in a moment more he has reached the window; 
in another moment, with the woman and child in his 
arms, he reaches the ground and gives his fainting 
burden to the bystanders, and the people all stand 
hushed for a moment, as they always do at such 
times, and the air is rent with acclamations, ‘ell 
me that that man is going to be sent to hell, to 
eternal flames, who is willing to risk his life rather 
than a woman and child shonid suffer from the fire 
one moment! I despise that doctrine of hell! An 
man that believes in eternal hell is afflicted with at 
least two diseases—petrifaction of the heart and 
putrefication of the brain. 


I have seen upon the field of battle a boy sixteen 
years of age struck by a fragment of a shell; I have 
seen him fall; I have seen him die with a curse upon 
his lips and the face of his mother in his heart. Tell 
me that his soul will be hurled from the field of 
battle where he lost his life that his country might 
live—where he lost his life for the liberties of man— 
tell me that he will be hurled from that field’ to 
eternal torment! I pronounce it an infamous lie. 
And yet according to these gentlemen that is to be 
the fate of nearly all the splendid fellows in this 
world. 

I had in my possession a little while ago a piece 
of fresco that used to adorn a church at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the place where Shakspere lived, and 
there was a picture representing the morning of the 
resurrection and people were getting out of their 
graves and devils were grabbing them by their 
heels. And there was an immense monster, with 
jaws open so wide that a man could walk down its 
throat, and the flames were issuing therefrom, and 
there were devils driving people in droves down the 
throat of this monster, and there was an immense 
kettle in which they had put these men, and the 
fire was being stirred under it, and hot pitch was 
being poured on top, and little devils were setting it 
on fire; and then en the walls there were hundreds 
hung up by their tongues to hooks and nails; and 
then the saved—there were some five or six saved— 
upon the horizon and they had a most self-satisfied 
grin of “I told you so.” 

At the risk of being tiresome, I have said what I 
have to show the direction of the human mind- in 
‘slavery, the effects of widespread ignorance, and 
the result of fear. I want to convince you that 
every form of slavery, physical and mental, is a 
viper that will finally fill with poison the breast of 
any man alive. I want to show you that there 
should be republicanism in the domain of thought 
ag well as in civil government. The first step toward 
progress is for man to cease to be the. slave of the 
creatures of his own creation. Men found at last 
that the event is more valuable than the prophecy, 
especially if it-never comes to pass. They found 
that diseases were nòt produced by spirits; that they 
could not be ctired by frightening them away. They 
found that death was as natural as life. They began 
to study the anatomy and chemistry of the human 
body, and they found that all was natural, and the 
conjurer and the sorcerer were dismissed, and the 
physician and surgeon were employed. They learned 
that being born under a star or planet had nothing 
whatever to do with their luck; the astrologer was 
discharged and the astronomer took his place. They 
found that the world had swept through the constel- 
lation for millions of ages. They found that dis- 
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eases were produced as easily as grass and were not 
sent as punishment on men for failing to believe a 
creed, They found that man, through intelligence, 
could take advantage of the affairs of nature; that 
he could make the waves, the winds, the flames, and 
the lightnings slaves at his bidding to administer to 
his wants; they found the ghosts knew nothing of 
benefit to man; that they were entirely ignorant of 
history; that they were bad doctors and worse sur- 
geons; that they knew nothing of law and less of 
justice; that they were poor politicians; that they 
were tyrants, and that they were without brains and 
utterly destitute of hearts. 


The condition of this world during the dark ages 
shows exactly the result of enslaving the souls of 
men. In those days there was no liberty. Liberty 
was despised, and the laborer was considered but 
little above the beast. Ignorance, like a vast cowl, 
covered the brain of the world; superstition ran riot, 
and credulity sat upon the throne of the soul. Mur- 
der and hypocrisy were the companions of man, 
and industry was a slave. Every country main- 
tained that it was no robbery to take the property of 
Mohammedans by force, and no murder to kill the 
owner. Lord Bacon was the first man who main- 
tained that a Christian country was bound to keep 
its. plighted faith with a Mohammedan nation. 
Every man who could read or write was suspected 
of being a heretic in those days. Only one person 
in 40,000 could read or write. All thought was dis- 
couraged. The whole earth was ruled by the mitre 
and sceptre, by the altar and throne, by fear 
and force, by ignorance and faith, by ghouls and 
ghosts. In the 15th century the following law 
was in force in England: “ Whosoever reads the 
Scriptures in the mother tongte shall forfeit land, 
cattle, life, and goods, from themselves and their 
heirs forever, and should be condemned for heretics 
to God, enemies to the crown, and traitors to the 
land.” 

During the period this law was in force, thirty- 
nine were hanged and their bodies burned. In the 
16th century men were burned because they failed 
to kneel to,a procession of monks. Even the Re- 
formers, so-called, had no idea fof liberty only when 
in the minority; the moment they were clothed with 
power, they began to exterminate with fire and 
Castillo—and I want you to recollect it— 
was the first minister in the world that declared in 
favor of universal toleration. Castillo was pursued 
by John Calvin like a wild beast. Calvin said ‘by 
such a monstrous doctrine he crucified Christ afresh, 
and they pursued that man until he died. Recollect 
it! They can’t do that now-a-days! You don’t 
know how splendid I feel about the liberty I have. 
The horizon is filled with glory and the air is filled 
with wings. If there is anybody in this world who 
think they had better not tell what they really think 
because it will take bread from their little children; 
because it will take clothing from their families— 
don’t do it! don’t make martyes of yourselves! I 
don’t believe in martyrdom. Go right along with 
them; go to church and say amen as near the right 
placeasyoucan. Iwilldo your talkingforyou. They 
can’t take the bread away from me. I will talk. 
Bodemus, a lawyer of France, wrote a few words in 
favor of freedom of conscience. Montaigne was the 
first to raise his voice against torture in France; but 
what was the voice of one man against the terrible 
ery of ignorant, infatuated, malevolent millions? I 
intend to do what little I can, and I am going to do 
it kindly, Iam going to appeal to reason and to 
charity, to justice, to science, and to the future. For 
my part, I glory in the fact that in the New World, 
in the United States, liberty of conscience was first 

ranted to man, and that the Constitution of the 
Gaited States was the first great decree entered in 
the high court of haman equity forever divorcing 
Church and State. It is the grandest step ever 
taken by the human race; and the Declaration of 
Independence was the first document that retired 
Ghosts from politics. It is the first document that 
said authority does not come from the clouds ; 
authority does not come from the phantoms of the 
air; authority is not from that direction; it comes 
from the people themselves. The Declaration of 
Independence enthroned man and dethroned the 
phantoms. You will ask what has caused this change 
in three hundred years. I answer, the inventions 
and discoveries of the few; the brave thoughts and 
heroic utterances of the few; the acquisition of a 
few facts; getting acquainted with our mother, Na- 
ture. Besides this, you must. remember that every 
wrong in some way tends to abolish itself. It is 
hard to make a lie last always. A lie will not fit the 
truth; it will only fit another lie told on purpose to 
fit it. Nothing but truth lives. 

The nobles and the kings quarrelled; the priests 
began to dispute, and the millions began to get their 
rights. In i441 printing was discovered. At that 
time the past was a vast cemetery without an epi” 
taph. The ideas of men had mostly perished in the 
brains that had produced them. Printing gives an 
opening for. thought; it preserves ideas; it mace tt 
possible for a man to bequeath to the world the = 
wealth of his thoughts, About the same time, or + 
little before, the Moors had gone into Euope, and ii 
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can truthfully be said that science was thrust into 
the brain of Europe upon the go of a Moorish 
lance. They gave us paper, and what is printing 
without paper ?—a bird without wings. I tall you, 
paper has been a splendid thing. 

The discovery of America, whose shores were trod 
by the restless feet of adventure and the people of 
every nation—out of this strange mingling of facts 
and fancies came the great republic. Every fact has 
pushed a superstition from the brain and a ghost 
from the cloud. Every mechanical art is an eda- 
cator; every loom, every reaper, every mower, every 
steamboat, every locomotive, every engine, every 
press, every telegraph is a missionary of science and 
an apostle of progress; every mill, every furnace 
with its wheels and levers, in which something is 
made for the convenience, for the use and the com- 
fort and the well-being of man, is my kind of church; 
and every -school-house is a temple. Education is 
the most radical thing in this world. To teach the 
alphabet is to inaugurate a revolution; to build a 
school-house is to construct a fort; every library is 
an arsenal filled with the weapons and ammunition of 
progress, every fact isa monitor with sides of iron 
and a turret of steel. I thank the inventors and dis- 
coverers, Ithank Columbus and Magellan. I thank 
Locke and Hume, Bacon and Shakspere. I thank 
Fulton and Watts, Franklin and Morse, who made 
lightning the messenger of man. IJ thank Inther 
for protesting against the abuses of the church, but 
denounce him because he was an-enemy of liberty. 
I thank Calvin for writing a book in favor of relig- 
ious freedom, but I abhor him because he burned 
Servetus. I thank the Puritans for saying that 
resistance to tyrants is obedience to God, and yet I 
am compelled to admit that they were tyrants them- 
selves, I thank Thomas {Paine because he was a 
believer in liberty. I thank Voltaire, that great 
man who for half a century was the intellectual 
monarch of Europe and who from his throne at the 
foot of the Alps pointed the finger of scorn at every 
hypocrite in Christendom. I thank the inventors, I 
thank the discoverers, the thinkers, and the scientists, 
and I thank the honest millions who have toiled. I 
thank the brave men with brave thoughts. They 
are the Atlases upon whose broad and mighty 
shoulders rests the grand fabric of civilization; they 
are the men who have broken, and are stil! breaking 
the chains of superstition. 

We are beginning to learn that to swap off a 
superstition for a fact, to ascertain the real is to pro- 
gress, Ali that gives us better bodies and minds 
and clothes and food and pictures, grander music, 
better heads, better hearts, and that makes us better 
husbands and wives and better citizens, all these 
things combined produce what we call the progress 
of the human race. Man advances only as he over- 


comes the obstacles of nature; it is done by labor 
and thought. Labor is the foundation. ithout 
great labor it is impossible to progress. Without 


labor on the part of those who conduct all the great 
industries of life, of those who battle with the obsta- 
cles of the sea, on the part of the inventors, the dis- 
coverers, and the brave, heroic thinkers, no surplus 
is produced; and from the surplus produced by labor 
spring the schools and universities, the painters, the 
sculptors, the poets, the hopes, the loves and the 
aspirations of the world. 

The surplus has given us the books. It bas given 
us all there is of beauty and eloquence. I am aware 
there is a vast difference of opinion as to what pro- 
gress is, and that many denounce my ideas. I know 
there are many worshipers of the past. They see no 
beauty in anything from which they do not blow the 
dust of ages with the breath of praise. They see 
nothing like the ancients; no orators, poets, or 
statesmen like those which have been dust for thou- 
sands of years. 

The laborer must be a free man. A free man 
working for his wife and child gets his head and 
hands in partnership, and to do the greatest amount 
of work in the shortest space of time is the problem 
of freedom. Free labor will give us wealth and 
free thought will give us truth. Slowly but surely 
man is freeing his imagination of these phantoms ; 
slowly but surely he is rising above the superstitions 
of the past. He is beginning to rely upon himself, 
and to see that hoping, toiling, suffering men and 
women are of more importance than all the ghosts 
that ever wandered through the fields of space. The 
believers in ghosts claim that they are the only wise 
people on earth, -I ask you to-night, have the 
churches the confidence of mankind? Does the 
merchant give credit to a man because he belongs to 
a church? Does the banker loan money to a man 
because he is a Methodist or a Baptist? Will a cer- 
tificate of good standing in any church be taken by 
any banker as collateral security for one dollar? Do 
men usually inquire for a church member when they 
desire a favor, so that they may be certain not to be 
refused? Does the belief in ghosts and unreasona- 
ble things necessarily make a man honest? Willa 
man pay his debts any quicker because he thinks the 
world will forgive him if he does not? Is it worth 
while to send missionaries to other lands while every 
penitentiary in ours is full of criminals? Is it a 

source of joy to think that perdition is the destina- 


tion of nearly all the children of men? Is it worth 
while to quarrel about original sin when we have got 
so much copy on hand? Does all this produce any 

ood to man? Does it make. us kinder or more 
charitable? We cannot wear sermons; we cannot 
eat creeds. I wish we could. 

In a sermon on a certain evening a few weeks 
since, the Rev. Dr. Magee of this city (Albany, N.Y.) 
stated that Col. Ingersoll, referring to Jesus Christ, 
called him a “ dirty little Jew.” I denounce that as 
a dirty little lie. 

J have as much reverence for.any man who ever 
did what he believed was right and died in order to 
benefit mankind as any man in this world. Do they 
treat an sonen with fairness? Are they investi- 
gating? Do they pull forward, or do they, hold 
back? Is science indebted to the church for a single 
fact? Let us know what itis. What church has 
been the asylum for a persecuted truth? What 
reform has been inaugurated by the church? Did 
the church abolish slavery? No. Who commenced 
it? Such men as Garrison, and Pillsbury, and Wen- 
dell Phillips. They were the Titans that attacked 
the monster, and not a solitary one of them even be- 
longed to a church. Has the church raised its voice 
against war? No. Are men restrained by supersti- 
tion? Are men restrained by what you. call relig- 
ion? I used to think they were not; now I admit 
they are. No man has ever been restrained from the 
commission of a real crime, but from an artificial one 
he has. There was a man committed murder. They 
got the evidence, but he confessed that he did it, 
“What did you do it for?” “Money.” “Did you 
get any money?” “Yes.” “How much?” Fif- 
teen cents.” “ What kind of a man was he?” “A 
laboring man I killed.” “ What did you do with the 
money?” “I bought liquor with it.” “Did he 
have any thing else?” “I think he had some meat 
and bread.” “What did you do with that?” “J 
ate the bread and threw away the meat; it was 
Friday.” So you see it will restrain in some 
things. 

Just to the extent that man has freed himself 
from the dominion of ghosts, he has advanced; to 
that extent he has feed himself from the tyrant’s 
poison. Man has found that he must give liberty to 
others in order to have it himself. fe has found 
that a master is a slave, that a tyrant is also a slave, 
He has found that governments should be adminis- 
tered by men for men; that the rights of all are to 
be protected; that woman is at least the equal of 
man; that men existed before books; that all creeds 
were made by men; that the few have a right to 
contradict what the pulpit asserts; that man is 
responsible to himself and to others. True religion 
must be free; without liberty the brain is a dungeon 
and the mind the convict. The slave may bow and 
cringe and crawl, but he cannot worship, he cannot 
adore. True religion is the perfume of the free and 
grateful air. True religion is the subordination of 
the passions to the intellect. It is not a creed, it is 
a life. The theory that is afraid of investigation is 
not deserving of a place in the human mind. 

I do not pretend to tell what all the truth is. I do 
not pretend to have fathomed the abyss, nor to have 
floated on outstretched wings level with the heights 
of thought. I simply plead for freedom. I denounce 
the cruelties and horrors of slavery. J ask for light 
and air for the souls of men. I say, take off those 
chains—break those manacles—free those limbs— 
release that brain. I plead for the right to think— 
to reason—to investigate. I ask that the future may 
be enriched with the honest thoughts of men. I 
implore every human being to be a soldier in the 
army of progress. 

I will not invade the rights of others. You have 
no right to erect your toll-gate upon the highways 
of thought. You have no right to leap from the 
hedges of superstition and strike down the pioneers 
of the human race. You have no right to sacrifice 
the liberties of man upon the altars of ghosts. Be- 
lieve what you may; preach what you desire; have 
all the forms and ceremonies you please; exercise 
your liberty In your own way, and extend to all 
others the same right. 

I will not attack your doctrines nor your creeds if 
they accord liberty tome. If they hold thought to 
be dangerous—if they aver that doubt is a crime— 
then I attack them one and all, because they enslave 
the minds of men. 

I attack the monsters, the phantoms of imagina- 
tion that have ruled the world. J attack slavery. I 
ask for room—room for the human mind. 

Why should we sacrifice a real world that we 
have for one we know not of ? Why should we en- 
slave ourselves? Why should we forge fetters for 
our own hands? Why should we be the slaves of 
phantoms—phantoms that we created ourselves? 
The darkness of barbarism was the womb of these 
shadows. In the light of science they cannot cloud 
the sky forever. They have reddened the hands of 
man with innocent blood. They made the cradle a 
curse and the grave a place of torment. 

They blinded the eyes and stopped the ears of the 
human race. They subverted all the ideas of justice 
by promising infinite rewards for finite virtnes, and 
threatening infinite punishment for finite offenses. 


They filled the future with heavens and with 
hells, with the shining peaks of selfish joy and the 
lurid abysses of flame. -For ages they kept the 
world in ignorance and awe, in want and misery, 
in fear and chains. 

I plead for-light, for air, for opportunity. I plead 
for individualindependence. I plead for the rights of 
labor and of thought. I plead for a chainless future. 
Let the ghosts go—justice remains. Let them dis- 
appear—men and women and children are left. Let 
the monster fade away—the world remains with its 
hills and seas and plains, with its seasons of smiles 
and frowns, its springs of leaf and bud, ita summer 
of shade and fiower, its autumn with: the laden 
boughs, when 
The withered banners of the corn are still, 

Aud gathered fields are growing strangely wan; 

While death, poetic death, with hands that color what 
they touch, 

Weaves in the Autumn wood her tapestries of gold and 
brown. 7 eo 

The world remains with its winters and homes and 
firesides, where grow and bloom the virtues of our 
race. Ali these are left; and music, with its sad and 
thrilling voice, and all there is of art, and song, and 
hope, and love, and aspiration high. All these re- 
main. Let the ghosts go—we will worship them no 
more. 

Man is greater than these phantoms. Humanity 
is grander than all the creeds, than all the books. 
Humanity is the great sea, and these creeds and 
books and religions are but the waves of a day. 
Humanity is the sky, and these religions and dogmas 
and theories are but the mists and clouds changing 
continually, destined finally to melt away. 

That which is founded upon slavery and fear and 
ignorance cannot endure. In the religion of the 
future there will be men and women and children, 
all the aspirations of the soul, and all the tender 
humanities of the heart. 

Let the ghosts go. We will worship them no 
more. Let them cover their eyeless sockets with 
their fleshless hands and fade forever from the imag- 
inations of men. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you a thousand 
times. 


Khe Benth Beeker, 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor. 
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Fourteen Questions. 


EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER, Dear Friend: J have seen state- 
ments in a new paper, called Payne's Age of Reason, pub- 
lished in the same building with your own, which, to say 
the Jeast, seem very singular, coming from a Liberal paper. 
In your last issue you disposed of the question of immense 
wealth which the same paper accused you of making, but 
allow me to ask you a few direct questions, trusting you 
will give direct answers, for, as one of your admirers and 
patrons, I wish to know what is the truth. 

1. Payne says no Libera] editor has been arrested or 
prosecuted in your city. Were you arrested ? 

2, Were you simply asked to go before the U. 8S. Com- 
missioner ‘‘at your convenience” and give bail, with the 
assurance that there the matter would stop? 

8. Were you ever warned or notified, previous to your 
arrest, that certain tracts should not be sent through the 
mails? 

4, Has Comstock been trying for three months to per- 
suade the Government nol. to prosecute you? . 

5. Have you, in what yon have published, made any false 
representations in reference to your arrest? 

6. Were your liberties in jeopardy or not? 

7. What does Mr. Payne mean when, in speaking of you, 
he usea the very offensive terms ‘‘unprincipled outlaw, antt 
quack ” ? ; 

8. Is Comstock a Libera) or s Spiritualist? 

9. Did Dr. Foote ever flood the U. S. maiis with indecent 
literature? 

10. Have you sent any obscene matter through th 
mails ? z 

11. Is Dr. Foote a Christian ? 

12. Were you and Comstock on friendly terms previous 
to your arrest ? 

13. Have your actions in reference to your arrest, been 
governed by a desire to make money in an improper man- 
ner from the Liberals of the country ? 

14. Can you tell me what Mr. Payne's object can be in 
making such statements about you ? 

Please answer these questions in your columns, and 
oblige Your friend, ALE. F. 

New Haven, Oonn., dan. 27, 1868. 


Repiy.—Having no objections to answering these in~ 
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quiries, we will proceed to do so in regular order and-as 
‘briefly as possible, 

1. We certainly were arrested on November 12, 1877. 
Anthony Comstock, accompanied by a Deputy United 
States marshal, visited us. A warrant from a Commis- 
sioner of the United States District Court was handed to 
us, and we were marched off to the Commisioner’s pres- 
ence. In addition, a portion of our property was forcibly 
seized, under o threat that if we did not give it up a 
search-warrant would be procured and perhaps our entire 
stock taken away; and the progerty taken has never been 
returned, 

2. We were taken before the. Commissioner precisely as 
though we had been a guilty culprit. We were not 
tasked” to go but were compelled, nolens volens. There 
were no assurances given that the matter would there stop. 
A day was set for the examination, and had we not given 
bail we would have been marched to Ludlow street 
jail. The marshal stuck as closely to us as though we 
had been guilty of murder. 

3. We were never warned nor notified by Comstock or 
any of his accomplices with regard to sending matter 
through the mails or upon any other subject. 

4, We have no reason to think that Comstock tried ta 
prevent the Government from prosecuting us. He. went 
before the Grand Jury and testified against us, and upon 
his testimony they found a bill against us. When he 
learned that the District Attorney had decided not to 
prosecute our case, he was angry and threatened to bring 
us to grief yet, or words to that effect. We think from 
what we haye learned that we are far more indebted to 
efforts made by a distinguished Liberal that we were not 
prosecuted than to Anthony Comatock. 

5. We have not intentionally made a misstatement in 
anything we have published in reference to our arrest and 
to the doings of Anthony Comstock, and we think every 
statement can be corroborated by good evidence before a 
court of justice or elsewhere. 

6. We certainly think our liberties were in great danger. 
We came within an ace of being forced into Judge Bene- 
dict’s court, where the fewest number of Comatock’s 
victims have escaped. Many of our most intelligent 
friends, well acquainted with all the facts, considered ita 
great marvel that we escaped. There were large numbers 
who expected, from the nature of the precedents, that we 
would be sent to prison for a term of years. . We would 
recommend those anxious to know whether we were in 
danger or not to inquire of the attorneys who had charge 
of our case, Abram and Thaddeus B. Wakeman. 

7, We will leave it to our friend to decide for himself 
what is meant by such slanderous epithets as ‘‘ unprinci- 
pled outlaw, and quack.” They are indeed harsh names, 
and we can see no justice in such language being applied 
to us, and we are sure we have never given Mr. Payne 
good cause to use such language in reference to us. 

8. We have no reason to suppose that Comstock is a 

Liberal or a Spiritualist. We have never heard that he 
acted with either class. We have been informed that he isa 
member of Dr. Buddington’s church in Brooklyn (Congre- 
gationalist), and that he isa member of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. If he is either a Liberal or Spirit- 
uslist it is in so slight a degree ag not to be'known or 
appreciated, 
- 9. Dr. Foote never sent an obscene book or pamphlet 
through the mails. His medical works are chastely 
written and contain nothing but what is of the highest 
interest to his fellow-beings. We think we have never 
made the acquaintance of a gentleman purer in spirit or 
more disinclined to arouse the animal passions of those 
who read his works than is Dr. Foote. 

10. We have not sent anything obscene through the 
mails nor dealt in it, nor had aught to-do with anything of 
the kind. Our object has been to show up the errors of 
theology and not to inflame the passions of any person.. 

11. Dr. Foote is not a Christian. He is a firm, consist- 
ent, and intelligent Liberal. 

12, We were not on friendly terms with Comstock at any 
time.’ We never saw him till the day he arrested us, and 
have never seen him since to our knowledge. 

18. Our actions in reference to our arrest have not been 
dictated by a desire to make money in any improper man- 
ner. Nor have we made money thereby. We have used 
the money sent usin making preparations for our defense 
and in efforts to secure the modification of the unconstitu- 
tional statutes under which we were arrested. We wish 
not to obtain money from any source that we do not get 
honestly and legitimately. We feel that our defense 
interested the Liberals of this country as really as it did 
us, and we saw no impropriety in their contributing to the 
defense fund. We are disposed to use all the money we 
receive from Liberals in returning to them such publica- 
tions as they wish and at as cheap rates as possible. - 

14. We dislike to impute improper motives or objects to 
anyone. Mr, Payne may feel extremely friendly towards 
us, but if so, he has a very singular way of showing it. 
We think we would prefer a manly enmity to such friend- 
ship. Mr. Payne has been a journalist for some years, and 
we are informed that his course has been to make abusive 
personal attacks upon objects of his dislike. Ithas been his 
fateto be sent to the penitentiary for libel and defamation of 
character. We hope he mày not repeat his experience in 
this respect.. We cannot object to hig becoming a cham- 
pion and defender of Comstock if he wishes to, or to his 
paying visits for inspiration or information to the repre- 


sentative of the Young Men’s Christian Association, but 
if he wishes to secure the approbation of the Liberal minds 
of the couutry, it will best be done by adhering to truth 
and honor. 

— 


Au Appeal for Mr. Heywood. 

FRIEND BENNETT: With your permission I wish to 
make an appeal to the friends of free speech and the free- 
dom of the press, through TuE TRUTH SEEKER, for E. H. 
Heywood, who was arrested last October by Anthony 
Comstock, and whose trial the past week in Boston, 
before a very partial and narrow-minded judge, has 
resulted in a verdict of guilty ; and from the rulings of the 
judge and the bias displayed in his charge to the jury, the 
sentence will be very severe, though it is deferred a few 
days to afford an opportunity for the counsel for the 
defense to argue exceptions. The fine, as you know, is 
from $100 to $5,000, besides imprisonment. Mr. Hey- 
wood, like all reformers, has not tha means to defend him- 
self in the various courts through which he intends to 
carry it if his counsels’ exceptions are sustained. I hope 
the friends who contributed so liberally to your defense 
may feel like adding something to his, I think it is now 
time that all Liberals, of whatever kind or clique, should 
pull together against the common enemy of religious and 
political freedom. Let all Freethinkers show as deter- 
mined and solid a front as their opponents, and meet them 
with a firm and determined conviction that justice shall be 
done to all. 

The friends are moving in the direction of a public 
meeting-in Boston to express their disapproval of his 
unjust arrest and trial. 

Any sums sent to me at 46 Beach st., Boston, Mass., or 
to Mr. Heywood, Princeton, Mass., will be promptly 
acknowledged by mail and through The Word and Tun 
TRUTH NEBKER. 

Hoping that this will meet with ready and hearty 
response frou the friends, I await their reply. 

46 Beach St., Boston, Mass, JOSEPH J, GURNEY. 


REemakxuSs.— We cordially second the appeal made by our 
correspondent. Mr. Heywood’s trial and conviction were 
most unjust and cruel. His only offense was in express- 
ing bis honest convictions upon the questions of social 
life—marriage and divorce—which, as an American citi- 
zen, he had a perfect right to do. Has it, indeed, conie to 
this, that a man cannot discuss, in proper language, any 
subject in which any considerable portion of the people are 
interested? Shall webe obliged to submit to the super- 
vision of a censor who shall watch our words and throw us 
into prison when we give utterance to anything he happens 
not to approve? 

in Mr. Heywood’s pamphlet, ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes,” as we 
have before remarked, there does not appear an improper 
or indecent word. It is written in a scholarly manner, 
and it does not aftect the principle of American liberty 
whether his views harmonize with those held by Mrs. 
Grundy or not. Mrs, G. should have a perfect right to 
entertain her views, and the right of Mr, H. to express his 
should be equally as sacred. 

The report first received was, that Mr. Heywood was 
found guilty of mailing Trall’s ‘‘Sexual Physiology,” and 
that has been declared mailable by the highest postal au- 
thorities st Washington. In view of this fact, it seemed 
singular that a jury in a circuit court should find him 
guilty of a crimafor mailing it. The conviction was ex- 
clusively for mailing ‘‘ Cupid's Yokes ”—a pamphlet as in- 
nocent of harm as the childish story of ‘‘ Old Mother Hub- 
bard and her wonderful dog.” 

A retrograde step has certainly been taken in the matter 
of personal liberty and individual rights within the last few 
years. Ifa yawning, gloomy prison awaits one for simply 
discussing a legitimate subject of general interest, we had as 
well live in Algiers or Russia. Siberia is no more terrible 
or forbidding than the prisons ihat await the luckless 
wight whom Anthony Comstock adjudges guilty of too 
much freedom of speech. 


One of the worst forms of tyranny this country groans 
under to-day is judicial tyranny, and the United States 
Courts are more tyrannical than all the others... They seem 
conducted far more to crush out the liberties of the people 
than to conserve them. How often have we seen the ut- 
most cruelty committed by this engine of tyranny upon 
well-meaning citizens, with as little power to defend them- 
selves as had a victim in the old Spanish Inquisition! How 
often have cases come to our knowledge in which honest 
and honorable citizens in the rural districts have been 
seized by a marshal acting under the authority of 
the general Government, and been dragged to jail 
for the most trivial offenses, puf into prison from 
inability to procure bail, and subjected to heavy ex- 
penses they were wholly unable to bear. The 
judges, the marshals, and alj the attaches of the U.S. 
Courts have seemed to have little else to do than to annoy 
and persecute our most deserving citizens. What has been 
called the adminstration of justice has been the merest 
farce and mockery. Officials are paid generous salaries to 
oppress and crush the very source of their powez—the 
men who help to foot the bills incurred by those very 
officials. There are many wrongs which need to be cor- 
rected in this country, and few call more loudly for redress 
than the oppressions imposed in the name of justice. 

Among the wrongs imposed upon the people is the de- 
nial uf the right to discuss the population question and to 
suggest means and remedies against an oveifiow or an un- 
due increase of popu’ >> -Jl this be a subject to be 


touched upon only under peril of fines and imprisonment? 
Tt is a subject of great moment, and will more and more force 
itself upon the attention of thinking, intelligent people; and 
the greatest of wrongs consists in its being forbidden and 
made a crime. The telegraph, just a few days ago, 
brought us the appalling intelligence of a fearful famine in 
four of the northern provinces of China, Where eight mill- 
ions of people are upon the point of starvation, and dead 
children are being thrown into the streets, and starving 
infants are offered for sale in the markets for food. That 
isa most fearful state of things to contemplate, and one 
most undesirable to exist in this country or in any other 
part of the world. Would such a condition of affairs be: 
desirable among us? Who shallsay that the population of 
China is not too large for its resources? With the greatest 
efforts to make every foot of available goil produce every 
plant and leaf that it is capable of, still, immense numbers 
must inevitably starve. Are there not millions in that 
country leading a most miserable existence—whose lives 
are absolutely a curse? Had ingress into the world of many 
such been obviated by scientific and harmless methods, 
would it not have been a beneficent measnre to all parties 
concerned? ; 

This argument, of course, does not apply with as much 
force to our Own expansive country, but our larger cities 
are too much crowded with a worthless population, aad 
thousands of families bring more children into the world 
than they are able to provide for, or to take care of de- 
cently, and many men and women engage in the business 


[of begetting offspring who are, physically and mentally, 


totally unfitted for the avocation. We ask, then, shall 
ignorance and blind passion always be the governing prin- 
ciples in this important business? Is not prevention the 
better remedy? At least, shall the American people be 
prohibited from discussing this momentous theme? 

While we go on improving in all the appliances of 
knowledge and art, the races of domestic animals and 
fowls, as well as vegetables, flowers and fruits, shall noth- 
ing be done to improve the human race? Shall the laws 
governing the propagation of our race be wholly tabooed 
and neglected? While we are exerting every effort to pro- 
cure better horses, cattle, swine, sheep, and chickens, as 
well as better apples, peaches, roses, tulips, potatoes, and 
turnips, shall not also something be done to havea better 
race of men and women? Shull ignorance of ourselves 
ever be held up as a superior to knowledge ? Shall) super- 
stition always be regarded as better than truth ? And shal) 
everything be left, we again ask, to blind passion instead 
of the enlightened intellect ? 

These subjects affect our race, and they must come to the 
front even though Anthony Comstock and the Y. M. ©. A. 
issue their edicts against them. Knowledge is better than 
ignorance, and that must not be withheld from the people. 

Mr. Heywood’s appeal for another hearing has been 
granted, and in May his case will again be opened before 
Judge Clark of the Circuit Court in Boston, ard Justice 
Clifford of the U. 8. Supreme Court at Washington, when 
the constitutionality of the Comstock laws will come under 
examination. 

But all this will require funds. Lawing is an expensive 
luxury, and Mr. Heywood has been forced into it against 
his will. Heisa poor man, and has not the means to pay 
the bills. Willthe Liberal friends who are able to lend 
him ahelping hand, please do so? The money sent him 
for this purpose will be prudently and honestly used. We 
commend his case to the consideration of every American 
Liberal. 


Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll. 


This most popudar lecturer, delivered his discourse on 
“ Liberty for Man, Woman, and Child,” on Monday even- 
ing last, at Chickering Hall, and a new lecture on Thomas 
Paine, on Tuesday evening. The last we bad the pleasure 
of hearing and we thought it the grandest of anything we 
ever listened to. The beautiful hall was compactly filled 
with intelligent ladies and gentlemen who were most 
highly entertained. The applause of the audience was 
almost constant for over two hours. 

On Sunday evening he will deliver, in the same ball, a 
new lecture on the beautiful subject of ‘ Hell.” The hail 
will doubtleas be packed to its utmost capacity. 

We had his lecture on Paine reported and hope to be 
able to lay a part of it before our readers next week. 
Great is Boot! 


The Ghosts. 


We doubt not our readers will welcome Col. Ingersoll’s 
lecture on Ghosts, which we givein the columns of tbis 
issue. Its length crowds out The Radical Pulpit, his 
Satanic Majesty, ‘‘ Answers to Inquirers” and some other 
matters which, for the sake of ine Ghosts, we irast our 
readers will excuse. 


a atin 


BEFORE THE LIBERAL CLUB On Friday of last week, onr 
townswoman Mrs. Clara Neyman, delivered an excellent 
lecture upon German Rationalism. She gave some interest- 
ing statistics and facts relative to the Radical] thinkers of 
German birth, and of their advanced views as well as of 
their desire to fraternize with the Freethinkers of this 
country. The clozing part of her lecture was espccially 
beautiful and gave great pleasure to her large audience. 
Mrs. Neyman has recently entered the Liberal lecture field, 
and the promise of her success is most cheering. Such 
Liberal societies as secure her services will be sure to be 
pleased with the able manner in which she acquiis herself, 
Letters addressed to Mrs, Clara Neyman, 97 Maiden Lane, 
will reach her, 
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Religions Views of a Romish Priest. 


Last Will and Testament of Jean Meslier, 


CURATE OF THE ROMISH CHURCH IN FRANCE, WHOSE 
VIEWS UPON THEOLOGY WERE NOT PUBLISHED 
‘TO THE WORLD UNTIL AFTER HIS DEATH. 


Extract from the Testament of Jean Meslier, concerning 
some errors and abuses in general and in particular. 
‘Proof the first, as drawn from the motives that have 
induced mankind to establish a religion. 


As there is no individual sect of religion that does 
not pretend to be truly founded on the authority of 
God, and wholly exempt from all the errors and im- 
posture that are to be found in others, it remains for 
those who make such pretentions to show by real and 
convincing proofs that their special sect is of divine 
institution, failing in which proofs, it must be held 
of human invention, full of error and deceit ; for it 
is not credible that an all-powerful God, of infinite 
bounty, would have given laws and ordinances to 
mankind and not have sealed them with surer and 
more authentic signs than those borne by the num- 
berless impostors that are spread abroad over the 
face of the earth. Now, there is not one of these 
Christists, of whatsoever sect or creed he may be, 
who can show clear proofs that his religion is really 
of divine origin; and the proof of this is that though 
for so many centuries they have been quarreling 
among themselves, nay, even persecuting each other 
with fire and sword for the maintenance of their 
opinions, not one among them has as yet been able, 
by the aid of such testimony, to convince and per- 
suade the others; which, assuredly, would not 
happen if there existed on any one side clear and 
good proofs of divine institution ; for as no one of 
any sect whatever, who is enlightened and of good 
faith, pretends to hold with error or look with favor 
ona lie, and seeing that, on the contrary, each on 
his side professes to maintain the truth, the real 
means of doing away with all error, and of uniting 
men peacefully together in one common feeling and 
one common faith, would be to produce those con- 
vincing testimonies and proofs of the truth, and thus 
to demonstrate that such religion is in reality of 
divine institution, and that all others are false. 
Then every man would do homage to the truth, and 
none would attempt to refute these testimonies nor 
to take part with error or imposture, because proofs 
of the contrary could be advanced against such ; 
but as these proofs are nowhere to be found in any 
of their creeds, impostors have full liberty to invent 
and maintain all sorts of lies and deception. 

Again, there are still other proofs which clearly 
testify to the fallacy of ail human creeds, especially 
of our own. 


SECOND PROOF, DRAWN FROM THE ERRORS OF FAITH, 


Any or every creed which rests the foundations of 
its mysteries on, and which takes for the rule of its 
doctrine and morality, a -principle of error, and 
which is even a grievous’ source of eternal troubles 
and divisions among men, cannot be a true creed, nor 
of divine institution. Now, all human creeds, and 
specially the Catholic creed, resting, as they undoubt- 
edly do, the foundations of their doctrines and their 
morality on a principle of error, cannot be true 
creeds, nor of divine institution. I cannot con- 
ceive how the first proposition of this argument 
could be refuted ; it is too clear and too evident to 
admit of doubt. I pass, then, to the proof of the 
second proposition, which is that the Christian reli- 
gion takes as the rule of its doctrines and its morality 
what is called faith, or, in other words, a blind be- 
` lief, but none the less steadfast and assured, in cer- 
tain laws, or certain revelations of divine origin, and 
in a certain divinity. She must of necessity suppose 
it to be so, for it is this belief in a certain divinity 
and in certain divine revelations which gives her all 
the credit and authority she enjoys in the eyes of 
man, and failing which but little heed would be 
taken of her prescriptions. This is why there is no 
religion which does not expressly enjoin on its fol- 
lowers to be steadfast in their faith, Hence it is 
that all Christians hold for a maxim that faith is 
the beginning and the basis of salvation, and that it 
is the root of all justice and holiness, as marked in 
the Council of Trent, session the sixth, chapter the 
eighth. 

ow, it is clear that a blind belief in all that may 
be advanced as under the name and authority of 
God, is a principle of error and of lies. And in 
proof of this, there never was known an Imposter in 
matters of religion who did not shield himself under 
the name and authority of God, and proclaim him- 
self especially inspired and sent by Him. This faith 
and blind belief, which they lay down as the basis of 
their doctrmes, is not only 2 principle of error and of 
lies, but a harmful source of quarrels and divisions 
among men for the maintainance of their respective 
creeds. There is no wickedness that mankind will 
not practise one toward the other under this spe- 
clous pretext. 

Now it is not to be believed that an all-powerful 
God, infinitely wise and good, would make using 
such means or take such a course to make known his 


will to men; for this on his part would be mani- 
festly the desire to lead them mto error and to lay 
snares for their footsteps, to induce them to embrace 
alie and a deceit. Likewise neither is it credible 
that a God who loves union and peace, the welfare 
and the salvation of men, should have established as 
the basis of his religion so fatal a source of dissen- 
sion and eternal division among them. ` 

Such creeds as these, then, cannot be true creeds, 
nor have been instituted by God. I know very well 
that our Christists will here have recourse to their 
pretended grounds for credibility and will say that 
however blind their faith and belief may be m one 
sense, they are nevertheless supported by such clear 
and convincing testimonies of the truth that it 
would be not only imprudent but a proof of temer- 
ity and great fully not to yield to them. They 
usually reduce all these pretended grounds to three 
or four heads. 

The first of these they draw from the pretended 
sanctity of their creed, which condemns vice and 
commends the practice of virtue. Its doctrine is so 
plain, so simple, they say, that it can evidently pro- 
ceed only from the purity and holiness of a God of 
infinite wisdom and goodness. 

Their second ground of credibility is drawn from 
the innocence and holiness of the lives of those who 
have embraced it with love and defended it even 
unto death, suffering the cruelest tortures rather 
than renounce it, it not being credible that such 
notable persons should have permitted themselves to 
have been deceived by a false creed; that they 
should have renounced all the pleasures and profits 
of this life and exposed themselves to such bitter 
persecutions for the maintenance solely of impos- 
ture and error. , 

Their third ground of credibility they take from 
the oracles and the prophecies, which for so many 
centuries have been rendered in their favor, and 
which they pretend have been accomplished and 
fufilled in a manner that does not admit of doubt. 

And, finally, their fourth ground of credibility, 
which may be considered as the chief of all, is drawn 
from the grandeur and the multitude of the miracles 
which in all times and in all places have been 
wrought in favor of that creed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Communications. 


Crimes and Cruelties of Christianity, 
BY B, F. UNDERWOOD.—CONTINDED. 


The persecutions in New England form one of the dark- 
est and saddest chapters in the history of America, In 
Massachusetts a law was passed enacting that for affirming 
that men are saved by works and not by faith, for opposing 
infant baptism, for leaving the church when infants were 
about to be baptized, the offender should suffer banish- 
ment; and that whoever denied the infallibility of the 
Bible should, for the first offense, ‘‘ be openly and severely 
whipped by the executioner,” and for the second might be 
put to death” (Ancient Laws and Charters of Mass. Bay; 
pub. in Boston by order Gen. Court, 1814). 

The Puritan laws of New England against ‘‘a cursed 
sect of hereticks lately risen up in the world, which are 
commonly called Quakers” (I quote from the preamble), 
provided as punishment for a Quaker, on first conviction, 
twenty stripes; second, loss of an ear if a man, and if a 
woman, to be severely whipped; on the third, whether 
man or woman, to have the tongue bored through with a 
red-hot iron, If Quakers returned to the colony after ban- 
ishment, they were to suffer death (Ibid, p. 121-6; date a. 
D. 1656-7). 

How many victims suffered we do not know. We have 
accounts of three Quakers whose ears were cut off; a 
Quaker girl eleven years old who was imprisoned for her 
faith, and whose mother was whipped with ten stripes; of 
three Quaker men and one Quaker woman who were 
hanged on Boston Common, and of others who were pub- 
licly whipped, imprisoned, and banished. In '1662 three 
Quaker women were whipped through three towns, in the 
dead of winter, tied to a cart’s tail, atripped from the 
waist up, and whipped with several stripes in each town. 
The warrant bears date Dec. 22, 1662 (Chadler’s Crim. 
Trial, vol. i, p. 54). 

We find two Quakers that landed, Mary Fisher arid Ann 
Austin, were seized, their books burnt, and themselves 
imprisoned for weeks, and afterwards banished from the 
colony. Roger Williams, for maintaining the right of men 
to worship according to the dictate of conscience, was 
compelled to leave in the night and to seek the hospitality 
of the unchristianized Indians, On the records of Ply- 
mouth and Mass. Bay Colonies are laws punishing. with 
death any child above sixteen years old that should curse 
or smite its parents. A boy denounced to the magistrate 
as stubborn or rebellious, or a gir] who struck her mother 
was to be hanged (Laws cited, p. 59-60, a. D. 1646). 

Persecution for witchcraft and sorcery was carried on 
by Protestants as well as by Catholics. They were gener- 
ally believed in among the former as among the latter. 
Luther said “I should have no compassion on these witches; 
I would burn them all” (Table Talk p. 251). Calvin, when 
he remodeled the laws of Geneva, did not change those 
condemning witches to the stake. 

“In England the establishment of the Reformation was 
the signal for an.immediate‘ outburst of the superstition, 
and there, as elsewhere, its decline was represented as the 


direct consequence and the exact measure of the progress 
of religious scepticism. In Scotland, where the Reformed 
ministers exercised grealer influence than in any other 
country, and where the witch trials fell almost entirely into 
their hands, the persecution was proportionally atrocious. 
Probably the ablest defenders of the belief was Glanvil, a 
clergyman of the English Establishment, and one of. the 
most influential was Baxter, the greatest of the Puritans” 
Hist. Rat., vol. i, p. 38). 

In our own country, about one hundred and eighty years 
ago, thirteen women and six men were hanged, and an old 
man, eighty-one years of age, was pressed to death under.a 
board loaded with heavy stones, for the crime of witchcraft. 
Several of the women were quite aged, and had led unblem- 
ished lives, Multitudes were thrown into prison. The 
ministers of Boston and Charlestown drew up an address 
to the Commissioners thanking them for their zeal, and ex- 
pressing the bope that it would never be relaxed. (See 
Upham’s Salem Witchcraft, vol. i, p. 398-4). 

“ The evils of this epidemic cast their shadow over a broad 
surface and darkened the condition of generations. . > The 
fields were neglected, fences, roads, barns, even the meeting 
house went into disrepair. . . Scarcity of provisions, nearly 
amounting toa famine, continued fer some time, farms 
were brought under mortgage or sacrificed, and large nun- 
bers of people were dispersed. One locality in Salem vil- 
lage .. . bearstothisday the marksof the blight. . ...The 
ruinous results were not confined to the village but spread 
more or Jess over the country” (Upham’s Salem Witchcraft, 
vol. ii, p. 380-1). f 

Lecky says: ‘‘ During the years of the [English] Common- 
wealth there is reason to believe that more alleged witches 
perished in England than in the whole period before 
and after. Nor is this to be ascribed entirely to the judges 
or legislators; for the judges in former reigns never shrank 
from condemning witches, and Cromwell was in most re- 
spects far superior to his predecessors. It was simply the 
natural result of Puritanical teachings, acting on the mind, 
predisposing men to see Satanic influence in life, and conse- 
quently eliciting the phenomena of witchcraft” (Hist. of 
Rat. vol. i, p. 125). 

In 1664 two women were hanged in Suffolk, England, 
under a sentence of the eminent Sir Mathew Hale, who 
availed himself of the occasion to declare the reality of the 
crime of witchcraft, “ for first,” said he ‘‘ the Scriptures had. 
affirmed so much, and secondly, the wisdom of ali nations 
had provided laws against such persons, which is an argu- 
ment of their confidence of such a crime,” The last person 
that perished judicially for witchcraft in England was exe- 
cuted in 1712. The last prominent trial was. that of Jane 
Wenham, who was prosecuted by a Hertfordshire clergyman 
in 1712. ‘‘ The judge entirely disbelieved in witches, and 


accordingly charged the jury strongly in favor of the ac- 


cused, and even treated with great disrespect the rector of 
the parish, who declared on his faith asa clergyman that 
he believed the woman to be a witch. The jury being ig- 
norant and obstinate, convicted ‘the prisoner, but a remis- 
sion of sentence was obtained in spite of the efforts of the 
clergy.” The laws relating to witchcraft were not repealed 
until the year 1786. The clergy still believed in it, and ` 
used the influence of their position in favor of prosecutions 
to the last. ‘‘In reviewing the history. of witchcraft, it is 
impossible to avoid observing the singularly favorable con-. 
trast which the Anglican church presents, both to continent- 
al Catholicism and Puritanism, It is indeed. true that her 
bishops contributed much to the enactment of the jaws 
against witchcraft, thatthe immense majority of the clergy 
firmly believed in the reality of the crime, and that they 
continued to arrest and defend it when the great bulk of 
educated laymen had abandoned it. Itis also true that 
skepticism on the subject of witches arose among those > 
who were least governed by the Church, advanced with the 


decline of the influence of the clergy, and was commonly 


branded as a phase of, and manifestation of infidelity ” (Hist. 
of Rat. Vol. 1, p. 141). 

As late as 1768, more then thirty years after the repeal of 
the disgraceful laws respecting witchcraft, Jobn Weeley, 
the great light of Methodism, wrote as follows: 

“It is true likewise that the English in general, and in- 
deed most of the men of learning in Europe, have given up 
all accounts of witches and apparitions as mere old wives’ 
fables. Iam sorry for it, and I willingly take this oppor- 
tunity of entering my solemn protest against this violent 
compliment which so many that ‚believe the Bible pay to 
those who do not believe it. I owe them no such service. 
I take knowledge that these are at the bottom of the outcry 
which has been raised, and with such insolence spread 
through the land, in direct opposition not only tothe Bible, > 
but to the suffrage of the wisest and best of men in all ages 
and nations, They well know (whether Christiana know 
itor not) that giving up witchcraft isin effect giving up the 
Bible ” (Journal, £768). , 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
< 


Labor. 


Hunger has the right to the food it demands, limited by 
the right to gain that food by labor. This is the first law ` 
of right, limited in manly benevolence, for-labor must not 
be at the expense of others, It follows that when so 
directed, labor has the right to its own products. ..The 
idea of ownership is inherent in being ; and the deed of 
ownership is doing something to create or appropriate. 
Every law or usage which conflicts with this primary right 
is wrong. “Ah,” it is said, “you make no exceptions, 
then every child when born has a right to be fed and 
clothed!” Certainly, as every child when born has tlie 
right to fill.its lungs with air, to be ‘nourished at its’ 
mother’s breast, to water when thirsty. It is not ehough 
that this be granted. Labor must be. allowed opportunity. It 
is not enough to say man has the right to labor, he has’ 
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the right to the opportunity to labor, and having the oppor- 
tunity all that results should be his. . 

As the land is the primary source of supply of food, 
labor has the right to the land, and they who use it with 
greatest profit, that is, make it most productive, have the 
right to the land. This law is illustrated in the contest of 
cultured with barbarous peoples. The race that makes the 
land produce the greatest supply of food are its trium- 
phant owners. ‘Ah! this is agrarianism!” No, forina 
long period of civilization, the land does not remain in the 
wild. Air and water are ever the same, but the land is 
changeable. The forest is removed; the stagnant waters 
are drained away, the crust pulverized, and an ownership 
established by the labor expended, which has received no 
reward except in ownership, which is valuable for what it 
may yield in the future. If such land cannot be occupied 
by the one who has given this preparatory labor, and is by 
another, itis just that the products of this joint labor be 
equally divided in proportion to the value of each. This 
is rent or interest, which really are one and the same, for 
interest would never be paid on money if money would 
not procure the use of something desired. Rent, therefore, 
of itself, is just, and not to be regarded by labor as a 
grievance. But when it exacts more than its share it 
becomes the most unjust and oppressive power possible to 
conceive. Having seized the means of life, it reduces 
labor to a pitiable struggle for existence, granted by mo- 
nopoly, with begrudging scorn. Hopson TUTTLE. 
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Mr. Underwood on the Humphrey-Bennett 
Discussion. 
; THORNDIKE, Mass., Oct. 81, 1877. 

DEAR Mr. BENNETT: Accept thanks for copy of your 
discussion with ‘‘ Rev, ” Humphrey. I read a portion of it 
when it was published in THE TRUTH SEEKER, and have 
found time to look through it in its present form. 

It makes an interesting and instructive book for the mass 
of readers. I believe it will prove a useful contribution to 
our controversial literature. It contains a large number 
of facts and authorities which commend it to intelligent 
readers of ail religious beliefs. In this discussion I think 
you sustained your positions generally in a very creditable 
manner, Your letters are characterized by breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of thought, perfect frankness, the utmost 
good nature, and an amount of knowledge on the subjects 
discussed, which, with your habit of reasoning, enables 
you to meet your opponent at every point. Mr. Humphrey 
on the other hand, is quite sharp, but narrow, lacking in the 
power of reasoning from large generalizations ; he is your 
superior in vigor and conciseness of expression, and evi- 
dently a man of some culture; but he seems unable to rise 
to a point from which he can take anything like a compre- 
hensive view of conflicting systems of thought. He forms 
his ideas a priori, and then if he can find one or two facts 
that don’t contradict them he imagines they are established. 

With all his reading, he evinces unacquaintance with the 
advanced Liberalism of to-day. His arguments are chiefly 
a rehash of old authors. From them he seems to have got 
his inclination to disparage Infidels and offer them a pious 
‘insult on every opportunity, to discover a flaw in the charac- 
ter or conduct of some Liberals and appeal to that as proof 
of the demoralizing tendency of their views on religion. 
Your chapters on the amours and crimes of the clergy, 
called out by such argument (?) are pretty tough reading ; 
butif the clergy will continue to pursue such a course of 
reasoning, I suppose it is the most effective way to meet 
them. On the whole, Iam pleased with the book. Itisa 
handsome volume and remarkably cheap. I hope it will 
have a large sale. I view with interest and satisfaction 
your success as a publisher of cheap Liberalliterature. You 
are doing a much needed work. With best regards, I 
remain truly yours, B. F. UNDERWOOD., 


aaa 
Self-Righteousness vs. Sin. 

A SHORT SERMON BY REV, THEOLOGICUS, D. D. 

[Delivered before the High-Cockalorum Minister- 
ial Association, of Divinity Place, New Jerusalem. ] 

Luke xviii, lith and 18th verses.—* The Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with himself: God, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men are, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican.” . 
“ And the publican standing afar off would not lift 
up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon 
his breast saying, Lord be merciful to me a sin- 
ner, 

My brethren of the ministry, it behooves us upon 
this occasion to “lay aside every weight, and tbe sin 
that doth so easily beset us,” (misconstruction,) and 
in an honest manner sean the principles and motives 
of the characters in the text.. It has been the 
common practice of the priesthood to make self- 
righteousness a great crime and pledding for mercy 
a great virtue. Ministers in all the past history of 
the Church have extoiled this publican and con- 
demned this Pharisee. 

But, my brethren, to-day “I hew tothe line and 
let the chips fall where they may.” So you may 
“adjust your vests and hold your chins,” while I give 
this publican his due, and score a few for the Phari- 
see, . 

First. Let us inquire who and what this. publican 
was, and why the Savior should thus command him. 

This publican was a mean, good-for-nothing, 
thieving sneak of a tax-gatherer, as he himself ad- 
mits. For don’t he say that he isasinner? And 
don’t his own consciousness tell him.that he is all 
wrong, that he had collected two dollars where but 


. 


one was due and stuck the odd dollar in his pocket 


j to buy stocks on ’change, or get up a corner on mut- 


ton, and thus make the faithful pay two prices for a 
| lamb for a sacrifice? Whatbut this could make him 
smite upon his breast, and be. ashamed to look up, 
and too avaricious to disgorge his ill-gotten gains, 
while he, like a sneak thief, pleaded with God to 
have mercy upon his poor, sinful soul? Ah! but you 
say he must have been truly penitent and all right, 
or the blessed Savior would not have justified him. 
But, my ‘brethren, there is where you show your ig- 
norance. For you have to disconnect and disjoint 
the Scriptures to make out such a case. 
mighty God and Judge of the Universe, in the com- 
mencement of this eighteenth chapter of Luke, com- 
pares himself to an unjust judge who didn’t care a 
cuss for anybody but his own dear self, who 
avenged a woman of her adversary just to get rid 
of her, And right upon the heels of this judge 
story, Jesus, to show that he rightly compared 
himself to this unjust judge, renders this unjust 
judgment in favor of this thieving publican, and to 
the detriment of an honest, self-righteous Pharisee. 

Don’t get excited, my good brethren, I beg of 
you; but listen to me while I reconcile the Serip- 
tures, For, unless reconciled, they are worthless, 
and our occupation gone, and gone forever. For, if 
what he commands here he condemns in another 
scripture, and what he condemns here he commends 
in another, how can it be reconciled unless by the 
connections and circumstances? The moods of 
heaven’s language, as I have before shown in a 
previous discourse, helps to settle the difficulty. 

_In this case, as you will perceive by consulting the 
previous chapter, the Pharisees, had been bedeviling 
him about his kingdom, inquiring when it should 
come. . This evidently irritated the Son of God, and 
threw him into a bad mood. 

But if we proceed to. the next, the nineteenth 
chapter of this blessed Gospel of Luke, where Jesus 
meets the chief of publicans, we shall behold the 
Judge of all the earth in a better mood, and giving 
a most righteous reversion of this former decision. 


This chief of publicans was a Zétle fellow, and as 
big as he was little, and as kind and generous as he 
was big of soul. My brethren, permit me to enlarge 
upon this subject, and, as is common with us divines, 
supply what is lacking of the story. 

This self-righteous, generous-hearted little fellow 
had heard a great deal about Jesus, about his wise 
sayings and big doings. He had heard that he was a 
tremendous eater and drinker, and withal a friend of 
publicans (Luke vii, 34). Jesus himself had said, “he 
came eating and drinking”; and the people said, 
“Behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber.” 
Now, Zaccheus was as rich as he was generous, and 
he determined that his Lord and Master should have 
one square meal. So he ordered the fatted calf 
killed, and the best barrel of wine tapped, while he 
went to-invite his guest. The press was great, and 
he “little of stature.” Equal to the emergency, he 
climbs a tree. The Master as he passes divines his 
intention, and says, “ Zaccheus ! make haste and come 
down, for to-day I must abide at thy house.” Zac- 
chens received him joyfully. And as the Lord 
reclined at the table, picking one after another the 
bones of the calf, and washing it down with fre- 
quent draughts of the wine, “which cheereth God 
and man” (Judg. 9:18), Zaccheus “ stood,” brush in 
hand, keeping off the flies. It is unnecessary to say 
further of this meal than to remark that Jesus fully 
sustained his reputation, and just as he was picking 
the last bone of the calf and drinking the last of 
the wine “ with a merry heart,” Zaccheus said unto 
the Lord, “ Behold the Aaj of my goods I give to 
the poor, (but you have eaten all the calf and drank 
all the wine,) and if I have taken anything from any 
man by false acquisition, I restore him fourfold.” 
And Jesus said unto him, “ This day is salvation 
come to this house.” Blessed old Zaccheus! who 


.|had with his own hands distributed the half of his 


goods to the poor—who had himself righted his 
every wrong to his fellow-man, and then with the 
abundance left had feasted his Lord. Zaccheus had 
imitated the self-righteous Pharisee of the former 
chapter, and has not only received the commenda- 
tion of his Lord in Ais best mood, but the commen- 
dation of every enlightened and thinking mind from 
that day to this, despite our preaching to -the con- 


trary. ‘Look upon this picture and then upon that, 
and tell me which is the just decision. See this 
mean, stingy, avaricious, low-lived, thieving publi- 
can of the eighteenth chapter, with the poor and de- 
frauded around him, yet unwilling to restore what 
was their due, to say nothing of relieving their 
suffering necessities. Unwilling, in his avarice, to 
settle the difference with his conscience with the 
cash of his purse, he pleads for mercy, desiring God 
to pay his debts with the blood of his Only Be- 
gotten. en 3 , : 
Once more look at this little Great Big publican 
of the nineteenth chapter, who like the self-righteous 
Pharisee, settles his own score, and puts the Master 
under obligation to him by feeding him from his 
own table. k , carr: 
Finally, my brethren, let us go and do likewise ; 


Jesus, the: 


for, saith the Master, “ As much as ye have done iti 


unto the least of these my brethren, ye. have done it 
unto me.” 7 í l 
. Now hold your breath, my brethren, while I score 
a dozen for this Pharisee and publican number two. 
Edinburg, Ind., Jan. 4th, 1878. 


-hi As 
Stephen Pearl Andrews in New Haven. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews delivered a lecture before the 
Liberal, Society of New Haven, in Loomis’ Temple of 
Music, Jan. 20th. The following is the report of the same 
given by the New Haven Daily Union: : 

The audience at Loomis’ Temple of Music last evening 
was much larger than the state of the weather would have 
led one to expect ; and Mr, Stephen Pear] Andrews of New 
York (author of the science of Universology) delivered an 
admirable lecture on the following subject: ‘‘The grand 
reconciliation of all religious sects and segments of human- 
ity through science, culture, and growth.” Mr. Andrews 
began with a statement regarding the nature of evolution. 
No subject, he said, is more talked about than evolution. 
Evolution proceeds by certain definite laws, called differ- 
entiations and integrations, or, in simpler language, divid- 
ings and unitings. In order to develop a thing, the thing 
to be developed must branch out into various differences— 
differences which tend at the same time to returnintoa 
larger unity. Hitherto this subject of evolution has been 
more ‘especially discussed with reference to the origin and 
growth of human beings—that is to say, in respect to the 
vegetal and animal worlds—and less hitherto with human 
society. It is, however, recognized as applicable every- 
where, and I shall now discuss it as it refers to the religious 
development of the world. Differentiation tends to indi- 
vidual freedom and the rights of private judgment ; hence 
it is especially Protestant. Integration tends to unity, 
and unity is the one idea for which the Catholic Church 
stands representative. The development of sects in the - 
Christian Church during the last three hundred years is 
the pretéminent illustration of the tendency to differenti- 
ation and individuality. It has now -in Protestantism 
reached its culmination and we begin io see a tendency of 
a return towards unity. The various reform movements, 
temperance, labor, etc., bringing together men of all 
opinions; the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Evangelical Alliance are instances within the Christian 
Church of this tendency to a new and higher kind of 
catholicity. This new and third tendency, this drift 
toward reconciliation or unity in variety, goes, however, 
outside of the Church, aud embraces here among you in 
your Free Conference the coöperation of the greatest ex- 
tremes, viz.: Spiritualists, and Positivists or-Materialists. 
Now, this Unity in Variety, this grand reconciliation of 
opposites in opinion in a common practical work, will be 
the type of the future religious organizations of the world. 
It would be in the line of this develepment if all the 
churches in New Haven were to grow into that degree of 
liberality that the pastors of all denominations should” 
freely and continuously exchange pulpits. Something 
precisely like this is already happening in the American 
metropolis by the Monday morning reports in the Herald 
and other papers of the sermons preached in the various 
churches the day before. No people heretofore ever 
underwent any such all-sided reiigious education as the 
American people sre now getting by that means. Reason 
is destined to become the governing faculty and influence 
in humanity ; and there is nothing so reasonable as that 
we should seek to learn the opinions of those who differ 
from us most. The dull monotony of the constant repeti- 
tion of the same doctrines and ideas is the most repulsive 
feature of our present religious culture. It would be 
absurd to make a bouquet or cultivate a garden stocked 
with nothing but marigolds, pinks, or any other single 
blossom. Rationality, good taste, und physical advantage 
all concur to demand variety and unity in the place of 
mere sympathetic unity or mere divergency and difference, 
The difference, reconciliated in the higher unity, is the 
higher conception, and is that towards which the evolution 
of society indubitubly tends. A different opinion than our 
own is not something to be simply tolerated ; toleration is 
not the fit word ; it implies that I know that lamright and 
that the other person is wrong, and yet that Iam so good, 
so kind and gracious, as to overlook and indulge the error 
of my opponent, This is not what is meant by an accept: 
ance of differences. Such acceptance involves the intel- 
lectual perception that difference of opinion is normal, is 
intended in the character of our diverse organizations, 
is absolutely essential in the nature of things, as inexpug- 
nable or incapable of being driven out of human nature; 
and that it is therefore philosophic to accept the equal 
probability tbat the other party may be right. My opinion 
becomes, then, merely my opinion, and is submitted pur- 
posely to the criticism of all other opinions. It is not, 
therefore, toleration which isto be the basis of the social 
harmony of the future, but a positive recognition of the 
desirableness of difference. The Evangelical Alliance has 
been alluded to. It has adopted a motto in very good - 
Latin to express its idea of the basis of unity amidst differ- 
ences. Translated into English, it is this: ‘In Essentials, 
Unity ; in Non-essentials, Liberty ; in all things, Charity.” 
This is an approximation towards the true basis, but is still 
too narrow, and would fail. as a universal reconciliative 
programme. [ would propose, therefore, as the amended 
watch-word of progressive human development the follow- - 
ing formula: ‘In all things not trenching on others’ rights, 
Liberty; in things proved, Unity; in what can be doubted. 
Free Diversity ; in all things, Charity.” 

Kaly - =m 


Persons do not refiect, we shali speedily die. If any 
do thus reflect, their quarrels speedily terminate. 


Ghe Cruth Seeker, February 2, 1878. 


Currency and Finance. 


The Nation’s Danger. 


Since the passage of the legal tender act by Congress in 
1861, the people of this government have probably never 
experienced a more critical period in our financial affairs 
than the present time. : 

Should the Bland silver bill, making 4124 grains of silver 

900 fine a standard dollar and full legal tender for all 
debts both public and private, become a law, its evil effects 
upon this country can hardly be computed. To-day the 
price of standard silver in London is fifty-four pence per 
ounce, with a downward tendency; in this country it can be 
purchased in vast quantities at one dollar and eight cents 
per ounce, The problem is not a difficult one for any- 
body to solve. If one dollar and eight cents will purchase 
480 grains of silver 900 fine, how much silver of the same 
quality can be bought for one dollar? Or, to reverse the 
problem if 48@ grains of silver can be bought for one 
dollar and eight cents, what will 4124 grains be worth? 
. To pass this bill is simply to reduce our standard for the 
measurement of values by eight or ten per cent, thereby 
repudiating so much of the indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment and the people. 

But where isthe gain to either? The shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the new coin in this country would 
be universal. The debtor and creditor classes are so mixed 
up and interwoven in their business relations, the sum 
total of their internal debts being so nearly balanced by 
the entire amount of their credits, that it is hard to see how 
we ass people can be benefited by the reduction. The 
slight gain to the debtor would be lost by the creditor, a 
temporary advantage which could not help the people as a 
whole. It is an easy matter to foretell where the great loss 
would finally rest, for the laws of finance are as certain and 
unerring as the law of gravitation. 

The reduction of a nation’s standard for the measure- 
ment of values has invariably made the rich men richer 
and the poor men poorer. Capital can always meet the 
storm better than poverty; the capitalist who has both 
money and credit can take advantage of the times, he can buy 
with his credit alone, and pay in a reduced or depreciating 
currency, while the poor man who has neither money nor 
credit is always the victim; he cannot buy when an oppor- 
tunity to protect himself from loss is offered, he has 
nothing to sell but his day’s work, the proceeds of which 
are consumed at once. Labor cannot be held for better 
prices, but must be sold to-day or it is lost forever. Among 
all the devices for cheating the poor man, none is more 
effectual then that which deludes him with a depreciated 
or debased money. l 

The United States Government, now in debt about two 
thousand million dollars, could appareptly save two hun- 
dred millions by reducing her monetary standard ten per 

cent; but is this honesty, or even policy? 

More than two-thirds of this debt is owned by the people 
of the United States. Over two hundred million dollars in 
Government bonds are held by the Savings’ Banks, which 
are in debt over eight hundred and forty-three million 
dollars to two million three hundred thousand depos- 
itors. 

Four hundred million, dollars in Government bonds are 
owned by two thousand and eighty National Banks, with 
an aggregate capital of over four hundred and eighty mill- 
ions, owing depositors over six hundred million dollars. 
Three hundred and seventy-five million dollars in green- 
backs and fractional currency are in circulation, About 
six hundred million dollars in Government bonds are held 
abroad, and the balance of the public debt is held among 
the people of this country. Surely, nothing can be made 
to the Government by depreciating these securities. As 
the people compose this Government, to rob them in this 
manner would be like taking money out of one pocket to 
put it into another. : 

The only apparent advantage in the new monetary stand- 
ard would be the gain of eight or ten per cent. on the six 
hundred million dollars held abroad; but before crediting 
this anticipated profit of forty-eight to sixty millions to the 
Government, let us count the cost. 

To-day we are owing fourteen hundred and fifty million 
dollars in bonds bearing an average interest of 54 per cent. 
By funding these into 44 per cent. bonds (which we were 
rapidly accomplishing prior to the agitation of this silver 
question) a clear saving to the Government could be made 
of fourtéen million five hnndred thousand dollars per 
annum, By paying one hundred cents on tbe dollar, as 
we do pay, the United States can save in interest alone, 
during the next four years, more than we could possibly 
gain by cheating our foreign bondholders. Reduce our 
monetary standard to 4124 grains of silver, and the funding 
process will entirely cease, the rate of interest will imme- 
diately advance to six or seven per cent., and perhaps 
higher. As we are not prepared to pay our debts at 
present, even in silver, but must borrow for many years to 
come, will not this Government be at the mercy of capi- 
talists when our short bonds mature? How shall we 
appear in the money markets of the world, or among our 
own people, asking for new credit with our old credit so 
badly shaken ? 

A depreciated or short-weight metallic currency will 
always drive out of circulation the better currency; for 
who will pay one hucdred cents when he can discharge the 
same obligation for ninety-two cents? Who will pay the 
price of four hundred and forty grains of silver when he 
can use four hundred and twelve and one-half grains for 
the same purpose? 

Our exports to foreign nations amount in the aggregate 
to over {five hundred million dollars per annum, every 


dollar of which will be measured in gold. Toreduce our 
monetary standard to 4123 grains of silver would enable 
foreign nations to meet this vast obligation with four hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred and fifty-two millions of 
imports, making a clear gain out of the people of the 
United States of forty-eight to fifty million dollars per 
annum. Our exporters will buy the products of this coun- 
try with silver and sell them for gold. - Our importers will 
buy abroad with gold and sell for silver. 

The loss sustained by the difference in the price of the 
two precious metals will fall wholly upon us, for we alone 
will accept the short-weight silver dollar, while our 
foreign neighbors exact full weight. in gold. 

Syracuse, Jan, 18, 1878. Jonn W. TRUESDELL. 


A Few Worps IN REsronsE.— With all respect to our 
able correspondent, who presents facts and figures in a 
terse manner hard to refute, we nevertheless are compelled 
to take ground somewhat opposite to his. He presents the 
conservative side of the question, but the best interests of 
the masses of the people lie on the other side. The capi- 
talists and bankers have a direct interest in the money 
question, but that of the people does not rest in that quar- 
ter. Whatever tends to raise the value of the circulating 
medium or that -tends to restrict its volume, enhances the 
interests of the capitalists who hold the larger share of the 
money-wealth of the country and in the same ratio is 
against the large debtor class and working class. 

If the real money of our country amounts to $2,000,- 
000,000 and $500,000,000 is held by certain capitalists, it 
may be seen at once that they hold 25 per cent. of the 
money-wealth of the country. If by reducing the bulk of 
the circulating medium, or by depreciating a portion of it 
so that it is not taken as a legal tender, so that there is but 
$1,000,000,000 in use as currency, the capitalists retaining, 
as they would be sure to do, their $500,000,000, it is quite 
easy to see that their relative share of the currency of the 
country, with their consequent influence and pewer, would 
be exactly doubled. They would own fifty per cent. of the 
money of the country in place of twenty-five, and in the 
same ratio the share belonging to non-capitalists, producers 
and workers would be lessened, O 

The demonetizstion of silver bad this effect—to the 
extent that the bulk of the circulating medium was thereby 
reduced so far money -holders were benefited and the 
money-gelters injured, the remonetization of silver must 
of course have a reverse action. 

We will not pretend to say just bow many grains the 
silver dollar should weigh, but if we are to have a metallic 
currency, there seems to be nosuflicient reasons why silver 
should not be a part of such currency, and if it is to be 
used a8 money at all, it should answer all the purposes of 
money, and be receivable for ail classes of dues, We 
therefore give our vote in favor of the remonetization of 
silver. 

Our friend’s arguments are strong, and what he says on 
the score of justice has much weight. So far as our bonds 
are concerned, however, they were mainly bought with a 
highly reduced currency, a dollar of whick was worth lit- 
tle more than half the value of a dollar in gold, and if in 
redeeming them, but 92 or 95 cents per dollar should be 
paid, the injustice of the transaction is not appalling. 
The bondholders have already bied the people and the 
government of this country excessively, and should five to 
eight cents on the dollar be saved to the people by paying 
them off in silver, it will not be a case of gross injustice ! 


There is, doubtless, some hardship to capitalists that 
debts due them in dollars worth one hundred cents 
should be paid in dollars worth ninety-two cents, but it is 
not so bad as the case is when reversed, It is a far greater 
injustice for the people to pay one hundred cents to the 
bondholders for what absolutely cost them but forty cents. 
If there is any advantage to be enjoyed by either it should 
inure to the poor and laboring cissses. There is far less 
danger of the money-holders and bankers being imposed 
upon than the workingmen of the country. In all the leg- 
islative enactments of the last decade scarcely one act has 
been passed in the interest of the laboring portion of the 
community. 

We are more in favor of an abundant circulating 
medium than a stickler that the country should reach a 
certain point in the scale of value. Give the people 
plenty of money and let it be of uniform value, and the 
best interests of the people will be conserved. If the 
greenback had been madea legal tender for all manner of 
dues, is would have been the best currency a people ever had; 
and, though getting on in years, we hope to live long enough 
to see a good national paper currency doing the entire ex- 
change business of our country. But, if we must havea 
metallic basis, we say let silver help to formit. There is 
not gold enough to meet all the wants of trade and let not 
silver be cast into obloquy. In our boyhood days gold and 
silver ran very pleasantly together and why not again? 


Weare anxious that Government should issue money 
enough, on approved security, to meetall the demands of 
the country for a medium of exchange, and we wish to see 
the same issued aturate of interest not exceeding three 
percent. If this was carried out, all interest would be re- 
duced to about .the same rate. Excessive interest is one 
of the great evils of the age. On the average, it reaches 
ten per ceut., and this is enough to crush any legitimate 
business in the world. Thousands of farmers, merchants, 
and manufacturers are yearly ruined by the excessive in- 
terest they are paying, and, unless relief is afforded, hun- 


We say, then, let Government issue money enough, on 
proper security, so thatthe general rate of interest shall 
not exceed three per cent. 
The remonetization of silver, we think, will be a step in 
the right direction.—[Ep, T. 8.} 
-— > 


A Few Questions for Margaret Chappellismith, 


January 28, 1878. 

I am a farmer. Iam one ofa large number in this imme- 
diate vicinity who purchased farmssoon after our late war, 
Gold was then worth about twice what it is now in currency. 
We ran largely in debt for our farms. We received good 
prices for our produce, Wehired a very large amount of 
help. We paid them liberally. AU were well satisfied. 

We have net yet canceled our debts for our farms, but 
have improved our buildings very mnch, ete. 

Now money with us is very scarce, Al! our produce is 
very low. We can only pay our interest. We cannot hire 
our poorer neighbor, for we cannot pay him. This winter 
he is idle.. f 

We have sold all we can spare to pay interest on our in- 
debtedness. Gold is down to 1014. 

Our poorer neighbor has nothing to eat. We have 
plenty for him to do but have nothing left to pay him. 
Who is benefited by this contraction of the currency? 
Those in the fire can best judge who is being burned. 
When gold was worth 280 we could hire all who applied, 
We could pay them so that they were perfectly satisfied. 
We could enjoy luxuries, and purchase sewing-machines for 
our wives and daugbters, and pay our interest, and a small 
sum on the principal, Ourland was worth almost twice 
what we could now get for it, were we’ obliged to sell. 

I know that ours is not an exceptional case, as whole 
communities of farmers, east and west, are in the same 
boat with us. 

The cry, ‘‘Weareout of employment! We cannot get 
work!” js all over the land, and the telegraph brings us 
word that our cousins in Wales are starving, 

When gold was at its highest I never knew an instance of 
a laboring man refusing, or being dissatisfied with green- 
backs or silver. 

This mawkish sympathy fur the poor money lender, who 
would take 25 per cent, interest if the law would allow it, 
is sickening. Tuke care of the poor, and the rich will 
take care of themselves, 

Whois most in danger of being burned? 

CENTRAL New YOREER. 


Letters from friends. 


Organization. 


FLORENOE, Iowa, Jan., 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT : A Local Auxiliary Liberal League 
was organized at this place on Saturday evening, Jan. 19, 
met at the residence of Mr.and Mrs. Phil Wagner, adopted 
a constitution declaring ourselves in ‘‘full gympathy, fel- 
lowship, and affiliation” with the National Liberal League, 
and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Byron McQuinn; secretary, E. O, Walker; ass’t 
secretary, Albert M. Rogers; treasurer, Mra, R. Irena 
Wagner ; counsellors, Charles M. Rogers, C. B. Hayden, 
Phil. Wagner, and Richard Merritt. We have a charter 
membership of nineteen, Our annual meeting for the 
election of officers of the League will be held on the 19th 
day of January. Annual meetings for the election of dele- 
gates to the annual Congress of the National Liberal 
League will be held at such time as the Board of Directors 
shail determine. Regular monthly meetings for consulta- 
tion and the transaction of business on the 19th of each 
month. Commence our regular Sunday meetings on the 
27th inst. with a discussion at Wagner Hall upon the taxa- 
tion of church property, Music and other entertainments 
will be furnished, and we hope that it will be largely 
attended, We intend to instiimte. Children’s Fraternity 
as soon as possible. Itis what we need above all things. 
else. Our constitution makes provisions for the establish- 
ment of a Sunday reading-room, under the auspices of the 
League, as soon as the Board of Directors shal] deem it 
expr tient, i 

Mostof the Liberals here have taken hold of the enter- 
prise in & manner and animated by a spirit which should 
make our League a success. Muy it be a most potent 
power for good in this community! The Methodists are 
holding a ‘ revival” of superstition, and ‘‘ sanctification” 
is all the cry. Very bitter, very intolerant are they! They 
heap abuse upon all who dissent fromrtheir teachings anu 
methods. They will allow no one not believing as they 
do one word in their meetings, not even to correct the 
most Outrageous misrepresentations. We shali set them 
a better example with our perfectly free platform. 

‘And now, in conclusion, I would ssy to the Liberals of 
Iowa, ‘'Goand do likewise. In organization is strength, 
and justice to the defamed and weak, Now is the hour tu 
work. STAND BY YOUR COLons! for there is nothing so 
disgraceful and deplorable as cowardly silence wien the 
Tight is assailed. Avow and defend your principles. if 
you donot, you betray Truth and Right.” E. 0O. WALKER, 

Secretary Florence Liberal League. 


A Woman’s Thoughts. 


The last TRUTH SEEKER comes loaded with the horrible 
transactions of Anthony Comstock. We can but ask our- 
selves the question over and over again, can it be possible 
such outrages have been committed by this man Anthony, 
from time to time and countenanced by our Government 
officials ? When Mrs. Woodhull was arrested and thrown 
into Ludlow Street Jail and her business ruined, the leading 
newspapers were quite reticent. It was only a woman. 
Sbe said persecution would notend with her case and 
boldly proclaimed that liberty of the press and tree speech 
were in peril, that the God-in-the constitution ring were 
busy, and that American people would some day ere long 
wake up to the fact that they were robbed of the liberty our 
fathers foughtfor. Iam sure the prophecy is fast.approach- 
ing its fulfillment. Yet many are blind to the fact. Surely 
if such a man as Anthony Comstock can be suffered tu run 
at large and wield such mighty power in the land, and fill 
his pockets with money wrenched by purjury from his vie 
tims, what is there in the lineof injustice and tyranny that 
may not be looked for. Liberals! deceive not yourselver, 
thinking for a moment there is one thing such a man and 
those that support him dare notdo. The leading news- 
papers are silent., Itis only free-loversand Infidels now 
who dare speak. I ask has not the honest, outspoken: 


dreds of thousands more will have to go by the board. ifree-lover any] rights. the sneaking hypocritical de: 


The Truth Seeker, February 2, 1878. 


bauchee is bound to respect? Has not the honest, outspoken 
Infidel any rights the long-faced, high-salaried clergy, and 
the Y. M. O. A, are bound to respect? In all sincerity I 
ask these questions and urge every Freethiaker to look 
“the matter square in the face and ponder seriously upon 
the subject. ZUBA. 


Uselessness of the Comstock Laws. 


Norwica, Conn., Jan. 19th, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Last evening I forwarded to 
you, through the politeness of our esteemed friend, the 
eloquent young speaker and reformer L. N. Goodell, the 
petition to Congress for the repeal or modification of that, 
perhaps well-intended, statute, enacted ostensibly for the 
purpose of suppressing the transmission of objectionable 
matier through the mails, &c., and which is now being 
prostituted to the vile purpose of degrading purely scien- 
tific medical works on anatomy and sexual physiology, 
and also classical prints of statuary, &c., which are admired 
by all lovers of art, to the level of that pernicious trash 
known as ‘' obscene literature.” : 

Iam informed by eminent clergymen, and others of this 
city, that the statute alluded to, as applied to that class of 
matter which it was specially designed to suppress, has 
signally failed in that respect, since, as hag recently trans- 
pired, the students in our academies and female seminaries 
are still being supplied with that corruptive literature. It 
ig evident that uuscrupulous persons, through prospective 
gain, still find means of subverting or evading the law, 
While on the other hand, under its stringent provisions, 
honorable law-abiding citizens who are engaged in the 
laudable undertaking of disseminating useful knowledge to 
instruct youth in the way of truth and purity of purpose 
and warn them agaiust pernicious practices and vicious 
habits which so surely enervate and debase the human 
form, are subject to arrest, heavy fines, and imprison- 
ment under the misapplication of this law. 

This indiscriminating statute seems to class the noble 
souls who are devoting their lives to the moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical advancement of the human race in the 
same category with depraved debauchees who pander to 
sexual vice aud immorality, stigmatizes their reputation 
as unscrupulous traffickers in obscenity, and condemns 
them to prison with graceless felons to serve ont the merci- 
Jess sentence of an oppressive law, the operation of which 
has proved a disgrace to an intelligent people. 

In practice, this statute seems to have stultified itself, 
since the legitimate result of its operation proves the 
reverse of its probable intention—viz: the promotion of 
morality—for while evidently ineffectual in its ostensible 
object, it has only proved successful in suppressing scien- 
tific knowledge upon the most important subject connected 
with human existence—physiological information, which 
alone can safely insure youth against the baneful influence 
of trashy literature which, sboner or later, is sure to be 
obtruded upon their attention. 

I have yet to meet the man who will admit that he could 
be morally contaminated by the contemplation of lasciv- 
ious prints or obscene publications, from the fact that he 
considers himself “posted” on the subject, and is well 
aware ot the fearful consequences attendant upon immoral 
practices. 

Then let us' remove the false stigma of ‘‘obscenity” 

` from physiological instruction, and allow children through 
its guileless teachings to become ‘‘ wise unto salvation ” 
that, by being forewarned they may avoid the baneful 

‘influences and degrading habits of mistaught youth, and 
semi-idiotic, abortive specimens of humanity who have 
become physically and mentally enervated—emasculated 
through the pernicious effects of early vices—and who 
seek to impress upon the plastic mind of childhood the 
idea that they are considered as nothing but dadies until 
they can produce the tangible evidence of manhood, as 
illustrated by the demoralizing practices of older trans- 
gressors, And in the unnatural strife to emulate manhood’s 
distinctive condition, the immature organs are prematurely 
excited and stimulated to abnormal growth and action 
which results in a precocious unfoldment of sexuality with 
all its concomitant evils. 

The policy of withholding knowledge of these important 
matters from children, under the absurd impression that 
such a course is proper, has been pursued until, through 
ignorance of inevitable consequences, and the instigation 
of base example, the pernicious practice of sexual abuse 
has become alarmingly prevalent, aud fond parents well 
may tremble while contemplating the fearful dangers 
which environ the pathway ot their little ones. 

Then let us anticipate and forestall the contaminating 
influence of vile publications, and the pernicious example 
of unfortunate victims of vicious habits, through timely 
instruction. 

The more intelligent people desire that truth shall be set 
fres, and allowed to besiege the grand citadel of ignorance 
and error—the final stronghold of ‘‘total depravity !”—and 
they propose to disconntenance the use of obnoxious epi- 
thets as applied to classical works of art and instruction 
upon anatomy and sexual physiology, whose mission is to 
redeem a degenerate race by educating children as well as 
parents in the inexorable laws of their own being, and 
tewch them to shuu physiological transgression and its 
attendant misery, and provide the forceps of knowledge 
which shall deprive the vile serpent of ‘‘ obscenity” of his 
venomous fang aud neutralize its insidious poison as he 
seeks to enfold the innocent heart of youth in his loath- 
some embracel 

The petition is endorsed by one hundred and seventy. 
three signatures, and is a good representative list of the 
best citizens of this city, and could I have circulated the 
document a few more days, the number of signatures might 
have been almost limitless, since nearly all of the most 
intelligent people, to whom its object was explained, ex- 
pressed their hearty approval of the measure. 

Yours in truth, Byron BOARDMAN. 

P. 8. 
tition for the reason that under the provisions of the stat- 
utes to be repealed, modified, or defined, the Holy Bible 
would be liable to be prosecuted as an obscene book.” 


Lirspon, Iowa, Jan, 22, 1878. 
Mr. BENNETT: I gee in your paper of Jan.~19, that Com- 
stock’s accomplice, Joseph W. Britton, isa Jew by birth. - 
I feel disgraced that the. Jews should produce sucha con- 
temptible character, and also that he signed his name 
Joseph Levy. That corresponds well with my name, but 
happily I am a resident of Lisbon, Iowa, and Ihave not 
been in New York for thirteen years. So the readers 
of your paper in our Vicinity will not mistake me in being 

Anthony Oomstock’s accomplice. Fraternally yours, 
l ` JOBEPE LEVY. 


Geo. P. Wright says, “I have signed this pe-|. 


-J| Truth and Humanity, 


: Fort Ler, N. J., Jan. 27, 1878. | 
MR. D. M. BenneTT, Dear Sir: J. K.ingalls and Will- 
iam Rowe are right, and Margaret Chappell: mith is wrong. 
Macdonald’s attack on the workingmen’s many children 
is an ill-mannered insult to humanity. Shame to such an 


ignorant pen, insulting the producing class. Does that 
Macdonald not know that there is room enough for ten 
times more of us in our country ? 

Margaret Chappellsmith’s sentiments are those of nearly 
all the city papers; what is the use of itin THE TRUTH 
SEEKER? Thereis nota single line of truth in thatlong 
epistle, ‘‘ Tbe Effect on Wages of Bland’s Silver Bill.” 
Mrs. Chappellemith says: ‘There is not a demand for cir- 
culating medium.” What nonsense, when the fact is 
proved by statistics that we have need of four times as 
much asis now in circulation. ‘‘ The world produces more 
than can be sold at a profit.” Bigger nonsense yet! Think 
of the want, misery, starvation, now in our midst. Produce 
markets are overstocked, dealers can’t sell with a profit.” 


Because, dear Margaret Chappellsmith, there are three mèl- 
ton tramps. ‘‘ Irredeemable paper money is mischievous.” 
Why? Go ask the French; they tried it just now, and say, 
No! © The silver bill is mainly designed for the traffickers’ 
profit.” Profit, now, three times! It the dealers in produce 
must have profits, why are you jealous about profits for the 
producers of silver? 

Dear Margaret Chappellsmith! you forget to mention the 
class taking the most profits of our country, the bond- 
holders. They paid forty cents for a dollar, and want their 
interest in gold, and want gold for their paper. If our 
stamp is good on those bonds, will it not be the same on 
greenbacks? Weare able to feed the hungry all over the 
world, if they can pay. Letthose who want foreign buf- 
foonery, fix the standard!of gold by themselves. Our 
redeemer is only the greenback. A. SEMMENDINGER. 


BURLINGTON, Iowa, Jan. 27, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: On receipt of my sixth number of 
Payne's Age of Reason, I mailed the following postal card to 
Seth Wilbur: 

“ Having been taken in and done for when I subscribed 
for your paper, as undoubtedly many a better man has, 
never suspecting that it was a Y. M. C. A. Comstock out- 
fit, I will now swallow the humiliation the best way Ican, 
merely requesting that you will at once strike my name off 
your list.” 

This flank movement of Comstock’s is a remarkably 
smart trick, and if this needy — Payne had not been on 
hand, Anthony would have found some other to 
play the part of traitor in our camp. I “smelt a mice” 
with Payne’s second number, Yours very truly, W. B. 


West Pornt, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1878. 

D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir and Brother: I wrote you last 
summer, and if my memory serves me right, I mentioned 
the desperate Gnancial condition of this place on account 
of the floods of the past two years. We have had a third 
year of the same kind, which renders our condition more 
desperate than before. Money is very scarce; people can- 
not pay their debts; many are suffering, and some of us 
-are doing what we can to keep them from suffering more. 
You have a few friends in this place; better friends you 
have nowhere, although we have not assisted you pecunia- 
rily. But we have held our little force in reserve, with a 
firm and steadfast resolution to back you with every dollar 
we are worth, and our lives if necessary, when the worst 
came. Your tribulations have been our tribulations, and 
none rejoice more than we to see you so well out of your 
thraildom. We certainly hope that no Liberal will dimin- 
ish his exertions until that blackest of all blots upon the 
escutcheon of our nation—the odious Comstock laws—shall 
have been forever removed. 

Number two of Payne’s Age of Reason was sent me. I 
am sorry to see the disposition of its editor towards you. 


The course he is pursuing is calculated to do more injury |` 


to him than his paper will ever do good to the cause. The 
worst mistake 9 man can make in business is to attempt 
to build up his own prosperity by breaking down his com- 
petitors. The covering with which Mr. Payne attempts 
to hide his designs is too thin. No one can fail to see 
through it. I regret that he has chosen the course he has. 
It will ruin his paper, and may injure the cause of Free- 
thought. í should be glad to see every Liberal paper 
prosper, and would have taken the Age of Reason myself, 
and tried to have got others to subscribe for it, had it not 
‘taken this unwise course. On account of the hard times 
and the cheapness of the paper, I could have obtained 
several subscribers but for the objection mentioned. 
Enclosed find P. O. order for ten dollars with which to 
renew my subscription. My time is not out, but I want to 
begin with the year. Charles Eichhorn renews his sub- 
scription for ove year, beginning with the year. A. Rabe, 
a new subscriber, wishes also to begin with the year. The 
remaining one dollar placeto my credit. I wish you would 
also send the paper to Elias Lavee, of this place. He was 
the first to introduce it here. He is getting to be quite 
old, has had the misfortune to lose one of his legs, has a 
family to maintain, is poor but honest, and through the 
pressure of the times was obliged to give up THE TRUTH 
SEEKER. I will see that by the end of the year you get 
your money. Please send me the ‘‘Champions of the 
Church,” “Analysis of Religious Belief,” Thomas Paine’s 
“Age of Reasou,” and the first number of the “ Holy 
Cross” Series. Send bill and I will remit in a few days. 
Yours truly, | J. W. Morseman, M. D. 


It is statute law that makes children ‘‘illegitimate.” 

“A bastard shall not enter the congregation of the Lord; 
to the tenth generation shall he not enter the congregation 
ofthe Lord.” Deut. xxiii, 2. 

What virtue in hiring ministers to save souls, when it is 
utterly impossible for the combined force to even save one 
with statute Jaws like our own—long ago imported— 
which annul even the ‘‘ Divine plan of Salvation.” 

Under our laws, not a human being in Christendom can 
ever enter the congregation of the Lord; for not one can 
trace his title clear to the tenth generation. 

Could the community realize the full import of the 
above, it would seem that no time would be lost in-remov- 


ing the disability for the protection of future genemtionn 


m New Haven, Jan. 26, 1878. 
Drar Brorazr Bunnett: Enclosed please find $13.00, 
Three to be applied on my subscription to TRUTH SEEKER 
fer the current year, and ten dollars to redeem my pledge 
made some time ago, to aidin your defense. Iam happy 
to congratulate you on your freedom, and hope yeu may 
long live to fight the battles waged against free speech 
and the freedom of the press. Yours for the cause of 

© L. F. JOHNSON. 


Lows of Life and Health. 


Nursing the Sick. 

Whoever has charge of-a sick person should have 
authority to protect him from the detrimental influences of 
unguarded conversation. If visitors will not conduct their 
conversation so that it does not harm, somebody should 
manage for them. Physicians’ efforts are often rendered 
unavailing, their hopes blasted, and the patient’s life sacri- 
ficed by the intermeddling and unguarded conversation of 
visitors. Every community is blessed with several ignorant 
wiseacres who are always on hand with their advice when 
anybody is sick. They are always ready to draw upon 
their inexhaustible supply of knowledge, and are lavish in 
their prescriptions. Sometimes they wait till the medical © 
attendant has announced the name of the disease, then 
they have got something ‘* good for it.” They often go so 
far as to furuish their own prescriptions, and force them 
down the patient’s throat. Sometimes they will wait half 
an hour for the ‘‘ doctor’s medicine” to perform a miracle, 
and if it ain’t done, then ‘‘I told you se.” Something else 
must be done—they know what will do it—they have got 
an infallible remedy that cured old Aunt ——s sister’s hus- 
band’s niece’s little boy when he was just so. The patient 
takes it, perhaps, and in all human probability ‘gets no 
better very fast ;”? then of course the ‘‘ doetor don’t know 
anything.” These wiseacres are always on hand to inter- 
fere with whatever is being done, but are never there to 
take the responsibility of their acts. If the patient gets 
well, they cured him; but if he dies, the doctor killed 
him. Itisa pity such individuals never get sick and have 
to employ a doctor, and then have the'drug-clerk make a 
mistake in putting up the prescription. 

Another set always have some discouraging story to tell 
for the patient’s edification—-how somebody died of such a 
disease, or that they were sick a long time before the doc- 
tors found out what was the matter, or it ran into some 
other disease—and all such yarns that discourage and 
annoy the patients, and thus retard their recovery. With- 
all due regard to the patient, we consider that a physician 
is justified in abandoniug any case when the friends and 
nurses permit such meddling, because the physician’s 
reputation is jeopardized and the patient-sacrificed ; hence, 
we say, the nurse should be armed with proper authority 
to put a stop to such officiousness. 

Many people will permit such meddling, even when 
they know it isinjurious, because they don’t want to offend 
the meddler. The question arises just here whether it is 
better to offend them and save the patient, or retain thelr 
friendship aud lose the patient. One must be sacrificed. 
Which is worth the most? 

Practica, Mrpictng.—For lead colic, Dr. Laramie 
says, soak a piece of flannel in two ounces of chloroform 
and lay it over the bowels. Cover it with another piece 
wrung out of hot water. He says it relieves the pain at 
once, and all that is necessary after is to take a mild 
cathartic. 


- Wseful “Recipes. 


Four ways TO MAKE YORKSHIRE Puppine.—I. One 
cupful flour, pint of milk. two eggs; add a little salt, and 
mix into a batter; pour into the greased pan and bake 
under the beef; when nearly done remove the meat to 
brown the pudding ; the eggs should be well beaten.—IT. 
Mix five tablespoonfuls of flour with a quart of milk and 
three eggs well beaten ; add a little salt, then pour into a 
buttered pan.—IIl. One quart of milk, six eggs, a little 
salt, and as much flour as will make a stiff batter; pour 
into a dripping-pan (meat pan,) putting a few pieces of 
dripping on it here and there; bake for one hour. In 
Yorkshire, where the meat turns ona spit in front of the 
fire, the pudding is placed underneath the beef, and re- 
celves the gravy as it drips.—IV. Put six heaping table- 
spoonfuls flour ina basin; stir in enough milk to make a 
smooth batter, rather stiff; add three well-beaten eggs, 
one teaspoonful salt, and some more milk, using in all one 
and a half pints ; beat it well and pour it into a shallow 
tin rubbed with beef dripping ; bake it an hour, and then 
place it under roasting meat to catch the dripping, or keep 
it in the oven for ten or fifteen minutes, basting it fre- 
quently with the beef juice and dripping which run cut of 
the beef; a hot oven, well-beaten batter, and serving it 
quickly are the secrets of a good Yorkshire pudding. 

Raren Biscurr.—Make a sponge of about a pint of 
milk or water, with a small piece of yeast-cake, ora pen- 
ny’s worth of baker’s yeast at night; in the morning 
knead with a pint of milk, warmed, and half a cupful o 
butter and lard; knead very soft; let stand until light, 
then knead again; when light roll out, cut with a 
small glass, let stand for an hour in the pans; bake 
quickly. 

Tza Biscurr.—One quart of sifted flour, a little salt, 
three teaspoonfuls of royal baking powder, a small hand- 
ful of powdered sugar; mix lightly through the flour; rab 
a large teaspoonful of lard through the dry mixture; mix 
with sweet milk, the colder the better, (it takes nearly a 
pint;) roli out soft, cut in any shape you wish, and bake in 
avery hot oven. Ifthey are not white and light, the fault: 
will be in your oven. The fame receipt may be’ used for 
shorteake baked on the griddle. Another way.—One pint 
of sour milk or buttermilk, one teaspoonful of soda, dis- 
solved in a very little hot water, two teaspoonfuls meited 
butter, flour enough to make a soft dough, but atiff 
enough to handle; mix, roll, and out out rapidly with as 
little handling as possible, Bake in a quick oven. , 


‘The New Chureh Doctrine. 
` i BY WILL CARLETON. 


* There's come a sing’lar doctrine, Sue, 
Into our chureh to-day; 
These cur’us words are what the new 
Young preacher had to say: 
That literal overlastin’ fire 
Was mostly in our eye; 
That sinners dead. if they desire, 
Oan get another try; 
He doubted if a warmer clime 
Than this world could be proved; 
The little snip—I fear some time 
- He'll get his doubis removed. — 


I’ve watehed my duty, straight an’ truo, 
An’ tried to do it well; 

Part of the time kept heaven in view, 
An’ part steered clear o’ bell; 

An’ now half of this work is naught, 
If I must list to him. 

An’ this ’ere devil I have fought 
Was only just a whim: 

Vain are the dangers I have braved. 
The sacrifice they sost; 

For what fun is it to be saved 
If uo one else is lost? 


> Just think !—Supnose, wren ones I view 
The heaven I've toiled to win. 
A lot of unsaved sinners, too, 
Comes walkin’ grandly in! 
An’ acts to home, samo as if they 
Had read their titles clear, 


An’ looks at me, as if to say, 
“We're glad to see you here!” 
As if to say, * While you have b’en 

So fast to toe the mark, 
We waited till it rained, an’ then 
Got tickets for the ark I” 


Yet there would be some in that crowd 
I'd rather like to see: 

My poor boy Jack—it must be ‘lowed 
There was no worse than he] 

I've always felt somewhat to blame, 
In several different ways, 

That he lay down on thorns o’ shame 
To end his boyhood’s days; 

An’ I'd be willin’ to endure, 
If that the Lord thought best, 

A minute’s quite hot temperature 
To clasp him to my breast. 


Old Captain Barnes was evil’s son~ 

.. With heterodoxy cremmed ; 

I used to think he’d be the one 
If any one was damned ; 

Still, when I saw a lot 0’ poor, 
That he had clothed an’ fed, 

Cry desolately round his door 
As soon as he was deed, 

There came a thought beyond control, 
That, in some neutral land, 

Ta liko to meet that seorehed-up soul, 
An’ shake it by the hand. 


Poor Jennie Willis, with a cry 
Of hopeless, sad distress, 

Sank sudden down, one night, to die, 
All in her ball-room dress ; 

Ste had a precious little while 
To pack up an’ away; 

She even left her sweet, good smile— 
"Twas on the face next day; 

Her soul went off unclothed by even 
One stitch of saving grace ; 

How could she hope to get to heaven, 
An’ start from such a place? 


But once, when I lay siek an’ weak, 
She came, an’ begged to stay: 

She kissed my faded, wrinkled cheek— 
She soothed my pain away; 

She brought me sweet bouquets of flowers 
As fresh as her young heart— 

Throuzh many long an’ tedious hours 
She played a Christian part; 

An’ ere I long will stand aroun’ 
The singin’ saints among, 

Tl] try to take some water down 
To cool poor Jonnie’s tongue. 


But tears can never quench my creed, 
Nor smooth God’s righteous frown, 

Though all the preachers learn to read 
Their Bibles upside down. 

I hold mine right side up with care 
To shield my eyes from sin, 

An’ coax the Lord, with daily prayer. 
To call poor wanderers in ; 

But if the sinners won’t draw nigh, 
An’ take salvations’s plan, 

ll have to stand an’ see ‘em try 
To dodge hell if they can. 


Obituary. 


oan 


Diep.—January 4, 1878, at the residence of Enw. Nasu, 
in Milwaukee, of pneumonia, Tuomas Parks, of Baraboo. 
Aged 73 years and 8 months. 

Mr. Parxs had been for thirty years an avowed Infidel, 
according to the true definition of the word: A disbeliever 
in the Christian religion." 

Though modest and unobtrusive in his demeanor in life, 
yet so firmly fixed was his theory that the Christian plan 
is altogether a vague chimera and pure hallucination that 
he objected to having his dead body the subject of its 
rites at his burial. Accordingly, he himself made pro- 
visions inhibiting his Christian interment by a compact 
with his friend Mr. Joseph Hawes, who consented to apeak 
some words o’er his. corpse and read a deliberate state- 
ment, written with his own hand, to assure the living that 
Thomas Parks died as he had lived—an honest, sincere 
Infidel. On his death-bed he calmly selected men of 
kindred views whom he desired to serve as his pall-bear- 
ers, as an earnest to those who knew him that there was 
no "death-bed repentance ” in his cage, as he had nothing 
to repent of. 

Very many people—those attending the funeral and, 
those who did not--have expressed a desire that the “‘Con- 


| 
| fession of Faith,” and the remarks made in connection, be 
published. So this edition of the Obsequies is printed, 
with no apology for putting it forth among those who 
desire to read it. 
BarRawsoo, Wis., Jan. 11, 1878. 
EDITOR TRUTH BEEEER, Dear Sir; I enclose you pam- 
phlet containing ‘‘ Confession of Faith,” fureral services, 
ete., of one of your subscribers and admirers, Thomas 
Parks. Iam requesied by those he left behind to say that 
the greatest trouble he had during his short iliness was his 
anxiety respecting your persecution by that ‘‘man of 
God,” Anthony Comstock. The last words that could be 
understood from his.lips expressed the hope that you 
would come out all right, and that the day was not far dis- 
tant when such a contemptible being as your prosecutor 
would be a thing of the past, i 
He was truly a good man, and thinking you might like 
to print his ‘‘ Confession of Faith ” some day is the reason 
of my sending it. J. HAWES. 
P. S. Shall I be taxing your valuable time too much in 
asking you for a sentiment that 1 may read to the Liberals 
of Baraboo on the evening of the 29th, Thomas Paine’s 
birthday, as we are going tc celebrate it? J. H., Sec. 
[We will publish the ‘‘ Confession of Faith” in a future 
number—probably our next.—Ep. T. 8.] 


George francis Train. 


Mr. Train holds himself responsible for the utterances here made 
and entirely exonerates the Editor from all responsibility therefor. 


Train Tickles Himself and the Universe Laughs ! 


COMSTOCK’S PISTOL PRACTICING AT THE BAR! 


MR. TRAIN NOT DISGUSTED. —THE TRUTH SEEKER DID NOT 
CUT THE WIRES.—BENNETT STILL FLIES THE FLAG 
OF INDEPENDENCE.—COMSTOCK RESORTETH TO REVOL- 
VERS.—THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION'S 
AGENT FLOURISHETH FIREARMS IN OPEN COURT.— 
MRS. SLENKER’S APPRECIATION.—SAINT TONY, THE 
HYPOCRITE.-—BIBLE MUNCHAUSENISM.— DEMONOLOGY 
SUICIDING.—-GHOSTS GETTING THE GRIPES! 


MADISON Squares, P. E. 48. 
Crrizen D, M. B.: Since cutting the wires in my postal, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER explains why Trainism was cut short! 
So I evolute again. The fact is, I thought you had gone 
back on me, when I had no right to think so! You were 
only firing your Comstock columbiad. 


: MADISON SQUARE, P. E. 48. 

Cruzen. D. M. B.: No proof Monday! No TRruTtH 
SEEKER to-day! No note from D. M. B. Hence, Itake 
it, it is all up with G, F, T.—at any rate we will consider 
it so. When my copy “goes a begging,” the edge is off 
the knife. The cork is out the bottle. Unless it is prized 
more than any other except your own, the time has come 
to cut the wires. "Tis always so. 

Newton’s dynamite burst Hell Gate! Mine has exploded 
Comstock ! 

Two papers (the Train Ligue) freed Woodhull! Five 
papers forced Lant out with Grant’s pardon! One short 
talk in the Camden witness-box burst open Wilson’s ceil! 
And five articles in THE TRUTE SEZEER puts D. M, B. out 
of the courts! That endsit, so please send me up the ten 
packages of thunder-and-lightning copy you have, and 
consider THE TRUTH SEEKER in luck in having so good a 
fellow (who wili always stand by you) in its ae as 

: ET. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER ON G.F. T. 


** George Francis Train, it will be remembered, was ar- 
rested in 1873 by Comstock, on a charge of obscenity, and 
was thrown into the Tombs’ damp, gloomy prison, where 
he lay in his close cell for six months. His offense con- 
sisted in publishing certain indecent passages from the 
Bible without a word of comment. It was evident that his 
accusers got ashamed of their conduct in arresting a highly 
intelligent man for publishing a limited number of extracts 
from the Bible in all their native purity. They wished to 
get him off their hands without a trial, but he refused to 
leave prison until duly tried and duly discharged. This 
they evaded. Finally, an order was issued from Albany-to 
raze the unhealthy Tombs prison to the ground. Under 
this state of things, Mr. Train left the prison, after which 
nothing was done toward tearing down the Tombs. To 
keep a citizen in prison so long on so frivolous a.charge is 
a disgrace to the Government and an outrage upon the 
rights of an American freeman.” 


True! most noble King Agrippa! But what are you 
going todo aboutit? Is anybody going to arrest the Bible 
Society for sending their ‘‘ dupg-box of legalized obscen- 
ity’ through the mails for Christ’s sake ? 


WHOLESALE COMSTOOKISM ADVERTISING. 


“il. So likewise did George Francis Train sojourn for 
the space of six months in the Tombs of the Judges, be- 
cause of the displeasure of Tony the Scarfaced, who did 
not like to have the epistles of Moses, Solomon, and 
Shakepere sent through the United States mails.” —Saint 
Anthony, in the T. &. 

What an immense amount of advertising this lilliputian 
Torquemada is getting through Bennettism in New York! 
Heywoodism in the witch-burning State ! to say nothing 
of revolver-producing blackguardism in open court, or the 
Church temperance cases in the wooden-nuimeg region! 
But don’t stop the avalanche! Don’t repeal the bill! Let 
him pile up the agony! Comstockism-.is the power in 
Congress! The Benedict judges are more sought for than 
the Blatchfords! But the end is near! They have sown 
the wind ; the whirlwind is not far off. 

Mrs. Slenker says that ‘‘ Train is unique, fresh, vigorous, 
and right, as well as prophetic and far-seeing,” 

True again. Ido seethe future. THe TRUTH EEKERS 
are multiplying like mustard-seed ! 


THE COMSTOCK INQUISITION. 

“ Are the police of New York so busy keeping the dram- 
shops closed that they cannot attend tothe peddlers of 
obscene pictures who are driving a thriving trade among 
boys? They are to be found regularly on the street cor- 
ners around the post-office, and their filthy pictures are 
shown to the young of both sexes. If Mr. Comstock is not 
too busily engaged in prying into private correspondence 
Jet him take a walk on Park.Row, Nassau street, and 
Wall street. He will find plenty of legitimate and proper 
work to do,”—W. Y., World. 


What does Comstock care for polecats when he is hurt- 
ing elephants? He wants Infidels, like Bennett ! medical 
independents, like Dr. Foote! freethinking editors, like 
Heywood! Obscene pictures are not in his line. Heis 
after bigger game. Now he is leading the Connecticut 


| Church Crusaders with his little : 


REVOLVER IN A COURT-ROOM, 

“ Anthony Comstock pushed Britton up on the platform, 
and, drawing a revoiver, swung it in front of him, defying 
any man to arrest his detective. He wes instantly con- 
fronted by a lot of determined young fellows, who ordered 
him to put up his weapon and be quiet. He did so. . . 
As Britton and Rosenthal were hurried to the train, hun- 
dreds of angry men accompanicd them, but were prevented 
by the Sheriff and the special officers from making their 
meditated attempt at violence. Sun. 


Having lost the game with Tse Trurm SxrKer, he 
tried to prop himself up on blackguardism! Suppression 
of vice indeed! Drawing revolvers in presence of judges! 
Did Congress give him that power also in the ‘‘ Obscene 
bil”? 

THE BROBDIGNAGIAN MUNCHAUSENISM OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 

t The whole Christian Bible system resis upon a series 
of impossible miracles. The creation—-making worlds, 
suns, and stars of nothing—wesa miracle. The ci¢aticn 
of every plant and every animal was a miracle. The for- 
mation of man from the dust of the ground and of woman 
from one of his ribs were miracles. The drowning of the 
world and all init save one family was a huge miracle. 
The escape of Israel from Egypt and getting through the 
Red Sea were effected by wonderful miracles. The jour- 
neying of the Israelites through the wilderness, being 
sustained by daily showers of manna from heaven, was a 
continuous miracle of forty years’ duration, Their entry’ 
into the promised land by the parting of the river Jordan 
was a miracle. The fabled stopping of the sun and moon 
for nearly a day was an immense miracle. So of the wars 
and carnage which Joshua prosecuted during his lifetime. 
The successes of Gideon, Jephthab, Samson, and nearly 
ail the warrior chiefs who successively arose were the 
results of miracles, Unless the god of battles was with 
them and fought on their side, they were usually defeated. 
The killing of Goliah by the stripling David and his sling 
was amiracle.’—Trota SEEKER Lecture, 


Exactly! But why perpetuate those Bible lies by end- 
less disputation ? After a squabble of two thousand years, 
the miserable debate will go on so long as you keep up the 
discussion. Stop advertising the swindle! Drop the 
Anno Domini chronology. Wipe cut the old fraud. Com- 
mence anew in the Psychologic Era! Are not our 
miracles of steam, gas, electricity, industiis} «xhibitions, 
telephones, ocean Cables, big encugh to talk about. 


LET US SCATTER THE GHOSTS ! 

Man must destroy belief in another world before he can 
benefit this! Better eat your bread to-day than wait for 
meat on the morrow ! Everything eomes to those who wait, 
but no one should wait with the expectation of its com- 
ing. The workingman’s wild love of humanity really 
means a rise in wages. If duty is happincss, why do 
people sigh so and wear such long faces when saying “I 
have done my duty”? Sin is a priestly fraud! There is 
ao such thing as sin in nature I 

Man must abolish religion, spirits, theology, soul, im- 
mortality, before he can evolute into chronic content, 

Each man is a world in himself. Each woman the 
whole solar system! The massing of individuals consti- 
tutes publie life, But each has his own orbit. Talking 
helps. Meetings assist. But Psychology alone controls. 
It took millions of years to develop steam and electricity, 
and now comes Psychology, which swallows both, and 
dwarfs all individual force in the Universe. 

Dynamitic électricity is a mighty force, but Psychologic 
evolution discounts it. When Dom Pedro-touched the 
Corliss engine, the sewing machine a quarter of a mile 
away began to use its fingers. 


DEMONOLOGICAL SUIOIDE, 


The Vineland Independent wants “an honest man” for 
Presidentin 1880, How would George Francis Train do, friend 
Wilbur?—Camden Post 


We are opposed to all kinds of trains except railroad 
traing upon which we have a free pnss, By 1880 George 
Francis Train will be ineligible for President, ashe is 
now a candidate for a position in all the lunatic asylums 
in the United States, and by that time he’ll be elected 
without doubt. Besides, Train’s honesty, like Dogberry's 
comparisons, is very ‘‘odorous,” friend Bonsall. Lastly, 
we object to joking about the President business any 
more. We're fearfully in earnest, and are bound to elect 
our candidate in 1880 if it takes aj] summer.— Vineland In- 
dependent. 

Please notice, Mr. Bennett, my evolution | 
lander calls me a lunatic anda thief! Yet I never injured 
him. The man who strikes a man’s character without 
cause commits certain suicide. He does not mean what he 
says, but it kills him nevertheless. By and by it will be 
dangerous even to jibeon my status. The people will soon 
see that those who strike me strike the Universe ! 

Á G. F, T. 
SENEE E EEE 

He insulted me, assailed me, beat me, despoiled me— 
cherishing these things in the spirit, ill feeling is not 
allayed. 


He insulted me, assailed me, etc.—by refusing to harbor . 


| remembrance of this in the spirit, ill feeling is allayed. 


This Vine- 


The Truth Seeker, ‘February 9, 1878. 
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THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 95 cents to Dr. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N. 
¥.,and obtain a largo, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1,25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 619 pagos, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime science of healing without medi- 


cipe iy5 


SEEDS. 


Best and Cheapest in America, or 
Money Refunded.. 


Buy direct from Grower, postaga or express 
paid, and get fresh, true,and reliable seeds. I 
aan and shall beat any firm in America in 
quality and low prices. Beautiful illustrated 
Seed Catalogues and Garden 


Guide free. 
Address 8 
ats 


. A. MWAY, 
Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill, 


“THE STAR OF HOPE,” 


A monthly paper, devoted to Liberal Com- 
munism and Labor Reform in general, Pub- 
lished by the Esperanza Community, Urbana, 
Neosha county, Kan. Specimen copy free. 
Send tor it 25 


The same ingredients put up in powders to be 


sent by mail, Sample bottle, circular, and 26ts 
Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N, Y. 


MRS. ANNIE BESANT’S 


FIRST LETTER TO “THE EVOLUTION” 
is in No. 17. A letter or an article by this 
gifted and beautiful Freethinker is expected 
for every number of The Evolution for 1878. 

No. 17 also contains * Eccentricities of Gon- 
ius in marriage,” by Sara A, Underwood ; 
*Sunday-schools,” by T. P, Wilson, M. D.; 
“Law of Oapitaland Labor,” by Prof. Watkins; 
‘Protestantism and Science.” by Prof, Grote, 
There are’also two leaders on the Chinese 
Question, and other literary articles and re- 
views. Among the latter, ‘Isis Unveiled,” 
and ** The Kabbala,” 

The Hvolution is 15 cants par number, $1.50 
‘ per year, with a $1.50 book to every new sub- 
seriber. Send 16 cents for No. 17. with list of 
100 premiums, Address the publisher, 
ASA EK. BUTTS, 


36 Dey Street, N. Y. 


- ats 


Lists for stamp, 
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The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Nnmber of the “HOLY OROSS 
SERIES.’ is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work. which created so much 
excitement in England. The original volume 
was issued bythe ‘High Chureh’' authorities 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
and was designed to be introduced into the 
English Church. Price 26 cents. 

D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t., New York. 
4a-The other twenty-five numbers of the 
“Holy Cross Series” are being brought outas 
rapidly ag possible, ; 


The Career of. Religious Ideas; 


THEIR ULTIMATE, 


The Religion of Science. 
IBY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
Worid—the subjects treated ns follows: Chap. 
I.—Introductory; Chap. I1.—What is Religion? 
Ohap. LII.—Fetishism ; Chap. [V.~-Poivtheism; 
Chap. VY.—Monotheism; Chap. VI.—Value of 
Ancient Bibles; Ohav. VII.—Man’s Moral 
Progress Dependent upon his I[atellectual 

. Growth; Chap. VILI.—Theological Problems; 
Chap. IX.— Man’s Fall; Chap. X.— Free Will, 
Necessity, ResponFibility; Chap. XI.—Duties 
and Obligations of Man to God; Chap. XII,— 
Tue Uidmste of Religious Pian che i 

rice, in paper, 60 Gants; in cloth, 75 cents. 
Postage prepaid. D, M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth St. N. Y. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


THE BEST THING OUT. 
An Excellent, non-Rusting, Durable 
Galvanized Iron Plater, 


with directions for ping, thesans, will be sont, 
st-paid, on receipt o .25, With order an 
address, E. D. BLAKEMAN, : 
Circlevilie. Q. 


Just Issued! 


ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land. A work of profound research, and ut 
the thing for enquiring. thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
B worth four times the price of the work. - 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols., 8vo.}, and at one- 
fifth the price. Oloth, 33 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


Delges. D. M. BENNETT, Publisher, 
: 141 Eighth st., New York. 


BOOKS FOR 


THINKERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


 CHABLES P. SOMERBY, No, 139 Eighth Street, New York , 


Karu om 
6 aae 


N ATHANTEL 


Author of the ‘ Tliad 


Review. 


FULLE DESCRIPTION OF OTHER LIBERAL WORKS FROM TIME TO TIME 


Good Liscounts on Orders of $5 and Upward, according to quantity. 24 
Send 10 cents for Prometheus containing 28 pp. [choice reading matter g? 
Liberal Publications; or for List only, Free. 
CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 


and a Full List of 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, 


Priest and Man. 


A NOVEL 


BY FREDERIKA MACDONALD, 


I Vol, Extra Cloth, beveled; I 2mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 


“An independent and respectable study of character in the law 
of circumstance such as even George Eliot might not have been 
ashamed to own as her first novel. . . A more vigorous presentment 
of the mischievous nature of modern Christianity, in its most 


honest and consistent form, need not be desired.”— Westminster 


“There is much of power and of interest in this novel. The 
characters are set before us by a few graphic and able touches, not 
as puppets, but as living beings.” —Pall-Mall Gazette. 

“Power, eloquence and originality characterize ‘ Nathaniel 
Vaughan’ to a degree very unusual among modern novels. The 
shipwreck of a noble nature has seldom been more tragically por- 
trayed, while the painfulness of the situation is relieved by the 
exquisite attractiveness and ultimate felicity of the heroine, and 
the humor of the scenes of village life.” —Iilustrated Landon News. 

‘‘Itisa really artistic coinneaition, with a sound moral expressed, 
though not obtruded, on the canvas. ... A very bold and 
trenchant attack on Orthodoxy, and the earnestness with which it 
is made throughout ig not marred by the grace and humor with 


which its lighter passages are told.” — Westminster Revier. 


(A few doors East of Broadway.) 


Vau GHAN: 


(a 
E 

bo 
oe 


of the East,” etc, ete. 


‘TaVE AA TIAM SHONVHO END SV WADM AHLAA SEANAWASILHAAAdY ANO AVIN 


IMPORTER, AND PRINTER, 


139 EIGHTH ST., Bet Broadway and Fourth Ave, NEW YORE. 


JUST ISSUED. 


BEYOND THE VEIL, 


A very neatand entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations, 
etc., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randoiph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With asteel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 

Price $1.50, post-paid by mall, 

D. M. BENNETT 
141 Higbth 8t., N. Y. 


Christianity and Infidelity 


A JOINT DISCUSSION. BETWEEN 
REV. G. H, HUMPHREY, Presh’t'n, Clergyman, 


OF NEW YOBK, AND 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


Itwas conducted in thecolumns of The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett, 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


Pant I.— The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Pant II.— The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part III.—Js there a stronger probability 

that fhe Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true} ' 
_ The disougsion has exetted a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having B 
very extensive circulation,in speaking of the 
volume, says, "Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments. pro an 
con, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound cone usions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. ` . Light is what we need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed. Letthe blows descend upon 
the erroredispelling anvil. Let the sparka ay 
in all directions from the heated steel. e 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 

reat questions of the day, whether of Finance. 

cience, Politics, or Religion, end discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other. read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion. i 

A thick.12mo volume of 680 pages, well bound 
sent. post-paid, to any address. for the low 
price of one dollar. . i 
; . D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 

Address j41 Eighth Bt New York. 


ASTROLOGY. 


Pror, Lister. Astrologer, 695 W. 23d st., New 
York. 44 years’ practice, 27 in poson. Qan he 
consulted by letter. Send for Circular, Address 
ali lettera 605 West 23d st., Now York City. 


THE OUTCAST. 


By Winwoop READE mathor of “Martyrdom 
D 


o . 
This is his Jast work. Mr. Reade was un- 
questionably one of thg ablest writers of the 
resent century, is artyrdom at an” at- 
racted extraordinary attantion in Europe and 
in this country. for its ability, brilliangy and 
boldness, his last regarded with 
e 


ual favor E esa publish- 
j Wwe é te for 


e 
ed at two dollars. ve it éni 


THIRTY OENTS IN PAPER. 


SPERMATORRHEA 


should be in the hands of those suffering from 
this LIFE-WASTING DISEASE. It is an external 
application.and has thoroughly and perma. 
nently cured over one thousand cases, and 
some of them were ina terribly shattered con- 
dition: had been inthe insane asylums, many 
had falling-sickness-fite ; others on the verge 
of consumption, while others again had be- 
come foolish and hardly able to take care of 
themselves. For further juformation, address, 
with stamp. Vineland, N. J., where -DR. FEL- 
Lows is permanently located, and obtain his 
private circular, with cures sworn to, which is 
unimpeachable testimony to the doctor’s skill 
and reliability as a physician in treating this 
prevalent and monte angerous ofall disensos, 
SPE R 7 
Sar TERMS WITHIN THE BEACH OF ALLA 


BOOK BUYERS, i 


ho wish to subseribeto periodicals 
shoni aeng 15 cents for No. 16 of TheEvolu- 
Hon. He EVOLUTION, 84 Dey Street, N, Y. 


THE COUNCIL FIRE. 


Furnished with fuel by both White Men and 
Red. A paper of intense interest—History 
Lagend, Tradition, Indian Policies, Causes o 
Wars, Massacres, etc. Only paper of the kind. 
Hon. A. B. Meacham, ex-Supt. Indian Af- 
fairs, Editor. Monthly. 16 pages; $1.00 per 
year. Samples 10 cents. Address Council 
Fire, Box 1949, Philadelphia, Pa. st2 


$ origipated what is rat 
ther Books not 


t 
btained jo fact, aurply ANYTHING AND 
în the Book or enp other line. Our largo 


or any 
store has four floors cremdrd with cords of beske en every known subject, and all 
offored vorz low. CATALOGUES FRES. | Jaformation given, Send stamp, and 
wand now, Adare, HUNTER & CO., PUBLISHERS, HINSDALE, N, H. 


HE TRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS, 


Forma for organizing Societies, Forms for Con- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services, 
Marriage Services, Naming of Infants, Obitu- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wills. etc. Also, nearly 
500 Liboral-and Spiritualistic Hymns, original 
and selected; for Public Meetings, funerals, 
Social Gatherings, ett., ate. a whole supple- 
mented by a fine selection of Recitations, com- 
prising many of thé finest poetical gems in the 


language. Nearly 600 pages, at the extremel 
low price of 75 cents in cloth. The price is made 
low, so that erry oul oan, ave COPT Let 
none o have . M. ' 
141 Bighth 8t.. Now York. 
YES WE WANT an agent in every town. 
Easy work athome. Write now and we 
YES | willstart you. $8adaysureto all. BIMP- 
AN | son & SmrTE, 60 Cortlandt St., N. Y._38 
RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
sent 0. O. D. for examination, all charges paid, 
No risk: no humbug. Write for catalogue, Ad- 
dress GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS. Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. émoat 
A DAY at home. ta wanted. Outfit 
$1 and terms free. TB 33) & 00., Augusta, 
nine. ivBO 
$66 a week in your own towr. Terms and $è 
outfit free, H. HALLELT '& CO., Port- 
land, Meite, ly60 
rari K 19,000 ENLT. The GENUINE Bwies Magnetic COM- 


1AS8, SNLICATOR AND 


: TIME-KEEPER, 


DB case, Perfeateon g 

me ang to keepin order—If fairly naed—for two yonra. 
ikeie This perfect triumph of meohaniem will ba seat 
ddrens. for atl 81.00; 2 for $2.00. Circulars sent free. 
Ja offerrd Ae BEST,— Get the 


Bite Sag alie o ttn tole Anea. de ING de O0., rate labore, Pe 
ISTORY OF THE CONFLIOT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENOE. Truly one of 
the most valuable works that hava appeare' 
within the last ten years. By PROF. DRAPER. 
Price. $1.75. 


$5 to $20 pər day at home. 
Portland. Maine. 


worth 85 free. 
RO AND OCON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 
ION; or an answer to the question. Have we 
a Supernaturally-Revealed, Divinely-Inspirad 
and Miracu, ously-Attested Religion in the 
World? By E, E. GUILD, 6x-Universalist cler- 
fZyman. Paper, 30 cents; cloth. 50 cents. 


Samples 
Sirneon & 


a 


10 
jf there months, 15 eent 
UO N 


e. Specimens 3, Dat 
OW, Address, STAR HPANGLED B4NNEE," Hinsdale, N. 


Profemor Martner, the grast Gpanial 
Beer and Wuerd, will for Shap Conte, 
with your age, Leight, color of epee and 
lock of hale, tend to you a corse? pietura 
: foture kupbend or wifes Laitiala of 
Ý riol rama tho timo and place where you 

SiL Arae maret, hod the dala af martinpa 

ddrems, Prof. DTA! ines 


RTINEZ, 42 Prosi 
Ete, Doston, Maa, 


THE POSITIVE THINKER, 


ee 

Owned and published by the New York Lib- 
eral Publishing Company, in Science Hall 
Building, No. 141 Eighth street, near Broad- 
way. G. L. Henderson and H, B. Brown, edi- 
tors, is an eight-page family newspaper, de- 
votad to the three greatest human interests— 
True or Positive Thought. Industry, Improved 
and Happy Homes. It will advocate the Reli- 
gion of Humanity, showing that, though there 
are many churches and sects, there is but One 
Religion ; that, when separated from Super- 
stition and based on the solid rock of Science— 
leaving the barren flelds of negation, doubt, 
the unknown ard the unknowable to meta- 
physicians and theologians—will, when prop- 
erly presented, unite mankind everywhere, 
furnish instruetion to young and old. teaching 
the true, in order to do the right—giving in- 
struction and guidance from the cradle to the 
hinker” is not the 


present what is true than to ridicule 
false : to affirm rather than deny ; build than 
destroy ; to replace faith by convictions—and 
particularly labor to make this world better 
and man happier. The first few numbers will 
appear monthly, until our subscribers learn 
its value, after which it will be issued weekly. 
Price per annum $1.60; six months 75 cents; 
three months 40 cents. To clubs of five $5; 
to clabs of ten, ang one to goror up of glub, 
$10, postage free. en or gamnle numbers, 
Address the POSITIVE THINKER, Science 
Hall Building, No. 141 Eighth St.. Now York, i 
3-T- 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS, 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE ‘“HOLY CROSS SERIES." 


Boing brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous ang sinful Popes—the 
Viears of Christ and Yicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most poppar history of the Popes evər writ- 
ten. friend styles it rich, rare and racy.” 
278 DD.. 12m0. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 60 cents in paper; 75 cents in cloth. 


Address D. M. BENNETT, 
i 141 Eighth St., N. Y, 
OOKE UPON COOK.—Rev. GEORGE 


An Exhaustive Review 


. REV. J PH. 
o Dr See THE EVOLU- 


of the Sensation Lectures, 
TION. No. 16. 


Bo 


The Truth Seeker, February 9, 18728. 


Gems of Chonght. 


Odds and Enas. 


BETTER to be unborn, than untaught; for ig- 
norance is the rootof misfortune.—Plato. 


IGNORANCE is the night of the mind, but a 
night without moon or stars.— Confucius. 


Mansoopisthe attainment of knowledge of 
self-helpfulness and the power and disposition 
to help others.-- W. S. Beli. 


Fear inspires mer with religious sentiments. 
and manhood delivers him from his fears, and 
also from his religion.—W, S, Beil, 


WHOSOEVER -is out of patience is out of pos- 
session of his soul. Mon must not turn bees, 
and kiil themselves — in stinging others.— 
Bacon, 


I FERL my immortality oversweep all pains, 
all tears, alltime, ali fears,—and peal, jikeihe 
eternal thunders of the deep, this truth,_thou 
livest forever !—yron. 


THERE is something very sublime. though 
very fanciful. in Plato’s description of the 
Supreme Being; that “truth is his body and 
light his shadow.”—Addison. 


From prehistoric times the human race has 
been under the control of ignorance and fear; 
but science has given knowledge, and knowl- 
edges has given courage.— W. S. Bell. 


Tue faults of others are easily seen, one’s 
own difficult to see; other’s faults one lays open 
as much as possible, his own hehides, as a 
cheat hideth the bad die from the gambler,— 
Buddha. i 


Gop the Father judges mankind worthy of 
his eternal wrath; God the Son judges them 
worthy of infinite mercy, and God the Holy 
Ghost remains neutral. How does this Catho- 
lio verbiage agree with the unity of the divine 
will, x 


Prato considered the Divinity under three 
aspects, those of goodnrss, wisdom, and power. 
We must shut our eyes not to see in thegs the 
Trinity ofthe Christians. It was more than 
three thousand years back that the philosopher 
of Athens had called Logos, what we now call 
the verb. 


Ionopance lies at the bottom of all human 
knowledge, and the deaper we venetrate, the 
nearer we arriye unto it. For what do we truly 
know, or what can we clearly affirm. ofany one 
of those important things upon which all our 
reasonings must necessarily bebuilt—time and 
space, life and death, matter and mind?—Cot- 
ton. 


Ir is no more possible for an idle man to keep 
together a certain stock of knowledge than it 
is possible to keep together a stock of ice ex- 
posed to the meridian sun. Every day destroys 
afact,a relation or an influence: and the only 
method of preserving the bulk and value ofthe 
pile is by constantly adding to it.—Sydney 
Smith, 


Ioan wonder at nothing more than how a 
man can be idle,—but of all others, a scholar,— 
in so many improvements of reason. in such 
variety of studies, in such importunity of 
thoughts. To find wit in poetry; in philosophy, 
profoundness; in history, wonder of events; 
in oratory, sweet eloquence, —and so many 
rich metalsin their proper mines—whom would 
it not ravish with delight.—Hall. 


WEEN the stiffened body goes down {nto the 
tomb, sad, silent, ramorseless,—I feel thera is 
no death for ths man. That clod which yon- 
der dust shall cover is not my brother. Tho 
dust goes to its place, man to his own. Tt is 
then I feet my immortality. I look through 
the grav3 into heaven. I ask no miracie, no 
proof, nò raasoning for me, I ask no risen 
dust to teach me immortality, Iam conscious 
of eternal life.— Theodore Parker. 


Woman, your mission is the loftiest which 
‘belongs to humanity. In the capacity of mother 
alone you have more influence than you can 
measure; for “shoe tbat rocks the cradle rocks 
the world.” Thine itis to achieve victories in 
comparison with which those of Semiramis, 
Xenobia, and Joan D’Are are small, Laurels 
are thine in comparison with which those of 
Ossarand Alexander fade away. Itis thine to 
preside overthe destiny of coms in comparison 
with which those of Goleonda and Peru lose 
their lustre. Thrones may crumble, crowns 
will fade, and the lofty pillars and monuments 
of ancient grandeur must wither and decay, 
butthe monuments ye rear shall stand when 
the proud cities that man’s hand hath reared 
shall be the abode of the vampire and the noi- 
some reptile. Woman, your mission is a glor- 
ious one, and I beseech of you, struggle to free 
yourselves fromthe silken meshes which have 
so iong entangled your aspiring souls.—Dr, 
Sara. B. Chase. 


Deats is just as natural as life, and just as 
simple, beautiful, and painless. The disease 
that sometimes foreruns it may cause pain, 
but at the last death seems like a sweet, gentle 
sleep, and for us all is ended and we are not! 
Very few dread death when they realize what 
{tactually is. The false teachings concerning 
it, and the uncertain future which was sup- 
posed tobe our lot, made it terrible to many, 
but tothe thinker,in the idea of deaththere 
is nothing to fear or dread. Hegrievesto part 
from dear ones, to give up the precious and 
beautiful things he loves; but knowing it 
must be, he does not mourn or repine at the 
Inevitable. He feels that he has lived a happy 
and useful life, enjoyed his deysin allthe ful- 
ness and completeness possible for him, and is 
willing to “step down and out” when the great 
flat comes, and make room for those who are 
to follow after and succeed him. Our only 

auro is the futurs of ;our race, —Elmina D. 
nker. 


SPRING openings: rat-traps. “Fall openings: 


chestnut-buirs. 


AMAN born to command ig different from 


one made to order. 
Rep Croup wants the pockets of his tribe to] 
have a silver lining. 


Tue stove dealers ought to fetch out a Creed- 
moor range for this winter's market. 

SOMEBODY advertises in a daily påper for a 
servant girl" who would not be above placing 
herself on an equality with the rest of the 
family.” 


A MAN declares that it is impossible for him 


to keep out of trouble, for io the best of times- 


his business drives him to the wall, He isa 
bill poster. 


“Waart will become of the last man?” says 
a scientific exchange. Why, manufacturing 
shoes by machinery is knocking bim out of 
the business. 


On being asked what he thought fire-files. 


were made for,a little boy answered, “I think 
God made them for candles to light the little 
frogs to bed.” 


A LADY has just been appointed principal of 
ahigh school we know of. From which it is 
fair to assume that the motto of the trusteesis 
“Principals, not men.” 


Mr. Smita. who has to lng a scuttle of coal 
up stairs three times a day, reads with pros- 
pective joy the announcement that the coal 
fields of the world will be exhausted in two 
thousand years, 


"How much are those tearful bulbs by the 
quart?” asked a maiden of a tradesman the 
other Morning. He stared at her for a moment 
as if bewildered, but soon recovered himself, 
and bluffly answered: “Oh, them inyuns? Ton 
cents.” 


A FARMER baving cattle trespassing upon his 
grass fields posted up the following: *' Notis— 
If any man’s or woman’s cows or oxen gets in 
these here otes, his or her tail will be cut off 
as the case may be. Jama Ohristian and pa 
mitaxes, but darn a man who lets his critters 
run luse, say I.” 


A Srt. Lours paper telis a story of a discon- 
solate widower who,on seeing ail that was 
mortal of his late wife jowered into the grave, 
exelaimed, with tears in his eyes: “ Well, I’ve 
lost gloves., I’ve lost umberellas—yes sven 
colts and horses; but I never—no, never—hed 
anything cut me like this.” 


“Oaptarn,” said a fashionable lady to an 
old-fashioned naval officer who stood up to go 
through a country dance with her without 
gloves, ‘Captain, perhaps you are not aware 
that you have no gloves on?” “O, never 
mind, ma’am,” answered the Captain; “never 
mind, I can wash my hands when we’ve 
done.” ` 

Two FRIENDS, just married, were discussing 
rapturously.as they congratulated each other, 
the merits and charms of their spouses. Said 
one; '' My wife has got the loveliest head of 
hair I ever saw. even on the hair-renovator 
labels. When she lets her hair down the ends 
fall to the floor.” “That’s nothing,’ replied 
the other; " when my wife lets her hair down 
it all falls to the floor.” 


A HOUSEEKEEPER’S TEAGEDY. 
One day as I wandered,I heard a complaining. 
And saw a Door woman, the pictureof gloom; 
She glared atthe mud on her doorstep (twas 
raining). 
And this was her wail as she wielded the 
broom: 


"Oh! life is a toil, and love is a trouble, 
And beauty will fade and riches will flee; 
And pleasures they dwindle, and prices they 
double, 
And nothing is what I could wish it to be. 


“There’s too much of worriment goes to a 
bonnet; 
There's too mueh of ironing goes to & shirt; 
There's nothing that pays for the time you 
waste on it ; 
There’s nothing that lasts but trouble and 
dirt. 


“In March it is mud; it’s slush in December; 

The midsummer breezes are loaded with 
dust; 

In fall the leaves litter; in muggy September 

The wall-paper rots and the candlesticks 
rust. 


“There are worms in the cherries, and slugs 
in the rosés, 
And ants in the sugar and mice in the pies, 
The rubbish of spiders no mortal supposes. 
And ravaging roaches and damaging flies. 


"Its sweeping at six, and dusting at seven: 
It’s victuals at eight, and dishes at nine; 
It’s potting aud panning from ten to eleven: 
We scarce break our fast ere we plan howto 
dine, 


” With grease and with grime, from corner to 
centre, 
Forever at war and forever alert. 
No rest for a day, lest the enemy enter— 
Ispend my whole life in a struggle with dirt. 


"Last night, in my dreams, I was stationed 
forever 
On a bare little isle in the midst of the sea; 
My onechancee of life was a ceaseless endeavor 
To sweep off the waves ere they swept over 
me. 


“Alas, twas no dream! Again I beholdit! 
I yield; Iam helpless my fate to avert!” 
She rolled down her sleeves, her apron she 
folded, 
Then laid down and died, and was buried in 
rti 
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Jlotes and Clippings. 


Ta Beautiful Snow has slipped its moorings 
and gone adrift, $ 


Turn Quaker meeting-houses in this city are 
entirely free from dəbt. 


Moopy end Sankey will open Are on the sin- 
ners of Boston during the present month. 


Tux great question— Does it hurt to hang & 
mau?” is answered thus: “ Yes, tt hurts his 
reputation.” . . 

Last words of Methuselah—This is un- 
timely. Why could I not have lived out my 
days in the land?” ` 


Ong hundred Californla ministers who have 
bean interviewed express doubts about a state 
of future punishment. 


BrsHoP Owenny says that ‘the evangelical 
elament in the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
as dead as the mummies of the pyramids.” 


A WRITER in the Christian Register severely 
criticises Joseph Cook, calis hima sciolist and 
compares him with George, the Count Joannes, 


EVANGELIST Bristol ceases from his evangel- 
istic travels and settles down as pastor of a 
church at Rochester. He was formerly a mor- 
chant. : 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Church Review con- 
siders family prayers a ‘device of Satan, and 
calculated to keep the family from attending 
chureh.”’ 


Poe Ames Methodist Episcopal Ohurch of 
New Orleans says it must have $7,000 or go un- 
der. It asks. the Northern Methodists to pay 
this amount, x 


TEE Catholic churches in this city are worth 
eleven millions and a quarter, or nearly that. 
Their total Indebtedness amounts to about 
$3,000,000, 


Joe may have spoken many words of wis- 
dom during the days of his sore affliction, but 
it is quite unlikely that he sent any funny 
squibs to the newspapers, 


Prog. Swrna says in his paper, the Alliance, 
thatthe recent raid on hell has proved a fail- 
ure, having left us exactly where we were 
before, namely, in the dark. : . 


ProvipeNnce may be all-wise. but it is curious 
how it always piles the snow deepest right 
where the people want to travel, and blows it 
off the field where the winter wheat was sowed 
and the young clover fleld. 


Tas great number of conflagrations result- 
ing from defective chimneys suggest an addi- 
tion to a familiar Bible quotation, as follows: 
“The wicked flee when no mar pursueth,” but 
the wicked flue is as bold as a lion. 


TuE Methodist ministers of Chicago are sald 
to be discussing the question, '' How shall we 
teach the doctrine of future punishment?’ 
This anewer has been suggested: Induce the 
young men of the city to practica on the flute. 


Question for Western debating societies this 
winter~Atter the sea voyage from Joppa to 
Tarahish, had Jonah.the most reason to be 
fond of Bsh or the fish to be fond of Jonah? 
The chairman can at least do as the fish did— 
geiveit up. : i : 


AN English paper. gives the origin of the 
word” damn.” It says the oath is a corrup- 
tion of the French exclamation dame. This 
may bo so, but we always thought it originated 
with the man who stepped on a large hoop in 
the dark when it flew up and hit him‘in the 
face, | . ow 


Iv is doubtful whether any human being. if 
his life was insured for three centuries and 
tree warrant. given him of: the Bodléain, the 
British Museum, and the French National Li- 
brary, could learn as much as Joseph Cook 
appears to know about things in genéral.”"—W. 

- Y, World, Ea a R Vs: Basy 

“Do yov Know,” remarked a rather fast’ 
Newark youth: the other day: to a stuttering 
friend to.whom he was slightly indebted,” do 
you know i intend to marry and settle down?” 
“I d-don’t know anything ‘ab-b-bout It.” was 


stay single and e-s-settleip.”- -> - =: 


the reply,‘ b-b-but I think you had b-b-better: 
e reply,” -cr o. Wwhomhis own maiden sunt was auctioned, or 


‘eminent for personalor mental ‘attractiveness, 


} New York, ‘Saturday, February 9, 1878. 


SCIENCE HALL, 141 8th St, 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


} $8 per Year. 


he whose partner forthe evening proved to ba 
a neighbor's mother-in-law. The Banner, 
which is a sort of censor of the morals and 
manners of the Pittsburgh churches, says of 
the auction: “The adoption of this mode of 
raising money is not among the desirable 
things.” > - ? f 


Ir is, perhaps, to be regretted that the men 
ofthis country will be obliged to again endure 
occasional glimpses of thosered flannel skirts 
this winter. It ia almost astonishing how 
much endurance some of us have. Tough as 
it is, let ’em dazzle. 


. Iv THe railway train in Connecticut,carrying 
passengers from Moody’s meeting, which fell 
through a bridge, had been running on Sun- 
day, we should have been told that running it 
on Sunday was the cause of the fatality, At 
present it is attributed to the insufficiency of 
the trestle-work.—W. F, Sun. © 


ASPRINGFIELD evangelistrecently announced 
that he would preach on the following Sunday 
on the subject, “ Ought a Methodist to dance?” 
It might be well to add to the series," Oughta 
Baptist to lie?” ‘Should a Presbyterian steal?” 
“Is it right for an Episcopalian to attend horse 
races?” “Should a Jongregationalist love his 
neighbor’s wife.better than his own?” 


ORTHODOXY, 
Orthodoxy ’s getting shaky, 
Hell is losing half its charms; 
Beecher stole the devil’s brimstone; 
Churebes all are in alarm. 


Hell was once a lake infernal, 
Past description, past all names, 
Where the damned must roast eternal 
In those lurid brimstone flames, 


Hell, oflate, though, ’s getting shorter, 
: Cooling off, too—beats the deuce; 
Likewise brimstone, once so plenty, 
Now is nearly out of use. 


Not long sinee hell swarmed with infants, 
Doomed to burn by God's decree, 

Just because old Eve stole apples 
Off the devil’s knowledge tree. 


Later still, divines went searching 
_ Hell all through with anxious care, 
Gave the hunt up quite discouraged— 
Not the first damned baby thera. 


Fact is, hell ’s a grand old humbug: 
` Poor old Satan ’s most played out: 
Orthodoxy ’s out of brimstone ; 
Hell is fast going “up the spout.” 
ee — Ungodly Exchange. 


Business and religion are combined inthe 
sign on the side of a big wagon. which is kept 
for hire in Philadelphia. The lettering is 
thus: 


PPOUOTTTT PITRE Ere ere eerie ees 


TO HIRE. . 
. HOLINESS TO THE LORD. 


Whether the owner most greatly desires to 
hire out his wagon or his holiness does not 
appear, pa 

Tae members of the bankrupt Seventh 
Avenue Methodist Ohurch of Brooklyn have 
reorganized, the new concern bearing the 
pleasant title of Grace Church.” The Epistle 
to the Romans contains a passage which 
might serve for the. text of the opening ger- 
monof “Grace Church.” “Not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt.” However gracious the 
new organization may succeed in becoming, 
the creditors ofthe old ong will probably hold 
in long and grievous recollection the debts 
thereof. as 


TRusTwoRTHY statistics regarding the recent 
famine in India show that out of 1,668,000 in- 
habitants in the district of Bellary, 14,008 died 
of starvation in March 1877, alone. In that of 
Oydarah, out of 1,300,000, there died in February 
11,449; in-Kurnaul, out of 959,640, those that 
starved in January numbered 6,253. Out of 
99,000,000 in Madras there died in February 
105,175, and by the end of June over 500,000. 
Bombay lost over 165,000 in the first three 
months of the year, and it was anticipated that 
before relief came a total of 2,000,0000 would 
ate, 3 

DR. ARMITAGE replied to Ool. Ingersoll, and 
made some good points, But one of his defen- 
sive blows was struck below the belt. He sald: } 
“Show me where, in the whole history of the 
civilized world, $3,000 has been raised for char- 
ity by a band of acknowledged skeptics.” Now 
this does not amount to much as an argument 
even if it were true. But itie not true. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are. disbursed 
in charity by acknowledged sceptics every 
year. Col. Ingersoll himself is noted for his 
charities in the West, and a lady in this ctty 
whose skepticism is as “acknowledged” as 
his gives from $10,000 to $30,000 in charity. every 
year. Aboenevolenttendency depends much on 
natural temperament, and may.be possessed 
by a person of little or no belief. Such arch" | 
heretics as Ingersoll can be answered only by: 
replying to what they say, not by trying to 
show that they are personally immoral or un- 
sympathetic.—Daily Graphic, : 


A New Reniatovus ENTERPRISE. — Grate Re- 
formed Church in Pittsburgh introduced a 
novelty at its retent fair. Young ladies, or 
ladies supposed to be young, were put ub by 
auction, the successful bidders obtaining them 
as partners for the evening. To promote the’ 
fun of the occasion, the ladies were robed in’ 
shedts from head to foot while being auc- 
tioned off. The prices ranged from two to 
five dollars, and there was hearty merriment 
when the sheets wore removed from theladies, 
as each lady was knockéd down to & succeas- 
ful bidder. ‘Some of the gentlemen were de- 
lighted with their Inok, and others were badly 
bored by-finding themselves compelled to be. 
attentive for a whole evening to some lady not 


ERTI 


HERE is a chance for all good little Method- 
ist boys. The Christian Advocate saye in one of 
its urgent appeals for subseribers: “ Onelittle 
boy walks to school once a week, and saves his 
car fare that his mother may have the Christian 
Advocate, God is certain to honor that lad in 
time, and almost certain to glorify him in 
eternity,’ If such grace and glory are to 
reward one day’s juvenile pedestrianism, 
what shall be the portion of the Methodtst lad 
who keeps out of the street cars all the time, 
and every day saves money towards supplying 
all his neighbors and relations with Christian 
Advoedtes? Wereit not for the probability of 
his being cut off in the flower of his youth, 
that boy. might look forward to being made a 
Bishop, like brother Gilbert Haven, But as 
his days are probably numbered, he can be 
rewarded by having his biography made the 
basis of a nice Httie Sunday-school library 
book, and by having an obituary notice from 
the pen of Childs, A. M. This obituary might 
read thus; . aak 

This little lad, s0 early called. 
Walked both early and late 
. In order that his mother might have 
The Ohristain Advocate. g 


Tur DESPESYT ARTESIAN WELL.—=Fhe déepest 
artesian well in the world is being. bored at 
Pesth, Hungary, and has reached already a 
depth of 951 metres. The well at Paris, which 
measurés £47 metres, has hitherto been ‘the 
first, The work is undertaken by the brothers 
Zsigmondy, partially at the expense of thecity, 
which has granted £40,000 for the purpose, with 
the intention of obtaining an unlimited supply 
of warm watér for the municipal establish- 
ments and public baths,. A temperature of 161° 
F. is shown by the water at present issuing 
from the well, and the work will be prosecuted 
until water of 178° is obtained. About 175,000 
gallons of warm-water stream out dally, rising 
to. aheight of thirty-five feet. This amount 
will not, only supply all the, wants of the 
city, but convert the surrounding region into 
atropical gatden. Since last June the boring 
has penetrated through two hundred feet of 
dolomite, The preceding strata have sup 
plied a number of interesting facts for geolo- 
gists, which have been rec@rded from time to 
time in thé Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 
Among some of the ingenious engineering 
devices invented during the sourse of the bor- 
ing are especially noteworthy the. arrange- 
ments for driving in nails at the énormous. 
depth mentioned above, for pulling them out 
(with magnets), for cutting off and pulling. up 
broken, tubes, and above all, a valuable me- 
chanical apparatus by means of which the 
wator rising from the well is used as a motive 
power, driving the drills at a rate of speed 
double that previously imparted from the 
month of the well,—Wature, 


It was an opel question which of two young 
men was most badly taken in, the one to 


Events of the Week. 


BeN Waps is vory ill. 


Mas. Lucy Denar dropped dead on Third 
Avenue, . 


FAILURES are still taking place among the 
merchants of this city. . 


JoHN Rosswavu of 216 West Thirteenth 8t., fell 
from his cart, and wasinstantly killed, 


QanaDA has given birth to a new pair of 
Siamese twins connected by aligament. 


Two OHILDREN were suffocated by smoke 
from burning bedding at 354 Sixth street. 


Toe silver question is the question of the 
day. Everybody is getting ready for silver to 
be remonetized, 


Tue Rey. Justin Fulton had a call to go to 
Boston, but he has concluded to stay and 
preach up “hell” in Brooklyn. 


A TWELYE-year-old girl in Pottsville, Pa.. 


-| mixed and drank a quantity of vinegar and 


soda and died from the effects. 


BATURDAY and Sunday last, were very cold in 
parts of the country.. In the north part of 
this State the mercury sank to 21° below zero. 


Two]monE smal) planets have been discov- 
ered. If this business is continued, the solar 
system will become quite a respectable affair. 


A GREAT Silver Mass Meeting was held atthe 
large hall of Cooper Union on Friday evening 
of last week. Gon. Ewing was the principal 
speaker, ' 


Insanity among millionaires appears to be 
a growing complaint. The will of Mr. Dickie 
the druggist is now being contested on the 
ground of insanity, : 


THE Postmaster-Goneral has forbidden the 
trade dollar belng taken at par. Some bank- 
ers are doing the same, but the majority of tka 
retailers in the city are giad to get them, and 
are not overstocked with money at that. 


EIGHTEEN hundred revolutionary ladies have 
recently been flogged in Russia. Not much 
respect for the sex there, Ihe female revolu 
tionists are made tosee stars and feel stripes 
there, B 

AROHBISHOP Wood of Philadalpbhia de- 
nounces Father Heinan’s miracle of raising a 
dead person at Mauch Chunk. Mulford says it 
is a bad practice raising persons from the 
dead when itis such hard times for the living 


Tare white savages of the North Carolina 


-| cost, in the late shipwreck, showed the ut- 


most inhumanity in their treatment of the un- 
fortunate wretches who were washed ashore. 
They robbed the living and dead indiscrimi- 
nately. 

An armistice has been signed between the 
Russians and the Turks. The former wore 
most exacting intheirterms. The Turks are 
weak and exhausted, and they have to submit 
to the willof their masters whoare not romark- 
able for the quality of mercy. 


OLD Mr, Lord, aged eighty-four, and his new 
wife near fifty, have been receiving a large 
share of public attention of late. The old man 
felt lonely and took a notion to take a compan- 
ion to see him well through the world. Being 
very wealthy, his sons were Opposed to such a 
match, fearing some of his wealth might escape 
them, whereupon they declared the old man 
insane or non compos mentis. Other good judges 
pronounces the old man sound in body and 
mind, Thus the fightstands. Why cannot a 
man marry in peace when he wants to? 


WEATHER 0001, but pleasant. We had avery 
severa storm on Thursday of last week at- 
tended with heavy snow. The wind was terri- 
fie, and several hotels at Rockaway were pros- 
trated. Many shipwrecks took piace, The 
Metropolis, bound from Philadelphiato Bra- 
zil laden with railroad iron and other material, 
went ashore on the Carolina coast, where one 
hundred persons were drowned, and their 
bodies washed ashore. The tide in, this city. 
caused in part by the water befng thrown into 
the bay by the wind, was higher“than ever 
known before, The damage in many places 
was-feartyl. ; 


Robert ©. Ingersoll. 


= Thomas Paine Glorified. 
BY COL, ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


[A lecture delivered at Chickering Hall, Jan. 29, 
1878, the 141st anniversary of the -birth of Thomas 
Paine]. | : a Sete 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : In the first, place I ask 
you to divest yourselves of any prejudices you ma 
have.. Prejudice has been dendminated by Thomas 
Paine to be the spider. of the mind, You know. 
that in an oid building the spider will weave his web 
over every chink and crevice through which light can 
possibly come into his dwelling; and so it -is with’ 
prejudice in the mind of man, it keeps out the light, 
and for that reason it has aptly been called. the spi- 
der of the soul. 7 et 

We ought at least to deal fairly with the dead. A? 
great man, Voltaire, has said that: to the dead we 
owe nothing but truth. We do not ‘owe flattery tò 
the dead; we certainly should not be guilty of heap- 
ing upon their graves vitupération and slander. 
And allow me to say further’ about this question of 
this man’s fame, with regard to those who have 
talked against him, that I have no malice, towards. 
any of them. I think it has‘generally.been done 
through ignorance; they have echoed the. cry of 
others without knowing the facts... But.the time has 
come when the American péople should . have the 
manliness and the honor to do justice to the memory 
of Thomas Paine. i 

Thomas Paine was an’ Englishman.: His parents 
were poor people. He ate the bread of poverty, and 
necessity was his schoolmaster: “He was not very 
well acquainted in his youth with‘ books. He never 
had the advantage of having “what, little individ- 
uality he had crushed out of him by a collegiate 
education of that day. “He néver'had the happiness: 
of attending one of those institutions which are built, 
for the more general diffusion ‘of ‘useless knowledge, 
He became acquainted with, men,-and he examindd 
things to the very bottom, . He-was-not satisfied un- 
less‘he reached what.:he :considered’ bed:rock.  Hé 
took no man’s statements, but ‘investigated for him- 
self.- He did-not believe.a-thing simply because it 
had been ‘printed in a book.: He-had the sense to 
know that a man who cotld ‘tell’ a’ He would write a’ 
lie, and that the printing‘of aie: was no addition 
evidence of its truth. He had thé ‘sense to know 
that humanity has been substantially the. same’ 
through all historic ‘ages: -When he reached man- 
hood ie first turned his attention to politics. THe‘had 
been engaged in selling tobacco. J admit it; and 
have sometimes thought that it, was’ through, that 
tobacco-shop he saw. that,there was no necessity of: 
sneezing because somebody else‘had taken snuff., Hë 
was poor; but had:he been rich he would: have.been 
satisfied. with the order of things as“hefound them. 
The rich man is generally, contented with" affairs. 
When you have enough of the world’s’ goods’ it’ is 
easy to see the wisdom of God in the punishment of 
your neighbor, , . iL se 

When a man is 


ambition he is naturally a: radicat:* Wher 
succeeded he as naturally. becomes: a conservative.. 
No man wants to put cash against promises.,. Nowy) 


every man who is strong ought to lift up and protect 


the : weak; 


-| taken. up before he arrived: He saw he could do noth-. 


| Declaration of Independence that ismot.also-to ‘be cin 
~-|thought ‘he would. investigate the authority of 


— = 


A that. every man who has wealth shoi 


use: it to make the world happier and:/better thant 3 
it is, This country is struggling under á weight of 


poverty and crime to-day; but I believe it will some- 
time be better. I do not believe that the withered 


hand of want ‘is forever to be extended asking alms. | 


I do not believe it will always have to be said that 
the men who do the most work have the least. Ido 
not believe that poverty will always hold the 
masses of men in its iron grasp nor the shadow of. 
the ‘gallows. forever fall -upon them. I do believe 
that mankind will continue to grow greater and 
grander and sublimer, that prejudice :and supersti- 
tion and legalized cruelty will continue to give way 
before the light of reason until justice. will rule this 
world. Mae eet a sane 

‘ Thomas. Paine- looked about him and found he 
could do nothing in England; the land had.all been 


‘ing in that.country where those two vultures, Church 


and State, had been feeding upon the Heart of the! 


chained Prometheus, Justice.” So he made up his 
mind to come to America, and at the age of thirty- 
fséven he landed ön our shores: He had nothing in 
‘the world except:a' letter. sighed -by another Infidel, 
‘signed by another name that shines through our his- 
tory with all the serenity of. a. star—Benjamin 


Franklin. Franklin become. acquainted: with him-in | 


England and saw that he was, in -one sense, a dead. 
and wasted genius. One of ‘the divine thoughts of 
Plato was his description of genius. He said that. 
when wisdom drank at the fountain of enthusiasm, 
then was genius born: Paine was a thinker, a radi- 
cal. and an enthusiast, and. in: America. he found, a 
more congenial field. :. a ica ei 

: ‘What was the: condition of ‘the Colonies when he 
arrived here?  Thére was not one man in. tiventy, 
not one’in fifty in favor of separating this country 
from Great Britain. when ‘Thomas Paine arrived in 
America.: The colonists were busy writing petitions 
and laying them at-the foot ‘ofthe throne on ‘which 
sat that -idiot, George ITI., king “by the grace of 
'God.”--They were imploring that sovereign for the 
privilegé to’ be men.’ “They were like the Israelites in 
‘Egypt,. who were’ willing. to make. bricks if the 
Egyptians would furnish :the: straw. They were 
:down-on their knees begging to: be recognized -by 
;their gracious sovereign as..haning the right to live. 
Now, I want you to‘recéllect to-night, and under- 
‘stand that Thomas Paine was the first’ nian’ in’ the 
history of the world who. wrote. these words: “The 
Free and Independent States ’*of America.”  I-think 
that; this is enough to immortalize this man, It is 
‘certainly enough to compel every honest American 
‘to Bay that justice, at least, should be done to .the 
memory of Thomag.Paine. "0 te 
-- The: Colonies were in ‘that condition when’ he 
‘wrote the little. book called ‘Common Senge.” - In 
that pamphlet he’ took the ground.that America, not 


only should. have. her rights as against the British |- 


‘Crown, but that we ought to be free and independ- 
ent States; and he said, “Ican think of no better 
-argument than to commence as a boy to bea man.” 


And he-not only:said that we should be separated | 
from Great Britain, but: he’ denounced the British: 
jform of government, a hereditary monarchy of 


nobility: and serfs.. ERI E sat 
:Hedenied that:all power to:reign comes from on. 
‘high: * He was among the first’ who said that all 


| power to govern. comes from the people} that. every 
government should he a government by. the ‘people; 
thatthe people are. the source of. all political power. 


Tt: was his object to-retire ghosts from politics and 
allow a man to govern himself. His object was to’ 
say to, the priests, you attend to thé next world— 


you sattend:to.the.isoul and we will attend to the} 1 
ifor a moment dispute; that all power to govern 


esi 


this struggle ‘must come, let it come now, that our 


the liberty we 


the-'starrý heavens. 
I want.to show you what were 


the ideas prevalent 
in England at that time. Here is. the indictment, 
and. here is what the Attorney-General says upon it, 
In ‘this:indictment -the offence -charged is the pub- 
lishing of these axioms : dt A 
“ All hereditary government is in-its nature tyran- 
ny. An heritable crown, or heritable throne, or by 
what other fanciful name such things may be called, 
have'no other significant explanation than that maj- 
kind-are heritable property.” 5 gk, 
‘In other: words, if there is-an. hereditary master 
there. must be an hereditary serf ; if there must. be 
an hereditary thief there must be an hereditary: gen- 
tleman tosteal from. The indictment goes on to 
recite : ` “To inherit a government is ‘to inherit the 
people, as if they were flocks and hèrds.” . "|. 
The. Attorney-General stated that this language 
was odious to the Sovereign, and designed to incite 
disorder and prevent. submission and respect for the 
law., So much as to the king’s right of heritage: 
_&The . Convention met ‘at. Philadelphia, in May, 
1187,- of- which . George Washington was ’ electéd 
President. He was not at that time connected with 
any ofthe’ State, governments or with Congress. 
He; delivered up his commission when the war ended, 
and since. then had. dived ‘a private citizen.. The 


‘convention went deeply into all the subjects, and 


agreed upon a. Federal Constitution; and by this 
Constitution it was declared that all authority to 
govern must come from the people themselves,” 


+ And it'was for saying that that Thomas Paine;was 


indicted for libel, convicted, and a price set upon his 
head; for saying that which not one of you here will 


rightfully comes from the people themselves. And 
now in this country they echo the slandérs that’ were 


invented in England against that man because he 


preached democracy.to the subjects.of an imbecile 
‘king. As ‘soon as he wrote. that.: book, then they 


| heaped “upon -his: head:their: calumnies, and : every 
:| one of them has. found an, echo here among the 


orthodox whom, his . religious. opinions _ offended. 


| But, I think that: every: American/ought-to be willing 


to do justice to this man wHo did'so much for them. 
After looking into the pretensions of kings, he - 


priests; and he wrote a book calldd’ the “Age of 


| Reason.” That was-his crime... For that the,chyreh . 
;shut the door-in-his:.face.and' emptied: slops on-bim 
Erom the window: “And some of the principal slop- 


throwers edit religious newspapers in ‘this city of 


|New York: ., . 


`" He made up ‘his enind that the would, give hig ideas 
upon the subject: of-religion, and: this-he did:in the 
‘Age of Reason.” “And I may say-‘here- that I ‘do 


_ not entirely agreé with Mr. Paing. in the matter of 
{Y¥eligion; he is altogether more orthodox than] am. 


Compared: ‘with Thomas Paine I.am. anInfidel.; -So 
don’t imagine'that:] am: claiming to! bé: ass respecta- 
ble in tmy belief d8 he' was, ` Sotme ‘people:have' most 
excellent beliefs and act very badly; and saie péople 
have-very poor theoriesand-act like angels; The right 
way to jndge a man is, not by’ what: ‘he:thinks, but 
by what he does, He who divides his food with 


his -fellow-man, no matter what he believes, is a! 
good man... He who. loves his wife and children and 
endeavors to fill their lives with joy—I don’t care 
whether he believes in baptism or not—he is a good 
man.: The- man who finds a- pleasure-in helping the 
helpless and lightening the burthen of the over- 
weighted, that man, though he be Pagan, Mahom- 
etan,:or Christian, even though he don’t believe in 
hell——he is a mighty good man.- And I tell ‘you that 
the: woman that loves her children, that- cares for 
them : tenderly, that sits up with them. night. after 
night, ;holds them in her tireless arms and covers 
their faces with kisses, I don’t care whether she be- 
eves. in predestination, transubstantiation, the 

» thirty-nine articles, or any book on this earth—she is 
a good woman, Humanity is grander than all the 
creeds in'the world. Men lived before books were 
made. Humanity is the great, grand, and mighty 
sea, and these little creeds and these little religions 
are'but the waves that agitate the surface. Human- 
ity is the great expansive sky, and these petty 
dogmas and doctrines, and, theories and opinions, are 
but mists and fogs, continually changing, and des- 
tined to pass forever away. The man who can look 
back upon his life and see in every step some flower 
blossoming, some good deed marking the pathway, 
and that the’ world is better for his having lived in 
it—he isa good. man. And when finally he comes to 
that gate, the. keys of which are supposed to be kept 
by Saint. Peter, I can only say that if such men are 
kept out there will be very little good society in 
heaven.. . 

I don’t know that I have the power of language to 
express.my utter contempt for theories that have no 
foundation in fact. ‘What earthly difference.does it 
make to. me whether sucha man as Moses lived or 
not? -Admitting that he never. lived or wrote the 
Decalogue, still I ought to tell the truth, What dif- 

ference. does it make to me whether he turned_ his 
stick into a.snake? `I ought anyway to be honest. 

I do not see how it can affect my honesty or truth- 
fulness' whether Moses or Isaac: lived or Daniel had 
dreams. I take it for granted that there is virtue in 
hell, if there is one; in heaven, if there is one; and 
justice'is a good thing whether any of these stories 
are true or not, ` i 

-From the moment of the publication of the “Age 
of Reason,” Thomas Pame became infamous. The 
Church was not then what it is now. The Church is 
better than it used to be. Paine helped to make it 
so: The Infidels have made the Church decent.: ‘The 
Infidels have had the same effect upon the orthodox 
church that homeopathy had upon the old-school 
physicians—it made ‘them. give smaller doses... The 
Tmoment’ he wrote that book he became infamous. 


outlawed. And whoever asks a king to show his 
commission, or questions the authority of the priests, 
will be denounced by men. In all ages reason has 
been denounced in the name of religion. Self-reli- 
ance has been thought to be a deadly sin, and the 
idea of living and dying without the aid of supersti- 
tion was too -horrifying to contemplate. All relig- 
ions have been based upon the idea that God will 
favor the true believer in some way and eternally 
damn a doubter, To practice justice, love, and mer- 
cy and do good in this world is not enough. You 
must believe in some creed though it may be incom- 
pene to you. You must bring yourself to be- 
lieve that three are one and one is three, and that 
two and two make nothing. 

‘When Paine was outlawed the world was religious. 
The churches were making every effort to crush out 
the idea that people had a right to think; for intel- 
lectual liberty was dangerous to the power of the 
clergy. Paine saw that as long as the Bible was 
considered, to be inspired this doctrine. would be 
preached. He examined the creeds and came to the 
conclusion that they were not inspired; and he said 
so. Suppose E examine those writings carefully, and 
prayerfully, if you can imagine me doing anything 
like praying, and come to the conclusion they. were 
not inspired, ought I to tell the truth? . Ought I 
to lose my self-respect by lying; or lose-your respect 
and preserye my own? I was talking with a minis- 
ter once, an excellent man, now dead. He said to 
me: “Ingersoll, if you don’t believe in the Bible you 
ought not to say so.” Isaid: “Do you believe it?” 
wie said: “Yes, certainly.” I said: “I don’t know 
whether you do or not; maybe you are following 
the advice you give to me.” Now, it is hard work. 
to find out what the clergy really do believe. If, 
when his sermon gets into the newspaper, it is found 
to be:a little too strong, then the reporter has made a 
mistake. I don’t’ say anything against the 
reporters, . 

Thomas Paine said that “ Every system of religion 
that has anything in it that shocks the mind of a 
child is not a true system.” 

Could you think of a better test than that? “Any 
system of religion that shocks the mind of a child is. 
not a true system.” I am willing’ to stand upon 
that.. And when you read in the Old Testament of 
the horrid butcheries in the name of God, of the kill- 
ing of thousands of poor Canaanites, and the firing of 
their cities and the murder of their wives and chil- 
dren, it shocks the mind of every one that has-a 
heart. They. tell me that God had selected the Jews. 
for his special favor and wished. to civilize them. 
Well; he civilized them to that "degree that they 
crucified him at the first opportunity they had. . 

Thomas Paine believed in one God, and no more; 
yet thousands of people will tell you that he was an 
Atheist. He was not. He believed in one Gad; 
andno more, Not one of three or three of one, but 
one God. He took the ground that one infinite 
being was enough for all practical. purposes, He 
believed in a God, and he hoped for happiness beyond 
this life. And here let me say that the idea of eter- 
nal life, of immortality, is not based. upon any book 
or religion or creed. It is based upon human affec- 
tion. The idea of the immortality of humanity is a 
great sea, forever ebbing and flowing in countless 
waves against the shores. of time—that was: not born 
of any book,edid not spring from any religion; it 
was born of that tender human affection which is 
not broken by death, and it will continue to shine 
through the mists and clouds that envelop the 


lips of its dead and hope still shines through the tears’ 
of grief. We love; therefore we wish to live. 


Paine believed that “true religion”—hear this 
from the man who has been maligned, slandered, 
and hunted as though he were a wild beast—that 
“true religion consists in doing justice, loving 
mercy, and endeavoring to make our fellow- 
creatures happy.” Pretty good cteed, that, But 
he denied the inspiration of the Scripture; that was 
his crime. > He denied that they were entitled to be 
called a revelation—it was a contradiction’ to call 
anything a revelation that does not come. at. first 
hands.’ What we get from Moses is at sécond hand. 
Moses may not have. told the truth about it. He 
may have forgotten it. He has been dead ‘a great 
while; and I don’t know what his. reputation was for 


rie 


“of 


[was of the most lofty and the’ purest character, and. 
'| that he had never been exceeded by any mortal’ 
| man. ? ck 


us 
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future in darkness as long as love shall kiss the cold} 


3. 


least.. The orthodox idea of the creation is that the 
world was made out of nothing, and‘ that there was 
something left over that was cut up into stars and 
pinned wp on the roof so that we could see what 
time it was. But we have found out that the world 
was not made to order in six days, and is not so 
young as the Bible record tells us. We have found 
out that the Gulf of Mexico used to come up to 
Southern Illinois, and we know that it took millions 
of years, instead of six thousand, to bring about the 
many changes in its conformation which have left 
their record too plain to be mistaken. We have 
found that the world has swept around the sun for . 
billions of years. In fact, whereyer the Bible is 
capable of being contradicted it has been contra- 
dicted. Who.on earth now will undertake to settle 
any question by the scientific texts of the Bible? 
There was a man in the sixteenth century who 
proved that the world was flat by the Bible. And 
the Pope and Cardinals certified that his book was - 
true. He took the passage in Revelations, which 
says, that “the Son of Man shall come in power and 
glory, and every eye shall see him.” Now, he says, . 
if the earth is round, how are the fellows on the 
other side to see him? That settled it. The world 
moves, and in time the Christian world will ke 
driven to occupy. the position of Thomas Paine. 
You are no longer required to swallow the Bible, 
whale, Jonah, and all; but to believe in, God and 
pay your pew rent. These fallacies have passed 
away. The only reason that the religious. world 
abuses Paine is that they have been compelled to 
adopt so many of. his theories, Paine believed that 
murder, and: indiscriminate slaughter had never been 
commanded by the Father above. He attacked the 
Bible in the same spirit in which he attacked the 
pretensions of kings. It was accepted by the people 
as, true as a matter. of course. No, one thought of 
disputing. its doctrines. To doubt it was to court 
the damnation of the soul. Paine had the boldness 
to think before accepting it. Now, can you believe 
what, you want to? You could if you could control 
your own. mind. I think there are some people 


whose minds control them. | For if you could control 


your..own mind you, would be able to tell me what 
you are going to think .of at ten o'clock to-morrow. 
‘Whatever you. really believe is a result over which 
you have no control.: And, therefore, to hold a man 
accountable for that, belief, and to punish -him eter- 
nally for believing what he could not help believing, 


-is infamous beyond expression.. If. God wanted us 


all to think alike, why didn’t he give us all heads 
alike ?.:. Why, if-it isso necessary to believe the 
Bible that we are going to be eternally damned and ' 


:| roasted if we doubt .it—why didn’t they give us the. 


evidence? If we can: only be saved by the blood of 
Christ and. believing it,.give us the evidence and do 
not damn aman for not believing when he has no 
evidence to compel. him. to believe. Reason is our 
natural guide. Should the sailor throw aside his 
compass and depend entirely on the fog? What 
would he think should he be told that if he didn’t 
throw overboard his compass and depend entirely on 
the fog he ‘should be wrecked? Yet it is the same 
for a man.to say, “I believe something that is ridic- 
alous, therefore I will be happy; you believe some-. 


thing that is reasonable, therefore you will be eter- 
‘nally tormented.” -If the Bible is absolutely true, 
‘why don’t we live up to it? If the laws delivered - 
to Moses upon Mount Sinai were sufficient, why do 


we pass any new ones—why.do you go up to Albany 
every. winter for additional legislation ? 

If a man should tell'-you-that he had the most 
beautiful picture in the world, and yet tell you to 
shut your eyes when you asked to see it, you would 
think either that he hadno picture, or that it was a 
daub. Or if he should show you a miserable can- 
vass and say: “Don’t you think it is a gem? Mr. 
Smith was in here just now and said it was a daub, 


rand ÉE -kicked him down stairs—I want your honest 


opinion !” But'would his conduct be more unreagon- 
able than that of the religionists who say: “If you 
examine our creed, you must keep your ears and eyes 
shut when you doit; away with your reason! All 
we want is belief.” 


ial 


PASI 


trines as they used to believe them.. We are con- 
verting them day by day, and no man, in my judg- 


ment, can hear me without going away a little bet- 
ter. I don’t pretend to be a reformer. 

The churchmen said that Paine’ had no right to 
attack their doctrines because he had no knowledge 
of the dead languages. Is it necessary, is it really 
essential, to be able to conjugate a Greek verb before 
you can make up your mind as to the probability of 
the dead coming out of their graves? Common 
sense belongs to no language; logic is not confined 
to any tongue. There has been a great improvement 
since Paine wrote his “Age of Reason.” One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago most of*our preachers of 
to-day would have been burned at the stake. The 
Universalists would have found themselves in the 
stocks, to be pelted by the rabble with dead cats. 
That is the religion that Thomas Paine attacked. 
Would not every one of you have attacked that 
religion had you lived in that day? Less than one 
hundred and fifty years ago the followmg law was 
in force in Maryland: 

“ Be it enacted by the Right Honorable, the Lord 
Proprietor, by and with the advice and consent of 
his Lordship’s Governor, and the upper and lower 
IIouses of this Assembly, and the authority of the 
same: : 

“That if any-person shall hereafter, within this 
Province, wittingly, maliciously, and advisedly, by 
writing or speaking, blaspheme or curse God, or 
deny our Savior Jesus Christ to be the son of God, 
or shall deny the Holy Trinity, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, or the God-head, or shall utter any pro- 
fane words concerning the Holy Trinity, or any of 
the persons thereof, and shall thereof be convict by 
verdict, shall, for the first offense, be bored through 
the tongue, and be fined twenty pounds to be levied 
off his body. And for the second offense, the 
offender shall be stigmatized by burning in the fore- 
head with the letter B, and fined forty pounds. And 
that for the third offense, the offender shall suffer 
death without the benefit of clergy.” 

Under that law every Unitarian in the United 
States would have had his tongue bored, his forehead 
branded and been executed like a criminal. In old 


times the death penalty was attached to a hundred. 


offenses. They used to burn a man or stone him to 
death for picking up sticks on Sunday; if he only 
committed murder, they allowed him to flee to some 
city of refuge. To-day capital punishment is attached 
to but two offenses, murder and treason, and not 
much to treason, And I glory in the fact that after 
we had put down our rebellion we did not disgrace 
our victory by shedding one drop of blood. 

_ In the days of Thomas Paine, the Church was 
bloody and relentless, and they denounced the man 
who said: “The world is my country; to do good, 
my religion.” At that time nothing so delighted the 
Church as the beauties of endless torment, and listen- 
ing to the weak wailings of infants struggling in the 
slimy coils and poisonous folds of the worm that 
never dies. 

Among other things, it was proved against a boy 
in Edinburgh that he wished he was in hell that he 
might get warm. He recanted, yet he was hanged, 
and his body was thrown into a hole at the foot of 
the gallows and covered with stories. His mother 
pleaded for his body and it was denied to her. 
was common in every country. No wonder the 
Church hated the author of the “Age of Reason,” 
who said that all religions, without an exception, 
were a curse. i ' 

Milton clothed Christianity with the finery of the 
gods. He turned all the angels into’ soldiers, made 
heavenly battle-fields, put Christ in uniform and car- 
icatured God as a militia general. At the judgment 
day God was supposed to sit on a throne and tell the 
angels to thrust the goats into the fire on the left 
and send the orthodox sheep to gambol eternally 
on perennial slopes covered with daisies and dan- 
dehons. Did you know that the pilgrims left 
Holland not to get religious liberty, but to escape it? 
When they got to Holland they found so much lib- 
erty there that their preacher, Robinson, said: “ Our 
sons and daughters will be debauched here. by this 
freedom.” So they left Holland for America, not to 
get religious libetty, but to get away from it. 
Under such conditions progress was almost impossi- 

. ble. Some one had to lead the way. The Church 
is incapable of improvement. Progress leans for- 
ward and not backward. Religion cannot advance 
because it looks backward; it is not in its nature pro- 
gressive. On the contrary the Church has already 
reduced Spain to a guitar, Italy to a hand-organ, and 
Ireland to aharp. In our century the Church, though 
divided into many sects, was always unitied against 
a common foe, Paine was read and understood 
by the average mind. He gave his candid thought 
and argument into the mouths of the people. | Just 
in proportion as men advance in reason and sdience 
the Church has lost power. No nation, ever 
advanced that. held strictly to the religion of. its 
founders. 
true religion, and tells you that all the others are 
false; .and I believe they tell the truth. In music 
every mau wants harmony. In religion he insists 
upon an immediate answer to every question. 
Every religion that’ cannot answer every question is 
not worth anything. The grand flight of the eagle 


This lution, but as being on a more extensive scale the 


-be indifferent. 


Every Church pretends to have found the 
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of reason is nothing to them; they want the nest 
in which he was hatched. Do you know I have no- 


ticed that the people who have the smallest souls! 


make the most fuss about getting them saved ? 
Paine denied the authority of bibles and creeds. 
This was his crime. I challenge the world to show 
that he ever wrote one word against justice, or char- 
ity, or liberty; yet he has been treated as though he 
had murdered some Uriah fór his wife, or driven 
some Hagar into the wilderness to starve with his 
own child, as though he were some Solomon keep- 
ing a harem of seven hundred wives, as though -he 
had persecuted Christians even unto strange cities. 
` Ever since the death of that great man, the Church 
has been endeavoring to spoil his repntation. All 
his splendid services in behalf of our liberties dur- 
ing the Revolution amount to nothing in their eyes. 
I will read you some letters to show in what estima- 
tion he was held by the other founders of our politi- 
cal freedom. Most of them Were written before he 
had excited the malice of the people who have 
maligned him. . 
'  “Rocxy Hirt, September 16, 1783. 


“I have learned since I have been at this place that 
you are at Bordentown. Whether for the sake of 
retirement or economy I know not. Be it for either 
or both, or whatever it may, if you will come to this 
place and partake with me, I shall be exceedingly 
happy to see you at it. Your presence mé@y remind 
Congress of your past services to this country; and 
if it is in my power to impress them, command my 
best exertions with freedom, as they will be rendered 


cheerfully by one who entertains a lively sense of¥ 


the importance of your works, and with much pleas- 
ure subscribes himself Your Sincere Friend, 
i ' “ GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

I want to show you what the great men of that 
day thought of this wretch upon whose devoted head 
have been poured the vilest calumnies. This man 
did me a favor; I like him. If it had not been for 
him, I would not have had the liberty to speak here 
to-night.: I enjoy myself when I think ‘how free I 
am, and I thank this man forit. When I think of 
that, the whole horizon is “full of glory; and joy 
comes to me in every ray of sunshine and every 
rustle of the winds. What is the opinion of our 
great men.of the man who wrote the pamphlet, 
“Rights of Man? > . 

“Tt has been yery generally propagated through 
the continent that I wrote the pamphlet ‘Common, 
Sense.’ I could not have written anything in so 
manly and striking a style. Joun ADAMS.” 

Here isa good one: > 

“Tt is not necessary for me to tell you how much 


all your countrymen—I speak of the great mass of 
the people—are interested in your welfare. They 
have not forgotten the history of their own Revolu- 
tion and the difficult scenes through which they 
passed; nor do they review its several stages without 
reviving in their bosoms a due sensibility of the 
merits of those who served them in that great and 
arduous.confiict. The crime of ingratitude has. not 
yet stained, and I trust never will stain, our national 
character.. You are-considered by them as not only 
having rendered important service in our own Revo- 


friend of human rights, and a distinguished and 

able defender.of public liberty. To the welfare of 

Thomas Paine the Americans are not, nor can. they 
James Monron.” 

Another. writes: 

“ You express a wish in your letter to return to 
America in a national ship; Mr. Dawson, who brings 
over the treaty, and who will present you with this 
letter, is charged with orders to the captain of the 


Maryland to receive and accomodate you back, if 


ee can be ready to depart at such a short warning. 


ou will in general find us returned to sentiments 


worthy of former times; in these it will be your glory 


tó have steadily labored, and with as much effect. as 
any man living... That you may live long to con- 
tinue your useful labors, and reap the reward in the 
thankfulness of nations, is my sincere prayer. Ac- 
cept. the assurances of my high esteem and affection- 
ate attachment. THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 

J wish I could read such letters about my ancestors. 
I wish posterity could read such letters about. us. . -- 

Although that man received the cordial thanks, 
and enjoyed the friendship and esteem of four Pres- 
idents of the United States, he is attacked, vilified, 
and his memory blackened by men who are not fit to 
-black his shoes. They say he was a bad man. Do 
you know what an ordinary clergyman calls a bad 
man? It is one who won’t hear him preach. 

“I believe in the equality of man, and I believe 
that religious duties consist in doing justice, loving 
merey and making our fellow-creatures happy. My 
own mind is my own church.” That is what Thomas 
Paine said. 

It is necessary to the happiness of man that he be 
a man, faithful to himself. I believe a cruel God 
makes a cruel man, and in turn a cruel man believes 
in a cruel God. Men make their religions, and they 
make their gods, As man becomes civilized, he civ- 
ilizes his religions and reforms his gods. 

“No man should make a living by religion,” 


“One good schoolmaster is of more use than a hun- 


dred priests.” Good. “I believe in the gospel of 
this world.” Good again. That is what I preach, and 
I have had a call. Every railroad, every steamboat, 
every telegraph, every invention that lessens toil and 
makes man more of a man, and less a slave, is an 
apostle in my religion. Evéry building in whicli 
these things are made is atemple; every: school- 
house is a church, Every man that finds out an 
absolute fact—not a theory, but afact—adds a new 
page to my bible. And I think one fact is worth a 
thousand superstitions. Just asfast as we can trade 
off superstitions for facts, we are getting ahead. 


‘The key of heaven is not in the keeping of any 


sect. My religion is universal philanthropy. [ 
have yet some years in store, for I have been 
happy man. : 

There are thousands of men that Presbyterian- 
ism surrounds like a wall a thousand feet high. 
They can’t get over or look over, and so they 
swear that that is all there is of this world. “To 
do good is my religion.” Is it not a wonder that the 
man who wrote that has been treated as though he 
were a wild beast? Why? Because his mind was 
not so constructed that he could believe the Bible, 
and he was not hypocrite enough to say he did 
believe. If he had said he did believe it, he would 
have been a liar, and have had their highest respect. 

I could tell you by the hour, by the week, what 
has been said about this great and splendid man by 
the best intellects of the world. I could talk to you 
by the hour, by the week, of what has been said: 
about this man by the meanest men in the world. 

They have said that when he came to die he got 
scared and recanted. A little while ago I offered 
a thousand dollars in gold to anybody who would 
prove it. That offer was accepted by a paper in this 
city. Then it backed out. Then it said it never 
accepted ‘the offer. Then it tried to prove that the 
charge was true. Then they backed down, and said 
fhey never believed it was true. Then I said: “Why 
did you try to prove it if you didn’t believe it ?” 
That paper finally said: “We did not believe he did 
recant; he died a blaspheming Infidel.” 

I don’t think there is half so much responsibility 
attached to dying as there is to living. When Ph 
come to die you can’t do anything except die. You 
can’t help.a friend, except to remember him in your 
will, The question is not to die right; the question 
is to live right; but it has been a favorite idea with. 
all religionists that when a man comes to die, if he 
lived without the aid of religion, the snakes of con- 
science will come to him. I think that when a man 
comes to die he goes back to the scenes of youth, to 
his childhood and his mother, and the innocence of- 
the time when the world was an unread volume. 
And I think that the Mohammedan who has been 
converted to Christianity, when he comes to die, in 
nine cases out of ten is a Mohammedan again. : 

These things prove nothing. But I wish .to say 

that Thomas Paine, when he came to die,.said: «Ñ 
have nothing to take back; I believe the doctrines I 
have preached.” ‘And although he was surrounded 
by ministers. and harassed by the orthodox, he was 
true to his own soul. He was seventy-three years of 
age; he was dying: almost friendless; ‘but he was 
true to himself, and he was unpopular.. There are 
very few who will. stay by a man through unpopular- 
ity. When the storm strikes you, the timid fly, and 
if a friend stays, he is a friend indeed: 
. He died almost alone, under a flag that he, as 
much as any other man, gave to the skies. He died. 
surrounded by those who hated and despised him; 
who endeavored to wring from. the lips of .death a 
recantation. . But, dying as he was, his soul stood 
erect to’the last moment. And here I have got the 
witnesses, and I took their depositions myself. . I.am. 
going to take plenty more of them. Iam going to 
settle this thing forever in this country. ese 
men must stop lying about Thomas Paine, or at the 
bar of public conscience I will convict them as com- 
mon liars, | ee wt 

When that wretched Infidel was dying, the emis- 
saries of the Church gathered about him to bring: 
home the wandering sheep, and even his physician, 
joined in the cry. The victim Jay helpless before 
them in the agonies of death, But nothing like a 
recantation could be. wrung from the brave lips of 


| Thomas Paine. I think there’ is enough. evidence; 


that this man was an Infidel to thé last moment, of 
his natural life. . Whenever you want the proof that 
he did not recant, you will find it in the N. Y, ` Où- 

server of Dec. 1, 1877, which says: “We have never 

said, nor have we ever supposed, that Paine recanted. 
his infidelity. The accounts agree in stating that, he. 
died a blaspheming Infidel.” When he was dying he: 
was infested by the orthodox, eager to obtain, a 

recantation; like unclean birds of prey crouching in 
the darkness, these jackals of superstition, these. . 
unclean beasts, are. the witnesses that orthodoxy ‘has 

produced to malign. the character of this generous. 
man. They have said that he was a defaulter in 

England, and I have. offered one thousand dollars 
for the proof. If itis so, the records there will show, 
it, and I will pay one thousand’ dollars in gold “for 
the proof. They have said -that his wife. was 
divorced from him on account of his éruel treatment 
of her, If it is so the records df the parish’ will. 
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show it, and I will pay one thousand dollars to any 
man if he will produce the proof. In the meantime 
I denounce it as an infamous lie. Let me say that 
there is not one word of truth;in the statements they 
have made that detracts from the courage, the man- 
hood, or the honor of Thomas Paine; not one word. 
_-They have pursued Paine to deter others from 
opposing the Church. They have said to me, 
“ Recollect the fate of Thomas Paine.” I am recol- 
lecting it. No, there has been no energy spared to 
` degrade Thomas Paine. I want to tell you what I 
have against the Church, They have imprisoned 
the human mind; in the name of. God they have 
burned usat the stake and consigned our‘souls to 
hell fire. They have confiscated our property and 
denied us the right to testify in courts of justice. 
Until the new Constitution of the state of Illinois was 
adopted I could not have testified in any court of 
justice in that State. If my wife and children had 
been murdered, and I had the proofs to convict the 
murderers, I would not have been permitted to state 
who did the murder. We have a Constitution now 
that aliows me to tell my story in the courts, and I 
helped to get it. You have refused us burial; you 
have robbed us of every right and inflicted every possi- 
ble wrong, and then you have fallen upon your knees 
and asked God to finish by roasting us in hell. Can 
. you wonder that we have denounced the tyranny and 
esuperstition that comes to us with hands stained with 
hutan blood? 

I deny that religion is the end of this life. Hap- 
‘piness is the thing—happiness, not in some other 
world or life, but now and here. 

Virtue is the subjection of passion to intellect; it 
is to act in accordance with your highest convictions: 
This truth Infidels have in all ages’ preached. They 
have handed the torch from one to the other; they 
have kept the fire of truth burning upon the altar. 

There can be no adoration without absolute lib- 

erty. True religion is the perfume of a grateful 
heart. Science is liberty; ignorance and superstition 
is slavery; knowledge is freedom. What do you 
want in exchange fora lie? If you get a fact fora 
lie, ought you not to be satisfied? We propose to 
give for falsehood and superstition facts, truth; in 
exchange for slavery of the mind we offer you lib- 
‘erty. That is all. Is not that enough? I say again, 
we want this life to be happy. Everything that 
gives us better houses, better food, better husbands 
and wives and children—all these things constitute 
what I call progress; they go to make us happy here 
with our wives and children and those we love now. 
Is there not some way to rescue the people from this 
superstition ? 

t seems to me that whoever cares to think about 
it must have some doubts as to the divine origin of 
the Scriptures. For 1800 years they have been on 
trial, and what has been accomplished? Will you 
jend a man money simply because he is a Christian 
and belongs to a church? Is there any bank in New 
York that will take a certificate of good standing in 
any church as collateral security for one dollar? 


The principal business of the day with great nations 
is to destroy one another. Millions of men have 
been killed in the name of religion, Every nation is 
groaning under the burthen of debt incurred in car- 
rying on wars-against other Christian nations, The 
world is covered with forts to keep Christians from 
killing Christians, and every sea is covered with iron 
monsters made to blow Christian brains into froth. 
Verily, it is sweet to see brethren dwell together in 
unity. There must-be some other way to civilize 
and humanize mau. We: have tried creed and dog- 
ma and superstition, aud they have failed miserably. 
Let us try liberty. We need free‘ thought, men of 
moral courage. We need have no fear. of being ridi- 
culed. On every hand the people are advancing. 
The men of sciénce—exploring the heavens and the 
earth and the gloomy caverns peopled with the 
demons of the past—are the angels of to-day. 
Science digs a clod from the earth and makes it into 
some great giant that turns with tireless arms the 
countless wheels of toil. 

Thomas Paine lived a long, laborious, and useful 
life, and the world is better for his having lived. 
His friends were untrue to him because he had been 
true to himself. He lost the respect of society by 
deserving it, If to be in advance of your time is 
to be great, he was great; if to discharge your duty 
in the presence of death is to be a hero, he was a 

‘hero. Slander cannot touch him;, hatred cannot 
touch him. A few, more years, a few more brave 
men, a few more steps in the path of progress, and 
„mankind will venerate and love the memory of the 
man who said, “ Any system of religion that shocks 


the mind of a child cannot be a true system.” A few} 


more years, a few brave men, and the world will do 
justice to the man who also said, “The world is my 
country; to de good is my religion.” A few more 
years, and every city of the great republic will learn 
“to love the memory of the man who first wrote, “The 
Free and Independent States of America,” 
Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you again. 


‘Tug SPIRITUAL Screnrisv ig advertised to soon reappear 
in magazine form. May its re-adyent and renewed life be 
auspicious yond prosperous. 


for its disintegration. What has become of the force 
employed to disengage—-as he would term it—the oxygen 
and hydrogen? Has the force used been converted through 
the process of incubation to oxygen and hydrogen ? and has 
the water ali been converted to another degree of intensity, 
and to magnetic and electric force and dissipated ? Who 
will tell ? Your correspondent is a fossil of the oldschool, 
and don’t know that the evolutionists have completely set 
aside the effete chemistry of the past three hundred years. 
If he is an evolutionist, he is such on the principle that a 
parrot isa talkist. If I were an evolutionist, I would be a 
whole one, if not, I would be the other kind of a scientist. 
I would not be both, mixed. The truth is that in decom- 
posing water, enough heat has been exhausted to account 
for all the oxygen and hydrogen produced. In quantity 
they are exact equivalents. I challenge him-to prove that 
the oxygen and hydrogen is the substance that composed 
the water and not the substance comprising the force. He 
can’t doit. His position is a mere theory. Ifit can be sus- 
tained, well and good; if not, my theorizing is at least as 
valuable as the effete theory he has presented. 

- If [take two parts hydrogen and one of oxygen, I can 
produce water if [ employ enough fire-light and heat to 
account for the water produced. I cannot evolve the water 
except I fecundate the light and heat employed with hy- 
drogen, the male element. By fecundating the force, by the 
forces obtained from the dissolution of the hydrogen, water 
is incubated. 

Now sir, what do I claim? simply that water is com- 
posed of light ang heat on one octave, and that hydrogen is 
light and heat on another octave, and that oneis male, and 
the other is female. 

There is no substance in the Universe that cannot be 
converted to some other and all other substances. 

The law of evolution is the law of transmutation, and in 
the process described by your correspondent, oxygen and 
hydrogen are evolved (created) not from nothing, but from 
the force by which the water is fecundated. I am sorry 
the world is so full of fools, but in my sorrow I do not for- 
get that they are an essential factor in God’s economy. 

Yours as ever, Cyrus ROMULUS. 


Informers. 


Mr. Eprror:—The business of an informer has always 
been considered by every one possessed of any decent self- 
respect to be a very disreputable one, but the manner in 
which this Anthony Comstock seems to be conducting it 
should merit the most righteousindignation of every decent, 
law-abiding citizen of our community. I am ingrained 
with that old-fashioned notion that the man that induces 
another to commit a crime is by far the greater offender. 
I send you some of Mr. Comstock’s wholesale transactions 
in this hisemanner of doing what he claims to be a legiti- 
mate business, but which I think to be far more mean and 
contemptible than robbing the dead of their grave-clothes. 
Perhaps I may be told that those are harsh words, for Com- 
stock is considered to be a most eminent Christian, im- 
bued with all the faith and graces of orthodoxy. Theo- 
retically he may be, but as it regards putting into- practice 
some of the sublime precepts of the New Testament, the 
veriest Atheist is by far his superior. His depraved nature 
seems to be in such a harmonious condition with obscene 
literature that he cannot appreciate the command, ‘' Cause 
not they brother to offend” Had I not exercised very con- 
siderable caution I might myself have been caught with his 
alluring and seductive bait. I received a letter last sum- 
mer from a country post-office in New Jersey, in which the 
writer offers some very complimentary ‘sayings to myself, 
stated that there was a considerable demand among the 
young men in the village and surrounding neighborhood 
for ‘‘French pictures,” and that he could dispose of a large 
number at a good profit; could I render him any assistance 
in procuring such goods? Ifso, I might send him a few 
samples with the prices. To pay for those samples $1 was 
enclosed. {sent in answer a postal card stating that I was 
not in the obscene literature business and that his dollar 
would be returned to him whenever he choose to call or 
send forit. The dollar is stillin my possession ready to be 
returned at any time to the rightful owner; but not to be 
sent to Post Office Box 49, Squan Village, N. J., or any 
other post-office in the United States. Now suppose ‘'God’s 
grace” had not been given me in sufficient measure to witi- 
stand the temptation of this crafty emissary of Satan? The 
readers of the Hagle would have read of my arrest as #dealer 
in obscene literature, and nothing I could have said or done 
would have prevented the stutute punishment for so doing 
from being inflicted on me. 

Willthe Hagle please inform me.under what clause of the 
Constitution the Government gets the authority for giving 
such great discretionary power to this Anthony Comstock? 
I have re-read the Articles of the Constitution very carefully, 
and I can only find that in the seventh clause the Sintes 
delegated to the General Governmenttue right to estabi::b 
“posto ces aad post-roads.” But this surely d es not 
give the Government the right to say as to my dealing/in 
literature of any kind whatever. Then who is to decide as 
to what is obscene ? I heard Dr. Talmage say in his ‘Taber- 
nacle that “Childe Harold was zemmed with obscenity like a 
May queen.” So under the Doctor’s ruling, T should be 
debarred from selling a copy of Lord Byron. Comstock 
claims that Dr. Trall’s “Sexual Pbysiology” iĝan obscene 
book, and that he has the power to arrest all who sell it. 
My attention was first directed to this work by a very fav- 
orable notice of it in the New York Tribune, at the time it 
had an able editor in the person of Horace Greely. Sirfce 
then L have sold many a copy. Has the Government the 
right by the Constitution to authorize Comstock to arrest 
me for so doing? “But of one thing we may feel assured, 
that a Government which fuds it necessary toemploy such 
spies and informers as this Anthony Comstock and his 
assistants cannot long retain the confidence and support of 
any rightly constituted citizen. Yours for decency, good 
order and good morals, but not according to the gospel of 
Anthony Comstock. wW. W. 


Brooklyn Bagle. 
— 


Mr. Feed Explains. 
Moravia, N. Y, Feb. 4, 1878. 


in, BENNETT, Dear Sir: Some one takes exception to 
my statement concerning hydrogen. He says it is well 
known that water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen in 
certain definite proportions. To say that hydrogen is the 
water producer is untrue. He hopes thet Tam sufficiently 
open to conviction4o believe the evidence of my senses, 
and then {proceeds to instance a simple chemical experi- 
ment, which he believes upsets my position completely. 
The fact that the word hydrogen rendered into English is 
“ water-producer,” he does not dare to question, Isit 
scientific to call the substance ia question water-producer 
(hydrogen) when it is actually Serene else ee ion 
he or any other pergon:'employs the term in [hat relation, |; J PEN í | 84, 
che eat tie adean HERT R But with the same | ae for Be ee ale or Pe ale ube nee 
consistency of all so-called scientists, he says hydrogen |- 4, Zoroas 1300 aries before Christ. Ibid, p. 180. 
water-producer—is not hydrogen-water-producer, Why nena ae Assyrian discoveries of George Smith 
does tia: not;.lNes.a Tene delont hs EOT 0 TS kaoba er auhndantly prove that the oldest portion of the oldest 
and communicate to the w a TO Tf it is not, book of the “Old Testament” is a mere afterthought of 
PE e a shben of water I see he has | the “tile-writing account of creation” which he broug 


Pa p H & 
forgotten some things. Mr. Bennett says the Universe is to light. 


Answers to Inquirers. 


QuestTion.—Which is the best history of the Crimean 
War? Answer.— Kinglake’s ‘‘History of the Crimean 
War” is accounted the best. ; 

Ques. 2, — Where was the ship Alabama built and equip- 
ped with men and ammunition? Ans.—The ‘‘Alabama”’ 
wes built and equipped in England. 

Ques. 3.— Which is the most reliable history of Ireland? 
Ans.—Sullivan’s “History of lreland” and ‘‘ New Ire- 
land” are accounted the most reliable. 

Ques. 4.—At what time waa the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary made an article of faith? Ans.—The 
formal definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Uoncep- 
tion (which had already been a ‘‘ floating” article of faith 
for several centuries) took place in December, 1854, and 
was confirmed by the Ecumenical Council of 1869-70. 

W. H. C.—I wish you would in your next issue give a 
catalogue of all the writings you know of that are older 
than the Bible; also the names of the authors, together 
with dates. -47s.—Colenso and other scholarly and patient 
investigators fix the era of the very oldest Bible writers at 
from 1100 to 1060 before Christ, with the possibility that 
the dates were considerably later than that. It is simple 
nonsense to-day to call Moses the author of the Penta- 
teuch, or even & historical character. Usher's Chronol- 
ogy is nothing but the bosh of credulous pedantry, and no 
respectable Bibliologist now gives it the least credence. 
But whoever wrote the ancient Hebrew books, their an. 
tiquity is far inferior to a huge mass of other old writings, 
as will be seen from the following :— 

1. “No nation has ever equalled them (the Egyptians) in 
their love fur recording all human events and transactions. 
š . Every year, month, and day had its record, and 
tbus Egypt is the monumental land of tbe earth. Bunsen 
says that ‘ the genuine Egyptian writing is at leass old as 
Menes, the founder of the Empire; perhaps three thousand 
years before Christ.’ No other human records, whether of 
India or China, go back so far.” Clarke’s “Ten Great Re- 

iri n 

e The Eana have sacred books of great antiquity 
and a rich literature extending back twenty or thirty 
centuries.” Ibid, p. 85. A i 

3. “The authentic history of China commences & me 
two thousand years before Christ, and a thousand years in 
this history is like a century iu that of any other people. 
The ora) language of China has continued the same that it 


i mate antiquity of the poor 
here, matter is here, force is here. These he claims to be| Where is now the consum q 


ible? ` 
tangible, appreciable substances. . Biore G. G.—A friend of mine and myself disagree, affirm 
In the disintegration of water, we obtain two parts by- 7 


that Edison's Phonograph is a reality ; he denies it, saying 
drygen, one part oxygen. °H. O. are the symbols of the 


it is nothing but a myth. We leave i to Iis Fea 
supposed formula of water, I can assure the correspondent | answer. t Ans.—Since the appearance of ou 
who is disturbed at my declaration that there is at least one 


Trinity of Inventions,” Mr. Edison has ee Eho 
quality of force in a definite proportion exhausted in the 
process of disintegratiqn. J, of course, allude to the heat 


e assembly in the Cooper in te i 

E Sne who sad present wil} readily testify to its 
the gentleman employs to heat his gun-barrel, Heat is em 
ployed to disengage the two substances. Heat is also lib- 


satisfactorily performing all that we have claimed for it. 
erated, but not of thesame degree of tension as that ysed 


i 1 i i ner perfecting 
is, however, engaged in still furt 1 
i Tia vosstbilities are almost incalculable. Your friend 


will have to stand the oysters. 


BG 


“The Truth Seeker, February 9, 1878. — 


Currency and Finnie, 


Margaret Chappellsmith and: her Political 
Economy. 


Bro. BENNETT: Iam very much surprised atthe position 
and arguments of-Mrs. Chappelismith, as i would have bet 
(if I had been in the business) ten dinners for, a poor fam- 
ily that she would have been on the other side of the 
house, and. in favor of the laborer, whereas she is on the 
side of the millionaire and his oppressive agents, the mon- 
eyed class, 

She quotes t 
those in moderate circumstances lies in a plentiful supply 
of money,” (at a low rate of tnierest) “which will pay 
every variety of debt. 
To which I add the italics, and cry amen, amen, loud and 
long, 

I quote from Mrs. O.: “How can any increase of 
paper money, or any substitution of silver coin for gold 
rectify this-? Our manufactories and other seats of indus- 
try do not now sustain the number of laborers which they 
formerly did; but this is not caused by a want of what 
passes for money. We have abundant evidence that such 
circulating medium is being lessened in amount by those 


who issue it, because there is not a demand for the supply: 
If there were more of it, it could pass 
into the hands of the poor men only if they could obtain; 
employment; and to replace the workingman in the condi- 


there is of it! 


tion he has been used to, his wages must have a nominal 
increase in proportion to the increase of the currency ; and 
that could only be if the demand for laborers was some- 
what equal to, or in excess of the number of laborers that 
need employment.” : 

lam sorry that such erroneous philosophy should ‘gain’ 


the credence it does with people who, we would suppose,’ 


could reason deeper and see clearer. The poor of the 
country have this same idea in various forms. 
there ig too much money, but if you ask if they ever had; 


too much, the answer is no! They say there is too muchi 


labor-saving machinery, it throws the laborer out of work.. 
Ask them, if on the whole the price of labor has not been; 
constantly rising ever since labor-saving was introduced +?! 


They will answer, yes, which contradicts their other asser- 


tion flatly ! 
dogs have raided upon, and scattered in all directions, andi 


are perfectly bewildered and know not what to do, and so siti 


down alone with their miserable solace of rum and tobac-. 


co, instead of uniting together and driving the dogs out, 
who in this case are represented by the small capitalists: 
who are driven to the wall and crushed to death by the! 
great capitalists who control Congress and make money! 
plenty or scarce as best suits their ‘whims, . i 


Mrs. Chappellsmith’s theories, In 1865, there was in round: 
numbers $2,100,000,000 of circulating money in the Unitedi 


States, besides the ‘circulation of gold and silver west ofi 


the Rocky Mountains, which is not reckoned in the ac- 
count. Does anybody remember to have heard it said that 
money was over-abundant in 1865, 66, 67, or 68? We only; 
had then about forty to forty-five dollars per head,’ 
whereas it is said France has sixty dollars per head now. : 

In 1865 it is well remembered that labor was all em. 
ployed and well paid. ‘Yes, and the money was all: 
employed and well paid also at that time. Then ‘why: 
did the money kings (for such they are) reduce the vol- 
ume and stop the wheels of manufacture, trade and com- 
merce, a8 they did? „Mrs. C. tells us there was, or isi 
now no demand for labor. I say sheis most terribly mis- 
taken! Iwil tell you why! It isa statistical fact that 
the real wealth of a nation only increases at the annual 
rate of three per cent. What becomes of all the other, 
ninety-seven per cent? It is consumed by the laborers, 
the wear and tear of machinery, the losses by fire, and a 
thousand ways. .Did you ever think that human beings 
consume so near all they produce? This being a fact, 
then, let me ask the over-productionists how soon we can 
produce enough a head to last even one year ? 

Will Mrs, C. please explain ? 

Rememember, thisis the case now, with all our too much 
machinery and too much labor. The Monetary Commission 
on this point very aptly remarks that ‘‘ without constant 
reproduction, mankind would soon be stripped of all their 
moveable possessions.” 

Agreeing that it reauires the constant employment of all 
the labor of the country to supply the necessaries, exclusive 
of the enjoyments, pleasures, and luxuries of life which all 
would indulge in if they could obtain them even by labor, 
now, where are your idle laborers? And why are they 
idle ? 

I will tell you! 
sophistry by doing so, it is a conscientious duty to do it, 

I have proven there is no need to be idle, even to earn a 
fair living for all. , I have shown that all would live some- 
what extravagantly if they had the opportunity! Then, in 


the name of humanity, why preach enforced idleness 


while so much remains undone? 

Another crying need for all the labor and labor- -saving 
machinery that can be introduced for the next centennial 
exhibition’ is urgently called for, to enable us tu produce 
enough to live on, even economicaily, and save a portion 
of the above three per cent., to reduce the atoful debts that 
stare us out of countenance on all sides. 

You must remember the real wealth, which only gathers 
at the rate of three per cent. per annum, is ali we have to 
reduce debt with, and debt is being increased’ fearfully 
fast. I just read a stutement to-day, showing that the 


dabb of 180 cities of this Goualry, where we daily hear the! 


a 


“The interest of the poor man, and. of 


TRUTE BEEKER, Jan. 5, 1878.” 


They say: 


They are just like a flock. of sheep which thel] : 


pathy with them, I would not wonder at her. 


Although I- must upset all Mrs. O's] 


cry of over-abunndance, aggregates the enormous sum of 
-$644,000,000, and that of this amount $420,060,000 has. been 
contracted during the last ten years, 

i Do you think it necessary to go to work soon to earn the 
interest and principal of that frightful sum, seeing that 
labor must earn every dollar of it, and that labor consumes 
ninety-seven per cent. of all her products, machinery and 
all,.in their production? 

Will you talk such utter fallacy any more, as too many 
laborers, too much machinery, too much money? 

When labor is well paid it consumes a mych greater 
amount then when not earning anything; but when idle, it 
will soon strip the country of ‘‘all its moveable possess- 
ions.” 

Stop all labor, and it would be but a short time before 
the Vanderbilts and the Rothschilds would be first-class 
tramps. So, continue the present stagnation by the con- 
traction and resumption curses, and the well-to-do of all 
classes must eat up all they have, and turn out beggars. 

KK How can we stay the fearful scourge? 

Simply by returning to the policy which we had in 1865. 
Every one disposed to do well could then do so; we had 
plenty of cash and no inflated currency. As the ‘contrac- 
tionist and gold-dealer tell us, this is a plot of the bond- 
holders, who were the oniy persons who demanded con- 
traction in 1866 and resumption in 1873,. These cursed acts 
reduced the volume of currency to less than $700,000,000 at 


this time, and have put it out of the power of enterprising 


men to employ capital, and so cannot employ labor. The 
cause of idle money now, of which there is far more talk 
than reality, is because the contraction of money years 
ago almost stopped the business of the country; this threw 


ij laborers out of employment by millions; this made tramps, 


beggars, and criminals by thousands, where all would 
have had employment if it had not been for the accursed 
and beggar-making policy of contraction, uncalled for by 
the people and unneeded by the financial condition of the 
country. So it is true, and will remain true to the end of 
time, that “‘ the interest of the poor man and those in mod- 


erate circumstances lies in a plentiful supply of money |= 


which will pay every variety of debt,” and that money so 
'| plentiful and cheap that every man who has property to 
pledge can get the use of his fair proportion of it—say fifty 


-per cent, of the value of his real estate—and pay not more 


than three per eent. for it. 

It would be. like a genial summer shower upon the 
parched ground; the employer, consumer, and laborer 
would all. be blessed, and the tramps could again return 
homeward, be employed, and happy. 

Too much money! . 

Mrs. ©. says: ‘‘ As the money now waiting for use can- 
not find profitable employment, any addition to it could 
be used only by rash or dishonest speculators, who would 
rush into schemes that wiser and honest men would 


.4,, | avoid.” 
Now let me state a few facts, and see if they agree with, 


If Mrs, O. were a banker, or large bondholder, which her 
arguments either show her to be, or at least to be in sym- 
But sup- 
posing her to be in sympathy with the laborers, whose 
bleeding feet leave their tracks upon the dusty road, I do 
not conceive what she does mean, 

Two years ago I met. a gentleman who resided in Iowa.: 
We conversed on finance. He said that money was 


‘| worth whatever it would command in the market, and 


frequently mentioned fifteen per cent. I asked if fifteen 
was common to pay in Iowa. “Oh,” he exclaimed, “that 
is. nothing ; ; I have plenty loaned at thirty“ per cent. per 
annum.’ 

Now, mark, that was since the depression of puies 
and the consequent over-abundance of money, as Mrs. C 
tells. us, 

Ihada circular put in my hand the other day, which 
was issued by a responsible broker of this city, offering 
the best of landed security for. money, and ten per cent, 
per annum for it. Now, if the broker pays me ten per 
cent., what willit cost the man who borrows it? Wil 
Mrs, C. solve that, and afterward tell us what is the cause 
of money ‘demanding from ten to seventy-five per cent, in 
the West, which is well known to he true ? 

No! this cry of too much money is one of the most ter- 
rible blinds and frauds that are used to make the poor sit’ 
in starvation and misery to-day. 

Ihave been told that a savings bank in our town had 
more money than it could loan. Fwent to a director 
to inquire for it and he told me they had none to loan, 
although I had a first mortgage on the best kind of prop- 
erty to offer. Iwas up in the rich county of Chester, Pa., 
last fall, and was told that fifty dollars in bonds and six per 
cent interest was paid for $1,000. 

And this is the testimony all the time. 

. Well then, say you, is there really no money idle ? Yes, 
always some idle, some times all night, and over Sunday. - 

By the last Comptroller’s report of the U. 8. Treasury, 


‘we havea little statement throwing light on this dark ques- 


tion of too much money. 

October 1st, 1877, the National Treasury held $336,000,000 
of Government bonds, to secure the notes of the National 
Banks, The people, the labor of the country, pay 
$16,000,000 interest for those same bonds, on which the 
banks issue $291, 000,000 for circulation as money, and on 


that money the labor of the country pays interest for 


$891,000,000. Hence the labor of the country pays inter- 
est on, first, $336,000,000 worth of bonds as security for 
bank notes, then pays interest on $891,000,000 of loans 
from the banks to the people, which makes tha labor of 
the country pay interest at six percent, to the banks for 
$936,000,000, more than there is in existence. 

Does that look like too much money ? Does that chow 
abundance of idle money ? ` 

You are paying to bankers for the use of one dollar the 


-place of realities. 


‘interest on four dollars, which haken’ ‘the’ fiterebt't tio’ the 
banks about ‘twenty-four per cent, for the money invested. 

- Mrs. ‘©., these are awful and most ruinous facts'to' the 
labor of the country, Our banking ‘system is ore of'the 
grandest bonanzas for the bankers and one of the ‘Girent 
woes for the people that ever fattened‘a tyrant. : : 

“Tt is time the people knew who their oppressors are, that 
they might throw them off and get a fair share’ of the 
fruits of their labor. But this can not be done While we 
are forced to pay twenty or thirty per cent. for the’ iss of 
money to exchange values with, and pay labor: Ybu 
might as well say a water mill will run without water ag to 
say there is plenty of money at this time. 

I quote: ‘** Then in what.are farmers to be benefited by 


their obtaining a higher nominal price for their products?” . 


The above is another piece of blinding sophistry, through 
which the poor laborers can’t see, and so are cheated again 
out of their share, and go-to bed hungry. It means, as 
they often put it, what difference if wages are fifty cents a 
day, if everything else is.low in proportion ? . It looks very 
plausible at first sight,.like the fabled apples, which: on 
tasting proved to be ashes and gall. Wages are very low 
just now, but are all other things low in proportion ? | No! 
I think not, The utter fallacy of the above idea and fraud 
is shown.by the following ‘incident ; 

Many years ago a son of the land of potatoes was in the 
market in Philadelphia, and he asked the price of a pair 
of fine fowls. The market-woman said they were fifty 
cents, ‘Och! my good lady,” exclaimed the: man, “I 
can buy them in Ireland for six cents.” With natur#l in- 
-dignation, the woman asked him why he did not stay in 
Ireland? ‘Why, be jabers,” said he, “I had no six cents 
to buy them with!” . 

And this is true when there is no labor. The poor 1 man 
Can buy. nothing, though houses are a penny & piece. 
Make money plenty, that makes labor plenty, then the 
man can buy plenty at good prices, and it is better for 
everybody. 8. MARSHALL. 

Wilmington, Del., Jan. 18, 1878. : 


+ The Labor Question. 


Hard Times—The Cause and Cure. 


Evitor TRUTH SEEKER: In your issue of Jan. 5, 
appeared an article on the ‘‘Labor Question” by Mr. 
‘Eugene Macdonald. That gentleman’s views on the sub- 
ject blend harmoniously with those of my friends—who 
are also readers of your matchless sheet—with whom I rig- 
orously disagree. I therefore desire, if you will do me 
the honor to permit me, to call their attention, and the 
‘attention of your readers to the article above referred to, 
believing I can in this manner convince many of them of 
the erroneous fallacies to which many writers attribute 
the hard times. 

Thinkers are the lights of progress; where these lights 
‘shine not, the world is dark, and phantoms snpply the 
Writers are supposed to be thinkers, 
and assertions from the popular ones are gulped by the 
masses as facts. Thus credulity invites its own ruin, and 
the fall of nations. Writers, then, should ¢iénk when 
they write, and readers should think when they read. 

When we know where the root of an evil is, we may 
apply the remedy, and not tiil then, for pruning the 
branches gives strength to the tree—andrthat is what hun- 
dreds. of writers are doing to-day. It probably might 
relieve some of us from protracted thought if Mr. Mecdon- 
ald will give. an explanation of that sentence which he 
thinks conveys a fact that ‘‘no one can successfully dispute,” 
but which appears to me as something that amounts to 
nothing, It reads thus; ‘‘A country where every person 
had a moderate competence could not suffer from ‘hard 


times.” g 


If by that he means that a country. where avery person 
in it had an everlasting, ever-renewing supply of all things 
necessary for their comfort, could not suffer from hard 
times, he is clearly understood; but where is such a coun- 
try?.. Does anyone know? I wish I knew; J’d surely emi- 
grate there, post haste, and take the cath of allegiance. Is 
it not just as true to say that in a country where. it is 
always light no one can suffer from darkness; for as dark- 
ness is the absence of light, is not want, in this case, the 
absence of plenty? 

Again, he says: ‘‘ Another statement which our learned 
political economists will not question, is, that: there: are 
more men in this country than thereis work for.” That, 
in one sense, is true, and, in every sense ashame to Amer- 
ican intelligence. 

Asa proof cf the above statement, Mr. Macdonald tells 
us, like hundreds of others, that ‘ the market at present is 
glutted. ” True, and our bellies are stinted, and our rags 
whip us nearly to death, Š 

Another syrface fact the gentleman puts forth i is, that ‘‘a 
man with two children can live cheaper than ` a man with 
seven.” We can reversé the proposition by i Ba) ing, a man 
with seven children creates’ more demand’ in market than 
a man with two, for while the one calls for only two pairs of 


shoes, the other calls for seven, and all other things like- A 


wisen proportion. ; 

It is unfair to accuse parents for having more chililren 
than they can support before you give them a fair trial by. 
way of steady employment. ` That the world can only 
support a certain number of inhabitants, and that its nuin- 
bers are daily increasing, are facts which. it is high time to 
consider. But before we assert that the present state of 
affairs is in consequence. of an over-population in the 
world, we ought to first make the best use of its ‘produc- Í 
tive resources. i 

Mr, Macdonald asserte that the causes of the present 


stata of society are to be found in rum, religion, and 
‘tobacco, Since he previously asserted that there are more 
men in the country than there is work for, I fail to see 
wherein he can expect'a cure for the disease by stopping 
‘the manufacture’ of, tobacto and the,distilling of liquor, 
Where would’ the tobacconists. an@ all those’ engaged in 


the rim traffic find employment ?” cae 

The cause is not there, ‘nor in the other part of his argu- 
ment—the begetting too many children through the religion 
taught by the priests, nor yet in the building of costly 
churches, magnificent, cathedrals, etc. ` Had all our labor- 
ing people been constantly employed, failing then to pro- 


duce the wants ofall the’ people, we might with some cer.. 


tainty have attributed the hard times to that cause—the 
building'of costly churches, etc.—by` neglecting the pro- 
duction of‘our more immediate'waats. ‘But such is-not the 
case. Ce oe a a Ty BEES Te cae to 
- Rum, religion, and tobacco are poisonous vines, but not 
the great tree of evil that overshadows our’ beautiful land. 
The proper cure for these, I fear, lies in a very: slow pro. 
cess of evolution; they can be uprooted only by educa- 
tion and a practical endorsement of the proper laws of 
propagation. Poa vege SS 
The universal advancement of all truth is the universal 
cure for all evil. Truth is apparently stern, but it is 
grand and beautiful, forin it abides the prince of peace 
and the queen of harmonies, and if we would find truth we 
must search for it. Find out what has stopped the demand 
for all manner of produce, and you find the cause of our 
people’s affliction. The people, as wellas being the produc. 
ing, are the consuming element, and. the people are 
deprived of the means of purchasing their requirements. 
In the truth of that.last sentence lies. the cause of the 
idle millions who are daily increasing, and surely will, if 
relief comes not soon, teach the world the lesson that the 
bees must not be abused, or tampered with too much, or 
they will swarm and sting. ` The fact that the people can- 
not, through being deprived of the means, purchase their 
requirements, is the true interpretation of our over-pro- 
duction. 


By an idle bench sits the ragged shoemaker; by a motion: | 


less loom sits the shoeless weaver; the manufacturers and 
producers of everything are at a standstill, and everybody 
is in need of. everything; transportation has greatly 
decreased and political wise men cry. out, over-speculation 
in railroad building. ite 

Give us a plentiful medium of exchange ; a paper money 
fills the bill. Get itinto circulation by means of internal 
improvements, for until it gets into the hands of the 
people, the masses, a cure is impossible. Greenbacks will: 
cost the Government nothing, not even for the paper to 
stamp, ‘ Internalimprovements will be-all clear gain to the 
nation ; for when Government, which is the people, says 
greenbacks shall be the money of the country, everything 
will be paid in them, and everybody will accept it.- 


The sooner this is brought about, the sooner will’ every. 


thing become prosperous and everybody happy. The 
longer the present financial system runs, the less prosper- 
ous we shall become, the more failures will take place in 
every interprise, and every branch of industry; the more 
men will be thrown out of employment, the more hunger 
and cold will continue to make drear and desolate the 
sunny homes of “this delicious land.” ; 

Does not everybody tell us that the market is glutted 
with every kind of production? Does not everybody 
admit that'the producers are thrown idle on that account? 
And does not common sense teach us that this glut must be 
removed by the people? “We are compelled to cease pur- 
chasing because we håve no money ; and we are compelled 
to remain idle because: we cannot purchase; then why 


don't the people command their servants to issue money, . 


and get it into the hands of the purchasing element—the 
masses, oo o0 PE - . 
When that is done, the whole. machinery will be set in 
motión, Merchants will begin to sell- their goods, calling 
‘for more from the manufactories. -Manufactories.will. be 
get in motion to supply the demand, and men be employed 
again, Transportation will increase, and railroads prove a 
good investment. Iron will be in demand once more, and 
coal to smelt it Everybody will: again be employed, and 
songs of joy: will rise:on.every breeze, a cheerful word will 
fall from every tongue, a happy smile illumine. every face, 


and our land become.a perfect paradise. ,. f i 
i : ROBERT CUMMING. 


Judson, Kansas, Jan. 15, 1878. aA eee 


Communications. 


<< Bob Ingersoll’s: Inconsistencies. | 

' Mr. Ebrror: | As’ Mr, Ingersoll persists in ‘being 
inconsistent, let. me persist a little’ in‘ poirfting out 
some of his inconsistencies : ee 
1. He styles himself a “Liberali? or “ Free- 


thinker,” advocating “/reé-thought,” and then places: 


.a barrier ‘ofi seventy-five ‘cents between: every man 
in the universe ‘and the sound of his‘voice: — 
2. He days‘he'respect every man who. thinks for 
himself, ‘though ‘he: may’ differ from him,.while with 
almost thé'same breath'lig declares he has no respect 
for any man who believes’ in # Hell, =" = 7 
8.” He flotirishes’ the ‘title’ of “Colonel,” when it 
does not appear from Grdeley’s, Headley’s, Lossing’s, 


or Draper’s' History of the-late Civil Wat; that: he 


“led or even followed ‘anybody to victory... ` 


‘4, He articulates fast and ‘furiously about the 
_ “liberty of ‘man, woman; and child:™:: This would 
‘come from ‘him with more’ grace if he had’ not been 

on the pro-slavery side in the campaign of 1860.. 


The Truth Seeker, Febmary. 9,4878. 


5. He has gone: over the usual stock-in-trade 
about Paine’s sérvices to the cause of Independence. 
But why was he so anxious to ignore the-fact that 
during the period of’ the. Revolution, Paine pre- 
tended to be a believer in the Christian religion, and 
that his infidelity did not break out until about the 


“an apostate or an impostor,” and when he took.to 
the bottle and Mrs. Bonneville? — eee a 
a G. H. HUMPHREY. 
New York, February 4th, 1878 P 
Crimes. and Cruelties of Christianity. 
_ BY B. FB.’ UNDERWOOD.—CONTINUED, ` 
__ Skepticism advanced more slowly in Scotland ‘than in 


England, and Captain Burt, in his “letters from the North’ 


of Scotland,” observes that in that country the belief in 
witchcraft was quite commion at a time when it was aban- 
doned by the educated classes of England, He visited ’the 
country in 1730, and speaks‘of a woman who was burnt as 
late as 1727 (vol. i. p. 227-77). ‘In 1778,” says Macaulay, 


| “the Divines of the Associated Presbytery passed à resolu- 


tion declaring their belief in witchcraft, and expressing 
deep regret at the skepticism that was common” (Hist. of 
England, vol. iii, p. 706), Sp N TE : 

The history of persecution fer witchcraft in: Scotland is. 
terrible. oS 

“t In other lands the superstition was mixed with much 
‘of imposture; in Scotland it appears to have been entirely 
undiluted. It was produced.by the teachings of the clergy, 
and it was everywhere fostered by their persecutions, 
Eagerly, passionately, with a thirst for blood that knew no 
merey, with a zeal that never tired, did they accomplish 
their task. Assembled insolemn synod, the'college of Aber- 
deen in 1603 enjoined every minister to take two.of the 
elders of his parish and make a subtle and. privy inquisi- 
-tion” and to question all the parishioners upon oath.as to 
their knowledge of witches. Boxes. were placed in the 
churches.for the express purpose of receiving accusdtions. 


Whena woman had fallen under. suspicion the minister. 


from the pulpit denounced her by name, exhorted the 
parishioners to give evidence against her, and prohibited 
any one, from sheltering her. Jn the same spirit he exerted 
a power which was given hiy by a parochial organization 
elaborated perhaps. more. skillfully then any other in 
Europe. Under these circumstances the witch cases seem 


to have fallen almost entirely into the hands of the clergy; |: 


they were the leading Commissioners, before them confes- 
sions weretaken. They were the acquiesting witnesses or thie 
directors of the torture by which those confessions. were 
elicited ” (Hist. Rat. vol, i, p, 145) 0 


These tortures were of the worst possible character. ‘Ef 
the witch was obdurate, the first, and it was said, the most’ 
effectual method of obtaining confession was by what was 
termed ‘waking her.’ An iron bridle or hoop: was bound 
across her face, with four prongs, which were thrust into 


her mouth. It was fastened behind to the wall by a chain,. 


in such a manner that the victim was unable to lie down; 
and in this position, she was sometimes kept for severa! 
days whilémen were constantly with her to prevent. her 
from closing her éyes for a moment in sleep. Partly in 
order to effect this object and partly to discover the uni- 
versal mark which was the sure sign of a witch, long pins 


were thrust into her body. Atthe same time, as it was a 


saying in Scotland that a witch would never ‘confess while 
she could drink, excessive thirst was often added’ to her 
tortures, Some prisoners have been ‘waked > for five nights, 
one it is said even for nine, But other and perhaps worse 
tortures were in reserve. The principal that were habit- 
ually applied were the pennywinkles, the boots and the 
caschielawis. The first was a kind of thumbscrew; the 


second was a frame in which the leg was inserted, and in’ 


which it was broken by wedges, driven in by a hammer; 
the third was alsô an iron frame for the leg, which was 
from time to. time heated over a: brazier. Fire-matches 
were sometimes applied tothe body of the victim. We read 
in a contemporary legal register of one who was kept in 
‘vehement torture’ in the caschielawis, and of another who 
remained in the same frightful machine for eleven days, and 
eleven nights, whose legs were broken daily for fourteen 
days in the boots, and who was so scourged that the whole 
skin was torn fromthe body. This was, itis true, an eX- 
treme case, but it was.only an excessive application of th 
common torture.” Doa : 
How many confessions were ,extorted, and how many 
victims perished by these means, it is now impossible to 
say.. A vast number of depositions have beem preserved, 
but they were only taken before a single court, and many 
others took cognizance of the crime. We know that in 
1662, more than & hundred and fifty persons were accused 
of witchcraft, and that in the preceding year no less than 
fourteen commissioners had been issued for the- trials. 
After these facts it is scarcely necessary to notice how one 


1678 nine others 


ing together at, Leith, in 1664, or how in othe 
| AŬ Earl of Mar, 


were condemned ‘in a single day. 


| (who appears to have been the only person sensible of the 
inhumanity of the proceedings), tells us how, with a. 


piercing yell, somé women once broke, half burnt, from the 
slow fire that consumed ‘hem, struggled for a moment 
with despairing energy, among the spectators, but soon 


cence, sank writhing in agony amid the flames (Ibid, p. p. 
145, 148). Shee 


‘tortures, bué that word was never spoken, 


The clergy, h 
thë persecution, The ascendency they had obtained was 


boundless, and in this respect their power was entirely un- 
disputed. ‘One word ‘from them might have arrested Lire 


Kade z 


time when he called Washington a “hypocrite,” 


so uñalloyed and:so intense. 
icism that nerves the soul against danger, and almost steels 
the body against torments. Not for them the assurance of 


traveler casually mentions having seen nine women burn.. 


With shrieks of blasphemy and wild protestations of inno- 


all over Scotland, applauded and stimulated: 


BY 


implies not merely a mental aberration, but also a cal- 
lousness of feeling which has rarely been attained in along 
career of vice. Yet. these were men who had often shown, 
in the most trying circumstances, the highest and the most 
heroic vittues. .. . «` Itis not on them our-blame should 
fall, it ison the system that made them what they were, . 
They were but illustrations of the great truth, that when — 
men have come to regard acertain class of their fellow- 
creatures as doomed by the Almighty to eternal and ex- 
cruciating agonies, and when their theology directa their 
minds with ‘intensé and realizing earnestness to the con- 


templation of such agonies, the result will be an indiffer- 
-ence to the suffering of those whom they deem the enemies 


of their God, as absolute as itis perhaps possible for human 


- | nature to attain (Ibid, p. 149, 150). 


It is probable that no class of victims endured sufferings 
Not for them the wild fanat- 


a glorious eternity that has made the martyr look with exul- 
tation on the rising flame, as on the Elijah’s chariot thatis 
to bear his soul to heaven. Not for them the solace of 


lamenting friends, or the consciousnes that their memories 
would be cherished and honored by posterity, 
alone, hated and unpitied. They were deemed by all man- 
kind the worst of criminals. 
from them as taintedand accused. The superstition they had 
imbibed in. childhood, blending with the illusions of age, 
and with the horrors of their position, persuaded them in 
many cases that they were indeed the bond slaves of Satan, 
and were about to. exchange their torments upon earth for 
an agony, that was as excruciating, and was eternal, 


They died 


Their very kinsmen shrank 


And 
besides all this, we have to consider the terrors which the 


belief must have spread through the people at large; we 
have to picture the anguish of the mother as she imagined 
jit was in the power of one she offended to blast in a 


moment every object of her affection; We have to conceive, 
above aul, the awful shadow that the dread of accusation 


must have thrown on the enfeebled faculties of age, and the 


bitterness it must have added to desertion and to solitude. 
All these sufferings were the result of a single superstition 
which the spirit of Rationalism has destroyed (Ibid, p. p. 
158-4), ` 

That this superstition is taught in the Bible, and that all 
these tortures and executions, together with thousands of 
which no record is preserved, were in obedience to the 
comm wd, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” do not 
admit of doubt and cannot be denied by any candid mind. 

if we would attempt to form an adequate idea of the evil 
effects of the persecuting spirit of Christianity; we must 
not forget the sad fate of the thousands of the Freethinkers 
who Within the past two hundred years have been tortured, 
hshged, beheaded, impaled, and burned alive for their 
opinions; men like Giordano Bruno, who was hunted for 
his Infidelity from Italy, Geneva, Paris, England, and 
Germany, imprisoned and afterwards burned at Rome, for 
Atheism, February 17, 1600; Julius Vanini, who was 
burned at Toulouse in 1619, as ‘‘an impious and obstinate 
Atheist”; Casimir Leszynski, a Polish kuight, who was 
burned at Warsaw, ‘‘for denying the being and providence 
of God” ; Stephen Dolet, a printer and bookseller, who 
was burnt at Paris for Atheism in 1546 ; Matthew Hamount, 
who was burnt at Norwich, England, for denying Christ 
was a Savior, in 1579. Nor should we forget the multitude 
of Infidels who have languished in prisons on account of 
their views: men like Woolston, who was fined and put in 
prison, where he died in 1782, for writing ‘Four Dis- 
courses.on the Miracles of our Savior”; Richard Carlile, 
who in the second quarter of the present century was im- 
prisoned in England over nine years for delivering Liberal 
lectures and publishing the writings of Thomas Paine; 
Robert Taylor, who was heavily fined and imprisoned one 
year in England, in 1881, for delivering lectures against - 
Christianity; and Abner Kneeland, who was imprisoned 
three months in Boston, as late as 1838, for offering, as it 
was falsely charged, disbelief in God. These are but a few of 
the hundreds whose names could be given, and whose ex- 
perienées have been described by him in stating the facts of 
his own case: l 

t Christians set watch upon me ; Christians defamed, falsi- 
fed and slandered me ; Christians informed against me ; 
Christians surrounded me with a mock trial governed by 
mock laws and legal fictions; by Christian pay were the 
hireling lawyers retained ; by Christian witnesses, was I 
confounded ; by Christian newspapers misrepresented ; by 
Chrisiian juries found guilty ; by Christian judges con- 
demned ; and a Christian public stood by and never inter- 
ceded during my long, cruel, and humiliating imprison- 


ment.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


$$ 

Mx. Goss, the eminent géologist, in a recent paper on 
the fossil insects of the secondary peried, has‘shown that 
these are rarely met with in British strata, and the princi- 
pal apecimens of the Continent of Europe have been taken 
from the Swiss Alps or from the Solenhofen slate of Ba- 
varia. -No new, forms have been met with differing so 
much from those of existinginsects as to require a new 
order for their classification, such as had to be done in 
the case of the fossils of vertebrate animals, for example, 


_ In districts of the country where the cold is neither long 
nor intense, @ suggestion of a Danish journal may be found 
useful in obtaining a supply of ice for summer use. When 


the ice is forméd on a suitable stream, pond, or lake, make 


holes in the ice end insert portable pumps in them. From 
time to the pump up as much water as will cover the sur- 
face of theice. The thin strata of water will soon freeze, 
aud ice a foot thick can be harvested, where other wise 
ouly cakes of about two inches in thickness could be gati- 


Their conluct cited, 


a 
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Indexes. 


Tt is probably as unpleasant for us to refer to per- 
sonal matters as for the average of editors, but if 
our readers will bear with us this time we will 
endeavor not to annoy them again in’ the same way 


nnless it is forced upon us, as now. 


We had the misfortune to be arrested as a vio- 
lator of United States laws, not because we had cir- 
culated anything obscene, nor because our life had 
- been impure, but because our outspoken expressions 
We cer- 
tainly were not to blame for being arrested, for we 
had only exercised the right which the Constitution 
When 
placed in this unpleasant position, with a prison and 
heavy fines staring us in the face, we were peculiarly 
able to realize the unjustness of the laws under which 
we were apprehended. We were made acquainted 
had been 
arrested and cruelly wronged under those terrible 
It was very natural that we came to the 
conclusion that those laws ought to be repealed, or 
_ modified, and it can easily be imagined how unfra- 

ternal and how illiberal it was in some: ef. our con- 
temporaries, which claim to be Liberal papers, just at 
the moment when an effort was being made to 
induce the Liberals of this country to sign the 
petitions sent broadcast over the land, asking for a 
. repeal or a modification of the laws aforesaid, to 
throw cold water on the enterprise, to stab us in the 


were offensive to our pious opponents. 


of our country guarantees to every citizen. 


with the fact that numerous persons 


statutes, 


y 


back, and even to accuse us of fraud, rete 


and conspiracy ! It is lamentably true that all th 
has been done, and, too, in the name of Liberalisni. 


The only sheets that exhibited this spirit toward 
us were Zhe Index, a misnomer in St, Louis called |’ 
Common Sense, and a new aspirant for Liberal patron- 
age in this building called Paynes Age of Reason 
The Boston sheet led off, see- 
ing great wrongs and dangers in the petition ye sent 

t also 
discovered that we had been guilty of forgery, and 
with alacrity gave the information to its readers, and 
saw in this appalling fact additional reasons why the 


(another misnomer). 


out, and warned its readers not to sign it. 


petition should not be signed. It, however, made it- 
self most conspicious in its urgent appeals for purity. 


It cared little for personal liberty, if purity was pre- 
served. Its utterances were gladly echoed by the 


Anthony Comstock organ here, and by the misno- 
mer‘in St.Louis. In this great work they proved 
themselves a worthy trio—a trinity of purity-lovers 
who did-not object to inflicting personal injury upon 
a brother. “Anything to beat Bennett,” seemed to 
be the rallying cry. If this is Liberalism, the less 
the country has of it the better. 
i l THE INDEX. , 

The great zeul of The Index for purity was as un- 
necéssary as its opposition to the petition was futile; 
for nobody, in this quarter at any rate, had been im- 
pure, nobody wanted to be impure, nobody had sent 
out obscenity, and nobody, that we know of, had the 
slightest wish to touch obscenity. We only wanted 
to have'the right to express our honest convictions 
and to enjoy the privileges which our fathers fought 
for and obtained. Notwithstanding the labored 


‘efforts of Lhe Index to show the iniquity lurking in 


that inoffensive petition, we have been unable to see 
it. Mr. Abbot claims, now, to be in favor of the 
modification of the unconstitutional laws, and that is 
what the petition calls for. Its language, in closing, 


-is this: “Wherefore, your petitioners pray, that the 


statutes aforesaid may be repealed, or materially modi- 


jied, so that they cannot be used to abridge the free- 


dom of the press, or of conscience, or to destroy the 
liberty and equality of the people before the law, 
and departments of the Government, on account of 
any religious, moral, political, medical, or commer- 
cial grounds or pretexts whatsoever.” Is there any- 
thing very wrong in that? If Mr. Abbot really de- 
sires a modification of those ‘statutes, why should 
he object to this reasonable language? 

tu The urgent wish of The Index editor seems to be 
that the laws should not be changed, so far as the 
right to set up a censorship of the mails is concerned, 
He is most anxious that second and third class mail 
matter should be supervised; but why second and 
third class more than the first? No one questions 
the right that citizens possess to write what the 
please and send it in sealed letters through the ail: 
whether it is loye-making, obscenity, conspiracy, or 


` Ohe Truth Becker, February 9, 1878. 


. į treason. No one questions the right of persons to | thing for the sake of exciting the holy horror of in. 


write what they please in a letter and send it by 
mail where they please. This is regarded as a Con- 
stitutional right. And will Mr. Abbot please show 
wherein the Constitution gives the right to interfere 
in the second and third class of mail matter ‘more 
than the first? Will he also point out where the 
Constitution gives Congress the right to legislate in 
reference to the morality or decency of the people, 
especially in connection with the mail service ? 

n The Index of Jan. 31, Mr. Abbot bewails the 
inability which exists in understanding his position. 
We think that we, at all events, understood him 


.| whén he undertook to head off the petition, to show 


us up as a forger, and impliedly guilty of impurity, 
while with true pharisaical unction, he says, J am 
holier than thou. “The cause of Liberalism is. the 
cause of purity, of truthfulness, of common kind- 
ness ; of a noble morality in the very best sense -of 
that word, and it only ean be served by methods as 
high and noble asits objects.” In other words, by 
The Index standard, and not Tue TRUTA SEEKER’S. 

Mr. Abbot was kind enough to print our explana- 
tion in reference to his charge of forgery, for which 
we thank him; but we think he uses special pleading, 
or something worse, when he attempts to show that 
we have changed ground, and that we have been 
forced to take his ground. In proof of this he quotes 
our language thus: “So far as real obscene books and 
prints which are calculated to inflame the passions 
-are concerned, their circulation should be prohibited 
by mail and all other‘modes of transportation; but 
the main provisions of the section are far too sweep- 
ing and indefinite;” and then he congratulates us 
for coming on to his ground. Now, we have not 
changed at all, We have all the time been opposed 
to obscenity, both in the mails and out of the mails. 
We are as much opposed to it when sent by express, 
ordinary freight, or when passed from hand to hand. 
We think real obscenity ought to be suppressed 
everywhere; but we contend that it isnot within the 
Constitutional power of Congress to legislate respect- 
ing it. We repeat the question, Where in the Con- 
stitution is power granted to the General Govern- 
ment to say what matter may and what may not be 
sent through the mails, and what may be sent as 
first class and nòt as second or third class? We 
insist that lewd, indecent -prints and pictures are 
just as bad when sent by express as by mail, and it 
is the province of the various State governments to 
look after the immoralities of its subjects, but not of 
the General Government. 

_ Great stress is laid upon the danger that awaits 
school children by improper mail matter being deliv- 
ered to them. If this evil is of one-fourth the mag- 
nitude represented, why is not the expedient resorted 
to of having second and third class,mail matter sub- 
ject, to the examination of tutors, guardians and 
pote before it is passed over to pupils or children? 

e evil can easily be remedied in this simple way 
without violating the Constitution and suppressing 
the rights of the people. Why do not the sticklers 
for purity recommend this rational remedy? The 
evil, is however, greatly exaggerated. There is not 
one-tenth of the indécent matter sent to schools and 
children that is represented. It costs money to get 
up printed matter of any kind and mail it all over 
the country ; and it is very unreasonable to suppose 
any person will long publish vile trash and send it 
gratuitously over the land for the vile purpose of 
debauching. the minds of innocent children. The 
thing is wholly improbable. 

This state of things is as much over-estimated as 
in regard to the production of lewd, indecent publi- 
cations. Comstock is in the habit of showing to 
congressmen, legislators, editors, clergymen and 
others, samples of the vile stuff which he seized 
years ago, and represents that that sort of stuff is 
still being extensively. sent through the mails. It is 
perfectly false. Nothing of the kind occurs. Tf it 
is true, as Comstock asserted in the meeting of his 
Suppression-of-Vice Society, which met in the Y. M. 
C, A. Hall on the evening of the 5th, that more in- 
decent matter is now being sent through the mails 
than ever before—if with all the sacrifice that has 
been made of Constitutional rights and personal lib- 
erty, with the thousands of dollars that have been 
paid Anthony Comstock, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands that he has been empowered to deprive others 
of, with all the unjust, fines, and imprisonments 
worse than death that have been inflicted upon well- 
ee a people—if with all this the circulation of 
indecent literature has increased, it is time for a 
change of tactics, time for Comstock to be de- 
throned, time for the unconstitutional. laws passed 
for his benefit to be repealed, arid time to return to 
the good old ways when the punishment of the citi- 
zens of theseveral States for crimes and misdemeanors 
was left with the States themselves. If the tyran- 
nous rule of Comstockism has no better effect, in the 
name of all justice and decency let it be abolished ! 
Those villainous books, which ten years ago were 
sold by half the book dealers in this city, are not 
now published at all. A man may seek diligently 
from the Battery to High Bridge, and spend weeks 
in the search, and the will scarcely find a copy. 
Great Inistepresentations are made in régard to this 


tense lovers of purity, and inducing the belief that 
Comstock and Comstockism is a prime necessity in 
this country. Comstock has monopolized about all 
the indecent publications in the land, and these 
he is very fond of exhibiting to his special friends 
and occasionally sending through the mails, a sample 
of which conduct we called attention to in a pre 
vious issue, and which we can easily prove, if proof 
is called for. The publishing of vile prints and 
bodks can be: detected, punished, and broken up 
without the aid of the General Government, and we 
are in favor of its being done, It is no more the 
business of the General Government to .busy itself 
about what a man may publish, than it is to 
punish people for getting’ drunk, being . disor- 
derly, committing assault and battery, stealing 
chickens, picking pockets, breaking the peace, ete., 
etc., ete. . 

The effort Mr. Abbot makes to show that we have 
changed ground, and that we now oppose oir peti- 
tion, is dishonesty—or special pleading and hedging, 
to say the least, We stand by the petition as fi 
as ever. The petition calls for modigicavioygi s 
strongly as it does for repeal, and as Mr. Abot now 
professes himself to be in favor of a radical modifi- 
cation, it is clearly he who has changed ground; it 
is he who ought tọ be congratulated for the change 
he has made, and it is he who “ ought to be ashamed 
of the miserable insinuations ” he has uttered. The 
petition asks for the repeal or material modification 
of the obnoxious laws, leaving it to the wisdom of 
Congress which it shall be. . Mr. Abbot, after writing 
five columns in praise of Comstock and his labors, 
and in condemnation of the petition and its signers, 
distinctly said that he should not sign it and advised 
others not to sign it. Now he says the. laws are 
wrong, and that he is in favor of a “radical and 
jealous revision and even of material modification ” of 
them. Who, then, we repeat, has changed ground ? 
Who, then, has at last come around to the position 
occupied by the other? If he is honest now in his 
profession that he Wants the laws materially. modi- 
fied, was he honest in violently opposing the petition 
which asked for that? If he was Pai then, why bis 
carping and hair-splitting efforts tọ kill the petition? 
Was it because it was supposed to have some indi- 
rect bearing upee us? or was it because he was not 
consulted in framing it? What, then, was it ? When 
he says we have abandoned any position that we 
have occupied in reference to those Comstock laws 
he says what is not true. Weare opposed to obscen- 
ity everywhere ; no ‘more in the mails than in the 
express or in the freight cars. We are in favor of 
the General Government leaving with the State gov- 
ernment the crimes and improprieties of the people. 
It has no Constitutional right to resolve itself into a 
police court to ferret out crimes not committed 
against itself. 

We still hold that the passage of those Comstock 
laws was unconstitutional; that it was brought about 
by improper means, and that the same was a disgrace 
to the Congress which enacted the back-pay, the sal- 
ary grab, the doubling of salaries, the demonetizing 
of silver, and many other similar acts, which were 
rushed through, pell-mell, during the closing hours 
of the forty-second Congress, when it presented the 
aspect of an insane asylum far more than that of a 
deliberative legislative body. Many of the acts of 
that Congress were a disgrace to the nation, as well as 
an outrage upon the principles of American liberty, 
and we are honestly, earnestly, and persistently in 
favor of their repeal or material modification, precise- 
ly what the hated petition asks for. We wish it could 
have pleased the editors of The Index, Common 
Sense, and The Age of Reason to have codperated 
with us in what seems to us a good work, and which 
is really the duty of the Liberals of the country; 
but inasmuch as it has seemed proper. to them to 
decry our efforts, to accuse us of fraud, dishonesty, 
conspiracy, etc., it was our humble course to do 
what we could, without their valuable aid—to accum- 
plish the little that lay in our power, despite their 
unfriendly opposition and misrepresentation. 

We have regarded Mr. Abbot as an earnest laborer 
in,the cause of Liberalism, as a gentleman and a 
scholar, but we have felt pained at the unfraternal 
way in which he has treated us, and the opposition 
he has manifested to what thousands regard as the 
vital issue presented to the Liberals of the country. 
We hope we may hereafter be able to work in accord 
and concord with him. 7 

“COMMON SENSE.” , 

When tbis little sheet made its appearance, we 
greeted it kindly and frequently alluded to it in com- 
plimentary terms. Its editor acknowledged this in 
private notes. We thought we were on friendly 
terms with him until we published an obituary notice 
from a friend, concerning a departed one whom we 
respected, in which a slight reference was made to a 
pamphlet bearing upon Mr, Peterson. We had not 
the slightest wrong motive in publishing the article, 
nor the least wish to wrong Mr. Peterson, but for it 
we have been berated, vilified and slandered with- 
out stint by this supporter of Comstock, until it 
seemed he could hardly find epithets mean enough 
and harsh enough to apply to ns. This is the man 
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who loudly praises Anthony Comstock and his 
oppressive laws. This is one who shouts for purity, 
and wishes to do all in his power to crush us and 
` wrong us. We consider him beneath our notice, and 
hope not to be under the necessity of again alluding 
to him and his malicious, unmanly course. We are 
still content to let him go his way, while we pursue 
‘ours. We prefer that he would not mention ns, but, 
if it does him any good to slander us and spit out 
his venom, we shall try to be content. We yield 
him up to Comstock and to purity. 

. THE “AGE OF REASON.” 
In real meanness, this young organ of Authony 
. Comstock has,undoubtedly excelled his two coadju- 
tors. We were on friendly terms with Mr. Payne. 
We cheerfully announced his paper before it 
appeared; we advertised it; we gave it a courteous 
notice when it came out; we lent him our back 
bound volumes, the bound volumes of our exchanges, 
from which large numbers of names were copied; 
we lent him books of reference, etc., and were dis- 
posed to maintain amicable relations with him, but 
- this we have been unable to do. Every reference he 
- made to us in his paper was at the expense of truth. 
He began by representing that we had made an enor- 
mous sum of money in Liberal publishing—that in 
four years, from starting without a dollar, we had 
made $200,000. Upon demurring at this false repre- 
sentation, he nearly reiterated it, and said we did not 
want Liberals torknow how wealthy we were lest 
they would cease to make donations to us, etc. He has 
accused us of fraud; of being a professional beggar; 
‘of making repeated appeals to Liberals for money on 
the score of being arrested; that Comstock and our- 
selves had been very good friends, and that Com- 
stock, at the earnest and repeated remonstrances of 
others, had simply invited us to go before a com- 
misioner and give bail; that then Comstock was dis- 
posed to let the matter drop, and that he even worked 
upon the government for months to prevent it from 
‘prosecuting us. In connection with us he has used 
the opprobrious epithets of.‘ scheming, unprincipled 
outlaw and quack.” Perhaps the meanest thing he 
has done was to say that, “one Foote has flooded the 
mails with indecent literature, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the good morals and well being of the peo- 
ple of this country;” that Foote was a Christian, and 
Comstock a Liberal. To persous in private, he 
-stated that Comstock and ourselves had entered into 
a conspiracy to make money off the Liberals of the 
country; that the arrest was. a sham; that we 
then wrote letters all over the country, asking fof 
aid to fight Comstock; that we had received $2,500, 
and that the money thus received we were dividing 
with Comstock, ete., etc. i 
It issurprising how any person who makes the leas 

pretension to honor and truthfulness, can make suc 
utterly false statements. He has proved himself 
> wholly unlike George Washington, shin, when a boy, 
used his hatghet too freely on the cherry tree, His 
biographer said he (Washington) “could not tell a 
lie.” Payne was evidently not cut out’ for a 
Washington.: Mr. Paine may possibly be able to 
_ tell the truth, but if so he has*yet to show it in his 
paper. ` ; ; ee 
This is the man who traduces us in the most 
shameful manner, and at the sa: time lauds Com- 
stock and purity. He echoes “Abbot's appeals for 
purity and his insinuations upon our motives and 
actions. This is the man of whom a prominent 
Western Liberal writes: “I cannot account for 
Payne’s conduct. I never saw a more cowardly, in- 
famous performance in “my life. Notice his con- 
temptible tricky allusion to one Moot. He out- 
Abbots Abbot and out-Petersons Peterson.” 2 
- Itis of this mau an old friend in South Carolina 
writes thus:—“ What ails your neighbor Payne? 
_ Does he think that by the most malicious and un- 
gentlemanly attacks upon you he can succeed in 
tearing down Tue Truro SEEKER, and building 
himself up in the estimation of Liberals upon its 
ruins? If so he is greatly mistaken. He seems to 
be pursuing about as mean 4 course towards you as 
that Common Sense (?) in St. Louis. They are both 
` a disgrace to the Liberal cause.” In reference to 


this man, a Liberal editor thus writes: “The attacks | 


upon you by Payne in the Age of Reason, and. 
Peterson in Common Sense are despicably mean and’ 
‘ ungentlemanly.” 

t was to this man that a worthy Liberal in Bur- 
lington, Iowa wrote thus: “Mr. Payne: Having been 
taken in and done for when I subscribed for. your 
paper, as undoùbtediy many a better man has, never 

` suspecting that it wasa Y. M. C. A. Comstock outfit, 


e 


It is hardly necessary to point out his numerous | 


falsehoods. So far from our having made $200,000, 
we will gladly sell out for $10,000, and leave the 
field to himself, to Abbot, and Peterson, and we don’t 
believe a man can be found who will give us $5,000. 


So far as being friendly with Comstock is con-]. 


cerned, or conspiring with him, we never saw 
him except when he arrested us; and a word, writ- 
ten or verbal, at any other time never passed between 
us. Notwithstanding what Payne asserts, we were 
as really arrested as ever a man-was, and had we not 
had a friend who wag, willing to stand security for 
us we would have laid in Ludlow Street prison for 
weeks. Who ever heard of a man being required to 
give bail who had not first been arrested? If the 
statements we have made in reference to Comstock 
are false, why does not the gentleman show it or 
give usa chance to prove them in Court? Every 
charge can besubstantiated. So far from Comstock 
working upon the Government to induce it not 
to prosecute us, it was another and a different man 
entirely. Comstock did all he could to get us into 
Judge Benedict’s Court, but Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll, after receiving copies of the tracts upon which 
we were arrested and indicted, wrote to the Post- 
maaster-General and to other government dignitaries, 
and soon a hint came on here from Washington to 
the District. Attorney that he had better not prose- 
cute Bennett. It was not Comstock who did it. 

As for our begging repeatedly and sending beg- 
ging letters over the country asking for money, it is 
as false as the rest of it. Once only did we state 
that money for a defense fund would be acceptable, 


begging letters. 


instance. 


been likely to take it when thus offered. 


Our friends were generous and responded nobly to 


our one modest appeal, and their kindness we can 


never forget, but we did not get in $2,500, nor did 
Mr. Payne has made 


Comstock get any part of it, 
himself very uneasy about the money we have re- 
ceived as donations and as to what we did with it. 
We do not consider it any of his business what we 
do with the money thatis donated to us; but for the 
satisfaction of our friends, donors, and others, we 
will make an exhibit of receipts and expenditures. 
We have -kept an account of the money received 
from donors, and from the hundreds who sent us 
each from 30 cents to $25—-and nearly all of which 
has been acknowledged in these columns—we have 
received $1,187,00. 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR DEFENSE. 
Retaining Lawyer, No. i for our defense, $ 50.00 


Paid to Lawyers No. 2, ef ed 250.00 
Fifteen thousand petitions (writing paper) 85.00 
Aceompanying Documents, 82.00° 
Fifteen thousand envelopes for petitions, 30.09 


` Postage stamps for same and other mailing, 250.00 


Lahor in folding, enveloping, and directing, 87.00 
Labor on returned petitions, 25.00 
Cost òf reel for petition and box loshipin, 10.00 
Express on same to Washington, 8.50 


2,000 papers and documents to Washington, 100.00 


Time and money used in collecting facts, 50.00 
Papers, etc., sent to donors, 50.00 
Books, e “ 50.00 
Books still to be sent, 100.00 
Total, 1,202.50 


Thus showing that our expenditures have been 
$15.50 more than our receipts. Does this exhibit 
prove that we ought to be denounced as a fraud, a 
professional beggar, a swindler, and a conspirator? 
‘We cannot see that itdoes. We may not have used 
all the money discreetly, but we acted upon our best 
judgment. We deemed a repeal or modification of 
the unjust laws the most effectual defense we could 
make, and to this end we labored. We sent thou- 
sands of blanks to parties who have not responded, 
but this we could not foresee. We have tried to do 
the best we could. Others would doubtless have 
done better. s 

-Why the three contemporaries here alluded to 
should pursue the course towards us that they have, 
we cannot say. We are hot conscious of doing 
aught to injure either of them, and have indulged 
in no feeling save to treat them well. We 
have all the. fighting we want in »pposing the falsi- 
ties of theology and the Church, the miserable: per- 
secutor, Comstock, and the societies that employ 
him, without wishing also to keep up a quarrel with 


I will now swallow the humiliation the best way Z| those who profess to march in Liberal ranks. “We 


Wean, hereby requesting that you will at once strike my 
name off your list.” ee š 
Tt is in reference to this man that we have received 
many letters in a similar vein from good Liberals in 
various parts of the country, which we could lay 
before, our readers were it desirable. f We care 
nothing for his insinuations about the “thinness” of 
our editorial efforts. He is perfectly welcome to 
regard them “as thin. and light if it- affords. him 
pleasure. We will continue to attend to the “thin” 
and light, and leave him to attend to the thick and 
“heavy, the difty ang falsé, =. 


e 


have not sought this quarrel, but it has been forced 
upon us. We could ot rest in silence under the 
base chargeé that-have so often been unjustly made 
against us, without ‘responding. We ‘beg the trio 
to be a little patient with us. We are far older 
than either of them, and in a very few years 
will be entirely out of their way, when they can 
have the field to themselves, despite any impediment 
we can place in their way. _ z 

= Our only object is to perform the duty that de- 
volves upon us according to the best: judgment we 
possess, -We' greatly prefèri to dwell together in 


We did not ask for it, and in no case did we send 
We did not send one asking for 
money, but wrote several, declining sums that were 
proffered, until they were needed. Several friends 
wrote us, “Draw on us at sight for twenty-five or 
fifty dollars,” but we did not thus draw in -a single 
Had we been trying to bleed our friends 
for Comstock’s and our own benefit, we should have 


unity with brethren if they will allow us to do so, 
and hope we shall not again be under the painful 
necessity of making a personal défense of our course, 
motives, or actions. 


— OO 


The Suppression of Vice. 
Anthony Comstoek’s Society for the Suppression of Vice 


held its yearly meeting at the hall of the Young Men’s 


Christian Association, on the evening of the 5th, the Presi- 
dent, Samuel Colgate, acting as chairman. Anthony spoke 
his little piece, and told how many arrests he had made, 
how many had been prosecuted, how many tons of ob- 
scene matter he had captured (some years ago), and consid- 
erable more that was interesting to the distinguished cler- 
gymen who graced the oceasion. Comstock reported that 
he has suppressed the worst forms of obscenity, excepting 
that found in’ boys’ papers and the journals of Freelovers 
and Freethinkers. He considers his duty now lies princi- 
pally in crushing out that class of literature. One of 
the most discouraging features of the meeting was Com- 
stock’s announcement that after all this efficient society 
has done there ig now more indecent matter passing 
through the mails than ever before. This does not speak 
loudly in favor of the continuance of Comstockism in our 
midst. 

The President, in his speech, made some allusion to us 
though not calling us by name, He urged the brethren 
not to believe what had been printed: against Brother An- 
thony, for he is too good to have such things true. He 
also expressed himself as being greatly dissatisfied with the 
biasphemy he deemed us guilty of, and declared himself 
in favor of its being put down. So we need not besur- 
prised ifanother attempt is made to stop our mouth and 
our pen and to squeich our blasphemy. 

Brother Tyng attended to the business part of the meet- 
ing. He said $8,000 must be raised for Brother An- 
thony this year, and he thought the audience should be 
Kimballized until they would shell out freely. $83.00 was 
collected and cards were handed around among the audience 
for each person to put down what he was willing to give, 
$950 are said to have been put down in this way, but 
some portion of thissum we know to be bogus and will not 
be collected. Last year $1,600 was subscribed at the meet- 
ing of the Sociery, and two years ago over $16,000 was 
subscribed. At this rate of going backward, Anthony 
will soon find his labors closed, and he will cease to be 
chief ruler of this country. It looks now as though 
Anthony will have difficulty .in getting funds enough to 
prosecute his angelic labors through the year, and bring 
scores of unsuspecting persons to sorrow and to prison 
The brethren will have to ‘‘ shell out.” . 

Tr en 


Col. R. &. Ingersoll. 


This brilliant orator gave another lecture last Sunday 
evening to an overflowing audience at Chickering Hal). 
His subject was “ Hell,” and he showed up the old brim- 
stone Jake in vivid colors. It is a thing worthy of note 
that one of the most radical discourses ever uttered should 
be listened to with rapt attention by a highly intellectual 
audience, on a Sunday evening, even where seventy-five 
cents were Chargéd for admission, and that almost every 
sentence should be applauded tothe echo. It shows what 
progress has been made within a querter of a century. 
Then such a discourse would hardly have been tolerated. 
The Hall was filled compactly, and hundreds were com- 
pelied to turn away unable to gain an entrance. As high 
as five dollars was offered for admission. He lectures at 
the same place on Sunday, the 10th, and also on the even- 
ing of the 9th, at Gilmore’s Garden. 

We doubt not our readers will appreciate the lecture of 
Ingersoll on Thomas Paine givein this issue, though it ` 
inevitably crowds out the Devil and much other interesting 
matter. Next week we will give you ‘‘ Hell.” 

$ e 

Tux Pores AND THEIR Doinas,—Those who wish to 
read an interesting recital of the most disgraceful charac- 
ters that have filled the Papal Chair, should send for a copy 
of it. It will surely give satisfaction to those who peruse: 
it. 275 pages. In paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75; postage 


‘included. 


Tur Mammota PETITION, containing 500 yards and some 
50,000 signatures, was sent to Washington two weeks ago. 
It is to be hoped it may have some influence upon the 
powers that be. Oitrer-petitions that are coming in day by 
day will be duly forwarded. ` 


Friznp A. B. Brown, of Worcester, Mass., called upon 
us a few days ago while on his way to fill lecture engage- 
ments in the West, He is willing to devote himself to the 
dissemination of Liberalism, and would be glad to find 
steady work in that direction. 


In No way can the cause of Tas TRUTH Seren be bet: 


ter promoted than by sending in the names of new sub- 


subscribers and in ordering our Liberal books, 


Prorocrarss of George Francis Train for sale at this 
office. Price 15 cents. 

B. F. UNDERwoop will lecture at Aibany, N. Y., Feb. 10; 
Utica, 11; Urbana, Ohio, 18, 14, 15; London, Ohio, 17. 


PrrsonaL.—W. F. Jamieson is re-engaged to speak in 
Kansas City, Mo., the Sundays of February. Will hold a 
debate with Elder W. J. Orem (Adventist) in Pleasanton, 
Kansas, Feb. 5, 6, 7,8, 11, 12, 13, 14, A course of lectures 
in Girard, Kansas, Feb, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. 
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Demonetizing Liberty. 
IT 18 ATTEMPTED UNDER THE GUISE oE SUPPRESSING OB- 
~ SCENE LITEATURE. ` 


` The Protestant church in this conntry extenda all the 
way, theologically and spiritually, from Romanism and rä- 


tionalism—from Dr, Ireneus Prime, of The New York Ob- 
servé?, to Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, ‘The vavguard 
is led by progressive, liberal culture, while: the rear is made 
‘up of men who are altogether out of place in the nineteenth 
- century, cr ina republic. One branch of the church is'tol- 
erant and free, with fresh young blood, and vigorous brain, 

and a humane and. sympathetic’ heart; the other branch is 
composed of fossils, Catholic in spirit, but Protestaut in fel- 
lowship; men who love liberty of thonght aid speech only. 
for themselves; men who would drag back this age three 
hundred years, and place the Spanish Inqnisition by the side 
of every school-house, college, newspaper office, publishing 
house, and lecture platform in the land. That this is sober 
trutb, will appear in the terdency and drift of the facts 
hereinafter stated. 


A few years ago the World's Evangelical Alliance was held 
ia New York, and from that time the Church of England 
sentiment, in favor of the state fostering and upholding the 
church, has been actively and openly preached and propa- 
gated by the fossil element of the Protestant church in this 
country, to which reference has been made. A delegation 
from that august conclave, official or otherwise, ‘visited 
Washington, and formally proposed the subject to President 
Grant and his cabinet, Soon after, a national society of 
fossils was organized, with the avowed object of bringing 
about è uvion of church and state, by putting God, or a god 
into the godless constitution of the United States, aad lib- 
erty out of it. The endorsement of leading and influential 
statesmen and divines in all parts'of the country was 
obtained in aid of the movement, and the ‘‘ big job.” of get- 
ting a god into the constitution was begun in.earnest. 
‘This organization has been in existence ‘several years, aud 
has been actively engaged in circulating pamphlets, send- 
ing out lecturers, printing newspapers, and petitioning 
Congress, and in all possible ways creating public. opinion 
in favor of its God-in-the-Constitution project, the proposed 
deity, of course, being the trifold mixture of heathen, Jew- 
ish, and Christian conceptions—a god who always loved 
power and cruelty, and always hated liberty; a god of be- 
sotted sensualism and unreasoning superstition; a god who 
delights in burning heretics in this world as a sort of 
apprenticeship to the grand holocaust of hell in the next. 


The God-in-the-Constitution society has always found an 
„active co-worker in the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
‘or at least plenty of the Moody and Sankey ` stripe of men 
belonging to that organization are willing to join hands 
with that society in the good work. This powerful confed- 
eration of inquisition-lovers and liberty-haters have been 
doing more than. print tracts. and distribute them; they 
have been giving wicked heretics, from time .to time, 
‘during the past year or two,.a foretaste of what may be ex- 
pected when their god is fairly domiciled on his throne, in 
the organic law, and liberty has been fully and finally dis 
possessed and driven out, 

‘*Eternal vigilance,” said Jefferson, ‘Sis the price of lib: 
erty.” This article is written in the spirit of that patriotic, 


truly religious, and justice-loving vigilance to which Jef: 


ferson referred, and every thoughtful and patriotic citizen, 
every truly religious man, and every lover of liberty, can: 
not heed the warning and act upon it too constantly. The 
god of the Jesuitical conspirators against religious liberty 
in this country has not yet been put into the constitution; 
but he has secured: a foothold, at least, in the federal 
statute-book, The assailants of religious freedom being 
wise as serpents, and quite as sly and still, concluded that 
a direct and open assault upon the constitution would not, 
in the present state of the public mind, be likely to suc- 
. ceed, and have been secretly attempting to repeal the con- 
stitutional guaranty of personal liberty, and liberty of 
speech, and of the press, by congressional act; well 


knowing that before the act can be declared unconstitu- f 


tional and void (which it would be without doubt if the 
question could be got before the supreme court), many a 
heretic, by vigorous prosecution, could be made to bite the 
dust, and the public mind made familiar with persecution. 
In this indirect manner, these pious and mistaken zealots 
have partially succeeded in ‘‘demonetizing” liberty. It is 
a curious coincidence, that the legislation referred to by 
which it is attempted to repeal the constitution—which de- 
monetized liberty, was obtained in-thé same month, in the 
same secret manner, at the hands of the same Congress, 
and was approved by the same president who approved 
the bill demonetizing the silver dollar, and on the same 
day, Our ancient money and our ancient liberty both, 
stricken down at the same moment by the same hands, and: 
both by unconstitutional acts. Thus the god of mammon,, 
and the god of these old fossils of the church, seem to be 
‘one and the. same, or at least lovingly united. The ‘act 
striking down the freedom of speech and of the press was’ 
not only secretly obtained, But it was fraudulently: 
obtained, obtained under false pretenses. The crafty'| 
agents of the “ God-in-the-constitution society,” who lob- 
bied the act through Congress, urged it upon false pretenses, 
and the few who knew of~its. existence when: the act was 
passed in which the section referred to was concealed 
never dreamed of its real intent. In fact the section is 
innocent enough on its face. It was secreted in the 
amendment of the post-office act of 1872, a very unsuspi- 
cious place indeed :and it passed both houses of Congressand 
became a law March 1, 1873. The section may be found in 
the Revised Statutes, -page 673, section 148, and is preten- 


time of peace is palpably:absurd. All out-spoken infidel- 
-ity being ‘indecent, ” of. course,:in the estimation of dys- 


„For the purpose of executing. this law, a special agent of 


agent 'at a salary of $4, 000 a-year. 


dedly aimed at obscene’. literature,.and .provides a penalty 
of not less than $100, nor. more. than,'$5000, or .imprison- 
ment at hard. labor, not less than one year ‘nor more than 
ten. years—this i is the penalty. for sending through the mails 
‘indecent ” or '* obscene” literature. 

. That there.exists obscene litefature, and plenty: of it 
which ought to be burned, is conceded ; but that Congress 
-has aoy-business. furnishing municipal regulations for all 
the states, cities, towns and villages in the country..on the 
‘subject is preposterous. : And. that. Congress has any con- 
stitutional power to establish a, censorship of the press in 


peptic Christians and God-in;the- constitution people, it. is 


yery. easy, indeed, under this. law,. to convict, an Infidel of 


indecency for, sending an Infidel paper through the mails. 


‘the posi- office department WAR ‘appointed, “It could not be 
left. to ordinary officials, prosecuting ‘attorneys, judges, and 
juries; they might not haye any, sympathy with its real pur. 


‘pose. For this reason Anthony, ‘Comstock of New York 
city, a ‘dry- -goods clerk, and a member of the. Young Men’s 
| Christian. Association, who helped to lobby. the act through 


‘| Congress, was appointed bya Postmaster- General who was 
also'a member of the Young Men's Christian Association, 


tó look after the execution of. the law ata salary of $5, 000 
ra! year. 


-By what ‘atithority of law such an appointment 
could bé made and ‘this money taken out of the United 
States, treasury for the benefit of the God-in-the-Constitu- 
tion society, has never transpired. To quicken Comstock’s 
zeal in his new busitless, and to sharpen ‘his wits for the 


‘detection and punishment of violators of the law, and that 


hé might be able to discriminate closely and certainly be- 
tween orthodox‘ obscenity “and Infidel ‘‘ obscenity,” and 
enable him to act with perfect: fairness and impartiality, 
the Young Men’s' Christian association- appointed him its 
That your readers may 
form some idea what à nice Christian gentleman this vine 
thousand dollar joint agent of the United States post-office 
department and the Young Men's Christian Association is, 


Twill. quote ‘from a: lettér-which he wrote to Hon. ©. L. 


Morrison, M. C.,. dated Brooklyn, N.. Y., January, 1873: 
This letter must de a good certificate of character for Mr. 
Comstock to all. discerning people, It ‘is as follows: 

“There were. four publishers on the 2d of last March ; to: 
day three of these aré.in their graves, and it is charged by 
their friends that worried them to death. Be that as it 
may, I. am sure that the world is better oft without 
them.” 


. This special agent of the post-office department, and 
agent of the Young Men’s Christian Association, evidently 
thinks. that he can tell whether the world: would be better 


off without. a man, and if-so, he goes to work with zeal to. 
“worry him to death.” -If this is not an: .gxhibition of the 


genuine spirit of the inquisitorial spy of ‘the fifteenth cen: 
tury, acting under orders and pay of Torquemada, ‘‘ Grand 
Inquisitor General-of Spain. and Confessor of Sovereigns,” 
what, pray, is wanting to make the likeness perfect? Is not 
Mr, Comstock a. most. fitting representative of this first 
attempted union of church and state in thia republic—the 
union\of the Y, M. C. A.,and the P. O. D.? Bince his 
appointment by Postmaster-General Jewell, he has held his 
offices and, it is said, has drawn his $9,000 a year, half 
from the church and half from the state, and has performed 
the function of censor of the press and prosecutor and per 
secutor of Infidelsand heretics, under the statute passed to 
guard the mails from indecent and obscene literature. No 
doubt: ‘he has prosecuted some bad men, but he has certainly 
prosecuted some half a dozen. good ‘and pure men. No 


doubt: he has destroyed some bawdy pictures, but he has | 


attempted to destroy a number of useful though Infidel 
publications, and perhaps to “ worry to death” the owners 
and publishers, This has been done in the interest and by 
the prompting of somebody or something. Comstock cer- 
tainly has not acted from individual malice and personal 
hatred of: his fellow-men. If he has not acted in the inter- 
est of. what he supposed to ‘bé religion, and the God-in-the- 


‘Constitution society, in what interest or in whose behalf ha: 


he acted ? 


His first: conspicuous official act was the prosecution of 
Mrs. Woodhull. Mrs. W. was arrested and. thrust into 
jail and prosecuted to the extent of the law, and acquitted, 
for publishing a little in: advance what other newspapers 
all over ihe country were soon filled with for months—the 
Beecher scandal. A jury acquitted her, but her business 
was broken up. If she was not ‘‘ worried to death ” and 
into her grave, she was ruined financially. Her claim for 
$100,600 dumage is now pending against the United States, 
and will probably be allowed, as it is manifestly just, what- 
ever the character of Mrs, Woodhull may be, Why was 
not Zhe Independent prosecuted for the same. thing? Be- 
cause what was Infidel ‘t obscenity” in Mrs. Woodhull’s 
„paper was orthodox *‘ obscenity * "in The Independent. The 
Beecher scandal was purity itself in the mouth of a.church 
communicant, 
and imprisoned for seven months in Ludlow Street jail for 


sending such. obscenity as he selected from. the Bible 
The Bible is all fit for litte girls to}. 
‘read i in ‘Sunday: schools, but obscenity when publisbed i ina 


through the malls, 


newspaper and ‘sént through the’ ‘mails to such readers ag 
‘Train could. secure. Train may 1 ‘be sane or insane, but he 
‘isa heretic, and therefore must be crushed. John A. Lant, 
a conscientious, heretic who could not keep still, was, the 
next victim, for thé sending ` through the mails of some 
criticisms ‘of clerical sensualisme. He waz convicted 
and sent to the Albany penitentiary, and there served 
out his long sentence. His fine and costs were upwards 
of $560. The next man Was Dr. E. B. Foote, of New 
York, who was found ‘technically guilty-of viclating the 
law, by publishing important and useful physiological 


‘heretic. 


George. Francis Train was next arrested. 


facts in a little pamphlet entitled “ Words of Pear}."’. :His 
fine. was $3,500, which. his. patients and friends and the 
subscribers to his Health Monthly have made up to him by 
voluntary contributions. _Dr.. Foote is a prominent physi- 
cian in regular standing in New York city, but he isa 
His obscenity was Infidel. E. H. Heywood, of 
Princeton, Mass., editor of a little monthly publication 


‘called The Word, and D. M. Bennett, of New York, 


editor of Tou TRUTH SEEKER, were next arrested and 
indicted, the, former for cireulating ‘obscene ” literature, 
and the latter for circulating ‘‘obscene” and t blasphe- 
mous” literature. Mr. Heywood ‘was formerly a promi- 
nent anti-slavery orator, but latterly a distinguished work- 


‘ingmian’s advocate and-social reformer. The charge against _ 
‘Mr. Heywood is that he has circulated through the mails 


apainphlet entitled “‘Cupid’s Yokes,” written by himself, 
and work on physiology written by Dr. Trall, ‘‘Cupid’s 
‘Yokes” is an able, carefully written pamphlet, wholly 
unobjectionable in style, the object of which is to illustrate 
and ‘enforce the law of hereditary descent; that parents 
are responsible for the qualities of body.and mind of chil: 
dren. This work is pronounced very able and .unobjec- 
tionable by. such men as. Elizur Wright, who writes to Mr. 
Heywood: ‘‘ As well indict God as such a-work;” the dis-, 
tinguished Boston lawyer, H. W. Paine, who writes: "I 
can give the moral tone of the book my entire approval.” 
Geo.. F. Hoar, United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
Prof. Denton, 8. H. Morse, the sculptor, Parker Pillsbury, 
the old abolitionist, the Hon, Charles W. Slack, the editor 


of Ihe Boston Commonwealth, the venerable Samuel E. 


Sewall, and many other equally well-known and cultivated 
persons, are named among the defenders of Mr. Hey- 
wood’s book against the charges of Comstock, Mr. Hey- 
wood has been indicted, tried, and convicted. He pas ap- 
pealed his case, but if finally acquitted, he will_kdve spent 
all his means in defending himself, and the alleged object _ 
of his prosecutors will have been accomplished all the same, 
perhaps, to wit, that of silencing him and of putting him 
down. Mr. Heywood has concluded to fight back, how- , 
ever, and has had Mr. Comstock arrested for false impris- 
onment, and he has been compelled to give bail for his 
appearance to answer any indictment which may be found. 
The question of the right of free speech is, therefore, in 4 
fair way to be reconsidered in New England, after more 
than a hundred years have elapsed since it has been legally 
called in question. The Word, of which Mr. H, is editor, 
is published atzPrinceton, Mass., by the Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Company, and will scarcely be suppressed by these 
proceedings, And ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” will get pretty 
thoroughly advertised at the hands of the foolish agents of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and at the expense 
of the United States ‘Treasury and the taxpayers of the 
country, by the insane efforts of a few fifteenth century 
fanatics, to make their little intolerant and intolerable ve 
tarian god the theocfatic ruler of this republic, Mr. D. 
-M. Bennett’s paper, THE TRUTH SEEKER, is, like The Boston 
Investigaior, an avowedly infidel paper, but a very con- 
scientious, able, and vigorous advocate of what its editor 
believes. The charge against Mr. Bennett is ‘‘ obscenity ” 
and t‘ blasphemy,” for publishing and circulating a docu- 
ment entitled, ‘‘ An Open Letter to Jesus Christ,” in which 
the writer, it is said, regards him asa mgn, and not as a. 
god, or in any special sense a savior. It must be admitted 
that the title of the document is rather sensational, but not 
much more so than the words of Rev. Dr. Fowler, of The 
Methodist Christian Advocate, who is said to have recently 
written the following paragraph: 


“Tf Christ made alcoholic wine, he must be put on trial, 
not as a sot, but asa moderate drinker, who, according to 
the laws of human flature, with so many million illustra- 
tions, was possibly saved from becoming an example for 
sots, by being crucified in early manhood.” 

If the letter of Mr. Bennett, for which he stands indicted 
for blasphemy and indecency, is'really indecent and blas- 
phemous, then is the paragraph quoted from Dr. Fowler, 
and he should also be indicted, But he is only guilty of 


P orthodox” obscenity, and will probably escape Mr, 


Comstock’s compliments. There seems to be an unexor- 
cised devil in the tailend of the church, who, or which 
dies hard.. Like the portress which Milton. saw at the gate 
of hell, the head and upper part of the body of the church 


J seems, fair and lovely, but ends in a scaly serpent, with a 


“mortal sting ” in her tail. Anthony Comstock seems to 
represent the tail, or the sting, and, as he almost boasts in 
the letter above quoted, he has used it effectually and to 
the death, in three instances. It is time the better portion 
of the church) was taking care, of its venomous tail... If it 
does not, the head and body will erelong be held responsi- 
ble for the acts of the tail. 
Itis alleged that these prosecutions and persecutions are ` 
put forth as feelers, to test the temper of the people—to 
familiarize the. public mind with the proposed theocracy 
that is sought to be established; with the persecution of 
heretics; the subversion of the constitution by sapping and 
mining; the repeal of the organic law by Congress; witha 
sectarian deity in the statute book; with the intimation of . 
the coming legal marriage of church and state: and if the 
people don’t object to these things or the hints of them. 
thus thrown out, then an advance will be made “all along 
the lines,” and the proposed change in the constitution itself 
will be boldly demanded? and, in political parlance, if the 
tail wags the dog in the church, as itis confident it does, 
then the, God of John Calvin and Dr: Pattön will be en- 
‘thronéd in the Constitution. Liberty will be ignominiously 
thrown out; acomplete censorship of the press will be de- 
ereed; Protestant Jesuitism will sit supreme on the ruins 
of the republic; and the union of church and state will be > 
complete. That this is the hope and dream, and most ab. 
surd delusion of the God-in-the-Constitution society, there 
canbe na doubt. It is possible that history can. repent 
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itself,to such an extent? Is it possibie that the- spirit of 
` the fifteenth century is to succeed the freedom of the nine- 
teenth, snd that the republic of Jefferson isto end ina 
Protestant theocracy? Stranger things have happened 
than this. "Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Chicago Times. A. J. GROVER. 


The Morality of the Sermon on the Mount. 


The following able criticisms are from the pen of Prof. 
Francis W. Newman, of England, a gentleman of great 
erudition, and clearness and force as a writer, He is 
a brother ofa distinguished Catholic clergyman, lso dis- 
tinguished as an able writer. The extract here given is 
from & pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Religion not History,” recently 
published in London, and is something a little out of the 
ordinary line of argument upon this subject. By common 
consent the morality of the teachings ascribed to Jesus 
has been lauded to the skies. Even Liberals are in the 
habit of admitting that the morals inculcated by Jesus were 
almost faultless, especially of what is called the ‘‘Sermon 
on the Mount.” Prof. Newman, it will be seen, takes a very 
different view of the subject. His criticisms are most just, 
aad the exposition he makes of the doubtfulness and unre- 
lability of the disagreeing statements by Matthew and Luke, 
are deserving of special attention: 

*' Ip the precepts presented tous as those of Jesus, of 
course there is much that is tight: (what else could be, 
from any one trained under Hebrew wisdom?) yet the un- 
selfish precepts are the rare exception, the appeal to selfish- 
ness is ordinary. The ‘Sermon on the Mount’ (Matt. v, 
7) is generally referred to as a gem of excellence, yet it is 
full of flaws: not even the Beatitudes stand criticism. 
Indeed, first of all, we have to settle the text: is Luke right 
or Matthew? Luke, instead of ‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit,’ has, ‘Blessed are ye poor;’ and ‘ Woe upto youthat 
are rich, for ye have received your consolation ;’ which is 
a} miserable sentiment: also instead of hungering after 
righteousness, he makes Jesus bless those who hunger (è. 
e. are starving), and curse those who are full. The differ- 
ence is startling and scandalous. Shall we suppose that 
Luke is right and Matthew wrong? or that Luke trusted to 
parchments which wretchedly garbled the words of Jesus? 
If the latter be the case before us, how untrustworthy in a 
mora] and spiritual and not in a mere historical view is this 
gospel of Luke! what a trap toa pious disciple! Yet it may 
be observed that Luke is consistent with himself, As here 
he makes Jesus cry Woe on those who are rich and com- 
fortable, but Blessing on those that are poor and bungry, 
without reference to the moral state of either, sois itin the 
parable of Dives aud Lazarus. To this] must afterwards 
return. 

" But iv the last Beatitudes of Matthew, Jesnstouches his 
` key-note, Reward (wages, pay). Those who are persecu: 
ted for his’ sake shall have a great reward in heaven; let 
them therefore rejoice and be exceedingly glad. A Stoic 
philosopher would have replied, that if to be persecuted 
. for his sake be a virtue, it brings its own ‘recompense’ 
with it: and surely that is # nobler doctrine than to fix the 
‘eye on a future reward, which must nurture egotism. In 
fact, hence arose among Christians a vicious mania for 
voluntary martyrdom. In their current language, they as- 
pired to ‘attain ‘thecrown.’ That future reward was so 
taught by the Jesus of the three gospels as to engender in- 
tense egotism, is mournfully shown by the callousness with 
which collective Christendom for long ages together have 
acquiesced in the belief of eterna] torture for those who are 
not saints. Danger of ‘the judgment,’ of ‘the council,’ 
and of ‘ hell-fire’—(a most obscure triplet)—is to restrain 
us from angry and light words against a brother. Juvenal 
tells us, 
* Bad men hate sin through tear of punishment: 
Good men hate sin through very love of virtue,’ 
Jesus here teaches secondary motives, a lower morality 
than that of Juvenal. 

“ He proceeds to another prudential precept: ‘ Compro- 
mise with thy legal opponent quickly, lest he prosecute 
thee and get thee cast into prison.’ lt does not seem to 
need a masenger from heaven to incilcate auch wisdom. 
But is he perhaps propoundjng an allegory? Is the God 
of all mercies the legal opponent intended? Or ispossibly 
Satan pointed at? Hardly; for how are we to agree, to 
compromise, or be reconciled to him ?- God himself must 
be the adversary alluded to: another appeal to our fears, 
In any case the solemn declaration, ‘Thou shalt not come 
out of prison until thou hast paid the last farthing,’ 
strange if it be literal; too obscure to instruct, if it be meta 
phorical. 

"*¢ Presently we have the prudential advice to cut off alimb 
or pluck out an eye, rather than have one’s whole body cast 
into.hell.. Thus again he appeals to our lower nature,,our 
fears. It may be doubted whether any passionate and 
brave soul is thus turned away from sin: indeed, whether 
fear of héll has ever cured even a wretched drunkard, 


“We next find a positive prohibition of swearing. The 
reasons assigned are wholly unsatisfactory: no definition 
_of swearing is given, nor any explanation whether he means 
to forbid an oath taken at the command of a magistrate and 
an oath in sanction of internationaltreaties, Paul more than 
once swears what may seem to be a {ull round oath (Rom. 
ix, 1; 2Cor. j, 23; Gel. i, 20), he surely must have been 
profoundly ignorant that Jesùs torbade it. - a 

“ After ati excellent- precept, if somewhat overstated, of 
kindliness to enemies, Jesus in Matthew damages it by ‘the 
idea of reward. ‘If'ye love them which love you, what 
feward have ye ? do not even the tax-gatherers the same ?” 
As if to. respond to luve without an extra recompense were 
folly and unthrif; sud as if no one who gathered taxes for 
Cæsar could be other tena reprobate soul, wholly vaat 
tor rewards Te _ 


“ The command to be perfect as God is perfect, shoots a8 
much too high as other precepts too low. It not only com- 
mands a simple impossibility, but it propounds nothing 
tangible or intelligible. Moat of our virtues belong only to 


‘| a being who is finite, frail, and member of a community. 


We do not praise God for his bravery, for his chastity, for 
his contentedness, and freedom from covetousness, for his 
modesty or humility. He cannot bé our pattern for imita- 
tion in such things; and the argument used by Jesus is 
purely delusive. 

“** Ags God sends rain on the just and unjustindifferently, 
so we are to love the just and the unjuSt indifferently.’ Is 
this indeed perfection? Moreover, the tragic argumept— 
that in the necessary slaughter of enemies we need notspare 
women and children, inasmuch as God's earthquakes and 
hurricanes spare neither sex nor age—is hardly a caricature 
of that which is here put forward as sacred wisdom. It 
may be added that such argument implies the very opposite 
to that noble utterance: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
tury have vision of God.’ The speaker had not thought 
his subject out. At one moment he follows the higher and 
Hebrew inspiration, which sees the heart of God not in the 
whirlwind or the earthquake, but in the still, small voice 
within; at another moment he is carried into the lower Pagan 
idea, which, like our modern Agnostics, judging of God sole- 
ly by facts which the outward senses attest, logically finds 
nothing of him but a Huge Power, reckless.of moral con- 
siderations, careless of the difference between the just and 
the unjust. 

“Next, we are not to do our alms before men, else 
we shall have no reward in heaven; but if we do our alms 
in secret, we shall be rewarded by God in public! Is then 
desire of reward the only or the chief reason for kindness 
to the needy? Similarly we must pray in secret to get a 
reward in public! ! Weare to forgive men’s trespasses 
in order to get forgiveness of our own trespasses fram 
God. Did such a motive ever produce real virtue? When 
we fast, we must not show any neglect of our appearance: 
then our Father in heaven will reward us. Is then fasting 
in itself a virtue deserving heavenly wages ? Surely it de- 
serves not even human esteem, if presented as 4 meritorious 
act; but is delusive and dangerous. Further, we are to 
abstain from judging, in order to escape being judged; a 
very mean reason. 

“In this rapid review we are not comparing the doctrine 
with any new lights of modern times, but with those of 
‘Pagans,’ so called; with Aristotle, Zeno, Cicero. But be- 
sides, while the motives suggested by Jesus are constantly 
too low, the deéds commanded may be called too high; 
that is, the precepts are simply extravagant, and thereby 
pernicious. It is indeed extravagant and false to say that 
a lustful look is equivalent to adultery: for out of twenty 
men who might wrongfully indulge the eye, which does rot 
hurt one’s neighbor, there might not be so much as 
one who would. guiltily wrong a woman or her husband. 
Overstrained doctrine’ can only have - morbid re- 
sults, Surely he overstrains hurtfully iu commanding us, 
if struck on the cheek, to ‘court a second blow; a thing 
which, according to our narrators, neither Jesus nor Paul 
did. (John xviii, 28; Acts xxiii, 8, xvi. 87). Such precepts 
in fact tend to insincerity and an evil conscience, because 
we cannot wholly lay aside good sense. Those which range 
from Matt. vi, 19 to 34, never have been obeyed, except in a 
socialistic community which disowns private pr operty: even 
there it is a virtue and a necessity, in the interest of all, for 
each to take earnest thought for the morrow, “and to lay up 
stores for future need. 

“The argumént drawn from the lilies and the birds is as 
unwise as it is pretentious. ‘Birds do not sow or reap or 
gather into barns: true; and therefore they perish in a hard 
winter. Civilized man laya up stores of food, and thereby 
generally escapes the worst horrorsof famine. Rude men 
live by hunting and fishing, use up the fruits, roots and 
game which they find ready to their hand, but make no 
effort to bring food into existence, whereby forethought is 
taken for time to come. Does Jesus recommend us to go 
back into savage unconcern for the future, and to trust that 
God will care for us, when we become imitators of lilies 
and birds? On birds the Creator has not bestowed our fac- 
ulties of mind. Justly then he might feed them and leave 
us to starve. What can be more delusive than such argu- 
ment? In fact, with the vast mass of mankind the danger 
isnotin Avarice. The danger is Recklessness of the future; 
neglect to provide while provision 1s possible; reckless- 
ness in spending and wasting while things are abun- 
dant.” 


Is it a Safe Power ? 


The following is-from an editorial in the Boston Daily 
Globe, of Wednesday, January 16, 1878: 


There are two prolific sources of evil which affect the 
moral, mental and physical well-being of society, and pro- 
duce deplorable results which are fully realized by very 
few people. Only those who have had exceptional means 
of observation, or have given the matter special attention 
and study, are aware of the demoralization that comes from 
these sources of pollution. One of them is the circulation 
of reading matter and pictorial representations of one kind 
and another appealing to the sensual instincts, and debauch- 
ing the character of the young. It is a hard task for human 
beings to purify themselves and exalt their thoughts and 
actions at all times to the standard of rigid virtue. There 
is enough of the beast in them to be all the time dragging 
them down into the mire, and itis only by proper cullure 
and discipline that they can bring the senses tuto subjec- 
tion. To keep the young from a tendency to vice is espe. 
cially a mitter of difficulty, which is greatly enhanced by 
the demon of all uncleanness that is actively trying to poi- 


lose all self-control. The iniquity of a clandestine circula- 
tion of obscene books and pictures, and the importence of 
putting a stop to it by every proper means, can hardly 
be overrated. 

The other source of evil, even more prolific and destiuc- 
tive than this, and one that gives it most of its potency, is 
ignorance. The lack of knowledge among human beings 
of some of the most important functions of their nature, 
and of the duties which they owe to themselves, is simply 
appalling. From it comes the fostering of sensuality and 
all the secret abominations which have alresdy sspped to- 
ciety of its moral stamina ‘and degraded whole nations, 
physically and mentally. There has been an eager suppres- 
sion of knowledge, from false views of delicacy, that has 
done more to degrade mankind than all the churches and 
Sunday-schocls can undo. Every child as it comes to an 
age when such knowledge is important to it, should be 
educated to know itself thoroughly, and unless it is so 
educated, it cannot know how to govern itself. This edu- 
cation should be judicious!y conducted, but in the present 
state of ignorance among all classes and all ages, any means 
intended for enlightenment and the dissemination of needed 
information is better than none. There is the very widest 
distinction to be made between writings intended to debauch 
the mind and incite to vice and those intended to produce 
the opposite result by the dissemination of knowledge and 
of sound ideas regarding the sexual nature. Olassing the 
two together is a monstrous misjudgment, The suppres- 
sion of any sober, candid digcuasion of questions that con- 
cern the well- -being of society is not only mistaken as a 
matter of policy, but it abridges the freedom of speech 
and of the press which is guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the country. ' 

There is upon the statute books of this country a law de- 
signed to prevent the dissemination through the mails of 
those publications, prints, etc., of which we have spoken 
as an agency of evil. Wecannot believe that itwas in- 
tended at the same time to aid in the suppression of knowl- 
edge or the smothering of discussion on questions that affect 
the welfare of individuals, of families and of society at 
large. Under that law an agent has been appointed, with 
a degree of discretion that we do not belieye itis safe to 
put in the hands of any man, however well-meaning. He 
has the power to overhaul the mails in search of suspected 
matter, to arrest men for depositing in the mails or taking 
therefrom anything which in his individual cpivion is im- 
proper, and to act asa spy and detective upon the whole 
postal service of the country. He can make arrests on his 
own discretion, and use the courts of the United States for 
prosecutions begun by his sole authority. Itis more than 
questionable whether such power should be given for any 
rurpose, however well defined; but when it is exercised at 
‘he discretion or caprice of the man clothed with it, it may 
become an instrument of oppression and evil to which itie 
not casy to place the limit, Interference with individual 
liberty should be sparingly permitted, and not at all at the 
discretion of some irresponsible man with more zea) than 
judgment. We want, by every possible means, to promote 
virtue and purity, and prevent vice and pollution, but the 
work is only hindered hy sweeping legal enactments, the 
execution of which is given into the hands of the cflicicus 
agent of some private association, with all the powers of 
the Government at his command to use or abuse. Of course 
he can inflict no penalty without a conviction, and the court 
may revise his judgment as to what is improper, but he can 
interfere very seriously with the righis and liberties of in- 
nocent men. 


ee 


““Inundate the Country with Good Literature.” 


- When Pius IX. was asked, ‘‘How shall we fight the 
non-Catholic press ?” he replied: ‘‘ Jnundute the country 
with good literature,” Cannot Freethinkers take a lesson 
from the Holy Father? If Frecthinkers are not aware of 
the enormous advantages which they possess, their oppo- 
nents certainly are. Christians are becoming aware that 
‘a literature is being circulated over the country like.a 
mist that envelops everything that comes before it.” 
There is, no doubt, much ex#ggeration in this view, but 
with them ‘‘to be forewarned is to be torearmed.” Bee- 
ing the enormous facility open to the Freethought party 
through the post-office department, they are becoming 
alarmed and resort to high-handed outrages. Gomstock- 
ism is but a development of this fear. - It therefore be- 
hooves every Liberal to come forward and show his colors 
by helping to sustain a free press as well as free speech. 

There are many Liberals who claim that their means do 
not permit them to furnish material aid to sustain the: 
cause. Others there are whose posilion does not permit 
them to openly work for our cause. Being of this latter 
number, the course L have pursued has been as follows: I 
have always kept a lot of tracts, papers and catalogues on 
hand for distribution through the mai]. Having an ac- 
quaintanceship in various places, I have carefuily selected 
mv material to suit various cases. LTalways enclose cata- 
logues of Liberal publications. 

I well ‘recollect what great difficulty I had to procure 
my first copy of ‘Tom Paine” years ago, To receive a 
package. of ‘‘incendiarism” by mail will set the person 
receiving it to thinking as toits source. About the time 
that his curiosity has abated send him another package, 
and he will become interested by and by. No fear need be 
entertained that our tracts, etc., will not be read, On the 
contrary, they very often make the rounds of a whole 
neighborhood. 

I have known several instances of clergymen becoming 
skeptics and even making first-class propagandists. <A 
single convert made to our cause in this manner—his val 
is often incaleulable. Then again such a means of prop: 


son their thoughts and stimulate their pumpi until they | gandism has its value, While a more open form may m- 


gg : 
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tagonize and defeat its own object, this measure will pre- 
pare the way for more organized efforts. Then again the 
expense is trifling, its requirements are within the reach of 
all. 

There are many readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER who 
never spread abroad its blessing. Let them send out 
copies of the paper with tracts and catalogues, and it will 
produce results which, if they could be always seen, 
would be astonishing to them. In all this work they need 
not take an open position. They will thus be sowing seed 
that in due-time will yield good fruits. 

Not having seen this method of propagandism noted in 
your paper must be my excuse for calling attention to its 
great importance at this time. INCOGNITO, 


Letters from friends. 


Notes from the Lecture Field. 


Tonta, MICHIGAN, Jan, 30, 1878. 

BrotHer BENNET? : You will excuse me for not writing 
‘before when Í teli you that this is a new lecture tield to me, 
and it has taken me some time to get hold and adapt my- 
self to an order of things so different to California and the 
upper coast. I have just seen your TRUTH SEEKER of 
Jan. 5, aod I am highly pleased with its beautiful pages 
and your increased facilities for doing good. 

You have my hearfelt sympathy iu your trials and 
labor in the cause of truth. But my heart is glad when I 
see the long list of pledges for the defense fund iu your 
bebalf. I wish I had money to add to the substantial sup- 
port of a champion su fearless und brave. 

‘The tuodern watchword of the Christian church— 
“ Stand up for Jesus "—is a burlesque on the man of Naz- 
areth, and were he here to-day to feel the cruel force of. 
this modern despotism, that like a upas tree of death seeks 
to overshadow and crush out human freedom, his soul, as 
in the days of early Judaism, would cry out aguinst the 
grey headed lies aud hypocrisy of modern theology pass- 
ing under the name of religion, 

Terus died 1o make men free: Christianity lives to-day 
to make wen slaves to churchism, priestcraft, and creed. 
The religion of Jesus, like that of Tuomas Paine, consisted in 
doing goud and trying to-make iis fellow-creatures happy. 
Jesus lost bis life in denouncing priests, creeds, rites, and 
ceremonies Which laid such cruel burdens on the hearts and 
shoulders of the peuple. 

Thomas Paine lost his reputation, ‘‘ but thank God, not 
his character,” in standing up for truth against the com- 
bined forces of priestcraft and fashionable religion. So, I 
can say to you, Bro. Bennett, and tothe readers of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, to stand up for right and truth is to 
appropriate Jesus in the highest and best sense, and also 
to be im tull sympathy with all true reformers in every age; 
and, as for me, | would rather be in hell with Voltaire, 
Paine, Franklin, und Col. Ingersoll, than to bow down to 
anything that stultities reason—God’s only light and voice 
in the uuman soul. But, Friend Bennett, we may take 
courage and find an inspiration of hope in the fact that 
this ancient institution, hell, ig soon to be dismissed and 
take its place in the region of myth with all time-honored 
lies of the past. 

Jam on the war-path; my face is towards the enemy; 
my headquarters at Ionia. Since I reached this State I 
have lectured at Lonia, Grand Rapids, Kast Saginaw, Battle 
Creek, and ,various other points in this vicinity, and if 
large and increasing audiences make complete success, then 
my cupis full, I like these Michigan people, and, although 
struggling with financial depression, they are quite alive to 
the interests of Freethought and the gospel of Nature. 
i. pave just closed a course of lectures at Lowell with a 
grane celebration of the iist anniversary of Thomas 

aine’s birthday, which Was something new for this part of 
the Country, but couceded by all, saint and sinner, to be a. 
complete success. The secretary of the Lowell Liberal So- 
ciety will send you some account of the meeting. 

L am under engagement during February and March to 

ive u course of lectures at Saranac, Smyrna, Rockford, 

lainwell, Sturgis, Kalamazoo, and Jackson, on " Com- 
mon sense,” *‘ Evolution,” ‘‘Science and Religion,” 
“Church and State,” * Labor and Capital,” * Matter and 
Bpirit,” and other reform topics. 


Liberal League Notes. 


EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER: I have just returned home 
from two Liberal conventions. The first was held at 
Linesville, Pa., Jan, 27, 28, and 29; the other at Corry, 
Pa., Jan.-80, aud 31. a 

The first one was called by the Linesville Liberal League, 
as a‘celebration of Paine’s birthday, and it proved a great 
success. Linesville is probably the most Liberal town in 
the United States. I was surprised when I arrived there to 
notice & large showbill advertising the meeting, posted in 
tue tront window of nearly every business house in the vil- 
lage, and the explanation was, that the proprietors were 
all Freethinkers. G. W. Baldwin, Esq., our N. L. L. Com- 
mittee-man for Pennsylvania, is the editor of the paper of 
the place, and is also the President of the League. The 
meeting was held iu the Opera Hall, which was well filled at 
every session with an audience of from five to six hundred 
peuple. On the last evening, when the hall was crowded, 
oa motion of Dr. Brown, of Binghamton, the audience, by 
a Unanimous vole, adopted the resolutions and platform of 
the National League. And the. Linesville League has 
voted to apply for a charter from the N. L, L. 

Your space will not allow of my giving any report of the 
able and earnest speeches delivered on the occasion. 
Everyboly was delighted with our eloquent young friend, 
Rev. 8. W. Sample, of Meadville, and I am pleased to 
learn that he is Speaking very often ia behalf of the princi- 
ples of the Liberal League. There are bot few more able 
defenders of our platform. Mr. O. P. Kelloge, a Free- 
thouht and Spiritualist lecturer from Ohio, delivered, on 
the last evening, an eloquent. interesting, and instructive 
lecture, entitled ‘‘ Justice to Paine.” He is an interesting 
sneaker and is doing what he can for the League movement. 
Mr. A. B. Brown, of Worcester, gave a scholarly and weli- 
written address oa Evolutiou. He is lecturing in that 
vicinity. Dr. Brown, of Binghamton, enlivened the audi- 
ence with his wit and humor. 

The ladies of the League did themselves great credit in 
serving up a supper on the last evening in the Univer- 
salist church, which was partaken of by the multitude; after 
which a large and intelligent party enjoyed a grand dance. 


From Linesville, the two Browns, Mr. Sample, and myself | 


ja Christian, and I 


went to Corry, Pa., where a Freethinker’s convention was 
held which was well attended and passed off to the entire 
satisfaction of all present. Mr. William Barnsdell, Presi- 
dent of the Titusville Liberal League, presided, assisted by 
Mrs. Dr. Arter, of Oil City. ‘his lady proved’ an impor- 
tant accession to the meeting. She is an intelligent 
woman and a fine speaker, and is preparing to take the lec- 
ture field in behalf of the Liberal cause. She proposes to 
get up a Liberal league in Oil City at once. At this meet- 
ing the Congregational minister attended and took part in 
the discussions to the great satisfaction of our Liberal 
friends! 
This Congrégational minister is evidently not far from 
the “Kingdom.” ge insisted that your correspondent was 
ibsisted he was not one. He concluded I 
was good enough for one, and I thought him too far ad- 
vanced to be one. I was thankful for his good opinion. 


| Mr, Barnosdell made some very pertinent remarks in rela- 


tion to the League movement, and says the Titusville 
League is to havea large meeting soon. And I must not 
forget. to say that the meeting at Corry was gotten up by 


{two Spiritualist ladies who are entitled to great credit. 


They went around town before the meeting and raised 
money enough to pay for the Hall. And it was as good a 
meeting as I ever attended, 

On my arrival home yesterday, I found many letters 
giving encouraging information in relation tothe League 
movement: Allow me to quote some short extracts there- 
rom: ; 

Edgar M. Sellon writes from Buffalo, New York, that 
the Liberals of that city are to meet the third Sunday in 
February to organize a League. He invites your corre- 
spondent to attend and address the meeting. Mr. Henry 
Steiniske, President of the Buffalo Freethinker’s Associa 
tion, writes to me that that Society will unite with the 
new organization, : 

Mr. E. ©. Walker writes from Florence, Iowa:: “Itis 
proposed to hold a State Convention of the Liberals of 
Iowa, at DeaMoines, probably about the 7th of March. 
We hope to organize è State League, and should have had 
a call out before now, but Dr. J. C. Michener, Chairman 
of our State Committee, seems to think that we need be in 
no particular hurry, Our local League is a live one, aud we 
hold our first regular Sunday meeting the 27th inst.” Mr. 
Walker appears to be in dead earnest in this movement, 
and I wish he could be kept constantly in the field. > 

Mr. Jesse B. Barry, a disabled soldier, writes that the 
inmates of the ‘National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers” in Montgomery County, Ohio, propose to organize 
a League at once, That, it appears to me, is a very appro- 
priate work for those who have been disabled in a warfare 
for liberty. : i 

Dr. ©. R. Nutt, of Houston, Texas, is in hopes an 
auxiliary Liberal League may be established there soon, 

Mr. H. Butterfield of Salem, Kansas, informs me that, 
“the prospects are favorable to organize a League here. 
No trouble to get forty or more names.” : 

Mr. M. B. Chambers of Marshallton, Pa., is moving fora 
League in that place. Miss Gibson, of Philadelphia, is lec- 
tuxing there in favor of our cause, Mr. D. Boynton, of 
Sandstone, Jackson Co.,-Mich., writes for some instruc- 
tions in relation to forming Leagues, and.says a meeting 
will be called there soon to organize one. 

Mr. E. D. Strong, of San Bernardino, Cal., sends word 
that a League is to be formed soon in that Western town, 
Mr. A. B. Register, of Granite Falls, Minn., is moviug in 
behalf of a Liberal League in. that, town. He says: 
“ That such a movement has become a necessity, no think- 
ing man or woman can doubt. The churches are making 
a desperate effort to crush out Freethought aud Liberal 
expression in every possible direction, while we, without 
organization, are powerless to defend ourselves.”. 

Mr. F. R. Stagg, of Parkersbury, W. Va., 1s confident a 
League can be urganized in that town. He says the 
revivalist Hammond has been holding a ‘‘revival” there, 
and a League will be organized as the result of his labors. 
I wish wherever Hammond goes he might produce such a 
result. 

Mr. W. T. Kirby, of Sabattus, Maine, has had his atten- 
tion called to the League movement by the Banner of 
Light, and thinks a League can be organized in Sabattus. 

Mr. T. F. Enslow, of Derby, says that he isa Spiritual- 
ist and endorses the League movement, and says an effort 
will be made to organize immediately. . 

But, Mr. Editor, I will not further trespass upon your 
space, but only add that I am pleased to see that Miss 
Emily J. Leonard, of West Meriden, Conn., has succeeded 
in getting a League organized there. I hope other Liberu] 
women will follow her noble example. H. L. Green. 

P. 8§.—In a private letter just received, J learn a new 
League bas just been organized at Adel, Iowa, The of- 
cers are Hon. Benjamin Green, President ; J. C. Michener, 
M.D., Secretary ; and Miss J. Perkins, Treasurer.. The 
Liberals of that State appear to be wide awake. 


“ Follow me and I will make you fishers of men” (Mat- 
thew iv, 19). 

Just so ! This is a little scene behind the curtain, and 
was not intended for the general audience, but only for 
the players. So those who preach the Gospel are fisbers 
of men! And those who listen to them sustain the same 
relation to them that fish do to those who catch them! A 
sweet relationship, truly! Jesus no doubt fulfilled his 
promise, for one of his preachers, some years later, was 
candid enough to tell some cf his men-fish—aiter they were 
caught—that he was crafty and had caught them with 
guile (2 Cor., xii, 16). Yes, fishermen always beguile or 
deceive the fish before they catch them. They make the 
poor innocent fish believe they are the kindest men alive. 
The fish thinks it is going to geta precious morsel—a 
splendid dinner. But the fisherman simply fools it, de- 
ceives it, and in place of its getting a good dinner, it goes 
tu make.one for the fisherman. So the men-fishermen were 
taught by Jegus to catch men. They were taught to bait 
the hook with a kingdom away up inthe skies—the King- 
dom of God—the Kingdom of Heaven. They were to 
make a display of bogus titles to real estate, and to many 
mansions up there. They were to hold out great induce- 
ments to the men-fish to invest in this heavenly stock. 
Thousands of poor simpletons have bitten at this shining 
bait, and in this way have fed the fishermen instead of get- 
ting what they so anxiously looked for. 

It is well, therefore, to remember that preachers are 
fishermen; and we know that the wisest thing for a fish to 
do is to get as faraway from the fisherman as possible ; 
so let us men-fish take the hint, lest we be fooled by our 
fishermen und yet caught on their hooks or in their nets, 
They pretend to be our best friends, but according to the 
analogy they are our worst enemies, and are simply trying 


to fool us so they can live upon us, They are watching | 


their chance to pick our very flesh from our bones, and 
then cast us to the dogs. MEMPHIS. 
j Enon VALLEY, PENN., Feb. 2, 1878. 
My Drar Mr. Bewnerr:- J have read and paid for every 
number of THE- TRUTH SELKER, from its first issue in an 
obscure Western village till its lastin the great City of 
New York, What a contrast between the first number and 
the last? 
There are some things in the paper which I like exceed- 


ingly. I like the ring of your editorials. They seem to be 
written by a man who is in earnest, who knows his rights 
as à man, and an American cilizen, aud ig determined to 
Maintain them at all hazards. Besides courage, they are 
written with ability that surprises both friend and foe. 
Very few editors write s0 much original matter for their 
columns, and writeso well. I like the plan of publishing 
Mz. Frothingham’s and Prof. Adier’s discourses, especially 
in a large, clear type so comfortable for those who cannot 
read fine print. The discourses of the gentlemen named 
not only give character to your paper by their didactic im- 
portance, but ballast also. They cause the readerto wish 
that the day of the week when TuE TRUTH SEEKER comes 
were already here. 

There are some things in the paper which I dislike. But 
as it was not started to please me, and as many people like 
what I dislike in it, I vught not to insist, or even ask, that 
you conform*your tasteto mine, Your readers and support- 
ers are found among all sorts of people. : 

It isone of the most melancholy things in the world to con- 
template, that reformers, although always in the beginning of 
their work a mere handful, will misunderstand and Quarrel] 
with one another, then divide, and instead of battling the 
common enemy, Will turn their weapons against each other, 
It was so with anti-slavery men in 1832, The Garrison party 
wanted the co-operation of women, the opposite, or Tappan 
party, were opposed to it, Then the Garrisoniaus deemed 
it wise to attack the National Constitution as a pro-slavery 
document, putting the nation in league with thedevil, The 
opposite party believed that the Constitution had powers 
which a correct interpretation could bring out, that would 
abolish slavery by law. To-day, when slavery is abolished, 
I know a most excellent man who wili not go, to hear 
Parker Pilisbury lecture, because of the bitter things he 
said thirty yeas ago of the party with which my friend 
acted. 

Now, I see the germ of a quarrel among the Radicals 
hich must be crushed out of existence before it is permit- 
ted to send down a root, or put up a stem., It grows out of 
diverse views taken of the obscenity subject, and the best 
method vf effecting the repeal of ihe present laws relating 
thereto. Thereis noreal difference between you and Mr. 
Abbot on this point. You both loathe and ubhor that which 
is immodest and corruptiug tu youth. All Radicals do. 
There are no doubt a few scallawags among us, but take 
the Radicals as a class, and there is not now on the face of 
the earth, and never was, & set of people, men and women, 
for their numbers, so intelligent and refined, so heroic, and 
so pure in their lives asthey are. Lread the weeklyrecvipts 
of money iu the Jagex with great interest, and always feel 
proud to see how many noble women are readers and sup- 
porters of that paper in their own name. J am sure thata 
cause which enlists Lhesympaihies andefforts of intelligent 
and good women cannot be either a bad, or an unsuces ss- 
ful one. It is conceded, even by their enemies, that the 
Radicals are people of high character. Their chief fault is 
their excessive individualism, which makes it so difficult to 
marshal them into battle array for their principles and 
policy. If they were only leagued and consolidated like the 
Church, and were fired with enthusiasm worthy of the cause, 
abd were Organized into boards of effort, with such an 
armory of weapoys as we have in sCience, history, logic, 
philosopby, and humanity, tbey. could make the hosts of 
superstition run back into the regions of darkness and 
moral miasm from which they issued torth to deceive and 
curse the world. j 

If I understand the mission of the American Radicals it 
is twofold. First, to secularize'tire Government, and tbe 
public schools, and to complete the divorce between the 
State and the Church, proclaimed in the Constitution, and 
required by its provisions. This is simply a defensive 
measure. Secondly, to enlighten and emancipate the 
peopie from the bondage of a false and superstitious 

hurch. This is an offensive measure; but the weapons of 

- cir warfare in this department of action, as intimated 

.LOVe, are alj intellectual and spiritual, and therefore 
mighty through the God of Truth to the pulling down of 
the strongholds of ignorance and superstition. We repu- 
diate the use of all carnal weapons, and all unfair and 
dishonest methods upon the principle that the end sancti- 
fies the means, If we did vot, we would be as faulty asthe 
Church, which originated the doctrine of pious frauds and 
has practiced it for hundreds of years of her bloody history. 
The Church, now and alwaye, has dencuneed Freethought 
as Infidelity, as the prolificefountain of all kinds of evil, 
and Infidels as the agents of evil... It is now proposed that 
the Radicals, out of self-respect, organize themselves into 
associations, print. end circulate tracis which discuss the 


issues between them and the Church, send out able ani 
judicious lecturers like Underwood, promote the circula- 
tion of Radical newspapers and periodicals, and thus, by 
revolutionizing the public sentiment, open up the way for 
faint-hearted, money-loving and popularity-seeking editois 
to speak their sentiments without loss, aud bring ont their 
lights from under the bushel where they are now hid, and 
to inspire them with hope that Urey will at ull events be čin 
at the death of superstition, The Radicals and tbeir press 
are'the forlorn hope in the enterprize of storming the cita- 
del of the Church and ber systems of false doctrines. They 
have counted the cost, and like the Roman Gladiators before 
they entered the arena, salute the spectators as those who 
are about to die in the conflict, What more worthy enter- 
prize could a man engage in than this? In what more 
inviting field can women of high character for intelligence 
and goodness evince their heroism, and their patriotism 7? 

The iden then, that the Generals who lead such a Spartan 
band as this, should fall out by the way, and inthe very 
presence of a defiant and_tauuting enemy, criminate and 
rectiminate each other! The thought is net to be harbored 
fora moment. It would be treason to the cause, and a 
crime not to be forgiven. >I deem Radicalism, embracing 
of course, the co-operation of tie Spiritualists, one of the 
mostreligious and philanthropic efforts ever wade on earth, 
and hence this sparring between you and Mr. Abbot is very 
grievous to my soul. You are both noble, able, self-denying 
and good men. But for God’s sake, and the sake of the 
Republic which is pregnant with such weal or woe for the 
human race, do not quarrel and hamstring yourselves £0 
that you can no longer serve the cause. Read once a week 
the closing part of the quarrel scene between Brutus and 
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Cassius, in “Julius Cæsar.” And for fear you forget it I'met many friends there—good and lionest supporters of! 


will give it to you now, j 
BRUTUS, Oh Cassius] you are yoked with a lamb, 
That curries anger aS a flint bears fire; 3 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again, 

CASSIUS, Hath Cassius lived 

To be but mirth and laugnter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood, ill-tempered, vexcth him? 
Brutus. When I spoke that I was ill-tempered too. 
Cassius. Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. 
Brurus. And my heart too, 

Cassius, . Ob Brutus !— 

_BRUTUS. What’s the matter? 
Osssius. Have you not love enough to bear with me 
When that rash humor which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful? 

BRUTUS. Yes. Cassius, and from henceforth, 


When you are over earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you ŝo. 


Freethought—who glory in the name Infidel. Such are 
Bros. H. W, Southworth, L. P. Anderson, Alfred Whar- 
ston, H.C. Haigth, and many more, whose kindness and 
cordiality I shall never forget, 

I must not forget to let you know that the Liberals here 
in Morgan county had a good time last night. Our friends, 
the Liberals of Milton, gave a cordial invitation to all the 
lovers of liberty in Morgan county to come to Bro. N. O. 
Hauseus’ residence at Milton, to celebrate the anniversary 
of the birth of our lovg-departed but ever-remembered and 
great champion of Freethought, Thomas Paine; and Jam 
proud to state that the arrangements of our friends for the 
celebration were a success, Quite a number were present, 
and the time was well spent. We bad speeches to the 
honor of our hero, Paine, recitations, songs, etc., and after 
that our good brothers Joseph and E. Holbrook struck in 
with the violin, and everything went lively for a couple of 
hours. A good supper was then partaken of, and dancing 
continued till five o’clock in the morning., j 

The greatest troubles bere at present are hard times and 
depression financially.and commercially. ‘‘No money!” is 
the cry wherever you go. Tung TRUTH SEEKER is hailed 
with pleasure by its readers in its new form, and the letters 


The suit agaiust you for blasphemy and obscenity before 
the United States authorities has terminated precisely as I 
supposed it would. I did not send you on my contribu- 
tion for defense, because, while it was ready in my pocket, 


hypocrite, nor could I go through what J*considered a 
nonsensical farce, So I left the Church, and since then 
l have been very unfortunate. 1 know my Christian 
friends are at the bottom of some of it; natural laws the 
remainder, 

I can say witbout self-laudation that I have had about as 
rough a time as ever an apostate had; but it has only made 
my faith stronger in the religion of common sense, and 
I sincerely hope that as long as] retain my reason I shall 
be called an Infidel. 

So, Brother Bennett, though I cannot aid you in a 
pecuniary way, be assured that I kindly sympathize with 
you and most earnestly hope you may emerge from this 
crucible of Christian hate, even as refined gold, and to the 
confusion of the anointed. ‘I wish 1 could send you a 
thousand dollars instead of these words, for I know in 
time of trouble a dollar is worth a volume of sympathy. 
The best I can do is to renew my subscription, for I can’t 
get along without my faverite paper. The enlarged T. 8. 
should be well patronized. I glory in your pluck. You 
could not have chosen a better time to enlarge, as the 
lambs of the fold will not be winners to any great extent, 
even if through gross injustice you are immured in a Bas- 
tile for a few months—which the "saints ” forbid ! 


I could not believe it would be needed. Your tract being 
a mere theological discussion not one whit more objection- 
able on the store of harshness than many of the contro- 
versia] writing between the Christian sects, could never be 
made out blasphemy unless the judge were another 
Jeffreys. And asfor my innocent little possum tract, which 
was designed ‘to call the attention of naturalists and 
farmers’ boys to the enigma-of the modus propagandi of 
implacental animals, who, with a solar microscope show- 
ing upon a’screen animalcules six feet long, in a drop of 
water, could discern anything obscene in it? Goodness 
gracious | ‘If the pure, etherial and heavenly atmosphere 
of the city of New York gives the people who live-tthere 
such exquisitely refined sensibilities in regard to natural 
objects and subjects, we plain people who live on farms 
inthe West had better keep the Allegheny mountains 
between us aud them. Congratulating both you and 
myself that we have escaped the bite of one of the meanest 
dogs that ever barked at any decent body’s heels, 
i _Lremain your friend and well-wisher, 
i A. B. BRADFORD, 


ott: SNOWVILLE, Va., Feb. Ist, 1878. 
Drar FRIEND BENNETT: Snowville bas had a sensa- 
tion! Mr. J. M. Barnes (of Lafayette, Va.), came. here 


last evening and delivered a free lecture on Universal Tax- | us our rights. 


ation, and Universal Education. He obtained permission 
to use the school-room (Snowville never had a school- 
house), upon his promise not to. mix up any Infidelity in 


his discourse, lest the young people should be contumi-j äo. the cause no good, ; 


naed (?) thereby | 
young men, aud women, and boys. 
citizens of the place attended—being all Campbelilites. 


The audience consisted mostly of 
Very few prominent 
o 


doubt they were afraid to countenance the lecturer, lest it | violation of human rights, 


might be the ‘‘entering of the thin edge of thé wedge,” 
which would in time result in the taxation of their splen- 
did .church-edifice upon the hill, One Rev. was present, 
and judging from the tenor of his remarks at the clese of 
the lecture, itis presumable that he merely came to see if 
Mr.-Barnes kept to the letter of his promise, for he accused 
him of speaking of Heaven and God when he believed in 
neither. “But,” said Mr. B., ‘I do believe in a supreme 
power, and in many heavens. When a manis-good and 
kind, and does what is right, he finda a heaven of happi- 
ness in his heart, and also creates heavens for those around 
him; and when he injures his. neighbors, and does bad, 
evil things, he creates little lells for himself and others,” 
“But,” said the preacher, ‘you do. not believe in the 
Bible!” ‘* Oh, yes,” replied Mr. B., "Ido; just the same 
as I doin Josephus, and many other books,” then fearing 
the discussion would draw forth something pernicious (?) 
and objectionable that might be swallowed by the eager, 
listening crowd, the Rev. subsided, and the audience was 
dismissed. The lecture was far.more interesting than we 
had expected it would be, and notwithstanding the cautious 
proceedings of the pious, it will awaken ideas, arguments 
and reflections inthe minds of many who never thought 
upon these subjects before. Every well-spoken utterance 
of truth creates waves of thought whose undulations 
widen out till the outermost cirelings thereof can never be 
ascertained. Several, who were of a more than usually 
inquisitive turn of mind, inquired of Mr, Barnes concern- 
ing the truth of the statements he made about the immense 
amount of property owned by Trinity church, and the 
vile and objectionable usages to which itis said to be de- 
voted; and to these were given the name and address of 
the editor of the Zndex, and the number of that paper in 
whicb the statement was published. All this may result in 
investigation and inquiries, which will spread light an 
knowledge, who shall say how far or how wide. ‘Tall 
oaks from little acorns grow.” Respectfully, 
` ELMINA DRAKE LENKER. . 


: Morean Orry, Uras, Jan., 30, 1878. 

DEAR BROTHER BENNETT: I must relate to you a few 
of my experiences as a laborer herein Utah for tae down- 
fall of priestcraft and superstition. Iam happy to inform 
you that a spirit of inteliectual advancement is increasing 
fast here. Here, as anywhere else, the priests are trying 
their best to keep their infernal machines, persecution and 
bigotry, at work against reason and commou sense, But 
every honest observer is willing to. acknowledge that their 
power over blind obedience is losing ground fast. 

This little spot (Utan) of free American soil has been for 
nearly thirty years ruled over by a despotic tyrant, who by 
the cant phrase of all prophets, ruled in the name of the 
“Lord,”—anud a dreadful Lordit was. He did all in his. 
power to banish education from the midst of his people. 
But the aggrieved child Education will not be strangled in 
its growth; it will attain to manhood, and’ here as else- 
where will proclaim shame and disgrace upon the monu- 
ment of its aggressors. Free schools are rapidly. increasing 
and thé tree of knowledge flourishes in the midst of the 
people. : ofr sae 

‘I have in this firat month of the new year visited. quarters 
of Morgan, Summit, and Davis counties, and am pleased 
tô say that so far I have met with success more than Iex- 
pected: I have been treated kindly by the people, and 
have in somé places had tlie privilege of speaking to the 


residents in their school-houses—a rare chance in Utah for. fall began a ruinous competition by Dusting she price down 


adisbeliever in the Bible. — 


East week I visited Farmington, Davis ‘county, a little | for this was-that hé wanted to * give the Infidel a benefit.” 
There the achool | It has hearly ruined me, but I intend to hold on and hope 
trustees treated me with cordiality and extended tó'me the | for better days, I know I have lost friends and made many 
privilege of speaking in one of ‘their ward school-houses; | enemies by my apostacyfrom the church (Roman Catholic), 
and I can but say thatin that place I had a good time, I| but Ido most sincerely think Iam right. J could not bea 


town'of about two hundred inhabitants, 


Hoping that your enlarged paper will prove a great suc- 
cess, worthy of its gallant editor, I draw this to a close, 
assuring you I will do everything in my power for you. 

: Fraternally, FRANK LESSMANN. 


3 New Yorx, Jan. 20, 1878. 

“Mr. Anthony Comstock, the U. 8. mail detective of this 
city, has succeeded in his efforts to induce the United States 
Government not to prosecute the editor of Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER for sending objectionable matter through the mails. 
To this end Mr. Ç. has labored faithfully with the Govern- 
ment authorities for several months, and last Saturday all 
charges against Mr. Bennett were withdrawn, —Payne's 
Aye of Reason, No. 4. Z , 

FRIEND Brenner's: Is the above statement true? It seems 
to me if itis, fae TRUTH SEEKER has withheld the facts 
from its readers. Infactit makes Toe TRUTH SEEKER seem 


from Bro. Splitfoot are doing a great deal more to banish 
superstition from the enslaved minds of-men than all the 
Christian Bibles. Your readers are all rejoicing at your 
freedom from the grasp of the howling wolves of Chris- 
tianity. Brother Bennett, may you Jong live as our cham- 
pion editor of. freedom and our standard-bearer for the 
cause of intellectual advancement and tke downfall of 
tyranny of every shape and form in this nineteenth century 
—the sincere wish of your brother and ftellow-laborer for 
the emancipation of the race, ANDREW LARSEN. 


ALBERT Lea, MINN., Feb. 1, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Herewith enclosed I send you 
postal order '»f three dollars for one year’s subscripticn to 
your paper. [I presume my subscription will soon be run 
out, so please credit my acct. for another year. I regret 


very much the unpleasantness between you and Mr, Abbot 
of the Index. It ought to have been avoided by all means, 
as we Liberals are largely in the minority, hence the im- 
portance of unity of action and harmony in our ranks. Mr. 
Abbot is an indefatigable worker in the Liberal cause in 
his way and manner, andnone the less are you, dealing 
rather harder blows for truth and right than he does, yet 
both of you must see the absolute necessity of pulling to- 
gether in order to compel our enemies to respect and grant 
‘We must not for a moment think of being 
divided. I hope for the sake of harmony and good feeling 
you and Mr. Abbot will refrain from any further remarks 
(between yourselves) upon the subject, as it certainly will 


a sort of a humbug. I do not believe it, 

“Last week, in an editorial encouraging Freethought 
publications, we incidently alluded tothe wealth of D., M, 
Bennett, who states that the valuation is over estimated, 
and says he will sell his Freethought publishing business 
for twenty thousand dollars, orless. Without D. M. B, the 
business perhaps might not be worth above from twenty- 
five to fifty thousand dolars, but as Mr. B. is now 
situated, we, with many others, think that there is not a 
business in this city so profitable which could be purchased 
for two hundred thousand dollars, Generally, people take 
it as a compliment to be called wealthy, if it be also stated 
that the wealth cones from honest industry; but Mr, B. is 
of the opinion that should the Liberals of the country cease 
to think bim poor they would cease to send him donations. 
In this we think him farfrom reason. [t ishuman nature to 
give to him who already has, andto withhold from one who 
hath not. We think bad Mr. B. adopted the plan of let- 
ting his wealth be known, the Liberals of the country would 
have responded to his numerous appeals for assistance with 
far more alacrity. Because, if he is rich, they know that 
he is capable of taking care of the money they give him. 
We have often thought that begging Christian priests over- 
did the poverty dodge very often. They are always poor, 
very poor, in mouth, but generally when sat on a while by 
an executor or two, they turn out to be very rich in pocket. 
This has been so often the case that even unsuspecting 
followers ef the ‘‘ Lamb” are becoming mistrustful of beg- 
ging priesis with a poverty face. In the rural districts 
people are more charitable to pauper begging than in New 
York. Here, we have learned by long and careful observa- 
tion that the honest poor never beg for ahns, and that the 
professional beggar is invariably a frand. No, we are con- 
vinced that Bro, Bennett makcsa mistake in supposing 
the Liberals of this countiy will give him more, thinking 
that heis poor, than they would if tbey knew him to berich.” 
Payne's Age of Reason, No. 4. 

l do not see why the Age of Reason wanted to publish 
this Jast. If you have made some money after working 
night and day Iam glad of it. Itisyour business and no 
one else’s. This great trial was not yours alone but ours, 
mine, every Liberal’s in the country, and the mites we threw 
in were on our own account, No donation at all. You have 
supplied us with Jiberal reading, rich and spicy ata low 
price and I hopeitisa success financially. I bave occasion- 
ally secn an expression that I should bave wished left out: 
saw a few such in the *‘ Open Letter,” but they were of so 
much higher tone than the story itself, that the “Open 
Letter ” seemed immaculate purity in comparison. 

If, as the Age of Reason says, Scarfaced Tony has been 
at work for months trying to induce the United States 
Government not to prosecute you, we ought know it. *,* 


Prum Horrow, Iowa, Jan. 29, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT. Dear Sir: Your analysis of the work- 
ings of the Comstock lawa in Tug TRUTH SEEKER of Jan. 
19, is enough to rouse the indignation of all the liberty-lov- 
ivg people of the couniry. And still, Congress lets these 
laws remain on record and in ful! force, well-knowing that 
many pure and upright men have been made to suffer, in- 
nocent of any crime, to ease the cravings of a bigot of the 
Y, M. C. A. Lheartily congratulate you upon your escape 
from the unjust punishment which Comstock would have 
placed upon you. You areright, Friend Bennett; never 
let up until the law is repealed or so modified that no in- 
nocent man can be made to suffer. I cannot see why Com- 
stock cannot be made to suffer for the course he has taken 
in this matter. He has caused nearly all the books he com- 
plains of to be placed in the mail. I have been a reader of 
your valuable paper for more than two years and am still 
ready and willing to help it along, and to that end enclose 

three dollars for its continuance, W. B. MEEK, 


Your arrest and the attempt to punish you for seeking to 
enlighten and elevate mankind, and have them shake of 
the yoke of priestcraft and superstition was an outrageous 
and can not be too severely con- 
demned by all and every true lover of the race. 

I am glad that you are making public the shameful 
doings and misdeeds of the pious, cowardly, and sneaking 
skunk ‘‘ Anthony,” but allow me to make a suggestion: 
Ought not the public to know the names of the different indi- 
viduals who composed the Grand Juries that found indict- 
ments against those parties Comstock had arrested durivg 
his years of dirty work? They are, in my opinion, as mean 
and dirty as Comstock himself, for they allowed themselves 
to be the tools to carry his dastardly work. to success. I, 
for one, would like to know who some of them are,so I 
could remember them in future time, I tell you, Mr. Ben- 
nett, we Liberals must bid farewell to all party ties (politi- 
cal) and work and vote only formen that we know are with 
v and willing to fight for equal rights, and if need be, die 

or it, . 

Party prejudices and bigotry is doing about as much to 
enslave men, and make them tyrannical as religious fanat- 
icism and bigotry. Itis useless to expect any good results 
in our favor unless we can get men in authority from a 
county officer up to the President, that are with us, and 
willing to do battle for the right, I for one will never vote 
for a man that is religious bigot if I know it. They are 
dangerous, Yours, etc., E, P. HassincEr, 


. SILYER Crry, Ipamo, Dec. 25, 1877, 

Mr, D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: This is the alleged 
anniversary of the birth of Mr. Jesus Christ, the same indi- 
i vidual who got you into trouble, so I cannot celebrate it 
in any better manner than to write to you and renew my 
subscription, for which find greenbacks enclosed. Iam 
happy to see that you have pluck enough to begin the new 
volume when our dear Christian brothers are trying the 
hardest to subject you to the most inconvenience they can. 

Verily, this is Christian charity they are showing you! 
“Mr. Comstock was born one hundred and fifty years too 
late. What an ornament to the Inquisition he. would 
have been ! - 

Your trouble with Anthony is water on the wheels of 
the Christians around here. They all pray you may get 
ten years. You never knew how bitterly your dear friends 
in Christ hate you until now. How they exult, and roll 
it under their tongues as a sweet morsel, that ‘‘ Bennett, 
the hoary blasphemer,” is about to get his dues. 

At first the news disheartened us a great deal, the more 
timid ones prophesied a total collapse of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, and I bégan to think so myself until Tread your 
article, ‘‘The Time has Come.” That was a glorious 
article, Bro, Bennett, worthy of the one who built up THE 
TRUTH SEEKER from obscurity to be the leading Liberal 
paper in the country—for it is that without a doubt. 

It is and has been a source of bitter sorrow to us Liberals 
here that we have been and are utterly unable to aid you. 
By this I mean, of course, a certain class of us Who are 
permanent residents. here. It seems as if the Lord had 
taken up. the Christians’ fight, tor I never saw more hope- 
less ‘dead times” than we are now having. ‘Business is 
at a complete standstill, and no money in the country. 


In inflammation of the lungs many physicians employ 
warm or hot wet compresses to the chest, the object being 
to get heat and moisture. This necessitates a frequent. 


We have to do some terrible rustling to get along. 
It has been so now. for over two years, and it is very 
favorable for as many more. J am completely ruined 
in business, and my property is mortgaged ; have also had 
much sickness in my: family, and to add to my misfortune, 
my Christian rival in business here in town—though 
unmarried. and “well-heeled,” as we say out here—this 


change, and it is questionable if the cold air striking the 
chest when the change is made does not do more harm 
than the application does good. A far better way, is to- 
apply a mush jacket or poultice, making it large enough 


to envelop the part of the body occupied by the lungs. 
Make the mush of corn-meal, cooking it in the usual way, 


between two cloths, spreading at least an inch thick, and 
you need not change it more than two or three times in 24 
hours, when it will become sour, If there is great muscu- 
lar weakness, such a weight cannot be well borne; and 
dry, hot cloths and bottles of water, .or irons, will be 
preferred. 


is only reason 


one-third and. getting. better workmen. 


and if used as a poultice apply as Warm as can be borne, ` 


f: 


Ghe Truth. Seeker, 


February 9, 1828. 


(Prom the New Haven Register.) 


No Gevotional Exercises in our 
Publie Schools. 


* Ring out the old; riug in the new ;” 
Let men of every station 
With ballot and with voice sustain 
Our Board of Education, 
Which first, in the old Nutmeg State, 
In cheerless, cold December, 
A noted resolution passed, 
Wo aver should remember. 


‘Twas this: Thatin our public schools 
(Abolishing old notiona,) 

No old religions should be taught, 
Dispensing with devotions; 

But,ras a “send-off” in their stead— 
Not pleasing saint or noodle— 

They should sing our nation’s song, 
That good old Yankee Doodle. 


That there was no more need for prayer 
The pupil’s good enhancing 

Than in the workshop, fald, or store, 
Orin a hall for dancing; 

That secular should be the schools; 
That sector Bible teaching 

Belongs not to the common school, 
But to tha parsons’ preaching. 


“The greatest curse that e’er befell 

A people or a nation 

Was union of the Church and State,” 
In whaisoe’er relation. 

Then thanks to Tyler, Walker, Earle; 
Fo Watrous, Welch, and Zunder;3 

To every one who voted" Yea ”— 
Let others stand from under. 


Ourschoolscan nowtheir course pursue 
As was their sole intention, 

And no sect, Christian, Greek, or Jew, 
May offer intervention, 

Our schools are free, aud may they be, 
Long ages in succession. 

Lt legislatures follow suit, 
And Yale show like progression, 


" And let our Congress, toa, dispense 
With prayer and quarrel blending, 
And totheir business be confined, 
-The nation’s wants attending. 
Our Board of Education hava 
Set each a bright example; 
Nor Church nor sect may interfere, 
On others’ rights to trample, 


In the Elm City have they raised 
The ladder of progression; 
Themselves upon the frst round stand; 
No fear of retrogression. 
When Young America steps out, 
The people’s rights defending, 
Then bigots quail and groan and wail, 
The world to Hades sending. 


All honor, then, to those brave men 
Who passed this resolution } 
Trusty are they, and will sustain 
Our good old Constitution, 
"Ring out the old ; ring in the new ;” 
Let men of every station 
With ballot and with voice sustain, 
Our Board of Education. 
New Haven, Dee, 8, 1877. LFS 


ap 


(From the New Haven Palladium.) 


Reply to L. F. J. in the Register of 
Dec. 8, 1877. 


"Ring out the old; ring in tho new,” 

Does vary well for talking; 

Bat when we've rung the old God ovt. 
The devil will be stalking. 

Our Board, within the Nutmeg Stato, 
Did pass, in one December, 

A fatal resolution that 
The voters wili remember, 


Fox while, by voice aud vote, they say, 
“No prayers in schools are needed,” 


Such talk will by thair masters hence 
Forever go unheeded. 

We want no better schools than where 
The Golden Rule they’re teaching; 

It wouid be wellifthis wise Board 
Should listen to such preaching. 


This Board of Education have 
Shown by their late exclusion : 
That Walker, Earle, and Zander. too, 
Are in a strange delusion. 
And Tyler, Watrous, Walch, as well, 
Each has outlived his mission. 
The sooner all resign, stop out, 
The better their position, 


That some do wish no prayers said 

In Congress, church, or school-room 
Is true, as it has eyer been; 

They are not ft to rule them. 
Such may not think the Bibletrue, 

Or heed the gladsome tidings 
Brought by the Babe of Bethlehem. 

In all the good abiding. 


What! make no recognition of 
A God in any station | 

We need his ald and presence, too, 
In every situation: 

And when we leaye him out of schools, 
Oar systems oues thus shaken, 

The first we know, in courts, also, 
They'll wish no caths be taken. 


‘Tig time the good, of every name 
Within our land, united 

To show the world our flag’s unfurled 
Whose God is never slighted, 

Then, to the psople of the earth, 
Gf every name and nation. 

“Welcome to our shores,” we say; 
“ Accept the situation 1” 


The children of our truant schools, 
With souls by God created, 

What know they ofthe heavenly home, 
Except what there is stated? 


" Ring out the old; ring in the new,” 
Does very well for talking; 
But when we've rung the old God out, 
The devil wil! be stalking, 
New Haven, December, 1877. 


ib 


A Criticism Criticised. 
REPLY TO W.8, 8, IN THE PALLADIUM, JAN. 3,1878. 

W.8.8., Dear Sir, or Ma’am: 

Your lines we've been perusing: 
Without replying to our lines. 

To usthey’re quite amusing. 
Designed were they our muse to give 

No very serious clipping; 
But over all, with tonguy lash, 

To give our Board a whipping. 


But, ere you had appeared in print. 
And madesuoch boisterous clamor, - 
You should havetaken one month more 
Correcting your bad grammar; 
Which shows one pupil’s time. at least, 
Once ran to silly notions— 
Of more account than useful lore 
Were his or her “devotions.” 


You say, “ When ruling old God out, 

The devil will be stalking.” 
- We ask you now by facts to prove 

Your very pious “ talking ;” 

To prove, and to us mortals show, 
By facts of good or evil, 

We can ring out or you stalk in 
Hither æ God or devil. 


“ We want no better schools than where 

The Golden Rule they’re teaching.” 

Do you not know this same good Rule 
Is from old pagan teaching? 

For so taught Sexius, Hillel, Thales; 
While history is teaming 

With pames of those who taughtthesame 
Ere Jesus had a being. 


`” Then morality. as all may see, 

Is of old pagan sowing— 

A social tie *twixt man and man, 
Nor God nor Christ bestowing, 

Which onthe earth would live and thrive. 
From grand to good outvieing, 

If creeds and dogmas, all man-made, 
At once were dead or dying. 


Next comes the Babe of Bethlehem, 
Our adoration craving. 
The, world has had sixteen just such. 
And yet the world wants saving; 
Not from old Adam’s fabled sins, 
As taught by Christian collego, 
But from the sins of ignorance, 
By universal knowledge. 


Such is the object of our schools— 
Scholastic acquisition—. 

Not idol-worship, devil, ghost, 
Of by-gone superstition, - 

But knowledge, fitting boys and giris 

` For every useful station; 

For statesmen. teachers, cititzens, 
By public aducation. 


The Church may have its rites and myths, 
Its fossilized old notions; 

One day in seven is quite enough 
For mythical devotions, 

But Church and State keep separate, 
The patriot’s resolution, 

Nor let sectarian hand e’er place 
God in the Constitution. 


“ To show the world our flag’s unfurled 

Whose God is never slighted.” 

Pray who is he—God of our flag? 
Our writer seems short-sighted; 

Our country and our country’s flag 
Own no God to be slighted, 

For only to humanity 
Those sacred vows are plighted. 


So, to all peoples would we say, 
O! whatsoever region, 
Here you may worship as you please, 
Wo have no State religion. ` 
Our Constitution all proteets 
Without a Church dictation; 
The Christian, Greek,and Jowmust here 
“ Accept the situation.” 


“ Ring out the old; ring in the new ”— 
For weeks’and months’ duration 
All secular have been our schools, 
Yet no contamination. 
The sun doth rise and set the same, 
And, though there’s been muchtalking, 
No God’s rang out, no Babe’s rang in, 
And no big devil’s stalking, 
New Haven, Jan. 8, 1878, 


W.S.S. 


L. F.J. 


oo 


From J. M. PEEBLES, Human Nature, 
London, England. 

Hudson Tuttle isa guest so welcome to the 
readers of this magazine, that no apologies 
are necessary to prepare the way for his in- 
troduction, however frequent his visits. 
Whenever he makes his appearance he is 
laden With rich presents; indeed the man 
himself, is an intellectual phenomenon, and 
one of the many fruits of the present wave 
of inspiration is a production of incalculable 
value—the ‘‘Career of Religious Ideas.” 

The work is so succinctly written that it 
would be impossible to give a fair notice of 
its contents'without a thorough perusal, It 
is one of the most instructive books that has 
yet appeared in the whole realm of progres- 
sive literature, and most valuable to the re- 
former. It is indeed a hand-book of natural 
religion, exploding as it proceeds all the ab- 
surdities contained in the antiquated priestly 
systems. 


Aerial Exploration. 
Mr, Eprror: My article in the Zagle. some 
time since, in relation to using balloons in 
searching for the North Pole, and making 


explorations and discoveries in the Arctic re- 


gions, is stirring up the minds of people in 


various parts of the world. An expedition, a 
few months since, sailed out of New London 
for the Northern country with balloons; and 
now in Europe they are devising plans for 
using balloons in making arcte discoveries. 
Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties in tha 
way of using these aerial machines In high lat- 
itudes is in obtaining gas with which to inflate 
the ballpon; but possibly the method might be 
somewhat improved. As hydrogen gas has 
seven times the lifting power of the gas com- 
monly used for aerial flight, volume for vol- 
ume, it would seem preferable to make use of 
itin the frigid zone. This gas might be com- 
pressed in a very small compass, perhaps,and 
thus be made very convenient for transporte- 
tion, and be used as most advisable. No doubt 
the arctic world will be quite extensively ex- 
“plored by the aid of balloons. J. B. Poor. 
West Pittsfeld, Mass. 


George Francis Crain. 


Mr. Train holds himself responsible for the 
utterances here made and entirely exonerates the 
Editor from all responsibility therefor. 


The Poverty of Wealth and the 
Pleasure of Pain. 


TRAIN RUNS OVER AN UNTRUTH 
l SEBKER! 


Mr, Train Diagnoses The Truth Seeker. — Ben- 
neitism Criticised.— A Two. Hundred- Thou- 
sand-Dollar Infidel.—A Psychological Bullin 
an Evangelical China Shop.—Evolutionary 
Opinions on Religion.—G. F. T's Suggestions 
to D, M. B. to Ston the Debate on the Gods.— 
A Dictator’s Immaculate Conceptions. Every-- 
body Advised to Invest in Bennett's Tracts and 
Subscribe to The Truth Seeker. 

` A MIDWINTER DAY, 
MADISON SQUARE, P. E, 48. 

CitizEN D. M. B.: Bennettism is a power 
in the land! How funny that I never knew 
you, and yet psychologically we have been 
floating down the stream of evolution to- 
gether! The Park is lovely to-day. Hear 
the sparrows chirp! See those children 
romp! Notice how warm the sun shines 
upon the bench! A midsummer’s day in 
midwinter! What am I reading? Why, 
another instalment of -Bennettism just 
brought me by Nichols, who seems to diet 
on your penny tracts—and then brings 
them to me for mg literary banquet ! 

Iadmit the treat. You have exhausted 
the fountain! What use in starting other 
Infidel papers? You have not only epit- 
omized all skeptical thought of every Infi- 
del mind, but you have Bennettized the 
Bible ‘and digested all free opinions for 
everybody's capacity. 

What immense research in these little 
tracts! What grand rhetoric! What a 
broad grasp of a thousand free books! But 
broad as is your grasp, you must not be of- 
fended if I criticise you with a caustic pen, 
Living as you do in the Anno Domini 
chronology, you must bear the censure of 
the Psychologic Era! But before I take up 
your literary children, let me say a word 
about this millionaire report. 


I8 THE TRUTH SEEKER A MILLIONAIRE! 
D. M. Bennett to-day is estimated by 
competent judges to be worth two hundred 
thousand dollars. That he is @ very rich 
man, no one, not even himself, can deny ; 
and every doilar has been made out of Infi- 
delity in these four years. - Of course, he 
has worked early and late, published a 
great number of books, and eminently de- 
serves this great success:—Age of Reason. 


This, of course, is a back-banded crook 
to head off the- Comatock defense fund. 
But as the Young Men’s Concubine Associa- 
tion squad have backed down, the point is 
lost! Bennett’s money frightens Comstock. 
He only goes for the poor, or those he 
thinks cannot defend themselves! He stabs 
in the dark. He uses his ‘‘ Obscene” stil- 
etto in dark Janes. The idea of a man’s 
rolling up this sum in fighting God issimply 
absurd, but why deny it ? 


You say I am to-day estimated by compe- 
tent judges to be worth two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Allow me to say your judges 
are very wide of the truth. lam not worth 
near one-tenth part of it. J will give you 
and your judges 2 good chance to make one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars; if 
you will procure a party who will give me 
twenty thousand dollars, I will sell him all 
I have in the world, good-will, right and 
title, and everything else, and quit the pub- 
lishing business forever, and give you a 
thousand dollars of the sum for finding the 
customer.—D. M. B, 


POVERTY IS WEALTH! 

Never deny or defend! Always assert 
and attack! When they called. me a mill- 
ionaire, L gave up my five thousand debt- 
burdened lots to Omaha for taxes! allowed 
the Woodhull and Lant judgments to go by 
default ! took a two-dollar room, and lived 


on a bowl of oatmeal and an apple a day, 
and yet everybody swears. I am more than 
a millionaire! Who cares? As you only 
live for the hour, why correct falsehoods ? 
Why deny exaggerations ? You should ev- 
olute out of such sensitiveness! Soon-no- 
body will have anything, then everybody 
will be rich! The coming crash will shake 
the whole world. Everybody then will. be 
seeking Tak TRUTH SHEKER, and Bennett- 
ism will be the sensation of the age! The 
poor are growing richer a8 the rich grow 
poorer! The poverty of the pauper is con- 
fiscation to the hordings of the wealthy! 
After the holocaust of millionairism, you 
‘will luxuriate in the rainbow of the good 
time coming. 
DOWN WITH THE BIBLE! 

There is no book to-day in the English 
language which contains so much that is 
indecent and unlit for the rising generation 
to read, or which is so much an apology 
and authority for incest, bigamy, polygamy, 
and excessive sexual intercourse as the 
Holy Bible. In these regards, the Puranas, 
the Vedas, the Bhagvad-Gita, the Shaster, 
the Koran, the Talmud, and thousands of 
other books are superior to it. 

As an illustration of the immoral charac- 
ter of the Bible, we have only to state the 
case of George Francis Train, who was im- 
prisoned six months in a damp, gloomy, 
nOisome prison in this city, called the 
Tombs, for no other offense than publishing 
a few quotations, without a word of com- 
ment, from that book. What other book is 
there in existence, which is recognized by 
decent people, for quoting which a man, in 
this nineteenth century, would be confined 
six months in a foul, unhealthy prison, to 
the great injury of health, comfort. and 
business (—D, M. B., in Tract No. 27. 

Why not, then, stop its obscene breath ? 
Why discuss its rotten, pestilential history? 
How odd that we should not have met, 
when it seems that you have often crossed 
my track! Did not Comstock-Hammond- 
Phelps-Beecher-Noah Davis prove the Holy 
Scriptures obscene in my case? Does any- 
body doubt its obscenity ? Then, stamp it 
out! a 

Imagine Comstock arresting Thomas 
Paine for saying:— 

Whenever we read the obscene stories, 
the voluptuous debaucheries, the cruel and. 
torturing executions, the unrelenting vin- 
dictiveness, with which more than half the 
Bible is filled, it would be more consistent 
that we called it the word of a demon than 
word of God. It is a history of wicked- 
ness that has served to corrupt and brutalize 
mankind; and for my own part, I sincerely 
detest it as I detest everything that is cruel. 

And yet Paine believed in God! and 
Mendum is calling for funds to build a 
monument for a man who in his will ad- 
mitted that he believed in one God ! 


A WONDERFUL PEOPLE) 


The Chinese are probably not equal in all 
respects to the Anglo-Saxon race, but they 
are peaceful, intelligent, industrious, and 
law-abiding. There is not half the crime | 
among them, no, scarcely ten per cent. the 
crime there that exists in the same amount 
of population in Christian nations—400,- 
000,000. Their religion is as good as the 
Christian religion, and the morals which 
Confucius handed down to them are equally 
as pure as those taught later by Jesus ; and 
they have not taken one life in war and 
bloodshed where Christians have taken 
thousands. So much for China.—D, M. B., 
Tract No. 29. 


Yes ; they are equal. They are superior. 
They set us an example in all things. My 
several visits to China are the pleasantest of 
my memories. No such people exist as 
these Chinese and Japanese! They only 
pay. their doctors when they are well! They 
make their josses out of wood and metal! 
They pay their debts every New Year’s 
Day! They are the authors of the Golden 
Rule! They are not constitutional liars like 
the Anglo Saxons!. They are not meat 
eaters, tobacco smokers, nor alcohol bib- 
bers! They are not gluttons nor whore- 
mongers! They.are men of peace! No 
wonder they call the bloody Christians 
‘outside barbarians !” i 

But pagans are as big frauds as Chris- 
tians! Jews as gentiles ! Infidels as believ- 
ers! Money is the base of the swindle! 
History was a sand-marsh of ‘ghosts! a 
chaotic mass of gods! a Dismal Swamp of 
hobgoblins! The ancient world was mac-, 
adamized with Comstockism, Beecherism, 
and Tweedism! We must commence anew! 

In the language of a Westerti poet: 


There are gods of wood and gods of. stone; . 
There are gods of Ivory and gods of bons; 
There are gods of iron and gods of brass; = > 
There are gods of porcelain and: gods of glass. 
Some:gods bave fins, some gods have scales $ 
‘| Some gods have horns, some.gods_ have taile z 
Some gods drink wine, some;feed an grass i” 
Some gods ride clouds, some ride an.féae.;;.,. 


You should ride up Mount Calvary! ka E 


Cote: 
Spe 


Fhe Cruth Seeker, February 9, 1828. 


have, on a Jerusalem jackass, and compare 
the turn-out with that of a Roman pope, an 
English archbishop of London, or an 
American cardinal, to appeciate who is the 
servant, who ia the master ! G. F. T. 


Geo. Francis Train organizing R-evolution! 
Paychology checkmating Demonology. Im- 
mense audiences proclainiing Dictatorship. 
Down with Hayes! Oromwellize Congressi 
Death to Thieves! See the Dictator! (different 
speech each number; six nos. out; 20; 6nos., 
100; 20 nog., 25¢; 63 nos., 506.) Remit THE DIC? 
TATOR, | Phoonix House, Broadway and 12th 
Bt., New York. 106 


GHOSTS! GHOSTS!! GHOSTS!! 


Bend five contas for Con, INGERSOLL’s lecture 
on “Ghosts,” as delivered at Albany, N. YX., 
Jan, 14,1873. Just out, flashing with wit and 
genius, Itis crammed with logic, arguments, 
sarcasms and facts. Itis beautiful, itis grand, 
and more, it is true., Only five cents. With a 
ph tograph of its eloquent author for fifteen 
cents. With cabinet size of the same, thirty 


cents. 

“Ghosts and other Lectures.” A new work 
by Col. Ingersoll, soon to be issued, Send me 
stamp, and as soon us the book is out, will 
send you descriptive circular and price there- 
of. Send three-cent stamp for Catalogue of 
Books, Tracts, Photographs, ete. ; also, club 
Yates for Liberal and scientific newspapers 
and periodicals. Address, E, 0, WALKER, 

6t6 Lock Box B. Florence, Lowa. 


LECTURES, 
BY MRS. CLARA NEYMAN. 


This talented lecturess wlll give the follow- 
ing lectures, at a reasonable compensation, 
before Liberal audiences, as may. be desired: 

1. German Skepticism, ' 
2. What is True Rotigion? . 
3. Woman’s Raform Work in Europe. 

Address Mrs. CLARA NEYMAN, 

97 Maiden Lane, New York.’ 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 26 cents to Dz. ANDREW STONE, Troy rN. 
Y..and obtain a large, pigbly- illustrated Book: 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The Naw Gospel of Health for $1,25.a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for porgonal manipulations, explanatory: of 
eee acience of healing without medi- 
eine, ly5 


SEEDS. 


Best and Cheapest in America, or 
Money Refunded. : 


Buy direct from Grower, postage or express 
paid, and get fresh, true, and reliable sesds,: I 
ean and shall beat any firm in America in |: 
quality and low prices.: Beautiful illustrated 
Sead Catalogues and Garden Guide froe. 

ddress -R. H. SHUMWAY, 
10:6 Boed Grower, Rockford, IL, Tl, 


i certain cure. for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidney Diseases, 
Weakness, &%. 25 cents:per bottle. Incurable 
cases solicited and curéd or money refunded. 
The same Ingredients put up io powdars:to be 
sent by mail, Sample bottle, circular, and. :26ts 


Advice Free, 495. Broome St, N Y. 
MRS. ANNIE BESANT’S 


FIRST LETTER TO “THE EVOLUTION” 
is in No. 17.. A-lettar or an article by. this 
gifted and beautiful Freethinker ts expected 
for every number of The. Evolution for 1878.. 

No,17,also contains “ Eegentricities of Gon- 
ius in marriago.”. by Sara A. Underwood ; 
“ Sunday-schools,” by T. P, Wilson. M. Dei 
“ Law.of Capitaland Labor,” by Prof. Watkins; 
“Protestantism and Science,” by Prof,,Grote; 
There are also. two leaders:on the- Chinese 
Question, aud other literary articles and ré- 

views. Among the latter, ‘Isis Unveiled,’ 
and '' The Kabbala. 

The Evolution is 18 cents per number, $1.50 
per year, with a $1.60 book to every new sub- 
seriber. Send 15 cents for No. 17, with list. of 
100 premiums. Address the publisher, i< ; ; 
ASA K: BUTTS, 

36 Dey Street, N. Y: 


2t5 


Exper, that little-còttage contafüs one of 
‘the choicest libraries in the- country. “I buy 
my books of J. Francis Ruaouss, Bibliopole, 
‘Bronson, Mish. R 
“Lists for ‘stamp. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


THE BEST eG our. ` 

_An Excellent, 'non-Rusting,, Durable 
Galvanized Tron Plater,.”... 

with directions for using thesame,will besant, 


st-paid; on receipt of $125 with ‘ordoriand p 
address. ORs EY D. BLAKEMAN, ` id 


Olrelétills.: ‘Ol 


‘The Priest int n Absolution, | 
Thé first. Namber : of. the “HOLY GROSS 
. SERIES,” is trom the abridged London edi- 
tiomofthe same work;Wwhich created so:much 
excitementiin England, ~The: original volunie |. 
-was issued by the ‘ High Ohuroh authorities 
‘as a.guide to the clergy in the confessional 
Be Hen buró. È to oo- ane duced i into the 
aglis ure cents. 
3 eha - D: MEBENNETT}: v 25i 
$ l4tEigbth: Bt Now Yorki | 
aa-The other twenty-five: iz Dronen pope m 


afol ly Oross Series” are being b $45 
“rapidly as t possible, Die j ay | 
3 "A DAY at home, ts wan rD. 

12 aaa tormes: fyb, ARR ak G0. hagas ta, 


THE. COUNCIL FIRE. 


Furnished with fue} by both White Men and 
Red. A paper of intense interest—History 
Tegend Tradition, Indian Policies, Causes of 
Wars, Massacres, ete, Only paper of the kind. 
Hon. A. B. Meacham, ex-Supt. Indian Af- 
fairs, Editor. Monthly, 16 pages; $1.00 per 
ear. Samples 10 cents. Address Council 
ire, Box 1949, Philidelphia. Fa, - 3ta 
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THE OUTCAST: 
By WINWOOD READE author of “Martyrdom 


an.” 

- -This. is his last work. Mr. ‘Reade was un- 
questionahly one of the abieet writera of the 
fracted century. His“ Martyrdom of Man ” at- 
acted extraordinary attention in Europe and 
in this country. for its ability, brilliancy and 
-| boldness. This last work is regarded. with 
G ual favor, The English edition was publish- 

at two dollars. Wè give it entire for 


THIRTY ‘GENTS IN PAPER. 


ASTROLOCY. 


Prov. Lister. Astrologer, 605 W. 23d st., New 
York. 44 years’ practice, 27 in Boston. Gan be 
consulted by letter, Send for Circular. ra Addrese 
all letters 608 West 28d st., New York Ci , 


Christianity and Infidelity 


A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN. 
REY. G. H, HUMPHREY, Presh’t’n, Olergyman, 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


D. M, BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker, 


- Itwas conducted. in the columns of The Trath 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant. appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877; and closing Sept: 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
umphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed Were eg follows: 


Pant. 1.—The. relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity lo American Liberty. 

Part IX. —The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infiddity to Learning and Science. 

‘Parr IUI.—lJe there a stronger probability 
that the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? < 

The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, pothamong believersand unbelievers: | 
and as ‘both sides are- ‘fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion, f 

Tne New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive, “circulation. in speaking of the 
volume,says, ‘‘Perhaps:a more able and ex- |. ¥ 
chaustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated. the civilized 
world for centuries has never been madde. “At 
any. rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of atgumenté, pro and 
con, which eyery intelligent man: aid woman 
should peruse with candor and wi h an earnest 
desire to arrive at. sound . cone usions on 
themes of the highest Importance to all man- 
kind. . . Light is what wa need. Loet.the.con- 
troversies proceed. Lettheblows descend upon 
the error- ispelling anvil. Letthe sparks fiy 
ie ‘all directions from‘ the heated steel. The 

truth; the whole truth; and nothing but the 
truth; is what the people demand on all the 

reat questions of thaday, whether of Finance, 
Seleno, Politis; or Religion, end discussion 
-will olicitdt,”. Let evory ‘person who feels the 
slightest, {nterest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
‘Humphrey-Bennett Diseussion. : 

A thick 12mo voltime of 550 pages, well bound 
el post-paid, to any address, forthe low 
' price of one dollar. 

ddress D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 
141 Eighth St.. New York. 


JUST ISSUED. 


3 BEYOND THE VEIL. 


A very neat and entertainizg volume, giving 
beautiful esoripHlons ‘of lifo, oécupations, 
ete:, in the Spirit: World. - Dictated by the: 
spirit of Percy B: Randolph; through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougat and Mrs, 
Luna Hutchinson of er With a stéol- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randol ph. 

Price $1. 50, a E BNET Serr 

"is Sait St: N, Y. 


BOOKS FOR THINKERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


. CHARLES: P. SOMERBY, No. 139 Eighth Street, New York, 


(A few doors East of Broadway, ), 


Iron- Clad Series. : 


an enormous a 


stora baa four floors erasded with 
a uy low. CATALOGUES TREE. 


Tatarmation 
Address, HUNTER & ÇO., PUBLISHERS, H abana N. a 


THE TRUTH na COLLECTION} 


OL HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS, 


Forma for organizing Societies, Forms for Con- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services, 
Marriage Services, Namin of Infante, Obitu- 
ary Notices, Lpitaphs, Wills, etc. Also, nearly 
500 Liberal and Spiritualistia Hymn original 
and selected; for Publie Meetings, Fanerale, 
Bocial Gatherings, etc., etc. The wholesupple- 
mented by a fine selection of Recitations, com- 
p rising many of the finest postical gams in the 
anguage. Nearly 600 pages, at ihe. extremely 
low price of 75 cents in cloth. The price is made 
low, 80 that every family can haveacopy. Let 
none fail to have it. AT, 
| 141 Eighth St., New York. 


WE WANT an agent in every town. 
YES | Easy work at hdme. Write Tw, a dawo 
YES j willstart you. $88 daysure to all, RIMP- 
son & Suite, 80 Cortlandt St., N. Y; 85 
ree Si SHOT ANTA TA VOUTHES, 
gen ‘or examination, all charges pai 
No risk; no humbug. Write for eatalon oe Ad- 


dress GREAT. WESTERN GUN WORKS. Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. aa 


“THE STAR OF HOPE, i 


A monthly paper, devoted to ‘Liberat Oom- 

munism and Labor Reform in général. Pub- 
lished by the Esperanza Oommunity, Urbana, 
Neogha county, Kan. Specimen copy free. 
Send for it. atB 


SPERMATORRHEA 


should be id the hands of those suffering from 
this LIFE-W4sTING DISEASE. It is an external 


application, and has thoroughly and perma- 
‘nently cured ‘over one thousand cases, and 
some of them were in a terribly shattered con- 
dition; had been in the insang asylums, many 
had falling-siekness- fits; others on the verge 
of consumption, while othars again had be- 
come foolish and hardly able to take. care of 
themselves. For further iuformation, address, 
with stamp, Vineland, N. J.. where DR. FEL- 

Lows 18 pormanentiy loerted, and obtalh his 
private cirovlar, with cures sworn to, which is 
unimpeachable testimony fo the doctor's. skil) 
and reliability ag a physician in treating this 
prevalent ang moe angerous of all diseases, 
SPERMATORRHE 

ST TERMS s THE, REAOH OF ALL, a 


‘BOOK BUYERS, 


Aud all who wigh, to subseribeto periodicals 
should sandas cents for No. 16 of TheBvolu- 
Sa THE EVOLUTION, 34 Dey Straet.:N, Y, 


TR 50,000 BOLD, The GENUINE Bwisa Merretle COMe . 
E I E Tien 


llar; trader,.boy, farmer, and for EVE! 


rofhing Wke tet -Thin Perfect trigmph of 
"inn gaat enne, pe aid th wy padre for witel.00; Ife 

BEWARE af o artlolé offered ara premium to 
Urnuinge Sead storey to ieie Aoig J, J. KING & C0., Hrattlebers'y Aid 


ISTORY OF. THE. OONFEION. BETWEEN 
H5 RELIGION AND SOIENOE.:: Truly one of 
the most valuable works thàt hava a peare 

thin the. last ten years. By: PROF. DEAPER. 
ae $1.78, 


per day at. home. ° Samples 


to $2 0 6: free. STIN. es 
$5 to, ane rat FON N, On 


PESAN AND CON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 

N; or an answer tothe question, Have we 
3 pquogrnaturally. Ayiiel Inspired 
a Belieion in” lor: | 
, ox- Universalist e 
Paner, s 20: centa; cloth: 60 cents. SAE 


veal 


“Miraculously- Attested 
World? By È. E. Toone. 
eymen. 


are O: P. works @ ŝpooialty, : 


:Afty of the conspicuons AD 


‘during several centuries. 
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The Truth Seeker, 


Gems of Thought. 


_ Waart stronger breastplate than a heart un- 
tainted ?-Shakspere, 


OLOCXB will go as they are set ; but man, ir- 
regular man, is never constant, never cortaip. 
— Otway. 


Ler our lives be like the snowflelds, where 
our footsteps leave a mark but no stain.—Mme. 
Swetchine. 


Tus wise are instructed by reason, ordinary 
- minds by experience, the stupid by necessity, 
and brures by instinct.— Cicero. z 


. IMPRUPENOE, Silly talk. foolish vanity, and 
vain .curiosity are closely allied; they are 
children of one family. Fontaine. 


* Ler a man overcome anger’ by love; let him 
overcome evil by good; let him overcome the 
greedy by liberailty, the liar by truth. Buddha, 


How oFten in this world the actions that we 
condemn are the result of sentiments that we 
love and opinions that we admire i— Mrs. 
Jameson. 


How GLADLY would I lead mankind from the 
vain prospects of life to prospects of innocence 
and ease, where every breeze breathes health, 
and every sound is but the echo of tranquillity! 
— Goldsmith. 


In ancient daysthe most celebrated pracept 
wha," 
been supplanted bythe more fashionable max- 

m. “Know thy neighbor. and everything 
about him.’’—Johnson, 


Goop words do mora than hard speechas, as 
the suubeams, without any noise, will make 
the traveler cast off his cloak, which all the 
bluatering winds could not do, but only make 
him bind it closer to him.—Leighton. 


Ir is easy in the world to live after the 
world's opinion; itis easy in solltude to live 
after your own: but the great man is he who. 
in the midst of the crowd, keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude.—Em- 
erson. 


Ir men wound you with injuries, meet them 
with patience ; hasty words rankle the wound, 
soft language dresaes it, forgiveness cures it, 
and oblivion takes away the scar. It is more 
noble by silence to avold an injury than by 
argument to overcome it.—Beaumont. 


INFINITE toil would not enable you to sweep 
away a mist; but by ascending a little, you 
may often look over it altogether. So it is with 
our moral improvement ; we wrestle flercely 
with a vicious habit, which could have no hold 
upon us if we ascended into a higher mora) at- 
mosphere,—Helps. 


Waar renders man unjust? Are not errors 
and prejudices the causes of the abuses of 
power? If you really wish to prevent the 
commission of injustice. you must first remove 
error and prejudice. Any one intrusted with 
power willabuse it if not also animated with 
the love of truth and virtue, no matter whether 
be bea prince or one of the people,—fontaineg, 


How many bitter thoughts does the innocent 
man avoid! Serenity and cheerfulness are 
his portion. Hope is continually pouring its 
balm into his soul. His heart is at rest, whilst 
others are goaded and tortured by the stings 
of a wounded conscience, the remonstrances 
and risings up of principles which they can- 
not forget; perpetually teased by returning 
temptations, perpetually tormented by defeated 
resolutions.—Paley, 


Iv is not possible to found a lasting power 
upon injustice, perjury, and treachery. These 
may, perhaps, succeed for once, and borrow 
for awhile from hope a gay and flourishing 
Sppearance, But timebetrays their weakness, 
and they fall into ruin of themselves. For, as 
in structures of every kind, the lower parts 
should have the greatest firmness, so the 
grounds and principles of actions should be 
just and true.—Demosihenes, 


QOxnnistians had not better attempt to arouse 
the old spirit of persecution for opinion’s 
sake; and Iam Dleased to belleve that but lew 
ofthem are sufficiently assinine to attemptit. 
Among Christians are some of my warmest 
friends, and I know that they are keenly alive 
to the fact that itis bythe merciful and wise 
provisions of a Liberal and Infidel Constitu- 
tion that all the rights of faith and belief (how- 
ever foolish) are vouchsafed to the most 
humble, but jet no one presume to think that 
the rotten and retrograde cause of Christian- 


ity gan be unified by an effort to stay the} 


waves of intellectual progress.— Dr. E. B. Foote. 


Yes; I am an Infidel, and proud am Ito be 
called so. I have found the "pear! of great 
price.” The way, the truth, and the Hght are 
ming, and ohl how dearly do I enjoy them } 
The grand old world never seemed half so full 
of love, happiness, and beauty before. I never 
realized how intrinsically valuable was life 
and ali its aecompaniments while I believed 
the world to be only God’s footstool, and full of 
Woe, sin, and misery; covered with thorns, 
awamps, and briers, and sickness, disease, and 
death lurking in every corner, with scarce a 
redeeming feature to make it blessed and be- 
loved. Itseemed butan abiding-place in which 
to prepare ourselves fora future life in some 
unknown and unknowable future. I now feel, 
when I look upon the poor duped and credu- 
lous ones around me, who dare not seek out- 
side oftheir Bible and Church creeds for any 
lgbt or Information whatever, that I have be- 
come of a different order of beings—been born 
anew into a h'gher and batter state of exist- 
ence. and I long to lift all others up to this 
beautiful realm of thought and this glorious 
state of pure kappiness and ever progressive 
Knowledge.—Mrs, E. D. Slenker, 


Know thyself ;” in modern times it has. 


Taxe care of the pennies, and some other tel- 
low Will take care of the pounds, 


E Qdds and Gnas, 
| 
| 


Tue man who had & will of his own got on 
finely till he found his wife had awon’t of her 
! own. 


| Way don'tseme man run a telephone heav- 
enwards? Possibly he might hear the angels 
sing. ` : 


To Make a good broil: Leave a letter from 
one of your old sweethearts where your wife 
can find it. 


& rooster? Because he scratched for himself 
and Crusoe, 


JOSEPH was the gentleman of Genesis. If 
Genesis in these days was dependent on gen- 
tlemen like Joseph. there wouldn’t be any 
Genesis. 


THE Danbury News ssys: A Washington wo- 
mac has applied to be appointed a constable, 
despairing of ever catching a man in any 
other way. 


A PAPER says: "The school committee have 
decided to erect a new school-house large 
enough to accommodate five hundred scholars 
five stories high.” 


A BABATOGA belle, who six months ago was 80 
languid that she could scarcely support her- 
self at the altar, now throws a flat-iron fifty- 
five feet and hits her husband every time. 


“Neves do anything you would not like to 
see others do,” remarks the Herald. Well, now 
that’s the worst yet. If we wanted to marry a 
girl, for instance, we wouldn’t like to see some 
other fellow marry her, 


“Rrr,” said a Yankee, “ you promised to vote 
for my bill. “Vell.” said the Dutch member, 
“vot if I did?” ~ Well, sir, you voted against 
it.’ “Vell, vot if I did?” “Well, sir, you 
lied!” “ Vell, vot if I did?” 


To wives.—Don’t you ever believe that your 
husband gets drunk on his own hook. It’s‘his 
intimate friend who pries his mouth open with 
a crowbar and pours the champagne into him 
by the basketful. ; 


* Morusr.” said a little ‘urehin, when hecame 
home, “I have heard such a smart preacher! 
He stamped and made such a noise, and then 
he got mad: he shook his fist at the folks, and 
there wasn't anybody dared go up and fight 
him. 


Over a bridge at Athens, Ga., was the follow- 
ing: Any person driving over this bridgeina 
faster pace than a walk shall. if awhite person, 
be fined five dolars, and if a. negro, receive 
twenty-five lashes, half the penalty to be be- 
stowed on the informer. 


A auust at a hotel found a lady’s night-gown 
in his room, and went to the clerk with it, say- 
ing, “Look è here, mister, this is a hollow 
mockery, a dvlusion,and a snare., If you can’t 
fill it up. I don’t want the darned thing in my 
room.’ 


At THE Jewish charity fair in Philadephia, 
instead of raffling for cakes, slippers, and 
smoking-caps, they take chaneas for $2,000 in 
Government bonds. a $600 piano. a $250 horse, a 
trip tieket to Paris, and other such useful 
things. 


Tas second night after her first husband died 
she sat by the open chamber window five hours 
waiting for the cats to begin fighting in the 
back yard: She said, ‘' This thing of going to 
sleep without a quarrel of somé kind is so new 
that I can’t stand it! Let me alone till they 
begin; then I can doze off gently!” 


As YEAR after year rolls into the greatsea of 
the past,and a man draws nearer and nearer 
the great port of death, he becomes more sadly 
convinced that red flannel wrappers willshrink 
in spite of the best efforts of the washerwoman. 
This is why it is so difficult to distinguish a 
last year’s wrapper from a coral necklace. 


IN VACATION. 
When I met her at a party, 
Dead in love I fell at sight; 
For her beauty was bewitching. 
And her conversation bright. 


So I did my best to please her, 
Chatted on alisorts of things; 

Told her of our life at college, 
With some slight embellishings. 


“How do you,” sheasked, “like Cambridge?”. 
“0,” I said, "the town will do; 
Though. to tell the truth, its girls are 
Rather homely, and so blue !” 


Fooll was! Isaw my blunder 
When her lip began to curl, 
And in coldest tones she answered, 
“ Yes, sir; I’m a Cambridge girl.” , 
-~ Harvard Grimson. 


‘AN Essay oN WoMan.—The undomesticated 
editor of the Newport Local thus relates his 
matrimonial experience: A woman is a mighty 
handy thing to have about the house.: She 
don’t cost any more to keep than you will give 
her, and she will take a great interest in you. 
If you go out at night, she’ll be awake when 
you get home, and then she will tell you all 
about yourself—~and more too. Of courseshe 
will know just where you have been, and what 
kept you out so late, and wili tell you; yet right 
after ashe gets through telling you that.she will 
ask you where you have been and what kept 
you out so late. And after you tell her, and 
she won't believe yon, you musn’t-mind that; 
and if. after going to bed, she says she hasn't 
closed her eyes the whole night. and keeps up 
the matinee two hours longer and won't go to 
sleep when she has a chance, you musn’t mind 
that either; it is her nature, 


War was Robinson Crusoe’s s man Friday like L 


february 9, 1878. 
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Glotes and Clippings 


Tus most pious blacksmith has at least one 
vise. 


THE Rey. Joseph Cook’s style of swearing— 
" Bi-ology!”’ 


Trs ministers of Pittsburgh and its vicinity 
are discussing the need of better marriage- 
license iaws. 


‘THE days are growing longer, and this will 
give meddiesome people more time to mind 
their own business. 


Tam ministers’ meeting of San Francisco, 
having apparently run short of subjects, has 
begun to discuss divorce. : 


Tas sermons on Hell continue. Weare not 
superstitious. but is not this a remarkably 
open winter?—Brooklyn Union, 


SISTER TowNsLEY, a new evangelist, is vigor- 
ously working among the reprobates of Mid- 
dletown, Vt. Her. eloquence meets with grati- 
tying results, 


Tue ladies who brought charges of impro- 
priety against the Rev. David Wells of Wash- 
ington, D. 0.,havereconsidered and withdrawn 
the charges, 


A SINGULAR circumstance is said to have 
taken place in Boston, A man down there 
absolutely fell in love with his own wife, until 
she removed her veil. 


Qurex fellows those Sunday school mission- 
aries in Lowa. One of them writes that, not- 
withstanding corn husking and deep mud 
three sinners have been converted. 


Zion's Herald throws hot shot into tha camp 
of what it calls “lawless evangelists,” and says 
that such persons are "grievous wolves.” It 
galls on all judicious pastors to keep the wolf 
from the door of the church. 


Tun church of Llanfairpwilgwyngyllgoger- 
tysillogogogoch,in Wales, is vacant, and it is 
suggested that the Rev. Mr. Piaratanatissatar- 
runanse, now located in New England, would 
bea good man io fill the vacancy, 


Bercwne says there is no hell, There may be 
no more for him, Let’s see—hay fever, Eliza- 
beth, salary down twenty-five per cent., pew 
rents down fifty per cent., and, lectures down 
forty per cent.—isn’t that hellish enough? 


New Haven is busy erecting an immensetem- 
porary building for the use of Moody and 
Sankay, whose services are to begin there on 
the third Sunday in March, The building, 
which wiil cost $6,000, will seat 5,000 parsons. 


Tux best savings bank heard from lately is a 
anow-bank on Mount Washington. Sergeant 
Oone, who was going down hiil forty miles an 
hour, lost his balance and was deposited inthe 
bank. His life was saved, but it took sometime 
tò restore his circulation. 


WEILE he was counting over the collection. 
money on Sunday last, the deacon of a Wash- 
ington church found an old and faded piece of 
paper which, being unfolded, proved to be his 
own nearly outlawed note for $30 and interest, 
which the holder. unable to collect, had turned 
into the treasury of the Lord, 


. fap Oakland Congregational church in Chi- 
cago ran down in finances so low as to be ba- 
yond the reach of Brother Kimball’s elo- 
quence, The poor concern is now disbanded, 
and over its remains may be written, ‘Gone, 
but not forgotten,” for the creditors will re- 
member it if nobody else does, 


Ravrvaz in Little Rock, Ark. But it lags and | 


lingers on account of the great amount of 
.drunkenness in the place. A correspondent 
from there urgently asks for Murphy or some 
other temperance apostle, remarking that 
‘whiskey ia considered in Little Rook as much 
ofa daily necessity as bread and butter. 


Somm of the Gorman Baptists, of the First 


German Baptist church of Williamsburgh are. 


‘very fond of beer. Atrauble has been brewing 
tn the church for some time-beaause of this, 
heightened by: some affairs: of personal and 
private difficulty. Oommittees have been ap- 
pointed to calm the.troubles, but the efferves- 
cence goes on with ‘mach violence. . It ig to be 


hoped that the’ commotion will end in froth. ' 
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A Lone STRETCH oN PRAYING.—A woman was 
found in the German church at Madison, Wis- 
consin, Tuesday morning, who had been shut 
up there two days. The authorities thought 
her insane, and took herto the police station. 
She claimed that she was inthe church pray- 
ing in the hope of being cured from a disease. 


SINCE our last, another heavy defalcation has 
come to light on the part of good, pious, Bap- 
tist Brother Turney, of a Wall-street bank. 
who stole nearly $300,000, and was enabled to 
keep it covered for some three years. His piety 
and religious activity were his mest conspic- 
uous characteristies, and these, perhaps, 
oughtto make amends for bis mistakes and 
shortcomings. 

OBAZED IN. A Revivau.—A Methodist revival 
at Sylvania, O., has just: been brought to an 
abrupt termination by the crazing of one of 
the converts through religious excitement, 
Wallace Cavell, a harness-maker, who had 
attended the meetings for a week or more, 
and, in the technique of the church, expressed 
hope of convergion; but the excitement of the 
meetings worked upon his peculiarly suscep- 
tible, morose temperament, and one night he 
broke out into ajargon that disclosed him to 
bea raving maniac. He attended the meetings 
several nights more, and on Sunday night, in 
response to a request from his friends, the 
meetings in the church were discontinued. 


TEE Christian Standard, which is the organ ot 
the Holiness People, and advertises pills, 
worm syrups, liver regulators, and other nos- 
trums, defends itself by saying that it needs 
the money which these advertisements bring 
in in order to keep up its existence. But it 
admits thatthe advertisements are not whole- 
some Sunday reading. It suggests that the 
columns of genuine holiness reading which it 
gives are as much as any Christian wants to 
read on Sunday, and that the patrons of the 
paper gan read about the nostrums and other 
things on almost any week day. It “ finally 
and forever’’ dismisses the question, however, 
as it is evidently an unpleasant one to discuss. 


Tun Examiner and Chronicle discusses some 
of the things which hinder Christianity, and 
especially in New Brunswick, New Jersey. It 
narrates about howa revival in that city enl- 
minated in a general condition of good feeling 
among the various denominations. All was 
going on swimmingly, when all of a sudden 
some gushing brother suggested a union com- 
munion services, This drove the Close-Com- 
munion Baptists away in frightened indigna- 
tion, and introduced confusion into the loving 
ranks of the rest of the brotherhood. Thus, 
says the Examiner and Chronicle, the progress 
of Christianity in New Brunswick was hin- 


| dered by trying to make thé Baptists commune 


with other people when they did not want to. 


THE Congregational brethren are having a 
splrited time discussing whether or notthey 
constitute a denomination. Some of their 
leading men hold that they do, while others, 
just a6 eminent, maintain that they do not, 
One of the principal associations has recently 
been discussing the conundrum, “ What con- 
stitutes a Congregational minister?” No sat- 
isfactory answer has as yet been given to this, 
and, as things now stand, the outlook indicates 
that the brethren will haveto giveitup. Both 
of these discussions have arisen out of the 
somewhat anomalous condition of sundry 
Congregaiional churches.in: Brooklyn. The 
question as to the ministry grows especially 
out of the application ofa young clergyman, 
who is entirely without ecclesiastical stand- 
ing, to be recognized ‘as a Congregational 
minister in the City of Churches, ` 


Some of the more eminent and high-priced 
ministers are just now preaching on hell ina 


manner so reprehensible as to deserve out- 


spoken and immediate cebuke. They pom- 
pously announce to their congregations that 
‘they are. now about to preach on a subject 
which has been much discussed of late, and 


.unskilfully handled by. persons of compara- 


tively little.education; but that now they will 
utter views on it which are the genuine article 
and entitled to’ respect: In Brooklyn a few 
evenings sgo a distinguished pulpiteer told 
his people. that ‘he. had not, yet, preached on 
hall, and did not ‘mean to do so for a few 
weeks to. comes and that while it was being 
bandien ini isuch, aoe manner a8 ‘it 


aca 


now is, and especially by such a shallow per- 
son as his neighbor T: . be preferred keep- 
ing hands off for a liitle while; but that when 
he did preach on the subject he would give 
them something very sarefully prepared and 
well worth remembering. Hell is a subject 
which should be handled with becoming 
humility, and even the most expensive minis- 
ters ought to exercise common courtesy 
toward their less costly brethren in the treat 
ment of this most difficult of topics. 


THE doughty Anthony Comstock has just 
added another feather to his cap, another sprig 
to his laurels, by arresting Madame Restell, of 
this city, on the charge of practicing abortion. 
It is not known whether or not Mr, Comstook 
has himself fallen a victim to her unlawful 
practices, but it will be remembered that some 
time ago he wrote from Washington to several 
physicians inthis city, representing that he 
had been seduced and was “three months 
gone”’—whatever that may mean—and thus 
there is a dark mystery hanging over the 
whole affair. It seems that he has been known 
to visit ber secretly several times, and just 
what passed between them will probably re- 
main forever unknown. It is to be hoped by 
all good Christian people that he has sustained 
no permanentiniury. A physician inthis city 
has remarked that Anthony himself is the 
worst abortion he ever met with. We arein 
favor of giving the poor fellowa chance, He 
has,as he confessee, lost prestige lately, andif 
he can recover it by arresting this old lady of 
sixty-fivesummers, let him do so by all means, 


THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


Needles and pins, needles and pins! 
When the wai’s ended, the trouble begins. 


Says Turkey: “Our allies don’t care now a 
toss for us, 

Andtherefore we care not who enters the Bos- 
poros,” 

Says England: “The ruin of Turkey is loss 
for us, 

And therefore the Czar must not enter the 
Bosporus.” 

Bulgaria. says: “The great Czar is the hoss 
for us, 

Andtherefore we pray he may hasten to cross 
for us.” 

Says Austria: “Dim is our hope onthe Bos- 
porus; 

Naught but a congress can furnish a gloss 
for us.” 


Says Bismarck: “The Russian caviar is the 
sauoe for us, 

The banquet is spread on the banks of the 
Bosporus.” 

It seems, after all, that notbing but phos- 
phorus : 

Is a roal and genuine rhyme for the Bosporus, 

It matters but little who lifts the latch: 

Just open the door,and you strikethe match. 


ANTHONY OComsToor, after arresting Madame 
Restell, said he had several reasons for doing 
s0,and among others that several physiciang 
had urged him to that course. She says the 
physictans of this city are jealous and envious 
of the success she has met with and wish her 
outof the way, so they oan have the fleld to 
themselves. It is thought by some that Oom- 
stock did not give the principal reason for his 
arresting the lady. He has met with poorer 
success this year than usualin funds for car- 
rying on his holy orugade against Freelovers 
and Freethinkers, though begging appeals 
have been putforthin meetings and through 
the city press in the most touching manner. 
A year ago he received double what he didthis 
year, andtwo years ago it was morethan ten 
times as much. As Madame Restell is very 
wealthy and as Comstock has half the fines 
imposed by the State courts on the cases he 
takes before it, it can be seen how a heavy 
flne.against the Madam would be of decided 
pecuniary benefit to Anthony. He is a man 
that does not work without a motive. It may 
be found that enough can be wrung from the 
lady torecuperate his waning fortunes. Prob- 
ably few things would suit him better. than 
fobbing $5,000 or $10,000 of her money. It would 
help him to do so muéh good for Jesus. One 
thing he will succeed in doing and. that is to 
bring law and justice into disrepute and to 
render the spy and informer business, which 
he ig so capable of péerforming,more infamous 
than it is already, ` 


SCIENCE HALL, 141 8th St., 
NEAR BROADWAY, 


} $3 per Year. 


__ Gwents of the Week. 


Ben Wank is still very sick, 
Tux office of the Troy Times has burned. 


GIDEON J. WELLS, formerly Secretary of the 
Navy, has died, 


Tue Catholic Institute of Olncinnati has 
made an assignment. 


Tue Ravine Woolen Mills at South Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., were burned with contents. 


Tux weather for the past week has been mild 
and pleasant. The snow in this locality has 
disappeared. 


A SEVERE storm visited the vicinity of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., attended with heavy winds and 
rain and hail. 


CANADA is Offering troopsto England. If the 
latter gets into a big fight with Russia, she 
will need the Canadians. 


THE winter is very unfavorable for making 
ice. Not one fourth enough is yet gathered for 
the cobblers, ice-creams, etc, for next sum- 
mer, 


Francois Murrgy, the temperance advocate, 
has been in Washington two weeks, attracting 
large audiences and obtaining large numbers 
of signatures to the pledge. 


More asteroids have been discovered. This 
seems to beagood year for thom. Our little 
solar system turns out to be more populous 
than was formerly supposed. - 


THe Silver Bill is nearing its end in the Sen- 


ate, and is soon to be put to vote, It will doubt- 


less pass by a (lecided majority, but it is feared 
by some that the President will veto it. 


Uur dear Cardinal McOlogkey has gone to 
Rome to help elect a Pope, The wires bring 
the intelligence that the conclave there assem" 
bled are already having a stormy time of it. 


Tue trials and investigations of the Louisi- 
ana Returning Boardare creating great excite- 
ment in political circles. The country will 
doubtless be fully convinced that American 
politics are a rotten concern. 


Tas Pope, after a reign of thirty-two years 
over the sheep of Peter, has at last proved 
his infallibility by dying. He was the best of 
a long line of pontiffs, and we hope he will 
have a front seatanda well-tuned harp inthe 
heavenly choir. 


CHARLES BAXER, proprietor of a saloon on 
Light st., Baltimore, flredtwo sbots from a re- 
volver at his wife, and immediately afterwards 
shot himself, causing instant death. "One ball 
took effectin his wife’s neck and the otherin 
her teft breast. Itis thought she may recover. 
Jealousy was the cause. 


OHRARLES BRADLAUGH and Mrs. Annie Besant, 
the Freethought advocates, who in June last 
were convicted and sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonment ana police surveillance, on the 
charge of printing Dr. Charles Knowlton’s 
“Fruits of Philosophy”—pronounced an im- 
moral book—have been released from the sen- 
tence imposed, the Court of Errors having 
decided that the omission of the objectionable 
words complained of were fatal to the indict- 
ment. It is said that the case will go before 
the House of Lorda. 


AN armistice was signed bythe Russ an and 
Turkish forces, and hostilities between them 
have ceased, but the Russians have marched 
ón to Constantinople and oocupied the strong ` 
points commanding the city, so that really, the 


Turks are in the position of a conquered 


nation, Russia is able to command conditions 
and compel Turkey to submit to them. Eng- 
land, Austria, and other European powers re- 
gard Russia as having acted in bad faith In 
taking possession of Constantinople, and Eng- 
land, especially, is becoming very much oxcit- 
edoverit. An English feet is being sent on to 
the Dardanelles, a portion having already 
arrived there, but the Sultan has not given 
consent for them to goto the city. The British 
power willinsistupon her fleets going to the 
city, and upon Russia’s not occupying it. The 
European horizon now looks warlike, and if 
the conflict begins again it will be bloody and 
general, 
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- Hell. 

A LECTURE GIVEN BY COL. ROBT.. G. INGERSOLL AT 
CHICKERING HALL, SUNDAY, FEB. 3, 1878... 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


cowardice on the other. In my judgment, the Amer- 
ican people are too brave, too charitable, too gener- 
ous, too magnanimous to believe in the infamous 
dogma of an eternal hell. I have no respect for any 
human being who teaches it. I have no respect 
for any man who preaches it. 
the man who will pollute the imagination of ‘child- 
hood with that infamous lie. I have no respect for 
the man who will add to the sorrows of this world 
with that frightful dogma, I have no respect for 
any man who endeavors to put that infinite cloud, 
that infinite shadow, over the heart of humanity. .I 
want to be frank with you. I dislike this doctrine, 
I hate it, I despise it, I defy it.. For-a good 
many years the learned intellects of . Christen- 
dom have been examining into the religions of other 
countries in the world, the religions of the thousands 
that have passed away. They examined into the 
religions of Egypt, the religion of Greece, the relig- 
jon of Rome and of the Scandinavian countries. 
In the presence of the ruins of those religions the 
learned men of Christendom insisted that those relig- 
ions were baseless, that they were fraudulent. But 
‘they have all passed away. While this was being 
done the Christianity of our day applauded, and 
when the learned men got through with the religions 
of other countries they turned their attention to our 
religion. By the same mode of reasoning, by the 
same methods, by the same. arguments that they used 
with the old religions, they were overturning the 
religion of our day. Why? Every religion in this 
world is the work of man. Everyone! Every book 
has been written by man. Men existed before 
books. If books had existed before men, I might 
admit there was such a thing as a sacred volume. 

In my judgment, man has made every religion and 
made every book, There is another thing to which 
I wish to call your attention. Man never had an 
jdea—man willnever have an idea—except those sup- 
plied to him by his surroundings. Every idea in the 
world that man has, came to him by nature. Man 
cannot conceive of anything, the hint of which he 
hag not received from his surroundings. You can 
imagine an animal with the hoof of a bison, with 
the pouch of the kangaroo, with the wings of an 
eagle, with the beak of a bird, and with the tail of 
a lion; ‘and yet every. point of this monster you 
borrowed from nature, Everything you can think 
of, everything you can dream of, is borrowed from 
your surroundings—everything ! And there is noth- 
ing on this earth coming from any’ other sphere 
whatever. Man has produced it all; man has pro- 
` duced every religion in the world. And why? Be- 
cause each generation bodies forth the knowledge 
and the belief of the people at thé time it was made, 
and in no book is there any knowledge found except 
that of the people who wrote it. In no book is there 
found any knowledge except that of the time in 
which it was written, Barbarians have produced, 
and always will produce, barbarian religions. Bar- 
barians have produced, and always will produce, 
ideas in harmony with their surroundings; and all 
the religions of ‘the’ past were produced by bar- 
barians—every one of them. We are making relig- 
ions to-day. We are making religions to-night. 
That is to say, we are changing them, and the religion 
of to-day is not the religion of one year ago. What 
changed it? Science has done it ; education and the 
growing heart of man have done it. We are making 
these religions every day, and just to the extent that 
we become civilized ourselves will we improve the 
religion of our fathers. If the religion of one hun- 
dred years ago, compared with the religion of to- 
day, is so low, what will it be in one thousand 
years ? l 

If we continue making the inroads upon orthodoxy 
which we have been making during the last twenty- 
five years, what will it be fifty years from to-night? 
It will have to be remonetized by that time, or else 
it will not bea legal tender. In my judgment, every 
religion that stands by appealing to miracles is dis- 
honorable. Every religion in the world has announced 
every other religion as a fraud. That proves to methat 
they all tell the truth—about others. Why? Sup- 
pose Mr. Smith should tell Mr. Brown that he— 
` Smith—saw a corpse get out of the grave, and that 
when he first saw it, it was covered with the worms 
of death, and that in his presence it was reclothed 
in healthy, beautiful flesh. And then suppose Mr. 
Brown should tell Mr. Smith, “I saw the same thing 
myself. I was in a graveyard once, and I saw a 
dead man rise.” Suppose then that Smith should say 
to Brown, “ Youre a liar,” and Brown should say to 
Smith, “And you’re a liar,” what would: you think ? 
It would simply be because Smith, never having seen 
it himself, didn’t believe Brown; and Brown never 
having seen it, didn’t believe Smith had. Now, if 


| one of his 


The idea of hell was’ 
born of revenge and brutality on the one side, and- 


I have no respect for |. 


oration of his story, and he would regard Brown as 

Lae witnesses. But, on the contrary, 
he says, “ You never saw it.” Sọ, when a,man says, 
“I was upon Mount Sinai, and there-I met God, and 


he told me, ‘Stand aside, and: let me destroy these. 
| people,’” and another man says to him, “I was up 


upon a mountain, and there I met the Supreme 
Brahma,” and Moses says, “ That’s not true,” and 
contends that the other man never did see Brahma, 
and he contends that Moses never did see God—that 
is in my judgment proef that they both speak truly. 


Every religion then has charged every other relig- |: 


ion with having been an unmitigated fraud, and yet, 
if any man had ever seen the miracle himself, his 
mind would be prepared.to believe that another man 
had seen the same thing. Whenever a man appeals 
to a miracle he telis what is not true. Truth relies 
upon reason, and the undeviating course of all the 
laws of nature. Now,.we have a religion—that is, 
some people have. I do not pretend to have religion 
myself; 1 believe in living for this world—that’s my 
doctrine—in living here, now, to-day, to-night—that’s 
my doctrine, to make everybody happy that you ean. 
Now, let the future take care of itself, and if I ever 
touch the shores of another world, I will be just as 
ready and anxious to get into some remunerative 
employment as anybody else. Now, we have got in 
this country a religion which men have preached for 
about eighteen hundred years, and just in proportion 
as their belief in that religion has grown great, men 
have grown mean and wicked; just in proportion as 
they have ceased to believe it, men have become just 
and charitable. And if they believed it to-night as 
they once believed it, I wouldn’t be allowed to speak 
in the city of New York.. It is from the coldness 
‘and infidelity of the churches that I get my right to 
preach; and I say it to their credit. Now we have a 
religion. What is it? They say in the first place 
that all this vast universe was created by a Deity. I 
don’t know whether it wasornot. They say, too, that 


had it not been for the first sin of Adam there would |’ 


never have been any devil in this world, and if 
there had been no devil there would have been no 
sin, and if there had been no sin there never would 
have been any death. For my part lam glad there 
was death in this world, because that gave me a 
chance. Somebody had to die to give me room, and 
when my turn comes Pll be willing to let somebody 
else take my place. But whether there is another 
life or not, if there is any being who gave me this, I 
shall thank him from the bottom of my heart because, 
upon the whole, my life has been a joy. 

Now, they say, because of this first sin all men were 
consigned to eternal hell. And this because Adam 
was our representative. Well, I always had an idea 
that my representative ought to live somewhere 
about the same time I did. I always had an idea 
that I should have some voice in choosing my repre- 
sentative. And if I had had a voice I never should 
have voted for the old gentleman called Adam. 
Now, in order to regain man from the frightful hell 
of eternity, Christ himself came to this world and 
took upon himself flesh, and in order that we might 
know the way to eternal salvation he gave usa 
book, and that book is called the Bible; and wher- 
ever that Bible has been read, men have immediately 
commenced cutting each others’ throats. Wherever 
‘that Bible has been circulated, they have invented 
inquisitions and instruments of torture, and have 
commenced hating each other with all their hearts. 
But I am told now—we are all told—that this Bible is 
the foundation of. civilization; but I say that this 
Bible is the foundation of hell, and we shall never 
get rid of the dogma of hell until we get rid of the 
idea that itis an inspired book. - Now, what does the 
Bible teach? I am not going to talk about what 
this minister or that minister says it teaches; the 
question is “ought a man to be sent to eternal hell 
for not believing the Bible to be the work of a Mer- 
ciful Father?” and the only way to find out is to read 
it; and as very few people do read it now-a-days I will 
read a few passages. This is the book to be read in 
our schools in order to make our children charitable 
and good; this is the book that we must read in 
order that our children may have exalted ideas of 
mercy, charity, and justice. Does the Bible teach 
mercy? Now be honest. I read: “I will make 
mine arrows drunk with blood, and my sword shall 
devour flesh” (Deut. xxxii, 42). Pretty good start 
for a merciful God! “That thy foot may be dipped 
in the blood of mine enemies, and the tongue of thy 
dogs in the same” (Ps. Ixviii, 23). Again: “And 
the Lord thy God will put out those nations before 
thee by little and little; thou mayest not ‘consume 
them at once, lest the beasts of the field increase 
upon thee” (Deut. vii, 22). 

“ But the Lord thy God shall deliver them unto 
thee, and shall destroy them with a mighty destruc- 
tion, until they be destroyed. And he shall deliver 
their kings into thine hand, and thou shalt destroy 
their name from under heaven; there shall be no 
man able. to stand before thee, until thou hast 
destroyed them” (Deut. vii, 28, 24). i 

“So Joshua came, and all the people of war with 
him, against them by the waters of Merom suddenly; 


Smith had really seen it, and Brown told him he had | and they fell upon them. 


seen it too, then Smith would regard it as a corrob- 


« And the Lord delivered them into the hand of 


Israel, who smote them, and chased them unto great 
Zidon, and unto Misrephothmaim, and unto the val- 
ley, of Mizpeh eastward; and they smote them, until 
they left them none remaining. . 

“And Joshua did unto them as the Lord bade 
him; he houghed their horses, and burnt their 
chariots with tire, ~._ 

* And Joshua at that time turned back, and took 
Hazor, and smote the king thereof with the sword; 
for Hazor beforetime was the head of all these king- 
doms. 

“ And they smote all the souls that were therein 
with the edge of the sword, utterly destroying them; 
there was not any left to breathe; and. he burnt 
Hazor with fire. 

“ And all the cities of those kings, and all the 
kings of them, did Joshua take, and smote them 
with the edge of the sword, and he utterly destroyed 
them, as Moses the servant of the Lord commanded. 

“But as for the cities that stood still in their 
strength, Israel burned none of them, save Hazor 
only; that did Joshua burn. a 

« And all the spoil of these: cities, and the cattle, 
the children of Israel took for a prey unto them- 
selves; but every man they smote with the edge of 
the sword [Brave!] until they had destroyed them, 
neither left they any to breathe. [As the merciful 
God had commanded them. | 

_“As the Lord commanded Moses his servant, so 
did Moses command Joshua, and so did Joshua; he. 
left nothing undone of all that the Lord commanded 
Moses. 

“So Joshua took all that land, the hills, and all 
the south country, and all the land of Goshen, and 
the valley, and the plain, and the mountain of 
israel, and the valley of the same ; 

“Even from the mount Halak, that goeth up to 
Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon 
under mount Hermon: and all their kings he took, 
and smote them, and slew them. 

“Joshua made war a long time with 
kings. 

“ There was not a city that made peace with the 
children of Israel, save the Hivites, the inhabitants 
of Gibeon: all other they took in battle. 

“For it was of the Lord to harden their hearts, 
that they should come against Israel in battle, that 
he might destroy them utterly, and that they might 
have no favor, but that he might destroy them, as 
the Lord commanded Moses. 

“ And at that time came Joshua, and cut off the 
Anakim from the mountains, from Hebron, from 
Debir, from Anab, and from all the mountains of 
Judah, and from all the mountains of Israel: Joshua 
destroyed them utterly with their cities. 

“There was none of the Anakim left in the land 
of the children of Israel: only in Gaza, in Gath, and 
in Ashdod, they remained. 

“So Joshua took the whole land, according to all 
that the Lord said unto Moses ; and Joshua gave it 
for an inheritance unto Israel according to their 
divisions by their tribes. And the land rested. from 
war ” (Joshua xi, 7-23). 

“When thou comest nigh unto a city to fight 
against it, then proclaim peace unto it. 

“ And it shali be, if it make thee answer of peace, 
and open unto thee, then it shall be, that all the 
people that is found therein shall be tributaries unto 
thee, and they shall serve thee. 

“ And if it will make no peace with thee, but will 
make war against thee, then thou shalt besiege it. 

“And when the Lord thy God hath delivered it 
into thine hands, thou shalt smite every male thereof 
with the edge of the sword. 

“But the women, and the little ones, and the cat- 
tle, and all that is in the city, even all the spoil 
thereof, shalt thou take unto thyself; and thou shalt 
eat the spoil of thine enemies, which the Lord thy 
God hath given thee. 

“Thus shalt thou do unto all the cities which are 
very far off from thee, which are not of the cities of 
these nations. 

“ But of the cities of these people, which the Lord 
thy God.doth give thee for an inhetitance, thou shalt 
save alive nothing that breatheth: 

“ But thou shalt utterly destroy them” 
10-17). : 

Neither the old men, nor the women, nor the 
maidens, nor the sweet-dimpled babe, smiling upon 
the lap of its mother, were allowed to live =. 

* And he said unto them, Thus saith the Lord God 
of Israel [a merciful God indeed !], Put every man 
his sword. by his side, and go in and out from gate 
to gate throughout the camp, and slay every “man 
his brother, and every man his companion, and every 
man his neighbor” (Exod. xxxii. 27). eee 

Now, recollect, these instructions were given to an 
army of invasion, and the people who were ‘slain 
were guilty of the crime of fighting for their homes. 
Oh, most merciful God! The Old Testament is full 


all these 


(Deut. xx, 


-of curses, vengeance, jealousy and hatred, and of. 


barbarity and brutality. Now do not for one. mo- 
ment believe that these words were written by the 
most merciful God. Don’t pluck from ‘the - heart 
the sweet flowers of pity and crush them by super- 
stition.. Do not believe that God ever ordered the 
murder of innocent women and helpless babes. Do 
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not let this supposition turn your hearts into stone. 
When anything is said to have been written by the 
most merciful God, and the thing is not merciful, 
then I deny it and say he never wrote it. I will live: 
by the standard of reason, and if thinking in accord- 
ance with reason takes me to perdition, then I will, 
go to hell with my reason rather than to heaven 
without it. 

Now, does this Bible teach political freedom, or! 
does it teach political tyranny? Does it teach a 
man to resist oppression? Does it teach a man to 
tear from the throne of tyranny the crowned thing 
and robber called a king? Let us see: 

“ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers : 
For there is no power but of God: the powers that 
be are ordained of God ” (Rom. xiii. 1), 

All the kings and princes, and governors,. and 
thieves and robbers that happened to be in authority 
were placed there by the Infinite Father of all! 

« Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resist- 
eth the ordinance of God.” 

And when George Washington resisted the power 
of George the Third, he resisted the power.of God. 
And when our fathers said, “ Resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God,” they falsitied the Bible itself. 

“ For he is the minister of God to thee for good. 


But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he 
beareth not the sword in vain; for he is the minis- 
ter of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil. 

“Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only 
for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake” (Rom. 
xiii. 4-5}, 

I deny this wretched doctrine. Wherever the 
sword of rebellion is drawn to protect the rights of 
man, I am a rebel. Wherever the sword of rebel- 
lion is drawn to give man liberty, to clothe him in 
all his just rights, I am on the side of that rebellion. 
I deny that rulers are crowned by the Most High ; 
the rulers are the people, and the presidents and 
others are but the servants of the people. All 
authority comes from the people, and not from the 
aristocracy of the air. Upon these texts of serip- 
ture which I have read rest the thrones of Europe, 
and these are the voiées that are repeated from age 
to age by brainless kings and heartless priests. 

Does the Bible give woman her rights? Is this 
Bible humane? Does it treat woman as she ought 
to be treated, or is it barbarian? Let us see. 

“ Let the woman learn in silence, with all subjec- 
tion” (1 Timothy ii., 11). 

“Tf they [women] will learn 24) let them 


ask their-husbands,” (1 Cor., xiv. 35). Imagine the 
ignorance of a lady who had only that source of in- 
formation. 

“But I suffer not woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence, For 
Adam. was first formed, then Eve. [What magnifi- 
cent reason, | . 

“And Adam was not deceived, but the woman 
being deceived was in the transgression.. [Splendid.] 

“But I would have you. know, that thé head of 
every man is Christ; and the head of the woman is 
the man ; and the head of Christ is God.” That is 
to say, there is as much difference between the 
woman and man as there is between Christ and man. 
There is liberty for woman. 

“ For the man is not of the woman, but the woman 
of the man,” It was the man’s cutlet that was taken, 
not the woman’s, “Neither was the man created 
for the woman,”—well, what was he created for ?— 
“but the woman was created for the man. Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your husbands, as unto the 
Lord.” There’s liberty ! i 


“For the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the Church; and he is the Sav- 
ior of the body. ` 
` “ Therefore, as the Church is subject unto Christ, 
z let the wives be to their. own husbands in every- 
thing,” 5 

Good again! Even the Savior didn’t put man and 
woman upon an equality. The man could divorce 
the wife, but the wife could not divorce the husband; 
and, according to the Old Testament, the mother 
had to ask forgiveness for being the mother of babes. 
Splendid ! 

Here is something from the Old Testament.: 

“ When thou goest forth to war against thine ene- 
mies, and the Lord thy God hath delivered them into 
thine hands, and thou hast taken them captive; 

“And seest among the captives a beautiful 
woman, and hast a desire unto her, that thou 
wouldst have her to be thy wife; 

“ Then thou, shalt bring her home to thine house ; 
and she ‘shall shave her head and pare her nails” 
(Deut. xxi, 10-13). This was.in_ self-defense, I sup- 
pose. © l , , es SE 

This sacred book, this foundation of human, lib- 
erty, of morality—does it teach concubinage and 
polygamy ? Read the thirty-first chapter of Num-, 

_bers, read the twenty-first, chapter of Deuteronomy, 
read the blessed lives of Abraham, of David, or of 
Solomon, and then tell me that the sacred scripture 
does not teach polygamy and,concubinage! AH the 
language of the world is not sufficient to express the 
infamy of polygamy. It makes, man a beast. and 
woman a stone, It destroys the firéside ‘and makes 


pI 


virtue an outcast. And yet it is the doctrine of the 
Bible—the. doctrine defended by Luther and Melanc- 


ithon! It takes from our language those.sweetest 


words, father, husband, wife, and mother, and. takes 
us back to barbarism and fills our hearts with the 
crawling, slimy serpents of loathsome lust. 

Does the Bible teach the existence of devils? Of 
course it does. Yes, it teaches not only the existence 
of a good being, but a bad being. This good being 
had to have a home—that home was heaven. This 
bad being had to have a home—that home was hell. 
This hell was supposed to be nearer the earth than I 
would care to have it, and to be peopled with spirits, 
spooks, hobgoblins, and all the fiery shapes with 
which the imagination of ignorance and fear could 
people that horrible place; and the Bible teaches the 
existence of hell and this big devil and all these little 
devils. The Bible teaches the doctrine of witch- 
craft, and makes us believe that there are sorcerers 
and witches, and that the dead could be raised by 
the power of sorcery. Does anybody believe it now? 

_ “ Then said Saul unto his servants, Seek me a wo- 
man that hath a familiar spirit, that I may go to her, 
and inquire of her. And his servants said to him, 
Behold, there is a woman that hath a familiar spirit 
at Endor. 

“ And Saul disguised himself, and put on other 
raiment, and he. went, and two men with him, and 
they came to the woman by night; and he said, I 
pray thee, divine unto me by the familiar spirit, and 
bring me him up, whom I shall name unto thee.” 
That was a pretty good spiritual seance. 

- “And the woman said unto him, Behold, thou 
knowest what Saul hath done, how he hath cut off 
those that have familiar spirits, and the wizards, out 
of the land; wherefore then layest thou a snare for 
my life, to cause me to die? : 

“And Saul sware to her by the Lord, saying, As 
the Lord liveth, there -shall no punishment hap- 
pen to thee for this thing. __ ; 

“ Then said the woman, Whom shall I bring up 
unto thee? And hesaid, Bring me up Samuel. 

“ And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried 
with-a loud voice; and: the woman spake to Saul; 
saying; Why hast thou deceived me? for thou art 
Saul’ 


“« And the king said unto her, Be not afraid; for 
what sawest thou? And the woman said unto Saul, 
I saw gods ascending out of the earth. 

“ And he said unto her, what form is he of? 
Aud she said, An old man cometh up; and he is cov- 
ered with a mantle. And Saul perceived that it 
was Samuel, and he stooped with his face to the 
ground, and bowed himself” (1 Saml. xxviii, 7-15). 

In another place he declares that witchcraft is an 
abomination unto the Lord. He wanted no rivals in 
this business, Now, what does the New Testament 
teach ? j 

“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness tọ be tempted of the devil. 

“ And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterwards a hungered. 

“ And when the tempter: came to him, he said, If 
thou be the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread. 

“ But he answered and said, It is written, Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 

“ Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, 
and seateth him on s pinnacle of the temple. 

« And saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, 
cast thyself down; for it is written, He shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee; and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thon 
dash thy foot against a stone. 

“Jesus said unto him, It is written again, Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” (Matt. iv, 1-7). 

Is it.possible that any one can believe that the 
devil absolutely took God Almighty and put him 
on the pinnacle of the temple and endeavored to 
persuade him to jump down? Is it possible? 

“ Again, the devil taketh him into an exceeding 
high mountain, and sheweth him ali the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them. 

“« And saith unto him, All these things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship. me. 

“Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, 
Satan; for itis written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve (Matt. iv, 
8-11). . = 

Now, the devil must have known at that time that 
he was God, and God at that time must have known 
that the other was`the devil. How could the latter 
be conceived to have the impudence to promise God 
a world in which he did not have a tax-title to an 
inch of land? l 

“Then the devil leaveth him, and behold, angels 
came and ministered unto him” (Matt. iv, 11). 

“ And they came over unto the other side of the 


sea, into the country of the Gadarenes. 


. “And when he was come out of the ship, immedi- 
ately there met him out of the tombs a man with an 
unclean spirit, 


"Who had his dwelling among the tombs ; and no 
man could bind him, no, not with chains. 


“Because that he had been often bound with fet- 
ters and chains, and the chains had been plucked 


asunder by him, and the fetters broken in pieces ; 
neither could any man tame him. oe 

“ And always, night and day, lie was in the moun- 
tains and in the tombs, crying and cutting himself 
with stones. 

“ But when he saw Jesus 
shiped him, f , 

“And cried with a loud voice and said, What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the 
Most High God? Iadjure thee by God, that thou 
torment me not. : : 

“For he said unto him, Come out of the man, thou 
unclean spirit. 

“ And he asked him, What is thy name? And he 
answered, saying, My name is Legion; for we are 
many. : 

“ And he besought him much that he would not 
send him away.out of the country. 

“Now there was nigh unto the mountains a 
great herd of swine feeding. 

“ And all the devils besought him, saying, Send us 
into the swine, that we may enter into them, 

“ And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. And the 
unclean spirits went out, and entered into the swine; 
andthe herd ran violently down a steep place into the 
sea, (they were about two thousand) and were choked 
in the sea” (Mark, v. 1-13). : 

Now I will ask a question: Should reasonable men, 

in the nineteenth century, in the United States of 
America, believe that that was an actual occurrence ? 
Ifmy salvation depends upon -believing that, I am 
lost; I have never experienced the signs by which it 
is said 2 believer may be known. I-deny all the 
witch stories in this world, These fables of devils 
have covered the world with blood; they have filled 
the world with fear, and I am going to do what I 
can do to free the world of them. Small and great, 
they have filled the world with monsters; they have 
made the world a synonym of fear and ferocity. 
And it is this book that ought to be read in all the 
schools—this book that teaches man to enslave his 
brother! If it is larceny to steal the result of labor 
how much more is it larceny to steal the laborer him- 
self ! 
“ Moreover, of the children of the strangers that 
do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of 
their families that are with you, which they begat in 
your land ; and they shall be your possession. 

“ And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession ; 
they shall be your bondmen for ever ; but over your 
brethren the children of Israel, ye shall not rule one 
over another with rigour” (Lev. xxv., 45, 46.). 

Why? Because they are not as good as you are, 
you will buy of the heathen roundabout. 

“Now these are the judgments which thou shalt 
set before them. . 

“If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years he shall 
serve ; and in the seventh he shall go out free for 
nothing. 

“Tf he came in by himself, he shall go out by him- 
self ; if he were married, then his wife shall go out 
with him. . 

“If his master have given him a wife, and she have 
borne him sons or daughters; the wife and her 
children shall be her master’s, and he shall go out by 
himself. f 

“ And if the servant shall plainly say, I love my 

master, my wife, and my children ; I will not go out 
free. . 
“Then his master shall bring him unto the judges ; 
he shall also bring him to the door, or-unto the door- 
post ; and his master shall bore his ear through with 
an awl; and he shall serve him for ever” (Exod. 
XXL, 1-7). 

This is the doctrine which has ever lent itself to 
the chains of slavery, and makes a man imprison 
himself rather than desert his wife and children. I 
hate it! 

Now, listen to the New Testament, the tidings of 
great joy for all people! © : 

“Servants, be obedient to them that are your 
masters according to the flesh, with fear and trem- 
bling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ ; 

“ Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but as the 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart” (Eph. vi., 5, 6). 

Splendid doctrine ! ` 

“Servants, be subject to your masters wiut au 
fear ; not only to the good and gentile, but also to 
the froward. 

“For this is thank-worthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully ” 
(1 Peter ii, 18, 19). < 

“Servants, obey in 
ing to the flesh.” 

e was afraid they might not work all the time, 
so he adds : 

“Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but 
singleness of heart, fearing God.” 

Read, the twenty-first chapter of Exodus (7 to 
11}. : : 
i And if aman sell his daughter to be a maid- 
servant, she shall not go out as the men-servants do. 

“Tf she please not ber master, who hath betrothed 
her to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed ; 
to sell her unto a strange nation he shall have no 


afar off, he came and wor- 


all things your masters accord- 
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- power, seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her, 
And if he have betrothed her unto his son, he shall 
deal with her after the manner of daughters. ` 

“Tf he take him another wife, her food, her raiment, 
and her duty of marriage shall he not diminish. 

“ And if he do not these three unto her, then shall 
she go out free without money.” 

“Servants, be obedient to your masters,” is the 
salutation of the most merciful God to one who 
works for nothing, and who receives upon his naked 
back the lash, as legal tender for service performed. 

“Servants, be obedient to your masters,” is the 
salutation of a most merciful God to the slave-mother 
bending over her infant’s grave. 

“ Servants, be obedient to your masters,” is the sal- 
utation to a man endeavoring to eseape pursuit, fol- 
lowed by savage bloodhounds, and with his eye 
fixed upon the north star. This book ought to 
be read in the schools, so that our children will love 
liberty. 

What does this same book say of the rights of 
little children? Let us see how they are treated by 
this “ most merciful God.” 

“Ifaman have a stubborn and rebellious son, 
which will not obey the voice of his father, or the 
voice of his mother, and that when they have chast- 
ened him, will not hearken unto them ; 

“Then shall his father and his mother lay hold on 
him, and bring him out unto the elders of his-city, 
and unto the gate of his place ; 

“And they shall say unto the elders of his city, 
This our son is stubborn and rebellious, he will not 
obey our voice, he is a glutton, and a drunkard. 

And all the men of his city shall stone him with 
stones, that he die; so shalt thon put evil away from 
among ae and all Israel shall hear and fear” (Deut. 
xxi. 18). l 

Abraham was commanded to offer his son Isaac 
as a sacrifice, and he intended to obey. The boy 
(who was only thirty years old!) was not consulted. 

Did you ever hear of the story of Jephthah’s 
daughter? | 

“ And Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord, and 
said, If thou shalt without fail deliver the children 
of Ammon, into my hands, l 

“Then shall it be, that whatsoever cometh forth 
of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely 
be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt 
offering. 

“So Jephthah passed over unto the children of 
Ammon to fight against them: and the Lord deliv- 
livered them into his hands, 

“And: he smote them from Aroer, even till thou 
cometh to Minnith, even twenty cities, and unto the 

lain of the vineyards, with a very great slaughter. 
hus the children of Ammon were subdued before 
the children of Israel. 

“And Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his house, 
and, behold, his daughter came out to meet him 
with timbrels and dances; and she was his only 
child ; beside her he had neither son nor daughter. 

“And it came to pass, when he saw her, that he 
rent his clothes, and said, Alas, my daughter, thou 
hast brought me very low, and thou art one of them 
that trouble me ; for I have opened my mouth unto 
the Lord, and I cannot go back, 

“And she said unto him, My father, if thou hast 
opened thy mouth unto the Lord, do to me accord- 
ing to that which hath proceeded out of thy mouth; 
forasmuch as the Lord hath taken vengeance for 
thee of thine enemies, even of the children of 
Ammon. 

“ Aud she said unto her father, Let this thing be 
done for me: let me alone two months, that I may 
go up and down upon the mountains, and bewail my 
virginity, I and my fellows. 

“And he said, Go, and he sent her away for two 
months; and she went with her companions, and 
bewailed her virginity upon the mountains, 

“ And it came to pass at the end of two months, 
that she returned to her father, who did with her 
according to his vow which he had vowed” (Judges 
xi, 30-40). ` 

Is there in the history of the world a sadder story 
than this? Can a God who would accept such a 
sacrifice be worthy of the worship of civilized men ? 
I believe in the rights of children ; I plead for the 
republic of home, for the democracy of the fireside ; 
and for this I am called a heathen and a devil by 
those who believe in the cheerful and comforting 
doctrine of eternal damnation. . 

Read the book of Job; read that! God met the 
devil and asked him where he had been, and he said: 
“ Walking up and down the covntry;” and the Lord 
said to him: “ Have you noticed my man Job over 
here, how good he is?” and the devil said: “Of 
course he’s good; you give him everything he wants. 
Just take away his property and he'll curse you. 
You just try it.” And he did try it, and tookeaway 
his goods, but Job still remained good. The devil 
laughed and said that he had not been tried enough. 
Then the Lord touched his flesh, but he was still 
true. Then he took away his children, but he 
remained faithful, and in the end, to show how much 
Job made by this fidelity, his property was doubled 
and he.had more children than ever. If you have a 


child, and you love it, would you be satisfied with a 
God who would destroy it, and endeavor to make it 
up by giving you another that was ketter looking? 
No, you want that one; you want uo other, and yet 
this is the idea of the love of children taught in the 
Bible. 

Does the Bible teach you freedom of religion? 
To-day we say that every man has a right to wor- 
ship God or not to worship him, as he pleases. Is 
it the doctrine of the Bible? Let us see: 

“Tf thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy 
son, or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or 
thy friend which is as thine own soul, entice thee 
secretly, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, 
which thou hast not known, thou, nor thy fathers; 

“Namely, of the gods of the people which are 
round about you, nigh unto thee, or far off from 
thee, from the one end of the’earth even unto the other 
end of the earth; : 

“Thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken 
unto him, neither,shall thine eye pity him, neither 
shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou conceal him; 

“But thou shalt surely kiti him; thy hand 
shall be first upon him to put him to death, and 
afterwards the hand of all the people. 

“ And thou shalt stone him with stones, that he 


die; because he hath sought to thrust thee away: 


from the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage” 
(Deut. xiii, 6-10). 

And do you know, according to that, if your wife 
—your wife that you love as your own soul—if you 
had lived in Palestine, and your wife had said to 
you, “Let us worship the sun, whose golden beams 
clothe the world in glory; let us worship the sun; 
let us bow to that preat luminary; I love the sun 
because it gave me your face; because it gave me 
the feaures.of my babe; let us worship the sun;” it 
was then your duty to lay your hands upon her; 
your eye must not pity her, but it was your duty to 
cast the first stone against that®tender and loving 
breast! I hate such doctrine! I bate such books! 
I hate gods that will write such books! 
that it is infamous. 

“Tf there be found among you, within any of the 
gates which the Lord thy God giveth thee, man or 
woman, that hath wrought wickedness in the sight 
of the Lord thy God, in transgressing his covenant, 

“ And hath gone and served other gods, and wor- 
shiped them, either the sun, moon, or any of the 
host of heaven, which I bave not commanded; 

“ Andit be told thee, and thou hast heard of it, and 
inquired diligently, and, behold, it be true, and the 
oe certain, that such abomination is wrought in 

srael ; 

“Then shalt thou bring forth that man or that 
woman, which have committed that wicked thing, 
unto thy gates, even that man or that woman, and 
shalt stone them with stones, till they die” (Deut. 
xvii, 2-6). 

That is the religious liberty of the Bible—that’s it. 
And this God taught that doctrine to the Jews, and 
said to them, “ Any one that teaches a different relig- 
ion, kill him!” Now, let me ask—and I want to do 
it reverently—if, as is contended; God gave these 
frightful laws to the Jews, and afterwards this same 
God took upon himself flesh, and came among thé 
Jews, and taught a different religion, and these Jews 
in accordance with the laws which this same God 
gave them, crucified him, did he not reap what he 
had sown? The mercy of all this comes in in what 
is called “the plan of salvation.” What is that 
plan? According to this great plan, the innocent 
suffer for the guilty to satisfy a law. 

What sort of a law must it be that would be satis- 
fied with the suffering of innocence? According to 
this plan, the salvation of the whole world depends 
upon the bigotry of the Jews and the treachery of 
Judas. According to thesame plan, we all would have 
gone to eternal hell. According to the same plan, 
there would have been no death in the world if there 
had been no sin, and if there had been no death you 
and I would not have been called into existence, and 
if we did not exist we could not be saved, so we owe 
our salvation to the bigotry of the Jews and the 
treachery of Judas, and we are indebted to the devil 
for our existence. I speak thisreverently. It strikes 
me that what they call the atonement is a kind of 
moral bankruptcy. Under its merciful provisions, 
man is allowed the privilege of sinning on credit, and 
whenever he is guilty of a mean action, he says, 
“ Charge it.” In my judgment, this kind of book- 
keeping breeds extravagance in sin. Suppose we had 
a law in New York that every merchant should give 
credit to every man who asked it, under pain of the 
penitentiary, and that every man should take the 
benefit of the bankruptcy statute every Saturday 
night? Doesn’t the credit system in morals breed 
extravagance in sin? Thats the question. -Who’s 
afraid of punishment which is so far away? Whom 
does the doctrine of hell stop? The great, the rich, 
the powerful? No ; the poor, the weak, the despised, 
the mean. Did you ever hear of a man going to hell 
who died in New York worth a million of dollars, or 
with an income of twenty-five thousand a year? Did 
you? Did you ever hear of a man going to hell who 
rode ina carriage? Never! 


I tell you 


They are the gentle- 


men who talk about their assets, and who say, “ Hell 
isnot for me; it is for the poor. I have all the lux- 
uries I want, give that to the poor.” Who goes to 
hell? Tramps. f 

Let me tell you a story. There was once a fright- 
ful rain, and all the animals held a convention to see 
whose fault it was, and the fox nominated the lion 
for chairman. The wolf seconded the motion, and 
the hyena said, “ That suits.” When the convention 
was called to order, the fox was called upon to con- 
fess his sins. He stated, however, that it would be 
much more appropriate for the lion to confess first. 
Thereupon the lion said: “I am not conscious of hav- 
ing‘committed evil. It is true I have devoured a few 
men, but for what other purpose were men made ?” 
And they all cheered and were satisfied, The fox 
gave his views upon the goose question, and the wolf 
admitted that he had devoured sheep, and occasionally 
had killed a shepherd, but “all acquainted with the 
history of my family will bear me out when I say 
that shepherds have been the enemies of my family 
from the beginning of the world.” Then way back in 
the rear there arose a simple: donkey, with a kind of 
Abrahamic countenance. He said: “I expect it’s me. 
I had eaten nothing for three days except three this- 
tles. I was passing a monastery; the monks were at 
mass. The gates were open leading to a yard full of 
sweet clover. I knew it was wrong, but I did slip in 
and I took a mouthful, but my conscience smote me 
and I went out.” And all the animals shouted “he’s 
the fellow !” and in two minutes they had his hide on 
the fence. That’s the kind of people that go to 
hell. 

Now, this doctrine of hell that has been such 4 
comfort to my race, which so many ministers are 
now pleading for, has been defended for ages by the 
Fathers of the Church. Your preacher says that the 
sovereignty of God implies that he has an absolute, 
unlimited, and independent right to dispose of his 
creatures as he will, because he made them. Has 
he? Suppose I take this book and change it imme- 
diately into a sentient human being. Would I have 
a right to torture it because I made it? No; on 
the contrary, I would say, “Having brought you 
into existence, it is my duty to do the best for you 
Ican.” They say God has a right to damn me 
because he made me. I deny it. Another one 
says God is not obliged to save even those who be- 
lieve in Christ, and that he can either bestow salva- 
tion upon his children or retain it without any 
diminution of his glory. Another one says, God 
may save any sinner whatsoever, consistently with 
his justice. Let a natural person—and I claim to be 
one, moral or immoral, wise or unwise—let him be 
as just as he can, no matter what his prayers may 
be, what pains he may have taken to be saved, or 
whatever circumstances he may be in, God, accord- 
ing to this writer, can deny him salvation, without 
the least disparagement of his glory. His glories 
will not be in the least obscured—there is no natural 
man, be his character what it may, but God may 
cast down to hell without being charged with unfair 
dealing in any respect with regard to that man. 
Theologians tell us that God’s design in the crea- 
tion was simply to glorify himself. Magnificent 
object ! 

“The same shall drink of the wine of the wrath 
of God, which is poured out without mixture into 
the cup of his indignation ; and he shall be tor- 
mented with fire and brimstone in the presence of 
the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb ” 
(Rev., 1-10). 

Do you know that nobody would have had an idea 
of hell in this world if it hadn’t been for volcanoes ? 
They were looked upon as the chimneys of hell. 
The idea of eternal fire never would have polluted. 
the imagination of man but for them. An eminent 
theologian, describing hell, says: ‘There is no 
recounting up of the million of ages the damned 
shall suffer. All arithmetic ends here”—and all 
sense, too! “They shall have nothing to do in pass- 
ing away this eternity but to conflict with torments. 
God shall have no other use or employment for 
them.” These words were said by gentlemen who 
died Christians, and who are now in the harp busi- 
ness in the world to come. Another declares there 
is nothing to keep any man or Christian out of hell 
except the mere pleasure of God, and their pains 
never grow any easier by their becoming accustomed. 
to them. It is also declared that the devil goes 
about like a lion, ready to devour the wicked. id 
it never occur to you what a contradiction it is to 
gay that the devil will persecute his own friends? 
We wants all the recruits he can get; why then 
should he persecute his friends? In my judgment 
he should give them the best hell affords. 

It is in the very nature of things that torments 
inflicted have no tendency to bring a wicked man to 
repentance. Then why torment him if it will not 
do him good? It is simply unadulterated revenge. 
All the punishment in the world will not reform a 
man, unless he knows that he who inflicts it does it 
for the sake of reformation, and really loves him, 
and has his good at heart. Punishment inflicted for ` 
gratifying the appetite makes man afraid, but 
dlebases him. 

Various reasons are given for punishing the wicked: 
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1. That God will vindicate his injured majesty. 
Well, I am glad of that; 2 He will glorify 
his justice. Think of that ; 8. He will show and 
glorify his grace. Every time the saved shall look 
upon the damned in hell it will cause them a lively 
and admiring sense of the grace of God. Every look 
upon the damned will double the ardor and the joy 
of the saints in heaven! Can the believing husband 
in heaven look down upon the torments of the un- 
believing wife in hell, and then feel a thrill of joy? 
That’s the old doctrine—not of our days; we are 
too civilized for that. Oh! but it is the old doctrine 
that if you saw your wife in hell—the wife you love; 
who, in your last sickness, nursed you; who, per- 
haps, supported you by her needle when you were 
ill; the wife who watched by your couch night and 
day, and held your corpse in her loving embrace 
when you were dead—the sight would give you 
reat joy. That doctrine is not preached to-day. 
hey do not preach that the sight would give you 
joy; but they do preach that it will not .diminish 
your happiness. That is the doctrine of ever 
orthodox minister in New York, and I repeat that 
have no respect for men who preach such doctrines. 
The sight of the torments of the damned in hell will 
increase the ecstasy of the saints forever! On this 
principle, a man never enjoys a good dinner so much 
as when a fellow-creature is dying of famine before 
his eyes; or, he never enjoys the cheerful warmth of 
his own fireside so greatly as when a poor and aban- 
doned wretch is dying on his doorstep. The saints 
enjoy the ecstasy, and the groans of the tormented 
are music to them. I say here to-night that you 
cannot commit a sin against an infinite being. I 
can sin against my brother or my neighbor, because 
I can injure them. There can be no sin where there 


is no injury. Neither can a finite being commit an- 


infinite sin. 

An old saint believed that hell was in the interior 
of the earth, and that the rotation of the earth was 
caused by the souls trying to get away from the 
fire. The old church at Stratford-on-Avon, Shak- 
spere’s home, is adorned with pictures of hell and 
the like. One of the pictures represents resurrection 
morning. People are getting out of their graves, 
and devils are catching hold of their heels. Jn one 
place there is'a huge brass monster, and devils are 
driving scores of lost souls into his mouth. Over 
hot fires hang caldrons with fifty or sixty people in 
each, and devils are poking the fires. People are 
hung up on hooks by their tongues, and devils are 
lashing them. Up in the right-hand corner are some 
of the saved, with grins on their faces stretching 
from ear to ear. They seem to say, “Aha, what did 
I tell you?” 

Some of the old saints—gentlemen who died 
in the odor of sanctity, and are now in the har 
business—insisted that heaven and hell would be 

lainly in view of each other. Only a few years ago 

ev. J. Furness (an appropriate name), published a 
little pamphlet called “ A Sight in Heil.” I remem- 
ber when I first read that. My little child, seven 
years old, was ill and in bed. I thought she would 
not hear me, and I read some of it aloud. She arose 
and asked, “ Who says that ?” I answered, “That’s 
what they preach in some of the churches.” “TI 
never will enter a church as long as I live,” she said, 
and she never has. The doctrine of orthodox Chris- 
tianity is that the damned shall suffer torment for- 
ever and forever, And if you were a wanderer, 
footsore, weary, with parched tongue, dying for a 
drop of water, and you met one who divided his poor 
portion with you, and died as he saw you reviving— 
if he was an unbeliever and you a believer, and you 

- died and went to heaven, and he called to you from 
hell for a draught of water, it would be your duty to 
laugh at him. ba 

Rey. Mr. Spurgeon says, that everywhere in hell 
will be written the words “for ever.” They will be 
branded on every wave of flame, they will be forged 
in every link of every chain, they will be seen in 
every lurid flash of brimstone—everywhere will be 
those words “ for ever.” Everybody will be yelling 
and screaming them, Just think of that picture of 
the mercy and justice of the eternal Father of us all. 
If these words are necessary why are they not written 
now everywhere in the world, on every tree, and 
every field, and on every blade of grass? `I say lam 
entitled to have it so, I say that it is God’s duty to 
furnish me with the evidence. Here is another good 
book read in every Sunday-school—a splendid book— 
Pollock’s “Course of Time.” Every copy in the world 
of such books as that ought to be burned. Well, 
the author pretends to have gone to hell, and I think 
that he ought to have stopped there. 

The lecturer read the passages from the work de- 
scriptive of the torments of the damned, and pro- 
ceeded: And that book is put into the hands of chil- 
dren in order that they may love and worship the 
most merciful God. In old times they had to find a 
place for hell and they. found a hundred places for 
tt. One says that it was under Lake Avernus, but 
the Christians thought differently. One divine tells 
us that it must be below the earth becanse Christ 
descended into hell. Another gives it as his opinion 
that hell is in the sun, and he tells us that nobody, 
without an express r: velation from God, can prove 


that it is not there. Most likely. Well, he had the 
idea at all events of utilizing the damned as fuel to 
warm the earth. But I will quote from another poet— 
if it is lawful to call him a poet. I mean Tupper. 
Col. Ingersoll quoted from that orthodox author, 
and continued: Another divine preached a sermon 
no further back than 1876, in which he said that the 
damned will grow worse, and the same divine says 
that the devil was the first Universalist, Then I am 
on the side of the devil. i 


The fact is, that you have got not merely to be- 
lieve the Bible, but you must also believe in a cer- 
tain interpretation of it, and, mind you, you must 
also believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, I want to 
explain what that is, so that you may never have an 
excuse for not knowing it, 


I quote, he said, from the best theologian that 
ever wrote, and then he went onto give in substance 
the Athanasian definition of the Trinity, winding up 
with along string of adjectives, culminating in the 
description “ entirely incomprehensible.” If, he con- 
tinued, you don’t understand it after that, it is your 
own fault. Now, you must believe in that doctrine. 
If you do not, all the orthodox churches agree in 
condemning you to everlasting flames. We have 
got to burn through all our lives simply with the 
view of making them happy. We are taught to 
love our enemies, to pray for those that persecute 
us, to forgive. Should not the merciful God practice 
what he preaches? I say that reverently. Why 
should he say “ Forgive your enemies” if he will not 
himself forgive? Why should he say “Pray for 
those that despise and persecute you, but if they 
refuse to believe my doctrine I will burn them for- 
ever?” I cannot believe it. Here is a little child, 
residing in the purlieus of the city—some little boy 
who is taught that it is his duty to steal by his 
mother, who applauds his success and pats him on 
the head and calls him a good boy—would it be just 
to condemn him to an eternity of torture? Suppose 
there is a God; let us bring to this question some 
common sense. 


I care nothing about the doctrines or religions or 
creeds of the past. Let us come to the bar of the 
nineteenth century and judge the matter by what 
we know, by what we think, by what we love. But 
they say to us, “If you throw away the Bible what 
are we to depend on then?” But no two persons in 
the world are agreed as to what the Bible is, what 
they are to believe, or what they are not to believe. 
It is like a guide-post that has been thrown down in 
some time of disaster, and has been put up the wrong 
way. Nobody can accept its guidance, for nobody 
knows where it would direct him, I say, “Tear 
down the useless guide-post,” but they answer, “Oh, 
do not do that or we will have nothing to go by.” I 


P| would say, “Old Church, you take that road and I 


will take this.” Another minister has said that the 
Bible is the great town clock at which we all may 
set our watches. But I have said to a friend of that 
minister: “Suppose we should all set our watches by 
that town clock, there would be many persons to tell 
you that in old times the long hand was the hour 
hand, and besides, the clock hasn’t been wound up 
for a long time.” I say let us wait till the sun rises 
and set our watches by nature. For my part, I am 
willing to give up heaven to get rid of hell. I had 
rather there should be no heaven than that any soli- 
tary soul should be condemned to suffer forever and 
ever. But they tell me that the Bible is the good 
book. Now, in the Old Testament there is not, in 
my judgmeut, a single reference to another life. Is 
there a burial service mentioned in it in which a 
word of hope is spoken at the grave of the dead? 
The idea of eternal life was not born of any book. 
That wave of hope and joy ebbs and flows, and will 
continue to ebb and flow as long as love kisses the 
lips of death. oa 

Let me tell you atale of the Persian religion— 
of a man who, having done good for long 
years of his life, presented himself at the gates 
of Paradise, but the gates remained closed 
against him. He went back and followed up his 
good works for seven years longer, and the gates of 
Paradise still remaining shut against him, he toiled 
in works of charity until at last they were opened 
unto him. Think of that, pursued the lecturer, and 
send out your missionaries anong those people. 
There is no religion but goodness, but justice, but 
charity. Religion is not theory; it is life. Itis not 
intellectual conviction; it is divine humanity, and 
nothing else. Col. Ingersoll here told another tale 
from the Hindoo, of a man who refused to enter 
Paradise without a faithful dog, urging that ingrati- 
tude was the blackest of all sins. “And the god,” 
he said, “admitted him, dog and all.” Compare that 
religion with the orthodox tenets of the city of New 
York. 

There is a preyer which every Brahmin 

rays, in which he declares that he will never enter 
into a final state of bliss alone, but that everywhere 
he will strive for untversal redemption; that never 
will he leave the world of sin and sorrow, but remain 
suffering and striving and sorrowing after universal 
salvation. Compare that with the orthodox idea, 
and send out your missionaries to the benighted 
Hindoos. 


The doctrine of hell is infamous beyond all power 
to express. I wish there were words mean enough, 
base enough, contemptible enough to express my 
feelings of loathing on this subject. What harm 
has it not done? What waste places has it not 
made? It has planted misery and wretchedness in 
this world; it peoples the future with selfish joys and 
lurid abysses of eternal flame, But we are getting 
more sense every day. We begin to despise those 
monstrous doctrines. If you want to better men 
and women, change their conditions here. Don’t 
promise them something somewhere else. One 
biscuit will do more good than all the tracts that 
were ever peddled in the world. Give them more 
whitewash, more light, more air. You have to 
change men physically before you change them 
intellectually.: I believe the time will come when 
every criminal will be treated as we now treat the 
diseased and sick, when every penitentiary will be- 
come a reformatory; and that if criminals go to 
them with hatred in their bosoms, they will leave 
them without feelings of revenge. Let me tell you 
the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. Eurydice had 
been carried away by the god of hell, and Orpheus, 
her lover, went in quest of her. He took with him 
his lyre, and played such exquisite music that all 
hell was amazed. Ixion forgot his labors at the 
wheel, the daughters of Danaus ceased from their 
hopeless task, Tantalus forgot his thirst, even. Pluto 
smiled, and for the first time in the history of hell 
the eyes of the Furies were wet with tears. As it 
was with the lyre of Orpheus, so it is to-day with the 
great harmonies of Science which are rescuing from 
the prisons of superstition the torn and bleeding heart 
of man. 


Answers to Inquirers.. 


L.—What is the address of Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll ? 
Ans.—1417 G street, Washington, D, C. 


N. 5. W.-—Please give me the addresses of Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham and Geo. Francis Train. Ans.—The first is 
50 West Thirtieth street, this city; the second, Phenix 
House, corner Broadway and Twelfth street. 


W. 8. B.— What is a good paste for attaching labels to 
mineral specimens? .4ns.—It is doubtful if there is any- 
thing better than flour paste, made by stirring flour in 
water to a batter and then cooking, stirring constantly to 
avoid burning. 


D.— What is the best cure for opium eating ? Ans.—Nux 
vomica, or its salt, strychnine, if given in careful and judi- 
‘cious doses, has been beneficial. The most successful cure, 
perhaps, isthe drug itself, or in changed form, lessening 
the dose from day to day until reduced to nothing. A goeu 
strength of willis required. Other stimulants and narcot 
ics are also substituted. 


Mus. A. L. H.—Who obtained the premiums offered by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson for the best essay on the Labor 
Question ? Ane.—The first premium was not awarded to 
any one, as it was decided that none of the articles merited 
the prize. The second premium was awarded to R. G, 
Eccles, and the first premium was divided into four parts 
and given to Miss ©. A. Blodgett, a minister in Long 
Island City, and two others not now remembered. 


W. F. P.—Who was the founder of Sunday-schools ? 
Ang.—Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, England, is univers- 
ally reputed to be “the father of the Sunday-school.” 
He was born in 1785 and died in 1811, having during his 
highly useful life employed his large acquired fortune in 
all kinds of educational charity, among which was the 
establishment of a number of Sunday-schools, in which, to 
commence with, he required only ‘clean hands, clean 
faces, and combed hair.” 


T, S.—Where is the passage to be found, “He that 
believeth not shall be damned, and he that doubteth is 
damned already”? -Ans.—There is no passage that reads 
like that exactly. Mark xvi, 16; reads, “ He that believeth 
and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” Joha iii, 18, reads, “He that believeth 
on him is not condemned ; but he that believeth not is con- 
demned already, because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only-begotten Son of Ged.” 


§. M. T.—Did David Hume write any other works besides 
his histories. If he did, what are their titles, and where 
can they be found? Ans.—Hume's works, besides his his 
tories, are ‘‘ A Treatise on Human Nature,” 1738 ; “ Moral 
Essays,” 1742 ; ‘‘ Enquiry Concerning the Human Under- 
standing ;” “Political Discourses,” and “‘ Enquiry Con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals ” (his beat work), 1752 ; 
‘Natural History of Religion,” about 1756; and ‘‘ Dia- 
logues Concerning Natural Religion,” which appeared after 
his death, We think all of his works are in print, and we 
can fill all orders. 

E. R. B.— What was the length of a day at the time of 
Adam and Eve? Could the assertion that a day with the 
Lord is a thousand years be any more truthfully applied to 


that period than now? Ans.—If there were such a pair ag 
Adam and Eve, they lived about six thousand years age. 
‘At that time the days and nights were doubtless of pre- 
cisely the same length 98 now. The saying that a thousand 
years are as a day is a loose and extravagant one at any 
time, and applies as well to one period ‘As another. , It is 
used to show the disregard of time which an imaginary 


icharacter was suppoged to entertain. 3 
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Correspondence Extraordinary. 7 


“Letters from the Deyil. 
E NO II 


My Drak Reapers: It.is not my fault. that 
you have had to wait so long for my third letter. I 
was willing to write you, and would have done so, 
þut there was such a pressure upon the columns of 
your paper that your humble servant, with his usual 
good nature, stepped aside and gave others a chance 
who had something more important to say. . 

It was not much of a disappointment to me, and I 
presume it was not to you. Ihave had a good deal 
of other business to attend to and you have had 
plenty to read, so there is no harm done to anybody. 

Let me tell you now how my Brother and my- 
self amused ourselves in getting up worlds and suns 
and the space to put them in. After we had been 
in existence an indefinite period of time—say, some- 
thing like a‘million years or two—and we had got 
strong and began to feel a little ambitious, we com- 
menced to lay our plans for the future, and to devise 
projects to be carried out at our leisure, 

We felt the creative power growing within us; we 
felt that we could not fulfill our destiny unless we 
put it into active operation. We began to look 
around for means and objects by which to work off 
the surplus of physical and mental strength that 
seemed to swell within us. Up to this time you 
must know that there were no worlds, no suns, 
and no earths in existence, nor even a place to put 
them. 

It is hard to tell which is the most wonderful 
species of mechanism, the multitudinous worlds that 
exist, or the space which contains them; for, by the 
metaphysical theory which we have under conside- 
ration, there had to be a beginning to them and to 
time, and it was only the powers of good and evil 
that were capable of producing them. 

I fear I will not be able to explain to your com- 
prehension how we created time and space, which 
necessarily must precede the existence of substance 
or matter. Can you imagine my Brother and my- 
self, one fine morning in the early part of time, 
. which we had but just set in operation by setting 
the great- clock of eternity at ticking off the mo- 
ments which make up the ages that have since fol- 
lowed—for you must know that time had to-have a 
beginning as much as space and the Universe that 
fills it—-when we started out to create immensity ? 
Before you can realize the magnitude of the task we 
had undertaken in forming time and space, you 
must try to imagine how it was when there was no 
space as well as uo time. 

Lest I get your minds in a muddle upon this vast 
theme, I must dweli briefly upon it, and merely say 
that we went forth and opened space out before us, 
aud spread it on, on, forever, never, never stopping. 
You must readily understand that we had to manu- 
facture it very rapidly or, as it extends forever, we 
never could have completed it. I will not undertake 
to explain to you minutely how it was done, but 
seeing the necessity of having a place to put some- 
thing in before we undertook to get that some- 
thing up, we just went forth, and as it were by a 


breath, or mere force of will, we made all the space | 


that has since existed, and we just willed it to be 
interminable. Realizing how awkward it would be 
to have bounds and limits to space and to the Uni- 
verse, and to have the whole affair shut in by a wall 
or boundary line beyond which there should be no 
more space and no more Universe, we at once 
decided that space should be infinite, and that the 
Universe which should occupy it should also be 
infinite, 

Infinite is a very big word, and in its meaning 
takes in a vast amount, but when we talk about 
space and the Universe, it must be employed, for 
they and they only are absolutely infinite. I pre- 
sume I shall not be successful in making you under- 
stand how it was we originated so much space or 
prepared such a vast amount of room for the count- 
less worlds and systems to occupy and in which to 
course and revolve unceasingly, but you may well 
conclude it was a very difficult feat to perform, and 
required the most active exertions of both my 
Brother and myself. We accomplished it in a cer- 
tain way, by will power. We just willed that space 
should òe and then it had to be, and after we had 
succeeded in preparing space in every direction from 
the starting-place, for a few thousand quintillions of 
miles, we had become so familiar with the process 
that we found it not beyond our ability to extend it 
interminably, I know the idea is vast, and so is 
truth vast. 

How long it took us to prepare all existing space, 
I can hardly tell you. There is so much of it, it 
Dene | took a somewhat protracted time to 
accomplish the task. Even to return to the starting 
point from the farthest removes in space in asingle 
direction, though we traveled with the velocity of 
light or electricity, would require very many mil- 
lions of years. In view of this you cannot wonder 
that just to prepare the place to put the Universe in 
must necessarily have occupied us millions of your 
years, You must remember, however, that we were 


very smart, and at that time we were full of vigor,. 


energy, and enterprise. When we willed to do any- 
thing we went at it with all our might, and the force 
of our will was tremendous. Nothing was too great 
for us to accomplish; so in a reasonably short time 
all the space was brought into existence that exists 
to-day. Piao. Soe 

There isone good thing we accomplished in that 
long ago time. What we did was for permanence. 
The space or expanse we made then has never 
shrunk up, contracted, or ceased to exist. It is still 
there and ever will be, a lasting memorial to the 
ability of those who devised it and established it. 
In the familiar language in use among you, “it is 
the biggest thing out,” and in grandness is sur- 
passed only by one entity, and that is the Universe 
which occupies it. 

Now, about the making of the Universe. Can I 
ever convey to your minds an idea of the magnitude 
of the job and the interminable nature of the difficul- 
ties that constantly arose? When we essayed to 
create a Universe, we found the greatest difficulty 
imaginable to perform the task without anything to 
make it of, for you must know there was no raw 
material of any kind, either in a solid, fluid, or gas- 
eous form with whichto commence operations. fad 
we been favored with a vast quantity of raw mate- 
rial with which to have created a Universe, the work 
would have been far less dificult. Butas our opera- 
tions commenced before anything had an existence, 
you will perceive at once that we had to create all 
our material. 

To give yon a faint idea of the magnitude of our 
enterprise let me suggest that you undertake to 
make a little something out of nothing. You cannot 
succeed with the help of all the scientists and wise 
men in the world in making one atom of matter from 
nothing. The feat has never been accomplished. 
Your friend Ingersoll was quite correct when he said 
that “nothing, in the light of a raw material, is 
a decided failure.” Nobody has ever succeeded in 
converting nothing into something, or something 
into nothing. They are utterly uninterconvertible. 
Still, as it isa part of the metaphysical belief that all 
things had a beginning*in some remote point of time, 
we must pursue the subject of creation in that line. 

You may well conclude that after we had discov- 

ered the art of making something from nothing 
questions arose as to how many kinds of simple sub- 
stances we should bring into existence and how 
many combinations we should make possible between 
these various primary substances. I will not weary 
you with a detail of the innumerable trials and 
experiments we found it necessary to make before 
we succeeded in converting nothing into something, 
and then in getting up the simple or primary ele- 
ments of which the matter of the Universe is com- 
posed. 
? The chemical affinities existing between the vari- 
ous forms of matter, causing them to unite in differ- 
ent proportions, forming entirely diferent com- 
pounds or results, was a nice thing to arrange, and 
required vastly more planning and experiment than 
you can possibly comprehend. This difficulty, how- 
ever, had to be overcome very early in the business of 
creation, and it was one of the greatest magnitude. 
Unless the attraction of one form of matter for 
another form could be established, we very early saw 
that our undertaking would prove a very imperfect 
affair. i 

This led us to understand the necessity of having 
subtle but vital forces to permeate all forms of mat- 
ter and to make them absolutely inseparable in all 
time. Some of these forces, as light, heat, electric- 
ity, magnetism, attraction, cohesion, chemical affin- 
ity, etc., you understand something about, but of 
the forces of still higher subtlety you know but 
little up to this time. You can understand, how- 
ever, that in establishing endless’ life and motion in 
all we intended to bring into existence, these subtle 
forces had to be early provided for. This vast study 
occupied our minds for a long time. Many experi- 
ments had to be tried and abandoned before we 
struck upon what gave us full satisfaction. 

Just how we made matter out of nothing, and in- 
fused it with never-ending motion and life, would 
require some time to explain to your full compre- 
hension, and probably it is not best that I should 
undertake it in this letter. 
jects, too grand and extensive, perhaps, for you and 
I to enter into now, and I fear I shall never succeed 
in explaining it to your full satisfaction. Suffice it 
to say I was there as much as my Brother was, and 
did my full share in devising, planning, and per- 
forming. Many and many a time he got greatly 
‘perplexed in his trials and experiments, and many a 
time did my suggestions and advice render him 
essential aid, I assure you the undertaking was 
quite enough for both of us, and probably neither, 
unaided by the other, could have accomplished these 
great feats of making something out of nothing. 

I will not, in this letter, undertake to tell you how 
we accomplished the task of making matter, originat- 
ing force, and perfecting the Universe. J mean to 
be careful and not make my letters too long. The 
subject isvery extensive, and I will not weary you in 
considering it. We can revert to 1t again. 


These are too vast sub- 


In the meantime, wishing you great happiness and 
peace of mind, I am sincerely your friend, 
- Lucrrer, 
Vulgarly called “ Splttfoot.” 


Discussion. 


The Bennett-Teed Discussion. 
1—Jzsus CuristT Is wor ONLY DIVINE, BUT 18 THE 
LORD Gop, REATOR or HEAVEN AND EARTH — 
l MR. BENNETIPE SEVENTH REPLY. 


Mr. Cyrus RomuLus R. FEED, Dear Sir: Your last let- 
ter was lengthy, but I cannot see that it advanced your ob- 
ject at all. You undertook to prove to me and our readers 


{that Jesus is Lord God, and Creator of Heaven and 


Earth. Linsist that you have not, in the more than three 
months that we have been discussing this question, ad- 
vanced the first proof in favor of your proposition, and I 
am fully convinced that you have none to offer. The'only 
way you can make a semblance of showing it is by a spe- 
cies of chimerical, visionary vaporings and speculations, 
that have no foundation in fact and are peculiar to vourself, 

As you have already admitted that matter or substance 
was never created, but has had an eternal existence, your 
proposition falls to the ground. If the Universe, as you 
admit, was never created, Jesus, of course, did nol create 
it, and you might as well drop the proposition as untenable 
and unprovable. I claim, then, that you have lost your 
case. Until you can demonstrate how one grain of matter 
can be created from nothing, you must relinquish the claim 
that Jesus created the Universe. If the grain of matter and 
the Universe have ever existed, then of course there was no 
Creation snd no Creator. 

You accuse me of persisting in misrepresenting you, and 
hope it is unintentional. If I have done- so, it was not 
intentional. I have not had the slightest wish to misrepre- 
sent you. IfI do notunderstand you, it argues that your po- 
sitions are mystical or beyond ordinary comprehension, or | 
that I am dull and obtuse. I have tried my best to under- 
stand you, but if Iam incapable of the task, I am, per- 
haps, not altogether to blame. 

You have distinctly said that mind is substance, and 
that it has existed perpetually. If that is true, it certainly 
exists independent of an organized form. An organized 
form is made up of organs which had a growth, an origin, 
How, then, Iam guilty either of inconsistency or of misrep 
resentation, in asking you to prove the existence of mind 
independent of organized form, I fail to see. That is the 
very thing I have been wanting you to doallalong. If 
mind is a substance, and of eternal existence, I ask you to 
prove it in full, and produce some of it. If you cannot do 
this, Iam under no obligation to believe. that it has an ex- 
istence. If this eternal, unorganized mind -you tell me of 
is areal substance and exists everywhere, you ought at 
least to obtain a small quantity and exhibit it. But if you 
cannot procure as much as an ounce or two, it is your 
privilege to believe in its existence, nevertheless, but you 
have no right to demand that I shall also believe it when 
you have not tendered me the slightest proof of it. I 
very readily admit that mind, asa result of organization, 
exists, but not otherwise. 

How you can prove that Jesus was apy more the Creator 
of the Universe, or any more God than the very numerous 
other similar characters that men have acknowledged as 
leaders, teachers, messiahs, and founders of systems of 
religion in the times that are past, is what I have been 
anxious to see. The history of the religions of the world 
is full of the accounts of such teachers and messiahs, many 
of whom had an existence far more susceptible of proof 
than had Jesus, and who had ability at least equal to his, 
admitting all that is claimed for him to be true, ` 

Among these great teachers and founders may be men- 
tioned Menu, Christpa, Zoroaster, Sakya-Muni (Buddha), 
Confucius, Lao-tse, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Judas 
Maccabeus, Judas the Galilean, Barchocab, Apollonius of 
Tyan, before Jesus, and since, Mohammed, Paracelsus, 
Swedenborg, Joanna Southcote, Ann Lee, Rammohun 
Roy, Joseph Smith, the Taeping leader in China, and Ali 
Mohammed, founder of Babism in Persia, within the pres- 
ent generation. There are, of course, hundreds of others 
more or less deserving of mention, but these especially 
were looked up to as great teachers, and some of them ven- 
erated almost as demi-gods or messiahs, and some of them 
are said to have performed miracles as wonderful as those 
ascribed to Jesus. They were nearly all regarded as per- 
sonages far above and more divine than the ordinary mass 
of mankind, and the following of some of them has been 
far greater than that of Jesus. 

The moral teachings ascribed to Jesus are held by 
believers in him to be superior to anything the world has 
known, but this claim will not hold good under æ critical 
examination. His morals were far from perfect, while the 
teachings of several of those named were at least equal to 
his. Among the inculcations credited to him there was 
little that the world had not had before, and little worthy of 
th” Supreme Creator of all things. : 

‘There is no proof that such a person as Jesus ever 
bad an existence, save what is found in the narratives 
ascribed. to four unknown persons, Who died, if they 
ever existed, a century before their narratives. were 
known to be in existence. I defy you to show that either 
of what are called the four Gospels were known. to 
anybody before the second century. How easy it was-for 
those stories to have been written by Christian fathers or 
bishops, and ascribed to some persons who either. had no 
existence or had long been dead, I scarcely need to state, 
This much is known, that in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, great disputes arose between the contending 
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Christian sects. as to whether Jesus had a corporéal exist- 

. ence; the Gnostics, at one time a numerous sect, insisted 
that he did not have a body or an existence in the flesh; but 
they were finally suppressed by superior force, and it became 
an established dogma that Jesus, the son of God, had hada 
bodily existence here among men. The proof upon which 
the belief is founded is extremely weak to say the least. 
If, however, Jesus was a man. he does not seem to have 
possessed remarkable ability. Many men who lived before 
him and since displayed far greater talent and capacity than 

-did the Judean reformer. Admitting that he had amiable 
traits of character and a kind, genial disposition, he did 
not display any marked power in life or bravery in the 
hour of death. In these respects he has been thrown far 
into the shade by many persons. 

His moral teachings, when examined without the over- 
veneration which his followers very naturally feel for 
them, do not present evidences of being superhuman or 
extra wise. His Sermon on the Mount, containing what 
are called his Beatitudes, in point of high-toned morality, 
can be successfully criticized. His appeals were made to 
the selfish propensities of his bearers. Not taking into 
cousideration the wide discrepancies that exist between 
the versions of Matthew and Luke as regards what he did 
say in that sermon, by a little scrutiny we will perceive 
that what he said, especially that which was original, was 
not, after all, as high and as pure and as grand as some of 
the utterances of other men, 

His incentive to virtue was not the love of virtue itself 
in the pregeat time, but the reward or pay that would be 
accorded at some point in the future. Those that were 
persecuted for his sake were not consoled by the satisfac- 
tion which kindness and fealty to a friend in need inevi- 
tably produce, but they were pointed to future rewards in 
heaven. The idea of pay in the future for deeds performed 
in the present is not an incentive so high as the inculcation 
of good deeds from a real, innate love of goodness itself, 
Crowns of pearls or streets of gold fall far short of an inhe- 
rent love of virtue. Danger of the judgment, of the coun- 
cil, and hell-fire were appeals to the selfish fears of his 
hearers—mere secondary motives. The lines of Juvenal 
indicate a higher motive : -à : 


"Bad men hate sin through fear of punishment; 
Good men hate sin through very love of virtue.” 


tree because he found it not in - bearing. -Itis wholly un- 


foolishly. 

His conduct ia the temple, where he became enraged at 
the money changers whom he found transacting busi- 
ness, when he whipped them and scourged them and drove 
them out of the temple in the most abusive manner, was 
not of a faultless, amiable character, any more than that 
exhibited in his parable of ten pieces of money, when he 
said: ‘But those of mine enemies, which would not that 
Tshould rule over them, bring them hither and slay them 
before me ” (Luke xix., 27). . i 
enough to have crested the Universe, he would not have 
taught his disciples that moral merit depended upon a cer- 
tain line of belief, when he must have known that belief is 
not under the contro) of the will, and is governed by the 
evidence of facts as presented to the mind, and that a man 
cannot believe in direet opposition to evidence. 

He would hardly have pardoned an adulterous women 
upon the false ground that others bad also commitled simi- 
lar offenses. He would hardly have replied toa poor 
woman, not of the Hebrew nation, who appealed to him to 
heal her child. ‘‘It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread and throw it tothe dogs.” Had he been Creator of 
Heavea and Earth, he would not have exhibited such nar- 
row national prejudices. He would not have made the vain 
and foolish promise to his disciples that if they remained 
faithful to him they should’ be enthroned upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. He would not 
have denounced whole cities because some of the citizens 
declined to receive the disciples he sent forth as teachers.. 
He would not have uttered the harsh unmerciful sentiment, 
t Whosoever shali deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my father which is in heaven.” He would 
hardly have proved himself a false prophet by saying, 
“Verily, I say unto you, this generation shall not pass 
away before all these things are fulfilled,” while scores 
of generations have since passed away and those things 
predicted are still unfulfilled. : 

An all-wise and truthful being would not have made the 
unreasonable promise to his disciples that they should 
have the power to speak with new tongues, drink poison, 
and handle deadly serpents with impunity. He would not, 
had he been Creator of the Universe, have discarded the 
laws he had himself established, and based everything upon 
the supernatural. He would not have told his disciples 
that whatever they asked believingly, they should receive. 

A being of infinite mercy and wisdom would not condemn 
to endless punishment those who should refuse to assist 
believers or be unrepentant at his promised coming. He 
would not have talked of the torments of everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels, and made it necessary 
that nine-tenths of his own creatures should suffer the 
torments of eternal flames. 

Had he been a being of perfect prescience and wisdom, 
he would not have chosen for one of his followers and per- 
sonal friends one who should betray him and cause his 
ignominious death. He would not have taken the course 
that necessarily led to his own personal destruction. 


Had he been a being of infinite wisdom and benevolence, 
he would have condemned human slavery, and all forms of 
tyranny which tended to the degradation of mankind. He 
would have pointed out the wrong and injustice of despotic 
governments among men. He would have taught that all 
just governments derive their rights to govern from the 
people themselves. He would have recognized and en- 
joined the great maxims of political and social freedom 
which are now far better understood. He would have 
guaranteed religious freedom and the rights of conscience. 
He would have advocated the same civil and sccial rights 
for woman and for man, and in providing for a change in 
the Jewish divorce laws he would have given women the 
same facilities as men. He would have encouraged the 
mental and moral progress of the human race. He would 
have advised the study of science, philosophy, and art, the 
great promoters of progress and civilization. He would 
have given the world new truths, new inventions, and new 
discoveries. He would have furnished new light, new un- 
derstanding to the race of man. . : 

But Jesus did none of these things. He merely reiterated 
the maxims and sentimenta that many times had been 
uttered by other teachers, and based all his theories and 
belief upon the supernatural and the unreasonable. He 
gave the world little or nothing that was new, and little or 
nothing that was true, We see error and ignorance brist- 
ling out in all his teachings. He gave the world no know} 
edge it did not before possess. . 

You assert that Jesus had a thorough knowledge of all 
things, physical, spiritual, and substantial, that he was 
familiar with the laws of involution, evolution, etc., etc., 
all of which I deny. You give no proofs of his superior 
learning or knowledge. There is no evidence that he ever 
went to school, or that he possessed aught of acholarship. 
There is no proof that he ever wrote a word on parchment 
or paper, or that he taught or underetood anything of what 
are denominated sciences. It does not appear that he 
knew anything of astronomy, geology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, biology, philology, psycholc gy, or any 
of the kindred branches of knowledge. #How absurd, 
then, to talk about such a mediocre man—who at maturity 
had not as much information as is now possessed by a 
achool-boy ten years of age—being the Lord God and Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth! A person of the limited infor- 
mation that he possessed could not have originated, could 
not possibly have been the founder of the sciences. ` 

You are, perhaps, quite correct in saying, ‘If modern 
science (so-called) is true, then the religion of Jesus Christ 


t Compromise with thy legal opponent quickly, lest he 
persecute thee and get thee cast into prison,” is not above 
human wisdom, and not of the highest quality at that. It 
certainly would not require a God to give such counsel. 

The advice to cut off a limb or pluck out an eye did not 
show superior wisdom, It- would be far better to cure 
`” them and let them remain. The threat of hell-fire was most 
‘unbecoming for a God of love. ; 

In his prohibition of swearing, he neither defines the 
crime nor gives an explanatory reason for the prohibition. 
An ordinary man could have done that much. 

. The command to ‘‘ be perfect even as God is perfect,” as 
has been well said, ‘ shoots as much too high as other pre- 
cepts too low. It not only commands a simple impos- 
sibility, but it propounds nothing tangibie or intelligible,” 
A requirement that is impossible is simply pernicious. 

The command to do alms in secret that God might reward 
openiy appeals again to the same selfish or mercenary 
principle in man before alluded to. The precept ‘‘ Judge 
not, lest ye be judged,” is of the same narrow character, 

The command to forgive trespasses in order to secure 
forgiveness in return is of the same description. It is not 
an appeal to man’s higher nature to forgive because it is 
grand and noble to forgive. 

It is untrue to say that a lustful look is equivalent to the 
act of adultery. There is no comparison in the amount of 
wrong committed by the two. Out of a score of men who 
might indulge the eye-by looking upon a neighbor, perhaps 
but oue would yield to the performance of immoral con- 
duct in the same direction. Because a man takes pleasure 
in beholding a pretty woman it does not follow that he 
would commit a crime with her. l 

The advice in case we are smote on one Cheek to turn the 
other also to be smitten is simply absurd ; and the giving 
the cloak to the thief who has stolen our coat is equally 
ridiculous, and advocates the giving of a premium for the 
commission of crime. : 

The instruction to make no provision for the future if 
followed strictly would destroy all enterprise in the world, 
' and reduce mankind to mendicancy, ignorance, and barbar- 
ism.. ‘The argument,” as Prof. Newman observes, 
‘drawn irom the lilies and birds is as unwise as it is pre- 
tentious. Birds do not sow, or reap, or gather into barns. 
True, and ‘therefore they perish in a hard winter. Civil- 
ized man lays up stores of fodd, and thereby generally 
escapes the worst horrors of famine.” It is only savages 
and barbarians that live by hunting and fishing and such 
food as they can pick up from day to day. It is well 
known that the nations and families that do not make any 
provision for the future are left to suffer and starve, How 
delusive, then, the argument that they would be provided 
for by the powers above the same if they did not toil as if 
they did. How much less sensible, then, are the teachings 
of Jesus than those of many of the old sages and leaders of 
thought who preceded him ! i 

His conduct, also, was not on all occasions what we might 
expect from a being all-wice and all-good, who had skill 
and wisdom enough to create worlds, suns, and constella- 
-tiona. A case in point is where he visited a fig tree at the 
season of the year when fig trees were not in bearing, 
expecting to find figs upon it, and because he was disap- 
pointed, to get in arage and curse the tree and cause its 
death, A man of the most ordinary mind in our country 
and time would not expect to find apples growing upon & 
reein the Winter, nor would he get mad about itand kill the 


ee, 


likely that the Architect of the Universe would ‘act so: 


Had he been a perfect being, and one powerful and wise | 


tion, for. it is too self-evident, There is no harmony or 
similarity between them. ‘It is wholly improbable that he 
knew the earth was round, that it revolyed upon its axis, 
or that it coursed every year around the sun. A pretty cre- 
ator of the sun, moon, and stars, indeed! It seems to 
me extremely idle for you to spend more time in the 
endeavor to prove anything of the kind. It would be quite 
as pertinent for you to claim that you yourself were the 
creator of the Universe, for, with all your vagaries, you area 
person possessed of double the intelligence of Jesus Christ. 


For the present I am content that you should claim Jesus, 


and I will adhere to science, 

It is amusing to hear you denounce science, and then to 

use half your letter in a scientific dissertation on the dens- 

ity of gases and ethers, the laws of reflection, refraction, 

etc. Have a care that you do not show yourself to be 

inconsistent If science is anti-Jeaus, and hence anti-God, 

it also onght to be anti-Teed, and you ought not to touch it 

with aten-foot pole. If it is opposed to Jesus, the creator . 
of all things, it must be of the devil, and if that is s0, you 

want nothing of it. . 

-It is also amusing to hear you say in the same breath, 
“Opposition to tke claims and teachings of Jesus has its 
origin in modern acience. If there were no great system 
of science there would be no great opposition to the reli- 
gion of Jesus,” and immediately afterward, '‘The system 
presented to the world by Jesus the Christ, had its origin 
in the highest department of knowledge—in an all-compre- 
hensive understanding of the human structure with its 
accompanying functions and their relations to the physical 
creation.” If I can understand your language, you make 
Jesus both opposed to science and in harmony with it. 
What is science but knowledge, classified and approved? If 
Jesus had his origin in the highest department of knowl- 
edge, and he understood all about the human structure and 
physical creation, he must have been a scientist of the first 
water. I fear, Bro. Teed, you have the faculty of blowing 
both hot and cold with the same breath. If you despise 
science why do you talk it so much ? 

Isee you do not like to relinquish your theory about a 
vast supply of hydrogen above the atmosphere. There is 
doubtless some gaseous form of matter there, but that 
it is pure bydrogen seems still to be as improbable as 
to suppose that oxygen and nitrogen are to be found in 
vast strata below it. None of these gases are found any- 
where inapure state. Combination is the order of ihe 
Universe. You hardly made a happy hit when by your 
imaginary stratum of hydrogen above the atmosphere you 
undertook to account for Noah’s flood. Because hydrogen 
ie from aroot-word that means water-producing, it does not 
follow that hydrogen can be converted into water without 
oxygen, which is indispensible in the formation of water. 
If the hydrogen is there, its lightness would prevent its 
falling in floods and deluging the earth, and where the 
necessary amount of oxygen comes from you do not 
explain. You will have to try again to make the old finod 
story at all probable. 

I despair of getting any positive proofs from you that 
Jesus has performed all the wonders you claim for him. I 
do uot think your incomprehensible talk about the ‘‘ foct of 
electrical force converged by the operations of atmospheres 
through the refraction and reflection of the force focalizing 
it” and all that, has anything todo with it; you will have to 
give me more solid and substantial arguments before I can 
yield. The fəci you speak of are a trifle higher than I can 
reach. 

Neither can I see what the laws of refraction—the 
density or rarity of the ether in interstellar space—has 
to do with the question whether Jesus created the Universe 
or not, Suppose I yield to you that that ether is fifty per 
cent. more dense or fifty per cent. more rare than I formerly 
supposed it to be, What would that have to do with Jeeus ? 
ome, Brother Teed, give us something more palpable than 
your thin ether, or let us drop the subject. Our readers’ 
wish something heartier than mere moonshine. 

Sincerely yours, D. M. BENNETT. 


—— oo m 
What Do They Know About It? 


The discussions that are going On at the present concern- 
ing hell remind one of the pros and cons urged ata debating 
club by a set of schoolboys. After al}, gentlemen, what do 
you know about the question and what have you proved ? 
All that you have done is to show that you know nothing 
at all about it. We defy any one to prove either that there 
ia a hell or that there is not one. The general tendency of 
such works as Spencers ‘'Social Statics” and Lecky’s 
“ History of Rationalism” is toshow that the world is 
slowly growing better. These works snd others like them 
do not actually demonstrate beyond question that such is 
the fact, but they certainly show that this is the tendency. 
Now, if it be likely that the world constantly tends to im- 
prove, it would seem to be irue that there is a bettering 
force in nature that habitually exertsitself. Extendingthe 
field of vision it would seem to be likely that this bettering 
force exists in the spirit world—on the assumption that 
there isaspirit world—and that consequently everlasting 
progress is the Jaw controlling all beings who inhabit it, 

We know of only one line of reasoning which can prove 
to the satisfaction of anybody that such a thing asa world 
of eternal suffering exists. This line consists in the assump- 
tion that the Bible is the direct declaration of God to man, 
and that being such itis worthy of unquestioning belief. - 
In this case you will have to make the two assumptions 
mentioned, or you have to take them on faith. Adopting 
the latter course—infinitely easy to people of an unqueation- 
ing and unanalytic turn of mind—it would seem undeniable 
not only that such a world exists, but that the majority of 
all creatures born are going to it. ` : 

In connection with this subject one thought presents 
itself which is not complimentary to humanity. If the 
existence of an eternal hell be true then the conduct of 
people who believein it, and who profess to lead a religious 
life, is a monstrous Outrage upon those tender and sympa- 
thetic principles which occupy the breasia of gentle ang 


is false,” I shall not contend with you upon that declara- | cultured people.— Zelegram, 
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from the desert, succeeded in driving them from 
the city. Orestes, the Governor, while endeavoring 
to stop the riot, was assaulted, and wounded in the 
head by a stone thrown by one of the monks. 

The Alexandrine school was celebrated for its 
‘mathematicians. It had produced some of the most 
remarkable men in the history of science. Here 
Enclid taught, and wrote that immortal work on 
geometry which still bears his name, and which has 
extorted admiration from all posterity as the model 
of correct and perspicuous exposition, Here had the 
great Archimedes made his mechanical discoveries 
and inventions, and conveyed his magnificent 
sense. of mastery and trust m the universality of 
natural law in the well-known saying, “Give me 
whereon to stand and I will move the world.” 

Here Eratosthenes demonstrated the rotundity of 
the earth, Apollonius invented the first clock, Hero 
the‘ first steam engine, and here flourished Hippo- . 
crates, the father of medicine. Here also lived in 
the time of Cyril, Theon the Younger, the famous 
mathematician and Platonic philosopher. ‘He wrote 
commentaries on the Almagest of Ptolemy, and 
edited the works of Euclid. The beautiful and 
gifted Hypatia was Theon’s daughter. She had 
become celebrated all through the East by her ex- 
positions of the Neo-Platonic and Peripatetic doc- 
trines of philosophy in the academy at Alexandria. 
The wealth and fashion of the emporium of the 
oriental world crowded her lecture room, and long ` 
trains of chariots daily stood before her door. She 
was honored for her virtue and grace and talents, 
and her aristocratic audiences rivaled those of Cyril, 
the Archbishop. She was considered by Christians 
as a Pagan sorceress. At last it could be no longer 
borne that the learned and lovely enchantress should 
divide the great metropolis with the powerful pre- 
late. In the sweet person of Hypatia seemed typi- 
fied the witchery and magic of classic Greece, her 
art, her poetry, her philosophy. Cyril was the per- 
sonal embodiment of ecclesiastical ambition and 
intolerance. These two now stood face to face in 
the city of Alexandria—the formér, armed with the 
a a ae aaa ke ‘vated bright sword-blade of reason—the latter, with the 
caaprnifioanen on every ile and. were the pride and eaten hia A by 3 vag iota ge 
glory of the East. Its harbor was a forest of masts. oe ia ai ae eee 
Countless boats brought in the abundant harvests of} And now occurs one of the most tragic scenes 
peer o y ae Bege a that blacken the long, bloody catalogue of Chris- 

of camels from the yellow sand hills of | 4; i i i : 

the desert wound through the thriving streets of he sede “ae td giles bight ca 
trade. It was the favored seat of science and learn-}_ merciless mob of many monks. These brutal, 
oe erp fer eet sim Ett ble nae, accolade drag bar rom bet 
ries, chemical labratories, and anatomical and astro- They drag her into a Christian church, and in that 
nomical schools, afforded all that was needed for| sacred edifice she is killed by the cruel club of Peter 
scientific pursuits. Its university contained fourteen|the Reader. The murderous monks then outrage 
ee ees ero ae gi eet e 
tianity, with its baleful accompaniment of ignorance | into the DA A Christian saint has alutied his vane 
and superstition, intolerance and bigotry and blood-| geance. He had removed the great obstacle in his 
shed, had here entered upon its cursed career, seek- way to uncontrolled power in the city. With his 
ing to suppress all that was lovely and valuable in clumsy club of bigotry he had given science a deadly 
ig Sau of hough and se nsugwrate a ft pre how, and ie must oy snk into ober. © And i 
Christianity, with its Druta club, here met and alee. pra poe ie a caer ane Tone Bark 
se he gla elo Gain gy, |G ey det poten hf 
and intellect. In the Serapion was a magnificent} Thus perished in her fresh, fair youth the love- 
library of four hundred thousand volumes, and the} }iest and most intellectual lady that ever fell a 
astronomical and geometrical instruments which had | victim to religious riot and persecution. Her 
once been assiduously employed by Euclid, Eratos-| crime was having taught Homer and Plato, and ex- 
TEER kee E a a pounded the teachings of Apollonius and Aristotle 
devil In Tigcing the found wits ee aaa in the academy of Alexandria, For this a Christian 
to be built upon the site of an ancient temple of Osi- RA pEi i ie = ere p aes 
ris, some symbols of Phallic worship were discov-| tian church to be outraged and burnt. Though this 
rabble in the market piace, and a riot ensued.” The | Tie! 7% awed muawestioned though in, his 
ry eee G RES eo pages ee a The-| charming antagonist ; his memory will have to bear 
pailus, formerly a monk ot Nitria, a » DOLA man, | the weight of the righteous execration of mankind 
was at this time Archbishop of Alexandria. He, through all the after ages. 

armed with a rescript from the emperor, ordered the] This saint and Champion of the Church died in 
destruction of the building. The library was de-| 444. oe 

stroyed, the treasures of the temple were pillaged, +> m 

the image of Serapis was broken to atoms by battle- The Coming Contest. 

axes, the whole structure was razed to the ground, Mr. 8 c A er 

and a Christian church constructed in its precincts.| “5 amuet Colgate, E resident ofthe Bociety for the SUD: 
The other temples forthwith shared the same fate; | P*S!0" of Vice, on Tuesday evening of last week at the 
the brutal, black-cowled monks now began to tyran- hall of the Y. M. ©. A., in allusion to the work performed 
nize over the ancient faith and philosophy, and con- | Y their faithful agent, Anthony Comstock, said he had 
vulse Alexandria with Christian riot and conflict. suppressed a large amount of indecent and immoral] litera- 

ture, and said but little remained now to exterminate save | 


Finally Archbishop Theophilus went the way of all ete $ 
fiesh, and his nephew, the subject of this sketch, suc- Freelove and Freethought publications, which ought to be 
extinguished, for the same were of immoral tendency and 


ceeded him 
This cruel, fanatical Father of the Church was| calculated to do injury tothe rising generation. He did 
not see why that class of immoral literature should not. 


born in 376. He was called to occupy his uncles 

throne in 412. From all that ean be learned of him, be suppressed as well as any other. Here is the key note 

he appears to have been a testy, turbulent, head- | to the campaign we may look for in the near future. Free- 

strong prelate, who quarreled with everybody and loveigm and Freethought are not to be tolerated by our 

everything. He had been expressly prepared for his | Pious Christian friends. The people of free A merica are 
not to be allowed to entertain honest convictions In these 


holy ofice by a residence of five years 2mong the 
monks of Nitria. There were at this time within | directions, nor dare to differ from Colgate, Comstock & 
Co. 


the walls of Alexandria not less than forty thousand : 

Jews. St. Cyril signalized his unscrupulous zeal by| Col. Ingersoll said to us, a great struggle was soon to be 

sacking the synagogues, pillaging the houses of the|inaugurated. The fire would be opened all along the line. 
Every hall in the cities of our country that can be controlled 


J ews, and finally, at the head of his old associates, 
the Nitvian monks, who had swarmed into the town! by Christians, will be shut againgt him and every means be 


We repeat, let every friend who feels able and 
willing to take a copy of Tax Cuampions order it 
now, that we may know how large an edition to 
publish. Those who order and are willing to ad- 
vance the money will confer a special favor upon us, 
and for the use of the same we will mail them a 
copy of “The Priestin Absolution,” or the same 
value in TRUTH SEEKER tracts. 

Despite the false representations that have been 
made about our “ enormous wealth,” we are, in fact, 
poor, and have but little money. We have been 
obliged to use the funds we have received very freely, 
and our weekly expenses are heavy. Unless the in- 
flowing stream is pretty constantly kept up, our 
little reservoir is bound to be exhausted. Our 
friends will please bear in mind that we have no 
stockholders at our back to advance funds, and no 
rich friends to call upon in time of need. We de- 
pend solely upon the small remittances which come 
Im to us from all parts of the Sonny and if these 
fail, our power to go on is broken. ill not those 
who have not renewed for Tax TRUTH SEEKER be 
kind enough to do so? If you cannot send all, send 
a part. Every little helps. If you can send ina 
new subscriber it is a direct benefit to us. If you 
want books of our own publishing, or of others, be 
kind enough to send to us for them. It will be of 
some benefit to us. We wish todo all we can to 
further the cause of truth while life and health are 
spared us, and every dollar that comes to us we use 
in the work we have in hand. 

Tue Cuamrions will be published Jow. In cloth, 
$3.00 ; in leather and red edges, $4.00; in morocco 
and gilt edges, $4.50. Postage included. We will 
give place to the extract referred to. 


ST. CYRIL. 


A millennium and a half ago, Alexandria was the 
intellectual and commercial centre of civilization. 
In the mulitudinous life that poured through its two 
great, wide streets commingled representatives from 
all the nationalities of earth. At that time it vied 
with Constantinople itself. Its lofty temples and 
theatres, gymnasiums, and synagogues, and its mar- 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT $3.00 PER YEAR. 


The largest and cheapest Radical Journal pub- 
lished in Europe or America, containing nearly 
seven hundred square inches more of Reading Mat- 
ter than any other Journal of its class. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEB. 16, 1878. 


The Champions of the Church. 


This volume was commenced several months ago, 
but the necessity of other works, etc., being taken in 
hand, requiring pretty constant attention, this large 
book was for the time being laid aside. The calls 
for it, however, have been pretty constant, and now 
we feel that the work must be completed at the 
earliest possible date, It is to be regretted that it 
could not have been completed and given to the 
public before the present time, but it is now hoped 
its appearance will not be deferred beyond some 
date in the coming spring. 

It will be a work of one thousand pages, octavo, 
and will bea very appropriate accompaniment and 
counterpart to the ‘ World’s Sages, Thinkers and 
Reformers.” . It will contain biographical sketches 
of the designing, tyrannous, cruel, and blood-thirsty 
characters who have been the champions, leaders, 
and propagandists of the Christian Church, and will 
portray in clear and vivid colors the means by which 
the Christian religion spread from a small beginning 
until it became a political power, the means it em- 
ployed to secure control, its bloody wars, its cruel 
aud deadly persecutions upon the battle field, in 
civil courts, at the stake, and in inquisitorial cham- 
bers and dungeons. 

It will give a full history of the bloody wars of 
the Crusades, the persecutions and extermination of 
the Vaudois, the Albigenses, the Waldenses, the 
Moors and Jews of Spain, the Huguenots of France, 
the Protestants in the Netherlands, the Independ- 
ents, Quakers, and Dissenters of England, the 
Quakers and witches in New England, ete. It will 
give agraphic history of Jesuitism for the last three 
centuries, of the granting and selling of indulgences 
to commit all kinds of crimes and immoralities, 

Among the characters treated will be Jesus, Peter, 
Paul, Polycarp, Eusebius, Constantine, Clovis, Pepin, 
Charlemagne, Irene, Pope Joan, John XH, John XI, 
Alexander I, Alexander II, Innocent II, Boniface 
VIII, Benedict XH, John XXII, Alexander VI, and 

‘some fifty others of the cruel, lascivious popes; Godfrey 
of Bouillon, Guy Lusignan, Simon Montfort, St. 
Dominic, Peter the Cruel, Sigismund, Louis XI of 
France, Loyola, Ojeda, Torquemada, Luther, Calvin, 
Munzer, Ferdinand and Isabella, Cortez, Pizarro, 

` Henry VIII of England, Bloody Mary, Alva, Cran- 
mer, Elizabeth, Charles IX of France, Catherine de 
Medici, Philip II of Spain, Guy Fawkes, Oliver 
Cromwell, Jeffrey, Charles II, Louis XIV of France, 
John Graham (Claverhouse) James H, Parris, Cotton 
Mather, Ephriam R. Avery, Bishop Onderdonk, L. 
D. Huston, Anthony Comstock, his first lieutenant 
Joseph Britton, and numerous others of the pious 
fraternity, including wily, designing, libidinous, lech- 
erous fathers, bishops, priests and pastors for many 
centuries. 

_ This volume will contain a greater amount of 
damaging truths against the Church than is con- 
tained in any other volume in existence, giving, as 
it will, a panoramic view, with the aid of biography, 
of the crimes and corruptions of the most tyrannous 
system of religion the world has ever known. An 
important feature of the work is that its facts are 
principally drawn from Christian authorities, so that 
it can hardly be disputed on the score of authen- 
ticity. 

We have purchased new type for this volume, and 
it will be a better executed work than any heretofore 
issued from our establishment, and we doubt not it 
will give full satisfaction to every person who orders 
a copy. 

As our time is rapidly passing by, and as there is 
much other work which we have allotted to our- 
selves to perform, we feel the necessity of pushing 
this to completion without unnecessary delay. 

We shall occasionally, as the work progresses, 
give a specimen of the contents, that our readers 
may judge of the quality of the volume when fin- 
ished. Subjoined we give a short article on Saint 
Cyril. 

We would remark here that we need to sell a large 
number of copies of Tus Cuampions, and wish 
every person who wants a copy to let us know soon. 
Already a goodly number are ordered, but we wish 
to receive orders for a large number more. It will 
cost $2,500 to bring out the work, and it necessarily 
requires that many take a copy to énable us to pub 
lish it and not sustain a loss, l 7 
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used to stifle free speech and free thought. Our Christian 
opponents feel that power is slipping from their grasp, and 
they will make a terrible effort to retain it. We can look 
for nothing less than violent and continued opposition to 
the rights guaranteed us by the Constitution of our country 
The duty incumbent upon the lovers of mental liberty is to 
maintain their rights, to flinch not in the hour of trial, and 
to use every reasonable effort to shed abroad the light of 
truth over the land. Superstition and bigotry may make 
desperate and determined struggles to regain what they have 
_ lost, but right and truth must triumph in the end. - 
ee 


CoL. ROBER: G. ĪNGERSOLL closed his course of lec- 
tures in this city on Sunday evening last, at Chickering 
Hall. Few recent events have created greater excite- 
ment in this city than have Ingersoll’s lectures, They 
are in everybody's mouth, and all admit that he has hit 
old theology some very telling blows. Of course, the 
clergy and their immediate supporters condemn him and 
denounce him, but large numbers speak highly of him 
and praise his masterly efforts. He has set many to think- 
ing and querying whether the old shams of theology are 
longer worth following and believing. From here he 
went to Washington, where he also delivers a number of 
lectures. He makes a long mark wherever he goes, 


New Booxs.—Let us again call attention to the 
interesting character of “The Popes and their Doings,” 
No. 3 of ‘‘The Holy Cross Series,” recently issued by us 
Bro. Hudson Tuttle, who receives many books to read and 
review, writes us that he found it so interesting that he 
had read it all, something rather unusual for him to do. A 
lady friend, Mrs, Humphrey, wife of the Rev. G. H. Hum- 
phrey, also writes us that she read it with great pleasure, 
finding it very interesting, and she thanked us warmly for 
publishing it, Price in paper 50 cents; in cleth 75 cents. 

“ Auricular Confession and Popish Nunneries” by Wm. 
-Hogan, for twenty-five years a confessing priest, being 
No. 8 of "The Holy Cross Series,” is just out. Itis very 
readable. 220 pages. In paper 50 cents; in cloth 75 cents. 

Will be ready in a few days. <A revised edition of 
“ Maria Monk and Her Awful Disclosures, "or the mysteries 
ofa convent, or monks and their maidens, being No 9 of 
“The Holy Cross Ses.” A very interesting book. 
Paper 50 cents; cloth 75. Postage included. | 

— eo . 

Tan Positive THINKER.—No. 1 of this paper, issued by 
friends Henderson and Brown in this building, has made its 
appearance. It is a bright, sprightly-looking sheet, and 
contains many readable articles, It aims at construction 
as well as the demolition of old effete systems of faith. We 
were in error when calling attention to it in intimating that 
it was in some sense to be an organ of the Church of Hu- 
manity. We are informed that auch is not the case. It is 
an independent enterprise of friends Henderson and Browz. 
If there is a general want of a sheet of this kind, we doubt 
not the Liberal public will take it by the hand, and accord 
it a generous support. We certainly wish it nought but 
success, and recommend our friends to at least send for 
specimen copies. Itisan eight-page monthly, and it is 
hoped to be made a weekly at $1.50 a year. 

: a a 

THE SPIRITUAL SCIENTIST, which has been resting for 
several months, has reappeared in the form of a monthly 
magazine of thirty-two pages. ‘It is full of good, readable 
articles of a solid, scientific character. Its aim is to pre- 
sent such facts relative to Spiritualism as are demon- 
strated, leaving alone the mythical and unreliable. We 
have, this week, been favored with a call from its enter- 
prising editor, Mr. E. Gerry Brown, and found him an 
agreeable, interesting gentleman. He is fully devoted to 
the enterprise he has in hand, and is resolved that his 
periodical shail be worth the price he asks for it, 15 cents 
per copy, Or $1.50 per year. Address Spiritual Scientist, 
Boston, Mass. i 


a 


A Topacco ANTIDOTE, manufactured and sold by J. A. 
Heinsohn & Oo., of Cleveland, O., is advertised by the 
proprietors in another column. The firm, we believe, is 
responsible, and the remedy is highly spoken of by those 
familiar with its effects. 


Moses HULL speaks in Harry Hiil’s Theatre, 26 East 
Houston street, on Sunday night, February 17. Subject : 
t God’s Revelation— What It Is, and What It Is Not.” 


CoRRECTION.—A Paragraph in the ‘‘ Gem” column last 
week was credited to Dr. Foote which should have been 
credited to the Popular Medical Monthly. 

a 


Christian Literature. 

Asa specimen of the ignorance and bigotry of the Chris- 
tian pulpit and press, wecite the following paragraph from 
the Harrisburg Daily Telegraph of the 5th inst: 

There never was an Infidel but what died in remorse and 
terror, or a scoffer who, when death confronted him, but 
what shrank in guilty terror from his summons. It is 
unbecoming an age of light and reason, like ours, to encour- 
age any manor set of men who seek to cast doubts on 


revealed religion—on the corroboration in nature of what. 


is proclaimed in revelation. The world’s progress in the 
perfection of government is marked by its devotion to the 
Christian religion. There is no code of law containing any 
sense of justice, except where the Christian religion is rec- 
-, ognized and practiced, Every invention for the benefit of 


mankind, every improvement in science, all the light of 
literature that increases the happiness of men, are due to 
the influence of the Christian religion—the material used 
is made a blessing to mankind, as the word of God is 
respected. This being true, we regard all encouragement 
of scoffers of God’s word—all recognition of those who 
deny the Deity in all things, as unbecoming a professedly 
Christian people. Let us beware then that the audacity of 
professed Infidels does not inject a poison into the body 
politic and the social organization, to such an extent, that 
before it can be extracted, wounds will be inflicted to mar 
what God has made beautiful. It is time tocall a halt in the 


“| freedom of speech which challenges the truth of Divine 


revelation, and holds up to contempt the Word on which 
Christian nations based the security of all their compacts 
alike with the governed and with governments. 


x 


Vile Prints and the Post-Office. 


The following remarks, which we copy from ‘he Method- 
ist, a newspaper published dn this city, places this subject 


in a very fair light: 


How to suppress obscene literature is a question before 
The circulation of filthy or demoralizing 
papers and books is one of the vast evils of the time ; and 
it offends our public feeling to know that the Government 
of the United States is, through the mails, the agent for the 
It is therefore proposed 
to arm the Government with the power of search as a 
means of suppression, and to-relieve the Government of its 
The evil 
is shocking, and the use of the post-offices for such devil’s 
But the remedy is worse than 
The mails ought to be, and are, open to judi- 
cial examination; vesting a discretionary power of scrutiny 
in public officers is quite another matter and of most dan- 


the public. 


distribution of this foul matter. 
unwilling service in distributing such literature. 
work a very painful fact. 


the disease. 


gerous tendency. 


The liberty of correspondence is fundamental and has 
; In taking 
charge of mail matter, the Government cannot undertake 
to be in any sense responsible for what goes through the 
Seducers, thieves, and murderers use the mails to 


become a part of the freedom of the press. 


mails. 


deceive, plot, and ruin. Every day, the Government, 


according to the logic of some people, helps to corrupt 
For mes- 
sages that produce these results are constantly received 


women, break into banks, and take human life. 


and delivered by postmasters. Any checks that are con- 


sistent with liberty we should earnestly favor, but we 
should not reason that the smallest responsibility attaches 


to the Government for sins commitied by the use of a free 
Post-office, 


The power that is asked for is certain to be abused. “We 
remember when Southern postmasters refused to deliver 
the Tribune to subscribers on the ground that it was ‘‘in- 
cendiary matter.” Nobody needs to be told that, in any 
political campaign, any political party having control of 
the post-offices would use its power to hinder the other 


party, that the sacredness of private letters would be sub- 


ject to the needs of partisans and the whims of ignorant 
An inspected mail-bag is the 


or rabid postmasters. 
sign of the vilest despotism. That thing became s0 vul- 
garly shameless in Italy that travelers were unblushingly 
told the office had not yet read their letters. To the last 
the Pope’s postal agents read as much as they liked of your 
private letter, and gave it to you or not as suited their stu- 
pid notions of propriety. 

The evil must be reached in other ways. 
evils of its own, but it is worth a hundred fold more than 
the best despotism. The people who would like to sup- 
press sin by main force believe that they would suppress 
only sin. Pius Ninth believed that he suppressed only sin 
while ruling the most vicious and ignorant population in 
the Italian Peninsula. Despotism may mean well in its 
sources; it becomes wicked and corrupt long before it 
reaches the masses under it, You must meet sin chiefly by 
moral and religious restraint; a little can be done in a free 
country through its laws, and that little we shall always 
favor. But we are not willing to sacrifice, or even put in 
peril, a free correspondence and a free press for any pur- 
pose whatever. Parents, teachers, and ministers must 
correct the tastes, protect the ignorance, and promote the 
purity of lads and lasses. They cannot invent a machine 
to do their work, or lighten it, or make it easy. It is a 
mighty task, a war in which there are no truces, a laboring 
day that never ends, a burden to be borne by each one of us 
while life lasts, to be borne by somebody so long as sin 
exists in the world. 

Oe 
Political Organization. : 
To H, L, Green, and ali Liberal Leaguers in the United States: 


Inasmuch as there is now a special call and increasing 
necessity to bring to the front the best wisdom of our 
perishing republicanism, I embrace this method of placing 
myself in communication with all whose brains and hearts 
respond to a combined effort to save our country from de- 
struction at the hands of incompetent and corrupt politicians 
who fatten on what they do not produce and squander that 
which belongs to others. 

While I do not belong to any league, I am inj full sym- 
pathy with every movement for the most compiete liberty 
of conscience and action, limited only by the rights of 
others. But I cannot waste my time or force on any or- 
ganization with only one ‘‘idea,” I will be better under- 
stood by a statement. 

1, While we boast of this asa land of liberty, and the 
Constitution, in terms loud and long, declares that the rights 
of life, liberty, and property are and shall be sacred, there 
is no law or method, State or national, by which these rights 
gan be enforced, er redress ee for their violation by 


the agents and emissaries of Government. 
& fraudulent pretence—a deception and a snare. 


Liberty has 


It is therefore 


2. There is not a single department in the Government 
of this country where rascality can be made profitable, or 


incompetency can be made to rule to ruin, that these 


things are not done. 
3, There is no statesmanship in public men (political 
knaves who accept positions for which they are not compe- 


| tent and take pay for services they cannot perform) adequate 


to deal with the problems underlying the foundations of 
society and the perpetuity of the present forms of civiliza- 
tion. Blind leaders of the blind—all of them. 

4, All offices and all powers are used for personal and 
party aggrandizement instead of the public good. The 
country is impoverished by high salaries for small and 
poor services, while the real work is performed by men 
and women at low wages. 

5. Thousands are idle and starving, with $38,000,000,000 
of surplus which we cannot use or sell abroad. We are 
paying at least $700,000,000 of interest, besides taxes, 
while industries are paralyzed, and property will soon 
sink to 25 per cent. of what it was worth ten years ago. 
Universal bankruptey stares us in the face, while confi- 
dence in public men and measures is at zero. 

6. No sectional movement, as Grangers, Unions, Labor 
Party, Greenbackers, and no organization with a single 
idea as its basis can rescue us from our dilemma. 

7. The true order of the science of society is: 
absolute guarantee of natural rights; 2. The economical 
administration of public affairs, 8, The enactment of 
universal and equitable laws for the regulation of the 
conduct of the people in their relation with the Govern- 
ment and with each other; 4. Laws providing common 
things which cannot be provided by individuals or limited 
communities, such as money. 

Under the first is embraced all, and more than all the 
Liberal League. provides. Under the fourth properly 
comes the whole financial question, and yet the Green- 
backers make it the corner stone of their building; and 
I predict that no permanent structure will be reared on 
either of these.ideas. They are temporary hallucinations 
which occupy and satisfy in the absence of better; each is 
important in its place, but neither, nor both can solve the 
problems of society, To succeed, we must comprehend all 
the fundamental propositions essential to a permanent 
reconstruction of the whole body politic. No halfway 
work or measures will fill the bill. Our theories ‘and 
practices are wrong and suicidal. No modification can 
save us. Change is not cure. There is no public justice, 
and no way of enforcing private rights against the despo- 
tism of an irresponsible government. While this is true, 
it is simple madness to attempt to patch a fabric which has 
no foundation in principle or mode beneath its crumbling 
walls. 

Now, then, Iam ready to formulate or aid in formulating 
the principles and methods of a movement which will 
reconstruct our civilization on higher and more enduring 
foundations; and I have thought the Liberal Leagues 
might, organized as they are, wheel into line, march to the 
front, and lead the scattered forces of reform to battle and 
victory. I wait for a response before moving on the en- 
emy in another direction. Our power is wasted by diffu- 
sion and for lack of unitizing purposes and plans. Speak 
through your paper, or to 920 L. street, North West, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Joan B, Wourr. 

ee R 
Flogging Mamma. 


To take rank with men, ’tis not needful here, as with 
Hottentots, that a boy flog his mamma, l 

The devotion of our worthy fellow-citizens—modern 
iconoclasts—w hose province it is to inter or cremate the no 
longer useful theologies of the past, is commendable. 
Their affections for the names—ideas—of their adoption, 
are, at least, excusable. In the performance of their last 
duty to the mortal remains of the mammas that gave them 
suck, guided their inexperienced feet, made men of them, 
they will please do us the favor to remember that we 
are not in Hottentotdom, nor subject to her laws. 

Seventy years ago, I began cautiously, reverently, to 
examine, one at a time, previously imbibed religious 
ideas, and try them upon their merits, in the light of 
the then present. The High Court of Judication has 
been in session from that day till now. I have been 
educated in all the current religions of the age. Can't 
say that any ever did me any harm, but some good, 
That there is a Power that rules over in the affairs of 
men—a wisdom—a prescience—largely surpassing mine, I 
have satisfactory evidence. That the religious element in 
the human make-up is the efficient lever whereby that 
Power, that wisdom, that prescience, will lift us to higher 
planes of being, I verily believe. And this orator in 
equity, as in duty bound, will ever pray—for a square 
meal. OLIVER PRENTISS, 

— a aaa 

ABOUT 140 miles northeast of Brindisi, in the neighbor- 
hood of Manfredonia, on the Adriatice coast of Italy, the 
ancient city of Sipuntum has been discovered. It was not 
buried under showers of volcano ashes, but it gradually 
sank into the earth through some subterranean disturbance. 
Its preservation is remarkable. Some of the buildir gs are 
now about 20 feet below the level of the surrounding coun- 
try, and part of the present town of Manfredonia is built 
over a portion of Bipuntum. Exploration has already 
brought to light a temple of Diana, and colonnade 65 feet 
long, and an underground necropolis. Many minor objects 
of interest have been deposited in the Nationa! Museum at 
Naples. Systematic research is in progress under the new 
rales of the Italian Government relating to archeological | 
discoveries, 
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The Labor Question. 


Mr. Cumming and Hard Times. 


Iseein your paper of Feb. 9, 1878, a communication 
from Mr. Robert Cumming, criticising my so-called labor 
article. He is evidently a firm believer in the saving 
power of money, and, like Oliver Twist, wants ‘‘more,”” I 
don’t blame him for wanting more. Iwant more. But he 
makes some strictures upon what I said, which, in justice to 
myself; cannot pass unnoticed. 

Among the numerous things that he wants, isan explana- 
tion of the statement that ‘‘a country where every person 
had a moderate competence would never suffer from hard 
times,” after which he goes on to say, ‘‘ If by that he means 
that a country where every person in it had an everlasting, 
ever-renewing supply of all things necessary for their com- 
fort, could not suffer from hard times, he is clearly under- 
stood; but where is such a country ? Doesany one know? 
I wish I knew; I’d surely emigrate there, post haste, and 
take the oath of allegiance.” y 

Mr. Cumming has the good sense to admit that a man 
who is rich has money. But will he please point to the 
place where I said a country such as is in his imagination 
existed. If he will, I will tell him whereitis. Of course, 


dollar per day, it is bound to be done.. The law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest must soon come into operation in this 
country, and the weak must go to the wall. It is a barbar- 
ous law of Nature, but man has not as yet succeeded in 
overcoming it, ` 


We saw last summer the evil effects of over-population 
when the fetid breath of famine touched and poisoned the 
heart of India. Over a million and a half of human beings 
sank gasping upon the parched earth that yielded no suste- 
nance. Over the seas came acry of agony from the Queen 
of the East for help for herdying people. The wail of want 
was heard even on the shores of this distant land. The 
charity of nations was asked, and to our honor, tothe honor 
of humanity, it was not asked in vain. The treasures of 
Europe and America were given witha willing hand. But 
how little could man do when Nature was unpitying, im- 
placable! The people of India had broken her laws. The 
earth, though pinched by the hand of desperation, would 
not give them life, and they died by thousands, begging 
for food. The population was reduced by-the horrible 
method of starvation until there were no more than 
could force a miserable existence from the stingy soil. 
The equilibrium between production and consumption was 
restored, but at what a cost! Better,a thousand times, that 


only one should be born than that a hundred should live 
to be murdered by the fiend of hunger! In the northern 


if every man Ín country produced more than he consumed, | provinces of China to-day, there isa convulsion of Nature— 


the nation would be an exporting nation and consequently a struggle between man and the blind forces which form 
a prosperous one, for a man who receives more money than | yin to their will. Nine million human beings are dying, 
he spends mus be prosperous, whether he reckons his | Famine is holding her hideous festival, and death is among 
wenith By milions or hundreds: be aaee the people gathering his victims, Starvation isthe servant 

Again he quotes me and criticises: “ ‘Another statement | hat is doing his work. Soon the stalking spectre of pesti- 
which our learned political economists will not question, is, |). nee will be a partner in the fevel of death, and then we 
that there are:more men in thig country than there is Work | Shall hear stories from the stricken land that will make our 
for.’ That, in one sense is true, and in every sensea shame j hearts sink. Millions of prayers will go up from our 


to American intelligence.” It may be that it is a shameto| Christian friends for divine aid, but not one of them will 
American intelligence, but it is a credit to American hearts, be answered. Divinity will be as cold as the white-faced 


for had our shores not been a haven for the oppressed and 
a paradise for the poor of Europe, we should not be in our 
present condition, which is but the result of a cheapening— 
througha plethora of workers—of labor. Always, in any 
country, immediately after a long and costly war, business 
is brisk. There is so much to replace that has been 
destroyed, that everybody is kept busy. People from 
other countries rush into it because Jabor is scarce and 
commands a much higher price than in the countries which 
have remained at peace and increased. in population, thus 
raising wages in one Country through the emigration of the 


workers, and lowering them in the other through the immi- 
gration, Finally the nation gets caught up and beyond 
where it was before its war, and has nothing but flat- 
tened graves, ten-volumed histories, and a big debt to 
remind it of the travail and pair through which it has 
passed. 

This is our condition. After our late Civil War we had 
all the immense damage done by both armies to repair, we 
had a cheap currency forced upon the people by necessity ; 
laborers got high wages and paid high rents; and everybody 
was extravagant except those who saw that such flush times 
could not always last and stingily laid by their money. 
To make matters worse, the poor population of Europe 
poured in upon us, flooding the country with cheap and 
unskilled labor. Aftera few years of such recklessness, 
the people woke up and found themselves—where ? Sitting 
on a powder-magazine, The magazine exploded a little last 


' summer, and now we are looking around to find the cause in favor of 


while at the same time we are carefully | must be a ings 
It is a fact which | Poverty, which inevitably follows the wave of prosperity, 


of the explosion, 
collecting another and larger magazine. 
might as well be récognized now as at any time, that, al- 
though our land is large, we cannot furnish work for the 
world. 


rocks, and man will be left to help himself. A part must die 
that the rest may live. Man may use the law but he cannot 
removeit Nature never pities. Her changing moods are 
not the result of a whim. If she smiles to-day she may 
frown to-morrow. She is asphinx that cares nothing for the 
sorrows of humanity. Men may pray and plead and coax 
and threaten—may offer sacrifice and incense at her shrine— 
but she will never swerve from her course. Manisas much 
her plaything as the red leaf of autumn. She takes life 
with the same indifference with. which she gives it, and 
if a hundred men are drowned to-day, to-morrow the sun 
will shine just as bright—the winds blow just as gently. 
The sobbing sea has no heart to break—the rushing whirl- 


wind no rebuking conscience. 


There may be one million of money in circulation ina 
nation or there may be.one willion million. It makes but 
a temporary difference. Ten men with improved machin- 
ery can get more from an acre than a hundred with their 
bare hands, and from their toil the ten can live in luxury. 
How uncharitable, then, is he who would force a hundred 
to divide among them what ten ought to consume ! 


If I understand Mr. Cumming rightly, and I think I do, 
he places the cause of our present affliction in the fact that 
“the people are deprived of the means of purchasing their 
requirements.” And he thinks that an increase of the 
circulating medium would again give that power. It 
would, undoubtedly, fora time, and for that reason [am 
it. Aoything that helps us even temporarily 
blessing; and perhaps before the breaker of 


strikes us, the people will have seen below the surface, 
where the waves are ever changing, into the depths which 
in reality determine the course, for good or ill, of the 


‘Mr. Macdonald tells us, like hundreds of others, that | grand ocean of humanity. There are tides in the affairs of 


the market at present is glutted. True, and our bellies are | men—flood tides and ebb tides. l 
The fact | waters there is. the eternal sea which flows on forever. 


stinted, and our rags whip us neariy to death.” 
that the market is overstocked with workers cannot be 
denied, and stinted bellies and rags are the direct and un- 
avoidable results of an overstocked labor market. 

My friend Mr. Cumming, like all who look only at 
one side of the question, falls into a great many errors. 
Here is one, and a very common one. It has been made & 
great many times and will continue to he made until people 
take into consideration the immense producing power of 
machinery: ‘Another surface fact the gentleman puts 
forth is, ‘that a man with two children can live cheaper 
than a man with seven. We can reverse the proposition 
by saying, a man with seven children creates more demand 
in market than a man with two, for while the one calls for 
only two pair of shoes, the other calls for seven, and all 
other things likewise in proportion.” 

There is no doubt that seven children could wear out 
more shoes than two, if they only had them. But does the 
father get a cent more wages because he has seven chil- 
dren? I never heard of an employer grading wages by 
any such measure. If Mr. Cumming has, I skall be 
obliged to himif he will let me know. A man cannot lay 
out on his family more than he earns, and it makes a vast 
difference in the comfort of that family whether be spends 


it on two children, or whether he has to stretch it out to | 
cover seven. I should rather be one of two than one oft 


seven. The same principle, magnified, applies to nations. 
There are not so many of us in-the United States to the 
square mile as there are in China, therefore we live better; 
and I think the condition of the average American Jaborer 
is preferable to that of the Chinese. But if the Chinese 
are allowed to swarm ia upon us as has hitherto been done, 
it is only a question of time and toleration as to when we 
shall be in the same undesirable condition as the Celestial 
nation. Capitalists will use the cheapest labor, and if 
three Chinamen at fifteen cents per day can be made to take 
the place of one Irish, German, or American laborer at one 


But under the shifting 


The Gulf Stream moves in obedience to a law as fixed as 
the everlasting hills. It works good for one people and ill 
for another. Its presence renders Southern Europe fertile 
and its absence keeps Newfoundland sterile. Its work- 
ings can be changed, perhaps, by prodigious labor, but the 
principle is there. The law of population is like the Gulf 
Stream. You can shift the surplus population of China to 
the United States, but it relieves China only at the expense 
of this country. [ would make the Gulf Stream flow all over 
the world. Plenty of money would give an impetus to the 
wheels of industry, but it is a perpetual motion that we 
want. Agilded spur may start the tired steed, but hay and 
oats are better foralong journey. Suppose Mr. Cumming 
should keep his ragged shoemaker at work from sunrise to 
sundown; suppose his shoeless weaver should have work; 
supposing the manufacturers were making and the pro- 
ducers were producing everything; supposing every spindle 
in the country was whirling and every loom was filled 
with broadcloth ; supposing every freight-car was jammed 
and every passenger-car crowded ; supposing every coal- 
mine was yielding all the ‘“‘dusky diamonds” we could burn; 
supposing every planer and lathe was going ; supposing 
every shaft and wheel and pully in the land was turning 
and every laborer in the country was employed, how long 
would it last? How long would it be before all Europe 
and Asia would be grinning at our side, putting out their 
grimy, yellow hands to take our work ? How long would 
it be before the man who owned the shoe-shop would say to 
his now well-clad workmen, ‘‘ You must work for lower 
wages, so I can compete with the shoemakers of England, 
or I must get labor from abroad—I must get Chinamen”’? 

That was done in North Adams in the ‘‘flush” times a 
few years ago. 

How long would it be befoze the capitalists who con- 
trolled the coal-mines would say to the sooly toilers, ‘‘ You 
must work for lower wages, so I can compete with the 


coal-mines of England and Wales, or I must get laborers 
from Wales”? ' i 

_ That was done in Pennsylvania during the fush times of 
the war, and now there are fifty thousand Welshmen in the 
coalfields of the Keystone State; andthe courts are kept busy 
in convicting and the Governor in signing the death-war- 
rants of Molly Maguires. Last summer those fifty thousand 
Welshmen struck, and starved in the mountains rather 
than work for almost nothing. : ; 

How long would it be before the railroad contractor 
told his Irish laborers that unless they worked for less he 
would get Chinamen ? i 

That was done on ihe Northern Paċific, and the honest 
Irishmen were replaced by a horde of thieving Celestials, 

How long would it be before the weaver, toiling at his 
loom, would be'toid to give way for the lower-priced labor 
of Manchester? How long before Sheffield and Leeds 
would fill our machine-shops with their idle laborers ? 

A Chinaman would sit on every shoemaker’s bench; 
every spindle and loom would be tended by a foreigner, 
every wheel and shaft and pully would be putin motion 
by somebody who could not tell whether Maine was a 
backwoods town in Texas or whether Washington or Ben- 
edict Arnold was the Father of his country. It is easier 
to fall than to rise, and it would be a struggle between us 
and them, whether they should drag us down or we lift 
them up--with the law of gravitation and their weight in 
their favor. The wealth of the nation would cause pov. 
erty to the individual, and out of an abundance of money 
would grow the evil of monopoly and the division into 
castes and classes of our people. The workipgmen must 
get up a corner in labor. i 
: We have experienced this ; and the only reason why im- 
migration has partially stopped is because mechanics have 
recently been going abroad for the work they could not 
find at home. In competing with the world, we must 
work for the world’s prices or not at all. If manufactured 
goods can be produced cheaper in some other country than 
here, the laws of trade wili take the purchasers to tbat 
country. How often did we hear the capitalists complain- 
ing that they could not compete with other countries on 
account of the high price of labor! It is only since the 
panic that our exports have exceeded our imports and we 
have been able to undersell other nations. It was done by 
cutting down wages, and wages were reduced by the im- 
portation of foreign labor. It was a dear error, but let us 
hope our people will profit by it. 

` There is a law now—enacted in self-defense—againat 
paupers being landed on our shores; why should not other 
and more stringent laws be enacted in behalf of American 
workmen? It is a question of life and death with them. 
Another ten years of “flush” times and this country would 
be overrun with the idle laborers of older countries. Chiva, 
with its population of 400,000,000, can send us 50,000,000 
a year and still have more than it can support in comfort. 

- These ideas, of course, will meet with the opposition of 
the capitalists and the churches, who want cheap labor and 
cheap souls, for the good of themselves and the glory of 
God, but the sooner these two aristocrats of society are 
made to understand that this country is not run in their 
exclusive interest, the sooner will working people have the 
means of ‘‘ purchasing their requirements.” 

EUGENE MACDONALD. 
m 


An Open Letter to Eugene Macdonald. 


Sir: While not agreeing with you altogether on the 
“ Labor Question,” I thank you for giving your candid. 
opinions. Iaw a laboring man, but I respect honesti opin: 
ions on any subject, though they be erroneous and subject 
me and my belief and practice to severe criticism. The 
best way to seek truth and dispel error is by discussion. 
Truth does not fear controversy. Bigotry tabooes discus- 
sion through fear that it may propagate error. But the 
best way to keep down error is to never let it go unchal- 
lenged. 

Every adult person of sound mind should do his own 
thinking. He that will only hear one side thinks by proxy; 
he that will hear.both sides thinks for himself; he that 
will hear neither thinks by himself, and is like a mechanic 
with dull and inadequate tools. 

Brother Bennett does not necessarily endorse the’ views 
of his correspondents. Shall Tee TRUTE SEEKER belie 
its mame, and reject articles because they are unpopular 
with certain classes of thinkers? Better be orthodox, then, 
and float with the dg current. Free thought, free speech, 
should be popular. Can we not have at least one free 
paper in the world ? My ideal of a philosophical or Liberal 
paper is one that is large enough and free. enough to hear 
all sides of all subjects of interest to humanity. May Tae 
TRUTH SEEKER prove to be my ideal and a pattern from 
which the press may take precedent and become free } 

Land monopoly, tariff luws, despotic and extravagant 
governments, Church and State, partially (as in this coun- 
try) and wholly united, are the chief arbitrary obstacies to 
a more even distribution of wealth, health, education, 
labor, and happiness. Ignorance, superstition, rum, dis- 
ease, tobacco, coffee, crime, prostitution, etc., are the 
natural results when natural laws are subverted. Remove 
the obstacles, and man, being a progressive creature, and 
having his natural rights, will slowly but surely correct the 
evils that have followed in the wake of the subversion of 
natural laws. Our petit larceny is mostly from the labor- 
ing class; and our criminals are, from the fact that the 
rich are seldom convicted. -I believe also that our daugh- 
ters of shame are mostly from the ranks of iguorance and 
poverty. But drunkenness and rascality are more evenly 
distributed than you seem to think, From experience I 
have come to the conclusion that there is no healthy preven- 
tion of progeny but abstineace from sexual intercourse, 
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The remedy is tbat parents should manage so as to make 
their children earn a home, and ‘give it to them when 
marriageable. Every parent could easily do it if the re- 
forms indicated were brought about. ` 

No, brother Macdonald, economy, energy, education, 
etc., would work wonders, but these things are retarded by 
the necessary labor with which the poor classes are bur- 
dened on account of the arbitrary measures that make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer.’ You wish to com- 
mence at the wrong end. It is like giving a man medicine 
who is all the time violating the laws of health. 

Yours in the-cause of humanity, 
Mineral Springs, Ark. OBADIAH JONES, 


Communications. 


-Mr. Humphrey’s Persistency. 


Mr. Epron: As the Rev. Mr. Humphrey persists in 
attempting to criticise Col. Ingersoll, it is no more than 
just that the absurdities contained in his attempts should 
‘be persistently pointed out to him. ` 

He accuses Col. Ingersoll of inconsistency in advocating 
free thought and at the same time charging for admission 
to his lectures. To the ordinary mind the connection be- 
tween the right of free thought and the right toa free 
‘share in the property of others may not be apparent; but, 
judging by the reverend gentleman’s criticism, a severe 
course of theological training removes all difference be- 
tween the two ideas. Doubtless, in the reverend gentle- 
man’s elastic lexicon, “free thought” and “ free fickets” 
are synonymous terms. That terrible barrier of seventy-five 
cents, which the eloquent orator places between the sound 
of his voice and the ears of the reverend gentleman, is not 
as great a bugbear to the majority of people as the barrier 
of hell which the reverend gentleman is so persistently en- 
deavoring to maintain between humanity and happiness, 
but which the Infidel lecturer is so nobly striving to re- 
move. Seventy-five cents does not seem an extravagant 
price to pay for having the fear of hell supplanted by 
the love of humanity as an incentive for doing good 
and avoiding evil. Those who cannot afford to pay 
that sum can read the lectures in THE TRUTH SEEKER, but 
those who can afford it should be as willing to pay for the 
pleasure of listening to the Colonel’s eloquence as they are 
to pay for their bread or beef or boots. If I mistake not, 
the reverend gentleman earns his own bread and butter by 
the sound of his voice, and he should accord the same 
right even to an Infidel without accusing him of persistent 
inconsistency. In persisting that Liberalism is inconsistent 
with earning an honest support for one’s family, even on 
the rostrum, lies the reverend and persistent’ gentleman’s 
first absurdity. 

The second so-called inconsistency. seems very much like 
hair-splitting. Supposing the lecturer to have said what 
be is charged with, what of it? It could only be looked 
upon by an unbiased critic as a figure of speech or a slip of 
‘the tongue—saying a little more or alittle less than was 
meant. ‘The persistent gentleman can seé no inconsisten- 
cies in the figures of speech with which God’s Lectures so 
much abound, nor in those used in the pulpit every Sunday 

- by his brethren in the special service of the Lord; but 
Mr. Ingersoll, being an Infidel, and not being judged 
by the theological rules of rhetoric, cannot use a figure of 
speech without being considered persistently inconsistent. 
Such strictures would not be altogether out of placeina 
schoolboy, but they do seem very absurd coming froma 
consistent and persistent college graduate. But, despite 


the reverend gentleman’s assertion to the contrary, Col.’ 


Ingersoll did not use the language attributed to him, 
as a perusal of a correct report of his lecture will show. 

The reverend and consistent critic accuses the lecturer 

of the grievous, I might say blasphemous incousistency of 

allowing himself to be addressed by the title of Colonel 

when divers and several histories of our late civil war do 

not state that he led or followed anybody to victory. This 

reminds one of the old story of the man who stole a pair of 

` boots. There were but a few witnesses who saw. the theft, 


and the accused thought to establish his innocence by pro- 


ducing witnesses to prove that they did not see him 
take the boots. This method of attempting to prove that 
- Col. Ingersoll has no right to-his military title appears 
rather ridiculous—to 2 layman, : 

Not being as well posted upon military matters as the 
reverend gentleman persists in appearing to be, I will not 
say it is absurd to insinuate that the validity of a 
commission in the army depends upon its bearer’s having 
led or followed somebody to victory; but Ido say that it is 
absurd to *‘ persist ” that any history of the Rebellion men- 
tions the names and services of the million or more men 
who took part in that struggle, or even of all the colonels. 
Of course, all thisis not as ridiculous as it would be to assert 
that because there is no mention of Col. Ingersoll in last 
year’s almanac or Swinton’s Geography he should not use 
the title; but, with all due respect for the reverend gentle- 
man’s sacred calling, I must say that it appears to possess 
all the necessary qualifcations for a first-class absurdity. 

Col. Ingersoll organized and led to the battle-field the 
{lth illinois. Cavalry, and took part in the battles of 
Shiloh and Corinth and many other engagements in that 
part of the country. His military record may not be as 
brilliant as his record in the lecture field, but it is honor- 
able, and is open for the iagpection of any person who 
desires to search it. . . $ 

In the fourth article of the persistent and reverend 
gentleman’s list of inconsistencies, he accuses tlie jovial 
Colonel of not ouly articulating about the liberty of man, 

< woman, and child, but of doing sò "fast and furiously,” 
while in the campaign of 1860 he wasa Democrat. Toa 


~~ 


persistent parson, seventeen years may seem to be a very 
short space of time in which to reason one’s self out of an 


primals in space,” but thé exasperating inflnence of such 
primals operating upon inorganic matter often causes the 


erroneous conviction; but it seems quite possible that Col, | posemagottus or posemagotti to fall upon the flumgudgeon, 


Ingersoll could do.so without being af all inconsistent. 
Wise men change their opinions as they grow wiser; other 
men never change theirs unless an order comes from those 
who do their thinking, when, presto, they are changed 
suddenly, as we change the cut of our garments—and for 
the same reason, to keep up with the fashion. Col. 
Ingersoll does hig own thinking; and a few hundred years 
in the future, what would now be called the orthodox may 
be far enough advanced to accept his present mode of 
thought for the fashion, and govern theirs by it. It has 
always been so. Those who were Infidels a few hundred 
years ago would be considered quite orthodox to-day. 

Perhaps the reverend critic himself does not think now 
exactly as he did seventeen years ago. Many estimable 
and God-fearing clergymen who used to prove by the Bible 
that slavery was a divine institution, now prove just as 
conclusively by the same Bible—which has not changed a 
particle meanwhile—that it was an institution of the 
devil; and some ungodly Infidels insinuate that both con- 
clusions are correct. The reverend gentleman himself 
according to his own statement—was a skeptic but little 
more than ten years ago, yet he to-day accuses others of 
inconsistency-—for only doing what he himself has done— 
with as good grace as though he had aways been a con- 
sistent Chriatian. 

It is hinted in some Church history that the great Calvin 
once changed his mind. Of course, Col. Ingersoll ‘is 
not as great a man as Calvin was, never having founded 
a religion or even burned a man to death for difference of 
opinion, but, nevertheless, the reverend critic should draw 
the mantle of charity over the Colonel’s inconsistency of 
growing older and wiser. St. Paul was at onetime, accord- 
ing to the Bible, » persecutor ‘‘even unto death” of Chris- 
tians, but he changed his views and hecame the most pious 
Christian of them all in the space of afew minutes. Even 
though the Colonel did not persecute and put to death any 
Republicans when he was a pious Democrat, the slow and 
gradual change should count in his favor and relieve him 
of the charge of inconsistency. The reverend gentleman 
should sdmit that the slow change of years, as in the case 
of Col. Ingersoll, is more rational and sensible than the 
sudden ‘‘flop” of St. Paul. Even Omnipotence repented 
itself and changed its mind, according to the Bible. 

The foregoing remarks will apply equally well to Paine. 
His ideas, as expressed in his various works, are the result 
of development, From reasoning upon the tyranny of 
temporal rulers he progressed to reasoning upon the 
tyranny of the spiritual rulers. There is no evidence, 
excepting the reverend gentleman’s assumption—-and his 
absurd criticisms fix the value of that-—that Mr. Paine 
had given theology any serious thought at the time of the 
Revolution. Had we some of Calvin’s or Luther’s pre- 
Reformation writings, we might find evidence to prove 
that they were Catholics before they had their eyes opened 
to the corruptions of that religion; yet very few could 
allow their bitterness to so far warp their judgment as to 
accuse them of pretending to be Catholics at that time. But 
Paine was an infidel and they were Christians, and that 
makes a vast difference in the eyes of a Christian critic. 

As to the reverend gentleman’s uncharitable and un- 
Christlike slur about the bottle and the lady, it does no 
credit either to his head or his heart, and does not speak 
well for his theological training, He is undoubtedly a gun 
of large caliber, but this handful of mud plainly shows the 
character of his ammunition, and indicates to what depth 


eyen a Christian clergyman will descend when he cannot j 


honestly and honorably meet the arguments advanced by 
an opponent, Those who would rob the dead of their 
reputation require the fear of a hell to keep them from 
appropriating the valuables of the living. 

The greatest compliment Col. Ingersoll’s lectures can 
receive is that his persistent and habitual critics must 
descend to such puerile absurdities as those under the cap- 
tion of “ Bob Ingersoll’s Inconsistencies,” in your issue of 
the 9th, or remain silent. H. J. T. 

New York, Feb. 10, 1878. 
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Mr. Teed Answered. 


My Dear BENNETT: Your readers in this vicinity were 
startled by the new astronomical theory advanced by Cyrus 
Romulus R, Teed, in his seventh letter upon the subject of 
the divinity of Jesus, and fearing that the new revelation 
might be too copious for @he diminutive comprehension 
of the ordinary student, with your permission I will volun- 
teer a few words by way of elucidation. 

Mr. Teed says, ‘‘the heavenly bodies are foet of electrical 
force converged. by the operations of atmospheres, through 
the refraction and reflection of force focalizing it, atregular 
points in space, within the atmospheres connected with 


fearth. These points are not great distances fromt us, and 


they constitute the windows of heaven in the material or 
physical domain of creation. The sun as perceived is an 
atmosphere investing & central star, an astral center which 
appears by refiection to bein another point or direction in 
the stellar realms.” ay : 

Just so. Butthe writer should have further stated by 
way of explanation the fact that the centrifugal and cen- 


tripetal forces which’ operate upon the planets, and co- 


operate with that heterogeneous mass of foci centering about 
and within the orbs, or heavenly bodies as they evolve and 
revolve, cause them to diverge as it were in an elliptical 
or circularlyrectangular manner, while they often converge 
at their extremities or poles to such a degree that, meta- 
phorically speaking, they are no longer within the realm of 
elimination. True, ‘‘the specific gravities and levities of. 
primals indicate the normal relative positions of those 


‘about what he calls 


utterly obliterating and permantly destroying the illusion. 
Had it.not been go, {should have told you, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1878. JOHN JONES. 
. 0p 


Inconsistencies. 


Mr. Evitor: The Rev. G. H. Humphrey 1s exercised 
“ Bob. Ingersoll’s Inconsistencies,” 
He thinks it shameful that a man who in 1860 was a Demo- 
crat should now talk so furiously about liberty. None but 
original Abolitionisis and Republicans have aright te do 
it. He thinks it disgraceful to flourish the title of ‘‘ Colonel” 
conferred only by brevet. Only " Reverend ” soldiers of the 
cross and followers of the Lamb have aright to flourish 


| brevet titles. He thinks it abominable fora man to style 


himself a “ Liberal” and then lecture for pay. None but 
illiberal clergymen oughtto do such things. He thinks it 
an outrage for a man to say in onè breath that ‘‘ he respects 
every man who thinks for himself,” and in the next breath 
“* declare he has no respect for any man who believes in a 
hell.” Here I do think brother Humphrey has made a 
point, that is, if Col. Ingersoll used those words, for if there 
is such an gnomaly as ‘a man who thinks ” and yet believes 
in the orthodox hell, Ihave no doubt the Colonel would 
entertain for that man the most pitiful respect. 

It is hardly worth while to notice Mr. Humphrey’s reit- 
eration of the senseless and baseless charges against Paine. 
So long as the clergy deem it consistent with their high 
calling to kick dead lions, let us not hinder the spread of 
that kind of Gospel. W. H. B. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 10, 1878, 


Book Notices. 


Americanity ; 


Or, Tur RELIGION or Taz Repuszric: An Essay 
Toward the Development of a National and Inter- 
national Creed, Cult, and Conscience, is the sug- 
gestive title of an elaborate work now being pre- 
pared by a gentleman of this city, who, by the by, 
18 an extensive traveler, facile lecturer, and versatile 
writer and author of many years’ standing. Tho 
volume will be the ripe fruit of deep and prolenged 
study and research at home and abroad. In its sal- 
utary and remedial bearing on all the leading ques- 
tions of the day the work will aim to be of vital in- 
terest to all American citizens, without distinction 
of class, sex, or previous nationality. It will bear 
on its title-page the significant head-line “ Religio 
Republicana,” and, as mottoes, the following preg- 
nant apothegms from the pen of the worshipful 
Father of His Country:—“ The name American must 
always exalt the pride of Patriotism;” and “ Let us 
with caution indulge the supposition that Morality 
can be maintained without Religion.” The author 
is a collateral kinsman, and an inheritor of at least 
the religious and ethical depth and earnestness of 
the great and good President Edwards, but entirely 
devoid of his theological and metaphysical shibbo- 
leth and severity. Why the newly-coined word 
“ Americanity” (which was adopted only after 
matnre reflection) has been used as the head-title as 
well as throughout the body of the work will be fully 
explained in the Introduction. 

The following sonnetoid, rapidly penned by the 
author under the inspiration of a most jubilant and 
yet most solemn occasion, faintly shadows forth the 
gist of his essay:—. 

INDEPENDENCE Hatt, 
ANNO REIPUBLICZE, 101. 
. (July 4, 1876.) 
Th’ Unknowable—The Infinite—The All— 
Sire Cosmos—Grandam Nature—Mother Earth— 
E’en Gieat Humanity from her savage birth 
Through her eonic rhythm of rise and fall, 
Kindle but motives all too vaguely vast, 
Or, at their best, bit dreamily diffuse, 
For deeds full worthy of modern truth and use. 
The Modern Man demands a nearer Past 
And dearer Present for his higher To-Be! 
Yet Seli—Friends—Family—Town—City—~State, 
However dear, are far beneath his rate 
Of highest .worth and love.— 
AMERICANITY! 

Whose temple this fair land, whose worship we, 
Whose destiny the world, we offer all to Thee. *,* 


Tue BIBLE DOCTRINS OF THE Sout; or Man’s Nature 
and Destiny, as Revealed. By Charles L, Ives, M. D., 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1878. 
In these exciting days of orthodox and heterodox hell- 
discussion and hell-explosion (for the latter of which little 
five-year-old Mary Newton, davghier of General Newton 
of Hell Gate and Talmage-snubbing fame, is mainly to 
blame), it is cheering to find the non-immortality of the 
wicked so ably discuesed froma Bible standpoint by the 
accomplished author of the above book.. A mere Doctor 
of Divinity would doubtless have presented us with a mass 
of gloomy, misty pedantry on the subject of the human 
“soul” and its destiny. But Dr. Ives is a Doctor of Med- 
icine—late Professor of the Theory and Practice'of Med- 
icine in Yale Coliege—and, as is the habit with really able 
medical practitioners of all schools and of no school, he 
probes directly but carefully into the very “root of the 
matter,” and proves to his own entire satisfaction that the 
soul is neither exclusively human, nor immaterial, nor yet 
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immortal, but on the contrary common to man with the, 


lower animals, material and mortal; and that immortality, 
or eternal life, is nothing more or less than the free gift of 


God to those whom he deems worthy of it; and that the! 4 


fate of the wicked will be practical annihilation—‘ not 
that the elements of which it is composed will be annihi- 
lated, but that its organization will be totally destroyed, 
so that the individual, as such, no longer exists.” 

We are strongly inclined to believe that this comes very 
near the true Bible doctrine of the *‘ soul,” no matter, at 
present, how very different and entirely unbiblical our 
belief may be on this sensational question. 


WE ACCIDENTALLY OMITTED to notice in due time the 
change of The Shaker and Hull’s Crucible to pamphlet form. 
The first named is a decidedly neat publication, 


— 


Letters from Sriends. 


Call: To Organize. 


CırrzeNs of the United States who endorse the appended 
political platform adopted in convention by the National 
Liberal League at Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1877, are 
requested to meet in their respective cities and towns on 
Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22, 1878, for the purpose of 
organizing themselves into local auxiliary Liberal Leagues 
in accordance with the provisions of the National Liberal 
League Constitution. Copies of the latter and blanks for 
organization can be obtained from W. H. Hamlen, Secre- 
tary, 231 Washington street, Boston, or from H. L, Green, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Salamanca, N. Y. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOTT, | 

WILLIAM H. HAMLEN, 

J. A. J. WILCOX, 

H. L. GREEN, 

D. G@. CRANDON, 
Boston, Jan, 1, 1878. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


1. TOTAL BEPABATION oF CHURCH AND STATE: to be 
guaranteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion ; including the equitable taxation of Church property, 
secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Sabba- 
tarian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of pub- 
lic appropriations for religious purposes, and all other 
measures necessary to the same general end, 

2. ŅNATIONAL PROTECTION FOR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights : to be guar- 
anteed by amendment of the United States Constitution, 
and afforded through the United States courts. 

3. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE Basis oF UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE IN THIS SECULAR REPUBLIC: to be guaranteed 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, requiring 
every State to maintain a moony. secularized public 
school system, and to permit no child within its limits to 
grow up without a good elementary education. 

N. B.—The nomination of candidates upon tha above plat- 


form was postponed to a future Congress of the National Lib- 
eral League. 


| Directors 
N. L. L 


Freethinkers of the West—Greeting. 


Frunp Brennert: Please publish the accompanying 
call in the next issue of THE TRUTH SEEKER. We hope to 
see a full attendance of the Liberals of Iowa and of the 
West. All our Eastern friends who can possibly be present 

are requested to attend. 
` Especially should we like to see D. M. Bennett, in whom 

the Freethinkers of the West have the fullest confidence, 

The eloquent Mrs. Mattie Hulett Parry and Mr. J. R. Baker 

have promised to attend, and it will be ample compensa- 
tion for all expense and inconvenience which may attend 
the visit to Des Moines, to listen tothe brave words -of 
“these noble champions of ‘universal mental liberty,” 
Other good speakers will be in attendance, among whom 
we hope to number Mr, Underwood and W. F, Jamieson. 
Our friends in Des Moines are making ample preparations 
for the entertainment of visitors. Particulars soon. In a 
few days I shall be able to report the reductions of fare 
whicb the railroad companies are willing to make, It is 
-specially requested that any Liberal in the State who can 
will secure the insertion of the call in his local paper. The 
widest publicity should be given to the call, and we hope 
that every free man and woman willdo hisand her duty in 
this respect. We ought to have representatives from 
every county in the State, and to secure this result the 
proposed convention should be widely advertised. 
Liberals of the West, let us compete in generous emula- 
tion with our brethren of the Bast. On to Des Moines! 
: E. ©. WALKER. 


Mass CONVENTION OF Lowa LIBERALS. 


To Each Friend of State Secularization, Individually, this Call 
is Addressed: 

We want you to attend and take part in a mass conven- 
tion of the friends of national unity, State secularization 
and universal education, which will cunvene at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Thursday, March 7th, 1878, at 10 o’clock A. 
M., and continue for two days, day and evening sessions. 
Mr. B. F. Underwood and other distinguished speakers 
from abroad are expected to be present. It is proposed to 
organize a State association or league, and we hope 
that every county in the State will be represented. Liber- 
als of adjoining States are cordially invited to attend. 

We are approaching a crisis inthe relations of Church 
and State. The sigus of the times are portentous of coming 
trouble. The Church is encroaching slowly and stealthily, 
but surely, upon the domain of the State, and is remorse- 
lessly chiseling away the rights of the private citizen. -The 
experience of all times and the lessons of history warn us 
to be on the alert to resist the first attempt to render the 
State subordinatetothe Church. The sttemptto Christianize 
the United States Government, the exemption of Church 
property from taxation, the use of the Bible, of religious 
hymns, of sectarian text books, and the utterance of prayer 
in our common schools; the use of public school buildings 
as places of sectarian worship; the appointment of chaplains 
inthe army and navy and in State and national institu- 
tions; public appropriations for educational and charitable 
institutions of a sectarian ‘character; the appointment by 
the President of the United States and by the Governors 
of the various States of religious feasts and festivals; the 


use of the judicial oath; the enactment and enforcement | heart’s satisfaction. 


class of religious believers any legal advantage or immu- 
nity which is not equally granted to all citizens—these 
and countless other indications of the hold which the 
Church has upon the State call upon us to be up and 
oing. f ; 
Therefore we earnestly call upon every lover of equal rights 
and justice; upon every one who desires that ours shall be 
a land of civil and religious liberty in deed as well as name; 
upon every man and woman whose desire is that the mag- 
nificent heritage left us by the founders of our Government 
shall not be stolen from us by the rapacious hand of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy; and upon every one who believes 
in the natural equality of all men and in the right to follow 
in the footsteps of science by the enlightened reason of 
Mman—upon each and all of these do we call to take hold 
and help us at Des Moines. The agents of reaction and 
ecclesiasticism are at work in every nook and corner of 
Europe and America. Shall the soldiers of freedom sleep 
while the fetters are forging which shall bind the limbs of 
their children in gyves of steel? This is the hour to work. 


We must not delay. 

The call is alike to Materialists, Spiritualists, Free Reli- 
gionists, and Christians—to any and toall who are willing to 
work for the complete separation of Church and State. Let 
there be a full attendance. The arrangements made for the 
accommodation of visitors at Des Moines, the reduction in 
fare made by railroad companies for the occasion, the 
speakers engaged, the subjects on which they will speak, 
will be announced by the committeein due time, For 
any information on the subject address the members of the 
committee. 

J. C. Micnunsr, M. D., Adel, 
J. H. STRONG, Des Moines, 
C. DERozsrts, Red Oak, 
E. C. WALKER, Florence, 
E. H. GIsBBs, Oskaloosa, 
State Committee of the National Liberal League. 
Other papers please copy. 


Convention of Spiritualists and Liberalists. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Michigan State Asso- 
ciation of Spiritualists will be held at Union Hall, Kala- 
mazoo, commencing on Thursday evening, March 2ist, 
and closing Sunday the 24th. A cordial invitation is 
extended to Liberalists to gather and participate in the 
deliberations of this meeting, Among the speakers 
expected to be present are Hudson Tuttle of Ohio, Rev. J. 
H. Burnham (independent and Liberal) of Saginaw, Dr. 
J. L. York of California, G. B. Stebbius and Susie M. 
Johnson of Detroit, T. H. Stewart of Indiana, Mrs. R. 
Shephard of Chicago, and others well known in the Spir- 
itualistic ranks, including the missionaries and officers of 


the Association. : 
Mrs. L. E. BAILEY, A. B. SFINNET, M. D. 
Tes, 


Bec’y, 
Newanrg, N. J., Feb. 11, 1878. 

D. M. Benner, Dear Sir: I wrote you a few weeks ago 
that we here in Newark were making an effort to organize 
2 Liberal Club. I now write to inform you that the club 
is fairly started, under the name of ‘‘ The Newark Liberal 
Club,” with a membership of eighteen charter members, 
with the following gentlemen as officers: 

F. J. Kreps, President, 

J. Wiruams, Vice-President, 

Sie. A. BONDY, Secretary, 

A. TRIER, Treasurer, 
JOHN COOKE, 
MARTIN RYERSON, 
JAMES ELVERSON, 
F. B. PASSE, 

An organization of this nature has long been needed in 
this city of churches and prejudice. Newark ranka sec- 
ond to Brooklyn asa city of churches, but ranks first in 
rank bigotry aud intolerance. To pit yourself against the 
prevailing superstition here in Newark is like butting your 
head against the Orange Mountains with the expectation 
of tunneling through ; but notwithstanding the great odds 
against us, we have started with good material and earnest, 
intelligent minds, and with a broad, free, and Libera) 
platform, a platform upon which any man can stand whose 
religious prejudice does not blind him to the truth. 
Our organization so far is composed of men who have cut 
loose from all forms of superstition, and who will welcome 
the truth in any shape upon all questions of vital interest 
to mankind ; in short, we propose to be a band of ‘truth 
seekers,” . Respectfully yours, PARSE, 


—L 


Executive 
Committee: 


A good friend in a Pennsylvania town writes: I can’t 
conceive why Payne should pursue the course he does. It 
will do him great injury. I wrote to him, giving him 
friendly advice. It seems you are victorious at all pointe. 
You have made hosts of the warmest friends here. All 
are astonished at the work you are doing. 


NATIONAL MILITARY HOME, 
Omio, Feb., 9, 1878. } 

Dran Mg. BENNETT: I have received two circulars 
from Seth Wilbur Payne asking me to subscribe to his 
paper. I wondered how he came into possession of my 
name, for I am an obscure person, and my name had net 
been in print. Ithen took the trouble to inquire of your 
other patrons here, and I le®rned that they had received 
similar circulars, I then came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Payne had some way, honorably or dishonorably, come. 
into possession of your list of subscribers. You may have 
some one in your employ who has let him have your list, 
or he may have obtained it in some other way. I believe 
in men’s doing what is honorable and right, 


: : WEBSTER, Masg., Feb, 10, 1878. 

_ DEAR BENNETT: I enclose in this a copy of a letter 
i havejust sent that self-made Seth W. Payne. Mr. 

Bennett, I did not believe that Payne was telling the truth 
when he published the amount of money you had made’during 
the past fouryears Neither was I influenced by him. I 
shall try and help Heywood to what I promised you. If I 
had money by me, I would help you both. But it was my 
luck to be born poor, and I have just about held my own. 

Mr. Forbes and J are the only two that take Payne’s paper 
here, and Forbes is fully as disgusted withit as I am. I feel 
as though Dr. Russeil, of Bell county, Texas, will feel as 
though we had slighted him, out and out. Zhe Index, Com- 
mon Sense, and Age of Reason have eulogized Comstock for 
his wanton abuse. I think some of us Liberals should 
send in a card of thanks to that mob that led Dr. Russell 
from his home at midnight and whipped him to their 
- My blood hag boiled in my veins when 


of Sabbatarian laws, and of laws intended to give to one] haye read Peterson’s abuse. I do not see how you can 


keep cool as you have. The Index is jealous because your 
paper takes so much better than The Indew does,- Mr. 
ennett, you must be strong and keep up the best of cour- 
age, for I think that Tam Troutn Sgexer will live and 
grow when the three other papers are dead and forgotten. 
Thereis only one copy of The Indes taken here in town, 
avd that by Dr. Burnett, who is a two-hundred-dolla 
shareholder. I do not care how few of Frothingham’s lec 
tures find their way into your paper. Few care to reac 
his “‘ cultured thoughts,” and I have often heard that he 
could get but few out to hear his lectures. Try and be 
strong and live your enemies down. Very truly yours, - 
MARGARET FLINT. 


WEBSTER, Mass., Feb. 10, 1878. 
Mr, 8. W. Payne, Dear Sir; Haviag become thoroughly 
disgusted with the course that yon have been, and are, pur 
suing With Bennett, of Tue Trova SEEKER, I feel that 
wy most direct way out of the unpleasantness is to ask you 
to send me no more of your papers. I have not one bit of 
relish for them, so please drop my neme from your list. I 
did not subscribe for your paper for the purpose of help- 
ing you to spread rank falsehoods, or beat around the bush 
with your technical quibbling. Previous to starting your 
paper, you sent me a notice saying: ‘ The Age of Reason 
will be intensely Infidel, but, in the purpose of its editor, 
it will be a fearless, fair-dealing, first-class Liberal family 
journal.” Your first paper I liked; the second and third 
numbers I did not receive, and itis just as well that] did 
not, for, as I look back over the last three or four copies, I 

feel that I have more than enough of them. 
MARGARET FLINT. 


Stockton, IND., Feb. 1, 1878. 
Drar Friznp: J am sorry to see the evident bad spirit 
the Age of Reason exhibits towards you, and iis friendliness 
to the monstrosity Comstockism. The wet blanket it 
spreads Over you will wilt it sadly 
A. T. Hopson. 


ee Pratt, ILL., Feb. 6, 1878. 
FRizND BENNETT: I find the following in Payne's Age 
of Reason of Feb. 2: ‘The cause of Liberalism is the 
cause of purity, of truthfulness, of justice, of common 
kindness, of a noble morality. in the very best sense of 
that word.” Now, all of this I heartily indorse. But 
when I read in that paper of your and the editor of the Jnvesti- 
gator’s wealth, and their left-handed apology for those 
statements, and then again their statements in regard to 
yourself and the Comstock matter, I am forced to admit 
that they do not fill the bill of a true Liberal. And unless 
they make an apology or else prove their statements, I shall 
be compelled to strike them out of my list of true Lib- 
erals. What could have been their motives, I cannot tell, 
I should like to have them rise and explain. You are at 
liberty to publish this if you see fit, and I should like to 
have you do so that they may know how I feel in the mat- 
ter, and that they may have a chance to be heard if they 
have any excuse for their conduct. “Yours for the cause of 
truth, et the chips fall where they may. 
James M. PRATT. 


Iowa Crry, Feb. 7, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: At two different times I 
received letters from Seth Wilbur Payne asking me to sub- 
scribe to his Age of Reason. As I cannot afford to take so 
many papers, I must be satisfied to read but one good Lib- 
eral paper; but thinking some one else might take that 
cheap paper which you had recommended, I took one letter to 
a friend to whom I regularly loan your paper, expecting 
help in obtaining some subscribers for Payne. But when 
I found in your next paper fourteen questions and answers 
to the same, and other remarks about the Age of Reason’s 
attacks, ] at once went to my friend and stopped further 
proceedings in favor of the said Age of Reason. I think 
Mr. Payne never will succeed in breaking down Tur 
TRUTH SEEKER. Mr. Ingersoll’s lecture is very interest- 
ing, plain, and convincing. Mr. Teed travels a long way to 
convince your readers that Jesus is the creator of the 

world, Yours truly, THEODORE JENSEN, 


Parnczton, Mass., Feb. 11, 1878. ~ 
Dear Mr. Bennetr:—Yourappeal is helping me. Last 
wees, in Boston, I saw for the first time, a copy of Payne’s 


Age cf Reason. His article about you was ineffably mean, 


I wouder how such a fellow can induce any decent people 
to subscribe for his paper. Yours as ever, 
E. H. Heywoop. 


MIAMISBURGH, O., Feb. 5, 1878. 

Bro. BENNETT: Is Seth Wilbur Payne what he pretends 
tobe? or is he a fraud? I can hardly tell what to make of 
him. I must say I don’t like to see him misrepresenting 
out Bennett, but it seems he has, in several different ways. 
I believe he is a Comstock man, and, as the old Dutch- 
man said, ‘‘I no likes him for dot.” When he said you 
were worth $200,000 I believe be told a big falsehood, for 
it is not possible for a man in four years to make that 
amount of money by publishing Infidel literature. I do 
not believe a man can honestly accumulate that amount of 
money in a whole lifetime, If he gets it, there must be 
some rascality about it. I cannot believe our Bennett is a 
rascal. It wil] take more than Seth Wilbnr Payne to make 
me believe that. Please tell me, is Seth Wilbur Payne an 
Infidel ? or is he a Comstock Christian ? 

Truly your friend, GrorcGE WHIDEL. 


CosHocton, O., Feb. 7, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT: Ienclose you posta! order for $10 for 
goods. By the way, I see that Payne's Age of Reason is 
not friendly. to you, and adopts a very mean course to vent 
its jealousy, or something else (I rather suspect that you 
would not employ him). 1 took bis paper—the only one 
here—but I shal} not encourage it while he manifests his 
present spirit. I am going to write him and tell bim 
plainly what I think. I enclose you some late clippings— 
if they related to Infidels or Spiritualists how the saints 
would howl and say that was the cause. Ventilate them. 

Yours truly. W. S. Woon. 


Toronto, ONT., Feb, 5, 1878, 

Dear Mr. Benner: I send my subscription for THE 
TRUTH BEEKER for the prerent year. Vol. 5, Nos. 4and 
5 arrived yesterday. Nos, 2 and 3 have not yet come. 
Were they posted ? Missing THE TRUTH SEEKER for four 
weeks, I began to be afraid that you had been seized by 
the fangs of the law, but am glad to find that such has 
not been the case. Iam surprised at the course taken by 
Mr. Payne in the Age of Reason, 1 had intended to become 
a subscriber, but after reading the account of his petty 
attempt to injure THE TRUTH SEEKER as given by yor ig 


The Truth Seeker, February 16, 1878. 
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No. 4 of your paper, I will have nothing to do with it. 
It is my conviction as’ an old Freethinker that you are 
making herculean efforts in the cause of free thought and 
free speech, and are worthy of every possible help from all 
earnest Freethinkers. If it were possible for me to be rich 
in this world’s goods, I think I should feel inclined to place 
at your disposal a very large sum of money to aid you in 
the glorious cause of the advancement of mental freedom. 
Yours sincerely, Jams Bopy. 


La Crosses, Feb., 7, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I want to say a few words in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER to Geo. Francis Train, John A. Lant, and 
S. W. Payne. Some time over a year ago I sent two dol- 
lars for Geo. Francia Train's paper. I received five or 
six copies and then he stopped sending it to me, for what 
cause Í never knew. I wrote to him two or three times 
since, but could get no answer. I wroteto him again 
about ten days ago that “I wanted the paper or my 
money,” but have seen nothing of either paper or money 


yet. 

_ Now, Mr. Editor, does not this look like a swindle? It 
is not the value of the two dollars that I care so much 
about, but the loss of the paper, as I would not have sub- 
scribed for it if I had not wanted it. Now, what can be 
thought of such an “ evolutionary reformer?” is he hon. 
est? He says ina card hehad “100,000 copies struck 
off every week’’—and could only send me six numbers. 

He is now bragging and swellingin your paper from 
week to week about his ‘“‘evoluting,” and iu your last 
paper blowing that he ‘‘ put D. M, B. out of court, so that 
ends it!’ While Train is blowing about his evoluting, let 
him be honest enough to evolute to me those two dollars or 
the paper. All who read this remember the evoluting P. 
E. 48, of Geo. Francis Train. 

Last July I sent two dollars to John A. Lant, for two 
copies of the Labor, one for myself and the other for a 
friend. We received twelve or thirteen numbers each. I 
wrote to him twoor three times; the last time I wrote I 
received a card that he was ‘‘ moving from 34 Park Row, 
now 46, to 37 Park Row, now 30, also, removed family, 
which has taken up time, but the paper will be out soon.” 
It is nearly three months since I received that information, 
but no papers have come to hand yet. Now, what can be 
thoughtof such reformers ? When he was in the peniten- 
tiary I sent donations two or three times to his wife. Are 
these men, calling themselves reformers, who act in this 
way really honest? Iam well aware that Lant is poor, 
but if he had been honest about it, and stated that he was 
not able to bring out the paper any longer, I should have 
been perfectly satisfied. : 

Mr. Editor, I have just readin Payne's Age of Reason, 
(No. 2.) an editorial wherein Payne appears to pay Com- 
stock very great compliments, and after reading I sent 
him a card stating that “I hoped he had not gone over to 
Comstockism, and joined the Y. M. C. A., and the S, F, 8. 
V., forifhehadI thought he was acting the hypocrite tothe 
Liberal public, and also to the Liberal cause.” He states 
in the article referred to, that ‘‘Comstock has shown a 
leniency towards Liberals.” What do you think of that, 
Mr. Editor? Did he show any leniency towards you when 
he forced you before Commissioner Shields, and seized 
your property ? ‘ 

Payne adds further, ‘‘Not until after complaints by 
citizens and by the post-office officials had been repeatedly 
made to him for two years, and not until he himself was 
threatened with prosecution for refusing to do his duty 
and comply with the terms of his oath of office, 
did he recently notice a well-known Infidel publisher, 
who was accused of sending obscene matter through the 
mails; and then no arrest was made.” Mr, Editor, did 
Comstock never arrest you? Isitallhumbug? Is it possi- 
ble you have deceived us? And furthermore, have you 
and the Liberal press of this country ‘‘ attached a lasting 
odium:to the term Liberal” by giving the history and doings. 
of one Anthony Comstock, and “if they will not apolo- 
gize for the lies they have published about Comstock” 
will it be “a lasting odium to Liberals?” 

Have all your friends and correspondents become 
‘scheming, unprincipled outlaws and quacks,” by 
publishing the doings of Comstock, and “arrayed the 
whole Liberal movement- on the side of obscenity, vulgar- 
ity, and filth?” Is it possible, I say, that such language 
can come from an Infidel, an admirer, a follower, and a 
descendent of Thomas Paine, the true and genuine Infidel? 
I think not, by any means! I think Payne is a hypocrite, 
and a member of the Y.M. C., A., and perhaps a member of 
the 8. F, S. V. But, Mr. Bennett, and Liberals all, I thins 
you have not much cause to fear, for while such men as 8. 
W. Payne are attemptlag to slay you and all other genuine 
Liberals, the piece has turned around, and he is shooting 
himself. I believe he is jealous of your defense fund, 
and I have no doubt he would have had a grab at itif he 
had half a chance. You have too much influence to please 
him; you are getting too popular; it will not do. 

Your well wisher, J. PETTY. 


l Lawrenon, Mass., Feb. 11, 1878. 
Frrenp BenneTT: Please change the address of my 
paper from 497 Common street to 521 Essex street. Payne 
has, by his uncalled-for attacks upon you, lost fourteen 
subscribers in my shop. F. J. FREESE. 


COLOGNE, IND., Feb. 7, 1878. 
Dean Mr. Bunnert: I am a little girl, and I like THE 
TRUTH SEEKER very much ; but I am writing for the paper 
for my grandpa. He sent you fifty cents last summer for 
the paper for three months, but he only received five 
papers.. Do you know I think some of the Christian post- 
masters stole them out of the mail, so I told grandpa I 
would send for it and have it come in my name, and they 
would think it was a Sunday-school paper, if you will 
wrap it up well so they cannot see the name. Please sead 

the back numbers from the first of January. 
Yours respectfully, Miss Krrry E. Guaas.. 


: . . Oax Rrper, Mo., Feb. 6, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Having read quite a 
number of sympathetic and congratulatory letters in your 
paper-touching your late arrest and discharge, I hope a 
few lines from Southeast Missouri will not be considered 
out of place. . -o 

I have been a careful reader of your paper for one year, 
Tam delighted with it, as well as the *' 
Discussion,” Mr. H. is an able man, and said, perhaps, all 
that could be said on- his side of the question. Teed Rom- 
ulus Cyrus Mr. is a remarkable compound of oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, platinum, gold, silver, and greenbacks, 
and considerable common’ gas, Any other compound 
could. not. attempt the solution of such a problem—namely, 


umphrey-Bennett: 


“ Jesus Christ is not only divine, but is Lord God, Creator 
of heaven and earth.” [t would have been better for Mr. 
Teed had he practiced his genius for a time upon the 
marsupial or ‘‘ Opea Letter” befora entering the ‘‘ house 
of Avatar’! From his skirmish-lines one would have 
thought his artillery in the rear perfect and monstrous, 
The gentleman can with equal propriety and ease prove 
the moon to be a yellow pumpkin, its light produced by a 
tallow dip in its cavity. , Such discussions are indeed Teed- 
ious. M. J. HINES. 


Corsicana, TEXAS, Jan. 28, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir : Enclosed find P. O. order 
and list of seven new subscribers to THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
which I have obtained in the last few days. Ithink I can 
send you more inashort time. Iam a Spiritualist, and 
claim to be able to give a reason for “the hope that is 
within me,” and consequently differ from you and many of 
your contributors in regard to the future life. Yet 1 feel 
that ours is a common cause, and I, for one, am with you 
heart and hand. I believe the time has come—even at the 
door—when Spiritualists and Liberalista of all shades of 
opinion should unite and stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
great cause of freedom—freedom of thought—freedom of 
Speech—to express that thought. If any luke-warm, half- 
asleep, half Christian, Spiritualist, or Liberalist thinks 
the liberty of speech is in no danger, let him look at the 
case of Dr. Russell, in my own State, who was decoyed 
from his home and family at midnight by a lying, in- 
triguing, pious, Christian mob, under the pretext that his 
medical skill was needed at amover’s camp, in a creek 
bottom, some distance from his house, who then, with six- 
shooters in hand, demanded him to strip, addressing him 
as follows: We know you are an honest man and a good 
physician, but we will tolerate no Infidels in Bell county, 
s0 by thehelp of God we will stop your career of Infidelity. 
They then gave him one hundred lashes on his bare back, 
And all for whai—for the crime of free speech! because the 
Dr, would think and express his thoughts—because he did 
not and could not believe in the creeds of these merciless 
Christian devils. ‘Yet after this damnable and hellish 
outrage upon one of our best and most useful citizens, 
there are some fawning, sycophantic, half-way Spiritualists 
and Liberatists that cry, Oh, there is no danger to free 
speech in this free and glorious nineteenth century! I 
think after they read the doings of St, Anthony Comstock 
and his saintly crew, the Y., M. C. A.—‘‘ye saints of the 
Lord ’--as set forth in Tax TRUTH SEEKER of Jan.19, they 
will begin to feel they are not on such a firm foundation, 
if they are living in the boasted enlightened nineteenth 
century. Your friend and well wisher, H. J. HOWELL. 


: Lonaton, Kan., Feb. 1, 1878. 

Mr. EDITOR: The enclosed list of subscribers was ob- 
tained despite many obstacles. Perhaps a special provi- 
dence has been behind it all. IfI thought so, I would let 
up; but, like a heathen in his blindness, I will stave ahead 
and endeavor to increase the list. The main trouble 
has been hard times. Perhaps old ‘‘Jealous” has as- 
sumed that role. If so, we must ‘‘go to the Devil.” Heis 
able to help us, for, according to ‘‘ the best book the world 
ever saw,” he has defeated his brother G. many a time— 
and then for the latter to talk about chaining him! He 
can’t doit! But this pious view of the matter, as seen 
through the spectacles of faith, this divine providence busi- 
ness, looks quite different to the naked eye. 
praying for bread and receiving a stone, and so many are 
not praying at ail and are receiving bread, that the aver- 
age human begins to wonder if there is not some mistake 
about it. 

I lately heard a man state publicly, that he had settled 
upon an upland claim, a poor tract of land, and had gone 
to work to support his family. He was devout, and inter- 
mingled with all his labors earnest prayers and every 
other service to God his mind had known. But instead of 
the fruition of his hopes, the drouth came, and grasshop- 
pers, and chinch bugs, and last, but not least, the malaria 
struck his wife and little children. Then it was that he 
deserted the spot where his means and his faith were 
buried together. Said he: ‘‘ He created me and cursed 
me without a cause, He taught me the lesson, and now I 
will curse him while I live.” 

I said to him: ‘‘Sir, you. have ‘the cart before the horse,’ 
You created him, and then cursed him because he would 
not do your bidding; but you are not alone; the greater 
part of the human race has served at the same trade.” 

Thousands iu Kansas, and millions throughout the world, 
have, like this mun, undertaken, with God’s help, to defy 
and overcome the laws of nature, and always with the same 
dread result. But those who suffer the worst learn the 
most, Confidence lost in God is found again in man. The 
thousands of abandoned homes on the sterile uplands of 
Kansas remain, as so many tombstones to ‘‘faith,” while 
uplifted humanity goes forth in obedience to the voice of 
nature, which says: ‘‘Put your plows in the rich soil of 
the valleys and live; expend your strength on the desert 
plain and die.” `. 

A. select few, the ‘‘salt of the earth” among us here, 
continue, at the usua) period, to bresk out in the same old 
spot, but with little effect, judging from what they show. 
up. ‘Overhauling and repairing ” would stand well for 
all they achieve in this region, and, in fact, it keeps them 
busy at that. Our township cay boast of an average of 
fifteen preachers, not including ‘‘tramps,” and when a 
schoolhouse is vacant thereis a rush to see who will get 
to preach! These support themselves by manual labor, 
though we must withhold credit, for if the ‘filthy lucre” 
was in reach, most of them would be dishonest enough to 
take it and give only in return the interminable old story, 

The excuse that the people want them to preach is not 
acceptable, in view of the fact that the people are educated 
so to do, in infancy, by the preachers| What a proud 
boast! That they have captured the minds of little children; 
dwarfed their little reason; seared over their little intellect 
with a blighting superstition, and led them captive to 
priestly authority! There are many sects here but only 
one church building, and its appearance confesses the fail- 
ure of their revivals. No converts; no money. The 
building needs paint. I often think, as I pass by it, of the 
words of Preston, in one of his orations: ‘The black- 
ened, age-cursed’ structure of Christianity is seamed and 
swaying to its fall.” A labor billof four years’ stand- 
ing was paid by having a festival and inviting in the Devil 
—he paying his fare and bringing his little games with him. 

They pray like mad here sometimes, but, unlike Hamlet, 
there is no method in their madness; and perhaps that is 
the cause for their not subduing us Infidels! They are not 
united in their efforts. Some kind souls among them vol- 
unteer to approach the throne of grace and timidly venture 
a prayer for our conversion; but the more zealous, full of 


So many are | 


confidence in their own merits, and full of faith in ‘‘the. 
promises,” openly pray that we may be jerked into hell 
with an impetus, on a new and improved plan. One who 
often fills the pulpit here, ina fit of meekness, declared 
that hell was full of such as I already. This may give con- 
solation to some poor creatures yet living. 

Yours was a narrow escape from the henchman of the 
Y. M. C. A. (Your Most Consummate Asses). Comstock 
may yet say with Dogberry: ‘‘ Write me down an ass.” 
Your friends down this way—and they are many—have 
watched the progress of the affair anxiously, and though 
money is scarce, had it come to the worst, you would have 
received material aid from your fellow-Liberals in the far 
West. Asit is, a feeling has been aroused that will bea 
benefit to the cause of mental freedom everywhere. THE 
TRUTH SzeKEn enlarged, coming to us crisp and heavy 
and well freighted, is another source of encouragement. 
We live in the reign of big things, and our journals must 
not be out of style, If Freethinkers would no longer hesi- 
tate to “take up their cross,” it would not be long ere 
their journals would rank among the best in our country, 
demonstrating to the world the existence of that oft- 
attempted but never perfected institution, with all that the 
words imply—a FREE Press | 

Go on with your Freethinking! Be just, be generous, 
be resolute, as you are; and not long hence we shal! see 
you, by the mere breath of your nostrils, sweeping the 
sleuth-hounds of the American Inquisition, like ‘‘dead 
flies,” from your path. A. A. BARNES. 

Orrawa, Kansas, Jan, 28th, 1878. 

Dear Mr. BENNETT: The few Liberals here breathe 
freer since our friend Bennett is safe, and I can assure you 
you have no warmer friends than the few Liberalists here 
in Ottawa, And we will do all we can for the best Liberal 
paper ever published—the great and good TRUTH SEEKER. 

e do not want “a fountain filled with blood,” but we 
do want and we do get a fountain filled with truth, knowl- 
edge, and good things every week in the great TRUTH 
SEEKER. W. W. Fraser. 

fF Manassas, Va., Jan. 11, 1878. 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: Without wishing to interfere 
in the discussion now pending beween yourself and your 
shrewd opponent, the Rey, Teed, I hope you will excuse 
me for making a few remarks, and accept my motives ina 
kindly spirit. In Voi, 5, No.1, of the TRUTH SEEKER, you 
have, I fear, made an admission favorable to Mr. Teed’s 
course of argument, and how you will avoid the inevitable 
conclusion ÍI am unable to conjecture. It is the doctrine, 
omne vivum ex vivo, or life from life, This doctrine, fully 
catried out, leads to the conclusion of an eternal, infinite 
life, or living being, which is the favorite theory of the 
theist. This doctrine is fallacious, for if it be true, as 
Prof. Wm. Thompson declares, that at one time the 
earth was a red-hot ball, then no life could have ex- 
isted on this globe, Subsequently, when the earth cooled 
down, and vegetable matter appeared suitable for food, 
then animal life appeared upon the earth. Was this any- 
thing else than spontaneous generation on a large scale, 
similar to what Dr. Bastian demonstrated on a small scale ? 
Where, then, is the life from life doctrine? If ‘‘no phys- 
ical and mental structure was ever propagated that was 
not preceded by a physical and mental structure,” still it 
must be admitted that similar structures came into exist- 
tence without vropagation, for the all-sufficient reason 
that no living beings could exist upon a red-hot globe. If 
no such structures could have existed without propaga- 
tion, and as you say, “in propagation there must be a 
parent for every child,” then it follows, conclusively that 
there must be an eternal, infinite parent, as the original 
source of all physical and mental structures. This is 
granting the whole question injdispute, 

ours fraternally, T. R. Kineer, M. D. 


St, CATHERINE’Ss, OnT., Jan. 29, 1878. 

BROTHER BERNETT: Enclosed with this I send ‚you one 
dollar to continue my subscription to your paper. I send 
it in this manner for the reason that if it should go astray, 
it Will be less than the full year to lose, and I can send the 
oftener. The last year’s subscription I sent to the Banner 
of Light, I lost outright. i 

Ihave carefully watched your Comstock case all the 
way through, and must say he got the wrong pig by the 
ear when. he meddled with you. The final result of it 
will, no doubt, be the bustification of Comstockism through- 
out the country, and thatthe Y. M. C. A. may go with it, is 
my prayer. Everything is working well for our side. 
Beecher, Farrar, Thomas, and others have knocked a big 
hole through the bottom of hell, and the white-choker 
gentry are becoming quite alarmed about it, for they well 
know that if they can’t preach the devil, hell-flre and dam- 
nation to their flocks, their occupation is gone, and they 
will have to shut up their shanties dedicated to the Lord., 

In your explanation in the last number of your paper, 
you touch off the Index right well. I don’t believe in 
half-way work in anything. No compromise, no sur- 
render in anything pertaining to orthodox theology is my 
motto. Nothing whatevet is too sweeping or radical 
for me that pertains to the destruction of all useless 
orthodox munimery. I see thatsome take exception to some 
of your phraseology, such for. instance as the heading of 
your epistle to Jesus Christ. Well, I presume it does 
sound harsh and blasphemous to those who have been 
taught to believe in his lordship’s divinity and power, and 
it might be better in some instances to use milder expres- 
sions. 

But the course that Comstock is taking is not the course 
to put down the like. It invariably results in the eageriy 
seeking, from curiosity, for the same, however bad, by the 
whole reading public, and 1 have no doubt that ten of your 
t“ Open Letters to Jesus Christ” are now read to one before, 
This Comstock maneuvre (undesignedly) isa bonum mag- 
num advertisement for you. 

Doubling the size of your paper is a fine improvement, 
and you fillit with the best of reading matter, and no 
reasonable person can object to much of it, whatever may 
be their creed. 

If you have or do poe Ingersoll’s lectures on “Ghosts” 
and “ Liberty for Man, Women, and Child,” please send 
them to me and I will circulate them as I did the others 
you sent me. 

Some of my friends (business and otherwise) think me an 
awful critter for circulating your ‘‘ Open Letter to Jesus 
Christ,” although most of them have an itching to read it, 
notwithstanding their pretended piety. 

I hope you may, before long, have the pleasure of inform- 
ing the public that you have hundreds of subscribers in the 
Dominion of Canada. Underwood is forming a number of 
societies inthis province, which will naturally call for 
such teading matter as you send forth to the world. 

Yours in the good cause, C. B, Txomrson, 


The Truth Seeker, February 16,1878. — 


George Francis Train. 


Mr, Train holds himself responsible for the 
utterances here made and entirely exonerates the 
Editor from all responsibility therefor. 


Train Jumps the Track. — Last 
Epistle to The Truth Seeker. 


GODS IN GENERAL AND GHOSTS IN 
PARTICULAR. 


Evolution: The Sardine Fishery of Galilee— God 
and His Little Apple— The @vershadowing 
Operation.—The Holy Ghost at His Wash-Tud. 
—God and Devanaguy.—The Spelling-Book 
—Better than the Bible.—100,510,001 Priests in 
Five Thousand Years.—Noah and His Happy 
Family,— Benefactors of Our Race.—Aposiro- 

phe to the Universe. 

NATURE'S GRAND MYSTERY. 
Maprson SQUARE, P. E, 48. 
CITIZEN D, M. B.: 


According to Humboldt and Spencer, 
there nre scattered over our globe at the 
present time some 320,000 species of vege- 
table life, and 2,000,000 species of animal 
life, and if to these are added the numbers 
of animal and vegetable species which have 
existed but have now become extinct, the 
number would not fall short of ten millions 
of species, Which is the more probable, 
that these ten millions of species of organ- 
ized life are evolutions and modifications of 
an original germ or germs, or that they were 
all separate and distinct creations? We 
decidedly yield our assent to the former 
proposition.—D. M. B.; Tract 27. 

And it ig said one man represents all this! 
That history is only the individuality of one 
’ human being stretched through all time and 
space! And yet think of such ignoramuses 
as Moody, Beecher, and McCloskey anchor- 
ing this universal tea party down in that 
little sardine fishery of Galilee! What ages 
of bigotry, fanaticism, superstition, to stamp 
Comstockism on an entire people! But the 
rapids are past and daylight is near! The 
rotten old fabrie of priestly gods will soon 
be the myth of deluded ages! The Psycho- 
logic tidal wave is advancing! 

` OVERBOARD WITH GOD. 

But the fable that God once made man 
from clay, woman from a rib bone; that an 
apple cursed the whole world, and peoples 
hell for millions of years; that God was 
born of a young girl; that his creatures put 
him to death to appease his own anger or to 
satisfy his own sense of justice; that he has 


-his eye constantly upon the 1,500,000,000 of | 


individuals that exist on this globe; that he 
has the hairs of their heads all numbered, as 
well as of the quintillions of beings who 
preceded them, and that this is the Deity 
who reigns in, rules, and controls countless 
millions of other worlds, is an idea too pre- 
posterous to claim the credence of a sensible 
person for a moment.—D. M. B.; Tract 27. 

But by discussing this monstrous lie do 
you not fan the flame? Are you not perpet- 
uating the imposture ? Why advertise the 
old Munchausenism by continual debate ? 
Does anybody disptite the Goody Two- 
Shoes story ? the Little Jack Horner fable ? 
the Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe? 
’Tis you Freethinkers that keep up the fight. 
You must stop debate by changing ot once 
the Anno Domini chronology. 

A WHOLE NEST OF HOLY GHOSTS. 

Christna was said to be begotten by God, 
and born of the virgin Devanaguy a thou- 
sand years earlier than the story was re- 
vamped in reference to Mary and Jesus. 
Nearly in the sameage of the world, Buddha 
was believed to have been divinely begotten 
of the virgin Mahamia. Alankee, Genghis 
Khan’s grandmother, was held to have 
been impregnated when a virgin by divine 
influence—by a ray from heaven. The 
Greek mythology is also full of the stories 
of gods and females cohabiting together, 
thus producing demi-gods. Mercury was 
the son of Jupiter and Maia (almost Mary); 
Apollo, the son of Jupiterand Latona; Her- 
cules, the son of Jupiter and Alcmena; 
Bacchus, the son of Jupiter and Semele; Pro- 
serpine, the offspring of Jupiter and Ceres; 
and she was aftewards carried off by Pluto, 
and gave birth to Vulcan. Juno was the 
daughter of Saturn and Ops, and became 
the wife of Jupiter, and Pallas was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Metis.—D. M. B.; 
Tract 22. 

Of course, the whole Immaculate false- 
hood was stolen bodily from lies much more 
ancient! But the wonder is that we con- 
tinually, try to prove that Jack the Giant 
Kilier or Blue Beard did or did not exist ! 
We conjure up ghosts, and Don Quixote the 
hob-goblin windmills! We manufacture 
those myths in order to argue about natural 
impossibilities! Frothingham, Alger, Adler, 
are ouly reproducing Bennettism! Slop the 
debate ! j 

THE POLICE GAZETTE OF JERUSALEM. / 


many parts of the Bible. 


many, many others. 


We think the spelling-book, the reader, 


—D, M. B. ; Tract 22. 


Yet these very men all cringed to the 
religious deception !. They all became si- 
Its fables, 
legends, parables, lies, were all endorsed 


lent partners in the fraud! 


by science, poetry, and oratory. 


You yourself are doing more to perpetu- 
ate the terrible delusion than all the so- 
called Liberals in the world. Your research 
is so thorough, your logic is so unanswer- 
able, it Mosbyizes Comstock and brings the 
Shylock world to his assistance to battle 
The way to win is to throw the Bible 
where it wili do the least harm and give up 


you. 


the contest. Relinguishmeni is possession? 


CONCENTRATED DAMPHOOLISHNESS OF 


THE PRIESTHOOD. 


If Elder Shelton and the sixty thousand 
other clergymen in the United States, and 
the five hundred thonrand priests in the 
different varieties of religions on earth, to- 
gether with the one hundred, millions of 


priests which are estimated-to have lived 
and preyed upon man in the last five thou- 


sand years—-if alk these were gods, and 
worked in concert, we do not believe they 


could make a universe out of nothing. By 
the by, this universe is a big thing to make. 
The sun, the earth, and all the other planets, 
asteroids, and satellites, are but an infinites- 
imal portion of the universe, whose millions 
of suns and systems reach so far into the 
abyss of space that it would require light, 
traveling at. the rate of 200,000 miles per 
second, millions of years to travel from 
them to our solar system, As distant as 
these farther suns are, space and the uni- 
verse still extend trillions of times farther, 


and sO on forever, Without limit, without 


end. What absurdity to talk about all this 
being made by a being and from nothing! 
—D. M. B.; Tract 22. 

Isit not astonishing that priestcraft has 
been able so long to hoodwink mankind ? 
Think of this lilliputian planet in this gi- 
gantic solar system absorbing all the uni- 


verse, and riding through the Via Dolorosa 


on a one-horse jackass! Imagine the’cheek 


of Saint Paul, Rome, and Moody in anchor- 


ing the whole world on the banks of Jordan! 
Chaos before cosmos indeed! Just as though 


it were possible to make something out of 
Bennettism is mighty and must 


nothing ! 
prevail. Stop the debate, I say! 
THAT COCK-AND-BULL DELUGE. 


Who believes that the animals and birds 
from all latitudes and zones of the earth 


gathered together of their own accord, and 


marched into the ark in pairs or. sevens, 


lions and calves, wolves and lambs, dogs 


and rabbits, cats and mice, hawks and 


chickens, swallows and flies, poisonous ser- 


pents and gentle doves, in all, over three 
hundred thousand animals—fow!s and in- 
ects of all varieties of character and dis- 
position — crowded into an ark pitched 
without and within, with a single door and 
window, and they closed, and thus, deprived 
of air, light, and appropriate food, they 
remained over a year—Noah’s family, 
stench, filth, and all—D. M. B.; Tract 22, 


How this astounding delusion has shroud- 
ed the ages! And yet, the sixty thousand 
pulpit-tramps preach this every Sunday in 
unison! But have you not the moral cour- 
age to stop the argument? Is discussion so 
inborn in your nature that you must keep 
up the old fight? Why not evolute out of 
Infidelity, skepticism, and Spiritualism into 
the Psychologic Era? Have youculminated? 
Can you not advance a little further, and 
kill the swindle by letting it alone? It 
takes two to make a bargain or a fight. 
Why should you be a contestant? Let the 
dead bury its dead. 

WHO WANTS TO BE AN INFIDEL? 

We claim as Infidels all-who have not 
believed in Christianity, and we are proud 
to acknowledge them the noblest moral 
heroes and benefactors of our race. We 
begin back with Socrates, Plato, Pythago- 
ras, Zeno, Aristotle, Marcus Antoninus, 
Cicero, Seneca, and come down to Hobbes, 
Bolingbroke, Condorcet; Spinoza, Descartes, 
Gibbon, Diderot, Voltaire, Volney, Shelley, 
Helvetius, Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, By- 
ron, Paine, Franklin, Jefferson, Ethan 
Allen, Parker, J. Stuart Mill, Buckle, 
Lecky, Tylor, Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, 
Tyndall, Helmholtz, Lincoln, Sumner, 
Schmidt, Draper, Fiske, and a host of 


others that might be named. They are]. 


among the grandest men that ever lived. 
They were not Christians, and did not re- 
quire the fear of a devil or hell to keep 
them from being cut-throats and robbers, 
as the Elder tacitly admits Christians do.— 


the grammar, and arithmetic are better than | D. M. B.; Tract 22. 


Works on astron- 
omy, chemistry, geology, physiology, bot- 
any, history, aud all the sciences are better. 
Among the special authors we would prefer 
to the Bible are Shakspere, Pope, Byron, 
Moore, Burns, Combe, Macauley, Buckle, 
Lecky, Froude, Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, 
Mill, Tyndall, Fiske, Draper, Emerson, and 
These teach & man 
something he ought to know, and the knowl- 
edge improves him and leads him on to 
higher and grander elevations of usefulness. 


Admit that those Infidels are bigger men 
than Christians. Allow them to discount 
the whole evangelical outfit, What of that? 
Why glorify them? They all died compar- 
atively young. None of them were five 
score, and many not three score years and 
ten. They all ate meat—a worse stimulant 
than opium, alcohol, or tobacco. Their op- 
position to the Christian fraud only helped 


than a Christian ’tisan Infidel. Why not be 


aman? 


LOUD CHEERS FOR THE UNIVERSE |! 


We view with profound admiration thy 
grand mountains, thy beautiful valleys, the 
undulating landscapes, the broad plains and 
prairies, the sombre forests, the pleasant 
groves, the teeming meadows, the luxuriant 
fields, the grand old oceans, the expansive 
lakes, the smaller sheets of water, the ma- 
jestic rivers, the lovely streams, the grand 
Cataract, the laughing cascade, the sparkling 
springs, the gentle rill, the violent storm, 
the lightning flash, the reverberating thun- 
der, the rushing wind, the gentle breeze, 
the portentous clouds, the descending rain, 
the silent dew, the reappearing sun, the 
beautiful rainbow, and every expression 
alike of thy power and beauty. We admire 
the ever-recurring seasons as they pass— 
lovely spting, genial summer, fruitful au- 
tumn, and even frosty winter.—D. M. B.; 
Traet 110. 


Your apostrophe to the universe is good. 
I like the eternal requiem of nature. Those 
little tracts of yours are loaded with spark- 
ling gems. Iam glad that I have fallen in 
with your writings. All that is worth 
reading, you have written in lasting beauty. 
Where a)l are so noble, I hardly know what 
to select. If these thoughts of yours 
reached all mankind, what a revolution 
would take place in the minds of men |! 
G. F. T. 
a 
The Vietory of the Atoms. 


Now glory to the molecules, from whieh all 
ereatures came] 

And glory to the scientist who Spreads abroad 
their fame} : 

Oh, hear him tell the wondrous tale that old 
Lucretius told! 

How danced, and jumped, and rolled and 
thumped around the atoms bold; 

How hither, thither, up and down, through 
all the realms of space, 

Till every little molecule was joggled into 
place. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! A single speech hath beat 
the sermons all— 

Before the Atomie theory all other systems 
fall. 

There was a time in history, or many years 
pefore, 

When men made gods of dead ones, or even 
something lower. 

Then sons of them grew wiser and laid the 
gods aside, 

But first the great Democritus the little atoms 
spied . 

Before the swarm of Goths and Huns o’er 
Greece and Rome was hurled, 

Which covered up for centuries the wisdom 
of the world. 

And then wise Zpicurus—who didn’t care a 
fiz— 

For life or death, or anything; for tittle gods 
or big, g 

In his quiet garden sat and watched them 
as they tumbled o’er, 

Till their subsequent proceedings interested 
him no more. 

Next the whirling atoms struck the rude Tar- 
peian rock, 

Evolving. as they fell, the great Lucretius 
from the shock; 

And, after falling silently through all the 
realms of time, 

Harmoniously arranged themselves in his 
resounding rhyme. 

But then, alas! for centuries the molecules 
were hid 

By Popes, and Monks, and Fathers all beneath 
the Bible iid, 

Who strove. with ali the pupila of the stupid 
Stagirite, : 

By logic and theology to keep them out of 
Bight; i 

Till Copernicus appeared and brave Giordano 
Bruno, 

Cassendi and the bishop good (not quite so 
bright, you know); 

While Bacon, Newton, Hobbes, and Bolye for 
Darwin cleared the way, 

To show how ail creative power deep hid in 
Matter lay: : 

And slowly worked, age afterfage, to make 
or change a feather, : 

Or teach the bees Economy and Euclid—both 
together; 

How Wit and Wisdom, Love and Hate. and 
all that stirs the soul. 

Are only sparks that fall from atoms, clash- 
ing as they roll, 

To spread the glorious Gospel. which tells 
how it is rife 

With the potency and promise of every form 
of life. : 

Let every age its dream contrive of all that 
lies beyond— i : 

Fit labor for each mighty mind to. frame 
some faney fond, 

While men shall come and men ghall go, as 
clouds of atoms made. $ 

In heaven’s azure distance into viawless atom: 
fade. ; 


to fasten the swindle on the world. If | 
| there is anything I must denounce worse 


Then glory to the molecules, from which all 
creatures came! 3 

And to the great philosophers who celebrate 
their famel 

Hurrah! Hurrah! The victory is with the 
Atoms small; 


‘Before their undivided throne all combina- 


tions fall. 
ee 


The Battle of Change. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY, 

Great thoughts are heaving in the world’s 
wide breast; 
The time is laboring with a mighty birth; 
The old ideas fall. 
Men wander up and down in wild intent; 
A sense of change preparing for the Earth 
Broods over all. 
There lies a gloom on allthings tnderheaven— | 
A gloom portentious to the quiet men. 
Who see no joy in being driven 
Onward from change, ever to change again: 
Who never walk but on the beaten ways. 
And love the breath of yesterdays— 
Men who would rather sit and sleep 
Where sunbeams through the ivies creep, 
Each at his door-post all alone, 
Heedless of near or distant wars, 
Then wake and listen to the moan 
Of storm-vexed forests nodding to the stars— 
Or hear, far off, the melancholy roar 
OF billows, white with wrath, battling against 
the shore. 


Deep on their troubled souls the shadow lies; 

And in that shadow come and go— 

While fitful lightnings write upon the skies, 

And mystic voices chant the coming woe— 

Titanic phantoms swathed in mist and flame, 

The mighty shapes of things without a name, 

Mingling with forms more palpably defended, 

That whirl and dance like leaves upon the 
wind; 

Then marshaling in long array their hosts, 

Rush forth to battle in a cloud-like land, 

Thick phalanxed on those far aerial coasts, 

As swarm the locusts plaguing Samarcand. 

O! who would live, they ory, in time like 
this? 

Atime of conflict fierce, and trouble stranga, 

When old and new, over a dark abyas, 

Light the great battle of relentieas change | 

And still before their eyes discrowned kings, 

Desolate chiefs, and aged priests forlorn, 

Fiit by— confused — with all incongruous 
things, 

Swooping in rise and fall on ponderous 
wings— 

While here and there, amid a golden light, 

Angelic faces, sweet as summer morn, 

Which gleam an instant ere extinguished 
quite, : 

Or change to stony skulls, or spectres livid 
white" 

But not to me—O! not to mo appear 

Eternal gloom. I see a brighter sky, 

I feel the healthtul motion of the sphere; 

And, lying down upon the grass, I hear, 

Far, far, away, yet drawing hear, 

A low, sweet sound of ringing melody; 

I see the swift-winged arrows fly; 

I see the battle and the combatants; 

I know the cause for whieh their weapons 
flash ; 

I hear the martial music and the chants, 

The shock of hosts, the armor clash, 

As thought meets thought; but far beyond 
I see, 

Adown the abysses of the Time to be, 

The well-won victory of the Right; - 

The laying down of useless swords and 
spears, : 

The reconcilement ardently desired, . 

Of universal truth and might— 

Whose long estrangement, filling earth with 
tears, 

Gave every manly heart, divinely fired, 

A lingering love, a hope inspired, 

To reconcile them, never more to sunder.. 

Far, far away above the rumbling thunder, 

I see the splendor of another day. 

Iver since infant time began. 

There has been darkness over man; 

It rolls and shrivels up! it melts away ! 


JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 


AND 


Popish Nunneries. 


BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A vory 
interesting work. 220 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 
Oloth, 75 cents, D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st, New York. 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE. 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
BY EDWARD D. LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE OUR- ` 
RENCY. 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D; DRURY. 


The question to be met and settled now is, 
Shall money continue to rule and curse man- 
kind, or shal! it be made to sarve and bless? 


Price 256. For sale at this office. 
week in your own town. ‘Terma and $o 
BOG Sutnt tro, H. HALLELT '& 00., Port- 
land, Maine. 1y? 
; pər day at home, Samples 
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Portiand, Maine. 1y 
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Costly outfit free, Aduress TRUR & Oo., 
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1CH, RARE, RACY reading, The Lantern; 
With catalogue of novelties. rubber goode, 
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GHOSTS! GHOSTS!! GHOSTS!! 


Send five cents for Con, INGERSOLL’S lecture 
on “Giosts,” as delivered at Albany, N, Y.. 
Jan. 14,1878. Just out, flashing with wit and 
genius. Itis crammed with logic. arguments, 
sarcasme aud facts, Iris beautiful. itis grand, 
and more, it ia true. Only five cents. With a 
photograph of its eloquent author for fifteen 
cents. With cabinet size of the same, thirty 


cents. 
**Gaoats and other Lectures.” A new work 
by Col. Ingersoll. soon to ba issued, Send me 


lamp. and as soon us the book is out, willi à 


sond you deseriptive circular and pricathere- 
of. Send threv-cent stamp for Catalogue of 
Books, Tracts, Photographs, ete.; also, club 
rates for Liberal and selentific newspapers 
and periodicals, Address, E,C. WALEER, 
etë Lock Box B. Florence, luwa. 


LECTURES, 
BY MRS. CLARA NEYMAN. 
This talented lecturess will give the follow- 


ing lectures, at a reasonable compensation, | 


before Liberal audiences, a3 may be desired: 
1, German Skepticism. 
9, Whatis True Religion? 
s. Woman’s Reform Work in Europe, 
Address Mrs, OLARA NEYMAN, 
97 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 26 cents to Dz. ANDREW rons, Troy, N, 
Y. and obtain a large, hizhly-illustrated book 
on thu system of Vitalizing Treatment. - Algo 
Tue New Gospel of Health for $125. 2 masterly 
work on progressive medicine und heallng by 
magastism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for pərsoual Manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime science of healing without medi- 
eines y 


SEEDS. 


Best and Cheapest in America, or 
Money Refunded. 


Buy direct trom Grower, Dostage Or express 
paid, and got fresh, true, and reliable seeds, I 
can aod shall beat any firm in America in 
quality and tow prices. Beautiful illustrated 
Sead Gatalogues.and Garden Guide free. 

Address R. H. SHUMWAY, 


Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 


A certain eure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidney Diseases, 
Weakness, &e. 26 cents per Dotile. Incurable 
gases soliciied and cured or money refunded. 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Sample bottle, circular. and 26t5 


Advice Frec, 495 Broome St., N, Y. 
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READEK, that iittle cottage contains one of 
the choicest libraries in the country. I buy 
my books of J, Francis RUGGLES, Bibliopole, 
Bronson, Mich. Rare Ò. P. works a specialty. 
Lista for stamp. smi 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


THE BEST THING OUT. 
An Excellent, non-Rusting, Durable 
Galvanized Iron Piater, 


with directions for using the same, wiil bo sent, 

post-paid, on receipt of $1.25, wilh order and 

address.. E. D. BLAKEMAN, 
Circlevilie, O. 


The Priest in Absolation, 


The first Namber of the “HOLY CROSS 
SERIEN,” is trom the abridged London edi- 
tion of tae same Work, which created so much 
excitement in England. The original volume 
was issued by tue Hlyo Ohurch ” authorities 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
and was desigued to be introduced into the 
English Ohurch, Price 26 cents. 

D. M. BENNETT 
i 141 Eighth St., New York. 
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THE TRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 
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THE OUTCAST. 


By Wrxwoop READE quer of “Martyrdom 


of Man. 

This is his last work. Mr. Reade was un- 
questionably one of the ablest writers of the 
presenticentury. His" Martyrdom of Man” at- 
tracted ‘extraordinary attention in Burope and 
in this country. for its ability, brillianey and 
boldness. This last work is regarded with 
equal favor. The English edition was publish- 
ed at two dollars. We glive it entire for 


THIRTY CENTS IN PAPER. 


ASTROLOCY. 


Pror, Lister. Astrologer, 506 W. 23d st., New 
York. 44 years’ practice, 27 in Boston. Can bs 
consulted by letter. Send for Oiroular, Address 
all letters 508 West 28d st., New York City. 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Viears of Christ and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
uring several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten. A friend styles it “rich, rare and racy.” 
273 Dp. Jamo. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 60 cents in paper ; 75 cents in cloth, 

Address D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t., N. Y, 


HEOR OF THE CONFLIOT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. ‘Truly one of 
the most valuable works that hava appeare 
within the last ten years, By PROF. Draper, 
Price, $1.76. 


peg AND COON O# SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 

ION; or an answer to the question. Have we 
a Supernaturally~Reveaied, Divinely-Inspired 
and iraculously-Attested Religion in the 
World? By E. E. Gurup, ex-Universalist cler- 
gyman. Papar, cants; cloth. 50 cents. 


Works of Thomas Paine, 


COMMON SENSE, His first and mostimpor- 
tant political work. Clear type. Paper, 15 cts. 


THE ORISIS. Oontaining Nos. I. to XVI., in- 
clusive. Written tn the “times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 19mo, 
Faull. clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 ets. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man, A work almost without a 
peor in the world, On full, bold type. 12mo, 

aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. h 


THE AGE OF REASON: On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type. 
12mo. Papev,'40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
o Containing 

Common Sense,” ** The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and "The Rights of Man,” with a fne 
steel portrait. Oloth, $1.50. 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS, Com- 
plete. amo. Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
. amination of the Prophecies,” ` Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” "Letter to Mr. Hrs- 
kine,” " Letter to Camille Jordan,” "An Essay 
on Dreame,” “Of the Religion of Deism,’ ete., 
te. with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
oth, $1.50, 


‘THOMAS PAINE'S GREAT WORKS. Com- 
plete. Now edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold, Containing a Life of 


SPERMATORRHEA 


sbould be in the hands of those suffering from 
his LIFE-WASTING DISEASE. It is an external 


application,and has thoroughly and perma- 
nently cured over one thousand cases, and 
some of them were in a terribly shattered con- 
dition; had been in the insane asylums, maay 
had falling-sickness-fits; others on the verge 
of consumption, while others again had be- 
come foolish and hardly able to take care of 
themselves. For furtheriuformation, address, 
with stamp, Vineland, N. J., where Dr, FEL- 
Lows is permanently located. and obtain his 
private circular, with cures sworn to, which is 
unimpeachable sestimony to the doctor’s skill 
and reliability as a physician in treating this 
revalent and most dangerous of all diseases, 
PERMATORRAGA, uf 
AT TERMS WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. A 


BOOK BUYERS, 


And ali who wish to subseribeto periodicals 
Phong sona 15 cents for No. 16 of TheEvolu- 
ion. e: 

ion: wits EVOLUTION, 34 Dey Street, N. Y. 


ag—" Ago of Reason. ni amination of 
e Prophecies,” A Renly to the Bishop of Llan- 
Letter to skine,” “An Essay on 


r. 
reams,” “ Lotter to Gamila Jordan,” Of the 


Christianity and Infidelity 


A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. Œ. H. HUMPHREY, Presb't'n. Clergyman, 


OF NEW YOBE, AND = 
D, M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker, 


Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth - 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


Tho subjects discussed were a6 follows: 


Part I.— The relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Parr II. — The relative services of Ohristian- 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Seience. 

Part 1{].—Js there a stronger probability 
that the Bible is divine than that Infidelity ts 
true? : 

The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. ; 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, “Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has nover been made. At 
any rate, in this volume Will bo found a perfect 
magazine or storehouses of arguments, pro and 
con, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conc usions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . . Lightis what we need, Let the con- 


troversies proceed. Letthe blows descend upon 


the error-dispelling anvil. Let the sparks fy 
in all directions from the heated steel. Tie 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 
great questions of thoday, whether of Finance, 
Science, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest Interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion. 

A thick 12mo volume of 550 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid, to any address. for the low 
price of one dollar. 

Address. D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 

141 Eighth St.. Naw York, 


JUST ISSUED. 


BEYOND THE VEIL. 


A vory neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations, 
ete, in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph. through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutehinson of California, With asteel- 
piate engraving of Dro Randolph, 

rica $1.50, post-pa ymail, X 
D. M, BENNETT 


igion of Deism ”—al] in one large volume, 
orown-octavo. of TEE FRUTA BEYKER LIBBARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00; 
eolered leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50, 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12m0. Large, clear type, with a fine 


“BOOKS FOR 


141 Eighth 8t., N. Y, 


THINKERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, No, 139 Eighth Street, New York, 


(A few doors East of Broadway.) 


erin a 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 
- PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, IMPORTER, AND PRINTER, 
180 EIGHTH ST., Bet. Broadway and Fourth Ave.. NEW YORK, 


na 


he Truth Seeker, 


February 16, 1878. 


Gems of Chonght. 


Innocence is like polished armor, it adorns 
and it defends.—South, 


i Every inordinate cup is pnblessed and the 
ingredient is a devil.—Shakspere, 


Tue march of intellect. which licks all the 
Goeth into shape, has even reached the devil.— 
oethe. 


As NO roads are so rough as those that have 
just been mended, so no sinners are so intol- 
erent as those that have just turned saints.— 
Colton. 


.Waareveg be the motive of insult, it is 
always best to overlook it; for folly scarcely 
can deserve resentment, and malice is pun- 
ished by neglect.—John son. 


I NEVER drink. I cannot do it on equal 
. terms with others, It costs them only one 
day; but me three—the first in sinning, the 
second in suffering, and the third in repent- 
ing.— Sterne, 


THE conflict of the ages has bean the conflict 
between the received religion and the tendency 
of eivilization. The saviors of the world, one 
and all, have suffered martyrdom at the bloody 
hands of religion.—Hudson Tuttle. 


It ia no proof of a man’s understanding to 
be able to confirm whatever he pleases; but to 
be able to discern that what is true is true, 
and that what is false is false, this is the 
mark and character of intelligence.—Sweden- 
borg, 


Tus slight that can be conveyed ir a glance, 


Odds and ndg. 


A THAOHER says: “In one evening I counted 
twouty-seven meteors sitting on my piazza,” 


Noan had no Welah rabbits inthe ark. They 
are the result of postdiluvian evelaslen anda 
depraved appetite. 


in a gracious smile, in a wave of the hand, is 
often the ne plus ultra of art. What insult is so 
keen, or so keenly felt, as the polite insult, 
which it is impossible to resent?—Julia Kav- 
anaugh, 


Some mon will not shave on Sunday, and yet 
they srend all the week in shaving their fel- 
low-men; and many folks think it very wicked 
to black their boots on Sunday morning, yet 
they do not hositate to black their neighbor’s 
reputation on week-days.— Beecher, 


THE superior man is he who develops, in bar- 
monious proportions, his moral, intellectual, 
and physical nature. This should bethe end 
at which men of all classes should aim, and it 
is this only which constitutes real greatness.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 


EVERY apartment devoted to the circulation 
of the glass may be regarded as a temple set 
apart for the performance of human sacri- 
flees. And they ought tobe filled up, like the 
ancient temples in Egypt, in a manner to show 
the real atrocity of the superstition that is 
carried on within their wallsa.—Beddoes. 


Taz habit of using ardent spirits, by men in 
office, has occasioned mora injury to the pub- 
lic, and more trouble to me, than all other 
aauses. And were I to commence my adminis- 
tration again, the first question I would ask, 
respecting a candidate for office would be 
” Does he use ardent spirits ?”—Jeferson, 


Not to return one good office for another is 
inhuman ; but to return evil for good is diabol- 
ical. There are too many even of this sort, 
who, the more they owe, the more they hate. 
hore is nothing more dangerous than to 
oblige those people ; for when they are con- 
selous of not paying the debt, they wish the 
@reditor out of the way.—Seneca. 


THE past needed sects and the battle of con- 
filcting creeds; the present has no use for 
them. They are dead bodies. once pregnant 
with vitality, now festering in decay. Some- 
thing else is required. It is positive knowl- 
edge, scientiflo accuracy of thought and dem- 
onstration, Blind belief Ands its last hold 
with the ignorant.—Hudson Tuttle. 


Lut all remember that the days of the Inqui- 
sition and intimidation are among the dark 
and gloomy things of the past. There may be 
small and obscure and benighted places in 
Toxas, or the torrid regions of old orthodox 
hell, where brute forces Isabove and intellect 
-below par; but such regions only wait the 
‘plowshare of progress to become productive 
vineyards, yielding a rich and golden fruitage, 


WHATEVER may be asuccess in the primary 
education of boys should be adopted in the 
primary instruction and training of girls. 
Were girls permitted to exercise as boys do, 
unrestrained by maxims and trammels which 
igorance imposes at home ani abroad, in the 
nursery and the school-room, they would be- 
come nearly as muscular, and much more ex- 
panded—their chests broader—but an instinct- 
ive delicacy never forsakes them. Women 
would not be so nervously excitable and petu- 
lant were they not only permitted but com- 
polled to retire and rise earlier, and have 
plenty of cheering exercise to strengthen all 
the muscles._-Ways of Women, 


Fatt must succumb to facts—dogmas to the 
stern and immutably severe decrees of Nature, 
Law is impartial; and disregarded, strikes 
every transgressor. unmindful of penance and 
prayer. All the sacrifices and supplications of 
the race cannot avert the suffering that will 
surely succeed an abuse of the laws of life. 
The shaking hands and shattered nerves of the 
drunkard cannot be cured by counting beads. 
or belief in the mediatorial blood of any Christ. 
Disease and pain and premature age will be 
the punishment of every person who trifles 
with the taws of his being; and if we would live 
happily we must learn the glorious gospel of 
health, and lead pure and noble lives. Evil can 
not be condoned; and tka only pathway to 
peace and happiness is by ruling our lives in 


accordance with natural law.—Sara B. Chase,. 


A M., M.D. 


THE nationality of Adam and his faithful and 
virtuous better half has at length been ascer- 
tained. They were Germ’uns, 


A YounG lady the other day, after a sun- 
shower, was heard to exclaim,’ What an elə- 
gant trimming that rainbow would make for a 
white lace overdress.” | 


__THERE is nothing more mortifying to maa 
who is anxious to be published as a hero than 
to seize a drowning woman by the hair and 
then have the hair come off. 


Ir is announced asa cheering sign of the 
progress of civilization among the Indians 
that the Cherokee nation has a debt and is 
unable to pay the interest on it. 


" Go, My son, and shut the shutter”— 
This I heard a mother utter. 

" Shutter’s shut,” the boy did mutter; 

“Tean’t shut it any shutter.” 


A BACHELOR, in speaking of an infant, said, 
“Tt.is a meaningless, shapeless mass of abom- 
inable pink, hedged round with a faint sugges- 
tion of damnable blue and black. It is: a mòn- 
strosity.” 


OLD Kenipp Kenipkins, otherwise known as 
“Oid Four Eyes.” says that the reason why he 
sometimes ornaments hls proboscia with four 
pairs of glasses is that they give him great 
foursight. 


A DEVOTED wife will always speak plainly but 
kindly to her husband. Here is a casein point: 
“When I die,” said a married man, “I want to 
go where there is no snow to shovel.” His 
Wife said that she presumed he would. 


A FREE-AND-EASY actor passed three festive 
days at the seat of the Marquis and Marchion- 
ess of . Without invitation, convinced that 
as my lord and lady were not on speaking 
terms, each would suppose, as proved to be the 
case, the other had asked him. 


THE mother-in-law finds a defender in the 
San Francisco Mail, which says: If Adam had 
had a mother-in-law to look after him and his 
wife, it is more than probable that to this very 
day we might have been able to caper aboutin 
the light and airy costume of our first parents, 


Brown had been in love with a young lady. 
and asked permission to eall her by the ex- 
pressive name of some animal, which was 
granted on condition that she should have the 
same privilege. On leaving, Brown said, 
aor night, dear’ “Good night. bore.” said 
she. 

His Wivk caught bim with his arms around 
the hired girl’s neck. but his courage even in 
this trying moment never forsook him. “I 
suspected some one of stealing the whiskey on 
the preserves, Jane, for some time, and you 
know her breath would Have to smeli if she 
was the guilty party.” 


AT a school examination a visitor asked a 
boy if he could forgive those who wronged 
him. “Could you,” said the inspector, " for- 
give a boy. for example, who had insulted or 


struck you?” ‘Y-e-s, sir,” replied the lad. very |. 


slowly; 'I—think—I—could.” But he added 
Ina much more rapid manner." I could ifhe 
was bigger than I am.” 


As 4 party of gentlemen were taking dinner 
ata country inn, one Of the guests found the 
poultry rather tough. After exercising hisin- 
genuity to no effect in trying to dissect an old 
fowl], he turned to the waiter and asked, “Have 
you such a thing as a powder-flask?” “No 
sir; we have not. Do you want one?” “Why, 
yes. Ithink the shortest way would be to blow 
the feliow up.” 


GREENLAND has no cats, Imagine cats ina 
country where the nights are six months long I 
A seientist says that cats are born blind atthe 
sea level and both blind and deaf at 1,300 feet 
above the sea, but he has not yet discovered at 
what elevation they are born deaf, dumb, and 
blind. He may have our cat to experiment on. 
Old man Skeezicks bas invented a new kind of 
cat. Itis a dead cat. and much superior tethe 
old-fashioned kind. The new patent improved 
cat, when builtafter Skeezicks’ plans andspeci- 
fications. is composed of straw and rags care- 
fully inserted into the outer shell of a sscond- 
hand old-fashioned cat. These patent cats 
never serenade. Those who prefer the com- 
mon cat will be glad to know that they can 
cure them of their bad habits by killing them 
about once or twice a month. 


À TIMID girl entered an editor’s office and 
laid apoem onhistable. It read thus: 
How dear to my heart is the goat of my child- 
hood, 
When fond recollection pregents him to me; 
Tho beautiful beast which whene’er he was 
riled would 
Make everything fly from the presence of he. 
My mischievous Nan was the frowsiest butter 
That ever did butt 4 stone fence till it fell; 
He'd see ita coming. & scream he would utter, 
Then bracehis fore legs and go atit pell-mell. 
Oh, how he would buck it 1 An iron-bound 
bucket 
He once tried to buck at—and died in the well. 
The editor read it over, and fancied the lines 
seemed & little famfliar,and he asked herif 
she wrote it herself, She fixed one eye on him 
while the other strayed out ofthe window, and 
in @ faltering voice said she did. The editor 
then accepted the lines as a yery pathetic pic- 
ture of rural felicity. bat despite all he could 
do he thought he had heard something like it 
somewhere, 
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lates and Clippings. 


No more prayers or hymns in the Wisconsin 
State University or Normal Schools. 


Ir ig now undorstood that Judas hanged 
himself because he was paid in a debased 
coinage, . 

Iv has been discovered that the reason why 
Aaron made a golden calf to worship was be- 
cause he had not gold enough to make a cow. 


Waar is an idol?” asked the Sunday-school 
teacher of his boya. Quick as a wink one 
bright little shaver responded: “Please, sir, I 
know; an idol’s a lazy fellow, sir,” 


TEREE Christian churches have invited Col. 
Ingersoll to lecture for them for the benefit of 
theirfunds. This looks like robbing the belief 
of Peter to pay the debts of Paul, 


HeAvEN is a place whence reformed wife- 
beaters look with satisfaction upon lost 
Atheists who never raised their hands to a 
woman, save inthe way of kindness. 


BROTHER ADIRONDACK Murray does not write 
his sermons, but dictates them toa lady aman- 
uensis, She elaborates them on atyype-writer, 
and Murray preaches from the printed pages. 
Itis handy.. 

Waite Francis Murphy gets $150 a night, 
Evangelist Hammond has to content himself 
on the beggarly sum of $200 a week. Yet Ham- 
mond is growing fat on it, His recent labors 
have beon in Ohio. i 


Brısnor Peoxr, the heavy weight of the Meth- 
odist Church, has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting a few ounces of 350 pounds. 
Atthat rate a bushel of him would weigh 1,400 
pounds, His favorite hymn is “I would not 
Live All-weigh.” 


Tam singers in the choir galleries are indig- 
nant at Moody. He has expressed himself very 
strongly against the ungodly persons who 
sing in church choirs and occupy the time of 
the sermon in writing love-letters and eating 
candy and peanuts. 


Ds. McCosu speaks his mind on creeds, say- 
ing: "What is chiefly required in the present 
day is intelligence and honesty in signing 
creeds. Istand up for orthodoxy—that is, ad- 
herenee to Seri pture—ina church; but honesty 
ig a still more essential virtue.” 


Tamaan insists that Jesus Christ went into 
the literal hell, the place of everlasting tor- 
ment for lost spirits. Thegeneéral acceptation 
of the passage in the Oreed, "He descended 
into hell,” is that Christ was buried, or” went 
into the state of departed spirits.” 


Tue Friends’ Review bewails the fact that 
Friends are lacking in aggressiveness. and so 
Httle disposed to do anything to bring the 
world to their way of thinking. It claims that 
the Friends have a mission to teach the world. 
and that nothing ought to stand in the way 
of it. f 

Tuar Congregationalists are in a sort of fam- 
ily snarl over their Home Missionary work, 
and their organs are devoting column upon 
column to the discussion. The different, sects 
of brethren seem to find great pleasure in 
eri icising each other's plans and the ways of 
oarrylng them into operation. 


Tue confessional obtains some favor from 
ritualists in this country, but the Archbishop 
of York, in reply to a memorial from some 
anti-confessionalists, says: “I am‘persuaded 
that any return to the practice in the Ohurch 
-would be, on the whole. most unfavorable to 
the spirituel life of the people.” 


BROTHER SHRACE, who miraculously came to 
lite in Philadelphia “after having been got 
ready for his coffin, is not teaching Sunday- 
school any more. The church people give him 
the cold shoulder, and call him unpleasant 
names. “Habitual fraud” is one of the epi- 
thets moat frequently and forcibly used. 


Tar statement is now freely made that John 
Wesley was in favor of electricity as a curative 
agent in certain cases of disease. It is the 
austém on the part of many people who are at 
a loss for authority on various subjects to 
quote John Wesley. We may next expect to 
hear his views quoted onthe questions of tele- 
phones, horse-cars, and raios at chureh fairs, 
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THe Rev. Mz. RAINSFORD, who has become 
& very popular evangelist in the Episcopal 
Church, keeps his muscular system in good 
order by regularly walking ten miles a day, 
regardless of the state of the weather. Mr, 
Rainsford, who is twenty-eleht years old, 
wears stylish sidd-whiskers. and is greatly 
admirad by the ladies. 

THE ALLIGATOR. 
Upon 8 rock yet uncreate, 
Amid a chaos inchoate, 
An uncreated being sate, 

And on the rock did incubate, 
And thus became an incubator; 
And of himself did allegate, 
And thus became an alligator. 


TRADE dollars are still taken in church col- 
lections—that is to say, when anybody chooses 
to putthemin. But the lower denominations 
ofsilver are more generally used, The objec- 


‘$ tlonable little three-cent coin is so unpopular 


that most holders desire to get rid of it, It 
makes as respectable a jingle in the collection 
basket as almost any other coin, and therefore 
is got rid of in this way. 


A PRESBYTERIAN clergyman living near Mon- 
traal has to cross a wide stream in going to 
and from his church. On a recentSunday, the 
ies baing bare and smooth, he skated, instead 
of riding. as usual, in his sleigh. He now 
finds himself arraigned for breaking the Sab- 


bath. He argues that skates were the easiest | . 


and quickest conveyance that he could have 
employed; yet, when the question is put to 
him squarely, he does not deny that he derived 
pleasure from the skating. 


Morr hell than heaven was preached from 
our Qhristian pulpits fast Sunday.and Christ, 
and him crucified, gave way to Ingersoll, and 
him scarifled. The preachers appear to think 
that abuse of Ingersoll is equivalent to praise 
of God—at least they take to it more readily. 
Some of the dailies gave several columns of 
their Bunday issues to letters of criticism, 
misquoting Ingersoli’s lectures, attributing to 
him language which he never used, and en- 
deavoring to falsity history in order to prove 
him wrong. 


WE learn from a Western paper sent by a 
friend that a Baptist minister, Mason Oheno- 
woth (alias J. Mason Wells), professing to bea 
widower, in his application to preach a trial 
sermon, was arrested in a church pulpit at 
Bangor, on a charge of bigamy; and said 
party, it is alleged, is wanted in Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, on a charge of forgery. But he 
will first be tried on several charges in 
Illinois. When visited in prison by old friends 
who knew him as Wells, he denied assuming 
or preaching under the name of Chenoweth, 
thoughthat was the name he admitted when 
arrested. We expect to have further develop- 
ments. His favorite text is Romans, vii. 7. 


TRIS. 


Iris, cruelest of girls, 
Turns away in pride, i 
While my heart within me whirls 
Like the ocean’s tide. - 


Wherefore, Iris, deem it strange. 
Since I love but thea, 

I should ask thee to exchange 
Love for love with me? 


Ah ! thy very looks concede 
What thy lips refuse to say; 

In thy glances I can read ` 
Love’s responsive Yea. 


Through the long, eventful years 
Shines alight divine! 

One sweet dream the whole appears, 
Since thy love is mine. 


A Neat Pornt ABourt Woman Surrrace.— 
Senator George F. Hoar. who is an arient 
advocate of woman suffrage, made a neat 
point on Senator Christiancy upon that sub- 
ject the other day. Mr. Ohristiancy, present- 
ing some petitions from women for aconsti- 
tutional amendment to give thom suffrage, and 
moving their reference to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, remarked; “I will 
take this occasion also to’ express my own 
ylews upon the subject. ‘ Whenever I am satis- 
fied thata maJority of the ladies of my State 
are in favor of femaie suffrage. I have not the 
slightest objection to it, Until then Ihave.” 
Thereupon occurred the following brief dia- 
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logue: Mr. Hoar—“ I desire to ask the honor- 
able Senator from Michigan if we are to 
understand him to say that, in regard to that 
greatest of all questions of goverment—the 
question whether women should be admitted 
to suffrage—he so recognizes the capacity of 
woman to déal with questions of government 
as to propose to leave that question to them? 
I think that is avery important admission in 
favor of the petitioners, and one that the com- 
mittee might do Well to incorporate in their 
report.” Mr, Ohristiancy—"I admit that it is 
go, and I aecept the consequences.” 


THE ostentatious practice of erecting memo- 
rial windows in churches recently received a 
wholesome rebuke in Minneapolis, A wealthy 
lady wanted to erect a window in honor of a 
departed relation. The congregation, heavily 
burdened with debt, let her have her own way. 
inthe hope that. as she took enough interest 
in the church to put Jn the window, the might 
be led to do somethiag more substantial. The 
window was in due time sent by the Ohicago 
concern, which had elaborately constructed it. 
In its glowing red, blue, green, and yellow, it 
was the wonder of all the Minneapolis small 
boys and the admiration of the grown people. 
But, after it had been placed in position, an 
alarming blunder was discovered. The lady 
had meant that one of the inscriptions should 
read: 


COME UNTO ME 

AND I WILL GIVE THEE 
BEST. 
Instead of this, the careless artist had made 
it read: 

COME UNTO ME i 

AND I WILL GIVE : 

THE BEST, : 


weseeee, 


sossassos 


There was muoh fun in the church over the 
bìunder. The trustees said it was an-indica- 
tion of Providence that the liberal donor of the 
window should carry out her advertisement to 
the letter, and pay “the rest” of the debt. She 
did notsee it in exactly that light, but compro- 
mised on the gift of a large part of it. Her 
window cost her a great deal more than she 
meant it should, and she is not at present put- 
ting up any more memorial stained glass. 


THe LATEST FROM THE HEAVENLY WORLD.— 
His Holiness. Pope Pio Nono., was received by 
his illustrious predecessor, St. Peter, with a 
smile of cordial welcome. ‘You have had & 
long and tranquil reign,” said the Saint. “I 
trust you have left the affairs of our holy 
Church in a flourishing condition on earth?” 

His Holiness assured St. Peter that the Cath- 
olic faith was never more firmly rooted and 
grounded, and the influence of the Church 
never more firmly established. than when he 
left Rome; in faot, that Macaulay was right 
when he said that she would yet oxistin undi- 
minished vigor when that New Zealander was 
making his celebrated sketch of the ruins of 
St. Paul’s, . ; 

The Saint looked pleased. and said to his 
Holiness, “Iam glad to hear so favorable an 
account of your spiritual reign; was your 
temporal reign equally succass{ul ?” 

“Not in ali respecte,” replied his Holiness; 
“still, I left behind me about twenty-four 
millions of money.” 

“Indeed,” said St. Peter; “we touched no 
such sum as that in my day. To whom did you 
entrust such a vasthoard ?” 

“To the Rothschilds,” said his Holiness 
hesitatingly. i ‘ 

Something likea frown overspread tifé feat- 
ures of the Saint. * The Rothschilds,” said 
he, with deliberation; ** are they not Jews ?” 

"I belleve—that is to say—I think~—yes—they 
are,” said his Holiness, with still greater hes- 
itation. 

“And do you mear to tell me,” said the Saint, 
sternly, “that you, the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
on earth, deposited the contributions of our 
holy Church with the descendants of those 
men who reviled and spat upon and cruelly 
put him to death ?” ` 

” Weli—ah—yes, I did.” ; 

“Why did you?’ said the Saint, sternly. 
“ Youshould have had a powerfui reason.” 

“I did have a very powerful one,” replied 
his Holiness. ” The truth fs, St. Peter, I did 
not know any Obristians whom I was willing 
to trust with so much money.” ' 


mer 


Events of the Week. 


THE Silver bill has passed the Senate. 


SacRAMENTO, Cal.,is partially submerged by 
a flood, 


Bayard TAYLOR, the well-known writer and 
traveler, isto be Minister to Germany. 


Tue King of Holland thinks of abdicating in 
favor of his eldest sou, the Prince of Orange. 

TE steamship City of Dallas was burned at 
the wharf in this city on the night of the 18th. 
Loss $1,000,000. 


THE sub-committes of the House Committees 
on Territories have agreed to report the bill 
providing for secret ballot voting in Utah. 


Tar House Committee on Naval Affairs have 
agreed to report favorably upon the Howgate 
bill in ald of the proposed Arctic expedition. 


Tue Labor party is gaining strength. The 
labor candidates for Mayor and Treasurer in 
Scranton, Pa., were elected by a large majority. 


Ir Is rumored that the Cuban patriots have 
surrendered to the Spanish forces, but the 
Oubans in this city deny the truth of the report, 


THE Greeks and Turks are now having a war 
on a small scale. The Greeks have entered 
Albania and defeated the Turks, who lost 600 
men. 

Rerorts from Europe say that the United 
States are to be requested to take part in the 
Oongress for the settlement of the Turkish war 
question, 

THERE are seventy millions of human beings 
starving in China. Who should be held respon- 
sible for this state of affairs? Who guides the 
destinies of man? 


Masses for the “eternal repose” -whatever 
that may mean—of the Pope'a soul have been 
the principal attraction at the Catholic 
churches during the past week. 


Mrs. Ben Pirman, of Cincinnati, was ore- 
mated in Pennsylvania recently. Oremation 
makes slow progress in public favor, though It 
makos quick work with the dead. : 


Ir has just been discovered that iall the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition have been revived and 
used in the discipline of prisoners in the New 
Jorsey State prison. The State Legislature is 


investigating. 


CONGRESSMAN BUCKNER is about to introduce 
a bill into the House Which proposes to substi- 
tute for national bank notes anew deseription 
of Treasury notes. The new notes will be 
receivable in payment of taxes, customs, ex- 
cises, debts, and demands of every kind dua to 
the United States. 


Two PRESBYTERIAN churches and several 
other buildings, including an armory. were 
burned in this city on Sunday, the 17th inst. 
Loss between four and five hundred thousand 
dollars. The firemen almost broke the Sabbath 
in their efforts to subdue the fames, Cause 
of flre, carelessness. 


On the 16th Senator Bayard presented to 
Congress the petition of the National Liberal 
League, signed by the Officers thereof and 
10.660 persons residing in every State of the 
Union, favoring the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution separating Church 
and State. Itwas referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


CARDINAL Joaowim Pecor has been elected to 
fill the papal throne, The conclave made 
quick work of it, having been in session but 
little more than a day. Leo XIII, as the new 
Popewill be styled, is an Italian. about sixty- 
eight years of age, and is moderate in he 
views. For nearly two weeks God had no 
recognized representative on earth. bu 
world jogged along as usual. is 


Tur Medical Department of the: University 
of the city of New York, at its annual com-. 
mencement, on the 19th inst., gave diplomas to 
one hundred and fifty newly-fledged doctors. 
Oonsidering the fact that this country has two 
or three times as many physicians in propor- 
tlon to the population as any European nation 
it seems that some of them will ba compelled 
to join the army of tramps. Among the grad- 
uates were citizens of every State {htbe Unions. 
and some natives of Turkey and Russias x ay 
“i ee ped 
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he Seuth Seeker, 


péople here in: the South now do in many pl and | what better method fot the reforin of society can be insti. 
fas was then common where hë lived.’. But ‘he ‘never'| tuted, in these “‘ times'that try men’s souls,” than that of 
‘| used it-to excess, for he was temperate in all things. ‘Organizing Liberal leaghes? In fact, this matter of form- 
“| He-was’one of the rare: few who cultivate the mind | ing leagues seems to be the imperative duty of the hour, 
-jand heart and feelings instead oi Ne undue Ee ae 5 i W. 8. BELL. 
~~ Heense to ba apponit and passions. Mr. Jarvis, an |) 
_ |intimate “friend of Paine, says, ‘Few people: are]: awe ba 

As the three girls walked homeward, Myra began | Ware of the morals and decorum of Mr. Paine. |. Scientific Department. 
wondering how it was that Rose and Minnie could | He never used vulgar oaths, and even good- SE 


. ry girl i humoredly reproved those of his friends who did. ; T wee’ A Ap 
en SE andet Boao tenned ladylike; gud Tonce advised him to recant, and publish his recan- A Nibble at Mr. John Fiske’s “Crumb for the 


“Ob,” said Edith, “it is easily explained: they have tation as a hoax. He replied, Tom Paine never told ; Modern Symposium.” 
an intelligent home-circle, and use all the means they|® lie; and I never discovered in Mr. Paine even a} In the January-February number of Zhe North 
have to cultivate themselves. I have always thought | Prevarication. ee ee ._. |American Review the reading public are asked to 
if it had been necessary for me to go into some one’s. The report of the Quakers who lived near him at partake of an intellectual crumb furnished by Mr. 
kitchen to work that I would ‘have studied and New Rochelle is that he was a temperate, moral, | John Fiske to the “feast of reason” which Zhe 
endeavored to make something of myself, and never |Teligious, kindly old man, living at peace with all| WVineeenth Century has recently provided for its 
have given way to a low or vulgar habit. There is|the world. When only eight years old, he heard an | readers under the title of “The Modern Sym- 
no reason why a kitchen girl should be less a lady | account of a sermon upon the atonement, on the posium”; and itis interesting to note that, whatever 
than her employer. True, she. has not the same|VWgar principle of God’s anger being intercepted may be Mr. Fiske’s shortcomings when treating of 
advantages, but if she uses those she has, she need | bY the voluntary sacrifice of his son, Jesus Christ ;| matters. of philosophy and. science, which are the 
not fail of becoming truly refined and ladylike: But and he remarks to the effect that he could not help great subjects discussed in this article of his, he 
there comes Sue, and now if you will all go into our. thinking that God, so represented, behaved very} Shows a true appreciation of the value of his article 
Z house, PI tell you what [ve lately learned about much like an angry and revengeful man. This was| as a whole when he designates it as a “crumb.” The 
Mr. Paine—you remember speaking of him the other the simple origin of his free Pan tao which after- only amendment to his title that I would propose 
day.” wards produced the first part of his ‘Age of Reason,’ | would be the insertion of the short werd “sour” 
With curiosity all aroused to know what could|# mild, philosophic work of much originality, and | before “crumb,” when scientific exactitude of ex- 
possibly be said in favor of “such a wretch,” they |8° Clearly expressed that he who reads generally pression and description would be perfect and com- 
eagerly accepted Edith’s invitation, and were soon becomes a convert. And this mild work, the “Age| plete. Before this article in Zhe North American 
seated in a circle around her, waiting for her to com-|°f, Reason,’ is, my dear Edith, the real cause and} made its appearance, people of culture would gen- 
mence. Taking a letter from a small box on the|0rigin of all the cruel calumnies the world.has circu- erally have been disposed to allow considerable merit 
table, she said, “My uncle, Robert Moore, who’ is a lated about the scholar, the philosopher, the hero, | to Mr. Fiske as a fair-minded and faithful student of 
sailor, was here some months ago on a visit, and I said | the scientist, the mmyentor, the humanitarian, and the | nature, of no small philosophical acquirements, and 
something about Paine being so bad and wicked. savior—Thomas Paine. I have this book myself, | with a receptive mind for truth wherever found; and 
He made no reply then, but two weeks ago I received | 204 have read and re-read it, and was really surprised they would have supposed him quite incapable of 
a letter from him, which I will now read to you,?|° find it so moral and pious, for, like you, I had showing such a spirit of dogmatism and intolerance 
and opening a closely-written sheet she read as fol- | beard the meanest things said of its author that) towards rival systems of thought and philosophy as 
lows: could be-said of any man. The book was written in crops out so unmistakably in his article. ae: 
“My Drar anp Berovev Niwon: My special ob-| 2efense of natural religion and in direct opposition! My, Fiske’s self-assigned task, he tells us, is to 
ject in writing at this time is to enlighten you upon | t° Atheism; though were Paine now living he would | oleay away some of the prevalent fallacies of the age, 
some points concerning the worst-abused man the undoubtedly be an Atheist, And now, my dear girl, and, in carrying out this laudable undertaking, com- 
` world has ever known—Thomas Paine. Now, don’t if yon wish to know more about this good man, who | mon sense comes in for some very rough treatment 
start in holy horror at the very mention of his name, | WaS “born five hundred years too soon for the com- | from him, He dismisses very summarily and con- 
for in spite of all the anathemas you have heard |fort of his days,’ and who is deserving of all the/temptuously all systems of philosophy that are 
from the pulpit and press, from parents and Sunday- | °°mmendatory adjectives in the language, get Vale’s| opposed tò Bishop Berkeley’s idealistic view of 
school teachers, and from hundreds of other sources, | Ufe of the author-hero and satisfy yourself that he | matter; and materialism, especially, is treated with 
Mr. Paine was really a good man, and very good, | W253 even greater. and better than I have been able, | unsparing severity. He gives two definitions of 
too. He was a philosopher, a savior, and a with my feeble pen, to portray him. „ [materialism from what he calls different points of 
redeemer, just as much as were Christna, Buddha, Your affectionate uncle, Rosrrr Moors.” | view. One is that “the phenomena of conscious. 
Osiris, Alcides, Salvahana, Zoroaster, Yu, Bacchus,| ‘Well, I am indeed surprised,” said Jennie, draw- | intelligence are supposed to be explicable as moment- 
or Christ.” l A l ing a long breath, as Edith closed the letter, folded | ary results of fleeting collocations of material parti- | 
“Oh? please stop a moment, Edith,” said Sùe,|it up, and carefully laid it back in the box, “I|cles,” and the other is “the endeavor to interpret | 
“Your uncle surely don’t mean that there ever was|never had the least doubt that Mr. Paine was just |.mind as a product—as the transient result of a cer- | 
more than one crucified savior, does he?” ' ‘las bad a man as ever lived, and that he fully|tain specific aggregation of matter.” It is dificult 
“Tt looks as if he did,” replied Edith, “but I’ve deserved every anathema that has been, uttered to see wherein these definitions differ greatly, for it 
thought so little about that part of his letter I| against him. This is the very first word I have|seemsas proper to say of the one as of the other that 
haven’t tried to make out what he did mean; but{|heard in his defense from any one. It seems even | mind is a product. But any scientific and philo- 
I know if he says there were other saviors it must |now as if there must be some mistake about it, How|sophical materialist would demur to either of the | 
be so, for he is a man who never speaks without be-|i8 it possible that all the world can be wrong and | definitions of Mr. Fiske, and, if asked to define his | 
ing certain of his ground. But it is about Mr. Paine only Robert Moore right ?” position, would do it in very different terms, The į 
we now wish to hear,” and she continued reading as “But, Jennie,” said Edith “you forget that he|corner-stone of philosophic materialism, he would | 
follows : : quotes from others, and gives authorities and refer- | say, was the denial of the existence of mind or spirit | 
“I do not speak without authority these things | ence. And you must also remember that it:has been | apart from organized matter, and the assertion that 
concerning Mr, Paine, for Ihave seen and talked with | in the interest of the Church to make people’ believe | mind was a function, not a product, of the organism. | 
an old man who knew him well, and who spoke in him a bad man so as to keep them from reading his| He considers that the negative evidence that spirit — 
very high terms of him.as a neighbor, friend, and .books; and the united labors of hundreds of thou-j has no independent existence is sufficient. So far as 
citizen, and this man was a Quaker, and of good sands of pious zealots can effect great results when human experience goes, he would say, mind is only 
standing in his society. He says Paine spent ajconcentrated upon so small a thing as the life and | found in conjunction with highly organized matter, 
. pure and blameless life ‘and one full’of good deeds morals of one man; the intensest effort being made and the legitimate presumption is that it only exists 
and great services to humanity. His thrilling} by each and all to destroy every vestige of good in|thus. Mr. Fiske charges materialists with being 
words, written in the crisis of a nation’s struggle |his record and fill it up with the vilest substitutes | unacquainted generally with the idealism of Bishop 
for independence, did more to accomplish this great they could.” . : Berkeley, but whether that be so or not, he undoubt- 
result than the efforts of any other single individual| “But, Edith, you do not mean to say that really | edly lays himself open to the retort that he shows 
in the world. He gave ail his available means to ad- good‘and pious people have willfully lied about Mr. | but slight acquaintance with the views of. represent- 
vance the cause of liberty and alleviate the woes of | Paine, do you?” — ative materialists ; and, although it can hardly be 
a suffering army. He was a warm friend of Wash-| “Well, Jennie, it must be that they have. Look) credited, it would appear that he is even “unac- 
ington, Jefferson, Franklin, Adams, Madison, Mon: | around this little village and see if you would put | quainted with the “reasoned realism” so power- 
roe, and many of the greatest and best men of his full confidence in the word of some of its most pious | fully and logically advocated by Geo. H. Lewes. It 
age. John Adams declared that‘even ‘ Washington’s inhabitants if it was to their interest to deceive.”|does not come within. the aims of this paper to 
sword would have been wielded in vain had it not} As Edith said this, the girls involuntarily thought | enter into a defense of materialism—least of all, the 
been supported -by the pen of Paine.’ ‘His pen of Deacon Conway, and even Sue could not help materialism set up by Mr. Fiske—although a case 
brought about unity of. thought as well as men and | remembering how many times her father had been; might easily be made out for advanced scientific 
money——the sinews of war—and independence was guilty of prevaricating and misrepresenting, to call | materialism good enough to prove to any unbiased 
- won by the sacred trinity of the council, the pen, it. by no worse name. Had he not, to her certain] mind that Mr. Fiske is by no means justified in his 
and the sword. The names of Jefferson, Paine, and | knowledge, slipped a counterfeit two-dollar bill into | dogmatic assertion that materialism contains no 
‘Washington should not be separated by prejudice or |.the funds that were collected the week before to buy | truth of value or importance. The main ‘object of 
bigotry.” The pulpit denounces him ‘as“illiterate,|2 Dew carpet for the church, and abstracted there-|the present writer is to caution Mr. Fiske’s readers | 
coarse, drunken, and vulgar, yet history says, ‘Men|ftom a genuine one for his own usé? True, he did} against accepting as final and conclusive his dicta m [ 
of genius and men of ‘high standing sought . his| not see her, as she was hidden in a recess by the|regard to several of the unsettled problems of life. 
acquaintance, and that acquaintanc®was soon con- window, reading ; but she knew he had the bad bill, | Among the many controvertible statements made by 
_ , verted into friendship by his conversational: powers, |for he had got it in change from a drover the day | him it may be well to limit our attention to a few of 
-e th. urbanity of his manners; and the goodness of | before, and had blessed the man high and low about | the principal ones; and I have selected the following: 
his heart,’ He came to this country ‘to introduce. a it when he discovered it. And when he left the] 1, That. matter has no real existence apart from 
more elevated system of education in our female | room, Sue examined the collection funds and saw/|the cognizing mind. 
schools,’ and therefore you women, my ‘déar “niece, the identical two-dollar bjll among them as she sur- 2. That there 18 an unknown and unknowable 
should be especially careful how you malign and tra- mised she would. ‘ i ' ‘something left in what is called mattér after all its 
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CHAPTER II—CoNTINVED. 


duce one who labored for your elevation in the scale _ [TO BE CONTINUED. | ne attributes .are eliminated. n , 
of humanity ; one who wished -to pive you the ony 7 ; ~h 3. ator ee) myra au E 
zu means that will ever raise you to an equality wit ie | i yur. - u -| between mind and matter is forever insoluble. sf 
; yl aala A Thie Duty of the Hoir. “4, That the relation between motion, and feeling 


‘:yyour brother man—knowledge! No class of people |. 
possessing equal knowledge with another ¢an ever:be: 
sept in social bondage by that other; so, if yow 


. g bes cd a A nafaa 
Liberalism! jis” born of freedom and intelligence, and] = -it Be a, Ase ee 
babky; ‘ahve All things else, to establish and perpetuate for.” “T nore, ee e Mr, Fiske’s arguments 
‘6 eiiérations a stilt. létger freedom ‘and a stil} {n my attempt to retute Ar Sons 

5 eee cath Pam ae ie ot land show-the unsoundness of the conclusions. he 


apash for equality or power, if you desire to be somi Her-intelligence. What nobler impulse:can' move the : “a 
© body, by all means seek knowledge, and give those era peir haa Ue ‘desire to enlighten mankind’ ang | Comes to on these questions, I shall draw largely 


; i ; i itings of Mr. Geo. H. Lewes, whose 
clothe them with greater liberty? We certainly know of from the writing a . Eo Se 
no @iise which over enlisted the head, heart, or hand of |name and authority Mr, Fiske will admit a 
man that-was nobler than the cause of Freethought. And be lightly set aside, and whose YOSSONIDEE WHS sa 


«.. Who would aid and have aided:you-all-.due credit. 
.-'? Paine’s personal habits were those of a gentleman of 
-> that day. He used liquor as'a common beverage, as 


a strong assault. Mr. Lewes is no less eminent as a 
master of “subjective analysis,” which, with Mr, 
Fiske, is the all-important test of a man’s power to 
deal with philosophy than he is as an experimenter 
and investigator of the nerves and ganglia which 
Mr, Fiske holds in such dire contempt. 


In the first place, then, let us see what this life- 
long student of philosophy has to say in regard to 
this idealism which is held up by Mr. Fiske as a 
demonstrated and irrefutable fact. On pp. 162-3 
of the American reprint of “Problems of Life and 
Mind,” first series, vol. i, Mr. Lewes defines his 
doctrine of reasoned realism thus : , 


“Tt is a doctrine which endeavors to rectify the 
natural illusion of, reason when reason [idealism] 
- attempts to rectify the supposed, illusion of sense, 
I call it realism because it affirms the reality of 
what is given in feeling; and reasoned realism, 
because it justifies that affirmation through an inves- 
tigation of the grounds and processes of philosophy 
when philosophy explains the facts given in feeling. 

“The reality of an external existence, a not-self, 
is a fact of feeling so indissolubly woven into con- 
sciousness, that the very terms in which idealism 
seeks to disprove it are themselves derived from it. 
Now, this fact, because it is a fact of feeling, and 
ultimate, can neither be got rid of nor explained by 
interpretation of it into terms of more general fact,” 


Before proceeding any further with Mr, Lewes’ 
exposition of reasoned realism it will be well to 
give Mr. Fiske’s statement of what constitutes ideal- 
ism, 80 that the two views may be brought sharp! 
in contrast.. “It was demonstrated,” he asserts, “a 
century ago that the group of pbenomena consti- 
' tuting the table has no real existence whatever in a 

philosophical sense... . Take away the cognizing 
mind, and the color, form, position, or hardness of 
the table, all the attributes that characterize it. as 
matter, at once disappear. That something remains 
we may grant, but this something remains unknown 
and unknowable ; it is actually not the group of phe- 
nomena constituting the table, Apart from con- 
sciousness there are no such things as color, form, 
position, or hardness, and there is no such thing as 
matter.” 
lt willbe seen that Mr. Fiske uses very emphatic 
language in defining his position. But what we 
have already quoted from Mr. Lewes, as well as 
what now follows, seems to show that this position 
of Mr, Fiske’s is not so impregnable as he: would 
have us believe. In section 79, page 166 (Problems, 
vol. i), we have a marvelously clear statement. of 
the radical defect of idealism, which should forever 
clear “common sense” from the stigma that philos- 
ophers of the school of Mr. Fiske seek to cast upon it: 
“ By cultivating the tendency to look away from 
_the given reality in search of its prior conditions or 
its presumed factors, men have learned to. slight the 
plain, indubitable facts of. feeling, in favor of. the. 
obscure and doubtful representations of these facts 
in thought—that is to say, replacing perceptions by 
conceptions, facts by theories and hypotheses, men 
have come to distrust the logic of feeling, even 
within its own domain, and to rely on the logic of 
signs, even when it contradicts that of feeling. 
Accustomed to atiach exclusive importance to sym- 
bols irrespective of the realities, they have forgotten 


that ideas can be valid only as representatives of sen- 


sations, and symbols can be useful only when capa- 
ble of interpretation. For, what was the starting 
point of every theory ? Am observation, And what 
is the test of the theory? A reduction of its infer- 
ences to sensations. The theory started to explain a 
fact; the inferences were intended to represent what 
would be presented in feeling, were the inferred 
facts, facts perceived. Obviously, therefore, every 
theosy must be a failure which ends in denying or 
ignoring the original fact. Yet this assuredly is the 
case with the current theories of perception, ideal- 
istic and realistic. The original fact given to all is 
that of an external reality present in feeling ; the 
fact that a not-self exists, that objects affect us by 
their presence, and have qualities variously felt by 
us—this, I say, may possibly be explained, interpreted 
in other terms of feeling, and classed with other 
facts, but cannot be ignored or denied without vio- 
lation by first principles of first principles.” ; 
_ A little further on, on-page; 167, we find this; 
“From of old. they [metaphysicians].made the false 
step of proclaiming the. fiatural: illusion. of sense; 
“founded ona precipitate conclusion from. practical 
“mistakes, this notion of the senses as sources of de- 
ception led to the conclusion that:reason was: the 
only ‘ground of- security; If: sense. deceived :.us,. 
‘ teason’: corrected’ the: false reporta—reason hence- 
forward became authoritative, ‘final: , ‘This,..which 
‘may’ in time’ be called the natural illusion: of ‘reason,. 
ean ‘only be dispelled by a thorough investigation of. 


oo. the géneésig: of reason y: and since:that:.genesis ex- 


hibits-it‘in thelight ofia derivative from the’primary. 


facts of fééling=the virtual: representation of what 


“ no-theory' of’ perception can: have: the certainty that 
belongs to perception itself; no explanation of a 


vod 
S. ep hh 


assumption is nevertheless a°fact ;- and. 
will of Infideljty—anti-Christ-—-which x 


conclusion can be valid which ignores the very facts 
conceded, shut w in the starting-point. 

“It was to explain the perception of an external 
reality that philosophy started on its quest. The 
idealist schools find the explanation to be, that there 
is really nothing to explain except the illusion that 
an external reality exists.” 

I feel much tempted to go on with the quotation, 
but as it is already one of considerable length, I 
must not make it too long. To do justice to Mr. 
Lewes’ views, his whole argument as given on pp. 
162-180 should be quoted, but that, of course, is not 
practicable. I cannot refrain, however, from tran- 
scribing his admirable summing up of the whole 
matter in the chapter on the “Course of Modern 
Thought ” (Physical Basis of Mind,” Problems, 
second series) pp. 351-2 : s 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 


Discussion. 


The Bennett-Teed Discussion. 


L—JESUS CHRIST IS Not ONLY DIVINE, BUT 18 THE 
Lorp Gop, CREATOR of HEAVEN AND BARTH. 


MR. TEED’S EIGHTH LETTER. 


Moravia, Feb., 1878. 

. Mr. BENNETT, Dear Sir: You open your seventh letter 
by saying, *‘I insist that you have not, in the more than 
three months that we have been discussing this question, 
advanced the first proofin favor of your proposition, and 


Y {I'am fully convinced that you have none to offer. The 


only way you can make a semblance of showing it is by a 
species of chimera, visionary vaporings, and speculations 
that have no foundation in fact, and are pecutiar to yourself.” 
Ofcourse you do not make the above assertion and place it 
before your readers as argument. I mightas broadly assert 
that you have not, as yet, given the first proof to the contrary, 
but my mere assertion would not makeit so, Yet my asser- 
tion would contain as much truth as your own. The state- 
ment you make in the above—ihat the views are peculiar to 
myselfi—I repudiate as utterly false, though I will not 
charge you with intentionally making a false statement, for 
I believe you to be ignorant of the fact that the writers of the 
Bible and other eminent books entertained and expressed 
the same ideas. 

Ilay no claims to originality in the conclusions reached 
and expressed in previous letters, while I do claim L have 
acquired them by the application of my mind to the inves- 
tigation of facts, as exhibited through the laws of physical, 
social, mental, spiritual, and psychical involution and evo- 
lution. Ihave been astonished sometimes when making 
the discovery of a law, supposing it to be, for the moment, 
a new presentation of truth to the mind, to find by sub- 
sequent research and thought that the idea is as old as 
the generation of man. 

When the almost overwhelming knowledge flashed upon 
my mind, as. the legitimate sequence of the processes of 
infoldment and unfoldment, after diligent and persistent 
investigation in the. various domains of inquiry, that the 
perpetuation of human life depends upon the successive 
‘incarnations of Deity, or the outward manifestation of 
the Lord God in his real and only form—the human—I 
supposed, for the instant, that I was the first to make the 


‘discovery. The fact that Gad—a being embodying in one 


perfect structure the most. complete human organism, 
father, mother, son in one personal central function, not 
existing outside of man, but constituting in man’s interior 
the focal point andsensorium of sentient being, the con- 
geries of all the mental, spiritual, and psychical activity of 
humanity—through regular processes of law, and at regular 
and stated intervals emerges from the obscure heights and 
depths of the celestial and spiritual worlds into the out- 
ward visible humanity, is no new doctrine. In view of 
certain truths that I shall soon present, through the col- 
umos of-your paper, if permitted, I heartily rejoice that 
you have so persistently kept before the minds of your 
readers the truth that Jesus was nol the first (in time) and 
only manifestation of the messiah or the Christ to the 
world. - The Bible itself presents a succession of six with 
one to come, which shall complete the steps leading up to 
the entrance of the grand temple of Jehovah, the resur- 
rected and perfected humanity. According to Scripture, 
Jesus was the sixth in time belonging to the cycle of one 
immortal evolution. You are accomplishing much, 
though ignorant of the fact, toward opening the mind of 
the reading public to the fundamental truth of the repeated 
and successive manifestations of the Lord in his outward 
natural human image and likeness of the invisible func- 
tional personality, as begotten in time, propagated through, 
and born of human parentage. The so-called heathen are 
much in advance of the modern so-called scientist in the 
‘conception and adoption of the real truth regarding man’s 
relation to God, : 

In your second paragraph you say, “As you have 
already admitted that matter or substance was never cre- 


‘ated, but-has an eternal existence, your proposition falls to 
‘the ground.” “Ihave made the statement that mind and 


matter are perpetual and coextensive; that neither can 
exist independent..of and absolutely separate from ‘the 
other; but.that they were never-Created I have not claimed 
nor admitted. ‘Thig.is not the first-time you have made the 
charge, I do not believe that Mr.. B..intentiogally misrep- 
resents me, but.that he does misrepresent me in the above 
f kat the. psychic 
eg him does con- 
sciously and intestionally shut out the tigth from his mind, 
and by so doing causes him to misinterpret my prë 
tions of fact, I as firmly believe. It ia easy to pérceive the 
. PE 


ge 


ground of our difference in this particular, It rests wholly 
upon the fact that you and I employ the term create for 
different valuatiqns. Before we discuss the question of 
creation further would it not be well for us to settle the 
question of the significance of the word create? It is 
derived from the Latin word creo, to produce. The Greek 
word epotesen is from epos, which signifies a word or speech 
and implies to produce from a word or speech. From the 
fact that men are ignorant of the source and the subsiunce 
of language, ignorant that in its supreme origin word is 
veritable substance generated in the will, has arisen the 
false idea that God spake snd the universe sprang iuto 
existence from nothing, while the declaration is that from 
a word God created the heavens and the earth, apd noi, as 
you put it, from nothing. The English word make pos- 
sesses the same valuation, or nearly the same, as the Latin 
creo, and does not imply in.any of its uses the formation of 
something of substance or material from no substance or no 
matter, but rather the formation of something with suitable 
form or shape from the proper and suitable substance. 

Man exists. He has existed through all past ages, and be 
will exist through the perpetual cycles of the future. He 
exists, male and female, perpetually that he may as perpet- 
ually reproduce or recreate himself. But to say that the 
natural sensual man will exist through perpetual ages 
without being continually made, formed, or created, would 
be to state that which is not true. The seed of man, gen- 
erated in the body, is produced from ihe substance of the 
mind generated in the will, as psychic force, and hy pro- 
cesses of mutation, converted in the body to spermatozoa 
and ova. From these germs are formulated, produced, or 
created, the new organic structure, 

If I were to say that because man has perpetually existed 
it therefore follows that he has not been created, formed, 
propagated, generated, or produced, I would be employing 
your own profound logic, but I would not expect it to make 
a deep inpression on the public mind. The process of 
making or creating and its antithet, that of unmaking, are 
constantly in progress. The same, or nearly the same 
thoughts are embraced in the terms integrate and disinte- 
grate. These operations are coutinuous. 


You tell me I have distinctly said that mind is substance, 
and that it has existed perpetually; then you assert, if that 
is true, it certainly exists independent of an organized 
form, It does not follow. All organized forms are the 
products of like organized forms, No organized form 
ever existed that was not propagated from a form of like 
character, and no mind nor mental structure ever existed 
independent of and separate from the organic form in 
which it exists and upor which it depends for its func- 
tional power, and through which it transmits its energies 
to the purposes for which it is designed, including the 
creation of new organic forms. You say, ‘‘an organic form 
is made up of organs which hada growth anu origin.” l 
will add that the origin is a life form—and the origin in- 
volves the destiny for effect—is identical with its cause. 
If my origin or cause is God, my destiny is God. This is 
not only the great, grand doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
but for this supreme end and highest aspiration of the 
human soul he gave himself, the involved seed of the 
Deific will, from the planting of which in the human sonl 
the genus Theos, the sons of God, shall come forth through 
evolution, into the resurrection from the dead. 


Your. statement that ‘there is no proof that such a per- 
son as Jesus ever had an existence, save what is found in 
the narratives ascribed to four unknown persons who died, 
if they ever existed, a century before iheir narratives were 
known to be in existence,” is the outgrowth of ignorance 
coupled with an intense repugnance to the fact that Jesus 
did exist, and that upon his advent and planting as the 
divine germ or seed depends the salvation of the world. 
Your energies, impelled by a power behind you, the cousoli- 
dated force of anti Christ, are bent upon the one dominant 
idea of disproving the existence and authority of Jesus. 
Asa consequence, all the adverse testimony is magnified, 
while all in favor is degraded and, through the power of 
bias, ignored. The testimony against the advent and mes- 
siabship of the Lord Jesus, brought to bear by the power 
now mobilizing for the destruction of the Word, is in the 
category of murderer in danger of the gallows—in favor of 
his own innocence, It isa life and death struggle, and 
anti-Christ will resort to extreme expedients to maintain 
his ascendancy, x f : 

In looking over the variety of mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal productions of the earth, I am furnished the proof that 
each kind hps previously existed. The apple, with ils 
germ, is proof to me that seeds, trees, and apples existed 
before the present one, or the tree upon which it was pro- 
duced, had an existence, The same law applied to the ani- 
ma) kingdom in relation to orders, genera, species, and 
individuals leads to the same logical deduction, In 
ascending higher into the domains of moral, political, and 
social life, we gather into our perception and comprehen- 
sion the product of the: kind, fruit, or germs previously 
existing and without the planting of which, and their 


 présenta: 


propagation, they could not at present exist. The bare fact 
that the millions of professed Christians and Mohammedans 
found their belief upon the existence of Jesus, the Christ, is 
demonstrative proof that he lived and taught as declared. 
Present Christianity and Mohammedanism are as positive 
proof that Jesus eame into the world eighteen hundred 
years ago as that the fruit on yonder tree came fromthe -) 
germ, or that the seed previously existed from which the . 

trée and fruit sprang. As ihe knurly crab apple which 


hangs profusely on the tree is no proof that the fruit frony = 


which the seed was taken from which itis praduced Was not 
‘a pound-sweet apple, so modern Christianity and Muham- 
medanism are no proof that the true impress of the divine 
archetype has been transmitted to the babbling Christian- 
ity of modern times, 
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In combining oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon in certain 
definite proportions we obtain a definite degree of friction, 
agitation, and combustion. It matters not by what name 
the substances are called, the contiguity or combination of 
the substances produces the like definite results. The con- 
junction or combination of various forces is attended 
with specific phenomena. The contact of mental, spirit- 
ual, and psychical energies, antagonize, combine, and 
decompose by the same definite law. Christ and anti- 
Christ meet and contend upon the same principle, If 
there had been no Jesus, the Christ, the source of the prin- 
ples against which the powers of hell now contend, there 
would be no friction between these antagonistic forces. 
The proof is absolute. The fact of his existence isself-evi- 
dent. ; 

Had I time and space I might reply to your arguments in 
detail—those especially bearing upon the relative merits 
of the doctrines of Jesus and others who may have ex- 
pressed apparently similar thoughts. I wiil simply take 
up one point, and the strongest one made in your last letter, 
and meet it squarely. That will suffice for all. Verily, I 
say unto you, this generation shail not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled. In the first chapter of Matthew, we 
may gather something of the Christ idea of generation. It 
opens as follows, ‘‘The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.” The 
word generation here is equivalent to production. We 
discover by a careful examination of the chapter that 
forty-two generations (productions) were required to pro- 
duce the generation under consideration; namely, the pro- 
duction or the generation of Jesus, the Christ. The prophet 
Isaiah had long before declared that ‘‘ the Lord sent a word 
into Jacob ” through Abraham and Isaac, and in this word 
or seed was concealed the hope or expectation of the ‘mes- 
siah who was to be generated, propagated, or brought forth 
through forty-two cycles or revolutions of the sensual 
human will. That is, forty-two natural generations were 
required to effect the one great generation of the Lord 
Jesus from the germ planted in Jacob. This embraced a 
period of over eighteen hundred years. But the genera- 
tion was still incomplete, for not till the resurrection of the 
dead was his generation to pass away. His declaration 
was made in reply to his disciples, ‘‘ When shall these 
things be ?” &e. 

He declared to his disciples, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” The end here, as can be 
shown, gatheredfrom the whole tenor of the Scriptures, 
refers to the end of the dispensation which should complete 
the generation of the kingdom of Christ—fulfilled in the 
final triumph of the Church over death and hell. Jesus was 
the seed of a new dispensation. In his translation he did 
not pass away. His external form was absorbed by the 
Church—the soil prepared for his reception. In that soil 
the divine germ or seed has to pass to dissolution, precisely 
as seed sown in physical soil, through the operation 
of light, moisture, heat, and magnetic forces, are dis- 
solved and mingled with the elements of the earth and 
air, The seed, together -with the fertilizing principles 
of the soil—the Church—passed to dissolution, and 
the process of generation progresses till the end, 
when the harvest, which is the resurrection of him- 
self and his people, completes the generation or pro- 
duction of that which should continue in the process of 
generation or growth, or that should not pass, till all 
should be fulfilled—even the manifestation of anti-Christ. 
The proofs that “this generation, ’ the generation (produc- 
tion) of Jesus Christ, has not passed, need not be sought 
in the Bible, for they are openly manifest in the great con- 
flict, now to come, and to which the powers of Christ and 
anti-Christ are marshaling their forces, in fulfillment of the 
very prediction referred to in your last letter and now 
answered. If you were not blinded, you could perceive in 
the events now transpiring the literal fulfillment of the 
predictions of Jesus and his apostles. 

You intimated in your last that lam inconsistent in my 
opposition to so-called science, while, at the same time, 
I make seience the continent or foundation of my belief in 
Jesus and his mission as regenerator of the world (repro- 
ducer of the Church triumphant). J denounce so-called 
modern science, because it is not science (knowledge), but 
the biankest ignorance, Your most advanced knowl- 
edgists admit that the next step in the direction of dis- 
covery may entirely set aside the present hypotheses regard- 
ing the highest departments of what is termed science, as 
recent investigations have rendered null the so-called sci- 
entific conclusions before reached. Nothing short of abso 
lute knowledge is science, Absolute knowledge cannot be 
acquired short of a positive solution of the problem of the 
origin and destiny of man. 

In the process of the generation or development that 
should not pass till all is fulfilled, Jesus is accomplishing 
the very things, in the absolute methodg of infoldment and 
unfoldment, which you claim he would have done had he 
been the great and good teacher that it is claimed he was. 
He was wise enough to perceive that by the actual planting 
‘of his organic form, by his absorption into the invisible 
Deity, and the precipitation of the essential substance of 
his body, love and wisdom, as the seed of reproduction, 
he would be able to accomplish what could not be effected 
by presenting truths which, even in this late day, cannot 
be comprehended by the world. He came into the world as 
the seed of all the highest aspirations of the human goul, 
and a knowledge that in his own disintegration (of which 
his natural crucifixion, burial, and resurrection were but a 
figure or symbol), was involved the pangs of hell for all 
who believed on him, caused that agony in Gethsemane 
that can only be appreciated by those who awake. out of 
great tribulation into the resurrection, He shrank not 
for his personal and individual selfhood from his sacrifice 
for the world, but he saw in that sacrifice a long and fear- 


ful struggle, not for himself alone, but for bis church, who 
believed in him, with the bells which he knew could only 
be overcome at the last day, when he should have power to 
resurrect his people and givethem power over the last great 
enemy, death. Iam not disappointed that you made no 
attempt to refute the irrefragable arguments in opposition 
to so-called scientific hypotheses. They cannot be met, 
for in these truths resides the power that shall overthrow 
modern science, so-called, the .only hope avd foundation 
of Infidelity and anti-Christ. Yours respectfully, 
Cyrus Romunus R. TEED. - 


Correspondence Extraordinary, 


Letters from the Devil. 
NO. IV. 

My Dear Reapers: In this letter I propose to 
give you some account of how my Big Brother and 
I made the universe, including all the suns, worlds, 
planets, moons, and comets that have had an exist- 
ence, or rather how we produced from nothing the 
material of which to make it all. After we got 
back from, the extensive job of creating space and 
time—the work had been great and the distance 
we were compelled to travel had been .immense— 
you may well suppose we were weary, and that 
we needed to rest before taking in hand the her- 
culean task of creating hundreds, yes thousands and 
millions-of suns and worlds. A great feat had been 
accomplished already. We had prepared a place 
for these suns and worlds, and that was a great point 


gained. Without a place for them, it would have 
been impossible to have produced them, and could 
we have created them, even, we could have done 
nothing with them without a place to put them in. 

It may as well be borne in mind, then, that after 
preparing space to contain the universe, we rested 
from our labors and cogitated upon the great work 
still before us, for you must know that we could not 
think of engaging in such a vast entérprise without 
due thought and preparation. I think we must have 
rested four or five hundred years before we.did much 
towards the universe save to contrive how the labor 
should be performed, in drawing up plans and speci- 
fications, and in talking over the best and most sen- 
sible way of perfecting what was in our minds to 
perform. Five hundred years soon passed away, 
and at the expiration of that term we felt equal to 
the grand work before us. 

Can Iever tell you so that you can comprehend me 
how we began the manufacture of worlds? I fear I 
cannot, for the process of making something from 
nothing is most difficult to describe. Probably there 
is nothing in all the great deeds that have been per- 
formed since the morning of time so worthy a clear 
and explicit description as that great work of bring- 
ing substance from nothing—existence from nihility— 
but I can give you a very inadequate idea, for you 
must know that there had to be a beginning to 
everything that existed, and. everything had to be 
created, and as at that time there was no matter in a 
solid form, in a fluid form, nor in a gaseous form, 
there was nothing to commence operations with. 

It would have been comparatively a light task to 
have gotten up a universe, had we had the material 
at hand of which tọ manufacture it. We could have 
divided the forces and attractions that we after- 
wards brought into being, and caused the different 
substances to come into combination and form, had 
they only an existence. There was the great difficulty 
that we had to surmount; and probably there are not 
and never were two beings more capable of perform- 
ing the godlike task than my Brother and myself. 
The world of mankind has given my Brother 
credit for doing this all alone by himself, but this is 
altogether a mistake. He had no more to do with 
it than I had. In fact, as I have always been a little 
more quick and active than he, I think I may fairly 
claim that I performed the largest share of the work. 
I was always more untiring than he was, and I could 
rest and recuperate quicker than he could. I have 
always noticed that. Besides, I could bear disap- 
pointment and adversity better than he could. te 
our plans did not go off all right the first time, he 
would get petulant and out of patience, and scold 
like a tired housewife, while I would remain as 
placid as 2 May morning and never get vexed at all. 
There is wherein I have always had the advantage 
over my fretful Brother. : - 

If any of you entertain the slightest doubt of the 
difficulty of creating this grand old universe from 
nothing, you just try the experiment of making one 
pound, one ounce, or even one atom of any kind of 
substance from nothing. I will give you a hundred 
years, with all the books and all the wise men in all 
the nations of the earth; you may try as many- 
experiments as you please, aand test. as many pro- 
cesses as you wish, and I will wager my very exist- 
ence that you cannot succeed in making something 
from nothing, not even one grain. When you shall 
have experimented upon this for half a century, F 
think you will be willing to acknowledge that my 
Brother and I—if we did make this infinite universe 
from nothing, if we did bring existence from non- 
existence—are ‘decidedly immense fellows, and all| 
that we pretend to be, and eminently worthy of your 
highest esteem and veneration. | i 


All that is necessary for me to. do, is to convince 
you that I am making a true claim, that my Brother 
and I really did create the universe from nothing, I 
perceive that there is, and must be a slight difficulty 
in the matter. Ishall be compelled to ask you, as the 
theologians do, to take some of my ‘statements on 
faith. The fact is, it is so difficult to prove my 
assertions, or even to give you a clear understandin 
of what I:wish to impress upon your minds, that Í 


'|shall have to ask you to exercise’ a good deal of 


credulity or faith, and take considerable for granted. 
You must know that is‘ the way all the metaphy- 
sicians and ‘theologians do; they ask you to accept a 
great deal for granted, and that it- is necessary for 
them to do so in order to make ont a case. Now, as I 
am, in giving you the history of how we-two got up 
the heavens and the earth and all that has an exist- 
ence, pursuing, to some extent, the theories of those 
classes, you will: see the propriety: of my adopting 
their tactics. 

Well, then, you must understand that after my 
Brother and I had vested about five hundred years, I 
began to think it was time to take in hand the vast 
contract we had resolved to carry to completion, 
and I urged him to throw off his lethargy, to arouse 
himself, and that we defer operations -no longer. 
We had started time, and it was speeding away in- 
an unexceptionable manner, but, as yet, there was 
nothing to mark it. We had made space and spread 
it everywhere, and in all the other places we could 
find, but up to that moment, there was nothing to 
put in all that vast vacuum. I'tell you, that was the 
emptiest field of expanse that you can possibly imag- 
ine, For billions of trillions of quintillions of decill- 
ions of leagues in every drection, there was nothing 
—no worlds, no fluids, no gases, no atmosphere, no 
ether, no light, no heat, no magnetism, no electricity, 
no anything. The vaste abyss aforesaid was one 
vacant, dark, empty void. All there was there was 
simply nothing, and that was all we had to com- 
mence business with. It was a pretty slim capital I 
assure you, and your friend, “Bob” Ingersoll, as I 
have remarked once before, hit the nail on the head 
exactly when: he said, nothing, as a raw material, did 
not amount to much. It is decidedly the thinnest 
and lightest commodity that can possibly be imag- 
ined, but that is what we had to commence with, and 
that was all we had, and if, of this very diaphanous 
material, a universe could possibly be manufactured, 
we were just the boys to do it. We made the grana 
effort, and we were more than triumphant. 

I said to Jah one day—I used to call him Jah, 
for short, and he used to call me Luce: “All we 
have to work with is this eternal nothing, to which 
there is no limit or bounds, and it devolves upon us 
to put it to some use and make something out of it. 
Now, there ought to be a shade of difference between 
this nothing in one extreme of space and that in the 
opposite extreme; now, if we can bring these two 
extremes together and mix them, perhaps we may pro- 
duce some result. Let us start out in opposite direc- 
tions, and let-us go 987,000,000,000,000,070,000,010 
leagues, and let us bring back with us a quantity of 
this. nothing, and mix them together, and stir them 
thoroughly, and see what the result will be.” 

After debating the matter, without being able to 
suggest any better plan, we started out, taking a 
number of large sacks with us—never mind where we 
got the sacks—and. we went, and went, and went 
—we evolved those sacks from our. inner conscious- 
ness, come to think—and we went, and went—he, his 
way, and I, mine—and we'went, and kept agoing until 
we got a long distance beyond nowhere, and when 
we thought we had traveled the distance prescribed, 
we filled our sacks with the nothing we found there, 
and made our way back to the starting point. I need 
not tell you how long it took us to make the jour- 
ney, because that little matter is not of much conse- 
quence. You can easily understand, perhaps, that 
there was nothing in the way to impede our pro- 
gress, and, as we were full of vigor and activity, 
that we could travel with a velocity of at least ten 
times that. with which light or electricity travels 
now, so in due course of time we made the trip. 

Then we tried our grand experiment of mixing the 
two specimens of nothing together—from the North 
and the South—and we stirred it, and blended it, 
and passed through it, and. tested it, and we thought 
after the.space of a few days that. we began to per- 
ceive some result. We fancied there was.a trifle of 
density in’ the compound—if. compound. it may be 
called. Then we stirred-it more and more, and 
passed through it time and again, and we could per- 
ceive that it was acquiring a little the nature of 
ethereal substance, and in the, course of several 
weeks, by dint of constant stirrings. and manipula- 
tions, we were glad to find that..it acquired the con- 
sistency of .very thin air,. perhaps. the hundredth 
part of the weight of the atmosphere, that:surrounds 
your earth. You can. hardly. imagine how rejoiced 
we were when we discovered, this result.::, We com- 
prehended that. if ‘we. had ,.gucceeded..in making 
something, though extremely..thin and light, by mix- 


-ing two. varieties of nothing together, that we had 


made a grand.start towards getting up. a universe. 
And let me tell you now, if you ever find yourselves 
outside of the present universe, where, there is 
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nothing at all, if you can only succeed in making a 
very light grade of something, the thinnest kind of 
ether or air, for instance, you will have made a very 
good start towards making a world. f 

This was what Jah and I had accomplished. We 
had madea beginning. We had discovered the secret 
of how to make something from’ nothing, and we 
had made our fortune. -That was a long time before 
patent rights were secured, or possibly we might 
have availed ourselves of the right of obtaining a 
patent for our invention. But we were perfectly 
secure any way; there was nobody to steal our dis- 
covery or to take advantage of us, and as there has 
since been nobody able to produce the samé result ; 
we have had nothing to fear upon this ground.’ 

As time passed along, and we found that by stir- 
ring and manipulating the thin ether we had pro- 
duced, it acquired more consistence and activ- 
ity, and that by stirring it forwards and backwards 
to the right and the left, different results, or dif- 
ferent varieties of ether—slight it is true—were thus 
produced, we plucked up great courage; and the way 
we stirred and mixed and added more and more 
nothing to the thin mass was a caution to young 
gods, and our hopes and ambitions kept pace with 
the results produced. 

We were glad to find, too, that we could extend 
the result, we had accomplished, and that by stirring 
in more nothing from all the adjacent regions, we 
could increase almost indefinitely the quantity of 
ether we had produced. Having gained this point, 
we perceived we could extend the product we had 
accomplished throughout the entire domain of space. 
We saw the necessity of doing this, and in order to 
accomplish it, we stirred and stirred almost inces- 
santly, and we got up currents and counter-currents 
so as to keep constantly blending the vast mass, and 
working in more nothing, and thus converted it into 
something. It was a great work to’ perform, and 
with all the ability we possessed, it taxed our powers 
to the utmost. i 

We found that the currents we had devised were 
of immense utility in saving labor, and we gave 
special attention to that branch of the business. 
That gave us the idea of the necessity of creating 
subtle forces like magnetism, attraction, electricity, 
affinity, etc. We perceived it was necessary to have 
these forces to permeate the mass of matter we had 
produced, and that they wére necessary to give it life 
and activity. We could not be stirring it up our- 
selves all the while, and those subtle forces must 
perform that work for us. We produced those 
forces by agitation and friction. They were com- 
paratively weak and imperfect at first, but by a vast 
amount of manipulation, we not only effected a 
starting point, but found we could, with this fulcrum 
and leverage, improve and ‘extend our operations in 
this line to an unlimited extent. l 

But I must not weary you too much in a single 
letter. I have opened up the great mystery to you 
in this letter how something was made from noth- 
ing, with an inkling about the origin of the. subtle 
forces of the universe, which you can believe just 
as much of as you please. I will recur to the. sub- 
ject again in my next letter, and explain to you how 
we produced more dense. forms of. matter from the 
thin ether we had been fortunate enough to prepare 
and extend through all the vast expanse we had 
established. : S eg 

In the meantime, wishing you continued, health 
and happiness, I am your devoted friend, 

LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot.” 


Communications. 


A New Health Journal. 


To save and bless the bodies of men as well as their souls; 
to promote physical purity and perfection, and to promul- 
gate the glorious gospel of the laws of health; to distri- 
bute knowledge, and dissipate the dreadful shadows of dis- 
ease; to redeem men from ignorance, vice, and degradation, 
and point out the pathway to peace and happiness ; to 
redress wrong, and preach the righteousness of right Jiving; 
to alleviate suffering, and add to the joys of human exist- 
ence; to correct the antiquated. abuses of the ages, and to 
usher in a more intelligent future—such is the mission of 
The Physiologist and Family Physician, a monthly paper pub- 
lished by the N. Y. Physiological Society, at $1,50 per 
year, under the editorial management of Sara B. Chase, A. 
M., M. D.,. Physiological rooms, No, 56 West 884 street, N.. 
Y., to whom subscriptions and communications should be 
addressed. . A i 


nancy ;” “Constipation of Infants;” “Infanticide by 
Opium,—Case in Practice ;” ‘‘ Emergencies—Opium, Lau- 
danum Poisoning, Antidotes ;* ‘Domestic—New York 
Fashions, Recipes for Cooking ;" ‘ Questions Answered.” 
` Subscriptions should be sent at once, as it is desired to 
issue the initial No. by the lst of March, 1878. By order of 


R.—Is not Christianity warmer than Infidelity? Ans.— 
Yes, if you mix in a free proportion of hell-fire, it is decid- - 
edly warmer ; but it isa kind of warmth that is far from 
agreeable. In Infidelity—which is only another name for 
disfellowship with myths and dogmas and shams—exists 


all the warmth that belongs to human nature, and that is 


just about as much as mortals can enjoy and be happy 
with. When the fires of hell or of the stake are mixed in, 
the heat is too hellish to be enjoyable. 


Sup.—What were the indecent passages of Scripture for 
quoting which George Francis Train was imprisoned for 
six months? Ans,—Among them were Gen. ix, 23; Gen. 
xvi, 1-12 ; Gen. xix, 1-6 ; Gen. xix, 30-86; Gen. xxx, 1-10; 
14-17, 22-24, 25-30 ; Gen. xxxi, 19-35; Gen. xxxiv, 1-29; 
Gen, xxxv, 22; Gen. xxxvili, 6-30; Lev. xv, 1-83; Lev. 
xviii, 1-80; Lev, xxi, 27; Num. V, 12-22; Num. xxv, 1; 
Deut xxxii, 13-80; Deut. xxiii, 1, 2, and 12-14; Judges xix, 
22-29, xxi, 11-23; 2Sam. xi, 227;2 Sam. xiii, 1-20; 2 
Ezek. iv, 9-15; Ezek. xvi; Ezek. xxiii, 17-21, ete. 

X.—If that sacred book, the Bible, is taken from us, how 
will we get along? -dns,—A great deal better than we do 
now. It costs this country at least $200,0 0,000 annually 
to get up our Bibles and to pay the black-coated gentlemen 
for expounding them; and after it is expounded to us, in at 
least forty-leven different ways, we don’t know any more 
about it than we did before, nor are we benefited in the 
slightest degree by the expounding. If all that money was 
employed in providing homes for the homeless and in fur- 
nishing occupation to the unemployed, we should all be a 
great deal better off. 

M. W. R.—Is it not a fact that to teach an utter disbelief 
in God tends to overthrow sl] virtue in man and woman ? 
Ans.—It is by no means a fact. A belief in any or all of the 
thousands of gods which men have devised neither makes 
men any more humane, any more merciful, nor any more 
moral. Almost every god that men have acknowledged 
allegiance to for thousands of years has possessed mon- 
strous and cruel characteristics, and their qualities have 
been more or less transferred to their worshipers, A belief 
in a god who kills or destroys or torments his own crea- 
tures to gratify his own spirit of revenge and hatred tends 
to make man cruel and hard-hearted. A belief in such 
gods is the great superstition around which all the other 
superstitions of the world have clustered and from which 
they all have sprung. The highest motive a man can have 
is to serve aud bless his fellow-creatures, whom he can see 
and know; while it is the most abject servitude he can be 
guilty of to bow down and demean himself before an 
imaginary god, of whom he knows nothing and never can 
know anything. 


M. W. R.—Will Infidelity make a man a better citizen— 
better to himself, and better to the community at large— 
than Christianity as taugbt by our orthodox ministers ? 
Ans,—Perhaps, as a rule, a man’s religious belief is not 
what most controls bis actions. If he bas the principles of 
truth and honor in his nature, he will act them out, Jet his 
religion be what it may. But it may be set down aga stand- 
ing truth, that a religion which teaches that a man is 
going to heaven upon the merits of some other individ- 
ual, and that his own actions have little influence upon his 
happiness here or hereafter, is not promotive of morality. 
The religion and moval ethics which teach men that their 
happiness depends upon their own conduct, and that their 
highest and only duties are to themselves and their fellow- 
beings, that the surest way to get to heaven is to make it 
here in this world, is the religion that best promotes human 
happiness. The best and grandest men the world haa 
known were unbelievers in the Christian religion ; andsome 
of the meanest, cruelest, and most despicable, were those 


the N. Y. Physiological Society, 
8. H. Preston, Rec. Sec. 


The Liberal League Platform. 

EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER: Mr. John B. Wolff, in a letter 
addressed to “ H. L. Green and all Liberal Leaguers in the 
United States,” published in last week’s TRUTH SEEKER, 
claims that the Liberal League platform is not comprehen. 
sive enough—does notinclude a sufficient number of planks 
—that it is a ‘‘one-idea” platform. 

Friend Wolff wili remember that when the American 
Colonies demanded independence, it was a ‘ one-idea” 
demand, all other questions for the time being becoming 
subordinate to it. When William Lloyd Garrison and his 
compeers demanded the emancipation of the slave, they 
forgot, for the time being, that any other reform was 
required. This one, they considered the vital question of 
the hour. To-day every citizen of the United States who is 
not a Christian stands unequal before the law with his 
Christian neighbor. He is compelled in many ways to pay 
tribute to a religion he does not believe; to have his chil- 
dren, at his own expense, educated into areligion he deems 
false and pernicious. He is, in fact, deprived of his relig- 
ious liberty. That is notall. There is already organized 
in this country a very large and influential party of Chris- 
tians, banded together for-the sole purpose of depriving 
Liberals of the few religious rigbts they still possess under 
the Government. Already, in various sections of the 
country, Liberals are being arrested, fined, imprisoned, and 
in some cases tortured, on account of their religious opin- 
ions, and these occurrences are becoming more and more 
common. . 

This state of things has convinced many that the question 
ofthe hour is ‘religious liberty;’ and for myself, I am 
prepared to say, that until the Liberals of the United States 
stand equal before the law in every particular with other 
citizens, I will know no other political issue than this one. 
At present, Bro, Wolff, you and I are slaves under a Chris- 
tian despotism, and until we are liberated I wil] not 
interest myself in other questions that bear on the Christan 
and Freethinker alike. 

My Liberal friend, the Liberal League platform, in my 
humble opinion, is the second declaration of American 
independence ; the three planks include the fundamental 
principles of a truly republican government : 

1. " Total separation af Church and State.” 

2. “ National Protection for National Citizens,” 

8. “ Universal Education the Basis of Universal Suffrage.” 

This I think the graudest political platform ever laid 
down in this country, and if the Liberals of America are 
wise, they will arrange themselves upon it, ina body, and 
know nothing politically but this platform until its princi- 
ples are incorporated into the Constitution of the United 
States and every man and woman, whatever may be his or 
her religious or non-religious views, stands, an American 
citizen, equal before the law with every other American 
citizen, To me all the other questions that friend 
Wolff mentions sink into insignificance compared with 
this. 

Liberals of America, be assured that there is a new ‘ irre- 


pressible conflict’? in this country, as momentous, if not 
more so, than the one recently settled by a bloody war. It 
is a conflict between Christian bigotry and religious liberty, 
which must be decided in afew years either one way or 
the other. Arid that decision will leave you slaves or free 
men. Are you prepared for the conflict, and resolved that 
it shall result in a victory for universal mental freedom 
and equal rights for al] ? H. L. GREEN, 


Answers to Inguirers, 


REPORTER. — Which daily paper in the United States has 
the largest circulation? Ans.—The New York Daily News 
has a circulation of 132,000; Zhe Sun has 100,000; The 
Herald 65,000 ; The Times 35,000 ; The Tribune 30,000; Zhe 
World 15,000.- 


J. B.—Do pagan nations date time from the supposed 
birth of Christ? Ans.—We know of no pagan nation that, 
in taking note of passing time, makes the least allusion ‘to 
the birth of Christ. Christian nations alone enjoy a 
monopoly of this luxury. - 


W. 8. B.—Please give the recipe for seidlitz powders. 
Ans.—Seidlitz mixture is composed of Rochelle salts, three 
parts; bi-carbouate of soda, one part. 
solve in about a gill of water, two drams and two scruples, 
or one hundred and sixty grains, equivalent to a dessert; 
spoonful, and in avother tumbler, and in half a gill of water, 


The following table of contents of No. 1, will givean idea 
of the scope of the work proposed. ‘‘ The Cause and Pre- 
vention of Disease,” Walter S Bartlett, M. D.; ‘A Short 
Sermon upon, Health,;” '‘ Equality of Women,” Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith ; “ Husbands and Wives,” Sara B. Chase, ME., 
D.; “Ozone, the. great, Disenfecting and Sanitary Power 
in Nature,” E, G. Cook, M. D.; ‘Poisonous Gases in Sleep- 
ing Apartments ;” ‘‘ Freaks and Follies of Fashion,” 8. IT. 
Preston ;. “Botter, Beings Needed,” S, B. C.; Ë When Con- 
ceptién becomes a Crime ;” ‘The cause of Diseased Men- 
tal Conditions,” Nelson Sizer; ‘‘ Greeting,” The N. Y. 
Physiological, Soe’y ; “ Hinte on Nursing the Sick ;” “An 
easy mode of Ozoning a sick room ;” ‘Constipation, its 
Pathology and Treatment;” ‘ Constipation During ‘Preg- 


dissolve thirty grains, or half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid; 
pour the two solutions together, and drink while efferves- 
cing. A good aperient and stomachic. 


W. L. E. D.—A friend and I have had a dispute rela- 
tive to the religious belief of Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson; 
will you please state what it is? 4s.—Mre. Thompson iz 
what may be called a conservative Liberal, in the 
broadest sense of the phrase. She has little reverence for 
ducient creeds and superstitions, but fully reveres all that 
is grand and. good. She is effectually emancipated from 
dogmas and errors, but still does not belong to the most 
radical sehool.' She is not an Atheist. She is a most geu- 
érous lady, and has given for charitable and educational 
purposes fully $100,000 ee 


Of this mixture, dis. 


assemblies being simply advisory. Bee Zell, 
wood, and Cramp’s History. 


who claimed to be defenders of that system, and were ready 
and glad to put their fellow-creatures to death in the most 


cruel manner in the name of that religion. 


H. B. L.—Please give me the origin of the Baptist Church 


—what particular Church it sprang from—the date and 
causes of its separation—also the date and cause of the sep- 


aration of the present branches fromthe parentstem, Ans, 
Although there were reveral Baptists (in the sense of im- 


mersionists), among the Albigenses, Waldenses, and the | 


followers of Wickliffe, it dces not appear that they were 
formed into a sect or faction of any importance until Mun- 
zer, Stubner, and others in Germany began their wild fanat- 
ical, seditious, murderows, Anabaptist work in the'year 
1521. The Mennonites, divided into Flandrians and Water- 
landians, are the surviving outéome of the great Anabaptist 
epidemic. They date from about 1536, and are called after 
Menno, who first organized the fanaticism into a form of 


stability. We may date the first public acknowledgement 


of the Baptisis as distinct from the Anabaptists, from their 
petition to the English Parliament in 1620. It is probable 
that those of that time were General Baptists. About 1688 
they entirely separated from the “Independents” in Eng- 
land, and set up for themselves; and having renounced 
their former baptism, they sent over one of their number to 
be immersed by one of the Dutch Auabaptists of Amser- 
dam, that he might be qualified to baptize his friends in 
Eugland after the same manner, In 1644, the Baptista be- 
gan to make a considerable figure in Eugland, and spead 
themselves into several separate congregations. But five 
years previous to that, Roger Williams foi med the first 
Baptist Church in America, at Providence. , The principal 
Baptist sects are the General, who profess the doctrine of 
universal redemption; the Particular, who adopt the doc- 
trine of particular election; the Disciples (or Campeilites), 
who reject all symbols of faith except the Bible; the 
Seventh. Day Baptists, or. Sadbatarians, who keep holy the 
seventh as against the first day of the week; the Free Wil 
Baptists, who profess the doctrine of free salvation; the 
Tunkers, who are mostly distinguished for their simplicity 
of dress and manners; the Anti Mission Baptists; the Sir- 
Principleditto ; the Winnebrennarians; and last, but not least, 
the Hard-Shells, Atone time, most of the Baptists were 
‘- ose Communion,” but have of late been fast liboralizing 
in that respect. We find Baptiste equa:ly among Calvinists . 
Arminians, Trinitarians, aud Unilsrians, so diffused have 
heen their, peculiar tem among other sects. The Baptist 
Societies of all descriptions adopt the Independent or Con- 


i form of Church government, the ecclesiastical 
gregational fo: g ; pick, Way: 


Ne 


i 


The Cinth Seeker, February 23, 1878. 


The Radical Pulpit. — 


Apoeryphal Books of the New Testament. ; 


A SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURE BY BEY. 0. B. FROTH- 
' INGHAM. 


After stating the fact that the apocryphal books 
of the New Testament are made up of various gos- 
pels, letters, and visionary revelations by the primi- 
tive fathers among the early Christians, many of 
which books we have no knowledge of excepting by 
title and occasional reference by cotemporaneous 
authors, the speaker said that he should limit his 
remarks to a few of the more important gospels 
which had net been so fortunate as to be called 
“canonical.” In the pleasant conversational tone 
which makes his afternoon tals so entertaining, he 
spoke as follows’: p 

The dates of these writings are very uncertain, 
The oldest apocryphal gospels go back no further 
than the fourth century, and the latest reach on to 
the tenth. They were all written in Greek, for pop- 
ular use entirely—not for ecclesiastical use. Their 
character is much misapprehended. The people who 
were not Christians, the so-called Infidels of the last 
century, made great account of these books, urging 
that they were of equal authority and as genuine as 
the gospels included in the New Testament, and 
that they were repressed by the orthodox authorities 
because they were dangerous to the authority of the 
Church or to the other gospels—-that they contained 
utterances or statements of fact inconsistent with 
the recognized beliefs. This has been the general 
impression circulated through the anti-Christian 
world. Every now and then we see a statement to 
the effect that if it were.only known what these 
gospels contain, the prestige of the Church would be 
overthrown. The simple facts are that the books 
are worthless, that they fell out of use by their own 
want of character, that they never had any respect 
among the dignitaries of the church. They had 
vogue in certain quarters.. There were things in 
thom that caused them to be spoken of respectfully 
at times, but as a whole, as a collection, they have 
never been respected, As to their being discarded 
or disowned by some ecclesiastical council, that of 
Nice in 325 for instance, it is doubtful whether an 
of these books were in existence at that time. The 


council of Nice did. not entertain the question of | 


the canon of the New Testament. 


These writings have been collected together and 


edited at varions times—the earlier editions in the 
dead languages. An English edition was published 
in the early part of the nineteenth century by a man 
by the name of Hone. He undertook to edit the 
apocryphal gospels in the interest of Infidelity as a 
class of books in dangerous competition with the 
New Testament. He divided them into chapters 
and gave them an extensive title, which made them 
pass tor more than they were worth. Subsequently 
to his edition, other garbled editions were published 
in England, and you may find some of them for sale 
on the shelves of antiquarian book stores, They 
were worse than Hone’s, edited withont any ability 
whatever or any knowledge of the original text, for 
the simple purpose of undermining the reputation of 
the New Testament books. The reasons why these 
apocryphal books were discarded are unknown. The 
motives for writing them were several. ; 

In the first place, there was a biographical need. 
She authentic accounts of Jesus are very scanty. 
Nothing is known of his infancy, youth, education, or 
early manhood. Next to nothing is known of the 
causes of his death, and nothing whatever of the 
stories in regard to hig resurrection or ascension, or 
what passed between these two events. These gos- 
pels were written, and there were a great many of 
thom, to fill ap these gaps—to complete, as it were, 
the biography of Jesus, to tell what the accepted 
gospels did not, and to authenticate a great many 
passages which the gospels told, leaving out the 
the testimony. - 

The parentage of Jesus, the early days of his 
childhood, whefher he went to school or not, whether 
he had companions like other children, whether he 
played like other children, whether he was brought 
up to a trade like other Jews of his time, whether he 
went into his father’s shop, how he employed his 
time, what he and the doctors talked about in the 
temple, what passed between Jesus and the devil 
whe he was tempted in the wildernuess—filling up 
the gaps in the convergation—what passed on the 
Mount of Transfiguration when he held his sacred 
interview with the spirits of Moses and Elias—all 
these matters are fully elucidated. There was more 
evidence wanted in regard to his crucifixion, his 
death, burial, and resurrection, atid the objects of 
these hooks was to supply such desiderata. Accounts 
were given of the descent of Jesus to the under world 
to Hl up the interval of time, the three days be- 
tween his crucifixion and resurrection—what became 
of him, how he went into hell, what transpired, whom 
nesnw, who was there—all this information it was 
the object of these books to give. They were writ- 
{ n with honest and earnest intent and with childlike 


| simplicity by pious Christians who felt the deficien- 


cies of the biography of Jesus. 

In those days there were no means of deciding 
upon the value of a book except by the measure. of 
its appreciation. Anybody wrote anything he 
pleased, and if a writing met a local demand, it had 
its vogue, its reputation, and its authority. It all 
depended on the welcomeit received. If it fell, then 
no matter. If it did not, then it was taken up and 
quoted, read, kept and translated; and in the’course 
of time, not a very long time either—especially if 
the welcome were cordial—it obtained a kind of 
authority. 

Secondly, there was a doctrinal reason for writ- 


‘ing. A question would arise in regard to the mirac- 


ulous birth of Jesus. The whole account must be 
written out. The midwife givesher testimony. The 
people around at the time were brought forward 
with evidence to show that Jesus was not born like 
other folks. Was his mother a virgin? That was 
a difficult pomt, you see. Consequently testimony 
was invented, with the most honest purpose in the 
world, giving the whole history of Mary; her child- 
hood, the nurture and care that was taken of the 
mother of the Christ, how and where she was 
raised, and all about her marriage to Joseph, so that 
there could be no doubt whatever on the point—the 
question as to her virginity. 

These accounts must have been written at a time 
when all these beliefs were entertained, Then, 
again, some heresy would start up that would need 
authentications. The necessary documents would be 
invented, merely for the purpose of giving credibility 
to a certain class of heresies. Another book would 
be written to meet these heresies and prove their 
falsity. 

. Considering in this way the different motives at 
work in the early centuries of the Church, you 
will see how inevitable it was that a crop of writings 
should spring up more or less legendary. 

The names of the more important and conspic- 
uous gospels I will give you; and first I shall men- 
tion the Protevangelion of James. It means the 
first gospel, the gospel about the first things, the 
childhood of Jesus, ete. James was the reputed 
brother-in-law of Jesus; he was born in wedlock 
after Jesus. This contains twenty-five short chap- 
ters. It embraces the period from the birth of 
Mary to the massacre of the innocents by Herod, 
giving simply the infancy of Christ. 

The next one I shall mention is called the Gospel 
of the Nativity. It consists of ten chapters, and 
embraces the period from the birth of Mary to the 
birth of Jesus. It guarantees Mary’s virginity up 
to the time of the birth of Jesus. 

The next gives the history from the birth of Mary 
to the arrival in Egypt—that is, when Jesus was a 
child. It embraces twenty-four chapters. 

The fourth is the history of Joseph, the father. 
Thirty-two chapters contain what purports to be his 
complete biography—his pedigree, trade, and all his 
doings to the time of his death. 

The fifth, the Gospel of the Infancy, consisting of 
fifty-five chapters, embraces the period from the 
birth of Jesus until his visit to the temple at the 
age of twelve. 

The sixth, the Gospel of Thomas, the Israelite, con- 
sisting of nineteen chapters, and carrying Jesus from 
the fifth to the twelfth year. 

ĮI have spoken of the origin of these books. They 
floated about in Christendom aimlessly for several 
hundred years. Why they were rejected it is im- 
possible to say with certainty. Most of them were 
furiously orthodox, and the biographical details, 
though extravagant in themselves, are no more so 
than many things remaining in the New Testament. 
They were probably. rejected simply because they 
were unpopular and fell out of use. They were 
dropped very much as boys and girls drop Mother 
Goose when they become of age. There was no 
ecclesiastical or theological reason for dropping them, 
As time passed on, they were mainly serviceable to 
the artists. Those of you who have gone into 
foreign galleries, or seen copies of ancient pictures 
in the print-shops, will recognize how large a place 
these apocryphal books occupied in affording sub- 
jects for art. You have seen the pictures of the in- 
terior of Joseph’s carpenter shop, with little Jesus 
playing there. You have seen the picture of Joseph 
with the budding staff which pointed him out as the 
one whom the Lord had selected as husband for the 
Virgin Mary. 

The miracle plays that you have heard of were all 
made up from the apocryphal books. They furnished 
the material in the middle ages for the amusement 
of the common people. 


It was my good fortune in 1871 to attend the pas-. 


sion play at O , and as I looked on J recognized 
all through the Apocryphal New Testament. I saw 
how the whole arrangement was simply a stringing 
together of the legends and stories taken from those 
fragments of literature. The whole village was 
devoted every winter to arranging matters for the 
play, and the priests took as much interest as any 
one. The costumes, etc., were imported from Munich. 

I will read you extracts from two or three of the 
best of these apocryphal gospels, to better show 


their precise character. I have here. an edition 
translated from the best text, and probably the most 
authentic. © g 

Here the speaker read from the Gospels of James 
the account of how Mary, at twelve years of age, 
was given over to the care of the old man, Joseph, 
who, according to the account, was already the father 
of grown up children, and a widower. This’ ‘is 
related in chapter ‘viii. Next, a passage was read 
from the first chapter of the Gospel of Thomas, 
showing- what kind of stories were invented of the 
childhood of Jesus. This chapter tells about little 
Jesus, when only. five years. old, playing by a run- 
ning stream on the Sabbath day, how he formed 
twelve sparrows from soft clay, and when repri- 
manded by Joseph for profaning the Sabbath, he 
“called to the sparrows, and said to them, ‘Go, fly . 
away; and while ye live remember me.’ So the 
sparrows fled away, making a noise.” 

Then other simple stories wére read, showing how 
Jesus puzzled his teacher Zaccheus by his knowledge 
of the prophets before he had been taught his alpha- 
bet; how he restored to life a child that had been 
poisoned by aserpent ; how he caused. another less 
fortunate youth to fall dead because he jostled him, 
and caused those to become blind who accused him 
of the act. 

The speaker then went on to say that most of the 
stress of these old writings was to establish the 
authenticity of the resurrection, and to explain ‘his . 
employment between. his crucifixion and his rising. 
This is a space of time which the New Testament 
passes over entirely. - According to the orthodox 
theory, he must have been about his father’s busi- 
ness. The tradition early gained currency ‘that 
Jesus spent that time in the under world, going 
there to preach to the spirits gone before, to deliver 
the Gospel to the eld sages lingering there and 
awaiting his coming, 

This was called Sheol, the under world, wrongly 
translated hell. Jt was a shadowy place where the 
dead flitted about like shades, joyless and sorrow- 
less, waiting for the time when the message of the 
resurrection should come to them, when those who 
were willing to receive Christ should rise out of 
Sheol into blessedness. This story is told in all its 
details in the Gospel of Nicodemus, he being one of 
the influential people among the Jews who be- 
friended Jesus. This passage is perhaps the finest 
as a work of art of any in the whole apocryphal 
literature. 

A portion of the first chapter of Nicodemus was 
read, ` describing the appearance of Jesus before 
Pilate, and the tearing down of the standards in 
the hands of ensigns; and this was followed. by 
reading the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of Nico- 
demus, describing the descent of Jesus into Sheol, 
the breaking of the gates of brass and the bars of 
iron, and the final victory over Satan—-a passage 
which the speaker declared to be worthy of Dante. 


‘Mr. Teed and Hydrogen. 


Mr. TEED, Dear Sir: You assert that it is inconsistent 
to use the term hydrogen, signifying water-producer, if 
that is not its real meaning; that I ought to give it its 
proper name. I have no ‘desire to quibble about mere 
names. The term hydrogen does not deceive or mystify 
the scientist; he knows that it indicates the main constitu- 
ent of water, and is therefore content in the general use of 
the word, 

In alluding to the experiment with the gun-barrel, you 
ask me to prove that ‘‘the oxygen and hydrogen is the 
substance composing the force.” I deem it 9 sufficient 
answer to reply that the experiments I suggested are 
accepted as positive proofs of the composition of water by 
all modern chemists, especially the experiment of the decom- 
position of water by electricity, which is not open to the 
objections you have raised against the former experiment— 
objections, however, destitute of any real force and unde- 
serving serious consideration. As evidence of my asser- 
tious, I call your attention to a work on chemistry edited 
by John Attfield, Ph. D., F. C. S., Professor of Practical 
Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
and member of colleges in Europe and America too numer- 
ous to mention at this time, published by Henry C. Lea, 
Philadelphia, 1871. This work is a text-book in the New 
York College of Pharmacy. I extract from page 18 as fol- 
lows: “ Hydrogen is obtainable from its commonest com- 
pound, water, by the agency of hot zine or iron, or by the 
action of either of these metals on cold diluted sulphuric 
acid,” Page 20: ‘The composition of water can be proved 
analytically as well as synthetically, a current of electricity 
decomposing it into its constituent gases, twice as much 
hydrogen as oxygen by volume being produced.” . 

The complimentary phrases applied to me of “a fossil of 
the old school,” and a ‘‘ fool,” and as one advocating an 
“effete theory,” don’t disturb me, Iam in good company, | 
while you are alone in the advocacy of your pet theories. 

In conclusion, I request, if you deem this deserving of 
an answer, that you will confine your remarks, as far‘as 
possible, to a statement of facts and authorities, It would | 
be desirable, I think, to mention the names of the evolu- 
tionists who have ‘‘set aside the effete chemistry of the“ 
past three hundred years”—which, of course, includes = 
modern chemistry.as well. — C W.B. Sicenas, | 

HATRED never ceases by hatred, but by love ; this ig the ` 
everlasting law. ga eT a 
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“Tt happened one day that one of these false proph- 
eta, named Sedecias, seeing himself contradicted by 


Religions Views of a Romish Priest. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus 


AND HIS MANIFOLD AND WONDROUS ADVENTURES 
IN THE LAND OF COSMOS,’ 


FROM AN ANTIQUE MS, (EVIDENTLY INSPIRED), DIS- 
COVERED BY L N. FIDEL, IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
A, HOOK, ESQ. f 


Introductory Remarks by the Discoverers. 


‘We read the wondrous discoveries of a Tischen- 
dorf. Fired by a noble ambition, we determined to 
exceed or die! We have exceeded and ‘shall die, 
_ but we shall also live! Long after the tall- grass 

shall wave over our honored graves shall-we live in 
the memory of our fellows! ; 
We said to ourselves, Surely this Tischendorf can- 
not have discovered all the manuscripts; there must be 
others left; there must at the least be one more; one 
for us to discover; one perhaps ‘of greater moment 
to the world even than the one he discovered. Pro- 
foundly saturated with this impression, we instantly 
set about filing our unpaid bills? Wee-were not pos- 
sessed of a sufficient number. We procured others, 
We collected many huge bundles, and. carefully, yet 
hastily, we filed them. Thus qualified, we rushed. off 
to the convent—the convent immortalized bythe 
labors of a Tischendorf, and of ourselves! Alas! 
our absence was mourned by all our friends. * Those 
of them whe had furnished us with the unpaid bills 
were inconsolable. Borne down with griefs, they 
mourned as those without hope, and refused to be 
comforted. How they prayed for our: safety and 
our return! But enough of sorrow; let us proceed. 
We drew near the convent. We sawit. We gazed 
in mute delirium upon its illustrious and venerable 
walls. Ha! a man approached us! He drew 
nearer. We bid our beating hearts be still. He 
carried something in his hand! Ye gods! what was 
it? Was it a manuscript? No, it was an iron ves- 
sel, such a one as is used for the carrying of ashes. 
For a moment we were irresolute; but our courage 
quickly returned. We looked at each other. We 
glared aloud! By intuition, by inspiration led, we 
rushed upon the man, and overturned him! The 
vessel was full to the brim with ashes; yea, pressed 
down and running over! Like famishing ghouls we 
dug into them with our fingers; dug until the ends 
thereof were red. with crimson gore! But our 
reward was full, and great, and glorious, and fat! 
Oh, Jupiter Pluvius, how fat it was! At the bottom 
of the vessel was a manuscript!!! We laughed, we 
shouted, we yelled with unspeakable joy. We threw, 
our hats into the clouds, and they NEVER came back. 
‘We danced upon an empty stomach! The owner of 
. the stomach—he whom we had overturned—made 
violent objections! The wretch, the craven, the 
ineffable dolt! Bitter and breathless punches we 
heaped upon him, and at length we silenced him and 
danced in peace! Presently we examined our treas- 
ure, Death, desolation, and despair! it was incom- 
plete! We were speechless, and we howled with 
many and very grievous howlings. We shrieked 
until the echoes of Lebanon awoke! It availed us 
nothing, no, not anything. The manuscript was still 
incomplete. Ha! we said, We will awake the man, 
mayhap he can tell of the remainder. The dolt re- 
fused to open his eyes! Yea, though we kicked him 
untiringly, and with unflagging zeal battered him with 
the iron vessel, did he yet remain silent! We said, 
We will awake him or perish; we will move the 
vast heavens, the green earth, and the portly Lord 
Mayor or do it. We nerved ourselves for the effort 
and yelled ferociously. At the terrific, appalling 
sound every button departed, and the welkin and 
the vesper bell rang again. Buttonless we could 
shout better,.and we shouted. At the hideous, 
clamor the birds of the air fell down. dead with 
fright; the convent reeled to and fro and fell 
through into the cellar, and the heavens were rent 
asunder! We looked up, and lo ! there was some- 
thing coming down! The heavens were indeed rent, 
asunder and manuscripts were falling through the 
opening! Swiftly they descended and fell around ns, 
a mountain, a very Alp of manuscripts! Joyfully we 
we began the ascent—the ascent of the mountain of 
manuscripts. Covered with glory, and dust, and 
creeping things whose legs were inuumerable, we at 
last gained the summit. We sang three Te Deums, 
and began a fourth. Suddenly we saw a manuscript 
that was incomplete. We threw ourselves upon it, we 
clutched it and each other, and rolled to the foot of 
the mountain. With a trepidation vast, immense, we 
brushed away the cobwebs and gazed in rapture upon 
our treasure. It was the missing portion’ of the’ man- 
uscript we had found, ‘in the iron ‘vessel 1: “Fearful 
lest wë should be robbed of the glory due to üs; we 
instantly fled. Breathless we arrived in England— 
London—Fleet Street! With an’ nintutierable “joy 
‘and a pride unspeakablé, we place ‘the invaluable, 
the ‘precious, the priceless’ manuécripts before: an’ 
admiring, a discerning, a MucH-BELIEVING ‘public, 
Farewell, < [tö BE CONTINUED.] OBER 


' GooD people shine from afar, like the snowy mountains; 
bad people are.not seen, like arrows shot by night, 


+ 


another of his tribe, called Micheas, smote the latter 
‘on the cheek, saying to him, humorously, “I should 
like to know by what means. the spirit of God has 
left me to go over to thee.” = m0 C 0o in 
< Bat. how could these pretended miracles be wit- 
nesses of the truth, since it is quite clear that they 
never happened? ‘or it should be ascertained: 1st. 
Whether those who are said to be the authors of 
those narratives are really such; 2d. Whether they . 
were men of probity, worthy of belief, wise and 
enlightened, and whether they were not prejudiced 
in favor of those of whom they speak in such lauda- 
tory. terms; 3d. Whether they had well examined 
and considered beforehand all the circumstances of , 
the facts they record—-whether they had a thorough 
knowledge of such facts, and recorded them faith- 
fully; 4th. Whether the books or ancient annals 
that record all these. great miracles have not been 
tampered with, falsified, and corrupted, in the course 
of time, as has been the case with so many others. — 

If we consult Tacitus, and a number of other cele- 
brated ‘historians, on the subject of Moses and his 
people, the Jews, we will find that they were re- 
garded as a nation of thieves and robbers. Astrology 
and magic being at that period the only sciences in 
vogue, and as Moses was, it’ is said, well versed in 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, it was not difficult for . 
him to inspire in the breasts of the children of Jacob, 
rusti¢ and ignorant as they were, a sentiment of 
veneration for and attachment to his person, nor 
to léad them to embrace, in the misery in which 
they.found themselves, the yoke he desired to im- 
pose. upon thém. AJ this is quite different from 
what both the Jews and the Christians would have’ 
us believe. By what certain rule are we enabled to 
determine why we should give credence to the latter 
rather than the former? Assuredly, there is no likely 
reason for so doing. 

There is likewise as little certainty, even as little 
likelihood, touching the miracles to be found in the 
New, Testament, as in those of the Old, to be able to 
fulfill the above conditions. It would be useless to 
advance that the annals which record the facts con- 
tained in the Gospels have ever been regarded as 
holy, and sacred—that they have been faithfully 
(handed down without any alteration of the truths 
contained in them—since it is perhaps for these very 
reasons that they should be locked upon with suspi- 
cion, and would be all the more altered and cor- 
rupted by mėn who hope to profit by them ; the usual 
habit ot the authors who transcribe this species of 
ann ; g or history, being to add, retrench, or change 
| whatever they please, to suit their own design or inter- 
est. | And this nót even the Christians themselves can — 
deny ; since—without mentioning numerous other 
{grave and learned personages who have acknowl- 
jedged ‘the ‘additions, the retrenchments, and the 
| falsifications’ which have been practiced at various 
times and seasons on what they are pleased to call 
sacred’ history—their own Saint Jerome, a famous 
doctor among them, explicitly says in divers por- 
tiong of his prologues that they have been corrupted 
and .falsified—they being already in his day in the 
j hands’ of ‘all ‘sorts’ of persons who added to or re- 
‘trenched from them anything they pleased—and this 
| to such an extent, he says, that there were as many dif- 
ferent versions extant as there were different copies. 
(See; his prologues to Paulier, his preface on Joshua, 
that on the Gospels to Pope Damasus, his epistle to 
Galéate, his preface on Job, that on the Psalms 
dedicated to Paul and Eustachius, etc.) ; 

+ With regard to the books of the Old Testament 1n 
particular, Esdras, priest of the law, bears witness 
himself of having corrected and restored, as a whole, 
the pretended sacred books of his law, many of 
which had been lost, and more of which had been 
corrupted, He divided them into twenty-two books, 
according to the number of letters m the Hebrew 
alphabet, and composed several others, the doctrines 
contained in which could be communicated to none 
but the wise men. If these books were some of them 
Jost and more of them corrupted, as both Esdras and 
the learned Jerome have so explicitly declared in so 
many places, there can then be no certainty with 
regard to their contents; and as for what Esdras. 
says of having corrected them and restored them as 
a whole by the inspiration of God himself, there can 
be no certainty of that, either, seemg that any im- 
postor could affirm as much. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Last Wil and Testament of Jean Meslier, 


CURATE OF ‘THE’ ROMISH CHURCH IN FRANCE, WHOSE 
VIEWS UPON THEOLOGY WERE NOT PUBLISHED 
TO THE WORLD UNTIL AFTER HIS DEATH. 


Proof the Second continued. 
But nothing is more easy than to refute such rea- 
sonings or to demonstrate the fallacies of such 
testimonies. For, in the first place, the arguments 
that. our Christians draw from their pretended 
grounds of credibility may serve equally to the 
establishing of ‘either a truth or a lie; seeing, 
in fact, as we do, that theré is no creed, however 
false, that does not pretend to rest itself upon like 
grounds of credibility; not one that does not pretend 
that its doctrine is sound and true, and which, at 
least in its own way, does not condemn all vice and 
commend the practice of all virtue. There is not 
one that has not had its learned and zealous defend- 
ers who have suffered persecution for the defense 
and maintenance of its dogmas; and finally, not one 
that does not pretend to have had prodigies and mira- 
cles wrought in its favor, The Mohammedans, the: 
Indians, the pagans, allege such in favor of their re- 
spective religions, as well as the Christians. If our 
Christians pride themselves so much on their prophe- 
cies and miracles, the heathen do not pride them- 
selves one whit less on theirs. hus it happens that 
any advantage which might be derived from these 
pretended grounds of credibility are likewise to be 
found in about equal proportion in all other creeds 
‘whatsoever. i 
This being the case, as the study of all history and 
the practices of all creeds and religions show it to 
be, it follows, evidently, that those pretended grounds 
of credibility to which our Christians attach so much 
importance are put forth equally by all other creeds 
whatsoever, and consequently cannot be regarded. as 
sure and certain proofs and testimonies of the truth 
of either their creed or of that of any other. The 


con are ee 


which he was regarded a 1 , 
fanatic and an impostor, Josephus, the Jewish his- 
torian, after having spoken of the greatest miracles 
said to have been accomplished in favor of his nation 
and his religion, forthwith diminishes our faith with 
regard to these, and even renders them suspicious, 
by saying that each and all are at liberty to believe 
as.much or as little as they like of his statements— 
a sure. sign that he had but slight belief in them 
himself. ‘his is why the most judicious regard all 
such tales and legends as so many fabulous narra- 
tives, 
All that can be said upon this subject distinctly 
roves that these pretended miracles can be equally 
imagined in favor of what is false and vicious as in 
favor of what is just and true. And this can be 
proved by the testimony of what the Christians 
themselves call the Word of God and by the testi- 
mony of him they worship ; for their books, which 
they say contain the word of God, and Christ him- 
self, hom they worship as God-made ‘man, set 
down and affirm that not only are there false proph- 
ets—that is to say, impostors who proclaim them- 
selves sent of God, and who speak in his name-—but 
further sét down and affirm that these impostors do 
‘work, and will continue to work, such prodigious 
miracles that even the just will come near being-de- 
ceived and led astray. (See the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, chap. xxiv, verses 5, 11, and others.) 


Pror. TYNDALL, in the last of his six lectures recently 
delivered in the Royal Institution, London, gave his juvenile 
audience a very clear idea of the difference between visible 
and invisible heat. Light is the result of waves of luniinif- - 
erous ether; which strike against the retina, Hestis also - 
the result of ether waves, but we do not require, of course, 
any special organ to feel them. Heat waves, which give 

j also the sensation of light, produce what is called visible 

| heat. Heat waves which do not effect a sensation of light 
produce what is known as invisible heat. The illustrations 
were admirable, as usual. — 


Moreover, these pretended miracle-workers coulis 
iis to believe in their works and to utterly-disbelieve| Hx» who ia thoughtful, blameless, dwells alone, does his 
stroy- | duties, if free from desire has attained the highest end— 


n those of the opposite party, thus mutually de 
ng one the other, a - 


him indeed I çal! a Brakmans. 
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“ Political Organization.” 


In our last issue appeared an article under this 


heading, to which we did not have time to append a 
It seems to us that brother 


Wolff struck the key-note for true reformative polit- 


few words in response. 


ical action. Our political parties are as corrupt as 


they can ke. 


to the dogs,” or to political and financial degradation, 
as rapidly as a people can. It is time for honest, 


earnest men to act in concert and make herculean 


efforts to save our country from shipwreck and ruin. 


O that an HONEST MAN’S PARTY could be inaugu- 
rated ; that every Liberal in the land would join it ; 
and that the number of honest men might increase 
eat curse of our 
nation is moral and political dishonesty. It is in- 
Almost 
everybody, especially the ruling spirits of the coun- 
try, is seeking to gain advantages over somebody 
else, and to take from society more than they give 
Our Christian civilization has proved a failure ; 
our country is paralyzed, and the cities are reeking 


ten-fold—yea, fifty-fold! The 


grained in the very natures of the people. 


it. 


in dishonesty, corruption, and villainy. Priests and 


their followers, rulers and the masses, are alike in 
the great pit of national and moral fraud.: If this is 
the best Christianity can do, it is time it was E 
it succeeds no better in saving our souls—and it will 
not—than it has in securing our national prosperity 
and happiness, it is to be feared that we are all 


carded and something better taken in its place. 


doomed to the “ demnition bow-wows” sure enough! 


But let men learn to be honest in a private capacity 
and in a public capacity. Honesty, a rare virtue in 
these days, is a thousand times better as the governing 


motive power of a people than all the cunning, 


sharpness, and political dishonesty that ever was 
precueed, We must begin at the foundation, and 

e honest in a private capacity first, and then in 
whatever public capacity we may be called upon to 
Let us not try nor hope to gain justification nor 
happiness by the good deeds of another, but of our 


fill. 


own. If it is commendable for another to be honest 
and true and noble, it is equally as grand and good 
for every man to do what is true and honest, 
ishness is an essential qnality in the human breast, 


and leads to exertions necessary for our present and 


future well-being; but the people have fostered it 


too much. They have too much made it the leading 


incentive to all our actions and conduct. We care 


too much for self, and not enough for others; we are 
too willing to benefit ourselves at the expense of 


others. If we would all learn to be half as anxious 
for the good of others, and for the general good, as 
we are for our own, the world would be immensely 
the better for it. In promoting the happiness of 
others we increase our own. It is the best men who 
study the general good and the good of their fellows 
as much as their own. O that we had far more hon- 
est men, good men, true men! It matters little 
what their theological views may be if they are only 
actuated by the higher principles of manhood and 
good-will to the human race. O that we were able 
to fill the ranks of our leaders, rulers, and law-makers 
with this class of men! 

O for an honest political party, governed by hon- 
est purposes! Can such a one be organized, in 
which demagogues and political tricksters will not 
be able to gain control? Is not the object worthy 
of an earnest effort to accomplish it? Let those who 
think so be willing to co-operate and move forward 
in unison. With friend Wolff, we think the Liberal 
League has most commendable objects, but it does 
not meet the most vital questions of the day. As 
important as its provisions are, others are more ur- 
gently demanded. 

Shall the Liberals of the United States unite in 
political action? is a question that must soon be 
decided. We would answer this question in the 
affirmative. We can number, in the aggregate, hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters, and though we may not 
alone be able to fill places of trust and public serv- 
ice, united we may wield a powerful influence in that 
direction. Can we not run on the broad ground of 
honesty and equality, and induce many thousands to 
join us? Friends, what shall be the response ? 

We regret that an error in the address of friend 
J. B. Wolff escaped attention in our last. It is 920 
F street, Washington, and not L street, as given. 


Dishonesty and incompetency are the 
-qualities that rule our country, and we are “going 


Self- 


The Great Religions of the World.—Continued. 


It ia bat proper that a little consideration should be 
devoted to the religion of the Roman people. Though 
they borrowed their gods mostly from the Grecians, 
their religion was essentially different, inasmuch, ag their 
characteristics were unlike the Grecians. The laiter 
were poetical, witty, and fond of pleasure and mirth; the 
former were a matter-of-fact people, who looked more to 
utility than to imagery and fancy. The same difference was 
observable in the characteristics attributed to their gods, 
The gods of Olympus engaged in festive eports, and sought 
amusement and pleasure, whereas the gods of Rome were 


‘| practical, not theoretic; prosaic, not poetic; earnest and 


serious, not gay and sportive. Herein was exemplified the 
general rule that the gods of a people partake of the nature 
and characteristics of the people who devise them and 
worship them. If the makers of the gods are jovial and 
happy, so will be their gods; if, on the other hand, they are 
grave and taciturn, so will be their gods; if they are war- 
like, cruel, and revengeful, their gods will possess the 
same qualities. The gods of Rome, says Hegel, are not 
human beings, like those of Greece, but sullen, malicious 
gods made by the understanding, even when borrowed 
from Greek story. They were worshiped, also, in the inter- 
est of the practical understanding as givers of earthly for- 
tune. The worship of the Romans was utilitarian wor- 
ship, and not one of love or emotion. The religion of Rome 
was areligion of the State, and with the Romans Church 
and State were thoroughly united. The religion of the 
Roman people has been aptly termed a religion of the 
State. The church of Rome contained little of dogmas or 
doctrines. Its truths were aimed to be taught by spec. 
tacles and ceremonies, and this principle was frequently 
carried to the point of severity., 

Jupiter was the chief god of the Romans, and was con. 
sidered the ‘‘ Father of Heaven,” and ‘ Father of Light.” 
Many temples were erected to him under different appella- 
tions, as Optimus Maximus, Imperator, Victor, Invictus, 
Stator, Predator, Triumphator, and Urbis Custos. He 
was regarded as the supreme god over all. 

Juno and Minerva were goddesses of the imperial order 
and ranked with Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill. Juno was 
the queen of heaven, and the goddess of womanhood, 
while Minerva was the goddess of wisdom, intellectual. 
ity, and learning. Thus, the trinity, among the Romana, 
consisted of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and in them are 
to be discovered some of the characteristics ascribed to the 
Christian trinity. 

Among the most noticeable gods of Rome may be 
named the Sabine god, Janus, the god who presided over 
beginnings and endings, openings and shuttings. It was 
for him was named the month of January, which begins 
our year. 

Among the subordinate deities were Vertumnus, Faunus, 
Vesta, Apollo, etc,; and as gods representing the powers 
of nature, they had Bol, the sun; Luna, the moon; Mater 
Matuta, mother of day; Tempestates, of storms and tem- 
pest; Vulcanus, an old Italian deity; Fontus, the god of 
fountains; Neptunus, of the ocean, etc. They also had 
Tellus, Saturnus, Ops, Mars, Silvanus, Terminus, Ceres, 
Liber, Flora, Pomona, Pales: etc. 

The religious worship of the Romans was ceremonial and 
elaborate, consisting of sacrifices, prayers, and festivals, of 
which they had alarge number. Their year was full of 
festivals, which were dedicated to their several deities, and 
in the observance of which, they were scrupulous. They 
also had days of purification, atonement, etc. They 
regarded themselves as a very religious people. They had 
an abundance of priests, sometimes denominated Flamens, 
and were devoted to their special deities. One order of the 
priesthood was called Salii, and from early times were 
called priests of Mars. The Luperci were another order. 
There is no doubt but that the masses were sufficiently 
taxed to support their ecclesiastical gentry. 

The Vestal Virgins were an order of young ladies whose 
office it was to tend the fire of Vesta, and prevent the evil 
omen of its extinction, They were selected when very 
young; and were required to serve thirty years; they hada 
large revenue, and enjoyed the highest honors, and to strike 
them was a capital offense. If a criminal about to be exe- 
cuted met one of them, his life was spared. Dignitaries 
of the State were required to pay them honor. They assist- 
ed at theatres, feasts, and public entertainments, Their 
presence was supposed to ensure peace and prosperity. 
They prepared the sacred cakes, took part in the sacrifices, 
and took charge of the holy serpent, feeding him, etc., ete. 

The Augurs were a class of prophets who were appealed 
to about events to take place. They made their calcu- 
lations by omens and signs. The Romans when at 
prayer covered their heads so that no sound of evil augury 
might be heard. They had many forms of prayers and 
they were required to be repeated three times to be efi- 
cacious. 

The Romans as religionists possessed a great amount of 
liberality. While they were closely wedded to their own 
gods, they were entirely tolerant toward the gods of those 
who went to reside among them. Whether Jew or Gentile, 
they were perfectly willing they should enjoy their religious 
preferences and worship their god or gods as they chose. 
They did not persecute other religioniste because they did 
not bow down and worship the same gods they did. In 
this respect, they were a good example for the devotees of 
some other religious systems. . 

The decay of the Roman religion was commensurate 


with the decay of their nationality, In fact, as a rule, the 
religion of no people has outlived the national life of that 
people. Allin all, thera have been much worse systema of 
religion in the world than the old Roman, even as there 
have been worse systems of civilization. 

[TO AR coNTINUED.! 


Open Letter to D. M. Bennett, No. 2. 


Dear Biz: When I wrote you my private lettersasd the 
communication in THE TRUTH SEEKER of Dec. 8, 1877, I 
expressed my opinion and appreciation of what I thought 
you were doing for the cause of Liberalism, and I was will- 
ing to help you with hand and heart. But you have com- 
pelled me to change my opinion by your wrangling criticisms 
and your peculiar way of slandering other editors who do 
not say amen to everything you say, and by misconstruing 
good endeavors. If you had followed the kind advice of B. 
F. Underwood—in your paper of Janu. 19, 1878—and others, 
you would have abstained from publishing another vitu- 
perative editorial, wherein you display a great deal of vanity 
in the lowest form of slander, ‘‘contemptious pity ” for the 
“ average of editors,” and manifest more speculation and 
jealousy than Liberalism. As you have referred to personal 
matters between you and your ‘'average editors,” please 
answer the following questions: 

1. Did you act in accordance with the advice of Mr. Asa 
K. Butts regarding the introduction and circulation of Tur 
TRUTH SEEKER ? 

2. Did you use the mail list of The Index when your sheet 
was started? and who got it for you? 

3. Did you give us a true statement of the conversation 
with Messrs. McKesson & Robbins in your communication 
“ Off the Track,” published in The Index of Jan. 31, 1878? 
and did Mr. Robbins say if another pariy (named at the 
time) would codperate, they would also ? o ee 

4, When Mr. Abbot says that ' Anthony Comstock, hav- 
ing been provedgunfit to exercise the great powers of his 
present appointment by manifest abuse of them to purposes 
of bigoted persecutions for opinion’s sake, ought to be sum- 
marily dismissed, and that the possibility of similar abuses 
of authority in the future ought to be effectually guarded 
against by strict and precise legislative provisions,” and 
other good kind advice, what motive have you to charge 
The Index with ‘‘an effort is apparently .made to defend 
Anthony Comstock?” i 

5. Have you in all your various denunciaticns ogainst 
Comstock, with which you have bored the readers ot THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, and almost made a martyr of Comstock, 
said so much against him and his transaction as Abbot does 
in that short sentence ? 

6. If Mr. Abbot or any editor or citizen had used such 
means to circulate a petition as you are charged with by 
Messrs. McKesson & Robbins in the New York Tribune of 
January 8, 1878, would you not consider it your imperative 
duty as a moral Liberal editor, to make inquiry and to use 
your best efforts to guard the reputation of true Liberalism 
either against the charge or the cffense ? 

7. Did Col. Robert G. Ingersoll have to pull the wires in 
the office of the ‘‘Postmaster-General and other dignita- 
ries,” and was a hint from Washington to the District-Attor- 
ney necessary ? 

8. Can and ought a protege to influence United States’ 
dignitaries to change an existing law and the decision of a 
district attorney who ought to be competent to judge 
whether a person should be tried or not ? 

6. Will you not try to abstain from your harshness and 
irreverence, and from misrepresentations of those who feel 
kind towards you, and are true to the good cause, and not 
over-rate your doings, influenced perhaps by vanity and 
silly flattery? Task you not "from reverence for ancient 
legends, myths, and dogmas,” or a belief in a Christ, or 
“gods and demi-gods,” but for your, and for genuine Lib- 
eralism’s, and for humanity’s sake, Sincerely, 

Cari H. Horscn, M.D. 

Dover, N. H., February 10, 1878. 


AN OPEN Repiy.—Although our correspondent mani. 
fests a not very friendly feeling towards us, and though 
some of his questions are almost impertinent, not to say 
insolent, we will endeavor to answer them in as amiable a 
spirit as possible. We doubt net we have faults that are 
more or less apparent to our readers, among which per- 
haps tanity is conspicuous, but we try 10 be governed by 
upright motives, and our aims are to work in promoting 
the general good. We have felt that some of our brother 
editors have acted very meanly towards us, and that without 
cause. We have felt that they have endeavored to blast 
our reputation and to bring us into disgrace in the eyes of 
the Liberals of the country.. We have been stung to the 
quick by this ungenerous treatment, and it is quite possible 
that while smarting under the consciousness of such treat- 
ment we have been a trifle. bitter and severe, but we 
hope we have not been unjust. Far be it from us to cen- 
sure our friend for the partiality he evinces for his favor- 
ite. He has a perfect right to exercise his preference, anu 
we would be the last person in the world to deprive him of 
it. Now for replies to his interrogatories, and as they are 
extremely direct and personal, we will answer them in the 
same personal manner : 

1. I did not act in accordance with advice from Mr. Asa 
K. Butts regarding the introduction and circulation of 
TBE TRUTA SEEBKER. I started it and circulated it before I 
ever knew him or had received a letter from him. He has 
never attempted to advise me or control me. 

2. I might have used a part of the mail list of The Index, 
though I cannot say positively that I did. I obtained liste 
of names from several friends which I made a slight use of 
to the extent of sending out a limited number of sample 
copies, and for no other purpose. I had the list of The 
Teonoclast, The Radical, and several smaller lists. Among 
six thousand names furnished by & friend, I presume was 
a portion of The Index list, but the party had a right to the 
possession of the names, and I obtained them in an honor- 
able, legitimate way. I certainly did not steal them. Idid 
not obtain them as The Index list, nor did T ever attempt to 
induce a patron of The Index to leave the support of that 


paper. f ; 
3, I gave a true statement of the conversation I had with 
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Mr. Robbins so far as my memory served me. He did say 
to me that he would codperate with me by allowing the 
firm name to remain on the circular if a certain other party 
would do so. After I so explicitly stated this case, two or 
three times before this, it seems hardly necessary for friend 
Horsch to put this question. If he did not believe me 
then, probably he will not now. He will, of course, do 
as he pleases in the matter. 

4, This is a long question—if it is a question—and not 
extremely clear. My motives were laudable, so far as I am 
able to judge, In a five-column article Mr. Abbot not only 
applauded and sustained Comstock but he endeavored to 
destroy the force of the petition to Congress I had circu- 
lated to be signed for the repeal or modification of the 
unconstitutional Comstock laws. Swhsequently he intro- 
duced into his editorial columns an advertisement unfavor- 
able to myself, for the purpose of showing to his readers 
that I had been guilty of forgery and falsebood, giving 
this as another reason why -the petition should not be 
signed. This I regard as unfraternal, unkind, and un- 
manly. : 

5. I will leave Dr. Horsch and others to answer this 
question. I certainly have said some things about Com- 
stock that Mr. Abbot has not said, but I will not pretend 
that I have said it as well or as tersely as he would have 
done. I only did my best. It is true he has talked on 
both sides of the Comstock question, while I have occupied 
but one side. E 

6. If Mr. Abbott had gotten up a petition calling for 
action of Congress, and hac done precisely as’ I did, I 
should not have lifted my voice or pen to oppose his 
efforts. I think I should have treated him much more 
kindly than he has me. , 

7. This question is stated unfairly. Col. Ingersoll did 
not ‘ pull wires” nor do anything inthe slightest degree 
improper.. He simply sent copies of the two tracts upon 
which I was arrested and indicted to the Post-cffice De- 
partment and asked the question whether it was the pur- 
pose of the Department to prosecute persons for sending 
such matter through the mails. He took occasion also to say 
that he should defend my case uot only before the District 
Court here, but before the country ; but there was no pull- 
ing of wires in the matter. Col. Ingersoll may be regarded 
as a straightforward man, and in my opinion took the cor- 
rect view of the situation. Abbot, Peterson, and Payne 
saw fit-to take up on the other side—the side of “purity,” 
perhaps—but I will leave it with my readers to decide 
which was nearest right. I obtained this information in 
reference to Col. Ingersoll direct, and Dr. Horsch can rely 
upon it that it is correct. 

8. “ United States dignitaries ” can be and are influenced 
by various circumstances and individuals, sometimes for 
good, sometimes for ill. It is certainly to be desired that 
they may be influenced by no worse not more mercenary 

‘person than Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll. 

9. I shall endeavor at all times to perform my duty and 
do the work I have in hand according to the best 
judgment I possess, I shall always claim the right to 
express myself frankly and plainly, even though to some 
persons who are but partially out of the bonds of supersti- 
tion I may be considered a trifle ‘‘irreverent.” I shall 
try to do nothing really wrong, but I shall not feel it 
obligatory upon me to gauge my conduct or my language 
by any standard or regulation prescribed by F. E. Abbot 
or any other person, even the propounder of these 
conundrums. Had my questioner asked if I would be a 
good boy and not be so naughty as to deviate in thought or 
language from the course so ably and so kindly marked out 
by The Index,” it would have been as pertinent as the ques- 
tion he did put, and as respectful to myself. I may over- 
rate what I do, and may be ‘‘inflamed by vanity and silly 
flattery ” but I shall continue to use my feeble abilities to 
show up the errors of the past, point out the duties of the 
present and future, and do all in my power to advocate the 
constitutional rights and liberties of American citizens. 
Icannot expect my style will please all, nor that every one 
will approve of just what I say and do on every occasion, 
but I hope to meet the appreciation and commendation of 
a majority of American Liberals, and those who condemn 
my efforts and objects have the privilege of taking as little 
stock in them as they please. 

Hoping my friend will fee] satisfied with my replies to bis 
queries, I am respectfully and fraternally, : 

D. M. Benner. 


Mrs. CLARA NEYMAN gave a most interesting discourse 
last Sunday afternoon in Science Hall before ihe Church 
„of Humanity. Her subject was ‘‘ What Shall be the Relig- 
ion of the Future ?” : She took a comprehensive survey of 
the religions that have existed in the world, with their mys- 
ticisms, supernaturalism, and absurdities, and afterwards 
marked out in beautiful language what should be the true 
religion of the future, which should be the Religion of Hu- 
mantiy, the religion that will aim to make our felléw-beings 
better and happier, a religion that will transfer our duties 
and reverence from an imaginary being above the clouds to 
our brothers and sisters all around us. By following out 
the inculcations of this religion, a paradise might be made. 
of this vale of tears. Mrs. Neyman is prepared to lecture 
before Liberal societies in various parts of the country and 
at reasonable prices. . Address, 97 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


‘James W.. STILLMAN addressed the Spiritualists at Har- 
vard Hall, in this city, on Sunday evening last, on -the 
ubject of ‘Reform in Education-” He discussed the 


isa hard time for publishers. 


subject from the materialistic standpoint, advocating an 
entire reconstruction of the present educational system, 
urging the claims of pure science, and the total abolition 
of all purely theological instruction. 
listened to with marked attention, and was well received 
by the audience. 


Let it be remembered that every new subscriber whose 
name is sent infor THE TRUTA SEEKER is a helper in the 
good cause of hunan progress. Every one who can add a 
name to the list of truth seekers is doing agood deed. 
Price, $3.00 a year, $1.50 for six months, $1 for four 
months, or 25 cents-per month, Almost any person can 
try it forafew months. Remember, to new subscribers, for 
$8.50 we send the paper one year and a copy of the 
‘*Humphrey-Bennett Discussion,” or ‘‘ Thirty. Discussions 
and Bible Stories,” or ‘‘The Truth Seeker Collection.” 
For $5.00 we will send the paper one year and ‘' The 
World's Sages, Thinkers, and Reformers,” or “ Analysis of 
Religious Belief,” by Lord Amberley, or Thomas Paine’s 
great works in one volume, or four volumes of ‘‘ The Truth 
Seeker Tracts,” bound in cloth, and all sent postage free. 
Let ns have afew hundred more names upon these terms. 


Maria MONK AND HER AwrUL DISCLOSURES, a new and 
revised edition. being No. 9 of the Holy Cross Series, we 
have now in the press. It will be ready to send outins few 
days. This work gives an interesting insight into convents 
and convent life, exposing the evils committed in the name 
of sanctity and holiness. 200 pages; paper 50 cents; cloth 
75, including postage. For sale at this < flice. 


“THE MOTERER or HARLOTS,” or Popery dissected, being 
No. 2 of the Holy Cross Series, isin preparation and will 
be out in two or three weeks. Over 200 pages; paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents, postage included. Orders are in 
order. 


Just READY.—‘' Priestly Celibacy,” and "Sister Lucy and 
Her Awful Disclosures,” being numbers 10 and 11 of the 
Holy Cross Series. Prices, 15 and 10 cents respectively. 


W. F, Jamison has been debating with Elder W. J. 
Orem (Adventist), in Pleasanton, Kansas. Elder Orem 
told Mr. Stephen Decker, ‘‘ You promised me that I would 
meet a gentleman in Mr. Jamieson, and I have.” Liberals 
can afford to be gentlemen in debate as elsewhere. 


. Bro. Moses HULL lectured Jast Sunday evening at Harry 
Hills. Subject, “ God’s Revelition— What It Is and -What 
It Is Not.” It was listened to with much attention and 
interest. On to-morrow evening he delivers a discourse at 
the same place on the popular subject of Hell, Theinterim 
he has spent in this city and has been helping ua in TBE 
FROTE Srexer Office. Heis willing to do almost anything 
that will advance the good cause. 


TUCKER’ s RADICAL QUARTERLY REview, —It is with deep 
regret we learn that this talented and finely executed Rad- 
ical periodical is compelled to suspend its issue. It would 
have been a grand thing could it have bcen sustained, butit 
“ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


Mr. T, C. Epwarps, who for a few months has been en- 
gaged in the office of Tas TRUTH SEEKER, has returned to 
his home in Vineland. May health and prosperity attend 
him, lo these many years. 


NUMBERS 1 and 5 of the present volume are exhausted 
and cannot be supplied. Other numbers are to be had. 


Communications. 


The Truth Seeker and Infidelity. 


Having at an early age, been schooled into the Presby- 
terian creed and given the prime of my life to the study of 
dissemination of the Calvanistic theology, I feel prepared, 
in my humble way, to judge and to speak of the most liberal 
opinions of Freethinkers. As General Jackson’s organ 
said, ‘‘ The world is governed too much,” may we not yet 
more certainly say, It believes too much. Patient investi- 
gators of science, of which Tyndall is almost chief, seem to 
me more modest, not to say honest, than professing Chris- 
tians. hese believe, and often affirm they know certain 
dogmas proscribing such as do not, while scientists are care- 
ful to stop as their evidence stops, admitting that they 
know only what they have patiently learned, and tolerate 
all ignorance, errors, creeds, and even bigotry. 

Tus Troura Seexnr, is certainly doing 2 good work in 
this line. For four weeks I bave mourned its loss, asa 
change of post-offices has, as I have just learned, put it 
into the hands of a namesake, which hereafter is to be cor- 
rected. My lose, however, Iam glad to say, has been his 
gain, and if he and others and allof us would but appre- 
ciate the priceless value of free, honest thought and discus- 
sion, circulating to our utmost the papers maintaining 
them, our-race would beyond all question start hopefully 
up the ascending grade. But the hue and cry is raised of In- 
fidelity. The editors and papers are Infidel, and this, in tbe 
minds of unthinking , priest-ridden masses,damnsthem. How 


sad that so many of our kind go by sound iustead of sense. 


A New England town. once asked Franklin (certainly not a 


Christian) to give them a bell for their church, but tendering 
‘instead alibrary, beremarked that he thought sense was bet- 


terthansound. Shall wenotall concur? Where is the man 
or woman of any brain or candor. who believes all things, 
those in the Bible not excepted? Can any sane person take 
it all literally as it reads?. Even its chronology and con- 
flicting dates are now admitted errors by most theologians, 


The lecture was’ 


certainly by all even superficially read in geological facts. 
True, as Shakers interpret round the material resurrection, 
so do distinguished theologians interpret round the Mosaic‘ 
chronology of creation. But the sound legal and logical 
maxim asserts that unambiguous language admits of no 
misinterpretation. 

But could we allow them to thus construe themselves 
out of Infidelity, there is no escape from the orthodox 
testimony against the orthodox. Ishmael like, the hand of 
nearly every churchis against nearly every other. I have 
heard the leaders of the United Presbyterian church, hold- 
ing rigidly to an inspired psalmody, denounce Watts and 
all of like sentiments as Infidels for advocating and offering 
will-worsbip. Wesley denounces Calvin and his predes- 
tinating followers as blasphemers in virtually making 
God the author of sin, while they unchurch and indeed 
unbible all Arminians a9 denying all the strong passages of 
Scripture explicitly stating the sovereignty of God. Albert 
Barnes, on Galations, alleges that Luther was an outrageous 
slanderer and blasphemer in saying that Christ (by imputa- 
tion) was the greatest of sinners. After trying to prove to 
an able clergyman’s congregration thatthe Bible did not 
justify the drinking of alcoholic wines, I repaired to his 
pleasant abode and partook of his nice dinner. Then, in the 
parlor, he asked me whatIi thought of the Samson, fox-fire- 
and-corn story. Expressing doubt, I asked him in return 
the same question, to which be frankly replied, “I don’t 
believe a word of it, since the man most likely never saw 
half so many wild foxes, nor ever caught a half dozen, nor 
could he keep a single fire-brand upon a single tail, or two 
together ‘' (Judges,ixv, 1-5); nor could the good parson more 
readily have assented to the story of the unprecedented 
slaughter, with the unprecedented weapon, which follows 
in the same chapter, or the no less incredilbe one of his 
getting, by the Lord’s help, water from the jaw bone used in 
the slaughter. Why not al! of us be truth lovers and truth 
seekers, learning and obeying the good laws of nature around 
us? These will be found, as far as experience extends, 
inflexible, and are so ordained for our safty and repose. Let 
any power or any faith disturb these vital and all-im- 
portant laws, and we could no longer live awake or sleep 
in peace. Then, to such as reproach us with the Infidel . 
epithet, we reply, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 

South Union, Ky., © W. PERKINS, 
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How Honest Laborers are to be Imprisoned. 


The State of New York hasa bill introduced into ita Leg- 
islature to build workhouses for the imprisonment of 
tramps. The bill provides for the creation of a new office; 
that of superintendent of workhouses. The salary is to be 
$4,000 a year, with clerk-hire and traveling expenses not 
exceeding $2,000. The number of workhouses, or prisons 
in reality, to be hired or built are unlimited. The expenses 
of these workhouses are to be paid by the State. 

On the first conviction, a vagrant cannot be committed 
for over six months. On a third or any subsequent convic- 
tion, no time is to be specifled for which the vagrant ehall 
be detained. Under this provision, a man or woman may, 
for mere vagrancy, without trial by jury, and under ¢om- 
mitment by a single magistrate, be imprisoned at hard 
labor for life—a sentence that would not be imposed upon 
any person for idleness if tried by a jury. 

Capitalists and thieves not satisfied with robbing the peo- 
ple of what little they have had, and what they should have 
had—the public lands that have been given to rail- 
roads, accompanied by subsidies that come from the masses, 
which have been used to oppress the very ones that pro- 
dueed it for them—now propose building prisons to confine 
the people, who they have compelled to go tramping about 
the country searching for work and begging for bread. 
They think if an excellent idea to build workhouses and 
then force the many laborers that are out of employment, 
under the pretenee of vagrancy, to work in them,. the 
products to be divided amongat the few that will compose 
our oligarchy. If the thousands of honest laborers that are 
tramping about for the want of employment are put in 
workhouses and made te manufacture, it will lessen the 
manufactories, and consequently throw e great many more 
out of employment, who will be obliged to go tramping and 
ultimately join their fellow-labvrers in the workhouse. 

Thus, the manufactories will diminish, and the work- 
houses increase; then these tyrannizing rascals who have 
fought so hard to subjugate jabor will have their work con- 
summated. 

There are probably ten persons now tramping about 
where there was one a short time ago. Itis claimed these 
persons will not work if work be provided ; that they are 
living this wretched sort of a life from mere choice, not 
compulsion. This infamous falsehood imposed upon them 
ĮI contradict. Six years ago we had no tramps worth men- 
tioning, but bad work for all that would work, and they ail 
employed themselves, If idleness is their choice now, why 
wasn't it then? 

Instead of introducing bills into -legislature to imprison 
laborers and spending thousands of dollars in erecting work- 
houses, paying officers and clerks. exorbitant salaries to 
superintend these usurping institutions, they should pass 
hills to give each individual a portion of land, The money 
States would expend in building workhouses and paying 
officers, let it be loaned to the people to go upon and fur- 
nish the lands with stock and utensils. By so doing they 
will make the unemployed honest and respectable citizens— 
not vagrants and criminals. If we had had the thieves that 
committed the great embezzlements within the last quarter 
of a century, such as Government officials, railroad con- 
tractors, Tweed rings, and saving’s bank operators, within 
the walls of our State prisons before they had committed 
any robberies, we would not have any tramps now. 

Ray CHAPMAN. 
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Communitations. 


A Church Seavenger. 


EDITOR or TRUTH SEEKER: Neither you nor G. F. T. 
should be too hard on Comstock. While makiog himself 
exceedingly offensive to those who love the truth, is Le not 
doing a certain amount of dirty work that it is extremely 
necessary to have done in order to purify society and pro- 
tect the people against the moral and spiritual poisons that 
are festering in our churches? Are not the scavengers, the 
soap-fat men, the ashes-and-swill-gatherers, the street- 
sweepers, the sewer scrapers, and the purifiers of our slop- 
sinks and water-closets really the most important members 
of society ? Do they not keep the poisonous miasmas from 
the air, diseased germs from our blood, and the pestilence 
from our homes? Does not the church need its scavenger, 


was written for the express purpose of teaching young 
boys the dangers of secret vices and pointing out to them the 
paths of virtue and truth. If the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice would employ a respectable man to distribute 
this book, and appropriale the money they pay to Com- 
stock to pay for them, they would make better use of 
the money and do more towards the suppression of vice 
by far than they do to bolster up a moral scavenger. 
Through the magnanimity of a Plymouth church judge, 
Lant got eighteen months in the Albany Penitentiary. 
Foote, Heywood, and last of all the editor of Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER have committed offenses worthy of the attention 
of the immaculate Comstock. Mind you, the pretended 
charge, the heinous offense committed” every time, is 
obscenity ; the real offense is attacking some guilty 
church-member, or some favorite church dogma. Has the 
Church become so corrupt that it is necessary toemploy a 
scavenger to protect its members from haying therr cort- 


as well? If Comstock chooses to engage in that work, ¿rupt practices exposed, and to cover up the rottenness fes- 


though making himself a necessary evil, will not good 
grow out of the service? How would the corruption fes- 
tering in Plymouth church ever have been brought 
to light and Christian churches cleansed of their moral and 
spiritual rottenness if Anthony Comstock had not arrested 
Victoria C. Woodhull on a charge of publishing obscene 
literature, when she simply told the truth in regard to the 
actions of the Plymouth church pastor? How could the 
rottenness of our courts, the injustice of our lews, have 
been sd clearly demonstrated if Comstock had not arrested 
George Francis Train for obscenity when he simply pub- 
lished extracts from the Piblein the Train Ligue wiih hia 
Becher comments thereupon? When arraigned in court 
on the charge of sending obscene literature through the 
mails, Mr. Train pleaded guilty, and said he had been pub- 
lishing extracts from the Bible. Had the law been en- 
forced, the Judge should have executed the penalty of fine 
and imprisonment for violation of the law, and have done 
with the case. But not so; the Judge, contrary to the law 
and the rules of the court, compelle:! him to plead not 
guilty, and put him in the Tombsto await his trial because 
he would not accept bail. What was the necessity of a 
trial when the prisoner had confessed his guilt? Why 
should a man gothrogh the farce of being sent to jail to 
await a trial to prove him guilty of something he had al- 
ready confessed he had done? Mr. Train had the manhood 
to refuse bail and to stick tothe Tombs until the parties 
who put him in should take him out, And there, after six 
monthg’ incarceration, instead of trying him for the crime 
for which he was arrested, they thought a man who would 
stick to his word and who would stand firm for the truth 
must be insane, and so they tried him for insanity instead 
of obscenity. It seemsthat both the Church and the courts 
in this country have become so corrupt that they don’t: 
know the difference between insanity and obscenity, so the 
Church arrests a man for obscenity and the courts try him 
for insanity. With such aman as Beecher in the pulpit, 
and such & man as Benedict on the bench, and & man 
like Anthony J. Comstock to do their dirty work, 
we are not surprised that their heads are muddled upon 
this subject. 
The arrest of Mrs. Woodhull by this Plymouth church 
tool was a direct assault upon the liberty of the people 
and upon free speech and a free press—the buliwarks of our 
republic. By the arrest of Mr. Train, they not only vio- 
lated the rules of the court, but the judges of the court 
broke the law, and absolutely made it condemn the Bible 
as an obscene publication. But Truth will vindicate her- 
self, even if she waits until the columns of THE TRUTH 
~ SEEKER are opened for her to do so. When trampled 
upon, she always brings her strongest champions to defend 
her, and, standing in the front ranks, these champions 
draw their two-edged swords, and slaughter their enemies 
right and left. Pt hae 
Not satisfied with his efforts to bolster up a rotten 
Church by the suppression of free speech, and in.the arrest 
of Mrs. Woodhull, and of demonstrating the corruption 
and imbecili y of our courts and the laws, in the arrest of 
Mr. Train, Comstock, by the aid of forged letters and 
trumped-up charges, arrested John A. Lant on the charge 
=... of obscenity’ The object of Lant’s arrest was to suppress 
“the circulation of the Toledo Sun, one issue of which con» 
tained the celebrated Beecher prayer, which, although blas- 
phemous, had not a word of obscenity in it. It was not 
written by Mr. Lant, but by Mr. Train. Now, Mr. Editor, 
unlike you and Mr. Train, [ama firm believer in the 
truths of the Bible, even from Genesis to the second com- 
ing of Christ as described in the book of Revelations—swa}- 
lowing the story even of the immaculate conception and 
the necessity of faith in Christ as the’gate to immortality— 
yet I am so tenacious of the rights of free epeech and so 
firmin my convictions of the power of truth to vindicate 
itself when free to do so, that I would uphold Lant in his 
right to publish the Beecher prayer, if he desired to do go. 
If thereis anything in the Bible tuat isobscene, Jet us know 
what itis. If there is anything in the revealed Word of 
God that won’t bear investigation, that is false and is 
ashamed to cme to the eyes of an enlightened public sen- 
timent, let us know what it is. If Beecher is guilty of the 
crime chargedagainst him by Tilton, this prayer written 
by Mr. Train is not an inappropriate one for him to make. 

If a man is guilty of blasphemy, he should be arrested 
and punished under the laws prohibiting blasphemy, and 
not for obscenity. But Comstock could not make the 
charge of blasphemy hold, and he knew that with such 


courts and juries as he could control he could convict on f 


his favorite charges, and so Lant was arrested for obscen- 
ity. One- of the charges was for publishing in the Toledo 
Sun a copy of a little book, ‘A Father's Advice tb Every 
Boy ” which has not an obscene word in it, and which 


tering within? Have the doctrines and teachings of the 
Church become so weak and untenable that they are afraid 
to have its weak points laid before the people? If these 
doctrines are true, the more they are attacked and exposed 
tothe light the brighter they become; the rougher they 
are handled, the higher the polish they take on. This at- 
tempt onthe part of such men as Comstock to prevent 
exposures is simply an evidence of weakness on the part of 
his employers. Heis trying to cover up, to hide, to pre- 
vent the exposures of the corruption that is breeding 
within. He is hiding with fig leaves the nakedness of 
falsehood. It was to prevent the exposure of Beecher 
that Mrs. Woodhull was arrested. [t is to hide the rotten- 
ness of Church and society that he is persecuting others 
since. The obscenity that he is trying to suppress is in 
the Church and not in the publications he attacks. We 
must simply regard this man Comstock as a church scaven- 
ger who, by exposing the conditions of things within the 
circle of those who employ him, is rendering society a great 
service. The greatest harm he does society is by resorting 
to hypocrisies and deceit in doing what he does. He 
causes many innocent folks to suffer, of course, but it is 
a kind of suffering that will be the salvation of the 
people. Yours tar truth, E. P. M. 
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Who Was Jesus Christ 
BY WILLIAM EMMETTH COLEMAN. 

1. Jesus was a descendant of David’s son Solomon, and of 
along line of Jewish Kings (Matt. i, 6,11); yet he was a 
descendant of David’s son Nathan, and of a still longer line 
of obscure nobodies (Luke iii, 23, 31). 

2. He was the son of David on account of his being the 


‘son of Joseph, who was a descendant of David (Matt. i, 6, 


16); yet Joseph, the son of David, was not the father of 
Jesus (Matt. i, 18, 19, 25; Luke i, 34,35). 

3. Jesus had no father (Matt. i, 28; Luke i, 34); his 
mother’s husband, however, had two fathers (Matt. i, 16; 
Luke iii, 23). 

4. The parents of Jesus went from their home in Galilee 
to Bethlehem to be enrolled for taxation (Luke ii, 1, 5); 
although, being citizens of Galilee, an independent prov- 
ince into which the Roman taxation could not and did not 
extend, they were not liable to taxation. 

5. Jesus was born while Herod, King of Judea, was living, 
and in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar was but thirty 
years old (Matt. ii, 1; Luke iii, 1, 23); yet from the death of 
Herod to the fifteenth year of Tiberius was not thirty but 
thirty-four years. 

6. Jesus was the son of the Holy Ghost, and was God 
himself (Matt. i, 20, 21; John x, 80; 1 John v, 7); never- 
theless, he increased in favor with God as he grew older 
(Luke ii, 52). 

7. Jesus, when twelve years old, declared that he must 
be about his Father’s business at that time, he being then 
endowed with superhuman wisdom, astonishing all hearers 
(Luke ii, 42, 49); howbeit, he made no use of his transcend- 
ent wisdom, nor paid any atientionto his Father's pressing 
business, till eighteen years thereafter (Luke iii, 23). 

8. He was known by his mother and Joseph to be the son of 
God, the future King of the Jews, and the redeemer of the 
world (Matt. i, 18, 20,21; Luke i, 30, 38, 85, 38); yet they 
made him a carpenter, and gave him no education (Mark 
vi, 3; John vii, 15). 

„9. John the Baptist predicted that Jesus would baptize, 
not with water, but with the Holy Ghost (Matt. iii, 11; 
Mark i, 8; Luke iii, 16; Jobn i, 38); yet Jesus did baptize 
with water (John iil, 22, 28); and never baptized with the 
Holy Ghost, asthe Holy Ghost was never given to any on 
earth tiil after Jesus’ death, and then not by him, but by 
the Father (John xiv, 16, 17, 26; xvi, 7; Acts 1,4, 6, 8; ii, 4). 

10. John the Baptist declared Jesus to be far superior to 
himself—John (Matt. iii, 11); but Jesus as emphatically 
asserted that John was superior to him—Jesus (Matt. xi, 
11). A mutual admiration society ! ! 

11. Jesus wag driven into the wilderness by the spirit 
expressly to be tempted of the devil (Matt, iv, 1); notwith- 
standing, when the devil came to him to tempt him, he! 
forbade him to tempt him, quoting scriptures to the devil; 
to persuade him to desist from doing that which the Holy 
Ghost desired him to do (Matt. iv, 7). 

12, Jesus called a man named Mathew to be his disciple; 
some time after the delivering of the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. v, 7; ix, 9}; which man’s name was not Matthew, but; 
Levi (Mark ii, 14); which man, Matthew or Levi, was, how- i 
séalled by Jesus before the delivering of the mountain 
ietinke v, 27; vi, 20, 49). 


land the calming of the sea (Mark i, 30, 81, 36; ii, 1, 2, 3; iil, 


= 


sus stilled the sea the same day he cured Peter's. 
her (Matt. viii, 14, 15, 16, 18, 23, 26); but many j 


wifes q 
days elapaed between the curing of Peter’s mother-in-law 


7, 18; iv, 1, 85-89); which cure of the wife's mother was 
made before Peter was chosen a disciple (Luke iv, 38, 89; 
v, 10, 11); albeit,.the mother of Peter's wife was not cured 
till after Peter had been called to. be a disciple (Matt. viii, 
14, 18; iv, 18-20, 28). ; 

14. Jesus, on a certain occasion, was alone; still he was 
at that time not alone, but his disciples were with him 
(Luke ix, 18). 

15. Jesus bestowed the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
upon Peter, declaring him to be the foundation of bis 
church, against which the gates of hell should not prevail 
(Matt. xvi, 18, 19); however, almost immediately. after Jesus 
stigmatized Peter as Satan, the keeper of the keys of hell 
(Matt. xvi, 28); and a short time thereafter threatened to 
deprive Peter of his apostleship, unless he submitted to a 
trivial ceremony (John xiii, 8), 

16. Jesus taught his disciples to pray that they might not 
be led into temptation. (Luke xi, 1, 2, 4); yet he, knowing 
Judas to beathief by nature, selected him, the thief, in 
preference to eleven honest men, to handle the funds of 
the twelve, thereby voluntarily placing temptation daily 
and hourly in the way of Judas (John ii, 24, 25; vi, 71, 72; 
xii, 4-6), 

17. Jesus cursed a fig tree for not bearing fruitout of season 
the day following his purging the temple (Matt. xxi, 12, 18, 
19); but the tree was cursed by him the same day the temple 
was purged (Matt. xi, 11-15); which fig tree was seen by the 
disciples to wither away as.soon as cursed (Matt. xxi, 19); 
though the disciples did not see the tree was withered till 
the day after Jesus had cursed it (Mark xi, 19, 20, 21). 

18. Jesus was clairvoyant enough to see Nathanael from 
a distance under a fig tree (John i, 48-50); but he was not 
sufficiently clairvoyant to perceive from a distance that a 
fig tree had uo fruit on it (Mark xi, 18), 

19. Judas was declared by Jesus to be a devil (John vi, 
71); but after this, Satan entered into Judas, that is, a devil 
entered a devil! (John xiii, 27). j 

20. Jesus was sent into the world by God to be put to 
death and rise again the third day (Acts ii, 28, 24; Luke 
xxiv. 25-27, 44, 46); nevertheless, Jesus earnestly and 
persistently supplicated the Father that he might not be 
put to death, thus entreating an unchangeable God to 
change his will and alter his well-settled plans, which 
prayer, if granted, would have prevented the scriptures from 
being fulfilled, have made Jesus a false prophet, and have 
entirely frustrated the inauguration of Christianity in the 
world (Matt. xxvi, 39, 42, 44; xvi, 2L; Mark x, 33, 34). ` 

21. Jesus was arrested by the chief priests and elders in 
person (Luke xxii, 52-54); though the chief priests and 
elders did not go in person to arrest Jesus, but remained 
with Cajiaphas the high priest while they sent an armed 
multitude to arrest him (Matt. xxvi, 47-57), 

22. Jesus was clad in mockery in a gorgeous robe by 
Herod (Luke xxiii, 11): but it was not Herod that placed 
the robe upon him, but the sergants of Pilate (John xix, 2); 
the robe was placed upon him—with the crown of thorns— 
before the termination of the trial by Pilate (John xxi, 1, 2, 
12, 16); it was, however, after the trial had closed and 
sentence passed, thut the robe and crown were placed on 
the Nazarene (Matt. xxvii, 26, 27, 28, 29): said robe was a 
purple robe (Mark xv, 17); John xix, 2); which purple robe 
however was a scarlet robe (Matt. xxvii, 28, 29). 

23. The chief priests were afraid to arrest Jesus for fear 
of the people who were friendly to Jesus (Luke xxii, 2); 
howbeit, Pilate was afraid to release Jesus for fear of the 
people, all of whom were enemies of Jesus, and clamerous 
for his crucifixion (Matt. xxvii, 22, 23, 25; Luke xxiii, 18- 
24: John xix, 12). 

24. Jesus was crucified on Friday, and on the Passover 
Day (Mark xiv, 16, 17. xv, 1, 6, 25, 42); yet the Passover 
never came on Friday, and .never can, according to 
established principles of the Jewish Calendar. 

25. Jesus’s last words were, ‘‘My God, My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” (Mark xv, 34, 87); nevertheless, 
his dying words were, “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit” (Luke xxiii, 46); hia expiring words were, how- 
ever, “It is Auished” (John xix, 30). ; Í 

26. During the time of Jesus's crucifixion and death the 
whole earth was in darkness for three hours, the veil of the 
temple was rent, the earth quaked and rocks were rent, and 
the graves were opened and many dead arose, ali of which 
mu‘t have been proof positive of the truth of the mission 
of Jesus to Pilate and the Jewish people (Matt. xxvii, 45, 
51, 62); notwithstanding all which, the day after all those 
marvels, the chief priests went to Pilate and called Jesue a 
deceiver, in which statement Pilate, by his action, showed 
a concurrence (Mutt. xxvii, 61-65). 

27. The body of Jesus was embalmed before it was buried 
(John xix, 38, 40, 42); but the body was never embalmed, he 
having arisen from the grave before the preparations for 
embalmir g it were completed (Luke xxiii, 55, 56; xxiv, 1- 
8; Mark xvi, 1-4). 

28. No one visited the tomb of Jesus the morning of the 
resurrection except Mary Magdalene and other women 
(Mark xvi, 1-8; Matt. xxviii, 1-10); yet one disciple, Peter, 
visited the sepulehre that morning (Luke xxiv, 12); which 
one disciple was two disciples, Peter and John (John xx, 
2, 8). 

29. Jesus first appeared to Mary Magdalene when she was 
alone (Mark xvi, 9, 10; John xx, 14, 15, 18); still when 
Jesus first appeared to Mary Magdalene, she was in com- 
pany with other women (Matt. xxviii, 1, 9); yet Jésus never 
appeared at all to Mary or the other women, only angels 
being seen by the women (Luke xxiv, 1, 2, 9; 10, 22-24), 


30. Mary Magdalene knew Jesus when she first saw him 


after the resurrection (Matt. xxviii, 1-9); but she failed to 
recognize Jesus when first perceived by him (John xx, 14, 
16); she was not allowed to touch Jesus when they frst 


met (John xx, 17); but she took hold of Jesus’ feet at their | 


first meeting (Matt, xxviii, 9). 
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81. Jesus’ first appearance to any one after his resurrec- 
tion was to one woman, Mary Magdalene (John xx, 14 ; 
Mark xvi, 9); but his first appearance was to two womer— 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary (Matt. xxviii); but 
his first appearance, though, was to two men, Cleo 
pas and another (Luke xxiv, 18, 15); however, his firat 
appearance was to one man, Peter (1 Corinth. xv, 5). 

32. Jesus was first seen by the disciples when eleven 
were present (Matt. xxviii, 10, 16,17); but only ten were 
present when he was first seen by them (John xx, 19, 24); 
howbeit, Jesus was first seen, not by ten or by eleven, but 
-py twelve disciples, though there were only eleven, as 
Judas was dead and his successor not chosen (1 Corinth, xv, 
5; Matt. xxvii, 3-5; Acts i, 13, 16, 23-26); nevertheless, 
when Jesus was first seen by his disciples, there were more 
than eleven.or twelve present—eleven plus two, plus vari- 
ous others (Luke xxiv, 18, 33, 36). 

33. Jesus ascended to heaven in a body composed of 
flesh and blood (Luke xxiv, 89, 51), although flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God (1 Corinth, xv., 
50). : i 
‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 


free.” ‘Lord, I believe; help thou my unbelief!” 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, Jan. 14, 1878. 


Reply to S. Marshall. 

FRIEND MARSHALL: It is not “Our Editor” who ob- 
jects to giving us both sides of the subject of Spiritualism. 
fle forbears because he thinks the majority of his readers 
prefer to investigate other subjects, As for myself, I have 
always felt an interest in reading about spirits, just as 
when a child I delighted in feasting upon short stories, 
fairy tales, and accounts of witches and hobgoblins. And 
I must own that I have had at times a very faint hope that 
there might be something in this Spiritism that would 
solve the question of a future existence forthe race. But 
as one phase of the phenomena after another has been pro- 
nounced to be humbug, trickery, and clap-irap, and been 
abandoned for newer and different ‘‘ manifestations,” I 
begin to despair of there being enough wheat sifted from 
the chaff to pay for the investigation. I should, never- 
theless, be glad to have a column or two a week (no more) 
of Tarn TRUTH SEEKER devoted tothe honest elucidation of 
the subject, if there be any elucidation in it; but would 
rather let the whole matter rest in abeyance, than have its 
columns open for all who would be ready to fill to over- 
flowing the whole paper with their experience and that 
of their friends and neighbors. As an instance of what 
might be written, I will say nearly one-half the houses of 
this town have been said to be haunted, and somé are still 
so, though I have been unable to get a single item of satis- 
factory proof that any are really haunted, or ever have been. 
There are so many journals devoted exclusively to the 
principles of Spiritiets that all who wish can read the 
subject up td their satisfaction, without our robbing our 
selves of better and more substantial matter in the few 
papers we have that are open to the discussion of real fact, 
science, and truth. No doubt Webster is good authority as 
to the generally accepted significance of the word 
‘spirit,’ but when he affirms it to be ‘tan immaterial, 
intelligent substance or being,” or ‘‘ Holy Spirit, the third 
person in the Trinity,” he talks of what neither he nor any 
other person knows anything about. We cannot conceive 
of the immaterial in any form or shape, therefore I hold 
that my definition of the word which he quotes is a more 
reasonable one than his is, Of course Webster cannot give 
areal meaning to a word, for itis custom that does that. 
Now, he says ‘‘ God ” is “ The Supreme Being, the eternal 
and infinite Spirit, Creator and Sovereign of the uni- 
verse,” while Isay, God is nothing, but that all that is, 
is eternal, self-existent, and uncreated. So thee sees thee 
does injustice to Webster when thee calls him inconsistent, 
because thee substitutes the meaning of one form of ex- 
pression for another. He divides his definitions accord- 
ing to their accepted usage, and to make him say, ‘‘ The 
troops attacked the enemy with great wind,” is unjust and 
unfair. 

Now, as to slate-writing, itis my impression that it is all 
a Species of jugglery and hallucination, or else is connected 
with mesmerism, clairvoyance, magnetism, and psychol- 
ogy. It is clear these things are done, but how they are 
done is the question, I think it will be fourd that all is 
natural, earthly, and the work of forces connected with the 
living and uot the dead. [have never seen any evidence 
that Plato, Socrates, Swedenborg, Voltaire, Paine, or any 
of our dead philosophers yet live; nor that Tom, Dick, 


Thee says spirit is matter «, Webster gays it is imma- | and reptile have been discovered. The horse has been 


terial ; I say it isnothing. Which of us is right ? f 
Ishall be giad to hear from thee further, but by private 
correspondence, as I have had no actual experience in; 
spirit phenomena, so am incompetent to enlighten a public! 
concerning it, as I can only write negatively through com- 

mon sense arguments. Fraternally, 


, ELMIA DRAKE SLENKER. 
Snowvrille, Pulaski Co., Va. 


| 
Evolution and Darwinism. 
l 


LECTURE BY MR. B, F, UNDERWOOD, OF BOSTON, AT MARTIN - 
OPERA HOUSE, ALBANY, | 
After an introduction by Mr. J. Albert Wilson, the | 
lecturer said that the subject of Evolution was some- 
what difficult to present ina popular form, yet a subject of | 
such wide and increasing interest among thinkers of every | 
school and phase of thought, involving such important 
modification of scientific and theological views long held, 
that no person who deserves to be regarded as intelligent 
and well informed on topics of the day could much longer 
remain ignorant of this theory or of the facts and induc- 
tions on which it rests. The time when it could be disposed 
of by the ridiculous question, ‘‘ How do you like to think | 
your grandfather was a monkey?” has passed, and it is i 
beginning to be seen that those who indulge in this cheap | 
twaddle are persons between whom and the monkey there 
is not always the greatest distance in ability to understand 
and appreciate a theory or an argument. Honored by the 
names of the greatest scientific and philosophic minds of 
Europe and America, like Darwin, Lyell, Owen, Huxley, 
Tyndall, and Carpenter, in England; Haeckeland Vegt,in 
Germany; Gray, Cope, Leidy, and Youmans, in America, 
it can afford to pass by unnoticed the sneers of the ignorant 
and the abuse of the bigoted. Evolution, or the theory 
that the present condition of this world is the result not of 
a creative fiat but of successive changes occurring in accord- 
ance with natural law, and reaching back through immense 
ages, is not a new theory, although in ancient times it was 
not presented with the definiteness with which it is now j 
taught, nor with the array of facts and arguments now 
offered in support of it, Darwinism is later. It attempts 
to show some of the important principles by which the 
evolution of species has been produced, Darwinism im- 
plies evolution; but the truth of evolution does not depend 
upon Darwinism. Herbert Spencer has comprehensively 
formulated the changes of evolution as from the simple to 
the complex, the general to the special, homogeneous to 
heterogeneéis. The nebular hypothesis is an illustration’ 
of this law in its application to the formation of the world. ! 
A mass of nebule becomes differentiated into sun, planets, 
and satellites, giving on our globe the variety of land and 
water, of hill and dale, difference of climate, productions, ! 
etc. As Strauss has observed, quite likely the universe is like ; 
a great tropical tree on which at the same time is fruit j 
in various stages of production. Planets, suns, and systems | 
come and go, but of matter andthe manifestations of force 
we see no beginning and no prospect of an end. Ofabeing' 
who made substance out of nothing, or who imparted mo- ' 
tion to the world, there is no proof known to science. 


‘of motion.” 


clearly traced through gradational forms. Mr. Darwin has 
given some of the principles by which ‘these changes have 
occurred. More organisms perish than survive. All 
animals are subject to variation. Individual peculiarities 
are transmissible. Individuals whose peculiarities bring 
them into adaptation to their environment survive. The 
environment is ever changing, andthe groups of animals 
and plants that cannot change must perish; those that can 


| adjust themselves to their environment exist, and thus we 
i have in form and structure, in color and in mental charac- 


teristic, ‘‘the survival of the fittest.” Bes 

According to evolution, man’s condition originally was 
one of barbarism. Morality, marriage, government, 
religion, all his relations have been gradually developed - 
and increased in complexity from the earliest time to the 
present. Natural selection having ages ago taken hold of 
the mind, the improvement has been menial rather than in 
physical strength. And slong this line will evolution pro- 
ceed in the future, if the theory is, as we believe, well 
founded. 

“In the whole course of the lecture there was not a word 
to offend the taste of the,most fastidious, and no attack upon 
or ridicule of religious beliefs, It was, as promised, strictly 
scientific. Having once been intrcduced to our citizens, 
Mr. Underwood will surely be greeted by a much larger 


house should he come again.—Aljany Argus. 
i 


Tedious Wisdom. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Looking over your paper for 
Feb. 2d, [see that we are stiil called upon to digest and 
assimilate ‘* great chunks of wisdom” hewn out of cosmos 
by the renowned prestidigitateur, Rev, Cyrus Romulus 
Regulus Teed, and in the T. 8. of Feb. 9th, he takes ‘‘some 
one” to task for not being able to do so. 

In a former number he told us that ‘matter is the product 
of a great variety of mutations of mind, itself converted into 
matter.” This he says he ‘‘kuows intuitively,” and now he 


| tells us that water is composed of light and heat on one 


octave, and that hydrogen is Jight and heat on another 
octave, and that öne is male and theotherisfemale, ''There 
is no substance in the universe that cannot be converted 
into some other and all other substances.” I suppose he 
also knows this intuitively, How wonderful all this is { 
It is true some *‘ fossils of the old school,” such as the fol- 
lowing, have imposed upon us by telling us that “Mind is 
the product of matter in an organized form, Indestructi- 
ble, impertshable, and immortal as it is, so also is itsimma- 
nent force.” (Dr. Louis Büchner.) 

‘Heat and light are not substances, but simply modes 
(Prof. John Tyndall.) 

‘“ A particle of iron remains the same whether it crosses 
the sky in the meteor stone, 1ushes along inthe wheels of 
the engine, or circulates in the blood through the temples 
ofthe poet. These qualities are eternal, inalienable, and 
untransferable.” (DuBois Reymond.) 

“Nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, sulphur, and phas- 
phorus possess their inherent qualities from eternity.” 
(Moleschotte.) 

In estimating the value of these opinions, however, we 


According to the theory of evolution, consistent’y carried must recollect (hat these gentlemen had not the advantage 
out, life has appeared in accordance with natural law, and of “a divinely illumined reason,” but, derived their ipfor- ., 
passed from the simple to the complex, from the speck of mation from purely mundane sources, They could not be 
protoplasm to man. Why declare living protoplasm could expected to ‘‘ know” about ‘the complementary or codr- 
not have been evolved from non-living matter? Oxygen , dinating law of involution.” Such men as Tyndall, Dar- 
and hydrogen—one of which sustains combustion and the’ win, Huxley, Spencer, and Haeckel had better take down 
other isthe most inflammable clement in nature—when | their signs and retire from business, How can they expect 
united produce water, which will extinguish combustion. | to compete with a gentleman that gets his ideas ‘‘in pairs 
Are not the qualities of water due to these elements, al-!_ male and female”—direct from ‘the Garden of Eden’ ? 
though separately they bear no resemblance to it? Why | Friend Bennett, it seems difficult for you to see what our 
not consider the qualities of living protoplasm the result ' modern Revelator ‘‘is drivingat.” Why, my dear sir, how 
of the union of the oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, and sulphur, : can you be so “stupid” ? ; 


of which it iscomposed? We know as little how or why | Has not Mr. Teed himself expressly told us that ‘The 
oxygen and hydrogen will produce water, or chlorine, a’ physical universe hag one spacie center, which is the focal- 


suffocating gas, and sodium, a silvery metal, will produce 
salt as how the elements of protoplasm will give rise to the ' 
quality we call life. We need not suppose a first organ- 
ism. Every living. thing, according to evolution, is a 
modification of some previous form, and thus the living’ 
runs into the non-living, the organic into the morgapic, i 
The facts of homology show a primordial kinship between 
organic forms widely different. All the animals of the: 


jzation of millions of qualitative conditions at the same 
focal point in space, these qualities being the convergences 
of force from as many circumferences.” Again, ‘'The 
mental and spiritual or functional universe in its structure 
is the correspondent of the physical, and has its focal 
point or center, which is the central functional potency of 
all existence and teing—the origin and source from which 
perpetually proceeds the life of all function and all form.” 

There it is { 


and Harry, Mary, Susie, or Sally, have ever ‘‘come 
back.” If one comes, why not all? If man, why not 
Old Dog Tray, and all other animals ?. If animals, why 
not planta ? for all are connected so closely that a dividing 
line has never been found. Are any of the Spiritual 
phenomena more wonderful than the marvelous feats of 
thaumaturgists and Indian jugglers? There may he 
powers and capacities in the human mind of which we are 
as yet totally ignorant, but because a thing is incomprehen- 
sible to us, shall we call it spiritual ? l 

~ Would it not be wiser to wait for time tọ develop! 
and explain the mystery? Ihave seen those who think 
they have seen and. conversed with spirits—honest, truth- 
ful, good people, too—but I believe them to be self- 
deceived. I doubt if I should believe in the continued 
existence of man after death if I saw ali my dead friends, 
and relatives one after auother, appear before me. It is 
80 easy to be deceived, Our very senses are unreliable in 


many cases, We have a puzzle called the " running ring”; 
and of all who have ever seen it there was not one who did 
not at first think a ring rán from top to bottom of the 

_ chain, and it took a deal of explanation to convince them 
it did not, sọ real did-it look, 


earth can be reduced to a few—at most to seven different: What Doric simplicity! What charming 
types. There has been an unfolding, a divergence, a change freedom from even the appearance of ambiguity ! How it 
from general to specialized forms, and the same fundament- | does one’s soul good to sec the style of Junius revived, Bro. 
al structure in the lower and the higher forms is a strong Bennett, how can you fail to see the point ? But I remem- 
indication of generic relationship. The wing of the bird, ber that Mr, Teed says you are alittle ‘ obtuse,” so I will 


the flipper of the seal, the fore leg of the horse and the cometo your assistance. You see, the above language, trans- 


hand of man are fundamentally the same, or on the same | tated into “ United States,” means that the universe 


plan. The facts of embryology ie me ie way: ee | swings on two hinges. The one is Jesus Christ, Lord God, 
Agassiz: "The more ancient animais resemble the embry-) Crestor of Heaven and Earth, and the other is Rev. Cyrus 
onic forms of existing species.” Haeckel observes that the | kata Remus R. Teed Esq. Modesty alone ntl 
successive changes of the embryonic development of the : this statement from being made by the gentleman at the 
highest animal corresponds with the systematic classifica-' commencement of the controversy. Seriously, now, has 
tion of eor a race a cael reamed : not this thing gone about far enough? J confess that it is 
are an abridged epitome of the change by which the lower’ vetting to be just the least bit ‘‘Tecd-ious.” Besides, we are 


animals have in millions of years been developed into the not prepared for the flood of light with which thisinew “in- 
higher ones. Why 


development as an Heiter a E oe a he everlasting Rasher” eee toieluge thig 
become fishes if they arein no way related to the fish eS Re gt ae er 
Why do they have the gill arches; as though they were to! j 
breathe in tne water, before the development of the lungs? : 
Why do the higher animals in embryo have parts tbat belong | 
to the lower ones, and which are of no service? In the; 
light of evolution these facts- are significant. Observe | 
the facta of rudimentary structure. ‘The little minute, ' 
dangling horns in the hornless breed of cattle areanindica-’ Zut no one make small ac re i the togi ae 

tion that they come from a breed of cattle that had horns. ` wijl fot beneir me i By the falling of dae eae 
And historically we know this to -be a fact,- The old is filled, and the wise man becomes full of good, gatherir:: 
objectionsare losing their forge, - Links between the bird jt up little by little, 


Recollect, I pray you, how it affected Saul of Tarsus’ eye- 
ght, and give us . : 

Respite, respite and nepenthe 

From an everlasting bore— 

‘Only this and nothing more, 

` Yours truly, Harry Hoover. 
Clearfield, Pa., Feb. 18, 1878. 
EG oY Sees 
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Letters from friends. 


New Yorks, Feb. 20, 1878. 
Mr. EDITOR: Ihave taken Paynes Age of Reason since it 
first started, and I have been much surprised and pained at 
the course it has pursued. Believing as I do that ‘the 
cause of Liberalism is the cause of truth,” and believing, 
furthermore, that every departure by a Liberal from the 
strictest truth is an injury to our sacred cause, F most sin- 
cerely regret the sinuous deviations which Mr. Payne has 
made from the path in which all Liberals should walk. In 
looking over his papers I have been struck with the per- 
sistent manner in which he has misrepresented you. He 
seems to have divided his departures from the truth into 
two classes—sqnuare lies and insinuating lies. I have 
marked, from time to time, those statements which I per- 
sonally know to be untrue, and, if you want them, here 
they are. He has not confined himself exclusively to you 
in bis falsehoods, as you will see, but he cannot state any- 
thing about Infidelity, or even items of common news, 

in a straightforward manner. Notice his prevarications: 


1. “It is asserted in this city that Mr. Anthony Comstock is an 
Infidel, and that his recent arrest of Infidel publishers was a 
sharp device to help the Infidel cause.”—Age of Reason, No.3. 

2. "Mr. James W. Stillman is an Infidel añ well as a lawyer. 
For the former he has been subjected to sufficient persecution 
atthe hands of Christians in this city to cause him to quit the 
par and enter the lecture fleld.”—A. of R., No. 3. 

3." Where will you find a paper batter supported than the 
Boston Investigator? In afew years it has changed its proprie- 
tor from.a poor man toa place amopg the wealthiest men of 
Boston,”—A. of R.. No, 3. 

4." Look at D. M, Bennett, Less than five years ago, while 
tending a little garden patch in a remote section of Illinois, he 
began the publication of alittle monthly Infidel sheet. A few 
months later he moved his paper to this city. landing, as he 
says, with scarcely a dollar in money, and with no knowledge 
whatever of the publishing business. That was about four 
years ago, To-day he is estimated to be worth two hundred 
thousand dollars.”—Same Article. 

5. Every dollar has been made oui of Infidelity in these four 
years.’—Same Article, se 

6.’ We might cite one or two other instances. but enough has 
been said to show that Infidel printing pays.”-—Same Article. 

7." Tho Infidel population is considerably greater than the 
Christian.”—Same Article, 

8. Mr. Anthony Comstock, the U.8. mail detective of this 
city has Succeeded in his efforts to induce the United States 
Government not to prosecute the editor of TBE TRUTH SEEKER 
for sending objectionable matter through the mails.”—A. of R.. 

O. $. 

9. ` To this end Mr. O. has labored faithfully with the Govern- 
mont authorities for several months.— Same Article.” 

10. Speaking of your enlargement, he calls yours an“ immense 
publishing establishment.”—.A. of R.. No. 4. 

11. In another article in the same number he says, “ Without 
D. M.B., the business might not be worth above from twentyr 
five to fifty thousand dollars, but as Mr. B.is now situated, we, 
with many others, think that there is not a business in this city 
80 profile le which could be purchased fortwo hundred thou- 
sand dollare. 

12. In the 3ame article he says you have made” numerous 
appeals for assistance,” and makes other miserable insinua- 
tions unworthy of one who professes to be an Infidel. You 
made but one aopen. 

13. °° It is probable that there was never a clasr of people more 
completely humbugged than have been the Liberals of this 
country about one Anthony Comstock and his arrest of Infidel 
publishers,”—A. of R.. No. 6. i 

14. “The Liberal papers of every class have given up their 
columns for tbe past few months almost wholly to making this 
man Comstock notorious.” 4 oo 

15, °° They have aided, by all the means in their power. to fool 
- their readers and to bring lasting odium, on the Liberal 

B, 

one And what is ital) about? Simply this and nothing more: 
A few years since the United States mails became flooded with 
obscene circulars, pamphiets, and books. sent forth by a horde 
of unprineipled quacks and frauds in this city, Boston, and 
other large towns, This mass of obscenity, by the aid of the 
United States mails, was easily and cheaply scattered broad- 
cast over the land, until scarcely 2 family was exempt from the 
indecent assaults.” 

17. "Lewd books and obscene pictures were as common 
among the youths of the country as were Webster’s spelling- 
books and Brown’s grammars.” 

18. "80 great and alarming became the nuisance that Con- 
gress was petitioned.” ne 

. “ Mr. Comstock, being a Liberal. or rather aSviritualist,” 

20. “Has shown a leniency toward Liberals.” 

a1. ° Whereas, in similar cases, where Christians or church- 
members were the culprits, he has prosecuted unmercifully.” 

22, "Not until after complaints by citizens and by the post- 
office officials had been repeatedly made to him for two years,” 

93, "And not until be himself was threatened wiih prosecu- 
tion for refusing to do his duty and comply with the terms of 
his oath of office, did he recently notics a well-known Infidel 
publisher, who was accused of sending obscene matter through 
the mails; 

24, '' And even then no arrest was made,” 

26. " The publisher was simply asked to go before the United 
States Commissioner,at his convenience, and give bail, &e.. 
and there the matter would stop.” 

96, "' And there the whole matter did stop, so far as Mr. Oom- 
atock was concerned.” na i 

27, "But to serve personal ends this little, unnoticeable 
transaction has been magnified and falsified, greatly to the 
detriment of the Liberal movement all over the world.” 

28. If the Liberal press of this country wish to stand before 
the public as falsifiers and maligners; if they wish to attach a 
lasting odium to the term " Liberal,” and make it a stench to 
the nostrils of all fair-minded men and women, they will not 
apologize for the slanders and lies they have published about 
this Comstock-Infidei-obscenity matter.” 

29. * The Spiritualistic papers especially owe Mr. Comstock 
a personal apology.” B 

30. '* They would owe him as much even were he not a Spirit- 
ualjat. : à i 

31, " [t would at least be well for these papers to consider that 
no one’s liberties bave been put in jeopardy; no one’s rights 
have been abridged. 

92. "An United States officer was ordered to enforce the law. 
In place of this, he politely warned the vlolater, and that was 
ali.” : 
33, '' There was no one molested.” 

34. "Privately and personally the relations between the 
United States officer pnd the accused were friendly,” 

35. " Why is itthatthe intelligent editors ofthe Liberal press 
allow themselyes to be made the dupes of scheming, unprin- 
cipled outlaws and quacks?” , 

36. "And thus by publishing column upon column of lias,” 

37. "Have arrayed the whole Liberaj movement on theside of 
obscenity, vulgarity, and Alth. 

38, For this flagrant insult and lasting wrong. more than all 
else, they owe to Liberals of whatever name an unequivocal 
apology and retraction.” 

The last twenty-six falsehoods are all in one article (A, 
of R., No. 6). 

39. °° Weare told that Liberal editors have been prosecuted 
by the United States Government. Where? Notin New York.” 

40, ‘‘ No attention whatever has ever bean given bythe Gov- 
ernment to any Liberal or Infidel edi/or in this city, as such.” 

41. “The Government found that one Foot was flooding the 
malls with indecent literature, greatly to the detriment ai the 
good morals and well-being of her subjacts, and ths Govern- 
ment made him stop.” 

42, " Foot was a Obriatian,” 

43. “ That an Infidel might make a few thousand dollars, all 
the obacenity that has ever existed iu this country is now 
shouldered by Infidels.’ Í 


These last six are from A. of R. No, 7. 


44. “If to oppose obscenity, forgery, embezzlement, deger- 
tion and cruel treatment of one’s family, if to oppose double- 
dealing, fraud, slander, and other kindred acts which reason 
eaches us ia not in harmony with the well-being of society— 
if to oppose these thingsigto oppose the Liberal cause, as 
Brothe- Bennett intimates in his TRUTH SEEKER, then we 


plead guilty. If to espouse the Liberal cause is to espouse 
all forms of vice and to Oppose all civil law which punishes 
crime, then we do not belong to Brother Bennett’s school of 
Liberals.” . . - . 

This, Mr. Bennett, I regard as a mass of contemptible 
i insinuations. I have read Tax TRUTH SEEKER for the 
imore than four years it has been published, and I never, 
never knew it to intimate anything of the kind; and if Mr. 
Payne has, I shall be glad if he will point to the place. He 
can’t do it. `? 


45. “* We have never been guilty of,” and 
5 oe ” Are totally incapable of, penning a libel on any human 

eing.” 

47. “The charge of forgery has been publicly made against 
him [Mr, Beunett],” i 

48. “ As well a8 that of libel—for which we are told he now 
stands indicted.” 


The last five are from the 4. of R., No. 8. 


49, “ ANTHONY CoMsTOcK ON BELIEFs.—In the Vanderbilt will 
case in this city Mr. Anthony Comstook—about whom the Lib- 
erals of this country bave imbibed many false notions of late— 
said: ‘Wa object to this evidence because it invades the 
domain of human beliefs concerning which an issue cannot 
properly be made in a court of justice. Nearly one-half of the 
Christian world believes in the infallibility of the Pope. We 
may feel as confident that that is a delusion as that clairvoy- 
ance is, yet we have no right to pronounce insane those who 
believe init. So the doctrine of the immaculate conception 
also undoubtediy a delusion, is still believed in by a part of 
the Christian world. "—A. of R. No. 9. ri 

50. “In urging this movement [the establishment of Infidel 
papers] we wish not to be understood as urging the establish- 
ment of quack prints issued from our large cities with the sole 
purpose of enriching their proprietors. The Liberals of this 
country are not in want of any more pious-begging sheets, 
filled with forgeries and lies,and sent over the country for the 
express and only purpose of swindling unsuspacting country- 
men under the disguise of Liberalism.”—A. of R., Na, 9. 

51." The New York Sun says: ' Payne's Age of Reason is the 


best and by far the cheapest Freethought journal in the 
world.’ "—A. of R. Advertising Circular. 

Will Mr. Payne please give the date of the Sun in which 
this appears? Let him recollect that bogus testimonials 
smack strongly of patent-medicine dodges and are little 
better than forgery. : 


1a. “New York is a place where no one need work for a living 
unless he chooses to, and finds that physical exercise is neces- 
sary to his health aud comfort. The sweat of the brow is not 
essential to procuring bread in this favored place.”—A. of R.. 


No, 8, 
53. One has only to ask and he will receive.”—Same Article. 


The piece on Anthony and his belief is, I suppose, as 
near the truth as Mr. Payne is capable of approaching ; 
but, to any one who has read the paper, the trick is as thin 
as he intimates your editorials are, Comstock never said one 
word of the above. It was spoken, I think, by a judge to 
whose prejudices an anti-Spiritualist lawyer was appealing, 
and who was introducing evidence calculated to throw 
discredit on the belief of our Spiritualistic friends. The 
speech was published in The Banner of Lighi at the time. 
Another thing, if I recollect rightly, Comstock had nothing 
to do with the Vanderbilt will case. The man who said 
that is evidently not a Spiritualist, as he calls clairvoyance 
as mucha delusion as papal infallibility or the immaculate 
conception, and Mr. Paine has stated (lie No. 19). that 
Anthony is a Spiritualist, If he ishe would not have said 
what Mr. Payne has credited him with. But with so many 
lies out Mr. P, cannot be expected to remember all, and so 
it is no wonder he sometimes gets them mixed. A man 
must have an awful memory to be a consistent getter up of 
false statements. The whole thing was evidently concocted 
in what passes for the brain of Seth Wilbur Payne. 

His allusion to “quack prints issued from large cities 
with the sole purpose of enriching their proprietors” is 
evidently intended, judging from his other utterances, for 
you. It shows to what meanness an alleged Infidel can 
descend when hard pushed for matter from which to man- 


ufacture lies. If the Infidels of this country bave had any 
t‘ pious-begging sheet filled with forgeries and lies, and sent 
over the country for the express and only purpose of swin- 
dling rela deri ronntry men under the disguise of Liber- 
alism,” it is Seth Wilbur Payne’s abortion on newspapers 
falsely called the Age of Reason. Ihave pointed out fifty- 
three lies in regard to you and Liberals—and there are more 
which on their face bear a close remblance to these—which 
I know from my own personal knowledge are such. And 
I presume all his other statements are twin brothers to 
them. ; 

He says, in a spasm of virtuous indignation, that he is 
“totally incapable of penning a libel on any human 
being.” Xt may be go, but the ‘twelve good men and 
true” must have been fearfully mistaken when they con- 
victed him of libeling an honest, upright jndge—who 
was several times elected to the important position of 
Mayor of Utica, N. Y.—and for which Payne suffered 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. Mr. Payne has a record, 
and it would not redound to his credit, perhaps, to have 
it overhauled, He is the best judge of that. l 

If Mr. Payne regards it as forgery to issue a circular 
with the name of a firm attached with the tacit consent of 
one member, what does he call issuing a circular Jauding 
himself as a writer in a half dozen or more newspaper 
notices from large journals, which those journals never 
saw, and which they never would have allowed to circulate 
had they known of their existence? I saw sume of those 
circulars a few months ago. They purported to be an 
advertisement of a book: of biography of leading journal- 
ists, aud to the self-puffing notices were attached the names 
of some of the prominent papers of this city. very one of 
those notices was written by Seth Wilbur Payne. His quota- 
tion from the New York Sun is of a piece with his circulars, 
The Sun, as the Sun, editorially, never printed what he 
says it did. It may have done so as a paid advertisement, 
but not otherwise. If Mr. Payne is the saint he would 
have us think he is, it may be well, perhaps, for honest 
peoples good names that there are a few sinners in the 
world, ` 

The Age of Reasona remarks about Mr. James Stillman of 
this city are laughable. Mr. B. isa lawyer known to me 
personally. He never had a lucrative practice, and hag all 
the time complained of hard times. When. he read the 
above in the little sheet, he said, What damned non- 
sense!” That was Mr. Stillman’s comment on the article. 

As to your alleged great wealth, I know it to exist only 
in the imagination of Mr. Payne. I have been a sympa- 
thetic witness of your almost superhuman struggles to 
establish THE TRUTH SEEKER on a firm foundation, and I 
have seen, with a joy second only to your own, its approach 
to a sure success. But as for two hundred thousand dollars, 
it is absurd to think of it, much less talk of it. You may 
not know, but I do, that Dunn, Barlow & Co. and the 
McKillop Sprague Co. only rate you as "good for small 
lines,” with a ‘‘capital of from three to five thousand 
dollars.” Which is the more likely to be correct, firms 
whose business it is to classify business men, and on 
whom hundreds of thousands of merchants rely for their 
information in regard to city dealers, or an ex-convict 


from a penitentiary? I leave it for your readers to decide. 


Mr. Payne intimates that you were not arrested. The 
story is like that of the names appended to his circular. I 
saw Anthony Comstock and a U. B. marshal take you from 
your office; I saw you in charge of that same marshal in 
the U. S. Court building in this city, and had it not been 
for my personal efforts in procuring. bail, you would assur- 
edly have gone to Ludlow-Street jail. I was an inter- 
ested spectator of the proceedings before Commissioner 
Shields on several occasions, and when Mr. Payne says you 
were not arrested, I pronounce it a falsehood worthy only 
of himself and Anthony Comstock. There were other wit- 
nesses to your arrest as well as myself, and if Mr. Payne 
had taken the pains to get at the truth that he has to mis- 
represent you he would have thought twice before making 
the assertion that he did. 

And so with every one of the fifty-three falsehoods I have 
pointed out. They are so plain that no word of denial or 
refutation ought to be needed; but as they may be believed 
where Mr. Payne is not known, it. is well they should be 
shown up. The Liberals of this country ought to give Mr. 
Payne such a lesson as will teach adventurers for all time 
that Infidels are not to þe caught with clumsily conceived 
lies. He should be read from the ranks of Freethought as 
the Judas Iscariot who betrayed our cause for a paltry 
thirty pieces of silver. He is either insane or an imbecile, 
and, throwing this mantle of charity over his unworthy 
shoulders, let us bury him and his Age of Reason forever 
from the sight and hearing of truthful men. . 

i A LOVER OF TRUTH. 


: Barp, FPA., Jan. 24, 1878. 

D. M. Benner, Dear Sir: I see by your paper that you 
got out-of the clutches of Comstock, and I rejoice with all 
my heart. : ‘ 

Iknew nothing of you or your excellent paper until I saw 
your advertisement in the Advocate. Then I sent for a 
specimen copy, and got it on Dec. ist, which showed me at 
a glance that you were a good man, and a good friend and 
brother, and there was at once a ‘‘ mystic tie” between 


lighted by the noble principles manifested by you and your 
friends and correspondents. Neither can I tell you how 
much I was grieved and displeased by the distress put on 
you by that ‘‘snake in the grass,” Comstock. My old war 
spirit was aroused, and my blood was made as hot as ever 
it was for nine and forty years, I and other ones suffered 
that we might have a free country. There is no soul of 
man knows, or can know, the full measure of suffering a 
soldier has to endure, till he learns it by experience, Yes, 
we all suffered that liberty might live; that we might have 
free speech, and free press; free conscience, and the liberty 
to call our souls our own; and then to see our blood-bought 
heritage invaded—and by authority of the Government that 
we risked our lives to save, and by such people, and for 
such a purpose as to crush out honest men, guilty of no 
crime—filled my soul with grief and indignation ! I deter- 
mined to stand by you to the utmost.of my ability. So I 
sent you a token of my brotherly love and esteem, the 
assurance of very profound sympathy, and that, however 
poor, I would raise you a‘dollar ortwo. When I gota dol- 
lar, I sent it and got two books for forty-five cents, and for 
the other fifty-five cents 1 prayed you to send me your 
paper for three months, and by the end of that time 1 felt - 
sure of getting money, when | would extend my subscrip- 
tion and redeem my pledge. I now send another dollar, 
and I wish you would put my name once more upon the 
roll, making twice, and keep it there while we both shall 
live, I want one paper every week to put away with such 
good, Liberal books as I can get, to go with my blessing 
aud solemn charge to my children when I go hence; 
and the other paper every week, I want to read and hand 
around and send to such as love, or may love, our Liberal 
principles. J got along pretty well with the last two peti- 
tions you sent me; got twenty-five names, making with those 
and the others thirty-five names: The first I sent to you, 
and the last I sent yesterday to Campbell of the House, and 
J. Don Cameron of the Senate. 1 will hand your paper 
around, and I will pay you just as I say, and if ‘ Scar- 
faced Tony or any other one lays the heavy hand of uppres- 
gion on you again, I will pay you mere 1 will get you a 
subscriber or two. 
for them twenty years, till my stomach got turned wrong 
side out by the scoundrelism of the Church, since which, 
Jimmy Rollins has not taken any more Christianity '‘in 
his’n.” Fraternally yours, JAMES ROLLINS. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 

Mr. Enirog; I send you a five-dollar money order; 
two to pay my. subscription for the year, and three asa 
donation to you—one each from myseif, Edwd. Cockran, 
and F. H, Tracy—to assist youin your fight with Anthony 
Comstock, or, rather, with the canting, hypocritical orga- 
nization (Y. M, O. A.) of which he is the dirty and despica- 
ble instrument. The ‘‘ widow’s mite” was according to 
her means. Our donation is like it, but there goes with it 
an amount of good will more than I can tellyou. If my 
purse was as Jong as my will is strong on this subject, you 
would get from me, instead of one doilar, one hundred 
times one dollar, This is a fight fur the liberty of man- 
kind—the rights of man. They strike at you because. you 
are inthe front rank, one among the forewost who are 
heroically doing battle for our sacred tights, This is not 
alone your fight, and you must not bel ft alone to bear the 
brunt of it. Every liberel-minded mau or woman, every 
lover of humanity: bas an interest in this struggle. Thia 
is the old fight of tyranny and oppression aguinst liberty of 
thought and conecience. Every man who holds such lib-, 
erty dear for himself and his posterity should now come 
forward to the extent af his means and ability and make 
this quarrel hisown. But right here let me ask where or 
what isthelaw under which you are arrested ? 1 wish you 
would publish it. Isit possible that our national legisla- 
ture has become the willing aud pliant tools of superstition 
and priestcrait ? Can a man be. arrested, tried,-cunvicted 
and punished, for uttering an honest opinion? Is the 
Church the ruling power in our land of boasted liberty and 
freedom? Cap il prosecute and persecute whom it will 
without let orhindrance? Iam not familiar with the law,’ 
but I-venture to afirm my belief that the man at whose. 
instance you were arrested, the man who swore to, the pre- 


tended or assumed facts necessary to make the arrest, | 


knows himself to be a perjurer, He knows that only a 
strained construction òf the law makes it possible to arrest 


you upon a charge of obscenity. He knows you sre not . 
ou,are dealing some... 


guilty of the charges alleged; but 
heavy, and telling blows at.the Church, and must. be, 
reached. and silenced, even if it takes perjury to doit. I- 
can only indulge the hope that this persecution will result 
in benefit instead of injury to you by making your truth- 
fuland outspoken paper, and all of your publications, 
more widely known and sought after. This must be the 


us. I cannot tell you how much I was gratified and de- - 


Everybody hereknows me. -l preached . 


result if Liberals do their duty. 
attacked us through your arrest, and we must fight. 


Our 


Yours very truly, aA. E. ROGERS. 


se 8S ‘ Darro, Mica., Feb., 5, 1878. 

D. M. Bennet, Dear Friend: Lherewith enclose youa 
draft for six doliars for two copies of Tae TRUTH SEEKER for 
this year—one for myself and the uther please send to the 
address of: H. H. Harriss, of Detroit, with back numbers. 
Absence ona business tour through the Western country 
necessarily placed me beyond immediate sympathetic ac. 
cess to you during the severe tribulation through which you 
have been caused to pass by the notoriously wicked, villain- 
ous, Jesuitical agent of the Young Men's Cursed Association; 
and it is almost inopportune for me lo speak of it at this 
late date, e-peciatly after so many noble, friendly Liberal- 
iste of the country rushed to your rescue, not only with 
their sympathy, but what, under the circumstances, wag still 


better, with their money.. Since my return E have read up- 


the matter with feelings of sorrow, pain, and indignation 
—sorrow to think that the hydra-headed monster, super- 
atition, has still vitality enough left in its serpentine coils in 
this supposed-to-he free couniry to rear its venomous head 
and strike its poisonous faugs into one who was giving his 
life and talents to the cause of science, truth, and suffering 
humanity ; with pain at the idea that our national Jegisla- 
ture was made up of a materia) that could be cajoled and 
wheedled into hasty, inconsiderate, and unwise legislation, 
by which its power has been lent to an association, destined 
ere long, if not checked, to rival the infamous and bloody 
Inquisition, and, which insidiously aims a deadly blow at 
the very life and genius of the Government ; namely, frec- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, and equal toleration 
of all religions beliefs or disbeliefs, unsupported by the hay- 
onets of an jgnorant, bigoted, mercenary soldiery ; with in- 
dignation at the thought that the courts of justice—in a land 
that has been enriched by tke very blood of its heroes and 
of nature’s.own noblemen, who bled that equal justice 
might be dispensed to all—can be prostituted to the degrad- 
ing, blackmailing, damning purposes of supporting and en- 
riching a vile, unprincipled, pretended conservator of pub- 
lic morals. 

I received the blank petitions you sent me praying Con- 
gress to repeal those odious Comstock laws, but, sir, I did 
not solicit subscribers thereto, forthe reason that I could 
not take the time nor exercise the patience necessary to 
explain to an unenlightened—on this subject—public the 
danger of this rumbling volcano over which tuey are sleeping. 
And, in fact, I do not believe in memorializing Congress in 
relation to this matter. No sir! let a corrupt and Chris- 
tianized Congress pass their odious laws, to bolster up igno- 
ranceand superstition, in this boasted land of liberty, Let 
the Young Men's Christian Association, the Jesuits of 
Protestantism, throw around their system of pagan religion, 
which has been in the throes of dissolution ever since the 
adoption of our Constitution, all the legislative supports 
and Government ligatures that she can bring to bear. Such 
action is the legitimate fruit of the Evangelical Alliance, 
which, in one of its recent sessions, held in this city, de- 
clared it, “the duty of our Government to determine which 
is the true religion and then to enforce its practice and ob- 
servance.” Itisa most unmistaken evidence of their weak- 
ness. It is ‘‘the handwriting on the wali ”—the shadow 


-of the trembling Christian Belshazzers in their riotous feasts 


of licentiousness and superstition—the fleet-footed and 
hasty forerunner of their final overthrow and speedy de- 
struction. It is just such over-reaching, clutching, grasp. 
ing efforts of fear and despair that the keen eyed and far- 
scented historian always looks for as the shadow that 
coming events cast before, and as preceeding the down- 
fall of every system, that, having no truth for its foundation, 
must depend upon special legislation or a standing army 
for its support. It recalls the old story of the Hebrew 
slaves in their fabulous sojourn in the land of the Pharaohs, 
who, as a punishment for their clamor for liberty, were sub- 
jected to still harder burdens of servitude by their cruel 
task-mastera, immediately preceeding their exodus from 
the land of the tyrant, And it brings up, with distinct, 
vivid, and fresh recollections, the desperation of a South, 
which among many other overreaching and unconstitu- 
tional measures resulted in the passage of the infamous Fugi- 
tive Slave law to which they resorted in the vain effort to 
stay the tide of anti-slavery and human freedom ; and, 
which, instead of checking, only swelled the flood that all 
the sooner swept their Bible institution into the sea of ob- 
livion. Aud so with Christianity, inthe womb of whick 
the Y. M. C. A. was ineubated, and in. the interests of 
which arose the passage of the infamous Comstock Jaws 
and others, that will be passed in the near coming future, 
all of which are only so many premonitory symptoms of 
ruin. The ‘‘cloud about the size of a man’s hand,” seen 
in ‘the religious sky, -that will soon increase in size and 
swell in proportions until the all-powerful, portentous 
storm-cloud of science, rendered all the more terrible by the 
rumbling sound of its muttering thunders, will sweep every 
vestige of superstition from this land of our fathers, dedi- 
cated to humanity and equal rights. Christianity is a 
doomed system and if its reputed founder, Jesus, told the 
truth when he said, ‘‘ forall they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword,” then Christianity will go out in 
the midst of smoke, fire, and the sword, for, never has its 
encroaching and unhallowed feet pressed one foot of the 
virgin soil but what it either first baptized it in blood, or im- 
mediately thereafter. And why should it not perish? It 
is an alien—the legitimate offspring of Oriental superstition, 
nursed by its foster-mother, pagan Rome, and has’ no busi- 
ness here. Itis not indiginous to, and cannot thrive in 
the virgin soil and under the free skies of the land of our 
Infidel fathers. It cannot breathe nature’s pure air, that 
fanned the brows of a Franklin, a Washington, & Jefferson, 
and a Thomas Paine.. It must either receive special legis- 
lation to ciréumscribe and curtail its encroachments of sei- 
ence, which they call obscenity and blasphemy, that is fast 
rooting out their poisongus exotic of a foreign clime, or it 
must perish. Then let the infamous Comstock, this igno- 
ble soù of an ignoble sire, this Jesuitical agent of the Jesuit- 
ieal Y. M. C..A., procure still more odious Congressional 
enactments to prop up their hell cess institution of religion, 
It will only be the means of hastening its final overthrow. 


: You have escaped triumphantly : although, like their good 


: „erable, sneaking: Comstock hag to stand back like a 


`. old: Daniel, you have been thrown into the lion’s den; 


‘but You have escaped. The God of an saugnicne public 
sentiment was tao strong, aud.it closed the Christian llons 
mouths, and you have come forth unharmed, ali the more 
strong-and powerful for good than ever, While the mis; 
: hungry 
wolf and lick his: bloody jaws. -+ - = 


And now, friend Bennett, should you ever again fall into’ 

‘the*hands of this Delila-shorn Samson, this Goliath of 
"` Christianized Gotham, or should his keen-scented Christian 
: nostrils snuff opacenity from the air emanating from or lin- 


enemies have! 
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gering about Toe TRUTH SEEKER editorial sanctum, or 
should his hypocritical cry of blasphemy, like the yelps 
of the toothless hound, or the harmless venom of the fang- 
less snake, ever again be heard on your track, al] you need 
do, to check hig blind, hydrophobic speed—to quiet his zeal 
for purity, assuage his grief for blasphemy, restrain his 
fears of public contamination, soothe his morbid tendency 
to impure thoughts, administer sedatives to his inherited, 
unsubdued, abnormal prurience, and check the rising pas- 
sions that a knowledge of how marsupials propagate 
may create-—-will be to take your measure of the villain, fix 
your price on him and draw your check for the amount on 
some bank where you have no money deposited, get him 
thereupon to enter a nolle prosequi, and thus beat the cuss at 
his own game. Mostrespectluily yours, U.K. Boors. 


h HARTFORD, OT., Feb, 14, 1878. 

Frirenp Bennett—Dear Sir: | see by your report that 
you are $15.50 short in your expenses in the good fight you 
have made for the cause of liberty, equality, and justice. 
I see by the Age of Reason (Payne’s) that he and some others 
are very much agitated over the matter, and are very 
anxious to know what you are going to do with the money. 
‘This, in my own private opinion, is none of their business, 
You have done a glorious work forthe cause. This is not 
your fight alone, but for every truth-loving Liberalist and 
Spiritualist in the country; and you bave not been half 
rewarded forit, -I would not have done the labor and suf- 
fered the care and anxiety you bave for double the amount 
you received, and any man who finds fault is a mean, 
cringing sneak, and not worthy the name of a Liberalist or 
Infidel; and I warn the editor of the Age of Reason that 
unless he changes his course toward you, tailure, in the 
end, wil] surely be his doom. Iwill not tolerate such arti- 
cles as I saw in the Age of Reason in behalf of Comstock, 
in which he represented that mean, vile, low-lived man as 
almost a saint. Such stuff was altogether too much for 
me, and Payne will find it will load him much heavier than 
he can bear before he is done with it. 

D. BopiFiz.p, M. D. 


Orrawa, KAN., Feb. 15, 1878. 

Dear Mr. BENNETT: We have organized here as the 
Ottawa Liberal Club, James E. Lindzy, President, and W. 
W. Fraser, Secretary. 

We would have sent a fair list of subscribers to Payne's 
Age of Reason had he not attacked you as he did. We care 
nothing for Peterson and his Common Sense. We want Lib- 
eral papers and Liberal men as editors. 


Yours truly, W. W. FRAZER. 


ARENZVILLE, ILL., Feb. 14, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett: Payne sent me a copy of his Age ef Rea- 
son, and also sume circulars. It was my intention to take 
the paper, and I had got two others to take it. All I can 
say is that I would not now have it as a gift, after he has 
made the efforts that he has to vilify you. If it is true that 
you have made $200,000, whose business is it but your own? 
Toney’s fight is not yours, but mine, and every other Liberal’s 
in the United States, Give us all of Ingersoll’s lectures, as 
they are good. Asa general thing, his lectures are sought 
for among the Christians, He has a world-wide fame with 

the people. Respectfully, . W. B. R. 


~ CAMBRIDGE, ILL., Feb. 18, 1878. 
D. M Bennett, Dear Sir: The following in regard to 
St. Anthony I copy from a letter from a gentleman who 
seems to understand the matter: ‘‘Itis sickening enough 
even when he walks up to it honestly and eats nothing but 
to see a turkey-buzzard glutting himself upon carrion, 
putrid flesh, but when he goes to his work like a mean 
sneak thief, and, forgetting that he is only a scavenger, begins 
to peck at the eyes of animals that are not dead oreven dis- 
eased, we think it is about time that he wasshot and thrown 
upon the dunghill himself.” J. A. Harn. 


Mx. Bennerr: Mr. Payne, in the Age of Reason of the 
9th inst., in giving the names of those from whom he had 
received letters during the week, mentions mine. He says, 
t These letters are all of a friendly nature.” Now, 1 do 
not know what Mr, Payne defines as ‘‘ friendly,” but I 
want it distinctly understood that that letter was not 
‘* friendly ” in any such way as would imply an endorse- 
ment by me of his most uncalled-for and unjust attacks 
upon yourself. [believe that the gentleman has not the 
shade of a shadow of an excuse for his insinuations and 
charges against you. I am certainly ‘‘friendly” to all 
Liberal papers so long as they devote themselves to that 
cause, but so soon as their editors prostitute their columns 
to malicious attacks upon their brother editors, I cease to 
be friendly. The letter in question was written to Mr. 
Payne to point out to him some of the instances in which 
he had failed to do justice to yourself. May every success 
attend you, brother Bennett, in your laudable efforts to 
emancipate the minds of your fellow-men from the bondage 
of superstition and ignorance. Mr. Abbot I regard as one 
of the noblest of Liberals. Let there be no querrel between 
you, He is mistaken in this matter; that is all, 

Fraternally yours, E., C. WALKER. 


KaLa{Įmazoo, Micu., Jan. 28, 1878. 

D’ M. BENNETT, Sır: I am a trial subscriber to Payne's 
Age of Reason, as well as a constant reader of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER. Jhave received my last trial paper, dated Jan. 
26th, and on the fourth page, under the head of editorial, 
I was somewhat astonished to hear my friend Seth on the 
Comstock matter. What ails the man? Is ita common 
case of jealousy? A brother’ worker in the same building, 
engaged in the same great and noble cause—we did not 
look for such a budget of bitterness from such a source. 

Now, friend Bennett, is it-a fact that you were not 
arrested by Comstock at all? Have you and Comstock 
been on friendly terms during the last three months ? 
Sorry to hear that Comstock is a Spirituatist ; is ita fact? 
Would brother Payne feel just as bad if your paper had 
remained at its original size? Would he have been con- 
soled if no one "had come to your rescue? Alas for poor 
human nature! Remember, Wilbur, that whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad. l 

Old orthodoxy stamps everything it comes in contact 
with, even children. At a recent temperance meeting 


Lhere, quite a noted Liberal took strong grounds in favor of 


organization, whereupon a young orthodox hopeful was 
heard to remark that it would be ‘‘a hell of a temperance 
society without any God to go by.” 

a , Yours truly, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 10, 1878. 
“Dear Ferenp BENNETT: Iam very much disappninted 


L. 8. BENEDICT. 


+ 


-in the course being pursued against youby the d¢eof Reason. 


I am a subscriber, as‘you know, to that paper, and have the 


names of four‘others who would have been subscribers to 
ithad they not seen the scurri‘ous hints and Janguage used 
toward you by the editor of said paper. We have known 
you too long, oldiriend, not to trust our cause in your 
hands. I have been greatly. pleased by the manner in 
which you have engineered the affair of Comstock, and 
bad I paid $20,000 I should most willingly be satisfied with 
your control of it, knowing full well it would be put t 

proper use, and not devoted to an illegal purpose. . 

Yours truly, W. F, Porter, 


Useful “Recipes. 


CURE FOR SpRarms,—Alcoho}, one pint; oil of spike, one 
ounce; origanum, one ounce; camphor, one ounce; spirits 
ammonia, one ounce, . 


Harr Dye. —Lac sulphur; one ounce; sogar lead, one- 
half ounce; rose-water, one pint. Apply the wash about 
four times a week, but do not shake before use, 


Lip Sanvz.—Oil of sweet almonds, eight ounces; white 
wax, three ounces; spermaceti, three cunces; rhodium, 
fifty drops, and white sugar candy form an excellent lip 
salve. f 

Cuinesn DEPILATORY. —Quick-lime, one ounce; pearl-ash, 
two ounces; sulphuret potassium, two ounces; charcoal- 
powder, one dram. Trituratetogetber and siftand place 
the fine powder in a well-stcpped bottle, 


Harr Resrorative.—Castor-oil, eight ounces; tincture 
cantharides, two ounces; blood-root, one ounte; lemon-oil, 
one-fourth ounce; rosemary, one-fourth ounce; bergamot, 
one-fourth ounes; lavender. one-fourth ounce; alcohol, 
one-half gallon, Color with alkanet. 


Dnor-cares,—Beat up the whites and yolks of six eggs 


separate, with a spoonful of rose water; to which add six 
ounces powdered sugar; beat the whole well, and add one 
ounce of bruised caraway seeds, and six ounces flour, Drop 
them on wafer-paper, and bake in a moderate oven, 


FLO-FLO Caxus,—One pound sugar, one pound butter, 
eight eggs, one pound and a quarter flour, two ounces cur- 
rants, and a half nutmeg; mix the butter with the sugar 
and spice; then add half the eggs, and beat for a few 
minutes; add the rest of the eggs, and beat for five minutes 
longer; stir in the flour and currants, then bake in shapes. 


OYSTER STUFFING. — Oysters are not chopped when mixed 
with dressing for turkeys. Prepare some bread-crumbs, 
and mix plenty of butter with them; add the oysters (one 
quart) and moisten the dressing with the oyster liquor. If 
only an “oyster flavor” is desired, the dressing is made 
mostly of bread, and half a dozen oysters are chopped or 
minced to add to the flavor. 


Scotor Fancy Caxus,—Rub half a pound butter into a 
pound anda half of flour; brcak foureggs into three-quarters 
of a pound sugar, and whisk them five minutes; make a 
print with the butter and flour; pour in the eggs and sugar, 
and add half a gill of cream; mix all into a dough; cut into 
pieces about two inches across and an eighth of an inch 
thick; cover the tins with buttered paper; lay the cakes on 
and bake. 


To MAKE a nice oyster stew, strain the oysters through a 
colander; put the liquor in a saucepan, let it come toa boil, 
and skim; putin the oysters, a large piece of butter, pepper, 
and salt; when boiled up, add two quarts of oysters, one 
cupful of milk; serve immediately. Another way is to 
wash the oysters in a colander; putin a saucepan halfa 
cupful of boiling water, one large tablespoonful of butter, 
pepper, and sa t; when boiled, add the oysters, let them 
boil; add milk or not, according to taste. 


To MAKE a beefstceak pudding, take two pounds of rump 
steak and cutin small pieces, and cut into shreds two or 
three onions; paste the pudding with good crust; then put 
in the meat, with salt and pepper and a dozen oysters; add 
thickening composed of mushroom catsup, flour and water 
and mustard; simmer for an hour and a half, and serve in 
the dish, It may be turned out if the gravy in the pudding 
can be retained. Mutton, veal, ham, fowl, and game 
may be served in a similar way. 


Cucken fricassee may be made as follows: Cut the 
chicken in small pieces, just cover with water, season. 
highly, add a few small pieces of pork; if a fat chicken, 
not a very large piece of butter; add a few potatoes cut in 
half; before taking from the fire, remove the lid and 
dredge inalittle flour, Another wayis to cutthe chicken 
in small pieces, cover with half miik and water; boil until 
tender, add a smal] piece of onion; take the chicken out, 
stir in atablespoonful butter and flour creamed together, 
add one egg well beaten; then put in the chicken for a few 
moments; if too thick, add a cupful of cream or milk. 


Bornep TURKEY.—An old turkey will answer for this, 
though a young hen is better. After drawing, wash the 
inside exceedingly clean, wipe it dry on a towel, and fill 
the breast with bread-crumb, chestnut, or oyster stuffing, 
In trussing it, draw the legs into the body, break the breast- 
bone, and give the bird as round and plump an appearance 
as posgible. Put it@ipto plenty of warm water, or into as 
much boiling water as wil) rise an inch above il, and when 
it has boiled ten minutes, cool it down by the addition of 
cold water, and then take out a portion of it, leaving only 
as much as will keep the bird entirely covered until it is 
ready for table. Clear off the scum carefully as it rises to 
the surface, and boil the bird very gently from an hour and 
a half to two hours and a quarter, according to size. When 
oyster stuffing is used, a large tureen of rich oyster sauce 
should be served with it; but celery sauce, or good-white 
sauce or chopped parsley in drawn butter, will answer 
otherwise. 
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When White with Snow. 


When white with snow are all the hills, 

And dusky lie the vales below, 
And hushed and hidden glide the rills, 

And hungry flies the caving crow; 
When other songsters none are near, 
The mocking-wren sings loud and clear, 

: Sweetheart! 

Sweetheart—swest—sweet! O, words most dear, ` 
Most pleasing to a msiden's ear} 


When granunams cower about the fire, 

And red-sheeked girls a-sleighing go, 
When kine stand shivering in the byre, 

And schoolboys, sledding, shout ho, ho! 

. When roads are hard, and clouds are drear, 
The mocking-wren sings loud and clear. 
Sveatheart! 

8 weetheart—sweet—sweet! O, words most dear, 
Most pleasing to a muiden’s ear! 


When to the wild rose tightly clings 

The frosted hip with flery glow, 
And shrill the skater’s iron rings, 

And breath, like smoke, curls upward slow; 
Whon winds blow cold, and leaves drift sere, 
The mocking-wren sings loud and clear, 

Sweetheart! 
Sweethoart—sweet—sweet | O. words most dear, 
Most pleasing to a maiden’s ear! 

W. L. SHOEMAKER. 
— 


Fhe Old Story. 


- Tell me the old, old story 
Of unseen things above, 
Of golden castles in the air, 
Which none may test or prove. 
Toli me the story boldly, 
Asto alittle child; 
For Iam weak and foolish, 
And wish to be beguiled. 


Tell me the old, old story, 
That I may be taken in 

With idle tales of glory 
And nostrum cures for sin. 

Tell me the story often, 

. Lest I grow sane too soon, 

Daceived in childhood’s morning, 

But notin manhood’s noon. 


Tell me the story always, 
If you would really be 

A stumbling-block to progress— 
To all that’s good and free; 

And when sweet truth and reason 
Are dawning on my soul, ' 

Tell methat story promptly, . 
Lest sense should make me whole. 

National Reformer. 


> 


Home Song. 


Stay, Stay at home, my heart. and rest; 
Home-keoeping hearts are happiest; ; 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care; 

To stay at home is best. 


Weary, and homesick, and distressed, 
They wander east and they wander west, 
And are baffled and beaten and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt; 

To st&y at home is best. 


Then stay at home,my heart, and rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
O'er all that flutter their wings to fly 
A bawk is hovering in the sky; 
To stay at home is best. 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Organization. 


New York STATE LisgraL Country Com- 
MIPTEES, . 


Epiror TRUTH SEEKER: The thirty-one 
counties of western New York included in 
ihe Freethinker’s Association, have each a 
Freethougut and Liberal league county 
committee, consisting of three members ; 
but in the thirty eastern counties of the 
State there are no such committees, there- 
fore allow me to request each of the follow- 
ing-named persons to associate with himself 
two other persons to constitute a county 
Liberal league committee for his county. 
Aud Í further request each person herein- 
after named to send me the name and ad- 
dress of the persons so appointed : 

Albany Co,, Thomas Dugan, Albany; Clin- 
ton Co., J. Churchill, Champlain, Columbia 

- Co., Charles Groves, Canaan Four Corners ; 
Delaware Co., Harva Bergaut, Deposit ; 
Dutchess Co., John P, Atwood, M. D., 
Poughkeepsie; Essex Co., Freeman L, 
Lyon, M. D., Bloomingdale ; Franklin Co. 
J. G. Reynolds, Bombey ; Fulton, Mcintyre 
Fraser, Johnstown; King’s Co., Dr. A. H. 
Brockway, 13 Green Bt., Brookiyn; New 
York Oo., Wm. H. Boughton, 59 Liberty 
St., New York City; Orange Co., R, A, 
Conkling, Port Jarvis; Otsego Co., E. 
Wilcox, Morris; Queen’s- Co., Samuel 
Keese, Great Neck ; Rensselaer Co., Joseph 
Kuight, Troy ; Rockland Co., Gen. Robert 
Avery, Nyack ; Saratoga Co., J. J. Dunlap, 
M. D., Saratoga; Ulster Co., Aug. Huhne, 
-M. D., Roundout ; Washington Go., A. J. 
Culver, Whitehall; Westchester Co., Na- 
. than H. Ellis, Yonkers. f 

I will be thankful to any one who will 
furnish me the names of an earnest, active 
Liberal from each, or either, of the follow- 
ing counties, Greene, Hamilton, Montgom- 
ery, Putnam, Richmond, Schenectady, 


| Schoharie, Suffolk, Sullivan, Warren, and 


Yates. . 

The special business of these committees 
will þe to encourage the organization of 
Liberal leagues in their respective counties 
and in other ways advance the. Liberal 
cause. 

H. L. GREENE. 

New York State representative on the Ex. 

Com, of the N. L. L. 


The Cause in Iowa; 

The coming State convention is the topic 
of principal interest to live Iowa Liberals. 
We have sent copies of the call to many of 
our iocal papers, and to friends of the cause 
in different parts of the State, and I think 
that a fair proportion of these papers will 
insert the call. The friends to whom I have 
written all seem tobe willing to work for 
the success of the meeting. Says Mr. J. N. 
Frank, of Lysant: ‘Your letter with call 
received. Tam very glad to do anything 
for a cause that I believe to be for the good 
of all.” Mr. M. C. Thomas, of Redfield, 
writes: ‘‘We are talking-of starting a Lib» 
eral league in this place.” Mr. J. F. Frick, 
of Toledo, writes that the Toledo Times will 
publish the call. From other points in the 
State come cheering reports. The Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids, and Northern R. R. will 
sell return tickets at one-half the usual rates 
to all who produce certificates that they 
have attended the convention and paid full 
fare to West Liberty. The Central R. R. 
of Iowa will make the same reduction to all 
who paid, when going to the convention, 
full fare tọ Grinnell, This reduction will 
apply only to those who purchase their re- 
turn tickets over the lowa Ceniral, at Grin- 
nell, and over the B. C. R. and N. at West 
Liberty. 

This reduction will be of benefit to those 
who reside either in the northern or south- 
ern part of the State, at points reached by 
these roads. At West Liberty and Grinnell 
you change cars for Des Moines, going over 
the ©. R. I. and P. R. R. 


‘In my next I hope to be able to announce 

the arrangements which shall have been 
made for the accommodation of visitors. 
I understand that Mr. Strong, the resident 
member of our committee, is perfecting all 
necessary arrangements. 


As to the work to be done at Des Moines, . 
we must organize a State league or associ- 
ation, and we need to pay particular atten- 
tion to the formation of the executive com- 
mittee. An earnest, active Liberal in each 
county of the State is wanted; one who will 
immediately organize the county sub com- 
mittee and goto work. To this end, I desire 
to hear from every Liberal in Iowa. ‘The 
question to you is: ‘‘ Will you serve upon 
the executive committee ?” If you cannot, 
please send me the name of some one in 
your county who can. If you desire an 
‘answer, please enclose stamp, as the com- 
mittee has no fund upon which to draw for 
expenses. Organize local leagues in every 
town in the State where possible. Make 
your leagues auxiliary to the national 
league. Liberal leagues have been organ- 
ized at Toledo, Tamah, and at Adel, Dallas 
county. Come, let us multiply such associ- 
ations by the hundred. 

Some object that organization now is 
premature; that it will but stimulate the foes 
of civil and mental freedom to greater activ- 
ity, and rivet our chains the tighter. We 
must not flatter ourselves with the fond 
hope that the agents of reaction are not. at 
work. They work while we sleep, ‘This is 
evidenced ahundred different ways. Just 
look at the pending Constitutional amend- 
ment; at- the closing of the Exposition on 
Sunday; and at the present crusade against 
Liberal editors and publishers. The ene- 
inies of liberty and equal rights now work 
in the dark; we will organize and force 
them to come out into the light that the 
people may see what their nefarious designs 
really are. The very argument that organi- 
zation is premature because it will anger our 
tyrants and induce them to bind us‘the more 
securely is the most conclusive that ,could 
be produced in favor of organization and 
work. If we cannot organize to sectire the 


removal of certain abuses without bringing | 


down upon us still more heavily these and 
added wrongs, then, in the name of justice, 
letus be up and doing, that we may wipe 
such afoul blot from the escutcheon of our 
common. country and leave our children 
free. In the evolution of rights we must 
not forget that we are factors in the great 
problem. Come to, Des Moines, all who 
can, and help us to bear aloft the standard 
of truth, upon which is inscribed: ‘‘ Tze 
greatest of rights is equal rights.” Every 


freeman to the front, Pause ye never nor 
parley; yourself bear the batile’s brunt, 
andsoon your reward shall be. If each one 
of us, individually, does his or her duty, all 
willbe well. E. C. WALZER, 


Of the State Com., W. I. L. L. 

—— ney 
0. B. CLIP, Shawano, Wis., writes: Enclosed 
please find money order for $3.00, and forward 
by mail, as per advertisement in THE TRUTH 


. | SEEKER, one copy of “Analysis of Religious 


Belief.” Viscouut Amberley. I acknowledge 
receipt of THE TRUTH SEEKER for the past two 
months or suchamatter. The Liberal senti- 
ment is gaining ground slowly in this section, 
I think. I had the “audacity ” to attack for- 
eign missions in our local paper some time 
ago, Which stirred up considerable Christian 
indignation and led to quite a lengthy contro- 
versy. It was the first attack of the kind evor 
made hore. Iam reading the Sages,” which 
I borrowed from J. Melendy, whose name ap- 
pears in your columns occasionally, I am 
much pleased with the work. I have examined 
“The Truth Sesker Collection” and consider 
ita decided success. Iwill tell you a little of 
my "’sperisnce.” as the “meetin’” phrase 
goes. I was brought up to believe, and did be- 
lieve the Bible,” Jonah swallowed the whale” 
and all, in my early days, and used to listen 
with hair on end to the glowing and sublime 
portrayals of the unbelievers hereafter, At the 
age of twelve I began to read and study the 
Bible, and I have read and studied until at the 
age of twenty-two I have denounced all faith 
in its divine origin and its pretended divine 
author, Jehovah of Judea. I have not the least 
possible faith now in the existence of Son, 
or Ghost, or angel, devil, or imp, or goblin. 
As for the visionary heaven and hell of the 
Onbristians, I have neither hopes of the one nor 
fears of the other. Iam glad to hear that the 
Freethinkers of central New York have organ- 
ized—my native county, St. Lawrence, is in that 
jurisdiction, I see. I hope the brethren all 
over the country will follow their example— 
organization is strength and efficiency. I 
will give you a little instance of church tyr- 
anny Which has just happened here. A highly- 
esteemed young lady of this placs, a faithful 
member of the Catholic church, has friends 
residing some twenty miles out in the country. 
Now it so happens, either by chance or provi- 
dence, or the contrivance of the devil, that her 
next door neighbor is a promising young Inf- 
del, and they, strange as it may seem, are good 
friends, A short time since it happened that 
this young Infidel was going on business, with 
a conveyance, to the country place where the 
Catholic lady’s friends reside, and asked her 
if she would not like to go out and see them, 
She accepted the invitation, and I am author- 
ized to say, had a very pleasant time. They 
attended a social dance at a farmhouse that 
evening, and returned the following morning. 
Amore harmiess affair is hardly.conceivable, 
but it started a breeze; some devout Catholic 
went straightway to the priest and told him all 
about Miss ——runnip’ ‘round with an’ bein 
on such friendly terms with that rampant Infi- 
del.’ The “Holy Father” was awfully “put 
out” about it, and the lady was threatened with 
a genuine church mauling, but I believe she 
has not got it yet,and the storm seems to be 
abating, but it was a narrow escape. She isa 
lady of spirit, however, and says the church 
must not meddle with her private affairs or 
dictate who shall be her friends and who not. 
E. FANNIR ALLYN Writes from Oleveland, 0.; 
I enclose a copy of the Evening News of this 
city. It speaks for itself. I hope Col. Ingersoll 
will have time to answerthe challenge, though 
it is like loading a cannon to shoot a fiy. 


as is shown by the replies, and I am reminded 
that itis the wounded bird that flutters.” It 
was not the price of admission to see a Sree 
man,one who dared be true to himself. Last 
night I attended Mrs. Van Cott’s psychological 
exhibition. It would have been amusing it it 
had not been Sorrowful to see her coax and 
force tender children forward. ‘wenty-five 
minutes completed the job and the old and 
yonng Were pardoned. So Mra. Van Cott said, 


they were a discouraged looking set even after 
they found Jesus. I satin thegallery and the 


Lord did notcomeupthere. I noticed that he 
was bot worta a cent to send them forward to 
the altar, unies the fat, magnetic Angers of 
Mrs. Van Cott assisted him. To me much of 
her talk—for she used no logic and never 
asked them to reason—was blasphemy. Go 
on, brother, in* the good work. I get THE 
TRUTH SEEKER every Week—don’t want to miss 
acopy. Don’t look for Jesus to be found in 
your city, for Mrs. Van Cott saya he is with her 
just now. Here is oneof her sentences. Can 
you find another such in toe calendar of intel- 
ligence and love? “Heaven will be just as 
bright to me if you don’t enter there,” Con- 
centrated selfishness and brutality! 


GHOSTS! GHOSTS!! GHOSTS!! 


Send five cents for Con, InceRsouy’s lecture 
on “Ghosts,” as delivered at Albany, N, Y. 
Jan, 14,1878, Just out, flashing with wit an 
genius. Itis crammed with logic, arguments, 
sarcasms and facts. Itis beautiful, itis grand, 
and more, it is true., Only five cents. With a 
photograph of its eloquent author for fifteen 
cents. With cabinet size of the same, thirty 


cents. 

” Gnosts and other Lectures.” A new work 
by Col. Ingerso!l, soon to be issued. Send me 
stamp, and as soon us the book is out, will 
send you dasériptive circular and price there- 
of. Send three-cent stamp for Catalogue of 
Books. Tracts, Photographs, ete.; also, club 
rates for Liberal and seientific newspapers 
and periodicals, Address, E, 0, WALKER, 

6té Lock Box B. Fiorence, Iowa. 


ART OF PROPACATION. 


Is a highly-illustrated praciical work on the | q 


rapid increase and multiplication of stock. 
Published by Jenxins’ Grape AND SEEDLING 
NURSERY, Winona, Columbiana County, Ohio. 
Price, prepaid, by mail, 50 cents. Catalogue 
free, Agents wanted, Addressas above. 118 


JUST OUT! 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


AND 


Popish Nunneries, 


BY Wm. HOGAN. 
Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A vory 
interesting work. 220 pages. Paner. 60 cents, 
Oloth, 75 cents. D BENNETT 


+ 


141 Eighth st,, New York, 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE, 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
BY EDWARD D., LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CUR- 
RENCY. 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D. DRURY. 


The question to be met and settled now is, 
Shall money continue to rule and curse man- 
kind, or shall it be made to serve and bless? 


Price 20. For sale at this office. 


The Priest in Absolution, 


Ahe frst Nnmber of the “HOLY CROSS 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work, which ereated so much 
excitementin England. The origina! volume 
was issued by the “ High Church” authorities 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
and was designed to be introduced into the 
English Church. Price 25 cents. 
D. M. BENNETT. 
141 Eighth 8t., New York, 

„XT The other twenty-five numbers of the 

Holy Oross Series” are being brought out as 
rapidly as pnasible. 


Positive Thinker, 


The grand soul of Ingersoll did a grand work’ 


and asked them to hold up their hands, but 


SCIENCE HALL, 
‘WUOA MUN 


Advecates Positive Philosophy and 
the Religion of Humanity, 


One Year, $1 50; Six Months. 75 cents; Three 
Months, 40 cents; flye to one post-office, $5.00; 
ten and one to getter-up of Club, $10.00. Isaued 
weekly after the first three numbers. Sub- 
seribers will be entitled to the full number. 
Send five cents for copy and circular. 4t8 


Hell! Hell! Hell! 
Send five cents for CoL, INGuRSOLL’s Lecture 
Hall, New York, on Feb, 8d,upon 
Beara a et “HELL, GHOSTS.” and 
* LIBERTY,” in one pamphiet, for 15 cents, 
Address E. 0. WALKER, 
ats Lock Box B., Florence, Iowa. 


THE MYSTERY UNVEILED. 


The miraculous conception and birth of 
Jesus CHRIST exposed and explained, A book 
for thinking men. Price, post-paid, 35 cents 

Address BENTON BEMENT. 
4t8 St. Johns, Mich. 


NICOTIANA ANTIDOTUM. 


THE : 
Great Magnetic Remedy. 
DO YOU SMOKE? ý 
DO YOU CHEW? 
DO YOU USE TOBACCO 
IN ANY FORM 1 


If you have formed either ofthese habits, you 
have many times resolved to break from their 
slavery, and the vain attempt has shown you 
what iron masters control your will. The 
untold millions wasted in the production and 
manufacture of tobacco is insignificant in 
comparison to the waste of health and life by 
its use. Jf the character and results of the habit 
were known at the beginning, in few cases would 
the appetite be formed. Once formed, the victim 
is unable to break away, and an appeal to the 
Will, in most cases ia ineffective, Guided by the 
unerring principles of science, a profound 
study of the organic and mental changes pro- 
duced by the habit, and of the compensating 
remedies Nature has prepared in the vegetable 
kingdom, has enabled us to prepare an anti- 
dote for the poisoned condition of the system. 
which necessitates the use of tobacco. | 

The habitual use of Tobacco is the cause of 
inconceivable disease, pain, and’ misery, and 
is the gateway to strong drink,the highway to 
crime. It enslaves, and although exhilarat- 


ing fora time, results in lassitude, weakness. 
want, of energy, dyspepsia, heart-disease, 
apoplexy, and nervous prostration. It changes 
the entire)-constitution of the physical body. 
and thereby is impressed on the mind.. It at 
first acts as a poison, the system attempts to _ 
throw it off, put constant use overcomes this > 
repulsion. | . es 

It is the object of this remedy to supply, for 
thetime,the place of tobacco, stimulating the 
processes of olimination and.recuperation 
until the system is again-in-a‘ natural an 
healthy condition, when the desire formed will 
be no longer felt—in other. words, the habit 
cured. : oe a i 

If the printed directions aceompanying each 


:| package are followed: we warrant the REMEDY 


to cure the mostobstinate cases,:if it does not, 
the money willbe refunded. Gros 
Price, $2.00 per box. Liberal discount to 
Druggists and agents buying by the Dozen or 
rosa. ind : : 
Remittances may be made by Money Order. 
Drak or Registered letter at our risk, 
ress, ot 
J. Ai HEINSOHN: & 00., Manufacturers. 
ote CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


The Tenth Seeker, February 23, 1828. 
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The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Obrist and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ. 
ten friend styles it “rich, rare and racy.’ 
273 DD., 12mo. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 75 centa in cloth. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Bighth 8t., N, Y. 


HER OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Truly one of 

the most valuable works that hava appeare 

in the last ten years. By Por. DRAPER. 
rice 


PPS AND UON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 

ION; or an answer to the question, Have we 
& Supernaturally-Revealed, Divinely-Inapired 
and Miracul lously-Attested Religion in the 
World? By E., E. QUILD, ex-Universalist cler- 
gyman, Papar, 30 cents; cloth. 50 cents. 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and mostimport- 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 15.cta. 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. L to XVI.. in- 
clusive, Written in the “times that tried men’s 
souls ” during the American Revolution, tamo. 
Full, clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
eer in the world. On full, boid type, {2mo. 
aper, 60 conts; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGH OF REASON. On largo, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
rion OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type. 
12mo. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITIOAL WORKS, Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 

“Oommon Sense,” "The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.60. 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete, 12mo0. Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Liandaff,” “Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan,” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” “ Of the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
ete., with a life and fne steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.50, 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. 
. plete. New edition, The cheape est and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, „pis Po- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —* Common Sense,” "The 
Crisis,” “ Rights ot Man ”— his THEOLOGICAL 
‘Waitinas—"Age of Bason Examination of 
the Prophecies,” `t Renly to the Pishon of Llan- 
daff,” ‘ Pretter to Mr. Erskine ” Essay-on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Forde ” “Of the 
Religion of Deism ”~all in one large volume, 
Grown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SEEKER LIBBARY, 
with a fine stee) portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00; 
colored laather, red Surnished edges, $4. 00; mo- 
roeco, gilt edgas, $4.80. 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalyin 
Blanchard. 12mo0. Large, clear type. with a fine 
steel portrait_of paine. F aper, 40 cents; cloth, 
76 cents, Publishe 

BENNETT, 


11 Eighth st., New York. 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Truth Seeker Office. 


Qom- 


THE OUTCAST. 
By Winwoor Reape, ehor of “Martyrdom 


This is his last work. Mr. 
questionabiy one of the ablest writers of the 
present century. His “ Martyrdom of Man ” at- 
tracted extraordinary attention in Europe and 
in this country, for its ability, brilliancy and 
boldness. This jast work is regarded with 

equal favor, The English edition was publish- 

„at two dollars. We give it entire for 


THIRTY CENTS IN PAPER. 


ASTROLOCY. 


ProF. Lister. Astrologer, 505 W. 23d st., New 
York. 44 years’ practice, 27 in Boston. Qan be 
consulted by letter. Send for Cirgular, . Address 
ali letters 505 West 23d st. New York Oity. 


SPERMATORRHEA 


sbould be in the hands of those suffering from 


this LIFE-WASTING DISEASE. It is an external. 


application, and has thoroughly and perma- 
nently cured over one thousand cases, and 
some of them werein a terribly shattered ceon- 
dition; had been inthe insane asylums, many 
had falling-sickness-fits; others on the verge 
of consumption, while others again had be- 
come foolish and hardly able to take care of 
themseives. For further fuformation, address, 
with stamp, Vinelan where Dr. FEL- 
Lows is permanently located, and obtain his 
private circular, with cures sworn to, which 
unimpeachable testimony to the doctor's skill 
and reliability as a physicitin in treating this 
prevalent and monni angerous of all diseases, 
SPERMATORRAG 
ea TERMS Le THE REAOH OF ALD. ÈY 


BOOK BUYERS, 


And all who wish to subscribe to periodicals 
should Bend is cents for No. 16 of TheHvolu- 


. Add 
Hon. it RVOLUTION, 84 Dey Btreot, N. Y. 


Reade was un- f 


Christianity and Infidelity; 


‘A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. H, HUMPHREY, Presb’t'n. erpat, 


; OF NEW YORK, AND 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


Itwas conducted in theecolumnsof The Truth 
Seokor, a letter alternately trom each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April”, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1817, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirtesn letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjacts discussed were as follows: 


Part 1.—The relative services of Christian- 
tiy and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Parr II. —The relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Parr IIl.—Is there a stronger. probability 
that je Bible is divine than that Infidelity ts 
true? 

The discussion has excited a largs share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, “ Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
auy rate, in this volame will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wih an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound cone usions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . . Light is what we need, Let the con- 
troversies procead, Let the blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Let the sparks fiy 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth: ig what the people demand on all the 
great questions of the day, whether of Financo, 
Science, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other. read the 
Humphrey-~Bennett Discussion. 

A thick 12m0 volume of 550 pages, well bound 
Bent, post-paid, to any address, forthe low 
price of one dollar. 

. Address D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 

141 Eighth St., New York. 


JUST ISSUED. 


BEYOND THE VEIL. 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
as „gesoriptions of life, oceupations, 
ete., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
‘umship of Mrs. Francts H. McDougal and Mra. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With asteel- 
piate engraving of Dr, Randolph. 

Price $L. 50, post-palå by mail, 

t M, BENNE 
D EZS Nth Tot., N. Y: 


-BOOKS FOR 


THINKERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES P, SOMERBY, No, 


(A few doors East of Broadway.) 


ISSUES OF THE AGE: 


139 Eighth Street, New York, 


Thomas Paine, FE. E, Abbot, 
Paine’s Bust. Frothingham, 
Paine’s Monument. Wendell Phillips. 
Voltaire, Timerson, 
Rousseau, ' Garrison, 
Humboldt, Henry Bergh, 
Goethe, Peter Cooper, 
Sahiller, . Burt, 
Aug, Comte, 8. P. Andrews, - 
-Heine. Walt Whitman, 
Alex, Popo. Froude, 
John Milton, Max Muller, 
Goldsmith, Warren Chase, 
Bheliey, Jas, Parton, 

yron. Wm. Denton, 
Burns, Dr, Slade, 
Washington, A. J. Davis, 
Frauklin. Foster, 
Jefferson, ` J. M. Peebles, 
John Adams, Frances Wright. 
J, Q, Adams, E. Y. Wilson, 
Madison, G, L. Henderson, 
Jackson. Prof, Fisko, 
Lincoln, ‘red Dougias, 
Lincoln's Monument, N. P. Banks, 
Gerrit Smith, P. V. Nasby, 
Herr 0. Wright. Beocher, 

S. Mill, Tilton, 

Aarer. Moulton, 
Edgar A. Poe, G, W. Curtis, 
Greeley, ah Nast, 
Castellar, J. G. Bennett, 
Tennyson. Ghas, A. Dana, 

arwin. Phoebe Carey 
Tyndall, Allee Carer. 
H. Spencer, Elizabeth C. Stanton, 

uxley, Susan B., Anthony, 
Proctor, Lucy Stone, 

rapor, - Julia Ward Howe, 
Bradlaugh, ' Ohas. Cheney, 
Holyoake, Paulina Davis, 
Ingersoll, Mary F. Davis, 

nderwood, Emma H, Britten, 
Mendum, Lizzie Fowler, 
Seaver, Mrs, Slenker, 
L. Colby, ugan K, Wixon. 
Dr. Hare, D. M. Bennett. 
Judge J. W. Edwards. W. 8. Bell. 
Lizzie Doten. J. 0. Bündy, 
Mra. J., Conant, 8.8, Jones. 
Dr. Mary E. . Walker Asa K. Butts, 
(full figure). . F. Jamieson. 


Geo. Francis Train, 


and hundreds of others, including generals, 
statesmen, poets, actors, actresses, ate. at 15 
f malt, to for 


“gente: each singly, 
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OTHER LIBERAL WORKS FROM TIME TO TIME. 


hold 80: Bhotos., |. - 
141 Eighth St: Now Yorks: 


OR, 


CONSEQUENCES INVOLVED IN MODERN THOUGHT. 


By HENRY C. PEDDER. 


. 


12mo, Extra Cloth, Beveled...........-Price, $1.50. 


“<The author of this volume has evidently kept company with 
many of the finer spirits of the age, until his mind has become 
imbued with the fragrance of their thought. Ho has excellent 
“Sendencies, clevatcd tastes, and sound aspirations."—New York 


SV ‘HORM ANTAA SENAWASILAHAAAV A10 AVAM 


Tribune, 


“Jn the restless spirit of inquiry abroad, and the feverish 

« excitement of doubt, he secs the returning glory of that intellect. 

ual empire which declincd with Grecian culture, He has brought 

the fruits of a large culturc and extensive reading, and a mind 

unusually calm and thoughtfu. to bear upon the questions | which 
are agitating the hour.” —N. Y=-World, 


“u An admirably written, scholarly volume.”—New York Daily 


Graphic. 


y Şa 
An unprejudiced and thoughtful consideration of some of | 
~ the most momentous questions that aro now agitating the world, 
and will, no doubt, attrat, as it descrves, the widest atteutiop."— 


N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


a 


A TILM SHONVHO INGAAS 


ULL DESCRIPTION OF 


TE aa ` . x ot ee rat? 


2 * Good Discounts on Orders of. $5 and Upward, according to ‘quantity. 
"Bend 10 cents for Prometheus. containing 28 pp. [choice reading matter 
and a Full List of a Publications; or for List only, Free, 
ARLES P. SOMERBY; | 
Poses, TANTE IMPORTER, AND "Painter, 
139 EIGHTH Ah Ber Broadway and Fourth Ave. NEW YORK. 


. 
x 


i BD to, to $20 | 
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Just Issued! 


ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY: 


Son of Lord Jobn Russell, tate Premier of Eng- 
land. A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 


lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
s worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols., 8v0.) and at one- 
fifth the price, Cloth, $3 00; Leather, $4 00: Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $t 60, zent by mail at these 


prices. 
D. M. BENNETT, Publisher, 
141 Eighth st.. New York, 


LECTURES, 
BY MRS. CLARA NEYMAN, 


This talented lecturess will give the follow- 
ing lectures, at a reasonable compensation, 
before Liberal audiences, as may be desired: 

1. Garman Skepticism. 
2, What is True Religion? 
8. Woman’s Raform Work in Europe. 

Address Mrs. OLARA NeyMan, 

97 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 25 cents to Da, ANDREW STonz, Troy, N. - 
Y.. and obtain a larga, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, Also 
Tne New Gospal of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for pərsonal manipulations, explanatory ot 
the sublime sclence of healing without medi- 


SEEDS. 


Best and Cheapest in America, or 
Money Refunded. 


Buy direct from Grower, postage or express 
paid, and get fresh, true, and raliable seeds, I 
can and shal) beat any frm in America in 
quality and low prices.. Beautiful illustrated 
Seed Catalogues and arden Guide free. 


ddress HU Y, 
Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill, 


VIGORATING 


A eertain eure for Headache, Constipation, 


ESVYRUP. 25 Crs 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseases, 


Weakness, &¢. 26 cents per bottle, Incurable 
cases solicitei and cured or money refunded. 
The same ingredients pat up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Sample bottle, circular, and 26t5 


Advice Frec, 495 Broome St., N. Y. 


Amani, that little cottage contains one of 
the choloest Hbrartes in the country. I buy 
my books of J. Franois RUGGLES, Bibllopole, 
Bronson, Mich, Bare O, P, works a specialty. 
Lists for stamp, 


ATTENTION, LADIES ! 


THE BEST THING OUT. 
An Excellent, nen-Rusting, Durable 
Galvanized Iron Plater, 


with directionsfor using thesame, will be sent, 

post-paid, on receipt of $1.25, with order and 

address, E. D. BL AKEMAN, 
Olreleville. O. 


J. gh a 

fi i ral 
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fine. Uir jarga 

store bas four foora ermodrd wit books on every "anewa buhjoct, anh all 

IEAA CATALOGUES FA Informatloa giron, Bend stamp. and 
tawe "adiran, HUNTER & CO. PUBCISUENS, RINSUALE NUN 


THE TRUTH T COLLECTION 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS. 


Forms forotmanizing So¢leties, Forms for Çon- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services, 
Marriage Services, Naming of Infants, Obita- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wilis, ete. Also, nearly 
500 Liberal and Spiritualistic Hymns or.ginal 
and selected; tor Public Moetings, Funerals, 
Social Gatherings, ste., ete.. The whole supple- 
mented by a fine sélection of Recitations, com- 
rising many of the fnost poetical gema in tae 
anguage,. Nearly 600 pages, at the extremaly 
low price of 75 cents in cloth. The price is made - 
low, 80 that every family can have a copy, Lat 
none fail to have it. D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St., New York. 
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Augusta, Maine. 
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Gems of Thought. 


SLANDER is the revenge of a coward, and 
digsimutation his defence.—/Johknson, 


SLANDER. whose edge is sharper than the 
sword. whose tongue ovtvenoms all the 
worms of Mile.—Shakspere. 


Taz worthiest people are the most injured 
by slander, as we usually find that to be the 


best fruit which the birds have been pecking | 


at.—Suwift. 


Lire would bea perpetual flea-hunt if a 
man were obliged to run down all the inuen- 
does, inveracitiss, insinuations, and suspic- 
fons which are uttered against him.— Beecher 


Sauvy the inquisitive, for thou wilt be sure 
to find him leaky; open ears do not keep 
conscientiously what has been intrusted to 
them,and 4 word once spoken flies never to 
be recalled.— Horace, 


THE march of inztelicct is proceeding at quick 
time; and if its progress be not accompanied. 
by a corresponding improvement in morals 
and religions, the faster it proceads, with the 
more violence will you be hurried down the 
road to ruin.—Southey. 


- TuE man who isinquisitive into thesecrots of 
your affairs, with which he bas no concern. 
should be an object of your cautior, Men no 
more desire another’s secrets to concerl them 
than they would another's purse, for the pleas- 
ure only of carrying it.— Fielding, 


‘Wo taught the parrot his “ Welcome”? 
Who taught the raven in a drought to throw 
pebbies into a hollow tree where she espied 
watar, that the water might rise so as sbe 
might oome toit? Who taught the bee to sail 
through such a vast sea of air, and to find the 
way from a flower in a field to ber hive? Who 
taught the ant to bite every grein uf corn that 
she burieth in her hill, lest it should take root 
and grow ?—Bacon, 


_ _ Is rrsaid thatif the religion of the past has 

been largely composed of superstition, that of 
the present is free from this repulsive ele- 
ment? Ah, what assurance have we that a cen- 


tury hence we will not regard the creeds and 
formulas of the churches as we regard the 
childishnesa of the Puritans or the corruption 
of Romanism? Are we not certain that baliefs 
now cherished as cardinal will then be consid- 
ered of little worth, or intrinsically barmful.— 
Hudson Tuttle. 


. Lev us consider how great a commodity of 
doctrine exists in books; how easily, how 
secretly, how safely they expose the nakedness 
of human ignorance without putting it to 
shame, These are the masters who instruct 
us without rods and ferules, without hard 
words and anger, without clothes or money. 
If you approach them, they are not asleep; if 
investigating you interrogate them, they cou- 
ceal nothing; if you mistake them, they never 
grumble; if you are ignorant. they ‘can not 
laugh at you.—Bury. 


We should make not only our homes beauti- 
ful, but all that is around and about us, as far 
as lies in our power. Every aspiration we 
cherish forthe good and the lovely creates a 
taste in Our minds for higher and purer enjoy- 
ments,and once inthe road which leads to the 
esthetic we will find it impossible ever to 
retrace our steps, and will make of ourselves 
atemple wherein will reside and grow all that 
is good and lovable in humanity, To improve 
and elevate ourselves is to elevate the race. 
than which no aspiration can be higher or 
nobler.—Elmina D, Slenker, 


PUBE, serene, and unswerving. Science walks 
through this world of ours, illuminating dark 
places with her grand and lucid light, reveal- 
ing hidden things and both beautiful and ugly 
facts. She lifts her gaze up into the illimitable 
skies.and describes to the dwellers of earth 
the marvelous worlds which pave the pathways 
of immensity. She seans the surface of our 
globe, and reads the poem of the lost creations 
written in the records of tharoeks. Her elaar, 
unbounded vision sweeps the reaches of the 


stars and waves and pierces the horizon of 
mazy distances. Her search is only for the 
real—ber worship only for the true.. Her 
sublime mission is to declare what is, not 
what ought to be; to drag forth and expose the 
deformity of error, wherever hid, and to cast 
her clear and cheerful beams on the glory of 
nature.—Sara B. Chase, A. M., M. D, 


ATHEISM is the gospel of happiness. It is 

the herald of good news—that this wondrously 
beautiful world is not under the Wrath of any 
monster of the skies, Christianity stamps 
upon the human heart the counterfeiting die 
of a devil, and seeks to save sinners from a 
horrid hell by‘a bribe of a blissful heaven, 
Atheism grasps all the good it can hold, seeks 
truth for its own sweet sake, strives to scatter 
the sunshine about the hearthstones of happy 
homes,and teaches mento lead noble lives, that 
‘they may leave the world better than they 
found it. Christianity seeks to save souls 
from pits of its own digging. to sever the shad- 
owy shackles itself has forged from the fog of 
mystical faiths. Atheism comes to wrench 
from the world the frightful veil with which 
ereeds and churches have wrapped the fair 
face of nature, to give us a glimpse of the 
peace of an earthly paradise, and to teach us 
to stand fast in that liberty wherewith our 
natures mike us free; to usher in the glori- 
ous gospel of gladness until the doleful dis- 
cord of religions have sighed out their last sad 
notes on the dying breeze of evening, andthe 
blessed breath of the beautiful morning shail 
bring the cheerful chorus of hope and joy and 
justica from the gladsome lips of emancipated 
menu.—s. H. Preston, 


Odds and Gnas. 


Somz women use paint as fiddlers do rosin, 
to aidin drawing a beau. : 


THE matron who led her nephew by the ear to 
school was a true-ant commissioner. 


“Ix come tacks,” as the man remarked when 
he sat down on a handful of the little cusses. 


A BAREFOOT little boy stepped on a bea, and 
soon after said to his mother. “Ma, I didn’t 
know bees had splinters in their tails.” 


Dr, Nott, after years of observation, Was ac- 
customed to say. ‘A man always gives avery 
reason for whathe does but the true one.” 


JOBEN. "I wlsh I was a girl!” 

Mother. "Why? my son.” 

John. “ Because then I could wear my hatin 
the house.” 


“Wao isthat, my son?” asked a father of his 
precocious little one, “I’msure I don’t know,” 
was the reply; “It must be God. for mother says 
he’s 'roundevery where.” 


A VERY neat definition of the word “ suspi- 
cion” was that given by a jealous husband: “A 
suspicion is a feeling that impels you to try to 
dnd out something which you don’t wish to 
know.” 

In the class-room of a New England college: 
an eminent professor was asked, “Sir, who do 
you consider the finest metaphysician in cur 
country?” '‘ Modesty forbids me to answer.” 
was the reply. 


“ISNT your hat sleepy?” inquired a little 
urchin of a gentleman with a shocking bad one i 
on. “No; why?” inquired the gentleman: 
“Why, because [ think itis alongtime sinceit 
has had a nap,” was the answer, 


“I prpy’r like our minister’s sermon last 
Sunday,” said a deacon, who had slept all ser- 
mon time, to abrother deacon. ‘' Didn't like 
it, brother A.? Why, I saw you nodding assent 
toevery proposition of the speaker.” 


In struggling to make a dull-brained boy 
understand what conscienceis, a teacher final- 
ly asked. '' What makes you feel uncomfortable 
after you bave done wrong?” "My papa’s big 
leather strap,” feelingly repliedthe boy. 


**PRISONER.” said one of the magistrates ata 
petty session held 2 few days since not far 
from Banbury,, ‘prisoner, you are charged 
with aiding and abetting at a prize fight.” 
‘Please, sir, [take my Gospel oath I didn’t bet 
a farthing upon it,” was the reply. 


An old woman who went into the poultry bus- 
iness some time since, under the expectation 
that she could make a fortune by selling eggs, 
has quitted it in disgust. because, as she says 
"the hens ’1! never lay when eggs are dear, but 
always begin as soon as they get cheap.” 


THERE are queer nooks and corners left in 
old England, A visitor to a country parson 
tells how, when he accompanied him lately to 
take the duty in a remote parish, the sexton 
said, “Perhaps your reverence won’t mind 
preaching from the chancel, for we’ve got a 
duck a settin’ in the pulpit.” 


A GENTLEMAN who happens to own a paddock, 
and who had tried every effort and threat in 
vain to keep tramps from making a short gut 
through it, was eventually persuaded to stick 
up the following notice: ‘Beware! Beware | 
Polypodiums (ferns) planted here!” The effect 
was marvelous andthe annoyance coased. 


In a Methodist prayer-meeting, the other 
evening, 4 newly-converted brother, lamenting 
theheresy of Rev, Mr. Meriam and other Con- 
gregational theologians, made the following 
confession: *‘ Once, I was a reviler .of fore- 
ordination and election, and believed in the 
future happiness of ali mankind. But now, 
thank the Lord, I hope for better things.” 


SmrrH, the poet laureate, has beaten every 
one who wrote of the seasons before. He has 
gotfour seasons into four lines, for which he 
charges four dollars. Thisis the poem: 

“ First comes the sneeze, 
Then comes the peas, 
Then comes the fleas, 
Then it begins to freeze.” 


Litrue Billy Crook told little Phil Smith that 
his father wore a wig, and was always awfully 
pleased when anybody went up behind himand 
yanked it off. Mr. Crook was saying, ‘God 
bless all in this household,” when little Phil 
triedit, and be was so awfully pleasedthait Phil 
thought the prayer had been answered all at 
ones, and one leg looked shorter than theother 
as he imped home. 


“Pay tards wid’ Annie, Mama,” said little 
three-year-old. “Ohl no. my dear, it’s Buu- 
day.” For the sixth time within the space of 
an hour the name of the day had heen told 
Annie a8 a reason for decorous behavior. 
Little three-year-old looked thoughtful a mo- 
ment, thon kneeling bythe lounge with hands 
clasped. and eyes raised, she suggested the 
following compromise: “ P’ease Dod, let Annie 
p’ay tards Sunday, and s’ell be dood all de rest 
‘ob the week.” 


A TuTORtO one of the colleges, who limped in 
his walk, was some years ago, accosted by a 
well-known politician, who asked him if he 
was not the chaplain of the college at such a 
time, naming the year, The doctor replied 
that he was. The interrogator observed, "I 
knew you by your limp.” ‘ Well,” said the 
doctor, “ It seems my limping made a deeper 
impression than my preaching,” "AH, doc- 
tor.” was the reply, with ready wit," Itis the 
highest compliment weean pay a ministerto 
say that he is known by his walk rather than 
by his conversation.” 
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Bates and | Clippings. 


THE parsons stand up for the devil as 
though he were a personal friend, 


Vroron EMANUEL had elghteen hundred 
horses in his stable when he mounted the 
pale one. 

Tue Chicago Baptist University has declarad 
its inability to pay ita debts. Sing. brothers. 

“Jesus paid it all,” 

Deacon BLoox has been expelled from the 
Presbyterian church in Atlanta, Ga., for per- 
mitting a dance in his parlor. 

Moopy is said to find the people of Spring- 
field too intellectual for easy conversion, 
They exasperate him with cool arguments, 
and do not become enthusiastic. Besides, he 
has a toothache. i 

Me. Hammond is successfully frightening 
children into religion in Ohio at $200 a week. 
When Edward gets through with a Bunday- 
sohool the little innocents look as though they 
had been sitting up with a ghost story for a 
week. 

Tss churches are full of anxious inquirers 
all dager to know how it is about those sub- 
scriptions made when Brother Kimball began 
his debt raising. Many of those are now 
coming due. If they are paid in cash. it is 
well. If not. whatthen? 


A stTrox of wood loaded with gunpowder, 
charged by a farmer whose Dile was too often 
visited by thieves, exploded in the stove of the 
Congregational church at Bellevue, Ohio, but 
with no serious results. That farmer must 
have been an ungodly Infidel. 


Two married members of an Indiana church 
choir, who were in love with each other, and 
who used to write glowing letters full of 
Scripture, fell out at last, andthe young mar- 
ried man shot the young married woman. All 
in good time he will probably know more 
about the eternal punishment problem than 
the ministers. 

Too Muca RELIGIOUS Excirement.—E. W. 
Hawthorne, of Petersburg, Ind., a member of 
the senior class of Asbury University, Green- 
castle, Ind., is prenounced insane. He will 
be sent to the asylum at Indianapolis. He 
joined the Methodist church during a revival 
three weeks since, Religious excitement is 
the probable cause of hia insanity. : 


In Rutiand, Yt., the Congregationalists re- 
fuse to partake of the holy sacrament from the 
same cup with their colored brothers and sis- 
ters. One cup was passed around to one hun- 
dred and one white men and women, one of 


whom sat inthe same pew with the four col-. 


ored persons, and then another cup—a pewter 
one—was served to the four men of African 
descent. 

ANTHONY Oomstoon’s accomplice, first liau- 
tenant, and chief man Friday. is now being 
examined'on a charge of perjury. Four or 
five witnesses swear that he perjured himself, 
and it looks as though a cage could easily be 
made out against him. Hischief. the immacu- 
late Anthony, attends closely upon the exam“ 
ination, and Works hard to screen his faithful 
servant.from justice. 


Apam Scort, the Scotchman, had a boy, Bob 
who was agreat trouble to him, and he thus 
referred to him in his prayers: ''O Lord, ha’e 
‘meray on Bob! Yeo ken yersel’ he is a wild eal- 
lant, and thinks nae mair 0’ committing sin 
than adag does 0’ lickin’a dish; but put thy 
hook in his nose and thy bridle in his gab, and 
git him back to thee wi’ ajerk that he’ll no for- 
getthe longest day he has to live.” 


Bix Jesuit Fathers who, to evade the mort- 
main law bought a housein the Rue de Chat- 
eaubriand, Paris, on the tontine system, but in 
reality for. the corporate body, have beon 
defeated in an action against a neighbor for 
bullding a wall to their prejudice. The court 
ruled that even as atontine they had no focus 
atandi, because not authorized, and that the 


manifest fraud rendered them incapable of 


suing, . ; $ 

Tus wife of Col. Robert G. Ingersoll is thus 
desctibed by The Times of Chicago: “ Mrs. 
Ingersoll is tall, has a prominent node, large 
dark eyes, heavy dark hair, arranged high in 
a twist, weara rich jewelry, copies nobody's 
dreas or manner, does justas she pleases, and 


F 


New York, Saturday, March 2, 1878. { 


asks no odds. Sheis as much of a favorite, as 
original and wicked in her views, as her bhus- 
band; is charming, and therefore dangerous, 
say the orthodox. i A 


“ WEAT becomes of good people when they 
dio?” asked a Sunday-school orator who was 
addressing a crowded anniversary assembly. 
**They go to heaven,” was the prompt reply of 
a number of the children. The correctness of 
this answer being beyond controversy, the 
orator naturally brought on his next. which 
vas, “ What becomes of the brutes when they 
die?” There was a momentary pause, which 
was broken by the exclamation of aloud-voiced 
youngster: "Make ’em into soap-grease!” 
The buzz of enthusiastic mirth which followed 
punctuated the speech with a full-stop. 


Tae following is the official report of the 


untaxed property in New York sity: Š 

Untaxed church property,,........... $38,140,500 
Untaxed hospitals... ..sessarpesoa asese 5,250,000 
Untaxed dispensaries........ 180,000 


Untaxed sectarian schools........ 5,287,000 
Untaxed Hbraries.......ccceceesseeeees 1,235,000 
Untaxed asylumsandreformatories. 1,966,500 
Untaxed Masonic Temple............ 1,000,000 
Untaxed Academy of Design......... 460,000 
Untaxed Y. M. 0., A. Hall.....ecsee ssns 600,009 
Untaxed Cooper Institute............ 800,000 
Untaxed Gemeterias...........4 seoees. 1,500,000 


Total... ccocccccccocesccccasceersvens $63,409,000 
With the growth of the city and charitable 
effort this class of property is now estimated 
at $80,000,000. In addition, $44,000 have been 
spent in providing free gas for the lamps be- 
fore church doors, 


THE Rev. Alfred M. Loutrel, appeared re- 
cently in the Jefferson Market Police Court, as 
complainant against & colored girl whom he 
accused of disorderly conduct. Beforethe ex- 
amination Was concluded, it transpired that 
the gray-haired clergyman had given the girl 
cause to act disorderly. Thefollowing is the 
girl’s account of the affair, the truth of which, 
he, Loutrel, didnotdeny: ‘“Ashorttime after 
I went into Mr. Loutrel’s employ, two years 
ago, he came into my room when I was asleep 
one night; he awoke me, and carried mein 
my night-dress to his own bed. and placed me 
init. Iwas afraid of him, He told me that I 
was black, but beautiful; thatthe Bible said 
so; that he thought a great deal of me, and 
would always do so; that he wanted me to be as 
a wife to him sad occupy a place by his side 
always. J remained with him that night. and 
we have slept together as man and wife ever 
since. I liked him, and could not bear to be 
thrown away by him without a home or money; 
it made me tired of living; he was sọ good and 
kind to moe, and turned upon me s0 suddenly 
without any fault on my part.” Comment is 
unnecessary. ‘ 


Ar this season commences the annual 
“Slaughter of the Innocents.” It isthe time 
for Sunday-school fairs, shows, concerts, and 
exhibitions. Great companies of little girls 
and boys are put on church piatforms, and 
made to sing choruses and to speak pieces. 
Most of the boys are dressed from neck to heels 
in good serviceable clothing. Most of the 
girls wear their white dresses, low slippers, 
and no great amount of protection below the 
knees. These children. singing and speaking 
in crowded and unventilated churches, are 
bathed in profuse perspiration by the time the 
show is over. and when they go out into the 
frosty atmosphere of a December evening are 
liable to be attacked by pneumonia and other 
diseases. A sudden wrestle with croup or 
diphtheria is likely to follow about midnight, 
andthe poor child who ina day or two i3 car- 
ried to her funeral is spoken of in the obituary 
sermon as a case of “the mysterious and in- 
acrutable dealings of Divine Providence.’ 
Many mothers who would think it wrong to 
cast their children to the crocodiles of the 
Ganges or to administer atrychnine to them, 
freely take them, half clad, to these Sunday- 
school displays, and then blame" Divine Prov- 
idence” —whatéver that may be—for the conse- 
quences of their own improvident folly. 


An UNDEREATED Parin.—Olearly the orthodox 
Protestant churches have not yet got their 
eyes open to the- danger that threatens them. 
If the body of belief which they hold In com- 
mon were loose heap of dogmas, thrown to- 
gether like a pile of bricks, without relation 
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or interdependence, we could understand the 
composure with which many orthodox preach- 
ers and papers watch the assault upon the 
dogma of hell. One brick taken from the pile 
wouldn’t matter. Butthis ie not the fact. The 
system of doctrine received by these churches 
is an edifice—an arch in which every stone has 
its place, and from which no stone can bere- 
moved without weakening, if not toppling 
down the whole structure. Wedo not say that 
the dogma of hell is the keystone of this arch; 
but if tha attempt to dislodge it from its place 
is successful, we advise the clergy and the re- 
ligious press to stand from under. As amat- 
ter of fact, the preachers who have outgrown 
their beliefin hell either reject outright, or 
explain away, or aresuspiciously silent about, 
other doctrines which have hitherto been es- 
teamed vital. Take the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Merriam. He accepts the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Atonement, the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures—in a certain sense. But it is not 
the sense in which ¿hese doctrines have been 
understood and received by the ehureh of 
which he still oalis himself a minister. What 
is true of him is notoriously true, in a greater 
or less degree, of all the others. It behooves 
the orthodox churches to redouble their vigll- 
ance, The adversary is a veteran strategist, 
andnever makes a mistake in the choice of his 
point of attack.—Sun, 


POLYANDRY IN THIBET.—A noticeable feature 
in the national life is the immense number of 
monasteries and nunneries which. are to be 
found scattered overthecountry. Inthe neigh- 
hborhood of Lhasa alone there are 11 monas- 
teries, in Which are cloistered upwards of 20,000 
monks, and the nunneries are found inlike 
proportion. This apparent devotion tospirit- 
ual concerns is at first sight calenlated to 
arouse our admiration and sympathy, but a 
little consideration suggests the idea thatthe 
religious fervor of these Thibetan monks and 
nuns is a good deal heightened by a keen 
sense of sordid self-interest. If the blood of 
martyrs is the:seed of churches, poverty, 
especially in the East, has a wonderful effest 
inmultiplying thecrop. To men who have no 
taste jor the hard labor demanded by thesoil 
from its tillers, and to women who have no 
means of gaining alivelihood for themselves, 
the secluded idleness and secured meals ofa 
monastery or nunnery present attractions 
which itis next to impossible to resist. The 
women alse have an excuse for entering relig- 
ious orders which is denied to men, forthere 
exists in Thibet one of those extraordinary 
marriage customs whieh are occasionally 
met with in out-of-the-way parts of the 
world, and which are to be explained only 
by reference to the surrounding circum- 
stances of the people. A numerous prog- 
eny, in a poor and sterile country, is doubt- 
less a distinct evil, and it is one which 
naturally suggests the imposition of acheck 
even to those who have -never heard of 
Malthus or his doctrine. This we may sup- 
pose to have been the position of the Thibetans 
when they cast about for some plan by which 
they might limit the increase of the popula- 
tion. The plan they adopted for this purpose 
is almost unique, and is cailed polyandry, 
which may be explained as being the exact 
reverse of polygamy; for,as in most Eastera 
countries, it is lawful fora man to have a plu- 
rality of wives, in Thibet it isthe custom for 
& woman to have a plurality of husbands. The 
usual practice is fortwo, three,or four broth- 
ərsin a household to marry one wife. They 
allresidein one house, and the children are 
considered to be the joint offspring ofall. It 
is inconceivable to us that such a system 
should exist for an hour; but in Thibet, far 
from giving rise to the evils which might be 
expected to ow from it, it works easily and 
well, and the pictures which travelers give 
us of Thibatan households display a degree of 
domestic happiness and affection which cer- 
tainly equals that enjoyed in much more 
favored lands. Thisis a desoription Mr. Bogle 
gives of a family at whose house he spent the 
night: “The house belongs to two brothers, 
who are married to & very handsome wife, and 
have three of the prettiest children I ever 
saw. They all came to drink tea and eat 
sugar-candy. After night came on, the whole 
family assembled ina room to danee to their 
own singing, and spent two hours in this 
manner with abundance of mirth and glee.”— 
The Cornhill Magazine, 


Events of the Week. 
SSS SS eS eee 

Tur House Committee on Labor have report- 
ed adversely to Chinese immigration. 


Tue English War Office has ordered 160,000 
improved rifles and 21,000 cavalry horses to be 
bought. 

EMIGRANTS for Anstralia,to the number of 
one hundred and fifty. sailed from this city on 
the 24th Inst. f 


GEN. ANDERSON, President of the Loulstana 
Returning Board, has been sentenced to two 
years’ hard labor in the penitentiary. 


TEE Governor of Pennsylvania has signed 
warrants for the execution of five more Mollie 
Maguires; to take place on the 18th of April. 


Onn man killed and three injured, with a 
general smashb-up of thetrain, were the results 
of a railway accident near Milford Station, 
Ya.. on the 26th. 


STEAMERS, ferry-boats, and schooners have 
been running into each other in the East and 
North riversowing tothe dense fogs. Soveral 
lives were lost. 

TEE new Pope is not se Hberal as he was 
thought to be, Itseems certain that Leo XIII 
does not hold the views he did when he war 
simply Oardinal Pecci. 


Tug Senate, Tuesday, chose Mr. Ferry, Bo- 
publican, President pro tem. The Democrats 
nearly elected Mr. Thurman, Senator Davis, 
Independent, voting with them. 


Tue House of Representatives, by a vote of 
169 to 87, have adopted Butler’s bill to allow 
women to practice as attorneys before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Gop is coming down and silver is going up 
in the face of the fact-that the Silver bill has 
passed the Senate and is only awaiting the 
President’s signature to become a law, 


Jesse A. PALMER, of Little Compton, R, I., a 
prominent exhorter in the revival meetings of 
that place, committed a flendish outrage upon 
a lady eighty. years of age, The villain is in 
jail. 

Tue steamship City of Brussels and the 
steamship Hermann, which arrived at this 
port on the 24th. brought $700,000 in gold. This 
isthe first fruit of the passage of the Silver 
bill, 

Henry Warp BECHER has been appointed 
chaplain of a militia regiment in Brooklyn. 
He will dress in eotked hat, sword, and spurs, 
with, perhaps, a few other articles of wearing 
apparel. 


Tae U. 8. storeship Supply sailed onthe 25th 
loaded with exhibits for the Paris Exposition. 
Her cargo comprises & little of almost every- 
thing that this country produces. She will þe 
followed by two other vessels. 


Tax biggest petition of the season was pro- 
sented to Congress on the 26th of February, by 
Mr. Butler of Massachuretts. It was 700 yards 
long and contained 50,000 names. Of course, we 
mean the anti-Comstock-iaw petition from the 
Liberals of this country. What effect it will 
have remains to be seen. 


THe famine in China still continues. A 
refuge house,in which were three thousand 
famine-stricken wretches, teok fire, B short 
time ago. and was burnttothe ground. Only 
about one hundred escaped. The Bible and 
Tract societies can raise hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to send bibles and tracts to the 
heathen, but the food is generally sent by those 
who think that the body needs saving as well 
as the soul. 

STRANGE and unaccountable phenomena 
continue to occur along the west coast of South 
America. Wharves, shipping, and forts in 
Caliao have been damaged by earthquakes and 
the tremendous Waves, and the towns and 
cities along the coast have suffered severely 
from a cause hitherto unknown in that part of 
the world—heavy rain-storms. Between the 
frequent earthquakes and tidal waves on the 
one hand, and the periodical revolutions of the 
governments, and the constant oppressive 
tyranny of the Ohurch, on the other, the poor 
South Americans havs an endless struggle for 
existence. God and man appear to conspire 
agalnst them, i 
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Radical Romance. 


The Darwins. 
BY MRS. ELMINA D. SLENEER. 


CHAPTER IL.—CONTINUED. 


“Iam inclined to think, girls, that uncle Robert 
is about right concerning Mr. Paine, for he is a 
cautious man, and takes great care to arrive at the 
exact truth of all important matters, and besides he 
would never have written this to me, his favorite 
niece, unless he was absolutely certain of its truth,” 
continued Edith. 

“Td like to read some of Paine’s works,” said 
Sue ; “but wouldn’t father look daggers at me if he 
heard me say so?” 

“ And I mean to go to Mrs. Darwin’s and see if I 
can’t get that book your uncle said was written in 
defense of religion and against Atheism, ‘The Age 
of Reason’ I think he called it,” said Myra, with 
whom to wish was to do, if possible. 

“ Yes, that is the name of the book,” said Edith; 
“but I hardly think it would be proper for you to 
go and ask for it. How do you know they keep 
such books? It may hurt Mrs. Darwin’s feelings if 
you inguire there for it. You know we did not see 
or hear a thing while there on our visit that proved 
them to be Infidels.” 

“Bat Mrs. Darwin was raised a Quaker; and 
father says Quakers are half-Infidels, and maybe Mr. 
Darwin is a whole Infidel,” said Myra, laughing, 
“though I doubt it, as they are such nice people.” 

“ Paine has always been called an Infidel, and see 
how nice Edith’s uncle has described him to be,” 
said Jennie, 

“Its a queer world, isn’t it?” said Sue. “But 
evening prayer-meeting will soon be out, and I must 
hurry home, for I don’t want father to know I’ve 
been calling on Sunday, or he would give me a lec- 
ture, and perhaps make me read half a dozen chap- 
ters in the Bible as a punishment,” 

“ And we too must go,” said Myra and Jennie; and 
all went their various ways. 

After they had left, Edith sat down, and for the 
dozenth time discussed with her mother the contents 
of her uncle’s letter. She and Mrs. May were both 
members of the “ Disciples,” as they called them- 
selves, and until of Jate they had never thought of 
questioning the truths of the doctrines they pro- 
fessed, but, like most people, took it for granted that 
while the different sects were, in the main, all on the 
right road to heaven, theirs was the only Biblical 
religion—the oldest, first, and best of them all, for 
did they not’ call themselves the “ Christian 
Church,” as much as to say there was no other 
church that was really Christian? And was not the 
whole Bible their creed? And only a few months 
ago did they not hear Brother P and Deacon 
agreeing that there was not, and in the nature 
of things could not be, a real Infidel in the world ; 
for how could any one doubt there must be a 


Creator to bring into existence all things and main- 


tain order and regularity throughout nature ?: 
“IE I were you, Edith,” said Mrs. May, “I would 
‘not trouble myself about Mr. Paine or his writings. 
It can do you no good, and may unsettle your faith 
and make you unhappy.” 

“Tt is too late now, mother, for me to consider 
these things, even were I willing thus to compromise 
with my conscience, for my doubts are aroused, and. 
I cannot stop short of knowing the real truth if it 
can be got at.” 

“But, my child, you have been happy believing in 
your good Christ and the Bible, and why not con- 
tinue on in the good old way? The poet shows good 
philosophy when, he writes : 


‘ Bo long as I can see a light, and revel in it’s beam, 
1 care not if an anchorite can prove it all a dream. 
So Jong as I can see a smile, and feel it warm me too, 
Tt answers just as well the while as if it all were true.’” 


“ But not for me, mother. It may be pleasant and 
easy and nice to go on dreaming as long as you are 
asleep and know not the ideal from the real; but I 
am awake now, and the great question for me is, 
What is true ? and that question I’m going to solve 
if it shatters to ruin all the sweet dreams in which I 
have ever reveled, and leaves only hard, bare, cold 
realities, as you seem to fear it,will, But don’t let 
it trouble you, mother mine; I mean to be good, 
true, honest, and sincere, and then it will really mat- 
ter very little what my faith is, as far asa virtuons 
and upright life is concerned,” and, with mutual 
“good nights,” they sought tired nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep. 


CHAPTER ILL 


x 
lo Goon EVENING,” said a lively, cheery voice at the 
si s . 5 P] 
ope) goor of Mrs. May’s sitting-room, about two 
weekp after the reading of Uncle Robert’s letter. 


a wedi Was In a brown study over this sheet 
ofe BslyegRd never noticed you till you spoke 
so suddenly at my very elbow. But do eome right 
in. Pm so glad to see you. It has been a long time 


TYRE gq © Myra,” exclaimed Edith, “how you 
sta? anal 
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for you to stay away, and I was thinking this after: 
: [noon that Pd have to come and hunt you up.” 


“Tm glad you think me worth that trouble,” said 
Myra. “Tt is a real compliment, and I appreciate it 
all the more because I prize your good will. above 
that’ of any one else in the whole town—always 
excepting dear old papa, you know.” 

“ Thanks, Myra, for your good opinion. I am 
sure I value your society highly, and enjoy a chat 
with you more than with most other people, for I am 
certain that what you say is sincere and truthful, if 
it isn’t all sugar and sweetness ;” and Edith shook 


her head playfully at her impulsive, warm-hearted’ 


visitor. - “ And now,” she continued, “do tell me 
what has kept you away so long?” 

“Here is my apology;” said Myra, handing her a 
small book, which upon opening she found to be the 
“ Age of Reason.” “And did you really go and get 
it?” asked Edith, in surprise. 

“Certainly! And why not? I told you I should 
if they had it- I went the day after we were here 
at your house, and went alone, too, for one can talk 
more freely when alone, and besides there was no 
one there to tread on my toes,” and Myra glanced at 
Edith mischievously, 

Her friend smiled, and said she thought her fail- 
ing was talking too freely at any time, whether 
alone or in company. 

“I know that, Edith ; but it’smy nature, and folks 
must take me asI am if they want me at all. I 
found Mrs. Darwin alone, so I had an excellent 
chance to say what I wished. ‘Two are company, 
and three are none,’ you know, when one wants a 
private chat. I didn’t waste much time in compli- 
ments, but just bolted out my request, asking if 
they had any of Thomas Paine’s books, and told her 
Thad been wanting to read some of them, but did 
not know where to get any unless it was there. 
“We have his works complete,’ said Mrs. Darwin, 
looking at me soberly and seriously, ‘but we never 
lend them to young people unless their parents allow 
them to read such books. We do not like to cause 
trouble in families, or to interfere in any way con- 
cerning people’s private opinions, but are glad to 
lend any book we have to responsible persons.’ 
‘Well, I’m responsible,’ said I. ‘Ive only father to 
care what I read, and he lets me do as I please, as I 


am old enough to know right from wrong.’ Mrs. | 


Darwin laughed a merry, gleeful little laugh as I 
said this, and remarked that I was very fortunate in 
being able to distinguish between the two in every. 
case, ‘And, indeed,’ said she, ‘you are the first per- 
son I ever saw who was the happy possessor of this 
desirable faculty,’ and she looked at me in a curious, 
comical sort of a way, till all at once I began to 
perceive that she was paying me off for making 
a curiosity of her during my former visit, and then 
I ran up and kissed her, and told her she served me 
exactly right by paying me back in my own coin. 
She laughed merrily, and said it was too good an 
opportunity for a joke for her to allow it to pass 
unimproved. I said I was ready to take a joke or to 
give one, and was glad to see people unbend now 
and then. ‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Darwin, ‘there is too 
much formality in the world, and too little fun, 
mirth, and innocent enjoyment. Smiles, cheerful- 
ness, and sunniness of temper are the best health- 
builders in the world. They keep the heart fresh 
and young,’ ‘Ah! now I know why you don’t seem 
old,’ said I; ‘you are too happy, pleasant, and cheer- 
ful to grow wrinkled and gray.’ ‘Perhaps you are 
right,’ said she; ‘I consider ita duty to my hus- 
band and children to look happy, and to be hap- 
py, and it is the duty of every one to carry sun- 
shine with them wherever they go.’ ‘ But,’ said I, 
‘how can a body do that when they are as fullof ups 
and downs as lam? Now, I am running over with 
joy one hour, and way down in the depths the next.’ 


‘That is rather a drawback to continued sunshine,’ 


said Mrs. Darwin, ‘but one can do much by trying. 
Happiness grows by cultivation, and I think a strong 
determination to look upon the bright side of things 
will assist you materially in your efforts for sunny 
hours. Then she went and got me the book, and I 
asked her if I might pass it to you after reading it. 
She was very willing, so J brought it along !” 

“J am truly glad to have the privilege of perusing 
it,” said Edith, “and am obliged to you for your 
kindness in getting me the permission.” 

“ Oh, that was pure selfishness on my part, for I 
wanted the benefit of your superior judgment,” said 
Myra, langhing. 

“ And how did you like it?” asked Edith. 

“Oh, splendidly! father and I both read it, and 
carefully compared it with the Bible all the way 


‘through, and the good, old book came out the looser 


by each comparison, I tell you, Edith, Mr. Paine 
was smart, whether he was all the other good things 
or not. Mrs. Darwin also lent me Watson’s ‘ Reply,’ 
for she satd it was always best to read both sides if 
one wished to be sure of the truth; and I am going 


to read that this week, while the other is fresh in. 


my mind. I asked her if Mr. Darwin wasn’t an 
Infidel? ‘ People call him so,’ said she. ‘And you 
and the children, are you all Infidels?? ‘We all 
believe alike, and are all unbelievers in the mythol- 
ogies of this or any past age,’ said she, laughing. 


that, if they 


‘But don’t you hate to be called Infidels?’ said I. 
‘Oh, .no'!. we are really proud of the name, for 
though given by our enemies as a term of reproach, 
to tis it means free thought, liberty of speech, 
reform, truth, fact, science, and development, against 
creed, bigotry, superstition, myths, and uncertainties. 
To know a person as an Infidel is to know him as a 
thinker and reasoner, for it takes thought to enable, 


one to grow out of beliefs taught for generations, 


and grounded in one’s mind from earliest childhood, 
till they become a part of the very being itself.’ 
And I assure you, Edith, that Mrs. Darwin looked 
every inch a woman as she said all this in an earnest, 
enthusiastic manner. -I felt she waa just as sincere 
as you or I could be in our belief, and as certain 


| that she was right ; and the thought will come now 


and then, in spite of me,-that she may be nearer 
right than any of us. Indeed, I feel now ‘half seas 
over’ since I read the ‘Age of Reason,’” said Myra, 
laughing. “JTcan’t read the Good Book with a bit 
of holy interest now, for it seems just like old _ 


stories, fables, and legends.” 
[To BE CONTINUED]. 


Scientific Depariment. 


A Nibble at Mr. John Fiske’s “Crumb for the 
Modern Symposium.”—Coneluded. 


“The legitimate conclusion is neither that of 
dualism nor of idealism, but what I have named 
reasoned realism, which reconciles common sense 
with speculative logic by showing that, although the 
truth of things (their Wahrheit) is just what. we 
perceive in them (our Wahrnehmung), yet their 
reality is this and much more than this. Things are 
what they are felt tobe; and what they are thought 
to be, when thoughts are symbols of the perceptions. 
Idealism declares that they are nothing bwt this. It 
is against this nothing but that common sense pro- 
tests; and the protest is justified by reasoned real- 
ism, which, taking a comprehensive survey of the 
facts, thus answers the idealist: ‘Your synthesis 
is imperfect, since it does not include al the data— 
notably it excludes the fact of an objective or not- 
self element in every feeling. You may conceiva- 
bly regard the whole universe as nothing but a 
series of changes in your consciousness; but you 
cannot hope to convince me that I myself am simply 
a change in yourself, or that my body is only a fleet- 
ing image in your mind. Hence, although I con- 
clude that the not-self is to yon as to me, undi- 
vorceable from self, inalienable from feeling, in so 
far as-it is felt, yet there must nevertheless be for 
both of us an existence not wholly co-extensive with 
our own, My world may be my picture of it; your 
world may be your picture of it; but there is some- 
thing common to both which is more than either— 
an existent which has different relations to each.’ ” 

We think enough has been quoted from Mr. Lewes 
to prove the untenableness of the idealistic position 
held by Mr. Fiske—or enough, at all events, to show 
that Mr. Fiske has no warrant whatever for asserting 
so dogmatically the infallibility of idealistic views. 
It would be quite beyond the powers of the present 
writer to add anything of equal value to the con- 
vincing arguments given in the quotations from Mr. 
Lewes, and he is content to leave the matter to his 
readers’ impartial consideration, feeling confident 
have been temporarily mystified ‘and 
confused by Mr. Fiske in regard to the reality of an 
external world, Mr. Lewes will speedily reinstate 
common sense for them on its old firm ground. 

We come now to the consideration of the second 
position of Mr. Fiske’s that we named for discussion, 
viz. : i 

“That there is an unknown and unknowable some- 
thing left in what is called matter after all its attri- 
butes are eliminated.” 

We find a full consideration of this Agnostic view 
of things in “Problems” (first series, vol. ii); under 
the chapter on “Things in their Attributes and in 
Themselves,” from which I make the following ex- 
tracts. Page 391, § 12, Mr. Lewes says: “ Meta- 
physicians commonly regard the belief of. ordinary 
men in the real existence of the objects seen and 
touched to be the natural illusion of sense. I regard 
their postulate of a deeper, unknowable real to be 
the natural illusion of speculation substantializing 
its abstractions.” Again, on page 393, §§ 14 and 
15: “The ‘thing in itself’ is a fiction founded on a 
convenient distinction. . .. Its existence is not to 
be granted. It is a fiction, and we know its genesis. 
Kant invented a pure intention to serve as the. 
a priori condition of empirical intention, and pure 
understanding as the a priori condition of empirical 
conceptions; he was also led to invent a pure object’ 
(the Ding-an-sech) as the @ priort condition of em- 
pirical phenomena ; thereby giving precision to the 
abstraction which metaphysicians had substantialized 
and declared to be the permanent reality underlying 
fleeting appearance.” Also, on pp. 394-5, §§ 15 an 
16: “Jf the metaphysician would prove the reality.. 
of the noumenon. apart from its phenomenal manifes- . 
tations, he must withdraw it from the invisible, in- 
tangible region; that is to say, he must make it. 
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phenomenal, Metaphysicians consider it deplorably 
superficial to accept the appearances of things for 
realities ; but science and common sense will declare 
it to be utterly irrational to assume the reality to be 
that which cannot appear. The thing is its attri- 
butes : that is what we have to deal with; what the 
thing is to us. When metaphysicians tell us that 
_ we can never know things in themselves, and there- 
fore all knowledge of the Absolute is necessarily 
excluded, our reply must be, that, in any rational 
sense of the term, things are known; and if the 
Absolute is the sum of things, then the Absolute is 
known, both in the known concretes and in the ab- 
straction framed from them.” ` 

My last excerpt on this subject is the following, 
from p. 896, § 17: “In a word, the ‘thing in itself’ 
is a metaphysical fetich. It replaces the old concep- 
tion of essence, which had replaced the earlier con- 
ception of a spirit, or demon, living in the object, 
animating it, and working by it. The savage re- 
gards „his fetich in the light of a vehicle for the 
spirit which acts through it; the metaphysician re- 
gards the phenomenal object in the light of a vehicle 
for the manifestations of a noumenon which shines 
through it. The unknowable Absolute is the mono- 
theistic development of this fetichism—the general- 
ization and unification of all the particular entities or 
noumena,” —, i 

Whatever may be thought of these views of Mr. 
Lewes by those favored few who are deeply skilled 
in “subjective analysis,” the ordinary man of aver- 
age culture and intelligence will be apt to conclude 
that the defenders of an unknown and unknowable 
something in matter, apart from all its attributes or 
phenomenal manifestations, are put in rather bad 
plight. i : 

The third position taken by Mr. Fiske which I 
feel called upon to combat is : 

“That the [alleged] mystery of the connection 
between mind and matter is forever insoluble.” 

Mr. Fiske, in discussing this question, shows us, if 
I am not greatly mistaken, that he, no more than 
some of the other writers who have contributed to 
the “ Moderm Symposium,” is exempt from liability 
to furnish us. with an.occasional illustration of that 
logical sin called.“ looseness of thought,” the occur- 
rence of which in discussions of this kind is so 
greatly to be deprecated. On p. 33 he dictatorially 
asserts that “the relation of concomitance between 
them [mental and physical phenomena] remains an 
ultimate and insoluble mystery”; whereas on p. 37 
he declares that “it is not only inconceivable how 
mind should have been produced from matter, but 
it is inconceivable thaé it should have been produced 
from matter, unless matter possessed already the 
attributes of mind in embryo, an alternative which 
it is difficult to invest with any real meaning. The 
problem is altogether too abstruse to be solved with 
our present resources ”—implying, of course, that 
with an extension of our resources it might be 
solved. . There is certainly a lack of logical consist- 
ency here, and the result is that we are left in some 
doubt as to Mr. Fiske’s real attitude regarding this 
fundamental problem. But, for the purpose of dis- 
cussion, I shall take it for granted that the position 
ascribed to him here is the correct one, and he cer- 
tainly cannot complain that any injustice has been 
done him if it is not, in view of his own conflicting 
statements on the subject. 

Here, again, we shall confront Mr. Fiske with Mr. 
Lewes, and leave the public to decide between them. 
The great attempt made by Mr. Lewes is to show 
that there are not two separate entities or existences 
called body and mind, but that body and mind are 
merely two aspects of one existence, and that the 
probiem of the relation between them is solved when 
there is established an equivalence between the sub- 
jective and objective aspects of the psychical proc- 
esses and material conditions involved, and when 
it is shown wherein the difference exists. In chap. 
iii. of the problem entitled “Animal Automatism” 

Physical Basis of Mind, “ Problems,” second series), 

r. Lewes expounds this view at great length. His 
argument is so concise that it is impossible to con- 
dense it, and one or two extracts cannot, of course, 
do him full justice, but will serve merely to indicate 
his position. ‘Whether he has succeeded in demon- 
strating his case or not is a question that may be 
. left unanswered. All that we have to concern our- 
selves with here, as regards Mr. Fiske, is the fact 
that one of the ablest thinkers of the age, so far 
from conceding, like Mr. Fiske, that the problem is 
forever insoluble, actually makes a brave attempt to 
solve it. The following are a few of Mr. Lewes’ 
leading thoughts on this subject. Page. 388, § 40, 
we read: “We are told that it is ‘impossible to 
imagine matter thinking,’ which is very true: only 
by a gross confusion of terms can thought be called 
a property of cerebral tissue, or of matter at all. 
We may, indeed, penetrate, beneath the terms which 
relate to aspects, and recognize, in the undevying 
reality, not. two existences, but: one. Our concep- 
tions of this reality, however, are expressëd in sym- 
bols representing different classes of feelings, object- 
ive-and subjective ; and to employ the terms of one 
class: to designate the conceptions of the other is-to 
frustrate the very:-purposes: of language. Matter 
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land mind, object and subject, are abstractions from 

sentient experience. We know them as abstractions, 
and know the concrete experiences from which they 
are abstracted.” The only other passage that I have 
space to quote is the following: “Our intelligible 
universe is constructed out of the elements of feel- 
ing, according to certain classifications, the broadest 
of which is that into external and internal, object 
and subject. The abstractions matter and mind; 
once formed and fixed in representative symbols, are 
easily accredited as two different reals: But the 
separation is ideal, and is really a distinction of as- 
pects. We know ourselves as body-mind; we do 
not know ourselves as body and mind, if by that be 
meant two coexistent, independent existents; and 
the illusion by which the two aspects appear as two 
reals may be made intelligible by the analysis of any 
ordinary proposition. For example, when we say, 
‘This fruit is sweet,’ we express facts of feeling— 
actual or anticipated—in abstract terms. The con- 
crete facts are these: a colored feeling, a solid feel- 
ing, a sweet feeling, etc., have been associated to- 
gether, and the colored, solid, sweet group is 
symbolized in the abstract term ‘fruit.’ But the 
color, solidity, and sweetness are also abstract terms, 
representing feelings associated in other groups, so 
that we find ‘fruit’ which has no ‘sweetness,’ and 
‘sweetness’ in other things besides ‘fruit? Having 
thus separated ideally the ‘sweetness’ from the 
‘fruit,’ which in the concrete, sweet-fruit, is not 
permissible, we easily come to imagine a real dis- 
tinction. This is the case with the concrete living 
organism when we cease to consider it in its con- 
crete reality, and fix our attention on its abstract 
terms, body and mind. We then think of body 
apart from mind, and believe in them as two reals, 
though neither exists apart.” 

These excerpts give but a very inadequate idea of 
the subtle “subjective analysis”—if 1 may be al- 
lowed to use that phrase—displayed by Mr. Lewes 
in his lengthy exposition of his views on this subject; 
but probably enough has been quoted to win for him 
the sincere thanks and deep respect of all earnest 
students of nature for his noble effort to wrest an- 
other of the so-called insoluble mysteries of life from 
the metaphysical darkness and mystification in which 
they have been so long enshrouded. And let us 
hope that there will always be some bold and fear- 
less inquirer like Mr. Lewes who shall not be afraid 
to tackle the most insoluble of the insoluble myste- 
ries which faint-hearted and obfuscated metaphysi- 
cians have at all times prated about. And, granted 
such enterprising minds, we may be certain that the 
day will surely come when the intellect of man shall 
have mastered ali the problems—that are real, tangi- 
ble problems, and not metaphysical absurdities— 
that life presents. j S 

I am now brought to the consideration of the last 
of the four positions taken by Mr. Fiske which I 
started to discuss, viz.: 

“That the relation between motion and feeling 
can never be demonstrated.” 

And once more shall I call on Mr. Lewes to do 
battle for modern science and psychology, as they 
are interpreted and advocated by him, against the 
pseudo science and Bey cholo. which Mr. Fiske 
champions. In “Problems of Life and Mind” (first 
series, vol. ii), Mr. Lewes has a chapter on “ Motion 
as a Mode of Feeling,” which has been accessible to 
the public for nearly three years, and yet it would 
appear that Mr. Fiske has never even heard of it, 
otherwise surely some reference to the views of a 
thinker of Mr. Lewes’ calibre was called for when 
discussing a question that had so lately been treated 
by him with masterly analysis, and a conclusion 
reached radically opposed to that maintained by Mr. 
Fiske. It cannot be that the Spencerian school, of 
which Mr. Fiske is so zealous and devoted a disciple, 
would be guilty of harboring any small feeling of 
envy or jealousy against new philosophic thought 
because it happened to include or go beyond theirs 
and strike a little nearer the ultimate truth of 
things. Yet L must say it looks wonderfully like 
that in Mr. Fiske’s case. It is extremely improbable 
that Mr, Fiske has not read Mr. Lewes’ work ; how, 
then, is his utter silence in regard to his views to be 
accounted for? Either he must be jealous of Mr. 
Lewes’ fame or he must consider him beneath his 
notice! It would seem too absurd to charge Mr. 
Fiske with entertaining such a- feeling as jealousy 
towards a brother philosopher; but it is hardly less 
absurd to imagine that he looks upon Mr. Lewes as 
unworthy of being even refuted. I cannot see any 
way for Mr, Fiske out of the difficulty, but would 
be very glad to know that some rational explanation 
could be given of the matter. , tee 

‘In opening the subject of motion and feeling in 
the chapter last cited, Mr. Lewes uses the following 
admirable language: “The love of drawing sharp 
distinctions, the love of mystery, and the love of 
stultifying dogmatic confidence by an equally dog- 
matic skepticism, all unite in proclaiming the gulf 
between motion and feeling to be unbridged, un- 
bridgeable.. Here, at any rate, science, it 18 said, 
must acknowledge its impotence. However clearly 
it. may trace the course of molecular. movements 
from the excitation of a sensory nerve to its final 
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discharge on a muscle, the transformation of a neu- 
ral process into a sensation remains an impenetrable 
mystery. Motion we know, and feeling we know; 
but we know them as utterly different ; and how 
the one becomes changed into the other, what catisal 
nexus connects. the two, ig a question which can 
never be answered. | ; NEES 

“Such is the argument urged in a hundred differ- 
ent quarters, ‘The force of it when the facts are so 
presented is irresistible, But are the facts correctly 
stated? That the passage of a motion iiito 4 sensa- 
tion is unthinkable, and that by no intelligible process 
can we follow the transformation, I admit ; but I do- 
not admit that there is any such transformation: 
When I am told that a nervous excitation is trans- 
Jormed into a sensation on reaching the brain, I ask: 
Who knows this? On what evidence is this fact 
asserted ? On examination it will appear that there 
is no evidence at all of such a transformation ; all 
the evidence points to the very different fact that 
the neural process and the feeling are one and the 
same process viewed under different aspects, Viewed 
from the physical ‘or objective side, it is a neural 
process; viewed from the psychological or subjective 
side, it is a sentient process” (pp. 409-411). 

On pp. 418-419 we find the following : “There is 
abundant evidence that some external movement 
precedes an internal change, and that this change 
In a sensory nerve precedes a neural process; but 
there is absolutely no evidence that this neural 
process precedes and produces its sensation. If it 
did, the law of the conservation of energy would be 
at fault, since a motion would terminaje in what 
was neither motion nor a mode of mé&tion. Mr. 
Mill, expressing the current opinion, says: ‘Let it 
be shown that the most complex series of physical 
causes and effects succeed one another in the eye 
and brain to produce a sensation of color, . . . still, 
at the end of these motions, there is something which 
is not color; {there is a feeling of color.” I reply, 
that the production is a fiction ; from first to last 
there has been a series of physical sequences, which, 
viewed subjectively, has been a series of sensations, 
The external motion has been transformed into a 
neural excitation, as a violent motion of the air may 
be transformed into the explosion of a nitrogenous 
compound. But to ask how this neural excitation 
becomes transformed into a sensation is equivalent 
to asking how the material of a yard measnre— 
which is a substance—can be transformed into a 
unit of length—which is an idea. . 

“So with the supposed transformation of a neural 

rocess into a sensation. The process is the object- 
ive aspect of the sensation. Instead of our feeling 
the sensation of sound, of color, or of fragrance, we 
are mentally looking at the changes in the sensory 
organ. Translating the subjective feeling into ob- 
jective terms, we see the conditions of that feeling 
to be a living nervous mechanism and its mode of 
reaction under a stimulation.” 

On pp. 434-435 we have a fine criticism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, which his disciple Mr. Fiske would 
find interesting, no doubt : 

“Even Mr. Spencer, who has with great lucidity 
expounded the evidence that mind and nervous 
action are the objective and subjective faces of ‘ the 
same thing,’ insists that ‘we are utterly incapable of 
seeing, and even of imagining, how the two are 
related. Mind still continues to us a something 
without any kinship to other things.’ There is an 
equivocalness in first declaring them to be two 
aspects of the same thing, and then pronouncing 
their relation to be inconceivable. Since the rela- 
tion is conceived and expressed, it cannot be iucon- 
ceivable ; and since the two aspects are said to have 
one foundation, their kinship is assigned. What is 
meant is that we are unable to imagine why one 
aspect is the obverse of the other; which may be 
said of all relations, The asserted relation may be 
questioned ; but, once accepted, the question why it 
is what it is seems idle.” 

Further on, on p. 437, we find this ‘pregnant sen- 
tence: “The phenomenon known objectively as a 
nervous tremor, a neural process involving very 
complex elements of molecular energy, does not 
become a feeling in the sentient organism: it is that 
feeling in the organism, and is the occasion of quite 
a different feeling in the observer.” 

And, again, on p. 439, this: “A feeling is a change 
in the state of the sentient organism, which, although 
initiated by some external change (conceived as mo- 
tion), is not to be regarded simply as the equivalent 
of the motion which initiates, but of the whole neu- 
ral process set in action.” 

These excerpts are from an argument covering 
more than forty pages, in which Mr. Lewes expounds 
his conception of motion and feeling with great 
lucidity of thought and aptness of illustration ; and 
all that I have been able to do here is merely to 
indicate the line of his thought in relation to the 
subject. , 

When beginning this article I had intended. to 
make a few remarks in regard to Mr. Fiske’s asser- 
tion. that, science has nothing to say for or against 
the belief in a future life, but the consideration of 
that topic must be;left over for the present. 
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orrespondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 
NO. V. 


My Dear Reapers: I fear it will be tedious to 
you for me to give the details of how Jah and I 
kept on making something from nothing until we had 
changed the nothing throughout boundless space 
into something—until we had transformed it into real 
tangible matter. It was by far one of the most remark- 
able cases of evolution that ever has been produced. 
As you doubtless comprehend that the changing 
of nothing into something, even on ever so small a 
scale, was a most difficult feat to perform, and that 
when the business had to be extended so as to fill 
with material substance the vast expanse we had 
prepared, the magnitude of the job can be partially 
understood. It of course took usalong time to 
extend our operations for millions of decillions of 
miles in every direction, and fill all that space with 
the new matter we had learned to prepare, but we 
had made up our minds that befare we commenced 
the arduous labor of making suns and worlds, we 
would get the material on hand with which to com- 
pound them. So you must understand that we kept 
on blending and mixing the ethereal something we 
had learned to make with the interminable nothing 
that surrounded us on every side. We continued to 
mix and blend, agitate and stir the two together, 
thus changing the nothing into something upon the 
most improved plan. 
and years and centuries at the work, or rather the 
time that would amount to those weeks, months, and 

ears, for you will remember that there was no sun 
In existence, and there was nothing with which to 
divide the time into days, weeks, ete. We did not, 
of course, keep an accurate measure of the time that 
sped by, but knew that many centuries and ages had 
elapsed before we had succeeded in filling the 
limitless vacuum we had produced, even with the 
thinnest kind of ether that can be imagined. We 
found it necessary to keep the forces we had invented 
in constant use, and they were most invaluable in 
working up the nothing into something. They were 
very weak at first, it must be confessed, as they de- 
pended upon matter for their power, when matter 
was in such an ethereal condition and had so little 
consistency. You may be able to understand that 
even gravitation, affinity, magnetism, and electricity 
were far from being as powerful as they have become 
since, and light and heat had scarcely yet come into 
existence. e felt our way along by degrees, and 
did not succeed at once in getting up everything that 
in time we produced. 

After the long period it required to fill space with 
the very thin form of matter which I have attempted 
to describe, we next essayed to thicken it up and 
give it more consistency and body. To effect this 
we tried a good many experiments and processes, 
and set our forces at work in various ways, but the 
results were not very satisfactory. All the stirrings 
we gave it did not seem to increase the consistency 
of the vast ether. Then said I to Jah, “Look here ! 
You remember when we succeeded in getting up this 
something from nothing, we accomplished it by bring- 
ing two samples of nothing from opposite directions 
and from immense distances apart. Let us try it 
again with this thin air; let us bring all that we 
can carry in our big sacks from the same points in 
space, as near as we can hit them, from whence we 
brought the nothing which was the beginning of all 
this thin stuff we have produced.” Jah replied: 
“ Ah, Luce, you area brilliant fellow; you are as 
full of expedients as this vast expanse is of the ether 
we have evolved from the nothing you speak of. I 
have confidence in your suggestion, and I will enter 
into it most heartily. Let us take our sacks and be 
off at once, for you know the best we can do it will 
take us along time to make the journey.” So we 
immediately took our departure in opposite direc- 
tions, he towards the north, and I towards the south, 
each making the best time possible, for we were 
both anxious to test the experiment as early as prac- 
ticable. We found we could not travel quite as fast 
as when on the previous trip. The slight diffusion 
of substance in the space we passed through tended 
in a limited degree to retard our rapid transit. We 
did not idle by the way, and used every exertion to 

. make the term of our absence as short as possible. 
When my sacks were filled, I immediately took my 
flight to the scene of our operations ;, but with the 
load upon my back, and having to part the ether to 
let my big sacks through, I found my homeward 
progress less rapid than when going out. The 
resistance was greater, and the traveling more 
laborious. From my superior muscular strength, I 
exceeded Jah somewhat, and got back several days 
before he arrived. As near as I can calculate. the 
time now, I was absent about one hundred and 
eighty-seven days, and the distance traveled was thou- 
sands upon thousands of quintillions of miles. Upon 
my arrival I amused myself the best way I could 
until my Brother’s return by maturing plans for 
future operations. 

When Jah brought his sacks into camp he was 
thoroughly exhausted, and muttered, half to himself 
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and half aloud, “ O dear me! had I known there was, 
so much hard work connected with getting up a' 
universe, I would have deferred the enterprise a few’ 
million years longer.” I consoled him by mild and 
friendly discourse, and said to him that a pair of 
brothers like us should not cower at any undertak- 


ing, nor get discouraged, however great the tasks 


before us appeared. 


After he had rested a few days he was all right | 


again, and then we proceeded to mix the contents of 
our sacks together; and the result was marvelous. 
The ether irom the extreme north, blending with 
that from the extreme south, as though the first 
possessed positive, or masculine, qualities, and the 
second negative, or the feminine, co-operated beauti- 
fully. together, and the direct result was that the 
consistency of what we had previously produced was 
wonderfully increased, and it thickened up so that 
we had to make considerable effort to pass through 
it, and it arrived at a state nearly as dense as your 
atmosphere. 

Jah and I were.overjoyed at the results thus ob- 
tained, and, with the greatest amount of courage 


you can conceive of, we kept up the blending and 
mixing processes by the forces before mentioned— 
and which, by the way, . became proportionately 
stronger and quicker—until all the space had been 
gone over, as on the former occasion, and the ether 
thus changed to the consistence of air. It, of course, 
took us a long time to effect this, we being many 
months in almost constant employment before we 
had gone over our entire domain and had metamor- 
phosed all our light ether into air of about one hun- 
dred times its weight. When we had gone over the 
entire field we were weary and exhausted, in a com- 
parative sense, but we felt so happy with the results 


possessed were not to be retarded by substance no 
denser than your atmosphere, and'in due time we had 
pertormed otir journey and executed our purpose. 
t took us a few days longer this time to make the 
round trip than befcre, but we effected it in fine style 
and spirits. Of course I got back a few days first, and 
when Jah came in loaded down to the guards with the 
northern air, we were rejoiced to see each other, and 
such a hand-shaking and fond embracing aa we partici- 
pated in has-seldom been witnessed. After spending a 
few hours in cheerful conversation and rest, we tried 
our third grand experiment of blending and comming- 
ling the products of the far north with the far 
south, and the results were all we could hope for, 
The density of our universal material was increased 
tenfold. : 

I tell you when we found this to be the case our 
joy knew no bounds, and we spent several days in 
hilarity and rejoicing, leaving in the meantime our 
forces at work continuing the mixing process, spread- 
ing the glad effects over all our grand domain. We 
attended closely to work and caused it to be faith- 
fully performed. We found our forces grew still 
more powerful, and ina few months the work was 
accomplished. Heavy air, partially opaque in places, 
had succeeded the thin air which had before been 
produced and extended everywhere, and we happil 
realized we were getting a material on hand with 
which to manufacture suns and worlds and stars. 

But I will not detain you longer this time. You 
pay good attention to what I say, and I will try and 
not weary you. Remember, I do not ask you to be- 
lieve any more of what I tell you than you 
choose. You are as free to believe or disbelieve as I 
am to narrate it. 

With the kindest wishes in your behalf, I remain 


which had been achieved that we did not care for 
being a little tired, and a few days of rest refreshed 
us to such an extent that we felt mclined to renew 
our efforts in the great experiments of making still 
denser matter. 

Jah came to me after we had had a good rest, and 
thus accosted me, in his blandest tones: “Luce, we 
have succeeded thus far, in the great labor we have 
undertaken, beyond my most sanguine expectations. 
Your ability and your fertile brain have contributed 
largely to accomplish these grand results; but, as 
you will admit, we have performed but a smali part 
of the work that we have undertaken. Before 
we can form vast suns and worlds fitted for the 
abode of living beings, we shall have to give the 
aeriform matter we have now produced a far greater 
degree of density, and develop a variety of different 
and independent substances. Now, the question is, 
Luce, how can this thing best be accomplished ? 
Your suggestions proved very efficacious before, and 
I appeal to you again for further propositions. What 
shall we do next ?” 

My Brother was so gracious on this occasion that 
he greatly won my regard, and I ‘felt willing to do 
anything in my power to please him and to further 
the grand scheme we had taken in hand. I thus 
addressed him: “My dear Brother, I feel grateful 
to you for the credit you accord to me for the part 
have taken in the labors we have so far performed, 
and with you I rejoice that our efforts have 
been crowned with success. If, as you say, my 
suggestions have proved of value, I am very glad of 
it, and I thank you for the high compliments you so 
kindly pay me. I realize the necessity of continued 
efforts on our part, and with you I feel imbued with 
the desire to continue the enterprise we have inau- 
gurated until full success has crowned our efforts, 
I well know we have got to give the thin matter we 
have so far produced much greater consistency, and 
I have been revolving it in my mind how this can 
best be accomplished. You doubtless remember 
how, in getting up our second degree, or aeriform 
state, from the mere ethereal, we tried many proc- 
esses to accomplish what we wished to, without 
achieving the object desired. We do not wish to 
waste our efforts in unavailing attempts. It seems 
to me that we had better resort to the measure we 
tried in the first and second instances, which pro- 
duced ether in the one case and air in the other, 
Let us make another of our long journeys, you to 
the far north and I to the extreme south, and bring 
back vast quantities of the thin air we will find 
there. We have found that, by commingling the 
products of the extreme limits of our domain, we 
have produced very satisfactory results. It strikes 
me favorably that that course is the one for us to 
pursue, Let us continue to blend the north with 
the south so long as satisfactory results repay us for 
our labor.” 

“Agreed,” said Jah, “I am ready for another ôf 
those long journeys. I believe I can strike within a 
million miles or two the very locality I have visited 
already. I shall be ready to start in half an hour.” 
It did not require longer than thirty minutes for me 
to be in traveling trim, and after shaking hands and 
embra¢ing each other affectionately, we went like a 
flash of electricity through the vast abyss that was 
limitless in every direction. We found it required 
an additional effort to make the transit owing to the 
increased density of the aeriform matter through 


‘which we passed ; but beings of such power as we 


your devoted friend, LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot.” 


Discussion. 


The B nnett-Teed Discussion. 


lL—JEsUs CHRIST IS Nor ONLY DIVINE, BUT I8 THE 

Lorp GOD, REATOR OF HEAVEN AND' EARTH. 
MR., BENNETT'S EIGHTH REPLY. 

Mr. Cyrus RomuLus R. TEED, Dear Sir: You seem to be 
displeased with me because I pronounce the species of chi- 
mera, visionary vaporings, and speculations peculiar to 
yourself, and you claim that it is utterly false. Ido not 
pretend to say that there are no other visionary, chimeri- 
cal people in the world who arrive at conclusions without 
the aid of demonstrated facts, but I must, nevertheless, 
claim that your style of thought and argument is peculiar 
to yourself. That others may have peculiarities of a similar 
kind I will not deny. 

I have very little to say about the overwhelming knowl- 
edge which flashed upon your mind when, in the processes 
of infoldment and unfoldment, you made the discovery 
that the perpetuation of human life depended upon the 
successive incarnations of Deity. If the same was and js 
satisfactory to yourself, I cannot complain ; but with me it 
passes for very little. I do not think the perpetuation of 
human life has any such necessity. Human life ts con- 
tinued upon precisely the same general principles as al} 
other forms of life. 

I can only be glad that you are so well pleased that I 
have shown that Jesus was far from being the first person 
for whom it was claimed that he possessed deific qualities 
or was begotten by God himself, and that he was not by 
any means the first who was believed to be a messiah. If 
a statement of the fact does you good, I can but rejoice 
that I made it; though I fail to see how it helps your side 
of the question. If it is true that Jesus is God, and creator 
of heaven and earth, does it make the truth any more 
apparent by showing that nearly a dozen other characters-— 
Christs and messiahs—preceded him, quite as remarkable, 
and of whom fully as much was claimed? And, again, if 
Jesus realiy is God, Creator, etc., why should he needs be 
the sixth person, as you claim, belonging to the cycle of 
one immortal evolution? and why should the seventh be 
necessary ? 

You still hold that matter is perpetual in existence, never 
having had a beginning from nothing, but also hold that it 
had to have a creator, and that in its various forms it has 
to be created again and again. You seem to regard the 
universe, including man, something like a bed—‘‘though 
formed long ago, is made every day.” 

I will not contend with you as to the nature of Greek ` 
roots, or as to what the original meaning of epos was, but 
am content to be governed by the accepted meaning of the 
English words we have in constant use. According to that 
batis, as defined by Webster, create means ‘to bring into 
being, to form out of nothing, to cause to exist.” Now, if 
matter, or the universe, or cosmos, has had a perpetual 
existence, and did not come from nothing, then it was 
never created, and Jesus was not its creator. That may be 
regarded as settled. If matter ever existed in some form, 
the properties and forces which it possesses to-day also ever 
existed with it. Neither had to be created; neither was 
brought from nothing; neither required a Jesus to get them 
up. Your effort to show that something can have a per- 
petual existence,and yet require creating and re-creating, ie 
decidedly weak. 

I claimed that, if mind Is a form of substance that per- 
petually existed, its existence was independent of any 
organized form, which necessarily must have had a begin- 
ning. You deny this, but fail to show wherein I was 
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wrong. My proposition appears a self-evident one. If 
mind is a substance of eternal existence, it requires no form 
or organization. to produce it or evolve it. On the other 
hand, we know of no mind but what does depend upon an 
organization for an existence and can only exist while the 
organization continues to evolve it. The eternal mind, 
then, would seem to be a mere chimera that greatly stands 
in need of proof. ; 


You are polite enough to tell me that my statement that 
there is no proof that Jesus ever had an existence, save 
what is found in the writings ascribed to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, is an “outgrowth of my ignorance, with 
an intense repugnance to the fact that Jesus did exist.” If 
my ignorance is so great, why do you not use some means 
to dispel it? LIasked you, if in your power, to give me the 
proof thateither of the four books named had a known 
existence before some time in the second century. You 
failed to give it. Now, if your knowledge is not sufficient 
to cite me the proofs of the matter that exists, it comes with 
a bad grace for you to taunt me with ignorance. There ia, 
doubtless, quite ignorance enough on either side, but in the 
argument it devolves upon you to give the proof of his 
existence, rather than to charge me with ignorance and 
enmity.’ I certainly have no ‘‘inteuse repugnance” to the 
idea that Jesus existed. J ouly think the question is one of 
great doubt, and if there are proofs of it I am anxious to 
know what they are. I am very sorry you have none bet- 
ter to offer than that the existence of Christians and Mo- 
hammedans proves it conclusively and the truth of what he 
taugt, as well as all the claims that have been set up in 
reference to his birth, life, and death, including his mira- 
cles, his ascensi -n, etc. The existence of the believers in 
these two exieusive creeds, to my mind, presents no more 
proof that Jesus lived and did all that is claimed for him, 
than the existence of the four hundred millions of Buddh- 
ists in the world proves that there was once such a person 
as Buddha, and that he was the Lord from heaven; than 
the existence of the Mormons—who have increased much 
faster since they began than the Christians did in the same 
length of time—proves that Mormon once lived and wrote 
the Book of Mormon on metal plates, which were found by 
the prophet Joseph Smith and afterwards improved upon 
by Brigham Young; than the existence of the Shakers 
proves that Ann Lee was the person in whom Christ made 
his second appearing; than the millions of Babists now 
existing in Persia—a sect that bas grown to remark- 
able proportions in that country within the present genera- 
tion—prove that the founder, Ali Mohammed, was inspired 
from heaven and was commissioned to perform a special 
mission, for the authorities above. All that these great 
sects can do is to prove that they exist themsélves. They 
do not prove the existence of any special personage be- 
lieved to have flourished some nineteen hundred years 
ago. It is simply idle to cluim it. If there is no better 
proof that Jesus lived than that people believe he did, the 
.. contest might as well be abandoned. If a belief proves the 
existence of the person believed in, then we must admit 
that ghosts and witches and fairies and genii and gnomes 
have a beng fide existence. Huw many believers does it 
require to prove the existence of an imaginary personage? 
When five believed that there had been a Jesus, did that 
number make his existence a certainty? Would ten, or 
fifty, or one hundred, or five hundred, or five thousand, or 
fifty thousaud effect it if it were an uncertainty before? 
You may depend upon it that that-is a very weak kind of 
proof. j i 
Your analogy between the various combinations of oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, and carbon, and of Christ and Antichrist; 
that they blend together, creating friction, and forming 
compounds, giving you ‘‘ proof absolute” of the ex:stence 
of Jesus, is just a trifle amusing, but it is extremely thin—in 
fact, there is nothing of it. It may be satisfactory to your- 
self, but it cannot be to others, The analogies between 
Christ and oxygen, and Atitichrist and carbon are very far- 
fetched; but when one engages in the business of analogies, 
there is no trouble in constructing them. indefinitely. I 
must say the proofs you produce of the existence of Jesus 
are laughable, and it is a wonder how they can be satisfac- 
tory to a person with the intelligence yuu possess. Iam not 
offended with your making myself one of the constituents of 
Antichrist. If disbelieving that Jesus was God; that he had 
anything to do with the creation of heaven and earth or 
the production of matter, any more than you or I had; if 
doubting whether such a person ever had an existence, in 
fact, constitutes me an Antichrist, I accept the appellation. 
But as an individual of generally amiable character, a8 an 
humble Judean reformer and itinerant speaker of parables, 
I have no objection to him. I ‘only object that these 
. thousand falsehoods should be told about him, and that he 
should be exalted to the character of the Supreme Power | 
in the universe—that he. was superhuman, when it is 
extremely doubtful if he had an existence as an individual. 
I notice it is very convenient- for you to pass over the 
criticisms I offered upon the high character and great ideal. . 
merit of the moral teachings. ascribed to Jesus. Itis prob-| 1 thank you for your courtesy and friendliness. Believe 
ably easier to-imagine the various chemical unions between | me sincerely your friend, i D. M. BENNETT. - 
Christs and Antichrists than to dispose of the criticisms I |: i SS r l 
briefly urged; snd Lam amused at the dexterity with which| Tue TRUTH SEEKER. —Such is the title of what is now 
you endeavor to dispose of one of my. points of criticism | one of the neatest papers in the country, and is destined to 
with the view of making that do duty for all ihe rest: You j|soòn have an enormous circulation and Influence. It is 
endeavor to explain away the great. number of defects in| needless to say that THE TRUTH SEEKER is not devoted to 
his moral teachings by your play upon the word generation, | any one sect; party, clique, or society. It is devoted to 
arguing that it may mean thirty-years, or severa] thousand | science, morals, Freethought and human happiness, and it 
years as may be necessary. In this way you advocate a| believes in every one’s believing just as he chooses, thinking 
sort of sliding scale which reasonable. men can not accept. | just as: be chooses to think, in fact, it advocates liberty of 
The word generation has some meaning, or it has not; it | speech,liberty of conscience,liberty in everything. There are 
means a definite period in.time, or it does not. By general! many who are-not ready to embrace any of the doctrines at 
consent the word generation means the lifetime of a. class. present put forth, and to such THE TRUTH. SEEKER will be 
“vf human beings that may occupy the earth during a given ; attractive as it must be interesting. -It isa large sixteen- 
1 period of time, If Jesus sald that certain things should take , page quarto, sixty-four columus in every lasus, published 


Place before that generation passed away, he meant, if lan- 
guage has any meaning, that it should be before all those 
then living should die, and not that the time might be de- 
ferred two or three thousand years, and the same as he did 
when he said, “Verily Ï say ‘unto you, there be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death. till they see the 
son of man coming in his kingdom.” It is not fair 10 
suppose that he was talking in enigmas with a view of 
deceiving his hearers, and causing them to arrive at false 
conclusions. He undoubtedly meant what he said, that all 
those living at that time should not die before the events he 
predicted should come to pass. He evidently did not defer 
the fulfillment thousands of years in the future. His 
remarks, if intended for anybody, were for those who were 
listening to him. Your effort to show that Jesus gives 
to the word ‘ generation,” the same meaning it has in the 
first chapter of Matthew, when it is not pretended that Jesus 
used that language at all, is akin to much that passes for 
theological argument. Itis a weak and unworthy cause 
which demands the employment of sophistry and a double 
play upon words—the game of fast and loose that will 
shorten the term, ‘' generation” to one day, or will elongate it 
to thousands of years to suit the whims and necessities of 
the manipulator. But such is the way of theologians, and 
by such arguments do they aim to establish their system. 

And now, friend Teed, it is with some reluctance that I 
announce to you-that our discussion has drawn to a close— 
prematurely, perhaps, but not sooner, I assure you, than has 
been desired by many of our readers. A large proportion 
of the readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER have not been 
interested in our discussion, it being more of an ethereal, 
ideal, metaphysical character than is adapted to their tem- 
peraments. Of this fact I have been apprised by numerous 
letters which I have received from all directions. You are 
undoubtedly a person who has read and thought a great 
deal, but your style of thought and reasoning is not in 
unison with the tastes of most of my readers. What you 
may evolve from your inner consciousness, what you may 
be able to arrive at from your analogies and from your 
metaphysical and aerial flights, may be quite satisfactory 
to yourself, but not to them. You may have reason to 
think that you are the coming seventh Avater or the incar- 
nation of. the Creator of heaven and earth — that you 
are an Elijah, Jesus the Second, or some other great 
prophet or founder of a new dispensation in the great 
cycle of infoldment and unfoldment of involution and 
evolution, which, with your minii’s eye, you perceive so 
clearly, but which to my obtuse visual organs is dim and 
misty. Iam satisfied that this discussion might be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely withuut any perceptible good 
results. Your resources in the field of ideality and meta- 
physical speculation are inexhaustible, and it is as well to 
quit right here as anywhere. I would cheerfully continue 
the discussion were it agreeable to my readers and had I 
the slightest hope of convincing you of your errors, but 
against all hope of this kind, it seems utterly useless. 
These columns are hardly a fitting place to promulgate your 
new revelation. It is better that you start a paper of your 
own for the purpose. 

I was laboring under 4 misapprehension of the facts 
when the matter of a discussion between us was firat 
named. I supposed you to bea regular defender of the 
system of theology which I oppose, and that in discussing 
with you I would be debating with one in full sympathy 
with the system of Christianity as it exists in the world; 
but in time I learned that you had little more sympathy 
with it than I possess myself, aud that in opposing you I 
was not combating the old system which I have made my 
life work to combat, but rather a new system, a new reve- 
lation, or a new light, which has dawned exclusively upon 
yourself. My mission is to oppose the rule and ethics of 
the Christian Church as we find it among us, and not to 
hunt up individual vagaries and fancies to combat. I can 
not spend my time with those. I prefer to leave you and 
every other person to entertain your peculiar views in 
peace, and to spend my force in opposing and exposing the 
errors of that theology which aims to control our country 
and-to bring everything into subordination to it. My fight 
is with error in the aggregate, and not with every indi- 
vidual schism or chimera that may be entertained. 

I certainly have no grounds to condemn the conclusions 
at which you may arrive or the means by which you 
reach them. If, by the aid of your ‘‘divinely illumined 
mind,” you can evolve from your inner consciousness 
great truths or principles, or can locate the fect of the 
heavenly spheres and forces, I shall not object. Isimply 
have to say Ido not possess that power in any marked 
degree. To many of my readers, however, as well as to 
myself, it seems that the space in my columns can be used 
to better advantage in giving the discoveries and reasonings 
of Lyell, Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, Draper, Haeckel, 
Proetor, Newcomb, Lewes, Fieke, and others, than that 
which is merely metaphysical, speculative, ethereal, and 


weekly at three dollars per year. Every lover of liberty, 
moral, political, and religious liberty, Freethought, and all 
that Freethought implies, should send two stamps for speci- 
men to D. M. Bennett publisher, 141 Eighth street, New 
York.—Lovilia, (lowa), Gazette. 
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Tue. Comstock bas come to grief. The suit against 
Bennett for sending questions to Jehovah through the 
United States mails has been dismissed by the District 
Attorney. They found ont, although Bennett was guilty of 
printing and mailing the questione, that the postmasters 
had failed to deliver them to the person addressed and 
that Bennett would prove thia and go clear; anyhow, Com- 
stock is raving mad.— Seymour Times. i 


Answers to Tngquivers. 


J. B—Was the Rev. C. P. McCarthy expelled 
from one Liberal club? and did he then become a 
member of the other? Ans.—Yes; he was expelled 
from the Manhattan Liberal Club, and was admitted 
into the New York Liberal Club. 


J. B.—Are the two Liberal clubs equally radical, 
or do they differ in degree? Ans.—The Liberal 
clubs, as clubs, are neither radical nor conservative. 
Some of the members of both clubs are radical, 
others conservative. The radicals predominate in 
the Manhattan Liberal Club, the conservatives in 
the New York Liberal Club. 


J. W. S.—Do the Egyptian records give any ac- 
counts of Moses, the Israelites crossing the Red Sea, 
the Egyptians being drowned, or of the plagnes? 
Ans.—The only accounts we have regarding the first 
three queries are those given in the Bible. The 
plagues occurr to a greater or less extent, every 
year, as they do in every malarial country. 


J. B.—What are the dimensions of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral at Rome? -dns.—St. Peter’s Cathedral at 
Rome is 618 feet long and 450 feet across the tran- 
septs. The arch of the nave is 90 feet. wide and 152 
feet high. The diameter of the dome is 195 1-2 feet. 
From the pavement to the base of the lantern is 405 
feet, and to the top of the cross 434 3-4 feet. 


Seweca.—l. What and who ‘was Torquemada ? 
Where can a history of him be found? Ans.— 
Thomas de Torquemada, the Inquisitor-General of 
Spain, whose memory is reudered infamous for bar- 
barity, was a monk of the order of St. Dominic, 
and became Inquisitor-General in 1483. During the 
exercise of his power, in the course of sixteen years, 
it is said that no less than 8800 victim, were com- 
mitted to the flames, 90,000 were condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment and other severe punishments, 
and above 80,000 Jews were banished from Spain. 
He was born about 1420, died 1498. We know of 
no history of Torquemada other than the sketches 
given of him in the various Encyclopedias. 


E. V. W.— Will you please tell me how many 
times the command to kill appears in the Bible? 
Ans.—l. The word “kill” appears in. the Bible 
about a hundred different times, and it appears as a 
command many times, but not always as a command 
from God. The principal passages are the follow- 
ing: “And it came to pass by the way in the inn, 
that the Lord met him and sought to kill him” 
(Exod. iv, 24); “Now, therefore, kill every male 
among the little ones, and kill every woman that 
bath known man by lying with him” (Num. xxxi, 
17); “But thou shalt surely kill him; thy hand 
shall be first upon him to put him to death, and 
afterwards the hand of all the people” (Deut. xiii, 
9); “And I will kill thy root with famine” (Isa. 
xiv, 30); “ And some of them ye shall kill” (Matt. 
xxiii, 34); “And I will kill her children with 
death” (Rey. ii, 23). 2. What is the best Infidel 
text book to the Bible? Give price. Ans,—The 
“Tnfidel’s Text Book,” by Robert Gooper, is consid- 
ered the best. For sale at this office; price, one 
dollar. For answer to other question see last num- 
ber of Trutu SEEKER. 


S5. S—Who were the gods and demi-gods that 
existed pricr to Christ? how did they exist ? and what 
did they do? Ans.—The gods were extremely nu- 
merous, and it would require too much space to 
enumerate them all. Among the more conspicuous 
were Brahma, Ormuzd, Fohi, Baal, Osiris, Zeus, 
Jupiter, etc. It is difficult to point the places 
where they existed, save in the imaginations of men, 
They could be found nowhere else. They were be- 
lieved in by ali the old Oriental nations. The demi- 
gods proper were equally fabulous, believed to have 
been half god and half human. Among them may 
be numbered -Hercules, Castor, Pollux, A’sculapius, 
Jason, Theseus, Prometheus, Atlas, Orpheus, Am- 
phion, Achilles, Ulysses, Orion, etc. These parties 
were also called heroes. There was also a class of 
men distinguished by their able teachings and moral 
lives, who, after their death, were deified by their 
admiring followers, and worshiped as gods. Among 
these may be numbered Zoroaster, Buddha, Confu- 
cius, Pythagoras, Plato, Jesus, Apollonius, Moham- 
med, and many others. All the gods that ever were 
supposed to exist were either born in the imagina- 
tions of human beings or were transformed ¿rom 
men who had had a real existence, 
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Selections. 


The Ethics of Religion. 
BY W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 

The word religion is used in many different mean- 
ings, and there have been not a few controversies in 
which the main difference between the contending 
parties was only this, that they understood by relig- 
ion two different things. I will therefore begin by 
setting forth as clearly as I can one or two of the 
meanings which the word appears to have in popular 
speech, > ` 

First, then, it may mean a body of doctrines, as in 
the common phrase, “The truth of the Christian 
religion ;” or in this sentence, “The religion of Bud- 
dha teaches that the soul is not a distinct substance.” 
Opinions differ upon the question what doctrines 
may properly be called religious ; some people hold- 
ing that there can be no religion without belief in a 
god and in a future life, so that in their judgment the 
body of doctrines must necessarily include these 
two ; while others would insist upon other special 
dogmas being included, before they could consent to 
call the system by this name. But the number of 
such people is daily diminishing, by reason of the 
spread and the increase of our knowledge about 
distant countries and races. To me, indeed, it would 
seem rash to assert of any doctrine or its contrary 
that it might not form part of a religion. But, for- 
tunately, it is not necessary to any part of the dis- 
cussion on which I propose to enter, that this ques- 
tion should be settled. 

Secondly, religion may mean a ceremonial or cult 
involving an organized priesthood and a machinery 
of sacred things and places. In this sense we speak 
of the clergy as ministers of religion, or of a state 
as tolerating the practice of certain religions. There 
is a somewhat wider meaning. which it will be con- 
venient to consider together with this one, and as a 
.mere extension of it, namely, that in which religion 
stands for the influence of a certain priesthood. A 
religion is sometimes said to have been successful 
when it has got its priests into power; thus some 
writers speak of the wonderfully rapid success of 
Christianity. A nation is said to have embraced a 
religion when the authorities of that nation have 
granted privileges to the clergy, have made them as 
far as possible the leaders of society, and have given 
them a considerable share in the management of 
public affairs. So the northern nations of Europe are 
‘said to‘ have embraced the Catholic religion at an 
early date. The reason why it seems to me conven- 
ient to take these two meanings together is, that 
they are both related to the priesthood. Although 
the priesthood itself is not called religion, so far as I 
know, yet the word is used for the general influence 
and the professional acts of the priesthood. 

Thirdly, religion may meam a body of precepts or 
code of rules, intended to guidé human conduct, as 
in thts sentence of the authorized version of the New 
Testament: “ Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world” (James i. 27). It is 
sometimes difficult to draw the line between this 
meaning and the last, for itis a mark of the great 
majority of religions that they confound ceremonial 
observances with duties having real moral obligation. 
Thus in the Jewish decalogue the command to do no 
work on Saturdays is found side by side with the 
prohibition of murder and theft. It might seem to 
be the more correct as well as the more philosophi- 
cal course to follow in this matter the distinction 
made by Butler between moral and positive com- 
mands, and to class all those ‘precepts which are not 
of universal moral obligation under the head of cere- 
monial, And, in fact, when we come to examine the 
matter from the point of view of morality, the dis- 
tinction is of course of the utmost importance. But 
from the point of view of religion there are diffi- 
culties in making it. In the first place, the distinc- 
tion 1s not made, or is not understood, by religious 
folks in general. Innumerable tracts aud pretty 
stories impress upon us that Sabbath-breaking is 
rather worse than stealing, and leads naturally on to 
materialism and murder. Less than à hundred 
years ago sacrilege was punishable by burning in 
France, and murder by simple decapitation. In the 
next place, if we pick out a religion at haphazard, we 
shall find that it is not at all easy to divide its pre- 
cepts Into those which are really of moral obligation 
and those which are indifferent and of a ceremonial 
character. We may find precepts unconnected with 
any ceremonial, and yet positively immoral ; and 
ceremonials may be immoral in themselves, or con- 
structively immoral, on account of their known sym- 
bolism. On the whole, it seems to me most conven- 
ient to draw the plain and obvious distinction 
between those actions which a religion prescribes to 
ail its followers, whether the actions are ceremonial 
or not, and those which are prescribed only as pro-! 
fessional actions of a sacerdotal class. ‘The latter: 
will come under what I have called the second mean- ` 
ing of religion, the professional acts and the influence 

_ of a priesthood. In the third meaning will be 
included all that practically guides the life of a lay-| 


man, in so far as this guidance is supplied to him by 
his religion. 
Fourthly, and lastly, there is a meaning of the 
word religion which has been coming more and more 
prominently forward of late years, till it has even 
threatened to supersede all the others. Religion has 
been defined as morality touched with emotion. I 
will not here adopt this definition, because I wish to 
deal with the concrete in the first place, and only to 
pass on to the abstract in so far as that previous 
study appears to lead to it. I wish to consider the 


facts of religion as we find them, and not ideal pos- 


sibilities. “Yes, but,” every one will say, “if you 
mean my own religion, it is already, as a matter of 
fact, morality touched with emotion. It is the high- 
est morality touched’ with the purest emotion, an 
emotion directed. towards the most worthy of 
objects.” Unfortunately we do not mean your 
religion alone, but all manner of heresies and 
heathenisms along with it: the religions of the Thug, 
of the Jesuit, of the South Sea cannibal, of Confu- 
cius, of the poor Indian with his untutored mind, of 
the Peculiar People, of the Mormons, and of the old 
cat-worshiping Egyptian. It must be clear that we 
shall restrict ourselves to a very narrow circle of 
what are commonly called religious facts, unless we in- 
clude in our considerations not only morality touched 
with emotion but also immorality touched with 
emotion. In fact, what is really touched with emo- 
tion in any case is that body of precepts for the 
guidance of a layman’s life which we bave taken to 
be the third meaning of religion. In that collection 
of precepts there may be some agreeable to morality, 
and some repugnant to it, and some indifferent, but 
being all enjoined by the religion they will all be 
touched by the same religious emotion. Shall we 
then say that religion means a feeling, an emotion, 
an habitual attitude of mind towards some object or 
objects, or towards life in general, which has a bear- 
ing upon the way in which men regard the rules of 
conduct ? I think the last phrase should be left out. 
An habitual attitude of mind, of a religious charac- 
ter, does always have some bearing upon the way in 
which men regard the rules of conduct; but it seems 
sometimes as if this were an accident, and. not the 
essence of the religious feeling. Some devout people 
prefer to have their devotion pure and simple, with- 
out admixture of any such application—they do not 
want to listen to “cauld morality.” And it seems 
as if the religious feeling of the Greeks, and partly 
also of our own ancestors, was so far divorced from 
morality that it affected it only, as it were, by a side- 
wind, through the influence of the character and 
example of the gods. So that it seems only likely to 
create confusion if we mix up morality with this 
fourth meaning of religion. Sometimes religion 
means & code of precepts, and sometimes it means a 
devotional habit of mind; the two things are some- 
times connected, but also they are sometimes quite 
distinct. But that the connection of these two 
things is more and more insisted on, that it is the 
key-note of the apparent revival of religion which 
has taken place in this century, is a very significant 
fact, about which there is more to be said. 

As to the nature of this devotional habit of mind, 
there are no doubt many who. would like a closer 
definition. ButI am not at all prepared to say what 
attitude of mind may properly be called religious, 
and what may not. Some will hold that religion 
must have a person for its object; but Buddha was 
filled with religious feeling, and yet he had no per- 
sonal object. Spinoza, the god-intoxicated man, had 
no personal object for his devotion. Jt might be 
possible to frame a definition which wonld fairly in- 
clude all cases, but it would require the expenditure 
of vast ingenuity and research, and would not, I am 
inclined to think, be of much use when it was ob- 
tained. 

Nor is the difficulty to be got over by taking any 
definite and well-organized sect, whose principles are 
settled in black and white; for example, the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose seamless unity has just been 
exhibited and protected by an CE&cumenical Council, 
Shall we listen to Mr. Mivart, who “ execrates with- 
out reserve Marian persecutions, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and all similar acts ”? or to the editor 
of the Dublin Review, who thinks that a teacher of 
false doctrines “should be visited by the law with 
just that amount of severity which the public senti- 
ment will bear”? For assuredly common-sense mo- 
rality will pass very different judgments on these two 
distinct religions, although it appears that experts 
have found room for both of them within the limits 
of the Vatican definitions. 

Moreover, there is very great good to be got by 
widening our view of what may be contained in 
religion. If we go toa man and propose to test his 
own religion by the canons of common-sense moral- 
ity, he will be, most likely, offended, for he will sa 
that his religion is far too sublime and exalted to be 
affected by considerations of that sort. But he will 
have no such objection in the case of other people’s 
religion. And when he has found that in the name 
of religion other people, in other circumstances, have 
believed in doctrines that were false, have supported 
priesthoods that were social evile, have taken wrong 
for right, and have even poisoned the very sources of 


regard to religious doctrines. 


morality, he "may be tempted to ask himself, “ Is 
there no trace of any of these evils in my own relig- 
ion, or at least in my own conception and practice of 
it?’ And that is just what we want him to do. 
Bring your doctrines, your priesthoods, your pre- 
cepts, yea, even the inner devotion of your soul 
before the tribunal of conscience; she is no man’s 
and no god’s vicar, but the supreme judge of men 
and gods. 

Let us inquire, then, what morality has to say in 
Jt deals with the man- 
ner of religious belief directly, and with the matter 
indirectly. Religious beliefs must be founded on 
evidence; if they are not so fonnded, it is wrong to 
hold them. The rule of right conduct in this matter 
is exactly the opposite of that implied in the two 
famous texts: “He that believeth not shall be 
damned,” and “ Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” For a man who clearly felt 
and recognized the duty of intellectual honesty, of 
carefully testing every belief before he received it, 
and especially before he recommended it to others, 
it would be impossible to ascribe the profoundly im- 
moral teaching of these texts to a true prophet or 
worthy leader of humanity. It will comfort those 
who wish to preserve their reverence for the char- 
acter of a great teacher to remember that one of 
these sayings is in the well-known forged passage at 
the end of the second gospel, and. that the other 
occurs only in the late and legendary fourth gospel ; 
both being described as spoken under utterly impos- 
sible circumstances. These precepts belong to the 
Church and not to the Gospel. But whoever wrote 
either of them down as a deliverance of one whom 
he supposed to be a divine teacher, has thereby writ- 
ten down himself as a man void of intellectual hon- 
esty, as a man whose word cannot be trusted, as a 
man who would accept and spread about any kind of 
baseless fiction for fear of believing too little. 

So far as to the manner of religious belief. Let 
us now inquire what bearing morality has upon its 
matter. We may see at once that this can only be 
indirect; for the rightness or wrongness of belief in 
a doctrine depends only upon the nature of the evi-. 
dence for it, and not upon what the doctrine is. But 
there is a very important way in which religious 
doctrine may lead to morality or immorality, and in 
which, therefore, morality has a bearing upon doctrine. 
It is when that doctrine declares the character and 
actions of the gods who are regarded as objects of 
reverence and worship. Ifa god is represented as 
doing that which is clearly wrong, and is still held up 
to the reverence of men, they will be tempted to 
think that in doing this wrong thing they are not so 
very wrong after all, but are only following an 
example which all men respect. So says Plato (Rep. 
ii, 378. Tr. Davies and Vaughan.): : 

“ We must not tell a youthful listener that he will be 
doing nothing extraordinary if he commit the foulest crimes 
nor yet if he chastise the crimes of 4 father in the most 
unscrupulous manner, but will simply be doing what the 
first and greatest of the gods have done before him. 

*“ Nor yet is it proper to say in any case—what is indeed 
untrue-—that gods wage war against gods, and intrigue and 
fight among themselves ; that is, if the future guardians of 
our state are to deem it a most disgraceful thing to quarrel 
lightly with one another: far leas ought we to select as 
subjects for fiction and embroidery the battles of the giants, 
and numerous other feuds of all sorts, in which goda and 
heroes fight against their own kith and kin. But if there 
is any possibility of persuading them, that to quarrel with 
one’s fellow is asin of which no member of a state, was 
ever guilty, such ought rather.to be the language held to 
our children from the first, by old men and old women, 
and all elderly persons; and such is the strain in which our 
poets must be compelled to write. But stories like the 
chaining of Here by her son, and the flinging of Hephaistos 
out of heaven for trying to take his mother’s part when his 
father was beating her, and all those battles of the gods 
which areto be found in Homer, must-be refused admit- 
tance into our state, whether they be allegorical or not. For 
a child cannot discriminate between what is allegory and 
what is not ; and whatever at thatage is adopted as a matter 
of belief, has a tendency to become fixed and indelible, snd 
therefore, perhaps, we ought to esteem it of the greatest im- 
portance that the fictions which children first hear should 


be adapted in the most perfect manner to the promotion of 
virtue.” [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


rt 

HUXLEY A HANpDIcRarrsMaN.—The fact is, I am, and 
have been any time these thirty years, a man who works 
with his hands—a handicraftsman. I donot say this in the 
broadly métaphorical sense in which fine gentlemen, with 
all the delicacy of Agag about them, trip to the hustings 
about election time, and protest that they, too, are working 
men. [really mean my words to be taken in their direct, 
literal, and straightforward sense. In fact, if the most 
nimble-fingered watchmaker among you will come to my 
workshop, he may set me to put a watch together, and I will 
set him to dissect, say, a black-beetle’s nerves. Ido not 
wish to vaunt, but I am inclined to think that I shall man- 
age my job to his satisfaction sooner than he will do his 
piece of work to mine. In truth, anatomy, which is my 
handicraft, is one of the most difficult kinds of mechanical 


Y | labor, involving, as it does, not only lightness and dexterity 


of hand, but sharp eyes and endless patience. . And you 
must not suppose that my particular branch of science is 
especially distinguished for the demand it makes upon skill 
in manipulation. A similar requirement is made upon all 
students of physical science. The astronomer, the elec- 
trician, the chemist, the mineralogist, the botanist, are con- 
stantly called upon to perform manual operations of ex- 
ceeding delicacy. The progress of all branches of physical 
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science depends upon observation, or upon that artificial | 


observation which is termed experiment, of one kind or 
another; dnd the further we advance the more practical 
difficulties surround the investigation of the conditions of 
the problems offered to us; so that mobile and yet steady 
hands, guided by clear vision, are- more and more in request 
in the work-shops of science. Indeed, it has struck me 
that one of the grounds of that sympathy between the 
handicraftsmen of this country and the men of science, by 
which it has so often been my good fortune to profit, may, 
perhaps, lie here. You feel and we feel that, among theso- 
called learned folks, we alone are broughtinto contact with 
tangible facts inthe way that you are. You know well 
enough that it is one thing to write a history of chairs in 
general, or to address a poem toa throne, or to speculate 
about the occult powers of the chair of Bt. Peter; and quite 
another thing to make with your own hands a veritable 
chair, that will stand fair and square, and afford a safe and 
satisfactory resting-place toa frame of sensitiveness and 
solidity. —Hucley, in Fortnightly Review. 


Religious Views of a Romish Priest. 


Last Will and Testament of Jean Meslier, 


CURATE OF THE ROMISH CHURCH IN FRANCE, WHOSE 
VIEWS UPON THEOLOGY WERE NOT PUBLISHED 
TO THE WORLD UNTIL AFTER HIS DEATH. 


Proof the Sécond.— Continued. 


All the books of the law of Moses and the 
prophets that could be found were burnt in the days 
of Antiochus. The Talmud, regarded by the Jews 
as a holy and sacred writ—and which contains all 
the divine laws, together with the notable sentences 
and sayings of the rabbis, their expoundings of the 
laws divine and human, and a prodigious quantity 
of other secrets and mysteries of the Hebrew 
tongue—is looked upon by the Christians as a col- 
lection of fables, impostures, and impieties. In the 
year 1559, twelve hundred of these Talmuds, found 
in a library of the town of Cremona, were burnt in 
Rome by command of the inquisitors of the Faith. 
The Pharisees—who among the Jews constituted a 
famous sect-—accepted only the five books of Moses 
and neglected all the prophets. Among the Chris- 
tians, Marcion. and his sectarians rejected the books 
of Moses and the prophets, and introduced in their 
place other writings, in vogue at that time. Carpo- 
crates and his followers did likewise, rejecting the 
whole of the Old Testament and maintaining that 
Jesus Christ was but a man like any other, The 
. Marcionites and the sovereigns likewise repudiated 
the Old Testament in its entirety as spurious and 
bad, and also neglected the greater part of the four 
Gospels and.the Epistles of Saint Paul, on the same 

lea. 

: The Ebionites admitted the Gospel according to 
Saint Matthew, but neglected the three others, as 
also the Epistles of Paul. The Marcionites. pub- 
lished a gospel under the name of Saint Matthias, 
to the end of confirming their own particular doc- 
trine. The Apostolics, on the other hand, intro- 
` duced other writings to maintain their errors, and 
to this end made use of certain acts which they 
‘attributed to Saint Andrew and Saint Thomas. The 
Manicheans wrote a gospel of their own, and 
neglected the writings of the prophets and the apos- 
tles. .The Etzaites put forth a certain book which 
' they affirmed had come from heaven ; cutting from 
other writings and scriptures according to their 
fancy. Origen himself, with all his genius, cor- 
rupted the Scriptures, inventing and forging silly 
and rambling allegories, and in this way altered. and 
falsified the books of the prophets and of the evan- 
gelists ; he even went so far as to falsify and cor- 
rupt some of the principal points of doctrine. His 
writings have been mutilated and corrupted in their 
turn, and now represent, as a whole, but a few frag- 
‘ments, picked up here and there by his successors, 
and full of manifest faults and errors. The Alo- 
gians attributed to the heretic Corinthus the Gospel 
and Apocalypse of Saint John, and for this reasou 
neglected them.. The heretics of later periods 
.,Tejected as apocryphal many books looked upon by 
the Roman Catholics as holy and sacred, such as the 
books of Tobit, Esther, Judith, Baruch, the canticle 
of the three children in the fiery furnace, the story 
of Suzanna, of the Idol of Bel, the Wisdom of Sol- 
omon, Ecclesiasticus, tlie first and second books of 
the Maccabees; to all of which doubtful and 
uncertain books might be added divers others, of 
equally uncertain origin, bat attributed to certain 
of the apostles. Among these latter may be quoted 
the Acts of Saint Thomas; his Circuits, and Apoca- 
-lypse ; the Gospels according to Saint Bartholomew, 
of Saint Mathias, Saint James, and Saint: Peter ; 
likewise the. Gestures of Saint Peter, and his Apoca- 
lypse ; the books of Judgment, and of the Child- 
hood of the Savior; and others-of the same sort, 


"all of which have been neglected by the. Roman. 


-Gatholics, even by Pope Gelasius himself and all. the 
. Fathers of the, Romish Communion. . ork 
. And what confirms more strongly still the fact. of 
_ there. being no. certain foundation on which. to. rest. 


the pretended authority of these books, so that those 


who proclaim and maintain their inspired origin are 
themselves forced to admit that they would have no 
certainty whereon to ground such belief, were it not 
that their faith testifies to its truth and absolutely 
enjoins them to considerit as such. Now, as faith is 
nothing but a principle of imposture and error, how 
can faith, that is, blind belief, render authentic the 
books which in themselves constitute the foundations 
of this blind belief? What pitiable nonsense! But 
let us examine whether these same books bear within 
themselves any special character of truth, in other 
words, do they bear special marks of erudition, of 
wisdom, of holiness, or of any other of the perfec- 
tions only to be attributed to a God, and whether the 
miracles therein recorded agree with any of our own 
conceptions of the infinite greatness, goodness, 
wisdom, and justice of an all-powerful Deity? On 
the contrary, we find on the one hand fabulous tales 
of a woman formed of the rib of a man, of an earthly 
paradise, of a serpent who talked and reasoned, and, 
by the way, who proved himself a great deal more 
intelligent than man ; likewise of a speaking ass, 
who rebuked his master for striking him without 
cause ; of a universal deluge, and an ark in which 
every species of the animal creation was shut up; of 
the confusion of tongues and of the dividing up of 
the nations ; without mentioning divers other stories 
on rain and frivolous subjects, which any serious 
writer would disdain to notice. All those narratives 
look just as much like fables as those that are told 
us of the handiwork of Prometheus, of Pandora’s 
box, or of the warring of the giants against the 
gods, and such like, invented by the poets at differ- 
ent periods for the recreation of their fellow men. 

On the other hand, we can perceive nothing but a 
confused medley of laws and ordinances, or of super- 
stitious practices concerning the sacrifices and the 
purifications of the ancient law, the idle distinctions 
of animals, certain of which are supposed to be pure 
and others impure. These laws are not more worthy 
of credence or respect than those of the most idola- 
trous nations. 

We shall, moreover, find in these writings many a 
simple story, related in a still more simple style, of 
the lives of divers kings, princes, or individuals, who 
lived righteously or unrighteously, as the case may 
be, and were guilty of some good or bad actions, 
with a number of other silly and. frivolous ones, 
which are likewise therein recorded. 

Now, to do all this, it surely was not necessary to 
be a very great genius, nor the receptacle of divine 
revelation. It does but small credit to God, any- 
way. 

In a word, these writings contain little else than 
the discourses, the conduct, and the actions of those 
famous prophets who proclaimed themselves specially 
inspired of God. We are told of their manner of 
acting and speaking, of their dreams, their visions, 
their reveries ; and it would be easy to prove that 
they bear a far greater resemblance to fanatics and 
lunatics than to wise and learned men. 

There are, nevertheless, among these books some 
that contain wise and good teachings and excellent 
maxims of morality, such as the proverbs attributed 
to Solomon in the-books of Wisdom and of Ecclesias- 
ticus; but this same Solomon, the wisest and most 
learned of their writers, is likewise the most incred- 
ulous of the number. He even doubts the immor- 
tality of the soul, and concludes his writings by 
saying that the only good thing is to enjoy in peace 
the fruit of one’s labor and to live with those whom 
we love, 

But how far above these so-called God-inspired 
books are the writings of many of those whom it is 
the fashion to style profane authors, such as Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Cicero, the emperors Antoninus and 
Julien, Virgil, etc. I think I may venture to say 
that even Æsop’s fables are a great deal more 
ingenious ‘and instructive than any of those coarse, 
vulgar parables recorded by the evangelists. But 
that which still further demonstrates that these and 
similar accounts could not have been written under 
divine inspiration is that, besides the crudeness and 
vulgarity of their style and the want of order in the 
relation of certain facts very imperfectly stated 
therein, the authors connot continue to agree among 
themselves, but are continually contradicting one 
another. ‘They had not even sufficient acquired cul- 
ture or natural talent to tell a story well. Thé 
following is one among the many contradictions of 
one another to be found in the four Gospels: Saint 
Matthew makes Jesus Christ descend from King 
David, through Solomon, down to Joseph, the at 
least putative father of Christ; while Luke makes 
him descend from the same David through his son 
Nathan, to Joseph. ° 

Matthew says, speaking of Jesus, that the news 
having been spread abroad in Jerusalem of -the bitth 
of a new king of the Jews, and the wise men having 
come to worship him, King Herod, fearing that the 
new-born king might one day. deprive him of his 
crown and kingdom, caused to be slain all the male 
infants to be found in the environs of Bethlehem, in 
which place he had been told the new king would be 
born, and that Joseph and the mother of Jesus had 
been warned in a dream of the wicked design of 
| Herod, and had fled by night into Egypt, where they 


remained till the death of Herod, which occurred 
some years later. , 

Luke, on the contrary, sets forth that Joseph and 
the mother of Jesus dwelt in peace for the space of 
six weeks in the place where the child was born, 
that he was there circumcised according to the 
Jewish law, eight days. after his birth, and that when 
the time prescribed by that same law for the purifi- 
cation of his mother had arrived, she and Joseph her 
husband bore him to Jerusalem, to present him to 
God in his temple, and'at the same time to offer a 
sacrifice, ordained by the law of God; after which 
they returned to Galilee in their own town of Nazar- 
eth, where the child Jesus grew daily in grace and 
wisdom, and that the father and the mother of the 
latter went up annually to Jerusalem to keep the 
feast of the Passover; but uot once does Saint 
Luke make mention of the flight into Egypt, nor of 
the cruelty of Herod towards the male children of 
the province of Bethlehem. With regard to the 
cruel edict of Herod, seeing that not one of the his- 
torians of the time notices it, not even Josephus, who 
wrote a life of this same Herod, and seeing that 
none other of the evangelists mention it either, it 
manifestly follows that this journey of the wise 
men guided by a star, this massacre of poor little 
children, and this flight into Egypt are neither more 
nor less than so many absurd fables, not to say lies. 
For it is not credible that Josephus, who has bitterly 
reproached this king for his vices aud wickedness, 
would have remained silent on so detestable an 
action, if what this evangelist records be true. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


And God Said “Let There be Light.” 


DEAR BROTHER BENNETT: I have just read the editorial 
in Paynes Age of Reason, for January 26th, and am not 
only surprised, but really startled, atthe strange, and to 
me uncourteous charges brought against the Liberal,papers 
of every class in this country. Are you able to give a sat- 
isfactory reason for all this to the readers of your paper? 
If so, I for one will be thankful for the explanation. The 
attack on the Liberal papers seems to be general with but 
one or two exceptions, and rather in an unfriendly spirit 
too; which, on account of its brief debut, [am really sorry 

or. 

With no apology or explanation given, its editor pro- 
claims to the world the startling fact that ‘‘it is probable 
that there was never a class of people more completely 
humbugged, than have been the Liberals of this country 
about one Anthony Comstock, and his arrest of Infidel 
publishers.” ‘They (the Liberal papers) have aided, by 
all means in their power, to fool their readers, and to bring 
a lasting odium over the Liberal cause.” 

After considerable vindication of Mr. Comstock's course, 
in the faithful discharge of his official duties, he further 
declares that he, (Comstock) being a Liberalist or rather 
Spiritualist, has shown a leniency towards Liberals, while 
in similar cases he had unmercifully prosecuted Christians 
or church-members. How he cau be a Liberalist or Spir- 
itualist, and a leader of the Y. M. C. A., as has been so 
often stated by you and others, I cannot understand. 
Neither am I able to comprehend the following: “Not 
until after complaints by citizens and by the post-office 
officials had been repeatedly made to him for two years, 
and not until he himself was threatened with prosecution 
for refusing to do his duty, and comply with the terms of 
his oath of office, did he recently notice a well-known 
Infidel publisher, who was accused of sending obscene 
matter through the mails; and eyen then no arrest was 
made. The publisher was simply asked to go before the 
United States Commissioner at his convenience, and give’ 
bail, etc., sad that there the matter would stop. And 
there the whole matter did stop as faras Mr. Comstock 
was concerned. 

“But to serve personal ends, this little unnoticeable 
transaction has been magnified and faisified, greatly to the 
detriment of the Liberal movement all overthe world, If 
the Liberal press of this country wish to stand before the 
public as falsifiers and maligners; if they wish to attach a 
lasting odium to the term Liberal, and make ita stench in 
the nostrils of all fatr-minded men and women, they will 
not apoligoze for the slanders and lies they have published 
about this Comstock-Infidel-Obscenity matter. 

“The Spiritualist papers especially owe Mr. Comstock a 
persoual apology. They would owe him this much even 
were he not a Spiritualist.” ‘* These papers profess to be 
just; here is an opportunity for an exemplification of their 
honorable professions.” “It would.at least be well for 
these papers to consider that no one’s liberties have been 
putin jeopardy; no one’s rights have been abridged.” "A 
U. S. officer was ordered to enforce the law; in place of 
this, he politely warned the violator, and that was all. 
There wasno imprisonment, no prosecution, no one mo- 
lested,”’ etc. , 

Is it possible, brother Bennett, that an apology is claimed 
by one of our leading Liberals from the Spiritual and Lib- 
eral presses in behalf of Authony Comstock, this much 
abused man—so shamefully ‘‘falsified and maligned by 
them,” and that Tua TROTE SEEKER has resorted to the 
unprincipled act of lying and humbugging honest laboring 
people, who were willing, if need be, to make almost any 
sacrifice to save it from injustice, simply to fillits coffers, 
as has been intimated? No, my dear friend, my opinion of 
its editor is too exalted to accept, for a moment, such sub- 
terfuge, and I have no doubt that a full explanation will be | 
givenin yournext issue. Yours for truth, honor,,and hu- 
manity, J, 5, Lyon, M, D, 

Springfield, Mo., Jax, 28, 1878. 
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The True Position of F. E. Abbot. 
DANVILLE, ILL., Feb. 21, 1878. 
Mr. Eniron: Some of your correspondents do great 
injustice to Mr. Abbot of The Indes. They misrepresent 
his position. They assume that he isin sympathy with 
Comstock in his arrest of Mr. Bennett, and in his abuse 
generally of his position and authority. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, since no clear statement of Mr. Abbot’s real 
position on this subject has, to my knowledge, appeared 
in THe TRUTH SEEKER, although columns have been pub- 
lished in reply to his editorials in The Indes of December 
20th, in which he criticised the petition sent out from Tux 
Trura SEEKeR office. I am sorry to see flings at the editor 
of The Indes from the pens of persons who have not even 
taken the pains to ascertain what Mr. Abbot has written. 
I know Mr, Abbot personally. A more heroic or consis- 
tent defender of liberty for all, in the widest sense of the 
word, cannot be found in America For years he has been 
pointing out to Liberals the dangers which threaten them 
from gradual encroachments on their liberties through 
legislative action influenced by orthodox Christianity. I 
read ringing sentences from his pen appealing to Liberals 
to unite and organize to secure equal rights and impartial 
` liberty to all persons, and to protect with jealous care their 
personal freedom against Pharisaical and Puritanical as- 
saults, years ago, while some of those who now refer to 
him so ungenerously saw no danger and were indisposed to 
take any steps to resist the aggressions of orthodoxy heyond 
mere criticisms of the popular faith. Knowing Mr. Abbot, 
his courage, his uncompromising devotion to personal lib- 
erty, his high sense of honor, his self-denial and sacrifices 
for our common canse, I cannot patiently see him assailed 
the way he is in a late number of Tue TRUTH BEEKER 
without an earnest protest against such gross injustice. 
And that your readers may know just what Mr. Abbot's 
position is in regard to Comstock and the ‘* obscenity act” 
and the petitions sent out from THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 
I respectfully request that you publish the following 
extract from the editorial headed, ‘‘ Freedom the Friend of 
Purity,” in The Index of December 20th. It wil] be seen 
that Mr. Abbot does not approve of the course of Com- 
stock ; and his objection to the petition is that it virtually 
declares Congress has no right or authority to legislate 
against the circulation of obscene literature by declaring 
that the States and Territories have provided, or may safely 
be left to provide suitable remedies, whereas he thinks that 
as the mails are subject wholly to the authority of the 
United States, the separate States having no power to med- 
die with them at all, Congress has the constitutional as well 
as moral right to prevent the use of the mails for infamous 
purposes. I do not hesitate to say that I believe Mr. 
Abbots position entirely reasonable and consistent. That 
the law, as it now stands, should be greatly modified, Mr. 
Abbot and all other Liberals strongly insist, 
Respectfully, B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


“ While there is very much that is trne and indisputable 
in the above petition, we must point out. that it recommends 
leaving all legislation against *‘ obscene literature,’ ete, 
solely to the separate States and Territories ; which, since 
the States cannot meddle with the mails, is equivalent to 
recommending that there be no such legislation ut all. 
Although the yetilion concludes with the prayer tbat ‘the 
statutes aforesaid may be repealed, or materially modified,’ 
the preceding recommendation of State and Territorial action 
alone will be construed as showing that the real purpose of 
the petitioners is to get rid of all legislation adverse to the 
hideous crimes ggaiust childhood perpetrated by the ven- 
dots of the sickening stuff now justly excluded from the 
mails. Everybody who signs the petition ought to know 
the character and conseqnences of his own act ; and that is 
why we speak plainly and at once, 

t What will be the effect of this petition, if numerously 
signed ? 

“1. It must be to create the impression that the signers are 
totally indifferent ta the seal evils at which these statutes 
were aimed ; and this impression will be most unfortunate. 
E‘pecinlly it the signers are supposed to represent the great 
Liberal party of tue country, the inference will certainly 
be drawn, and pressed upon pubtic notice by the Orthodox 
party, that Liberalism js proved to be in full sympathy with 
the nefarious business already referred to. Cuuld anything 
be more ertain to array agsinst Liberal ideas in religion 


literature’ properly s called? If so, they go alone 
not with them. 

“3. The effect of the petition now circulating can only 
work disaster to the defense of Messrs. Bennett and Hey- 
wood ; for it seems to proceed on the assumption that their 
cause is identical with that of the vile persons engaged in 
the moral destruction of the young, and that the former 
cannot be defended except by releasing the latter also from 
all penalty. Nothing could put their case in a worse light 
than to permit this opinion to prevail, If these defendants 
consent to make common cause with the villains who deal 
out poison for little boys and girls, their ruin is assured. 
Their only hope is to prove that they have nothing in com- 
mon with such wretches—that it is a wicked persecution to 
misrepresent them as coming under the same category. 
This we believe, and that is why we have already spoken 
strongly in their behalf ; but if we should be driven to con- 
sider their case as really identical with that of the dissemi- 
nators of ‘obscene literature,’ in the proper sense of those 
words, our mouth would be shut, Nothing could be more 
unfortunate for these defendants, we think, than to create 
the opinion that they are condemned by the existing stat- 
utes, when justly interpreted ; and yet this is precisely the 
opinion that would be created by avy attempt of theirs to 
repeal these statutes altogether asa part of their defense. 
Let them boldly plead that they are untouched by the true 
intent of those very statutes, since they have never dealt in 
‘obscene literature’ therein proscribed; for if they cannot 
make this evident to the courts, their case is already lost. 

“ For these two reasons chiefly—that it tends to the injury 
of the Liberal cause and to the injury of the two defend- 
ants now threatened with unjust penalties—we deeply regret 


; we go 


the issuing of the above petition, should decline to sign it, | 


and must dissuade others from signing it. Another and 
different petition might be circulated with great propriety 
now, in which it should be urged 

‘1, That the statutory phrase ‘ obscene literature’ should 
be strictly confined to publications designed expressly to 
demoralize, pollute, and corrupt, by ministering to lewd 
passions for the sake of profit to the publishers ; and that 
it should not be construed to include any publications not 
so designed, even if they do contain incidental expressions 
liable to be adjudged obscene by an unprejudiced moral 
judgment. 

“2, That, if the phrase ‘obscene literature’ is to coverand 
condemn all publications containing incidental expressions 
of an obscene character, the Bible should not be exempted 
from the effect of this sweeping condemnation, but included 
in the same prohibition which is to suppress Shakspere, 
Milton, Homer, Dante, Goethe, and almost all the greatest 
heirlooms of human genius. 

‘3. That Anthony Comstock, having been proved unfit to 
exercise the great powers of his present appointment by 


manifest abuse of them to purposes of bigoted persecution 
for opinion’s sake, ought to be summarily dismissed ; and 
that the possibility of any similar abuses of authority in 
the future ought to be effectually guarded against by strict 
and precise legislative provisions.” 


REMARKS.—F'ar be it from us to do injustice to the editor 
of Zhe Index, or to prolong the unpleasantness that bas 
arisen. We cheerfully concede the earnestness of his 
labors and the great value of his services. We, how- 
ever, deem it unfortunate and unnecessary that he should 
have opposed so strongly the petitions which, with the best 
motives in the world, we sent abroad for signatures; that he 
should have written five columns to show why the Comstock 
laws should be sustained and why our petitions should not 
be signed. He had aright to his opinion, of course, but 
his objections seemed untimely and his criticisms byper- 
critical. And when, with evident avidity, he attempted to 
show us up a forger, it felt like “the unkindest cut of 
all.” We think we showed that we had good reasons for 
appending to the circular the names of those who tacitly 
consented that we might do so, and who expressed warm 
sympathy with our efforts, and thus exonerated ourselves 
from the charge of forgery. Now, if it should: appear that 
the editor of The Indez, on a more important occasion, had 
appended without authority the name of another person 
to a document, it would show that the odious boot was 
on another leg and that the charge of '‘ forgery” rested 
nearer his door than ours. 

Quarreling is probably as distasteful to us as to most 


persons, and though a number of individuals seem to have | 


heavy charges to prefer against us, we cannot ace that we 
are at fault for their being brought, or for certain profess- 
ing Liberal editors attacking us for supposed wrongs we 
have committed. It was for no fault of ours that Comstock 
arrested us and sought to incarcerate usin prison. It was for 
no fault of ours that Peterson, Abbot, and Payne accused 
us of criminal offcuses and said very mean things about ua. 
Those attacks and false charges were not justified by any 
wrong act we had committed. We did not begin the 
contention. The quarrels were none of our seeking, nor 
are we responsible for them. We have not raised our hand 
or our voice save in self-defense. We have heard expres- 


i sions of opinion from a great number of persons as to the | 


nature and animus of these attacks, and in every instance 
the course pursued by the attackiug parties has been 


the whole force ol the moral sentiment of the country 2/C°Pdemned. With regard to Mr. Abbot's course towards 


Could anything more powerfully help the vilifiers of Free- | 


us in particular, we have not met a person who has 


thought iv their attempt to convince the public that ‘Infi-;4Pproved of it, nor have we received a letter upon the 


delity "and immorality are inseparsble ? Conid anything 
be a more staggeriug blow to the cause of Liberal principles 
then the prevalence uf such a woful misconception of 
their practical tendencies ? Can these who believe end 
teach that Liberalism is the seed of a higher social morality 


subject that has not expressed regret that he should have 
deemed it necessary to pursue such a course. Neither in 
his own paper has scarcely a correspondent approved of his 
views, excepting, of course, A. W. Kelsey, who advocates 
the appointment of a censorship nyar private Jetters, and 


afford to gu before the world as the champions of ' obscenas! Whose remarks Mr, Abbot himself found it necognary to dis 


own by attributing them to inadvertance. It is not likely, 
however, that the sentiments were inadvertently given, but 
rather that Mr. Kelsey said exactly what he meant. Our 
friend Underwood is the first one we have met who takes a 
favorable view of Mr. Abbot’s treatment of us, or has 
deemed it necessary to apologize for it. We repeat, we 
have no desire to misrepresent Mr. Abbot nor to hold up 
his acts ia a false or unfavorable light. His course and 
his remarks relating to us have been open and undisguised, 
and in referring to them we have brought no secrets tu 
light. If we know ourselves, we would not say a word to 
injure him save in our own defense, and in reference to 
his published remarks about us. We appreciate his good 
character and intentions in the main, but some of his acts 
referred to, we have good reason to know, are not approved 
of by many good Liberals in the country. 

We have aimed to make ourselves understood upon these 
Comstock laws in previous issues of our paper, and it is 
hardly necessary to enlarge upon what has already been 
said. The facts are patent and in this wise: . 

1. Asa nation, we got along extremely well for nearly 
a century without such a class of laws upon our statute 
books, and there was no necessity for such a radical 
change. ` 

2. There was no demand on the part of the people at 
large for the enactment of such a code of laws, and the eall 
for them came only from Anthony Comstock and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, which now, through its president, 
publicly and officially avows the necessity of suppressing 
Freethought utterances and sentiments. ; 

8. The passage of the laws referred to was procured 
in a surreptitious manner, and they were rushed through 
during the expiring hours of a disgraceful session of Con- 
gress in a reprehensible manner, with other acts, including 
the “salary grab,” doubling of salaries, Cemonetization of 
silver, ete. . 

4, The laws are unconstitutional. The Constitution con- 
fers upon Congress no power to enact any such laws, It 
gives the right to make post-roads and to establish post- 
offices, but not the right to fine and imprison citizens for 
sending letters, pamphlets, or circulars by the mails, This 
is a power wholly assumed by Congress without the shade 
of authority derived from the grand charter of our lib- 
erties. So long as we have a Constitution for national 
guidanee and control we are in favor of not violating it, 
especially if by doing so our rights are infringed, or our 
liberties destroyed. We are opposed to the General Govern- 
ment taking from the States the province and prerogatives 
that belong to them. We are opposed to gambling-houses, 
houses of prostitution, gin-shops, and lottery establish- 
ments, and many other institutions where morals are cor- 
rupted and idleness and recklessness engendered ; but we 
hold that the General Government has no right to interfere 
with such establishments. However necessary it is that 
they should be suppressed, it is no part of the province of 
the General Government to attend to that kind of business. 
Its duty is to provide for the public defense, attend to the 
army and navy, and other matters of a national character, 
but not to constitute itself a police court to punish or 
suppress petty larceny, cock-fighting, or being. absent 
from public worship on Sunday, The suppression of. vice 
forms no part of the duty of the General Government. As 
the issuing of money belongs to the General Government, 
it has a right to protect the people from counterfeits as 
well as to punish counterfeiters, but no constitutional right 
to punish ordinary crimes, including post-office offenses. 
The punishing of obscenity belongs exclusively to the 
States in their separate capacities, and not to the General 
Government. If. the United States takes upon itself: the 
punishment of any ordinary class of crimes, who is able to 
say where it shallstop and whether or not the State Govern- 
ments should not be set aside and the General Government 
attend to all the peccadilloes and shortcomings of: the 
people. In that case the State Governments might as well 
be abolished altogether. 

5 Obscenity is an offense, not because it is sent through 
the mails, but because it is wrong per so. The State Govern- 
ments have the same power to prosecute and punish that 
crime that they have to prusccute and punish other crimes. 
The States have the same right to punieh the sending of 
obscenity through the mails as if it were aent by express 
or other mode of conveyance. The States have the power 
to punish offenders who send obscenity by express or by 
freight, though they have no control of the express com- 
| panies or of the railroads of the country, and there is no 
| reason why they should not be able to.do the same by the 
j mails. If obscene books, pamphlets, or circnlars are pub- 
i lished and sent abroad to avy great extent there are certainly 
‘abundant ways for the State to And it out, and punish the 
‘ wrong-doers without infringing upon the mail facilities and 
‘ liberties of the people. 
| 6, The punishing by the General Government for sending’ 


‘obscene matter through the mails, necessitates surveil- 
lance, a censorsbip, asystem of espionage over the mails, 
and over the literature of the country most us-American in 
‘principle, and most obnoxious to the people. If second ang 
third-class mail matter shal! be subjected tothis censorship, 
why not the firet, or private letters, also? If the principle, 
is carried out, our letters will all be examined by censors‘of: 
the Comstock type. If he isa suitable person to say what. 
scientific works may be read by the American people, what 
may and may not be sent through the mails; if he bas the, 
power and right to degide that ng works on physiology tor, -> 
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_ instance, shall pass through the mails, why ishe not also 
the proper person to inspect our private letters and decide 
what we may and what we may not write and send through 
the mails, as well as what we shall be sent to prison for 
writing ? The entire system of mail espionage induced by 
the passage of these Comstock laws is more a subversion of 
the true principle of American liberty than any other act 
that has been placed upon our statute books. We recently 
reproduced an article upon the subject of the mails, from The 
Methodist of this city, which took a most sensible view upon 
the subject.: While deprecating the use of the mails for 
transporting improper, and even criminal matter, it held 
that the evil was far less than destroying the liberties of 
the people, and breaking down our free mail facilities, It 
ssid, “an inspected mail-bag isasign of the vilest des- 
potism.” ‘‘Despotism may mean well in its sources; it 
becomes wicked and corrupt long before it reaches the 
masses under it.” Tt held that Government and postal offi- 
ciala were not responsible for what the mails conveyed 
through the country, however criminal it might be, and that 
it was better to let all mail matter be freely transmitted 
than to break down and destroy our great free mail 
system, 

7. Undue stress is laid upon the amount of vile matter 
sent through the mail. Itis greatly exaggerated. There is 
not one-tenth the matter passing through the mails of a 
bad character that is represented, and tons of harmless 
circulars are denounced as obscene when they are entirely 
free from obscenity, . Comstock is in the habit of holding 
up to the holy horror of his listeners the vast amount of vile 
matter being sent through the mails. This he is doing now 
in his efforts to establish new societies in the western cities 
for the suppression of vice. He holds up matter that 
circulated years ago and bas passed out of use, and is 
` possessed by no persons but himself—he having made a 
“corner” in the obscenity market of the country, and 
monopolized all the obscenity to be had. There is little 
‘or no real obscenity passing through the mails save 
what Comstock is sending himself. That he has recently 
engaged in this vile business we are prepared to prove ina 
court of justice or elsewhere, We sent a letter to the Post- 
master-General at Washington, inquiring of him if Com- 
stock had any more right to send indecent matter through 
the mails than other persons; to which he did not see fit to 
reply. We repeat, the representations about the tons of vile 
matter sent through the mails, and the tons of stereotype 
plates and photograph negatives that have been seized by 
Comstock are either entirely false, or great exaggerations. 
It is not difficult for him to make almost any representation 


for the sake of carrying his point. The kind of stuff that 
years ago passed through the mails he still holds up and 
dilates upon for the sake of inciting the interest of those he 
wishes to form into societies of his creation, and there is only 
amodicum of truthin his whole story. The claim that 
great amounts of vile matter is sent by mail to pupils in 
schools and institutions of learning is immensely exagger- 
ated. Very little of the kind takes place. If it is so why 
do not tutors inspect second aud third-class mail matter 
before it is passed over to their pupils, who are being so 
wickedly preyed upon? There is the place to correct the 
evil if it exists. There is where it can be effectually done 
and without destroying our free mail system and crushing 
our American liberties. Why is not this safe course 
resorted to by the extra sticklers for purity, ratber than to 
proceed against our mail system? The Methodist in the 
article referred to says: ‘‘ Parents, teachers and ministers 
must correct the tastes, protect the ignorance, and promote 
the purity of lads and lasses, They. cannot invent a 
machine to do their work, or lighten it, or make it easy.” 
This is a true view of the case. Itis the duty of teachers, 
parents, and guardians to know what improper reading 
matter is turned over to those under their charge, and it is 
very wrong for them to shirk their duly or to turn it over 
to Anthony Comstock. By all means let the safe and sim- 
ple remedy of knowing what mail matter is given to chil- 
dren be employed rather than breaking down the free insti- 
tutions of the entire people. Let this be done and we will 
need no Cometocks to protect our schools and colleges. 

8 The system of intrigue, falsehood, inveigling, and 
decoy letters that has been employed under the statutes 
referred to, is most reprehensible and objectionable. The 


business of the spy and informer is a detestable one, and a 
system of laws requiring such a branch of service should 
be wiped from the statutes of the country. We got ‘along 
well for nearly a hundred years and we can still longer. 

9, The injustice, personal injury, cruelty, and wrong that 
have been perpetrated under those obnoxious laws are 
terrible to contemplate. The injury that hae been done 
many worthy and well-meaning people is fearfulin the ex- 
treme. The scores of cases where the cruel malaria of 
suspicion and disgrace has been cast upon innocent persons 
by being arrested and thrust into prison’ upon a charge of 
obscenity are enough to chill the blood of the most ardent 
advocates of the Jaws. Those only who have passed 
through the ordeal of being arrested upon such a foul charge 
are fully able to ‘realize the. disgrace connected with such 
arrest. The hundreds of. thousands of dollars that in the 
aggregate have been wrung from the scanty coffers. of 
harmless sutivrers, if realized, are quite sufficient to damn 
those laws in the eyes of all. humane people. It is terrible 
to contemplate that one individual, though appointed as a; 
postal agent, or prime mover. in the Society.for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, should have it in his power to send hundreds | 
of persona, better than himself, to prison, and that ‘upon his | 
own unsupported. testimony he, should be able to secure 


their conviction, disgrace, and ruin for life, as has been the 
case under the operation of their laws. 


10. In view of the fact that the passage of those laws was / us, 


not called for by any considerable portion of the people; 


that the same was obtained in a surreptitious ‘and disrepu- | 


table manner; that the laws are positively unconstitutional 
and subversive of the principles of American liberty and 
personal rights; that their enforcement in various ways has 
been most injurious to personal and public rights; that 
they have established an odious censorship over our mails 
and publishing houses; that they have placed an undue 
amount of power inthe hands of a dangerous and un- 
deserving person, that those laws have produced no good 
results that could not have been as easily and as well secured 
by legal, constitutional, and prudential means, it is to be 
deprecated that they were ever enacted. Since their enact 
ment was wrong, their repeal is not only desirable but per- 
fectly legitimate. Other laws enacted at the same time have 
been repealéd and there was certainly no wrong in asking 
for the repeal of these, the worst of the entire lot. The 
fifty thousand honest, law-abiding persons who have signed 
those petitions were guiltless of seeking to foster ‘‘impurity” 
and it was most reprehensible to insinuate that they were. 
We remain firm in the conviction that those persons are 
correct who deem Mr. Abbot’s opposition to the cir- 
culation aud siguawure of those petitions was unfortunate 
ill-timed and ill-advised. When the numbers of Liberals 
are so few in comparison to the mass of the people, it seems 
a species of folly amounting almost to madness to get up 
bitter oppositions in our own ranks and for one clique to 
sim to oppose and to kill what others are toiling hard to 
secure. That self-same petition is just now being presented 
to Congress for their consideration, and it may well be sus- 
pected that an active opposition in the way of counter 
petitions, and remonstrances will be thrown in. There are 
hundreds of Young Men’s Christian Associations in the 
country, and with their combined efforts, a much larger 
number of names can be secured than we have been able to 
gather. We will submit it, then, to the Liberals of the coun- 
try that when this conflict opens before Congress, whether 
it will not be greatly to be deplored if such men as 
Abbot and Underwood, even in the name of purity, are 
found fighting side by side with Peterson, Payne, and our 
common enemies. i 


Which is the “ Forger”? 


In Seth Wilbur Payne’s Age of Reason for Feb- 
ruary 16th appears the following : 


“Mr, J. ©. Miller writes from La Crosse, Wisconsin: 
‘The way in which you have pricked that bubble of deceit 
and conceit, D. M. Bennett, deserves, and will receive, the 
commendation of every Liberal iv the land. But for your 
pungent pen Bennett would still be begging under the 
Comstock dodge, and thousands of dollars would have 
flowed into his well-filled coffers from his unsuspeciing 
dupes. 1 have suspected him from the first, but my eyes 
were not really opened until I read his whining answer to 
you in his last TRUTA SEEKER. Here he clearly convicts 
himself. I would not believe him, now, under oath. Iu- 
closed please find draft for thirty dollars, for which seud 
the Age of Reason one year to each of the following 
names.’ ” : 

Feeling positive that this letter was a vile forgery, 
we took the trouble to write to the postmaster at La 
Crosse, and to another esteemed friend there who 
we knew would tell the truth about the matter, 
We obtained replies froun each, and here follows 
the one we received from our friend, which will be 
sufficient to show how much truth there was in the 
foregoing pretended letter : 

La Crosse, Wis , Feb. 20, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I went to town to-day and went i: to 
all the banks in the city; they all said ‘' there had not been 
any man in by the name of J. ©. Miller for a draft to be 
sent to Seth Wilbur Payne, for thirty dollars, or for any 
other amount.” I then went to the Directory of our city, 
which is just out,and found that there js but one man 
in La Crosse by the name of “J. C. Miller,” and he is a 
Norwegian, He was our City Clerk about a year ago; he 
is a very inoffensive man, and is considered very honest. I 
have just seen him,fand I asked if he had sent a draft for 
thirty dollars to Seth Wilbur Payne as a subscription to 
Payne's Age of Reason, and he said he knew ‘‘ neither the 
man nor the paper.” I then asked him if he knew D. M. 
Bennett and Tum TRUTH SEEKER, and he said ‘‘No.” I 
asked if he knew Comstock; he said ‘‘No.” So you see, 
Mr. Editor, this thing about ‘‘thirty dollars and thirty 
subscriptions” ig all a trick, a dodge—yes, a got-up lie, 
as wel} ds all that stuff about Payne’s receiving the com- 
mendation of every Liberal in the land for pricking the 
bubble, the pungent pen, the thousands of dollars, not 
believing you under vath, and al] the rest of it, Now, 
I have not one particle of bad feeling towards Mr. Payne, 
but I must ‘suy, fellow-Liberals, that such lies and deceit I 
hate, and they must be stopped, if possible, or we shall be 
an everlasting disgrace to all decency. What Mr. Payne’s 
object cau be iu this proceeding I cannet see, unless it is 
to try and run Mr. Bennett out, 

= Tam, with all due respect, your well-wisher, 
J. Perry. 


This letter, which comes from the most trust- 
worthy source, clearly shows how utterly false was 
that miserable tissue of slander ar abuse contained 
in‘ the letter which Mr. Miller was stated to have 
written about us, but which now is clearly proven 


‘never was written by J. C. Miller, of“ La Crosse, but 
was gotten up by the editor of the Age of Reason. 


This 1s the man who has had the ba aad ae hardi- 
hood to accuse us of forgery and falsehood; who 
retends to be a relative of the great and truthful 
homas Paine, who would have scorned ¢o slander 
and yilify a fellow-man. This is the man who, with- 


false things about us, and seems determined to break 


us down by falsely casting obloquy and shame upon 
This is the man who makes another person say 
he has suspected us from the first, and that he would 
not believe us under oath. Can anything be con- 
ceived more villainous and diabolical than that such 
a course should be taken to injure a person who had 
done the perpetrator of the villainy no harm? This 
is the man who pretends to be a Liberal and to pub- 
lish an Infidel paper. ‘This is one of the men that 
prates about purity and truth. Comments are 
scarcely necessary. Every man of reason can see 
the animus and the motive that must impel a human 
being to such a despicable course. We leave it for 
Liberals to decide whether a person capable of com- 
mitting such deeds shall be considered a man and 
a brother, and whether anything he states can be 
believed. 


Cor, ROBERT G. INGERSOLL will lecture in New 
Haven, Conn., March 4th; Boston, March 5th; Port- 
land, Me., March 6th; Springfield, Mass., March 7th; 
‘Worcester, Mass., March 9th. 


Tue Resurrecrion or JxEsus.— Brother W. 
S. Bell has re-written and enlarged his work of this 
title, and we have just been getting it up for him. 
It is now a pamphlet of good size, with a cover, and 
goes into the resurrection business in a very ex- 
haustive manner. Thousands of them ought to be 
demanded. Price, 25 cents, 


We sEz by the Banner of Light that Mrs. Maud 
E. Lord, the well-known medium, has returned to 
this city, and will remain here several weeks. She- 
may be found at the residence of Mr. Phillips, 222 
West Thirty-seventh street. We have attended a 
few of her seances, and witnessed remarkable dem- 
onstrations. We regard her as an honest, truthful 
medium. 


Tue following numbers of the “Holy Cross” . 
series are now ready for patrons: “The Priest in 
Absolution,” 25 cents; “The Popes and their Do- 
ings,” 50 and 75 cents; “Auricular Confession,” 50 
and 75 cents; “ Maria Monk,” same price; “ Priest] 
Celibacy,” 15 cents; “Sister Lucy and her Awful 
Disclosures,” 10 cents. “The Mother of Harlots,” 
will be ready in a week or ten days; 50 and 75 cents. 

All very readable books. 


Ler our friends and readers bear in mind that the 
price of this large paper, filled with such reading 
matter as cannot be obtained anywhere else, is $3.00 
per year, or twenty-five cents per month, postage 
included. We will send it to new subscribers for one 
month, two, three, or six months, at the same rate 
we do by the year. Reader, if your name is not 
already on our list, please send it in with pay for one 
month or more. Those who wish to take the paper, 
and cannot make it convenient to pay all at once, 
can send it in installments as suits them best. So 
we get the pay, it does not matter materially whether 
it comes a part at atime or all. It always comes in 
opportunely, and we have no trouble in finding uses 
for all we get. If we have one desire stronger than 
all others, it is that our list may grow and that we 
may have a good many more readers. Who will get 
up clubs? Who will send as new names? Speak 
all at once if you wish to; we can enter a large 
number of names in a single day. 

For $5.00 we send Tur Truru SEEKER one year 
and a copy of the “ World’s Sages,” or Lord Am- 
berley’s work, or Thomas Paine’s great works, or the 
“ Champions of the Church;” and such an amount of 
reading is worth ten dollars if it is worth a cent. 


Send in the names. 
a or ae eee 


Moses HOLL, during his present engagement for Sunday 
evening lectures at Harry Hill's, would be glad to arrange 
for Sunday morsing or »iternooo or week-day evening 
lectures. His general subjec!s are Spiritualism, Liberalism 
and the various phases of the sccial and financial questious. 
His terms are always liberul. Addréss him care this 
office. 


oo 


LaMB's Pose AND Pogetiy.—As literature is only printed 
speech, and as man’s gift of speech is practically infinite, 
two-thirds of what most writers cun utter must of necessity 
be truism or nonsense. Yet it must be confessed that there 
is a certain claes of writers of whom this cannot be said—a 
class which, though not necessarily the highest, must yet 
be ranked high; those who, lacking for the most part the 
impetuousity and fire which distinguish writers of a still 
rarer growth, must always, in their own department of 
literature, write excellently or not at all; writers who, 
taking a deep delight in realizing their own ideal of style, — 
find mediocre writing a sheer impossibility, and who, if 
natural prosateurs, fll an essay or a letter to a private friend 
with the chvicest literary delicacies, and who, if poeta, 
never leave a line that is pot polished and quintessential. 
Among poets, Horace was one of these; Petrarch was one, 
Collins was one. Among prose writers, the very greatest 
name since Montaigne is that of Charlies Lamb. It ie not 
that these are so much better than al] others, but that in 
their own field of work they are always at their best. 
Therefore, to collect every prose scrap of the most original, 
the most whimsicul, and the most quintessential of English 
prore writers isto confer a boon upon Englich readers. 
For there is not a single newspaper paragraph by him in 
which the reader may not expect to come upon some de 
lightful Lambizm, rich with a flavor of “‘self-pleasing 
quaininess,” to be found nowhereelse. With his poetry, 
however, the case is different, Scanty as is his published 

erse, there is much of it that could haye well been spared 


. . . Vi 
out cause or provocation, has said aly manner of|—Jhe Avrencum, 


a“ 
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- ; |had made a league with the king of the great and] 38. We are his saints; he is our king, and lovet 
The New St ripture. ‘noble city beyond the river, even the king Jah, and; much to hear us sing. And when his praise ete 
was hand.and glove with him in all things, and had! our lungs, he maketh angels hold their tongues, ` 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus ~  jagreed with him that all who came not by.the road- | ‘39. Then sing and shout, ye sons of grace; awake 
AND HIS MANIFOLD AND WONDROUS ADVENTURES. W2Y should be carried away by the monster of the j the echoes of this place. And by your voices strong. 
IN THE LAND OF COSMOS. . j river, and be plunged into a cauldron of fire, to be; and sweet, alarm the foe in his retreat. 


FROM AN ANTIQUE MS. (EVIDENTLY INSPIRED), prg- tormented with all manner of torments so long as 
COVERED BY I. N. FIDEL, IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
A. HOOK, ESQ. 
CHAPTER I. 
= Entitled Cosmos, 


a 


i this great and merciful king should live. 

21. And for their greater comfort he told them. 
-| that this great and merciful king would live forever, 
¡and that he had power to do whatsoever he would. 


22, And I perceived that by these means the beast 


1. Ann it came to pass that I, Philo Aletheia, found. “id persuade and terrify great numbers to go by the 


myself wandering to and fro in a certain country 
the name whereof was Cosmos; and I know not how 


I came there, and I know why I came there, neither . ; t ] 
:and insolent withal; and he hired great numbers of 


‘the baser sort of the people to be his servants, and 


do I know from whence I came. 

2, Thither I came and dwelt many days, and 
busied myself with many things; and had joys and 
griefs, but the griefs prevailed. 


And { was an! 


roadway, and by exacting from them much money, | 
and much obeisance, he had become exceeding rich, 


and great, and powerful, and puffed up with pride, 


paid them much money to persuade their fellows. 
23. And they encompassed the whole country, 


observer of such things as came before me, and a and went through the length and breadth thereof, 


lover of truth. 


3, And the country of Cosmos was very large and: 
wide, and the borders thereof unknown, and the, 


boundaries encompassed with unsearchable mystery; 


and within the country were great multitudes of | 


men, women, and children. 


{persuading and terrifying the people. 


And they 
went about continually, babbling upon every occa- 
sion, and upon none, and grew fat with the fare, and 
were clothed in fine cloth, and fared sumptuously 
every day. 

‘24, And against those who refused to go by the 


4. Now, round about the boundaries of the country | roadway did the beast implacably bellow, and roar, 
was a certain deep, and wide, and black river, over! and belch forth unspeakable wrath, and spake all man- 


which no man could pass; and herein was the great | 


and unsearchable mystery. 

5, And all the people of the country did daily jour- 
ney towards the river, and yet did none of them know 
. where it was till they stood upon the brink therof, 

whereupon there came forth a grim and fearsome 
monster and plunged them beneath the blackness of 
‘the waters, aud henceforth they were not, and their 
kindred mourned. 

6. And the name of the river was Oblivion, and 
the name of the monster that plunged the people 
„within it was Death. 

7. And towards the river all the people of the 
country traveled, some quickly and in a straight 
course, and others with long and weary wanderings, 

8. Some laden with great and heavy burdens,.and 
others with lightness of heart and mincing steps. 

9. And within this country of Cosmos there dwelt 
a certain ogresome beast, huge and shapeless, and 
without comeliness, and clothed m a garment of 
many colors : 

10. Yea, very many colors; and he concealed his 
parentage, and had great need to do it. 

11. But I, Philo Aletheia, having truly and faith- 
fully examined his genealogy, have found that his 
father was a hideons and villainous fellow called 
Hopeogain—a giant of vast strength; and that 
his mother was a dissolute woman of Gascony, called 
Falsehood. 

12, And the beast, being a bitter enemy of the 
people of the country, did yet, by means of his 
mother, persuade them that he was their friend. 
And his name was Priestcraft, albeit his friends gave 
him another. 

13. And the beast had with incredible pains and vast 
labor made a roadway through the whole country, 
even, as be said, down to the bleak river, and boasted 
to the people that those who went by his roadway 
were able, by means of a bridge which he had built, 
to pass over the river into a great and noble city 
beyond; the streets thereof were paved with pure 
gold, and the walls were of precious stones. 

14. And he furthermore boasted that such as 
passed over his bridge into the glorious city were 
immediately crowned with one of the golden pay- 
ing stones. 

15. And that they were made kings, and sat upon 
thrones. But when I asked him where their king- 
doms were, he spat at me. 

16. And when some of the wiser sort of people said 
unto him, How is it that they are all made kings? 
and from whence come the subjects? he cursed them, 
and if they were little, and their friends not by, he 
kicked them. 

17. Mayhap they had no kingdoms, lest they 
should be wearied with the cares thereof. 

18. Verily, the beast was a wondrous liar, for it 
was at the behest of his father that he made the 
roadway, and though he cried aloud that his road- 
way was free, and the entrance open without money 
and without price, he did not, for that, fail to extort 

' great and heavy toll of all that went by it. Nor 
was there any advantage in traveling thereby, but 
the contrary, for the path was exceedingly bleak and 
desolate, and hard to be traveled, and the pilgrims 
that used it were continually, and by many devices, 
robbed by the beast and his servants; and were 
beaten, and bruised, and kicked, and terrified, and 
bitten, and spit upon, and tormented, and despoiled, 
and cheated, and scoffed at, and denied ali comfort 
and all pleasure. 

19. And when at last they came to the brink of 
the river, they found there no bridge, nor any city, 
but were seized upon by the monster, whose name 
was Death, and swallowed up by the gloomsome 
waves of the river, even as they were that came not 
by the roadway. 

20. And the beast furthermore boasted „that he 


ner of evil against them, and bitterly reviled them, 
and persecuted them with all persecutions. 

25. And J, Philo Aletheia, set myself to watch, 
and to observe those that were persuaded; and that 
which by observing I became acquainted with, I 
have written, and that which I have written do thou 
read, and great will be thy profit. 


26. About the time when the rivers flow seawards 
I took my journey, and suddenly I beheld a great 
multitude of people gathered together, and I began 
to wonder what might be astir. 

27. And one told me, saying, These men thon 
hearest howling forth exhortations are some who not 
many days ago were accounted as but the scum and 
the filth.of the city; but having suddenly made a 
bargain with the worshipful beast—the master of 
the roadway—are become our guides and teachers, 
and are persuading great numbers of people to enter 
the roadway. 

28. So I drew near to one of the babblers and 
listened. And the name af the babbler was Praise- 
thelord, and thus spake he: 

29, Men and brethren, hearken, I beseech you, to 
my speech, for it is the speech of a king, the most 
high king Jah, he who reigneth over the noble city 
beyond the river, and who, by me, maketh known to 
you his will. . 

30. Mine eyes have beheld him, and mine ears 
have heard him. In day-dreams I have looked upon 
him; and in visions of the noontide he hath spoken 
with me. ae 

31. At his speech my heart melted; and by the 
light of his countenance my liver expanded. Woe! 
woe! to the men of this place, and the women 
thereof. Woe! woe! to the young men, and the 
sucklings thereof; to the old men, and the virgins 
thereof. Woe! woe! woe! even thrice-told woe to 
the scoffers, and those who make light of us, and 
receive not onr sayings. 

32. Cursed be they and their children, and. their 
childrens’ children te the tenth generation. And 
there shall be no mercy shown to them; their flesh 
shall be withered, and their bones ground to powder; 
evils shall be heaped upon them, and revilings multi- 
plied unto them. Yea, the righteous shall bitterly 
revile them, and pour out curses upon them like water. 
Their sustenance shall be snatched from them, and 
their bread taken away. Their strong men shall be 
bowed down by want, aud their little ones shall 
famish, In the hour of their extremity their wives 
shall have no succor, and their daughters have an ill 
name given them. The waters of confusion shall 
swallow them up, and the floods of desolation shall 
overwhelm them. Their destruction shall be swift, 
and their doom horrible, (See psalm cix.) 

33. Then will the pure in heart rejoice, and the 
righteous sing aloud for joy. Then shall the chosen 
ones triumph, and the servants of the holy one give 
a shout. Yea, we will rejoice exceedingly, and mag- 
nify our king who hath holpen us, and made our 
enemies to fall. 

34. And I perceived that when the man bad made 
an end of these words, that he put forth his hand and 
drank somewhot from a vessel that was hard by, 
and the color of that which he drank was as the 
color of water, but the smell thereof mightily 
assaulted my nostrils. 

35. Aud I, Philo Aletheia, would barter mine 
ears for a false obolus to know what it was that he 
drank. 

36. And when the man had finished drinking, he 
began to sing, and all the congregation with him. 
And they sang: 

37. We praise our king tofwhom we know, the 
blessings of this life we owe. And for the hope (of 
which we boast) of joys to come, we'll praise the 
ghost. 


_ 40, If sinners will not join in praise, then we'll 
condemn their wicked ways, And thank our king, 


;a8 we condemn, that we are not as bad as them. 


41, And they who scoff at us to-day, and will not 
tread the king’s highway, shall be o’erwhelmed in 
fire and flame, and live for aye a burning shame. 

42, And when they had make an end of singing, I 
saw a certain man, whose name was Blunt, and often- 
times I perceived that he fell a laughing at the 
preacher and those who were with him. 

43. And the preacher grew angry, and said unto 
the man, Wherefore laughest thou? Verily, thy 
laughter is unseemly, and not fitting before the ser- 
vants of the holy one. 

44. And Blunt made answer and said, Mayhap 
thou wilt tell me who this reverend holy one may be, 

45. Then said the preacher, He is the king of the 
great city beyond the river, and my master. - 

46. And Blunt said, Prithee, what manner of man 
is he? 

47. He is not a man, said the other. 

48. And Blunt said, Then, mayhap, he is a woman? 

49. He is not, said the other. 

50. Is he, then, a child? said Blunt. 

51. He is not a child, said the preacher. - 

52. Then, said Blunt, needs must, he is an eunuch, 
or a beast. , 

53. Thou hast an unruly tongue, and thy speech is 
unseemly, said the preacher. He is neither eunuch 
nor beast. 

54. Then, said Blunt, I beseech thee show him to 
me, that I may know what metal he is of, my very 
soul longeth to have acquaintance with him. 

55. No man can see his face and live, said the 
preacher. 

56. Then, said Blunt, I have heard of a certain 
knave, Moses by name, who saw his rump, do thou 
therefore, show me that, and I am contented. 

57. Thou art unseemly, I tell thee, said the other. 

58. Nay, said Blunt, of a verity I do earnestly 
desire to know this thy master. Prithee, what years 
hath he numbered? 

59. His years are infinite, said the preacher. 

60. Then said Blunt, Truly thou astonishest me; 
he is somewhat of a greybeard then, and doubtless 
hath a noble family ? : 

61. He hath an only-begotten son, said the other. 

62. And Blunt said, Is his wife yet alive? 

63. He hath no wife, said the other. 

64. And Biunt spoke again saying, Fla, is it so, 
then he is.somewhat of a rover, and sporteth among 
the maidens, or how came he by his son ? 

65. And the preacher made answer and said, The 
sou was from everlasting. 

66. And Blunt was astonished and said, What, 
then, is the son of the age of the father? And 
this ghost of whom thou sang, what manner of 
thing is it? : f 

67. And the preacher answered, saying, It pro- 
ceedeth from the father and the son. 

68. And Blunt said, Then, I beseech thee, tell 
which of the twain is the mother? And, while thou 
art speaking, tell me why it is a ghost? 

G9, And the preacher answered him not a word. 

‘0, And Blunt inquired further, saying, Of what 
sex is the ghost? And the preacher said, He is of 
none. 

71. And Blant said, Ah, then, he is doubtless an 
eunuch, and, mayhap, of the same age as the father 
and son? And the preacher said, I know not. 

72, And Blunt said, Verily, it is a strange family; 
prithee, what authority hath the son in the king- 
dom? And the preacher answered, saying, He is 
king. 

3 And Blunt said, What, hath he then deposed 
the old man? And the other answered, Nay. 

74, And Blunt said, Then there are two kings? 
And the other said, Nay. And Blunt said, Yea, 
verily, thou saidest the father was king, and the 
son was king, therefore there are two kings. 

75. And the preacher was angry, and said, I tell 
thee the three are but one. 

76. And Blunt opened his mouth again, saying, 
Three, didst thou say, then is the ghost also a king ? 
And the preacher said, Yea. 

77. And Blunt said, Then, needs must, there are 
three kings, for one and one, and one over, being 
well and duly counted, will be no less than three, 
even though the sea itself be thirsty. 

78, And the preacher answered, saying, I tell thee 
there is but one king. 

79. And Blunt said, Mayhap thou meanest. that 
the three do but altogether make a king, each being 
but a third part of a king. 

80. And the preacher’made answer and said, I 
tell thee, blasphemer, they are each of them kings, 
having all power and dominion. 

81. And Blunt said, Then, how sayest thou there 
is but one king ? And the preacher answered, There 
is but one king. 

82, And Blunt said, But thou saidest there were 


kings. 
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three kings? And the other said, There are three 


83. And Blunt said, Seest thou yonder ass? ‘And 
the other said, I see it. And Blunt said, Seest thou 
this ass also? And the other said, Yea. ~ 

84. And Blunt said, Let, then, this ass be the 
father, and that the son, and thou shalt be the 
ghost; canst thou, then, be this ass, and that ass be 
this ass, and this ass be thee and. the other two 
asses also ? 

85. And the preacher said, Yea. 

86. And Blunt spake again, saying, And canst 


thou and the other ass be this one ass? And thej 


preacher said, Yea. 

87. And Blunt spake further, saying, And can 
that ass, and this, and thee, be no other than this? 
And the other said, Yea. 

88. And Blunt spake yet again, saying, And 
wouldst thou be no greater an ass for having the 
other two joined with thee ?. And the other said, 
Never a whit. z 

89. And Blunt said, And there would be one ass 
only, and not three? And the preacher said, Yea. 

90. And Blant said, And yet there would be three 
asses, and not one only? And the preacher said, 
Yea, of a surety, there would be three. 

91. And Blunt said, Tell me, I beseech thee, dost 
thou comprehend that which thou sayest? And the 
other made answer, saying, It is not needful, ’tis 
sufficient that I believe it. 

92, And Blunt was wroth, and cried out, saying, 
Pack thee! pack thee! even as thon sayest, thou art 
a thrice-told ass! Get thee gone ! Away! Avaunt! 
Avast! Begone! lest I vomit upon thee, for I am 
sick, even to the death, of thy babbling: Get thee 
gone, thou three-fold ass, I say, and take thy kings 
with thee—and, prithee, smother them and thyself 
in the nearest dunghill. 

93, And the preacher looked upon Blunt, and was 
exceedingly dismayed, and his visage changed, and 
became yellow, and, mayhap, green; I cannot tell, 
though I steadfastly regarded him. 

' 94, And the preacher went hastily aside. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Communications. 


Crimes and Crnelties of Christianity. - 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD.—CONCLUDED. 


We must, too, in our estimate of the evils of Christian 
persecution, consider the immense numbers that have been 
ostracized from society, injured in their business, and 
subjected to a thousand annoyances and hardships, on 
account of their opinions; the tens of thousands, too, who, 
in times and in countries where no coercive measures have 
been used to produce uniformity of opinion, have had to 


` encounter a spirit of intolerance, and who have been forced 


into the concealment of their opinions, and hypocritical 
conformity with the popular faith.. We must not forget 
the discords that have resulted from this intolerant spirit, 
the bad feeling and strife it has engendered in neighbor- 
hoods; the animosities and divisions it has produced, lasting 
sometimes for generations, and making unity, brotherhood, 
and material prosperity impossible, 

u“ You have heard ” says Channing, “ of the outward evils 
religion, when turned into tyranny, has inflicted; how it has 
dug dreary dungeons, kindled fires for the martyr, and in- 
vented instruments of exquisite torture. But to me, all this 
is less fearful than its influence on the mind. I look with 
solemn joy onthe heroic spirits who have met freely and 
fearlessly pain and death in the cause of human rights. 
But there are other victims of intolerance, on whom 1 
look with unmixed sorrow. They are those who, spell-bound 
by early prejudice, or bv intimidations from the pulpit and 
the press, dare nut think; who anxiously stifie every doubt 
or misgiving in regard to their opinions, as if to doubt 
were a crime; who shrink from the seeker after truth as 
from an infection; who deny all virtue that does not mean the 
livery of their own sect; Who, surrendering to others their 
best powers, receive unhesitatingly any teaching which wars 
against reason and common sense, and who think its duty 
to impose upon such as live within their influence the griev- 
ous bondage which they feel themselves.” The muititude 
of this class should be considered, and their condition con- 
trasled with what it might have been but for this slavery 
imposed upon them. ' ; pas 

When we consider fully the history of 
tion, the ill-will and bad feeling that have sprung from this 


- faith, the suppression of honest doubt, without which their 


can be no progress; when we trace it back through centuries 
and think of;the hundreds of thousands that. have been 
scourged, confined in dungeons, tortured by the rack, the 
thumbscrew, and hundreds of other infernal jasiruments of 
religious cruelty; that have had their bones broken, their flesh’ 


. torn, their joints one by one dislocated; that have expired 
amidst flames, reproached and mocked while dying; that. 


have been let out clothed in garments.covered with horrible 
representations of devils, and burned Lo regale royal guests; 
the countless thousands that have, been massacred for their 


heresy; the millions that have perished in; religious wars, |. 


which subjected whole nations to their awful curse, giving 
them over to pillage, torture, and destruction; that, ‘‘con- 


. verted Syria into an Aceldama and inundated with blood 


the fairest flelds of Europe;” when, coming down to this age 


__ and our own land, we consider the immense numbers, that 
are ostracized from society, injured in their business, sub- |. 


jected to numerous hardships on account of their views, 


Christain. persecu- 


made untrue to themselves, and forced into concealment of 
their opinions and hypocritical conformity to the popular 
faith, surely we find sufficient illustration of the truth 
that Christianity is a religion which by its very nature 
is intolerant. It has been the cause of more unprovoked 
strife and war and more unmerited suffering than any 
other religion of which history gives an account. The 
multitude of its victims cau never be numbered. 

Christian intolerance to-day, as in the past, is greatest 
where its adherents are least divided into conflicting sects; 
where faith is the strongest, and where scepticism and free 
thought have exerted the least influence. 
Oo 


Law and Morals. 
Irpaca, N. X., Jan. 1, 1878. 
Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Deer Sir: Asa friend of universal 
liberty, I feel happy to say that I am engaged in securing 
signatures to your petition for the purpose of repealing the 


United States relating to obscene literature. Holding, as I 
do, my peculiar opinions of what dderty is and should be, 
I am inclined to believe that every good citizen ; that every 
‘intelligent person; that every human being who does not 
wish to encroach upon the natural rights of another, would 
be proud to sign your petition. Some bigoted characters, 
however, refuse to sign it, claiming, as 1 understand it, 
that brute-force and superstition will outnumber and 
overpower intelligence and freedom ; that the people can 
Wave too much liberty ; that no matter how obscene the 
Bible is, it is all right to publish it, because it is ‘‘ divine ”; 
that my efforts will be futile, and that your object will be 
defeated. Perhaps I overstep you in regard to the bounds 
of freedom. I do not believe in what the law terms 
morality, for who, by the natural laws of the universe, is 
authorized to determine what is moral for another and 
what is not. Every person should be left at liberty to 
judge for himself what is moral and what is immoral, so 
long as he does not enforce his or her opinions or acts upon 
another, As regards what the law defines obscenity, I do 
not wish it suppressed in the manner that has been and is 
being undertaken, If a person occupying the next door to 
mine is engaged in publishing and manufacturing so-called 
obscene literature, I would not interfere with his rights— 
I would not favor his arrest; so long as he was a good 
neighbor and peaceful citizen. If I wished anything in 
his line, I would, by his permission, present myself at his 
counters, call for the article I wanted, pay the price agreed 
upon, and then go about my business. If I did not wish 
anything in his line of business, I should pass on to a 
place more attractive to my nature. I would not enforce 
patronage in any line of business, Let the demand govern 
the supply. If articles of any nature whatever are not 
wanted, those who offer them for sale will close their 
doors, and their business will die out. What the people 
want and need they should have. I trust that the reader 
will not conceive the idea that I am in favor of having no 
laws. I believe in having laws to punish crime; that 
crime consists in violating the rights of-our feilow men; 
that the rights of our fellow-men consist, first, in per- 
sonal rights, and second, in rights of property. My relig- 
ion js that ‘‘Everything is right that is agreed upon by 
all jnterested, provided that the rights of outsiders are not 
disturbed.” That the influence of the so-called obscene 
literature, has a tendency to produce citizens of a bad 
character more in proportion to the amount sold than 
many other legal transactions, I deny. Atone time it is 
claimed that obscene literature was the cause of a certain 
crime ; at another time that liquor was the cause of the 
very same crime; and stil] at another time that it was the 
hellish nature of the person that produced the crime. In 
my experience, the disturbers of peace and barmony in our 
community are those who are too illiterate to read or too 
ignorant to reason. I have read much of science, much of 
fiction, much of bistory, much of creative philosophy, 
and much of what is termed obscene literature, still I am 
known asa peaceable citizen. I have never been accused 
of violating the rights of any human being. Iam not an 
associate of thieves and murderers. Lam not a visitor of 
gambling-houses or saloons, Ido not use tobacco in any 
form. I do not interfere with the rights of any one. 
However, I have but few friends. Ido not strive to gain 
friends, to be admired, or to become popular; believing 
that a person who will do this or that simply because it 
pleases his companions or observers is of no account. I 
would not turn my band over against my will to secure the 
friendship of the whole State of New York. You are at 
liberty to publish this letter. Yours for the right, 
a JEROME §. Davis. 
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; Mr. Collins Explains It. | 

D. M. Bennet, Dear Sir: I have been very much inter- 
ested in your argument with Cyrus Romulus R. Teed. I 
think ‘you are giving him all he can carry, even in his 
wildest metaphysical flights; but I am surprised at the way 


he takes to shake you off, and at his treatment of the person | 


who takes-exception to his statement concerning hydrogen. 
Chemiais and: physicists do not, like theologists, ask any 
one to believe anything that is not demonstrable. They 
gay. that hydrogen does not exist in the pure state because 
it obeys a law of diffusion—a law all liquids and solids 
‘Obey. í 

i hydrogen be mixed with oxygen, the hydrogen will 
gather at the top of the vessel, but they will intermingle 
with a velocity inversely as the square root of their specific 
gravities. -If the mixture ig, touched with a lighted match, 
iit will explode.. Neither gas in its pure state is explosive, 
‘thus proving that they do°commingle.. Mr. Teed’s theory 
that there isa stratum of hydrogen somewhere in the upper 
regions cannot exist in fact for the above reason; for as 


present existing articles of the Revised Statutes of the. 


hydrogen is the most attenuated substance known, there- 
fore it is the most diffusive ; and there isno doubt in any 
reasonable mind that there is not a particle of pure hygro 
gen existing outside of our chemical laboratories, If Mr. 
Teed would think a little more it would save him some 
ink; and before he calls those fools who stick to the truths 
of chemistry until they are shown to be untruths, he should 
go back and read his articles in THE TRUTH Srpxer, and 
see what a confused jumble he has made of it. I should 
think he is old enough to know that people are never con- 
vinced by abuse. He warbles about the effete chemistry of 
three hundred years ago, and says that evolutionists have 
completely set it aside. The idea of his that there must 
be layers of gases, one on top of the other, has no founda- 
tion in fact. Diffusion of gases settles that. And hig 
scouting the idea of an imponderable ether pervading all 
space does not help him any. It is only recognized asa 
theory, and-scientists will be only too glad to have Mr. 
Teed rise and explain intelligibly. 

No one claims that the atmosphere ends abruptly and 
ether begins. According to the law of diffusion, before 
mentioned, the air shades off gradually, becoming more 
and more attenuated. 

In speaking of the gun-barrel process of separating 
water into its elements, Mr. Teed asks, ‘Has the force 
used been converted into oxygen?” and several other 
questions equally pointed. He may with just as much 
reason ask, ‘*has the force used in converting coal or wood 
into ashes and carbonie acid gas been converted into ashes 
and carbonic acid gas?” or, ‘‘ Has the force used in con- 
verting ice into water been converted into water?’ They 
are manifestly absurd, yet they are equally as reasonable 
as the questions he propounds. 

I would not be afraid to accept his challenge to prove 
that oxygen and hydrogen are the substances that compose 
the water, and that they are not the substances comprising 
the force. If he will explain that “Jesus Christ is the 
Lord God,” etc., in half ag plain a manner as I have seen 
water separated into its constituent elements, oxygen and 
hydrogen, and recomposed again, one unit equivalent of 
the former to two of the latter, formula H? O, I will 
believe with all my heart. If Mr. Teed has ever taken 
a thorough course in chemistry and physics, he cannot for 
one moment doubt that those two gases, and those two 
alone, constitute water. 

I have seen water disintegrated in the way he criticises. 
Ihave seen the hydrogen caught and tested as it passed 
out of the barrel. I have seen the iron-filings oxydized ; 
and I never before heard that the heat used was changed 
into oxygen and hydrogen. I have heard the question 
asked, and asked it myself, ‘‘ Where does the heat go to ?” 
Indeed, that is a question that no one ever expects an 
answer to. One might just as well ask, ‘‘ Why is water 
fluid instead of solid’ I have seen water converted into 
oxygen and hydrogen by means of electricity, the oxygen 
collecting in the tube containing one pole of the battery, 
and the hydrogen in the other tube containing the other 
pole of the battery. lbave held aodium uuder water and 
have seen it oxydize, or burn, and have caught the bubbles 
that arose to the surface and have proved them to be hydro- 
gen. If Mr. Teed ever does one thousandth part as much 
as chemistry has done to sweep the cobwebs from the human 
intellect, his fame will be sung for gencrations to come, 


Yours for the truth, W. 5. COLLINS. 
— 
Inquirer Answered. 

CLEVELAND, ONIO, Jan. 23, 1878. 

Mr. EDITOR: As requested in your issue of January 19th, 
I propose to answer, honestly and unbiased, the twelve 
questions put by '‘Inquirer,” and shall begin in the order 
of numbers. : 

i. Yes; there isa natura] repugnancy to receiving the 
truth, but it seems to be more a creation of the wrong edu- 
Cation of mankind and an effect of not dealing honestly 
with one another. An honest and intelligent man, with 
pure motives, will never reject the truth. Truth is mostly 
rejected in order to serve some other motive, yet it is, in 
most cases, known by the rejecters, but they have some 
other cause to serve; and to this end they fight that which, 
were the surrounding influences and circumstances more 
favorable, they would uphold. Ignorance is another cause 
of repugnancy to the truth. Many are educated in certain 
beliefs, and, after serving them for years, possess not the 
intelligence to discard them and accept new truths. We 
must educate properly. Honesty is the best remedy; let 
us own up our errors and seck the truth. 

2. No; not as long as you are honest in that belicf, 
Honesty is a virtue. : 
` 8. Yes; and in one school as much as another, provided 
the truth is sought for; blind sincerity may cause harm 
and cannot be called a virtue. 

4, They are of great benefit, but not more so than a cor- 
rect knowledge of the laws of life and health and of the 
effects of the abuses of the same. Were these understood 
by the masseg, no sanitary laws for their protection would 
be necessary. : : 

5, All that is, is an effect of nature, and therefore natu- 
ral. Nothing can be more than this. That which isnot 
and cannot be accounted for is generally spoken of as 
supernatural. . 

6. Most emphatically, No. 

7, Yes; more than two can’t mean two. 

8. Yes. 

9. Not much. It requires contrast or variely to give us 
jdeas. Were there sameness in the universe, there would 
be nothing to think about. 

10. Instead of manner you probably mean matter. Mat- 
ter is constantly changing form. It can only be au effect . 


‘of some previous cause and is not destructible. Nothing 


is lost to nature. The creation of matter has never yet 
been proved. As it cannot be lost, so it cannot come from 
nothing. ; 
it. Yes. ; 
12. The answer depends upon what the greatend is. If 
ou would imply the Bible story of the crucifixion of 
Entiat, then, as it was God’s command, and he being the 
Supreme Being, I should answer, No ; otherwise, Yes. No 
Person hag a right to take life, no matter what other great 
end may be accomplished thereby. f 
Hoping my answers may be acceptable, I remain, 
Yours truly, JoHN JASTER, Jr. 
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Letters from friends. 


MARSHFIELD, IND., Feb. 19, 1878. 

SETH WILBUR PAYNE, Dear Sir: 1f I employ an attorney 

` 40 prosecute or defend my cause in a court of justice, Ido 
not think it would be expected of me to pay my means to 
the support of an opponent. 

-I have employed D. M. Bennett to expound my religious 
doctrine or belief, and I am well satisfied with the manner 
in which he is doing jt. Ido not know how you came in 
possession of my address, nor do I know whether you are 
of my creed or not. Some of Mr. Comstock’s victims sup- 
posed him to bea friend, when they received his decoy 
letters, and fell into his snare. In your paper I have seen 
too many apologies for Mr. Comstock to believe that you 
are opposed to his fanaticism and undermining treachery; 
and I have also seen too many insinuations and misrepre- 
sentations against D. M. Bennett to believe that you are 
even codperating with him in clearing away the supersti- 
tion that inthralls and trammels the mind of man. 

I fully intended sending you two dollarsto aid in dis- 
seminating truth, but J must decline until I know whether 
you are jn thesecretserviceof Anthony or not. I will have 
to have more evidence before I can believe that Mr, Comstock 
is or has been in any danger of dismissal from his position 
for refusing to appear against D. M. Bennett as yon say in 
No. 9 of your paper. : 

if you are a Liberal, it does seem to me that you can find 
worse enemies to fight than Bennett and better friends to 
codperate with than Mr. Comstock. 

But if you are not a Liberal, if you are acting the snea 
and pretendivg to hug me with one arm while you throw 
sand in mv eyes with the other (as most of sneaking detect- 
ives do) then I despise you. Please discontinue your paper 
and oblige a doubting friend. C. W. Osgurn, M. D. 


k 


LEBANON, ÒmIO, Jan. 20, 1878. 
Frieno D. M. Bennett: {learned by Payne's Age of 
Reason of the 12th inst. that St. Anthony the Obscenist has 
been laboring faithfully with the Government authorities 
for some time for your release and has finally succeeded. 
Is it true? Is it possible that he is possessed of that amount 
of humanity? I don’t believe it. If he has been working 
for your release after being the instigator of your arrest, it 
is hecause he has learned by Tae TRUTH SEEKER or other- 
wise that Liberals are more numerous than he expected, 
that you havea host of friends who will back you in the 
course you are pursuing, and he is fearful it may yet be the 
means of cutting off his supply from the public crib. : 
He knew just as well before as he did after your arrest 
` that you were not guilty of the charges alleged against you, 
and his change of tactics is another evidence of his dis- 
honesty. His motives being selfish, he deserves no credit 
for anything that he may have donein your behalf. He is 
not governed or influenced by the Golden Rule of Confucius. 
‘What you do not want done to yourself, do not do to 
others,” but rather by the spirit of the Christian Inquisition. 
Had he lived in the twelfth century he would have made a 
good tool of Pope Innocent IIL, and perhaps had the honor 
of wearing the Iuquisitorial robes, 
Since your arrest I have re-read the Marsupial tract and 
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apologizes for the course of Anthony Comstock, for I con 
will triumph over all your enemies in the end. 


you receive this. Respectfully yours, 


H. A. RICHARDSON. 


Map1son, O., Feb. 19, 1878. 


name upon your ruins. 


victory is so nearly won? As yet he has fired nothing but 
blauk cartridges, and when the smoke clears away, the Age 
of Reason will be among the things that were, asthe recoil 
of its own guns will have kicked it to death; so don’t 
waste your precious time and space any more about the Age 
of Reason. When I get a little more time I shall go to work 
again for Tae TRUTH SEEKER, Respectfully yours in the 
cause of truth, H. ©. GILL. 


GLENWOOD, Pa., Feb. 19, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Enclosed find three doilars, 
for which send your paper to the new subscriber herein 
named. T have received some circulars with a specimen 
copy of the Ave of Reason from Beth Wilbur Payne, and 
was surprised to see the course taken by him in regard to 
you and your circumstances, I think that he is jealous, 
ike two or three more. I cannot like such meanness. 
did think I would try and get some subscribers for him, 
but will not, unless he takes a different course. 

We are having a revival in this place at the present time, 
fora change. It bas been running about a week, and nary 
a convert yet. They cannot get up power enough to con- 
vert one sinner., I have been to hear them, and I thought I 
was in an animal show, for the groans and roars were ter- 
rible ; and when I heard some of the saints tell their experi- 
ence, how the devil would get the upper hand of them very 
often, and how sweet it was to obtain pardon, and they 
knew there was. pardon for sin, and so on, [ could think 
of nothing but sinning on credit, and having it charged 
every time. It was ridiculous to hear the women tell senti- 
mental stories about their Jesus, what he had done for them, 
etc. It is time this nonsense was buried in oblivion, and it 
soon would be if these clerical teachers would stop preach- 
ing their trash and engage in some honorable employment 
to gain a livelihood. We must have liberty for man, 
woman, and child. Tse Trova SEEKER enlarged is a gem, 
it comes loaded with genuine common sense, Long may 
it wave. Fraternally yours, 

G. B. TERWILLIGER, 


BENNETT'S CORNERS, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1878, 
Bro, BENNETT: Your quarrelsome neighbor, Seth Wil- 
bur Payne, will, like Comstock, find that your friends are 
not his. I had intended to subscribe for his paper, but 
shall not now. We like Iugersoll’s lectures and hope you 


` find nothing for which I would think it necessary to hide it 
or lock it up for fear my family, either male or female, might 
read it. If thatis obscenity, I would like to know their 
name for many Bible passages, which I dare not} quote. 
See Genesis xxxviii, 9; 2, Kings xviii, 27. 
Fraternally yours, _ D. M. Worrey. 


LEBANON, OBIO, Feb. 17, 1878. . 

D. M, BENNETT, Dear Sir: Ihave received severa) copies 
of Payne's Age of Reason. and have been solicited by its 
editor to become a subscriber, which 1 had concluded to do. 
As its cost was only one dollar a year, I intended to take it 
for the purpose of distributing Liberal reading in my 
neighborhood, and todo my share in supporting it as 4 
Liberal paper. But when I read the articles concerning 
your wealth and that of the editor of the Investigator, Icon- 
cluded his intention wasto try to build up his paper by 
tearing down other aud older Liberal journals. 

J] take THe TRUTA BEEKER, The Investivator, and The 
Religio Philosophical Journal, and like to assist all the Liberal 
papers on the continent. I care not how much Liberal 
reading is scattered broadcast throughout the country, but 
I will not Knowingly assist in any new enterprise in- 
tended to be erected on the ruins of our old tried and 
faithful Liberal papers. 

Enclosed find draft for fifteen dollars which place to my 
credit to be taken in books. Respectfully yours, 

. D. M. WoRLEY. 


; DUNLEITA, ILL, Feb. 18, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Esq. My Dear Friend: I consider the 
treatment you received from Abbot, Payne, and Peterson 
unkivd, unjust, and of a nature I deeply regret they were 
capable of. Idid not consider them sufficiently weak for 
such an exhibition of envy and jealousy, though it were 
great and fondly cherished. Their pelting you so cruelly 
will net long be as it was with the buys, sport to them, and 
death to the frogs. They will! quite scon enough find it 
reversed—death to them and sport for you! I have not 
met with either a Liberal or orthodox but that condemns 
their treatment of you; adding, most generally, that you 
are receiving blessings in disguise. That is my opinion, 
most clearly. Al! people despise a traitor, one false to his 
country’s cause or flag; and the most despicable couduct in 
this connection is delivering a fire in the rear on friends. I 
was kindly interested in the success of these men, believing 
them true to the principles they publish, and sincere in 
their professions of love for humanity, and bad taken 
measures for obtaining a club for The Age of Reuson; and 
hed his attack on you been delayed one week, there would 
have been from six to ten of his papers taken in this place, 
where not one will now be taken. There are some who 
can profess love and brotherly feelings for those that are 
not true to the cause they profess to defend, are not true to 
humanity, and are morally as corrupt as a devil. I ask 
that you never class me with these. 1 cannot Jove an 
enemy, or pray for those that despitefully use or persecute 
me. Willtry to let them severely alone, as your friend A. 
said of your petition, and gave my love for my friends. 
D. R. BURT. 


Corex, inu., Feb, 20, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Deer Sir: Enclosed find one dollar 10 
be paid upon the subscription of H. A. Richardson. We 


like Toe TRUTH SEEKER much better since it has been en-| Nothing, however, in relation to the mattey has astonished 


will continue to print them. We are not sorry that Train 
bas jumped the track. . We like some of his, but like to 
have the space filled with more solid information. Keep 
right on. Tur TRUTH SEEKER suits me, and I may have 
more money sometime. Yours for the truth, even if it does 
not leave a little God or a big devil, F, 8. HAMMOND. 


i WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 20 1878. 

My DEAR MR. Benyerr: I notice that Payneis issuing cir- 
culars, not content with what he can do to misrepresent you 
through his paper. Allow me to say, that I do not at all see 
the consistency of Payne’s talk in regard to Comstock. He 
claims to represent the Liberal thought and morality of the 
country, but I always have and always shall mistrust the 
‘morality ” that begins by misstating persons’ positions and 
interests, Let.us ignore this man, who, coming late into 
our ranks, assumes that he alone stands for Liberalism. 

You have alluded to Peterson of the Common Sense. Our 
mutual friend Stephenson’s expose of him, put forth so 
boldly, scared some of the Libera} editors, or their caution 
prevented their noticing it. Believing its statements sub- 
stantially correct, I noticed it, and forthis, Peterson refused 
longer to send me his paper in exchange. : Very well. 

If now Mr. Abbot thinks the moral tone of Peterson 
superior to yours, it is well that he accepts him, and strikes 
hands with Payne. Regarding the Index editor, it does 
seem to me that no right spirit actuates him in his wanton 
statements. It is a worthy maxim that in order to doa per- 
son justice we must wish him well, and the best evidence that 
Abbot is inimical to Tak TRUTH SEEKER, is that he is so 
willing to put you, or find you in the wrong. Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER, as enlarged, is a most worthy power for good, and 
the best wishes of my heart go with you in your irksome 
and often thankless toil, evinced in its weekly issues. 

I wish you would say to your readers that I have five styles 
of Anti-Sectarian Envelopes which, for Liberals to use is to 
further the cause and pull down the Comstock tyranny. 
Send at once for samples. A. Brices Davis, 


f Bronson, Micr., Feb. 20, 1878. 
Is Payne insane, or is he only downright jealous and 
mean? I am ashamed of his treatment of you. By the 
way, I see Comstock’s name ia dropped from the January 
Postal Guide. . Francis RuGGuzs. 


Hanson, Ky., Feb. 21, 1878. 

Mr, Evitvor: Eeclosed you will find seventy-five cents, for 
which you will please continue Taz TRUTH SEEKER to my 
address, and when my time expires you must write me, for 
I don’t want to read your good paper without paying for it. 
I have scen one copy of the Age of Reason, and 1 must 
confess that I think that it is the grandest fraud that I have 
seen since Hayes was put in office. Iam the only man in 
our neighborhood that takes your valuable paper, and 
I appreciate the lectures of Col, Robert Ingersoll ; we love 
‘and cherish them very much. Iam at the office every time 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER comes, and J take a perfect delight in 
explaining tbe science of the paper. Yours tru 
DANTEL 


Lixpsay, ONT., Feb. 18, 1878. 
My Drar Mr. Benneit: Before writing to you again, I 
| decided to wait until L raw how the Comstock affair turned 


| 
1 
1 


l 
Hire 


j 


escape from a man so unscrupulous and vindictive. 


larged. I sent twenty cents for trial numbers of the Age of! me more than to find Liberal papers rejoicing, as it were, 
Heason, and E am very sorry } did so, Į would not know- i aver your prosecution, thereby defending to p great extent 


ingly give one cent towards supporting a paper that even 


sider him one of the meanest men living. I believe you 
“ We must 
learn to labor and to wait.” . Let me know in some way if 


Bro. BENNETT: A few days ago I received a printed 
letter soliciting my aid in getting subscribers to the Age of 
Reason, and I had made up my mind that the paper was 
worthy of support, and would have worked for it with 
zeal, but I soon discovered that he had his guns pointed at 
you, and my suspicions were aroused that he intended to 
reduce your works and then reconstruct for himself a great 
Does he think that the old tried 
and tree followers will desert their old general when the 


out, and now J roost heartily congratulate you on your 


the truly Christian proceedings of a bigoted organization 
and the vilest acts of its mercenary agent. This action, of 
course, I am unable to understand; the reasons £0 far given 
being simply frivolous. No one who knows you as well as 
I think I do would say that you ever willingly published 
anything through animpure motive. I prefer that Liberals 
would leave others to publish worke of alleged indecency. 
Freethought editors will have plenty te do and plenty to 
contend with in attacking and exposing Christian theology. 
The Bible itself is a huge mountain, black and desolate 
enough, which needs united effort to remove it from the 
Nighway of progresa and humanity. 

am satisfied that every dollar of the defense fund which 
you have received has been honestly expended, and that not 
a single donor has any just reason to complain of the man- 
ner of outlay. ‘Tis painful to be attacked by those who 
ought to be friends, and stil] more painful to find the 
friends in whom you had placed the greatest reliance wan- 
tonly desert you without cause, Wm. MCDONNELL. 


Communications. 


Is Mr. Teed the Seventh Christ? 


Ava, ILL., Feb. 17, 1878. 
MR. Enor: What is the use of your disputing with 
Cyrus Romulus Regulus Teedus? As he is neither a lvo- 
cating nor defending modern orthodoxy or Christianity, it 
seems like a waste of words on your part to carry on a con- 
troversy with him. It must be apparent to all your readers 
that Mr. Teed has ‘‘fecundated ’ some religious ideas not 


I} known to the world, and the time for them to be ‘‘inen- 


bated” is at hand. Or, in plain English, he has been sit- 
ting on a nest of ideal eggs (focal points in space, maybe), 
and is now hatching out a new system of religion. 

I really hope that not ove out of his nest will prove to be 
a ‘bad egg.” But, oh! oh! we begin to smell the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen already! Decomposition has surely 
taken place; yea, the very water and atmosphere are full 
of the stinking hydrogen! Some of his eggs were not 
properly ‘‘ fecundated”’; surely they are rotten! However, 
I am anxious to hear Mr. Teed all through, and am willing 
to put up witb this ‘‘sweet savor” for a time. 

He keeps hinting at the great fund of wisdom or knowl- 
edge which he has drawn from a study of the universe, as 
well as the Bible, and which he will present to your readers 
by and by as convincing evidence of the truthfulness of 
his philosophy, and making things so plain that he who 
reads can get up and run. l 

But, Mr. Editor, the real object of my writing you is to 
make the motion (and E hope some one will second it} that 
you give Mr. Teed two or three columns in THE TRUTH 
SBEKER each week, that he can, unopposed, tell the world 
his new story concerning Jesus. New the story will be to 
us, though he will insist that it is old with him. And why 
should he object to this? If the world is suffering from a 
want of the information which he alone possesses, should it 
not hold bim criminally guilty for the continuation of that 
auffering if he does not reveal, as soon as possible, the 
knowledge which will make the condition of mankind bet- 
ter and happier, and not withhold it for the purpose of 
gaining a point or two over an opponent in debate?. The 
discussion between you and him, Mr. Editor, will last for 
weeks, maybe for months, yet, and in that time many peo- 
ple will die, still doubting that Jesus was the creator of 
heaven and earth, and, not knowing the trus plan of salva- 
tion, they will be Jost past all redemption! 

Mr. Teed has said, in some of his former letters, if I 
understand rightly, that different men, or incarnated 
Jesuses, have risen, and will continue to rise, at different 
periods of time, to proclaim new truths to the world and 
save his people anew; and, further, that one of those points 
in time for another Jesus to appear is near or quite at hand. 

Now, can it be that Mr. Teed, who has displayed such a 
surprising familiarity with the laws of mind, matter, mo- 
tion, evolution, and involution—in short, all the governing 
laws of the universe, including ‘‘fecundation and incuba- 
tion’’—as would make Huxley, Darwin, and Tyndal 
ashamed of themselves, and far transcending the knowl- 
edge of any mortal on earth—can it be, I say, that he is the 
Christ, the Jesus, who is about to appear in these propitious 
times? Ob! glorious thought for the true Christian! 

If such is the case, Mr. Teed, why hesitate longer to pro- 
claim the joyful news to the world? Oh! write immedi- 
ately to Mr. Bennett, informing him of the fact (?) that we, 
your Infidel readers, if convinced of its truth, may be the 
first to fall at your feet and worship you, shoutiug, ‘‘ Great 
is Diana of Ephesus! Great is Cyrus of Morayial" 

Onas, GOODMAN. 


LEES S L 
A Specimen Comstockian United States Judge. 


HEYWOOD ON THE BRAIN.—A GODLY ZEAL TO CONVICT 
HEYWOOD THAT COULDN'T COOL DOWN AFTER SUCCESS. 
After Heywood’s conviction by pressure of the judge's 

rulings and charge to the jury, in the next trial, The Word 

Says: 

“Still bent on our conviction, when charging the second 
jury—subsequently, on a liquor case—he said, ‘ You will 
bring Mr. Heywood in guilty on this count,’ repeating our’ 
name in place of the liquor dealer’s, until the foreman 
said, ‘May it please your honor, is Mr. Heywood to be 
brought in guilty on this liquor case as well as the other ? 
The whole court enjoyed a roar of laughter-at his honor’s 
expense.” 

Are the Comstock courts courts of justice? Should not 
the people do something more and different from laughing 
at such judges ? 

The Word for March reports a Rev. Mr. Graves as saying, 
in a public meeting of Comstockians, that, to obtain evi- 
dence to break up houses of ill-fame, he would not hesitate 
to visit them and commit sin himself, and ‘be beHeved 
God would approve the aeth” 


The Truth Seeker, March 2, 1878. 


That we should call good | ‘‘ Better as good 1" Exod 
lent! Lucky man to have such an accommodating God} 
Whether or not be is consclous of having been seen going 
to such places by some gossipy brother in the Lord, who; 
he fears will f.el a duty to tell, of course we cannot say ;| 
but, if so, his cunning way of forestalling the report quite 
caps the climax of wit and originality and sublime cheek— 
not stopping to look tno closely into the honor of betraying 
his companion in the ‘‘ God-serving sin’' to screen his own 
reputation, The pious plan, in his case, seems to us Infidels 
to be rather thin; too thin for us, or for any but the pious 
to make; but if he is a popular, talented clergyman of the 
t moral-puriiy ” profession, who gives his talent to the 
Comstock plan of using the false pretense of obscenity to 
insure convictions for so-called blasplemy, and for subju- 
gating the press to Church morals’ censorship when Church 
creeds can no more avail for persecuting purposes—if such 
is the man, doubtless his explanati.n will seem abundant 
to his fellow-servants of the Lord who run the modern 
moral-purity machine. Comstuck Christians must greatly 
admire such devotediy pious moral. zeal. And, indecd, 
who but Infidels, or those consciously or unconsciously 
tinclured with Infidelity, free-loveism, etc., can fail to do 


so? Christians, rally for the suppression of vice! Your 
true leader appears | 
Hark from the Graves the key-note’s sound! 
Ye saints attend the ery! 


Yoor battlefield is pleasure’s ground. 
Your arms but skill to lie! 


— t ea 
The Apocryphal Gospels. 


The Rev. Mr. Frothingham in his lecture on the " Apocry- 
phal Books of the New Testament” describes six of the 
thirteen apocryphal gospels, and says it is doubtful 
whether any of them were in existence as early as the year 
825, that the oldest of them ‘‘go back no further than the 
fourth century;” thatthey were ‘all written in Greek,” and 
that "they never had any respect among the dignitaries of 
the Church.” 

If he wiil read the translator's introduction to these gospels 
in vol. xvi. of the ‘‘ Anti-Nicene Christian Library,” he will 
find that the above statements are opposed to the best 
Christian authorities and cannot be successfully maintained. 
Some of these gospels were referred to by Justin (a. D. 160), 
by Irenæus (190), by Origen (230), and other early fathers. 
Several of them were written originally in other Janguages 
than the Greek, and they were certainly held in high esteem 
in the primitive and middie ages. Mr. Frothingham’s con- 
jecture that ‘‘they were probably rejected simply because 
they were unpopular and fell out of use,” is tome no more 
reysonable than what he calls the infected or antichristian 
assertion that “they were repressed by the orthodox author- 
ities because they were dangerous to the authority of the 
Chureh or to the other gospels.” We know that the Catholic 
Church sought to repress the general reading of the canonical 
gospels as dangerous to the authority of the Church, and it 
is begining now to be understood that each one of the four 
gospels is dangerous to the-authority of the rest. 

Washington, D. 0., Feb. 24, 1878. W. E. B. 


c, 3. W, 


(from The Evolution.) 
The Captious and Fractious. 


Quarrelsome people who lose all common sense at sight 
of an irregular piece of paper by the highway, or go wild 
at sight of a red rag, are not the ‘most suitable animals to 
hitch to the car of Progress. Neither do they make good 
drivers. They may, if sufficiently goud-looking, take a 
front seat among the passengers, but they must be laughed 
or frowned down when they undertake to obtrnde their 
skittishness. Liberalism in this country is just now suffer- 
ing from internal ‘‘ Miss Nancyism.” It is not the first 
time nor the most serious case, but it is disgusting enough. 

Since we first became identified with the Liberal move- 
ment in this country, eight er ten years ago, we have 
avoided its internal dissensions when it was possible, and 
in two or three other cases have taken the side of the 
defendant. The present is not an exception, The Hvolution 
ia not sectarian in any senae. By its positiun asa monthly 
review of science and literature it is raised above the petty 
squabbles for place and precedence iu which its weekly 
brethren too often engage. 

But, while we do not purpose to take a hand in any hot 
and dusty quarrel, it is quite within our province to lay! 
down a few general principles which are more or less in- 
volved in steady progress. 

1. Every man is to be held innocent until he is proven 
guilty. i f 

When a man enters the field of Liberal propagandism, 
and especially when he succeeds in it, it ia fairly presumadle 
that he does so con amore, that he is earnest and honest. It 
has ever been the least promising field in which to invest 
the time and money of a business man. 

A man might go into it with a view of awindling the 
public; but, if so, that man hes yet to appear, especially if 
he is to any extent à capitalist, The selfish and insincere 
men in the ranks are likely to be, {f any, its writers and 
speakers, who might sooner be suspected of s desire to 
sponge a support from moneyed men. There are ten pro- 
fessional] men with no money to one practical man with 
money enlisted in this cause. ‘In brief, we argue that if 
D. M. Bennett had been purely a self-seeker instead of a 
truth-seeker, he would have taken another road to self- 
interest than the jnvestmeat of his business talents, time, 
and money in the propagation of Liberalism; therefore, 
the mere assertions of a rival aspirant that he is dishonest 
and insincere are not to be taken unsupported against his 


record.» 
Q, The suspicious man ia .nost io`be suspected. Datect- | 


wave assumed very generous proportions. 


ives aré usualiy chosen, or, rather, developed from the 
criminal classes. ‘‘ it takes a rogue to catch a rogue.” 

The man whose ‘imaginations are as foul aa Vulcan's 
smithy” is not likely to be immaculate. When ‘' Miss 
Nancy” with her sharp nose goes prying about to discover 
some irregularity in the conduct of her neighbors, if she is 
in hot haste to publish her scandals to the world, we may 
be sure that something is rotten in her own state; and, 
however her tongue may extol virtue, and vaunt. the supe- 
rior quality of her own, she nurses a secret, powerful, and, 
sooner or later, overmastering appetite for the other thing. 
Recurring to Mr, Bennett, we have to say that to this day 
we have had no personal relations with him. In him we 
have carefully watched one of the most active warriors in 
a grand army, with whom we heartily sympathize. We 
have, since he came to New York, had business trans- 
actions with him, amounting, perhaps, to a score or two 
dollars per month. Ia this way one or the other of us is 
now indebted to the other, to the amount of five dollars, or 
about that. We care not. There is no obligation upon us 
to treat him with partiality. ` We know his shortcomings 
as well as any one. _ 

The only fault we need to mention here is a certain exag- 
geration, or excess, of his easy-going good nature, which 
makes him too heedless of appearances. He reposes serene 
and strong in his good intentions, and never thinks that 
some Carping critic may be taking him different from his 
own transparent uprightness, 

He has always been too busy with the enemy in front to 
keep a watch against a stab in the rear. The first time we 
saw the McKessom & Robbins circular, it was in the bands 
of the gentleman who was displeased at the use of his 
name. We did not immediately publish our aged friend as 
a forger, but weut to him privately and said, “Mr. Ben- 
nett, here is some mistake,” He replied, ‘‘ Now, those 
men did virtually. consent to a use of their names on a mod- 
ified circular, and I thought this would satisfy them, and 
have printed it so as to let them see it in print. I have 
sent out none with their names, and will not, without 
formal consent.” This was satisfactory to us, and we 
troubled ourselves no more in the matter, Astothe mar- 
tyrdom business, we know that Mr. Bennett avoided it. 
Some months ago we urged him to undertake the publica- 
tion of the Bradlaugh Besant book. He declined, because 
he wished to avoid martyrdom. ‘The papers for which he 
was indicted were published some years ago. We have 
not time or space to pursue this matter; but the Liberal 
public should not allow itself to be deceived. They will 
never have occasion to discredit the application of the 
terms ‘‘ pure and sincere,” which were applied to Mr. Ben- 
nett recently by O. B. Frothingham. They may rely upon 
this: that D. M. Bennett is as far above fraud and malice 
as he is above nosing about to find some imaginary occa- 
sion to scandalize his neighbors and co-laborers. 
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“Champions of the Church.” 


We have received orders from the following persons for 
copies of this work, now in course of production, and 
which will be issued this spring, We hope to be able to 
add to this list every day and that in a few weeks it will 
Let every one 
who thinks he would like a copy of the work when com- 
pleted just send us his name to be added to this list. As we 
said upon a former occasion, those who feel able to advance 
the pay will confer a favor upon us by aiding usin defray- 
ing the heavy expenses we have to meet, and they shall 
receive a twenty-five-cent pamphlet as a premium, which 
will be forwarded at once. When we brought out the 
u World’s Sages,” etc., the aid we received in this way 
was a great benefit to us in prosecuting our labors. Every 
person who ordered a copy of that work and advanced the 
pay for it was fully satisfied with what he received. We 
think it will be the same in this case. Extracts from the 
work wiil be given from time to time. Let the names flow 
in, and, we repeat, let all advance the price who feel able to 
do so, and we will prosecute the work with as little delay 
as possible. Cloth, $8.00; leather and red edges, $4.00; 
morocco and gilt edges, $4.50. - 


Judd Griswold, Oliver Gardner, T. L, Jackson (paid), A, 
A. Bell, Dan’! Davis (paid), E. C. Walker, Wm. W. Scholes 
(paid), Mary Hazen (paid), J. Hobson, Geo. A. Croon (paid), 
Jesse Matteson, G. W. Chapman (paiu), J. Melendy, John 
Blain, A. M. Alexander, N, R. Zediker, M. J. Hines, C.. 
H. Deming, Jas. P. Cool, A. H, Roe, Henry Allen, C. T. 
Spurgeon, Alex Cochran (3 copies, paid), A. Minski, (2 
copies, paid), Jas. R. Neal, L, T. Wells, A. A. Barnes, Ed 
Payne, M.D., J. F. Green, Chris Brown (paid), F. Stans. 
bury (paid), A. McQueen, G. Utz, G. Cole, J. C. Eckles, 
H. F. Johnson, Dr. E. W. Stevens, Joseph Goldsmith 
(paid), Geo. W. Guisinger, H. W. Johusun, Alfred Bur- 
gess, J. Straight, M. P. Thurston (paid), Joseph Frankow- 
ski (paid), Adin Gaunt, Alex McCullough, J. G. Jenkins, 
Wm. Saith, Durett White, Joseph Noyes, Seneca Behy- 
mer, W. F. Porter, John Cleminson, L. L. Dawson, M. 
Munson, J. Van Shoick, F. O. Clark, D. R. Sparks, W.T. 
Collier, John Barry (paid), Isaac A. Poole, Philip Cowen 
(paid), J. W. Moorman, D.. J, Parsons, E. W. Miner, 
J. @. Kendall, Jas. .Price (paid), Chas. S. Witse (paid), 
John Vanderlyn (paid), Dr. J. Creighton (paid), Dr. Israel 
Bets (paid), S. Hartman, G. W. Carver (8 copies), 8. M. Dut- 
ton, P.V. Walker, 5. A. Bradner (2 copies), Mrs. M. Samson, 
D. T. Culver (4 copies), A. N. Vernon, G. W. Coffin @ 
copies), P. L. Barton, A. T. Gordon, Jane Cudworth, Chas. 
P. Newman, T. J. Kirby, Geo. W. Button, Peter Ayers, 
Miss Nellie Brown, Samuel Searles, Asa Culburton, Addi- 
son James, David T. Osgood (8 copies), Stephen Panborn, 
Thomas Buckley, Eugene Montague, Henry Jerome. 


| Recipes. 


Useful 


` Cors Murrins.—One quart wheat flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls royal baking powder; add to it one cup- 
ful yellow meal; cream together one cupful butter, 
one cupful sugar, three eggs; add one pint milk ; 
stir well; then add flour and meal. Bake in muffin 
rings ; hot oven. i 

Eces in rue Nxst,—Beat to a froth the whites of 
six eggs which have been seasoned as for an ome- 
lette, and pour into a buttered baking-tin; pour 
across it, at equal distances, six spoonfuls of cream, 
into each of which drop the yolks whole; bake, but 
not too briskly, and serve hot. 


Verona Caku.—Take two pounds and a half pre- 
pared flour ; add pint and a half cold milk, a pound 
butter, a pound sifted sugar, a pound currants, a 
quarter pound lemon and orange-peel, and a little 
grated nutmeg, cinnamon, and allspice. Put in a 
‘round tin and bake an hour. This rich cake may. be 
iced or ornamented. 


Goop Baxrp Has.—Boil the ham till nearly 
done; remove the skin and cover with a layer of 
grated bread-crumbs, seasoned with sugar and a 
i very little pepper, and bake an hour in an oven hot 
eneuge to brown the crumbs. The ham should be 
raised from the pan in which it is baked, that it may 
not taste as if fried in the fat which may exude 
‘from it. 

Buns.—One potato boiled very soft; mash, and 
add the water in which it was boiled (one pint) ; let 
it cool; make a batter of this with wheat flour and 
ia tablespoonful Indian meal, also a two-cent com- 
pressed yeast-cake ; let it rise in a warm place for 
two hours; then add one cupful light brown sugar, 
two eggs, and two tablespoonfuls butter, all beaten 
together; knead very soft; form into buns; let 
them rise again, and bake about fifteen minutes in a 
moderate oven, 


STEWED TURKEY. —An old turkey ig more tender stewed 
than when cooked in any other way. Put into a large pot 
half a pound of bacon cut in slices, a quarter of a pound © 
of knuckle of veal, three sprigs of parsley, two of thyme, 
six smal] onions, one carrot cut in small pieces, three 
cloves, salt, and pepper, and then the turkey ; adda pint 
each of broth and while wine, cover as closely as possible, 
and simmer gently about two hours and a half; then turn 
the turkey over and put it back on the fire fur another two 
hours and a half; dish the turkey; strain the sauce; put 
it back on the fire, and after reducing it to a glaze spread it 
over the turkey and serve. Some prefer stewed turkey 
when cold. 

Roast Turnsy,—In very cold weather, a turkey in its 
feathers will hang for a fortnight with advantage. Pluck, 
draw, and singe very carefully ; wash, and then dry it 
thoroughly with clean cloths; fill with common bread- 
crumb stuffing, or with sausage-meat or chestnuts ; truss 
firmly, and lay the bird before a clear, hot fire ; roast from 
an hour and a half to two hours, basting constantly and 
bountifully with butter. Serve with its own gravy and 
cranberry sauce, A turkey should be laid at first far from 
the fire, and drawn nearer when half done, though never 
sufficiently near to scorch it. It is usual to fold and fasten 
a sheet of buttered writing-paper over the breast to prg- 
vent its being too much browned. This should be 
removed twenty minutes before the bird is done. 


Racout or Turkey.—Cut the cold turkey that 
is left over from a roast or boil into bits an inch 
long ; put into a sauce-pan the gravy left from the 
roast, adding a little water if the quantity be small ; 
add a tablespoonful of butter, a tablespoonful of 
some pungent sauce, half a teaspoonful of cloves, a 
little grated nutmeg, and a little salt; when it boils 
up, put in the meat; stew very gently for ten min- 
utes, and then stir in a tablespoonful of cranberry 
or currant jelly, a teaspoonful of browned flour wet 
in a little cold water, and a wineglassful of sherry 
or madeira; boil up once, and serve in a covered 
dish. A ragout without spice, jelly, or wine is gen- 
erally preferred. 

Srewine.—Stewing differs from boiling ay in 
this, that the heat 1s never raised to the boiling 
point, but only toa very gentle simmering, with a 
very small quantity of water. It requires a much 
longer time to cook in this manner; but in stewing, 
the texture of the meat is rendered more tender, the 
gelatinous parts are more completely dissolved, and 
instead of a considerable part going into the water, 
as in boiling, the whole of the juices are preserved 
in the stew, which is, therefore, very nutritious. 
Stewing is, therefore, one of the best modes of cook- 
ing; and it is also one of the most economical, for a - 
very small quantity of fuel, properly applied, is suf- 
ficient to keep up the required simmering for a great 
length of time. The constant practice of stewing is 
one of the secrets of the perfection of French cook- 
ery. The enameled or porcelain-lined stew-pans are 
much superior to the old-fashioned metal ones for 
most purposes. They should always be filed with 
water immediately after being used, and will then 
merely require to be well washed and rinsed with 
more boiling water; but when they have been 
neglected, strong soda and water should be boiled in 
them for a few minutes, 
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What was his Creed? 


He left a load of anthracite 
In front of a poor widow’s door, 
When the deep snow, frozen and white, 
Wrapped street and square, mountain and 
moor. 
That was his deed; 
He did it wellie 
“What was his creed?” 
T cannot tell. 


Blest "in his basket and his store.’ 
In sitting down and rising up; 
When more he got, he gave the more, 
Withholding not the crust and cup. 
He took the lead 
In each good task; 
“ What was his ereed?” 
I did not ask. 


His charity was like the snow, 
Soft, white, and silken in its fall; 
Not like the noisy winds that blow 
From shivering trees the leaves: a pall 
For flower and weed, 
Dropping below. 
” What was his ereed?” 
The poor may know. 


Ho had great faith in loaves of bread 
For hungry people, young and old; 
And hope inspired kind words he said 
To him he sheltered from the cold. 

For he must feed 
Aa well as pray. 
“ What was his creed?” 
I cannot say. 


In words he did not put his trust; 
In faith his words he never writ; 
He loved to share his cup and crust 
With all mankind who needed it; 

In time of need 
A friend was he. 
“What was his ereed?” 
He told not me, 


He put his trust in heaven, and 
Worked ever on with hand and head; 

. And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 

Let us take heed, 

For life is brief. 
** What was his creed?” 
“What his belief?” 
— Burlington Hawkeye. 
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-` Aspirations of Youth. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, 


Deeper, deeper, let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge; 
Nature’s wealth and learning’s spoil 
Win from school and college. 
Delve wa there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 


Onward, onward, may we press 
Through the path of duty; 

Virtue is true happiness; 
Excellence true beauty, 

Minds ars of celestial birth; 

Make we, thon, a heaven of earth, 


Closer, closer, let us knit 
Hearts and hands together, 
Where our flreside comforts sit 
In the wildest weather. 
Oh! they wander wide who roam 
For the jicys of life from home. 


E V 


The Babes in the Wood. 


Now, grandma! why don’t you look jolly, 
Instead of that sorrowful way? : 

Don’t you know Hal and I have been married 
Just a fortnight ago yesterday? 


And we’re perfectly happy, and will be; 
Folks needn't be doleful, I know, 

If they don’t look for troubles and worries, 
And heart-aches. My Hal thinks just so. 


Now you're sighing! I know what you’re say- 


ing: 
“The Babesin the Wood.” But you see 
That Ha!’s twenty-one in November, 
And I shall soon seventeen be. 


And we’ve seen a great deal of the world, too, 
We know how to battle with life: 

And Hal says,” There can be DO sorrow 
When a man has a true little wife.” 


You’ve had lots of troubles and trials, 
But maybe wewen’t. Seems to me 
You old folks bring sorrow by looking. 
There! you want to say,” Wait, and you'll 
800.” É 


But you only look over your glasses, : 
And clasp hands, as though you would pray, 
And whisper, ‘' God bless you, my children, 
And keep youinsunshine alway.” 


i 2 
FIVE YEARS AFTER. 


Grandma, Won't you came out and help us? 
Pm worn out with watehing and work, 

For the children are sick, baby teething, 
And the cook (that old Biddy MacQuirk) 


Went away ina huff, without warning, 
And I cannot manage the range; 

Bo Hal takes his meals in the city— 
You know a man must have a change. 


All night I was up with the children, 
For Hal says, “It’s hard ona man 

To be wakened all night with the baby,” 
Oh, grandma, dear, come if you can. 


TEN YEARS AFTER. 


Tell me, grandmother, dear, the old story 
Ofthe heavanly home and its rest, 

And hold me close up, as you used to, 
And lay my head down on your breast; 


-Tll try to look yonder to meet them, 
My two little saints gone before, 

And forget the sharp pain of the arrow 
That shattered the ring I once wore, 


= 


Ah! I see it all now why you whispered, 
‘t The Babes in the Wood,” long ago, 
When Itrusted the reed that has broken. 
The sand-chain, the knot made of snow; 


And though neither gray hair nor wrinkle 
Has come to me, now I can sea 
Other babes in the wood, and am silent, 
Foreboding, as you looked at me. 
—Ethel Lynn, in the N. Y. Ledger. 


orthern Lights, 


A NORSE SUPERSTITION. 
* Nay. mother, nay ; the pictured coal is glow- 
ing 
Dully and redly on the hearthstone there; 
Yon was no flame of. careless idlers’ throwing, 
Nor rocket flashing through the startled air; 
"Twas but the gleaming of the Northern 


Lights— 
Ah, there again. they reddened Hunitoliff 
heights. 


“So. let me raise you softlyon the pillow, 
See, how the crimson lustre flares and dies, 
Turning to red the long heave of the billow, 
And the great arch of the all starless skies; 
The fishers say such beauty bodes them gor- 

row, 
Telling of storm, and wind to blow to-mor- 
row.” 


“No, child, the busy wife may bait her lines, 
And netand gear lie ready forthe morning, 

No presagein that wavering glory shines, 

No doom inthe rich hues the clouds adorning; 
They do but say the lingering hours are past, 
The gates, the golden gates, unclose at last. 


” Won, the long hill so steep and rear to 
climb, E 

Done, thelong task so bitter hard in learning; 

The tears are shed, and garnered up by time, 

The heart beats, freed from allits lonely yearn- 


ing; 

The bar swings back. and, flooding seas and 
skies, 

Burst outthe deathless lights of Paradise, 

“See, see, by the great valves of pearl they 
stand, 

Friend. children, husband; see glad hands out- 
reaching | ’ 

For me, for me. the undiscovered land. 

Its promisein that roseate signal teaching; 

Aye, kiss me, child, the lips will soon be dumb, 

That yet inearthly words can say,‘ I come’ ” 


Again the banner of the Northern Lights 
Waved broad and bright across the face of 
heaven; 
Andin the cottage on the rugged heights, 
The passing radiance by thair glory given 
Showed a pale orphan weeping by the bed. 
And the calm smiling of the happy head. 
f —AU the Year Round, 
— a 


Modern Miracles and Mysteries. 


The rapid march of scientific discovery is 
one of the marked features of this age. But 
marvelous as our achievements have been 
in this direction, we are continually con- 
fronted with new problems. No sooner is 
one disposed of than others still more. pro- 


-| found riseup before us and demand explana- 


tion. For more than a quarter of a century 
scientists have been called on to explain 
certain phenomena which has been variously 
designated as clairvoyance, Spiritualism, 
mind-reading, etc., allof which appear to be- 
long to the imperfectly explored domain of 
nervous physiology.. Spiritualism has been, 
and still is, a subject, in regard to which 
scientists have engaged in controversies as 
bitter and acrimonious as the disputes of the 
theologians of past ages. For several months 
past Professor Carpenter and Mr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace have been carrying on a 
heated controversy in the columns of the 
London papers and magazines on the subject 
of Spiritualism: Both of these gentlemen are 
distinguished scientists, and yet they hold 
the most opposite views in régard to Spirit- 
ualism. Mr. Wallace, it is well known, is 
an unflinching advocate of the reality of 
much of the phenomena called Spiritualism. 
He is known to be a man of ability, a keen 
observer, candid and sincere; it would there- 
fore be unfair and unjust to say that he is 
entirely the victim of delusion or imposture. 
Whatever may be thought of Spiritualism as 
an explanation, itis hardly safe to say that 
the phenomena, which is claimed to be pro- 
duced through such agency, have no founda- 
tion in fact. The impartial mind is still 
forced to admit that there are things which if 
not dreamed of in our philosophy are atleast 
not yet solved by it. It may, perhaps, be 
ultimately discovered that these phenomena 
are purely subjective creations; but even so, 
we must remember that subjective phenom- 
ena are quite as much the object of science 
as objective things, though they require to 
be interrogated and explained by different 
methods, The experiments performed by 
Professor J. R. Buchanan, a few evenings 
ago in the presence of a party of ladies and 
gentlemen at the residence of Dr. R. 8. 
Newton, resulted in the production of 
phenomena both strange and curious. Pro- 
fessor Ruchanan has long been recognized 
as the advocate of a theory which he terms 
‘*Psychometry,” through which, it is 
claimed, physical and mental effects are 


produced by methods which have hitherto 


been ridiculed by men of science.. One of 
these experiments was petfermed by placing 
between the palms of the hands of each 
person present & piece of brown paper, each 
of which had been saturated with different 
medicines in solution and subsequently 
dried, the nature and properties. of the 
medicine being unknown to those who held 
the several pieces of paper. In a short time 
a number experienced strange -sénsations, 
which they described.. It was found by 
examining the nature of the medicine with 
which the paper had been impregnated that 
in every instance the effect was such as is 
usually produced by such medicines when 
administered in the ordinary manner. As 
none of them knew the kind of medicine 
they held, it can hardly be claimed that it 
was the result of imagination.. Another 
kind of experiment consisted in furnishing 
each of the company with some manuscript 
letters, which they were directed to hold in 
their hands or place against their forebeads, 
They were requested to describe the impres- 
sions they felt, when several of them gave 
remarkably accurate descriptions of the 
mental, moral, and bodily condition of the 
authors of the manuscript in their posses- 
sion. Now, such facts as these do certainly 
indicate the existence of phenomena that 
scientists have not yet fully explained. But 
the defenders of such phenomena are by no 
meaus warranted in claiming for them either 
a supernatural or supersensual origin. The 
main error on the part of, the scientists in 
dealing with this class of phenomena ap- 
pears in the assumption that the exact limit 
of receptivity by the nervous system has 
been accurately determined, whereas no such 


‘limit has been defined even approximately. 


We are still in the dark in regard to the man- 
nerin which physical effects are transformed 
into psychical effects, and until the science 
of nervous physiology is advanced to the 
condition of a positive science, we are likely 
to remain so. But when this shail have been 
accomplished, there is every reason to 
believe that many of the problems which 
now perplex us will then submit to a satis- 
factory sclution.—W¥. Y. Graphic. 


THE CAREER OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS: 
Their Ultimate, the Religion of Science. 
By Hudson Tuttle. D. M. Bennett: 
New York. 1878. Price, paper, 50 cents; 

' cloth,75 cents. A 


. In this work the author, after sketching the 
fundamental religious proposition, depend- 
ent propositions, and results, in comparison 
with the fundamental scientific proposition, 
dependent propositions and results, follows 
out the inquiry, ‘‘What is religion?” in 
his characteristic terse and searching man- 
ner. He says: "Those who regard man as 
fallen from a high estate, see in the savage, 
not a primitive, but a degraded condition. 
This conclusion conflicts with the facts of 
human history. The races. of mankind 
began, like the individual, ignorant and bru- 
tal. The early man was a savage, a cannibal, 
whose religion—if he posessed a religion— 
was of the grossest form. “Onr pride may 
revolt against such a view of our ancestors, 
but it makes it no better by denying it, and 
it is flattering to know that man is subject to 
progressive growth and unlimited achieve- 
ments.” i x 

He then goes over the history of the race 
as revealed by geology, archeology, written 
history, and known scientific facta, disclosing 
the workings of the human mind under the 
various developments of intellect and reason, 
hewing out religious ideas to suit the various 
races, peoples, and stages of development 
according with the superstitions of the times 
and general masses which constituted the 
prevailing religious opinions of those times. 

While he shows conclusively that all relig- 
ious ideas had their origin in fetichism, we 
think he carries the argument alittle further 
than he can prove, in assuming that ‘‘a kit- 
ten mistakes'a ball for a living being as read- 
ily as a savage sees a life like his own in the 
wind;” or that ‘‘the thoughts awakened in 
themind of adog by presenting a watch to his 
ear are of the same kind—he regards it as a 
living being ; the savage thinks it possessed 
of a demon. ” 

After tracing the career of religious ideas 
down the ages and comparing ‘its known 
operations with scientific facts, the contest 
in the present narrowed to the supremacy of 
Church in State, of superstition and theology 
over rationalism he truly says: ‘‘ The battle 
is no longer waged with the uncertain weap- 
ons‘of theology and metaphysics, but the 
thinker now wields the Damascus blade of 
positive knowledge, and the result will be 
decisive. Infallible authority, antiquity, 
miracles, saints, martyrs, popes, priests, 


; majorities, dogmas, faiths, consciousness, all 
the trappings that have hitherto been received 
as divine, holy, and sacred, will perish before 
the keen flame of what is known, and no more 
shall blight the expansive spirit forever. ” 
Itis avolume pregnant with thought, and 
will be read with great interest. It has 
already been published in England,—Religto- 
Philosophical Journal. ` : 
—— 


i 


The following appearsin the Shaker Man- 
gfesto for March. l 

“BEYOND THE Verr.” By P. B. Ran- 
dolph. Published by D. M. Bennett, 141 
Eighth St., New York. 

A new arrival from the emerald soil was 
once asked: ‘* What is a pdsthumous work?” 
He answered quickly: “It is the work a 
man does after he is dead!” Here we have 
a work which is purported to have been 
done by its author sincehis death. It comes 
by inspiration through two venerable Jadies, 
and is most elegantly compiled. If the 
truth of this volume could be as easily sub- 
stantiated as eyen we can vouch for its 
most - beautiful diction, then it would be 
most well for everybody to get a copy and 
read it. Whosoever does so, will suspend, 
every now and then, spell-bound. 


GHOSTS! GHOSTS!! GHOSTS!! 


Send five cents for Cox, INGERSOLL ’s lecture 
on “Ghosts,” as delivered at Albany, N. Y, 
Jan. 14,1878, Just out, flashing with wit and: 
genius. It is crammed with logic, arguments, 
sarcasms and facts. Itis beautiful. itis grand, 
and more.it iatrue. Only five cents. ith a 
photograph of its eloquent author for fifteen 
cents. With cabinet size of the same, thirty 
cents. 

“Ghosts and other Lectures.” A naw work 
by Col. Ingersoll, soon tobe issued. Send me 
stamp, and as soon us the book is out, will 
send you descriptive circular and price there- 
of. Send three-cent stamp for Catalogue of 
Books, Traets, Photographs, etc.; also, club 
rates for Liberal and scientific newspapers 
and periodicals. Address, E. 0, W. 
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, WALEER, 
Lock Box B. Florenco. Iowa, 


Hell! Hell! Hell! 


Send five cents for COL, InGERSoLL’s Lecture 
at Chickering Hall, New York, on Feb, 3d, upon 
that warm subject. “‘ HELL,” * GHOSTS,” and 
* LIBERTY,” in one pamphiet, for 15 cents. 

Address E. 0. WALKER, 
sts Lock Box B., Florence, Iowa. 


ART OF PROPAGATION. | 


Is a highiy-illustrated practical work on the 
rapid increase and multiplication of stook. 
Published by JENKINS’ GEaAPE AND SEEDLING 
NURSERY, Winona, Columbiana Oounty, Ohio. 
Price, prepaid. by mail, 50 cents. Osatalogue 
free, Agents wanted. Address as above. it8 


NICOTIANA ANTIDOTUM. 
THE 


Great Magnetic Remedy. 


DO YOU SMOKE? 
DO YOU CHEW? 
DO YOU USE TOBACCO 
IN ANY FORM? 


Tf you have formed either of these habits, you 
baye many times resolved to break from their 
slavery,and the vain attempt has shown you 
what iron masters contro] your will. The 
untold millions wasted in the production and 
manufacture of tobacco is insignificant in 
comparison to the waste of health and life by 
its use. Ifthe character and results of the habit 
were known at the beginning, in few cases would 
the appetite be formed. Onee formed, the victim 
is unable to break away, and an appeal to the 
Will, in most cases is ineffective, Guided by the 
unerring principles of science, a profound 
study of the organic and mental changes pro- 
duced by the habit, and of the compensating 
remedies Nature hus prepared in the vegetable 
kingdom, has enabled usto prepare an anti- 
dote for the poisoned condition of the system, 
which necessitates the use of tobacco. 

The habitual use of Tobacco is the cause of 
inconceivable disease, pain, and misery, and 
is the gateway to strong drink, the highway to 
crime. It enslayes, and although exhilarat- 
ing for atime, results in lassitude, weakness, 
want. of energy, dyspepsia, heart-disease, 
apoplexy, and nervous prostration. It changes 
the entire constitution of the physical body, 
and thereby is impressed on the mind. Itat 
first acts as a poison, the system attempts to 
throw it off, but constant use overcomes this 
repulsion. | í 

Itisthe object of this romedy to supply, for 
the time, the place of tobacco, stimulating the 
processes of elimination and recuperation 
until the system is again in a natural and 
healthy condition, when the desire formed will 
be no longer felt—in other worda, the habit 
cured. 

Ifthe printed directions accompanying each 
package ure followed we warrant the REMEDY 
to cure the mostobstinate cases, if it does not, 
the money wil} be refunded. 

Price, $2.00 per box. Liberal discount to 
Druggieta and agents buying bythe Dozen or 

ross. 

Remittances may be made by Money Order, 
Draft, or Registered letter at our risk. À 

Address, 

J-A. HEINSOHN & CO., Manufacturera, 
ots CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR CONFESSION: 
AND : 


Povish Nunneries. 


BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A 
interesting work. 220 pagen. 


Oloth, 75 cents. .M. ri 
141 Bighth st,, Now York, 


very 
Paper. 50 cents. 
NNE : 
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‘THE OUTCAST. 


By Wirwoor READE, author -of “Martyrdom 


of Man, 

This is his last work. Mr. Reade was un- 
questionably one of the ablest writers of the 
present century. His" Martyrdom of Man” at- 
tracted extraordinary attention in Europe and 
in this country, for its ability, brilliancy and 
boldness. This last work is regardè th 
onual favor. The English edition was publish- 
ed at two dollars. We give it entire for 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 
NO. 3 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Christ and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes evar writ- 
ten. È friend styles it "rich, raro and racy.” 
973 pP. 12m0. Bant by mail at the vary low 
price of 50 cents in paper ;.75 cents in cloth. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Bighth 8t., N. Y, 


THIRTY CENTS IN PAPER. 


ASTROLOCY. 


Pror. Lister. Astrologer, 505 W. 23d st., New 


Christianity and Infidelity: 


A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G, E. HUMPHREY, Presb’t’n Clergyman, 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


D, M, BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


Itwas conducted in thecolumns of The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept, 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


HAR OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SOIENGOE. Truly one of 
the most valuable works that have appeare 

within, the last ten years. By PROF, DRAPER. 
Prica, $1.76. 


Kas npc r a 

p®9, AND OON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 

ION; or an answer to the question. Have we 

a Supernaturally-Revealed, Divinely-Inspired 

Miraculously-Attested Religion in the 

By E, E, Gurip, ex-Universalist cler- 
Anar, a cents; cloth. 50 cents. 


POSITIVELY 
$50 WOHTH OF INFORMATION 


in form of a nice book of over 100 pages, well 
illustrated, sent post-paid, for $1.00 


BY A PRACTICAL CLOSE OBSERVER. 


How to keep the hens and hen-roosts freefrom 
ice. How to feed to get an abundances of eggs, 
even in mid-winter. Howto mauage setting 
‘hens. chickens, ete., and how to preserve eggs 
‘a great length of time. Best breeds of hens, 
ete, Enclose $1,00 with order, 
E. D. BLAKEMAN, Circleville, Ohio, 
(Mr. Blakeman is a School-boy friend of ours, 
We know him well; he is entirely reliabie, and 
the information he has to impart upon the 
poultry subject is valuable.—Ep. T. 8.1 ott 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE. 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS, 
BY EDWARD D. LINTON. | 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CUR- 
RENCY. 
BY EDW’D D, LINTON AND GEO, D. DRURY. 


The question to be met and settled now is, 
Shall money continue to rule and curse man- 
kind. or shall itbe made to serve and bless? 

Price 250. For sale at this office. 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Nnmber of the "HOLY CROSS 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work, which created s0 much 
-excitementin England, The original volume 
‘was issued by the " High Church" authorities 
‘as & guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
:and was designed to be introduced into the 
‘English Church. Price 25 cents. 


. M. ETT 
141 Eighth St., New York, 
„4T The other twenty-five numbers of the 
" Holy Oross Series” are being brought out as 
-rapidly as possible. 


Positive Thinker, 


SCIENCE HALL, 
‘HUOX MAN 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and 
the Religion of Humanity, 


One Year, $1.60; Six Months, 76 conte ; Three 
Months, 40 cents; five to one post-office, $5,00; 
ten and one to getter-up of Club, $10.00. Isgued 
weekly after the firat three numbers, Sub- 
seribers will be entitled to the full number. 
Send five cents for copy and circular, 4t8 


‘THE MYSTERY UNVELLED. 


The miraculous conception and, birth of 
JEsus CaRist exposed and explained, A book 
for thinking men. Price, post-paid, 36 cents 

Address BENTON BEMENT, 
ats St. Johns, Mich. 


LECTURES, 
BY MRS. CLARA NEYMAN.. 


This talented lecturess will give the follow- 
ting leetures, at a reasonable compensation, 
before Liberal audiences, as may be desired: 

a1, Garman Skepticism, 
a. What is True Religion? ; ; 
8. Woman’s Reform Work in Europe, 

Address Mus. OLABA NEYMAN, y u 

ork. 


97 Maiden Lane, New 
THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Bend 25 contes to DE. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N: 
¥.,and obtain a largo, highiy-illustrated book 


on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 


work on progressive medicine and healing by. 
magnetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 120 cuta 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the subiime science of healing without medi- 


cine, ` . 1y6 


A Sh oe 

mee fe 

emg or ie PARNER. T 

e SSA ne and rely upea thts National Poy 
ERRI ann NOW. Oniy 75 cents n year, oF 

ff Charming Ohrotses, oy a Ene Dictoussy, cieto? 

ff tie monten 18 posean Bpaelmgra PO Des 

U” NOW, Adcom, “STAB SPANGLED BANNER,” 


j : is 


090 read 
ot tee once 
whh Premiaes of f 
25) pages, on 


tue bat BE 
E pat mi 
nisan, ND : 


York. 44 years’ practice, 27 in Boston. Qan be 
consulted by letter, Send for Circular. Address 
ali letters 506 West 33d st.. New York Oity. 


Part 1.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 


FULL DESCRIPTION OF OTHER LIBERAL WORKS FROM TIME TO TIME. 


this LIYE-WASTING DIŞEASE, 
application, and has thoroughiy and perma- 
nently cured over one thousand cases, and 
some of them wore in a terribly shattered con~ 
dition: had been in the insane asylums, many 
had falling-sickness-fits; others on the verge 
of consumption, while others again had be- 
come foolish and hardly able to take care of 
themselves. For further iuformation, address, 
with stamp, Vineland, N. 
Lows is permanently 
private circular, with cures sworn to, which is 
unimpeachable testimony to the doctor’s skill 
and reliability as a physician in treating this 
prevalent and moat dangerous of ali diseases, 
SPERMATORRHGA. itt 
Sar TERMS WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL,“@6 


And all who wish to aubseribeto periodicals 
shoulg send 16 cents for No. 16 of TheKvolu- 
tion. i 


Part I. — The relative services of Christian 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Parr II.—Is there a stronger probability 
that ihe Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 

The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believersand unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
yolume, says, “ Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
eon, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wilh an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conc usions on 
themes of the highest importance to ali man- 
kind > Lightis what we need. Let the eon- 
troversies proceed. Lettheblows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Let the sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what toe people demand ọn all the 
great questions of theday, whether of Finance, 
Science, Politics, or Religion, and diseuasion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphbrey-Bennett Discussion. 

A thick 12mo volume of 550 pages, woll bound 
sent, post-paid, to any addrass, for the low 
price of one dollar. . 

Address D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 

141 Eighth St.. Naw York, 


JUST ISSUED. 


BEYOND THE VEIL, 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations, 
ate., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Perey B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs, Francis H. McDougal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With asteel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph, 

A nes Price $1.50. post-paid by mall oor 
Tess .M, 
THE EVOLUTION, 34 Dey Street. N. Y. 141 Highth St.. N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR THINKERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, No. 139 Eighth Street, New York, 


(A few doors East of Broadway.) | 


SPERMATORRHEA 


should be in the hands of those suffering from 


It is an external 


.J., where Dr, FEL- 
located, and obtein his 


BOOK BUYERS, 


PROF. TYNDALL'S GREAT ADDRESS, 


. ON 


“The Advancement of Science,” 


"At Belfast, August 19, 1874, before the 


BRITISH RSSOCIANTION 


A FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
COMPLETE. 


TER volume contains algo à Biograph- 

ical Sketch and fine PORTRETI 
of PROF. TYNDALL, with a desérip- 
tive Essay by PROF. . HEIM- 
HORIZ, and Prof. Tyndall and Sit 
Henty Thompsons noted aticleg on 
TAE PRAVYER-TEST.> 


Price, at Retail, in heavy tinted paper, extra cloth 
$1.00; pamphlet form cheaper paper, 50 cents; address 
and portrait only 25 cents: To the trade 17 and 334 
cents in paper, 67} cents in cloth. On orders of 100 
copies 5 per cent. and of 500 copies 10 per cent., ac 
: ditional discount from these rates. 


-~ Good Discounta on Orders of $6 and Upward, according to quantity. 
, Send 10 cents for Prometheus containing 28 pp. choice reading matter 
and à Full List of Liberal Publications; or tor List only, Fres. 
ao BS, ' CHARLES:P. SOMERBY, ' 
'. POpBLIsHER, BOOKSELLER, Importer, AND PRINTER, ` 
f 189 EIGRTH BI., Bet, Broadway and Fourth Ave, NEW YORE. 


‘ACV AS TIM SHOINVHO LNANADANA SV HAAA ANTAA SLNANMASILNAAAV NAO AVAN 


Works of Thomas Paine, 


COMMON,SENSE, His first and most import- 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 15 cts, 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVL., in- 
clusive. Written in the "times that tried men’s 
souis ” during the American Revolution, 12mo, 
Fall, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man, A work almost without a 
peer in the world. On full, bold type. 12mo. 

aper, 60 cents; sloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type, 
Paper, 25 cants; cloth, 50 cents. i 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES, Fuil, bold type, 
12m0, Paper, 40 cents: cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type, Containing 
‘Common Sense.” " The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.50. 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
plete. i2mo. Composed of the ‘Age of Reason,” 
“ Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaif,” “ Letter to Mr, Ers- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan.” ‘An Essay 
on Dreams,” “Of the Religion of Deism,” ete, 
ete, with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine, 
Oloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Com- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and bast 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIOAL Wuittnas—‘ Common Sense,” “The 
Crisis,” “Rights of Man”—his THEOLOGICAL 
Wzitines—“Age of Reason,” ** Examination of 
the Prophecies,” “ Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” ‘Leiter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
erown-octayo, of THE TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine stee! portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red Surnishud edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalvin 
Blanchard, 12m0, Large, clear type, with a fine 
stoð) portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
16 cents, Published by 

DL. M. BENNETT, 


. 141 Eighth st., New York, 


SEEDS. 


Best and Cheapest in America, or 
Money Refunded. f 


Buy diract from Grower, postage Or express 
paid, and get fresh, true, and reliablaseeds, I 
can and shall beat any firm in America in 
quality and low prices. Beautiful illustrated 
Seed Catalogues and Garden Guide free. 

dress H. B WAY, 
10t6 Seed Grower, Rockford, Ill. 


_ 


NUG 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidney Diseases, 
Weakness, &e. 26 cents par bottle, Incurable 
cases solicited and cured or money refunded. 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Sample bottle, circular, and 26t5 


Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N. Y. 


ee | 


READER, that little cottage contains one of 
the choicest libraries in the country, I bay 
my books of J. Francis Ruaeugs, Bibliopole, 
Bronson, Mich. Rare O.P, worksa specialty, 

m 


SA 


k what ie wow 

no enarscous trade. „Wo impart books weekly: Burpy all 

Selentifte, Legal, Medical, scares, foreign ani other books uot 

TE afron obtained—tn fart, eupply ANYTHING AND 
EVERYTHING in the Book or any other line. 

store bar four Dooss cronded with o 

a CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS. 


Forms for organizing Societies, Forms for Qon- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Bervices, 
Marriage Services, Naming of Iufants, Obitu- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wills, etc. Also, neurly 
500 Liberal and Spiritualistie Hymns, original 
and selected; for Public Meetings, Funerals, 
Social Gatherings, ete., ete. The whole suppie- 
mented by a fine selection of Recitations, com- 

rising many of the finest poetical gems in the 
anguage, Noacly 600 pages, at the extremely 
low price of 75 cents in cloth. The price is made 
low, so that every family can have asopy. Let 
none fail to have it M. BENN. 


Loston, Masis 


P ki ur own town. Terms and $ 
BGG awh tree. HALLELT '& OO., Port- 
iland, Maine, lyT 


ee a 
$20 per day at home. Samples . 
Portland, Maine. y 


$9 to worth $5 free. TINON E 


Any worker can make $12a day at home. 
GOLDE outfit free. Address TRUE & Co., 
177 Augusta, Maine. 


Le RA 
1CH, RARE, BADE reading, The Panton 
ith catalogue of novelties, rudder ods. 
ee. T. THAYER, 10 South Fifth ave., N.Y. att 


E SOLD. SUING Bein Marnelio COM- 
TRUE BB MOATO AND TINE KEE PER 
TIME, A, perfet GEM forthe pockat 2- . 
rof arpry traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and Sor EVERY- 
‘able Titta-Keepet and ulio a eupartor Con 
Rinse erprial i in a nach 
FARHA 


D to donate 
|— or two yours. 


drees, Cor oniy@2.00; 2 for $2.00, . Cirenlars sont free, 
PASAS PM Cy cated ma Sinead SRE aih 
Grautne, Bend all orders to the sole Agent?, Ja Ja KING & GO., Bratslebow'. Vis 
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Gens of Thought. 


ALL religion and all ethics are summed up 
in justice. Conway. 


THERE Ís not so much danger ina known foe 
as in a suspected friend.—WNabb. 


HEAR one side, and you will be ia the dark; 
hear both sides, and all will be clear.— Halibur- 
ton. 


1 
1 


| Odds and Gnas. 


aa 


Bap gås is a burning shame. 
THE minute-gur is not used in killingtime. 


How to make & Maltese cross—tread on its 
tail, 


TIMES shall be no mower when he breaks his 
seythe. 


Tar man who went out ona lark returnedon 


Cuar an extinguisher upon your irony, If | & barrow. 


you are unhappily blessed with a veia of it.— 
Lamb. 


I WILL chide no heathen in the world, but 
myself, against whom I know most faults.— 
Shakspers, 


JUDGE thyself with ajudgment of sincerity, 
and thou wilt judge others with a judgment of 
charity.—Mason, 


Ir Judges would make their decisions just 
they should behold neither plaintiff, defendant, 
nor Dleader. but only the cause itself.— Living- 
ston, 


Soorr not at the natural dsfects of any which 
are not in their power to amend. O, itis eruel 
to beat a cripple with his own erutches !— 
Fuller. 


MEN are not to be judged by their looks, hab- 
its, and appearances, but by the character of 
their iives and conversations, and by their 
worksa.— distrange. 


Teras should not be done by halves; ifitbe 
right, do it boldly; if it be wrong, leave it un- 
done. Ev>ry day is alittle liče, and our whole 
lite is but a day repsated.— Hall. 


A MAN would have no pleasure in dlseovering 
all the beauties of the universe, even in heaven 
itself, unless he had a partner to whom he 
might communicate his joys.—Cicero. 


Beware of biting jests; the more truth they 
carry with them, the greater wounds they give, 
the greater smarts they cause, and the &:«ater 
scars they lesve behind them.—Zaater. 


THe vulgar mind fancies that Judgment is 
implied ehiefly in the capacity to censure; 
and yet there is no jucgment so exquisite as 
that which knows properly howto approve.— 
Simms. 


We ought always to deal justiy. not only with 
those who are just to us, but likewise with 
these who endeavor to injure us; and this, 
too, for fear lest by rendering them evil for 
evil, wa should fall into the same vice.—Hiero- 
oles. 


Iv appears an extraordinary thing to me that 
since there is such a diabolical spirit in the 
depravity of human nature as persecution for 
difference of opinion in religious tenets, there 
never happened to be any Inquisition or eru- 
sade among the pagans.—Sterne, 


SoppistRy may perplex truth, ingenuity may 
warp the decrees of justico, and ridicule may 
raise an undeserved laugh; but where free 
inquiry prevails, errors will be correctsd,jus- 
tice will be revered, and ridicule will ba retort- 
ed on those who have abused its influence.— 
Ennius. 


Tnony is an insult conveyed in the form ofa 
compliment; insinuating the most galling 
satire under the phraseology of a panegyric; 
placing its victim naked on a bed of briers and 
thistles, thinly covered with rose-leaves; 
adorning his brow with a crown of gold which 
purns into his brain; teasing and fretting, and 
riddling him through and through, with inces- 
sant discharges of hot shot from a masked 
battery; laying bare the most sensi ive and 
shrinking nerves of the mind,and then blandly 
touching them with ice, or smilingly pricking 
them with needies.— Whipp, 


Ir may be stated with all the force of alaw 
that all the inferior races of mankind will ulti- 
mately disappear before the fair-skinned white 
race from all those regions of the earth inhab- 
ited by them, Sentimental humanity hag noth- 
ing to do with the result. The decree is inevi- 
table—advance or perish! Philanthropy, with 
praiseworthy motives, has engaged in teaching 
the children of the wild, forcing them ina few 
years overthe distance the white race has been 
countless centuries in passing. but the results 
are not encouraging. On the Sandwich Islands 
and all the islands of the Pacific, Tasmania, 
and the vast continents of Ameriva, extinction 
and not progress is the fate of unprogressive 
mau.—Audson Tuttle, 


ALL new discoveries have to win their way 
into popularity in spite of the opposition of the 
churches if they seem to infringe in the least 
upon a single one of their dugmas. But truth 
and scientific fact always conquer in the long 
run, because they are demonstrable and force 
themselves involuntarily upon the mind when 
once fairly presented, As soon as science 
proves & thing, religion steps back and gives 
up her opposition or bends herself to meet the 
issue. As the world grows older she grows 
wiser. just as an individual does. The child 
olings to the ideas it embodies in ita youthful 
years with such tenacity that it has gone into 
a proverb that "as ths twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined.” It is precisely so. with the world of 
grown up men and women, They have solong 
believed one way that they cannot see how any 
other can be true. But if astngle individual 
could jive right on fora thousand years, that 
individual would inevi ably bec»me an Atheist. 
because he would have time to teat and try bis 
faith and s'e how unstable it was. But now 

- one-fourth of life is childhood, and is spentin 
imbibing opinions, one-fourth more in ana- 
lyzing tham. another fourth perhaps in doubt, 
perhaps ie indifference, then old age comes, 
and if the individual has not become decidedly 
and Practically Infidel. he again falls back 
upon his boyhood faith and dies in the old- 

. time belief. if he has any belief about it.— 
Elmina D. Slenker. 


THE song called "The Apple of My Eye” has 
& Gore-u8, 


Mince pie, eaten late at night,is food for 
repantance. 

THE members of the sixty-second regiment 
are called minute men. 


THE widower now-a-days cremates his wife, 
and then re-mates himself. 


DvuE-DRoprs.—Dunning postal cards. Molasses 
drops—mighty slow in cold weather. 


A FOPE’S a feather and a mork a rod; 
A non-est hell’s the no-blest work of God 


AS WEEK after week brings need after need, 
how can we but confess ourselves a week- 
need community. 


WANTED Monz.—Theoldsayingthatsomemen 
would want more if théy hada billion was ex- 
emplified yesterday when a Windsorite and a 
Detroiter got into a dispute at the ferry doek. 
Said the Canadian: 

“You ought to be well pounded. and Pm the 
man who cean dò it. However, I don't under- 
stand the laws over here and don’t want to be 
locked up. If you will come over to Oanadal’ll 
pay your fare both ways on the boat, buy your 
dinner, treat you to cigars, lick you till you 
can’tsqueal.aad send you home with beefon 
your eyes.” 

The American thought of the proposition a 
while and thenasked: 

“Ifl go over With you will you buy mea new 
overcoat?” 

“I—I-—yas, by thunder. I will!” replied 
mad Windsorite. 

“Andasuitof clothes?” 

“No, I won't, That’s asking too much.” 

” Well,those are the only terms I was ever 
licked on,” calmly replied the other; “ and Your 
rejection of them shows that you are all blow 
andno fight,” 

They took it out in jawing.—Pree Press. 


the 


A Sonip Case aT Last.—An Irish matron 
enters alawyer’s Office: * Is this the place,sur. 
where people git divorces ?” , 

"Yes, occasionally wo engage in that kind of 
business. What can we do for you, madam?” 

“ Faith. sur, I’d loike to get a divorce from 
me husband Pathrick.” 

* What is the matter with Patrick, madam?” 

“Shure and Pathriek gets drunk, sur.” 

” That’s bad. ButI hardly think that alone 
will be sufficient cause. 
complaint?” 

“Todadel have, sur ; Patrick bates me.” 

“Yes, yes; Isse, That adds cruelty to drunk- 
enness. But, Madam, you do not appear to 
suffer much in yvur appearance from Patrick’s 
cruelty. I think you must find a stronger 
reason beforethoe court will grant you a di- 
voree.”’ 

“Well. sur, besides’ all that, I fear, sur, that 
Pathrick isn’t thrue to me.” 

“Ahl now, madam, you begin to talk busi- 
ness. What reason have you for thinking 
that Patrick is unfaithful to you?” 

“Well, sur, I may say tbat its mesilf that has 
asthrong suspicion that Pathrick is not the 
father of me last choild.” 


BRIC-A-BRAC CHINA. 
Miss Cilo Jones was twenty-three, 
And wonderful at repartee ;- 
In all ber life, her parents say, 
She never gave herself away. 


Young Tongo Yangtso Chiang Chaw 
From Pekin came to study law 

At Harvard’s university; 

He, too, Was great at repartee. 


Miss Clio Jones had often said 
Shekuew that she would dleunwed ; 
She ne’er had seen a fellow smart 
Enough to captivate her heart. 


Young Tongo Yangtse Chiang Chaw 
Had v :wed to die a bachelor; 

“There are no clever girls,” said he; 
“Tne’er will marry a Chinee.” 


They mət and loved amid the hum 
And splendor of a kettle-drum; 

A tawny skin to persons clever 
Can make no difference whatever. 


“Oh, Clio, do you mind my shade?” 
Said he. "My Tongo,” Jisped the maid, 
“You are asnow-drop to Othello.” 
Ah! Tongo was alucky fallow. 


To tell her love ran Clio Jones, 
Of her mamashe made no bones; 
Her pa replied thathe’d be d— 
It she should marry a Chinee. 


She shrieked; she sobbed; she stormed; she 
blew; 

She ravad about his lovely queue: 

“ Oh, boilit down!’ the father said; 

“A Chinaman you shall not wed,” 


rhen Clio Jones became emphatic; 
Her father locked her inthe attic, 

And left 2 horsewhip in the hall, 

In hopes that Tongo Chaw would ceall, 


Oh, gentle friends, my tale is done, 
Poor Clio Jones became a nun, 

And clever Tongo did not marry. 
But died instead by harl-kari. 


The mora] is that it is never 
Advisable to be too clever: 
I? Clio had not been, you sea, 
She might have wed witb you or me. 
— Harvard Lampoon, 
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lotes and Clippings. 


Ir is estimated that 3,500,000 tons of ise will 
be cut in Maine this winter, 


Tune is no hell now, it being unable to com- 
pete with Scranton and Pittsburgh. 


* Wao was the author of the Psalms ?” asked 
the Sunday-school teacher of a little girl “I 
know, ma’am. It was Sam,” 


Da. Dugyea of Brooklyn says, vulgar Uni- 
varsalism” is dead. He raps the knuckles of 
Talmage for what Talmage said of Canon Far- 
Yar. 


A gopr¥uL minister says he thinks that the 
time wili come when the members of the 
church choir will behave just as weli aa other 
paople. 


AS THOUGH there were not already enough 
mon preachers and women preachers.,a boy 
preacher is busily conducting revival services 
in Indianapolis, and drawing large throngs. 


In Urbana, Ohio, the young ladies are hold- 
ing revival meetings, which are attended prin- 
Gipally by persons of their own sex. Yat the 
young men come to see them home, and do it 
with great success, 


A NEGRO preacher described hell as icy cold, 
whore the wicked freeze to all eternity. Asked 
why, he said, "'Causo I don’t dare tell dem 
people nuffin else. Why, if I say hell is warm, 
Bome dom ole rheumatic niggers be wantin’ ter 
go down dere de very fus' froa’.” 


We learn from the Ottumwa Times that the 
female votars of Cheyenne, Wyoming, have the 
exclusive use of the hotel reading-room on 
election and caucus days,thus doing away with 
the old objection to their “ having to encounter 
insults from rude men atthe polls.” 


A OREDITOB in Kentucky tried to get an attach- 
ment onthe ground that his debtor had said, 
"TI am going to sell out and go to hell,” thus 
justifying a belief that he intended to quit the 
State. The justice decided that the remark 
was no indication thatthe debtor meantto go 
out of Kentucky, 


Boston has a society for the Elevation of the 
Stage, but it is undecided how to begin the 
work indicated by its title. At an Episcopal 
convocation in that city, the Rev. Mr. Winslow 
suggested that the society should send a com- 
mittee to witness the different entertainments 
and decide which might be Visited by Chris- 
tians. This is the same plan proposed by the 
Rev, Mr. Graves for the investigation of the 
prostitution question. 


THE Rev. Simeon Dixon, formerly vastor of 
Bishop ohapel at South Third and Eleventh 
streets, Brooklyn, was before Justices Elliott 
and Gluck, in that city on Saturday last, 
'Oharged with being the unlawful father of a 
child of whom Sarah Williams, a member of 
his flook, is tho mother, whom he had promised 
to marry, He is about twenty-eight. years of 
age and is said to be gay and fascinating. The 
decision in the case was reserved. 


Tur Maine House of Representatives has 
refused, by a vote of 117 to 25,to pass a bill 
allowing apothecaries to haye in their posses- 
sion spirituous liquorsfor compounding međ- 
icines, Itis claimed, however, that as apothe- 
caries already have the right under the State 
Pharmacy aot to keep all " medicines and poi- 
sons authorized by the United States Dispens- 
atory and Pharmacopaia.” they may keep 
spirituous liquors. though the same act pro- 
vides that the sale of liquors is not authorized 
thereby. The question must be decided in the 
courts, and in the meantime a druggist who 
has brandy on hand will be lable to punish- 
mont. - : a 


Natuns’s Laws: ann Gon’s Dsorsas.—The 
Independent of Feb. 7th admits a great deal 
when it asks," What is the Bible and the Ohris- 
tian doctrine of hell? It is absolutely nothing 
more than nature has always tanght everybody, 
Bible or'no Bible, It is only that the same 
law holds in the moral world which :in 
the physical world science. has formuluted 
as the last and best result of all her inves- 
tigatlons—the law of the. persistency’ of 
forc: ; ~ . The laws of nature will not fail, 


Causes will inevitably produce their effects.. 


Goodness brings bliss, badness brings mis- 
ery.” What do we want of a man-made bible 
or so-called revelation to tell us what are 
nature’s inducements to life of purity and 
justice which is its own ‘reward ? 


Tur Pittsburgh ministers do not seem to be 
Dartisularly happy over the Rev. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, who has temporarily become 
one of them, and whose well-known and ex- 
cessive fondness for thinking differently from 
other people sometimes vexes them. At a 
recent meeting of the Temperance Alliance, 
Mr, Bacon made axpeech in opposition tothe 
views of the prohibitionists. This brought 
upon him the wrath of the other brethren, 
which found expression in a speech by the 
Rev. Mr. Brown. Brown characterized Bacon 
as an enemy to the cause, and a man whi se 
views of Christianity were so low that he ought 
to step down and out of the pulpit. One of the 
brethren moved that the Baconian apeech be 
printed in the Liguor Men’s Advocate, This 
made Mr. Bacon so angry that he quit the 
house, : 


THE nature of Jesuitism inthis country may 
beinferred from the followlng clipping from 
the New York Sunof the 4th inst.: " The mission 
which for the pasttwo weeks has been conducted 
by the Jesuit missionaries in the Church of the 
Transfiguration in Hooper street, Williams- 
burgh, was closed last night with a solemn and 
impressive act. The great multitude at the 


‘command of the Rey. F. Damen arose, and in 


clear, loud tones. repeated after him the creed, 
the profession of their faith. Then the mis- 
sionary, arrayed in bis vestments, again as- 
cended the altar, holding aloft a large crucifix. 
They at his command, with hands uplifted, 
repeated with him this solema oath: ‘I do sol- 
emniy promise and swear to live and dieinthe 
Roman Catholl¢taith. Ido solemnly promise 
and swear before Almighty God to shed the last 
drop of my heart's blood before I will give up 
any article of faith of the Holy Boman Catho- 
lic Church, so help me God.’ ” 


Tux Oongregationelists of Illinois are in a 
snarl over the affairs of Wheaton College and 
the church at Wheaton. Brother Chapman 
charged President Blanchard with stealing 
$3,000 of college money. Prof. Webster charged 
President Blanchard with slandering bim. 
Brethren generally charged President Blan- 
chard with using course and vulgar language. 
Blanchard charged Chapman with falsehood 
and slander in what he said about the “ divert- 
ed ” $3,000, A council met to consider these 
and several other things, but failed to reach 
any decided result. One of the propositions 
before this council was to dissolve the Wheaton 
church, This the council declared its ina- 
bility todo, however desirable it might seem 
to break up such a neat of eeclesiastioal hor- 
nets. The varlous Congregational papers 
have taken the matter up. and are now hold- 
ing afres council over it, with no partioular 
prospect of satisfying anybody. The combat- 
ants on each side accuse the other side of 
lying ; and also, incidentally of “ thet, misap-~ 
propriation, slander, bribery, autocracy, by- 
pocrisy,” and several other things. 


Tue Illustrated Christian Weekly is evidently 
favoring the important study of stirpiculture 
when it says, "A Writer in the Evangelist gives’ 
particulars of Col. Robt.:G. Ingersoll’s early 
life, from which it appears that his own 
mother died when he was very young; that he 
had two step-mothers, neither of whom lived 
with his father any length of time, the cause 
being violence of temper and austerities on his 
Sather’epari, though the father was a Christian 
minister and a revivalist of much power and 
success. The writer narrates these evenis to 
show. how an unhappy childhood may bear 
fruit.in later life.” What are we to conclude 
from these profound expressions, in view of 
the well-known fact that Mr. Ingersoll is one 


| of the happiest and best family men” alive; 


who is devoted.to his wife and children be- 
Heves in the morality of home influences, 
and “hates the hell idea?” It would not be 
‘gtrange if the above narration of his father’s 
‘hypocritical and inconsistent life is true, lf he 
hated him (as he evidently would have cause 


earth for him to live. in, We can account for 
“Bob's” good Bumor and exemplary. moral 
lita, only on thé ground that he resembles. his 
step-mother] . 


tọ), who attempted to inaugurate a littlahell on; 


‘Dame aud passed himeelf off as the Rev. Mr. 
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A mission church in Lebanon, Pa,, ocaupies 
a frame building, and is enjoying a revival 
The other evening the mourners crowded the 
anxious bench in great numbers, and there was 
such unusual fervor that the congregation 
manifested their enthusiasm by stamping on 
the floor, as well as by wringing their hands 
and shouting hallelujah. These proceedings 
might have resulted happily if the church had 
been founded onarock. But the Hight frame 
structure was so greatly jarred that the stove- 
pipe suddenly parted and fell to the floor, dis- 
charging soot on the heads of some of the 
worshipers, and filling the place with smoke 
and dust. Fora little while the confusion was 
frightful, The mourners ceased their mourn- 
ing, aud pushed for the door with as great 
alacrity as the rest of the people. Some of the 
sistere,in their haste to escape, ran against 
the stove and nearly upset it. Lamps were 
knocked down by the falling stovepips, and 
thus the sacred edifice narrowly escaped com- 
bustion. Hallelujah gave places to hullabaloo, 
Alter most of the people had got out of the 
house those who remained restored order, and 
continued what was left of the meeting. But 
the glory of the occasion had departed, and it 
was generally agreed that a falling stovepipe 
Was not & means of grace. 


BROTEER Moony continues his severe denun- 
elations of the people. who try to help the 
Chureh with oyster suppers, fairs, amateur 
theatricals, and the circus business generally. 
He says that some of these things do, indeed. 
attract the worldly people, but that the effect is 
to lower the standard of Obristianity, and make 
the Church more worldly than it ought to be. 
He insists that the Church loses by this far 
moré than it can hope to gain. A singular 
feature of the way in which Moody is regarded 
by his followers is seen inthe manner in which 
they regard his advice on this matter. They 
allagree to what he says.and while they con- 
tinue in his meetings do not hold fairs, cir- 
cuses, shows, or oyster suppers. But as soon 
as his meetings are over they turn their backs 
and do according to their own sweet will. Itis 
a notorious fact that the three principal 
churches in Brooklyn which gave him the 
most conspicuous support are those which 
engses in the biggest festivities. So it has 
been in most other places, and to a very note- 
worthy extent in Philadelphia. It is natural 
enough, too. The great strain on these good 
people during the Moody meetings must be 
followed by a wholesome degree of relaxation. 
Careful observation shows that a little of what 
some ofthe brethren are pleased to call “world- 
liness*? must enter into the life of every 
reasonable Christian. 


A Muom Margirp Mrnister.-The Spring- 
field, Iil., papers contain full details of the 
matrimonial achievements of the Rey, J, Mo- 
Wells. allas Chenowith, who is now confined 
in jail in that city, awaiting trial, His first 
marriage was in Obio, where he lived with bis 
wife seven years. One day he left suddenly 
and was seen there no more. He went to Iewa 
and acted as class leader ina Methodist church. 
He martied one of the sisters and lived with her 
two years, when he left her to journey alone, 
while he took another wife in Manchester, Scott 
county, Obio, and led a gay life. After seven 
months he became very pious and joined the 
Church anew. He joined the Baptists this time 
and was soon licensed to preach, when he 
deemed it prudent to take for his fourth wife a 
Miss Ruth Clement, and he devoted himself to 
the work of the ministry, preaching in seme 
eight. different towns. In the fall of 1855 his 
Manchester wife died, and in the following 
July he married a Miss Wrightsman,of Au- 
burn. In 187% he got Into serious financial 
diffloulty, and left Auburn. He changed his 


Chenowith, preaching at Aurora. Then he 
married again. He next returned to his for- 
mer home, Obio, and found his first wife had 
gota divoree from him and married again,and 
that her husband had died, leaving her some 
property, Our hero made love again to his 


firat wife, protested that he was unmarried,. 


and promised all sorts of faithfulness. They 
were re-married, When he tried to get posses- 
sion of her property. She refused; he treated 
hèr cruelly. and she left him. He returned to 
Aurora; forged the name of one of the deacons, 
and fied, The friends of his Aurora wife 
pursued.him, caught him, and locked him up» 


Gwents of the Week. 


Gorp is down to 101}. 

SrILves is remonetized. 

Bsn Wane died on the 2d inst. 

THE insurrection in Greece is spreading. 


Money can be had on call in this city at 4to 6 
per cent. 


A SECOND cable has been successfully lald 
between Jamaica and Ouba. 


AOTIVE preparations are being made at the 
mint forthe coinage of the new silver dollar. 


Aw incendiary fire in Portsmouth, N. H., on 


the áth inst., destroyed $10,000 worth of prop- 
orty. 


Pore LEo was crowned on the 3d inst. Cardi- 
nal Franchi has been appointed Seoretary of 
tate. 


TRE business part of thetown of HotSprings. 
pri was destroyed by fire on the night ofthe 
itk inet, 


Tuk Freethinkers of Chicago talk of erecting 
an immense Temple of Freethought and secur- 
ing the services of Ool. Ingersoll as a regular 
preacher. š 

We are having very pleasant weather in this 
section for this time of year. Winter touched 
us lightly this year, and now spring is upon us 
with all the mildness imaginable. 


Tue President has nominated Albert Gallatin 
Porter, of Indianapolis. for the position of 
First Comptroller of the Treasury. The nomi- 
nation has been confirmed by the Senate, 


THE Senate has confirmed the following nom- 


inations: Bayard Taylor. Minister to Gər- 


many; John Baker, of Illinois, Minister to 


Venezuela; and Wm. O. Goodloe. of Kentucky, 


Minister to Belgium. 


TEE Catholic bishop of Vancouver’s Island 
is establishing missions in Alaska. He will 
havato preach a cold hell to the Alaskans. 
Theold-fashioned hell would have no terrors 
for a half-frozen native of that country. 


A now took place at a colored paople’s revival 
meeting in New Jersey, on last Sunday evening, 
in which razors played & leading part. The 
blood in which the participants were baptized 
was not drawn from Immanuel’s yeins, How 
those Christians do love one another ! 


Tax Turco-Russian war is ended, Atreaty 
of peace has been signed. Russia takes the 
jion’s share of Turkey in Europe and sixty 
millions of dollars as her price for fighting the 
“holy war.” The question concernivg the pos- 
session of the Dardanelles has been reserved 
for further consideration. 


Tee House Committee on Banking and 
Ourrency have agreed to reporta postal eay- 
ings-bank bill. Deposits may be made as low 
as twenty-fve cents,for which postal orders 
are to be issued, These orders may be con- 
verted, in sums of ten dollars each, into ** pos- 
tal savings bonds of the United States.” If 
this bill becomes a law it will be a great con- 
venience fò the people, and will make savings 
banks as safe as the United States Govern- 
inent. 

Tue medical superintendent of the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum, Dr. Strew. has been ex- 
perimenting upon the unfortunate inmates of 
that institution with music instead of medi- 
cine. He has hada band giving concerts in the 
Asylum, and the effects upon the patients are 
said to be marvelous. Dr. Strew is 80 con- 
yinced ofthe magical curative power of music 
that he intends to introduce regular musical 
treatment, to be applied, in certain cases, in 
place of medicine, 


Tue Spanish authorities in Cuba assert that 
the insurrection is suppressed and the war 
ended, but theyappearto be fighting as flércely 
aseverthere yet, The Cuban army appears to 
be ignorant of the fact that they have beer con- 
quered,so they keep on fighting. The insur- 
rection has been suppressed about four times 
ayear forthe last eight or nine years, but it 
does not appear to stay suppressed more than 
fifteen minutes at a time. and Spain is con- 
stantly sending new armies to Cuba. Itistima 
Bome Outside assistance was given to the brayg 
Cubans in theix struggle for liberty, 
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Radical Romance. 


The Darwius. ... 
BY MRS. ELMINA D, sLENKER, 


CHAPTER IIL—Conrixtnp. 


¥ It’s no laughing matter, Myra, Lam sure. Onl 
think for how many generations that book has -been 
the guide and stay of our race, and how it has been 
loved, worshiped, and idolized. Rivers of blood 
have been shed“in its defense, and millions of money 
spent in its support. . It is.no light thing to think of 
its dethronement, even if it does embody some‘errors 
and misstatements. ` ix . 

‘That good old Book of Life 
For centuries has-stood, ` 


Unharmed amid. the strife 
When the earth was.drunk with 


And wouldst thou scorn it now? 
“And have its truths forgot? ` 
Skeptic, forbear thy blow! 

Tay hand shall harm it not. - 


It’s very name recalls 
The happy hours of youth, 
When in my grandsire's halls: 
I heard it’s tales of truth. a 


T’ve seen his white hair fow 
O'er that volume as. be read; 
But that was long ago; ` 
The good old man is dead.’ 

“It’s a serious thing, Myra dear, to rob people of 
their idols and destroy their faith.in all that has 
been most sacred to them. I, too, have been won- 
dering and thinking much of late; but the- more I 
think, the more I tremble at the idea of going 
deeper beneath the surface of things so long held in 
reverence by all the civilized world.. I love to see 
every one happy, joyous, and hopeful, and would 
bear a great deal rather than be the cause of inflicting 
sorrow or pain on a single individual. But should I 
by any means lose my faith in God and religion, I 
should then feel it my duty to teach and preach 
. against both just as strongly as I haye hitherto 
worked for their advancement, even though I knew 
I was giving pain rather than pleasure ; for I should 
be conscious that in the end truth would bring hap- 
piness—thorny though the road might be'that led 
thereto.” an “o 

“You are right in all you say, Edith. The ques- 
tion is a serious one, and I mean to study at it till I 
feel satisfied one way:or the other; but I must go, 
now, and get father’s supper,” said Myra, and bid- 
ding Edith good evening, she hastened home, and. 
was surprised on going in to find. Mr. Darwin there 
talking with her father as if they were old friends. 
She shook hands with him, telling him she was 
glad he had come; for her father had beén wishing 
to make his acquaintance, but his professional prac- 
tice left him very few hours of leisure for social 
visits with his neighbors. . 

“Yes,” said Mr. Darwin, “I was aware of that ; 
for I heard he had a wide practice, and ‘as we are 
rarely any of us ill, I knew I should not be apt to 
see him unless I came on purpose. I find, too, that 
we are distantly related, as Mr. Scott’s grandfather 
was from my native town, and a cousin of my:grand- 
mother’s.” Shee Pe Sheth a aie 

“Oh, I’m glad of that,” said. Myra ; “for now we 
shall feel as if we had a claim-on you, and can come 
and see you ever so often.” >> >> i 

“You will always be. very welcome,” said Mr. 
Darwin. “ We are plain, every-day people, and like 
to be sociable and friendly with our neighbors. The 
actual pleasures of dife are made-up mainly of little 
things, and social intercourse with those whose com- 
pany is pleasant to'us is one of the greatest of en- 
joyments.” s ar Ryo , 

“I always like to go where people talk sense,” 
said Myra; “and that: is- why 1 like to visit your 


plood; 


family. They don’t just gossip about their neigh- 


bors, and dress, and such little frivolities, but con- 
verse, a8 men do, of. science, philosophy, and the 
more important ‘things of life,” = cte y 

“You see, Mr. Darwin,” said the doctor, smiling, 
‘¢ Myra is not like the generality ef. women. -She has 
been brought up more.as-a boy would be, having 
only her father for teacher, companion, and associate, 
and a-housekeeper to do the work till she was old 


enough to take charge herself ; and so she has grown |” 


to like men’s ways in many. respects better than she 
does those of her. own sex, and she almost forgets 


sometimes that she is a gentle, loving woman,” and: 


the old man patted the curly head that rested upon 
his knee. “But she -is.a good girl, and a good 
housekeeper for all that; as: you will see for. yourself. 
if you come here as often as I-hope ‘you will.” 

Myra now rose and prepared the supper, and the 
three drew their chairs about the little round table, 
and partook of the simple fare.. Light- bread, fresh 
butter, canned - fruits, custard, apple jelly, sweet- 
cakes, and milk; but all wete the very best of their 
kind, proving Myra to be, as her father had said, a 
thoroughly good housekeeper. a ae 

“We eat light suppers,” said the doctor; “ but 


few sorts at once, and but little in quantity, as sleep. 


is much more refreshing when the stomach. has but 
little to do,” : 


“That is the correct doctrine, according to my 
way of thinking,” said Mr. Darwin. “Some people 


| say, eat but two meals a day, and no supper, but I 


never could think it a good plan to go so long with- 


{out eating. Not- only is one. apt to over-eat at 
{breakfast, after so protracted a fast, but as the 
stomach gets empty, the gastrice juices begin to 
| attack the membrane and coatings, and this causes 
J | irritation and often inflammation. 


I never hear of a 
child being punished by depriving it of a meal but I 
wish the ignorant parent could look with a physi- 
cian’s eye, and see the state of the little stomach 
which is suffering from need of its wonted nourish- 
ment. I long for the great and glorious day to 
come when all punishments shall forever cease, and 
men become wise, gentle, thoughtful, and good. The 
world is full of unavoidable aches and pains, and 


‘people have to undergo suffering enough without 


inflicting it upon themselves. There was a time 
when men thought that the more they crucified the 
flesh, the nearer they were to heaven ; but now they 
have evoluted beyond that, and the sooner they pro- 
gress'on past all desire to inflict wilful pain upon 


-| others, the better it will be for the world.” 


` “J don’t know but you are right, Mr. Darwin, but 
if you are, you will have man wiser than his maker, 
for God punishes the guilty here and hereafter.” 

“Are you sure of that?” asked Mr. Darwin, 
smiling. j 

“ The Bible says so, and so we have always been 
taught,” said Mr. Scott; “but as you do not be- 
lieve. in the Bible as a criterion of truth, nor in a 
‘god either, Myra tells me, perhaps you do not think 
there will be any future punishment, But you must 
own that the wicked are punished here, as we see evi- 
dence of that every day.” 


“I see no evidence of punishment in nature. It 
is only ignorant man that has ever punished, ever 
revenged' himself: upon his unfortuate fellows, and 
perhaps the lower animals also sometimes do some- 
thing of the kind. But nature never does. If the 


wicked or wrong-doing meet with sorrow and mis- 


fortune, it is generally because of their having 
trampled upon the moral and physical laws of their 
being. We are taught that a thing is wrong, and 
whether it be wrong or not, if we only believe it to 
be so, we always suffer in conscience if we perpe- 
trate the deed. Our associates find out our moral 
delinquency, and blame and shun us for it, and that 
afflicts us even if they mete out no actual punish- 
ment for our offense. If we touch fire, it burns us, 
not as a punishment, but only as a necessity of the 
situation. If we would suffer no pain from excess 
of heat, we should be apt to maim or murder our- 
selves by too great an application of it, both in- 
wardly and outwardly. Do you suppose the Brook- 
lyn theatre was burned asa punishment to either 
actors, owners, or those who were there to enjoy the 
play? No! it was a natural sequence of causes that 
might have been remedied had proper caution been 
observed in regard to the danger of fire under such 


-circumstances.” 


“You may be right, Mr. Darwin, but I confess I 
can’t see how one can get along and never punish. 
Would you let a robber and murderer go free and 
escape all punishment for their crimes upon so- 
ciety ? ” i 

“Certainly I should, if I were sure they would 
‘go and sin no more,’ for the past would be irreme- 
diable, and what would be the use of punishing for 
that which could not be undone again? You might 
say, to reform the criminal, but if it has been ascer- 
tained that kindness has a far better effect upon 
wrong-doers than any form of punishment’ could 
possibly have; and it is certainly more pleasant to 
do good than harm, even to a man who has broken 
every. moral and social’ law in the calendar. If the 
patient (for all who commit wilful wrongs are mor- 
ally sick) be one from whom more overt acts of 
criminality are to be expected, it is best to put him 
in a place of confinement, not as a punishment, but 
as a safe-guard against future injuries he might per- 
petrate upon others. .But even in this confinement 
he should be allowed every privilege that is possible, 
every means of enjoyment or improvement that is 

racticable ; for what a man is, does not‘depend upon 
himself, but upon his nature and environments, so 
why punish him for the unavoidable ?” 
“And have you raised all three of your children, 
Mr. Darwin, upon this plan of no punishment ?” 

“I used to punish Willie and Rose when they 
were small, and they. were often slapped, scolded, 
and otherwise abused, just as most children are by 
young and ignorant parents. But by the time Min- 
nie was born we had grown wiser, and she has never 
known what it is to be punished, struck, or harshly 
blamed ; and asa consequence of this, her disposi- 
tion and temper, are sweet, gentle, and tender, and 
love guides her every action.” - - 

“But. how do you control them and keep -them 
under subjection ? ” 

“By persuasion, reason, and criticism. 


Wilful 


|wrong they rarely do; and if they err ignorantly, 


a knowledge of the better way, kindly presented, is 
all that is needed to induce them to do right in 
future.” f 

[TO BE CONTINUED]. 
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The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
f BY PROF. ERNST. HAECKEL.—CONTINUED. 
CHAPTER: VII.—ContinvEp, 
PROPAGATION OF MONDRA. 

Just as simple as the process of nutrition is the propaga. 
tion of these primitive creatures, which in reality we can 
neither. call animals nor. plants, All Monera propagate 
themselves only.in an asexual manner by monogony; and 
in the simplest case, by that kind of ménogony which we 
place at the head of the different forms of propagation, 
that is, by self-division., When such a little globule, for 
example a Protameba or a Protogenes, has attained a 
certain size by the assimilation of foreign albuminous 
matter, it falls into two pieces; a pinching in takes place, 
contracting the middle of the globule on all sides, and 
finally leads to the separation of the two balves. Each half 
then becomes rounded off, and now appears as an independ- 
ent individual, which commences anew the simple course 
of the vital phenomena of nutrition and propagation. Ta 
Other Monera (Vampyrella), the body in the process of 


propagation does not fall into two, but into four equal ~ 


pieces, and in -others, again (Protomonas, Protomyxa, 
Myxastrum), at once into a number of small globules of 
mucus, each of which again, by simple growth, becomes 
like the parent body. Here it is evident that the process of 
propagation is nothing but a growth of the organism beyond its 
own individual limit of size, 

The simple method of propagation of the Moneron by `` 
eelf-division is, in reality, the most'universal and most 
widely spread of al) the different modes of propagation ; 
for by the same simple process of division, cells also propa- 
gate themselves. Cells are those simple organic individuals, 
a Jarge number of which constitute the bodies of mest 
organisms, the human body not excepted. With the excep- _ 
tion of the organisms of the lowest order, which have not 
even the perfect form of a cell (Monera), or during life only 
represent a single cell (many protista and single-celled - 
plants), the body of every organie individual is composed 
of a great number of cells. Every organic cell is to a cer- 
tain degree an independent organism, a so-called ‘‘element- 
ary organism,” or an ‘‘individual of the first order.” 
Every higher organism is, in a measure, a society or a state 
of such variously shaped elementary individuals, variously 
developed by division of labor. Originally every organic . 
cell is only a single globule of mucus, like a Moneron, but ` 
differing from it in the fact that the homogeneous albu- 
minous substance has separated itself into two different . 
parts, a firmer albuminous body, the celd-Kernel (nucleus), 


aud an external, softer albuminous body, the cell-swbhstance ` 


or body (protoplasma). Besides this, many cells later on 
form a third (frequently absent) distinct part, inasmuch as 
they cover themselves with a capsule, by exuding an outer 
pellicle or cet! membrane (membrana), All other forma of 
cells, besides these, are of subordinate importance, and are 
of no further interest to us here. 


SELE-DIVISION OF CELLS. 


Every organism composed of many cells was originally a 
single cell, and it becomes many-celled owing to the fact 
that the original cell propagates itself by self-division, and 
that the new individual cells originating in this manner ` 
remain together, and by division of labor form. a commu- 
nity or state. The forms and vital phenomens of all many- 
celled organisms are merely the effect or the expression of 
all the forms and vital phenomena of all the individual 
ceils of which they are composed. The egg, from which 
most animals and plants are developed, is a simple cell. - 

The single-ceiled organisms, that is, those which during 
life retain the form of a single cell, for example the 
Amæbæ, as a rule propagate themselves in the simplest 
way by self-division. This process differs from the previ- 


ously described self-division of the Moneron only in the ~ 


fact that at the commencement the firmer cell-kernel 
(nucleus) falls into two halves, by a pinching in at its 
middle. The two young kernels separate from each other 
and act now as two distinct centres.of attraction upon the 
surrounding softer albuminous matter, that is, the cell-sub- 
stance (protoplasma). By this process finaliy the’ latter. 
also divides into two halves, and there now exist two new 


cells, which are like the mother cell. If the cell was sur-. . 


rounded by a membrane, this either does not divide at all, - 
ag in the case of egg-cleavage, or it passively follows the | 
active pinching in of the protoplasm; or, lastly, every new 
cell exudes a new membrane for itself. Saas 
The non-independent cells which remain united in com- 


munities or states, and thus constitute the body of higher. . 


organisms, are propagated in the same manner as are inde- 
pendent single-celled organisms, for example, Amæba. 
Just as in that case, the cell with which most animals and ` 
planta commence their individual existence, namely, the 
egg, multiplies itself by simple division. When an animal; —_ 
for instance a mammal, develops out of an egg, this proc- `` 
ess of development always begins by the simple egg-shell 
forming an accumulation of cells by continued self-division. . 
The outer-covering, or cell membrane, of the globularegg . 
remains undivided. First, the cell-kernel of the egg (the - 
so-called germinal vesicle) divides itself into two kernels, 


then follows the cell-substance (the yolk of the egg). In BY 
like manner, the two cells, by continued self-division, sep- `., 


arate into four, these into eight, into sixteen, thirty-two, ... 
etc., and finally there is produced a globular mass of very 
numerous little cells. These now, by further increase and - 
heterogeneous development (division of labor), gradually 
build up the compound, many-celled organism. The egg. 
of a mammal might as well be that of a man as of an ape, 
dog, horse, or any other placental mammal, 
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Now, when one examines this simplest form of propaga- 
tion, this self-division, it surely cannot be considered 
wonderful that the products of the division of the original 
organism should possess the same qualities as the parental 
individual. For they are parts or halves of the parental 
organism, and the matter or substance in both halves ia the 
game, and as both the young individuals have received an 
equal amount and the same quality of matter from the 
parent individual, one can but consider it natural that the 
vital phenomena, the physiological qualities, should be the 
same in both children. In fact, in regard to their form and 
substance, as well as to their vital phenomena, the two 
produced ceils can in no respect be distinguished from ons 
another, or from the mother cell. They have inherited 
from her the same nature. 

But this same aimple propagation by self-division is not 
only confined to simple cells—it is the same also in the 
higher many-celled organisms ; for example, in the coral 
zoophytes. Many of them which exhibit a high complexity 
of composition and organization, nevertheless, propagate 
themselves by simple division. In this case the whole 
organism, with all its organs, falls into two equal halves as 
soon as by growth it has attained a certain size, Each half 
again develops itself, by growth, into a complete indi- 
vidual, Here, again, it is surely self-evident that the two 
products of division will share the qualities of the parental 
organism, as they themselves are, in fact, halves of that 


parent, 
PROPAGATION BY FISSION. 


Next to propagation by division we come to propagation 
by the formation of buds, This kind of monogony is 
exceedingly widely spread. It occurs both in the case of 
simple cells (though not'frequently) and in the higher organ- 
isms composed of many cells. The formation of buds is 
universal in the vegetable kingdom, less frequent in the 
animal kingdom. However, here also it occurs in the 
tribe of Plant-like Animals, especially among the Coral 
Zoophytes, and among the greater portion of the Hydroid 
Polyps very frequently, further also among some worms 
(Planarian Worms, Ring-Worms, Moss Animals, Tuni- 
cates), Most branching animal-trees or colonies, which are 
exceedingly like branching plants, arise like those plants, 
by the formation of buds; 

Propagation by the formation of buds (Gemmatio) is 
essentially distinguished from propagation by division in 
the fact that the two organisms thus produced by budding 
are not of equal age, and therefore at first are not of equal 
value, as they are in the case of division. In division we 


cannot clearly distinguish either of the two newly produced | P 


individuals as the parental, that is, as the producer, be- 
cause, in fact, both have an equal share in the composition 
of the original parental individual. If, on the other hand, 
an organism sends out a bud, then the latter is the child of 
the former. The two individuals are of unequal size and 
of unequal form. If, for instance, a cell propagates itself 
by the formation of buds, we do not see the cell fall into 
two equal halves, but there appears at'one point of it a pro- 
tuberance, which becomes larger and larger, more or less 
separates itself from the parental cell, and then grows 
independently. In like manner we observe in the budding 
of g plant or animal that a small local growth arises; on a 
part of the mature individual, which growth - becomes 
larger and larger, and likewise more or less separates itself 
from the parental organism by an independence in its 
growth, The bud, after it has attained a certain size, may 
either completely separate itself from the parental indi- 
vidual, or it may remain connected with it and form a 
atock or colony, whilst at the same time its life may be 
quite independent of that of its parent. While the growth. 
which starts the propagation, in the case of self-division, is 
a total one affecting the whole body, it is in the formation 
of buds only partial, affecting merely a portion of the 
parental organism, 
produced individual which remains so long most directly 
connected wiih the parental organism, and which proceeds 
from it—retaine the essential qualities and the original 
tendency of development of its parent. 


Toe DEATH or Nero. — Nero wandered out into. the 
streets of Rome, knocked at the doors of friends; none 
would answer or let him in. Hecame back to his bedroom, 
called for Spicillus the gladiator to kill him, but Spicillus 
was gone, ‘‘ What!” said he to Epaphroditus, his Secre- 
tary, who had now joined him, .‘‘ have I neither friend nor 
foe ?” and he rushed out again to throw himself into the 
Tiber ; but his courage failing him, and his reason growing 
clear once more in the face of appalling calamity, he 
wished for some quiet place where he might consider his 
strange and sudden position, and collect his thoughts for 
death. With his head muffled up, and covering his face 
with a handkerchief, dressed only in a tunic, with an old 
soiled cloak thrown over his shoulder, he trudged along 
barefoot inthe gloom of the early twilight, accompanied by 
Phaon, Sporus, and Epaphroditus, As these four slunk out 
of the Nomentane gate together like common wayfaring 
men, they could hear the soldiers in the Praetorian camp on 
their right cursing Nero the beast, and hailing Galba as 
Father of his country, ‘They are in pursuit. of Nero, ” 
said a man as he passed them. “Any news in the city 
about Nero, ” asked another. There was no time to spare. 


They found him 2 broken-down horse, which he mounted,‘ 


. and they hurried on. At last they reached the villa of 


Phaon, parched with thirst; the Emperor lapped up some 


water with his hands from a running tank, with:the bitter 
jest, ‘This is Nero's diluted water;” He crept quietly into 
the house on all-foura through a holé- in‘the wall, and threw 
himself on the first mattress, prostrate with hunger, misery, 
and fatigue.: Then he ordered a grave’ to be dug: before 
his eyea, for he refused to fiy.: He:-hade: them ‘to pave 
the pit with marble, and, weeping theatrically, he prepared, 


But here, also, the bud—the newly- 


surrounded by his only remaining friends, to play his last 
act. ‘‘ What an artist is now about to perish!” he ex- 
claimed, but ere the words had left his lips a dispatch from 
Rome arrived, which he snatched out of Phaon’s hands, 
He read it and shuddered. He had been condemned bythe 
Senate to be beaten to death, and dragged by the heels, and 
flung into the Tiber. Seizing two daggers he felt their 
points. Greek verses occurred to him, and he began to re- 
cite.. He begged Sporus to set up a wail for him—-to kil] 
him—to kill himself first. At this moment the tramping 
of horses and clash of armed men were heard below, He 
broke out in a verse from the Ziad: ‘The noiseof swift- 
heeled steeds assail my ear.” In another moment he 
would be taken alive. ‘‘Come then, courage man!” Le 
cried, and feebly pushed the point of the dagger into his 
throat. But his nerve was gone, and Epaphroditus came to 
his help and pressed it home. The guards burst in and 
would have seized him. ‘‘Is this your fidelity ?” he mur- 
mured, and expired, with staring eyes to the terror of all 
who beheld him. It was his last pose, ‘and, as the end of 
such a life, it could not have been outdone. ‘Is this your 
fidelity ?” ‘‘Hehad never made a better comic hit,” writes 
M. Renan. ‘Nero uttering a melancholy plaint over the 
wickedness of the age, and the disappearance of good faith 
and virtue! Let us applaud! as the drama is ended and 
the curtain falls. Once in history, O Nature, with a thou- 
sand masks, thou hast had.the wit to find an actor worthy of 
such a role!”—Good Words. 


a 
The Ethies of Religion.—Continued. 
BY W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 


And Seneca says the same thing, with still more 
reason in his day and country: “ What else is this 
appeal to the precedent of the gods for, but to 
inflame our lusts, and to furnish license and excuse 
for the corrupt act under the divine protection ?” 
And again, of the character of Jupiter as described 
in the popular legends: “ This has led tono. other 
result than to deprive sin of its shame in man’s eyes, 
by showing him the god no better than himself.” In 
Imperial Rome, the sink of all nations, it was not 
uncommon to find “ the intending sinner addressing 
to the deified vice which he contemplated a prayer 
for the success of hisdesign; the adulteress imploring 
of Venus the favors of her paramour; . . . the 
thief praying to Hermes Dolios for gid in his enter- 
prise, or offering up to him the first-fruits of his 
lunder; . . . youths entreating Hercules to 
expedite the death of a rich uncle” (Worth British 
Review, 1867, p. 284). i 

When we reflect that criminal deities were wor- 
shiped all over the empire, we cannot but wonder 
that any good people were left; that man could still 
be holy, although every god was vile. Yet this was 
cadoubiediy the oase; the social forces worked 
steadily on wherever there was peace and a settled 
government and municipal freedom; and the wicked 
stories of theologians were somehow explained away 
and disregarded. If men were no better than their 
religions, the world would be a hell indeed. 

It is very important, however, to consider what 
really ought to be done in the case of stories like 
these. hen the poet sings that Zeus kicked 
Hephaistos out of heaven for trying to help his 
mother, Plato says that this fiction must be sup- 
pressed by law. We cannot follow him there, for 
since his time we have had too much of trying to 
suppress false doctrines by law. Plato thinks it 
quite obviously clear that God cannot produce evil, 
and he would stop everybody’s mouth who ventured 
to say that he can. But in regard to the doctrine 
itself, we can only ask, “Is it true?” And that is a 
question to be settled by evidence. Did Zeus com- 
mit this crime, or did he not? We must ask the 
apologists, the reconcilers of religion and science, 
what evidence they can produce to prove that Zeus 
kicked Hephaistos out of heaven. That a doctrine 
may lead to immoral consequences is no reason for 
disbelieving it. But whether the doctrine were true 


or false, one thing does clearly follow from its moral 
character; namely, this, that if Zeus behaved as he is 
said to have behaved he ought not to be worshiped. 
To those who complain of his violence and injustice, 
it is no answer to say that the divine attributes are 
far above human comprehension, that the ways of 
Zeus are not our ways, neither are his thoughts our 
thoughts. If he is to be worshiped, he must do 
something vaster and nobler and greater than good 
men do, but it must be like what they do in its good- 
ness, His actions must not be merely a magnified 
copy of what bad men do. So soon‘as they are thus 
represented, morality has something to say. Not 
indeed about the fact; for it is riot conscience, but 
reason, that has to judge matters of fact ; but about 
the worship of a character so represented. If there 
really is good evidence that Zeus kicked Hephaistos 
out of heaven, and seduced Alkmene by a mean 
trick, say so by all means; but say also that it is 
wrong to salute his priests or to make offerings in 
his temple. ` : he i 

-. When men do their duty in this respect, morality 
has a very curious indirect effect on the religious doc- 
trine itself. As soon as the offerings become less 
frequent, the evidence for the doctrine begins to fade 
away; the process of theological interpretation grad- 
ually brings out the true inner meaning of it, that. 
Zeus did not kick Hephaistos out of heaven, and did 
not seduce Alkmene, ; 


Is this a merely theoretical discussion about far- 
away things? Let us come back for a moment to 
our own time and country, and think whether there 
can be any lesson for us in this refusal of common- 
sense morality to worship a deity whose actions are a 
magnified copy of what bad men do, There are 
three doctrines which find very wide acceptance 
among our countrymen at the present day : the doc- 
trines of original sin, of a vicarious sacrifice, and of 
eternal punishments. We are not concerned with 
any. refined evaporations of these doctrines which are 
exhaled by courtly theologians, but with the naked 
statements which are put into the minds of children 
and of ignorant people, which are taught broadcast 
and without shame in denominationalschools.. Father 
Faber, good soul, persuaded himself that after all 
only a very few people would be really damned, and 
Father Oxenham gives one the impression that it will 
not hurt even them very much. But one learns the 
practical teaching of the Church from such books as 
“A Glimpse of Hell,” where a child is described as 
thrown between the bars upon the burning coals, 
there to writhe for ever. ‘The masses do not get the 
elegant emascnlations of Father Faber and Father 
Oxenham; they get “a Glimpse of Hell.” 

Now to condemn all mankind for the sin of Adam 
and Eve ; to let the innocent suffer for the guilty ; 
to keep any one alive in torture for ever and ever : 
these actions are simply magnified copies of what bad 
men do. No juggling with “divine justice and 
mercy ” can make them anythingelse. This must be 
said to all kinds and conditions of men: that if God 
holds all mankind guilty for the sin of Adam; if he 
has visited upon the innocent the punishinent of the 
guilty; if he ig to torture any single soul for ever, 
then it is wrong to worship him. 

But there is something to be said also to those who 
think that religious beliefs are not indeed true, but 
are useful for the masses; who deprecate any open 
and public argument against them, and think that all- 
skeptical books should be published at a high price; 
who go to church, not because they approve of it 
themselves, but to set an example to the servants. 
Let us ask them to ponder the words of Plate, who, 
like them, thought that all these tales of the gods 
were fables, but still fables which might be useful to 
amuse children with: ‘ We ought to esteem it of the 
greatest importance that the fictions which children 
first hear should be adapted in the most perfect man- 
ner to the promotion of virtue.” Tf we grant to you 
that it is good for poor people and children to believe ` 
some of these fictions, is it not better, at least, that 
they should believe those which are adapted to the 
promotion of virtue? Now, the stories which you 
send your servants and children to hear are adapted 
to the promotion of vice. So far as the remedy 1s in 
your own hands, you are bound to apply it; stop 
your voluntary subscriptions and the moral support 
of your presence from any place where the criminal 
doctrines are taught. You will find more men and | 
better men to preach that which is agreeable to their 
conscience, than to thunder out doctrines under which 
their minds are always uneasy, and which only a 
continual self-deception can keep them from feeling 
to be wicked. 

Let us now go on to inquire what morality has to 
say in the matter of religious ministrations, the ofti- 
cial acts and the general influence of a priesthood. 
This question seems to me a more difficult one than 
the former ; at any rate it is not so easy to find gen- | 
eral principles which are at once simple in their nature 
and clear to the conscience of any man who honestly 
considers them. One such principle, indeed, there is, 
which can hardly be stated in a Protestant country 
without meeting with a cordial reponse; being indeed 
that characteristic of our race which made the Refor- 
mation a necessity, and became the soul of the Protest- 
ant movement. I mean the principle which forbids 
the priest to come between a man and his conscience. 
Ifit be true, as our daily experience teaches us, that the 
moral sense gains in clearness and power by exercise, 
by the constant endeavor to find out and. to see for 
ourselves what is right and what is wrong, it must 
be nothing short of a moral suicide to delegate our . 
conscience to another man. It is true that when we 
are in difficulties, and do not altogether see our way, 
we quite rightly seek counse] and advice of some 
friend who has more experience, more wisdom begot 
by it, more devotion to the right than ourselves, and 
who, not being involved in the difficulties which 
encompass fis, may more easily see the way out of 
them. But such counsel does not and ought not to 
take the place of our private judgment; on the con- 
trary, among wise. men it is asked and given for the - 

urpose of helping and supporting private judgment. 
i should go to my friend, not that he may tell me 
what to-do, but that he may help me to see what is 
right, i 

Now: as we all know, there is a priesthood whose 
influence ia not to be made light of, even in our own 
land, which claims to do two things: to declare with 
infallible authority what is right and what is wrong, 
and to take away the guilt of the sinner after con- 
fession has been made to it. The second of these 
claims we shall come back upon in connection with 
another part of. the subject. But that claim is one 
which, as it seems to me, ought to condemn the 
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priesthood making it in the eyes of every conscien- 
tious man. We must take care to keep this question 
to itself, and not to let it be confused with quite 
different ones. The priesthood in question, as we 
all know; has taught that as right which is not right, 
and has condemned as wrong some of the holiest 
duties of mankind. But this is not what we are 
here concerned with. Let us put an ideal case of a 
priesthood which, as a matter of fact, taught a 
morality agreeing with the healthy conscience of all 
men at a given time, but which, nevertheless, taught 
this as an infallible revelation. The tendency of 
such teaching, if really accepted, would be to de- 
stroy morality altogether, for it is of the very 
essence of the moral sense.that it is a common per- 
ception by men of what is good for man. It arises, 
not in one man’s mind by a flash of genius or a 
transport of ecstasy, but in all men’s minds, as the 
fruit of their necessary intercourse and united labor 
for a common object, When an infallible authority 
is set up, the voice of this natural human conscience 
must be hushed and schooled, and made to speak the 
words of a formula. Obedience becomes the whole 
duty of man; and the notion of right is attached to 
a lifeless code of rules, instead of being the inform- 
ing character of a nation. The natural consequence 
is that it fades gradually out, and ends by disappear- 
ing altogether. I am not describing a purely con- 
jectural state of things, but an effect which has 
actually been produced at various times and in con- 
siderable populations by the influence of the Catholic 
Church. It is true that we cannot find an actually 
crucial instance of a pure morality taught as an 
infallible revelation, and so in time ceasing to be 
morality for that reason alone. There are two cir- 
cumstances which prevent this. One is that the 
Catholic priesthood has always, practically, taught 
an imperfect morality, and that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the effects of precepts which are 
wrong in themselves and precepts which are only 
wrong because of the manner in which they are 
enforced. The other circumstance is that the priest- 
hood has very rarely found a population willing to 
place itself completely and absolutely under priestly 
control, Men must live together and work for com- 
mon objects even in priest-ridden -countries; and 
those conditions which, in the course of ages, have 
been able to create the moral sense, cannot fail in 
some degree to recall it to men’s minds and gradu- 
ally to reinforce it. Thus it comes about that a 
great and increasing portion of life breaks free from 
priestly influences, and is governed upon right and 
rational grounds. The goodness of men shows itself 
in time more powerful than the wickedness of some 
of their religions. 


The practical inference is, then, that we ought to 


do all in our power to restrain and diminish the 


influence of any priesthood which claims to rule con- 
sciences. But when we attempt to go beyond this 
plain Protestant principle, we find that the question 
is one of history and politics. The question which 
we want to ask ourselves, “Is it right to support 
this or that priesthood?” can only be answered by 
this other question, “ What has it done or got 
done ?” 

In asking this question, we must bear in mind 
that the word priesthood, as we have used it hith- 
erto, has a very wide meaning, namely, it means 
any body of men who perform special ceremonies in 
the name of religion; a ceremony being an act which 
is prescribed by religion to that body of men, but 
not on account of its intrinsic rightness or wrong- 
ness. It includes, therefore, not only the priests of 
Catholicism, or of the Obi rites, who lay claim to a 
magical character and powers, but the more familiar 
clergymen or ministers of Protestant denominations, 
and the members of monastic orders. But there is a 
considerable differénce, pointed out by Hume, be- 
tween a priest, who lays claim to a magical character 
and powers, and a clergyman, in the English sense, 
as it was understood in Wume’s day, whose office was 
to remind people of their duties every Sunday, and 
to represent a certain standard of culture in remote 
country districts. It will, perhaps, conduce to clear- 
ness if we use the word priest exclusively in the first 
sense. : 

There is another confusion which we must en- 
deavor to avoid if we would really get at the truth 
of this matter. When one ventures to doubt 
whether the Catholic clergy has really been an un- 
mixed blessing to Europe, one is generally met b 
the reply, “ You cannot find any fault with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” Now, it would be too much to 
say that this has nothing to do with the question we 
were proposing to ask, for there is a sense in which 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Catholic clergy 
have something to do with each other. The Sermon 


on the Mount is admitted on all hands to be the. 


best and most precious thing that Christianity has 
offered to the world; and it cannot be doubted that 
the Catholic clergy of East and West were the only 
spokesmen of Christianity until the Reformation, 
and are the spokesmen of the vast majority of Chris- 
tians at this moment. But it must surely be un- 
necessary to say, in a Protestant country, that the 
Catholic Church and the Gospel are two very differ- 
ent things, The moral teaching of Christ, as partly 
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back to such a remote period in the history of every 


preserved in the first three gospels, or-—which is the 
same thing—the moral teaching of the great Rabbi 
Hillel, as partly preserved in the Pirké Aboth, is the 
expression of the conscience of a people who had 
fought long and heroically for their national exist- 
ence. In that terrible conflict they had Jearned the 
supreme and overwhelming importance of conduct; 
the necessity, for those who would survive, of fight- 
ing manfully for their lives and making a stand 
against the hostile powers around; the weakness and 
uselessness of solitary and selfish efforts; the neces- 
sity for a man who would be a man to lose his poor 
single personality in the being of a greater and! 
nobler combatant—the nation. And they said all 
this, after their fashion of short and potent sayings, | 
perhaps better than any other men have said it be- 
fore or since. “If I am not for myself,” said the | 
great Hillel, “who is for me? And if I am only for; 
myself, where is the use of me? And if not now, | 
when?” It would-be hard to find a more striking 
contrast than exists between the sturdy, unselfish 
independence of this saying, and the abject and self- 
ish servility of the -priest-ridden claimant of the 
skies. It was this heroic people that produced the 
morality of the Sermon on the Mount. But it was 
not they whe produced the priests and the dogmas 
of Catholicism. Shaven crowns, linen vestments, 
and the claim to priestly rule over consciences— 
these were dwellers on the banks of the Nile. The 
gospel indeed came out of Judea, but the Church 
and her dogmas came out of Egypt. Not, as it is 
written, “Out of Egypt have I called my son,” but, 
“Out of Egypt have I called my daughter.” St. 


The Hindoos were also noted for their explorations 
in the limitless fields of the universe, and here they 
exhibited marks of their contemplative mind. The 
ancient Chaldeans were attentive students of astron: 
omy. The study of the stars was the basis of 
their religion and their worship. The learned priest- 
hood of that country ascended to the tops of their 


highest mountains, where they offered sacrifices to. 


the heavenly bodies and rendered thereto the most 
devout service. 
intimate connection with a study of the sun, moon, 
and stars. nn te. ae 

The Chinese, in their early studies in astronomy, 
celebrated the epoch of the solstice, having invented 
a sphere representing the yault of the starry heav- 
ens, and divided it intg. sections. They were 
acquainted with the use of the dial, and measured 


time by the aid: of the clepsydra. They manufac-, 


tured astronomical instruments for various purposes, 


jand calculated eclipses with. remarkable accuracy ; 
and this some two thousand years before our era.: 


The Greeks obtained from the more ancient nations 
the knowledge of astrchomy. It is claimed of 
Pythagoras that he taught that the sun was the real 
centre of the heavenly bodies, and that the earth and 
planets revolved around jt. This anticipation of the 
discoveries of Coperniéus—which seem later to 
have been lost—points him out as one of the greatest 
minds that ever lived. 


. The later Greek astronomers nearly rejected many. 


of the vague speculations of older times, but proved 
themselyes careful cbservers of their times and, ‘as 
has truthfully been observed, made astronomy wor- 


Gregory of Nazianzum remarks with wonder that 
Egypt, having so lately worshiped bulls, goats, and 
crocodiles, was now teaching the world the worship 
of the Trinity in its truest form.* Poor, simple 
St. Gregory! it was not that Egypt had risen higher, 
but that the world had sunk lower. The empire, 
which in the time of Augustus had dreaded, and 
with reason, the corrupting influence of Egyptian 
superstitions, was now eaten up by them, and rapidly 
rotting away. 

Then, when we ask what has been the influence of 
the Catholic clergy upon European nations, we are 
not inguiring about the results of accepting the 
morality of the Sermon on the Mount; we are in- 
quiring into the effect of attaching an Egyptian 
priesthood, which teaches Egyptian dogmas, to the 
life and sayings of a Jewish prophet. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
BY D. M, B. 
Introduction. 

Astronomy is the most ancient of the physical sci- 
ences, and may beregarded as the basis of all the other 
branches of science. It embraces the study of all of 
the universe that is visible, including the planet we 
inhabit. It isthe grandest of all the sciences, and the 
most elevating in character to the human mind. Its ori- 


‘gin among the ancients is lost in antiquity. The rising 


and setting, as well as other motions of the heavenly 
bodies early attracted the attention of man. They 
were greatly revered by the inhabitants of earth, 
and the sun and moon as well as some of the most 
brilliant stars were worshiped and prayed to as con- 
trolling the destinies of the human family. 

Of course, crude and erroneous ideas were the 
first entertained by the unlearned ancients, and it was 
only the observation and experience of centuries 
that enabled them to approximate the truth as to the 
sizes, distances, and forms of the heavenly bodies, as 
well as to the form of our own earth. The idea 
entertained for thousands of years was, that the earth 
was. the center of the universe and much the largest 
body in it; that it was a vast extent of country, 
undulating but flat; that it was stationary, and that 
the sun, moon, and stars passed around it every 
twenty-four hours. But with increased knowledge 
and attentive observation these mistakes were, in 
time, removed, and more truthful conclusions arrived 
at. Iu the words of Laplace : 

“The spectacle of the firmament must have taken 
the attention of primitive man, especially in countries 
where the serenity of the air lent to the observation of 
In the pursuit of agriculture he must 
have needed to know.the various seasons and to be 
able to prognosticate their recurrence. He would 
soon have discovered that the rising and setting of 
the principal stars at the moment of their plunging 
within the solar rays or of their emerging therefrom 
facilitated him in his purpose. Thus it is that we 
find the traces of astronomical observations dating 


nation. ” 

Some nations, have distinguished themselves more 
than others in astronomical investigations. The Chi- 
nese, Egyptians, and the Babylonians were distin- 
guished for their proficiency in this grand study. 


* See Sharpe, ae Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Chris- 
tianity,” p. 114; j f 


thy the name of science. From the Greek school of 
the astral science has descended many of the views 
upon the subject that are current in our own ‘time. 
Were it not, however, for the almost total absence 
of a historic record, we could, doubtless, trace back 
to the ancient Chaldeans many of the views enter- 


tained by scholars in the present age of the world. 


On the plains of Chaldea the zodiac was mapped out 
and the constellations named many hundred years 
before the commencement of critical observations 
took place; and when these marked an advanced stage 
of development among the eminent Grecian astron- 
omers, it must be admitted that Hipparchus held 
an eminent position. Indeed, he has been called the 
father of this science. His observations of the heay- 
enly bodies were more accurate than those of any of his 
predecessors. He determined the laws of the appa- 
rent motion of the planets and prepared tables by 
which these motions could be calculated. He has 
been credited with being the first propounder of the 
theory of epicyclic motions of the planets, commonly 
called after the name of the celebrated Ptolemy of 
Alexandria, who lived some three centuries later. 


Among the ancient nations, the Hebrews seemed — 
to have the least knowledge of the grand science of - 
They paid little or no. 


astronomy of any nation. 
attention to its study, and from their history and 
literature we learn they were extremely ignorant 
upon the subject. In. what are called their sacred 
writings, scarcely a word is spoken which indicates 
that they had any acquaintance with the science of 
astronomy, save a few passages which occur-in Job, 
which book is acknowledged not to be of Hebrew ori- 
gin, but is believed by many to have been borrowed 
from Chaldea by the Jews, The allusions therein made 
to the heavenly bodies are among the grandest in the 
entire Bible. In other branches of education, it is 
only fair to observe, they were also far behind other 


nations which surrounded them. In marauding war- ` 


fare and internal contentions, they were perhaps 


adepts, but in the study of the sciences they did not 


distinguish themselves. l 
In the progress that from century to century has 


been made in the knowledge that men have possessed . 
| of the starry universe, the various stages of develop- 


ment may very properly be divided into three 
schools or systems, 1. What is called the Ptolemaic 
system, though which more properly should be attrib- 


uted to Hipparchus, who lived three. centuries - 
In this system the earth was held to be’ 

stationary, as has been observed, with the sun, moon, `` 
planets, and stars revolving around it; 2. The Co-*: 
pernican system, which teaches that the sun is’ the 


earlier, 


center of the solar system, and that its planets arid’ 
stars course around it, revolving also upon their own 
axes, ly 
the theologies of ancient times, and opened’ the 


door for the establishment of ‘true science or demon-, 
strated fact in place of dogmas and superstition;. 3. _ 
The Newtonian system, taught by Sir Isaac Newton, . 


who lived in the seventeenth century, in which all 


This system effectually struck a death blow to 


The religion. of Zoroaster had an | 


the celestial motions are explained by the one law of ` 


universal gravitation. Some more modern scientists 


disagree with Newton as to gravitation being the, _ 


sole cause of. the motion of the heavenly bodies.. 


Doubtless the other forces inherent.in the universe, . 


light, heat, magnetism, attraction, repulsion, etc., 


play their part also in the grand machinery. of, the...; 


countless starry worlds on high... - : 


: . 


Previous to entering into-the consideration: of the. 
study of astronomy: proper, the. three systems -here . 
indicated will be taken up and -briefly examined ‘in:..’ 
the order. here given... It: is probable: :that.-in:-no i- 


science which man . has investigated has the steady - 
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progress of the race. been more correctly marked 
_ from age.to age than in the science under considera- 
_ tion.” p., * 

When an observer views the starry. hosts on a 
clear night, he notices. that the heavenly bodies move 
from hour to hour. By observing from month to 

month, and from year to year, he will perceive that 
material changes in location have been made. By 

_ combining the observations thus made, he naturally 
enough adopts the Ptolemaic theory. The passage 
then to the Copernican system is not dificult. When 
the facts are presented to the mind, the transit is 
perfectly easy. It consists in showing that certain 
oscillations, common alike to the sun and planets, are 
due to the revolutions of the earth around the sun, 
and that the apparent revolutions of the celestial 
spheres arise from the rotation of the earth on its 
own axis. ‘The laws of the motions of the planets, as 
perfected by Kepler and Newton, will be duly pre- 
sented as we proceed in our investigations. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 
p NO. VI ; : 

My Drar Reapers: I do not wish to detain 
you too long with my recital about my brother Jah 
and myself getting up a universe full of matter 
from the great expanse of nothing. My object is 
only to give you as comprehensive an idea of the 
dificult process as is possible under the cireum- 
stances. Let me tell you, then, that after making 
the third grand journey to the confines of space, 
through which we darted like rays of light, travel- 
ing hundreds of thousands of miles in a second, and 
loading up as before with the still attenuated mat- 
ter, which by our marvelous process we had suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing; and returning with the 
velocity of electricity to headquarters with the 
extensive samples, and putting our freight through 
the same wonderful process employed on the two 
former occasions, our labors were attended with the 
same or similar extraordinary results. We again 
produced a form of matter which, though still aerial, 
was some tenfold denser than before. From our 
previous experience this result was not unexpected, 
but we nevertheless rejoiced greatly. And Jah said 
to me: 

“Luce, we have succeeded beyond my most san- 

uine expectations. We have worked hard for a 
ong period of time; now let us take a good rest 
and talk over matters, and decide what we shall do 
next.” 

“ Very 
ject to ta 
enjoying ourselves I will give you my views about 
our future operations. T have been calculating the 
thing in my own mind, and have come to the con- 
clusion that we have now got our aerial fiuid or 
vapor to a consistency that will justify our begin- 
ning to gather it together in bodies or spheres. 
Thére is so much of this thin matter—and it extends 
beyond all extent, there is such a profundity of it 
in every direction—that I have concluded we can 
now begin to get up-a vast quantity of worlds, but 
of course they will have to be. great distances apart 
so as not to interfere with each other.” 

“How do you think, my dear Brother,” said Jah, 
“that we can get this thin form of matter we*have 
now made into a solid form so that it will answer for 
worlds suitable for living beings to dwell upon ?” 

“We will have to adopt,” said I, “a process by 
which we can concentrate thick air into spheres, 
keeping them suitable distances apart. Ithinkif we 
use the forces which we have gotten up in attracting 
this thin matter together, the masses thus aggregated 
will from the first be charged with an increased 
amount of those same forces, and the globes thus 
formed will assume motion and activity. Another 
thing has occupied my attention, and that is the get- 
ting up a diversity of kinds of matter. Now it is 
homogeneous—all alike—while it inherently possesses 
the ability or elements to produce varied forms and 
substances; and it is not yet accomplished, it is all 
one thing. . We must get up a great variety of sub- 
stances. We want gases, fluids, and solids. These 
we will-call primates or simple substances, and from 
these we can get up any quantity of compound and 
varied forms.” a 

“ Oh, Luce,” said Jah, “what a long head you have 
got, to be sure. When you put your studying cap 
on, you can jast think out grander projects and proc- 
esses than J have ever been able to conjure up. 
Your mind is deep and active. I could not get along 
in this grand enterprise without your valuable aid. 
But tell me, Brother, how do you. think we can 
succeed in getting up several different kinds of sub- 
stances from one general homogeneous aeriform-mass? 
and how can we make these combine so asto produce 
interminable compounds ?” ` PEENE 
` “Ah, Jah, leave that to me,? I answered, “ Those 
subtle forces which we havé'bfétight into existence, 
I see are ‘capable of producing. wonderful results. 
By manipulating them in an occult. and skilful man- 
ner, establishing polarities, positive and negative 


good, my brother,” said I. “Ido not ob- 
ing a rest with you ; and while we are 


influences, action and reaction, and currents within | 


currents, I believe the thing can be done.” - 

Thus did my brother and myself rest and talk. It 
flattered me, of course, when he complimented upon 
my shrewdness and deep thought, and if I am not 
mistaken I have maintained, with considerable credit 
these qualities to this day. ty 

After we had passed in repose the time that would 
be equal to a few weeks, we rolled up our sleeves 
and girded our loins—speaking after the manner of 
men—and we applied ourselves to the task before us. 
We spent several weeks in experimenting upon the 
feasibility of manipulating the subtle forces already 
alluded to, and creating centres or foci, which would 
gradually attract the surrounding aeriform mat- 
ter. We found that by concentrating .these subtle 
forces upon a given point, and by afterwards correl- 
lating them into attraction, that we could establish 
such a powerful magnet that the thin matter would 
be drawn thereto for hundreds and thousands of 
miles. Here was another great point gained. 

The next experiments consisted in getting up the 
fondamental primates, of which all forms of matter 
are compounded ; and. this was accomplished by such 
a dextrous use and manipulation of the subtle and 
invisible forces we bad at command that I presume 
I shall not be able to make the matter perfectly clear 
to your minds. Jt was not, however, until after the 
making of thousands of experiments that we succeed- 
ed in evolving hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, chlorine, 
carbon, sulphur, phosphorous, potassium, sodium, 
magnesium, aluminum, calcium, iodine, manganese, 
iron, lead, mercury, silver, gold, platinum, and all the 
other metals, common and rare, from the homoge- 
neous composite mass that before existed. And I 
may as well tell you that we did not fully succeed in 
achieving this until the fluid mass had been attracted 
together in a semi-solid state; and even then itrequired 
a great deal more of Jabor and attention than I have 
the patience to explain to you. 

The first necessity to be met was locating the cen- 
tres for suns, worlds, and constellations. To accom- 
plish this, Jah and I started out, and, by a system of 
measurement we had adopted, we laid out the vast 
territory before us into divisions of immense magni- 
tude, and in each we started a world, asun, a star, a 
system, or a constellation of suns and systems, accord- 
ing to dimensions. Having thus decided where to 
start our suns, worlds, and spheres, setting the pow- 
ers and forces into operation by which contiguous mat- 
ter was attracted, we prosecuted a very extensive cam- 
paign through the entire domain of boundless space, 
starting constellations, systems, suns, planets, moons, 
and satellites on every hand, in all possible direc- 
tions. This work was so important, and required 
such a vast amount of practical ability, that we 


deemed it best to go together; for you must know. 


that Brother Jah confessed to me that he did not 
feel able to accomplish the arduous task of sun and 
world making without my aid. I saw he felt decid- 
edly more sure of success when I was with him. It 
would, doubtless, be considered vain in me to tell 
you all the compliments he paid me during that long 
campaign. He praised me for my activity, for my 
quickness of apprehension and comprehension, for 
my great energy and industry,.for my practical tal- 
ent, for my refined judgment, and for my capability 
of overcoming all obstacles that might oppose us. 
Of course I paid him an equal number of compli- 
ments, and expatiated upon his devotion to the work 
in hand, his far-seeing penetration, his wonderful 
discernment, his ability to adapt means to ends, and 
his willingness to codperate with me in the extraor- 
dinary enterprise we had. undertaken. 
We did not literally go forth hand in hand, but we 
journeyed side by side, and toiled with a will, and 
heartily seconded each other’s efforts. Sometimes 
we failed to take the same view of things, and 
questions arose as to where we should locate a new sun, 
or at what point we should establish another system 
or an additional constellation; and not unfrequently 
we cgme to emphatic expressions of opinion. High 
words were indulged in on a few occasions; but, 
knowing my Brother’s irascible turn and his predis- 
position to dictation and authority, I usually gave 
way to him, and let him have his notions gratified 
without opposition. Even if I was sure he was head- 
strong and his judgment at fault, I was so much in 
favor of peace and quietness that I yielded gracefully, 
which I knew to be the wiser part.” In this way some 
conspicuous blunders were made in the size and loca- 
tion of suns and worlds. I feel confident, that if I 
had insisted on the execution of my plans, it would 
have been better for several of the solar systems and 
worlds. But I have always been for peace, and am yet. 
It is hardly necessary for me to tell you that this 
job of star-manufacturing and world-making was one 
of the most extensive contracts I°ever engaged in. 
‘We worked hard at it, and stuck to it early and late 
from year’s end to year’s end, from century to cen- 
tury, and from millennium to millennium. O dear! 
we worked so hard and got so wearied that it almost 
makes me tired now to think of it. And, lest m 
letter may weary you in a corresponding degree, I will 
close righ 


affectionate adieu. Your‘own > LUCIFER, 


Vulgarly called “Splitfoot,” 


t here, and bid you, for another week, an | 


Answers to Inguirers, 


J. H. G.—How are dog and cat skins tanned? 
Ans.—Dog and cat skins are tanned in the same 
manner as other skins, only they being small and 
thin it does not take so long for the tan to penetrate. 
If you want to tan them into leather, remove the fat 
and hair, and clean with lime-water, then with water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, so as to open the 
pores; then immerse in a bath of dissolved tannic 
acid, or an infusion of oak or hemlock bark. Let 
them remain in about a fortnight, then they may be 
dressed and grained. 


I.—What is Bismarck’s religious belief ? _Ans.— 
We learn from a German journalist of this city—a 
gentleman conversant with affairs in Prussia—that 
Bismarck is just such a Protestant as Lincoln was; 
that is, he is really an Infidel, but his position at the 
head of the Government compels him, from motives 
of policy, to keep his ideas upon religious subjects 
to himself. As the State policy of Prussia is closely 
allied to Protestantism in its opposition to the Papal 
power, Bismarck is generally considered a Protestant; 
but his opposition to Catholicism does not arise from 
any love of Protestantism, but simply from a desire 


to keep the power of the State above and superior to 


the power of any and every Church, . 


J. D. R.—A dispute has arisen among a party of 
young men as to who killed Jesus Christ. Some of 
the party contend that it was the Jews, and some 
that it was the Romans. We leave it to you. 
Please answer, and oblige a constant reader of Tux 
TRUTH XEEKER. -Ans.—The Romans were rulers in 
Jerusalem at the date referred to, and, as the Jews 
had not the power to condemn persons to death, it, 
of course, was the Roman governor who sentenced 
Jesus to death, and it was Roman soldiers who exe- 
cuted him. They were Jews, however, who per- 
formed the mean part of informing upon Jesus and 
procuring his trial, conviction, and death, They 
were the Comstocks of the time, and performed the 
mean and ignominious part of spies, detectives, and 
informers—that is, of course, if the events ever 
occurred, 


Senrca.—Does joining the United States army 
make one a citizersof, the United States? Ans.— 
No. Any adult foreigner whose native country is 
at peace with the United States may become a natn- 
ralized citizen only upon the following conditions: 
1. Provided, after three years’ residence in the 
United States, he shall declare his intention to that 
effect (according to a form provided by law); 2. Pro- 
vided he shall have resided one year within the 
State where the court is held to which he makes his 
application; 8. Provided he shall have sustained a 
good moral character up to the time of his admis- 
sion; 4. Provided he shall have satisfied the court, 
and declared on oath, that, during the three years 
prior to his application, it was his real intention to 
become a citizen and to uphold the laws and Consti- 
tution of the United States. In becoming a citizen 
he must renounce all allegiance forever to his native 
country, and also every title or order of nobility, if 
he have any. 


N. §.—1. Did Col. Ingersoll have an attendance 
at. his lecture in Gilmore’s Garden of less than 200? 
and if.so, what was the reason? Ans.—The attend- 
ance at Ingersoll’s lecture in Gilmore’s Garden was 
alittle over three hundred. The reasons for this 
slim attendance were many. The night was very 
inclement, cold and wet, and Gilmore’s Garden is a 
large, barn-like structure, formerly used for a circus. 
People don’t care to sit in a cold, comfortless build- 
ing on a stormy night to hear even so eloquent a 
speaker as Col. Ingersoll. When he lectured in 
Chickering Hall every seat was full, and even the 
standing room was all occupied, and hundreds were 
turned away, unable to gain admittance. 2. Is 
Girard College run in the interest of the Church 
now? and if so, how long has it been so? Ans.— 
Within the past few years the Church has gained 
suck an ascendancy over the management of Girard 
College that the express stipulations made in the 
will of Girard have been violated, and now a chapel 
is being built on the college grounds. Girard tried to 
establish an Infidel college, and donated five or six 
millions of dollars for that purpose, but the Chris- 
tians, knowing that their religion cannot live unless 
it is drilled into its professors by constant teaching, 
have seized on the college, and henceforth the 
students of that institution will have to learn from 
their arithmetic that two units and one unit are 
three units, and, at the same time, learn from their 
Bible that two gods and one god are but one god. As 
it now stands, Girard College is a monument to the 
nobleness of an Infidel and the perfidy of the Chris- 
tians. It is to be hoped that the students of that 
institution will not imbibe the spirit of moral recti- 
tude exhibited by its managers in converting it from 
its original purpose. 


KINSFOLK, friends and dead ones salute who, far-traveled, 
returns home safe—so the good deeds done welcome him 


| Who, going from this world, enters the other, 
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The first fact that is conspicuous in the history of 
the early Church is the rise and prevalence of heresy. 
Bossuet, two hundred years ago, published his great 
work called “The Variations of Protestantism,” the 
argument of which rests upon the simple fact that 
Protestantism was merely a group of sects, not 
merely divided against each other in opinion, but 

itted against each other in war. To the mind of 

ossuet, to the mind of the Roman Catholic and of 
a great many people who are not Roman Catholics, 
the argument was conclusive. Here was a preat 
religion split into feuds and factions. How is it to- 
day? According to the last authentic record, there 
are in England ninety-nine different persuasions, 
exclusive of twelve kinds of Baptists and thirteen 
kinds of Wesleyan Methodists, making in ail one 
hundred and twenty-four sects, supporting among 
them all twenty thousand places of worship, churches 
and chapels. A minister of the free kirk in Scot- 
land is said to have offered the prayer that his peo- 
ple might be baptised into “the gospel of disrup- 
tion.” Now, it is not, I repeat, merely because there 
are so many schools of thought; it is not merely 
that there are so many distinctions in criticism; it is 
not merely that in studying the truth people come 


The Radical Pulpit. 


The Sectarian Spirit. 
A SERMON BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


The subject of my discourse this morning is the 
sectarian spirit. I wish you to carefully distinguish 
between sectarianism and the spirit of sectarianism. 
They are very different things. There is no special 
harm, or need be none, in sectarianism. Sectarianism 
means merely a division of opinion upon subjects 
where opinion is open. It comes with freedom of 
thought. We find it in every department of phi- 
losophy, in the region of science and of history. 
There are schools of art, of painting, of sculpture, 
of architecture. Those schools are properly sects, 
aiming to educate people in the peculiar views of 
culture which the men of-the school represent. Sec- 
tarianism, therefore, meaning simply difference of 
opinion, difference in the interpretation of facts or 
in the proportions of knowledge, does not necessa- 
rily imply evil feeling or intention. Nay, the opin- 
ions may be warmly held and vigorously professed, 
with the spirit of conviction, with very intense 
emotion, and still no harm may exist. So long as 
it is remembered that the object of pursuit is truth 
and truth only; so long as there is no conflict for 
party triumph but simply a zeal for the prevalence 
of knowledge, the sects may respect one another in 
the attainment of a common object. 

The sectarian spirit is another thing. This has 
not ceased to prevail in philosophy, in science, even 
in history; and wherever it does prevail it is an 
unmixed evil; for the sectarian spirit is the spirit of 
strife, bitterness, partisan envy, and jealousy; it is 
the spirit of mutual conflict. It leads directly to 
persecution; it ends usually in violence. Still, all 
over the domain of human inquiry the sectarian 
spirit is rapidly passing away. It is rebuked in the 
scientific world. It is under reprobation in the phil- 
osophical world; now, almost everywhere, men of 
ability and character may pursue truth in the spirit 
of truth, may hold their convictions with warmth of 
feeling, may advocate them with intensity of expres- 
sion, always remembering that their view is not 
the only view, that however well founded and 
important it may seem to them, other views may 
seem equally reasonable and essential to other 
people. ; uae 

- But ‘in the department of religion, sectarianism 
still holds its own and is always associated with the 
sectarian spirit. Where sectarianism prevails, there 
the evil of sectarianism prevails, over the extent of 
the religious world, in Christendom and out of it; 
the saints fight each other. And it is this spirit of 
contention, of antagonism deepening into hate, which 
drops the one bitter drop of gall into the cup of sec- 
tarian division, and makes it a fatal poison. I say 
everywhere, I say from first to last, from centre to 
circumference, sectarianism and the secta.ian spirit 
go hand in hand with religion; and the object that 
honest and right-minded men ought to have in view 
is the separation of those two things, the exorcising 
of the sectarian spirit from sectarianism. 

It began very early. In the earliest period of the 
Christian Church we see it; in the quarrel, for that is , 
the only word that describes it, between Paul and | world. Can we afford this? 

Peter which Paul describes in one of his letters, and | See the evil effect of the sectarian spirit on edu- 
describes with so much heat, with so much expressed | cation. We are told on responsible authority that 
and suppressed passion that we cannot doubt thatjin the United States there are three hundred and 
even then, between two men who were apostles, the | sixty colleges, not one of them thoroughly accoutred 
rancor of the sectarian spirit had struck root. Forj|or equipped, all poorly officered, poorly provided 
what did these men dispute about? Not about a| with the material of study, poorly organized; when 
matter of opinion, but upon a matter in which, as|the same amount of money onl: maintain one hun- 
they thought, the veracity of God himself was impli-| dred first-class universities in different parts of the 
cated. Peter took the ground that the revelation | country for the thorough education of men and 
of the kingdom, in which the divine promise was|women. -Why this waste of money? Why this 
conveyed, was given to the Jews only, simply to the| waste of brain? Why this squandering of educa- 
family of Israel; and to him it was an apostasy, aj-tional force? Simply because the sectarian spirit 
fatal heresy, a flying in the face of the divine revela- | demands it. These three hundred and sixty colleges 
tion, to extend the truth to outlying people. Paullare, each of them, under the direction of some 
took the opposite ground. To him the revelation|sect. No other sect may comein. They are “ feed- 
was an interior experience and not an outward fact. | ers” of a denomination, and they are made energetic 
Christ came to the soul and not to the person. It|as possible and kept useless, simply, that the denom- 
mattered not to him that men had listened to the| ination may be able to point to them as nurseries for 
voice of Christ. He had had spiritual communications | its children, 
from the risen Messiah, and the voice of his own} And yet, these are superficial objections, hardl 

private experience was as authoritative, in his judg- | worth speaking of. Of what moment the expendi- 
merit, as the spoken words of the Master. To him,|ture of a few thousands of dollars more or less? 
Peter’s narrowness and exclusiveness was a frank| We can, perhaps, afford men, we can possibly afford 
denial of the very essence of revelation. the men and the mind. But the sectarian spirit 

At this point, therefore, the division of opinion | drops the poison into the heart of truth itself, and 
became a dispute, a bitter altercation which separated | takes the passion for it away. The pursuit of truth, 
the two apostles finally and fatally, and left its mark}the one fine inspiration of noble minds, the thing 
upon the whole history of the Church for a hundred | that has become even fascinating to the best spirits, 
years. A spirit of rancor and quarrel I say. Paul|that is pervading the community, that is possessing 
says, “ When Peter came to Antioch I withstood him| men of science and philosophy, that is touching with 
to the face, because he was to blame.” And of|light and kindling with fire the best brains of the 
John and James and others who called themselves | modern world, is simply made impossible by the sec- 

illars of the Church because they had known Christ | tarian spirit. How impossible? Because, the moment 
in the flesh, he speaks contemptuously. Of those|a man is wedded to an opinion, wedded to it as a 
people who claim to be something, he says, I know | sacred treasure, the moment a man considers that his 
nothing at all, they. are nothing to me. So early as|belief is enjoined by sacred books, confirmed by 
this, then, back in the very beginning, the sectarian | miracles, communicated, by the Lord of Heaven, that 
spirit declared itself, in the very circle of the apostles, | moment a wall is built about his intellect and he can 


picture is disagreeable. This isa matter of necessity. 
People càn not think at all without differing; they 
can not think earnestly without disputing. But can 
not they differ without hating? Can they not seek 
the truth with the ardor of earnest minds without 
detesting one another? That is the question. 

The evils of the sectarian spirit have always been 
acknowledged; they lie upon the surface. Consider 
the costliness of it, the enormous expense of main- 
taining a half-dozen ministers where one is enough; 
of building three or four churches where one suffices 
and more than suffices to hold all who wish to wor- 
ship; of maintaining missionary boards, domestic 
and foreign, sending out apostles, preachers, colpor- 
ters with tracts for the purpose of converting peo- 
ple into peculiarities of dogma. Think of the enor- 
mous expense of covering a land with ecclesiastical 
institutions which represent division, disagreement, 
and animosity. Consider again the waste in men and 
in mind. Every sect at present maintains a great 
many more preachers, missionaries, and ‘officials than 
are required to do its work. Put the demand for 
the clergy at the highest possible mark, and there 
are about four times as many ministers in the mar- 
ket as are needed to do the actual work of religion. 
To support and fill the theological schools, to edu- 
eate young men for the ministry, to encourage men 
to enter the ministry, is simply subtracting from the 
active brain of the community men that are needed 
for business, needed in the service of science, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and art. We withdraw them from 
vital and vigorous uses and waste their time and 
mind in a service that does not need to be done, 
that had better not be performed. Consider the 
waste of mind that is accomplished in all this. These 
are living brains. These thin, bloodless, divinity 
students might be dropped upon the world and 
become men. You are simply subtracting from the 
amount of brains there is in society, and heaven 
knows there is little enough of it; at any rate, you 
are simply abstracting from it the very quality that 
is needed for doing the practical business of the 


to all these different classes of views, that such a 


read. no speculative books but such as defend his own 
opinion. He cannot look over the fence to study 
any outlying philosophies; he cannot appreciate 
any facts but those he considers himself to be facts, 
fiats of the Eternal; he cannot enjoy the book of 
science; chemistry is suspected and laid under the 
ban, aye, even matters of meat and drink are 
adjudged by the sectarian spirit and are pronounced 
upon as by a.divine authority! It is simply impossi- 
ble that the belief in a divine revelation as associa- 
ted with any church, identified with any créed, made 
cardinal with any religion, can exist in cordial com- 
panionship with the liberal pursuit of knowledge, 
because such belief sets tradition, conjecture, sur- 
mise, guess, above knowledge, and the word knowl- 
edge haa no intelligible significance. 

Hence it is that an able-bodied man, and such a 
man I know personally, who bought books of science, 
the treatises on modern philosophy, had them on his 
shelves, but never opened the covers. He was a 
Christian preacher. He was familiar with the books 
of his sect; he had the current theology on the 
shelves of his library. Sickness compelled him 
to leave his profession and he became a man at 
once. The theological books became worthless and 
were sent to the auctioneer. The scientific books 
were kept and studied for the first time. Thus it 
appears how fatal a disqualification this spirit must 
be to any earnestness or persistency in the pursuit 
of knowledge; it has Sean into a proverb, true in 
these days if never before, that knowledge, and 
knowledge alone, is power. a 

These are grave accusations, but there is a more 
serious and solemn charge than this to be brought 
against the sectarian spirit. It eo goodness; 
it abolishes charity; it takes away the faith that 
men should have in virtue; and this too is from the 
necessity of the case. For if the Christian believes 
that he and he only has a divine revelation ; that the 
truth has come to him supremely if not exclusively ; 
that his books are the sacred books and all others 
are profane, then he must believe that the man who 
does not accept his belief does not accept the truth, 
is in the bonds of error, is on the way to death. 
And believing that truth and truth alone saves, he is 
convinced that the unbeliever—the more sincere the 
more stubborn—is not in the way of salvation, and 
must be reclaimed from his delusions. Hence the 
melancholy condition of the religious press all over 
the country, a condition that is a reproach to intelli- 
gence and a scandal to charity. I undertake to say 
that I have never seen a religious paper of any 
denomination whatever that had the conscience to be 
fair to opponents, that ventured to be honest, that 
could be just, that was able to give its due to any 
form of hostile opinion, that could take a position of 
even ordinary kindness towards the heretic. | 

The organs of the Roman Catholic Church are 
necessarily unjust to the representatives of Protest- 
ant opinion. The organs of the different Protestant 
sects are inevitably unjust towards the rationalist, 
are inimical towards the scholars, suspicious of 
the inquirers, hard hearted towards the skeptics, 
doubters, disbelievers, and verbal Atheists. The’ 
are under a dispensation that bids them be ealend, 
Disengenuousness is an element of their piety. 
Detraction is an arrow in their quiver. Listen to the 
speech in regard to rationalists, materialists, “ Infi- 
dels,” as they are called, unbelievers, misbelievera, 
disbelievers, that is current im orthodox circles, not 
in all orthodox circles, but in the more intense cen- 
tres of the faith. I have heard, myself, from the lips 
of an orthodox preacher, that by the necessity of 
the case the disbeliever in a personal God must steal 
and lie; as if he were under a sort of moral compul- — 
sion to do it! The speaker could not say anything 
else, could not think otherwise than he spoke. 
Of course he believed what he asserted, He was 
honest and candid; but what a spirit it must be that 
can make an honest man conceive and utter a blas- 
phemy like that! For this was said not a year ago 
in my,own hearing, and said in the face of the fact 
that there are disbelievers in a personal God among 
ourselves, in our own community, in England, France, 
Italy, Germany, bearing the highest stamp of char- 
acter, men of consecrated lives, who devote them- 
selves with the full capacity of their conscience to 
the task of making the world better; men like Huxley, 
Herbert Spencer, Tyndall, who cannot confess any 
definition of Deity, who are yet irreproachable in 
their lives and spotless in their character. _ 

Such a saying as that which I have quoted is 
stated in open presence of the fact that the “religion 
of humanity,” as it is called, which makes a point of 
excluding the belief in a supernatural world and 
confines itself strictly.to the social arrangements of 
this world, is entertained by people who, ‘having re- 
jected Christianity altogether, are exérting a won- 
derful power over the working. classes, urging them 
to be honest, faithful, loyal, economical, considerate 
of théir fellow-men. The “religion of humanity.” 
claims as its peculiarity, that it makes men simple, 
disinterested, consecrated, and in the true sense, 
saintly. The sectarian spirit compels this unchari- 
tableness; and we never shall have done with it until 
the sectarian spirit is forever abolished. 

_ [rO BE CONTINVED. ] 


_ Religions Views of a Romish Priest. 


: Last. Will and Testament of Jean Meslier, 


CURATE OF THE ROMISH CHURCH IN FRANCE, WHOSE 
VIEWS UPON THEOLOGY WERE NOT PUBLISHED 
TO THE WORLD UNTIL AFTER HIS DEATH. 


Proof the Second.— Continued. 


With regard to the duration of the time of the 


public life of Jesus Christ, three months at most 
` could have elapsed from the moment of hig baptism 
by John to that of his death, if we are to believe 
what the first three evangelists have to say on, this 
head, assuming that he was then, as St. Duke has 
said, thirty years of age, and that he was born on 
the 25th of December. For, between the date of 
_ his baptism, which took place in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius. Cæsar, and the year in which 
Ananias and Caiaphas were high-priests, and the 
next Passover following, there was but a lapse of 
about three months, seeing that this feast of the 
Passover fell in the month of March. ‘The first 
three evangelists say that he was crucified on the eve 
of the Passover following his baptism, and the feast 
was the time that he came to Jerusalem with his dis- 
ciples; for all that they say about his baptism, his 
journeyings, his miracles, his sermons, his death and 
passion, must of necessity relate to this same year, 
. seeing that these evangelists speak of no following 
year; and it even appears that, according to the 
account they give of his acts, they were all performed 
immediately atter his baptism, consecutively, one 
after the other, and in a very brief space of time— 
there being but one single interval of six days before 
his transfiguration, during which six days no act of 
` his do they record. 

Hence, 1t will be seen that he cannot have lived 
more than about three months after his baptism; 
from which, if we take the forty days and nights he 
passed in the wilderness immediately after his bap- 
tism, it will follow that his public life, from his first 
preachings down to his death, could have lasted but 
little more than six weeks; and, according to St. 
John, it must have lasted at least three years and 
three months, because it would appear from the gos- 
pel of this apostle that, during the course of his 
public life, he went three or four times to Jerusalem 
to keep the feast of the Passover, which occurred 
only once a year. as 

ow, if it be true that he went three or four 
times to Jerusalem subsequently to his baptism, as 
‘St. John testifies, it is false that he lived only three 
months after it, and that he was crucified the first 

` time he went to Jerusalem. 

It may be said that these first three evangelists 

' in effect spoke of but one and the same year, but 
did not note distinctly the others that elapsed from 
the time of his baptism; or, that John meant to 
speak of only one Passover, though he seems to 
speak of several, and that it is by anticipation 
he repeats severst times that the feast of the Pass- 
over of the Jews was at hand, and that Jesus went 
to Jerusalem; and, consequently, that there is but 
„an apparent contradiction between these evangelists. 
I admit it may be so; but it is certain that this 
apparent contradiction proceeds from the fact of 
their not having duly noticed and explained many of 
the most noteworthy circumstances of their narra- 
tives. At all events, there is good reason to con- 
clude that they were not inspired of God when they 
wrote their respective accounts. : 

Another contradiction, with regard to the first 
act of Jesus immediately after his baptism; for the 

‘first ‘three evangelists say that he was immediately 
transported by the spirit into the desert, where he 
fasted forty days and nights, and was several times 
tempted by the devil; and, according to St. John, he 
departed two days after his baptism for Galilee, 
‘where he worked his first miracle by changing water 
into wine at the wedding of Cana, in which place he 
found himself three days after his arrival in Galilee, 

-at a-distance of more than thirty leagues from the 
place where he had been. 

. With regard to the place of his first sojourn after 
coming out from the wilderness, Matthew says (iv, 
13) that he came to Galilee, and that, leaving. the 
town of Nazareth, he went and dwelt at Capernaum, 
a seaport town; and Luke (iv, 16, 41) says that he 
came first to Nazareth, and afterwards went to Ca- 

-` pernaum, Bo 

Again, they contradict one another with regard to 

the time and manner of the apostles’ joining and 
following him; for the first three say that Jesus, 
‘while passing on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, saw 
Simon, and Andrew his brother, and, a little further 
on, James, and John his brother, with their father 
Zebedee. John, on the contrary, says that it. was 
Andrew; the brother ef Simon Peter, who was the 
first to follow Jesus, with another of the disciples of 
“John the Baptist, having seen him pass by while 
“they were with their ‘master on the banks of the 
‘Jordan. ` l or 


On the subject of the eucharist, or the ‘last. ‘sup-| 


per, the first three evangelists lay down that Jesus 
Christ instituted the sacrament with his own body 


and blood, under the appearance of bread and wine, 
as our Romish Christians tell us he did; and John 
makes no mentign of this mysterious sacrament. -In 
the Gospel according to St. John (xiii, 5), he says 
that after this last supper Jesus washed the feet of 
his disciples, that he commanded them to do like- 
wise one to the other, and records a long speech he 
made to them during the operation. Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, on the contrary, testify that immediately 
after this supper he went with his disciples up to the 
Mount of. Olives, where he abandoned his spirit to 
sadness and discouragement, and finally was seized 
with agony and a bloody sweat, his followers slum- 
bering, the while, a short distance off. l 

They contradict each other with regard to the day 
on which he held the last supper; for, while it is 
said, on the one side, that it was held on the eve of 
the Passover—that is to say, the evening of the first 
day of Azimes, or of the use of unleavened bread, as 
it is set down in the books of Exodus, xii, 18; Levit- 
ious, xxv, 5; and Numbers, xxviii, 16é—on the other 
side they testify that he was crucified on the morrow 
of the day on which the last supper was held, 
towards the hour of noon, his trial having lasted all 
through the preceding night and the earlier hours of 
the morning. Now, according to their own words, 
the morrow of the day on which he held the last 
supper could not have been the eve of the Passover. 
And, if he died on the eve of the Passover, towards 
noon, it could not have been on the eve of that 
feast that he held the last supper; consequently 
here is a manifest error. 

They contradict each other: in what they report 
concerning the women who followed Jesus from 
Galilee; for the first three evangelists say that all 
these women—among whom were Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the mother of James and Joses, and the 
mother of the children of Zebedee—stood and con- 
templated from afar what was going on while he 
was being hanged and tied to the cross. John, on 
the contrary, says in his-gospel (xix, 25) that the 
mother of Jesus, and the sister of his mother, and 
Mary Magdalene, were standing at the foot of the 
cross together, with the apostle John. The contra- 
diction is evident; for if these women and this 
disciple were with him, they were not standing and 
looking on from afar, as the others have it. 

They contradict one another touching the first 
appearances that Jesus made after his pretended 
resurrection; for Matthew (xxviii, 16) mentions only 
two of these appearances, one when he appeared to 
Mary Magdalene and another woman likewise named 
Mary, and the other when he appeared to his disci- 
ples, who had gone up to the mountain in Galilee 
which he had assigned as the place where he would 
meet them. Mark speaks of three appearances; the 
first when he appeared to Mary Magdalene, the 
second when he showed himself to two of his disci- 
ples who had gone to Emmaus, and the third when 
he appeared to his eleven disciples and reproached 
them with their incredulity. Luke, like Matthew, 
records but two appearances of Christ after his 
resurrection, while: John the Evangelist’ mentions 
four, and adds to the three mentioned by Mark 
another that he made to seven or eight of his disci- 
ples who were fishing in the Sea of Tiberias. . 

Again, they contradict one another with regard to 
the locality in which these appearances occurred. 
Matthew says it was in Galilee, on the top of a 
mountain; Mark says it was while they were at 
table; Luke says that he led them out of Jerusalem 
and conducted them to Bethany, where he left them 


-and ascended into heaven; and John says it was in 


the city of Jerusalem, in a house the doors of which 
they had shut, and, another time, on the Sea of 
Tiberias. 

Here are, indeed, a considerable number of contra- 
dictions in these divers accounts concerning his 
appearances after his resurrection and his pretended 
ascension into heaven, seeing that Luke and Mark 
say most positively that he ascended into heaven in 
the presence of his eleven disciples; but neither in 
the gospels of Matthew nor of John do we find any 
mention of this pretended ascension. Moreover, 
Matthew testifies pretty clearly that Jesus did not 
ascend into»heaven, since he explicitly declares that 
he assured his disciples that, as he was with them 
then, so he would ever dwell with them to the end 
of all time. “Go,” he said to them during this pre- 
tended appearance, “and teach all nations; and be 
assured that I.will be ever with you to the end of all 
time.” 

And here Luke contradicts himself on this head; 
for, in-his gospel (xxiv, 15), he says that it was in 
Bethany that he ascended into heaven, in the pres- 
ence of his apostles; and-in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles—supposing that he is the author of them—he 
says that it was on the Mount of Olives. Again, he 
contradicts himself in another detail of this same 
ascension; for in his gospel he records that it took 
place on the day of his resurrection, or the fol- 
lowing night, while in his Acts of the Apostles he 
says that it occurred forty days after his resurrec- 
tion; which is by no means the same thing. ` 

nis (TO BE CONTINUED. } 


` By gentlenéss overcome anger ; by good, evil.; by liber- 
ality, greed; by truth, dissembling and falsehood, 
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Two American Scientists. 

Two works kave been lately published which set forth 
the sum of modern research and interpretation in fields of 
peculiar interest, not only to the student of science, but to 
the general reader.- We refer to Elements of Geology, by 
Joseph Le Conte, of, the California University (Apple 
tons), and to Popular Astronomy, by Simon Newcomb, of 
the United States Naval Observatory (Harpers). The au- 
thors of these singularly lucid, and exbausive treatises do 
not assume to instruct the professional investigator, but 
to present the educated public with a survey of the history, 
methods, andaccepted results of inquiry in their respective 
departments, They have both been at great pains toem- 
ploy such language as should be intelligible without mathe- 
matical study, and in each case the philosophic side of the 
subject bas been treated. with greater fullness than is usual 
in text books. : ct 

In Prof. Newcomb’s work we naturally turn tothe chap- 
ter in which he discusses such questions as the radiation of - 
solar heat, the nebular hypothesis, and the plurality of 
worlds. These are the matters about which we-have heard 
so much from Mr. Proctor. In connection with the first 
named topic Prof. Newcomb makes a statement which, if 
established, would be pregnant with considerable danger 
io the evolution hypothesis, but in which, however, many 
astronomers and physicists do not concur. He abridges 
the time during which life could have been possible on the 
earth to a period which, vast as it is, falls far short of that 
contemplated by some biologists. Reminding us that a 
diminution of solar heat by less than one-fourth its present, 
amount would probably make our earth so cold that all 
the water on its surface would freeze, while on the other 
hand an increase by much more than fifty per cent, would 
probably boil the water all away, he concludes, keeping in 
view, of course, the observed rate of radiation, that ‘‘ the 
balance of causes which would result in the sun radiating 
heat just fast enough to preserve the earth in its present 
state has probably not existed more than ten millions of 
years.” That, in other words, would be the extreme limit 
of time during which he would suppose water to have 
existed on the earth in a fluid state. i 

The posture of the best scientific opinion toward the neb- 
ular hypothesis is fairly and distinctly indicated by Prof. 
Newcomb. He points out that the dynamical conditions 
under which a nebulous mass would or might condense into 
a system possessing the symmetry of our solar system have 
not yet been explained in a manner at all satisfactory. 
On the other hand, the hypothesis has not been shown to be 
inconsistent with any fact. Unquestionably its truth ia indi- 
cated by the general tendencies of the laws of nature. Itis, 
indeed, almost a necessary consequence of the only theory 
by which we can account for the origin and conservation of 
the sun’s heat. The professor cautiously adds that all the 
arguments for the nebular hypothesis, as for a good many 
theories of modern science, involve the assumption that the 
laws of nature are constant. But on this head we do not 
apprehend that the genuine investigators will express any 
skepticism. As regards the plurality of inhabited worlds 
our author has very little to say,merely reminding ua that 
speculations on that subject are wholly sterile, since the at- 
tainment of any direct evidence is entirely hopeless, and 
has ceased to occupy the attention of working astronomers. 

Prof, Le.Conte’s attitude toward the theory of evolution 
coincides with that maintained by the majority of compe- 
tent geologists. He recites at length the chain of evidence 
made out by Huxley and Morse in the case of the borse, 
and allows due weight to that remarkable genealogy. 
Moreover, he is unwilling to affirm the existence of any 
fact in the geological record which is essentially incoasist- 
ent with that hypothesis. On the other hand, he is by no 
means disposed to ignore the tremendous chasm yet to be 
bridged over in the testimony of the rocks touching the 
point at issue. We best illustrate his impartial and trust- 
worthy treatment of vexed questions by some reference to 
his statement of the facts bearing on the antiquity of man. 
He points out that the signs of man’s existence in the mio- 
cine period are extremely faint, and not accepted as conclu- 
sive by a single careful investigator. As to the pliocene 
era, where we might naturally have expected the truth to 
be stronger, it is in reality still more meagre and uncertain. 
But Prof. Le Conte concedes. that of man’s existence, both 
in Europe anà America, as early as the middle of the qua- 
ternary age, there is abundant.evidence. He describes the 
most famous relic of that.epoch—the Neanderthal skeleton 
—and after citing the’various opinions regarding its true 
place in the scale of development enables the reader to judge - 
for himself by giving a diagram of the skull interposed 
between those of the modern European and the chimpanzee. 
It would be difficult to convey an evolutionary suggestion 
in a more cautious and effective way. We observe that the 
professor is led to favor the opinion that man came in with 
the quaternary age, not only on account of the absence of 
direct evidence for prior existence, but on deductive grounds. 
Because, namely, not a single specimen of mammal now 
living is found in the tertiary. But it would not be diffi- 
cult to assign special reasons for the exceptional survival of 
man. As tothe length of time that man has lived upon the 
earth, the author says it may be 100,000 years, or 
it may be only 10,000, but more probably the former. 
That is a very mild way of appraising the balance of prob- 
abilities. In relation to the character of primeval men, 
Prof. Le Conte makes a very seusible remark, Reminding 
us thatthe cradle of mankind was apparently in Asia, he 
suggests that the intermediate link between man and the 
anthropoid ape, if there be any ancb, ought to be looked | 
for in the quarternary system of that continent.—N. F. Sun, 
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Interrogatories to Jehovah.—No, 37. 


Great Jehovah: Has not the occupation of writing the 
sacred scriptures of: the different nations of the world, as 
well as the descriptions of the various deities which men 
have believed in, been a part of the labors of the clasa of 
men known as the priesthood ? 

Have they not in the prosecution of this work used their 
natural powers and abilities the same as though they had 
been engaged in other occupations ? 

Did they employ, while pursuing this particular occupa- 
tion, any powers or functions not entirely natural? and was 
there anything supernatural in what they thus wrote ? 

Is it not easy for enthusiastic, zealous, and imagina- 
tive persons to become possessed of the idea that they are 
charged with a mission from a power above themselves, and 
that they are to convey the intelligence which they have 
received to their fellow-men ? 

Has not the world in all ages and in all nations been 
amply supplied with this class of men who have assumed 
to be priests and prophets to their fellow-men ? and have 
they not considered it their duty and province to be guides 
and leaders to their fellows? ° 

Is it not one of the easiest things in the world for that 
class of men to become infatuated, and be carried away 
with an undue importance of their views, thoughts, and 
meditations ? 

Is it not easy for persons of a dreamy, poetical, imagina- 
tive turn of mind to become imbued with the conviction 
that they have received light superior to those by whom 
they are surrounded ? and that they have been placed in 
communication with thee? and that they are able to make 
known thy will and purposes ? 

Like other avocations which attrect the attention of 
human beings, is not this altogether natural and wholly 
independent of anything supernatural ? 

Is it not absurd for men to imagine there is a force or 
existence that is supernatural ? 

Does not the universe contain all the powers and princi- 
ples that have an existence ? 

Is it not the effects of ignorance and error that incite 
man to believe there is a domain or state of existence out- 
side of or above the universe ? 

Does not the universe contain ail domains, all states, all 
stages and conditions of life and being that have an exist- 
ence ? 

Have not designing, ambitious men often made untruth- 
ful assertions with a view to misleading their fellow- 

. beings as to the commission of leadership which they had 
received from thee ? 

Have not those who-—in the forty or fifty centuries that 
have last passed—have claimed to interpret the will of the 
gods, used much of design and misrepresentation in what 
they have done ? and have they not found a plenty of cred- 
ulous, gullible people ready to swallow that which was 
claimed came from a divine source ? 

Has it not been perfectly easy for this class of men to ery 
out to their dupes, '‘ Thus saith the gods!” ‘: Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts?” TJs it not safe and proper to watch this 
clags of persons, who claim to have received, in an unnatu- 
ral way, information not equally accessible to all other 
classes ? 

Asa rule, is il not vastly safer to take the results of 
human experience and observation than to take on trust 
what this designing class may endeavor to foist upon our 
attention and credulity ? 

Have not mankind in past ages made great mistakes in 
throwing away fact for fiction, certainty for uucertainty, 
and natural truth for supposed light from on high ? 

Has not a belief jn a bost of imaginary supernatural 
beings, whether deities, demons, fairies, sprites, gnomes, 
genii, or any other of that numerous class, been a detri- 
ment to man ? and have they not kept him in the chains of 
ignorance, darkness, fear, and dread? 

Would it not be better for man to have used his powers 
of investigation, observation, and reason, than to have 
taken without question all that the imaginative, design- 
ing class have been pleased to hand over to him ? 

When man has depended upon his own natural abilities 
and powers of observation as a means of acquiring knowl- 
edge, studying the laws of nature and the phenomena of 
the universe, has not the knowledge thus acquired been of 
far more practical benefit to him than all that prophets, 
priests, and so-called inspired writers have been able „to 
impart to him? 

Are not facts and realities always greatly to be preferred 
to imaginings, conjectures, and visionary speculations? 

Have not the natural sciences of astronomy, geology, 


chemistry, biology, physiology, mechanics, etc., been of 
vastly more use to man in performing the journey of life 
and in making this world a habitable dwelling-place than 


all he has ever been told about gods, devils, ghosts, and 


witches? 

` Is there any better study for man while his dwelling. 
place is here in this world than the knowledge, the facts, 
and conclusions that pertain to this stage of existence and 
his relations thereto ? 

Is not his knowledge of the after ife—if there is one— 
with its wants and duties, altogether too vague and uncer. 
tain for him to make any accurate calculations as to what 
his condition and needs there will be, and how to meet 
them and make necessary preparations for them? 

Is not present duty paramount in all cases to the duties 
of the past or the future? Can we better prepare for the 
future than by well performing our present duty according 
to our bast knowledge and judgment ? 

When there is so much requiring our attention and best 
efforts here, is it not a waste of time and energy to be 
wasting our strength and opportunities by directing our 
attention toa world beyond the reach of our vision, and of 
which we can have no positive information ? 

Can we be engaged in any better employment than in 
making as much of a heaven of this world as is within our 
power by removing ignorance, superstition, and “mental 
darkness, and increasing practical knowledge and useful 
information ? 

Is not the practice of iove to man, whom we can always 
see around us,’now and here, far better than the love of im. 
aginary gods above the clouds, whom we can neither see 
nor comprehend ? 

Are not our duties far more to our fellow-beings, our 
friends and neighbors, and to ourselves, thau to the un- 
known gods, whom no man has seen nor ever can see? 

Tf there are gods ruling in ethereal space, are they not 
too far removed from us to be affected either for good or il] 


‘by anything within our power to perform ? 


Have we any more power over them than we have over 
the sun orany of the other heavenly bodies in their un- 
changeable courses and orbits? 

If it is not in our power to harm them, is it any more 
in our power to do them the slightest benefit ? 

Hast thou, Jehovah, ever received the slightest injury or 
benefit from any act that feeble and diminutive man has 
been able to perform ? 

Is it it not far better for man to attend to his own work 
here in this world and leave the gods to attend to theirs in 
the unseen and uaknown world? 

Can we not do vastly more good by attending to our own 
business here in this life than by attending to the business 
of the gods or any of their subordinates in another life? 

Is it not altogether a mistake of, the priests and mouth- 
pieces for thee that thou hast been made angry at the con- 
duct of thy children on the earth—that thy anger has been 
excited and thy passions aroused to the point of doing them 
great harm or of sending them, by way of retaliation, to a 
place of cruel and eternal torture ? 

Have not all these tales about thy anger and vengeance, 
thy fierce judgments, thy disposition to punish without 
purpose or object thy weak and fallible creatures, done far 
more harm to the inhabitants of the earth than any possible 
good they have accomplished ? 

Have not these doctrines of vengeance and judgment 
been the basis and apology for the cruel wars and persecu- 
tions that the adherents of the various systems of religion 
—notably those who have claimed to believe in thee—have 
practiced, by which countless millions have been brought to 
premature and cruel death ? 

Is not devotion to the great family of humanity, with the 
purpose and object of improving the condition of those 
around us, by the performance of good deeds, und follow- 
ing out the better impulses of our natures, incomparably 
better than all the intolerant zeal and proscription that 
grow out of the worship of and belief in tyrants and rulers 
above the clouds? and is it not better to keep our minds on 
our duty here than for it to wander in the vacuity of inter- 


planetary space ? 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
> 


Credentials of Anthropology. 


Professor J. R. Buchanan will soon commence in this 
city a course of lectures upon this interesting theme, the 
ability for teaching which he has hardly an equal in the 
world. For nearly a generation he has given this study the 
closest attention, and he has become a perfect master of 
the entire philosophy connected withit. The Democratic 
Review bore this testimony respecting the Professor's 
acqiirements and ability: 

“To Dr. Buchanan is due the distinguished honor of 
being the first individua! to excite the organs of the brain 
by agencies applied externally, directly over them, before 
which the discoveries of Gall, Spurzheim, and Sir Charles 
Bell, men who have justly been regarded as benefactors of 
theirrace, dwindle into comparative insignificance. This 
Important discovery hag given a key to man’s nature, 
moral, intellectual, and physical; for by this means 
in ‘impressible’ subjects have become discoverable the 
various cerebral organs, which are not only connected 
with the phenomena of thought and feeling, but control 
the corporeal function. 

‘The demonstrations of anthropology as a science does 
not absolutely require the numerous and delicate experi- 
ments by which Dr. Buchanan, over thirty years ago, 
enforced its claims upon all who approached him. As 
the discoveries of Galileo rested for verification upon hig 


telescope, so do the discoveries of anthropology rely for 
verification upon the exploring instrument in psychometry, 
an art and science now extensively ae and easily 
illustrated.” 

The Professor will soon commence his course of most 
instructive lectures. The time and place will be duly 
announced. 


Gin 


Death of Thomas F. Hamilton. 


Our highly esteemed friend, Thomas F. Hamilton, of 
New Haven, Conn., breathed his last on Friday morn- 
ing, the 1st iust., of asthmatic consumption, after a linger- 
ing and painful illness of many months, in fact, for years 
has his health been greatly impaired by this troublesome 
disease. We do not know his precise age, but think it 
not far from fifty, He was born in Ireland, and was 
reared in the Catholic Church, but having au unusually 
clear, strong, and investigating mind, he many years ago 
was able to see the fallacy of the claims of Christian 
theology, and he became a Freethinker of the most pro- 
nounced type. He wasa strong reasoner, with a decidedly 
scientific turn of mind. He was thorough and deep in his 
investigations, and he possessed the candor and honesty to 
firmly avow his convictions, regardless of popularity or 
the opinions of his fellow-men. Astronomy was a favor- 
ite study of his, and some of his theories in connection 
with this science showed the grasp of his mind, and were 
worthy of being placed on record before the world. 

He was aman of great cheerfulness of disposition and 
had a great amount of the sunshine element in -his nature. 
Had he been favored with good health he would have been 
one of the happiest of men. As.a companion and friend, 
few men could be morehighly valued, Despite his unpop- 
ular religious views he was highly esteemed as a man of 
truth and honor by those who knew him. 

He was a successful business man, and was able, 1 not- 
withstanding his many years of impaired"health, to secure 
a comfortable competence for his family. 

Death, in his case, made slow but steady advances. 
For years he has been aware that his life could not be a 
prolonged one and that death was sternly staring him in 
the face. But he met the grim monarch with perfect, 
calmness and fearlessness. He was not afraid to live an 
honest man, and he died an honest man, as unterrified at 
the steady approach of the ‘king of terrors” as at the 
serene setting of a summer's sun. He died steadfast in the 
belief which for many years he had entertained. Up to 
the very hour of death his mind was clear and composed, 
and he repeatedly gave assurance to surrounding friends 
that he died perfectly happy and devoid of fear. 

Some weeks previous to his death, knowing his end was 
near, he made known to his friend, Frank Hermance, his 
wishes as to how the funeral ceremonies should be con- 
ducted, and these were carried out to the letter. He 
wanted no sanctimonious priest to officiate at the last rites 
over his dead body. His first choice was that his warm 
personal friend, B. F. Uiiderwood, should attend his 
funeral and deliver the discourse. His next choice was 
T. B. Wakeman, for whom he entertained a high regard, 
and next Hugh Byron Brown, with whom he had been 
intimately acquainted many years. Mr. Underwood being 
engaged in Illinois, it was impossible for him to be 
present. Mr. Wakeman, however, went to New Haven 
and delivered a funeral oration of one hour and a half to 
an audience of twelve hundred persons, and as dense as 
could be packed in Loomis’ Temple of Music. 

It was Mr. Hemilton’s wish that he might die in ‘the 
latter part of the week, so that his funeral might be held” 
on Sunday. His wish in this respect was answered. His 
funeral took place last Sunday afternoon. His numerous 
friends and acquaintances, including persons of al} shades 
of belief, attended in large numbers, and many hundreds 
were unable to gain admittance to the hall. 

Mr. Wakeman’s discourse on the occasion gave the 
highest satisfaction. In the course of his remarks he said 
that Mr. Hamilton’s smentific studies, and eepecially the 
Copernican system of astronomy, had taught him that 
there was no place for the Christian heaven. He died 
regretting only the separation from friends. . 

Men are in hell without knowing it, and heaven is all 
around them if they will see it. The discourse was pre- 
ceded by an original poem, written by Mrs. L. F. John- 
son and read by Mr. Hermance. At the close, ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home” was sung, as Mr. Hamilton had requested. 
Asan emblem in place of the Christians’ symbol of hope— 
the cross—Mr. Wakeman presented a bouquet of flowers, 
so arranged that only one color occupied a given space. 
The lower color was blue, to recall the sky and sea; the 
next, tawny color recalled Mother Earth, who sustains 
man ; blood-red flowers symbolized the martyrdom of man 
in the pursuit of knowledge ; white flowers, bordering the 
red, told of moral and intellectual purity ; green leaves 
typified a preserved memory. 

Thus were performed the last rites over the body of an 
upright, honorable man and brother, who will long be 
remembered by his many admiring friends. 

aoe 


‘OBSCENE LITERATURE. ’'—Gen. Butler presented to 
Congress a petition signed by 50,000 or more persons, ask- 
ing for the repeal of the law under which Anthony Com- 
stock prosecuted Messrs. Bennett and Heywood. 

The petitioners urge that such a law militates against lib- 
erty of the press, and they are correct in their opinion. 
Ooseenity can be punished without the aid of a law whose 
only object seems to be to furnish a bigot with the power to 
injure useful and honest men. The corrective of obscenity 
is EDUCATION, rather than Jaw, and therefore never let that 
be done by law which ean be done by public opinion, —Bes- 
ton Investigator. 


The Truth Seeker, March 9, 1878. 
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-More Falsehoods. 

Seth Wilbur Payne has been sending out to our patrons a 
private circular, insinuating that we have taken unfair 
means to prejudice our readers against his paper; that he 
has not favored Anthony Comstock ; that he has always 
spoken of us and our labors in the highest terms, and can- 

+ not account for our opposition on any other ground than 
that he is giving the public a first-class weekly Infidel 
paper at one dollar a year. He says by our misrepresenting 
him and his paper we have done his new enterprise much 
harm. All this is false. We have not misrepresented him 
in the first particular, and have not even stated. the most 
damaging facts against him. Itis he who has used misrep- 
resentation, falsehood, slander, and malignancy against us 
with a view of damaging us in- the eyes of our numerous 
friends, and to promote his own interests by so doing ; and 
the sequel will show how successful that kind of villainy 
will prove. 

So far from wishing to oppose his enterprise, when he 
issued his prospectus we joined with him, and he put in 
our price list of books, and we paid half the postage.: We 
paid him between fifty and one hundred dollars for postage 
stamps thus employed. Does not this simple fact disprove 
the charge that we were jealous of him and tried to injure 

- his enterprise. Had we such a motive we would hardly 
have given him money to help spread his circulars, bills; 
and prospectuses. This was before we had learned the man’s 
true character.. True, we entertained doubts about the 
feasibility of his publishing an eight-page weekly paper at 
one dollar a year, and Paine’s Theological Works ‘‘ well 
bound” at five cents per copy (we pay fifteen cents for the 
binding alone), but we were perfectly willing he should 
make the experiment to his entire satisfaction, 
not print a word or say a word against him or his enter- 
prise until he began to use the most barefaced falsehood 
and slander to injure us, and which he kept up week after 
week. G . 

During the last five months it has been our fate to 

` receive, from Comstock down, from open enemies and pre- 
tended friends, a great umount of injustice, abuse, and vili- 
fication, but none of our enemies has treated us sv measly, 
so basely, as this slanderer, Seth Wilbur Payne. We do 
not wish to do him wrong, but his unprincipled conduct 
towards us is beneath the contempt of every honorable 
person. 


Information Wanted. 


Some two months ago our mail list of subscribers was 
stolen from the office, late one night after we had retired to 
rest, and at the same time from ten to fifteen dollars in post- 
age stamps, denominations one, five, and ten cents, were 
taken from us and our heirs. We cannot expect to recover 
the stamps, perhaps, nor the list, but we wish to identify 
the thief without a shadow of doubt. But few persons 
have need of the list, and one would hardly take it who 
had no use for it, but those who have been in the publish- 
ing business understand the value publishers attach to their 
mailing. list, it being often prized higher than gold. 

We will thank our friends and the public generally to 
help us ferret out the thief. Those who receive begging 
circulars, and other documents, from any person who has 
no means of obtaining their address save from our mail 
list, are requested to give us information by postal card or 
letter. We hardly suspect the theft was committed by any 
person outside of this building, as we did not retire on the 
night the crime wascommitted until the outer door had been 
closed and locked, and we were in our office again by five 
o° clock the next morning. 

A fact that may be taken into account is that the locks 
in this building are nearly all of the same pattern and one 
key unlocks several doors. On the day following the theft, 
the landlord put a new lock on our door, since which time 
we have retired to rest with a tolerable sénse of security. 

We wish to find the thief. 


Ethics of Spiritualism. 


For more than a quarter of a century it has been said by 
the scoffing opposers, that Spiritualism was not a moral 
system, that it, in fact, lead to immorality; and, as Spirit- 
ualism discarded the old religion, the accusation was, at 
least, plausible. No one had, from the new ground of 
Spiritualism and Evolution, presented the new system of 
morals demanded—which placed man on the tbrone pre- 
viously occupied by an arbitrary deity, and made him 
amenable to the laws instead of the ¿pse dixit of Jehovah. 

Hudson Tuttle has at length entered upon this task, the 
difficulty of which cn only be understood when we con- 
sider that its course must be diametrically opposed to the 
current system; and its conclusions arrived at by entirely 
new methods. s ; } 

The Religio- Philosophical Journal is now publishing weekly 
installments of this work, which is attracting much atten- 
tion from Liberals, as well as from Spiritualists. We 
know the readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER will be interested 
in the following paragraphs we extract from the last issue: 

‘‘There are two states in which all the virtues may exist, 
a passive and an active. A man may not do an unjust act; 
he may never utter a falsehood; he may never be cruel, yet 
he has small credit if he has never acted justly, truthfully, 
mercifully. He may exist in a passive state, and, while 
doing nothing bad, do nothing good. The virtues exist, 
but in a latent form; they are asleep, and the individual is 
not bad, simply because his appetites and desires are also 
asleep. The harmonious, or ideal man, is the reverse. A 
thousand desires, purposes, and motives draw him diverse 
ways, but the conscious intellect and love impell him in 
the direction of truth and right. Does, he stumble? 
Does he at times go astray? Yes, but he rises and seeks 


the right path, He grows strong by experience, and his| 


> 


We did 


feet become sure. He cannot be always right, for he is 
fallible, but he is conscious that he must put forth his 
į best endeavors. The young eagle that would cleave the 
jempyrean and soar above the clouds, nt first may lose its 
balance on its untried wings.. It is not by failures it 
gains control, but by its success. The child learns to 
waik, not by its falls and misses, but by the command 
acquired over its limbs by repeated efforts. We may not 
always be just, yet the absolute justice ia ever before us. 
Man, while on earth, may never gain that high ideal. 

Religion. his lamentably failed in teaching justice. 
It has allied itself with the government and taught 
obedience to Cesar instead of to the commands of the abso- 
lute. It has been the servant of rulers, and taught the 
divinity of kings and autocrats. It has disdained the 
temporal affairs of this life for the next, and offered the 
gloomy consolation for its injustice, compensation in the 
next. In fact, its idea of justice has been compensation. 
[They who mourn in this lite shall rejoice in the next, and 
they who receive their good things here, shall there receive 
their evil. The main evidence of immortal life, as stated by 
the popular religion, is its necessity, in order to compensate 
the injustice received on earth. Tuis is the religious idea of 
justice, though sometimes it changes to that of vengeance. 
The infinite father is pictured as terribly just, and his 
divine vengeance on sinners no more than absolute justice! 
The awful pictue is intensified by being thrown. on a back. 
ground of omnipotent wrath. Faith, interpreted to mean 
belief in dogmas, has been taught to be of more value than 
actions, and often the ‘so-called religion has been divorced 
from morality. 

JUSTICE 

in the material universe moves in the channels of law. 
From the star to the dancing mote there is no accident or 
chance, Of these laws we know nothing, except by means 
of their phenomena. We know certain causes inevitably 
move to certain effects: The same is true in the domain 
of mind. The relations individuals sustain to each other, 
in the family, the state, and to the world, that each may 
revolve in his own personal sphere, having all his rights, 
yet never infringing on the rights of others, this is justice. 
The knowledge of what is just and unjust, was not sud- 
denly acquired. “Mankind had at first a dim and vague 
conception of the absolute right. Ia their attempts to 
enforce justice they often were excessively unjust. But 
they felt that this absolute existed and that they must cen- 
form thereto. ‘They constantly recognized the blindness 
of their predecessors, and reformed their laws. The Jaws 
are the practical expression of the moral feeling of a peo- 
ple and determine what is their sense of justice. If the 
laws are severe and cruel, the people are equally severe 
and cruel as a whole. 

.Love is the social element, and nature has so exquisitely 
organized man that. he is surronnded by an atmosphere 
through and by which its attractions and repulsions are 
expressed. As animals are drawn together in flocks and 
herds, men unite in sociallife. Half the joys of existence 
flow from the amenities of friendship. To be true, it must 
be founded on similarity of soul, and be free from selfish- 
ness. To use one’s friends for selfish purposes, is to lose 
them. Only the attachments formed on the highlands 
where self enters not are lasting. 

We may think, and no second being need enter the cur- 
rent of our thoughts, for our ideas may be purely abstract. 
We cannot love, or feel any of the innumerable changing 
sensations which it includes without an objective personal- 
ity—Justice, Mercy, Benevolence, Charity, Pity, Devoted- 
ness, go outside of ourselves. 

It is claimed that all these conceptions have grown up out 
of experience. That man knew nothing of them, until he 
learned by observation that honesty, justice, charity, were 
the best policy. He trimmed his course by expediency, 
until thereby, there grew up in his mind a sense of abso- 
lute Right, Justice, Benevolence, and the other virtues. 
This is simply referring to the Intellect the promptings of 
Love, aud theo declaring the Intellect itself to be an effect 
of long accumulating forces. This, however, does not 
affect our argument. Whatever may be the cause of mind, 
or however the mental manifestations may be classified, the 
Virtues have a distinct place, nor can it be successfully 
shown that they are resultants of experience, and hence 
entirely selfish in their inception. We cannot believe that 
these virtues, which in their perfection make man angelic, 
began in utter selfishness: that the experience of the 


inconvenience of falsehood, taught man truthfulness, when 


he had no sense of what truthfulness was, is contradictory. 
Light could never be known were it not for the receiving 
eye, nor could trnth be known unless there was a receptive 
faculty of truth in man’s nature, We believe that be- 
cause. there was light in the world, the living beings it 
evoked, were modified by its rays; that the diffused nerve 
tissue, equally sensilive, became more sensitive in some 
one point, and from this starting. point, growth proceeded 
until our eye was beaten out of living. matter by the waves 
of light. So the principles of truth and justicé are com- 
prehended by man, because he embodies the essence of 
these virtues. i 

The theory of evolution leads directly to this conclu- 
sion, Organs grow into exquisite form after a given type, 
by the accumulstion of advantages, so ‘faculties of the 
‘mind increase by the accretion of observations. As the 
perfecting of physical organs tends to unitize the being, so 
the perfecting of mental qualities unitizes the mind. As 
the foundation of physical man is laid in the interminable 
series of forms beneath him, so is the Spiritual, Be- 
cause he jis a spirit, his minds reaches into and grasps 
spiritual truths. This gives him a tendency towards vir- 
tue, and repugnance to vice. That man haa such tendency 
is proved by history. Had he not had, there could have 
been no progress, more than in the ox. The virtues are g 


z 
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part of his organization and as ‘such impel him in their 
pursuit. He loves 10 be good and to do good, and count- 
less examples of the opposite do not invalidate this claim. 
A whole race of people inclined to evil without tendency 
to the good, would never become good, nor would an indi- 
vidual ever do a good act. Nor can we escape this con- 
clusion by saying that from time to time individuals far 
better than the average arise and teach their higher truths. 
Nor by claiming that as man is incapable himself of the 
i discovery of moral truth, he must have received and has 
i received a revelation. If such perception is notin human 
‘nature no individual can advance sufficiently to acquire it, 
i nor can it receive a revelation, more than a sightless person 

j can the beauties of light. 
The fact revealed in colossal proportions by the inter- 
minable pages of history, that man has advanced in moral- 
i ity, proves that he has within himself the germinal power 
of growth in that direction. 
2 

PROMETHEUS, à Poem.’ By 8. P. Putnam, New York: 
G. P? Putnam’s Sons. 1877. We have too few Freethought 
poets. Though all poets must of necessity be Freethinkers 
to a certain extent, still very few of them dare break 
through the bonds of conventional restraint, and give their 
inspiration to the world in all its native boldness. Occa- 
sionally a-Shelley or a Swinburne or a Whitman will brave 
public opinion, and, cherishing ® hearty contempt for 
priestly tyranny and orthodox superstitiou, will offer to the 
world his glorious inspirations in the unshorn strength and 
beauty of Nature’s scathing truths. Mr. Putnam's poem, 
though it fails to give us all the careful attention to detail 
and delicate finish of Swinburne, or the bread, bold nature- 
touches of Whitman, yet contains much of the grandeur of 
thought and beauty of expression of Shelley. Under the 
cover of theancient myth of Prometheus, stealing fire from 
Heaveu for the use of man, this poem paints in glowing 
language the struggles of.down-trodden humanity to free 
itself from the thraldom of superstition. By making a 
parallel case to existing circumstances, the poet has been 
able to give free expression to his wealth of imagery, and 
through the inspiring powers of the Past and Present to 
depict the woes of mankind from the Radical standpoint, 
while at the same time he expresses no thought that would 
otfeud the most conservative mind. The argument of the 
book is as follows: Iu the Evolution of Life, Jove repre- 
sents the beginning of the power of Free Will, but Free Will 
seeking solely self agzrandizement. Prometheus symbol- 
izes Moral Insight ; Venus, Asia, Apollo; Love, Reverence, 
lmagination without Moral Insight. Man is the power of 
fr e will consecrated in ‘‘the iong result of time” to the 
good of all. 

The deep, soulful spirit of love that glows with richest 
and rarest imagery, that breathes, in aweet pathetic tender- 
ness and earnest devotion, its loyalty to nature’s truth, are 
constantly before the miad of him who peruses the pages of 
this beautiful poem, We regret that lack of space permits 
us only the following quotation: ' 


“Dol not pity man? Could I revoke 

The sentence passed against him by high Jove, 
He should rejoice in my divinestiove. 
Oh, I would scatter flowers upon his way; 
I would enchant him with my brightest ray; 
T'a fill his spirit with thesweetest mirth; 
l'd make resplendent the fair flelds of earth; 
Vd build him happy homes midst gleaming light; 
Beautifut cbildren should make glad his sight; 
Andallthe sunny years should opening flow 
To fruitful busses that no cloud should know. 
Ob, what is love but universa) joy? 
To give; to giveto all without alloy? 
To least, to greatest sweeps its kindly beam; 
It will not ba confined to petty stream; 
Oh, I would eagerly o’er earth display 
My richest gifts,if one would only slay 

- Tremendous Jove. repeal hisstern decree, 
And give my glowing heart full liberty.” 


-m . 


Tue Hoy Cross Sers —We have just completed 
Nos. 10 and 13 of this series, and patrons can now be 
supplied in any quantity. The first, “‘Triestly Celibacy 
Exposed,” is, as its name indicates, an exposure of the 
dark doings of the t‘ celibate” priesthood ; and the second, 
“Sister Lucy and her Awful Disclosures,” is the truthful 
narrative of a woman who escaped from New Hal! Con- 
vent, England. Price, ‘‘ Priestly Celibacy,” 15 cents, 
“ Sister Lucy,” 10 cents. j 

SAST S 

Trost wishing copies of the ‘ Beunett-Teed Discussion,” 
just closed, can be furnished them in a very, few days. 
Price, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
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Donations. 


The following donations to the Defense Fund have not 
hitherto been acknowledged. J. Petty, $1. Susan Ruch- 
ter, $1. Isaac Applegate, $1. Mrs. L. F. Johnson, $10. 
Charles A. Sherman, $1. J. G. Dow, $5. Jobn L. Mason, $1. 
C. M. Miller, $1. Dr. D. Bodifield, $1. James Fell and 
friends, $11. i 

These kind friends will please accept our warmest thanks 
for their kindness. Weshal! continue to strive to be worthy 
the kindness and confidence of our numerous friends. 

i 


TRANSMISSION; Or, Variation of Character through the 
Mother, is the latest and best work of Georgiana B. Kirby. 
Every married couple should, through this reliable me- 
dium, prepare themselves to inaugurate proper conditions 
in producing healthy, intelligent, good, and , beautiful chil- 
dren. We extract the following pertinent quotation: “Al 
variation in character, physical or mental, takes place iu 
fetal life.” Published by Wells & Co., 737 Broadway, 
New York city. : 
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The New Scripture. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus 


AND HIS MANIFOLD AND WONDROUS ADVENTURES 
IN THE LAND OF COSMOS. 


FROM AN ANTIQUE MS. (EVIDENTLY INSPIRED), DIS- 
COVERED BY I. N. FIDEL, IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
A. HOOK, ESQ. 

CHAPTER IL 
The Journey. 

1. Anp, as I looked, there came forth a man from 
the multitude, whose name was Simon, and desired 
to be admitted into the roadway. 

2. And the preacher gave a loud shout, and re- 
joiced, and taking Simon by the hand, said unto 

hin, Seest thou yonder little gate? 
- 3. And Simon said, Yea, I see it. 
4, Then said the preacher, Do thou make haste 


thither, and when there, do thou knock, and the gate | 


shall be opened unto thee. 

5. And the preacher gave unto Simon a guide- 
book, and bid him God speed. 

6. And Simon made haste towards the gate. 

7. Now, the gate, which was the entrance into the 
roadway, opened into a certain wide and filthy con- 
duit, which the beast, and his children, and. their 
servants had made. 

8. And the conduit passed through a certain high 
and lofty mountain, and led such as entered therein 
to the city of Conversion. 

9. And the name of the mountain through which 
the conduit passed was Rationality; and the mount- 
ain was exceedingly steep, so that no man could have 
passed over it into the city. 

10. And the beast, seeing that the mountain was 
impassable, had, with vast pains, made the conduit 
which passed under. Fae! 

11. And in the conduit there dwelt some of the 
beast’s children, to wit, a’son whose name was Big- 
otry, and a certain: lachrymose harlot called Contri- 
tion: she it was who presided over the gate and 
admitted the pilgrims mto the roadway; and her 
mother’s name was Fearohell, one of the beast’s 
concubines, who had borne him many children. 


12. And Fearohell, the beast’s concubine, dwelt | 8" 


without the gate; albeit she had entrance when she 
chose to the conduit and the roadway, and that not 
seldom. 

13. And through the conduit there flowed down 
.to the city of Conversion a very filthy stream called 
Theology; and mixed with the stream was much 
lambs’ blood, and not a little of a certain sticky 
slime called Graceogod, and many other abomina- 
tions, - , 

14. And when Fearohell perceived Simon coming 
towards the gate, she quickly took her scourge, and 
ran to him, and belabored him heartily therewith, 
for though she was old and withered she had yet 
much vigor in her limbs. 

15. And Simon cried out amain, and ran for the 
gato, and the beldame scourged him with all good 
will. 

16. And when he came to the gate, there came 
forth the lachrymose damsel; and Simon embraced 
her, and besought her to give him admittance. 

17. And the lachrymose damsel, whose name was 
Contrition, opened the gate; and the beldame, lift- 
ing up her foot, lent Simon a kick, and he fell head- 
long into the mud and the slime and filthiness of the 
conduit, and the gate was shut.' ` 

18. And Simon gathered himself up, and shook 
himself. H, 

19. And the beast’s son, whose name was Bigotry, 
came towards him, and shook him by the hand, and 
bid him welcome. 

20. And Bigotry took a certain vessel, and put 
therein some of the filthy stream called Theology, 
and mixed therewith three handfuls of a certain jll- 
flavored powder called Biblical education, and, having 
added a little mother’s milk, he made a paste, and 
therewith did anoint Simon, and plentifully be- 
smeared him, even from head to foot. 

21. And the name of the paste which Bigotry 
made was Prejudice. . 

22. And Bigotry charged Simon, saying, Take 
heed of the snares of our enemy the evil one, who 
spreadeth deep nets for the unwary. 

23. And Bigotry continued his discourse to Simon, 
and warned him when he came out of the end of the 
conduit, that he should neither look back.nor loiter 
upon the way, but to get from the mountain with all 
speed, and by no means to stray upon the mountain, 
nor get out of the gutter, for that the mountain was 
full of pitfalls, and a woesome dangerous place, 
inhabited by many terrible creatures, who were con- 
tinually sending down great stones at the pilgrims. 

24. And, in sooth, the great stones which fell 
from the mountain did well-nigh make the gutter 
impassable and block up the conduit. 

25. And the stones which fell were: called Argu- 
ments. 

26. And there came another beldame to Simon, 
Credulity by name; and she was the sister of the 
beast, and old and hideous, and had but one eye, and 
squinted therewith horribly; and her mouth was 


like unto an open sepulchre, and her throat exceed- 
ing wide, so that she was a mighty swallower. 

27.. And Credulity gave Simon an eye-glass, where- 
with to read his guide-book, and by which he might 
perceive his enemies, 

28. And the name of this eye-glass was Imagina- 
tion. 

29. And Credulity bid him, when he would use 
this glass, to first dip it in the stream of Theology, 
and the slime thereof, so that he. might see clearly. 

30. And Simon put on his eye-glasses, and imme- 
diately the whole conduit appeared a delightsome 
pathway, and the filthy waters thereof clear as crys- 
tal, and the stinking mud as fragrant spices. f 

31. And Simon made haste, and bedaubed himself 
with mud and slime, and drank plentifully of the 
waters. 

32. And when he had wallowed sufficiently therein 


|he addressed himself to the journey, and went for- 


ward, manfully drinking and bedaubing himself. 

33. And when he came near to the end of the 
conduit, he began to be amazed at the stones which 
had fallen and been cast down from the mountain, 
for they well-nigh filled up the conduit, and he 
began to clamber over them with much labor, and 
grew afraid, and knew not what to do. 

34. But there came forth one of the guides, and 
threw some of the mud and the slime of the gutter 
upon him, and bespattered him about the eyes there- 
with. 

35. And the guide also took a certain rope called 
Sophistry, and fastened it about Simon, and drew 
him along over the stones therewith; and, albeit 
Simon many times fell down among the stones, and 
bruised himself very sore, yet was he at last dragged 
over them, and got out of the conduit and into the 
gutter which led to the city. ` 

36. Then did the guide show him the city of Con- 
version, and bid him haste thitherward with all 
speed, saying, There is no safety for thee till thou 
hast entered the gate thereof, nor on this side wilt 
thou find any peace; and I do warn thee that thou 
take heed to thy footsteps, for thou art now on the 
domains of Ahrimanes, our great and bitter enemy. 

37. Then began Simon to be sorely afraid, and 

said, Wherewithal. shall I defend myself against so 
eat a foe, if he appeareth unto me? *  . 
38. And the guide made answer and said, Fear 
not, my son; he will not harm thee, if thou wilt but 
bestir thyself and get thee into yonder valley, called 
the Valley of Repentance: at the extremity is the 
city of Conversion. i 

39. So Simon, taking heart, girded up his loins, 
and ran for the valley; but when he had run awhile, 
he began to slacken. pace, and to look about him; 
and, seeing nothing terrible on the mountain, nor 
any danger near, he little by little got out of the 
gutter, and presently sat down to rest him some- 
what, meaning shortly to go forward. 

40. And forthwith he fell asleep and dreamed a 
dream. 

41, And in his dream the Ancient of days appeared 
to him in his shirt.* And the Ancient one had no 
hair upon’ his head, but instead thereof a piece of 
white wool: neither had he any legs, but, instead 
thereof, two brazen wheels. ` : £ 

42. And the Ancient one sat upon a caldron of 
fire, and the flames thereof entered his body and 
issued forth at his navel; and from his nostrils came 
forth, as it were, a great stream of water; and the 
water was hot and scorching, being heated by the 
flame which proceeded from the caldron of fire.t 

43. And Simon admired éxceedingly that the shirt 
was not consumed. 

44, And the Ancient one looked upon Simon with 
a fierce and terrible look, and pointed towards the 
city of Conversion; and immediately he vanished. 

45. And Simon awoke, and was amazed; and, lo! 
the thunders pealed forth, and the lightnings ran 
swiftly hither and thither, and the cattle of the fields 
erected their tails and made to the water-pools for 
shelter. 

46. And Simon quaked exceedingly, and ran to- 
wards the valley of Repentance. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
> 

Cou. INGERSOLL Converts A D.D.— Two weeks ago 
last Sabbath the Rev. Dr. Babbitt, pastor of the Universal- 
ist church, spoke at length against Col. Ingersoll and his 
teachings, On that occasion he said some very bitter 
things against the man. A week later he desired to make 
an apology for some of his utterances made the Sunday 
before in reference to R. G. Ingersoll. While he did not 
believe as Mr. Ingersoll does about the inspiration of the 
Bible, he agreed with him in his views of humanity and 
very muck else that he said in Watertown, and he would 
rather take him by the hand than some of the D.D.'’s who 
preach the doctrine of a place of eternal punishment. Mr. 


* Here. the text is somewhat obscure, and we are unable 
to say whether the shirt here spoken of belonged to Simon 
or to the Ancient of days, but, from the context, we pre- 
sume the latter— TRANSLATORS. 


+ See Daniel vii, 9. Daniels description of the ‘‘ An- 
cient of days” is evidently a bad translation of the one 
here given; and, as the learned Dr. Tresham Gregg sur- 
mises, both visions are a mystic and prophetic shadowing 
forth of that triumph of modern invention, the steam- 
engine.—TRANSLATORE. : f 


Babbitt said he had been misled by the published lectures 
he had read. ; i l : 
At this point, much to the astonishment of Mr. Babbit, 
his remarks were greeted with applause that lasted some 
minutes. Nearly every person in the church joined in the 
clapping of hands. At the close of the sermon he was sur. 
rounded by very many who congratulated him upon having 

the manliness to correct a Wrong.— Watertown Times. 


Communications. 


Mr. Truesdell’s Reply to the Editor. 


My DEAR BENNETT: Allow me to thank you for your 
very courteous reply to my article on the Bland silver bill, 
published February 2d. We can "agree to disagree” ad- 
mirably, The question of our national finances is strictly 
one of principles wherein the welfare of the whole people, 
and not the individual, should be considered. The greatest 
good to the greatest number should be our motto in the dis- 
cussion of this subject. You say I ‘‘ present the conserva: 
tive side of the question, but the best interests of the 
masses lie on the other side. The capitalists and bankers 
have a direct interest in the money question, but that of the - 
people does not rest in that quarter.” In my last letter I 
tried to make it plain that the best interests of the whole 
people were upon the conservative side and opposed to infla- 
tion. Iam no? in favor of legislation for the benefit of a 
few individuals at the expense of the masses; and for this 
reason I oppose the inflation of our paper currency, or the 
remonetization of a short-weight silver dollar with full 
legal tender power. I believe that it is impossible for a 
nation to maintain a double monetary standard of unequa) 
value. To-day one dollar in gold will purchase 440 grains 
of standard silver. How absurd then to suppose that 
by any act of Congress 4124 grains can be made equal in 
value to 440. Every dollar of such silver coin issued will 
drive into the jeweler’s crucible or out of the country a 
dollar in gold. And silver must eventually become our 
sole standard. It is generally conceded that- the Bland 
bill will soon become a law. . 

The loss entailed upon the people by its passage will fall 
principally upon the poor who are least able to bear it, 
Already speculators, bankers, brokers, and others who com 
prehend the situation are preparing for the change. They 
can protect themselves from joss before its evil effects are 
known to the community, but the laboring man, the poor 
sewing-girl, the factory-hand, the man servant, the maid 
servant, and millions of other working people who are 
unacquainted with the laws of finance, must-be the vietims 
of this cruel legislation. For a long time they will con- 
tinue to draw the same scanty pay from their ‘employers. 
The dollar will look as big, and everything will appear to 
them as bright as it did during the early part of our green- 
back inflation, but when these poor people come to spend 
their meager earnings for the necessaries of life, slowly 


‘but surely they will find that nearly every purchasable 


article has mysteriously advanced in price. The grocer, 
the butcher, the baker, and other retail dealers will be the 
last to inform them in regard to the true nature of the. 
advance, for as yet many of them do not know it them- 
selves; they live on, scrimping, cutting, patching, and 
hoping for better times, but alas! they wait in vain. Not 
till the wholesale dealer, the speculator, and the capitalists 
generally, have made their loss more than good does the 
poor consumer awake to the fact that the value of com- 
modities has not advanced but the standard for their meas- 
urement has declined. 

There is, however, one consolation in the Bland silver 
bill. It means something; and its passage may for a time 
stop the wail of the greenback men who sigh for a flood of 
irredeemable paper currency, believing that to be the great 
panacea for all our financial difficulties, a 

It is these impractical people who imagine that the Gov- 
ernment, now in debt over two thousand ‘millions of dollars 
(sixteen hundred millions of which is bearing interest at 
four and one-half to six per cent, per annum in gold, with 
less than two hundred millions in the Treasury), can lend 
to her people without loss all the money they desire at a 
lower rate than she is paying. How this financial feat of 
legerdemain is to be accomplished does not appear. 

It is claimed by the inflationist that we have not currency 
enough for the demands of business; that an increase of 
our paper circulation will revive all branches of trade. 
But this is a serious mistake. A redundancy of the circulating 
medium will no more create trade than a superabundance of 
mechanic's tools. will bring labor to the workshop. We have 
already more currency per capita than any nation on the 
globe, and more. by two hundred per cent. than we ever had 
before the war. Prior to 1861 the entire paper circulation 
of the banks in the United States never exceeded two 
hundred millions, except in 1854, when it reached two hun- 
dred and four millions, and in 1857, two hundred and 
fourteen millions. The average paper circulation per 
capita from 1850 to 1860 was leas than five dollars. To-day 
we have, in round. numbers, seven hundred millions, of 
dollars in paper currency, or over fifteen dollars per 
capita. How absurd, then, is the cry.of the greenback 
men that the contraction of the currency has brought about 
the depression in trade! Our financial troubles began with 
civil war and kept even pace with the eepanston of the cur- 
rency. Contraction or repudiation was the inevitable 
result of.expansion. The disease was contracted when the 
debt was created. Its fatal effects, however, were not 
discovered by the whole people until we began to approach 
the day of payment. pe 

Many a man attributes his financial ruin to the pressing 
demands of his creditors, while the true cause existed long 
before such demands were made, The Government upset 
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values by an inflation of the currency and an attempt to 
force a new or imaginary monetary standard upon the 
people. As the volume of irredeemable currency began to 
increase, its purchasing power declined. Anything of real 
value was preferred by her subjects to such uncertain 
undefined promises. 

‘The buyers goon outnumbered the sellers; the average 
price of all commodities, as measured by the new legal- 
tender standard, advanced just in proportion to the decline 
in the value of greenbacks as measured by the world’s 

_ standard. 

When gold was quoted at $2.85, greenbacks were worth 
but thirty-five cents on the dollar. -A bushel of wheat was 
worth three dollara in the new standard, or one dollar and 
five cents in gold. Fortunately, the war closed ; the Govern- 
ment stopped running in debt and began to pay. As the 
financial tides receded, many an unsuspecting victim who 
had ventured out into new channels created by the flood, 
found himself floundering upon the shoals of bankruptcy. 

It is principally this class of people who style themselves 
the ‘‘greenbackers.” They would raise the flood of infia- 
tion to its highest point, even at the risk of drowning us 
all, in the vain hope to unload their debts upon others, ahd 
float back unincumbered into the old channel. There are 
people, claiming financial ability, too, who really believe 
that something can be made out of nothing; that a value 
can be created by legislation alone ; that a promise ia equal 
to the pay; that a mere stamp upon a piece of paper, saying, 
‘this is a dollar,” makes it a dollar, or that irredeemable 
currency is equal in value to the money it promises to pay 
and does not pay. Such people are blind to reason and 
beyond the reach of argument when applied to the acience 
of our national finances. Joun W. TRUESDELL. 

Syracuse, Feb. 20, 1878. 


-c 


The Workingman in Politics. 


All of the political aspirants, of whatever party, have 
suddenly awakened to the immense importance of being 
considered the workingman’s friend. Every bill now 
introduced by our misrepresentatives in Congress is urged 
by them to be the universal panacea for all the ills the 
workingman is heir to, and while they are consuming 
precious time in advocating their pet theories with all the 
lond-mouthed vehemence natural to politicians the work- 
ingman is sinking lower and lower in poverty and distress, 
becoming daily less able to resist both political and relig- 
ious oppression. The advocates of silver tell him that 
they are his only friends, and the specie resumptionists are 
also anxious to create the same impression, and then comes 
the greenbacker with his evidences of friendship in the 
shape of one kind of currency for all the rich and the poor, 

_the high and the low. The great difficulty with this class 
of labor-reformers is that their remedy does not cover 
ground enough. Their principles are excellent, and could 
they have been established much earlier in the day wowld 
have undoubtedly prevented some of the present distress ; 
but they take a surface view of the causes of the great 
inequalities existing between the producer of wealth and 
the monopolizer of production. The settlement of the money 
question Will not solve the labor problem. The system 
which robs labor of its just rewards would still be in full 
working order. The opportunity to absorb all the wealth and 
concentrate it in the hands of the few would yet remain. 
There are many writers upon the labor question whose 
sympathy and sincerity is unquestionable, but the time for 
lip sympathy is almost past. It is useless for the mass of 
the producing classes to rely longer upon the promises of 
any political party. If any concession is made, it will 
ameliorate their condition, and that only for a time; for 
when the opportunity presents itself, there will be plenty 
standing ready to take advantage of the necessities of 
their fellow-man and reduce him again to servitude. 

“Much is said about the education of the laboring classes. 
Many believe that education will lift.the toiler from out of 
the toils that environ him, but what kind of education is 
meant? The road to learning, like all other avenues, is 
difficult of approach’ to the man whose whole time is 


necessarily consumed in obtaining the bsre necessities of |. 


life, leaving out the ‘‘ pursuit of happiness” (which the 
Constitution is supposed to. guarantee to every citizen); 
but there is one kind of education which is doing more to 
enlighten the workingman and show him his true position 
and enable him to realize his condition of servitude than a 
thousand silver-tongued orators could do in as many years, 
and that is the bitter experdence of the present times. Ex- 
perience and circumstances teach us lessons that no amount 
of reasoning or argument could ever convince us of. 
Harsh though it may apparently be, experience is event- 
ually one of the kindest of teachers ; and just now the 
laboring classes are forced by circumstances (not of their 
own making) to take lessons from this great instructor of 
mankind.; and that they are profiting by their enforced 
instruction is evinced by the manner in which many of 
theim meet the arguments of the surface-reasoners on the 
labor problem. They are rapidly learning that the cause 
and remedy for their deplorable condition is not a political 
but a social one, and that‘the long years wasted in follow- 
ing the political demagogues have not resulted in political 
liberty, but in social degradation. 

Organized. and determined efforts on the part of the 
wage-receiving classes themselves is the only thing worthy 
of a single thought. They.can then march solidly to the 
polls and taste the ftuits of political liberty in all its purity, 
but, they should’ first make. the idea of poled liberty 
subservient to social education. 

To argue. with those who compose our present society | 
is almost useless. They meet arguments with assertions, 
and reasoning with ridicule. They assert: it to be the 
intention i social reformers to tear down and gonoj all 


,| uals to legally rob and oppress their fellow-men, which 


pam 


our most cherished institutions and upon the ruins build 
another form of society based upon a Utopian. idea, 
which accusation is as false asthe society they move in. 
It is not individuals, but the system which enables individ- 


should be destroyed; and that can only be done by the com- 
plete emancipation of the white slave familiarly known as 
the workingman. F. B. PARSE. 


Answer to Taunts and Queries in Truth Seeker, 
Feb. 7, 1878. 


To A. 5.—I have not overlooked that if the largenumber 
of nnemployed were employed, more goods, whichare now 
required, would be sold than are now sufficient to ‘‘ over- 
stock” the market. I said only that ‘‘ the silver bill” will 
not cause the unemployed to be employed, and that an 
irredeemable paper currency would be the most crushing 
instrument on workingmen that can be devised. I had 
twenty-five years experience of such a system in England, 
while I was under the teaching of Paine and Cobbett. 
Financiers and statesmen had tried to crush Cobbett, 
as an earlier race of them had tried to crush Paine, 
because he (Cobbett) predicted the consequences of the 
English system of paper money. After that system had 
worked its dire effects, these financiers and law-makers 
denounced Pitt as one of the greatest enemies of his conn- 
try; though, as the Minister under whom the zrredeemadle 
paper money was authorized, he had been long called 
* the heaven-born Minister.” 

The French have the heavy burden of the enormous ex- 
penditure on account of the war with Germany; yet, in 
France the amount of irredeemable currency was limited 
by the conviction that the time of its existence was limited. 
The people have (by comparison with other nations) pros- 
pered under that limitation; and they sre able to bear, 
without complaint, the reduction of the amount of that 
currency; for, within the last two years, the Bank of France 
withdrew from circulation $200,000,000 of her paper 
(Cincinnati Daily Gazeits, Feb. 11). And the French “ Re- 
sumption Act” is now in operation, E 

The French Resumption Act compelled the Bank of 
France to pay its notes in coin, on and after the 1stof Jan., 
1878. Therefore the amount of paper money has been 
comparatively limited, so that, in France, ‘‘ accounts are 
kept and commerce transacted ona gold basis.” As the 
Bank was reducing its “circulation,” it ‘‘resumed specie 
payments long before the 1st of Jan., "78; since then, it has 
been issuing coin Jargely in redemption of its notes; but, 
itis paying in silver five-franc pieces, “the coin of the 
fathers,” but now worth eleven per cent. less than gold, 
which is causing remonstrance (8. W. in New York Tribune, 
Feb. 8). 

France has not, and England never had notes for only 
one dollar; the lowest note in England was for five dollars. 
“In this country we baye now $60,000,000 in $1, and $2, 


notes, and $150,000,000 in $5 notes, while in France, in 


1876, the notes of ali kinds under $10 each amounted to only 
$17,000,000; in this country we have of notes of less than 
$20 each, $877,000,000; while in France in notes of less than 
$20 each there were but $52,000,000; since the report in 
1876 the amount has‘ been reduced (S. W. in N. F. 
Tribune, Jan, 29), 

Such cases as ‘‘Central New Yorker ” states, [have known 
an enormous number of in England, as the result of a delu- 
sive system of currency, which paper money is; especially 
when it is ‘‘iuconvertible.” The experience of the world 
shows that it cannot be maintained. Paine says ‘‘ it is 
strength in the beginning, weakness in the end”; and that 
it will die a natural death. And whenever it dies, many 
people must suffer as “Central New York’ and those around 
him are suffering.’ I cannot have room to explain the 
intricate question of how such a system works, nor to show 
that the prosperity of the laborers was not caused by gold 
being “‘ worth 280”; if it was, then, the condition com- 
plained of as giving an advantage to the bondholders was 
of great advantage to the laborers. Butit was not, and 
prosperity will not be restored by a restoration of that 
monetary state of affairs. 

Burke said, ‘‘But this paper may, and does increase, 
without any increase of trade; nay, often when trade 
preatly declines, for it is not the measure of the trade of its 
nation, but of the necessities of its government; and it is ab. 
surd and must be ruinous, that the same cause which natu- 
rally exhausts the wealth of a nation,” etc. (Burke obtained 
a pension of $20,000 a year for four generdtions, as a bribe 
to him to recant and to oppose Paine.) à 

Those who understand the inevitable. operations and 
results of a large increase of currency by paper money do 
not in the time of "inflation ” make bargains for futurity; 
they buy for present use, and do not buy land, or anything 
else on long credit. My father, myself, and husband have 
acted on this principle, and escaped the ruin that abounded 
around us. 

-To S. Marshal I say: During forty years I have advocated 
in public and in private that system of society which would 
secure that production would be limited only by the wants 
of the producers, aud not, as now, by what can be sold by 
those who hire producers—the ‘' Social System” of Robert 
Owen, which is exemplified by the system of production 
and distribution of the Shaker and the Oneida communities, 
but is opposed by the regulations as to sexual intercourse of 
both communities. Itis in this direction that labor should 
seek to help itself, with such help as good conduct would 
obtain from those who do not neéd the system. 

Forty years'ago, Robert Owen said to me, “‘ The existing 
low rate of wages [in England] cannot be permanently 
raiged. Machinery can be made that is not now made, be 
cause hu:nan labor is cheaper; but if wages rise, that ma- 
¢chinery will be made.” The mee of every year show that 
he was right. i 


pace 


-Our civil war took a large. proportion of men out of the 


labor market;and the war caused & great demand for the 
products of labor. 
come-back to the labor market, for they were killed or 
maimed; ‘and many workers, helped by the money saved by 
them during the war, became independent of bire ; there- 
fore, the number of laborers in 1865 was not in dispropor- 
' | tion to the demand for them, and therefore, in place of 


A large proportion of the men did not 


every one dollar formerly paid for a piece of work, they 
obtained ¿wo dollars or more of the depreciated paper, and 
therefore they did not suffer from the depreciation of the 
paper money; they received, compared with other times, 
and with workers in other nations, good wages. But ‘good 
wages” prompted to the production of machinery which is 
worked at less cost, unfortunately, than human labor ia. 
In every department of industry, the farm, the workshop, 
and the manufactory, machinery is superseding human 
labor, while laborers have become more numerous. Under 
“the Social System,” machinery would be a blessing. 

‘Irredeemable paper money enabled speculators to buy, 
for sale and renting, lands and houses, and so toraise prices 
of sales and rents to a scale that has been ruinous to those 
who agreed to pay them; other speculators made useless 
railways, and ruined those that invested in them. These 
speculators, directly and indirectly, employed laborers, but 
the results of their speculations tended to prevent a suc- 
cession of them, and helps to prevent a return to a system 
of ‘‘inflation.” After a trial of ‘‘contraction,” reproducing 
the state of affairs that existed prior to the contraction, 
experiments With ‘‘ re-inflation” in England did not restore 
the desired prosperity, and it was decided that the system 
must be curbed by a return to cash payment, on demand of 
note-holders. 

That money is too abundant to generally obtain a high 
interest is seen in the fact that U. 8. bonds, at 5 per cent. 
interest, have, Í believe, always sold in the market for more 
thon the gold price; those at 44 per cent. havenot ever been 
below the gold price, and even at 4 per cent. par in gold is 
given, and, evidently all that is offered of them would be 
taken at that low rate of interest but for the agitation about 
silver and irredeemable paper. I know that people of this 
place who keep large balances in city banks cannot obtain 
more than 5 per cent; the N, Y. Tribune Association bor- 
rowed $400,000 (for their new building) on long time, at 6 
per cent., and their journal (semi-weekly, Feb. 8) states that 
money can be had ‘‘on call” at 4 per cent. 

The money does not get distributed westward for higher 
rates of interest, probably because of the uncertainty that 
prevails as to what is to be the value of money, and conse- 
quently of the securities that may be obtained. 

I cannot expect Mr. Bennett to allow me any more space 
in the T. S., therefore I shall not offer any more ‘‘nonsense.”” 

MARGARET CHAPPELLSMITH. 
rr i 


The Financial Problem. 


Mr. Eprtor: I am very desirous just now, while the 
financial question is agitating the public mind, to advance 
a few thoughts to the readers of Tox TRUTH SEEKER, if 
you have no objection, Al the articles I have seen on the 
subject are lacking in the main principles which I think 
would give it a lasting and permanent basis of success. 
Now, it seems to me that in order to have a permanent 
basis for a monetary circulation, whether it is gold, silver, 
or psper, to make it healthy and useful, it must be based 
on the Government, managed and controlled by it ; and all 
banks and bank speculations in money must be annulled 
and destroyed, before we can have a healthy and prosper- 
ous trade and business. 

Let the Government make it unconstitutional for any per- 
son to speculate in money in any way whatever. And it 
should be -only a circulating medium of exchange for pro- 
duce; and the Government of the United States should 
be the head banker, and should authorize the establishing 
of State banks in each State, and those banks should establish 
a bank in each city for the purpose and convenience of 
doing business. Money should never be allowed to be put 
out on usury, nor yet speculated in by any one, and if any 
should do so, let it be a constitutional offense, and be pun- 
ished accordingly. And it should always be in demand 
sufficient as a medium of exchange for all business pur- 
poses. And if our Government was good for anything, it 
would see that this was carried out, ao that all were pro- 
tected alike, and all its citizens wel] educated, free from 
superstition and falsehood ; not as itis now, a kennel of 
rasCals, swindlers, and cheats. But before any reform can 
take place that is likely to benefit the whole people, they 
must be educated in freedom from all superstition, so they 
can think rationally on matters pertaining to their welfare 


and happiness. 


All the railroads in this country ought to be owned by 
the Government, or each State in the Union should own the 
roads that run through them, and have managers in each 
State to keep them in good running order for the benefit of 
such State, and not, a8 now, for the benefit of grasping, 
selfish, and avaricious speculators to traffic in and live off 
of workingmen. I will give you my candid opinion on 
this matter. You will never be relieved from slavery and 
serfdom till you are enlightened enough to combine 
together as one man, and vote for the most intelligent men 
in your own ranks, and send them to Washington to legis- 
late for you. You must know that you are a majority, and 
have the ballot in your hands; if you will but combine ycu 
can send whom you please to legislate for you. You must 
pay no attention to the wire-pulling caucuses; you Know 


what they are, and who they are, and whenever you act 


wisely on this subject the tyrant’s doom is sealed and your 
liberty and freedom is at hand. I am, wilh all due respect, 
your well-wisher, J. Perry. 

. La Crosse, Wis. 
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Letters from friends. 


Miu Brook, Cr., FEB. 27, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Ina late number (No. 9) of 
Payne's Age of Reason, ia a column article, copied from the 
Winsted Press, and not only without giving credit, but, pur- 
porting to have been written for the former paper, com- 
mencing with the usual salutation: ‘Editor, Age of Reason.” 
Itis headed, ‘‘ Hellin a Hamlet.” Now, I know the writer 
of thatarticle, who is a regular correspondent of the Win- 
sted Press, and I know he never sent it tothe Ageof Reason 
for publication, much less as having been written expressly 
for that paper. 

In the same number of the Age is another little ‘item 
which the Press clipped from an exchange, respecting a man 
that was cured of the opium babit by attending Moody 
and Sankey’s meetings. This, with the comments of the 
Press, iscopied by the Age, leaving it to be inferred that the 
comments are its own. Now, Mr. Editor, I am not a news- 
paper man, and don't know but this is all right and honor- 
able among editors, but it seems a very easy way to make 
up @ paper, and Mr. Payne boasts of his knack of taking 
it easy. <A friend at my elbow, who always reads my 
papers, suggests to me, and with some littleshow of reason, 
that the Liberal papers published at 141 Eighth St., may be 
leagued together, and playing into each other's hands, like 
lawyers, who abuse each other in the court-room, but are 
the best of friends outside. 

How does Mr. Payne get the Press unless he haa access to 
your exchanges ?—they do not exchange. How does he 
get the names of your subscribers, if he bas not free access 
to your office? Please rise and explain, friend B. 

Yours truly, H. W. Pinney. 


HARTFORD, Conn., March 3, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: “ After prayers” on each holy 
Sabbath it is my custom to read the- blessed Bible, or ‘‘ New 
Testament” according to St. Bennett, issued the day before. 
I have just enjoyed my “communion ” with THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, and feel like returning thanks for my divine priv- 
ileges. Please accept ’em. But Iam sorry that that mis- 
erable scoundrel, madman, or eccentric nondescript, Seth 
Payne, manages to occupy so much of your attention. 
True, I don’t well see how you can avoid some sort of reply 
to the more ingenious of his libelous falsehoods; for it is 
evident that some of your backwoods readers are half in- 
clined to believe them; yet it strikes me that, were I in 
your place, I would pillory the rascal in one of his villain- 
jes, post at masthead the facts, under the motto Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus (liberally, ‘‘ Thus he lies, forever and 
ever”), and let the statement stand there for, say, six months 
—only that. It isn’t of the slightest use for this fellow 
Payne to talk against you to us who have known yon for 
years, and watched you struggling earnestly—and, in my 
judgment, against obstacles which no other man could 
have surmounted—to give us Liberals and Freethinkers an 
*‘organ,” or, what ‘is better, a means of intercommunica- 
tion all over the land. But no matter for this now. You 
don’t want compliments or gratitude, having had enough of 
these of Jate, exclusive even of the indirect compliments 
which Payne has rendered you in attempting to fiich from 
you your good name. i 
Let me help you to an “item” regarding Payne, which, 
if correct, is all you will need to set him in his true light 
before all intelligent readers, I cannot vouch for the truth- 
fulness of the statement, but you can determine that, pro or 
con, for yourself. I have not seen & copy of Payne’s Age 
of Reason, but I am informed, by & friend who is not apt to 
blunder, that, some time within the last month (February), 
Payne published, as an origiaal communication to his 
paper, an article which originally appeared in the Winsted 
Press (a very able and spicy paper published in the borough 
of Winsted, Litchfield county, in this State) on the 31st of 
January last, under the caption, ‘‘ Hell in a Hamlet.” I 
did not think to inquire if Payne preserved the caption, 
` but I presume he did. Isend you, by same mail with this, 
my copy of the Press of that date (Jan. 31st), containing 
the article in question. By examining Payne’s paper issued 
since that date (for of course the scamp hands you copies), 
you can readily determine whether he has played the 
literary thief in this instance. If he has, “that’s enough,” 
isn’t it? He not only copies an article without crediting 
the journal from which it is taken, and so writes “no gen- 
tleman” on his brow, but also, practically, steals it, by his 
method of appropriation, and thus brands “thief” on his 
forehead, too. ‘‘By these signs” let all men know him 
hereafter. Please let us know what the facts are. Lex. 


REMARKS. —The 1asue of Payne's Age of Reason in which | 


appears the article from the Winsted Press alluded to in the 
two foregoing letters is No. 9, dated Feb. 16, and the article 
is in the second column of the third page. With the excep- 
tion of a single paragraph, the article is transferred bodily, 
caption, signature, and all; and the word Connecticut is 
added to fix the locality, and ‘‘ Editor Age of Reason” is 
placed at the beginning to convey the false impression that 
it was written for the latter paper. It would, of course, 
have been far more honorable to have given credit to the 
Press for the article—which, by the way, is a very good one 
-—instead of filching it and claiming its paternity. Itis to 
be feared that this borrowing without giving credit isa 
constitutional tendency with the Age of Reason. We 
noticed that on several occasions in its earlier issues, 
before it got to thinking our editorials were so “thin,” it 
took several of our articles, wholly or in part, without 
giving the slightest credit. In our opinion, it is more 
honorable to write ‘‘ thin ” editorials than to thicken them 
with the stolen thoughts of others.’ Whatever is worth 
copying is worth giving due credit for. We have on file 
in our office No. 3t of the Winated Press and No. 9 of the 
Age of Reason, containing the same article. If any friends 
wish to compare the two they can be accommodated.— 
[Ep. T. 8.] 


Bucaanan, Mice., March 2, 1878. 
D. M. PENNETT, Dear Sir: We have organized a local 
Independent Liberal Society here. We hold meetings every 
two weeks, on Sunday. The following persons are the offi- 
cers of the society: President, Geo. W. Reese; Vice- 
President, L. W. Spaulding; Secretary, J. E. Coveney; 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. E. Reese; and Trustees, L. W. Spauld- 
ing, Joseph Coveney, and Ezekiel Spaulding. We propose 
to make a judicious distribution of the tracts we have 
ordered, and to do all that we can to advance the cause of 

Freethought and Liberalism. Grorer W, RpEBR. 


SCRANTON, Pa., March 4. 

D. M. BENNETT: It is much to be regretted that the 
proprietor of the Opera House in this city refused the use 
of his building for the Ingersoll lecture, simply because he 
did ‘‘not think Mr. Ingersoll preached ihe right doctrine.” 
But such was the case. When he lets his house for such 
immoral plays as the “Pink Dominos,” and other low 
ballet-dancing shows, we wonder whether he ever thinks 
what an injury is being done to the public morals! But we 
were not deprived of hearing Mr. Ingersoll, after all. The 
Management arranged a special train to convey all who 
wanted.to hear him to Wi)]keabarre, and there were about 
two hundred who availed themselves of the opportunity. 
And I must say that I think he can double discount any 
speaker or preacher I ever heard. 


Respectfully yours, A. H. HARTLEY. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 8, 1878. 
Freno D. M. Bennerr: Inclosed piease find $2.00. 
The times are so hard that a man with a family to care for 
finds it hard to spare money at all times. I will send the 
balance for the year’s subscription ina few weeks. 1 re- 
ceived one of Payne’s Age of Reason’s the ist of March. I 
don’t know where he got my address, unless he stole it from 
your list. Idon’t want the paper, as THE TRUTH SEEKER 
is good enough for me. I did intend to take the Age of 
Reason as soon a8 I could afford to; but, under the circum- 
stances, I don’t want it. I think it advisable for you to 
keep your list of subscribers out of his way. Friendly 
enemies are bad ones to deal with, as one dislikes to quar- 

rel with a friend, Yours with respect, H. Poors. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 24, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I learn with much regret, and 
no surprise, that you are not worth two hundred thousand 
dollars! I wish you were. And if you had made it by the 
sale of your cheap Liberal literature, the world would be 
the better for it, and not one in a thousand of your patrons 
would doubt that he had received the worth of his money. 

. Please place the amount of postal order inclosed ($10) to 
my credit for works hereafter to be ordered. The tidal 
wave of hard times has reached our city, and I find more 
men who can spare seventy-five cents than those who are 
willing to part with three dollars at a time, For the con- 
venience of such I like to have always a small credit on 
your books. A like arrangement might be useful in other 
places. I am desirous to retain for you all your present 
patrons here, and to add to their number, and shall try 
hard to do sọ, *' if it takes all summer.” 

Yours, as ever, 


ALMOND OWEN. 


Manion, Mass., March 1, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I am glad that you give the 
labor question so much room, for it needs it, and will need 
it more now.that The Radical Review is gone. lam not sur- 
prised that Payne, Peterson, and some others are jealous 
of you, and try to kill TAE TRUTH SEBEER, forit far excels 
all other Liberal papers that I have ever seen, not alone in 
quantity, but also in quality. But they may as well try to 
urain the Mississippi as to kill Tar TRUTH SEEKER. A, 
little opposition will do no harm, but,-rather, good. You 
have the best of Cyrus Romulus so far, and, of course, will 
come out ahead. Harry Hoover expressed my opinion of 
him, in No. 8 of THE TRUTA SEEKER, in very good shape. 
I will not take up your time with a long letter, for I 


know that you have a better use for it; so will bid you], 


good-by. Yours truly, C. M. HAMMOND. 
Deapwoop, D. T., Feb. 24, 1878. 
DEAR TRUTA SEEKER: I don't believe you are worth 
two hundred thousand dollars; but I really wish you were 
worth ten times that amount, for 1 don’t know of a man 
that makes more effective use of his means, $ 
Respectfully, H. M. EASTMAN. 


LAINGSBURGH, Mrca., Feb. 20, 1878. 
Mr. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Please find inclosed $2.00, the 
amount due tor THe TRUTH SEEKER. Your paper is rightly 
named. I could not think of doing without it—wish it 
came twice a week. I have received two circulars from 
Seth Wilbur Payne, asking me to subscribe for his Age of 
Reason. He is altogether too much of a Comstock advocate 
for me, 80 I shall decline, How despicable, how much 
beneath a man, to try to injure you, when you have been, 
and still are, toiling to elevate bumanity! 1 did get bim 
three trial subscribers on receipt of the first circular, before 
I kuew the sentiments of the brainless puppy. With many 

wishes for your welfare and prosperity, | am, 
Respectfully, Mus. N. P. MCCLINTOCK. 


COSHOCTON, O., Feb. 16, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: When Rev. G. H. Humphrey 
accuses Bob Ingersoll of inconsistency, as a “' free” thinker 
and advocate of “free” thought, in charging a fee to hear 
his Freethought lectures, he unwittingly acknowledges that 
he is himself opposed to liberality; free thought, or even a 
“free gospel’ because he places the barrier of an admis- 
sion fee between every man in the universe and the sound 
of his voice when he preaches the gospel, so called. And, 
more than that, he works for hire on the ‘‘holy” Sabbath 
day when he teaches the common herd that they must not 
labor for gain on that particular day. Just cut off brother 
Humphrey’s Sunday salary, and his great zeal in the salva- 
tion of other people’s souls would become an indefinite 
quantity, and he would be apt to say to those who refused 
him a fat salary that their souls might ‘‘go to hell,” and 
he would goto hoeing corn or doing something else to earn 
an honest living; so fifty thousand others of his trade 
would do under the same circumstances. He even placed 
the barrier of fifty cents between my reading his book, 
“Hell and Damnation,” and my soul’s salvation. 
Ww. 8S. W. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 2, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: 1 have been an attentive 
-reader of your paper for some time past, and have often felt 
like shaking the hand of a worthy brother like yourself— 
one who is so earnestly engaged in showing up the follies, 
errors, and superstitions of past ages, and mainly, the in- 
consistencies of the present so-called Christian religion. 
The manliness of the positions in your debates are to your 
credit;and were it in my power, you should berewarded for 
your indefatigable efforts.to piace man on a higher and 
anobler plane, by showing up his errors, and teaching him to 
accept truth, and to reason out for himself what tends most 
to his happiness in this world, for not till we do our own 
thinking shall we be rid of creeds, dogmas, and super- 
stitions, accompanied by. bishops and priests ; and to this 
end, you are doing a splendid work; offering your readers 


the thoughts of such choice heads as Spencer, Huxley, | I prefer the peerless and outspoken TRUT 
| Darwin, Tyndall, Draper, Haeckel, Lewes, and others, iis much at the present time to cheer and give hope. Your 


which are indeed valuable. The clear, practical thoughts 
of Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker are always appreciated. Such 
lectures as Col. Ingersoll’s should also find a place in your 
paper. — - 

Now, friend Bennett, this letter does not contain dollars; 
but for myself, I feelthat labora such as yours should at 
least be appreciated, and I know your littie sheet ia doing 
a vast amount of good. Being convinced of your honeety, 
and knowing your views, as I tread my humble path in life, 
you may consider mea defender of them; and should the 
dollars flow inupon me, I may haveafew left for your 
cause. With sincerity I remain, JOHN Jasrer, JR. 

Worcorr, N. Y., March 3, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: As 1 see my subscription for 
Tar TRUTH SEEKER haa expired, inclosed you will find 
the amount for renewal forthe ensuing year. Press on, 
friend Bennett! You are doing more for the cause of Lib- 
eralism than all the other Liberal editors combined. I hag 
intended to take the Age of Reason, but when I saw what I 
Knew to be the false and slanderous Charges against you, I 
at once concluded that its editor was either a fool ora 
knave. Hoping you may live long to enjoy the blessing 
your valor has brought, I remain, 

J. M. Cogan. 


Fraternally yours,’ 
Napzuzs, N. Y., March 3, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, f Dear Sir: I am heartily glad to hear 
that the “ Bennett-Teed Discussion” is brought to a close. 
His baloon ascensions make me dizzy. I have read of 
men whose great misfortune was being born a hundred 
years before their time, but his misfortune is in being born 
millions of years too late. He could have rendered im- 
mense service to ‘‘old Splitfoot and “Jah” could he have 
been in at the creation and helped them to manipulate the 
ether and bring something out of nothing. He is too 
ethereal for me. I find myself unable to follow the high. 
down-low-up-ring-tail-puppy-diddle-boodle-thread of his 
argument, Good-by Mr, Cyrus Romulus Redeemer Teed.. 
Truly yours, JOHN PECK. 
SNOWVILLE, VA., Marcu i, 1878. 
FRIENDS OF THE TRUTH SEEKER: Do you want to doa 
good deed for Bro. Bennett, a better one for the cause, and 
one best of ali for yourself ? If so, go at once, secure a sub- 
scriber for Tas TRUTH SEEKER, add two dollara of your 
own and get,asareward, '‘The World’s Sages, Thinkers, and 
Reformers.” A chance to get a book like this is not one to 
be slighted. It is a book you will want on your table when- 
ever you read and write. The biography of one thousand and 
thirty-seven of the thinkera of this world is a valuable 
treasure. Weall have a natural desire to know the private 
life of a great and good man or woman. We read their 
articles in the papers and hear of their noble deeds, and 
long to know a thousand little things about them; well, here 
they are, and all written out in an entertaining manner, too, 
As highly as I value every volume of my Truth Seeker 
Library, I must say, of them all, this is the book I would 
be least willing to part with. It seems to make me person- 
ally acquainted with so many of our dead champions and 
living co-workers for the cause of mental freedom. J love 
the book. and I want every Infidel to have it asa companion 
and household friend. ELMINA Drake SLENKER, 
MANKATO, MINN., FEB. 28, 778. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have watched your rise and 
progress from the first, and glory in your late triumph over 
the Inquisition sought to be established in this country. 
You wiil remember us when we exchanged our Kingdom of 
Heaven for TuE TRUTH Spexer. I| came here to this State, 
now over & year ago, to work as State Lecturer for the 
State Association of Spiritualists, but neither Spiritualism 
nor this State is wide enough for me, so I am on my way to 
laborin Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas, Please notify Liberal- 
ists, through THE TRUTH BECKER. Give them my address, 
Farmington, Dacota Co., Minn., and send specimens to 
Winnebago City, Minn., care of Stephen D. Hatcher, and 
we will send you all the subscribers we can. 
Yours truly, Tuos, Cook. 


VICTORTA, VANcouver’s ISLAND, B. C., Feb. 15, 1878. 
DEAR Bro. BENNETT: Enclosed I send you the small sum of 
eleven dollars which has been handed to me bya few 
friends here for the purpose of yaur defense against that 
miscreant, Comstock, or to be applied to any other purpose 
you think proper. J also enclose my subscription of three 
dollars for THE TRUTA SEEKER. Go on, Bro. Bennett, and 
may the good angels comfort you. : 

Yours truly, JAMES FELL, 
P. S. I enclose you a letter that I received yesterday from 
one of the directors of our Public Hospital, where I visit 
nearly every Sunday ; and for leaving a few numbers of 
Tus FRUTE SEEKER With one of the patients have aroused 
their pious ire, as you see by the contents of the enclosed. 

Poor deluded Christians ; are they not to be pitie1? 


Cray, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1878, * 
D. M. Bennert: I find itis more than we cau bear to 
part with our old friend, Tot TRUTH SELKER. Atone time 
I concluded I could not continue it at its present price, and 
continue our other reading matter, but as each week brings 
your valuable paper well freighted with interesting matter, 
I have concluded to send small installments from time to 
time as circumstances will permit. Inclosed you will find 
one dollar to be placed to my credit, and before that is ex- 
heusted I will remit again. J have just read your Jast letter 
to Cyrus Romulus R. Teed in the discussion, and my con- 
victions are that he had better “throw up the sponge” and 
own up, that he is handsomely whipped. Ithink Teed is 
in a transition state, passing from orthodoxy to the Infidel 
ranks, Soon as he outgrows his early teachings and gets 
his mental freedom, he too will, in my opinion establish and 
publish an Infidel paper. “Iam not a prophet nor theson 
of a prophet.” but bear in mind, friend Bennett, I am good 
at guessing. ‘The world does move,” and THE TRUTH 
SEEKER is one of the great levers that has given it an įm- 
petus (the mental world). x eeu 
With my hearty wishes for your success in fighting the 
battles for mental freedom. I bid you a happy good night. 

Thine for truth, ORRIS BARNES. 

Kanamazoo. Micu., March 1, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: Enclosed find money order for $3, 
for the renewal of my subscription to the best of papers, 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER. I like the enlargement, and J like its 
interna! growth since the New Year.” itis full of interest, 
and worth the money it costs. J, too, did rot like the 
uncalled-for attempts of the Age.of Reason to injure you 
financially. J have read several copies otfead paper, but 
EEKER. There 


he Truth Seeker, March 9, 1826. 


arrest by Comstock, Rev. Beecher’s and other divines’ 
punching a hole in the bottom of hell and letting out the 
brimstone, and many other questions of a local and public 
natare, are causing agitation of thought upon the’ subject 
of life and the hereafter. Levr Woop. 


CONCORD, ILL., Feb. 13th,1878. 
Mr. Eprrorn: [am a truth seeker, and a great lover of 
the truth, but I do not find truth in all that Eugene Mac- 
donald says in your issue of Jan. 5, 1878, on "t The Labor 
Question.” His first proposition seems absurd to me, 


and would to every other thinking man in the land if he 


would lay aside his prejudice. He says, ‘the prosperity of 
the nation lies in the prosperity of the individual.” Now, 
let us see. Suppose I illustrate a little: There was oncea 
President of the United States; his name was U. 8. Grant. 
There never was another so prosperous an individual known 
in the history of our benighted country as he, and what was 
the effect upon the nation? Thatitis anything but pros- 
perity is plainly to be seen. If Macdonald would reverse the 
proposition and say the prosperity of the people depended 
upon the honest administration of the Government, then 
he would have hit the nail squarely on the head. Again, he 
says: -‘‘ A country in which every person has a moderate 
competency would never suffer from hard times.” Great 
God! What does he call a moderate competency? Does he 
aup pose that this people can pay a debt of $48 per capita with 
a competency of about $12 per capita and prosper? Is there 
an idiot in all the Jand who would not say we must suffer 
from hard times when we are in debt four times as much as 
we have gotto pay with? Howisan individual to prosper 
under these circumstances. 

He further says: “That there is an overproduction of 
people in this country.” Ido not think Mr. Macdonald 
means that this country will not hold them all, but that there 

“are too many people fox the amount of money in circulation. 
If he does not mean that, he certainly is very ignorant of 
this vast domain in which we live. You hear overproduc- 
tion preached on every hand. Overproduction of what ? 
Money? No! Whatthen? People, cattle, hogs, corn, 
machinery, and everything under the sun. The same people 
who tell us this also tellus we must economize, which 
would of course make the surplus greater. A gentleman 
of my acquaintance who keeps a little variety store said 
tome not long since that ‘‘ the trouble in this country is, 
that we are too extravagant; that we ought to economize,” 

“Allright sir,” said I. ‘* We will economize; we will not 
buy any of your goods for six months, and see how you 
like economy.” , 

‘* Well,” said he, “I have alittle piece of land; I will go 
to producing.” 

“Al right, sir. So, economy ruins your business on one 
hand and overproduction on the other, then how do you 
better your condition.” 

Oh! Ignorance where is thy bliss? 

Mr. Macdonald further states that education is the 
only remedy for the hard times, the only doctor that can 
make us well, I will agree with the gentleman on the last 
propositions, but I do not propose to stop in this hour of 
great need to place the whole American voting population 
in college. Let us try to educate the people in the way 
they should go by having them read Taz TRUTA SEEKER 
parring such articles as Mr. Macdonald's) and Pomeroy’s 

emocrat, and also Pomeroy’s “American Finance,” If 
the people do not heed thé great truths set forth by these 
great newspapers, then they may die in ignorance, unless 
the God of nature, through some other medium, should open 
their prejudiced eyes. Rossrt H. ORAIG. 


CLEARFIELD, Pa., Feb. 13, 1878. 

Friend BENNETT: I confess I felt a little ‘‘ dubersome” 
about the propriety of enlarging Tau TRUTH SEEKER, but 
after a two-months trial I am so well pleased with it that I 
heartily approve of your action. I enclose a contribution 
which I trust you may be able to find room for. 

Teli friend Macdonald to put onthe gaffs and lay the 
feathers of some of the numerous game birds that feel in- 
clined to crow over him. Goin Mac! Brother Bennett, I 
heartily approve of the position you take on the labor and 
financial question. I have frequently been tempted to write 
on the subject myself, especially when I see people who 
have the credit of having brains writing in defense of the 
sacred rights of bondholders, land pirates, and public 
thives generally—helping the very class which is abundantly 
able to protect and help itself. I am in favor of more 
money, gold, silver, and greenbacks. More work, more pay, 
more and better food and clothing. More education, 
amusement, culture. liberty, health, and happiness, 

Yours truly, Harry Hoover. 


The Law of Liberty. 


EXTRACT FROM A SUNDAY MORNING DISCOURSE BY THE REV. 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, MARCH 3, 1878. 


There is a society in this city organized for the suppres- 
sion of vice. The spirit and purpose of this society, I 
take to be honestly and simply this—to suppress vice, to 
keep down the elements that are perpetually demoralizing 
and rooting out the best seeds of human nature. With the 
methods by which this society seeks to achieve the results, 
i have no sympathy whatever. Indeed, I protest with all 
my heart against some of the methods which they con- 
spicuously employ, acting the &py, creeping into houses 


under false prétenses, lying, betraying men to their harm, 


speaking’ as though they meant well when they mesn ill. 
Was truth ever furthered by falsehood ? Was deception 
ever a minister to virtue? Shall we set Beelzebub to cast 
out Beelzebub? Not soi If.the higher. powers are to 
subdue the lower, it must be by open and honorable war- 
fare. It is of their essence that they are. dignified, ele- 
vated and pure, taking every advantage which nobieness 
gives, scorning all advantage which only baseness allows.. 
Again I protest with all my might against the inquisition 
into the mail service of the United States. If there is one 
thing upon- which a free people must plant themselves 
firmly, néver to-be moved, it is this principle that there 
must be no tampering with the mails, and that whatever 
is deposited in the ‘mail must go to its destination. ` Let the 
harm be checked on the spot where it falls. if injury ia 
done, letit be repaired where it is-done p not on the“way, 
it-has started.- Meet it: where it occurs. 
‘what honorable, high-minded soul, does not blush 


h indignation: when: he sees the confusion that is made 
by people who, insist upon jt.that liberty of thought, free: 


dom of speculation, freedom of speech, involves license 
of conduct, and when war is openly made upon free- 
thinking on the ground that in that very movement, and 
by that very process, war is made against licentious doing. 
The two things are not only different, but absolutely and 
forever hostile, the one to the other, and when the society 
adopts such methods as it commonly does, methods of con- 
fusion, then it is difficult even to make allowance for the 
spirit with which the association works, and not doubt the 
heart of that society. ž ? 

„I imply to arrest whatever endeavors are made to corrupt 
youth, to mislead the young and inexperienced, to sow the 
seeds of demoralization in the soul, where virtue must 
grow if society is to flourish, is not the question. It is 
whether there be, or be not, a hierarchy in moral qualities ; 
whether sonio men are not superior to others; whether 
there are not ranks in character, and whether there is not 
such athing as higher and lower. Are weto put Jesus 
and Judas on the same plane? Are we to classify together 
under one definition those who destroy and those who 
build up—those who civilize and those who would rnin the 
world? No. LIappeal here to the common sense of the 
the world itself ; I hear human nature through all ita-voices 
protesting against this confusion of ideas. 
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A Correction by Mr. Frothingham. 


To tue EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Dear Sir; The 
reporter of my free and easy talk about the Apocryphal 
Gospels apparently misunderstood some of my statements, 
and my critic at Washington might easily have been 
severe on such blunders as he detects. My ‘lecture ’? was 
popular and unstudied, but it was intended to be accurate, 
and I could not have said that no apocryphal gospels were 
in existence beyond the year 825; that they were all written 
in Greek, or that ‘‘ they never had any respect among the 
dignitaries of the Church.” ‘The mistake came of trying to 
say too much in too short a time, and thug confusing 


points. Yours truly, O. B, FROTHINGHAM. 
50 W. 36ih street, March 1, 1878. ° 
S$ $n 


Prison Reform. 

Nothing to-day demands more attention and a more thor- 
ough overhauling than the prison system of this country, 
The recent revelations concerning the New Jersey State 
Prison reveal a state of affairs that few could have been 
induced to believe could have existed. Prisoners have not 
only been whipped and put in cold, dark, damp cells, and 
in some instances, in violation of law, confined there a 
whole year, but they have been hung up by the thumbs, put 
on stretchers, and at least one has been killed. A portion of 
the testimony before the legislative committee is reported in 
the N. Y. Sun as follows: 


“Dr. W. W. Phillips, the prison physician, testified to 
having seen men gagged and stretched up; alsoto having 
seen convicts with the placard ‘ Thief’ on their backs. 
Never watched to see how men in the stretcher endured it. 
Had been called by keepers Wilson, Howell, and Robinson 
to examine prisoners, to see whether they had been punished 
too much. Was summoned on the morning that Snook 
died. Found him lying dead on the floor of a dark cell. 
Inquired of, Perry, the marshal, who said that he had been 
strung up, and seemed to be suffering severely ; that he 
was taken down and died. Did nat know that he died 
while in the stretcher until Perry testified to it on the stand. 
Said to County Physician Mackenzie, after he came, that 
there was a peculiarity abont Snook’s death, as he had been 
undergoing punishment. Did not say what kind of pun- 
ishment. Would have told the County Physician had he 
known that Snook died in the stretcher. Saook was suffer- 
ing from chronic menengitis, and was liable to sudden death, 
and the punishment may have hastened it. The stretcher 
is a severe punishment. Did not hear that Snook was sick 
on the‘night before or that he had asked for a physician. 

“ Witness testified to using alcohol as a test for men who 
were shamminug. Only used it twice.. One turned out to 
be insane. One time it exposed the imposition. Never 


| knew the burning with alcohol to be used anywhere else, 


and never used it in his practice elsewhere. Never knew 
any cruelty to be inflicted in the prison, Witness denied 
describing the stretcher, boot-hee] gag or paddle to Dr. 
Corson. Had kuown men under Mr. Wilson to be kept 
three or four weeks chained down to the floor of a cell, and 
not allowedto getup. The punishment under other keep- 
ers was the same asitisnow. Short and severe punishment 
is more humane than long confinement in the dungeon. 
Have kuown refractory prisoners to refuse to work, and to 
avoid doing so almost cut off their fingers. 

“Robert H. Howell, a former keeper, testified that the 
punishments used by hini were the same as those now used 
except the gag. Always kept a mau on his feet when in 
the stretcher. Visited the Albany (N. Y.) Penitentiary. 
There they fasten the prisoners to the floor and atretch them 
up. Wasa delegate to the International Prison Congress 
in London. Think thatshort and severe punishment is the 
best. ` 

“Frank H. Sayler, an ex-inspector, testified that the 
stretcher was used under Mr, Wilson, and that men had been 
kept iu it for over two hours. Once a man was kept in the 
dungeon chained down for over a year. It was the darkest 
dungeon in the prison: ” 


Is there no way to imprison and care for dangerous 
men without subjecting them to the mercies of those ‘liable 
to be worse than themselves? It is true the commission- 
ers make their regular visiting rounds, but what good does 
it do? The officers feed, flaiter, and pet them ; show them 
just what they choose and make them believe that paradise 
is not much of a place for happiness compared with the par- 
ticular prison under their charge. If prisoners are asked 
how they are treated, they know it is about as much as their 


‘life ig worth to complain. Every complaint is stoutly denied 


by the officers, and the prisoners’ testimony is taken as only 
the word.of criminals as against that of honest men, and, 
when the commissiouers are gone the prisoners are punished 
for having made.complalnt. 


Now, that the New J ersey legislature has gone into this 
matter it is to be hoped it will make thorough work. Le 


v 


there be no whitewashing. If the general courts of other 
states will follow the example of that of New Jersey it will 
be well for a helpless class. Moses HULL. 


More of my Thoughts. 

BROTHER BENNETT: You seem to be undergoing some 
very sharp criticisms. Dr. Carl H. Horsch quite over- 
reached decency in his ‘‘ Open Letter No. 2.” It is painful 
to see sucha spirit of bitterness manifested among those 
claiming to be Liberalist. We hope for better things in 
the future. One writer in speaking of Madam Restell’s 
arrest says: ‘Thanks to the energy and tact of Anthony 
Comstock, this creature was dragged from her palatial 
home and lodged like a felon in a cell of our city prison. 
Among all her former companions not one dared to come 
forward to go upon her bail bond.” The same writer gives 
a glowing description of her home and furniture and great 
wealth obtained by her ‘shameful trade.” What class of 
citizens have patronized this woman for nearly forty years ? 
How has she accumulated such a vast amount of wealth ; 
surely it has not been accomplished by the patronage of the 
poor. The rich, the upper-ten, of society must have been 
her employers. And why are they afraid to stand by her 
now in her time of trial? Has she not stood by them in 
their time of trial, and done for them all they required of 
her to do to cover their shame ? has she forced her services 
upon any one? is it a greater crime for her to practice 
abortion than fer doctors to practice it? It isa business 
that is‘and always has been practiced to a great extent, and 
always will be until people learn a more legitimate and 
natural way of sexual association without procreation 
than is now generally understood. This sexual matter 
seems at present to be controlled by Comstock. He will 
not permit anything to pass through the mails giving 
wholesome instructions how to prevent the necessity of 
abortion, and has now turned his attention to aburtionists, 
although at one time he claimed to be in a situation to 
require their skill. Perhaps ‘Madam Restell” relieved 
him of his burden; if so, it must have required great skill ; 
and I do think it is mean to turn upon the old lady so 
ungratefully if he has received relief at her hands. Per- 
haps Authony would like to drive all the world to become 
Shakers. Now, seriously, does*any thinking person believe 
Madam Restell’s arrest was executed for any other purpose 
than to obtain a portion of her wealth. ZUBA. 


Will Religious Teachers Awake to the Danger 
of the Crisis ? 


The following unhappy remarks we take from a late 
article in the N. Y, Sun: 

The threatening form which Infidelity has lately put on, 
and its rapid progress among educated minds demand 
counteracting efforts from the friends of religion which they 
do not seem to be making. With the exception of the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, none of our divines even attempt to meet in 
a popular way the Objections of modern science to 
hitherto accepted dogmas of faith. The bold challenge of 
Dr. Tyndall to submit the efficacy of prayer to the best of 
actual experience was not taken up as it would have been 
by a prophet of old, but was avoided in a manner indica- 
ting a lack of confidence ina favorable result. Recent 
critical researches tending to discredit the authenticity and 
inspiration of the Scriptures call forth only a repetition of 
time-worn arguments; the belief in miracles receives a 
feeble and half-hearted support, and the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked is formally denied by numerous minis- 
ters of what were once orthodox sects. Added to these 
symptoms of weakness, a declive is everywhere to be noticed 
of that interest in the spread of religion which prevailed 
thirty or forty years ago. The revivals which have invari- 
ably followed our former great business reverses have been 
Wanting during the whole of the present long-continued 
season of financial distress~—the meetings of Moody and 
Sanky forming no real exception to the general state of 
religious indifference. Preachers and religiousjournals con- 
atantly complain that the churches are not gaining in num- 
bers and influence at home, and that the missionary work 
abroad languishes. We have entered, in fact, upon a period 
of deadness in religion; and it prevails most among the 
most educated kind of people. . 

As we said at first, the advocates of religion are either not 
awake to the importance of the crisis or elege feel them- 
selves unable to meet it. We donot referto the old and 
familiar form of Infidelity of which Mr. Ingersoll is now 
the most conspicuous disciple; but to the more radical and 
destructive philosophy of modern science. Animated by 
its spirit, skeptics are now demanding evidence of the exis- 
tence of a personal God, of a life after death, in the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, of an overruling Providence, of the 
efficacy of prayer, and of the reality of all that immense 
fabric of religious doctrine which has heen building up for 
the past eighteen hundred years; and they will not rest 
content with mere denunciation of their unbelief, nor with 
arguments based upon unconceded and undemonstrated 
assumptions. Ever since the reviva] of learning, in fact, 
ths Church, or, at least, one or the other branch of it, has 
been yielding as untenable one dogma after another. The 
process has now reached a point where its very citadel is 
threatened, and yet its appointed guides do not seem to be 
aware of the peril which is at hand, and make no efforts to 
avert it. Thousands of honest and educated minds are 
already shaken from the ancient moorings of faith and 
peace. Itisnotenoughtosay that the Church, being divine, 
will stand against every assault, for that ultimate security 
will not avail for the myriads of souls that are now in danger. - 


. | Something must be done soon or the mischief may become 


serious indeed. Will the clergy and the teachers of religion 
‘awake to the incomparable duty of the hour? 
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Letter from Mr. Butts. 


New York, Feb. 24, 1878. 

DEAR Mr. BENNETT: lam sorry that an un- 
due excess of frankness on your part impelled 
you to publish the jealous fault-findings and 
mad maunderings of mean souls who look 
with green eyes upon your herculean labors 
in the cause of Liberalism. I believe not 
one of them all deserves your magnanimity 
less than the Dover doctor, Carl H. Horsch. 
For his sake and the sake of his favorite, 
whose superior virtue needs to be vouched 
for so constantly, and aired in the highways 
and hawked in the market places, and, seri- 
ously, for the sake of a cause which these 
men, in a narrow and self-seeking way, are 
believed to be still serving, you should have 
omitted the M.D.’s “Open Letter, No. 2,” 
which you published on page 120 of the cur- 
rent volume. Having. done so, however, 
you cannot refuse me a chance to defend 
myself against the petty and malicious in- 
-sinuations of his first two questions. 

“Did you act in accordance with the 
advice of Asa K. Butts regarding the intro- 
duction and circulation of Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER ?” : 

I wish you could have truthfully replied in 
the-affirmative. You remember you asked 
my advice about coming to New York, and 
I advised you not to come. + The event is. 
not so creditable to my judgment as my 
pride might have desired. But what was 
the motive of our little M.D. in asking this 
first question ? Because he knew that I had 
been, in its most prosperous days, the largest 
stockholder and the business manager of 
The Index and he hoped by his next ques- 
tion to insinuate that you had obtained the 
mail list of The Index surreptitiously through 
me. 

Perhaps itisa good thing for the Dover’ 
doctor and his prince of purity that he opened 
upon me at this juncture. We will see. 
Perhaps it isa good thing for the cause of 
Radicalism that.a certain shining bubble 
should be pricked here and now. Whether 
it is or not, the responsibility rests entirely 
with the Dover doctor and the ‘‘ pure ” party 
who inspired him, And here let me say that 
I ignore these people when I¢an. I have 
never attacked them. My defense when 
attacked by them has been too meagre for 
my own good. Out of sheer disgust, E will 
leave such termigants to themselves when I 
can. I will leave to time the rectification of 
certain mistakes into which those who 
should be my friends have failen. 

You say you presume “ some of the names 
on alist of six thousand, given you by a 
friend, were Index subscribers.” Very like- 
ly. A man could hardly pick up six. thou- 
sand names of Liberals in this country 
without getting a few Index subscribers 
among them. I will tell Dr. Horsch who 
gave you the list of six thousand names 
and where it was obtained. And after I 
have confessed my sins I will ask Dr. 
H. to listen to a yery true little story about 
the first eminent ‘‘ purist” who used an un- 
authorized name, and beside it the use of Me~ 
Kesson & Robbins’ name by you shows whiter: 
than snow. To every statement I make I 
will show all the proof Dr. H. will care to 
see. Let him give the gentlest intimation 
that he would like to see the documents and 
they shall be forthcoming. i 

First. I gave you the list of six thousand 
names, and some one thousand or one thou- 
sand two hundred of them were in the Index 
mai! list in 1871, when I came to the aid of 
the sinking Index. But for my exertions “he 
index would never have seen the end of its 
second year. The society which had previ- 
ously supported its editor had become disor- 
ganized, so much so that it could not support 
him, The two business men who had sup- 
ported Zhe Index had become weary. lts 
editor didn’t know what was to become of 
himself and family. He professed himself 
under the deepest obligation to me for com- 
ing to the rescue, . : Si 

At first I gave money, and more of it than 
the Dover doctor ever did. Then I gave the 
time and talents of a successful business 
‘man. Yes, time, and plenty of it, to. the seri- 
ous neglect of my own business, Business 
hours and evenings, and all. day Sunday, in 
season abd out of season, all through my 
usual summer vacation, I labored unceas- 
ingly-to increase the ‘‘mail list of. The 
Index” and its stock list, too. But for my 
encouragement the latter affair would never 
have been started. I and my employees 
secured about one-half of the $100,000 
pledges, and the rest came because of our 
success. I employed several men to assist 

me. Wherever we went we inquired out the 
Radicals and Liberals. We went to places 
where no Inde# or other Liberal paper had 
ever been seen, There we asked of -book- 
sellers and newsdealers if there were any 
men in town who didn’t go to church and 
read church papers and who did read Paine 
and Voltaire. 

When we found such men, we ransacked 
their memories for names of similar men 
far and near, Ali these names we-put on 
my books first, and thence on The Indes mail 
list. I paid for scores, and I think hun-. 
dreds of three months, subscribers.out of 
my own funds, and the parties; some of 
them, never themselves gave a cent to Jhe 
Index fund. I gave some time and hundreds 
in money to Mr, Towne of 7hé Examiner 
and Mr. Morse of The Radical... From them, 
I obtained many names. I searched files of 
all the Liberal papers for names. I was 
paying $100 per year for a seat in an Independ- 
ent church in New York. I asked its 


hands. 
be the right ones. 
behind the scenes will recognize some of 


years ago. 


Pointers Association, 


secretary for a list of its -members. 
course I got it. 


when I found it on its last legs. 
list pledged nearly $10,000 per year. 


have seen but for me. 


mentioned, for I was.in earnest when I went 
into Radical propagandism. I didn’t go into 
it because I was too quarrelsome and im- 


practical to get a living elsewhere, I imme- 


diately went, to publishing books and pam- 
phlets. No man in this country has done 
more of that in so short a time, unless you, 
Mr. Editor, may be an exception. In twelve 
months I published about a dozen bound 
books, and five or six dozen tracts and pam- 
phlets. I advertised widely in all sorts of 
papers, and so my list grew to six thousand 


-or so, and then I offered it to you. I was 


careful to tell you that I obtained it from 
various sources. I remember you asked me 
if it was The Index list, and I told you, 
“Nol it is my list.” I foresaw this very 
sharp-nosed ferret, the M. D., in the dis- 
tance, 80 you are blameless, at any rate. 
Anothér word as to the list, for it may be 


said that while I obtained the names or part 
of them, 1 was in the employ of the organi- 
zation which I had created, So I was nom- 
inally—and further, that I was paid for ob- 


taining these hames ; this is not true. Of 


course I did not keep three or four travelers 
at work in those expensive days without 
some assistance, but I did not receive any- 
thing like adequate compensation, nor what 
‘was agreed on, either, 
tracts with the Index Association weré can- 
celled on one pretense or another, and my 
hard efforts were neutralised, my interest 
rendered valueless, and The Index a beggar. 


Nearly all my con- 


I ean show Dr. H. proofs of the above 


statements in the handwriting of his own 
man, for I preserved these documents, 


at first from a tenderer motive, and now for 


self-protection.. Does Dr, H. desire me to 
publish them in THE TRUTH SEEKER ? 


Now for a parable of the Pharisees, I 


prefer to use initials, and to bring into this 


story as few names as possible, leaving it 


quite to Dr. H. to call for names in full and 


documents in full, which are ready in my 
The initials I use may or may not 
Those who have been 


them, and I would not spread the scandal 
even to show the insincere malice of those 
who have tried to stab you in the rear. 

The scene of this parable is Boston and 
New York. The time some three or four 
A small room near Tremont 
Piace, Boston. A business meeting of the 
Mr. A., the “ busi- 
ness manager,” is in the chair. He has be- 
fore him a ‘‘ Private circular 'to the friends 


‘of the P, A.” It isa carefully and deliber- 


ately concocted three pages of foul and 
wicked libels upon a certain Mr. B. of New 
York. It is absurd on the face of it. The 


very figures in it lie in each other’s faces. 


Mr. A. thinks it will be effective as a mar- 
tyra cry. The funds of the Pointers are 
low, He signs the paper without hesitation} 
He hands it to Messrs. C., D., and E., mem: 
bers present, declares it is all right, and 
they—being also residents of Boston, and 


like Mr, A., quite irresponsible, pecuniarily, 


for what they say—sign it also. 

At this stage enters Mr. F., also a member 
of the P. A., a wealthy man, and une reputed 
calm and just, and withal a resident of New 
York. We can. not vouch for the exact 
words which followed. ` We are certain that 
A. saw the importance of having a name of 
some weight on the paper. Mr. F. was the 


.most eminent man among all the Pointers, 


Betters, and Ferrets. A. handed him the 
paper and said that his signature was neces- 
sary to make it effective. Mr. F. read it 
over hurriedly and said: ‘‘I cannotsign this 
about B. I do not know or want to know if 
it is true, ‘but enough of this abuse has been 
published before. I don’t wish to see any 
more of it. Our whole P. A, hasrun a long 
time on the pecuniary impetus given it by 
this B, Our people are disgusted with the 
continual harping-on this same string, and 
if we can’t raise money on any better cry, 
let us go down”, A.. tried to show the logi- 
cal necessity of the situation. ‘If people can 
only see what a rascal B. is, they can infer 


what a saint and holy martyr am I.” Mr. 


F. would’ listen to no logic. He simply 
said, *‘ I cannot sign it unless you leave out 
at] this about. B.,’’ and he turned on his heel, 
without signing tt, and left for New York. 
A.’s logic came into play at once, It is a 
powerful organ—his reasoning organ, He 
communed with himself thus: ‘‘Now, to leave 


of Hamlet with Hamlet’s part omitted. Mr. 
F. must have meant that the vituperative ad- 
jectives must be left out. 
all the more forcible to leave some of these 
‘out.” He passed his pen through a few of 
those which meant merely a coarse ‘‘damn 
B.,” signed Mr. F's name at the bottom, printed 


Of 
Each one of these became 
the centre of others, and so The Indes mail 
list grew to about five times what it was 
The stock 
This 
list was published openly, and so was the 
name of any man who sent a dime to The 
index, These names so procured and so 
used, to whom did they belong ? When the 
senior partner of a firm finds a small mare’s 
nest in his suspicious soul, and out of pure 
cussedness kicks over the house they have 
‘built together, was it ever claimed that the 
junior partner should go out of business— 
should never communicate with the cus- 
tomers of the firm? Four thousand of its 
highest number of names‘ it would never 
But the thousand 
which it had at the start I should have 
found without it in some of the ways above 


‘when they come down here throwing mud 


out all about B. would make it like the play | ce 


Perhaps it will be’ 


it, and sent it out. Mr. F. did not see the cir- 


cular tit jt had been in circulation a long JUST OUT! 

time. i toni t, h t - 

to A. for an explanation. A. replied thathe| AURICULAR CONFESSION 
had not sent out but a thousand or two, and : AND 


these to those who were firm friends to the 
Pointers. He did not think B, would find 
it out. B. did find it out afterseveral weeks 
or months had passed, and immediately 
wrote to Mr. F. asking how he could have 
allowed his name to be signed to such a mess 
of lies. The great, eloquent President of all 
the Pointers replied with the most kind, 
full, and emphatic apologies that one gentle- 
man could ask of another. It embodied all 
the facts we have stated, and more, He 
‘hinted very strongly to B. that the matter 
ought to drop, that it was now stale, and he 
would never allow such a thing to occur 
again if he could help it. Does Dr. H. wish- 
to see this letter in Taz TRUTH Srexer ? He 
has only to send you a word or two of insin- 
uation against we, and I will put it at your 
service. Mr. F. made oath before an officer 
of the law to the same thing, It was in this 
wise: B., thinking he ought to have a public 
retraction and a vindication, and seeing that 
Mr. F. did not care or dare to give him one, 


Popish Nunneries. 


BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work. 220 pages. Paper, 50 cants, 


Oloth., 76 cents. . M. : 
141 Eighth st,, New York. 


TO THE AMERICAN PATRONS OF 


CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs. 
Cuarman & Haut, London, England, for the 
right to publish an American Edition of 


The Fortnightly Review, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now publishing this celebrated 


z R Monthly Magazine from aapecial duplicate set 
sent his attorney to Boston tosee what could | 5f stereotype plates, which are forwarded from 


be done, He reported that though the law | Englandso promptly asto enable us to pro- 
of libel was much the same as in New York, | duce each month, not only an exact fao simile 
yet the practice was different. In Massa- of this able Revlew. but to publish it almost at 
chusetts the most flagrant cases are only pun- | It is in every respect equal to the London 
ished by nominal damages, The expense] issue, at about half the original price, This 
would be great, and the partiesin Boston are | effort will place in the hands of American 
protected by their impecuniosity. 


rondere the Ete! alierances of leading 
ry X nkers on iwe issues Wi a promptitude 
Why don’t you take this Mr. F., who is a | unequaled. The comments of alarge number 
responsible man and lives right here ? of the best European thinkers on Science, 
B. replied that ‘In the first place, Mr. F Philosophy, Literature, Politics, and Miscel- 
: R ’ 1” * [igneous Matters of general interest, cannot 
is not so guilty as the others, and was only a | fail to be appreciated and encouraged by 
sort of accessory after the fact by his neglect thoughtful American readers. wee ities 
i i i e following are a few o ə contributors: 
to publicly disavow at and expose the real Matthew Arnold. Herbert Spencer, Goldwin 
perpetrator of the libels. , . |Smith, Right Hon, Lyon Playfair, Right Hon. 
“Secondly, Mr. F. is my friend. I amin 
business relations with him, I have always 
admired him. He is a bright and shining 
light, I don’t want to bring him into it. 


W. E. Gladstone. Lionel A. Tallemache, M. E. 
Grant Duff, M. P., Hon. Robert Lowe, Leslie 
Besides, he will say that he never authorized 
such use of his name.” 


fitephen. John Morley (the editor), G. H, 
Lowes, Alfred R. Wallace, Frederick Harrison, 
“ Very well! If he does that under oath 
you are vindicated all the same.” 


Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, Prof. Darwin, 

Prof. Glifford (author of supernatural relig- 

jon), Sir John Lubbock, Anthony Trollope, T. 

Adolphus Trollope, Sir H, S. Maine, Sir David 

Wedderburn, and numerous others. . 
Published every month, 

B. followed the advice, Suit was com- Rose-Belford pobligbing Oos see 
menced. Mr. F. sent his attorney to B. ` nae see 
with assurances of the most se Oia and | ee re 95:00 por yoni, 
kind intentions., B. replied that he valued 
not kindness less, but vindication more. So 
Mr. F, was forced to make a formal answer, 
which he made oath to. Perhaps Dr. H. 
will be in great haste to see this affidavit, 
which convicts his model of purity and 
honor of forging and publishing another 
man’s name to a false and malicious libel, 
“utterly without my knowledge and against 
my wishes, and contrary to ny express in- 
junction,” in effect says Mr. F., over his 
sworn signature. Of course B.’s attorney 
told him that his suit was at an end; noth- 
ing more could be done. A libel-suit could 
not go` on against a man whose name had 
been forged to the libel. ; 

Now, friend Bennett, you will bear wit- 
ness that I am not fond of ‘‘entrance toa 
quarrel.” I am willing to leave to time all 
comparisons between me and my work and 
the Pharisaical ring which goes up and 
down the land shouting, ‘‘ 1 am holier than 
thou.” I will leave you to defend yourself 


tf 


A Wipow lady, 37 years of age, medium 
height, good disposition. of sanguinea temper- 
ament, deep experience,and broadsympathies, 
would jike to make the acquaintance of a 
middle-aged gentleman (dark complexion pre- 
ferred), whois possessed of sense and culture, 
and abie to providea comfortable home—one 
understanding the laws of the higher mono- 
gamie marriage, willing and able to live 
them, Oommunications strictly confidential; 
but tosecure attention gentlemen will please 
enclose return postage. 

Mrs. M. C, ELLSWORTH., 
2t10 Box 144, Worcester, Mass, 


‘NICOTIANA ANTIDOTUM. 
THE 


Great Magnetic Remedy. 


DO YOU SMOKE? 
DO YOU CHEW? 
DO YOU USH TOBACCO 
IN ANY FORM? 


If you have formed either ofthese habits, you | 
have many times resolved to break from their 
slavery, and the vain attempt has shown you 
You are abundantly | what iron masters control your will, The 

But these quarrel- | untold millions wasted in the production and 

[| manufacture of tobacco is insignificant in 
comparison to the waste of health and life by 
its use. Ifthe character and resulis of the habit 
were known at the beginning, in few cases would 
the appetite be formed. Once formed, the victim 
is unable to break away, and an appeal to the 

Will, in most cases is ineffective, Guided by the 
unerring principles of science, a profound 
study of the organic and mental changes pro- 
duced by the habit, and of the compensating 
remedies Nature has prepared in the vegetable 
kingdom, has enabled usto prepare an anti- 
dote for the poisoned condition of the system, 
which necessitates the use of tobacco. 

The habitual use of Tobacco is the cause of 
inconceivable disease, pain, and misery, and 
is the gateway to strong drink, the highway to 
Crime. It enslaves, and although exhilarat- 
ing for a time, results in lassitude, weakness, 
want of energy, dyspepsia, heart-disease, 
apoplexy,and nervous prostration, It changes 
the entire constitution of the physical body, 
and thereby is impressed on the mind. It at 
first acts as a poison, the system attempts to 
trow ik off, but constant use overcomes this 
repulsion, 

. It is the object of this remedy to supply, for 
thetime,the place of tobacco, stimulating the 
processes of elimination and recuperation 
until the system is again in a natural and 
healthy condition, when the desire formed will 
be no longer felt—in other words,the habit 


cured. ; - 

Ifthe printed directions accompanying cach 
package are followed we warrant the REMEDY 
to cure the mostobstinate cases, if it does not, 
the money will be refunded 


about your gray head. 
able to defend yourself. 
some people must keep away from me. 
am comparatively young yet. I must defend 
myself, or no one will lift a hand for me. 
If Dr. H. wants to see this letler and this 
oath of Mr. F.’s, he will use my name again 
in a public print. Perhaps the comparison 
between you, Mr. Bennett, and the chief of 
Pharisees would not be so greatly to your 
disadvantage. Why don’t these men act 
like men, and not like sneaks? If it 
is absolutely necessary that Dr, H. should 
periodically abuse, vilify, and libel me, 
why does he not take up and ge on with the 
suit he began against me yearsago? Why 
does he not get some responsible man of his 
clique, if it has a representative in New 
York, to publish these libels, over his own 
signature, in New York, where I can reach 
bim? : 

Mr. Editor, so long as these men will 
fight by our side in the cause of mankind, I 
am content to let bygones be bygones. I 
am willing to fight beside them, or under 
them, or below them, wherever ‘my place is, 
and to trust.them 8o far as they have the 
sagacity to see that the interest of the great 
cause we serve is coincident with their own, 
but no further; but when py uadertaze r 
stab you in the back, for fear they shall no .. Liberal discount to 
nave it all their own way A sarupa pruge ie and agente buying by the Dozen or 
em, then I think you shou row off your | Gross, j 
coat, roll-up your sleeves, and handle these Gree Horintare Blin by Money Order, 
fellows without gloves. PEES f 

Sincerely yours, Asa K. Burrs. Manufacturers, 


; ae i HEINSOES oe CLEVELAND. OHIO, 
GHOSTS! GHOSTS!! GHOSTS! 
Send five cents for Con, INGERSOLL’s lecture Hell t Hell t Hell! 


“Ghosts,” as delivered at Albany, N., Y.. f ents for Con. INGERS0LL’s Lecture 
Jan. 14, i878, Just out, flashing with wit and asna Nya eal Hall, New York, on Feb. 8d, upon 
genius, Irtis crammed with logic, arguments, | that warm subject,“ HELL,” GHOSTS, and 
Sarcasme and facts. Itis beautiful, itis grand, “F IBERTY.” in one pamphiet, for 15 cents, 
and more, it istrue. Only five cents, With a Address __ B,C. WALKER, 
photograph of its eloquent author for fifteen ia Look Bo xB.. Florence, Iowa, 


cents, th cabinet size of the same, thirty : 
ART OF PROPACATION. 


ts. 
Ghosts and other Lectures.” A new work 
Is a highly-illustrated practical work on the 


by Col, Ingersoll, soon tobe issued, Send me 
stamp, and 2s soon = ae book is ont, will 

a rice there- |. 
Bt ecoe cunt stam] tor, Catalogue of | rapid increase and mu tiplication. gt stock. 
Books, Tracts, Photographs, ete,; also, club | Published by JENKINS Bs pe $ repis ni 
rates for Liberal and solontilg newapapera NuzssRY, Winona, Columbiana Countyt, piia 
and periodicals. yy res one Towa. |free. Agents wanted. Address as above, itẹ 


Lock Box B. Florence, Iowa. 
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THE OUTCAST. 


By Winwoon READE, author of " Martyrdom 


o 

This is hia-last work, Mr. Reade was un- 
questionably one of the ablest writers of the 
resent century. His “Martyrdom of Man” at- 
racted extraordinary attention in Europe and 
in this country, for ‘ita ability, brilliancy and 
boldness, This last work is regarded with 
equal favor. The English edition was publish- 
ed at two dollars. We give it entire for 


THIRTY CENTS IN PAPER.. 


ASTROLOGY. 


Pror, Listes. Astrologer, 506 W. 23d st., New 
York. 41 years’ practice, 27 In Boston. San be 
consulted by letter. Send for Circular, Address 
all letters 505 West 28d st., New York Oliy. 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 8 OF THE " HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous andsinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Ohrist and Vicegerents of God—- 
who filled the chair of the Holy Sea in Rome 
during-several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten. friend styles it “rich, rare and racy.” 
213 pp. 12m0, Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 75 cents In cloth. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth St., N. Y, 


ISTORY OF THE CONFLIOT BETWEE 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE, Truly hh 3 
the most valuable works that hava appeare 
pee ee last ten years. By Pror. DRAPER. 


pe AND CON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 
ION; or an anawer to the question, Have we 
a Supernaturally-Revogled, Divinety-Inspired 
and Miraculously-Attested Religion in the 
orld? By . Gump, ox-Universalist eler- 
gyman. Paper, 80 cents: cloth. 59 caats. 


POSITIVELY 
$50 WOHTH OF INFORMATION 


jn form of a nice book of over 100 pages, well 
flustrated, sent post-paid, for $1.00 


BY A PRACTICAL CLOSE OBSERVER. 


How to keep the hens and ben-roosts free from 
lico, How to feed to get an abundance of eggs, 
even in mid-winter. How to manage setting 
hens, chickens, ote., and how to preserve eggs 
a great length of time. Best breeds of hens, 
ate. Enclose $1.00 with order. 


E. D. BLAKEMAN, Oirclevlile, Ohio. 
{Mr. Biakemgn is a school-boy friend of ours. 


We know him well; he is entirely reliabie, and 
the information he has to impart upon the 


SPERMATORRHEA 


should be in the hands of those suffering from 
this LIFE-WASTING DISEASE. it is an external 
application. and has thoroughly and perma- 
nently cured over one thousand cases, and 
Bome of them were in a terribly shattered con- 
dition: had been in the insane asylums, Many 
had falling-sickness-fits; others on the verge 
of consumption, while others again had be- 
gome foolish and hardly able to take care of 
themselves. For further iuformation,address. 
with stamp, Vineland, N. J., where Dr. - 
Lows is permanently located, and obtain his 
private circular, with cures sworn to. which is 
unimpeachable testimony to the doctor’s skill 
and reliability as a physician in treating this 
prevalent and most dangerous of all diseases, 
SPERMATOREHGA, itt 
da TERMS WITHIN THE REACH OF ALLA 


BOOK BUYERS, 
dall who Wish to subscribeto periodicals 
PAT send 15 cents for No. 16 of TheEvolu- 


tion. HET SOLUTION, st Dey Street, N. Y. 


poultry subject is valuable, —-Ep. T. 8.) 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE, 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
BY EDWARD D. LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CUR- 
RENOY. 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D. DRURY. 


The question to be met and settled now is. 
Shaii money continue to rule and curse man- 
kind, or shall it bo made to gerve and bless? 


Price 250. For sale at this office, 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Number of the. “ HOLY CROSS 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work, which created so much 
excitementin England, The original volume 
was issued by the High Church” authorities 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
pad was designed to be introduced into the 

glish Church. Price 25 cents. 
. M. BENNETT 
141 Eighth St., New York. 
aarThe other twenty-five numbers of the 
“Buly Gross Series” are being brought out as 


rapidly as possible, 
Thinker, 


paid; single copy, 10 cents. 
paper, 12mo0, 543 pp, Post-paid, $3. 


skill.—{Literary World. 


Positive 


Postpaid, $1.50. 


Christianity and Infidelity: 
A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
EEV.G, H, HUMPHREY, Presb't’n Clergyman, 


OF NEW YORE. and 
D. K. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


Itwas conducted in the columnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
pet six months, giving thirteen letters from 

umphrey and thirteen replles by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 

, Pant [.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Parr IL. —The relative services of Ohristian- 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Pant IIL —Zs there a stronger probability 
that the Bible is divine than. that Infidelity ta 
trues 

The discussion has excited & large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented. it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, ‘Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
worid for centuries has neyer been made, At 
aay rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments. pro and 
con, which every intelligent man and Woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound cone usions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . . Light is what we need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed, Letthe blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Let the sparks fly 
in all directions trom the heated steal. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 
groat questions of thaday, whether of Finance, 

cience, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.”. Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on_one:side or the other. read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion. 

A thick 12mo volume of 580 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for the low 
price of one dollar. . 

Address D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 

141 Eighth 8t.. New York. 


JUST ISSUED. 


BEYOND THE VEIL, 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations, 
ete., in the Spirit orld. Dictated by the 
spirit of Perey B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Franois E McDougal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With asteel- 
ey pag ta Fae a 

rica $1.50, post-pa i 
D. M, BENNETT 
141 Eighth 8t., N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE’ THOUGHTFUL. 


PROMETHEUS. “To Destroy, you must Replace.” PRoxETHEUS is a Weekly Magazine de- 
signed as an aid to the Reconstruction of Society on the basis of the Philosophy of Science. It 
gives prominence to the best efforts of Constructive Thinkers in Europe. 
and Review of the best and latest Philosophical, Scientific, Oriental, and Rationalistic Li 
ture, and contains & Select List of these works. 


is also a Record 
itera~ 
vO, 82 pp. $8 per year, in advance, poste 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN, By Winwoop READE. (Second edition,) Extra cloth, toned 
It is really a remarkable book, in which universal history is “boiled down” with surprising 


The aketch of early Egyptian.history, in the first chapter, is a masterpiece of historical writing. 
He has a style that reminds us of Macaulay.—{Penn Monthly. 
NATHANIEL VAUGHAN, A Novel. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD, author of the “Iliad of the 
€* East,” etc. 3 vols. in 1, extra cloth, black and gold side stamp, 12mo, 404 pp. Postpaid, $1.50. 
An independent and respectable study of character in the law of circumstance such as even 
George Eliot might not have been ashamed to own, . 
with & sound moral expressed, thongh not obtruded, on the canvas.—[Westminster Review. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE DEVIL, and Other Biographical Sketches and Essays, By 
CHARLES BRADLAUGS. Portrait, 2d edition, extra cloth, gold side stamp, 12mo, 260 pp. 


. It is a realiy artistic composition, 


Ina handsome volume before us Charles Bradiangh has “A Few Words” to say ‘* About the 


SCIENCE HALL, 
‘HUOA MUN 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and 


the Religion of Humanity. . 


One Year, $1.50; Six Months, 75 cents; Three 
Months, 40 cents; Avoto ona post-office, 35.00; 
tan and one to getter-up of Olub, $10.00. Issued 


weokly after the first three numbers. Sup- 
soribers will be entitled to the full number. 
Send fve sents for copy and circular. 4t8 


THE MYSTERY UNVEILED. 


The miraculous conception and birth of 
Jasos Onniat exposed and explained. A book 
for thinking men. Price, post-paid, 35 cents 
Address BENTON BEMENT, 


8t. Johns, Mich. 


LECTURES, 
BY MRS. CLARA NEYMAN. 


This talented lecturess will give the follow- 
ing lectures, at a reasonable compensation, 
before Liberal audiences, as may be dasirad: 

1, German Skepticism. 
- a, What is True Religion? : 
+8 Woman’s Reform Work in Kurope. 

Address Maa. Onana NEYMAN., 

97 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 96 cents to Da. ANDREW STONE, Troy. N. 
YX.. and obtain a larga, highiy-illuatrated book 
On the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
Work on progréssive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 519 pagos, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal. manipulations, explanatory of 
fhe ‘subline selence of healing without modis 

5 y 
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Devil.” Mr. Bradlaugh has a right to his Few Words, and the Devil will, we presume, at no dis- 

tant day, have à ‘“‘few words” to say to Mr. Bradlaugh, and will doubtless get the best of the ar- 

gument.—{Chicago Interior. 

ISSUES OF THE AGE; Or, Consequences Involved in Modern Thought. By Henry 0, PEDDER, 
Extra cloth, beveled, gold back and side stamp, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.50. 

The author of this volume has evidently kept company with many of the finer spirits of the age, 
until his mind has become inthued with the fragrance of their thought. He has excellent tenden- 
cies, elevated tastes, and sound aspirations,— New York Tribune. sh 
THE POLITICS OF THE GOSPELS ; Or, the Socialistic Hlement in the Early Christian Move- 

ment, By Austin BIERBOWER. Extra cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.50. x 

An interesting statement of the Socialiatic tendencies, and purposes of the primitive Christians. 

THE CHRIST OF PAUL; Or, the Enigmas of Christianity. St.John never in Asia Minor; 
Treueus the author of the Fourth Gospel; the Frauds of the Churchmen of the Second Century 
Exposed. By GEORGE REBER. Extra cloth, 12mo, 400 pp. Postpaid, $2. i 

The purpose of this book is to convince the world that the greater part of the New Testament, 
asat present received by Christiane, was fabricated by the dogmatiste of the second century, to 
enforce doctrines which were not warranted by the original teachings of Christ and the Apostles. 
—(New York Daily World. 

HEROINES OF FREETHOUGHT. By Sara A. UNDERWoop. Large new type, heavy toned 
paper, broad margins. Extra cloth, 12mo, 327 Dp. Postpaid $1.75. 

À series of brief biographies of the moat distingnis ed Fre hinkdng women of the past and pres- 
ent centuries, including Madame Roland, Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, Harriet Martineau, 
Frances Power Cobbe, George Eliot, and half a dozen others. 

PERSONAL IMMORTALITY, and Other Papers. By Jos1z OrPENHEIM. Extra cloth, 12mo, 
98 pp. Postpaid, $1. À ; 

A Woman's modest and considerate statement of her dissent from current theological ideas—in 
which Immortality and Prayer are discussed with ability, from a standpoint of pure Rationalism, 
THE HISTORICAL JESUS OF NAZARETH, By M. SCHLESINGER, Ph. D., Rabbi of the Con- 

gregation Anahe Emeth, Albany, N. Y. Extracioth, 12mo, 38 pp. Postpaid, $i. 

This little volume of less than a hundred s contains whata conscientious and learned Jew of 
the nineteenth century has to say about Jesus Christ as an historical figure and character.---[St. 
Louis Republican. 

THE ULTIMATE GENERALIZATION. An Effortin the Philosophy of Science. Extra cloth, 
12mo, 56 pp. Postpaid, 75 cents. 

The statement, accompanied by stron: | 
more inclusive than that of Evolution ; claimed to-be the ultimate inductive basis of the Philosophy 
of Science, and by implication to have a bearing more or less direct upon all the great questions of 
the tine. : 

THE CASE AGAINST THE CHURCH, A Summary of the Arguments againsi Christianity. 
t Not giving heed to Jewish fablea.”—Titnsi,14. Extra cloth, 12mo,72pp. Postpaid, 75 cents. 

An sitempt is here made te apply the principles of scientific materialism to the investigation of 
the myths and legends of Christianity. 

ESSAYS ON MIND, MATTER, FORCES, THEOLOGY, ETC. By Cuarres E. TownsEnn* 
Extra cloth, 12mo, 404 pp. Postpaid, $2. i J , 

he author advances some novel theories on theological and scientific questions, leading to 
somewhat original conclusions. ~ i 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, dalls Belfast Inau, | Address, and the Famone ` 

Articles.of Professor TYNDALL and Sir RY THOMPSON PRAYER. With Portrait and 

Biographical Sketch of Professor Tyndall. And opinions of his services by the eminent 

scientist Professor H. Helmholtz. Postpaid, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 75 cents. Inaugural and 
orirait, paper, 15 cents. ; 

Professor’ Jaah haa inaugurated a new era in scientific development, and has drawn the sword 
in a -battle whose clash of arms will presently resound through the civilized world.—[New York 
Tribune. f - 

ET ii ` e eS 7 ț . 

ae CHARLES P. SOMERBY,  - 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER,- [MFORTER AND PRINTER, 


199 EIGHTH ST, (Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue), NEW YORK. 
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evidence, of a new law named “‘ Correlation,” larger or 
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Works of Thomas. Paine. 


COMMON:SENSE. His firet and most import- 
ant political work. Clear type. Paper, 16 cts. 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos, I, to XVL., in- 
clusive. Written In the “ times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. i2mo. 
Full. clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
peer in the world. On tull, boid type. 12mọ, 

aber, cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHEOIES. Full, bold type, 
1amo. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS, Complete in 
one voluma. on full, bold type. Containing 
“Common Sense,” “ The Orisis* (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man.” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth. $1.50. 


PAINE’S THEOLOGIOAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 1amo. Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 

Examination of the Prophecies,” " Reply to 
the Bishop of Liandaff,” “Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” ” Letter to Camille Jordan,” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” Of the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
ete., with a ilfe and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.60. . 


THOMAS PAINE'S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- - 
LITIOAL Waitines—"-Oommon Sense,” The 
Orisis,” “ Rights of Man"—his THEOLOGIOAL 
Warittnes—"Age of Reason,” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” * Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” “Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism”—all in one large volume, 
orown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SHEEEB LIBRARY, 
with a fine stee] portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt adges, $4.50. 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12mo, Large. clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
76 cents, Published hy 

D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth st, New York. 


SEEDS. 


Best and Cheapest in America, or 
Money Refunded. 


Buy direat from Grower, postage or express 
paid, and got fresh, true, and reliable seeds. I 
can and shall beat any frm in America in 
guality and low pricas. Beautiful illustrated 

eed Catalogues and Garden Guide free. 

Address H. UMWAY, 
1015 Seed Grower, Rockford, Iil, 


BATING 


UP. 25 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
les, Stomach, Liver or Kidney. Diseases, 
eakness, &. 25 cents per bottle, Incurable 

cases solicited and cured or money refunded. 
© same Ingredients put up in powders to be 

sent by mail, Sample bottle. circular, and 26t5 


Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N. Y. 


EZADER, that little cottage contains one of 
the choicest libraries In the country, I buy 
mwy books of J. Franois Ruaours, Bibliopole, 
Bronson, Mich. Bare O. P. works a specialty. 
Lists for stamp, smi 

} DO XU WANT 


BD Peas, Pencils, Paper, 5 
Noveltlee of serg daori 


pal 
MAY roid tieh—sted valy lo tbe aid, rij 
F QUARTERS.’ Batabiished, 1860. 
sa enormous trade. We itaport boabe 
Belanrifie, Lagal, Medical, soarca, tore; 
often wp be ottsined—In fact, ou 
EVFQYTHING ig the Bast s 
d with sords ol 


kiy, Sepply all, 
rier Pda nat 
SO AND 
4. Ger taoga 
son every ko wuiject, and ail 

KEE,  Infosmatian givro. Seed stamp, and 

HONTEE & CO., PUBLISNEKS. HINKUAT.R N. H 


HE TRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS. 


Forms for organizing Societies, Forms for Qon- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Fuperal Services. 
Marriage Services. Naming of Enfants, Obitu- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wills. ete. Also, nearly 
500 Liberal and Spiritualistic Hymas, origin 
and selected; for Public Meetings, Punerats, 
Soclai Gatherings, etc., ete. The whole supple- 
mented by a fine Selection of Reoltations, com- 
rising many of the finest poetical gems in the 
anguage. Nearly 600 pages, at the extremely 
low pries E 75 conta in gom. ans prios is mado 
. 80 that every family can have a copy. 
mad oi | DM, BENNETT, 


none fail to have it. 

141 Eighth St.. New York. 
WRUVH 18 MIGH. rE 

aet toe Wenke Be ES Coa, 


. Terms and $5 


56 6 a week in your own to Bina "20, gd se 
y 


outfit free. 
land, Mains, 
r day at home, Samp!ss 
55 to 20 Forth $5 freo. BTINEON & Bn, 
Portland. Maine. 177 


Any worker can make $12a day at home. 
GOLD S22. occ froo. Address TRUE & Co.. 
iy Augusta, Maine. 
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Fhe Sruthy Seeker, March J, 1828. 


Gems ef Chought. 


| Odds and Gnas. 


A WiSE man is never less alone than when he 
is alone.—Swift, 


A Lavage is worth a hundred groans in any 
market.— Hume, 


KinpNess in ourselves is the honey that 
blunts the sting of unkindness ion another.— 
Landor. 


ABK thyself daily to how many ill-miaded 
Persons thou hast shown a kind disporition.— 
Mareus Antoninus. 


WE could not endure soliiude were it not for 
the powerful companionship of hope or of 
some unseen one.— Richler. 


Iv is imposslble to live ploasurably without 
living prudently and honorably and justly; 
or to live prudently and honorably and justly 
without living pleasurably.—Zpicurus. 


ican think of no Christlan doctrine which 
Goes not contain within it theelements of intcl- 
eranes; hence the oexclusiveness, self-right- 
eousness and intoleranceof Christians.— W. 8. 
Bell. 

Tae last, best spirit which comes to late per- 
fection, even iu the kiudliest soul, is tender- 
ness toward the hard-hearted, forbearance 
toward the upforbearing, warmth of heart 
toward the cold, philanthropy toward the 
misanthropic.—Richter. 


Ler but the public mind once become thor- 
oughly corrupt, and all attempts to secure 
property, liberty, or life. by mere lorce cf laws 
written on parchment, will be as vain as to, 
put up printed notices in an orchard to keep 
off canker-worms.— Horace Mann. 


ALWAYS say a kind word if you ean. if only 
that it may come in. perhaps, with singular 
opportuneness, entering some mournful man’s 
darkened room like a beautiful firefly, whose 
happy circumvolutions he cannot but watch, 
forgetting his many troubles.— Helps. 


Rest is not quitting the busy career; 

Rest is tho fitting of self to one’s sphere. 

‘Tis the brook’s motion, clear without strife, 
Fleeting to ocean after this life. 

'Tis loving and serving the highest and best; 
‘Tis onward unswerving—and this is true rest. 


To ao to law is for two persons to kindlea 
fire at their own cost to warm others and singe 
themselves to cinders; and beeause they can 
not agree as to whatis trath and equity, they 
will both agree to unplume themselves, that 
others may be decorated with their feathers.— 
Feltham. 


A TENDER-HEARTED and compassionate dispo- 
sition which inclines men to pity and feel the 
misfortunes of others, and which is, even for 
its own sake, incapable of involving any man 
in ruin and misery, is of all tempers of mind 
the most amiable; and thongh it seldom re- 
ceives much honor, is worthy of the highest.— 
Fielding. 

Our idea! angel is a being perfect inthe su- 
premacy of conscience and reason. The ani- 
mal nature has no partinits choice, Even the 
inclination to wrong has disappeared, and a 
ealm, undisturbed serenity ever fills its being. 
Temptation may be a test of moral strength. 
but itis not true as held by many that morality 
depends on its presence. The estate of the 
angel is the desirable goal. andthe nearer it is 
approacted by man, the more perfect he be- 
comes.—Hudson Tuttle. 


PLEASURE is a shadow, wealth is vanity, and 
power a pageant; but knowledge is ecstatic in 
enjoyment, perennial in fame, unlimited in 
space, and infinite in duration. In the per- 
formance of its sacred offices, it fears no dan- 
ger, spares no expenses, looks in the voleano, 
dives into the ocean, perforates the earth, wings 
its flight into the skies, explores sea and land, 
contemplates the distant, examines the minute, 
comprehends the great, ascends to the sublime 
—no place too remote for Its grasp, no height 
too exalted for its reach.—De Witt Clinton. 


Tens is no day so sacred but that the laugh 
of a child will make it holier still. Strike with 
a hand of fire, O wierd musician, thy lyre, 
strung with Apollos golden hair. Fillthe vast 
eathedral aisles with symphonies sweet and 
dim, deft toucher of the organ key. Blow, 
bugler, blow, until your silver notes do touch 
and kiss the moonlit Waves and charm the 
lovers wandering on the vine-clad shores; but 
know yoursweetest strains are discord allcom- 
pared with childhood’s merry laugh, the laugh 
that fills the eyes with light. Orippling river 
of laughter. thou art the blessed boundary line 
between the beast and man, and every wayward 
wave of thine doth drown some fretful fend of 
care. Laughter should make dimples of joy 
enough in the cheeks of the world to catch and 
hold and glorify the tears of grief.—Jngersoil. 


Our leading Infidel champions do not pro- 
fess to be infallible or inspired, nor do they 
profess to act as mouthpieces for Dei'y, as the 
preachers do; so, if they come short now and 
then of What we wish them to be, if is no more 
than we ought to expect of fallible humanity. 
They do the bast they can with the light they 
have. They ask no one to accept or reject a 


bellef or theory on their assertion, or because 


any god-book endorses or condemns it, or be- 
cause it was held as true or falee by any of the 
numerous " Begotten sons of God.” But they 
gay to each One, “Study, read, think, and then 
decide according to your best understanding.” 


Our guides being a faw decades ahead of the 
communities by which they are surrounded, 


they cannot be understood or comprehended by 


he masses who have so long rested satisfled 


with the fables, myths,and antiquated errors 
of their priests. But the veilis being rent, old 


things are pasing away. and the light of anew 
and glorlous dawn is arising. All honor tothe 
great pioneers who have broken the chains of 


bigotry and oppression,—Mrs. E. D. Slenker. 


WHEN at home do as the home ’uns do. 


TweE Philistines are not.the only people on 
] record who were jawed to'death. 


THE blood of the turnip is the seed of the 
: Church in some of the stingy instances. 


Tue ear of charity is aS deaf as an adder at 
Work on a long column of figures. 


WomMEN are generally very smart, but they 
cannot hold a candle to a can of kerosene with 
safety. 


VrrTUE is its own reward; but a little besides. 
that will buy something, is generally quite 
handy. 


THz old bummer smelleth the bottle from 
afar off when it is set up fora free treat to the 
crowd. 


in working a bill through the Legislature— 
then scrateh out two n’s. 


“ GooD words quench more than a bucket of 
water”; but slap on the water while you send 
some to turn in an alarm. 


- “REMOVE not the old landmarks,’ pleadeth 
the venerable tramp when they bid him peel 
off and get into the bath-pool at the work- 
bouse. 

On a tombstone in a cburchyard in Ulster is 
the following epitaph: “ Erected to the mem- 
ory of John Phillips. accidentally shot as a 
mark of affection by his brother.” 


ALITTLE girl said to her mamma." Mamma, 
bavo you beard of the man that got shot?” 
“No, cbild; how did he get shot?” asked mam- 
ma. “Oh,” said,the young precocious, “he 
bought ’em.” 


AN old Methodist preacher, going around 
among the membars of his congrega‘ion, came 
across an old lady in spactreles. “Do you love 
the Lord?” he asked. " Well, parson, I ain’t 
got nothin’ agin him!” 


“Do yoy cal) that a veal cutlet, waiter ?” said 
an old gentleman dining at a restaurant; 
“why, it’s an insult to every trve calf in the 
country.” ‘Well, sir. I didn’t mean to insult 
you,” returned the waiter. 


HERE lies the body of John B. Gordon, 
Mouth all mighty, and teeth aecordin’. 
Tread lightly, stranger, o’er this wonder, 
For if he opens his mouth, 

You're a goner. by thunder} 


THERE was a little gathering the other even- 
ing,and a lady, with a desire to chasten the 
conversation, asked a young man if he had 
ever felta deep and subtle thrill, a fullness of 
feeling, so to speak, that reminded him of 
another life. He said he had. It was when he 
was in the country, and the doetor called it 
cholera morbus and charged him four dollars 
@ visit. 

A LADY stopped the milkman as he was pass- 
ing the house the other day, and inquired the 
price of milk by the quart, putting up her ear- 
trumpet tocatch the reply. The milkman drew 
equartof milkand emptied it into thetrumpet, 
and the result has been that he has to go a 
mile out of his way to keep out of sight of the 
lady, who sits on the front porch with a shot- 
gun, waiting for him to pass. 


ESSEX JUNCTION. 
With saddened face and battered hat, 
And eye that told of blank despair, 
Ona wooden bench a traveler sat, 
Cursing the fate that brought him there. 
Nine hours, he said, we’ve lingered here, 
With thoughts intent on distant homes, 
Waiting for that delusive train, 
Which, always coming, never comes; 
Till, weary and worn, sad and forlorn, 
And paralyzed in every function, 
I bope in — 
Their souls may dwell 
Who first invented Essex Junction. 


I’ve traveled north, I’ve traveled south, 
O’er mountain, prairie, field, and river, 
In ocean’s storm, in desert’s drouth, 
Through railroad smash and steamboat 
shiver: 
While hone and courage faltered not, 
Nor strength gave way, nor faith was shaken, 
Until I reached this dismal spot, 
Of man accursed, of God forsaken, 
Where strange, new forms of misery 
Assail men’s minds without compunction; 
AndI hope in — 
Their souls may dwell 
Who first invenfed Essex Junction. 


Here Boston waits for Ogdensburg, 
And Ogdensburg for Montreal, 
And late New York long tarrieth, 
And Saratoga hindreth all; 
From far Atlantic’s wave-swept bays 
To Mississippi’s turbid tide, 
All accidents, mistakes, delays, 
Are gathered here and multiplied. 
Ô fellow-man! avoid that place 
As you would plague or Peter Funk sham— 
And I hopein ~— 
Their souls may dwell 
Who first invented Essex Junction. 


And, long and late, conductors tell 
Of trains remote, shipwrecked and slow, 
Tilleven the engine’s dismal bell 
Takes up the ery—** No go—no go!” 
Qh, let me from this hole depart, 
By auy route, so ‘tls along one, 
He eried, and, with asudden start, 
He Jumped on board a train (the wrong one): 
And as he vanished in the smoke, 
He shouted with redoubled unction, 
I hope in — 
Their souls may dwell 
Who first invented Essex Junction. 
—E, J. PHELPS, in The Rutland Leader, 


Í No, 


*“ NEITHER bribe nor lose thy right,” except 


Truth Seeker Tracts. 


(REVISED LIST.) Cts, 

1. Discussion on Prayer. D.M. Bennett and 
two Olergymen. a 
9. Oration on the Gode, Ingersoll. 10 
2. Thomas Paine. 5 
4, Arraignment of the Ohureb, Ingersoll. 5 
- $. Heretics and Heresies. z 5 
5. Humbo r 6 
l The Story of Oreation, Bennett. 5 
. The Old Snake Story. 2 
4 The Story ofthe Flood. it 5 
10. Tho Plagues of Egy) Ypi, . 2 
i. Kor athan, an biram. rnnett. 2 
12. Balaam and his Ass. z 2 
is a arraignment of Priesteraft. . 3 
Qld Abe and Little Ire. Syphers. 3 
i Gometo Dinner. ai a 
6. Fog Horn Documents, k a 
it The Devil Stih Ahead. K 2 
18, Slipped Up Again ain. n ' 
19. Joshya Sto ping the Bun and Moon. D., A 

anne 

20. Samson and his Exbleite. Bennett. 2 
21. The Great Wrestling M ateh. 2 
29, Discussion ae Rider Shelton. “ 10 


23. Reply to Eider Sheltcn’s Fourth Letter. 
Bennett. 
a4..Christians at Work, Wm. McDonnell. 
25. Discussion with Geo. Snode, Bonnett, 
26. Underwood's Prayer. 
ai. Honest Questions and Honest Answers. 
. Bennett. 
28. Alessandro di Cagliostro. O. Sotheran. 
. Paine Hall Dedication Address. B. F. 
Underwood. 
80. Woman’s Rights & Man’s Wrongs. 8yphers. 
31. Gods and God-houses. 
82. The God’s of Superstition and the God of 
the Universe. Bennett 
33. What has Christianity Done? Pr eston. 
34. Tribute to Thomas Paine. 
35. Moving the Ark, D. M. Bennett. 
36. Bennett’s Prayer ta the Deyil. 
ai. Short Sermon. Theologicus, D.D. 
33. Christianity nota Moral System, X, Y. Z. 
39. The True Saint. £. P. Putnam 
40. pile o Nature vs. The Bible < of Men. J. 
TB, 
41. on P eT iastical Gontry, 
42. Elijah the Tishbite. 
43. Christianity a Borrowed System. 
44, Design Argu ument Refuted. Underwood, 
45. Elishathe Prophet. Bennett, 
46. Did Jesus Really Exist? 
47. Cruelty and Credulity of the Human Race. 
Dr. Danie! Arter. 
48. Freethought in the West, Q, L. 
49. Sensible Conclusions. É. E Gui 
60. Jonah and the Big Fish. Me Ennen. 
61, Sixteen Truth Beeker Pe aoe No. 4 
62. Marples-Underwood Debate, Underwood. 
63. Questions for Bible Worshipers. B. F. 
‘cena tad Christ, B tt. 
54. en Letter to Jesus Chris ennett. 
56, The no Bible God Disproved by Nature. W. 
oleman, 
56. Bibie ema iietions 
57, Jesus Nota Perfect Oharacter. Underwood., 
68. Prophecies. 
59, Bible Prophecies Concerning Babylon. B. 
F. Underwood. 


so. Ezekiela Pr Prophécies Concerning Tyre. B. 

nderw 

61. History of the Devil. Isaac Paden. 

62. The Jews cans sir God. 

63. The Devils Due-Bills. John Syphers. 

bi ey ie we godare ee Cause and Cure. 
ls nn 

65. Short Sermon No. 2 Rev. Theologicus, D.D. 

66. God Idea in History. H. B. Bro ova 

67. Sixteen Truth Beeker Leoafets No. 2. 

68. Ruth’? 3 Jea, of Heaven and Mine. Susan 


Mrs. E. D. Slenker, 

70. Vicarious Atonement. J.B, Lyon. 

71. Paine’s Anniversary. O. A. Codman. 

72. Bhadrach, ieee and Abed-nego. D, 
enne 

73. Foundations, John Syphers, 

74. Daniel in the Lion’s Den. Bennett. 

75. An Hour with the Deyil. 

16. Repl y to Erastus F. Brown. D.M. Ben- 


T The Fear of Death. D. Mf. Ben 

78. Christmas and Christianity, D. Ji Bennett. 

79. The Relationship of Jeaus Jehovah, anå 
the Virgin Mary. E Col oleman. 

80. rea on Paine’s we eee Ben- 


John 


1 


Bennett. 


; Hondorson:: 
td 


ræ 


69. Missionaries. 


m 
mo 


5j 
2 


6 
81. orcatianoe the Haif-way House. 


ordered as desired, 
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SENT POST PAID AT THE PRICES ANNEXED. 
By D, M. BENNETT. 


Agea of Reason. Paine. Paper coyers. P 
p ‘and Ex. of Pro. ga Paper 50; 6l. "18 
A Fow Baye in Athens. Frances Wright.  % 
Avoerrphal New Testament. 26 
An Eye Opener. Paper, 60; cloth, 16 
Antiquity of Obristlanity, *Alborger. 25 
Analysis of Religious Belief. iscount 
Amberly. $3.00, 4.00, an 
Apples of Gold. Susan H, Wixon, 1 60 
Au‘i-Theological Lectures. Rev. R. Taylor. 2 00 
Antlauity and Duration of the Wor. 26 
Astronomy, and Worship of the Anelónta, 25 
A.J. Davis’ Entire Works 27.00 
Adventures of Elder Triptolemas Tub, „15 
Bible in India. Jacolliot, 2°00 


Buakle’s History of Civilization, aVols..8v0. 400 
Burgess-Underwood Debate, 50 and 80 
Bibie in the Balanco. Fish. 1 00 
Bacon’s Novum Organum 9 00 
Bhagvad- Fiia, or Dialogues of Obristna 
and Arjuaa. 1 
Buechner’s Man, Present and Future, 
Christianity before Christ. Graven. 
Chapters from the Bibles of the Ages. - 16 
Criticism onthe Theoligica! Idea of “Deity. 1 w 
1 


4 00 
a 


Childhood of Religion. Clo 
Childhood of the World. Olodd, 40-rand 
Christianity and Materialism. Underwood. 
Cause of Religious Ideas. Tuttle, 
onwys Suered Anthology. 
Colenso on the Pentatereh, Abstract of, 
Devil’s Pulpit, Rev. Robt. Taylor, 
Diewesis 
Denton’s Irreconcliable Records, 
Qur Planet, Past. Present. and 
Future 
Radical Rhymes. 
Who are Christians, Deluge, * 
Denton’s Common Seuse Thoughis 
Thyself, What is Right? Man’s 
j True Saviors, Sermon from 
| Shakspore’s Text, Qod Proposed, 
Spiritualism True, Orthodoxy 
False, 10 cents 6 
Draper’s Conflict beuweon Religion and 
Beisnes, 
Intellecinal Development of Eu- 
ope, 2 vols.. 
, Darwin’ B origin of Species, 
Desvent of Man, Gmprd Ed.) 
' Descent and Darwinism, Sebmidt, 
Binstein’s Origin of Religious Ideas. 
Exeter Hall, Wm. McDonnell, 
Errors of the Bible, Wright, 
Eseeuce vf Religion. _Euerbacn, 40 and 
Right Scientific 7. -a¢ 
i Frothingham’s E.. ; ‘ion of Humanity, , 
ka ’s Book of Religion, 
Stories of the Patriarchs. 
Safest Creed, 
Transcendentalism in New 
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' Faraday’ s Various Forces of Nature. 
Fiske ’s Myths and Myth-Makears, 
: God Idea in History, Tuttle, 
Good Sense, D’Holbach, 
; Gould’s Gurions Myths of the Middle Ages, 
ost and Hostile Gospels. 

Grayes’ Bintoon Crucliled Saviors. 

i p přiorravhy pi Batan. 
rey’s Enigmas o 
Creeds of Christendom. 2 Vols. 
| Heroines of Freethought, Mrs. Underwood 
| Heathens of the Heath, McDonnell, | 1 00 
Hume's Essaye and | Treatises; 
| Huxley’s Lay Serm 
Man’s Placo to Nature, 
Critiques aud Addresses, 
History of all Religions Sects. Eyana. 
| Haackel's History of Oreation. 2 Vols. 
| Holiick’s Nerves and the Nervous. 
| Humboldt’s Works, 
Ingarsoll’s Goda and other Lectures. 90 and 
ete., Large Edition. 

Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 

Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper. 
Jehovah Unveiled. 
Jamieson’s lergy a Bource of Danger. 
; Josephus’ Complete Works, 
J obnson’s Oriental Religions. svo. 
| John’s Way 
| Kneeland’s Review. 


Koran, with EENE and Life of Mahomet. 
Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe. 2 Vols, 
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yphere. 1 \ History of European Morals, 
82. Christian Courtesy. Bennett. a | Life of Thomas Paine. Blanchard. p 80; al 
83. Revival em Examined, Dr. A. G. Hum- Lewes’ Bio raphical Hlstery of Philosophy, 
rey, 5 Pro lems of Life and Mind, 
B4, Moody a Sermon on Heil. Rov. J. P, Lizzie Doten’s Poems of Progress. and 
Hopps, London. 2 Inner Life, each 1 
85. Matter. ‘Motion Lite and Mind. Bennett, 10 Lubbgek’s origin, of Civilization, a 
36. An Enauiry about God’s Sons. 2 Pre Historic Times [iustrated, 6 
87. Freethonght Judged by its Fruits. B, F. Lyell’s Elements of Geglogy, 770 ceuta, 8 
Underwood. 1 Principles " 2 vols. and mapa, 8 
88. David. God s Peculiar Favorite, Mrs. E. Monks and Popes. Alberger, 1 
D. Slenker. 3 | Morley's Lfe of Voltaire, 2 
89. Logic of Prayor. Charles Stephenson. s! Martyrdom of Man. Winwood Reade. 8 
90. Bibio-Mania, Otter Cordates. 2| Peeble’s All Around the World, p 
oe OE BA OR ba ESRA Dr +) Pietos Nio and otal Works ; 
n . al 
22- ThS Artero S poe A E 3 6! P ro and Qon of Punermataral Religion, ae 
Bins. sical Man, Tuttle, 
93. Obgeining Pardon for Bius. Hudson i Pula no's Com nion Benso EN 
Raven. Will Cooper. 5 risis, Papo clo 
95. Jasas. Christ- D. M. Bennett, 10) t Rights of Man. Paper, 50; cloth 
96. Ichabod Crane Papers. ro] 7 Theological Works, with portrait 1 
9%. Bpocial Providanoas W. 8. Boll. 2) aper, 1 
gs. Snakes. Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker. a| * Political Works, eloth 1 
99. Do the Works of Nature prove a Ore- Great Works Complete, Crown oG- 
ator? Sciota. ë , favo, with life and portrait. 3 
100. The Old and the New. R.G. Ingersoll. 5] | Political Works, steel portrait. l. 
101. Hoth Anniversary of Thomas Paine’s Lite, by Calvin Blanchard a 
‘he Old Heligion aud the New. W.8. ČIR rhuition without Pala, ia 100 
A 
102, The Old Religion and the New. i Plein Homer Talk ait al Yediot dmon a 
K onsa, E oote, 
ae Do stha Bible Pence METS ANW, 2 | Proctor’s Bix Lectures on Astronomy, 20 
104. Evolution of Isrsel’s God. A. L. Rawson. 10! Reason, theonly praal of Man Ethan Allen. 60 
105. Decadence of Christianity. Capphro. 2 Syntagma, Taylor 1 00 
106, Franklin, Washington and Jeferson Un- | System of Nature, D'Holbach, 2 00 
beliovers. Bennett. 2 | Solf- Gontradiotions of the Bible, 98 
107. The Safe Side. H. B. Bro 5 | Studying the Bible, Mrs. Sionker, 78 
108, The Holy Biblea Historion] Humbug. Spencer's (Herbert) Entire Work, 
8. H. Preston. 1 | Strauss’ Qla Faith and New, 2.00 
109. Ghosts. Ingersoll, 4p 5 New Life of ona Vo vols. 12 00 
110. Materialistiec Prayer. Bannate, á pp. 1| Supernatural Religion, 2 Vols., 8V0., 8 00 
i11. Reply to Scien -Ae American, Bennett, 1 Sexual Ph yslology, Trall 30 
112. Sensible Sermc n Savage, 8 pp. 2 Aaleyrang B une to Po p Hus i 25 
. »8 DD. yoda ro 
118. Come to Jesus. Bennett. sas 2 the Ghrist of Pauh, p ï o 
SOIENTIFIC SERIES, a Gage against the Church. 

p he Relations of the Sexes. Mrs. Duffey, 3 00 
= Hore ditar y g ranamipsiot, Trof: Loule 5 The Voices, Warren Buroner Barlow 1% - 
2. Evolution: from the g Homogeneous tothe | The World a, Paros. Tance a „and ‘Thinkers, so 

Š enn g 5 
s, paeterozonegus, B.J derop ao, 5| The Champions of the Ohtrch, Bennett. ieee 
3 r $3 00 
a Literature of ot Rae ee | Ch Nase MD. Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories, oto.. 75 £ 1 00. 
s Gretuated Atmospheres. J.MeCarroil. 2 Truth. arenas Yols. I, Ti. TL and ae 
8 nee do Marsupial Arinan E opagato 5| T'he Truth Soeker Collection of Forms, 
* their kind? A,B. Bradford, ui Ermas, gnd Reeltatione, 3 
9. The Unseen World. Prof. John Fiske. 10) ik with M ig 
7 J Patients, Mrs. Gleason, M.D.,1 50 
10, the Ero! Evolution, Theory — Huzxley’s Three N Un erwood; farbles De ate. ree 20 
Js A srica the New World? L. L. Dawson, 10 | Underwood's Twelve Trasts. ; 
Miscount on one dollar's worth io per et, off; j yon eee of Croat on, i H 
AO A ten dolara worth aoe Yoineye Naw ‘Hesearches in Aniston His- - i i 
As fow or os many of any given kind may be! y oles Philosophical Dictionary. iw 
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Jlates and Clippings. 


TEHE labor reformers have elected a woman 
school director in Bristol, Pa, 


Ir took four hours to crown Leo. XIII. He 
was tiaraed before the ceremony was over, 


ANIMALS of all kinds are being blessed inthe 
Ohurch of San Antonio, Abad, Mexico, at the 
rate of three cents per head, 


Waar is a church now without a reredos? 
Tho new one at Graca Church will cost $30,000, 
and will be finished in October. 


No MATTER if a man does say he wants to be 
an angel, it is always safe to have thename of à 
good indorser on the back of his note. 


Pzacapiows in Tennessee and deep snow- 


storms blocking the Pacific Railroad for days 
together were among the varieties that the first 
week in Maroh offered. 


Now TRAT the Rav. Job Washburne of Illinois 
has patiently lived out his ninety-two. years, 
he has concluded to leave off the use of tobacco 
and live the remainder of his days as @ re- 
formed man. 


Ong Heym, the teacher of a young women’s 
Bible class tn a Providence Baptist church, has 
jast ran away with a Mrs. Baker, leaving his 
wife and three young children in want, He 
even mortgaged his furniture before starting, 


Somes of the heavily mortgaged churches in 
Philadelphia are trying to secure the services 
of Brother Kimball. who islondly ealled for 
in atl parts of the country. He tells the Phila. 
delphia brethren that they are wealthy enough 
to help themselves, and that they had bétter 
do it. 


BTAUNTON. Virginia, with a population of ten 
thousand, consumes an average of nearly one 
hundred pounds of opium a week. The drug 
ia chiefly consumed by women. A young iaw- 
yor of the place Is saidto drink a quart of laud- 
anum a week, and a book-keoper a gallon in 
three weeks. 


Ir was in Brooklyn that a small Bunday- 
sohool child, on being asked.” What is a lep- 
er?" astonished the class by answering,” Oh ! 
yes, ma'am. I know what a leper is: &leper’s a 
great, big, strong animal, with spots all over it, 
and it’s got the awiullest teeth and claws you 

” ever saw, ma'am.” 


Bows of tha young members of a church in 
Tunbridge, Yt., got themselves Into trouble by 
turning a prayer-meeting into a kiscing parts. 
Had the kisses been soid for the benefit of tha 
church funds, as is now frequently done atthe 
church faira,there would have been no trouble. 
By the way,is the difference between a girl’s 
selling her modesty at ten cənts kiss, for the 
benefit of the clergy, and a girl’s selling her 
virtue to keep from starving, a difference of 
kind, or only one of degree? And which girl is 

- the more blameworthy in the eyes of justice? 


Somm of the clergymen of the Reformed 
Obureh are highly indignant at the statement 
ofthe Rey. Mr. Lloyd in reference totippling 
habits. Mr. Lioyd saidthat ata recent dinner 
where eighty clorgymen of this pérsuasion 
were present, about sixty of them imbibed 
stimulants. Certain of the brethren insist 
that this is a baseless slander, and farther- 
mere urge that the brother who putitin cirou- 
lation must have been in a condition to see 

` double on thd occasion of that dinner. The 
next thing in order will be the production of 
the printed bill of fare, if there was any, which 
may finish the discussion on the subject. 


. OwEN ADKINS is ninety-six years old. He is 


still hale, and lives in Pittsylvania county, 


Virginia, A more remarkable thing about him 
is the fact that for many years he was a Mor- 
mon, and lived unmolested in the practical 
enjoyment of'his religiop. He married’ when 
he was twenty-three years old,.and at thirty 
announced his belief that the Bible taught 
polygamy, Mush to the dislike of his wife, he 
married three other women, and built-a house 
tor each in the neighborhood. His children 
number 7%, his grandchildren 196, and the fam- 
{ly is. altogether so large and prosperous that 
the town is called Adkins. The number of 
` Voters that- he reared is said to have been a 
bAfeguard against prosecution for bigamy. .- 
i 4 


‘ridiculous. 


Tue Congregalionalists of Rutland, Vr., in- 
dignantly deny thuttuey have two communion 
cups, one of silver, the other of pewter, the 
pewter one being tor the colored communi- 
cante. The forcible way in which one of these 
brethren prints the denial shows that he is 
fully in earnest ahout it, whether he hi:sa re- 
fined way of expressing himself or not. He 
says that the base lie was gotten up by a cor- 
ruptold fogy. There are five deniais in ail, 
one of which says that there are no colored 
Congregationalists in Rutland. ff this fast 
assertion be true, it ought.forever to sət at 
rest the slander that the colored folks had to 
drink the sacramental wine from a@ chalice of 
inferior metal. 


Evancenist Hammond runs the musical 
feature of his revival meetings to a degree 
which is not quite so harmonious as it is 
At Zanesville, Ohio, he had five 
cabinet organs on his platform, together with 
all the flutes, cornets, trombones, violins, and 
violoncellos that he couid get, and a chorus of 
about 300 voices. It pieased a throng of 
Zanesvillains, who clamored for more of it- 
It is said that it made as great & clutter as 
did Nebuchadnezzar’s great band on the 
plain of Dura, on the occasion when Shadrach 
and his companions were put into the furnace, 
The record reads that Nebuchadnezzar brought 
{nto service the " cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of musie,” 
Hammond's choir comes under the head of 
"all kinds of music,” 


BROTHER Francis MURPHY and the temper- 
ance brethren in Washington have had a little 
anpieasantness on the subject of Anances, 
Hotel bills had something to do with it. Mur- 
phy believes in living like a prince when the 
brethren lodge him in a hotel. For two weeks 
his board bill and that of hisson amounted to 
$68, and their bill for extras and sundries to 
358.20, It is easy for people who patronize the 
barata hotel to incur such a bill fer sundries, 
but the. committees could not see what Murphy 
wanted with so many extra things. Parson 
Newman took him in hand after the Y. M. 0. A. 
Committee dropped him, Intemperance does 
not consist alone in drinking, but in eating, 
and other indulgences as well. Bro. Murphy 
avidently needs a few lessons himself in the 
great virtue of temperance. 


UNDER thetitlə of offenses against morality 
and decency, the Maine Legislature re-enacted 
some years ago this statute: ™ Whoever blas- 
phemes the holy name of God by denying, 
cursing, or continually reproaching God, his 
ereation, government, final judgment of the 
world, Jesus Christ,the Holy Ghost, or the 
Holy Scriptures as contained inthe canonical 
books ofthe Old or New Testament,or by ex- 
posing them to contempt and ridicule, shali be 
punished by imprisonment, not more than two 
years, or by fine not exceeding $200.” The 
Democratic papers are now quoting the statute 
for the information of Colonel Ingersoll, who 
is to deliver lectures in Portland and else- 
where, The people of Maine evidently need a 
theocratic form of government, supplemented 
by an old-fashioned Inquisition, But Colone) 
Ingersoll may take a little of their bigotry out 
of them before he gets through with them. 


Art the late term of the court of Franklin Co., 
held at Ottawa, Kaneas. J. M. Adams was sen- 
tenced to six years in the penitentlary, for 
robbing the dry-goods store of Stacher & Gobb 
of about $12.00 worth of their stock. He wasa 
member of the Presbyterian Church,in good 
standing, praying jong and loud for the salva- 
tion of the Christian people of Kansas. His 
prayers were powerful enough to melt the 
heart of a stone, his intercessions beling often 
heard upwards ofamile away. But the road 
between praying and stealing was very short. 
The robbery was committed on a Saturday 
night, Thenext morning Adams, anxloua for 
his own soul and those of his fellows, was atthe 
church door, waiting, before the sexton ap- 


peared to open.it. One redeeming feature of. 


the robbery was that instead of robbing the 


children of. the world, he turned in and]. 


robbed a brother pilgrim—under the banner of 
Methodiam—to the heavenly Zion, which is one 
step in advance of Kansas religionists; their 
practice heretofore having been to pray to God 
on Sunday and prey on.the children of the 
world during the other days of the week. 


Brother Adams, pray for us, 


New York, Saturday, March 16, 1878. 


SCIENCE HALL, 141 8th St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


| $8 per Year.. 


Tue Kansas City Times thus telleth the oft- 
repeated tale: On attachment the constable 
sold the visible effects of Rev. Parker Milligan, 
He was a lovely flower, but too fond of females. 
He was reported to be worth $50,000 when be 
came hore. The brethren and the sisters took 
himin. They made parties innumerable, and 
invited him thereto. He prayed long and loud, 
and proclaimed.the everlasting gospel with the 
vigor of a Hon in spring-time. But he did 
things that were naughty. though nice. He 
went after strange divinities. A female sheared 
tim. She got most of his lucre, He had a 
splendid woman for a wife. and still he was not 
happy, for he svendeth much upon the devious 
woman aforesaid. A volume might be written 
of the rascalities of Rev. Parker Mttligan. But 
what’s the use? The woman did it. Brother 
Milligan lost his money, his reputation, bis 
piety, and, we fear, his virtue. And yet a rock 
should not be hurled at the woman. Good 
preachers are not seduced. There would be no 
bad women if there wete no bad men. The 
great law of suppiy and demand must have its 
compensations, - 


THE MONSTER PETITION IN REFERENCE TO 
“TAR FREEDOM oF THE MAILS.”—The longest, 
most elaborate, and, in some respects. most 
respectable public petition which has been pre- 
sented to Congress this session was recently 
introduced by Generali Butler. This petition 
deals with the freedom of the mails and the 
rights of individuals, so far as the arbitrary 
provisions of the present jaw in reference to 


Gwents of the Beek, 


New HampsHire has gone Republican. 


GEN. GRaNT and wife haye been presented to 
the King and Queen of Greece. 


Journ W. Hoyt has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Hayes for Governor of Wyoming Terri- 
tory.- 


THE Steamer Timor, loaded with twenty-six 
locomotives for the Russian Government, 
sailed on tha 9th for Burope. 


THE Steamer Cordelia, of San Francisco, was 
wrecked on the west eoast of Vancouver's 
Island. No bodies have been found. 


NINETY-BIGHT families were left homeless by 
afire in Jersey Clty on the night of the 11th. 
Two men seriously injured,* Loss, about 
$30,000. 


Tue American Powder Company’s mills at 
Bouth Acton, Mass.. were blown up on the 12th. 
Two men killed. The shock was felt seventeen 
miles away, 


Tur Austrian Lioyd steamer Sphinx, from 
Cavallo, for Trieste, with 2,560 Circassians on 
board, caught fire, and went ashore near Cape 
Elia. Five hundred lives were lost. 


Porre Leo has trouble with his Bwisa Guard» 
He has dismissed forty of them. The Pope, 
being a spiritual sovereign, shou!d dismiss his 


“ obsceneliterature” areconcerned. Under that | Material soldiers and guard himself with an- 


law some of our most reputable and influential 
citizens, such men as Mr. Bonnett, the Liberal 
editor, and Dr. E. B. Foote, the well-known 
physiologist and author, have been interfered 
with in the legitimate oxercise of their undis- 
puted rights as thinkers and disseminators of 
thought. True, those gentleman have been 
comparatively uninjured and remain un- 
crushed; they are mightier than thelr perse- 
eutors, but they and hundreds of others have 
been subjected to serious snnoyance, and itis 
the object of this petition to vindicate those 
gentlemen and to test their rights to freedom 
of thought ang to the right to disseminate their 
thoughts. In brief, the monster petition is a 
species of moral declaration of Independence. 
Its fate will be watched with interest.—N. Y. 
Sunday Mercury, 
MARCE. 

Montk that nobody praises, 

Boisterous, blustering. blue, March, 
Here’s a poor rhy mester who raises 

bis voice in honor of you, March. 
Whatif no buttercups, daises 

Nor mignonette ever yet grew, Mareh, 
Under your skies of leaden, 

Of deaden and desolate hue, March? 
Facing your blasts is sport while it lasts 

To those who're brave and true, March, 
Volumes of verse have been written 

On May—presumabdly arch— 
But never poet was smitten 

By your Amazon beauties, O March! 
And yet, though your face is frost-bitten, 

And you sometimes have taken the sta rob 

Entirely out of me, March. 
I never will give you tie mitten, 
For, spite of your name ang lsonine fame, 

You are better than any mere kitten. 
Not weavers of verses Byronic, 

Who scoff at the grandeur of toil, 
Can take your sharp air as a tonic— 

Their hope is in cod-liver oil; 
Not girls whose faces are mealy, 

Whose waists are wasted in stays, 

Find aught ia your presence to praise; 
Butthe maidens who fellow out freely 

Great Nature’s infallible ways— 
Ah, them your chilling breath braces, 

Anda walk on your blustering days 
Adds freshness to all their fair graces, 
Brings rich color into their faces, 
Brightens their eyes and sets their blood flow- 

ing 
Like wine through their veins while high 
- winds are blowing. 

Month whom nobody praises. 

This song is written for you, March. 
Enough of sunshine and daisies— 

You nourish the strong and the true. March; ; 
Letthe weak singers, then, sigh on, 

Their sonnets on May are d sham, March; 
What is the roar of alion, 

It it ne in the bleat of a lamb, Mareh i 

N =- Fandyke Brown, 


gels. ` 


A TEREIFIO earthquake shock was felt at Qo- . 
lumbus, Ky.. on the morning of the 11th. Fur- 
niture was broken, bells rang, and a portlon of 
the Mississippi river bank eavedin, Therum- 
bling lasted only a few seconds. 


THE railroad bridge spanning the Raritan 
river, at New Brunswick, N, J., was destroyed 
by fire on Baturday )ast. Loss,$100,000, The 
bridge was 2,500 feet long,and was constructed 
in1°37. Oause of fire,spark from an engine. 


UNITED 8rarrs Senator TELLER, of Colorado. 
presented the anti-Oomstock-luw petition to 
the Senateon Tuesday, 12th inst. The petition 
was referred to the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws. Oolonel Ingerso]!’s name “ leads 
all the rest” on the petition, 60,000 in all. 


Tue law-abiding populace of London amused 
themselves on Sunday last with cudgeling the 
famous Bradlaugb, hecause he attempted to 
address & peace-meeting and to present reso- 
lutions in which there was no assertion of 
Britain’s inborn capacity to flog the universe. 
Itisin London that the profound popular re- 
spect for the Sabbath revolts at the idea of 
opening on that day the museums of indus- 
trial art. 


On Sunday, the 10th inst., the Episcopal 
church in Atlanta, Gr., was blown to pleces by 
atornado. Eigbteen of the congregation were 
wounded, and the rest had a narrow escape. 
Had this occurred to an Infidel gathering, the 
religious press and the pulpit from one end of 
the land tothe other would have rung all the 
changes on the just judgment of God, but it 
was the Christian ox that was gored, eo, of 
course, it was another thing. The mostsingular 
thing about this tornado was that it did more 
damage to the churches than to any other kind 
of property. 


Desrerare fighting took place between the - 
Orangemen and Catholics on Papineau square, 
Montreal, on Sunday,the 10th inst. From early 
morning large crowds of excited young mer 
wore going about drinking and quarreling, 
and at about three o’clock the factions met, 
Bob Harkins and Bob Hurst.twoinoted desper- 
adoes, representing the two factions as ring- 
leaders, soon met, With knives drawn, and 
were stabbing each other in the thighs, when 
Hurat’a brother interfered and was cut through 
the shoulder, receiving a severe wound. A 
Catholic named Peter Lacy went to Harkins’ 
assistance, and was stabbed in the arm and 
had two of his Angers cut off as he grabbed the 
knife. The fight then became general. The 
police arrested all the wounded men and dies- 
persed the mob of abont fiva hundred persons. 
Just after dark the flighting began again. A- 
young man named James Gunning Bili.a Cath- 


colic, recelved a pistol wound in the side, and 


lies in a precarious condition, The end js not 
yet. 


* 
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Radical Romance. 


The Darwins. 
BY MRS. ELMINA D. SLENEKER. 


CHAPTER III.—Continvep. 


“ And just to think, father, how all the town have|_ 


been talking about these good Darwins,” said Myra, 
“Why they have called them everything that’s bad, 
and accused them of all manner of crimes, simply 
because they were Infidels, and they thought unbe- 
lievers capable of any act of wrong or injustice, and 
felt certain that a good or noble impulse never 
stirred their hearts. I declare it’s a wicked shame 
how we have all been imposed upon by our preachers 
and leaders.” ne ion l 

“And yet it is very natural, my young friend,” 
said Mr. Darwin, smiling kindly upon his impetuous 
defender. “The words Infidel and Atheist have 
ever been associated in the minds of all pious people 
with vileness and wickedness. To talk of a good 
Infidel would seem as unreasonable as to talk of a 

. good devil—yet real Infidels. are as harmless, gentle, 
humane, and kind as any other class of people ; 
perhaps more so, for they do not set up as an ideal 
a cross, angry, spiteful, vengeful God. You people 
here in the South have seen few, if any, real Atheists ; 
nor were you even aware of there actually being any, 
but rather thought them to be figments of the brain, 
created out of skeptics and doubters who had been 
magnified into creatures worse than the reality, or 
which were thought to be worse. And then, bad 
people have often pretended to be unbelievers just 
out of pure bravado, thus bringing the name into 
contempt and ridicule.” 

“Tf you believe in no God,” said Mr. Scott, 
“how do you account for the origin of all that 
exists?” f 

“If you believe in a God, how do you account for 
his origin?” asked Mr. Darwin, smiling. “To me 
it seems as easy to account for all else as for him.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Scott, “he is eternal and self- 

_ existent.” 
“Can you prove it?” 
“Well, no ! but you see it must be so, for we can- 
not conceive of a time when God was not.” 
“Nor when he was, in my opinion,” said Mr. Dar- 
win. “You believe ina self-existent God, yet can 
prove nothing concerning him. I believe in a self- 
existent universe, of which we can see and experience 
_ proofs every instant of our lives. ‘True, we cannot 

explain its origin, or the origin of our. race, but 
. neither can you do so, nor can any other Theist, 
. though there have been few systems of religion 
but what have pretended to-do so, yet all have 
utterly and lamentably failed. :In saying God made 
all things, you only make matters still worse by in- 
venting a being whose origin you cannot explain. 
Even granting his existence, what light does that 
throw upon the origin of all else? Did he make all 
things out of nothing? For if made of already-exist- 
ing materials, what need was there of him? Some 
Darwinians accept and some reject the God idea. 
The latter are, in my opinion, upon the firmest foun- 
dation, for they are more free to search in all direc- 
tions for solid facts, because they have no fear of 
depriving a god of existence by discovering no 
necessity why he should be. The believer says 
everything unknown and unexplainable is God—is 
the manifestation of an inscrutable power whose 
ways are unknowable; but day by day science and 
knowledge are robbing God of his laurels, and ac- 
counting for more and more of these heretofore un-. 
known mysteries, by proving that matter and mo- 
tion, nature and its inherent laws, or principles, are 
all-suficient ; and how much easier and more simple 
is the study of realities than that of myths—of what 
îs than what is imagined. How much better it is to 
do than to pray. Prayer effects nothing; work 
accomplishes all that is to be done.. But really, it is 
time I was going. I hope, Mr. Scott, that you will 
think over these things, and search earnestly for 
facts and truths, for these alone can give real satis- 
faction to the mind of the true inquirer.” 

“I don’t doubt, Mr. Darwin, but you will conver 
us both,” said Myra, rising and bringing him his 
hat; “for we have been.Painites ever since we read 
‘The Age of- Reason,’ and I ‘feel almost godly 
now. 

Mr. Scott laughed as she said these words so ear- 
nestly, and remarked that he believed they'had been 
like stoves filled’ with kindling, waiting for the 
match or spark of light to start them into a blaze, so 
readily had they accepted new ideas and followed 
him closely and understandingly in all he said. 

. “You are apt pupils,” continued he ; “and I hope 

you are willing to go on still further.” 

“We want the truth,” said Myra -and her father 
simultaneously. ace i 

“ And now, that we have had a taste of the tree of 
knowledge, we are- not willing to give it up till we 
are fuliy satisfied;” said .Mr. Scott. ; 

“ Brother Bennett says knowledge does not. grow 
on trees.” 

“ And who is ‘Brother Bennett? ?” 


“Wh asked Myra. 


„he is editor of one of the sharpest little 


turned to the bed. Lo! it was empty. 


papers I ever read; areal gem of a sheet, that all 
who see fall in love with at once, and become regular 
Bennett-worshippers,” said Mr. Darwin, laughing. 

“ And.do you take it ?” 

“Yes, and will send you a few numbers, so that 

you can make its acquaintance, and read some of our 
ultra-Infidel literature, and that you may better un- 
derstand our sentiments and opinions.” 
“Thanks; I shall be glad to get them,” said Mr. 
Scott. “Iam always open to conviction and ready 
to accept a truth, whether it goes for or against my 
previous opinions. This I have done in my profes- 
sional studies, and am in consequence a sort of Inde- 
pendent in practice, that is, I belong to no regular 
school of medicine, but that of common sense.: I 
grew out of the old into the new so gradually that I 
lost no practice by it; and my patients always feel 
the greatest confidence in my judgment, far more 
than I do myself, for none save a thoroughly edu- 
cated physician knows how little can be known of 
the true science of medicine. We can aid and assist 
nature, but must rely on her to do the main part of 
the work.” 

“T am glad we agree so well on this all-important 
matter,” said Mr. Darwin. “How to keep well \is 
the first subject that should occupy all minds~well 
bodily, mentally, and morally, We were once 
ardent advocates of the water-cure system, and 
studied Dr. Trall on every slight ailment, but we 
overdid the water treatment ; then we went back to 
nature and first principles, and now depend more 
upon keeping well than getting well. But really, I 
must go. So good-bye and good-night,” and with a 
brisk, quick step he passed down the walk, while 
Myra and her father sat till far into the night talk- 
ing over the new ideas, and discussing them in all 
their bearings. 


CHAPTER TV. 


“On! Edith dear, do come to our house, we are 
in such a heap of trouble I don’t know which way 
to turn, and I feel as if I were going crazy,” said 
Sue Conway, as she ran up, panting and almost out 
of breath, to the garden gate, where Edith was 
busily engaged in raking off her flower-beds and 
putting them in order for spring time. 

“Why Sue, what is the matter?” said Edith, lay- 
ing down her rake, and going out to where Sue stood 
leaning against the fence weeping as if her heart 
would break. “Don’t ery, darling, but come in and 
sit here on the steps, and tell me what the difficulty 
is, for you look as if. you had lost your last friend,” 
and Edith passed her arm around Sue’s waist and 
drew her gently to the porch steps,-where the two 
seated themselves, Edith taking her friend’s hand 
and assuring. her she would do all she could for 
her if she would only tell her what great aflliction 
had fallen upon her causing such bitter grief. 

Struggling with herself for composure, Sue at last 
wiped away her tears, and said: “J am really 
ashamed, Edith, to let you know all the disgraceful 
facts; but I must open my heart to some one or it 
will burst. Last night father came home in a state 
of great excitement, and told mother that as soon as 
the boys arrived they were to be at once sent to his 
room, - Mother was alarmed, for she was well aware 
of what was there in store for them,.as she had had 
so many years’ experience with father; she knew that 
when his anger was at such a white heat, whoever 
happened to be the offender never got off without a 
severe penalty. ‘Oh, Charles! what have they 
done ?’ she asked, imploringly. ‘It’s no matter, and 
none of your business. You mind your concerns, 
and Pll mind mine. -You spoil all the children with 
your petting and coaxing. . But PH let them know 
they'll not run over me. Pl show them who’s mas- 
ter.’ So saying, he entered his room, and pushing 
mother out, shut and locked the door. In about 
half an hour after, Bill and Sam came, look- 
ing around in a frightened manner, and shrink- 
ing as if in deadly fear, expecting to see their 
father’s forbidding countenance. ‘Oh, boys, what 
have you been doing ?’ asked mother and I, both in 
one breath. ‘Nothing. Nothing that is wrong, 
only’ but before they could say more the door 
opened, and father came in and marched them both 
off to his room, and in a moment more the sound of 
the cruel whip rang through the house. Mother and 
I covered our ears with our hands to shut out the 
horrid noise. In half an hour more we heard the 
boys go to their room, and father came out and sat 
down to the supper table, reverently asking a bless- 
ing ag usual, As soon as supper was over mother 
started for the stairs, but. father forbade her going 
near the boys that night at her peril, and for three 


Jong hours she and I sat Jistening with strained ears 


for some sound from the chamber above, but all was 
still and silent, and we hoped they were asleep and 
had forgotten their trouble. About twelve o’clock 
father seemed to be resting so soundly that mother 
ventured to get up very carefully, and speeding 
hastily up’stairs, she struck a match, lit a lamp, and 
A glance 
round the room, then at the open window where a 
rope was dangling loosely, showed their means of 
exit, and she at once realized that they had run 
away. ‘My God! my God!’ she exclaimed, 


‘they're gone!’ and fell heavily to the’ floor. 
Awakened by the noise, father and I rushed up stairs 
and after a time succeeded in bringing her to. Just 
then I saw a note pinned to the pillow, and barui 
removing it I found it was addressed to. mother. 

handed it to her,„but she said, ‘Read it, Sue; Pm 
weak. and agitated, and can’t make out a letter of 
it!’ Here it is, Edith. Look it over, and you will 
understand then, better than I can tell you, all the 
circumstances of the case.” a 

[TO BE CONTINUED]. 


Science and the Arts. 


The Doetrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF. ERN@T HAECKEL.—-CONTINUED. 
CHAPTER VII.—ConrmveEn. . 
REPRUDUCTION BY GERM-BUDS. 

A third mode of non-sexual propagation, that of the 
formation of germ-buds (Polysporogonia), is intimately con- 
nected with the formation of buds. In the case of the 
lower, imperfect organisms, among animals, especially in 
the case of the Plant-like animals and Worms, we very fre- 
quently find that in the interior of an individual composed 
of many cells, a small group of cells separates itself from 
those surrounding it, and that this small isolated group 
gradually develops itself into an individual, which, becomes 
like the parent, and sooner or later comes out of it. Thus, 
for example, in the body of the Fluke-worms (Trematodes) 
there often arise numerons little bodies consisting of many 
cells, that is germ-buds or polyspores, which at an early 
stage separate themselves completely from the parent body, 
and leave it when they have attained a certain stage of de- ” 
velopment. . : 
_ The formation of germ-buds is evidently but little differ- 
ent from real budding. Bat, on the other hand, it is con- 
nected with a fourth kind of non-sexual propagation, which 
almost forms a transition to sexual reproduction, namely, 
the formation of germ-cella (Monosporogonia), which is often 
briefly called formation of spores (sporogonia). In this 


‘case it is no longer agroup of cells, but a single cell, which 


separates itself from the surrounding cells in the interior of 
the producing organism, and which only becomes further 
developed after it has come out of its parent. After. this 
germ-cell, or monospore (or, briefly, spore), has left- the pa- 
rental individual, it multiplies by division, and thus forms 
amany-celled organism, which by growth and gradual 
development attains the hereditary qualitiesof the parental 
organism, This occurs very generally among lower plants 
(Cry ptogama), i : 

Although the formation of germ-cells very much resem- 
bles the formation of germ buds, it evidently and very 
essentially differs from the Jatter, and also from the other 
forms of non-sexual propagation which have previcuely 
been mentioned, by the fact that only a very small portion 
of the produeing organism takes part in the propagation 
and, accordingly, in the transmission by inheritance, In 
the case of self-division, where the whole organism falls 
into two‘halves, inthe formation of buds, where a consid- 
erable portion of the whole body, already more or less de- 
veloped, separates from the producing individual, we easily 
understand ibat the forms and vital phenomena should. be 
the same in the producing and produced organism. It is 
much more difficult to understand in the formation of germ- 
buds, and more difficult still in the formation of germ-cells, 
how this very small, quite undeveloped portion of the body, 
this group of cells, or this single cel}, not only directly 
takes with it certain parental qualities into its independent 
existence, but also after its separation from the paiental, 
individual develops into a many-celled body, and in this 
repeats the forms and vital phenomena of the originat pro- 
ducing organism, ‘This last form of monogonic propagation 
—that of the germ-cells, or spore-formation—leada us di- 
rectly to afoxm of propagation which is the most difficult 
of all to expiain, namely, sexual propagation. 


SEXUAL REPRODUCTION. 


Sexual or amphigonte propagalion (Amphigonia) is the 
usual method.of propagation among all higher animals and 
plants, It is;evident that it has only developed, at a very 
late period of the earth’s history, from non-sexual propaga- 
tion, and apparently in the first instance from the method 
of propagation by germ-cells. In the earliest periods of the 
organic history of the earth, all organisms propagated them- 
selves in a non-sexual manner, as numerous lower organ- 
isms still do, éspecially all those which are at the lowest 
stage of organization, and which, strictly speaking, can be 
considered neither as animals nor as plants, and which 
therefore, as primary creatures, or Protista, are best excluded 
from both the animal and vegetable kingdoms, In the 
case of the higher animals and planta, the increase of. indi- 
viduals, as a rule, is at present brought about in the major- 
ity of cases by sexual propagation. : Vy Font 

In all the chief forms of non-sexual propagation men- 
tioned above~in fission, in the formation of. buds, germ 
buds, and germ cells—the separated cell or group of'cells 
was- able by itself to develop into a new individual), but. in 
the case of sexual propagation the cell must first be fructi- 
fied by another generative substance. The fructifying male 
sperm must first mix with the female geim-cell (ihe egg) 
before the latter can develop into a new individual. , These 
two different generative substances, the mate sperm and the 
female egg, are either produced by one and the same indi- 
vidual hermaphrodite. (Hermaphroditismus), or By two 
didferent individuals (sexual separation, GQonochorismus) 
(Gen. Morph: ii. 58, 59). i 

The simpler and more ancient form of sexual propagation 
is through double-sexed individuals (Hermaphreditismus) 
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It occurs in the great majority of plants, but only in a minor- 
ity of animals, for example, in the garden snails, leeches, 
earth worms, and many other worms. Every single indi- 
vidual among hermaphrodites produces within itself mater- 
iala of both sexes—eggs and sperm. ïn most of the higher 
plants every blossom contains both the male orgun (stamens 
and anther) and the female organs (style and germ). 
Every garden snail produces in one part of its sexual 
gland eggs, and in another part sperm. Many hermaph- 
rodites can fructify themselves; in others, however, 
copulation aod reciprocal fructification of both hermaphro- 
dites is necessary for causing the development of the eg ga. 
This latter case is evidently a transition to sexual separa- 
tion. 

Sexual separation (Gonochorismus), which characterizes 
the more complicated of the two kinds of sexual reproduc- 
tion, has evidently been developed from the condition of 
hermaphroditism ata late period of the organic history of the 
world. Itis at present the universal method of propagation 
of the higher auimals, and occurs, on the other hand, only 
in the minority of plants (for example, in many aquatic 
plants, e. g. Hydrocharis, Vallisneria; and in trees, e. g. 
Willows, Poplars). Every organic individual, as a non- 
hermaphrodite (Goncchoristus), produces within itself only 
one of two generative substances, either the male or the 
female. The female individuals, both in animals and 
plants, produce eggs or egg<cells. The eggs of plants in 
the case of flowering plants (Phanerogama) are commonly 
called ‘embryo sacs,” in the case of flowerless plants 
(Cryptogama), ‘‘fruit spores.” In animals, the male indi- 
vidnal secretes the fructifying sperm (sperma); in plants, 
the corpuscles, which correspond to the sperm, ` In the 
Pianerogama, these are the pollen grains, or flower-dust; in 
the Cryptogama, a sperm, which, like that of most animals, 
consists of floating vibratite cells actively moving in a fluid 
—the zoosperms, spermatozoa, or sperm-cells, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The Ethics of Religion.—Concluded. 
BY W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 


In this inquiry, which requires the knowledge of 
facts beyond our own immediate experience, we 
must make use of the great principle of authority, 
which enables us to protit by the experience of other 
men. The great civilized countries on the continent 
of Europe at the present day—-France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy—have had an extensive experience 
of the Catholic clergy for a great number of centu- 
ries, and they are forced by strong practical reasons 
to form a judgment upon the character and tenden- 
cies of an institution which is sufficiently powerful 
to command the attention of all who are interested 
in public affairs. We might add the experience of 
` our forefathers three ‘centuries ago, and of Ireland 
at this moment; but home politics are apt to be 
looked upon with other eyes than those of reason. 
Let us hear, then, the judgment:of the. civilized 
people of Europe on this question. 

It is a matter of notoriety that an aider and abet- 
-tor of clerical pretensions is regarded in France as 
an enemy of France and of Frenchmen: in Germany 
as an enemy of Germany and of Germans; in Aus- 
tria as an enemy of Austria and Hungary, of both 
Austrians and Magyars; and in Italy as an enemy of 
Italy and the Italians. He is so regarded, not by a 
few wild and revolutionary enthusiasts who have 
p cast away all the beliefs of their childhood and all 
bonds connecting them with the past, but by a great 
and increasing majority of sober and conscientious 
men of all creeds and persuasions, who are filled 
with a love for their country, and whose hopes and 
aims for the future are animated and guided by the 
examples of those who have gone before them, and 
by a sense of the continuity of national life. The 
profound conviction and determination of the people 
in all these countries, that the clergy must be re- 
stricted to a purely ceremonial province, and must 
not be allowed to interfere, as clergy, in public 
affairs—this conviction and determination, I say, 
are not the effect of a rejection of the Catholic dog- 
‘mas. Such rejection has not, in fact, been made in 
Catholic countries by the great majority. It in- 
volyes many difficult speculative questions, the pro- 
‘found disturbance of old habits of thought, and the 
toilsome consideration of abstract ideas. But such 
is the happy inconsistency of human nature, that 
men who would be shocked and pained by a doubt 
about the central doctrines of their religions are far 
more really and practically shocked and pained by 
the moral consequences of clerical ascendency. 
About the dogmas they do not know; they were 
taught them in childhood, and have not inquired 
into them since, and therefore they are not compe- 
tent witnesses to the truth of them. But about the 
priesthood they do know, by daily and hourly expe- 


rience; and to its character they are competent wit- 


nesses. No man can express his convictions more 
forcibly than by acting upon them in a great and 
solemn matter of national importance. In all these 
countries the conviction of the serious and sober 
majority of the people is embodied, and is bein 

daily embodied, in special legislation, openly an 

avowedly intended to guard against clerical aggres- 
sion, The more closely the legislature of these coun- 
tries reflects the :popular will, the more clear and 
pronounced: does this tendency become. It may be 
thwarted or evaded for the moment by constitutional 


priesthood at present, regard it as a standing menace 


devices and parliamentary tricks, but sooner or later 
the nation will be thoroughly represented. in all of 
them; and as to what is then to be expected, let the 
panic of the clerical parties make answer. 

This is a state of opinion and of feeling which we 
in our own country find it hard to understand, 
although it is one of the most persistent characters 
of our nation in past times. We have spoken so 
plainly and struck so hard in the past, that we seem 
to have won the right to let this matter alone. We 
think our enemies are dead, and we forget that our 
neighbor’s enemies are plainly alive; and then we 
wonder that he does not sit down, and be quiet as 
we are. We are not much accustomed to be afraid, 
and we never know when we are beaten. But those 
who are nearer to the danger feel a very real and, it 
seems to me, well-grounded fear, The whole struc- 
ture, of modern society, the fruit of long and painful 
efforts, the hopes of further improvement, the tri- 
umphs of justice, of freedom, and of light, the bonds 
of patriotism which make each nation one, the bonds 
of humanity which bring different nations together— 
all these they see to be menaced with a great and 
real and even pressing danger. For myself, I con- 
fess that I cannot help feeling as they feel. It seems 
to me quite possible that the moral and intellectual 
culture of Europe, the light and the right, what 
makes life worth having and men worthy to have it, 
may be clean swept away by arevival of superstition. 
We are, perhaps, ourselves not free from such a 
domestic danger; but no one can doubt that the 
danger would speedily arise if all Europe at our side 
should become again barbaric, not with the weakness 
and docility of a barbarism which has never known 
better, but with the strength of a past civilization 
perverted to the service of evil. 

Those who know best, then, about the Catholic 


to the state and to the moral fabric of society. 

Some would have us believe that this condition of 
things is quite new, and has in fact been created by 
the Vatican Council. In the Middle Ages, they say, 
the Church did incalculable service; or even if you 
do not allow that, yet the ancient Egyptian priest- 
hood invented many useful arts; or if you have read 
anything which is not to their credit, there were the 
Babylonians and Assyrians who had priests, thous- 
ands of years ago; and in fact, the more you go back 
into prehistoric ages, and the further you go away 
into distant countries, the less you can find to say 
against the priesthoods of those times and places. 
This statement, for which there is certainly much 
foundation, may be put into another form: the more 
you come forward into modern times and neighbor- 
ing countries, where the facts can actually be got at, 
the more complete is the evidence against the priest- 
hoods of. these times and places. But the whole 
argument is founded upon what is at least a doubt- 
ful view of human nature and of society. Just as 
an early school of geologists were accustomed to 
explain the present state of the earth’s surface by 
supposing that in primitive ages the processes of 
geologic change were far more violent and rapid 
than they are now—so catastrophic, indeed, as to 
constitute a thoroughly different state of things—so 
there is a school of historians who think that the 
intimate structure of human nature, its capabilities 
of learning and of adapting itself to society, have so 
far altered within the historic period as to make the 
present processes of social change totally different in 
character from those even of the moderately distant 
past. They think that. institutions and conditions 
which are plainly harmful to us now have at other 
times and places done good and serviceable work. 
War, pestilence, priestcraft, and slavery have been 
represented as positive boons to an early state of 
society. They are not blessings to us, it is true; but. 
then times have altered very much. 

On the other hand, a later school of geologists 
have seen reason to think that the processes of change 
have never, since the earth finally solidified, been 
very different from what they arenow. More rapid, 
indeed, they must have been in early times, for many 
reasons; but not so very much more rapid as to con- 
stitute an entirely different state of things. And it 
does seem to me in like manuer that a wider and 
more rational view of history will recognize more and 
more of the permanent and less and léss of the 
changeable element in human nature. No doubt our 
ancestors of a thousand generations back were very 
different beings from ourselves; perhaps fifty thou- 
sand generations back they were not men at all. But 
the historic period is hardly to be stretched beyond 
two hundred generations; and it seems unreasonable 
to expect that in such a tiny page of our biography 
we can trace with clearness the growth and progress 
of a long life. Compare Egypt in the time of King 
Menes, say six thousand years ago, with Spain in 
this present century, before Englishmen made any 
railways there; I suppose the main difference is that 
the Egyptians washed themselves. It seems more 
analogous to what we find in other fields of inquiry, 
to suppose that there are certain great broad princi- 
ples of human life which have been true all along; 
that certain conditions have always been favorable to 
the health of society, and certain other conditions 
always hurtful. Sab 


kings.” 
honest men may come by their own. 
‘rob you in a dark lane, and then quarrel over the 


which gave it birth. 
marked and of such practical importance that we 
are bound to consider it here ; I mean the education 
of children. 
forces upon us in every page, it is this: Acep your 


Now, although I have many times asked for it, 
from those who said that somewhere and at some 
time mankind had derived benefits from a priesthood 
laying claim to a magical character and powers, Í 
have never been able to get any evidence for this 
statement. Nobody will give me a date, and a lati- 
tude and longitude, that I may examine into the 
matter. “In the Middle Ages the priests and monks 
were the sole depositories of learning.” Quite so; a 
man burns your house to the ground; builds a 
wretched hovel on the ruins, and then takes credit 
for whatever shelter there is about the place. In 
the Middle Ages nearly all learned men were obliged 
to become priests and monks. “Then, again, the 
bishops have sometimes acted as tribunes of the 
people, to protect them against the tyranny of 
No doubt, when pope and Cæsar fall out, 
If two men 


plunder, so that you get a chance to escape with 
your life, you will of course be very grateful to each 
of them for having prevented the other from killing 
you; but you would be much more grateful to a 
policeman who locked them both up. Two powers 
have sought to enslave the people, and have quar- 
reled with each other; certainly we are very much 
obliged to them for quarreling, but a condition: of 
still greater happiness and security would be the 


non-existence of both. i 


I can find no evidence that seriously militates 


against the rule that the priest is at all times and in 


all places the enemy of all men— Sacerdos semper, 
ubique, et omnibus inimicus. I donot deny that the 
priest is very often a most earnest and conscientious 
man, doing the very best he knows of as well as he 
can do it. Lord Amberley is quite right in saying ` 


that the blame rests more with the laity than with 


the priesthood ; that it has insisted on magic and 
mysteries, and has forced the priesthood to produce 
them. But then, how dreadful is the system that 
uts good men to such uses ! 
And although it is true that in its origin a priest- 


hood is the effect of an evil already existing, a 
symptom of social disease rather than a cause of it, 


yet, once being created and made powerful, it tends 
in many ways’ to prolong and increase the disease 
ne of these ways is 80 


If there is one lesson which history . 


children away from the priest, or he will make them 
the enemies of mankind. It is not the Catholic 


clergy and those like them who are alone to be 


dreaded in this matter; evén the representatives of 


apparently harmless religions may do incalculable 
mischief if they get education into their hands. 


To 
the early Mohammedans the mosque was tbe one 
public building in every place where public business 
could be transacted; and so it was naturally the 


place of primary education, which they held to be a 


matter of supreme importance. By and by, as the 
clergy grew up, the mosque was gradually usurped 
by them, and primary education fell into their hands. 
Then ensued a “revival of religion ;” religion be- 
came a fanaticism ; books were burnt and universi- 
ties were closed; the empire rotted away in East 
and West, until it was conquered by Turkish savages 
in Asia and by Christian savages in Spain. 

The labors of students of the early history of 
institutions — notably Sir Henry Maine and M. 
Laveleye—have disclosed to us au element of society 
which appears to have. existed in all times and 
places, and which is the basis of our own social 
structure. The village community, or commune, or 
township, found in tribes of the most varied: race 
and time, has so modified itself as to get adapted in 
one place or another to all the different conditions 
of human existence. This union of men to work for 
a common object has transformed them from wild 
animals into tame ones, Century by century the 
educating process of the social life has been working 
at human nature; it has built itself into our inmost 
soul. Such as we are—moral and rational beings— 
thinking and talking in general conceptions about 
the facts that make up our life, feeling a necessity 
to act, not, for ourselves, but for Ourself, for the 
larger life of Man in which we are elements; such 
moral and rational beings, I say, Man has made us. 
By Man.I mean men organized into a society, which 
fights for its life, not only as a mere collection of 
men who must separately be kept alive, but as 
society. It must fight, not only against external 
enemies, but against ‘treason and disruption within 
it. Hence comes the unity of interest of all its 
members; each of them has to feel that he is not 
himself only but part of all the rest. Conscience— 
the sense of right and wrong—springs out of the 
habit of judging things from the point of view of all 
and not of one. It is Ourself, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness. 

The codes of morality, then, which are adopted 
into various religions, and afterwards taught as parts 
of religious systems, are derived from secular sources. - 
The most ancient version of the Ten Commandments, 
whatever the investigations of scholars may make it 
out to be, originates not in the thunders of Sinai, 
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but in the peaceful life of men on the plains of; 


Chaldea. Conscience is the voice of Man ingrained 
into our hearts, commanding us to work for Man: 

Religions differ in the treatment which they give 
to this most sacred heirloom of our past history. 
Sometimes they invert its precepts—telling men to 
be submissive under oppression because the powers 
that be are ordained of God; telling them to believe 
where they have not seen, and to play with false- 
hood in order that a particular doctrine may prevail, 
instead of seeking for truth whatever it may be ; 
telling them to betray their country for the sake of 
. their church. But there is one great: distinction to 
which I wish, in conclusion, to cali special attention 
—a distinction between two kinds of religious emo- 
tion which bear upon the conduct of men. 


We said that conscience is the voice of Man 
within us, commanding us to work for Man. We 
do not know this immediately by our own experi- 
ence; we only know that something within us com- 
mands us to work for Man. This fact men have 
tried to explain; and they have thought, for the 
most part, that this voice was the voice of a god. 
But the explanation takes two different forms: ‘the 
god may speak in us for Man’s sake, or for his own 
sake. If he speaks for his own sake—and this is 
what generally happens when he has priests who lay 
claim to a magical character and powers—our alle- 
giance is apt to be taken away from Man, and trans- 
ferred to the god. When we love our brother for 
the sake of our brother we help all men to grow in 
the right; but when we love.our brother for the 
sake of somebody else, who is very likely to damn 
our brother, it very soon comes to burning him alive 
for his soul’s health. When men respect human life 
for the sake of Man, tranquillity, order, and progress 
g? hand in hand; but those who only respected 

uman life because God had forbidden murder have 
set their mark upon Europe in fifteen centuries of 
blood and fire. 

These are only two examples of a general rule. 
Wherever the allegiance of men has been diverted 
from Man to some divinity who seeks his own glory, 
one thing has happened. The right precepts might 
be enforced, but they were enforced upon wrong 

- grounds, and they were not obeyed. © But right pre- 
cepts are not always enforced; the fact that the 
fountains of morality have been poisoned makes it 
easy to substitute wrong precepts for right ones. 

To this same treason against humanity belongs 
the claim of the priesthood to take away the guilt of 
a sinner after confession has been made to it. The 
Catholic priest professes to act as an ambassador for 
his God, and to absolve the guilty man by convey- 
ing to him the forgiveness of heaven. If his creden- 
tials were ever so sure, if he were indeed the 
ambassador of a superhuman power, the claim would 
be treasonable. Can the favor of the Czar make 
guiltless the murderer of old men and women and 
children in Circassian valleys? Can the pardon of 
the Sultan make clean the bloody hands of a Pasha? 
As little can any God forgive sins committed against 
man. When men think he can, they compound for 
old sins which the god did not like by committing 
new ones which he does like. Many a remorseful 
despot has atoned for the levities of his youth by the 
persecution of heretics in his old age. That fright- 
ful crime, the adulteration of food, could not possi- 
bly be so common amongst us if men were not 
taught to regard it as merely objectionable because 
it is remotely connected with stealing, of which God 
has expressed his disapproval in the Decalogue; and 
therefore, as quite naturally set right by a punctual 
attendance at church on Sundays. When a Ritualist 
breaks his fast before celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion, his deity can forgive him, if he likes, for the 
matter concerns nobody else; but no deity can for- 
give him for preventing his parishioners from setting 
up a public library and reading-room for fear they 
should read Mr. Darwin’s works init. That sin is 
committed against the people, and a god cannot take 
‘it away. 

I call those religions which undermine the supreme 
allegiance of the conscience to Man wltramontane 
religions because they seek their springs of action 
ultra montes, outside of the. common experience and 
daily life of man. And I remark about them that 
they are especially apt to teach wrong precepts, and 
that even when they command men to do the right 
things they put the command upon wrong motives, 
and do not get the things done. . . 

But there are forms of religious emotion which do 
not thus undermine the conscience. Far be it from 
me to undervalue the help and strength which many 
of the bravest of our brethren have drawn from the 
thought of an unseen helper of men. He who, 
wearied or stricken in the fight with the powers of 
darkness, asks himself in a solitary place, “Is it all 
for nothing? shall we indeed be overthrown ?”—he 
does find something which may justify that.thought. 
In such a moment of utter sincerity, when 2 man bas 
bared his own soul before the immensities and the 
eternities, a presence, in which his own poor person- 
ality is shriveled into nothingness, arises within him, 
and says, as plainly as words can say, “I am with 
thee, and I am greater than thou.” Many names of 
gods, of many shapes, have men given to this pres- 


‘and then recedes until the sun is lost to sight. 


ence; seeking by names and pictures to know more 
clearly and to remember moré continually the guide 
and the helper of men. No such comradeship with 
the Great Companion shall have anything but rever- 
ence from me, who have known the divine gentleness 
of Denison Manrice, the strong and healthy practical 
instinct of Charles Kingsley, and who now revere 
with all my heart the teaching of James Martineau. 
They seem to me, one and all, to be reaching for- 
ward with loving anticipation to a clearer vision which 
is yet to come—tendentesque manus ripe ulterioris 
amore. For, after all, such a helper of men, outside 
of humanity, the truth will not allow us to see. The 
dim and shadowy outlines of a superhuman deity 
fade slowly away from before us; and as the mist 
of his presence floats aside, we perceive with greater 
and greater clearness the shape of a grander and 
nobler figure—of Him who made all gods and shall 
unmake them. From the dim dawn of history, and 
from the inmost depth of every soul, the face of our 
father Man looks out upon us with the fire of eternal 
youth in his eyes, and says, “Before Jehovah was, I 
am!” l 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy, 


ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
BY D. M. B. : 


CHAPTER I.—THE ANCIENT SYSTEM OF ASTRONOMY. 


1. THE CELESTIAL SPHERE.—As before remarked, 
the ancients supposed the sun, moon, and stars to be 
set in a blue vault, which, as it rose higher and 
higher, curved down to the earth on every side, 
making a vast concave abyss, in the far off part of 
which stood the heavenly bodies. 
` It matters not how large we suppose the vast con- 
cave or sphere to be, if we only bear in mind that 
the observer is in the centre of ‘it, when the worlds 
or stars surround him on every side and at appar- 
ently equal distances. The great difference between 
ancient astronomy and the modern is this: the 
ancients supposed this concave or sphere to be solid 
in its outer part which held the stars in their places, 
while we now believe the region to be nearly imma- 
terial, and that the stars and planets are globes and 
that they float or swing in the thin ether which is 
supposed to fill interstellar space. 

2, Drurxar Motion.—In watching the heavenly 
bodies for a few hours, or any time, we will perceive 
that they change position, not occupying the same 
relative locality, some sinking below the horizon on 
the one side, while others are rising above it in the 
opposite direction. This motion is not real, but 
comes from the rotation of the earth. The earth 
is a large ball, eight thousand miles in- diameter, 
and turns once upon its axis every twenty-four 
hours, thus causing a constant rising of the stars in 
the east and setting in the west, when the absence 
of the sunlight renders them visible. The rising 
and setting of the sun is produced in the same man- 
ner, A given point of the earth’s surface turns first 
towards the sun, and in a few hours comes under it, 
This 
is repeated interminably every twenty-four hours. 

The movement of the stars appears much greater 
over the equator or center part of the earth—the 
east and the west—so far as the rising and setting is 
concerned, than in the north and south as we ap- 
proach the poles. The star called the north star or 
the pole star, which is within one degree of the 
pole has no apparent motion ; it never rises nor sets, 
and around it the other stars seem to revolve, 
describing greater or lesser orbits as their distance 
from the pole star is increased or lessened: 1t is the 
turning of the earth towards the east that gives 
this appearance. The pole star can easily be found 
by the two pointers in the Dipper in the constel- 
lation Ursa Major, the Great Bear, which always 
point towards it. 

Owing to the rotundity of the earth, as we ap- 
proach the north pole the pole star becomes 
more elevated in the heavens, and as we approach 
the equator, it appears nearer the horizon. In 
parts of the north temperate. zone its elevation is 
about forty degrees. In Maine and Canada about 
forty-five degrees, while in Norway and Ireland it is 
still nearer the zenith. At the north pole it is 
directly overhead, while in the southern hemisphere 
it cannot be seen. 

The stars in the vicinity of the pole star do not 
set so as to become invisible. They appear to 
revolve around the pole star and instead of setting 
out of view they drop below the pole star, but not 
below the horizon. When above the pole star, they 
pass apparently from the east to the west, and when 
below from the west to the east. The passage above 
the pole. is called the upper culmination, and the 
one below is called the lower culmination. If around 
the pole star an imaginary circle is drawn whose 
circumference just touches the horizon, all the stars 
within it never sink below the horizon, and, were it 
not for the superior light of the sun and the inter- 
vention of the clouds, could be seen at all times, and 
have therefore been called the perpetual apparition. 
Outside of the circle which touches the horizon the 
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stars settle below it for a greater or lesser time ac: 
cording to their distance from the circle or the pole 
star. The greater the distance from the pole star, 
the greater the apparent orbit described by the sev- 
eral stars. The nearer the outside of the circle, the 
shorter the term of obscuration from view. When 
a star sets in the northwest and in a short time ap- 
pears again in the northeast, the phenomena is puz- 
zling to those who do not comprehend the cause of it. 
When in July, 1874, Coggia’s comet set in the north- 
west at nine, and rose again in the northeast at three 
in the morning, many intelligent people could not 
believe it to be the same comet and supposed there 
must be two comets. 

As we go south from the equator, we can no 
longer see the north pole star, while the south pole 
star becomes visible, and around it apparently 
revolve the contiguous stars as in the northern 
heavens. The celestial equator is an imaginary line 
directly over the earth’s equator, running from the 
east to the west dividing the northern and southern 
heavens, As we journey south of the equator we 


i lose sight of our northern stars and others we have 


never seen come into view. To us the class in the 
northern heavens perform more than half these revo- 
lutions above the horizon, and those in the southern 
heavens less than half. f 


3. MOTION or THE Sun AMONG THE Srars.—To 
the general observer, the natural classification of the 
heavenly bodies is the’ sun, moon, and stars. The 
fixed stars are those which remain permanent, so far 
as their apparent relation to each other is concerned. 
The five planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, which revolye around the sun in their 
regular yearly orbits,.are constantly changing their 
position with relation to each other and to the fixed 
These five, with the sun and moon, constitute 
the “seven wandering stars” of the ancients. Aside 
from these, the remaining heavenly bodies that are 
visible are of different magnitudes, and are divided 
by astronomers into twelve classes, or magnitudes, 
according to size and brilliancy. 

Besides the diurnal motion of the sun—its rising 
and setting, caused by the revolution of the earth on 
its axis—it has another slight apparent motion, aris- 
ing from the course in its orbit round the sun. . The 
ever-varying position of the earth causes the posi- 
tion of the sun to seem to change. If a close ob- 
servation is made of the position of the sun with the 
bright star Regulus, in the constellation of Leo, it 
will be seen that Regulus passes the meridian four 
minutes earlier each day. On March 22d it passes 
at 10 o'clock in the evening; om April 22d at 8 
o'clock; a month later at 6, just at sunset, and is 
invisible. Although it is partially invisible for some 
time, the same relative position is maintained 
through June ‘and July. The sun has been ap- 
proaching this star from the west, and in August it 
has got so near that it cannot be seen. On Angust 
2ist the star crosses the meridian at noon; in Sep- 
tember, at 10 a.m. It now appears to be forward of 
the sun, and rises earlier and earlier each morning. 
In February it is directly opposite the sun, and in 
March, again, it passes the meridian at 10 P. m., at 
the same time as a year before this; while the sun 
has risen and set 865 times, the star Regulus has 
risen 366 times, This apparent change of position 
arises from the earth’s orbital motion round the sun, 
but was not understood by the ancients. 

“The path which the sun describes among the 
stars in his annual revolution is called the ecliptic. 
The belt of the heavens a few degrees on each side 
of the ecliptic is called the zodiac. The poles of the 
ecliptic are two opposite points, each in, the centre of 
one of the two hemispheres into which the ecliptic 
divides the celestial sphere. 

“The determination of the solar motion around 
the ecliptic may be considered the birth of astronom- 
ical science. The prehistoric astronomers divided 
the ecliptic and zodiac into twelve parts, now famil- 
iarly known as the ‘signs of the zodiac.’ This pro- 
ceeding was probably suggested by the needs of 
agriculture and the chronological reckoning of years. 
A very little observation would show that the 
changes of the seasons are due to the variations in 
the meridian altitude of the sun and in the length of 
the day; but it was only by a careful study of the 
position of the ecliptic, and the motion of the sun 
therein, that it could be learned how these variations 
in the course of the sun were brought about, This 
study showed that they were.due to the fact that 
the ecliptic and the equator did not coincide, but 
were inclined to each other at an angle of between ` 
twenty-three and twenty-four degrees. This incli- 
nation is known as the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
The two circles, equator and ecliptic, cross each 
other at two opposite points. When the sun is at 
either of these points. it rises exactly in the east and 
sets exactly in the west; one half its diurnal course 
is above the horizon, and the other half below. , The 
days and nights are therefore of equal length; from, 
which the two points in question are called egui- 
nowes, The vernal equinox’*continues from March 
21 to June 20, at which the summer solstice begins, 
and continues to September 20. The autumnal egui- 
nox commences at this date, and continues to De- 
cember 21, when the winter solstice begins, — 
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The zodiacal constellations occupy quite une 
spaces in the heavens. In the beginning they were 
simply twelve houses for the sun, which that lumi- 
nary occupied in the course of the year. Hipparchus 


found this system entirely insufficient for exact as- | 


tronomy, and therefore divided the ecliptic and the 


zodiac into twelve equal parts of thirty degrees each, | great economy of the universe. 


signs of the zodiac. He gave to these signs the 
names of the constellations most nearly correspond- 
ing to them. Commencing at the vernal equinox, 
the first are of thirty degrees was called the sign 
Aries, the Ram; the second, the sign ‘Taurus, the 
Bull; then Gemini, the Twins; Cancer, the Crab; 
Leo, the Lion; Virgo, the Virgin; Libra, the Balance; 
Scorpio, the Scorpion; Sagittarius, the Archer; Cap- 


ricornus; ‘the Goat; Aquarius, the Water-bearer;: 


and Pisces, the Fishes. The names and characters 
ascribed to these signs probably had much to do 
with the season of the year to which they belonged. 
Aries and Taurus were spring signs, and, with Gem- 
ini, doubtless marked the time for the bringing forth 
of young by the flocks and herds; Libra, the Bal- 
ance, the time when the day and night were of a 
length, and balanced each other; Aquarius, the 
Water-bearer, symbolized winter, when rains were 
profuse; and Pisces, the Fishes, the season for fish- 
ing; and so of the others, though the meaning of 
some of them is quite obscure. 

“ The mode of reckoning positions on the ecliptic 
by signs was continued until the last century, but is 
no longer in use among professional astronomers, 
owing to its inconvenience. The whole ecliptic is 
now divided into three hundred and sixty degrees, 
like any other circle, the count commencing at the 
vernal equinox and following the direction of the 
sun’s motion all the way round to 360°.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Correspondence Extracrdinarp. 


Letters from the Devil. 
No. VII. 


My Dear Reapers: You can hardly comprehend 
the great difficulty that Jah and your enterprising 
humble servant had to overcome in the immense 
job of world-making that we had taken upon our 
hands to perform. Some of you may think that to 
make a world or two like this, eight thousand miles 
in diameter, with its extensive strata and beds of 
rock, sand, clay, conglomerate, limestone (all varie- 
ties), slate, shale, trias, quartz, feldspar, gneiss, 
schist, marble, granite, coal, ete., as well as the min- 
eral deposits in lodes, veins, and beds of iron, copper, 
tin, lead, antimony, silver, platinum, aluminum, 
magnesium, potassium, sodium, and all the numerous 
list, was of itself a contract of good size, but, just 
think of it for a moment, this earth, compared with 
the sun and the planets which revolve around it, is 
not more than an orange in comparison with a mod- 
erate-sized mountain; and this solar system com- 
pared with the universe is less than a boy’s marble 
in contrast with the whole earth. - 

So, with all the ability we possessed, and with all 
the agility we could exercise, it required hundreds 
of thousands of years for us to get through, and 
when we got the last spheres in process of aggregation 
the first were not yet in a state of completion, You 
must know that the process of bringing a sun ora 
world into existence, from the gaseous condition to 
the solid, having mountains, seas, and rivers, neces- 
sarily required a long, long time. When we set the 
forces at work, in a given sphere, so that the thin 
gas for millions of miles around could be attracted 
thereto, it.required ages to, perfect it. to the extent 
that the globe became a_solid ball like your earth. 
As soon as the matter had, as you may say, been 
drawn together, and it assumed a crude spherical 
form, it began to rotate, and the velocity of the rota- 
tion increased with the density of the solidifying mass, 
and the heat that was evolved as the particles of 
matter attracted together began to assume the solid 
form, was tremendous to contemplate. ‘The friction 
of the-particles, attracting and compacting together, 
was the source of intense heat. ; ; 

It was wonderful, too, to behold how,. with the 
great, production of heat, light was also produced 
lke an infinite flood... When we suceeeded in start- 
ing a few. thousand. suns and worlds, and the matter 
of which they. were composed evolved into a com- 
paratively.solid form, the light increased with the heat 
to such an extent that the vast abyss of the universe, 
which :before-had been so dark and. cheerless, became 
illuminated with most brilliant lights which made 
things seem, vastly more cheerful and. pleasant; than 
before.: You.ought to have beard Jah : shout,. and 
laugh, and hulloa over, the improved state of affairs. 


He was so. overjoyed -that .he would skip, hop, and | 


jump: about like astreet urchin at playing hopscotch. 
-One day, with a:good-natured .smile illuminating his 


countenance;: he said,: ‘4 Ah,. Luce, -we. have made |. 


great. improvements: in. this. part :of,,the country, 


-havent we? It does me,.good to see:you fly around | 
from-sun, to sun, quickening the forces, enlivening the | 


‘fires,.and :stirving..up .the.,internal. furnaces.. You 

make. such: a. Magnificent: figure:in , the service of a 
light-bearer, a light-maker, ahd a light-spreader; that 
à e Rey oan - n P a Gh Ge ee 


to call you ‘The Sun of the Morning,’ just for short.” 
“Good enough,” said I, “that suits me exactly. I 
am very fond of this light? I believe it is the finest 
element or force that we have gotten up, and I can 
see the great office it is destined to perform in the 
I want no better 
employment than to utililize the means for generat- 
ing and spreading this magnificent element or mode 
of motion. I will put in all my time and ability in 
spreading light,” 

“Yes,” replied Jah; “you are as light-hearted 
and happy as you are industrious in spreading light. 
It makes me happy to see you so cheerful while you 
labor go hard in performing your great works. We 
srl anced have a grand old universe of this some 

ay. i i 
“Yes,” replied I; “I am thinking so myself ; and 
what puzzles me is what we will find to do when we 
get the worlds all made—when limitless space is 
filled, and all the matter we produced is worked up 
into worlds. But ah! after we get the worlds made 
we will have to introduce organized life upon a large 
proportion of them, and the attention to the beings 
we shall get up will be sufficient to occupy all onr 
time, even if we have no more world-making to 
one to. There will be no. need of our becoming 
idle. 

Jah concluded I was in the right, and we resumed 
our labors with all the cheerfulness that you can 
imagine two such jolly fellows possessed. We went 
from world to world, and from sun to sun, from sys- 
tem to system, and from constellation to constella- 
tion, watching and conducting the immense field of 
operation under our management, manipulating 
forces here, and controlling influences there. We 
delighted to stand at any given point in the vast 
whole, viewing the workings of the wonderful 
machinery we had designed and set in motion. It 
was grand to witness the brilliant rays of light, 
starting out from thousands and millions of suns and 
spreading athwart the vast abyss of the universe, and 
to behold this immense concourse of suns and worlds 
coursing, revolving, spinning and whirling in the 
most delightful harmony and precision, until we 
even became lost in amazement and wonder at the 
grand, glorious, and majestic work we had accom- 
plished. And the thought, too, that this was all pro- 
duced from nothing was wonderful indeed. The 
satisfaction that filled our minds you can hardly 
have a conception of. We knew that we were neces- 
sarily superior to what we had produced, and that 
our creative minds had left their impress upon what 
we had accomplished. We felt an inward satisfac- 
tion in contemplating the fact that we had, in creating 
the universe, set up such a monument in praise of our 
own power and wisdom as must make the creatures 
which we ultimately should bring into existence 
ever bow in admiration before us. It cannot be 
thought strange that we had a feeling of pride 
and satisfaction in beholding the work of our hands 
when. we viewed the vast labors we had accom- 
plished. The countless suns and worlds seemed to re- 
spond to our self-congratulations, the immense host of 
worlds joined in the grand anthem to our praise, and 
the glad acclaim throughout the vast domain we had 
filled with burning, whirling worlds was, “Great are 
Jah and Lucifer. Great are the powers of matter 
and force. Great are the sources of light and exist- 
ence.” 

Can you think it strange that, as brothers, we 
often embraced each other, and that we held fre- 
quent earnest and protracted conversations as to 
what we had thus far accomplished, and how we 
should continue our operations until we had perfect- 
ed the great plans we had inaugurated ? 

And while we had much at which to rejoice, while 
we felt there was much for us to congratulate our- 
selves in the meditation of, it would be false should 
I attempt to cause you to think that there were 
never little ruffles in onr sea of pleasure and happi- 
ness; that little disturbances would not sometimes 
arise to mar, temporarily, the exquisite happiness 
that pervaded our domain. With all the harmony 
which had marked our operations, with all the uni- 
son of purpose with which we had prosecuted our 
labors, little differences would sometimes arise, and 
the jarring element of discord would sometimes 
show itself;-and occasionally criminations and re- 
criminations would be the result. 


It may as well be borne in mind that, while all the 
elements of order and harmony existed within us, 
the sources of discord and opposition also found 
their origin within us; for you must know that all 


‘the gods that ever had an existence or were dreamed 


‘of once had their weaknesses and imperfections. Uni- 
gon owed its existence to us, and antagonism equally 
found its home within our breasts. 

. My Brother possessed the positive element to such 
a marked degree, and he was so much disposed to 
assume a certain superiority over me, and, at times, 
80 disposed to claim an undue share of the credit for 
the work we had accomplished, that his patronizing 
airs and his haughty ways sometimes became almost 
intolerable. _ It was not uncommon for his hastiness 
and impetuosity to get the better of his nobler im- 
pulses, and he frequently gave way to his natural 


qual Lucifer isa very proper name for you, and I mean impetuosity of character, became angry, and showed 


a disposition to override all opposition that might 
‘yise before him. I was sometimes amused at the 
storm of passion that would enkindle in his breast, 
and well knew that after the storm was over the 
genial sun would shine again, and that the reign of 
peace and harmony would once more, for a time, at 
least, be as benignant as ever. 

I was by nature forbearing and forgiving, and, 
although it was not pleasant to feel the pelting of 
the storm of impetuosity which my Brother occa- 
sionally indulged in, I knew it was not the best way 
to oppose his violence with violence; so I used to 
speak kindly to him when he spoke harshly to me. 
If he stormed, I smiled; if he raved and swore, I 
carried myself evenly and hummed one of my sweet- 
est airs. Sometimes my placidity and’ evenness -of 
temper seemed to anger him still more, and he turned 
upon me in his fiercest manner and said, “ Blast it 
all, Luce! is there no spirit in you? Will you 
quietly take all sorts of abuse and show no resent- 
ment In return?” 

“Why, yes, my Brother,” I replied, “I have spirit 
within me, but it is the spirit of mildness, patience, 
and forbearance. I might fly into a passion and 
rave and tear around as you do, if I would only give 
way to it as you do, but I cannot see what good 
would be produced by it. J would rather hold my 
temper and keep control of it than have it become 
my master and cause me to act and to talk foolishly. 
And I think it far pleasanter to keep of an equable 
frame of mind than to be cross and impetuous, and 
indulge in unreasonable language, and say things 
which in cooler moments one must be sorry for. I 
prefer to be my own master, rather than to be the 
slave of angry passions; and I am sure I feel better 
and happier never to give way to anger or hatred.” 

“Ah Luce,” said Jah, “I do get provoked at you 
beyond all endurance, It seems to me if you would 
fly in a passion the same as I do, andrage and storm 
awhile, if not more than ten minutes at a time, that 
you would feel the better for it, the same as the 
air on one of our globes is clearer and pleasanter 
after a severe storm has passed over a section of its 
surface. But your imperturbability, your everlasting 
equanimity and suavity angers me to the foaming 
point. If you would rip and snort around for half 
an hour as I do, I think I would like you all the bet- 
ter it.” 

“No, Jah,” said your humble servant, “ that is not 
my style. If I acted in that foolish manner, you 
would not feel any better, and I know I would not 
feel as well. Ifmy even temper displeases you, I am 
very sorry, but I cannot change it to suit you. I 


must be myself. I cannot act contrary to myself. 
Now let us take each other just as we are, and not 
wish’ to make each other over. Iam willing you 
should give way to anger and violence if you feel 
any better for it, but it would not answer for me ; I 
should not feel so well for it.” 

“My dear Luce, give me your hand, old fellow. 
You are a trump, and there is no discount on that. 
Pardon me for my little weakness, and let us forget 
and forgive. Shake.” 

So we shook hands heartily, and the clouds passed 
away. The worst thing abontit was, however, Jah’s 
fits of anger, as our cares and perplexities increased, 
seemed to grow upon him in frequency and violence. 
But I will not tire you out entirely this time. I 
will tell you more about fit another time. In the 
meantime, my friends, let me advise you, under all 
circumstances, to keep an equable frame of mind, 
It will save you lots of trouble, Your own 

LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “Splitfoot.” 


newers to Inqnirers. 


O. W. B.—Is the editor of The Sun the author of 
a book, published several years ago, entitled “ Two 
Years Before the Mast”? Ans—No; Mr. Dana 
has not been a sailor, nor is be author of the book, 
It was written by Richard Henry Dana. 

M. A. S.—Is I. V. Wilson now publishing a paper 
entitled The Spiritualist at Work? Ans—No; it 
was discontinued two years ago. 

C. D. M.—I would like to know in what book I 
can find the most thorough examination of the 
Prophecies. dzs.—Thomas Paine’s book upon this 
subject is about as able as anything we think of just 


now. 
W.—1. Can a railway company sell land that has 


never been surveyed by Government? 2. Can the 
railway company charge four dollars per acre for 
brush land, one half mountain rocks? 3. When one 
half the money has already been paid and the land 
not yet been surveyed, will we be able to get deeds? 
Ans—1l. Yes, if it belongs to them. Government 
may grant to the company a strip of land on either 
side of a railroad five miles in width. The title 
would be good whether surveyed by Goversumment or 
not. -Ans.—2. Yes; they can charge whatever they 
please if the land is theirs; but they cannot compel 
people to pay any more than they choose. Ans.—— 
3. There may be confusion in the matter, but the 
duty of Government js to give a good title, 
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The Radical Pulpit. 


The Sectarian Spirit, —Coneluded. 
A BERMON BY 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


These faults have always been seen; they have 
always been acknowledged; and efforts have, at all 
times, -been made to remove them. The earliest 
efforts in the Church were religious, prompted by the 
feeling of communion with the Christ, the living 
head.’ The exquisite lyric on charity, in the 13th 
chapter of Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
was written to lay the evil spirit of sectarianism 
that was working like a poison inside of his own 
churches. “Now abide Faith, Hope, Charity, 
these three. But the greatest of these is Charity.” 
“ Have fervent Charity among ourselves.” ‘Bear 
one another’s burdens.” Remember that you have 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism; remember that 
you are all baptised into one spirit, that a common 
Christ is the Savior of all; that the deliverance 
from sin is a common deliverance; that-the hereafter 
opens its promise to all alike. In the same strain 
other apostles speak—their words may be read in all 
the epistles of the New Testament, to the effect that 
men should forget differences, should cease to hate, 
should love each other, and should try to bind them- 
selves together by mutual consideration and helpful- 
ness. 

Yet these earnest apostolical injunctions went no 
further than the limits of the Christian Church. 
Paul’s charity was applied only to Christians. They 
were to love one another; they were not bidden to 
love the heathen outside; they were not charged to 
love the Jew or the Greek, the Roman or the bar- 
barian; they were brothers and sisters in Christ 
together; they were not brothers and sisters in 
humanity, with all the rest of mankind. 7 

The Roman Church had its own peculiar methods 
of suppressing dissent, by burning it up. It would 
drown it in its own blood; it would elevate it by 
hanging it on the cross; it would send it to heaven 
in a chariot of flame. The Roman Church boasts of 
its unity. What sort of unity? A unity created 
and established by the extinction of everything that 
threatened to break it. One law, one scepter, one 
‘dominion—that is what it means. When Bossuet 
wrote against the variations of Protestantism, none 
so well knew as he that the same argument could be 
brought with fatal force against Romanism, if 
Romanism had allowed dissent to express itself. 
Protestantism kept an open ear to the voices of dis- 
sent. Romanism stifled the voices with dust. The 
variations of Protestantism were due to fidelity to 
the Spirit of Truth. The unity of Rome was due 
-to the neglect of it. But what did Protestantism do 
here? The method of Protestantism is a method 
of arrangemeut. The apostolic method was the 
method of love. The Roman Catholic method was 
the method of extinction; the Protestant method is 
the method of diplomacy. 

In 1846, the Evangelical Alliance was formed at 
Edinburgh. In 1867 the American branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance was established in New York. 
Tn 1873, as we all remember, the Alliance held its 
first grand convention in the United States. The 
object of the Alliance was to evercome within the 
circle of Evangelical denominations—comprising 
Baptists, Methodists, . Presbyterians, of both 
schools—-the influence of the sectarian spirit. The 

„am was to promote union among, “ Evangelical” 
Christians, It was designed to unite them altogether 
ip closer bonds to the Christ. . The founders promul- 
gated no authoritative creed; laid down no compul- 
sory rnle; established no ecclesiastical dominion. 
The spirit was intended to be entirely cordial, open, 
fraternal, but within the limits “Evangelical de- 
nominations.” They openly. professed and pub- 
lished their faith in the leading articles of the 
Evangelical system of religion. The effect may 
have been to extinguish the sectarian spirit within 
the limits of these denominations, But did it ex- 
tinguish the sectarian spirit towards those without ? 
It deepened it; it intensified it. The Evangelical 
Alliance meant war against Romanism on the one 
side, and against Rationalism on the other. The 
Unitarians were excluded from the fellowship; so 
were the Universalists; so were the Sweden- 
borgians. The Rationalists were of course ex- 
cluded. Naturalism, under any of its definitions, 
whatever its spirit, was put down. Materialism, as 
Christianity defines it, was cast out. Every opinion 
was laid under the ban except Evangelical relig- 
ious opinion. It follows, asa thing of course, that 
this method of diplomacy as a part of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, was exceedingly narrow, exceedingly 
limited—commendable enough in its spirit, as far 
as it went, but confined to a small section even of 
Christendom. Outside of that section the sectarian 
spirit raged furiously as ever. 

Where then is our help? What are we to do 
about it? There is but one method of help and 
that is to pronounce irrational and hurtful all belief 
in special revelation; to say there is no such thing 
as exclusion possession of truth; that if one religion 
may claim ‘a revelation, the same right must be 


conceded to others; that all religions stand upon 
one ground of authority by reason of their having 
the same origin and sharing the same idea; that 


|vevelation, if we still prefer that worn-out phrase, 


comes to all faiths alike, and that no form of faith 
has the right to tyrannize over another. This is the 
position that we, in this generation, are able to take. 
For the first time in history we are able to plant 
ourselves on this ground. The attitude could not 
have been taken before; it could not have been 
taken even thirty years ago, because it is within the 
last thirty years, aye, within a much more recent 
period than this that the study of what is called the 
science of comparative religions has been instituted. 
The greatest scholars of the century, in the. East 
and in the West, in Germany and in England, have 
been devoting themselves in the spirit of real devo- 
tion to the study of the different religious faiths of 
the world. 

The sacred books of these religions have been 
brought to light, translated, and now, for the first 
time the studious reader has before him, not the 
Hebrew and Christian bibles only, but all the bibles 
that there are—all the scriptures that have voiced 
the religious sentiment of the race. At last we can 
compare the religions together. On comparing 
them, what do we see? We see this, that all relig- 
ions are of one family, that all are of common kin, 
that all come of a common stock; that all are born 
of the self-same impulse; that they are all steps in 
the intellectual development of mankind. AN have 
the same institutions and forms, the altar, the tem- 
ple, the sacrifices, the priesthood; all have architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting. All have the same 
essential doctrines; all have the same definitions of 
God; all have similar conceptions of the hereafter; 
all have one central thought, the human need of sàl- 
vation; all teach a theory of mediatorial rescue; all 
rest on a principle of atonement which is essentially 
the same in them all. Moreover, it is discovered 
that the moralities of all religions are essentially 
and often precisely alike. All teach justice, brother- 
ly love, kindness, forgiveness, veracity; all exalt 
the cardinal virtues; all recommend worship, devout- 
ness, aspirations; all encouragé the seeking of man 
after the infinite. I could stand here by the hour 
and read passages from other Bibles than the Chris- 
tian or the Jewish—passages of the most exquisite 
truth and tenderness, the most delicate sense of 
divine things—taken from books that were written 
centuries before Christ was born, and among heath- 
ens; passages more delicious in their moral aroma 
than anything you can find in the New Testament. 
This we affirm; it is not matter of conjecture; it is 
not matter of speculation or of guess: it is matter of 
simple knowledge. We have but to use our eyes, 
and the fact is before us that all the religions of the 
race are of one stuff. 

Moreover, as we examine them we see that all 
have some central person, some great prophet or 
law-giver, some great teacher or saint, who is made 
the centre of the system. In India they call him 
Buddha; in China they revere him as Confucius; in 
Persia his name is Zoroaster; in Palestine he towers 
up as Moses; in Christendom he is worshiped as 
Jesus. They are a line, a brotherhood, of teachers. 
Each one is the soul of his own system; the pivot of 
his own faith. Each has the peculiarity of his age 
and race about him. Each has his limitations—na- 
tional, temporal, personal. Each stands for himself 
and for his idea. Each is venerated, beloved, fol- 
lowed, by those of his own race. This, too, we 
know. 

It is not said, or suggested, in all this that the 
religions of men are equal—that one is no better 
than another. You might as well say that the chem- 
istry of the Middle Ages was equal to the chemistry 
of to-day; that the botany of a thousand years ago 
attained as beautiful a development as the botany 
that is taught at Harvard or Columbia; that the tel- 
escope which was used by Galileo was equal to the 
telescope that is used by Lord Rosse, It stands to 
reason that everything improves with age. As we 
go on, our knowledge increases. 

It is easy enough to grant that Christianity is the 
queen of faiths—the most impressive, tender, hu- 
mane form of religion that is known to the world. 
Why? Because it is the last. It has the benefit of 
all that went before. It is the residuary legatee of 
the ancient religions of the race. Jt is the religion 
of the modern world and of the modern man. It is 
the religion of the most intellectual, the most perse- 
vering, the most humane, epochs of history. Of 
course it is the best. Its age. is the age of art, of 
philosophy, of science, of speculation, and of philan- 
thropy. It bas used its advantages. Jt has im- 
proved by its opportunities. 
them. Christianity did not create Raphael; Chris- 
tianity did not create Michael Angelo. These men 
did more for the Church than the Church ever did 
for them. The world has endowed Christianity 
with its opulence, and that is the reason it is so rich. 

But, now, it is said that if the spirit of sectarian- 
ism declines, religion itself will be abolished; there 
will be no seeking for truth; no zeal for opinion; no 
effort to establish right above wrong; the temples 


will be deserted, the systems of thought will be. 


But it did not create: 


abandoned, and we shall lapse into utter indifference 
and imbecility, if the sectarian spirit ceases. It 


-seems that the sectarian spirit makes people earnest, 


It looks as if the sectarian spirit kept the workers on 
their feet. 

The objection reminds one of a vulgar objection 
to civil-service reform—an objection based on the 
idea that politics in America are necessarily servile 
and mercenary; that if we take away the doctrine 
that the spoils belong to the victor, there will be no 
more victors and no more contestants for spoils; all 
interest in politics will, under these circumstances, 
decline; the interest in the higher problems of goy- 
ernment will cease, and there will be nobody left to 
look after public affairs. Then, we reply, let politics 
cease. Let all the zeal stop, and stop at once, which 
drives into political life the hirelings who fight for 
plunder. Let us dispense, once for all, with the 
services of men who take up the problems of govern- 
ment and assume the management of human affairs 
out of greed, in the temper of the buccaneer, hungry 
for power, thirsty for wealth. Let them go. We 
shall be better without them; and let honorable men 
come to the front. -Let the men who really love 
their country better than they love pelf, who have 
not taken an interest in public affairs before because 
they were in the hands of beggars, poltroons, and 
thieves—let such as these have their chance, Let 
them show a rational interest in government as it 
should be, and we shall have politics managed in a 
very different way from that usnal hitherto. 

This is our feeling in regard to religion. If relig- 
ious institutions, creeds, and ideas depend for their 
existence upon dogmatism, malice, uncharitableness, 
then, in humanity’s name, let us have done with 
them forever. Let us never build another church; 
let, us never ordain another preacher; let us never 
collect another congregation; because, however much 
it may be for the interest of men to support “the 
gospel,” it is of deeper interest, aye, of everlasting 
concern, to men that they should observe the condi- 
tions of brotherly society. 

It is permitted by thoughtful men to entertain a 
vision of what might be, and may be, were the secta- 
rian spirit to be exorcised. Can we suppose relig- 
ious men not to hate each other; can we suppose 
them not to seek continually to drag one another 
down and. supplant one another, we can dream of a 
kingdom of heaven. Did the Turk and the Chris- 
tian, off by the Black Sea, contend, not as believers 
and unbelievers, but simply as men, the Russian war 
might have been ended before this. Take the 
element of the sectaraian spirit out of the contest, 
and the worst element of the fury would be expelled. 
The Turk is a fanatic for his faith; the Christian is 
a fanatic for his. Let the hatred of fanaticism die; 
let the conflict be simply between those who are 
waging war for the acquisition of territory or the 
balance of power, and it could not last.. What gives 
bitterness in. England to the controversy over this 
very Russo-Turkish conflict? It is, once more, the 
sectarian spirit. On the one side, there are Chris- 
tians who abhor the Turk, who call on the Lord in 
their prayers and on their fellow-Christians in pub- 
lic meetings, endeavoring to create a public spirit 
that will put the Crescent down and commit Eng- 
land to the work of suppressing Moslemism in Eu- 
rope. On the other side—and here is where the 
counter-current comes in—the Christians of the 
English Church hate the Christians of the Greek 
Church, the Church of Russia: thus we find Chris- 
tians in England taking the ground that Russia is 
in the wrong, and that Russia must be held in check 
by an alliance of England with Turkey. Take out 
this element of the sectarian spirit; let the English- 
man judge of this conflict on rational historical or 
philosophical grounds, as he would judge any other, 
and at once the convulsion that for the past year 
has been rending the British communities in twain 
would be quelled. 

Take away the evil spirit ‘of sectarianism, and 
there would be peace among the religions of the 
world, among the sects of Christendom, among the 
churches that are established among -the people 
without, call them by whatever name you will. 

Why does the American loathe the Chinaman ? 
Partly, at least, because the Christian abhors the 
Buddhist. Take away the abhorrence that the 
Christian has for the pagan, and Chinaman, German, 
American, Frenchman, Englishman, would fall into 
line together, would tend to mingle, would work 
cheerfully at the same trades, pursue the same in- 
dustries. We might then dispense with legislation 
and police force to protect the weak against the 
strong. i 

What happened not long since in Texas? A 
brutal mob seized one of the most respectable citi- 
zens in town, an eminent physician, beguiled him 
from his home on false pretense of charity, carried 
him to a solitary place, bound him to a tree, and 
beat him nearly to death, because he was an Infidel, 
according to their apprehension of the term; then 
they told him that if he repeated the offense of pro- 
mulgating Infidel opinions they would hang him, 
and if anybody else presumed to preach Infidelity he 
must die the death, for they would put a stop to 
disbelief, Would anything like that happen, even 
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` in Texas, if the sectarian spirit could be quelled and 


exorcised ? ` 
_ Then, again, think of the restoration of dignity to 
the human mind by the elevation of its seat above 
dogmatism. By the verdict of Christendom the 
human mind is impotent to find. the truth. The 
Christian looks back upon the religious development 
of the past and finds it a series of frightful mistakes 
and atrocious ‘blunders; a chaos of superstitions; a 
wild farrago of hideous dreams. These monstrous 
idolatries show, in the judgment of Christendom, 
what degradation the human mind sinks into when 
left to itself. With what different feelings the 
rationalist, clear-minded and instructed, looks at the 
same facts! We are persuaded that all religions 
tome out of the human mind in the process of the 
development} that they are all ‘efforts, and earnest 
efforts, on the part of men to understand the con- 
duct, and get at the secret, of the universe. Hence, 
there is no credulity, however blind; no superstition, 
however dark; no ertor, however misleading; no 
idolatry, however grotesque; no delusion, however 
Me cabs ries does not represent a phase in the 
effort of the human mind to gain mote light upon 
the problems that are flung down in its path. The 
whole Piona history of mankind is one long testi- 
mony to the earnestness, the determined patience, of 
the intellect: of tman, In all ages, in all races, man 
has tried to lift himself above his lowest conditions, 
to understand himself and the world in which he 
lives. What feelings of respect, respect amounting 
almost to reverence, do we have for even the most 
‘bewildering systems that have been professed by 
human creatures, when we look at thein in this new 
light! Of course, the ancient men, like the modern, 
‘make mistakes, The qiiestion is not whether we 
take mistakes, but whether we make mistakes in 
the honest pursuit of truth; whether we are willing 
to drop them when wiser thoughts come. This the 
eléct portion of the human race has shown itself able 
and determined to do, In their view, the human 
mind, instead of stumbling and faltering, falling 
and groping in the mire, lying supinely in the dust 
waiting for the touch of some inspired teacher to 
communicate to it a thrill of life, stands on its own 
feet, itself the creator of the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual world. The creeds are man thinking; the 
temples are man worshiping; the altars are man sac- 
rificing; the priesthoods are man striving to estab- 
lish harmony between the temporal and the eternal; 
the prophets are man voicing the edicts of con- 
science, 
‘Will the sectarian spirit ever die? Never, so long 
as Christianity exists, beciuse it is the essence of 
Christianity, as of every system that claims for itself 
the sole possession of a divine revelation. Every 
such system claims for itself an absolute superiority 
over the speculative genius of man. As long as 
Christianity endures, it must entertain this convic- 
tion, Therefore, as long as Christianity endures, 
the poison of the sectarian spirit must drop into the 
world, A sad outlook; yes. But, courage! Re- 
ligion is more than Christianity. Christianity is 
only one form of its expression, which has had its 
birth, its growth, its culmination, and is now verging 
towards its decline. The reason of man is more 
than any church, more than any system, more than 
‘all systems’ and churches;. man is more than apostle 
or saint, more than law-giver or prophet. 

The creative spirit of truth is at work most dili- 
gently in our communities in modern times, reviving 
religious ideas, quickening religious sentiments, in a 

way that few of us suspect: Here is Spiritualism, a 
religion of itself, without priesthood or temple, 
without creed or altar, believing in man, consulting 
nature, trusting’ to.the creative genius of human 
intelligence; a religion that is subtly undermining 

Christianity in all established forms of its expres- 
sion. Here is the “Religion of Humanity,” count- 

- ing thousands of adherents among men who have 
left Christianity and every form of instituted faith, 
Modern science leads directly to religion in its dis- 
closures of- harmonious law. There is already a 
religion suggested by the doctrine of Evolution. 
The researches of Tyndall and Huxley, of Spencer 
and Darwin, are laying the groundwork of a new 
system of faith, full, rich, exuberant with aspiration, 

- worship, brotherly kindness, and earnest devotion in 
all good. works. a eee i 

Yes, iti is coming! It is coming! It is already 

here! Some of us know it; some of us live in the 
atmosphere of it every-day. Hundreds, thousands, 

- enjoy the new faith, drink in. its spirit, feed on Its 

-` mectar.and ambrosia, and are made pure and noble 
_ by its influence... We may hope. that- the time will 
.. come for all men whet :the spirit of jealousy; antip- 
"Athy, and contempt shall: be expelled;. when religion 
‘shall: be: as free as science, or philosophy, or litera- 
‘ture, and shall take its true place, as the. sweetest 
“friend and mightiest inspirer: of man. oe He 


Si 


>. A Wwayy.a8 a man.-who-loves.life:avoids poison... .- 


© the evi tals back upon that fal, like light dust thrown 
against the wind, 0+7 7 Rise NES Pa ae eh 


eahp aeP eae TRB Gel fag te 


Leta man avoid evil deeds; a9:a . merchant, if be carries 
..> much wealth:and has few companions, avoids.a dangerous 


‘+(the whole human race? This is not-credible. 
°°". CIP A man offenda harmless, pure, and innocent’ person, - 


Religious Views of a Romish Priest. 


Last Will aud Testament of Jean Meslier. 


If all the apostles had really seen their Master 
ascend gloriously- up into heaven; how comes it that 
Matthew and John, who must have witnessed it like 
the others, should have passed over in silence a mys- 


tery so glorious, so creditable to their Master, while 
they record so many other circumstances of ‘his life 
and actions much less worthy of being handed 
down? How is it that Matthew has not made a 
special mention of this ascension, and at the same 
time explained clearly and distinctly in what manner 
he would be always with them, though he was visi- 
bly quitting them to ascend into heaven? It is not 
easy to comprehend by what manner of secret he 
could ever remain with those he was departing from. 

I pass over in silence a number of other contradic- 
tions; those I have quoted alone will more than 
suffice to prove that these books are by no means the 
fruit of divine revelation; and not more so are they 
the fruit of human wisdom; therefore they are un- 
worthy of credence or belief. But by what privilege 
do these four gospels, together with some other books 
of the same sort, pass as the work of divine inspira- 
tion, in preference to many others, like them bearing 
the title of gospels, and wbich were formerly, like 
the first, published under the names of others of the 
apostles? If it be said that these reputed gospels 
have been falsely attributed to the apostles, the 
same can be said of the first; for if we suppose the 
former falsified and corrupted, the same can be sup- 
posed of the latter. ‘Therefore, there is no certain 
proof on either side to enable us to discern the true 
gospels from the false; and though the Church pre- 
tends to have the power of deciding the question, 
she is none the more worthy of belief. 

Touching the pretended miracles recorded in the 
Old. Testament, they would seem to have been de- 
vised and brought about by God solely to the end of 
marking on his part an unjust as well as odious pref- 
erence for nations and individuals, and to delib- 
erately overwhelm some of his creatures with all 
sorts of calamities and miseries, to the greater happi- 
ness and glorification of others. The calling and 
choice made by God. of the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, to make for himself from their 
posterity a péople he would bless and sanctify be- 
youd all the other nations of the earth, is one among 
many other proofs of this. 

But, it will be said, God is the absolute master of 
his grace’ and his gifts, and can bestow,them as he 
will, without any one having the right to complain 
or to accuse him of injustice. This reason is a vain 
one; for God, the author of nature, the father of 
all, should love all equally, as his own handiwork, 
and consequently should’ show himself both their 
protector and benefactor. He who gives life.should 
accompany the gift with the means and consequences 
of rendering that life enjoyable—if it be not that 
our Christians mean that their God makes his crea- 
tures solely to the end of making them wicked and 
miserable; which would be. certainly unworthy of 
belief of a God of infinite goodness. Moreover, if 
all these pretended miracles, both of the Old and 
New Testaments, were true, it could be affirmed that 
God was more careful of providing for the lesser 
wants of men than he was for their greatest and 
chief good and welfare; that he punished more 
severely certain persons for the most trivial faults 
than he did others for the greatest crimes; and, 
finally, that he was all the more prodigal of his 
blessings where they were the least needed. And 
this it will be easy to show, as well by the miracies 
he is said to have worked as by.those he did not 
work, and which latter he would assuredly have 
worked in. preference to the others if it were true 
that he had worked any at all. For instance, when 
it is said that God had the condescension to send an 
angel to console and succor a servant-girl, while he 
left, and still leaves, millions of helpless innocents to 
languish and die in misery; that he miraculously pre- 
served, for the space of forty years, the clothing and 
the shoes of a worthless, wretched people, while he 
disdains to see to the natural preservation of so 
many things, so usefal and so necessary to the sub- 
sistence of his creatures, and which, nevertheless, 
were lost to them, and are still being lost to them 
every day by divers accidents, easily prevented if he 
so chose it. What! he sent to the first heads of the 
human race, Adam and Eve, a demon, a.devil, or a 
serpent, to seduce them, and.thus to doom to perdi- 
eternyit? What! by a special grace of. his provi- 
tion the whole of the human. race, to all time and 
dence he prevented the pagan king Genaris from 
committing a venial offense with a strange woman, 
and which could have had no serious consequences, 
and he did not prevent Adam and Eve from offend- 
ing him and-falling .into the sin of disobedience—a 
sin which, according to.our Christian.theology, should 
be mortal, fatal, and -should cause the damnation of. 


And now we will turn to the pretended miracles 
of. the New. Testament... They consist, it is pretend- 


|ed, in this: that Jesus Christ and his apostles healed, 


+ 


by divine agency, all sorts of diseases and infirmities, 
giving sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and 
speech to the dumb; healing the paralytics, making 
the lame to walk straight, driving out devils from 
those possessed of them, and raising the dead. 

Some of these miracles are to be found in the gos- 
pels, but many more of them are recorded by our 
Christians in their books of the admirable lives of 
their saints; for therein we read that these pretended 
elect of God healed the sick and the infirm, drove 
out devils at every conjuncture; and that, by the 
sole name of Jesus, or the simple sign of the 
cross, they commanded the elements; that God 
favored them to such an extent that he kept his 
divine power in them even after their death, and 
that this power communicated itself to all who 
touched them, even to their lightest article of cloth- 
ing, even to the shadow of their bodies, and even to 
the horrible instruments of their death. It is said 
that a sock of St. Honorius restored a dead man to 
life on the 6th of January; and that the staff of St. 
Peter, that of St. James, and that of St. Bernard 
each worked miracles. The same is said, likewise, 
of the cord with which St. Francis was wont to gird 
his waist, the staff of St. John of God, and the girdle 
of St. Melanie, It is said of St. Gracilian that he 
was instructed from on high of what he should be- 
lieve and teach, and that by the sole virtue of his 
prayer he moved a mountain that he found would be - 
in his way for the building of a church; that from 
the sepulchre of St. Andrew there ran, without ceas- 
ing, a liquid that healed diseases of every sort; that 
the soul of St. Benedict was seen to ascend into 
heaven, clothed in precious and costly robes, and sur- 
rounded with burning lamps. St. Dominic said 
that God never once refused him anything that~he 
asked. of him; that St. Francis commanded swallows, 
swans, and other birds to obey him; and that fishes, 
hares, and rabbits would come to him frequently 
and put themselves into his hands and his lap; that 
St. Paul and St. Pantaleon, having bad their heads 
cut off, milk spouted forth from the heads and 
trunks in-liew of blood; that the blessed Peter of 
Luxemburg, during the first two years which fol- 
lowed his death—1388 and 1389—wrought two thou- 
sand four hundred miracles, among ‘which were 
forty-two persons raised from the dead, without 
counting three thousand other miracles that he has 
accomplished since, aud others, again, that he is con- 
stantly working even in these our days; that the 
fifty philosophers converted by St. Catherine, having 
been thrown all together into an enormous fire, their 
bodies were afterwards found unscathed, and nota 
hair of their heads burnt; that the body of St. Cath- 
erine had been carried away by angels after her 
death and buried by them on Mouni Sinai; that on 
the day of the canonization of St. Anthony of 
Padua, all the bells of the city of Lisbon rang out 
of themselves, and without any one being able to 
account for so strange a fact; that this same saint, 
being one day on the sea-shore, called the fishes to 
him to preach to them, and that they came to him in 
crowds, lifted their heads up out of the water, and 
heard him attentively. T 

There would. be no end to these silly tales were 
one obliged to record them all; there is no subject, 
however vain and puerile it may be, on which the 
authors of these lives of the saints do not take de- 
light in building up miracles on miracles, so fruitful 
is their invention in this wise. 

‘Effectively, it is not without reason that. we regard 
all such narratives as so many vain lies, for it is. 
easy to see that they are neither more nor less than 
imitations—many of them very bad ones—of the 
fables of the pagan poets; which is made quite ap- 
parent by the conformity that exists between them. 


OF THE CONFORMITY BETWEEN THE MIRACLES OF PA- 
| GANISM AND THE MIRACLES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

If Christians say that God really gave to his 
saints the power to perform all the miracles that are 
recorded in their lives, in the same way the pagans 
affirm that the daughters of Anius, a bigh-priest of 
Apollo, had really received from the god Bacchus 
the gift and the power to change anything they 
liked into corn, wine, oil, etc.; that Jupiter gave to 
the nymphs who had watched over his education the 
horn of a goat that had suckled him in his infancy, 
which horn possessed the property of providing 
them with everything they desired in abundance. 

If Christians say that their saints had the 
power of raising the dead, and that they received 
divine revelations, the pagans had said before them 
that Athalides had received from his father, Mer- 
cury, the gift of living, dying, and returning again 
to life at his pleasure, and that he had likewise the 
gift of knowing everything that was passing in this 
world, as also in the other; and that Atsculapius, 
the son of. Apollo, had raised. the dead — among 
others, Hippolytus, son of Theseus—at the prayer of. 
Diana; and that Hercules, also, raised from the dead 
Alceste, the wife of Admetus, king of Thessaly, to 
restore her to her husband. 

. [TO BE CONTINUED. | 
et e 


“NEITHER in air, nor in the depths of the sea, nor in the 
clefts of the mountains, is any place found where a man 
might be freed from an evil deed. 
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Is there a Future Life? 


YrstcaNnti, Micu, FEB. 18, 1878. 
Frienp D. M, BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have a favor to ask, 
and will ask it of you now. I will do so mainly by stating 
facts and making inquiries. I ams man past sixty years 
of age, and have spent that much of life in this beautiful 
world after the manner of men, not intending to be a very 
bad man, aod still not always living up to my highest ideal 
oféfight, and feeling that perhaps what we see here may 
not be all there is of life. Iwould ask in my own behalf, 
‘What are we to find in the life to come ?—if such exists. I 
will not set forth any of my own ideas of the beyond, but 
ask for light; and as [ consider you a man of many advan- 
tages, one versed in science and philosophy, well posted in 
history, both sacred and profane, I venture to inquire of 
you, hoping to find you one of nature's best students, dis- 
regarding Mrs. Grundy, stating facts as you honestly 
understand them, and acting according to your highest idea 
of right. Believe me, dear friend, this subject is not only 
a matter of to-day but of eternity, one that not only occu- 
pies myown mind but the minds of millions of the grandest 
and noblest of the wortd. as 
Have we a life beyond this? If so,. where is it and 
whatis it? Is itte be a progressive one? and can spirits— 
if such there be—communicate with those left behind ? and 
what must be the conditions necessary to that end? Do 
animals and birds have a spiritual existence? . 
One more, Do oysters possess the male and female prop- 
erties essential to reproduction? A 
These questions are not asked simply to hear myself talk, 
but are prompted by a wish for caadid, intelligent answers, 
a3 you may well suppose—coming from one of my age. 
Yours very respectfully, J. NEWELL. 


Reriy.—Our friend has propounded questions 
upon a subject about which we possess very limited 
information, but one which has deeply interested 
the world for thousands of years in the past, and 


` probably will for thousands of years to come. We 


think our friend over-estimates our knowledge and 
the sources of our information. We know nothing 
of what is to come after death, but, from all we can 
learn, we have about as much information upon that 
subject as anybody. The “beyond” is to this 
world au unexplored and unknown country. There 
are some who pretend to know so much about it that 
they assume to tell us all about its geography, its 
topography, its climate, its productions, its employ- 
ments, its manufactures, its amusements, 1ts wor- 
ships, etc., etc. Prudence admonishes ug to take 
these statements with many grains of allowance and 
doubt. Guessing about that heavenly home is far 
easier than for us to go there and witness it and 
then return here to tell what we have seen. Per- 
sons who possess lively imaginations can fix up a 
theory of the after life, and by thinking it over a 


. great deal, can almost. convince themselves. that they 


are correct, and if they possess a positive or per- 
suasive nature, they can succeed in convincing 
others, also, of the truthfulness of their discov- 
eries, aca me 
Clairvoyance may aid in throwing light upon this 
hidden subject, but we know yet very little about 
clairvoyance. That it has an existence can scarcely 
be doubted, but if it is demanded of us to believe 


_all that would-be clairvoyants assure us is clairvoy- 


ance, the tax upon our credulity is altogether too 
heavy for us." There are many who claim to be 
clairvoyants who have very few solid proofs to offer 
of the truth of their claim. The long experience of 
the human race has taught them that ‘they cannot 
safely believe one-fourth of what is told them. 
Theologians assure us, with the most solemn vis- 
ages and the most sanctimonious airs, that they have 
the entire facts as to the future life; that it is the 
destiny of the human race to spend an eternity in 
psalm singing round a white throne, or in roasting in 
the hottest sulphurous fires in a most terrible place 
but a short distance from the throné aforesaid, and 
that a preponderance of twenty to one will not be 
able to obtain a white robe and must inevitably be- 


_ come denizens of the nether regions. 


These claims of theologians are wholly unworthy 
our credence. We find that their entire stock in trade 
about. gods, devils, heaven, and hell consists in what 
they have borrowed from the pagans of three thou- 
sand years ago, and that they have not been able to 
add a single new idea to the horrible conception, 
except that they have magnified the terrible picture 
and have painted the flames of hell in a more lurid 
glare than the old heathens used to do. In the main 
features of the fearful picture they adhere closely to 
the original. The celestial regions and the nether 
regions, the one presided over by God, Ormuzd, 
Osiris, or Jupiter, and the nether regions, by the 


{faithful copy of the older belief. 


The Truth Seeker, March 16, 1878. 


Devil, Ahrimanes, Typhon, or Pluto are essentially 
heathen, and, we repeat, every idea connected with 
it is a borrowed one. Pagan mythology is far 
older than Christian theology, and all that the 
latter can justly lay claim to is that it is a pretty 
The first was 
mere crude invention and guesswork and the latter 
rises no higher. 

Weare frank in acknowledging that to us there are 
proofs that this life is not all there is of us; that the 
individual organization which begins here and gen- 
erates thoughts and sensations js capable of being 

erpetuated when the rudimental or cruder form is 
aid aside. The universe, of which we are infinitesi- 
mal parts, is a grand institution. Its capabilities 
and powers have. scarcely begun to be understood. 
The lowest forms of matter—the granite rock, for 
instance—by being acted upon by the atmosphere, 


'|the light, heat, and moisture, in a long process of 


time is oxydized and changed into soil capable of 
growing plants of all kinds—the scraggy apple-tree, 
which bears the most Inscious fruit, and the thorny 
rosebush, which bears the most lovely blossoms and 
exhales the most ethereal and lovely perfume, invis- 
ible to the eye, but a real existence, nevertheless. 
Life is a great mystery. It is so in the lowest 
organization; it isso in the highest. It is a culmina- 
tion of the subtile and vitalizing forces with which 
the universe is charged and replete. We see 
around us many grades of life, many forms of sen- 
tient existences, and many grades of intellectual 
development. We have not sufficient grounds to 
decide that we have witnessed the highest and 
grandest results the universe is capable of produc- 
ing. We are, perhaps, not justified in thinking that 
there is no other form of life, higher or more devel- 
oped than our own. We do not know that we are 
the ultimate of the universe. Who shall say that 
the universe does not possess the power to go as 
much above our scale of existence as we are above 
the lowest forms of animal life? We believe the 
powers and forces of the universe to be infinite and 
capable of producing infinite results.” 

Our opportunities for testing what are termed 
spirit manifestations have not been extensive ; and 
while we are fully satisfied that many unprincipled 
persons have been guilty of the basest frauds and 
impositions in this line, and have abused the credu- 
lity of honest people for the sake of making money, 
we are as firmly convinced that genuine demonstra- 
tions have taken place in our presence, when no 
frand or collusion was employed. These have taken 
place both in the daylight and in dark rooms. The 
strongest cases we have witnessed have been detailed 
in these columns, and it seems hardly necessary that 
we should mention them again. Suffice it to say, the 
results that were produced in our presence and in 
our view could be accounted for only on the theory 
that there are existing intelligences capable, under 
favorable conditions, of making themselves known, 
and of conveying various tokens of their love and 
continued life, and which are invisible to our sight. 


‘These seeming intelligences may not be spirits, 
and science may yet be able to fully explain, upon 
natural principles, how the class of demonstrations 
alluded to are produced; but we must say up to this 
time, no explanation we have seen seems as probable 
and reasonable as what is called the spiritualistic 
theory. A few evenings ago we attended a seance, 
held by Mrs. Maud E. Lord at the house of our friend, 
Mr. Phillips, 222 West 37th St. Nineteen persons 
formed the circle, and they seemed to be people of 
good intelligence, some of whom had never attendéd 
anything of the kind before. We sat very closely 
together, forming a complete circle, into which no 
one could gain admittance, had they been in the 
room. Mrs. Lord sat in the centre, and some one in 
the circle kept his feet constantly on hers to be 
sure she did not leave her seat; besides, she kept 
clapping her hands without cessation, and engaged 
nearly every moment in conversation. 


- The lights were extinguished, and in a very few 
moments an abundance of demonstrations took place, 
like the playing on a guitar while it was sailing over 
our heads, the carrying around of a music box while 
playing; the appearance of numerous lights of var- 
lous sizes and at various altitudes; the taking of 
several articles, as handkerchiefs, keys, knives, ete., 
from one and handing them to another; the frequent 
touches by hands, small and large, patting, caressing 
slapping, etc. Many persons in the circle seemed to 
have numerous friends present; notably two actors 
who appeared to be particularly attended to. Edwin 
Adams and other deceased actors seemed to be with 
them, and to be feeling very happy. A peculiar fea- 
ture was the audible voices that we heard almost 
every moment. Jt wasin loud whispers that could 
easily be heard by every person present. The name 
of the spirit, or what purported to be the spirit, was 
spoken first, after which numerous questions were 
answered, The two actors alluded to received many 
of these answers, and they kept up an amusing tëte-d- 
téte with their departed friends. It was impossible 
for Mrs. Lord to have simulated these voices, for 
they ‘were heard repeatedly while she was speak- 
ing. 

n close 


proximity to us, the name, John Bennett, 


(our father’s) was distinctly spoken. What appeared 
like a man’s hand slapped ours vigorously; an arm, 
or what appeared to be an arm, was placed around 
our neck, and we were firmly embraced; and, in a 
very loud and vigorous whisper, close to our ear, a 
voice, at the- same instant with. the embrace, said, 
“My son, you are doing right; press on in your 
noble work.” We felt cheered and comforted, and 
knew that no person in the body had thus embraced 
us. Our wife was sitting on one side and her sister 
upon the other, and they were made conscious of the 
presence of disembodied personages. P 

Let not our materialistic friends judge too hastily 
that we were deluded. We know we were not, and 
had any candid person witnessed: what we did, we 
think he would have been equally convinced. 

We are not positive that this was done by spirits, 
but we are positive that. it was not done by mortals. 
In the deep science of psychology, which is yet but 
very imperfectly developed, there may be a possibil- 
ity of drawing something—a force—from the minds 
and organizations of those present that produces 
these results, but that process is as mysterious as 
the spiritual theory. That remarkable phenomena 
do occur in the presence of Mrs. Lord, every person 
who attends her seances is forced to admit. We 
state the facts, and our readers may attach no more 
importance to them than they see fit. _ . 

As to our views of what kind of a life the future 
life will be, we, of course, have no means of know- 
ing; but we apprehend it is simply a continuation of 
this existence, and is no more to be feared than is 
going from the State of New York into the State of 
Pennsylvania—simply a change of state; the per- 
sonal peculiarities, characteristics, tastes, and senti- 
ments remaining much as here. To account logic- 
ally for the evidences of intelligence that have been 
presented, we have accepted a theory like this: that 
while we exist here, in this rudimentary state of 
organized life, we produce and perfect, from fine 
and subtle forms of matter, a very ethereal organiza- 
tion, conforming largely-to our coarser physical bod- 
ies, and which assumes an independent existence 
when the body dies. We have not got so far ad- 
vanced in the faith in spirit life as to be a firm 
believer in immortality. We cannot understand how 
an organization or an entity that has a beginnin 
can have no ending—how anything that has one en 
should not have two. That we did have a beginning 
as organized beings seems most clear, but how such 
a being from a beginning shall bave no ending is 
not so clear; but possibly ge powers of the universe 
are equal to the emergeñcy. We may know more 
about it at a later date, Spn ah? 

Notwithstanding the convictions we have here 
outlined, we are opposed to neglecting the duties of 
the present life for any that may he thought to be- 
long to our future lot. This world has cares and 
duties that command all our abilities and all our at- 
tention. So long as these last so much require our 
entire energy and strength, reason and good sense 
dictate that we should devote ourselves to them. 
We can see where we can benefit those around us, 
but we cannot see how we can be of the slightest 
benefit to those in another world. And we can no 
better prepare for another world than by well per- 
forming our duty here.. If we do the best we-can, 
day by day, we are in a good condition either to live 
here or to emigrate to another country. “One world 
at a time” is an excellent motto, and, as we are Here, 
and not there, we had better attend to the Aere first. 


If there is another existence for man, we look for- 
ward to it without the slightest misgiving or appre- 
hension. We see no angry God or malicious. devil 
storming and raving around here in New York, nor 
do we when we step over into New Jersey; neither’ 
do we believe we will, any more, when we cross over 
to the future state called Summerland. 

If man has a continued existence, we cannot see 
why all animated life should not also have one. > All 
organized life is gotten up on the same principle. 
Animals and men differ only in degree. If we go to 
another world, we shall expect to meet horses, dogs, 
and birds, there also, They perform a useful. part 
here, and perhaps they may do so there. We are 
quite willing that everything that ever had life 
should continue to enjoy it to the latest moment of 
eternity—if anybody can tell how long that is, 

There is one thing about this future life, that may 
be well enough to mention, There is a great doubt 
hanging over it, even in the minds of many who had 
been believers in it fora score of years.: We see 
many who have been investigating and gaining 
proofs for all these years, who are still as ‘anxious as 
ever to receive more proof. With all they know, 
and with all they have seen, they still have doubts. 
So we have concluded to rest satisfied with what we 
have here, and take the future life with all necessary 
avidity-when we find we have reached it. --For-the 
present, Tur TRUTH SEEKER, and the welfare of its 
patrons remain our greatest care. =i SET 

As to oysters, they are male and female, as are all 
other fishes. They do not propagate by immediate 
contact, but the spawn of the female is impregnated 
by the appropriate deposit of the male, and that is 
the way by which we get so many fine fat oysters in 
all the largest cities, and all over the country, 
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Interrogatories to Jehovah.—No. 38. 


Great Jehovah, let us once more approach the era when 
thy reputed Son came upon fhe earth to carry out the graud 
scheme which thou hadst devised to save a moiety of thy 
dear ehildren. whose early progenitors had committed the 


‘great sia of eating an apple which thou hadst the kindness ` 


to place within their reach, and with whose beauties they 


were tempted. Is it not true that thy Son never wrote a: 
word relative to his advent into this world and of his career | 


while bere? Have we the slightest information of his 
writing a word upon any subject? 

As his mission to the children of the apple-eaters was of 
such immense consequence, is it not most singular that the 
date of his entrance into the world should not have been 
correctly given by the different scribes or evangelists, whom 
thou didst employ to write the account for thee? 

If in giving the genealogy of thy Son, who was also de- 
clared to be'a son of David, is it not a littlé curious that 
both Matthew and Luke should utterly fail to show that 
he was in any sense a descendant of David? ` 

As Joseph the carpenter is distinctly shown to have been 
‘no more the father of Jesus than was Pontius Pilate, 
is it not the height of absurdity for both Matthew and 
Luke to pretend to give the genealogy of Jesus, when after 
all they give only the pedigree of a man, not hia father, and 
who bore no consanguineous relationship to him? 

Besides falsely giving what was pretended to be the gene- 


alogy of Jesus, when it was of another person entirely, is} 


` it not decidedly strange that the two inspired evangelists 
should be utterly unable to agree as to the line and num- 
per of progenilors ? 

Dves not Matthew state that there were twenty-seven gen- 
erations inclusive, between David and Joseph, while Luke 
states it to be forty-two--a difference of over fifty per 
cent ? stai 

Is it not strange, too, that in giving the names ofthisline 
of descent from David down; there are only two names 
mentioned by Matthew that are given by Luke ? 

Can it be claimed, with any sense of propriety, that both 
of those inspired writers wrote the truth? 

Is not truth always the same, and when two statements 
are made, and they are not only wholly unlike each other, 
but diametrically opposite, is it not clear that one at least 
must be false? 

Is a falsehood any the less a falsehood because the person 
who wrote it is claimed to have been inapired by thee? 

Is it not a very fair conclusion that when one or more 
persons set out to narrate a line of events, aud in the laying 
down of the foundation upon which to erect their structure, 
they tell most palpable falsehoods, their subsequent utter 
ances should be taken with the utmost caution? 

If a witness bears false testimony, a most important 
particular, are we justified in crediting him upon any state- 
ments he afterward makes? If he begins with a falsehood, 
may we not faily conclude that he will intersperse false- 
hoods all the way through his narrative? 

If Matthew and Luke could aucceed no better in showing 
that Jesus was ason of David, are we any more sure that 
they were uttering the truth when they undertook to make 
us believe that he was directly begotten by thee or thy 
counterpart—the Holy Ghost? 

Is there not a marked discrepancy between the different 
diccounts of the time of his birth? Does not Matthew state 
that he was born in Herod's time, while Luke assures us 
that it was in the time of Cyrenius, when Augustus Cæsar 
gave orders that all the people should be taxed? 

Inasmuch as Cyrenius succeeded -Archelaus, the son of 
Herod, is it not altogether impossible that Jesus could have 
been born in the time of both rulers? E 

As Josephus states that, on the night preceding the death 
of Herod, an eclipse of the moon occurred, cannot the time 
be definitely calculated back, showing that the eclipse oc- 
curred,oo the 4th of March tour years before the birth of 
Jesus? , 

Does not this conclusively show that Matthew states 
wbat was positively untrue, and that he is not a credible 
authority in stating matters of fact? 

In view of the fact that Jesus, the savior of all who can 
by any possibility be saved, is the most important charac- 
ter that ever had an existence, is not the history of his life 
extremely defective when only one of the four who assumed 
to state the facts in his case should give a single item in his 
infancy, childhood, and manhood up to the age of thirty 
years? ; 

Js it not proper that the world should know how 80 im- 
portant a character passed his time in the days of his child- 
hood and youth? Should we not be told what were his 
habits and pursuits, what engaged his attention, what were 
his opportunities, temptations, and failures, if any? 

Is it not a very deficient history of a person to say noth- 
ing about his life and conduct until he ‘‘ began to be about 
thirty years of age”? 

Was not Prof, John Fiske eminently ‘correct when he 
said that ‘the Jesus of dogma is the best known, and the 


Jesus of history is the least known, of all the eminent. 


names in history ”? : 

` Among the various opinions as to the year in which 
Jesus was born, were there not, as Prof. Draper has de- 
clared, some thirty different opinions? : 


Regarding the month, also, was there not a great diver- | 


sity of opinion? tac 

. While the Christian, world usually believe that ‘he was 
born on the 25th of December, did not Dr. Adam Clarke, 
in his Commentary, say, “ The nativity of Jesus in Decent , 


ber should be given up.” The Egyptians placed it in January; 
Wagenseil in February; Bochart in March; Clement in 
April; some in May; others in June and July: Wagenseil 
in August, as his second choice; Lightfoot in September, 
and so on through the entire twelve months? 

It cannot be true, cau it, that he was born in each and all 
of those months? or can it be set down for an ascertained 
fact that he was born in either of them? 

Is there any reason why it should be claimed that he was 
born on the 25th day of December save the convenient fact 
that that was the anniversary of the celebrated Goddess 
Bruma, which the ancient Romans worshiped, and also 
other demi-gods whose births were celebrated on that day 
; of the year?. 

Did not the myth of the birth of tis son of God on the 
twenty-fifth day of December have its origin in the astro- 
nomical fact that on that day the sun of the solar system is 
born, or begins to arise from the night of sleep i in which he 
has been indulging? 

- If it was of importance that each evangelist should state 
the remarkable. announcement of the: ‘angel to the Virgin 
Mary of thy expected visit, how is it that Mark and John 
have not a word to say about it? 

‘Was this an Oversight, or was it of so little consequence 
that thou didst not think it worth while to mention it? 
Andif so, why didst thou deem it necessary Jor Matthew 
and Luke to say anything about it? 

How was it that even Matthew and Luke could not state 
the circumstances aliké, that Matthew said the appearance 
‘was made to Joseph, and Luke that it was made to Mary ? 
Were both statements true? Were Joseph and. Mary the 
same person ? 

How was it that the terrible slaughter of all the little 
children in the country by Herod was uot even alluded to 
by either Mark, Luke, or John? Could they be correct his- 
torians and ignore such a notable event ? 

Is it not.very singular, too, that when the very remark- 
able event of darkness coming over the land in day time, 
the sun being darkened for three hours, when there was an 
earthquake, when rocks were-rent, the graves opened, and 
many who had long slept the sleep of death walked forth 
and again joined their former companions, and that nobody 
knew anything about it but Matthew? 

If such a thing ever occurred, was it not among the most 
remarkable events that ever took place? And is it not 
extremely singular that neither Mark, Luke, nor John said 
a word about it, and that. no contemporaneous historian 
ever heard of it or knew anything about it? 

Instead of Matthew’s story being the truth, is it not far 
more probable that he drew wholly upon his imagination 
and stated as a fact what never occurred? 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 


the Gander. 


The case of Madame Restell progresses slowly. Her 
lawyers procured a writ of certiorari, and took her 
from>the jurisdiction of Justice Kilbreth before Judge 
Donahue of the Supreme Court. In view of the stringency 
of the money market, and inasmuch as Comstock’s society 
were able fo raise only about $1,000 for him this year, while 
two years ago they made up the magnificent sum of $16,000, 
there can be but little doubt that one of the objects of Com- 
stock in prosecuting Madame Restell and several other 
physicians whom he has recently arrested, is to raise funds 
.to carry out his heartless work, aud pay his living expenses, 
In the cases he prosecutes in the State courts, he gets half the 
amount of the fines imposed, and as the Madame is very 
wealthy, his hopes of being able to handle her gold can be 
appreciated. Noone can question his unselfish desires in 
this direction. The grand jury have recently found 4 bill 
against the Madame, and -her trial wil] probably come off 
some time in the future, 

A noticeable feature in the first examination of this case 
was the presence of Mr. Samuel Colgate, of the firm of 
Colgate & Co., soap manufacturers, the honored Presi- 
dent of the Sosiety for the Suppression of Vice, the society. 
which employs Anthony Comstock and pays him a salary 
for hisinquisitorial services. It is presumed the reason of 
his attendance was to give courage and countenance to his 
faithful egent, Anthony, in the prosecution of the old lady 
of sixty-five summery for the heinous offense of selling 
medicines, cte., for the prevention of conception, and pos- 
sibly for the procuring of abortion. The good Mr. Colgate 
doubtless has a perfect horror of this kind of business, as 
well as for the publication of Freethought literature, which 
he so strongly condemned in the last general meeting of his 
society, a few weeks since. 

It is well that the fact shoulé be known, however dam- 
aging it may be, that this president of the Comstock socie- 
ty, which would willingly crush out all the vicein the world, 


said is arraigned, His firm has the agency for thesale of an 
article called vaseline, prepared by the Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company, .and among the uses for which it-is 
recommended is the prevention of conception. A pani- 
phlet is published by the firm, gotten up for ‘the purpose 
of advertising this article, and on page 7, in an article by 
Henry A. DuBois, M. D., appears the following: 

«There is one use for this ointment that I have not fully 
i worked out. àt 
| duce abortion. 


Recently, on the same day, ‘two women 


{the husband was syphilitic; in the other, that pre 
` brought. on violent attacks of spasmodic asthma. “OF Course 
I explained that the child had rights as well as ‘the iAuther,- 
but it was all I could do to prevent one of these one Tt m 


What is Sance for the Goose Should be Sauce for: 


is guilty of the same offense for which the Madame afore- 


Physicians | are frequently applie to to prof - 


came to me; the reason assigned in the one case‘ was that‘ 
ancy. 


going toa professed abortionist.” “In some cases of this 
kind prevention is better than cure, and I am inclined to 
think, from some experiments, that vaseline, charged with 


j four to-five grains of: salicylic acid will destroy sperma- 


tozoa, without injury to the uterus or vagina,” 

There is more information of a tabooe character im- 
parted in this short extract than has been required to send 
several poor unfortunate victims of Comstockism to prison 
fore term of years. It is in direct viclation of the section 
5,389, title lxx, of the revised statutes of the United States, 
an act passed by the immediate efforts of Anthony Com- 
stock and his society, of which Mr. Colgate is president, 
and which reads as follows, 

- “ Sec. 5389. Every person who, within: the District of 
Columbia, or any of the-Territories of the United States, 
or any other placè within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States, sells. or lends, or gives away, or in any man- 
ner exhibits or offers to sell, or to lend, or to give gway, or 
in any manner to exhibit, or otherwise publishes or offers 
to publish in any manner, or has in his possession, for any 
such purpose, any obscene book, pamphlet, paper, writing, 
advertisement, circular, print, picture, drawing, or other 
representation, figure, or image on or of paper or other 
materia], or any cast, instrument, or other article of an 
immoral nature, or any drug or medicine, or any article 
whatever, for the prevention of conception, or for causing 
unlawful abortion, or who advertises the same for sale, or 
wrileg or prints, or causes to be written or printed, any 
card, circular, book, pamphlet, advertisement, or notice of 
any kind, stating when, where, how, or of whom, or by 
what means, any of the articles in this section hereinbefore 
mentioned can be procured or obtained, or manufactures, 
draws, or prints, or in anywise makes any of such articles, 
shall be imprisoned at hard labor inthe penitentiary for 
not less than six months nor more than five years for each 
oifense, or fined not less than one hundred dollars, nor more 
than two thousand dollars, with costs of court.” 

It will tkua be plainly seen that the pious Mr. Samuel 
Colgate, whose face is so firmly set against crime, or im- 
agined crime when committed by others, and -who is so 
ready to send Madame Restell to-prison, and appropriate to 
godly purposes $5,000 or $10,000 of her money, is practi- 
cally guilty of the sume offenses. He is not only selling 
large quantities of an article that will prevent conception, 
but is sending out circulars in large quantities by mai] and 
otherwise, giving direct information where this effective 
agent can be had. 

That they have been sent by mail from the house of 
Colgate & Co., we have positive evidence. A number of 
our friends’ have in. this way procured from this house in 
the pamphlet aforesaid, the information so criminal to 
impart that confinement in State’s Prison at hard labor for 
five years is deemed an avequate punishment. The offense 
of E. W. Baxter who is now under indictment in the U. 8. 
District Court in tkis city, and who will probably be 
allowed to see the inside of one of our State institutions 
fora few years, committed no greater crime than has Col- 
gate, Madame Restell’s offense is of a similar character. 
Who would have thought it? That Brother Samuel Col- 
gate of the Society for the Suppression of Vice should 
thus be found classed with the aburtionists and the preven- 
lionists. O dear! What is this world coming to ? 

Some questions naturally arise in connection with this 
subject: 1. Is it not just as criminal for Samuel Colgate 
to prevent conception or procure abortion as for Madame 
Restell or E. W. Baxter? 2: If he is guilty of a violation 
of the laws of our country, should he not be punished 
with the same rigor as those less pious? Would there 
be any injustice in this good Christian man’s taking a dose 
of hisown medicine and enjoying for a few years a quiet 
rest in the Albany Penitentiary where he and Anthony 
Comstock are so zealous in sending their victims? 3. 
Shall he not be prosecuted in the U. 5. Courts at once? 
4. What is Comstock going to do about it? Can it be 
possible he will let this flagrant case escape his argus eyes 
and his eagle clutch? Should not sauce for the goose also 
be sauce for the gander ?. 


THE following poem, by our friend, Mrs. L. F. Johnson, 
was read by Frank A. Hermance at the funeral of Thos. F. 
Hamilton, in New Haven, Vonn., March 3d: 

Lightly, tread lightly—O1 speak in a breath; 

Our brother lies sleeping the calm sleep of death. 


The" rest” which he sought for in days that are past, 
The sleep” which he sighed for, hava come now, at last, 


‘Oh, missed will he be in the circle of home! 
And miss him shall we in the days that shall come. 
When meoting in council or" conference” sweet, 
His smile. wit, and wisdom never more will us greet, 


Ah, woll may we strew o'er his form buds and flowers. 
Expression, though weak, of the love that is ours! 

No more in our midst ~ill his kindly voice greet; 

His brow, once 80 manly, our visions shall meet. 


Tor here he lies sleeping; the lifo force is gone; 
Kind Nature has claimed him—the right is her own; 
Andthough we may call, he no waking sound hears; 
Though calling in sorrow, in sadness, and tears. 


Then, lay him to“ rest” in some bright sunny place, 
And let aweetest flowers this fairy spot grace, 
Our friend has departed, but sweat memories cling 
Like fragrance of roses in life’s sunny spring. 
: oo 
Wik. JAMIESON is constantly employed: apankitigs in Kan- 
gas and Missouri, to large audiences. ` He is to hold two de- 
bates with Elder Cunningham, one probably with Prof, O. 
A, Burgess‘at Olathe; Kansas;;,one with Jacob Ditzler, D 
D. (Methodist). ` Address at Kansas City, Mo. : 
ee 
Corrections. 
MR. BENNETT: ` Your printer, by error, makes, me say 
“does He not” instead of ‘do they not” “in the twenty- 
second ling: ‘from the close of my letter on your one hun- 
dred. and fifty. -eighth page; and in the twenty-first line it 
should be- ‘they ” patie of “he.” Please correct, and 
oblige prea Asa K. BUTTA 
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The New Scripture. 


Communications. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
CHAPTER UI. 
REVEHLATION.* 
the Dragon.—The Angel and 
the Flea. 

1. And there appeared another great wonder in 
heaven; and behold, a great green dragon, having 
one eye, and seven elbows, and upon every elbow a 
row of teeth; and with his tail he impaled a third 
part of the stars of heaven, and carried them away- 

9, And Abraham came forth: and when he saw 
what was done he cried aloud to his wife Sarah, and 
she came forth and kicked the dragon behind. 

3. And the dragon was astonied, and fell down 
in a swoon; and Sarah released the stars. , 

4. And Abraham took soap and water, and bright 
` steel, and burnished the stars afresh, and put them in 
their places. , i , i 

5. And the harpers harped with their harps, till 
they brake their harp-strings, and the harpers ceased 
to harp. > 

6. And I saw, and behold, an angel came down to 
the earth; and he placed one foot upon the earth, 
and the other upon the sea, and his foot sank into 
the waters, and he fell into the sea; and when he had 
clambered out he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Send Joseph the car- 
penter hither. i 

7. And Joseph the carpenter came, and bored great 
holes in the water with a gimlet, and drave in nails ; 
and the angel put forth his foot, and the water was 
steadfast and firm. 

8. And the angel took a scroll from his bosom, and 
began to read, but suddenly he began to stamp his 
feet, and to curse and rave, and put his hand behind 
him, between his shoulders, in much fury; and while 
I wondered, he called me, saying, Son of man, look 
between my shoulders, where my hands cannot 
reach. So Í rent his garments, and looked. 

9, Aud he said, Son of man, what seest thou? 
And I answered, and said, Nay, my lord, I perceive 
nothing save asmall beast like unto a fled. And the 
angel cried out fiercely, I charge thee, lay hold on 
him. . . 

10. So I lay hold of it, and gave it to the angel, 
and he regarded it with a terrible aspect, and, stoop- 
ing down, drew from the bottom of the sea a huge 
rock, and placed it upon the dry ground, and upon 
the rock he placed the little beast, even the flea, and 
put down his hand into the sea for another stone, 
wherewith to put the flea to death. 

11. And when he had found the stone, and would 
‘have sacrificed the flea, behold, it was gone. 

12. And the angel lifted up his eyes, and saw the 
flea about twenty and three leagues off, and he pur- 
sued, and I saw him no more. ay 

13, And I saw a second angel descend, and in his 
hand were the keys of heaven, and hell, and death. 

14. And he cried unto the first angel, saying, 
Wherefore hast thou not proclaimed the judgment? 

15. And the first angel answered from afar off, 
saying, I will do it when I have finished the work I 
have in hand. ; 

16. And the second angel cried, saying, Knowest 
thou not that the Ancient one awaiteth proclama- 

ion ? 

J 17, And the first angel answered and said, As the 
Ancient one liveth, and as my soul liveth, I will 

_neither issue proclamation, nor even eat nor drink, 
nor rest night nor day, till I have executed my judg- 
ment and poured forth my fierce indignation upon 
the beast that hath tormented me. j 

18, And the second angel was greatly troubled, 
and returned and told the Ancient one. : 

19. And the Ancient one roused himself, and said 
to the angel, Verily, Gabriel hath done that which is 
not right in my sight. Have I not told my servant 
Daniel that judgment should come to pass at this 
time? and is it not so prophesied in the’ guide-book 
which I have caused to be written ? Do thou see to 
it, that proclamation is made so soon as he shall 
return. It ig not seemly that Gabriel should break 
his oath, seeing that he hath sworn by himself.t; 

20, And the Ancient one returned to his slumbers. 

` [TO BE CONTINUED.] 


* This is one of several mysterious chapters having no 
apparent connection with the history of Simon. We un- 
derscore the word apparent, for we are convinced that 
there is come occult or hidden connection, though it may 
not appear on the surface, the very fact of the chapters 
being numbered consecutively ought to be sufficient proof 
of this to any one imbued with the f eelings of reverence 60 
loudly called for by the sacred origin of the MS. That this 
chapter is fraught with meaning of the direst importance 
will be denied by no one who reads it. The awful solem- 
nity of the scene it describes; the vigor and terse beauty of 
the language employed, and its dread significance, stamp 
it at once as the masterpiece of the book. 

- + Rad Doctor Cumming, by the wise decrees of heaven, 
been permitted asight of this wondrous chapter, what a 
world of wasted energy it would have saved him! what in- 
genuity! what humiliation at the non-fulfillment of his 

rophecy | what perplexity | what brain grinding! what 

ndia-tubber-like stretching of language ! But it was not to 
be! The overwhelniing honor of this grand discovery was 
(unworthy though we be) reserved for us. US! How 
mysterious are the ways, etc.—TRANSLATORS, 


Stars Impaled by 


Another Plea for Freedom. 
Manon 1, 1878. 

Edüor Index: I wasabsent from home when the Index of 
Jan. 3ist arrived, I see you assail a few of the proposi- 
tions embodied in my recent article, ‘‘ Absolute Freedom 
of the Press.” : : 

I did not charge you with unworthy motives in assuming 
the position you have taken ; much less was it my intention 
to misrepresent you ; but I do consider it deserting free- 
dcra’s brave champions. to shout to the great Liberal army 
when in the hottest of the fray, yea, even face to face with 
the enemy, “Halti! change your base,” etc., and, instead of 
furnishing any better petition, do all you can to deter others 
jrom sustaining the victims of persecution and signing the 
only one proffered. ; i : i 

Your later condemnation of Judge Clark’s ruling is able, 
fiery, and just. It is about time to awaken from the delu- 
zion that the obscenity law was notiodited for the express 
purpose of persecution, and, just so long as it remains in 


the statute books there will be found Judge Clarks to inter- 
pret it, and Comstocks to enforce it, In the hands of Free: 
thinkers, your proposed modification would not prove 
“ppressive to decent people, but with Christian judges and 
j vies, what book would be free from the aspersion of being 
* peculiarly intended to corrupt, demoralize,” etc.? If, 
].owever, a law against obscenity is to be enforced, is there 
any logical reason why ‘‘ whole poems, fundamentally inde- 
cent,” should go scot free merely because they were writ- 
ten by a dead Solomon, Shakspere, or Byron? If this 
is not fetichism, pray tel] us what does constitute the article. 

Whenever we admit the right of any government to dic- 
tate what kind ofreading matter an individual shall or shall 
not peruse, we have yielded up the very quintessence of the 


liberty of the press, and whatever privileges in this direc- 


tion we hereafter may enjoy will be only by aufferance; and, 
consequently, merely the dim reflections from the swiftly 
vanishing shadow of freedom. 

‘‘ The greatest good to the greatest number” isa doctrine 
upon which nearly every system of tyranny’ has been 
erected. Majority despotiems and spy systems of govern- 
ment are the meanest of all infamous hierarchies, ‘‘ Equal 
rights for ail,” should be our battle-cry, and of two evils, 
we should choose neither, but only embrace the good. 

You are radically opposed to censorship of private cor- 
respondence. You probably consider it a constitutional, 
home-bred right to say about what you choose in an epistle 
and mail it at letter rates. Paying letter rates, however, 
will not insure safety from the workings of the Comstock 
law, the provisions of the enactment make it equally a mis- 
demeanor for depositing in the mails any thing that can be 
tortured into being indecent matter, or intended, or even 
adapted, for any immoral purpose, whether the envelope is 
sealed or left open, The stipulations for leaving open the 
ends of certain packages were made, ï take it, to enable 
local postmasters to easily determine the rates of postage 
to be charged thereon, rather than in the interests of mous- 
ing spies and informers, Yet, in the pithy words of Hor- 
ace Greeley, of American Liberalism, ‘‘ Why would you 
not have first-class mail matter supervised as well as second 
or third ? ‘Will you please point out wherein the Constitu- 
tion delegates to Congress the right to interfere with one 
more than the other, or to legislate at all in reference to the 
morality or decency of the people, especially in connection 
with the mail service ? The United States Government has 
no right to resolve itself into a police court to ferret out 
crimes not commited against itself.” 

With thousands of others, I believe the law to be 
flagrantly unconstitutional, and am patienly waiting to hear 
the decision reached in the Heywood case by the U, 8. 
Supreme Court, 

You assert that the States cannot provide suitable reme- 
dies for the suppression of obscene literature; this is a 
proposition I think you have wholly failed to prove. Many, 
if not all the States, have such prohibitory laws, and what 
is there to prevent their execution ? 

Babes and youths need no special Congressional legisla- 


‘tion to ensure them from- the wiles of human serpents bent 


on their pollution, The protective principle should be 
strong enough in their parents, guardians, and teachers, 
without having recourse to the incorporation of any more 
paternalism in the U, 8. Government. There is no sound 
reason why it should require five or six able-bodied adults 
from every family to attend the circus just to see to one 
little child; noris there any better defensible argument 
why this American people should be stripped of freedom 
of mails just because a few negligent parents and guardians 
have neglected their duty to the rising generation. A prac- 
tically simple way out of the difficulty has been suggested, 
viz., let parents inspect their children’s mail before allow- 
ing it to reach their hands. If the payment of taxes is 
a criterion of protection, then children are not entitled to 
much of the latter, for they are not often called on by col- 
lectors of the former.’ Few can be more generally opposed 
to the circulation of the vicious literature you describe than 
is the writer. I have never bought, sold, or owned any of 
it, neither is any one else compelled to purchase or read 
the vile stuff. 

Perjury, libel, and slander are self-evident infringements 
of the rights of our fellow beings. Probably, in the pres- 
ent condition of society, laws for thir condign punishment 
are practically necesrary. My intention was, to be placed 
on record as favoring absolute freedom of expression of 
opinions. l 3 

The pioneersof progress, the grand heralds of the dawn, 
have always had hurled at them ibe accusation of being 
intemperately intoxicated with the spirit of liberty, and their 
more “prudent” advisors, drawsily reclining on the easy 


couch of conservative egotism, have constantly muttered 
the drearily silly term, “‘ licentiousness,” in their sensitive 
ears, Still, ‘‘they who believe that they have the truth, 
ask no favor save that of beipg heard; they dare the judg- 
ment of mankind ; refused co-operation, they invoke oppo- 
sition, for opposition is their opportunity.” Remember, 
the crazy fanaticisms of one age are usually but the pop- 
ular truisms of a succeeding generation. 

In company with all good Radicals, I shall endeavor to 
keep on the broad-gauge road to freedom and purity; but 
shall spend no time attempting to run on the Comstockian 
side-track that can only fetch up at persecution and slavery. - 

l ' o RADICAL FREE LANCE, 
— a 
Underwood and Abbot. . 

D. M. Bennert, Dear Sir: Ihave the highest respect 
and esteem for Mr. Abbot of the Index, and Mr. Under- 
wood, our own justly celebrated lecturer and debater. The 
latter especially, as he is known to ma personally; but justice 
and candor compel me to say that even after reading his 
defense of Mr. Abbot, and the latter’s remarks, I am con- 
vinced that the course he has taken will have a tendency to 
defeat auch legislation, as is needed to spike the guns of 
the unenviable Comstock, and his bigoted supporters, This 
is very much to be deplored, and the more so as it will in all 
likelihood help Comstock to a new lease of his position, 
and more innocent victims will be sacrificed to the greed of 
this Torquemada No. 2, 

Had Mr. Abbot confined himself to merely suggesting a 
new form of petition, and then workivg in coiperation 
with you and others for its success, all would have been 
well. But as it is, there is no knowing how much mischief 
has been and will be dove by the untimely criticism and 
action of Mr. Abbot. Al] men are liable to make mis- 
takes, great ones not exempted, as history can prove, 
However unfortunate this might be, as in Mr, Abbot’s case 
itiş very much so, it is nevertheless true, and for which 
both they.and others invariably have to suffer. If these 
‘‘uppleasantnesses ” are to keep going on in this fashion, 
we shall soon occupy as unenviable a position as our ortho- 
dox friends, who have, since their origin, made themselves 
so very conspicuous for their lack of harmony. ‘ Let us 
have peace.” We cannot afford to have these internal wran- 
gles and quarrels. Success cannot be won iu that fashion. 


‘| We must have harmony of purpose, united action, be‘ore 


we can accomplish the great work that Liberalism hus before 
it. This being the case, how all-important it is that we 
should ali see and feel the necessity of curbing the desire 
to throw fire-brands into our own houses, If we can and 
will do this, Comstockism, and every other ism that is 
opposed to truth and justice will be doomed to a short 
existence. i 

In conclusion, I desire to thank you most heartily and 
sincerely for pour action inthis Comstock case, and your 
untiring devotion to the.cause of human rights and the 
liberty of the press; also for the excellent journal tbat 
you are now furnishing to the Liberals of America for 
three dollars per annum. I also hold the same feelings 
towards Bros. Underwood and Abbot, for I think them two 
noble champions in the cause of human liberty and men- 
tal freedom, and two men that the Liberals of America can 
justly feel proud of. 

Iam yours most truly, in the good cause for which all 
true men and women love to plead and work—human . 
rights and liberties. JOHN WARR, 

Paterson, N. J., March. 6, 1878. ie 

— 


Religion in Our School-Books. 


It is an undeniable fact tbat nearly all our schoo! readers 
of the present age treat on religion much more than on any 
oiler subject, and many of them more than on all other 
subjects combined. We will take the ‘‘ Analytical” series, 
for instance. Nearly everv article is highly spiced with 
Christianity; most especially in the Third Reader is this so, 
where it is calculated it will have. the most effect on the 
mind of the pupil. What more could the Bible do—that 
is, if used in the place of these readers, which are al} 
bristling and boiling over with Christianity? Combined 
with these we have the Christian instructor, to ihoroughly 
instil it into the minds of the innocent children under his 
care, which forever binds many of them with the terrible 
fetters of superstition and bigotry, Itis claimed by some 
that a child trained in Christianity until he is eleven years 
of age very seldom turns ‘against it, but, in ninety-nine 
cases out of every hundred, remains chained down by it all 
his life; and I have no reason to doubt it from my own 
observation. If this is the case, why should we not try to 
reform this braneh of the literature of our publio'schools? 

Our State has provided a law prohibiting religious exer- 
cises or ceremonies in public schools within the prescribed 
school hours; and if we could but-free them of such text- 
books, our schools would be separated from the Church, 
and the child of an outspoken Infidel would have an equal 
ehauce with the child of a Christian. ‘‘ Watson’s Inde- 
pendent Reavers,” which are being introduced into many 
achools, are quite religious, but not very sectarian, so far 
as I have examined them; but they are too religious for 


rFreethinkers: therefore I would oppose them where better 


ones could be obtained. A few years ago Sargent’s Readers 
were brought before the public. But their author, Epes 
Sargent, was not religious; and although the readers 'ćon- 
tained nothing objectionable. the Christians condemned 
them on account of the outspoken convictions of their 
author, and they were never extensively used.” T think. 
they are the best school readers extant to-day ; aud had it 
not been for the manliness of their author fa sjetiking his 
honest convictions, I think tliey would he in gerieral use 
at present, BEART fe Sons FAAS j wi d 


whe ie 
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I should like very much to have some of our able writers 
express their opinions on this subject, for I know that I 
cavnot do it justice. I hope the noble TRUTH BSEEKER will 
give us some light on the subject, for I consider it one of 
no little importance to those who believe in Freethought. 

FRED 8. HAMMOND. 

Bennett's Corners, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1878. 

a 
Mr, Macdonald’s Errors Corrected. 


TRE TRUTH SEEKER of Jan. 5, 1878, published an article 
on the ‘‘ Labor Question,” signed Eugene Macdonald. He 
opens his article by slandering the “ Land Reformers.” He 
says that “some gravely assert that only by dividing the 
earth, including the sea, into ten-acre cabbage-patches can 
mankind be rendered happy.” I never knew the “Land 
Reformers” to advocate anything more than a division of 
the lands. The idea of dividing the sea into ten-acre 
cabbage-patches belongs to Mr. Macdonald entirely. The 
t Land Reformers” would never propose such a thing; 
only an ignorant and foolish person would think they did. 
If Mr. Macdonald asserted this through ignorance or for 
slander, which of the two L do not know, but either isa 
disgrace to him, 

Mr. Macdonald makes another assertion; ‘‘that there are 
more men in this country than there is work for.” If he 
were as well acquainted with the geography of his country 
8s he assumes to be with the ‘‘ Land Reformers’ ” ideas, he 
would not have asserted this, There are millions of acres 
of untilled land in the United States that can be made to 
produce a sufficiency for twice the population they now 
contain. How can there be more men in this country than 


there is work for whén we have more land than we have! 


men to cultivate it? Mr. Macdonald seems to think that 
there is no other way for to gain a livelihood but at manufac: 
turing and blackening one another’s boots. If he had said, 


Place our unemployed on ‘the land that they may become 


producers and consumers of the earth, instead of saying 
“that there are more men in this country than there is 
work for,” people would think he had solved the ‘‘ Labor ” 
problem that he claims is ‘‘the rock on which the emi- 
nently wise and learned political enonomists are wrecked.” 

He says, “the rich man has learned to take care of 
himself ; the poor man must learn the same lesson.” How 
has the rich man Jearned to take care of himself? By 
constituting Jaws in favor of the capitalists and monopo- 
lies, he, being oue of them, evidently reaps their benefits ; 
then, through these laws, he wrings his riches from the 
honest laborer, and, by the aid of this extorted wealth, he 
has learned to take care of himself. If this is the lesson 
the poor man must learn, it is a dishonest one, one without 
principle, equality, or humanity. 

‘* Until our legislative bodies become honest, the poor 
man must help himself.” I would like to know how a 
poor man, in, a republican government, can help himself 
when gamblers and thieves manipulate the government, 
enacting laws to wring from the poor man his subsistence, 
which nature bas amply provided for all? Our statutes 
consider it a crime to gain acquirements by speculating in 
humaa beings, but not a crime to gain them from another 
being’s labor. Is not the one as bad as the other? Because 
one is within the Jaw and the other withont does not say 
that the true principle of equity and equality should be 
recognized the less? ‘‘A rogue within the law is as bad as 
one without,” . 

When officers of railroad companies receive for their 
services thousands of dollars annually, where the laborer 
that builds and keeps the whole machinery in motion 
(without him they could not be built, neither could they 
be manipulated) receives for his indispensable services a 
scanty pittance, which, in many instances, is insufficient to 
support himself and ‘family, then it is time the laborer 
sbould assert his rights. If he cannot get them through 
legislation, he should STRIKE, for it is a greater crime to 
starve than to strike; when starvation is brought on by 
the rich man who “‘ has learned to take care of himself.” 

“The workingmen’s families of this country will average 
seven, They are born in poverty, reared in ignorance, and 
die in sin.” Whether the workingmen’s families average 
seven or ten, it does not follow that they are born in 
poverty, reared in ignorance, and die in sin. If this asser- 
tion of Mr. Macdonald’s, heaping upon the working classes 
such vile vilification, were the truth, pity should be 
extended to the workmen and their families; but this 
charge of his being false, the pity should be extended to 
unfortunate Mr. Macdonald. For the stigma of the work- 
ing people will follow him, and his name will sink into 
disgraceful oblivion. 

_ “The workingmen’s sons keep the ranks of our criminals 
full.” The defalcations and embezzlements committed by 
government officials, railroad contractora, canal and Tweed 
rings, and savings bank officers, etc., form the largest 
portion of our thefts and crime. It is true that they are 
seldom brought before a jury and convicted as the man 
that steals a sixpence and a jacknife, who receives twenty 
years at hard labor in State prison. Were these thieves 
that the law allows to go unpunished ‘‘ born in poverty 
and reared in ignorance’? Have not a great many of them 
received classical and collegiate educations? The rich 
contribute more freely to our thievish corporation than to 
any other institution I know of. 

The workingmen’s “ daughters are our children of shame.” 
It is true that they form a large portion of our unchaste 
Class. But they do not furnish any more, proportionately, 


than the rich, Was Madam Restell, who was arrested a 
: ‘few days ago, charged with being an abortionist, and her 


. patients that received her assistance in violating the laws of 
nature, the daughters of workingmen? This is one case 
which has been exposed to the public, and there are many 


more in existence ;{but money- being a good. screen for. 


infamy, consequently the shame of the rich are not as often 
exposed as that of the poor. 

‘* But has the poor man no right to his beer and tobacco? 
As much right asthe rich man when he can afford it.” If 
beer and tobacco are luxuries, why has one human being 
more right to enjoy them than another? The rich man 
robs the poor man of his means, so he cannot purchase 
these luxuries; then they tell him he must go without 
until he can afford them. This kind of logic of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s will apply the same to the poor man when the rich 
man deprives him of his resources with which he obtains 
his bread. “ But has the poor man no right to his bread ? 
As much right as the rich man when he can afford it.” Then, 
there is nothing Jeft for the poor man to do but to wait 
until he can afford bread, providing he does not starve to 
death before he reaches that position ? “As much right as 
the rich man when he can afford it.” 

t: Neither can the poor man afford whiskey, for it not 
only takes his money but his manhood. The intelligent 
shun it, the rich drink moderately.” The rich drink as 
much as the poor, proportionately. . The rich man has his 
wine cellar, the poor man his bottle. When drunk, if the 
rich man gets into trouble, he pays his fine. If the poor 


man, when drunk, gets into the same dilemma, he receives | 


days or months at hard labor in the workhouse. If he had 
riches he could evade workhouses and prisons. This is the 
difference between the rum-drinking of the rich man and 
that of the poor man. 

Mr. Macdonald should remember that labor produces 
what man consumes; and all that man consumes, and all 
the pleasure man enjoys, come from the earth. 

Ray CHAPMAN. 


The Hours of Labor. 


Mr. Bennett, Dear Sir: Mr. Macdonald’s article on the 
labor question has brought to the surface a number of 
critics who do not seem to understand what they read, else 
they would view Mr. Macdonald’s remarks on the short- 
comings of the so-called working classes in a very different 
light. I read that article myself with the greatest interest, 
and I pronounced it at the time one of the best things of its 
kind Thad read for sometime. However, his Malthusian 
notions of over-population I could not swallow, because I 
think the time will not arrive in our day for any interference 
in human increase. When this land is as thickly peopled 
as England and Belgium, we may talk the matter over with 
some degree of seriousness. Four years of hard times have 
not taught the American people even the first lesson of 
human rights. We are fast in the grip of a money aristoc- 
racy, and we know not how to extricate ourselves. Our 
miserable socia) condition has wel] nigh become chronic. 
Across the street from where J am writing, six families have 
just crowded into two small tenements of six rooms each. 
Think of it, ye braggarts of American freedom and 
equality! ye who boast of ‘'the land of the free, and the 
home of the brave!” that in the year 1878, in the centennial 
city, three families have to club together to pay the rent of 
one tenement of six small rooms, There are empty houses 
without number scattered all over the city, but the owners 
prefer letting them stand empty rather than lower the rents, 
This is but one phase of our social condition. Crowds of 
able-bodied working men, most of them young, gather at 
the street corners of this great city to while away their time, 
while others, no more worthy than they, are working double 
time, or sixteen hours per day. This is the greatest evil of 
the périod, the want of system in the hours of labor. Take 
our street-car conductors and drivers for instance, working 
their sixteen hours daily, some of them so beastly ignorant 
that they do not know that they are only slaves of the lowest 
type. Others, equally fitted for the work, stand idly by and 
watch them pass, only wishing that the work was equally 
divided and thus find work for double the number of 
hands. Our mills and workshops are managed upon the 
luck principle also. Some of the mills at the present time, 
notwithstanding. the general dullness, are running overtime, 
while others equally deserving are as still as death, their 
machinery rusting in idleness, the owners loosing their 
trade connections, aud their outcast operatives waiting for 
something to turn up. What is the cause of this state of 
things, Mr. Editor? Can this knotty problem be solved, 
think you? Is it the fate of all so-called civilized nations 
to pass through these ordeals, America not excepted, not- 
withstanding her boundless but undeveloped resources? 
So it seems. Yet one would think that four years of hard 
times ought to have opened more than one pair of eyes ere 
this, unless the American people are what Napoleon I. 
said of the English, that common sense had to pass through 
the Englishman’s belly to reach his brains, IJ think this 
hard-time teacher has not as yet reached the Yankee brain, 
or else he would make an effort to get the hours of labor 
reduced, in mills and factories at least. No overtime should 
be allowed under any consideration whalever, and eight 
hours should constitute the day’s work. If workingmen 
understood their own interests aright they would manifest 
more concern in the regulating of the hours of Jabor than 
they now do in striking for higher wages. Wages will 
regulate themselves pretty well by the natural law of supply 
and demand, and the shortening of the hours will tend to 
pring about that demand. It is strange that England should 
be so far in advance of America in the shortening of the 
hours of labor. A tyrannical, overbearing mill owner in 
that country cannot set the law at defiance; be must bite 
his lips and toe the mark., The law does not consult him; 
it consults the majority only. The enactment of a law and 
its enforcement go together. Ifthe American people ever 
mean to have a steady trade again they must pay some little 
attention to ihe English system. I know that England is 
suffering at the present time in her manufacturing industries 
no less than we are here, but we are the chief cause. Eng- 
land manufactures-for distant nations on a large scale, and 


when those countries are rendered helpless by the fall of a 
Jay Cook, England feels the shock. But I have said enough 
for this time. Perhaps the publication of this might call 
forth discussion and inquiry, as the subject is one that needs 
a fuller and a better handling. 
‘Philadelphia, Jan, 30, 1878. 
e 


To Rev. S. G. Law, Redding, Conn. 


Dear Bir: Your questions I may fail to understand, 
clothed as they are in the customary ‘‘ cant of the cloth,” 
but I will try. You say: 


J. B. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. ‘To be answered to his [my] God.” 

You will pardon me, but I supposed I was to answer 
them and forward to you, as you gave me your address for 
that purpose. Between our Gods, though, there is a great 
difference. ‘‘ Every man walketh in the name of his God” 
—in fact, makes his own God out of his own imperfect 
conception; generally a copy of himaelf projected beyond 
the clouds. And so he worships himself as God. Do you 
see it? 

2. “Can you know the way to God without his Word?” 

By the “ Word of God” you doubtless mean the selection 
by human authority of certain Jewish and Christian tracts 
or books, completed only two centuries ago, interpolated, 
corrupted, perverted, and altered, to suit, first, the pur- 
poses of the early Christians; then, again, to suit King 
James; and, finally, to suit the English and American Bible 
societies, with thousands of acknowledged errors, frauds, 
etc. If such a book you call the ‘‘ Word of God,” I deny it. 
The Mohammedan Koran presents better evidences of such 
a claim. And as for true knowledge upon any subject, 
time is misspent or thrown away in searching through such 
ae legends, and romances with the hope of obtaining it. 

3. ‘Dost thou not speak to heart and conscience through 
the Scriptures?” 

The Scriptures were never intended to interest any one 
beyond the age in which they were written. Nor did they 
ever claim to be infallible or divine, until a worshiping 
superstition almost deified them. Still, whatever is true 
or useful in them, as in any other book or books, is al) well 
enough. But its frauds, fictions, and false morality will 
still remain such, and no kind of priestly conclave, by its 
votes or resolves, can ever make them anything else. 

4, "Will their rejection make me wiser and happier?” 


When you become thoroughly enlightened on these- 


things, and your mind fully emancipated from their terri- 
ble teachings, Yes. 

5. “ Will I be any more likely to obtain salvation?” (Ro- 
mans ii, 7-10.) 

Salvation from what? From an angry Gad? I deny any 
such. From an endless hell? “Played out.” From the just 
punishment of your sins? It can’t be done. Even the 
chapter you refer to opposes that. Read verse 6. How, 
then, are you going to escape? Man must receive the just 


demerit of his acts in some manner, and no penitence or. 


vicarious suffering of any one else can prevent it. This 
kind of doctrine has corrupted society and made the world 
worse than ever before. Common sense is better than all 
bibles or creeds here. Verses 14 and ÍS are sensible, Ac- 
cording to Paul himself, we would be better off without his 
altered epistles and the fraudulent gospels, and the Old 
Scriptures besides. The getters-up of the New Testament 
tried to improve upon ancient paganism, but they made a 
terrible botch of it. 

6. “Is mine ea precious faith?” (2 Peter i.) 

If at the expense of knowledge, No. The more we be- 
lieve, the less we are apt to know, and vice versa. One 
ounce of knowledge is worth whole ‘ona of faith—if you can 
weigh such an imponderable article. Weshould search for 
knowledge as for hidden treasure; but as to faith in creeds, 


or in the vagaries of Peter or Paul, jetit go to the owls and ` 


the bats, where it belongs. 

7. “Is it safe to reject God’s Word m 

A little too presumptuous, again, for this age of the 
world, to call King James’ Bible “God's Word.” Is it 
any more God’s word than the Koran, the Zend, the Pu- 
ranas, the Vedas, or the Bhagavad-Gita? From the latter, 
written two thousand years before our era, a large share of 
our own Bible was stolen. Why not go in for the original, 
if you want the Simon Pure, unadulterated “word.” If, 
now, you reject all these other ‘‘ words of God," you might 
reject King James’ as well, for it is the weakest and poorest 
authenticated of them all, Education has made the only 
difference with you. Had you been born in Turkey or in 
India, you never would have entertained your present no- 
tions, 

8. “ Would it not be safer, wiser, and happier to be- 
lieve?” (John iii, 36). 

There is no safety nor wisdom but in truth. Your refer- 
ence simply shows the happiness a man already enjoys who 
believes he has the truth. But this is common with any 
and all beliefs, whether true or false, and proves nothing. 
The question is otherwise answered under Nos. 4 and 7. 

9, “Have not multitudes of the best and wisest men in 
every age received the Scriptures and ascribed all their vir- 
tue and bappiness to its precepts and its hopes?” 

I admit that multitudes of the best men have received 
the Scriptures; yes, and multitudes of the worst men that 
ever dwelt on the face of the earth, too. For proof, read 
Church history from Constantine down to our own time. 


“Equally large multitudes have always, and do now, reject 


the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures. Some of 
the brightest lights of the Church, too, have denounced 
their infallibility, and, in many instances, their frauds, 
also. It should continue to be done till all pious frauds 
in the shape of “God's Words” shall cease to degrade 
and destroy mankind. 

About those good people ascribing their “virtue and 


Wa | , 
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happiness to the precepts and hopes the Bible furnished 
them,” I hardiy see how it could be done. They could 
practice scarcely any of thé precepts of the New Testament, 
and as for their hopes, sv mingled as they must have been 
with fear, there could have been but little good in any of 
it. I think all really good men would have been good any- 
way, and so, for the same reason, would be virtuous and 
happy, without any regard whatever to Scriptural teaching. 
1 You do not positively assert, but your questions involve 
a belief in an angry God, a persona) devil, and an endless 
hell; and here is where it properly comes in. Now, let me 
ask you, does faith in these Scriptural (?) dogmas produce 
all the “virtue” and the ‘‘ happiness” in the lives of those 
u multitudes” that you claim forit? Ideny this. Again, 
I ask you seriously, do you not know that large multitudes 
of tender-hearted men and women have been filled with 
grief and horror all their lives in consequence of faith in 
such doctrines? Do you not know that multitudes more 
have been driven to insanity and suicide from faith in such 
doctrines? And do you not know that multitudes more of 
tender-hearted mothers have been driven to murder their 
sweet, innocent babes before they arrived at years of 
accountability, rather than, at maturity, to have them fall 
into the hands of a merciless, tyrannical deity, who might 
consign them to endless flames? . j 

And then, again, if this terrible Christian God did kill 
his only son, as the-‘‘sweet singer” of the Christian *' Is- 
rael,” Dr. Watts, so graciously sings: 

‘He quenched his Father’s flaming sword 
In his own vital blood ”— 

if he did so kill his only son, Lask, was he not guilty of 
murder? The divine plan says this was necessary on the 
part of God to appease his own.wrath! Now, how can 


poor humanity, who worship such » God, be any better. 


than the God they worship? What shall prevent them from 
committing murder, if they have a reason for it? There is 
the example they are commanded to follow; and if it is 
“ God-like,” where is the crime? Out upon such horrid 
creeds and upon such impious blasphemy! They have 
been the curse and scourge of Christendom, outbalancing 
all the good that was ever hoped might be accomplished by 
them. : 

In view of so horrible a faith, well might that eminent 
French divine, the eloquent Saurin, say that it was "a 
mortal poison, diffusing itself through every fibre of his 
being,” and that.he had ceased to wonder that it had made 
some mad and others melancholy. © 

But enough, I have answered you, and if not satisfac- 
torily, it is for want of time, and not material. I now hope 
you will review your early and unsubstantial opinions, and 
that your kind, humane heart and your enlightened judg- 
ment will yet lead you out of the wilderness of superstition, 
fraud, and blasphemy into the clear sunshine of truth, and 
that yuu may bask in her beams evermore. 

New York, Feb, 22, 1878. 

A an te ne 


How Comstock Made an Arrest. 


Here is more rope by which St. Anthony is hanging him- 
self. At this rate, he will some day be strung up for good. 
It is an encouraging sign when the great dailies begin to call 
him to account for. hig high-handed proceedings, as the 

` New York Wortd does in the following terms: 


It is not a pretty story which appears in our columus to- 
day of an arrest just made by Mr. Comstock, with the help 
of an assistant who clearly seems to have seduced the 
offender into committing the offense for which he was 
arrested. Therecan beno baser or more mischievous crime 
in its way against society than this, and if the respectable 
members of the association by which Mr. Comstock 1s 
understood to be employed desire Lo preserve their own 
good name and the reputation of the work in which they 
are engaged, they willlose no time in clearing themselves 
of the very serious scandal brought upon both by such pro- 
ceedings as those which were Saturday testified to before 
Judge Sutherland. $ . 

TEE STARTLING STORY ONE OF nis ViIcrims TOLD IN 
COURT BATURDAY.—An extraordinary case was tried jn the 
General Sessions Saturday before Judge Sutherland. Upon 
the unsupported testimony of Anthony J. Comstock and 
Josep A. Britton, his assistant, Charles F, Blandin, a 
Massachusetts lawyer of good address, was convicted of 
selling an obscene photograph anq was sentenced to the 
Penitentiary for three months and fined $100. Blandin in 
his own defense said that as a canvasser fora Boston printer 
he went inio the office of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, in Nassau street, He there met Britton, who gave 
him a card with an inscription similar to the following: 
“Joseph B. Andrews, Dealer in Rich, Rare, and Racy 
Photographs aud Books.” Britton, alias Andrews, Blandin 
said, urged him to procure some obscene pictures for him, 
but Blandid said that he was not a dealer in such stuff. 
Britton then suggested that Biandin might find some such 
pictures in traveling about the city, and requested him to 
be on the lookout for them. 

Blandin, dismissing Britton from his miad, went to Bos- 
ton and obtained certificates from the courts there that he 
had been admitted to the practise of the law in Massachu- 
setts. He had already leased an office in this city and-in- 
tended to practise here. While in Boston he was shown 
several obscene photographs by a friend, and one of them 
he brought with him to this city to show to his new 
acquaintance, Britton, alias Andrews, The young detect- 
ive, Blandin said, was much gratified. He said that he 
and his partner wanted 1,000 of the pictures, but Blandin 
distinctly informed him that he was not in the business. 
Then Brition said that his partner intended to go to Oin- 
cinnati that night, and that he wanted the picture. Blan- 
din declined to set it, but Britton had it in his hand. The 
lawyer demanded the picture. but Britton slipped 80 cents 
into his hand and said, ‘* That will pay for it.” Then 
Anthony J, Comstock stepped out froma private room, and 
putting his hand on Blaudin’s shoulder, said, ‘‘ You are my 
prisoner. My name is Comstock.” Blandin was imme 
diately taken to ihe Tombs, He is a poor man, and his 
family are in want through his detention in prison. He 
offered to prove that he bore an excellent reputation and 
that he had always been engaged in honorable occupations. 
He was willing to do anything, he said, to make an honest 


W. H. P. 


living, and solemnly declared that hə had never sold or 
offered for sale an obscene picture. His story was listened 
to by a crowded court-room with much interest. Mr. B. 
F. Russell defended the prisoner without fee, and made a 
strong appeal forthe mercy of the court. When the verdict 
was rendered a lawyer said, ‘‘ Ruined by the Society for 
the Increase of Crime.” - : 


It is hardly to be supposed the people of this country or | 


even the men constituting the Society for the Suppression 
of crime will always approve and sustain this manner of 
doiug business. To entrap an unsuspecting man to commit 
a crime, or by lying persuasion to do what he would 
not have thought of doing but for such persuasion, is 
suppressing crime with a vengeance! The crime com- 
mitted to seduce the unsuspecting Blandin was a hun- 
dred times greater than the wronghe committed; still he is 
sent to prison, and the arch deceiver Comstock and his 
villainous accomplice are allowed to go their way in honor 
and freedom to lure some other unsuspecting man to ruin. 
If this conduct of the agent of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice is the Christian mode of doing away with 
wrong, We pronounce it the most damnable and infernal 
that devils could devise. Comstock and Britton justly 
ought to go to‘prison and Blandin be set free. 


Heli. 
HOW MUCH IT COSTS TO KEEP IT UP IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES.—AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE ‘‘ SOCIETY OF 
INQUIRY,” BY JACOB ARMSTRONG. 


It is astonishing to see what a scarecrow the devil is, 
with his lake of fire and brimstone, even in this enlightened 
age. Mr. Forney, late of the Philadelphia Press, who spent 
the year before our Centennial, in Eagland, is my authority 
for the figures in the statement, that to protect themselves 
from the wiles of the devil, and keep from being burnt, 
the people of England and Wales give every year to their 
intercessors, the clergy, who hold in their hands the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, and can open and shut it as they 
see fit, the sum of $18,960,425. This amount is paid to the 
clergy of the Established Church alone, who claim, by vir- 
tue of their apostolical succession, that they exclusively 
have the odor of sanctity, and are authorized to save the 
people from the clutches of the devil. The other sects, 
numbering as many people as the Established Church 
nearly, support their own churches besides. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury receives $75,000 a year for the efforts 
he makes to keep only half the people of England out of 
the lake of fire; His Grace of York, $50,000; the Lord 
Bishop of London, $50,000; and the Bishop of Durham, 
who is not so stout as the rest in snatching brands from the 
burning, only receives $40,000. Each of the other twenty- 
six bishops average $25,000 8 year, with a rent-free ‘ pal- 
ace” and grounds in the country, and a fine mansion in 
London to reside in during the sessions of Parliament, they 
sitting. in the Upper House as Spiritual Lords. Besides 
these lordly gentlemen who are engaged, if not in quench- 
ing the flames of hell, at least in keeping Episcopalians out 
of it, there are about twenty thousand priests, déans, rec- 


tors, canons, cures, and vicars, who divide among them- 


selves what the bishops leave for the humble services they 
render in their line towards keeping the Episcopalian 
people out of the jaws of the devil who goeth about 
England and Wales, and the adjacent country of Scotland, 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

There seems to be more democratie equality in Catholic 
France than in Protestant England in church expedients 
for pulling people out of the fire, as the Scripture says, or 
at least, keeping them from plunging in. All religions are 
equal by law in that country, but only Catholics, Protest- 
ants, and Jews are paid out of the pubiic treasury. One 
thing however, is curious. Salvation from eternal hell fire 
is much more expensive in England thanin France, Can 
it be because the soul of a Frenchman is not worth mate- 
rially as much as that of an English Episcopalian, or, 
because an English sinner is much tougher to convert ? 
Any how, France, with a population of thirty-six millions, 
one-third larger than that of England, only pays $10,679,- 
720 to all her clergy for their services in soul saving, while 
Engiand pays $18,960,425, almost double, for simply keeping 
the HHpiscopalians who die every year from going into hell 
fire; while she gives not a cent to any of the other 
churches who are saving the souls of the non-Episco- 
palians, and who number nearly as many of the people of 
England as the Established Cburch does, 

Canon Farrar is cannonading in Westminster Abbey at a 
fearful rate against the devil and his hot quarters in the 
fires of which there are so many English souls ‘‘ burning 
continually yet unconsumad, forever wasting, yet enduring 
still.” But not a single shot does the Canon fire into the 
Church which has created hell, and out of which her 
bishops and other clergy make money to the tune of 
$18,960,425 yearly. If he goes on'cannonading he will 
soon bring about his ears a swarm of the disciples of 
Demetrius, the silversmith, who will protest against the 
€anon’s attacks upon the fundamental doctrine of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. And some white-cravated clergy- 
man, more logical and far-seeing than the Canon, will call 
aconvention of his clerical brethren, and make a speech, 
saying: ‘‘Sirs, ye know that by this craft of hell fire we 
have our honors and our-wealth. Moreover, ye see that 
not alone at London, but throughout all England and 
Wales, this Canon, and the like of him, are insanely bal- 
tering down the walls of our armory, hell, and turning 
away much people, saying there be no such place of ever- 
lasting terment into which God will cast the uncovenanted 
people who die out of the Church. So that not only is this 
our craft, in danger of being set at nanght by such revolu- 
tionary teachings, but also that the great Church of 
England should be despised as'a humbug and a fraud, sub- 


| sisting on the ignorance gud credulity of the people, For, 
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cannot you see, my brethren, that unless this cannon is 
spiked, the people will draw, nay they are now drawing, 
the logical inference that the Church is a useless piece of 
lumber, standing in the way of later institutions, and con- 
suming wealth that ought to be-expended for popular edu- 
cation? Too much learning hath made the Canon mad, 
andif the people listen to him and believe, Parliament will 
be compelled to disestablish the Church, quench the fires of 
our profitable hell, and compel our craft to disband, and to 
get a living in some way harder on the muscles and the 
brain.” Then will the brethren cry out, like the Ephesian 
silversmith, for about the space of two hours: * Great is 
the Church of England! Great is Hell Fire !” 


Letters from friends. 


La Crosse, Wis., March 4, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Yours of February 22d last 
received; in reply, will state I never wrote the pretended 
letter in Seth Wilbur Payne’s Age of Reason for February 
16th, which is said to come from J. ©, Miller, La Crosse, 
Wis. The wholething is a fraud, a forgery, and a lie. Be 
kind enough to publish this statement in your esteemed 
paper. : Yours very truly, 
J. C. MILLER. 
N. B.—There is no other J. ©. Miller in La Crosse, 


GLOYERSVILLE, March 11, 1878. 
Frunp BENNETT: I have taken some pains to-day to 
interview your subscribers residing in this village 
and I learn that every one of them has received sampl’ 
copies of Payne’s Age of Reason, and also documents, cir- 
culars, and blanks, advertising said paper, and soliciting 
subscribers therefor. The Liberals here are intensely dis- 
gusted with Payne and his paper, and trust you will use all 
honorable means. to punish him for his vile conduct, I 
know of but one subscriber here for Payne's paper, and that 
subscriber informed me to-day that he should promptly 
discontinue it at the expiration of his subseription, All the 
Liberals here unite in saying, long live Tu TRUTH SEEKER. 
Yours fraternally, A. W. Berry. 


ORANGE, Mass., March 10, 1878 
Sim: I have had several letters, etc., from 8, W. Payne; 
never have written to him, and do not kuow how he gor my 
address. 0. W. BARBER. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6. 1878. 
DEAR Sın: J have now received, three times, the Age of 
Reason, with circulars, &e. J return it to-day to Mr. Seth 
Wilbur Payne, informing him at the same time, that 1 do 
not wish his paper; that I am satisfied with Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER, although I am not with the way he treated you. 

Yours, respectfully, E. F, LoisEav, 

1944 North Highth sirect. 


New BEDFORD, Mass., March 6, 1878. 
Drak SIR: It has been a study to me of late how a man 
of your equable mind and character, could possibly wake 
up so many enemies, editors at that. Has the size, quality, 
and success of your paper anything to do withit, think ye? 
73 Fourth street, W. S. B. 
Iowa Giry, Feb. 7, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have received at different 
times two envelopes from Mr. Seth Wilbur Payne, wherein 
he asks me to subscribe for his Age of Reason. As 1 cannot 
afford to take sọ many papers, I must be satisfied to read 
but one good paper of that kind; and, thinking somebody 
else might take that cheap paper, which you had recom- 
mended, I took one envelepe to a friend to whom I regu- 
larìy loan your TRUTH ĎEEKER, asking him if he would 
look for some subscribers. But when, the next day, I 
found, in No. 5 of your paper, questions about Payne, and 
your answers to the same, I at once went to my friend and 
stopped furtber proceedings in favor of said Age of Reason. 
I think Mr. Payne never will succeed in breaking down 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER.” 
Mv. Bob Lugereoll’s lectures are. very interesting, plain, 
and convincing. I should Jike very much to have him 
here; but of that there is little hope. 


Yours truly, THEODORE JENSEN, 


OsKALoosa, Iowa, March 4, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: Enclosed is & postal order for your 
paper. J hope it will in the future, as in the past, honor the 
name it bears. Staud firm for truth, justice, aud equality 
before the law, and all your would-be assassins can not 
barm you. If that consummate ass, S. W, Payne had stuck 
the wolf hairs through the sheep skin in his first issue, as in 
his subsequent ones, I would not have paid him for his 

paper for a year. J. B. NELSON, 


VALLEY FALLS, KAN., Feb, 28, 1878. 
Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Enclosed please tind $8.00 
subscription to T, 8, i must here acknowledge my appre- 
ciation of Col. Ingersoll, If he continues to deliver his 
popular lectures, T am sure he will entirely civilize our 
Jehovah, Itis plainly to be seen that calls to the ministry 
are getting fewer, while his acting servants are becoming 
more docile and tolerant; all this I presume, on account of 
receiving more humane orders from headquarters on high, 
Hell, like loathsome prisons of old, has nearly been razed 
to the ground, aud I hope too, that Jehovah will soon aban- 
don the idea of being enthroned in the American Constitu- 
tion, A few more hints, Mr. Editor, from our valiant Bob 

will leave us in the enjoinment of intellectual freedom, 
Yours truly, J, M, PIAZZEK. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y., March 11, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: I see there is a bill before the Legis- 
lature of this State, repealing the law exempting ministers 
of the gospel and church property from taxation. Will you 
invite every Liberai- of this State to write to his representa- 
tive in our Legislature, and urge him to support this just 

bill? Yours-truly, H, L. GREEN. 

Nokomis, ILL., March .6, 1878: 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed tind 70 cents for THE 
TRUTH SEEKER from 1st of January, 1878, to Atiguat 28, 
1878, I should bave liked to have ordered some books at 
this time, but money is too scarce at present.’ Lam more 
than pleased with Tan TRUTH BEBLER. Would’ rather 
read one letter from His Satanic Majesty than all. that 
brother Teed hug written, though “He” thinks he knows 
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more than all other men, and that everybody is wrong but 
-himself, I hope you will be left in peace to do the mighty 
work you are so nobly doing. I intended to subscribe for 
Payne's Age of Reason, on your warm notice, but now T| 
could not think of such a thing. Poor fellow! the parents 
who started him in life forgot an essential in a man’s 
make-up, viz., a spark of truth to start with; and so far he 
has failed to get a start from any other source, He ought 
to join the Y. M. Ç. A. and get varnished over again. May 
you ever prosper, Fraternally, nis 
Aveustus HASTINGS, 


Sart Laka Ciry, Uran, Feb. 29, 1878. 
Friend Bennerr, Dear Sir: I enclose price for one- 
half dozen copies of R. G. Ingersoll’s lectures, same kind 
as before. Direct to P. O. Box 292. I, like many others, 
labor over the high-toned interpretations of holy writ by 


the Rev. Cyrus Romulus Regulus Teed, D. D., and often 
reflect on the apparent fact that the so-called God's Word 
is miserably inadequate for the purpose it claims to be 
intended, unless, indeed, it was intended for some Rev. 
Romulus possessing an extraordinary brain, who, perhaps, 
would condescend (for a consideration) to part with asmall 
quantity, or such an amount as could be assimilated by an 
ordinary mortal. 

What is to become of the countless swarms of human 
insects now crawling over this ball of matter (to say nothing 
of the innumerable myriads that have gone and are yet to 
come), a large portion of ‘whom profess to believe in the 
“ believe-or-be-damned” doctrine, who don’t take Tun 
TRUTH SEEKER, and therefore never heard of this Rev. 
Romulus and his functional potency. The Almighty must 
surely be aware that as a matter of simple justice to the 
toiling millions of his children, groping in uucertainty and 
doubt, that he pablish a new edition, amended, corrected, 
and simplified, so that a person carrying something less 
than a quart of brains would stand some chance of under- 
standing it. Hoping that the reverend's epacic center wil? 
be driven soon, I am yours with & desire for rest, 

M. GRAHAM. 


Virven, ILL., March 6, 1878. 
DEAR OLD FRIEND: I want to inquire of you how it is 
that a mau by the name of Seth Wilbur Payne has found 
out my name and sent a whole lot of circulars to me adver- 
tising his paper? About three weeks ago I received the 
first lot, and this week L have received a paper, and i know 
not how in the world that happened, for I know nothing of 
him, only what little I read about bim in THE TRUTH 
SEEKER. I never wrote the scratch of a pen to him nor 
even thought of such a thing. He could not have got hold 
of my name unless from your list, as no one knows of me 

fifiy miles from this place. AnTHONY ROBERTS. 


Wasurneron, D. C., March 9, 1878. 
Citizen D. M. BENNETT: Please notify the many sub- 
scribers to your invaluable journal that the Liberal League 
of Washington, D: C., have fitted upa free reading-room 
at 920 F street, northwest, and auy books, pamphlets, 
periodicals or newspapers of a Freethought or scientific 
nature will be gratefully received and highly appreciated: 
by our church at the capitol of a secular cation. Yours 
fraternally, J. WEED COREY, 
: President. Liberal League, D. C. 
920 F St, N. W. ; . 


ADRIAN, Micu., Feb, 28, 1878. 
Frenp Bennett: The followiog article was written for 
Payne's Age of Reason some time ago, as its date will show, 
but for reasons hest known to the editor has not made its 
appearance, Will you please be kiad enough to give it a 


place in THE TROTA SEEKER, so its readers may know that |- 


I stand clear of eudoraing the course the Age of Reason has 
taken, although its editor did give place in its columns to 
a little article from my pen. : 

(Written for Payne's Age of Reason.) 

FRIEND Eprror: When I became a subscriber to your 
paper, aud, through my influence, sent you the names of six 
or eight more, with their pay for six months, I did it 
thinking that you and your little paper might be helpers in 
the cause of Liberalism. In one of your firat numbers, you 
very respectfully noticed my little pamphlet, un cormon 
sense religion, and observed that it was a very good Infidel 
document. Following this, in the sixth number of your 
paper, you kindly gave place to a little article from me, de- 
fiaing Infidelity, in which your typo made one blunder. 
When referring to Websters definition of Infidel, they put 
the word superstition instead of inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. 

In the same paper that you put my article, you gave your 
readers a lengthy editorialin defense of Anthony Comstock, 
even claiming fur him that he is a Liberal, or rather a 
Spiritualist. Now, Mr. Editor, this was most too thin. 
Indeed your whole article savored of Comstockism through- 
out, as well as a few remarks you made for him in a former 
paper. ` And then in your lasi paper you came down with 
your slings at TuE Trura Sneker and its editor, all of 
which shows too plainly what manner of man you are, and 
to whose interest your paper is being run. If thia is the 
course that you have markeu out for yourself to take; to 
assist Anthony Comstock in trying to break down ‘l'HE 
TRUTA SEEKER, and to supplant it with Payne's Age of Rea- 
son, i will tell you asa friend that it will be an entire tail- 
ure, dnd that in making the effort you are only exposing 
your true character to every moral, intelligent, Liberal 
thinker that reads THE TRUTH SEEKER and the Age of Rea- 
son, Yours for justice and the right, most respectfully, 

Adrian, Mich., Feb. 10; 1878. 8. D. MOORE. 


- MINERAL Springs, ARX., February 28, 1878. 

Mnr. Eviror: To bring about measures of reform under 
the present system of political management is a very slow 
process of evolution. J prefer a quicker method, and think 
that I can indicate a practical one. 

The defect of the present system lies in voting for men 
and measures in connection. Men first, measures after- 
wards, is the plan. 

` Let honesty and ability be the only royal road to office. 

In associating men and measures we lose sight of char- 
acter. That suould bear the closest scrutiny. Another 
objection is that under the present system no party can afford 
to embrace more thanafewreforms. For illustration, look 
at the two great parties in the last election. Both afraid. 
of. the money question, and “greenback” men afraid to 
‘vote for Cooper: lest he fail and their hobbies represented 
by Hayes or ‘Lilden fail. _ r A -0 

Now, that the negro and carpet-bagism is taken out of 
politics, there is-about as much difference between democ- 
Tacy and republicanism as between tweedleded and tweedle- 


-| intend to keep them going as long as they last. 
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| dum, Both parties are afrdid to take sides on great issues. | 


At the next election thousands will cling to old parties 
for the name’s sake, to the detriment of a live party and real 
issues. Under the present system there is not a general 
vote on the merits of measures. But the advocates for 
various measures simply count noses. Then, ‘‘ the longest 
pole knocks the persimmons.” ‘That will do for men, but 
not for measures. The most popular man should have the 
office. But all reform measures of sufficient magnitude 
should be voted upon afirmatively: and negatively. Let 
our officers, Siate and national, be elected for much longer 
periods, Let our legislators represent the will of the peo- 
ple. Let them be instructed, and subject to impeachment 
by their constituents when they fail to follow instructions. 

This is my plan for getting honest men fòr office and 
bringing mauy needed reforms before the people. What 
are the objections to it; and who can offer a better one? 

O. JONES. 


Boston, Mass, March 6, 1878. 

Dear FRIEND BENNETT: I stil! regard your paper as the 
ablest and most candid and radical journal of my acquaint- 
ance. Loug may itcontinue to seek and to find the truth, 
as İt is in nature, I went thirty miles to hear Col. Ingersoll 
last night, and should have been well paid had I gone 
five times the distance. I shall stir the people up to hear 
him Friday night. Great is Bob. Assisting humanity to 
look through nature up to: nature’s go(o)d God, believing 
that we can reason only from what we know and love 
either of man below, or of the go(o)d God above, I remain 
you friend and feliow truth seeker, HoLLIS CARR. ` 


PATRON, BUTLER Co., NEB. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: We are trying, in our humble 
way, to do atl we can for the Liberal cause; and when Seth 
W. Payne sent us his advertisements we circulated them, 
and, at the same time, we talk up the Comstock business to 
everybody we see, and write about it to all our friends. 
But if Payne is going to call our brother Bennett all sorts 
of outlandish names, we can’t own him fora brother, I 
wrote, last week, a friendly letter to him, and that very 
evening got THE TRUTH SEEKER telling how he acts to- 


wards you. Of course we do not apprehend any personal |: 


danger to yourself, but we very much fear he is greatly 
injuring the Liberal cause. But sometimes what we think 
is going to be an injury works eventually for our benefit. 
Hoping success will ever wait upon goe we subscribe our- 
selves Your sincere friends, 


Ropt. and Mary B. Frcs. 


WOLCOTTYILLE, IND., March 7, 1878. 
My Dzar Mr. Benner: It. is none of my business what 
you print in your paper, but in the name of mercy give us 
arest on Teed. I never read such s jumbled up mess 
as comes from his pen in a]! my life. It is a conglomerated 
mixture of visionary vaporings. The man is certainly 
crazy. Mr..Teed has been now three months trying to 
prove that +‘ Jesus Christ is not only divine but is the Lord 
God, creator of heaven and earth,” and he has not as yet 
offered one scintilla of proof. If he had been trying to 
prove that the moonis made of green cheese, what he has 
said would have been just as applicable, and his efforts 
would have been equally successful. Mr. Teed has evo- 
luted and involuted till the infoldment of the unfoldment 
has encompassed the foct of successive incarnate deities, 
and the central function of psychical activity bas lunatized 
his ethereal substance. That’s what’s the matter with Mr. 
Teed. -Such twaddle can come only from a crazy lunatic. 

Give us a rest. Gro. F. RockWE.LL, M. D. 


`a 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 5,1878. 
Sie: I have for some time been a reader of Tam TRUTH 
SEEKER, but not until after your tilt with Comstock did I 
become a subscriber. Ladmire the quality of ‘‘stick-to- 
jt-iveness”” which appears to be personified in you, and 
when thinking of the energy and perseverance which has 
enabled you to “evolute” from the Paris nursery to the 
editorial chair ef the best and ablest Infidel paper in the 
country, one can but say, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” Jt appears to.be in order to remark on Seth 
| Wilbur Payne that his paper should have been a success, 
as its price put it within the reach of all, and, having the 
benefit of the experience of those long inthe business, was 
well advertised; but bad men will disgrace a good cause, 
and if Infidels do not come to shame through Payne, then 
all signs fail—as in dry weather. : 
Allow me, Mr. Editor, to criticise THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
Of course all your subscribers want to run your paper, and 
it iş natura] with persons of opinions to have opinions. A 
paper with the objects in view which Tak TRUTH SEEKER 
has should not only conscientiously and constantly oppose 
humbug in theology, but at all times and in all places 
where found. Many of your subscribers will place con- 
fidence in advertisements which appear in your paper, 
from faith in your pure motives. I refer to several adver- 
tisements in No. 9 which you cannot endorse, and their 
display in your columns isa ‘‘quasi” endorsement, and 
unworthy of THE TRUTH SEEKER; the words of whose 
mouth, and meditatious of whose heart, should always be 
acceptable in the sight of those sceking the truth and 
striving to do and become better, from an admiration of 
virtue—not from fear of punishment. 
. : P. C. TRUSLER. 


: PuatrsBurG, Mo., March 4, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Some weeks since I sent: 
to you for your ‘Thirty Discussions,” etc., also some 
twenty-five or thirty of the ‘Truth Seeker Tracts,” which 
came to hand in due time, and with which Iam highly 
pleased. Ihave done and am still. doing a good work, 
iving them out to my friends to read, after which I col- 
ect and, redistribute, which operation I have repeated . 
until now they are getting pretty well worn. But then I! 


Being a mechanic, without means, my avocation com- 
peiling me to remain idle during most of the winter, iam. 
not able to prosecute the work as I would like, else I would 
send fora large number of the. tracts for distribution. 
Now, I have a request to make of you. Will you be kind 
enough to ask the readers of Taz TRUTH SEEKER who may 
have Liberal tracts. and: pamphlets lying idly by, to send: 
the same to my address? I will promise. to distribute 
them judiciously. Having lived iu this place for twelve: 

ears or more, I am pretty. well acquainted, and think that . 

am ina porition to do some good in the way of spreading 
Freethought. This isa very benighted region of, country, 
as you-arẹ probably aware, but. then there are signs of.. 
improvement. The temperance (Murphy) movement made - 
something over six-hundred converts, whilst a thirty-two- 


y 


days protracted meeting held by the two branches of tbe 
Methodist Epiecopal Church failed to make a single one; 
and now the Baptists, who bave been holding forth fora 


week or more, have had po better success so far. You 
will please excuse so long a letter. Respectfully, 
; R. E. Forre. 


Rock Farts, Iowa, March 12, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: After our respects, please 
eend us your paper for one year, also a copy of the 
‘*Humphrey-Bennett Discussion,” as per advertisement, 
etc. I think it is time such documents should be circu- 
lated, as we. need their effects disseminating the elements 
of reason and shining daylight through the fogs and mists 
of superstition and ignorance, and enlightening the under- 
standing of a priest-ridden people who pay their money and 
give of their substance to enslave their minds and the 
minds of their children to the debasing doctrines and 
frightful.dogmas of modern Christianity. Speed the good 
work and welcome the day when human happiness and 
human liberty shall be the burden of pulpit eloquence, and 
in the free airand sunshine of America we shall—in the 
light of science and reason—unite as brothers and sisters 
in one Liberal league, krowing no revengeful God nor 

fearing any seven-headed ten-horned devil. 
Respectfully yours, Dr. G, Murray. 


Useful Recipes. 


To Ust Up CoLd Muat.—Prepare meat as for hash; make 
it into rolls (like a sausage) by binding it with raw eggs; tie 
each roll carefully in cabbage-leaf, and boil one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour in weak stock. 

Beer Tra.—One pound lean beef, chopped fine; put in 
clean vessel with a cover; add one pint coid water and four 
drops of muriatic acid; stand on baek of range one hour; 
‘then simmer two hours; strain and add four cloves and one 
teaspoonful salt. 


Mincn Pres.—Ove pound meat chopped fine, two quarts 
apples, one quart cider, one pint molasses, one-half pound 
brown sugar, one-quarter pound raisins, salt, and all kinda 
of apice to taste; put on the stove in a porcelain kettle, aud 
let boil slowly for half a day, 

Gen. W ASHINGTON’S BREAKFAST CaKE.—Two pounds 
flour, one quart milk, one ounce butter, one teacupful thin 
yeast, three eggs, one teaspooniul salt; warm the milk and 
butter together, and pour it Jukewarm into the four and 
add the other ingredients; mix this at night, and putina 
pan three inches deep; inthe morning bake in a quick oven 
three-quarters-of an hour. This cake was always on Gen. 
Washington’s breakfast table the last few years of his life. 

Scorca CAKE. —One pound brown sugar, one pound flour, 
one-half pound butter, two eggs, one teaspoonful cinnamon; 
roll very thin and bake. 

GRAHAM BREAD.—To a pint bowl of wheat sponge raised 
over night, add nearly a quart of warm water, half a cnpful 
molasses, salt, and stir in as much sified graham flour as 
you can witha spoon. Do not knead it, but put each loaf 
in a separate pan. When raised, bake in a quick oven. 

GRAHAM Morrins.—A penny’s worth of yeast, three 
pints warm water, salt, half a cupful molasses, and graham 
flour enough to make a thick batter; set it ina warm place 
torise; have your mvffin-pan hot, and bake in a hot oven. 

Granam Gems.—Mix your graham flour ina thick bat- 
ter with warm water; a tablespoonful of lard to about a 
quart of water; one-half a cupful of molasses with one-half 
teaspoonful of soda beaten in; stir the mixture briskly, put 
it in a hot pan, and bake in & very hot oven. : 

BUTTERMILK Morrins.—One quart buttermilk, two eggs, 
butter the size of an egg, two flat spoonfuls soda mixed in 
a little water, or one spoonful. salaratugs, two teaspoonfuls 
salt, flour to make a thick batter. Bake in rings in a quick 
oven, ; 

SAUCE A LA TARTAN FOR Fisu.—Iwo yolks of egg’ 
thoroughly beaten, one-half bottle oil added very slowly 
and thoroughly; one-half lemon juice added drop by drop; 
one-half dozen gherkins, with one dozen capers, chopped 
very fme, and put through a seive, and added slowly; put 
in a cold place until served. 

APAQUINIMIES.— Yolks of two eggs, one pint flour, one- 


‘half pint milk, two teaspoonfuls butter, a little salt; roll 


very thin like wafers, and bake. 

To Wass Cnamors Sxins.—Wash in cold water with 
plenty of soap, and rinse well in clear, cold water; thus 
treated the skins will never be hard, but soft and pliable, 

REMEDY FOR Opgsrty.— Fucus Vesiculoaus, a marine plant 
commonly known as ‘‘ bladder wrack,” a kind of sea-weed, 


has been found to be an effectual remedy in the treament of 


morbid corpulence, without suffering or disturbance of the 
general health. A fluid extract of this article has been pre- 
pared, and can be obtained from the druggists. The usual 
strength of one grain to the minim is followed, and the dose 
for au adult is one-half to two teaspoonfuls, taken before 
each meal, e 

Roman Sour.—T welve potatoes sliced and soaked in cold 
water one hour; boilin one quart water till tender; strain 
or mash-well; add one pint milk, and let it scald with one 
onion, butter, pepper, and salt, and one bay leaf; chop 
parsley fine, and throw in just before serving. 


West Inptan Brack Bean Soup.—Take one quart of 
Plack beans, and let them simmer in three quarts cold 
water till they.crack and begin to grow soft, then add one- 
half pound Jean salt pork, onion, pepper, and salt, and let 
it boil down. to the thickness one likes thin soup. About 
fifteen minutes before taking from the fire, putin two bay 
leaves, pinch of thyme (aot powdered thyme), aud four 
whole cloves. Then strain through a colander; add juice 
of one-half a large lemon, and slice the otherhalf; if smal), 
juice of one and slice another; also, slice up a hard-boiled 
egg, and serve at once, i 
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Articles of Christian Faith. 


BY GEORGE A, BROWN. 
I belong toan orthodox church, 
And believe in the Christians’ hell, 
Where siunere are taken. and stewed and fried, 
As soon as convenient, when they have dled, 
And where they must always dwell. 


I believe in the good old Bible, 
Which says that all shall be cursed 

Unless they believe in a first-class devil, 

And own that their motives have aii been evil, 
To their last acts from their first, 


I believe, no matter how honest 
And upright a person may be, 
If they doubt ons word of the orthodox eread— 
About bloody atonements, their nature and 
need, 
Or about one man. being three— ` 


That ailsuch persons are doomed to hell. 
To writhe and moan there forever; 
But the meanest snbak-thtef, when about to be 
hung, $ i 
May deny his foul deeds, with hts vile, lying 
tongue, 
And the bonds of justica may sever. 


It is tough. but then I believe it, 
That wy little babe, who died 
So young it could lisp not asingle word, 
Nor know what is meant by Jesus or Lord, 
Now floats in hell’s sulphurous tide, ~ 


And when I getup into heaven, 
T’ll ait in my easy chair, 
And rock and sing, and look down into hell, 
And laugh in my sleeve, I shall feel so well 
To see it frying there. 


a 


Bob Ingersoll. 


Oh, Bob Ingorsoll has come out of the West! 
In all the wide border his tongue is the best; 

So sharp and sarcastic, audacious and droll, 
There’s no such a talker as Bob Ingersoll! 


He cares not for heaven, and stops not for hell; 
He swims the Styx river in spite of its smeli, 
Pats Cerberus’s head, dives old Pluto his hand, 
And lights his cigar in the underground land. 


You wouldn't believe that so heavy a weight 

So lightiy could £ cale the high question of fate; 

Or a person so beefy and gross could have 
skill 

To tackle the subject of human free will. 


But Bob is the chap for it all; who but he? 

As lightly as birds fiit aboutin a tree. 

He jumps from defending the national Frand., 

To sneering at Christians and flouting their 
God. 


With an audible snap of his finger and thumb, 
He disposes at once of the kingdom to come. 
And beliefs in which millions so hopefully rest 
Are twirled in the air on the point of a jest. 


It is easy enough for the lovers of sin to 

Believe in no heaven they cannot get Into; 

And natural, too, for the wicked to doubt of 

A hell which they fear that they cannot keep 
out of, 


But honest mankind, who desire to do right, 

Had much better keep the:old landmarks in 
sight; 

And it always is safe to distrust and to fear 

The logic that’s made up of froth and a sneer. 


89 Bob Ingersoll should go back tothe West, 
Far out on the prairies, and pulldown bir vest. 
And let him take with him his cheating friend 
Hayes, 
And in silence and shame let them both mend 
their Ways. 
e —New Haven Evening Register. 


+ 


“Bob Ingersoll.” 
A REPLY. 

Yes: Bob Ingersoll has come out from the 
West; i 

Ho has" wiped off his chin” and" puiled down 
hig vest;” 

And he gives the old myths such an airing and 
seathing, 

That the dogs of theology are all madly raving! 


he whole creedal system of orthodox broth, 

This giaut pas lashed into fury and froth; 

He has, we are toid, made it quite plain and 
elear, ` 

‘'here’s no heaven to seek for and no hell to 
fear, 


Except what we make for ourselves, hore on 
earth, 

Where our hells and our heavens alone have 
their birth; 

‘hese hells and these heavens no one has a 

- doubt of, 

And the hells none by saintship can ever keep 

out of. . 


About which, at present, there is such a clatter, 
Methinks we can plainly see what is the matter; 
He, the old superstitions, in hemlock is paek- 


ing,. 
And sending them back, through their own 
hells, a cracking, 


By logical reasoning, be brings to a level 

The gods and the ghosts, the witches and 
devil; 

With good, sturdy blows, has he (wondrous to 
tell) 

The bottom knocked out of the bottomless 
hell— 

Tho bottomless pit, which our fathers paved 
over 

With poor baby skulls, for long ages or more. 

In speaking of skulls, let us here notice give. 

Bob Ingersoli’s coming as true as you live, 


To speak in New Haven the 4th of March next, 

And taken. has he, only “skulls” foratext! 

This wierd kind of pavement, so long known 
to fame, 

Its quality, uses, po doubt he'll explain. 


Oar sage, City Fathers will, perhaps, make 
the best of 


The hint that he offers, or makes but a jest of; 


Why not utilize “skulls”? on our streets, just 
as well, 

As to transport them hence for an orthodox 

s hell? 


Bob Ingersoll, don’t you go out to the West; 

Your head is quite level—allright is your vest; 

But come to New England, the home of the 
witches, i 

And give superstition still more telling 
switches, 


Wa know that the bigots, with no potent cause, 

Have wished put in force old Colonial laws; 

For offense No, 1, this specific they’va rung: 

With hot, blazing poker,to bore through your 
tonguel 


For offense No, 2, on your forehead to brand 
o B,” $ 

Theinitial to mean "blasphemer” you see. 

For offense No.3, they wouldstop off your wind 

Moat likely by hanging, the orthodox kind. 


But never you mind, Bob, this fuming and 
frothing; 

Their hell is demolished. s0 creeds go 
nothing; i 

They cannot, by reason, your arguments mest, 

So with “Infidel,” ” heretic,” your sound logic 
greet. 


for 


Our good Constitution, deny it, who can, 

Free speech guarantees to every fres man; 

Then, ir bold, manly tones, let your thunder 
notes swell, ` 

Giveus " Goas,” “Ghosts” and “ Skulls,” and, 
particular,” Hell!” A 

L. F. JOHNSON. 

New- Haven, Feb. 22, 1878. 


Col. Ingersoll. 

HIS VIEWS ON THE WIDOW VAN COTT. 

Yesterday afternoon a reporter of Zhe 
Express incidentally dropped in upon Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, at the Mansion House, 
and improved the opportunity of interview- 
ing him on one or two subjects of general 
interest. The conversation was to this ef- 
fect: # 

“I see, Colonel, that, in an interview 
published this morning, Mrs, Van Cott calls 
you ‘a poor barking dog!’ Do you know 
her personally ?” f 

“I have never met nor seeu her.” 

“Do you know the reason she applied the 
epithet?”. i ome 

“I suppose it to be the natural result of 
what is called vital piety; that is to say, 
universal love breeds individual hatred.” 

“Do you intend making any reply to 
what she says?” i 

“Ihave written her a note, of which this 
is a copy:” 

BurraLo, Feb, 24, 1878. 


Mus, Yan Cort, My Dear Madam: Were you 
constrained by the love of Christ to call a man 
who has never injured you "a poor barking 
dog”? Did you make this romark as a Chris- 
tian orasalady? Did you say these words to 
iliustrate in some faint degree the refining 
influence upon woman of the religion -you 
preach? 

What would you think of me if I should re- 
tort, using your language, changing only the 
sex of the last word? 

I have the honor to remain, yours truly. 

R. G, INGEB5SOLL, 


“What do you think of the religious 
methods applied by Mrs. Van Cott?’ 

“ When applied to me personally, I don’t 
like them.” 

“ Well, what do you think of the religious 
revival system generally?” 

‘The fire that has to be blown all the 
time is a poor thing to get warm by. Ire- 
gard these revivals as essentially barbaric. 
I think they do no good, but much harm; 
they make innocent people think they are 
guilty, and very mean people think that 
they are good.” 

“ What is your opinion concerning women 
as conductors of these revivals?” 

The Colonel rose to his feet. ‘‘I suppose 
those engaged in them think they are doing 
good, They are probably honest. I think, 
however, that neither men nor women 
should be engaged in frightening people 
into heaven. That is all I wish to say on 
the subject, as I do not think it worth talk- 
ing about.” 

Pretty WELL Sarp.—A hard-shelled or- 
thodox clergyman down at Lake City deliv- 
ered a “ Thanksgivingsermon” there which 
was published in one of the city papers. He 


made’out that man isa poor, miserable rep-. 


robate ; that there is nothing on the earth 
which he can rightfully call his own, and 
that he hardly deserves his board and clothes. 
Especially did he belittle the farmers by 
winding up his reference to them as follows: 


“We find that the case now stands in 
this way : Man has plowed God’s ground 
with God’s team, and castin God’s wheat; 
has thrust in God’s sickle, and here is the 
result. Now what, proportion of it belongs 
tohim, (man)? How much more than the 
chaff can he lay claim to by virtue of what 
he has done to produce it ?” 


To this pious balderdash, a Lake City sub- 


scriber of ours published a pithy reply in 
the Leader, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing : 


t Now, in order to test this question and 
determine man's portion of the crop, let us, 
& moment, suppose that man stands one side 
and lets God raise his own seed wheat, rear 
and break his own team and harness it, make 
his own plow’out of his own wood and iron, 
break his own prairie, cast in his own seed 
wheat, thrust in his own sickle, and run his 
own threshing-machine, and see what kind of 
a crop he will raise. Only a little while ago 
this was just the condition of things in this 
wheat producing State of Minnesota, in 
which, this year, are forty million bushels, 
Man stood aloof and God farmed it alone, 
except a few red skins, and they did not plow 
for him. And what was the result? Why, 
he did not raise wheat enough in the whole 
territory to feed his own wild pigeons with. 
If there were any here they had to go, every 
day, tosome part of the earth cultivated by 
man to get their rations, and steal it at that. 
What did he raise? Why, fora crop, poor 
prairie grass ; and for stock, fat gophers ; 
perhaps a few other things, but these were 
the staples.”— Eg. 


. BENJAMIN GRIFFIN, Lawrence, Mass.. writes: 
Nothing pleases me better than to send youa 
subscription for THE TRUTH SEEKER, You will 
please find list of names (fifteen) to be added 
to your list. which makes fifty-flva subseribers 
I have sent you within twenty-two montls and 
since I first subscribed to your valuable paver. 
I can’t now do without it, andal can’t help 
doing what F can forits success. I have handed 
around those papers you sent meto friends to 
read, and some I mailed to friends, hoping that 
some of them would subscribe. I wish every 
TRUTE SEEKER reader Would, after reading his 
paper, hand it to others to read till they are all 
worn out, for the next two months. One man 
says he sends his to England every week. I 
am glad we are going to have another discus- 
sion. We think how you drove Humphrey to 
the wall. Ihope you will be able to sell thou- 
sands of that discussion as an eye-opener for 
Freethought. I wish I was able to buy a dozen 
copies to hand around. I hope all TRUTH 
SEEKER readers Will feel it their duty to see how 
many subscribers they can send you to read the 
other discussion, which will no doubt be very 
interesting. Ihope Ï shall be ableto send twice 
this number of names next time. You wrote 
me some time ago that Lawrence leads your 
list. I hope we shall be able to keep it so, 
Lawrence, like every otl.er place, is full of su- 
perstition and ignorance, and THE TRUTH 
SEEZER is just the right kind of a doctor for it. 
Some of them are rather shy ahout taking the 
medicine at first. They want a good deal of 
coaxing to read it at first, but they are con- 
vinced it tells the truth. 


A. R. LILLY, Pictou, Nova Scotia, writes: I 
received “The Truth Seeker Collection” and 


fee] giad when I think that you have made an 
effortto assist Infidels to organize; for with- 
out organization we will fail to advance the 
principles we advocate and love. When Lib- 
eral societies are permanently organized, we 
will be able to dispense with ministers and 
priests to commit the bodies ‘of our loved ones 
to their last resting-place. Wewill also finda 
pleasure in gathering around our own fireside 
to name the little ones that have been intrusted 
to our keeping, and when our brows will be 
wrinkled with age, we will be able to look back 
with satisfaction and rejoice when we see our 
children just as honorabie and faithful to their 
country, kindred and friends as if they were 
broughtto the Christian's altar to be sprinkled 
by a white-robed priest in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. The “Truth 
Seeker Collection” containssufcient informa- 
tion to assist those who are willing to give 
those societies a solid foundation; they will 
find it an indispensable companion under all 
the changing circumstances of life. If lovers 
wish to enter the sacred pale of wedloek, par- 
ents name their infants, or Infidels bury their 
own dead, they will find in the “Collection” 
ceremonies and songs that will give expression 
to those joys and sorrows; but before we can 
fully realize the pleasures that flow from sec- 
ular teaching, we must organize, for not until 
then can we encourage each other, as our mis- 
sion on earth is one of love. Apples of goldin 
pictures of silver are only dross compared with 
the good Samaritan that shelters the poor from 
the biting frosts of winter. If our brother is 
sad, we must console him; if laid ona bed of 
affliction. we must soothe his pains. If a 
brother is weary from traveling ina friendless 
land, we must point him to an open door where 
he will And food, rest and employment; and it 
is only those who have for their motto, “The 
world is my country, to do good my religion,” 
that will preclaim liberty to the captive, for 
they substitute the love of man for the love of 


God, the advancement of civilization instead 
of home and foreign missions, and the spread 
of sound secular education instead of super- 
stition and priesteraft. Gur duty is to be faith- 
fulto each other and as firm as the everlasting 
hills, and if we are consistent, and our lives 
correspond with the teachings of true secu- 
lariam, our life, like the evening star, will fade 
away beforethe morning light, and all will be 
peace. 


A-Wrpow lady. 37 years of age, medium 
height, good disposition. of sanguine temper- 
ament, deep experience, and broadsympathies, 
would like to make the acquaintance of a 
middle-aged gentleman (dark complexion pre- 
ferred), whois possessed of sense and culture, 
and able to provide a comfortable home—one 
understanding the laws of the higher mono- 
gamic marriage, willing and able to live 
them. Communications strictly confldential: 
but to segure attention gentlemen will please 
onclose return postage. 

` Mrs. M. C. ELLSWORTH, 
atio . Box 144, Worcester, Mags, 


JUST OUT! l 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 


AND 


Popish Nunneries. 


BY Wu. HOGAN, 
Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. 
interesting work, 
Oloth, 76 cents, 


20 } ő A Mth 
2 pagre, Paper, 60 cents. 
M. BENNETT. 


141 Righth st, Now York. 


TO THE AMERICAN PATRONS OF 
CHOICE LITERATURE. 


Wa have made arrangements with Megers, 
CHAPMAN & HALL. London. England, for the 
rightto publish an American Edition of 


The Fortnightly Review, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now publishing this celebrated 
Monthly Magazine from aspecial duplicate set 
of stereotype plates, which are forwarded from 
England so promptly as to enable us to pro- 
duce each mouth, not only an exact fac simile 
ofthis able Review, but to publish it almost at 
the same time the original iş in England. 
It is in every respect equal to the London 
issue, at about half the original price. This 
effort will place in the hands of American 
readers the freshest utterances of leading 
thinkers on live issues with a promptitude 
unequaled, The comments ofalarge number 
of toe best European thinkers on Science, 
Philosophy, Literature, Politica, and Miscei- 
laneous Matters of genera! interest, cannot 
fail to be appreciated and encouraged by 
thoughtful American readers, 

The following are n few of the contributors: 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Goldwin 
Smith, Right Hon. Lyon Playtair. Right Hon, 
W. E. Gladstone, Lionel A. Tallemache. M. B. 
Grant Duff. M. P., Hon. Robert Lowe, Leslie 
Stephen, John Morley (the editor), G, H. 
Lewes, Alfred R. Wallace, Frederick Harrison, 
Prof, Tyndall, Prof. Huxiey, Prof. Darwin, 
Prof. Clifford (author of supernatural relig- 
ion), Sir John Lubbock, Anthony Trollope, T. 
Adolphus Trollope, Sir H. 8, Maine, Sir David 
Wedderburn, and numerous others. 

Published every month. 
Rose-Belford Publishing Co., 
60 York St., Toronto, Ont, 
Subscription Price, $5.00 per year. 
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NICOTIANA ANTIDOTUM., 
THE 


Great Magnetic Remedy. 


DO YOU SMOKE? 
DO You CHEW? 
DO YOU USE TOBACCO 
IN ANY FORM? 


If you have formed either ofthese habits, you 
have many times resolved to break from their 
slavery, and the vain attempt has shown you 
what iron masters control your will, The 
untold millions wasted in the production and 
manufacture of tobacco is insignificant in 
comparison to the waste of health and life b 
its use. Ifthe character and resulis of the habit 
were known at the beginning, in few cases would 
the appetite. be formed. Once formed, the victim 
is unable to break away, and an appeal to the 
Will, in most cases is ineffective, Guided by the 
unerring principles of science. a profound 
study of the organic aud mental ¢hanges pro- 
duced by the habit, and of the compensating 
remedies Nature hus prepared in the vegetable 
kingdom, has enabled us to prepare an anti- 
dote for the poisoned condition of the system, 
which necessitates the use of tobacco. 

The habitual use of Tobace is the cause of 
inconceivable disease, pain, and misery, and 
is the gateway to strong drink, the highway to 
crime, It enslaves, and although exhilarat- 
ing for atime, results in lasaitude, weakness, 
want of energy. dyspensia, heart-disease, 
apoplexy, and nervous prostration. It changes 
the entire constitution of the physieal body, 
and thereby is impressed on the mind, Itat. 
first acts as a poison, the system attempts to 
throw itoff, but constant use overcomes this 
repulsion, | ; 

It is the object of this remedy to supply, for 
thatime, the place of tobacco, stimulating the 
processes of elimination and recuperation 
until the system is again in a natural and 
healthy condition, when the desire formed will 
be no longer felt—in other words.the habit 


cured, 

Ifthe printed directions accompanying each 
package ure followed we warrant the REMEDY 
to cure the mostobstinate cases, if it does not, 
the money will be refunded. 

Price, $2.00 per box, Liberal discount to 
Prugeiste and agents buying by the Dozen or 
roge. 

Remittances may be made by Money Order, 
Draft, or Registered letter at our risk. 

Address 
J. A. HEINSOHN & CO.. Manufacturers. 

93 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


HZR OF THE CONFLIOT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE, Truly one of 
the most valuable works that have appeare 
within the last ten years. By Pror, DRAPER. 
Prica, $1.78. A 


RO AND CON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 
ION; or an angwer to the question, Have we 
a Supernaturally-Reveaied, Divinely-Inspiroe 
and Miraculously-Attested Religion in the 
World? By E, E. GUILD, ex-Universalist oler- 
gyman, Papar, 20 eente: cloth. 50 ceuta. 


The Career of Religious Ideas; 


THEIR ULTIMATE, 


The Religion of Science. 
IBY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
World—the subjects treated as follows: Chap. 
I,—Introductory; Chap. II.—What is Religion? 
Ohap. ITI. —Fetishism; Chap. [Y.—Polvtheism ; 
Chap. V.—Monotheism; Ohap. VI.—Value of 
Knelént Bibles; Ohap. 


VIi.~-Man’s Moral 
Progress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
Growth; Chap. VIIT.—Theotogical Problems: 
Onap. [X.—Man’s Fall; Chap. X.—Free Will, 
Necessity, Responsibility; Chap. XI.—Dnttes 
and Obligations of Man to God; Chap. XII— 
The Ultimate of Religious Ideas. 

Price, in paper, 60 centa; in cloth, %6 cents. 


3 M. B TT, 
Postage prepaid D 141 Eighth St. N. Y, 
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GHOSTS! GHOSTS!! GHOSTS!! 


Send five centa for Cox. INGERSOLLE’S lecture 
on Ghosts,” a8 delivered at Albany, N. Y. 
Jan, 14,1878, Just out, flashing with wit and 
genius. Itis crammed with logic, arguments, 
are asms and facts. Itis beautiful, itis grand, 
and more,it is true, Only five cents. With a 
photograph of its eloquent author for fifteen 
gents. With cabinet size of the same, thirty 
cents. = 
“Ghosts and other Lectures.” A new work 
by Col. Togersoll, goon to be issued, Send me 
stamp. and as soon us the book is out, will 
send you deseriptive circular and price there- 
of. Sand three-rent stamp for Catalogue of 
Books, Tracts, Photographs, ete.; also. olub 
rates for Liberal and gefentific newspapers 
and periodicals. Address, CO. WALKER, 

6t Lock Box B. Florence, Iowa. 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE “ HOLY GROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Christ and Yieegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy Sea in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten. A friend styles it "rieb, rare and racy.” 
273 pp., 12m0. Bent by mall at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 75 cents in cloth. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St., N. Y, 


POSITIVELY 
$50 WOHTH OF INFORMATION 


in form of a nice book of over 100 pages, well 
illustrated, sent post-paid, for $1.00 


BY A PRACTICAL CLOSE OBSERVER. 


How to keep the hens and hen-roosts free trom 
lice. How to feed to get an abundance of eggs. 
ven in mid-winter. How to manage setting 
ens, chickens, etc., and how to preserve eggs 
a great length of time. Best breeds of hens. 
ete. Enclose $1.00 with order. 
E. D. BLAKEMAN, Circleville, Ohio. 


(Mr. Blakeman is a school-boy friend of ours. 
We know him well; he is entirely reliable, and 
the information he has to impart upon the 
poultry subject is valuable.—Ep, T. 8.) ort 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE. 
SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

BY EDWARD D. LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CUR- 
RENCY. 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D. DRURY. 


The question to be met and settled now is, 
Shall money continue to rule and curse man- 
kind. or shall it be made to gerve and bless? 


Price 26¢. For sale at this office. 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Namber of the “HOLY OROSA 
SERIES,” is trom the abridged London edi- 
tion ofthe same work, which created go much 
excitement in England, The original volume 
was issued by the ” High Church” authorities 
cae Sano o Pera ed ic tke gontasslonal, 

as designed to be introduced into 
English Church, Prica 25 cents. sas 
D l Wighth Se N 
g t.. New York, 
„AT Tho other twenty-five numbers of the 

Huly Oross Sertas” are baing brought out 2s 

rapldly as unaaibla, i : 


Positive Thinker, 


SCIENCE HALL, 
AOA MUN 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and 
the Religion of Humanity. 


One Year, $1.50; Six Months, 75 canta; Three 
Months, 40 cents; flve to ove post-office, $5.00; 
ten and one to gettar-up of Club, $12.00, Isauad 
weekly after the first three numbers. Sub- 
acribers will be entitled to the full number, 
Sand flve eanta far anpv and ciraular. 4'8 


THE MYSTERY UNVEILED. 


' The miraculous conception and birth of 

Jesus Onrist exposed and explained, A book 

‘for thinking men. Price. post-paid, 35 cents 
Addresa BENTON BEMENT, 

4t8 St. Johns, Mich. — 


Bend 26 canis to Da. ANDREW Sronz, Troy, N. 
¥., and obtain a large, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1,25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 


for personal manipulations, explanatory of, 


the sublime science of healing without medi- 
eine. i 1y6 
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ASTROLOGY. | 
“1 Pror. Lister. Astrologer, 605 W. 28d. st., Now 
York. H yoars practice, a7 In Boston. Oan: be 
consulted by latter. Send for Circular. Address. 
letters 505 West 234 st, Now York Oliy. 


Í PREMIUM GIFT. 


THE TRUTH SEEVER COLLECTION? 


THE MAGNETIC TRE ATMENT. | FORMS, HYMNS, AND- RECITATIONS. 
Forms for organizing Rosletisg, Forms for Con- 
stitutions and ; rel SaFvices, 
Marriage Services, Naming of E t; OW- 
ary Notices, E itaphg 
800 Liberal and. Spirita 
and selected; for P 
Social Gatherings, ete. 


rising many of the finest poetical ganz in the 
nzuace. 
low price of 75 cants inaloth. The-pride-is 


low, so that every family oan havea‘ A 
hi > DM, Beane, 
oe milt ayoit “1 Bighta. 8h jaw 3 ork. 


mee policing and. sured. or money gotundsd: is 
o Rame ingredionis pul up in powders to = A 
sentby mail. Sample bottle, circular, and 26t5 Even fria 


Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE®THOUGHTFUL.. 
THE ANONYMOUS HYPOTHESIS OF CREATION. Extra flexible cloth, 12mio, abont 60 pp. 


Postpaid, 50 cents. 

THE SAFEST CREED, and Twelve other Recent Discourses of Reason. By O. B. FROTHING- 
„BAM. Cloth, beveled, black side stamp, 12mo, 238 pp. Postpaid, $1.50. 
‘To cherish no illusion” might be the text of every one of them. There is everywhere & 

resolute attempt to adjust thought and lifeto what is really known, to accept the facts and then see 

what sustenance can be extracted from them.—[Liberal Christian. 


THE CULTIVATION OF ART, And its Relations to Religions Puritanism and Money-Getting. 
By A, R. COOPER, 12mo, postpaid, fancy paper, 50 cents ; flexible cloth, 75 cents. 
Jt iE not religion, bat religion’s parody, theology, which arrays itself in opposition to that 
bial aud manifold expression of human impulse and power to which we give the name of art. 
—{Extrac 


THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. Ged the Image of Man. Man’s Dependence upon Nature the 
Last and Only Source of Religion. By L. FEUERBACH, author of “ Essence of Christianity.” 
Cloth, 12mo." Postpaid, 75 cents. 

The purpose of my writing is to make men snehtopologians instead of theologians ; man- 
lovers Instead of God-lovers; students of this world instead of candidates for the next; self- 
reliant citizens of the earth instead of subservient and wily ministers of a celestial and terrestrial 
monarchy.—[(Feuerbach. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD. A Simple Account of Man in Early Times. By ED- 
WARD CLopD, F. R. A. S, 12mo. Postpaid, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
Information not popularly accessible elsewhere as to the life of Primitive Man and its re- 
lation to our own.—{E. B. TYLOR, F, R. A. S. 


SOUL PROBLEMS. With Papers on the Theological Amendment and the State Personality Idea. 
By Josernk E. Peck, 12mọ. Postpaid, paper, 50 centa. 

The author is a materialist. He holds that matter is the only entity, that conscious personal im- 
mortality is impossible, that that which is born must dice—that which is formed must be dissolved. 
He is mild in his plea, has no epithets for the believers, and presses his cause only by argument. 
POSITIVIST PRIMER. Conversations on the Religion of Humanity. Dedicated to the only 

Supreme Being man can ever know—the Great, but Imperfect, God, Humanity, in whose 
image all other Gods were made, for whose service all other Gods exist, and to whom all the 
Children of Men owe Labor, Love and Worship. Cloth, 12mo, postpaid, 75 cents. 


RELIGIOUS POSITIVISM. A Brief Exposition of the System of Worship, of Faith, and of 
Life, Propounded by Auguste Comte. “Love our Principle, Order our Basis, Progress 
our End.” By H. Enger. Paper, 12mo, postpaid, 50 cents. : 

SCRIPTURE SPECULATIONS. With an Introduction on the Creation, Stars, Earth, Primitive ` 
Man, Judaism, ete. By Hatsex R, Srevens, Extra cloth, 12mo, 419 pp. Postpaid; $2. 

He approaches his subject with ail reverence, with a mind well stored with the facts of 
modern speculation and discovery, and in a modest and independent spirit. He writes with 
great candor aud freedom, and makes it his honest endeavor to remove all stumbling blocks out 
of the beaten path.—(Chicage Inter-Ocean. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY as a Philosopher and Reformer, By CHARLES SoTHERAN. In- 
cluding an Original Sonnet by C. W. FREDERICKSON, Portrait of Shelly and View of 
his Tomb. 60 Pp. Postpaid, octavo, paper, $1 ; cloth, $1.25. ‘ 

This is a paper read by its author before the New York liberal Club, It is designed to take a 
philosophical view of Sheliey’s works, and present in regularly scientific form the philosophy 
which the poet taught, it may be almost unconsciously to himeelf.—[St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE, [Sociological Series, No. 1.) Parr I. 

Introduction to Fourier’s Theory of Social Organization. By ALBERT BRISBANE. Parr I. 
Social Destinies. By CHARLES FOURIER. 8yo, cloth, 272 pp. Postpaid, $1. 

The first of & series of Boe cleo works in which Fourier is taken up as the great Pioneer in 
the science. It contains hoth Mr. Brisbane's Introđuction and Fourier’s own Prospectus or ont- 
line sketch of his whole doctrine. 
THEORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. [Soctological Series, No.2.) By Cranes FOURIER. 

With an Introduction, by ALBERT BRISBANE. Cloth, 12mo, 612 pp. Postpaid, $1.60. 

This contains Fourier’s Theory of Social Unity, and comprises essays npon the Social Destiny 
of Man, and a large variety of Sociological subjects. Mr. Brisbane claims that Fourier’s theory 
ia radically misunderstood by the general public, and that no true test of it has ever yet been made 
in practice. This and the preceding volume will do much toward furnishing a knowledge of the 
man and his teachings. 

ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. By L. FEUERBACH. Translated by Grorae Exior. Clo, gold 
side and back, 12mo, 340 pp. Postpaid, $3 

THE HARMONY AND MEANING OF THE NEW GOSPELS OF SCIENCE, being a resume 
of the Religion of Science and Humanity; to which is prefixed a complete positive classifi- 
cation of the Sciences ; and to which is added the text and a litoral linear translation of tha 
most important parts of Goethe’s Religious Poetry. By T. B. WAKEMAN. Extra cloth, oc- 
tavo, about 250 pp, Post-paid, $1.50. =~ @ 

New and important Constructive Work. 5 : 
PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRITUALISM, and the Pathology and Treatment of Mediomania, By 

F. R, Marvin, M. D., Professor of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence in 
the New York Free Medica! College for Women. Cloth. Postpaid, 15 cents. 

There is no way of getting rid of Infidelity till some way is devieed of abolishing the doctors. 
And here is another point: he says the special indulgence in religious excrcises undermine the 
fabric of morality. 


6 ee OTE 
` CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, IMPORTER AND PRINTER, 

139 EIGHTH ST. (Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue), NEW YORK. 


The Grandest Biblicai Engraving of the Age. 
® Have You Received Your Premium Gift Entitled ~ 


00'S CHOSEN? 


A $7.50 ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 
GIVEN AWAY! 


AS A SPECIAL PREMIUM. 


The subject of this Engraving is taken from St. Matthew, chapter Ist., verses 23, 4 and 25, 
and illustrates the Old and New Christian World, the Marriage of Joseph 
and Hary, the Temple of God, the City of Jerusalem, the Beginning of the 
New Christian Era, etc., etc., comprising in all one of the most wonderful, 
striking, and authentic Biblical Engravings of the Age, and a MASTER- 
PIECE OF ART. : 


OVER THIRTY-THREE FIGURES ARE REPRESENTED, 


Its Size ig over Three Feet Long by Two Fest Wide 
BEF Send for this Beautiful Premium Gift at once. 


CUT THIS CERTIFICATE OUT, IT IS WORTH $7.50 TO YOU. 
On receipt of this Subscribers’ Certificate, together with 19 cents in currenty or postage 
ta pay postage, packing and moutling charges we wit) seed the 87.50 Steel Engraving, & fee 
by 2 feet wide, cntitlad, ` 


“*“GoD’sS CHOSEN,” 


Frec bymail, postpaid. Send for Engraving at ouce, stating oame in full, Post-Office addrets, county, and 
See a popad Soruseall orders to” AMERICAN ART UNION, 180 Eim St, Cincinnati 0. 


“LIID KWAINTHA 


W& Arrangements have been made with the American Art Union, 180 Elm St.. Cincin- 
nati, 0.;}0.supply this $7.50 Steel. Engraving, 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, FREE- . 6 


A The Grandest Biblical Engraving of the Age: 
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SEEDS. 


Best and Cheapest in America, or 
Money Refunded. 

Buy direct from Grower, postage or express 
paid, and get fresh, true. and rellable seeds, I 
can and shall beat any firm in America in 

uality and low prices. Beautiful illustrated 
Seed Catalogues and Garden Guide free. 

Address E. H. SHUMWAY, 
1015 -` Seed Grower. Bookford. I. 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
Omronic and BEXUAL Diseases, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of ` 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
has patients in every State of the Union and 
in the British Provinces, Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder, 
frowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Neuraloic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Bisod Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases_of the Eve or Har, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows. whose 
charges are extremely low, 80 that those in 
most humble circumstances in lifo ean avail 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doo- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION forthe permanent cure of SPER- 
MATOBRHG@A and IMPOTENCY, as the result of 
sel{f-abuse in youth and sexual excesses jn ma- 
ture years, and other causes, producing seme 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Vim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion lo Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers. eto., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fallowa bas prescribed bis EXTERNAL EEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases Without a failure to cure in 
a single case, and some of them were ina ter- 
ribly shattered condition: had been in the In- 
sane Asylums, many had Failing Sickness—Fits; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey, 
where Dr. R. P. Fallows is pormanently located, 
and obtain his Private and other Crroviars, 
with cures sworN To, which is irrefutable tosti- 
mony to the Doator’s unprecedented success In 
treating alltbe diseases here named. TERMA 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASE8s, WRITE YOUR 
ADDEEBS PLAINLY, 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE, His first and most import- 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 18 cts. 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVI.. in- 
clusive. Written in the "times that tried men's 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12m0. 
Full, clear type. Paper. 60 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
eer in the world. On fuil. bold type. izmo. 
aper, § cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper. 25 centa; cloth, 50 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THK PROPHECIES. Full, bold type. 
12mo. Paper, 40 cents; cloth. 75 cents, 


PAINE'S POLITIOAL WORKS. Complete in 

2a gt Ha eS cee 

in Benge,” Y p = 

bers), and “The Rights of Man.” with a fina 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.50. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 1amo. Composed of the “Age of Re 


the Bishop of Llandaff,” “Letter to Mr, Ers- 
kine,” 


on Dreams,” " Of the Religion of Deism,” ote.. 
eto., with a life and fine steal portrait of Paine. 
Cioth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS, Oom- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
Javer sold, Containing a Life of Paine. his Po- 

LITIOAL WRITINGS —" Oommon Sense,” “The 
@risis,” "Rights of Man”—his THROLOGIOAL 
Warrrnas—"‘Age of Roason.” ” Examination of 
the Prophecies.” Reply to the Bishop of Lian- 
d ff,” * Lerter to Mr. Erskine » An Essay on 
Derms,” ” Letter to Camille Jordan,” "Of the 
Religion of Deism "—all in one large volume, 
@ vwn-octavo, of THE TRUTH BESEER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steal portrait ot Paine. Oloth, $3,00; 
solored leather, red Jurnished edges. $4.00; mo- 
rocco. gilt edges, $4.50, 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oslvin 
d Blanchard, 12m0. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of pains. aper, 40 canta; cloth, 
. y 
hea mone. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth st.. New York. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A vory neat and entertaining volume. giving. 
beautiful descriptions of life. occupations, 
| etc.. in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
‘| spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
uméhip of Mra. Francis H. McDougal and Mra, 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 


-paid by mall. 
Price $1.50, poat pal dbr SENNETT 
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Che Truth Seeker, 


March) 16, 1878. 


Gems of Though, 


Odds and Gnag, 


[oe 


Human nature, like trout, is. ‘apt to take its 
oolor fromthe stream it swlms in.—Jenkins, 


A SINGLE word may disquiet an entire family 
for a whole day. Que surly glance casts a 
gloom over the household, while aamile, like 
a gleam of sunshine, may light up the darkest 
and weariest hours. 


Tee goodness whieh struggles and battles 
and goes down deep and soars bigh is the stuft 
of which heroism is made, by which the world 
is salted and kept pure. Itis the seed which 
bears fruit in martyrs and makes men nobler 
than their nature—and demi-gods and the 
prophets of a better time, 


Lessons of wisdom have never such power 
as when they are wrought in the heart through 
the groundwork of a story which engages the 
passions. Isitthat we arelikeiron and must 
first be heated before we can be wrought upon? 
Or is the heart so in love with deceit that where 

«a true report will not reach it we must cheat it 
with a fable in orderto come at the truth? 


Wirgout depth of thought or earnestness of 
feeling or strength of purpose, living an unreal 
life, sacrificing substance to show, substituting 
the superstitious for the natural, mistaking a 
crowd for society, finding lts chief pleasure in 
ridicule, and exhausting its Ingenuity in expe- 
dients for killing time,fashion is among the 
last influences under which a human being who 
respects himself or who comprehends the great 
end of life one desire to ba placed.—Ohan- 
ning, 


RELIGIOUS revivals often exert the necessary 
power by which Conscience is awakened, and 
although necompanied with unessential forms 
and observances, which are made more essen- 
tial than the result itself, aro thus of intrinsic 
value. Oomplete success, however, is rarely 
attained, The disturbed Desires seek to gain 
thelr former control.and the mind oscillates 
between contending faculties. Tha individual, 
" back-slides;” is periodically repentant, and 
Perhaps scorned for ineonsistency.—Hudson 

. Tuttle. 


A BAD temperi s a curse to its possessor, and 
its influence is most deadiy wherever found, 


Itis allledto martyrdom to be obliged to live |. 


with oneof a complaining temper. To hear 
one eternal round of complaint and murmur- 
ing; to have every pleasant thought seared 
away by theirevil spirit, ts asore trial. It is 
like the sting of a scorpiou—a perpetnal net» 
tle, destroying your peace and rendering life 
a burden. Itsinfluence is deadly, and the pur- 
est and sweatest atmosphere is contaminated 
into a deadly miasma wherever this evil genius 
prevails, 


Beauty of form and feature should not be, as 
itis now, exceptional. It should be the rule, 
and there will come atime when parents will 
be held as much responsible for an ill-favored 
ungainly child, as they are beginning to be for 
dishonest or vicious children. Beauty is not 
bora of cowardice, subserviency, or grief. The 
more calture,the flaer the types, provided we 
grow more related to humanity. and less to a 
class. Pareunselfish love is in very fact the 
master of beauty, as happiness is the master 
of song, and what can awaken gladness inthe 
mother so certainly as the ever- watchful kind- 
ness of her husband.— Georgiana B. Kirby + 


Fizst efforts are sald to cost most, and the 
timid want courage to makethem. How many 
a poor, idle, hesitating, erring outcast is now 
creeping, crawling his way through the world 
who might have held up his head and pros- 
pered if, instead of putting off his resolutions 
of amendment and industry, he had madeabe- | 
ginning, A beginning, 
too,i¢ necessary. The first weed pulled uo in 
the garden; the first time a manly “I will” -is 
sald; the firstseed putin the ground, thé first 
dollar putin the savings bank, and the first 
mile traveled in a journey, are all-important 
things. They make abeginning, and thereby a 
hope, g promise, an assurance is held out 


that you are in earnestin what you haveunder-! 


taken. 


Tar great gain is not toshins, not to conquer. 
your companion—then you learn nothing but’ 
eoncelt—but to find a companion who knows' 
what you do not; to tilt with him and be over-' 


thrown, horse and foot. with utter destruction 
of all your logic and learning. There is age- 
featthat is useful. 


instead of the solemn customary lie. 


wə seem inhospitable. But things said for. 


conversation are chalk eggi. Do notsay things: 
What you are Stands over you the while, ane 


thunders so that I cannot hear. what you have 
to say tothe contrary.—Raiph Waldo Emerson: 


I THINK the futura is going to be a more 


glorious futurethan we ever dreamed of, The 


best parts of the earth are yet wildernesses. 


But do you suppose that the valley of the Ama, 
zon, that wonder of. the terraqueous globe, is 
forever to have onlyarace of monkey dwarfs? 
Do you suppose that those fruitful fields are 
never to bring forth anything but gigantic 
weeds or useless trees? Do yousupposethat 
he fair Mediterranean countries are forever to 
remain the obloauy of modern civilization? 
Do you suppose thatthe rich plains in céntral | 
Asia will, to the end of time, be inhabited by a 
The whols 
ereation is groaning and travailing in pain, 
waiting for the deliverance of these now de- 
graded portions of the world. That- deliver- 
ance lies in the future; but itiscoming; and 
whether you see it, or I, here, you will see it, 


degenerate. race? Not I! NotI! 


and I, over there. -W. H. H, Murray. 


RSE 


and a goodibeginning, | 


Then you see the real and: 
the counterfeit, and you will never accept thel 
counterfeit again. You will adopt the arto 
war that has defeated you. You will accept the: 
irresistible. You will accept the fertile truth. 
Wheni 
people come to see us we foolishly prattle, lest 


A DRAW game.—The dentist's. 
A CULTIVATED ear—An ear of corn. 
A GREAT hardship—An iron steamer. 


SILENCE is copper; that is to say, it gives a 
cent. 

Conunprum.—"' Why do the crows—” '"Caws 
they do.” 

SOMEBODY sars it takes a pickpocket to dis- 
purse a crowd. 

EXPERIENCE may be a dear teacher, but she 
isn’t any dearer (han a pretty schoo]ma’am. 


WEEN a man makes love to a widow he feels. 
as if he had to begin where the other fellow left 
off. 


” Wounp, 0 would that I had fifty thousand & 
year. J know what I'd do.” “What?” “Noth- 
ing.” i as 

A CONSCIENCE void of offense isa good thing. 
but u farm void of a fence is quite another 
matter. 

PaTERFAMLIAS—"' To-morrow is the tutor’e 
birthday; now, what can I get him fora birth- 
day present?” Charlie—*Get him a muzzle. 
Papa; he’s always biting the geverness’ cheek,’ 


“Pat, can yetill me what is a yurgin?” 

“ To. be sure I can, Jimmy.” 

“Well, then, will ye be afther doin’ it?” 

” Yis; jist, its a woman that snas niver been 
married at ali.” 

“ Be ye iu earnest, Pat?” 

“Yes, Jimmy.” 

“The saints in heaven be praised! then me 
mother isa vurgin; me father niver married 
her at all, sure.” 


A PAINTER Once a store did keep, 
And he was quite a joker; 

For when he found his girl asleep, 
He with a yellow ochre. 


When he with 2 yell awoke the girl, 
The painter thought he had her, 

But she, though mad when she lay down, 
Undoubtedly rose madder, 


His girl awoke brim full of mirth, 
And joined in a cotillion, 

He hugged her close, for she was worth 
Atleast a quart of vermillion. 


DRIED-APPLE PIES, 

I loathe! abhor! detest! despise! 
Abominate dried-apple pies. 

I like good bread, I like good meat, 

Or anything that’s fit to eat; 

But of all poor grub beneath the skies, 
The poorest is dried-apple pies, 


. Give me toothache or gore eyes, 


In preference to such kind of pies. 


The farmer takes his knurliest fruit. 
‘Tis wormy, bitter, and hard to boot. 
They leave the hulls to make us cough, 
And don’t take half the peeling off. 
Then,on a dict? cord they’re strung, 
And from some chamber window hung; 
And there they serve a roost for flies 
Until they’ra ready to make pies. 
Tread on my corns or tell me lies, 

But don't Pass mo drisd-apple pies, 


As THBY Warmed their’ backs in the corridor’ 
of the post-office yesterday, one of them began: 
“Yum-yum—but didn’t our folks have the 
boss Thanksgiving dinner, though!” : 
” What je have?” asked the other. _ ; 

“What. didn’t 'wé have? you mean!” OXt 
elaimed:the first.” * Lets see: In the first place; 
we had two kinds of bread+light and heavy. 
Then we had'butter on two plates. “Then we 
had horseradish grated courseand somegtated 
fioo. Then we had ’taters boiled ia- -the most 
beauféfat manner, and—” 

‘Did you have any pumpkin pie with frizzed 
edges?” interrupted the second. 

“No.” 

“Then you might as well stop right here. 
You kin toot around about your two kinds of 
horseradish and your three kinds of water, 
bat when it comes down to feelin’ bully thank- 
ful, pumpkin. pie is the vittles to do it on. Go’n 
blow to 80moe poor orphan boy.” 


| IN CHURCH DURING THE LITANY., 
“Tm glad we got here early, Nell; 
We're nat obliged to sit to-day 
Behind those horrid Smith girls—well, 
. Pm gad they go so soon away. 
How-:does this cushion match my dress? 
` IT think it looka quite charmingly. 
Bowed sweetly to the Smiths? Oh! yes— 
(Responds]—’ From pride, vanity. hypocrisy. 
Good Lord, deliver us.’ i 


“I hate those haughty Courtenays! 
` I’m sure they needn’t feel so fine (of 
Above us all—for mamma says 
: + Their dresses aren’t so nieé as mine. 
' And one’s engaged; so, just for fun, 
To make her jealous, I’il try to win 
Her iover-show her how ’tis done— 
fRespondsl—‘ From hatred, envy, mischief, sin, 
Good Lord, deliver us.’ 


“To-day the rector is to preach 
In ald of missionary work; 
He'll say he hopes and trusts that each 
Will nobly give, nor duty shirk. 
I hate tọ give. Butthen, one must; 
You know we have a forward seat; 
People can see—they will, I trust— 
IResponds]—'From want of charity, deceit, 
Good Lord, deliver us,’ 


* Did you know Mr. Gray had gone? 
- That handsome Mr. Rogers, too; 
Dear me, we shall be quite forlorn 
If all the men leave—and go few! 
I trust that we with Cupid’s darts 
May capture some—let them beware— 
[Res poads]—‘Behold the sorrows of our hearts, 
And, Lord, with merey hear 
our prayers!’” 
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i. Borsten and ofthe Church. Ingersoll. 5 
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8. The Old Snake Story. oe 2 
9. The Btory of the Flood, H 5 
10. The Pla; h Bathe of Egypt. SA a 
11. Korah, Dath: am, and Abiram, fennett, a 
12, Balaam and his ASS. oe 2 
18. Arraign nment of Priesta “ 8 
14. Old Abs and Little tke. Fhoras. 8 
15. Come to Dinner. 2 
16. Fog Horn Dosuments. i 2 
YF. ane Devil Ba pead.. “ 2 
13.8 lipp ped Up Again ” ` 
19, Jos. hu Stopp ng the Sun and Moon. D. ‘ 
20. RoR an, nd bis Exvlolts, Bennett. 2 
21. The Great Wrestling Match. ; 2 
23, Discussion with Elder Shelton. 10 
23. Bo to Elder Shelton’s ten eth Letter. 
. M. Bennett. 8 
24. Christians at Work. Wm. MoDonnell, 5 
96. Discussion with Geo. Buede, Bennett, 5 
26. Underwood's Prayer. 1 
27. Honest t Questions and Honest Answers. F 
ag. Alessandro di Cagliostro. O, Sotheran. 10 
29, Paine Hall Dedication Address. B. F. 


erwood, 
80. Woman’ s Rights & Man’s Wrongs. Syphers, 
$1. Gods and God-houses, 
$2. The God’s of Superstition al and the God of 
the Universe. ett. 
88. What bas Christianity Done? Preston, 
34. Tribute to Thomas. Paine. 
35. Moving the Ark. D, M. Bennett. 
36. Bennett’s Prayer to the Devil. 
87, Short Sermon. Rey. Theologicus, D.D. 
33. Christianity nota pora System. X,Y. Z, 
89. The True Saint., S. P. Putnam. 
40. Bible ot Nature vs, The Bible c of Men. J. 
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42. Elijah the Tishbite. oe 
2 Ohbristianity a Borrowed System a 
44, Design Ar; ment Refuted. Underwood. 
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46, Did Jesus Really E 
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48, Rrooihougat E the West, G. L. Henderson, 
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50. Jonah and the Big Fish. D. M. Bennett. 
51. Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets, OL 
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53. Questions | tor Bible Worshipers. B, E. 
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66, Bihia Contradictions 

67, Jesus Nota Perfect Ut Character. Underwood. 


68, Prophecies 
59. Bible Prophecies Concerning Babylon. B. 


nderwoo 
0, Exebiol ¢ Pro Proplselos Concerning Tyre. B, 
61, History of the | Devil. ganio Padon, 
63. The Jews and their 
63, The Devils Due-Bills, John Syphers, 
bi The Ills we Endure—their Cause and Oure, 


. Benne! 
65. Short Sermon No. 2. Rey. ay Pheolowicus. »D.D. 
66. God Idea in History. 

67, Sixteen Truth Seeker Eoatiste No. 2. 

68, Buth’s ies of Heaven and Mine. Susan 
69, Missionaries. Mrs, ED. Blenker. 


10. nications Atonement g J.8. Lyon. 
The ne’ s Anniversary. O. A, Qodman. 
7. adrach, Teshach, and Abed-nego, D. 


Bennett. 
13. Poitiers Joha Byphers, 
74, Daniel in the Lion’s s Bonnett; —- 
75. An Hour with the Devil. 
16. Reply fo Erastus F, Brown. D.M. Ben- 


m The Fear of Death. D. M. Ben: 

78, Christmas and ‘Ohristianity. D. Mt. Bonnett, 
79, The Relationship of Jesus general and 
the Virgin Mary. W, E. man. 

80, Address on Paine’s 139th Birthday. Ben- 


81. Heroattor, „or the Half-way House. John - 
ers, 

82. Ohrietian Courtesy, Bennett. 

83. „Bovivaism Examined. Dr, A. G. Hum- 


84. esa ‘Sermon on Hell. Rev. J. P, 
Hopps, London, 
as. Matter, Motion, Life and Mind. Bennett. 1 


a6. An Enquiry about God’s Sons. 
81. Freethought J udged by its Fruits. B.F, 
83. David, God’s Peculiar Favorite. 
. Slenker. 
Charles Stephenson, 
90. Biblo-Mania. - Otter Cordates. 
91. Our Ideas of God. B.F, 
92. The PLD: is it Divinely Inspired? Dr. 
Hudson 
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89. Logic of Prayer. 
nderwood. 


D. Art 
98. Optalning Pardon for Sins. 


94, The New Raven. Will Oooper. 

95. Jesus hrist. D. M. Bennett, 

96. Ichabod Crane Papers. 

97. Special Providences’ W. 8. Bell. 

98. Snakes, Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker. 

99, Do the Works of Nature prove a Ore- 
ator? BSciota. 

100. The Old and the New. R. Œ. Ingersoll. 

101, dorh Ànniyersary of Thomas Paine’s 

rthday, Bennett et ais, -. 
102. The, Old Religion and the New. W. 8. 


ell. ; 
103. Does the Bible Teach us all we Know. 
304. Evolution of Isrsel’s God. A. L. Rawson. 1 
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4105, Decadence of Christianity. Capphro. a 
106, Franklin, Meshinston and Je braon Un- 

believers. Bennet ; 2 
107. The Safe Side. H. B. b Bro 5 
108. The Holy Biblea Historical Humbug. 

§. H. Preston. 1 
109, Ghosts. Ingersoll. 4 DP 6 
110, Materlalistic Prayer. Bennett. 4 pp. 1 
111. Reply to Scien. ‘fic American. penne: 1 
112. Sensible Sermin, Savage. 8 p 2 
113, Come to Jesus. Bennett, 8 oo 4 
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a Hotes and Clippings. Gvents of the Week. 


A HYPOCRITE is a man who tries to be pious Gorp stands at 1013. . 


+ 
and can’t, with a preponderance of cant., Trove is brewing between China and Rus- 
GENERAL.O. O. HOWARD ig acquitted of being sia. 


'a cheat, and found guilty of being an ass, by a ost t 
eT Wen a gosta Rica and Guatamala are on the eve of 


` Preacaer (to boy on the street)—My little THERE is a revolution in Port au Prince, 
mrn, ie your father a Christian? Boy—Yes, sir, Hayti, 
+ 
but he ain't working at it much lately. THe Pope has called a consistory, which will 
Mork than $400,000 in gold and notes were meet on the 25th inst. 
found in Pius IX.’s apartment. The entira REVENUE Officersand illicit dietil) car- 
amount he has left is estimated at near $25,000,- rying on a guerrilla a mennenes. j 
000. ; f 
A , : Buasius Pistozius,& Roman Oatholic priest, 
Ksurp, the Prussian gun-manufacturoer, is i € . 
credited with thse pious reflection that God. has le palng triod, In Philadelphia; for murder. 
been very good to him and his in letting there THE Texas Pacific Railroad project has tun- 
néled lts way through the Senate Committee. 


be s0 much war. 

Som of the breach of promise suits are ine THE wages of the workingmen throughout 
tereatIng. The defendant.in a case in Oam- England are being reduced about ten per cent, 
bridge, O.,1is the Rey. W. A. Chalfort, and the |] 


plaintiff is his niece, 


A SPRINGFIFLD man advertises for ten good 

salesmen that love the Bible,” Doubtless some 

-men loved it on reading that advertisement 
who never did before. 


7 


THEOLOGY seems to be on the decline in S-ot- 
land. At one of the schools in Edinburgh, a 
religious examination was going on the other 
day, and the examiner asked the puplis of a 
particular class to explain what the sacraments 
were. The first, baptism, was given readily 
enough, but a dead silence followed. The 
examiner repeated his demand for the next 
sacrament.and again his demand was met by 
silence. Suddenly a bright little boy stepped 
forward to announce that he knew and, amid 
the breathless interest of the whole class, put 
‘his right hand to the top of his left shoulder 
and exciaimed, “ Vaccinnation |” 


“ Aw honest man’s the noblest work of God,” 
said one of our most distinguished preachers 
last Sunday, and the reporter faithfully put it 
down, Butan unsanctified typo made it read: 
“An honest man’s the nobbiest. work of God,” 
hough the proof reader passed it, there was 
confusion in that newspaper office. 


THE property of the Howard St. church, Ban 
Francisco, -kas been sold undeér foréclosure. 
Tho sulscriptions made througb Mr. Kimball’s 
efforts were not all pald,and those who ful- 
filled their pledges will h&ve their money re- 
funded. Kimball’s work appears to be done 
mostly on paper. i 


Wm. Payir7, of 8t. Paul,on being arrested for 
branding his unruly son’s tongue with ahot 
fron, said that things had’ come to a pretty 
pass. when a parent could not discipline his 
own children. If Mr. Pavitt would. study his 
Bible less, and read Ingersoll'’s lectures in- 
stead, his children would have less hell and 
more heayén here on earth, 


“ How long did good: King Hezekiah reign?” 
was asked by a Sunday-school teacher of alit- 
tle boy last Sunday, when the history of Heze- 
kiah’s life formed the subject matter ot the’ 
lesson. “Forty -days and forty nights,” 
promptly responded the lad, who was more 
familiar with the rain of Noah’s time than with 
the reign of any of the Kings of Judah. f 


A COUPLE of deacons went to call on achurch 
member, and, finding him at his ‘devotions, 
stood by the doorway-in the attitude of rever- 
ence. When ‘thé prayer was finished they 
complimented their friendon his fervor and 
earnestness, He replied, however, ” Ah, if I 
had only known thatyou werelistening I would 
have shown you what I can do, but I thought I 
‘was all-alone.” : he 

Mn. Moony, addressing young converts in his 
Springfield meeting, advised them to avoid 
Free Masoary, Odd Fellowship, novel reading, 
horse racing, card playing; theatres, and busi- 
ness partnerships. and marriage with uncon- 
verted persons. Concérning the latter, he was 
very deeided, saying he hoped for the time 
when clergymen would refuse to join such per- 
sons in matrimony, as Mr. Spurgeon now does. 


Exper Brack of the Central Christian chap- 
ol, Indianapolis, was last year the subject of 
anotorious scandal. He was suspended from 
membership and fellowship until he should 
establish his integrity, by the successful pros- 
ecution of the newspaper which had brought 
the criminal accusation against him. The 
elder failed to avail himself of this oppor- 
tynily, but hag recently petitioned his fellow- 
elders to restore him, According to tbe min- 
utes of the special meeting, he made “a full 
and frank. confession.” ‘not of the offense 
charged against him, but of his sorrow that he 
had not complied with the order of the board 
by bringing suit for the vindication of his 
character. He was thereupon restored to 
church fellowship, 


FUNERAL EXTRAORDINARY.—Who are the good 
Samaritans? Fromthe Toledo Sunday Journal 
we condense its account of the quiet ceremo- 
nies of the burial, by her compunions, of a 
young woman who was shotand killed by her 
lover, who claimed to be her husband,in a 8t, 
Clair brothel. She was deserted by her rela- 
tives and refused a Christian burial, s0 women 
representing half a dozen similiar houses met 
and made her grave-clothes and arranged for 
a gathering atthe undertaker's,from whence 
they followed herto the grave in carriages. 
Tears and kind expressions were noticed, and 
they all seemed to. be performing a conscien- 
tlously religious duty—one neglected and re- 
fused by professors but not posessors of Chris- 
tianity.. Verily, “the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you.” 


Prusipenr Hayes has approved of the polar 
expedition about to be sent out by the N. Y. 
Herald. 

Tae HousefCommittee on Territories have 
reported favorably on the bill distranchising 
women in Utah. 

A BILL prohibitlng religious exercises in the 
pubile schools has been brought before’ the 
Wisconsin Legislature. JN as 


The Labor Reform party is growing stronger. 
Several local elections have resulted ina vic- 
tory for their candidates. ' 


GENERAL ANDERSON, of returning-board 
fame, has been released from custody, the Bu- 
preme Court having reversed the decision of 
the jury. 


Tur Education Committee of the House bave 
asked Congress to forever set apart the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the public lands for school 
purposes. 


Poor Quba is in a bad way. Reports. from 
there indicate that the revolutionists are about 
conquered. It is hard that, after ten years of 
herola fighting, this little band of patriots 
ehould be compelled to give up the struggle in 
despair. 

Russia ls tightening her grasp on Turkey 
England wants to havea finger in the pie, or- 
rather, a knife and fork in the turkey, but Rus- 
sia pays no attention to her demands. Engiand 
‘threatens war in case her requests are not 
complied wlth. i 


Moopy, Sankey, Pentecost, and Stebbins have 
revived Hartford.Gonn. They have nowtackled 
the devil and bls assistants in New Haven ant 
Middletown. If the devil was dead, Moody & 
Co. would be compelled to work or starve; and 
yet they cali him their enemy, 


Tre Communists of this city met on the 17th, 
and celebrated the seventh anniversary of the 
revolution in Paris in 1871, They had an or- 
derly concert, ball, and supper, the proceeds of 
which will be used for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of Communists. 


A TRENTON minister is looking for some 
place in which to step down, There isa lady 
in the case, of course,and she seems to bea 
volcanic sort of person. . 


Huwey Warp Brecker will visit Callfornia 
next summer, He says he will stop at Salt Lake 
City, on his way, to study the Mormons and 
their institutions. Ahem! 


“A LECTURER on hell is traveling with a pano- 
tama, which sets forth in vivid colors his views 
of the actual condition of the: Infernal regions. 
Red and yellow paint are liberally laid on. . 


Jon was worth only saven hundred and forty 

thousand dollars, and.dommodore Vanderbilt 

: Was worth more than seventy-four million doł- 

lars. „But the Commodore had more and worse 
affliictlons than Job had, 


Tus first official act of the new king of Italy 
was to commute eighty-five death-sentences, 
with the declaration that he was happy to be- 
gin his reign by the virtual abolition of capital 
punishment. oF : . 


Tur Rev. Brown Coble was hanged last week 
in Wlochester, Tenn., in presence of about six 
_ thousand spectateurs, mostly colored, He pro- 

tested his innocence even on the scaffold, and 
exhibited great religious fervor. - 


WHILE nearly all the Baptist ministers believe 
in hell,the quéstion as to how long hell isto 
last ig a somewhat, unsettled one among them. 
In order to come'toa conclusion regarding thig 
important point, the matter has been made the 
subject of debate at the ministers’ meeting, 
Dr. 8ameon, who did a large part ofthe debat- 
ing, insists that the punishment of the wicked 
will continue for ever and ever. Brother 
Boanerges Fulton advocates the. most complete 
and severe old-fashioned doctrines on hell... 


In THE last week of April four thousand peo- 
ple were compelled to seek charitable aid or 
starve, in Oardiff, Wales, a city of 60,000 Inhab- 
itants ; and pauperism has increased in that 
city twenty-five per cent within the last few 
months. In China people ‘are starving to 
death by millions. The only differenca in con- 
dition between China and Great Britain at the 
present time is this: In China the vast major- 
ity of the people are poor, vary few are able to 
assist the starving poor, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to distribute food among them; while 
in England and Waleg there are many wealthy 
charitable associations and good facilities for 
distributing food among the poor. Were it 
otherwise, thers would be aa terrible a famine 
in England as there is in China, And yet the 
English Government would imprison people 
like Charles. Bradiaugh and Mrs. Besant for 
endeavoring to show the poor. how to avoid the 
horrors of starvation, There is more Bible 
than brains in the world yet. 


Aw actual conversation in Springfield last 

weok.—Party No.1—Allow me to introduce my 

‘friend, Mr. Moody. Party Nc. 2—Ab! yes; have 

heard the name before. Mr. Moody the bell 

_ hanger? Party No. 1.—No; Mr. Moody the hell 
banger. 


OnE of the proprietors of the Paris Univers 
has a daughter who hurt the nail of her toe. A 
gore, against which none of the doctors in the 
naighborhood could preyail, was the conse- 
quence. Now the story goes that it was finaily 
decided to appeal to Pius IX; to intercede with 
the Virgin Mary. ‘Some.lint which.had been 
employed on the legs of the late Pontif was 
used, and in & very few days a perfect cure was 
effected. And yetthe poorold man had to dia 
as others do. F 3 


A rew days ago Mr. Moody, when just about, 
to begin his sermon, spied :a slumbering Bos- 
tonian inthe audience before him. He paused 
and requested that somebody would wake the 
man up,as possibly the sermon would result 
in converting him from the error of his wey. 
On being vigorously punched in the ribs the 
slumberer awoke with asnortand a groan, and 
for ẹ moment looked wildly around, after 
which he sattled himself down to Jisten to what 
Moody had to say... He proved to ba a well- 
known and worthy deacon of a: suburban 
}eburch,” ` E ese 


Tau religious observance of Sunday practi- 
cally: ends at noon in San Francisco. In the 
afternoon the law permits all public amuso- 
ments, and ‘race-courses, theatres, and other 

. yresorts are open. Sunday evening sermons 
are called lectures there. ; r i 


Pore Lea has announced, through his Seere-' 
tary of St:te,that the temporal power of the 
Papacy is nota dogma, This looks like accept- 
ing the situation. When he realizes that the * 
spiritual power should not be a dogma either, 
he will have made a grand discovery, 


Tun Governor of New Mexico is at logger- 
heads withthe Legisiature ofthat un-American 
Territory. Religious prejudices seem to be at 
the bottom of the difficulty, the law-making 
body being thoroughly Roman Oatholic, and 
the Governor something else, it ls not vary 
clear what. The Assembly not long ago passed 
an act incorporating the Society of the Jesuit 
Fathers of New Mexico. The object of the cor- 
poration wus etated to bethe educationof£ youth 
in all branches’‘of letters, arts, and sciences, 
‘The society was authorized to hold reat and 
personal property: exempt from taxation, and 
it was provided that it might makeby-laws and 
rules for its government, not in conflict with 
‘the Faderal Constitution and laws, nor with the 
daws of the: Territory. The Attorney-General 
of New: Mexico gave ap opinion that the act 
-was in violation of section 1,989 of the Revised 
‘Statutes, which pfobibita the Legislative 
Assemblies of ‘the Territories from granting 
private: charters or special privileges. The 
} d | Governor thereupon. vetoed the bill, and the 
his justice.- “It. robe him even of his sover- | Assembly passed it over his veto. Now the dis- 
‘eignty, giving: sina power of mali Gloar te Palais certian to Washington, ana the Ger: 
1i da i i thority | self against him forever, and be far! eaving the} ernor advises,Congress to annul the act of the 

Seo esheets ema norit | Govil to all eternity master of thesituation.”, ; Ney Mexico Legislature, 


| Prous old Boston gentleman observes boys 
playing marbles on the Common one Sunday. 
“Boys,” he says, sternly, * boys, do you know 
what day it is?” One of the boys yells out, 
” Hore, Bill, can you tall this man what day i! 
is? he don’t know!” End of the missionary 
enter prise. ; : ape 


Six saints, each ten feet high, passed through 
the custom-house on thelsth. They are made 
of wood, and are destined to ornament and 
protect a Oatholic church in this city, The 
duties on them amounted to over $400. They 
were manufactured in France specially for 
this market, and cost about $133 each.. The 
demand for wooden and motal gods, idols. 
sainte,and virgins is on the increase in thls 
gountry and China, though the ruling prices 
are not quoted inthe market reports, | 


: A Massscnusarrs man gave his note fora 
ehurch subscription, and at maturity failed to 
pay. .The note was putin suit, and,after much 
delay and sundry appeals, the Supreme Couri 
has now decided thata note thus given without 
consideration does not carry With it an obliga- 
. tion to pay. . 


(Tw Rev. Dr. Macrae of Scotland is doing his 
utmost: to. sécure an official revision of the 
Westminster:Oonfession of Faith, ‘He hasbeen: 


lecturing extensively on the Confession as it 
‘now stands, and among other sharp things he 
says that" the Westminster dogma of everlast- 
ing torment tn itself-Je a subversion of God's: 
character as revealed in Ghrist, and amounts: 
to a denial of the gospel; „Oarried.to its isgue, 


it fobs God: of his goodness, his meroy, and 


“* Ruyororne in-hope; patient in tribulation; | 
continuing instant in prayer.” is a well-known 
quotation from the Bible. But through the joint 
efforts.of compositor and proof reader, neither 
of whom was well informed as to the méaning 
> of the ward ” instant” in its old English accep- 

_ tation, it appeared ina recent publication witb 
its last clause made to read, “Continuing an 
{natant in prayer.” An old deacon who chanced 


O'Donovan Rossa, the Irish revolutionist, 
was mobbed iù Toronto on tho night ofthe 
18th. He attempted to lecture to & small ag- 
dience, but the mob stormed the lecture-hall, 
smashed the windows, aid demolished things 
gener@ly. Rossa barely escaped with his life, 
Religious feeling runs high in Canada. and 
much trouble ia appréhended. In the Rossa. 
riot, about two hundred and fifty people were 
wounded. The rioting still: goes op, the 
Orangemen a little alead, 
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Radical 


‘the crumple spie 


SLING. Moruzr : + Itis just eleven 
“We “lave talked matters over, and con- 
cluded that. it will be’ best for yow and forus if 
we leave: héme. he village is wrapped in slumber. 
où, too, arè, doubtless asleep, for the house is, still 
and silent. “We write these lines to let you know. 
we are going. away. We caunot stand. fat, 


other man would hardly think 


oma visit, and a game of ring-toss was proposed, so 


we all went into the garden; and they had a nice 
play. We did not join in the game, but merely sat 
and looked on, for we knew father would be awful 
mad if we played such a thiig on Sunday. Well, as 
it unfortunately happened, he had been down to look 
‘at a clearing on his farm, which his tenant had been 
burning off preparatory tó putting tobacco in it; and 


he came back by the garden jüst as Bill was picking 


up one of the rings which had, rolled down by his 


fect. He looked daggers at us, but simply saying,: 


‘Good morning, ladies‘and gentlemen, passed on. 
We knew we should ‘catch Jessie’? when we. :got 
-home, though we had done no wrong save making a 
call on Sunday, and that was no worse than father 
himself had done, by. going to see the clearing. We 
‘write you all ‘the particulars, mother, so you may 
know the exact truth, for we are sure father will not 
‘tell you, as he refused to listen to us. when we at- 


tempted to tell him that, we were not playing, but 


merely looking on. He only said ‘Stop your blab, 
and say no more, It is enough that-you were visit- 

_ ing on the Lord’s day, and I myself saw Bill with.a 
ring in his hand.’’ So, mother dear, don’t be ‘grieved 
` thinking we ran away from, deserved’ punishment. 
. We are sorry and sad at the thought of leaving you 
-and the girls, and: dear little baby Allie, but. we 
cannot stand it to stay and be treated like brutes, 
and never have any pleasuré unless we steal it, or 
any hope for the future. We are going’to the Black 
Hills to dig gold and scalp Indians, and some day 
we shall come home:rich ; then we will build you a 


pretty cottage in the country, and -you: shall: have 


everything nice ‘and: beautiful. around you, and 
pretty flowers and clinging vines everywhere. Well 
` Just revel in beauty and plenty, and enjoy ourselves 
enough to make up for all the long days of waiting. 
. Father may come, too, but he will not be boss there ; 
and indeed, we could easily have mastered him last 
night, only we thought it better to suffer ourselves 
. than to show such disrespect to him; and make you 
sorry by doing wrong.. The only thing we regret 
.is, that we came back home.. We ought to have 
gone right off from where we were, but we hoped, 


that father might listen to reason, and could not. 


` bear to leave you' all while a possibility of living 
together in tolerable happiness remained. But now 


the die is cast, and we have resolved to try the. 


- world for eurselves, rather than put up with father’s 
domineering, unreasonable conduct ‘any longer.. We 
are just eighteen to-day, and a glorious (?) birth-day 
celebration we have had, too. : But we don’t blame 
you, mother dear; you and Sue have always done all 
you could to make us good ‘and happy. We- have 
been wild, rude, and lawless, but never meant to 

` grieve you ;'and should have been far. better boys. 
than we. have,: had father 
leniently, and forbearingly. -But he has been a per- 
~i petual ‘thorn in- the flesh ;’ and has grumbled at 


every cent spent tipon‘us, and now you may tell iim’ 


-he can keep his money and his religion, too. We 

don’t want either of them. ` We are going to be 
Infidels ; not wicked ones, but good and kind like 
- the Darwins. -We shall never go to church or-read 
that hateful old Bible any moréi+We have had 
enough of these things in regular doses all our lives, 
‘Now, mother darling, be good and patient, and don’t 
take it hard. We shall write to you often, but not 
send our address,.as we.do not intehd to give father 
“a-chance to ever lay a finger on us again till.wẹe are 
“twenty-one, ‘and ‘our own masters; {: i 


nR 


“Your affectionate sons, BILL a 


PS eat 
ae ind Sam.” 
_ Edith read this -long letter in silence, 


and as she 


x 


finished: it she handed it to Sue, and: said. to. thei. 


weeping, girl: “Don’t cry, darling, or ‘take ‘it ‘so 
hard. .Perhaps it will all turn out for the best.’ The 
- boys are smart, strong, and healthy, and able, to take 
care of themselves: Your father is not a pleasant 
man to live with, as you row only too well, and 
boys of their age always feel indépendént, and don’t 
like to be put upon. You will soon get a letter from 
them, and find théy: are perhaps better of than they 
would -be at home,” 4 > s=: 
“Oh yes, Edith; I know 


thatjsand indeed I am 


i of ‘Christians. _ They-say no one has a right to:8 
a child, and they never strike theirs or speak harshly | 


s brie: E ; ! 
I is'a | had it now,” and Sue burst into a fresh shower of 
js | tears at the thought. : 


| gently and -soothingly. 
jeat on their way. “The great world, hard: and cold | 


treated us kindly, : 


to them, but treat. them respectfully as equals and. 
companions, while my poor brothers have been so 
often ‘cruelly beaten. just to satisfy father’s whims 


been so powerlessto help them; only yestérday we: 
baked a nice plum cake*for their birthday gapper, 
and they never even knew it. Oh! if they only 


~ “There, there; don’t grieve, dear,” said Edith; 
“They will find plenty to 


‘as it is called, is full of noble, generous, sympa- 
thizing spirits, and your brothers will find a welcome 
-shelter under many:a hospitable roof: as they travel 
along on their way.” . i i 

“ I hope and believe they will,” said Sue. “But I 
'haven’t told you all my troubles yet. Mother had 
another fainting fit while I was reading the letter to 
her, so deeply did its pathetic words affect her, ten- 


der; loving spirit; and when it was finished she: 
| turned:to father and said, ‘Oh, Charles ! do go:and: 


see if you can’t find them ! Oh, coax them to come 
back !. My boys; my noble, good boys ; my twins 
‘that I. have nursed at my breast and cradled in my 
arms! Why don’t you go? . I, can’t live without 
my precious boys!’ but father cooly turned on his 


heel and left the room, saying as he did ‘so, ‘The’ 


‘ungrateful, wicked, good-for-nothing wretches ! let 
them go to the devil for all I care. How did they 
dare write such things about me, their father, and a 
deacon of the church, too? Td turn them from the 
door this moment if they were to attempt to come 
Daċk. ` I ‘only hope God will curse—’ ` “Stop, 
Charles, stop!’ said mother, shuddering and trem- 
bling. ‘Don’t curse our boys—your own flesh and 
blood,’ and with a wild scream she fell senseless to 
to the floor. We got her to bed but could not bring 
her to, and father had to go for Dr. Scott, and it 
was hours before he succeeded in bringing her to 
her senses. He said she had apparently received a 
very. bard..mental shock. ‘And so she has,” said 
father; ‘no matter now what caused it, only do. 
what you can for her.’ She at last grew easier, and 
I hoped the worst was over, when all at once baby 
Allie was taken with spasms, and: we fear it will die. 
The doctor says. they are caused by the excitement 
mother had undergone affecting her milk, and Allie 
being naturally a very delicate child, it-will be -apt 
to go hard with her. ‘Now, Edith, you know all the 
sad story, and I want you to go-right home with me 
for E need a friend now more than I evey did in all 
my life. I left mother and Allie both asleep, and 
Myra and her father there ; and as they insisted on 
my taking a turn in the fresh air, I did so by coming 
to you” ts beh eee 
_. “You did very right, dear, and Vil tell mother 
where Pm going, and then we'll go at once,” 
„As she spoke, Mrs: May~opened the door, and 
Edith told her-she was going home with Sue to stay 
jall- night, as her mother and the baby were both 
sick. The two girls then hurried rapidly: on their 
‘way, and were soon at the deacon’s. -As they entered, 
they saw Myra with the baby on her lap, while her 
father stood by, looking very grave and. sad. Has- 
tening forward, Sue eagerly inquired if Allie was 
worse. P . 
«Yes, my-dear,” said the kind doctor, taking her 
hard in his and thus assuring her of his sympathy 
in her trouble. “ Yes, my dear, she ig much worse, 
and can live but. a-few moments longer.” © 
-'“ Oh, my darling little’ sister !” said Sue, sinking 
upon her knees and laying her face against that of 
ihe child. |“ Oh try, doctor, and do something for 
er!” : Has ae : i : 
“She is past all help, my dear, and past. all suffer- 
ing too.. See how quietly and peacefully she ‘sleeps. 
She is smiling in her slumber, and all pain is forever 


one from her,” : tX 

“The Lord. giveth, gnd the Lord taketh away. 
Blessed be his holy jäme,” said a solemn voice at 
the open door.’ -` Boe i ee 

‘Sue looked up and ‘saw her father, who came and, 


looked sorrowfully down upon the face of his dyin 


really loved it’ as much as his sordid, selfish heart 
could ‘love anything. It was too young yet to be 
capable of angering him by want.of due and hum- 
‘ble submission, and it had -been a remarkably good, 
pleasant, and cheerful babe, always smiling, crowing; 
and happy; so nothing had occurred to rouse the 
selfish antagonism of his nature towards it. 

‘Sue shivered ‘as she heard his words, for they 
sounded ‘almost’ blasphemous ‘in her ears ag she 
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and old Bible notions gotten from Solomon aùd | 
other fogies .of olden. times, and mother and I have| 


thought to herself -that it was he and not.the Lord 
that had caused all the present anguish, sorrow, and 
misfortune. His own anger, brutality, and selfish 
meanness had made a shipwreck of the little domes- 


ic happiness that had y 
neath his roof. 


cases amo 
tigation: 


according 93 they are fruetified or oot, produce different 
kinds of individuals.: Among our common honey bees, a 
male individual (a drone).“arises: out’ of ihe eggs of the 
queen, if the egz has not been fructified; a female (a queen, 
or. working bee), if the egg has been fructified. It is evi- 
dent from this, that in ‘reality there exists no. widé:cbasm 
betwéen' sexual and non-sexual reproduction, but that both 
‘modes of reproduction are directly connected. The parthe- 
‘nogenesis ‘of Insects must probably be regatded as a 
relapse from the sexual mode of propagation (possessed by; 
the, original parents of the inseé{s): to the earlier condition, 
of non-sexual propagation (Gen. Morph, ii. 86). In any 
cage; however, sexual reproduction, both in plants and ani:. 
‘mals, which. seems such a wonderful. process, has only 
arisen at a later date out of the more ancient process of non-. 
sexual reproduction. In. both cases heredity is:a necessary 
part of the phenomenon, > 7) + > Be Gea 

‘In all the different modes of propagation the essential 
point of the process is invariably a detachment of a portion 
of the parental organism possessing the capability of leading 
an individual, independent existence. We may, therefore, 
in all cases expect, à priori, that the produced individuals 
—which are; in fact, as is commonly said, ‘the flesh and 
blood.” of the parents—will receive the vital characteristics 
aud qualities of form which the parental individuals possess. 
It is simply a larger or smaller quantity of the parental 
material, in fact of its albuminous protoplasm, or cell-sub- 
istance,- which passes to the produced individual But 
together with the material, its vital properties—that is; tlie 
molecular motions of the plasma—are transmitted, which 
then manifest themselves in its form: “Inheritance by sexual 
breeding loses very much of the mysterious and wonderful _ 
character. which it at first sight possesses for the uninitiated, , 
if we. consider the above-mentioned series of the different ; 


‘}modes of propagation, and their connection one with: 


another. It at first appears exceedingly wonderful that in, 
the sexual ‘propagation of man, and of all higher animals, 
the small egg, the minute cell, often invisible to the. naked. 
eye, is able to transfer to the produced organism al the: 
-qualities of the maternal- organism, and, no less mysterious, 
tliat at the same time the essential qualities of the :paternalt 
Organism are transferred to the offspring by means ‘of the 
mate sperm, which fructifies ‘the egg-cell by means ‘of a . 
viscid substance in which minute thread-like cells or. zoo- 
sperms move about. Butas soon as we compare the con- 
nected stages of the different kinds of propagation, in which 
the produced organism separates itself more and more as a 
distinct growth fromthe parental individual, and more or 
lese early enters upon its independent career; as soon Rå we 
consider, at the same time, that the growth and develop- 
ment of every higher organism only depends ‘upon the. 


increase of the cella. composing it—that is, upon their sim-- 


ple propagation by division—it becomes quite evident that: 
all these rémarkable processes belong. to one series. 
.The lifeiof every organic individual is nothing but a con~ 


nected chain of very complicated. material phenomena off 


motion, These motions must be considered as changes im 
the position and combination of the molecules, thatis, of 


| the smailest particles of animated matter (of atoms placed 


together in the most varied mianuer).~ The specific! definite 
tendency of these orderly, continuous, and inherent. motions i 
of life depends, in every organism, upon the chemical min- 
gling of the albuminous generative matter to which it owes 
its origin.: in man, as in the case of the higher animals 
which, propagate themselves in a sexual mariner, the indi- 
vidual vital motion commences at the moment in which the 
egg cell is fructified by the spermatic filaments of the seed, in 
which process: both generative substances actually mix; 
and here the tendency of the vital motion is determined by 
the specific, or, more accurately, by the individual nature of 
the sperm: as wellas of the egg. There can be nd. doubt as 
to the purely mechanical material nature of this ‘process. 


&| But here we stand full of wonder ard astonishment,’ before 


| babe.. This child had been his pet, and he had 


the infinite and inconceivable. delicacy. of this albuminous . 
matter. We are amazed at the undeniable fact that the . 
simple egg-cell of the maternal organism, anda singlé pa- - 
ternal spetm-thread, trarisfer the molecular individual vital, 
motion of these two individuals-to the child -so` accurately - 
that afterwards the minutest bodily and mental peculiatities : 
of both parents reappear in it. Ge oe tee 

- Here we stand before a mechanical. phenomenon of: 
nature af which Virchow, whose genius founded- the cell- 
ular pathology,” says with full justice; “If the naturalist 
cared to follow the custome of historians and: preachers, and. 
to clothe phenomena, which-.aze.in their way unique, with 
the hollow pomp of ponderous and-soundiig words, this. 
would be the opportunity for him; for we have now 
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approached one of those great mysteries of animal nature, 
which: encircle the regign of animal life as opposed to all 
_the rest. of the’ world. of phenomena. - The question of 
‘the formation of cells, ihe. question of the excitation 
-of; a -gontinuous.. and, .equable. motion, and,. finally, 
the questions. of the independence of the nervous. system 
and of the soul—these are the great problems on which the 
human mind can. measure, its strength.” To comprehend 
the relation of the male and female to the egg-cell is almost 
as much ag to solve all those mysteries, The origin and 


development, of the egg-cciT in the mothers’ body, the. 


propagation of man and all higher organisms, inheritance, 
which is a purely mechanical process, is directly dependent 
upon the material continuity of the producing and produced 
organism, just as is the case in the: simplest non-sexual 
propagation of the lower organisms. However, I must at 
once take this opportunity of drawing attention toan impor- 
tant difference which inleritance ‘presents in sexual and 
non-sexual propagation. It is a fact long since acknowl- 
edged, that the individual peculiarities of the producing 
organism are much more accurately transmitted to the pro- 
duced organism by non-:exuval than by sexual propagation. 
Gardeners have for a long time made use of this- fact in 
many ways.” When, for instance, a single individual of a 
species of tree with stiff, upright branches accidentally pro- 
duces down-hanging branches, a gardener, as a rule, cannot 
transmit this peculiarity by sexual, but only by non-sexual 
propagation, The twigs cut-off such a weeping tree and 


planted as cuttings or slips, afterwards produce trees having: 


likewise hanging branches, as, for example, the weeping 
willows and beeches, Seedlings; on the other. hand, which 
have been reared out of the seed of such & weeping  tree,. 
generally. have the original.-stiff and upright .form of 
branches possessed by their ancestors, The same may be 
observed in a very striking manner in the so-called * eep- 
per-colored trees,” that is, varieties of trees which are 
characterized by a red or reddish brown color of thé leaves, 
Off-shoots from such copper-colored trees (for exemple, the 
copper beech), which have been propagated by cuttings in 
_ a non-sexual. manner, show the peculiar color and nature of 

the leaves which distinguished the parental individual, 


_ while others reared from seeds of such a copper-colored’ 


tree return to the green-colored condition of leaf. 


_ This difference in inheritance will seem véry natural when’ 


Wwe consider that the material connection between the pro- 
ducing and produced individuals is much closer and lasts 


pitch longer in non-sexual, than in ‘sexual propagation, 


The special tendency of the molecular motion of life can 
_ therefore fix itself much longer and more thoroughly in the 
filial organism, and be more strictly transmitted by non- 
sexual than by sexual propagation. All thesé phenomena, 
considered in connection, clearly prove that the transmis- 
sion of bodily and mental peculiarities is a purely materia) 
and mechanical process. By propagation, a greater or lesser 
quantity of albuminous particles, aad together. with them 
the individual form of motion- inherent in these molecules 
of protoplasm, are transmitted from the parental organism 
. to the offspring. As this form of motion remains continu- 
ous, the more delicate peculiarities inherent in the parentai 
organism’ must sooner. or later reappear in the. filial 
organism, oe es : 


[TO BE CONTINUED]. 
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Vicror EMANUEZL.—The popular confidence in Victor 
Emanuel never wavered, and it was well deserved, Dis- 
~ solute in privatelife, a trooper in bearing, & rude sportsman 
in taste ahd habits; with no. Knowledge of literature and 
little taste for-art; speaking by preference a dialect asrough 
as the broadest Yorkshire,.and never thoroughly master- 
ing Italian; a second-rate general in.all but. daying; at once 


. reckless and ignorant of finahce—so reckless that his debts. 


_Wwere.a permanent trouble to the Treasury, aud so ignorant 
‘that he never could understand how his vast nominal income 
went—the King had three of these great qualities which 
build up, in.a favoring cycle of circumstance, durable 
thrones. He never feared or disliked or tricked the people. 
He could takea great risk, as he did when he invaded the 


- Romagna, or exercise a grand self-control, as he did when, 


almost apoplectic with rage, he agreed to the peace of Vil- 
lafranca, or when he:signed away, on the demand of 
Napoleon, the cradleof hishouse. And he could recognize 

and accept and use great servants... His wag probably not 

the insight which has made of the Hohenzollern the most 
powerful monarch in the world; the insight which picked 
out Moltke from among the soldiers of, fortune and ‘Bis- 
mark from among petty squires; but still, ` aniong’ the 
statesmen around him, the King- chose right. He alone after 

Novara insisted, in, the teeth of enormous opposition, on 

choosing Massinio d’Azeglio. There is reason to believe 


that he hated Cavour personally, though at a time when he |; 


wag absolute he had selected him; but he never'but once, 


and then for a moment, ‘deserted his great ‘servant. ` He- 


. chated under: Ricasoli’s stern rein, but he never overtlirew 


him. „He must have writhed often under receht Ministers, | 
eapecially in ecclesiastical, affairs, but he never deserted | 


them, even under pressure which tb him, af heart. super- 


atitious Catholic, must have been tremendous. “It was not 
that he simply suffered them; | To the-last his power over | 
every Ministry was considerable, ‘and was exercised freely, |. 


especially as regards the army and foreign affuirs; -but-he 


never violated the Constitution, and-never acted without. 
‘As dé’ told Gambetta, the last! 


his Ministers’ knowlédgé: : 


foréign statesman who saw him alive, bad he been king of 
France, Gambetta would Lave been his Premier, and would ° 
have been supported. Theorigin of. his loyalty was, in part ' 
at least, but utter fearlessness, which rescued him fromthat ; 
suspicidusuess alike of the people and of personages which ; 
besets kings, and in part the’ result of a feeling that he 
should be personally happier if all went wrong at last, and 
he was again the chamois-hunting Prince of Piedmont, 
‘put he was loyal to the bone, and his loyalty built Italy, No 
man less trusted, however superior in personal character or 
än intellectual powers, could have excited the same devotion, 
‘or received such adhesion from the determined, suspicious 
Republicans whom Italy, in her long years of suffering, 
had bred. Mazzini néver accepted him, but the Mazzinians 
ceased to plot. Inthe land of tte daggerhe was safer from 
‘attempts on his life than Queen Victoria in England, and 
the grief of his whole people at his death shows at once the 
confidence Le had attracted and their keen political sense, 
‘which. saw that here, in this rough soldier, was the stand- 
ard round which ali parties and all provinces could. rally 
forthe battle of freedom and nationality.—The Spectator, 
C] A S š 


Religious Views of a Romtsh Priest. 
Last Will aad Testament of Jean’ Meslier. 


If Christians say that their Christ was mirac- 
ulously. born of a virgin, without her having known a 
‘man, the pagans had already said before them that 
Romulus and. Remus, the founders. of Rome, were 
miracuously born of a virgin vestal named Ilia, or 
Silvia, or Rhea Sylvia; they had already said that 
Mars, Argeus, Vulcan, and. other gods had been 
conceived by the goddess Juno, without her. having 
nown man; and they had, again, already said that 
Minerva, the goddess of science, had been conceived 
in the brain of Jupiter, and that she sprang therefrom, 
already armed, one day, when it happened. that, that 
god struck himself a violent blow on the head. 

If Christians say that their saints caused water to 
flow from rocks, the pagans say, likewise, that Mi- 
nerva caused a well of oil to spring up, im reward for 
a temple that had been dedicated to her. 

If Christians boast of having received miraculous 
pictures, such as that of Our Lady of Loretto and of 
Liesse, and divers other presents,- straight from 
hheaven—the sacred ampulla at Rheims, the white 
chasuble that St. Ildefonsa received from the Virgin 
Mary, and such like—the Roman pagans boasted be- 
fore them of having received a miraculous shield, to 


commemorate the preservation of their city of Rome, 
and the Trojans boasted, also, of having miracu- 
lously received from heaven their Palladium, or 
image of Pallas, which came of itself, they say, and 
took its place in the temple that had been erected in 
honor of that goddess. ~ o 

If Christians say that their Jesus Christ was seen 
by his apostles to ascend gloriously up into heaven, 
and that many of the souls of their pretended saints 
were seen to be gloriously carried up to heaven-by 
the angels, the Roman: pagans had already said 
before them that Romulus, their founder, was seen 
‘glorified after his death; that Ganymede, the son of 
Tros, king of Troy, was transported .by Jupiter up 
| into heaven, to serve him as cup-bearer; that the 
hair of Berenice, having been consecrated to the 
temple of Venus, was afterwards carried up into 
heaven; the same is said of Cassiope and Andro- 
meda, and even of the ass of Silenus, a ve 

If Christians say that many of the bodies of their 
saints were miraculously preserved from decay and 
corruption after their death, and that the places of 
their burial, after having been for a length of time 
lost, were found once more through divine revela- 
tion, the pagans say the same of the body of Orestes, 
which they pretend had been revealed by an oracle. 

If Christians say that the seven sleeping brothers 
slept. one hundred and seventy-seven years in a cave 
in which they were shut up, the pagans say that the 
philosopher Epimenides slept fifty-seven years in a 
cavern in which he had fallen asleep. , 

If Christians say that some among their saints 
spoke miraculously after having had their heads or 
their tongues cut off, the pagans say that the head 
of Gabienus chanted a long poem after having been 
separated from his body. 

If Christians pride themselves upon their temples 
and churches being adorned with many pictures and 
‘rich presents testifying to the miraculous cures 
brought about through tle intercession of their 
saints, the temple of Esculapius, in Epidaurus, was 
crowded with pictures and other votive-offerings for 
the miraculous cures performed by that god. ` 
If Christians say that many of their saints have 
been miraculously preserved in the midst of burning 
flames, ‘without their persons having received the 


slightest injury, nor their garments ever touched, 
the pagans say that the priestesses of the temple of 
Diana. walked with naked feet on red-hot coals, un- 
'scathed, and that the priests of the goddess Feronia, 
and of Hirpinus walked, likewise, on hot coals in 
the bonfires that were made in honor of Apollo. 

If the angels built a chapel. to St. Clement at the 
bottom of the sea, the. little house of Philemon and 
Baucis was miraculously transformed into a splendid 
temple, as a reward for their piety. 


If some of their saints—St. James, St. Maurice, 
and others—haye miraculously appeared to their 
armies, mounted and equipped for battle, and fought 
in their midst.and in their favor; Castor and Pollux, 
likewise, were seen many times in the midst of the 
Roman legions, fighting with them against their 
enemies. ; eee on) ga 

If a ram was miraculously found to Le offered as 
a sacrifice in the place of Isaac, whom his father, 
Abraham, was going to immolate, in tle same way 
the goddess Vesta sent a heifer to be offered‘ her, as 
a sacrifice, in the place of Metella, the daugliter of 
Metellus; in the same way the goddess Diana sent a 
fawn in the place of Iphigenia, just as she was 
about to be immolated on the altar, and in this way 
rescued her. td 

If St. Joseph fled into Egypt at the warning of an 
angel, Simonides, the poet, avoided many mortal 
dangers through a miraculous warning that had been 
sent to him, ; 

If Moses caused a stream of living water to flow 


‘from a rock by striking.it with his staff, the steed of 


Pegasus did the same by striking a rock with his 
hoof. ` l 
If St. Vincent Ferrer raised from the dead a per- 
son wha had been hacked td pieces—some of which 
were already half boiled and others half roasted— 
Pelops, the son of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, having 
been cut to pieces by his father, to the end of offer- 
ing him as food to the gods, these latter collected all 
the pieces together and restored him to life. f 
If several crucifixes and other images have mirac-’` 


-ulously spoken and answered questions, the pagans. 


say that their oracles have spoken, likewi8e, and 
rendered responses to those who consulted ‘them, 
and that the heads of Orpheus and Polycrates ren- 
dered oracles after their death. oo as 

If God made known by a voice from heaveni ‘that 
Jesus Christ was his son, as the evangelists affirm, 
Vulcan caused it to be seen, by the appearance of a 
miraculous flame, that Caeculus was his son. 

If God miraculously fed some of his saints, the 
pagan poets say that Triptolemus was miraculously 
nourished with a divine milk by Ceres, who gave 
him, likewise, a chariot drawn by two dragons; and 
that Pheneus, the son of Mars, having died even in 
his mother’s womb, vas nevertheless miractilously 
fed with her milk, Re Nee 

If several saints have miraculously soothed the 
cruelty and ferocity of the most savage beasts, it is 
said that Orpheus drew to him, by the sweetness of - 
his song and the melody of his instruments, lions, 
bears, and tigers, and changed the fierceness of their 
nature; that he drew to him the rocks and the trees, 
and even the rivers stopped in their course to: listen 
to his music. KON E 

In a word, to abridge, if Christians say that the 
walls of the city of Jericho fell at the sound of 
trumpets, the pagans say that the walls of Thebes 
were built by the sound of the musical instruments 
of Amphion; the stones, say the poets, moving about 
of themselves through the sweetness of his music—a 
thing infinitely more miraculous and astonishing to 
witness than falling walls- et 

Here is, assuredly, a great conformity of miracles 
on one side and the other. As it would be both 
foolish and unwise to give credence to these pre- 
tended miracles of paganism, so it would be not less 
so to give.credence to those of Christianity, since 
they all proceed from one identical principle of 
error. It was for this that the Manicheans and the 
Arians, who existed quite at the commencement of 
the Christian era, derided and laughed at these pre- 
tended miracles, wrought by the invocation of the 
saints, and blamed all who invoked them after-their 
death and honored their relies. ` come 

Let us now return to the chief end God had in 
view in sending his son into the world, and who was 
man. It was, it is said, to take away the sins of the 
world, and to overthrow, and utterly destroy the 
works of the pretended devil, etc. This ‘‘is what 
Christians maintain, as also that Christ was willing 
to die for the love of them, in accordance with the 
intention of God, his father, clearly expressed in all 
these pretended sacred books. Bie te? 

What! an all-powerful God would have been 
willing to be made man for the love of them, and 
to shed, even to the last drop, hjs blood for their 
salvation, would have limited his power to healing, 
here and there, alittle sickness and a few bodily in-. 
firmities in those that were presented to him, and 
was not willing to employ. his divine bounty im 
curing all the infirmities of our souls—in other 
words, in curing all mankind of their vices and fol- 
lies, which are infinitely more hurtful than the in- . 
fixmities of the body? ‘This is not tobe believed. 
What! a God so- mercifwh would have miraculously 
preserved from decay and corruption the dead bodies 
of some among his. creatures, but would not preserve 
from the contagion and corruption of sin and vice 
the souls of an infinite number of them, whom he- 
came to redeem with his blood and sanctify by his 


grace? What an absurd contradiction ! 
s [TỌ BE OONTINUED.] 
By the Des Moines Reporter we see that the Liberal con- 
vention there passed off in fine style, and that a Liberal 


league, with over forty members, was organized.. | 
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Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES, 
BY D, M. B. . 


PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES. 


Hipparchus, in comparing his own observations 
with those of the astronomers who preceded him, 
found that the equinoxes were slowly changing their 
positions among the stars, the change amounting to 
at least a degree towards the west in a century. 
His successor determined it with still greater accu- 

_ racy, and it is now known to be a degree in seventy 
years. Long study and observation have shown 
that this change is due mainly to a variation in the 
position of the earth’s pole. The position of the 
ecliptic among the stars varies so slowly that the 
change can be seen only by the perfected observa- 
tions of modern times. , 

In the diurnal motion of the earth there is, as be- 
fore explained, a point in the northern heavens 
around which the heavenly bodies seem to perform a 
daily revolution. ` This point in the heavens is a 
little more than a degree from the pole star. Now, 
precession really consists in a very slow motion’ of 
this pole around the pole of the ecliptic, the rate of 

_ the motion being such as to carry it ail the way 
around in 25,300 years. ‘There is a very slight mo- 
tion to the ecliptic itself, and, therefore, to its pole; 
and this fact’ renders the motion of the pole of the 
equator around it somewhat complicated; but the 
curve described by the latter.is nearly of forty-six 
degrees in diameter. In the time of Hipparchus our 
present pole star was twelve degrees from the pole, 
and ever since the pole has steadily been approach- 
ing it, and will continue to approach it till the 
year 2100, when it will slowly pass it at a distance 
of less than half a degree. Since the equator is 
always ninety degrees distant from the pole, there 

. will be a corresponding motion to it, and, hence, to 
the point of its crossing the ecliptic. 

The various celestial movements here spoken of, it 
must be understood, are only apparent, and are due 
to the motion of the earth itself, as will be more 
fully explained further along. ‘The diurnal revolu- 
tion of the celestial sphere is due to the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, while precession is really a 
change in the direction of that axis.” 

An important effect of -precession is that one revo- 
lution of the sun among the stars does not accurately 
‘correspond to the return of the same seasons. The 
latter depend upon the position of the sun relative 
to the equinox; the time when the sun crosses the 
equator towards the north always marking the season 
of spring in the northern hemisphere, no matter 
where the sun may be among the stars. If the equa- 
tor did not move, the sun would always cross it at 
nearly the same point among the stars. When start- 
ing, however, from the vernal equinox, it makes the 
circuit of the heavens and returns to it again, the 
motion of the equator has been such that the sun 
crosses it twenty: minutes before it reaches the same 
star. In one year this difference is very small; but 
by its constant accumulation of twenty minutes a 

. year, it amounts to very considerable after the lapse 
of centuries. It is, therefore, important to distin- 
guish between the sidereal and the tropical year, the 

former being the period required for one revolution 
of the sun among the stars, while the latter is that 
required for his return to the same equinox; whence 
it is also called the equinoctial year. 

The length of the sidereal year is 865 days, 6 hrs., 9m., 9s. 

: ‘t. tropical * 365 days, 5 hrs., 48 m., 468. 

Since the recurrence of the seasons depends upon 
the tropical year, the latter is the one to be used in 
forming the calendar, and for ordinary purposes in 
civil life, as well. Its true length is eleven minutes 
and fourteen seconds less than 365 1-4 days. 


THE MOON, 


It is well known that the moon makes a revolution 
in the celestial sphere in about twenty-eight days, 
and that during this journey it presents a number of 
different phases, known as “new moon,” “ first quar- 
ter,” “ full goon,” and “last quarter,” depending on 
its position relative to the sun. The moon itself is 
a dark body illuminated by the light of the sun; 
which was a fact perfectly apparent to the astrono- 
mers of antiquity. Prof. R. A. Proctor believes it 
‘to be an arid sphere, without an atmosphere and 
without life; in other words, a dead world. 

The absolute time required for the moon to make 
a circult around the earth is twenty-seven days and 
eight hours. The speed of its motion can be appre- 
ciated by noticing the moon on a clear night when 
in close proximity to a bright star. If the relative 
position of the star be observed from hour to hour, 
it will be found that the moon is constantly working 
towards the east by a distance equal to its diameter 
every hour, Twenty-four hours from the time of 
observation it will be found nearly fourteen degrees 
east of the position occupied the night previous. It 
rises nearly an hour later and sets néarly an hour 
later every day. : 

‘If, however, starting from one new moon, we 
count forwards the period of twenty-seven days and 


.peopling them, 


eight hours, it will be found that the moon, although 
she has returned to tle same position. among the 
stars, has not got back to new moon again. The 
reason of this is that the sun has moved forward, in 
virtue of his apparent annual motion, to such ex- 
tent that it requires more than two days for the 
inferior orb to overtake the superior. Therefore, 
although the moon really revolves around the earth 
in twenty-seven days and eight hours, the interval 
between one new moon and another is twenty-nine 
and a half days. oe 

Aristarchus, an ancient astronomer who liveđ three 
centuries before our era, and prior to Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, and before the motions of the solar 
system were understood, exercised great ingenuity 
in calculating the relative difference of the sun and 
moon, but by his system of measurement he did not 
make the superior distance of the sun one-twentieth 
what it really is. 

Watching the path of the moon among the stars, 
and mapping it down, it is found to be not the same 
as the sun, béing inclined to the latter about five 
degrees, The paths cross each other in two opposite 
points of the heavens, called the moon’s nodes, It 
Is constantly changing, in consequence of a motion 
of the nodes towards the west, amounting to more 
than a degree in every revolution. In mapping out 
these motions the path will cross the ecliptic at-the 
same angle, but the moon will not always pass over 
the same stars. ‘The change going on from month 
to month and from year to year, in eighteen years 
and seven months the nodes of the moon will have 
made a complete revolution, and the moon ‘will have 
returned to the position formerly occupied. The 
moon, though much the smaller orb, and much nearer 
the earth than any other, requires more calcula- 
tion to study its deviating courses and presenta- 
tions than any other of the heavenly bodies, 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters -from the Devil. 
NO. VIIL 

My Drar Reapers: Before I progress further in 
narrating our piven in creating worlds and in 
suppose I ought to tell you some- 

thing more about our producing from the thin, 
horhogeneous, aerial matter we had evolved from 
nothing, all forms of entity called primates or simple 
substances now known to the chemists of your time, 
This was truly a difficult labor to perform, and 
taxed our skill and ingenuity to the utmost. There 
had been up to this, time nothing required of any 
remarkable prevision of manipulation. We had 
brought from opposite extremes, in considerable 
quantities, as I have told you, two samples of nothing, 
and by dexterously mixing and commingling them 
together, produced the very light and bodiless form 
of matter I have described to you. By repeating this 
process two or three times, bringing from distant and 
opposite extremes samples of the thin matter we had 
caused to"pervade universal space, we at length pro- 
duced a comparatively dense form of substance, 
somewhat heavier than your atmosphere, in which we 
saw the material for future worlds, and millions 
upon millions of forms of organized life. I have 
told you all about this, and I do not need to- go over 
the ground again; but I only want to call your 
attention to the fact that up to this time our labor 
had been more manual than otherwise. We had 
almost by accident struck upon a law, or, perhaps 
quite as truly, I might say, we established a law by 
which something could be produced from nothing. 
It is doubtless very proper for me to make this clear 
to you as I go along, that you may understand and 
always remember that tọ my Brother and J, and to us 
alone, belongs the honor of being able to convert 


.| nothing into something. It was never done before 


us, it was never done after us. It never could and 
never can be doné by any other persons, In .this 
field of invention we standalone. It is not necessary 
for us to secure letters patent either in this country 
or in Europe, Asia, Africa, or the West Indiz Islands, 
We command the situation, and we are not afraid of 
anybody’s stealing the art from us. I am not 
sure we could do the thing again, for we tried 
to repeat some of our performances but were tripped 
up entirely. When we did it the first time it was a 
palpable hit, and, perhaps, if on other occasions we had 
tried it a hundred times over we might not have met 
with the same success. Conditions, you know, have 
a great deal to do with everything, and when we 
started the universe out of nothing, conditions were 
remarkably ‘favorable. But my Brother has been 
wonderfully proud of that enterprise ever since. I 
have many and many a time heard him boast and 
brag about what he had accomplished in manufac- 
turing a universe, and, for the time, he seemed almost 


to forget that I had done quite as much toward it as, 


he had. I was forced, in order to maintain my share 
of the honor of the business, to remind him that I 
was also on hand with him, and that I did fully as 
much as he did in getting up this little universe, and 
that it did not look quite right for him to try and, 
take all the credit of it to himself, 


“Oh, Luce,” said he, “you must pardon me; I am 
a little egotistical and boastful; I acknowledge the 
corn and ask you to overlook my weakness in that 
direction. Of course, Luce, you were there just as 
much as I was, and had fully as much to do with 
engineering the entire job as I had. But sometimes 
when I get to thinking it over, and contemplating 
what was done during the long ages in -which we 
performed such wonders, it sort o’ seems to me that 
I was the principal factor in the business, and that I 
did about all that was done; but, my dear Luce, 
when I think it over just as it was, I feel ashamed of 
my injustice to you, and I hereby ask you to let my 
egotism pass as one of my little’ foibles and weak- 
nesses, Which I hope you willtry to forget. You 
must bear with me and excuse some of my peculiar. 
ities. -I don’t mean any particular harm by it; it’s 
only my way, you know.” 

“ That’s all right, Jah,” said I; “ pray don’t speak 
of it; l feel no uneasiness upon the subject. You 
know, and I know that I was not idle when the uni- 
verse was being created; and I have the conscious- 
ness that I performed my full share of the headwork 
and the handwork, and this I shall always know to 
be the truth. I care nothing now about the matter, 
anyway, but when we come to people our’ growing 
worlds with sentient beings, I shall feel desirous to 
have due credit accorded to me before them. It 
will not be pleasant to be set aside then, nor to be 
held up to them as one having performed little or 
nothing that was grand and glorious. When we 
come to have a constituency I shall wish to be 
fairly presented before them, and I’ will be glad to 
have the credit to which J am entitled.” 

“ Ah, Luce,” said Jah, “what a sensitive, and at 
the same time sensible fellow you are. Never you 
fear that I shall wrong you, as you seem to appre- 
hend. If I may, at any time, in a thoughtless mood 
forget myself, and show a little of my natural traits, 
you just remind me of it, and I will make it all 
right.” 

“Enough said, my Brother, let’s shake again, and 
let it all pass.” ' a 

Oh, how I am running on with my talk. I under- 
took to tell you about getung up primates or simple 
substances, and here i am narrating one of the 
thousand little spats or differences that my Brother 
and I had. Iam sure I shall tire you if I keep de- 
tailing these numerous quarrels and I will be care- 
ful and not overdo the business. I think I have 
more interesting and more important matters to 
divulge to you. Let me now go on with the pri- 
mates. = 

-You already understand how matters existed when 
we had produced the homogeneous, thin, unorganized, 
semi-opaque, and semi-translucent body of aeriform 
matter which filled immensity, and through which 
the feeble forces, which had simultaneously been 
brought into existence, were slowly coursing. To 
quicken these forces, to cause them to act in concert 
and to co-operate in such a wonderful manner as to 
lay the foundation for numerous distinct and inde- 
pengent substances, was our next labor. There was 
no small mental effort required to decide upon what 
substances were necessary or how many and what 
kinds we should get up. 

While engaged in this exhaustive labor, feeling 
the necessity of a perfect union of forces and perfect 
harmony in our operations, my Brother and I pre- 
served a very peaceful and placid state of feeling, 
and I thought he was unusually amiable and pleasant. 
As he had done before, he consulted me very fre- 
quently as to the number of simple substances we 
should devise, the proportions in which we should 
prepare them, and the nature and qualities which 
they should. possess, and I was greatly flattered by 
the consideration he gave to my suggestions. It 
made ample amends for the slights he had sometimes 
shown me. IĮ noticed when he inquired of me how 
many samples we should prepare and in what propor- 
tion and form, I only had to express an opinion when 
he at once said, “That is settled, we will-have it that 
way.” : E pas, 

When he said, “My dear Luce, how many pri- 
mates shall we have?” “Oh,” said I,“ T guess some 
where about. one hundred will not be far out of the 
way.” “ Well, a hundred let it be.” Consequently 
that was about the number we made. Your chem- 
ists have discovered about seventy of them, and the — 
balance will be. chiefly brought to light ‘within the 
next century. ex. f A a ; 

When he asked in what form and proportion 
we should have them, I replied: “We shall, of 
course, be under the necessity of getting them all up 
in the gaseous form at first, and those we’ design 
for liquids we will afterwards‘ condense, ‘and those 
we intend for metals we will slowly crystallize into 
a solid form. We will, of course, make those in the 
greatest quantity which will be most useful in form- 
ing the vast number of compounds which will’ go to 
make up our globes, and, ultimately, organized life, 
which will exist upon them.” “Amen;.so be it,” 
said Jah; “I will trust your judgment.in that un- 
dertaking. I have scarcely.found you at fault m 
judgment since we commenced.” ao 

It required a great number of experiments before 
we succeeded to our minds in getting up the pri- 
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mates} and when we found we were not pursuing 
the proper course, we immediately abandoned the 
lan and tried some other. 
My Brother requested me to lead off and brin 
out the first primate; whereupon I set the -subtle 


forces at work as I had not done before. I combined | 


them, separated them, used them alone, and used 
them together. I used them direct, and then re- 
versed them. I tried them weak, and then concen- 
trated them to the utmost. I can hardly make you 
comprehend what I did not'do; and the first distinct, 
simple substance I evolved was hydrogen gas; and I 
was so well pleased with my success that I made it 
in vast quantities. It was extremely light, and I 
noticed that its levity took it somewhat, above the 
surrounding homogeneous matter from which I 
evolved it. 

After I had got well under headway in turning 
out extensive volumes of hydrogen gas, Jah came 
along, snufling up his nose, and said to me, “ Luce, 
what are you up to? You are making a funny kind 
of smell. Do you think you will be able to make 
any use of that light kind of stuff? Don’t you think 
it would be better fo make the primates with more 
consistence ?” 

“You be patient, my dear Brother,” said I, “and 
I will show you that what you call this ‘light stuff’ 
will play a very important part in the economy of 
our universe.’ It will enter into combination with 
many other substances, and it will be necessary to 
have it in almost inexhaustible quantities. When 
the worlds we are making get so far along that they 
will be condensed into solid form, we shall require 
vast amounts of a fluid called water; and this hydrogen 
gas will be one of the principal constituents in its 
formation, We will require great quantities of this 
light substance, I assure you.” 7 

“Theu, go ahead, and make all of it you think 
best. I will trust you in this business. You are to 
be the principal Professor of Chemistry and Physics 

in this University.” 

Thus said Jah; and that, of course, decided me to 
‘work away and produce all the hydrogen I thought 
we would require; and the quantity for all the worlds 
we had under way was immense—beyond your pow- 
ers of comprehension. 

After J had prepared the hydrogen, I next took in 
hand oxygen, which I denominated the “ life principle.” 
It required, I found, a difficult process to evolve this 
gas from the homogeneous matter, and it was not 
until several weeks were spent in trials and experi- 
ments that I succeeded to my mind, but when I 
acquired the art perfectly, the way I turned out oxy- 
gen is wonderful to contemplate, I do not wish you 
to understand me that Jah had nothing to do with 
producing these simple forms of matter ina gaseous 
state, for he was with me, and helped me almost con- 
tinually, but I was master of the situation. I gave 
instructions, and as yon often express a similar state 
of things, “ I bossed the job.” He often told me I 
understood chemistry much better than he did, and 
if I would only assume the burden of getting up the 
simple substances required in forming the worlds, he 
would be glad of it, and would not interfere with my 
supervision. . i 

One day as we were turning out oxygen at the rate 
of five hundred cubic miles an hour, Jah said to me, 
“ Luce, what in the name of all that has an existence, 
are you going to do with so much of this new kind 
of air we are making now? I wish to know what 
purpose you intend to put it to.” “Why,” said I, 
“this is Vital Air; this is to be the basis of all 
the atmospheres round all our worlds, and will be 
breathed by millions upon millions of organized 
beings, and will infuse into them life and warmth. 
Without this principle, life and: growth cannot be 
kept up. But its powers are so intense that we will 
have to counteract its great stimulating and vitaliz- 
ing properties by another gas, which we next will 
‘prepare, and the name of that shall be nitrogen; this 
will modify the exhilarating and over-stimulating 
properties of the gas we are now preparing, aud will 
fit it for the use of animal life, for supporting flame 
and many other uses. It will also form the base of 
most acids which it will be necessary to bring into 
existence, and will corrode, or rather oxidize, the 
various metals and rocks which will crystallize 
from the many forms of matter we shall hereafter 
prepare, and by this process, soils will be produced, 
and from them multiform classes and orders of vege- 
tation will spring forth, which will minister to the hfe 
and comfort of millions upon millions of animals 
and men. 

I must not dwell too long upon the manufacture 
of these gases, but will merely assure you that, after 
oxygen, we next took nitrogen, then chlorine, then 
carbonic acid gas, and then one after another of all 
the primates, including the earths, the metals, etc., 
ete. You will, understand that these were one by 
one evolved from the homogeneous substance about 
which I have told you so much. 

When we were getting up the earths and metals, 
or the bases. upon which they are founded, we panned 
out largely of sulphur, calcium, sodium, iron, and 
the quantities of potassium, iodinum, magnesium, etc., 
were by no means inconsiderable. With prophetic 
vision we-foresaw the vas vse that could be made of 


them and the ‘great utility they would be in the 
great economy of the universe, and for the uses of the 
beings that, later, we should bring into existence. 


g | Several of what are called the precious metals, and 


the secondary kinds, we made in comparatively 
limited quantities, as it was clear to us that the 
universe could run just as well-with a limited quan- 


tity of them as thongh we made them in immense 


profusion. 

Some of you may wonder why we did not make 
more gold and silver, more platinum, as well as 
others of the precious metals; but let me assure you 
you. would have been no better off had we made ten 
times the quantity of those rarer metals that we did; 
and for a long time it has been a question with me 
whether your little world would not have been vastly 
better off had it not contained an ounce of gold and 


silver. Though it must be confessed that as metals 
they contain very excellent and useful qualities, and 
are capable of doing a vast amount of good, that the 
strife, care, and trouble they have engendered within 
the last few thousand years are enough to make as 
good-natured a fellow as I am, and one who had so 
much to do in getting them up, curse their existence. 
I wish you all to learn to prize those precious metals 
for the good qualities they possess, instead of allow- 
ing your soul to be cankered and almost eaten up 
with the cares and perplexities of the struggle in 
procuring them. - . : 

But, my dear readers, I am satisfied I have wearied 
you enough in one letter, and will leave what I have 
further to say till another time. Believe me, your 
ever faithful friend, LUCIFER, 

Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot.” 


Answers to Inqguirers. 


S. A.— Where is to be found the familiar passage, 
“God tempers: the wind to the shorn lamb”? I 
know it is not in the Bible. .Avs.—In the writings 
of Laurence Sterne. 


Prue Raymes,—Whence the origin of the Holy 
Ghost? Ans.—Pneuma, the Greek word translated 
Ghost, means precisely “wind,” or “breath.” Had 
not the translators of King James’ version of the 
Bible been lamentably ignorant, they would have 
rendered it “the holy breath of God.” The doctrine 
of the personality of the Holy Ghost was first sug- 
gested in the Council of Constantinople, in the year 
381, i 
` H, M.C.— What historian first penned the account 
of the nursing and rearing of Romulus and his 
brother? Ans.—The story is given by Plutarch, 
but modern writers, following the researches of Nie- 
buhr, declare that, for the most part, it is little more 
than a poetical legend. Plutarch’s account of Rom- 
wus-was written about a.D. 100, which, being over 
eight hundred and fifty years after the date com- 
monly assigned for the foundation of Rome, can be 
little more than a record of the traditions of his 
time. te 

Francis R.—Were such abominable lines as the 
following ever included in any orthodox collection 
of hymns? i 

“ Have faith the same for endless shame 

For all the human race; - 
For hell is crammed with infants damned, 

. Without a day of grace.” 
Ans.—Certainly. They are most decidedly “ortho; 
dox,” though a little unpopular to modern taste. 
They-are attributed to good old Dr. Watts, and can 
most undoubtedly be found in an old edition of his 
collection. 


H. W. R.—1. Who was Henry Winter Davis? 
Ans.—He was Congressman from Maryland for sev- 
eral years, about the time of the rebellion. He was 
an eloquent orator, and a powerful advocate in Con- 
gress for the freedom of the slaves, We can find no 
particulars concerning his birth or death. 2, Who 
was Thersites? 4ns.—According to Homeric his- 
toug# he was a Greek officer, the most deformed and 
illiberal of the Greeks during the Trojan war. He 
was fond of ridiculing his fellow-soldiers, particu- 
larly Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ulysses. Achilles 
killed him with one blow of his fist, because he 
langhed at his mourning the death of Penthesilea. 
3. Who was Torquemada ? Ans.—Seé answer to Sen- 
ecain Trura SEEKER of March 2. 4, Where, and at 
what price can I obtain the complete poems of Walt 
Whitman? Ans.—Whitman’s poems are out of 
print, but he is about to bring out a new edition. 
Their appearance ‘will be announced in these col- 
umns. 


J. P.—What book or books will give me the most 
direct and correct information in regard to the dif- 
ferent systems of religion, and the rites, ceremonies, 
ete., of the same? Azs,—The best work on com- 
parative theology that we have seen is James Free- 
man Clarke’s “‘‘l'en Great Religions.” In this work 
is given the latest results of modern investigations, 
so far as any definite and trustworthy facts have 
been ascertained. Though it is written from a 
Unitarian standpoint, it gives a very impartial and 
critical general account of the principal religions of 
the world; but it does not go into particulars about 


+ 


the different sects into which Christianity is divided. 
Yayward’s “Book of All Religions” and Evan’s 
“History of All Christian Sects” contain more defi- 
nite accounts of the peculiar beliefs and teachings of 
the various Christian sects. Clarke’s work is com- 
prehensive and analytic; the others are merely 
descriptive. They may be procured at this office. 
ree Clarke’s, $3.00; Hayward’s, $2.00; Evan’s, 
1.00. 


J. L.—Can you refer me to any work that will 
give an account of the finding by Joe Smith of the 
metal plates from which the Mormon Bible is 
élaimed to have been written? Ans.——Doubtless 
several works, notably biographies and cyclopedias, 
contain some account of Smith’s receiving, according 
to his own statement, from an angel three golden 
plates, upon which were engraved, in Egyptian char- 
acters, the Book of Mormon, which, with the aid of 
a kind of spectacles which he called Urim and 
Thumimin, he was enabled to translate into English. 
When engaged in translating, he sat behind 2 screen 
and dictated to a scribe; and when the translation 
was written, it constituted the celebrated Book of 
Mormon, who is claimed to have been a Jewish 
prophet who lived in the fourth century. The work 
is written in Scripture language, and relates to de- 
scendants of the Israelites who came to America six 
hundred years before Christ. No one saw the plates 
except Smith, and when they were translated the 
angel took them back again. The plates were trans- 
lated in 1827, and the book was published in 1830; 
after which the Mormons increased rapidly, forming 
a society first at Manchester, Ontario Co., N. Y.; 
then at Kirkland, Ohio; then at Nativoo, IIL, whence 
they moved to Salt Lake City. A more probable 
story about the Book of Mormon is that it was the 
work of ‘a Presbyterian preacher, named Solomon 
Spalding, who, during a lingering illness, wrote it 
for pastime, and as a kind of religious romance, 
After his death it was brought to this city to be pub- 
lished,. but, this plan failing, it somehow passed into 
the hands of Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon, and 
formed a Bible about equal to the old Jewish Scrip- 
tures. . 


Sewer Qas and Ventilation. 


An interesting practical lecture, under the title of Bani- 
tary Reform, was given before the Medical and Statistical 
Society, at the Eclectic College Building, last evening, by 
Professor Joseph R. Buchanan. The lecturer has given 
special attention tọ the subject of ventilation, and he gave 
his views on that question; which are somewhat diferent 
from those generally held, 

The sewer gas question (said Dr. B.) is an important one 
in New York, as sewer malaria is one of the leading 
sources of disease in this city. With deficient or careless 
work in water-closets and connections with sewers a vast 
amount of poisonons gas escapes into our dwellings, which 
it ia supposed may be prevented by securing more faithful 
workmanship. This, however, is not a very safe reliance. 
Almost every house experiences this evil at times, and the 
only thing to be relied on is ventilation. 

Each householder should have a flue running to the roof ` 
from water-closets, sinks, and other sources of foul air, in 
which a gaslight or lamp should be kept burning to main- , 
tain adraft. This is an effectual protection. But there 
are so many houses which, through ignorance, negli- 
gence, and parsimony will not be thus protected, that the 
city should undertake the wholesale removal of sewer gas 
instead of allowing it to come out of the sewers into 
houses. 

This may be done by placing over each sewer a chimpey 
eighty or a hundred feet high with a few gaslights or a fire 
continually burning in it, which by drawing its air from 
the sewer would cause a dratt into the sewer at every open 
spot, and thus cause the foul airto pass into the sewer 
instead of escaping, as the carbonic acid from a fire goes up 
the chimney instead of escaping into the house. 

If the sewer gas was thus made to pass through a fire, 
its poisonous character would be destroyed before it passed 
into the atmosphere. The same. object might be effected 
by connecting the sewer with any adjacent furnace by a 
pipe of adequate size, through which the draft of the fur- 
nace would draw the sewer gas. It would be necessary, of 
course, that the month of the sewer should not be open, 
but if above the water level, it should be guarded by & 
floating valve to prevent the air from entering. 

The true principle of ventilation is to remove the foul 
ait before allowing it to contaminate the pure—to draw it 
off from the place where it is first generated. This method 
Dr. B. called proximate ventilation, in opposition to the 
common method of allowing the foul air to mingle with 
the rest and drawing them off together, remote from the 
origin of the malaria, which method he criticised as distant 
ventilation. These methods were illustrated by a drawing 
on the blackboard, showing that by proximate ventilation 
any number of pupils might be kept in a school. room 
without injurious consequences, and even the crowded 
wards of hospitals might be kept free from infection and 
as healthy as the open tent. These methods are freely 
offered for the use of hospitals and schools by their 
inventor, who claims that they entirely overcome the dif- 
culties arising from overcrowded halls, and counteract the 


diffusion of infectious diseases. 
+ 


Do not speak harshly to any; those who are spoken to, 
will answer thee in the same way. Angry speech is paip- 
fal, blows for blows will touch thee, 


| a ` The Radical Pulpit. 


The American Gentleman. 
` A SERMON BY 0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 


I spoke last Sunday on the subject of humanity. 
This-morning I propose to say something about the 
crowning grace-of this humanity -of ours, which ‘is 
gentlemaniiness. | . : 

An old. English dramatist of the 17th century 
wrote these lines: “The best of men that e’er wore 
earth about him was a sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, 
humble, tranquil spirit; the first true gentleman that 
eyer breathed.” . l 
` The allusion was to Jesus; fitly called e gentle- 
- man from his gentleness. The word “ gentleman,” in 

the old English speech, is equivalent to noble.. It 
came from the Latin word gens, which means fam- 
ily, A gentleman, therefore, is.a man of family. 
Something more than a year,ago, being in the old 
city of Worcester, in England, I paid a visit to the 
Royal Porcelain Works there. As the superintend- 
ent took us through the various rooms where the 
-artisans were at work in separate departments, some 
' melting, some moulding, some designing, some paint- 
ing landscapes, and some cattle, some ornamenting, 
and some gilding, men and women, the superintend- 
-ent said: “These gentleman are doing this, or that; 
these ladies are doing that, or this.” There is an 
immense distance.between these two, conceptions of 
a gentleman. The old dramatist by the word gentle- 
man meant the highest qualities that adorn human- 
ity; the Superintendent of the Royal Porcelain 
Works, at Worcester, visited the title of gentleman 
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thrust him in one lot'or another; whether one kind ` 


|or condition of circumstances or another ‘kind be- 
appointed to him, he is always himself. He ‘edanot ; 


lie, he cannot cheat, he cannot steal, he ‘cannot de-: 
fraud his fellows. If he is a common artiZan, or'a-’ 


merchant, or a politician, or a financier, no’ matter’: 


what his position or where he is, he is a man ‘himself;: 
the possessor of an incarnation of morality and: dig-! 
nity and power that is not to be challenged by any-} 
thing less than the Almighty. 000 o o oomo oo 

There is one cardinal element more in the char- 
‘acter of the true gentleman, the element of heart. 
The gentleman is a man of heart.’ He has an ‘open; 
wide, cordial, human sympathy. He respects him- 
self, and therefore he respects his kind. He respects 
humanity in every man and in every woman. ` He 
goes beneath the surface of things; behind outward 
circumstances and conditions, and touches the mån- 
liness and womanliness in human character. 

There are two stories that come‘to us ont of 
English history that tell this more beautifully and 
touchingly than any words of mine can do. . In the’ 
fourteenth century, Edward, the Black Prince, with; 
an army of twelve thousand men, met King John' of 
France, with an army of sixty thousand men, at the 
battle of Poictiers. The splendid: valor of the 
English soldié¥s and the heroic léadership of their’ 
prince gained them an astonishing and all but miracu- 
lous victory. After the battle, m which King John 
was taken prisoner, Edward at once went to the cap- 
tive king, put himself.at his disposal, condoled with 
him on his mischance,.took no credit for his victory’ 
to himself, but credited it to that mysterious provi- 
dence which orders human affairs. He. offered the 
captive monarch everything that he had, and when 


and ladies upon the common artisans, whose simple 
distinction was that they had the human form. The 
word gentleman is English, and the idea it. conveys 
is English. One of the most eminent and brilliant 
of modern literary men, a Frenchman, says that-out 
of England there is nothing resembling the type of 
the gentleman. In France there are nobles, men of 
exquisite refinement, belonging to the ancient regime, 
to a class which has passed away; men noted for 
their chivalry, their courage, their polished exterior, 
their refined tastes, their exquisite mien and bearing, 
but belonging to an-order of things existing no more, 
a class of men that perished in the Revolution, and 
-exists now only here and there by way of decoration 
on the. surface of French society. But the En- 
glish gentleman is abreast with his time; he is a man 
not of any past age, but of the present age. .He is 
not an ornament to society merely, lie is the minis- 
ter, the man of affairs, the director of railways, inter- 
ested in the sciences, the leader of social reform, 
engaged in everything that concerns the welfare of 
his generation. Let us analyze a little this concep- 
tion of a gentleman. In the first place, the term 
itself implies what we call a material basis. The 
gentleman may not be himself wealthy; he may be 
* poor, he may be an outcast, he may be an exile, of no 
account in the world, although if not wealthy him- 
_ self he must be associated with wealth. If not him- 
self high in social position, he must be able to look 
back to ancestors who were. If not a present force 
in the world, he must have traditions of forefathers 
of that character. He must be of good standing and 
circumstances in the world, or of good family. He 
must feel that he belongs to the best that the mate- 
rig universe has to give. . He must have the sense of 
having had a home among prosperous people. When 
he sees a fine house and extensive lands he feels that 
they belong somehow to the like of him; and when 
he sees a person who has mastered fate and con- 
quered fortune he feels that he 1s a brother of that 
person, that he is of the same kindred. Poor he may 
be, yet he never can be abject, for the gentleman 
always feels that he is one of the adopted ones of 
nature, that the world is his patrimony, whether he 
enjoys it and uses it or not. This is a cardinal cle- 
ment, in the English conception of a gentleman and 
the general sentiment of the day. You never see a 
‘gentleman, however poor he may be himself, who 
will own that poverty is part of the law of his nature. 
He does not class himself among paupers. 
Again: the gentleman always has tind, a quick, 
active grasp of mind; he is a live intelligence. The 
_chince may come of a gentle lineage, but he cannot be 
-a gentleman, The idler, who never asks a question 
about public affairs, who never cares about any vital 
concerns and interests of society, may wear the dress 
- of a gentleman, but a gentleman he cannot be. The 
‘gentleman always has intelligence; though he may 
not be very useful or sucecesful in his attempts, yet 
: his mind is alive; he is conscioay of the grand fact of 
: personality-——he counts one. Ile is sensible of an 
interior faith and diguity, he fecls that when he 
. gives his hand he gives the hand of a man; that he 
gives himself, pledges his character, and offers his 
heart. When he gives his word, he gives with it all 
the sanctity of his honor,, It needs no more to for- 
tify it. If he makes a promise, he keepsit, let it cost 
what it may. If he offers a pledge, that pledge is a 
‘pledge of his fortune, strength, character, life itself. 
Nhat holiest of all words in the English language, 
honer, belongs to him; he alone can speak it, for he | 
alone knows what it means. Whether fortune has 


he rode in triumph inte London, with his victorious 
army and his prisoners, he placed his: captive on a 


So-with this coriception of the American gentleman: 
build it on a basis as broad and cardinal as human- 
ity. You must not be content: with a parlor orna- 
ment, with! an elegant, figure,in bronze; or porcelain 
which you can put: upon your centre-table- or mantel-. 
þiece; you must.censtruct.a character so.grand. in 
its proportions, so- harmonious: in outline, 80, noble 
and dignified in spirit, that it shall justify itg, unique 
and. comprehénsive design. Those are.some,pf.the 


‘elements of the character, and of the term, American 


gentleman. And so, as the English gentleman must 
have à material: basis, the American gentleman must 
have-a.material basis; but it-need not be wealth, or 
past association with wealth; it must be a sympathy 
with ‘that labor:which: is the creator of all wealth. 
The American ‘gentleman will not be ashamed. of 
toil; his hands are not too fine to be put to the 
plow if:necessary, or:to wield. the hammer ;. he 
respects labor, sincere, honest. toil of muscle or 
mind, of. brain and heart and will, by which wealth 
is created. -He.does not side with capital against 
labor, for capital is nothing. but accumulated labor, 
All our vast domain is the heritage of labor, and 
becomes divided and subdivided; there is no inalien- 
able wealth; there are no lands that can never be 
sequestered, but jabor—:that which creates wealth, 
which: is ‘wealth in pessibility—exists to-day as. the 
common heritage ayd common dignity of every 
human creature. And the gentleman cannot ride 
with labor against capital, because labor is only the 
capital of the future; labor is the creator of capital. 
But ‘the gentleman- stands with, one foot upon one 
and one foot upon the other, reconciling them both, 
and feeling very sure that fabor—honest, sincere, 
faithful, unremitting labor of ‘whatever kind—is 
essential to the preservation of all wealth, whether 
one happens:to enjoy it or not. But, more than this, 


splendid white steed, and himself rode by his side 
on an humble palfrey. None but an English gentle- 
mən could do that. Rete oe 
At the battle of Zutphen, Sir Philip Sidney, after 
having two horses slain under him, was-shot in the 
thigh. He was overa mile from the camp, and was 
obliged to limp in that way to his tent. On reach- 
ing his tent, exhausted with the loss of blood, he. 
feebly called for water. It was procured with some 
difficulty and brought to him. As he was about to 
put the flagon to his mouth, his eye fell upon a poor 
common soldier lying wounded a few yards off upon. 
the ground, whose piteous eyes were turned towards 
the refreshing draught. Sidney forgot his own 
agony, put the cup down untouched, and said : 
“Give the water to him; his necessities are greater 
than mine.” Fourteen days after that, Sir Phillip 
Sidney died, in the. flower of his life, but leaving 
behind him a name that for heroic gentlemanliness, 
for manliness, for courage and delicacy and self- 
denial, will live as long as the word gentleman 
preserves its significance. _ 
Gentlemanliness,, therefore, we see, has a humane 
basis. It is built on the humdn feelings; it implies 
a tender, humane nature and a recognition of human 
kind. Now, when one comes to speak of the Ameri- 
can gentleman, one must take into account human- 
ity as it stands in America, and estimate it, not in 
the German or the French or the English, but in the 
American sense. Here in America ‘there are no 
orders, no distinctions, no outward differences among 
men; there is but one law for all men, a law that is 
as just and equitable as human society at‘the present 
age is able to make. There is but one law for the 
rich and for the poor; one Jaw for the well-born and 
for the ill-born. The only differences that are rec- 
ognized publicly and politically in America between 
men are differences in character and attainments, in 
the amount and quality of the mental attributes that 
they possess. Therefore, the American gentleman 
must be as much more than the Continental or the 
English gentleman as his basis of humanity is broader 
and more comprehensive than theirs. He must build, 
not upon the humanity of a caste, or of a sect, gr of 
a clique or family, but npon a humanity. that is Tora- 
mon to all men, of whatever class or condition they 
may be. ‘here is a responsibility imposed upon 
every American gentleman which never has been 
faced in the history of the world before. In the city 
of Washington stands a monument, or rather the 
beginning of a monument dedicated to the Father of 
his Country... It is unfinished because it cannot. be 
finished. Built on a broad basis, suitable for the 
American people and. for the grandeur of American | 
institutions, it cannot be completed according to any 
idea that the Old’ World can suggest. Will you 
carry it up as an Egyptian obelisk ? its point would 
be lost in the sun. Will. you set on the top'of it a 
colossal figure? it must be a hundred feet high. 
Will you plaut an equestrian statue there? you'must 
bave aspy-glass to see the horse. Jf you insist upon 
completing the monument upon a basis as broad as 
that, your whole design of the monument must be 
new; and, while you consult the old architectural; 
principles and laws that are- universal, you must} 
build according to a conception which is adequate to 
the case in hand. Therefore, pell down the begin-, 
nings of your menument and make a new monument, 
of anew design, which shall be not Egyptian, nor 
English, nor German, nor French, but American, 


the gentleman believes in.the uses of labor, He has 
no faith in. noise and sound and fury, in the pound- 
ing of the hammer on an idle anvil, in the empty | 
voice of the politician, in the vain.and futile hurry- 
ing to and fro of man and beast, which accomplishes 
nothing. He believes that no labor is worth a straw 
that does not accomplish something and. make its 
contribution to the weath and welfare. of. the com- 
munity. Whether it be the toil of the hands, or the 
brain. of he thinker; whether it'be the skill of 
the artisan or the comprehensive work of the mer- 
chant or the financier or the politician or the states- 
man, the end, and the end alone, justifies the means, 
Use and necessity. are the basis of all labor. . And it 
is the interest of all that labor should be paid for in 
honest money. : It is the first‘and foremost, absolute, 
primary demand that—call it gold or. silver or paper 
money, call it what you will—the essence of : the 
medium of exchange must be a value that is com- 
mon all over the civilized world; that is value to 
the Englishman, the Frenchman, the German; that 
which passes current among men of all nations; that 
which the laborer can safely take-as-a reward: of his 
toil; that which capital.can honorably pay for it; 
this, and ‘this alone.and always is, money. And he 
is no gentleman—has not the first conception. of a 
gentleman—who will offer less than this. For the 
gentleman counts himself, first and foremost, bound 
to the welfare of mankind; he is not sectional; he is 
not pledged to the interests of Pennsylvania. and 
New York ön the one hand or of Colorado and 
Nevada on the other, but to that which -reflects the 
welfare of the whole country and the general wel- 
fare of mankind. — 

Anything which diminishes or impairs the reward 
of toil is essentially dishonorable; anything is hon- 
orable that advances this.’ If a man contribute but 
a mite to the-welfare of his kind, but the sweat of 
his brow, but the vigor of his great heart, but the 
robustness of his frame, he makes.a contribution 
that is as valuable as any other if it is offered in a 
spirit of sincerity. But the self-seeker, the man who 
from any cause devotes himself to his own particular 
interests and affairs, and to nothing that belongs to 
humanity, who would. pull down the cabins of the 
poor for the sake of erecting his massive stone strus- 
ture, never canbe a gentleman, = §. |. : 

Pay ‘your debts, but pay them ih a value which is 
universally recognized. Ahove all, wher it comes 
to debts of honor, to debts to which the nation’s 
honor is pledged, then there is but one ground that 
a gentleman can take, and that isthe ground of will- 
ingness to sacrifice every personal comfort and eon- 
venience for the sake of standing everlastingly by 
his word. 
` One thing more. The' American gentleman must’ 


‘have a live mind. He must think, inquire, and be 


interested in affairs. He 'must not be'so ‘contented 
that he cannot be a politician, that He cannot. go 
into business, or follow a profession, or be immersed 
in dtdinary cares and anxieties. He is bound, by 
the fact of his being a génileman, to take-an interest 
in affairs, bound to do ‘his utmost to make these 
occupations’ of. men honorable and virtuous.’ He 
must havea live mind; he must be benevolent; he 
must be interested ‘in all projects which help along 
the welfare of the community in which. be: happens 
to live; he' mnst take an interest-in everything that 
is going forward in ‘civil, social, and private lite; his 
mind must be alive to eyery question, his heart re- 


sponsive' to every càll, “Néed*Taay that he mbst be 
a man of warm, deep; cordial sympathy? In a coun- 
try like,ours and a community like ours, where there 
is eyerything to be done, where want utters its cease- 
lesg:cry,.and- poverty reaches out: its hand, and sor- 
row, makes. audible.its bitter. complaint, and there 
are wrongs to. be righted all. the time, and: right 
principles:to be advocated,how can he for a moment 
be indifferent to anything that concerns his. country 
and: his kind? -The old pagan poet.says, “Iam a 
ana and nothing human is foreign from my- sympa- 
ies. o, ER ge OA gat Ne 

: There died bout a week ago, in our own commu- 
nity, one of, these. men, who-may be. said to have 
heen ‘the model American citizen, the true, American 
gentleman. Imean Theodore:Roosevelt. For one 
whole: week all the. gentlemen-of the city that are 
working the hardest for this community met together 
and passed resolutions of praisé and glory to::that 
simple gentleman. He held no public, position, he 
wore no Ae anan title;.but he was a man of 
great wealth who had regard: for those who had 
nothing.’ He was'a-man. pre-eminent in the. social 
world, who yet: always had: aplace in his ‘heart for 
the humblest and poorest: of his kind; a man who 
Was the centre-of fashionable society, yet went every 

' Sunday evening, for tei- years; to visit the newsboys 
in-their lodging-house. He was a manjof’ vast syt- 
pathy, whose charities were generous and abundant, 
giving his means freely to his country in its time of 

` need, and to the destitute soldiers as freely after the 
war; a large contributor to all the institutions of 
charity in the city, and yet thinking of how he could 

- do it more wisely, accomplishing the léast harm with 
the utmost bdbefit. This man was at once one of 
the largest and wisest ‘givers; studying social laws 
and devising means to save money by diminishing 
the wear and tear and friction of the machinery in 
charitable societies. It was he that suggested the, 
Central Bureau of Christidn Charities, which failed 
only on account of sectarian animosity. Simple in 
his ‘life, unpretending in his mannér, mild, gentle, 
‘brave asa lion and soft as a maiden, a man who 
never spdke a rude word, *but who, on ‘occasion, 
spoke in tones that fell like a thinderbolt upon im- 
morality . and wrong. Theodore Roosevelt was a 
simple. American. citizen. He was American: all 


over, through and through; never bodsting of what |: 
he did, always. willing. to serve his fellows, giving]: 
-himself. personally to all the meanest offices, of phi-,: 


‘lanthropy, filling. more than any individual I have 
known the title of American gentleman. . 
. There is ene more attribute of the American gen- 
tleman that must be mentioned, and that is, a supe- 
rigrity to all sectarian distinctions, to all dogmatic 
prejudices. He cannot be dogmatic; he cannot be 
mean-in-his religion. . The church that he belongs to 
must; be the church of humanity. He may call him- 
self a Catholic or Protestant or Methodist or Bap- 
tist or. what not; he may go to no church, and sub- 
scribe to no creed; but, though his convictions may 
be clear and intense, so intense that he cannot un- 
derstand how other convictions. than his own can be 
the groundwork. of eternal anticipation, yet, while 
holding his convictions so clear, so intensely, while 
building upon them ‘his:own hopes, he must concede 
to ‘others—any: others and all--the same tight he 
claims for himself: to hold their convictions in their 
own fashion. In Catholic countries- a gentleman 
must bea Catholic. In England it is hard to believe 
that a Disseriter can be a gentleman. A gentleman 
must belong to the Established Church, because the 
Established Church is’ identical with the State—has 
a bond of sympathy with the English Constitution: 
But Here there is no Established Church. ‘The same 
law’ spréads its majestic wings over Catholic and 
Protestant, oye Churchman and Dissenter, oyer the. 
bélievér in the trinity and the believer in the unity 
of God, over the theist and deist; and it rests with 
every man’s conscience, only, whether he will prac-. 
tice one creed or hold to one opinion, or avow one 
conviction. or another, or whether he will put the. 
whole matter by; he is responsible only to himself, 
and the law recognizes that. - 00, ae 

. The gentleman, therefore, acts upon this idea, and 
it is the basis and culmination of all gentlemanly 
character, He is superior to all sectarian influences, 
jealousy, and passion, When you see a dogmatis}, 
you see one who has no conception, of gentiemanly 
character in man, It is of no consequence whether 
the individual belongs to one sect or another; it is of 
absolute, vital importance that-a person has intelli- 
gence, has conscience. He. should recognize his 
brother or his sister, whatever. belief may be avowed 
or. disavowed by. them; for, to. be a good man or: 
woman.is more than.a-profession of faith ina relig- 
ious creed, and thetwo are not necessarily connected. 

- There. is :a phrase, “Christian: gentleman,” and the 


idea: of Christian: seems :usually to: adcompany: the} 


idea of: gentleman; -but why:should the word gentle:: 
man: be‘always associated with the name Christian? 
_ When: you: speak of ‘@-Christiam gentleman do you 
meañ that ‘the gentleman: and the ‘Christian ‘are one. 
ahd) inseparable? Do you; medn ‘that a gehtleman 
' urust‘be:abeliever*in total depravity; ‘in’an' eternal’ 
hell; ‘that there is to: gentleman unless ‘he believes in 


The Truth’ 


a jien whei a eNe 8 m or SEE EE OES 


gentlemanliness ‘itivolves a belief in the absolute de- 
struction and eternal torment of ‘nine-teriths of the 
human family?’ By no means, When’ the terms 
Christian and gentleman are associated together, the 
term Christian is taken in its largest, not its smallest 
sense. It must agree in principle and sentiment with 
a just conception df. the’ gentleman; and when the 
old dramatist; Thomas Decker, called Jesus the first 
true gentleman’ that ever breathed, what did le have 
in his mind but this; he thought of Jesus as spéaking 


tender and kind words to the woman of the city 
whom: others despised; he thought of the: man who 
sat at meat with the scorned publican and those 
whom the aristocratic and conventional circles of the 
time denounced:as sinners; ‘of the man wlio, when he 
saw the:common .prostitute;. gave her’ no reproof, 
but spoke to her words of kindness, though he did 
it iw the -presence of the Pharisees, in a Pharisee’s 
parlor, where he sat at the table by a Pharisee’s: in- 
Vitation. The gentleman whom Thomas Decker had 
‘in.mind was the man who sat at: meat with publicans 
and sinners, and went on his errands of mercy,. not to 
those of Judea, but-into.the wilderness, among the 
'Galileans, among the: idolaters and. pagans, the man 
| who gave the noblest, sweetest, and grandest ideas to a 
‘woman, 2 Samaritan woman, whom all: his. country 
people would haye. detested and considered it. a 
shame to have spoken to; the man who, in all. pure 
‘minds, stands as the personification of all that is large 
and beautiful. in humanity, which is of no. sect, no 
church, no religion, but is of mankind—this is the 
first true gentleman that ever breathed. How many. 
like him have ever breathed since; how many. like 
him are breathing to-day? Not one. How many 
of us dare call ourselves gentlenien after this majestic. 
type? But there is not one among the meanest of 
us all who may not emulate this perfection of a gen- 
tleman, who may not hold the beautiful vision before 


‘him in the journey through: lifes and happy hë who 


so steadily keeps it in view, and so steadfastly strives 
to realize it, that the light and beauty and glory of it 
may illumine his pathway and direct his steps 
aright and make him worthy of the name of gentle- 
man. a 


T Communications, - 
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Open Letter to T. C. Leland — 
g CLEARFIELD, Pa., Jan. 6; 1878. 

: THERON C. LELAND, Dear Sir: [am a constant reader 
of the Jndez, TRUTH SEEKER, and other Liberal papers, and 
I am constrained to say that however radical the majority 
of them may be on most questions, whenever they approach 
the social question, they either fail entirely tô apprehend 
the true elements of the problem or are so frightened at 
the ogre of respectability that confronts them that they 
dare not say what they feel to be trye. _ , SENGS 
: Ihave waded through a great deal of twaddle, bosb, and 
gush, in hopes of finding séme traces of common sense and 
honesty, in the many articles on this question read during 
the last few years, especially since Mr, Beecher’s ‘‘ trial by 
committee,” and more particularly since that miserable 
fraud Anthony:Comstock has come to the surface, and have 
been, so disgusted with the namby-pamby, sickly senti- 
mentalism hawked about in the name of literature that I 
sometimes felt ‘* stirred up mightily ” to write ; but then 
the thought occurred, ‘Of what avail!” If I write the eruth, 
Abbot might not publish it (1 formerly wrote for the 
Index), and to write a “respectable” article and smother 
the truth; for the sake of doing so, is something I have not 
yet learned todo. When I caught sight of the caption of 
your article in THE TRUTH SEEKER of Jan. 5, 1878, [thought 
it was like David’s Psalms, “another of the same,” and 
was tempted to pass it by, but on glancing down the column 
Ibecame at first interested, then astonished, and at last en- 
thusiastically delighted. Sate i 

Here st Jast was one man who, looking through all the 
villainous shams of false religion and false philosophy, 
saw ‘the naked truth,” and seeing it, was honest and fear- 
less enough to speak it. Your brave, pure, and true words 
impress me like-the strains of Hubert’s Serenade, after be- 
ivg compelled: to listen to “Shoo Fly” or ‘Mulligan 
Guards.” - ; 

When you say that ‘‘it is time that bysterics should dis- 
appear.and reason prevailin regard to this ever-present 
and innocent domain of animated nature,” you not only 


„hit the nail on the head, but drive it clear through and 


clinch it on the other side. . f 
I have often inquired why it is indecent or immoral to 
expose the person, or why is sez disgraceful? And the only. 
reply that I have been able to elicit from the respectable 
lunatics who worship Mrs. Grundy, is ‘‘ Because it is,” 


And when [ inquire why animals.are allowed to run about. 


naked, Í am told, ‘‘Oh!.they are not reasonable creaturé; 
you know.” And then Í wonder if reason ever had any- 
thing to do with it, and findin my mind a decided tendeicy 
towards a negative solution. _ 

Again, I asked an artist friend why he did not paint the 
‘female form divine” just as nature formed the model, and 
he’ replied, ‘“Oh, that would be sensuous, if not indecent.” 
And then I wondered again if nature was reallyso horridly 
‘wicked, or whether men were only idiots; abd my mind 
was go ‘dépraved” that I actually inclined to the Jatter 


hypothesis. © | 


“At the Centennial Exhibition I saw hundreds oF gxt 


quisitely beautiful statues and paintings representing’ fude 


damnation; that ‘absolute refinement; good breeding, | men, women, and children, saw elegant, educated and 're- 
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| fined ladies, accompanied by-genlenién; examine, éfiticise, 
and'admire these splendid creations of genius ;-and-then I 
wondered again, and my wonder was this: Why should it 
really be any. more ‘immodest .or. indecent for a really 
beautiful Zedig man or woman to exhibit'the “charms be- 
stowed upon.them by nature? I may be told that such 
thoughts are ‘'dreadfully immoral,” but it strikes me that 
tt we have no more discovered what it is infallibly moral 
to do than we.have what it is absolutely religious to be- 
lieve.” . Besides, denunciation does not answer, questions, 
or. satisfy a soul thirsting for truth, ‘Snubbed on all sides, I 
was.compelled to study humanity for a solution, and I 
found it. l T “ya = a SS 

I may filly give it in your words. " Our:morals are now 
and have been for centuries as much dictated by the 
Christian Church as our religion-has been.” , She ee 

This sentence contains the kernel of the whole matter. 
It is the open sesame that unlocks the mystery, Priestly 
interference, dictation, and denunciation. are: nét only 
visible in morals and religion, Lut they permeate every 
fibre of the fabric of sociéty, every bone, muscle, tisaueand 
nervé of the body-politic. Nothing is free from the with- 
Lering, blasting, corrupting, blighting irfluencé of the 
Church. More,subtile than ether, more penetrating than 
-eléétricity, priéstly influence siléntly’stedlsinto your‘ home 
Land insinwates itself into‘all the ramifications of  dotiiestic 
life, It even poisons the very foundation öf being, and 
through ante-natal impressions, children are born into the 
world with the brand-of-:superstition on their innocent 
brows. A i Se ie 

The extent of this influence is simply appalling to a per- 
son Who loves truth and humanity; and its power-for. evil 
ig simply incalulable. _: say >. 2 AN oy 

A priest. stands guard over our. advent;into the world, 
‘gives us each a Christian name, assumes totbink for us 
and tellus what to say and do. Not content with dogging 
us through life:they must be ‘‘in at the death,” and preach 
us into heaven or hell according as we have been obedient 
‘slaves and contributed to keep them in pampered ease and 
idleness, fe i 

Whenever and wherever you find any unnatural custom 
or law against which enlightened humanity rebels, but 
which is perpetuated and endured through ignorance and 
superstition, just take up the clue and patiently unravel 
the mystery of ils existence, and you will find @ priest at 
the other end. What excuse for existence can such laws a8 
the following offer? The Sabbath law, Blasphemy laws 
law against a woman assuming male attire, or po attire at 
all—there, and a hundred other repressive and. oppressive 
statules. Just the same excuse precisely that the following 
have: “ Thou shalt. not see the a kid in his mother’s milk” 
(Deut. xiv, 21), “Thou shalt not sow thy field with:min- 
gled seed ” (Lev. xix, 19), ‘‘ Neither shalt thou-mar the cor- 
ners of thy beard” Lev. xix, 27), '‘ But every woman that 
prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered, dishon- 
oreth. her head” (1 Cor. xi. 5), ete., etc., 7 e, the whim of a 
fanatical ignorant-priest. ‘ Only ‘this, nothing more.” 

Sume people are so “ childlike and bland” as to suppose 
that we are governed by laws enacted by the legislative, 
construed by the judicial and enforced by the executive 
departments of government, I tell you nay, we are governed 
by the priesthood. “4 - a 

We' have an army of seventy thousand priests, each a 
veritable Mephistopheles from whom no secret remains 
hidden, and from whose contaminating touch’ nothing 
escapes, Since the childhocd of the race, priésteraft has 
burdened and: cursed humanity. Thanks to’ star-eyed 
science, we are slowly rising from, the mephiti¢c atmosphere 
of superstitious priest-made morals 10 nature’s’plane of 
liberty and light, where the True isthe Beautiful, where 
the Useful is the Good, and where that is ‘moral which 
makes moat people happy.. ‘ E 

It is too late in the age of the worldtoma keaniràccay 
and a-depravity of untrammeled art by theologic ,censure 
and cant, Sop kos 

The morality of the Church is a singular compourd—the 
product of avarice, arrogance, and ignorance, and ilsfruita 
are disorder, discord, disease, and death. ss 7 
Wanted: A better one. Harry Hoover. . 
a e 

Stephen Gerard. 

Mr. Eprron: Jn Tae Trora Suexen, March 9th, in speak- 
ing of the Gerard College, you are pleased to remark, 
“ Gerard tried to establish an Infidel College,” and.“ Gerard 
College is a monument to the nobleness of an Infidel.” 
These stateménts are incorrect, Tun Trurn Seexkr, to 
be consistent with its title, must seek ‘the truth, cordially 
acknowledge it, and candidly proclaim it. Gerayl never ` 
was an Infidel; he lived and died a professed Roman Cath- 
clic. He received the last rites of the Catholicchurch, wis 
buried by Catholic priests in a Roman Catholic chutch, | 
near the alter, under the drippings of the holy oil, deemed ' 
the most sacred portion of the sanctuary. His corpse was | 
subsequently removed to Gerird College. Thé iaforjba. 
tion I obtained personally from Mr, Wagner,:at Philadel- 
‘phia, Pa., the founder of the W aguer Free Institue.. This 
‘gentleman has been an apprentice to Gerard, a supercargo in 


P| his service, a clerk in bis establishment, and un’ several 


occasions his confidential emissary io foreign ‘culntries. | 
He resided at Mr. Gerard’s house, sat-at bis table, heard - 
him converse privately and publicly, and.was familiar with 
his opinions on all subjects, f , 

As gome of your readers ‘are probably uvacquainiéd with. 
my nadine; I will say that'I am myself an loficel; rejtcting 
the: divine authority of the Bible; and having ‘sau this 
much, I beg to add, in justice to my opinions, that I anr not : 
a Spiritualist, por a Darwinian, nor a communis, nor a 
free-lover, nor a greenbacker, por a silver monetizer. 


| With regard to the existence of a God and a future siate, 


jas] know! nothing, L affirm nothing, and deny nothing. ° 
My. rule is to accept what to me is demonstrated, reject 
what is disproved, and hold in doubt, what is controvert- 
ible. -` pie Joun ALBERGER. 
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Interrogatories to Jehovah.—No. 39. 


Great Jehovah, sre there not many discrepancies in the 
statements made by the four evangelists? Does not this 
fact apply as well to the reputed time of thy Son’s birth, 
the place of his residence, the length of his mission, the 
events narrated of his career, the works he ‘performed, and 
the time and manner of his death and resurrection? 

Do not the first three evangelists say that Simon was the 
first disciple chosen, while, on the contrary, John says it 
was Andrew, the brother of Simon Peter? 

In the matter of his riding into Jerusalem upon an ass, 
does not Matthew say Jesus sent two disciples for an aas and 
its colt, while Mark and Luke speak of a colt only, and John 
of a young ass, but only one animal? Donot Mark and 
Luke state that the colt was found by two of the disciples, 
while John represents that Jesus found it himself? 

Is there not asimilar contradiction about where the 
ointment was applied upon his person? Do not Matthew 
and Mark say that it was poured upon the head of thy Son, 

` while Luke and John say distinctly that it was applied to 
his feet? Are the head and feet the same in the language 
of heaven? : 

In the account given of Jesus’ casting out large numbers 
of devils, which passed into two thousand swine, causing 
them to rush into fhe sea and be destroyed, does not 


Matthew say they were cast out of two men, who were, 


found crying among the tombs, while Mark insists that it 
was but one man? Are two and one precisely the same in 
.the heavenly arithmetic? 

Is. there not a discrepancy in the s different narratives as 
to what Judas said when he betrayed thy son? Does not 
Matthew have him to say, “Hail, Master,” then kissing 
him, while Mark says he said, ‘‘ Master, Master ;’’ Luke 
stating that Judas kissed Jesus without saying anything, 
while John states the event entirely different, omitting both 
the speak: ng and the kissing on the part of Judas, but 
making Judas to fall backward on the ground ? 


Are not also the replies of Jesus on the occasion given 
very differently ? First—* Friend, wherefore art thou 
come?” Second—‘‘ Are ye come out as against a thief 
with swords and staves to take me?” Thira—'' Judas, 
betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” Fourth— 
“ Whom seek ye? I am he. If, therefore, ye seek me, 
let these go their way?” Is there not too great a eae 
ancy here for all to be true ? : 

Is there not a slight misstatement as to where Jesus was 
taken. to be tried? Does not one say it was to the high 
priest, two that it was to Caiphas, and one that it was 
to Ananias ? 

Is there not a discrepancy about what was done, and 
what became of Judas with the noted thirty pieces of sil- 
ver? Does not Matthew say Judas threw them down in 
the temple, aud then went and hanged himself, while 
Mark, Luke, and John say nothing about the subject? Is 
it not recorded in the first chapter of Acts that Judas 
bought a field with the money, whereupon he fell headlong 
and all his bowels gushed out? Ought we to believe any 
narratives inspired by thee which contradict each other so 
palpably ? 

Are not the replies made by Jesus to Pilate and the high- 
priest very differently reported by the four evangelists? 
According to Matthew, did he not say, * Hereafter ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of God and 
coming in the clouds of heaven”? Does not Mark say that 
Jesus answered not a word? According to Luke did he 
not merely say, ‘‘ Thou sayest it,” and according to John, 
nothing? 

Do not the witnesses disagree as to the number of times 
the cock crew in connection with Peter's denial of Jesus? 
Does not Matthew say it was ‘‘once,” Mark ‘ twice,” 
Luke “once,” John “once”? As ‘‘once” has the major- 
ity, and is, therefore, more probably correct, what becomes 
of Mark's statement? 

Is there not a simil?r disagreement as to the number of 
times Peter made the denial? Does not Mark aay “once,” 
while the three others insist it was ‘‘three’? If the three 
are correct, is the one positively incorrect? 

Is there not also an unfortunate disagreement between the 
four witnesses in reference to what Jesus was struck with? 
Does not Matthew say it was the palms of their hands; Mark, 
on the head with a reed; Luke, that he was struck on the 
face, but what with not stated, and John, with the palma of 
their hands? Can Mark be correct, if the others state the 
truth? 

Do they not also disagree as to the words of Pilate, ac- 
cording to Matthew, calling Jesus '' Christ; Mark, “The 

‘King of the Jews;” Luke, What evil bath he done?” 


John, ‘‘ The King of the Jewg”’? Is not Matthew the only 
one of the four that names the choice being granted between 
Jesus and Barabbas, or any other individual? 

Is not John at variance with the other ‘three. when they 
say Simon the Syrian was compelled to bear the cross, 
while he says Jesus bore it.himself? 

Is not Luke similarly at fault as to the place where Jesus 
was crucified? Does he not say it was. Calvary, while the 
others say positively it was Golgotha, the place of the 
skulls? 

Is there not a disagreement between Matthew and Mark 
as to the color of thy.Son’s robe ? - Does not one pronounce 
it “scarlet ” and the other ‘‘ purple ”’?. ° 

Does not Luke differ from Matthew and Mark as to the 
thieves reviling thy Son? Does Luke not say it was. one of 
the thieves, while the others say it was 3 both, and while 
John says nothing about it ? 

Is there not a chance for an error as to whether Josus 
died of his own accord, or from the effects of the cruci- 
fixion? Does not Matthew say. ‘they crucified him” ? 
While the others state as émphatically that ‘he gave up 
the ghost” ? 

Is there not a wide difference j in the statement of the four 
as to what was given thy Son to drink at the time of his 
crucifixion? Does not Matthew say it was ‘‘ vinegar min 
gled with galls;” Mark, ‘wine mingled with myrr 
Luke, ‘‘ vinegar ;” John, "vinegar and hyssop”? 

Is there not a singular disagreement as to the words last 
spoken by thy Son as he passed from life? Does not Mat- 
thew make it ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ;” Mark, nearly 
the same; Luke, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit, It is finished ” and John, ‘‘ Woman, behold thy 
son; behold thy mother, I thirst; it is finished ”? 

Is there not a marked discrepancy between the four 
divine writers as to the hour at which Jesus was.¢rucified? 
Do not Matthew and Luke agree that it was the ‘‘ninth 
hour”? Does not Mark assert that it was the “third hour”? 
while John, to split the difference evenly, says it.was the 
‘sixth hour”? Were not these writers defective in being 
unable to state the precise truth? 

Is there not a disagreement as to the words inscribed 
upon the cross, one having it, “This is Jesus the King 
of the Jews ;” another, ‘The King of the Jews ;” another, 
“ This is the King of the Jews ;” and the last, “ Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews”? | 

Js there not a disagreement as to what the centurion 
called thy Son at the time of his death? Did nut Matthew 
and Mark agree that it was “The Son of God,” while Luke 
has it, ‘‘ Certainly this was a righteous man?” 

Do not Mark and John widely disagree as to the manner 
in which Joseph begged the body of Jesus? Does not 
Mark say it was “boldly,” while John says it was 
t: secretly,” for fear of the Jews? 


Do the four all tell the exact truth as to who first visited 
the sepulchre with Mary ? “Matthew says It was ‘' Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary.” Mark, that it was ‘‘ Mary 
the mother of James and Salome;” Luke that it was 
“Joania and Mary the mother of: James, and the other 
woman,” while John says it was ‘‘Mary Magdalene, who 
came alone.” In a trial for murder or manslaughter could 
a prisoner be convicted upon such testimony.? 

Do they not also disagree as to how the stone was rolled 
away. Matthew saying. an earthquake took place, when 
“an angel came and rolled it back for them ;” Mark 
making them inquire, ‘‘Who shall roll away the stone ? 


and they looked, and it was rolled away;” Luke saying,- 


“They found the stone rolled away,” and John, ‘‘ The 
stone was taken away” ? : 

Is not the statement about the number of the angels seen 
a little confused? Does not Matthew says it was ‘‘one 
angel ;’ Mark, that it was “a ' young man ;” Luke, ‘two 
young men;” and John, ‘‘two angels”? How much 
weight would such kind of evidence have in.a modern 
court of justice? 

Do they agree any better as to the position in which the 
angel or angels were seen? Does not Matthew say. he was 
“sitting on the stone at the door of the sepulchre ;” Mark, 
that he was ‘‘in the sepulchre, on the right side ;” Luke, 
that they were in the sepulchre, and ‘'stood by us;” John, 
that they were inside, “one at the head and one at the feet 
of where the body had lain”? 

Is there not also a marked disagreement as to whom thy 
Son first appeared to after his resurrection? Does Matthew 
not say ‘‘two women;” Mark, ‘‘ one woman;” Luke, ‘iwo 
apostles;’ John, ‘tone woman,” while 1 Corinthians, 
xv, 5-8, says it was ‘‘ Cephas ”? 

Are we not liable to be misled as to whether Mary con- 
fided the fact of the resurrection to other persons? Does 
not Matthew say, * Bhe ran with fear and great joy to bring 
the disciples word”? Does not Mark say, “ They trembled 
and were amazed; neither said they anything to any other 
man, for they were afraid”? Does not Luke say, “They 
told it to the eleven and all the rest,” while John makes 
Mary to say she had "seen the Lord and he had spoken to 


her”? 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
neh own 


In a Jate Cr ucible we notice the following compliment- 
ary notice of ourselves: 

“D. M. Bennett, of THE TRUTH SEEKER, is one of the 
greatest workers we ever knew. He generally commences 
at 4o0’clock in the morning and works till 11 r.m. He 
deserves all the success he gets,” 

We might amend this a trifle by saying that we have on 
a few occasions been kuown to lie ahed till 5 a, M, 


The Great Religions of the World. —Continned 
i CHRISTIANITY. 


We will next takea brief view of the religion of Christian. 
ity.. Itis assumed by its devotees to be the best, purest, 
and truest religion that the world has ever known. It is 
claimed to be a system of heavenly origin, having God for 
its author. In fact, however, it is a borrowed system. It 
possesses no originality in ary sense of the word, Its God 
and several features of its theology are from Judaism, but 
the great bulk of its dogmas sre from the pagan systems, 
which have existed much longer. 

We have seen that the birth of its redeemer of a virgin 
was far from being a new idea in the world. There are in 
the legends and myths of the old pagan religions, storles of 
come forty different saviors who came into the world by a 
miraculous birth, a large proportion of them having been 
the sons of virgin mothers and came into the world to save 
tie human race by their lives and deaths. Nearly half of 
this number were held to have been crucified as an expia- 
tion for the gins of the world. The idea of virgin and 
child isa thousand years older than Christianity, The 
miraculous conception of the Son of God on the person of 


a virgin was held to and believed in ten centuries before . . 


Christ was born. An atonement for the sina of the world 
had existed a whole millennium before Jesus was said to be 
crucified. If God devised the system of Christianity, and if 
itis just the process necessary to save a lost world, itis at - 
least very singular that he was not able to get up some- 
thing original instead of having to pattern after those old 
pagan religions, It follows that God does not possess 
nuch originality in getting up religious systems, and that 
he old pagans were more talented and inventive than God 
timself, for they got up this wonderful system of. salva- 
tion more than five- hundred years before God brought | it 
out. ` 

Besides the features already named being borrowed, it 

vas the same with every dogma, rite, sacrament, and 
:ymbol that was used in pagandom hundreds of years be- 
fore Christianity existed. ‘‘The trinity ” was taught be- 
fore the dawn of Christianity—baptism, confession of sin, 
the eucharist, a belief ina devil, ina ‘holy ghost,” in 
immortality of the scul, in the resurrection of the body, in 
fasting and prayer, in the second birth, in the ascension, | 
in the cross as a symbol, in monasteries, and all the rest of 
it. Everything that goes to make up the Christian system 
is borrowed from preéxisting systems—-not one original, 
new idea init all. What» dearth of intellect ! what alack 
of inventive genius! what an absence of originality! And 
yet, the most enlightened part of the world looks upon this 
conglomerate system as being sent direct from heaven, and 
is simple enough tothink there is nothing else in exist- 
ence that has the power to save the human race from the 
torments of an endless hell. Weare told that we must bow 
down and ‘accept this mengrel religion and believe in the 
person who is said to have brought it from heaven, or else 
burn in the agony of intense törment to the latest moment 
of eternity. 

If Jesus, who is said to have brought this wonderful re- 
ligion from the heavenly world, had a real existence, there 
ig no way of arriving at the fact with any certainty. There 
is no one who tells us anything about this wonderful per- 
sonage, save Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and, unfor- 
tunately, we do not, in the first place, know much about 
them, whether they were reliable historians or not; in the 
next place, whether or not they had a real existence them- 
selves. This is known: that neither of the books called the 
gospels were written at all, or known at all by the Fathers of 
the Church until about one hundred and fifty years after the 
time Jesus was said to have lived, and the gospel of John 
was written much later than that. We know, also, that large 
numbers-of other similar gospels were written by varioua 
individuals, giving fuller particulars about the birth, in- 
fancy, childhood, and youth of Jesus than is given in those 
which have been handed down tous asthe genuine. It 
seems to have been very difficult for the Fathers and bish. 
ops of the Church in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies to decide which were the genuine gospels and which , 
were the bogus. There appeared to be no more proofs of 
divinity in one set tban in the other; and in the scores of 
councils that were from time to time called together to de- 
cide this vexed question, and others equally as troublesome, 
the bishops and Fathers quarreled, wrangled, and fought 
about the great question asto which of those numerous 


.{ gospels should be accepted as the word of God. On one 


occasion the novel course was adopted of putting all the 
rival gospels under a table and letting the bogus ones re- 
main there, while the genuine ones were expected to find 
their way on to the table without human agency, but by 
what peculiar process we are not informed. On another 
occasion the matter was put to a vote of the frenzied rabble 
present, much as ata caucus or town-meeting, and some 
books were voted up and some were voted down. ‘‘The’ 
Gospel of St. Mary,” “ The Infancy of Jesus,” “The Gos- 
pel of St. Barnabas,” ‘‘ The Gospel of St? Bartholomew,” 
The Gospel of St. Hermas,” and several others were 
voted down, while those of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John were voted up and pronounced divine, though Luke 
was barely admitted, having a majority of a single vote. 
Had that one vote been lacking, poor Luke would: have had 
to take a back seat and gone into the Apocryphal New 
Testament and been regarded as spurious cr counterfeit. 
These decisions of what manuscripts should be’ admitted 
into the sacred canon were not amicably settled by these: 
councils, Loud remonstrances were uttered and great dis- 
satisfaction expressed, It was insisted upon by many of the 
prominent and knowing bishops that some had been admitted 
which were spurious, and that some were discarded which. 
were genuine. It was not till late in the sixth century that: 
the canon was settled, and even then there was much grum, 
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bling about the genuineness of the New Testament, and the |. 


unfairness that had been used in making the selection, 
Even so late as Luther’s time—sixteen hundred years after 
the reputed birth of Jesus—tbere was stilla lack of confi- 
dence in the authenticity of several of the books composing 
the New Testament. Luther himself discarded the book 
of Revelations, the book of Jude, the epistles to the He- 
brews, and had doubts about some of the others. Thus, 
we can arrive at a pretty correct conclusion as to the great 
uncertainty that rests over the entire books composing 
what is called the new Bible, or God’s second will to’ man- 
kind, or the codicil to that will. We will be very correct 
in concluding that every gospel and epistle in that collec- 
tion was written by a humau being, and that there are no 
indications in the books of any. power or ability that ordi- 
nary human beings do not possess. Their authenticity is 
extremely doubtful and unreliable, and the story about the 
conception of Mary by the visitation of 2 ghost, about the 
birth, life, and death of Jesus is so nearly a duplicate or 
copy of the older myths and legends which we have been 
considering that the probability. is certainly much greater 
that the old story was revamped, given new names and new 
localities, rather than that God was under the necessity of 
taking the whole thing from the pagans and passing it off 
as his own. We all have the right to form our owt con- 
clusions in this matter, and mine is that it was the old, old 
fable put intoa new dress, and that God had ust as much 
to doin writing the New Testament, and the Old Testa- 
ment, too, for that matter, as he had in writing ‘ Aladdin 
and. His Wonderful Lamp,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” the 
poems of Ossian, the letters of Cardinal McCloskey, or the 
message of President Hayes. 

There is so much that is lovely in the character of Jesus; 
he led such a blameless life; his beautiful teachings seem 
tağhave such a degree of perfection, that millions bave 
learned to love him and to regard him as something far 
above the average of human beings. But he did not sur- 
pass in these respects Zoroaster, Christna, Menu, Buddha, 
Confucius, and many of the old pagan sages and’ philusn- 
phers that lived on the earth hundreds of years before he 
was boro. Many of those, whom we have every reason to 
believe had a real existence, taught as faultless morals as he 
did, led as blameless lives, and were in every way as 
worthy of our love and admiration. Jesus is probably no 
more loved by the women of this day than Christna was by 
~ the women of India 2,500 years ago. He is no more revered 
by the entire people than was Buddha in all Central Asia, 
or than Confucius was and is in China. 

Admitting that there was such an individual who existed 
in Judea nearly nineteen hundred years ago, is there the 
slightest, proof that he was a god or that he was a person of 
more than human characteristics? The miracles reported 
of his petforming could easily have been fabricated, as 
they have been of many, many others. In olden times 
nothing Was more common than to attribute the working of 
miracles to demigods, kings, heroes, and nearly all distin- 
guished characters. Every victor who triumphed in battle, 
every. conqueror, every founder of a new religion, every 
distinguished prophet, was said to be able to perform mira- 
cles, and the same power was falsely attributed to hundreds; 
but the world has yet to learn that the pérforming of a 
miracla is possible.: Every result that has ever taken place, 
every act that has everbeen performed, had a natural 
eause to produce it, so it could not have been a miracle. 
A miracle is an utter impossibility. 

What did Jesus do that was so remarkable? He strolled 
over the country; followed by a small band of idlers, some 
of whom had been fishermen, but without occupation or 
purpuse in life. Were they now in our country we should 
call them ‘‘tramps,” and would think they ought to take 
Horace Greeley’s advice and ‘‘ go. west,” and settle upon 
some of the government land, and go to work at raising 
corn, potatoes, and cattle, 

It does not appear from the stories we get of the reputed 
Son of God and, as millions profess to believe, even God 
himself, ever taught anything very ‘practical or useful. 
He excelled, perhaps, in parables and enigmas, which 
could hardly be understood without an interpreter. He 
attempted a mysterious, metaphysical style of instruction, 
but touching the needful, every-day affairs of life he had 
not much to say. He certainly brought to light no new 
scientific facts, made no new discoveries, introduced no 
new inventions, and gave no instructions in practical arts, 
He encouraged not even common enterprise and industry, 
but, on the contrary, by precept and example, he taught 
his followers not to prepare for the future; to take no 
thought for the morrow, either as to what they should eat, 
drink, or wear. According to his precepts, no provision 
should in summer be made for winter; none in youth and 
early manhood for old age. No steps should be taken in 
the way of establishing schools and institutions of learning 
for the rising generation. We should not put ourselves 
at all out of our way to make it betier for those who are to 
come after us. Practically, his instructions, carried out 
according to the letter and spirit of them, would make the 
inhabitants of.the earth mendicants and paupers. He was 
himself a mere mendicant, and imparted the idea that 
mendicancy is a virtue. 

He said many beautiful things, as the many sages and 
philosophers who preceded him had uttered at a much edr- 
lier date; but he also said many things that. were neither 
wise nor sound. His conduct was mainly sage and pru- 
dent, but on a few occasions he seemed to lose his self- 
control.and give way to anger and pettishness, as was 
evinced in the instance of the fig-tree, which he found not 
in bearing at the season of. the year when he had no reason 
to expect figs; also in the case of the money changers whom 
he rudely drove from the temple. He exhibited: the samé 
frailties and imperfections that are shown hy other men, 

[to BE CONTINUED. ] 


More of the Truthfulness of S. W. Payne. 


In No. 11 of the Age of Reason, for March 2d, in which 
appeared many articles that hud been in the previous num- 
ber, the editor inserted the following note: 

“qa Owing to a serious accident to our forms we are 
compelled to furnish a few of our subscribers with papers 
this week containing a few articles put in type for a previ- 
ous issue. The accident occurred at a time and under 
circumstances which made it quite impossible for us to 


otherwise remedy the evil. As the edition was nearly off, 
but few of our readers will have reason to complain—and 


knowing the cause, we are sure their judgment wiil be 
light.” 


The impression intended to be conveyed was that when 
the edition was nearly worked off, by,an accident, the form 
was partly pied and old matter had to be substituted to 
work off the remainder of the edition. This is entirely 
false. We learn direct from the printer who prints the Age of 
Reason that no accident happened to that editon, and that it 
was all printed alike from the forms as first sent over. At 
any rate, we will give five dollars for a copy of No. il 
that is unlike those circulated, having no old matter scat- 
tered through it. In the first place, the old matter would 
not have been left standing; and had it been, and by acci- 
dent a page or two of the paper had been pied, all the 


pages would not have been made up anew and the old. 


matter mixed up in all the pages. But the whole thing 
was a falsehood. No such accident occurred. 

In Seth Wilbur Payne’s circular appeal, sent to our 
patrons all over the country and begging support, be gives 
the pretended opinions of different papers concerning his 
remarkable ability. He represents the Jersey City Guardian 
as saying that ‘‘ Seth Wilbur Payne is probably the best 
journalist and most forcible writer in this country to-day.” 
He also quotes similar fulsome praise from’ the New York 
City liem. Tolearn the audacity of the man, the reader 
has only to consult Rowell's last’ published Newspaper 
Directory to learn that no such papers have an existence, 
but were invented for the occasion. The same may be said 
of a pretended quotation from the Kinderhook Weekly Notes, 
speaking of-‘'the pungent flavor and lively tone of Payne's 
Age of Reason,” There ia no paper called the Kinderhook 
Weekly Notes. He quotes from the New York Sun this 
opinion: ‘t Payne’s Age of Reason is the best and by far the 
cheapest Freethought journal in the world.” We pronounce 
this a forgery. The New York Sun pever wrote that state- 
ment. We will give ten dollars for a copy of the Sun 
containing among its editorials or original matter any such 
sentence. 

It is only right that the Liberal public should know 
what base means this would-be public teacher is using to 
secure public patronage. 

es 
Soul-Measuring. - 

On Saturday evening last we listened to the first lecture 
by Prof. J. R. Buchanan of his course upon Anthropology, 
the subject of the first lecture being Psychometry, or Soul- 
measuring. He said: ` 

“How the dog follows game, how frogs, catfish, and 
birds can indicate changes in the atmosphere, is not known; 
but by means of psychometry, or soul-measuring, we 
are on the track of these secrets. The science of measuring 
spirit is new, and so trémendous in its import, embracing 
and underlying as it does all education and medical science, 
that the present generation has proved too dull and stupid 
to comprehend it.” 

+ Then Prof. Buchanan experimented on the susceptibility 
of his hearers by putting medicated paper in their hands 
ànd instructing them to hold it and notice what effect 
would be produced. They complained of sleepiness.. The 
speaker said that that was the effect of cannabis, the drug in 
the paper. Glass vials with liquids in also affected those 
who held them for some time. 

The Professor promised that at the next lecture he would 
put nn autograph of a person on the forehead of one of his 
hearers, and ssid that the character and personal appear- 
ance of the writer could be described. This was psychom- 
etry. 

The third lecture of the course will be given Saturday 
evening, March 25th, and will be continued at Republican 
‘Hall, 28d St., near Broadway on Wednesday and Saturday 
eveniugs until completed. The subject is one of absorbing 
interest, and tbere is not a man living who understands 
it so well as Prof. Buchanan. 

> te 
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LIBERAL AND SCIENTIFIC Boox Housr.— We are pleased 
to hear that in afew days an establishment of this kind 
will-be opened in Detroit, Mich., where all publications of 
a Radical, Liberal, or scientific nature Will be sold at whole- 
sale and retail. Iti is proposed to make this the headquarters 
of the trade in Michigan, and as a full line of Truth 
Seeker Tracts and radical works will be kept in stock, 
our friends in that State will.now have an opportunity to 
purchase nearer home. The establishment will be located 
on Griswold street near the Post-office. 
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Ler it be borne in mind by those who read these pages 
and are not subseribers that this paper: will be furnished 
one, two, or three months at the yearly rate; to wit, 25 
cents per morth., Send in your names. : 


È. F. Unano iëctued at Moberly, Mo., March 15th, 
15th; 16th, 18th ; Milan, Mo., 19th, 20th. 21st; and will 


speak at Nora Springs, Iowa, ath, 24th, ane St, Charlee, and at a sacrifice. 
Minn., 26th, 27th, and 28th, i 


Obituary. .- 

Another of our old settlers—a link connecting the past 
with the present century—is gone. Barak Michener, who 
died on Sunday, the 10th inst., was born in Chester county, 
Penn., on the 8th day of November, 1749. He went to 
Massilon, Ohio, when about eighteen years of age; thence 
to Canton some two years later, where he studied medicine 
some six years, teaching school to pay his way. He came 
to Iowa in 1883, and has since resided in Dallas county. 
He has been afflicted with pulmonary disease tor many 
years, and his physical powers being exhausted, he died so Ț 
calmly and peacefully that it was difficult to say at what 
moment life was extinct. He was emphatically a self- 
made man; be had no school privileges in youth, yet at 
eighteen he had fitted himself for teaching ; he not only 
gained a thorough knowledge of his profession, but became 
a critical scholar in English literature. His love of the 
physical sciences and mental philosophy was passionate 
and unwavering; brought up in the Quaker faith, he was 
imbtied with the reverent love of truth and honesty for 
which that people is noted. Nature was to him the - 
Omnipotent ; the processes of nature, the laws of God. 
From his earliest manhood to the day of his death he 
stoutly denied any external interference with natural law 
or with the affairs of this world; hence he was intolerant 
of superstition, whether old or new, and whatever its form.. 
He utterly detested sham, pretence, and mystery. For the 
clergy he had little charity, believing that, for the most part, 
they know that what they preach of the supernatural has 
no foundation in trnth, and that what morality they incul- 
cate incidentally might be more efficiently taught in 
connection with and as a part of scientific truth. The . 
modern gospel of evolution received from him unqualified 
endorsement, and his efforts to make it.known were truly 
a labor of love. He had the moral courage to stand for 
his convictions, and he lived and died a philosopher. 

The funeral services, on the 11th, at the residence of Dr, 
J. C. Michener, conducted by B. F. Underwood, were, 
from a Rationalist’s point of view, the ideal of propricty 
and good sense. A considerable part of that incomparable ` 
poem, Bryant's ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” was read, a few verses 
were sung, and then the life, character, and belief of the 
deceased were portrayed with a vividness and truthfulness 
which all acknowledged, and which were truly gratifying 
tothe friends and edifying to all who could appreciate 
them. $ 
The body, in a very complete metal casket, was taken to 
the cemetery east of the town, and, after another brief but 
thrillingly grand address, was depostied in its final resting- . 
place. In compliance with the expressed wishes of the 
deceased, he was buried with the head toward the north. 
On the west side isa simple but massive monument, set 
some years since by the deceased, on which is engraved, in | 
nddition to the date of birth and death, these words from 
" Thanatopsis:” ‘* Surrendering up thine individual being, 
shalt thou go to mingle forever with the elements, poet G, 
in Dallas County News (Adel, Iowa), 

The following remarks were made by B. F. Underwood 
at the grave of Dr. B. Michener, a prominent Freethinker, - 
who died at Adel, Iowa, March 10, 1878: “Our brother 
was worn out by age and’ illness, when death kindly came 
to his relief, touching his weary heart, and taking him | 
from the empire of the. living to the silent realm wherein 
he will rest forevermore. We are now about to commit 
our dead to the care of Mother Earth, in whose bosom he 
willsleep the quiet, unbroken, everlasting sleep of death. 

Suns will rise and set, moons will wax and wane, gener- 
ations will come gud go, empires will flourish and decay, 
bringing hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, suffering and 
death to all who live, and the millions yet to be—for these 
ate the common lot and heritage of man—but no viciasi- 
tude of earth, no event of time will ever disturb our 
brother’s rest or wake him from his dreamless sleep; for 


| his career finished, his conscious life ended, he belongs, 


now, to that’ vast realm whose monarch permits no sound, 
not even a whisper or a sigh to break the deep silence that 
reigns supreme throughout his wide domain. 

What though the storm of winter sweeps wildly over- 
him, or the lightning flash, and the thunders roll above his 
narrow home ; what though the tramp of armies and the 
roar of battle shake his grave, or (he earthquake ainka him 
deeper in the bosom of Mother Earth ; what though the 
globe itself, waxing old, dissolves and passes into the great 
mausoleum of worlds, as our brother, growing old, died. 
‘to mix forever with the elements’ of earth—the great 
mausoleum of man— he will heed not, le will hear not, he 
will fee] not these conflicts and commotions; the convul- 
sions of nature, even a world’s dissolution, will be no more 
to him than the decay of a flower on his grave, or the: 
mouldering of the magble that marks his burial place. 

The ivfluence of his character and of his long and useful - 
life will remain with ns and be a legacy to the living of sll 
aves as long as the race of man endures. Brother, fare- 
well, Careful hands and loving hearts will guard and deck 
thy grave, and keep thy monument whole and thy memory 
green.” i 


<> : 

W. F. Jamrgson and Elder W. R. Cunningham are in 
the midst of a lively debate in Springfield, Mo. It is held 
in &® magnificent opera house, Targe audiences are in 
atlendance -every night. Great interest is excited despite 
the efforts of the clergy to prevent agitation of religious 
subjects. Jamieson and Cunningham have agreed to meet 
in debateat Joplin, Mo., in March, from the 2istto the 
29th, and at Carthage, Ma., in April, from the 9th to the 
17th. 

NEvErR do a wrong thing to make a friend, or to keep. 
one. The mau who wants you to do go is dearly purchased, 
Deal kindly and firmly with all men, 

: pnd you will find it the policy which wears the best. 
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«Che New Seripture. 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE APPARITION OF THE CANDLES, 


Quagmire of Bewilderment.—Mist of Contradic- 
tion.—Funatic and his Cudgel.— The Lake of Unbe- 
lief.—-Dame Credulity. l 
~ 1, Anp Simon- journeyed towards the valley of 
Repentance, and the thunders and the lightnings 

ceased. ae = 

2. And Simon began to loiter; and presently, see- 
ing one of the great stones called Argument in his 
way, he had'a mind to move it aside, and going 
about to lift it, he found it greatly beyond his 
strength, and it fell upon him and bruised him exceed- 
ingly sore, and he stumbled therewith and rolled 
violently into a certain quagmire. — on 

3. And the name of the quagmire was. Bewilder- 
ment. . E ee ast 

4, And he wallowed about a great while in the 
quagmire, and began to be greatly troubled, and 
could not by any means help himself out; and while 
he was debating with himself what he should do, be 
bethought himself of his guide-book, and he began 
to read. tg, fF hes 

5. But, lo! as he read, there rose a great and 
heavy mist from the book, so that Simon could by 
no means see his way, and the more he read, the 
thicker grew the mist. 

6. And the nanfe of that mist was Contradiction. 

7. And Simon began to be mightily afraid, for 
he had been told that when a man saw this mist he 

was in danger to perish, and was likely fever to gain 
the bridge over the river Oblivion, but to be received 
into the caldron of fire prepared for the enemies of 
the king Jah. i ; s 

8. And he began to weep and to wail, and piti- 
fully bemoan himself, and to rush about in hopes to 
escape from the quagmire and the mist. : 

9. And hè shut fast his eyes, lest he should see the 
mist, and put on his eye-glasses, but they had received 
great hurt by the stone, and avatled him but little. 

10. And as Simén bemoaned himself, he heard a 
voice calling to him, and, opening his eyes, he per- 
ceived at his right hand dry ground and firm, and 
upon it stood a man of noble and unveiled counte- 
nance, and of goodly presence, and courageous mien; 
and the name of the man was Truthseeker. 

11. And Truthseeker said, Wherefore bemoanest 
thou thyself ? : 

ig, And Simon answered and said, Because I 
have fallen into the mire, and can find no way out. 

13, And Truthseeker had a certain strong rope 
in his hand, called Rational Conversation, aud he 
threw it towards Simon, and bid him take hold of it. 

14, But, Simon, seeing- that the man was on the 
side of the quagmire™leading away from the gutter 
which led to the city he was in séarch of, was afraid 
to take hold. : i 

15. But the rope had magic in it, and it began to 
approach Simon, and little by little to encircle 
him, and wind itself about him, so that at last he 
was bound therewith; and Truthseeker well nigh 
drew him out onto the dry ground, and began to 
persuade him to take a voyage down a certain river 
near at hand. ; 

16. And the name of the river was Enquiry; and 
it lead away from the roadway. 

17. And as Simon and Truthseeker talked together, 
there came up a man called Fanatic, and he had on aà 
great green cloak. and his face was of a gloomy and 
austere aspect, and his eyes, by continually looking 
upwards, had become about the length of a cubit 
asunder from his chin. : - 

18. And Fanatic said unto Simon, Why talkest 
thou with this emissary of the evil one? Fly from 
him, or thou art undone; from his lips floweth poison, 
and from his tongue proceedeth the stings of ever- 
lasting death. 3 

19. Then began Simon to tremble, and said unt 
Fanatic, How shall I go, seeing I am fast in this 
quagmire, and a great mist riseth from my guide- 

ook.. . 

20. Then said Fanatic, O fool that thou art,, there 
is no mist, and the quagmire is but a device of our 
enemy. l 

21. But of a verity, said Simon, I saw somewhat 
of a mist, and it was a thick and a dark. , 

22. Then said Fanatic angrily, I tell thee, wretched 
man, there is no mist; and immediately he drew a 
great cudgel from his cloak called Damnation, and 
began to belabor Simon therewith, and laid on great 
Sid heavy blows, and beat him out of the quagmire, 
and laid the cudgel upon him without mercy ; and 
Simon cried out amain and besought Fanatic to for- 
bear. 

23, Then Fanatic, taking Simon by the nose, led 
him to the gutter and put him therein, and having 
repaired his eye-glasses and dipped them in the mud 
and slime of the gutter, he made him put them on, 
and immediately Simon perceived that there was 
neither mist nor quagmire, and rejoiced accord- 
ingly. ` 

24, 


And when he saw that the quagmire and the 
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| mist were delusions of the adversary, ‘he took cour- 
‘| age and went on his way... - : 


25. And when he had traveled a little way, he saw 
another great stone, and the gutter made a bend to 


| avoid it, and when he saw it he derided it,. for. by 


reason of his glasses it appeared. small and of no ac- 
count, and he said, I will not move out of. my way 
for it, for it is despicable. __ Bs 

26. So Simon approached the stone, and the stone 
being so much greater and higher than his glasses 
showed it, he ran violently against it with his head, 
and immediately there appeared to him more’ than 
nine hundred and fourscore.and seventeen waxen 
‘candles, besides two little ones which are not counted; 
and he fell down in a swoon, i 

27. Now the river Enquiry ran close by where 
Simon fell, and on the banks of the river grew 
ee sweet and wholesome fruits called Knowl- 
edge. ele ds Sy es ' . 

28, And’when Simon came out of the swoon, he 
heard the sound of the waters, and became thirsty 
and crept towards the river and drank a little, and 
when he-had drank, the waters caused him to. be an 
hungered, so he partook a little of the fruit.and was 
refreshed. | - ; 

29. And, having lost his glasses, he perceived. that 
the stone against which he had stumbled was exceed- 
ing large; and the more he looked upon it the 
larger it grew. y ; 

30. And while he lingered, and wondered, and 
looked about him, he perceived at a distance a cer- 
tain smooth and glassy lake, into which the river 
called Enquiry fell. : ; 

31.' And the name of it was the Lake of Unbelief. 

32. And Simon percéived that the stone blocked 
up. the way,so that he could not return to the gutter 
except by removing the stone, or else by climbing 
over it. wet : í 

33. Then did Simon endeavor to clamber over the 
stone, but when he. had clambered to the top his foot 
slipped, and he fell down headlong into another great 
quagmire which was neär, 

34. And this quagmire was greater than the other; 
and Simon could not perceive the other side of it, 
but after wallowing about a great while, he at last 
perceived that as he went towards the river, the quag- 
mire became shallower; and going that way he per- 
ceived dry land, and a certain sluice leading out of 
the quagmire. , , 

35. And the name of this sluice was Common 
Sense, and into it the mire of quagmire entered not, 
but only water. i ras 

36. And Simon went into`the sluice, and followed 
it a little way; but when he perceived that it led to 
the river, and only to the river, he beganto fear. | 

87, And while he debated with himself, he heard 
a great clamor behind him, and presently there 
came up Dame Credulity, and with her the beast’s 
concubine, Fearohell, . 

38. And Credulity cried out, saying, This way, my 
son, or thou art utterly.undone. Turn away thine 
eyes from that enchanted river, and come out of that 
accursed sluice, or the caldron of fire will indeed be 
thy portion. . ee ee: 

39. So Credulity put forth her hand, and plucked 
Simon out of the sluice, and immediately she began 
to dry off the water of the sluice from him, and for, 
that end she did use a certain towel called Cant. 

40. And Credulity said tnto Simon, Verily, my. 
son, thou hast but narrowly escaped, for that 
accursed sluice has led multitudes to destruction, 
and the unquenchable fire; and few there be, who, 
having entered therein, have returned to our holy 
pathway. 

41. And Credulity fell. to again with her towel, 
and zealously wiped him therewith, lest there 
should be any of the water of the sluice left upon 
him. i 

42. And when she had done wiping, she gave him 
back his glasses, which he had lost, and bid him haste 
with all speed for the valley, for that Ahrimanes was 
in pursuit of him.. 

43. And Fearohell 
him. 

44, And Simon fied to the valley, and Fearohell 
pursued, scourging. And Simon, looking through 
his glass, was filled with terror, perceiving that Ahri- 
manes was near at hand. 3 

45. And Simon saw Ahrimanes, and he was like 
unto a great winged alligator, with eyes like unto 
blazing furnaces, and from his mouth issued as it. 
weré a raging tempest of flame, and from his nos- 
trils descended as it were two noble rivers of liquid 
brimstone, the which falling into the raging tempests 
of flame which issued from his mouth, were set on 
fire, and gave forth unspeakable stench, and an all- 
abhorrent stink; and in his mouth, that great and 
hideous cavern, appeared great and all-devouring 
teeth, as it were a mighty forest of birchen trees 
| with their branches lopped short. . 

46, And Simon’s eyes well-nigh came out, his hair 
was lift up, and his teeth chattered together, and his 
knees shook, and his heart ‘battered at his ribs, like 
unto a battering ram, and there was muttering in 
his bowels, and the sweat poured forth like springs 
of water, and he fled with the speed of a wild ass ; 
and Fearohell scourged him, and Ahrimanes pursued. 
hi s o 


drew her scourge and laid on 


4 


——— 


47, And Simon came to the valley of Repentance, 
and fell down therein; yea, he fell down headlong, 
even into the mire and the mud, by reason of his fear 
and haste he fell down. E T 

` [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


-~ The Labor Question. ce 


Mr. Macdonald Replies to his Critics, — 


On January 5, 1878, TuE TRUTH SEEKER contained an 
article by me setting forth some facts in regard to. the con- 
dition of the laboring portion of this country. I told-noth- 
ing but a few plain truths, yet forthat T have been abused 
as though I were to blame for the deplorable state:of;the 
average workingman, My article has been denounced in 
no measured terms, and for giving my fellow-workmen a 
little insight into the dark depths to which their own indif- 
ference to the schemes of politicians has brought. them, I- 
have been berated as though I were a ‘‘ bloated: bond- 
holder,” with nothing to do but cut. coupons from my 
bonds. I-do not purpose to reply to all that. my critics 
have said. Much of it has been of -such a frivolous char- 
acter as to call for no reply; like a drunkard, its weakness 
fe shown on its face. E 

That the workingmen of this country, and, in fact, of 
the world, are in a straitened condition in regard to their 
temporal prosperity must’ be apparent to any one. Being. 
a workingman myself, I thought I could point out. some’ of 
the errors of my class without being suspected of belonging 
to our so-called enemies. But it seems I cannot. However, 
I am not in fault for the truth being so unpalatable to 
many; I did not create the conditions, nor do I wish to 
force anybody to see with my eyes. I simply gave tie 
result of my observation, which I found corroborated by 
that-of others, 

The workingmen ‘have, in a great measure, Only them- 
selves to blame for the misrule which pervades our country, 
although they are not to blame for being to blame. They: 
have in. the past allowed their thinking-to be done for 
them. by. their deluded and too often dishonest religious 
teachers, and now they are sitting in the dust of humilia- 
tion, bewailing their low state. Not one in a thousand has 
ever given the subject of labor—beyond getting as much for 
his day’s work as possible—a passing thought. If I, by 
telling a few truths, have aroused them from their apathy 
and set them to thiuking for themselves, my object: has 
been ‘accomplished. It matters little whether they agree 
with me or not. To differ in opinion is the right of free- 
men; only, let it be done courteously. Epithets are poor 
substitutes for argument; and the man who can do notbing 
but cry ‘‘nonsense”.and call names had better keep.still. 
It is too much like the arguments of Christians ;‘the less 
logic and the fewer facts they have, the more ready. are 


‘they to resort to slander and vituperation. E 


Several of my critics have said that I intended to throw 
a slur upon the land reformers. But it is a mistake. to 
accuse me of ‘such intent, For anybody who is laboring 
earnestly to-better the condition of humanity I have a too 
profound respect to misrepresent them. A dociriné has 
been advocated by certain persons of limitation in land 
ownership; and one very eminent land reformer of this 
country recently published a bock to show that all men: 
should be placed upon inalienable homesteads of 160 acres 
as a maximum and 10 acres as a minimum. He is one of 
the oldest and ablest land reformers in the country, and I 
presumed him to be a representative man. If he isnot, I 
have yet to learn of one who is. As desirable as it un- 


doubtedly would be for all to live upon farms, yet there ' 


are those who are so upreasonabie as to prefer life in a city 
to life in the country. For such there certainly ought to 
be some way of living less barbarous than that now forced - 
upon the unfortunate laboring men of this and other large 
cities. I know of nothing short of an absolute reconstruc- 
tion of society that will give justice to all, rich and poor. 
But any one who knows anything knows that a reconstruc- 
tion of society is impossible to be accomplished in a short 
time; and, therefore, anything which will improve the con- 
dition of the individual is worth considering. One of the 
great causes of our present national affliction is the rushing 
to this country, during the last ten years, of so many poor 
Europeans, and their crowding together in towns and cities. 
Over-population produces idleness, idleness breeds poverty, 
and poverty is the parent of crime. It has been shown, 
over and over again, that the price of flour has an immce- 
Giate effect on crime. When it rises in price, crime in- 
creases; when it goes down, crime diminishes, It is not the 
fault of ihe workingman that from his ranks are taken a 
majority of our criminals; it is the fault of the system under 
which he lives. The history of the laborer—whether 
aland-serf of Russia, a chattel-slave in Cuba, or a wage- 
slave in America—bas been a history of confiding ignorance 
on the one hand, and of cunning, oppression, and cruelty 
on the other. Church and State have conspired to reduce 
him to a mere machine. He has been made to‘fight the. 
religious and political battles of scheming priests and 
uoprincipled kings; and he has dose it, too, with a 
cheerfulness which could have been born of nothing but 
ignorance: At times, when the weight of oppression 
became too onerous, he has turned and struck at his óp- 
pressor. After each successive turning he has been a little: 
freer—his soul has been a little more his own. But the 
grinding process has gone on, and we are yet far from 
being free. When it is shown that poverty produces crime, 
and that poverty is produced by over-population, it will be 
apparent that only by keeping the population at' a stand- 
still-and increasing the productiveness of thé soil; thus 
cheapening the means of subsistence, can absolute want be’ 
overcome. Itis a fact that population, when unrestrained, 
increases faster than food, Should there be no restraint 
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on the increase of population, and should a. succession of 
dry summers occur, checking the increase of food, popula- 
tion receives a check through famine which it takes years 
to overcome. A scarcity of food increases crime, an 
crime and ignorance are twins. 7 i 
In :a very valuable work recently published in this city, 
- Mr. Samuel Royce presents 2 great many facts in regard to 
the: condition of the poor people. His book is entitled, 
“ Deterioration and Race Education,” and gives statistics 
of crime in this and other countries. He finds a tendency 
to degenerate among the poor of large cities, and especially 
among the inmates of crowded tenement houses, It has, 
in fact, been found by all writers on the question that 
crowding people together inevitably produces crime, A 
few years ago,a large proportion of our criminals were 
taken from the foreign population. .Now, however, the 
American-born furnish more than the foreigners. 

The immigration of poor Europeans has reduced Amer- 
icans below their level. They have literally swamped us. 

The denser a country is settled, the more criminals there 

-are in proportion to the number of its inhabitants. In the 
United States in.1850 the entire population was 19,553,668, 
and the inmates of our State prisons numbered 5,646, In 
1860 the population was 26,922,537, and the criminals in 
the State Prisons numbered 19,086 ; and at the last census, 
in 1870, the population was 33,589,377, and. the number of 
criminals was 32,901: The number of native criminals 
inereased during 1860-1870 from 10,143 to: 24,178. These 
figures speak eloquently against the evils of over-poptula- 
tion. The proportion of crime among the foreign element 
has lessened, while among the native element it has enor- 
mously increased. The foreigner builds himself up or the 
downfall of the American. I would not shut the foreigner 
out go Jong as the immigration is not out of proportion to 
the increase in the producing capacity of the country, but 
when it is, then there should be some restrictions upon the 
immigration. g : 

One of my critics gave some figures to show that the 
criminals do not come from the-poorer classes. ‘I wish he 
could have evinced a little better judgment than to select 
agents and school teachers ag belonging to the, monopolist 
class ; but as he was hard pushed for material, perhaps we 
must excuse him. However, Iwill finish the quotation he 
began, It is from the police statistics-of this city for the 
year 1877: Bak eee: 

“ From the réport of the Police Department for the year 
ending Dec. 81, 1877, it appears that during that period the 
arrests by the Police force numbered 88,239, as follows : 

“ Firat quatter, males, 13,618; females, 4,875; total, 18,493. 
Sécoud quarter, males, 16,170; females, 6,151; total, 22,821. 
Third quarter, males, 17,568; females, 6,793 ; total, 24,361. 
Fourth quarter, males, 17,599; females, 5,465; total, 23,064. 
Total, males, 64,955; females, 23,284; 88,239. . 

“The nativity of the persons arrested was as follows: 
United States, 30,757 white and 1,933 colored ; Ireldnd, 
28,405 ; Germany, 14,890 ; England, 6.268; Scotland and 
Wales, 2,268; British Provinces, 1,494; France, 1,252; 
Italy, 973 ; other countries, 518. The social condition of 
those arfested was as follows : i . 

«Married, males, 20,694 ; femalès, 7,489; total, 28,138. 
Single, males, 44,261 ; females, 15,845, total, 60,106 ; total, 
males, 64,955 ; females, 13,284 ; total, 88,239. 
© The classified ages of persons arrested were as follows : 
Under 20 years, males, 16,229; females, 5,330; total, 21,559, 
From 20 to 30, males, 20,972 ; females, 8,284 ; total, 29,256. 
From 80 to 40, males, 14,832 ; females, 5,386 ; total, 20,218. 
From 40 to 50, males, 7,468 ; females, 3,828 ; stotal, 11,291, 
Over 50 years, males, 4,444 ; females, 1,471 ; total, 5,915. 
Males, 68,940 ; females, 24,299 ; total, 88,239. . 

t The principal causes of.arrrest were as follows: Abduc- 
tion, 23; assaultf{and battery, 6,899; abandonment, 678 ; 
arson, 17; abortion, 16; burglary, 906 ; cruelty to chil. 
dren, 80; cruelty to animals, 171 ; counterfeiting, 33; dis- 
orderly conduct, 18,812; embezzlement, 139; false pre- 
tenses, 247; fraud, 82; felonious assault, 707; forgery- 
189; homicide, 78; intoxication, 22,942 ; drunk and disor- 
derly, 10,128; keeping disorderly house, 270; grand lar. 
ceny, 1,267; petit larceny, 4,395; larceny from person- 
712; perjury, 23; reckless driving, 644; robbery, 149; 
rape and indecent assault, 46 ; receiving stolen goods, 219 ; 
suspicious’ persons, 8,186; vagrancy, 4,452; violating 
health laws, 401; violating corporation ordinances, 4,171; 
violating excise law, 5,888; libel, 5; violating lottery 
law, 205.. Among jhe occupations of those arrested were 
the following: Agents, 396; actors, 80;- actresses 18; 
artists, 81; auctioneers, 26; blacksmiths, 511 ; bakers, 601; 
butchers, 706 ; barbers, 284; brokers, 152; bartenders, 
2,812 ; boatmen, 453; bootblacks, 414 ; boob -keepers, 114 ; 

‘clerks, 2,785 ; carpenters, 1,083 ; cartmen, 877 ; clergymen, 
16; cabinet-makers, 145; cigar-makers, 691 ; collectors, 33 ; 
_ dtivers, 3,422; druggists, 49; editors und reporters, 108; 
firemen, 161; grocers, 456; housekeepers, 6,272; hotel- 
keepers, saloon-keepers, and Jiquoi-dealers, 3,100; keepers 
of houses of prostitution, 26; inspectors, 11; laundresses, 
800 ; Jawyers.151 ; locksmiths, 50 ; Jetter-carriers, 8; mer- 
* chants, 644; masone, 678 ; musicians, 178; milkmen, 192 ; 
prostitutes, 4,602; printers, 1,128 ; porters, 4038; police- 
men, 31; physicians, 114; servants, 2,284 ; sailors, 1,338 ; 
shoemakers, 993 ; seamstresses, G52 ; soldiers, 75 ;_ tailors, 

882; teachers, 48; telegraplers, 33; waiters and waitresses, 

950 ; watchmen, 117; no occupation, 17,540.” - 4 
In t877 there were lodged at the various station-bouses in 

N.: Y; éfty 96,343 persons, of whom 43,075 were malés and 

52,688. females, .. In 1871 there were inside of the. poor- 

houses of the State of New York 18.933 unfortunates, and 
the causes which brought them there were- Drunkenness, 

4,846 ; debauchety, 616 ; idleness, 878 ;. vagrancy, 1,028; 

lunacy, 1,652 į. idiocy, 416 ; blindness, 204; deaf-muteism, . 

‘70, sickness, 1,327; lameness, 7380; decrepitude, 427; old 

age, 942 ;-indigency, 1,785 ; orphanage, 249 ; bastardy, 311; 


not ascertained, 3,058. The capital. absorbed in the State: as by a compensatory law öf nature, multiply most rapidly, 
of New Yorkin insane, blind, and deaf-mute acylums, in|and that in proportion as their condition improves, the 


poor-houses, houses for orphans,.and hospitals, amounts to | tendency becomes reversed.” i i 
$50,000,000, änd the yearly outlay on these institutions is) Now, the oppressed and defrauded, being ignorant, do 
fully $10,000,000. + . .., ~ [multiply rapidly. When they are no longer.oppressed and 
. Nearly one in thirty of the population of Great Britain | defrauded—that is, when they are free and educated—they 
are paupers.: With a little over 30,000,000 people. there are} do not multiply rapidly. ‘Thatis exactly what.I said. The 
700,000 in poorhouses and charitablé ingtitutions, and 300,: | question is, Is it best for the laboring man to “multiply 
000 more receive aid from the State. rapidly”? I think no one, not even my friend of exact 
Another statement I made, to which exception was | quotatioris, will contend that it is. He says that this ‘‘may 
taken, was that poverty produced prostitutes.,...F will| be a just subject for consideration for the individual work- 


"a 


quote just one passage from Mr. Royce to prove it, and then 
pass on: “It is the milliners, seamstresses, tailoresses, 
dressmakers, and the like low-paid occupations which 
force women into the path of vice. But one in five hun- 
dred cases was found by Dr. Langer, in which a woman in 
the better remunerated trades followed this low life.” 

In an extremely virtuous and indignant manner, Sas) 
of my friends remarks: ‘I would like to know bow a poor 


ingman,”. but ‘an increase of consumers would increasé 
the demand for pro@uctions.” He might as well stop try- 
‘ing to régulate the universe, and come down to one man. 
What benefits the individual benefits the nation. What 
‘benefits the nation benefits the world. That is broad 
enough for even an anti-Malthusian to stand on. One man 
with machinery can keep a hundred supplied with manu- , 
factured goods. Therefore, more goods can be manufact- 


man, in a republican government, can help himself whén| ured than can possibly be consumed. But all the ` ma- 
gamblers and thieves manipulate the government.” Would.|ckinery in the world cannot produce a pound of food. 
it be deemed relevant to the subject.if I should ask this | ood increases in an arithmetical ratio; population in a 
friend, Who elects these ‘ thieves and gamblers-in a repub- | geometrical ratio. Therefore, there will be more ‘people 
lican government”? Of courre the workingriaii Has noth-|to eat the food than there will be food to be eaten. At 
ing to do with it. He wouldn’t vote for a’ thief! He] Present, population is checked by famines, wars, pesti- 
wouldn’t sell his vote. i . |lences, etc, I would do away with these evils, which are 
Let me quote just a little more: but the result of an excessive crowding together of hu- 
“Vormrs Boucur LIKE SHEEP AT FROM. FrvE ro Fir-.|man beings, ‘ Probably the United States can support ten 
TEEN Dorrars a Hxap.—Washington; March 2.—-The| times as many as it now does, the same a8 China supports 
evidence taken to-day before the Committee on Post Offices | its 400,000,000; but, we should have to live as the China- 
and Post Roads, upon the charges against Cheney, Super-| men do, and I, for one, do not want to doit. If my critics 
intendent of Railway Mail Service in New England, throws | do, let thein. — 
a peculiar light on political management in New Hamp-| One of the ablest of my opponents attempts to. illustrate 
shire. John Smith, a member of the Republican Commit-| by an Indian’s case, but, of course, he is mistaken, I don’t 
tee in New Hampshire, living at Méndette, near which | advocate exterminating anybody. But if on an Indian 
place Cheney has a farm, on which, the testimony shows, | reservation their was only game for five thousand Indians, 
he spends most of his time, testified that three years ago|and the five thousand Indians were already on it, it would 
the post office in Meredith became vacant, and he went | behoove them to keep thesIndians from a neighboring reser- 
out to see Chéney to get a friend of his appointed: Cheney-| vation from coming on and destroying or taking possession 
was in bed, but on Smith’s stiggestion that his. friend. was | of the game. l i f 
ready to put up $250 for the election fund—a campaign i 


Still another of my land reform friends says theology has 
was just then in full blast—Cheney promptly ‘got on end | nothing to do with the labor question. Is he sure? If igno- 
in the bed and wrote to our two Senators that he had the | rance has anything todo with it, then theology certainly has. 
place set up.’ Smith’s young friend, however, proved to| How many priests will he find advocating his land reform 
be unable to put up $250, and Smith took his note, and | measures?, Does not a man have to be educated to see the 
paid the eum into the Republigan treasury. Col. Money | benefits which will accrue by a limitation of land owner- 
asked Smith what the money wad used for, and this ex-| ship? Theology and ignorance are linked together in bands 
Republican politician said to buy votes.. Money asked how | of steel. The lower down a nation isin the scale of civili- 
votes ruled in New Hampshire, and Smith said from five | zation, the deeper is it sunk in the mud of religion. Look 
tó fifteen dollars a head. ‘Jat Ireland, at Italy, at Spain, at Turkey. Ali religious. 
. “Col. Money—Do you go into thé market and buy them? | Now look at Germany, England, the United States—those 


‘But, whether- true or 


“Mr, Smith—Yes; exactly like sheep.” 

A great many of our politicians have been working men, 
and it was by superior sharpness—education—that they 
obtained the power to steal. Their opportunity was cer- 
tainly created by the ignorance of their fellow-laborers. An 
ignorant people render corruption among politicians not 
only possible but probable. What does g hod-carrier, who 
can neither read nor write, know about governing a coun- 
try? He can’t even govern himself, but has to help pay 
policemen and judgesto governhim. But his vote counts | 
as mucna as that of either of my intelligent critics. I knew 
ofa workingman, not twenty-one, who voted.twice onthe 
same day. fora ward politici. I knew of another who 
voted for the same politician because hẹ was treated to a 
glass of hot whisky, And I way present when a crowd of 
men promised ‘to throw: away their most sacred right 
because a man—a thing—put five dollars down on the bar 
and said, ‘‘Come, boys, lets drink.” These are facts that 
Ican prove by witnesses, although I sincerely wish that I 
could not. What kind of men are these to whom to trust 
the making of a nation’s laws? You may say these are the 
exception and not the rule. Yes, they are the exception, 
otherwise this country would besunk so deep in dishonesty 
and depravity that nothing less than an infinite power could 
save us. We should. jump from the bog of political 
thievery but to land in the quagmire of universal crime. 
But there are enough of my fellow-voters. of this class to 
render nugatory any effort the labor reformers may make as 
a body. They cannot, however, help our working indi- 
vidually. Aud perhaps, by persisteat individual effort, we 
may arouse them to a sense of tle wrong they are doing 
themselves, until they will unite with the labor reformers 
to better the accursed condition into which we have fallen 


three nations together can whip the world. Religion has 
heen driven from the brain of those nations, and it only 
lingers in the toiling brawn. Drive the dread phantom 
from the mind of the workingman, teach him to be free, 
aud you will have nations compared to which ancient 
Rome was a pigmy. The workingman in the past has 
been frightened by priests,. robbed by monopolists, and 
murdered by kings. Priests, ‘‘called of God,”~have 
robbed him of his mind; capitalists by the ‘ goodnesd of 
God haye kept him poor; kings “ by the grace of God” 
have kept his body in chains, Priests and kings have been 
appointed. directly by heaven, and together they have 
mate the laborer what we find him to-day—a puppet; a 
plaything, in the hands of scheming men. 

The same friend inquires if I have no word of cheer for 
my fellow-workers. I should say Shad. I have words of 
cheer, of fellowship, of friendship, of love.’ The sky at 
present ,is rather dark, but along the edge there is a little 
golden streak of hope, a little tinge of mellow sunshine, 
which may widen until it reaches even us. But our salva- 
tion ig not in one little hobby nor one poor ism. It is 
everything; all things, It is education, science. Not the 
science alone of books and rocks, and trees aud beasts, but 
the science of life, of humanity, of the world. It is the 
knowledge which tells us what true happiness is and how 
to obtain it. Itisa knowledge of the laws of nature and 
how to take advantage of them and turn them to the use 
and good of man. If aman if floundering in the gutter, 
you would not give him a grammar to help him out ; you 
would rather teach him tlie use of his limbs. In this sense 
I have words of cheer, because they are words of truth, 
But perpetual flattery is nauseating, avd a man who cannot 
be told his faults by his- friends has a great deal to learn, 


through their own indifference and the trickery and knavery 
of better educated men. ; 

My statistical friend has what he probably considerer 
sharp hit at my so-called Malthusian views, and denomi- 
nates them Malthusian virus. Will he please tell me’ what 
he means by Malthusianism? Malthus had no ‘' doctrine.” 
He simply pointed out a law of nature, which ‘‘is the con- 


a 


stant tendency in all animated life to increase beyond the | in your town ? i c 
Is that Malthusianism?. If|-up a paper in the following form and present jt, to all the 


nourishment prı pared for it.” 


so, Malthus must have usurped thé piace of the old-time | Liberals 


‘It may safely be pronounced,, therefore, 
on doubling itse 


God, Again: 
that population, when: unchecked, goes 
every twenty-five years, or increases in a geome 


fairly pronounced, therefore, that, considering the present 
average state of the earth, the means of subsistence, 
circumstances the most favorable to human industry, 
not possibly be made to increase faster than inan arith- 
metical ratio.” Is there any ‘‘virus” in that? Now, these 
propositions, ¢f true, prove the absolute “necessity 
checking the population. The question is, Are they tru 
false, they contain no “evir 


1£} Liberal league in the tow 
trical | that purpose at the house of — 
ratio.” Is that a ‘doctrine’? Once more: “Itmay be} ing next. 
under | ivé name ir 
could | charter from the National Liberal League. 


of|are ready for organization. 
è? | the better. 


though he be as old as Methuselah is said to have been. I 
have yet-to be convinced that the workingman is one of 
these. Eveenr MACDONALD, 


How to-Organize a Liberal League. 
XNE WAY TO DO IT. 


Reader, do you desire to organize a local Liberal league 
If so, this is a good way to doit. Draw 


ja your vicinity: 
“ We, lhe undersigned, are in favor of organizing a local 
h of ~—, and‘ sgree to meet for 


—, on Saturday even- 


. " We each agree to pay the sum set opposite our respect- 
mes towards the ten dollars required to procure a 


Residence. Amount. 

dten names and ten dollars you 
Of course, the more names 
“I shal) be pleased to furnish aform of Consti- 
d. Reader, will you attend to this 


_ Names. 
- When you have procure 


tution whén require 


‘Those who know the least about what Malthus, really said | work imtnediatély before it passes Srom your mind ?, 


f 


are the ones who denounce him the loudest: 0. =; 
_ >My friend continues: ‘It is also’ worthy thd considers- 
tion of the Malthusians that the oppressed and defrauded, 

a l S 


s 


H. L. GREEN, l 
we l a). Chairman Ex. Com., N. L. L. 
Salamanca, N. Y., March 16, 1878. 
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Gye ruth Seeker, March 23, 1878. 


Letters from friends. 


; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
D. M. BENNETT; Dear Sir: It is my opinion that you need 
have little trouble in ascertaining that Seth Wilbur Payne, 
either directly or indirectly, got possession of your list. I 
am receiving copies of his paper with name, street, and 
number just as Tae TRUTH SEEKER is addressed to me, 
and I have taken the trouble to ascertain in regard to your 
other subscribers here, and find the same state of facrs. I 
knew him well when he was driven out of Duluth, where 

he published a foul, blackmailing sheet. IEE 


Yours, etc., 
OR + 

AVERILL, MICH., March 15, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: About two months since, I 
received circulars from Seth Wilbur Payne for his Age of 
Reason, and subscribed on trial for it. I supposed he had 
procured the list of names from you by tair means, as he 
would nol be likely to ger ny name from any other source. 
i think there is no doubt that he stole the list; and per- 

haps he may be able to tell something about the stamps, 
Very truly yours, F. D. ULARK, 


CANTON, IL., March 13, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; In answer to your desire for 
information concerning the mail list, I have received two 
circulars from the Age of Reason soliciting my subscription 
tor that paper, and, still later, a copy of the paper. ©. C 
Schwab has also réceived the same, J know of no way in 
which Mr. Payne could have got our names except through 
_ your list, as we take uo other papers from New York, ex: 
cept the Scientific American, and I hardly think they would 
lend Atm their iist, Yours truly, J. F. ROBBINS. 


NEENAH, Wis., March 18, 1878. 
D. M. Bennet, Dear Sir: According to your request in 
Tue TRUTH Seexer of March 9, 1878, I can give you the 
. following information: I have received No. 11 of Payne's 
Age of Reason, and, some two or three weeks previous, I 
received circulars from Seth Wilbur Payne. I do not know 
where he Gould have got my address if not from your mail- 

ing list. Yours truly, Taos. JOHNSON. 


Corsicana, Tex. , March 12, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir? You wish some. intormation 
about your mail list of subseribers. I believe I can ferret 
it out very easily for you. “When I subscribed for THE 
` TRUTH Seexer I was living at Wortham, Texas, but, by 
some mistike, yeu spelied it *‘ Wortram.” About two 


months ago Í received a specimen copy of Payne's Age of} 


Reason, directed to Wortham, but spelled the same way as 
you had spelled it, viz., ‘‘ Wortram” How could Seth 


Wilbur Payne have got my address, spelling it the same ; 
way as you did, unless he got your mail list or you gave | 


him my address? Use this as you wish. 
Fraternally yours, 


I remain 
Cuas. G. NIEMEYER. 


New Lisson, Wrs., March 15, 1878. 

D. M. Bennert, Dear Sir: 1 see by the last TRUTH 
SEEKER that you are wanting information which may lead 
to the detection of the party who stole your mail list. I 
have received circulars; and also, a few days ago, a copy of 
the Age af Reason, from Seth W. Payne. They were ad- 
dressed “H. A, Kruschk,”’ the same as you address me. 
Now, the initials to my nameare H. 0., and Payne could not 
have got my address except from your office, either justly 
or unjustly. I wondered at the time that he should address 
me the same as you do, but thought you had lent him your 
list. I have always got Tam Trura SEEKER under the 
initials of H. A., and never thought it necessary to have it 
corrected. But nowhere else can my address be found 
H. A. Kruschke. I think this is positive evidence that 
Seth W. Payne got my address from your office. Hoping 
this will help you ia this case, I am 


Respectfully, H. O. KRUSCHRE. 


. Sr. Lovis, Mo., March 18, 1878. 
D. M, Bennett, Dear Sir: Under the heading of “ In- 
formation Wanted,” in Tue TRUTA SEEKER Of the 9th, I 
notice your report of a circumstance that, in some ‘“ mys- 
-terious way,” may account for the fact of my having re. 


ceived two copies of Payne's Age of Reason, Nos. 10 and 11. | 


Truly you are receiving the livn’s share of 
from designing, miscreant scoundrels. 
Yours truly, 


poisoned arrows 


F A 


S. P. GILLESPIE, 


CLINTON, Mass., March 13, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: For the inclosed money order 
($5.00) send ou an assortment of Truth . Beeker Tracts 
suitable for distribution among the heatben . Give us a 
good variety, and let them be spicy, so that they may 
quicken those dead in superstition and myths. Suspected 


long ago that your mailing list was in other hands, as cir- | 


culars and papers have been sent me from 8. W. Payne, 
and yours is the ovly house in New York that had my ad. 
dress. Yours respectfully, J. Doucans. 


i LIıxcoLN, NEB., March 14, 1878. 
D. M. Bennert, Dear Sir: Linclose you copy of a jetter 
to Payne's Age of Reason. This was written before I re- 
ceived Tue TRUTH SEEKER of March 9th. I notice by it 
that your list was stolen about two months ago. I am not 
positive, but believe that to have been about the time that 
prospectuses, circulars, posters, etc., etc., began coming 
to me from Payne's Age of Reason, I then supposed he had 
been allowed access to your list as a favor. You are at 

liberty to make any use of this that seems best to you. 
Fraternally yours, | A. E. ROGERS. 


Editor Payne's Age of Reason, Sir: Why do you send me 
your paper? I have never subscribed for it, and I am quite 
sure that I never shat! do so while it is under its present 
management. Ido not know how you obtained my name 
and address—-probably from THe Trora SEEKER list. I 
had intended to send you the price of a year’s subscription, 
purely in the interest of Freethought, believing your 
paper would be useful in that direction; but since your 
wanton and unprovoked attack upon Mr. Bennett, of Tam 
Trota Seerner, I have altered my mind. You certainly 
cannot think that you are serving the Liberal cause by 
falsifying and defaming one of its most fearless and able 
defenders. Iam at a loss to know your motive, unless it is 
petty jealousy. Your mind must be very narrow, when 
you should deem it necessary to pull somebody else down 


in order that you may yeurself get up. Mr, Bennett is 


justly regarded by his friends and patrons as the peer, 


both morally and intellectually, of any man in the field of 
Liberalism. Even were this otherwise, one would think that 
a true and generous Liberal would seek-to cover the.faults 
of a brother, rather than sow seeds of discord and confusion 
inthe ranks. The course you are pursuing would indicate 
that you are in sympathy with Anthony Comstock and the 
Y. M. C. A., rather than with Liberal Freethought. Why 
sail under false colors? If you belong to the Anthony 
Comstock ilk, why undertake to publish a Liberal news- 
paper? Don’t send ìt, to me any more.” 


Yours, ALE RQGERS. 


Forr Lez, N. J., March 12, 1878. 
Mr. EDITOR : I have read with great pleasure the senti- 
ments of F, B, Parse and J. Petty. They are real truth 
seekers. Mr. Truesdell says he is not in favor of legisia- 
tion for the benefit of a few individuals at the expense of 
the masses. That is a good sentiment, but the American 


] 28 of this month. 


people find that that very thing has been done for the last 
ten or more years. He and Margaret Chappellsmith are 
still worshiping the golden calf, but the people are going 
to destroy that idol. Are truth seekers believers in the 
orthodox faith? We hold it a- great wrong that a few 
English lords are the proprietors of the soil of England. 
By declaring the greenback a full legal tender, the Ameri- 
can people will prevent such a state of affairs in America, 
and we want the greenbacks to stay here. Let gold in any 
shape go over the world. What about stories of a big 
world’s trade and commerce, when our millions can’t trade 
out their labor for bread and fair living? Contraction has 
done it. So we want a legitimate inflation for the benefit 
of forty millions. Will Mrs. Chappellsmith and Mr. Trues- 
dell read once more our history ? We have seen the time 
when it was not respectable, and in some places it was dan- 
gerous, to be an abolitionist. Buchanan's administration 
opposed ‘‘coersinn” strongly for the benefit. of slave- 
holders. The Republicans took the idea from the aboli- 
tionists, and made ‘‘coercion” a.fact, for the benefit of 
four million blacks. -The press of the gold-money power 
call greenbackers swindlers and lunatics, for the benefit of 
bondholders.. Mr. Hayes opposed the Silver bill, and a 
two-third majority made it a law for the benefit of the 
people. 

What do you think of two thousand greenhack clubs, 
and two hundred papers at present for our just cause ? 
The abolitionist had not the tenth part of that strength, 
and our ideais going to save forty millions from slavery. 


Wilt you believe the slaveholders and bondholders’ were f- 


brothers? And that the State and the Church were fora 
long time at their service? ‘The first has been crushed 
down ; let the other beware, The people will wear chains 
neither of iron nor gold ! AUGUST SEMMENDINGER. 
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Brooxryn, E. D., March 14, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: A few weeks after sub- 
scribing for your paper; I received, at two different 
times, a begging circular from S. W. Payne at 141 Eigbth 
street, N. Y., asking me to subscribe for his paper. Paying 
no attention to this, I received a copy of his paper on the 
It has been from the first a mystery to 
me how and where he got my address, and I came finally 
to the conclusion, that you, in order to assist him, had 
kindly permitted him to make a copy of your list of gub- 
scribers. Seemg in an article of your last issue that euch 
is not the case, I am morally convinced that this Mr. Payne 
must have got access to your list of subscribers in some 
clandestine and by no means honorable way. Yours very 
respectfully, A.C. C. Tamsen, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 10, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I wish to make two correc- 
tions in an article that appeared in your paper of the 2d 
inst., over myname. That they are mistakes appears from 
the text before the first and after the last error. 1. “A 
law all liquids anc solids obey,” should be “a law all 
liquids and gasses obey.” 2. ‘‘ The hydrogen will gather, 
etc., should be, “the hydroWen will not gather,” ete. Cam 
sorry and will have to plead negligence. The way you 
lopped Mr. Teed off was good, and he should be grateful 
that you let him down so efisily. Yours vety truly, 
i . W. 5. COLLINS. 


SNowvILLE, VA., March 17, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have just read ‘' Sister Lucy 
and Her Awful Disclosures,” No. 19 of “ Holy Cross Series,” 
and I feel as if it were my duty to warn everybody to shun 
priests and convents, and not even foster the class they 
‘represent, by suffering a child to be educated within their 
walls, upon any pretense whatever. There may be good 
priests, and perfectly respectable convents, and pure and 
virtuous nuns, but the odds are all against it. Power cre- 
ates tyrants, and women, when wholly subservient to 
priests, become almost imbecile in their fanaticism, and eo 
weak-minded and degraded that when they, in turn, have 
a still lower class beneath them, thev subject them to all 
manner of petty malice and spite, Too blindly supersti- 
tious to run away, too afraid of God’s vengeance being 
added. to that of their convent superiors, the poor, juno- 
cent, helpless women are indeed objects of compassion and 
pity. ae 

Teonfess the title of the book led me to fear it was hardly 
‘a suitable one for the public mind to feed upon. I do not 
say woman in particular, for I believe a true, refined moral 
purity is just as essential in a man as it is in a woman, and 
a book that isnot fit for one to read is not fit for the other. 
‘But this book has nothing at all objectionable in it, being 
written in a perfectly moral and chaste manner; and the 
tale it tells should excite the sympathics and arouse the 
indignation, not only of every Liberal in the land, but of 
every Christian Protestant; for Catholicism is as fatal to 
ane class as it is {to the other, and, slowly but surely, the 
Jesuits are gaining ground in this free(?) and enlightened 
country. Thanks, many and earnest, to. thee, friend Ben: 
nett, for adding this series of the Holy Cross to all thy 
other good works for humanity. 

Fraternally thine, 


ELMINA D. Srenxrn. 


f SNowvILLE, Va., March 12, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I made a blunder in my letter 
of March ist about the * World’s Sages,” by mistaking the 
number of pages for the number of characters therein de- 
scribed, which I hope you will allow me to correct. We 
had been re-reading the book for several days, and I got so 
enthusiastic over it that I had to pour myself out and let 
others know what a valuable treasure was within their 
Teach—the lives of one hundred and eighty-six of our dead 


cause of universal freedom, liberty, and happiness, and, 
last, but by no means least, the life of the editor of our 
pet paper, the beloved TRUTH SEEKER, which each new 
sibseriber must of necessity be anxious and eager to read, 


heroes, and ninety- eight of our living co-laborers in the] 


so that he may know something of the character and doings 
of the enterprising, enthusiastic, and indefatigable D. M. 
Bennett. : : 

And I would also take the opportunity to correct a typo- 
graphical error in one of the hymns that I attempted to 
parody for “The Truth Seeker Collection,” on page 809. 
The word blood, in the first line, should be ¢ruih. I have 
an intense dislike for the ‘‘bloody” piety of the age, and 
wish to eliminate it from our literature wherever it can 
possibly be done. On page 802, for *t My Maker” please 
read “Thy Maker,” as I am not accustomed to praising any 
such nonentity as a Creator, s 
j Very fraternally thine, . ELMINA D. SLENKER. 


SEWARD, NEB., March 12, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I have received sample copy 
circulars, etc., from Seth Wilbur Payne. 1 did intend to 
get up a club for his paper, but when I saw how he defends 
Comstock’s policy, and tries to defame your good name, I 
would not have his paper as a gift.. Please inform me 
how he obtained my address, as L never have written to 

him, and oblige, fraternally, ANDREW J. HALL. 


Wanaran, LA Porrs Co., Inp., March 13, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Having read the article 
headed ‘‘Information Wanted” in the last issue of Tux 
TRUTA SEEKER (March 9), I felt in duty, bound to pen 
these few lines, stating to you that I became asubscriber to 
yout most valuable paper, Tne Trora BEEKER; also, that 
I have never subscribed for any other, ana still about two 
months ago, J received a number of circulars and a speci- 
men copy of Payne's Age of Reason; the copy 1 have still. 
Ii is dated January 12, 1878. Secing by the advertisement 
that it is published in the same building that Tum TRUTH 
SEEKER comes from, I at first thought you had let him 
have your mail list; and did not give it any further notice 
until I noticed your article before-mentioned, and, accord- 
ing to request, i thought I would let you know. As for 
subscribing to the Age of Reason I would sooner give the 
money to some clergyman or to some colporter for a copy 
of the New Testament. I have shown the copy (Age of 
Reason) to several friends, but I heard the same verdict 
from all, and that was, “I don’t like to read slanders or a 
backbiting sheet, even for twice the price.’ If this can be 
of any service to you, please make use of it, and oblige 
i Yours truly, PETER KUSLER. 


Musxkercon, Micu., March 10, 1878. 
D. M. Benner, Dear Stir; Allow me to advance an idea 
for your Liberal paper—which i8 doing so much good in 
the world—that I have long entertained; which I, do not 
remember of seeing expressed in the Liveral papers; viz., 
that all the profanity in the world. is chargeable directly to 
the character the orthodox give to the God of the universe, 
and they are, therefore, directly responsible for all the con- 
sequences; for when a man or woman in anger says to his 
or her enemy, “God damn you!” he assumes to invoke their 
God to inflict punishment on his subject more cruel than 
a human being conld inflict. Now, if they, the clergy, had 
always represented God as he is, a loving human being, 
and unchangeable, it would have been no more wicked to 
have sworn by him than by any other harmless being. To 
say, ‘Dove damn you!” or, “ Roses damn you!” would 
never have heen thought immoral, much less blasphemous; 
so I insist that all the profanity in the world is chargeable 
directly to those. who first blasphemed when they stamped 
such acharacter‘on God, and who have continued to blas- 
pheme on every occasion when ‘they have referred to him 
as such # being. And, sir, hell has been abolished by 
Beecber, aud Thomas, and such preachers. I don’t see the 

necessity of keeping up a hell. Yours truly, ° 

FREETHINEER, 

Frienp, NEB., March 13, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT: Tne TRUTH Seeker of March 9th 
received yesterday, and ‘Information Wanted.” Wonld say 
that some time in January I received.circulars from the 
Age of Reason, and did not reply. A short time after I 
received more fromthe same place, and in thé meantime had 
seen a copy of the Age of Reason, and a statement of your 
wealth, which statement I thought was intended to injure 
you. and I‘pdid no attention to the circular, and a few days 
ago L received a copy of the Age of Reason containing cir- 
cular. I know of other subscribers to Toe TRUTH SHEKER 
wha have received them, but we have estimated them at 
thei. true value. Yours for fair dealing, 
: J. W. GILBERT., 


Tom’s River, N. J., March 12, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. Bernetr, Dear Friend: Youhave not heard 
from me during the Comstock persecutions because I could 
not offer you the assistance needed financially, but I have 
been a reader of Tau FRUTH SEEKER, most uf the time, 
since it has been published. Ihave also noticed the mis- 
nomer Age of Reason, and have been satisfied that the pub- 
lisher thereof (Payne) was exceedingly small-minded. You 
missed your subscription list and ask for aid to find where 
it went. Many of my Spiritualistic acquaintances take 
Tun TRUTH SEEKER, and I have frequenily of late noticed 
that they had received the Age of dicason with request to 
subscribe for it. Among said persons are two of your sub. | 
scribers and cordial supporters in this place. J take pleas- 
ure in enclosing a letter to said Payne, returning the dirty 
papers to the souree from which they came. I hope you 
will give it to your readers. f 

Query: Where did Payne get s0 many of your spbscrib- 
ers' names? Yours truly, L. K. Coonzuy, M. D. . 

To Seth Wilbur Payne, Sir: We desire you to henceforth 
understand that we do not read any obscene publications. 
emanating from the oftice of the sub-agent of Comstock. 
Therefore you need send no more of Payne's age of lies and 
forgeries against D. M. Bennett, for they will not go down 
with anybody in the shape ofa man. Persons must pos- 
sess honesty enough in these days to stand on their own 
merits if they hope to succeed in any honorable calling, , 
and not seek to kick down good and true men by vilifica- 
tion and untruth about them. This is the candid opinion 
of those true friends of liberal thought at thia place, to 
whom several numbers of your age of unreason bave been 
sent. The last numbers. are now returned to you unread 
by any one here. 

Hoping you will see the error of yonr course, and repent, 
and be baptized in the limpid waters of truth, and thence- 
forward do thy duty, we remain, Yours, B. ann B. 


ALTOONA, Pa., March 16, 1878. 
Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Payne must have got. 
my address from you, or through your office. He has 
bothered me three times wiih circulars, ete., but such a one 
I don’t appreciate. nor will any one whose mind js -evenly 
balanced. [ find Tun Trurg SceKer very interesting, and, 


was glad to see Train jump the track, I only hope he has 
been ditched as far as your paper is concerned. 


R. ANDERSON. 


DEAR BENNETT: What. has hydrogen above the atmos- 
phere of this earth—and a hundred and one other things 
Teed has set forth—to do with Jesus Christ the Lord God of 
all creation ? But he ig so wrapped up in Jesus Christ that 


he will, if left alone, come out about as the old lady did at}. 


the revival meeting, when she-in her ecstasy exclaimed, 
“Ido believe Etder Jones is Jesus Christ himself.” ‘* Tut, 
tut,” said a bystander, “© you shouldn’t say that.” <“ Wall, 
well,” said she, “be is as much as Antichrist, anyhow.” 
She was determined he should be some kind of a Christ. 
Yours, - C. B: THOMPSON. 


Key West, FLA., March 10, 1878. 
FREND BENNETT: You say in No. 7 of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, that all those who -pay for ‘The Champions of 


the Church ” now are entitled to fifty cents worth of Truth- 


Seeker Tracts, Will you please send me ‘‘ The Mother of 
Harlots,” for [ paid you for a copy of ‘The Cham- 
pions,” some months ago, I may not live to read it, for I 
have been confined to my room by illness for over half a 
year, most of the time confined to my bed. I have to write 
these lines lying on the flat of my back. The doctor's say 
my days are few in-this life. The Christians here call.me 
an infidel. I want to read your papers and books what 
time I may yet live. I sent Mr. Payne one dollar for his 


Age of Reason. I am now sorry I did so, bu! I did not know | 


that Mr. Payne was a Comstock man, If I, were to livea 
hundred years, I would not take his paper again, as I have 
no use for a sneak. J have been taking Mr. Peterson’s 
Common Sense for several years. I used to think Mr. Peter- 


son. a straightforward, good man, and I took his part in the: 


Stephenson-Peterson controversy, though thinking at the 
same time that Mr, Peterson had treated me somewhat 
scurvily over two years ago. I wrote him & letter to that 
effect. I received a postal card from him wishing to’ know 
in What way he had treated me scurvily. Although I was 
very sick at the time, I wrote out a full statement and 
mailed it to him three or four months ago. 
received a word:in reply to it. If Mr; Peterson received 
the. statement I sent him, and did not reply to it, this is 
another scurvy trick similar to the first one. My first com- 
muuication I am almost sure he got, because it was in a 
registered letter enclosing money. From what I see in the 


` Oommon Sense, I think Mr. Peterson is a Comstock man. 


If heis for Comstock it is no wonder he treated me sgurvily. 
T think all Comstock men are scurvy men. Now, friend 
Bennett, I wish you well. Go-ahead with your TRUTE 
SEEKER, your books, and your tracts, for they are @ great 
power in the land to pull down _priestcraft, myths, and 
fables. Don’t give that sneaking Comstock another chance 
to make a raid on you. Please send me the books soon. 
Make any use of this letter you may wish. Your friend, 

+ JAMES PRICE. 


; Wranpotts, Kansas, Marcr 12, 1875.. 
Bro. BENNETT: ‘*The cuckoo builds not for himself,” 
neither does Seth Wilbur Payne try to establish and build 
‘up his sheet of. ‘‘squibs’? by honorable and legitimate 
means, but would rather filch your nest of “two hundred 
thousand ” golden eggs. This is a nasty business, though 
not ‘‘nest-hiding” but nest-fioding, which in this case is 
most contemptible, as no such nest‘exists, for certainly no 
intelligent reader of Tae TRUTA SEEKER will fora moment 
believe it possible for even D. M. Bennett—though he has 
succeeded in making the best Liberal paper in the coun: 


try—to accumulate this sum in four yeara’ time by publish- 
y ry y 


ing Infidel litera ure. : 
` Mr. Payne seems to think that the readers of Tax TRUTH 

SEEKER (all of whom, I presume, have received his “only 
. paper of the kind in the world”—thank the Gods) belong 
to the great family of Damphools. Last November I 
requested you to send me a specimen copy of Payne’s 
paper, which you did. It was enough ; I wanted no more. 
Since then I have received two or three numbers with cir 


culars, and in order to see no more of them, 1, on March’ 


öth, wrote Mr. Payne the following : - f 

Mr. Payne: When T want your paper I will order it. I 
do not patronize such men as you. Your treatment of D. 
M. Bennett has forever damned you in the estimation of 
honest Infidels, one of whom I claim to be. Mr. George 
Mack joins me in this, and wants no more of your papers. 
I remain, &e. ma xs 

‘L have had no correspondence with Mr. Payne, I believe, 
aud do not know how he got my address.. He knows. and 
T suspect that you know, too. I see that Mr. Butts is about 
_ to make an ass ont of a Horse(ch). It no doubt will be a 
small one. Truly yours, Ji J. HUGBES. 


.. ELLAND, Pa., March 9, 1878. 

BroraeR BENNETT: I should rather call you the great 
standard-bearey, of truth, for surely Toe TRUTS SEEKER 
is a white-winged messenger, dispatched all over the land. 
Its mission is to dispel darkness, superstition, bigotry, and 
doubt, and to implant in the soul a love of truth, justice, 
and mercy. How dare the sycophant Payne, in the Age of 
Reason, thus attack you, the world-wide. honored and 
revered advocate of truth and reform? When the first. 
number of his paper came to hand, seeing that you wel- 
comed and endorsed it, and knowing of some Liberals not 
able to spare the $3 for Tar TRUTH SEEKER, who might 
epare the $1, I advised them to subscribe for the Age of 
Reason, and -thereby aid the publisher as well as secure ta 
themselves some of the living thoughts of the age, But 
when [examined the tinted circulars, and read ‘‘ This is 
the ovily Liberal and Independent journal” and like claims, 
we thought sure he could not know of Tar TRUTH SEEKER 
of which every Liberalist is justly proud. To our astonish- 
ment we saw it was published in the same building, and our 


, ardor to aid in its circulation was at once below zero. We- 


deeply regret that-by his attacks upon you, and cringing 
to Comstock% Čo., he bas shown himself unworthy of the 
_ Liberal cause he has espoused. -He will need more J.C. 
Miller’s letters containing $30 checks than his printing 
house can contain, to establish him in the béatts of the 
people, as your faithfulness and fidelity ‘have already 
enthroned you. l ARVER AaS i : 
.No, pay no attention to his misrepresentations of your 
wealth, atrest,-and alliance with Comstock & Oo. Do not 
sell out to any one, even were they to more than compen- 
_sate for capitalinvested ; rather work while your days last. 
You do not know how many times, when thinking of your 
- herculean -labors, I have wished. you were but ‘‘two score 


‘and ten,” that your years of usefulness might be longer: 


extended. No, my brother, lay not aside the harness, 80 
long as able to work in the vineyard. The world hath too 


great need of your services. `T white 
Tse TRUTA BECKER is so able in all departments we can 


I have not 


‘truly say we like it much. O. B. Frothingham’s sermons, 
and Col. Ingersoll’s lectures pleased me exceedingly. May 
ithe manna stiil descend! Am glad to learn that Liberal į 
leagues are springing up all over the land; they are as; 
| children that rise up to call you blessed. Truly, 

; -~ GRACE L. PARKHURST. 


B ook Notices. 


“ Career of Religions Ideas.” 

Hudson Tuttle-has been aptly termed, ‘‘the Aristotle of 
the Spiritual dispensation.” Combining the demonstrated 
truths of science with the inspired revealments of the angel- 
world as given through his own mediumistic organism, his | 
works have long held a prominent place in Spiritualistic | 
literature. When the literary jewels of the now unhonored 
and despised Spiritualism are gathered up by future and 
moré appreciative generations, few, if any, will be found to 
excel in sparkling brilliancy and glittering sheen the many- 
hued diamonds of crystallized thought “bedecking the 


wisdotu-crowned pages of the farmer savani of Berlin 
Heights. The library of no Spiritualist or Liberal thinker | 
can be deemed complete, lacking any work of our inspired į 
brother, f 

The work under review completes a series of three, the 
former two being, respectively, ‘‘ Career of the God Idea,” 
and ‘Career of the Christ Idea;” and, like his previous 
productions it is couched in language terse, compact, in- 
| cisive, presenting the results of careful. study and mature 
‘deliberation, on problems of the deepest moment, in 
;concise and trenchant paragraphs aglow with truth and 
spiritual beauty. j 

After a brief consideration of the question, ‘‘ What is 
Religion,” we are favored with a historical review of the 
various forms of religious faith, érom primitive fetichism, 
on through polytheism, pantheism, dualism, to monotheism; 
the origin and the merits and demerits of each being suc- 
cinetly traced. The origin gnd value of sacred books, the 
Bible more especially, is next examined; following which 
we have postulated the fundamental truth, that ‘man’s 
moral progress is dependent on his intellectual growth.” 

The great-theological and philosophical problems of the 
origin of evil, the nature of God, the future life, the fall of 
man, the Christian scheme of redemption, fate, free-will, 
and responsibility are successively considered in the light 
of rational science and sound philosophy, Man's duties to 
God and to himself next engage our attention, the work 
fitly concluding with the ‘‘ Ultimate of Religious Ideas.” 

The following ezcerpta clearly indicate the scope and 
character of this valuable contribution to the scientific 


discussion of the evolution of faiths and creeds and their 
ultimate outcome: | 

t Knowledge not only destroys dogmatism: it renders its 
existence impossible.” ‘‘Every increment of knowledge 
threw. new light on the nature and influence of the gods, 
and revealed more correctly the relations of man to his 
fellows. There is not a vestige of moral sense until the intellect 
is capable of comprehension.” ae 

“ The religious element is fear, by which the imagination 
is perverted and reason enslaved... This is its ultimate 
analysis.”. “ Christianity is full of it [fetichism]. Claim- 
ing, as it does, divine completeness and the worship of the 
one true God, there would be littie left of: it were its 
Fetichism stripped away.” f 

<‘ Man’s ideasof God have very little infiuence on his 
practical morality, A Catholic, a Deist, or an Atheist may 
entertain equally elevated moral views. The idea of God 
| is rather an effect than a cause. If the negation of 
Atheism is reached, the manly boldness which denies the 
received dogmas of the time is guarantee of an upright 
mind. Atheists are notable for uprightness of character.” 

‘Christianity-has assisted human advancement in the 
same manner that a brake assists the progress of a locomo- 
tive. Its fanaticism forms a page of history unequaled ia 
demoniae cruelty—in foul and malignant venom—in that of 
any other faith. . Outside of it, learning has thriven, 
morality waxed strong; and governments, upheld by the 
potent strength of justice bestowed by knowledge, chain 
superstition und fanaticism, and compel them to respect 
human rights.” 5 d 

“ Evil is the friction of nature’s activities working for 
eternal good.” i 

‘Ennoble as the goal of physical causation, emerging 
from the slime of superstition, taking rank with sister 
aciences, the future life, with its lofty ideality, reacts with 
irresistible force on the earthly existence.” 

`“ Obedience to God can only mean observance of the 
laws of our being: : Shall we live for the glory 
of God? Nay, for our own. The Infinite cannot be 
glorified.” . 

“ Man was evolved from lower forms of being and has 
progressed from the lowest estate to his present civilization 
by inherent growth, and is the expression of fixed and 
unehanging laws.” ‘‘A creature of organization, and 
subject to unchanging laws, man, in the Church sense, is 
not a free agent, nor has he a free will. His apparent free 
agency is based on the combination of forces by which he 
became an individual.” 

“Spiritualists, Freethihkers, Liberals, one and all, secure 
this scholarly aud thoughtfully digested volume, peruse it 
carefully, ponder upon. its many striking truths, and be 
ennobled thereby.— William Emmette Coleman, in‘* Spiritual 
Offering.” a ts 


` Ahe Free Thinker, —fust as we are going to press, No. 1, 
Vol. I., of a new Liberal paper by this title is placed before 
us, published by W.-M. Gill, Kirksville, Mo. It is an 
‘eight-page, fine-looking monthly, with sprightly, able arti- 
cles. We will soon have time to look it over more care- 
fully. . Let Liberal friends. all over the country give. it a 
cordial greeting. Price, $1.00 per year. 


` 


Useful Recipes. 


PLAIN CHICKEN FrrcasszE.—Cut up the chickens, and 
wash well in salt water; putthem in a pot with enough cold 
water to cover them; add (for two- chickens) half a pound 
of salt pork, cut upin thin strips; cover, and let heat very 
slowly, then stew until the fowls are tender. Cook slowly 
—if they cook fast they toughewand shrink. When almost 
done add, if desired, a chopped onion or two, some parsley 
and pepper; cover closely again, and, when it has heated: 
to boiling, stir in slowly a teacupful milk containing two 
beaten eggs and two teaspoonfuls of flour; boil up again, 
and add one tablespoonfu! good butter. Arrange the 
chicken nicely in a deep dish, pour the gravy over, and. 
serve hot. i 


FRICASSEEÐ ÜHICEKEN, II.—Having cut up your chickens, 
dry them in a towel, season them with pepper and salt, and 
dredge them with flour; fry them in lard and butter, they 
should be of a fine brown on both sides; when they are 
quite done take them out of the frying-pan, cover them up 
and set them by the fire to keep warm; skim the gravy in 
the frying-pan, and stir into it a half pint of cream, season 
with nutmeg, mace, and cayenne, and thicken it with a 
small bit of butter rolled in flour; give ita boil, and pour 
around the chicken, which must be hot; put some lard in 
the pan, and fry some parsley in it to lay on the pieces of 
chicken; it must be done green and crisp. 


OMELETTE SoOvurFLEE (FRIED). —Bix eggs—the whites 
and yolks beaten separately—add four tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar to the yolks, a little at a time, beating 
thoroughly until they are smooth and thick; beat the whites 
until they stand alone; put two tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a frying-pan, heat to boiling, and when you have added one 
teaspoonful of vanilla to the omelette (having mixed the 
whites and yolks), pour it in the pan of hot butter and cook 
quickly as you would a plain one; slip the knife frequently 
under it to loosen from the sides and bottom—it is more 
apt to scorch than an omelette unsweetened; turn out upon 
a hot dish, sift powdéred sugar over- it, serva at once, or it 
will fall and become heavy. ` 


OMELETTE POVFFLEE (Baxep).—Six eggs, whites and 
yolks, beaten separately and well; add to the yolks by 
degrees six tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; beat until it 
ceases to froth and is thick and smooth; the whites must be 
stiff enough to stand alone; stir together lightly the whites 
and yolks, add the juice of one lemon, and half of the 
grated peel; pour into a well-buttered dish, bake for five. 
or six minutes in a quick oven; the dish should be warmed 
when buttered so as not to chill the eggs. Serve at once: 
from the baking dish, before it has time to fall. 


TURBOT A LA CREME. —This is generally made from the 
remains of a turbot which has been once served, but about 
four pounds of fish may be boiled on purpose for it. Re- 
move the skin and pick all the flesh from the bones; put 
one once butter into a stew-pan, and when it is melted stir 
in one ounce flour; add by degrees one quart milk; mix 
well, then add one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, the same 
of finely-minced onion, one teaspoonful salt, quarter ten- 
spoonful pepper, a little thyme, and a very littlé grated 
nutmeg; place it over the fire till it thickens, then strain 
it; put a little on a fire-proof dish, lay in some fish, then 
more sauce till the dish is full, Gnishing with sauce. 
Sprinkle some bread crumbs {made by drying bread in the 
oven and then by pounding it in a mortar) over it. Bet it 
in a warm oven for thirty minutes and serve it hot. Any 
bojied fish may be served thus. 


STEWED Ovsters.—Drain the liquor from two quarts of 


oysters; add a small teacup of hot water, little salt and pep- 


per; set it over the firein a sauce-pan; when it comes toa 
boil add a large cupful of rich milk. Let it boil up once; 
then add the oysters, and let them boil three or.four min- 
utes; add two tablespoonfuls of butter; as soon as it is 
melted and stirred in rémove from the fire. Serve at once 
with oyster or cream crackers. Oysters become tough if. 
cooked too' much. ; 


STEWED LOBSTER, I.—Having boiled the lobster, take: 
the meat from the shells and cut; do not chop it into very: 
small pieces; season it with powdered nutmeg, afew blades: 
of mace and cayenne, and salt to taste; mix with it a quarter 
ofa pound of fresh butter cut small, and two glasses of 
white wine or vinegar; put it into a stew-pan and set on 
hot coals; stew about twenty minutes, keeping the pan 
closely covered lest the flavor should evaporate; serve it 
very hot. If you choose you can send it. to table in the 
shell, which must first be nicely cleaneg¢s\gtrew the meat 
over with sifted bread-crumbs, and brown the top witha 
salamander or a red-hot shovel held over it. 


SaLap Dressinc.—Beat three eggs well, add six table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, three of melted butter, two teaspoon- 
fuls of mixed mustard, cayenne pepper, and salt; cook as 
custard, and use when cold. > BS on ae! 

YORKSHIRE Puppina, I.—Two eggs beaten well; add a 
few spoonfuls of milk, and flour toa stiff batter, with a half, 
teaspoonful of salt; then add at intervals sufficient milk to 
make a thin batter. (It will not need more than a pint in 
all.) Ifit contains lumps it is not properly mixed. Have 
ready in the dripping pan, in which you have roasted your- 
beef, two tablespoonfuls of boiling fat; pour into this your- _ 
batter and cook in a quick oven, hot to the bottom, for- 
about twenty minutes, which will be found sufficient to. 
brown it nicely if the proper conditions are complied with. 


Cuerry Bounce.—To six pounds cherries add three 
pounds loaf-sugar and two ounces bitter almonds; pour: 
over two quarts best brandy; let it remain steeped, then 
Lottle according tu taste; the cherries may remain entire in 
the brandy, or you may strain away both fruit and kernels.. - 
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A Voice from the Other Side of the 
House. 


BY REY. E. V. O. LUCIEN. 
Fight on, Benneit, with might and main, 
Against the Comstock laws, 
Tilithey no longer blot and stain 
Fair Freedom’s holy cause. 


Fieht till the eagle of Free Bpeech 
Shall burst her prison-bars; 

UVatil the bigots cease to screech 
At Progress’ roliln@ears.’ 


Fight till fair Scienes doth illume 
This dark, benighted earth; : 

Fight on for man, cowlad in gloom, 
That knew not freedom's worth. 


Fight ou, Bennett, Jor light and air. 
For.the dwarfed souls of men, 

Androutthe demons from their lair, 
Ob, Bennett, wield thy pen! 


Fight! The star of eternal Truth’ 
Must light the abysmal s pace. 

Fight on, until both age and youth 
Unite in Freedom’s race! 


Fight! Shout Freedom’s battle-cry— 
Through ages let it ring; 

Let not Science an exiledie, -~ 
And Ignorance reign a king! 


a 


“Sigus of the Times:” 
BY MRA. MARY B, FINCH, 


This nation needs a vertebra 
In these paralytic times, 
When knees are weak and shaky 

Ringing Governmental chimes, 

And the dollars and the dimes 

Tempt men to dreadful crimes; 

And yet the leaders clamor - 
For the dollarg and the dimes. 


D>es a schemer seck an office 

That is fat with shining dimes, 
Then the "dollar of ovr fathers,” 
With its two, three, sey'ral dimer, 
Bends its siren song of chimes 

And deceitfal, brazen rhymes, 

Is this heavy, clanging money 
Bata hobby of the times? . 


They form rings to grab and squander 
Our dollars and our dimes, 
And they wring the taxes from us ` 
As they ring thejingling dimes— >» 
_ They 80 admire the dimes, 
With their white-faced, lying chimes; 
See the greedy vultures gloating 
O'sar the dollars and the dimes} 


No tax on towering éliurehes, 

With their silv’ry bells and chimes; 
But the hut and hovel furnish 

Their quota of the dimes, - 
Hear the prayers and hollow rhymes, 
As they pass the box for dimes: 

“ O Lord! convert the heathen!” 
(When the children spare their dimes,) 


Don’t the missionaries scramble 

- For those hoarded cents and dimes | 
The dollar is their gospel 
In these speculative times ; 
And they use'the stolen dimes 
While thoy preach and pray betimes, . 
Oh, what a pious set we are 
In the light of modern times! 


How the mighty nation grovels 

For the dollars and the di nes! 

And the world looks.on in wonder 
Atthe lawlessness and crimes, 

At the riots, for the dimes. 

And we live in love-y times, 

When the peoploe’a banks are pilfered 
Of thelr dollars and their dimes! 


Hasn’t Uncle Samuel boasted. 

. Ascore or kwo of times, 
With brawny arms extended 
To all classes in.all climes, . 
“Come, share our many dimes 
In these frea and golden times”? 
But now he’d like to kick them out, 
For they send home lots of dimes, 


Our Congress is a nuisance 

In these wire-pulling times, : 
And rogues do naught but sneak and staal 
The Governmental dimes; 

Whore a multitude of crimes 

Ring out their muffled chimes, 

And Freedom’s voice is stifled 

By the tricksters of the times. 


How are the mighty fallen 

Slnce the Continental times! 

And Freedom sits a-weeping 

O'er their hifalutin crimes. 

Hear the echoes’ empty rhymes, 
From the red-tape-winding times, 
Whemes nation hailed its natal day 
With a hundred ringing chimes. 


- Shall freedom prove a failure 
While we squabble for the dimcs? 
Shall we lose the sacred watchword 
We so loved in olden times? 

Gone, the spirit of the chimes, 
And heroic mingled rhymes! 
Ob, silver bells of Seventy-six, 
Remonetize your chimes . 


Where shall the people flea them; 

In these daik Comatoakian times, 
When mails are robbed and plundered 
By the sleuth-hounds of the times? . 
And they gather wealth of dimes 

As they ring the Christian chimes; 
But religion is a burden, 

A misnomer of che times, 


And this modern Inquisition 
~ Isanightmare-of the times, 
And astigma on progression, 
With ita justice-loving chimes; 
Tis but a subterfuge for dimes, 
With their jangling, wrangling rhymes. 
Down with the dark Inferno 
- And these hypocritic times! 


Miss Edith’s Modest Request. 
(From the Independent.) 
My papa knows you, and he says you’re a man 
who makes reading for books; 


‘But I never read nothing you wrote, nor did’ 
papa—I know by his looks. 


So Tguess you're like me when J talk. and [talk 


and talk all the day, 
And they only say: “Do stop that child!” or 
“ Nurse! take Miss Edith away.” 


But papa said if I was good I could ask you— 
alone by myself— y 

I? you wouldn’t write me a book like that little 
one upon theshbelf. 

Idon’t mean the pictures, of course, for to 
make them you've gotto be smart; 

Butthe reading thatr uns allar ound them, you 

‘; know—jast tho vasiest part, 


You needo’t mind what its about, for no one 
willsee it but me 

And Jane—that’s my nurse—and Juhn—he’sthe 
coach man—just only us three. 

Your’re to write of a bad iftle girl, that was 
wicked and bold and ali that; 

And then you are to write. if you please, some- 
thing good—very good—of a eat! 


This cat she Was virtuous and meek, and kind 
to her parents, and mild, 

And careful and nea in her ways, though her 
mistress was such a bad child; 

And hours she would sit and w--uld gaze when 
her mistress—ihat’s mc—was so bad, 

And blink. just as if she would say: “Ohn! Edith 

`> you make my heart sad,” $ 


And yet, you wculd. searcely believe it, that 
beautiful. angelic cat i 

Wasblamed by the servante for stealing what- 
ever, they said, she’d get at, 

And when Jobn drank my milk—don’t you tell 
me! I know just the way it was done— 
They said ’twas the cat~and she sitting and 

washing ber faco in ihe sunt 


And then there was Dick, my canary, When I 
left its cage open one day, 

They all made believe that she ate it, though I 
know that the bird flew away. 

And why? Just becausé she was playing with 

_ a feather she found on the floor. 

As if cats couldn’t play with a feather without 

péople thinking ‘twas more, 


Why, once we were romping together, when I 
Knocked down a vase from the shelf, 
That cat was as grieved and distressed asifshe 
had done itherselt; i 

And she walked. away sadly and hid herself, 
and never came out until tea— 

So they say, for they sent me to bed, and she 
never came even 10 me, 


No matter whatever happened, it was laid at 
` the door-of that cat, 

Why, once when I tore my aprou—she was 
wrapped in it, and I called " Ratl’— 


| Why, they blamed that on her, Ishall never— 


no, not to my dying day— 
Forget the pained look that she gave me When 
' they slapped me and took me away, 


‘OL course, you know just what comes next, 


- when a child is as lovely as that; 
She wasted quite slowly away—it was goodness 
was killing that cat. 
I know it was ‘potbhiag she ate, for hertaste was 
exceedingly nied; 
But they said that she stole Bobby’s ice cream, 
and caught. abad cold froni theice. 


And you’ll promise to meke mea book like that 
little one up on thesheli, 

And you’ll call her *‘Naomi,” because it’s a 
name that she Just gave herself; 


| Forshe’d seratch at my door in the morning. 


and whbnever Td call out "Who's there?” 
She would answer "Naomi! Naomi!” Hke a 
Christian, I vow and declare. 


And you'll put me and her in a book. Aud, 
mind, you’reto sey I was bad; 

AndI might have been badder than that but 

A forthe example Ihåd. 

And you’ll say that sie was a Maltese, and, 
what’s that you asked? ” Is she dead?” 
Why, please, sir,ihere aint any cat! Youre to 

‘make one up out of your head! 
d —Bret HARTE. 
EOE EEE E ESS 
4 
Cook on Congress. 


In his Monday lecture in Boston, Joseph 
Cook, Who has somehow acquired the right 
to wear the tide ‘‘ Reverend” in front of his 
name, said: ‘God deliver us from a pick- 
pocket Congress. [great applause], a part of 


“jit drunk [applause]! This suggests a prayer 


for deliverance from such flatulent and foui- 
mouthed defamers as Rev, Joseph Cook; but 
such an ad captandum method of calling on 
the Gréator for the purpose of eliciting a 
howl from an excited audience seems very 
‘flippant, if not blasphemous, even to a secu- 


{lar newspaper, and we shall not follow in 


|. Mr. Cook’s footsteps....The shamelessness 
of his utterance is emphasized by the fact 
that the only men who are reported (doubt- 
less fal:ely reported) as having been intoxi- 
cated when the Bland bill passed were as 
violently opposed to the bili as Mr. Cook 
himself was, and, perhaps, as ignorant of 
the: question, A correspondent who calls 
our attention to-day to Mr. Cook’s language 
suggests that a speaker utleriug so vile a 
calumny ought to be kicked and thrown 
down stairs. Probably this measure is too 
violent; at any rate, it is impracticable. 


‘| But he ought to be roundly hissed for his 


extravagant and indecent speech. Mr. Cook 
ought to know that the ‘‘ pickpocket Con- 
gress” to which he alludes is composed of 


.| gentlemen quite as honest and respectable 


opinion in regard to the arts and sciences, or 


‘know our errors, we cannot be criminals, 


ashe is. ‘Fhe fashion of denourcing Con- 
gress as a body of thieves, whom it were 
disreputable to associate with, is somewhat 


fashionable amung distinguished hypocrites 


or ignorant people whom they have misled, 
buta man of even Cook's limited sagacity 
‘ought to know better and does know better 
than to encourage it.—N. Y. Graphie. 
i 


The Innocence of Belief. 


Mnr. EDITOR, Dear Sir: I received your card 
last night, raminding me, as I suppose you in- 
tended, that I had not paid you for Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER this year. Of coursa, I plead guilty, 
don’t need any proof. To equalize this I send 
you $6,06 to include next year, live or no live, 
and one copy of gher Humphrey- Bennett Dis- 
cussion, 

And ag you are “running a paper free to the 
investigation of all subjects, especially those 
of a theological nature, please let me know 
whether there is any sin in regard to belief or 
unbelief. It is very true that we generally all 
believe something. And we should properly 
examine the subject whether it be any sin or 
not. Our experience and our knowledge of 
history-establish the fact that mankind overy- 
where differ in regard to belief. Itis we}l said 
that there is a cause for everything, Now, why 
do we differ in belief? There is so much im- 
portance attached to this subjéct, religiously, 
that we should critically examine it in regard 
to that subject, to see ifit-be sin to err on that 
question although not on any other. It is sel- 
dom, if ever, claimed by any that there is sin or 
crime in belief or unbelief, or a difference of 


of the general business affairs of life. Oi 
course, the consequences in which error may 
involve us are unavoidable and must be en- 
dured, but we are innocent in our errors, and 
cannot be held as criminals. How often a well 
intended effort to saye life destroys it under 
innocent error! We are innocent of our errors 
at the time, or we should make none. Sin or 
crime has for its foundation Knowledge and 
design. There cannot be sin without knowl- 
edge. This is self-evident to all wiHo are capa- 
ble of consistent reasoning; and as we do not 
We 
discover thé particular errors that we have 
beenin by knowledge afterwards obtained by 
investigation or experience, which we could 
not have had at the time, This leads us to be- 
lieve that we may be in many more errors, 
Constanjly discovering our errors confirms 
our fallibility, and of course the conclusion is, 
we may always be committing errors, but we 
eannot specially know them at the time; there- 
fore we are innocent—therefore no sin, This 
is a principle on which a)l our courts of justice 
are established, Our jurists confirm the cor. 
rectness of this principleand practice it. In- 
deed, io abandon or disregard itin our courts 
would leave us in a very indiserlminate 
state of uncertainty, disgusting to intelligent 
people.’ It fs as much a province of the brain 
to reason as It is for the eye to see, We cannot 
see any more than the organs of the eye enable 
us; and wė reason in accordance with the abil- 
ity ofthe brain, The mind is as much depend- 
ent yn the brain as sight is on the organs of the 
eye. Mind is knowledge conceived,and reason 
is consequential on the brain. Our conclu- 
sions are in accordance with ourability to rea- 
son, when we resort to our own reason for con- 
clusions, It cannot be consistent, then, with 
correct rensoning to suppose that a principle 
which all the ability of our reasoning facul- 
\ies conceives to bejust and true in the very 
nature of things,in which no Intelligence has 
orcan find an error, can at the same time be 
nottrue when applied to religion or theology. 
It it bo impossible on any.principle of justice 
td concelve that error, being innocent, should 
b. punished as a crime in ons case, how can it 
p-ssibly be just in the other? ln accordance, 
then, with the fact that knowledge is necessary 
to constitute crime can there be crime in baliel 
or unbelief. 

Let the facts in regard to the conditions and 
circumstances of mankind be examined wilh 
reason On this subject. 

Experience teaches that to avery great ox- 
tent people believe that which their training or 
teaching inthe country where they were born 
and raised imposed upon them. They have no 
more control over their early religious teach- 
ing than over their birth, A person’s religion 
is mors tha consequence Of circumstances by 
which he ls surrounded than of any action of 
his own. There is no avoiding this conelu- 
sion: although the child may be the same, sub- 
ject it to the teaching of any particular relig- 
ion,and the probabilities are that it will bea 
believer in the doctrines taughtit. The same 
one, if raised by the Jews, Mohammedans, or 
Chinese, and becoming stich, would most likely 
have been a Christian if raised by them. The 
child is not accountable to but subjected by the 
circumstances of its birth and education to re- 
ceive his religious impressions. Before heis 
capable of volition on his own part he holds 
as sacred truths thige ideas impressed on his 
mind by his parents and bis country. Prob- 
ably no one would ever have theught of the 
religion he believes had ft not been taught him, 

The different religions, then, are owing to 
the differentteachings. Fairness compels us to 
suppose that all are innocent alike in their re- 
spective opinions. We cannot think that any 
ofthem believe they are in error. In fact, no 
one can believe he is in error. Al belief isin 


consequence of what we suppose to be true | 


But each one is apt to believe the others in, 
error; and not having, arrived at that philo- 
sophical intelligence to comprehend thé fact 
ofthe innocenceof belief, have waged wars and 
persecutions on each other, disgraceful to rea- 
soning beings. But these consequences were 
on accuunt of theirerrors. There would have 
been no one hanged at Salem, nor any one 


burned at Smithfield, had people had correct 
knowledge on religious belief, . 

We all believe in aecordance with what we 
conceive to be evidence, No difference where 
we were born, or under what circumstances we 
have been raised; no difference whether we are 
illiterate or educated—thoro is no condition in 
whioh'a being possessed of reason can be 
placed that he does not coma to conclusions in 
ecéordance with the ability of his reasoning 
powers in connection with what he thinks is 
evidence or knowledge ofthe cass. Itis com- 
mon for us to bein error, but impossible for 
us tọ know itat the time. Had we more knowl- 
‘edge we would believe differently. Belief isa 
sequence of knowledge. When we are‘errone- 
ous in our conclusion itis because we do not 
know enough. If we were perfectin knowledge 
we should be perfect in belief. We snould be 
more anxious to obtain knowledge in-order to 
be true believers than to persecute others. - 
What we believe is forced upon us by what we 
conceive to be evidence. We cannot possibly 
belisve contrary to what evidence convinces us 
istrue, ‘The will and desire would often lead 
us to believe what. the evidence forbids. All 
phenomena in nature demonstrate an exact or 
adequate cause of their existence—so does our 
belief. One is as insuperable as the other. 

The laws that govern matier are no more cer- 
tainthan the laws that govern belief. If wa 
could belleve at will, would we not be fools to 
be in error? If disbellef, or what is often 
called skepticism, or infidelity, be sin, why is 
it? It must be because of its supposed errors. 
But who Is the most likely to be in error, the 
assumed believer or the 50-called unbeliever? 
The believer is often too credulous and is more 
liable to imposition and to bein error than he 
who doubts and examines more carefully before 
he adopts an opinion. JE error is sin, the 
probabilities are that the bellever ‘is the 
greater sinner. But the facts are, neilher are 
sinners, neither knowing his errors; and 
which one is the unbeliever, when each 
believes all he*can under the circumstances. 
We always believe whatto us appearstrue. We 
cannot believe a tie as such, that is to believe mm 
lie to be truth. We should ask no reward for 
believing what the ovidences to our senses 
compel us, because itis no merit in us.: Nei- 
ther should we be condemned for not believing 
that which the evidenca to us fails to con- 
Vince.= 
The improvement of the times in consa- 
quence of the increase of liberal views seems 
to indicate that the time is not far distant 
When these facts will be -more understood, 
willbe appreciated and practiced to the great 
benefitof mankind, The bloody sword of re- 
ligious contention can be laid away as of no 
use under the reign which decrees that mental 
freedom is no sin, buta natural right. 

We should punish for improper conduct 
from necessity, to protect virtue and maintain 
our.common rights, to keap society in good 
order, but cease our persecution for a differ- 
ence of bolief, §. WEST, 

_ Bushnell, IN, 
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Davenport, İowa. 
TO THE AMERICAN PATRONS OF 
CHOICE LITERX'TURE. 


Wo have made arrangements with Messrs. 
CHAPMAN & Hart, London, Epaland, fo for the 
tight to publish an American Edition of 


The Fortnightly Review, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY, , 


and are now publishing this celebrated 
Monthly Magazine from aspecial duplicate set 
of stereotype plates, which are forwarded from 
England s 50 promptly asto enable us to pro- 

apee each month, not only an exact fac simile 
of this able Review, but to publish it almost at 
the same time the original is in England, 
lt is in every respect equal to the London 
issue, at about half the original price. This 
effort will place in the hands of American 
réaders the freshest utterances of leading 
thinkers op live issues with a promptitude 
unequaled. The comments ofalarge number 
of the best European thinkers on Science, 
Philosophy, Literature, Polities. and Miscel- 
langous Matters of general interest, cannot 
fail to be appreciated and encouraged by 
thoughtful American readers, 

The following area few of the contriputore: 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer. Goldwin 
Smith, Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Lionel A. 'Tallemache, M. E. 
Grant Duff, M. P., Hon, Robert Lowe, Leslie 
Stephen. Jobn Morley (tue editor), G 
Lewes. Alfred R, Wallace, Frederick Harrison, 
Prof, Tyndall, ‘Prof. Huxley, Prof. Darwin, 
Prof. Clifford (author of supernatural relig- 
ion), Sir John Lubbock, Anthony Trollope, T. 
Adolphus Trollope, Sir H. 8. Maine. Sir David 
Wadderburn, and mu aero us others. 
Published every month 

Rose-Belford Publishing Co. 
60 York St , Toronto, Ont. 
Subscription Price, $5.00 per year. 
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AURICULAR. CONFESSION 


Popish “Nunnerien. 


BY Wu. HOGAN, 

Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work. 220 pages, Paper D cents, 
Oloth, 75 cents, D.M. B 

“144 En st., New 7 York, 


eek in your own to Horne and $ò 
POO outst troo Ho HALLELT ‘& 00., Porte 
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-1 spoultry subject is valuable,—Ep. T. 8.1 


- NICOTIANA ANTIDOTUM 
eS THE 


‘Great Magnetic Remedy. 
DO YOU SMOKE? te gd 
DO YOU CHEW? - 


_ DO YOU USE TOBACCO 
IN ANY FORM? 


If you have formed either of thase habits, you 
have many times resolved to break from their 
slavery, and thevain atiempt has shown you 
what fron masters control your will. The 
untold millions wasted in the production and 

- manufacture of tobacco is insignificant in 
comparison to the waste of health and life by 
ite use, Ifthe character and results of the habit 

were known al the beginning: in few cases would 
the appetite be formed. -Once formed, the victim 
is unable to break away, and an appeal to the 
Will, in mest cases is ineffective, Guided by the 
unerring principles of science, a profound 

study of the organic and mental changes pro- 
duced by the habit, and of tha compensating 
remedies Nature hus prepared in the vegetable 
kingdom, has enabled usto prepare an anti- 
dote for the poisoned condition of the system, 
which necessitates the use of tobacco. 


The habitual use of Tobaces is the cause of | 


inconcelvable disease, pain, and .misery, and 
is the gateway to strong drink, the highway to 
-orime. It -nslaves, and although ¢xbilarat- 


ing for a time, results in lassitude, weakness, | 


want of energy, dyspepsia, beart-disease, 
apoplexy,and nervous prostration, It changes 
the entire constitution of the obysical hody, 


and thereby is impressed on the mind. Itat- 


first acts asa poison, the system attempts to 
throw it off, but constant use overcomes this 
repulsion, — ` 

Tt is the object of this remedy to supply, for 
thetime,the placa of tobacep, stimulating the 
processes of elimination and 1ecuneration 
until the system is again in a naturaland 
healthy conditicn, when the desire formed will 
be no longer felt—in other words, the habit 


cured. 
‘Tithe printed directlons accompanying each 
package are followed we warrant the REMEDY 
to cure the mostobstinate casos, if it does not, 
. the mon@y will be refunded. 
_ Price, $2.09 per box, 
Drugeisis and agents buying ‘by the Dezen or 
roBs. 
Remittances may be made by Money Order, 
Draft, or Registered letter at our risk, 


ddress i 
J.A. HEINSOHN & CO., Manufacturers, 
ote _ OLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Hasek OF THE OONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Truly one o! 

`- the most valuable works that have appeare 
> within: the last ten 

' Price, $1.75. ~ 


The Career of Religious Ides; 


THEIR ULTIMATE, 


The Religion of Science. 
IBY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
-© World+the subjects treated as follows: Chap, 
: , L--Lntroductory; Chap, Il.—What is Religion? 
QOhap. [1I.~Fetishiam; Chap. 1Y.—Polvtheism ; 
Ohap. V.~-Monotheisam; Chap. VI.—Value of 
Ancient. Bibles; Chap: VIL— Man’s Mora] 
Progress Dependent upon his Tntellectual 
Growth; Ohap, VIIL~—Theologiral Problems; 
Chap. :IX.— Man’s Fall; Chap, .— Free Will, 
Necessity, Responsibility; Chap, XI. —Dntiee 
and Obiigations of Man to God; Chap. Xiù— 
Tha Ultimate of Religious aren ee í 
..Price, in paper, 50 genta; in clo cents, 
M. BENN 


Postage prepaid. D, s 
SR PES RIOR 141 Righth SE. N. Y. 


The Popes and Their 


3 


Doings.,  ” 
NO. 8 OF THE “ HOLY GROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
Atty of the conspicuous. and sinful Popes—~the 

icars: of Christ and. Visegerents of God— 
who filled the chair-of the Holy 8ee in Rome 
during several centuries.’ The cheapest and 
. most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten. friend-styles it “ rich, rare and racy.” 
213 pp., 12mo; .Sent by mail at the very low 
‘price of 50 gents in paper: 76 cents in cloth. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, 
: i4t Eighth St., N. Y. 


POSITIVELY 
$50 WOHTH OF INFORMATION 


{n form of a nice book of over 100 pages, well 
illustrated, sent post-paid, for $1.00- 


BY A PRACTICAL GLOSE OBSERVER. 


How to keep the hens and hen-roosts free from 
lige. How to feed to get an abundance of eggs. 
even in mid-winter. How to manage setting 
hons, chickens, t6., and how ta preserva eggs 
a great length of time. Best breeds of hens, 
ete. Enclose $1,00 with order, i 
E. D: BLAKEMAN, Oircleville, Ohio. 
Mr, Blakeman is aschool-boy friend of ours. 
a know him well; he is entirely reliable, and 


the information he has to impart npon the 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE.. 
SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 
SPECIS PAYMENTS. 
BY EDWARD D: LINTON. 
OONVERSATIONB ON ‘THE CUR- 
`. RENOY. | 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D, DRURY. 


-The question to be met and settled now is, 
Bhall mone 
kind, or shali it be made to serve and bless? 
Patt a _ Price 360, For sale at this offices. 
|. The. 


SEB te trom the abridged London edi- 
‘tion of the sama work, which created 80 much 
excitementin Kogland. The original volume 
ıı wasdesned by the "High. Ohurch oritie 
as 4 guide tothe clergy in the confessional. 
and was desigtied to be introduced into th 
` English Ohurch. Price 95 cents. . 
: - D. Me BENNE te a 


vege A Biehth BES 
` The twenty-five other numb 


'™ Holy. Cross: Series.” are.being brought outas 


-rapid yas possible. 


Liboral discount to | 


years. By PROF, Draven. | 


eontinue to rule and curse man- 


Priest in Absolution, | . 
st Number of the “HOLY OROSS| — 


The ent Seker, March 93, 1876. 
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BOOKS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


AGE. OF REASON, AND EXAMINATION 
OF THE PROPHECIES, Being an investi- 
gation of Trae and Fabulous ‘Theology. By 
Tuomas Paine, guthor of “The Rights of 
Man,” “Crisis,” ‘ Common Sense,” ete. With 
an Essay on his Character and Services, b 
Q. J. HovroaKs,. .'12mo, 130 pp. Postpaid, 
paper, 50c.; cloth, 60c. 

SECULARISTS’ MANUAL OF. SONGS AND 
CEREMONIES, for use at Marriages, Fure- 
rals, ete. Edited by Austin HOLYOAKE and 
CHARLES Warts. Flexible cloth, 12mo, 125 
pp. Postpaid, 50 cts. 


SERMONS. By J. W. CHADWICK. Postpaid, 
Gc. “Best Use of Sunday,” “God On Our 
Side,” ‘Higher Reverdnce,” “* Economy and 
Waste,” ‘Scif-Respect,” ‘Immortal Life,” 
“ Rational Church,” “ Belief in Immortality,” 
“The Coming Man,” “Essential Piety of, 
Modern Science,” ‘Simplicity of Religion.” 


MUSIC IN THE WESTERN CHURCH: A- 


Lecture on the History of Psalmody, illustra- 
ted with examples of the Misic of various: 
periods, By Wu. A. LEONARD, anthorof “The 
Christmas Hestival,” etc. Flex. clo., 89 pp., 75c. 

THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL: Irs ORIGIN, 
History anp Customs. Together with a 
Svlection of Carols, By WILLIAM A, LEON- 
ARD, Author of ‘‘ Hindu Thonght,”etc. Flex- 
idle ¢lo., 56 pp., gilt side-stamp, 50 cts. 


IRON-CLAD SERIES. 


No. Cts, 
1 Atonement, Charles Bradlaugh, 5 
2 Secular Responsibility. G.J. Holyoake, 5 


4 Influence of Christianity on Civilzation. 
Underwood, - ` 

5 Gleanings from Parker, Frothinghais, 
_ Voysey, and others, Winans. Ea., 

6 Miscellancous “Index” Tracts. ; 

T Buddhist Nibilism. Prof. Max Mueller, 


11 Philosophy of Spiritualism... Marvin, 50 
12 Tyndall’s Belfast Inaugural, and Portrait, 15 


13 Essay on Miracles. David Hume, 10 
14 Lan Qnestion, -Charles Bradlaugh, 5 
15 Were 


dam anå Eve our First Parents?‘ - 
Charles Bradlaugh, 5 
16 Why do Men Starve? Chas. Bradlaugl, 5- 
17 Logie of Life, Déduced from the Principle 

of Freethought.’ George J. Holyoake, 10° 
18 A Plea for Atheism. Chas. Bradiaugh, 10 
‘19 Large ‘or Small Families? A. Holyoake, 5- 
20 Superstition Displayed, with a Letter of 

Wm. Pitt, Austin Holyoake, 5 
21 Defense of Secular Principles. C. Watts, 5- 
22 Is the Bible Reliable? Charles Watts, 5- 
23 The. Christian Deity, Charles Watts, - © 
24 Moral Value of the Bible. -Chas. Watts, 5 
25 Free Thoughiand Mod. Progress. Watts, 5 
26 Christianity : Ita Nature, and Influence on 

Civilization, Charles Watts} 
27 Essays Before Free Relig. Ass'n. 1873,. 35 
28 Thoughts on Atheism, Austin Holyoake, & 
29 Is there a Moral. Governor of the Uni- 

- verse? Austin Holyoake, 5 

30 Philosophy of Secnlarism, Chas. Watts, 5 


‘All postpaid. For 
discounts to the trade. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to Dz. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N. 
Y. and obtain a large. highty- illustrated book 
on the system. of YV falizing Treatment. Also 
The Naw Gospel of Health for $1.95. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory o 
tha sublime setence of healing without medi- 
cine. . i i 1y5 
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mits ** 


aA e evew & fear, or with Preminw ef SIX 

Cherm Obromos, or k Boe D eddy 251 pages, osiy $1. Trini T 
thre toenths, 15 etma. - Specimens FREE. Dot por iso bat 5E. 

f NOT, Addr "ETAR GLAD IREB,** Hinedsle, W: IE, 


ASTROLOCY. 


Prov. LISTER. Astrologer, 505.W. 23d st., New 
York, 44 years’ practice, 37 in Boston, Can. be 
consulted by letter; Send for Circular. Addross 

1 letters 505 West asd st.. New York Oity. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 


‘FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS. 


Forms for organizing Societies, Forms for Qon- 

stitutions and By-laws, for -Funeral Services. 

Marriage Services, Raging of Infants, Obita- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wills, ate. Also, nearly 
500 Liberal and Spiritualistic Hymns, original 
and selected; for Public Meetings, Funerals, 
-Social Gatherings, ete., etc. The whole supple- 
mented bya fine selection of Recitations, com- 
| prising many of the finest. poetical gems In the 
language. Nearly 600 pages, at. the extremely 

` low brico of 15 cents inol $ Tho price is made 

ow, so that every family can have & copy. 

it DeM. BENN 


none fail to bave it. A 
Doe 141 Eighth St. New York. 


WHESERTING 
USVRUP-25 Crs 1 

A certain- cura, for Headache, Conatipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver. or Kidney Diseases, 


Weakness, &c... 25 cents per bottle. Incurable 
cases solicited and cured or money refunded. 


sent by mail. Sample bottle, clrcular,and 26t5 
Advice Freo, 495 Broome St., N. Y. 
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IRON-CLAD AND 


8 Religion of Inhumanity. F. Harrison, 20 
9 Relation of Wiichcraftto Religion. Lyall, 15 . 
10 Epidemic Delusions. Marvin, Cloth, 50 


The same ingredients put up in powders to be f- 
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ENGLISH PAMPHLETS. 
(Postpaid.) 
By CHARLES BRAVLAUGH. 


Iuspiration of thë Bible: A Reply io the 
Bishop of Lincom, 3 ze 
Cromwell and Washington, A Contrast, oe 
Autobiography of Bradlaugh, with his Por- 
trait, : 10c 
George the Prince of Wales, with Recent 
Contrasts and Coincidences; 10c 
American Politics, —- 10c 
What is Secularism? And What Can It Do 
for a Man that Christianity Cannot? 5c 
Letter to E. V. Kenealy, M. P., be 


By CHARLES WATTS. 
Discussion with Rev, Alex. Stewart of Aber- 
deen, on the Question, * Is the Belief in 
-the Being of an Infinite Personal God 
.Réasonable?” and "Are the Four Gos- 

pels Authentic and Worthy of Credit ?” 

Christian Evidences Criticised: Origin of 
Christianity, Historical Value of New Tes- 
tament, Miracles, Prophecies, The Practi- 
cal Value of Christianity, ‘he Progress of 
the Christian Religion, each öc, or bound 

in one pamphlet, . 


Letters on Taxation of the Land, and Mis- 
cellancons Poems, by Edwin Burgess, 


s0c 


35c: 


50e 


MANNA SERIES. 


Na. Cts.. 
31 Has Man a Soul? Charles Bradlaugh, 5 
38 Is there a God? Charles Bradlaugh, 5: 
39 Labor's Prayer. Charles Bradlaugh, 5 
40 Poverty: lls Cause and Cure. M. G. H., 10 
41 Miscellancous Sermons, Frothingham, 16 
42 Science and’ Bible Antagonistic. Watts, 10 
43 Christian Scheme of Redemption. Watts 5: 
44 Logic of Death ; or, Why Should the Athe- 
ist Fear to Die. George J. Holyoake, 10 
47 Poverty: Its Effects on the Political Con- 


dition of the People. Bradlaugh, 5 
MANNA SERIES. 

1 Original Manna for “ God’s chosen,” 5 

2 B. F. Underwood's Prayer, per dozen, 10 


3 New Life of David. Chas. Bradlaugh, 5 
4 Why Iwas Excommunicated, Barnard, 
5 200 Questions Without Answers 
6 Dialogue between a Christian M 
and a.Chinese Mandarin, 
q Queries Submitted to the Bench of Bish- 
“ops by a Weak but Zenlous Christiau, 10 
8 Search After Heaven and Hell, A. Holyoake, 6 
9 New Life of Jonah. Chas. Bradjangh, ë 
10 A Few Words about the Devil, ‘ 5 
11 New Life of Jacob, i es “ 5 
12 Daniel, the Dreamer. Austin Holyoake, 10 
13.Specimen of the Bible: Esther, es 10 


issionary 
10 


14 Acts of the Apostles: A Farce,‘ 10 
15 Ludicrous Aspects of Pere ones uf 10° 
16 Twelve Apostles. Charles Bradhiugh, 5 
1% Who Was Jesus Christ? s 5 
18 What Did Jesus Teach? oF 6 
19 New Life of Abraham, - 5 5 


20 New Life of Moses, ed 5 
21 A Secular Prayer. A. Holyoake. Per doz. 10 


$2 we will send to one address $2,25 worth, and $6 worth for $5. Specisl 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, IMPORTER, AND PRINTER, 
189 EIGHTH ST. (Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue), NEW YORK. 


Christianity and Infidelit 


J t 
a 
_  AJOINT DISOUBSION BETWEEN 

REV, G. H, HUMPHREY, Prosb't'n Clergyman, 


OF NEW YORK, AND 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giviag thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 

The subjects discussed were as follows: 

Part 1.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty, 

Part II. — The relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Scien&e 

Parr IlI.—Ja there a Btronger probability 
that the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? f 

The dlscussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers; 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having & 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says,’ Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the groat 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will -bé found a perfect 
magazineor storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wi'h an earnest 
desiré to arrive at sound Conc usions on 
themes of the highest importance to all men- 
kind. « Light is what we need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed. Let the blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. the sparks fiy 
in ali directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on ali the 

reat questions of the dey, whether of Finance, 

ienee, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” . Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest In theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennstt Discussion, 

À thick 12mo volume of 550 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid to- any address, forthe low 
price of one dollar- 

: D: M. BENNETT, Publisher 

: Address - 141 Eighth 8t., New York. 
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SEEDS. 


- | Best and Cheapest in America, or 


Money Refunded. 


Buy direct from Grower, postage or express 
paid, and get fresh, true, aod reliable seeds, I 
can and shall beat any firm in America in 
quality and low prices. Beautiful’ illustrated 

eed Catale gues and Garden Guide free. 

Address R. H. SHUMWAY, 
105 Beed Growac, Rockford, Ill. 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
CRRONJC and SEXUAL Disrasss, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
formiog annually substantiate this fact. He 
bas patients in every State of the Union and 
inthe British Provinces. Every readérof this 
who bes any affection of the Head, Threat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder, 
/owels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Neuralgic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Afvctions or Diseases_of the Eye or Ear. 
are iuvited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, FO that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doo- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement bas been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION forthe permanent cure of SPEB- 
MATORRHGA and IMPOTENCOY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and otber causes, producing some 
of the following effects; Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night -emisaious by dreama), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defeclive Memory, Physical: Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, eto., 
rendering macriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellows has preseribed his EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to cure-in 
a Single case, and some of them were in ater- 
ribly shattered condition: had been in tha In- 
sane Asylums, Many had Falling Sickness—Fits; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 3 

Address, with 6'amp, Vineland, New Jersey, 
where Dr. R. P. Fellows is parmanent|y located, 
and oblain his PRIVATE and other CIRCULARS, 
with cures SWORN To, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor's unprecedented sugeess in 
treating all ihe. diseases here named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES. WRITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY, 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE, His first and mostimport- 
apt political work. Olear type, Paper, 15 cts, 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nog. I, to XVI., in- 
Glusive. Written in the “times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 1amo, 
Full, clear type, Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 ets. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of Lis fellow mam. A work almost without a 
peer in the world, On full, bold type, iamo. 

aper, 60 cents; oloth, 80 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON, On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 centa ; cloth, 60 cents, ; ; 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type, 
lamo. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, T6 cents. . 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS, Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type, Containing 
"Gommon Sense,” * The Crisis.” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fins 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.60. 


PAINE’S THHOLOGIOAL WORKS. Oom- 
plete. 12mo. Cum posed of the Age of Reason,” 
“Examination of the Prophecies,’ Ropiy to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” .' Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” ” Lettee te Camille Jordan,” "An Hssay 
on Broams,” "OI the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
etċ., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Oloth, $1.60, a 


THOMAS PAINE’'S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition, The cheapest and best 
ever sold, Containing a Lile of Paine, his Po- 
LIFICAL WRITINGS —'" Common Sense,” " The 
Orisis,” “Rights of Man ”— bis TREOLOGIOAL 
WhitTincs—"Agoe of Reason,” amination of 
the Prophecies,” ‘owe to the Bishop of Llan- 
daft.” "“ Leitar to Mr. Erskine ” "An Essay on 
bieams,” “ Latter to Camille Jordan,” "OT the 
R ligion of Deism ”—all in one fre volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TEUTA 8: LIBBAEY, 
with a Ane steel portrait of Paine  Wioth, $8.00; 
colored leather, red burnish: d edeSs, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt odgos, $4.50, 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Caivin 
Blanchard. 12mo, Large, clear type, with a fine 
steal portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
16 cents, Published by _ `: 

D, M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth $t.. New York. 


BEYOND THEVEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful deseriptions of Hits, occupations, 
etc.. in the Spirit. World. Digtated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, thréngh'the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis. H. MoDéugal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steel- 
plata engraving pi D Randolph. : 
® Price $1.50, post-pa y màil, 

D. M, BENNETT 
141 Eighth St.. N. Y. 
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— Che Truth Seeker, March 23, 1878. 


Gems o of Ghonght. 


Odds and Gnag. 


A LIF, though it be kuled and dead. can sting 
sometimes, like a dead wasp.—Ii's. Jameson, 


Hz who has nota good memory should never 
take upon himself the trade of lying.~-Mon- 
taigne. 

_ Manis the jewel of God. who has created this 
material world to keep his treasure in.—Theo- 
dore Parker. 

He who tells alie is not densinis howgreata 
task he undert#®es; for he must be forced to 
invent twenty more to maintain one.—Pope. 


Lire at the greatest and best is but a forward 
child that must be humored and coaxad a litile 
till tt falls asleep, and then all the care is over. 
—Goldsmith. 


WE sleep, but the loom of life ‘never stops; 
and the pattern which was weaving when the 
sun went down is weaving when it comes up 
to-morrow, —Beecher, 


LITERATURE has now become a game in which 
the booksellers are the kings; the critics, the 
knaves; the public, the pack; and the poor 
:author, the more table, or thing played upon.— 
«Colton, 


JA MAN ought to carry y himself in the world as 
ran orange-trea would if it could walk up and 
dowr in the garden—swinging perfume from 
vevecy little censer it holds up to the air.— 
Beecher, 


No wie you can speak or act but it will come, 
iter longer. or shorter cireulation, like abill 
‘drawn on nature’s reality, and be presented 
there for payment—with the answer: No 
affects.— Carlyle. 


As iv isthe chief concern of, wise men to 
retrench the evils of life by the reasonings of 
philosophy, it is the employment of fools tọ 
muitiply them by their sentiments of supersti- 
tion.— Addison, 


THE web of our lifeis ofa mingled yarn. good 
and ill together; our virtues would be proud it 
our faults whipped them not; and our crimes 
would despair if they were not cherished by 
our virtues. Shakspere, 


Wat a pieee of work is man! How noble in. 
reason! How infinite in faculties! In form 
and moving, how express and admirable! In 
action, how like an angel! In apprehension, 
how like a god!—Shakspere. 


AFFEOTION can withstand very severe storms 
of rigor, but not a long polar frost of down- 


right indifference. Love will subsist on 
wonderfully little hope, but not altogether 
without it.— Waiter Scott. 


Love is the crowning grace of humanity, the 
holiest right of the soul, the golden link which 
binds us to duty and truth, the redeeming 
principle that chiefly reconciles the heart to 
life. and is prophetic of eternal good.—Pe- 
itrarch. 


‘Tur eure for all the ills and wrongs, the 
coares, the sorrows, and the crimes of humanity 
al lies in that one vord “love.” It is the 
‘divine vitality that everywhere produces and 
restores life. To each and every one of usit 
gives the power of working miracles if we will, 
Mrs, Child. 


Lirg is sweet as nitrous oxide; and the fish- 
erman dripping all day over acold pond, the 
Bwitchman at the railway intersectlon, the 
farmer inthe fleld.the negro intheri¢e-swamp, 
`. the fop in the street, the hunter in the woods, 
the barrister with the jury. the belle at the ball. 
all ascribe a certain pleasure to their employ- 
ment, which they themselves give it.—Emerson, 


Tus laugh of mirth that vibrates through 
the heart; the téarsthat freshen the dry wastes 
within; the music that brings childhood back; 
the prayer that calls the future near; the doubt 
which makes us meditate; the death whic 
startles us with mystery; the hardship which 
forces us to atruggle; the anxiety that ends in 
trast; are the true nourishment of our natural 
being.— Martineau. 


WE talk of human life as ajourney, but how 
-variously is that journey performed! There 
:are those who come forth girt and shed and 
mantled, to walk on velvet lawns and smooth 
, terraces, where every gale is arrested and 
- every beam is tempered. There are others who 
„walk onthe Alpine paths of life, against driv- 
‘ing misery and through stormy sorrows. over 
sharp afflictions; walk with bare feet and 
naked breast, jaded, mangied, and chilled— 
Sidney Smith. 


No ATOM ‘of matter was ever created, and none 
can be annihilated. Not an atom is ever lost 
or used up in all the changes of nature’s great 
laboratory. Not one ever had a beginning, nor 


. will one ever have an. end; neither can a single 


atom always remain in any single form. Even 
‘tiie hardest adamant slowly and steadily disin- 
tegrates. changes, and enters into new comhi- 
nations and new identities. just as you and 
I, reader, must inevitably do when our little 
life here is lived and done.—Afrs. E. D. Slenker. 


As Reason throned on intelligence will 
ascend to the comprehension of the laws of the 
physical universe, Conscience will become the 
-shining light of the moral world, shedding its 
pure radiance over the character. This is 
vossibla to every human being. However 
debased and brutalized by the accidents of 
time and place, the spirit has within itself the 
immortal gorms of goodness and purity. If 

not awakened in this life, they will be at some 

. period in the hereafter, Life in man is a conti- 
nuity not broken by death, and the hour of 
change known as repentance is never gone by. 
‘In the future life, the spirit. freed from the 
.gouditions of physical existence which crushed 
it in the dust, has æ brighter feld; and where 
before all influences were ,earthward, all bp- 
.oome spiritward.—Hudson utile, 


Boun» to oc-our~a muzzle. 
NEVEE strike a moustache when it is down. 


DISTURBING the grave: Making a sober, man 
laugh, 


it makes a great difference whether glasses 
are used over or undor the nose.. 


` Young folks grow most when in love. 
creases their sighs wonderfully. 


It in- 


THE {ool seeketh to pick a fly froma mule’s 
hind leg; the wise man letteth the job out to the 
lowest bidder. 


NoTHING is so fatal to the romance of a kiss 
as to have your girl sneeze at the very moment 
of osculation. 


Tar buckwheat cake of our fathers was of a 
more respectable size than those of the present 
degenerate age. 


“ How can I leave thee?” said Adam to Eve. 
She made no reply, but calmly pointed to the 
fig-tree in the distance, 


A WEALTHY Chinaman wears two watches. A 
fashionable American girl wears unnumbered 
clocks on her stockings, 


Ir is said of the Chicago banks that thirteen 
out of eighteen are opposed to silver. Silver is 
too bulky to run away with. 


Woman are proverbially severe in their criti- 
cisms of each other’s attire, It makes all the 
difference in the world whose dress is gored, 


THE difference between a fool who has been 
through college and a fool who bas not is tbat 
the latter knows he is a fool while the former 
does not, 

BRIDGEPORT Standard: “A Bridgeport man 
courted his wife seven years, and after living 
with her two, row acknowledges that it was a 
court of errors.” 


“You are writing my bill on very rough 
paper,”.seid a client to bis attorney. * Never 
mind.” said the lawyer ; “it has to be fled be- 
fore it comes into court.” - . 


A PRISONER was tried the other day who was 
described by the reporters as “a woman of 
Inasculine appearance,” Naturally she was 
tried at the Middlesex Sessions.” 


" HEAVENS | whata Gow I” was the aeproving 
remark of ateetotal parson of Vermont, after 
swallowing a potent punch which had been 
offered to him asa glass of milk. 


“Way, Sammy.” said a father to his little 
son, the other day, "I didn’t know that your 
teacher whipped you last Friday.” “I guess,” 
he replied, “if-you had been-in my trousers 
you’da known it.” 


“Do you know where I can get room to store 
a load of salt?” asked a countryman of a Bos- 
tonclerk, “Perhaps my father can accommo- 
date you,” was the reply, he has plenty of salt 
riieym on his hands,” 


Mora suasion is good enough in its way. 
but a half-pint of catnip tea will do more 
towards inducing thé colic to let go its grip on 
& young baby’s interior department than all 
the moral suasion in America, 


“Dip anything about the defendant strike 
your eye as remarkable?” asked a judge of the 
plaintiff in a case of assault and battery, "It 
did, yer honor.” “And what was it?” con- 
tinued the judge. * His fist, yer honor.” 


THar was a funny indictment which ar- 
raigned a woman,in Milwaukee, the other day, 
for disturbing a religious meeting by “riotous. 
ly eating nuts and noisily champing the same 
with her teeth.” The woman was acquitted, 


THE mild winter does not keep the bad gro- 
cer from mingling his bad flour with his buck- 
wheat flour, and selling the mixtureto unsus- 
vecting customers. In the warm by andby 
there will be no buckwheat cakes for the had 
grocer. 

THOosE who have read about the strita for 
social prezedence batween the wives of Cabinet 
ministers and the wives of Senators unani- 
mously agree that the Chinese ‘precaution of 
drowning female infants is not’ half so wicked 
as it seems. 

A Lonvon attorney having died exceedingly 
poor, a shilling subscription was ret afoot to 
paythe expenses of the funeral. Most of the 
attorneys and barristers having subscribed. 
one of them applied to Toler,afterward Lord 
Chief Justice Norbury, expressing the hope 
that he would also subscribe a shiling. ' Only 
a shilling to bury an attorney? Here is a 
guinea ; go and bury twenty-one of them.” 


THE FROGGIE’S PARTY, 
The frog who would a wooing go, 
Gave a party, you must know; - 
And his bride, dressed all in green, 
Looked as fine as any queen, 
Their reception numbered some 
Of the best in Froggiedom : 5 
Four gray froggies played the fiddte— 
Hands all around and down the middle; 


Some stern old eroakers there did coma, 
In white chokers, to the room; - 

While the belles, with rush-leaf fans, 
Danced with beaux in green brogans, 
Flirted in the bowers there, 

Hidden from the ball-room’s glare. 
Three ola froggies tried a reel 

Twist ’em, tura em, toe and heel. 


One little Miss was asked to sing, 

But she had a cold that spring 3 

Little frogs were sound asleep, 

Late hours—bad for them to keep. 

Each one-wished the souple joy, 

No bad boys came to annoy ; 

This next fall, the news is spreading, 

They will have their ailver wedding. 
From the Nursery, 


59, Bible Prophecies Concerning Babylon. B. 


Truth Seeker Tracts. 


No, (REVISED LIST) - ots. 
1 Discuggion on on Frayer. D. M. Bennett and - 


16. Oometo Dinner. 
16. Fog Horn Documents, ie 
17, The Devil pun ahead. s 


ie p. Sogttua Bto Bto ping z the Bun and Moon. D. 


20. Samson: and his Exploits. Bennett. 

31. The Great Wrestling Match. 

23. Discussion with Hider Shelton 

23. Bepi H$ Hider Shelton’s Paith Letter. 
Benne 


24, Obristians at Work. Wm. MoDonnell. 

2. Discussion with Geo. Snode, Bennett. 

26. Underwood's Prayer 

av. Honest Qüestions and Honest Answers, 

D. M. Bennett, 

28. Alessandro di Oagliostro, 0. 8otheran. 

99, Paine Hall Dedication Address. B. F. 
Underwood. 

30. Woman’s Rights & Man’s Wrongs. Syphers, | 

81. Gods and God-houses 

32. The God’s of Superstition and and the God of 
the Universe. 

33. What has Christianity Done? Preston. 

84. Tribute to Thomas Paino. 

35. Moving the : . Bennett, 

36. Benneitt’s Prayer k the Devil. 

si. Short Bermon. Rey. Theologicus, D.D, 

38. Ohristianity nota Moral Syst tem, X.Y.. 


a 

ae Oration gp te G Gods, ‘Ingersoll, 10 
8, Thomas Paine. 5 
4, Arraignment o of Hie Oburch. Ingersoll. 5 
-& Heretics a H eresies, 5 
5, Humbold ` = 5 
7. The Stor hot Cresson, Bennett, - 6 
8. The Old nake & E : 2 
9. 'Th: gS Story of th p fiosa. i 5 
ie. Th Plagues of Bayt 2 
11, Korah atham, qnd Abiram, tennet. 2 
m Balaam and ' 2 
algniment ny Pet sto raft. > 8 

i Siva and Little Ike Byphers, 3 
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80. The True Saint. 8. P. Putn . 
40. Bible of Nature vs, The Bibto of Men. J, 
al oT eTe iaatical Gentry, Bennett. 


3, Elijah the Tishbite 
is QObristianity a Borrawsd Syst 
44. Design Ar umeñt Refuted. Underwood; 
#5, Elisha the ophet, ieee net 
46, Did Jesus Roa! ziz Bt? 
47. Cruelty and Cre aie of the Human Race, 
Frouthett inthe Wost, G. L. Hend 
48. Freethou n the Wes enderson. 
49. Sensible Conclusions, Ë, E, Guild. 
50. Jonah and the Big Fish. D. M. Bennett. 
61, Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets. No. i. 
52. Marples-Underwood Debate, Underwood, 
63.. Questions for Bible Worshipers, B. F}. 
Una erwood. 
64, An Open Latter to J esus Ohrist, Bennett, 
55. The Bible Goa Disproved by, Nature, Ww. 


E, Colom.: 
56, Bible Contradictions. 
BT. I oeUa Nota a Perfect Oharacter. Underwood. 
68. Pro 


co. Bgkjol's “brophéetes Concerning Tyre. B. 
61, History of the peril, Isaac Padon. 
62. The Jows and th od. 
63, The Devils Due- Sis Jobn Sypbers. 
61, The Ills ge) Endure—thelr Cause and Cure, 
e 
65. Bhort Sermon No. 2, Rey, Theologicus, D,D. 
66. God Idea in History. H. B. Brown, 
67. Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets No. 2. 
os, Ruth’s Idea of Heaven and Mine, Susan 


xon. 
69. Missionaries. 
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Vicarious Ato ae D. Slanker, 
q0. Vicarious Aton k yon. 
11. Paine’s Anniversary. O, A, Codman, 


7a, Bhadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. D. 
Bonnett, 
q8. Foundations, John 8yphers. 
y g Lion's Den. Bennett, 
76, An H 


16. Reply to Erastus Re Brown. D. M. Ben- 


11 The. Fear of Death, D. M. Bennett, 

78, Christmas and Obristianity. D.M. Bennett. - 

79. The Relationship of Jesus, Jehovah, ana 
the Virgin Mary, W. leman, 

80. Address on Paine’s 189th Birthday. Ben- 


te 
BL pg Pare ,or the Half-way ‘House, John 


82. Ohristian Courtesy. Bennett, 

83. ae Examined, Dr, A. G. Hum. 

84, Moody's So Sormon on Hell. Rev. J. P. 

8b. Matter, Motion Pite and Mind, p Bopnett 1 

ss. An Enquiry about God's 

sT. Fresthought Judged by its Fruits. B. F. 
nder 

88. David.G „Gode Peculiar Fayorite, Mrs. E, 

839. Logic of Prayer. Obarles Stephenson. 

90. Biblo-Mania. Utter G ordates. 

91. Qpr Ideas of God. B. F. Underwood, 
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92. The 3 pihia; is it Divinely Inspired? Dr, 

93. Obtaining Pardon for Sins. Hudson 
tla 

94. The New Raven. Will Cooper. 

95. Jesus Obrist. D.M. Bennett, 1 

96. Ichabod Crane Papers, i 


97. Special Frovidonoga" W. 8. Bell. 

98. Snakos. Mrs. Elmina D. Sienker. 

99. Do tne Works, of Nature prove a Ore- 

ator ClO 
100. The Old and the New. R, G. Ingersoll. 
101. 110th Anniversary Of Thomas Paine’s 
tthday. Bennett et als. 
102. The Old Religion and the New. W. B. 


el: 
103. Toes ‘the Bible Teach us all we Know. 
enne 
104. Evolution of Isrrel’s God. ALL. Rawson. | 
105. Decadence of Christianity. Capph ro. 
108. Franklin, Washington and Jefferson Un- 
believers. Bennett. 
107. The Safa Side. H. B. Bro 
108, The Holy Bible a Historical Humbug. 
Preston. 
“109, Ghosts. Ingersoll, ADB 
119, Materialistic Prayer. Bennett, 4 pp. 
111. Reply to Scien :fle American. Bennett, 
112. Semsible ermin, Savage, 8 pp. 
118. Come to Jesus. Bennett.8 pp. 


SOLENTIFIO SERIES. 
1. Hereditary Transmission.: Prof. Louis 


erg, M.D, 
Qs Evolution; from the Homogeneous to the 
Heterogeneous. B, F. Underwood. 

8. Darwinism. B.F. Underwood, 
4, Literature of the Insane. F,R, Marvin, 
5 5 Responsiblii ty of Bex.. Mrs, Chase, M.D. 
uated Atmospheres, J. Moðarroil. 
7. Death, 
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thelr kind? A B. Bradford, a 

9. The Unseen World. Prof. “John Fiske, 
10. The Evolution, Theory — Huxley’s Three 


cture 10 
Is Ameries: the New World? L. L. Dawson. 10 
M isaounk on one dollar's worth 10 per ct, off; 
on two dollars’ worth 20 off; on five dollars’ 
Forin 40 off; on ten dollars’ worth 60 off. 
W Or a3. many of any gjven kind may be 
ordered as desired, 
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RADICAL BOOKS. 


SENT POST PAID AT THE PRICES ANNEXED, 
‘By D. M. BENNETT, | 


Age of Reason. Paine. Paper covets. 25 
50 
pi “ and Ex, o: ot Prop. Paper 60;cl. 7 
å Fow Days in Athens. frances Wri ght, TE 
Apocryphal New Testament. “ 1 26 
An Eye Opener. Paper, 50; tloth, : 16 
Antiquity of Ohristianity, ‘Alber, 25 
Analysis of Helen eae pelt Viscount 

4 50 

Apples of ays Si Basan i‘: Wixon. : 1 50 
Anti-Theological Lectures, Rey, R. Teylor, 2 00 
Antleuity an Duration of the World. a 25 
onomy and Wors o e Ancients. 5 

A. J. Davia’ Entire Wor an 


Adventures of Elder Triptojemus Tub. 
Bible in India. Jacolli 2 00 
Buckle’s History of Gta faton. 2 Vols.. 8yo, 400 
Burgess-Underwood Debate, 60 an : 
Bible in the Balance. wah. 
Bacon’s Noyum Organu 2 
Bhagvad- Gita. or lalogues of Christna 


una. Te 
Buech tert Arpana. Present and Futuro. 4 00 
Gurl Han ity before Christ. Cravén. 25 


apters £ rom the Bibles of ths Ages 


1 

teism onthe. Theoligical Idea of "Deity, 1 00 
Grito of Religion. Olodd. 1 35 
OH ab ood ofthe World. Clodd, 40 and 60 
Ohristianltyand Materialism. Underwood. 15 
Qause of Religious Ideas. Tuttle, 100 
Conway’s Sacred Anthology. 400 
Oolenso on the Pentateuch, Abstract of. 25 
Devil’s Pulpit, Rey. Robt. Taylor, 2 00 
Diegesis 2 00 
Denton’s Irreconctilable Records,, 60 


Our Planet, Past, Present, and 
uture. 1 
Radical Rhymes. 1 
Who are Christians, Delage, 
Denton's Common Sense Thoughts 
Thyself, What is Right? Man’s 
True Saviors, Sermon trom 
Shakspere’s Text, God Proposed, 
piritualism True, Orthodoxy 


2 
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False, 10 cents each, 

Draper’s Conflict between Religjon and 
Science, 

Intellectual Development of Eù- 


Darwin’ s Origin of Sio ecies 
Descent of Man (mpr'd Ba), 

Descent and Darwinism, midt, f 
Finster, H Origin of Balletice Ideas, 
Exeter H: m. McDonnell, 
Errors of the Bible, Wright, 
Essence ef Religion. Fuerbach. 40 and 
Hight Scientific T..scts. 
Frothingham’s F, gion of Humanity, 

; tit ’s Book of Religion, 
: Stories of the Patriarchs, 
. Safest Creed, 
Transcendentalism in New 


1 
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Englan i 
Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. - 
Fiske ’s Myths and Myth-Makers, =: 
God Idea in History, d rutte, 
Good Sense, D’Holb. 
Gould’s Curious M ach of the sedis Ages, 

Lost and Hostile Gospels, - 

Grayes’ Bixteon ( Çructfiod Baviors, 


hy of of Sat an, 
Grey’s Enigmas o 
Creeds of e adom; 2 Vols. 

Heroines of Freethought, Mrs. Underwood. 
Heathens of the Heath, McDonnell, 1 00 
Hume’s Essays and Treatises, 
Huxley’s Lay Sormon . 

Man’s Place re Nature. 

* Critiques aud Addresses, 
History ot all Religions Sects, Evans, . 
Haeckel’s History of Creation. 2 Vols. 
Hollick’s Nerves and the Nervous. 
Humboldt’s Works, 

Ingergoll’s Gods and other Lecturos. 30 and 
etc., Large Edition. 

Influences of Christianity on Civilization, 

Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper, 
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Inner Life. each 150 
Lubbock’s. Origin: of Civilization 2 00 
Pre-Historie Times Iltustrated, 6 00 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology, 770 cuts, 8 40 
ringiples * 2 vols, and maps, 8 00 
Monks and Popes. Albergér, 100 
Morley’s Lfe of Voltaire, 200 
Martyrdom of Man, .Winwood Reade, 8 00 
Peeble’s All Around the World, 260 
Seers ofthe Ages, . 2 60 
Plato’s Divine and Moral Works, ' 2 20 
Pro and Con of Supernatural Religion, 30 & 50 
Ph ical Man, Tuttle. : 1'60 
Paine’s Common Bense. 14 
Crisis. Paper, 60; cloth 80 
s Rights of Man, Paper, 50; cloth 80 
Theological Works, with portrait l 60 
“ 00 
s Political Works, cloth, ~ 150 
s Great Works Complete, Grown oG- | 
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Ae tical l Works; steel portrait. i 
ae Li Pre by Calvin Blanchard with 
portrait Paper, 50; cloth 75 
Parturition without Pain, 1 00 
Plain Home Talk and Medical Common 
Sense, E. B. Foote, M,D., 150 
Proctor’s Bix Lectures on Astronomy, 20 
Reason. the u Crack of Man. Ethan Allen 60 
Syntagma, T 1 00 
System of Nature, "D’Holbach, 2 00 
Self-Contradictions of the Bible, a 25 
Studying the Bible, Mrs. Slenker. 16 
Spencer's (Herbert) Entire Work, : 
Strauss’ Old Faith and New, 2 00 
ew Life of Jesus, 2 vols. 12 00 
Supernatural Reli eion, a Vols.. SYO.. 3 00 
Sexual Physiology, Tra: 90 
Talleyrand’s Letter to oy Ə Pius vii, 25 
Tyndali’ (Prof. John) Entire Works, 
The Christ of Paw 200 
The Oase against tne Ohureh . 7% 
The Relations of the Sexes. Mrs. Duffey, 200 
The Voices, Warren Sumner Barlow 125 
The Worid’s Sages, nfidels, aad Thinkers, 
Bennett. $8 00, $4 00, & 46 
The Champions of the Ohureb, Bonnett, 
$3 00, $4 00, and £ 60 
Thirty Disonaalons, Bible Stories; ete., #5 «100 


Truth Beeker Tracts, Vols, I, Tl, IIT, an 
IY., by the lot, 50 & ; 

The Truth Seeker Collection of: Forms, 
Hymns, and Recit: itations, 


The Outcast; Winwood Reade: 


Talks with My Patients, Mra, s Gleason: M. Dai 3 
Underwood-Marples Debate, 5 & 60 
Underwood’sa Twelve Tracts, 2 
Yestiges of Creation, 6 
Yolney’s Buing, 1 00 
Volnoy’ 8 New Hosoarches in Ancient His- ii 
Voltairds Philosophical Dictionary, . FR 
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NEAR BROADWAY 


THE acceptance.of verbal evidence in the ab- 
sence of written proofs having been grantedin 
the ease of the young lady who claims to bea 
daughter of the Cardinal Antonelli, 100 wit- 
nesses, priests, and others, are to be called. 
Itis said that a great deal of scandal will come 
to light, and thatthe trusted friend of the late 
Pope, ao pious and chaste himself, will prove 
to have been a veritable Don Juan. 


Law Wona, a chinese murderer recently 
hanged in California, sent fora clergymen in 
order to have the Christian religion explained 
to him, so that he might decide whether it was 
better than his own. He listened attentively for 
two hours, but finally said that the matter was 
80 complicated that he couldn’t hope to under- 
stand it fully inth» short time that was left to 
him, and that therefore he would tako the risk 
with a more familiar faith. 


lotes and Clippings. 


A MicHicAN woman of wealth and strong 
convictions has hired a man to preach a literal 
hell throughout the country. 


How MANY expressions one meets with which 
come manifestly from a tender heart} and how 
many. alas! from 4 tender head! 


Tue benighted Africans who dwell along the 
borders of Lake Ngami are to enjoy the bən- 
efits and blessings of a new missionary station. 


The Christian Intelligencer says thet there is 
heresy in the Church of Christ to-day, and that 
it is alarming. Yet it does not say what is 
going to be done about it. 


An Iowa clergyman is sald to have given $75 
and “four formal, earnest prayers” for a 
horse. The prayers were forthe welfare of 
the man from whom the horse was.bought, 


THE Trustees of Provincetown, Mass., have 
made up their minds that they will have 
no more profanity in the streets, and have or- 
dered a rigid eniocpoment of the law. on that 
subject. , 

A CHURCH festival was held at Momoiy, 
Taylor county, Iowa, last week, and among the 
mills for grinding out the cents was a vote for 
the prettiest girl. which ended in a fight, fists 
and knives boing frealy used, 


- THERE is wild excitement among people in 
Trigg county, Kentucky. over an oxpectation 
of the near approach of the Judgment Day. 
Many have abandoned business and al] earthly 
concerns, and given themselves up to iar 
exercises. 

A MOTHER whose ¢rying infant made thes ger- 
mon of her pastor almost inaudible was going 
fromthe hall when the clergyman spoke up, 
saying: “ My good woman, don’t go away. The 
baby doesn’t disturb me.” “it isn’t for that I 
leave, sir.” was her reply; ‘‘its you distrubs the 
baby.” 

Tux House of Representatives in passing, by 
alarge majority. a bill giving the right to prag- 
tice in the United States courts to female law- 
yers who have been admitted to the bar in their 
respective States, score another victory for the 
sex. Slowly but surely therights of ‘Women are 
being defined. 


Tag Womun or Easex. WANT. THR “ Fearn 
ComacE” Act—Fifty women of Essex, Mass., 
have petitioned the State Legislature to do | 
away with the marriage ceremony, as it is 
ab, effete institution, and was established by 
one “Moses; a foreign barbarian. with a dash 
of his pen."—-Chicago Tribune. ; 


Tax story comes from Deadwood that a mem- 
ber of a certain church organization was 
bowie-knifed by a zealous deacon for putting a 
counterfeit quarter in the contribution-box, 
and the excited pastor, without leaving his 
pulpit, shot the good deacon for ereating a dis- 
turbance during divine service. -~ 


Ir is related by the London Times that a 
woman who recently died at Ashcott, at the agé 
of one hundred and four years, had for the last 
forty of them been in the habit of drinking gin 
to excess, often spending a thousand dollars a 
year for it. It is gravely suggested that but for 
this habit she would not have‘thus been ou off 
in her. prime. 


JOSEPH OOOE, having exclusive news of the 
death of Ruskin, treated his Boston audience | 
the other day to an obituary notice of that emi- 
nent man, and spoke of him as “a sun yet 
below the horizon of ordinary lives.” The 
news that Ruskin atill‘lived did not reach Bos- 
ton till Cook’s audience had been dismissed 
and the wicked reporters had gone off with the į. 
obituary, 


ALTHOUGH mistress of the seas, and already 
tenfold stronger there than Russia, England is 
still costing war ships Wherever sb can Aid 
them. She is sald to: have bought four troù- 
¢clads ordered by the’ Turks, the ironclad Inde- 
pendenoia built. for Brazil,alargeironclad built 
for Japan, besides putting in commission thə 
Wivern, an iróñelad built for the'Conféderacy 
Oouldn’t wa improve theshining hotir by frad” 
ing ofto Englatid some of-our old" iromeléds?; 
Thus the Hallfax award might he.reduced,. .. 


Avr Fort Scott, Kansas, the Congregational 
church has determined to abandon its house 
of worship. A Massachusetts lady presses her 
claim of $5,000,and a Boston man his of $2,400. 
As-the church building is not worth so much 
as $7,400, the mortgage holders will sell out and 
take their chunces; while the people of the 
church can watch their opportunity to buy the 
church for almost nothing. Then they can 
start anew, free from debt. This is the way it 
is done in New York and Brooklyn. 


TRE members of two Baptist churches in this 
city are having the liveliest kind of a quarrel 
about money matters. Cnechurch assisted the 
other out of a financial strait about fourteen 
years ago,and they have been litigating ever 
since, at a cost cf about $10,000. Things are 
coming to & focus now, and feelings between 
the churches are very bitter, though no blood 
has been shed as yet. If these Christians made 

a religion of their business, instead of making 
a business of their religion, there would be less 
trouble in the world. 


Cox. INGERSOLL writes to the Washington Post 
as follows: ” An item started bythe Chicago 
Times is going the rounds of the press to the 
effect that I refused to pay my board in Provi- 
dence. Thisisanorthodoxlie: Thetruth isthat 
minister, hailing from Chicago, probably a 
correspondent of the Times,” answered’ me in 
Providence, and then ran awuy without paying 
his bills. The doing o1 such things is s0 com- 
mon on the part of peripatetic evangelists that 
my name, I suppose, was substituted to make 
the story seem wonderful. I pay my own bills; 
JI am not a believer in the vicarious atonement. 
” R. G. INGERSOLL” 


TAE spectacle at the recent segt of warin 
Asiatlio Turkey will rank withthe most terrible 
in history. There ís danger, withthe approach 
of warm weather, that the 20,000 victims of 
typhus imbedded in the snow and mud near 
Erzeroum, will infect the country for hundreds 
of leagues around. In Europe, the blood- 
drenched battlefields of Bulgaria bid falrto re- 
peatthe story of the Roman Campagna, where 
the air for ages was poisoned by the multitude 
ofthe slain. The efforts of the International 
Sanitary Commission in dealing with this 
frightful state of affairs:-deserve the support 
of both public and private benevolence, 


-A GooD story is told of a deacon in Tennes- 
see, Who was inthe habit of. riding a bucking 
muie—that is, a mule that can make a camel’s 
back of ita straight one and by a spasmodie 
movement of its four legsand hump, discharge 
‘its rider lige a cannonball. The other day they’ 
camo to the edge of the worst mud hole in the 
State, and the mule gave unmistakable indica- 
tions of bucking. ‘The good deacon knew that 
he was about to be thrown, and his mind skur- 
ried about for a prayer. His tablé grace came 
easiest:—"' Lord. for what we are about to re- 
ceive make us humblythankful,” heexclaimed, 
and the mule had bucked: and ho yas in. 


ings honest in the sight of all 
the can make out of it, 


A DOCTRESS writes to the Australian Star that 
more quarels arise hatween husband and wife 
owing to electrical changes affecting their 
nervous systems by occupying the same bed 
than by any other disturbing cause. ‘There 
is nothing,’ she says, “that will derange the 
system of a person who is eliminative in nery- 
ous force like lying in bed all night with 
another person who is almost absorbed in 
nervous force. The absorber will go to sleep 
and rest all night, while the eliminator will be 
tossing and tumbling, restless and nervous, 
and wake-up fretful and disheartoned.” No 
two persons should habitually sleep together, 
according to this authority ; one will thrive and 
the other lose. 


A VERY extraordinary condition of things 
exists in England as regards the institution of 
clergymen to livings. 
ough, for instance, stated in 1875 that since 
he had been Bishop he had been called upon to 
institute one clergyman who was paralytic; 
another so aged and infirm that he applied for 
leave of perpetual absence; a third who was a 
reclaimed drunkard, and whose intemperance. 
had occurred in anoighboring parish; and a 
fourth who had resigned a public c fice rather 
than face a charge of the most horrible immor- 
ality. In each of these cases the facts were well 
known to the parties presenting these persons 
to livings; but as regards every one of them the 
Bishop was advised that he had no legal power 
-to refuse institution 


Tue Governor of New Mexico ‘has Da 
offended the ecclesiastics of that Territory by 
vetoing a bili to repeal what is known as the 
“burial law,” which prohibited the burial of 
the dead beneath the ficors of churches, Until 
the passage of the act two years ago it was the 
usual practice of the wealthy New Mexican 
Roman Catholics to bury their dead in the 
churches, the price of a sepulchre ranging 
from $260 to $1,000, acsording to the proximity 
tothe altar. Whenthe ground under the floor 
was full of dead bodies, they were exhumed, 
and reinterred elsewhere—a practice which 
has been twice repeated in the parish of Albu- 
querque. The bill was passed over the Govern- 
or’s veto by an almost unanimous vote, as was 
also another bill forever exempting the prop- 
erty of the Society of Jesus from taxation. 


A peasant girl at Cheppy, in the Department 
ofthe Meuse, France, had an apparition ofthe 
Virgia in au apple tree, The bishop and the 
clergy manifested no enthusiasm, and the 
supernatural would have gone to waste if poor 
Collin bad not taken measures to insure its 
success. He took the ground thatinthiscom- 
mercial world even a miracle will fail unless 
it is properly backed up by capital, He in- 
duced a couple of bankers to advance him 
funds, andthe miracle company was formed. 
With the mouey so proeured he had commem- 
orative medala struck ; he had chaplets blessed 
and an immense number of photographs taken 
representing the appie tree and the features of 
the apparition. A very large number of these 
objects were s0!d by him throughout a district’ 
extending many miles in every direction from 
theapple tree. Pilgrims soon began to flock 
to the place by thousands, and miraculous 
cures took place as a matter of course, As 
many as 2,500 pilgrims are known to have 
visited the tree in asingle day. Unfortunately 
for the dividends of the enterprising company 
the police stepped in, not to dispute the au- 
thenticlty of the miraculous apparition, but to 
prosecute Collin for hawking his pious fetiches 
without a license. He was fined $10 for the 
offense, and that cireumstance gave risetoa 
quarrel betweonthe associates. Hemaintained 
‘that the firm oughtto pay the fine collectively, 
as well as bear the burden of expenses in- 
curred by floating tke concern. The financial 
ONE of the queer things of the day in ecalgsi- partners not only would not hear of any such 
-astical financiering is the case, of the eminent | thing, but sued Collin for $2,400 advanced to. 
Chicago clergyman, who goes into bankruptey | him. The latter. exasperated. then wrote a 
owing $15,000, and yet wants to hold on to a! pamphlet exposing the whole swindle. Un- 
fund whith his generous friends have made up, luckily for himself, he did not stop there, but 
for his Watnténaiice, The fund is about $25,000, | sent libelous post cards io one of his asso- 
which, according to the best arithmetic. would | clates, and forged the signature of the public 
pay the. brother’s- -detits and leave him a much prosecttor to a document summoning the 
largor Bum. then belongs to the average clergy- | Otherto appear and answer for having aided 
mán. ` This thing has an unpleasant look, and | and abetted in a serious case., A fortnight ago 
Tay thé éloquént and learned gentlaman open | the ingenious fellow was sentenced ‘to three 
to a suspiaion that hë doses ‘not want to pay his ; weeks’ impHgonment | for swindling and black: 
Gabia: -Let him preach next Banday from the” maline; 


text, " Provid 
men,” and see 


Events o of the Week, 


THE Bultan of Morocco is dead. p 
BEECHER starts on another lecturing tour, 
i FIFTEEN inches of snow in the Catskill moun- - 
ains. 


CouNTERFEITS of the new silyer dollar are 
already in circulation, 


A LARGE flpe occurred in Philadelphia on the 
25th inst. Loss, $1,000,000. 


THE steamer City of Berlin, from ‘Europe, 
brings $250,000 in ailver bullion. 


GREAT firo in the Non-explosive Lamp Com- 
pany’s works, Cleveland, O. Loss, $225,000, 


A LADY seventy-nine years of age was mur- 
iy by her daughter in Syracuse on the’ 
24 

THE famine is extending over the northern 
provinces of China, involving unparalleled 
distress. 

GEEBMANY has aent s formidable expedition 
against Nicaragua to enforce her claims for 
the insult to Consul Eisenstuck. 


Hieguway robbery is becoming alarmingly 
frequent of late in this city and Brooklyn, 
There have been several cases within the: Dest 
week, 


Porz Leo has decided to be’ noisommitil in 
regard to European affairs, The Jesuits re- ; 
cently proposed tomake Rome their headquar- 
ters, but the Pope did not favor the scheme. ` ` 


A BILL has been introduced in tha State Leg- 
islature to compel the use of the Moffet bell- 
punch in the liquor saloons of this State; it 
has been very successful in Virginia. The bill 
will probably pass, 


HESTER, McCue, and Tulley. three Mollie, 
Maguires, were hanged in Bloomsburg, Pa., on 
the 25th, for a murder committed ten years ago. 
As usual, they were seen safely through to: 
heaven by several clergymen. 


O'LEARY, the Chicago pedestrian, has carried.: 
off the champion belt and $2,500 prize in the, 
great international walking-match at London, ; 
He walked 520 miles in six days, and is now the 
champion pedestrian of the world. 


The Bishop of Peterbor- 


Tue Eurydice, a British war vessel, used las . 
a schoolship, was struck by a gale on ‘tho’ 
morning of the 24th off the Isle of Wight. and 
capsized, while the men were mustering for 
prayers, Over three hundred lives were lost, 


Tue Irish are kicking up quite a row about 
the "skirmishing fund” which they have been 
accumulating for use against the English Gov- 
ernment. It amounts to $50,000, and they want": 
to know who is drawing the interest on it. ©: 


THe steamer Magenta exploded her steam- `’ 
chimney while on her way down the Hudson 
from Slug Sing on the 28d, Two men were ine pi 
stantly killed, three fatally wounded, ona is 
missing, and several were badly Bcalded. Oare- 
lessness, Ë 


A MAN dropped dead in 2 synagogue in this my 
city a day or two ago, and a Western minister 
had his tongue paralyzed recently . while 
preaching. We wish it distinctly understood 
that these were not just punishments by an out- 
raged Deity. 


MoLLY MAGUIRISM appears to prevailin our 
American colleges and theological seminaries, 
Bates’ College, Lewiston, Maine, now comes to 
the front as a candidate for blackguardistic > 
honors, Thestudents have hada pitched bat-, 
tle, but none were killed. 


TEE sloop of- war Wyoming, which sailed. 
from this port on the 23rd with goods for the 
Paris Exposition, sprung a leak when five hun. ` 
dred miles out, and put back for repairs. The 
United States navy appears to be principally 
composed of a lot of leaky old tubs. 


Two NEGROES were hanged for murder: at 
Newcastle, Del., a few daysago. Notwithstand. 
ing the assurances of thelr spiritual advisers 
that they were going straight to the arms of 
Jesus, they were loth to leave this miserable. 
world.. Their souls were saved with ease, but, — 
judging by their pitiful appeals for Hfe, they 
would prefer having their bodies saved and let 
ting their souls take chances for salvation, 


fen Sts alee 


Radical Romance. | 


a The Darwins: >> 

BY MRS. ELMINA D. SLENKER: 
S CHAPTER 1V.—Continvep. 
Just then the baby opened its eyes, smiled, and 
stretched oùt its hands to Sue, who hastily rose to 
take it iņ her arms; but a sudden change passed 
across its countenance--a slight shiver, and all was 
over. As Myra gently and reverently laid the 
little form in the cradle, the door opened, and Mrs. 
Conway came staggering into the room. The doc- 


tor sprang forward to assist her, but, pushing him. 


aside, she said, “I want my baby. What have they 
done with it? Dve been asking for it all day, and 
no one will bring it.” 


screamed out, “Merciful Providence! it’s dead !” 
And before any one could catch her, she fell across 
the cradle in a fit. 


The doctor and her husband took her to her room’ 
and laid-her on: the bed, and as sown as they got a) 


glimpse of her face they sdw, by its gray, pei 
appearance, that the shock had killed her. Sue was 
borne fainting from the room, and Myra followed to 
attend upon her. The: deacon awd doctor alone re- 
mained with the dead. ` 

For a moment it seemed as if the veins in the 
forehead of the deacon would burst, so swollen and 
purple did they appear. All at once he broke out 
into a perfect torrent of blasphemy, rage, and mal- 
ediction. 
and himself. Ile was perfectly wild and frantic 
with rage and-horror. The doctor, seeing his condi- 
tion, suffered him to go on till he somewhat. ex- 
hausted himself, then attempted to reason with him 
and bring him to his senses; but it was of no use. 
He would hear nothing; and at last, when he had 
got tired of cursing, he all at once began to talk to 
his dead wife, calling on her to awake and come 
back, promising to be kind. and good to‘her in fu- 
ture, and to try and make her home. pleasant and 
happy. Then he grew solemn and grave, and began 
to talk to himself. “‘The Lord loveth whom he 
chasteneth.’ Yes, yes, he loves me, and so he chas- 
tens me. He loved his only Son more yet, so he 
chastened him more than he has me. He had him 
crucified, and ‘made him suffer for all the sins of all 
mankind. I have only a few Jittle sins, so I ought 
not to suffer much. I have always asked forgive- 
ness for all my sins and made atonement for them, 
` sọ I know this is not sent as a warning—only as 
chastening; therefore Dll try and bear it.” e 

Just then ‘his eyes fell upon a long, deep scar on 
his wife’s arm. How well he remembered it !--one 
day when, in a rage, he had. struck her with the 
sharp edge of a carving-knife because she had ven- 
tured to dispute his word about some trifle: - How 
quickly she had bound it up, and-told the children, 
on their return from school, that she had fallen and 
cut it on a piece of glass! Poor woman! she had 
borne many a blow from him; but she was now be- 
yond it all, and his conscience gave him slight 
twinges as he thought over many ineidents of their 
unhappy past, while sitting there in silence beside 
the cold, still form of her who had tried to be a 
good, faithful, loving wife to him. 

Thetwo girls, Meta and Ida, had been living out on 
the farm for a few weeks, and, a messenger had been 
dispatched for them early in the morning. About 
three o’clock in the afternoon news was brought that 
the ‘horse had run away, throwing them both down 
a steep embankment, killing Meta outright, and that 
Ida had died before they could get her home. The 
doctor, who: had gone to. the door in answer to the 
rap of the boy who brought the sad news, called 
Edith, and bade her keep Sue in her room till the 
bodies of the girls should be brought in, and then 
he would. be with them, and assist in preparing her. 
for the awful tidings, Ere long the litter arrived, 
and sympathizing neighbors flocked in, and kind 
hands prepared the four bodies for burial. They 
were laid side by side in the mother’s bed. Not one 
word had the deacon said through it all. The doc- 
tor had gently told him of this last calamity before 
the bodies arrived; but he sat as if turned to stone, 
and stared vacantly at all who addressed him. At 
last the old minister, Rev. Mr. Morton, came. into the 
room, and, going up to him, placed his hand on his 
shoulder, and said, “ My brother, let us pray:” 

“Pray!” said the deacon, bitterly, “pray! Why 
should I pray? Can prayers bring the dead to life? 
Can prayers restore what is irretrievably gone? 
Haven’t I been deacon of your church for twenty 
long years, and faithfully performed the duties of 
my office? Haven’t I led a true Christian life? 
And what is my reward?” 

' “The reward of all good deeds is sure and cer- 
tain,” said the minister, solemnly, “If not in this 
world, then in another will you be recompensed 
according to deeds done in the body. We are all 
poor, miserable sinners, and deserve little-or nothing 
at His hands, and yet he gives us blessings innumer- 
able every day of our lives.” 

“Yes, see how good and kind he has been to me,” 


-|£ chastened? because he loves më!” 


She stooped over the cradle,: 
and as her eyes fell upon the little white face, she 


Ue cursed God, his dead wife, his boys, | 


the railroad for.that, which helped us along nicely. 


“ Brother, I fear you are not cherishing a con- 
trite and humble spirit,” said the minister. “ He 
doeth all things well, and it is not for you or me 
to judge or criticise his will. I know your afflictions 
are severe; but he will give you strength if you ask 
it. The grace of God will be with you. “You must 
learn to ‘kiss the hand that wields the chastening 
rod.’ ‘Though thou slay me, yet will I trust in 
thee; for ‘there is none‘I desire on earth but thee.’ 
My brother, you have so often quoted these blessed 
sayings‘for others, why ‘not: take them now to your 
own heart?” Sie Dts Same Ee i 

“ Because they don’t fit. my case,” said the deacon. 
“Jam like Job; cursed beyond my strength; and all 
the man in me cries out in tribulation. You need 
not quote Scripture to me, for I-have the whole book 


at my tongue’s end, and I find no consolation ‘in its ! 


false promises.” - . & 
“Well, since you refuse all consolation, I will 
leave you, and call again in a few hours, trusting 


that you will then be better prepared for sympathy | 


and advice.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Two wEexs have passed since the last sad scenes | 


of our story took place. ‘Ihe dead have been car- 
ried to their silent resting-place, and one by one the 
friends departed to their homes, leaving Sue and her 
father alone, save an old lady to cook and to do 
general housework, and be company for Sue. How 
empty and desolate the old barn of a housé seemed! 
Every room, though haunted by memories- of the 
past, and echoing, as it were, the voices and steps of 
loved ones now no more, was lone.and desolate. 
Poor Sue! She had been ill almost to death, and 
had hoped and prayed to die; but it was not to be; 
and now she was slowly recovering, and this sunny 
afternoon she had once more taken her old seat at 
the sitting-room window. Her father came and 
placed a stool under her feet, asking if she was 
comfortable. She answered gratefully that she was, 
for it was a rare thing for the selfish man to trouble 
himself about the comfort of others. He had been a 
hard father, an unloving husband, and a cold-hearted 
man all his life; but his grief at ‘his wife’s death and 


that of his babe had shown him to be not utterly 


heartless. But, looking on him as the cause of ali 
that had occurred to blast their home, Sue could not 
regard him with anything like filial affection, though 
she tried to be kind and gentle, and. pitied him for 
his too-evident unhappiness. Though he still kept 
up his regular prayers and church duties, he had 
ceased to quote Scripture, or talk at all on the sub- 
ject, save when necessity required it. 

As they sat that pleasant afternoon, each wrapped 
in silent, moody thought, Edith came softly into the 
room and handed Sue a letter, saying, “It’s from 
your brothers, I guess; and I hope it’s good news, 
too, dear—news that will cheer and brighten you 
wp.” : 

Sue took the letter eagerly, and hastily broke the 
seal, and read as follows: 

“Dear Sister Sur: We wrote to mother before 
we left home, and now we write to you, though we 
mean it for all who care to. hear from us. We are 
getting on bravely with our journey, and find so 
many kind, good, generous people all along our 
way that we have only stayed out one night, and then 
we slept on the lee side of a straw-stack, and as 
warm as need be.. We generally cut wood and do 
little turns in payment for lodging and provision, 
wherever we can, as we do not like to take some- 
thing for nothing. Last Saturday we stopped with 
a widow lady who gave us ten dollars, saying she 
had designed it for charitable purposes and knew 
she could not bestow it where it would do more 
good than; it would to us. We got a long ride-on 


‘On Monday last we saved a child of three years from 
drowning, and the grateful mother kept us all night, 
gave us three dollars. apiece, and filled our carpet- 
bags with provisions. She said she would gladly do 
more if she were able. We told her we did not want 
anything for a mere act of common humanity; but 
we had to take her presents, to’satisfy, in some meas- 
ure, her grateful heart. The next day we got a 
twelve-mile ride with an old farmer, who, when he 
heard our story, offered to take us home and keep 
us afew weeks on his farm, and if we were mutu- 
ally pleased he would adopt us as his sons, as his 
two boys had both been killed during the war, and’ 
he and his wife lived alone. But-we told him we 
preferred going on to the Black Hills, as we wanted. 
to get rich quickly, so as to help mother and the 
girls to get a pleasant. home. He gave us twenty 
dollars, telling us we could pay him again when we 
‘made our pile.’ We have his name and address, and 
shall return the money if we have luck. He said he 
was an Infidel, and that the little he had done for 
us must not be called a deed of Christianity, for 
Christ had no more to do with it than Mohammed 


'we don’t mean father shall have the 


and more encourage 

lieving as they do. “W, 
Bible, or: made-'a sim 
though there is ‘genera 
we sleep. We talk.a:great deal igion with 
everybody and. with one another, ai would be 
surprised, Sue, to see how many different beliefs 
there are; and all the different sects seem to be sure 
that they only are right, and. that all others :are 
wrong. You, who have seen few but Campbellites 
and Methodists, do not‘ realize that the great mass 
of the people are so split up into: sects ag they are. . 


{We often count as many as five different: chitirches - 


in a small town that ‘can. ardly support one de- 
cently; and the whole of ‘them are all-the. while. dis- 
puting with one another about mere triftes;-such as 
immersion or sprinkling, infant baptism, a real hell, 
and-all conceivable sorts of subjects. ; 
“But it is ten. o'clock, and we must. go to. bed... 
| We are staying to-night with a Mr. Brown, an. old 
| Quaker gentleman,’ Iis wife is a nice, motherly 
woman, and just as kind as kind can be. We do so 
‘admire the. pleasant, friendly “thee” and ‘thon,’ 
They seem almost as nice as Infidels. ` fie 
«We send bushels of love to mother, and the 
girls, and baby Allie, and dear, darling Sue, and all 
who care for it. Your loving brothers, . 
ae “Sam and Birn. 
“P. §.—We send this fifty miles out of our way 
by a driver who-has promised to mail it for us, as: . 
paro to: 
S. and B.” . 


trace us by. E 


[TO BR CONTINUED. | 


CHAPTER VIIL—Conrinvunp. 
LAWS OF TRANSMISSION BY INHERITANCH,—ADAPTATION AND 

S NUTRITION. E 

In the last chapter we considered :Transmission by 

Inheritance, one of the two universal vital activities: of 
organisms, Adaptation and Inheritance; which by. their ` 
interaction produce the different species of organisms, and 
we have endeavored to trace this very mysterious vital 


activity to a more general physiological, function of orgah- 


isms, namely, to Propagation. This latter in itsturn, like ` 
other vital phenomena of animals and plants, depends on 
physical and chemical relations. . It istrue they appear at; 
times exceedingly complicated, but can nevertheless in 
reality be traced to simple mechanical causes—-that is, to 
the relations of attraction and repulsion in the particles 
or. molecules—in fact, to the motional phenomena, of 
matter, ` Die | eRe ds” a ms i 
Now, before we tury our attention to the second function, 
the phenomenon of Adaptation or Mutability, which coun- 
teracts the Transmission by Inheritance, it seems appro- 
priate first to-cast one more glance at the various mani“ 
festations of Heredity, which we may ‘perhaps even now- 
denominate the “laws of transmission by. inheritance,” `. 
Unfortunately, up to the present time very little has been 
done for this most important subject, either in zoology or 
in botany, and almost all we know of the different: laws of - 
inheritance is confined to the experiences of gardeners and 
farmers. It is not therefore to he wondered at, that on the 
whole these exceedingly interesting and important phenom- `` 
ena have not been investigated with desirable scientific” 
‘accuracy, or reduced to. the form of scientific laws, 
Accordingly, what I shall relate of the different laws 
of transmission are only some preliminary fragments 
taken out of the infinitely rich store which lies open to our- 
inquiry. ig Oe Fi i 
We may first divide all the different phenomena of inher- `` 
itance into two groups, which we may distinguish as the |. 
transmission of inherited characters, and the transmission. :: 


-of aeguired characters; and we may call the former the con- + 


servative transmission, and the latter the. progressive trans-..., 
mission by inheritance. This distinction depends upon the... 
exceedingly important fact that the individuals of every- _ 
species of animals and plants can transmit to théir descend: ` 
ants, not only those qualities which they themrelves have . 
inherited from their ancestors, but algo the peculiar, indi-_ 
vidual qualities they have acquired during their own life.: 
The latter are transmitted by: progressive, the former by 
conservative inheritance. We have now first to examine’ - 
the phenomena of conservatiey inheritance, that is, the trans- | 
mission of such qualities as the ,organigm has already, 
received from its parents or ancestors. (Gen: Morph. ii. 180). 
Among the phenomena of. conservative inheritance we are 
first struck by that which is its most general law, and 
which. we may term the law of uninterrupted or continioits 
transmission, It is so universal among the higher dnimals ` 
and plants, that the uninitidted might ovefestimate: its... 
action and consider it as the only normal law of transmis- - 
sion by inheritance. This law simply. consists in’ the‘ fact 
that among most specles of animals and  plarits, every | 
generation is, on the whole, like the preceding—that the... 
parents are as like the grandparents as they are like the: 
children. ‘‘ Like produces like,” as is:commonly ‘said, bit >- 
more accurately “similar things produce similar things.” 
For, in reality, the descendants of every organism are 


i 
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never absolutely equal fin all pointa, but only similar in a 
greater or less degree. This law is so generally known 
that I need not give any examples of it.. . 
The, law of interrupted or laient transmission by inberit- 
ance, whicb; might also be termed alternating transmission, 
` isin @ measure Opposed to the preceding law. This im- 
portant law appears principaily active among many lower 
animals and plants, and manifests itself in contrast to the 
former in the fact that the offspring are not like their par- 
ents, but very dissimilar, and that only the third or a later 
generation becomes similar to the first. The grandchil- 
dren are like the grandparents, büt quite unlike the parents. 
This is a remarkable phenomenon, and, as is well known, 
occurs also very frequently, though in a less degree, in 
human families, < Every one of my réaders doubtless knows 
some members of a family who, in this or that peculiarity, 
muck wore resemble the grandfather or grandmother than 
the father or mother. Sometimes it lies in bodily pecul. 
- jarities, for example, features of face, color of hair, size 
of body—sometimes in mental qualities, for example, tem- 
perament, energy, understanding—which are transmitted 
io this manner, This fact may be observed in domestic 
animals as well as in the case of man. Among the domestic 
animals most liable to vary—as the dog, horse, and ox— 
breeders very frequently find that the product by breeding 
resembies. the grandparents far more than it does its own 
parental organism. If we express this general law, and 
succession of generations by the letters of the alphabet, 
-then A == C =H, whilst B = D =F, and so on. 
This very remarkable fact appears in a more striking 
way in the lower animals and plants than in the higher, 
and especially in the well-known phenomenon of alternation 
of generations (metagenesis). Here we very frequently find 
—tor example, among the Planarian worms, sea-squirts or 
Tunicates, Zoophytes, and also among ferns and mosses— 
that the organic individual in the first place produces, by 
propagation, aform completely different-from the parental 
form, and that, only the descendants of this generation, 
again, become like the first. This regular change of gen- 
eration was discovered by the poet Chamisso, on his 
voyage round the world in 1819, ainong the Salpe, cylin- 
drical tunicates, transparent like glass, which float-on. the 
surface of the sea. Here the larger generation, the indi- 
viduals of which live isolated and possess an eye of the form 
_ of a horse-shoe, produce. in e non-sexual manner (by tbe 
' formation of buds) a completely, different and emaller gen- 
eration.. The individuals of this second smaller generation 
live united in chains, and possess a cone-shaped eye, 
Every individual of such a chain produces, in a sexual 
manner (hermaphrodite) again, a non-sexual solitary form 
of the first and larger generation, Among the Salpe, there- 
fore, it is always the first, third, and fifth gencrations, and 
in liké manner the second, fourth, and sixth generations, 
that are entirely like one another, However, it is not 
always only one, but in other cases a number of genera- 
tious, which are thus leapt over; so that the first fenera- 
tion resembles the fourth and seventh, the second resembles 
the fifti ddd eighth, the third resembles the sixth and 
ninth, and so on, Three different generations alternate 
with one another; for example, among the neat ‘Uitle sea- 
buoys (Doliolum}, small tunicates closely related to the 
Salpæ. In this case itis A= D = G, further, B = E =H, 
and C =F =]. Among the plant-lice (Aphides), each 
sexual generation is followed by a succession of from eight 
to ten or twelve non-sexual generations, which are like one 
another, but différ from the sexual generations. Then, 
again, a sexual genération reappears like the one long be- 
fore vanished. i 


Tf ‘we further follow this remarkable law of latent or 
interrupted inheritance, and take into consideration. all the 


phenomena appertaining to it, we may comprise under it 
also the well-known phenomena of reversion. By the term 
“reversion,” or “atavism,” we undersland the remarkable 
fact, known to all breeders of animals, that occasionally 
single and individual animale assume a form which has not 
existed for many generations, but belongs to a generation 
which has long since disappeared. One of the most re- 
` markable instances of this kind is the fact that in some 
horses, there sometimes appear singular dark: stripes, simi- 
lar to those of the zebra, quagga, and other wild species of 
African horses. Domestic horses of the most different 


races and of ali colors sometimes show such dark stripea; 


for example,'a stripe along the back, a stripe across the 
shoulders, and the like. The sudden appearance of these 
stripes can only be explained by the supposition that it is 
the effect of a latent tiansmission, a relapse into the ancient 
original form, which has long since vanished, and was 
once common to all species of horses; the original form, 
undoubtedly, was originally striped like the zebras, quag- 
gas, etc. In like manner, certain. qualittes in other domes- 
tic animals sometimes appear quite suddenly, which once 
marked their wild ancestors, now long since extinct. In 
plants, also, such a relapse can be observed very frequently. 
All my readers probably know the wild yellow toad-flax 
(Linaria vulgaris), a plant very common in our fields and 
hedges. Its dragon-mouthed yellow flower’ contains two 


long and two short stamens.: But sometimes there appears 


“a singla blossom (Peloria) which is funwel-shaped, and 
quite regularly composéd of five individual aud equal sec- 
tions, with five corresponding stamens. -This Peloris can 
only: bë explained: as a relapse into the long since.extinct 
and: very. aicignt ‘common’ foym'of sll those plants which, 
like’'the’ toad-flax, possess diagori-mouthed, - two-lipped 


flowers, with two long and‘two: short stamiétis. ‘The orig. | 
inal form, like the Peloria, possessed a regular five-spurred | 


blossom, with five equal stamens, which only later and by 


degrees. haye become -unequal (compare p..17). All such f 
relapses are to be brought under the law of interrupted or, 
latent transmission, although the number of intervening. 


generations may be enormous. 


When cultivated plants or domestic animals become 
wild, when they sre withdrawn from the conditions of 
cultivated life, they experience changes which appear not 
only as adaptations to their new mode of life, but partially, 
also, as relapses into the ancient original form out of which 
the cultivated forms have been developed. Thus, the dif- 
ferent kinds of cabbage, which are exceedingly different in 
form, may beled back to the original form, by allowing 
them to grow wild. In like manner, dogs, horses, heifers, 
etc., when growing wild, often revert, more or less, to a 
tong extinct generation, An immensely long succession of 
generations may pass away before this power of latent 
transmission becomes extinguished. 

- [TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Religious Views of a Romish Priest. 


Last Wili and Testament of Jean Meslier. 


THIRD PROOF OF THE FALSITY OF RELIGION, DRAWN 
FROM PRETENDED VISIONS AND DIVINE REVELA- 
TIONS. .- aa” 

We now come. to those pretended visions and 
divine revelations on which Christians found and 
establish the truth and certitude of their religion. 

To give a just idea of these, I do not think I could 
do better than to state, generally, that if any one at 


the present time had the hardihood to boast of hav-|: 


ing been the recipient of such like, and take credit 
to himself in consequence, he would infallibly be 
regarded as a fanatic or a madman, 

The following are some of these pretended divine 
revelations and visions: 

God, say these:pretended sacred books, having for 
the first time appeared to Abraham, said to hin, 
“ Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 
shew thee” (Gen. xii, 3). Abraham, having gone 


to this land, says the story, God appeared to him a 


second time, and said to him, “ Unto thy seed will I 
give this land” (Gen. xii, 7). In gratitude for this 
gracious promise, Abraham built God an altar. 

After the death of Isaac, Jacob, his son, going one 
day to Mesopotamia in search of a wife that would 
suit him, having journeyed all that day, and finding 
himself fatigued, lay down to sleep, with a stone for 
his pillow. And he dreamed he saw a ladder set 
upon the earth, the top of which reached to heaven ; 
and angels were ascending and descending this lad- 
der; and he looked and saw that God himself stood 
above it. 

And God said to him: “Iam the Lord God of 
Abraham, thy father, and the God of Isaac;. the land 


-whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 


seed. 

“And thy seed shall be.as the dust of the earth; 
and thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the 
east, and to the north, and to the south; and in thee 
and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
bisssed. 

“And behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee 
in all places whither thou goest, and will bring thee 
again into this land; for I will not leave thee until 
I have done that which I have spoken to thee of.” 

And Jacob awoke, and said, “Surely, the Lord is in 
this place, and I knew it not. How dreadful 
is this place! this. is none other than the house of 
God, and this isthe gate of heaven.” And he rose 
up early in the morning and took the stone that he 
had used for a pillow and set it up and poured oil 
upon it, and vowed a vow that if God would keep 
him safe until he returned to, his father’s house, he 
would give him a ‘tenth of his possessions. 

Here, again, is another vision: While. keeping the 
flocks of his father-in-law, Laban, who had promised 
him all the speckled and spotted cattle as his hire, 
he dreamed one night that he saw the males leap on 
the females, and that they conceived lambs speckled 
and spotted and of divers colors. And in this dream 
God said to him, “Lift up now thine eyes and see; 
all the rams that leap upon the cattle are ring- 


‘streaked, speckled, and grizzled; for I have seen all 


that Laban doeth unto thee. Now, arise; get 
thee out from this land and return unto the land of thy 
kindred.” As he was returning with all his family and 
all his possessions, he met, the story goes on to say, 
with a strange man, with whom he wrestled through 
the night, even to the rising of the sun. This man, 


‘seeing that he could not prevail against him, asked 


him what his name was. Jacob told him, and he 
‘said; “ Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
Israel; for asa prince hast thou power with God 
and with men, and hast prevailed” (Genesis xxxii, 
25, 28). À 

Beek were among the earliest of these pretended 
divine revelations, and all those that followed are 
not any better. - Now, is there anything divine in 


such crude dreams and such vain delusions? If any. 
one now were to tell us of such fooleries, in. the- 
belief that they were divine : revelations, 4s, for 


instance, a foreigner going to France, and, after 
having. visited its finest. provinces, -should declare 
that God had appeared to him in his own country 


ive to him and his descendants-all the great lands, 
fordships, and provinces of that country; that he 
had made a covenant with him, that he would mul- 


nd told him to go into France, and that he would |: 


tiply his race, that he would make his posterity as 
numerous as the stars of -heaven, etċ., who would 
not laugh at such folly, and look upon him who 
uttered it as either a fool or a madman? And.there 
is no reason whatever to induce us to judge or think 
otherwise of all that has. been put into the moutlis 
of those pretended holy patriarchs; Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, touching the pretended divine revelations 
that had been vouchsafed them. - - 
With regard to the institution of bloody sacritices, 
the Scriptures clearly attribute them to God.. As 


it would be too unpleasant to enter into more ample 
{details concerning these disgusting ceremonies, I 
\refer the reader to Exodus, chapter twenty-nine. 


But were not the men of those days beth foolish - 
and blind, to think they were honoring God by tor- 
turing, killing, and burning his own creatures under 
the pretext of offering him sacrifices. And now, in 
these our own days, how can the Christians be so 
blasphemously stupid as to believe and require. 
others to believe that they cannot make themselves 
more acceptable to their God the Father than by 
offering him daily as a sacritice his divine Son, in 
memory of his having been shamefully hung on a 
cross, where he wretchedly and miserably gave ap 
the ghost? Assuredly, this doés not proceed from 
an obstinate blindness of spirit. ao Rs 

As for the items of the sacrifices of animals, they 
consist but of colored garments, blood, plucks, livers, . 
kidneys, hoofs, skins, dung, smoke, cakes, certain 
measures of oi] and wine, the whole stinking. and 
offered with filthy ceremonies, as miserably grotesque 
and absurd as even the most threadbare of worn-out 
tricks of legerdemain. But what is more horrible 
still is that the law of this detestable Jewish nation 
ordained the offering up of human sacrifice. The 
barbarians (for such they were) who made this 
abominable law ordained (Lev. xxvii) that any man, 
who had been vowed to the god of the Jews, whom 
they called Adonai, should be mercilessly slaugh- 
tered, and it was in obediencé to this execrable 


decree that Jephthah immolated his daughter, that 


Saul was going to immolate his son. ; 

And, again, another proof of the falsity'of these 
same revelations is the non-fulfillment of the grand 
and magnificent promises that accompanied them; 
for certain it is that these promises never were ful- 
filled. . 

This is proved by three principal things: 1. To 
render their posterity more numerous than all the 
other peoples of the earth, etc.; 2. To render the 
people of their race the most prosperous, the most 
pious, and the most triumphant of the earth, ete,; 3.. 
And likewise to render his alliance eternal, and that : 
they should possess forever the land that he should _ 

ive them. Now, it is certain that these promises 

ave never been fulfilled. oi 

In the first place, it is certain that the Jewish peo- 
ple, or the people of Israel, which is the only one 
that can be regarded as descending from Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the only one to whom these 
promises shoukl have been fulfilled, has never been 
numerous enough to be compared in number to the 7 
other nations of the globe; still less, consequently, 
to the sands of the sea, the stars of heaven, etc.; for 
we see that, at the period when they were most nu- 
merous and most flourishing, they never occupied 
other than the petty, sterile provinces of Palestine 
and its environs, and which are as nothing when 
compared to the vast number of flourishing countries 
that are scattered abroad over the face of the earth. 

Secondly, these promises have never been accom- 
plished with regard to the great blessings of which. 
the Jews should have been the recipients; for, 
though here and there they obtained a few small 
victories over a few miserable tribes whom they 
plundered, they were, nevertheless, the more gener-- 
ally vanquished and led into bondage; their king- 
dom, as well as their nation, was destroyed by the 
Roman armies; and now, eveu in these our days, we , 
see what remains of this tnhappy nation regarded 
as the vilest and most contemptible of the human 
race,* having nowhere on the face of the earth either 
superiority or domination. 7 

Thirdly, and finally, these promises have equally - 
remained unfulfilled with regard to the cternal all- 
ance that God was to have entered into with them. 
There neither is now nor ever was any sign or token 
of this alliance; and, on the contrary, they have 
been for many centuries excluded from the posses- 
sion of the corner of earth which they claim had 
been promised to them forever. Thus, all those pre- 
tended promises having remained without effect, 
their falsity is manifest. And this proves mani- | 
festly, again, that those pretended holy and sacred: 
books which contain: them have not been written 
under the inspiration of God. Thus it is in vain 
that Christians pretend to use them as an infallible 
testimony of the truth of their religion, 

; [TO BE CONTINUED. } 


* It must not be forgotten that Meslier wrote this some 
one-hundred and fifty years. ago. : 


i aaa 

WAFFLES.—One pint sweet milk, four eggs, one large 
eupful cold rice‘or hominy, a little salt, flour to make s 
stiff batter, baking powder in the proportion of three tea- 


spoonfuls to a quart of flour, 
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Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 
NO. IX. 


My Dear Reavurs: It would be a lengthy story, 
indeed, were I to detain you long enough to tell you 
in full how we manufactured all the primates in 
aeriform state, and then, by the process already par- 
tially described, gradually brought them into a com- 
pact form, and made the mass to assume a solid or 
semi-solid condition. The process was necessarily a 
slow one, and after the primates were duly separated, 
or evolved, time was a necessary element to perfect 
the completion of the grand enterprise. j | 

After we had prepared the simple substances, it 
was a most interesting labor to bring them into con- 
tact and form the hundreds of chemical compounds 
which we devised. Had we not proved it, we would 
not have believed that such an almost interminable , 
number of substances of all kinds and descriptions 
could, be compounded from the limited number of pri- 
mates we had prepared. We found, of course, that 
some of these elementary substances were much 
more useful than others in making the compounds. 
The gases we made first we used far the most exten- 
sively, especially hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, nitro- 
gen, and chlorine; and, of the more solid substances 
used in forming globes, we made very extensive use 
of iron, aluminum, calcium, sodium, potassium, sul- 
phur, and others of the primates. Several of these 
we brought into contact, when the chemical union 
produced compounds containing qualities totall 
unlike the simples in their original condition. It 
was curious to watch these operations, and to see 
how, by using different equivalents of the same pri-. 
mates, what different results would be produced. It 
was equally interesting to observe how the union of 
two or more simples that in themselves were mild 
and harmless would produce compounds of the most 
acrid and poisonous character. It was not at all 
uncommon that the products of certain compounds 
would seem to have no properties in common with 
the simples of which-they were composed. I remem- 
ber distinctly how much surprised Jah was at some 
of these results; and one day he said to me, “How 
is this, Luce, that so many of the compounds we 
turn out become so completely unlike the primary ele-| 
ments of which we form them, and are often far more 
acrid and powerful thau the substances from which 
we prepare them? Take sulphuric acid, for instance, 
which you tell me is composed of oxygen and sul- 
phur in proportions of five to one. Neither of the 
component substances are in themselves sharp or 
acrid,. but when they combine into one substance, 
how changed they become, and what a powerful, 
acrid compound we have in their place! and how 
readily this enters into combination with many other 
substances, simple and complex! And what a dif- 
ference an equivalent more or less of oxygen makes 
in the compound produced! With three equivalents 
of oxygen to one of sulphur, the substance produced 
is comparatively mild; but with five equivalents of 
oxygen, the result is one of the most acrid, cating, 
and powerful substances we have produced. I no- 


tice, also, similar results in compounds produced 
from other elements. It is interesting to observe all 
these operations.” a 
“Yes, Brother; you are quite right. The science 
of chemistry, in which we are now delving, and by 
which we have to produce all the interminable com- 
pounds, aerial, fuid, and solid, of which all our suas 
and worlds are composed, is one of thé greatest in 
the whole range of sciences known to us, or which 
will be known to the millions of sentient beings 
whom we have yet to bring into existence. It is of 
immense utility to us now, and will be also of great 
use to them in future ages. J am glad you have 
dubbed me ‘Professor of Chemistry’ in the grand 
University of Nature. J cannot conceive that I 
could have any higher honor, or be employed in any 
more useful occupation. The art of evolving the 
primates from the homogeneous substances which 
we formed of nothing, and then producing from it 
the hundred primates, and then, again, the hundreds 
and thousands of compounds which are formed from 
them, producing all the varied results that can be 
imagined, is one of the greatest achievements that 
gods can be equal to, and I am satisfied that, had 
there been in existence thousands of other gods be- 
sides us, they could not have done what we have 
accomplished in this line. With you, I.am truly 
proud of what we are now producing, and it 
gives me special pleasure to think that I have, indi- 
vidually, done so much towards creating and estab- 
lishing the laws which must ever govern the combi- 
nations and operations of the matter we have made. 
There cannot be a shadow of a doubt bué-that it is 
one of the most important fields of study which we 
shall devise, for the existence of the worlds depends 
upon it, and also the endless millions of forms of 
vegetable and animal life which we are now intend- 
ing to introduce upon our worlds as soon as the 
conditions are favorable for such life. And, Brother, 
you pay me the highest possible compliment when you 
call me the chemist and accord to me the credit of 
getting up the syatem, or science. Ihave to thank 


you for your co-operation, and the willingness you 
have evinced to allow me to experiment and test the 
substances and forces we have produced, as well as 


for the confidence you have reposed in my knowl- 


edge and judgment, and the honor you so cheerfully 
award me for what I have thus far accomplished. 
We have much yet to perfect—many new laws to 
establish and many new truths to learn and make 
permanent for future ages.” 

“Tam with yon, Luce, until this contract is filled, 
and we get ovr universe ruming in apple-pie order. 
What you and I cannot do, cannot be done at all.” 

“T guess that is about so, Jah. Considering our 
origin and early opportunities, I think we are pretty 


‘fair specimens for a manufacturing firm, and I think 


we have turned out as good work and as much of it 
as could have been done by scores of rival divinities 
had they -been brought into’ existence in place of us. 
Now that we are rested somewhat, let us pitch in 
again and perfect these many operations we have on 
hand.” 

You can hardly expect I will take the time to ex- 
plain to you in detail all the means we employed in 
producing the almost infinite number of compounds 
we formed from our primates, and the forces we set 
to work to condense them into compact and solid 
globes.. The process was so complicated, and re- 
quired such a lapse of time, that it would become 
tedious to you if I should dwell upon every point 
and detail to you the many expedients we found it 
necessary to resort to and the trials and experiments 
we found it needful to test before we were able 
to accomplish all we wished to perfect. If you will 
allow your minds to dwell upon the subject, you can- 
not help realizing, to some extent, the vastness of our 
enterprise in effecting the composition of the millions 
of worlds we had. in process of formation and the 
immense amount of care and watchfulness necessary 
to be exercised in such an infinite and difficult labor 
as Jah and I had undertaken, If you will bear in 
mind, however, that all this work had to be per- 
formed before our worlds could be capable of pro- 
ducing and sustaining living, sentient beings. like 
yourselves, you will feel a measure of appreciation and 
gratitude for the efforts made in the long ago for 
your benefit now. 

It. will doubtless. strike many of you as being a 
wonderful thing how a light form of matter, so 
widely diffused through all the vast expanse of the 
universe, could be brought together in compact and 
moving spheres, but it was, as I have partially ex- 
plained by the inherent forces existing in the matter 
we had formed and the material influences which we 
brought to bear. There is no matter, however 
light and ethereal its form of existence, but what, 
under influences possible to. be produced, can be re- 
solved or compressed into a solid state. Your chem- 
ists in modern times have found that by pressure 
alone they have been able to compress carbonic acid 
gas into a fluid, and then a solid state; some of you 
have seen this experiment performed. And quite 
recently your scientists have succeeded in reducing 
hydrogen gas—about the lightest substance known— 
into a solid state where it assumed the appearance of 
a metal, which it really is. It may be set down as a 
fact that all forms of matter may exist both in a 
gaseous and solid form, conditions being what gov- 
ern all. . . 

One of the most interesting branches of study and 
investigation connected with world-making and the 
perfection of the compounds of the various primary 
elements was crystallization, or crystallography. As 
soon as we had brought the worlds into a compact 
state, and they had become solid enongh to assume a 
firm consistency, we found a vast field of labor 
before us in crystallizing the various fused metals 
and fluid substances which we had produced in such 
immense quantities. It proved to be one of the 
most interesting studies in which we ever engaged; 
and to devise the modes and to establish the laws by 
which the processes should then and forever after- 
wards be accomplished, you may well conclude, 
required a great deal of thought on our part. The 
way we got up prisms, angles, rhomboids, cubes, 
hexagons; octagons, polygons, needles, and other 
geometrical forms, was most curious to ourselves, 
and the same laws have proved a highly interesting 
study to many deep thinkers and philosophers, even 


down to your own time. 

We arranged the laws of crystallization in such a 
way that metals in a state of fusion, and salts and 
other substances in a state of solution, under proper 
conditions, formed crystals peculiar to the sub- 
stance from which they were produced, and that 
when the conditions were the same, the results 
should always be undeviating, the same substance 
always ‘producing the same character of crystals, 
The great variety of crystals in size and form pro- 
duced by us, and the accuracy with which these 
results were produced at every repetition of the 
process proved a bedutifal and absorbing study. 
The laws we brought into existence were so per- 
fect, they operated with such uniformity, and the 
organization seemed so distinct, that it is not strange 
if the process has been relegated to the domain of 
life. The atoms for the matter to be crystallized 
each having a definite form of its own, when by the 


action of heat, light, and electricity, they acun- 
mulated in crystals, followed the law of form, and 


always preserved the same contour and general 


peculiarities. 

Many of the rocks, as they emerged from the semi- 
fluid and plastic condition, readily took the form of 
crystals, all the varieties ‘of course retaining -the 
characteristics peculiar to them; and it was the 
same with the numerous solutions in a fluid state. 
Although the forms of crystals appeared almost 
infinite, yet upon carefully considering their axes, 
angles, faces, and edges, they fell into six well- 
defined groups, distinguished from each other by the 
relative positions and lengths of their axes. ‘These 
groups again subdivided into divisions according to 
the arrangement of their planes with respect to their 
axes. The six classes or systems of crystals men- 
tioned were: 1. Regular system, in which the axes 
have equal rectangular, octohedron, and rhombic 
dodecahedron are the principal members of this 
class; 2. Square prismatic, in which two of the 
axis Only were equal, all the rest being rectangular; 
3. Aight prismatic, in which all the axes were un- 
equal, and all rectangular. To assist your memory, 
let me state to you that in each of the foregoing 
systems the whole of the axes were rectangular, 
while in the following three the axes were all inclined 
to each other; 4. Rhombohedral, in which these 
axes were equal, but not rectangular; 5. Oblique 
prismatic, one axis rectangular to two, but all 
unequal; 6, Double obligue, in which all the axes 
were unequal, and none rectangular, The forms 
belonging to different systems shaded off gradually 
into each other. Thus, the cube, by being slightly 
increased on one of its faces, became a square prism, 
and the square prism by having one of its sides 
slightly enlarged, became a right prism. Many 
forms were derived from each other by having slices 
removed from their angles and edges. Thus, the 
octrohedron was modified into a cube by having its 
angles gradually sliced away, and into a rhombic 
dodecahedron by having its edges treated in a simi- , 
lar manner, l 

We had a busy time of it, I assure you, in getting 
up all these forms of crystals, and it required so 
much exactitude that my Brother towards the last 
grew quite tired of it, and one day, as the shades of 
evening approached (for you must know by this time 
we had our mornings and evenings), he said to me 
in a weary sort of way, “Look here, Luce, this work 
is altogether too tedious and particular to suit me. I 
would rather be bringing nothing or very thin matter | 
from the extreme confines of space and mixing it 
together, than to be puttering here week after week 
in getting up rhomboids, cones, prisms, and octo- 
hedrons. That seemed like business, but this don’t 
seem like work fit for a god.” . 

“Why, Brother Jah,” said I, “for my part, this 
pleases me wonderfully well! I find the occupation 
extremely interesting. Of course it requires care 
and exactitude, but there is so much in the work that 
repays for all the care and watchfulness bestowed 
upon it, that it would take me a long time to tire of 
it.” 

“Treally believe, Luce, it all comes from your 
being so much more fond of chemistry than I am. 
Chemistry, geometry, and mathematics, are too close 
and exact for my taste. I wouldrather manufacture - 
thunder and hail and storms than to be puzzling 
my brains over these exact and critical studies. As 
I said before, I will give up chemistry and geometry 
to you. -I will, of course, help you out as far as I 
can, but you must take the immediate control of 
them, and I will attend more to the heavy. work be- 
longing to our enterprise.” 

It is not my purpose, kind readers, to weary you 
with unnecessary details about the protracted labor 
of crystallization, nor to tire you with our conversa- 
tions held from time to time. My wish is to give 
you as clear an idea as possible, from the metaphysi- 
cal standpoint, of the labors we performed during 
the ages we were getting up the universe, and to 
apprise you as to how the work interested us. I 
will now close this letter with the fervent wish that 
you may live long, and enjoy as great a measure of 
happiness as usually falls to the lot of mortals in this 
troublesome state of existence through which you 
are passing. Sincerely your friend, LUCIFER, 

Vulgarly called “Splitfoot.” 


— 
We clip the following from the Washington Post. IE itis 


true, it must be admitted Anthony has a very bad record 
indeed: 


ANTHONY Comsrock IN Trousie.—Anthony Comstock, . 
who claims to be a special agent of the Post-office depart- 
ment for the suppression of vice, etc., is being made a 
martyr of in five cities, to the tune of eleven indictments 
by the grand juries, one United States district attorney 
alone having fifteen separate and distinct counts in one 
indictment for violation of the postal laws and acts of 
Congress. Itis alleged that Comstock opened too many 
letters for the good of the public service, and got caught in | 
his own trap set for others. Only think of Madame Restell, 
of New York, and Anthony in the same Sing Sing at the 
same time. 


tel ner s 
WE HAVE just issued a new catalogue of our publica- 
tions and the books we have to sell. Sent free upon appli- 
cation, ` i 


The Truth Seeker, March 39, 1878. 
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Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy, 


ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES, 
BY D. M. B. - 


ECLIPSES OF THE SUN AND MOON. 


The inhabitants of the world in olden times were 
terrified by the eclipses of the sun and moon which 
frequently took place, and, in their ignorance, they 
attributed them to the interposition of invisible 
deities and demons. By close observation, however, 
they learned after a time that the eclipses occurred 
periodically and were induced, by natural causes. 
They: discovered that when the moon came in a 
direct line between the earth and the sun an eclipse 
or shadowing of the latter was the consequence. If 
the two bodies had always followed the same track, 
there would have been an eclipse of the sun at every 
new moon ; but in.consequence of the inclination of 
the two orbits, the moon generally passed below or 
above the sun, when, of course, no eclipse took place. 
When the sun happened to be in the neighborhood 
of the moon’s node, when the moon passed, there 
would be sure to be an eclipse. While the moon 
performed its next circuit, the stn-.moved so far 
away from the moon’s node that a very slight 
eclipse, or none at all, took place. As the sun 
crossed both nodes of the moon within a year, there | 
must have been at least two eclipses of the suni 
every year, and this result has taken place every year ; 
down to the present time. 

The cause of eclipses of the moon were not so 

` easy for the ancients to understand as those of the} 
sun. Not understanding the motions of the earth 
and the moon the phenomenon of a lunar eclipse 
was a great marvel ; but in time they observed that 
eclipses of the moon always took place when the 
latter was at its full, and on the side of the earth 
opposite from the sun. The suggestion that the 
earth cast a shadow, and that the moon passed into 
it-could hardly fail to present itself, and hence it is 
found that many of the early observers of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies come to understand 
with considerable clearness the causes of lunar 
eclipses. : 

The reason why eclipses of the moon take place 
at distant periods is of the same general character 
as of the rare occurrence of eclipses of the sun. 
The centre of the earth’s shadow is always, like the 
sun, in the ecliptic, and unless the moon happens to 
be very near the ecliptic, and therefore very near 
one of her nodes at the time of the full moon, she 
will not strike the shadow, but pass above it or 
below it. As the sun is so much larger than the 
earth, the shadow of the earth at the distance of 
the moon is much smaller than the earth itself, and 
ultimately comes to a point. This explains the fact 
that the moon must be nearer her node in a lunar 
than a solar eclipse. A whole year sometimes passes 
and no eclipse of the moon takes place. 

The nature of an eclipse varies with the positions 
and apparent magnitudes of the sun and moon. If 
in a solar eclipse, the centre of the moon passes 
directly over the centre of the sun, then, it is 
clear that if the apparent angular diameter of. the 
moon exceed that of the sun, the latter will be 
entirely obscured. This is called a zotat eclipse of 
the sun. Such an eclipse can only occur when the 
observer is near the line joiming the centres of the 
sun and moon. If, under the same circumstances, 
the apparent magnitude of the moon is less than the 
magnitude of the sun, the whole of the latter cannot 
be covered, but a ring of light on the outer part of 
the sun will be apparent. This is called an annular 
eclipse. If the moon does not pass directly over the 
sun, it can cover only a portion of the sun’s face, 
and forms only a partial eclipse. It is the same 
with the moon; if it is only partially immersed in 
the earth’s shadow, the obscuration of the moon is 
only partial, while it is total when it passes directly 
through the shadow. An annular eclipse of the 
moon never occurs, because at the distance of the 
moon the earth’s shadow is always larger than the 
diameter of the sinaller orb. 

In most ‘eclipses of the sun the shadow of the 

moon comes to a point before it reaches the earth, 
and as the apparent angular diameter of the moon is 
less than that of the sun, there can be no total 
aclipse; but if the observer is in a line with the 
center of the shadow, the sun shows itself on all 
sides of the moon. 
-_ In about half the lunar eclipses, the moon passes 
80 far above or below the center of the shadow that 
a part of her body is inside of it and part outside at 
the time of the greatest obscurity; this, of course, is 
but a partial eclipse of the moon. The magnitude 
of the eclipses, ‘whether of the sun or moon, was by. 
the ancient astronomers measured by digits. The 
diameter of either orb was divided into twelve equal 
parts, and these were called digits; the magnitude 
of the eclipse was stated to be equal to a certain 
portion of the twelve digits obscured by the shadow 
of the earth or moon, as the case might be. When 
four digits were said to be eclipsed, they meant that 
one-third of the surface of the orb was eclipsed, and 
not one-third of the diameter. - i 


The duration of an eclipse varies, according to the the river basin of his own district, but in Prof. Huxley’s 
position of the bodies. . Eclipses of the moon last. volume, addressed to Londoners, it is the movement of the 


much longer than eclipses of the suh. 


Total obscu-, Thames water at London bridge which forms the starting 


rations of the solar body last but five or six minutes, i Point of studies gradually expanded into one and twenty 


while of the lunar orb it sometimes continues two , Chapters. 


hours, and a partial eclipse nearly four hours. Total 
eclipses of the sun afford valued opportunities for 


studying the operations taking place in the vicinity | 


of that luminary. 

There exists a relation between the motions of the 
sun and moon which greatly aided the ancient 
astronomers in the prediction of eclipses. It. has 
already been stated that the moon makes one revolu- 
tion round the earth in twenty-seven days and eight 
hours. Since the node of the orbit is constantly 
moving back to meet the moon, she will return to 
her node in a little less than this period, namely, as 
shown by modern observations, in a mean interval of 
27.21222 days. The sun, after passing any node of 
the orbit, will reach the same node again in 346.6201 
days. The relation between these numbers is this: 
242 returns of the moon toa node take very nearly 
the same time as 19 returns of the sun; consequent- 
ly, if at any given time the sun and moon should 
start out together from a node, they would at the end 
of 3,685 days, or eighteen years and eleven days, be 
again found together, very near the same node. 
During the interval there would have been 223 new 
and full moons, but none so near the node as this,’ - 

The period just named was called the Saros, and 
may be applied in this way: Let us note the exact 
time of the middle of any eclipse, either of the sun 
or moon; then let us count 6,585 days, 7 hours, and 
42 minutes, and another eclipse will be found of 
almost precisely the same character. Reduced to 
years, the term will be eighteen years and ten or 
eleven days, according to whether the 29th of Feb- 
ruary has intervened four or five times within the 
period. This being true of all eclipses, if atl are 
recorded which take place within a period of eight- 
een years, it will be found that after ten or eleven 
days the series will begin over again, with the excep- 
tion that the point on the earth’s surface where the 
greatest obscuration takes place will not occur at the 
same hour in the twenty-four. This will prevent 
the eclipses being of precisely: the same magnitude, 
and may nearly cause its entire failure. Every suc- 
cessive recurrence of the eclipse at the end of the 
period being 28 minutes further back relatively to 
the node, the conjunction must in process of time be 
so far back from the. node as not to produce an 
eclipse at all. During nearly every period it will be 
found that some eclipse fails and that some new one 
enters in. A new eclipse of the moon thus entering 
will be very small indeed. At every return of the 
same it will be larger, until about its thirtieth recur- 
rence, when it will be total. It will be total for about 
twenty-two or twenty-three recurrences, when it will 
become partial nce more, but on the opposite side 
of the moon from that on which it was first seen. 
There will then be thirteen partial eclipses, each 
smaller than the last, until they fail entirely. ‘The 
whole interval of time over which the recurrence of 
a lunar eclipse thus extends will be about forty-eight 
periods, or 865 1-2 years. The solar eclipses occur- 
ring further from the node, will last yet longer, 
namely, from 65 to 70 periods, or over 1,200 years, 

It must be understood that the numbers here given 
are not strictly accurate for all cases, because the 
motions both of the sun and moon are subject to 
certain small irregularities which may alter the time 
of eclipses by an hour or more. The mean values 
only are given, which are near cnough the truth for 
all practical purposes. i 

i [vo BE CONTINUED, | 
— et 

RECENT SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. —Let the reader not be 
daunted by the title, '‘ Physiography ” which Prof. Hux'ey 
has given to a reprint of educational lectures on the 
elements of physical science. The name is not employed 
in its restricted sense of a department of mineralogy, but is 
substituted. for the usual term—physical geograpby— 
because the author wishes to draw a clear line of demaica- 
tion beth as to matter and method between his treatise and 
the current handbooks on the subject. Prof. Husxley’s 
“ Physiography,” indeed, has very little in common with 
those dull descriptions of the earth which begin with telling 
a child that it isan oblate spheriod moving round the sun 
in an elliptical orbit, and end without giving him the 
slightest hint as to the meaning of the phenomena of the 
brook which runs through his village. His readers are not 
troubled with much about latitudes and longitudes, the 
heights of mountains, depths of seas, or the geographical 
distribution of kangaroos, But his book gives them in 
broad, accurate outlines, a view of the place in nature of 4 
particular district of England, the basin of the Thames, and 
leaves upon their minds the impression that the muddy 
waters of dhe well-known river, the hills between which it 
flows and the breezes which blow over it, are. not isolated 
phenomena to be taken as understood because they are 
familiar. On the contrary, the conviction dawns upon the 
learner step by step, that to compass even an elementary 
conception of what goes on in his native village he must 
know -something about the universé; that the pebble he 
kicks aside to-day would not be what it is and where it is 
unless a particular chapter of the earth’s history, finished 
untold ages ago, had been exacily whatit was, Of course, any 
intelligent teacher will bave no difficulty in making use of 


What is the source of the Thames? is his first 
question, and simple as the inquiry looks, it isnot answered 
even in outline until the last chapter has been reached, and 
something said of that vast body, more than ninety millions 
of miles away, around which the earthis circling. And 
thus the spectacle of the ebb and flow of the tide under 
London bridge becomes in the end a symbol of the working | 
of forces which extend from planet to planet, and from star 
to star, throughout the universe. It should be added that 
in this carefully graduated and felicitous exposition a vast 
amount of knowledge respecting natural phenomena and 
their interdeperdence, and even some practical experience 
of scientific method is conveyed with all the precision of 
statement which distinguishes science from common 
information—and this is done without overstepping the 
comprehension of learners who possess no further share of 
preliminary training than that which fallsto the lot of boys 
and girls in a primary school, Ina word, with the help of 
this treatise, whose modest aim is carried out with notable 
self-repression and consistency, the knowledge of the child 
may be made to growin the same manner gs that of the 
human race has spontaneously expauded.—WN. F. Sun. 


Answers to Inguivers. 


they are more or less dangerous, as poison 
used. Borax is harmless. 


Dr. M.—1. I wish to knowif there are any papers 
in the United States devoted to the discussion of 
historical subjects. -4is.—There are none devoted 
wholly to that subject, though many papers publish 
articles relating to historical investigations. 2. Will 
you answer questions on religious subjects through 
your paper? Ans.—Yes; or upon any other subject. 
That is what this column is for. 

N. L. E.—Is there a history of Mexico going 
further back than the time when Cortez and his men 
murdered Montezuma? Ans.—Prescott’s “ History 
of the conquest of Mexico” goes back as far as any 
history we have of that country, but he gives little 
more of its history previous to the time of Cortez 
than could be gathered from the traditions of the 
natives. 

ANDREAS Sterpproox.—Please give me the ad- 
dress of some German newspaper.  .2s.—The 
Preidenker, a German Liberal newspaper, is pub- 
lished at 56 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. In this 
city, the Allyemeine Zeitung, New- Yorker Journal, 
Staats Zeitung, and twenty-seven other German 
periodicals are published; and there are 305 alto- 
gether in the United States. 

P, T.—How are the leaves of ferns, ete., skeleton- 
ized? Ans.—These skeletons are usually prepared 
by soaking the leaves in blood-warm water until the 
thin membranous parts have become sufficiently soft- 
ened by putrefaction to be easily washed out. Dip 
the remaining portion in.a diluted aqueous solution of 
sodium sulphite, and dry slowly on a piece of blot- 
ting paper in the air. 

J. W.S.—In Mr. Frothingham’s sermon on the 
“Sectarian Spirit ” he speaks of Paul’s and Peter’s 
contention. Where can an account of it be found 
in the Bible’? -Aas,—Paul says, in his Epistle to the 
Galatians (ii, 11) “But when Peter was come to 
Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was 
to be blamed.” Mr. Frothingham, who probably 
quoted from memory, gives the passage slightly dif- 
ferent. 

Spring Hiru.—Will you please inform me how to 
clean files by a chemical process? Ans.—If you wish 
to merely clean files, remove the dirt and grease by 
washing them in warm potash water, then wash them 
in warm water and dry with ‘artificial heat. If you . 
wish to re-sharpen them, place 1 pt. warm water in a 
wooden vessel, and put in your files after cleaning them 
as above; add 3 ozs. blue vitriol, finely pulverized; 
2 ozs. borax, well mized, taking care to turn the files 
over, so that each one may come in contact with the 
mixture. Now add 7 ozs. sulphuric acid and 1-4 oz. 
cider vinegar to the above mixture. Remove the 
files after a short time, dry, sponge them with olive 
oil, wrap them in porous paper, and put aside for 
use. Coarse files require to be immersed longer than 
fine. 

J.—1. Has any treatise on cremation been issued? 
Ans.—Yes; several.. Some of them as far back as 
1658. The latest and best work on the subject is 
Eassie’s “ Cremation of the Dead,” London, 1875, a 
valuable book in which nearly every source of infor- 
mation on the subject is indicated. 2. What is the 
difference between an Atheist and an anti-Theist ? 
Ans.—There is no real difference in the meanings of 
thetwo words. Webster defines an Atheist as one who 
disbelieves in the existence of a God, and an anti- 
Theist as one who is opposed to the belief ofa God. 38. 
Is it a fact that new-school physicians are in general 
more progressive: theologically than their old-school 
brethren? Ans.—Yes. Orthodoxy in religion and 
orthodoxy in medicine are generally dropped to-_ 
gether. 4. Whatis “Physio-medicalism”? tvs,— 
There is no such word in the dictionary. Those who 
coin new words give them any meaning they please. 


must be 


The Radical Pulpit. 


` he Language of the Old Testament. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURE BY 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

` The Old Testament is the Hebrew Bible, and 

. though we speak of the Old and New Testaments as 


` one Bible, they are really two. The Old is the Bible 
of the Jews, the New, the Bible of the Christians. 


Che Truth 
a derrapusn co the salisitorid charactors.. 


>i of the Jews with the Persians. 
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ether, March 30, 1878. 


. Others 
suppose it was gradually developed from a mixture 
The earliest writing 
in the Hebrew tongue must have: been at a time 
when the people were in a condition to write. For 
a long period—till they were domesticated, had 
their boundaries established, etc.—there could have 
been no writing done. The period of the Judges was 
one of violence and confusion; of perpetual conflict 
with the native inhabitants of the land. There was 


They are connected together historically, to be sure, 
in such a way that the New Testament can only be 
explained from its connection with the Old, but really 
they stand for different systems of thought, of specu- 
lation, and of ethies. j u, 

The New Testament was written” in- Greek, the 
Old Testament was written in Hebrew. Before say- 
ing anything about the Hebrew language, and the 
different phases it went through, let me say some- 
thing in regard to the new method of deciding upon 
the dates of scriptures by the discoveries of pbi- 
lology. The science of philology is comparatively 
recent. It is a study of languages simply as lan- 
guages, without any regard to literature. The phi- 
lologist classifies language according to families, and 
traces their connections till he has discovered their 
sources. There are the Indo-European and the 
Semitic languages, which constitute families by 
themselves. The last idea of the philologist is this: 
that languages are not so many distinct and isolated 
manifestations, but all run together, and develop one 
out of another. Thus the Greek language had its 
evolution from its connection and roots in languages 
which had preceded it. In order to master Greek 
you must also study Sanscrit; yon must learn the 
parent of the Greek. So with Latin and French. 
The French belongs to the family of Latin languages. 
Languages grow out of each other as branches from 
limbs of trees. Every language has words com- 
mon to those which have gone before. The pecul- 
iarities will depend upon new words invented and. 
old ones changed. . The expert philologist, simply by 
study of language, can’ say this class of words 
belongs to such a generation, that form belongs to 
an older or a later. A particular character of words 
can be assigned to. a particular period. There are 
few words in the Book of Genesis that were in use 
until seven hundred years before Christ. The 
philologist says at once, a book containing such words 
could not have been written by Moses, for he could 
not have employed words which only came into use 
five or six hundred years after’ he died. 

The philological method, therefore, decides upon 
the antiquity of literature according to the language 
in which it is written. No matter to whom it has 
been ascribed by tradition, here is a test by which a 
book is assigned to a certain time. The force of this 

-argument can only be appreciated by one who has 
taken some pains to examine the work of experts in 
philology, and to see bow they have traced the di- 
viding lines between the literature of one period and 
that of another. At the present time it is only 
possible to fix the date of any books within one hun- 
dred years. . The science may, in fifty years more, 
be carried to such perfection-that the dates of par- 
ticular books can be fixed within ten or twenty 
years. ` > 
The books of the Old Testament, with the excep- 
tion of the apocryphal ones, were written in Hebrew. 
.We are too apt to speak of: Hebrew as though it 
were distinct from other languages, entire and fin- 
ished in itself. In fact, it went through several dis- 
tinct and important phases, covering centuries of 
time. There was an ancient Hebrew, of which very 
few remnants are left, and the roots of which are 
lost in antiquity. There are those who do not be- 
lieve that it was ever in popular use. It lasted till 
about six hundred years before Christ. From that 
time until seven hundred years after Christ. the He- 
brew was no ‘longer a popular language. It was 
simply used for literary purposes. The popular 
language then was the Aramaic. Beyond seven 
hundred years after Christ the Aramaic ceased to be. 
popular, and the Arabic replaced it. “Hebrew held 
` the same relation to Aramaic that Sanscrit does to 
Greek. It was a sacred language. It was simple in 
construction, buf consisted almost entirely of roots. 
The knowledge of it was confined to scholars, and 
the comtion people knew nothing of it. The orig- 
inal Hebrew passed through three divisions; the 
Hebrew proper, the Aramaic, and the Arabic. The 
Hebrew pruper is not a separate, round, and com- 
plete language; it underwent reconstruction. It 
was one of the Semitic family of languages; and, 
among those who know most about it, it is thought 
probable that the Hebrews acquired the language of 
the Philistines and Phoenicians when they first 
passed through the land of Canaan. There was no 
sharp distinction between the language of the He- 
“brews and that of the people whose land they in- 
vaded. . The Hebrews gradually formed a dialect of 
their own. It was only when the lines became 
drawn bebween them and their neighbors, and they 
had their own institutions, that their language ob- 
tained harmonicus development. l 


‘points, vowels, or periods. 


‘deciphering a language like that. 


nothing like fixed institutions among the Jews until 
the time of Samuel, eleven centuries before Christ. 
Samuel was a. constructor and organizer. Then 
came the kings. David’s reign was superb, though, 
in the main, a state of war, The reign of Solomon 
marked the splendid epoch in Hebrew history. That 
was the first literary period—the first time, appar- 
ently, when the Hebrew language acquired some- 
thing like flexibility and richness. Tradition says, 
no one knows with how much truth, that Solomon 
was a great writer of books. It is likely that Solo- 
‘mon was a patron of literature. 

Previous to the time of Samuel there were but 
fragments of literature—popular songs, war and 
dance songs, and short poems that could be passed 
from one to another, remembered and recited, which 
without writing could be preserved and -hatided 
from one generation to another.. There are many 
things in the Old Testament which knowing men 
have picked out and decided to be genuine antique 
productions of the ancient spirit of the Hebrews— 
the morning and evening blessing pronounced in the 
wilderness before the camp, for instance. Renan 
detects words in the song of Miriam after the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea which were not in existence as 
early as that time; and yet some think this song 
genuine. ` 

There is now a series of books, nine volumes, 
called “ Records of the Past,” translated by living 
oriental scholars, from old inscriptions on Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments, some of them reaching 
back within a few hundred years of the time of 
Moses. In looking over. these fragments I have been 
struck by their exceeding brevity. The longest one 
only occupies three or four pages. The next thing 
that attracts attention is that, without exception, 
they are simply the. records of royal doings—the 
conquests of kings. ‘They were hieroglyphics by 
which royal persons recorded and perpetuated their 
own deeds, 

Moses, it is said, wrote the law on tablets of stone. 
How many tablets of stone would it require to write 
the whole of Genesis? The. probability is that if 
Moses brought anything down from the mountain, it 
was simply a few records ; but that he could have 
written even a chapter of the books ascribed to him 
is past all belief. Writing was in existence at the 
time of Moses, sacred and hieroglyphic writings, but 
not popular writing. There were no books written 
as early as that. 

The first age that pretended to Be literary at all 
was that of Samuel. The next was that of Solo- 
mon, who closed thé period of great kings. It was 
a very short period. After Solomon,the kingdom 
fell into divisions, and there was no more grandeur 
in Israel, until we come to the literary period par 
eminence. The first great writer of Hebrew was 
the prophet Joel, whose date was 860 before Christ. 
From that time to say 200 years before Christ, the 
literary period of origin, construction, composition, 
and arrangement went on. The great works, the 

reat historic and prophetic works, were written after 

oel’s time. That is demonstrated. There is no 
doubt whatever about that. 

- Now, put the period of Moses at 2,000. years before 
Christ, and you have all that interval of time be- 
tween 2,000 years and 860 when there was no litera- 
ture deserving of the name. 

In the original Hebrew language, there are no 
All the Hebrew that we 
know now has been constructed for us by a series of 
grammarians, philologists, and scholars, who have 
been working for several hundred years on the 
Hebrew language. They gave it its present form, 
designed its grammar, and made it intelligible. Let 
me give you an idea of the difficulty thése men must 
have had to make ont the meaning of Hebrew 
words. I open my Hebrew Bible, and there are 
vowels and vowel points, all complete. There is no 
difficulty in reading that. This Hebrew is the prod- 
uct of ages of the most laborious scholarship. The 
original was all but unintelligible. In speaking of 
the New Testament manuscripts, I described to yon 
how some of them were written on paper which had 
been covered up before with two or three layers of 
texts, a Greek play, a Latin poem, but the problem 
with the Old Testament Hebrew was worse than 
that.’ Here was a sacred language written from 
right to ieft without a vowel——merely the consonant, 
forms. Even the same word, according as it was 
pronounced, or as it was used in one or another 1 art 
of the country, had entirely different meanings. 
All the letters ran together withont any division of 
words, Conceive, if you can, of the diticulty of 
The Hebrew 


The present Hebrew alphabet is supposed to be of | Bible contains 5,642 words, and 500 roots of words, 


Persian origin, Trem Babylon. Some think it was 


|The same word, springing from the same root may 


mean to see, to. lock, to mistake, to foresee, to 
experience, to appear, to present one’s self, to show 
something, to demonstrate, The translator has to 
decide what the meaning ‘of the word is, in each 
particular case where it. occurs. Take another 
instance. The same word denotes a mirror, a form, 
an apparition, a resemblance. These translations all 
have a kindred meaning ; they all have something 
to do with presentation, but nothing more definite 
than that. eee gs 
Take another example. The.same word will stand 
for to assent, to rule, to raise, to lift up, to build, to 
nurture, to rescue (from danger), to bestow victory, 
to celebrate (a victory), to exalt the voice, to carry 
off, to offer sacrifice. Also all the corresponding 
nouns of these numerous verbs-are expressed by the 
same root. Imagine the confusion. According as a 


scholar is more or less sagacious, according as he is 
prejudiced, according as he pursues the scientiis or 
unscientific method, according as he is sectarian or 
not, will be his interpretation of a scripture. Now, 
you can understand what endless confusion arises in 
translating the Old Testament. Can you wonder 
that all translations are not alike ? 
In the course of time a single word will, by popu- 
lar use, undergo a number of changes, so that from 
the beginning of its significance to the end it will 
not be recognized as the same. A language without 
fixed standards must undergo continual change until 
it becomes something quite different from what it 
started. This process. goes on here in America. 
The language which our forefathers brought from’ 
England will hardly be understood now one hundred 
miles from New York city. -The English spoken -in 
Loudon cannot be understood in Yorkshire, and vice 
versa. The only check which keeps language from’ 
undergoing entire modification now is, the existence 
of men of letters who keep to the standard. ‘The 
original Hebrew, before the literary age, was tue- 
tuating. , ; 
Let me give you another instance of the difficulty 
of interpreting a language written as the ancient ' 
Hebrew was. Take the letters y, ¢, «, which corre- 
spond to similar ones in Hebrew. .This may bea 
noun, or a verb, or a participle. it may have nine 
meanings, Take the letters d, b, A, 7. The word 
formed by the corresponding letters in Hebrew may 
have five different meanings, one of which is a word 
and another a pestilence. How are you to detect the 
true meaning unless you are scholar enough to ran 
the significance along the line and trace the meaning 
of the whole. i - ' 
In the time of Moses, the Hebrew language was 
unformed, elementary. Moses could not have writ- 
ten Hebrew. If he wrote at all, the language must 
have been a mixture of Egyptian and the popular 
language bis people picked up in Canaan. l SS Fa 
In speaking of the language of the Old Testament, 
we must dismiss from our minds at the outset, sim- 
ply from the data furnished by philology, the idea 
that Moses had anything to do with writing the Old 
Testament. In fact, the idea that Moses had any- 
thing to do with the authorship of the Old Testa- 
ment is really modern, and was not entertained by 
the best scholars among the Jews at.the time of 
Christ. It came in later, when it became necessary 
to give all the sanction possible to the Old Testa- | 
ment writings. Of course what I have said about 
the language of the Old Testamént is a mere outline. 
I have only touched upon it, but so far as] have 
gone I have given you the results of the best scholar- 
ship at the present time—-the results of scholars who 
have made this matter their life study. 
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Ir I were to choose the people with whom 1 would spend 
my bours of conversation, they would be certainly such as 
labored no further than to make themselves readily and 
clearly apprehended, and would have patience and curiosity 
to understand me. To have good sense, and ability to ex- 
press it, are the most essentiu] and necessary qualities in 
companions, When thoughts rise in us fit to utter among 
familiar friends, there needs but little care in clothiog 
them. — Anon, 


tp 


SENSATIONS DURING Haneine.—A question bas arisen 
which very few living persons are in a position to answer, 
viz., what are the sensations experienced during hanging ? 
Some of the few who have been able to give any account of 
their consciousness at so critical a moment say that, after 
one instant of pain, the chief sensation is that of a mass of 
brilliant colors filling the eyeballs. The Quarterly Review 
(Ixxxv.) treating on this matter says: ' An acquaintance of 
Lord Bacon who meant to hang bimself partially, lost his 
footing, and was cut down at the last extremity, haying 
nearly paid for his curiosity with his life. Hedeclared that 
he felt no pain, and his only sensations were of fire before 
his eyes, which changed first to black and then to sky-blue. 
These colors are even a source “of “pleasure. : A Capt, Mon- 
tagnac, who was executed in France during the religious 
wars, but was rescued from the gibbet at the intercession 
of Marshal Turenne, complained that, having lost all pain 
in an instant, he had been-taken from a light of which the 
charm defied description.. Another criminal, who escaped 
through the breaking of the halter, said thit after a second 
or two of suffering, alight appeared, and across ita moat 
beautiful avenite of trees” All agree that the unersiuess ja 
quite momentary, thal a pleasiratie feeling fromediately 
succeeds, thal. colors of various hues start up before the 
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eyes, ånd that there having been gazed at fora limited 
space, -the reet is oblivieh. “The wind, averted from the 
reality of the situation, is evgared iw scenes the: mast 

' remote from that which fille the eye of the spectator.— AU 
tha. Year Round. = i 


< Communications. 


Paine was. Junius. 


`The first letter of Junius is dated. January 21, 
1769;-the last, Janurry 21; 1772. The first copy of 
the. book identifying Paine as Junius was exhibited 
at a meeting for free discussion in Washington on’ 
Sunday, January 21, 1872, and the first public an- 
nouncement of the discovery was then made.. The 
book opens with these words: “One hundred years 
ago to-day Junius wrote * * * his last letter * * * 
WV ashingion, D. ©., January 21, 1872,”, Of these 
five coincidences it might be presumptive to say they 
are providential, but it is certain. they were not all 
premeditated; for the. public announcement was 
made at one of a series of regular, weekly meetings, 
and the thought of the coincidence of date did not 
occur to any.one more than a week before. . Not 
more than three persons present had ever before 
heard an intimation. that Paine was Junius, nor was 
he who made the announcement aware of the claim 
more than three weeks before, 

Of the forty or more writers,;on whose. behalf the 
authorship of these letters has been claimed, one after 
another has been set aside until the ablest critics 
have given up in despair the attempt at discovery. 
The identity of Sir Philip Francis alone has retained 


any degree of stability, but mainly upon the endorse- |. 


ment of Macauley, who though a scholar, was no 
critic, and whose logic on this question has been 
justly characterized by the. Hon. Alexander H; 
Stephens, in a recent article in the International 
Review, as a non sequitur. 
The claim of the identity of Paine with Junius is, 
now six years old, and if there is a single fact incom- 
patible therewith, it is time it were produced. “When 
found, thé claim will be given up. The critics have 
almost with one accord ignored the question; either 
because they were unacquainted with the writing of 
both or because a decent discussion of the merits of 
Paine was tabooed. A few feeble objections have 


been raised by persons uninformed on the subject. l: 


. Most of these have been anticipated and: completely 
answered in “Junius? Unmasked.” The first and 
most plausible one that strikes the superficial reader 
of Paine’s works is his statement, in “ Common Sense,” 
that he “never published a syllable in England.” 
Yet he wrote in 1774 a Plea for Excisemen, and got 
it published in a pamphlet. Indeed, he had more to 
do with its publication than Junius had with his let- 
ters; but in both cases the publication was made by 
another. ; 

The Rev. J. W. Chadwick in a recent lecture on 
Paine sought to refute his identification as Junius 
by saying that “he practiced no concealments and 
his variety was enormous ;” that Paine “wielded a 
battle-axe at noontide; Junius, a rapier in the 
. dark ;” that “if Paine had written, the Junius let- 

ters he would have proclaimed it on the honsetops.;” 
that “in 1774 Paine published his first pamphlet—a 
plea for the increase of the salaries of the, excise- 
men,” in which “there is hardly a stroke to suggest 
the author of ‘Common Sense ; and to suppose that 
the author had already written the tremendous 
invectives and malignant sarcasms of Junius is to 
invert the order of intellectual development.” 

- Unfortunately for the last. part of this argument 
the fact is overlooked that the same pen which in 
1774 prodaced the Plea jor Haxcisemen only a few 
months later in the Pennsylvania Magazine mani- 
fested the elegance and brilliancy of Junius, and with- 
in two years produced a work equal to that of Junius. 
‘Now, is jt not “inverting the order of intellectual 
development ” to suppose that the author of “Com- 
mon Sense” had never attempted ‘anything before 
in England, in the way of composition, but the plain 
nupretending petition of the excisèmen ? That was 
ood enough in its way, but Junius had promised if 
ihe lived to come again, and many were still hunting 
for “the mighty boar'of*the forest” who in his safe 
wetreat was biding his time, and was too cunuing to 
‘betray himself in a humble petition to Parliament. 
‘So in that memorial he studied plainness, and send- 
ing a copy of the pamphlet to Dr. Goldsmith, he 
writes, “It is my first and only attempt.” Yes, 

indeed, the first and only one of that kind, as 

Thomas Paine. The subterfuge was an innocent 

one, like that of Junius defending himself under the 
nawe of Philo-Junius, and neither Goldsmith nor 
the British people ever could suspect the writer of 
that pamphlet to be Junius. . Bie Me ees 
If vanity was a characteristic of Paine, so it was 
of Junius. The two claracters coincide in every 
known particular. “If J ama vain man,” says 
Junius, “my, gratification lies in a narrow _cirele.. : ; 
am. the sole aea ‘of my own secret, and it 
shall perish with me.” Paine was the most secretive 
of men, and he was probabl 
capable both of writing as Janine did and keeping 
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‘his wife, saying it was nobody’s business. 


I 


the ‘only living man. 


it to himself, He never told why he separated from 
i y He sur- 
prised even his bosom friend Franklin wlien be pro- 
duced “Common Sense,” aiid not till several editions 
were out did his name appear as its author. He 
projected a plan of returning to England in disguise, 
and getting out a pamphlet in secret to arouse the 
people to revolution (a second advent of Junius 
pursuant to’ promise). -He wrote an address and 
declaration for a-club in England, ‘and only revealed 
himself as. the writer when-Ho:ne Tooke, the sup-. 
posed author,.had stated that Paine wrote it, and 
even then he avowed it only to save Tooke from the 
embarassment of being jocularly accused of praising 
his-own- work. > > ee bee 

It is conceded that Philip Francis, as a writer,’ 
never rose to the level.of Junius. None but a rash 
critic will assign Paine to a lower level. And as to 
courage and vanity which Mr. Chadwick pleads in 
bar of the claim of Paine,.the learned Dr. Parr inter- 
posed the same plea against Francis: “ No, sir,” 
said he; .“ Francis did, not write those letters; he is 
too brave to fear disclosure, and too vain to keep it 
to himself.” l . 

It has been objected that.“ Paine’s associations 
could uot have afforded facilities for obtaining the 
material for these letters,” I aver that the material 
amounted to much less than has generally been be- 
lieved. I beg pardon for publishing this extractfrom 
a private letter of Mr. James Parton to me five years 
ago: 

EaI cannot. believe that Paine was the author o 
the Junius letters; those shallow and false. produc- 
tions were far beneath him. I cannot. think so 
meanly of Paine. Junius was nothing and knew 
nothing.” — >? ; T 

After several months I answered the letter, ex- 
pressing my surprise at his low estimate of Junius. 
In reply he informed me that in gathering material 
for a life of Franklin he became familiar with the 
lives of the men whom Junius descanted upon, and 
“ discovered that he Anew them not—that he was not 
in the circle ofthe well-informed.” Exactly so; and 
that only fortifies the claim of Paine. That he was 
outside of the circle of the well-informed is abun- 
dantly evident from his private letters to his publisher 
and by his correspondence with John Wilkes, to 
whom he applied for information. > In some cases he 
was compelled to hazard an assertion for a fact, and 
it is not surprising that he was often in error. 

But it is not upon such a basis that the reputation 
of Junius rests. A hater of law and lawyers, he was 
able upon a legal question to confound Blackstone 
and Mansfield; a foe to tyranny, he almost’ over- 
threw the British mjnistry; a despiser of pedantry, 
he stands now, after one hundred years, the model of 
rhetoric, unsurpassed in eloquence by the greatest 
masters of ancient or modern times. W. H. B. 

- [CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] ar 
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“ According to My Gospel.” 
ROM. 11, 16; 2 TIM. 1T. 8. 


Yes, Paul had a gospel; and it was not tke same as that 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, or Jobn. If it bad 
been the same, it would not have been proper to call it his 
gospel, but the gospel. The four gospels above mentioned 
are supposed to have been written by eye-witnesses of the 
scenes which they describe, or they were compiled in ac- 
cordance with statements made by eye-witnesses ; but Paul 
did not receive his gospel from man, nor was he taught it 
but by revelation of Jesus Christ after he had ascended 
to.heaven (Gal. i, 11, 12). - Paul, if we are to believe him, 
and he swears to it (Gal. i, 26), did not get his gospel from 
the other apostles, or from those that were ey¢-witnesses, 
as Luke did ; but he got it ‘direct from beac quarters. Jesus 
Christ probably found out after be ascended to heaven 
that the four writers above mentioned had made a poor job 
of writing up the gospels, and he lunged to get some one 
at it that had had more experience ivith the pen than either 
of those fellows. Hence, he waylaid Paul, who was some- 
what of a scholar, and scared him into the faith, and told 
him the real facts of the case. Paul went about for four- 
teen years and preached it as it was told to him from 
heaven—and, of course, damned everybody that did not 
believe him, and cursed everybody that preached any 
‘other version of it—before he ever compared noies with 
the other apostles to see whether he had it anywhere near 
like theirs or not (Gul, ii, 1, 2). But, after fourteen years, 
‘Paul was getting on in years, and he probably began to be 
uneasy about his own safety, and to fear lest by any 
means he ‘should or had run inv vaiv.”- So, it seems 
about this time Jesus advised him to go up to Jerusalem 
and compare notes: with those. fellows up there that had 
been preachiug the gospel which didn’t come by revelation, 
as his had come, for fear he-had not got it quite right. - 

- Paul had preserlbed this apiritual medicine freely to 
every person for fourteen years without expressing a doubt 
of its correctness or safety; but, like a great many other 
doctors, he had a great deel more faith in giving it to 


| others than in taking it himself. He touches it mildly in 


his letter tc his.floek; but he evidently feared that the 


medicine was not exactly the thing for his case. He 


theréfore had a private talk with some of the aristocrats or 
grand. moguls of the churoh at Jerusalem, and explained 
to them how be understood the matter. He doéa not tel] 
us how much these fellows differed from him; nor how 
broad a grin lit up Peter’s countenance when he heard the 
new-version of the old story ; but he fails to conceal the 
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fect-that -hiastory was entirely different from theirs. He 
hints at various differences in the third and fourth verses ; 
speaks of circumcision and of loose church discipline. 
But we may fairly conjecture:that he-did not want the laity 
at Galatia to understand the real poinis of difference any 
more than the laity at Jerusalem. ` He acknowledges that 
he concealed them from the latter; and we may reasonably 
conclude he did nut divulge them to the former, He, 
however, tells them (verse 5) that he did not “give place” 
to these fellows “by subjection; no, nat for an hour ; that 
the truth of the gospel [¢.¢, his version of it] might con- 
tinue with them.” He did not want to go around and con- 
fess that he had been preaching lies for fourteen years ; 
therefore he stuck to it that bis way of it was right. In 
verses 6, 7, and 8, he makes it appear that it was a drawn 
game between him and Peter, and that they agreed to 
divide the spoils and the honors between them. Peter was 
to have the circumcision and Paul the uncircumcision, and, 
ag things have turned out, Pau! gets, we think, much the 
best of the bargain. Peter, James, and John agreed to this ` 
arrangement, probably because they thought any. kind of 
gospel was good enough to send to the heathen. So, they 
laid their hands on Paul on condition that he should not 
preach his heresies in any place near there, but go to the 
heathen, and they added another important proviso in the 
tenth verse, “Only they would that we should remember 
the poor; the sume which I; also, was forward to do.” 
Hence, we find Paul always collecting money from his 
Gentile churches to take up to the poor (most likely Peter, 
James, and John belonged to that class) at Jerusalem. 

Paul generally tries to make it appear that he differed 
from the other fellows mostly about circumcision. But we 
must never forget that, according to his own confession 
(Gal. ii, 2), he kept these things secret from the laity. He 
did not tell the laity at Jerusalem what kind of a gospel 
he preached to the Gentiles; and neither does he tell the | 
laity in Galatia what kind of gospel the other fellows were 
preaching at Jerusalem. But, thanks to the printing-press 
aud the more general diffusion of knowledge, the laity now 
know more of those things than they tben did. The real 
points of difference between Paul’s gospel and Peter's can 
now be studied with ease. Paul rejects the miraculous 
conception aud ignores the very existence of the Virgin 
Mary, who plays such an important role in Matihew’s gos- 
pel. He makes Jesus a man unti) afier his crucifixion and 
death ; and makes him the Son of Ged only from the time 
of, and through his resurrection from the'dead (Rom. i. 
3 and 4; also 2 Tim. 2,8). This is giving to Jesus an 
entirely different origin, and, therefore, Paul’s Jesus and 
Matthew's Je us are not the same person. Hence, all those 
who preach the Jesus of Matthew, preach a different gos- 
pel from Paul; and it is no wonder, therefore, that those 
fellows in Jerusalem were anxious to have Paul go to the 
heathen ; and that they only consented to have him preach 
there on condilion that he would remember.the poor. But 
another important difference between Paul’s gospel and the 
gospel of the church at Jerusalem was that Paul rejected 
the witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus given by them, 
and manufactured different and very much stronger testi- 
mony. than they had. - . 

"We are not told by any of them thal any one witnessed 
the restrrection, but that certain individuals saw him 
(Jesus) after he was raised. 

Maithew’s witnesses are : 

1. Mary Magdalene ; 

2. The other Mary. He supposes we knew all about 
her and thérefore does not give her a formal introduction 
fo us ; Ad + li 

8. The eleven; but he tells us that some doubted, and 
consequently the jury did not agree. Just how many 
doubted he saith not. i 

Mark's witnesses : $ . ag 

1. Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had cast seven 
devils ! - > 

2. Two of them ; but he saith not who the them are ; 

3. The eleven; but Jesus could not get them to believe. 

Luke’s witnesses : bet 

1. Cephas and Cleopas. Who the lattey.was, and what 
kind of reputation for truth and veracity he bore, we know 
not. CepLas could nut always be believed on oath. Per- 
haps the other man’s plain, simple word was more reliable ; 

8. The eleven ; but “they yet believed not ” How wit- 
nesses that could not believe theinselves should expect to 
succeed in convincing others is a mystery. 

John’s witnesses : S 

t. Mary Magdalene ; . 

9. The disciples, minus Thomas ; 

3. The disciples, plus Thomas ; `. . 

4, The disciples, viz: Simon Peter, Thomas, called 
Dydimus, Nathaniel, two 8ops of Zebedee, and two othêr:— 
names not given. 

Witnesses given in Acts: 

Paul’s witnesses : : 

1. Cephas ; : 

2, The twelve ; notwithstandivg one of them Lad had a 
serious full, which falled to fracture any bones, but caused 
a prolapsus of his bowels and speedy death ; and his suc- 
cessor had not yet been appointed ; i 

8. Ahove five hundred brethren; vo sisters; not even 
Mary Magdalene out of whom he cast seven devils ; 

4. James; but what James we are not informed by this 
deponent ; À > ‘ d 

5, All the apostles ; 

‘6. Last of all, Paul. i : 
Thus it is evident that Paul’s gospel differed from 
Peter’s on more important pointe than that of circumcision. 
This is what he “calle my gospei” and be sums it up briefy 
in 2 Tim. ji, 8: ‘*Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed 
of David (not a balf-breed between Mary and the Holy 
Ghost) was raised from the dead according to my gospel.’ 
The testimony on behalf of the resurrection according to 
Paul is wueb stronger. He has many more witnesses sad 
they are men—not women ; and he Bays not that any of the 
five hundred even doubted, ; J, G. iM, 

Men-phis, Tenn. 
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Interrogatories to Jehovah.—No. 40. 

Great Jehovah, is there not a marked discrepancy in the 
statements in the New Testament as to the number that 
Jesus appeared to after his resurrection, and the number of 
occasions on which he appeared? Does not Matthew state 
that it was on two occasions—to the woman, ‘and to the 
eleven in Galilee? Does not Mark state it was on three—to 
Mary Magdalene, to two Qisciples, and to the disciples at 
meat? Does not Lukesay it was three times—to Cleopas and 
his companion, to Peter and to the eleven, and others? 
Does not Johu state it as four—to Mary Madalene, to the 
disciples without Thomas, to the disciples with Thomas, 
and several on the Tiberias Lake? Does not Paul make the 
appearances amount to six—to Peter, to the twelve apostles, 


to more than five hundred, to James, to all the apostles, to 


Paul himself? Does any one of the inspired writers on this 
_ important subject agree with either of the others? 

Do not similar disagreements exist as to when and how 
Jésus made his ascension ? : 

Does not Matthew think so little of the event, if he knew 
anything about it, that he never even alluded to it? 

Does not Mark narrate the wonderful affair in these few 
words: ‘‘So then, after the Lord had spoken unto them, he 
was received up into heaven and sat st the right hand of 
God”? Is not that avery indefinite manner in which to 
describe one of the most remarkable events that ever took 
place in the world? 

Does not Luke narrate it in a still different manner, and 
say thy Son “led his disciples out as far as to Bethany, 
when he lifted up his hands and blessed them, whereupon 
he was carried up into heaven’? 

Does not John ignore the matter, and sey nothing what- 
ever about it, the same as though it never took place? Is 
it not equally as singular as in-Matthew’s case that he said 
nothing about the event? Had it even taken place, would 

not Matthew and John both have described it? 

Does not the writer of Acts, in attempting to narrate the 
particulars of the occurrence, stating that Jesus was address- 
ing hia disciples upon the subject of not departing from 
Jerusalem, about the baptism of John and of the Holy 
Ghost, and of the restoration of the kingdom to Israel}, then 
say, ‘‘Aud when he had spoken these things, while they 
beheld, he was taken up, and a cloud received him out of 
their sight”? 

Is it not, to say the least, most singular that such a re- 
markable event as that when the Son of God, who had been 
residiug upon the earth in human form for more than 
thirty years, took his departure for heaven, the inci- 
dent should be stated so differently by thy inspired writers, 
and that two of thy most important scribes should never 
allude to it at all? 

Is it not fair to conclude that, had auch an event ever 
occurred, and had Matthew and John known anything 
about it, they would, at least, have mentioned it? Is not 
the fact of their net alluding to the affair in the slightest 
degree sufficient grounds to cause people to think that no 
such occurrence ever took place? 

As it is admitied by able Bible critics that the last twelve 
verses of the last chapter of Mark are spurious, and what 
is there said about the ascension is thrown aside, does it 
not leave the story resting on very insufficient grounds— 
the statement of Luke, supposed also to be the writer of 
the Acts, and who does not claim that be was present and 
gaw the ascension? 

* Can it be strange that a regret should exist that if Jesus, 

while in the body, was absolutely taken up into the upper 

atmosphere, and thence to heaven, a more detailed, con- 
 sistevt, and satisfactory account of it was not given? 

It doubts exist in the minds of men as to the authenticity 
of Lhe narrative, can it by any means be strange? 

If Matthew and John were authorized by thee to write 
up the life and doings of thy Son, did they not fail greatiy 
in their Juty to thee, to themselves, and to the world by 
not paying the slightest attention to it? 

Is there nol a discrepancy also as to -the lime Jesus 
remained on the earth after his resurrection and before his 
ascension? According to one statement of Luke, was it 
not less than one day—‘‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise”—while in the same chapler he seys Jesus did 
not ascend till the third day after the crucifixion, while in 
Acts it says he was seen of his disciples for forty days? 
What are we to conclude of the reliability of a story that is 
thus told in three different ways by the same writer? Is 
not the only sensible course which can be pursued to dis- 
card it altogether ? 

Is there not also a slight discrepancy us to the time Jesus 
remained in the grave after his burial? Is not Jesus him- 


hand, is it not stated that he was one day and two nights in 
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which we are called upon to believe i is 3 the truth Ttrom 
heaven? Would it not have been far better to have pre- 
serven tbe semblance, at least, of accuracy and consist- 
ency? : 

Really, is not the ‘muddle connected with all these con- 
tradictory passages, as well as of many others not here 
alluded to, together with the efforta made by the clergy to 
explain them and harmonize them, quite enough to shake 
the confidence of every candid, inquiring mind? ` 

Is the element of heavenly truth of such a character that 
it can be perverted, inconsistent, contradictory, and un- 
reasonable, and still continue to be divine truth? Is not 
truth always the same, always harmonious, always: con- 
sistent? [TO BE CONTINUED] . 


The Great Religions of th the World.—Continued. 
CHRISTIANITY. 

I will not take the time to review his life and teachings. 
All are familiar with them. I will only glance at the 
results which have grown out of them, and the conduct 
of the Church which bears his name, but which he did 
nothing to establish. In looking over the liistory of the 
last fifteen hundred years, we find that the Church of the 
peaceful Jesus has shed more blood, taken more human 
life, caused wider devastations, spread more desolation 
over the fair face of the earth, than has any other system 
of religion in the world, or, in fact, all other systems put 
together. It has has been truthfully said that the devotees 
of Christianity have shed enough human blood to make 
& sea that would float all the ships and navies of the world. 
The number of widowsand orphans made by this system of 
religion are so great that could they be placed upon asingle 
page they would appal the stoutest heait. The numbers of 
human beings that were put to death in the name-of this 
beautiful religion are variously estimated at from 75,000,- 
000 to 150,000,000—probably twice the number that bave 
been slaughtered in all the other religious wars that have 
taken place for thousands of years. Yes, the religion which 
has been built upon the doctrines of Jesus has canscd the 
destruction of far more of precious human life than the 
believers in the teachings of all the other redeemers, 
reformers, sages, and teachers that have figured in the 
world. Even in the “Holy Inquisition,” an abominable 
institution that was devised to persuade people by the soft 
and sweet influences of racks, wheels, pincers, and scores of 
other infernal machines that broke the bones and sundered 
the joints, to yield their individual opinions and accept the 
dicta of priests and bishops. If they could not be persuaded 
by those gentle means, death was produced by fires, both 
hot and slow, and by every horrible means that the ingenuity 
of man could devise. In this Christian institution which 
for nearly five hundred years was the diabolical engine of 
the Church, Victor Hugo, the eminent French writer, esti- 
mated that five millions of unfortunate human beings were 
fiendishly tortured to death. The numbers who bave been 
compelled to yield up their lives atthe stake cannot be 
computed, but they are appalling indeed. 

I cannot dwell upon the damning record which the Chris- 
tian religion has made for itself, neither is it a pleasant 
picture to contemplate. If it has been an improvement in 
some respects upon the systems which have preceded it, it 
has cast more gloom, spread more unhappiness, over this 
lovely globe than a)l the other religious systems combined. 

I have already detained you too long, and must soon 
draw to a close. I have only briefly glanced at some of the 
principal religions of the world, many others must be passed 
in silence, and much that might be said of those alluded to ` 
must be omitted. In taking a view of the whole religious 
world for four thousand years past, we find an impressive 
lesson is to be learned. These different religions have 
attracted the earnest attention of a large share of the people 
who have lived upon the earth, and they have wielded a 
powerful influence over the lives, the destinies and the 
happiness of mankind, 

In nearly every system of religion which man in his 
ignorance has devised, the great centralidea has been that 
there were invisible gods dwelling in the sky, or somewhere 
else, that must be placated, appeased, and keptin a favorable . 
frame of mind by constant praises, adoration and prayer, — 
and to perform these services a vast retinue of priests have 
been necessary. In securing the happiness of man, and 
in developing his highest abilities and bringing out bis better 
qualities, these religions have been failures, Whenever 
present duties here have been neglected for services in the 
clouds, the time has been worse than thrown away. 

Those religions which have been devoted moat to the 
actual needs of man, to his wants and necessities, here, and 
now, which have made him perform his duties towards his 
family, his neighbors and his fellow-beings around him— 
regardless of gods, devils, and hells—have made him 
happier and have contributed most to his good. 

From this let us learn to make our religions conform to 
our daily wants. Let us live for the world we are in, and 
know something about it instead of flxing our gaze upon 4 
world that we know little or nothing of, and can know 
little of while we are here. One world ata time is an ex- 
cellent rule to go by. If we do our full duty here and now 
we shall accomplished all that we can do, and we will not 
have occasion to reproach ourselves for any shortcomings. 

The religions of the past have been too much devoted to the 
gods and not enough to man—too much above the clouds . 
and not enough on the earth. The. religion of the future 
will not be for gods but for men. The gods will be left to. 
take care of themselves, and if men are wise they will learn ~ 
to take care of themselves. ; 

They will devote their time and strength and abilities to | 
making themselves and their fellow-beings happy, and the 
gods and their priesta will surely huve to dispense with 
their services. 


self reported as saying, ‘For as Jonas was three days in 
the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth”? On the otber 


the sepulchre? Is there a rule in celestial mathematics by 
which one day and two ni ghts can be made three days and 
three nights ? 

As Jesus declared on several occasions that he would be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth, can it 
be justly claimed that remaining some thirty-six or forty 
hours in a sepulchre on the surface of the earth was carty- 
ing out his prediction ? Can the sepulchre by any possibil- 
ity be made to be the heart of the earth ? 

But if he did not remain in the sepulchre, but imme- 
diately took up his journey to the heart of the earth, or the 
center, after making a journey of four thousand miles and 
four thousand miles back again, through dense and highty 
heated matter, what portion of the day and two nights 
would he have on his hands to make up the three days and 
three nights which he was to pags in the heart of the earth? 

Is there not an absurdity about the entire story impos- 
sible to be reconciled with reason and consistency? Is it 
not quite difficult to comprehend the possibility of bis 
journeying four thousand miles and back again and 
remaining in the heart of the earth three days and: three 
nights, when he had only one day and two nights in which 
to accomplish it all ? 

What kind &f a biographer or historian is it who narrates 
the most trivial events, like noticing little children strolling 
into the corn-fields on the Sabbath, or riding on an ASS, 
Visiting a fig tree, and then to pass in utter silence the mo- 
mentous finale of an important life—the rising up bedily 
through the atmosphere into heaven? As we have seen 
that two of the biographers of thy Son say nothing of such 
an event having occurred, and as what is said by the third 
is admitted by the best judges to be spurious, as then the 
fourth is the only one who has anythingto say about it, and 
he does not claim to have been present and a witness of 
the remarkable occurrence, are we not justified in enter- 
taining the strongest doubts as to the reality of such an ìn- 
cident ever having taken place? 

Is it really a benificent arrangement to cast souls into’ 
eternal fire for not being able to. believe in such a mass of 
inconsistencies being devised or dictated by them? - 

Is there not a wantof harmony of statement which should 
be looked for in writers, who were jnspired by thee, in the 
account of the embalming ot the body of Jesus after his 
crucifixion? 

Does not John relate how Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus took possession of the body of Jesus, after the 
crucifixion, and embalmed him with about a hundred 
pounds in weight, of myrrh and-aloes? 

While Mark seems to know nothing of this embalming, 
does he not’ relate how Mary Magdalene and Mary the 
mother of James and Solome, purchased spices, and on 
the first day of the week visited the sepulchre where Jesus 
was laid for the purpose of doing what Joseph and Nico- 
demus had already performed? 

Does not Luke give a similar statement, while Matthew 
seems to have been entirely ignorant of both the embalming 
performed by Joseph and Nicodemus and the design to 
embalm on the part of the females mentioned by Mark? 

Is it not singular after Jesus had on several occasions 
told his disciples of his coming trial and execution, and 
that on the third day he would rise again; that after his 
death they seemed to have forgotten all about his promised 
resurrection in so much (hat, according to Mark, they ques- 
tioned among themselves, '‘ What this rising from the dead 
should mean ”? 

So far from the disciples looking for the resurrection of 
Jesus according to the promise he had made them, were 
they not unwilling to believe the statement of the women 
when they brought the intelligence to them that he had 
risen? Did their doubt and unbelief indicate that he had 
told them about his rising from the dead, and that they 
helieved his words? ; 

Does not Paul say, in giving his testimony as to the res- 
urrection, ‘He was seen by Cephas, then by the twelve, 
and after that he was seen by five hundred brethren at 
once”? Do either of the other narrators mention anything 
about five hundred of the brethren at once? Were there 
at that time so many as five hundred of the brethren? 

How could Jesus have been seen by the ‘ twelve” after 
his resurrection, when Judas had absented himself from 
their number, and had already killed himself? 

When Paul said that Christ died for our sins, ‘according 
to the Scriptures,” and that he rose.again on the third day, 
“ according to the Scriptures,” had he any authority i in the 
Scriptures for such a statement? 

As the New Testament was not compiied for hundreds 
of years after that time, and as the Old Testament was ail 
the Scriptures that were recognized, was there anything in 
the Scriptures that alluded in any way to the death and 
resurrection of Jesus? 

In the mention which is made of Paul’s vision, is not the 
same contradictory characteristic perceptible in the three 
statements which are given? According to the first ac- 
count, is it not stated thal when be saw a light from heaven 
and heard a voice, he fell to the earth, and the men who 
journeyed with him stood specchless, hearing a voice, but 
seeing no man; while, in another account, is it not stated 
that “all fell to the earth ’’? 

Does it not say, in one instance, that the men heard the 
voice, and in the next that they heard mot Lhe voice? 

Are not such disagreements most unfortunate in a record 


[vo BE CONTINUED. | 
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Prohibitionists Defeated in Connecticut. 

The Sun contains the following: 

“The temperance people of New Canaan and Norwalk, 
Conn., have been fighting the liquor dealers of those places 
in the ‘courts, and have suffered signal defeats. On Wed- 
nesday morning, in the Superior Court in Bridgeport, the 
case entitled The State agt. Charles Scott was tried. An- 
thony Comstock’s employees, Britton, and Rosenthal, bis 

. companion, testified to the buying of a bottle of whiskey 
from Scott, and.produced the whiskey in the court-room. 
Scott, in his own behalf, and two other witnesses, testified 
in flat contradiction of the testimony of Comstock’s ‘men, 
and the jury’s verdict was, *‘ Not guilty.’ Thereupon the 
State Attorney nolled the ten remaining Canaan cases. 

“In the case entitled The State agt. Isaac Lee, of Nor- 
walk, eight wituesses testified for the State, and ten in 
behalf of Lae, and Judge Culver charged against him, but 
the jury declared him not guilty. Thereupon the State 
Attorney struck the table with his clenched fist, and nolled 
the remaining fifteen cases from Norwalk. 

The cost of the liquor prosecutions in New Canaan and 
` Norwalk reached about $2,000, and not a dollar has been 
received in return. On, Thursday night many of the Nor- 
walk dealers kept open‘house to all visitors.” 

The Joseph Britton alluded to in the foregoing is Com. 
stock’s principal accomplice in entrapping unwary vic- 
tims and then testifying against them when brought before 
the courts. But within the last few weeks the credibility 
of his evidence has been badly shaken. He was arraigned 
before the Jefferson Market Police Court, where perjury 
was proved against him in reference to swearing in his 
vote at a former city election, in making oath. that. he had 
no bet pending on the election. Mr. Myers, an intelligent 
and respectable druggist on Tenth street, made. oath that 
Britton had made two bets with him on the election; but, 
as there was no second party to corroborate his testimony, 
Justice Duffy did not see fit to hold him, though many an 
unfortunate fellow has been sent to prison on less reliable 
testimony. fn another case—the trial of Mr. Blandin, who 
was decoyed by Britton, under the name of J. B. Andrews, 
dealer in the ‘‘rich, rare, and racy,” to bring the photo- 
graph of a nude figure from Boston and present it to said 
Britton, falias Anudrews—for this grave offense, Blandin, 
who is a respectable young man, and has maintained a 
good reputation, was taken off to prison, where he was 
incarcerated some three months before his trial, Upon 
the testimony of Britton and Comstock he was convicted 
and sentenced to another term of imprisonment of three 
months and a fine of one hundred dollars. On this trial 
Britton is charged with having again committed perjury. 
He swore he had not been arraigned for perjury, when he 
had been, and evidence had been given establishing his 
guilt under the charge. Itis by.such evidence that Comstock 
prosecutes his aggressive persecutions against unfortunate 
persous unable to make a vigorous defense. 
men always be allowed to hold the rod of terror over the 
heads of men far better than themselves? ‘ 
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‘The Champions of the Church, 


We are now turning out this forthcoming volume at the 
rate of twenty pages per-day. We can assure our readers 
that it will contaiu a great amount of valuable information 
never before incorporated ina single volume.. We can- 
not help thinking every reader of these pages ought to 


bespeak a copy. It will be really worth the price asked for | 


it; and if any one buying a copy, upon reading it, thinks 
he would prefer other works of our publication, we will ex- 
change with him if returned in good order. We would 
like one thousand additional orders for it. Those who 
order before the first of May, and advance the price of it, 
shall receive one of the first copies. published, and also 
now a premium of the “Priest in Absolution,” or the same 
amount in tracts or other pamphlets. . . 

Price of the * Champions,” cloth, $3.00; leather, red 
-edges, $4.00; morocco and gilt edges, $4,50; post-paid, by 


mail, 
rte 


A Strep in THE RINT DIRECTION. —The Society of Amer- 
ican Artists, who are holding their first annual exbibi- 
tion in the Kurtz Gallery, Twenty-third street near Broad- 
way, have opened their gallery on Sunday afternoons, free 
to the public. This is a generous move in the right diree- 
tion, and we hope workingmen and families will profit by 
the opportunity. Good paintings are a means of instruc- 
_ tion often superior to books, and this Society deserves the 
hearty thauks of all the Liberal people for their act. The 
charge for admission on week days is 25 cents. 


Our young Spiritualistic friend, Lessie N. Goodell, is row 
fairly welcomed into the lecture field. She has been 
lecturing in this State the past winter, to appreciative 
audiences. An interested listener informs us, that her last 
lecture was delivered in New Haven, Conn., before a large 
audience, who were unanimous in her praise as an inspira- 
tional speaker, of earnestness, vivacity, and power; of 
lady-like and pleasing deportment, who enunciates clearly 
and distinctly indisputabie truths, which appeal powerfully. 
to the higher moral sentiments. Her address is aN: 
Mass., 


mnbg- 

Pror. J. R. BUCHANAN is continuing his course of lec- 
tures on Anthropology and Psychology, òn Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings at Republican Hall on 38d atreet, near 
Broadway. ‘Fhose who attend are highly interested both 
with his philosophy ‘and hie experiments. ; 

Tux RESURRECTION or`Jesus.—We wond specially’ 
recommend to our readers Brother W. 5. Bell’s revised 
edition of. this little work, - It is a thorough and exhaustive 
examination into the whole subject, and shows up in Á clear 
light the absurdities and contradictions connected with the 
legend. Send twenty cents to W. 8, Bell; Hon Bedfor a, or 
to this office, ang get a copy. 


Will such. 


principles 
‘the field, of ‘invention, and introduces, a new alphabetic 
principle for stenography by abandoning shading and other: 
inconsistencies of other systems. 


Some. Liberal J ournals, 


The Winsted Press, Duluth Tribune, and Seymour Weekly y 
Times, all Liberal papers; deserve an’ earlier and better 
notice than we have time to give them,- though they are 
welcome weekly visitors. They are devoted to Freethought 
to some extent, and are ‘‘newsy” and valuable in other 
directions. 


` They. endeavor to express the- “ gourage of their opin- 


ions” i in a fair,and candid spirit which is calculated to 


settle the wavering doubts of those who are almost per- 
suaded to abandon the attempt to prove the inspiration or 
paternity of the Bible by the Bible. They thus fill a space 
in the feld of Liberal literature and discussion which will 
not only benefit those who take these local papers, but this 
feature or departure will eventually extend their circula- 
tion. Monroe of the Times, Mitchell of the Zribune, and 
Pinney ofthe Press, have already made. their mark with 
their trenchant pens. 

As the Savenska Amerikanaren, ; and Breidenker—both 
Liberal papers—come to us in languages (Swedish, and 
German) which we do not. understand, we are only able to 
condense, through our young and intelligent friend, Evald 
C. Hammar, of Knoxville, IL, a translation from the 
former paper, having some remarks in relation to us and 
our work : $ s 

"Not long ago we witnessed insane efforts in Sweden 
forthe suppression of the Freethought press, which par- 
tially succeeded ; but we did not think that we should so 
soon learn of asimilar persecution in this boasted land of 
freedom as that of our brave cotemporary, the editor of 
Tur Tror SEEKER in N. Y. city, which was enacted 


ostensibly under :the charge of indecency or to that effect,- 


meaning blasphemy, no doubt, which charge was not sus- 
tained. This TRUTH Seexrr attacks and explodes the 
ancient dogmas and superstitions, which, it says, are 
borrowed from. the pagan mythology and born of ignor- 
ance and. fear, whicli Christians reserve as a bugbear to 
frighten. people from hell rjght into heaven. It teaches, 
instead, that a temperate and moral life and love to 
humanity is its own reward, and that nature and science 
are our best teachers. So it attempts to show up the fraud 
which maintains in fashionable style, at the expense of the 
poorer classes, numerous churches, preachers, and untaxa- 
ble property, which are idle six days in the week and use- 
less on the seventh. It claims that the God or Jehovah 
preached about is cruel in threatening eternal torture, said 
to be reserved for his unregenerated children. It says 
that we have in this Christian country proportionately 
more stealing, murder, lying, and fraud than is perpetrated 
in heathen or Mohammedan lands, and that these crimes aie 
not by any means confined to those excluded from the 
churches through poverty, infidelity, or other reasons. 

“We will add, without endorsing or denouncing his} 
opinions, that the editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER is an 
enlightened, respectable, aud sincere man, and he writes 
his views in an orderly and fitting style, as the judge in 
his case admitted, while his persecutor is an uncultured 
person without judgment and unfit for the delicate posi- 
tion he has assumed to fill.” > ` 

We thank our friend for the above, and Mr. Hammar 
for the translation, 


PLAIN TALKS oN PRACTICAL REeLIGIon.—George Albert 
Lomas, editor of the Shaker Manifesto, has sent us a neat 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages, containing several well- 
written treatises in support of Shaker faith and life. It is 
printed very neatly, and is sold at the low price of five 
cents,. with one cent for postage. Every reader would do 
well to send for & copy. Address G. A. Lomas, Shakers, 
New York: : i 

THE KIROGRAFER AND STENOGRAFER is & new magazine, 
devoted to reform in orthography, chirography, stenog- 
raphy, and kindred arts and sciences. It advocates a new 
system of ‘script, type, and short-hand, which shall practi- 
cally have one common alphabet. It seeks to introduce the 
scientific standard as the only proper test for a system of 
writing or printing. This numbergggntains a new ‘‘ Math- 
ematical. Alphabet” for script, typé, and short-hand, a 
review of the Alphabetic: Basis: of the Leading Stenog- 
riphies of the World, and other articles and illustrations 
on phonetics Published by J. B. and E. G. Smith, Am- 
herst, Mass. Price, $1.00 per annum, 


> TuE KIROGRAFIC TEECHER is before us. it has passed 
to the second edition, and comes out enlarged tò 100 pages, 
with fine wood engravings. It is offered as a text-book for 
common schools and colleges. It is intended to be used in 
schouls as a system of script, founded:on a stenographic 
alphabet, for the purpose of teaching a phonetic orthogra- 
phy. The author claims that one or two years’ time can 
pe saved to children in acquiring a common elementary 
education by the adoption of a phonetic method of writing: 
in place of or in conjunction with the commun script. 
: This work is devoted to the literary style exclusively, 
and the author claims that it is the,first successful effort in 


the world. to develop 2 literary style. of writing which has 


an exclusive stenographic alphabet, devoid of coutractions, 
for its basis, The work is profusely illustrated with 


engravings. 


; This system of ‘writing is the ‘invention of John Brown 
Smith, who introduces innovations on the old alphabetic 
Pitman’ s and other systems. He strikes out in 


He writes æli with light 
strokes, rand joins his ciccles, hooks, loops, and other prin- 


ciples of contraction, jn the exact order of writing or reading 


-| them. Those. desiring further information about this new 


system can learn thêm” by an éxamination of his review of 
stenographic systems in the introduction to this book. It 
is published by J. B. and E- @. Smitb, Amherst, Mass, 
Price, $1.00. 


Views or Our Heaventy Home.—We some time ago. 
received from the publishers, Colby & Rich, Boston, a copy 
of this:work by our friend Andrew Jackson Davis. It isa 
sequel to his work entitled ‘‘ The Stellar Key to the. Sum- 
merland,” and in the 290 pages it contains, it gives profuse 
descriptions of ‘‘ the happy hunting ground ” where mortal 
spirits are said to congregate after the fitful struggle of life 
ig over, and they become bright angels in realms, of. ether 
far above the earth, 

It is not a little curious how Mr. Davis Sidevielag With B0 
much accuracy rbout the geography and topography of the 
heavenly country in the vicinity of ‘‘the Milky Way” that 
he can make maps, and sketch designs of its. mountains, 
Jakes, and rivers ; but those who can accept his statements. 
as facts, and easily believe that he presents simply the 
truth of the matter, must necessarily enjoy great pleasure 
in reading the work. And those even who have not 
unshaken confidence in the revelations made, may be able 
to read the book with much interest. Jt is published ata 
moderate price. In paper, 50 cents ; in cloth, 75 cents. Foy 
sale at this office. 


THE PHYSIOLOGIST AND FAMILY PAYSICIAN.—We extend 
a Welcoming hand to this excellent sixteen-page monthly, 
issued under the editorial control of Sara B. Chase, A, M., 
M.D. Itis a progressive medical journal, and avows its de- 
sign to be “a harbinger of healing to the household, a guide to 
the grand vestibule of the temple of life and physical purity, 
harmony, and happiness,’’ to popularize the subject of physi- 
ology, and to present to the people information upon such 
medical matters as lie at the very foundation of thé earthly 
well-being of man. It proposes to promuigate truths which 
the whole world would be benefited by knowing and practic- 
ing, gud to familiarize every family into which it shall go 
with the saving principles of health and the great funda- 
mental laws of life. lts grand, single purpose will be to 
elevate and bless human kind, and be in fact a physician 
for the people. The. object is certainly a good one and the 
enterprise deserves the support of an appreciative public. 

The number before us contains several well-written 
articles, among which are ‘‘ The Equality of Woman,” b 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith ; ‘Ozone, tbe Great. Disinfectant 
and Sanitary Power of Nature,” by E. G. Cook, M.D.; 
‘Husbands and Wives,” by the editor; ‘ Floriculture,” by 
Mrs, E. D. Slenker; ‘‘ Freaks and Follies of Fashion,” ‘by 
S.-H. Preston, as well as several other excellent articles. 

The terms are $1.50 per year, or fifleen cents-per single 
copy. Address Sara B. Chase, M,D., 56 West 33d st., New 


York. 
$$$ 


The Financial Problem. — 


In Tae TRUTH SEEKER before me(No. 10), I find a short 
article by J. Petty, entitled ‘‘ The Financial Problem,” and 
although I agree with the author, and all honest men, that 
our present system of monetary circulation is a miserable 
failure and a swindle, and that the railway system is.as bad, 
Ido not see how either would be materially improved by 
coming under the absolute control of the Government. 

A circulating medium is, or should be, for the benefit of 
the laborers, and should represent either a certain amount 
of labor, or a product of labor; and this currency should be 
under the direct control of the cJass which has the greatest 
interest in its welfare.. The Government, which is but a 
sham covering, under which ascet of swindlers and igno- 
ramuses defraud the people, has had too much already to do 
with our currency, as the condition of the laboring people 


will testify to-day. All that we need is the right for the 
people as individuals, and not as Government, to say what 
shall be legal tender, and to let the demand, and that alone, 


limit the supply. - 
All banks that are needed, let the people establish and con- 
trol. i 


Labor is the only basis upon which a really useful and 
honest currency can rest. Being the producer of the thing 
represented, it should have the entire control of whatever is 
used as the representation. ' 

We have giver up a pretty good share of our individual 
rights to the Government already, and the effects have not 
been the most pleasing that could be wished. Now, I pro- 
pose that we retain the few that we have left, regain as many 
more as we can, and see if we cannot furnish ourselves with. 
an honest, efficient currency. We cap, at worst, make po 
greater ‘blunders than our Government pence year after 
year. 

Plenty ‘ofa paper currency, redeemable in a definite 
amount of labor, or a product of labor, is what we need. 

Mr. Petty says, ‘‘ All the railroads in this country ought 
to be owned by the Government.” I think that the laborers 
ought to own them—those who build them and. run them— 
and control them, paying all costs, and receiving all profits 
as the reward of their labor. 

No, I think that no benefit will be gained by putting the 
Government in absolute control of the currency and rail- 
foads, for it is a notorious, although shameful fact, that our | 
Government is run by the moneyed class, and being under 
the control of the Government is being under the control 
of this class. 

The laborers are ‘certainly a majority, and T hope that 
they will soon realize it, and claim their right tu dink and 


-aci for themselves in some things at least. 


It should rest with the individual laborer to say how lorg 


he shall work, how much he shall reecive for his labor, ‘and ; 
by what means that compensalion hal De represented. 
Marian, Mass. c, W. HanmonD. 
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~The New Scripture. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
CHAPTER V. 
THE VALLEY. 
The Ghouls and Dragons—The Ball of Fire. 


1, AnD Simon fell down headlong into the valley. 
2. And the whole valley was full of gloom, and 
orror, and pitchy darkness, and the air thereof was 
agnant, and fetid and unwholesome. ` 

3. And the valley was full of huge, and unsightly, 
and shapeless trees, called Doctrines; and the trees 
were covered with the loathesome slime called Gracg- 
ogod, and their branches grew down towards the 
ground, and filled the whole valley, so that the pil- 
grims could scarce pass through it. 

4, And the ground was thickly covered with mud 
and filthy mire, such as prevailed in the gutter by 
which Simon had traveled. 

5. And upon the mud and the mire was there 
everywhere strewed the brains of such ashad passed, 
for all that, came that way, by reason of their fear 
and haste, and the darkness of the valley, did assur- 
edly brain themselves against the trees and their 
branches. f 
_ 6. And on each side of the valley rose up great 
and mighty precipices, which did overhang and 
threaten to fall down continually, and their name was 
Condemnation. i 

7. And the valley was inhabited by all tierce and 
horrible creatures. i 

8. There did the hobgoblins gibber, and the ogres 
hold high revel; i 

9. There did the ghouls have ghastly sport, and, 
restless fiends make hideous feastings; 

10. There did many demoniac beasts wander, and 
the dragons prowl about. | 

11. And the griffin, whose stature was more than 
forty and three ells, dwelt here, and a huge snake, | 
whose length was a furlong and farlongs and half a- 
furlong.” ; 

12. And the hobgoblins were called Delusion, and 
the ogres Destruction. ; | 

13. And the ghouls were called Hallucination, and 
the restless fiends Frenzy. 

14. And the demonaic beasts were called Idiocy, 
and the dragons Imbecility. ee i 

15, And the griffin was called Despair, and the! 
snake Insanity. | 

16. And Simon fell headlong into the mnd and 
mire of the valley, and when he came to know of it, 
he bellowed forth lustily, and gathered himself up, 
and would have run more quickly, but that he was 
compelled to go slower by reason of the mud and the 
darkness. 

17. And as he hasted forward, he presently brained 
himself against one of the trees. 

18. And his hurts, by running against the trees, 
were exceedingly grievous, and his brains issued 
forth; and immediately he was surrounded by the 
hobgoblins and the ogres, and they tormented him 
very grievousiy, and trampled him down in the mire, 
and stamped upon him, and bedeviled him till he was 
ready to give up the ghost, had there been any to 
receive it, 

19, And while they were busy with him, there’! 
came up two legions of the ghouls, and after them 
half a legion more, and they began to bite and to 
kick, and to leap upon him, and to batter him against | 
the trees, and to trip him up as he ran. 

20. And presently there came up also a troop of 
the dragons, and more than six of the demoniae 
beasts, and the dragons tormented him with their! 
sharp claws, and the demoniac beasts did battle for | 
him, tugging this way and that, till he well nigh. 
went both ways together, 

21. And Simon was in very great straits, and his: 
eye-giass, by reason. of his many tumblings into the 
mud and mire, had become exceedingly clear, Fi 

22. And suddenly he saw in the air above him, as 
it were, a great ball of fire, and the dimensions there- | 
of were very great, and the fire very fierce and hot, 
and the hissing thereof was like unto the hisssing of | 
eleven thousand snakes. 

-23, And on the ball of fire were written, as in let- 
ters of blood, these words, The wrath to come. 

24. And Simon beheld, and would. have trembled 
an that he trembled already more than he wasi 
able. 

25. And the ball of fire drew near apace, and 
though it was hot it gave out no light, but rather 
made the darkness more dark. 

26. And Simon fled and got not away; for the 
demoniac beasts, and the ghouls, and the dragons, 


and the ogres, and the hobgoblins continually tripped |- 


him up, and trampled him in the mire, and bit and 
gnawed at him, and dragged him hither and thither, 
and tossed him about, and all the while the great 
ball of fire drew near; and Abrimanes- pursued, and 
the hag, Fearchell, laid on her scourge. 

27. And presently there came up fhe griffin called 


| loosing altogether its application. 


*Froni this passage it will be at chee sees Wheace Daniel's 
“time, times, and a halt” was derived.--TRANSLATORS, 


Despair, and seized Simon in his hideous jaws, and 
shot him into the air amongst the branches of a cer- 
tain tree, the name of which was Predestination; and 
when Simon fell down again he fell into the jaws of 
the vast serpent called Insanity. 

28, And the serpent shot him forth again through 
the branches of the tree, and he fell into the jaws of 
the griffin, and immediately the griffin shot him 
back, and he fell again into the jaws of the serpent. 

29. And after this manner did the griffin and the 
serpent torment him for the space of nine full days 
and the third part of an hour. 

30. And all the while was he cast from either to 
the other, through the branches of that tree, and was 
followed by the great and terrible ball of tire; which 
did continually threaten to burst upon him. 

31. And after this fashion was. Simon tormented, 
night and day was he tormented, and against the tree 
and the branches thereof was he continually cast, 
and was battered and bruised, so that what remained 
of his brains issued out, and he was destitute. i 

32. And when he was destitute his tormentors 
ceased to torment him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, } 


Communications. 


A Materialistic View of Spiritualism. 
BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWN. 
All subjects present not only a positive, but also a 


correlative negative aspect to the explorer in the field of 
i disputed phenomena and fact; and not until the conceptive 


and perceptive faculties of the human mind have been able 
to grasp and cope with the seemingly unknowable, and 
aubmit any given phenomenon to the crucial tests of un- 
equivecal applied philosophy, can comprehensive science 
supersede baleful superstition and ignorant speculation 
concerping that which heretofore has been erroneously 
Known as supernaturalism, 

- Supernaturalism is not only fast becoming an obsolete 
word, but the truth is with corresponding rapidity forcing 
itself upon the masses, that, from the very nature of things, 
this is of necessity a meaningless word, and as such it is 
With few exceptions, 
intelligent materialists now concede the fact of what is 
called spiritualistic phenomena, though the majority per- 
sistently aver that the spiritual hypothesis is an error and 
dispute vehemently the affirmed nature of its manifesta- 
tions. 

Now, I propose, -as the result of considerable study, 
research, and experiment, to demonstrate something of the 
actual nature of spirit phenomena, as well as the possi- 
bility—I ought rather to say, the probability—of an after- 
life from a materialistic standpoint, : 

The science of spiritism proper is based upon such 
disclosures of the material sciences, and of natural philoso- 
phy as have been so practically attestéd asto be placed 
beyond all attempt at contravention. - ` 

This science embodies all other established sciences and 


| philosophies, and is in iiself the grand culmination of 


them all. 

Without material science, it were utterly impossible for 
us to have a spiritual science, inasmuch as without 2 
physical organization, it would not be possible for nature, 
under her present régime, to generate a spiritual organiza- 
tion; but this being the case, the unprejudiced and intelli- 
gent student of nature will not question her omnipotence, 
nor deny to evolution the logical sequence of her natural 
operations by admitting the processive theory as fact until 
a certain organic structure has become the result, and then 
insisting upon a retrogressive movement of nature, which 
shall resolve all things into their primordial condition, 
preparatory to trying the same experiment over again for 
an innumerable succession of times, possibly improving a 
little upon the specific precedent with each operation; 
generically sensing ourjhought. Now, nature never works 
in any euch tread-mill fashion, anu her slow patience is not 


the result of limited power, but rather of her persistent. 


determiuation to equilibrate with the closest exactitude all 
her errangements as she proceeds. Therefore we need not 
reverse the assertion we have made, and declare that the 
spiritual body, once generated, cannot exist as a conscious 
entity after the physical body shall bave disintegrated, and 
changed the form of its existence. 

I have heard Prof. Eccles talk of consciousness, as being 
one of three eritities, the real nature and modus operands of 
which are still shrouded in mystery. He tells us that we 
cannot conceive an idea of a something thal is composed of 
nothing, but he still persists, if 1 do not mistake his mean- 
ing, upon basing his theory of consciousnees upon the 
palpable error of assumption that this individual conscious- 
ness is not composed of matter. f 

He speaks of force as one entity, consciousness as another, 

and matter as still another entity separate and distinct from 
tbe two first named, thereby going back, it would acem, 
upon his own statement to the effect that a something 
cannot be made up of nothing. 
He does talk very glibly about a conscious something, 
which, not. being composed of matter, must necessarily, 
according to his expressed idea, be composed of nothing— 
a trifle inconsistent you see. I notice, however, that many 
persons whose arguments.are otherwise quite sound, seem 
to base their assumptions upon this same untenable 
hypotbeaia. 

Let us now takéeup afew teetsin their relative order, 
aud prove a scieatific possibility, if aol a demonstrated 
actuality of such affirmation of conscious existence after 


the dissolution of the physical body, as we feel justified in 
making. 4 i : 

First, then, something must always exist as something, 
This is self-evident, but not more so than is the correlative 
negative fact that nothing must always remain nothing.: If, 
therefore, this consciousness that inheres in ‘the physical 
Organism be an entity, it logically follows that'it must be 
a something, and if it be something it must be composed of 
something, and that something must be something, for it 
surely is impossiblethat something can be nothing. If, then, 
we have within the physical body a conscioussomething, It 
cannot be composed of nothing, and this being the case, it 
follows as an imperative alternative that this something is 
composed of matter, this being the positive of fact in its 
negative relation to nothing, which is simply the absence of 
matter. We start from this point, then, with the assertion 
that that part of the human organism known.ag the iu- 
dividual consciousness of man is itself composéd of real, 
tangible molecules of living matter. We may call it spirit. . 
Now, what part of speech does that department of the 
acience of language which we call grammar, tell us that the 
word spirit is when used in this connection? It is classed 
asa noun, Whatisanoun? Any thing we can see, smell, 
touch, taste, hear, feel, or in any way perceive with the 
senses. Now, isit possible for the human mind to con- 
ceive of any such thing as an indefinite nothing having at 
the same time all the properties of a definite eumething? 

To any sane mind the bare attempt to establish such a 
preposterous absurdity upon the basis of fact proves the 
utter imbecility of the person who undertakes to separate 
spirit and matter. i 

Nevertheless we propose to show that man does.possess 4 
conscious spirit that can and does exist. and act, subject 
to certain conditions, independent of the physical body. - 

I will even go.so far as to affirm that the spiritual organi- 
zation is subject to the same natural laws as is the physical 
body, though with such various modifications and qualifi- 
cations as become necessary to a higher order of existence 
and the negative conditions of a differing organic struc- 
ture, y 
I even go so far as to affirm that the spiritual body may 
be made subject to the same anatomical study, dissection, 
and analysis as the corresponding or grosser materia] body; 
the pathology of its diseases as casily traced, its 
diagnoses as intelligently and correctly comprehended and 
explained; and I am firmly fixed in the opinion that the 
ills that torment society are, for the foregoing reasons, of 
such a complex nature, having their sources rooted so deep 
down below the surface of common thought and supposed 
possible investigation of the mysterious phenomena con- 
nected with the subject of Spiritualism, that only the 
gradual development, and popularization of spiritology ae 


the legitimate result of legitimate scientific research and 


practical investigation will ever wholly dispel them, that 
is, so change the form of their existence that eternal 
harmony be educed from present conditions, and there 
remains notbing to afflict humanity. 

Now, we understand that everything, whether visible or 
invisible, is composed of some form or combination of 
forms of matter. Therefore we assert the well-known fact 
of natural philosophy that all substance, beingof a neces- 
sity composed of molecules of matter, is ponderable, and, 
in differing degrees, subject to the same natural laws, The- 
old-school materialist asks, and from his standpoint not 
ilogically, t How can a man’s body die and yet live? or 
how can he have two bodies which occupy the space of 
only one, acting at the same time, and as one? Is it nota 
fact set down in natural philosophy that no two bodies can 
possibly be ‘made to occupy the same space at the same 
time?” We answer this question in the affirmative, because 
it can be answered in no other way, and ` proceed to explain 
the real philosophy of facts in this connection; facts which 
we can defy the whole world of scientists and philosophers ~ 
to disprove. ; $ 

Let us ask, Of what isthe material body composed? Well, 
mainly of gaseous substance, you say. Well, we again 
ask, are these gases folid, either in their primordial con- 
dition or in the organic structure of man? You tell me, No. 

We are ready now to illustrateapoint. We take a trans- 
parent jar and fill it with any certain gas, so full that not 
another single particle will flow In. In this jar youcan see 
nothing; it ie perfectly transparent, but you know what is in 
the jar, and that the jar is full Now then, we will take 
another kind of transparent liquid gis, and, without allow - 
ing yas No, 1 to eseape, we pour into the sume jar a quan- 
tity of gas No, 2, and we find that the jar will receive just 
as much of gas No, 2 as though it did not contain a particle 
of gas No. 1, vot a single niolecule of the first Laving. 
escaped, or been displaced, still we can see nothing, 
although we know the two gases have united or coalesed. 
The operation hag been invisible, but is none the less a fact. 

Now, we must usk, are these two gases occupying the | 
same space at the sume time ? Here is involved that gan- 
eral property of mutter, designated the porosily of matter, 
‘Although incidental to the same geometrical space, the mole- 
cules of the two gases do not of course occupy the same space - 
at the sume time. The facta ure these: The molecules of 
gas number one ure of certain shape, and are. intersected 
with minute pores, so that when gas number iwo flows inlo 
the jar, its molecules enter into these pores, the molecules 
of the two gages overlap each other; they cohere and are as 
one. ; 

These gases maiftain an cxact relative position to one 
another, therefore we say there exists between them achem- - 
ical affinity. oe 

This is a single Ulustration, on a small scale, of the rela- 
tion and adaptation of matter and matter, 

The human organism is a complex illustration on a larger 
soale of tha foregoing application of scientific and philo- 
sophical priaciples. 


Let us see, We will oall that which is commonly termed 
the physical organization gas 1, and the spiritual or- 
ganization gas 2. The mocleules of the one have their dwel- 
.ling-place in the forces of the other, and vise versa. They 
"are two separate and distinet organisms, but, having achem- 
-ical affinity for each other, they cohere and. are’ as one 

body, incidental to the same geometrical space, but aot 
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occupying the same space at the game time. 

It is set down in natural philosophy and. in chemistry 
that ‘‘ one gas is a vacuum for another gas,” 

Now, the relative position of body and soul is just the 
same as that of zas and gas, with the fact understood that 
the human being is a complex structure, and its counter- 
parts are compounded of differing quantities and qualities 
of the same constituent elements, each havivg its own 
peculiar function to perform independent of, and still de- 
pendent on, one another. ; 

The special material attributes of the spiritual body con- 
sist ina wonderful attractive molecular force, which draws, 
- with an almost irresistable power, the particles of the phy- 
sical body to itself; whereas the function of the physical 
body consists in the inherent adhesive property of its mole- 
cules; therefore we see that. while the spiritual -body is 
active and attractive, the physical body is inert and passive, 
and can only be made otherwise when the magnetism of 
spirit force is brought in contact with it in the close affini- 
tive manner we have already described. 

Another thing: The specific gravity of the physical man 
is much greater than that of its spirituel counterpart, s0 
that the grosser material incumbrance serves, during the 
partnership between body and soul, as an anchor which 
keeps the conscious individual at the bottom of this im- 
mense sea of ether that throughout the infinity of space is 
spread above and around us. 

(CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) . 
M 


Col. Ingersoll at Harrisburg, Pa. 


Col, Ingersoll was advertised some ten days previously to 
deliver .a lecture at the Opera House, on Thursday evening, 
Feb, 28th. The Telegraph, a rigidly orthodox sheet, was 
the chosen vehicle to make the lecture a failure, Two valiant 
gentlemen, signing themselves “Pastor” and ‘‘ Layman,” 
were among those ready to do the slandering and lying in 
this nefarious business. To ihe credit of the Telegraph and 
Patriot they admitted several articles containing a mild plea 
for fair play and justice. But, our detractors returned to 
the charge, quoting abstract reports from lectures delivered 
by Ingersoll, to the effect that he called God a ‘‘demon,” 
unqualifiedly, etc. Now, as every one knows, including, it 
is to be honed, Rev. G. H. Humphrey; and Rev. Dr. Bab- 

' bitt of Watertown, N. Y., newspaper reports are very 
unsafe to go by. But the most laughable feature about the 
matter was these incognito 19th century night-owls of 
superstition frantically demanding and calling for the 
names of those who were instrumental in bringing the 
great arch-heretic to endanger the souls of the ‘dear 
people.” They promised to hold up these offenders before 
the ‘‘outraged sense of decency ”—a favorite, pharisaical 
expression by the way—which in other words meant tha, 
they would not kindle the fires of Smithfield, because they 
cannot and dare not, at least before they succeed in smug- 
gling their rascally ‘‘ God-in-the-Constitution ” measure 
into the organic law of the land. No, they would now 
only destroy a man’s business, blacken his reputation, aud, 
if possible, reduce his family to misery and destitution, 
and end by predicting that a ‘‘ brimstone hell” would be 
his future residence, if not wishing him there already. 

The evening camé.: Three or four of the clergy, no 
doubt stimulated by the success of the Colonel in the lec- 
ture fleld, entered the lists, and on this- particular occasion 
lectured without charge to the ‘‘dear people” on the 
u Signs of the Times,” ete. It was truly a majestic sight 
to see ther“ waters of orthodoxy ” stirred to their depths, 
and that one man, backed with nothing but reason and com- 
mon sense, should scare the clergy and their followers, 
backed by popularity, wealth, and the “‘ help of the Inf- 
nite God thrown iv. It reminded one of the great Vir- 
ginia scare by John Brown. Notwithstanding these 
herculean efforts, joined to the fact that on this particular 
evening occurred the Governor’s reception, Col, Ingersoll 
appeared before a highly intelligent audience which in 
point of numbers exceeded that at Wendell Phillips’ lec- 
ture given a short time previously. He fully sustained his 
brilliant reputation, and held the large audience enchained 
by his eloquence for two hours. His most radical ntter- 
ances were heartily applauded, and his remorseless ridicule 
of religious superstitions, past and present, were greeted 
by roars of laughter. With fiery energy, scathing Irony, 
and polished sarcasm he handled his would-be detractors 
and their nonsensical dovirines. 

This being the first Radical lecture delivered before the 
general public in this part of Pennsylvania, itis a notable 
event. This section wag settled by orthodoxy, and, thus 
far, being untroubled by organized heresy, it has become 
arrogant as well as impudent. It has taken it ‘into its 
head that the whole community was about unanimous in 

-its earnest support, Bot this is far from being the fact. 
Orthodoxy would be astonished to see the number of persons 
who have no faith in it, and yet who through its brutal- 
ity and përsecutions are obliged to give it_at least outward 
support, Although southern Pennsylvania has the reputa- 
tion. of being very. religious, it has more than. the average 
number of scandals aniong both clergy and laity. It is 
admitted that some of our counties send more convicts to 
the penitentiary than many others containing Jess religion 
but more morality. Gypocrites no Jess than pharisees 
abound; owing to the unchecked influence of an arrogant, 
puritanical church. Notwithstanding the manifold expos- 

. nres that come to light, the people persist in giving their | 


‘made up in earnestness what it lacked in numbers. 
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hard-earned money for the support of an ignorant, lazy, 
and sleek-fed priesthood. They @enounce mere morality, 
while their dupes through their teachings, somehow get 
the idea that they can sin until the eleventh hour, and then 
cheat the devil out of his dues. by laying hold of the bank- 
rupt scheme of salvation. Such a doctrine can only lead 
to vice and immorality. The advent of Col. Ingersoll will 
result in good. It will lead people to thinking, and when 
that spirit is aroused, a great step has been gained. To 
bear the clergy talk, one would think that we embrace 
about all the virtue and intelligence afleat, simply because 
they are constantly boring us with that same old story of 
the cross, ete. In this country they stilt preach a world 
made out of nothing ; an old woman biting an apple; the 
great flood with a menagerie sailing upon it ; praying at a 
mark, and the hydropathic and homeopathic plans of sal- 
vation. Pennsylvania is a slow State, but all this will be 
altered by and by. These doctrines aze only a Sunday 
religion, forthe support of which the people toil the remuin- 
ing six days. After a while they will get their eyes open 
and discard dl] this nonsense. i OBSERVER. 
OO 


Towa Convention. 


The Iowa Convention has come and gone. While the 
attendance was not as large as could have been desired, it 
Many 
counties were represented, and many more would have been 
had the notice been published earlier. i 

I have forwarded to the editor of this paper the daily 
newspaper report of the convention, second day, which con- 
tains the constitution of the league, resolutione adopted, 
and list of officers, which I presume he will publish. The 
first day’s proceedings were opened by the election of Mr. 
Joel P. Davis, of Des Moines, as President, avd E, C. 
Walker, Secretary, of the meeting. Rev. H. A. Reed was 
selected as Assistant Secretary. Committees were ap- 
pointed, resolutions presented and ably discussed, and other 
routine work was disposed of; the committees being ordered 
to report at nine o’clock Friday morning, : 

Thursday evening Mr. Underwood delivered a very able 
address upon the State and Church question. One very in- 
teresting feature of the afternoon session was Mrs. Mattie 
H. Parry's beautiful rendition of Gerald Massey’s superb 
poem, “The People’s Advent.” . 

Now, as to the work to be done: By our constitution the 
Executive Committee will appoint, as soon as possible, an 
agent in each county in the State, whose duty it will be to 
immediately associate with himself or herself two other 
residents of the county to form acounty central committee, 
to take charge of the work in that county and assist in the 
organization of local leagues, scatter Liberal documents, 
ete., etc, ; 

In a few days a partial list of these agents will be re- 
ported, and ere the close of the year we hope to have the 
fullcommittees made up in every county. : 

Liberals! remember that no -political reform cana be 
wrought save through organization. It is freely admitted 
that the initiatory force is personal thought, but when it 
comes to action, organization is imperative. Before the 


‘principles of any reform can become embodied in the fun- 


damental law and political institutions of the land, itis nec- 
essary that many millions of men and women shall have 
worked together In unity. We can never garner into the 
storehouse of national life the products of individual 
thought until he shall have organized, 

As Corresponding Secretary of the State League of Iowa, 
T want to hear personally from every Liberal in the State. 
We have a great work todo. Let there be nosluggards 
among us, but let us all be workers in the. great field of 


Liberalism. E. C. WALKER, 
l Corresponding Secretary Liberal League of lowa. 
oo : 
Money. 


The finence question is an intricate subject.- It is one 
upon which intelligent men and women, after much thought, 
differ widely. I frankly acknowledge that it is the deepest 
water I ever waded into. I have conciuded, however, to give 
my views upon the nature and use of money, witb its bear- 
ing upon the fiuance question, It is rather a new field of 
thought for me, and if I fail to create a sensation or to in- 
fluence Congress, I shall not be disappointed. 

Then, What is money? is the firat thing to settle. 

‘In order to do this, we must go back and examine intothe 
primitive condition of man (theoretically), and trace as beat 
we can the rise, growth, and use of money. In the beginning 
man’s wants were few, and being contiguous so far as he 
was acquainted, barter was entirely the means of exchange. 
By and by for obvious reasons barter became inconvenient, 
They felt the necessity of a medium of exchange. Verbal 
or written promises to pay were too unreliable to pass 
current. It required property, something tangible, to meet 
the general want. Governments were to weak and unre- 
Hable to make their “promises to pay” legal tender. 
Nothing met this want better than the precious metais, gold 
and silver, Iron being plentiful and cheap was too bulky. 
The same with lead. For ages the metals and barter met 
the wants of money. Property acted as money: goid and 
silver are nob money, but property as much as lead. As 
the world grew more populous and commerce more exten- 
sive, the precious metals were found to be inconvenient and 
insufficient. Then men began to have enough confidence 
in each otuer to take their “ promises to pay ” in gold and 
silver aud other property. ia lieu of the precious metals. 
Those men issting these ‘‘ promises to pay” were called 
hankers. Governments hegan also to issue ‘‘ promises tu 
pay” in gold and silver. ‘The people received it as money, 
because they had confidence that the bankers and govern- 
menta would redeem in gold and silver according to 


shows a healthy state of public sentiment. 


PEER 


in gold and silver, making it a legal tender for all internal 
debts. But we have not yet’reached what I consider rea) 
money. Larrive at the following conclusions: 1. Money 
is not property, but a “ promise to pay” in property. ` Not 
only gold and silver, but anything else wanted and for sale; 
2. Money is simply a medium of exchange. Were all men 
honest and just so that there would be no need of govern- 
meut, the simple ‘‘ promise to pay,” vérbal or written, of 
individuals would be all the medium needed. A note piven 
by A to B, promising so much gold, silver, lead, iron, or 
wheat by weight, is pure money, and good money if A has 
enough property and there are no exemption laws. 

But the trouble is the wantof a uniform and pepular 
money. -A and B are known only by a few; therefore 
their ‘‘ promises to pay,” however good, necessarily have a 
limited circulation in the nation. Then it devolves upon 
the government to supply that want, Now, how to doit is 
the question. How are the people to get it proposed ? 
There are three methods: 1, Internal improvements; 2. 
By running the government with it; 8. By- loan (at 
low interest), I object to all of them for the following 
reasons: The first method exalts the laborer to the 
detriment of the property holder; the second is too slow, 
and the third puts the cart before the horse. In fact, all of 
them reverse the true method. 3 

It is beyond the just powers of . government to make 
money. The great business of governments is to protect 
men from éach other. Little else is required of govern- 
ments. Then, the duty of government is not tomake money, 
but to guarantee the fulfillment of indtofdual ‘promises to 
pay.” Let government sell form and stamp at cost to in- 
dividuals, regulating sales according to property, guarantee- 
ing the public against óver issue. Said money, not to be 
redeemed in so many ounces of gold or silver (that fivctu- 
ates in value) but in labor, or its satisfactory equivalent. 
Let so many hours of labor be the standard for a dollar. 
Of course, each individual issuing money must secure the 
government—when called on must redeem in labor in- 
dividually, by proxy, or satisfactory equivalent in goods, . 
farm produce, gold, silver, ete. 

Holding these views, I come to the following conclusions: 
1. Government has no right to make “promises to pay” 
only when based upon future taxation. And that should 
be avoided by paying cash; 2. Congress has no more 
right to regulate the value of silver than of wheat or lead; 
8. Let the peoples money be issued immediately, to 
take the place of gold and silver in redeeming government 
bonds and money. Pay off the national debt by direct and 
gradual. taxation; 4, Let gold and silver be worth 
just what they will bring in market by weight as precious 
metals. 

Let us have the views of others. 
can answer, 

Mineral Springs, Arkansas, Feb. 18, 1878. 

. —— = 

AntHony Comstock is one of those pestiferous fellows 
who seek to make notoriety and money in a brawling care 
of others peopies morals. Purchasing, or more probably 
in possession at first, of a collection of obscene books, 
prints, and instruments to facilitate abortion, he goes at the 
expense of Government from town to town searing respect- 
able people out of their wits, and through their alarm put- 
ting money in his owp pockets. i 

Now, we have no earthly objection to St. Anthony fol- 
lowing this for a living. He cavnot do any harm, and may 
possibly do some good; but we do object to his being made 
a mail agent, with free access to mail cars and post-offices, 
to finger at his sweet will other people’s mails. The cir- 
culation of obscene books and prints is bad, and the 
transmission of drugs horrible, but the sacredness of the 
mails is of more importance to us than the suppression of 
such stuff. : 

Anthony Comstock is a fraud. There is nota State in 
the Union that has not in its criminal code ample provisions 
for the suppression of this infamous evil, if the authorities 
care to enforce them. And if they do not care, all the 
howling activity of this later St. Anthony is of little avail. 
The fellow has been caught tampering with other people’s 
letters, through the facilities afforded him. in an abuse of 
the Post-Office Department, and we'trust that he may not 
only be duly punished, but that our authorities may be 
taught that to attempt the suppression of a crime by the 
commission of crime degrades the Jaw, by making it do - 
that which it was enacted to prevent.-—- Washington Capital, 


1 


What is money? Who 
O. Jonzs. 


‘lhe following is from the Buston Post of the 14th, which 
Many papers 
have been afra:d to sav what they really thought of Com- 
stock and his laws, but they begin to throw off the shackles 


-and speak the truth: 


The monster petition presented to the Senate for the abo- 
lition of Anthony Comstock & Co., by repeating ov mate- 
tially modifying the act of Congress passed in 1873 for the 
suppression of "obscene literature,” receives an unexpected 
support from the firm of Comstock & Co, itself, ss fur- 
nished in the story of the young lawyer who was suined by its 
alleged conspiracy against him. If evidence is procurabie 
in thal way we should not hesitate to pronounce the remedy 
Worse than the disease. ‘Phe petition alluded to recites that 
the act of 1878 reverses the policy and practice of oar Gov- 
ernment since its foundation; that the Government wes 
established, uot to limit the rights of persona liberty and 
freedom of conscience, of the press, and the expression of 
opinion, but to protect them; and that the present law vio- 
lates the letter nud spirit of these fuudamental principles 
of our Goverament and is capabile of being used, and in fact 
is used, for the purpose of moral snd religious persecution , 
{t ought to be plain enuugh thal while tiv United States 
mails are not eatablished for the dissemination of !tomoral 


promise: Finally governments issued “ promises to pay " | and licentious matter, neither are they te be maintained as 


aok 


The Truth Seeker, March 30, 1878. 


hiding-pleces either for those who seek to become censors 
“of the press or those who would maliciously waylay others. | 
- Like all other public agencies, the mails are liable to abuse, 
even with the closest legitimate watching; but that fact is 
not to be set up as the pretext for exercising tyranny or 
wreaking vengeance upon persons who may in-one way 
and another be distasteful tothe spies which the law now 
allows to crawl into the mail-bags. 


Letters from friends. 


GENESEO, ILL., March 18, 1878. 

. D.. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Ihave received some circu- 
lars from Seth Wilbur Payne soliciting my influence and 
subscription to the Age of Reason, but Lean sec vo reason 
in this age to justify tearing down an established chan- 
pion of the true faith to try am unestablished experiment, 
and therefore shall not take the Age. I want the '' Cham- 
pions of.the Church.” Wa. H. TERPENING. 


DENVER, CoL., March 16, 1878. 
Mr. Eprron: In reply to your inquiry I would say that 
I bave received a paper and some circulars from Seth Wil- 
bur Payne’s office, and can not imagine where he got my 
address. I know of no place in New York where Payne 
would be likely to get my address except at Top Trura 
SEEKER office. Yours truly, Cras. Rota. 


VERMILLION, Kan., March 17, 1878, 
Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: In reply to *‘ Informa- 
tion Wanted” would say that I have received begging cir- 
culars and specimen copies of Payne’s-Age of Reason. In 
wy opinion he is the thief. Yours truly, E. CAMPFIELD. 


' ELKLAND, Pa., March 20, 1878. 
Bro, Bennury: That man Payne has stolen your mail- 
ing ‘list, sure. Be sends his circulars to all your sub- 
seribers here, and I think to no others. Ido not think a 
copy of bis Age of Reason (T) is taken at this nee LP 


PEARL Rock, March 15, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have received a pros- 
pectus, and later a copy of Payne's Age ef Reason. I have 
no desire to take any more papers at this time, and if I had, 
I should not tike that with my present views. These are 
the hardest times that L have ever seen. There is no sale 
for anything not positively a necessity, and money at 25 to 
40 per cent. We will try to pay you some time. Yours 

uruly, Teos. TRACY. 


Bosron, March 28, 1878. 

Bro. Buynevr: Put me down for ten copies of the 
“‘Champious”’ in cloth, three in leather, and one in mo- 
r Frank Rivers, 


acco. 
98 School street. 


OrrumMWwa, iowa, March 20, 1878. 
Mr Benner, Dear Six: You requested your friends to 
inform you if they received papers or circulars from persons 
“having no means, of knowing their address excepting 
through your mail list. Ihave received papers and circu- 
lars from Seth Wilbur Payne. How he got my name I cannot 
tell, but I bave received circulars at two different times, and 
his paper once, I bave paid no attention to them, and do not 

intend to. Ido not want his paper. O. ©. GRAVES. 


. Derrorr, Mice., March 18, 1878. 
Mr. BENNETT, Dear Sir: There is a paper sent to my 
address from your place or number called Payne’s Age of 
Reason, without wy order or consent. Please stop it and 
you will oblige me. I know not how he got my address, 
Let THE TRUTH SBEKER Come. Wa. PENFIELD. 


WALTON, IND., March 21, 1878. 
Mr Epiro: Seth Wilbur Payne sent me two flaming 
posters, and one number of his age of reasonable falsehood. 
How he got my address Í cannot tell, upless be filched it 
from your room, Yours truly, E. Van BUSKIRE. 


' Newrort, MINN., Mareh 17, 1878, 
D. M. BENNETTI, Dear Sir: I have read two copies of 
Paynes Age of Reason, the first dated January 12th, and 
the last March 2d. How he got my name, I do not know. 
I have never auswered the call he sent me to get sub- 
scribers. if this will do you any good, you can print it. 
Anything that I can do for you I will do cheerfully. Iam 
satisficd with Tur Trura SEEKER, for it is the only light 
J ever got that satisfied me, and I think it ahead of any- 
thing ever printed. - W. R. MUNZER. 
HıNspDALE, N. H., March 28, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: You may not be aware, but itis the 
truth nevertheless, that your friend, Seth Wilbur Payne, 
not only mails specimen copies of bis valuable sheet to 
tnose who never asked for it, and who do not want it, but 
he is constantly violating the post-office regulations in 
sending specimen and single copies to non-subscribers at 
pou.d rates. He sends such transient copies at two cents 
per pound, when -be should prepay every such paper with 
a one cent stamp. ‘Knowing how gladly he weuld pitch 
into you could he fied cause, I write this that you and 
others may see that this good Aye of Reason man and friend 
of Scar-faced Tony is not above cheating the Government 
when he can. Respectfully yours, H. & Co. 


Burrato, March 20, 1878, 

FRIEND BENNETT: You see by the enclosed that we have 
organized a Liberal League. We and the German Free- 
thinkers’ Association, which has one hundred members, are 
each going tohaye a charter, One of their members recently 
died and left them $2000. 

Oar association begina with sixty members, . Our plat- 
form and demands of Liberalism are the same as suggested 
by the National Liberal League: Total separation of 


Church avd State ; National protection for national citi- 
zens; Universal education the basis of universal suffrage, 
and A secular republic. Respectfulty yours, 
En M, BELLON. 
Lisuon, Iowa, March 20, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Str: I have reeeived two circulars, 
and also's copy of the Age of Reason, from B. W. Payne, 
requesting me to subscribe for his paper; but Yam not able 
to take more than one Liberal paper. Tar TRUTH 
SEEKER is good enommgh for me. I have also received a 
printed Jetier from Payne, stating that he bad becu in prison, 


| and that his printing-office was sold, for libeling a church 


deacon. Now, if this be true, he is too much of a Liberal, 
He took the liberty to slander his fellow-man, aud of course 
he was served right. 
to Liberals than a credit. 
my address, Fraternally yours, as ever, 

5 Josera LEVY. 


Noreg, Rice Co., Kan. 
DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: I received begging documents, 
printed letters, posters, and the like, at three different times 


from 5. W. Payne, and as you are the only publisher who | 


has my pame, I supposed you had lent your list to your 
neighbor. Ialso received three copies of the Age of Reason, 
which wight properly be called the age of lies, and I hope 
I shall not be bored with them any more. Hoping this will 
assist yuu in ferreting out the thief, I remain your well- 
wisher, A. 8. LECLERC. 


ELKLAND, Pa., March 20, 1878. 

Dear BROTHER BENNETT: Your reply to Mr. J. Newell, 
of Ypsilanti, Mieb., in your issue of the 16th inst., pleased 
me wonderfully. Iam so glad that you are. willing to in- 
vestigate the phenomena of modern Spiritualism. When 
the great and learned Agassiz was asked to be one of an in- 
vesligating committee, he became indignant, opened the 
door, and pointed the offender to depart; this was ua- 
worthy so great a man. It was but another proof that all 
human beings have their weaknesses and defects. 

Since my abiding faith in Spiritualism—its philosophy 
and phenomena—yield me so much of undisturbed happi- 
ness, such assurance, and at times a truet amounting to 
sublimity, L would like to speak somewhat of my experi- 
ence, hoping thereby to encourage or aid others who are 
propounding the question of alt questions, “(If aman die 
shall be live again ?” I do not simply believe that the dead 
live, but I kuow that I have seen and talked with those who 
had been laid away in the grave! Since a child of seven 
years I bave been subject to spiritual impression and guid- 
ance: at that age twice I lay in trance for hours. I then 
passed beyond visuel boundaries to the spirit-world or 
spirit existence. When restored to consciousness, I told 
of persons, scenes, and conditions that startled the com- 
mon ear, Then my fear of death ceased, and my child- 
grief was great thatIhad to come back; in comparison, 
earth-life seemed discord, inharmony. 

In 1873 I went to Moravia, N. Y., to the medium Mrs, 
Mary Andrews; we bad seances conducted much as the one 
you mention, held by Mrs. Maud E. Lord—twelve, fifteen, 
and eighteen at a time present. Spirits canie, called per- 
sous by name, who were incognito, gave their own names 
and directions as to our. sitting; spirit Hghts came in re- 
sponse to singing and repeating of some beautiful poem; 
the most delightful perfume filled the apartment, strong 
currents of air swept over and around, purple-tinged clouds 
formed above our heads, and some were sprinkled by falling 
drops. Let me say, deception of any kind was out of the 
question; we were an intelligent people there to investigate. 
But the most skeptical, after two or three seances, said 
t There is no trickery here.” Spirits would counsel, cheer, 
and encourage their friends; gentle pats were felt; departed 
wives and mothers would come and plead for the tender 
care and protection of their orphan children. The light 
being called for, many hands were shown at a time— 
and such beautiful hands—then the materialized person, 
with all the characteristics of earth life, just as natural 
even to the style of combing the hair, caps, eye-glasses, 
palsied hands. ‘The identity was complete; these material- 
ized forms talked sometimes as plainly as we morlals. I 
wish those who question the prrity and the morality of 
genuine spirit-circles could know the sacredness of the 
time and scene. Tome it was asif the gates of heaven were 
thrown wide open. Jacob’s ladder was indeed there, and 
the angels were ascending and descending. They come 
back to comfort, aid, guide, and counsel aright; true, we 
do not always sec them with the physical eye, for the spir- 
itual form is invisible to mortal eye, unless it accretes from 
the aural surroundings wherewith to materialize. 

Your idea of an etherial spiritual form, inhabiting the 


-rude material, coincides with my own; this ‘spirit form, at 


times, goes out, even while the soul actuates the natural 
body. I, too, believe death does not materially change our 
soul conditions; as we have lived, s9 we pass into the world 
of spirit; has our life been true, beautiful, useful, so we are 
spiritually ; ag we attract here, so shall we be related there; 
as mind goes forth unfettered, annihilating space, time, so 
I believe, spiritually, there will befew impediments. Spir- 
itually there will be no fixed abode; eternal progression is 
the soul’s destiny. There is no God save those which men 
have invented; no devil, hell, or torments, save those which 
man has created. Goodness, purity of life, truthfulness, 
ever bring happiness to the possessor; the reverse, suffering 
and woe. The erring, the vicious, are ever objects of 
compassion. Circumstances, over which we, as individ- 
uals, had no control, have made us what we are. Seeds of 
vice, hatred, and murder are sown in ante-natal conditions, 
How my heart pities and compassionates the erring! Evil 
is but undeveloped good, and in the great eternity will bud 
and blossom into beauty, and bear golden harvests for the 
reapers. Life is eternal, and perfection the goal of being. 

I was at Moravia and Cascade ten days. JY could write 
pages in detailing the spirits that came. I will sometime 
tell you how I was influenced to secare this home. At‘that 
time my husband was carrying on much business; I did not 
dream of want; our means were ample, but spirits con- 
trolled me. I purchased this Int, and built under tbeir 
control. I could not resist, and it is wonderful how I stood 
under the pressure. I should now be homeless were it not 
for them; they are with me much of the time, though I am 
practical, not visit nary. . 

Before my husband died, I saw it allin a vision, even to 
the hour and minute on which he passed over; this was in 
April; he passed in August. I told of it, and it proved 
as I saw it, although I was so exhausted from caring for 
him I did not think of it until my mind was called to it by 
those whom I had told of the vision. I beg your pardon, 
but people here are all orthodox. I love dearly to talk to 
such a fearless-souled man as you are. 

Grace L. PARKAURST. 
. CENTRAL, S. C., March 20, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I am, as perhaps you know, 
a trial subscriber to Payne's Age of Reuson. Jat first sent 
thirty cents, thinking, as. it was so cheap, it might circulate 
to some extent in this impoverished section of country. It 
was lot long, however, hefore I became thoroughly dig- 
gusted with Mr. Payne, and was sorry I ever gave him any 
support; but, aa I had got my foot in it, I concluded to 
“grin and endure,” till the time was up; and as I had never 
received Nos. 1 and 3 of the Age of Reason, 1 sent a dime 
for Lhe missing numbers. I soon received a card from Mr. 


Such characters are more a disgrace | 
I do not know how he obtained- 


Payne, stating that Nos. 1 and 3 could not be supplied, and 
i wishing to know what I desired him to do with the dime— 
asking if he should add it to my subscription. I wrote 
back to Mr. Payne that if he was done slandering and 
abusing you and extolling that infernal, contemptible Com- 
stock, he could place the dime to my credit, 

I notice that in the last two or three numbers of tht Age 
of Reason there is but little said about you or Tar TRUTH 
SESEZER. I guess Mr. Payne is sick; and by the time he 
i frees himself from this noose of his own manufacture, J 
think he will be ready for initiation into the Y. M. O. A., 
aud if he could only get Mr. Peterson to join in with him, 
what an addition it would be to the throne of grace! 

Well, when my time is up with the Age of Reason, I shall 
take leave of Mr. Payne. Ihave long sinee dropped Com- 
mon Sense, for the same reason that I shall soon drop the 
other; but I never expect to drop THE TRUTA, SEEKER till 
I drop on the busom of old Mother Nature. 

Tam rather in arrears with you now, but hope ere long 
to send you a remittance. Farewell. May your useful 
life continue many years hence. I don’t see how we Lib- 
erals could do without you. Think of me occasionally. I 
am growing eld and my health is getting feeble. I shall 
soon pass out. Fraternally, R. M. Casey. 


: Hasrines, Mica., March 8, 1878. 

D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I inclose $1.00 towards copy 
of the ‘‘ Sages,” and will send balance soon with a renewal 
of subscription. I wish to say that, in my judgment, Seth 
W. Paine would confer a great benefit on the Liberal pub- 
lic if he would ‘‘step down and out” of the publishing 
business, His receat articles about you are evidence that 
he has but little regard for the truth. Even an attack upon 
the Christian religion would now come from him with a 
bad grace; and I will not contribute to the support of a 
publisher whose highest aim seems to be to make money 
by slandering his neighbors, i 


Sincerely yours, Grores Woop. 


~ 518} Conaress ST., PORTLAND, ME. 

D. M. Bexnert, Dear Sir; Please say in your next paper 
that L contemplate going West about the, middle or end of 
April, with a purpose of locating at some point as a physi- 
cian, and I should like to correspond with parties in locali- 
ties favornbie to Liberalism, where I might lecture occa- 
sionally in adjacent villages and towns. I would also like 
to make engagements for lectures, discussions, etc., imme- 
diately. My ability as a clairvoyant magnetizer, as well 
as my scientific knowledge of materia medica, I believe is 
pretty well known; and as to my ability as a lecturer and 
debater, the people of the West know me well. Address 

- D. W. HULL. 

N. B.—I am now iu correspondence with parties in Iowa. 

I prefer not to go so far, but shall act for the best when I 

hear from others. Let mẹ hear from all, whether far or 

near, . D. W. H. 
Tecumsra, Micu., March 18, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have received at different 
times two circulars and a number ef copies of the Age of ` 
Reason. I wondered at the 1ime how its editor could have 
come by my name; but since learning your loss of a list of 
names, the wonder ceases, 

Yours for truth and this world, J. Guiwrre. 
. LOWELL, NEB., March 14, 1878, 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have been receiving circu- 
lars and solicitations to subscribe to Payne's Age of Reason. 
I think my name and address were obtained from your list, 
for this reason, The P. O, is Kearney, as it happened by 
mistake I added the word Junction to it, when I gave it to 


you. No one else bas it in that way except Payne, who 
sends alsoto this R. R. station by that name. Yours, 
T. H. Hecox. 


Wiunsrep, CONN., March 20, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: My attention is called to the 
following communication in Paynes Age of Reason: for 
March 16: 

‘Nor STOLEN. —Iun Tae TRUTH SEEKER for March 9, 
1878, there ja a communication from H. W. Pinney, of 
Mill Brook, Conn. Please inform H. W. Pinney, in your 
paper, that it was I who sent you the article entitled ‘Hell 
in a Hamlet,’ and that it was not stolen from Tae Trurn 
SEEKER exchanges. Truly yours, 

“OW. T, CHAMBERLAIN.” 

As the inference which casual readers may draw from 
this would tend to exonerate Payne from the charge of lit- 
erary theft made (and proven) by your Hartford correspond- 
ent and H. W. Pinney some time ago, it should be observed 
that Mr. Chamberlain does not specifically declare that be 
was the author of the article disingenuously appropriated 
by Payne, but simply that he ‘‘sent” it to Payne; and that 
‘it was not stolen from THE TRUTH Srexen exchanges,” 
which last declaration is the denial of a supposed claim 
which I am not aware to have been made by anybody. 

The simple fact is, that the article taken by Payne from 
The Winsted Press, and addressed to himself as an original 
communication, was written by a particular friend of mine, 
in my own library, and in my presence; and I forwarded a 
copy of the Press containing it to the Age of Reason office (as 
well as a copy to yourself). But it matters not how Payne 
acquired the printed articie. He appropriated it in a dis- 
honorable manner. If Mr. Chamberlain copied the article 
in his own manuscript and “sent” it to Payne as original, 
then he, too, is g literary thief. He doesn’t now claim to 
have done so; but he damns himself as so ‘‘ swift a wit- 
ness’ for an ignoble scoundrel that there is no foreseeing 
that he’ll not so declare next time, 


Yours truly, Leon Casn. 


Wesr Unron, March 17, 1878. 
T FREND D. M. Bennerr: As you wished information 
in regard to Payne’s paper, I can say that I have received 
Payne's Age of Reason and circulars quite often for the past 
two months. Alsu, C, H. Carpenter, who takes your paper, 
has received the same. i 
About the time Payne joined the Young Men’s Christian’ 
Association (I suppose he joined them, if he did not he 
ought te), I had six names for him, but on getting another 
TRUTH SEBEER it knocked the whole thing in the head, and 
not one of them would take it. Truly yours, 
` J. F. SMITH, JR. 


CLARION, Wrigut Cotnry, Iowa, Feb, 16, 1878. 
Farenpn Bennett: There are so many down on Seth 


Wilbur Payne, poor fellow, that I feel quite sorry for him. 
He cannot help being mean, and should be pitied more than 
blamed. He probably stole your subseriptiou list; I am 
quite gure he dic. No man ever addreseed me by the name 
of H, Crooks, until you did on THe TRUTH BEEREN., We 


have received several numbers of Payne's Age of Reason. 
The first two or three were addressed to my wife, S. E. 
Brooks, and the last one to H. Crooks, which name wag un- 
doubtedly taken from your list. Respectfully, 


H. Brooxs. 


s 


STERLING, Iowa, March 16, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: Seeing a statement in your paper 
that vou had had your mailing list stolen from your office, 
I cheerfully give you facts in my own case. When I sub- 
scribed for your paper I gave my order to Mr. Johnson, 
your agent, and he, through mistake, gave you the name 
Charles Marr, instead of Solomon Marr; but as my family 
is the only one round here of that name there has been no 
trouble, and as I got the paper regularly I dia not think it 
worth while to have it corrected; bat about four or five 
weeks ago I received Payne's Aye of Reason for two weeks, 
and he, too, made the same mistake in my name. Now, 
all my other mail matter and papera come in my proper 
name, Solomon Marr. 
how he came to make that mistake. 


time, though he gays that he is entirely unknown in New 
York except through Taw Trurn SeexEr’s list, 
SOLOMON Marr. 


FARLEY, Iowa, March 18, 1878. 


D. M. Bennet, Dear Sir; Tue Freethinkers of this place 
and, .by 
each contributing a small sum of money, have placed be- 
fore the reading public a class of literature that makes 
Our volumes are free for all to 


have formed a ‘‘ Liberal Library Association,” 


“Old Fheology” quake. 
read, and the young people, and many of the older ones, 


are hungry for just such matter as is found in Liberal and 
I have about thirty vol- 
umes of my own, and they are almost continually out being 


Reform books and periodicals, 


read ‘by those who are willing to investigate for themselves. 


Our association mects every alternate Sunday, for the pur- 
pose of discussing such questions as the speaker of the 
see fit to introduce. We have thus far de- 
pended on home talent, and with such success as to attract 
the attention of the pulpit,.from which source we receive 
an occasional advertisement, but not in very flattering 
In spite of “Old Orthodoxy.” however, the fires 
The single spark of Infidelity that twelve 
years ago in this town struggled for an existence has been 
fanned into a flame that the blood of a thousand Lambs 


evening may 


terms, 
of Jiberty burn. 


could not extinguish. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March. 16, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: 


stolen from your office, together with some postage stamps. 


Now, asl read that the thought entered my mind that I 


have been receiving several copies of Payne's Age of Reason, 


together with a begging circular from the editor of the last 
named paper, and Í wondered how my name could have 
been known to the editor and publisher of said paper, You 
are the only one that could have my name and addregs, for 


Ido not take any other paper than Taz TRUTE SEEKER, 


i. ¢., of all those published east-of Chicago. For my part I do 
not like the paper Paynes Age of Reason, for I de Aot 

ad it 
not been for that, I should huve done something for it, and 
did a little in the way of sen ing the many circulars received 
tosome of my friends until his course towards you was 


approve of. his (the editor’s) conduct against you. 


apparent. Yours truly, Joun F. N. DEFLon. 


ROSENBERG, PER Tamra, FLA., March 15, 1878. 

Dean FREND Bennet: As it is a long time since our 
TRUTH SEEKER has had a letter from our sunny State, I 
think if proper, at this time of business stagnation and 
laborers’ starvation in North and West, to give an account 

of our country and its people, and their progress here. 
The climate is splendid. Fresh vegetables and many 
kinds of fruit all tue year round. Last month the orange- 
trees Commenced to bloom, while the golden fruit was still 
on the trees. The heat of summer is not so excessive as in 
many Northern States, because the summer months coin- 
cide with the rainy season, and, besides this, we have 
almost constant sea-breezes to mitigate the heat. Land for 
homesteads is scarce, though about thirty miles off the 
- Bay some is still left. State land can be had, though not 
to a large extent, for from seventy cents to one dollar an 
acre, Most of the land consists of high, dry pine ridges, 
requiring much manure and muck for farming. Muck is 
abundant in numerous ponds. For building sitesand orange 
groves these dry ridges are quite suitable. The balance is 
low pine land’and hummocks, which are very fertile. The 
settlement of this part of the State commenced about three 
years ago, and therefore everything is new; hardly any 
fruits can be had yet. But improvements are made very 
fust, and immigrants are pouring in.. And if the merits of 
this country were known in the North, many more would 
come before they have spent their last cent there, wailing 
for better times. The old settlers subsist mainly by stock- 
raising, hunting, fishing, and gathering oyst rs; for culti- 
vating the soil they do not care much. Since Northern 
people are coming in, the country is changing for the 
better, and society. is improving. What a new coun- 
try like this needs is industrious hands. The daily 
wages are from $t 00 to $1 50, but laborers can hardly be 
had at that price, and much work has to be left undone. I 
am willing to give to every laborer's family (ff a dozen fam- 
ilies come together), for eighteen days’ work, a ten-acre lot, 
suitable for orange and other fruit trees, and healthy to live 
on. A house for our climate takes about one week’s work 
for a man, and about $5.00 expenses besides. But to build 
up á society, we need other classes of people, too, though 
I cannot advise them to come at once if they, and especially 
the ladies, have not a great deal of courage, to enable them 
to endure the hardships and privations of a life in the back- 
woods. For them it would be more advisable to remain a 
few years longer in the North, where they have society, 
schools for their children, and comforts of every kind, and 


follow their occupation, whilst somebody here. is planting’ 


and cultivating for them an orange grove. Many families 
in the North have already availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, but there is plenty more room for others. The 
trees will come into bearing in about five years. after trans- 
planting, and will not cost. more than three dollars each, 
including the price of land, clearing, fencing, furnishing, 
planting, and cultivating the trees, and the taxes for five 
years. i ; : 

In answer to many inquiries from our friends, I have to 
state that we have never yet regretted our migration to this 
country. We are enjoying good health, have plent, of 
exercise, and our orange-trees (now twelve hundred and ten 
in number) are growing nicely; four are in bloom now, and 
some more Will follow every year, until, in five yeara, they 


The Truth Seeker, March 30, 1578. | 


Perhaps Mr. Payne caninform you 
Lhear that Thomas 
Scarborough received copies of Payne’s paper at the same 


In your TRUTH SEEKER of 
the 8th inst, I read a notice under the heading “‘ Information 
Wanted,” from which it appears that your mail list has been 


will all be in bearing.: And as a man has made, this year, 
from one full-grown tree, one hundred and twenty odd 
dollars, there will be, eventually, n fortune in our grove, 
The unemployed multitude in the large cities ought to 
came'to this country, where they can easily build up an 
independent home for themselves and their families. 

K. ENGLER, 

PrrrssuRren, Pa , March 18, 1878. 
Mr. EDITOR: Some years since I was fortunate in hav- 
ing a neighbor who was a good trance medium, and 
received through him many very interesting communica. 
tions on the Deity, spirit-life, ete., which are recalled to 
my memory by the article headed, ‘Is There a Future 
Life ?" in the last TRUTH SEEKER, One evening, [ com- 
plained to the intelligence that, although his communica- 


‘tions were verg interesting, instructive, and elevating, yet 


they were not entirely satisfactory, inasmuch as they did 
not give a full and comprehensive idea of spirit-life, and 
asked him to teach us the mysteries of the =pirit-world. 

The reply came promptly : 

" Tesch you the mysteries of the spirit world? Guo, 
teach the unborn child the arts and sciences ; teach it the 
mysteries of algebra; teach it to trace the cumet’s flight 
through fields of unlimited space and predict the time of 
its return; teach it to rob the silkworm of ils shroud, fill 
the robe withinvisible gas and on it mount above the clouds. 
Man has done all these things, and why can you not teach 
them to the unborn babe? Simply because from want of 
development it cannot comprehend such things. Listen ; 
you bear the same relation to the spirit-world that the 
nubora babe does to this, and can no more comprehend the 
mysteries of that world than the babe can of this. The 
child comes into this world with its powers aud faculties 
dormant, One by one they are developed, strengthened, 
and matured, until finally he wakes up to the consciousness 
that he is a man. So, when you enter the spirlt-world 
everything appears strange and incomprehensible ; you are 
but & spiritnal infant, though your dormant: faculties and 
powers will soon be brought into operation. By clairvoy- 
ance you can see all things; by clairaudieuce you can hear 
all things ; by intuition you can know all things, aud finally 
you will wake up to the consciousness that you are a God ! 
Then can you exclaim with Christ, ‘I and my father are 
one ;’ then can you comprehend the beautiful relation 
existing between you and God, and can understandingly 
pray to ‘ Our Father which art in heaven ;’ then can you 
truly exclaim with Christ, ‘AIl power is given tə me in 
heaven and upon earth.’ But this consciousness of pos- 
sessing unlimited power will not beget pride, for it will be 
accompanied by the knowledge that God and angel, arch- 
angel, cherubim and seraphim, spirit and man, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, are all one and the same thing in 
different stages of development; then you will not despise 
the meanest thing, for you Will know that what that is, you 
have been, and what you are, that will be. The poet Pope 
was truly inspired when he wrote : 

‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. ” 

The above teaches that this life is the fortal life of the 
spirit, as the uterine is the foetal life of tne body ; and as 
the foetus is not required to learn or practice anything 
belonging to this life, so we are not required ts learn ay 
thing belonging exclusively to spirit-life. If we faithfully 
perform ouf duties to ourselves and neighbors here, nothing 
more is required from us. As nothing can be annihilated 
in the material world, so nothing can be annihilated in the 
spiritual. Hence life in the spirit-world is a natural and 
unavoidable necessity. ’ A. Wiicox. 


RICHFORD, VT., March 5, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: When I subscribed for your 
paper, I did so because I liked its title; and I have never 
been sorry. Truth (real fact) was the object of my purauit, 
and you have answered my expectation remarkably. When 
I joined the Methodist sect, I supposed truth was the grand 
object of their aim. After experiment and observation, l 
was disappointed. Faith and numbers were what they 
were after. For this cause I commenced critical examina- 
tion as a farmer, instead of a preacher of Godology. J had 
a farm before I was a Methodist, and thought 1 was more 
capable of managing a farm than a church. I commenced 
with the first chapter of Genesis, to prepare myself for 
whatever was in the future, and be honest with myself. I 
think now that any one who wishes to use his own reason- 
ing powers unshackled by priestcraft, and who will read 
thoroughly the first three chapters of Genesis, and weigh 
every seuteuce as the words of a being who ‘created the 
universe out of nothiug,” will come to the conclusion that 
“God,” ‘ He,” ‘ Our,” and tUs,” and “Lord God,” got 
man intọ existence purposely to make him as damned as 
the God-powcr could make him, aud fixed things in such a 
manner tbat all children must be born totally-depraved sin- 
ners, and then to torment them in an endiess hel] because 
they were so born, as though it was a great privilege to be 
made out of nothing, so that we could be roasted alive in 
hell fire eternally! Praise ye the Lord! This ig the reason 
why I could not be a Methodist, or any other Christian, 
priest. Whatever others muy think or do, 1 must do my 
own thinking in this matter, and even tell my own 
thoughts. 

But we are told that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save these totally-depraved sinuers—and that Jesus gave 
them all into the hand of a human, damning priesthood, 
together with the keys of heaven and hell; so they can dis- 
pose of us all as they please. And the world has been 
cursed with ignorance, bigotry, falsehood, and hypocrisy 
ever since, according to all history. Either Christianity is 
a priestly fabrication, a lie, or the God-power, “ Almighty 
Jehovah,” has a poor faculty to make books to meet the 
capacity of creatures made in his own image. Either gods 
are non compos mentis, oy priests are the most consummate 
liars on earth. Ob, when will men begin to learn how lil- 
tle we know? how much we tuke for granted? 

I am astonished that you have written so much, brother, 
and so well, and ‘‘stand yet, as an iron pillar strong,” bat- 
tiing against the ecclesiastical and political monster that 
has tyranpized over the laboring classes these ten thousand 

ears. er 
$ I am sorry to see so many professed Liberals trying to 
divide the small company. Many of those who seem to 
want to arrest the effort to impart truthful information on 
the subject of devil and hellology have got my name and 
gent me circu'ars to assist them to sell their papers. I 
made some effort, but could effect nothing. Ido what I 
can with Taz TRouve BEEKER and your books and tracts, 
and admire your grit and ability.. Just let Teed, the Romu- 
lus, go, and attend to the real wants of the people. You 
are gelting higher in the estimation of thinking men here, 
but ‘still you must expect that bigoted and hypoeritical 
Gospel-workers will be excited. ‘* What shall we do when 


the devil is dead? What shall we do when hell is gonel 
What shall we do when it ie known that the old Jewish 
Yahoo is all the God Christians have ever had, except what 
they have spliced on to him?’ The pretended people of 
this monster God have murdered millions to make this 
priest- forged character stand on its legs. 

I'don’t know but that, since the Y. M. C. A. D n! 
Sccieiy have so much trouble about obscenity in New 
York (we hear but little about it in Vermont; the people 
ure civilized), Congress had better pass an act to prevent 
the sexes being born so; or else get parents to “train up 
their children in the way they should go;” or stop the Bun- 
day-schocls, which are a fruitful source of byprerisy. 
Willa luw made by Congress have any more effect than 
the law made on Sinai? ‘‘Just as the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined,” Jaw of Caugress or noi. Children should 
be tanght to be honest with self, iruthful and just to others. 
But we have no more euch teaching in the Church or State 
than .we have in t Hamlet.” We have not much such 
teaching anywhere. God msde the universe out of nothing 
in six days; but he don’t know what to do with a dead man 
unless his case is pettifogged by a priest. Think of it! 
Pursue on your way! Priestcraft and kingeraft may pre- 
vail even in republican America, and destroy liberty. 

Sincerely yous, JOSEPH NOYES, 


and add sugar and a lemon. 


UNIVERSITY Nignt.cap.—Take half a tumblerful of tea, 
witha wineglassful of milk and sugar to taste, to which 
add a wineglas-ful of brandy; beat one egg and mix, 

Turkey HasH.—Cut up the remains of a turkey into 
small dice with a very little of the dressing; put the gravy 
you have left in a suucepan with the bones and pieces that 
you do not use in the hash, adding, if necessary, a little 
boiling water, together with sweet marjoram, nutmeg, 
grated lemon peel, salt, and pepper, and mushroom catsup, 
to taste; let it stew slowly one half hour, then strain it, put 
in the turkey, and let it simmer one-quarter of an hour, or 
just long enough for the turkey to get well heated through; 
serve on three cornered bits of toast buttered jast around 
she edge of the dish, and if you like you may sift bread 
crumbs over the top and some small pieces of butter and 
brown it in the oven or with a heated salamander, 


STEWED OYSTERS, —Take each oyster out separately from 
liquid; strain juice to get out any piece of shells there may 
be in it; add oue pint of milk to every quart of oysters; boil 
milk and juice, adding salt and pepper to taste; when the 
above is boiling, put in oysters, and when just beginning to 
boil, take off at once and serve. The last direction insures 
the oysters, being tender, plump, and cooked also, 


A Borzep Plum Pupprne.—Grate the crumb of a twelve 
cent loaf and boil a quart of rich milk, then strain it and 
set it to cool; pick over a pound of currants and a pound 
of seedless raisins; strew over them three large tablespoon- 
fulsof flour; rol fine a pound of brown sugar, and mince as 
fine as possible three quarters of a pound of beef suet; pre- 
pare two beaten nutmegs and a large tablespoonful of 
powdered mace and ciunamon; also, the grated peel and 
the juice of two large lemons or oranges; beat ten eggs very 
light, and when it is cold stir them gradually into the milk, 
alternately with the suet and grated bread; add by degrees 
the sugar, fruits, and spices, with a large glass of brandy and 
one of white wine; mix the whole very well, and stir it 
hard; then put it in a thick cloth that has been scalded and 
floured; leave room for it to swell, and tie it very firmly, 
pasting the tying place with a small lump of moistened 
flour. Put the pudding into a large pot of boiling water, 
and boil it steadily six hours, replenishing the pot occa- 
sionally from a boiling kettle. Turn the pudding frequent- 
lyin the pot; prepare half a pound of citron cut in slips, 
and half a pound of almonds blanched and split in half 
lengthwise; stick the almonds and citron all over the outside 
of the pudding as soor as you take it out of the cloth; send 
it to table hot, with a littie alcohol or brandy poured around 
it in the dish, and Jit with a match. To be eaten with the 
wine sauce, or with cold wine or sugar. ; 

New Enetanp Brown Breav.—Four cupfuls rye meal, 
three of yellow Indian-meal, one smal] cupful molasses, one 
teaspoonful soda, One-half teaspoonful cream tartar; mix 
very soft with sour milk, or buttermilk; little salt; steam 
four hours and bake two. 


OYSTER Srurrinc.—Oyvsters for stuffing turkey should 
be bearded and chopped fine; a little mace should be 
added. f 

TRIFLES —Yolk of one egg, enough prepared flour to 
make a stiff dough; roll very thin, cut in fanciful shepes, 
and fry in hot lard; turn them immediately after dropping ° 
them into the lard; they should not remain in more than 
three seconds, and should be of a light yellow color; drain 
them on a large fiat dish ; when cold sprinkle with red 
sugar. 5 - 

Poraro Pie.—One pound of mashed potato, rubbed 
through a colander ; one-half pound of butter rubbed to a 
cream with two cupfuls of white sugar, six eggs, the whites 
and yolks beaten separately; the juice of one lemon, 
squeezed into the potato while hot; one teaspdonful of nut- 
meg, the same of mace. Bake in shells of paste, or in’ 
dishes lined with good paste, without covers. Tobe eaten ` 
cold. ` A 

SCRAPPLE.—Take a fresh pig’s head or other cuttings of 
pork; if a head, carefully clean it, put it into a pot with a 
gallon of water, let it buil until the meat leaves the bone, 
then stain, putting the liquor back into-the pot; be careful 
to get all the bones out, put the meat into a chopping-bowl, 
mince fine, season with salt, pepper, sage, thyme, and mar- 
joram; stir well, and add it to the liquor; thicken with yellow 
Indian-meal until the spoon stands alone; let it boil an hour, 
atirring occasionally; turn into square tin pans; when 
wanted for use cut into thin slices and fry a light brown, 


The Truth Brigade. 
[aA PARODY.] 
All the time, all the time, 
All the time onward; 
Allinto truth and light 
_ Aremarching many hundred! 
Forward the truth brigade! 
Theirs not to be dismayed, 
Allinto truth and light 
Marched the many hundred! 


Forward the truth brigade! 
Dispelling darkness ond shade! 
Not though the world knew 

That many had blundared. 

Theirs is to make reply, 

Theirs isto reason why, 

Theirs is to do or die; 

All into truth and light 
Marched the many hundred! 


Priests to right of them! 
Prieststo leit of them! 
Priests in front of them! 
Who loudly thundered; 
Right through the priests they broke, 
With many a daring stroke, 
Some ofthem making it tell. 
Ingersoll giving them hell; 
Right into truth and light 
Marched the many hundred! 


Laylng their arguments bara. 
They tbatread them there, 
Astonished the world! 

While altthe priests grumbled, 
“Look baek,” the hundreds said.. 
“Thon look afar abead, 

And choose which road to take, 
Beforeit he too late;” 
Then they looked back, 

Back looked many hundred. 


‘Ruins to right of them! 
- Rains to left of them! 
Ruins behind them! 
Old and unnumbered, 
And then, with many a sigh, 
They thoucht of days gone by, 
But ne’er would they return 
To their old hellto burn, 
But would prefer to learn; 
Learn with many bundred. 


Now is the time for all 
T'o hatp and roll tbe ball, 


| knowledge, 


great error, and that the people must be 
properly put on their guard against the 
philosophers. In fact, Jasper has burst 
_with impetuous fury into the middle of the 
great battle of religion against science; and, 
‘in virtue of his faith in the evidences on 
, the side of religion, and in virtne of the 
i vigor and simplicity with which he presents 
i those evidences, he must be recognized as 
the great leader of the religious world in 
i this warfare. He rests his case mainly on 
j the Bible, and no champion of religion 
| would ask a firmer support. The Bible 
| talks of the rising and going down of the 
jeu, and it would not say “that anything 
;could go down that was standing still all 
the time.” Then there was Joshua, who 
‘told the sun to stand still, which would 
‘have been a ridiculous superfluity if the 
f sun had really never moved. And as to the 
‘earth’s revolving round the sun, “what 
| would become of the ocean ?” It would be 
i spilled out, of couse, “all over the land.” 
i Thus on the argument from the Bible and 
from what he sees—and seeing is believing— 
the Rev. Juhn Jasper has proved the case of 
religion against philosophy to the full satis- 
faction of his congregation in Richmond, 
every one of whom hetd up his right hand 
as an evidence of his faith that the sun and 
not the world went round. - Philosopby, 
knowledge, science, are utterly used up— 
pulverized, dissolved, and -evaporaied by 
this onslaught. Jasper has left them not 
a word to say, and as the great champion 
of the Church heis without a riyal. All 
champions that have come out in this battle 
hitherto have been feebler than Jasper. 
‘They have compromised a little with 
They have admitted, in fact, 
half it claims, and been satisfied with 
mere subterfuges. . Iu Jasper alone there is 
no compromise, and the ecclestastical world 
is to be congratulated upon the appearance 
of the first champion who has realty done 


To destroy the prisst’s blunders. 
Soon is the time to come ; 
Tar TEUTH SEEKER has hegun, 
Begun with many hundred! 
; Gro, F. KESSLER. © 
Baltimore, March 18, 1878, 
pna - 


Borrowed Light. 


BY F. D. LACY. 
” Beek notto walk by borrowed light, 

But keep unto thine own; 

Do what thou doest with all thy might, 
And trust thyself alone.” 

Let thine own reason be thy guide, 
And go where duty calls; : 

Keep truth and justice on thy side, 
Though all creation falls. 


Let not a power on earth enslave 
Thine intellectual light; $ 
Yield not to those Who howl and rave, 
But battle for the right. - 
May guiding angels lead the way 

To virtue, truth, and love; 
And man become as perfect here, 
As angels are above. 


Do good to ali, and tothe least 
May kindlyfeelingsreizno, | 
Such influences serve the best, 
And never taught in vain; 
Idrather labor for tee poor, 
And light reward receive, 
-Then be a monster to devour, 
Or prince to rob-and thieve. 


Shun al! temptations of delight, 
That lead to guilt and shame;- 

But all obstructions firmly fight, 
Upon ths road to fame. 

What reason teaches you to do, 
Or bids not to be done, 

Obey and readily pursue, 
Where wisdom can be won. 


Proclaim your sentiment if true, 
Though allthe world deny; 

Teach to the world the facts you know, 
Though for ityou must die. 

” Saek not to walk by borrowed light, 

But keep unto thine own; 

Do what thou doest with allthy might, 
And trust thyself alone.” 


Nirvana. Mich., March 16, 1878. 


Science and Religion, 

John Jasper, of Richmond, a colored man 
and preacher, has lately been informed by 
some light-minded person that the evidence 
of tbe senses is not to be depended upon in 
regard to the relations of the earth to the 
sun, aod that, in fact, the sun does not go 
round the earth, but the earth round the 
sun. Jasper has inquired abroad and has 
found that faith in this mischievous opinion 
that the earth goes round the sun is widely 
spread, that nearly everybody believes in 
it, and that it has been accepted from the 
mouths of a ribald and impious lot of 
fellowscalled philosophers, Asan energetic 
ehampion of astronomical truth and plain 
religion, Jasper has determined that this 
thing must stop just where itis; that there 
has been enough of it, and that the world 
must be set right and reclaimed from its 


its cause justice.—N. F. Herald. 
povigh T be Ee Sa 


“ BEYOND THE VEIL.” Posthumous work 
of Paschal Beverly Randolph, aided by 
Emmanuel Swedenborg and others, 
through the minds of Frances H. Mc- 
Dougali and Luna Hutchinson. 262 pp. 
12 mo. D. M. Bentett, New York, 
1878. Cloth, $1.50. 

Probably the most eccentric, erratic mind 
that has been prominently connected with 
the modern Spiritual movement was Dr. P. 
B. Randolph. Being a sang mêlée, his mother 
of African extraction and his father of the 
celebrated Randolph family of Virginia, his 
life was a strange medley of intellectuality 
and sensuality, of lofty, sublimest thoughts 


jand lowest, deepest groveling—sensitive to 


au extreme and unstable as water; his death 
by his own hand being in full keeping with 
his fitful, tortuous career. 


Not content with the dozen or more vol-' 


umes given to the world during bis earth- 
life, the restless Randolph hes projected 
through ile minds of two lady mediums of 
California (his attractions were always femi- 
nine) another contribution to the ever-widen- 
ing range of Spiritual literature. One of 
these ladies, Mrs. McDougall, will be re- 
membered by the readers of Brittan’s Quar. 
terly ag tbe medium through whom the ex- 
periences in spirit-life of Col. Baker were so 
graphically depicted and so eloquently por- 
trayed in the pages of that excellent journal. 
A portion of those experiencesof Col. Baker 
have been embodied in the posthumous work 
of Dr, Randolph, their publication in per- 
manent form thus being secured, as they 
well merited to be, j 

We can cordially recommend “Beyond 
the Veil” as a 'deeply-interesting, well-writ- 
ten narrative of scenes and incidents. in tke 
spirit-clime. The language is ever above 
mediocrity, and often glowingly eloquent. 
fA large amount of useful and instructive 
information relative to the spirit-world, its 
customs, society, the daily life of its inhabi- 
tants, etċ., can be gathered from this vol- 
ume. We feel assured that no one willever 
regret its purchase. A steel portrait of Dr. 
Randolph embellishes the work, the publi- 
cation of which has entailed considerable 
expense upon the lady mediums presenting 
it to the world; and we hope that by its ex- 
vended sale they may be secured against any 
loss possibly incurred in its issue. 

Among the many subjects of interest en- 
chaining the attention of the reader, may be 
noted the following: Birth of the spirit; 
the two maguetic currents connecting earth 
and the spirit-world, and the aerial cars navi- 
gating those currents; the location of the 
spiritual spheres or zones; spiritual food 
and clothing and how procured; building 
materials, architecture, house-furnishing, 
and kinds and uses of labor in the spirit- 


world; the sanitary forces; the social system, 
and amusements thereof; death, or transition 
to higher spheres; marriage and its. rites; 
uses.of consolidated sunshine; exercise of will 
power and clairvoyance; views of the 


heavenly bodies; the spiritual suns: and ihe, 
Great Central Sun; sanataria, or Hospitals: 


for the treatment of insane and undeveloped 
Spirits; first experiences af General Custer 
and his massacred band in spirit-life; the 
hells (quite an apropos snbject just at this 
time); the heavens of. poets, inventors, 
statesmen; the negro race in ppirit-life; the 
Heaven of Heavens, with views of Zoroaster, 
Socrates, Plato, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Mary the 
Madonna, Jesus, Joan of Arc, Christna, 
Buddha, Sappho, Theodosia of Tyre, Por- 
phyry, and Polycarp; Sermon on Mount 
Beatus by Jesus the Nazarene, etc., etc. 

Randolph, it. will be remembered, while 
on earth was a devoted Rosicrucian, ad- 
dicted to oceultic rhapsodies, voudooistic 
charms, and magical mummeries; and 
claimed a membership in Oriental Theo- 
sophical lodges and brotherhoods. It seems 
unfortnuate, that, just as the theories and 
principles so ardently advocated by him for 
years should obtain prominence in Spiritual- 
istic circles, he should pass to the spirit-ex- 
istence, leaving others to reap all the glory 
(?) accruing from the dissemination of Oc- 
cultism. . Were Randoiph alive: in the flesh 
to-day, how he would revel in the present 
discussion of the mysteries of the occu!to- 
Rosicrucianc-hermetico-alchemico- astrolog- 
ico-theosophico. astralo-theurgico - Isis - Un- 
veilingo-elementalo-sub:mudano-Ansatierico 
voudooico - cabalistico - thaumaturgico - Art 
Magico-koboldo-akasoico-condensed. vaporo 
—elementary bombast and nonsense with 
which America and England are being 
flooded. Randolph, it seems, has discovered 
his error upon these subjects since his enirde 
into the spirit-country, as two chapters ot 
“ Beyond the Veil” are devoted to a discus- 
sion in the spirit spheres upon the existence 
of “elementary ” spirits and the truth or- 
falsity of re-incarnution: in the course of 
which the believers in both these absurd 
dogmas are completely routed by Socrates, 
Pythagoras, and otber ancient sages, who 
deny positively and emphatically the being 
of such a nondescript monstrosity as an 
“elementary” anywhere in the universe, 
and as emphatically declare the utter fallacy 
of such absurdities as conscious pre-existence 
and re-incarnation; in all of which Randolph 
coincides. Randolph dead is thus wiser than 
Randolph living. 

We must confess our inability to accept 
as literal truth all contained in this handsome 
volume. It is probable that a portion of it 
{particularly in. the early part of the work) 
may have emanated from Randolph’s spirit 
presence; but much of the latter portion we 
regard as unreliable in detail—a dim cob- 
scured reflection of the truth, mayhap—to be 
accounted for by the psychological condi- 
tion of the mediums when writing it. Most 
of that pertaining to Jesus and the Madonna 
is unquestionably imaginative and unreal. 
Some of it, however, savors strongly of 
Randolphism, as exemplified in his various 
earthly productions, all of which are noted 
for the wild and fanciful nature of their con- 
tents. i ` 

Despite these defects, there is much good 
sense and sound philosophy in this work, 
tegether with much valuable information 
vouchsated regarding supernal life, as pre- 
viously indicated. 


“Tre Prresrin Asgocution.” The Holy 
Cross ” Series. No. 1. Fifty pages. D. 
M. Bennett, New York. Paper, twenty- 
five cents. 


The enterprising Liberal publisher, D. M. 
Bennett, has undertaken the publication of a 
long list of pamphlets—The Holy Cross 
Series—all bearing upon the immoral doc- 
trines and practices and the cruel outrages 
and perseeutions of Holy Mother Church, 
from the sixth century. to the present time. 


Some of these are works that have been. 


tabooed and interdicted by Europeen author- 


ities, and are now for the first time to bef 


published in America. The first of theseries 
is ‘The Priest in Absolution,” which takes 
its title from the infamous book issued by 
the Society of the Holy Cross, an English 
Ritualistic body, as a manual for Priests in 
receiving confessions; the publication of 
extracts from which not many montis since 
occasioned deep. excitement both in England 
and America. ‘This manual teaches habitual 
confession as a duty, and enjoins upon the 
priest an intrusion upon the consciences of 
those who confess tohim even on the most 
delicate points, The most searching, prying 
questions are to be put to all, married or 
unmarried, the maden just budding into 


womanhood as well as the matured matron, 
relative to their social, affectional, and sex- 
ual relations, in word, thought, and deed; 
even little children must be subjected to the 
disgustingly-indelicate queries of their pru- 
rient father confessors. Much of the work 
is too vile for publication, even in- Latin. 
The pamphlet just issued by Mr. Bennett 
is a criticism and denunciation of this vile 
Christian publication; éxpositive of its terri- ' 
ble deformity, and warning the public 
against the insidious advances ef the Anglo- 
Ritualistic Confessidnal, worse even ag it is 
than the time-honored (?} Roman Catholic 
institution which it apes.’ In addition to 
extracts from the original “ Priest in Abso- 
lution,” the work is enriched with copious 
citations from the ‘‘Confessional Un- 
masked,” and from a rareand curious work, 
Gavin’s “ Master-Key to Popery,” together 
with excerpts from other rare b oks and 
pamphlets, The immoral, debasing, and 
polluting effects, both upon the confessors 
and those confessing, are depicted. in all 
their terrible reality; and it is to he fondly 
hoped that the tide of immorality, lewdness, 


and hypocrisy necessarily engendered by the 


practical opsration of the principles of this 


grossly-impure publication may be, in some 


measure at least, rolled back ,by the wide- 


spread circulation of the antidota? pamphlet 
of Brother’ Bennett, 
tended sale.—W. Æ. Coleman in Sotrituat 
Offering. 


Tt well merits an ex- 


Matrimonial. 
A YOUNG man would like to correspond with 


a Liberal lady, with matrimonial intentions, 
Money no object, 
to. Address “P. J., Campton, Ill., 


A young widow not objected 
1113 


Matrimonial. 
AN accomplished and good-tooking daughter 


of a Southern planter, who is a Freathinker, 
would correspond with a gentioman of similar 


views and of honorable character, with a view 


to matrimony, if willing to livein the home of 


fer aged father—a widower—whose home she 


supervises. Address " TRUST,” this office. 3113 


Kunsas land. 


.W. E, Gladstone, Lionel 


CHOICE: SEEDS j or oa tae 


trial, 6 packets Flower Seeds, including the 


choicest Double Portulaca. new Phlox Grandi- 


flora, Striped Petunia. and new Japan Cocks- 


comb; mixed eolors of each, Price-list free. 
L. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, Amherst, Mass. . 
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KANSAS LAND FOR SALE 


Eighty and one hundred and sixty acres of 

Soil of tbe BEST QUALITY; 

TIMBER Ann RUNNING WATER: Woll adapt- 
2 y PEB 

ed for toe aising ASS K RUSCHEE, 


412  Pavenpart, Lowa, _ 
TO THE AMERICAN PATRONS OF 
CHOICE. LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, London, England, for the 
right to publish an American Euition of 


The Fortnightly Review, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now publishing this celebrated 
Monthly Magazino from aspecial duplicate set 
of stereotype plates, which are forwarded from . 
Engiand so promptly as to enable ua to pro- 
duce each month, not only an exact fac simile 
of this able Review. but to Publish it almost at 
the game time the origina) is in England. 
It is in every respect equal to the London 
issue, at about half the original price. This 
effort will place in the hands of American 
readers the freshest utterances of leading 
thinkers on live issues with a promptitude 
unequaled; The comments ofalarzge number 
of tne best Huropean thinkers on Science, 
Philosophy, Literature, Polities, and Miscel- 
laneous Matters of general interest. cannot . 
fail to be appreciated and encouraged by 
thoughtful! American readers, 
The following are a few of the contributors: 
Matthew Arpold, Herbert Sponcer, Goldwin 
Smith, Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, Right Hon. 
A. Tallemache, M, E. 
Grant Duff, M. P., Hon. Robert Lowe, Leslie 
Stephen. Jobn Morley (tbe editor), G. H. 
Lewer, Alfred R. Waliace, Frederick Harrison, 
Prof. Tyodall, Prof, Huxley, Prof. Darwin, 
Prof. Clifford (author of supernatural relig- _ 
ion), Sir John Lubbock, Anthony Trollope, T. 
Adolphus Trollope, Sir H. 8. Maing, Sir David . 
Woddarpurn, and numerong others. 
ublished every month. ` 
Roge-Belford Publishing Oo., 
60 York 8t . Toronto, Ont, 
Subsexription Price, $5.00 per year. 
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JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 


- AND pi 


Popish Nunneries. 


BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twonty-fve years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work, 220 pages, Paper, 60 cents. 


.% cents. oe 5 
ee 141 Eighth st, New York. 
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BEWARE ni as 


ogue” article offered ns a promiun,'”— 
Geveinn, Head all erderete the ola Aganin, J, Je KING & CO,, Brotsleuarn's Viu 


Truth Wears no Mask, Bows at no Human Shrine, Seeks neither Place nor Applause: She only Asks.a Hearing. 


| JNO. €. BUNDY, Epiror. t 


CHICAGO, 


1878. 


i $5.15 IN ADVANCE. è 
SINGLE Copies, BIGHT CENTS. f 


A large Eight-page Weekly Paper, devoted to the Exposition of Modern Spiritualism. Established in 1865. 
Published by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


» We take the liberty to give a few extracts 
from different sources, showing the stand 
ing of the RELIa@10-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL- 
where best known and by those well calculated 
to judge, - 

The RELIGIO-PHILOSOPTIICAL JOURNAL of Chicago, 18 pub” 


Hashing a series of articles, entitleu, * The Ethics of Spiritualism ,*- 
by Hudson Tuttle. We advise those who are opposed to Spiritual- 


ism, yet who dare inveattgate to the extent of a little quiet read- ` 


ing, to aubseribe for the JOURNAL while these “ Ethics” are ron- 
ning, Fulton (N. I.) Times. 


The RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, published in Chi- 
cago, isthe moat sensibie and enterprising Spiritualist paper we 
have seen yet. As there are many Spiritualists among our readers, 
we advise them, Jf they are not subscribers to the JOURNAL, to 
send and get it, While we have no faith in its teachings we can 
see that the editor is honest in his opinions, and does what he 
thinks is rght.—-/reguots Times. 


PROF. 8. B. Brivtan writes: * * “Tam pleased to witness the 
great itoprovement you have made in the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPH- 
ICALJOURNAL, It gives evidence of careful editorial labor, dis- 
crimination and an improved digestion of the various materials 
that make up the weekly report. * * * I Jook upon its present as 
a resurection state to a higher Hfe and enlarged usefulness.” 


The RELIGIO PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, We wish this bea- 
con-light of the cause in the West a prosperous future, and feel 
gure that tts conductors will ever (ag tn the past) be found working 


for human good and the advancement of liberal thought and apirit- 


ual unfoldment among the peoplt.—Banner of Light. 


The RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, published at Chi- 
cago, and devoted to the advocacy of Modern Spiritualisut, 2ppears 
to be as much interested in exposiug the fraudulent claims and 
practices of mediums, a8 in defending the philosophy of which itis 
the representative for the West. Its course has Made it many 
friends, not only among the better class of Spiritualists, but among 
these who are not Spiritualists, — Zoronto, Ont, Free Thought 

ournat. 


ANDREW JacKSON DAVIS writes as followa:— 


*** “7am glad to note the improved tone and increased power 
evinced by the RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. y 
Brang success conetantly attend yonr enterprise!" * * 


Rev. SAMUEL WATSON, D. D., Editor of The American Spiritua! 
Magazine, gives us the following tridure:-- 


*# MI congratulate you on your management of your paper, it 
ig much improved." 7 z 7 pepers 


- Por. B. F, UNDERWOOD, 1D a late letter to the Boston Jnvestiga- 
tor, says: 
, * * “ Bince Col, Bundy has had contro) of the JOURNAL, it haa. 
in my opinion, improved fifty per cent. Col. Bundy is admirably 
fitted to conduct a paper. He has taste and tact combined with a 
large amount of firmness and decision, together witlr business ex 
perience and talent, and good literary attainments,” * * 


One of our pleasant and valued exchanges is the RELIGIO-PHI{I- 
OSOPHICAL JOURNAL, of Chicago, a handsomely printed eixit- 
page paper, which manfully battles for the right, and against. ali 
forms of wrong, believing that ofall kinds of slavery, thar. of the 
mind is worst,--Aledo (IN. } Banner. 


The RELIGIO PHILOSOPHICAL JOURN AL seems to have got 
the inside track among the religious weekties. The inference from 
which is that the treatment of the whole range of rciigious ques- 
tions by philosophic laquiry ia a maure popular method Qun the 
professional and special defense of particular theories.--Chicage 
Sunday Times, 


Bupson TUTTLE. the well known author, writes: 
” Every reader of the JOURNAL will rejoice at Its ringing notes, 


which show thatthe right man stands at the front." 


The RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL js a well printed. 
well edited paper ‘and affords much material for sober thougit.— 
Charleston Ww Va. ) Journal . 


the glorious old ship, the JOURNAL. on whose battle-flag 
fi DT at ber main” is inscribed. “Truth against the world,” lave 


a a and brilliant record in crushing error beneath the iron heel | 


of truth !—Votce of Angels. Boston, 


All Spiritualists, and those who are investigating the subject of Spiritualism, will find this 
paper invaluable as an assistant in their researches. 

The OPPONENTS of SPIRITUALISM, who desire to be familiar with its progress and 
development, will find the JOURNAL .a fair, candid and trustworthy channel of information. 
We respectfully commend the paper to all classes. 


- TERMS: $3.15 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Specimen Copies, FREE, ; 
RemirraNnces by Money Order, Registered 
7 "Address, 


NICOTIANA ANTIDOTUM. 
l THE 


Great Magnetic Remedy. 


Letter or Draft at our risk. 
JNO. C. BUNDY, Editor, CHICAGO, ILLS 


The Career of Religious Ideas 
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| The Gruth Seeker, March 30,1878. - 


AGE OF REASON, AND EXAMINATION 
OF THE PROPHECIES. Being an investl- 
gation of True and Fabulous ‘Theology, By 
“THomAS PAINS, author of “The Rigbts of 
Man,” “Crisis,” “* Common Sense,” ete, With 
an Essay on his Character and Services, by 
G. J. HOLYOARKE. 12mo, 13) pp. Postpaid, 

` paper, 50c.; cloth, 60c. 7 

SECULARISTS’ MANUAL OF SONGS AND 
CEREMONIES, for use at Marriages, Fune- 
rals, ete. Edited by Austi~ HOLYOAKE and 
Cartes Warts. Flexible cloth, 12mo, 128 
pp. Postpaid, 50 cts. 

SERMONS. By J. W. Coapwick. Postpaid, 
Gc. “Best Use of Sunday,” “God On Our 
Side,” “ Higher Reverence,” *‘ Economy and 
Waste,” ‘‘Self-Resapect.” “Immortal Life,” 
“ Rational Church,” * Belief in Immortality,’* 
“The Coming Man,” ‘Essential Piety of 
Modern Science,” “Simplicity of Religion.” 

MUSIC IN THE WESTERN CHURCH: A 

i Lecture on the History of Psalmody, illustra- 
ted with examples of the Music of various 
i periods. By WM. A. LEONARD, author of ‘The 
i Christmas Festival,” ete. Flex, clo., 89 Dp., 150. 
THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL; ITS ORIGIN, 

HISTORY any CusToms. Together with a 

Selection of Carols, By WILLIAM A. LEON- 

ARD, author of * Hindu Thought,” etc. Flex- 

ible. cio., 56 pp., glt sidc-stamp, 50 cts. 
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BOOKS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


ENGLISH PAMPHLETS. 
{Postpaid.) 
By CHARLES Brapiavan. 


Tuspication of the Bible: A Reply fo the 
Bishop of Lincoin, 

Cromwell aud Washington, A Contrast, 

Autobiography of Bradlangh, with his Por- 
trait, Jsi 10e 

George the Priuce of Wales, with Recent 
Contraste and Coincidences, 10¢ 

American. Politics, i ` lc 

What is Secularism. ? And What Can It Do 


We 
25e 


eee 
å IRON-CLAD AND 
IRON-CLAD SERIES, 
No. Cts. 
1 Atonement. Charles Bradlaugh, 5 
2 Secular Responsibility. G. Je Holyoake, 5 
4 Influence of Christianity ou Civihzation, 
Underwood, 26 

5 Gleanings from, Parker, Frothingham, 
Yoysey, and others, Winans. Ra., 10 
6 Miscellaneous *‘Index” Tracts. 10 
7 Buddhist Nihilism. Prof. Mux Mueller, 10 
8 Religion of Inhumanity, F. Harrison, 20 
9 Relation of Witcheraft to Religion, Lyall, 15 
10 Epidumie Delusions, Marvin. Cloth, 50 
11 Philosophy of Spiritualism. Marvin, 50 

“12 Tyndall's Belfast Iuaugural, and Portrait, 15 
13 Essay on Miracles. David Hume, 10 
1¢ Land Qnestion, Charles Bradlaugh, 5 
15 Were Adam and Eve our First Parcuts? 

Charles Bradlaugh, 5 
16 Why do Menr- Starve? Chas. Bradlaugh, 5 
17 Logic of Lite, Deduced from the Principle 

of Freethought, George J. Holyoake, 1¢ 


1S A Plea for Atheism, Chas, Bradiangh, 10 
19 Lurge or Small Families? A. Holyoake, 5 
20 Superstition Displuyed, with a Letter of 
Win. Pitt. Austin Holyoake, 5 
21 Defense of Secular Principles. ©. Watis, 5 
.22 Js the Bible Reliable? Charles Watts, 5 
23 The Christian Deity. Charles Watts, 5 
24 Moral Value of the Bible, Chans, Watte, 5 
25 Free Thougutand Mod. Progress. Watts, 5 
| 26 Christianity +: Its Nature, and Influence on 
i Civilization, Charles Watta, 5 
27 Essays Before Free Relig. Ags'n, 1573, 35 
28 Thoughts on Atheism, Austin Holyoake, 3 
29 Is there a Moral Governor of the Uni- 
verse? Austin Holyoake,. 5 
. 30 Philosophy of Secularism, Chae. Watts, 5 


discounts to-the trade, 


THEIR ULTIMATE, ‘ 


for a Man that Christianity Cannot ? Se 
Letter to E. V. Kenealy, M. P., ` 5c. 
By CHARLES Watts. 

Discussion with Rev. Atex, Stewart of Aber- ` 
deen, on the Question, ‘‘Is the Belief in 
the Being of an Infinite Personal God 
Reasonable?” and “Are the Four Gos. 
pels Authentic and Worthy of Credit?” soe 

Christian Evidences Criticised: Origin of 
Christianity, Historical Value of New Tes- 
tament, Miracles, Prophecies, The Practi- 
cal Value of Christianity, The Progress of 
the Christian Religion, each 5¢, or bound 
in one pamphlet, Bie 

Letters on Taxation of the Land, and Mis- 
ceHaneous Poems, by Edwin Burgers, 50e: 

MANNA SERIES. 

No, Cts. 

31 Has Man a Soul? Charles Bradlangh,. 5 

36 Is therc a God? Charles Bradlaugh, 5 

39 Labor's Prayer. Charles Bradlaugh, i 

40 Poverty: Ite Causo aud Cure. M. G. H., 16 

41 Miscellancous Sermons. Frothingham, .10 

42 Scienco and Bible Antagonistic. Watts, de 

43 Christian Scheme of Redemption, Watts 5 

44 Logic of Death; or, Why Should the Athe- 

ist Fear to Die. George J. Holyoake, 10 

47 Poverty : Its Effects on the Political Con- 

dition of the People. Bradlaugh, 5 
MANNA SERIES. 

1 Original Manna for ‘‘ God’s chosen,” 5 

2 B, F. Underwood’s Prayer, per dozen, 10 

3 New Lite of David. Chas. Bradlaugh, 5 

4 Why I was Excommunicated. Barnard, 20 

5 200 Questions Without Answers, 

6 Dialogue between a Christian Missionary 

and a Chinese Mandarin, 1 


T Queries Submitted to the Bench of Bish- ` 
: ops by a Weak but Zealous Christian, 10 
8 Search After leaven and Hell. A, Holyonke, 5 
9 New Life of Jonah. Chas, Bradlaugh, 5 
10 A Few Words about the Devil, + 
11 New Life of Jacob, u 6 
12 Daniel, the Dreamer. Austin Holyoake, 10 
13 Specimen of the Bible: Esther, ne 10 
14 Acts of the Apostles: A Farce, 10 
15 Ludicrous Aspects of Christianity, "t 10 
16 Twelve Apostles, Charles Bradlaugh, 5 
5 


Ta 


17 Who Was Jeans Christ? ie 

18 What Did Jesus Teach? iy 5 
19 New Life of Abraham, as 5 
20 New Life of Mores. ae 5 


21 A Secular Prayer, A. Holyoake, Per doz, 10 


All postpaid, For $2 we will-send to one address $2,25 worth, and $6 worth for $5. Special 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, IMPORTER AND PRINTER, 
199 EIGHTH ST. (Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue), NEW YORK. 
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The Popes and Their 


Doings. 


DO YOU SMOKE? . 
DO YOU CHEW?! 

DO YOU USE TOBACCO 
IN ANY FORM? 


. If you have formed either ofthese habits. you 
have many times resolved to break from their 
slavery, and the vain atiempt bas shown you 
what iron masters control your will, The 
untold millions wasted in the production and 
manufacture of tobacco is insignificant in 
comparison to the waste of bealth and life by 
its use, Ifthecharacter and results of the habit 
aera known al the beginning, in few cases would 
ihe apnetite be formed, Once formed, the victim 
is unable to break anay, and an appeal to the 
Will, in mast cases is ineffective, Guiued by the 
unerring prineiples of ecience, a profound 
study of the organicand mental changes pro- 
duesd by the havit, and of tha compensating 
remédies Nature bus prepared in the vegetable 
kingdom, has enabled usto prepare an anti- 
dote for the poisoned condition of the system, 
whieh necessitates the use of tobacco. 

The habituri use of Tobaces is the cause of 
inconceivable disease. pain, and misery, and 
is the gateway-to strong drink, the highway to 
crime, It enslaves, and although exhilarat- 
ing fora time. results in lassitmde, weakness, 
want. of energy, dyspepsia, heart-disease, 
apoplexy,and nervous prostration, It changes 
the entire constitution of the physical body, 
and thereby is impressed on the mind. It at 
first acts as a poison. the system a'tempta to 
throw. it off, but constant use overcomes this 
repulsion. eo o t * ; 

Tt ig the object of this remedy to supply, for 
- tha time, the place of tobacco, stimulating the 
processes of elimination and recuperation 
until: the system is again in a natural and 
healthy condition. when the desire formed will 
be no longer feit~in ether words, the habit 
eured. ns ue oe 

Ifthe.printed dirsctions accom penying each 
package are followed we warrant- the REMEDY 
to onre the mostobstinate cases, if it does not, 
the money will ba refunded, : : 

Prica; $2.09 per box. Liberal discount to 
Druggists and agents buying by the Dozen or 


roas. i . 
Remittances may be made by Money Order, 
Draft, or Registered letter at our risk. : 
Address ‘ . f 
J, A, HEINSOAN & CO.. Manufacturers. 
948 ; CLEVELAND. OHTO. 


O BÉEDS. — 


Best and, Cheapest in Amertea, or 


i Money Refunded.: 
Buy direat from Grower. postage or express 
- paid; and get frecH, true, and reliable seeds, I 
Can ‘and shall, psat any n in A rica. i 
quality and low prices. Beantiful Hlustrated 
ead atalomuas ang Garden Going free: 
ress > O KE. SHUM fee 
106 Seed Grever, Rockford, Il, 


d able to take care of themselves. 


rm in Ameriès. in 


org Swindle, 
encs, Rembag, apd Frad is fully, lya and 
asd ret “ tee Net I Pa eRe ORC) 
= Row "p b eena a ye "oF TE Pg om of 8 
Chappi romos, or u fine Diriamary, cloth, 251 paget, + o Te 
n omar slothe BSL p i 
f MSW Addon, EEan UFROEN BANED Bidaa HE 
. per day at home, . Samples 
$5 to 20 worth $8 free, Stieon & Oo., 
Porttand. Maine. f lyT 


EY AND NOW. 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
CHRONIC and SEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate thir fact, He 
has patients in every State of the Union aud 
ia the British Provinees, Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Beart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder, 
towels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Neuralgic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affeetions or Diseases of the Eye or Ear, 
are invited to write to Dr, Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
themsetves of bis valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION forthe permanent cure of SPER- 
MATORRHGA and IMPOTENOY, as the result of 
self-ahuse in youth and sexual exeesses in ma- 
ture years, and otber causes, producing some 
bf the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (nicht emissions by dreama), Dim- 
ness of Night, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to society of F-males, 
Uonfyusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ete., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellowr has prescribed his EXTERNAL REM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to cure in 
apingie case, and some of them were ina ter- 


: aor on: had been in the Zn--j- S 
ribly shattered conditions b Bd bo p in ba | a ta tou Seon ee! 
sumption, while. 


Rang Asylums, many a 
others on the verge ọ 7 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 


Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey, 
whore Dr.R: P. Fallows is normanently located, 
and obtain his -PRIVATE snd other 

with cures BWORN TO, which is 1 T 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented success in 
treating all the diseases here named. TERMS 
HXTREMELY LOW IN ALL Cases, WRITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. = 


TROULARS,. 
irrefutable testi- | gyman 


The Religion of Science. 
BY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
World—the subjects treated as follows: Chap, 
I.—Introductory; Chap, IL.—What is Religion? 
Ghap. I1T.—Fetishism ; Ohap. [V.—Polvthelsm ; 
0 ap. ¥.—Monotheism; Chap. VI.—Value of 
Anelent Bibléa; Chap. VII~-Man’s Mora) 
Progress Dependent upon his [ntellectual 
Growth; Chap. VIII.—Theologieal Problems; 
Ohap. 1X.—Man’s Fall; Chap. X.—Free Will, 
Necessity, Responsibility; Chap. XI.—Dutles 
and Obligations of Man to God; Chap, XIT,— 
The Uitimate of Religlous Ideas. 

Price, in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents, 
Postage prepaid. D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth 8t. N. Y. 


ROUGH TONS 
NVIGORATI 
-SYRUP.-25 crs $ 


A certain cure for Headaehs, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseases, 
Weakness, &c, 26 cents per bottle. Incurable 
cases solicited and eured or money refunded. 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Sample bottle, circular, and 26té 


Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N. YX. 
THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 25 cents to Ds. ANDREW Strong, Troy, N. 
¥., and obtain a large, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vi talizing Treatment, Aiso 
The New Gospel of Health for $1,25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 519 pages, {lluatrated with 120 cute 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime selence of healing without medi- 

na. 1y. 


ASTROLOGY. . 


Pror. Listes. Astrologer, 505 W, 23d st,, New 
York. ih youre, practice, 27 in Boston. Oen be 
consulted by letter. Sena for Circular. Address 
all letters 605 West 23d st., New York Olty. 


DU YUU WANI Kaga 
Pend, Pencil, Pepere, Btetiunery, K: 
Norelis of ery decti Bew 
sold riit=esnd oaly to the old, a 
QUARTERS." Emablished, 1969. atiginaied what (1 paw 
an enormows trades We Import books weekly. Bapyly a'l, 
Beientiac, Legal, real, saaTot, fortige aml aiher iat 
often to be ebtalnet—ig faet, supy ANYTHING AND 
EVERYTHING In the Book or enp ofkrr lins. Uar large 

uke i o + on scar arataa e cot, sed all 
ferd low. UATALOG' .  tofermation glten. nd at 
imanaw. Asare, HUNTER & CO, POBLISHERS. AENRUATE. W. & 


RO AND CON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG. 
; ION; or an answer te the question. Have we 
H a Bop, rnaturaily-Revealed, Divinely-Inspired 
a irgculousty-Attested Religion in the 
‘orld? By E. E. Guiup,'ex-Universalist eler- 
nan. Panar, 90 canta: cloth. 50cents. - 


GOLD Any. worker can make $1238 day at home, 
Costly outfit free. Address TRUE & 00.. 
Lyi è -- - Augusta, Maine. 


NO 3 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES." 


Boing brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicnous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Ckrist and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy 4ee in Rome 
during several centuries, The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten. A friend styles it “rich, rare and racy.” 
273 Dp.. 12mo0. Bent by mall at the very low 
orice of 60 cents in paper; 75 cents In cloth, 

Address D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth 8t, N. Y, 


~ POSITIVELY 
$50 WORTH OF INFORMATION 


in form of a nice book of over 100 pages, well. 
illustrated, sent post-paid, for $1.00 ` 


BY A PRACTICAL CLOSE OBSERVER. 


How to keep the hens and hen-roosts free from: 
lice, How to feed to get an abundance of ergs.. 
even in mid-winter, How to manage setting: 
hens, chickens, o'e., and how to preserve eggs. 
a great longth of time. Best breeds of hens. 
ete. Enciose $1.00 with order. 

: E. D. BLAKEMAN, Circloville, Ohio. 


Mr, Blakeman is a school-boy friend of ours. 

ə know him well; he is entirely reliable, and 
the information he has to impart npon the 
poultry subject is valuable.—Ep. T. 8.) otf 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE. 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER.THAN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS. - 
BY EDWARD D. LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CUR- 
RENCY. 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D. DRURY. 


The question to be met and settled now is, 
Shall money continue to rule and curse man- 
kind, or shall it be made to serve and bless? 

Price 2c. For sale at this office, 
s è L 
The Priest in Absolution, 

The first Number of the “HOLY CROSS 
SERIES.” ig from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work, which created so much 
excitementin England, The original volume 
was issued by the ‘High Church” authorities 
as & guide to the clergy In the confessional, 
and was Seales ed to be introduced into the 
English Church. Prige 96 cents. a 

D. M. BENNETT. 
oT _ MI Bighth St.. Now York. 
a@-The twenty-five other numbers ofthe 
Holy Cross Sertes " are being brought out as 
rapidly as possible, at Sa 


The rath, Serer 


Gems of Thought. 


FRIENDS are won by those who believe in 
winning. —T, W. Higginson.. ; 


Norgine more excites to everything noble 
and generous than virtuous love,—Henry Home. 


WHEN we read, we fancy we could be martyrs; 
when we come to act, we cannot bear a presen 
Ing word.—Hannah More. 


HE who lias no taste for order will be often 
wrong in hisjudgment and seldom considerate 
or conscientious in his actions.—Lavater. 


THE way to conquer men is by their passions, 
Catch but the ruling foible of their hearts, and 
all their boasted virtues shrink. before you.— 
Tolson. 


THE raal wants of nature are the measura of 
employments, as the foot is the measure of the 
shoe, We can call only the want of what is 
necessary poverty.—St, Clement. 


Love teaches cunning even to innocence. and 
when hagets possession his first work is to dig 
deep w thin a heart and there lie hid, and, like 
a miser in the dark, to feast alone.— Dryden. 


Purity of heart and life are the richest of 
human possessions; perfect obedience to the 
highest attractions of the soul, the only 
means of their attainment.— George Bacon. 


Make the bridge from the cradle to manhood 
as long ay you can. Let your children be chil- 
dren as long as they will, Letthem be children 
and not little apes of men and women.—Anon- 


A GENEROUS nation is grateful even for the 
preservation of its rights, and willingly ox- 
tends the respect due to the office of a good 
princa into an affection for his’ person.— 
* Junius. 


A LIE always needs a truth for a handle to it, 
also the hand would. cut itself which sought to 
driveit home upon another, The worst Hes. 
therefore, are those whose blade is false, but 
whose handle is true.—Beecher, 


Goop men think more of making good roads 
to good schools, good houses. folds, and gar- 
dens, than calculating how they can get a harp 
and crown in an imaginary heaven in the 
unknown and uncertain hereafter.—A. H. Wood, 


MANNERS are the happy ways of doing things; 
each ove a stroke of genius or of loye, now 
repeated and hardened into usage,they form at 
lastarich varnish, with which the routine of 
Hfe is washed. and its details adorned. If they 
are superficial. so are the dew-drops which 
give such a depth to the morning meadows.— 
Emerson. 


Waar isa weed? A plant whose virtues have 
not yet heen discovered. There is nota prop- 
erty in nature buta mind is born to seek and 
findit-out. War is the extension of a gun-bar- 
rel. Oant is usefulto provoke common sense, 
The flower of civilization is the finished man. 
the man of sense, of accomplishment, of social 
power—the gentleman. Here (in the United 
States) is all mankind in his shirt-sleeves.— 
Emerson. 


ALL lies disgrace a gentleman, white or black, 
although I grant there isa difference. To say 
the least of it, itis a dangerous habit, for white 
lies are but the gentleman ushers to black 
ones, I know:of out one point on whichra lie is 
excusabl6, and that is when you wish to deceive 
the enemy. Then your duty to your country 
warrants your lying tili you are black in the 
face; and, for the very reason’ that it goes 
against your grain, it becomes, as it were. a 
gort of virtue.. Marryai, 


* Troe will never die; the stars will grow 
dim, the sun will pale his glory, but truth will- 
be ever young. Integity. uprightness, honesty» 
love, goodness, these are all imperishable. No 
grave can over entomb these immortal princi- 
ples. They have beon in prison, but they have 
bsen freer than before; those who enshrined 
them in their hearts have been burned at the 
stake, but out of their ashes other witnesses 
have arisen, No sea ean drown, no storm can 
wreck, no abyss can swallow up the everlasting 
truth, You, cannot kill goodness and integrity 
and righteousness; the way that is consistent 
with these must be everlasting.—Spurgeon. 


OBEDIENCE to law is productive of the great- 
est pleasure, but most rarely is it practical or 
possibie for the mind to know that such willbe 
the result of a determinate action. The mar- 
tyra and heroes of the world testify that happi- 
ness has no part in their determination of 
right and duty, Not for happiness stood Leon- 
idas with his three hundred in the pass of 


Thermopale; nor Joan of: Are at the head of | 


the Freneh army; nor Washington with his: 
bleeding soldiers at Valley Forge. The love of 
country, the generous emotion of liberty. 
blotted out every vestige of happiness as 4 
motive, and to brand them with such ignoble 
motive is sacrileze.—Hudson Tuttle. ` 


Waen we get rid of this Bible, this God and 
Jesus idea. we shall have removed a mountain 
from the pathway of progress.. The Bible and 
its God, its Jesus, its heroes and its heroines, 
are all warlike and uncivilized in their tendeun- 
cies. Christ is called the“ Prince of Peace,” 
but his conduct was often anything but peace- 
ful. and his doctrines are full of ire and wrath, 
aspecially when he supposes that his honor or 
that of his so-called father or any of his pet 
hobbies were in danger. Those without swords 
are advised to buy them, even if they sell their 
Goats to pay for- them. True. they may have 
been compelled to use carnal weapons in self- 
defense, but we who are more civilized needa 
higher and better- law than his to go by. and 
therefore should put away the old book aga 
rule of life, for we have hot only outgrown 
swords, but nearly all corporeal punishments, 
even as we shall in time outgrow all punish- 
ments. here and hereafter, needing only to 
know the right to do itis, Elmina D, Slenker. 


Odds and Bras. 


Fa 

A MARRIAGE license was lately eiie tot an 
Alabama official. having indorsed upon it’ thi 
following: "dis here cupple Fale to mair 
and de-lisens is returned Blank. mis MeMillan, 
M. G. » 


Scrence Mape Easy.—Friend "to scientific 
authority: “Doctor. how is 2 man to tell a 
mushroom from a. toadstool?’ Scientific 
authority: “By eating it. If you live, it- is a 
mushroom; if you die, it is a toadstool.” 


A rvoune lady who prided herself on geogra- 
phy, seeing a candle aslant, remarked that it 
reminded her of the “leaning tower of Pisa.” 
“Yes,” remarked a wag.“ with this difference— 
thatis a tower in Italy, while this is a tower in 
grease.” 


THE remark of a contemporary (says a New 
York paper), that many of our successful law- 
yers commenced life as preachers. is grace- 
fully corrected by one of the legal gentlemen 
referred to. who begs leave to state that he be- 
gan life as an ‘infant, : 


A courte of Yankee neighbors: became so 
inimical that they could not speak to each 
other ; but one of them having been converted 
ata camp meeting, on seeing his former ene- 
my, held out hib hand, saying,“ How d’ye do, 
Kemp? Iam humble enough to shake hands 
with a dog.” 


THE LITTLE DBEAMER, 


A little boy was dreaming, 
Upon his nurse’s lap. 7 
`. That the pins fell out of all the stars, 
And the stars fell into his cap. 


So. when his dream was over, 
What should that little boy do! 
‘Why, he went and looked inside his cap, 
And found it wasn’t true. 
— From the Methodist. 


PHASES OF VENUS, 


First phase, 
A moustache—a vine— 
A miss— 
A whisper—" Mine? ”—" Thine ”— 
å kiss. 


Second phase, 
Orange flowers—a veil— 
And fears— 
Cake—presents—by rail— 
And tears. 
Last phase. 
`. A bPoomstick—some hair— 
A curse— 
Relatives there— 
Divorce! 

Dipw’t -KNow He was Loapep.—" You will 
please observe,” said old Mr. Lambwell.as he 
led us through his schoo! the other day, “that 
the boys are required to display the utmost 


-attention to quietness and discipline, andina 


short time become even divested of that most 
annoying disposition to tease each other; in 
short,they soon settle down into the gravity 
of mature years, under the wholesome system 
I haye introduced.” ; 
We at this moment arrived in front of several 
boys who were standing around a bucket of 


water, and.one had just charged: hia mouth with |, 
the contents of atin cup, while’ the: ola gentle:: 


man'was stooping to recover his pen fromthe 
floor, when another passing along- behind. 
snapped his finger quickly beneath the drink- 
er’s ear, and caused him by a sudden'start'to 
eject the contents of his mouth over the poda- 


gogue’s bald pate. Starting upright; with his- 


hair and face dripping, the master Bald: 
“Who did that?” ~ 

The party: unanimously eried out: “Jim 
Guan. sir.” 

"Jim Gun, you rascal, what did you do that 
for?” 

Jim,appalled at the mischief he had done, 
muttered out thatit was not his fault, but that 
Tom Owens had snapt him. 

This changed the direction of old Lambywell’s 
wrath, and shaking his eane po rtentously over 
‘Owens’ head, he asked: 

“Did you snap Gun?” 

The culprit, trembling with fear, mutmired: 

* Yes, sir; Isnapt Gun, but I didn’t know: he 
was loaded,” $ 


THE FEBRUARY FLY.. - 


Feb. 217A bright warm day. One Fly came 
out and madé himself most objectionable. 
Little Fly, whence came you ? 

_ Little Fly, whence came you? 
‘Go away, : 
Wait till May. 
That’s too soon. 
_ MakeitJune, 
Little Fly, whence came you? 


Little-Fly, I blame you ! 
Little Fly, I blame you! 
‘Why? Becuz’ 
*Tis your buzz 
Near my hair 
Makes me swear, 
Thatis why Iblame-you } ` 


* Little Fly. I bate you! 
Little Fly. I hate you! 7 
Now—oh dear | 
On my ear! 
Off he goes . £ 
To my nose! ` j 
Little Fly, I hate you! 


Little Fly. I*dash’d? you 1 
Little Fly, I* dash’d’ you I 
* Dash’ was strong, 
* Dash ’ was wrong. 
-I admit, 
Ha !—a hit | 
. Little Fly, I’ve smashed you | 
(End of the Fly and the Sonnet.) 
— From Punch, 
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aig ES and Ex, of Pre: an tes 60;cl, 75 
. §| A Few Days in Athens, op Pap Wright. 7 
6 | Apocryphal New Testament, 128 
2| An Eyo Opener. Paper, 60; cloth, -q 
-. 5 | Antiquity Pot Gbristianity. "Alberger, 25 
2 Analysis of Religious Belief. Viscount 
Q mberly, $3.00, 4.00, and: 4 60 
2 Apples.o f Gold. Susan H. Wix 1 60 
g | Ande Froolorieat Lectures. Hav. E. Taylor, 2 00 
$| Autiquity and Duration of the World, 25 
“ -a | Astronomy, and Worship « ofthe Ancients. 25 
4| A.J. Davis’ Entire Work, 27,00 
: ç} Adventures of Elder Triptolomus Tub. 15 
Bible in India, Jacolliot, 2 00 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. aVols.,avo. 4 00 
: -5 | Burgess-Underwood Debate. 50 and 80 
2 | Bible in the Balance. Bh, 1.00 
2 | Bacon's Novum Organum. 3 00 
10 | Bhagvad-Gita, or Dialogues of Christna 
r :” and Arjuna, 1 16 
.8 | Buechnor’s Man, Present and Future, 4 00 
6 Ghristianity before Obrist, Craven. 26 
» 64-E napters from the Bibles of the Ages 1 60 
1 Orit ism-onthe Theoligical Idea of “Deity. 1 00 
Childhood of Religion. Clodd..- 1, 26 
5 | Childhood of the World. Olodd, 40 and 60 
10| Ohristianltyand Materialism. Underwood, 18 
Qause of Religious Ideas. Tuttle, 1 00 
a | Conway’s Sacred Anthol ogy, 400 
2 | Colenso on the Pentateauch, Abstract of, 25 
2| Devils Pulpit, Rev. Robt, Taylor, 2 00 
Diegesis 2 00 
8 | Denton’s Irreconcilable Records. 60 
8 oS Planet, Past, Present, and 
2 - A 1 60 
1 s Batre] Rhymes. 125. 
2 Who are Christians, Pele Ə, 
ik Dentons’ Common Sense Thoughts Ss 
8 fh yself, What is Right? Man’s 
3 True Saviors, Bermon from 
“Shakepere’ B Text, God Proposed, 
‘3 piritualism True,. Orthodoxy 
T Faise. 10 cents each. 
3 Draper’s Contig between Religion and A 
15 
“2 " intellectual Development, of Eu- 
8 rope, 2 vols., 3 00 
s Darwin’ 3 Origin of 8 jeolog 2 00 
Dascent of na (impra Ed.) 3 00 
5 | Descent and Darwinism, Sch midt, 1 50 
6 | Einstein’s Ori vigin of of Roligtous Ideas. 100 
8| Exeter Hall, McDonnell li, 60 & 80 
:1 | Errors of the Bible, Wrigh 85 & 60 
5 | Essence of Religion. Forbach. 40 and 80 
3 | Bight Scientifie Y. acts, 20 
Frothingham’s E.. gion of Humanity, 150 
a Chul ’s Book of Religion, 1 00 
5 ne Stories of the Patriarchs, 100 
se Safest Creed, 160 
8 ae Transcendentalism in New 
1 ngland, 2 50 
2) Faraday's. Various Porcos of Nature. 2 00 
2 | Fiske ’s Myths and Myth-Makers, 2 00 
God Idea in History. | Tuttle, A 1 25 
ood Sense, olbas 1 00 
Gould’s Bisa Mbyte Ort of the Middle Ages, 2 50 
2 Lost and Hostile Gospels, 8 25 
5 | Grayes’ Sixteen Crucified Saviors, 2 00 
10 Biography of Satan. 60 
8 Grey's Boigmas o; Lire 2 00 
Creeds of Christendom, 2 Vols. 7. 50 
2 Heroines Of Preothought Mrs, Underwood, 176 
Heathens of the Heat MeDonne 1 00 & 150 
H Hume’s Eesaya and Treatises, 1 50 
5 Huzley’ B Day 5 ermons, 1 15 
Wan’s Place in Nature, 125 
2 ie Critiques aud Addresses, 1 50 
2 | History of all Religions Sects. Evans. 1 00 
8 | Haeckel’s History of Creation. 2 Vola, 5 60 
8 | Hollick’s Nerves and the Nervous. 1 00 
Humboldt’s Works. 
2) Ingersoll’s Gods and other Lectures. 30 and 60 
‘3 . Large Edition. 25 
2 | Influences of Christianity. on Oivilization, 25 
10 | Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper, 100 
Jehovah Unveiled, 85 
8 | Jamieson's Clergy a Source of Danger. 1 00 
5 | Josephus’ Complete Works. 2 60 
“6 | Johnson’ 5 Oriental Religions, 8vo, 500 
| John’s 16 
2 Kneeland’ B  Roview. 100 
86 
6 | Koran, with kary and Life of Mahomet. 275 
Lecky’s patlonallem in Europe, 2 Vols. , 400 
1 tory of European Morals, 6 00 
3| Life of Thomas Paine, Blanchard, p60;cl 76 
Lewes’ Biographical History of] gf Philosophy. 8 50 
5]}_ “Problems of Life an 8 00 
Lizzie Doten’s Toomi of Prok reas: and - 
2 Inner Life, e: 150 
10 | Lubbock’s Origin ı of Givilization, 2 00 
a Pre-Historic Times Illustrated, 6 00 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology, To cuts, 8 40 
1 Principles * 2 vols. and maps, 8 00 
Monks and Popes. Alberger. 1 00 
8 | Morley’s-Lfe of Voltaire, 2 00 
8 | Mart tyrdom of Man. Winwood Reade. ~ 3 w 
2 | Poeble’s All Around the Worl 2 50 
1 Seers of the Ages 2 50 
Pisto’s Divine and Moral ae 3 30 
5 Bro and Con of Supernatural Religión, 80 & 60 
Palos t Man. Tuttle, i 160 
1 | Paine’s Common Sense. 12 
6 Orisis. Foper. 50; cloth 80 
10} “ Rights of Man, Paper, 60; cloth 80 
“lo; ” Theological Works, wih portrait 1 60 
ap apor, 100 
af“ Political Works. cloth, 150 
ae Great Works Complete., Crown oc- 
tavo, with life and portrait. s 
5; ™ Political Works. steal portrait. == 1 
K Life. by Calvin Blanchard with 
5 portrait Paper, 60; cloth q6 
Parturition without Pain, 1 00 
1| Plain Home Talk and Medical Common 
Ən; oote, M,D., 1 50 
a | Proctor’s Six i Lectures on Astronomy, 20 
i0 | Reason, the only poole ofMan.Kthan Allen 60 
2 | Syntagma, Taylo 1 00 
System of Nature. D Holbach, 2 00 
2 | Salf-Contradictions of the Bible, 25 
5 | Studying the Bible, are Slenker, -75 
Spencer’g. (Herbert) Entire Work, 
1 Strauss’ Old Faith an: 2 00 
6 . New Life of Jesus. 4 vols.,* 12 00 
1 Bupernatural Peligion, H Vols.. 8V0., 8 00 
1 | Sexual Ph Biology. Tr 2 0c 
2| Talleyrand’s Letter to Popo Pius vii, . 25: 
2 | Tyndall’ (Prot. John) Entire Works, 
The Christ of Paul, 2 00 
The Case against the Church 76 
The Relations of the Sexes, Mrs. Duffey, 2 00 
5 | The Voices, Warren Sumner Barlow 135 
The Worid’s Sages, Tafels, and Thinkers, 
z Bennett. 33 00, $4 46 
‘3| The Champions of the oareh, Bennett, i 
5 400 
Thirty eg PO Bible Stories, etc., 75 & 1 00 
A Truth Seeker Tracts, Vols. I, IF, T. and 
+B IY.. by the lot, 50 & 
The Truth Seeker Collection of Forma, 
5 Hymns, and Recitations, 75 
10 mae Onteast, Winwood Reade, 80 
ks with M; Patients, Mrs. Gleason, M.D.,1 50 
10 t ATE Marion Deb 95 '& 60 
10 | Underwood's. Twalve Tracts, "20 
Yestiges of Oreation, . g 15 
Yolney's Ruing 100 
Volney’ s New 7 Hesearches in danas His- iw 
voitais Philosophical Dictionary, on 
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Joles and Clippings. 


“WE ean use a few mone postage stamps.”"— 
Age of Reason, 5 


THE difference between a boy and a barn is 
that shingles are applied to the roof. of the 
barn. ' - . 

THER man who plants & tree little knowsevhat 
he is conferring upon posterity—especially if 
it’s a birch. oe ‘ 

A GooD substitute for gutta-percha has been 
discovered. It is called rajata, and is the hard- 


ened rosin of a tree growing on the banks of 
the Amazon, 


THE Wesleyan College at Cincinnati is.in.a 
bad way for the want of $80,000. This must be 
raised within ninety days, or the property will 
have to be sold. 


SPURGEON agrees with. Moody as tothe mar- 
rlage of believers with unbelievers, and ob- 
stinately refuses to unite a professor of relig- 
ion to one who is not, 


J, F. Gooprrog#, who led the singing during. 
several of Murphy’s temperance revivals in 
the West, is under arrest in Virginia for big- 
amy. He is said to have five living wives. 


TWO HUNDRED and twenty street lamps at 
Providence, R. I.. which extend over a distance 
of nine miles, are nowlighted and extinguished 
by electricity, in less than fifteen seconds, by 
one man, 

Rev. Mz, TALMAGE says he believes the time 
will come when every prominent chureh will 
have a hospital on one side and a bakery on 
the other, Of course the bakery will be on the 
yeast side. 


Tur Rochester Democrat and Chronicle thinks 
that the Stewart Hotel for Workingwomen is 
“designed for thosa who are just poor enough 
to be compelled to work and not handsome 
enough to get married.” 


A BHANDsOME legacy is said to have been left 
to Ray. O. B. Frothingham and other relatives 


by his uncle, Sidney Brooks,a very rich man, | 


who died recently. It is, perhaps, well that 
rich uncles will sometimes die. 


“Wat is your chief consolation in life?” 
asked the pastor of a young lady in. a Bible 
class. The young lady blushed and hesitated, 
but said, “I don’t like to tell you his name, but 
I have uo objection to telling you where he 
lives.” 

Mn. J. B. Kntant, of the Franklin Institute, 
in Philadelphia, a scientific engineer, has 
made a thorough examination of the Keely 
motor during a period of five months, and re- 
ports that it is a fraud, and that the varied 
parts of its apparatus have been constructed 
with intent to deceive. 


Du Omari says the hardest thing the mis- 
sionaries in Africa have to do is to counteract 
the demoralizing influence of the traders on 
the natives. Even the vessels which carry mis- 
sionaries carry also rum and whiskey, and the 
stimulants take effect before the missionaries 
do. The effect ofthe liquor is more permanent, 


rieg, 

The Independent says: *'' The results of skep- 
ticism,’ said the Rev. Carlos Martyn, at the 
Thirty-fourth Street Reformed Ohurch, in this 
city, ‘are Voltaire, Tom Paine. and Boh Inger- 
soll—bad, worse, worst,’. Thomas Paine and 
Rodert Ingersoll would have been equally ef- 
fectiva—unless Mr. Martyn bas a congregation 
of bullies—and would. have been ‘more gentle- 
maniy.” The Independent is a gentleman... -- 


HE wap OnANGED His Views or HELL.—The 
Rav. OC. R. Henderson, of the First Baptist 
Oburch of Terre Haute, Ind., has tendered his 
resignation, He has changed his views in re- | 
gard to eternal punishment, and they do not 
agree with the doctrine of the Baptist Church 
On that subject, Mr, Honderson is in perfect 
accord with the Church in every article of its 
creed except that relating to eternal punish- 
ment, . 


THE Rey, Mr. Jasper (colored) of Richmond. 
nails his flag to thé mast and bids defiance to 
the adherents ofa science that observes ple 
nomena and relies upon complicated mathe- 


matical calculations instead of sticking to tha |; 


Bibla, The Bible is a good enoygh scientific 


‘influence could proãuce'a response. It did 


‘trany onè who somes along; without regard 
‘to fitness. We want downright 


authority for Brother Jasper, and he preachéd 
another sermon Sunday to an immense con- 
gregation, demonstrating, to his own satisfac-. 
tion and that of his hearers, that the sun re- 
volves around the earth. The excitement 
among the dusky theologians of Richmond 
runs high, and it will be fortunate if the dis- 
putants do not come to blows before the end 
of the dissussion is reached.—N. Y, Sun. 


_ THE Presbyterian ministers of Chicago hold 
weekly meetings for debate and mutual im- 
provement. For weeks they have been enjoy- 
ing a prolonged wrestle with the first three 
chapters of Genesis, and have not‘yet made up 
their minds as to whether these chapters are 
to be taken literally or allegorieally, As the 
discussion proceeds, the probability of arriv- 
ing at-asatisfactory conclusion seems more 
and more distant. i i 

: RELIGIOUS IntoLERANOE.—Prof, Felix Adler’s 
exolusion from the Temple Sinal, Ohicago, in 
which he had been advertised to lecture, was 
explained in aletter by the Rey. Dr. Kohler, 
whe said: “Ishall notallow my temple to be 
disgraced by a lecture to be delivered within 
its walls by one who blasphemes God and 
Judaism.” He also speaks of Prof. Adler as 
one who “has deserted the Jewish fiag and 
openly professes his disbelief in God and 
immortality.” : 

PEAYBES THAT WEBE ANSWERED,—An old dark- 
ey who was asked it in his experience prayer 
was ever answered, replied: “ Well, sah,some 
prayers is ansud an’ some isn’t—’pends on 
wat you axes fo’, Just arter de war, w’en it 
was mighty hard scratchin’ fo’ de cullud bred- 
dern, I-’bsarved dat wen eber I pway de lord 
to gen’ one o’ marse Peyton’s fat turkeys fo’ de 
oleman, dere was no notistook ob de partition; 
but when I pway dat he would sen’ de ole man 
fo’ de turkey, de matter was tended to befo’ 
aun up nex’ mornin’, dead sartin.” 


WHY ARE THE OHUROHESSO POORLY ATTENDED? 
—Ohurches are numerous and the pulpits are 
supplied with divines whose theological lore is 
in keeping with the times., Yet these places of 
worship are very poorly attended,and while 
the ministers are wasting their week’s work 
on a few meek and lowly followers of the cross, 
whole armies of young men and old men are 
whiling away their existence playing draw 
poker. Investigation would develop the fact 
that for each man who regularly sits underthe 
droppings of the sanctuary, ten sitat a poker 
table,.—indianapolis Journal, : 


Can TEIS BE TRvZ.—Bayard Taylor has been 
appointed United States Minister to Berlin. 
Bob Ingersoll was first suggested for the posi- 
tion, but a howl went up from the religious 
press, and Ingersoll was not appointed. While 


alithisclamor was going on the President ap- |. 


pointed Bayard Taylor, despite the. fact that 
Ingersoll’s Infidelism is not knee-high tothat 
of Taylor, who for years in aquict, but most 
determined way, has publicly and privately 
stated that there is no God, no heaven, no devil, 
no hell, no hereafter. It appears that there- 
Hgious press is not opposed to Infidelity, only 
to the man who makes the most noise about it. 


Iris the firm belief of the Catholics in Qali- 
fornia that Bishop Alemany is responsible for 
ali the loss of property and: wretchedness of 
those who have lost their all by the late floods 
in that State, inasmuch as the bishop prayed 
for rain by special request, and, as a matter of 
course, à man of the bishop’s well-understood 


rain at once, to order. Then the bishop toek 
no further. interest in the matter, and went 
about his general business in miracles, ete.; 
but as it came a little too heavy, a second re- 
quest was madé to the bishop to ston it: but'not 
tie! and, to punish his constituents for bother- 
ing him with such trifles, he just let it pour. 
‘And now many of them are making it & por- 
sonal matter and a little warm for the bishop. 


-Moopy says there is too much rottenness in 
the Church. and he wants the Ohurch to wake, 
upand purgeit out. He says that “ men join 
the Church for the purpose of obtaining posi- 
tion and the confidence of soctety, and soon. 
we hear of defaulters in $200,000 or $300,000. 
Some ministers sre so anxious to have & long 
roll of names in thelë Ohurch, that they hustle 


honesty in ths 
Għuroh;? And then headds thatha knows of. 
ministers who are doing more -harm than! 


Papa? 


a 


Infidels. This is rough on the ministers, and 
perhaps some ofthem might justly complain 
that Brother Moody misunderstands and mis- 
represents them. It is an unfortunate fault 
of Moody that he is in the habit of thus de- 
nouncing men who, though very good men in 
their way, do not thoroughly adopt his views 
orhis methods, : piste 


science among the colored population of Rich- 
mond, Va. Pastors John Jasper of the Baptist 
Church and Draper of the Methodist held a 
publie discussion asto whether the sun moves 
round the earth or the earth round the sun. 
As no building in Richmond was large enough 
to contain the crowds, the discussion took 
place in the full glare of the afternoon sun, 
in an open fleld. Jasper refused to read 
any other book than the Bible, while Draper 
consulted the astronomy books. The adher- 
ents of Draper consider Jasper an ignorant 
fellow, but Jasper sticks to it that all needed 
astronomical science, as well as everything 
else necessary to salvation, is to be found in 
the Bible. Tho discussion was lively enough, 
and was attended by great crowds of white 
folks, who went to see the fun. 


A MEMORIAL, to which nearly kalf a million 
signatures of members of the Church of En- 
gland were appended, has been sent to Queen 
Victoria, praying her to use all the influence 
at her command “to repress the practice of 
auricular confession, which is so repugnant 
to the conscience and feelings of this Protest- 
ant country.” Among the signatures are 
those of 76 noblemen, 37 ladies of title, 39 baro- 
nets, 23 right honorable and honorable gentle- 
men, 93 members of Parliament, 4 sheriffs, 655 
Magistrates and justices of the peace, 41 may- 
ors and. aldermen, 973 bankers and merchants, 
92 ‘admirals, 46 generals, 202 colonels, 99 ma- 
jors, 247 captains, 4 deans, 4 archdeacons, 30 
canons, 3,286 clergy, 1.628 church wardens, 728 
surgeons,:350 physicians and doctors of medi- 
cine, 138 barristers, 812 solicitors, 1,194 school- 
masters, and 393,713 members of the Church of 
England not classified. Among the signers is 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 


THE BEABON. 


Tell me, little darling, why those tears— 
Tell me why this outward sign of sorrow; 
80 that I may drive away your fears, 
And from my love great comfort you may 
borrow. i ‘ 
Has any one presumed to treat you ill? 
Dared ’gainst your fair name to uttertreason? 
My most unhappy heart will not keep still 
Until, my love, you give to me the reason. 


Dear friend, it is beyond your power to guess 
Why you have found me here alone, and 
weeping. d i > 
No woe or sadness doth my heart oppress; 
No smothered trouble in my soul is sleeping ; 
No one has ventured to use me amiss; f 
Gainst my good name there’s no show of 
treason. R f : . 
The cause whereof Í weep is simply this: 
Jve been grating horse-radish—that’s the reason, 
—TxHEo. 8. DOBES. 


Tue followingis an extract from one of 
“Tiddy ” Witt Talmaze’s recent red-hot ortho- 
dox sermons: ‘J turn to. the same old book, 
and I find out that theson of Mary, who.was 
the Son of God, the darling of’ heaven, the 
champion of the ages, by some called Lord, by 
some called Jesus, by others called Obrist, but 
this morning by us called by the three biessed 
titles, Lord Jes¥s Christ, by one magnificent 
stroke made it possible for us allto beaaved. He 
not only told us there was a hell, but he went 
into it... He walked down the flery steeps, He 
stepped off the bottom rung of the long ladder 
of despair. He descended into hell. He ex- 
plored the darkest den of eternal midnight; 
Aand then he came forth iacerated and scarified 
and bleeding and mauled by the hands of infer- 
nal excruciation, to ery out to all the ages, ‘I 
have paid the price for all those who would 
make me their substitute, By my piled-up 
groans, by my omnipotent agony, I demand the 
rescue. o? all those who will give up sin and 

+ Merey! | 
wate Eet it?’ Cheap. It will not cont you as 
much as'a loaf of bread, Only a penny? No, 
no. Escape from hell, and all the harps and 
mansions: and thrones and gunitt fields of 
‘heaven besides in the bargain, without money 


and without prist” 


E E E 1 


} $3 per Year. 


Last Sunday marked an era in theology and- 


meroy! merey! Buthow, 


Events of the Week, 


Rev, John Marples has committed suicide. 
Free.in New Orleans on the tet. Loss, $100,000. 


THE New York Sixpenny Savings Bank has 
failed, C iey 
France is said to be meddling in Mexican 

affairs, `. 


Tur steamer City of Pekin takes 216,000 to 
China this week. 


Two men were carried over Niagara falls and ` 
drowned on the 1st. ; . 
Fires at Springfield, Mass., and Memphis, 
Tenn. Damage, $100,000. j 
' FIBHER, the last of the Molly Maguire mur- 
derers, has been hanged. ` ; 


ONE cent per ounce ‘has been added to thé 
postage on printed matter, i 


GENERAL. GRANT hasbeen presented to Pope`` 
Leo by Cardinal MeOloskey. 


ALL the coal minesinthe Schuylkill region 
commenced operations this week. see 


THIRTY-FIVE miners were killed by an explo- 
sion in the Opedall colliery, England. eae 


TuE Baptist Conference has decided that 
women may preach the word of God. 


Nroaraaua has been frightened into a com- 
pliance with the demands of Germany, 


A woman in Andover, Mass., aged seventy- 7 
eight, has murdered her sister aged seventy- 
six. ' O ' 

THe American ship, P, R. Hazeltine, was 
wrecked off Cape Horn. But 
were saved, : 

Two hundred weayers in Fall 


hundred in Lawrence, Mass., are on a strike, 
Wages were cut down, i 


A ratiy hostile to the Pope exists among the | 


Cardinals. They are displeased with 
eutionand his appointments. i 
‘wo Virginians have fought a duel with 
pistols. Distance, ninefeet, Result, one corpse 
and one mortally wounded Virginian. i 


Two ENGLISHMEN haye arrived here with - 
orders for the purchase of 20,000 horses, osten- 


his allo- 


few of the.crew ` 
by Ee 


River and two... 


) 


ef 


sibly for cab and ear horses, but more likely for r. 


J cavalry, 


' PgosreorTs are brighter in Cuba. The recent 
Spanish successes there have been discovered 
to be, as ususi, nothing more than Spanish 
blowing. 


TuE Stewart Women’s Hotel has been opened 


‘tothe public. Board, six dollars per week. It 


seems to be a cross between 2 convent and a ` 
penitentiary. ate : 


Tas Dominion Government has been in- 
structed by the home Government to place 
British Columbia in astate of proper defense 


ageinstinvasion. This sayors of war, fap Site 


Our Government has.concluded to recognize 
Diaz asthe President of Mexico. The N.Y; Sun 
will, itis rumored, followsuit, and recognize 
Hayes as President of the United States. 


Mapame BESTELL has beon frightened into 
committing suicide by the valiant Knight. o 
Obscenity. Anthony. complacently folds - tiis 
arms and, with a sly wink at the venders, of 
vaseline, says," Thank God; another pearl in 
my heavenly crown. I didit with my little 
-prevention-of-conception biil?” 


. TaERE is every indication of further w= | 
plicationsin Europe. Russia; Prussia, Austria: . 
France, and England, appear to be making: 
every effort to be ready at a moment's notice for 


a conflict. Lord Derby, English Secretary of © 


Foreign Affairs has resigned, and Lord Salls- 
bury has taken his place, Russia has ordered 
500 more cannon, Prussia has forbidden the ex-, 
portation of horses, as they may be needed for 
her cavalry; France is preparing her fleet for 
active service, Austria is massing her troons a~ 


her frontiers.Servia ispreparing for action, me - 


Greeks are pitehing into the Turks already, 
and all that is now needed is an excuse for the 
first blow. -The Christians have sucoesded in 
driving the Mohammedans out of Europe, and. 
now they are proparins to fightlike demons, or 


jout the disposal of the booty 


Fr oann 


Hadical Bo 


> The Darwins.. 
BY: MRS. -BLMIŅA D. BLENKER.: 
~ CHAPTER V.—OOoNTINUED.. 

Sue passed the letter to Edith as she-finished read- 
ing it, and whispered to-her to lay it on, the table 
when she should have read it, so that her father 
could have it if he wished. ‘This being done, Edith 
went with Sue to her room, as she was beginning to 
be really tired with her long sitting up and the ex- 
citement of reading the news from her brothers. As 
they passed into the bedroom Sue glanced back, and 
saw her father slip the letter into his pocket and go 
to the library. She rejoiced at this mark of interest 
in the boys, and, cheered by the bright, hopeful 


mance. 


words they had written and the kind sympathy of 
Edith, she sank into.a deep, refreshing slumber, _ 

Edith had hardly reached home when she saw 
Myra Scott coming up the garden walk, and, meet- 
ing her at the đoor, gave her a hearty welcome. 
When they arrived at the little sitting-room, the 
girls sat down fora good. talk. Edith told all about 
her call at Conway’s and the letter from the boys. 
Then Myra, in her turn, told Edith what a feast she 
and her father had had in reading a lot of TRUTH 
SEEKER and Liberal tracts that Mr. Darwin had lent 
them. 

“ve ‘brought them over for you to read, dea 
Edith,” she said, “ for I never half enjoy a pleasure 
that is not shared by you. I know you will be in- 
terested in them, though you may not be as ready to 
accept all they say as father and I were. I tell you, 
Tar Terura SEEKER is just splendid. Weiare going 
to send on money to-day for a year’s suliscription. 
We all want TRUTH, and I think this little paper will 
help us to find it. It is honest, frank, and fearless 
in discussing all subjects, and we have literally fallen 
in love with its genial, pleasant, and clever editor 
and proprietor, Mr. Bennett. Mrs. Darwin says 
they have taken it ever since its first issue, and that 
they feel as if they and Bennett were all one family, 
and could hold all things in common. I begin to 
see now why those who think warmly and enthusias- 
tically upon the same subjects, and have their whole 
hearts and souls in them, are apt to run into com- 
munism, just as the Essenes and early Christians 
did. I feel as if I could do all or anything to help 
Bennett to keep up this little gem of a paper, which 
has done so much towards opening my eyes to truth 
and fact. Only just think what a change has come 
over me since you read yom uncle’s letter to us!. 
Then we believed the Bible; .now, for my part, I 
doubt it all! Well may it be said, ‘We know. not 
what a day or an hour may bring forth’! We. 
(father and I) have concluded to withdraw from the 
Church, and be free and independent. . We have got 
our eyes so wide open that we find it impossible to 
shut them up any more, and it really seems like 
martyrdom to sit and hear the old ‘platitudes and 
inanities’ rehearsed week after week, and eat bread 
and drink wine under the pretense that they are 
the flesh and blood of Christ.” oO 

“I confess, Myra, that I am not much ‘surprised 
that you are going to withdraw from us,” said 
Edith; “for you know you and your father were 
always somewhat skeptical npon many points, and 
since the Darwins came, the subject of theology has 
been discussed so thoroughly that it is no marvel 
that you have developed into absolute antipathy-to 
Christianity.” 

“Not exactly antipathy, Edith dear, for I have 
really enjoyed my membership among you too much 
to ever be able to actually dislike the old-time beliefs 
of my girlhood. The kindly greeting of ‘Sister 
Myra’ has always sounded sweet to my ear, when 
falling from the lips of those who were near and 
dear to me from. all the loved associations of the 
past; and it will be hard now to see them pass me 
coldly by, or, perhaps, fling out a sarcasm or bitter 
taunt upon my new opinions and beliefs. But I 
shall do what I think is right, and fearlessly meét 
the consequences, trusting to retain some of my old 
friends—you, and the Darwins, and Jennie, and Sue 
—so I shall not be entirely alone... There ig no turn- 
ing back for me, you know, if I am once convinced 
that I am on the road to truth and right.” __ 

“ That is so, Myra. You were always self-willed 
and self-opinionated, but so honest and true-hearted 
that no one can help respecting and loving you,” 
said Edith, warmly. 

“Thank you for your kind, encouraging words,” 
said Myra. “They are doubly valuable just. now, 
when everything I have loved and valued most seems 
slipping away from me, and one cherished’ theory 
after.another is being utterly demolished by the 
calm, philosophic, irresistible blows of fact and sci- 
ence. 

“But, Edith dear, I must tell you something 


funny,” said Myra, brightening up and speaking in. 


her old impulsive way. “I was in to see.Sue one 


day last week, and got to talking on religion with 


her father, and I told him plumply that I thought 
the Christian mythology was no more to be relied 
upon aa being correct and true than were many other 


| knew him. 


save him; and when lis daughter came to him, ask, 
ing him in: which faith she should be: reared, his. or 


her mother’s, he replied, “In your mother’s, my- 


child,” thus showing by his actions in his last 
_ which belief he thought-safest and best.’ 


hours 


“< All pious lies, deacon, every one of them,’ said | 


I. ‘I’ve seen real Infidels now, and read Infidel 
! 4 

‘books and papers, and you can’t stuff me any more 
{with such nonsense as that. I’ve found out that 
Infidels are as consistent and as good, if not better, 
‘than Christians are. Paine was a good man, and 
was always doing and saying something for the ben- 


efit of others—something to make. the world better, |. 


wiser, and happier. He wasn’t an Atheist, either, 
but a Deist, and was loved and respected by all who 
He never thought of recanting his opin- 
ions. Nor did he ever havea daughter. It was. a 
daughter of Ethan Allen who was said to have:asked: 
her father on Aer deathbed whether she should die 
in his or her mother’s faith. But when history 
rshows that Ethan Allen never lost a daughter during 
his lifetime, you will see that the whole story is a 
monstrous pious fraud.’ f . 

“The old deacon fairly stamped with rage, and 
exclaimed, ‘You are very pert and presumptuous, 
miss, to pretend to know more than Į do, and. I à 
deacon of.the church and old enough to be. your 
father! Perhaps you wili deny your God and your 
blessed Savior next!’ e. 

“<I shouldn’t wonder, deacon, if I did,’ said I, 
laughing, ‘for I am beginning to see that the world 
has been immensely humbugged concerning gods 
and Bibléology. The credulous will swallow all 
sorts of “ stretchers,” if they:are only read in sancti- 
monions tones from a god-book, or spoken by those 
who pretend to be mouthpieces of the Deity. - They 
believe a man could live three days in the stomach 
of a whale, immersed in the fermenting chyme and 
various other contents of that receptacle for digesti- 
ble matters, and not a breath of pure air nor a parti- 
cle of daylight to illumine the horrid scene. ‘ A hot, 
sweltering time he must have had of it, don’t you 
think so ?” f BaS 

“< Don’t be too fast, girl; scientists now say the 
whale has: a sort of bag in his throat, where Jonah 
stayed.’ ` : 

“*Well, then, the Bible lies, deacon, for it ex- 
pressly says he was three days in its belly. It’s no 
use for you Christians to try to fix up this “portable 
pope of Christianity,” with ‘the. idea that you can 
make it-agree with fact and truth. The thing can’t, 
be done. A flat earth,. with ends, corners, and 
jumping-off places; a universal deluge; mountains so 
lofty that you can see all parts of a round world; 
trees that will die by being cursed; dry bones that 
will become living men; fish that will bring money 
to pay one’s taxes; asses that talk; witches that can 
call up ghosts of the departed—can never be made 
to.tally with science, however hard you may try to 
reconcile them. Why, I knew a man—a county 
superintendent of schools, too—who refused to be- 
eve that the world was round or turned over; he 
insisted that if it were we would all fall off! Smart 
superintendent, wasn’t he? He would never cover 
up early beans or cucumber or tomato plants, to 
keep them from being frost-bitten, lest he should be 
frustrating the desigus of Divine Providence.’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
a 


Modern Martyrs. 
The first martyrs were for Christianity. The latest were 
for Infidelity. Early Christians were thrown to wild beasts 
and put to death before large crowds of people, and this was 
part of a programme for the Roman people in holiday keep- 


ing. Ere long the tables were turned, and Christians, on | 
obtaining power, practiced similar atrocities against those’ 
| who differed from them in opinion, 


Christianity was it 
the ascendant through the dark ages,.and was a primary 
cause of the darkness. Ignorance and-cruelty reigned 
supreme from A, D, 300 to A. 'D. 1500. Printing was 


invented; the compass, telescope; and many items showed, 


the dawn of a better day, when the clouds of ignorance 
were to be dispelled and knowledge to be substituted for 
faith. The Church now used authority and force to control 
opinion—tortured and killed thousands. ‘‘ But,” says our 
modern Christians, ‘‘ we repudiate such doings; it was the 
cruel. Catholic who murdered for opinion.” Shade of 
Servetus! come-forth and tell us if it was not John Calvin, 
the reformer, who roasted you by.a slow fire, ‘because you 
eould not see his five points. Was it alone ‘‘ Bloody 
Mary” who burned heretics? ‘‘ Good Queen Bess” did the 
same. Long since their time witches have been burned, 
Ithink I hear the modern Christian suggest, ‘‘all these 


ping away. 
and whipped 


In Texas an Iifid: 
by good ‘Cliristi a 


2 e) on; Bennett 
barely escaped, This brings Ü to‘the:preséhttime. Who 
that.dares to'think for himself cannot bear witness to the 


‘| cruel and despotic tendency of Christians to ostracise from 


his unbelief and atheism, and calling upon Christ: to ‘society. all who. differ from them. It is moral death for 


‘many @ Freethinker among.a Chrislian ¢rowd;:and would 


‘not forbid it, 5: he 
Science and the. Arts. 


“The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent«Theory , 
BY PROF, DRNST HAECKEL,—CONTINVED.: 
CHAPTER VIII.—Conrmuxp. 


LAWS OF TRANSMISSION BY INHERITANCH.—ADAPTATION AND 
NUTRITION, 


A third law of conservative transmission may be called 
the law of sexual transmission, according to which each sex 
transmits to the descendants of the same-sex peculiarities 
which are not inherited by the descendants of the other 
sex. The so-called-secondary sexual characters, which in 
many respects are of extraordinary interest, everywhere 
furnish numerous examples of this law. Subordinate or 
secondary sexual \chargcters are those peculiarities of one 
of the two sexes which are not directly connected with the 
sexual. organs. themselves; such characters, which exclu- 
sively belong to the male sex, are, for example, the antlers 
of the stag, the mane of the lion, and-the spur of the- cock. 
The human beard, an ornament commonly denied to the 
female sex, belongs to the same class.. Similar characteris- 
tics by which the female sex is alone distinguished are, for 
example, the devéloped breasts, with the lactatory glands 
of female mammals and the pouch of the female opossum. 
The bodily size, also, and complexion differ in female ani- 
mais of many species from that of the male. All these 
secondary sexual! qualities, like the sexual organs them- 
selves, are transmitted by.the male organiam only to the 
male, not to the female, and vice versa. Contrary facts are 
rare exceptions to the rule. 7 

A fourth law of:transmission, which has here to be men- 
tioned, in a.certain sense contradicts the last, and limits it, 
viz., the law of mized.or mutual (amphigonous) transmission. 
This law tells us that every organic individual produced in 
a sexual way receives qualities from both parents, from the 
father as well as.from the mother, This fact, that personal 
qualities of each of the two sexes are transmitted to both 
male and female descendants, is very important. Goethe 
mentions it of himself, in the beautiful lines— 
‘Von Vater hab ich die Statur, des Lébens ernstes Fithren 
Von Miitterchen die Firohnatur und Lust zu‘fabuliren.” 


‘Prom my father! I have my atature and the serious tenor 
‘of my life. : 


| be physical death if law and growing public sentiment did 


F.. J. Emary, 


. From my mother a joyous nature anda turn for poetiz- 


ing.” i 

This phenomenon, Lsuppose, is so well-known ‘to all, 
that I need not here enter upon. it. : It -is according to the 
different portions, of their character which father and 
mother transmit ito. their children that the individual 
differences among;brothers and sisters are chiefly deter-, 
mined, oe BG? * ORES 

The very important. and interesting phenomenon of 
hybridism also belongs to this law of mixed or amphigonous 
transmission, It alone, when rightly estimated, is quite 
sufficient to refute: the prevailing dogma of the constancy - 
of species, Plants, as well as animals, belonging to. quite 
different species, may sexually mingle with one another 
and produce descendants which in many cases can again 
propagate themselves, and that indeed either (more fre- 
quently) by mingling: with one of the two parental species, 
or (more rarely) by pure in-breeding, hybrid mixing with 
hybrid, The latter is well established, for example, in the 
hybrids of hares and rabbits (Lepus Darwin, fi, p. 147). 
The hybrids of a horse and a donkey, two different species 
of the same genus (Equus), are well known, These-hybride 
differ according alae father or the mother belongs to the 
one or the other species—the horse or the donkey. The 
mule produced bya mare and a he-donkey has qualities 
quite different from those of the jinny (Hinnus), the hybrid 
.of a horse and she/donkey. In. both cases the hybrid pro- 
duced by the crossing of two different species is a mixed 


‘form, which receives qualities from both parents; but the 


qualities of the hybrid are different, according to the form 
.of the crossing. In like manner, mulattoés:produced by. a 
European and a.negress show a different, mixture of char-. 
acters from the: hybrids produced: by a negro. with a Buro- 
‘pean female. Inthese phenomena of hybrid-breeding, as 
well as in the otlier “laws of transmission’ previdusly men- 
tioned; we areas yet unable to show „the acting causes in 
detail; but no natitralist doubts the fact that the causes are 
in all cases purely ‘mechanical and dependent: upon the 
nature of organic matter itself. If ‘we possessed more deli- 
cate means of investigation than our rude organs of sense 
and auxiliary instruments, we should be able to discover 


| those.causes, and: to trace. them fo the chemical and physic- 


al properties of matter. :.: =e 3 nf 

Among the phetomens of:conservative transmission, we ` 
must now mention, as the fifth law; the late“of ‘abridged or 
simplified transmission, Thislaw is very important in re- 
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gard to embryology or ontogeny, that-is in regard to the 
history of the development of organic. individuals, Onto- 
geny, or the history of the development-of individuals, as I 
have already: mentioned in the first, chapter (p. 10), and as I 
subsequently shall explain more minutely, is nothing but a 
short and quigk repetition of Phylogeny dependent on the 
laws of tranémission and adaptation—that is, a repetition of 
the paleontological: history of development of the whole 
organic tribe, or phylum, to which the organism belongs. 
If, for exaniple, we follow the individual development of 
a man, ai ape, or any other higher mammal, within the ma- 
ternal body from the egg, we find that the fostus or embryo 
arising out of the egg passes through a series of very differ- 
ent forms, which on the whole agrees with, or at least runs 
parallel to,'a series of forms which is presented to us by 
the historical chain of ancestors of the higher mammals. 
Among these ancestors we may mention certain fishes, am- 
phibians, marsupials, ete. But the parallelism or agree- 
ment of these two series of development is never quite com- 
plete; on the contrary, in ontogeny there are always gaps 
and leaps which indicate the omission of certain stages 
belonging to the phylogeny. Fritz Müller, in his excellent 


work, “ Für Darwin,” has clearly shown in the case of the | 


Crustacea, or crabs, that ‘the historical record preserved 
in the individual history of development is-gradually ob- 
scured, in proportion as development takes a more and 
more direct route from the egg to the complete animal.” 
This process of obscuring and shortening is determined by 
the law of abridged transmission, and I mention it here 
specially because it is of great importance for the under- 
standing of embryology, and because it explains the fact, 
at firat so strange, that the whole series of forms which our 
‘ancestors have passed through in their gradual develop- 
ment are no longer visible in the series of forms of our own 
individual development from the egg. :/ 

Opposed to the laws of the conservative transmission, 
hitherto discussed, are the phenomena of the transmission 
of the second series, that is, the. læws of progressine transmis: 
sion by inheritance. Ag already mentioned, they depend 
upon the fact that the organism transmits to its descend- 
ants not only those qualities which it has inherited from its 
own ancestors, but-also a number of those individual qual- 
ities which it has acquired during its own lifetime, Adap- 
tation is here. seen to be connected with transmission by 
inheritance (Gen. Morph. ii, 186). 

At the head of these important phenomena of progressive 
transmission, we may mention the law of adapted or acquired 
transmission, 
I havé said above, that in certain circumstances the organ- 
ism‘is capable of transmitting to its descendants all the 
qualities “which it has acquired during its own life by 
adaptation, This phenomenon, of course, shows itself 
most distinctly when the newly atquired peculiarity pro- 
duces any considerable change in the inherited form. This 
is the case in the examples I mentioned in the preceding 
chapter as to transmission in general, in the case of the 
men with six fingers and toes, the porcupine men, copper 
beeches, weeping willows, etc. 
quired ‘diseases, such as consumption, madness, and albin- 
iam, likewise form, very striking examples. Albinos are 
those individuals who are distinguished by the absence of 
coloring matter, or pigments, in the skin. They are of 
frequent occurrence among men, animals, and plants. In 
the case of animals of a definite dark color, individuals are 
not unfrequently born which are entirely without color; 
and in animals possessing eyes, this absence of pigment 
extends even to the eyes, so that the iris of the eye, which 
is commonly of a bright or intense color, is colorless, but 
appears réd, on account of the blood-vessels being seen 
through it. Among many animals, such as rabbits and 
mice, albinos with white fur and red eyes are so much 
liked that they are propagated in great numbers as g spe- 
cial race. This would be impossible were it not for the 
law of the transmission of adaptations. ; 


Which of the changes acquired by an organism are trans- 
mitted to its descendants, and which are not, cannot be 
determined á priori, and we are, unfortunately, not ac- 
quainted with the definite conditions under which the 
transmission takes place. We only know in a general way 
that certain acquired qualities are much more easily trans- 
mitted than others; for example, more easily than the mu- 
tilations caused by accidents. These latter are, generally, 
not transmitted by inheritance; otherwise the descendants 
of men who kave. lost their arms or legs would be born 
without the corresponđing arm or leg; but here, also, ex- 
ceptions occur, and a race of dogs without tails has been 
produced by consistently cutting off the ,tails of both sexes 
of the dog during séveral generations. A few years ago a 
case occurred on an estate near Jena, in-which, by a care- 
less slamming of à stable door, the tail of a bull was 
“wrenched off, and the calves begotten by this bull were 
all born without a tail. ‘This is certainly an exception; 
but it is very important to. note the fact that, under certain 
unknown conditions, such violent changes are transmitted 
inthe same manner as‘ many. diseases, one 

In very many- cases the change which is transmitted and 
preserved by adapted transmission is constitutional or in- 
born, as in the cage of albinism mentioned before, The 


change then depends upon that form of adaptation which 
_we call the indiréct or potential. A very striking instance. 


is furnished “by thé hornless cattle of Paraguay, in South 


‘America, ‘A special race of oxen is there bred which isf 


entirely without horns. It is descended from a single bull, 
which was born in 1770 of an ordinary pair of parents, and 
the absence of horns was the result of some unknown cause. 
All the descendants of this bull produéed with a-horned 
cow were entirely without horns. ‘This quality was found 
advantageous; and by propagating the hornless cattle among 
one another, a hornless race was Obtained, which at present 
has almost entirely supplanted the horned cattle in Para- 


In reality, it asserts nothing more than what 


The transmission of ac- |. 


guay. The case of the otter sheep ‘of North America forme 
a similar example. In the yeer 1791 a farmer, by name 
Seth Wright, lived in the State of Massachusetts; in 


his normally formed floek of sheep a Jamb was suddenly 


born with a surprisingly long body and very short and 
crooked legs. It was therefore unable to take any great 
leaps, and especially unable to leap across a hedge into a 
neighbor's garden—a quality which seemed advantageous 
to the owner, as the territories were divided by hedges. It 


| therefore occurred to hiny to transmit this quality to other 


sheep, and, by crossing this ram with normally shaped 

ewes, he produced a whole race of sheep, all of which had 

the qualities of the father—short and crooked legs and a 

long body. None of these could leap across the hedges, 

and they, therefore, were much jiked and propagated in 

Massachusetts. 
[To BE CONTINUED. } 


Religions Views of a Romish Priest. 


Last Will and Testament ef dean Meslier. 
OF THRE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Christians, moreover, include among their 
grounds for the credibility and as assured proofs of 
the truth of their testimony, the prophecies which 


are, they affirm, sure testimonies of the truth of the j 


revelations or the inspirations of God, none but God 


-having the power to predict future events so long 


before their fulfillment, such as those foretold by the 
prophets. 

Let us see now what were those prophets, aud if 
they were as worthy of our veneration and respect as 
the Christians would have them to be. These men 
were neither more nor less than visionaries and 
fanatics, who acted and spoke according to the im- 
pulse or frenzy of their predominating passions, and 
who fancied, nevertheless, that it was by the spirit 
of God they acted and spoke; or they were impos- 
tors who counterfeited the prophets, and who, the 
more easily to delude the simple and ignorant, pro- 
claimed that they acted and spoke through the spirit 
of God. 

I should like to know what evidence would be 
‘accorded in these latter days to an Ezekiel who 
affirms (chap. iii and iv) that God made him cat a 
whole book of parchment for his lunch; commanded 
him to have himself bound and tied down as if he 
were.a madman; prescribed for him to lie for three 
hundred and ninety days on his right side and forty 
on his left; commanded him to eat human excrement 
on his bread in guise of butter, and afterward cow- 
dung? What credence, I ask, in these our days, 
would be given to sucha crazy pate by even the most 
imbecile of country clowns? 

And again, what greater proof could there be of 
the fallacy of these pretended prophecies than the 
violent reproaches which they are constantly making 
one to the other of falsely speaking in the name of 
God: “Beware of false prophets,” they say, one and 
all, as the vendors of a quack medicine say, “ Be- 
ware of imitations.” . These wretched wights make 
God to express himself in such terms as to put to 
shame a Billingsgate porter. In the twenty-third 
chapter of Ezekiel, God says that Aholibah loved 
none but those “ whose flesh is as the flesh of asses, and 
whose issue is like the issue of horses.” How could 
such crazy cheats have known anything of futurity ? 


‘Not in one single instance have any of their pre- 


tended prophecies, in favor of the Jewish nation, re- 
ceived fulfillinent. 

The number of those seers who foretold the pros- 
perity and grandeur of Jerusalem is almost count- 
less; therefore, it will be said, it was but natural 
that a conquered and captive people should endeavor 
to console themselves for the ills and miseries of the 
present by imaginary hopes for the future, as the 
Irish partisans of King James were never weary of 
invénting prophecies in favor of that monarch from 
the day of his overthrow. But if those promises 
made to the Jews had really been true ones, that 
nation would have long since been and would be still 


the most numerous, the most powerful, the mdst 


prosperous, and the most triumphant of the entire 

earth. 

OF THE PRETENDED PROPHECIES CONTAINED IN THE 
NEW. TESTAMENT. 

Let us now pass on the pretended’ prophecies con- 
tained in the gospels: aoa N a! 

An angel having appeared in a dream.to a 
man named Joseph, the at least putative father of 
Jesus, the-son. of Mary, said to him: “Joseph, 
thou. son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife; for that which is conceived of her is of 
the Holy Ghost.* And she shall bring forth a son, 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save 
his people from their sins ”. (Matt. i. 20, 21). 

This angel ‘said likewise to Mary: “Fear not, 
Mary, for thou hast found favor with God. And be- 
hold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring 
forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus. He shall 
be great,:and-shall be called the Son of the Highest : 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of 


| #4 How. many Jike facts of cuckoldom,” says Montague, 
«were perpetrated by the gods to the confusion of helpless 
mankind,” i i 


an 


his father David ; and he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob, forever ; and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end” (Luke i, 30-38). oF os 

Jesus began to preach, saying: “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. iv, 17). 
“Take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? for your heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of all these things. But seek 


ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; 


and all these things shall be added unto you” (Matt. - 
vi, 31-33). ` 

Now, let any man who has not lost his reason 
examine a little whether this Jesus ever was a king, 
or these disciples ever the possessors of everything 
needful in abundance? This Jesus made frequent 
promises that he would deliver the world from sin. 
Was there ever a more lying prophecy? And is not 
even this, our century, one of the most striking 
proofs of it? 

It is said that Jesus came to save his people. 
What a fashion of saving them! It is the greater. 
portion or quantity that gives the denomination to a 
thing; a dozen or two, for instance, of Spaniards or 
Frenchmen do not constituie the whole Spanish or 
French nation ; and if an army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men were made prisoners of war 


‘by a still more numerous army of the enemy, and if 


the chief of this army should redeem but a few 
men, say a dozen of soldiers or officers by paying 
their ransom, it could not for this be said that he had 
delivered or redeemed his army. What, then, is this 
God who came to get himself crucified, and to save - 
all mankind, and who nevertheless has left’ so many 
nations devoted to perdition? What a pitiable, - 
what a horrible absurdity! Jesus Christ says that 
we have but’ to ask and it will be given tous; to 
seek and we shall find. He affirms that all we | 
shall ask of God in his name, shall be given us, and 
that if we had only a grain of faith no bigger than a 
mustard seed, we should be able with a single word’ 
to remove mountains. Were all or any of this true, 
nothing would be inipossible to the Christians who 
have faith in theiv Christ. And yet it is the contrary 
that happens. Had Mohammed made such promises to 
his followers as Jesns made to his, with such little 
success; what would not be said of him? “Oh, the 
cheat! The impostor! What fools they must have 
beer to heed such a liar ” And the Christians them- 
selves find themselves in this. identical case ; and 
not only are they unwilling to throw away their 
blindness, but are so ingenious in their endeavors to 
delude themselves and others, as to advance that 
these promises had their fulfillment in the beginning 
of the Christian era, it having been necessary at this | 
period, say they, that Jesus’s miracles should manvi- 
fest themselves to the end of convincing the unbe- 
lieving of the truth of that religion; but that this 
dogma being once firmly established, such manifest- 
ation was no longer needed. Where in the mean-, 
time is the certitude of the truth of this proposition? 
Moreover, he who made these promises did not re- 
strict them to a certain epoch, nor to certain places, 
nor to certain persons in particular, but he made 
them generally to all; “All who shall believe in 
me,” says he, “shall have power to cast out devils in 
my name; they shall speak with many tongues, shall 
take up serpents without being harmed by them,” ete. 
With regard to the moving of mountains, he says 
positively that whoever shall say to a mountain, 
“ Get the hence, and throw thyself into the sea,” pro- 
vided he do not hesitate in his heart, but ‘believes, 
what he has commanded shall be done. Are not 
these so many promises made in general, without 
restriction of time, place, or person? It is said that 
all religious sects and impostures shall come to a 
shameful end. But if Jesus Christ only meant to 
say that he himself had founded and established a 
society or sect which should not fall into vice nor 
error, these words are absolutely false, for there-is 
not one single sect, society, or church in all Chris- 
tendom that is not full of errors and vices, and espec- 
ially the sect or society of the Romish Church, 
although she pretends to be the purest and holiest 
of them all. She long ago fell into error; she was 
born in it, or, rather, engendered and formed in 
it; and now she has even gone so far as to cherish: 
errors that contradict the intention of him who 
founded her, since she has abolished the Jewish law 
which he approved and which he came to fulfill and 
not to destroy,-and has fallen into the errors and . 
idolatry of Paganism, as evident in the idolatrous 
worship she renders to a god of paste, to’her saints 
to her pictures, and her relics. 
Iam aware that the Christians regard it a» vwu 
proof of a coarse, uncultivated mind to exact that 
the promises and prophecies should be-understood to 
mean what they literally. express; they abandon the: 
literal and natural sense of the words to thrust them 
into another sense, which they call mystic and spir- 


itual, and which they name allegorical and figura- 


tive, as when they say, for instance, that by the 

people of Israel and Judah, to whom those promises 

were made, we must not understand the Israelites in 

the flesh, but the Israclites in the spirit, that is to 

say, the Christians, who are the Israel of God, his - 

true chosén people. f 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 
NO. X, 


My Drar Reapers: If I wish to ever get through 
with my narrative, it will be necessary for me to pass 
over vast eras of time with.a very few remarks; for 
you must know that the process of world-making 
requires such immense ages and eras that it would be 
wholly impracticable for me to give you the details 
with much degree of particularity. The aggrega- 
tion, combination, and condensation, in our millions 
of suns and worlds, of the different forms of matter 
we had produced—of which I have given you a very 
imperfect description — were operations requiring 

_ such ages to accomplish that it will be better for you 
and me to just skip over the intervening thousands 
of years and hundreds of thousands of years, leaving 
you to imagine how closely Brother Jah and I at- 
tended to it in the mean time. I must confess to 
you, however, that he not unfrequently got impatient 
over the slow progress we made, and sometimes he 
would blurt out to me in this manner: “ Now, look 
here, Luce, this thing is getting monotonous and 
tedious. - Here we are, working year after year, dec- 
ade after decade, century after century, and almost 
millennium after millennium, in perfecting our little 

“arrangements, when it would suit me much better to 
bring them all about with one swoop of my hand or 
the speaking of a word. You are a very inventive 
sort of fellow, and what is the reason you cannot 
devise some means by which we can accomplish in a 
few days or hours all the vast operations which it 
now requires thousands of years for us to perfect? 
Put on your studying cap, Luce, and see if some- 
thing cannot be done to change the programme. I 
tell. you I am getting tired of this slow, poke-easy 
style of doing business, 
sand years in doing what I would like to accomplish 
in fifteen minutes. It may suit you to delve and 
plod and toil, to bring out by slow degrees the nu- 
merous processes you have on hand; but as for me, 
give me the quick and violent style. I like the 
thunder and lightning, the tornado, earthquakes, 
upheavals, and volcanoes. They are in my style, 
and seem like business. What say you, Luce ?” 

“My Brother, you are certainly a pretty good sort 
of fellow as you are, but if you had about a hundred 
per cent more of patience, it would improve your 
character wonderfully. Why will you allow your- 
self to get into such a flurry? Remember we have 
got plenty of time on our hands to bring about all 
we have undertaken, and there is not the slightest 
use in fretting over it. Lets take it coolly, and, 
above all things, keep our equanimity. Remember 
we are gods, and, besides the heavy responsibility 
which rests upon us in carrying out in a workman- 
like manner the contract we have undertaken, we 
have a eharacter to maintain. It may be set down 
as a good rule that whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well; and now that we have undertaken 
to get up a universe, let us do it so that the job will 
be a credit to us when we have completed it; and to 
do that requires time, and a good deal of it. You 
may be very fond of the elash and crash business of 
earthquakes, upheavals, etc., but I don’t see how you 
can make 2 thousand years pass by in fifteen min- 

. utes, Those violent operations are mainly destruc- 
tive, while with half an eye you must see that our 
work is essentially constructive. These grand oper- 
ations we have now in hand require great care and 
much time. If we hurry them off without care and 
consideration, we shall be sure to make a botch of it, 
and will have to decompose it all and do it over 
again. Now, you must compose your mind, my 
Grother, and cultivate the spirit of patience. There 
is no use in fretting.” 

“Why, Luce, you are a most imperturbable, im- 
movable sort of fellow, to be sure. You had just ag 
soon be fifty millions of years at getting up a uni- 
verse as to finish it all in a month. I must confess I 
am not like you in this respect. I like, when I take 
hold of a job, to have it done at once, so I will be 
ready to get about something. It never suits me 
to poke, poke my way through eternity. I like to 
see things move. I have been thinking it over a 
good deal, and it seems to me that if we could only 
get in the way of doing things by our voice, by just 
speaking things into existence, it would save a great 
deal of labor and time. Let us practice with our 
voices more, and let our hands and brains take a rest, 

. If you don’t like it, I will try it some time when you 
have gone off on one of your business trips.” 

“I am afraid, Jah, if you go to cultivating your 
voice too much, you may do more harm than good— 
destroy faster than you can build up. What if I 
should return some day from the great’ Alcyone and 
find you had been practicing with your powerful 
voice, and knocked fifty or one hundred of our fine 
worlds inio smithereens! I would not like it much, 
We have bestowed too much time and labor upon 
them to spoil it all. now by a little rashness. I beg 
you will hold your voice, and when. you do use it, to 
let it out mildly. I tell you, these unions and com- 
binations we are perfecting require time, and there 


I don’t want to be a thou- 


is no such thing as dispensing with this important 
element.. Now, it was no longer ago than last week 
that you were admiring a. beautiful large-sized dia- 
mond which you dug out of the little world, the 
Earth, and you wished me to get up a big lot of 
them; but to crystallize them and bring them to a 
state of perfection requires long periods of time. 
Everything beautiful and grand takes time to per- 
fect; and what is done in haste, with a word and 
a blow—and the blow before the word—is badly 
done, and of but little use after it is done. Let 
me again urge patience upon you. We are getting 
along pretty well with our contract, if you only 
view it in the right light.. Just look back and see 
what we have accomplished since we commenced 
the universe. Remember, there was nothing in ex- 
istence, and no place to put it. Now there is an 
immense abundance of everything, and lots of room 
for it. -I should say we have accomplished wonders, 
and that we ought to be content to work on patiently 
and ploddingly, with the full conviction that the 
work of making a universe cannot be rushed through 
pell-mell, on the high-pressure principle. Letus, my 
Brother, make haste slowly, Let our moderation be 
exhibited to ourselves now, and, by and by, to the 
beings we shall bring into existence.” 

e Öh, Luce, you are right again, and I am wrong, 
as usual. Your head is all right, and it is me that 
is at fault. Now, I don’t want to make a botch of 
this business we have in hand, any more than you 
do, but I do every once in a while get tired of going 
so slowly, and I thought I would just suggest to 
you the propriety of seeing if we could not expe- 
dite matters a good deal. I am anxious to get our 
job along, so that, on some of the smaller globes, 
we can, before a great while, commence the enter- 
prise of evolving organic life. You have told me 
about it, and how, by combining our chemical forms 
of substance and the subtle forces we have now 
brought nearly to perfection, the rocks can be de- 
composed, or oxydized, and from this product, with 
the aid of light, heat, and other forces, vegetable 
life can be produced, and, a long time after this, that 
animal life will supervene. You have given your 
plans to me touching all these subjects, and I get a 
httle impatient, as you see, and feel anxious to 
pass over the intermediate time and witness the 
results I am so anxious to behold. You must par- 
don me if this natural impatience of mine some- 
times gets the advantage of me, and if, for the 
time being, I thoughtlessly yield to it. I am all 
right now, Luce, and we will go on our way re 
joicing.” 

Of course, dear readers, I could not feel malice or 
dislike towards my Brother, who was so frank to 
own up when he was in error. Nor could I think 
strange that he did sometimes get a little impatient; 
for, to look back to the first morning we commenced 
the universe, it does seem like a long time ago, and 
after the countless intervening years and ages, the 
universe is still unfinished. There are thousands of 
suns and worlds this very moment that are yet almost 
in the incipient state of existence, without a particle 
of organized life upon them, and still thousands of 
years must roll by before organized life, even in its 
erudest forms, can exist upon them. 

I will just state here, incidentally, that though the 
relations between my Brother and myself have 
changed somewhat since the times of which I am 
writing, and though I have engaged in a different 
occupation, the business of the universe and world- 
making goes on as in former times. The laws we 
established in the early dawn of creation are still in 
existence, and the operations of the universe con- 
tinue right along without any special supervision 
from any quarter. i 

As our worlds steadily progressed in their march 
towards completion, I had my hands full, and so had 
my Brother, in attending to the scientific part of the 
business. We had to develop the fundamental sci- 
ences during the period alluded to. In connection 
with crystallization, geometry, or the science of ex- 
tension, lines, surfaces, and solids, of course, came 
in veyy naturally, though it took in a much wider 
range than what belonged to crystallization alone, 
It took cognizance of all that pertained to extension, 
figure, magnitude, mobility, divisibility, impenetra- 
bility, weight, and inertia. These properties may be 
said to belong to the first classification, while in the 
second were placed. solidity, liquidity, translucency, 
transparency, etc.’ Extension, magnitude, figure, 
and divisibility were the properties which were more 
immediately relegated to the domain of the science 
under consideration. In evolving it we had much 
studying to do with circles, semicircles, angles, tri- 
angles, rightangles, squares, parallelogram, conic 
sections, parabolas, hyperbolas, conoids, spheroids, 
rhomboids, hexagons, octagons, polygons, etc., ete. 
If we did not bring the science of geometry to the 
state of perfection that has since been attained by 
learned men, I must claim that we laid the founda- 
tion for it and that the principles then established 
by us have remained intact to the present day. 

This study was also rather too intricate and puz- 
zling to suit the taste of Jah, and I noticed he was 
very willing to turn the same pretty much over to 
your humble servant as being better adapted to my 


capacity than his. 


Of course I did not object, for 
like crystallization the theme was interesting to me, 

Jah was more interested in attending to the 
various strata of which your globe and other worlds 
are composed. This science‘embraced the formation 
of your earth, as when from the highly heated con- 
dition it long had occupied, the productior of rocks, 
gravel, sand, clay, etc., some of which were deposited 
m the oceans which at a subsequent period covered 
large portions of your globe. 


as myself. It was instructive to watch the cooling 


surface of the carth, the deposits that took place, _. 
and the formations that assumed existence. We . 


supervized with closest attention, the stratification 
of the different eras from the azoic period, the 
silurian, the devonian, the carboniferous, the rep- 
tilian, and the mammalian ages. These various 
strata of rock, limestone, gravel, sandstone, clay, 
grit, and formations of various kinds were the results 
of protracted periods. From the early date termed the 
azoic period till your earth was fitted for the habi- 


tation of man was an epoch, or a series of epochs, - 


beyond your powers of comprehension; and it is 


hardly worth your while for me to give in your math- » 


ematical system of notation the number of years 
which thus elapsed. The term was too prolonged 


to demand a statement of the number of years 


which formed it. I shall take occasion as we pro- 
gress along to briefly revert to the work done during 
several of the eras which passed over your globe in 
the long, long ago. 

The attention we gave to the metals, as the earth 


was passing through its infantile state, was of itself ` 


no slight study. We found it convenient to divide 
them into two important classes; or systems, one 


from their physical properties and the other their 
We again subdivided them according to `` 
their fusibility below redness; fusibility above red- 


chemical. 


ness ; volatile metals that could be easily thrown into 
the form of vapor, as zinc, cadmium, etc.; fixed 


metals that with great difficulty could be reduced to — 


vapor, as gold, copper, and nickel, their gravity 


varying from lithium, which is only about half the `. 


weight of water, to mercury, gold, and osmium, the 
latter of which is twenty-one and a half times heav- 
ier than water. 


All metals bore a definite form. of crystallization, , 


which was produced principally in three ways—by 
slow solidification after 
from- vapor, and by electrolytic decomposition. We 


found they differed materially in structure, not only . 


with regard to each other, but in relation to them- 
selves. > 
etc.; others, granular, like pig-iron; others fibrous, 


like copper, silver, bar-iron, etc.; while a few others, , 
again, were columnar, as grain-tin, and conchoidal, : 


as in brittle alloys. Two of the principal physical. 


characteristics of metals are ductility (the property . 
of being permanently extended by traction, as in:- 
wire-drawing) and malleability (the property. of þe- ; 


ing extended in all directions under the hammer). 


The power of metals as conductors of -electricity : 


was early observed by us—in fact, it was a part of the 
programme laid out before we got to the formation of : 
that portion of the universe. We realized the neces- 
sity for excellent conductors for that wonderful 
force, and we decided to get up the metals with that 
special object. 
tricity and heat are much the same. 


Chemically speaking, metals are divisible into the 
I. The metals of the: 


following ‘classifications : 
alkalies, potassium, sodium, lithium, rubidium, and 
cæsium. These have an intense affinity for oxygen, 
and decompose water of ordinary temperature. 
They form two or more oxides, both soluble in 
water. IJ. The metals of the alkaline earths— 


tarium, strontium, calcium, magnesium. The metals `- 
of this class, with the exception of magnesinm, ` 


which is tolerably closely allied to zinc in many of 
its properties, decompose water at all temperatures, 
and form one oxide pretty soluble in water. III. 


Metals of the earths—albuminum, glucinum, cerium, “ 
and several others of great rarity. The oxides of © 


these metals are insoluble in water, and they do not 
decompose water.at ordinary temperatures, IV. 
Metals analogous to, tin—zinc, cadmium, cobalt, 


nickel, uranium, iron, chromium, manganese. These, | 
if heated to dull redness, decompose the vapor of . 


water when transmitted over them, becoming con- 
verted into oxides, while hydrogen escapes. 
of them, iron, chromium, and manganese form pow- 
erful acids. V. Metals forming powerful acids with 


oxygen—tin, titanium, molybdenum, tungsten, van: 
adium, arsenic, antimony, tellurium, and one or two, . 
VI. ‘This class -eontains bismuth, copper, ; 
lead, and thallium, metals which exert no decom- . 
posing influence on water, even at a full red heat.. , 


more. 


They form strong basic oxides and possess a great 
tendency for the formation of subsalts. ` 
last class contained what Jah and I denominated the. 


noble metals, mercury, silver, gold, and platinum... 
These exhibit no tendency to oxidize in the air, and”. 
are. incapable of removing the oxygen from water. ;, 
There are- other distin- .. 
guishing properties and traits connected with the met-... 
als, but I will not now detain you to enumerate them... 


even at high temperatures. 


The superintendence ., 
of all these operations interested Jah greatly as well . 


usion, by condensation 


ome crystalline, as zinc, antimony, bismuth, | 


The order'for conductivity for elec: ' 


Three ` 
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You must bear in ‘mind that as immense in the 
aggregate as were the operations here scarcely 
alluded to, which took place on your own small 
globe, that we could give but a very minute portion 
of our time in supervising the numerous operations, 
., for there were so many worlds passing through sim- 
ilar stages that our attention necessarily was devoted 
to them as really as to your own diminutive globe. 
_ As there were millions of worlds thus requiring our 
. Offices, you can well understand that we could give 
but the smallest part of our time to any one sun or 
world. If ten minutes only were given in a year to 
any one world, you will see at once that it would 
take a long time to make the circuit and give 
that time to every world in the vast circle. 

You may easily infer that the two Brothers who 
figured extensively on those eventful occasions had 
about all they could attend to in looking after the 
innumerable suns and worlds in varying degrees of 
‘progress, and to see that nothing in all the vast labo- 
ratory went amiss; and visiting so often the different 
constellations, systems, suns, and worlds necessarily 
made @ very familiar with the geography of all the 
vast extent of territory over which we presided.. 

_There is one thing, however, connected with the 
business that I may as well tell you right here, and 
that is that the machinery and the laws we had de- 
vised and placed in running order worked with so 
much certainty and precision that it was not strictly 
necessary that we should put in an appearance very 
often. It may be said, too, that all the processes seemed 
to go on just about as well in our absence as in our 


the rotundity of the earth, it is not a little singular 
that he should have refuted the doctrine of the 
earth’s revolving every day upon its own axis. Some 
of his arguments in refutation of the diurnal revolu- 
tion of the earth were singular and absurd. For in- 
stance, he said if the earth really rotated with the enor- 
mous velocity. necessary to revolving im twenty-four 
hours, the air would be left behind. Such an argu- 
ment as this would with us now have no weight 
whatever. Had Ptolemy and his contemporaries 
devoted as much attention to the physics of the 


presence; but as we wished to earn our salary and 
to convince ourselves that we were really perform- 
ing an important part in the formation of the uni- 
verse, we were not remiss in our attentions. —_ 
But all this does not justify my detaining you 
longer with my prosiness. I have held you quite 
long enough for one sitting. I hope I shall meet 
you all well next week, when we will resume the 
recital which my ability to give and your patience 
to receive will justify. With renewed assurances of 
my unending friendship and esteem, allow me once 
more to subscribe myself your devoted friend, 
l LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot.” 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


` Astronomy. 

ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
: THE PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. : 
Fragments of the ancient system of astronomy 

have come down to us from the former ages of the 
world, but`the only full or correct system that has 
been preserved to us is the “ Almagest ” of Ptolemy, 
written abont the year 150 of our present era. About 
all we know of the views of astronomy entertained 
in olden times comes from this source. 

Although the system of Ptolemy is erroneous in 
several particulars, it is, after all, a pretty correct 
exhibit of the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies as viewed by the ancients. Defective as we 
‘are now justified in regarding it, it has been well 
termed a marvel of ingenuity and research, when 
measured by the standard of the times. It is thought 
to be very proper to give a comprehensive view of 
these Ptolemaic views before entering the body of 

. the work. : 

Ptolemy’s fundamental doctrines were that the 
heavens are spherical in form, and all the heavenly 
motions spherical, or in circles; that the earth was 


spherical and was situated in the centre of the celestial 
spheres, where it remained stationary. He taught 
as follows: 

l. The Heavenly Bodies move in Circles.—He 
referred here principally to the diurnal motion, 
whereby every heavenly body is apparently carried 
around the earth—or, rather, around the pole of the 
heavens-—in a circle, every twenty-four hours. 

2. The Earth is a Sphere.—That it was rounded 

from east to west Ptolemy proved by the fact that 
the sun, moon, and stars did not rise and set at the 
same moment to all inhabitants of the earth. It was 
noticed that the further the observer was west, the 
earlier was the hour after sunset, This showed that 
thé sun set later as the observer traveled towards 
thë west. It wat also noticed that in traveling from 
the north to the south, the northern stars more and 
more nearly approached the horizon, giving unmis- 
takable evidence of the rotundity of the earth. 

3. That the Earth was in the Center of the Celes- 
tial Spheres.—This was demonstrated by the even- 
ness of the apparent daily motions of the heavenly 
bodies. If the earth were to be displaced from the 
centre, either east or west, an unevenness would at 
once be discovered in the length of the forenoon or 
afternoon.. No sich irregularity taking place, it was 
firmly concluded that the earth remained permanent- 
ly inthe centre.. , 

4: That the. Earth had a Motion, or Translation. 
—The same arguments were used in this as in the 
last proposition. The uniformity of motion being 
observed from year'to year, it was set down as an 


axiom: that the earth was immovably fixed on the 
centre. While Ptolemy was correct in his theory of 


earth as they gave to the astronomical studies, they 
could hardly have failed to become convinced of the 
earth’s daily revolution. 

The arrangement.of the planets in the Ptolemaic 


The Counter Movement. 


We trust the movement against the repeal of the Com- 
stock law among the enemies of that statute, which seems 
to be gaining ground, may be relinquished. Let the repeal 
or modification of the measure be effected, if possible, If 
it be not possible, it will. be time enough then for the for- 
mation of societies to apply the laws impartially; but an 
object of this kind should notethwart a movement for Te- 
moving the hindrances to a more general dissemination of 
popular physiological knowledge and Libera] literature. 
If it be thought that the aiders and abettors of the present 
statutes have in some instances made themselves amenable 
to its stringent provisions, it will only be setting back the 
march of human progress to retain the laws for their pun- 
ishment. The Libera] minds of the country should be 


system, giving the earth the central position, was as 
follows: - 

The Earth, 

The Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

The Sun, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn. . 

. Outside of Saturn was the sphere for the fixed 

stars. 

Plato differed somewhat from this arrangement in 
his estimate. He-placed Venus and Mercury beyond 
the sun; the order being Moon, Sun, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. . 

To account for the apparent motions, east and 
west, of the planets, caased by their revolutions 
around the sun, taken in connection with the eartb’s 
orbit around the sun, the ancients devised a curious 
system, describing the planets as makings loops in 
their orbits, or a series of circles, or epicycles, as 
they termed them.’ It, of course, seems singular to 
us that they should not, with all the study they gave 
the subject, have been able to discover that the sun 
was the ceritre of our system, and not the earth, and 
that the apparent irregular motions of the planets to 
their vision were caused by their revolving around 
the sun, and that the observation of them was made 
from the earth, which was also coursing in its orbit 
around the same grand centre. 

To assist in explaining the apparent irregular mo- 
tions of the planets, Wiaparchies and Ptolemy de- 
vised a theory that the planets moved in an eccentric 
circle around the earth, and that while on one side 
of the earth they were nearer than when on the oppo- 
site side of their orbits. They were ingenious in their 
theory, but it only shows to us now how far they 
were astray from the real truth. 

In determining the motions of the moon, Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy depended greatly upon their ob- 
servations of lunar eclipses. The first of these was 
said to have been observed at Babylon in the first’ 
year of the Mardocempad, between the twenty-ninth 
and thirtieth days of the Egyptian month Thoth. 
It commenced a little more than an hour after the 
moon rose, and was total. The date, in our reckon- 
ing,was March 19, 720 s.c. Eclipses were closely 
observed from that time till the days of Ptolemy, 
who lived nearly nine centuries later. Had the 
ancient astronomers been more precise in their ob- 
servations, they would have been of no little advan- 
tage to modern astronomers im fixing accurately the 
mean motion of the-moon. As it is, calculations can 
now be made of the circumstances of an ancient 
eclipse from modern tables of the sun and moon 
almost as accurately as the best ancient astronomers 
could have done it. 

Notwithstanding the imperfect character of the 
observations of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, they made 
many discoveries of the peculiarities of the motions 
of the moon which show a surprising depth of re- 
search. By comparing the intervals between eclipses 
they found that her motion was not uniform, but 
that, like the sun, she moved faster in some parts of 
her orbit than others. ` To account for this, they de- 
vised the theory of the eccentric orbit, as in the case 
of the sun and the planets; the earth being one side, 
a little off the centre of their orbits. A long course 
of observation, however, showed that the perigee 
and apogee did not, with the moon,.as with the sun 
and the planets, remain at the same points of its 
orbit, hut moved forward at such a rate as to carry 
them round the heavens in a term of nine years. 

“Ptolemy found, by measuring the apparent an- 
gle between the moon and the sun in various points 
of the orbit of the former, that there was yet an- 
other inequality in her motion. This motion has 
received the name of evection. In-consequence of this 
inequality, the moon oscillates more than a degree on 
each side of her position, as calculated from the eccen- 
tric, in a period not differing much from her revolution 
round the earth. To represent this motion, Ptolemy 
had to introduce a small additional epicycle, as in 
the case of the planets, only the UE A sọ small 
that there was no looping of the orbit. In conse- 
quence, his theory of. the moon’s motion was quite 
complicated; yet he managed to represent this mo- 
tion, within the limit of the errors of his observa- 
tions, by a combination of circular motions, and thus 
‘saved the favorite theory of the times, that all the 
celestial motions were circular and uniform.” | 
f [T0 BE CONTINUED.) ` 


united in the present movement; if it fails, other measures 
will bein order. Quite likely one year’s impartial applica- 
tion of the law will make the public ripe for repeal. All 
evidence now in hand will keep and will be good for 
months to come. . Nor should any spirit of retaliation act- - 
nate the Liberal mind; simply impartial justice should be 
the watchword of all who would improve the world by ex- 
ample as well as by precept. Retaliatory spirit comes down 
from the ages of savagery. With an honest desire for the 
impartial administration of law, however, no one can find 
fault. This can be carried out with ‘‘charity for all and 
malice toward none,”— Foote’s Health Monthly. 


Another Phase of Comstockism, 


Another illustration of the manner in which Anthony 
Comstock endeavors to further the ends of justice at a salary 
of $3,000 a year has just been given in @ case which should 
bave been presented to the present term of the District 
Court in Boston. The facis briefly are these: Frank 
Rivers was complained of before a United States Commis- 
sioner in Boston some time early in:December, 1877, on 
acomplaint charging him with circulating through the mail 
a copy of “ Fruits of Philosopby,” the famous book, which ` 
the English Government failed to suppress in England, and ' 
for which Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant were 
arrested. Mr. Rivers gave bail for his appearance at the 
March term of the District Court, but when-the Grand Jury 
met, the District Attorney failed to present the case on 
account of the alleged indisposition of the perambulating 
immaculate Andy. It is supposed that said Andy was not 
desirious of having the case tried before Judge Lowell, who 


‘has a reputation of a fair-minded judge, and does not incline 


to the extreme views of some judges whe favor centraliza. . 
tion and believe that the powers at Washington are to con- 
trol the virtues and vices of State subject®. Ifit be true 
that Comstock intended to force the case over Judge Lowell’s 
term, he is certainly guilty of contempt of Court, and it 
only demonstrates the low trickery of this malicious, salaried 
crusader on the rights of American subjects. So much for 
the last phase of the agent of the Society for the Increase of . 
Crime. . k 


Answers to Inguirers. 


E. U. M.— When was punctuation first used, and 
in what language? Ans.—There is reason to believe 
that some system of punctuation was known to the 
Greeks in the time of Aristotle, between three and 
four centuries before the Christian era; and Jerome, 
in the fourth century, made use of a kind of punctu- 
ation. The invention of the modern system of 
punctuation has been attributed to Aristophanes, a 
grammarian of Alexandria; but it did not come into 
general use until after the invention of printing, the 
celebrated Venetian printer, Manutius, about the 
fifteenth century, being the first to adopt it sys- 
tematically. ee 

J.—1. How many eclectic physicians are there in 
the United States? 4ns.—There are no official 
means of determining accurately, but according to 
the most reliable estimates there are at least 20,000 
physicians belonging to the regular eclectic organi- 
zations and working in their doctrinal faith. 2. 
How do the number. of all the various new-school 
physicians compare with that of the old-school ones? 
‘Ans.—OFf the 45,000 physicians in the United States, 
about 16,000 are exclusively old-school, though only 
about three-fourths of this number are governed - 
completely by the orthodox medical code. 


G. W. A.—What is the date of the oldest MS. or 
MSS. of the New Testament now extant, and what 
language is it written in?’ Ans.—There are no 
manuscripts of any of the New Testament that date 
farther back than the fourth century. They are 
written in Greek or Græco-Latin, and these are mere - 
transcripts, and are in all probability merely tran- 
scripts of other transcripts, The New Testament 
manuscripts are divided into six classes, and these 
comprise the gospels, the Acts, the Catholic epistles, 
the Pauline epistles, and the Apocalypse. The old- 
est copies of the Greek Testament are the Codex | 
Sinaiticus and the Codex Vaticanus, held to be of 
the fourth century. Next in age comes the Aar 
drian manuscript and the Codex Ephraemi, both o i 
which are claimed for the fifth century. A large 
proportion of the older manuscripts are very imper- 
fect, many of them being little more „than pr 
fragments. They-are also nearly illegible. ow e 
word of God, it may be truthfully observed t a 
hey have not been preserved by supernatura; 
agency, BA 


o1 The Truth Berker, April 6, 1878. 


meaning, of Scripture does not. More than this E 
am not prepared to allow.’ The Universalists have 
not, in my judgment, fairly made ont their case from 
|the Bible. From the Old Testament they can easily, 
for to the Hebrew mind the doctrine is repugnant. 


z Neal Fi : fully. The only criticism one feels disposed to make 
The ; Radical Pulpit. | on such an argument is that it lacks subtlety. is 
z : m = not canning enough to persuade. It is barefaced. 

7 Origen and Scotus had no such audacity. They 

The Mogra aE Heu; - appealed to the conception of a Supreme Being 


A SERMON BY 0. B, FROTHINGHAM. 

Had I been told, six months ago, that I should 
give adiscourse on the subject of “hell,” I should 
have received the infermation with absolute incre- 
dulity; incredulity as deep and scornful as the hunter 


against what seemed to them a horrible imputation 
upon him. They attempted to relieve him from the 
guilt of inflicting future agonies on innocent souls. 
It never occurred to either of them to- defend the 
atrocity of hell by bring up the equally appalling 


would feel who was told that he should take his rifle 
and go forth to hunt the iguanodon, ichthyosaurns, 
or other extinct monster of the pre-adamite epoch 
of the planet. A thousand years ago, the doctrine 
was alive and formidable. It stalked abroad, im- 
mense in size, terrible in aspect. Now it is rarely 
seen, and when visible is but the shadow of its for- 
mer self. It has left the world of philosophy and 
science, of literature and art, even in the wilderness 
of theology it is seldom met with. Tts spectral 
image lingers near the tabernacle where the revival 


preacher endeavors to reproduce a system of religion | 


that was natural in a departed era, but is unnatural 
in the present age; but there too it is altered, sadly 
changed from its former state, a mere simulacram, 
‘a ghost, which the people are allowed to look at, as 
‘forms are seen behind gauze curtains, or as “ mate- 
rialized” spirits are produced under “ mediumistic” 
conditions. 

All at once, this spectre becomes alive, is seen in 
the midst of us, terrifies womén and children in the 
public places.. We were mistaken in‘supposing the 
monster belonged to the Silurian epoch; or to speak 
more exactly, we were mistaken in thinking that the 
Silarian epoch was sunk beneath so many layers of 
rock, The Silurian epoch persists. Tn central New 
York, last summer, excellent persons were found 
who professed to believe in the lake of tire, and were 
surprised that.any should be so audacious asto doubt 
it. In New England an ecclesiastical council de- 
murred to the ordination of a minister, on the ground 
that he held unorthodox opinions on this point. In 
New York, an eminent divine and doctor of divinity, 
rector of a wealthy and fashionable charéh, expressed 
contempt for the opinion of Canon Farrar that no 
doctrine of everlasting suffering was taught iu the 
Scripture., The doctrine is evidently pot extinct. 
The majority of Congregational clergymen still 
maintain it, some in a qualified, others in an ungual- 
ified form. èe ~— . i 

How can such a surprisiug phenomenon as this be 
explained? We are forced to recognize the fact 
that the tenet În question has, at present, no sub- 
stantial reason for being; that people who do not 

„wish to believe it need not, may discard it, or let it 
alone. Those who cling to it, do so of their own 
free will, because they choose to, not because author- 
ity compels them, or evidence persuades. The dis- 
-believers arc in the ascendant. The: doubter is in 
excellent company. He has the intelligence of cen- 
turies on his side. 

In theology men of the highest eminence have 
repudiated the idea as inconsistent with the concep- 
tion of a supreme justice. Origen in the third cen- 
tary declared’ it incredible, cleared the Scriptures of 
it by resolving its language into allegory, and ac- 
quitted Deity of responsibility for it, by maintain- 
ing the evanescence of evil itself and teaching. that 
Satan would at last be reclaimed. In the ninth cen- 
tury Scotus Erigena, one of the master minds of the 
Church, a man of genius, an acute and enterprising 
intellect, the prince of the scholastic philosophy, ad- 
vovated the same views with Origen, and defended 
them with unsurpassed vigor and subtlety of reason- 
ing. Others, of less distinction might, if they would, 
take courage from these, especially in an age when 
no courage is needed, as it was in theirs. At present 
the courage is demanded of those who maintain the 
doctrine, not of those who reject it. The modern 
theologian is unwilling to commit himself to an 
opinion that has against it the suffrage of modern 
intelligence, 

Philosophy suggested to theology its doubt. The 

„ofice of philosophy is to present the unity of the 
world, to describe the universe as a whole, cousistent 
and harmonious in all its parts; and in its attempt to 
do this, it inevitably suggested misgivings in regard 
to a doctrine so fatal'to an intelligent order of the 
world as this. In the last century, Joseph Butler, 
“the most patient, original, and candid of philosophic 
theologians,” made a desperate stand for the belief 
in future punishinent ; aud defended, or rather apolo- 
gized for it, by arguing its complete accordance with 
the system of nature, whose divine author inflicted 
unspeakable agonies on beings to all appearances 
innocent. Such reasoning may well be called desper- 
ate. That is indeed a hopeless cause that can be 
maintained only at the risk of Atheisin itself. To 


atrocity of earth. It never occurred to them to give 
people their choice between Atheism and diabolism. 
` Phe method of Butler has been repudiated by the 
more rational philosophy of a later day. There are 
now three alternatives presented to the philosophical 
mind. It may either accept the ancient theory of 
Dualism, which allots the universe to two opposing 
powers, one good and one evil—the evil power 
holding. sway over the realm of anguish, whether 
temporal or eternal—on which supposition, pain, 
death, hell, are transferred from the dominion of 
Deity to the domain of Satan; or, maintaining the 
theory of monism, which acknowledges but a single 
intelligent ruler of the universe, it may deny the 


optimism with Leibnitz, and with him sustaining the 
opinion that good is the substantial principle, and 
evil the appearance, the apparition, the evanescent 
shadow, or for pessimism with Schopenhauer, who 
contended that evil was the substantial principle 
and that good is the illusive semblance. Or again, 
as a third alternative, declining to answer dogthatic- 
ally the question of the world’s original anthorship 


and essential control, it way hold to some form of 
the development theory, which describes the universe 
as unfolding gradually from organic germs, and as 
moving onward with or without the guidance of an 


intelligent being. ` Either of these suppositions va-| 


riously tempered and modified, the philosopher of our 
day may accept; but the supposition of an ever- 
lasting bell for human beings is not admissible. 
That idea the philosophic mind discards, and they 
who seek the companionship of such minds must 
abandon it. i : 

Of the belief in “hell,” science knows nothing. 
As knowledge extends, the dominion of pure evil 
shrinks. Satan retreats from one department of 
nature after another, and leaves the high-ways and 
-by-ways of creation free to the passage of serene, 
inexorable, and regenerating law. Science discards 
the conception of the devil and the dogma of per- 
dition. The scientific men who entertain these 
forms of opinion do so, not as men of science, but as 


argue that God might be expected to punish people 
everlastingly in the future because, horribly and 
causelessly, he torments, them in the present, may 
and does provoke men to ask whether it would not 
be better to deny the existence of God entirely, or to 
give the name Devil to the being who governs the 
world. Had Bishop Butler deliberately gone to 
work to prove that the world was under the domin- 
lon of Satan, he could not. have argued more success- | 


members of the Church, whose doctrines they do not 
presume to call in question. 

The doctrine of future punishment as held by the 
creeds of Christendom has always been rejected 
with abhorrence by the natural conscience of men, 
as fundamentally inconsistent with rational notions 
of justice. That men, even the worst men, could, in 
their short life-time, commit offenses deserving ever- 
lasting punishment, the agonies of hell fire, for an 
eternity, or even for a hundred years, nay, for a 
single year, for a single day, is an idea that shocks 
every sentiment of equity, That the Being who is 
supremely, ideally, absolutely just, can inflict penal- 
ties for misdoingssuch as no human being would lay 
on another, such as the most infernal cruelty never— 
even when maddened to insanity—devised, is a sug- 
gestion at which the natural conscience stands, 
always did stand, and always must stand aghast. 
They who believed it when they could not help them- 
selves, when Church authority cowed their will and 
silenced their protest, made this moral reservation. 
The voice of conscience. was hushed. The moral 
sense was forbidden to assert itself. 

That the human heart resents, repels with detesta- 
tion, the belief in future punishment, need not be 
said. Of course it does. Of course it always did. 
What pagan, what creature above the savage, ever 
cordially entertained the belief that one whom he 
loved was howling in hell for deeds done in the 
body, for sentiments entertained, or for dispositions 
illustrated on earth? It is easy enough to profess 
doctrines in which one has no interest, with which 
one associates no feeling; but when faeling becomes 
enlisted, as sooner or later it hecomes, in a doctrine 
like this, the reaction against it is Instantaneons and 
violent. ‘There was a time when the heart dared 
not express its feeling. That time is past; now 
heartlessness is condemmed, The voice of the heart 
is [ond and imperative; itrequires,courage to resist it. 

There remains the word of Scripture. Does this 
compel those who accept its authority to receive the 
doctrine of future punishment against the protest of 
the heart, the remonstrance of the conscience, the 
reasoning of philosophy, the theologian’s demur? 
This is a question which lack of space forbids my 
answering in fall or arguing at length. To me, 
with whom the word of Scripture has no more au- 
thority than reason concedes to it, the discussion is 
without interest. At present, it satisfies my purpose 
to say that, in my honest and sober judgment, the 
language of Scripture does not warrant the Christian 
doctrine, If it did, my opinion of thé doctrine 


existence of one spirit or the other, declaring fora 


But the New Testament contains expressions that 
have never been purged from the taint of the hid- 
eous ‘thought. Language is put into the.mouth of 
Jesus that conveys to the imagination the most hor- 
rible forebodings of doom. - “Depart, yë cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” It is hard for the grammarian to get over 
that. : “A 

Universalism has, however, done this much: it has 

cast a grave doubt on the supposed teachings of 
Seripture in this matter. It has made it possible to 
doubt whether the Bible is’ chargeable with’ the be- 
lief in question. It has even made it easy for peo- 
ple who believe in the inspired authority of Scripture, 
and wh8 are distressed “because it teaches this dis- 
heartening dogma, to retain their faith in the Bible, 
and, at the same time, to indulge the sentiments 
which are native to their hearts, This is much. Is 
it not as much as is demanded? Is it nof, practi- 
cally, everything? None need entertain the dogma 
on the anthority of the Bible who do not choose to. 
The doubter has a valid excuse. 
- How, then, to return to my original question— 
how, then, can the revival of this monstrons doc- 
trine be explained? Since there are good reasons 
for discarding it; since the reasons that once’ sup- 
ported it are weakened, if not wholly disposed of; 
since to reject it is to be in the company of the best 
in repute; since even Scripture permits merciful 
interpretations—-why is not the doctrine suffered to 
go unrestrained to its final account? “The reply to 
the inquiry is close at hand. 

The doctrine is necessary to the integrity of the 
Christian scheme; so necessary that its rejection 
would bring the whole structure down. The Chris- 
tian scheme is a complete, logical system, compactly 
fitted together. Its parts all cohere. The dislodg- 
ment of-one point endangers the security of the 
structure. - To deny the Trinity is to deny the deity 
of the Christ. To deny the deity of the Christ is to 
deny the sutticiency of his atonement. To deny the 
atonement is to deny the desperate need of man. 
To deny this is to deny human depravity, is to deny 
the necessity of grace, is to vacate the offices of the 
Church, and reduce to nothing the significance of 
Christendom. ‘The dogma of future punishment is 
essential to all the rest. Tt follows logically from 
the dogmas of depravity and redemption. ‘There 
must be a doom in reserve for the unconverted. 
‘There must be a place for the unregenerate. They 
are by nature depraved, heirs of death, children of 
wrath; and their place must be the lowest and sad- 
dest conceivable, Their doom might be simply 
death, utter death, annihilation. But this doom 
would be negative, rather than positive. Death 
might be welcome. Annihilation might be a boon, 
There must be something more appalling to the vul- 
gar imagination than that. With the idea of death 
must. be coupled the idea of agony. . Hence, as life 
meant felicity, death meant anguish. Hell was off- 
set against heaven. The two. were required to coni- 
plete the series of conceptions which constituted the 
‘plan of redemption.” The destruction of hell 
would deprive the system of its motive power, The 
good woman of Alexandria who went about with 
her bucket of water in one hand and her torch in 
the other—the water to extinguish hell, the torch to | 
burn up heaven---was set down asa maniac. Had 
she succeeded, Christianity would have seen its last 
day. For the fires of perdition were as indispensa- 
ble to the religion as was the divine love she wished 
to exalt. 

Thus the tenacity of Christians to their dogma is 
accounted for. They may keep it in the back- 
ground; they may conceal it beneath figures of 
speech; they may say little or nothing about it; 
they may even permit their neighbors to forget it. 
The revivalist preacher may speak of it with extreme 
reserve and reluctance, urging the persuasions of 
love instead of the former exasperations of fèar. 
Stil, the doctrine is there,in its place; and when 
touched by the hand of criticism, it displays its 
vitality. . They avow it who dare not disavow. 
They assent who dare not deny. Did the tenet 
stand by itself, alone, apart from the general scheme, 
there can scarcely be a doubt of its all but universal 
rejection. As it is, it ig retained as a corner-stone 
which the builders see no way to reject. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
a 

PEARL-FisHing A Lotrery.—Pearl-fishing is at the best 
ouly a gigantic lottery, the prizes in which bear a very 
small proportion to the blanks. But in this as in many 
other uncertain pursuits, hope always tellas a flattering tale, - 


‘and keeps awake the energies of thousands of interested” 


operators. First, there are the divers, “who perform the 
actual operations of fishing for pearls. Arrayed in nature's 
garb, and provided with a knife and a small bag of netting - 
in which to collect the gathered oysters, and with a rope 


| tied round their waists and a heavy stone attached ‘to their 
feet, they are let down into the water, taking, first, a deep 


would be what it is. But, honestly, E think that it} breath, and remaining there till forced te rise again, Ex- 


sloes not. At least, the essential thought, the true 


pert divers will remain beneath the water for 60,90, or even 


180 seconds. This period they occupy in detachin 
culty.. Those of very small size they do not attempt to 
gather, for the larger the shells the more chance of their 
coutaining’a pearl. The native divers are ‘able to guess at 
‘the age of the oyster by the resistance it offers: ‘the older 
the oyster the more easily it is detached, and the greater 


nal. 


Comnumications.. 
Paine was Junins.—Concladed. 


In a letter to Woodfall dated April 12, 1769, 
(Misc. No. 54) which was evidently private and’ not 
intended for publication, Junius says, “And you, I 

. think, sir, may be satisfied that my rank and for- 
tune place me above a common bribe.” This was a 
cunning. artifice of the humble exciseman to keep up’ 
his character and avoid detection. Ten months 
later, in view of Woodfall’s : prosecution, Junius 
-writes, saying, “Some. way or other you shall’ be 
reimbursed.” He knew what eclat a prosecution 
would give to his writings. After the trial he wrote 
a dedication and preface for the work. Woodfall 
offered to divide profits, but Junius declined, saying, 
“I am far above all pecuniary-views;” and in the 
preface he assigns all his right and interest in the 
work to Woodfall. Thus did the lowly exciseman 
fulfill his promise to reimburse the publisher. 
_>Paine’s views of monarchy are alleged to have 
been inconsistent with those of Junius. Not so at 
the time when Junius wrote. But in the very next 
year, 1773, Paine’s views began to undergo a change 
from hearing the remark that “Frederick of Prus- 
sia was the best: fellow in. the world for a king, 
because he had so much: of the devil in him.” 
Junius, in his famous “Letter to the King,” made an 
indirect attack on-royalty for which the publisher 
.was indicted, tried, and convicted. It was more 
than a year after Paine’s arrival in America before 
he ventured. to assail hereditary succession, and even 
then “his invectives’ against monarchy” says his 
biographer Cheetham, “ were intended ‘against. the 


monarchy of England, rather than against monarchy | 


in general.” . 
ost readers of Junius have: been misled.by the 
o-called “ miscellaneous letters,” first collected and 
published by Woodfall’s son in 1812. It is upon 
these that the claim of Sir Philip Francis was first 
set up, and but few of -those letters are genuine. Of 
the sixty-three private letters from Junius to Wood: 
fall first. published in that collection, fifty-nine or 
sixty are dated conjecturally by .the: editor, and 
many of the. miscellaneous letters rest their. sole 
claim on.a coincidence. between the dates of publica- 
tion and the.dates atlixed: to one or other: of the 
private letters.to H. S$. Woodfall (London Athe- 
neum, 1852), It is safe only to trust the authenti- 
cated “ Letters of Junius,” which, including a few 
written to him, number in all sixty-eight. The 
-whole of his genuine- and avowed.“ Letters” make 
only about three hundred -pages—a very small 
amount of work for three years. n a 
None were written by Junius after January 21, 
1772. Yetin Woodfall’s edition of 1812, there ap- 
pear of a later date, five letters signed “ Veteran,” one 
“ Scotus,” one “ Arthur Tell Truth,” and one “ Nerm- 
esis.” . They never were claimed to be written by 
. Junius, till Woodfall’s son republished them in 1812: 
Nevertheless, it seems as if:the father was deceived 


by a private counterfeit letter, and supposed that} 


“Veteran” was Junius come again, I-suspect that 
Phillip Francis was “ Veteran,” “Scotus,” and “ Nem; 
esis.” Francis. was a friend of -Woodfall; they. 
were schoolmates. Francis was second clerk to Lord 
Barrington, . minister of war, and “he. possessed .so’ 
` perfect a command of his pen, that he could write 
every kind of hand” (“ Junius Identified,” p. 278). 
It was easy for him to see Junius’ handwriting in 
the office of his friend Woodfall. He hated his master, 
Barrington, and like many others, wanted to find out 
who Junius was. So, counterfeiting Junius’ hand writ- 
ing and style, he prepares a series of letters: attack- 
ing Barrington, but in a private note to Woodfall, 
accompanying the first, he:says, “Be careful not-to 
have it known to come ‘from me. . Such am insignifi- 
cant creature is not worth the génerous. rage of 
Junius. I am impatient for the book.” : Francis 
knew from a perusal of Junius’ private letters, that 
he was, waiting. for some bound copies of the hook, 
No wonder Woodfall was deééived by the clever 
trick. “Veteran” promised. sixteen letters: “ready 
for the press.” , Four of them appeared. between 
January'28 and March 10, 1772 5 but instead of; the 
fifth.of.the series, “ Veteran.” writes a short -one, 
-Mareh 23d, arinouncing in the-very first sentence, that 


Lord, Barrington has-expelled Mr. Francis from -the. 


war-office. . No more-letters by- “: Veteran e appear. 
Lord Barrington. had. probably suspected: hisiasgail- 
ant “ Veteran to be: his second- glerk;-but nobody; 
ever dreamed: that the: clerk, was. Junius. till. foty. 
ears after, when these spurious letters were repub- 
ished by Woodfall’s son, and attributed ‘tod uniue: - 
But “ Veteran ” had probably’a double objects he 


_ hoped to catch, Junius at the coffee-house, where 


p l is od ro in ¢ g the 
‘mussels: from the rocks, matter frequently of much dif- 


the chance of its producing a large -pearl.—Chambers’ Jour. | 


fhe was the “sole depository,” and it should “ perish 


‘like aversion, only softened by time and experience, 


‘behalf the authorship of those letters has been 


his escape: by crawling through a hole under the fence. 
Mistaking the street that runs down to the wire’bridge, he 
ran down the street next to it, fell down the river bank, 
and was drowned in the river. He drowned so quick that 
his terror had not time to evaporate, and so he was saved. 
The Methodists declare that the man was saved, because: 
t. The preacher believed that he was quoting Scripture 
correctly; 2. The dog-pélter believed that the Scripture 
applied to him was genuine—A No. 1, as the insurance 
men say;.3, The man was, providentially, drowned so quick 
that he had no time to detect Scriptural errors, and, 
‘therefore, the conversion was genuine; the only weak spot 
‘in. the programme being that he had no time or space 
allowed him to make Dingbat a donation of five or ten dol- 
tars. f 
The Presbyterian Presbytery Synod, located in. one end 
of the town, after four days’ prayer, asking for light ón the 
subject, received light to this effect: 1. Dingbat was 
not regularly ordained. by the Presbyterians; 2,:That,;in 
vituperating the dog-pelter, he committed two grammatical 
errors and omitted all punctuation, whereby the true mean- 
ing was rendered ambiguous to the understanding’ of the 
dog and of the man; 8. That the dog-pelter was pelted with 
Scripture that was ‘concentrated, diluted, and contaminated 
with error; that, therefore, Mr. Dog-pelter died in error, 
as the heathen die, and as those died who put their trust in 
any of the twenty early editions of the Bible printed in 
England—which have since been repealed—each one of 
which contained many errors; or as the illiterate one-died 
-who, in his dying moment, was regaled with a chapter 
from Mark Twain, read by an illiterate but pious .igno- 
ramus who supposed that he was reading from the Good 
Book, he being deceived. by the similarity of some of, the 
engravings, . ROYAL.. 


the latter received his parcels. In .a private: Jet- 
ter dated March 3d, Junius writes to Woodfall: 
‘Your létter was twice refused last night,.and the 
waiter as often attempted to see the person who sent 
for it.” Junius then requested the books to be sent 
to another coffee-house, and two days later acknowl- 
edged the receipt of them. ee ae 
Francis was probably lying in wait at the first 
coffee-house to catch the messenger who called for 
Junius’ packages. _ But Junius.was his own messen- 
ger, and being clad in homely garb, no one suspected. 
him. Poor Francis; instead of bagging his game, he 
got kicked out of office. Then, abandoning the sig- 
nature of “ Veteran,” he renewed the attack on Lord 
Barrington, over the signature of “Scotus” and. 
“ Nemesis.” bit 
` Junius is heard of no more, and yet. he promised 
to come again. I affirm that he fulfilled that promise 
four years later when he published his “Common 
Sense;” again when he returned to England, and 
published in 1787 his “ Prospects on.the Rubicon;” 
and again in 1791-2, when he published his “ Rights 
of Man.” l eae: 
In his “ Prospects on the Rubicon,” he makes. his] 
only allusion to Junius in this remarkable passage : 
_“ The present reign, by embracing the Scotch, has 
tranguillized and cenciliated the spirit that disturbed 
the two former reigns. Accusations were not want- 
ing at that time to reprobate the policy as tinctured 
with ingratitude towards. those who were the imme- 
diate means of the Hanover succession. The brill- 
iaut pen of Junius was, drawn forth, but in vain. It 
enraptured without convincing, and though in the 
plenitude of its rage, it might be said to give ele- 
gance to bitterness, yet the policy survived. the 
blast.” . : es u : 
In this reference to Junius we have the style of 
that author to perfection—the tone, the measure, the 
cadence, the figure. Paine had acquired the highest 
reputation as a writer in America. He had finished 
his work there, and was calmly waiting for some new 
task in the “business of a world.” The thought 
may have occurred to. him, What, if in my next great 
undertaking, which will be in England, the critics 
should suspect that I was Junius? Lestthey should 
do so,.I will make such reference to that writer as to 
mislead them. So, for once, Paine praised his own 
work, though nobody knew it. But now, after the 
lapse of nearly a hundred years, the very attempt to 
mislead helps to disclose the secret of which he said 


to 


l First Cause. : Th 

D. M, Bennett: You, with all the lucid thinkers, per- 
ceive that the assumption of an eternally self-existent God 
explaing no mysteries connected with the universe. Admit 
that it needs a. supernatural cause to accouut for ite origin 
aad sublime movements, by parity of reasoning that- cause 
must be accounted for. . Deny this and affirm that the cause 
is self-existent and eterna], and it will follow that so may 
be the universe in its mutations. True, theologians argue 
that God is immutable, and may therefore be uncaused, 
while the changes of matter imply a necessity for its origin 
and government, Even this assumption is lame, since. the 
essential properties of matter are no less immutable than 
auy God can be. At the same time it is evident that the 
God of the Bible changes. To say nothing of the scores of 
passages to this effect, a little girl once proved it. She was 
taught by a learned Christian, for the firet time; that there 
was a God, whose infinite and unchangeable benevolence 
had from pure love to make other beings happy, made her 
—by first making Adam and. Eve—with all living animale. , 
Being also told in answer to her query that all this was done 
about six thousand years ago, she again asked how long 
God had lived before this wonderful creation. Her teacher 
said forever! “Then,” said she, ‘‘ he was alone in eternity 
selfishly doing nothing, and how, without changing his 
nature, could he get the notion in time and for the 
first time of doing good, by ‘aking Adàti and His 
animals?” Tbe D.D. said, it was naughty thus'to question 
the mysteries of God. But still, as good old Galileo, when 
forced to secant, said, ‘the earth moves;” so did the 
brains of the little girl still move in despite of her would-be 
‘tyrannical and, may I not add, stupid master. When chased 
down, the poor ostrich may be excused for thrusting its 
-head in the sand, while for thinkers and pretended reason- 
ers thus to act, betrays disgusting imbecility and cowardice. _ 
Hence it is clear that the assumption of a God, to account 
for the world, is no better than the untutored heathen who, 
rejecting the science that our earth needed nothing to stand 
on, placed his world upona tremendous elephant, and that 
upon a huge terrapin, and when asked on what the terrapin 
stood, said he did not know. 

Your assertions, Mr. Bennett, that matter in some form 
has always been, is far more in accordance with what we 
know than that any self-existent being spoke it’from noth- 
ing into existdnce, Indeed, such a notion is simply absurd, 
Your theory also accords with the nebulous theory, rapidly 
making its way into the grand “science of astronomy. Nor 
can there be any difficulty in this theory accounting for all 
inorganic phenomena. Geologists get along with these as 
Darwin does in his animal developing philosophy... But 
‘| how are we to account for the origin of organic life? . If 
vegetables cannot now start without a parental seed, how 
could they ages ago? Still more puzzling does the query 
become when applied to animal life. Could. any, animal, 
with its splendid physiclogy—I mean all its grand and 
nicely adapted orgaus—come from dead inorganic matter? 
Say that our highest animals started from the lowest type, 
and yet have we evidence that such could have sprung from 
inorganic matter?’ If so, is not the process going on even 
now? ; te i 

Prof. Tyndall has, from’ the most painstaking. experi- 
ments, ascertained the impracticability, not to say imposei- 
bility, of'spontaneous generation. Now, the ‘query in my 
mind is, Whether we, as careful, honest truth seekers, are to 
say we arè as yet without knowledge or even probabilities 
‘ato the’origin of organic life, or to say we have attained 
to'gome facts relieving the mystery. : 4 

“South Union, Ky. 
SpkoraLizeRs.—Minds of the first 
yank,are generalizers; of. the second, gpecializers. Below 
“them are the crowd-—some better, some worse; some duller, 
Fgome brighter, Generalizers.in chief recognize inferior 
'gonérélizers, but are apt to snub them; while they welcome 
every specializer, because he brings grist to their mill.— 
Fraser's Magazine, 


with him.” Not only is the style that of Junius, but 
coincidences of expression and sentiment, strengthen 
the evidence of identity Junius, with his own pen, 
speaks of “the generous rage of Junius.” Paine in 
referring to the same pen speaks of “the plenitude 
of its rage.” ve 

Again, one of Junius’ most remarkable characteris- 
tics was hatred of the Scotch, and ‘of the policy of 
conciliating those treacherous adherents to the house 
of Stuart.’ In the above quotation, Paine betrays a 


And in the Declaration of Independence, which -has 
been demonstrated to be the work of Paine, and 
never claimed by Jefferson to be his own until he 
reached the age of eighty-one, and Paine bad been 
dead a dozen years, an obnoxious passage about the 
employment of “Scotch and foreign mercenaries,” 
was stricken out. None, but a Scotch-hating En- 
glishman could have indited that passage in the 
Declaration. 
There are more than three hundred parallels of 
character, conduct, opinion, style, sentiment, and 
language between Paine and Junius, One of the 
most remarkable is the fact that they both absolute- 
ly refused to receive the certain profits of their works. 
Find another like parallel, if yow can, in all time. 
‘Paine alone, of the forty or more writers on whose 


claimed, answers to all the characteristics, and re- 
‘deems all the pledges of Junius. W. H. B. 


a -m 
Remarkable“ Conversion. 


In Nashville, Teni., the Rev. Dr. Dingbat was.walking, 
last Tuesday, down towards the sulphur springs, when he 
‘heard a man blaspheming in such horrid style as was never 
‘before heard in Tennessee or Kentucky, except in some 
parts of Lincoln county. The man was also cruelly beat- 
ing an innocent dog which he had tied up in @ corner of 
shig garden; and the yells of this quadruped made all the 
péople sick in that part of the town, 
~ ‘As is recorded in the first line of this narrative, the Rev. 
Dingbat was perambulating, or, rather, so to,speak, mean- 
dering, down towards this man’s house. He got a barrel,. 
set it up dgainst the man’s garden fence—which was twelve 
‘feet high—looked over into the garden, and proclaimed to 
‘him; to-his miserable gospel: tones, and ‘quoted at bim, or 
tó him, what Dingbat thought was Scripture-aiid' I Bú ppoe 
iit waa=thus: ‘ You sod of man, you beggar, quit pounding 
‘that dog! so with ‘that brodi-liandle! i Itel you that after 
death comes: the judgment, and after the judgment’ your 
-goul willbe required to inhabit «the body: of: that).dog fór- 
ever,-and forever, and éver,.and: amen—so help me Mel. 
Fokisedėcki” < ooo u 0 er o o a Tn GS CNA dei 

-The man was terrified at this Inspired proclamatidn,.and, 
being filled with disgust. at the prospect'of his awful doom, 
he, was barely able to say, ‘‘ Help me, & sinner?” -Hé made 


W. Penkin, 
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Was Jesus the Best and Purest Man that ever 
Lived? 
CORNELL Universiry, Iranaca, N. Y., March 25, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Has any history ever given 
us the account of any person who lived a better life, taught 
better precepts, and died a nobler death than the person 
called Jesus Christ? You will oblige me greatly by giving 
me some light on the subject. Yours very truly, 
- - B.S. RYMAN. 
When so little is known of the life and private 
conduct of persons who lived from two to three 
thousand years ago, it is extremely difficult to decide 
positively which one of all the men the world has 
produced lived the best life, taught the best pre- 
cepts, or died the noblest death. Ancient history is 
so blended with fable, and it is otherwise so imper- 
fect in detail and character, that the fullest reliance 
cannot be placed upon it. We know compara- 
tively little about any of the sages, teachers, and 
reformers of ancient times, and Jesus is no exception 
to the ‘rule. There is so little absolute knowledge 
in reference to him that it is by no means certain 
that such a person ever had a real existence. All 
we are able to learn of him is told usin the four 
short books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, but which we are now morally certain were 
never written by those personages, and were not 
known to be in existence, till nearly two centuries 
after the time Jesus is said to have lived. No con- 
temporaneous historian of any nation mentions 
Jesus, or the events connected with his story. The 
short mention made of him in Josephus is proved 
to the satisfaction of honest inquirers to be an inter- 
pe by one of the early Christian Fathers, pro- 
ably Eusebius. i f 
_In the four sketches alluded to, a very small part 
‘of the life of Jesus is given—some claim six 
months, some eighteen months, and others two years. 
` Many. precepts and inculeations attributed to him 
are given, with how much accuracy, there is great 
room for doubt. We have no account that he ever 
wrote a word himself that has been transmitted to 


‘those now living, and what was written about him. 


was not written till a long time after his death. 
There is quite as much proof that Zoroaster was a 
real personage as Jesus, and that be lived in Persia 
.from twenty-five hundred to three thousand years 
ago; that he. was a man of irreproachable character; 
that he taught the best of morals, and inculcated 
the highest worship then known in the world. Many 
_. of his reputed sayings have been transmitted to us, 
- and they bear comparison well with what is attrib- 
uted to Jesus. In character and achievements he 
was doubtless as much superior to the Judean 
reformer as his career was longer and more glorious, 
There is little doubt that near twenty-five cen- 
turies ago there lived in southern Asia a man called 
Gautama, Sakyia Muni, and also Buddha. From all 
the accounts we get of him he led a blanieless life, 
‘taught the purest morals, denied himself of worldly 
comforts, and spent his time in meditation, prayer, 
and in teaching his disciples. His ministry was not 


confined to six months nor two years, but to a long: 


lifetime. In early life he forsook a home of afu- 
ence and powerful friends, and adopted a. life of 
penury and deprivation. He led a hfe of self-denial 
and self-abegnation. He lived to old age and met 
death calmly and peacefully. His teachings were of 
the purest and most exalted character, and far more 
of them have been handed down to posterity than 
of the teachings of Jesus. He was a man of peace, 
and his followers—at least three times as numerous 
as the followers of Jesus—have been peaceful 
péople, living on terms of amity and good will, 
while Christian nations were engaged in the most 
bloody and devastating wars. So far as length of 
public services, earnestnesss of purpose, calmness at 
the hour of death, the purity of his doctrines, the 
-bumbers of his followers, and their peace-loving 
character, Buddha ranks far ahead of Jesus. 
In the Chinese empire, some five hundred: years 
before the time of Jesus, lived a most wise and 
amiable man named Koong-fu-tse or Confucius. He 
„did not pretend to work miracles, nor to have 
visions of the heavenly world above the clouds, but 
he was a most upright man and a great benefactor to 
his race. He taught most excellent doctrines, and 
inculeated precepts that have never been surpassed 
by any who have succeeded him. True, his moral 
Jessons and injunctions were of a practical character 


and were adapted to this life rather than to that 
which it is thought will succeed this. His instructions 
were of use in the present, and were not directed 
solely to the future, of which no man has knowl- 
edge. He taught justice, mercy, forgiveness, friend- 
ship, kindness, and all the commendable virtues. It 
was he who taught that excellent lesson called the 
“Golden Rule:” “Do unto others what you would 
have them do unto you; and do not. unto others 
what you would not have them do unto you,” and 
this five hundred years before the dawn of the 
Christian era. 

There were many of the old sages who lived in 
the world before Jesus who taught most excellent 
morals, and whose lives were glorious examples for 
their fellow men to pattern after.: Among them 
may be named Thales, Solon, Bias, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, Hillel, Philo- 
Judaus, Cicero, and last but not least, Apollonius of 
Tyana. It is, perhaps, not to be claimed that all of 
these characters were superior to Jesus in ability 
and practical example and instruction, but that 
many of them were, cannot be successfully denied. 
Many of them went deeper into the source of true 
and practical knowledge than did the Judean 
reformer, who, after all, failed to display any remark- 
able ability while living, or striking bravery in the 
hour of death. According to one of his biographers 
his fear and mental agony upon being arrested were 
most intense, to the extent that he even sweat blood. 
And when upon the cross and the grim monster 
faced him; he seemed to be overwhelmed with fear, 
and cried out in agony to his father, and piteously 
asked him why he had been thus forsaken. Many 
of the old pagan heroes, after the style of Socrates, 
died heroically and bravely, never exhibiting a scin- 
tilla of fear or cowardice. 

Had almost any of the noted heathen teachers 
we have named, and a long list of others, been taken 
up and transformed into a demi-god, we should 
easily have seen the most astonishing quality of vir- 
tue and purity sparkling and scintillating all through 
their lives. We never could, as devout admirers, 
have said enough in their praise. 

There have doubtless lived in the world since the 
time of Jesus, many men who would rank most 
creditably with him in manhood, usefulness, and 
excellence of character, could they for a moment all 
stand upon fair and equal footing. It must be 
remembered Jesus has largely the advantage over 
his compeers in the world. He has been Jionized, 
deified, extolled, praised and worshipped as never 
was man praised and worshiped before, while other 
men have been allowed to win their good name by 
their own exertions without the help of flattery and 
distinction. This makes an immense difference in 
the reputation which a person may be found to be in 
possession of. , oo 

Of those great and pure teachers who have lived 
since the time of Jesus, may be named Epictetus, 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Averroes, Roger 
Bacon, Bruno, Vanini; Spinoza, and many others in 
still later times. . Many of these were men of greater 
mental calibre than dozen: and a portion of them 
taught morals equally good. In point of talent, 
energy, and devotion to a principle, Mohammed was 
certainly the equal of Jesus, and he also taught very 
good morals. That in the after part of his life he 
became over-ambitious,* bloodthirsty, and cruel, 
shows the effect unlimited power has upon certain 
organizations. He was truly one of the few great 
men whom the world has produced. 

If Jesus was a real character, and the imperfect 
account we have of him is taken as a true one, he 
was doubtless an amiable, well-disposed, inoffensive 
sort of person; but that he possessed any remarkable 
mental power, that he inherited or acquired any 


special scientific knowledge, there is no proof. In) 


mental calibre and force he has doubtless been sur- 
passed by thousands of individuals. In the purity 
of moral teachings there have unquestionably been 


many who have equaled him. 
a rs 


Comstock’s Latest Victims. 


Louis: Wengenrath has for several years kept a 
confectionery in the eastern part of Brooklyn, and is 
regarded as an honorable. man, and entitled. to the 
respect of all who know him. His connections are 
good, and he moves in good society. Joseph Britton, 
the accomplice and tool of Anthony Comstock, has 
for a long time been in the habit of calling upon the 
confectioner, and making slight purchases in his line. 
A few weeks ago this unprincipled Britton said to 
the confectioner that their mutual political friends, 
Gale and Ely, wished, for a certain purpose, to get 
some fancy devices made in sugar, and Wengenrath 
was requested to furnish them. The reply. was he 
had nothing of the kind on hand, and never had sold 
anything in that line. Britton importuned him from 
time to time to procure the fancy goods for him. 
At length as the names of his political friends had 
been given, the simple-hearted man bought the arti- 
oles Britton was so anxious to procure, and handed 
him the same at one of his visits. He would not have 
taken the trouble to have procured the goods had 
not the names of Gale, etc, who were particular friends 


of the confectioner been used. The result was Wen- 
genrath waa soon arrested for violating what are ` 

nown. as the Comstock laws. He has recently been 
tried in Brooklyn, and though the accused proved an 
excellent character, and his friends did all they could 
for him, the laws are so severe that Judge Moore 
could not do less than impose the lowest prescribed 
penalty—three months’ imprisonment and $150 fine. 

Here is another instance of the despicable means 
which.are employed by that man Comstock and his 
pliant tool to decoy and induce a good-hearted, un- 
suspecting person to commit an offense against a-vile 
law he knows nothing about, and then to cause his 
arrest, trial, and imprisonment: for an act he would 
never have thought of doing had he not been over- 
persuaded and urged to it by the most villainous 
intrigue and deception. This game has been played 
upon many well-disposed people, and the question 
arises in the mind of every lover of justice who be- 
comes acquainted with the facts: How long shall 
this villainy be allowed to continue? Shall a man 
who has procured the enactment of unconstitutional 
and cruel laws, both in Albany and Washington, be 
allowed to lay his plans to inveigle unsuspecting per- 
sons to commit an offense against his laws, and then 
to prosecute him to the bitter end, to send him 
to prison for a term of years, and to disgrace him 
for life, This is the kind: of business being done by 
the Society for the Suppression of Viee, which 
claims to be moral par excellence. This is the work 
being done by Anthony Comstock and his unpritei- 
pled accomplice; and every honest man will say they 
are far more deserving of prison and fines than the 
simple dupes they decoy to commit offenses. Even 
the president and members of the Society forthe Sup- 
pression of Vice, who employ Comstock to do their 
dirty, contemptible work, are-themselves as worthy 
of punishment as the persons who commit offenses 
which they never. would have thought of committing 
had not the special agent of the society persuaded 
them to do so. 

We understand these things have: been brought to 
the knowledge of the Governor, and that he is to 
send a trusty agent down to inquire into the Com- 
stock style of doing business. We hope he will 
receive the truth pertaining to the business, and 
learn the real character and true inwardness of the 
designing, inveigling, decoying Comstock and 
Britton. 

Since the above was put in type, another of Coni- 
stock’s victims, Madame Restell, or rather Mrs. Ann 
Lohman, has ended that man’s prosecutions and per- 
secutions against her by taking her life by cutting 
her throat in a bath-tub in her own house, on. the 
night of March 31st, or early on the morning of 
April ist. Perhaps few things are more calculated 
to make persons meditate suicide, or to drive them 
to it more irresistibly, than the persistent and 
malicious machinations and prosecutions of this 
accepted agent of “‘ The Society for the Suppression 
of Vice.” . 
` It is probable that this woman performed acts 
that could not be justified according to the higher 
principles of morals, but she was not responsible fer 
the conditions of society which makes necessary such 
offices as she administered. She certainly had æ 
good side, and possibly did more good than harm in 
the world. It was the rich and aristocratic, the 
members of our fashionable churches and highest 
society, who patronized her establishment, and many 
unhappy young ladies did she save from shame and 
suicide who afterwards became honorable wives and 
brilliant members of society, and many a family did 
she keep from disgrace and degradation. The 
advice which she gave to the young ladies who vis- 
ited her was often of the most friendly and sensible: 
character. Not wishing-to defend any of the acts 
of Madame Restell, we nevertheless would say that 
as bad as the woman was, she certainly was no 
worse than the hundreds who appealed to her to 
save them from the impending shame and disgrace 
that overwhelmed them. She was not all bad. She 
was a sort of necessary evil which our civilization 
and our system of morality has almost made a 
necessity. we od 

Her avocation had been remunerativée. She was 
known to have accumulated great wealth. This 
Comstock knew, and it cannot be wondered at that 
he longed’ to handle some of her thousands. His 
society had singularly failed to subscribe money 
freely for his use as in past years; in fact, the 
treasury of his society was far from being in a ple- 
thoric condition. He wished that the Madame’s U. 
S. bonds and her unemployed gold might be appro- 
priated to the noble work of deception, intrigue, 
and subterfuge in which he'is engaged. The State 
laws give the informer half the amount of fines im- 
posed. Here was an incentive. He hoped the. 
fines against his victim might at least reach the sum 
of $20,000. Half that sum would be a convenient. 
addition to make to his scanty bank account. He 
laid his plans. He visited the Madame, requesting: 
her services for an unfortunate female who was in 
trouble. He visited her twice. He gave her a 
twenty dollar treasury note, for which she gave him 
some medicines, which, she claimed, were perfectly 
innocent. wi es 
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Comstock and his society may feel very proud of 
the resulta they have accomplished in the Restell 
case, and he can number ,her with his other victims 
whom, by his relentless persecutions, he has driven 
ont of the world, He is already justifying himself 
in the city papers, and claims to divide the honor of 
driving this unhappy woman to her death with his 
pastor, the Rey. Dr. Buddington, and the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, both very pious gentlemen of the highest 
respectability and propriety. To this extent has 
Anthony been defeated by the rash act of the 
Madame: he has been deprived of the pleasure of 
sending her toa prison cell, and he has not been per- 
mitted to transfer to his own pocket the thousands 
which she had accumulated. ; 

But despite all that can be said in favor of Com- 
stock and his backers, his avocation and the means 
by which he decoys his victims into his talons are in 
the highest degree contemptible and unmanly, and 
more.and more are the right-thinking people of the 
community coming to take this view of his work and 
the society which employs him. 

The Sun of the 2nd inst. has this sensible article 
upon the subject. 

Dorse Evin TAT Goop May Come.—No matter what 
the wretched woman was who took her life with her own 
hand yesterday, her death has not freed the world from the 
last of detestable characters. Whatever she was sbe had 
her rights, and the man who cunningly led her into the com- 
mission of a misdemeanor acted an unwanly and ignoble 

art. ; Š oo 
i The motive avowed by Mr. Comstock, according to the 
reports at the time, to wit, the vindication of his own char- 
acter as a public prosecutor, sfiorded a poor apology for 
tbe meanness to which he stooped, He had been taunted, 
he said, with not daring to arrest her. So he deceived and 
wheedled her into a crime. : 

Every one has rights. Even Anthony Comstock has his; 
but there is a healthier sentiment afloat to-day than usual, 
condemning the policy of doing evil that good may come, 
which he has seemed to be pursuing. 

Tell Us How it Is. 
. MEMPHIS, TENN., March 26, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Your article in Tam TRUTH 
SEEKER of the 16tb, describing a seance at Mrs. Lord’s, 
couveys the impression that you have become a Spiritual- 
ist, and that you haye implicit confidence in manifestations 
of mediums though performed in the dark, Now, several 
of your readers here, including myself, are surprised at 
your new departure, having thought you to be a stanuch 
Materialist, @ é¢ Ingersoll, Underwood, Mrs. Slenker, and 
others; and would beg of you to kindly express, in your 
next issue, whether yon are a Spiritualist, and believe in 

‘rappings, guitar-playing, knot-untying, and dark cabinet 
performances generally. Please to comply with our request 
and define your position. Liberally yours, 


Lovis LANGE, 

RerLy.—We will try aud be as direct in our 
answer as our friend is in his. inquizies. 
` 1. We are a Materialist in the strictest-sense of the 
term, and believe what is not matter is not anything, 

“We have higher reverence for matter than anything 
else, because we think there- is nothing else. The 
universe is made up of ‘matter and its inherent forces, 
and our reverence for the universe is great indeed. 
We see many gradations of matter—the strata of 
clay and gravel, the granite rock, a lump of ore, a 
piece of wood, a measure of water, thé atmosphere, 
hydrogen gas, imponderable ether; and we can con- 

` ceive of the possibility of as many grades above the 
ether as there are below 1t. 

2. We have made no “ new departure” in this di: 
rection. The views we hold now as to life beyond 
death we have held, essentially for more than a 
third of a century. „At times we have had our doubts 
and we have them still. But we have not been sail- 
dng under false colors. We have repeatedly, since 
we commenced the publication of this paper, frankly 
avowed the hope we’ cherished that this life is not 
all there is of us, ; Leet 

3. We have on numerous occasions received proofs 
which to us were satisfactory that there are intelli- 
gences not dependent on visible organizations. 
Those proofs might not have been sufficient for our 
questioner, but they sufficed for us. We shall not 
require him to arrive at the same conclusions we do, 
and presume he will be equally tolerant towards ns, 

‘Intolerance illy becomes a Liberal, and it is always 
unpleasant to seé it cropping out. Tt is less objec- 
tionable for a man to believe in spirit life than to be 
bigoted and intolerant toward others. 

4. We believe the universe possesses almost un- 
limited powers, and we grant the possibility of its 
granting another lease of individual life after our 
ruder bodies are superseded. From the proofs we 
have received we are inclined to think this life is a 

` rudimentary phase of existence—the primary—and 
that the ultimate will follow and be of longer con- 
tinuance than this. We do not know this to be so, 
but from the indications we have received we are 

‘inclined to accept it and to adopt a theory in keeping 
with it, ay . oy 
~ 5, We take but little stock in rope-tying, guitar- 
playing, dark cabinets, ete, We doubt not much 
fraud has been perpetrated by those who aim 

to make a living by exhibitions of this kind; but 
we have many times, in our own private family 
circle as well as in.S@ances and public places, wit- 


nessed that which cahugt be relegated tofraud, The in it. 


ery of “fraud” will not explain all, the curious phe- 
nomena that do take place. It may not be spirits 
which cause the phenomena, and science may some | 
day explain it all on truthful grounds, but we are! 


witnessed much of the phenomena that do take place, 
or are too bigoted to acknowledge what they see. 
We are as much opposed to fraud as any person can 
be, but believe there is some truth in the world. 

6. Some of the most remarkable incidents of the 
kind we have witnessed have been in the broad day- 
light and under the strictest scrutiny. So, though 
the absence of light may facilitate the operation of 
certain phenomena, it is not necessary for all. 

7. We do not apprehend there is much danger of 
our going wild upon the subject of spirit manifesta- 
tions. We are willing to investigate it when if is 
convenient for us to do so, and we have done so suf- 
ficiently to convince ourselves-that it is something 
besides fraud. But our main duties, we conceive, 
belong to this hfe and to this world, We propose 
to direct all our attention and all our efforts to the 
here and now. If there is a future life, we propose 
to give it our immediate attention when we reach it. 
We are trying to live this life about as well as we 
can, and if there is a future life we shail not regret 
it, and we trust we will be prepared to enter upon 
it when the’scenes of this life close upon us. 

8. We see much of ignorance, superstition, and 
mental slavery among our fellow-men, and that they 


have arisen from the false creeds and false systems 
of theology that have ruled in the world. We see 
that truth has been crushed to the earth, and that 
error has been enthroned in its place. We are 
making it our labor to pull down error and to exalt 
truth. We are aiming to free our fellow-creatures 
from the shackles that bind them. We trust that all 


our Materialistic and Spiritualistic friends will co- 
operate with our efforts in this direction. 
— - 
“Stop My- Paper.” 
_ Mempris, March 28, 1878. 
Mr. BENNETT, EDITOR TRUTH REKER, Dear Sir: En- 
closed please find 25c, whieh pays me up todate. My sub- 
scription was out March 20,78. I want no Spiritualistic in 
mine. I findin your paper of March 16, '78, ‘‘Is there a 
Future Life?’ If you had turned on the gas you would 
have seen who represented your father, John Bennett, de- 
ceased. I was in hopes that I had found a proper paper to 
read, but I see that I was mistaken. I have sent you $38.00 
and $5.00 for books, and seeured one subscriber for you, 
Mr. Moss, of Waterproof, La., my brother-in-law, bat I had 
no idea that you wasso foolish as to believe in Spiritualism, 
You will lose more subscribers through that nonsense. 
Please discontinue your TRUTH SEEKER. 
i Respectfully, S. 5TURM 
There, kind readers, that is what we get for giv- 
ing our honest convictions when the question touch- 
ing them is put directly to us. Our exacting friend, 
because’ we had the candor to tell precisely what we 
thought upon a given subject, sees fit to part com- 
pany with us. Had we used subterfuge, evasion, 
or silence, probably he would have been. better 
pleased with us. We are not precisely as George 
Washington was at the time he owned his little 
hatchet. He, you will remember, could not tell a 
lie. We, perhaps, do not rest under the same dis- 
ability, but we prefer the truth. We can lie, but we 
will not. i i 
. We are honest in thinking that, from time to time, 
for nearly forty years, we have received some slight 
proofs that there are existing intelligences not con- 
nected with persons in the body. Our convictions 
have not been positive, but we have nevertheless 
entertained them, We have not at any time obtrud- 
ed these convictions upon our readers unless the 
question has been propounded to us as to what our 
belief upon the subject is, and then we have simply 
and briefly answered the inquiry. We are not run- 
ning crazy on. spiritual phenomena. Our mission 
seems to be to fight the theological errors and fables 
‘which have ruled mankind for thousands of years. 
We have set ourselves heartily about this work, and 
many good people, both believers and ‘unbelievers in 
a future life, have been kind enough to approve of 
the work we have undertaken, and have given us their. 
support. As a general thing, it has not been exacted 
of us that touching the question of a future life our 
views should conform to the dictum of any person. 
But’ brother Sturm sees fit to throw us overboard 


because in one particular we do not agree with him. } 


His tolerance is not particularly obvious. He shows 
the same want of liberality which has helped to 
make persecuting bigots in the days of terror that 
are passed. Of all people in the world, intolerance 
more illy becomes a Liberal than any other man. 

We can hardly expect that any considerable por- 
tion of our readers will agree with us in every par- 
ticular, but it isto be hoped that the larger share 
will coincide with us in the main work we have in 
hand, and that non-essentials will be disregarded. If 
we expose the errors of priesteraft and a false theol- 
ogy; if we teach the truths of science, we hope it 
will not be insisted upon that in every particular we 
must subscribe to just what all our readers believe. 

“The question of a future life has been an open.one 
in all ages of the world. Able minds have believed 
in-it and other minds equally able have disbelieved 
Jt must still longer remain an open question, 


‘| unto us, 


and it is hardly worth while for us to fall out about 
it. We are perfectly willing our friend should 
arrive at his own conclusions in regard to it, and we 
ask him to be tolerant enough to grant us the same 


sure that those who can only say “fraud,” have not | privilege. Those who are not in favor of this amount 


of toleration, of course, can say, “Stop my paper.” 


a 


“Superstition in all Ages,” 


This is the title of a book written considerably over one 
hundred years ago by a Roman Catholic priest, John Mes- 
‘lier, who, after a pastoral service of thirty yeire at 


| Etrepigny and But in Champagne, France, wholly abjured 


religious dogmas, and left as his Lastr WILL AND TESTA- 
MENT to his parishioners, and to the world, to be published 
after his death, his work called Common Sen'e, and now for 
the first time published in the English language. Frans- 
lated and published by Miss Anna Knoop of this city, 

A portion of this sound and valuable work has appeared 
within the last few weeks in the columns of this paper, and 
our readers can thereby easily judge of the high character 
of Meslier’s arguments against the errors and dogmas he 
80 perfectly understood. 

Meslier died, and his writings were published in French 
while Voltaire and D’Alembert lived. They were highly 
pleased with Meslier’s ‘* Common Sense” and “ Last Will 
and Testament,” and spoke of it in the highest terms of 
eulogy. In fact, Voltaire edited a portion of the work, and 
the same was transferred to the ‘French Encyclopædia,” 
from which source it was translated for our columns. In 
the volume under consideration, Miss Knoop gives nearly 
twenty letters or parts of letters from Voltaire, D'Alembert, 
Helvetius, and others, expressive of the pleasure derived 
by the writers from the work of Meslier, ahd of which they 
speak in the highest praise. 

Next follows a life of Meslier, and then his “ Common 
Sense,” consisting of over two hundred short essays or 
propositions touching a great variety of theological sub- 
jects. At the close of these Meslier wrote as follows: “I 
believe, my friends, I have given you a sufficient prevent- , 
ive against all these follies. Your reason will do more 
than my discourse, and I sincerely wish that we had only 
to complain of being deceived! But human blood has 
flowed since the time of Constantine for the establishment 
of these horrible impositions. The Roman, the Greek, and 
Protestant churches, by vain, ambitious, and hypocritical 
disputes, have ravaged Europe, Asia and Africa. Add to 
these men, whom these quarrels murdered, the multitudes 
of monks and of nuns, who became sterile by their pro- 
fession, and you will perceive that the Christian religion 
has destroyed half of the human race. J conclude with 
the desire that we may return to Nature, whose declared 
enemy the Christian religion is, and which necessarily 
instructs us to do unto others as we would wish thei to do 
Then the universe will be composed of good 
citizens, just fathers, obedient children, tender friends, 
Nature has given us this religion in giving ya Reason. May 
fanaticism pervert it no more. I die filled with these 
desires more than with hope.” 

Miss Kuoop is worthy of great praise for bringing out 
this valuable volume, It has been her dream for many 
years to Jay Bieslier’s most excellent observations before 
the American public, and for this goo@ work she deserves 
the patronage of the Liberals of the country. The portion 
of the work which is appearing in our columns is well cal- 
culated to help the sale of the book, Jt will serve as a 
whetter of the appetite to know the entire contents of the 
volume, which should have a place in the library of every 
Liberal in the land. ` , 

839 pages, 12mo. Price, $1.50. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. For sale at this office. ; 


— 

On Sunday last, March 31st, the Spiritualists of this city 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of modern Spiritualism, 
it being thirty years‘ago that day that the celebrated ‘‘rap- 
pings” began in the Fox family, in Acadia, Wayne county, 
N. Y. The meeting was held at Republican Hall, on 
Thirty-third street, near Broadway, and was fully attended 
The speakers on the occasion were: Dr. R. T. Hallock, 
Chairman; Andrew Jackson Davis, Mary F. Davis, Prof. 
S. B. Brittan, Mrs. E. F. Jay-Bullene, and Mra. Nellie J. 
T. Brigham. Several vocal and instrumental solos were 
creditably executed. The entire services lasted nearly 
three hours, and were decidedly interesting to those pres- 


ent. 
i e 


B. F. UnpERwodp lectured at St. Charles, Minn., March 
27th, 28th, 29th; Two Rivers, Wie., April 1st; Mishicot, 
Wis., Apri] 21 and 8d; Winchester, Ind., April 5th, 
6th, and 7th. 


—— 


Moses Hunt speaks in Latham’s Hall, Ninth street, 
Williamsburg, Tuesday April 7th, at 2:80 P. M, and in the 
Harvard Rooms, N. Y., at night. Subjects of both dis- 
courses, Spiritualism. . Dy 


-m m 


REMEMBER the refining influence, op a young family, of 
a neat garden, neat dooryard, handsome, blooming shrub- 
bery; avd the healthfulness, to the female members of 
providing an occasional seat or arbor, where they may 
spend a summer afternoon in sewing or study. 

Materials for fences may be provided, gravel or flegging 
drawn on sleds for walks; wood-houses comfortably filled ; 
rubbish either removed or avoided; barns and barnyards 
putin order; and kept neat and exemplary; garden seats 
constructed, and many other preparations made, which 
the farmer cannot stop his summer work to attend to. 

Remember—-tlie highest mark of civilization is attention 
to domestic comforts and to domestic happiness,} 


ns 
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The New Scripture. 


Chronicles of Simon. Christianus. 


CHAPTER VI. 
7 GAMNO,* 
An Encounter with an Angel. 
1, And I looked, and behold there came up out of 
the sea a very g creat beast, such an one as was never 


seen at any time, neither past, present, nor to come. 
Ang I looked, and lo, the beast had ten feet that 


ly, and to curse, and to swear, and to shed bitter | heat which lessened the attraction of magnetic molecules 


tears. 

23. And I stretched myself out comfortaby, and 
began to sing. 

24, And when the beast grew weary and lay down, 
I crept out, and went’ my way home, and washed. 


myself. [ro BE_CONTINUED. | 
Communications. 


A Materialistic View of Spiritualism. 


were situate behind, and three that were situate f- 


before; even thirteen feet; and it was a very great 
beast. 

2, Yea, a very great beast. 

3. And as I looked and wondered, I heard a voice 
crying to me, saying, Son of man, turn hither thine 
eyes. 

a And I said, Nay, my lord, how can I turn mine 
eyes to thee, seeing I cannot see where thou art. 

5. And immediately there was a great noise, and I 
saw an innumerable company of “trumpeters with 
their trumpets; and they cried through their trumpets 
as with one voice, saying, Go look! 

6. So I went and looked, and behold an angel was 
sitting in one of the ears of the great beast; and I 
fell down and worshiped. 

7. And the angel said unto me, Son of man, under- 
standest thon what thou seest? And I answered 
one said; No, my lord. 

_ Then took he me by the hair of mine head and 
ae ew me to him into the beast’s ear; and the pain 
was very great. And I was angered, yea, I was ex- 
ceeding wroth that he should’ take me, who was a 
prophet,. by the hair of mine head, and I kicked; 
yea, I kicked mightily, and fought bitterly with the 
angel. : 

9, And the very great beast’ put up one of its feet 
to its ear, even the ear in which I fought with the 
angel, as it was to scratch itself therewith, and I fell 
out; and, being exceedingly wroth, I gather ed up 
stones, and stoned the beast, and the angel also. 

10, And the beast bent down its head, and out of 
its nostrils issued a very great and fierce snort, and 
I fled with the swiftness of a wild'hart; but the beast 
overtook me, and the angel took me again by the 
hair of mine head, and lifted me into one of the 
beast’s ears, even’ that one on the southern side, 
but not into that in which he was seated. 

11. And when the angel left hold of me I fell down 
through the beast’s ear into a great and spacious 
chamber beneath, and was filled with astonishment. 

12. And I heard the angel speaking unto me, but 
could not distinguish what he said; and the angel 
grew angry that I answered him not, and stretched 
over to see why I answered not. 

13. And when he found me not, he stretched him- 
self over and put bis head into the: chamber into 
which I had fallen. 

14, And I, being still angry, songht about, and 
finding a spade and a rope, I took the ope and made 
a loop therewith, and cast it about his neck, and 
strangled him. 

15. And he began to pull back his head vehement- 
ly, but I, digging my feet into a great heap of wax, 
held on valiantly. 

16. And in his struggles his feet slipped through 
the other earhole into the chamber; and J ran and 
quickly bound the other end of the rope about 
them, so that by this means he could not get into 
the chamber, ner yet get his head or his feet out. 

17, And the angels body was laid across the great 
beast’s head, and his feet were down the one ear-hole 
and his head down the other, and his head was made 
fast to his feet by the rope; and when I saw he was 
secure, I took the spade and began to dig and delve 
my way out of the beast. 

18. And when I began to dig, then did the great 
beast begin to roar and bellow mightily, and to run 
about hither and thither, and to kick and-to plunge. 

19. Bat I dug away manfully, and after a time I 
saw daylight; and then I lay down, and put out 
mine head, and looked about. — 

20. And lo, the great beast was running about 
with incredible swiftness and bellowing mightily, 
and rushing this way- and that, like one distraught. 
And I lay still and took comfort, and folded my arms 
till he should grow weary. 

21. And I took note and found that the beast had’ 
seven horns and fifty-two tails; and the horns 
ploughed up the earth as he ran, and: ‘the.tails were 
all erect.t 

22, And the angel began to roar and rave violent- 


* Dedicated to Bi Crispin. Our reason for dedicating 
this singular and emineatly mysterious, and therefore pro- 
phetic chapter to St. Crispin is as follows: Not being able 
to decipher tue meaning of the title, Gammo, with which 
the chapter is headed, we showed it to a reverend gentle- 
wan, who with appalling irreverence suggested the addition 
of another letter, to wit, N: And the summary vengeance 
. inflicted by the saint in question upon the irreverent brute, 
luduced us to dedicate the chapter to him.—TRANSLATORS. 


tItis abundantly evident that this very curious chapter 
has an astronomical reference. The thirteen feet represent 
the months in a year, the seven horns the days in the week, 
and the fifty-two tails the weeks in the yeur.—TRANSLAY- | 
ORS. 


BY JENNIE BUTLER BROWN.— CONCLUDED, 


Going back to first principles, I would here suggest that 
such materialists as reject the probability of spiritual exist- 
ence, or conscious individualized material life after the 
dissolution of the body, as we perceive and know it during 
earth life, had better coin a new word to use in the place of 
gas, as a constituent. of the human organization. This 
word, anglo-saxon gast, old Saxon gest, German geist, 
originally meant ghost, or spirit, and nothing else. 

I think it was a French chemist who died in the year 
1844, who first used the word gaz in a purely chemical 
sense, and applied it toa chemically munufactured sub- 
stance. 

But to proceed, Weare ready now for another stage of 
the subject. So long as the molecules of the spirit inhabit 
the pores of the physical body, we know that the result is 
what we commonly term physicallife, and there is apparent 
action, energy, force, warmth, and lastly, consciousness. 
But whev the spirit matter withdraws, what ? 

Cold, pulseless, unconscious clay, which, with due care, 
from sheer force of habit, remains a little time seemingly 
intact, but which sooner or later loses entirely its identity 
as a human organism, 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt, then, the life force does 
noć inhere in the molecules that enter into the composition 
of the physical body. But uow, the question: When that 
change we call death takes place, what becomes of the life 
force? Remember the position that everything that exists 
is something, and something is an entity, and an entity cannot 
be composed of nothing. 

Materialists proper, I believe, differ on this point, some 
affirming that when the life force withdraws, it scatters, or 
resolves into its original, or some other form of force or 
aciion. Some have a different theory, too elaborate to be 
mentioned here. 

Now, if it can be shown that this something—this con- 
scious entity to which belongs the life force—can be with- 
drawn and yet retain the perfectness of its form and 
organic structure, perhaps it will be easily seen that the 
spirit part of man cancohere just as well without the grosser 
material atoms as with them. 

To illustrate, we all know that the atmosphere, though of 
less specific gravity than what we call material substance, 
is far more dense. 

Why is it thus? It isso simply because the atmospheric 
attraction of molecule for molecule is much greater, and 
the degree of affinity far more perfect. See now, the 
affinity between molecule and molecule of spirit matter is 
so great that cohesion is the first principle of its construc- 
tion. 

Like a piece of iron ore, the particles cannot be pulled 
apart, yet, subject to certain conditions, they are easily 
divisible, though, like quicksilver, when parts are separated, 
unless so far removed from each other as to become insen- 
sible to individual attraction, the parts make haste to 
reunite. 

The reason of this i ig partly because of inherent molecular 
attraction, and partly because of the relative degree of 
atmospheric pressure, which the spirit form has not suf- 
ficient specific gravity to resist. 

The spiritual organization of man, in its. normal condi- 
tion, coald not be disorganized if it would, and probably i in 
most cases would not if it could. 

Let us now in a few brief words, .remove. another 
materialistic objection to the Spirituulistic faith. 

I have seen Prof. Eccles, the scientific lecturer—whose 
exhibit of apparatus is quite complete, ehabling him to 
illustrate his points very fairly—charge a glass rod with 
what he is pleased to call his own personal magnetiens, and 
then, in turn, by applying the rod, charge a thin slab of 
wood, which he had previously poised upon the apex of 
some slender instrument upon the table before him. 
Having charged the slab of wood, he laid the rod quickly 


„away, and applied his fore-finger, thereby inducing the wood 


to follow the motion of his finger as he moved in a circle 


| parallel with the plane upon which the wood was poised. 


I was disappointed when he failed to explain the philoso- 
phy of the experiment, and I take this opportunity to do it 
for hii, his bypothesis being wholly an erroneous one. In 
charging the glass rod, the Professor used a silk handker- 
chief, with which he briskly rubbed the rod, Now, let me 
tell you what actually went out from Prof. Eccles’ hand 
through the silk cloth into the rod, and from the rod into 
the wood. Tt. was nothing that was visible to any one 
present, still it. must have been and was something. 

He called it magnetic force; so it was, for magnetic force 
and spiritual molecular force are one and the same thing. 

We call silk a conductor of electricity; that is, looking at 
matter in its positive and negative relation to matter, we 
find that silk is a vacuum through which a current of mag- 
netic molecules may have unobstructed passage. Now for 
the philosophy of the operation, We all know that heat 
modifies molecular attraction, and consequently lessens the 
degree of cohesion, Now, the motion (tle brisk rubbing of 
therod with silk) necessary to produce heat by friction, 
served at once a double purpese. The rubbing of the rod 
‘with the silk fabric was sufficient to produce a degree of 


for their kind, and expansion, or spreading out of the atoms, 
occurred, and just at the moment when molecular attrac- 
lion was least, the velocity of motion threw off nothing else 
than detached molecules of magnetic spirit matter; just as 
when the phenomenon known as a meteoric shower—ac- 
cepting the telluric hypothesis—has always been the result 
of some violent movement of nature, heat and the velocity 
of motion having been the active agents which have dis- 
lodged and throw the substances to such an approximate 
insensible distance from the native planet, that the attrac- 
tive force of earth in reactionary capacity has prevailed 

over other centers of gravity, resulting in drawing these 
substances to her surface again, That which Prof. Eccles 
showed by the experiment before-mentioned was actually a 

portion of his own spirit passing through the silk fabric 

into the pores of the glass and wood. But the glass and 

the wood could-not retain these molecules. They were 

quick to catch and they were quick to let go. Themoment 

apirit matter enters into the pores of a foreign substance, 

for which it has no real affinity, it rebounds, and unless the- 
source from whence it came be so far removed as tò annul 

the attraction—though the affinity still remain—they return 

to that source and again coalesce; if not, they are attracted 

by other affinities, and enter new fields of action and of 

labor, Such is the persistence of the natural tendencies of 

matter. 

At the moment Prof. Eccles extended his finger toward 
the piece of wood, it moved like a thing of life, and for the 
moment it was a thing of life, having within it aliving soul. 
Not a conscious soul, however, because the wood had not 
such an organic construction as could make it possible for 
the refined spirit matter to assume the proportions of a con- 
scious soul. But this piece of wood, poised on the apex of 
a pointed instrument, followed the professor’s finger around 
in a circle; at first, rapidly, and with regular motion, its 
velocity and the regularity of its motion diminishing gradu- 
ally till it came to a stand still. 


This was occasioned by the attraction of molecule for its 
kind. A magnetic current—in fact, a caravan of living 
molecules—was formed and headed towards the professor's 
finger, that being the approximate source from whence they 
came, and they made haste to return more swiftly than they 
were thrown off, inasmuch as the wood lost its charge in far 
less time than was consumed in receiving it. 


We have now seen how it is that spirit matter can pene- 
trate wood and other so-called solid substances by entering 
and occupying the cellular pores, ete., thereof, and this 
showing illustrates, in answer to other materialistic doubts, 
how a spiritual body can glide through what we usually 
term the solid partition or wall of a house. We have only, 
in this connection, toadd the fact that the relative nature, 
the positive and negative of substance, in this case is exactly 
reversed, 8o that the spirit body stands in the relation of a 
solid to the wall which isa vacuum or non-cohesive sub- 
stance to the spiritual body. 

Old-school materialists often ask, “ Why cannot we all 
see, feel, and touch spirit friends when you say they are 
present?” 

Well, the reasons have a purely constitutional, tempera- 
mental, and developmental basis, 

We need not enter into an acoustic elaboration of the 
science of sounds, the science of oplics, etc. A very few 
words will serve our purpose. 

For instance, the range of the human ear is about eleven 
octaves. The practical range, more especially with regard 
to musical or harmonious sounds, is about seven-octaves. 
Now, itis well known that individual or temperamenial 
qualifications induce numerous modifications of sound, 
That is; the vibration of sound-waves does not affect the - 
orga: ic sense of hearing of all individuals alike, for the 
sir pie reason thut that organic structure itself differs vari- 
ou-iy, Let us bring several persons near a full seven-octave 
musical instrument, while we perform harmoniously upon 
it. They are oct allaffected in the sume way, or to thesame 
extent. One may be entranced, an@pher exhilarated, while 
still another: may evince weariness and a disposition. to 
move away from the source of these sounds, We produce 
a very faint, soft, low note; some will say they heard it, 
others will say they did not hear it. 

We then produce a very high, but soft, faint, sound. 
The trained ear may catch Lhe sound; but of those around, 
some will hear, others still will not hear, aud yet many of 
these persons might instantaneously detect an inharmonious 
sound of the same degree. Now, this demonstrates the 
different organic qualities of the sense of hearing of which 
we have already spoken, and we are able to discover that a 
sound which is entirely audible to one person, is sometimes 
utter silence to another. . 

Dr. Holland says truly that silence itself is göm if we 
listen well, and this fact we may all, in some degree verify 
for ourselves, if we will take pains to cultivate the finer and 
subtler sense of hearing what Ishall call inaudible sounds, 
if the parodox be admissible. 

The construction of the eye has differing modifications 
which associate, also, with different temperamental organ- 
isms. ; 

Among spiritual media, there are those [termed ‘' seeing 
media,” ‘hearing media,” ‘‘ clairvoyant,” or “impressed 
media,” and sometimes we encounter those who have de- 
veloped the ability to see and hear, and who are also sus- 
ceptible to the touch of spiritual beings; but these are as yet 
somewhat rare, and depend not only upor the degree of 
physical organic sensitiveness to contact with foreign mat- 
ter, but largely also upon the quality of that degree. 

Considering these things, no one should demand the 

materialistic believer to subscribe to n personal faith in that 
which as yet he has no experimental knowledge of. He 


-cannot believe beyond his ability to comprehend, nor be- 


yond his developmental experience, although he may con- 
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cede that his unconsciousness constitutes no proof of the 
non-existence of certain organic forms of matter, 
Unconsciousness of sound proves only our organie ina- 
_pility to distinguish, or even hear all kinds of sounds. 


an iron cage in the yard was a woman who had. been there 
three years for the crime of trying to escape. In the midst 
of this iconoclastic work, as well as the burning-of palaces, 
Thier’s army came in and restored the old order of things. 


Our inability to see certain organic forms by no means |The priests have taken care ‘to obliterate as far as possible 


proves that these forms do not: exist, ‘On the contrary, it 
demonstrates that, as it associates with the human being, 
the optical arrangement is, as yet, so imperfectly developed 
that it cannot, in most cases, sight the finer and more 
ethereal creations of nature. 

But by and by the mental sunshine of Freethought will 
bring the human family ‘‘out of darkness, and into the 
light,” and then the more perfectly developed faculties of its 
members shall lift humanity up to a higher and more spir- 
itualized plane of action as well as knowledge. 


to 


Catholic Crimes. 

Mr. D, M. Bennert: 
corresponding for the Memphis Appeal, One of my letters, 
containing the most atrocious evidence against the Catholic 
Church, they dared not. publish, fearing the power and 
anathema of this Christian monster. To Tum TRUTH 
SEEKER, standing firmly on the bed-rock of right, I can 


now tell the facts with the certainty of getting a hearing. | 


I took great pains to get the most reliable and undoubted 
testimony on the case, which is this: ‘‘Just previous to 
the Franco-Prussian war, a working-man in Paris had been 
walking in the summer sun, and feeling fatigued towards 
evening went to rest himself in the little church called 

` tt Petit St. Pére,” but formerly named “Notre Dame de 
Victoire.” This church is particularly consecrated to the 
Virgin. She is supposed io answer all prayers of good 
Catholic women who come here and pray to her. Around 
the altar are hung hundreds of little offerings of jewels and 
charms, given by the supplicants. The walls are thickly 
covered with memorial tablets, testimonials of miraculous 
cures and answers to prayers. I counted no less than four 
thousand of these ignorant, bigoted, placards in this 
church. 

While this man was resting himself there he fell. asleep, 
and being behind one of the large pillars, was not noticed 
when the church was closed for the night; nor did he 
awake till far in the night, when he was aroused by the 
shrieks and screams of women in distress. Comprehending 
at’ once that he was locked in, he found that he could not 
reach these cries for help, as the sounds came through the 
grating in the floor. He was forced to content himself 
until morning, when the doors would be opened. ' He then 
went to the Bureau of the Police, and made the statement 
of what he had heard, and asked for an investigation, The 
police went to the church, the priests denied the possibility 
of such an occurrence ever having taken place ab that of 
the cries of women being heard there. More than this, 
they asserted that the,man must have been drunk or crazy 
to even have been in the church at that time. So the mat- 
ter was pooh-poohed away for the time being, The man, 
however, was not to be silenced so easily amongst his 
friends, who believed his statements and knew him to be 
both sane and sober. The priests began to feel that some- 
thing must be done to stop this man’s mouth, end they had 
him taken before @-court of lunacy, tried, convicted, and 
put in a lunatic asylum where in a few months he died 
from the inquisitorial Christian treatment. Now comes 
the sequel. 

After Paris fell into the hands of the Communists the 
friends of this unfortunate man applied to them, as they 
had the power, to search the Church of Petit St. Pére for 
some evidence of this strange story. This was done ; the 
church was ransacked as a French mob know so thoroughly 
how to do, The earth in the vaults under the church was 
dug up, and the bodies of seventeen females were found, 
and skeletons of. others numbering in all between thirty 
and forty, The bodies of the seventeen were placed in the 
vestibule of the church, and there viewed by thousands of 
people. I talked with several different persons who wit- 
nessed the horrible sight. One gentleman, an American 
physician, living and practicing in Paris at that time, was 
on the investigating committee. He said that these bodies 
were all young girls in different stages.of decomposition, 
and that one of them could not have been dead over thrée 
months, They were all dressed as in life, even to the ear- 
rings and other ornaments, showing by the-style of dress 
that they belonged to the middle or shop-girl class. No 
one could be found who knew anything of how these 
bodies came there, or who they were. There isa positive 
municipal law in ‘Paris prohibiting the burial of the dead 
under churches ; here certiinly was a flagrant transgression 
of that law, besides being buried' without coffins, giving 
airoug suspicions that some horrible outrage had been per- 
petrated. It is not a difficult matter for a shop girl to be 
lost in such a city as Paris and not be missed, particularly 
when she comes trom the country. Her employer misses 
her for a*day or so, and then supplies. her place, and no 
questions asked. Not making her appearance at her board- 
ing house, they readily conclude she has either returned 
home or taken to the gay courtesan life, and become lost 
in that seething vortex of madness, 
being Catholic, none think of searching in that cesspool of 
iniquity, the Church, for lost women, ` 
less, and`gives no right of investigation behind what are 
termed “‘ holy*walls,” so diabolism can reign in high car- 
nival under priestly rule unmolested, After the Communists 


had finished their work at St. Pére, maddened with suc- 


cessful discovery they rushed to the convents, and there 
found human suffering more than enough for a thousand 
Vicurious atonements. 
found the bodies of three women who had died- ftom. suffo- 


Four years ago I was in Paris 


The great majority |- 


The law is power- |- 


-In one underground dungeon they |- 


any: effect disastrous to the Church these disclosures mi ight 
produce, by simply denying the whole thing, and saying it 
was a put-up job by the Communists. Epen the Catholics 
who were eye-witnesses to:these revelations are so influ- 
enced by their priests now that they say it was a story got- 
ten up to injure the Church. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ lines 
on slavery are most appropriate to.this srowing power in 
the land : 
“Oh, Lord, strangle this monster that struggles to birth. 
Or taunt us no more with Thy Kingdom, on earth.” 


Mary J. HOLMES. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


a 
My “ Religious ” Belief. 

Mr. BENNETT: Last evening, at the close of my lecture, 
i-was questioned as to my religious opinions or belief. I 
summed up the following this morning, and forwarded it 
to the questioner, so that he might not be in doubt longer, 
and thought I would send it to you for publication: 

1, I do not believe in the plenary inspiration of the He- 
brew and Christian Bible as God’s word of infallible truth; 
but believe it was written by men, according to their own 
belief and inspiration, and translated and compiled by 
meh, who were guided by their own reason avd judgment, 

2. I do not believe in the Hebrew or Christian God, àc- 
cording to the interpretation of evangelical Christians; but 
believe that an all-pervading Spirit or Essence is the su- 
preme power of the universe. Neither do I believe in @ 
personal devil. 

3. Ido not believe that Jesus Christ was the very God— 
neither the Son of God, in any other sense than that in 
which every other person is a son or daughter—nor the off- 
spring of the Supreme Cause, Essence, or Power called 
God. Neither do I believe him to have been an impostor, 
but one of the world’s saviors, who lived before his time, 
was misunderstood, maligned, and put to death for his 
opinions’ sake. : 

4. Ido not, consequently, believe in the atonement. by 
the shedding of Jesus’ blood, nor in salvation from sin, in 
this world or ‘in the next, through his death; but believe 
salvation to be the result of fleeing from all that destroys, 
and seeking and embracing all that saves and preserves. 

5. I do not believe in the evangelical hell, or a place 
of literal fire and brimstone; but believe that the regrets 
and the remorse of the soul are all the-soul can suffer, either 
in this world or in any world yettocome. _ 

6. Ido not believe that the Christian religion, as taught 
by the Christian Evangelical Church and other churches, 
is productive of good, but has caused more war, slavery, 
superstition, persecution, and blocdshed than any other 
known religion on the face of the earth, 

7. I do not believe that the money and efforts expended 
in the attempt to propagate this religion at home or abroad 
are usefully appropriated; but believe that the same means 
and effort employed in teachiag mankind the natural sci- 
ences, true morality, and a bumanitarian brotherhood 
would produce a higher and more enlightened civilization, 
a purer social condition, and a more just and equitable dis- 
tribution of the necessaries of life. i 

8. Ido not believe that any person, or any number of 
persons, has any right to abridge my religious liberty, or 
the liberty of any one else, in thought, speech, or action, 
unless I am infringing upon the rights of others; or to make 
any laws tending thereto; or to enact or execute laws which 
shall compel me to conform to any of their religious rites, 
or to confess that avy of the doctrines in their creeds is 
true. I believe I have no right to coerce others, in like 
manner, for that purpose. 

My religion is a religion `of life or character, not profes- 

sion; my Bible, knowledge, not a book; my creed, reason, 
not faith; my Church, humanity, not sectarianism; my 
teacher, investigation, guided by my own perception, not 
priestcraft; my light, experience and testimony, not tradi- 
tion; my bope, science, not myths; my salvation, right 
living and good works, not blood nor substitution; my 
heaven, a harmonious condition of the-mind, not a place to 
go to’when I die; my hell, wrong doing, not fire and brim- 
stone; my'evils, the ignorance and falsities of life, not a 
personal being—a lion going about seeking whom he may 
devour; my God, the immortal, infinite, absolute Truth, 
not-a person, who is called a “man of war” (Exodus xv, 8) 
—a repentant, angry, whimsical being, a creature’ to be 
moved by the prayer of a mortal to change his everlasting 
decrees, a creator who died himself that man might live, 
and then saved not one in a hundred by his death—in short, 
the evangelical God of Christendom. 
. These are a few of wy beliefs and unbeliefs, and if you 
desire a more explicit statement.of the hope and knowledge 
that is within me, please signify, and it shall be reduced to 
writing for your inspection. - _ 

Hoping that the length of the article will not weary you, 
I subscribe myself, Yours for the truth, 

: i ; ELLA E. GIBSON. 

Marshallton, Pa., March 25, 1878.. 


ot 


Ladies’. National League to Protect the Indians. 


Ata public meeting ia the chapel of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle on the 25th of March, the following preamble and 
resolutions were offered by Father Beeson, and, after full 
discussion, were unanimously adopted by the meeting: 

1.. WHEREAS, The ‘Committee on Indian. Affairs, in. their 
report to the present Congress, ‘affirm that it costs the Gov- 


cation, with. their heads together at a little aperturé ‘which | eroment $23 annually for each Indian, and recommend: 


could not have afforded air sufficient for one, 


yor be . 


` Confined in their transfer- to the army}, therefore. ad 


2, Resolved, That the Indian Department of our Govern- 
ment is an enormous and needless tax upon the people. 

3. Resolved, That, as the Indians are always peaceful and 
apt to learn when fairly treated, the army is unnecessary to 


prevent their raids, and therefore it is unjust to place them 


under its demoralizing contact and control. 

4, Resolved, That this meeting approves of the object for 
whieh the “ Ladies’ National League ” is formed, and that, 
as an expression of regret for past wrongs, there should be 
a general contribution for their redress; children should be 
encouraged to give their cents, adults their dimes, and ` 
capitalists their dollars, and the pastor of every church 
should be a life member of the League, until the avowal of 
President Lincoln is realized, that ‘‘Tbe Indians shali 
have justice which wiil satisfy both them and their 
friends.” 

Address the Secretary, G. 
Twenty-eighth street, or Bronson Murray, Treasurer, 238 
Weat Fifty-second street, New York. 


—o- Ge 


a 
Supernaturalism. 

EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Dear Sir: It seemsto me 
that in avowing your belief in some supernatural or super- 
human phenomena manifested at Mrs. Lord’s seance you 
have abandoned an important position, and practically 
admitted the possibility, if mot the probability, of the 
miracles recounted in the sacred Scriptures, and of direct 
revelations from God, If the things you experienced were 
‘not done by mortals” they were done by something im- 
mortal—the spirits of men or the spirit of God. The 
believers in raising the dead, giving sight to the blind, 


talking with God in a buraing bush, and in Mohammed’s | 


messages from heayen claim no more, for when you once 
admit supernatural agencies the door is wide open for all 
these things. Iam a little skeptical in this matter of spirit 


materialization, possibly only because I have not had oppor- - 


tunity to see or feel the like phenomena, With the light I 
have, however, [ think the phenomena you describe, although 
doubtless remarkable and convincing, are less difficult to 
account for through human agency and natural causes than 
it is to reconcile the theory of supernatura! agency in the 
matter with the mass of evidence which seams 10 prove that 
the laws of nature are never set aside. 

Before mentioning any of the scientific grounds for dis- 
believing the theory that the spirits of the dead return, I 
must say that it is very remarkable that the departed spirits 
of our friends so seldom re-visit us, if they have that power. 
With all our faults they loved us still, or said they did, and 
why, when they see us going wrong, do they not return, 
materialize a hand, take us gently by the ear and lead us 
out of danger, or at least whisper a word of caution and 
advice ? They never have done this kindness for me; they 
never do it to anybody except in rare instances, and in the 
presence of some medium like Mrs. Lord. They let us rush 
headlong to the devil and give no sign, which seems singu- 
larly derelict on their part, But I cannot think they have 
the power to return, for the spirits L knew were good spirits, 
having 2 human sympathy and love and compassion which 
would impei them to come with what message and what 
light they were permitied, 

Nor is it believable that a beneficent God’ would hold in 
leash these spirits of the dead, anxious to return witha 
word of encouragement, and cruelly thwart that kindly 
oftice except in the ecmparatively few instances recorded. 
Equally improbable is it that these spirits should invariably 
bring their message through the agency of some third person, 
gifted with the power of calling them to earth, as Manfred, 
by the power of ‘a wandering hell in the etirnal space,” 
called up the spirits of the earth and air. 
view of these facts, it seems, on ethical grouids, more likely. 
that the so-called spirit manifestations are produced by 
spirits in the flesh than by spirits that have shufiied off their 
mortal clay. 

But, leaving this field of speculation and appealing to 
science, we find very goud evidence that there are no disem- 
bodied spirits to return. It is now well established that the 
brain, whether of man or brute, is the seat of. thought or 
mind or spirit, that the braia is the Organ of thought, and 
without it there can be no thought or consciousness. Men- 
tal activity seems to be a creation of the brain, wholly 
dependant on it and without. separate existence, Says 
Macbeth: ‘The times have been that when the brains were 
out, the man would die, and there anend.” There is an 
end. Anatomists claim that they can and have cut away 
the soul piecemeal, as it were, by removing portions of the 
brain, and that (be mental activity, thought, consciousness, 
or Whatever you choose to call it. is destroyed just in pro- 
portion as they removed the brain which creates it. 
not true then, that as force and matter are inseparable, so 
spirit and body have no separule existence; no force with- 
out matter, no thought without brain? Why should we 
believe that when the body has died and returned to clay, 
‘(to stop a hole or keep the wind away," why should we 
believe that the spilit which was its creature continues to 
live and wander unclothed in eternal space, any more than 
we should believe that our bones may walk abroad in 
ghastly hideousness after the muscles which moved them 
in life have been eaten away by the " politic worm,” or the 
lazy coyote? ` 

In order to believe that the soul is immortal, wemust give 
it an existence prior to the existence of the body, as well as 
afler the body’s- decay. If it has a life independent of the 
animal organism, then there must bave been a time when 
it formed a temporary partnership with the animal struct- 
ure. At what period of the body’s life was that ? Was it 


‘at the. beginning of feetal life, or did this supposititions ` 
‘soullie in wait somewhere until the moment of birth, and 


enter into the body with the breath oflife? If su, it would 
seem-to be at that time an exceediugly insignificant soul, 
having leas intelligence and power than that of the infant 


M. Weeks, M.D., 4 West 


Therefore, in . 


Isit, 


980 


The Truth Seeker, April 6, 1878. 


ree 


chicken just emerged from its shell. And when three or 
four score years of life have wasted the body, and enfee- 
bled the brain, this spirit that developed with the body’s 
growth to, perhaps, vast power and splendid capabili- 
ties, seems like it, also to decay, until at the end it is often- 


_ times as puerile and contemptible asin the beginning of 


life. Is it uot‘more reasonable, then, to believe that the 
mind or soulis Simply an activity of the brain which has its 
origin with the brain, grows with it, dies with it, and has 


no separate existence beforé or after; that, therefore, there ; 


are no sfirits of the dead to return to us, and that the phe- 


- nomena attributed to such spirits are more likely the work of 
spirits in the flesh, with intent to deceive? Possibly thej 


spirit does live after the body; the future is wrapped ia 
impenetrable obscurity, and we know nothing of it, éxcept 
the meagre and unsatisfactory messages attributed to the 
spirits of the dead, but from the evidence we have, it seems 
improbable. And personal continuance is not indispen- 
gable to our happiness or welfare here. The knowledge 
that this is all there is of life should rather tend to promote 
morality and justice among men. The thinking man would 
hesitate to take the life or property of his fellow, or to do 
him any injury, knowing that that injury would be irrepar- 
able, that there was no future world of compensation -for a 
wrong committed here, that his victim could have no 
relief except as he might attempt to repair the 
injury, and himself no respite from the lash of an 
accusing conscience until that was done. The fact that 
men shrink from the thought of personal annihilation, is no 
evidence that it will not be. Many things come to us 
inevitably that are not welcome; many that we think would 
be pleasant are withheld; and probably the most of 
us, after the struggles and scars of an. ordinary life, with its 
few petty triumphs and many failures, will be not unwill- 
ing to creep beneath the bosom of Mother Earth, and be 


forever al rest. D. W. C. 
New York, March 18, 1878. 
Remarks. —“ D. W. C.” almost does us an injustice. If 


he has been a reader of what we have from time to time 
had to say upon the subject of supernaturalism and the 
universe, he must be aware that we are an unbeliever in 
supernaturalism, as well as in a personal, individual deity. 
We hold that the universe contains all that exists and that 
it had no creator, founder, or inventor. As nature is the 
highest and only power that exists, there can be nothing 
super-natural, or above nature. We also wholly discard 
miracles. We do not think a miracle was ever performed, 
or ever can be. Every event that ever occurred was the 
result of natural cause or causes. There never was an 
event or an occurrence not directly produced by a sufficient 
natural cause. 

We both believe in the universe—that it is the source of 
life, Sensation, intelligence, and every phenomena of which 
we have any knowledge. The difference between us is 
mainly this: He limits the power of the universe, while we 
donot. He holds that we, in our present state of existence, 
are the ultimate that the universe is capable of producing; 
on the other hand, we accord to the universe the power of 
producing forms of life and existence as much above us as 
it hae done below us. Half of the material of the universe, 
together with its powers or forces, are perfectly invisible to 
the human eye, and we are quite inadequate to say that the 
powers which produced us are able to do nothing higher or 
grander. It is possible for individual intelligences to have 
existences tbat occupy a place vastly more ethereal and 
subtle than the one now occupied by us. We think we 


`. have received numerous proofs—not in seances alone, but 


in private circles with friends and in our own family— 
that there are intelligences that communicate with us which 
we cannot see. We may be wholly wrong, but do not be- 
lieve we are, We have been convinced of this, and claim 
to have the candor to acknowledge our convictions. 

Believing that every thought is the product of a mental 
organization, we believe that, if there are spirits, they have 
bodies and brains as really as we have. 

We cannvut claim to be a firm believer in immortality. 
We think that, as individuals, we had a beginning about 
the time we were conceived. We have never seen any 
proof that we had a personal, individual existence before 
that. It seems logical that whatever has a beginning must, 
at some time, however distant, have an end—that whatever 
has one end must necessarily have two. But we have un- 
limited confidence in the powers of the universe, and we 
are almost prepared to yield the point that it is possible 

` that individual life may be continued forever. 

If spirits do exist, and if spirit phenomena do take place, 
we hold that they are wholly in keeping with the estab- 
lished laws of the universe, that they are strictly natural, 
and not supernatural. We do not understand yet all the 
laws of the nniverse; in fact, but a limited portion of 
them, There is probably more for us still to learn than 
we now know. Nature is full of wonders and mysteries, 
The existence of simple matter is a wonder impossible 
to account for. Organic combinations are an unexplained 
mystery which the study of a lifetime cannot solve. 
Life is a mystery even in its lowest forms, and in its higher 
grades, where intelligence, reason, and love are produced, 
it is still more wonderful. Can “D. W. O.” declare that 
he understands and cOmprehends the highest forms of life 
and intelligence that the universe is capable of producing? 
Does he know or understand all the silent operations of 
nature? Does he disbelieve in the existence of everything 
that he cannot see with his own eyes and comprehend with 
his own mind? Jf so, we acknowledge that he has pro- 
gressed much further than ourselves, 


As a final word, we will say that the ch uge of fraud will 
not account for the phenomena which thousands upon 
thousands of honest, intelligent persons have witnessed. 
That fraud has been employed by numerous unprincipled 
persons is admitted; but that there has been a far greater 
number of instances where fraud was not employed is 
equally true. We are waiting for science and investigation 

_ to explain the seeming mystery.—[Ep. T. 8.] 


Letters from Friends. 


New Haven, Conn., March 20, 1878. 
Mr. BENNETT: I have several times received circul rs 
and sample copies from Seth Wilbur Payne, addressed to 
my post-office box the same as on THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
I have no idea how he got my address unless from you 
list. I know of no one in New York who knew the num- 
ber of my post-office box except yourself. I have reason to 
believe a very. dishonest act has. been committed. 
Yours truly, L. F. JOHNSON. 


_PLEASANTVILLE STATION, CONN., March 25, 1875. 
FRIEND BENNETT: Mr. Seth Wilbur Payne has sent me 
two or three outfits of posters, circulars, show cards, beg- 
ging letters, etc., asking me to subscribe for his Age of 
Reason. He has also sent me sample copies of his paper. I 
believe he got my name from your mailing list, for I know 
not how else he could have obtained it. Is a man who will 
commit sucha crime a proper person to advocate the Liberal 

cause ? I am your friend, Guo. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Sait Laxe Orry, Uran, March 29, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett: I have received from your neighbor 
Mr. Payne, copies of his circulars, show bills, and printed 
letters askihg for aid, as well as copies of his paper. I did 
not subscribe, nor ask anybody else to. I believe he took 
my name from your list. Idon’t believe in doing that kind 
of business. If we cannot have honest men to advocate our 


cause, we had better not have any. . THE TRUTH SEEKER is 
my bible, and almost victuals and drink. I can feed as 
many with the truths it containsas did Jesus with his 
seven loaves and two little fishes. Good by, : 

` CALVIN TUTTLE. 


La Crosse, Wis., March 23, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Sir: I bave received two ciretlars and 
one newspaper from 8. W. Payne. He has made the same 
mistake in writing my name that you bave (S. N. Parmnell, 
Jr.). Ido not know how he got my address. Hoping that 
you may soon discover the thief, I remain 


Yours, S. H. PAMMEL. 


New CARLISLE, OHIO, March 27, 1878. 
Mr. BENNETT: I have just received the ‘‘ Career of 
Religious Ideas,” by Hudson Tuttle, sent me by you, and 
also three copies of your paper, for which I thank you. I 
will remit money for the book this week, and, if F find I 
can do so without injustice to any vne, I will certainly 
subscribe for the paper. It advocates a system of universal} 
charity and benevolence which the sects of Christendom 
scoff at apd ridicule; but it is certainly undermining and 
honeycombing the heart of a cruel theology, on which 
heartless priests have doted with a fond affection, while 

tearing the vitals from the laboring classes. 
i Respectiully, Czas. L. TIROGLE, 


CHARLESTON, S. C., March 26, 1878. 
Mr. Evıror: Will you permit me to say to Mr. Harry 
Hoover, concerning his article in TRE TRUTA SEEKER of 
March 23d, that I agree with his idea. I know it to be 
necessary to dress ourselves, for a good many reasons, but 
not to hide immoral secrets, because there are no such 
things about us. Parents should take pains to instruct 
their children in these so-called secrets, and not have them 
seek. this information by chance, to their own disadvan- 

tage. PLAIN. 


La Honpa, CAL., March 13, 1878, 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Mr. Payne has sent me several 
copies of the Age of Reason. But, trom what I have read 
in your paper, | shal] have nothing to do with it. 
G J. FRANKENBERGER. 


COLOMA, CALIFORNIA, March 14, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Enclosed please find 
P..O. order for ten dollars to pay for books as per enclosed 
list. 3 : 
I will take this occasion to remark that I sm both pained 
and amused by the conduct of your neighbor Mr. Payne 
towards you lately. Some time ago I received a copy of 
the Age of Reason, with a request tosubscribe forthe same, 
which I did. It being a very low priced Infidel paper, and 
having a desire to spread the truths of Infidelity as much as 
I am able, I intended to try to get afew subscribers for it, 
and wrote Mr. P. friendly to that effect, which he printed 
in No..9. In my letter I] made use of the name of Bennett, 
for which he substituted Bradlaugh. Now, the name of 
Bradlaugh is a very good substitute, and so far as that is 
concerned I have no particular objection. But I thought 
it was a very small way of showing disrespect or ill-feeling 
towards a contemporary. Ialso noticed several items in. 
his paper that were not very complimentary to you, and in 
fact calculated to place you in an awkward position before 
your patrons, but concluded that it was nothing more 
than a little business jealousy, and would soon die out. 
Have also read the Miller letter, and made up my mind that 
the writer was also impelled by some selfish motive. But 
when I saw THE TRUTH SEEKER of the 2nd inst, in which 
you prove the Miller letter a forgery by Payne, I thought 
that that was going a little too far, and conclfded that Mr. 
Payne was actuated by very bad moiives, and is not worthy 
of patronage from honest Infidels. If Mr. Payne had 
quietly sent out his paper, and instead of throwing mud at 
you, and trying to whitewash Comstock, had shown a 
friendly disposition as a co-worker in the suppression of 
ignorance and bigotry, there is no doubt in my mind that 
nearly every subscriber of THE TRUTH Srexer would have 
„given him a helping hand, as it was my intention to do, 
But I will not assist any one in putting down a man who 
has for years been an honest and fearless defender of truth, 
and who is likely to spend the remainder of his life in the 
good cause. Infidel writers should be brought to under- 
stand that they very much injure the causein which they 
are working by rankling with each other. If they have 
differences they should settle them privately, and not drag 
each other around in their papers. Such conduct will do 


for Christians, but is very unbecoming in men who advocate 
our broad and liberal platform of Truth, Freedom, and 
Justice. ; - as 

Tawi pleased to learn that you have barred Mr. Teed out 
of Tae TRUTH SEEKER. Mr. Teed is evidently aman of 
sense, but it is not the kind that governs Infidels (common 
sense), With my best wishes for your continued success, 
I remain very truly yours, A. Loury, 


Cossocron, Onto, March 27, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: In subscribing and paying 
in advance for seven different Liberal papers, without the 
fear of Mrs, Grundy, and in spite of evangelical despot- 
ism, | presume I am nearly up to the average in duty and 
pripne of a majority of the Liberals. in the-country ; yet 
always take pleasure in exerting my influence to induce 
others to also subscribe for Liberal papers; and to those 
who can’t or won't subscribe, I lend my own, and send 
them out as missidnaries to shed light upon the ignorant. 
and bigoted. Ihave had great satisfaction in watching 
results, and seeing the harvest gathered in from the seed 
thus sown. The world does move, surely. 
Liberals who do not profess to live, or shape their lives 
“in the fear of God” or an. endless hell, but to do that 
which is right and just in the love of right and justice— 
because it is right, and man’s duty to himself and to others 
to do so—ought not very often to be caught aping Chris- 
tianity by doing mean, dishonest, unbrotherly, and unmanly 
things, and I do not believe real, genuine, intelligent 
Liberals often are caught in such aping acts. But there 
are some mongrels and some counterfeits that ‘ put on the 
livery” ete. In spite of the most stringent lawa the 
purest gold snd silver coins will be counterfeited. In spite 
of morality and decency, and the overshadowing influences: 
of the Christian religion, Comstock will find more or Jess 
vulgar and obscene pictures and literature published and 
purchased and enjoyed by those who acknowledge the 
Christian religion to be far superior to Infidelity, and pro- 
nounce the latter to be a thing most horrid and altogether 
unlovely. I commend Comstock’s zeal when he confines 
his efforta against the smutty trash which he says is patron- 
ized by, and pollutes the morals of, male and female stu- 
dents in a great number of schools and seminaries under 
Christian teachers and Christian influences, whore it would 
seem that religion and Christian influences are not potent 
to save them. But when Comstock makes the smelling for 
unsavory odors among such , institutions to protect the 
morals of Christian students & pretense and cuver to sup- 
press you and’ TEE Trurm SEEKER, because you are not 
evangelical on theological dogmas, and stamps all free 
thought that don’t run in the old orthodox rut as obscene 
and blasphemous, his action becomes infamous. He abuses 
his office and his power for the iguoble purpose of sup- 
pressing free speech, free press, and free thought under the 
pretense of law, for the special benefit of orthodoxy. The 
people of this country are not yet quite ready for this pro- 
gramme. And when he can find. a man to put on the uni- 
form of a Liberal to help him in the nefarious attempt 
to undermine the very foundations. of civil and religious 
lioerty, it shows that Christianity has not departed. from 
tae teachings of the old Fathers in the Church, in the 
days of Constantine, when it was openly taught that any 
act, no matter how disreputable and mean, even to stealing, 
Tobbery, murder, and }ying, were entirely justifiable if done 
in the interests of religion-—done ‘‘for Christ’s sake,” 
Ever St. Paul, in the charming simplicity of Christian 
purity and innocence, when he had been detected in false- 
hood, wanted to know "If the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie unto his glory; why yet am I also 
judged a sinner” for telling lies? Ot course, why ? Why 
should not Qhristians have unlimited license to lie, or steal, 
rob, murder, imprison, torture or fine people, to suppress 
free speech, free thought, and Tux TRUTH SEEEER, if 
these things were done ‘‘for Christ’s sake” wherein ‘‘ the 
truth of God would more abound” through these acts? 
Why not? Why should not Comstock have full liberty and 
power to suppress THE TRUTH SEEKER or any other paper 
that don’t toot “for the glory of God” through the bugle 
proposed by priestcraft ? And why should he uot use Seth 
Wilbur Payne in the armor of a Liberal, to help doit—even 
to be waltzed out himself by Seth to play the character of 
Liberal, Infidel, and Spiritualist to help on the fraud—al] 
of course, being done “for Christ’s sake.” Seth Wilbur 
overdid thatact. His spiurge not only unmasked his bat- 
tery, but it exhibited the fatal boomerang that shot the- 
shooter. Irenewed my subscription to Seth’s paper out of 
curiosity to see what the fellow would attempt in the inter- 
est of Comstock, and that is all the patronage he gets here, 
while Comstock’s raid has just doubled your circulation in 
this immediate vicinity, lacking one subscriber, and he, 
with more will be on hand before long. Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER has the entire confidence of Liberals here. I gent 
for sample copies of the St Louis Common Sense, and liked 
it very Well, all except the Seth Wilbur Payne feature, and 
declined to subscribe for it, or raise.a club here on that 
ground only. 1 am glad tbat Seth Wilbur, who claims to 
be a descendant of the patriot statesman Thomas Paing, 
bas changed his name by inserting the crooked letter y into 
it. lt is emblematic of the crookedness of his course 
towards you and THE TRUTH SEEKER. Last February, 9th, 
I wrote Seth a mild protest at bis conduct, and he answered 
claiming that he had “proof.” My idea was, that if he 
had any “proof” that you had been acting in collusion 
with Comstock to create sympathy and defraud the Liberals 
of the country, he ought to bring it out and give it to them 
as a protection against you and Comstock. On the 25th of 
February I wrote to Seth again, suggesting this to be his 
duty, but he don’t seem to see it in that light as yet. Hence 
J send you the correspondence to show you how he plays 
his game by postal cards. He said he had ‘‘proof” of his 
charges and that he would not remain ‘‘silent and allow 
Liberals to be defrauded,” But instead of giving Liberals 
his boasted "' proofs” he does remain silent, and allows 
them ‘‘to be defrauded” by your and Comstock’s collu- 
sion ; or, by his refusal to give ‘‘ proof,” he confesses him- 
self an infernal liar and sneak in firat making the charges. 
He can hang upon either horn of the dilemma he chooses, 
while his paper of odds, and ends, and scraps, and the prod- 
ucts of others, brains Without- credit, is appreciated for all 
it is worth. I only write to put in my disclaimer against 
allowing Christianity to point to Payne and charge bim 
upon real, genuine Liberalism or Freethought. He belongs 
where.he acts, with Comstock & Co. Yours, : 
: ` W. 8. Woon, 
CosHocron, Onto, February 9, 1878, 
Seth Wilbur Payne Esq., Dear Sirs My first remittance 
paid for ten numbers, and I now remit for ten more, or 
making in all five months. I have received your circulars, . 
ete., asking efforts to extend circulation of your paper, 
etc., and I was about to get up a club but halted 
when you began your singular attack upon Bro, Ben- 
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nett, disguised under the garb of friendship, but plainly 
displaying an unfriendly spirit of envy, jealousy, or malice 
that seems to be uncalled for from anything that has ever 
appeared in Tam TRUTH SEEKER. And this you are follow- 
ing up in an evident spirit of unfairness that fails to com- 
mend itself to an honorable Liberal. There may be room 
for pane caper ; I hope there is, if honorably conducted. I 
rejoice to see Liberal papers coming into the field, and hope 
they will all find support, but they are not, any of them, 
strong enough to live by tearing down one another. Bro. 
Bennett has fought a glorious fight up from a small begin- 
ning, doing much to arouse the dormant Liberals of the 
whole country, and I do not believe that they will allow 
envy and malice to pull him down without a cause. You 
know as well as any one that Comstock was moved to 
action not by obscenity, but to crush free speech, and a 
free press of anti-evangelical tone, and your pretended 
ground for backing him—virtually—is too thin to disguise 
the animus of your course, Until I see a better reason for 
your policy, I cannot extend pour circulation among the 
Liberals of this vicinity, as I doubt if you will do the 
cause any good. You will excuse the blintness of my 
opinions, as I am a plain, blunt kind of a man, hating 
double-dealing and hypocrisy everywhere. 
postal card to acknowledge receipt of money, 
cents, W. 5. Woop. 
In due time I received the following on postal card : 


OFFICE Age of Reason, February 11, 1878, 
Mr. Woods Yours received. No well-meaning person 
wil] object to bluntness and candor, nevertheless we think 
you are mistaken in the idea that our course in the Age of 
Reason was uncalled for. Being here upon the ground so 
long, we have proof of what we said. We shall carry on 
no war of personalities, but shall not be silent and allow 
Liberals to be defrauded. Fraud among Liberals is just 
as bad if not worse than among Christians. Remittance 

réceived which credits to July 18th. Very truly yours, 

ve 8. W. Payne, per H. 
After waiting to see more numbers of the Age of Reason, 

I wrote him again as follows : a os 7 


Cosnocrton, O., February 25, 1878. 
83. W. Payne, Dear Sir: Your postal repiy to my letter 
is not satisfactory as to your course towards D. M. Ben- 
nett. If, as you say, you have ‘‘ proof” of what you said, 
it ig due to Liberals that you give it to them ; as yet, we 
have nothing but assertions, and a mean style of innuendo 
with no proof. Give us proof that Comstock is a Liberal 
or a Spiritualist, that he did not cause Bennett’s arrest, 
or that he labored to stop the prosecution against him, 
as you say. Until you make good your words, your list 
will not-increase among the large number of Liberals in 
this vicinity, as. they detest meanness under the cloak of 
Liberality. I: is the united judgment here that you have 
not made good your attacks on Bennett, and that’ they 

were born of jealousy, envy, and something worse. 
Yours for the truth, W. S. Woop, 


New YoRg, March 27, 1878. 

Drar Mr. BENNETT: In justice to you and Tan TRUTH 
SEEKER, I am prepared to say that I hail with gladness its 
regular weekly advent, avd I scan its clear lines with much 
eagerness, especially as I note the successive defeats of 
your numerous jealous and evil-minded neighbors and con- 
temporaries, Payne's Age of Reason, The Index, etc, The 
former, like Comstock, has nibbled the dust of its own 
` gathering, while The Indew has been forced to swallow its 
words by that honorable gentleman, Asa K. Butts. Their 
malicious, contemptible, and unjust attacks have decreased 
the number of their patrons and increased your admirers. 

Ido not know nor care whether my subscription is due 
ot nots as soon as I receive my over-due monthly wages, I 
shall forward three dollars, whether I live out the time or 
not, to show my appreciation and esteem for Tom TRUYH 
SEEKER and D. M. Bennett. 

As a poor, hard-working man, I am always pleased, nay, 
delighted, to spend my few leisure moments. with the beau- 
tiful and clear, broad, honest, and enlightened minds of 
Col. Ingersoll, Harry Hoover, E. D. Slenker, Clifford, 
Hudson Tut'le, and others, Instead of seventy thousand 
priests in our republic, I heartily wish we had seventy 
thousand Col. Ingersolls and seventy thousand Barry 
Hoovers. Yours gratefully and faternally, ` 

103 Madison avenue. Epw'p ©. Swan. 


Fasivs, N. Y., March 20, 1878. 

FREND BENNETT: Enclosed I’send you three dollars as 
a renewal of subscription to Tam TRUTH SEESKER. I should 
have sent before but money has been scarce with me, having 
had sickness in my family. We like the general tone of 
your paper, and feel as though we cannot do without it. 
Tam glad you still keep a spare corner for friendly letters, 
which gives one an idea asto how the good cause is pro- 
gressine all over the country. 


Our little world is crammed full of beliefs, simply from |. 


a lack of knowledge. The more we know, the less are we 
inclined to believe. Faith relates entirely to the unknown 
and is the offspring of ignorance, and yet a majority of our 
people regard it almost superior to knowledge; and prayer 
is desire, and desire is an unsatisfied want, or disconjented- 
ness, aud yet itis the chief weapon of the Church to bring 
about happiness, as though happiness was the result of 
discontentment. A : 

Since all faiths and beliefs are assumptions based on ig- 
norance, let us not be too sanguine in the matter of faith, 
but rather let us do what we know is right, by increasing 
the sum of human happiness, knowing that complete hep- 
piness exists only in the domain of knowledge. 

; . Homer A, BILLINGS, 


fw = Weaanpoury, N. Y., March 11; 1878. 

FRIEND, BannetT: While many of your Liberal friends 
have been favoring you with words of encouragement, 
advice, or reproof, I have been content to be a’ silent 
observer, yet attentive withal, I am not an old subseriber, 
but I like the ring of Taz TRUTH SEEKER. Stick to your 
text-the unfoldment of science, improvement of morals,. 
_ advancemént of ideas, for such do tend to happiness. The 

text is a grand one; the aim is benevolent one; breaking 
the bonds of slaves, the withes of superstition that shackle 
the minds of men. 
not dilate upon it; I note ‘‘Informatian Wanted.” I 
received a copy of Payne’s Age of Reason.. I did not send 
for it, nor do I want it. No use for it. Got plenty of waste 
paper now. i ; fi 

„I hołd that but few converts can be made to any cause by 
vilification and abuse without point or logic. Newspapers 
aspire to, and do, to a great extent, direct the minds of the 


I enclose 
twenty-five . 


pure, so, equally, should the fountain of thought be pure, 
and being pure, honest. Editors stand or fall by their own 
merits or demerits. l 

Question —Why do not would-bé leaders of Liberalism 
show their colors? Why be a Spiritualist with Spiritualists, 
a Deist with such, an Atheist with Atheists, and so on ad 
infinitum, ad nauseum? The present time, when our psalm- 
singing theologues are busy kicking hell out of the devil, 
would be a good time to ask, Why heaven or hell? Why 
burn the old tick and save the rotten straw. Be consistent, 
my friends; don’t go back on your classmates. Ff you are 
a Spiritualist, get into your place; go to church, pay your 
tithes, and stop kicking your mother ; it is not filial. My 
dear Deists, don’t throw mud at your ma; it is unkind; and, 
besides, you will want all the sand you’ve got to sand the 
track of your visionary railroad, that you may not slip 


when en route to your imaginary heaven. Man in life should | | 


live, for in death he dies. Give us ever material facts, not 
“ Teed-ious ” theories, and I am Yours ever, 


W. C. Mervyn. 


Denver, BREMER County, Iowa, March 24, 1878. . 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Iam much pleased with 
the course you have pursued in the publication of THE 
TRUTE SEEKER, and am sorry that any pretended Liberal or 
relative of the great and good man, Thomas Paine, should 
disgrace his noble work, the ‘‘ Age of Reason,” by giving 
the title to such a paper as Seth Wilbur Payne is publishing. 

Iam much pleased with the flashing rays of truth from 
Ray Chapman, as he sends broadside after broadside into 
| the hull of aristocracy; and let him remember that the 
strike at Pittsburgh was only the faint thunder of a terrible 
storm approaching. When wealth, which is the product 
of Jabor, is used to oppress labor and tyrannize over the 
laborer, and cannot be diverted from such unholy use, is 
any harm done to labor in wiping out such wealth? 

What has become of our friend Syphers, and his Agi- 
tator? I received but three numbers of his paper. Was 
the agitation too great for the Agitator? 

About a year ago ‘‘ Dr. Huntoon” held seances here very 
similar to the one you describe in your jast issue, yet now 
he pronounces it all a cheatand ahumbug. But on this 
subject of immortality will you permit a friendly question: 
Can we be more certain of anything than that which has 
one end has two? If individual consciousness is eternal in 
the future, must it not also be eternal inthe past? Is there 
any good reason for believing that light is detrimental to 
the audible speech of ‘‘spirits’’? Yours, for the truth, 

M. FARRINGTON. 


: . JAMESTOWN, Wis., Feb. 22, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I can conceive how you felt 
when, after your arrest, letters began to pour in freighted 
with sympathy and love (which money cannot buy), and 
the one thing needful in law—stamps; how the heart would 
throb and swell, and every nerve would thrill and tingle 
with emotion. Well, then, you can understand somewhat 
how I felt upon the receipt of those two books sent soon 
after the receipt of my remittance. Please accept my 
thanks; and as soon as I can bring it about—some time be- 
tween the first of May and the first of August next—I will 
remit; I dot think I can before. The book you are at 
work on now—the ‘‘ Champions of the Church ”—I want; 
will take as soon as I remit for those I have. I need not 
express the wish ‘May your health be spared to battle 
long and lustily,”’ for philosophers are generally long-lived, 
contented, philanthropic. I expect that even you will live 
to see blood shed for the rights of man within the United 
States. Very respectfully yours, E. D. PEAKE. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y., March 27, 1878. 

EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER: As thirteen States have already 
put themselves in line with the Liberal league movement— 
the same number that first constituted the United States of 
America—I thought you might desire to publish the names 
of the members of the several committees. They are 
names of which Liberals have reason to be proud. I hope 
the State committees of other States will soon be perfected. 
The committees already organized are as follows: 

Arkansas.—John Ahrens, Monticéllo; S. J. Mathews, 
Monticello; W. D. Killian, Lacy; R. F. Foster, Monticello; 
D. H. Rousseau, Lincoln. 

Iowa.—J, C. Micheun, Adel; J. H. Strong, Des Moines; 
C. De Roberts, Red Oak; E. C. Walker, Florence; E, H, 
Gibbs, Oskaloosa, 

Kentucky.—8. B. Clark, Wilsonville; J. F. Reed, Fern 
Creek; Dr. Robert Gilbert, Waterford; . Milburn Gunn, 
Jefferson; William P. Beard, Taylorsville. - 

.Massachusetts.—W. H. Soyward, Dorchester; D. C. 
Crandon, Chelsea; A. B. Brown, Worcester; E. A. Baw- 
telle, Boston; @. H. Foster, Boston. ` 

Michigan.—Kar] Schmemann, Detroit; Mrs. Orrin Gil- 
lett, Parma; Elias E. Campuny, Burr Oak; A. Skinner, 
Cresco; C. Barker, Bay City. j 

Minnesota. —J. B. Bassett, Minneapolis; J. W. Emery, 
Farmington; M. J. Severance, Mankato; R. C. Mitchell, 
Duluth; Dr: Boutelle, Lake City. 

New York.—H. L. Green, Salamanca; D, M. Bennett, 
New York; D. L. Crittenden, Rochester; John W. Trues- 
dale, Syracuse; J. Albert Wilson, Albany. 

New Hampshire.— William Little, Manchester; Dr. F. B. 
Ayer, Nashua; Dr. Cart H. Horsch, Dover; John H. Elli- 
ot, Keene; Roger W. Love, Claremont. 

Nebraska.—L. W. Billingsley, Lincoln; N, W. Smails, 
Fremont; Fulton Gault, North Platte; H. W. Parker, Bea- 


But that you know already, so I will |’ 


trice; Rev. W. C. Copeland, Lincoln. i 

Ohio.—S. D. Stark, Cleveland; ©. W. Wendte, Cincin- 
nati; A. E McComber, Toledo; J. E, Boynton,. Elyria; 
S. O. Kellogg, Berlin Heights. - 

South Carolina. —P. W. Fuller, Columbia; D. B, Dera- 
sure, Columbia; John Janes, Columbia; W. B. Stenhouse, 
Columbia; A. R. Able, Lexington. 

Virginia.—S. Spaulding, Norfolk; Rev. J. M. Barnes, 
Lafayette; Elmina Drake Slenker, Snowville; T. F. Tay- 
lor, Richmond; Jas. B. Denton, Hanover Junction. 

West Virginia.—Dr. A. M. Dent, Weston; Geo. A. Lees, 
Morgantown; §. E. Kuykendall, Parkersburg; Dr. J. B. 
Crumrine, Pennsboro; Emory G. Bennett, Fayetteville. 


i BeNECA Crry, 8. C., March 24, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: For some time past I 
bave been visited every week by FHE TRUTH SEEKER, but 
did not know to whom I was indebted for the estimable 
favor until a few days ago, when I visited my brother at 
Central, Pi¢kens county, and he informed me that you are 
the one who has placed me under Such. great obligations. 
I now ayail myself of the opportunity to return to you my 
grateful acknowledgements, and am sorry that I cannot 


People; and, as to obtain pure Water the fountain must be |make you sensible of the depth of my gratitude. Ihave 


_|to get subscribers for you. 


for along time past, through the kindness of my brother, 
had the pleasure occasionally of seeing THE TRUTH SEEE- 
ER, but having but one hand, and being encumbered with 
an afflicted family, besides being very poor, I bave never: 
been able to subscribe. Ever since the late war I have had 
a hard struggle for life. My religious as well as my politi- ` 
cal views have caused me to suffer keen persecution. I have 
been ostracised and driven to the verge of despair. I was 
always an anti-slavery man, and you can readily conceive 
what kind of a life I have led, here in the South, and what 
kind I am still likely to lead. 

Well, friend Bennett, some of your enemies (I am glad 
they are few) call you a beggar ang a selfish fraud, but this `, 
one instance of your sending me THE TRUTH SEEKER gra- . 
tuitously disproves all such slanderous slang, and sets your 
accusers down, in my estimation, as small fry. 

I must again say ten thousand thanks for your kindness. 
Tread THE TRUTH Sruexer diligently ; my children read 
it and are well pleased with it; and [ also hand it round 
among the elect, some of whom read it, and with them effi- 
cacy of prayer and brimstone is going into disrepute, I 
shal try and do al] the good with the papers I can, I hope 
sometime to be able to remunerate you for your kind favor 
tome. Goon with that good work; put all the water to 
the big wheel that you can. The paradise you are striving 
to establish here on earth beats anything I have heard of in 
heaven. With sincere gratitude and best wishes, I am 

- $ Fraternally yours, R. T. Casny. 


FRIEND Bewnerr: Do you sometimes insert in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER notices similar to the following? If so, 
and if you will publish this, you will do a most grateful 
kindness to a couple of our very unfortunate and suffering 
Liberal friends: : 

If any kind person seeing this can, without distress, spare 
something for a needy man, sick, very low, starving, dys- 
peptic, and wanting care, and whose wife is lame; perma- ` 
néntly disabled, and an invalid, unable to do her work, let 
them do so soon. Send to 8. L. Moore and wife, Vineland, 
N. J. Vineland people can certify to this. N. 


SNOWVILLE, Va., March 24, 1878. 

Dear FRIEND Bennett: I have just read ‘ Maria 
Monk,” No. 9 of ‘* Holy Cross Series.” It is as interesting 
as a novel, and more so, for it is a literal picture of real life 
among the nuns, as she. saw and lived it hersetf{—a picture 
shadowed all over with crue] barbarities perpetrated upon 
young, helpless, innocent, defenseless females, even by 
those of their own sex, who, having supreme control and 
government, seemed to have no more scruples in taking 
the life of a human being than they would in taking that of 
a wild beast or a noxious insect. The poor nuns were re- 
duced to a state of mere machines, coming, going, and 
thinking just as they were bid; and they believed implicitly 
the most monstrous superstitions and absurd statements 
that priestly craft and cunning subtlety could concoct for 
the purpose of keeping their infatuated victims in a state 
of ignorance and submission to their will. : 

The most cruel and inhuman punishment, eyen death ` 
itself, was the result of the least attempt to disobey the | 
rules of the convent, or of any avowal of disbelief in the | 
dogmas and ceremonies, or the infailibility, of the Church 
and its holy (?) ministers. Punishment seemed to constitute © 
one of the chief recreations of the ‘‘ bosses” of this pious 
home (!) for the fairest, purest, and best young maidens of 
the land—for these were generally the victims most sought. 
after by the owners of the institution. Just think of one of 
these beautiful young innocents being hung up by the feet, 
compelled to chew giass, wear a cap which produced tor- — 
ture that no strong man could live under for an hour, or 
being forced to drink the water which the Superior had 
washed her feet in—and for, perhaps, no greater offense 
than washing her hands without permission! f ‘ 

-OF all the good things thou hast done for the amelioration . 
of the woes of humanity, I know of nove for which I feel 
more like pouring out my gratitude than this one of pub- 
lishing this exposure of priestcraft and its horrid cruelties 
and impositions upon the most innocent and helpless of all 
beings, the young and tender of my own sex; and once 
more do I gratefully thank thee for the ‘‘ Holy Cross Be- 
ries.” Fraternally, Ermina D. SLENKER. 

PRAIRIE Crry, Iowa, March 11, 1878. 

EREND Bennett: Herewith find draft for $7.00,. for 
which send THE TRUTH SEEKER one year to each of the fol- 
lowing names. I wish to add to your wealth re- 
ferred to by jealous Paine in his Smut Rag. I have received, 
one copy of his vile sheet, and. trust it will be the last. I 
consider him and his paper both glaring frauds. If he 
chooses to fight Brute Comstock’s battles, let him get out 
of the Liberal ranks, Yours truly, Ina E. DRAPER. 


Burr Oax, Mion., March 11, 1878, © 
D. M. Benner, Dear Sir: Iuclosed please find draft for 
$16.45, for which please send TRUTH SEEKERS, books, and 
pbotographs, as specified below. Those sending for THE 
TRUTA SEEKER had intended to subscribe for Payne's Age 
of Reason, on account of its costing but little. Even if 
there was but little of it, they would make that little do. 
But, seeing his envious disposition and proneness to mis- 
represent facts, they chose not to patronize a man in 
whom they could not place implicit confidence as to truth 
and veracity. Therefore you obtain their, patronage, as 
also, no doubt, that of many others throughout the land, 
for the same reason; so you see that the evil intentions of 
misrepresenting facts for your injury have again worked a 
financial gain for you instead. M. P. THURSTON. 


DEWEYVILLE, Uran, March 18, 1878.- 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed find $5.00 to pay for 
my paper up to date. If there is anything left, you will 
please accept it as a donation. I am sorry that I have not 
been able to pay up sooner; but money is very scarce out 
here in Utah, and it is very gratifying to me to be able to 
send you this amount. Iam very much attached to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, and I don’t feel like doing without it, if 
the times are hard; I feel liberal enough to pay my share 
towards keeping up Taz TRUTH SEEKER. I distribute all 
my papers among my friends and acquaintances, in trying 
They all like the style of the 
peper well enough, but they are pinched for means, and 
think they can’t afford to pay for it. Well, you will please 
send the paper right along, and I will pay as I get the 
money. As soon as I can spare the mouey I will send for 
the ‘* Champions,” but can’t afford it at present. a 

I feel glad that you got out of Comstock’s clutches all 
right, and I think he hurt himself worse than he hurt you; 
in fact, I think-this affair brought you a good many new 
subscribers. Wishing you every success in the good cause, . 
I remain, Yours truly, - JOHN GERMER,. 
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Imported Saints. ` 


Few people are aware that a very heavy 
duty is now levied upon imported saints. 
The other day, six large saints, averaging 
ten feet in height, and intended for niches 
in the new Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
arrived at the Custom-house in this City, and 
the importer was compelled to pay a duty 

_ upon them of about $400. This incident 
apprizes the public for the first time that the 
United States taxes imported saints—a 
fact that ought to excite a wide-spread indig- 
nation, 

This duty upon saints is understood to be 
levied upon all refined saints that are im- 
ported ina marble, granite, or bronze con- 
dition. It may have been originaily levied 
either for protection, for revenue, or out of 
a wicked hatred of saints, Now, it can very 
easily be shown that it is not a protective 
duty, We do not manufacture saints in this 
country, and, hence, have no need to protect 
ourselves from the competition. of the pau- 

- per saints of Europe. So far, almost the 
only saint we have produced is our good 
President, and he is, strictly speaking, only 
a crude saint, who has not yet passed into a 
refined marbie state. The six refined saints 
imported last week cannot lessen his value, 
since they in no way come into competition 
with him. They were, therefore, not taxed 
with any view to the protection of home- 
made saints, and there is no protectionist 
who will claim that the duty on imported 
saints needs to be retained out of regard to 
American manufacturers. 

Neither could this duty have been imposed 
with the idea that it would be an important 
source of revenue. The importation of 
saints is so insignificant that the Treasury 
probably has not received a thousand dollars 
from tbis source within the last ten years, 
There is no demand here for saints, whether 
crude or refined. In a crude, or fleshly 
state, what few saints we now have are not 
regarded with very much enthusiasm. 

Why, then, were saints so heavily taxed by 
the framers of the present tariff? Evidently 
because they hated saintliness and were 
determined to keep saints, whether crude or 
refined, out of the country. We can easily 
imagine what sort of men these haters of 
saints must have been, and without inquir- 
ing their names, we can feel perfectly certain 
that, if now living, they are among the most 
bitter opponents of President Hayes. They 

_ may be outwardly fair to look upon, but 
they are inwardly full of envy, silver bills, 

_ and all uncleanliness. They hate the good 
and love the evil. Did those men impose 
duties upon imported sinners? Did they 
tax opera bouffe artists or put a prohibitory 
duty upon English capitalists imported for 
the purpose of grinding the faces of the poor 
by building railroads ? Certainly not. They 
did not care to what extent the sinners of 
Europe might be introduced into our country 
but they were determined-that European 
saints should be kept out, j 

This.isa manifest duty of ihe revisors of 
the tarif. They should strike out the tax 
on saints, and permit every man to import, 

` free of duty, as many saints as he may desire. 
This should be done, not merely in order 
that we may supply ourselves with cheap 
saints, but that the stigma of hatred to saint- 
liness may be removed from the tariff, The 
more saints we have, the better, if not 
precisely the merrier, we shall be.—N. Y. 
Times. 


a 


Hearts of Oak. 


The temperance lecturer is often a period- 
ical drunkard, and the well-dressed gentle- 
man who from a public platform gives such 
good advice to the masses upon the duty of 
every man to save money-is himself impe- 
cunious. Both these parties illustrate the 
difference between giving good advice and 
being able to act wisely. The two things 
are as wide apart as the poles. But we must 
remember that each of these men is trying 
to make his living, It would be well, how- 
ever, if the political economist would re- 
member to give practical advice, and to 
admit all the difficulties in the way of such 
advice as he does give being accepted. For 
instance, it is perfectly useless to insist that 
people who are compeiled to spend all their 
salaries in order to live should save money. 
But this is the advice which the political 
economist of the rostrum is continually 
flaunting io their faces. The political econ- 
omist, meanwhile, lives in a comfortable 
house, has plenty to eat and drink, ambles 
through life ina smiling way, and has plenty 
of debts and no money. 

There are certain stern facts which ought 
to be faced, Thousands of good, honest 


men and women in this city cannot obtain 
situations, and live—heaven only knows 
how, Thousands more who have situations 
realize just enough to pay the necessary 
expenses of existence. It is in vain to tell 
such men to save money. Teo doso is mock- 
ery. It is foolish to imagine that they are 
not as well aware as anybody of the possible 
darkness of their futures The man who 
goes on from year to year, using up every 


penny of his salary in supporting his family, 
not in luxury, but merely in comfort, is vis- 


iied daily, perchance, by misgivings and 
premunitions. He lives thus, not because 
he likes to do so, but because he must. Do 
not imagine that he does not feel the possi- 
ble fate impending. He knows that death, 


sickness, accident, pennilessness, are among 


the dreadful possibilities that lie in wait. 
But be knows, in addition, that there are 
other possibilities that are brighter, and that 
the one thing is just as likely to happen to 
him as the other. So he keeps his heart of 
Oak in its integrity and remains a man all 
the way through.— Telegram., ` 
— tp ——_—-- 

Is Spiritualism: Lunacy ? 
MRS. SAXON’S REPLY TO DE WITT TALMAGE. 

The following notice of the lecture of a 
dear friend, we clip from the New Orleans 
‘Limes: 

An extraordipary religious meeting, for 
New Orleans, took place at Minerva Hall 
yesterday. Mrs. E L. Saxon, the wife of 
one of our business men, and an intelligent 


cand respectable lady, addressed a large, well- 


dressed and intelligent audience of Spirit- 
ualisis in reply to an allusion made to them 


‘by DeWitt Talmage the previous Sundey. 


Many telling hits she made at Christianity 
were applauded, and the response to her 
points in favor of Spiritualism indicated that 
there isin this city a large and intelligent 
body of people who earnestly. believe in these 
doctrines. One of them estimated their 
number at ten thousand. : 

The discourse was preceded by some very 
good music, when Col. Eldridge introduced 
the lecturess. 

Mrs. Saxon isa pleasant, motherly, earnest- 
looking, middie-aged lady, with a good voice 
aad good manner for public speaking. Her 
pronunciation was accurate and her whole 
lecture, though somewhat loosely. put 
together, indicated that she has scholarly 
attainments. It was too long to permit of 
more than a synopsis of her argument. 
Many beautiful flights of rhetoric must be 
omitted. ; 

She began with a brief eulogy on truth, 
arguing that it only demands a hearing. 
Next, she exalted her antagonist, Talmage. 
He is a schooled theologian, is very dear to 
the orthodox world, and ranks in this country 
second only to the Plymouth pastor. 

Then she modestly disclaimed any ambi- 
tion to measure intelieciual swords with so 
talented a man, and disavowed all pretension 
to-ability. But an insult stings a woman as 
well as a man, and the insult Talmage threw 
down when he said that modern Spiritualism 
is only fit to send people to the lunatic 
asylum, she proposed to pick up, impudent 
ag it might seem. She said that she was 
a Southern-born woman, “not a stray 
Yankee lecturess,’’ and that she has fulfilled 
in a manner satisfactory to all interested 


and in a manner which defies reproach, the |. 


duties of mother, wife, daughter, and sister. 
She was warmly urged to speak, and her 
course has the sanction of husband, brother, 
and sou—all stand by her. 

She then went into an argument to prove 
that while Talmage is denouncing Spiritual- 
ism as insanity, he is half way on the road 
to Spiritaulism himself, and that be only 
avoids arriving at their faith by stopping 
short and refusing to go forward from his 
own premises to their logical conclusion. 

In speaking in his sermon of the lovely 
little orphan child, with death upon its sweet 


lips, suddenly opening its hands and exclaim- |. 


ing: ‘‘Mother! Mother!” he said that he 
knew that its dead mother hung over it. 
“But,” added he, “Iam no Spiritualist. 
Modern Spiritualism is only fit to send 
people to the lunatic asylum.” 

Here is the whole thing in a nut-shell. 
Here is a man preaching and fearing modern 
Spiritualism, and in the same breath denying 
and denouncing it. 

Mrs, Saxon adduced other illustrations 
from his sermon to the same effect. 

She then assailed the priests, She urged 
that kingceratt and priestcraft had ever been 
fast allies. The despot has always fostered 
the bigot, and the bigot has always sustained 
the despot. Open communion with the dead 
—Bpiritualism—was a deathblow at the 


‘occupation of the priests, and hence their 


fierce antagonism to it. The priestly class, 
speaking mysteriously in an unknown 
tongue, has ever flourished and fattened by 
standing between the people and their 
Maker. ; 

To mainiain their supremacy they have 
deftly gathered within their control all the 
sacred affections of the human race. The 
natural union of two loving hearts in the 
tender ties of marriage has been converted 
into a source of priesily revenue and an 
instrument of priestly power. Dead and 
loved relatives are exiled from the conse- 
crated ground to exalt the priestly influence, 
and when 4 little David of a baby comes to 
bless a virtuous wedded union, it is seized 
upon by the priests and meade a source.of 
emolument. And itis not painful, but it is 
profitable to belong to the Church; it brings 
wealth, influence, honors. It sells our goods; 
it enables us to secure help, and it gets votes. 

But to be a Spiritualist is to be persecuted, 
not in the same form, but in the same spirit 
in which Christ was persecuted. It is to be 
ostracised; to be loathed; to have the so- 
called unmoving finger of scorn (directed by 
the priests) pointed at you; to be insulted; 
despised, and deprived of one’s natural 
associations. The son of as pure and respect- 
able parents as ever lived, recently, in 
Memphis, asked a yourg lady to dance with 
him. She refused because he did not believe 
in God. And so on to the end. 

Mrs. Saxon ridiculed hell. When in 
childhood she sat under the droppings of the 
pulpit, her mind was so inflamed- she con- 
linually heard the shrieks of the damned. 
She excited great laughter by imitating the 
dismal rural pastor who opened the flood- 
gates of hell every Sunday, and insisted that 
all bis hearers were miserable sinners and 
would certainly bescorched. She denounced 
as preposterous the idea that the God of in- 
finite love for his children could ever consent 
to their eternal torment for yielding to the 
weakness he had himself implanted within 
them 

She also considered it absurd to suppose 
God so weak and vain as 10 require millions 
of angels to stand around his throne for 
millions of years and sing his praises. 
Sweetness does nat demand adulation. Even 
a great man would not like to have a crowd 
of admirers howling about him all the time. 
Here she told a story of the rescue of a little 
child, and quoted from John Hay: 

“Saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 


Is a derned sight botter business 
Than loafing around the throne.” 


Mrs. Saxon strongly appealed for a com- 
mon-sense God and a common-sense religion, 
and enumerated thevarious miraculous Spirit- 
ualistic performances which inspire her faith. 
She said science does not and cannot solve 
them: When it does, she stands ready to be 
converted. She also exposed some bogus 
exposures of Spiritualism. When.a man 
wants to. make money out of the Church he 
defends it. When he wants to make money 
out of Spiritualism he pretends to expose it. 

If she should die of that loathsome disease, 
cancer of the stomach, people would say it 
was the punishment of God sent on her. If 
her neighbor, with the fifteen hundred dollar 
pewin the fiae church, should die of the 
same disease, people would say that God 
chastens those he loves. 

Mrs. Saxon said she had never had anything 
to do with sending missionaries to the be- 
nighted people of distant Jands, but that she 
had closely studied and studiously sought to 
civilize the barbarians of New Orleans. She 
hoped that Japan, the nation where they 
don’t get drunk, would send over a few, mis- 
sionaries to help her out. 

She cited the immense wealth of the 

churches, consecrated to vanity, and de- 
nounced their exemption from taxation, 
while the overtaxed soldier’s widow, with 
the scant earnings of her needle, can scarce- 
ly feed and clothe her little ones. 
Finally, Mrs. Saxon read from Talmage 
that there are 10,000 Spiritualists in the 
lunatic asylums, and also some statistical 
facts in reply, which showed that of 28, 
000, igmates of asylums, 28 are there from 
Spiritualism and 472 are there from religious 
excitement, of whom 232 ate clergymen. 
Thus, 2,600,000 of Spiritualists are taxed to 
support these institutions without any fair 
representation. — ; 

“Christians, from the mighty strongholds 
of wealth and power, scowl upon science in 
derision. Have they not’ invested in their 
costly temples, all untaxed, in which they 
worship the meek and lowly Jesus, $354,486.- 
581, aside from their parsonages, worth 
$54,115,297 more? Have not their possessions 


‘in twenty years increased over 200,000,000 ?” 


We own no halls, we build no churches; 


our God needs no temple; our praise cannot 
add to his glory; our weak and puny efforts 
cannot stir his anger. He sends his minie- 
tering spirits, and they bind: our broken 
hearts with the tenderness of loves memo- 
ries. They bid us hope all things, endure 
all things, for well we know that suffering 
‘‘chastens, and sorrow ennobles.” 

It is impossible to present more than a 
brief outline of Mrs. Saxon’s interesting 
lecture, She contended very earnestly, and 
often eloquently, for the truth of the doc- 
trine of communion with spirits of the 
dead, and illustrated her discourse with 


aneedotes and arguments drawn from her 
own experience. 


The Excelsior Teachers’ Agency.— The 
promptest, simplest, most extensive and efl- 
cient 1n this Country. An old and suceesstul 
agency now enlarged and improved under a 
new name, School authorities needing teach- 
ers and those wishing posilions are invited to 
correspond. Address thenearest office. Prin- 
cipal Offices: Boston, Albany, Washington, 
New Orleans, Senton, Mich, and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Subscribe for the Educational News 
Gleaner & Advertiser. 50 conts a year, 8. 
APPLEGATE, Superintendent, 


Matrimonial.. 


AN accomplished and good-looking daugbter 
of a Southern planter, who is a Freethinker, 
would correspond with a gentioman of almilar 
views and of honorable character, with a view 
to matrimony. if willing to live in the home of 
her aged father—a widawer—whose home she. 
supervises. Address.” TRUST,” this office. 3113 


KANSAS LAND FOR SALE, 


Eighty and one hundred and sixty acres of 
Kansas land. Soil of the BEST QUALITY; 
TIMBER AND RUNNING WATER, Well adapt- 
ed for Stock Raising. Address 

Q. H KRUSCHKE, 
4ti2 ` Davenport, Lowe 


THE SPIRITUAL OFFERING, 
Vol. I1., Commencing May 1, 1878. 


A Monthly 48-page Magazine, devoted to the 
Intererts of Humanity from a Spiritual and. 
Beiontific Standpoint. Published in Spring- . 
feld, Mo., $1.25 per annum. D, M. Fox and Net- 
tie Pease Fox, Editors.} 


Regular Contributors. 


Prof. S. B, Britan, Wm, Emmette Coleman, 
Mrs. Kate Osborn, Mrs. B. G. Planck, Wm. F. 
Jamieson, Prof, Wm. Denton, Warren Chase, 
J. B. Loveland, Joha Wetberbee, J, 8, Ludlam, 
Esq., Miss Belle Bush, James Straub, A, W. 
Su John, Mrs. H. F. M. Brown, Dr, D. Higbee. 

THE SPIRITUAL OFFERING, the first year of its 
existence, has obtained a circulation, more or 
less, in thirty-five States of the Union, and 
probably no Liberal paper or magazine ever 
published hasin so short atime from its com- 
mencement given more universal satisfaction, 

In our list of regular contributors will be 
found some of the best writers in the ranks of 
Spiritualism and Liberalism. We expect soon 
to add to the list of names othes eminoul writ- 
ers, men and women. 

In the Mareh number we commenced a de- 
partment specially devoted to the review and 
Critica) notice of new publications, whieh will 
hereafter constitute an interesting feature of 
the magazine, 

With the new volume we inaugurate a departs 
ment devoted to the careful consideration and 
record of phenomenal Spiritualism, gathered 
from the most reliable sources in our own and 
foreign lande.. Oi:her improvements and en- 
largement to sixty-four pages are contem pleat- 
ed at an eariy date, if our frieuds will at once 
exert themselves in our behalf. The Rice is 
#0 very low that we trust every Spiritualistand 
Liberalist will regard it as an obligation to 
sustain the efforts we are making to publish a 
first-class magazine at a lower price than ever 
before attempted, T'oatd our friends in get- 
ting aubscribers, we have arranged to send 
The Offering and Banner of Light one year, $4 00 
The Offering and Freethought Journal, an . 

. exponent of modern, English, Ger- 

man, and American Scientific Materi- 
alism, a monthly, both for 2 00 

The orders for these publications should 
come through this office. All new subscribers 
Can make quiteasaving byavailing themselves 
of this offer. The price of the Offering is 80 
low we cannot offer Commisions. Ii our friends 
work for us,they do so from a desire to extend 
our circulation, which must be large to sustain 
the magazine at present price. 

It will be conducted independently, impar- 
tially, Nothing looking to man’s welfare will 
be deemed alien to its pages. Unreatricied 
discussion of all questions of humanitarian 
import will be éver maintained by it. Offénsive 
personalities and indalicacy of language willbe 
wholly excluded. In its editorial conduct, the 
truth, beauty, and utility of Spiritualism in its 
higher phases will be advanced, It will notin 
any particular be a sectarian journal, but 
broad, progressive, and liberal~wil] give fair 
and equa] expression to al] forms of thought. 
“A fair feld, and no favor” it extends to all. 
Above all things, it aims to be Liberal, to be 
davoted to Liberalism in its broadest, most ex- 
tensive application. 

With this understanding. we appeal to our 
Patrons. and all who would aid us in this work, 
to respond immediately, We desire to know 
aS near as may be, at as early a date as possl- 
ble, tha number of copies of how volume nec- 
essary to print. Address SPIRITUAL OWFERING, 
Springfield; Mo. 0 a 
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AURICULAR CONFESSION 
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Popish Nunneries. 


BY Wm. HOGAN. 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest, A very 
interesting work, 220 DREGE» Paper, 50 cents. 
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TO THE AMERICAN PATRONS OF 
CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs. 
OHAPMAN & HALL, London, England, for: the 
right to publish an American Euition of 


The Fortnightly Review, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are. now publishing this celebrated 
Monthiy Magazine from aspecial duplicate set 
of stereotype plates, which are forwarded from 
England so: promptly as to enable us to pro- 
duce each month, not only an exact fac simile 
of this able Review, but to publish it almost at 
the same time the original is in England. 
It is in every respect equal to the London 
issue, at about Raif the original price. This 
effort will place in the hands of Ameriean 
readers the freshest utterances. of leading 
thinkers on live issues with a promptitude 
unequaled. The comments of a large number 


of the best European thinkers on Science, J- 


Philosophy, Literature, Politics, and Miscel- 
laneous Matters of general interest, cannot 
fall to be appreciated and encouraged by 
thoughtful American readers. 

The following are a few of the contributors: 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Goidwin 
Smith, Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, Right Hon. 
W. E. Gtadstous. Gionel A. Tallemache, M. E. 
Qrant Duf, M. P., Hon. Robert Lowe, Leslie 
(tha editor), G, H, 
Lewes, Alfred R, Wallace, Fréderick Harrison, 
Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, Prof. Darwin, 
Prof. Olifford (author of supernatural relig- 
ion), Sir John Lubbock, Anthony Trollope. T. 
Adolphus Trollope, Sir H. 8. Maine, Sir David 
Wedderburn, and numerous others. 
Published every month. 

Rose-Belford Publishing Co., 
60 York St , Toronto, Ont. 
Subscription Price, $5.00 per year. 
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Christianityand Infidelity: 
A JOINT DISOUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G, H. HUMPHREY, Presh’t’n Clergyman, 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker, 


It was conducted in the columnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 

ust six months, giving thirteen letters from 

umphrey.and thirteen replies by Bennett. 

The subjects discussed were as follows: 

, Pant. L—The relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to American Liberty. ° 

Part Il.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science, | 

Part JII:—Js there a stronger probability | 
that the Bible is divine thun that Infidelity is 
true? 

The discussion has excited a large share of 

_ interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented. it is 
- suited to readers of ali shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having b 
vory extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, ‘Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, Which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wi'h an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound con¢usions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind... Light is what we need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed. Let the blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Let the sparks fly 
‘in all directions from the beated steel. The 
trutb, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 
gront questions of theday, whether of Financo, j 

elance, Politics, or Rellgion, and discussion f 
will elicit it.” Lot every person who feels the: 
slightest interest in theological questiona, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humpbrey-Bennett Discussion. 3 

A thick 12m0 volume of 550 pages, wall bound 
sent, post-pald, to any address. forthe low 
pioa eigne Dt. BENNETT, Publishe 

rons M. x , Publisher 
$ f 141 Eighth St.. New York. 


THE TRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS, 


Forms for organizing Societies, Forms for Con- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services, 
Marriage Servioes, Naming of Infants, Obita- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wills, etc. Also, nearly 
800 Liberal and Spiritualistic Hymns, original 
and selected; for Public Meetings, Funerals, 
Social Gatherings, ete., ete. The whole supple- 
mented by a fine selection of Recitations, com- 
prising many of the finest poetical gems in the 
language. Nearly 600 pages, at the extremely 
low price of 75 cents in cloth, The price is made 
low, so that every family can bave a copy. Let 
none fail to have it, M. BENNETT 


HRIBI OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Truly one of 

the most valuable works that have appeare 
an the last ten years. By ProF. DRAPER. 
rice, $1.75. i 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations, 
ete.. in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
aplrit. of Perey B. Bandolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steel- 


plate engtaying a£ Dr Randol 
.50, - mail. 
Price post-pa. T SUNN ETT 
141 Eighth 8t., N. 
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OR, ; : i 
LOVE VENTURES. 


Hinmuinated Cover, paper, 12mo, 226 pp. Postpaid, Fifty Cents. 


A ROSY-TINTED record of love in the 
tropies, with strange and startling 
idveninres thereto belonging. It is 
like drinkivs-wine. yellow ag gold, 


with a ruro, delicate flavor; it seems 
to meitin tie mouth and glide down 
the threat, i i your whole being 
with soracd uy, delicious perfume 


of charised Eastern lands of love and 
romantic story. 

The ventures and adventures of 
‘om, Dick and Harry on the blue, 
inisl-eneircled Islands of Koro-kama 
nud Launa-gola, scem to be but a 
thinly veiled satire on the money- 
grabbing, v:tilitarian-xpirit of life in 
the Uniled States at the present time. 
The passion of the handsome Island- 
crs for personal beauty, which is 
most graphicsily and amusingly de- 
scribed in the scene where they make 
the three young feilows undressin the 
native Counci! House of the Chief 
4ah-Zah, is probably intended as a 
burlesque on some of our own civil- 
ized customs. 


tle 


As to cosinme in the Islands, being. 


just under ihe equator, it would be 
treating the equator, and the heat 
thereaboui, with extreme disrespect 
to wear any—-that is, worth speaking 
of. Adam and Eve did not dress un- 
til they got those famous biblical 
leaves of absence—fig-leaves.. 

Deseriptions of Island life, as led 
by Tom, Dick and Harry, three hand- 
some young fellows from Washing- 
ton City, almost make the mouth wa- 
ter. Glimpses of beckoning palm- 
trees, foamy cascades, bread-fruit and 
cocoanuts, pineapples, fresh figs, ba- 
nanas, and universal love-making“At 
mooulit banquets, fill many a page of 
the book. We have the voluptuous 
island dance of the Ke-lu-lah vaguely 
touched upon, and the amber-tinted 
wine served by preity girls at the 
feast of Launa-gola, and its effects 
fincly described. 

Life on fur-away Summer isles of 
Eden lying in din purple spheres of 
sea,” has ior most persons a dreamy, 
poetic charm. Bathing in the tum- 
bling surf ou shining sands, and bask- 


ing on shores of eternal summer, with 
nothing to do but to enjoy all the di- 
lights of a profuse and ‘opulent Na- 
ture, seems very alluring to the carc- 
worn over-worked American ofto-day 

The religion of the Islanders is dc- 
scribed, and some discussions eduls- 
ed in by the three youths, one. of 
whom is a Catholic, one à Jew, and 
the other a Protestant. An attempt 
is made to convert the gay and hap- 
py Aliundeans to Christianity, but 
the priests of Koro-kama decline 
with thanks, and defend their own 
views—for they have “views” out 
there, just as we have in the United 
States. —Lebrew Leader, 

THE contents are far from being 
impure, and there is no reason why 
they should not be taken for what 
they import to be—namely, the dc- 
scription of real experiences happen- 
ing on one of those far-off islands of 
the Pacitic which seem lo have floated 
into this epoch out of a golden age. 
Mr. Harry Julian has done what be 
could do and what he wanted to do, 
and he has conveyed to hts pages 
something of the primal freshness 
and the balmy brightness of the tropic 
waters in which he laved and the 
tropic shores on which he wandered. 
To those beautiful isles of the sea he 
did not carry with him any of those 
squeamish couventionalities which 
would have prevented his having an 
emphatically good time. Still in his 
teens, as were also his two chums, he 
made love to some dark-eyed and vo- 
luptuous daughter of the seas, and 
became as much married as most 
warm-natured youths would have bei 
come under similar circumstances, 
We could wish that the realism of his 
descriptions had been relieved with 
more frequent glimpses of finer spirit- 
ual sentiment. But ihe book has a 
healthy animal flavor about it, and 
we are not surpfised that My. Julian 
is anxious to get back again among 
his young companions, the handsome 
youths aud beautiful maidens, who 
were “‘naked and not ashamed. ”— 
N. Y. Ev. Telegram, 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, 


139 EIGHTH ST. (Bet. 


NICOTIANA ANTIDOTUM. 
THE 


Great Magnetic Remedy. 


DO YOU SMOKE? 
DO YOU CHEW? 
DO YOU USE TOBACCO 
IN ANY FORM? 


If you have formed either ofthese habits, you 
have many times resolved to break from their 
slavery, and the vain attempt has shown you 
what iron masters contro] yur will. ‘The 
untold millions wasted in the production and 
manufacture of tobacco is insignificant in 
comparison to the waste of health and life by 
its use. Ifthe character and results of the habit 
were known at the beginning, in few cases would 
the appetite be formed. Onee formed, the victim 
is unable to break away, and an appeal to the 
Will, in most cases is ineffective, Guided by the 
unerring principles of science, a profound 
study of the organic and mental changes pro- 
duced by the habit, and of the compensating 
remedias Nature bus prepared in the vegetable 
kingdom, has enabled us to prepare an anti- 
dote for the prisoned condition of the system. 
which necessitates the use of tobacco. 

“The habitual use of Tobacco is tha cause of 
inconceivable disease, pain, and misery, and 
is the gateway to strong drink, the highway to 
Grime, It enslaves, and although exhilarat- 
ing for atime, results in lassitude, werkness, 
want of energy, dyspepsia, heart-disease. 
apoplexy, and nervous prostration. It changes 
the entire constitution of the physical body, 
and thereby is impressed on the mind. It at 
first acts as a poison, the system attempts to 
throw it off, but constant use overcomes this 
repulsion, _. i. 

Iris the object of this remedy to supply, for 
the time, the place of tobacco, stimulating the 
processes. of elimination and recuperation 
until the system is again in a natural and 
healthy condition, when the desire formed will 
bee longer felt~in other words, the habit 
cured. : 3 5 
Ifthe printed directions accompanying each 
ackage are followed we warrant the REMEDY 
o cure the mostobstinate cases, if it does not, 
the money will be refunded. 

Price, $2.00 per box, Liberal discount to 
Drugeists and agents buying by the Dozen or 
TOSS. 

Remittances may be made by Money Order, 
Draft, or Registered letter at our risk. 
ress 
J. A. HEINSOHN & CO., Manufacturers. 
ts CLEVELAND, OHIO., 


SHEDS. 


Best and Cheapest in America, or 
Money Refunded. | 
Buy direct from Grower, postage or oxpress 
paid, and get freeh, true, and reliabloseeds, I 
can and shall beat any firm in America in 
uality and low prices. Beautiful filustrated 
Seed Catalogues and Garden Guids free. ` 


Address Seed Grover. Rockford. Il. 


ORR ok i ES Anne ne oe ee ee 
© AND OON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 
pe TONY or an anewer to the question, Have we 
a Sunernaturally-Revealed, Divinely-Insp: 
and Miracnlougly. tested Religion in ` the 
World? By E. E. GUILD, J 
gymen. ‘Paper, 80 cents: cloth. 50 cents- 
worker can make $124 day at home. 
Odiiy Address TRUE & O0.. 
Augusta, Maine. . 


ex-Üniversalist cler- | 


IMPORTER AND PRINTER, 
Broadway and Fourth Ave), NEW WORK. 


| Works of Thomas Paine, 


COMMON SENSE. His first and moat import- 
ant political work.: Clear type. Paper. 15 cts. 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVL, in- 
elusive. Written in the "times that tried men’s 
gouls ” during the American Revolution. Jamo. 
Full, clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his felow man, A work almost without a 

eer in the world. On full, bold type. lamo. 
Paper, 56 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 26 cents; cloth. 60 cents. 


THE AGE OF BEASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type, 
12mo. Papor. 40 cents; cloth. 76 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume. on iuil, bold type, Containing 
“Common Sense.” ** The Orisis”’ (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
stoel portrait. Cloth, $1.50. ; 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 12mo. Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
“Examination of the Prophecies,” Ren) to 
the Bishop of Llandag,” etter tọ Mr. Ers- 
kine,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan.” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” Of the Religion of Deiam,” ete., 
atc., With a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.56. 


THOMAS PAINH’S GREAT WORKS. Com-7 


plete, New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, hia Po- 
LITICAL Waitines-—‘ Common Sense,” “The 
Orisis,” “Rights of Man"—his THEOLOGIOAL 
Warrines—"Age of Reason,” “ Examination of 

oy, to the Bishop of Lian- 
deff,” “ Leiter to Mr. irskina” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
R ligion of Dalen "—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of Tae TRUTH NEGEER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine», Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edgés. $4.50, f 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Galvin 
Blanchard, 12mo, Large. clear type, with a fine 
steel portralt ot. pane Paper, 40 cents; cloth. 

E ublished by 
76 cents. APT BENNETT, 


141 Eighth st., New York, 
The Popes and Their 
Doings. ` 


NO. 3 OF THE “HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Ohrist and Vicegerents of God— 
-who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten, A friend styles it “rich, rare and racy. 
273 Dp.. 1amo. Bent by mall at the very low 
price of 60 cents in paper :.76 cents in cloth. 


the Prophecies,” * 


Address. D. M. BENNETT, 
oo 141 Eighth St., N. Y, 
à er dey at home, Samples 
'B5 to $20 Worth $ free, BIINZoN & O0., 
Portland, Maine, ly? 


The Carer of Religious Ideas 


THEIR ULTIMATE, 


| The Religion of Science. 
i BY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
World—the aubjects treated as foltows::Chap, 
I,—Introdustory; Chap. {L.—What ls Religion? 
Chap. IIT.—Fetishism ; Chap. [¥.—Polvtheiam ; 
Ohap. ¥.—Monotheism; Chap. VI.—Value of 
Ancient Bibles; Chap. VII.—Man’s Mora] 
Progress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
Growth; Chap. VIII.—Theological Problems; 
Chap. IX.~Man’s Fall: Chap. X.~Free Will, 
Necessity, Responsibility; Chap. X1—Duties 
and Obligations of Man to God; Chan. XIT.— 
The Ultimate of Religicus Ideas, 

Price, in panor, 60 cante; in cloth, 75 eante. 
Postage prepald. . BENN z 

j 141 Eighth St. N. Y. 


SROUGHTONS 


NVIG GRATIN 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach. Livar or Kidnev Diseases, 
| Weakness, &¢. 25 contg per botile, Incurable 
cases solicite:l and cured or money refunded. 
. The same ingradients put up in powders to be 
: gent by mail. Samola bottle, circular, and 26t5 


i Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N. X, 
i THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


! Send 26 cents to: DR. ANDREW Tong, Troy, N. 
d Xand obtrin a large, hizhly-illugtrated book 
ion toe syatem of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
i The New Gospel of Health for $1.95. a maaterly 
i work on progressive medicine and healing by 
‘ magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 outs . 
‘for personal manipulatigns, explanatory of 
the sublime selence of hoatlng without međi- 
eine. 1y5 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
CHLONC and SEXUAL Diseases, is without any 
exception the greatest living praciitioner of 
the age, The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate thia fact. He 
bas patients in every State of the Union and 
in the British Provinees, Every reader of thig 
who has any affection of the Lead, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Lowels. Womb, Genital Organs, Rieumatie or 
Neuralgie Dificulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Biood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Nera 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Bye or Ear, 
lara invited to write to Di, Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low. so that those in 
most humble circumstances In life can avail 
themselves of his valuable services, The Doc. 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION forthe vormanent cure of SPER- 
MATOKRHGA and [mporincy, as the result af 
self-abuse in yonth and sexual excessos in ma- 
ture years, and other causes, producing some ` 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminat 
, Emissions (night emissinus by dreame), Dima 
| ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to sociely of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss af Sexual Powers, eto,, 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy, 
Dr. Fallows bas preseribed bis EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to eure in 
a single cause. and some of them were ina ter- 


sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits ; 
| others on the verga of Consumption, while 
| others again had become Foolish and hardly 
| able to take care of themselves. 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey, 
; where Dr. R. P, Fellows is permanently loestad, 
: and obtain his Prrvare and other CIRCULARS, 
i With cures sworn To. which is irrefutable testi- 
| mony to the Docror’s unprecedented suceegs in 
j treating alltbe diseases here named. TERME 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES. WRITE YOUR 
ADDBESS PLAINLY. 


POSITIVELY 

$50 WORTH OF INFORMATION . 
in form of a nice book of over 100 pages, weil 
‘illustrated, sent post-paid. for $1.00 

BY A PRACTICAL CLOSE OBSERVER. 


How to keep the hens and hen-roostafreefrom 
lice. How to feed to get an abundance of oggs, 
ven in mid-winter. Howto manage setting 
ens, chickens, ote.. and how to preserve eggs 
a great length of time. Best breeds of hens, 
ete. Enclose $1.00 with order, . 
E. D. BLAKEMAN, Circleville, Ohio. 
(Mr. Blakeman is a school-boy friend of ours. 
We know him well; he is entirely reliable, and 
the information he has.to impart upon the 
poultry subject is valuable.—Ep. T, 8.] ott 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE, 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
BY EDWARD D, LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CUR. 
RENCY. f 
BY EDW'D D. LINTON AND GEO, D. DRURY. 


The question to be met and settled now is, 
Shall money continue to rule and curse man- 
kind, or shall it be madea to serve and bless? 


Priea25c. For aale at this office, 
S66 


@ week in your own town. Terms and 2 
outfit free. H. HALUELT & c0. Pori- 
y 


land. Maine. 
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The Truth saa April 6, 1878. 


| Gems of Thought. 


PHYSIC, for the most part is nothing else but 
the substitute of exercise and temperance. —Ade 
dison. 


Iv 1s not difieult to do good, forthe means 
are constantly clustering about every man’s lips 
and hands, ` 


THAT state of lifeis most happy where su- 
perfluities are not required and necessaries 
not wanting.—Pilutarch, 


REPUTATION is a most idle and most false im- 
position, oft got without merit, and lost with- 
out deserving.—Shaksper e. 


THE seat of knowledge is in the head; of wis- 
dom inthe heart. Weare sure to judge wrong 
if we do not feel right.—Hazlitt, 


O. Traovoay! Theology! thou fillest the 
earth with knaves, heaven with fools, and 
hell with noble men and women !—Anon, 


PRIDE is like the beautiful acacia, thatlifts its 
head proudly above its neighbor plants, for- 
getting that it too. like them, has its root inthe 
dirt. 


Wat a pity hell is exploded! The above 
being true, far better would it have been that 
earth and heaven should have passed away.— 
Anon, 


ALL supernatural religions have ever been 
true to the rabble, equally falseto the philoso- 
pher, and equally useful to ihe cunning states- 
man.— Anon, 


WE SHALL never learn to feel and respect our 
real calling and destiny unless we have taught 
ourselves to consider everything as moonshine 
compared with the education of the heart. 


THERE never did and never Will oxist any- 
thing permanently noble and excellent in a 
character which was a stranger to the exer- 
cise of resoiute self-denial.— Walter Scott, 


Beroerte thou reprehend another, take heed 
thou are not culpable in what thou goest about 
to reprekend. He that cleanses a blot with 
blotted Angers makes a great blurr.—Quarles. 


THE young girl who begins to experisnesthe 
necessity of loving seeks to hideit; but the 
desire of pleasing betrays the secret of her 
heart, and sometimes reveals her hopes.—Beau- 
chere, 


Haste turus usually upon @ matter often 
minutes too late, and may be avoided by ahabit 
like thatof Lord Nelson, to which he ascribed 
his success in life.*of beingten minutes too 
early.—Bovee, 


Fr rs forthe most part inourskillin manners, 
and in observance of time and place and of de- 
cency in general, that what is called taste by 
way.of distinction consists, and which in reality 
is no other than a more refined judgment,— 
Burke. 


MANNERS are the shadows of virtues ; the mo- 
mentary display of chose qualities which our 
fellow-creatures love and respect. If westrive 
to become, then, what we strive to appar, man- 
ners may often be rendered useful guides to 
performantes of our duties,—Sydney Smith. 


WE ags ruined, not by what we really want, 
butby what wothink we do; therefore, never 
go abroad in search of your wants; If they be 
real wants they will come home in search oi 
you, for he that buys what he does not want 
will soon want what he cannot buy.— Colton. 


Trorg is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out, It is always near 
at hand, and sits upon our lips ready to drop 
out before we are aware; whereas a lie is 
troublesome, and sets a man’s invention upon 
the rack. and one trick needs a great many 
mora to make it good.— Tillotson. 


THe most agreeable of all companions isa 
simple, frank man, without any high preten- 
tions to an oppressive greatness: one Wholoves 
life, and understands the use of it; obliging 
alike at all hours; above all.ofagolden tem- 
per, and steadfast as an anchor. For such a 
one we gladly exchange the greatestgenius, the 
most brilliant wit,the profoundest thinker. 


No OBLIGATION to justice does forcea man to 
be cruel or to use the sharpest sentence. A 
just man does justice to every Man and every- 
thing; and then, if he be also wise.he knows 
there is.a debt of mercy and compassion due to 
the infirmities of man’s nature; and that ts to 
be paid; and he that is crueland ungentle toa 
sinning person, and does the worst to him, 
dies in his debt and is unjust.—Jeremy Taylor, 


Ont of the greatest hindrancesto progress is 
believing we possess absolute truth. instead of 
realizing the impossibility of our finite minds 
containing anything more than the shadow of 
finite causation and eternal truth. Highest of 
all tho attributes of our nature stands justice, 
It sounds the key-note, and all our faculties 
and desires must come into harmony with it, 
bafore discord and suffering can be banished 
from our Myes.—Heeth and Reed, in Our Thought, 


Ou! what a delight and ecstacy it is to be free 
to think as we please,and seize any truth that 
presents itself, without stopping to ask wheth- 
it will ft into the,old theological groove or not. 
The farther you travel on in the beautiful 
pathy of realtruth.the more you are pleased 
and fascinated with its charms, and the more 
attractive is thejourney. Truthis so winning 
and alluring that having once enjoyed her 
companionship you willuever be satisfied to 
cease your pursuit after ber, and she inevita- 
bly leads all ber followers and earnest and sin- 
cere worshipers to the safe, sure, and reliable 
goal of Athelsm.—Himina D, Slenker. 


Odds and Gnad. 


` AN ex-acting fellow—A retired player. 
A CRUEL act—Pulling down the “blind.” 


WHEN a young lady gives herself away, she 
naturally loses her self-possession. 


Ovg boarding kouse has three kinds of pie on 
Sunday evenings; Pia, mince pie, and cheese. 


Gres are called sweet little ducks when they 
come out of the milliner’s hands, because they 
show an enormeus bill. 


Ivisthe same with oysters in a churech-fair 
stewas with young people in love—two are 
Company and three are a crowd. 


THE manufacture of corsets has become so 
perfected that hugging a girl is about as satis- 
factory as squeezing a parlor stove—so we have 
been told. 


* ARE you a Christian?” asked a spectacled 
colporteur, of a flower girl on Broadway, the 
other day. © No sir; I’m a Buddhist was the 
prompt reply.” 


“ There’s one thing I don’t like about gentle- 
men,” said alittle four-year-old boy of our ac- 
quaintance. “ What is it, Florry?” queried 
mama, "Idon’tlike to be fondled,” said the 
ehild. She willthough when she grows older. 


An Alabama paper, speaking of Florida, un- 
consciously gets off this fishy remark: "There 
are numerous lakes of pure water filled with 
fish, some of which are only a few rods in 
length, while others are from two to ten miles 
long. F 

HE went to see the " Two Exiles.” While the 
poor famished outcasts were rejoicing over 
their first loaf of white bread, the eruel author- 
ities marched off with their goat. “Too bad,” 
said he, just as they have got a nice loaf of 
bread, they lose their butter.” 


AT dinner the other evening a fond parant 
asked hisgracious three-year-old if he would 
have some lamb. The youth screwed his face 
up until it looked like a wet day in spring, and, 
jamming one fist into his eye, ejaculated: “I 
don’t want that kind of lamb; I want oneto play 
with,” 

Said Sarah to her Noah, * Dear. 
nis world would surely be 
A desert-with no oasis 
Were I bereft of thee.” 
“Ab, love!” said he; “here’s one who in 
That sentiment’s a sharer— 
A Noah, sis, who will not be 
Beroeft of his Sahara.” 


A man who had fallen from a window while 
drusk was asad spectacle in Philadelphia the 
other day. Among the crowd who surveyed the 
crushed and groaning form was a Front street 
merchant, He stood with blanched cheek for a 
moment, and then in a voice of horror, ex- 
claimed: “Such is the evil of intemperanze. 
Let’s take a drink,” without noting the incon- 
sistency of his speech, 


MI88 EDITH HELPS THINGS ALONG, 
(From the Independent.) 


“ My sister’ll,be down in a minute, and says 
you’re to wait, if you please, 

And says I might stay ‘till she eame, if I’d 
promise her never to tease, 

Norspeak ‘till you spoke to me first. But that’s 
nonsense, for how would you know Í 

What she told me to say if I didn’t? Don't you 
really and truly think so? 


“ And then you’d feel strange here alone! And 
you wouldn’t know just where to sit; 
Forthat chair isn’t strong on its legs,and we 
never used it & bit. 

We keep itto match with the sofa. But Jack 
says it would be like you 

To flop yourself right do vn upon it and knock 
out the very last screw. 


“$#pose you try? I won’t tell. You’re afraid 
to! Oh! you’re afraid they would think it 
was mean] 

Well, then, there’s the album—that’s pretty, 
if you’re sure that your fingers are 
clean, 

Forsister says sometimes I daubit; butshe only 
says that when she’s cross. 

There’s her picture. You know it? It’s like 
her; but she ain’t as good looking, of 
course! 


“This is mE. It’s the best of’em all, 
me, you’d never have thought 

That once I was little as that? It’s the only one 
that could be bought— 

For that was the message to Pa from the photo- 
graph man where I sat— 

That he wouldn’t print any moretill he first got 
his money for that. 


Now, tell 


“What? Maybe you’re tired of waiting. Why, 
often she’s longer than this. 

There’s all her back hair to do up and all of her 
front curls to triz, 

But it’s nice to be sitting here talking like 
grown people, just you and me; 

Do you think you’ll be coming here often? Oh, 
do! But don’t come like Tom Lee. 


“Tom Lee. Her last beau. Why, my goodness! 

He used to be here day and night, 

Till the folksthought that he’d baher husband; 
and Jack says that gave him a fright. 

You won’t run away, then, as he did? for you’re 
not arich man, they say. ; 

Pasays you are poor as a church-mouse. Now 
areyou? And how poor are they? 


“Ain’t you glad that you met me? Well,I am: 
for I know now your hair isn’t red. 

But what there is left of it’s mousy. and not 
what that naughty Jack said. 

But there! I must go. Sister’s coming. 
wish I could wait, just to see 

If she ran up to you and she kissed you inthe 
way that she used to kiss Lae.” 

Brit Hage. 
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L ‘Discussion on on Frayer. D. M. Bennett and 
a Oration on tthe t Gods. Ingersoll. 
5. Thomas Paine, RR 
£ é Arraignment ofthe Ohurch. Ingersoll. 
Heretics Jand Heresies. 
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10. The Pl plagues of Egy 
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D. M. Bennett. 
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the Universe, Bennett. 
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34, Tribute to Thomas Paine. 
35, Moving the Ark, D.M, Bennett, 
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39. The True Saint, 8. P. Putnam, 
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48. Tosiba ht in the West, G. L. Henderson, 
8. ensible Gonolusiona. É. E, Guild. 
e Big Fish. D. M. Bennett, 


Bh o. gonad and Hente Seeker Leaflets. No.1. 
62. Marples-Underwood Debate, Underwood. 
53. Questions for Bible Worshipers. B. F, 

Un derwood. 
64, An Open Letter to Jesus Christ, Bennett. 
65. The ae Sod Disproved by Nature. W. 


E. Coleom 
56. Bible Gontradictions. 
a gesus Nota Nota Perfect Character. Underwood. 
. Pro 
52. Bible Prophioctas Concerning Babylon. B. 


o. Ezgiclabs Prophecies Ooncerning Tyre. B. 
F. Underwood. 

el. History of sh geri Janae Paden, 
o. The Jews an eir God 

3. The Devils Due-Bills. John Syphers, 
BL The Il swe] Padure tele Cause and Cure, 
e5. Short Sermon No. 2. Rev. Theologicus, D.D. 2 

66. God idea in History. H. B. Brown, 

61, Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets No. 2. 
68, Ruth’s ae of Heaven and Mine, Susan 


89, Missionaries. Mrs. E. D. Slenker, 
1 Visarions Atonement: g Ag yon, 

. Paine’s Anniversary, odman. 
72, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. D. 


Bennett. 
13. Toundationa. Jobn Syphers, 
74. Daniel in the Lion’s Den. Bennett. 
76. An Hour with the Devil. 
6. Reply to Erastus F, Brown. D, M, Ben- 


T. The Foar of Deatb. D. M. Bennett, 

76, Christmas and Obristianity. D.M.Bennett, 
79. The Relationship of Jesus, Jehovah, and 
the Virgin Mary. e oleman. 
a0, Adareas on Paine’s 139th birthday, Bon- 
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81. Heroniter,or the Hali-way House. 
- Bennett. 


Dr. A. G. Hum- 
rey, 
64, Moody's Sermon on Hell. Rev. J, P, 
Hopps, London 
35. Matter, Motion Life and Mind, Bennett. 
g6, An Enquiry about God’s Sons. 
37. Freethought J udged by its Fruits. BF, 
ns 
88, David, God’s Peculiar Favorite. Mrs. E. 
D. Blenker. 
39, Logic of Prayer. Charles Stephenson. 
90. Biblo-Manta. Otter ¢ Dordat tes. 
91,. Our Ideas of God. F. Underwood. 
92, The Bible; is it birinen Inspired? Dr. 


93, obtaining Pardon for Sins. 
Tw 


o. 
94, The New Raven, Will Cooper, 
98, Jesus Christ. D. M. Bonnett. 
96, [chabod Orane Papers. 
97, Special Providences’ W. 8. Bell. 
98. Snakes. Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker. 
99, Do ane ie of Nature prove a Ore- 


Bei 
100, The tart aad ‘the New. R. G. Ingersoll. 
401, noth, Anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 
thday. Bonnett et ais. 
102. The Oid Religion and the New. W. B. 


103. Doosthe Bible Teach us all we Know. 


yphers 
82, Christian Courtesy, 
83. pe ie Examined, 


m 


Hudson 


t pa 
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net. 

104. Evolution of Isrrel’s God. A, L. Rawson. 1 
105. Decadence of Christianity. OCapphro. 
306. Franklin, Washington and Jefferson Un- 

believers, Bennett. 
107. The Safe Side. H. B. B 
108. The Holy Bible a Historical Humbug. 

+ roncon: a 

109. Ghos g., Ingersoll, 4 Dp. 
110, Materialistic Prayer. Bennett, 4pp. 
ill. Reply to Scien. ‘fic American. Bennett, 
112, Sensible Berm m, Savage, 8 pp. 
118. Come to Jesus. Bennett. 8 DD. 


SCLENTIFIO SERIES. 
E Hereditary, 7 Transmission, Prof. Louis 
Ər, 
a Bote from the g Homogeneous te the 
ee G F. Un 
em. 
a Literature of the Insane. F. R. Marvin, 
5, Responsibility of Bex. Mrs. Chase, M.D. 
2 Graduated Atmospheres. J J. McCarroll. 
Death, Frederic D. 
a. How do Marsupial ‘mime: ae opagate 
their kind? A.B. Bra: 
9, The Unseen World. Prot, "Tohn Fiske. 
10, The solution Theory — Huxley’s Three “a 


Lecture’ 
ilL Ts Amorica the New World? L, L. Dawson. 10 
Discount on one dollar’s worth 10 per ct. off; j 
on two dollars’ worth 20 off; on five dollars 
worth 40 off; on ten dollars’ worth 59 off. 
As tow or 3 as many of any given Kind may be 


ordered asd esired. 
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-| Talks 


Truth Seeker Tracts. RADICAL BOOKS. 


SENT POST PAID AT THE PRICES ANNEXED, 
By D. M. BENNETT, i 


ve of Reason. Paine. Panor covers. . 25 
‘ 50 
2 “and Ex, of Proph. Paper Boel. T6 
A Fow Days in Athens. Frances Wright. 78 
Apgeryphal New Testament, 2% 
An Eye Opener. Paper, 50; ‘cloth, 73 
Antiquity’ of Ghristianity, ‘Alber ers 20 
Analysis of Religions Bellet. iscount 
Amberly, 00, 4.00, and . "£60 
Apples of Gord. Susan . Wixon. 1 50 


Antl-Theolugical Lectures. Re E, Luylo 
Antiquity and ‘Duration of the Wold. ae 25 


Astronomy and Worship of the Ancients, 
d. Davis’ Entire Works, tie Anotenta ama 
Adventures of Elder a intolemas Tub, 16 


Bible in india. Jacoll 


-Buckles History of Chi tbatton. 2Vols..870, 4 400 
80 


Burgess-Undersvood: Debater 50 and 

Bible inthe Balance, Fish, 

Bacon’s Novum Organum: 3 

Bhagvad-Gita, or Dialogues of ‘Christus 
and Arjune, 

Buechner’s Man. Present and Future, 

Christianity before Christ. Qraven, 

Chapters from the Bibles of the Ages. 1 5 

Criticism onthe. Theollfgical Idea of Deity. 1 oo 


1 00 


ri 


Childhood of Religion. Clodd. 25 
Childhood of the World. Oda 40 and 60 
Christianity and Materialism, Underwood. 15 
Cause of Religious Ideas. Tuttle, 00 


Conway's Sacred Anthology. 4 00 


Colenso on the Pentatench, Abstract of. 25 
Devil’s Pulpit, Rev, Robt. Taylor, 2 00 
Diegesis 200 
Denton’ a Irreconcilable Records, 60 
Our Planet, Past, Present, and. 
; Future 150 
fs Radical Rhymes. 1 96 
ho are Christians, Deluge. 
Dentons’ Common Sense Thoughts Te 
- Thyself, What is Right? Man’s 
True Saviors, Sermon from 
Snakspere’s Text, God Proposed, 
Spiritualism True, Orthodoxy 
False, 10 cents each. 
Draper’s Conflict between Religion and 
Science, 1 76 
e Intellectual Development of Eu- 
ropa, 2 vols., 8 00 
Dar win’s Origin of § reales. 00° 
Desvent of Man, (Impr’d Hd. y 3 00 
Descent and Darwinism, Schmi t, 1 50 
Einstein’ 8 Origin of Religious Ideas, 1 00 
Exeter m. MeDonnell, . 60 &80 
Errors of thio Bible, Wright, 55 & 60 
Essence ef Religion. Fuerbach, 40 and 80 
Hight Scientific T. acts. 20 
Frothingham’s E pion of Humanity, 150 
: Chil ’s Book of Religion, 1 00 
Stories of the Patriarchs, 1 00 
s Safest Creed, 1 50 
. Transcendentalism in New 
England, 2 50 
Far aday’ s Various Forces of Nature. 2 00 - 
Fiske ’s Myths and Myth-Makers, 2 00 
God Idea in History, Tuttle, 1 25 
Good Sense, D’Holbac 1 00 
Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 7 80 
Lost and Hostile Gospels. 3 25, 
Grayes’ Sixteen Crucified Saviors. 2 00 
ography of Satan. 60 
Grey’s Enigmas of Life. 2 00 
Creads of Christendom, 2 Vols. 7 50 
Heroines.of Freethought. Mrs. Underwood, 1 76 
Heathens of the Heath, McDonnell, 3 00 & 150 
Hume’s Essays and Treatises, À 160 
Buxley’s iy Serm 175 
Man’s Placo Sn Nature, 125 
1 Gritiques gud Addresses, 1 50 
History of all Religions Sects. Evans. 1 00 
Haeckel’s History of Creation. 2 Vols. 5 00 
Hollick’s Nerves and the Nervous, ` 00 
Humboldt’s Works.. s 
Ingersoll’s Gods and other Lectures, soand 60 
ste., Large Edition. 25 


Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
Intidels’ Text- Book, Cooper, 

Jehovah Unveiled d. 

Jamieson’s C y a Source of Danger, 
Josephus’ Geen ete Works. 

Johnson's Oriextal Religions. 8vo. 
John’s Way. 

Kneoland’s poner: 


Koran, with Notesi and Life of Mahomet, 

Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe. 2 Vols. 
History of European Morals, 

Life of Thomas Paine, Blanchard. p 60; el 

Lewes’ Biographical History of Philosophy. 

Prebiems of Life and Mind. 
Lizzie Doten’s Poems of Progress, and 
nner Life, each : 
Lubbock’s Origin ot Civilization, 
e-Historic Times Ilustrated, 

Lyell’s Blemenis of Geo} se mo euts, 

”* Principles " Is, and maps, 
Morks and Popes, Alberger, Z 
Morley’s Lie of Voltaire, 

Martyrdom of Man. Winwood Reade, 
Posble’s All Around the World, 
Severs of the Ages, 
Plato’s Divine and Mora! Works 
Pro and Con of Supernatural Religion, 
Physical Man, Tuttle, 
Paine’s Common Sense, 
Crisis. Paper. 50; cloth 
s Rights of Man. Paper, 50; cloth 
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5 Thoological „Works, with portrait 1 
E ya por, 1 
i Political Works, clot i 
Great Works Complete, Crown QC- 
tavo, with life and portrait. 3 
ti Political Works, steal portrait, 1 
“ Life. by Calvin Blanchard with 
portrait Paper, 60; cloth . 75 
Parturition without Pain, 100 
Plain Home Talk and Medical Common 
ense, E. B, Foote, M,D., 150- 
Proctor’s Six Lectures on Astronomy, 20 
Reason. the only Oracle of Man. Ethan Allen 6&0 
Syntagma. Tayio 100 
System of Nature. “be Holbach, 2 00 
Self-Contradictions of the Bible, 26 
Studying the Bible, Mrs. Slonker, 75 


Bpencer’s (Herber i) Entire Work, 


Strauss’ Old Faith and New, 2 00 
New Life of Jesus, 4 vois., 12 00 
Supernatural Religion, 2 Vols..8V0., 8 00 
Sexual Physiology, Trall, 2-00 
Talleyrand’ s Letter to Pope Pins vil, 25 
Tyndall’ Pees Jonn) Entire Works, 

phe Christ of 2 00 
The Case oe tthe Church. 75 
The Relations of the Sexes. Mre. Puttoy, 3 00 
The Voices, Warren Sumner Barlow, 28 


1 
The Worid’s Bages, Infidels, and Thinkers, 
Bonnett. $3 09, $4 00, and 
The champions of the Churoh, Bennett. 
3 00 
Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories, ete. 75 & H ba 
Truth Becker Tracte, yol: I, XI, III, and 
elo 
The Truth. eeker Collection of Forms, 
Hymns, and Recitat lone, 
The Outcast, Winwood Reade 80 
with My Patients, ta, Mro. Gloason. M. aie 50 


Underwood-Marples Debate. 60 


Underwood’s Twelve Teacts, 90 
Vestiges of Creation. 98 
Volney's Ruing, 100 
Volney» a New Researches in Ancient Hls- an 
Voltalre’s Philosophical! Dictionary. og 
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` forget, why not do so, and once more liye hap- 
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Hotes and d Glippings. 


CanaDa is doing a rushing business sending 
war horses to England. 


ENGLAND has among her dlörey millionaires 
and paupers. The Rev. Franeis Swan, lately 
deceased, left $1,750,000 personality. 


OVER 250,000 American.stoves are now distrib- 
uted over Great Britain and Ireland. They are 
considered excellent in every respect. 


Cox. INGERSOLL says there is nothing that his 
soul more longs for than a public discussion 
with this same Joseph Cook before the people 
of Boston. 


Ween Jo Cook, in his Montreal lecture, de- 
clared that the United States produced nothing 
but “ mendacious shoddy,” the audience saw it 
at once, and applauded lustily, 


Tun Manufacturer and Builder makes a minute 
culculation of the expense and advantages of 
the electri¢ light, as compared with, other 
methods of illumination, and concludes that it 
is seven times cheaper than gas, motive power 
not inctuded; and four times cheaper, taking 
into account the cost of driving. 


Tas London World says: “The education of 
women in this country—and the remark is true 
to some extent of Europe generally—is under 
bondage to a mass of foolish tradition; and 
one of the first measures toward its reform 
would be the reduction of what are called ac- 
ee to their legitimate propor- 
tions.’ 


Some.of the latest notions of Mr, Froude on 
religion are sent by telegraph from London to 
the Associated Press. He holdsthat religion is 
falling from its throne; that skepticism is tak- 
its place, and that religious opinion is moving 
with increasing speed along a track which it 
wili never retrace, toward issues infinitely mo- 
mentous, These notions of Mr. Froudeare not 
as novel or original as his views of English and 
Irish history.—Sun. 


Tan daily papers are out with statements that 
Theodore Tilton and his wife, Elizabeth, are to 
make up their estrangement and live together 


again as man and wife. Why not? If they have |. 


both done wrong, and can mutually forgive and 


vily together? We are among those who think 
Daniei Sickles acted nobly in forgiving his err- 
ing wife and living-with her again, There are 
very few that do not need forgiveness in some 
direction, 


Oup Mother Shipton’s noted prontines has 
found many believers, most of whom, however. 
refuse to credit the concluding statement that 
the world shall come to an‘énd in 1881. The 
Mobile Register comes to the rescue of those 
who desire the world to hang on a little longer 


by ingeniously stating that ‘the end of the- 


world” means the North Pole, and that Stanley 
—who, rumor suys, is to sgilin search of it in 
the Pandora—will discover it about the time in 


question, This prophecy seems to be about as- 


elastic as Bible fables. 

Moscow has-of late been greatly excited over 
a “miracle” which the superstitious inhabi- 
tants are convinced foreshadows divine ap- 


‘provai of Russia in‘her war against the 


Turks. A pond of waterin the park. recently 
froze over, with the exception of a portion in 
the middle, which remained open in the shape 
of a St. Andrew’s cross. To go to this pond 
und make the sign of the. cross in the presence 
of the “ miracle” is regarded bythe people of 
the celty as a sacred duty, In view of this won- 
der, also, a paper of Moscow has plucked up 
the courage to predict that after the present 
war will come the millennium. 


Sorrow in Baltimore. A dark shadow has 
fallen on colored ecclesiastical circles in that 
city, tor the cruel Mayor has forbidden the 
holding of gake walks. Some of the brethren: 
and sisters cake-walked not wisely, buta great 


dealtoo much, They howled and. yelled and. 


screamed hallélujah withsuch earnestnessthat 


cake-walking became a nuisance to neighbor- . 


hoods in. which it was practiced. The ‘hard- 


hearted action of the Mayor compels the exer- - 


cise of Ingenuity on the part of the colored 


. folks to devise means for replenishing exhaust- 


ed chureh treasuries: ‘without making’ an Lomte 
rageous noise, 


. 


> show that n man who. will say ‘darn it’ when 


3 


he means ' damn it’ is not fit to be trusted. Give 
me the man wuoge oaths come welling up from 
the bottom of his soul, full, round, and distinc} 
—who says what he thinks and don’ttry to beat 
the devil round the stump—that man is an hon- 
est man every time. But the base cowards who 
try to deceive their Maker by their ‘darn its’ 
and their ‘durn its’—hell is full of such fel- 
lows.” 

It must be borne in mind that he illustrated 
his point as he went along with “full, round, 
and distinct” oaths, which "came welling up 
from the bottom of his soul.”—Detroit News. 


SUNDAY evening oneof the prominent clergy- 
men of Hartford called at a drug store and 
vurehased a bottle of lager, saying that he felt 
the need of something of this kind. . Mr. Pentas 
cost, who was preaching there, got hold of the 
story and gave the clergyman a dressing-down 
in hissermon Monday. The Rev, Mr. Burton 
then got up and approved the clergyman’s 
honesty and openness of purpose, and ex- 
pressed his “contempt for those people who 
havea vigorous ability to notice the faults of 
others, and a vigorous Inability to mind their 
own business,” There was a livety little dis- 
cussion, but the minister who bought the bottle 
of beer still goes at large. 


Gvents of the Week. ` 


ANOTHER Cardinal is dead. 
FaMiIneE prevails in parts of Brazil. 
THE Santa Fe Railroad hands are on strike. 


ANEW volcano has commenced operations in 
Peru, A 


Tue bricklayers of this city have struck for 
$2.50 a day. 


THE Shah of Persia has started on another 
European tour, 


Tur Oregonians have a greenback ticket in 
the fleld already.. 


THE Republicans were successful as usual at 


[N calm and trustful confidencethe misslonary 
sat, 

While the energetic sexton was a-passing 
round the hat. 

Theservices were over,and now had coms the 


QUEER fellows, some of those British clergy- 
men who wantwives! A“ reverend gentleman” 
thus begins business inthe advertising columns 


ofa highly respectable English paper: A-cler- pause ; the late Rhode Island election. 
gyman of the Church of England,39,5 feet | To give an opportunity to help along the; Tue salvors of the Cleopatra obelisk bave 
inches, considered good looking, a widower, causo; been awarded $10,000 and costs. 


with an only daughter, wishes to hearfrom any 
lady with a view to marriage who has from 46, 
000 to £12,000 at command, and would be willing 


But vainly went the sexton teetering up and 
down the aisle— 
In all that congregation no one recognized the 


TWENTY-FiVE thousand pounds of oleomar- 
garine are sold daily in this city. 


to invest about £5,000 in the purchase of an ad- tile. pa peur tae bowers: are watching and 
vowson (that ia, the freeholdof a church, rectory.| The missionary’s hat returned as empty as it | Ye Mng: Wi gene creare E agon, 
house, and grounds), in some beautiful locality went; MADAME RESTELL left nearly $300,000, the bulk 


to produce £500a year. Please write direct to 
the above reverend gentieman. .. . as this 
advertisement is genuine and bona fide. Ad- 
dress, ete. 


He’d been preaching to an audience that 
wouldn’t pay a cent, 


Over the parson's face there. fitted g disap- 


of her property, to her two grand-children. . 


Tue President has nominated Justin E. Col- 
burn of Vermont to ba Consul-Genoral to Mex- 


p pointed look ico, 
_ Some of the country pastors are complain- | As from the solemn sexton his empty hathe THElittle Central American republics, Costa 
ing that the peripatetic evangelists who trot took; l Rica and Guatemala, are engaged in a smell 
round from time to time to help them gather | Then smiling on the audience, he returned it | but flerce war. 
a spiritual harvest are disturbers of ecclesi- to the rack, 


Con, INGERSOLL has been invited to deliver 
the annual address before the Lawyers’ Associ- 
ation of Boston, 


Two PERSONS, supposed to be tramps, were 
burned to death in a barn in Plainfield, N. T, 
one night last week, 


TROUBLE has begun on tho course of the 
Congo in Africa. The missionaries are follow- 
ing in Stanloy’s tracks, 


astical peace, After a-pastor has been diligently 
laboring for years, teaching and training his 
people, one of these men bounces in upon him 
and suddenly accomplishes a great work in 
what he calls the revival of dead sinners and 
cold Christians, A great excitement is soon 
astir, and people talk aboutthe “ powerful work 
of grace” going on in the church, and think it 
is all owing to the doings of the peripatetia 
bore who is their visitor. When he goes away 
which ís generally after two or three weeks of 
arousement, the excitement subsides, and the 
church is found to be in a worse condition than 
if he had not made his appearance, 


With the words, “I’m very thankful that I’ve 
got my beaver back.” 
—Harper’s Monthly. 


Sctznor AND Revicron—A REMARKABLE ABTI- 
CLE FROM THE PEN OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
—James Anthony Froude, the eminent English 
historian, has sent an article tọ the Internation- 
al Review of New York, containing mostremark- 
able statements upon the subject of science and 
religion. He holds that the present state of re- 
ligious opinion throughout the world is ex- 
tremely critical: that theologians no longer 
speak with authority; that those who uphold 
orthodoxy cannot agree on what ground to 
defend it: that materialism all over Europe is 
respectfully listened to when it affirms that the 
claims of revelation cannot be maintained ; and 
that the existence of God and of a future state, 
the origin of man, thenature ofconscience, and 
the distinction between good and evil, are all 
open questions. He says that no serious con- 
sequences, at least in England and America, are 
yet outwardly apparent, and that the entire 
generation at present alive may pass away 
before the inward chunge shows itself in 
marked external symptons; bus that itis cer- 
tain that religious opinion is moving with in- 
ereasing speed along & track which it will 
never retrace and toward issues infinitely mo- 
mentous. 


THE South African natives are making it un- 
comfortable for the. settlers. Considerable 
fighting has taken place already. 


TweEnTY-Six female physicians graduated 
from the New York Medical College for Women 
in this city last week. Among the number were 
one from England and one from Persia. 


A FIFTY-HORSE-POWEE' boiler in a manufac- 
tory in Cambridge, Mase., exploded on the 6th, 
Three men were killed, another was fatally 
wounded, and six were more or less severely 
injured. 


Tue charges of heresy against the Rev. A. P. 
Adams, tried before the New England Method- 
ist Episcopal Conference at Westfleld, Maks., 
were sustained, and he was suspended for one 
year. ` 

THERE were seven dead bodies found in the 
rivers around this city within two days. Sui- 
cides are cothing to the surface. There were 
also twelve mysterious disar pearnnces within 
the same two days. 


Tue almshouss of Steuben Co., N. Y., was 
burned on the nightof the sth; set on fire by an 
epileptic inmate. There were forty-three in- 
mates, chiefly idiotic, crippled, or very aged, 
fifteen of whom perished in the flames. 


Tar Earl of Leitrim, his clerk, and driver 
were recently shot and killed while. driving 
near the Earl’s country seat in the County Der- 
ry, Ireland. He was a heartless wretch, and - 


BEECHER’s experience has been such as to 
evidently shake his faith in the institution of 
marriage. He thinks an illegitimate Christ is 
as good if not better than a legitimate one, and 
is devoutly thankful that Jesus was " a brother 
to those who are so low that everything of 
which men are ashamed cluster around them.” 
In his last Sunday’s sermon, which was as rad- 
ical as hethought his congregation could stand 
and in which he adopted Col, Ingersoll’s idea 
of a Supreme Being, and inferentially rejected 
the dogma of hell, he gave utterance to the fol- 
lowing sentiment. Had an acknowledged Inf- 
del called Christ a" beggar’s brat” he would 
have been denounced by the Church as an im- 
pious wretch unfitto live. Mr. Beecher is Infi- 
del enough for all practical purposes. “ Infi- 
dels,” said Mr. Beecher, hiss in round, red- 
hot logic that Christ was born illegitimate, 
Even if this were so, I would rejoice at it. It 
was part of his mission to be born more igno- 
ble than any other man, if that were possible, 
his illegitimacy would not shake my faith in 
him a particle. He came to be the brother of 
every human being downto those who are so 
low that everything of which men are ashamed 
clusters around them. It would ba blasyhem- 
| ous,” continued the speaker," to suppose that 
lall of God was hidden in that baby brain, 
! Christ came to be a vagabond child—a beggar’s 
l brat—hunted about the country by sheriffs and 

constables.” 


A New Cereat Discoverep.—We have been 
shown a new grain, discovered about four 
years ago by a farmer in Surprise Valley, in 
the northern part of California, taken from the 
crop of a wild goose which had been shot by 
the farmer. He sowed the seed immediately 
after it was taken from the garner of the bird’s 
crop, and it produced more than a hundred- 
fpld. Mr. Merithew, a farmer of this county, 
being on a visit to Surprise Valley, obtained 
some fewseeds of the newgrain,and succeeded 
in propagating it with wonderful success on | was about to evict eighty-nine of his tenants. 
his farm in Butte county. The straw and 


; Russia cffers to send an embassador at once 

y + looks |- 
eat eee airy pion ees Wee. to the Vatican ifthe Pope will accept the pres- 
When cut as it is passing into the milk it makes ent condition of the onura an tie Russian 
ahay even superior to wheat hay. Mr. Meri- | empire. As an acceptance o © Emperors 
thew has on hand several tons of hay from this offer would be to admit the validity of ae tne 
new variety of grain, and perhaps five bushels of Head of the Church in Russia,and make him 


of its seed. He gave about two quarts of the a sharer in God’s vicegerency on earth, it is 


HONEST AND DISHONEST Prorantry,—Some 
one in the crowd took occasion to mildly re- 
buke old Ben Wade for his profanity. Hae 
turned on his self-cunstituted moral instructor 


and asked: ` seed to one of our citizens lately visiting Butte nos likely that the offer will be geo pred by the 
“Don’t you swear sometimes ? county, who was struck with the wonderful | +099. f 
“No, sir.” beauty of this new cereal, and brought it to] A TERRIBLE collision occurred onthe Lehigh 


Southern Oalifornia for propagation. Thomas 
R, Bard has taken the seed, and promises to 
give ita thorough test upon the rich alluvial 
lands of the Colonia Rancho, near the seashore. 
It could not have fallen into the hands of a 
more intelligent and painstaking cultivator. 
It appears to us every way superior to rye, 
and may prove to be of great utility, as it is a 
fine grower, and very productive, 


"Don't you say ‘darn it’ or ‘condemn it? 
sometimes in your heats of passion?” 

“Yes, I may say that sometimes. But that 
isn’t swearing.” ~ 

* Yeg, it is,” said’ Ben. "It is the meanest 
kind ofswearing. It’s mean because it is cow- 
ardly and dishonest, J have studied this sub- 
ject a good deal, and my observation goes to 


Valley Railroad last week. A freight train col- 
lided with an oil train, the boiler of one loco- 
motive exploded, the oil took fire and ran ina 
fiery steam to.the bridge across Trout Creek 
setting that on fire and destroying it. Two 
lives lost, twenty-two persons badly burned, 
and a bridge, two trains, and sixty thousand 
gallons of oil destroyed. No one to blame, as 
usual. 
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The Darwins. l 
‘BY MRS. ELMINA D, SLENKER. 
CHAPTER V.—CONTINUEÐ. 


“This settled the old deacon. He got up and’ 
bounced out of the room, saying he had an engage-| 


ment; and as he closed the door, Sue and J indulged 
in a hearty laygh. If did the poor thing good, too. 
She doesn’t seem at all like her old sunny self since 
the great family troubles—and it’s no wonder, either. 
True, her home was never what it should have been; 
but, with a bouse full of love, life will be glad and 
_ happy, even if minor sorrows and annoyances do 
shadow it at times. But now she is so utterly alone 
that I begin seriously to fear for her health; it has 
been so poor since her mother’s death, and she so 
rarely goes out, either. 
away from that, somehow, or the glum old deacon 
will kill her, he is so harsh and unsympathetic. But, 
really, I must be off. I promised father to go with 
him up the river to visit some patients to-night, and 
it is nearly time ‘to start. Do.you know, I’m ‘get- 
ting to be quite a doctor. Pye been called upon 
several times to prescribe for babies and smali chil- 
dren when father happened to be absent, and Ive 
succeeded so well that I am really encouraged. I’ve 
read, studied, and ridden with father on his rounds, 
and done so much nursing of the sick that I under- 
stand a great deal about the practice. 
strong medicines nor attempt surgical cases; for you 
know I’ve had no regular course of instruction, nor 
have I a diploma.. But I often get pay for my serv- 
‘ices—voluntary contributions from grateful parents 
whose children I’ve been enabled to restore to 
health. I earn it, aud so feel right in accepting it. I 
have received ten dollars the past month, and Pm 
going to get a new book with four of them—Ben- 
nett’s ‘World’s Sages, Thinkers, and Reformers.’ Mrs. 
-Darwin says it has the lives of living as well as dead 
thinkers, and I want to know some of them; so I 
shall write to-morrow for the book. I-could borrow 
Darwin’s, but I want one to keep and have all the 
time for reference; and, besides, borrowing will not 
help Bennett to publish other books, and, you see, 
I’m tliinking now, all the time, how I can best. aid 
and abet the new cause I’ve so-fallen in love with.” 

And Myra laughed her rich, gleeful, infectious 
laugh, as she gayly sped down the garden slope and 
fitted through the gate like some wild and willful 
sprite. 

Pa Well, mother,” said Edith, turning to Mrs. May, 
who had sat quietly sewing at the window, with her 
back to the girls, all this time, “ well, mother, what 
do you think about itall? Do you approve of Myra 
and her father withdrawing. from the Church and 
pursuing their investigations ?” _ 

“ Certainly, Edith; it is best for them to do so, 
though I regret that we cannot have the old-time 
unity amongst us; but I see no alternative now but 
for them to go ahead. If convinced of their error, 
they will return, like wandering sheep, to the fold of 
God. I hope they will, too, though I much fear they 
will go on till they land where the Darwins are— 
in cold, blank Atheism. Anyhow, I admire their 
frank honesty in living out what they think. Ive 
seen so much deceit and hypocrisy that my soul is 
fairly sick. Just to hear old Deacon Conway talk 
so saintly as he does in church, and when he is with 
the pious preachers, elders, brothers, and sisters, and 

- then to think of all his past life, and how he has 
abused his helpless and defenseless family! Give 
me honesty; for, even though it be linked with Infi- 
delity, it is preferable to meanness and duplicity 
dressed in saintly robes and sitting at God’s right 
hand. Myra and her father are too useful, as well 
as too good and honest, to be shunned even by the 
pious. They will have friends, let them believe as 
they will. The great world looks more to deeds 
than it does to creeds.” 

“ Yes, mother, that is so; and I’m glad it is, for it 

_proves the heart of man to be naturally good, and 
that his impulses ase ever on the side of truth, right, 
and justice.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was a lovely evening towards the last of April 
when Edith and Myra started to make a call upon 
the Darwins, whom they had not seen in some time, 
They had a lovely walk through beautiful green 
meadows, cool proves, and breezy orchards. Cherry, 
early apple, peach, plam, and pear trees were all in 
bloom, and scattering their pink. and white petals 
like snowflakes in the air; and all along their path- 
way were bright and tiny flowers. The blue johnny- 
jump-up, the yellow five-finger, red columbine, sear- 
let wood-pink, jack-in-the-pulpit, and the pure white 
blood-root, with innumerable other floral gems, made 
the way short, bright, and beautiful, and by the 
time they arrived at the house their baskets were 
brimfal and running over with their precious freight 
of floral treasures; and as they sat pleasantly chat- 
ting in Mrs. Darwin’s sunny, cheerful sitting-room, 
they sorted and arranged them, each one dividing 
her collection into two-equal parts, Myra giving one 


‘4 sketches she had ever yet gotten up. . 


We must try and get her] 


I never give} 


of Kéis to` Rose, and Edith bestowing one of hers 


upon Mrs. Darwin; and laughingly telling ‘Minnie 


she could draw. and paint’ them for:her share, which 
she subsequently did, making one-of the loveliest 


“I have brought back your papers, 


SEEKER, and are going to try and get the whole list 
of tracts, and all Bennett’s other publications just as 
fast as they are issued. I’m going to read and study 
till I get to be an Infidel, as you are; and I only 
wish I could be like you in all things,” 

_ Thank you, my dear, for the compliment,” said 
Mrs. Darwin. “I-hope you will be a great deal 


wiser and betterthan I am. You havé a long life 


to look forward to, and in which to improve your- 
self, and if my precept or example be of any assist- 
ance to you, I shall be only too glad.” 


< Just then a tall, good-looking’ young man entered | 
the room, and Mrs. Darwin introduced him tò the 


girls as “My son William.” He was very cordial 
and friendly, and they were all soon feeling like old 
acquaintances, “ Willie” told them he had been in 
Tennessee for some time, teaching a young man how 
to spin, and. also acting. as loom-boss, and conse- 
quently he had never made many acquaintances, as 
yet, in his new home. But now they had gotten 
through fixing up, and he should have a few weeks’ 
vacation before wool came in, and should try and 
make up for lost time. . 

“I suppose. you. enjoyed your visit among your 
old Tennessee friends,” said Myra. 

“Oh, yes, indeed I did,” replied Willie. ‘It 
seemed almost like leaving home a second time when 
I came away again.” 

“Perhaps you left your heart behind you,” said 
Myra, laughing, “and that’s why it was so hard for 
you to leave.” . 

“Oh, no; I am heart-whole and fancy-free—or 
was till this evening,” said Willie, bending an ear- 
nest, searching gaze upon the face of his lively, ban- 
tering questioner. . . m 

Myra’s eyes sank beneath his inquiring glance, 
and her face became suffused with blushes. Edith, 
pitying her confusion, turned the conversation by 
asking Willie when they intended to start up the 
factory. i 

“We shall commence,” said Willie, “as soon as 
we get any wool, which will not come till the middle 
of May, as it has to be sheared, washed, and dried, 
you know, and it is too cold yet to rob the poor 
sheep of their winter clothing. When we get to 


running, I presume you will all be in to see the sight, | 


as a factory is something new here. Ours in Tennes- 
see was a great curiosity. ‘The machinery, while 
being put up, attracted a ‘deal of attention, and 
when the “picker” began to tear up the great 
bunches of wool, nicer and faster than a roomful of 
women and children could do it, they all stood 
amazed. Then to see it carded, and a whole row of 
spindles spinning nice even threads all at once, was 
almost: equal to magic. ‘What will our women- 
folks do for work? asked the old farmers; ‘they 
will have nothing to do now but run about and gos- 
sip.’ Some old ladies were really jealons, saying we 
had taken the very bread from their mouths by rob- 
bing, them of their usual jobs of carding and spin- 
ning by hand. But we told them the world was full 
of work, and that they could find something to do if 
they looked about. them; that it was hard, to be 
sure, to be left out in the cold by dumb, unfeeling 
machinery, but it would, in the end, benefit the 
whole country—just as the railroad had, though 
many old teamsters still grumbled at that innovation 
on ‘the good old times’ of hauling merchandise, etc., 
with horse and wagon. But when the looms came, 
the exvitement grew still greater, and eager crowds 
flocked in from far and near, Whole schools, with 
their teachers, picnic parties, and curiosity-seekers, 
all came to see the elephant. ‘Why, it goes itself,’ 
says one. ‘It’s got sense,’ says another; and one 
old countryman solemnly ejaculated, ‘The works of 
the Lord are wonderful, but the works of man are 
greater.’ Some were afraid of us because we were 
Yankees, and others said they would not bring their 
wool to an Infidel factory; but all could see on 
which side their bread was buttered, and one after 
another yielded to the spell ®f the enchanter, which 
could give them more profit out of a pound of wool 
than any aforetime power had ‘ever enabled them to 
extract from it, and on they came, with long white 
sacks thrown across the back of a horse—eight, ten, 
and a dozen at a time—so that we had to run day 


and night to keep up; and in less thah a year you 


conid see our goods on the backs of men, women, 
and boys all over the country. The old ‘blue 
jeans’ had given way to cassimeres of steel-gray, 
brown, and black; to stripes, plaids, and fancy col- 
ors. But I’m afraid Pm boring you with all this. I 
forget you are not of the trade, and that trade-talk 
may not interest you.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
ees tinct + 


Your mother is your best earthly friend. The world 
may willfully do you many wrongs, your mother never; the 
world may persecute you while living, and when dead 
plant the ivy and nightshade of slander upon your grass- 


Mrs. Darwin,” 
{said Myra, “and am a thousand times obliged for 
them. ` We have sent on money for Tun TRUTH 


less grave, ut your mother will love and cherish you 


‘while living, and if she aurvive you will weep for you whén 


dead such tearg.as none but Love 


your motker!- bese ; 
Science ‘and the Arts. 


The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory.. 
' BY PROF. ERNST HARCEEL.— CONTINUED. 
CHAPTER VIIL.—Conrmourn. 


LAWS OF TRANSMISSION BY INHERITANCE,—ADAPTATION AND 
NUTRITION. 

A second law, which likewise belongs to the series of 

progressive transmissions, may be called the law of eatab- 

lished or habitual transmission. Jt manifests itself in this, 


a mother could weep. 


‘that qualities acquired by an organism during its. individual 


life are the mare certainly transmitted to its descendants 
the longer the causes of tat change have been in action, 
and that this change becomes the more certainly the prop- 
erty of all subsequent generations the longer the caute 
of change acts upon these latter also. The quality newly 
acquired by adaptation or mutation must be established 
or constituted to a certain degree before we can calculate 
with any probability that it will be transmitted at all to the 
descendants, in this respect transmission resembles adap- 
tation. The longer a newly acquired quality has been 
transmitted by inheritance, the more certainly will it be 
preserved in future generations. If, therefore, for exam- 
ple, a gardener by methodical treatment has produced a 
new kind of apple, he may calculate with the greater cer- 
tainty upon preserving the desired peculiarity of this sort 
the longer he has: transmitted the same by inheritance. The 
same is clearly shown in the transmission of diseases, The 
longer consumption or madness has been hereditary in a 
family, the deeper is the root of the evil, and the more 
probable it is that all succeeding generations will suffer 
from it. 
. PERIOD AT WHICH CHARACTERS APPEAR. 

We may conclude the consideration of the phenomena of ` 
inheritance with the two very important laws of homotopic 
and contemporaneous transmission by inheritance. We under- 
stand by them the fact that changes acquired by an ` 
organism during its life and transmitted to its descendants 
appear in the same part of the body in which the parental 
organism was first affected by them, and that they also 
appear in the offspring at the same age as that at which 
they did so in the parent. i z 

The law of contemporaneous or homochroncus transmission, 
which Darwin calls the law of *‘transmission jin corre- 
sponding periods of life,” can be shown very clearly in the. 
transmission of diseases, especially of such ag are recog- 
nized as very destructive on account. of their hereditary 
character. They generally appear in the oyganism of the 
child at thé time corresponding with that in which the 
parental organism contracted the disease. Hereditary 
diseases of the lungs, liver, teeth, brain, skin, etc., usually 
appear in the descendants at the same period or a little 
earlier than they showed, themselves in the parental organ- 
ism, or were contracted by it. The calf gets its horns at the 
same period of life as its parents did, In like manner the 
young stag receives its antlers at the same period of life 
in which they appeared in its father or grandfather. In 
every one of the different sorts of vine the grapes ripen at 
the same time as they did jn the case of their progenitors. 
It is well known that the time of ripening varies greatly in 
the different sorts; but as all are descended from a single 
species, this variation has been acquired by the progenitors 
of the several sorts, and has then been transmitted by 
inheritance. ‘ l 

The law of homoiopio transmission, which is most closely 
connected with the last mentioned law, and which might 
be called the law of transmission in corresponding parts 
of the body, may also be very distinctly recognized in’ 
pathological cases of inheritance. Large moles, for exam- 
ple, or accumulations of pigment in several parts of the 
skin, tumors, also, often appear during many generations, 
not only at the same period of life, but also in the same 
part of the skin. Excessive development of fat in certain 
parts of the body is likewise transmitted by inheritance. 
Above all, it is to be noted that numerous examples of this, 
as wellas of the preceding law, may be found everywhere 
in the study of embryology. Both the law of homochronous 
und homotopic transmission are fundamental laws of embryot- 
ogy, or ontogeny, For these laws explain the remarkable fact 
that the different successive forms of individual develop- 
ment in all generations of one and the same species always 
appear in the same order of succession, and that the varia- 
tions of the body always take place in the same parts. This 
apparently simple and self-evident phenomenon is never- 
theless exceedingly wonderful and curious; we- cannot 
explain its real causes, but may confidently assert that they 
are due to the direct transmission of the organic matter 
from the parental organism to that of the offspring, as we 
have sven above in the case of the process of transmission 
in general, by a consideration of the details of the various 
modes of ‘reproduction. 


INTERACTION OF HEREDITY AND ADAPTATION. 


Having thus, then, considered the most important laws | 
of Inheritance, we now turn to the second series of phe-— 
nomena bearing on natural selection, viz., to those of Adap- 
tation or Variation. These phenomena, taken asa whole, 
stand in a certain opposition to the phenomena of Inkeri- ' 
tance, and the difficulty which arises in examining them 
consists mainly in the two sets of phenomena being so 
completely intercrossed and interwoven, We are but 
seldom abie to say with certainty—of the variations of form 
which occur before our eyes—how much is owing to Inheri- 
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-tance, and how much to Adaptation. All characters -of 
form, by which organisms are distinguished, are caused 
` either by Inheritance or by Adaptation ; but as both func- 
tions are continually interacting with each other, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the systematic inquirer to recognize 
the share belonging to each of the two functions in the 
special structure of individual forms. This is, at present, 
all the more difficult, because we are as yet searcely aware 
of the immense importance.of this fact, aud because most 
naturalists have neglected the theory of Adaptation, as well 
as that of Inheritance. The laws of Inheritance, which we 
have just discussed, as well as the laws of Adaptation, 
which we shall consider directly, in reality form only a 
small portion of the phenomena existing in this domain, 
but which have not yet been investigated; and since every 
one of these laws can interact with every other, it is clear 
that there is an infinite complication of physiological 
actions, which are at work in the construction of organ- 
isms. z f 
But now, as to the phenomenon of variation or adaptation 
in general, we must, as in the case of inheritance, view it as 
a quite universal, physiolpgical fundamental quality of all 


organisms, without exeeptiou—as a manifestation of life 


which cannot be separated. from the idea of organism- 
Strictly speaking, we must here alao, as in the case of in- 
heritance, distinguish between Adaptation itself and Adapt- 
ability. By Adaptation (Adaptio), or Variation (Variatio), 
we understand the fact that the organism, in consequence 
of influences of the surrounding outer world, assumes cer- 
tain new peculiarities in its vital activity, composition, and 
form which it has not inherited’ from its parents; these 
acquired individual qualities are opposed to those which 
have been inherited, or, in other words, those which have 
been transmitted to it from its parents or ancestors. On the 
other hand, we call Adaptability (Adaptabilitas), or Varia- 
bility (Variabilitas), the capability inherent in all organisms 
to acquire such new qualities under the influence of the 
outer world (Gen. Morph. ii, 191). f 

The undeniable fact of organic adaptation or variation is 


universally known, and can be observed at every moment in | 


thousands of phenomena surrounding us. But just because 
the phenomena of variation by external influences appear. 
so self-evident, they have hitherto undergone scarcely any 
accurate scientific investigation. To them belong all the 
phenomena which we look upon as the results of contract- 
ing and giving up habits, of practice and giving up prac- 
tices, or as the results of training, education, of dcclimati- 
zation, of gymnastics, etc. Many permanent variations 
brought about by causes producing disease, that is to say, 
many diseases, are nothing but dangerous adaptations of the 
organism to injurious conditions of life. In the case of cul- 
tivated plants and domestic animals, variation is so striking 
and powerful that the breeder of animals and the gardener 
found their whole mode of. proceeding upon it, or rather 
upon the interaction between these phenomena and those of 
Inheritance. It is also well known to every one that ani- 
mals and plants in their wild state, are subject to variation. 
Every systematic treatise on a group of animals or plants, 
if it were to be quite complete and exhaustive, ought to 
mention in every individual species the number or varia- 
tions which differ more or less from the prevailing or typi- 
cal form of the species. Indeed, in every careful systematic 
special treatise one finds, in the case of most species, men- 
` tion of a number of such variations, which are described 
sometimes as individual deviations, and sometimes as so- 
called races, varieties, degenerate species, or subordinate 
species, and which often differ exceedingly from the origi- 
nal species, solely in consequence of the adaptation of the 
organism to the external conditions of life, i 


ADAPTATION EXPLAINED BY NUTRITION.. 


If we now. endeavor to fathom the general causes of these 
phenomena of Adaptation, we arrive at the conclusion that 
in reality they are as simple as the causes of the phenomena 
of Inheritance. We have shown that the nature of the 
process of propagation furnishes the real explanation of 
the facts of Transmission by Inheritance, that is, the trans- 
mission of parental. matter to the body of the offspring ; 
and in like manner we can show that the physiological 
function of nutrition, or change of substance, affords a general 
explanation of Adaptation: or Variation. When I here 
point to “nutrition” as the fundamental cauce of variation 
and adaptation, I take this word in its widest sense, and I 
. understand by it the whole of the material changes which 
the organism undergoes in.all its parts through the influ- 
ences of the surroundin Wouter world. Nutrition thus com- 
prises not only the reception of actual nutritive substances 
and the influence of different kinds of food, but,also, for 
example, the action upon the organism of water and of the 
atmosphere, the influence of suntight, of temperature, and 
all those meteorological phenomena which are implied in 
the term ‘‘climate.” The indirect and direct influence of 
the nature of the soil and of the dwelling-place also belong 
to it; and further, the extremely important and varied 
influence which is exercised upon every animal and every 
plant by the surrounding organisms, friénds and neighbors, 
- enemies and robbers, parasités, ete. All these snd many other 

very important influences, all of which more or less modify 
the organism Jn its material composition, must bë taken into 
consideration in studying the change of substance which 
goes on ittliving things. Adaptation, accordingly, is the 
“consequenée of all those‘ material variations which are 
produced in the chafe of substatice of the organism by'the 
external conditions of existence, or by the influences of the 
surrounding external world.’ SOUPS RUSCH on Lad 


How very much every organism is depehdént ‘upon the}. 


whole of its external surroundings, and changed by their 
alteration, is, in a general way, well known to every One: 


Only think how much the human power ‘of action is’ de-|: 


pendent upon the temperature of the air, or how much the 


disposition of our minds depends upon the color of the sky. 
Accordingly as the sky is cloudless: and sunny, or covered 


with large heavy clouds, our state of mind is cheerful or dull.: 


How differently do we fee] and think in.a forest during a 
stormy winter night and during a bright summer day! 
All the different moods of our soul depend upon purely 
material changes of our brain, upon movements of molecu- 
lar plasma, which are started through the medium of the 
senses by the different influences of light, warmth, moisture, 


Jete. ‘ We are a plaything to every pressure of the air,” No 


less important and deeply influential are the effects pro- 
duced upon our mind aid body by the different quality and 
quantity of food. Our-mental activity, the activity of our 
understanding and of our imagination, is quite different 
accordingly as we have taken tea or coffee, wine or beer, 
before or during our work. Our moods, wishes, and feel- 
ings are quite different when we are hungry and when we 
are satisfied. The national character of Englishmen and 
Gauchos, in South America, who live principally on meat 
and food rich in nitrogen, is wholly different from that of 
the Irish, feeding on potatoes, and that of the Chinese, liv- 
ing on rice, both of whom take food deficient in nitrogen, 
The latter also form much more fat than the former. Here, 
as everywhere, the variations of the mind go hand in hand 
with the corresponding transformations of the body; both 
are produced by purely material causes. But all other 
organisms, in the same way as man, are varied and changed 
by the different influences of nutrition.’ It is well known 
that. we can change in an arbitrary way the form, size, 
color, etc., of our cultivated plants and domestic animals, 
by change of food; that, fof example, we can take from or 
give toa plant definite qualities, accordingly as we expose 
it to a greater or less degree of sunlight and moisture. As 
these phenomena are generally widely known, and as we 
sha)l-proceed presently to the consideration of the different 
laws of adaptation, we will not dwell here any longer on 
the general facts of variation, 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Religious Views of a Romish Priest. 


Last? Will and Testament of Jean Meslier. 


That by the promise made to this enslaved nation 
to. deliver it from captivity, we must understand, not 
a bodily deliverance, but the spiritual deliverance of 
all mankind from the servitude of the devil, which 
was tobe accomplished byg@eir Divine Savior. 

That by the abundance ôf riches and all the tem- 
poral felicities promised to this people, we must un- 
derstand the abundance of spiritual grace; and, 
finally, that by the city of Jerusalem we must not 
understand the earthly Jerusalem, but the spiritual 
Jerusalem, which is the Church of Christ. But itis 
easy to see that these spiritual and allegorical mean- 
ings being but a, sense foreign to the truth, a sub- 
terfuge of the interpreters, cannot serve in any way 
to demonstrate either the truth or falsehood .of any 
proposition or of any promise whatever. It is absurd 
to force in this manner mystic or allegorical mean- 
ings, since it is solely in connection with the true and 
natural sense of terms that we can judge of truth or 
falsehood. A proposition, for instance, a promise 
which is true in the veritable sense of the terms in 
which it is conceived, cannot become false in itself 
under pretext. of giving to it a meaning that is for- 


-)eign'to it; and in like manner those which are false 
in their true and natural. sense cannot become veri- 


table in themselves, under pretext of giving them a 
meaning foreign to them. It may ‘well be said that 
the prophecies of the Old Testament added to those 
of the New form a collection of very absurd and 
puerile things. For instance, Abraham had two 
wives, one of whom, being but a servant, was the 
figure or symbol of the synagogue, and the other, 
being his spouse, was the figure of the Christian 
Church. And again, he had ¢wo sons, one of whom, 
the son of the servant, was the figure of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the other, the son of his spouse, was the 
figure of the New. Who would not be tempted to 
laugh outright at such a ridiculous doctrine? 

And again, is it not ludicrous that the hanging out 
of a red. rag by a prostitute to serve as a signal for 
spies, in the Old Testament, should be the symbol of 
the blood of Jesus Christ, shed in the New. 

If, according to this way of interpfeting allegori- 
cally all that was said, done, and practised in the old 
Jewish law, we should interpret in like manner, all 
the speeches, all the actions, and all the adventures 
of the famous Don Quixote, we should assuredly. 
find therein quite as many symbols and mysteries. 

And nevertheless, it is on this ridiculous basis 
that the entire Christian creed exists. And this 
is why there is: scarcely anything in the old law that 
our Christians have: not tried to explain allegor- 
ically. Se ares i 
- But the most lying and absurd of all the prophe- 
cies that ever were made is that of Jesus (Luke, 
22), where he predicts that'there shall be signs in 
the sun aad moon, and that the Son of man will 
come in a-cloud to: judge all men ; and he predicts 
this for the present generation. : Has this come to 
pass ?:. Did the Son of man come in a cloud? 
FOURTH PROOF, DRAWN FROM THE ERRORS OF DOC- 
l * TRINE AND MORALITY. f 
The Christian religion, apostolic and Roman, 
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teaches and requires us to believe that there is but 
one God, and at the same time that there are three 
divine persons, each of whom is truly God. This is 
absurd on the face of it ; for if there be three that 
are really God, then there are veritably three Gods. 
It is false to say that there is but one sole God, or, 
if it is true to say 80, it is false to say that there are 
really three that aré God, since one and three cannot 
truly be said of one and the same thing. - i 
It is moreover said that the first of these pre- 
tended divine persons, who is called the Father, 
engendered the second person, who is called the 
Son, and that these two first persons have together 
produced the third, who is called the Holy Ghost ; 
and notwithstanding that these three divine persons 
do not depend one on the other, and are not even 
one older than the other. This is again a manifest 
absurdity, since one- thing cannot receive its being 
from another, without some sort of dependence on 
that other ; and that a thing must of necessity be, 
to be able to give being to another thing. If, then, 
the second and third af these divine persons received 
their being from the first, they must necessarily be 
dependent for their being on that first person who 
gave them that being, or who engendered them ; 
and it is of necessity, likewise, that the first, who 
gave being to the two others, should have been 
before those two others, since that which is not, can- 
not give being to anything. Moreover, it is as 
repugnant as it is absurd to say that a thing that 
was engendered or produced had no beginning. 
Now, according to the Christians, the second and 
third persons were engendered or produced ; then 
consequently, they had a beginning ; and if they 
had a beginning, and the first person had no begin- 
ning, as not having been engendered or produced by 
any other, it necessarily follows that one must hav 
been before the other. 
The Christians are themselves conscious of these 
absurdities, and, having not much reason to be proud 
of them, have no other resource left them than to 


‘|say that we must reverently close the eyes of our 


fallible human reason and humbly adore such high 
and holy mysteries without seeking to comprebend 
them. But, seeing that that which they call faith 
has been solidly refuted as above, when they tell us 
that we must submit ourselves, it is as if they told 
us that we must. believe blindly that which we'do not 
believe. ` 

The theist Christians openly condemn the blindness 
of the ancient pagans who worshiped many gods. 
They rail and laugh at the genealogy of these gods, 
at their births, their marriages, and the generation 
of their offspring ; and they do not perceive that 
they themselves. advance things that are infinitely 
more ridiculous and absurd. 

If the pagans believed that there were goddesses 
as well as gods, and that those gods and goddesses 
married and engendered children, their belief in this 
wise was but natural. They had not yet imagined 
them without bodies or feelings, and they believed 
they had these as well as men. Why, then, should 
there not have been male and female? There does. 
not.seem to be any more reason to deny or to recog- 
nize one more than the other; and, gods and god- 
desses admitted, why should they not engender in 
the ordinary manner? There would certainly have 
been nothing ridiculous in this doctrine, had it been 
true that their gods existed. 

But, in the doctrine of our Christians, there -is 
something much more ridiculous, and much more 
absurd ; for, besides what they advance concerning 
one God who makes three, and three Gods who make 
but one, they say that this triple and sole God has 
neither body, nor form, nor figure; that the first 
person of this triple and sole God who is called the 
Father, begot by himseif alone the second person, 
who is called the Son, in his own image, being like 
him; without body, or form, or figure. If this be so, 
why is. it that the first is called the father rather 
than the mother, and the second the son, rather than 
the daughter? Tor if the first is really more father 
than mother, and the second more son than daughter, 
it must necessarily be that there is something in the 
one and. in the other of these two persons by reason 
of which one of them is rather father than mother, 
and the other rather son than daughter. Now, there 
can be but one reason for this, and that is, that they 
are, both one and the other, males and not females. 
But how could they be males rather than females, 
since they have neither body, nor form, nor figure? 
This is unimaginable, impossible, and therefore falls 
to the ground of itself. Nevertheless, still they say 
that these two persons, without body, form, or fig- 
ure, and consequently without difference of sex, are 
father and son, and have produced, by their mutual 
love, a third person, whom they call the Holy Ghost, 
which person has not, any more than the two others, 
either body, or form, or figure. What an abomina- 
ble meas ! ‘ 

[fo BE CONTINUED. ] 


. 


‘Aw important point to be observed in transplanting is not 
to leave the roots exposed for @ moment to the rays of the 
sun or to a blowing dry air, which is quite as injurious to 
tender rootlets. If not set out at once, the roots ought to 
be kept damp and covered over with a cloth, or heeled in. 
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Lessons in Popular Yiee. 


Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
THE CALENDAR, 

The proper measurement of time was one of the 
objects of the astronomers of antiquity, and .the 
modes of measurement adopted by them, with some 
modifications, have been continued to our own time. 

The most natural division of time is-the day, or 
the time necessary for the earth to perform a revo- 

` lution upon its axis. 
every twenty-four hours in all ‘parts of the earth 
inhabited by man. At the poles, however, the san 
really rises and sets but twice a year; and this is 


owing to the inclination the earth makes in its an-{ y 


nual journey around the sun. When the northern 
hemisphere is turned towards the sun, the sun is vis- 
ible at the north pole for six months, and during the 
remainder of the year it is not seen at all; so, even 
if the intense cold which prevails at the poles did 
not exist, the great length of the night would render 
the polar regions very unfit for man’s abode. 

The next most natural division of time is the year, 
the ‘time required for the earth to perform its jour- 
ney around the sun, Before the ancients understood 
that the earth performed this journey, they knew 
that the seasons recurred regularly, and this afforded 
a convenient measurement of time. “Agricultural 
pursuits being the most important to man, the regu- 
lar return of the seasons was watched for and caleu- 
lated upon with precision. 

The number of days in the year being too great 
for convenience in numbering, subdivisions were 
found necessary. Months, or moons, was the most 
natural division. From one new moon to another 
was nearly twenty-nine days and a half, and, in 

` round numbers, thirty days became the length of 
the month. i : 

` The week is’a division of time having no special 
connection with the heavenly bodies, and was prob- 
ably introduced for purposes of convenience. They 
were named after or appropriated to the seven plan- 
ents or heavenly bodies, or the deities representing 
them. Sunday was the sun’s day; Monday, the 
moon’s day; Tuesday, Mars’; Wednesday, Mercury’s 
or Woden’s; Thursday, Jupiter's or Thor’s; Friday, 
Venus’ or Friga’s; Saturday, Saturn’s. 

If the lunar month had been just thirty days in 
length, and the year an exact number of months, 
there would have been no difficulty in counting time; 

` but the month being several hours less than thirty 
days, and the year some twelve and a half lunar 
months, a great deal of confusion occurred in chro- 
nological reckoning. If the time had been kept by 
the number of days from the earliest records, it 
would have been very accurate, and we would not 
have gone far astray; but the variations in the 
length of months and years has resulted in inaccu- 
racy and confusion. 

. The lunar month being nearly twenty-nine and a 
half days, the months were reckoned alternately 
twenty-nine and thirty days. But, really, the period 
of twenty-nine and a half days is some forty-five 
minutes too short. In the course of three years the 
account would: therefore be a day in error; and it 
became necessary to add a day to one of the months. 
When these lunar months were used, the year, com- 
prising twelve such months, consisted only of 354 
days—eleven days too short. Nevertheless, such a 
year was for along time used by the Grecians and 
the Romans, and is still used in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. The Romans, however, in the calendar of 
Numa added twenty-two or twenty-three days to 
every alternate year by inserting the intercalary 
month Mercedonius between the 23d and 24th of 
February., i 

The irregularity and inconvenience of reckoning 
by lunar months caused them to þe generally aban- 
doned, the only reason for their retention . being 
religious observances due at the time of the new 
moon, which among the Jews, as well as other na- 
tions, were regarded as of ‘the highest consequence. 
The Egyptians, however, counted them by months 
of thirty days each, making their year to consist of 
twelve such months and five additional days, making 
365 days mall. After the lapse of 1,460 years, ac- 
cording to the calculations of the time, each season 
would have made a complete course through the 
twelve months, and would then have returned once 
more at the same time of the year as in the begin- 
ning. This was termed the Sothic Period; but the 
error of each year being estimated too great, as is 
now known, the true length of the period would 
have been 1,500 years, E : 

The confusion in the Greek year was partly reme- 
died through the discovery by Meton of the cycle 
which has since borne his name. This cycle consists of 
nineteen solar years, during which the moon changes 
225 times. Jf this number of lunar months was 

` divided evenly into nineteen years, the length of the 
years was near enough for the purpose of civil 
reckoning. ‘The years of each cycle were numbered 
from 1 to 19, and the number of the year was called 
phe Golden Number, from having been ordered to be 
inscribed on the monuments in letters of gold, 


The sun rises and sets once. 


‘The Truth Seeker, April 13, 1878, 


This Golden Number is still used in Church calen- 
dars, especially for finding the date of Easter Suni. 
day ; this being the only religious festival in Chris- 
tian countries which depends upon the motion of the 
moon. The rule for determining the Easter is, that 
it is the Sunday following the first new moon which 
occurs after the 21st of March. The dates of the 
new moon correspond to the Metonic Cycle.. After 
the lapse of nineteen years they recur on or about 
the same day of the year. Consequently if a list of 
the dates be made on which the paschal new moon 
occurs, no two dates will be found to be the same 
for nineteen years, but the twentieth will occur on 
the same day with the first, or, at most, only one 
day’s difference, and then the whole series will be 
repeated. Consequently the Golden Number of the 
ear shows with sufficient exactness for the purposes 
of the Church on what day, or how many days after 
the equinox the paschal new moon occurs. The 
Church calculations of Easter Sunday are, however, 
founded upon very old tables of the moon, so that if 


it is fixed by the actual moon;the celebrated feast. 


day would be found a week out of the way. 

The basis of the calendars now ane through- 
out the civilized world was laid by Julius Cæsar, 
Before his time the Roman calendar was in the 
utmost confusion; the nominal length of the year 


depending largely upou the caprice of the ruler for 


the time being. It was well known that the length 
of the year was 365 1-4 days, and in order that the 
calendar year might have the same mean length. it 


was prescribed that the ordinary year should con- 
sist of 365 days, but that one day should be added 


to every fourth year. The lengths of the months, 


as now used, were arranged by the successor of 


Cæsar. 


What was termed the Julian Calendar was con- 


tinued in use for sixteen centuries ; and if the length 


of the tropical year had been exactly 365 1-4 days it 


would have been in use still. That period, however, 
being 11 1-4 minutes longer than the solar year, and 
the same repeated every year, amounts to an entire 
day in 128 years. Consequently, in the sigteenth 
century, the equinoxes occurred eleven or twelve 


days sooner than they should have done according 


to the calendar, or on the 10th instead of the 21st 
of March, To restore them to their proper and 


original position in the year, or more strictly to their’ 


position at the time-of the,Council of Nice, Was the 
basis of the Gregorian réformation of the calendar, 
so called from Pope Gregory XXII, by whose order 
the change was made. The change consisted of two 
parts: First. The 5th of October, 1582, according 
to the Julian calendar, was called the 15th, the 
count. thus being advanced ten days, and. the 
equinoxes made once more to occur March 21st and 
September 21st. Second. The closing year of each 
century 1600, 1700, ete., instead of being each a 
leap-year, as in the Julian calendar, should be such 
only when the number of the century was divisible 
by four. While 1600, 2000 2400, ete., were to be 
leap-years as before, 1700, 1900, 2100, etc., were to 
be. reduced to 365 days each. Previous to this 
change was called Old style, and after it the calendar 
was New style. i 

This change was early adopted by all Catholic 
countries, but more slowly by Protestant ones— 
England among the latter holding out for more than 
a century, but finally adopting the New Style in 
1752. The Russians never adopted it at all, and the 
Julian calendar is still in use there. Consequently 
the Russian reckoning is now twelve days behind 
ours, two more days having been added to the ten 
in the time that has since elapsed. 

The length of the mean Gregorian year is 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes, and 12 seconds, while that of 
the tropical year, according to the best astronomical 
determination, is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 
46 seconds. The former is, therefore, still twenty-six 
seconds too long, an error, however, that in 8000 
years will not. amount to more than one day; a 
change in the calendar, therefore, will not again be 
required for a long time to come. There is hardly a 
necessity forthe Gregorian and the solar year to exact- 
ly agree ; the difference is so slight as not to be objec- 
tionable. Summer and winter, seed-time and har- 
vest, are, of coarse, of the utmost importance, but it 
is in no way imperative that they should recur to the 
exactness of a minute. Those who live 5,000 to 
10,000 years after us, will doubtless make another 
change in the calendar if they see fit to do so, 

The change alluded to met with much popular 
opposition, and it must be conceded that the good 
common sense of the people was nearer right than 


the wisdom of the learned. An additional complica-. 


tion was introdiuced into the reckoning of time with- 


out any other real object than’ the making of Easter. 


come at the right time. For many centuries every 


other interest has been compelled to bow in submis-. 


sion to the religious or the superstitious. 
As the end of the present century approaches, the 

question of making 1900 a leap-year, as usual, will 

probably be discussed, and it is possible that some 

concerted action may be taken on the part of leading 

nations looking to a return to the old mode of reck- 

oning. i ee 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Correspondence Extrasrdinary. 


- Letters from the Devil. — 
l , NO. XI. í 

My Drax Reavers: In what I have hitherto said 
to you my remarks have been general, and referred 
to one part of the universe as much as to’ another— 
as much to other worlds as to your own small globe; 
but as we have now come down to the time when 
the numerous suns and worlds are revolving ahd 
whirling in their own orbits and courses, and that 
they have become sò condensed or compacted as to 
assume somewhat the appearance of finished suns 
and worlds, it will be proper for me to confine 
myself more particularly to your own little earth, as 
that is the sphere which interests you more than all 
others, and as it would be utterly infpossible for me 
to give you the details of all the worlds and their 
growth into maturity and perfection. . I do not wish 


‘you to understand ‘that Jah and I paid any the Jess 


attention to the other worlds because I say, from 
now on, comparatively little concerning them. Our 
observations were, perhaps, equally and fairly. di- 
vided among all the systems and constellations; and 
the laws and forces we had so devised that it required 
very little personal superintendence from us to keep 
everything in all parts of the universe in the best 
possible running order. . 

One fine morning, as Jah and I were taking a 
atroll of inspection and observation among ‘the 
worlds in the séction of, the universe adjacent to 
your own earth, Jah, in pointing out your globe, 
spoke as follows: “Luce, here is a little globe that 
has reached a fine state of forwardness; its matter 
has arrived at a pretty advanced state of conden- 
sation. It being so much smaller than most of the 
others, it has got along faster, and will sooner be 
prepared for our experiment in organic forms of life.” 

“Yes,” said I; “I have had my attention several 
times especially attracted to this little world; and I 
foresee that in connection with it we are destined 10 
have some most interesting experiences, and that: 
the class of beings we will ultimately bring into 
existence upon it will have a lively time of it. I 
propose that we give our special attention to this 
small world, and try there the grand experiments in 
creating vegetation and janimal life before we do so 
on the larger worlds, which are yet more unpro- 

ressed.” ; 

“That is the idea, Luce, We will hasten our 
operations here; we will complete its solidification; 
and when it has got sufficiently cooled off on its sur- 
face, and the rocks have had time to decompose into 
soils, we will evolve from it beautiful specimens of 
vegetable and animal life.” l 

here were few instances where Jah and I more 
perfectly concurred in our plans and opinions than 
we did in the case of your own world. Ihave told 
you that in the condensing process, as the primates 
and compounds gradually became more solid and 
compact, a very high degree of heat was produced.. 
To such extent was this carried that your globe be- 
came a fused mass of metal, rock, ete., and for ages- 
was several hundred degrees above, zero by your 
thermometers. When in this fluid state you can 
easily understand that the heavier parts of your 
globe: gravitated to the center; thus the densest 
metals pressed to the very center of the earth. 

Ordinary rock is some three and a half times the 
weight of water, while the metals lead, mercury, 
gold, platinum, and osmium vary from nineteen to ' 
twenty-one and a balf times the weight of water. 
As the earth in its entirety is about seven times the 
weight of water, you can form an approximate idea 
of what relative proportion of it is metal, and 
what is rock. At the center, and for hundreds of 
miles out, it is nearly solid metal, being a mixture of 
the several kinds of the heavy metals named, and 
for other hundreds of miles is little else than iron. 
Had your globe ever been in a perfectly quiescent 
state, few, or none, of the heavier metals would have 
been found near the surface; hut, as the crust grad- 
ually became crystallized an@ ‘hardened, internal 
eruptions and upheavals, from the formation of 
gases, etc., from time to time took place. When 
these. upheavals occurred, veins of the fused metals 
were thrown out to the surface of the globe, and 
were interspersed with the strata of plastic or semi- 
hardened rocks. 

Those upheavals were for a long time events of 
frequent occurrence, and took place long after the 
surface of the earth had cooled down, and the strata 
of rocks had assumed their present condition. 
These uphéavals explain the existence of mountains, | 
the inclination of the strata forming the earth’s © 
crust as well as how the fused metals were thrown, 
up in veins, lodes, and pockets, as they are now 
found by your miners. Could the earth be pene- - 
trated towards its center, and thed@mtense heat there | 
be obviated, millions of times more of rare and 
valuable metals could be found almost in a state of 
purity than mankind have ever yet possessed. ‘There 
they lay in a compact, superheated state, the. 
heaviest near the center, as I said, and growing 
lighter. as the surface of the earth is approached, 


The Tenth Seeker, April 13, 1878. 
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which 1s now proved to be so valuable in warming 
your houses, running your steamships, steamboats, 
machinery, etc. The latent force which the coal- 


near which little else than rocky, earthy material 
exists, in a fused, a plastic, a semi-plastic, or a cold, 
solid form, The volcanoes, large numbers, of which 
have become extinct, show you the condition of the 
earth some distance below the surface, _ 

‘When ia active operation from internal commotion 
and disturbances, modified as they are by the pow- 
_ erful electric and magnetic currents which traverse 
the exterior of the metallic portions of the earth, 
wherethe metals have subsided from the fused condi- 
tion—for it must be known that superheated metals 
repel and destroy the magnetic currents—so while 
they have a tremendous power on the outer portions 
of the earth where its crust exists, they cannot pene- 
trate and travel through the {superheated metals 
forming the inner portion. i 

Yes, for millions of years thase metals-in a highly 
fused and. partially quiescent state, have formed the 
inner portions of the earth, and for millions of years 
more must a similar condition of things continue, 
There was a time when the extreme surface of: your 
globe was so hot that organized life and the very 
existénce of water in a fluid state was an impossibil- 
ity. ‘Long ages ago when the surface of the earth 
was in a state of fusion, and flames of fire streamed 
up for miles, vast quantities of hydrogen were 
ignited, and they burned with intense fierceness. 
Oxygen in immense quantities occupying a lower posi- 
tion, rushed in, and supported the combustion of 
hydrogen, and immediately formed a grand chemical 
union called water, and that is how the surface of 
the globe is so liberallye supplied with that useful 
fluid, without which the existence of animal and 
vegetable life would be an utter impossibility. I had 
early seen the great use for the two gases, hydrogen 
and oxygen, and, as I told you, we made them in 
immense quantities, but though they existed in close 
contiguity, and often came in contact, they did. not 
form water and could not till the combustion of 
the hydrogen had taken place, when a chemical union 
immediately occurred and produced water in vast 
quantities. You must know, too, that as ‘inflamma- 
ble as hydrogen is, it could not burn except in the 
presence: of oxygen, which stepped in, one volume 
of which uniting with two of hydrogen forming 
- your indispensible aqueous fluid, which is strictly an 
oxide of hydrogen, and without which your globe 
and all other worlds could be of no use as residences 
for ofganized life. The consumption of such vast 
quantities of hydrogen as existed above the earth; 
and the heavier gases, a large amount of heat was 
produced, and thus liberated was left free to make 
other associations and combinations. l 

When water was produced as I describe to you, 
the great heat of the surface of the earth prevented 
its remaining in a fluid state. for an hour, or even a 
` minute:’ If it fell to the earth in a condensed condi- 
tion, it was immediately converted into vapor or 

steam, and made to occupy the atmosphere next. to 
the earth. Coming in -contact with the cold air 
above, it was immediately condensed, and fell in the 
most profuse rain that you can imagine, which, com- 
_ing in contact with the heat: at the earth’s surface, 
was again immediately converted into steam, and 
forced above in contact with the cold air, to again 
be condensed, parting with its heat it had obtained 
at the earth, to again fall back to it. Thus millions 
of times over did the. water now forming your 
oceans, lakes, rivers, streams, and springs play 
around the surface of the globe, changing constantly 
from the condensed form of water to the vapery 
condition, of. steam. You can hardly imagine what 
a humid, vapory, steaming condition existed in ‘your 
atmosphere for many ages, and it was so dense that. 
the sun’s rays could not, penetrate it; and thus. for 
ages there was little of the sun’s. light that reached 
the earth’s surface. The earth, however, had little 
` use then for the sun’s light; there was no organized 
life connected with it, and. the vivifying rays of the 
‘sun could well be dispensed with, for its own heated 
and burning condition created all the light necessary 
for what was being dong. 


rays of the sun were more than two hundred 
thousand years ago appropriated and utilized by 
the coal plant, and garnered safely up for the future 
use of a race of, beings who at a subsequent epoch 
‘should occupy the earth. 

But I must not get ahead of my. story, I have 
done this in reference to some of the processes de- 
scribed in former letters, but I presume it matters 
little to you-if you get the facts. - That is the main 
object in obtaining information. 

The repeated evaporation of the water hovering 
over the surface of the earth ir primeval times when 
It came in contact with the cold in the upper atmos- 
phere, and its immediate conversion to steam again 
when it neared the earth, served greatly to cool 
‘down the surface of the globe, and. to conyey the 
surplus heat of the earth to the cold regions. above 
it.. This operation was constantly taking place. 
The condensed rain would pour’ down upon the 
heated surface of the globe, and as quickly would it 
be sent back again in the form of heated steam; and 
thus the surface of the globe was kept in a heated 
vapor-bath for. lengthy eras. In this way the 
water served an excellent purpose, in carrying 
away the excess of heat which existed on the 
surface of. the globe; and without the aid so 
rendered you would not be living on the earth 
to-day, for its surface would stili be too hot for be- 
ings like yourselves. Thus the union formed by 
hydrogen and oxygen has in many ways been of the 
greatest utility, and without this most essential ele- 
ment this fine little world that you oceupy would 
have been of very little value. It is of far more 
consequence than all the gold, silver, platinum, and, 
in fact, all the other metals, that exist. i 

- When the globe had become so cooled down that 
the water could remain in a fluid state upon its sur- 
face, it:found access, by. way of various crevices and 
fissures, some little distance into the crust that was 
then forming, ‘and this also created many commo- 
tions and many little disturbances. When the water 
came in contact with the intense heat under the 
surface, a large volume of steam would be so sud- 
denly engendered that convulsions like earthquakes 
many times occurred. Vent had to be had, even if 
hundreds of feet of the earth’s surface had to be 
thrown up. In that period of the earth’s existence 
great topographical changes in the outer surface of 
the earth took place. When the earth became cool 
enough so that water could remain in a fluid state 
‘upon its bosom, there were very slight protuberances 
upon the surface, and the water covered the entire 
globe. But the upheavals produced by the penetra- 
tion of the water into the interstices and fissures, 
together with the formation or elimination of gases 
in the subterranean regions, produced immense com- 
motions and earthquakes. .Vast areas of the earth 
were elevafed into hills and mountains, while other 
| portions were correspondingly depressed; and these 
again changed -position time and time again, when 
the ocean, which for a long time had held possession, 
was thrown up, and portions of the earth called dry 
land were submerged below the water level; thus 
land and sea alternately changed places, Islands 
arid continents sank below the waves, and others 
rose again in other localities. The old earth you 
dwell upon has changed its surface more often than 
a snake changes its skin. 
`. But I have talked to you enough for this time. I do 
not wish to become tedious to you with my dull de- 
tails. It is better that I give you not too much in a 
‘single letter. Next week I will have something to 
say about the formation of the various geological 
strata of the earth’s surface, being a part of the-pro- 
gressive stages which fitted the earth for the home 
of animal, vegetable, and human life. Until that 
time, kind friends, I wish you continued health and 
happiness. I subscribe myself, 


` Let me tell you that the atmosphere which then Yourown | LUCIFER, y 
surrounded the earth was materially different from Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot. 
— 


what it now is. It was highly charged with carbon 
in an aerial form, or carbonic: acid gas. Immense: 
quantities of this gas existed and combined readily 
with the atmosphere, and made it heavier-and capa- 
ble of sustaining a far greater weight of watery: 
vapor, so that at least three times the: vapor that 
could be sustained by your present atmosphere could 
easily be held up then. == 5 

This redundance of carbon in the aeriform condi- 
‘tion was afterward largely used.up in the formation 
of limestone, marble, coal; ete., and also in ‘the vast 
growth of vegetation with: which in later times the 
earth was .covered.- The immense growth of! rank- 
vegetation which your scientists call the coal plant 
used up great quantities:of the-diffused carbon which: 
existed ail atound the earth,’ The plant was princi- 
pally carbon, and when4t'fell-to thé earth; bad by" the 
water which then:exfsted'on- the’ globe; was borne in: 
strata and deposited: in: convenient’ beds, and after- 
wards covered. with rovk, ‘clay, gravel, ete.; which, 
by the action of the water and other ¢anses, was 
thrown upon the carboniferous formation: By this | 
. arrangement a great’ body of fuel waa‘ preserved, 


FORTUNE can take nothing from us but what she gave. 


- ‘THE motives of the beat actions will not bear too strict an 
inquiry.. Itis allowed that the cause of most actions, good 
or bad, may be resolved into the love of ourselves; but the 
self-lave of some men inclines them to please others, and 
the self-love of others is wholly employed in pleasing thèm- 
selves.’ This makes the great distinction between virtue 


and vice. ; 

Minps of the first rank are-generalizers; of the second, 
specializers. Below them arethe crowd, some better, some 
worse, same duller, some brighter. Generalizers in chief 
‘necognize inferior generalizers, but are apt to snub them; 
‘while they welcome. every speclalizer because be brings 

‘grist to their mill.—Tinsley’s Magazine. 

-Bae grandest operations, both in nature and grace, are 
he-most-silent-aud impercéptible. The shallow brook bab- 
bles in its. passage, and. is heard by every.one; but the 
coming onof the seasons is silent and unseen: The storm 
rages. and alarms, but ita fury is-soon- exhausted and its 
‘effects are partial and soon remedied; but. the dew, thongh 
gentle: and unheard, is immense in quantity and the very 
life of large portions of the earth. 


beds of your earth contain, and the concentrated 


Answers to Inquirers. 


M. P. T.—What is the meaning of the italic 
words in the Bible, and why are they used? Ans.— 
They are supply words, not found in the original, 
but supplied by the translators to complete the 
sense, i . ; 


M. P. T.—What are the sensations felt: in the 
process of drowning? Ans. —Those who have 
been resuscitated from drowning describe the sensa- 
tion as agreeable, and attended with no pain; a 
going out of, the lamp of life like a pleasant,, 
receding light, until fully extinguished, The com- 
ing to is said to be very painful. 


W. H. J.—In what localities and in what manner 
do geologists get most of their information? Ans. 
—This question is not extremely definite. There 
are no special localities for acquiring geologic in- 
formation. Gulches, caverns, deep cuts, mines, 
ete., are favorable for explorations in this direction. 
The manner is in digging with the pick and shovel, 
blasting, etc., in connection with the consultation of 
approved text books. 


TRuTH SEEKER. —ÀAbout what time did the Chris- 
tian nations begin to count time by the Christian 
era, as now in use? and what record of time was 
kept previous to that time? -Ans—Some writers 
claim that the use of the Christian era was adopted 
in the sixth century, in Italy, by Dionysius the Lit- 
tle, a Roman abbot. It began to be used in Gaul 
in the eighth century, and in Germany and England 
in the ninth century. Previous to the Christian era 
the Olympian was used by the Greeks. In Latin 
countries the practice was to distinguish the years 
by their number in the cycle of Indiction. Some 
interesting remarks upon. the calendar and: the reck- 
oning of time will be, found under the head of “ As- 
tronomy ” in this issue, page 220. 


J. F. W.—Do: the signs of the zodiac and the 
moon have any effect on vegetation? Ane.—There 
is no question that all the heavenly bodies exert a 
special influence in the universe, but the fixed stars 
‘are so far away that they do not reach our globe. 
The sun, moon, and planets are believed by the best 
scientists to possess a special magnetic power, which 
is more or less felt on our globe. To what extent 
this. is true has yet to be determined by future 
scientific iuvestigation. That some vegetables, like 
cucumbers, grow better in the “ght of the moon 
than in the dark is well known. Much that has 
been claimed for the moon’s influence is undoubted- 
ly incorrect. The signs of the zodiac may also 
shed an influence, but how much we will not under- 
take to say. : 


InquireR.— Will you please give the dates on which 
the principal Church councils have been held? Ans. 
—To give the dates and descriptions of all the coun- - 
cils that have been held, a volume would be required 
to contain them all. The following are the most 
distinguished: The first called the Apostles’ Coun- 
cil is said to have been held at Jerusalem about the 
year 50, but this is extremely apocryphal ; of the 
western bishops at Arles, in France, to suppress the 
Donatists, was held in 314; the first Œcumenieal 
or géneral council was held at Nice, presided over 
by Constenting, in which Arius and Eusebius were 
condemned for heresy, and the Nicene Creed was 
established, was held in 325 ; one at Tyre, in which 
the doctrines of Athanasius were held, in 335; the 
first in Constantinople when the Arian heresy 
gained ground, was held in 337; one was held in 
Rome concerning Athanasius in 342, and lasted 
eighteen months ; at Sardis, attended by 370 bishops 
in 347; at Remini, 400 bishops attending, when 
Constantine obliged them to sign a new confession 
of faith, in 359; the second at Constantinople, 350 
bishops attending, over which Pope Damasjus pre- 
-sided, in 381 ; the third at Ephesus, presided over by 
Pope Celestin, in 431; the fourth at Chalcedon, the 
Emperor Marcian and his empress attending, 451; the 
fifth at. Constantinople, Pope Vigilius presiding, in 
553; the sixth, at Constantinople, in 680; authority of 
the six general councils established by Theodosius in 
715; eighth general council in Constantinople, in 
869; the first Lateran, the ninth general, in 1122; 
the second Lateran, Innocent II. presiding, m 1139; 


the third Lateran, eleventh general, held against 
schismatics, in 1179; fourth Lateran, twelfth gen- 
eral, in 1215 ; of Lyons, fourteenth general, under 
Gregory X., in 1274; of Vienne in Dauphiné,. the 
fifteenth general, under Clement V., who presided; . 
the order of Knight Templars suppressed, in 1311} 
of Pisa, the sixteenth general, Gregory XII. and 
Benedict XIII. deposed; Alexander elected, in 1409; 
of Constance, seventeenth general, Martin V. elect- 


Jed pope;. John Huss and Jerome of Prague con- 


demned to be burnt, 1414; of Basil, the eighteenth 
general, in 1481; the fifth “Lateran, and nineteenth 
general, began by Julius II. in 1512, continued un- 
der Leo X. in 1517; the Council of Trent, the twen- 
tieth and last general council, and styled (Renmeni- 
cal, as regarding the affairs of ul the Christian 
world, held to condemn the doctrines of Luther, 
Zuinglius, and Calvin, in 1545, 
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. The Dogma of Hell.—Concluded. 
A SERMON BY 0. B; FROTHINGHAM. 


The strength, the bulwark, of this doctrine, has 
ever been the ecclesiastical spirit, the spirit of as- 
sumption and mental oppression. It grew up with 
the priesthood, and with the priesthood it prevailed, 
and with the power of the priesthood it declined. 
It never had much influence, by reason of the moral 
consciousness of men, It is a remarkable fact that 

_ people have for the most part, been consigned to hell 
_ for offenses against ecclesiastical rule.. The. inhabit- 
ants of hell have been chiefly heretics sent there for 
the guilt of unbelief, skeptics who looked too deeply 
into the mysteries of dogma, Infidels who abandoned 
the traditions of faith. A Parsee writing, it is said, 
describes a woman in hell, “ beaten with stone clubs 
by two demons twelve miles high, and compelled to 
eat a basin of offal, because some of her hair, as she 
combed it, fell into the sacred fire.” A Brahmanic 
text, says Alger, tells of a man who, for “neglecting 
to meditate on the mystic monosyllable os, before 
praying, was thrown down: on an iron floor in hell, 
and cloven with an’ ax, then stirred in a caldron of 
molten lead till covered all over with foam sweat, 
like a grain of rice in an oven, and then fastened 
with head downwards and feet upwards, to a chariot 
of fire, and urged onward with a red-hot goad.” A 
general council of the Church condemned Origen for 
teaching that the doctrine of eternal punishment in 
hell did not comport with-the idea of the infinite 
goodness of God. An English cardinal, early in the 
thirteenth century, wrote a book on the question, Is 
Origen saved or damned ? In Bayle’s Dictionary is 
related the vision of a hermit who saw hell uncov- 
ered, and, in the midst of it, Origen, in the company 
of the damned, covered with flames and confusion 
‘(Delapierre’s Enfer, p. 33, note). The epains 
of hell were reserved .for offenders against the 
Church, not for offenders against humanity. The 
hell of the Romanist is full of Protestants. The 
hell of the Protestant is full of schismatics. Where 
theological hatred does not exist there is no hell, 
for there are none to put into it except murderers, 
thieves, and liars, and none of these deserve its 
frightful tortures. In the priests’ eyes unbelief is 
_the soul of guilt. So will it be so long as churches 
claim special revelations of truth, so long as certain 
texts are revered as the word. of God, so long as 
ecclesiastical institutions and rites are held to be 
sacred above human sanctities, so long as orders of 
men called religious assume the right to dictate 
thought and conduct to mankind. 

It is vulgarly thought that the belief in future 
punishment is important as a check on the inordinate 
passions of men; that it is valuable in keeping 
society in order, men being more readily swayed by 
‘fear than by any other motive. This impression is, 

` Iam persuaded, quite mistaken. It is not probably 
true that inen are more powerfully affected by fear 
than by love. The experiment has never been tried. 
The assumption that fear is the only influence to 
which human beings respond has been acted on from 
time immemorial and has begotten an absolute skep- 
ticism in regard to the efficacy of any other senti- 
ment. That men should be influenced for good by 
fear seems to be someting like an absurdity, Fear 
can do no more for a moral nature than darkness 
can do for a plant or lightning for atree. Sunshine 

_ alone quickens. Love alone warms. Violence may 
stimulate, but how can it nourish? Fear may create 
fear; can it createtrust? Vitality is coincident with 
passionate desire, but fear produces apathy and re- 
pulsion. The substitution of rewards for penalities 
would probably be followed by a moral impulse to- 
wards goodness such as Christendom never expe- 

. rienced. 

Theard, a short time since, the touching story of 
a drunkard. He had dragged himself and his wife 
down from a respectable position into the deepest 
pit of poverty and degradation. He was a beggar 
and a brute, and she was a wretched, sick, crushed 
creature, to whom existence was a burden. Re- 
proaches had been rained upon his head for years; 
society had cast him into its outer darkness, shut its 
door upon him. The -friend who told me the story 
found these people in a garret, and by the aid of 
some neighbors separated the husband from the wife. 
She, after a time, recovered herself sufficiently to do 

. a little plain sewing; and when sbe had earned her 
first shilling, she placed half of it, sixpence, in her 
benefactors hand: saying, “ When you see my hus- 
band, give him this, with my love.” He did so. 
The wretched man took it, gazed at it,and broke 
into a sob of agony. “OGod! J could bear threats, 
hunger, and curses, but I cannot bear this. That 
sixpence breaks my heart!” Is a woman’s love so 
powerful, and can the Supreme love be impotent ? 
But let this pass. It is enough for the present to 
know that the doctrine of future punishment has not 
been, tu any considerable degree, employed as an 
agent in moral reformation. It has been used as an 
engine for the suppression of heresy. The free 
preachers who preceded Luther did their best to 


galvanize sinners into good behavior by describing 
the terrors of hell. Very frightful their descriptions 
were; so grotesque and fantastical in their horror as 
to betray their weakness. None but the stupidest, 
the most credulous, the most animal, could have been 
affected by threatenings so ludicrously violent. The 
preachers, one would say, felt the impotence of their 
method, and not being wise enough to change it for 
a better, heaped up the agony-till it was amusing. 
It would be safe to say that the certainty of a good 
whipping to. be inflicted immediately on the perpe- 
tration of the offense, would exert a more salutary 
efect on conduct than the most lurid prospect of 
imaginary flames. 

The truth is that the threat of hell even in its 
most mitigated form:is so vastly in excess of any 
consciousness of guilt as to be practically inoperative. 
The fames might as well be painted, for any terror 
-they carry. It is impossible to bring such fantasies 
home to the practical sense. They who have imagi- 
nation to realize them ate disgusted. They who 
have not’ are confounded and stunned. Instead of 
apprehending a decline of morality from the popular 
disbelief in the doctrine of hell torments, it will be 


more reasonable to apprehend such decline from its] 


continued profession; and the more. sincere the pro- 
fession, the graver the cause. for apprehension. 
Whatever effect Christianity may have had in soft- 
ening the habits and sweetening the dispositions of 
men—and-by all admission it has exerted a great 
deal—it has produced by its graciousness, in spite of 
this hideons doctrine. The benignant character of 
Jesus, the human teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the lovely lessons of parables like the Good 
Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, the touching sug- 
gestions of the Supper, the Garden, and the Cross, 
the affecting mythology of the Atonement, with its 
background of the Eternal Love and its expression 
of self-sacriticing devotion on the part of the purest 
and gentlest of the sons of men, all these combined 
were perpetually dropping refreshing dew on the 
waste places of the human heart and warming into 
life the seeds of kindness and purity. For one 
nature, hard and brutal, that the terrors of the here- 
after may have restrained, it has probably deadened, 
discouraged, or brutalized a hundred sensitive spirits 
that needed only a ray of hope to bloom in beauty 
and shed a delicious fragrance on the air. If all 
were known, as all never can be, it would ‘probably 
appear that the doctrine of future punishment has 
demoralized and dehumanized the ages in which it 
prevailed, and has seriously retarded the progress of 
virtue by hindering the natural play of motive and 
preventing the standard of moralattainment. If all 
were known, it would probably appear that the doc- 
trine reflected the inhumanity of inhuman genera- 
tions, and deepened it. 7 

In measuring the moral influence of this dogma, 
due weight must be allowed to a consideration which 
Mr, Lecky makes prominent in his “ History of Ration- 
alism in Europe.” He dwells at length on the disas- 
trous effect it exerted on the moral dispositions of 
churchmen, making them callous and cruel. He 
traces the connection between the horrible pictures 
of torment which they hung up and contemplated, 
which artists painted on walls and ceilings, which 
preachers colored with their ferocious rhetoric, which 
priests presented at the confessional, and mystics 
agonized over in their cell, and the frightful tor- 
ments that were inflicted on heretics. . The instru- 
ments of torture used in the middle ages, the wheels, 
racks, screws, pincers, were but material copies of 
the -instruments which the fiends were believed to 
employ upon’ the damned in hell; and the cold- 
blooded ferocity with which the horrid enginery was 
plied, nay, the satanic glee of the auto da fe, was 
but such imitation as human creatures could make 
of the devils who executed on the cursed the man- 
dates of the divine wrath. “If,” says Lecky, “ you 
make the detailed and exquisite torments of multi- 
tudes the habitual objeet of the thoughts and imag- 


inations of men, you will necessarily produce in 


most of them a gradual indifference to human suf- 
fering, and in some of them a disposition to regard 
it with positive delight. If you further assure men 
that these sufferings form an integral part of a rey- 
elation which they are bound to regard as a message 
of good tidings. you will induce them to stifle every 
feeling of pity, and almost to encourage their insen- 
sibility as a virtue. If you end your teachings by 
telling them that the Being who is the ideal of their 
lives confines his affections to the members of a sin- 
gle church, that he will torture forever all who are 
not found within its pale, and that his children will 
forever contemplate those tortures in a state of unal- 
loyed felicity, you will prepare the way for every 
form of persecution that can be directed against 
those who are without.” l 
The bloody days are over. The instruments of 
torture are exhibited as curiosities in the castle dun- 
geons of Europe. May we not hope, may we not 
reasonably expect that their diabolical counterparts 
will also be remanded to the mythological curiosity 
shop, to be marveled at as the insane contrivances 
of a diseased fairey? Is it not melancholy, nay ludi- 
crous to think, that men who cry over an attack of 
rheumatism, who-will not permit a woman to be in- 


jured, who remonstrate against the execution of a 
criminal, who raise an outcry against the practice of 
vivisection whereby surgeous make studies in anato- 
my by cutting up frogs and ¢ats, are standing out 
vigorously for a doctrine that condemns millions of 
their fellow-creatures to agonies unspeakable and end- 
less, and are defending the opinion in the name of 
the Supreme Goodness? Could there be a better 
illustration of the ease with which people allow them- 
selves to use words without meaning? Could there 
be a better proof of hollowness and insincerity ? 
Could there be a sharper admonition to the duty of 
making beliefs correspond ‘with feelings, and of sub- 
stituting for the gaudy card houses of rhetoric, the 
solid mansions of conviction? To talk about eternal 
torment is not difficult ; to profess belief in it may 
be possible even for good natured people, but to 
think it, to bring it home to reason or heart, is what 
the stoutest cannot do. It may be questioned 
whether a single man, even a single priest, preacher, 
or’ churchman, ever fully “realized” the import of 
the doctrine. We -know the names of single men 
whom the far off contemplation of it drove to the 
madhouse. Nothing but dense ignorance, credulity, 
mental and moral apathy, wrapping human sensibil- 
ity about as with the hide of a rhinoceros, enabled 
them to bear the suggestion of it, and still go on 
their way believing, hoping, and rejoicing. In pro- - 
portion as men become intelligent, conscientious, and 
sensitive, they throw the incubus off, though, with 
it, they cast over creed, church, scripture, and all 
the associations of religion, For Reason is. worth 
more than all. . i 

That the doctrine of, endless: punishment will be 
fully, frankly, in every form discarded, while the 
popular religion—Christianity—survives, cannot be 
expected. For, as has been declared, the article is an 
essential part of that religion, and will be main- 
tained, literally and figuratively, by, those who are 
interested in keeping the system alive. But that it 
is vanishing away before the brighter intelligence 
and the better heart of the modern world, is very 
certain ; and equally certain is it that into the shadow 
of oblivion will go the kindred tenets with which it 
is associated. a 

It is not enough, however, that the intelligent 
minds. of a new age should reject the doctrine of 
future punishment, as held by the Christian Church. 
They must abandon the habit of associating any 
idea of. punishment with the divine administration of 
the universe. Not the physical conception merely, 
but the moral conception must be discarded. 
Neither in the life after death nor in the life before 
death is the thought of punishment, of retribution, 
of vengeance to be entertained: It is the custom of 
the “ liberal” sects, so called, to spiritualize, as they 
term it, the consequences of the divina wrath. 
They transfer the pains from the body to the soul, 
and imagine conscience as the agent in executing 
the avenging decree, They too, paint pictures of 
the torments of the damned which, they boast, are 
more lurid and awful even than those set forth by 
the Calvinistic theology. They describe the agonies 
of the awakened conscience as Spurgeon might de- 
scribe the agonies of the resurrected frame. It is 
only another form of the old iniquity. It is but a 
continuation of the evil habit they so bitterly con- 
demn in their fellow believers. ` Their doctrine, 
though less disgusting and revolting, is hardly more 
rational than the ancient dogma which they repu- 
diate. ' 

The only rational alternative is the omission of 
the word “ punishment,” from the vocabulary of 
religion. Speak of actions and their consequences ; 
of conduct and its issues; of character and its laws ; 
speak of moral cause and effect, and trace the con- 
nection between deeds and destinies, a vital, organic 
connection that cannot be broken or interrupted ; 
but let the thought of retaliation be dropped: Then 
-will life be ordered on rational principles ; then will - 
hopes and fears be reasonable; and then will our 
conceptions of providence and deity be worthy of | 
intelligent beings. 5 

i rin ee 

For ridding lawns of unsightly weeds, such as plantain 
and dandelions, the following plan is recommended by an 
experienced gardener: To the end of a light wooden rod 
attach a small sponge, or, better, wind afew thicknesses 
of cloth around it, dip the sponge in oil of vitriol, and 
with it touch the heart of the weed. The oil of vitriol may 
be carried in a wide-mouthed bottle at the end of another 
rod. 

THERE was a noble youth who, on being urged to -take 
wine at the table of a famous statesman at Washington, 
had the moral courage to refuse. He was a poor young 
man, just beginning the struggle of life. He brought 
letters to the great. statesman, who kindly invited him home 
to dinner. '‘ Not take a glass of wine?’ said the great 
statesman, in wonderment.dnd surprise. ‘‘Not one single 
glass of wine?’ echoed the statesman’s beautiful and 
fascinating wife, as she rose, glass in band, and, with a 
glance that would have charmed an Unchorite, endeavored 
to press it upon him. ‘‘ No,” replied the heroic youth, 
resolutely, gently, repelling the proffered glass. What a 
pictnre of moral grandeur was that! A- poor friendless 
youth refusing wine at the table of a wealthy and famous 
statesman, even though proffered by the fair hands of a 


_ 


beautiful lady. “No,” said the noble young man, his 
voice trembling a little and his cheeks flushing, "I never 
_ drink wine; but,”—-here he straightened himself fip and his 
words grew firmer—'‘if you have a little good old rye 
whisky, I don’t mind trying a snifter!” ` S 
—me 


The Authority of the Bible. 
4 LECTURE BY B. F, UNDERWOOD. 


Mr. Underwood, after stating the position in his easy yet 
earnest way and with an appearance of uncommon famil- 
iarity with the subject, said: 

The Bible is a work of human origin and authority, and, 
like all other beoks, must take its place among the products 
of men. It has all the marks of a human origin. First, it con- 
flicts with the recognized facts of acience, and gives us the 
childish, undeveloped conceptions of the unadvanced mind, 
whenever it refers to the prehistoric periods of this globe. 
It represents the first.condition of the earth as one in which 
it was covered with water, while science says it was fiery. 
It represents that there was light and life on the globe before 
there was any sun, It gives the geocentric error that the 
earth isthe point around which the sun movesand stars 
revolve. It represents that God devoted the whole of the 
second day to making a firmament (Hebrew rakia, which 
comes from the root meaning to beat out), which was in- 
tended to divide the waters above from the waters below 
the firmament, and into which sun, moon, and stars were 
set like lights [n the dome of a cathedral or bull’s eyes in 
the deck ofa ship. It represents that grass, herbs, and 
fruit trees, such as bear seed, and such as man and beast 
could subsist on, were made the third day, when we know 
these were preceded impfense ages, by a vegetatiou on 
which neither man nor beast could live. We know that 
mollusks and fish swarmed in the sea Jong before any of the 
higher vegetation appeared, According to the Bible, two 
great luminaries ‘‘and the stars also”? were made on the 
fourth day. Days: and nights before any sun or moon or 
stars! Theologians say the sun appeared the fourth day. 
But the same word, (asah) is used when it is said he made 
the sun and moon, and is used when it is said. God made 
- man and beast. Such disingenuousness in twisting a ‘con- 
tract out ot its true meaning would damn the reputation of 
any lawyer; yet theologians habitually resort to it to save 
the inspiration of the Mosaic cosmogony. The order in 
which the animals appeared, according to the geological 
record, differs from that of Genesis, which is both indefinite 
and erroneous, Reference was made to Hugh Miller, Tyn- 
- dall, and Huxley’s New York lectures. The Bible repre- 

sents the six-days notion which is now exploded. It says 

God made the heavens and the earth in six days and rested 

on the'seventh, and because he rested on that day made it 

sacred, and commanded man to rest onthesameday. Was 
the seventh day a ‘‘long period?” Hebrew authorities 
were read to show that the word Yam, translated day, could 
not mean period, in the first chapter of Genesis. _ But the 
. notion of six periods is without support in science, as there 
are no@tich geological divisions recognized by geologists. 

The Bible represents that it had not rained up toa time 

shortly before’ man was made, when ‘ Devonian rain 

prints” are familiar to geologists, indeed when from the 
character of the rain pits made we can tell which way the 
wind blew when the rain fell on the old Silurian beach. 

The Bible represents that the serpeht runs on its belly be- 

cause'of the scenein the Garden of Eden, while science says 

the serpent performed locomotion as it does to-day, millions 
of years before man appeared on the globe. Thorns and 
thistles, too, Were as numerous before the earth was 

“cursed” as afterwards. The ‘‘ punishment” inflicted on 


woman is experienced by the lower animals, and it is a. 


necessary consequence of their physical constitulion. The 
story of the flood and ark is another narrative that no seien- 
tific man can believe. There is not sufficient water on the 
globe—indeed there would not be if there were ten suck 
oceans as the Allantic—to cover the highest mountains, 
The ark described in the Bible would not hold a hundredth 
part of the animals of the earth, by pairs and septuples, 
with food for the same, There are craters of extinct vol- 
canoes over which Hugh Miller says no water can have 
passed for a period three times as far back as the alleged 
date of the deluge, We have the history of Egypt, in- 
scribed on tablets and monuments, made both before and 
after, and even during the time of the pretended deluge; 
and we know the Egyptians were busy with the aris of peace 
and war, and never keard of the deluge. They have no 
record of it on any of their monuments. It never occurred. 
Theologians, even, are ashamed of the account, and now 
claim it may have been confined to Asia Minor, or a por- 
tion of it, and that a few domestic animals may have been 
taken into the ark. But the Bible account in the seventh 
chapter of Genesis represents no local flood,. but a 
universal deluge that destroyed all life on the face of the 
earth, save Nosh and his company. Fault is not found 
with the Bible because it does not. give information respect- 
ing science, but because it misstates facts. A wise teacher, 
if he does not choose to instruct the child in: the higher 
branches, will not fill his mind with error on subjects 
which he attempts to teach. The account of Moses is the 
imaginings of the unscientific mind ages ago, and’as such 
is of interest to us all: and I here expose its errors only to 
show that the Bible is an outgrowth and evolution of the 
human mind. ee i 


_In the second place, the Bible contains commands and. 
teachings which further establish its human. origin. The. 
command to destroy the Amalekites, in the time of Saul, 


because of what their aficestors did four hundred years pre- 
viously, the destruction of 70,000 Israelites because David 
the king tdok a census of his people, the destruction of the 
Midianites and turning over, 32,000 vitgits tu the Jewish 
soldiers as recorded in the 3ist chapter òf Numbers are sim- 


‘many gods. 


ply fiendish. Moses says the statutes and judgments he gave 


.į to the Jewish people were given as the ‘‘ Loid commanded.” 


Look at thestaiutes. Any Jew who endeavored to persuade 
his neighbor or friend to leave the Jewish religion was to 
be put to death on the spot. Disbelief was high treason. 
Anything that died of itself "could be sold to an alien,” 
but must not be eaten by a Jew, Any animal that “died 
of itself ” is, asevery physician knows, poison. Would God 


have authorized such a ‘‘know-nothing” law? The Jews. 


were commanded to kill animals and sprinkle tho blocd on 
tho people to placate God anà avert calamities. God put 
lying spirits in the mouths of Ahsb’s prophets, and prom- 
ised them that their lying should be crowned with success. 
He commanded Jewish soldiers to seize beautiful female 
captives, take them to their homes, and after humiliating 
them send them adrift; permitted men to separate from 
their wives, writing a bill of divorce themselves, putting it 
into the hands of the wife, and tending her out of the 
house; required a sin offering at each bith, to be twice as 
great inthe case of a female as inthe case of a male, because 
asthe Jews believed ‘‘the badness of a man was better 
than the goodness of a woman.” We aretold Jephthah made 
of his daughter a burnt offering in accordance with a yow 
that he made when “‘the spirit of the Lord was-upon him, 
and that Jael should be blessed above women ” for assagsi- 
nating a sleeping fugitive. So says the inspired prophetess 
Deborah. David the inspired Psalmist, inthe109th Psalm, 
prays that the children of his enemy may be vagabonds and 
beg, that even the sin of their mother may not be blottéd 
out, The Old Testament is full of revenge and cruelty; its 
spirit isan ‘‘eye for an eye.” Jehovah himself sets the 
example by commanding the destruction of whole nations— 
even the new born infant on its mother’s breast, and the 
mother too—in one indiscriminate mass. Did those com- 
mands come from the same: spirit that uttered the words, 
** Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do?” 
Tf the laws, the infamous laws, Moses gave are uot of di- 
vine authority, what shall be said of bis declaration that he 
gave the Jews laws “as tue Lord commanded,” reasoning 
from the theological standpoint? If the 109th Psalm and 
other vindictive portions cf the Bible are human, what 
criterion haye we for distinguishing the human from ihe 
divine? The Ten Commandments, we are told, are divine, 
but it needed no revelation from God to know that murder, 
theft, and adultery are wrong, Egypt had laws against all 
crimes and vices before Moses was born. That empire was 
famous for the wisdom and justice of its governmei t, which 
was wonderfully complex, before the Jews had an ¢ xistence 
as a nation; even Moses, we are told, ‘was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians.” No revelation then was 
needed to enable Moses to say, ‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
“Thou shalt not steal;’’ while the bad commands and cruel, 
vindictive spirit. of portions of the Old Testament demon- 
strate that it emanated from a half-civilized people, not 
from a wise all-knowing Being, 


The third reason urged in proof of the human origin of 


the Bible is the fact that all its leading doctrines and pre- 
cepts, rites and ceremonies, can be traced back to preéxist- 
ing systems of religion and philosophy. Much of Judaism 
can be traced directly to Egypt. The Egyptians had sacred 
books and a sacred priesthood in which the cfice was 
hereditary in one family or tribe, They had religious tem- 
ples, and, as in Judea, they always faced tothe east.. They 
had inner aiid outer courts, sanciwm and sactum sanctorum, 
They had an ark enclosed in a shrine which was carried 
about by a procession of priestsasin Judea, This very ark 
indicated that the religion originated in a country subject 
to overflow, likethe bottom lands of Egypt. In old pictures 
the gods of Egypt are seen sitting in an ark or boat, Hen- 
stenberg says: “The agreement of the cherubim with the 
Egyptian ephinxes cannot be doubled.” The Eyyptians 
offered animals as a gacritice as did the Jews, and both 
slew the animal by cutting the throat; the Egyptians and 
Jews preferred a red heifer without spot. The practice of 
circumcision, Wilkinson says, is demonstrated by Egyptian 
monunients to have been fully established centuries before 
the alleged date of Abraham. Herodotussays: “The Phe- 
nicians and Syrians say they learned it from Egypt.” 

The Egyptians had a scape-gost. A sacred fire was kept 
burning in the temples of Thebes ds well as in Judea, The 
Egyptian priests took off theirshocs in thetemple, as Joshua 
took off his shoesinaholy place. The Egyptians anointed 
the kings and priests. The Egyptian priests were all mono- 
theists—believers in one God, but the people believed in 
many gods. Moses, brought up at the court of the Pha- 
raohs, needed no revelation to learn of one God. It took 
centuries to educate the Jewish people out cf the belief ia 
The Jews adopted some and omitted some of 
the Egyptian beliefs and ceremonies, The Egyptians had 
laws given by Diodorus Siculus and confirmed My hiero- 
glypbical. records, condemning and punishing murder, 
theft, adultery, perjury, fale weights and measures, etc., 
etc. The Jews lived in Egypt hundreds of years. How 
absurd to suppose God revealed what was known tothe 
Egyptians. 

_ As for the Christian religion, all its doctrines were old when 
Jesus was born. The incarnation, the doctrine of atone- 
ment, the, resurrection, ‘baptism, etc., were parts of the old 
Pagan systems, as every scholar knows. The precepts re- 
quiring doing as you would be done by, forgiveness of enc- 
mier, loving. your fellow-men, overcoming hate by love, 
indeed all the precepts of. the New Testament, were taught 
and - practised before the Christian era. [Quotations were 
made from the teachings of Buddha and other ancient 
teachers. ] The Essenes, 2 sect that date back at least to the 
second century before Christ, taught and lived as did the 
early Christians. They bad a community of goods, were 
simple in dress, took.no oaths, allowed marriage, but dis- 
couraged it, forbade laying up treasures on earth, laid stress 
on-being meek and lowly, aimed to be temples of the Holy 
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| they antagonize, 


Spirit, combined healing of the body with that of the soul, 
claimed to cast ont evil spirils, performed miraculous cures, 
offered no animal sacrifices, had a three-fold rule, love of 
God, love of man, and love of virtue, never touched food 
before grace, and returned thanks after every meal, despised 
suffering, enjoined fasting and secret prayers, taught the 
body is corruptible ‘but the soul is immortal, taught ever- 
lasting punishment of the wicked, and had writings among 
them which many scholars believe to have formed the basis 
of much of the New Testament. They composed hymns 
and sung them at their meetings. 

Dr. Ginsburg, a contributor to Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia, 
an orthodox work, after showing the resemblance between 
the doctrines of the Essenes and the doctrines of Jesus, 
declares that Jesus probably was a member of their society. 
The Essenes had adopted some of the doctrines of Buddh- 
ism and of other systems. They claimed to be eclectic. 
They disappear from history when Christianity appeared. — 
Gibbon says they probably changed their name, Pliny, - 
Josephus, and Philo-Judeus gives descriptions of them. 
With all these doctrines taught, how can we-fail to admit 
that Christianity is a revamp of them, taking a new name, 
and stamped by the individfality of the Nazarene reformer, 
the same as Mohammedanism was older teachings, stamped 
by the genius and enthusiasm of Mohammed; the same as 
Buddhism was the bettér parts of Brahminism, with ils im- 
perfections omitted and some features added and stamped 
by the wisdom and the aseetecism of Buddha. Has Chris- 
tianity mapy adherents? Mohammedanism has nearly two 
hundred millions, Buddhism has probably four hundred 
millions, including seven nations. Yet its founder left the 
allurements of a throne and became a wandering ‘beggar. 
Both Mohammedanism and Buddhism have defects; so has 
Christianity; it teaches’the barbarous doctrine of eternal 
torment, the superstition of diabolical possessions, the 
efficacy of prayer, the subordination of woman to man, a 
perscnal devil, and many other vagaries. Itextols poverty, 
and denounces riches, restricts divorce to adultery on the 
part of woman, commands unresisting submission to 
tyranny, teaches that twelve disciples will sit on twelve 
thrones judgivg the world, etc., etc. The miracles of 
Christianity are sustained by no reliable history; it has no 
original doctrines; contains nothing man could not learn by 
his unassisted powers, and it is undergoing improvement in 
proportion as man becomes enlightened. Al} the evidence 
that the case admits of demonstrates that the Bible is an 
outgrowth of the human mind, an evolution of human 
thought, a work made up of books belonging to ditferent 
ages, but all composed by man. 


N The Apostle Peter a Myth. 


In the book of Acts there is no variance at all between 
Paul and Peter; only in the Epistle to the Galatians do 
If the writer of the Epistle tells the truth 
about them, the writer of Acts lies, 

But aside from this, if there is any truth in the gospel 
story, there could not have been a disciple named Peter. 
An illiterate Galilean fisherman could not have been called 
by a Greek name Petros; nor was hein fact so named by. 
Jesus, The vernacular of Galilee was Aramaic or Syriac. 
Now, we have an ancient Syriac version of the New Testa- 
ment, and there is no Petros in the gospels or epistles; it is 
always Hipha, i 

‘But how came Petros in the Greek version? Simply by 
forgery in the guise of a translation, ipha meant stone, 
so the Greek scribe, instead of writing it Kephas, translated 
it Petros, It is the only instance where a proper name has 
teen translated instead of being transferred, and it was 
done with a fraudulent intent. . ee ots 

In Paul’s epistles the forgery is more apparent. In the 
Syriac versiou, Paul mentions Wipha ten times; in King 
James’s version only five times. ‘Twice in the oldest Greek 
codices (Gal. ii. 7, 8), and three times in some of the later 
ones (Gal, i, 18; ii, 11, 14). Kipha has been changed to 
Petros. Elsewhere it is Kephas — Cepl. as. Pe: 

These forgeries were made for the purpose of connecting 
Paul with the fabulous Galilean apostle. Paul was slightly 
acquainted with the three ‘‘pillars” of Jerusalem, James, 
Kipha and John, Essenean apostles of the ideal Joshua Ha 
Mashiach, lesons Ho Christos, Jesus the anointed; but he 
knew no more about a Galilean fisherman named Kiphe than 
he did abcut a Galilean Judas or Jesus, much less did be 
know any apostle Petros, because there never was such a 
person. i l . 

This and kind:ed questions have been elaborately ĝis- 
cussed in a series of articles in the Investigator during the 
past three years. Ina few months they will be, embodied 
ina book in which the writer will prove Christianity to be 
a stupendous fiaud, based upon a mythical Jesus and twelve 


mythical apostles. . ÅNTICERIST. 
-Am 


W ORDS CONTAINING THE Five REGULAR VowELs.—There 
are a number of words in the English language wbich 
contain all the five regular vowels, but it would puzzle 
almost any ove to think of moré than one or two at short 
notice, The following may be given as examples: Educa- 
tion, reputation, regulation, emulation, perturbation, men- 
suration, repudiation. Besides these there are several 
words, each containing all the vowels, including the sey 
Of course we may mention revolutionary, elocutionary 
and unquestionably. The word invisibility may be noted 
as a peculiar word, for it contains the letter “i” five times. 
Mississippi and Tennessce are each spelled with only four 
different letters of the alphabet, although one contains eleven 
letters and the other nine. Schnapps, a word of one sylle- 
ble and eight letiers, cortains, but one vowel. There are 
no words in the English language of more than eight 
syllables, and of those containing that number may be 
mentioned incomprehensibility. . 
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Interrogatories to Jehovah.—No. 41. 


Great JEHOovaH: In connection with the fact that the 
books forming the New Testament are represented as being 
inspired by thee, may we not ask if there is such an amount 
of proof of the fact as to convince an earnest, investigating 
mind? 

Are we to believe them to be of divine origin because the 
Church commands us to do so? Are we not entitled, as 

-reasonable beings, to have some proof of so important a 
matter, and not be compelled to accept them because a priv- 
ileged class of men who claim to hold commissions from 
thee demand that we should do so? 

Is there any proof that any of the apostles, including 
Paul, or any of the early Fathers, including Justin Martyr, 
had any knowledge of the existence of the four gospels? If 
they had been written by those who’ are called the four 
evangelists during the generation in which thy Son is said 
to have lived, wouid not these parties have known some- 
thing of their existence? 

_ As the four gospels are merely narratives written in the 
style of those who write historical events, or who recite 
what they have heard, are there any grounds for us to con- 
clude that the persons who wrote those books were necessa- 
Tily inspired from heaven? 

If Paul penned the epistles ascribed to him, and if he did 
so after the time when Matthew, Mark, Luke; and John 
wrote their narratives—if he was commissioned by thee to 


write what he did—would he not have known something of | 


the existence of those four great books, and would he not 
have been familiar with their history and teachings? 

During his whole career did Paul have any knowledge of 
the four gospels? Did he ever refer to them, or enjoin it 
upon his followers to read them or to believe in them? 

In the instructions which he gave in his epistles, did he, 
even in one instance, cite or quote avy of the moral precepts 
of Jesus, or did he allude to any of the events of his life 
while on earth? 

Did Paul at any time cali attention to any of the miracles 
that were claimed to have been performed by thy Son, or 

. did he teach that salvation in any way depended upon 
believing them? 

Isit not a reasonable concltision that the four narratives 
now called the four gospela—but which were not called 
gospels till a long time after they were written—were en- 
tirely unknown to Paul, and that he knew nothing, histor- 
ically or personally, of the begetting, birth, life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of thine only Son? 

Did Paul have any intimacy or close fellowship with any 
of the cleven apostles? and, go far as he is concerned, would 
it not be easy to come to the conclusion that they were 
myths? 

In view of all the facts of the case, are not the grounds 
very slight for accepting the existence of the twelve apos- 
tles,-and that the four gospels were writter at the time thy 
Son was on the earth, or immediately after? 

If “preaching the gospel,” in the days of the apostles, 

meant to recite the story of his birth, life, and death, with 
arepétition of his moral precepts, is it not singular that 
what are now called the four gospels, and are deemed of Bo 
much importance, should have-been wholly unknown by 
the apostles and saints and fathers for a century and a half 
after thy Son was born? 
_ Inthe time when the apostles and fathers were living, 
and when they committed their narratives to writing on 
parchment, was it considered that these writings were any- 
thing more than human efforts, and was it regarded in any 
instance in their time that they were revelations from 
heaven? Was not that character attributed to them a long 
time after they were written, in succeeding generations, 
and by an entirely different class of persons? 

Is it not an unfortunate circumstance connected with 
Christian theology that the plan of the salvation of the 
world should have for its foundation the baseless fabric of 
a dream, which some person is said to have dreamed, as 
given in the story of Matthew? 

‘Were dreams in tbe first Christian century really any 
more of divine production than in the present century ? 
Are not dreams a perfectly natural phenomena, that occur 
to men, women, and children slike, as well as to animals? 

If some dreams are divine and sent from thee, would it 
not have been proper that some criterion or rule 
should. be given whereby it could be decided which 
dreams were divine and which merely human ? 

Let us ask again, is not a dream of an obscure individual 


not write his story till over a hundred years after the dream 
took place—an extremely slender foundation upon which to 
build up a plan and system for saving a world of almost 
countless millions of human beings ? 


Is it not most unfortunate for those who need salvation 
so badly, that there is so little proof of what they are 
commanded to believe, and that so much is left to faith? 

Is it nota little unreasonable that men are required to 
believe without proof, and when their own eternal ‘Salvation 
depends upon it ? 

As in the present age of the world, when a historian or 
narrator gives marvelous statements as facts, and he 
tells how he knows what he states as truth to be so, 
whether he saw it himself or not, and whether he obtained 
the facts from responsible, reliable sources, would not such 
assurance have been as essential in olden times ? 


“When a narrator states most remarkable occurrences, 
and wishes his readers to accept them as truths, should he 
not be clear in giving the sources of his information? 


from the wilderness to the top of a high mUuntain, and 
also to the pinnacle of the tetnple, and showed him the 
kingdoms on all sides of the globe, does he state that he 
Was present and saw it, or does he give the least clue as- to 
how he knew anything about it? Did the Devil tel] Mat- 
thew about the little excursion, or did thy Son impart the 
information to him ? Unless we have the authority of one 
or the other to rest upon, are we obliged tò accept the 
statement as fact ? 

When he states that at the time of the crucifixion, wheh 


the sun was darkened, when earthquakes took place, when 
the graves were opened, and the dead carcasses were 
restored to life and walked forth and joined their former 
companions, does he give any proof that such things ever 
occured ? Does he even say that he saw it, or does any 
other hiatorian or story-teller confirm his statement? Did 
anybody else know anything about siich events taking 
place ? 

Is there not, in fact, as much ground for the world to 
believe the writers of epic poems, romances, dud fairy tales, 
who give us their remarkable stories, as there is to believe 
those who tell us about a carpenter’s dream having so much 
meaning in it, about the Devil carrying the Son of God 
around where he pleased, and ef the dead getting up and 
walking alive out of their graves ? : 

‘What means had the writers of the gospels for knowing 
what Pilate’s wife had dreamed? Is it of much. conse- 
quence to the world what anybody has dreamed at any 
time ? 

Are not a full stomach and an undigested supper great 
incentives to strange and extravagant dreams? Is not, 
in fact, a dream the most unreliable and baseless of every- 
thing connected with the human race? 

. While the first three gospels have in many respecte quite 
a sameness in style and the events narrated, seeming to 
have been derived from a common source, is not the fourth 
gospel of an entirely different character ? 


Does not John relate of Jesusa different set of miracles, a 
different and greater assortment of parables, and a differ- 
ent set of incidents? And is not the whole given in lan- 
guage unlike the others ? 

Does not John have it that Jesus visited Jerusalem four 
different times, which the others say nothing about ? 

How is it that John says nothing about the remarkable 
feats of Jesus, casting out devils from human beings—on 
one occasion as high as two thousand from a single indi- 
vidual ? 

How is it that the first great miracle which John narrates 
as being performed oy Jesus, the changing of water into 
wine at a wedding, is not mentioned by either of the other 
three? Was it because they were temperance advocates 
and deemed it wrong to prepare more wine for people who 
were already drunk ? 

_ How js it that John says he cured the son of a courtier 
or captain of Capernaum of a dangerous illness, and the 
others said nothing about it ? 

How is it that Jobn narrates the curing by Jesus of a crip- 
ple of thirty-eight years standing and the others have noth- 
ing to say upon the subject? ` 

How is it that the great miracle of giving sight to a blind 


for which we only have the assertion of a second parly— 
who was not present when the dream waa dreamed, and did 
not even know the person who did the dreaming, and did 


man forty years of age, who had been blind from his birth, 
should have been narrated by John, and by none of the 
others? 

How js it that the most remarkable of all his NE 
the one gaid to have been performed in or near Jerusalem, 
and the one most calculated to attract attention of any of 


the great works he performed—should have been described |. 


by John, and not be noticed by any of the other evan- 
gelists? 

If the act of raising Lazarus from the dead after he had 
been four days in the sepulchre, and after. decomposition 
had set in, was really performed by him, must not Matthew, 
Mark, or Luke have known something of it? If they knew 
it, and kept silent upon the subject, were they not posi- 
tively derelict in their duty, and can they be regarded as 
reliable historians? 

Does not the very fact that they said nothing about this 
remarkable event go very far to show that it never took 
place? 

Is it not true that John’s gospel was written long after 
the others—after the apostles were all dead, after Jerusalem 
had been destroyed, after all the learned schools of Pales- 
tine had been broken up, after all the witnesses had ditap- 


When Matthew states that the Devil carried thy Hon]? 


peared, and after nearly all the population had been sold 
into slavery by the bitter cruelty of the Romans? 

Was it not written in a foreign country and in a foreign. 
language, and was it not simply a gross imposition to palm 
it off as a genuine account of thy Son's career on the earth 
and as written by his disciple John? 

But if it was feally written. by John, the Bon of Kebedee, 
and he related marvelous events nearly one hundred yeats 
after they transpited, Was it not his obvious duty to Bive 
not only hib owh pile as the writer, but all the confirm- 
atory proof that would bear upon the matter? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“Popess Joan, . 


The following btief chapter is froin the forthestilig 
“Champions of the Church?” 

‘‘At the beginning of the ninth century, Chatles thë 
Great, after having subdued the Saxons, desiret to conver}. 
them to Christianity, dhd Bent to Eng and for featned 
tiestä, who Gould second him in his plans, In the hum- 
ber of the professors who passed over into Germany was 
an English priest, accompanied by a young girl whom he 
had taken into his family to conceal her grossness, The 
lovers were obliged to. interrupt their journey, and stopped 
at Mayence, where the young English woman gave birth to 
a daughter, whose adventures were one day to otcupy ths 
attentidn of future agés; this wottian was Joan” (Mariantis 
Scotus): 


Authors do not agtet as to the name she bore in heb 
infandy, some calling her Agnes, others Gerberte, while 
the Jesuit Sevarius asserts that she was also valled Toa: 
bella, Marguerite, Dorothea, abu Justa; but she is called 
Joan by far the greltter iulaber. The old’ chroniclers 
represent her as having been a girl of extraordinary 
beauty and intelligence. Her father was a learned man, 
and her mind received the most careful cultivation from 
him, It is related that at tbe age of twelve yeurs her 
instruction, even in scientific subjects, equaled that of the 
most learned professors of the palatinate, aud that her replies 
excited the admiration and wonder of all the doctors why 
approached her. 

But at length love tuok’the place of learning and changed 
the destinies of Joan. Her lover was a young monk of the 
abbey of Fulda. Joan followed the leadings of her heart, 
and fled with him from the paternal roof. She disguised 
herself in male attire, and, under the name of English John, 
followed her lover into the abbey of Fulda. Here she was 
placed under the direction of the learned Raban-Maur. But 
such was the Constraint under which they found themselves 
at the convent that they quit it to continue their studies in 
England. They soon acquired all that the schools of Great ` 
Britain could teach them, They then set out oh a Course 
of travel to learn the manners atid languages of other coun- 
tries. Joan, still dieguised in the frock of a monk, dis. 
puted with all the learned doctors that fell in her way. They 
first visited France, ‘where Joan excited the admiggtion of 
guch celebrated characters as the duchess Septimauia, St. 
Anscarius, Bertram, and Loup de Ferriere. Traversing 
Gaul, the lovers embarked at Marseilles for Greece. 

At this period old Athens was the centre of science, the 
focus of learning and polite literature. Joan was then but 
twenty years old, and@ in the full flower of her wondrous 
beauty. Her monastic habit amply concealed her sex, and 
there, under the beautful skies of Greece, the two English 
monks pursued their studies unsuspected for three years. 
Under the most skillful masters, assisted with the best sci- 
entific apparatus the world afforded, Joan made prodigious 
advancement in universal knowledge. Her vast learning 
and unrivaled eloquence filled with astonishment her cap- 
tivated audiences. At length her lover suddenly sickened. 
and died, after an illness Öf but a few hours. This was a 
terrible blow to Joan. Lef% alone, and feeling herself 
abapdoned on the earth, she determined to quit Greece, 
Perhaps one consideration with her was the difficulty in 
concealing her sex in a land where long beards were worn. 
At Rome the men were required to keep closely shaved, 
There was also a larger theatre for her ambition there than 
at Greece. 

And go Joan set out for the holy city. Upou her arrival 
she secured a situation in the school of the Greeks as a 
teacher of the seven liberal arts. This academy had already 
become celebrated under St. Augustine. Joan still further 
added to its renown. Her audiences were immense. Her 
eloquence is spoken of as enchanting. She not only con- 
tinued the studies already. taught but iatroduced a course of 
-abstract sciences which were continued three years, during 
which time the young professor became famous as the 
greatest genius of the age. Lords and priests and doctors 
were among her disciples, and in their admiration the peo- 
ple gave her the name of the Prince of the Wise. 

Says Marianus: "Her conduct was as commendable as 
her abilities; the modesty of her discourse, her manners, 
the regularity of her morals, her piety, | and her good 
works, shone forth as alight before men.” But beneath 
this hypocritical mask Joan was concealing a gigantic pro-. 
ject, 

i The health of Pope Leo IV. was failing, and Joan’s ambi- 
tion prompted her to intrigue for the throne of St. Peter.. 
At last Leo went the way of all flesh, and the popular pro- 
fessor was unanimously placed at the head of the Roman 
Church. After an imposing and magnificent ceremony, 
Joan, attired in the pontifical ornaments, proceeded to the 
patriarchal palace, accompanied by an immense retinue of 
cardinals and clergy, deacons and dignitaries of the Church, 
and took possession of the apostolic chair, This was in 
the year 853. Joan now enjoyed the full realization of her 
ambitious dreams, and exercised the aupreme authority of 
the vicar of Jeaus Christ on, earth. Abbots and archbishope,, 
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priests and princes and. prelates, were now her faithful ser: 
vants, and. showed, their ir religions reverence by aay, her 
feet. zA 
. For three years. this.” “woman discharged the duties of a 
Ronidii pontif, add gondusted thë political affaits of the 
Gotirt:of Rome with a wisdom that filled Ghriatendotn with 
adniifation. The akill of her ddministtation, the purity of 
hot life; and Het extradrdi afg abili ities. seéured for, her. the 
fespect.of. the whole, world, Bata} a fearful. fal dwaiteil i lier: 
The pedestal of her power and glory was suddenly brok en, 
and Rome stood appalled at the awful spectacle. : , 
Atthe period of Rogations, in 855, which was celebrated iy 
a pompous procession, the Popess Joan, as usual, appareled 
‘in the papal costume, mounted her horse and proceeded to 


well as s Protestant; have: frankly adnaittea et truth réspedt- 

ing the pontificate of Joan.: ‘Some ofthe :Catholic ‘authore 
attempt to. defend “her. reputation, and to’ prove: that the 
popess honored the Roman see by thè splendor of her tal- 

ents and the display. of Christian virtues. On the contrary, 
Baronius. regarded her: as a -thonster, whom heretics had 
evoked froth, hell:by witchefaft and incantation 4s.a curse 
to the holy Ghurch. #lorimond de Raymond compated her 
to a second Herctiies; who: had been sent by. hea¥en as a 
reproaéh updn the Roman- teligion. The English histotifn 
-Alexander.Cook. attempts to téstue Ker themory froth the 
aspersions of her. adversaries, and give her a plate in the 
chronological order of the history of the popes. The Jesuit 
Labbe pronounced the story of the Popess Joan a fable, ac- 

cusing Luther and Calvin of haying originated it; but five 
hundred years before their time Marianus had written his 
d | History of her, He could not have copied from them. 

The hotest Latinoy thus candidly confesses the truth of 
the story. nid is. true that the éotilemporar acélesiastics 
of the. tithes of. Leo I¥. and Benedict tI., through an 
excessive Zeal for religion, have not spoken of "this rematk: 
able woman; put their successor less scrupulous; have at 
last uncovered ‘the mystery.” arians Scotus, was a de- 
vout Catholic. ` He is recognized by the world ‘a’ à truth- 
ful, judicious, and unprejudiced historian. His probity 
‘and ability have never been questioned; and he is the prin- 
-cipal authority forthe facts heréin related concerning Joan. 
More than a century before his time various authors had 
given several versions of her pontificate. He thoroughly 
exainined them ‘all; cleared up all doubts, and, as the most 
leatned and conscientious chronicler. of his tithe, his manu- 
actipts; lett inthe abbey of Filda, should-be received as 
thé highest authotity, and, a contlusive against anything 
that the Jesilitg can ddduée against the existence of the 
Popess Joan: His attachment to the Roman Church is 
amply attested by his defense of Gregory VIL. against the 
emperor Henry IV. : 


Ea Arriviti 
the Coldsseuin, nip 
- ghildvirth; the reits dropped { 
Kom her horse upon the pavemeiit. The B PE: woman 
was disrobed of ‘the sacred ornaments, and in the midst of 
the immense crowd, with frightful. convulsions, the pope of 
Rome gave birth to a child in the public street, The priests 
crowded around her to conceal the shameful spectacle from 
- the people, and during her paroxysms of pain threatened 
her with the most terrible punistinient. ` She died. in the 
amd of the cardinal, priest who had’ supported her during 
her suiferixigs. 

Thus died the Popess Joan; after having rilled Rome morg 
“bhatt the’ Vedrs. The eXasperated priests strangled her 
bhild upon the spot. , Bat the citizens of Romie; ik consider: 
ation öf the respect they had so long entertained { for her, 
consented to perform for her the last duties; and they Placed 
her body and that of her child’ in a'tomb on the very spot 
where the- tragiė transaction had taken place. A chapel was 
erected overiher tomb, adorned with a marble statue, repre- 
genting her clothed in papal attire, with a tiara upon’ her 
head, and holding. a-young child in her-‘arms. ‘Pope Bene- 
dict III. caused this image to be broken. ‘The ruins of the 
chapel were to he; seen in Rome as late as the fifteénth cen- 

tury. 3 ; fe 

This event contoadéd the clergy of Rome. -Thè sacer- 
dotal power bad.been scandalized and the papal chair dis-' 
graced forever by this strange occurrence, A. decree was 
immediately made prohibiting the pontiffs from traversing 
the street in which the abominable affair happened, After- 
wards, on the day of ‘Rogations, the processions from Bt. 
„Peter's to St. Fohn’s made-a long circuit to shun the. spot 
where the scandal hapjened, and to this day there is a 
certain | street in Rome into which the papal Procession never 
enters... , ; 

Precautions. Were at once idopied coon the death of Joan 
to -prevent the repetition of a like imposture. A ceremony’ 
was devised for such a special purpose, and the successor of 
Joan was the first to be submitted to its singular provisions, 
Itis unnécessary to give a detailed account of. this cere- 
mopy, and perhaps it might be-of questionable propriety to 
do’so in this ‘place; but suffice it-to say, it consisted in a 
satisfactory examination of the person of the pontiff by two: 
déicons and assistants appointed for that purpose. In the 
course.of this ceremony use was made of two pierced chairs. 
Mention is made of these chairs in the consecration of Hon- 
orius IL. in 1061; that of Paschal-in 1099; in that, of Urban’ 
“VI in 1878, and in that of the infamous Alexander VI., the: 

_ father of fivë children and the seduter of his owh daughter. | 
The usé of these chairs continued until the drisi cen- upon the regular enecerdion of the Roman pontifis. 
tury, and Crassus, master of ceremonies of Leo X.; gave a: 
minute report in the journals of Paris of all the par ticulars of 
the proof of the pierced’ chair to which that pontif was 
submitted. 

But owing to the improvement of manhers and the ridi- 
cule that attended.such an absurd and inconvenient custom, 
the practice was finally discontinued, ‘The spectacle was 
judged to beinjurious to public morals. The holy chairs were 
put away in the gallery.of the palace of Lateran. Father 
Mabillon, during bis journey into Italy in ‘1685, examined 
these chairs with the closest scrutiny and gave a minute de- 
scription of them. He says: they were of porphyry, and 
similar in form, tọ a sick-couch. f 

Some ultra- Catholics, firm in the ‘faith that God would 

` nob have permitted St. Peter’s chair, ‘founded :by Jesus 
Christ himself, to be. thus scandalized by a shameless 
woman, have stubbornly refused to. admit the proof.cf:a fe- 
male pope; but.the truth- of the above facts are amply’ 
attested by the most authentic documents of history. The 
Ultramontanes of the Catholic Ghurch, unable ‘from’ the 
overwhelming eyidence;to deny theiexistence of the Popèss 
Joan, having regarded her pontificate as # vacancy in thë 
holy see, and make: Benedict IIT. to succeed Leo IV., licld- 
ing that a woman could not perform: the: sacerdotal fune- 
tions of a successor of St. Peter. . Over thirty ecclesiastical 
authors admit the above-given facts, ae relay: to place 
Joan in the list of popes. 


In the. cathedral of Bienna, about the ‘widdle of the fif- 
teenth century were placed the mar ble busts of all the popes 
down to Pius IL., who then sat upon-the papal stool; ‘and 
among the- number, between that of Leo IV., and Benedict 
JIL, was plaged the portrait, of Joan, with this. inscription, 
“Jon the Eighth, the female pope.” This: proves incon- 
testably diat a. woman. gloriously... worked her. way: intosthe 
sacred ranks of the rulers of.the Church of Rome; and Had 
not the custom of:the Church ‘been stronger: ‘thanttruth, Joan | =: 
would be universally counted EEN the. onehundredand:eighth aa 
pope. “Notwithstanding, . fanatic Catholics,: saware of thé 
scorn and ridicule: which the. ‘reigniof a female-would 
bring upon t their religion, have. treated the story of Joan as 
a fable; and even some. Protestant: authors+have. been go illy 
infornied upon the matter as to fegard: Joan: avmyth, All 

-the: moat equitable qd trustworthy: Writers,” Oattralte: as 


Germany and France, of Oxford and the Vatican, which 
make mention of Joan. : There are autograph manuscripts 
‘of monks preserved in the library of the Dome, in France, 
which contain. the minutest details of her history. Now, is 
it. reasonable to ‘suppose that the proudest popes of the 
Church, laying claim to iufallibility, such as Gregory IX., 
Victor IIL, Urban. IL, Paschal II., all contemporaries of 
Marianus, would have suffered him to fill his history with 
a story so disgraceful to the religion of Rome, had there 
not been the most indisputable testimony to support it? 
Would not all the ecclesiastical writers of the age have 
given the lie to such an impious and scandalous story? 

-And so, against the most authentic documents of history, 
against the amplest testimony of Catholio authors them- 
‘selves, all that can be adduced in disproof of the story ‘of 
Joan is the simple negative assertion of those whose reading 
pon. the subject. has been limited to. Jesuitical writers. 
Even those Catholic. authors who deny the elevation of a 
female pope admit that there was some mysterious occur- 
rence which broke the succession of the papal sovereigns 
at the time. Joan wore the sacerdotal miter. 

The ‘authorities consulted for this brief biographical 
sketch are those which no scholar, Catholic or Protestant, 
will gainsay. Among them may be mentioned Mosheim, 
Baronius, Raymond, Cook, Launoy. Marianus Scotus, De 
Cormenin, ‘Loughborough, etc. 

The supremacy and infallibility of Mother Church rests | 
There 
was never a devout Catholic who did not sincerely believe 
that, Christ placed Peter in the papal chair and committed 
to him the keys.: But the stubborn facts: of history mock 
the claim that the successor of St. Peter—the vicegerent of 
God: and the“visible head of the Chirch on earth—has; 
always been chosen by inspiration in the holy conclave and 
determined from on high. The most notable instance on 
record is the elevation of Joan to the pontifical throne. 
And all the pompous pretensions of thesplendid papal hier- 
arcby. resting ‘upon an unbroken chain founded upon the 
rock, Peter, becomes ‘a fitting subject. of scorn as ‘history 
points her unerring finger to the fact of a female pope giv- 
ing birth:to-a child in the streets of Rome. Says the Roman. 
Catholic historian De Cormenin:..‘‘The majesty of the 
priesthood, the- pontifical infallibility, the pretensions of 
the holy see.to universal rile, all that scaffolding of super- 
stition and idolatry on which js placed the chair of St. 
Peter, fail before a female pope.” : 


,The forthcoming volume, “The Champions of the 
Church,” is being pushed vigorously to completion. It 
will contain. 1;000 pages, and is said to'be one of the most 
damaging works against Christianity that has ever been pub- 
lished.. More orders are solicited. Price in cloth, 83.0 00; 
leather, $4.00 ; morocco and gilt edges, $4.50, 

‘ Jo Coui eg 

STLb L ONWARD: i We' observe that’ Miss Kate Stanton 
the distinguished public’ lecturerg as lately graduated as 
ran M. D., atthe N. Y. Medical College for Women, in this 
city, and, the. Hupress says, intends to practice here, Let 
us modestly suggest that-with her brilliant talents as a 
writer and: orator; and: her scientific’ acquirements, Miss 
Stanton owes it as- a. :duty to her sex to institute here a 
series of; perhaps: private; lectures’ to wonien; upon phisio- } . 
logical. aubjects, the-peculiér diseases of women and there 


THE Bisu ANNUAL Convantrox of the American 

Reform League ‘will be “held at’ ‘Science Hall, 141. Eighth 

a ysof May. . E. H; Heywood, 

FOR? Yagalis, ai ‘Myta iali, and G. W. Madox are. among 
the speakers who will address the convention, 


ner. 
tell you how badly we até ‘peéding’ money, and how we wish 
you would renew, for the present, years. , 
form, THE TRUTH. SEEKER i is an expensive paper.t to publish, 
and ‘it ‘takes no small amount ‘of money: to pay, ‘the Bille: 


There are manuscripts -in all the principal libraries of 


cure; -nd ae: might oiT to: ther sex as ‘well as herself ace č 
-other. aid 


Ags J 


"To. Those ‘in fen 


Friends; let ws say a word to: youd in the most careful man- 
We s would Rot wotind your feelings, but we want to 


in its enlarged 


With the book’ work we are ‘doing, our expenses , amount te 
over $300.5 ‘pet ‘week,’ ‘To meet these expenses we have noth- 


ing to depend ‘upon save the remittances “which our 
fiiehda-séid us‘trom ‘various parts of the country. ` Tf these 
sims do not come in sufficient number to meét our needs we 
are in trouble at onée; We have no sfockholdet to lok to 
unless évery patron ina} Dé régarded as'a stockholder, We 
know the times‘are hard and {hat money is scarce with 
nearly all our réaders, but we hope they will remember otr 
needs and not make us wait’ too long. There ‘are dlatge 
numbei* who have not renewed for the present year, and wë 
hope those who know ‘this to be the case will nét make ué 
wait any longer. We would not urge this matter were it 
hot a réal necessity. Unfortunately we are not’ nearly ag 
well off as our ‘enemies reptesentéed us. Wé have no 
$200,000, nor even ‘20, 000, nor $2,600, and scarcely $200, 


‘on hand, while’ we have ‘many bills to pay. A 


“We are trying | to give our readers a paper. “worth eveiy 
cent we ask for it, and oie of Which every Americaa, Liber: © 
al can well feel proud, and we hope there may | be a gen- 
eral disposition to sustain tis in the ‘effort wé are making. 
Every person who hangs back and fails to emit: ua the 
‘amount due is really taking the most direct means to kil 
the paper. [i the funds necessary for its support are with- 
held, it must certainly die. Men and brethren who owe.us, 
dö you tiean to be the death of us?. We hope not, and that l 
every one Who, has not renewed for the present year will 
hasten to. do.so{. Jf it is not convenient to senå all, let a 
part be sent; We are willing to take it almost any way so 
we.get it: The amountadue us are generally small, and a 
little effort on the part of our numerous friends will help us 
greatly. May. we hope there will bea general feeling among. 
our friends to do their duty in this direction? 

_ We have been sending out notices to those who are in 
arrears since the, first of the year, and it is quite possible our 
clerk has sent to some that should not be dunned. We hope 
where this has-been done that offense will not be taken. 
We wish not to give offense. Our desire is to please our 
patrons by: giving-them a better paper than they can get any 
where else, and then that-they will be willing ‘and prompt 
to hold up our Banda while we üght the battle of truth and | 
reason, 

Those who are hot indabted: to us, but still feel’ inclined | 
to render usa little aid, can do so effectually by sending us 
the nanie ofa new: ‘subscriber or ordering a‘bill of books. 
We make’a moderate-profit on the books we sell, and all 
that is received in that line will send the cheerful sunshine 
acrogs Our pathway, and will cheer us on in the labor wa 
are performing... ‘We trust our friends will not forget us, 

ee 

OTHE Lissar AGE.”—Under the above title & new can 
didate for Liberal patronage will‘soon make its appeardnce, 
Oliver Hull Lowrey ‘editor and publisher, © ‘Ibis ‘to be a 
weekly ‘at $2,00: per: year, and will bė ee at tel pout 
Clark St., Chicago. i+: BA 

Mr.. Lowrey: lias had: doùslderabio. experience: asia a oint 
ist in both this city and: Baltimore, and engagés ‘in’ thie work 
with determination and-zeal. -He‘proposes to:pay: considér- 
able attention to his biographical department, aid in the 
first number will give a akeich Of Col. Robt? Ge 'Tngoreoll 
witha cut.: i: 

He also proposes. to kaop, a full supply of: Radical publi- 
cations for sale; with which to supply the:wants of the Lib- 
erals who may. see fit to patronize him. 

We cannot do less than to wish him much success in. the 
enterprise, and:to extend to him the right hand. of: fellow- 
ship. Though it seems to-us.there iy @ greater need that 


‘the. Liberal. journals we already have should be better.sus- 


tained rather than there is to increase the number, we never- 
theless think Chicago a good point for such. an enterprise, 
and wish friend Lowrey abundant success, ; 
Büppäsi AND CHRISTIANITY Face To Pace. A pam: 
phlet of 100 pages by our friend J. M. Peebles, and recently 
published in London, has been sent us by the author, who 
has, nearly completed his second circuit of ‘the globe.: It 
is composed principally of a debate between a Buddhist 
priest and a Christian (Wesleyan) priest, held at Pantura 
on the ‘island ‘of- Ceylon’ before an interested’ audience of 
over 5,000 persons, and in which the merits of, the two. sys- 
tems of religion. were pretty” ‘thoroughly canvassed and crit- 
icised, and in which the. -Buddhist,priest acquitted himself 
at. least with equal credit- to the. Christian, -The whole- is 
accompanied by:an:: mtroducnon, and annotations. ` Iti pos; 
sesses unuseal’ interest.. nee ae ce ene 


B. F. Uiwistiivood will” lecture at ‘Sprinigield I. ‘ Pari 
14th; ERSTE 16th to. Rist; 3 Warsaw, Mo., 28d, 24d; 
25th... : 


rii previi nerg of a an ‘age, dependsmore thani we 


: amt 
are. aware of, or: are "willing to- aliow,.on the’ conduct-of the 


women':thia is one-of“the principal ‘things on which the 
great machine of hiinan saciéty turns, ‘Those who allow the 


influence Whieh female graces: havei iù Conti ibuting to polish’ 


the manners of men would do Well to reflect how gient an 
influence female morals must have on their conduct. 


o3% 


The Truth Seeker, April 13, 1878. 


The New Scripture. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE CITY AND THE GATES. 


The City and its Thousand and Seven Gates.— 
Guides with Mystic Bottles.—Simon and Hy- 
drocephalus.—Simon’s entrance into the City 
of Conversion.—Receives the Glass of Faith. 


1, Now, the city of Conversion was a great city, 
and round about it was a wall built. of huge and 
rough stones, and they were exceedingly soft, and 
had no strength in them; and the names of the stones 
were Fancies, except the bigger of them, whieh were 
called by the learned, Fictions; and the foundation 
of the whole city was ef Sackcloth and Ashes. 

2, And in the wall of the city were a thousand 
and seven gates, besides many that were built up, 
and some that were about to be opened. — 

3. And over every gate was written in letters of 
blood these words, This is the way, and he that 
entereth by any other gate is a thief and a robber. 

4, And by every gate was one of the guide-books 
open; and a guide ‘stood by showing to the pilgrims 
that came that his gate, and his only, was the one 
through which the book directed them to enter; and 
over every gate were many figures and strange de- 
vices. 

5. But the devices were diverse from each other, 
and did not accord one with another. 

6. Over one gate was the figure of a man crowned 
with three crowns, and he had a key in his hand, and 
the name of that gate was Katholikos. 

7. And over another gate was the figure of a goose, 
and beneath it the man with the three crowns was 
kindling a fire; and the name of that gate was Bo. 

` 8. And over another gate wes the figure of a mar- 
ten; and below that a temple, having at its western 
end a large tower, and upon the tower a crown; and 
the name of that gate was Etats. 

9, And over another gate was the figure of a cer- 
tain plant called kale, and a vine; and a temple with a 
tower, albeit there was no crown to the tower, but, 
instead thereof, a lamb. And the people of this gate 
boasted that such of the pilgrims as entered by their 
gate could not afterwards by any means get out of 
the roadway, for that they had hedged it in, and the 
name.of that gate was Electio. 

10, And -over another gate was the figure of a 
lighted lantern’ and a fox; and the name of that gate 
was Des-amis. - 5 

11. And over another gate was the figure of a man 
in a pool of water; and the name of that gate was 
Aquatilia. , i 

12, And over another gate was the figure of a ser- 
pent giving suck to a young kid, and of a wolf sport- 
ing with a ram; and beneath was the figure of an old 
man, having wings upon his. shoulders, and in his 
hand a reaping-hook; and the reaping-hook was well 
nigh worn away by much usage; and behiad the old 
man with wings there was the figure of an angel, 
having no belly; and he held aloft, over the head of 
the old man having wings, a huge hollow cone, as if 
he would bring it down and smother him thereby; 
and the name of that gate was Millennium.* a 

13. But time would fail us to speak of all the gates, 
therefore these shall suffice. 

14. And by the gates were many of the guides 
standing, some with trumpets, some with horns, 
‘others with baskets of brimstone and fire, others 
with censers of smoke, others with nets full of very 
fine dust. | va 

15. And when any of the pilgrims of the roadway 
came up, there immediately arose a hubbub, and a 
tumult, and shoutings, and revilings, and much heav- 
enly howling. : e 

` 16. For the guides belonging to the various gates 
loved each other mightily, and lent each other many 
charitable cuffs, and fought stoutly for the pilgrims, 
and condemned each other to the flames with abun- 
dant heartiness and indisputable equity. 

17. But by the gate Des-amis was a man of sober 
and sedate aspect, looking neither this way, nor that, 


* After much study, we have, we believe, discovered the 
import of these gates, and the. figures belonging to them. 
They are symbolic (prophetically of course) of the various 
creeds of the present day. And the exactness of the meta- 
phoric representations is marvelous in the extreme; and, in 
our estimation, puts the inspiration of the whole MSS. be- 
yond dispute. The gate, verse-6, represents Catholicism; 
the three crowns and key are the well known symbols of 
the Pope. The gate, verse 7, is typical of Huss and his fol- 
lowers (the word Huss, in Bohemian, meaning goose); he 
was toasted by order of the Pope, and therefore, roast 
goose is his appropriate symbol; and, as.everybody knows, 
Bo is the proper thing to say to a goose. The gate, verse 8, 
is the Lutneran; thé temple and crown, in juxtaposition 
representing the union of Church and State. The gate, 
verse 9, is the Calvinistic; the temple and the lambreferring 
to their claim that Christ, and not the State, is head of the 
Church. The gate, verse 10, is the Quaker’s gate. Fox is 
the name of the founder of the sect, anda lighted lantern 
aymbolic of the “ inner light” they boast of. The gate, 
verse 11, evidently has reference to the Baptists. That of 
verse 12 to the ‘‘ Adventists,” believers in the immediate 
advent of the Millennium, the ‘‘old man”-is Time, who 
is about to have the extinguisher put upon him by the bel- 
lyless angel behind him.—Tre. A 


nor any way; and his hands were clasped together, 
and the thumb of his right hand revolved as it were 
in a circle, and the thumb of the left hand pursued 
it for ever and ever, yea, from everlasting to ever- 


lasting did it pursue. Selah. i 


18. And I, Philo Aletheia, perceived that many of 
the men of the gates had on great and greasy cloaks, 
and under their cloaks had some of them certain bot- 
tles, and upon the bottles were exceedingly strange 


and marvelous devices engraven. 


* 19. And the hieroglyphics upon the bottles were a 
hidden and ineffable mystery, the meaning whereof 
And the number of the mystic 


no man can tell. 
hieroglyphics were the sacred three. , 


20, And the first hieroglyphic was like unto a half- 
circle thickened and, as it were, bent upon itself at 


the lower end; and the second was a straight line 
erect; and the third was two straight- lines erect, 
having another line proceeding from the top of the 
first straight line erect to the bottom of the second. 

21, An 


others the comforter; and they who drank plentiful- 
ly thereof were filled with the spirit, whose surname 
is the Ghost, and spake with tongues of fire and 
prophesied. . 

22. Now when Simon came out of the valley, and 
saw the city and its gates, he was filled with aston- 
ishment; and perceiving the inscriptions that were 
written over the gates, that they were all written 
with letters of blood, and all of them alike saying, 
This is the way; and he that entereth by any other 
gate is a thief and a robber, he began to be con- 
founded, and marveled with himself how they should 
all be the right way, when there could be but one 
right way. ee S . 

‘ 23. .And while he debated with himself, the guides 
about the gates perceived him, and beset him on all 


‘sides, each bidding him to come in by their gate, and 


moving him thereto with many hard threats and 
emollient promises. 

24. And they took hold of him and dragged him 
this way and that, and the other also. And Simon 
was utterly confounded, and bestirred himself to go 
every way, and went none. f 

25. But presently there came up from the gate 
called Aquatilia a man of pallid aspect, whose name 
was Hydrocephalus*, and his voice was like unto the 
croaking of a multitude of frogs; and he approached 
Simon and said unto him, i 

26. Oh, son of my yearning bowels, rejoice that I 
have found thee; for, verily, if thou goest with me, 
thou art as a brand plucked. from the fire. But, said 
Simon, What meaneth these other- gates, and how 
should they also be the right way, and each of them 
the only one? 


entrap the unwary; turn away thine eyes from be- 
holding them, and come with us. Look, then, into 
thy guide-book, -first putting on thy glass, and thou 
wilt know for.a surety that ours is the right way. 

: 27. So Simon looked where-the guide bid him, and 
was satisfied, and would have gone with Hydroceph- 
alus, had there not come up a guide from the gate 
called Electio, and the name of this guide was Can- 
notbedamned. . is 

28. And Cannotbedamned had an open guide-book 
in his hand, and he howled furiously at Simon, say- 
ing, Read it, and. thou wilt perceive that there is no 
way but ours. 

29. And Cannotbedamned would have taken hold 
of Simon, but that he was filled with the spirit; yea, 
verily, he was loaded therewith, and, by reason of 
his burden, he staggered to and fro, and went hither 
and thither, and elsewhere, and all manner of ways; 
and his voice was thick, and his words came out of 
his mouth as it were in great bundles: and when he 
would have gone forward the spirit drew him vio- 
lently back, and when he would have gone to the 
right the spirit sent him vehemently to the left. 

30. And when Cannotbedamned perceived that 
the spirit would not let him approach Simon, he sud- 
denly lay down on the ground, and began to speak 
in an unknown tongue, and his speech issued from 
his nostrils; and Simon opened his ears and his mouth 
and hearkened. 

31. And Simon marveled and drew near to Cannot- 
bedamned, and looked into his guide-book, and per- 
ceived that the gate galled Electio was indeed the 
tight way, and would’ have gone in thereat, except 
that Hydrocephalus was dragging him to the other, 
other, even that called Aquatilia. 

32. And when Cannotbedamned had made an end 
of his discourse in unknown tongues, he looked up 
and saw Simon about to enter the city by the gate 
Aquatilia, and immediately he leapt up and ran and 
caught Simon by one of his legs and pulled it within 
the gateway of the gate Hlectio, and Hydrocephalus 
laid hold of Simon’s other leg and drew into the other 
gateway, for the two gateways were next to each 
other. 

33. And there came up some with the nets of fine 

*In the Greek tongue Hydrocephalus imports water on 


the brain, 


within the vessels, whereon were the 
trinne hieroglyphics, was a certain curious and 
potent liquid, the smell whereof was like unto the 
smell of juniper berries; and the liquid was called by 
some the water of life, by others the spirit, and by 


Then answered Hydrocephalus, say-. 
ing, Heed them not, my son, they are but snares to. 


dust, and beat Simon with them on the face, so that 
his eyes were filled with the dust; and. others came 
with baskets of brimstone and fire, and others with 
censers of smoke, and they all let go together, and 
Hydrocephalus and Cannotbedamned tugged away . 
mightily. a l 

34, And Simon remembered the smell of the fire 
and brimstone, and fearing that Ahrimanes was upon 
hin, he struggled valiantly to get in, and thé two 
guides pulled and the others laid on, and the stone 
which divided the gates being (as was said before) 
very soft, they at length pulled him quite through the 
stones, having one leg in each. gateway. 

35. And when Simon-was got within the city, and 
had finished snéezing, the guides. bid him weep for 
his sins. So Simon wept, and the tears burst forth 
as a preat and mighty flood, and the bridge that 
spanned from the one nostril to the other was car- 
ried away by the force of the waters, and still he- 
wept. l 

36: So he wept till the springs dried up and the 
waters abated. ; 

37. And they repaired the bridge that was carried 
away by the floods, and Simon rested himself after 
his manifold labors. i 

38. And after some little while Hydrocephalus and 
Cannotbedamned took Simon by the nose and led 
him to a certain pool called Bapto. 

39. And when Cannotbedamned came to the pool, 
the spirit again came upon him so that he staggered 
under his burden, and presently fell into the water. 

40, But having, by the grgce of the king Jah, been 
preordained to die in the air, he was not drowned, ` 
but was drawn out again. ; 

41. And the spirit having departed from him, he 
laid hold of Simon, and Hydrocephalus laid hold of 
him also. - : . 

42. And Hydrocephalus addressed himself to the 
congregation,* saying, Men and brethren, listen to 
me, and open wide your ears that the words of knowl- 
edge may enter.. Forasmuch as this sheep hath 
entered ‘into the sheep-fold of our great king, it is 
needful that he should be well washed, and ye are 
gathered together to the sheep-washing, therefore it 
behoveth us to tell him what is necessary. l 

43. And. Hydrocephalus addressed himself to 
Simon, saying, Hear, O my son, and give ear to thy 
shepherd; this day art thou become one of our flock; 
yea, thou art henceforth a young ram amongst the 
sheep of our great king. Therefore, see to it that 
thou obey the voice of thy shepherd; meddle not 
with.the young ewes, and give up thy fieéce when it 
is required of thee; what thy shepherds teach, that 
shalt thou steadfastly believe, and question not their 
sayings. . 

44, But I, Philo Aletheia, hereabouts fell asleep, 
not being any longer able to listen to the preacher, 
so that I heard not the remainder of his speech, 
though I doubt not that it was exceedingly pleasant, 
and caused the congregation to shed many winks, 
and mayhap tears also. However, I was awoke 
from my sleep by much bleating of the heavenly 


flock; and, looking up, I saw Simon gathering him- 


self out of the pool, and Hydrocephalus helped him. 

45. And the guides gave Simon -another glass _ 
called Faith, and it was exceedingly like unto that 
called Imagination, nor could any man distinguish 
between them, except he were skilled in such mat- 
ters; and he could use his glasses together, either 
before the other, and they fit into each other, and 
when he looked through them so great was their vir- 
tue that he could by them see many great and won- 
drous sights, though nothing was’ present. ` 

46. And Simon was greatly delighted with his 
glass, and rejoiced exceedingly, and the guides with 
him. ` [ro BE CONTINUED. | 
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Tuy MEDICINE OF SUNSHINE, —The world wants more 
sunshine in its disposition, in its business, in its charities, 
in its theology. For ten thousand of the aches and pains, 
and irritations of men and women we recommend sunshine. 
It soothes better than morphine. Itis the best plaster for 
a wound. The good Samaritan poured out into the fallen 
traveler’s gash more of this than.of oil. Florence Night- 
ingale used it on the Crimean battlefields. Take it into all 
the alleys, on board all the ships, by all the sick-beds. Not 
a pailful, not a cupful, but a soulful. It is good for 
spleen, for liver complaint, for neuralgia, for rheumatism, 
for failing fortunes, for melancholy.—Fatth and Works. 

te — 

Waar 4 Lear Saip.—iI am a fading leaf, watching for 
the signal for my dissolution. You think as you like about 
man, as he fades and falls—make the end of your life 
here as mournful ag you please—dishonor death by evil 
names and images but leave one of your aad analogies, I 
protest against being one that shudders at dissolution. 
I might have done thatin June, when my life was all to 
live; but in September, when I begin to loosen from the 
spray, the loosening seems as good as the budding. 

‘It is a sweet mystery, to be made clear, no doubt, some 
time. So Ishall die ag I have lived, with my face to the 
sun and the loving heavens, and welcome the autumn 
frost, as I welcomed spring sunshine.— Rural Home. 


*Thig is a somewhat abrupt intimation of the presencé of 


‘a congregation, no previous mention being made of one; but 


we can only translate the MS. as it really is, we have noidea 
of improving the language of inspiration, —Trs. TE 


Communications. 


An Open Letter to 0. B. Frothingham. - 


Mx.’0, B. FROTHINGHAM, Dear Sir: I haye perused your 


sermon, a8 published in THE TRUTH SEEKER of March 23, 


1878, styled ‘The American Gentleman,” and from which 
I infer you are an advocate of hard money; and, being, as 
Iam, convinced that a full legal-iender irredcemable paper 
money, issued directly to the people from the national 
treasury, is the only money within the limits of possibility 
for the Government to supply in quantity adequate to meet 
the immense business demands of 47,700,000 American citi- 
zens, I have taken the liberty to propound the following 
questions for your consideration, and trust I shall see your 


response in the columns of THE TRUTA SEEKER at the ear- 
liest date consistent with your engagements: 

1. What is money? 

2. What do you mean by the term “‘ honest money”? 


3. What kind of money issued by the United States 
would be an honest money to offer as a legal tender in Eng- 
land, France, or Germany, and that would, or does, pass as 
honest money “among men of all nations, and which labor- 


ers could safely take for their toil’’? 


4, Are the present national bank bills an honest money? 
5. Are the greenbacks (so called), with the exception of 
“duties on imports and the interest of the public debt” 


stamped upon them, honest money? 
‘6. Is demonetized silver an honest money? 
7. Is depreciated currency an honest money? 


8. Will the coin to be issued in accord with the Silver 
bill lately passed by Congress over the President's veto be 


honest money? 
9. Is amy paper currency an honest money? 


10, Is the gold coin of the United. States honest money? 
11. Which of these kinds of money have the producers 


or laborers usually received for their toil? 


12, Is it possible for one nation to issue any money ‘‘ the 
essence of which would ‘be a common value all over the 
civilized world,” or, in other words,-a legal tender for either 


debts or commodities? 


13. Did the United States ever issue aby money of any 
kiad that was, or is, received by other nations for customs 


at par with their own gold coin? 


14: What do you consider is the true cause of so many 
failures of all classes of business men, of the unparalleled 
and increasing number of foreclosures, the general paralyza- 
tion of all branches of industry, that has turned millions 


of laborers to beggars and starved others to death? 
15. What, 
remedy for our cruel and increasing hard times? 


fa your. opinion, would prove an effectual 


The Tenth Seeker, April. 13, 1878. 


there is not, at six and ten percent, and there never should 
be, Ifthe laboring class could get money at one per cent 
per annum, prosperity would soon revive. I know that in 


‘that case not so many persons would be enabled to sit back 


in the easy chair and perfarm the part of consumers only, 
but that would be all the better. Let us arrange our 
finances so that six hours’ labor per day will be enough for 
any man to make a living, and so that the shrewdest will 
have to work one hour a day to make a good living, and al! 
will be well. Of course, I mean the greatest good to the 
greatest number. You speak of the number of laborers 
that need employment. All ought to need employment, so 
that one man cannot subsist on another man’s labor with- 

out laboring for him in return. If we would prohibit 
interest on money entirely, it. would pay a greater dividend 
in manufacturing, shipping, and trafiic than ever was safe 
to loan it at for interest. You say, in substance, that ‘*ir- 

redeemable paper money reduced the humble -minded 
English laborers to the condition of paupers.” I tell you it 
did no such thing. It was the resumption of specie pay- 

ments while the poor were in debt that did it. If the 
English Government had preceded the resumption of specie 
payments with five or ten years prohibiting credit by abol- 
ishing execution, all would have went well. You quote 
Paine against paper money, but he probably never thought 
of it except on the gold-basis idea, which always has been 
a failure, You ask, “In what are farmers to be benefited 
by their obtaining a higher price for their products?” 
Why, my dear, in paying their debts in a currency similar 
in value to what it was when their debts were contracted; 

and all farmers are in. debt in Illinois, whether they ever 
borrowed a dollar in their lives or not. Each man owes 
his pro rata of State, county, and town indebtedness, if 
nothing else. You say a good deal about the creditor being 
cheated in having to receive his loan in a less valuable cur- 
rency than that in which it was made; but you do not inti- 
mate that it would be injustice for the laboring man to pay 
in a more valuable currency, though he is usually the 
weaker One, and should be the ene protected by law; for 
the spirit of our laws is to protect the weak against the 
strong. It is as plain a proposition as ever was presented 
that a farmer can get more dollars for a load of corn, or a 
horse, cow, or hog, or the laborer for a day’s work, when 
greenbacks are low than when they are high, and each 
one will pay a dollar debt. Then give the people the ben- 

efit of one billion of currency for five years, and declare 
that after that the Government will reduce its currency and 
prepare for specie resumption on a gradual scale, so as to 
Jet the debtor class get out of debt, and all will be well. 
When the crisis of "78 came, capitalists asked for more 
currency; and now, when the people want it restored to 
what it was, they are hooted as inflationists. But be 
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invalidate the correctness of Mi. Teed’s agsertion. A light, 
impervious sack, filled with air and plunged under water, 
would rise to the surface—to its own element—and there 
remain. One filled with bydrogen and plunged beneath - 
the water would not only rise to the surface but would con- 
tinue to rige through the atmosphere and ascend to its 
highest limit, if not impeded by its envelope, or, at least, 
till it reached a substance of equal specific gravity with 
itself. If it were dropped from a more tenuous sphere, 
above the hydrogen, it must descend through it, till it 
reaches its own ‘substance, but not beneath its own sub- 
stance and into another of greater specific gravity. It 
seems to me that this is self-evident and needs no proof, 
and that Mr. Teed has here announced the discovery of a 
law of the physical universe which further investigation wilt 
confirm—ea law as much ag gravitation, or attraction, or 
repulsion, isa law, That substances are diffused and found. 
out of their normal position does not disprove it. 

The normal position of water seems to be at or near the- 
surface of the earth, but we find it diffused above and be- 
neath this position, else we should have no rain, If we. 
could accept the assertion of Mr. Teed as a fact, the dis- 
placement of the atoms of a substance from the normal 
Position of its main body by the forces which integrate-and 
disintegrate—as of water, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, car- 
bonic acid gas, etc.—would seem to be necessary and in 
accordance with physical laws, and not opposed to law. 

One, under the head of ‘‘ Tedious Wisdom,” has attacked 
Mr. Teed in a manner that may be amusing; but it can 
hardly be regarded as logical. 

Nor do the distinguished scholars he brings to his aid 
heip him much. He arrays these men in line of attack 
with evident satisfaction, but we find their assault as 
destructive to himself as.to Mr. Teed. He quotes Dr. 
Büchner as telling us that ‘‘ Mind is the product of matter.” 
It a product of matter, itself is matter, we must accept 
Mr. Teed’s theory of the conversion or transmutation of 
substances. If it is matter in another form or condition 
from that from which it is supposed to proceed, it should 


As you are a public man, and probably an older, and cer- 
tainly a much wiser, man than your interrogator, judging 
from your wide reputation as a profound thinker, I have pro- 
posed the above questions as a truth seeker, feeling that it 
is quite possible my present views may not be correctly 
based; yet my convictions are so strong that the theory of 
the greenback advocates, practically exemplified, would be 
a universal panacea for. our present financial ills, that I 


assured if.this Congress does not do the will of the people, 
the next one Will have to. I respect your different opinion, 
and I am, Yours truly, J. R. PARES. 


The Bennett-Teed Discussion Reviewed. 
Mr. D.. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: The ‘ Bennett-Teed 


shall be disappointed if you succeed in answering them. in 


harmony with the financial theory intimated in your ser- 
mon. 


I have proposed fifteen questions, some nine of which 


cau be answered by a simple yes or no, if such mode is your 
pleasure. 


ican citizens, and for the best of reasons. 
the knowledge you have manifested in all your sermons 


that I have had the pleasure and profit to peruse in the 
. ever-welcome TRUTH SEEKER, and especially in the sermon 
to which I have reterred, in your mention of the true rela- 


tions between capital and iabor, I have every reason to 


expect that your reply will not be of the New York Tribune 


style—very prolific of assertions, but ruinously deficient in 
proofs—but that you will give these fifteen questions those 
candid replies which the laborers’ interests demand, and 
_which you will comprehend at a glance from that bigh 
moral standpoint upon which you have so eloquently and 
truthfully based ‘‘ The American Gentleman.” 
With assurances of esteem, Iam, 
Yours for the truth, 
East Highgate, Vi., March 24, 1878. 
—————~<  ____ 
The Labor Question. 
MARGARET CHAPPELLSMITH’S “ARGUMENTS. 


Bland’s Silver bill will as surely benefit the laboring 
class as its demonetization in 1873 has damaged their inter- 
ests. You speak of the greenback dollar as an irredeem- 

` able paper currency. Let me tell you, if you do not know 
it, that the greenback dollar will be redeemed, as certainly 
as the gold or silver dollar will, in all the necessaries of 
life. It is’ as certain to be redeemed as the Government 
bond is, and the value of it is above gold. We cannot have 
them exchanged for gold, and burned up, and- continue to 
ise them; and the mass of the people want to use them. 
Capitalists make great complaint now, with gold at only 
two per cent premium. The truth is, they gave loans with 
law-priced currency, and now want to bring it to a gold 
standard to collect ia. 

You say the industries do not employ labor as they for- 
merly did, “but this is not caused by what passes for 
money.” I tell-you itis. Ido not mean to say. that manu- 
facturers cannot get money at reasonable rates; but the 
consumer cannot buy till he, pays his: debts, or will not, 
and so there is no market for goods.” Theré is not, and 
cannot be, an over- -production of goods in general: But | 
a scarcity of the medium of exchange may and has caused 
a Want of consumption. You say, “There is not a demand. 
for the supply of money there-i in circulation, » J know 


D. W. FILLERBROWN. 


Tiv 


The finance of our country is the paramount 
question that now agitates the minds of thoughtful Ameri- 
Judgiog from 


Discusaion,” which has come to my notice through the 
columns of Tar TRUTH SEEKER, has interested me greatly, 
and it is with regret that I learn of its discontinuance, The 
exceedingly able manner in which you have defended the 
negative of the question in debate, and your very courteous 
and manly treatment of your opponent, must win for you 
the good-will of all who have followed the discussion from 
the beginning to its close. Whatever may be the opinion 
of the reading public concerning the clearness or obscurity, 
the soundness Or unsoundness, the coherence or incoher- 
ence of Mr. ‘Teed’s argument; it, to my mind, carries with 
it evidence of the possession of a knowledge of theologie 
and scientific truth, which, however obscurely elaborated 
and expressed it may be, deserves the encouragement and 
aid of thinking men, Out of these “ visionary vaporings,”’ 
ag you have expressed it, there drop some clear, well coined 
thoughts—however startling and novel—which have, to my 
mind, the form of scientific facts. His presentation of 
evolution and involution as coérdinates and coincidentals, 
simultaneous and eternal in operation, is, I think, a new 
thought to most men; yet it would be as easy to conceive of 
a positive without ‘a negative as of evolution without invo- 
lution as its cobrdinate. 

His declaration, also, that the normal relative position of 
substances is defined by their specific gravity or levity seems 
not to be without reason. That gases diffuse and inter- 
mingle is not to my mind proof that they do not exist in 
strata. Because moisture exists diffused through the atmos- 
phere it is no proof thatit is nowhere gathered into seas. 
The hydrogen that is being constantly disengaged or 
produced at the surface of the earth must of necessity be 
diffused through the atmosphere and mingle with the gases 
near the earth in its ascent to the normal position of levity, 
unless it speedily combines with other substances to form 
compounds. Only thtee or four years ago, an aeronaut put 
forth through the publie press the déclaration of his belief 


that because Of-the constant disengagement of hydrogen at 


the earth’s surface, and of its levity as compared with 
atmospheric air, there must of. necessity be a hydrogen 
sphere above us. Because we do not know with what or 
how it combines to return to the earth again, and. thus 
repeat its eternal round- of change, it does not invalidate 
the almost self-evident fact that a bydrogen sphere exists 
above our atmosphere. We cannot easily conceive of a 
substance, whose atoms move easily upon themselves, as 
sinking below or even into another substance of greater 
specific gravity than itself; nor can we more easily 
conceive of a substance rising above or even into another 


-of greater specific levity than itself. 


That substances are found out of their normal spheres.ar 
positions: by the operation of forces dogs not, to my mind, 
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still contain some of the elements or properties of matter— 
and elements or properties which can be demonstrated—for 
he quotes Moleschotte as saying, ‘‘ Nitrogen, carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, sulphur, and phosphorus, possess their inher- 
ent properties from eternity,” and DuBois Reymond ag 
saying, “A. particle of iron remains the same whether it 
crosses the sky in the meteor stone, rushes along in the 
wheels of the engine, or circulates in the blood through the. 
temples of the poet. These qualities are eternal, inalien- 
able, and untransferable.” If these scholars are correct, 
and micd zs a product of matter, being a product tie matter 
(for it is declared to be debate imperishable, and 
immortal,” and. its qualities ‘‘eternal, inalienable, and 
untransferable”), and must possess the elements and proper- 
ties of matter, which should be revealed by the same teats, 
as declare the presence of the elements and properties of 
matter elsewhere. If itis not matter, but yet isa product 
of matter, then matter is transmuted and transformed and 
becomes something else, and matter as such is not “inde- 
structible, imperishable, and immortal” (Büchner), “ eter- 
nal, inalienable, and untransferable” (DuBois Reymond): 
and does not possess its ‘‘ inherent quality from eternity ” 
{Moleschotte). 

If matter is the producer or cause of mind, then mind is 
an effect of matter ; but I neither know nor ean conceive of 
an effect which in its order does not become a cause. We 
know that mind is a cause. We both perceive and feel its 
effects every hour of our lives. The logician, who, as a 
theologian, scientist, or socialist, has built up a vast fabric, 
is‘witness. The orator who cries, ‘‘ Let us march against 
Philip ; let us conquer or die,” or who arouses us to a sense 
of vassalage with ‘‘ Give’me liberty, or giveeme death,” or 
he who stills the angry mob by & word, or sends the blood 
tingling to.our finger tips and causes our frame to shiver 
with emotion, furnishes both objective and subjective evi- 
dence that mind is a cause. 

If a cause, it ig because it acts upon something or some 
no- thing, and the, something or some no-thing in turn per- 
petuates the act in all its formations and transformations. 
Ican not conceive of no-thing (except the no-thing be the 
thing in essence and not the thing ia existence) as acting 
upon something. If mind is a thing it must have the 
properties of a thing. The difficulty seems to arise. from 
our not being able to distinguieh and express the subtleties 
of the universe which our minds perceive, but which our 
physical senses cannot grasp or take the least cognizance 
of. This would indicate to my mind that we must be the 
possessors of more than the five senses which belong to the 
body, viz., seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, and tasting ; 
and that these are but the faculties by means of which other 
and higher faculties are set in operation—the channel 
through which the mind is fed and sustained. 

If I understand correctly the article in THE Trora 
SEEKER of February 28d, Mr. Fiske has declared that 
‘Mind was a function, not a product of the organization,” 
You, in your third reply, make this statement; ‘‘ This mind 
being merely a function, and purely a product of organiza- 
tion” etc. Büchner declares ‘‘ Mind is a product of matter 
in an organized form.” Alas! “who ehall decide.when 
doctors disagree.” 

You say in your third letter, ‘ Something w was never pro- 
duced from nothing.” In effect you declare that something 
labored and brought forth nothing, for you affirm that 
something—matter—produced mind ; that mind (in fourth 
letter) “is not matter ; it is. not substance,” hence is noth- 
ing. Unless we possess within this material organization 
and its organs of sense, another corresponding and related 
organization, “which is not matter” and ‘‘is not-sub- 
» with ils organa of sense, I cannot conceive it poesi- 
ble for us to fake cognizance of producta which are neither 
matter nor substance., With what shall we cognize them ? 
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You say it is an ‘‘ utter impossibility to create something 
from nothing,” but.you seem to unconsciously represent 
this nothing, mind, as acting and being acted upon; as 
having peréeption, sense, motion, ‘quantity, quality, grasp, 
and. powers, whén you say, “To my mind this position 
seems more reasonable,” ‘‘ But such a conception is too 
absurd for any sensible [having sense, perception] mind to 
entertain for a moment,” ‘‘My mind is more or less dis- 
turbed and perturbated.” (Can you disturb nothing ?) You 
also speak of more or less mind, and of differences in 
quality. You surely do not mean to say that there is more 
ot less of nothing, and that it has different qualities ! 
“ Your mind is capable of grasping something better,” you 
say lo Mr. Teed, and of Jesus say, ‘‘ Numbers of men have 
lived in the world who possessed greater powers of mind.” 
Taking these sayings of yours concerning mind, and your 
declaration that if is a product of matter, itis a puzzle to 
me how you Can escape what to me is an inevitable conclu- 
sion—that mind is both cause and effect ; or how you can 
demonstrate to the salisfaction of thinking and intelligent 
men that mind ''is not matter ; it is not substance ” there- 
fore nothing. : 

I, seems to me that what Mr. Teed has said concerning 
the integration and disintegration, or the production and 
destruction of water, fairly challenges attention and investi- 
gation, which are something better for scientific purposes 
than ridicule and contempt—the hostile batteries which all 
ages have turned upon the ‘‘ visionary,” who sometimes 
proves to be the ‘‘ substantial.” Time was when water was 
believed to be asimple substance, and not a compound of 
two, as we believe to-day. Time may be when we shall 
know that water is more than oxygen and hydrogen. Time 
was when intelligent men believed the earth to be station- 
ary. Time is when men believe it to revolve. 


While © would render-all honor to the noble scholars 
and workers of past and present time, I do rot forget that 
they have put forth gross errors as scientific truths, which 
were believed and taught and sustained, and which were 
subsequently-set aside as unscientific and untrue, or only 
partial truths. Mr. Collins tells us that oxygen and hydro- 
gen will mix, but he does not call the mézture water. Until 
he has added the third element,.or force, he has no water. 
What becomes of the force or substance generated by the 
‘'vun-barrel process,” which enters into the water to pro- 
duce or liberate the hydrogen? Mr. Collins asks himself, 
u Where does the heat. go to?” and then says, ‘‘ That is a 
question that no one ever expects an answer to.” This does 
not settle the question. It is a legitimate one, though not 
answered and perhaps not. admitting of answer at present, 
but it is one which we have aright to ask, and which we 
ought “to expect to have satisfactorily answered sometime.” 
Once it would not have been thought possible to measure 
the distances of the planets correctly or even approximately 
so. He says, ‘One might just as well ask, Why is water 
fluid instead of solid ?” Well, why is it? and I would ask, 
Why is it solid instead’ of fluid, and what causes it to take 
such form, and to become more bulky as it cools, contrary 
to the law govering most other substances? Before oxygen 
and bydrogen are chemically united, they are simply oxy- 
gon and hydrogen; afterwards, they are neither, but a new 
and different substance, having none of the properties of 
either. We have no more assurance that oxygen apd 
hydrogen are simple substances than the ancients had thay’ 
water was. We merely know of nothing to the contrary, 
and are limited to this for the present. No man has a 
right to set limits and bounds to the powers and activities 
of the human mind. In producing hydrogen from water by 
electricity, something—call it substance, force, mode of 
motion, what you will—is generated by the metallic plates 
and acid solution, which becomes“an element in the separa- 
tion or formation of the two gases; and I am not aware 
that any man has ever told us what became of it. A writer 
in the Boston Journal ef Chemistry says: ‘‘It is now pretty 
generally conceded that ozone must be an allotropic form 
of oxygen, unless oxygen, instead of being an element, isa 
compound, of which ozone is one of the constituents.” 
The same wriler continues: “That ozone is either oxygen 
or a constituent of oxygen would appear to be proved by 
the fact that it can be produced by sending electric sparks 
through pure, dry oxygen sealed up in a glass tube. If 
this be done, the bulk of the gas is diminished somewhat, 
and the presence of ozone can be detected by the smeli as 
well as by chemical tests.” - Another writer says: ‘‘ Ozone 
is changed by heat into oxygen.” ‘‘ Ozone has a cer- 
taion work to do, aud in doing that work ig trans- 
muted into oxygen.” Iu Ganot’s work on physics we are 
told, ‘Its true nature is not accurately known, Some 
regard it, and with great probability, as an allotropic modi- 
fication of oxygen, and others as a teroxide of hydrogen.” 


Should hydrogen and oxygen hereafter be discovered to’ 
be compounds ‘instead of elements, our teachings as to 
tt what is water, and how produced” would undergo a 
change, the extent of which is not easy to conjecture. 


Mr. Sickles says to Mr. Teed: “Iam in good company, 
while you are alone in the advocacy of your pet theories,” 
Now, I confess. to a ‘‘sort of weakness” for the man who 
stands alone for “conscience sake,” unless I believe him to 
be completely in the wrong, and deserving a good beating. 
It is no crime to stand alone, yet the world has too gener- 
ally regarded it as such, if the man who stands alone proves 
to be a disturbing element. Every man who has been 
made the nucleus ofta great reformation, whether of the 
religious, socialistic, scientific, or philosophic thought of 
mankind, has at the beginning stood alone; and in past 
time the opposition has generally been something worse 
than a newspaper attack. In ‘reviewing Wese few 
prominent -pointa of the ‘ Bennett-Teed Discussion,” 
my ‘desire is to bring them more forcibly and with more 
distinctness to the minds of your redtlers for their further 
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| consideration. Confident that the truth will, and desirous 


that it should triumph, I am 


Yours most respectfully, `W. KENNEDY. 


Rewarks.—We cheerfully admit that Mr. Kennedy isa 


very able defender of Mr. Teed’s philosophy, and we will 
not undertake to say that in all of his positions he is wrong, 
while we are as ready to confess that our knowledge of 
the abstruse the imponderable, as well as of many other 
departments of the Universe, is quite limited. We wish 
we knew a great deal more than we do. se 
As to a stratum or sea of hydrosen, we have no special 
objection to it, nor does the idea strike us as extremely un- 
reasonable or improbable. There undoubtedly is above our 
atmosphere a light form of matter, and perhaps it is as 
likely to he hydrogen as any other substance, What- the 
ether is which scientists hold fills inter-planetary and inter- 
stellar space is not known. That there is something there 
can hardly be doubted, for light could not travel through a 
perfect vacunm. That something may be hydrogen for all 
we know tothe contrary.. As, however, so few of the pri- 
mates are found in nature ina pure or uncombined state, it 
seemed improbable at first that vast quantities of hydrogen 
should exist in a pure state above the atmosphere. As will- 
ing, however, as we are to waive all objections to this theory 
we cannot understand what relation, either way, the matter 
has to Jesus Christ being Lord God Almighty, and Creator 
of heaven and earth. , 
Mr. Kennedy has sandwiched us between Prof. John 
Fiske and Büchner, making us toagree with both. So long 
as he places us in such good company, and makes us to 


harmonize with them we cannot complain, 


Much of the difficulty about what mind is, and what it 
does, can, we think, be obviated if the term rain be used 


instead of mind. It is the brain, solar plexus, and nervous 
system that do the thinking, and not the mind. The mind 
is simply the thoughts, and thoughts are a motion of the 


brain, and are no more a form of substance than is speak- 
ing, seeing, hearing, or walking. These are produced by 
the action of the vocal organs, the visual organs, the auric- 
ular organs, or the locomotory organs or muscles, as thou ghta 
are the work of the mental organs. Muscle does the work 
of the world, and brain moves the muscle, The brain 
occupies the highest position in the body, and has by far the 
highest order of work to perform.. 

The brain is intimately connected with the other parts of 
the body, and depends largely upon the conditions of the 
stomach, the digestive and aSsimilative apparatus, the cir- 
culatory system, and all that goes to make up a well-condi- 
tioned organization. As a rule, the better and healthier 
the physical apparatus, the better the brain and the better 
the mind. There may be slight confusion between the 
terms product and function, but thinking is just as much a 
natural physical process as any other action or function of 
the body. Animals also have the sense in common with 
man, but as their brain and mental organs arc far more 
imperfect or undeveloped than man’s, they therefore think 
and reason far less perfectly. Perception, reason, and 
memory are found in the animal kingdom as really as in 
the human, though, of course, in a lesser degree, or of a 
lower grade.--[Ep. T. 8.] - 

A ni oo 
Capt. Brown’s Lecture. 

We clip the following notice of a faithful workor in the 
Liberal cause from the Dallas (Texas) Daily Commercial: 

“ Our reporter atiended Capt. -Brown’s lecture, last even- 
ing, on ‘Evolution, and its Lessons of Immortality and. 
Individuality,” which was listened to with profound respect 
and admiration by a large and-intelligent audience, and is 
pronounced by good critics a masterpiece of eloquence. 
The music and singing by Prof. Vandercook was of a 
nature to be appreciated by every lover of that which is 
beautiful and sublime. The Dallas Truth Seeker's Society 
are anxious to procure Capt. Brown as lecturer, and the 
Captain has prepared to return and make his home in Dal- 
las,. provided the friends of Liberalism will compensate 
him for his labors among them. ll persons friendly to 


‘the cause of Liberalism are requested to confer with the 
: officers of the society. Capt, Brown leaves here to-morrow 
for Waco, and we cordially recommend him to all classes 
fof Liberals desiring an able and effective lecturer. 


— 


W. F. Jamieson debated with Elder Cunningham four- 
teen sessions at Springfield and Joplin, Mo. They bave 
agreed to debate sixteen sessions more; eight at-Girard, 
Kansas, and eight at Carthage, Mo.—April 1-9, and 10-18, 
For debates and lectures address 172 and 174 Clark street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ie es KaR 

Tus POPES AND THEIR Doings; or, Biographical Sketches 
of the most noted Vicars of Christ and Viceyerents of God. 
Holy Cross Series No. 3. 271 pp. 12mo. New York, D.M. 
‘Bennett,-1878. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

This hook contains brief sketches of some 150 different 
popes, embracing their more prominent actions and their 
general character, whether for good or ill; and it must be 
confessed that they were a sorry lot, their influence being 
largely extended for ill—in antagonism to the best interests 
of humanity. It contains some very plain statements in 
unvarnished language, mostly taken from Catholic authori- 
ties. Within a narrow compass will be found, in as trust- 
worthy # form as possible, what elsewhere can only be 
learned by consultivg numerovs bulky volumes. It will be 
found useful for telerence as well as for reading. — Spiritual 
Offering. ; 


- mai 


CatTatacun oF Books sent free upon application, 


| his 


Letters from Friends. 


Sy gine Warre Rock, Nevapa, March 26, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT : Inclosed find one dollar; place it to 
the credit of Mr. George Goltman, White Rock. He wishes 
to become a subscriber to Taz TRUTH SEEKER, commencing 
Jan. 1, 1878. Please send back numbers to his address. He 
will send the balance of subscription money as soon as he 
can. You can also place his name and mine down fora 
copy each of the ‘‘ Champions of the Church.” 

I would like to see a copy of your paper sent to every 
family in the United States. I am satisfied it would do 
more good then allthe Bibles that have been or ever will be 
distributed. Had I the coin, it should go to every house, 
but being an old man, and not able to work much, I will do 
the ugxt best thing that I am able to-do to start THE TRUTH 
SEEKER On its mission. I have been living in the mountains 
of California and Nevada for the last twenty years, mining 
and operating in mines, I have collected a large and very 
rich lot of mineral specimens from most of the noted gold. 
and silver mines on this coast. My proposition is this: To 
every reader of THE TRUTH SEEXER who will send me 
twenty-five or fifty cents, I will send by.return mail, post- 
paid, a handsome mineral specimen of gold or silver ore, 
The money sent to me, after taking out postage to pay for 
sending the cabinet specimen, shall be forwarded to D. M. 
Bennett to be placed by him to the credit of Tur Trura 
Seexer Distributing Fund—a ‘fund created for the pur- 
pose of sending Tum TRUTH SEEKER three months to any 
name that any of the friends of the cause may think proper , 
to send in to the editor. By this method. the party sending 
to me will get value for his money, and at the same time 
be doing a good act to help the Liberal cause. Brother 
Bennett, if you think well of this proposition of mine, start 
it. I will do my best. I think it a good idea to start a 
fund of that kind. I have a large supply of rich ore on 
hand and can get more if wanted. ‘Yours truly, 

; V. J. BORRETYE, 


Friend Borrette is a very worthy man and is well known 
in the region of country where he resides. He has accept- 
ably filled the position of Justice of Peace, agent for . 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s express, and other places of trust, 
Any remittances made to him will be faithfully attended 
to. A friend of ours, now with us, is acquainted with Bro. 
Borrette, and speaks in the highest terms of him. The 
proposition made relative to THE TRUTH SELKER Free Dis- 
tributing Fund is a good one, and appears feasible and well 
worth carrying out.—[Ep. T. S.] 


—— kad 
LeeDs, N. Y., March 31, 1878, 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: A iriend of mine has read one 
of your publications, called the ‘‘ Humphrey-Benneit Dis- 
cussion,” and has been considerably shaken by it. But he 
says he does not believe that such a man as Humphrey ever 
existed; that if he did, he got shamefully beaten; that you 
have the best of the argument, etc. Now, if he could be 
convinced that such a man lives and really wrote bis part 
of that book, why, then, considerable has been accom- 
plished; and what Í want of you is to send me the address 
of this Mr. Humphrey, so that I may write to bim and 
thereby prove the thing to.my friend. 
Yours respectfully, i 8. D. WARNER. 
RerLY.—We assure our friends. that the Rev. G, EL 
Humphrey is a bona fide, living man, and, withal, a very 
able, gentleman. He is pastor of the Thirteenth Street 
Presbyterian’ Church in this city. His addressis 843 East — 
Fifteenth street this city.x—[Ep. T. 8.] 
SNowvinLy, Va., April 6, 1878. 
Dear FRIENDS OF THE Thurs Seuxin; IL write this to 
tell you that one of the noblest, bravest, and most out- 
spoken of all the champions of free.speech, needs the uid 


{and assistance of his Liberal brothers and sisters for means 


to lave. Daniel Tuttle of Poplar, Crawford Co., Ohio, tas 
lost all the savings of his lifetime by going security fora 
friend, and now nearly eighty years of age, and crippled 
besides, he has to begin the world anew by selling Libera! 
publications. He has a great quantity of his papers, The 
Divinity Physician, trat he wishes to dispose of. I have . 
been reading them, and find them unique, forcible, argn- 
me: tative, and yery Original, Any one ordering a few 
nwubers, even if no more than twenty-five cents’ worth of 
them, will be doing a good deed, and at the same time 
rec. ive the full worth of his money. He offers to take in 
exchange for his papers any Liberal publications from 
authors or publishers, which he will sell as he can. I shail 
mail him to-day a few copies of “ John’s Way” as a free 
gift, aud only wish I could do more, I hope those who can ` 
will not defer till it is too late, or till they forget it. Now 
is the acceptid time. Fraternally, 
` ELMINA D. LENKER. 


KIRKSVILLE, Mo., March 28, 1878, 

D. M. Bennerr, Sir: I have received three copies of 
Payne's Age of Reason. The last I returned as an indication 
that I did not wantit. I suspected something wrong from 
the first number, for which reason I did not subscribe, 
This mau beyond a doubt, at least in my mind, is troubled 
with a species of insanity; and, out of charity, after what 
has been published, I think. it would be well to let him 
alone. Ido not believe he can injure you after so many 
facts concerning him have been published. 


Respectfully, Wm, Hany, 


; JAMESTOWN, CoL., March 28, 1878. 
Mr. Bennett, Dear Sir: As soon as [ am able | will 
send for THE TRUTH BEEKER, But money seems to be 
more precious than diamonds just now. I sent you a dollar 
for some tracts a short time ago, but I expect the snow 
blockade on the railroads will delay them for some time. 
You are, in my opinion, the grand apostle of modern Free- 
thought. May you have success in strangling the “ Mino- 
taur” of superstition, and lift the incubus from the people 
that has been-smothering them for weary ages. Every 
liberal minded man should help you to the extent of his 
utmost ‘ability in the grand work, for the sake of future. 
posterity, even if he does suffer for opinion’s sake during 
life-time. Ignorance and superstition will battle 
demoniacally for the supremacy, but Science and’ Reason’ 
are bound to come off victorious inthe end, JI feel assured 
you possess the qualities to make. a good general in our 
cause. You bave been put to the test, and have come cH 


“with your colors fying, and if nota gieat victory, at least, 


the enemy lave gained nothing to congratualate themselyes 
with. Hoping that -your future efforts may be clowned 
with merited success, J remain, yours truly, ; 

i D. W. Monrison, 


he Truth Seeker, April 13, 1878. 


I3 


Rockrand, Me., March 50, 1578. 
Bro. Bennerr: I inclose for you a two-dollar ‘ Will 
iam ” on account. Guess Seth Wilbur is the ‘‘ fellow what 
stole de onions.” We ‘smell his bref” way down here. 
Every one of your subscribers here has received liberally of 
his illiberal productions. We have no use for them, as 
they are unfit for any purpose, 


Yours very respectfully, A. M. Austin. 


: Frueponra, N. Y., April 5, 1878. ¢ 
D. M. Banners, Dear Sir: I have just readin THE TRUTH 
SEEKER your manly statement of your honest convictions 
in the face of threats to withdraw subscriptions because you 
dare to be honest.” a p 

Bigotry is not a child of the Church alone, but the shadow 
of ignorance and conceit is quite as palpable in the ranks of 
so-called Liberalism. 

You have something to do in emancipating the heathen at 
home, Your leanings to a hope of eternal life so modestly 
and fairly expressed -seem to be feared as a contagious 
disease. Some who feel that they are protected from the 
Church by vaccination indicate that there is still danger of 
the dreaded disease appearing in the evidence of a future 
state, and with the Church they unite in the endeavor to dis- 
courage and suppress free investigation and evidence of a 
future life. Neither isa truth seeker, nor a monopolist. of 
truth, but I trust that some of the ‘‘ Liberal” fault-finders 
will-in future study more fearlessly the true meaning to be 
placed upon the words supernatural and material. There 
may grow out of the latter, phenomena they little dream of— 
truths both for the Church and Materialists. .‘‘ Consistency 
is a jewel,” because so rarely found. Send me. copies of 
your fearless paper, I think I can, with its aid, win for 
you.more subscribers than you will lose by truth seeking. 

I expect to return to lecture and labor in the vicinity of 
Binghampton from May to November. Yours for truth, 
liberty, and progress. Lyman Č. HOWE. 


ae Sarm, Mass., March 30, 1878. 

Mnr. Epvrror: The quotation from the Chicago Tribune 
in Taz TRUTH SEEKER of March 30, is utterly false. No 
sugh petition has been presented from Essex, or from any 
other town. When woman is publicly stigmatized by an 
ungualitied ignominious lie, it is not only the right but the 
duty of the community to as publicly defend her. Accom- 
panying this, is a true copy of the petition, signed by sixty 
men and women of Boston, and vicinity, Salem, Marble- 
head, Danvers, Beverly, and Ipswich (not one from Essex), 
to eight of whose names M. D., wasattached ; five of whom 
were men, and three were ‘women; not an editor nor a 
clergyman, The subject has been presented incorrectly in 
six public journals besides your own, and no two agreeing. 
Says the Boston Herald, tt What is the matter in Essex 
County ?” not aware, perhaps, that its own county was 
represented. i 

he petitioners have had ‘‘leave to withdraw.” 

The subject has been misrepresented and ridiculed by the 
Rev. Joseph Cook (whose lectures are stereotyped), at one 
or more of his ‘‘ Monday-Lectures in Tremont Temple” ! 
“ What is the matter” in the couaties and the States that 
editors and ministers are led into misrepresentation, lest 
woman with her children step out of the ruts of dishonor 

- and debasement into a higher plane of civilization, side by 
side with the man who has sought to plunge them into 
such, holding himself exonerated from ali just responsibil- 
ity, and at liberty to perpetuate such offenses in whatever 
community he can find a victim ; because statute law pro- 
tects him in such diabolism, as if villainy should be upheld, 
while society stands aghast, impotent to shield though 
humanity bleeds at every pore? Woman is told that it is 
her own fault ! that she should protect herself ! 

When sbe seeks the power to protect herself, she has 
leave to ‘‘ withdraw” and is made a subject of public mis- 
representation and ridicule. To misrepresent and ridicule 
women is the ‘‘ Anointed’s ” second nature ;: his chief stock 
in trade, It isthe corner-stone and the keystone, also, of 
his immaculate power. ‘‘ Woman brought sin, and death, 
and damnation into the world ;” so inaugurating a *' hell” 
which she has been peopling to the present time, cause 
the sacrifice of untold millions of the lives of her own 
children in this world and the sacrifice of untold billions 
of dollars. A huge outlay! The result of eating an 
apple. And now the ‘‘ Anointed” are trying to demolish 
this by proving that there is no ‘‘hell”! They can’t do it. 

Did woman own so marvelous a lie, and so firmly estab- 
lished, she would stand by it at all hazards, leaving man to 
unravel it by the power of his own reason. She would not 

' desert her best friend in its death struggle. 


{COPY OF PETITION. ] 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Massachusetis in Legislature convened : i 
We, the undersigned members of this community, 


respectfully petition your Honorable Bodies to abolish’ 


“ Tilegitimacy”’ from our midst, enabling every woman 
who stands in the connection or relationship of a wife, in 
any respect, towards any man,-to sustain her position 
respectably by acknowledging publicly such relation, and 
recording her name as & marfied woman, endowed with all 
the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. So that the 
law of nature, which in all cases executes its judgments 
towards woman, shall not be interrupted in its judgments 
towards man, by any legal immunity from its results. 
Every man knows that no child can be imposed upon 


him ; so, likewise, should he know that no child can be. 


illegally imposed upon a woman, thereby creating “ Fallen 
women and illegitimate children.” In this uplifting of our- 
selves, we ask you to legally sustain us, removing every 
obstacle, and extending every protection. ` 

Is man ashamed of the above petition that he either 
dares not, or will not, present it in its true light; or does 
he think that woman should be ashamed ? Unspeakably 
greater is the shame that necessitates the call for such a 
petition ! Mary Urron FERRIN, ` 
Parron, NEB., April 1, 1878. 

Drar Bro, Bennett; Please put our names down for 
one copy of ‘t The Champions of the Church.” . We know 
from thé extracts we’ve read it will be splendid. A friend 
ot ours whose father is a Presbyterian deacon, and whose 
friends are all church-members, said, when reading ‘of ‘the 
blood-thirsty Constantine, ‘Oh! I wish father, and brother. 
E. and ©., could see this...I don’t believe they ever heard- 
of it. “If they have, they never saya word about it.™ My: 
brother J.C. Baird of Sigoutney, Iowa, wrote. me lately. 
congratulating me on the “ Signs of the ‘Times,” but. we 


missed Tax TRUTH SEEKER containing it’ I suppose there: 


is Some mismanagement_of the mails out this way. We 


send THE TRUTH SEEKER all over this county, and some to- 


`| please. . 


‘Southwell or Holyoake; and although I- can see you are 


other counties in hopes of gaining some new subseribers for 
you ; therefore not having them on hand, cannot tell what 
number was missed. Wishing you every possible succeas, 
we remain your sincere friends. oP. 
Rogert and May B. Fince. 


i : Avoca, N. Y., March 26, 1878. 
D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: Inclosed find draft for three 
dollars, which please place to my credit on TRUTH SEEKER, 
which will pay up to January 1, 1879. Aecept my con- 
gratulations on your escape from that fanatic, Anthony. 
S. W. Payne sends me his Age of Reason. Think he must 
have got my name from your list, for I take no other New 
York paper except The Sun, and that is addressed differ- 
ently. Yours sincerely, Jas. N. Moore. 


© 


Sreepson, ARK., March 24, 1878. 
Mr, D. M. Bennerr: I have received begging circulars 
‘and sample papers from S. W. Payne, I have never writ- 
ten him aline. I know not how he got my name, unless , 
from your list, and I cannot think he got it in an honorable 
way. I must say I like THE TRUTA SEĘEKER. and hope it | 
may: long flourish. Your friend, Jonn T, WISE. 
Green Istanp, N, Y., April 1, 1878. | 
I have received. circulars three or four different times 
from S. W. Payne, asking for aid in favor of his paper. At 
first I felt disposed to assist him, for I thought he was try- 
ing to help along the good cause; but when L learned that! 
he was working in connection with Anthony Comstock, for į 
whom I have no respect at all, I did not wish to lend my 
aid in that direction. I hope Mr. Payne will be able to, 
explain how he got my name, but I think he took it from: 
your list. H. WILBUR. 


. MARCELLUS, Mics., April, 1878. | 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I have received circulars at! 

two different times, and one copy of Payne's Age of Reason 

some two months ago. I don’t know how he got my ad- 

dress. THE TRUTH SEEKER is the only paper I take or have 

east of Detroit. One paper of the Liberal order is all I 
care fòr’ : JoszerH R. STREETER. 


` WATERMAN, IND., March 26, 1878. 
Dear. Mr. BENNETT: 1 take the opportunity of sending 
you a letter. I read your paper, I have an aunt that takes 
it;ther name is Sarah Vansickle. She near about goes crazy 
when she doesn’t get her paper. Uncle Alfred Girard and 
uncle Schuyler La Tourette take it, and aunt Mary Hour- 
ford. I read the stories from the devil and ‘‘ The Dar- 
wins,” and about Anthony Comstock. Bear down on old 
Comstock,.and send your paper ahead. I am eleven years 
old, and I had my leg broke last summer. From a reader 

of your paper, ` ote È KATIE ©, CLICKEM. 


s CLEARFIELD, PENN., April 1, 1878. 
Dear BENNETT: Inclosed please find $2.00, for which 
credit me on my subscription to THE TRUTH SEEKER. I 
will send you more soon; I do not wish to lose a single 
number of the paper and will find enough money somehow 
to pay for it. Please change the middle letter of my name 
to correspond with that below I would say that I have 
received two or three copies of Paynes Age of Reason, 
with my name written as you have it on your list; and, as 
no other publisher ever had it in that way, the editor of 

that paper must have procured it from your list. 
Yours truly, ba Wm. R. Brown. 


dpi foun a - TITUSVILLE, PA., March 31, 1878. 
D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: I never knew or had any ac- 
quaintance with S. W. Payne. When I, nevertheless, re- 
‘ceived the prospectus of his Age of Reason, with a request 
to subscribe, and some other papers with reference to it, 
and, finally, the first number of the Age of. Reason, when 
that appeared, I did not find anything surprising in it, but 
thought he had learned my address from seeing it in other 
papers, as I receive very frequently similar papers pam- 
phiets, letters, etc,, in this manner from persons unknown 
tome. But when I received the above-mentioned papers a 
second time from him, at the time when you were robbed 
of your mail list, the suspicion becomes very strong that he 
forgot that he had sent them to me once before, and, find- 
ing my name on your mail list, sent them again, as, it 
seems, he did to all your subscribers. Having learned, 
however, more than enough ofthe real character of the 
man, I, of course, did not wish to have anything to do with 
him nor with his paper. Truly Liberal men-and papers or 
measures I am always willing to assist whatever I can, 
but frauds and shams, never! ‘ 
_ You are. at liberty to make any use of this letter you 
Truly yours, MORRIS EINSTEIN. 


` ROSEBURGH, OREGON, March 20, 1878. 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: I am so glad that you have 80 
politely bowed out of the field that monomaniac, Cyrus R, 
Teed. As you say, it was a Teedious job to read his wild 
and silly lucubrations, especially when he trucked in chem- 
ical science. When he talked of hydrogen and oxygen, it 
was quite evident he had never studied the rudiments of 
chemistry, or the rudiments of any branch of physical sci- 
ence whatever. My teachers in Glasgow College, Scotland, 
in chemical seience—in 1836, Dr. Thomson, and, in the 
same University, when my health permitted me to resume 
my medical studies,!in 1846, Dr. Anderson, both chemists of 
‘European fame—would have been ashamed of their young- 
est student-making such egregious errors as this self-consti- 
tuted messiah, C. R. Teed, who has come to enlighten us, 
in this land of liberty, on-his ignorant crotchets, and call- 
ing us all fools who won't swallow his absurd ¢pse divis. 
If you give him half a column of your valuable space at 
any future period, you thereby curtail your many readers’ 
chance of obtaining sound knowledge from your valuable 
correspondents and contributors, without speaking of your 
own waste of time in replying to his puerile and sickly 
talk. If he has never been in an asylum (I mean Cyrus R. 
Teed), his friends must look to it. He is sure to get there, į 
and before long, too. I have met with much smarter and ; 
more sane men in many of our Scotch insane asylums; ard j 
I am sorry to think of it; but it is nevertheless true, that he 
is.a candidate for the kind of treatment there adopted. 

Tnclosed find three dollars for one year’s subscription to, 
‘Tou TRUTH SEEKER; and I will endeavor to get as many | 
new subscribers as possible for you. Your sixth and eighth | 
letters are masterpieces of politeness and sound reasoning, | 
‘and ‘remind me much of my lamented friends Charles, 
Southwell and George Jacob Holyoake. Charles Brad- 
laugh and. Charlie Watts—both of the London National 
Reformer at present—could not “hold a candle” to either | 
no 
classical. scholar, and make no pretensions to being such, 
still, your sledge-hammer, solid blows, your sound common 


: 


sense and invariable politeness, constitute you a controver- 
sialist of uo mean order. Do not, therefore, waste your 
valuable time on such silly opponents as Teed. Get an 
archbishop of the Church of Rome, or a cardinal, now 
since they have got a fresh pope, ora bishop of the Church 
of England, or the moderator of the Church in which I 
was born and baptized—-the (now Liberal) Chureh of Scot- - 
land—and you,will havea foeman worthy of your steel to- 
contend with. Bishop Watson's reply to Tom Paine (the 
Bishop of Llandaff) has never yet been answered, and never 
can be; for Tom Paine stood upon wrong ground—the | 
Theistic: side. He smashed Tom Paine all to pieces; and 
those old-fashioned Theisis can never stand before such 
men as Paley, Watson, and others. Therefore, when you 
next debate get a diguitary of the Church, and not a mere 
Will-o’-the-wisp—a nobody; and then your readers will be 
pleased, instructed, and delighted with your replies to such 
a person, We have been pleased here much. but better 
pleased when you closed the so-ealied “debate.” Bs 
Respectfully yours, Prrer Jack, M.D. 


NOTES FROM THE LECTURE FIELD. 


Mr. Eprror: That the friends and readers of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER may know where] am, and what Iam 
doing in the cause of human freedom, let me say, I am 
in’ harness, and still on the war path, fighting against 
superstition in all of its various forms, 

Since I arrived here from California, cur Italy of the 
West, I have lectured almost nightly, and twice each Sun- 
day to large and enthusiastic audiences, and my engage- 


ments will carry me to July next. 


And I must say Michigan, as never before, is being 
swept by a wave of Freethought. Our Bob Ingersoll has 
stirred the murky waters of stupidity and superstition in 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, and other points. Long ‘may he 
wave. IJ never cull him to mind thatI do not think of a. 
monument, a liberty pole, bearing aloft the emblem of free- 
dom; a waving plume that decks the brow of down-trodden 
humanity. ; : 

This is nota good winter for revivals of religion in Mich- 
igan. The preachers have preached, and the Christian 
people have prayed, but to little purpose. 

The leaven of Freethought is inthe atmosphere. Liberal 
literature is being passed from hand to hana, and the’spirit . 
of Thomas Paine is almost omnipresent in these days, and 
almost any school-boy is now able to confront and con- 
found the preacher in the pulpit, 

The Chicago papers have run riot on hell and damnation 
this winter, and the doom of the hateful old dogmas hag 
gone forth into every town and hamlet, and the poor preach- 
ers robbed of hell, devil, and danination of infants, wear a 
sickly smile, while they crow over the Infidelity of the 
times, and but for the red ribbon movement into which 


they are trying to infuse Chertianily, and reap converts to. 


the Church, their ease would be almost hopeless, 

We were quite amused recently with the temperance fight 
at Sturges, where the preachers, as everywhere else, are try- 
ing to steer the temperance ship, but like every other big 
ship trying to navigate into shoal waters, they put her hard 
and fast on the rocks of theology. 

A professor Carey has just closed a course of lectures on 
temperance, in which he claimed that the Bible was a tem- 
perance book, and the wines of the Bible were not intoxica- 
ting, Hence it was not binding upon the Church of our 
day to use in communion service the cup of devils, as he 
termed the intoxicating cup. But these children of God do 
not fully agree. í 

The Presbyterian clergyman of Sturges, “not a Red- 
Ribbon man,” fully imbued with the letter of the gospel, 
came out with an elaborate discourse proving conclusively 
that the wines of the Bible were all intoxicating, and 
bringing forward copious examples from the Bible to prove 
the character of the wines of Scripture; such as the fact of 
drunkenness among the priests of Judaism, and the story 
of Lot, who made a beast of himself with wine; also the 
story of Noah and his drunken spree, and the curse of Noah 
upon the children of Ham in consequence; also how David 
made Uriah drunk, and then commilted murder, to get his 
wife; and how the members of the cuurch of Corinth were 
reprimanded for getting drunk on the wine at communion 
service, and many other examples in the Old and New Testa- 
ments to show the intoxicating character of the wines of 
the Bible. ' . . 

We thought he won his case. But what a revealment 
from the Book of God to prove that the intoxicating cup at 
the Lord's table is not a cup of devils, aş claimed by many 
members of the Christian Church! . 

So, as the clergy disagree, the people reach out for 
broader ground on which to build, and science herself 
comes in to settle the temperance quesiion by showing that 
what is not food is poison, and that nature nowhere com- 
mends even the moderate use of poisons, and that temper- 
ance is a broad word, and covers our complete being—not 
simply abstinence from strong drink, but from everything. 
that will mar the beauty of body and mind. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have given a gourse of 
six lectures in Plainwell and eight lectures in Sturgis, with 
marked success, besides attending the State Convention of 
Liberals and Spiritualists held at Kalamazoo on the 2ist, 
22d, 28d, and 24th of March. This convention was marked 
throughout by a unanimity of action and feeling seldom 
found in so large a body of people so diverse in thought 
and opinion npon minor subjects. Dr. A. B. Spinney was 
re-elected as President for the coming year—a live man, . 
full of zeal for the cause. By unanimous vote the conven- 


tion amended the constitution of the association s0 as to 


read, ‘‘The Association of Spiritualists and Liberalists’’-—~ 
aright move, as the battle we are fighting must and will be 
fought out on the broad line of Freethought as‘ Liberal peo- 
ple, forgetting to fight each other about small matters, but, 
hand in hand, making a common cause against the common 
enemy of human freedom. 

Hudson Tuttle and Giles B, Stebbins, who were adver- 
tised to be at the convention, were absent, much to our 
disappointment, as we had learned to love these strong men, 
from their writings, and desired to grasp them by the hand, 
We were highly pleased, however, to meet Susan M. John- 
son, E. E. Stewart, Charles Andrews, Mrs, Morse, Mrs. 
Shepard, Mrs. Pearsal, Brother Fishback, and other noble 
workers in the cause of reform. The semi-annual meeting, 
by vote of the convention, will be held at Grand Rapids 
the first of next September, when we hope to have a grand — 
time. On Saturday and Sunday, the 30th and 31st of 
March, we will meet a large gathering of friends at Saranac 


to celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of modern Spiritual- 


ism. ; Mette i 

Our headquarters will be at Jonia, Michigan, for some 
time to come, where we will promptly attend to all calls to 
agitate the people on any of the issues involved in the gos- 
pel of nature. : Dr, J, L, YORK, 
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Dives Personates Lazarus. 


‘St. Peter’s successor sat close by his gate 
As the Romans roamed out and roamed in; 

The passengers pitied his wretched estate 

_ And filled his patitory tin. 

-For ever he chanted, as crowds came and went, 

. With cadence so sad and sosweet: | 

“ My hard-hearted landlord bas seized me fo 
. ‘rent, : 
4nd has turned me out into the street; 

Se pity, good Christians! of every degree, 
And pardon my modest demand; 

Pray help me to raise for my lawyer his fee, 
To defeat this atrocious brigand.” 


This outrage was published by steam and by 


wire, : 
And the placards bore heading like this: 
T St. Peter a pauper! without wood or fire! 
St, Paul ones more in vinculis!” 
Yet ever he chanted and rat!led his box. 
Taking presents from loafer or lord— 
Checks, guineas or pennies. coats, hats, shirts 
and socks; g 
Onal by cartloads and wood by the aord. . 
"Kind Christians!” he cried," Iam ragged and 
poor: 
I ¢an’t walk: for that tyrant and brute 
Has dicked on my shin an incurable sore, 
And the pain is extremely acute. 


‘The pilgrims from regions inpartibus came, 
Pouring tribute and tears. ex volo; 
They denounced in all tongues this incredible 
shame, 
And they kissed his great toa, in toto. 
He wrote all these gifts on small parchment- 
scraps, : 
And he chalked each itinerant bat; 
He blessed and besprinkled their baggage and 
traps— 
Their cars, boats, and donkeys, at that. 
Still he chanted his solo so low in their ear— 
Yet the chink don’t its melody mar—: 3 
“Good Christians! pray pay off the seizure this 
year— . 
({ButI can’t take your silver at par).” 


Cold, hunger, exposure—a terrible troop— 
Will finish the most robust tramp; 

So how could this mendicant live on bone soup, 
With a Vatican, say, for his camp? . 

Ons morning the coroner found, upon oath, 


‘exist in the world. The public feeling is 
swallowed up in the pursuit of a daily occu- 
pation and in the display of a. technical 
skill.” ; 
Not only is “the suppressor gratified by 
finding his vice,” but he carefully cultivates 
its growth. In order that he may get the 
credit which follows energy and success, he 


saying at the time: ‘Carrie you are my only 
heir." Whether this is so or not I’ don’t 
know, as we have not yet read the will.” 

In the Court of Oyer and Terminer this 
morning Mr. Orlando L. Stewart appeared 
before Justice Daniels and it was stated that 


Madame Restell’s indictment on account of 


This shrewd actor, who parts so combined 
As to personate Dives and Lazarus both, 
Died in rags and left treasures behind: 
For when they examined the tatters he wore, 
They found. quaintly quilted within, 
A Jew broker’s receipt fer a million or more 
Filtered through the petitory tin. ` 


The landlord his tale as a tissue of shams 
Denounced, and thus loudly he spoke: ” Oh, 

I charged him no rent, and had given him alms, 
For I thought him in pauperis loco! 

And all you philanthropists see you are sold, 
For we always must drink as we brew: 

He could not trust one of you Christians with 


gold, 
But deposited it all with a Jew!” 


Dr. William Morrison’s Case. 


Dr, William Morrison, who was recently 
‘arrested on a charge of violating the United 
States Mail laws, and who pleaded guilty 
before United States Judge Benedict,, claims 
that he is not an ‘‘advertising doctor,” but 
is a family physician of good standing in the 
community. He further states that he was 
foolishly inveigled into the trap only after 
the receipt of several decoy letters written 
and sent by or at the instigation of Anthony 
Comstock. It is denied that the Doctor was 
ever in jailin his life, and it is to be regretted 
that statements prejudicial to his case crept 
into the Telegram of the 19th ult.— Telegram. 
—— p 


Press on the Restell Affair. 
{From the Graphic]. 

Is it right to do evil that good may come ? 
Js it a good thing for the community at large 
in putting down one form of vice to permit 
und encourage the development of another ? 
Is there notsdanger in any method of ridding 
the world of one class of social parasites 
which develops auother? . . . . Three- 
quarters of a century ago Rev. Sydney 
Smith, who knew something of human 
nature, thus graphically depicted the dan- 
gers to which such societies were liable : 

‘(Tt is hardly possible that a society for the 
suppression of vice can ever be kept within 
the bounds of good sense and moderation. 
If there are many members who have really 
become so from s feeling of duty, there will 
“necessarily be some who enter the society to 
hide a bad character, and others whose 
object it is to recommend themselves to their 
‘betters by a sedulous and bustling inquisi- 
tion into the immoralities of the public. 
The loudest and noisiest suppressors will 
always carry it against the more prudent part 
of the community; the most violent will be 
. considered the most moral; and those who 
see the absurdity will, from the fear of being 
- thought to encourage vice, be reluctant to 
-opposeit. . Beginning with the best 
- intentions in the world, such societies must 
in all probability degenerate into a recep- 
- tacle for every species of tittle-tattle, imper- 
- tinence, and malice. Men whose trade is 
-zat-catching love to catch rats; the bug- 

destroyer seizes on his bug with delight, and 
-the suppressor is gratified by finding his 
- vice. 
aman like the others; none of them moralize, 
or lament that their respective evils should 


The City 


selects some person that he thinks has com- 
mitted. the crime which it is his duty to 
deteet—a duty on which his bread and butter 
depends—and he goes to the person, and by 
all the inducements which human ingenuity 
can suggest he urges and beseeches him to 
commit the crime so that he can get the 
reward. The man becomes the detective 
and informer, and ceases to be the public- 
spirited citizen. A recent trial of a rum 
seller in Connecticut found a minister of the 
gospel defending deception in the knaves 
whom he had employed to entrap the 
dealers in whiskey. There was no proof 
that the men would have sold any liquor had 
they not been appesled to in the most 
specious way by theinformers. The Sunday 
liquor traffic ought to be put down, but in 
doing so there is no need in developing a 
Class of social parasites whose whole duty 
shall consist in entrapping their fellow- 
beings into committing offenses by means of 
the most persistent and specious lying. The 
remedy is as bad as, if not worse than, the 
disease. : 

In the present case, if Mr. Comstock has 
been correctly reported, he did not original- 
ly take up the Restell matter because he 
thought ita publie duty to do so.. No one 
had complained of the-woman for prose- 
cuting her nefarious business, and it is cur- 
rent rumor that the pills and powders which 
she sold were a harmless sham and that she 
herself was simply a fraud, whatever might 
have been the intention of herself or her 
patrons. Mr. Comstock was badgered into 


her death. This fact will be inscribed in 
the indictment. Subsequently Mr. Stewart 
spoke with District Attorney Phelps as to the 
returning to the heirs of the estate the $10, - 
000 bail in bank notes deposited in the hands 
of Mr. Phelps. 


— 


The Bible in the Schools. 


The action of the New Haven Board of 
Education, some time ago,.in deciding to 
guspend the reading of the Bible and other 
religious exercises in the public schools of 
that city, naturally led to strong dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of some people. + Various 
petitions of remonstrance were addressed to 
the board, and referred to a special commit- 
tee for consideration. That committee has 
recently reported upon the subject, recom- 
mending the board to adhere to its previous 
action, and that report has been adopted. 
This settles the question at least for the 
present, and, as we would hope, permanent- 
ly. We have no doubt that the action is 
right, The public school isa State institu- 
tion, orgauized and conducted under its 
authority, and supported by compulsory 
taxation, which is indlscriminately levied 
upon all taxpayers, without any reference to 
their religious faith or want of such faith. 
This single statement is sufficient to show 
that the State should not make the sehoo! an 
instrument of religious propagandism of any 
type, whether Protestant or Catholic. It 
cannot do so without injustice to a portion 
of the people. Protestants would so reason 


no action would be taken in the case of. 


| highest importance. 


The last soon becomes à mere trades- 


entrapping Restell. Men said to him: ‘‘ Yes, 
you are afraid of big game. You arrest the 
poor, but you permit one of the rich women 
of New York to prosecute her trade openly 
in this city.” With the woman or her trade 
no-one can have any sympathy, and very 
few will. regret her end. Mme. Restell is 
nothing, but the good of society.is of the 
The development of a 
class of spies and detectives whose fortune 
and fame would depend upon their success 
in entrapping the members of society into 
the commission of crime would threaten 
the very existence of society. The detective 
has a tremendous advantage over any private 
individual. He has the sympathies of society 
on his side. His methods are condoned so 
long as his motives are right, and his 
motives are taken for granted in nine cases 
out often. If, on the other hand, we look 
at the history of the detective service in this 
city we see how little deserving détectives 
have been of any credit. The whole detect- 
ive service has been rotten, and there is 
hardly a question that if the truth were 
known detective aud thief were synonymous 
in most cases. Just look at the history of 
the detective service in Washington. Has 
there been a:man that has nsed. detect- 
ives in recent years that has not been 
smirched, and the most threatening circnm- 
stances now connected with Secretary 
Schurz is that he is making use of the de- 
tectives who figured so extensively in all 
the past vileness of Washington detective 
life. 

Let us not forget then that there are great 
dangers lurking in our present methods of 
suppressing immorality. We may produce 
aclass of professional liars, informers, and 
decoys. And if we do, it will be pretty 
certain that we will not suppress vice, but 
suppress those who do not ‘‘comé down” 
to the information. As yel we are safe, but 
the present system needs careful watching 
lest it should become the nursing mother of 
a class of rotten detectives. 


After a full account of the Medame’s 
funeral, the Telegram gave the following: 

Mr. Farrell, a son-in-law of the Madame, 
stated that she had at one time intended to 
flee to Canada; but she gave up this plan at 
the persuasion of her friends. He then went 
on to say: ‘‘Comstock’s attempt to make 
her appear the vile person he represented 
her was an outrage, and his coming here 
with six officers expecting to find a house 
full of patients must have been a great dis- 
appointment to bim, as it only ended in the 
arrest of one old woman. There never has 
been a patient taken in this house, and all 
attempts to prove it would have failed. My 
wife has during her mother’s troudvle been 
constantly with her, and the other day, when 
she went to the Surrogate’s office to deposit 
her will, she asked my wife to go with her, 


ties are not known to the proprietor. 
Rates for large Advertisements. 


in an instant if the State made the school a 
Catholic machine. j 
valid when the State makes the school a Prot- 
estant machine, 
it ought not to be made a religious machine 
at all. In the language of Professor Walker, 
who is a member of the New Haven Board, 
we think that the State had better ‘‘leave 
religion to seek its own agencies, as it can 
and will, without any help from the state.” 
—ZIndependent. 


The objection is just as 


The simple truth is that 


Advertisements. 


Respectable Advertisements will be inserted in 
THE TRUTH SEEKER for Ten Cents per line 
(a line being about eight words) each insertion. 
THE TRUTH SERKER reaches from 25,000 to 
30,000 readers a week of. a class not generally 
reached by other journals, and is therefore an 
excentionally good advertising medium. 


.TERMS~-Cash with the Order when tke par- 
Special 


Two Great Books! 


FREEMASONRY EXPOSED.—The greatest 


hit of the day. Generously and truthfully il- 
lustrated, and written by a man "'raised” in 
New York. Nearlyhalfa million copies sold in 
two years. It will be appreciated by both Ma- 
sons and outsiders—by ladies as well as gentle- 


man; and, in fact, no Mason’s wife should fail 


to read this expose. - 32 pages, 4to, 25 cents, 


ODD-FELLOWSHIP EXPOSED.—Both Odd 
and even Fellows have pronounced this ” ex- 
pose” one of the best things that hasever come 
from the humorous press of America, and fully 
equal to “Freemasonry Exposed.” 32 pages, 


4to, 25 cents, : 


Sent postpaid on reeeipt of 
5t15 


rice. 
M. J. IVERS, 113 Fulton St., N, ¥. 


Housekeeper Wanted, 


A WORKINGMAN of small means wants a wo- 
man as housekeeper; a woman of Freethought 
proclivities would be preferred, Must bestriat- 
ly temperate and not afraid of work. Such a 
one wanting a home would find a comfortable 
one with the undersigned, Address JAMES 
BODY, 147 Front 8t.. Hast Toronto, Ontario, 
Oanada. 1t15 


Oldest Reform Joumal in the World 


and one of the youngest may both now be had 
atthe price of the former by any NEW subscrib- 
er to “the grand and sterling old Boston Inves- 
tigator,” Col. Ingersolisaid: “The Jnvestigator 
is the best of the Liberal papers.” (This was 
before he read the Evolution.) We will send 
both papers, prepaid, one year, to any bona. fide 
new subscriber to the Investigator, for $8,50, 
which is the price of the Investigator alone, 

The Investigator is now in its forty-seventh 
year. Itis a weekly of eight large folio pages, 
contains the news pertainirg to Liberalism, 
reports of meetings, cerrespondence all over 
the world, abstracts. and sometimes full re- 
ports, of such Liberal lecturers as Col. Inger- 
soll, B. F, Underwood, Horace Seaver, and 
other eloquent Freethinkers. 

Every Radical in America should take these 
two papers and induce orhers to take them. 

In addition to the above splendid offer, we 
offer until May ist to send, in addition, to any 
one not now a subscriber to either the Evolu- 
tion or the Investigator who will send us $3.50— 
to reach us before May ist—a copy of a choice 
edition of the Koran. Address 

ASA K. BUTTS, 
Agent of The Boston Investigator, 
34 Dey St., New York. 


4{15 


KANSAS LAND FOR SALE 


Eighty and one hundred and sixty acres of 
Kaneas land. Soil of the BEST QUALITY; 
TIMBER AND RUNNING WATER: Well udapt- 
ed for Stock Raising. Address 

G. H KRUSCHEE 
4t12 Davenport. lowa. 


Fol. II., Commencing May 1, 1878. 


A Monthly 48-page Magazine, devoted to the 
Intererts ‘of Humanity from a Spiritual and 
Scientific Standpolnt. Published in Spring- 
field, Mo., $1.25 por annum, D.M. Fox and Net- 
tie Pease Fox, Editors. 


Regular Contributors. 


Prof. S. B, Brittan, Wm, Emmette Coleman, 
Mrs, Kate O-bern, Mrs. E. G. Planck, Wm. F. 
Jamieson, Prot. Wm. Denton, Warren Chase, 
J. 8. Loveland, Jobn Wetheibee, J, B, Ludlam, 
Esq., Miss Belle Bush, James Straub, A, W., 
Sr... Jobn, Mrs. H. F, M, Brown, Dr. D. Higbee. 

. TEE SPIRITUAL OFFERING, the first year of its 
existence, has obtained a circulation, more or 
less, in thirty-five States of. the Union, and 
probably no Liberal paper or maxuzine ever 
published hasin so shortatime from its com- 
mencement given more universal satisfaction. 

In our list of regular contributors will be 
found some of the best writers inthe ranks of 
Spiritualiem and Liberalism. We expect soon 
to add to the list of names othes eminent writ- 
ers, mon and Women. 

In the March number we commenced a de- 
partment specially devoted to the review and 
eritical notice of new publications, which will 
hereafter constitute an interesting feature of 
the magazine, i ‘ 

With the new volume we inaugurate a depart- 
ment devoted to the careful consideration and 
record of phenomenal Spiritualism, gathered 
from the most reliable sources in our own and 
foreign landse. .O.her improvements and on- 
largement to sixty-four pages are contemplat- 
ed at an early date, if our frieuds will at once 
exert themselves in our behalf. The price js 
so very low that we trust every Spiritualist afd 
Liberalist-will regard it as an obligaiion to 
sustain the efforts we are making to publish a 
first-class magazine at a lower price than ever 
before attempted, Toaid our friends in get- 
ting subscribers, we have arranged to send 
The Offering and Banner of Light one year, $4 00 
The Offering and Freethought Journal, an 

exponent of modern, English, Ger- 
man, aud American Scientific Materi- 
alism, a monthly, both for 2 00 

The orders for these publications should 
come through this offce. All new subscribers 
can make quite a saving by availing themselves 
of this offer. The price of the Of-ring is 80 
low we cannot offer commisions. I) our friends 
work for us, they do so from a desire to extend 
our circulation, which must be large to sustain 
the magazine at present price, 

It will be conducted independently, impar- 
tially. Nothing looking to man’s welfare will 
be deemed alien to its pages. Unrestricted 
discussion of all questions of humanitarian 
import will be ever maintained by it. Offensive 
personalities and indelicacy of language willbe 
wholly excluded. In its editorial conduct, the 
truth, beauty, and utility of Spiritualism in its 
higher phases will be advanced. It wil] not in 
any particular be & sectarian journal, but 
broad, progressive, and }iberal—will give fair 
and equal expression to all forms of :hought. 
“A fair fleld and no favor” it extends to all. 


A 
| Above all things. it alms to be Liberal, to be 


devoted to Liberalism in its broadest, most ex- - 
tensive application. 

With this understanding. we appeal to our 
patrons, and all who would aid us in this work, 
to respond immediately. We desire to know 
as near as may bo, at as early a date as possi- 
ble,ihe number of copies of new volume nec- 
essary to- print. Address SPrRITUAL OFFERING, 


Springfleld, Mo. piers 
JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 
AND : 


Popish Nununeries. 


BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting Work. 220 pager, ENNE 50 cents. 


Cloth, 75 cents. - A 
141 Eighth ate New York. 


Positive ‘Thinker, 


SCIENCE HALL, 
‘MHOA MAN 


Advocates Positive Philosophy ard 
the Religion of Humanity. 


Matrimonial, 


AN accomplished and good-looking daughter 
of a Southern planter, who is a Freethinker, 
would correspond with a gentleman of similar 
views and of honorable charaster, with a view 
to matrimony, if willing to Hvein the home of 
her aged. father—a widower—whose home she 
supervises, Address * TRUST,” this office. 3t13 


PES, AND CON OF SUPERNATURAL RELIG- 
| JON: or an answer to the question. Have we 
a Supernaturally-Revealed, Divinely-Inspired 
and Miraculoualy-Attested Religion in the 
World? By E. E. Gurup, ex-Universalist cler- 
gyman, Papar. z0 cents: cloth, 69 cents. 


GOLD Any worker can make $12aday at home. 
Costly outfit free. Address TRUE & Co., 


1y7 Augusta. Maine. 
er day at home. Samples 
65 to $20 Worth $8 froe. BTINEON & O0., 
Fortiaand, Maine. 19T 
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TO THE AMERICAN PATRONS OF 
CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs. 
OHAPMAN & HALL, London, England, for’ the 
right to publish an American Euition of 


The Fortnightly Review, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now publishing this celebrated 
Monthly Magazine from aspecial duplicate set 
of stereotype plates, which are forwarded from 
England so promptly as to enable us to pro- 
duce each month, not only an exact fac simile 
of this able Review, but to pubtish it almost at 
the same time the original is in England. 
‘It is in every respect equal to the London 
issue, at about half the original pri®e. This 
effort will place in the hands of American 
renders the freshest utterances of leading 
thinkers on live issues with a promptitude 
unequaled. The comments of a large number 
of the best European thinkers on Science, 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, and Miscel- 
laneous .Matters of general interest, cannot 
fail to be appreciated and encouraged by 
thoughtful American readers, 

The following are a few of the contributors: 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Goldwin 
Smith, Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Lionel A. 'Tallemache, M, E. 
Geant Duff, M, P., Hon. Robert, Lowe, Leslie 
Stephen, John Morley (the editor). G. H. 
Lewer, Alfred R. Wallace, Frederick Harrison, 
Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, Prof. Darwin, 
Prof, Olifford (author of supernatural relig- 
ion), Bir John Lubbock, Anthony Trollope, T. 
Adolphus Trollope, Sir H. 8, Maine, Sir David 
Wedderburn, and humerous otbers. 

Published every month. 

Rose-Belford Publishing Co, 
tft 60 York St., Toronto, Ont. 

Subscription Price, $5.00 per year. 


Christianityand Infidelity; 
SOV. 0. E, ETMPERNY, Meds. eranan; 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


D. M, BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


It was conducted in the columns of The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 

ust six months, giving thirteen letters from 
umphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 

_ Pant I.—Tihie relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Part li. —The relative services of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part IUL.—Js there a stronger eeiiy 
Mat ee Bible is divine than that Infidelity ts 
true. 

The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers : 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion, 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation; in speaking of the 
volume, says, “ Perhaps à more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, In this yolume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, Which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wi'h an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound cone usions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . . Light is what we need. Let the con- 
troversios proceed. Letthe blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Lat the sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel, The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on ali the 
Front questions of theday, whetker of Finance, 

clence, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it” Let avery person who feels the 
slightest interest in. theological questipns, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.’ 

A thick 12mo volume of 550 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for the low 
price of one dollar. 

Address D. M. BENNETT. Publisher 

141 Eighth St.. New York. 


THETRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS, 


Forms for organizing Societies, Forms for Gon- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services, 
Marriage Services, Naming of Infants, Obitu- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wills, etc, Also, nearl 
500 Liberal and Spiritualistic Hymns, origina 
and selected; for Public Meetings, Funerals, 
Social Gatherings, etc., etc. . The whole supple- 
mented by a fine selection of Recitations, com- 
prising many of the Anest poetical gems in the 
language. Nearly 600 pages, xt the extremely 
low price of 75 cents in cloth. The price is made 
low, so that every family can_haveacopy. Let 
none fail to have it. . M, NETT, 
141 Highth St., New York. 
HISTORY OF THE 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 
the most valuable works that hava appeare 
within the last ten years. By Pror. DRAPER. 
Prica, $1.75. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations, 
ete., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
Spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs, 
Luna Hutchinson of Oalifornia, With a steel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 

Price $1.60, post-paid by mail. 

D, M, BENNETT 
141 Eighth St., N. Y. 


Truly one of 


. 4 
exoid thik—sthd only to the old, iginal and on) 

ODAN EuS.. Baike Do. Cer ae 

n enormous trads, We dmport books wenkiz.. Supply ail, 
Beignsific, Legal, Medical, onrca, fordiga and other i jocks not 
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stored vary low, CATALOGUES FREE. 1 
send naw, Addres, HUNTER & CO., PUBLISNERS, HINSDALE, N. H, 
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‘ALIUNDE: . 
LOVE VENTURES. 


Or, 

ILLUMINATED COVER, PAPER, 12M0, 226 pp, 

BLASPHEMY IN A NOVEL. 
To the Editor of the Hebrew Leader: 

Sır: In the New York World eap- 
peared a notice of a book which 
you recently reviewed entitled ‘‘ Ali- 
unde; or, Love Ventures,” in which- 
the man of the World was much 
shocked te discover “a curious com- 
pound of blasphemy and jn that a 
kind of unkempt cleverness,’ etc. 
As to the blasphemy, it appears that 


POSTPAID, FIFTY CENTS. 


A LIVELY narrative of adventures 
in an imaginary country of Arcadian ` 
simplicity and general delightfulness, 
Three boys yet in their teens entrust 
their lives, their-fortunes (consisting 
of sundry of Uncle Samucl’s promises 
to pay on demand), and their sacred | 
honor to a frail-craft which 

‘across the (miscalled) Pacific Ocean. 
During their voyage King Neptune, 
awakening from a deep sleep (caused 


sails 


it consists in the talk of a young He-- by reading seven-cighths of a page of 


brew, one of the characters, who 
speaks of Jesus Christ as “a Jew 
carpenter,” the “dead Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the son of a peasant, and a man 
executed with criminals,” etc. In 
Chapter XILI. a discussion takes place 
in the attempt to convert the happy 
South Sea Islanders: to Christianity, 
in, which a priest of Koro-Kama 
avows his belief in one only invisible 
God, and rejects all new gods. This 
seems to have horrified the people of 
the World, though I never knew be- 
fore that the refusal of a Hebrew or a 
South Sea Islander to give up mono- 
theism and believe in three gods 
(Father, Son and Holy Ghost) consti- 
tuted blasphemy! However, we live 
and learn even from the World, though 
the Christians are expressly warned 
to “keep themselves pure and un- 
spotted from the world.” The book 
was intended -as a Polynesian love 
story, as you stated, and a portion of 
it attempted to burlesque the Elect- 
oral Commission, as the New York 
Daty Graphic said. Tam profoundly 
saddened to think that the exemplary 


Tupper’s P, P.), shakes himself and 
likewise shakes the voyagers— into 
the water. 
ming around in search of their Jost 
vesse? strike against ù coral reef some 
six feet beneath, the surface, and 
standing upon this they spend the 
night in the depths of despondency— 
and salt water. 
wade to the shore of a mysterious 
island which happens to he conven- 
iently near, and they ars met on ar- 
rival by three beantiful daughters cf 
Eve clothed with ‘‘severe simplicity.” 
They are led by their unknown 
charmers to the chicf of the island, 
who, with commendable zeal, marries, 
them at once to their fair discoverers, 
and the tired mariners spend some 
delightful years in the unknown land 
with no more to do than the presi- 
dent of a life insurance company. 
The book relates some of their nu- 
merous adventures and describes the: 
life and manners of the islanders. 
Running all through the volume is a. 
vein of political satire en recent. 
events which have taken place in the: 
United States. 


The youths, while swim- 


At daybreak they 


Aside from this the 


CONFLIOT BETWEEN | G 


Christians of the World should have 
been shocked at the ‘‘ blasphemy ” of 
a little loye story, and shall consult 
the theological and logical Editor of 
that journal before I again trespass 
and transgress. Tan AUTHOR. 


. PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER 
139 EIGHTH Sk. (Bet. 


book is weilwritten and possesses som: 
real humor which commends it toalk 
in search of reading which, while it 
does no harm nor any positive good, 
still serves to amuse.—™. F, Zve, Aail- 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 


, IMPORTER AND PRINTER, 
Broadway and Fourth Ave), NEW WORK. 


NICOTIANA ANTIDOTUM, 
THE 


Great Magnetic Remedy. 


DO ‘YOU SMOKE? 
is DO YOU CHEW? 
: DO YOU USE TOBACCO 
IN ANY FORM? 


If you have formed either of these habits, you 
have many times resolved to break from their 
slavery, and the vain attempt has shown you 
what iron masters control] your will. The 
untold millions wasted in the production and 
manufacture of tobacco is insignificant in 
comparison to the waste of health and life by 
its use. Ifthe character and results of the habit 
were known at the beginning, in few cases would 
the appetite be formed. Once formed, the victim 
ts unable to break away, and an_appeal to the 
Will, in most cases is ineffective. Guided by the 
unerring principles of science, a profound 
study of the organic and mental changes pro- 
duced by the habit, and of the compensatin 
remedies Nature hus prepared in the vegetable 
kingdom. has enabled us to prepare an anti- 
dote for the poisoned condition of the system. 
which necessitates the use of tobacco. 

The habitual use of Tobacco ts the cause of 
inconceivable disease, pain, and misery, and 
is the gateway to strong drink, the highway to 
crime. It enslaves, and although exhilarat- 
ing for a time, resuits in lassitude, weakness, 
want of energy, dyspepsia, heart-disease, 
apoplexy, and nervous prostration. It changes 
the entire constitution of the physical body, 
and thereby is impressed on the mind. It at 
first acts asa poison, the system attempts to 
throw it off. but constant use overcomes this 
repulsion. 

It is the object of this remedy to supply, for 
thetime,the place of tobacco. stimulating the 
processes of elimination and recuperation 
until the ett dips is again in a natural and 
healthy condition, when the desire formed will 
be nS longer felt—in other words. the habit 
cured. 

Ifthe printed directions accompanying each 
package are followed we warrant the REMEDY 
to cure the mostobstinate cases, if it does not. 
the money will be refunded, 

Price, $2.00 per box, Liberal discount to 
Druggists and agents buying by the Dozen or 
ross, 

Remittances may be made by Money Order, 
Draft, or Registered letter at our risk. 
Address : 
J. A. HEINSOHN & CO., Manufacturers. 
ots OLEVELAND, ORIO. 


ANALYSIS = RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 
Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land. A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on . 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
a worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols.. 8vo.), and at one-. 
filth the price. Oloth, $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
rocco, elit edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


PERE: D. M. BENNETT, Publisher. 
141 Highth st., New York. 


Works of Thomas Paine, 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Clear type. Paper. 15 cts. 
THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I, to XVL., in- 
elusive. Written in the “times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12m0. 
Fall, clear type, . Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 ats. 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
eer in the world. On full, bold type. 12mo. 
apor, 60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


_ THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type, 
12mọ. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. ; 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Oomplete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
“Common Sense,” " The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth. $1.50. 4 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 12m0. Composed of the Ags of Reason,” 
“Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff.” "Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” "Letter. to Camille Jordan,” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” ‘Of the Religion of Deism,”’ ete.. 
ete., with a lite and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition. The choapont and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITICAL WRITINGS —' Common Sense,” “The 
Orisis,” " Rights, of Man”—his THEOLOGIOAL 
Writincs—"Age of Reason,” " Examination of 
the Prophecies,” “ Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 

aff,” "Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camilie Jordan.” ‘Ofthe 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
erown-octayo, of THE FRUTH Srxker LIBRARY, 
with a finestee} portrait of Paine, Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 

LIFE .OF THOMAS PAINE, By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12m0. Large. clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
96 cents. Published by 

D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth st., New York. 


The Popes and Their 
` Doings. 


NO. 8 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” | 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes--the 
Vicars of Christ and Yicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ. 
ten. A friend styles it “rich, rare and racy, 


-|273 pp.. 12mo. Bent by mall at the very low 


price of 50 cents in paper; 76 cents in cloth. 
Address | D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t, N. Y, 


a 10.000 £01,D. Tha GENUINE Bwim Marseilo CO me 
Ç 
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‘The Career of Religious Ideas 
l THEIR ULTIMATE, 
| The Religion of Science. 
| BY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
: World—the subjects treated as follows: Chap. ` 
i Introductory; Chap, II.—What is Religion? 
; Obap. Til.—Fetishism ; Ohap. IV.—Polvtheism: 
3 pune -~Monotheism; Chap. Vi.—Value of 
‘Anejent Bibles; Chap. VII.— Man’s Moral 
i Progress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
| Growth; Ohan. VIII.—Theological Problems; 
‘Ohap. [X.—Man’s Fall; Chap. X— Free Will, 
; Necessity, Responsibility; Chap. XI.—Dnties 
i and Obligations of Man to God; Chap. XIL.— 
The Ultimate of Religious Tagan 7 

rice, in paper, 50 cents: in cloth, 75 cents.’ 
Postage prepaid. D, M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t. N. Y. 


IVIGORATIN 


NVIGGBATIN 


| A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
| Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseased, 
Woakness, &c. 25 cents per bottle. Incurable 
eases solicited and cured or money refunded. 

he same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Sample bottle, circular, and 26t6 


Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N. Y. 
THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 25 cents to DR, ANDREW SroNE, Troy, N. 
¥., and obtain a large, hichly-illuatrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cute 

i for parsonal manipulations, explanatory of 
i the sublime seience of healing without medi- 
eine. ; 1y6 


The distinguished physician for all PEIVATE 
CHRONIC and KEXUAL Dısrasrs, is without any 
j exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate thia fact. He 
| has patients in every State of the Union and 
| inthe British Provinces. Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
| Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
| Howels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic ot 
Neuralgio Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
{vous Affections or Diseases of the Eye or Har, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows. whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble eireumstances in life can aail 
themselves of his valuable services, The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL Or OvTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of SPER- 
MATORRHŒA and ImpoTENoy, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and other causes. producirg some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ete., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL BEEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to cure in 
a single case, and some of them were ina ter- 
ribly shattered condition: had been in the In- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sichness—Fits; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly- 
able to take care of themselves. 
dress, with s'amp, Vineland, New Jersey. 
where Dr, R. P. Fellows is permanently located.. 
and obtain his PRIVATE and other CrROULARS,. 
with cures sWoRN To, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented success im 
treating all the diseases here named, TEEME 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES. WRITE YouB 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


. . POSITIVELY 
$m WORTH OF INFORMATION 


in form of a nice book of over 100 pages, well 
illustrated, sent post-paid. for $1.00 


BY A PRACTICAL CLOSE OBSERVER. 


How to keep the hens and hen-roosts freefrom 
lice. How to feed to get an abundance of eggs, 
even in mid-winter. How to manage setting 
hens. chickens, etc. and how to preserve eggs 
a great length of time. Best breeds of hens, 
ete. Enclose $1.00 with ordear, 
E. D. BLAKEMAN, Circleville, Ohio. 
(Mr. Blakeman is a school-boy friend of ours, 
We know him well; he is entirely reliable, and 
the information he has to impart upon the 
poultry subject is valuable.—Ep. T. 8.] orf 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE. 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
BY EDWARD D. LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CUR- 
RENCY. 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D. DRURY. 


The question to be met and settled now is, 
Shall money continue to rule and curse man- 
kind. or shall it be made to serve and bless? 

Price 25e. For sale at this ofice. 


a week in your owntown. Terms and $3 
P66 bake roe, E HAL LEET E 00, Port- 


land, Maine. 
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A SINGLE burst of mirth is worth a,whole sen- - 


How, weaty;state, flat, and; unpřoñtible sgin 
to me all the uses of this World! ~Shaksper 3 


THE quivering flesh, though torture-torn, 
may live; but-souls, once deeply wounded. heal 
no more: ~Filiot. 


You have many enemies that khow not why 
they are so, but, like: the' village curs, bark 
when their fellows do. —Shakspere, 


Iw life it is difficult to say who do you the 
most mischief—enemies with the worst inten- 
tions, or friends with the best.—Lytion. 


It is the mind that makes the body rich, and 
asthe sun breaks through the darkest cloud: 
so honor appeareth in the meanest habit.— 
Shakspere, 


Ir all men would bring their inist ities: to- 
gether in one place; most would be glad to take 
his own home again, rather than to take a proi 
portion out of the common stock.—Solon, á 


THE past is never wasted. The agouies of 
life and the bitterness of death shall be unto 
every human heart the creative power of a new 
and wonderful region of bliss.—Z. N. Goddell, 


WHATEVER that be which thinks. which un- 
derstands, which wills, which acts. it is some- 
thing celestial and divine; and, upon that 
account, must necessarily be eternal.—Cicero. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the sight of all those mis- 
eries which wring ús, and threaten our destruc- 
tion, we have still an instinct that we.cannot 
repress, which elevates us above our sorrows. 
—Paschal, . 


THE mind is nourished at a “gheap rate; 
neither cold nor heat, nor age itself, can inter- 
rupt this exercise; give, therefore, all:your 
care to a possession which ameliorates even in 
its oid age,—Seneca, 


GAYETY and a light heart, in. all.virtue and 
decorum, are the best medicine for ‘the young, 
or, rather, for all; Solitude and melancholy 
are poison. They are deadly to all, but, r Bhova 
all, to the young.—Talfourd,. 


_ Lez there be-an entire abstinence “tron ïn- 
toxicating drinks throughout this country: dur- 
ing the period of a ‘single generation, and a 
mob would be as impossiblé äs “Combustion 
without oxygen.—Horace Mann: 


Waern misfortunes happen to such as dissent 
from us in matters of religion, we ‘call them 


that! 


`| the face with his efforts. 


‘| stander, “you can’t fill thatthing ; there’s a big a 
‘hole in it” A blank look came over the Dutech- ss. Qhxistianity ment ofytod: - Underwood. 
man’s face. ‘* Mein Gott, is dat so? Den I bet- | 45, tga ophet, Benna tt. 
ind i a 46, esus Rea, 
tef kóps my Wind:iimè 47. Oruel and or ehali o of the Human Race. 
AT four o’clock yesterday morning Mrs. Fer- aniol A 
48, Freethou 


judgments; when to thoge of our own sect, we 
cali them trials; when to persons neither way 
distinguished, we are content to attribute them 
to the settled course of things.—Shenstone, 


SAVE the love we pay to. heaven, there is none 
purer, holier, than that a virtuous woman feels 
for him she would cleave through life to. Bis- 


ters part from sisters, brothers from brothers, | 


children from their parents, but such woman 
from the husband: of her choice never !— 
Knowles. 


How EXCELLENTLY ggmposed is that mind 
which shows & piercing wit, quite void of 
ostentation; high erected thoughts. seated in a 
heart of courtesy; and eloquence, as sweet in 
the uttering as slow to come to the uttering; 
and a behavior s0 noble as gives beauty to 
pomp and majesty to adversity.—-Sidney. 


Two PERSONS who.have chosen each other 


out of all the species with a design to be each |- 


other’s mutual comfort and entertainment 
have, in that action, bound themselves to be 
good-humored, affable, discreet, forgiving, pa- 
tient, and joyful, with respect to each other’s 


frailties and imperfections, to the end of their ; 


lives,— Addison. 


Ir misery be the effect of virtue: it ought to 
be reverenced; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied; 
and if of vice, not to be insilted; because it is, 
perhaps, itself a punishment adequate to the 
crime by which it was produced; and the hu- 
manity of that man can. deserye no panegyric 
who is capable of reproaching a criminal in 
the hands of the executioner.—Johnson, 


Mirra is God’s médicine, Everybody ought 
to bathe in it. Grim care, moroseness, anxi~ 
ety, all this rust of life, ought to be scoured off 
py the oil of mirth. It is better than emery. 
Every man ought to rub himself with it. A 
men without mirth is like a wagon without 
springs,in which one is caused disagreeably 
to jolt by every pebble over which it runs.— 
Beecher. 


Tux course of none has been aione go beaten 
a road that they remember not fondly some 
resting-places in their journeys, some turns of 
their path in which lovely prospects broke in 
upon them,some soft plats of green, refreshing 
to their weary fest. -Confiding love, ‘generous 
friendship, disinterested humanity, require no 
recondite learning, no high imagination, ‘to 
enable an honest heart to appreciate and feel 

. them.—Talfourd, 


Epucats thy heart, Widen out thy views of 
life. Cultivate kindness, tenderness, géneros- 
ity,and charity towards all. Despise not nor 
look with disdain uponthe apparently low and 
mean. Thou knowest not the difficulties: and 
afflictions under which they labor, nor the 
trials and tribulations they have to endure. 
Noble efforts, heroic self-sacrifices; simple, 


unobtrusive kindnesses, may dot the pages of | 
their life—records all over with golden spots— 
while thine may present a smooth, clean sur- 
face of blank nothingness, because thou hast 
simply been negatively good. The poor; the 
humble, and the uneducated. who speak: not to 


the great world their life-thoug. 
really more deserving of its honor 


than is many acanonized hero who: has, by a 
few great actions, won his place high up on the 


ladder ot Fama,—Himina, D Slenker, 


‘Was not pleased with his situation— ` 


| of Free Masons ; that he was the custodian of 


x! dar she is squattin’ on detrunk holdin’ out her 


i Discusston on.Prayor, D, M. Bonnettand 
two Clergymen. 
Ingersoll. 


a, Oration on the Gods, 
3 Thomas Paine, 

aignment of the Church. Ingersoll, 
otos sand Heresies. 


i Creation. Bennett. 
8. The ‘Old nake Story. 


“Wat's the difference,” asked a teacher in 
arithmetic, ‘between one yard and . two 
yards?” “A fence,” said Tommy Beales, Then 
Tommy sat on the ruler fourteen times. ~ 


_ 


aoe eee eeesanneee 


GEORGE Francis TRAIN says he finds Boston 
“eorroded with the midnight livery of unutter- 

‘able gloom,” a condition we have ourselves 2. The Btory of the Flood. a 
noted, but omitted to mention; having relatives nY The laguos.of Bey ram. 
pe ie Arraignment af Priester m 

A xoune gentleman who ventured West in the TT nt OF Az asepa 
prevailing fashion of neckwear. was immedi- ita ‘as to Di ang Tattle Ike. Byphors. 
ately utilized by the thrifty Grangers, who |.16. Fog foe Bene canta, ee 
smeared his lofty shirt collar with coal tar and |11 The Devil Still Ahead. 

‘set him up as a grasshopper trap. 


+nnett. 
“4 


t 


18.: Slipped Up Again 

19. Joshua Stopping the Bun and Moon. 
; . Benne 

20, Sámson and his Exploits, 

21. The Great Wrestling Match, 

22, Discussion wi er Shelton, * 

23, Reply to Eldor Shelton’s Fourth Letter. 


D. 


. Hueo’s last work,” The Art of Boinga Grand- 
father.” affords encouragement to- parents. 
And yet It is the art of being a father which 
costs. The other is supplementary. It is the 


Bennett, 


= 
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art of being neither which Americans study | 24, Christians at Work, Wm. McDonnell. 5 
most profoundly, 25. Discussion with Geo. Bnode, Bennett. 5 
. © a6. Underwood's Prayer. 1 

A FOURTEEN-yéar-old girl went to a coal yard ] 27, Honest t Questions and Honest Answers, š 
the other morning and ordered half a ton of as. Alessandro ai Cagliostro. O. Sothoran. 10 


coal, On paying for it she lacked three cents 
of the requisite sum. and the aealer said. 
“Well, bring it the next tima you come, for I 
tell you coal is coal now-a-days,” ‘Is it?” re- 
‘torted the girl,“ I am glad to hear it. The last 


29. Paine Hall Dedication Address. B. F. 
Underwood: 

30. Woman’s Rights & Man’ 8 Wrongs. Syphers. 

31, Gods and God-house 

82, The God’s of Superstition and the God of 
the Universe. nett. 


I got of you was two-thirds slate.” Smart girl 


83. What has Christianity Done? Preston. 
34, Tribute to Thomas Paine. 

35. Moving the Ark. D. M. Bennett. 

86. Benneti’s Prayer to the Devil, 

87. ShortSermon. Rev. Theologicus, D.D., 
88. Christianity nota Moral System, X,Y. Z. 
39, The True Saint. Ñ. P. Putnam 

40, Bible gf Nature vs, the Bible of Men. J. 


1 én y phere. saatical Gentry, 
Elijah the Tishbite. - 


OnE of the Norwich steamers had struck, 
and, while the passengers were hurriedly 
making preparations for their safety, a fat old 
Dutchman seized a life-preserver, and, trying 
it on, began to fill it; blowing till he was red in 


** Hallo,” said a by- Bennetts» 


ught in iy West, G. L. Hendersòn. 
49. Sensible Conclusions, É, uild. 

50. Jonah and the Big Fish. DM. Bennett, 
51. Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets. No. 1. 

62, Marples-Underwood Debate, Underwood, 


guson, hearing a noise in the front room, arose 
and made an investigation, and was shocked to 
find her daughter and a young man on ons and 
the same sofa. Mrs. Ferguson burst into tears, 


but the daughter said soothingly, “ Don't be | 53- Underwood, Bible Worshipers, B, F. 
alarmed, ma. It is merely a caucus. We are |54, An O 5 Bonnett. 


en Letter to Jesus Christ. 
55. The Bible € God Disproved by Nature, 


56. Bible Ooresdictons 

5T. T pane No Nota a Perfect Oharacter. Underwood. 
58. Pro 

59, Bible Frophecios Concerning Babylon. B, 


F, 
60, Hagia. Propiéeles Concerning Tyre. B, 


61. History of the perir A gaa Paden, 
62. The Jews and th 

68, The Devils Due- Bills.” John Syphers. 

64, The Ills we Soe ame Cause and Cure, 


ubout to start a new party.” Then Mrs, Fer-. W. 
guson was intensely relieved. and went back to 


bed with her face illuminated with smiles. 


THE LAY OF THE GRASSHOPPER, 


There was a grasshopper lived in a palm tree, 
Silver voiced as a frog in June ; 


w 
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Thought he’d like to go to the moon. 
Oh! Heigh-ho! How shall I get there? oh! 
A hop anda skip, and a flop anda flip, 

And over the clouds I’il go. 


Up he went like a streak of lightning; 
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A fling and a swing, and a flap of my wing. 
And baek to the earth Pl! go, 


Off he shot like a blazing rocket ; 

` Down he came like a falling star, 

What should he meet but a gay little goshawk, 
Flying up from the earth so far. 

‘Oh! Heigh-ho! Poor little grasshopper, oh! 
A snap and a squeak in the bonny bird’s beak, 


And there was an end of him. oh i N ae 
— e Nursery. 
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- A DECEITFUL HUSBAND PuNIsHED.—We met 
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-Old Mose yesterday, and noticed that there was | 82 Ter ourtesy. Pennel Dod Wine 22 
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91. Our Ideas of God, B. F, Underwood. 
92. The Bible: is it Divinely Inspired? Dr, 


93, obtaining Pardon, for Sins. 


94, The ow Raven. Will Cooper, 
93, Jesus Christ. D, M. Bennett, 
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97. Special Providences’ W. 8. Bell. 

98, Snakes. Mrs. imina D. Slenker. 

99, Do the Works of Nature prove:a Ore- 
ator? Sciota. 

100. The Old and the New. R. G. Ingersoll. 

101. 110th Anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 
Birthday. Bennett ef als. 

102, The Ola Religion and the New. W. 8. 
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103. Does ‘the Bible Teach us all wə Know. 


After several sighs which seemed to come up 
from the bottom of his boots, hé explained that 
e was the Secretary of the’loeal colored Lodge Hudson 
the books: that for keeping the books he was 
paid by the lodge $10 a month; that every Bat- 
urday night, after the lodge was over. he car- 
ried the books home, and turned them over to 
the" ole ’ooman. Aunt Dinah,” for safe keep- 
ing, and she stowed them away in her trunk, 
“along with her ’fishal flowers, and fedders, 
and finery, and sich.” He also stated that he 
had forgotten to mention to Aunt Dinah that he 
was receiving $10 a month for keeping the 
books, and he had uniformly forgotten to turn 
over to her the aforesaid $10, but had squan- 
dered the same for his own little personal ex- 
penses; that some unknown: demon had in- 
formed Dinah that Old Mose was getting $10 for 
keeping the books, and consequently when he 
remarked the other evening that it wastime for 
him to go to the lodge, and requested her to 
hand him out the books, instead of doing so 
she sat down on the trunk, and positivety re- 
fused to turn over the documents until he paid 
overthe $10. When he told her the $10 were his’n 
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minits in, dat she didn’t know howto keep de 
books, but she ‘lowed she was gwine to show 
me she knowed how to keep de books, and foah 
God! she is a keepin’ dem. De lodge has pinted 
a committee to investigate my accounts, and 
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Glotes and Clippings. 


TaumMaan has stood in his pulpit and shied a 
brick at Tweed’s character. Tweed was never a 
buffoon, however.bad he was.—Zelegram, 


THE Israelite complains of" a screw loose” in 
Jewish society, of” gorgeous temples with their 
slim attendance, well paid and gifted ministers 
with no audiences.” : : 


PROFESSOR ADLER made á grand raid on the 
clergy of all denominations on Sunday, the 
lith. In his opinion. alarge number of them 
are only" religious tramps who feed on the 
offal of knowledge,” : 


A FLORIDA negro mistook a mule for a ghost 

and poked it with astick. The verdict recited 

_ that he came to his death by using too short a 

‘stick in probing the unknowable for evidence 
of a future existence. - i 


A Baptist missionary writes to.a Shanghai 
paper that he saw men carrying in baskets little 
girls 8 or 9 years old, to be sold for ‘food. He 
says they boil and eat these children, so severe 
isthe famine. The distress extends over re- 
gions. of China inhabited by about 57,000,000 
people. à 


Dr. TEMPLE West and some of the Ritualist 
- authorities in Englartd have declared, with ref- 
erence to the recent marriage of Lord Rose- 
berry, that it was “worldly” for his Royal 
Highness to sanctions marriage in Lent; it 
was "‘floshly” of him to sanction it on a 
Wednesday; but it was “devilish” when the 
bride was a Jewess! — 


Norway is very liberal in politics, but quite 
the reverse in religion, With the exception of 
about 6,000,’ all the people are Lutherans. 
Those of all other creeds, Jesuits excepted. 
have been tolerated, but not admitted to public 
offices. By a recent act there has been a mitiga- 
tion of this rule, except in the case of judges 
and the higher officials, mo 


Two old women were recently flogged in the 
public plaza of Nuevo ‘Laredo, Mexico, on a 
charge of. being witches. -Those barbarous 
Moexicans—those particular ones who did ‘the 
flogging—are no farther advanced in civiliza- 
tion than were the New England Puritans of 
two hundred years‘ago, or the Baptists ef Dal- 
las County, Texas, of six months ago, 


THE Rev. John Fox, all the way from London, 
England, lectured on * Hell” in QOhickering 
Halll, this elcy, on the 14th. He advertised that 
he would answer Col. Ingersoll. There were 
fifty persons present when he commenced, and 
only fifteen remained when he closed. “ His 
argument was that Christ said: “ Depart. from 

*me, ye accursed, into everlasting punishment.” 


A CORRESPONDENT asks: "If everlasting pun- 
ishment spoken of so often in the Bible does 
not mean everlasting, what hope. have we of 
everlasting life?” We are forced to remark 
that we do not know, and incline to the belief 
that everybody else is in the same fix; and we 
may add that thus far we have never found any 
one who knew anything whatever about this 
subject.—Bosion Transcript. 


~ Lunix, the celebrated: composer, was sick 
and sent for a confessor, who told, him he 
could not recover until he had burnt his last 
opera, which was in bad repute, After a while 
Lully yielded, and the opera was committed to 
the flames. When convalescent, a friend called 
him a blockhead for yieldiug to so silly and 
unreasonable a damand. The composer. drew 
him down and whispered in his ear: " Don’t 
worry; I’ve burned the original, but I’ve kopt a 
copy.” $ Pi = 


Biasrus' PrsTortus, the ex-priest, was brought 


up for sentence in the Oyer and Terminer 
Oourt in Philadelphia, on April 18th, for killing 
Farmer Jacquette, near Morristown. After 
sentenge of death had been passed upon him, 
he made a‘speech in whieh he charged that his 
life had been sold by his counsel. He ealied the 
presiding Judge a liar and murderer of jus- 
tice, This iš the second time he:has been tried, 
having been before convicted ih Montgomery 

` county: | í i E 

_ _ A xan who had announceg his first attack of 
rheumatism learned in one half hour thatthe 
tollowing would cure it: 
sium, quinine, glauber salts, raw onions, lom- 


ons, raw silk, oil silk, gin and tansy, rock candy 


‘three days of scourging. In the morning life. 


Iodide of potas-| 


of Ohurch and State, and the danger of placing 
it in the power of any man, or set of men, to 
ee what is indecent or immoral in mail mat- 
er. 

At last the Almighty has had the limits of his 
power defined. Joseph Cook,in his Jecture on 
“ Marriage,” startles his orthodox hearers by 
asserting that "even God cannot make sin 
happy.” We thought he could; but Mr. Oook, 
being a regularly-ordained deputy of the Al- 
mighty, ought to know just how far his power 
extends, and he wouldn’t lie under such a terri- 
ble mistake if he could avoid it. And yet so 
many people find happinessin sinning. Now. 
there’s Ingersoll. He is hiluriously happy when 
he is denounelng the Bible, and his face smiles 
like all nature on a spring morning when he 
says there is no hell. It must bf Satan that 
makes sin happy. Mr. Cook, do you really 
think that all things are-not possible with God? 
Beware, Joseph! Speak not so slightingly of 
your mekerand Redeemer. But perhaps he is 
not your maker, The men who go down to the 
sea in ships have a saying which may be the 
first chapter in your private Genesis. Itis as 
follows: “'The Lord sends food, but the Deyil 
sends Cooks.” Oh, Joseph, beware how you 
stir the religious soup. The more you stir it, 
the more it shows its mysterious origin. Let 
well enough alone, Just ladle out the thinner 
part to the public and leave the indigestible 
lumps and bones at the bottom. Too many 
cooks spoil the broth, even when they use the 
scientific method. 


SLADE AND THE ASTRONOMER.—WHA'T AN EMI- 
NENT ROISNTIFIC MAN saw THE AMERICAN ME- 
DIUM Do.—F, Zoliner, the Professor of Physical 
Astronomy at Leipzig, describes some experi- 
ments whick he made in that city in December, 
1877, with Mr. Henry Slade, the American. Herr 
Zolinėr observes that “if a single cord hag its 
ends tied together and sealed, an intelligent 
being, having the power voluntarily to produca 
on this cord four dimensional bendi ngs and 
movements, must be able, without loosening 
the seal, to tie one or more knots in this endless 
cord.” And he proceeds to say that “this ex- 
periment has been successfully made within 
the space of afew minutes at Leipzig, on Deo. 
17, 1877, at 11 o’elock A. M., in the presence of 
Mr. Henry Slade, the American. I myself se- 
lected one of the four sealed cords, and, in or- 
der never to lose sight of it before we sat down 
at the table, I hung it around my neck, the seal 
infront always within my eight. During the 
Seance I constantly kept the seal—remaining 
unaltered—before me onthe table, Mr. Siade’s 
bands remained all the time In sight ; with the 
left he often touched his forehead, complain- 
ing of painful sensations. The'portion of the 
string hanging down rested on my lap—out of 
my sight it is true—but Mr. Siade’s hands al- 
ways remained visible to me, I particularly 
noticed that Mr. Slade’s hands were not with- 
drawn or changed in position. He himsel? ap- 
peared to ba perfectly passive, so that we can- 
not advance the assertion of his having tied 
those knots by his conscious will, but only that 
they, under these detailed circumstances, were 
formed in his presence without visible contact, 
and in a room illuminated by bright daylight.” 
There were four knots in the cord, and the Pro- 
fessor describes very minutely how they were 
|jséaled. Several other scientific men were pres- 
ent. He concludes thus: “The four knots in 
the above-mentioned cord, with the seal un- 
broken, this day still lie before me. Ican send 
this cord to any man for examination. I might 
send it by turn to all the learned societies of the 
world, so as te convince them that not 3 subjec- 
tive phantasma is here in question, but an ob- 
jective and lasting effect produced in the ma- 
terial world, which no human intelligence with 
the conceptions of space so far current is able 
to explain, Only one other kind of explanation 
would remain. This explanation would consist 
in the presumption that I myself and the honor- 
able men and citizens of Leipzig.in whose pres- 
ence séveral of these cords were sealed, were 
either common impostors, or were notin posses- 
sion of our sound senses sufficient to perceive if 
Mr. Slade himself, before the cords were sealed, 
had tied them into knots. The discussion, 
however, of such a hypothesis would no longer 
‘belong to the dominion of science, but would 
fall under the category of social decency, The 
German -Professor comes to the opinion that 
Mr. Slade was “innocently condemned in Lon- 
don, a victim of his accusers’ and his Judge’s 
limited knowledge.”—London Daily Telegraph. 


and whiskey, Turkish baths, a potatoe carried 
in his pocket. a horse chesnut carried in his 
pocket, an eel skin around his leg,a suit of red 
flannel, chloroform liniment, hot lemonade,a 
trip South, a dry atmosphere, equable temper- 
ature, sulphur baths, mustard and hot water 
camphor liniment, and electricity, 


Mz, A. R., ARNOLD estimates, in an article in 
the Wineteenth Century, that were the Church of 
England disestablished it would retain a sur- 
plus of 120,000,000 after all claims had been 
met, Jesus said, “If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt heve treasure in heaven.” But 
perhaps, the Church does not want to be per- 
fect and to have treasure in heaven at such a 
sacrifice. They would prefer to act on God’s 
injunction to the Israelites: And it shall 
come to pass that when ye go, ye shall not go 
empty.” © ` 


One day the Right Rev. Bishop Selwyn, of 
Litchfield, England. when watking in the coun- 
try, in the garb of a solid squire, came across a 
party of five or six potters sitting around a 
brand new kettle, and was desirous to know 
what they were about. 

“ Loying for kittle, maister,” was the answer. 

" What do you mean?” inquired the Bishop. 

“Why, whosoever tells the biggest loy, mais- 
ter. gets the kittle.” ; 

“Very wrong, very wrong to lie, my friends,” 
observed the right reverend gentleman; “I 
never told a lie since I knew good from evil.” 

“ Give the kittle to maister, mates!” was the 
spontaneous and unanimous verdict of the pot- 
ters. 


In the Cucharas valley of New Mexico peni- 
tents are often required to undergo frightful 
sufferings. They fast until scarcely able to 
‘stand, scourge their naked bodies until .they 
are covered with sores, and on Good Friday 
take heavy wooden crosses on their backs and 
stumble along, blindfolded, to the summit of a 
hill. Here they are bound to the upright 
crosses with strong cords, and left for three 
days. Some are said to die through weakness 
and pain, and to be secretly buried. Others fall 
insensible before reaching the hiil, On Easter 
Sunday, in 1876, four penitents died from the 
effects of the torture, one of whom lay all 
Eastor night on the threshold of a.church, after 


was extinct. 


THE CHINESE Sotomon.--A version of the real 
Solomonaie story is to be found in China, As 
in the Hebrew tale, two women had each of 
them an‘infant, one of which died by misad- 
venture, the bereaved mother claiming the sur- 
viving child, The official before whom they 
came did not suggest so cruel a measure as the 
division of the infant, but simply ordered that 
it should be handed to a domestic in his yamen 
to be brought. up for official life. He rightly 
surmised that the real mother would gladly ac- 
cept so good a chance for her offspring, while 
the pretended mother. who only wanted the 
child in order to dispose of. it. would demur, 
Judgment was accordingly given in favor of 
the tearful acceptor of the proposition, and the 
story, which is alleged to be historical, Is wide- 
ly believed.— Folk Lore of China. f 


COMSTOCKISM IN CoNnerEss.—J. B. Wolff, of 
New York, appeared before the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws, on the 10th inst,, on be- 
half of the fifty thousand signers to the.peti- 
tion presented a few days ago by Represent- 
ative Butler, protesting against what is known 
as the Comstock law, He held that all such. 
laws are unconstitutional, an invasion of per- 
sonal and State rights, dangerous, and subver- 
sive of society itself; that Congress has no 
power over the moral quality of mail matter, 
that all questions of common morality and 
crime:belong to the States, except those ex- 
pressly prohibited in express terms; that the 
law itself is ambiguous and dangerous In the 
hands of such men as Comstock; and that the 
whole nation is responsiblefor every falsehood 
told and injustice done under ‘this law; and 
thus, by the infamous methods of Comstock 
‘and his confreres, wholesale crime is commit- 
ted to punish a few harmless enthusiasts, or a 
few hardened criminals. ‘He massed all the 
facts bearing ón thé subject, Stateand national, 
to show the progress already made toward a 
censorship of the press, and a practical unlon 


Gvents of the Week, 


THE Dover, N, H., weavers are on strike. 


. Foun suicides in one day in this city last 


week, 


Goxup is down to one-eighth of one per cent 
premium, 


THe Naw York bricklayers have succeeded in 
their strike. 


Coacta, the French astronomer. has diseoy- 
ered another planet, : 


BaxaRp TayLoR. our minister to Germany, 
bas sailed for Europe. 


Our Government has at last recognized Diaz 
as President of Mexico. : 


A BROOKLYN lady has died of hydrophobia 
produced by a cat’s bite. 


Tux Lowell mill agents have cut wages down 
from five to fifteen per cent, 


A EEOENT fire in Tokio, Japan, destroyed four 
thousand houses. Only one life lost. 


STEAMER Ohildwell Hall was wrecked on the ` 
coast of Portugal. Twenty-six lives lost. 


Last Sunday was Palm Sunday. By the way. 
who stole that donkey? (See Matt. xxi, 2.) 


Tue Mormon Church and Brigham’s many 
heirs are fighting about the money left by the 
prophet. i 


THE latest dispatches from Europe indicate 
that war is inevitable—and will be for several 
years to come, ‘ 


Tar American war ships in the South Pacific 
have been ordered to seize all vessels engaged 
in the coolle trade, 


STEENBURGH, anegro at Fonda, N. ¥., has con- 
fessed to the murder ofeleven persons, Ho is to 
be hanged in a few days, 


THE exodus of the Southern negroes to Africa 
has commenced. The ship Azor has sailed for 
Liberia with the first shipload, 


CANTON, China, has been visited by a severe 
hurricane, which, with two*waterspouts occur- 
ring at the same time, caused great damage in 
the city. 

Tu Beecher-Tilton scandal has been resur- 


rected. Mre. Tilton has caused a letter to be 
published in which she confesses her adultery 


‘with Beesher. ' 


Wm. M. Twzep died in Ludlow Street Jail on 
Friday, 12th inst. His death furnished a sub- 
ject for several of our sensational clergymen 
on Sunday last. 


LAUNOCELOT FOGARTY, of this city, killed his 
wife by pouring sulphuricacid into her ear as 
she lay in bed,jand then committed suicide by 


-cutting his-throat. ‘* 


A Ping in Olarksville, Tenn., on the 13th, 
swept over fifteen acres, and destroyed between 
fifty and seventy-five of the principal business 
houses. Loss, $500,000. ' 


ANoTHER strike on the Banta Fe Railroad. It 
was a tornado this time. Ic knocked forty-five 
cars off the track and destroyed a number of 
houses. Several lives were lost, ` 


8. A. Cuacn, the treasurer of the Union Mills, 
Fall River, Mass., a very pious and religious 
man anda model of Christian morality, has 
been arrested for embezzling $200,000. 


Rey. JOHN Jasrer, of Richmond, Va., who 
proves by the Bible thatthe ” sun do moye,” is 
conducting a revival with wonderful success, 
He finds plenty of supporters for his astro- 
nomicel theory among the negroes. 


“ Famine spreading. Cannibalism exists, No 
rain. Worse next year!” is the latestnews from 
China, And yet in this civilized and enlight- 
ened country there isalaw which makes ita 
erime to inform poor people how to. avoid such 
horrible suffering. 


Tose pious Texans. who are ao opposed to 
Infidelity that they flog its teachers, worship 
the Lord on Sundays with bull-fghts. On Sun- 
day, 14th inst., they had a fight between a sav- 
age bull and a ferocious African lion. The 
Bible says, “Thou shalt offer every day & 
bullock for a sin offering for atonement,” but 
they can’t afford it oftener than once a week, 


Radical aamance. 


money, too.’ 


we had-cause to bê go, Father was -the only one 
all the establishment that. knew thé least thing about 


either the machinery or the manufacture of ‘goods, 


and he:had tô be eyes, ears, and brains: for all; and 
it nearly wore him out: He had invested his: ‘all in 
the venture, and his partners, not appreciating hi 
efforts, pulled against him, so he had them ‘to fighi 
as well as to run the business; and eyery patron 
wanted a ‘ good bargain,’ and to: pay as little -as pos- 
sible, and some wanted the whole weight of their 
wool in yarn, and others boasted that they actually 
got more weight - in goods than they took there in 
wool, and so it cost- them nothing, so cunningly had 
they Tied and twisted about. Oh, it wasn’t all sun- 
‘shine, I assure yow. We had to: ‘take all manner of 
truck, too, for pay, even to string beans and jelly 
made of clear cider pboiléd down. Still, we mane a 
fair living, and -sold out for enough to start us up 
here, and have.the proud satisfaction of knowing we 
have benefited the world, besides. 
three or four factories are now. in full operation 
where there would have been none had we not 
opened the way. - Our plan is elways to do good 
work, and be frank and honest with our customers. 
We have many tough cases to deal with, but on the 
whole find it as profitable a business.as most others, 
and perhaps no more laborious or dificult to engi- 
neer through.” - 

The hours flew swiftly by, and it was nearly dark |. 
when the girls rose to leave. Willie walked up with 
them, he and Edith doing most of the talking, for 
Myra had all at once become shy and silent, answer- 
ing only in monosyllables when spoken to. But her 
heart was full. She, who had never cared specially 
for any young man in her life, and had made it her 
boast that she was too. sensible-to fall in Jove, had 
been captured by the simple ‘glance of a pair of blue 
eyes which seemed to her deep wells of living light, 
life, and love. . 

Girl-like, she and Edith had often spoken of young 
Daiwin, and jokingly said they should set their caps 
for him. But Myra, in her. mind; had always fan- 
cied Edith would have the, preference, as she was 
more staid and dignified, more refined and ladylike, 
and better. suited in all ways to be the wife of a phi- 
losopher, such as she presumed the only son of Mr. 
Darwin would be, because of the way he would have 
been educated and trained by-such parents as his. 

Now, perhaps some of my readers may not think 
it perfectly proper or modest in our two Heroines to 
be talking so freely of trying to “catch ” this young 
stranger for a sweetheart, But remember this is‘a 
Radical story, written in a Radical age, and by one 
of the most radieal of Radicals, who believes in 
showing up human nature and all other sorts of 
nature just as they are. Those who know the nature 
of girls know that they begin to think of. beaus ang 
sweethearts when very young, and that this is a nat- 
ural consequence of their organization and training, 
and it is healthy, proper, and legitimate ‘that they 
should do so, The sexes are the equivalents one of 
the other, and neither can be complete or perfect 
alone. Passable happiness may be enjoyed in single 
life, and perfect misery may result from an unfortu- 
nate marriage, But these exceptions do: not affect 
the great whole, any more than would the annihila- 
tion of a drop of water perceptibly affect the depth 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Myra walked-on home with Edith, and then she 
and Willie retraced their steps till they reached her 
own door. Myra’s silence seemed to have communi- 
cated itself to Willie, for scarcely three words were 
spoken from the time they left Edith till they 
reached Mr. Scotts. As they stood a moment at 
the A gate, Willie suddenly looked up and said: 

everal young prore are going to take a wal 
next Sunday to see Mrs. Brown’s power parten, and 
will net you and Edith go along?” 

“ Yes; we shall be glad to do so,” said Myra; 
“for I hear her hyacinths, tulips, crown: imperials, 
and lots of ọther choice flowers, are in full bloom. 
She has the finest flowers in all the country. Noth- 
ing inferior ever finds a place within her borders. 
Her tulips are as large and double as a cabbagé-rose, 
and the hyacinths are just entrancing.” 

a ae can you walk that far? It is aa three 
miles 


“Oh, yes. ‘I am a physicidn’s daughter, you know, 


and have studied hygiene, and am aware that walk-|. 


ing is the healthiest kind of exercise, so practice the 
artall I can. Edith, too, is one of the sensible sort; 
and we génerally. take our walks together, so she is 
as good a pedestrian as I am. I suppose Rose and 
Minnie are good walkers, too; are they not ?” 


el to be ashamed of. their children. 


fathe her. ¢an ever do-a mean bad 
“We were eae of what we did, that’s true, and | BO* a Rete) OE DPS oe. 


‘those who. look 


‘sighed ‘and. entered th 
father and: Mr; Darwin, discussing evolution, * 
{frst impulse was -to steal off to her-room and muse 


No less .than, 


tion all at once. 


| Say what else? 


I don't see 


excuse me; I ar 
night.and good: 
“Myra watched ‘him 


over the new feelings that had crept into her heart, 
making: life seem all.at once a sacred and holy. thing: 
but her father called to her to come and talk with 
them awhile; and, too kind and loving to wound him 
by a selfish refusal, she drew her low stool to his 
knee, and, leaning her head upon his lap, while his 


| fingers threaded her soft curls, which were nnfet- 


tered by chignon, hair-pins, or other disfiguring ‘and 
worse thai useless supplementaries, she said, Well, 
father, and what shall I talk about ? I’m sure. Mr. 


Drawin will be much more interested in hearing you: 


discuss evolution that in aught I- could say—and, 
by the way, it’s singular you happen ‘to be called 
Darwin, isn’t, it?” said she, flashing hereyes upon 
their guest, with a merry smile at the conceit. 

“Ves, it is quite an odd coincidence,” ‘said Mr. 
Darwin; “but the world js full of just ‘such € happen 
sos? F know several men by the name .of. Paine, 
and every one Infidels; but no doubt there are Dar- 
wins-who do not believe in evolution, and Paines 
Fan do believe in Christianity. Just as you came 

in, your father asked me if I believed man sprang 
from the monkey, I will now-answer his question, 
by saying that I think man an evolution from neb- 
ule on up. throiigh pene grades of mineral, 
vegetable, and aial, life, passing on through some 
portion, perhaps, of the monkey tribe to the highest 
development’ of that, and’ still progressing till he 
became more perfect than any other existing animal, 
and beginning. to develop human traits, which, 
though at first but one degree -above animals, yet in 
time he grew on and on till he reached his present 
status. So you see evolution is only. unfolding and 
developing, Nothing was made in its full perfec- 


potencies, has. existed from eternity. ‘Space is end- 
less, and full of worlds. It is full of matter, too, for 
there is no such thing as empty space. 
the eternal, and the immortal ‘are: only applicable to 
such things as. space, matter, life, heat, motion, etc., 
taken as a whole. All forms and identities are mor- 
tal, perishable, and finite. You ask, Who created 
the first form of life? -I reply. that life is only a 
form of foree, and is just as naturally a consequence 
of what is as‘ are heat and light. All that is: is 
evolyed from. combinations of matter. Those who 
try to settle the theory of spontaneous generation 
only fail of proving the real fact because they de- 
stroy the conditions necessary to produce manifesta- 
tions of life. They boil fluids, put them through 
eertain chemical tests, and, in air-tight vessels, and 
under these unnatural conditions, they wonder why 
life is not evolved. The life was there, but the 
destroyed it. Let light and air enter, and life will 
inevitably return again.- To live is just as natural 
as to die. Both are but simple results of. certain 
operating causes, Worlds are formed from nebule. 
They pass through countless changes and vicissi- 
tudes, develop with the circling years, and at last 
visible life is evolved or produced. . Step by step it 
goes on, till the highest evolution it is capable: of is 
reached, and then a moment’s pause and retrogres- 
sion begins. The world:and all its productions be- 
gin to grow old and decay, till at last ‘all seems to 
dry up_and die out, and again countless ages roll 
along, bearing upon their wings the. cold, dark, 
dead, desolate world, swinging like a black, lifeless 
ball in space, till it is dispersed, dissolved, and once 
more returned to nebula, or meets with some other 
equally relentless fate. Worlds ‘are like the small 
objects which we see around us. A tree dies, and 
its component parts go to make portions of, perhaps, 
thousands of other objects, both living ¢ and dead— 
animals? insects, men, vegetables, soil; and who shall 
So of a world when ‘it goes back to 
its atoms; these may remain in one nebula, or be 
scattered—who shall say where ?—but never. lost, 
never annihilated; for they are indestr uctible. They 
never began, and will never end.” ; 

; [fo BE CONTINUED. } 


THOSE whose emindi is. well gronaded in the elements of 
knowledge, who have given up all attachments and rejoice 
without clinging. to anything, whose frailties have been con- 
quered, and who are full of ent shey: are free, even in 
this world. 


‘of the laws of adaptation, first, the series. 


arhed econ ner, tlient 
; where she found her}! 
“Her 


All matter, with its powers and’ 


-The infinite, 


- have not operated” on theniselves, but upon ‘theix: paréat: 


organism. itself, but indirectly. in. 


be naturally 
“progressive 
en.two series: 
7 Pot indirect, 
The 


] Gon 
| transmission, so we Tia algogdi 


and secondly, the series of m of . direct adaptation. 1 


jerit, 

ul"attention to this. series of: a e It is 
f cult to place this subject. qlearly before the 
réader; endeavor to make, it'clear heteg fter by- exam- 
ples. Speaking quite generally, indiréct ‘or. potential 
adaptation ‘consists in the fact that-certain phatges in the 
organism, effected by the influence of nutrition (in its widest 
sense) and of the external conditions of existence in general,” 
show themselves not in the individual form of the respect-; 
ive organism, but in that of its descendants.’ Thus, 
especially in organisms propagating themselves i in a sexua} 
way, the reproductive system,: or sextial’ apparatus;; is: oftép 
infiuenced by external causes (which little affect the rest’ of 
the organism) to such a degree that its descendants show a 
complete alteration of form. . This can be seen very. strik- 
ingly in artificially preduced monstrosities, Monstrosities 
can be produced by subjecting the parental organism to cer-' 
tain extraordinary conditions of life, and, ‘curiously enough,‘ : 
such an extraordinary condition of life: does not produce’a * 
change of the organism itself,.but a change in, its descend- `. 
ants. This cannot be called transmission by inheritance;. 
because itis not a quality existing | in the parental organism 
that is transmitted by:inheritance. Itis, on the contrary, a 
change. affecting the parental organism, ‘but not per ceptible nA 
in it, that appears in the peculiar formation of its descend 
ants. Itis only the impulse to this néw. formation which i is, 
transmitted in propagation through. the egg of the mother, 
or thé sperm of the: fatheg.. The new formation . exista iù: 
the parental organism only as a possibility (potential); in 
the descendants it-becomes a reality: (actual). ei 

As this. very important and very general phenomenon had” 
Kitherto been entirely neglected, _people were inclined, to. 
consider all thë visible variations and: transformations of: 
organic forms as: phenomena of adaptation of- the. second 
series, that is, as phenomena of direct or actual adaptation. “ 
The essence of this latter kind of adaptation consists in the. 
fact that the change affecting the organism: (through nutri- | 
tion, etc.) shows itself immediately by some transformation, , . 
aud does not only make itself apparent in the descendants. :" 
To this class belong all the well-known phenomenain which: >, 
we can directly trace the transforming influence of,climate, ° a 7 
food, education, training, etc., in the efects t upon the indi; 
vidu. il itself. 

DIBRCT AND INDIRECT ADAPTATION. 


` We have seen how the two series of: phenomena of pro- 
gressive and conservative transmission, ` ‘In. Spite’ of their 5 
difference in principle, in many ways interfere with and , 
modify each other, and in many ways codpersdte :with and: 
cross each other, The same is the case, in a still higher: 
degree, in the two series of phenoména of indirect -and 
direct adaptation,;which are opposed to each other and yet. 
closely connected. Some naturalists, ‘edpecially Darwin. and” 
Carl Vogt, ascribe to the indirect or potential adaptation by. 
far the more, important and almost exclusive influence. 
But the majority of naturalists’ have hitherto been inclined. > 
to take the opposite view, and to.attribute the principal in- 
fluence to direct or actual adaptation. I consider this con: = 
troversy, in the meanwhile, as almost useless. It is ‘but 


Y | seldom that we are in a condition, in any. individual case of 


variation, to ‘judge how much of it belongs to direct and. - 
how much to indirect adaptation.. We are, on the whole, ` 
still too little acquainted with these exceedingly important 
and intricate relations, aad can only assert, in a general ; 
way, that the transformation of organic forms: is tobe as: 
cribed either to direct adaptation alone, or to-indirect ädip- 


tation alone, or lastly; to the coöperation of both direct and. 
indirect adaptation. 


CHAPTER ime. 2 evant 
LAWS OF ADAPTATION. ; l k % 


In the last chapter we reduced into two groups the ple: 
nomena of Adaptation or Variation, which, in connection ` 
and interaction with the phenomena’ of Heredity; produce» 
all the endless variety of forms in’animals and plants—first, 
the group of indirect or potential, and secondly, the group of 
direct or actual Adaptation. We shall occupy- ourselves `; 
with a closer examination of the different laws which we can k 
discover in these two. groups of the phenomena, of variation. pii 
Let ùs first take-into consideration the remarkable and Very: i. 
important, although: hitherto much heglected; phenomena: 
of indirect variation. 

Indirect or potential- adaptation manifests: ‘itself,’ it will bo” 
remembered, in the striking and. exceedingly important f fac 
that organic individuals experience, transtur mations dnd: 
assume formŝin consequence of changes‘of nutrition whi 


organism. The transforming 4 influence of the éxternal con, 
ditions of existence, of climate, of nutrition, etc., shows 5. 
its effects here, not -directly in the, transformation s Of the s, 
t of si s descendants 
(Gen, Morph. ii. 202). fat A saidi ; 

As the principal and’ most qutversel ‘of ‘the Jiwa: of ‘indi! 
rect varistion must be-mentioned the law of individual adap: 


eQhsn 


` 
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ation, or the important Proposition that all organic indi-| perseu, the Holy Ghost, one who begot or produced 
viduals from the commencément of the their individual nothing, and would be ‘al most without effect in the 
existence are unequal, although often very much alike, two others seeing that they confined its exercise to 
As a proof of this proposition, I may at once poiut to the | guch narrow limits, And in this way the power they 
fact, that in the human race ia ‘general all brothers and sis- possessed of engendering and acne + many chil- 
ters, all children of the same parents, are unequal from their | dren has remained with them idie and without effect 
birth. No one will venture to assert that two children at which it would hardly be proper or polite to sa 
their birt’ are perfectly alike; that the size of the individ- of divine persons j PROS vee ia age 
ual parts of their bodies, the number of hairs on their heads, Christione blamé and condemn the pa ‘in that 
_ the number of cells composing their outer skins or epidermis; they attributed divinity to fen E pagans a 

the number of blood-cells, are the same in both children, or Per the d vn X hei F ie Th be 
that both children have come into the world with the same ai i iti this: an ine sn “did eru ï ae 
abilities or talents. But what more specially proves this Ta than th th E Ba d aa na ees Coll 
Jaw of individual difference, is the fact that in the case of doin ; Th ih tas ee “livintt ees hie: a 
those animals which produce several young ones at a time— Ch ae PDR t S : pA Ata eee vuuty ee 
for instance, dogs and cats—all the young of each birth] - es ee a : i gnon a E Sheniselyes, 
differ from one another more or less strikingly in size and Oe i SY Dee eer BRO -the sanie ee nee 
pagans, by making a god of a man that: was but mor- 


color of the individual parts of tlie body, orin strength, etc. . : : 
Now this law is universal, All organic individuals from tal—so mortal, indeed, that he died a shameful death 
upon a Gross, - f 


their beginning are distinguished by. certain, though often : K ONEROA 
extremely minute, differences, and the ċause of these indi- It would be idle for the Christians to ney here that 


vidual differences, though in detail usually utterly unknown there is a great difference between their Jesus Christ 
to us, depends partly or entirely on certain influences which | 274 the gods of the pagans, under pretext that their 
the organs of propagation in the parental’organism have | Christ was, as they affirm, true God and trae man 
undergone, - in one, seeing that the divinity had been veritably 
f - MONSTROSITIES, ; incarnated in him; by which means the divine 
A second law of indirect adaptation, which we shall call | nature finding itself joined and united hypo- 
the law of monstrous or sudden adaptation, is of less import. | statically, as they say, with the human nature, made 
ance and less general than the law of individual adaptation of J esus Christ a true God and'a true man. - Such 
Here the divergences of the child-organism from the par- | a thingynever was, say they, with regard to the gods 
ental form are so striking that,-as a rule, we may designate | of the pagans. . l 
them as monstrosities, In many cases they are produced,| The weakness of this answer is evident from the 
as has been proved by experiments, by the parental orgaoism | fact that it would have been ag easy for the pagans 
having been subject to a certain treatment, and placed under | to say as the Christians have said, that the divinity 
peculiar Conditions of nutrition, for example, when air and | had been incarnated in those whoui they worshiped 
light dre withdrawn from it, or when other influences pow-|as gods. And, again, if the divinity had consented 
erfully acting upon its nutrition are changed in a certain |to be incarnated and united hypostatically with the 
way. The new condition of existence causes a strong and | human nature in their Jesus Christ, how do. they 
striking modificatian of form, ‘not directly of the organism | know but that this same divinity had been equally 
itself, but only of that of jts descendants, The mode of | willing to be incarnated and united hypostatically- 
this influence in detail we cannot discover, and wè can only f with the human nature of these great men and 
in a very general way detect acausal connection between | admirable women, who, by their virtues, their fine 
the aoe formation of the child and a certain change in | qualities, or their great-or good actions, have excelled 
the conditions of existence of its parents exerting a special ordinary mortals, and. have in this wise caused 
influence upon the organs of propagation in the latter. The|themselves to be worshiped as gods ‘and ` god- 
previously mentioned phenomenon of albinism probably | degses? And if the Christians refuse to believe 
aa ont ilies tee eter variations, also | that the divinity ever consented to be incarnated 
ot human beings with six fingers and | iito these great personages, why do they seek to 
toes, the case of-the hornless cattle, as well aa those of sheep yersuade us that it ever incarnated into Jes 
and goatswith four or six horns: - The -ab 1 deviation | Py : ey ty dhe o ae of thie’ Thee toe, 
*  } ne abnorma! deviation | Christ? Where is the proof of this? Their faitl 
in all thes bah eae ! ist ?. erè is the proof. o s? Their faith 
ina ese Cases probably owes its origin toa cause which ’ltheir. belief, whic] ‘J “well 
at first only affected: cha reprođductiyi ; : and their, belief, which was 1n the pagans as well as 
ag ya © reproductive system of the parent- |in them, Thus they err, both one and the other 
al organism, the egg of thé mother or the sperm of thel: i ‘ 7 Sno ne E ier oe es 
But that which is more absurd in Christianity: 


father, : - i; : sie ks 
A third curious manifestation of indirect adaptation may | than in paganism is that, whereds the pagans have as 


be termed the law of sexual adaptation. Under this name we | è general rule attributed the divinity only to those 
indicate the remarkable fact that certain influences, which | Who, either by their excellence in virtues beneficial 
act upon the male organs of propagation only, affect the|to their country or their discoveries and inventions 
structure of the male descendants, and in like mannerothêr | OË certain arts and sciences, the Christians have. 
influences, which, act.upon.the female organs of propagation | bestowed this divinity on a.man of no account, 
only, manifest, their effect only in the change ‘of. structure | having neither talent nor learning nor address, born 
of the female descendants. ‘This remarkable phenomenon |in the lowest walks of life, and who, from the day 
is.still very obscure, and has not as yet been investigated, he entered into public life and obtained a little 
but is probably of gréat importance in regard to the origin | notoriety, was treated’as a fool and a dreamer; and 
of “secondary sexual characteristics,” to. which we have | finally was hung, just like the generality of all who 
already made allusion, teh a have attempted to play a like role, without having 
x ITO BE CONTINUED.) jeither the courage or the ability to sustain it. © 
Sa Even in his time, there were many similar im- 
: iniy ` j Atra : ostors, calling themselves the true Messiah prom- 
Religious Views of a. Romish Priest. ked by the ews and among these a certain Judas 
- Galilean,.a Theodorus, a Barcon, and others, who 
under a vain pretence deceived the people, and tried 
is : to persuade them -and draw them after them, but 
l _. > [coNcuyDEn.] they perished miserably, one and all. Let us now 
Since Christians limit the power of God the Father pass on to the discourses. or sermons, and certain of 
to. the begetting of but one Son, why do.they not|the actions of Jesus Christ, whith’ are among the 
have it, likewise, that this second person, as also the | most singular of their kind. “Repent ye,” he says 
third, should, like the.tirst, have the power of beget-{to the peoples of.the earth, “for the kingdom of 
ting each a son in his own image, and equal to him| heaven is at hand; believe ye these good tidings.” 
in all things? Jf this power of engendering a son | And he went strolling through Galilee, preaching and 
isa perfection in. the first person, it is, then, a per- proclaiming in this way this pretended impending 
fection and a power which neither the second nor|coming of the kingdom of heaven.. As no one has 
third. person. possesses. Thus, those two persons jas, yet seen the least sign or appearance of the. ad- 
being wanting in a power:and a perfection to be] vent of such a kingdom, it speaks for itself that it 
found in the first, they cannot, assuredly, be equal | was but imaginary. ; a l 
one :to`the other. If, on the other hand, they say! In divers others of his preachings and discourses 
that this power of begetting a son is not a perfec- | we find the following descriptions of this so lauded 
tion, they should. not, then, attribute it to the first| kingdom. ee 
Jt was in this wise that he spake to the nations : 
The kingdom of ‘heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field. But while men slept, 
his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat 
and went his way., But when the blade was sprung up 
and brought: forth fruit, then appeared the tares 
also. It is like unto treasure hid in a field; the 
which when a man hath found, he hideth, and for 
joy thereof he goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field. And again it is likened unto 
a merchantman seeking goodly pearls ; who, when 
jhe. had found.one pearl of ‘great price, went and 
sold all that: he had, and, bought it. It is, like unto 
‘a net. that was cast into the sea, and gathered 
of every kind, which, when it was full, they drew 
|to:shore, and sat down, and gathered the good into 
|. Vessels; but.cagt the bad away. ..It is like to.a grain 
g|of: mustard ,seed, which aman took, and sowed 
in his field ; which, indeed, is, the least of all seeds ; 
| but when it is grown, it isthe greatest among herbs, 
and, becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air 


come and lodge iu the branches thereof, ete. Very 
worthy of a God, these discourses and such like, are 
they riot?» y i l 

And in like manner must we judge of his acts, if 
we examine them: closely.’ - First, bis having strolled 
about an entire province preaching and proclaiming 
the new coming of a kingdom that up to the present 
has never come. ‘Second, his having been trans- 
ported by the Devil to the top of’ a high mountain, 
where he fancidd he saw all the kingdoms of thé 
earth ; this could only be but the delusion of a 
visionary; for it is certain that there is not. a mdunt- 
ain on- the surface of the earth from: the ‘extreme 
summit of which can be even seen the whole of one 
single kingdom, unless it be the petty kingdom of 
Yvetot, which isin France. It was then only in his 
own imagination that he saw all those kingdoms, 
and that he was transported to the top of this 
mountain, as well as to the pinnacle of the temple. 
Third, when ke healed the deaf and dumb man ‘as 
mentioned in St, Mark, it is said that hė put his 
fingers into’ his ears, and that having spat on the 
ground, he threw up his eyes, gave a deep sigh, and 
said to him, Ephphatha. In a word, read whicli’ we 
may of his recorded acts, they are all more -ridicu- 
Tous one than the other. T 

And now, having had under our, eyes some of the 
fooleries attributed by the Christians td a God, we 
will proceed to examine 4 little into their mysteries. 
They worship one God-in three persons, or three 
persons in one God, and they attribute to themselves 
the power of manufacturing gods out of paste of 
flour, even to the manufacturing of as many of them 
as they will. For, according to their principles, they 
have only to pronounce four words over any number 
of glasses of wine, or of these wafers of flour, and 
they straightway become as many Gods, were there 
millions of them. What nonsense! With all the 
pretended power of their Christ, they could not 
make even the smallest insect, and they believe they 
are able to make Gods ‘by the thousand. They are 
indeed the victims of a strange blindness, those who 
maintain such miserable errors, based as they more- 
over are on the doubtful sayings of a fanatic. 

They cannot perceive, blind that they are, that it 
will open a wide door: for all sorts of idolatry to 
worship their images of wafer, under the pretext 
that their priests have. the power of consecrating 
them, atid of changing them into Gods. All the 
priests of all the idols that ever were, might they 
not have boasted, would they not still boast, of 
being able to do as much? 

Neither can they perceive that the same reasons 
that: demonstrate the vanity of the gods of wood, 
stone, ete., worshiped by the pagans, demonstrate 
equally the vanity of the gods of paste and flour, 
worshiped by themselves. Why do they deride 
the pagan gods? Is it not because they are but the 
work of men’s hands, dumb and insensible images ? 
And what, then, are their own gods, whom they-keep 
shut up in a bo, for fear of the mice? we 

In what, then, may consist the vain resources of the 
Christians ? ‘In their morality? It is the same at 
bottom as that of any other religion ; men’s cruel 
|dogmas have been born of it, and have preached 
persecution and. hatred. In their miracles? But 
what nation has not had its own laughed at and 
derided by all wise and thinking men? Their proph- 
ecies?- Has not their utter falsehood been demen- 
strated ? Their morals? Have not these been and 
are they-not still, too often infamous? The estab- 
lishment of their creed? Did not fanaticism begin, 
intrigue build up, and brutal force support visibly, 
palpably, the edifice? Their doctrine? But is i 
not the height of absurdity ? 

To conclude, my dear parishioners, I trust I have 
herein given you a sufficient preservative against. all 
such follies, but your own reason will do more than | 
my arguments, in the which I would to God I were 
mistaken! But from the days. of Constantine human 
blood has been shed like water for the establishment 
of these abominable impostures. The churches, 
Roman, Greek, Protestant, so many vain disputes, 
and so many ambitious hypocrites, have ravaged 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Add to these, my friends, 
the multitudes offered up as victims to these quar- 
rels, thé multitudes of priests and of nuns rendered 
sterile by their profession, and you will ‘say- with 
me that the Christian creed has destroyed the half 
of the human race. S 

May the true God, the great God of the universe, 
lead us back once more to that religion of nature, 
the arch-enemy of which is Christianity; that 
sacred-and holy religion that has its place in the 
human, heart, and teaches us to do. unto others 
as we would be done by. . Then nowhere on this 
earth could there be found other than good citizens, 
kind and just fathers, obedient and submissive chil- 
dren, and devoted and loving friends. God gave us 
such religion when he gave us our reason. May 
fanaticism no longer pervert it ! l ag 
“The end’ of my earthly course is drawing very 
near, and, to resume all the experience of my life 
and career in afew words, I would that the last of 
‘the kings were strangled with the intestines of the 
fast of the priests ! 


` Jast Will and Testament of Jean Meslier. - 


_ JEAN MESLIER, 


` 
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to exist on the globe. We attended personally to 
the igneous upflow, as well as to the aqueous depos- 
its which now form your lower strata of rocks; and 
in a similar manner other stratifications took place 
from age-to age, as the planet ripened in years. 

The second age of the earth is called the Paleozoic, 


Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 
NO. XI. 

My Drar Reapers: I promised you that in thislin 
letter I would talk about the formation of the] divided according to the forms of animal life which 
strata of rocks which form the crust of the earth. |'subsequently appeared. The first division is called 
You must know, then, that when, after very length-| the Silurian, in. which appeared the molluscs, inélud- 
ened eras, the surface of the earth had got so cooled | jhg cuttle-fish, oysters, clams, snails, and all animals 
down that water could remain upon it ina fluidjof the same class having no vertebra or backbone; 
form, the fused matter of which the globe was com-|the second, the Devonian, or the'age of the fishes; 
posed became solid, and formed what are called | the third, the Carboniferous, or the age of the coal 
igneous rocks, ox rocks congealed from a fused con-! plants; the fourth, the Mesozoic age, or the age of 
dition, ‘These may be said to form the substratum | reptiles; the fifth, the Cenozoic age, or the age of 
of the crust of the earth. This sort of rock is de-|mammals; the fifth, the Age of Man. I do not wish 
nominated trap by your geologists, and differs from | to anticipate, but deem it best to name the different 
other rocks more im the process by which it was pro-| ages, that we may understand each other as we go 
duced than in its inherent composition. _ along. 

At the time the earth became crusted over, the] The earliest stratified rocks contained no qualities 
internal commotions of the seething mass produced | not resident in the primitive or igneous formations ; 
great disturbances upon the surface. You can Bendiy though in many of the rocks subsequently formed 
imagine what a rugged and uneyen surface the earth | were deposits of chemical or crystallized matter, as 
presented at that time. Fissures were produced |I described to you ina former letter. The lower 
which ran down into the earth not only hundreds of | strata of rocks just alluded to contain no fossils, nor 
feet, but absolutely miles in extent. The portions | remains of organic life, vegetable or animal, for the 
of the earth immerged in water were often covered | reason that when they were formed, no life at that 
to immense depths; and, notwithstanding that ex-|time had taken place on the globe; and Row this 
tensive upheavals have taken place and the configu-|kind of life first came into existence, will give me 
ration of the surfaee has been wonderfully changed, | great pleasure to inform you. The crust of the 
the leveling tendency has ever since been in opera-{earth varies in thickness from ten miles to one hun- 
tion; the mountains have been crumbling and wear- j| dred miles or thereabouts, and’ this variation is due 
ing down, and the gulches, fissures, and valleys have | to several causes, among which are the condition of 
been gradually filling up. the fused mass of the fiery ocean below in different 

The formations of the mountains on the globe] parts of the globe, the nature of the crust itself in 
were among. the grandest phenomena that have ever | various localities, and the magnetic currents that per- 
taken place in connection with your earth, and were|meate in varying degrees the outer portion of the 
splendid to behold. I assure you it was a ma-| earth. ‘ 
jestic sight to float over the earth at an altitude of| From.a chemical point of view, about one-half of 
one or two miles and witness the rising, from the|the earth’s crust is owygen, which, as you already 
seething mass within, of a cham of grand mountains | know, in its natural state is an invisible gas. I have 
hundreds of miles in extent. It was interesting to|indicated to you that that is the supporter of life 
see the rocks tossing and tumbling, moved by the| and of combustion. Water contains nearly ninety per 
forces a the fiery tide below, as the. winds | cent of it, and the atmosphere more than twenty per 
play with the leaves of the forest. Jah and I often|cent. Sand is more than half oxygen, and limestone 
used to stop in our flights around the globe and wit-|and clay about half. 
ness the birth of mountains. When the earth had| About twenty-five per cent of the earth’s crust is 
made an extra vigorous throe, Jah would clap his] silicon, the base of silica, sand, and flint, which are 
hands in the greatest enthusiasm and shout to me,|simply silicon combined with oxygen. When thus 
“I tell you, Luce, that was grand! That effort| combined, let me tell you, it is the principal ingre- 
could not have been beaten, could it?” dient of all the rocks except marble and limestone. 

“No, Jah,” I replied; “that was about as fine as|In pure water silica is not soluble, though when 
anything we ever saw. I perceive that the people|highly heated and when moderately warm and com- 
who will in future ages inhabit this part of the globe | bined with potash, which is again “about half oxy- 


_ will call these mountains that have just been thrown | gen, it is readily dissolved by water, and thus may 


up the Alleghanies, "Those on the west side of this fbe deposited wherever the water flows. The pores 
continent, which were thrown up the last time we|of organic bodies buried in the earth have in this 
were over there, will be called the Rocky Mountains, | way frequently been filled with silica, and the shape 
while there will be an immense upheaval on the other | and general appearance of them preserved for ages. 
side of the globe, and those will be called the Him-| Another important element in the earth’s surface 
alayas. I know, Jah, you will be pleased to see{is aluménum, a white metal between tin and iron 
them come up, and if you wish I will let you know lin some of its qualities, but light as chalk. When 
when the rising is to take place, and you can step | combined with oxygen it forms the clay with which 
around and witness it,” . the earth so plentifully abounds, Other substances 
“ All right, Luce; put me down for that display.|or impurities are. often blended with it, sometimes 
I will be sure to be on hand.” iron and sometimes other substances. When pure 
In addition to the solidification of the fused mat-|aluminum is crystallized it forms the sapphire, next 
-ter on the surface of the globe, immense quantities |in hardness to the diamond. 
of the rocks were produced by the tremendous out-| Calcium also enters largely into the crust of the 
flows of lava, or rock material in a state of fusion.|earth. It is a light yellow metal a little harder than 
There were ten times as many volcanoes in operation | lead, and unites with oxygen with the greatest facil- 
on the globe then as now, and the way they threw | ity, forming quicklime. Limestone and marble are 
up the melted rocks and earthy matter was most in-|the carbonates of lime. When burned in the kiln 
teresting to behold. On the side of the earth turned |.the carbonic acid is driven off and the quicklime is 
away from the sun it was a magnificent, picture to|left. One ton of good limestone yields about eleven 
see the fiery tide pouring out of some half a dozen | hundred-weight of lime. When lime and sulphuric 
different craters and witness the swelliug streams of | acid are united, sulphate of lime, or gypsum, is the 
liquid fire rushing down the mountain sides and/result. Of this large quantities are found in the 
seeking repose in the valleys at its feet. Sometimes | the outer portions of the earth. 


consequence of its great antiquity, and is sub- 


these deposits of igneous formations would amount 
to hundreds and thousands of feet in depth, and it 


would require a long time for it to cool down to the] 


temperature of the surrounding rocks. 

The disintegration of the mountains of rocks was 
the work-of vast epochs of time, but, under the 
effects of the air, the water, the sun, and the ele- 
ments of nature, did the work. The vast oceans in 
time dissolved and bore away immense quantities of 
triturated rocks and sedimentary matter of various 
kinds. These fine particles of rocky material were 
deposited in strata on the bed of the ocean, and for 
a long, long time remained in a soft, plastic state 
like mud or clay, but in time hardened and became 
solid rock. These formations are known as aqueous 
rocks, because they are deposited by the water; and 
this accounts for the laminated or stratified appear- 
ance which they present, in contradistinction to the 
igneous rocks, which show no seams or strata. | 

The early age-of the earth in which these processes 
took place is called the Azote age, because it was 
without life, or when there was no organized life 
upon the planet, and it covered a great era of time; 
thousands of years would be but a mild way of 
expressing the extent of era. Jah and I were busy 
at work all along those flitting ages, laying the 


Magnesium exists in considerable quantities, es- 
pecially in some varieties of rock. It is a white, 
brilliant metal. It, also, combines so readily with 
oxygen that it is not easily kept from oxidization. 
When thus united with oxygen, it becomes magne- 
sia. United with silica it forms hornblende, talc, 
soapstone, and serpentine. The soapstone stands a 
very high degree of heat without decomposition. 

yon forms about two per cent of the earth’s 
crust, and a much larger portion of its internal com- 
position, as I have before indicated, It is seldom 
found ‘in its native condition except in meteorites, 
but is combined with oxygen, carbon, and sulphur. 
When iron’ rusts, it is simply forming a union with 
oxygen. 
of rocks, and hence becomes an ingredient of soils. 

Potassium, another important component ingredi- 
ent in the earth’s crust, in its metallic state is silver- 
white, soft and plastic, and may be molded like wax. 
It has a greater affinity for oxygen than any other 
metal, as is proved by its burning when thrown upon 
the surface of water, the oxygen of the water uniting 
with it and liberating the oedeogen. which burns 
‘with a beautiful flame. By this process potassium 
becomes potash. It exists chiefly in feldspar and 
clay, and constitutes about five per cent of the igne- 


foundations of things for the teeming life that was jous rocks. It enters into most woody fiber and the 
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Iron is found blended with many varieties’ 


stalks of many vegetables, Combined with nitric 
acid it constitutes nitre,.or saltpetre, which is a con- 
spicuous element in the earth’s surface. ; 

Sodium resembles potassium in appearance and 
other qualities. Combined with oxygen it becomes 
soda, and with chlorine, a heavy gas, it becomes 
salt. Of this large quantities are held in solution in 
the waters of the ocean. It is also found in vast 
beds. in various parts-of the earth. It exists 
in the igneous rocks, and some seven per cent of ` 
granite is soda. : 

Carbon is generally found united with oxygen, 
when they becomes carbonic acid gas. In this condi- 
tion immense quantities are locked up in the lime- 
rock and coal of the earth. The atmosphere con- 
tains about one part in twenty-five hundred by 
weight ; but as I told you in a former letter, pre- 
vious to the existence of limestone and the coal, it 
was united with the atmosphere in far greater -pro- 
portions.’ Charcoal, as you know, is nearly pure 
carbon, while the diamond is the same thing in the 
crystallized form. Without carbon the trunks of © 
trees and other plants would not ‘have sufficient 
stamina to stand erect and resist the winds which so 
often fiercely sweep by them. About two per cent 
of the earth’s crust is carbon, ; 

Hydrogen I have talked to you about already. It 
is the lightest substance of which you have any — 
knowledge, and exists in great abundance, and 
extends farther from the ‘earth than any other form 
of matter connected with it. It forms one-ninth 
part by weight of water, and since water enters into 
the combination of the rocks and the earths, it can- 
not, for a moment be lost sight of. Gypsum con- 
tains twenty per cent of water. So including the 
water which exists in such. immense quantities on 
the earth’s surface, hydrogen, of course, figures 
extensively in forming the earth’s exterior. 

Sulphur is sometimes found in a perfectly free 
state, but more generally in combination with met- 
als, as iron, lead, copper, silver, ete. 

Of the elements 1 have here named, the exterior 
portions of the earth are largely composed, and by 
union they form the various mimerals; thus silicon 
and oxygen form quartz, which when ground to 
powder forms sand; and this, united again by pres- 
sure, makes sandstone. Flint is a variety of quartz. 
In its various forms quartz forms nearly one-half of 
the earth’s crust. 

Silica, uniting with alumina and potash and soda, 
forms feldspar, which constitutes one-tenth part of 
the earth’s crust. Mica is composed of nearly the 
same materials in different proportions. 

Limestone, or the carbonate of lime—a union of 

carbonic acid with lime—forms about one-seventh of 
the crust of the earth. 
* Hornblende, a black or greenish-black mineral 
which enters into the composition of most of the 
igneous rocks, is composed of silica and magnesia. 
Such rocks are very tough and dark in color. Tale, 
or soapstone, a soft mineral, I. have already men- 
tioned. Chiorite, a mineral somewhat like talc, is 
also composed of silica and magnesia. 

Granite is the great underlying rock of the globe, 
and was produced, as I have already intimated, by 
the cooling of the fluid mass below the surface. 
Dig where you please, if you go deep enough you 
will be pretty sure to find granite. It is not a little 
curious that, while it occupies the lowest position in 
the earth’s strata, it is also found on the surface of 
the earth and on the tops of the highest mountains, 
as you may find by visiting the White Mountains in 
your own New Hampshire, Mont Blanc in Europe, 
and many peaks of the Rocky Mountains. These 
were, in an early age of the world, thrown up, in the 
way I have described, from the lower strata. It is 
by no means uncommon that rocks are found upon 
the surface of the earth that originally were a mile 
or more below. Granite is crystalline in structure, 
and is composed of feldspar, quartz, and mica. 
Different varieties of granite possess other ingredi- 
ents not necessary now to mention. 

As the water descended it wore down this granitic 
crust in a manner similar to the rivers wearing down 
the rocks at the present time, though owing to the 
presence in the water at that time, of a large per- 
centage of sulphuric acid, it possessed far greater 
soluble power than ordinary water, and consequently 
cut down the rocks much faster. The sediment thus 
carried down was deposited in the lower recesses of 
the ocean as already described. Mi 

I have explained to you the difference between 
igneous aud aqueous rocks, and. I must say a word. 
about a third class called the metamorphic rocks. `, 
These first laid at the bottom of the ocean in the 
usual strata, and as such belong to the water-made 
rocks, but the heat passing into them from the sub- 
terranean fires, they became melted and otherwise 
transformed, so that upon cooling they crystallized. 
They possessed the appearance of the igneous rocks. 
* There was a time when the granite and the meta- 
morphic rocks covered the whole globe, and on them 
the waters rested, and they composed the land sur- 
face in every part of the world; but at the present 
time but little of this primitive surface remains. It 
has been covered by sediment, worn down and ear-, 
ried away by the waters, and only those portions . 
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exist which have not been worn away, or are under 
water, and so have never been covered by sediment. 
Where these rocks are found on the surface, and 
at the tops of mountains, as I showed you, they have 
been elevated in the great upheavals that have taken 
place from beneath the underlying rocks; while in 
still other localities the rocks that once laid above 
them have been swept off by denuding agencies 
that have been operating for unnumbered ages. 
But I have held you long enough for one letter. 
I will now give you a rest by closing. I thank 
you for the attention you give me. I will meet 
you again in a week from this day, when I will 
tell you something of the successful experiments 
my Brother and myself made in getting up animal 
and vegetable life. _ ` 
Until that happy hour, my dear readers, still 
believe me your true friend, ; 
LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot,” 


ner 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
SHE COPERNICAN SYSTEM, 


The treatise of Nicholas Kopernik, on the Revolu- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies, in which, for the first 
time, appeared what is now known as the Coper- 
nican system of astronomy, was given to the world 
in 1543. The author was old and feeble, and dared. 
not undertake the publication of his work himself. 
The friend to whom ‘he instrusted the task, in order 
to break the force of the hostility which he saw was 
gure to be aroused by the book, prefaced it with a 

‘declaration that its doctrines were put forth merely 
as plausible theories, assumed hypothetically, and 
not as absolutely true. Thus modified, the book was 
printed, and a copy of it was put into the hands of 
its author as he lay upon his death-bed. For many 
years it attracted no particular attention. The tel- 
escope had not yet been invented, so that there were 
no means of verifying or disproving, by 4ctual ob- 
servation, the conclusions to which Kopernik had 
arrived, and some eminent astronomers, among them 
Tycho Brahe, refused altogether to accept them, 
Theologians dismissed them with contemptuous dis- 
dain, «Luther called Kopernik “an upstart astrolo- 
ger” and “a fool, who wishes to reverse the entire 
science of astronomy.” Melancthon declared it to 
be “a want of honesty and decency to assert such 
notions publicly;” and when Giordano Bruno visited 

‘England, in 1583, he found himself quite alone in 
his recognition of the new theory of the solar sys- 
tem. At length, however, the telescope confirmed 
Kopernik, and men of science accordingly began to 
adopt his views. Then the Church roused itself. 
The treatise of the decedsed astronomer was, in 
1616, put upon the Index Expurgatorius, and the 
famous proceedings against Galileo, who had distin- 
guished himself as Kopernik’s advocate, were set on 
foot. Without repeating the familiar story of Gali- 
leo’s trial, condemnation, and abjuration, it may be 
interesting to reproduce some of the formal contra- 

_ dictions of the truth of the Copernican system which 
were made in the course of the proceedings against 
him. 

In 1612 Cardinal’ Conti writes, in reply to a letter 
from Galileo making inquiry of him on the subject, 
that the opinions of Kopernik appear to him to be 
altogether inconsistent with the holy Scriptures, 

In 1614 the Dominican monk Father Caccini 
preached at Florence his famous sermon against 
Galileo from the text, “Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven ?” 


For the year 1616. the’ records of the Inquisition 
at Rome show the following entry: 


` “PROPOSITIONS TO BE CENSURED, 

“Censure made in the Holy Office of the city, 
Wednesday, Feb. 24, 1616, before the undersigned 
Theological Fathers. .! 

“Firat—The sun is the center of the world, and 
altogether immovable with local motion, — 

“Censure.—All said the said proposition to be 
foolish and absurd in philosophy and formally heret- 
ical, inasmuch as it contradicts expressly the teach- 
ings of Holy Writ in many place’, according to the 
proper meaning of words, common interpretation, 
and the opinion of the holy fathers and doctors of 
theology. 


“Second—The earth is not the center of thel 


world, nor immovable, but in its totality is moved 
with a ‘daily motion. 
“Censure.—All said this proposition should re- 
oeive the same censure in philosophy, and in regard 
‘to theological truth to be at least erroneous in 
faith.” sg l i 
Then follow the names of eleven members of the 
Holy Office, one.of ‘them being an archbishop. The 
following day, Thursday, Feb, 25, 1616, the follow- 
ing entry was made: — i ii 
_ “The most illustrious Lord Cardinal Millinus noti- 
‘fied the reverend fathers, lords assessors, and the 
commissary of the Holy Office that censure had been 


returned by the theological fathers upon the propo- 
sitions of the mathematician Galileo, that the sun is 
the center of the world and immovable with local 
motion, and that the earth is moved with daily mo- 
tion. His Holiness ordered the illustrious Lord Car- 
dinal Bellarmine to call before him the said Galileo 
and admonish him to relinquish the condemned 
opinion, and, if he refused to appear, that the Father 
Commissary maké him a precept before a notar 

and witnesses ‘to altogether abstain from teaching 
any doctrine or opinion of- this sort, or to defend it, 
or to treat of it, and if he do not acquiesce that he 
be imprisoned.” 

Immediately following this entry is one purport- 
ing to relate the giving to Galileo, in the public 
manner provided, of the precept not to hold or teach 
the Copernican doctrine, and his promising to obey. 
According to other authorities the monition was 
made privately by Cardinal Bellarmine. Whichever 
action was had, it was the last for many years, Not 
before 1632 was the proceeding stirred up again, but 
then matters went on with energy to their final re- 
sult. In 1633 judgment was pronounced against 
Galileo in these terms: . 

“ We say, pronounce, judge, and declare thee, the 
aforesaid Galileo, to have rendered thyself to this 
Holy Office vehemently suspected of heresy on ac- 
count of those things which were deduced in the 
written process and which thou hast confessed as 
above; that is, that thou didst believe and hold that 
false doctrine, and contrary to the holy and divine 
Scriptures, that the sun is the center of the universe 
and does not move from east to west, and that the 
earth moves and is not the center of the world; and, 
that such an opinion may be held and defended as 
probable after it was declared and defined to be çon- 
trary to Holy Writ, and consequently that thou hast 
incurred all the censures and punishments decreed 
and promulgated by the sacred eanons and other 
general and particular constitutions against delin- 
quents of this sort. -From the which it pleases us to 
absolve thee, provided only thou first, with sincere 
heart and unfeigned faith, before us abjure, curse, 
and detest the aforesaid errors and heresies, and any 
other error and heresy contrary to the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, in the form which shall be shown 
by us to thee.” 

The next day Galileo publicly made .the required 
abjuration and took a solemn oath never thereafter, 
in speech or in writing, to teach that the sun stands 
still and the earth moves. 

The foregoing is by a writer in one of our recent 
New York periodicals, and. from its appropriateness 
is transferred here. The honor of first giving to the 
world the true theory of the motion of the solar sys- 
tem is by universal consent accorded to Copernicus, 
though there are the strongest grounds for believing 
that Pythagoras more than three thousand years ago 
taught that the sun was the center of the system, 
and that the earth moved around it, and not the sun 
around the earth. From modern philological dis- 
coveries made in India, it is found that pracgically the 
same doctrines wére taught in that ancient country 
before the time of Pythagoras, and why they should 
have fallen into disbelief seems singular; but there 
were no telescopes in those days with. which to closely 
watch and prove the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and it was so apparent to the general observer that 
the earth remained stationary and that the sun passed 
around it that Ptolemy and all the rest seemed to 
accept it as a fact. Besides, as the Jewish Script- 
ures taught the same incorrect system, the nations 
who adopted them as the basis of their theological 
belief were strongly inclined to disregard the Pytha- 
gorian system of astronomy and adopt fully the 
Ptolemaic. Copernicus is however as justly entitled 
to the honor and praise of the world for the great 
discoveries he made as though Pythagoras and 
the Indian astronomers had never existed, for in 
his time it had become unknown that what is called 
the Heliocentric theory had ever been taught. 

The great merit of Copernicus, and the basis of his 
claim to the discovery under consideration, is that he 
was not satisfied with a mere discovery of his views, 


| theological belief has been overthrown. 


but that he devoted a large share of the labors of a 
lifetime to their demonstration, and thus placed them 
in such alight as to render their ultimate acceptance 
inevitable. Apart from all questions of the truth or 
falsity of his theory, the great work. which it has 
developed, De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium 
deservedly ranks as the most important compendium 
of astronomy which has ever appeared in the world. 
Few books have been more completely the labor of 
the lifetime of one individual than this. 

Copernicus was born in Thorn, in Prussia, in 1473, 
twenty years before the discovery of America, but 
he studied at the university of Cracow, He became 
an ecclesiastical dignitary, holding the rank of canon 
during a large portion of his life, and finding ample 
Jeisure in this position to pursue his favorite studies. 
His own scientific inclinations prompted him to the 
pursuit. It is claimed that he conceived the true 
system of the worldasearly as 1507. For many sub- 
sequent years, during the middle portion of his life, 


he applied himself to astronomical observations and | 


computations necessary to the perfection of the sys- 


|tem he had devised. He communicated his views to 


his limited number of friends by whom they were 
received with such doubts and protegtations as great 
innovators are bound to experience. Te long with- 
held the publication of his views, fearing the popular 
prejudices: that would be sure to be aroused. In 
1540 a brief statement of his theory was published by 
his friend Rheticus; and as this was somewhat more 
favorably received than was expected, he ‘soon ‘set 
about the publication of his great work, and as is 
seen by the foregoing statement he barely lived to 
see the first copy that was completed from the press, 
and it was left for an admiring world to do him 
honor, ‘ 

Besides the great effect which the discoveries of 
Copernicus had upon the astronomical views which 
the world had previously indulged in, they were also 
destined to have fully as great an effect upon the 
theology of the world. With the reception of the 
truth of his system the errors of current theology 
had -to give way. Since the world has been com- 
pelled to admit the fact that*the earth is not the 
center of the universe, and that the sun ‘and all the 
stars do not revolve around it, the main pillar of 
Genesis, 
and almost the entite Bible, has practically been set 
aside, What is called “revelation” has retired to. 
the ‘rear, and positive knowledge has come to the 
front. It has been found that the latter is far more 
truthful and reliable than the former, and the wise 
and sensible among the inhabitants of the earth have 
been governed accordingly. , 

It has been well and truthfully said that “ the 
work of Copernicus was the greatest step eyer taken 
in astronomy. But he still took little more than the 
single step of showing what apparent-motions in the 
heavens were real, and what were due to the motion 
of the observer. Not only was his work in other 
respects founded on that of Ptolemy, but he bad 
many of the notions of ancient philosophy respecting 
the fitness of things. Like Ptolemy he thought the 
heavens as well as the earth to be spherical, and all 
the celestial motions to be circular, or composed of 
circles, He argues against Ptolemy’s objections to 
the theory of the earth’s motion; that that philoso- 
pher treats of it as if it were aw enforced or violent 
motion, entirely forgetting that if it exists it, must 
be a natural motion, the laws of which are altogether 
different from those of violent motion. Thus, a part 
of this argument was really without scientific foun- 
dation, though his conclusion was correct. Still 
Copernicus did all that could have been done under 
the circumstances. His hypothesis of a small epicy- 
cle one-third the eccentricity represented the motions 
of the planets around the sun, with all the exactness 
that observation then admitted of, while, in the 
absence of any knowledge of the laws of motion, it 
was impossible to frame any dynamical basis for 
the motions of the planets.” i 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ]. 
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Comstockism Snubbed. : 

By a recent decision by Judge Dillon in the U. 8. Court 
in St. Louis, when Drs, Clark Whittier, Chas. A, Bohan- 
nan, and T. W. Williams were arraigned for sending pro- 
hibited matter through the mails, a reproof was cast by the 
Judge upon the principal agent of the ‘‘ Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice” for sending decoy letters to induce.pariics 
to commit what the lawse—the passage of which was pro- 
cured by the same agent—pronounce a crime, The Judge 
held that, were prohibited information sent by mail to a 
fictitious party who has no existence, legally no crime had 
been committed, from the very fact that no information 
had been abdolutely imparted to a bona fide person. ‘For 
that reason he decided that a case could not be maintained 
against the accused. If such rulings had been made in 
Judge Benedict’s court in the numerous cases brought by 
‘Anthony Comstock, many an unfortunate wretch, instead 
of being sent to prison for a term of years, would have been 
set at liberty, Who can say that society or morals have 
been subserved by the Comstock mode of doing business? 

Judge Treat in fcllowing Judge Dillon made these re- 
marks: ; 

“ The questions involved in these cases are extremely diffi» 
cult of solution. It is necessary to discriminate with care, 
on the one hand, between the: ffense charged against the 
postal laws and the modes of proving the same, and on the 
other hand the offense stricken at by state statutes, and the 
moral wrong and outrages implied in the vocation or busi- 
ness denounced. The sense of indignation against such 
vocations or conduct should not permits violation by the 
courts of established rules of law or an unlawful exercise of 
jurisdiction, nor the countenance of unlawful contrivances 
to induce or manufacture crime. : a 

“The postal system is designed by statute, for obvious 
‘reasons, to observe and not enforce the sanctity of private 
correspondence.” : 

Well would it be if the United States Cout in this dis- 
trict could have been presided over by judges able and fair 
enough to. give such rulings. 

; i 

Ler every dawn of morning be to you as the beginning 
of life, and every setting sun be to you as its close; then let 
every, one of thege short lives leave ita record of some 
kindly. thing done for others, some god)Jy strength or 
knowledge gained for yourself. 4 

i e 

I am convinced that men do more harm to themselyes 
than ever the devil could do to them.— Byron, 


. 
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The Value of the Higher Sentiments. 
A SERMON BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. i 


I have something to say, this morning, on the 
practical values of the higher sentiments, ‘The word 
“ sentiment ” is of vague significance. I use it in the 
best. accepted’ meaning, as expressing the higher 
feelings of humanity. A sentiment is not a dogma, 
or a doctrine, or a thought; neither is it a powerful 
feeling or emotion. We may say that it is thought 
saturated with feeling, or it is feeling based upon 
thought. The element of intellectuality and the 
element of feeling always cease in asentiment. Thus, 
we say adoration is a sentiment, the sense of the 
sublime is a sentiment, reverence is a sentiment, 
admiration is a sentiment. Analyze any of these 
things, and we find at the bottom there is always a 
basis of opinions, whereas how beautiful and charm- 
ing and evanescent.in its influence is the aroma of 
feeling which associates with it. Sentiments hold 
the same place in the conduct -of life that flowers 
and pictures do. Flowers are the aroma of nature; 
the fleeting, evanescent bloom on the face of things. 
The value of a picture does not consist in the text- 
ure of the canvas or in the character of the pigments 
with which it is painted, but in the delicate commu- 
nication of genius which the artist, out of his own 
mind, imparts to those of vulgar taste. The-power 
of the statue does not lie in the material of which 
it is composed, whether it be marble or granite or 
alabaster, but in the fine element of creative genius 
which the artist has imparted to it.. The higher 
feelirigs, the higher sentiments, do for the practical 
life exactly what these lovely things, these creations 
of nature and art, do for the education of the whole 
human family. Now, of late years, it has been the 
custom of chemists to take things piecemeal, to re- 
solve them, so tosay, into their elements. The chemist 
will take a creation of art and resolve it into a few 
vulgar pigments. The same moral chemistry has 
been at work of late years, to pull to pieces these 
fine sentiments, showing them to be. composed of 
very cheap and even vulgar and disreputable ele- 
ments. ; - 

For instance, Mr. Thomas Butler resolves the sen- 
timent of reverence into wonder and fear. We 
wonder, he says, because we are ignorant; we fear 
because we are weak. As we outgrow ourignorance 
and our weakness, we outgrow our veneration. In 
wild and savage times, when ignorance was dense 
and weakness was all but universal; when one man, 
or half a dozen men had all the knowledge and one 
person had ‘all the power; when the sceptre was 
given into one-hand and the-crown was placed upon 
one head, then reverence was at its highest, then 
the priest, taking advantage of it, kept man down 
in the most sapreme degradation. Then the king, 
the potentate, the emperor, the prince, taking advan- 
tage of it, kept man down in abject servility. As 
knowledge extended, as men became masters of tbeir 
existence, reverence declined. Submit any of our 
sentiments to the same process, the sentiment of 
‘thanksgiving, thankfulness, gratitude. Gratitude, in 
the last analysis, may be resolved into a kind of self- 
‘complacency. We are thankful for what we respect-. 
ively receive, for a single favor bestowed upon us 
and no one else, because we are picked out from the 


world, lifted and set apart, for the bestowment of | 


some special gift; we are thankful just im propor- 
tion as we feel we are well todo. The consequence 
is that the feeling of gratitude, the sentiment of 
thankfulness, is associated with a kind of partiality, 
exclusiveness, and even meanness, But, as we search 
the world more generally, and discover . that the 
great giver of gifts bestows what are not favors but 
objects of favors, that sorrow keeps pace with joy 
all round the world, that disappointment balances 
satisfaction, and that the wildest despairs are scattered 
broadcast over humanity, the sentiment of thanks- 
_ giving begins to decline. We then doubt whether 
there be any being to whom we should give thanks; 
and when, furthermore, the review reveals the fact 
that the discipline of life is: not a discipline; that 
-sorrow does not soften; that care does not dignify; 
that disappointment does not dream and relieve; 
then the sentiment of thanksgiving declines more 
and more, until at last it goes out altogether, and in 
place of gratitude we have the grim duty, the deter- 
mination to do our best for ourselves, to fight our 
way through the world as well as we can and ask no 
favors from anybody. Apply the same method of 
analysis to the sentiment of loyalty, which plays so 
heroic and beautiful a. part in the education and 
history of mankind. Loyalty, that is the soldier’s 
fidelity to his flag; that is the patriot’s fidelity to his 
country; that is the yeoman’s fidelity to his prince, 
the nobleman’s fidelity to his king or queen. It 
betrays; therefore, a narrow exclusiveness closely 
associated with pride and vanity, self-conceit and, to 
a certain extent, servility. For why is tlie noble 
loyal to his king except that he expects favors? 
Why is the soldier loyal to his flag? Why is the 
patriot loyal to his country’ excepi that he identifies 
jis own prosperity, his own happiness, his own 


portin 


peculiar subtile kind of selfishness which does not 
ennoble, which does not dignify. As our ideas 
are expanded; as our sympathies are extended; as 
humanity is more than country; as humanity is 
more than kings, more than princes; as. the ideal is 
more than the symbol, loyalty ceases, and each man 
and woman looks out for himself or herself. ` 

Honor, the sentiment of honor, what is it ? Honor 
is 4 man’s pride in’himself, that is, a man’s feeling of 
selfishness. Take even that delicate, lovely quality, 
modesty, that sweet, fair, most aromatic of all virtues, 
that grace almost too evanescent to be called a qual- 
ity—and, aye, it possesses subtle forces. ‘What is it? 
Shyness, timidity, self-distrust, self-depreciation, self- 
contentment, and even a fault which marks those 
who do not estimate themselves, who do not esti- 
mate their future conduct, who do not stand upon 
their qualities, who go shining about, deferring to 
this one and that, and humbly waiting for some 
favors to be bestowed upon them. 

{tis quite possible that loyalty and honoy and 
admiration and reverence and modesty may all 
spring from this mean beginning. What of that? 
The pond-lily that floats in the water in your parlor 
had its root in the mud. Go down into the slime 
from which it grew and there dre all manner of 
disgusting things. Is the lily less beautiful? Is its 
whiteness less lovely? . Is its aroma less sweet ? Is 
itany the less -perhaps the most charming creation 
of nature. The rose which beauty wears on its 
bosom, does it lose in color or fragrance because it 
has to be. diligently cultivated in soil and in an 
earthen pot. Beauty does not carry the earthen pot 
about from which it grew. The rose vindicates 
itself, What if the works of art, the “Transtigura- 
tion” of Raphael, the “Assumption ” of Titian, are 
nothing but a few coarse pigments painted upon 
coarse canvas. What of it? Is the picture less 
divine, is it any the less fascinating ? Day by day 
it still continues to fascinate more and more as the 
exquisite beauty is apparent. 

The visitor in the cathedral of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, standing upon the marble floor looking up 
into the dome, which hangs overhead like the all- 
covering heavens——here, through the gloomy atmos- 

here, we seé the forms of evangelists, saints, angelic 
in their greatness and gracefulness. We stand there 
on the pavement rapt in wonder, The heavens seem 
coming down with these angelic forms. Up, up, 
through a narrow winding staircase, we climb to a 
natrow baleony that surrounds the dome. What 
are all these? What are they made of? Bits of 
charcoal, pieces of brick, fragments of broken glass, 
which the artist put in place exactly where each one 
was most effective. Who cares that these seraphic 
features were madé of these-bits of broken glass and 
charcoal and fragments of bricks? There they are, 
there they have been ever since genius placed them 
there, and there they will stand as long as human 
edifice is allowed to remain on the globe. Grant 
that lovely things have ugly beginnings; the ques- 
tion is, Are the things in themselves lovely? Take 
this sentiment of reverence; its beginning, we will 
say, was in wonder born of ignorance, in fear born 
of weakness. Grant that it is born of superstition 
that has crouched into the dust; grant that kings 
and priests have played upon it, and have degraded 
mankind; grant that almost every ugly thing, and 
certainly some of the most ugly things, in history 
are traceable to it—yet reverence, when cultivated 
and refined, when born into nobleness, is still a spir- 
itual grace so exquisite that it deserves to be called 
divine. Emanuel Kant said, “Two things excite my 
veneration: the starry heavens, and the moral nature 
of man.” Was Emanuel Kant’s wonder born of 
ignorance? Was his fear born of weakness? He 


was the prince of modern philosophers; in his day, 


one of the greatest mathematicians; in his time, one 
of the most advanced psychologists. Emanuel Kant 
foretold the existence of the planet Uranus before 
Herschel discovered it, Emanuel Kant was no more 
awe-struck before the heavens than the first modern 
astronomer is; and this Emanuel Kant earned an 
immortal fame by the keenness with which he traced 
out the processes of development. 

Take the sentiment of thanksgiving. It may con- 
sist of a species of self-eomplacency. Grant that it 
provokes self-conceit. We are angry at times with 
the thankful people who have everything they want, 
forgetful of the millions of people who have nothing 
they want at all. Grant that nothing is more imper- 
tinent. at times than the gratéfulness of pebple, for 
it is associated with self-conceit, with vanity, with 
the feeling that they are the elect, that they are 
picked out from the rest of mankind; and yet what 
is lovelier than to despise to receive, to put one’s 
self as a recipient before nature, before man, before 
one’s friends; always to keep the attitude of one 
who has not everything and who is not ashamed to 
thank you when you will bestow the smallest gift ? 

The sentiment of loyalty ‘is, indeed, associated 
with some of the ugliest things in history—with 
crnelties, with oppression, with servility, with parti- 
sanship; and yet what is more kingly, more trans- 
g than to see a man faithful to his principles- - 


me 


a reformer clinging to his causé, a philanthropist 
living up to his ideal of rectitude, a dreamer follow 
ing his vision ? , ; i 
Honor—the law of honor, the code of honor—is 
the code of: the duelist.. Grant that honor has been ` 
associated with cowardice, with servility, with eru- 
elty; nevertheless, the sentiment of honor is that 
which makes out of the common man the gentleman; 
it is that which gives to the gentleman his quality 
of gentlemanliness; it is that which makes a man 
pledge his life, ready to bear, to endure, to-do any- 
thing, rather than to compromise the fair purity of 
his character. _ - Ages 
Modesty may be shyness, self-depreciation, self- 
conteinpt; but suppose all the world were immod- 
est, suppose no man depreciated himself, took him- 
self; pethaps, for a little less than he was worth— 
what would become of us? What would become of 
society then? That lovely flower, modesty, so evan- 
escent—it breathes the aroma of truth, gives bloom 
to all our society. i 
[CONCLUDED IÑ ,OUR'NEXY.] € 
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The Three Currency Systems. 

There is now being discussed by the American. people, - 
and urged for adoption by their respective advocates, three 
systems of currency. One is a system for the people, 
another is a system for the banks, and the third is a com- 
bination of the two. The first, the. legal-tender note or 
greenback system, is based -upon the credit of the 
Government, the property of all the people and: the wealth 
of. the entire nation. The second is: the national bank 
note system and is based upon the credit and property of > 
the national bank corporations secured to a certain @ pnt 
by government credit in the form of United States bonds 
purchased by the banks and deposited with the Sccretary 
of the Treasury at Washington. 

The third system is one to be formed by a combination 
of the legal-tender notes and the national bank notes. By 
this system the Government would furnish a part of the 
currency in the form of greenbacks, aud tbe banks a part 
in the form of bank notes, The adherents of each offihese 
systems propose eventually to have their currency at par 
with coin and hence convertible into coin at the willof the 
holder. Now, what are the advantages and disadvantages 
of each of these systems, and which would be best suited to 
the wants of the business of the country and of the most 
profit to a majority of the people? ` P 

One of the most importaut advantages of the greenback 
over the bank note system is, that greenbacks arc made 
lawful money for ordinary business purpuses,, while the 
bank notes are not, but are simply convertible into lawful 
money. The difference between moncy «and currency is 
this: Money is that which the law declares shall be received 
in payment of debts, aud for that reason it becomes a legal- 
tender. This is why greenbacks are called legal-tender 
notes, Currency may be money, or ft may be something 
which is used in business transactions as substitute for 
money. ‘These national bank notes are currency, but they 
are not money for general business purposes. Greenbacks 
are both money and currency, while bank notes are only 
currency. All money is currency, but not all currency is: 
mouey. Currency, however, is supposed to bo at all times 
convertible into money. Bank notes are at par with green- 
backs, and circulate equally as well with them from the fact 
that. the banks are, when called upon, obliged to give 
greenbacks in exchange for them, Although bank notes 
seem to be of the same value as greenbacks and interchange 
freely with them, yet from the fact that ove is mouey and ` 
the other isnot, it makes the greenback far the more 
valuable, Another advantage of greenbacks over bank 
notes is that they are not only made, aud stamped by the 
Government as lawful money, but they represent a portion 
of the publie debt on which the people pay no interest, 
Bank notes on the contrary, by being secured by Govern- 
ment bonds, representa portion of the public debt on which 
the people do pay interest. The saving of interest that 
would accrue to the people in a few years by having their 
currency all in greenbacks representiug debt that bears no 
interest would be immense. On the other hand ibe burden 
of taxes to be levied upon the people by changing its green- 
back currency, representing its non-interest debt, into Gov- 
ernment bondsiustead of paying bonds to seciirea bank note 
currency, would also be immense. As the currency now 
stands there are in greenbacks in round numbers $351,000, 000 
andin bank notes $318,000,000. So long as greenbacks are 
kept as money representing the non-interest debt, at 44 per 
cent they save the people, $15,795,000 a year, or in twenty 
years, including the principal, it would save $824,850,000. 
This is about half of our present bonded debt. ;On-the 
other hand, the $18,000,000 of bank votes, representing 
that amount of bonds bearing the average rate of interest 
now paid on bonds (54 per cent), are casting the people 
$17,490,000 a year, or in thirty years, including the principal 
$842,700,000. It will thus be seen that by keeping our 
greenbacks as currency we save in thirty years $824,750,- 
000, and by-keeping bank notes as currency it will cost the 
people in thirty years $842,700,000.. By changing all the 
greenbacka to bank notes,‘ it would cost in thirty years $824,- 
850,000 more than it will cost to leave them as Currency. 
By changing bank notes to greenbacks it will cost the people 
$842,850,000 less than it will cost to leave them ab they are, 
adding what we now savelo what we would save by having 
all our currency greenbacks, and it would effecta saving 
in thirty years of $1,667,550,000, which would just ahout 
cancel onr present honed interest debt. By pnttingall the 
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“present volume’ ‘of currency’ in greenbacks ` we shall save in 


“interest in thirty years enough to free thé nation from debt, 


while if we were to convert it all into bank notes we shall 
nearly double thé present debt-at the end of that time. 

Can there be any doubt in the minds of any intelligent 
men as to which of these twosystems of currency is the best 
_-and most profitable for the people to adopt? qt will be just 
.. the difference in cash between $1,667, 550,000 paid to the 
‘people and that same amount paid by the people which in 


"reality would bè a difference of $3,335,100,000 in thirty 


_ years’ ‘time. 

‘As the bankers will © own the bonds that are. ined” to re- 
deem the greenbacks and remove them. from circulation it 
- äs evident that if. the bank note system of currency is 
‘adopted, this $3,335,100,000 would be earned by the people 


cin thirty years and paid to the banks; while, if the people 


. made greenbacksa national currency, this amount would be 


. of the Country. to ganction their swindling schemes. 


-ìn thé hands of those who earned it. 

The principal object from first to last of those who are 
«engineering this question of specie resumption is to get rid 
of the greenbacks and adopt the nationa) bank system of 
‘currency. It was started in the first place by Wall street 
‘brokers and their associates, the national bankers, They 
have, by the liberal use of money, cor Tupted Congress, bribed 
the préss, controlled the platform politicians, and by this 
means gorged the people with lies soas to induce the voters 
The 
destruction of greenbacks began with Hugh McCullough, 
who boasts of having destroyed over $265,000,000 of them 


- within two yeurs after the war closed. The warfare upon 


them has been kept up ever'since by the banks, and the 


- specie ‘resumption act of 1877 was designed to accomplish 


their entire extinction. This act, which is called a sacred 
pledge ‘of the Government, should have been ‘entitled an 
Act ro Ros AND SWINDLE THE PEOPLE, 

All this ‘has been carried out under the pretense of getting 
to aspecie basis. We are prepared to show hy facts and 
figures thit will convince all but idiots; knaves, and funatics 
that évery step taken to bring the currency to a specie basis 
“by déstrdying the greenbacks ‘lias only made that task” the 
more diffcult.to accomplish, and put the day when it will 
be brought about further in the future.’ But the people, in 
spite of the infamous lies of the daily press, are beginning 
‘to sce the truth, and when the masses discover what an 
infamous fraud has been forced upon them, these hard- 
money devils will have more anxiety about how they will 
save their necks from the halter than they will about a 
‘Specie basis, Greenbacks could be brought to par within a 


’ week if the Government was disposed to bring them there, 


but it can’t be done by their destruction. Every reader of 
this: paper should immediately write to the member 
‘of Congress in his district and tell him if he don’t vote for 
a repeal of that infamous resumption act that they will 
vote to repeal him and will make it hot for him when. he 
returns Home. 

The Government must be taken out of the hands of this 


` gàng of hard-money men, and the people must take charge 


of it themselves. The daily press must be forced to hoist 
the greenback flag or lose their strongholds. A press that 
wou't be free to tell the truth can’t be free to tell lies, 
They have sold their birthright for a mess of-pottage; now 
: let them subsist on. pottage for a time. -We begin to see 
“with the poet that 
“he darkness. of night is fading now, . 

For daylight is brightening the mountain’s brow; 

Thesun is rising from his ocean bed— 

His golden light o’er the land is spread.” ; 
` A 3 E. P. MILLER. 


EOSS a 
Theological Inquiries. 


BROTHER Bennet, Dear Sir: “Your quotation in THE 
Ture BREKER (March 9)‘ from an editorial in the Maw 
“York Weekly Sun (Feb. 13) entitled “ Will Religious 
Teachers Awake to the Danger of the Crisis ?” has induced 
me to send you the following questions, which a review of 
that article suggested, but which were not answered by its 
religio- “political editor when sent to him for a reply: 
“T What danger is anticipated inan age: of universal 
education by the decadence of religious sentiment adapted 
only to t. e.devotional proclivity of the period that praduced 


. it, when. ignorance. among the populace was considered a 


moral necessity ? 

2. Does not the rapid progress, which you say Infidelity 
is making among educated minds, show ita compatibility 
with an age of human advancement? aud were not the 
heresies of Martin Luther, and his co-adjutants in inaugu- 
arting the so-called Reformation of the 16th century, as 


- conducive to Infidelity. as the heresies you say many of 
i the early Christians allowed themselves to be.seduced by f 


3. Does not the indifference with which you say our 


`. divines view the present religious status, demonstrate the 


decline of sectarian dogmatism? and tbat superstition. is 
„melting away before the magic breath of science, showing 
_that theology, to be of any benefit to man, or glory to.God, 
must necessarily keep pace with. the irresistible. march of 
advancing civilization? 

4, „Doeg not. the fact which you admit, tbat the clergy 


j avoided: Prof. Tyndall's. s ‘bold challenge” to submit: the 


__ efficacy of prayer, to the test, of actual experience, furnish ; 
indubitable evidence. that they, have no : faith in, apswer to: 


prayer as a miraculous test $o divinity ? ? 


ő, Does not the denial of ‘eternal . punishment h the 
. numerous educated ministers. you acknowledge, plainly 


shoy that „moderp, humanity is -gradually - friumphingover 


l ancient barbarism, by annulling the belief in:a fiery -hell of 


4 


` physical tortute, as a mare creation of the human ming, no 


longer available for the purpose for which if wasieoutr iyed 2 


6. Does not the decline, whick you say,is.everywhelje 
noticed in the spread of religion, prove that ancient creeds 


_|.and one at Colombo. 


and narrow systems of belief are becoming inadequate to 
meet the generous and philanthropic demands of a more 
enlightened age in which love is predominating’ over fear ? 

7. Docs not the complaint you say preachers make con- 
cerning the langutghing condition: of missionary work 
abroad, go to show that the wotld is growing more cosmo- 
pSlitan ip religious feeling, and that a religion of humanity, 
embracing the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, 
is all-sufficient for the devotional- purposes Of mankind ? 

8. Was the general D. luge which you say once followed 
an extinction of. religion, productive of:any.appatent moral 
result—considering that Noah so soon after got drunk and 
cursed a portion of his offspring, causing the race to retro- 
grade into such idolatry and wickedness that they even 
killed the Son of God when he came to reform them? 

9. You say, "The Jews repeatedly forsook Jehovah to 
follow after idols. Canit be shown that they were less 
moral or human when using symbols in worship like. those 
who did not evince the hostility to other sects that was 
manifested in Jewish bigotry, than when they followed an 
imaginary ‘man of war,” (Ex. xv. 8), and ‘ god of battles,” 
through greed to obtain plunder and „possessions by human 
destruction? 

10. Does not collateral testimony conclusively show that 
the fanaticism. and intolerance enjoined by ife Jewish 
law-giver caused all the religious wars, persecution, and 
bloodshed of the slaughtered millions that has stained the 
pages of ecclesiastical history from the Midianite massacre 
to that of St. Bartholomew's ? 

11. You say, ‘Ever since the revival of leaming, the 
Church, or, at least; one or the other branch of it, has: been 
yielding as untenable oue dogma after another, until it has 
now reached a point where its very citadel is thieatened,” 
Would you have learning suppressed for this redson ? and 
is it not clear to an unbiased mind that in abandoning those 
ungenerous dogmas through educational facilities, wer- 
shipers become more charitable aud humane, | con- 
clusively showing that dogmatic systems of faith and 
selfish modes of worship should be consigned to oblivion ? 

12. You say,’ ‘*Something must be done soon or’'the 
mischief may become serious indeed.” Does not the free- 
dom with which secular and political journals, like the Sun, 
now discuss theological questions of the day, prove that 
editors are doing all they possibly can to show the utility 
of thinking for ourselves on religion and divinity, instead 
of mentally yielding to the despotism of sectarian creeds 
that were excogilated under sacerdotal authority, in ac. 
cordance with an.intolerant and semi-barbarous age, when 
dissenters were zealously pelted to death with stones, and 
reformers cruelly nailed to the cross?, M, B, Craven, 

: _ ie 


from Dr. J. M. Peebles to the 
“ Banner of Light,” 

THE RELIGION OF BUDDAHA—EIS DOCTRINE AND 17S HOŞ- 

` TILITY TO CHRISTIANITY. 


CEYLON, August, 1877. Accompanied by Donearolis, a 
well-to-do Buddhist gentleman, and Mr. C.’ Alwis, a teacher 
and trauslator of Singhalese and Pali, I went: out to the 
Widyodaga College, established in 1878, There were over 
sixty priests in this educational institution as. students, 
besides:a number of youthful laymen in. the preparatory 
classes for priests. While the natural sciences are not 
ignored inthis college, they are considered of much less 
importance than morality or religion, and, accordingly, 
most of the time is devoted to the study of the Sanscrit, the 
Pali, and Oriental literature generally. 

There are three high-priests in Ceylon, two. at Kandy, 
The latter, Prof. H. Sumangala, is 
the High-Priest of the ‘Adams’ Peok diocese, and the 
President of this Oriental College that I visited. The > priests 
in this college are célibates. They eat but one meal a day, 
and that before 12 6’clock at noon, They take rio life, not 
even that of a worm or insect. When going out upon relig- 
ious duties they walk. They are not allowed totake any 
money for their services. They live by begging; or ‘Upon 
the alms given them. 

“Entering the college grounds through a broad gateway; & 
group of young priests,-some thirty or forty in number, 
flocked around me, attired in their gracefully-fitting yellow 
robes, exposing their right shoulders. They own ‘nothing 
but their robes and their rice bowls. . They were barefooted, 
and their-heads shaven, for the es purpose of comfort, 
neatness, and uniformity. 

Introduced to the high- ‘priest, he Plendeatly. invited me 
into an outer portico of the temple, overshadowed by palms- 
and tropical foliage. The seat was a sort of sofa, decidedly 
‘Oriental in conception and primitive in construction, Alter 
a good square look at each other, we were at once in the 
full flush of conversation,’ This pr iest spoke a little English 


A Letter 


but finding it difficult to clearly convey in another language | 


the philosophy and metaphysical subtleties threading the 


whole system ‘of: Eastern Buddhism,’ we conversed and | 


argued our various ° “points: through the two interpreters 
accompanying me, : 

My first- inquiry, “after ‘a -géneral- conversation about 

America, Ceylon, and Eugland, was, ‘‘Do you ‘consider 
Gautama Buddha and -his teachings; as Sor in- your 
sacred scripture, infallible?” 
u We do not; Infallibility:,pertaina : only t to Infinity. 
Sakya- Gautama was.aman, ‘a :brother:of humanity, who, 
by walking in the divine:path,: Deceme a:Buddha:: AH may 
-become Buddhas and enter Nirvana.” o: 


“What do you ‘and the Buddhists of different acoumtiės 
pj face ofthe circular, that-the signatwe was affixed to the 


understand by the word: Nirvana?’ 


t It is an open questiom=-Prieste- and teachers among us 


differ. upon the point, something ‘as!do: Christiatis about the. 
meaning; the duration, and, the: Jocation of: heayen. | _ Some 
consider, Nirvana Lo mean he: Complete cessation, of exist, 

ence: This is my opinion, 


cessation from further incarnations, and a perfect yet. con- 
scious peace in the bosom of the Infinite.” 

“ But men not only love existence, but they hunger for 
and desire, a future conscious existence.” | 

Ms Yes; ant ju: tso long as they ‘desire existence—just 80 
Yong*48 “Key lust after it for the gr ‘alification of what they 
denominate happiness, just so long will they have it by re- 
incarnations or re-bisths back from other worlds into bodies 
human or auimal, the grade corresponding to the deeds 
and moral conduct of the person's life upon earth.” ` 
e Well, “it ‘seems to me that upon the principle of the 
conservation of forces, oncei in existetice, alwaysin existence. 
I certainly can have no conception.of annihilation—no con- 
ception of the extinction of existence.” 

t‘ But neither your conception nor ron- conception proves 
anything. The desire for an endless conscious existence is 
based in selfishness, and selfishness is the root of all evil. 

In approaching this building you first perceived or 
had a perception of it.” ‘‘ Yes.” Sitting now within and 
examining its proportions, you have conception of it,” 
“Yes.” In leaving you will not take away the building; 
conly the conception of it.” “Yes.” ‘ But will you always 
earry with you the conception ?” : 

“Doubtless; unless—unlessd forget it.” ‘Ay; but for- 
gelfulness implies a loss of memory—extinction! Moat 
certainly. you have no memory now of your infantile notions. 
Youth even is to us all only a balf-remembered dream. 
And if memory, if perception, if conception, and other 
attributes ascribed to: the soul, may perish, d e., become 
extinct, may they not all? And are not change and extinc- 
tion of existence taking place around’ us every moment ? 
Where is-the hair that covered the baby head at birth ? 
Fallen, perished, extinct—gone into the whirl of matter! 
Where are the glimmering thoughts of infaicy? the dreamy 
memories of childhood? the dimmed. perceptions of the 
past?.. That which is organized must become disorganized— 
that which is formed must enter the void again. Earthly 
existence is a shadow—an evil—a selfish, troubled dream! 
Who does not desire ere from it—entrance into 


"Nirvana. w 


“But, ” said. È te the soul is immortal—being an emanat- 
ing spark; a divine principle; a spiritual force!” 

“ How do you know ?” was the calm, meditative rema; k; 
It was a stunner. He immediately added: “A certain 
combination of machinery produces a watch that keeps 
time; but destroy the combination, break the connection of 
the wheels, and the: motion ceases—the force is gone.” 

` “Granted,” said F; “° but because ' gone,’ because it eludes 
your grasp, it is not ‘logical to-infer the annihilatiun or the 
extinction of the force itself. It has simply been trans. 
ferred.” 

t“ Transferred where ? or transferred to what ?”? Another 
stunner! And. before I had gethered up my reply, he- 
added, “ You spoke of the thoughts of the soul; do you 
consider them attributes of the soul ?” 

“ By no means; they are rather the . effects of the soul’s 
activities. They may be compared to the sparks resulting 
‘from striking steel sgainat flints,” 

At this point it is but justice to say'that this priest alone, 
out of the twelve or fifteen with whom I conversed while 
in Ceylon, took there extreme grounds of materialism, and 
he believed in a future conscious existence, and in thie 
return and reincarnation of spirits. But far along in the 
messureless ages, the soul—the all of conscious man—will, 
so he thinks, return to its original principles. 

“Is Christianity making any headway against Buddhism 
here in Ceylon?” J inquired. 

‘Tt hag not produced so much as a ripple upon the great 
body of Buddhists. The few converts that Christians have 
made. were either from the very lowest classes or a sort of 
policy men, who nominally gavé adhesion to Christianity 
to secure clerkships and Governmentemploy, The most 
of these return to Buddhism at death.” 

“ But what,” I inquired, ‘isto you Buddhists. the most 
unreasonable and distasteful doctrine connected with West. 
ern Christianity?” And without a moment’s hesitation he 
replied: ‘The doctrine of sacrificial substitution, or sal- 
vation through atoning blood. To us, not only the life of 
man, but, that of. the insect is sacred. and inviolate. Our 
first commandment i is, ‘Do not kill? And then to ask us to. 
believe thatthe God of all worlds could only save the human 
race by the killing, of the shedding of the blood of his 
innocent Son, is to me, and must bein the opinion of any 
Buddhist, abhorrent, if not really blasphemous, Our 
Savior, or rather our great exemplar, Gautama Buddha, 
discovered the path, walked in it, living a holy life, and 
peacefully died at a good old age under the sacred bo-tree. 
His constant command was, ‘Follow me,’ There is but 
one way to secure salvation—but one way to reach Nirvana 
—and that is to pursue. the path, to keep the law, and to 


treasure eup merit.” _ J. M. PEEBLES. 
a 


Letter from 0. B. Frothingham. 


To cue Enron or Tus Trura SEEKER, Sir: The 
charge of having forged. my signature, brought against Mr. 
F. E. Abbot by Mr. Butts, in a letter printed in THE TRUTH 
BEEKER of March 9th, rests on a partial apprehension of 
the'factsof the case. My name was given toa circular, which 


‘made an appeal to the friends of'the Index for support. 


‘The circular contained a financial statement for which Mr. 

Abbot made himself solely responsible, including assertions 
with: regard to Mr, Butts, to which, from the start, I 
robjected. The nnderstanding was, to the best of my belief, 
lear; and a-declaration tothe same effect was made on the 


appeal, ‘and. not: to the whole paper, expressly not to that 
ipart of the paper which reflected injuriously on Mr. Butte. 
-This was my first ground of defense in the suit for libel, 
and it was valid ground. Nothing in my affidavit w=- 


Others consider it to mean a designed to cast reproach or blame on Mr. Abbot, who dit 


348 1 < Fhe Tenth Seeker, April 20, 1878. 


simply what he was authorized to do—namely: affix my 
. name to an' appeal in behalf of the Index. — 

The language of the affidavit referred to does I perceive 
on close examination, admit of a construction injurious to 
Mr. Abbot; but it was never intended, or suspected by me 
before. I repudiate it wholly, and declare, interpreted as 
it ought to be, the affidavit contains no reflection on him 
whatever. | Yours truly, O. B. FROTHINGEAN. 


Whe Routh Berker, 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor. 


second street, at 7:80. Subject in the evening, “Our 
Financial Troubles — their Cause; What will be their 
Cure?” Mattie Sawyer will probably. furnish improvisa- 
tions of poems and music for the occasion. - 

— e 


À Request. 


D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: + Within the next six months 
there are to be held two very important Liberal gatherings. 
The first annual convention of the Free Thinker’s Associa- 
tion of C. and W. N, Y., and the second annual Congress 
of the National Liberal League. I am confident-that a 
greatly increased circulation of Tas TRUTA SEEKER would 
tend to augment the size and interest of those meetings. I 
therefore request that you send Tum TRUTH SEEKER six 
months to any one who may subscribe for it during the 
month of April or May who have never taken it before, for 
one dollar. And if this request is granted, I urge every 
one who. desires ‘the spread of Liberal ideas and the 
advancement of the Liberal league movement to go. to 
work in earnest and canvass their respective neighborhoods 
for six months’ trial subscribers. . H L. GREEN. 

Cor. Sec. F. A. of C. and W. N. Y. and Chair Ex. 
Com. N. L. L. 

Salamanca, April 18, 1878. 

REPLY.—We would be very glad to send Tar TRUTH 
SEEKER broadcast over the land to every one who would 
read it, without: money and without price, were we able to 
do so, but we are not. We were born poor; we were poor 
in our childhood and youth, and we are poor still. We dọ 
not see how we can publish a paper if those who read it do 
not send ua the amount it costs, or unless some rich philan- 
thropist gives us a good sum of money for the purpose, of 
which, by the by, there is not the slightest probability. We 
are now sending out the most reading matter, for the money, 
of any Liberal publisher in the world. We give nearly a 
third more for $3 than any others, and ask nothing for 
postage, while others add the sum of twenty cents a year 
for that item. We know we are furnishing our paper as | 
low as we can possibly do so, unless our number of patrons 
is largely increased. But we will, nevertheless, yield to 
Brother Green’s request to this extent: To all who order 
the paper within April and May, and who have not taken 
it before, we will send it THREE MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
We do this with the hope that a large number may be 
induced to become readers of these pages for the fourth of 
a year at least. If they then ‘approve of the work we are 
doing, we doubt not they will be willing to pay. the regular 
price, twenty-five cents per month. We are often pain- ` 
fully impressed with the indifference and apathy of Liber- 
als and Freethinkers in sustaining their own periodicals, 
There is probably not one in ten of them that think it any 
portion of their duty to patronize a Liberal paper. Could 
there be.a more general disposition among unbelievers to 
help sustain the journals that are struggling to oppose the 
ruling creeds and the errors of the times Liberal pafers 
would have a much wider circulation, and far greater good 
would be accomplished. Yes, we will send Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER to new subscribers three months for fifty cents, 
How many will make an effort that one thousand or more 
new names may be sent us on this basis ? 

<< _ 
A Liberal Spirit. 

D. M. BENNETT. Dear Sir: My former article was not 
addressed to you from a sense of intolerance; indeed, I 
should rather advocate the broadest liberality than the best- 
disguised intolerance. of even the most absurd belief, Rea- 
son, like truth, will prevail. Those who, with you, believe 
in a future life, i in intelligences other than human surround- 
ing them, in having téte-d-tétes with dear departed and late 
lamented ones, are certainly at liberty todo so. I, for my 
part, believe with Mr. Winwood Reade: Man dies, but 
mankind is immortal, And, as we are all liable to changes, 
even the most ardent believers in occult manifestations ` 
may yet become convinced that it is nobler to spend a life 
without expecting to be rewarded for it than to do good 
merely because of the double compound interest. Ido hot 
say fraud, and, though not agreeing with you entirely, I 
find your paper aud your services too Valuable for the cause 
of Freethought to say, ‘* Stop it!’ 

Liberally vours, ` Lovis LANGE, ` 

Memphis, Tenn., April 8, 1878. ; 

Re{marzs.—We thank brother Lange for the spirit of . 
tolerance and liberalism that he manifests. There really is 
not so much difference between Us as to make contention or 
unfriendliness worth while. We can respect him and fra- 
ternize with him and all unbelievers in a continued exist- 
ence just as much as though their views conformed exactly 
to our own. If a person is in favor of mental freedom 
and human progress, we will freely accord to him the right 
to form his own: conclusions upon every possible subject. 
None of us are really the architects or arbiters of what we 
believe. We simply take the proofs as they are presented 
to us, and we are compelled to accept the conclusion we 
arrive at. It is not a matter of choice. The human mind 
is so constituted, and our organizations are so dissimilar, 
that differences of opinion will always exist. Men will 
never all think alike on all subjects. The proofs that will ` 
satisfy one class of minds. will be wholly inadequate to con- 
vince another class. The best thing we can do is to co- 
operate on such grounds as we can agree upon, and yield to 
each the right to diverge from the prescribed or beaten . 
track when his best judgment thus impels him. 

Our friend is quite right as to the nobleness of spending 
a life in doing good without hope of reward; and we think 
we can say in truth that that is the motive which actuates- 
ourselves. We are trying to do what good we can to our 
fellow-mortals, and we do not expect to be paid for it, 
either with a crown of pearls or by living in a city with 
golden streets. The consciousness of doing our duty is a 
sufficient incentive to prompt us to make the exertions we 
do make. We are anxious, also, to win thé approval of àll 
liberal-minded persons, whether they believe ins continued 
life or not. We again thank our friend for his fraternal, 
liberal sentiments, 


a great number of gospels and epistles by unknown writers 
pertaining to the advent of thy Son on the earth, and that 
these stood about equal in point of veracity, beauty, and 
authority, the ease with which they could have been 
gotten up by any person of fair, average ability, the 
crudities, imperfections, and contradictions with which 
they all abounded, the uncertainty of authorship that 
rested. upon nearly all alike, the. great diversity of. 
copies and transcripts that existed, the additions and 
abstractions that have been made on this hand and on that, 
the disputations, quarrels, and contentions that were so 
often held over them, the uncertain means that existed 
to enable the councils or any other persons to decide 
which were genuine and written or dictated by thee, 
or whether any of them possessed those qualities, are we 
not left in great doubt whether subsequent councils 
of angry bishops and priests made the right selection, 
when the canon was finally decided upon, whether the 
right manuscripts were selected and the wrong ones reject- 
ed, and whether any of them really possessed the qualifica- 
tions of having proceeded from thy hand or of having been 
dictated or inspired by thy mind ? 

Have not the quarrels and contentions which have taken 
place ever those competing and uncertain manuscripts been 
productive of as much evil as all the good amounts to that 
has grown out of them? 

Has not. the doubt and uncertainty which the world has 
labored under in respect to these writings, and which exist 
to-day, and the total lack: of proof that any of them are 
superior to human production, entirely counterbalanced the 
imaginary benefits that have accrued from them? 

Is it not most true that in the period of the world when 
these gospels and epistles were wriiten there was a great 
prevalence of ignorance and superstition and a blind 
belief in supernatural guidance? Were not miracles 
and unnatural phenomena implicitly believed in, and did 
not this quality of ignorant belief grow out of the great 
want of scientific and demonstrative knowledge which pre- 
vailed in the world at that time? 

Was not every operation of nature at that period looked 
upon as inexplicable and mysterious ? and was not thy 
direct interposition believed to take place on nearly all 
occasions? : 

When this kind of belief prevailed, is it at all strange that 
marvels, myths, and miracles should be the order of the 
day, and that many should claim to speak in thy name and 
to write the words dictated by thee? __ 

Are not candid and intelligent peuple of the present time 
fully justified in looking with great care and suspicion 
upon the recitals of those ancient miracles and the claims 
set up that writings were penned by thy special aid and 
dictation? 

Is it at all true that thou wert more engaged eighteen 
hundred or twenty-five hundred years ago in having igno- 
rant and superstitious men employed to write thy mind and 
will, and to impart truth and knowledge to the world, 
than thou art at the present day? 

Is it not far more sensible and correct to conclude that 
those writings of the first three centuries of the Christian 
era were mere legends and unauthorized narratives, and 
many of them absolute forgeries and impositions, than 
that the Architect of the universe devoted a moment 
of his time to devising them, dictating them, or sending 
them forth to the world as the will of heaven? 

In fact, ia there anything in the style, manner, matter, 
grandeur, intellectual ability, harmony, and reliability of 
those legends and recitals that warrants us in regarding 
them as superior to human production, and that thou 
necessarily must have gotten them up, or at least have 
given thy assistance in that direction? 

When we find a piece of Writing, or any other piece of 
workmanship which a human being of ordinary ability 
could have produced, are we justified in concluding that it 
is superhuman and must have been the work of a God? 

Are not the views taken by modern writers and thinkers, 
that the Bible is simply made up of the writings of an aver- 
age class of men for the times in which they lived, who 
gathered up the legends and traditions that were in exist- 
ence, and tranemitted them to parchment without any aid 
or dictation outside of themselves, far more consistent and 
truthful than the absurd claim that’ it was thou who wrote 
those narratives or employed certain obscure and unknown 
men to write them for thee? 

Are we not quite correct in deciding that every piece of 
writing we see is the work of some human being, until we 
find something absolutely beyond the power of man to 
produce? So long as we find nothing that man could not 
easily write, shall we say God must have written this? 

Is it not more correct to look for thy will and power in 
the realm of nature, which is decidedly above the power of 
man to produce or imitate, than to pore over any musty 
manuscripts and transcripts that almost any monk or priest 
could have written? 

In the matter of sacred writings and sacred scriptures, 
has not the Christian world been greatly led astray, and 
has it not submitted to a gross system of assurance and im- 
position? Has not much been passed off as superhuman 
and as emanating from the divine mind which was solely 
the work of human minds, and a very ordinary class of 
minds at that ? 
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Interrogatories to Jehovah.—No. 42. 


Great Jehovah: when all the authorities teaching what are 
called the four gospels are examined, are we not compelled 
to decide that they were not written by the persons by whom 
they are claimed to have been written and that they were not 
written at the time when it is claimed they were written? 

Is it not most true that there is no record that the earliest 
Fathers of the Christian Church made any mention of those 
gospels till the latter part of the second century? 

Is there any record in existence „to show that Polycarp, 
one of the first bishops in the Christian Church (and who, 
by the bye, there are great reasons for believing was only a 
mythical character) ever made the „lightest mention of 
either of the four gospels? 

Is there the first particle of proof that Ignatius (another of 

` the early Fathers and first bishops, who wrote epistles him- 
self, and who is also regarded as mythical) once alluded 
to the writings of either Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John? 

Is there any ground whatever for claiming that Justin 
Martyr, a prominent early Father and Christian writer, who 
gave up his life in the latter part of the second century, ever 
once spoke of either of the four gospels? 

Can there be found any record to show that Hegesippus, 
acontemporary of Justin Martyr, whe wrote extensively 
in the second century, made the least’ mention of the writ, 
ings of the four evangelists? 

Although. the latter writer frequently spoke of writings 
called the ‘' Memoirs of the Apostles,” which have prin- 
cipally passed out of existence, is it not singular if the writ- 
ings of Matthew and his three fabulous compeere were at 

hat time in existence that he did not mention them at all? 

Ts it not true that the early Fathers here mentioned deemed 
the traditions or unwritten history of their predecessors 
of far more consequence than anything that’ was written? 
and did they not allude to and quote the former far more 
than the latter? 

Were not Papias of Hierapolis and Irenæus the first of 
the Christian Fathers who were known to have mentioned 
either of the four gospela—the first: mentioning them very 
slightly, and'the second more fully? 

Is it not quite as probable that they were devised by the 
Jast two characters named or by some other inventive indi- 
vidual or individuals ? 

If, then, we repeat, nelther Paul nor the apostles, nor the 
early Fathers and bishops, knew anything about the exist- 
ence of the gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John 
till the latter part of the second century, is there not the 
strongest ground in the world for the belief that they had 
not an existence much prior to that time, and that they were 
not written by the parties claimed? 

Is there not, then, proof that the Apocryphal New Tes- 
tament is as old and genuine as the canonical New Testa- 
ment? ; 

Is there not a probability that the gospel according to 
Barnabas is as irue and as much the work of divine 
inspiration as that according to St. Matthew? 

Ta not the Gospel of Nicodemus as reliable and as worthy 
of confidence as the Gospel of Luke? 

Is not the book called the Protevangelion as sensible and | 
as true as theinsane melange called the book of Revelations? 

Is not the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians nearly 
equal in truth and beauty to the Epistle of Paul to the same 
people? 

Are not the writings ascribed to Hermas, which were 
approvingly alluded to and quoted by Irenæus and Origen 
and others of the early Fathers, entitled to as favorable con- 
sideration, and do they not possess as much inherent evi- 
dence of being dictated by thee, as the writings of the 
evangelists, the Acts, etc: ? 

Are not other books, which have been declared apocry- 
pha), as ancient, as well written, as replete with divine 
unction; didthey not receive recognition and approval from 
the first Fathers and bishops as early and as emphatic as did 
the other gospels and epistles which centuries afterwards 
by contentious and angry councils were declared to be 
‘*eancnical,” thy Holy Word? 

{y view of the fact that in the second century there wag 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Moses HULL will hold one more meeting in Latham’s 
Hall, on Ninth street, Williamsburg, next Sunday, at 2:30 
P.M, and at the Harvard Rooms, Sixth avenue and Forty- 


. arrived at. 


+ The Tenth Berker, April 20; 1878. 


ong 


-- Another. one Disappointed. 


D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I am not surprised to see the 
letters you published from Louis Langeand 8, Sturm. Being 
a recent subscriber to your paper, I was simple enough to 


not a marvel-lunter after ‘‘ intelligences. not dependent on 
visible organizations.” I am sorry to say that lam disap- 
pointed, for I regard one superstition as much the same as 
another. I have examined the spiritualistic philosophy ever 
since the Fox family commenced their rappipgs and toe- 
spappings, and -to me it is no less absurd than the’ ghost 
fooleries and. witch romances of old. Ido not say ‘‘stop 
my paper” although it is not what I expected. You may 
continue your hunt until the day of your death, and if you 
can find anything in it that you can demonstrate to your 
readers, you. willdo more than has been accomplishéd this 
far, But you have already. received proofs that to you are 
satisfactory. If that be so, you are a fortunate man, and 
easily satisfied. Why should you be favored in this way 
more than others? Why should the spirits be so-exclusive 
as to manifest themselves to such as make merchandise of 
their favors? Natural law is impartial, uniform, and uni 
versal. Thus tar the spirits have done no good, that I am 
„aware of, and have not exhibited that intelligence and 


decorum that we might naturally expect, or that character- 


ized some of them while in the flesh. _ 

You ‘are inclined to think this life isa rudimentary 
phase of existence, and that the ultimate will follow and be 
of longer continuance” You:do not know this.to beso, but 


are inclined to accept it, and to adopt a theory in keeping 


with it. Had you not better wait until "you know this, 
before building qour theory? A theory founded on an ingli- 
nation, without 

we look for in a truth seeker. 


banish our inclinations, and rely entirely on facts as we may 


find them, let them lead where they may, and be content 
i What we 
do know 10 a positive certainty, that we may cling to, but 
mere fancies, about which no two are agreed, might as well 
be discarded. Our fidelity to truth imposes upon us the stern 
duty of purging our minds of all the rubbish which has come 


with ignorance when knowledgeis unattainable. 


down from the old theologies. 


if the Spiritualists will only read and calmly consider the 
fourth lecture of Prof. Lawrence in his ‘‘ Comparative 


Anatomy, or The Natural- History of man,” they will see 


that the whole system is as ‘' baseless as the fabric of a vis- 


ion.” Before reading that. lecture, just fifty years ago, I 
was inclined to believe in mind or spirit independent of 
brain function, but from that day to this I have’ had no 
doubts on the subject. 
publish that fourth lecture—I cannot send you the book as 
I have loaned it to some Christian who is not disposed to 
return it—I will regard you as a brave friend to free discus- 


sion even when your most cherished inclinations are assailed. | 


Publish that, and I will be satisfied to continue with you to 
theend. Refute it if you can, but be sure to do it to your 


own’ satisfaction, before you put the cap-stone to your 
theory. I think Lawrence’s: book. was in your catalogue. 


of books at one time, and if you have not a copy, I hope 
you Will have no difficulty in obtaining one. : 

I puipeive Jennie Butler Brown is giving ‘‘a materialistic 
view of Spiritualism,” which is only an ingenious attempt 
to make something out of nothing, All we know of spirit 


or life as exhibited in vegetables or animals is only another | 


word for motion, and is motion an entity, or something 
that exists independent of the thing that moves?. From the 
peculiar motions of vegetables we have growth and decay, 
from the structure of nerve and musle we have force, frum 
the glands we have various secretions, from the action of 
the stomath we have digestion, and {rom the workings of 
the brain we have thought, intelligence, and there is no 
more mystery or need for an enlity that can act independent 
of material organs in one case than another. As well might 
she call gravitation an entity. Her spirit is decidedly coy- 
poreal. Does she not need 4 more etherea) entity inside of 
number one to set it in motion? aud will not number two 
require. a more sublimated eatity to vivify its delicate 
organism? and so on and on beyond the reach of human 
imagination? i 5. STEBBINS, 
Unionville, Ohester Co., Pa. 


REMARES.— We have no doubt of the good sense and sin- 
cerity of Mr: Stebbins. If we do not equal him.in the first 
quality, we think we do in the second. We have given 
some thought and attention to the subject considered by 
him, and.we believe we are honest in the decision we have 
Still we may be wrong. He and others, from 
one hundred to fifteen hundred miles away, may be better 
able to judge of the nature of the phenomena witnessed 
by us than we are ourselves, and those who have never 


witnessed anything of the kind may see exactly where we- 


were deceived. But despite theiropinions to the contrary, 
we feel sure that among what we have seen of the phe- 


` nomena alluded tu, much was not the result of fraud. We 


’ they should be. 


` classes are honest we cannot doubt. 


are as firmly convinced of this as we can be of anything. 
Those who have not witnessed the same may be better able 


to judge of it than ourselves, but. we cannot see why 
They are doubtless very astute and know. 


a great deal, but they cannot easily know.so much but what 
others may know a little. We find all grades of opinions. 


‘We meet many eminent persans who stoutly deny the pos- 


sibility of the existence of intelligences invisible to the eye 
or thut we can live after death. We meet many others 
equally intelligent, who are certain they have received pos- 


_itive proofs that their departed. friends still live, and that 


they have held communication with them. That both 


__. In many respects Mr. Stebbins and ourselves agree. As 


to the Jaws 6f animal life, and the process for the produc- 


tion of mind, wé probably do not differ. We have looked. 


over Dr. Lawrence’s lecture he alludes to, and see nothing 
in it to disagree with. In fact, long before reading it we 
had arrived, practically, at the same conclusion. We, how- 


ever, go somewhat further in our theory and accord to the |.. 
` universe powers and possibilities beyond what Dr. Law- 


rence dogs.. We'lọok to science and investigation to.deter- 


mine which is right, If we.can make room for the lecture i 


of Dr, Lawrence, we will cheerfully publish it... We cer- 
tainly are notafraidtodoso. =°, is 
-In publishing & paper as we do, for all classes of inde- 
pendent thinkers, und when we undisguisedly give utter- 


ance to our owp settled copvictions, we cannot expect to suit 


Fre ce 


| everybody. We look for criticism on the right and on:the 
left. : 
the. criticisms made upon us. 
paper ! 
suppose it was. what its name implies, a truth seeker, and | a few days, perhaps; another letter will come, saying in the 
‘most indignant manner : 
longer. You are too much of a Spiritualist for me. I don’t 
want any Spiritualism in mine.” 
it” on every hand.” We wish our belief could be accept- 
able to all our readers. We would be glad to think exactly 
to order. 
everybody, we will, at least, try to please ourselves and be- 
lieve according to the best evidence we can procure. 
haps if ‘we occupy the medium ground bétween the two 
extremes, we are not wideof the truth. Truth is said to lie 
between extremes. 


nowledge, is of little value, and not what 
In’ seeking the truth in any 
-direction or on any subject, our first duty to ourselves is to 


Now, Mr. Bennett, if-you will only 


In fact, it issometimes a little’ amusing to compare 
One man writes, ‘‘ Stop my 
You are too much of-a Materialist to suit me.” In 


‘ Don’t send.me. your paper any 


So we have ‘to “catch 


But if we cannot succeed in thinking to please 


Per- 


We ask no one to accept our views 
unless they have, grounds to do so. If we cannot all think 
alike, we can certainly cultivate a spirit of toleration and 
charity. If we cannot have a perfect unity of thought, we 
can at least have freedom in diversity.—[Ep. T. 8.] 


The Great Battle for Free Thought, Free Press, 
o ~ amd Free Mails. 
- We earnestly cali the attention of every one of our réad- 


fers to this appeal from one of the most devoted workers in 


the vineyard of Freethought. . The representations ‘he 
makes dre strictly reliable, and the appeal he urges should 


‘not be disrégarded. - We ‘hope that every one will respond 


in proportion to his ability. The needs are argent, and 
should enlist the aid of every individual who signed the 
petition alluded to, and of thousands besides. 


in this Movement: ea a ` 
It is a very grave mistake to suppose that a law supported 
by the prejudices of a very large proportion of the people 
can be amended or repealed by the simple request of one or 
two hundred thousand petitioners, The procurement of 


signatures is hard work; the presentment of petitions ‘to’ 
Congress is the ‘' beginning of the end ” to be accomplished; f 


but all this is the very smallest part'of the work. To get 
four hundred representatives and senators to read or listen 
to our arguments and examine our facts requires time, pa- 
tience, labor, and vigilance, for each member has to be 
‘*jJabored with” personally. : 
This alone would employ ten attive persons, We have 
the laborers, but no means of paying expenses. The preju- 
dices of a large number of these men to overcome—this, 
with the indifference of many and the assumed dignity of 
others, makes a serious obstacle. The influence of certain 


pulpiteers, the’ “religious” press, and Comstock we have: 


also to counteract; forthe modern American Torquemada 
is on the ground, armed and equipped, backed by his hosts, 
his ill-gotten gains, and his hopes. | 

Our arguments should be printed and pressed upon every 
member of Congress, especially that of Col. R. G., Inger- 
soll, to be delivered before the Senate. Committee, -and that 
of J. B. Wolff, Esy., already delivered before the House 
Committee. We have the brains and eloquence here to 
meet anything the other side can possibly produce; but so 
far the whole work has fallen almost exclusively upon two 
persons here and two in New York city, who haveé to toil 
for their daily bread; and so it bas.been a ‘‘labor of love.” 
Ten cents from each of the petitioners would be a smali 
matter, and would enable us to doa big work. $250 will 
uot pay nor reimburse those who have so far borne the 
purden. This is hardly fair, just, or generous, 7 

The argument of Mr. Wolff was enthusiastically received 
by the House Committee, and should be circulated exten- 
sively as an educator among all classes of thinkers. 
covers the whole ground, masses all the facts, and presents 
a state of affairs which -will surprise even Liberals, How 


far ecclesiasticism has innovated and invaded the Constitu- 
tion and laws is not known even to the religious public, ` 


and such a contest as ours is necessary to bring the whole 
subject to. the front, where it may be seen. 
It took us six weeks to get a single hearing. As yet we 


have not been able to get a hearing before the Senate Com- 


mittee. We. must dance attendance from day to day, 
whether there is a quorum or not. Unless the work is.vig- 
orously pushed, what has been done will be lost, and we 
shall have to do it over again. We have a number of per- 
sons here able and willing to work with us, but we cannot 


ask nar expect them to spend their time without at least 
paying their board bills. 


The two-herewho have stood at 
the helm will continue to work as best they ‘can. We'shall 


put the best arguments in print, and trust to our “provi- 
dence,” to come to our rescue and relief. If we fail now, 
Comstockism in leas than a year will be more odious, inso- 
lent, and persecuting than it bas ever dared to be. - We 
cannot restore to life his dead victims, nor to hundreds 
their property ahd. good names this monstrous Inquisition 
has destroyed; but it shall not be our fault if the Liberals 
of this country deem it the: part of wisdom to supinély suffer 
these infamies to continue. - 


Any funds furnished will be faithfully applied and re- 


ported. No time should be lost. Societies and individuals 
should lend'a helping hand. We are not working for any 
particular branch of the-grand army of progress, but for 


the whole army of progressive humanity. Address ; 
J. Weep Corky, Washington, D.C. 


“The Council Fire.” _ 
This is the only paper published which is devoted en- 


tirely to Indians and matters connected with Indian affairs, 
and the first paper_we ever saw which could, boast.of a staff 
of Indian contributors; it is therefore a. genuino novelty.’ 
Itis exceedingly interesting as well as: instructive, for it is: © 
full of. Indian. history, legend, romance, Lead Toy Ot agar wil be eee 


and talk and compare notes. 
it is only necessary.to say. that itis edited by Hon. A. B. 
Meacham, formerly Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and 


He. 


well as able argumentsin:favor of -Justice ‘to the red man 
It is really a “council fire,” where white and red men mee 
As a guarantee of its ability 


widely known in connection with the Modoc war as th 
survivor of the Canby massacre. The paper is a handsome 
sixteen -page monthly, and costs only $1.00 a year. It is 
published at Washington city, having recently gone there 
from Philadelphia. Any subscriptions sent to this office 
will be promptly forwarded. We like the Council Fire, an 

wish it great success, , 


` Mes. Tilton’s Confession. 


One of the most exciting topies that has engaged the 
attention of the public within the last few days is the con- 
fession that Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton has been constrained - 
to make, and which has been published in nearly all-the- 
papers of the country. The same was addressed to Mr. Ira 
B. Wheeler, 2 lawyer of Elizabeth. New Jersey, cousin of 
Mrs. Tilton and her legal and confidentialadviser. Itreads 
as follows: ; 

Mr. Ira B. Wheeler. 

My Drax. Sim: A few weeks since, after long months of 
mental ‘anguish, I told, as you know, a few friends, whom 
I had bitterly deceived, that the charge brought by my hus- 
band of aduitery.between myself and the Rev. Henry Ward ~ 
Beecher was true, and that the lie I had lived so well the 
last four years had become intolerable to me. 

That statement I now solemnly reaffirm, and leave the 
truth with God, to whom also I commit myself, my children, 
-and all who must suffer. = 7 

I know full well the explanations.that will- be sought by 


te 


; | many for this acknowledgment; a desire, to return to my 
To the Sixty Thousand Petitioners, ani All Others Interested. 


husband, insanity, malice, everything save the true and 
‘only one—my quickened conscience, and the sense of what 
is due to the cause of truth and justice. During all the 
complications of these years you have been my confidential 
friend, and therefore I address this letter to you, authoriz- 
ing and requesting you to secure its publication. 


oe ELIZABETH R. TILTON. 
- Brooklyn, April 13, 1878. aS 


This remarkable letter has called out a great variety of 
opinions and comments. Thousands believe that it con- 
firms beyond'a doubt the guilt of the Plymouth pastor, and 
see in it the only rational explanation of the conduct, ad- 
missions, and letters of Mr. Beecher himself. Others, 
again, claim to see in the letter the handiwork of Mr, - 
Tilton, and that Mrs. Tilton was partially actuated by pique 
ora spirit-of revenge because Mr. Beecher and his friends 
had become derelict in thé matter of furnishing funds for 
her needs. Her mother, Mrs. Morse, is also credited with 
having much to do with the issuing of this regular thunder- 
bolt. It is.well known: that Mrs. Tilton four years ago 
made an afidavit, sworn to before Judge McCue, of a 
directly opposite character, in which she called upon the 
Almighty to witness her oath that Henry Ward. Beecher 
and herself. had never been guilty of the act of adultery 
together, and from this fact the friends of Beecher insist 
that her word is not to be taken, that the other statement 
was true and this false.. Mr. Beecher was telegraphed te 
in Waverly, N. Y., whither be had gone to deliver a lecture, 
and he immediately replied by telegraph that Mrs. Tilton’s 
last statement is false, and that he is perfectly innocent of- 
the crime of adultery. ‘After all the denials he bas. made 
upon the subject for the last four years, after sitting in the 
witness chair for thirteen days and swearing repeatedly 
and persistently that he was innocent, it cannot be thought 
at all strange that he should reiterate the same denial. 

The Sun of this city upon the morning of the publication 
of Mrs. Tilton’s letter contained the following in its. edi- 
torial columns: : ; 
_ Mrs, TILTON’Ss Conressron.—We publish in to-day’s Sun 
‘a brief but complete confession of Elizabeth Tilton of her 
guilt with Henry Ward Beecher. i 
- This:confession fully justifies the wisdom óf- Beecher’s 
counsel in the. scandal trial in taking care not to allow Mrs. 
Tilton to testify in court. At that time there is no doubt 
that she would have commenced her evidence by denying 
‘the whole story of guilt; but she must have broken down 
in the cross-examination and confessed the truth before she 
got through. 

The statement*she now makes is undoubtedly true. It 
agrees with all the évidence in the case, and furnishes the 
only ‘satisfactory explanation of the otherwise marvelous 
‘and mysterious .expressions ‘of Beecher’s lettere, “As a 
matter of positive testimony, its value is, of course, dimin- 
ished by. the fact that’ Mrs. Tilton has before contradicted 
herself respecting this subject; but no intelligent person 
can examine the whole case without coming te the conclu: 
sion that the facts are so. l i i 

Henry Ward Beecher is an adulterer, perjurer, and fraud; 
‘and his great genius and his Christian pretences only make 
his sin the more horrible.and revolting. A 


: For ourselves we must confess that we entertain very sim- 
ilar views.: While we regdrd Mr. Beecher as & grand man 
cin some of his characteristics, and one who’ has done much 
good, we have fully believed that he has been false to truth 
dn this.-whole. business; His greatest offense did not consist 
in any act committed with Mrs; ‘Filton, but in the persistent 
déception and lying he:-has practiced. Could he.have had 
the. nobility to acknowledgé the truth in the beginning; he 
would stand far better before the world to-day.. Doubtiess 
che has seen thë folly,.as others have, of having Waz?ons, 
little intimacies, and love makings, witha woman who 
cannot keepa, quiet. tongue.. Yee & 


, Lindsay, ONT., April 12; 1878. 


ee My Dir Sim: Will you please add my mite to the com- 


‘sfitiddation of ‘Mr. Bell’s pamphlet on the Resurrection of 
Jesus. It is deserving of a most careful perusal. It contains ` 
‘powerful arguments to‘prove that the extraordinary narra- 
tive‘of:the Resurrection of Christ is one of thè grand myths 
of the religion he'ls said to have established, - 

dit oog oo i Wey MoDONNELL. 


he New Boripe. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus.- 
GHAPTER VII. 
BICKERINGS.—THE NARROW PATH. 


Falls in with Papista,— Conversation with Papista. 
Simon and Papista fight. 


1. And Simon rejoiced exceedingly, and accounted 
himself one of the saints, and was elate and lifted 
up, and skipped about like the colt of an ass. 


The Truth Seeker, Aprit, 20, 1878: 


Blunt, cried, If a man smite thee on one cheek, turn: with the rights and liberties of all, The only business of 


lto him the other also. br ot 
30. But Simon heard not the voice, but leaped up, 


- * 31, And the deep voice cried, Freely ye have re- 
| ceived ; freely give. | ee 
-32. And Simon hearkened unto the deep voice 
upon this occasion, and he fell upon Papista like a 
whirlwind, and they pounded each other zealously, 
‘and rolled over into the mire of the gutter, and there 
they wallowed, and belabored, and bethumped, and 
bethwacked, and bemired, and bedeviled each other, 


2. And he composed himself a song, and sang | With immeasurable good will. SN i 
melodiously, yea, like a raven didhe sing, and poured | 33. And the deep voice cried, saying, Behold how 
| 


-out his soul im praise like an owl; and this is his 


song: 

3. Praise ye our king, ye coral rooks; sing joyful j 
hymns, ye wanton-brooks; take up the song, ye tune- 
ful swine; for now a kingdom shall be mine. 

4, Praise ye our king, ye trembling trees; ye rocks 
go down upon your knees; come bellow praises all ye ; 
kine; for now a kingdom shall be mine. : 

5, Praise ye our king, ye verdant shrubs; and sing 
for joy, ye crawling grubs; prolong the hymn, each 
prickly vine; for now a kingdom shall be mine. 

6. Praise ye our king, ye planets bright; and shout, 
thou moon, when out at night; ye stars come sing as 
well as shine; for now a kingdom shall be mine. 

7. And when Simon had made an end of singing, | 
and the listening angels had gone back to their duties, | 
and nature had somewhat composed herself, he began 
to look about him and to converse with the other 
pilgrims. 

8. For there were many pilgrims come into the 
city about this time. l 

9, And Simon fell in with one whose name was 
Papista. And Simon fell out with him also, yea, ver- 
ily, they fell upon éach other; and this was the occa- 
sion: 

10. On the first day of the week Papista said unto 
Simon, Come with me into our temple; so Simon, 
nothing loth, went with him. 3 

li. And in the temple was a lamb enthroned, and 


‘the people worshiped the lamb, and besought it to be 


their guide and helper, and sang innumerable hosan- 
nas to it, and magnified it, and extolled it, and called 
it their. god. 

12, But presently they seized upon it, and tore it 
to pieces, and divided it up, and may I die in a ditch 


_if they devoured it not! 


13. As I live, and ama lover of truth, they tore 
their god to pieces, and chewed him, and drank -his 
blood; and may I die in two ditches if they let so 
much as a morsel of him escape. 

14. And Simon was amazed, and had need. 

15. And it came to pass that as Simon departed 
from the city,. Papista went along with him; and 
Simon said unto him, Art thou not my brother, and 


- are we not each alike bound for the glorious city? 


Come then, and we will hold sweet converse togeth- 
er and beguile away the time in brotherly discourse. 


16. And Papista answered and said, with all my} 


heart, brother; so they kissed each other. . 

‘ 17. And they departed out of the city of Conver- 
sion on their way to the House of Relics. 
way they went by was a filthy gutter called the Nar- 


“rowway. 


1s, And Simon and Papista kissed each other, and 
shook each other by ‘the hand. : 

19. And Simon said unto Papista, pray. thee, 
brother, what meant ye, yesterday, in eating your 
god? Verily, brother, ye amazed me. 

‘20, And Papista looked very hard at Simon, and 
said, What meanest thou, my brother, knowest thou 
not that if thou eatest not thy god thou hast no part 
in him? = A a 

21. And Simon answered and said, Nay, brother, 
I know not that, but pray thee tell me since thou 
hast eaten thy god, doth he remain god? 

22. And Papista said, Verily, brother, I have eaten 
of the flesh, and drank of the blood of the lamb, and. 
he liveth forever. Surely thou hast been but an ill 
listener to our holy guides. 

- 23. And there was a deep voice as from one out- 
side the gutter, and it said, Papista, thou art some- 
what wollish. And presently there came up the man 
whose name was Blunt, And the man, Blunt, look- 
-ing towards Papista, said, Verily, friend, thou art 
well equipped for thy journey, seeing thou hast got 
thy god in thy belly; but prithee tell me, since thou 
hast eaten him, wilt thou also digest him? . 

24, And. Papista answered and said, Be thou 
Anathema Maranatha; thou art one of the scoffers, 
and I am forbid to have speech with thee. 

25. And Simon said unto Papista, Verily, my heart 


` ‘misgiveth me; by what gate enteredst thou? 


26. And Papista said, Of a surety I came in by the 
only true gate, by the gate called Katholikos, and 
besides that, there is no other. 

27. And Simon started back and said, What, then 
art thou one of the children of the Crimson Harlot, 
drunken with the blood of the saints. 

28. Harlot! cried the other; harlot, saidst thou ? 
As my soul liveth, thou shalt not escape punishment 
for that ! and he smote Simon, so that he fell down. 

29, And the deep voice, even the voice of the man 


And the} 


these men love each other. S 

34. And there was a noise of fierce contention and 
terrifying strife, and an inconceivable splashing; and 
the beasts of the fields fled away to the everlasting 
forests; and the trees were forsaken of their strength, 
and bent down to the ground moaning pitifully; and 
the grass withered away; and the rocks burrowed 
into the ground like moles; and the waters of the 
rivers ran up the hills, and took refuge on the mount- 
ain tops, and froze with horror; and the moon hid 
herself in the dark caverns of the earth; and the stars 
came down like hail; and the lamps of the sun went 
out; and. the heavens shriveled up; and the earth 
vomited up all that she had ever swallowed; and 
nature had a fit; and the gutter got drunken with the 
blood of battling saints. : - 

35. And Simon was not dead but buried; yea he 
was buried in the mud and slime of the gutter, very 
deep was he buried, even to the depth of a furlong; 
and he was in great.straits. 

36. For Papista had thrust him down into the mud, 
and trampled upon him, and leaped upon him, and 
battered him piteously. oe 

37.. And Papista went his way singing triumph- 
antly. en: ee 
38. And when, after mich searching, Simon found 
himself, he moaned in bitterness of spirit, and began 
to grope bis way up out of the mud. 

39. And after many days, and much toil, and hard 
labor, hé emerged from the mud and the slime, and 
was plentifully bedaubed therewith. Aud when he 
saw not Papista, he began to glorify himself, and 
without doubt had great cause for it. 

40. Saying, Ha, ha, he hath fled; he dared not stay : 

would have torn him to pieces, and-have scattered 
him to the winds of heaven. 

41. And Simon was comforted and went on his 
way. : 
[v0 BE CONTINUED. | - 


Communications. 


The Worst Thing you can Find in Hell. 


FRIEND BENNETT: In a weekly paper published in 1859, 

called The Herald of Truth, and ‘‘ devoted to the publication 
of sermons by the clergy of all the evangelical denomina- 
tions,” I find one by the prominent Rev. Mr. Spurgeon 
(Baptist) of London, England! He closes with the follow- 
ing delightful morsel: 
“Jf there be one thing in hell worse than another, it will 
be seeing the saints in heaven. Oh, to think of seeing my 
mother in heaven, while lam cast out! Oh, sinner, only 
think to see thy brother in heaven—he who was rocked in 
the self-same cradle; and played beneath the same roof-tree 
—yet thou art cast out. And, husband, there is thy wife in 
heaven, and thou art among the damned! And seest thou, 
father ! thy child is before the.throne, and thou, accursed 
of God and accursed of man, art in hell! Oh, the hell of 
hells will be to see our friends in heaven and ourselves 
lost ! I beseech you, my hearers, by the death of Christ, 
by his agony and bloody sweat, by his cross and passion, 
by all that is holy, by all that is sacred in keaven and earth, 
by ail that is solemn in time or eternity, by all that is horri- 
ble in hell, or glorious in heaven, by that awful thought, 
‘forever,’ I beseech you to lay these things to keart, and 
remember that if you are damned, it will be unbelief that 
‘dawns you. If you are lost, it will be because you believed 
not in Christ; and if you perish, this shali be the bitterest 
drop of gull—that you did not trust in the Saviour.” 

It seems Mr, Spurgeon thinks, or did at the time, that it 
is unbelief that damns us. If he and the Scriptures should 
teach us that it is the shape of our nose, or the color of our 
eyes, that will damn us, would there be any gense iu 
believing it? He might just as well damna us for one as the 
other. Ifthe worst. thing in hellis forason to see his 
mother in’ heaven, then the worst thing in heaven would 
naturally be for a mother to see her son in hell. 

Very truly yours, Jay CHAAPEL. 

Wilamsport, Pa., Feb. 23, 1878. 

tt 


The Financial Problem. . 


Mr. Epitor: Noticing an article with this caption by 
Mr. J. Petty, I would like to give my reasons for dissenting 
from nearly or quite every position he takes in the article. 
I. would have the money of the country based upon the 
properly of the individual, government only lo regulate 
the issuing thereof, guaranteeing the public against over 
issue in proportion to property. Then no matter how often 
government.is changed, the money is still geod. Money 
‘based upon government makes mammon instead of justice 
the mainspring to stability of governments, I believe in 
individual sovercigaty. What right have we to expect to 
heqneath to our children forever a certain government, I 
believe in just as little government as possible, consistent 


government is to give protection of life, property, and 
liberty, to the citizen. Government cannot do. business as, 


„| and faced the other, even Papista, and glared-at him, ; economically as the individual. > ; 
| even as a tigress bereft of her whelps glareth. 


In attending to business for goverament, self-interest is so 
remotely interested in economy that the. government. 
ge~ erally suffers in waste or fraud. In- private enterprise self- 
interest will do the work at the least cost, and competition 
furnish to the public goods ata: minimum pricé. If govern- 
ment sells at cost, it is but taxing the few for the sake of tha 
many. And itis unjust, unless collected per capita, So I 
oppose government. going into the railroad business. ` 

As for usury on money, it is as legitimate as the profits of 
the merchant; and the jaw of supply and demand, in foods 
and money, should govern as in every other trade. ' It cannot 
be effectually prohibited or regulated. ‘It takes two to. make 
a contract, and if those two are satisfied everybody else 
should be. i a 

Although it is an unpopular position, I must protest 
against public schools. Government has no business going 
into the school business. ‘They are more costly and less 
satisfactory than private schools. Besides, taxing all for 
the benefit of, those Who have children is unjust. Instead 
of free schools, let us have a free soil, free trade. Secular 
government, free government, impartial laws, just laws, 
cheap government, free money, perfect protection of life, 
liberty, and property. Then, let every tub stand on, its own 
bottom. Then labor being more evenly distributed, the 
laboring man can spare his children from the field and 
workshops to go to school. O, Jongs.’ 

tbo 


Mr. Macdonald and Qne of his Critics, 


Mr. Macdonald’s very able article in Tou Trura SEEKER 
of Jan. Sth.must have cut close and touched some open 
sores, or why do sọ many critics appear on the field, ard | 
each try so hard to break down his arguments? I read that 
article with no small degree of interest, and pronounced it 
very good, por have I altered my opinion since. I do not 
agree with the able writer in some of his views, but thank 
him for so forcibly presenting his' honest convictions, let 
them cut where they will. 

‘When he says, ‘‘ The prosperity of the nation lies in the 
prosperity of the individual,” he states an undeniable fact, 
and one which I think no one will try to deny. Next he -. 
shows up our ‘learned political economists” in their true 
light, for they are nearly all frauds seeking fat offices, and 
Mr. Chapman can make but poor defense of them, I do 
not believe in granting public lands to railroads, but I do 
believe in giving them to actual settlers. I am a ‘land 
reformer ” if that constitutes one. T do not believe in the 
‘*ten-acre cabbage-patch theory,” as I should judge our 
friend Chapman does. te, ; 

Many of our young men are oxtravagant, spending their 
hard-earned money for liquor, cigars, tobacco, etc. While 
some treat and spend their cash at the bai others gamble— 
laboring men, many of them. Can they afford it? Iv this 
way they keep Themselves so poor that they cannot raise 
money to cultivate land when itis given them for five yéars’ 
residence, or under the “Forest tree law.”” Then they 
whine and become extreme ‘labor. reformers,’’ and are 
ready to quit work because the poor farmer cannot give 
them higher wages, when if they did but know it, that poor 
farmer has toiled from daylight until. darkness, the whole 
year, for less than they have received, working carly and 
late, with all the care and anxiety of the farm on his hands, 
to thake both ends meet and pay his interest. Farmers, as 
a rule, in this section, at least, are not intemperate or ecx- 
travagant, but have to practice the most rigid economy to 
live. -As my neighbor ‘‘ Central New Yorker” says, they 
bought their farms when gold was very high, and now with 
gold =: low those that are in debt can but barely keep up, 
anl muny are being sold out. With low prices for‘all their _ 
p10 luce, interest is the same, and wages are nearly the same 
as in better times. ; ` 

Mr. Chapman criticises Macdonald for saying, * The rich 
man has learned to take care of Himself and the poor man 
must learn the same lesson,” The poor men area very 
large majority of the voling population of this country. 
Why can they not take care of themselves? Does Mr. 
Chapman expect the rich man to take care of us? If he 
does, he will be disappointed. Cun he possibly think that 
we have not breins enough to jake care of ourselves, but 
must call in our rich neighbor (I do not know who else it cay 
be) to be our guardian and protector ? A 

Again, “Until our legislative bodies become honest the 
poor man wust help himself.” Now, really, Mr. Chapman, 
would you have us believe that the poof man can help 
himself in a monarchial government, any more than inthis 
form of republic where he has a full right of suffrage, or 
would you have us believe that the “gamblers” and 
“thieves” predominate to such an extent as to ‘‘manipu- 
late” the government and “ wring from the poor man hia 
subsistance.” Are gamblers and thieves, then, the rich 
men, or what relation do they sustain tothe rich? ` 

Now, Mr. Chapman, be candid: Would it not be better for 
the working men of this country not to raise so many 
children? for we wel] know that a laboring man cannot 
support a family of from seven to ten, and clothe them 
decently at present wages, to say nothing about educating 
them. The rich have learned this lesson, why not the poor 
also? But few of the rich men of the present age have a 
family of over one to three children, but still they have 
monéy to support more and do not. Why should the poor 
man who has not the means? I say from ignorance. 

Mr. Chapman, can you see no difference between neces- 
sity and luxury ? . Now be honest, Has a mau a moral 
right to deprive his family of bread to purchase ‘rum and 
tobacco”? Ave rum and tobacco Inxuries anyway, for, as 
Mr, Macdonatd truly says, they ‘not only take his money 


` three Big Spirit. 


but his manhood.” The poor man has no business to get 
drunk, nor the rich-one either, as to that matter. But the 
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paper. Write legibly. Keep a copy of what you send to 


poot man Has the same privilege of paying his fine, but he | undertake to, and we so state every week, but are every 


does not haye the money. ‘Then Ë say he cannot afford it. If | week asked to, It is impossible to make the reasons plain 


it is a great luxury in yourestimation to get drunk, then the 
rich man has the advantage, otherwise neither can really 
afford it, which makes them equal. l ; 

My ideas about over-population are materially different 
from Mr. Macdonald’s, I believe that the ignorant emi- 
grants—the men who do not understand our laws and 
customs, the stock from ‘which rioters and “tramps,” are 
made—are the over population rather than the children of 
American birth. I think you do not understand Mr. 
Macdonald as well as J. B. does, or you would not hate 
said, “ For the stigma of the working people will follow him 
and his iame will sink into disgraceful oblivion.” 

z FHEp S, Hasotonn. 

Bennett's Corners, N. Y., March 17, 1878. 


From a Chippewa Indian: 


D. M. Bennert: Me learn to read and write, and me read 
TRUTH SEEKgR little, and like. it much; aidJike your big 
letters that say old.Jew book not much tell the truth. Big 
preacher say Bible tell much truth for Great Good Spirit 
write it, but me no believe him. Preacher buy me musk- 
rat and mink skin, and pay me much tobacco, heap 
whiskey, and little money. Hetell me tọ no read TRUTH 
SEEKER, for bad white man write that paper, and devil 
help him. Indian have no devil so bad as the preacher 
that sell Indian much firewater. Me think Indian much 
good when white man let Kim alone, and white man 
much good when he let big old fool-book be. By 

TRUTH SEEKER say much big fool Comstock try to take 
your sealp for writing letters, and say. Bible tell too 
many big things for Good Spirit. to say. Indian think 
white man much fool for believing such talk. The squaw 


-papoose say snake no talk to white squaw, and tell her to] 


eat big good apples, and Good Spirit no get mad and go.on 
war path, When squaw eat apples, Indian squaw. ‘eat heap 
apples, and no Good Spirit drive her out of garden. Com- 
stock think Good Spirit go mad for squaw eat him big 
‘apples. : ; i Gee 
Indiau Good Spirit no get sorry that he make Indian, 
No send big rain and drown him, and cover top of the big 
hill and pine trees. Indian don’t. think Good Spirit get 
much mad, and put Jonah in big fish’s belly three days, 
and Jonah no die. He no like books totalk mean thing 
about Good Spirit. Indian not believe that Samson much 
strong in, hair, or catch so many foxes, or that threeeHe- 
‘brew white men go into fire and not get himself cooked 
muchdead. Henot think that Good Spirit like to amell ox 
burn. He think Him like better to smell Comstock cook. 
He think it batter. He think Good Spirit not like Solomon 


„to have seven hundred good squaws, and three hundred 


bad squaws, and heap papoose.. Maybe Comstock like 
some them squawa. He no think Lot’s squaw turn to pil- 
lar of salt. Omay fool white man think squaw go to make 
much salt, Indian Good Spirit no get papoose when he go 
to see little white Jew squaw, and no let bad white Jew 
nepo him only good boy, and then say boy, much father, 
big son, and heap big ghost. Indian no believe such thing— 
too much likesnake talk to squaw. Comstock believe that? 
Then him heap big fool. The squaw uo fool likethat. Him 
say one Good Spirit; Big Book and much preacher say 
three Big Spirit in one’ Big Spirit, and one Big Spirit in 
Preacher, and all who think not much, 
believe much, and know not much, think them things. . He 
no.think bad man go to hell when him die, The fire burn 
hell, devil, and white man, and devil’s wagon all heap up. 
Indian Good Spirit no burn Indian. May burn Comstock 
—mie don’t know, F aan i 7 

Indian no believe John eat much firewater, and then go 
aleep, and see much big beast come up out of the sea, and 
have much heads, and ten horns, and eyes in head, and 
head where tail ought to be, He no see him,.and me no 
believe him. He think John drink heap whiskey when 
him see them kind of beasts. : 


Bad preacher swap Indian too much fire-water: Indian. 


drink heap fire-water, then see John’s beap-headed beast, 


and heap snakes, but snakes no talk, him head no good to. 
talk. Him head like Gomstock’s—brain no good—bad like. 


some squaw brain, believe many big fool things. 

Me must stop. Me wish me have heap money. Me like 
to send some to good white brother, but money not much 
plenty. : ` 


Don’t smoke pipe of peace with him much fool Comstock, . 


and me like you heap, ` Bre EAGLE, 


Advice to Writers. 


The Observer „gives “the following good «advice to. 


writers : 
“Omit the beginning of your essay. Most writers, not 
accustomed to the press, imagine that a newspaper article, 
‘like an ‘oration, should have an exordium, an argument, 
and conclusion. Not at all. The argument is: all that is 
wanted. That is, state your case, say your say, abd stop. 
Do not take time and space to get into tlie subject, and 
more to get out of it; but come to it instantly, and stop 
when you are done... . E ae eae ee ee 
«Be short. The time is short, the world is yery. fagt-now, 
and readers of newspapers do not want long:articles, : Pack 
If you never do a great thing, never do a long’ thing om 
Come to the point. If you have no.point, lay down th 
for, edific 


pen, and do something else, rather.than write 
tion, and you may not be one who can:.: ee 
“Write the articte two-or three: times over-carefally, 


making it shorter erch time, ` Write on-ohe side only ‘oF tie 


| Trova 


-her a professional. 


to writers; but it is out of the question. 
“Be very modest in your estimate of your own produc- 
tions, and do not fret if others esteem them even less than 


you do,” 


+ Letters from Friends. 


3 DALLAS, Texas, March 95,.1878. 
Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Lsend you this corre- 
spondence, that you may know there has been a mighty out- 
potiring of the spirit of Freethought in our city during the 
past week. We have been favored with a course of ten 
jectures by an able Liberal and Spiritualist. lecturer. I 
refer to Capt. H. H. Brown, who is the most liberal Spir- 
itualist I have ever heard talk. In bis lecture on ‘‘ Kyoln- 


tion, and its Lessons of Immortality and Individuality,” he 
seems to accept all our scientific or materialistic theories, 
and for the doctrine of Spiritualism he seems to go beyond 
our realm, and secounts for spirit individuality by, what 
he terms, the law of chrysalisation, which is altogether a 
new idea to me, and I must say that whether his theory is 
true or untrue, it certainly is beautiful, and, to my mind, 
comes nearer answering all objections to Spiritualism than 
anything I have yet heard or read. Certainly no Liberal 
mau or woman can find anything obnoxious in the belief: in 
an immortal existence ‘‘ beyond this vale of tears,” and I 
for one, although at present a stern Materialist, still hold 
myself open to conviction, and will only be too glad to 
accept Spiritualism as a science whenever I have satisfied 
myself as.to the proof. But I started out to say that 
under the auspices of our lecturer, we have founded the 
first Liberal society ever organized in this place. The name 
of our society is ‘The Dallas Truth Seekers,” and our 
principal objects are; to unite the Libera) element, establish 
a library, and build a hall of science; ail of which, at this 
time, seem formidable undertakings, but we hope by the 
help of God (reason) to overcome every obstacle and estab- 


"lish our library, and build our hall, although it may take a 


year-or two to accomplish the task. We are few in number 
yet, but we trust we have got the right kind of material, 
and that we will draw to our standard those of a like 
nature. Please do what you can for us in the way of liter- 
ature for our library. I will write again when we receive 
the report. of our Committee on Finance. Yours frater- 
naliy, ` M. A. COLLINS, l 
Cor. Sec. Dallas Truth Seekers. ` 
; JOLIET, ILL., March 26, 1878. 
Goop BROTHER: It was at first a matter of surprise to 
me as to the manner of Seth Wilbur Payne's. obtaining the 
address of both Mr. M. and myself. At three different times 
have we received circulars from the office of Payne's Age of 
Reason, and the last time a paper wassent with the circulars, 


| Our name is one that every-one cannot spell correctly, unless 


they are familiar with it. But from the fact that your 
humbets were the same, I concluded it was all right, but 
when the paper came we sent it back home, feeling that 
that was the best place for it. Quite frequently we are 
made the recipients of circulars, pamphlets, end papers, and 
have not the least idea of where our address had been 
obtained. Now good brother, as every person has his 
way of treating just such persons as §, W. P., I have mine, 
and it is the Irishman's way with the skunk; .‘‘ Lave him 
alone and he will stink himself to death.” And may the 
success that ever attends the faithful laborer .for truth be 
yours. Very respectfully, Mary L. Minuspavan. 


i 5 Kieron, Ono, April 2, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: An honest man is the grandest work 
of evolution! : 
How long will the tripod of the Age of Reason man, Payne, 


-bear bim up? What is his capital, or who are his backers? 


One would suppose he would soon exbaust a small fortune 
sending waste paver gratis to your subscribers, and, thus ex- 
hausted, go to join the host. of savings bank defaulters where 
the woodbine twineth not—the place of common falsifiers 
and swindlers that Swedenborg describes as inhabited by 


}owls and bats. I have réceived three lots sent by him, 


and I guéss he’s tired of it and has quit. He‘ could have 
got pry address in no‘ other convenient way than through 
your office. I thought at first, like others, that I would en- 
courage him with my subscription and influence. But ob! 
and oh! What can the poor fool think about to undertake 
to trifle with & class of those close discriminators whose 
sole resources are integrity without guile. Fror his own 
mental demoralizatiou, he must hold the term ‘Infidelity in 
its lowest term as vagabondism. If he had to flee from a 
blackmailing enterprise at Duluth, how could he hope to 
succéed with falsehood and ‘‘damphooi” craft of the shal- 
lowest kind practiced upon the keenest investigators after 
real genuine unalloyed truth that the world affords? With 
the hope that he will soon get out and learn to do better, I 
will say good-bye to him, and turn my attention to our own 
EEKER, and to its editor. ‘Thousands will thank 
ou sir, for your honest report of what you witnessed at 
rs, Maud Lord’s Spiritual seance, although I still think 
Your ‘‘ Laterrogatories to Jehovah ” are 
always good. Your selections, astronomical, are well timed 
and very acceptable. All-that Mrs. Slenker writes about 
the ‘t Darwins,” and everything else is admirable. Prof. 
Haeckel’s articles are. intricate, scientific, and excellent. 
The t Will of Meslier,” ig searching and beneficial. The 


‘| «* Chronicles of Simon Christianus” are tip top! and tosum 


up in brief, the paper is brim full of good things every 
issue. Kniek-knacks and great live coals from off the altar of 


truth, all spiced and made readable by pens that lead on and 


on tothe end of each paper. Fraternally, Dr. ANDREWS, 


s : Pox Parca, Inp., March 25, 1878. 

- D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: In your issue of March 9 you 
stated that your mail list had been stolen, and ask all per- 
sons who ‘had received circulars, etc., from persons who 
had no means of obtaining their, address save from your 
mail list: to inform you of the fact. David Whittinghill, 


z : ‘lione-of my ñeighbors, and & subscriber -to Tan TRUTH) 
our thoughts into short words, sententes, an@short essays. | À y sev 
vt ye evar do a | ‘tt ad | copies óf Paynes Age of Reason, àhd'that he is certain that 


Serer, authorizes me to say that he has-received several: 


he could have got his name-only through your office, as his 


Pidime: har not been in public: print anywhere; he has ‘not 
:Fevën written: å letter to any one Kast for years. I am afraid 
icf that man Seth-Wilbur Payné is‘a ‘sorry chap.: Taubscribed:| 


for hin. payer lot three. months, and: also. obtained for-him: 


‘one Ather Subsertber; bút E edon mett a-large-sized mouse, 


ape | and ordered him to strike my nathe from his list. He con- 
the press. Editors do not return manuscripts.. We cannot | 


tinues to send the paper, although the time for which I 
subscribed has expired. It would not surprise me if some- 


| one is called upon to chronicle the demise of that delectable 


sheet at the close of Vol. I. . 

I am well pleased with the enlarged TRUTH ÑEEKER. 
“The Darwins” promises to be a pleasing story. Old 
Lucifer is a jolly, good-natured. sort. of an individual, and 
appears to be willing to tell all about the creation of the 
universe; which is far more than his Brother Jah hasever . 
done for us. Frothingham’s sermons are worth ten cents ~ 
each—-amounting, in the run of the year, to more than the ` 
price of the paper. Who would not take Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER ? Fraternally thine, T, A. CAPEHART: 

P. §.—I will try to send you some money from your 
delinquent subscribers here by the first of May; ‘also renew 
my own. i i T. A. C. 

, LOGANSPORT, IND. 

FRIEND BENNETT: The last issue of your paper is tlp 
top, and I am getting to like it better every number I 
receive, I am thankful that a number of your TRUTH 
SEEKER fell into my hands last winter when I was a church 
member, for it converted me to a higher standard of 
thought, and I am going to work for it all or a part of my 
spare time, : J. €. Beary. 


y - BPRINGHIELD, Mo., March 28, 1878. 

DEAR BROTHER BENNETT; The debate here þetween 
Elder W. R. Cunningham; Christian, and Professor W. F. 
Jamieson, Liberal, has just closed. The subjects for dis- 
cussion were: First, ‘‘Is Spiritualism tbe work of the 
Devil?” Cunningham affirmed, Jamieson denied. Second, 
tis the Bible of human origin?’ Jamiesom affirmed and 
Cunningham denied. . 

Each defended his position quite ably, considering th 
entire lack of positive proof favoring Cunningham’s posi- 
tion, ae 

The dissension elicited much interest with the thinkers, 
and those of the Church who rebelled against the prohib- 
itory edicts which went forth from its authorities, and were 
in attendance, 

The disputants also manifested gentlemanly courtesy 
towards each other, save in a few instances when the elder 
became a little unduly excited, exhibiting some of the 
characteristics of his God, causing him afterward to fee! 
the necessity of publicly apologizing for his ‘‘ earnestness 
‘of speech, asit was hia style of preaching.” 

His efforts to prove there is or ever was a personal devil, 
muck less that he was the author of Spiritualism, was futile, 


‘as was also his attempt under the second proposition to show 


the Bible to be of super-human origin. - 

Professor Jamieson’s remarks were clear and logical and 
directly to the point, and in his exposition of the Bible’s 
defects, he showed its author to be more fiendish even than 
his Satanic Majesty. The almost innumerable mistakes 
aud interpolations contained therein forced the elder to 
make the statement that ‘the Bible we now have, i. e., 
King James’ translation, isnot the Bible, but that Queen 
Victoria is now having it revised, and when completed we 
will have a correct rendering of the original word.” . 

Profersor Jamieson asked to know how much of it would 
then be God’s word, and how much man’s, or, rather, would 
it not al) be man’s? 

The professor was unwilling to accept tke statement that 
King James’ version was not the Bible, It was the subject 
of this debate. The clergy endorsed and so represented it 
to the world, and if it wag not the Bible then they were 
simply deceiving the people, while in fact it is all the claim 
the Christian world has for a “Revealed Word.” 

A condensed report of the debate was given through our 
city daily, whose editor, being a Christian, gave it in Oun- 
ningham’s favor, while the repeated applause aud expres- 
sion from the large audiences in Jamieson’s favor was 
almost unanimous. 

Professor Jamieson has made many warm friends here, 
both in and out of the Church. His worth as a scientist 
and exponent of Liberal thought is incalculable. 

The disputants went from here to Joplin, in this State, 
where: they are at present engaged in the debate to large 
houses, after which they are to meet in Carthage, Mo., and 
resume the subjects. ' 

I think the way is now prepared for the introduction here 
of a few of your “Open letters to’ Jesus Christ,” which 
please send me for that purpose. Fraternally yours, 

: J. 8 Lyon, M. D. 


; “Nycrorra, B.C., Feb. 28, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: Thanks for sending me the '‘ Hum- 
phrey-Benuett Discussion” and tracts. I did not think of 
it at the time I wrote, or I would have asked if you have 
all the tracts bound in book form. If you have, please 
send them any time, and I will advance the price when J 
renew my subscription for your paper. J am so_pleastd 
with them that I would like to have them all. Inclosed 
you will find $2.00—price of book, tracts, and the balance 
of subscription for Tue TRUTA SEEKER. I admire your 
paper’s liberal sentiments, and I am glad to think that such 
a channel is open for the diffusion of useful knowledge 
through the land. I wish you every success, hoping that 
the sunshine of prosperity may fall upon you until the last 
moment of your earthly pilgrimage is over, and that you 
may live to a good old age before crossing that well-known 
river—life’s weary hound. The world cannot well spare 
such as you at the present time. I wish there were thou- 
sands more like you in the world, who would have the 
boldness and manliness to declaretheir inward convictions 
concerning that hideous monster called Religion and Priest- 
craft, which mars. the progress of man, and keeps him in 
darkness and ignorance, a slave to superstition and vice, 
closing all the avenues of the'mind agaiust knowledge; 
keeping this earth, which is calling aloud for man every- 
where to acquire knowledge, and demand their right, and 
take possession of the land, and by art and science beautify 
it and make it blossom like the rose~—wrench it from those 
robbers and usurpers of man’s rights that go by the name 
of Church and State, who play into each other’s hands and 
keep the very class that supports them in absolute slavery 
from the oradie to the grave, without their knowing it, I 
look upon the clergy as the only devil that man has to 
guard against—casting their accursed and badeful influence 
over men’s minds by bringing them up in a helief.so absurd 
and gross and deviligh; causing so much discord and in- 
harmony in the world; each viewing the others as fit sub- 
jects for eternal punishment in & shoreless ocean of fire 
and ‘brimstone, such as no one but a fiend could con- 


‘ceive of. 


But with all this, it is gratifying to see that the dawn of a 
hetter day is approaching; that the night of ignorance, 
darkieas, and anperstition is passing- Away; and that the 
people's advent is coming, _ Your paper merits. wide cir- 
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culation. I will do my best to find as many subscribers as 
O. B. Frothingham’s Liberal sermons and the dis- 


{ can. 
cussions alone are worth more than the money. 
Yours respectfully, ARCH, TURNER. 


<r PENTWATER, MICH., April 7, 1878. 
D. M.. BENNETT, 


in it. 
_ am a full-blooded Spiritualist. No, indeed, brother Ben- 

nett; go on, do your duty, and stand fearless, and prociaim 

the: truth as you see'it; and if all the demons (Comstocks) 

of the lower regions assail you, fear not, for truth is im- 

mortal, and will live. ` Inclosed find one dollar more for 

Tur TRUTH SEEKER. Fraternally yours, 

A. TINELEPAUGH. 


CENTRAL City, COL., April 1, 1878. 
J Friend Bennett: I have intended writing a few lines 
to you before this, but business has deterred me; but now 
I have something that will elate Liberals, so I cannot re- 
frain from writing. We had our city election to-day, and 
one of our liberal-minded men, and a subscriber to your 
paper, was, elected mayor, by the largest majority ever 
given to any man in our City; and he does not fiy under 
false colors, for every one that knows him knows his relig- 
ious opinions. We carried him through régardless of his 
political opinions. : . ; 
F have received two copies of that paper, or that fraud, 
the Age of Reason, and was so disgusted with it that I burned 
it without reading all the dirty scandal and lies he was try- 
ing to heap on you—one that has done‘sn much for the 
cause as you have. His paper will never be patronized in 
this locality if it is in my power to prevent it. ` 
Yours for truth and liberty, JouNn G. HATELE. 


ei IN-TOWN SUBSCRIBERS 
are hereby notified that the Banner of Light for next. week 
(on account of Fast-Day coming on Thursday, 11th) will 
be delivered on Wednesday morning, April 10th. Our 
ee will not be open on Thursday.”— Banner of 
Light. : 

Is it not ominous that a Spiritual paper should close its 
doors in veneration of a pagan fast? As long as such acis 
are performed by leading Spiritualists, the Church need not 
be alarmed, for the weak and superficial ones will soon 
return to her bosom again. A class of Spiritualists have 
already adopted the name of ‘Christian Spiritualists,” to 
make their return from the wash to wallowing in the mire 
less conspicuous, a 


* 


- COLLEGE HILL, OHIO. 
D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: If I-were not an unbeliever 
in the especial interposition of God’s Providence in answer- 
ing our prayers, by-sending us the thing most prayed for, 
I should be inclined to attribnte my late marvelous good 


Dear Sir: I admire the unflinching 
course you have taken to expose the dogmas of old theol- ! 
ogy in THE TRUTH SEEKER. Of course I can’t indorse:all | 
I read, but believe the world will be better for your living 
I do not wish to bring you down to my belief, for 1 


DON’T STOP MY PAPER. 


VALLEYFIELD, CANADA, April 10; 1878, -| 


DEAR BROTHER BENNETT; I read your reply to J: Newell 
in your issue of March 16th, and now I see you are being 
| taken to task for giving your honest opinion. I have no 
| confidence in the theory of Spiritualism, but at the same 
time I have no objections to your attending seances in your 
spare hours, and then giving your readers your candid 
opinion on the subject, as well as Comstockiam or any other 
ism. Let us keep our anchor on deck, and spread every 
_ inch of canvas to the breeze, for who knoweth the name of 
the port we sailed from, or the port.we are bound for, 
Spiritualism is liberal; and being so, should warrant it a 
_corner in THE TRUTH SEBKER, when you have got anything 
i to say about it, whether in favor of it or against it. If it is 
j true it will flourish, if it is a fraud it won't live long these 
days. But keep on giving orthodoxy hell, for there is noth- 
ing righfully belonging to that system that deserves a decent 
funeral. But now I would like to ask you & question from 
your reply to J Newell. I shall pass over the extinguishing 
of the lights (stiJl I don’t like that part of the performance), 
guitar and music-box ‘playing, various sizes of lights at 
various altitudes, the taking of handkerchiefs, keys, knives, 
etc, ; last of all you say that, in close proximity to yourself, 
the name John Bennett (your father’s) was distinctly 
į spoken, and what appeared like a man’s hand slapped yours 
| vigorously; an arm, or what appeared like an arm, was 
i placed around your neck, and you were firmly embraced, 
Now the question I am going to ask you is this: If you 
didn’t, why did you sot grasp hold of that arm that 
embraced you, and hang right on to it, and: take it and 
everything else that would come along with it, home with 
you and have it thoroughly examined? J wish I were in 
| New York City where they are so plentiful, I never heard 
of any being sround here, so you see I have no chance to 
bird’s-lime half a dozen of them,- but I will be on hand -at 
once should one come round this way some dark night. 
Yours in the Liberal cause, ARTHUR A. FORBES. 


Ruriy.— We will inform our friend that the rule at Mrs, 
Lord’s seances is for every person to grasp with his left 
hand the right wrist of his neighbor, leaving the hand itself 
free. .We tried to catch the hands or fingers that seemed to 
be, toying with ours or touching them, but they eluded our 
grasp to the extent that we could not catch them. They did 
| not feel quite natural, but more soft, velvety, and elastic. 
| When what appeared like an arm was félt around our neck, 
it came so suddenly that we did not think of trying to catch 
it, besides our hands were occupied in the way we have 
described. The lights varied-in size from near the size of a 
person’s face, down toamere speck. The larger lights 
were more dim than the smaller ones-—[Ep. ] 


THE FREETHINKER’S CONVENTION. 
The Freethinkers Association of central and western 


five years. 


fortune in receiving a. copy of the excellent TRUTE |New York, organized at the Wolcott meeting last year, will 
SEEKER to his great condescension and willingness. to | hold its first annual convention at the village of Watkins, 
oblige us poor, sinful mortals. But, as L have never seen |N. Y., on the 22nd, 28d, 24th. and 25th days of Augustnext. 
cause to thank his Supreme Majesty for any streak of | Watkins lies at the head of Seneca Lake, and adjacent. to 
ood luck that has fallen in my way, I very naturally | Watkin’s Glen, of national reputation as a popular summet 
incline to the belief that some good, kind, feilow-mortal | resort. This glen presents rugged and picturesque natural 
is now most deserving my gratitude for so great a favor. | scenery, not surpassed in grandeur and beauty on this conti- 
Tam the more overjoyed that the paper has come direct | nent. Watkins is centrally located in the State, and as it is 
. from the publisher, which indicates that other copies may | proposed at this meeting to extend the bounds of the asso- 
follow. Whoever my good Samaritan may be has my| ciation over the whole State, it will be desirable that the 
sincere thanks for so kind a favor, for I am truly among | Liberals of the whole State attend. ` : 
strangers as concerns my religious belief, and famishing for| And, in fact, it will be a national convention, as the 
sympathy and congenial fellowship with those who can | Freethinkers.of all the States and of the Province of Canada 
understand and respect my belief. Tue Trova BSEEEER | are to be invited, and itis proposed to make it the largest 
shouid be termed the truth sower as well. And it seems | and most important Freethought gathering ever held in this 


almost humiliating to scatter such pearls of truth among 
the bigoted swine of superstition. It has seldom been my 
good fortune to meet one who hus advanced into realms of 
independent thought, or to read any of its literature, and I 
am surprised, on reading over your list of books to find 
that so many persons have had the temerity to publish their 
opinions to the world and become—in the eyes of the 
many—reprobates therefor. Mrs. P. FARMER. 


` WILMINGTON, DEL, April 5, 1878. 
_ Dear Bro. Bennerr: I do hope you will continué to 

express your thoughts through THE TRUTH SEEKER, though 
all the narrow-minded subscribers may say, ‘‘Stop my 
paper!” If your subscribers were to ask you to permit them 
to express so much of truth as seemed clear to them in con- 
tradistinction to your thought, and they should find you 
bigoted. and narrow-minded, then they would have cause 
to complain. 

It is unaccountable to me how a man claiming to be a 
Liberal, and subscribing for THE TRUTH SEEKER, can be s0 
woid of reason as to refuse to seek truth in all directions. 
Then let us have truth on finance, truth on Atheism, truth 
on capital and labor, truth on Spiritualism; and those who 
cap not bear the light of truth, let them get their eyes 
anointed, . S. MARSHALL. 


EursKa, Wis., March 8, 1878. 

Epiror TRUTH SEEKER: As the “bloody shirt” is folded 
up and laid away,-and can never again be made a political 
issue, it is now evident that the next struggle will be 
over the financial question. And now the first thing to be 
settled is, what shail be the basis of the Government’s credit, 
and what shall the currency consist of? In my humble 
opinion, the Government’s credit should not be based on 
gold and silver, neither should it be coined into money asa 
circulating medium of exchange. What is the use of money ? 
It is never wanted for its own sake. Jtis only wanted for 
its purchasing power as a medium of exchange, And for 
this. purpose paper is better than coin. 

If I give you a note, you do not requireany intrinsic value 
in the paper on which the note is written. Neither do you 
care to know that I possess anything inthe shape of money. 
All you want to know is that [am the owner of sufficient 
property that is convertible into currency, so that you can 
get your pay without being obliged to take my property for 
your pay. Therefore, pruperty and not money is the basis 
of my credit. So withthe Government. It has a lien, so to 
speak, onall the property of the country, and this isa much 
firmer basis of credit than gold and silver alone. When 
gold and silver is.used as a basis of credit, or coined into 


or any other country. f 

Liberals as a general thing are poor, and therefore the 
time and place of the meeting is thus early announced. to 
give every one who may desire to attend an opportunity to 
make the necessary arrangements for that purpose. Most 
Liberals can afford to take one short vacation from business 
and a pleasure trip during the Summer season, and they 
should take that vacation and trip to attend this meeting. 
Arrangements will be made with railroads and hotels for 
reduced fare. The best Liberal speakers of this country 
representing the various schools of Liberal thought will be 
engaged. Allthe. Liberal editors will be iuvited and request- 
ed to put on exhibition and for sale their publications, and 
everything will be done to make this a meeting that shall 
advance humanity and better the world. We: earnestly 
invite every Freethinker to do all in his or her power to 
make the meeting a grand success, : 

H..L. Green, C. 5. F. A. of C. and W, N, Y. 
Salamanca, N. Y., March 29, 1878. 


Sanpy P. O., OREGON, March 29, 1878. 
D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: According to your request, I 
notify you that the Age of Reason with pamphlets are sent to: 
my address, I know not how S. W. Payne could have got 
my address but through the way indicated in your article. 
I do not desire it after I know how S. W., Payne falsified 
you. Yours truly, Q. WILDPRET. 


SALEM, COLUMBIAN CO., Ouro, April 13, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have felt for weeks that I 
was helping embarass you by withholding my subscription, 
but really, money Matters are so close with me that I could 
not, a8 I thought, spare itsooner, and even now I can send 
it only by the closest scraping. I have many leaks to sup- 
ply that keeps me watching the corners closely. But, by the 
hole in my old shirt, luz TRUTH SEEKER bas got to live, 
perish what may! I cannot for a moment think of doing 
withoutit, I, too, like most of your subscribers received 
circulars from §. W. Payne. I was at a loss to know 
how he obtained my address, but when you announced the 
disappearance of your mail list, the mist began clearing 
away, and.it is now evident to me that he has had access to it 
in some way. He is but the scum of Liberalism, and judg- 
ing by the commotion in the: cauldron, will soon slop over 
and disappear. Enclosed find P. O. order for three dollars 

which will pay my subscription until Jan. 1, 1879. : 
Fraternally yours, D. H. Hise. © 


_, FALSE Cape, CAL., March 81, 1878. 
MUCH ESTEEMED FRIEND: I saw in your paper of the 9th 


money, it is just so much real property taken from its legit- | an article asking for information. I have received several 
imate use—mechanical and ornamental purpozes mostly—| copies of the Age of Reason, with circulars enclosed, ad- 
lying idle, in no way benefiting the people or the Govern-| dressed to your. subscribers at my office, and. to none but 
ment. But when the Government’s credit is based on the| your subscribers. I supposed-you had kindly furnished 
property of the country, and iis currency is ia paper, the! Mr. Payne with yonr list of names. . One of the papers was 
properly is not jying idle, but is in constant use, supplying ! sent to Joseph Enoch, one to Dr. O. B. Payne, and one to 
all the pecple’s wants, and at the same time adding to the) Gharlion & Bragdon. Joseph Enoch says that & W. P. 
wealth of the nation. a. B. had better keep his paper, and if he has any more than he 


can use he may divide with his friend Comstock. . I got 
Parag one subscriber, but I will not be guilty of the like 
again. ae : 

: a tell you, friend Bennett, we are proud of our leader. 
No man has ever accomplished the amount of good to his 
fellow-man in so short a time as you have done. We regard 
you as a rack that cannot be battered down. ` Let Payne, 
Comstock, and all the Christians club together and hurl 
their venom at you, they cannot shake you‘nor the struc- 
‘ture you are building up. 

`. I would rejoice to see Robert G, Ingersoll elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and you rewarded for your labor. 
I want to see scientific and Freethought books in all oyr 


achools, ` A. SwaEt, Postmaster. 


Burr Oax, Mron., April 7, 1878. 
- D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir, I sent tor a copy of the Age 


-of Reason, and almost the first thing I saw was a‘charge 


derogatory to what you represent, or what I believe to be 
your financial condition. If this man Payne entertains 
Liberal principles he certainly must have some object in 
view, and that I believe a very selfish one, or he never would 
have tried to have-divided the Liberal minds, which he 
has done to a greater or less extent, for he must know that 
a house divided against itself cannot stand. A man that 
will defend such a character as this man Comstock must 
be ignorant of the principle that a Liberal man should enter- 

tain ia defense of a character who has laid snares and set — 
traps through his confederates and tools to prevent honest 
men aud women from following their legitimate business; 
and any man that will vindicate such a character as 
Comstock’s has no Liberal principles whatever. I believe in 
‘principle, and not advocating one principle and publishing 
‘another, Jam a Libéril, and, have entertained ‘that ‘princi- — 
ple ever since I came to years of understanding, although I 
stood alone for sometime. There ure quite a number of 
free-thinking minds that are shaking off the shackles of 
bigotry and superstition, and aie willing to think for them- 
selves, and not be cazried through this world through fear by 
some dogmatical creed. Weare trying to increase our num- 


‘ber. of Liberal minds and think we have got the ball rolling 


Yours respectfully, : 


by circulating your publications. 
ae E. E. Campany. 


7 : ABBEVILLE Co., S. C., March 22, 1878, 
Brorszer D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have just finished 


‘reading your discussion with the Rev. Mr. Humphrey, and 


congratulate you for having.conquered. 
your favor, but of all human beings. ` 
I am an old..man, born in North Carolina, in the last 
century, but have been living in this State about seventy- 
Mr, Humphrey bas shown about the same want 
of sense that an old neighbor of mine did, who, about sixty 


It is not only in 


years ago, cleared a piece of ground and hada log-roliing. . 


After the neighbors had met, they found the task too great 
for them to do for that day, so the old farmer sent hisson, a 
pone man, to summon a few more neighbors to come and 

elp. Inthe meantime, whilst rolling a log over, the old 
man turned over à rattlesnake, and in the scuffle at killing 
it, the spake touched the old man’s leg, but did not bite him, 


:-but the old man thought it did; so he began to groan most 


bitterly, he put on his vest which he had hung on a bush, 
and found it did not reach around his body by six inches. 
He started for home. with all! his company; got home and 
Went to bed, sent fora doctor six miles off, tried his vest 
on again, he was wonderfully swelled, it would not mett by 
seven inches(poor. old mar). In the mean time, the son re- 
turned to the field and ‘not finding the company, concluded 
they: had gone to dinner, so he put on the vest he had hung 


on a bush and went home in a burry; he ran into the room 


not knowing that his father had been snuke bitten, saying, . 
“ Father, you have on my vest! look here!” running one 
hand up bis breast under the vest. 

The old man looked at his son and jumped out of the bed 
exclaiming, ‘f Lord! What a foollam!” The old lady had’ 
made two new homespun vests for the father and son to 
wear at log rolling. Now, if Mr. Humphrey will only say, 


e Lord! what a.fool I am !” I will think more of him than I ` 


now do. You are right about the Jews being an ignorant 
people.. They did-not know the use of letters until after they ° 
returned from the Babylonian captivity. They then borrowed 
their alphabet from the Phcepnicians, as did the Greeks, 
They are all hieroglyphics. The Hebrews call their letters 
by the same old names, but have altered their figures ia 
some instances, Very few persons know why the letter? is 
dotted.. The letter ¿in Hebrew is yod, and means a nail, 
Instead of a dot there was formerly a small ring over it, to 
denote a hele made bya carpenter with a gimlet, The 
letter m mem, means a wave or billow of the ocean. The 
lower part of our Biate, and no doubt of all the: Southern 
States, was once covered by the ocean, as the round water- 
worn rocks show; but when Í see a hill fifty or one hundred 
feet high with round rocks of all sizes, from the small 
pebble to a foot ia diameter, I conclude that that hill was 
raised by an uphéaval caused by an earthquake. . There is 
a good joke going on, ‘of old Father Noah building his ark at 
Wilmington, (and why not? where can you get better timber 
and where can you get. more tar than in my native town?) 
and as the Cape Fear river was not deep enough for the big 
boat to navigate when loaded, he took it.around to Charles- 
ton, harbor, where the passengers could come downi ‘the 


Ashly, Stone, and Edisto rivers; and so they did, but as 


Father Noah could only take in a certain number, the rest 
remained Rand! were drowned, as Mr. Humphrey could 
preve, by the millions and millions of tons of phosphate 
bones to be scen there: 

I have been reading ‘'L’Allemagne,” of Madame de Staël, 
and have translated a small piece from page twelve for the 
benefit of Mr. Humphrey, ‘‘ The opinions that differ from, 
the prevailing belief, no matter what they are, are always 
considered as scandalous by the vulgar. Study and exam- 
ination only,can cause that liberality of judgment, with- 
out which it is impossible to acquire new lights or to 
preserve those we possess, for we submit to certain 
received ideas, ‘not as truths” but as from authority:? = It 


‘is thus that human reason gets habituated to servitude, even 


in the field of literature and of philosophy. ` 
A few weeks ago I was reading “The Cassique of 


J| Kiawah,” by William Gilmore Simms, and remember this 


piece. ‘Soon as I found that Joe Bylvester had got religion 
and had turned preacher, I regilarly attended earvice 
‘p’rticlarly if I knowed he was gwine to preach, for when a 
man’s a rogue, or I-thinks him so, to find. him out, {just 
wants to see ihe whites of his eyes, and to hear how he 
brings out his sentiments. Ef he’s slow, I knows he’s ° 
calkilating dnd a rogue; for a new convert in his old age, is 
bound to be fast if he’s honest, and he won’t think of roll- 
ing up the whites of his'eyes, when all the time he’s thinking 
of searching you to the very soul through your daylights.” 
My principal reason in writing you this letter, ig, to not 
mention anything about Southern slavery in any future 
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discussion. . The slaves are ‘now all free, and if it was'left’ 
- to the Soutlier'n people to restore them to slavery, ninety-five 
out of one hundred would vote against it. You can form 
no idea how the South was wronged; the slaves were 
treated so well that they increased rapidly. They, were weli |: 
clothed, well fed, avd well attended to in sickness. . It is 
quite different now. They are half starved, not attended to 
in sickness, and are dying out very rapidly. I do not expect 
to live to see the census of 1880, but you will find no 
increase in the number of the blacks in the United States. 
The mortality in Charleston, in 1877, was, whites 555, 
colored 125 ; populatidn, whites 21,000, colored 26, 000. 
The average deaths in ten Southern Cities, counting Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, was as two colored to one white, 
Slavery lasted from the time the first twenty, Africans were 
brought to Jamestown, Virginia, in aiDutch Vessel, until they |: 
were made free, about 250 years; it was wrong ever to have 
made slaves of them, but it was forced.on the South by the. 
North. It is all’ over now; like th | Undians, in 250 years 
mòre, there will not one bedeft. aoe 
Southern men are thinkers. Very few believe in a burning 
hell and a devil, and thousands are rejoiced that Deacon 
Farrar has knocked the bottom: out of hell’ Iam afraid of 
tiring you out, as I am but an illiterate mechanic-and will 
conclude by wishing you health, prosperity, - -and happiness. 
0. 


ORTH. 

annasan: Gh a 
The Power of Saving Faith.’ os 
A SHORT SERMON BY REV. THEOLOGICUS, D.D. DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE HIGHCOCKALORUM MINISTERIAL AgsgOCtA- 
TION OF DIVINITY PLACE, NEW JERUSALEM, ON THEIR 
SECOND QUARTERLY MEETING OCCASION, MAR, 17, 1878. 
“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved: but he 
that believeth not shall be damned. And these signs shall 
follow [or, as in the original, accompany] thém ‘that. be- 


lieve: In my name shall they cast out devils;:they. shall), wonders is that he didn’t: know it without being told. 


speak with new tonguey; they -shdll- take up. serpents ;: 
andif they drink any deadly, thing, i all not hurt :them ; 
‘they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall: recover” 
(Mark xvi, 16-18). 

My brethren, it is gratifying to knéw that: my former dis- 
course, upon self-righteousness os, sin, was: sufficiently 
appreciated by your honorable body to induce you, through: 
your committee, to invite me to address you upon this, 
your second coming’ together. > Aw: ia¢my custom, J: shall 
handle the subject without gloves, and try, by the help of | 
God, through his holy word; to give an honest exposition 
of the sacred text, and ao fortify.my:position by. other: por- 
tions of divine inspiration as to, make it impregnable. 

Let us notice first the sublime deelaration of the Savior, 
namely, “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.” p 

This; my, brethren, is so pointed : that -it- seéms almost 
superfluous to add a word of explanation. 
have been in all the past of the Church that have tried to’ 


explain it away or in some way:td ‘break its force; but they | # 


have only served to wrest it, as they have other portions: of 
the Scriptures, to their own destruction, ; -and.some of the 
present, among whom are th “ta Wey slate if the: new and 
coming version; who, ‘not-béing -able: to. ‘get around it, over 
it, or under it, are pronouncing it.an interpolation. Toal) 
such I would say, ‘‘ They are taking from the words of this 
book, end God. shall take away their part out of: f: the book 
of life and out of the holy city.” 

My brethren, I warn’ you in.time, don’t touch this new 
translation. For is not “the partaker as bad as the thief "? 
Has not God, through a living ministry, of which we of 
this association form no mean part, declared this holy Bible, 
infallible ia its every word. and line? And can one improve 
upon infallibility? Can you add to or take fron an infalli- 
ble document without making it fallible? Come; my 
brethren, place your hands upon your hearts, and tell me— 
Can an almighty, all-wise, and infallible God make for his 
creature, man, a fallible book ? Or can an omnipresent 
and almighty being, ‘‘ who is too wise’ to err, and too just 
to do wrong,” let errors creep into it? ; Hark! Jisten!-and. 
as you catch the word, echo ‘and re&cho iti“ this. spacious 
earth around, ” that, if this holy Bible is in the least jot or 
tittle erroneous, then it is not God’s word, and: we, his min- 
isters, are deceivers-of the people; ‘and, being CEANIY, häva. 
caught them with- guile.” 

<“ Let God be true but every man a tiar, ” gay I; ànd I 
contend that in this word God said just what he meant and 
meant just what, he said, Of course, we, his ministers, 
may enlarge’ upon it, by way of explanation, without adá- 
ing thereto; but.we can’t detract from it without taking: 
therefrom. For instance, we can make hel! hotter, but we 
mustn't throw cold water on-it., We can make‘ heaven 
brighter, bat we must not ‘deprive tiie ‘ahgéls of their wings. 
We can make the way:to’heaven very. straight; Darrow, and 
contracted, but i conder fake to broaden the W we 
will all land in,he : 

Then, my bretht 
believeth and . is ba 
lieveth not shall be 
save, for WO r 
the heart. 
heaven. 
who has i 


cal, saving ` faith. ‘Faith is Nit eh # ‘gift, a ig of two. 
kinds, namely, of the heart, and of the; head, The former! 
is the gift of God, tlie latter, the gift of Batan. “<* With the 
` heart man believeth unto Mglteounehr eci the hëag 


BD 
that kind ‘of a hoanta y you. neg Tot ap 


stand the melting ‘test of ` ‘Having: e is ‘heart’ God 


‘Bome there | 


revolve in space. 


you have not, ‘have, the, 
at -other.ican: do' them, you haven't: got. the. faith, and: shall most surely be 
idaitined.“ Tg leaves-you no ‘option, no choice i in the matter, 


either changes by the applic zation of this faith, $ or “he takes | It is useless: for’ you" tó ‘wilde, for I'am hot going t to mince 


away the stony heart.and gives a beart of flesh” in the 
place thereof; either is correct; you can believe whichever 
you choose, 


An this new heart, God, or Christ, takes up his abode and 
directs affairs. Blessed is the man that is thus renewed, 
He can believe everything that God, through his Word and 
holy priesthood, tells him, without a doubt or trouble of a 
thought. If. God tells him that there was a man with this 


faith in his heart who stretched a rod over the sea, and a]. 


‘roadway was-opened through its proud waves, that God’s 
chosen might pass over dryshod, he doesn’t doubt it in the 
least; for how can he doubt, with pure, finished faith in 


-his heart, and he a “new creature,” a “babe in Christ- 


Jesus”? (One of the mysteries of Godliness.) It God, 
through his Word, tells him that a man with this faith in 
his heart stopped the sun and moon in their course, he 
doesn’t question it. If God. tells him that men with this 
faith walked in the midst of a fiery furnace, it seems the 
easiest thing in the world tohim. If he reads in the Bible 
that a disobedient prophet, with this faith in his heart, spent 
three days and three nights. in the depths of the sea, safely 
housed in a whale’s belly, after which, acting as an emetic 


.| on the whale’s stomach, he was safely landed on shore, he 


‘doesn’t. doubt it in the Jeast;-for has he not discarded 
thought, and taken inita place trust? If one of these '‘ new 
creatures ” is told that a holy ghost overshadowed a Jewish 


‘maiden, and God was begotten, born into the world, “grew 


ìn. stature and in wisdom,” became a carpenter and after- 
ward a preacher, and stormed the citadel of Jewish theol- 
ogy, and got hung for it, he sees naught but beauty and 
sublimity i in it; it-seems so natural to him that his only 
“For 
God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whomsoevyer believeth in him. might not perish, but 


have everlasting life.” He never aske the absurd question | 


how:God can be his own son, or the Son can be his own 
father, or.how a god, a ghost, and a son can all be one; his 
only, wonder is how it could be any other way. Isn't he a 
babe in Christ—and ‘fed on the sincere. milk of the Word! 
And. doesn't he take the milk in its purity, without strain- 


‘ing! — 


Handa off, ye anneal Touch not this suckling! He 
shal} rest.in the bosom of the Church, die in peace, go to 
Abraham’s bosom, see the rich and those of the other faith 
in hell begging for water, and then enter through the gate 
into the: city, and have.a palm-leaf fan! Amen!’ So mote 
it be! So much for a right faith with God in the heart. 

Now, my. brethren, y we. must take a glance at the other 
| faith. 

Satan, with his faith, does not enter the heart, ‘but the 
TI. of man; and when he is fairly enthroned, he sets up 
“ devil of a thinking. ” He makes one ask more questions 
in a minute than this ministerial association could answer 


‘ina day. Tell that man that there is a God, and he asks, 
Whereis he? Tell him he lives in the sky, and he searches, 


the vast expanse with his telescope to find him—and finds 
naught but suns, planets, and- systems of worlds. In his 
searching he finds that this great flat earth, whose founda- 
tions and corner-stones were laid by God himself at its cre- 
ation, is comparatively a small ball in space, which with its 


sister planets is revolving upon its own axis and around its’ 


central sun, He learns the properties of a triangle, and, 
taking the two extremes of the earth’s orbit as his base, he 
measures the. distances to the mighty. suns and worlds that 
He finds the universe everywhere, but 
God nowhere... He ‘finds-all things governed by fixed, eter- 
nal, unchangeable laws; but of a mysterious overruling 
Providence he knows nothing. He believes in the powers 
of man, but has no faith in‘gods, ` If he wishes to travel 
towards the:sky, he has no faith that, by asking, God will 
send a chariot and horses of fire to convey him thither; bnt 
he searches out. 8 gas of great elasticity and lighter than 
air, confines it in a huge bag, hitches it to his car, and: 
travels heavenward by.his own omnipotence, If he wishes 
to.explore the depths of the sea, he does not ask God for a 
whale. to convey him thither, but manufactures a sea armor, 
.| and goes exploring on his own. hook. If a mountain is in 
his way, he.dloes not`ask for a grain of heavenly faith of 
the. dimensions of a mustard-seed, that he may thereby 
‘remove it to yonder place;”. but he goes at it with steam 
drill, gunpowder, dynamite,-and nitro- glycerine, and fin: 
nels a road through it. 

‘And thus it is, in his blisdness, he travels towards hell 
all his’days, Poor fool? “He hath said in his heart, 
There is no God,” and all because he has the devil in his 


‘head. This is- the kind of man, my brethren, that has 


‘* paved’ hell with good intentions.” Poor soul! "He isa 
goner, you bet!” 
will,” and “where there is weeping, and wailing, and 
-| goashitig ‘Of teeth,” you will find him at last, with soothing- 
|sirups in his pockets and bread ‘in his basket, 
is joined to his idols. Let him alone.” 

- This brings ws to the last and most important part of my 


text, namely, . the evidence and power of our faith, t And 


;| these signs shall accompany them that believe: In my name 
|shall they cast. out devils; they: shall speak with new 
` | tongues; they shall take up serpentis; and if they drink any 


deadly thing, it shalt. not hurt them; they shail lay hands 
on the sick, and they, shall recover.” I have emphasized 
the :word t shail » hecatse. it is the most positive word in 


‘the* “English language; and when ‘wielded by ‘omnipotence 


thi rei is no escaping the conclusion. It is not probably, or 
‘or possibly, or. y to, or do it if you can, or 


re you eure my brethren? ‘te you 
“faith, youhal do these things; ‘and if you don’t 


|there is heaven or hell to Day, you may be sure. 


‘He is-taken captive by the devil at his 


-“ Ephraim, 


this matter, but “declare the whole council. of God, 

whether men will hear or forbear.” When God says shall, 

In all 
these nine ‘‘shalls’’ there is butone qualified; the little ¢f 
comes in but just once. The blessed Savior despised a 
hypocrite, and he was determined the world should have 
the evidence that our faith was the true blue. He was de- 
termined that we should have no chance to profess it with- 
out possessing it. He saya the believers shail cast out 
devils, they shall speak with new tongues, dhey shall take 
up serpents, they skal? Jay their hands on the sick, and the 
sick shail recover. And if you do these things, you have 
got the faith, and shall be saved; and. if you do not do these 


‘things, you have not got the faith, and shall be damned. 


I said there was one “shall” qualified, to wit: ‘Jf they 
drink any deadiy thing.” It doesn’t say you shall drink 
a deadly thing; but the blessed Savior expected that some 
foo] of the other faith might ask for more evidence, after 
he had seen the before-mentioned signs done, and Jesus left 
it optional with you whether you would let the poor fool 
go in his blindness, or tell him to bring four. ounces of 
prussic acid, and then drink it in his presence, as a further 
evidence. And Jesus says positively if you do, it shall not 
hurt you. But, brethren, you must have. the’ faith, or it 
will land you in hell in five minutes, Neither is thare any 
use in trying to get away from the force of this text by say- 
ing that the age of miracles is past, and that signs were to 
cease. Who told you so? and where did you get it? No 
use in quoting Paul, i Cor. xiii, 8, to get yourselves out of 
the difficulty, for it will oply sink you deeper in the mud. 

Let us examine it and see ‘‘ whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail.” What has the failing of prophecies to do 
with casting out devils? Let them fail; it don’t lessen your 
duties. ‘‘ Whether there be tongues, they shall cease,” 
What has that todo with new speaking tongues? When 
does a tongue cease till it lies cold and silent in death? 

But listen again to the inspired and prophetic apostle: 
“ Whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away;” and, 
my brethren, it did. It did vanish away in all the Chris- 
tian world for a thousand or more long,-disma] years. But 
what has that to do with laying hands on the sick or pick- 
ing up serpents or drinking prussic acid? Nothing; abso- 
lutely nothing, To claim that it is, is only cunning, hypoc- 
risy, and the cropping out of a damning faith, such as 
devils have when they “believe and tremble.” Is not God 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever? And is not his 
faith the same? Think you that he has diluted it till it has 
become worthless? Nay, verily the Church has lost the 
faith, and ‘‘counted it an unholy thing.” Jesus on earth 
Was our pattern inall things, While nere he said, “The 
things that I do shall ye do also, and greater things than 
these shall ye do, because I go to the father.” At his word 
devils got up and howled, and hied themselves away, and 
sickness vanished at his touch, He walked upon the water, 
raised the dead, burst the bars of the tomb, and went up 
through.the air without a balloon. Ifyou have the faith, 
‘all these things shall ye do, and greater.” ‘Ah, what can 
be greater? Why, moving a mountain with faith as a grain 
of mustard-seed. ‘Ah, he didn't mean mountains,” says a 
poor, sniveling, hypocritical priest, ‘but great difficulties.” 
Away! ye blind leaders of the blind. There is no use in - 
trying to make this mountain anything but a mountain. 
Go to the seventeenth chapter of Matthew. In the begin- 
ning of this chapter it says Jesus took Peter, James, and 
Jobn, and went up into a high mountain, and was trans- 
figured before them: And when they had come down from 
the mountain, Jesus found the other disciples with the mul-, 
‘titude, trying to cast- outa dumb devil, abd they couldn’t 
do it, as they Jacked faith. And Jesus said, “O faithless - 
‘and perverse generation! how long shall I be with you? 


how long shall I suffer you? Bring him hither to me.” m 


Jesus cast the @evil ont in short metre, and then said to his 
disciples: ‘(If ye have faith aga grain of mustard-seed, ye. 
shall say to this mountain ”—What mountsin? Why, the 
high mountain that he had just come down from—“‘ Re- - 
move hence to yonder place, and it shall remove; and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you.” -It was not Jesus’ 
intention that his followers should do anything but pray. 
Should they want bread, ask for it, and the ravens . 
would bring it; or they could say a blessing over a crust, 
and it would become a cart-load, steaming hot, right from 
the oven, and buttered on both sides. Should they want 
clothing, ask for it; for ‘‘if he clothe the grass of the field 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 
(Only requires a little faith.) If you want to-go to yonder 
place, ask for it, and the Lord will carry you through the 
air, as he did Philip. 1f the sea is in your way, ask, and 
there shall be a road made through it, and you shall go 
through dry shod. Oh, my brethren, how have we become 
degenerated! L-o-n-p, increase our faith, or we will all be 
damned, . 

If you have not cast out devils; if you have not got new 
tongues; if you have not taken up serpents, and if you have 
not by the interposition of hands recovered the sick, then 
you are none of Christ’s ; you can have no part or lot with 
him. Do you ask if I have the faith? Well, my brethren, | 
I will be honest with you. I think I could make a deyil get 
up and git; but they are scarce in my place, and I have 
never come across one. I hope the Lord will pardon my 
want of opportunity. I tried my hand on a devilish bad 
man, once, and got worsted. But I am of the impression 


‘that it was the man, and not the devil, that overcame me. 


I think T have a new tongue; anyhow, it don’t talk like it 
used to;-wouldn’t swap it for a newer. J have laid hands 
on the sick and they didn’t die; I guess that fills the bill. I 


-have taken up lots of small snakes, and would have taken 


up a serpent, but the showman wouldn't give his consent, 
I hope the Lord will pardon this opportunity, But, breth- 
ren, ‘exctise me, if vou please, from taking prussic acid, - 
for I—I fear—I shall be damned if I take it. 


The Tni Seeker, April 20, 1878. 


The Hope of Immortality. 
BY 8, P. PUTNAM. ` 


I have not pierced beyond the tomb, 
And eaughtthe secrets there; 

I cannot see a shining world, 
And blessed angele fair; 

The oracles of Nature still 

- To farthest star are dumb; 

Its flashing wonders give no voice ~ 
Of any life to come. 


“We know death only as a sleep; 
What may be is untold; 

‘From its wide blankness not a beam 
Hath o’er our pathway rolled. 

“We know this life; we know no more; 
Beside the falling sod 

Our vision fails; itsees no soul 
Upspringing to its God. * 


Yet, when we press the silent lips, . 
And shroud the form so dear. 

‘We do it With a wondrous hope, 
Ané not in pain and fear; 

We lay the body in the dust. 
Yet still our love proclaims 

That what in love is beautiful, 
In deathless glory fiames, 


‘Our heart is greater than our sight, 
‘Our reason than our sense; 

Por thought is first. und thoughtis last, 
Its own bright evidence, 

It makes the world where science toils: 
And shall that world still bound 

The height and breadth ofits vast fre 
Whose secret is not found? 


From realms of thought our life aspires, 
The glowing deeps within; 
And all the amplitude of stars 
Shines with a light akin.. 
The musie of the sea but throws 
An echo tothe mind, 
-Of what its vory nature prompts 
That it is unconfined. 


‘Thus knowledge fails ; but faith is winged 
With hopeand love divine; 
And force and matter, sweeping on, 
Give po destroying sign; 
‘So still affection’s wealth ofjoy 
And conscience’ fervor bright, ` 
Boyond the grave exultant flow, 
Dnehecked by its brief night. 
i The Index. 


Burying the Scarecrow. 
BY MBS. MARY D. FINCH. 


Coma. neighbor! there’s work to be done to- 
day— . 

To fill that sink-hole over.the way. 

Canon Farrar and Beecher., too, 

Are going to help. and why can’t you ?. 

We want every one who can lift a hand, 

Every Liberal over the land. 

To come and bring his strongest team, 

And close this mighty underground stream. 


Any sort of rubbish will do— 

Rubbish of creeds and doetrines blue, 
Worn-out dogmas of Original sin, 

And confessions of faith we'll tumble in, 
And every old book of priestly lore, 

Full of the mischief that’s gone before. 
Dash them into the boiling thunder! 
Hide them down the black waves under! 


Untaxed churches for hundreds of years 

Have ruled.the world through its craven fears. 
Their arches have echoed the pious groan, 
While heard afar was the orphan’s moan. 
From the “ amen ” seat deacons stili mutter, 
While men pay taxes and live in the gutter. - 
Let them shelter the poor their walls within. 
Or into this hole we'll “ gather them in.” 


Ages ago ’twas.a dangerous spot. 

With sulphurous fumes and gases hot.. 

The bridge that was built on Salvation’s plan 

Was never quite safe for a sensible man. 

While preachers hammered and patched and 
‘prayed, 

The whoie world finally grow afraid. 

Paine came to the front with the “ Age of Rea- 

son,” 
And boldly affirmed they’d all be in season. 


Professor David Swing. of Chicago, 

Declared this sort of thing was no go; 

He had stood near the craterous stream 

To learn if infants went down, with a scream. 
The Presbytery said, '’ David, what’s there? 
Do you catch the gleam of our babies’ hair?” 
And Swing. who was honest. brave, and true, 
Said, “ Never agleam—no more car you!” 


They had a trial. and drew it so fine 
David said. “If you please, ll resign.” 
Then they smiled a smile ungodly and bold, 
And their ” brother in Christ” was left in the 
cold. 
_ They cut his acquaintance in Christian style, 
Saying, " Avaunt, fhou heathen! no more be- 
guile!” 3 i 
This proves what Harriet Beecher said long 
. ago, 
That ministers and laymen didn’t know, 
And never could they quite agree f 
aTwixt" twoedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 


‘Collyer ənd Patton, to their shame be it said, 

Would roast their children after they're dead; 

‘Not enough for them that woman and man 

‘Should be fried in Satan’s frying-pan, 

With lovely angels smiling down 

‘To see them s0 nicely growing brown! 

A conglomerate thing religion has grown, 

‘That makes villainous saints with hearts of 
atone; 

But going to heaven does change them so! 

Up there they do things different, you know. 


‘Thomas and Stanley, though coming later, 
Are throwing cold water intothecrater— 
Are quenching with Science the horrible fires: 
And the old light dies in the costly spires. 

But Talmage comes with a barrel of pitch, 
And says, "Go slow! wo need devils and sieh, 


A pretty hullabaloo and splutter, 
Whereby we'll lose our bread and buiter! 


“Then no more prayers, with saintly smile 
(Settling financial schemes the while). 
There'll be no awe for the white cravat, 
And never a dime for the passing hat. 

No more We'll share the sacred spoil, 

But earn our grub by honest toil. 

This holy fable we've guarded well— 

This mythological, pagan hell! 


“ Our stock-in-trade has passed away— 
Yet many dogs have had their day. 
No more are strategic bugbears found: 
The tables turn, the wheel goes round; 
Our fires are out, our landmarks fai], 
While omnipresent is Ingersoll; 
And who dares meet the Infidel ? 
Alas! not one. Farewell! farewell!” 
(Exit Talmage, weeping.) 
pp 


The Taxation of. Church Property. 


The value of church property in the State 
of New York, as stated in the National cen- 
sus of 1870, amounted to $66,055,755, and 
the number of church organizations was 
5,625. The State census of 1875 places the 
value of this property at $117,597,150, and 
the numberof church organizations at 6,320. 
This shows, supposing each of these censuses 
to be proximately correct, that the increase 
of church property in five years was $51,- 
941,395, which is almost double ithe whole 
amount in 1870. This certainly appears to 
be a most remarkable increase, especially 
when we remember the pressure upon the 
country during the last two of the five years.. 
We do not by any means suppose that there 
are too many churches in the State, with the 
exception of those cases in which one church 
could just as well serve the purposes of two 
or three. But we do suppose that there are 
far too many extravagantly expensive church 
edifices. Church structures, for all taxable 
purposes, are absolutely dead capital to the 
State. The corporations owning them en- 
joy the protection of Jaw, and the cost is 
levied upon other property by an increased 
rate of taxation beyond what would be 
necessary if these structures, in common 
with other property, were taxed. Nearly 
one hundred and twenty millions of dollars 
are by the law of exemption’made perfectly 
useless to the State for the purposes of taxa- 
tion.. This We regard as alike impolitic and 
unjust. Exemption in its practical effect is 
indirect appropriation. It compels taxpayers 
to contribute toward the support of réligious 
organizations, and this is contrary: to the 


.| general principles on which our politica! 


institutions are based. — Independent, 
pe 


The Wonders of Electricity. 
A.MAN WHO PROPOSES TO LIGHT STREETS 
AND DWELLINGS WITH A WIRE. 


About two years ago Mr. J. B. Fuller in- 
vented and exhibited an electric machine for 
telegraphic purposes. It then occurred to 


‘| him that the same apparatus might, with some 


changes, be: made to produce an electric 
light, and, after considerable labor, he per- 
fected his invention. It was in operation on 
a recent evening in the rear of Maltby’s 
{yster depot, at 11 Greenwich avenue. A 
small steam engine furnishes the motive 
power for the machine, which is very simple, 
consisting of an armature revolving between 
the poles of a powerful electro magnet. A 
strong current of electricity isthus generated. 
Two electric wires are attached to the 
machine, and they convey the electricity to 
the various burners. Each of these burners 
consists of two sticks of carbon, separated 
by a piece of glass, which are attached in an 
upright position to the wires. The electricity 
isignited by the application of an ordinary 
piece of metal to the burners. The light 
thus produced is dazzlingly brilliant and 
very beautiful, so far surpassing the ordinary 
gaslight that the latter looks yellow and 
dirty beside it. 
be supplied by the same wires, and Mr. 
Fuller has succeeded in so subdividing the 
current of electricity that any one of the 
lights can be extinguished without affecting 
in the slightest degree the other lights on the 
same circuit. This had not been accom- 
plished before. Mr. Fuller says he can light 
buildings in any part of the city by extend- 
ing his wires to them through the streets. 
-He also says he can light the streets with 
electricity, and to prove this he has’stretched 
his wires to a post on the sidewalk in front 
of the building, where he keeps a light 
burning every evening. This light is far 
more brilliant than any calcium light, and 
illuminates the street for.a block. One of 


and far better, too, than a dozen or more of 
street lamps. In lighting up a house, porce- 
lain or ground-glass shades are used for 
softening the glare of the light, The cost 


.| crime is detected, but also to that condition 


Any number of lights may | 


the lights would illuminate a whole block, | 


that of the ordinary gas. 


-| The Rey. Charles McCarthy on Mme. 


Restell and her Persecutor. 


congregation in the University building, 


the sixth chapter of Romans,. twenty-third 
verse: ‘‘The wages of sin is death.” The 
preacher, having expounded this text, went 
on to say that the word “‘ wages” signified 
here the daily pay which the Roman soldier 
received, and the thought thus conveyed 
.was that the sinner received daily the result 
of his misdeeds. Jtwasa regular, continu- 
ous process, and the result was death of 
some sort. 

+í Be sure thy sins will find thee out ’’is true 
alike, he said, of individuals and-nations, 
“The case of Mme. Restell,” said he, 
‘'whichjwe have to consider now, and which 
has been the leading topic of the-past week, 
is an illustration Of a great truth, underlying 
the lives of nations as well as individuals; 
one which is true of the unfortunate woman 
whose suicide has been, correctly or other- 
wise, legally determined; one in whose 
career there is very much which deserves 
the strongest censure, and- not a little which 
despite this censure. exacts coimmendation 
and praise: Few will doubt that she had 
been in early life a frugal, industrious, and 
faithful wife and mother. Her husband, 
who died last year, gave by his last will and 
testament & convincing testimony of his 
confidence in her judgment, faithfulness, 
and prudence: And her own will is an 
evidence that this confidence was not mis- 
placed. In my opinion, in the matter in 
which she was entrapped, she was more 
sinned against than sinning, The fraud and 
falsehood by which she was made amenable 
to a law that is -universally violated by the 
medical profession of this city cannot be too 
strongly condemned. When in the Great 
Assize the question is asked, By what means 
was this misguided woman driven in her old 
age to self-slaughter ? and the answer is 
given, She was hunted down by miserable 
subterfuge, by cunning and heartless fabrica- 
tions, by open and mean lying, and by 
specious arguments which were carefully 
devised to work upon her better-nature, 
what will the Judge of all the earth say to 
this pretended suppression of vice and crime 
by means in themselves the most appropriate 
to promote vice and crime? This etrange 
tragedy is calculated to call attention not 
only tothe degrading methods by which 


of social degradation which fosters the crime, 
while in a few isolated cases it seeks to -pun- 
ish the criminal. The crime for which this 
unfortunate woman was to be tried is one 
that is openly avowed and in high social 
circles advocated as @ proper method for 
evading the duties and anxieties of maternity. 
1 make this statement not only because I 
know if to be true in a general sense, but 
‘also upon intimate personal acquaintance of 
particular facts, which form a part of my 
ministerial experience in this city. It is not 
going too farto say that Mme. Restell was 
prosecuted for supplying medicines which 
a large number of medical practitioners pro- 
vide for their patiénts, and among them 
family physicians of reputation and skill. 
But, alas! my ministerial experience goes 
still further. I am acquainted with one case 
in which a Christian minister, now in good 
standing, actually engaged a doctor for such 
a purpose, and subsequently defended his 
conduct on moral grounds before the trus- 


the most fatal agencies actively at work, 
producing race deterioration to-day in 
America.” | 


bo 


The Congregationalist is uneasy about the 
ministers who preach funeral sermons in 
which they saysthat thoroughly worldly men 
have passed into heaven. But it would be in- 
teresting to know exactly what would be the 
result if thé pastor of a fashionable shureh 
were to say in his obituary remarks over the 


a mean man, whoshayed too closely, made bar- 
gains too shrewdly, and oppressed the poor too 
tyrannically. and that, furthermore, if there 
was & hell hs had probably gone to it. Rather 
does the funeral sermonizer say," My brethren, 
while our deceased fellow-laborer’s life. was 
not at ail times and in all respects up to that 
standard of perfect holiness and moral recti- 
tude which some of us, I am happy to say, have 
been enjoying in our own Christian experi- 
ence, yet we must admit that we all have our 
faults, and that it becomes us to drawthe man- 
tle of charity over those of others. The ami- 
able character of our departed brother, and 
his constant kindness to the poor. give us 
ground to hope,” etc., ate. 


of production is very slight, much less than 


Rev. Charles McCarthy preached toa large | 


Washington square, on a text taken from} 


‘equal to “ 


tees of his church. I consider this one of] 


remains of the heaviest pow-holder that he was 
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ose” one of the best things thit has ever tome 

rom the humorous press of America, and fully 
Freemasonry Exposed.” 32 pages, 
4to, 25 Genta. i ws 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
5 M, J. IVERS. 113 Fulton St., N., Y. 


Oldest Reform Joumal in the World 


and one ‘of tho youngest may both now be had 
at the price of the former by any NEW subsorib- 
erto “the grand and sterling old Boston Irves- 
tigator,” Col. Ingersoll said: The Investigator 
is the best of the Liberal papers.” (This was 
before he read the Evolution.) We will send 
both papers, prepaid, one year, to any bona fide 
new subscriber to the Investigator. for- $3.60, 
which is the price of the Investigator alone, 

The Investigator is now in its forty-seveuth 
year. Itis a weokly of sight large follo pages, — 
contains the news pertaining to Liberalism, 
reports of meetings, correspondence all over 
the world, abstracta, and sometimes full re- 
ports, of such Liberal lecturers as Col, Ingér- 
soll, B. F. Underwood, Horace Seaver, and 
other eloquent Freethinkers. 

Every Radical in America should take these 
two papers and induce others to take them, 

In addition to the above splendid offer, we 
offer until May 1st to send, in addition, to any 
one not now asubseriber to either the Hvolu- 
tion or the Investigator who will send us $3.5 
to reach us before May ist—e copy of a choice 
edition of the Koran. Address 

ASA K. BUTTS, 
Agent of The Boston Investigator; 
34 Dey St.. New York:. 


Correspondents Wanted. 


A bachelor, age 34, in moderate circumstan- 
ces, Who mingles but little with society, would 
like to havea few lady correspondents, ' Ad- 
dres & O. Pearce, San Frnocisco, Cal. Station B 

: 1t16, 


Correspondents Wanted. 


An Infidel young man desires a number of 
lady correspondents. Address Legion, Box 49, 
Elmwond, IIL 


Positive 


4t15 


ite, 


Thinker, 


‘SCIENCE HALL, 
"IHOA MON 


zen 


Advocates Positive Phitosophy and 
the Religion of Humanity. 


One Year, $1.50; 8ix Months, 75 cents; Three - 
Monthg, 49 cents; fiveto one post-office, $5.00; : 
ten and one to getter-up of Club, $10.00. Issued: 


kly after the frat three numbers. Sub-.. 
geribera will be entitled to the full number.. 
Send five cents for copy and circular. tB 


POISAS STA a a: 
. AND F SUPERNATURAL RELIG. ~ 
PEIN: ae faye to the question, Have we .. 
a Supernaturally-Bevealed, Divinely-Inspired 
gpd figonlouglyAttested Beligion TT clare. 
gymsn. Pe 90 canta; Gloth, 50 cents. C 
f à rker can make $124 day at home, ; 
GOLDS ouiit tree, Address TRUE & Oo... 
177 . Augusta, Maine, 


The Truth Seeker, 


April 20.1878. 


955. 


TO THE, AMERICAN PATRONS OF: 
CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs. 
` Cnarpman & HALL, London, England, for the 
right to publish an American Edition of - 


The Fortnightly Review, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now publishing this celebrated 
Monthly Magazine from aspecial duplicate set 
of stereotype plates, which are forwarded from 
England so promptly as to enable us to prg- 
duce each month, not only an exact fac simile 
ofthis able Review, but to publish it almost at 
the same time the original is in England. 
It is in every respect equal to the London 
issue, at about half the original price. This 
effort will place in the hands of American 
readers the. freshest utterances of leading 
thinkers on live issues .with a promptitude 
unegualed. The comments of a large number 
. of the best European. thinkers on Science, 

Philosophy, Literature, Politics, and Miscel- 
jJaneous Matters of general interest, cannot 
fall to be appreciated and encouraged by 
thoughtfu! American readers, : 

The following are a few of the contributors: 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Goldwin 
Smith, Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, Right Hon, 
W, E. Gtadstone, Lionel A, Tallemache, M. E. 
Grant Duff, M. P., Hon. Robert Lowe, Leslis 
cophen, John Marley (the editor), G. H. 
Lewes, Alfred R. Wallace, Frederick Herrison, 
Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, Prof. Darwin, 
Prof, Clifford (author of supernatural relig- 
don), Sir John Lubbock, Anthony Trollope, T, 
Adolphus- Trollope, Sir H. 8. Maine, Sir David 
Wedderburn, and numerous others. 

Published every month. 

Rose-Belford Publishing Co. 

tt =, 80 York St , Toronto, Oat. 

Subscription Price, $5.00 per year, 


Christianity and Infidelity: 
a a SORRY, Pers egy 


OF NEW YORK, AND 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


It was conducted in the columns of The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each ‘week, beginning Aprii7, 
1877, and closing Sept, 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 

The subjects discussed were as follows: 

Part I.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Parr IL — The relative services of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Setence. 

Part Il.—Js there a stronger probability 
that the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
trues : 

The discussion has excited a large share of 

` interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and: as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Ady 
very extensive circulation, in spoaking of the 
volume, says, " Perhaps a mora able and ex- 
haustive preséntation of both sides of the preat 
questions Which have agitated the civilized’ 
worid for centuries has never been made. At 
wny-rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
von, which every intelligent man: and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . . Light ia what we need. Let the son- 
troversies proceed. Lettheblows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Let the sparks fiy 
in ali directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, aud nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 
great questions of the day; whether of Finance, | 
Selene, Politics, or Religion, end discussion 
will elicit it.’ Let every person who feels the 
slightest interèst in theological. questions, 
whether on one side or.the other, read the 
Humpbrey-Bennett Diseussion.” in 

A thick 12mo yolume of 550 pages, well bound 
soot, post-paid, ‘to any address, forthe low 
priee of one dollar. f 

ddress D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 
141 Eighth St., New York. 


THETRUTH SEEKER COLLECTION 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS. 


Forms for organizing Societies, Forms for Con- 
stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services, 
Marriage Services, Naming of Iufants, Obitu- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wills, etc. Also, nearly 
600 Liberal and Spiritualistic Hymns, original: 
und selected; for Public Meetings, Funerals, 
Social Gatherings, ete., otc. The whole suppie- 
mented by a fine selection of Recitations, com- 
prising many of the finest poetical gems in the 
language. Nearly 600 pages, at the extremely 
tow price of 76 canta in cloth, The price is made 
low, sọ that every family can have a gop; Let 
none fail to have it. . M. BENNETT, 

- 141 Eighth St., New York. 


SISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
H RELIGION AND SOLENOE. Truly one of 


the most valuable works that have appeared | q 


within ‘the last ten years. By Pror. DRAPER. 


Price, $1.78. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A yery neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life,’ occupations, 
ete., In the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson o Nifornia, With a steel- 
plate engraving = pr, Band l h. i . 

rice $1.60, post-pa y mail. 

ey . D. M, BENNETT 
141 Eighth Bt., N. T. 
as: Gold 


s Ley Mi | 
x ee lo he ebtale ry 
7 ERVIN in she Dook or any other Kan omr ie 
atore bes luur foore, ded with cords of ie On etery known suber’ $ 
otd tay low, CATALOGUES FREE, Toforsation given dyer see S 
teod cow. Addres, UNTER &-CO., PURLISHERS. NBEDALE. N. B- -... 


iOfy- per day at home: Sam Les | 
85 to $20 Porth $6 froe, ÑNTINEON & Oo.. 
Portland, Maine, ~ oa : T iyt 


vocate, a paper having a j. 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


‘Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 


>. [is worth four times the price of the work. 
q complete in one volume, from | 


SHE 


CHRIST OF PAUL; 


OR, THE 


CHRISTIANITY, | 


ENIGMAS OF 


ST. JOHN NEVER IN ASIA MINOR. IRENÆU3 THE AUTHOR OF THE FOURTH GOS- 
PEL. THE FRAUDS OF THE CHURCHMEN OF THE SECOND CENTURY EXPOSED. 


By GEORGE REBER. 


12mo0, Extra Cloth, 400 pp. Postpaid, $2. 


CONTENTS: 

Chapter I. Death of Stephen, Conversion of 
Panl. His retirement to Arabia and retin to 
Damascus and Jerusalem. ` ` 

. Cheap. II, Paul and Barnabas start west to 
preach the Gospel. The prevailing ideas on reli- 
gion in Asia Minor, Theology of Plato and Philo. 
The effect produced by the preaching of Panl, 

Chap. I. Therapentæ of Phi'o, aud Essenen 
of Josephus. An account of them. Their dis- 
appearance from history, and what became of 
phem. 

Chap. IY. The origin of the Charch. - 

Chap. V. Review of the past. What followa 
in the future. - 

Chap. VI. How the Four Gospels originated. 

Chap. Vil. John, the son of Zebede“, never 
in Asia Minor. John, the Presbyter, subetituted, 
The work of Trenæns and Usebins. Jobn ibe 
disciple has served to create an enigma in his- 
tory. John of Ephesus a myth, - 

Chap. VIIL ‘The Gnostica. Irme»s makes 
waronthem, His mode of warfare, he Apos- 
tolic succession and the object, No charch in 
Roms to the time of Adrian, Peter never in 
Rome, nor Panl in Britain, Ganl or Spin, Forg- 
evies of Trenieus, : 


KIL The character of Lrenvns, and 
able time of his birth. His partiality for 
traditions. The claim of the Gnostics that Chtist 
did not suffer, the vrigiu of the fourth Gospel, 
Irenæus the writer. 

Chap. XIL Why Irene ig wrote the fourth 
Gospel in the name of John. He shows that 
the Gogpels could not be less than four, And 
proves the doctrine of the ineurnation by the 
Old Testament, and the Synopties. The anthor 
of the Epistles attributed to St. John, 

Chap. XIV. Four distinct eras in Christian- 
ity from Paul to the Council of Nice. The 
Epistles of Pan! and the works of the Fathers 
changed to suit each era, ‘Ihe dishonesty of the 
tines. i 

Chap. XY. The Trinity, or fourth period of 
Christianity. 

Chap. XVI. The Catholic Epistles. 


Chap. XVIIL No Christians in Rome from, 


A. D, b6t0 A. D. tit. , r 
Chap. XVII. The office of Bishop foreign to 
churches established by Paw, which were too 
poor and too few in number to support the Or- 
der. Third chapter of the second Epistle to 
Timothy, and the one to Titus, forgeries. The 
writings of the Fathers corrupted. , 
Chap, XIX. Linns never Bishop of Rome. 


` Clement, third Bishop, and his successors to the 


time of Anicetus, myths. Chronology of Ense- 
bius exposed; also that of Irenæus, 

Chap. XX. The prophetic period. The four- k 
toenth Tes of the seventh chapter of Isaiah ex- 
plained. 

Chap, XXI, Bethichem the birthplace of 
Chriat, as foretold by the prophets. Cyrus the 
deliverer and ruler referred to by Micah the 
prophet. ‘The passage from the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah quoted by Matthew, chapter fi, verse 
18, refers to the Jews, and not to the massacre 6 
of the infants by Herod. 

Chap. XXU. Christ and John the Baptist. 

Chap. XXII. The miracle of the Cloven 
Tongucs. Misapplication of a prophecy of Joel. 

Chap. XXIV. - Miracles, 

Chap. XXV, Epistic of Paul to the Hebrews. 

Chap. XXVI. The controversy between Ptole- 
mena and Jrenengs as tothe length of Christ's 
ministry. Christ was in Jerusalem but once af- 


. ter he began to preach, according to the first 


three Gospels, but three times according to John. 
If the statements made in the first three are 
true, everything stated in the fourth conld only 
happen atter the death of Christ. f 
Chap. XXVII. The phase assumed by Chris- 
tianity in the fonrth Gospel demanded a new 
class of miracies from those given in the first 


- three. A labored effort in this Gospel to sink 


the humanity of Christ. His address to Mary. 
The temptation in the wilderness ignored, and 
the last supper between him and his disciples 
suppressed. Interview between Christ and the 
women‘ and men of Samaria. A labored effort 
to connect Christ with Moses exposed. t 
Chap. XXVII. The tirst two chapters of 
Matthew not in existence during the time of 
Paul and Apolos, A compromise was made 
between their followers at the council of Smyr- 
na, A.D. 107. The creed of the Church as it 
existed at that day determined, and how Christ 
was made manifest, Catholics of the second 
century ropndiate this creed and abuse Paul. 
Further proof that Irenæns never saw Polycarp. 
Injuries inflicted upon the world by the fourth 
Gospel. . 
Appendix. 


. The purpose of this book is to convince the 
world that the greater part ofthe NewTestament, 
as at present received by Christians, was fabri- 
cated by the dogmatists of the second century, 
to enforce doctrines whicli were not warrante 
by the original teachings of Christ and the 
Apostles, According to the author, Paul was 
a thorough Unitarian, believing and reaching 
everywhere the human origin of Chriet, whose 
pedigree he traces through Joseph; snd never 
alluding to the immaculate conception, or the 
resurrection, or other evidences of the Saviour’s 
divinity, which are aileged to have been interpo- 
lated in later times. ,.....Itis due to justice to 
admit that the author displays a vast amount 
of research and complete familiarity with the 
Scriptures in the developinent of his argument. 
—N. Y, Darry Wor.p. 


CHARLES P. SOMERBY, Publisher, Bookseller, Ymporter aud Printer, 


_ 139 Eighth Str 
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Great Magnetic Remedy. 
DO YOU SMOKES 
DO YOU CHEW? 
' DO YOU USE TOBACCO 
IN ANY FORM 7. 

If you have formed either ofthese habits, you 
have many times resolved to break from their 
slavery, and the vain attempt has shown you 
what iron masters control your will. 
untold millions wasted in the production and 
manufacture of tobacco is insignificant tu 
comparison to the waste of health and life by 
iteuse. If thecharacter and results of the habit 
were known at the beginning, in few cases would 
the appetite be formed. Once formed, the victim 
is unable to break away, and an al. to the 
Will, in most cases is ineffective, Guided by the 
unerring principles of science, a profound 
study of the organic and mental changes pro- 
‘duced by the habit, and of the compensating 
remedies Nature hus prepared in the vegetable 
kingdom, has enabled us to prepare an anti- 
dote for the poisoned condition of the system, 

which necessitates the use of tobacco. í 

The habitur) use of Tobaces is the cause of 
inconceivable disease, pain, and misery, and 
is the gateway to strong drink, the highway to 


The | 


cet, NEW YORK 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


: . MATOERRHGA and 
COMMON BPENSH: His Srat ang most import , self-abuse in youth and sexuaj excesses in mga 


ant political work.. Clear type, 
THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVL., in- 


elusive. Written in the “times that tried men’s Bi 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12mo. i 


Full, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; éloth 80 ets. ` 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense | 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a: 


péer in the world. On full, bold type. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. - 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, cleartype, 
Paper, 25 cents: cloth, 50 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES, Fall; bold type. 
12mo. , Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


PAINE'S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on. full, bold type. Containing 
“Common Sense,” The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and "The Rights of Man.” with a fine 
steel portrait. Oloth, $1.60, 


-PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Cém- 
plete. 12mo, Oomposed of the Age of Reason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” ' Renly to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “ Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” " Letter to Qamille Jordan” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” ™ Of the Religion of Deism,’’ ote., 
ete., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 


crime. It ensigves, and although exhilarat- 
ing for a time, results in lassitude, weakness, 
want of energy, dyspepsia, heart-disease, 
apoplexy, and nervous prostration. It changes 
the entire constitution of the physical body, 
and thereby is impressed on the mind. Itat 
firstacts as a poison, the system attempts to 
throw it of, but constant use overcomes this 
repulsion. __ 

tis the object of this remedy to supply, for 
the time, the place of tobacco, stimulating the 
processes of elimination and recuperation 
until the system is again in a naturaland 
healthy condition, when the desire formed will 
be no longer felt—in other words, the habit 


cured. : 
Sf the printed directions accompanying each 
package are-followed we warrant the REMEDY 
to gure the mostobstinate cases, if it does not, 
the money will be refunded. 
Price, $2.00 per box, Liberal discount to 
Druggists and agents buying by the Dozen or 


ross. 
Remittances may be made by Money Order, 
Draft, or Registered letter at our risk, .- 


ASIO HEINSOHN & 00., Manufacturerg.: 
ots zil CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 
land, A work of profound research, and juet 


the thing for enquiring, thinking people. 
lengthy and able article on i 5 


“JESUS. CHRIST” . 


ublished 


Cloth, $1.80. 

THOMAS PAINH’S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete, New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Pains, his Po- 
LITIOAL Wrrrinas —" Common Sense,” "The 
Crisis,” “Tights of Man”— his THkoLogroaL 
Warrinas—"Age of Reason,” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” "* Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daft,” “Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” ‘* Letter to Gamille Jordan,” ‘Ofthe 
Ri ligion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octayo, of THE TRUTH SEEEER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine., Cloth, $8.00; 
colored leather, rad Surnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.60, ʻ 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalyin 
Blanchard. 12mo0, Large, cioar type, with a fine 
‘steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
7 cents. ublished by 

D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


The Popes and Their 
‘Doings. - 


NO. 3 OF THE HOLY GROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous ard sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Ohrist and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See In Rome 
during several! centuries. The cheapest and 
most popolar history of the Popes evər writ, 
ten. friend styles it ” rich, rare and racy. 
273 pD.. 12m0. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper ; 76 cents in cloth. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth 8t., N, Y, 


000 BOLD. The GENUINE Bela Marania COn 


he 
{ (3: BVO.) at one- 
the London edition (avols. 8¥0 ), and at one- 


fifth-the.price. Cloth, $3 00; 


n,e 1 eather, $4 80; Mo- | 
Yocoó, gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


bapa M. BENNETT, Publigher,. . 


es 


ial Eighth at., Now York, | 
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TIME akadeemia TIME-KEEPER, 
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The Career of Religious Tegs 


THEIR ULTIMATE, 


The Religion of Science. 
BY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
, World—the subjects treated os follows: Chap, 
| 1.—Introductory; Ohap, [1.—What is Religion? 
i Ghap, IUL.—Fetishism; Obap. 1V.—Polvtheism ; 
hap. Y.—Monotheism; Chap. VI.—Value of 
Ancient Bibles; Chap. VIL— Man’s Moral 
Progress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
! Growth; Chap. VIIT.—Theological Problems: 
; Chap. TX.~Man’s Fall; Chap. X.— Free Will, 
: Nocenhity, Bespongibility È qhap. Ale e 
| an gations of Man to God; Chap. —_— 
| The Ultimate of Religious Ideas. A 
Price, in paper, 60 centa; in cloth, 75 cents. 
, Postage prepaid. D, M: BENNETT, 
. 141 Etghth St. N. Y. - 


‘Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseases, 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
| Weakness, &. 26 esnts per bottle. Incurable 


| eases solicited and cured or money refunded. 


| The same ingredients put up in powders to be , 


| sent by mail, Sample bottle, elrcular, and 26te 
| Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N. Y. 


‘THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 25 cents to DR. ANDREW Stong, Troy, N. 
Y.. and obtain a large, highty-illuatrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, Aiso 

, The New Gospel of Health for $1.95. 2 masterly 
; work on progressive madicine and healing by 
| magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
me sublime science of healing without medi- 
eine, ; 1y6 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
CHRONIC and SEXUAL Diseases, is without any 
exception the greatert diving practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is par~ 
formiug annually substantiate thia fact, He 
has patients in every. State of the-Union and 
inthe British Provinces, Every reader of this 
who has. any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Jowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Heuraigic Dificuliies, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Eye or Ear, 
are invited to write to Dr, Fellows. whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
- themselves of his valuable services. The Doc. 
i tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 


in the discovery Of an EXTEBNAL or OUTSIDR. 


į APPLICATION forthe permanent cure of SPER. 
IMPOTENOY, as the result of 


some 
; ervousness, Seminal 
missions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Setual Powers, eto., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellows bas prescribed his EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to cure in 
a single case, and some of them were ina ter- 
ribly shattered condition: bad been in the Fn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fils ; 
others on the verge of Gonsumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 

Addresa, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey, 
where Dr. R, P, Fellows is permanéntiy located, 
and obtain his Privatz and other CIRCULARS, 
with cures SWORN TO, which ia irrefutable testi- 
mony tothe poetare unprecedented suceess in 
treating allthe diseases here named, TERMA 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL OASES, WRITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY, 


POSITIVELY 
850 WORTH OF INFORMATION 


ture years, and otber causes, producin 
of the following effects: 


illuatrated, sent post-paid, for $1.00 
BY A PRACTICAL CLOSE OBSERVER. 


| How to keep the hens and hen-roosts free from 
lice. How to feed to get an abundance of eggs, 
even in mid-winter, How to manage setting 
hens, chickens, ete.. and how to preserve eggs 
a great length of time, Best breeds of hens, 
ete. Enclose $1.00 with order, 
E. D. BLAKEMAN, Circleville, Ohio, 
Mr. Blakeman is a school-boy friend of ours. 
e know him well; he is entirely reliable, and 
the information he has to impart upon the 
poultry subject 1s valuable.—Ep. T. B.) Ott 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE. 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN, 
. SPECIE PAYMENTS. . 
BY EDWARD D. LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON, THE CUR- `. 
RENCY. ; 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D. DRURY:. 


The question to be met and settled now is, 
Shall money. continue to rule and curse man- 
‘kind, or shall itbe made to serve and bless? 

: Price 250. For sale at this officea. 


$66 a week in your own town. Termé and $. ` 
land 


outfit free. H. 
ina. 


T'& 0O., Port- 
. Mai ly? 7 
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` rich with golden. sheaves, where good works 
‘and deeds have ripened on the fald: 


- mean man ought to be:converted six or seven 


‘the hills that jie behind, but on the mountains 


‘deaf for not having heard?— Diderot, 


“proven false:—Diderot. 


‘grace to correct it—Anon, 
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em of Lhought. 


Icnorance has tio light; error follows a false 
one, 

THosk who think the least of:others think the 
most of themselves. 


TAKE from à Christian his belief in hell, and 
you will take from him his helief.—Diderot, 


Proris who do wrong seldom have any diff- 


culty in finding excuses anid justification for it, | 


Tux true secret of living at peace with all the 


world is to have an humble opinion. of our- 


selves, 


He who receives a ou turn should: never j 


forget it; he who. does one should ‘never 
remember it,. ` 


WE are not merely viie intellectual ma- 


chines, but social puzzles’, whose solution is the |. 


work of a life, 


GLORY: is well enough fora rich mà 
is of yery, little cousequenceto a: poort with 
alargefamily. : Pods 

TEE God of the Ghristians i isa father who is 
very careful of his apples, but very careless. of 
his children,— Diderot. 


Ws learn to climb by keeping our eyes, not on 


that rise before us, 
THE human heart is made for love, as.the 


household hearth for fire; and for truth, as the | ` 


household lamp for light. 


Bur what will God do witb ali those who have |. 


never heard of his son? Wili he punish the 


PERSEVERANCE is a Roman virtue that wins 
each godilke act and plucks success from the 
spear-proof crest of rugged danger. 


Oor6f6ne-hnndred“men ‘you ri against, 
you will find ninety-five worrying themselves 
into low spirits and indigestion about troubles 
that never come, | Rie a 


Wira lova the heart becomes : a , fair’ and fer- 
tile garden, glowing with sunshine and warm 
hues, and exhaling sweet odors; but without 
it, itis a bleak desert covered with: ashes, a 


A TEUB: ireligi 
times and irali ‘placés, should.of necessity be 
eternal: universal, and evidenti. ‘Not, onaikas 
these three characteristics. Thus they aréthrice 


No oEREMONY that to great ones belongs. not 
the king’s crown nor the deputed sword, the 
miarshal’s truncheon nor the judge’s-robe, he- 
comes them with one-half; so good grace as 
mercy does.—Shakspere. 


A DAUGHTER is aimost always right when she 
endeavors to imitate her mother; but we do 
not think the mother is equally right when, ata 
certain period, she tries all she can to imitate 
her-daughter. 


Mey’s lives should be like the days, more 
peautiful in the evening; or like the spring, 
aglow with promises; and like the autumn, 


THERE is no. ari or science that is too difeult | 


for industry to attain to. Industry makes a 
man understood and valued in all counties 
and by all nations; it is the philosopher’s 
stone that turns almost everything into gold. - 


BE not ashamed to confess that you have been |: 
inthe wrong. Itis but: owning what you need 
not be ashamed of, that you now have more 
sense than you had before, to see your error, 
more humility to acknowledge it, and moro 


I HAVE groat hope of a wicked man, slender 
hore of a mean one. A wicked man may be 
conyerted and.become a prominent saint. A 


times, one right after the other.to give hima 
fair start and puthim onan equality with abold 
wicked man.— Beecher. 


“To-pay shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
The Apostle’s Creed declares that-he “suffered 
under Pontius Pilate. was crucified, dead, and. 
buried. He descended into hell. The.third day 
he rose again from the dead.” Now, if Jesus 
did not go to heaven that day, as he said, then 
the thief did not go. But if Jesus went to hell, 
and the thief accompanied him, then we havea 
new sortof salvation. Excuse me, if you please, 
— W. S, Beil, 


I onos .gave a lady two- and-twenty recipes 
against melancholy: one was a bright fire; 
another,to remember al! the pleasant things 
said to her: another, to keep a box of sugar- 
plums on the chimney-pieas, and a kettle sim- 
.mering on. the hob. I thought this mere 
trifipe at the moment, but have in gfter life 
discovered how trus it is that these little pleas- 
ures often banish melancholy better than 
higher and more exalted objects; and that no 
means ought to be thought too trifling which 
can oppese it either in ourselves or in others.— 
Sudney Smith, 3 3 : 


Ir is impossible fo live out a new ered 4 or 
system of belief so as to escape persecution and 
receive even 2 tolerant judgment from those 
around you who cling to the old faiths of their 
forefathers: and greater still is the task off 
changing any of them so that they will be wiil- 
ing to abjure tha-old and accept the new. | 
The mere fact.that you refuse to believe what j; 
they call their holy religion is enough to con~ 
demn you as unworthy even of soctal tolera- 
tion; and the presumption of yo 
to teach a new system, ignoring 


the new" tree of life” excéed É 
tree in ey the theological. gard 


é; 
“Pelion aiie on Ossa and Ossa rollėd oni he 
leaty Olympus.”—Mrs. E. D: Slenker, 


gether, side by side on the sofa, in the most ap- 
proved lover fashion—his arm encircling ber 


‘tentivye,” said Lizzie. 


_| deed, nor any one else’s.” 


ters.” 
ner have yery good husbands I believe.” 


in either May’s or. Nell's shoes; that’s all,” 


ally as well as a lecture or concert sometimes, 


Odds and Ends. - 


Two BUTTIN’ kids—A yopng goat fight. 
Man proposessbut her. father disposes. 

Iv’s a long lane that has no atyle about it. 
ALL that glitters is not worth its face value. 
Pl FERE there’s a will there's a plea of insan- 

y. 
A BIRD in the hand i is worth two in some other i 
fellow’s. 


Marry in haste, -and the old man will relent 
at leisure. 


Way is a'kigs like a sewing machine ?—Be- 
cause it s0ọms8 go good. 


AN assignee is the chap who has the deal, and 
gives himself four aces. 


A NOTE isa promiseto do an impossible thing 
at an impossible time, 


LIABILITIES are usually a big “blind t that the 
assets won't see” nor’ Talea” at 


` THE BAD PAST AND GONE. 


There’s a gal that’s as fair as the day, 
And when near she is not very far, 

And her father waita over.the way 
With a club when I chance to go there. 


; Chorus, 
When we meet, with his feet 
He’il assist me along to the door, 
Anà I sigh for my eye; 
And my nose that is mashed up and sore, 


When I stretch out my limbs on the shore, 
I will oftentimas think of the pain 

That I had as I left the front door 
When I called there to sea Mary Jane. 


Chorus. ` 
When we meet, with his feet. 
He’ll assist me along to the door, 
Andi sigh for my eye, 
And my nose that is nrashed up and sore, 


. To ber father in using his boot 
I will render:my tribute of praise, 
And his-excellent aim at my snoot 
Pil extol to the end of my days. 
ae Chorus. j 
When we meet, with his feet 
_ He'll assist me along to the door, 
And I sigh for my sye, 
And my nosé that is mashed up and sore. 


© Nor a MARRYING GIRL.— They were seated to- 


taper waist, &e. ` 

“ Lizzie,” he ssid," you must have read my 
heart ere this ; you must know how dearly I 
love you.” 
: * Yes, Fred; you have certainly been very at- 


- “ But, Lizzie. darling, do you.love me? Will 
you be my wife??? — 
“Your wife. Fred! Of all things, no! No, in- 


B Lizzie, what do you mean?” 
“Just what I SBY; Pred. I've two married sis- 


`" Certainly! and Mra. Hopkins and Mrs, Skin- 
So: people say ; but I wouldn’t like to stand 


” Lizzie, you astonish me,” 

"Look here, Fréd; I’va had over twenty-five 
sleighrides this winter, thanks to you and my 
othér gentlemen friends.” - 

Fred winced a little here, whether at the, re- 


membrance of that unpaid livery bill, or the f 
idea of Lizzie’s sleizhing with her other gentie- 


men friends, I cannot positively answer. 

"How many dọ you think my sisters have 
had? Not the sign of one, either of thèm. Such 
pratty girls as May and Nellie were, too, and sọ 
much attention they used to havel a 

“ Now, Lizzie—” 

“Tam fond of going tothe theatre occasion- 


and I should’nt like it if I proposed attending 
any such entertainment:.to be invariably told 
that times were hard and my husband couldn't 
afford jit and. then to have him sneak off 
alone.” ; 

“ Lizzie, Lizaie—’ 7 

“ And.then if once in a dog’s age he did conde- 
acend to go-with me anywhere in the evening, I 
shouldn’t like to be lft to” pick my way along 
the slippery places, at the risk of breaking my 
neck, he walking along unconsciously by my 
side, I’m of a dependent, clinging nature, and 
I need the protection of a strong arm.” 

" Lizzie, this is all nonsense.” 

"I'm the youngest in our family, and perkat 
I’ve been spoiled, At all eventa, I know it 
would break my heart to have my husband vent 
all the ili temper which he conceals from the 
world on my-defenseless head,” . 

"Hut. ‘Lizzie, I promige you-that:I— ”: i 

“ OK, yés, Fred ; I know what you are doing 
to say—that you will be different; but Mary and 
Nell have told me time'and again that no better 
husbands than theirs éver lived; no, Fred; asa 
lover, you..are just perfect, and I shall hate aw- 
fully to -giyo you. up. Still,if you are bent on 
marrying, there are plenty of girls who have 
‘not married sisters, or who are not wise enough 
to profit by their example, if they have. And: 
‘don’t fret about me, for I’ve no doubt I ean find 
some one to fill your placa—” 

-But before Lizzie had concluded, Fred made 
for the door, muttering something ‘unmen- 
tionable to ears polite,” `- 

“There!” exclaimed Lizzie, as the doorclosed 
with a bang. “I knew he was no better than 
the regt. Thate the way John and Aleck swear 
and glam doors, when things don’t go just 
right. He'd makes perfect bear of a husband, 
but]’m sorry he came to the point so soon, for 
he was just a splendid beau.” 
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“A WAN stepped upon a woman’s trailing 
dress, and apologized.” Such was the little * 
origin of a terrible tragedy in a Methodist 
church in Jacksonville, Tinois, on Sunday 
‘last. An altercation followed, the man who 
stepped upoñ the dress was shot dead, aa was 
also another man who interfered, and the 
murderer will probably be hanged in duetime, 
Two lives already taken, and one more likely to 


Botes and Qlippings. 


AUSTRALIAN ' mining is arar to light the 
relies ot a flora whioh has long since passed 


Tie Presbyterian quarrels with the Independ- 
ent. Tho Independent saystha Presbyterian does 


tis talking about. Whati - 
not know what itis talking abou at Igno- | apon a woman’s dress, Thus two men have 


‘already lost their tives, and another will be 
‘hanged for the absurd trailof one drags. 


Nrnery-szx Presbyterian ministers died last 
year, Nine theological seminaries graduated 
148 theologues, thus putting that many newly- 
edged ministers into the deld. With such 8p 
overstocking of the. minister marketit is not 
& Matter of Syanie that many of our clergy 
areidly stanging with han lsin empty pookets, 
or looking’ to secular work as a means of 


Tag Christian Standard saya that the Chris- 
tian Advocate svaded the question of sanctifica- 
tion. That is bad—a most sericus case. What 
can be done about It? 

Tuos reads the obituary of a deacon’s wite, 
who recently died: ‘ Sha lived with her bus- 
band fifty-niné years, and died in the confi- 
denthope of a better life.” 

Rev. Gro, B. Vossurcu has been indicted by 
the Hudson County, N. J., Grand Jury for st- 
tempting to poison his wite. He gave bailin 
$5,000, The trial is set for May ith. 


A OpNTURY ago the state of the clergy in the 
Lake District in England wap odd indeed. The 
curate was Usually the village publican, and it 
was not an uncommon sight to seethe reverend 
host playing cards and drinking beer on a 
Sunday morning with his customers until the 
church bell tolled. 

Overrrs have always been considered as for- 
bidden food by the Jews, the law of Moses pro- 
bibiting the eating of fish without:soales. In 
consequence, however, of Mr. Darwin's theo- 
ries, a learned rabbi has arrived at the conalu- 
sion that oysters are plants,and may therefore 
be eaten by Jews. An English paper reports 
that the problem will be submitted ta a grand 
council. 

SHALL women preach to the Methodists? In 
the New York Methodist Gonference recently, 
Bishop Andrews decided that the license to 
‘preach granted to Miss Katie Lent in the 
Poughkeepsie district was nulland void. The 
discipline of the Church did not sanction wo- 
men preaching. An appeal from the biehop’s 
decision will be carried to’ the General Con- 
foronce. Ae 

Te 'expenses incurred at the late Conclave 
amounted to $220,000,a8 provisions of all kinds 
had to be made for a possibly lengthy session, 
Salaries, wages, etc., had. also to.bé expressly 
paid for the occasion. The bulk.of the provis: 
ions has already been sold, although it was 
found that a large hole had been made in them, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Oonclave 
lasted only thirty-six hours. 

THE Baptist ministers of Chicago have been 
discussing "Tha Spiritual Temptations of the 
Ministry.” It proved to bea fruitful subject. 
The leading essayist said that the principal 
temptations are over self-exaltation, excessive 
depression, a mechanicality in the perform- 
ance of servica, and too great consoriousness. 
If he had added, also, an undue fondness for 
the ewe lambs of the fold, he would not have 
gone far astray. 

PRIMITIVE Sipnrorry. — — Marquis Antinori, 
now atthe head of an exploring expedition in 
equatorial | Africa, writes to his, brother from 
Mahal-Nonzs,in the kingdom of Shoa: “Iam 
very happily residing among this raw-flesh- 
eating people: Tha king, as well.as the lowest 
of his subjects, ogs barefoot, dresses like the 
rest, uses his Angers for knife and fork, and 
wears only a gold pin in his greasy, curly hair 
as the sign of his royal rank.” 


AS a man was recently digging a well at 
Mortin, tm Alsace; hla pickaxe, at the depth. of 
seven feet, atruck the remnantg of a wall, 
Further search revealed the foundations of an 
extehsive bullding. thought to have been an 
ancient Roman tenipie. ‘The ontire ruin has 
not been revealed, but a number of interesting 
obiscts have been exhumed, including Oor- 
{athian columna, busts, coins, Arms, and the 
remnants of the'statu’ of a-horse. 

A CORRE: PONDENT ofa Western paper in this 
city says that Edison, the inventor ot the pho- 


self-defense, to choke off for afew years the 


to be graduated by the demand. But shouid 
not more gayiors be able to produce’. more 
salvation? 


Tue Rev. Dr. Bartol, ot Boston, went thus far 
toward defending suicide in a recent sermon: 
“ When life ceases to. be a. pleasure, and when 
‘through long months and years much is en- 
dured and nothing enjoyed, should life be 


tions; to smear my body with ointment, as is 
Sometimes done, to-hold for a little time soul 


as much that has been said on the subject. but 
they might be amended by saying that so Jong 
as a man can be of use to himseif or somebody 


."' IF ovE happy friends desire to annoy us let 
them tell the things of us that are true. Let 


and neglected a poor old mother, that we once 


‘notthe supplications of a sister for protection 
from.a brutal husband. Let them remind us 
ofthe many, many opportunities to allay the 


fellow-kind. which we have neglected. Let 
‘them tell of the many times that the hungry. 
bave been hanghtily turned from our door when 
we have had food in plenty and tospare, Let 
them accusa us of ingratitude, the want of 
charity, the love of self, and the disragard for 
others.”—Payne's Age of Reason. 


Dr. Eaeuaston’s Sunday-schcolin Brooklyn, 
is liberal in its distribution of chromos to 
newcomers. The inducement is highiy prized 
by the children, and some of the other Sunday- 
schools in the neighborhood are alarmed teat 
they shall lose all their pupils, One superin- 
tendent advocates the distribution of plug 
tops, and another is talking of buying a few 
barrels of marbles. These things wiil do for 
the boys, while the attraction best suited to the 
girls will be a gayly [ithographed fan with 
Scripture mottoes uponit. With these aids to 
religious instruction. there is no-reason why 
the rising race should lapse: into Infidelity or 
paganism. A reasonable number of-first-class 


AREMAREARLE religious revival is:unger way. 
in Richmond, Va., among the negroes. The 
preachers have not dodged the. question’ ofholl, ; 
but have vied with one another in picturing | 
the torments of the damned. The Rev, ohn ! 
Jasper’s assault upon the theory that the: world | 
moves was only one of the inoidents of this | 


sinner ‚be for evarlastin’ in hell. 
keep on bilin’ and de cabbage will burn, but | 
“peyor burnup. You:-all will be like dat cabb. 
.if-you don’t répent,’”. All the eprplorees,in a. 
tobacco factorygave up work ¢ one. day y And wo; ont | RE 
‘through the streeta shouting, nein: and pay 


nights together when absorbed in his work. 
Twonty-flye men aré employed to materialize 
his ideas, Thovih! only thirty-one, hedeworth! 
260,000, derived fram his, inventions, and is in| 
teceiptof: a large. annual revenue from’ ‘the. 
same source. He cares little abut dresd, dis- 


regards politics’ entirely. digii er frosts to[ingieterybody whom they met tö ‘auek’ orl 
b J tion: Many ot the s oads BOR that. man rab ana. : 


guesswork.’ ie Bi 


oysters, aiid, throwing the ‘dish and contents to | 


be taken, and all on account of a careless tread +` 


. Germany, are giving trouble to the Russian 


éscaping starvation. The brethren ought, in: 


means ofsupply. Of course, the supply ought: 


‘and who were surrounded. by crowds of Mus- 


maintained? I, for one, would not thank any. 
person to preserve my life undersuch condi-+ 


and bedy together, when death Is sure to, 
come.” These remarks are quite as sensible- 


else he has no moral right to shorten his days. | 


them remind us of the fact that we disobeyed, PIPES to overthrow-the imperial and. ecclesi- 


struck a helpless child, and that we heeded 


sufferings and promote the happiness of our | 


: remarkably ‘close. 


dolls would bea winning card for the-girls. ` | measure; and said his-theory. af such: bilis. wad} 


awakening, A correspondent, says. of onè pf? in strong Condemnation of thé bill. Let us hope 
brother Jasper’s sermons: " Nothing cduld‘ex- | that’ such wise coutisel will- preyail.,: We have 
cead the vividness with whith he pictured the! séen enough of such socjeties,In the operations 
torments of et. rnal punishment, and he ggathe |f; Mort for the. suppression ot vice, Ifthe] 
ingly. denounced Beecher and those other, poll 

preachers who attempt to'show that there is no'| what ore isthore ola sectety, whos work ‘is 
hell. Some of his congregation groveled upon | done ty spies and: informers, ten. times: more- 
the foor in very agony when he told that ‘same | deserving of punishment: than the criminals 
as a head of oabbage in a bilita’ pot will da, upon whe 
‘The pot will | wee 


visions of heaven, ‘Here :is:another incident: 

“To-night, at supper in .one of the hotels, a 
waiter suddenly became converted ashe was 
entering the dining-room with & dish of stewed |. 


Brents of the Weh 


ANOTE. Molly Maguire convicted, 5 P 
Eurore is at peace, but ready for war. 


New Osnzans had atriplo execution on. thé 
22d inst. 

Mone Indian outrages. On cur Mexican bor- 
der this time, 

A BEGGAR died in thig city last week leaying 
an estate of $20,000, 

SEVERAL banks and manutactories are pays 
ing out gold at par. 

PRESIDENT ORTON, of the Western Union Tet- 
ograph Oò., is dead, 

TuE mad-dog season has set in, Three. chila 
dren haye boen bitten, . ” 


Exaguand is drawing native troops from 
India to garı ison Malta, 


Goud is steady at one-half of one per cent, 
Money on call, five per oent, 


IPEETOTAL Murphy has commenced a spirited 
anti-rum crusade in this city,- 


Strtina BULL ig. preparing for & grand. raid, 
A bloody campaign is predic‘ed. 


Tue steamer Belgio, from San Francisca for 
China, this week, took out $233,248, 
` THERE has been a bloody miner's vidt in 
Covington, Ky. Blacks vs, whites, 

Erauty thousand English: weavers and spin- 
ners areon strike, and mors to follow, 


- Hosminrrims renewed in Cubs, Tho patriots 
have commenced another campaign. 


Bra recent hurricanein the Society, Istands 
one hundred and twenty lives were lost. 


HENRY Wattors of this city, cut his wife’ s 
throat and then his own; Both will recover. 


Tar Great Falls Manufacturing Co. have re- 
duced the wages af their employees ten pər 
cent. - ` 

Ter Nihilists, a communistic goel 
giving the Russian Sorerament consi 
trouble, 

ABOUT 1,645 years ago, last Saturday, Christ 
was three days in tia heart of the earth—all in 
one day, ; 


S1.“Domrao has got two Presidents; both de 
facto, black, and supérfiaous, The prospects 
are very dark, 

Tue River and Harbor bill has passed the 
House—seven 2nd aquarter.millions forinter~ 
nal improvements. 


Cox, SALESBURY, of Columbus, Ga., editor of 
the .Erguirer-Sun., was assassinated on the 
night of the 20th. The assassin escaped, 


Young Godfrey, of Portsmouth, Va., who 
killed the girl that jilted him, has been gen- 
tenced to eighteen years in the.penitentiary, - 


‘Ipis rumored that there ib an insurréctivn 
against the Diaz government in Mexico. They 
are never at peace there only when fighting. 


"Tas Qatholios and Protestants of Montreal 
areworshiping thelr pecullar God by killing 
each other. The rioting breaks out afresh at- 
the slightest provocation. 


‘A DISPATCH from England says that thro 
million Protestants are about to leave the 
Cliurch of England in a body axd go back'to 
the Mother Church: They will then cease call- 
ing Rome the Mother of Harlot; 

BisHor MoCosxrex of Io wa, aged soventy-Lve, 
is accused of the usual clerical crime. Both 
the Bishop aud the young lady deny the little 
pecadillo, but their letters are on file, and the 
wicked wretch who. committed the crime of 
discovering the offense will not hush, EAN 


; Funes:—Oa Henry st., this city, shoefactory: 
narrow escape of employees.— Widder. Ont., 
storehouse and $10,000 worth of wheat.—Hast 
JWeymouth, Mass., shoe factory, $22,000.—-Calnis, 
Ma;; hotel, dwellings; stable,and horos; $30,» 
000,—Mattawan, N. J., distillery. $8,400, + 


Fi A DISASTÈOUS: hail and rain q,orm swept over 
3 and Towa on the gist. ~ any 


the floor, he raised his bands and began to tell 
how he was converted on the spot, and to pro- 
Claim the visions of glory that. had been re- 
vealed to him and wera passing before him.” 


THe Nihilists of Russia, whose principles 
resemble in many respects those ofthe Com- |. 
‘munists of Francé.and the Social Demercrats of 


Government, even in these days of trial, 
There haye beén Nihilist riots ‘In thé atrests of ' 
Moscow ‘and elsewhere; and many of the 
students of the.-Russian universities, whe are 
imbued with the spirit iof Nibilism. ‘have got 
into hot water. Hundreds of-thase students 
have béen arrested, and a St, Petersburg: 
despatch ‘says “thatthe number of: persons 
killed in.the riots is greater than the. police 
will admit. The Moscow rlots were brought 
about by the arrival there of 4 body of fifteen 
studénts from the University of Kieff, who had 
boen condemned to Siberia for their Nihilism, 


covites, who cried," These young men. suffer 
‘tor the truth.” Wo have -no ‘account of the 
method of théir dispersion. but no doubt’ it 
“was the Russian method: There has. also been 
‘great-rejoicing at'8t: Petersburg for some days, 
among the Nihilists,on account of the acquittal | 
of Madame Sussulitch, the Nihilist, who at- 
tempted to assassinate the Ohief of Police, and F 
who: confessed that: heriact was one of: ven- 
gweance for his cruelty. to Nihilist prisoners. 
The Czar's Government has. been so alarmed at 
the way in which the press and people ap- 
plauded her acquittal that it has proposed to 
change the method of trying: Nihilists ; and 
this, doubtless, means..that they are hereafter 
to be tried so asto be convicted. Nibilism has 
grown Very formidable in ‘Russia during the | 
last few yost; ardas it propéses, among other | 


astical system of Rusgia, the authorities are). 
sure to continue to deal ‘with it mercilessly. ` 


A BILL was introduced into ‘the legisla- 
ture of this State. on Wednesday, the iath,- 
by Senator: Wendover, to ‘incorporate a sc~ 
ciety for-the suppression of ‘crime, naming 
among-the-corporators-Peter Cooper, ex-May- 
or. Wickham, and many other leading citizens 
of this city, The soeiety, would in all respects 
‘be a counterpart'to th one for the suppression 
of vice now run by thé miserable Comstock. In 
the discuesion which tdéllowed the introduction 
of, the bill some ‘exceedingly sensible. remarks 
were made, Mi, Ecclesine offered a strong är- 
gument against it on theground that it usurped 
powers and dyties properly -beionging to the: 
legaliy-constitnted authoritics. Mr. Ra'nes also. 
opposed it, and in thə course of his argument 
made the statement that-his experience-‘as 
prosecuting attorney for Monroe. county ‘had 
convinced him, thatit was an impossibility for, 
eny man to enter upon the work of informer | 
against law-breakers, as contemplated for the 
agent of this proposed society, ‘without ulti- 
mately falling into tha:grade `of -a blackmailer |. 
And a scpundrel~deserving to be prosecuted 
himself instead of aiding. in the prosecution of, 
othérs. = B remarks Will fi Oomstock's case 

Mr. Edick opposed’ the 


are 
erable 


thatthey. were not the conception, of such men |. 
as. Peter Cooper. but of a class of men who 
merely made use of their nemes. ‘Their object 
“might be-worthy and: honest, but‘ thers was no 
, need of such a séciety, and it might and. prób- 
abiy would be: mada use of by its agents for 
unworthy purposes, Mr. Poméroy also spoke 


o: f this ‘ity cannot ‘suppress: its “erime, 


theiy-spying, is done, , acogim plish- 
y änent or ayon ‘tranafent good? | 
see five hind 


f dlp of thigreity, Lot were three inéher in dlamg~ 
mea, pn a EA a TER ng ce ter. setae of buildings in Galesburg ‘were 
ap ub ote iythfag beşóna |dnudred, and the: Lombard University was ride 


beans aiis, ie -bridges were swept: -AWAY i. 60%" 


appl r 


ig 
er 


him. 
“And you, Myra; do yon think you will like to 
read the boöks?? asked Mr, Darwin. > > 
“T-always feel interested in anything father does,” 
said she, looking at the old man. with affectionate 
reverence, “We always read together, you'see, ‘so 
that we can get.all the good out of whatever we are 
interested in by talking it over as we go along,”. > 
“ Then, D'I} send the books the first chance,” said 
Mr. Darwin, as he rose to go. fe f 
“Thank you; but please don’t trouble yourself to 
send them; Myra can run down after them. . She‘ is 


always glad of an excuse to go to your house. She’ 
has quite fallen in love with your wife, and thinks: 


there never was another such womazi as she is.” 
Myra laughed, and said she had never known 
what it was to have a mother of: he? own, and that 


Mrs. Darwin seemed so mothefly that no one could: 


help loving her. “ And, indéed, Ido wish she‘ was 
my own mother,” said she, in her quick, impulsivé 
way. Ie 05 i at T p 
_ “I don’t see how that 
her father, with an arch smile,“ unless you marry 
Willie, Mr. Darwin’s son. He is a ‘fine-looking 


young fellow, too, and very agreeable, T brought’ 


him home with me from S-— yesterday, and the 
twelve-mile ride never seemed so short to-me before; 


so I don’t think I will object if you wish, to make his} box—you kr ae à : 
pe {J have: never. said’ à word to you about him, for I 


mother your own.” 


jily re 


can be brought about,” said 


‘been tr 


king the q 


úlet: sanétuary of my room, I hast- 


yourself, and: then, we 
ne for the p 


enough on thé altar of filial. duty, considering the 
parent I had to do with, and that he would meet me 


at. Maple Grove the next day, and we would ride to 


Squire Floyd’s and be married at once. ‘I -can 
safely promise,’ said he, ‘td give you a happier and 
more pleasant home.than you have ever had bencath 
your father’s roof, and as for him; he has money and 
means, ahd can hire all done that he needs; and, 
Sue, even you, darling, he doesn’t- seem tó care for.’ 


Oh? it is all true, Jennie,:for I don’t think father |lectual vigor, the moral force, would abate. and 


would miss me much, and I Anow Charlie would; so 
‘don’t. blame me for listening to his pleadings. ‘He 


niy father. objects to”is his; or their, religion. Old 
Mr. Flowers 1s a Universalist, and Charlie himself is 
nearly an: Infidel. „He neyer was pious, and since 
‘the’ Darwins- came he ‘has-been reading their books 


and papers and talking with:them till he is almost'4¢. 


liberal as.they are. He is so frank and open that he 
talks to: every one and. in. al]. places, and father. heard 
him arguing-in the store with Deacon Moss one day, 
and as. Charlie beat. the deacon on every point, father 
came home tearing mad, and said I should never 
speak to him again; and:for tivo months past he has 
ing to ‘get ‘me to marry old Elder Hobbs. 
What! I hear you say, “that canting old hypo- 
crite? Yes, Jennie, that, disgusting. old tobacco- 
box—you know hé is:forever. chewing and spitting. 


sappeared. I hurried home, ay 


“the letter; which J now- want you to read for |“ 
“we will. consult as-to,what can be: 


Ten 


a there, trembling a 
Tovar traged feelings; 
5 o N aero BE „CON 


ay 
Ly Ol 


ago p 


is & pretty fair lawyer, and his father is well off; all] sider their uses as’ preventives, of evil. Many years 


destroyed, if all. the playis “lost: their ‘beauty, then | 
something more would vanish ‘than loveliness ; we 
should begin to breathe foul air and live in a pes- 
tilential atmosphefe; ‘to droop and, to diez.:So I 
claim for these higher séntiménts, make them as del- 
icate, as evanescent, as you please, I claim for these, 
practical uses in the education of man’; and say, 
without them life would not be worth having, pay, 
life would not long continue to be life; the inte}- 


cease. See how important these things are for: the 
education of character, of personal character; con- 


ago an enterprising gentleman who lived on an arm 
of the sea where his dwelling was exposed, on all 
‘sides, to the breath of the ocean conceived: the iden. 
of raising the: most’ delicious fruits’ on hig trees. 

fter much thought and many experiments, all of 
“Which failed, be: surrounded his domain with a fine, 
wickerefenée, very. light, and apparently. very weak ; 
but that fence sifted the air that blew upon it from: | 
the sea, took away its’ harshness, and ‘softened its 
quality. On the outside of the fence you would see 
crusts formed of flakes of sleet ; on the other side, 
hardly an inch away, were blooming flowers, were 
ripening peaches'and pears, apricots and grapes and 
plums, which were of the very finest quality. The 
atmosphere on one side. of, the fence „was cold, bleak, 
and biting, nothing would grow. there, not. even a 


knew I'd soon be twenty-one, and hoped then that| tree; on ‘the other side of the fence, it was per- 
Charlie and I could-marry and put.an end to all such į petual summer, which was all owing, to the fact of 
schemes; and, really, Jennie dear, I was ashamed to | that fine lattice-work.. The same effect is found to 
‘have. you know that suth‘a horrid old object was} be produced by trees; herbage, and shrubbery. Do 
wanting fo marry. te. You see, the boys having | you know that whole-tracts have been laid waste and 
run off, and I- being: the.only child at home, he| devastated, made sterile and, unproductive, made: 
thought I would come ‘in forall the property some | utterly useless for. human; habitations, by cutting: 
(day, and it’s that, more than’ any love for me, that}down the trees? Do you know that whole lands: 
induces:the elder to, persevere in his efforts, after all | have been’ reduced from fertility to: barrenness sim- 


- Myra, all blushes and confusion, stammered. out a 
sort of an apology for her unfortunate impromptu. 
speech; for to be taken up in this manner, and be- 
fore Mr. Darwin, too, was more than‘she had bar- 
‘gained for. -0 eek ee aA 

“Well! well!” said the doctor} “if the girl isn’t 
‘blushing!”’ at i PE a 

“Never mind your father’s jokes, Myra, but you 
just come and see Mrs. Darwin as often as-you 
please,” said Mr. Darwin, who pitied her confusion 
‘and gpught to alleviate it by taking it all as a matter 
‘of course. “I am proud to think you’ like my wife. 
so well, Every mark of affection given her is 
precious to me, for'she is my Jeééer half, you know; 
so of course I value praise given to lier more than I 
should even if bestowed upon myself. But’I must 
£0, for Pve two. patients yet to visit before bed- 
time. 


CHAPTER VII. ` 


“Why, Jennie, what has-come over'you that, you 
look so anxious and flustered this evening,” said 
Edith, as she met that usually quiet, dignified -young 
lady walking very. rapidly towards ‘her. “Your 
tears are falling fast as an April-shower that is 
dropping: from the skies! Come right in the house 
with me, and let us see if there is a balm`in Gilead} 
for your afflictions.” - And, linking her arm within 
that of her friend, she led the way-up:the pleasant 
garden walk to Rose Hill Mansion, and, going at 
‘once to her own little sitting-room, she seated Jennie | 
in an easy-chair while she drew another closé.to her | 

` side, and, sitting in a listening attitude, said, “Now, 
dear, just open your mind and tell me all-about your}: 
trouble. You know that I will do all J-can to assist} 
‘you and that your secrets will be as safe with me. as] 


Mothers?” . : ii o AU EA, eEG ag 4 
There was an end to the: revelry—no- more. inde- 


in your own breast; and even if I cannot help you, 


‘it will be a relief for. you to share ` 
sorrow with a true friend.” 

n“ Yes, Edith; I. know that, and I know that. vow 
‘are a ‘friend in need’ tò all your acquaintances, 


your burden‘ or 


and, moreover, your advice is good and safe tè fui-} 
low. It is no personal afiliction that is now troubiing | 
‘mne,” said Jennie, wiping her eyes, and speakimsr ra |. 
low, earnest tones. “I come to you concerning: my | 


dear, darling Sue. You know she and I have alwavs 


been more than sisters to each other, and havé sharea | 
every joy and pleasure ‘together. Where one-went. 
cn and} 


the other went too, if possible. . I love: 

‘Myra, but Sue is my one special friend, ahi 
to'me as the apple of ‘my eye, -Lhaye been awav. 
several’ days, and on -returnin 
quired for her, and was told that she was in Balti- 
more, on a visit to her aunt. Well, this afternoon I 


last: evening: 1 m- 


still and silent as the grave. I went back to bed 


cent stories, no. more.ribald songs, no more unseemly 
jests; more and- more it:began:to ebb out;: and: one 
after another of the met went home, with something 
in their hearts that had not been there before; and 
one after. another came to: that -young,.man. and 
‘thanked him for his courage, for his héroism; in. pro- 
posing that one sentiment. PA sil H oe m n 1 ; t 
Consider the power of inspiration that there is in 
any sentiment—the power.of -quickening,the purpose, 
to nerve, to elevate the will; Some years ago, in 
the city of Dresden, wandering about the town, in a 
dark, narrow street, and lifjimg my-eyes high up, I 
beheld: an open window,.and.a.pot of, goses standing 
‘there. ‘Presently a womarcame'to the window,.and 
seeing a stranger standipg,in the’ street below look- 
ing up, she :retired. and, brought another one, put it 
by the side of the first, and sat down, with-her sew- 
ing, by the window. She was a poor woman, or she 


would not have lived up so high there, in a large 
town; and-imagine the poor woman slaving day by 
day, week by week, year in, year out, at her poor, 
servile toil, scarcely earning. monty enough, by all 
her labor, to keep herself alive; and I thought how 


much comfort, how much real benefit, how much, 


sublime influence, aye, how much inspiration, she 
owed to that little plant and the care she took of it. 
That. little flower carried her out into fields associ- 
ated with endless beauty; told her of gardens where 
such things bloomed all the year; aye, did they not 
tell of that wonderful nature whose chemistry draws 
out of the sod a multitude of the loveliest: of all cre- 
ated things? Was not the poor woman, sitting by 
her pot of roses, brought into intimate communion 
with the loveliness, the great beauty, the. creative 
power, of the world? And was she not assisted: in 
her daily toil, in her patient self-denial, simply by 
these weak creations of nature? I love to think of 
that charming story where the village. youth sees.a 
face varved ou the mountain side, but as increasing 
years beheld him growing into manhood, there was 
no face there after all; it was only a heap of..stones. 
Everything depended upon the point of view;. one 
must stand at that. partienlar.spot, at this particular 
hour, and see the light falling upon the rocks at that 
. particular inclination. The image yas in his imagi- 
nation; but that was enough. It is enough to have 
an image in-his imagination, no matter whether there 
is one there or not; sit and dream of it, have the 
vision of it, catch the imagination of it, and it will 
work upon you with its. fine éhisel with. the power of 
a sculptor—as Michael Angelo sculptured the “ Da- 
vid” out of what seemed ‘to be a useless block of 
stone. The whole problem-is ‘whether people can 
ever become any better than they are; whether they 
can ever do anything for themselves; whether they 
would ,ever elevate, lift themselves up into any 
higher realm of purpose. They may, and -s6me few 
can by dint of hard work. Some few prosaic, some 
few homely people, without imagination, without 
fancys go to work faithfully, year m and year ont, 
putting stone upon stone, until the structure of good- 
ness is erected; so very few, those who can do that, 
so very few, that theirexample counts for nothing. 
Yet there is not one of us who cannot become trans- 
formed, transfiguted, illuminated, by an idea, by a 
thought, by a vision, By a sentiment. Then learn 
of some noble person.. Learn-to admire some heroic 
deed. Fall under the influence of some man ‘or 


woman who is the incarnation, to your imagination, | 


of nobleness. and grace, of serenity and: purity; no 
matter whether the qualities are there or not, if you 
think they are there ‘they are there for you. - Cling 
to what you think is there. Worshi 
though “it be nothing but an idéal. If you give it 
the attributes, you admire these, whether the ideal is 
caused by the imagination or not, whether the form 
pass away or not. Cling to your ideal, worship 
your dream, follow your vision, and gradually you 
will find that your natural qualities are changing, 
your life is becoming: ennobled, your purposes are 
becoming: firm’ and serene, and you yourself are 
gradually following up in the way. ‘These finest, 
most delicate, aromati? sentiments have their pre- 
dicted power. - 3 : 

Every age that is truly utilitarian’ must be trdded 
for an age that is not utilitarian. An age that does 
not study to use, that does not aim at performing, 


that. does ‘not show what it will do ‘by: gradual |. 


achievement, that does not seek to benefit the world 
in some way, is an age of hypocrisy and pretensiot. 
The mere fact that ours is'a utilitarian age does: not 
condemn it; and when we use the word “utilitarian,” 
we do not mean utilitarian in a low, sense, set a low 
standard of use, like most ‘of thosc who criticise our 
age as being utilitarian, and condemn it with subject- 
ing everything to the money sentiment. ‘What is it 
good for? Can we eat it?” Can we wear it? “Can 
we drink it? ‘This lowering the standard of utility 
lowers beauty. .What is the use of the finest ‘expres- 
sion of the mind? What iş; the'use of poetry? If 
a man has anything to say, why don’t he say it as 
plainly as possible in prose, so, that we ‘can under: 
stand it? The critic forgets that poetry’ is ‘prose 
idealized, is thought lifted wp into the ‘realms of 
imagination, is intellectuality turned into ‘Harmony 
and melody, The poet ‘associates feeling with 
` thought in the rhythm and flow, of his verse:* ‘Thus, 
we see of these fine things. that they aré useful sim- 
ply because they comimunicate aroma and fragrance 
to the senses and sensibility to the mind. What is 
the use of pictures? they will not bring as mich as 
we paid for'them, What is the use of“statuary?. 
‘it costs a vast ‘deal of money,' doà. after all, it is ‘sò 
_ heavy that it may break ‘through your'floor. What 
is the'uge of the charming tapestry, which we hang 
up in our winddws and spread ‘or car’ floors Fs >+" 
What would life be without themi? T we, they 
cost money, they make none for us, they take money 
frem-our purse, and put. none in it; bat they.pdt 
something ;in our, mind.” Tt is a sensibility of idä- 
nitenesm pnd, teàchigs that which in worth more than 
gold or silver; and it is. 
Sanctifes, the world, ` i A 
k Criticism forgets how much religion should stand 
for these higher sentiments of the soul, ` In our èn- 


your ideal, |. 


Te prenv hal lng, i 5 


 deavor to make everything plain about.our supersti- 
fraud, to drag divineness out of -the dark, and show 


precisely what to..convict;:in our endeayor to do 
this—an endeavor which must be persevered in to 


the very end, though that end be exceedingly bitter. 


—are we not prone to forget that, after all, the real 
influence of religion must depend upon the power to 
give a higher aim to the mind of man. ‘These ethe- 
‘real, these evanescent sentiments, reverence and 
aspiration, should be the means of lifting men above. 
the level of their prosaic lives. Science is not relig- 
ion, philosophy is not religion, common sense is not 
religion, morality is not religion. Religion is that 
fine aromatic which.stimulates us when we are faint, 
and solaces, us when we are hopeless, instills: into 
our minds when they are vacant and distrustful. 
This is the reason why:no prosaic form ‘of religion 
has eyer held its place in the world. This is the 
reason why, what we call .Unitarianism has never 
flourished—never will; because it is prose and not 
poetry, because it is prose easy to understand. We 
want something that nobody can understand; not 
because it is out of the reach of intelligence, but 
because it is to subtle, like music, for the. intelligence 
to lay hold; something to. be caught on the. wing; 
[something for the heart to love; something for a life 
to worship; and it is man’s.hope and it is man’s 
endeavor. It is all my endeavor to drag the mystic 
out of religion, to expose it. for the sham that it so 
often is, to show how all these symbols and forms 
are these lovely things of beauty, sublime truths 


bility, clear it of the heavy old orthodoxy that clings 
to it, show it as a dream of. perfection to humanity, 
show-it as a symbol, that which humanity in its best 
moments has looked forward to with the hope that 
it may be realized, and believing that. it could be 
realized. How lovely that symbol! and I, for ore, 
never can be reconciled to take it entirely out of the 
world; for. if we did, then the world would become 
hard and toiling and coarse, and we should go stum- 
bling along, groping and crawling, The new relig- 
ion, the religion of the future, will be simply religion 
purified and cleared—religion able to communicate, 
to keep alive and make abiding these subtle, trans- 
forming, transfiguring influences which are the life 
of our life, which are the soul of our soul- `> ` 


Science. and the Fels, 


‘The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
i | BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. - 
.. CHAPTER, IX.—Conrmuzp. 
LAWS UF ADAPTATION, 


All the phenomena of. sexual, ‘monstrous, and individual 


adaptation, which we may comprise under the name of the. 
laws of indirect or potential adaptation, are as yet very little 
known to us in their real nature and in theirsdeeper causal. 


connection. .. Only this, much. we can at present maintain: 


with certainty, that numerous and important transforma- 
tions in organic. forms owe their existence to this process, 
Many and striking variations of form solely depend on causea 
which at first only affect the nutrition of the parental orgaii- 
ism, and specially its organs of propagation. Evidently the 
relations in which the sexual organs stand to other parts of 
the body are of the greatest importance. We shall. have 
more to say of these presently, when we speak of the law 
of correlative adaptation. How powerfully tlie variations 
in the conditions of life and nutrition affect the propagation 
of organisms is rendered obvious by the remarkable fact that 
numerous wild animals which we keep in our znological 
gardens, and exotic plants which are grown in our botanical 
gardena, are no longer able to réproduce themselyes. This 
is the case, fer example, with most birds of prey, parrots, 
and monkeys; The elephant, also, and the animals of prey. 
of the bear genus, in captivity hardly ever produce young 
ones: -In like manner many planfs in a cultivated state be- 
come sterile. The two sexes may indeed. unité; but: no: fruc- 
tification, or n6 development óf ‘the fructified germ, takes 
place. From thisit follows with cerfainty;that the changed 
mode of nutrition ix the cultivated’ state is able completely 
to.dé-ttoy' the ‘capability of reproduction, and therefore to 
exercise the greatest influente upon the sexual.organs, In 
like manner othér adaptations or.variations of nutrition, in 
the panental. organism -may cause, not indeed a. complete 
want: of descendants, but still important, changes in their 
form. `. EP i 


P o. DIREQT ADAPTATION. 0 l 
Much better known,;than, the phenomena of indirect or 
potential adaptation are those of direct or actual adaptation, 
to the, consideration of which we now turn. ur attention. 
To them belong al! those changes of organisms which are 
generally. considered. to be 
training, education, etc.; 


forms which are 


7 ‘effected directly by'the | influence of ii 
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tion, to dash the. idols, to ‘expose hypocrisy and: 


which play so sweetly upon the refined man’s sensi-. 
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it is the -chiéf ‘and ‘niost ‘ comprehensive: among them; Jt fat 
may ‘be briefly explained in the following proposition: ‘‘AJ1/ man’s stature as to his happiness. —Sterne, 


organic individugls become unequal to one another in the 
course of theft lifeiby:addptation to different conditions of 
life, although the individuals of one and the same species 
remain mostly very much alike.” A certain inequality of 
organic individuals, as we have seen, was: already to be 
assumed in virtue of the law of individual (indirect) adapta- 
tion, But, beyond this, the original inequality of individ- 
uals.is afterwards increased by the fact that every individ- 
nal, during its own independent life, subjects and adapts 
itself: to: ile own peculiar conditions of existence. All 
different. individuals of every species, however like they 
may be in their first stages of- life, become in the further 
}course of their existeice less like to one another. They 
deviate from one another in more er less important pecu- 
liarities, and tbis isa natural consequence of the different 
conditions under which the individuals Jive. There are no 
two single individuals of any species which can complete 
their life under exactly the same external. circumstances, 
The vital conditions of nutrition, of moisture, air, ligbt; 
further, the vital conditions of society, the inter-relations 
with surrounding individuals of the same or otber species, 

are different in every individual being; and this difference - 
firet affects the functions, and later changes the form, of 


jevery individual organism. If the children of a human 


family show, even at the beginning, certain individual in- 
equalities which we may consider as the consequence of 
individual (indirect) adaptation, they will appear still more 
different at a later period of life, when each child has passed 
through different experiences, and has adapted itself to 
different conditions of life. The original difference of the 
individual processes of development evidently becomes 
greater the longer the life lasts and’ the more various the 
external conditions which influence the separate individuals, 
This may be demonstrated in the simplest manner in man, 
as well as in domestic animals and cultivated plants, in 
which the vital ‘conditions may be arbitrarily modified. 
Two brothers, of whom one is brought up as a workman 
and ‘the other as a priest, develop quite differently in body 
as well.as in mind; in like manner; two dogs of one and 
the same- birth, of which one is trained as a sporting dog 
and the other chained up asa watch dog. ` The same obser- 
vation ‘may also readily be made as to organic individuals 
in a natural state. If, for instance, one carefully compares 
all the: treés in afir or béech forest, which consists of trees 
of a single species, one finds that among all the hundreds 
or thousands of trees there are not two individual trees 
completely agreeing in size of trunk and other parts, in the 
number of branches, leaves, etc. Hverywhere we find indi- 
vidual inequalities which, in part at Jeast, are merely the - 
| consequences of the different conditions of life under which 
the trees have developed. It is true we can never say with 
certainty how much of tbis dissimilarity in all the individ- 
uals of every species may have-originally been caused by 
indirect individual adaptation, and how much of it ac- 
quired under. the influence of direct or universal adapta- 
tion. : 

: A second series of phenomena of direct adaptation, which 


| we may comprise under the law of cumulative adaptation, is 


no less important aud general than universal adaptation. 
Under thie name I include a great number of very impor- 
‘tant phenomena, which are usually divided into two quite 
distinct groups.. Naturalists, as a rule, have distinguished, 
‘first, those. variations of organisms which are produced 
directly by the permanent influence of external conditions 
(by the constant action of nutrition, of climate, of surround- 
ings, etc.), and, secondly, those variations which arise from 
habit ana practice, from accustoming themselves to definite 
conditions of life, and from the use and non-use of organs. 
The latter influences have been set forth especially by La- 
marck as important causes of the change of organic forms, 
while the former have for a very long time been recognized 
as such more generally. 

‘The shatp distinction usually made between these two 
‘groups of cumulative adaptation, and which even Darwin 
still maintains, disappears as soon as we reflect more accu- 
rately and deeply upon the real niture and causal founda- 
tion of these two apparently very different series of adapta- 
tions. | We thén arrive at the conviction that in both cases 
there are-always two different active causes to be dealt with: 
ón the:one hand the external influence or action of adaptative 
conditions of life, and on the other hand the internal reaction 
of the organism which subjects and adapts itself to that con- 
dition of life. . If cumulative adaptation is considered from 
the first point of view slone, and the transforming actions 
of, the permanent external: conditions of life are traced to 
those: ‘conditions solely, then the principal stress is laid 
unduly upon the external factor, and the necessary internal 
‘reaction of the organism is not taken into proper consider- 
ation: If, on the other hand, cumulative adaptation is 
unjustly regarded solely in relation td its second factor 
and the transforming action of the organism itself, ite reac? 
tion against the external influences, its change by practice’ 


į habit, nse, or non-use of organs, is put into the foreground, 


then we forget that this reaction is first called into play by 
tie action of external conditions cf existence. . Hence it 
seems tbat the distinction made between there two groups 
lies only in the, different manner of viewing them, and I 
believe that they can, with tull justice, be. considered as 
‘one. The most essential fact in these phenomena of cumu- 
lative adaptation is that the change of the organism which 
manifests itself, first in the functions, and at a later period 
jn ‘the form, is the result either of long-enduring, or of 
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Correspondence Extraordinary. | 


Letters from the Devil. 
NO. XINI. ; 
PLANETARY SECESSION AND ORGANIC LIFE. 


My Dear Reapers: Before I proceed with the 
subject of this letter—the production of the phe- 
nomenon of life—allow me to correct an error I 
almost unconsciously led you into, and which arose 
from a lack of definiteness. You would be led, 
from my sixth letter, in which I gave you some little 
idea how suns, stars, and planets were started as 
such, to think each sun, each planetyand each aster- 
oid and satellite was started separately. by itself, and 
I notice my language will bear that construction, 


and I wish to be a little more explicit on that point. | 


Let me tell you, then, that when Jah and J trav- 
ersed over space through the thin and aeriform mat- 
‘ter we had brought into existence ‘in the manner I 
have described to you, to establish foci or centers 
for grand systems and constellations, we did not 
start each planet or each globe separately and inde- 
pendently, but we laid the vast expanse of the uni- 
verse off in great areas for systems. Then it was we 
set the magnetic, electric—positive and negative— 
attractive, and affinitive forces which. we had 
evolved from the matter in active operation, and 

‘in this way it was the thin matter began to aggre- 

gate into vast bodies and assume a circular regular 
motion. This aggregating and attracting process 
had of course to be continued great eras of time, 
as the bodies become denser and more and more 
compact. : , 

Thus we had all through our vast domain endless 
numbers of thin revolving masses of accumulating 
matter, growing more and more. heated as they 
became more dense; and these were the systems 
which are still in existence, and of which your own 
solar system is a fair sample. -When it-had arrived 
to a certain degree of condensation, and had become 
a vast mass of seething, heated matter, with the 
various forces of increased power permeating it and 
ramifying in every direction, then the process of 
separation was adopted, or was the result of the con- 
dition that had been produced.. : 

- You must understand, then, that the material 
composing the solar system was once all in- one vast 
body, and filled the present orbit of Neptune. It 
was then, of course, comparatively light and thin; 
but as it gradually became more densé; the forces 


Within it became more intensified and powerful, and, 


by being confined in the mass, a tendency arose to 
burst the bonds and to eject and throw off certain 
portions of the vast mass; which masses, in keeping 
with the laws which govern matter, assuméd a 
spherical form, and retained the same revolving mo- 
tion which it received from the’ parent body, and 
at the same time commenced an orbital motion 
around the grand central sphere. In this way all. 
the planets of your system were thrown off from 
the sun, and the satellites, or moons, were, in a sim- 
ilar manner, thrown off from the planet which are 
able to sustain such a retinue. l ' 
' This power ‘of separation or ejectment, which 
mdkes the formation of new worlds. possible, is one 
of the grandest laws of the universe, and kas been 
brought into active operation, in -a greater or lesser 
degree, in ali the systems that Jah and your humble 
servant originated, It did: not operate at the same 
time in all the systems, nor at the same time in. our 
own system, but at long intervals of time. The 
outer planets were the first onés thrown off, and 
their motions are much slower than those ejected 
at a later date, when. the sun had condensed to 
smaller proportions and the forces which impelled 
its entire substance existed in increased potency. 
The nearer the planets are to the sun, the more rapid 
ue movements in their orbits around „the parental 
orb. 

When these ejectments were made, the matter was 
in such a soft and plastic condition that it was: as 
easy for the planets, large as they are, to assume the 
sperical form as for a single drop of. water to assume 
the same globular form when suspended by a thread. 
They not only very readily became spherical, but 
the heavier materials of which they are composed 
pressed gradually to the centet, leaving the lighter 
substances on the outside, as I have already ex- 
plained to you. This, of course, was a rand’ move- 
ment, and was not accomplished in a fay nor in a 
year. It took ages to accomplish it. i 

You will understand, of course, that the sun and 
planets are essentially of the same elements or forms 
of substance. The same metals and primates that 
exist in your world exist also in the sun, and in all: 
the ether planets that revolve around it. If my 
word is not sufficient to cause you to accept this as 
à fact, I will call your attention to the grand discov- 
eries recently made by your learned scientists, by 
which they have discovered upon the sun’s disc pre- 
cisely the same metals, and nearly all of them, that 
are so well known to be component parts of your 
own globe. Iron, lead, copper, iodine, and lots 
of other metals are found to exist there the same ‘as 
with you. 


The Truth Seeker, April 97, 1878. 


‘When these ejectments took place from the sun, 
‘the events were of the most magnificent character, I 
assure you. You can easily understand that Jah 
and I were on hand, and gave our particluar atten- 
tion to the grand events. It was not exactly the 
“wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,” but it 


| was greater and prander—the sublime birth or se- 


cession of worlds; the declaration of independent 
planetary. existence. 

: I fear I can hardly make you comprehend the 
magnificence of those wonderful events.’ To see vast 
portions of the sun, thousands of.miles in diameter, 
of highly fused matter, thrown with the velocity of 
a meteor for millions upon millions of miles out into 


learned to have all the conditions 


space were indeed the most magnificent displays 
that the universe has ever produced. Nothing, per- 
haps, has ever more fully absorbed the attention of 
that Brother of mine than did those most interest- 


ing and stupendous events. Iso well know that | 


your minds cannot easily take in the grandeur of 
these operations that I am constrained to leave them 
to your own fertile imaginations while I busy my- 
self in fulfilling the promise I made you in my last 
letter, and that is, how animal and vegetable organ- 
ization was originated on your globe. 

You must: understand, then, that after vast ages 
had elapsed from the time of which I have just been 
speaking, after the earth had got cooled down, as I 
have already described to you, so that water could 
remain in fluid fornt upon its surface, vast oceans 
covered as large portions of it as now, or larger. 
will be readily comprehended that at that early age 
the earth and the surrounding atmosphere was 
materially warmer than now. The humidity, or 
steamy condition of the atmosphere, had so far sub- 
sided that the rays of the sun fell in positive force 
upon the surface of the earth and infused the waters 
that surrounded it with the vivifying principles that 
made an absence of a low form of animal life almost 
an impossibility. 


It | 


I tell you, my friends, when the conditions are 
right, when the electric and magnetic fluids are sec- 
onded by the proper amount of warmth and the 
vivifying property of light, with a due amount of 
moisture and other essential qualities to the produc- 


tion of animal life, it is no more difficult for life to 
then be engendered than for almost any other phe- 
nomena in the universe to take place. J assure you 
there are fixed laws governing every possible condi- 
tion that may arise, and the origin of animal life is 
really but little mqre marvelous than all the rest that 
pertains to the universe. Every department of it is 
wonderful, and it is very unjust to exalt some of its 
operations to the skies, and.turn from others of its 
results as commonplace and unworthy of attention. 
Everything about the aniverse is grand; everything 
is worthy of your profoundest regard; everything in 
it deserves your closest investigation and your most 
attentive study. = 

It is hardły necessary for me to tell you that Jah 
and I were deeply interested in the important exper- 
iment, if it’ may be so called, of producing animal 
life, however humble it might be in its incipiency, 
for on that result depended, we khew, the success of 


the grand enterprise we had undertaken. If we did | 


not understand it originally, we had by this time 
experiment was put to the test. 
that if we attempted to produce living forms, though 
ever to simple, the experiment would prove a failure 


tions in the most favorable state. 


had commenced an independent existence; it was 


some little time after the earth had been so cooled | either of Tycho or of his predecessors, had shown 


that water could remain in a fluid state in oceans, | any such motion. . To this the friends of Copernicus 


seas, lakes, and rivers, and yet not so hot'that the | could only reply that the distance of the fixed stars 


lowest. forms of animal life could be possible, before | 


we really saw that the time had come for our grand 
enterprise to take another step in the path of prog- 
reas, ‘The simplicity of the production of the incip- 


features in the entire programe., 
thing was ready, everything was accomplished. 


It is this day a vexed question with your most: 


‘some parts of Europe. 


a a before the | incredible distance at which it was necessary to sup- 
e understood į 


regarded as one of the simplest that ever. took place - 
—was really justas diffieult, and- almost as marvel- 
ous as the production of low forms of animal life. 

Next to light, moisture, and warmth, electricity. 
and magnetism are important life-giving qualities, 
There can be no life without them.. They give the 
qualities of which nerve force is produced, and with- 
out this there can be no life, no sensation. It is the 
harmonization of all the life forces, and the proper 
blending of them together upon the form of matter 
called protoplasm, that constitutes animal life. Pro- 
toplasm, your own scientists inform you,'is a condi- 
tion of matter containing essential elements to the 
production of life, and it is but a step from that 
condition to. the lower forms of life; and all that 
was necessary to be done to complete that step was 
simply to apply the vital forces to which I have 
called your attention. l 

‘But this subject is so vast, and yet so intricate, 
that I see I will not be able to do it justice in this 
letter, which has already reached prescribed limits; 
so I will now bid you good-by till next time, when, 
with your pleasure, I will recur to this subject and | 
endeavor to impart to you further information upon 
this vitally interesting subject. In taking my leave 
for these seven days, let me again assure you of my 
continued friendship and good will. 

Iam your own LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot.” 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES, 
TYCHO BRAHE. 


“No great’ advance could be made upon the Co- 
pernican system without either a better knowledge 
of the laws of motion or more exact observations of the 
positions of the heavenly bodies. It was in the Jatter 
direction that the advance was first made. The leader 
was Tycho. Brahe, who was born in 1546, three years 
after the death of Copernicus. His attention was 
first directed to the study of astronomy by an eclipse 
of the sun on. August 21, 1560, which was total in 
Astonished that such a phe- 
nomenon could be predicted, he devoted himself to 
a study of the methods of observation and calcula- 
tion by which the prediction was made. In 1576 
the king of Denmark founded the celebrated Observ- 
atory of Uraniberg, at which Tycho spent twenty 
years assiduously engaged in observations of the 
positions of the heavenly bodies with the best in- 
struments that could then be made. This was just 
before the invention of the telescope, so that the 
astronomer could not avail himself of that powerful 
instrument. Consequently his observations were 
superseded by the improved ones of the centuries 
following, and their celebrity and importance are 
principally due to their having afforded Kepler the 
means of discovering his celebrated laws of plan- 
etary motion. ere 

“ As a theoretical astronomer Tycho was unfortu- 
nate. He rejected the Copernican system, for a rea- 
son which in his day had some force, namely, the 


pose the fixed stars to be situated if that system were 


i accepted. It has been shown how, on the Coperni- 


if we did not have all the surroundings and condi- Con System, tie auter planes secu te. Arsen 76 ai 


annual revolution in an epicycle, m consequence of 


i j i the annual revolution of the earth around the sun. 
It had been immense eras since matter had been | 


in existence; it had been vast ages since the earth | solar system, must appear to move in the same way 


The fixed stars, which are situated. outside of the 
if thé system be correct. But no observations, 


must be so great that the motion could not be seen. 
Since the vibration of three or four minutes of are 


jmight have been detected by Tycho, it would be 


x : CIP | necessary to suppose the stellar sphere at least a 
ient forms of life. was one of the most striking | y EP ph 


When every-į 


thousand times the distance of the sùn, and a hun- 
dred times that of Saturn, then the outermost known 
planet. That a space so vast should intervene be- 
tween the orbit of Saturn and the fixed stars seemed 


learned scientists whether any forms of life are f entirely incredible. To the philosophers of the day 
capable of being produced, by a spontaneous opera-jit was an axiom that nature would not permit the 
tion of nature. Some argue that it is, and cite| waste of space here implied. At the same time, the 
proofs of numerous cases where experiments, under | proofs given by Copernicus that the sun was the 
various circumstances and conditions, have resulted | center of the planetary motions were too strong to 
in the production of minute forms of animal life.|be overthrown. Tycho, therefore, adopted a system 
Others, again, stoutly deny the entire theory, and | which was a compound of the Ptolemaic and the 
maintain with persistent arguments that lifeis never | Copernican. He supposed the five planets to move 
produced spontaneously, and that it must be the} around the sun as the center of their motions, while 
result of pre-existing germs; and they again bring|the sun itself was in motion, describing an annual 
us many tests and experiments to prove their posi-| orbit around the earth, which remained at rest in 
tions to be correct, S the center of the universe. ; 

Now, I must assure you that the first class are} «Perhaps it is fortunate for the reception of the 
correet, The powers of the universe are capable of | Copernican system that the astronomical instruments 
producing every result that has yet been produced; | of Tycho were not equal to those of the beginning 
and it is no more difficult fot natare to produce life|of the present century. Had he found that there 
germs than to produce suns, worlds, mountains, | was no annual parallax among the stars amounting 
oceans; and rivers. Life gems are not a supernat-|to a second of arc, and therefore that, if Copernicus 
ural production, but a simple result of the operations | was right, the stars must be at least two hundred 
of the universe. The combination of oxygen and|thousand times the distance of the sun, the astro- 
hydrogen go as to form water—though it may be| nomical world might have stood ‘aghast. at the idea, 
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and concluded that; after all; Puolemy must be right 
and Copernicus wrong. 7 

“Tycho never elaborated his system, and it is 
hard to say how he would have answered the numer- 
ous objections to it. He never had any disciples of 
eminence except among the ecclesiastics; in fact, the 
invention of the telescope did away with the last 
remaining doubts of the correctness of the Coperni- 
can system before a new one would have had time 
to gain a foothold.” 


KEPLER, . : 
This noted astronomer was born in 1571, in Wur- 


temburg. For atime he served as an assistant of | 


Tycho Brahe in his calculations, but he was alto- 
gether too clear-sighted to adopt the curious system 
of his, master. J 
Copernican system he set himself to determine the 


true laws of the motion of the planets around the} 
Copernicus had adopted the ancient theory} 


sun. 
that all the celestial motions are compounded of cir- 
cular motions and was thus obliged to introduce an 
epicycle to account for the irregularities of the 
motion. The observations of Tycho were so much 
more accurate than those of his predecessors that 
they showed Kepler the insufficiency of this theory 
to represent the true motions of the planets around 
the sun, The planet most favorable for this inves- 
tigation was Mars, being at the same time one of the 


nearest to the earth, and one of which the orbit was | 


the most eccentric. The only way in which Kepler 
could, proceed in his investigation was to make 
various hypotheses respecting the orbit in which the 
lanet moved, and its velocity.in various points of 
its orbit, and from these hypotheses to calculate the 
‘positions and motions of the planet as seen from the 
earth, and then compare with observations, to see 
whether the observed and calculated positions 
agreed, As modern tables of logarithms by which 
such calculations are immensely abridged were not 
then in existence, each trial on hypotheses cost Kep- 
ler an immense amount of labor, Finding that the 
form of the orbit was certainly ngt circular, but 
elliptical, he was led to try the effect of placing the 
sun in the focus of the ellipse. Then, the motion 
of the planet would be satistied if its velocity were 
made variable, being greater the nearer it was to the 
sun. Thus he was at length led to his three cele- 
brated laws of planetary motion which are as fol- 
lows : : . 

1. The orbit of each planet is an ellipse, having 
the sun in one focus. . Aa i 

2. The planet moves around the sun, its radius- 

vector (or the line joining it to the sun) passes over 
equal areas in equal times. , 
- 8. To understand this second law of Kepler it 
must be remembered that the planet moves not in a 
circle, but in an ellipse, and that the sun is uot in 
the center but in one focus or nearer one extreme of 
the ellipse than the other. When the planet is at 
the point nearest the sun it is called the perihelion. 
As it passes round to the opposite part of the 
ellipse when it is farthest from the sun, this point is 
called the aphelion. Then it begins to approach the 
sun again, and continues to do so till it again 
reaches the perihelion, when it again. begins to 
repeat the same orbit, the same circuit round the 
ellipse, with unerring certainty thousands and mil- 
lions of times. 

If in a diagram of an ellipse we mark the planet 
in its orbit at the end of any equal intervals of time, 
say thirty days, sixty days, ninety days, one hundred 
and twenty days, and mark these: places, a, b, ¢ d; 
between each two of which the planet requires 

- thirty days to move. Draw a line to the sun from 
each of the positions, beginning at the perihelion 
(with the sun twenty-five per cent nearer that part 
of the ellipse than the opposite position or aphelzon). 
We will thus have four triangular spaces, over each 
of which the radius-vector of the planet has swept 
in thirty days. The first of Kepler’s laws means 
that the areas of all these spaces will be equal. 

The old. theory, that motions of the heavenly 
bodies must be circular and uniform, or, at least, 
composed of circular and uniform motions, was thus 
done away with forever. The ellipse took the place 
of the circle, and a variable motion the place of a 
uniform one. ; ' 

Another law of planetary motion—not less import- 
aut than these two—was afterwards discovered by 
Kepler. Copernicus knew what had been surmised 
by ancient astronomers ; that the more distant the 
planet, the longer it took it to perform its course 
around the sun, and this not merely because it had 

‘further to go, but’ because its motion was really 
slower. For instance, Saturn is about nine and a 
half times aa far from the sun as the earth, and if it 
moved as fast as the earth it would perform its revo- 
lution in nine and a half years; but it actually re- 
quires between ‘twenty-nine and thirty years. It 

- does not, therefore, move one-third so fast as the 

earth, although it has nine times as far to go. 

_ Copernicus, however, never detected any relation 
between the distances and the periods of revolution. 
Kepler found it to be as follows: 

Third law of planetary motion. The square of 

the time of revolution of each planet is proportional 
to the cube of its mean distance from the sun. 


| revolution in years; and (4) the square of this time: 


Being satisfied of the truth of the} 


_This law is shown in the following table, which 
gives (1) the mean distance of each planet. known to 
Kepler, expressed in astronomical units, each unit, 
being the mean distance of the earth from the sun; 
(2) the cube of its quantity; (3) the time. of its 


Useful Recipes. 


YORKSHIRE, PuppInc.—One pint and a half of milk, 
seven tablespoonfuls of ‘flour, three eggs, and a litle sait; 
put:the flour into.a basin with the salt and sufficient milk 
to make it into-astiff, smooth bitter; add the remainder of 


EJA 


; Distan Qubeof Period Square 
x Planets. Distances. Distances - Years.) alba | the milk and the eggs well beaten; beat all together and 
ercury.-.-- 0.387 0 058 0.241 0.058 } pour into a shallow tin which has been previously rubbed 
venue ae | en | 0.09 0.619 bai with butter; bake an hour, then place it under the meat for 
ee a GA 8.340 8st 3.538 half an hour to catch alittle of the gravy that flows from it; 
Jupiter...... 5.208 140.8 11 86 149 gg | Cutinto small, square’ pieces, and serve on a hot folded 
Saturn....,.. 9.589 868.0 29.46 867,9 | napkin with the roast beef. i 


GATEAU DE Riz.—Hight ounces rice, one quart milk, yolks 
of five eggs, peel of one large lemon, four ounces butter, 
four ounces sugar, bread crumbs; wash the rice well, put it 
into a farina-kettle with the miik and the lemon peel, grated; 
let it cook slowly till the rice is very tender and all the milk 
absorbed; if it becomes too dry add a little more milk; 
when quite cooked add the butter, sugar, and yolks of eggs; 
stir for one minute, remove it from the fire, and let it stand 
five minutes. Butter a plain mold or pan, thickly strew 
over the sidesiand bottom a thick layer of bread crumbs 
made by drying bread in the oven and then pounding it in 
a mortar; pour the rice into it, and bake in a moderate oven 
one-half hour; then tarn it carefully out upon a flat dish; 
lay around it any kind of preserved fruit, and serve it with 
a boiled custard sauce. : 

To Boru Rice.—This is a Louisiana receipe and the only 
one Í ever saw with which failure was impossible, Wash 
the rice well; put it on a quick fire with plenty of cold 
water; let it come to a boil, then pour off the water and add 
fresh cold water; do this a second time aad then let it boil 
four or five minutes until the rice ig tender, but not soft; 
then pour it iuto a colander and throw over it a quart of 
cold water in whica you have dissolved one teaspvonful of 
salt; drain it thoraugily, and set the colander over a sauce- 
pan of boiling water to steam uacovered for 20 or 23 
minutes; each grain will be separate and thoroughly 
cooked. 

GRagAM BREAD I.—Firstrepare a sponge according to 
the following. receipe: One quart warm water, half yeast 
cake, two tablespoonfuls lard, two tablespoonfuls white 
sugar, one teaspoonful soda, one quart and pint wheat flour; 
melt the lardin the warm water, add the sugar, then the 
flour by degrees, stirring it smoothly; next comes the yeast 
{dissolved in a little warm water), lastly the soda; beat up 
hard for several minutes, and set to rise in a warm place 
over night; in the morning, add two quarts graham flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, two handfuls of yellow Indian- 
meal, and one large cupful of molasses (not syrup); the 
dough should be very suft; knead it diligently and long; 
work the dough into a shapely ball, and set it to rise ina 
warm place; it should.come up steadily until it trebles jts 
original bulk and the surface cracks all over; knead again 
upon a floured board, put itin pans-in a warm place, and set 
it to rise for an hour longer, and bake one-hour and a half; 


The remarkable agreement between the second 
and fourth columns will be observed. 
[TO BE CONTINUED] ' 


Answers to Inguirers. 


C. S.—What were the religious views of Gerrit 
Smith? .4ns.-He was a moderate Infidel.. He was 
an unbeliever in supernaturalism and revelation. 


-‘Crenroman.—Is the following quotation in the 
Bible? and where can it be found? “If aman be 
circumcised, Christ shall.avail him nothing.” Ans. — 
Galatians v, 2, reads nearly in those words... ` 


C. 8.—Is James Parton, the historian, an Infidel ? 
Ans.—He is an unbeliever in the Christian system 
of salvation, an unbeliever in the divinity of the 
Bible; hence he is an Infidel, although he is not in 
favor of the use of that term? 


J. H. L.—What denomination does the Rev. 0. 
B. Frothingham belong to? dns—He is what’ is 
called a Free Religionist, He discards all creeds 
and all superstitions. He disbelieves in supernatn- 
ralism, and is strictly a Rationalist. 


Inquirer. Where is the following passage of 
Scripture to be found? “Moreover, whom be did 
predestinate, them the ‘also called; and whom he 
called, them also he justified;.and whom he justi- 
fied, them he also glorified.” Ans—Romans viii, 
30. aay k 


E. D. B.—When did the Rosicrucians originate 
as a class? Ans.—There was a society by that name 
in the thirteenth century—a religious organization. 
The Rosicrucians of the seventeenth century are 
said to have been a fraudulent organization. The 
account of them published by Adreas is not entitled 
to credit. 


J. B.—Who and what was Comus, and what does 
the word mean? Avs —Comus is a character in’ 
mythology; he was held to be the god of revelry, | will make two loaves. : 
feasting, and nocturnal entertainments. He is rep-{. Gnramam Brean. IL.--Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of 
resented as a youth flushed with drinking and {yeast ina pint of luke-warm water; add one quart wheat 
crowned with ròses. flour, (or one quart white Indian-mea!); mix thoroughly and 


z . ; : let Stand in a warm place until light, when light add one 

E. E. B.—What „are the estimated numbers of quart luke-warm water in which dissolve one tablespoonful 
Catholics, Protestants, Mohammedans, and Buddb-| ait and one of sugar; mix in sufficient quantity graham 
ists in the world? Ans.—Different estimates are | four to form soft dough (about four quarts); let rise, knead, 
made by different writers. The usual estimate by | and bake in moderate oven. ae 
Christian authorities is as follows: Catholics, 200,-| Gpaadm Biscurt,—Three cupfuls graham flour, one cup- 
000,000; Protestants, 100,000,000; Greek and Oriental | ful white flour, one teaspoonful soda, two of cream of 
churches, 80,000,000; total, 380,000,000; Moham-| tartar, rub the soda aud cream of tartar into the flour, and 
medans, 200,000,000; Buddhists, 400,000,000; Brah- 


ee sift all together before they are wet; tuea add one saltspoon- 
mins, 150,000,000. The number of Christians is|ful of salt; next, two tablespoonfuls of lard, rubbed into 
probably exaggerated. nes 


: the prepared flour quickly and lighuy.; lastly, three cupfula 
H. H. M—What were the dimensions of Noah’s | sweet mill, containing one tublespoonful of white sugar, 
Ark? Ans—GQenesis vi, 15 represents God as Work the dough rapidly, as handling too much injures the 
instructing Noah to make the ark 300 cubits in biscuit. The dough should have a rough surface, and the 
length 50 in breadth, and 30 in height The cubit biscuits be flaky. Roll out lightly, cut into cakes about 
, e ? 4 : A í : P , 
is by some stated to be 18 inches, and by others 22 half an inch thick, and bake in a Ee ae deine 
inches. If the former, it would follow that the ark| TFA Biscurr—One quart OF Sitter Haur, ang Meaning 
if inst cti Wwe e followed; 450 feet lon teaspoonful iard, one level teaspounful salt; milk and water 
Se broad and a5 Di h F A small 2 lace. indeed p mixed, half each, about two-thirds of a pint; two teaspoon- 
tow away pairs snd aeren of all leis of animal | t218 Dooley yeast cdc ating S IUe E Toa En le 
inte aside from those that live an water. with food powder together, then rub the lard weil in until no lard can 
1 i 5 , 
enough to sustain them for over a year. The ark 


be seen; add the mixed milk and water, stirring all together 
: : ` with a spoon; knead until smooth, roll out about half au 

story, however, is not. believed in as strongly as a 

few hundred years ago. 


inch thick, cut with a cutter and bake in a quick oven, 
'Poraro Pir. —Peel. and boil six good-sized potatoes; 
G, W. A.—What is the date of the oldest MS., or] when quite soft drain and smash through a colander; stir 
MSS. of the Old Testament, that is now extant? Ans, | toa cream one-fourth pound of butter and three-quarters 
We cannot give much information on this subject. | ofsugar; add the potatoes and beaten yolks of five eges; 
It is quite probable that there are no Old Testament beat the mixture unlil very light; flavor with oue grated 
manuscripts in existence older than the New. It is nutmeg, 2 wiue-glassful of brandy, and one of wine; a 
the fate of manuscripts to perish with the mutations'| i” the whites of the-eggs, having whipped oer ae a 
of time. The Jewish sacred writings are no excep-| froth; lime the pie-pars with a rich pastry, ann a 
tion to thisrule. The canon of the Old Testament | Very light brown; then ms themiwitl RT and pene 
is supposed to have been closed by Simon the Just, unui eie topa aTe hin ahaa, saat anette Bt 
2928 o The oldest translation of the Old Testes | VEGETABLE eee ee acne a 
ment is the Septuagint and is claimed to have been 
put in Greek about 270 s. c. There is no probabil- 


carrots and turnips, cut them the size of almonds; peel a 
dozen small white onions, and put allin a saucepan with a 
ity that a copy of the original Septuagint is now in 


lump of butter; let them brown gently; adda little gravy 
‘and some mushrooms, French peas, haricots, tops of cauli- 


existence. It is the old state of things—only copies flower, salt and pepper, and a teaspoonful of sugar; let 
of copies. . Se -c < [them all boil gently, and, just before serving, thicken the 


ee EEE 

Tuers is seldom a line of glory written upon the earth's 
face but a lina of suffering runs parallel with it, and they 
that read the lustrous syllables of the one, and ‘stop not to 
decipher the worn inscription of the other, get the lesser 
half of the lesson earth has to. give. oy. 


Hu that by the plow would thrive, himeclf,must either- 
hold or drive, 


-sauce with a little flour. 

_ CHOCOLATE CREAM.—Two cupfuls of powdered sugar to 
half a cupful. boiling water; put on the stove, boil ten 
minutes; grate a quarter of a square of Baker’s chocolate; 
place this on the top ofa steaming kettle; leave it there 
‘until soft; meanwhile take off the cream and beat it until 
perfectly white; roll into little round balls, and dip them 
in the melted chocolate; favor with vanilla. 


A Talk with the Evangelibts. 


In the following remarks I propose to investigate the. 


claims which the Christian churches generally set-up:in 
favor of the direct and truthful testimony of the four evan- 
gelists in regard to the birth, life, death, and. resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they ‘claim to be the Som: of |. 


God. They also claim that the four Evangelists were in- |. 
spired of God to tell the truth, and ‘that tbeir writings ‘are: 
God’s holy word, spoken directly through them as perfect 


instruments in his hand for that purpose. If this beso; and 


if God cannot lieyhe will of course make the statements 


of the same facts, in substance. at least, just alike... I 
therefore propose to arrange Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
Jobn in a class before me, and catechise them in snecession 
on this most important subject, for the purpose of having 
them show ina clear light the harmony of their. assertions, 


as we find them in the various transactions, in:regard to this. 
Believing that that which God has. 


all-important matter. 
written will stand the strictest test in regard:.to its: har- 
mony, or as 4 statute of truzh, and cannot by any means be 
thrown into confusion, I approach my task in the hope that 


many contradictions which appear in the writings of the. 


so-called evangelists may be explained away. 
We are commanded in this book to try all things, and | 


prove all things, and hold fast to-that which is good; and |; 
is- wherefore art thou come?” 


that by so doing truth may the more freely abound, 
the bumble desire of the writer, 

To more fully comprehend iny design, the reader is now. 
requested to imagine’ in his or her own mind that the four 


evangelists are arranged in & class to answer in turn the}: 
following questions, as they occur in the gospels (in sub-. 


stance at least, if not in their own words) ‘that we may the | 
more clearly note the harmony of their replies. We will, 
therefore, lay aside all further preliminaries, and proceed i 
with the fret question, 


Fi Q.—How many days before jhe passover did Jesus finish 
his sayings to the Jews and go to Bethany?. 

Matthew (xxvi, 2.)—Two days, 

Mark (xiv, 1.)}—Two days, 

Luke being mute on the subject, may be presumed net 
to kuow. — 

John (zii, 1.)—Six days, [An error of fout days.] ` ` 

Q.—Was John the,“ Elias,” which was to come? _ 

Matthew (xi, 14. )—Jesus says John was the Elias which 
was to come. 

John (i, 21. I am-not ‘Elias, neither that Prophet which | 
Was to come. ; 

Q.—At what time did King Herod die?’ 

Matthew (ii, 18-15.) — Jesus, when a young babe, was| 
taken to Egypt by request of an angel, and’ kept there a 
short time, until the death of Herod; and Archelats, His 
son, did reign in his father Herod’s stead. (ii, 22. Then by 
the request of an angel his parents brought him back to the 
land of Israel. 

Luke (xxiii, 7-8. j—Why! Herod was alive thifty-tliree! 
years alter that, and talked with Jesus on the day of his 


crucifixion,- PA 


LQ —Who was Jesus’ father? | 
Matthew (i, 19-20.)—The angel claimed it was the Holy 
But I said it was Joseph of the seed of David, and) 


Ghost. 
gave the lineage to prove it. 

Luke (iii, 238.}—He was the son of Joseph. The *" supposed” 
part is an interpolation to my writings, and enclosed in: 
brackets iu the older Bibles, and should be now. I never] 
wrotethat. Mary his mother (ii; 48.) says Joseph was his: 
father, and she ought to know. 

John (i, 45.)--He was thé son of Joseph. 
© (),—What were the facts about Jesus’ riding into Jerusa, 
iem on an ass colt?d 

Matthew (xxi, 2.}—Jesus sent two disciples, saying unto 
them, ‘‘Go into the village ovet'against you, and straight- 
way ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt; With her. 
` them and bring them unto me.’ 

Mark (xi, 2.)—Jesus sent two disciples, and said unto 
them “Go your way into the village over against you, and 
as soon as ye be entered jnto it, ye shall find a colt tied, 
whereon never man sat; loose him and bring him.” Here 
only one colt fs mentioned. 

Luke (xix, 30.) Says the same, stating that two disciples 

found one colt. 
è Jobn (xii, 14.)—“ And Jesus, when he had found a young 
ass, sat thereon, as it is written.” [No sending of two disci- 
ples in this case, but Jesus found it himself. So we find 
that Matthew claims That there were two colts found by 
two disciples. Mark and Luke claim one colt found by 
two disciples, while John claims that Jesus found it him- 
self. | 

Q.— Where was the ointment put on Jesus? an'd by whom?. 
> Matthew (xxvi, 7.)—Jt was poured on his head by & 
woman, as he sat at meat. 

Mark says the same. 

Luke (vii, 88.}—By a woman who was a sinner, who stood 
behind kim, and anointed his’ feet while lè sat ‘at theat, 
and ceased not to kiss them ftom the time that he first came 
into the house. 

Joho (xii, 3.)—it was Mary the sister: of ‘Lazarus BS 
Martha. She put a pound of ointment on bis feet, and 
wiped them with the hair of her hesd.- 

Weli, John, this looks like a liberal appliĉaifori t to a man’s 
feet, whena half an ounce will anoint the whole body twice 
over. Eut inasmuch as we find the statement in the Bible 


we will jet it pass, as ‘‘all things are-possible with Ged.”. 


Now Matthew and Maik say it was poured on-his head, 
while Luke and John say on his feet. Luke'says the wes a 
sinner, while Juha says it was no less than Mary, the sister 


of Martha and Lazarus, who was one ‘of tlie most: lovilg 


lit therefore ye seek me, let these go. their way.” 
Ihave a different reply from Jesus. J 


Loose f 
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T5 a kta ae nr 


Bi éifdeitted freinds which Jésus ‘had’ while here on-edrth. 


Tf Victoria G- Woodhull should do the:same thinginow on: 


aiy of: ber friends; it: ‘would be ‘weuaideréa. the most ridici. 


T |loŭë and! vulgar tri¢k of he? life, s -i 


Q.=- What - ae, how. did Judas. do when he betmyed 
Jesüs? 

. Matthew (xxv, 49, }—-¥orthwith he came to Jesus and 
Baid: ‘Hail master,” and kissed him. 
‘Mark (xiv, 45.)—He goeth straight to him and Said: 
“ Master, Master,” and kissed him. 

Luke (xxii, 48.)—He drew near to Jesus to! kiss. him; but 


J esus said unto him ‘ ‘Betrayest thou’ the Son‘of man with ES 


kiss?” 
him.] 

-Jobn (xviii, 3-6. )—Judas with a band of men ‘came with 
Janterns, torches, ‘and weapons. -And Jesus went forth, 
and said unto them: ‘Whom seek ye?” And they said, 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” And Jesus said unto them, ‘‘ Tam 
he; and ashe said .so, they [Judas,being’ with them] 
went backward and fell to the ground. ` No Kissing here, 


[From Luke we must infer that he did not kiss 


‘and it-does not appear that Judas came forth from the mul- 
-titude at all. 


But on the contrary. he says that Judas stood 
‘with them, and they fell to. the ground. From, John’s 
statement it wag not necessary for Judas to identify him to 
the crowd by a kiss, for Jesus went forth and inquired who 
they were looking for, and told them himself that he was 
the man. ` 

‘Q.—What-did Jesus say first: after he was betrayed? 

Matthew (>xvi; 50.}--And Jésus said. unto him, ‘Friend, 


Mark (xiv, 48.)—And Jesus answered and said unto them, 


are ye come out, as ‘agaitist a thief, with s 5w ords* ‘and with 


iståves to take me™ ` 


Luke (xxii, 48.}—But Jesus eid 1 ants him, "Judas, 


'betrayest thou the Son of man with a Kiss?” 


- John (xviii, 4-8.)-—Jesus said, “Whom seck ye?. I am.he. 
[Here all 


‘Q.—What was Jesus’ first reply after ‘the servant’ s ear 
was cut off? 2s , 

Matthew (xxvi, 52. J Then said Jesus unto him, ‘‘Pat up 
thy sword again into its place, for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” 

“Mark (xiv, 48. And Jesus apswered and said unto shen: 


“ATé ye-Come out, as. dea a-thief, with swords and with, 


staves to take-me? p 
Luke (xxii, 51.)—-And Jesus answered and said: 
ye thus far,” and touched his ear and healed him. 


t Suffer 


John (xviii, 11. }+Then said Jesus. unto Peter: ‘‘ Put up| 


again thy sword into the sheath. The cup which my 
| Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” (Ah! God, 


how forgetful you are!] 


Q —Who was Jésus taken before first, after his arrest? 
Matthew (xxvi, 57.)—Before Caiaphas the high priest 
Mark (xiv, 53.)—They led him away to the high priest. 

- Luke (xxiii, 54.)—They frst took. him to the high priest’s 
house. . 

John (xviii, 13- 14. )—They led. him to Annas, first," for 
Caiaphas ‘was giving council to the Jews, thut it was expe- 
dient that one. man:sbou}d.die for the people. 

Q.—What did Judas do with the thirty’ pieces of silver? 

Matthew (xxvii, 5.}—He cast down the thirty pieces of 
silver in the temple, and went and hanged himself,- 

Märk.—I have said nothing about it. ` - 

Luke in his silence is presumed to know nothing about 
this very important transaction, and: ane death of one of 
the twelve. 

John shakes his head, says he never. heard ` of this im- 
portant transaction before, as: he would have been sure to 


: :| havé recorded it. 


` Well, we will turn over to thé Acts of the Apostles: In 
the first chapter and eighteenth verse, it tells us that Judas 
‘| purchased a. field with it, in which he fel} headlong, and all 
his bowels gushed out. [Mark, Luke, and John are now 
seen, whispering together, and saying it is curious they had 

never heard of this before. ] 

. Q:—How did Judas come to his death? 

‘Matthew (xxvii, 5.)—He went out and hung himself. 

Mark, Luke, and John look surprised again, while I tell 
them it ie recorded in Acts i, 18; that it was by falling in 
afield that he had just bought, and all his bowels gushed 
out. They don’t see why he should have been speculating 
in land after he had hung himself. Matthew tries to 
explain to them by saying it may be a part of two stories, 

Q.—What course did Jesus pursue in regard to answering 
questions to Pilate or the high priest? What did he say, 
or refuse to say? I want his answer precisely. . 

Matthew (xxvi, 64. )—The high priest bad asked him if 
he was Christ the Son of God. And Jesus said urto him: 
«Thou bast said: nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter ye 
shall see the Son of man sitting onthe right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 

Mark (xiv,. 60-62.)}—The high priest questioned him 
thoreughly. But he held his pence, _and answered him 
nothing. Pilate asked him (xv, 2, 8) if he was King of the 
Jews. And Jesus answered chim: “Thou sayest it. “And 
the chief priest accused him of many thivgs, but he an- 
swered nothing.” Then Pilate asked him many questions, 
and yet Jesus answered him nothing, s0 that Pilate mar- 
veled. 

Luke (xxii, 67-70. )—The chief priests asked him if he was 
the Christ ? Jesus said unto. them: “If [tell you,ye will 
not ‘believe. And if I also ask you, ye will not answer me, 
nor let me go.. Hereafter shall the Son òf mansit on the 
right, hand’ of. the power of God. ig (xxiii, 3.) Pilute then 
asked him if he was King of the Jews: -And Jesus said: 
“Thou sayest it” (xxiii; 9.) ‘Herod also questioned him, 
bat be ayswered him. sothing.. 

[TO BE CONTINUED) 


» 


„prove it to be so. 
‘olit, and gréat multitudes’ are resorting ‘to Spiritualism-as a 


. time.” 


An Open Letter to Louis ‘Lange. 

FRIEND LANGE: As thee mentioned iy ‘nate is that of 
a staunch!’ materialist, and somewhat in’ contradistinétion 
to the honored one of D: M. Bennett, ‘F wish to! say’a few 
words in réply.. Thee ‘is etitirely 7 right in believing i me ‘to 
be a skeptic as regards all apiritlife: I have no- faith 
in gods, angels, ghosts, fairies, or spirits of any sort: I 
believe not in dreams, signe, or: omens, or in anything, 
that is supernatural Or contrary to nature’s known laws. I 


have given the subject of Spiritualisma fair investigation 
as regards reading everything I could get hold of relating 


to it, visiting haunted houses, and investigating ghost 
stories. Have sceén a little table- -tipping and planchette- 
writing, but ‘nothing that I did not believe might be the 
work of-the performers’ themselves. They were doubtless 
Honest, but self-deceived.. Yet I do not say but that 
phenomena may take ‘place in the presence of some 


-médiums that are entirely unexplainable by known natural 


Causes; Or any process of reasoning which we have as yet 
arrived at. - ti tes, Fe 
‘Tt is ‘somewhat remarkable that two: of the best known 


‘editors’ of the best Infidel papers should differ upon this 


subject so greatly, as do Horace Seaver of- The Investigator 
and’ D. M. Bennett of Tux TRUTH BEAKER. : Seaver has 
attended seances of all sorts for years, and has: never seen 
one. thiug to’convince him that thè dead: *‘atill live.” And 
Bennett, on-the other hand, has investigated the subject in 
the same way, and feels that-he has almost proof positive 
that life is continued indefiniiely-on through tha. ages. 
Both these men are honest, truthful, and reliable. Shall we 
commend the one and-condemn the other because. a fair 
investigation led them to such widely different concly- 
sions—because two differently constituted minds’ could 
not see alike? Skeptic as,I am, as regards spirit: ‘life, I 
must say that Tam glad D. M. Bennett is investigating the 
subject, and hope he will continue to, do. go, and continue 
laying his personal experience. before his readers, even at 
tae risk.of an occasional bigoted ery. of “Stop my paper ” 
from men, who like S. Sturm, of Memphis, are not Tiseral 
enough to be willing to. give. all sides an equal ohiince,’ I 
hope some good, Liberal will send Bennett two new sub- 
scribers for every one that ‘ steps down and out ” for such 
an illiberal reason as Mr. Sturm did. We do not want our 
pet paper to be overrun with accounts of ghosts and 
ghostly marvels, but a column or two a week no true ‘truth 
seeker Can reasonably object to. Let us unmask ‘deceit and 
fraud wherever we càn; but when a belief becomes ag 
widespread and universal as Spiritualism ‘has, it should be 
investigated thoroughly and if proven true “be accepted, 
and if false let it be shown up as such, and facts given to 
The old Christiaa mythology i is playing 


substitute, There are mysterious forces in nature which 
häve not as yet been understood or expláined, and these 
man is apt to relegate: to the supernatural. And many real 
materialists, like our friend Bennett, weave around these 
‘forces a'web of material philosophy which makes them 
seem almost reasonable and believable: And when. the 
strong mind of some man-god which I haye learned to lean 
upon, has succumbed to the seemingly incentrovertible evi- 
dence, and I have read‘their experiences and confessions, 
I have been ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me 
to: be:a -Spiritualist '! But a few turnings over of the 
question presents such an overwhelming array of doubts, 
absurdities, and inconsistencies, that I drop back again 
into ane broad, straight, and beautiful way of “ one life at 
‘Thine for investigation, 
ELMINA DRAKE SLENKER, 
p f 


Spiritualistic Phenomena, 


EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER, Dear Sir: I meant no injustice 
or misrepresentation of your position in what T'said in a 
late number óf your paper. It seemed to me that your 
language was fairly open to the construction T ptt’ ‘upon it, 
and I see that another of your friends took á similar view. 
But, unlike him, I do not ‘consider alittle difference of 
opinion a sufficient reason for crying *‘ Stop my paper!” 
The fact that we do not wholly agree in oir philosophy 


does not necessitate the raising of a Chinese-wall between 


us, but is rather a reason for continued relations. If I did 
my thinking exactly in your groove, and you thought in 
mine, there would be little chance of my ‘learning any- 
thing from your paper, provided that. it reflected only: your 
sentiments, but as that is ‘pot the case a temperate inter- 
change of thought’ may not be unprofitable... honor bon- 
est opinions frankly avowed, however foreign they may be 
to my own; far more than I can that narrow intolerance 
which cannot abide an idea that ie not in consonance with 
the individual's preconceived opinions or prejudices, 

I make ho claim to bave found the ebsolute truth in these 
matters, and if Idid 1 could not say with Colonel. Inger- 
soll, that I ‘‘ have no respect for the man” who. differs 
from me. When the Colonel said he had no respect for a 
man who believed there was & hell, he forgot the powerful 
influences of education and associations which have made 
some of the most amiable, charitable, and lovable people 
that we know of ‘believers iu an eternal hell, E 

I want to-say, and I think. your paper a good. plage to say 
it, that that kind of argument convinces no one, and that 


some of your correspondenta would do well to read Mr.. 
| Prothingham’s sermon on ‘! Tha Gentleman,” which you 


published a few weeks since, and which they have evi- 

dently overlooked. . Criminations, recriminations, and bad 
blood generally, do but little to advance the truth, or make 
men better. than thep are. There may be some teason for 
your quarrel with the publisher of the Age of Reason, but 
I don’t sse why your’ correspondents so generally consider 
it their duty to abuse him. J did not think Mr, Payne such 


a formidable. fellow when he was poniunine the Duluth . ; 


Morning Gall,.a paper. e size. or- two smaller than a. lady's 
fan, but ‘he is becoming. famous, aig “VOU ara helping to 
makehim:so., || 

As regards the question of ‘guperatyralism, I don't know 

that I have. much. more io. Bay. . When you speak of spirits 
having, ‘if I tinderstand you, invisible yet material and pal 
pable, bodies and brains ; possessing the powers of speech, 
physical. forcé, ‘and recollection. of experience in “this life, 
according ‘to the” phenoinena’ you desérilied in'your ‘article 
of March 16th, I ‘Confess that*you are getting beyond my 
depth. Ë do Hot say that such éxistences ate impossible, 
but that’ they are imptobatle and not in accordance with 
our present kndwlédge of the universe;'*And heré I’ must. 
object to ‘your definition of my position—iiaking mé hold 
that the’pdwets: ‘df thé universe’ aré limited ‘dnd’ that ‘we 
in our present’ state ‘of existence aye the ultimate that the 
-universe: is ‘capable “of producing.” If I in any sense 
limit the powers of the universe it is in this—that I cannot 
believe that nature works in eccentric ways, or by irrégular | 
methods; and’ when T see or hear of anything that is not in 
accordance with our ordinary:experience.and observation, 
but wholly ‘at ‘vatiance: with them,.I: am: inclined: to seek 
some solution of the matter that will be in harmony with | 
the known. Jaws. under whieh nature works Tpther.; than to 
attribute the unusual phenomena, to, some powers or ‘exist- 
ences in, the universe of . which We. have, nọ correlative 
knowledge. It is js principle t that, I distrust, Spiritual- 
istic phenomena ;, an will ‘back ‘Robert Heller against 
Mrs. Lord, tó call” “Up, spirits, ‘or call them down, and if his} 
apirits do not perform a8 astounding’ feats ‘as hers, feats as 
difficult to account: for through mortal: agency, then’ ‘you 
can take the’stakes and I wilt ‘devote myself, to the study: of 
Spiritualigm. * ' : 

Lam inclined to the belief that thére are or will be higher 
forms of life than ours; but I also'think ‘that if cur tace 
is connected with those: higher forms: Gf Hite it-will: be’ by 
regular gradations, and not by any sudden jump from out 
present state of dependencejon’a'material body, subject to 
all the, meanest functious.of the brutes, to an ethereal state 
in which. the intelligences wemow, possess are clothed-in an 
invisible, impalpable, imponderable, -yet material body. I 
do not pretend to understand. or comprehend ‘the highest 
forms of life that the universe is capable of producing, a 
nor to. understand all, the, silent. operations of Aature ; nor’ 
am I prepared , to deny the. existence, of “everything ‘that, I 
cannot “gee with my. own eyes, “or comprehend wiih my’ 
own mind ,” but When , “eh things’ are presented, ór 
alleged to be, and they arè ‘at vayiance with général himan. 
experience and’ observation, hiid ‘aubversive ‘of the laws. 
of: force and’ matter ‘with which’ We are aequitinted, “T take 
them cum grino salts and wait’ for more light. ` “De Ww Ch 

Wew York, Aprili 15, e i a 


Reply to “ Another one ikdoalpatntéd.” wi 


Mr. EDITOR: [ have.taketevery number of: Tak Teori, 
SEEKER thus far published, aid though.I like its tone, i its; 
make-up, and the spirit and ability of its articles. generally, ' 
yet it-has one feature that I. likedbove every ‘other: that-is,: 
it is not so :egotistic as to call itself. The Truth. Speaker, The. 
Voice of Truth, or: anything. of that: kind, but it modestly 
comes before the world from, week to, week asa: TRUTH 
SEEKER. -It justifies the. expectations. reasonable . people 
would build, on such. a, name “by; giving. both, sides of every: 
question an open | field and a fair Jight. | For proof of this read 
the articles it published from “Rev, & H. Humphrey, and 
the tedious ones from Rev. Cyrus ‘Romulus B. Teed. 

In order to carry out the programme ` implied i in the name 
of truth seeker, Tsee you shave adinitied atticles’’ on’ each 
side of the ‘great question of: ‘Spirifualisnt, probably a want 
of space has caused: you to reject ihany, more articles on this 
and other subjecté than you have “adinitted. 

You have learned erè this that itii is out’ of ‘the podstbilities 
to conduct a paper soat bo’ please: everyone: “ The particu. 
lar point ‘whieh T péraviially Jenow -plettsed "many of your 
intelligent rendess,) dibpleaied dtledst-oneowho thinks you 
should:hdul dbwartheiflag b¢-DaniDaops! SERRER; and tun 

-up that of if Marvel Hyntéli H int itbeteadwu hope ygou:wil 
not allow yonrpaperdoheidoterrkfbirdhipearoking fontauth 


IRA our. space, yet Thave not paid half T felt } p rompi ed to say.: ‘employer with the others, otherwise the $8,600 rent money 


Losdpellite’ and exchinge tabon for-labor,: butionly the! greai 
public, the people: through . their. chosen gènis: will hire 
spay. máger Ang the térm ysediavilh 


The th. Brekers Avril ARIAS 


excluded from a truth- aie paper. on the unsupported 
testimony of a man who, has probably: nevar iñ, hig life, bs 
himself in a way to get at the. truth of. z 

Next, Mr. Editor, you.are. accused. of, 
fied,” because you. say.you ‘have, received, proofs, W ich tọ 
you ‘‘are.aptisfactory.” I would ak, how. does this, man 
know that you were “‘ easily:satisfied?” Was he present on 
the various occasions whem proofs came to yout. ` Ọr can: he, 
being absent, judge better of these proofs than you ‘could 
when witnessing them? Why, this judging of your proofs 
and the amount of evidence’ which satisfied you, looks’ to 
me Tike å piece of impertinence seldoin’ -Witnessed-outeide 
the Vatican! i 

After this; this disappointed ’ One iid vectly: acciizes: you 
‘of making merchandise’ ‘Of the: spirits’ powers, : Is‘this trae? 
As much time as I have spent in’ New-York, ‘and: in your 
office, I never before had'an indication-of-it! but thén, Lamia 
Spiritualist—one of the merchants-have made my immenke 
fortune out of epiualeu: and it could: not: bé expected 
that I would see it. : '\ Spirits,” are accused. in the article. 
under. review, of: shaving ‘‘dqne no good.” Supposing that 
is. true. (and it is not). Goes, that- make.. Spiritualism: false? | 


proof. that hey, do not exist, or that, they cannot. manifest 
their existence in a tangible. way! 

In reply to your inclination to believe that mai exiats 
after death, this writer admonishé “h 
nation and rely. entirely on ‘facts. Pa ‘Very good. Now suppose, 

as ‘in your case, tne facis are 80 numerous, “and ‘aly rit 
in one direction, will not they incline over in the d 
you are inclined: ° “If Lunderstatia '‘Webstét, to inclin‘ia to 
ledn ór bend, now the-facts Have bééh such that they’ have! 
compelled’ you to Yeah ‘toward the spiritual ‘hypothesis. I 
submit that it is in ordér for Mr. B. to present his ‘counter 
facts; and thus incliné you jand other: hes Daep mar- 
chants ir the éiliér Girestion: © >> > 

After having carefully read and DEA fourtivlectuten!' 
Prof. Lawrence in his ‘Comparative Anatomy of the Nat-| 
ural Hietory of Man,” -L join with Mr,:8tebbins. in-advising | 
you to-read it, and I tell you in advance, :it. says not- one: 
word about. Spiritualism—not..one word in. explanation of! 
its, phenomena—not a word that would be new, to. you. T 
| tell you more, there is hardly a thought in it that you your- 


self have not had and published. . If you. cannot, get that! 


volume, and read it,.Mr, Editor, let. me. advise you. to, read: 
in its stead, “ Matter; Motion, Life, and Mind,’ gi by D. M.. 
Bennett, There. you will. find: the same. ideas as, well ex- 
pressed. f 

Iam aware, Mr. ‘Editor, ‘that L “haye taken too ‘much of! 


I bave only’ one request to make, that is, let THE TRUTH, 


o! SSUKER rémain as iti is, open to all” ‘sides of" every “question, 
| Yot'may ‘lose’ a few" dollars: by it; büt truth is worth niöre' 
thah-dollars. ' 


: : Mosis HULL. 
168 Tremont St, ‘Boston, April 22, 1878.. K J i 


` The, Finance and Labor’ dhesti. l 


Paka BENNETT: I am glad ‘your ‘True SEEKER: still i 


Jives, and-I:am glad: to find in. your columnaia word from; 
a woman on the money and labor-question,, True; I-do not, 


.see things just as ‘Margaret ” does; but L cannot, agree with! 


“Central New. Yorker ”- in thinking that her queries-and} 


her objections to such a depreciated, currency results: from | 


‘sympathy with the :money-lender; a woman who can. sug: | 
gest an, Oneida systen, minus the, peculiar, sexual. featur ‘ 
is more advanced than to be in, sympathy with the money { 
lender as such; it can be only as ‘she thinks—that which ‘is 
detrimental to hin’ reacts upon “thé “laborer. ‘Margiret, 
Ohare a gees ‘that plenty’ of | money is not going to fred 
lighten his burden fora time, but ‘Something’ more is neéded 
to fred hiti, and until he is ‘freed: from: the control 1 of Gaba 
bape ‘thére-cin be no- “permanent Peace © bee 

In‘ a true “state of- society, judividuals:- can: combine; 


i‘isalaby,: steady: wor! 
and.eartainspay, -Noman onset: ‘ofomen «wilh hire .on ipa: 


wherever found by the mutterings ofaafewiar; evan, many ovages uadess it: igexpeoted, that something, can: :be made v 


dissatisfied ongs:who, would his bien VOLW itiothe -hug ab00, 
“Marvel Hunter, -simply apecauge you DARB daj your 
search, to get, off, NA ground which. they may haye staked 
eft for youl., Be assused, the, bigots, are. not all. in. the 
churches. You will find a lemot them, in the Spiritualistic 
and anti-Spiritualistic ranks, out of the. Chyjstian fold. 
This disappointed. one, very kindly gives you and your 
readera to, understand that, it is utterly useless for you to. 
investigate Spiritualism., Why should you examine it? Has 
he not “ examined the Spiritualistic philosophy - ever since 
the Fox family ‘commenced thelr rappings and toe- -sap- 
pings?” “When you. aid your readers examine it, you imply | 
either that Mr. Stebbins hàs not examired it, or that heis, 
like other men, ‘fallible!’ Now, thotigh! bé ‘kindly suggests 
that he will not, ‘for'this ‘offense, tell youto atop is paper, 
yet it is è terrible: attain ón his generosity to allow-you and 
your readers toinivestignte’a -stibject “which' ‘he long since 
inveatigated, atid decided what: itis no.déss absurd than 
the ghost foolerles and ‘witch romances of old.” i 
Now, I humbly a&k Mr: Stebbiasjif he personally investi-. 
gated the matter, and learsedithat the marvels:in the family |. 
of John D. Fox were. produced byia ff toe-snapping” :proc-. 


ess? . I have aat with two. of:these: sisters: on nearly ahun- 


dred occasions and. know. thet ithe rappings, were . not: 
produced by. the:toes, . I have. heard them on, the floor, on 
the walls of „the roam, on,jhe ceiling overhead, on tables, 
chairs, stoves, and,,other. furniture. : There are more than, 
one thousand people, not five miles from the office of Tap, 
TRUTH SEEKER, who will bear tealimony to: havin hag alm- 
ilar sittings, with similar results. Must such testimony be 


phe Jabpr of these. hired,.., This: is athe. gule, circumstances | 
make. ihe exceptions. ql 


low, the time Aust c come when me 
must cease to liye off the labor, of, treir fellows, anc the 
| only way I can. gee in which this, can be done isto give, tò 
individuals or combinations of individuals, the field of pro; 
diction, and to the public through its, appointed agents, th be 
business öf exchange.” “Weare iola that’ the” Ji 
thing over eighteen hundred years | ago, “crucified Christ, an 
we are further’ told that the ‘poor, ‘the beedy, and th 
‘oppreséed are Ctirist’s’ ‘représentativer, * Weil, the Jew ert 
tifos hin ‘to- ‘day: I do’ nòt méan ‘the 'litéral Jë 
when we remember ihat Rothschild is’a Jew, 


we 
Ee E 
a$- 


è high 


make it medn: evén’ that. Büt F mban the trading” ‘spirit, | 
‘Men who.trade'iipon public nécessitics for their own prive 


benefit, and iake fortunés thereby, are Jews, no'mattef o 
what nation born: When ‘wei have:ceme to: understand 
“what. fields of labor belong.to..the individual, and :what: t 
the: public, so-a8-to. strike: ‘proper: balanee-between thet i | 
{the “ peoplec¥iwill-be riéh, bet-ne single individual: aa; 
tower: above his fellows-as to, bei counted specially:.so 

;. Mrs..; Chappellemith: pays: “£ ‘Money snowy, waiting: “far. aal 
cannot. find profitable employment.” us Why: opce bear 


a, superintendent ofa New Rugiand cotton pill say, th 
men would not invest. money Rises, it a. ei ty Dung’ 
them ten per cent ; robs; , that, AAN he epifita 
employment for money, b put. re pine ines 

es pa supana a Peig ne er renh bs 
pute up 2 
A He deie a Pe ton n Hey te ae 
ë thi hemi iikot nigh ov ovir pit WG e paying’ hi 


PAE ah st 


ee dred’r 
; | must earn $100 over and above the cost of keeping the mill 


‘toi collect thé- rents. . 


| want is enough of them. 


[ims 


handa, keeping machinery ir in tenait; etc., to have $50,0 000 a 


the ond Hd Of egonean and $50, dedsdivide f between? five hun 
Ver $100:to each. Thus you see that everyman 


and machinery -inTepair than he getg,in order that the man’s | 
money shall receive ten cents on the dollar for bein g used. 
‘Supposé these men all represent families, then five hun- 


dred families arer$100. poorer. than they, would have been 


had the husband and father received just what he earned, 

and one man has $50,000 more than he has earned, for his 
mofey*has brought him :ten per cent. To do that he must 
have:the-$50,000.over and above the pay for what time he 
hag spent. But the five hundred men have. less purchasing 
power by $100 ‘each than they in justice” should havé, and 
so have not the’power to buy as much of what is manufac: 
tured by just that sum. Shelves soon pile up, not enough 
sale.to make the ten per cent unless: wages are cut down, and 
this reduction only increases the difficulty, and all because 
mozey rates above men, oecause money must have poft- 
able employment; or be-idle, even if men:become tramps and 
women starve. 

“But I must illustrate this ten për- cent and the poweri of 
trade-in public Necessities ‘on one’ s own’ private account a 
Tittle further. © 

‘An acquaintance of mine 5 had learned a trade, andilnstend 
‘of working for others, set up in business on his own account, 


|A ‘building: ons cross street rear the Common ir Boston 


[Had a front wide enough for two small stores or shops, one 
‘of! which was oé¢eupied: as -a tailor’s. shop, and my friend 


| hired ‘thé other with the whole of the back of the buildiug 


(it being-s Wttle deeper and same width aa both fronts) and 
Albo the cellar, ` Thésé latter were used for warerooms’ and 
‘tianufacturing - ‘purposes; and his half of the front fora 
‘salearoom, and-what dò yon suppose he paid for the use of 
‘the epace enclosed within these walls? $8,600 per year, 
| Z360 per: ‘month, $10 per dsy, Sundays and al. Now, why 
did ` this space, ‘thosé: rooms, or the use of them cost 
dov mhich? "Trade, The “building stood where many 
‘people’ passed. .He could sell enough of what he 
‘Mantiféctured to -kecp two girls employéd in the store. 
‘He ‘allowed himself as much for a week's work (and 
he worked hard) as he paid in two days for the room; each 
@itl ‘had the:price of another day for their week’s work. aud 
he‘hiréd help in: the back shop to the amount of from $20 to 
“$80 more, Thus some: five persons by working hard re- 
ceived about the sanie as the landlord did, and he had only 
Well, these five ‘work liard the whole 
‘year, and at ‘the end the’man has made nothing, he has 
barely lived,-éupported his family, and paid ‘his. help and 
ach of the five workers has earned twice what he received, 


‘could not:have been paid. Ten per cent and trade-on one’s 
-own account tellaithé story. Theres one chance in twenty, 


'|-perhaps, that-a:trader may get rich, and for the sake of this 


chance,-people crowd into cities; they climb high and dig 


-deep 80:a8 to:get as near to the best trade centres as possible 
| vhis'till a house and a few. feet of land is counted worth ten, 
twenty, fifty times as much as the same sized house and Jand 


:êlsewhérë. 

-Onia house that in the country is. counted worth $1; 060 
i|-the ‘ten: per centwould be $100, Put the same house at 
-ong ‘of the: ‘best centres of trade in a large city and the 
‘ground it stands on would be worth $50,000, or $5,000 for 
the-ten:pér eeit; and the house would be pulidd down, end 
sone thatirose higher and sunk deeper built in its place, till 
‘the’galoons uncer ground; ‘stores on the first floor, offices 


Son” thes second; third, and: perbaps. fuurth floors, would 


make the rent-mouey count twice or three times. $5,000, 
while “every person employed therein would have to earn 
enough imore than he received to:pay his-proportion of this 
‘sum. -Trade and ten per cent ale the two robbers of the 
workingman. Now, if production was in the hands of the 
‘imdividual, and: exchange in the hands of the people, to be 
carried: on‘by ‘salaried agents, then no man could expect to 
get rich by trading; rents:would be reasonable, and ten per 
cents: would: disappear; -Houses that cost $1,000, when 


| | standing:alone; would seli for that, and would not, because 


five hundred persons came and put up $1,000 houses all 
around ‘it, be: valued at:$10,000. 

„But the subject:enlarges, and I must close, first aking a 
ew -quesioni. . Mrs; Chappellsmith talks of irredeemable 


if :money.: If. I have:a ten-dollar legal tender greenback, and 
Jit will buy me.: food; clothes, psy stage or railroad fare, or 


-betaken .for anptliing else that I wish to purchase, all I 
I do not care about getting gold 
for.them, for if I:did ] eould neither eat nor drink it, and 
must still exchange it for such things as I nggd, and every 
time I. get what I need for a greenback, it is redeemed. 
‘This is the.only kind of redemption the worker needs, and 


jif the rich prefer gold it is only that they may enslave us 
|-with -it, and as ta. foreign nations, whatever our Govern- 


tment will take:at par, other nations wili : 
“ We'll throttlé gold and take away 
Its terrible power for ill. 
Then those who held It sure must toil 
or may eat it, if they will.” 

Tt, is timè that we set the example to other nations of 
freeing our ‘laborers from the thralldona of the capitalist. 
Hagene Macdobatd skys that education can make better 
times. Not’ ustedes we ledrn and: apply the. Jaw of balance 


Jin the sphere ot Wealth ; “and, as to the population question, 


Tók of ‘but: cite legitiihate method of regulating it, and 


if. thabin’ Btrict-acesrdance with thé law of evolution, but it 


nt. be-done ae the multitudes: are freed from the fight 
bedone so long as the laborer’s-facuities 


seen ia the storage to how he shall get hel- 


iaie, childr I may: 
i and Le 0 Sate an 
r. out the principe involve 
RR d È ip, ae” “Lors W aAlssR00RER, 
Gh. 
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Is There a Future Life? 
DEAR Brotuzr BENNETT: I was very-much pained 
when I read your remarks in answer.to 4 letter from Mr. J. 


Newell, 
SEEKER of March 16ih, .I-had always supposed you to be a 


Materialist in the fullest sense.,of that word—that there is’ 


nothing outside of, nor superior to, nature. You. 80, state 
in your discugsion with Mr. Teed, that outgide of mattar 
there is, and can be, nothing. And you further.affirm. that 


without perfect organization we cannot have ming-~in. 


other words that mind is the result of organized matter, all 


of which is scientifically true. There are some who believe. 


the mind to be the spiritual or immortal part of man. But 
this is absurd, for, as you have stated, mind is a, function 
of the brain, which is matter peculiarly organized.; and 
where there is-disease of the brain, there is corresponding 
disease- of the mind. If mind. were spirit it could not be 
affected by disease. In the case of idiots where, there is 


imperfect organization, both of the physical and nervous: 


system, we have little or no mind. And in the. lower ani- 
‘mals, mind is, correspondingly developed with. the brain. 
You have further stated that you do net. believe in-spirits, 


ghosts, hobgoblins, sprites, gnomes, spooks,, genii, fairies, 


witches, etc., all of which, in my judgment, is very ;sensi- 
ble ia you ; and after placing yourself on such materialistic 
grounds how can you be consistent when you-say; in 
answer to Mr. Newell; that: certain manifestations which 


you witnessed at Mrs. Lord’s ‘‘ could be accounted for-only’ 


on the’ theory that there are existing inteliigences capable, 
under favorable conditions, of making themselves known, 


and of conveying various tokens of. their love and continued. 


life, and ‘which are invisible to our sight?” Is not this 


avowing the doctrine of Spiritualism ?_and-is not Spiritual- 


ism only another phase of orthodox religion.? The Bible 
teaches Spiritualism as much as it teaches anything. John, 
the Revelator, was. in the spirit on the Lord’s:day, and 
„heard behind: him a great voice, as of a trumpet., And: he 
speaks of the seven spirits which were -before the throne. 
They exorcised evil spirits in Bible times, and did-a-great 
many miraculous things throngh the influence of some:pre- 
siding spirit.or deity’; and their ignorance even. led them 
into crimes, such as the sacrificing of human--beings, to 
appease the ‘wrath of an imaginary. god. Now, if you 
telieve in Spiritualism you must: accept the Bible.as an 
inspired work, for it was just as probable then that: some 
spirit influenced Moses and St. John to write the Penta- 
.teuch and the Revelation, as :it is: now that some spirit 
influences the writing upon the slate at a Spiritual seance ; 
‘or that the spirit of some old Indian should take.possession 
of the body of a ‘‘medium,” leap about the.;floor, and 
_prate in unintelligible Choctaw. You must renounce your 
belief that the universe possesses powers and forces ade- 
quate to the production of organized life ; you must believe 
that. man has a soul (whatever that may be), and: that that 
soul is immortal ; and, more, you must believe in the exist- 
-ence of a God, and when you go that far you might as well 
swallow the whole pill and believe He. is Mie author of all 
things. 
Lam truly surprised that a man of 3 your- education, and 


the knowledge you possess of the science of biology, and j. 
the laws of the universe generally, should leave the sure 


and firm foundation of materialistic Atheism for the wasting 
sands of Spiritualism,.and be led away and deceived by an 
ephemeral band of Spiritualistic jugglers. . You have been 
such an inveterate hater of orthodox religion, and have 
labored su Jong and efficiently both with voice and pen to 


convince thg-world that itis a gigantic hurabug, that how, | 


in your senility, you should abandon reason and science. for 
giosts and spirits is tculy passing strange. You have ridi- 
culed the orthodox idea that God remained inactive for all 
time until six thousand years ago when the happy thought 
struck him of constructing worlds. .I would like to. ask 
` you what the spirits-have been doing since the creation up 
1o the daysof the Fox girls, the inception of Spiritualism ? 
Why did they not revisit the earth during that long iater- 
val, and commune with loved ones as now? or was it 
‘because the “conditions” were not favorable?” I 
would ask you, also, if all the manifestations,” material- 
izations,” and doings generally of modern Spiritualism 
have not been proven to be stupendous humbugs ? The 
Davenport boys, you will remember, successfully deceived 
the people of. this cougtry. and Europe for a Lime;- ‘bat 
finally they were detected, when their :show - “collapsed. 
Look at the Eddys, Katie Kiog,’ Dr. Slade, and others, who 


have all met the same ignominious end—that of. detection’ 


in practicing a base fraud. sen F 
And finally ] would say that if: yow have concluded to 
go with the Spiritualists; THE THUTH SEEKER is “doomed— 


* unless, perhaps, it may be supported: by ‘those: who: are in 


the same faith, I am sorry to..ay this, for it seems a8 
though I could not give up Tue oe ‘SEEKER, I look 


with reference to a future life, ia Tus TRUTH) 


‘is nothing supernatural about it, 


for its coming each week with-as much anxiety as I would 
for the’ coming of a fréeighted: ship from across the water; 
for indeed THE Tkura SEEKER is freighted with scientific 
truths which the hungry, inquiring mind so much relishes, 
Reflect, Mi, Bennett, before you give up science for a creed. 


Do not let the history of the‘ life of Robert Dale Owen be 


repeated by you. -° Gao: F, Rockwenz, M. D.- 
Woleotwite, nd, April 38, 1878, 


Mr, J. Newell pained our good friend, and that our admis. 


sion that there might be a possibility of our having a con- 
tinued existence should make him unhappy. We fear he is 
more easily disturbed by the opinions of. others than we 
are. We can contemplate his disbelief in these things with- 
out the slightest pang of pain or the least feeling of unhap- 
THE TRUTH SEEKER.probably visits about an equal 
number of Materialists and Spiritualists, and, so far as we 
are able to judge, we feel as much of a fraternal feeling for 
one class as for the other; one las a8 much of our love as 


piness. 


the other. We have many wari friends in each class, and 
we hope this may continue many years yet. While neither 
class may exactly claim us as one of themselves, we hope 
both may continue to take interest enough in us to not dis- 
card us and cry | out, Stop that paper ! 

'2. We are “a Materialist in the fullest sense of the 
word, ” and we never expect to be anything ase. We be- 
lieve that matter ‘and its inherent forces constitute all that 
is, ‘and without matter. there can be no existence. And we 
think, t00, that men do not yet fully know all the forms 
and. conditions that matter is capable of entering into. 
From the granite rock up through soils, vegetation, water, 
atmosphere, and. gases, to the ether that fills inter-planetary 
and inter-stellar space there are many grades or degrees; 


and we recognize the possibility of there being as many 


grades. or degrees: in matter above the ether as below it. 
Our eyes,-our:nerves, and ali our senses combined are un- 
able to take cognizunce of the many forms of substance which 
we have good reason to believe have an existence. Of the 
finer forces, called dmponderadles, which belotg to the uni- 
verse, and hence to matter, as yet very little is understood, 
even by the most learned scientists; and that field within 
the next hundred: years will undoubtedly be more exten- 
sively explored than ever before. Those who believe and 
accept only’ what they can see, feel, weigh, and handle 
really accept only half, or less than half, of real existence. 
One half of the universe that can be weighed and tested is 
said to be invisible to the eye and almost imperceptible to 
our physical senses, and still it exists as really as the other 
half. When the imponderable realm is investigated, we 
know not where the ‘stop will be made. Everything con- 
nected with visible nature is susceptible of being converted 
into an invisible gas;.and that all we now see once occupied 
the invisible form there can be but little doubt, The uni- 
verse possesses vast powers and possibilities but yet little 
understood by the most astute and learned. 

8. We think most decidedly that mind is the result of 


organization, and that there can be no mind where there is 


no organization to produce it.. This fundamental fact we 


‘have at all times liad in view when we have come to the 
‘conelusions which we entertain. 
time to time, running through an experience of a third of a. 


When we have, from 


century, received proofs that, to our weak mind, were sat- 
isfactory that intelligences do exist, we have concluded 
that those intelligences or minds are the result of organiza- 
tions, invisiblé and insensible to our cruder Perceptions— 
that every mind or intelligence must have an organized 
brain and a real, bona fide hody to produce it. We do not 
‘believe in elementary minds, that exist eternally without 
being produced by an organization. Of course good organ- 
izations must produce good minds, and vice versa, We do 
not. believe. that. mind is spirti, but that it is possible for 
spirit to exist ina real, material, but invisible form, capable 
of evolving and producing mind, and on precisely the same 
‘principle thaf our-‘cruder physical bodies produce mind. 

4, If in the economy of the universe it is the destiny not 
of humanity alone, but of all organized forms of ‘life, to 
have a second, third, and other phases of existence, there 
It is all a part of the 
great system pf nature but yet partially understood. Neither 
has it any connéction with orthodoxy or with the fables, 
'crudities, and absurdities of the Bible. Of course the Bible 
recognizes and teaches the existence of spirits ; but whal of 


it? It also recognizes the existence of men and animals; 


shall we therefore set them aside and declare these do not 
exist because the Bible says they do? The Bible possesses 
no power to convert an actuality into nihility. If spirit-life 
is a reality it is an outgrowth of this form of existence, the 
same.as this form is. the outgrowth of iœtal life, and f{cetal 
life of the ovum or germ life—all is one grand, continuous, 
material, universal system, There is but one universe, and 


it embraces all forms of matter, all forms of force, and all. 


forms of life, and where it all ends, or what its limits are, 
no man knows or can know. Weare under no obligalion 
to accept the Bible as a book inspired by a personal God 
because we accept the theory that this is a rudimental form 
of life and that the ultimate succeeds it. There is no neces- 
sary connection between the two. We believe in no God 
save the universe, and hence we are under no necessity of 
‘accepting’ the silly tales about the Jewish Jehovah. 

5, Our friend i is very wrong, wheñ he says we must “‘re- 
‘nourice the’ belief that the universe possesses powers and 
forces adequate to the production of organized life.” We 
believe this quite as firmly as himself, and we go still farther 


and accòrd to the universe far more power than he does, 


 REELY. at: We are ‘truly | sorry 7 that our candid reply to 


We have no necessity for man-made gods and we cannot 
believe in them. The universe, as we said, is sll the God 
weaccept. It isthe Most High, the Allin All, the author 
and source of all things and all existences, but we do not, 
we repeat, circumscribe its powers to the extent our friend 
does. 

6. The Ductor need not grieve ngr be. surprised that we 
have left the firm foundation of materialistic Atheism for 
we have not done so and there is not the slightest indica- 
tion that we ever will, We think ourselves quite as much 
of a Materialist as himself, and quite as much an unbeliever 
in a personal creative God. We are happy to inform him 
that we still stand on the same firm foundation of Material- 
ism that sustained us so many years. Because we have 
conceded to the universe more powers than our friend, it 
does not follow that we have stepped off the rigùt foun. 
dation. 

7. We are no more a lover of orthodoxy, ecclesiasticism, 
theology, and supernaturalism, than we have ever been. 
We believe in neither of them. If Spiritualism is a fact it 
is perfectly independent of all ‘these. It is just ‘as nat- 
ural and just as free from miracle and supernaturalism 
as any other, phenomenon in nature. It is simply a branch 
of the great universal economy. And it must be confessed 
that if the universe is capable of continuing our existence 
it is the grander and moré worthy of respect for that fact, 

8. There are natural phenomena taking place every: day 
as marvelous as would be a continuation of our existence 
by the production, while living in this life, of another or 
counter-organizution with head, braig, body, and nerves of 
the higher, subtler, and less perishable forms of mutter, and 
which will be able to set up business for itself when discon- 
nected from the rudimentary body, and continue the process 
of living and thinking for hundreds and thousands of years. 
We of course do not know that this is possible, and our great 
offense is admitting the bare possibility of such a state of 
things, Life of all kinds is- a mystery, whether vegetable 
or animal, embryonic or perfected, and ‘it is not easy to 
explain how it takes place and how its different phases ara 
perpetuated, And there are new laws and new. phenomena 
yearly beiag brought to our knowledge which were before 
unknown to us. Among these may be mentioned the appli- 
cation of steam to the engine and machinery, the electric 
telegraph, the utilization of electricity as a motive. power 
and for the production of light, photography, the telephone, 
the phonograph, and other discoveries and inventions, 
Before the discovery of these phenomena a description of 
any of them would have.been booted at and denounéed as 
an impossibility. If, fifty. years ago any man had advo- 
cated the possibility of messages being sent from New York 
to San Francisco in three seconds of time, or of being con- 
veyed in the same space of time from Europe to America, 
under the Atlantic Ocean, no one, would have believed 
it. Until men pecome familiar with a certain line 
of facta they pronounce them utter impossibilities, and 
the few who first accept them have often been denounced as 
fools. Because Copernicus was repeatedly assured that the 
world was flat and stationary, and -that the sun moved 
around it, it made no difference with the facts, and by 
pushing his investigations, he succcedéd iù convincing him- 
self of the rotundity, and diurnal motion of the earth, and 
though the truth was slowly confessed by others, hundreds 
of millions .of intelligent people now stand ready to 
acknowledge the great fact. Although Columbus was 
repeatedly told that no land was to be, found by sailing 
weatward, and that his ship even could not proceed a 
great distance in that direction, uor return if it even were 

possible to make the advance, it made no difference with 
the facts in the case ; and by making the grand experiment 
his bravery and his labors were rewarded by the discovery 
of a new world, upon which hundreds of millions of men 
and women have-since lived and. died. Unproved facts have 
again and ‘again. been denounced as impossible, which when 
demonstrated. everybody is. willing to accept as true. Be- 
cause & factor-a philosophy: is denoenbed, as-untr ue, it does 
not follow that-it isso; os. + 

9. The‘aséent on our part thata continued existence may be 
pussible does not rest upon the three seances óf Mrs. Maud 
Lord’s that we have attended, but-quite as niuch upon what 


‘we have witnessed in private-circles atid in our own family, 


where we were confident there were no chances for fraud 
or collusion, as well as recitals we have listened to from ' 
tried and true friends—people of intelligence and truth, 
who we were positive had no wish to mislead us. If, after 
witnessing these things for more than a generation, we 
come to the conclusion that there is a singular class of phe- 


nomena, not dependent upon fraud or .deception, that do 


take place under certain circumstances, we hope our skep- 
tical friends who have had.no opportunity to witness the 
same will not think us quite & fool and that our efforts in 
the direction of mental liberty ought to go for naught. We 
cannot help thinking that there are many among our doubi- 
ing friends who, if they had witnessed precisely what we 
have witnessed, would arrive at similar conclusions. 

10. We do not seek to defend any of the frauds that have 
been committed by professional mediums. Doubtless 
many frauds have been committed. Private seances are 
usually more satisfactory than public-ones, and afford better 
opportunities fur investigation, We-feel sure that the cry 
of fraud will not answer for-an-argiitment to meet all the 
phenomena that have taken place. We'do not say they are 
produced by spirits, but we do say, we'have received numer- 


[ous proofs of existing intelligences that seem to have no 
‘connéction with visible organizations. 


Where there is 
intelligence we think there must be an organization to pro- 


The ruth) Beeker, April 27, 1878, 
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duce it, and the spirit theory has seemed to-cover the facts 
belter than anything else that has been presented to ws: 

` Scientific investigation may prove that we are mistaken. 
When we learn that such is the case, we shall very ‘readily 
abandon our present views. But if we cannot see cause to 
do so before that, we hope our materialistic friend will try 
to bear with us and recognize the good intentions that 
‘prompt us to do what we do. 

11. We do not pretend to explain ‘why spirits do not 
accomplish more than has been accomplished. The diff- 
culties under which communication is kept up between 
this state of existence and the hypothetical one may. be 
greater than we are able to understand, Our knowledge in 
this direction is limited, although we have been a partial 
Yeliever—about the same as at present—the better part of 
our life. We shall leave somebody else to answer the hard 
questions, ` ` 
` 12. We bave not given up science for a crèed. We have 
not decided to go with the Spiritualists any more than with 
the Materialists. Wehope to go with both, for we affiliate 
and readily harmonize with both. Many from the ranks of 
both are our personal friends for whom we entertain the 
highest respect. We have not aimed to make Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER a Spiritual paper, nor do we intendto. Weare not 
troubling ourselves about a future life and do not propose 
to, but to give this life and what will make it better our un- 
divided attention. 


spend our time in the most profitable and useful man- 
ner, we feel' sure that if there isa continued existence we 
shall be in*good condition to enter upon it © Our chief |. 


motto is: Let us do the best we can in this life, here and: 


now, and attend to the other. when we reach it and can 
know more aboutit, If feeling this way—if accepting s0 
much of the Spiritual philosophy—if exercising | the freedom 
and candor to answer direct: questions when, spropounded 
to us is going te “doom” Tux TRUTA SEEKER, then 
“doomed” itis. If even a baker’s dozen of our readers 
should relinquish the paper because, of our. views we- do 
not see how that could change them. We cannot change 
our miid to erder. It is not within our power,. even, 
to change out views a8 we ourselves may wish.. They. are 
governed by evidence and evidence alone. T 

We shall endeavor to give our readers a good and 
valuable paper filled with sound arguments and scientific 
facts calculated to benefit’ our fellow-beings while on their 
life-journey, and we hope there will continue to be a dispo- 
sition evinced to sustain us in this effort; but if there are 
those who conscientiously feel that they ought to cease 
reading these pages and to withdraw their support because 
we are compelled to think as we do.and lave the frankness 

to tell what we think, aud if in consequence the light of 

Tus TRUTA SEEKER is forever extinguished, we shall try 
to feel as reconciled as possible under, the circumstances. 
We are certain, huwever, that there are many Materialiste 
who are not bigoted and who can tolerate a well-meaning 
person who differs in a slight degree from themselves. 
To such we look for support in the work we are prosecuting 
according to the best ability we possess. 

-Now, kind friends, please '‘give us a rest” for a while 
on the subject of spirits and a future life and let us all 
bestow the best attention we can to the more urgent affairs 
of this, 

Comstock’s Annual Report. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of “The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice,” for 1878, has been out 
some little time. On the cover of the pamphlet is the favor- 
ite device of the society—and which they use. as a coat of 
arms—in which an unfortunate handcuffed victim is, by a 
minion of the law, being thrust into a dungeon, while Saint 
Anthony is making a bonfire of books and paniphlets, šup- 
posed to be TRUTH ,ŞEEKERS, Opea Letters, ‘scientific 
tracts on Marsupials, etc, Oné can easily imagine that 
around the benign but. badly-scarred face of the good An- 
thony, like his illustrious predecessor Torquemada of the |. 


fifteenth century, hovers a wish that he could thrust the 


victim in the flames, as well as his books, . 

Un page 7 is found this very kind mention of Frecthought 
publications, which is in the same vein with the remarks of 
the president of the society, Samuel | ‘Colgate, at their last |: 
meeting, when he gave it as his opinion that Freethought 
publications ought to be suppressed. But to the extract: 
** Another class of publications, issued by Freetovers and 
Freethinkers, isin a fair way of being stamped out. The 
` public generally can scarcely be aware of the extent that 
blasphemy and filth commingled have found vent through 
these varied channels. Under a plausible pretense men who 
raise a howl about ‘free press,’ ‘free speech,’ etc. ruth- 
lessly trample under foot the most sacred things, breaking 
down the altars of religion, bursting asunder the ties of 
home, and seeking to overthrow every social restraint.” 
Thus it will be seen that Freethinkers and Freelovers are to 
be “stamped out,” and their publications burned  or-other- 
wise suppressed. 

On page 8 a wail is offered up about the slackness of pros- 
écution in our State courts in this city. The statemént is 
made that during the year 1877 forty- -five arrests ‘were 
made, upon which thirty-nine indictments were ‘found! buf 
that in all those cases not a single trial was had.’ This Was, 
indeed, a bad atate of things, and does not argue | promis“ 
ingly for the funds with, which to replenish’ -Comstdck’s 
exchequer, when it is remembered that halt the: fries to 
the informer., 

- At the close of the” ‘report, on t page 7 PEN itie’ wi hy Recs: 
tary pays the following tribute to’ his not “Tess ‘worthy’ 


-| name be the praise, 


Tf we arrive at the highest degree of 
perfection here which we are capable of attaining to, and’ 


accomplice, who by decoying intrigues and the meanest 
kind of misrepresentations and inveigling under false pre-. 
tences and the basest subterfuges induces. well-meaning but 
ill-informed persons -to commit a crime. that will allow his 
chief to arrest them and thrust them into prison, and which 
has several times been described in these columns, Thus 
says Anthony: ‘‘ Honorable mention should be made of our 
assistant, Joseph A, Britton, who has rendered valuable 
service.” After returning thanks to three members of the 
legal profession for the share they have performed in the 
delectable business, he deigns to give thanks also to God 
for the part he performed, thus: ‘More than all should 
we acknowledge the constant care and special blessing of 
Almighty God: When the way has seemed hedged up, clouds. 
hung darkly over us, and it seemed as though our Agent 
{Anthony, of course] stood alone against the powers of evil, 
God has led, protected, and given us the victory. To His 
ANTHONY Comsrocx.” 

Thus it will be seen that the efficient members of the 
firm, who have done most of the work of suppressing vice, 
are Joseph A. Britton, Esq., His Holiness, Anthony Com- 
stock, and Almighty God. Here is a triọ worthy of a 
worthy cause. We have heard before of God’s getting into 
bad company, but we do not remember of his ever before 
forming quite so bada partnership as this—Britton, Com- 
stock, & God. 


— 
Before Congress. 


The petition asking for the repeal or modification of what 
are kuowa as the Comstock obscenity laws are now being 
considered. Effeciive arguments have been made before 
the House Commitice by J. B. Wolff, A. E. Giles, and Dr. 
E. B. Foote, Jr; and Coi. R. G. Ingersoll is expected to 
address the Senate Committee on the subject. Heavy 
{prejudices are of. course. to be encountered. - The -Chris- 
‘tian influenee is to be met with in Congress as active as 
‘anywhere else. Comstock is on hand with some of his 
specislties in-the curiosity line ; and he does not take pains 
to conceal his hatred for Tax TRUTA SEEKER and its edi- 
tor. He told the gentlemen of the committee, on Saturday 
last, that we were publishing a most villainous and blasphe- 
mous sheet, and that it ought to be suppressed. 
a devil and Anthony hates him half as bad as he does us, 
and if his getting into heaveu depends upon his hatred of 


‘ {the devil, we think. he can calculate that bis calling and elec- 


tion is sure. Butif he does go to heaven and there is but 
one apartment there, we wish it distinctly understocd, that 
we do not intend to register our name at that hotel. 
Spa ae me 
Loye- Letters. 

“Thi is indeed a sad condition in which the portly and ven- 
erable Bishop- McCoskry, of Michigan, finds himself placed. 
At the advanced age of seventy-four years, an honorable 
career of half a century is turned to disgrace by six or seven 
letters which he was foolish enough to write to pretty little 


|. Miss, Fannie Richards (now Mrs, Bannister) two or three 


years.ago.. It is true the letters were rather affectionate, to 
be written by such g saintly personage to one so young, but 
it would doubtless have been far better for all parties con- 
cerned had they not been suffered to come to the eyes of 
the public. It does not. appear that the young lady 
was basely or maliciousiy false to the bishop by making 
herself busy in showing his letters around, but by a careless 
accident they seem to have fallen into the possession of | 
another lover. It isa dangerous business for a doting old 
mao to write soft and Silly letters to any lady, for he 
knows not, though they are designed.for the eyes of buta 
‘single person, how many may be invited to peruse them. 
Witness the grief of the old bishop from this cause, He 
was obliged to resign the honorable position he held, with 
the promise to spend the remainder of his life in Europe, 
in exile and retired disgrace. Poor Beecher had lots of 
trouble about the letters he wrote. The Newell divorce 
case, now progressing in our courts, is bringing to light 
anotlier batch of ridiculous love-letters, written by another 
old man. ‘They may servé to amuse for an hour a giddy 

public, but it would have been far better to consign them to 
the flames. Were we to give advice to men of age, it would 
be: WRirg NO LOVE-LETTERS, 


if ‘ 


Young Folks’ Series. 


i. Two Lirtis Rep Mrrvens,—Realizing the importance of 


affording a suitable class of reading for the little folks— 
a class free from the taint of priestcraft and superstition— 
which will be not only entertaining but instructive and teach 
a good moral, we have. decided to bring out as our means 
and opportunity may serve such a series of Radical juvenile 
works as are demanded, We hereby announce No.1 of 


| the series—‘t Two Little Red Mittens ’’—by Jennie Butler 


Browne. It is-a pleasing and instructive story, and just 

suited for children. It is equally suited for lyceums or 

families, Every family that has children ought to have a 

copy. Give the little ones something that will engage their 

attention, something that will impart information and will 

not instill into their minds # particle of superstition. 
Price, only 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


“Tur cable brings the intelligence that a large number of 
the High Church party of the Church of Eugiand, includ- 
ing “bishops, rectors, curates, ‘deacons, ètc., and estimated 
'as high ds-thres: millions of ‘people, ‘are about to secede from 
‘Protestantism to the: ‘Catholic Church, and conditions and 
Fprélimibaries dre Sail to have already been agreed upon. If 
‘ihis is ‘true it will Weaken ‘the cas Church very mate- 
TiSy 


oath hasten’ the: ion the ‘geal sige is to Sike 


If there is + 


place between Romanism on the one hand and Radicalism 
on the other, and when there will be but-few occupying 
middle or Protestant ground. 


A LIBERAL LECTURE on THE. Boor or Esrven. By 
Jasper Griggs.—The author of this pamphlet of twenty- 
five pages has, for reasons which he states, "brought out this 
rather obscure book in ita true light in a sharp and clear 
manner, In the appendix he cites numeroug historical 
facts concerning the cruel torture and deathb which oc- 
curfed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in our own 
rand other countries, which were instigated and commanded 
by Protestant inquisitors; which cruelties he clearly shows 
to be an outgrowth of the Bible teachings and examples by 
the chosen of God, who is portrayed as gloating over the 
annihilation of his enemies. Published by the Independent 
Tract Society, Worcester, Mass., 1877. For sale at this 
office. Price 19 cepts. 


We have received from a correspondent an account of 
the formation, by the ladies, of a Liberal society, in con- 
nection with the Farmers Olub of Atwater, Ohio, which we 
think an example for farmers’ wives and daughters in 
other towns. This society is called the Atwater and Ran- 
dolph Domestic League. It has resolved to discuss in á 
formal and friendly manner any important subject which 
may arise. They give in their resolutions, which we 
have not room to publish, free expression to their condemna- 
tion of the Comstock system of suppressing vice, believing 
it can be more readily eradicated by proper training and 
education of the morals of the young. 


Tue Sart-Eavinc Hag: Its Effect on the Animal 
Organism in Health and Disease. A Contribution, as one 
of a Series, toward the Study of the Rational Food 
of Man. By Richard F. Colburn. This is a neat pam- 
phlet of ‘thirty pages, of the character indicated. The 
work appears to us to be the result of careful thought, 
observation, and experiment, Published by Austin Jack- 
son & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Ir 1g hoped that all friends wuo feel able and disposed to 
contribute'to the fund to aid in the repeal or modification 
of what are known as the “odious Comstock lawa,” will 
not fail to remit such amounts to Maj. J. Weed Corey, 
Washington, D. C. A correct account will be kept of the 
sums donated, as well as for the purposes for which used, 
and a statement of the same will probably be published in 
these columns, l 


Tax Eighth Annual Convention of the American Labor 
Reform League will be held in Masonic Hall, 18th St., 
New York, Sunday and Monday, May dth and 6th. Three 
sessions each day. J. K. Ingalls, R.'W. Hume, E. H., 
Heywood, S. Mira Hall, Wm. Hanson, Geo. W. Madox- 
Edward Paimer, and other speakers expected. The Mon- 
day forenoon session will be devoted to the American Anti. 
Usury Society. 


Moses Huru and Mattie Sawyer -are d koiti Bunday 
evening meetings at the Harvard Rooms, on Sixth avenue 
between Forty-second and Forty-third streets. They are 
stopping at 101 East Twenty-fifth street, where they will 
be glad to see thelr friends, They can also be'addressed as 
above. 

B. F. UNDERWOOD . lectured: at Kirksville, Mo., from 
April 16th to the 2ist; at Warsaw, Mo., from April 28d to 
the 25th; and will speak at Independence, Kansas, from the 
28th to the 30th; Iowa City, Iowa, May 1st, 2d, and 3d. 

—— bo 

SOMETHING more than a year ago ‘My, Markee, the hus- 
band of the medium Mrs. Markee, was fined $50 for holding . 
spiritual seances in Rochester, N. Y., without taking out a 
license as ashowman. ‘The case was appealed, and we are 


| informed that the Supreme Court, at general term recently, 


reversed the judgment, with costs, Besides refunding the 
$50, the city has a bill of costs to pay, in consequence of 
the effort of certain city officials and others to suppress 
spirit manifestations.—Banner of Light. 


THE SIZE OF THE GLOBE, —lts size has been determined, 
I have no doubt, to within a very few miles, in what appears 
to us now a very simple manner, In the first place, every 
section of the earth is bounded approximately by a circle, 
and mathematicians divide all circles into 860 degrees, 
Hence, if we can measure accurately the 1-360 part of this 
great circle, and if, when we have got that measure out into 
miles, we multiply it by 360, we get the circumference of 
the earth, that is to say, the whole distance round it, 
Then by dividing this result by something a little over 3 
(3.1416, the ratio of the circumference of the circle to its 
diameter) we find out how far it is from one side of the earth 
to the other. This gives us the diameter of the earth, As 
s result of a long series of observations, it has been found 
that a degree measures as near as possible on the average 
69} miles. It can be stated in inches, but it is near enough 
for me to give as a first statement of result that itis about 
694 miles; and if you take the trouble to multiply 694 
miles, the average length of one degree, by 860 degrees, the 
number of degrees that.there are all around the earth, you 
will find that the circumference is something like 25,000 
miles, and therefore that the diameter of the earth is some- 
thing like 8,000 miles, Mark well the words ‘‘on the 
average.” In truth, the earth is flattened at the poles, so 
that the length of the degree varies from the pole to the 
equator; and hence the diameter in the equatorial plane is 
in excess of the diameter from pole to pole. These two 
diameters, expressed in feet, are as follows: Equatorial, 
41,848,380; polar, 41,708,710.—J. Norman Lockyer, in Good 
Words. . 


HE whose. senses have come to repose, like a horse well 
‘gubdued by the driver, who has cast aside pride and is free 
from all desire-—the gods even envy such an one, ` 


him not; he is a scoffer. And they passed on. And/See ye not the rope is of hay? And the man having 
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The New Scripture. 


when they had again ascended to the top they did as 
‘before. And the pilgrims were all satisfied, and 
more, and went on. 

30. And the guide showed them divers bears called 
Elisha’s bears, and there were betwixt twoand three 
of them; and the guide said, These are they which 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 


. CHAPTER IX. 
: RELICS. : Bag 
The House of Relics. Slaughter of Egyptian Horses. 
—Deé&eription of Jacob's Ladder.—The Death) newed the naughty children. 
of Fudas.— Row in the House of Relies. -| the children within the bears, and the hair of Elisha’s 
1, And in the narrow path the beast had erected a | head also, pS A : ; 
certain house called the House of Relics, and the} 31. And Simon said, Verily, methought Elisha had 
house was built of parchment, and its foundation | been bald. _ ; : f - 
was of a certain soft substance called hard-lying. 32. And the guide answered and said, Yea, my son, 
2, And within the house were many curious things, | he was bald; and this is the hair which was mot upon 
and many relics of former and famous pilgrims; anà | his head. And the pilgrims passed on choking. 
of ancient and renowned guides. | 33, And the guide took them up into a chamber 
3, And the name of one of the guides who showed that was built upon the house, and the chamber was 
the relics was Paternosterrow. } more newly built than the house, and in it also were 
4, And Simon was near to the house, and Pater- | relics, : ' , 
nosterrow stood at the door with a drum, and| 34. And the guide showed them some napkins of 
‘drummed furiously, lest any of the pilgrims should | the infant Emanuel, and the pilgrims smelled at them 
go by withort coming in. _ |devoutly, and passed on. l l 
5, And Simon gave the guide money, and wentin.| 35. And he showed them one of the fishes that had. 
6. And the guide showed him the wonders of the |feđ a thousand men, — aa f 
place; and while they were looking there came into| 36. And Simon said, Verily, ’tis somewhat like; 
the house many other pilgrims, and the man whose junto a whale. And the man Blunt answered saying, 
name was Blunt. . Yea, very like a whale. l 
7, And the guide led Simon and the others towards] 37, And the guide showed them a rope, saying, 
the skeleton of an ass; and he said unto them, This|this is the rope wherewith Judas hanged himself. 
is the ass of the prophet Balaam, which saw.an| 38. And Simon said, Nay, my brother, he hanged 
angel. ae ; - |not himself, but rather fell down and his bowels 
8, And one of the pilgrims said, How wonderful | gushed out. 
it was that the ass, and not the prophet, should see]. | a 
the angel. : ' jhbimself. And Simon and he disputed about the 
9. But Blunt answered and said, Oh fool, knowest | matter, and grew angry. a 
thou not that the angels have ever shown themselves} 40. And the guide spake unto them, saying, Why 
to asses, and to no other creature ? oy wrangle ye thus, oh ye of little faith? Verily the 
10, And the guide said unto the pilgrims, Heed | inan hanged himself, and his bowels-gushed out also. 


the guide showed them a vessel, saying, Herein is hanged himself therewith on a very high tree, his ass, 
some of the thick darkness of Egypt. And they | being an hungered, did devour the rope, and it, brake, 
looked in and saw nothing. ye [and the man fell down headlong and his bowels 

11,- And Simon said, I see nothing, And the guide | gushed out. f , 
answered, saying, Nay, my son, how canst thou see| 41. But, said Simon, if the tree was very high, how 
anything, seeing the Egyptian darkness covereth all | came the ass to reach the rope, so that it could de- 
up? And they were all satisfied, and went on. vour it. ee, eye 

12, And the guide showed them a fowl, saying,| 42. And the guide was exceedingly wroth at the 

This is one of the quails.on which the Israelites fed. | question, and refused to show any more of the won- 
13. And Simon said, "Tis somewhat like a goose. | ders of the place. . 

14, And Blunt answered, Yea, very like a goose;|. 43. And I, Philo Aletheia, saw that there were. 
and there are many such hereabouts., certain portions of the chamber, and of the house 

15, And Simon seeing a certain dishonorable | also, that were not visited save and except by such 
utensil near by, cried, out, saying, Who hath dared |as came in by the gate called Katholikos; and in 
to bring that thing here? But the guide, smiling, these portions there were very great abundance of 
bid him hold his peace, saying, Thou mistaketh: it, | relics, but they were accounted as of no account by 
my son; that is the cup which Rabshakeh sent to|#ll save those that came up by the gate Katholikos. 
Hezekiah to drink out of; “tis one of our greatest} +4. And in this part of the chamber was one of 

treasures. ; |the guides belonging to the gate. called Katholikos; 

16. Methinks, said Simon unto one of the pilgrims, and he woulll have shown the pilgrims the -skeleton 
this thing should be a grindstone. And he pointed |of a virgin and her children, but the guide called 
towards a certain round stone near by. Yea, replied | Paternosterrow came up, and forbade the pilgrims, 
the other, verily, I think itis. - 3 and derided the virgin. l 

17. Nay, said the guide, ’tis oneof the hailstones) 45. And the other guide grew very angry thereat, 
which killed the Egyptian horses. and they fell together by the ears and fisted it val- 

18. But, said Simon, my guide-book telleth me|t@ntly. And the fight grew fierce, and the pilgrims 
they were killed by a murrain, joined in the fray. ' 

19. Nay, — another, were they not all drowned 
in the Red Sea? ` f i 

20, Foolish children that ye are, said the guide,| „47. And when the man Blunt perceived that the 
they were thrice killed. Think ye that our great and | Pilgrims and the guides were fighting together, he 
mighty king is not able to kill a dead horse? And gat himself hastily down from the chamber, and took 
they were confounded and passed on. the napkin in which the hole was wrapped up, and 

21. And the guide showed them the skeleton of he unfastened the napkin, and let out the hole. 

King Abaziah, and said, This'is he who, by the un- 48. And immediately there was as it were the 
speakableé richness of our king’s mercy, was two years sound of a mighty rushing wind, and the hole swal- 
older than thé father who begat him. lowed up everything in the house, and the chamber, 

22. And Simon was amazed, and opened wide his | an4 the relics, and the pilgrims, and the guides, and 
Daraa his aars, and his month, and said, Nay my everything whether small or great, went down quick. 
brother, how could that be? Surely a father must be | nto the pit. ; oe 
older than his son. 49. But the hair that was not upon Flisha’s head 

23. And the guide answered, saying, Verily, I stuck in the hole’s throat, and it could not by any 
tell thee, nothing is impossible with our king, Ixy |™¢@ns swallow the hair; and when the hole perceived 
not our king’s son of the age of his father? And if this, it gave back what it had already swallowed. 

a son can be of the age of his father, why not two [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
years older? Hast thon not read the story in thy RSE f ; 
guide-book ? Tue DESTINY OF THE ANCIENTS.—The ancients believed 

24, And Simon answered, saying, Nay, if it is in| that at the point where man’s rule and power over the 
my guide-book I verily believe it; and he passed on, forces of the world ended, there destiny began; andifa 
gulping vehemently in his throat. ship was wrecked at sea, or if a country was devastated by 
Se And Simon said unto the guide, What is this |°? epidemic, as such catastrophes were clearly not brought 
tied up in this napkin ? i 

26. And the guide answered and said, Ah, my son, 
that is the greatest df all our wonders; ’tis the hole 
through which Korah, Dathan, and Abiram fell; and 
the napkin is never undone lest it should be lost. 
And the pilgrims passed on gulping. . 

27, And the guide showed them a certain ladder, 
which he called the ladder of Jacob; and he said unto 
them, This is the ladder whereon the angels jour- 
neyed to and fro—even from the earth to the skies. 

28. And Simon said, How might that be, seeing |in which man’s free-will could assert itself. But now, 
the ladder is no more than a league from the top to| since we know that we have in truth only to contend with 
the bottom ? f ns natural forces, and those, too, of a constant and uniform 
_ 29, And the guide answered, saying, Nay, my 80), | character, we can by atidying.their laws render them sub- 
it is easy enough: they did but erect the ladder in the |servient to our wishes, and make them become our minis- 


fully to grief. 


could only be caused by some mysterious superhuman 
power who meddled with, and ruled over, human affairs. 
We cannot certainly be surprised that such should have 
been the views and opinions of persons who were ignorant 
of the fact that a storm or an epidemic is but a natural effect 
resulting from natural causes, and that its occurence is 
governed by laws as certain and invariable as that of 
gravitation. Ina country where there was supposed to be 
gods of the sea and gods of the woods, rulers of the wind 


air, and when they had mounted to the top. thereof 
they turned it the contrary end upwards, so that what 
| was formerly the bottom was become the top; and 
i 


ters instead of allowing them to be our masters. The 
electric current, which in the form of lightniog was once 
the fiery sword of an angry, deity, has now become the 
willing messenger of man, and carries his commands to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. - Thus one of the most maryel- 
ous and.fearful instruments of destiny, as it appeared to 
the inhabitants of Rome and Athens some twenty centuries 
ago, has in these latter days lost much of its terrible charac- 
ter; and, to the great disgust of Jupiter and the other lords 


And he showed them 


39. But another said, Nay, of a truth he hanged | 


46. And in the fight the decayed virgin came woe- f 


about by man’s wishes or desires, they thought that they 


and deities of the river, there manifestly was but little room 


of Olympus, little Mr, Dilettante at his scientific seances 
can give you as much lightning as you wish. The fancy 
and imagination are more powerful, and less subject to the 
dictates of reason, in the night than they are in the day- 
time; the land of darkness may be considered as their 
proper and natural habitat; and, like the bats, they are 
most busy when the sun has left us. Ignorance is a kind ~ 
of darkness, and when mortals had not the remotest idea 
of what was the cause or nature of an eclipse, and when 
they knew ‘less than nothing” about electricity, it is 
hardly a matter to be wondered at that, as knowledge had 
omitted to furnish the universe for them with facts and 
realities, they allowed imagination to supply the deficiency 
with the first fictions and fancies that presented themselves: 
The world was to them a tabula rasa, and they wrote on it 
whatever nonsense they thought fit.—TZinsley’s Magazine. 


Communications. 


Mr. Macdonald and Labor. 


D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; In Tne TRUTH BEEKER of 
Feb. 16, 1878, Mr. Macdonald ‘‘rises to explain,” to defend 
his former article against the criticisms of Mr. Cumming. 
Now, while I agree with most of what Mr. Macdonald says 
in relation to emigration and labor, and what Mr. Cum- 
ming said about an increase of a circulating medium, yet I 
think Mr. Macdonald, especially, sees but one side of the 
trouble. We read and hear much about inflation, contrac- 
tion, resiming specie payments, temonctization of silver, 
the “rag baby,” keeping the nation’s faith, repudietion, 
etc., etc., while the real, vital question is but seldom spok- 
en of. Mr. Macdonald says it makes but ‘‘a temporary 
difference ” whether there be one million or‘a million mill- 
ions of dollars in circulation in a nation. If this is his 
honest opinion, I must say that, in my opinion, he does not 
know anything about national finances, But I will’ be 
more charitable, and suppose that the language quoted was 
thoughtlessly penned. All will admit that it requires a 
certain amount of money per capita to carry on the neces- 
sary exchanges of the products of a country with facility 
and dispatch. Now, lessen that amount one-fourth, one- 
half, or to the enormous amount of two hundred per cent, 
as ours has been, and just in that proportion you disturb 
the equilibrium of trade, and consequently produce “bard ` 


times.” Prices are largely governed by the amount of | 


money in circulation. Maintain a large circulation for a 
few years, and prices are established, and men’s calcula- 
tions for one or two years ahead are made on those prices. - 
Then suddenly contract the volume of currency, and the 
inevitable result is that hundreds of thousands of good citi- 
zens Will be bankrupted, as has been ihe case for the past 
eight years. This proposition is too plain, and has becn 
too sadly proven many times in the history of our country, 
to need any further discussion here. 

But, Mr. Macdonald, let us get down to the bed-rock, 
the ‘‘ hard pan,” if you please, of this question. The real 
increase of the wealth of our country, over and above con- 
sumption, is estimated at about three per cent per annum, 
Now, let me ask you, and all other Liberals who believe in 
the ‘God of humanity,” in the inalienable rights of hu- 
manity, Does it make ‘‘ any difference” whether the people 
have to pay three per cent or ten per cent on their circulat- 
ing medium? Is that governed, too, only by a ‘‘ temporary 
difference”? Is it 2 matter of but ‘temporary difference” 
whether the people are to be furnished with a government 
full legal-tender money at not over two or three per cent 
interest, if even that much, and enough of it to make the 
necessary exchanges with facilily, and a sufficient amount 
kept in circulation for the proper needs of the people all 
the time, or that we be compelled to live under the iniqui- 
tous cluss legislation that created the national banks—put 
the power in the hands of a few men to issue and control 
the volume of currency and to compel the people to pay to 
them ten per cent per annum? . ; 

Does not Mr. Macdonald sce that this discriminating 
class legislation has clothed a few men with the power to 
inflate or contract the volume of our circulating medium 
at their pleasure, and at the same time to.compel the peo- 
ple to pay to them usurious rates of interest? : 

Can you, to-day, get a dollar in circulation, unless some 
three or four good men’s ten per cent interest-bearing note 
is over the counter for it? And if the producers can only 
make three per cent over and above consumption, is it not 
plain that the money issuer and trader is “devouring tho 
land”? Think, think, ye Democrats, ye Republicans! 

J do not pretend to say that such a change in our national 
financial system as hinted at above would correct all the 
evils of our once happy country. No! not There is much 
to be learned, much to be gained by individual and na- 
tional effort, before we can truly be a “free,” happy, and 
prosperous people. 

I think it is now full time to quib advertising “ An- 
thony.” .We should fight all manner of oppression; but 
let it be done in respectful language, while at the same 
time we plead for the rights of humanity, full and free 
discussion of al! questions that affect us mentally, socially, 
physically, or financially. To grow requires food; to re- 
form, to better our condition, requires effort, work—per- 


| aistent work. I like the spirit of Mr, Magdonald’s articles, 
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His ideas are, clothed in beautiful language, and I agree 
with much that he wrote upon the labor question, and 
especially i in his suggestion, in the last paragraph, in rela- 
tion to Our laws governing emigration. His eloquent 

. words in which he tells us that the law of the ‘survival of 
the fittest” must govern here, as elsewhere, and which por- 
tray in glowing colors the effects of over-population, of 
famine in India, and now in China, more than hint 
at the importance, yea, the necessity, of controlling, limit- 
ing, the number of offspring. Better not to be born than 
to starve. But, brother Macdonald, do not forget the 
oppression of ten per cent interest. Try again.. 


H. H. MORRISON. 
: Greencastle, Ind., Eeb. 22, 1878; > 


What Shall We Say About the Finances ? 


. Mr. Eprror: I am well pleased with your positions upon 
the finance problem, which is agitating this great and grow- 
ing country. I have come to the conclusion that there are 
a few fundamental principles, underlying the subject of 
finance, which cannot be overlooked if we wish to arrive at 
any true basis for a settlement of the much-vexed question. 
1. Where is the power vested to create money? and what 
is the nature of that power? Unquestionably the power is 
in the General Government, as set forth in our constitutional 
> powers granted to Congress, to wit (5th power, 8th section, 
and lst article): ‘‘ To coin money,” etc. 
says, ‘Oh, yes; metal money. ” But, unfortunately for that 
' conelusion, coining means’ more than stamping metal; it 
also means to fabricate or make, to invent, to originate, as to 


coin a word, è sentence, a speech, or any other creation. | 


The nature of tlie power is a delegated power; and, asa 


delegated power cannot be redelegated, it follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, that no other body can constitutionally emit. 


or issue money except the people—the sovereign people— 
through their representatives in Congress; and, therefore, 


all State banks, local banks, and United States banks, under 


the control of corporate powers, are unconstitutional and 
therefore void; all precedents to the contrary 2 notwithstand- 
in, 

A What is money? what is its function? and of what 
material should it be made? Money is the creation of law, 
in and through the supreme authority of the government 
that issues it, and cannot ‘be legally issued by or through 
any other authority. , Its functions are (1) to pay debts, and 
should be always a full legal tender for all debts, public and 
private ; then it is an honest money at all times within the 
realm that created it; (2) to facilitate exchanges of value 
or. products between producers and consumers, thereby 
doing away with the inconvenience of bartering one pro- 
duct for another. .The material from which it should be 
made is a question of great importance ia the discussion of 
this subject, arid should not be answered with a sneered 
expression—‘‘any fool ought to know that as gold ang |: 


silver,” .etc; so Jet us arrive at a conclùsion by using our 


better judgments, After looking at the conveniences and 
inconveniences of the different materials of which money 
hasbeen made (not in ancient but in modern governments), 
it is‘a universal remark among commercial men that metal 
money is very inconvenient; itis too heavy for common 
use; it is too easily counterfeited; it-wears away too fast; 
and the best thinkers of these-times say it is too expensive. 
For what is the use of having vaiue ia money, as it is the 
law that gives the money value? Why not have it made of 
a cheaper material, and let the product find its level with 
other products? Why should one product measure the value 
of all other products, thereby giving into the hands of those 
that ‘are able to absorb all the precious metals to themselves 
the power to control the prices of all other productions? 
“Ah,” says the sneerer, “can an act of Congres add value 
to anything?” when he knows that greenhacks, crippled at 
that with an exception, are nearly equal with gold, while. 
420 grains of silver (trade doliar) were much below gold. 
What was the cause, except it:be the want of the act of 
‘Congress, the law creating power to say, This isa full legal 
tender at its face value for the payment of all debts. . But 
excuée the digression. The conclusion that. I have come to 
is that it makes no difference what is used to make money 
of; it should be issued upon one basis, to wit, a full legal 
tender basis, so that all money wauld do the work designed 
for money to do, be it gold, silver, or paper; and I believe 
paper is just.as good 43 the. metals, and much more conven- 
ient, and certainly more economical: 

3.. What amount of money should be put in circulation ? 
and who should control the amount?" These questions, it 
- seems to me, ure easily answered if we wish to do away 

with all privileges and class legislation. In the first place, 
what would the best business man do if he had unlimited 
power to issué a.full legal tender money, and say to every 
- one within his circle of trade that they were obliged to use 
his paper for money for all purposes and all business trans- 
actions between him and each, uf themselves, and also 
between themselves for all time to come, or as long as he 
held that power? T.ask in all candor, Would he ever borrow 
any money to transact business with, or would he (as the 

Government, ought -to have done) issue and pay out all he 

‘needed for all his legitimate trade, paying as he goes at all 
times, paying no interest whatever? Every. right-minded 
man would say at once he would be idiotic to borrow. if he 
had the right to create or make all he wanted. Now, I hold 
that the Government has that power, and it has been aecid- 
ed by the Supreme Gourt of. the United States, and the 
_decision can be found in the twelfth Wallace Reports, pages 
540 to 560. Now, with the power proven in the people or 
Government, we will proceed to state what amount of 


money should. be put in circulation and how to control 


issues. 


i ntire bonded indebtedness and thereby stop the drain ‘of 


interest or demands of the people shall require, 
words, one Congress cannot bind’ the next or any subse- 


“Ah,” the stickler 


`W. S. Bell of New Bedford, Mass, 


If it was Wrong at first to borrow money or cfeate |. 
bonds, it would now be. righf to immediately pay- off thel: 


interest that is now impoyorehing the people—$100,000, 000 
yearly.. 


“ Yes, yes,” says the objector; ‘‘you have no 
right to change the contract.” I answer: Every men, deal- 


ing with the Government, deals with the full understanding 


that the law is liable to change, from time to time, as the 
In other 


quent Congress. And after the entire. debt of the Govern- 
ment is paid off and cancelled, if there is not sufficient 
money in circulation to reduce the interest on loans below 


the aggregate increase of wealth, we, the Government or 


people, should continue to create and disburse in the com- 
mon expenses of the Government until money would not 
command more than.24 to 3 per cent, as the increase of 
wealth is only about 34 per cent. Then the enterprise of the 
country could borrow with an assurance of making a profit 
upon the capital by putting their work with it; and then 
we would have stability. With stability we would have 
prosperity; but with constant change, as we have always 
had under a pretended specie basis, we shall have panics on 
an average of once in seven years, with the entire profits of 
labor absorbed by the privileged or money classes. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you will indulge me, I will answer 
some of Mr. Truesdell’s statements.. He says: *“ How 
absurd, then, to suppose that by anact of Congress 4124 grains 
can be made equal to 440 grains.” And in the next sentence 


hé says the same 4124 grain dollar will drive into the jeweler’s 


crucible or out of the country a dollar in gold, not. reeog- 
nizing that it is the supreme law of the nation that gives 
the money its exchangeable quality. It is hardly neces- 
sary to dwell on the crocodile tears shed over the ‘‘ poor 
sewing girl, the factory hand, the man and maid servant,” 
etc., when they, one and all, are in almost destitute or 
starving conditions for lack of money in the country with 
which to pay them for work. The common laborer never 
called for contraction. The producers nowhere called for 
contraction, There were no complaints until theré was 
contraction. To whom will we attach the blame if not to 
the money oligarchs who called for contraction, which has 
caused the scarcity of the life-blood of the body politic until 
everything has stopped in the way of trade. The farmers’ 
produce will bring no living price, because. the laboring 
class cannot get work to obtain money te pay with, and 
haye to do without money, and, in a great many instances, 
have to beg the scanty pittance of charity to keep soul and 
body together. The farmer. has to use his old plows, har- 
nesses, and-wagons, and stop building of all kinds; conse- 
quently the merchants’ sales are stopped, and heis prevented 
‘from buying his usual amount of stock; employees are dis- 
charged, and they both have to do without. some of the 
common necessaries of life—another clog to distribution. 
The retail dealer is cut short in sales, and he commences to 
feel the pressure; he turns off some of ‘his clérks—another 
clog to distribution. The wholesale dealer finds his sales 
-falling much short of former sales. Collections cannot be 
effected. The result is failures from one end of the land to 
the other, and all from the demand of a few money sharpers 
who have demanded the issue of a bonded system of indebt- 
édness in the first. place, and in the second place, the pay- 
ment of the bonds in coin; in the third place, demonetization 
of silver; fourthly, contraction of the currency to one-fourth 
of what is needed for the commercial transactions of the 
country; and, fifthly, then demanding specie payment. 
What now have we got in prospect? I answer, A repetition 


-of English history from 1818 to 1822, when the ownership 


of tbe soil of that country was changed from 162,000 to 
34,000. If avy money is wanted by the enterprising citizen, 
he is at the mercy of the sharks, Shylocks, and money-kings, 
who are too good to bear their share of the expenses of the 
Government under which they live, consequently pay no 
taxes, but charge any rate of interest their ‘‘ miserly, ill-con- 
tracied souls will dictate.” 

I would like to say something in answer to, the commu- 
nication of Mrs. Chappellsmith, but I have now written 
much more than I purposed to, and if it is seen fit to 
publish this, [ may at another time notice some of her posi- 
tions. In her closing line she says: “I will not offer any 
more nonsense.” I will say that her writings cannot be 
called nonsense, taken from her standpoint or English edu- 
cation financially, but her standpoint or the English system 
is not well calculated for the benefit of the many, but is 

calculated to make the “rich richer and the poor poorer,” 
as the condition of the inhabitants of the British Isles 


‘proves. 


With my best wishes for yourself, Mr. Bennett, and the 
downtrodden laborers of my country, I subscribe myself, 
Geneseo, Hl., March 18, 1878. `° Wm. H. TERPENING. 

s — 0 : 


“The Resurrection of Jesus.” 


I have just been reading this clear little work written. by 
the noted Liberal lecturer and ex-clerical Bibie expounder, 
Having long been an 
admirer of the clear, terse, and forcible arguments of Mr. 
Bell, I wish to give in Tue TRYTH SEEKER a few words of 
public testimony to the strong, good sense and plain, prac- 
tical reasoning which is displayed in all he writes. No 
unprejudiced person can read this pamphlet, which he 
quaintly calis ‘alittle baby—the offspring of my brain,” and 
not be struck with the ridiculous absurdity of taking as reli- 
able testimony such a mass of contradictory, conflicting, 
and incredible evidence Q) as is here collected from the holy 
“Book of Books,” aptly called “The Portable Pope of 
Christendom, ” and prove.that a dead man-god became alive 
owa Thursday, or any other day whatsoever! In closing 


‘his very convincing and effective argument he gives the fol- 


lowing conclisivé seitler: .. . ~ 
“ We have pointed out the. facts of the record which show 

‘beyond | question. that the story:of the Resurrection is a 

myth, aod the conclusion is, that all theology resting upon 


this myth must be false. What- have we left We have 
truth left, human virtues, science, and the ‘inexhaustible 
stores of the universe left, Al that is god isleft.” [hope 
every Liberal will buy, read, and circulate this epitome of 
the very best arguments which have ever béen advanced 
against the absurd doctrines of the ‘continued existence of 
an organized’ identity after it had become entirely lifeless. 
“ The dead know not anything, neither have they any more 
reward; a 

What are revelntionë now. `. 
z Aswe to reason’s scaptre bow? 

Seience fair displays her lore, 

And miracles are seen no more. 


ELMINA D. SLENKER. 


What Morality is and How to Promote it. 


After a full sway of nearly nineteen centuries, Christian- 
ity finds her defenders contaminated with all manner of vice 
and immorality. So-called “heathen ” nations excel them 
in many phases of morality, We know not whom to trust, 
in the Church or out of it, Let any one do a loose credit 
business with even none but church-members, and his finan- 
cial ruin is only a question of time. Church membership 
adds nothing to your ability to get trust. Creditors have 
earned to look at the man instead of his creed. Now, one 
of the professed objects of Christianity is to make men 
moral. It has undoubtedly failed in this regard. The cause 
of the failure must be the defects in Christianity because in 
Christian countries,‘ Christian believers have full power. 
They can enact and enforce any law they wish. Disbeliev- 
ers know this to their sorrow. 

Now, to my mind, the following are the chief causes of 
the unhealthy moral conditioa of our-boasted land of civili- 
zation: 1. Isnorance enforced by poverty, which is enforced 
by class legislation and the subversion of natural ‘rights; 2. 
Superstition abotted by ignorance, bigotry, and intolerance; 
3. False morality enforced to the neglect of true morality 
by Church and State; 4. The worship of Ged and mammon 

instead of humanity and knowledge. 

‘he leading features of true morality are taught by reason 
to every nation, unless ‘‘ revelations ” interfere and subvert 
reason. Reason teaches man that lying, stealing, murder, 
adultery, and polygamy are unjust and wrong. . But submis- 
sion to priestcraft, kingcraft, and selfishness perveris 
reason and morais, and makes men and women do things 
with a clear conscience—that their natural reason condemns 
—because they do not think for themselves. 

Church and State strain at gnats and swallow camels in 
morality, They are terrible on gamblers, Sabbath-breakers, 
unbelievers, blasphemers, etc,, but liars and dishonest debte 
ors are not troubled. For the latter, exemption laws, bank- 
rupt laws, etc., are made for their special protection. 

Does reason uphold all this? No. -Revelation (s0 called) 
comes in and stupifies reason. f 

The morality of the Bible is very defective. Civilization 
aided by reason is dropping its false doctrines. Slowly but 
surely polygamy, slavery, kingcraft, the subjection of wom- 
an, revenge, non-resistance, hells, devils, efficacy of prayer, 
fall of man, etc., are giving way before the light of reason. 

O. JONES. 


How Sernoza Livep.—Of Spinoza’s habita in daily life 
we know just so much as to make us regret that we do not 
know more. In outward appearance he was unpretending, 
but not careless, His way of living was. exceedingly 
modest and- retired; often he did not leave his reom for 
many days together. He was likewise almost incredibly 
frugal; his expenses sometimes amounted only to a few 
pence a day. But it must not be supposed that he shared 
the opinion of those who profess to despise man and the 
world. There was nothing ascetic in his frugality, nothing 
misanthropic in his solitude.. He kept down his expenses 
simply in order to keep them within his means; and his 
means remained slender because he did not choose to live - 
at other people’s charges. He used to say of himself that 
he was like a snake with its tail in its mouth, just making 
both ends meet. Doubtless he was indifferent as to money 
and the world’s goods, but with the genuine indifference 
which is utterly removed from the affected indifference of 
the cynic. A man to whom he had lent. two hundred 
florins—which must have been a considerable sum in pro- 
portion to Spinoza’s income-—became bankrupt. Spinoza’s 
remark on hearing of it was this: ‘Then I must lessen 
my expenses to make up the loss; that is the price I pay 
for equanimity.” Ino like manner he kept himself retired, 
not because he was unsociable, but because he found retire- 
ment necessary for his work. There is ample evidence that 
he was none of those who hate or disdain the intercourse 
of mankind.. He kept up, as we have seen, an extensive 
correspondence, of which we must regret that so little has 
been preserved. He was free and pleasant in familiar con- 
versation with the people of his house. On Sundays he 
would tal with them of the sermon they had heard, and 
would praise the sound learning and morality of their 
worthy Lutheran pastor, a certain Dr. Cordes, who was 
succeeded in his office by Spinoza’s biographer, Colerus, 
Thus he won the esteem aud affection not only of his philo- 
sophic friends, but of the simple folk among whom he 
lived; and such affection, as M. Renan has well said, isin 
truth the most precious of all. Thus he showed in action 
the ideal of life set forth in those writings which he could 
not venture to publish in his lifetime, and which were 
supposed to strike at the foundations of religion aud moral- 
ity. And what is the rule proposed for the guidance of 
conduct by this man, whose opinions have been called 
abominable, execrable, and atheistic? In one word, it is 
this: To usethe world wiih cheerfulness and eontent, not 
abusing it, and remembering that the good of mankind 
consists in doing good to one ancther,—The Nineteenth 
Century, 


_A Word Again from Mr. Butts. 


Mx. Eprror: In your issue of March 9th you" were kind 
enough to publish a communication from me, in which ref- 
erence was made to an insinuation from Dr. C. H. Horsch 
and to the placing upon a certain document by F. E. Abbot 
the name of O, B. Frothingham. I promised to give, if 
called for, a letter from Mr. F. to me upon the subject, as 
well ag an extract from his affidavit touching the same sub- 
ject. Mr. F's letter in your last paper seems to make this 
call, and, as a matter of justice to me, and to show that my 
assertions were not unfounded, I ask you to give place to 


the following extracts from the sworn affidavit, as a vindi- | 


cation, as I say, of my statement and my promise. I will 
not ask you now to print the letter referred to from Mr. T., 
but may at another time. 

Let me correct Mr. F. The declaration which he speaks 
of as having been: made in the alleged libelous circular to 
the effect that the signatures were affixed to the Appeal and 
not to the whole paper, was instead a part of a second or 
subsequent circular, and suppementary to the Yormer, 
which states that the said words were published as the 

„words of said Abbot alone. Iam truly yours, 
ee Asa K. BUTTE. 


SUPERIOR COURT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
Asa K. Burrs 


o O 
Octavius B. a , 
~The above-named defendant appearing in this action by 
his attorney, T. Frank Brownell, answers the complaint of 
the plaintiff herein as follows: : 5 F 
ad. This defendant admits that on or about the said 16th 

day of March, 1874, there was printed and published a pri- 
vate circular containing the words which are in the com- 
plaint set forth‘and alleged to be a libel, but avers that the 
same was published only to a limited number of persons 
interested therein, as hereinafter more specifically men- 
tioned; and this defendant alleges that he was not the 
author of said circular or any part thereof, and that he did 
not -direct nor take any part in the publication of said 
words, and that this defendant did nct compose, sign, or 
publish concerning the plaintiff or at all the said words, 
alleged to ‘be a libel, nor did he ever authorize, cause, or 
consent to the composition, signing, or publication thereof, 
or any part thereof, but on the contrary protested against 
the insertion of said words in said circular, and requested 
the person proposing said publication not to publish said 
_ words, and that the same were published without his knowl- 
_ edge avd contrary to his request. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

“ Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1875, 
` (signed) Taos. Prupen, Notary, City of New York. 


Letters from Friends. 


l Sroux Fapis, D. T., April 18, 1878. 
; Dear Mx, BENNETT: You have my name wrong on your 
list. You have it C. H. Moe, when it is only C. Moe; but 
when I received circulars, begging appeals, and papers from 
` Seth Wilbur Payne, he made the same error you have made, 
and directed to`C. H. Moe. Let me ask how he could make 
the same mistake in my case that you made unless he took 
my name from your list. Yours sup lcionslys 


MoE. 


f r New Yoru, April 22, 1878. 
DEAR TRUTH- SEEKER: I see in the last Payne's Age of 
Reason that its editor cays, ‘We have never borne false 
witness against our neighbor.” What does he call the 
process by which he declared you a forger, a fraud, a rob- 
. ber, a conspirator with Comstock, that your claim that you 
had been arrested was a fraud, that you were worth $200,- 
000, that Comstock is a Liberal and a Spiritualist, etc., 
- ete. ? What explanation can he make of the fifty-three 
positive falsehoods which one of your correspondents 
pointed out from his papers, and which he. has never at- 
vempted to disprove? If such lying is not bearing false 
-witness, Will he please say what is? He says, also, “We 
have néver stolen to the value of a farthing.” Will he then 
please state how he came by your mail list? If he came 
honestly by it, he certainly can easily tell how it was; or will 
he please explain how it is that he has addressed circulars, 
sample copies of his paper, etc., to your subseribers all over 
the country, in many cuses sending to all your patrons and to 
none vtuers, and in dozens of cases making the same errors 
in nume, posl-ollice, ete., that are on your list? Is there 
‘the slightest possibility that all these mistakes could occur 
with bim as with you unless he had your list before him? 
Could sucu number of coincidences take place in trying a 
milion times? How is it that Payne has failed to show 
that uny oue'of the charges he has made against you is true, 
‘or that auy one of those you have made against him is un- 
true? Are we not to conclude that his charges against you 
‘were false and that yours in reference to him were true? I 
am sorry to see that he now confesses to abusing his aged 
mother, being cruel and indifferent to his sister, refusing to 
protect her wheu ill-treated by a brute, and also to striking 
a defenseless child. I regret to be told that he has com- 
mitted these offenses, with the other bad deeds he has 
been guilty of. Lum remiuded of the remark made by six- 
teen Mormon wives when they invited Artemus Ward to 
Murry them und he politely declined: ‘* Ob, itis too much, 
too much,” said they, wringing their hands in agony. 
t Yes,” retorted Artemus, '‘it is the muchness of the thing 
that l object to.” And so it is with me in regard to your 

neighbor, {s there any hope for that man Payne? 

` ' Truly yours, James W. SMITH, 

MARSHFIELD, Mo., March 30, 1878, 
Eprror Truru BEEKER, Dear Sir: The Liberalists and 
¥Freethiukers of Springfield, Mo., met at the Opera House 
on the 3d ist. and organized an association, which they 
designated “Fhe Springteld Liberal League,” the follow- 


ing persons being chosen as officers for the ensuing year: 


D: M. Fox, President; Wm. Naegler, Vice-President; John 
H. Koch, Recording Secretary, pro vem.; Mrs. J. A. H. 
Colby, Curresponding Secretary; Wm. Mussey, Treasurer; 
Excculive Committee, Mrs. Nettie Pease Fox, J. F, Under- 
wood, R. M. 3. Cooper. Atter the organization was com- 
pleted, twenty-four aames were enrolled as members, the 
number at the present time consisting of about fifty, with 


The Truth Seeker, April 27, 1878. 


WHICH 15 THE GREATER CRIME ? 


ANGOLA, APRIL 12, 1878. 

FRIEND Bennett: Comstock uses every means possible 
to induce people to commit crime that he may make a few 
dollars al the expense of their reputation, and in some 
instances their life. Wives and little ones are left to suffer 
for the necessaries of life while husbands and fathers are 
imprisoned, and this vile wretch lives in ease, faring sump- 
tucusly on his ill-gotten gains. Madame Restell, at the 
request of the unfortunate, has given relief and received at 
their hands no doubt a bountiful recompense, which was 
thankfully bestowed upon her. So long as it is a shame to 
become a mother without a license from. a priest or magis- 
trate, so long will there be use for seme ‘Madame Restell? 
and that class of persons will find employment in spite of 
the vile Comstock and his accomplice, or.the entire Y. M. 
0. A, Is it better to relieve human suffering than to cause 
suffering ? Every sane person will answer in the effirma- 
tive. If Christians think it right to lead persons into temp- 
tation and take from them their daily bread, they had better 
invent a new prayer and set aside the old invention called 
the Lord’s prayer. Brother Bennett, we look anxiously 
every week for something favorable to our petition. Will 
Congress adjourn and do nothing? Is the liberty of the 
American people to be in the hands of this vile wretch 
‘another year, and our law-makers sit in silence concerning 
a matter of such vital importance. I have several friends 
who wish to purchase Dr, Foote’s t Words of Pearl,” Can 
you inform us whether it-can be sent through the U. 5. 
mail without the Y, M. C. A. hog sticking his nose-in the 
mail bag, and rooting it out? If there can be no other 
means of keeping him out, the people had better catch him 
and put a ring in his nose. I do not think it is nice to say 
naughty things, but I do like to call things by their right 
names. : ZUBA. 


‘ Canyon Crry, CoL., April 12, 1878. 

FRIEND D. M, BENNETT: As to taking Tax TRUTH 
SEEKER, I thought I would let it go for one year, as I take 
Paynes Age of Reason, which I would not take if I had not 
paid forit. I do despise a dishonest man, or even an angel 
rom heavyen, that would injure even an enemy without 
cause, . I like Tar TRUTA SEEKER for its boldness in telling 
what it thinks, and I endorse, generally what it says. J. 


Butler Brown is somewhat ingenious in showing the pene- 


tration of our physiques. 1t may be true, but J have some- 
thing to.say. I understand her to say the spirit is an organ- 
ized structure and matter as much asthe body. She illus- 
trated by saying, “A vessel filled with gas will receive as 
much more of some other kind of gas, So the spirit fills 
the cells between the globules or molecules of the body.” As 
the molecules of the body must touch each other to form A 
compact organism, must not the molecules of the spirit 
touch for the same purpose? And how could these two 
organisms, interwoven as they are like two fish-nets, sep- 
arate without leaving arent in one or the other or both of 
them? Could a material, organized brain come out of my 
head, through skull and skin, and leave no hole? Again, 
the soul fills the spaces between the molecules of the body 
from the crown of the head tothe sole of the foot, or it 
occupies some part of the system only. If it occupies the 
whole body, then: the loss of aleg or an arm of the body 
involves a loss of an arm or leg of the soul; and if tlhe com- 
pound of the soul is immortal, and the man who has lost 
his legs shall live ten years, where will his spirit legs be for 
that time? But if the soul occupies the head only, then the 
soul’s feet and legs and arms are all in the physical head 
where mentality lics. If the spiritual legs that are cut off 
can altach themselves again to the spiritual body and grow 
fast, then the man without physical legs has spiritual legs 
but cannot walk. Could they be cut to pieces? Ali matter 
is divisible. Suppose I strike with a sword ten feet wide 
right through these spiritual legs at the knee, and stop half 
way, will the portion beluw the knee be cut-off ? and what 
intelligence in thcse Jegs to unite themselves to the thighs 
again? If they cannot, then the soul is a cripple as well as 
the body. And if the head should be taken off in a second, 
how long would it take the two parts of the soul to get out 
of the pbysical and get together? and if matter, would it 
not take some time to get well? 

I was born in the last century, and can’t read as much as 
once. I can exchange the Age for Tue TRUTH SEEKER 
with a neighbor, so I guess. you may stop Tux Trorn SEEK- 
ER for this year; besides, I want the ‘‘ Last. Will and 'Festa- 
ment of Jean Meslier” and the ‘‘ Resurrection.” But I 
claim to be a doctor of divinity, if understanding makes 
doctor. A. B. PIKARD. 


Cosnocton, Ouro, March 18, 1878. _ 

FRIEND BENNETT :. The remarkable Cyrus Romulus R. 
Teed quotes the Bible for authority, even for a ‘‘ succession 
of six wiih one to come” Jesuses, so he can’t well go back 
on that Divine revelation. Now, that ‘infallible authority 
says God created all things in six dass, looked the job over, 
pronounced it “good,” and then rested from his labors. 
“Thus the heavens und the earth were finished, and all the 
bost of them, and on the seventh day Gud ended his work.” 
Now Teed knocks this story higher than a kite by evo- 
luting the assertion that ‘‘ the process of making or creating 
and that of unmaking, are constantly going on,” Yet if 
the first model was such a good one, che latest improve- 
ments ought not to be, patented. and do not speak in trum- 
pet tones of God’s inventive genius. 

When in his eighth letter he contradicted your assertion 
that there is no proof that such a person as Jesus ever 
existed, save what was found in the stories of four unknown 
persons who died long before their narratives were known 
to be in existence, aud said your assertion was the out- 
growth of ignorance, coupled with an intense repuguance 
to the fact that Jesus did exist, I felt confident for a 
moment that he way going to produce some proof to put 
you in Limbo, but, alas ! as usual, the effort was dissolviig 
views in gases—hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, oxygen, etc. 
I believe this author is the first who has produced labored, 
if not learned homilies ou gus to prove the divinity of 
Christ. But not quite satisfied to rest his proof wholly 
upop gas in all its forms and-cumposition, he adds the fol- 
lowing brilliant flash of Teedism : 

“The bare fact that the millions of professed Christians 
and Mohammedans found their belief upon the existence of 
Jesus, the Christ, is demonstrative -proof that he lived and 
taught as declared.” I was not aware that the’ Mcham- 
medans doted much on the Christian’s Jesus Christ, but if 
the ‘t bare fact” that because, say, ten millions of Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans founded their belief upon his 
existence and divinity two thousand years ago, is ‘‘ demon- 
strative proof” that he lived and waa verily God, then the 
contrary belief of ten thousand millions is, in a much 
greater degree and force, ‘‘demonstrative proof” that the 


a steadily increasing number, and fair prospects for the | Christian belief is u delusion from the fertile brain of a 


future. 


J. A. H, Conpy. ‘designing priestcraft.. Cyrus Romulus has a great tendency 


to bile «ff, chew, and swallow a great deal more than he 
can digest, infold, unfold, fecundate, or incubate into 
things of beauty that promise to be a joy forever, to.adorn 
the foc? of his wonderfully illuminated mind-~or at least of 
any other mind. a W. S. Woon. 


N. Y. Minus, April 13, 1878. 
D. M. Bennert, Dear Sir: Enclosed I send you P. O. 
order for $3, which should have been paid before, but has 
been carelessly overlooked, and was reminded by- your 
gentle dun in your last TRUTH SEEKER. I think you are 
spending too much powder on that miserable Seth Wilbur 
Payne. He used to edit a miserable sheet in Utica, and he 
got well punished for his slander of the noble Judge Doo- 
little, lately deceased. Let him alone and he will soon play 
out. I like your paper very much. Frothingham’s ser- 
mons are splendid contributions. Hudson Tuttle, Under- 
wood, and Mrs. Slenkcr add much to the value of the 
paper, and your own noble efforts would suit me better if 
they were not quite so much of the Spiritualistic order, but 
you have a right to your own opinions in regard to the 
hereafter, but the noble old hero Horace Seaver comes up 
to my ideal of a man guverned by reason and good common 
sense. Hoping to meet you at Walkins at our August meet- 

ing, I remain Yours truly, 8. Hoag, 


TUE MORMON BIBLIE, 
W asurneton, D,C., March, 25, 1878. 
Mr. Epitor: In answer to an inquiry concerning the 

finding by Joseph Smith of the metal plates from which the ` 
Mormon Bible is claimed to have been written, you say that 
no one saw the plates except Smith, and that they were 
three in number. The Liverpool edilion of the Mormon 
Bible contains two Certificates, the first signed by three wit- 
nesses and the second by eight, saying that the signers saw 
the plates and the engravings thereon. But it is remarkable 
that of the eleven signers five are named Whitmer and three 
Smith. Josep says he was told by an angel where to find 
the records—on the west side of a hill, not far from the top, ` 
about four miles from Palmyra, N. Y., near the mail road to 
Manchester—and there he found them in 1827, The plates 
were about eight inches by seven, not thicker than tin, and 
were bound together by three rings running through the 
whole, making altogether a volume about six inches thick. 


But the story about their discovery is ‘too thin.” The 


Mormon Bible is a clumsy and imbecile forgery, written, 
no doubt, by.the Rev. Solomon Spaulding for w pastime. 
It is the driést kind of reading, and, singularly enough, 
condemns polygamy. But the Mormons get around this by 
& new revelation, contained in their ‘‘ Book of Doctrines 
and Covenants,” saying, ‘Nore of these things shall ye 
practice save J, the Lord, command it of you.” Some of 
the smaller divisions of the “ Saints,” however, still adhere 
to the original doctrine, and bitterly oppose polygamy: 


. 


. . Jopuin, Mo., April 11, 1878, 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I was very much concerned, 
on looking over my papir this week, to see the two commu- 
nications from Memphis, Tenn., especially the * Stop my 
paper” from Mr. S. Sturm. Now, what, for weeks and 
months past, has the Liberal world been contending for— 
and with great results, too, and satisfactory ones at that— 
but the ‘‘ freer expression of opinion”? Can Liberals (and 
under that term I have been fondly classing Infidels, and 
all those who oppose the orthddox Church—Materialists, 
Scientists, Spiritualists, Quakers, Shakeys, etc., etc.) afford 
to fall out? Can we consistently demand.of each other that 
ali shall have, hold, and promulgate only one and the same 
dogma or belief? I think that point is the meat of the nut. 
lf we have not come yet to a point where each should con- 
cede to the other a right to hold such beliefs as each shall 
chooge, it is high time it were the understanding. - When the 
day arrives that printing and publishing a paper will be so 
cheap that everybady’s particular theories can be accommo- 
dated with à paper devoted to his or her cause or dogma 
exclusively, why, then the day will have arrived in which 
Mr, Sturm can thrive and enjoy himself; but not before, 
An old man, sixty years of age, all the glamour and charm 
of youth stripped off; a man who has seen that life on earth 
is a stern reality; who has probably buried many a fond 
hope and had to clasp to his bosom many a bitter disap- 
pointment, looking back on. life finds no solid ground upon 
which to place his foot, and sees but a short distance ahead 
a dark, unfathomable future, or, if not a future, to him & 
point of annihilation, and, leaving all cant, all hypocrisy, 
all falsehood behind him, asks a plain and simple question 
of one who, although younger than himself, is in the vigor 
of Muphood, and with many new lights about bim that the 
old man has never had, or had too late for his day and time 
to consider and understand. He asks of his younger friend 
what mean those far distant lights on the great ocean of 
Futurity that are coming to view. The friend answers, an 
to his mind the coming lights become visible, what he 
thinks they betokén. Now, friend Sturm, you who stand 
on another pier—and I confess that I stand on the ssme 
pier, Materialism, with yourself—be fair. The lights that 
now but dimly skow themselves to us all are too dim for 
apy of us to be certain. Wait, watch, and work, but don’t 
take our credit or our good word from the cause, All will 
one day, perhaps, agree. Till that time comes, let ux help 
one another to fight our great enemy, whose name is Intol- 
erance and Orthodoxy. Fraternally, : 
CHARLES F, Tirus, M.D. 


ALLEGHANY SPRINGS, Va,, Aprili, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I am a late subseriber to THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, not having known there was any such 
paper in the country until recently. I feel as if it were 
every Liberal’s. duty tu say something in behalf of Tam 
Trotu SEEKER; for of such papers there are but few. ie 
have thought from time to time that I would write and 
give you » sketch of theolugy in this section of Virginia; 
but as I have never written any for the press, I have hesi- | 
tated to make.the attempt. I would ‘say to all Liberals, Du 
not criticise our editor for giving his honest convictions; 
we have ghosts und devils enough to fight without quarrel- 
ing with each other. But if we had a few Ingersolis in | 
every county, the devils and ghosts would soou disappear. 
Go ahead and fight superstition and error, and cease to 
notice that contemptible $. W, Payne. E am looked 
upon here as a firebrand (not one that Samson used with his 
three hundred foxes) in the community. I wish I were 
able to buy all the Truth Seeker Tracts and distribute them 
to the people; but, unfortunately, I am poor, with a large 
family. But, thanks to good reason and Tan TRUTH 
BEEKER, I will try and raise them outside of superstition. 
T have been comparatively alone in this country in regard 
to faith. I had no-idea that there was the one lundredth 
part of the Infidels in the world that there are before I com- 
menced reading Tam TRUTH REKER, I became a dis- 


believer by reading the Bible. I do not sce how any mielli- 
gent person who reads the Bible.can possibly swallow al) 
the impossibilities, mysteries, errors, and falsehoods that it 
contiins. But, as Jonah swallowed the whale, I suppose it 
goes down ail right. I have been looking for you to com- 
mence your series, “ What I Don’t Believe.” Iam of the 
opinion that such exposures bring more people to thinking 
than almost any other writing. : 
Yours respectfully, G. W. Haut. 


i Corsicana, Texas, April 15, 1878. 

D. M, BENNETT, Dear Sir: I think most of your subscrib- 
ers in this place are well pleased with Tur TRUTH SEEKER. 
Lam perfectly delizhted withit. I think it is decidedly the 
best Liberal paper I ever saw.’ I am much pleased with 
your replies and comments on ‘‘Is there a Future Life?” 
“Tell us How It Is,” “Stop my Paper.” “Biop my 
paper ’’—what a contemptible thing, and claiming to come 
from a Liberal! Shame on such a Liberal! Your reply 
was splendid. I am truly proud that we have got one ed- 
itor that cannot be gagged; one that will give his honest 
convictions upon all auljects regardless of popular opinion. 
Go on, brother Bennett, with your sledge-hammer blows; 
every one knocks the scales from some one’s eyes. The 
“ Humphrey-Bennett Discussion” is fiue I keep it loaned 
out all the time. I think L will send you another order for 
books soon. You will remember I sent you a check on 
Rogers & Orr Bros. for $10.00, for the following books. 
©. . All were received in good order except ‘‘Cham- 
pions of the Church.” That I will look for as soon as out, 
and no doubt will read it with interest aLd profit. Bin- 
‘cerely wishing you the best of success, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, - H. J. HOWELL. 


g Tripott, lowa, April 9, 1878. 
Fuirxyn Bresyert: I notice a number of articles in Tar 
TRUTA Seeker of April 6th taking you somewhat to task 
for certain convictions you entertain, and among those my 
attention was particularly dra vn to was one from 8.-Sturm 
of Memphis, headed, “S:op my Paper.” And the only 


`> excuse for ordering his paper stopped was that you viewed 


some things in a different light from what he, the said 
Sturm, did. Now, this is what I would’ call Liberalism 
with a vengeance. This Surm seems to grieve over the 
enormous amount he has paid you. He says, ‘‘I have sent 
you $3 00 and $5. 00;” and, as a matter-of course, you were 
-in duty bound to publish nothing but his peculiar views! 

I commenced takiag Toe TRUTA SEEKER with its first 
iste in Illinois, and I think I have not missed a single 
number tu the present time. Prominent among its many 
contributors have been Mrs. E. D. Sienker, Hudson Tuttle, 
O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Underwood, Prof. Denton, and, 
latterly, Jennie Butler Brown, and many others that space 
wili not permit me to mention; and although a great diver- 
sity of opinions and views are entertained by the above- 
Mentioned contributors as to man’s finale, yet with deep 
interest have I followed them all; and who among them 
will say, “I am right, and you are wrong”? And it is 
with no less interest, Mr. Editor, that I have read what has 
been written b go own honest and able pen. And when 

` the Chureh and State combined to crush Tas TRUTA BEEK- 
ER, the brave, bold, honest, fearless, and outspoken stand 
of its editor so endeared its thousands of readers that all 
the Sturms in the world can effect nothing. zi 

‘My present subscription to TRE Trora Seener expires 
sometime ti Muy. Inclosed. are $3.00 for a renewal, for 
which credit me accordingly. ~ . 3 

Į live in an orthodox community, but if you will publish 
all the Sturms who order their paper stopped, I will make 

- a migtty effort to get you a new subscriber for every one so 
- stopped. Very respect:ully yours, D. P. Wauuine. 


Ricurorp, April 15, 1878. 
D M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: Iam sorry that the dogma of 
Spiritism-is being discussed in Tus TRUTI BESEER; 
because at present it is ‘the unknown.” My main objection 
to all religious systems is that- they chain the human mind 
to imaginary things, to the exclusion of real things that we 
can kuow if we would exert ourselves. as we do to know 
what is unknowable. Christianity has been Spiritism ever 
since it started. "Godisa spirit.” ‘'The sanctus spiriius 
shall come upon thee,” “Then was Jesus led, drove, took 
up into the wilderness,” -by the spirit—devil—to be tempt- 
ed, “The spirit of God moved upon the face.of the 
waters,” ‘And God said, Let light be.” Now, brother, I 
` think the word ‘ spirit” is an infamous lie. If it were re- 
strained, in our language, to mean the force by which all 
matter in the universe is moved, it would be definite knowl- 
edge. As it is, we have individual, independent spirits— 
spirit of God, spirit of Jesus, spirit of Christ, spirit of Holy 
Ghoat, spirit of devil, and spirit of every dead man, and 
even the spirits of, beasts. I think there is but one spirit— 
the spirit of the universe. If it is a law of the universe that 
all creatures live after we die here, it is fixed in fate; your 
faith or mine will not aller it, We do not need a million of 
salaried, interested, lazy priests to dispute about it and 
keep the world in an uproar. Instead of the salvation, 
Christianity has been the damnation, of man on earth, and 
is now. This is the reason why Iam an Atheist. I don't 
believe I knew anything before Ï was born; I don’t believe 
I shall know anything when I cease to breathe. And nearly 
all Christians are ready to burn, in a priest-fabricated. hell, 
all, or any, who do not join their Church and help sustain 
the-damnation. If Spiritism becomes popular, 8 Spiritualist 
chaplain will be in Congress, in the army, and in the navy. 
We must keep up a Government and Church of some sort, 
and hypocritical priests and officers of State love money 
- and power bett.r than they do the people, and their business 
has always been to keep up the relation of master and slave 
~—Jespotism and ignorance. lt should be the business of 
Liberalista to let go their interested, individual faiths, and 
try to furnish all real fact, information, here, I-don’t care 
whether I live after lam dead or not; my choice is out of 
the question, Christianity has taught only one important 
thing: ‘He that believeth not shall be damned.” I have 
no respect for the author of that saying; it is so indefinite— 

good for priests only. a 
Jt is my opinion that the dogma that man was made ia 
the image of God has done untold mischief; so has the 
surety of a future life, Priestcraft and kingcraft are sup- 
ported by it. If we submit to tyrants, priests, and kings, 
we are saved in Elysium; if not, we go to Tartarus. This 
same tom-foolery could be played with Spiritism, after 
. priests have manipulated it awhile, For Christian man is 
ihe greatest cheat, liar, traitor; deceiver, and inventor of ali 
animals; and his God has been always a photograph of him- 
self. There has been as great. iniprovement made in Chris- 
tianity in eightven hundred years as in anything else. 
Our popish priests are as much superior to Jesus and his 
fishermen as they were superior to-the smallest insects, The 
poor fishermen Cephag, cohn,2and James differed greatly 


| Ingergoll’s lectures on “Hell” and ‘‘ Ghosts” aroused their 


he Truth Secker, April 27, 1828. 


from our popish priests. Spiritualists claim-that when we 
die, our spirits go direct to. the Spirit Land. When the 
spirit, or force, of the universe makes me know that I shall 
live after I am dead, 1 will be a Spiritualist. I shail take 
no hearsay of “mediums.” , 

Lam sorry any Liberalist says, “ Stop my paper,” because 
you simply gave your private, honest opinion of Spiritism 
from your evidence, 

` I have been very. disconsolate because I could not get 
subscribers to Toe TRUTH SEEKER. I bave loaned it ever 
since I took it. Very few were interested in it until Col. 


attention; then Beecher, Canon Farrar, and now Frothing- 
ham. There are some twenty half and-half Liberals here— 
so timid that they will not pay one cent for information. 
They get extracts in their newspapers, and they begin to 
inquire. Bigotry and laziness has nearly ruined us. 
Thanks to the Colonel, I hope we shall get awake. The 


-books and tracts are used’some, all I can get them read. ! 


Yours, . JoszpH Nores. 


$ MACOMB, IL., April 15, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Having removed from Prairie 
City, Il., to the above-named place, I am necessitated to 
write you a few lines, a pleasure I bave many times prom- 
ised myself. It was only after your arrest by.and under an 
unjust law, that I became acquainted with you and your 
paper, aud it is the truth to- say, that that att has and wili 
continue to do more to eradicate from the American mind 
the oid mythical religious dogmas than all the other acts 
and doings of the Y. M. C. A., for notwithstanding the 
deep-seated and ever growing desire for such writings as 
yours, still it always requires same overt act to awaken even 
the intellectual mind to prompt and active energy and 
inquiry for them. This is one of the most Liberal counties 
of the State, and there are many thousands who Would 
willingly Lave signed the petitions you forwarded had they 
known of it; but here we exercise the privilege so securely 
of worshiping the Supreme Architect of the universe in our 
own way that we are hardly aware of the innovations the 
Church is making upon them until they go a step too far, 
and then comes the reaction, We have organized a red- 
ribbon reform club here for the purpose of suppressing. the 
immoderate use of alcoholic drinks, and while we refrain 
from political and religious arguments, and from suppres- 
sion by legal enactments or prohibition, we agree that it is 
for the good of our physical self and common humanity. 
So in connection with the parlor—gaming, smoking, and 
gymnasium rooms—we have a reading-room in which we 
intend to place all kinds of reading matter—not obscene— 
selected regardless of ‘Comstock, therefore there will 
be at least one number of D. M. Bennett’s. Trura 
SEEKER in the room each week, and let us hope that the 
truths that it will inculcate, together with such books as the 
“ Voices ?” by Barlow, Ingersoll’s “ God’s,” etc., may help 
to extricate us from the Spiritual thralldom in which we 
are now groveling. 

That Tne TRUTH SEEKER may advance the people’s 
interest, and proportionately your financial interests, should 
be the desire of all Liberal minds. Wishing you all the 
success that I would bestow on you if I had the imaginary 
power of all the imaginary gods, 1 subscribe myself, youre 
respectfully, T. L. KENDRICK. 

5 ALBERT LEA, MINN., April 15, 1873. 

FRIEND. BENRETT, Dear Sir: 1 do not say, Stop THE 
TRUTA SEEKER, like the very liberal Mr. Sturm, nor do I 
wish a gospel preached continually ‘a la Ingersoll, Under- 
wood, Mrs. Stenker”’ to the exclusion of truth and knowl- 
edge, but rather give us the truth and facts as they really 
appear, though our most sacred and cherished ideas of a 
lifetime wili have to pass into oblivion. as errors, for it is 
bet.er to pass on than to stand still and denounce. Deliver 
me from such Materialists and all other ists that are so 
steeped in bigotry and intolerance that they can not reason 
in any other direction than round the circle. They hed better 
not lalk quite 80 much about bigoted and intolerant ortho- 
doxy, because they will be worse tyrants so soon 48 invested 
with power and authority. Verily, consistency thou art a 
jewel. Goon; brother Bennett, give us the truth. Though 
the Sturms aud other shining lights withdraw from the 
support of Tue TRUTH BEEKER ycu will be sustained in the 
end if you remain true to its name and announce the same 
when fouad. Truth, friends of Freethought, is what we 
want, and let us all aid and encourage it, though the heav- 
ens fall. Then on and forward with your investigations, 
aid and help to demonstrate philosophicaly and scientific- 
ally the immortality of man, and you will have achieved 
more for humanity than ever was done before, and J venture 
to say that the very Materialists and Deists that now so 
very loudly protest and appear horror-siricken at your hon- 
est and truthful experiences, will rise up nd call yoa blessed. 

Yours, étc., E. P, HASSINGER, 
_ Mavusron, Wis.,{April 15, 1878, 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Si: Like many others of your sub- 
scribers, I received a paper and circulars from the office of 
Payne's Age of Reason some two months ago, and J, like 
the others, wondered how he had got my address, I 
thought you must have given him your list of subscribers, 
like a generous soul as J take you to be, but the next TRUTA 
SEEKER I got, opened my eyes, and I concluded he (Payne) 
must be the thief that stole your list and stamps. 1 was 
going to canvass for him, and had got one subscriber, and 
sent some of his circulars out. Tlost no time in stopping 
the agent from getting any subscribers from that quarter, 
and none have subscribed here that I know of, and proba- 
bly never will. ; 

T am sorry to see by the last paper that you kave to dun 
some of your subscribers. I may bea little tardy some- 
times for the want of stumps only, and not from careless- 
ness, nor from a desire to get such good mental food for 
nothing. 

Inclosed please find a post-office order for $10.25 to be 
applied as directed. You may put me down for one copy 
of ‘* The Champions of the Church.” Respectfully yours, 

, i Wx. HOLGATE. 
amandemen 
RocktORD; ILL, April 15, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Brother: Oa reading in THE 
TROTE SEEKER Of April 6th the letter of 8, Sturm request- 
ing a discontinuance of his paper, simply because you bad 
made an allusion in its columns to the subject ol Spiritual- 
ism (and I could not help admiring your noble and manly 
reply to it), 1 felt impressed to write to you, and if what I 
write should. be thought worthy of a place in your paper, 
please print its © et 

Spiritualism is a subjéct which is agitating many of the 
advanced minds of to-day. And what more fitting thing is 
there for TuE TRUTH SEEKER to give a hearing to than Spir- 
itualism? I ama Spiritualist, and am proud ofthe name. 
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Yet I am a constant reader, and a great admirer of your 
paper, and its noble manner of giving all sides a hearing. 

We, as Spiritualists, are willing to admit that therë- are 
many’ so-called mediums traveling the country who are 
frauds, as well as frauds who are humbugging the people by 
pretending to expose Spiritualism. And who, I would ask, 
are more ready and anxious to expose fraud than Spiritual- 
ists themseves? We have inthis country gold and silver 
money, and we have also a good deal of bogus money, and 
we do the best we cau to separate the spurious from the 
genuine, and drive the spurious out of circulation, ‘Yet the 
apurious does not destroy the genuine. Now any men or 
women who, have ever set themselves to work to honestly 
investigate the subject of Spiritualism, and have carried 
their investigations on to any extent, must and will admit 
that they -have found a great deal in their investigations 
which they cannot account for on any other hypothesis than 
that it is. just what it professes to be. ‘ 

Now I commenced to investigate the phenomena of Spir- 
itualism three years ago last September, under peculiar 
circumstances, and I followed up investigations over a year 
(as opportunity offered), before I came before the public, 
and in a convention declared myself a Spiritualist, And 
from that time until the present, I have been almost daily 
having things occur to me which are to me incontrovertible 
evidence of spirit presence; and nothing would please me 
better than to have the opportunity of relating some of these 
experiences to the numerous readers of your paper. 

To me Spiritualism is not a belief, but an actuality. In 
the communication entitled ‘‘a Materialistic view of Spirit- 
ualism, the question arises as to what is spirit. Is it 
something or is it nothing? That is, haa it a ponderable 
body? I say yes, as much as light, heat, or electricity has 
a ponderable body, although we, with our limited. knowl- 
edge may not be able to weigh it any more than we can 
weigh light or electricity, Anotker question also arises: Can 
two bodies occupy the same space at the some time? For 
reply, I would refer the questioner tothe telegraph wire: do 
not the metallic substances of which the wire is composed 
and eleciricity occupy the same space at the same time; or 
let him look into the first pool.or stream of clear water he 
miy see, and tell me if light and water do net occupy the 
same space at the same time, and in like manner may the 
spiritual body fill and occupy the physical body at the same 
time. Bat the spiritual mind cannot fill or occupy any more 
space than there is provided for it in the brain in which it 
has to live while in the physical body, and therefore the 
mental powers and forces of the spiritual body are governed 
and controlled in a great measure in their development by 
the capacity of the brain in which they are located. 

The mind of the spiritual body is no more the whole of 


cal body. But methinks I hear some reader say, Prove 
these statements you are making. In answer I would say 
that science is not far enough advanced to prove this any 
more than it is to prove why the blood circulates through 
the human system. Or how and why the infiaitesmal par- 
ticle, by scientists termed protoplasm, performs its work 
in building up flesh, tissue, bone, and muscle, yet it is being 
fully demonstrated by the advanced scientists of the day, 
both in this country and in Europe, by the use of newly 
invented microscopes. . Bat what power causes it to perform 
its work so faithfully and well they cannot tell. Neverthe- 
less they have been able to photograph it while in the actual 
process of performing its work; and whe, fora moment 
doubts their statements simply because they cannot ‘tell 
what causes it to do what it does. And yet it is evident 
that there is an unexplained and undiscovered. power or 
force behind it, that causes it to perform its work, just the 
same as there isa power in the ‘magnet and electricity 
that enables them to perform their work, -It is about time 
that we began to give up denying the existence of those 
forces and powers in nature, the phenomena of which we 
see, yet with our limited development of science we do not 
as yet, quite fully understand ; or else throw up and cast 


aside all of the developments of science, and go back to-the 


belief in a flat earth, with the sua, moon, and stars circling 
around it every twenty-four hours, or else’ pronounce noth- 
ing unknowable until it has had a fair, impartial, and 
unprejudiced investigation, Spiritualism is comparatively a 
new science. One generation has not yet passed away since 
what is known as modero Spiritualism made its advent ina 
few feeble raps in Hydeville, N. Y., 4nd now behold‘the 
advancement it has made. And who can number the many 
lonely hearts that have been made happy by realizing the 
presence of those near and dear friends, who, previous to 
that time, we were taught to believe had entirely and abso- 
lutely left this world forever, but now many of us know that 
they are with us trying to make us good and happy. 


F. F, FOLLET, « 
—— 


THE PENNILESS MAN.—Blessed is the man who is penni 
less, for he is never stricken—for a dollar.. f 

Fhe deadhead annoyeth him not, neither is he pursued by 
the book agent, : f kieh 

He is not grasped by the lightning-rod seller. The lunch 
fiend turneth away from him. The trinket vender passeth 
him by. He is not asked to invest in church lotteries. 

He hath no friends to ‘‘ treat; he is poor and hath no 
enemies. 

When he riseth in the morning his stomach is not rebell- 
ious from over-feeding; neither does he chink his silver 
and say, “How shall I get rid of these dimes?” — — , 

When he eateth heis not vexed by a multitude of dishes. 

His lands will never take unto themselves wings, neither 
will the fire devour his water lots. 

He is not perplexed about taxes, neither careth-he for 
the rise in lumber. 

He toileth not for gold, nor orateth like Jones on silver. 

He hath no ties for money, therefore, caret not to 
demonetize, nevertheless a dime will he not refuse, nor turn 
away from a five-center. f : 

Yea, a gherkin will he relish, and storm the outworks ofa 
steel-clad biscuit. . ‘ . 

He loveth none but himself; he is selfish; yea, fond of 
fish, clams in chowder, oysters raw, and lobsters in vinegar 
will he not dispise. ene eee 

He maketh his lair in a barroom; he squatteth ona keg 
while it is day, and sleepeth ina barrel at night. 

‘Where the scent of whiskey is, there-he is found; he 


snuffeth the lunch with frenzy, and crieth Ha, hal-at the 


chink of glasses. He liveth like a. ring-tailed moke, and 
dieth like a spotted jehosaphat. 


Many foxes grow gray, but few grow good. 


2 


thé spiritual body than the head is the whole of the physi- ` 
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Eyt Truth Seker, 


April 27,1878. 


‘A Sterling Old Poem. 
Who shall judge a man from his manners? 
Who shali know him by bis dress ? 
Paupers may be fit for princes, . 
“Princes fit for something less. 
Crumpled shirt and dirty jacket 
' May beclothe the golden ore 
Of the deepest thought and teeling— 
“Satin vests can do no more. 


There are streams of crystal nectar 
Ever flowing out or stone; 
- There are purple beds and golden, 
Hidden, crushed. and overthrown. 

_ God, who counts by souls, not dresses, 
Loves and prospers you and me; 
While he values thrones the highest 

But as pobles in the sea. 
Man upraised above his fellows 
; Oft forgets his fellows then. 
Masters, rulers, lords, remember 
-That your meanest hinds are men— 
Mén of labor, men of feeling. 
` Mon of thought, and men of fame, 
‘Claiming equal rights to sunshine 
In manhood’s ennobling name. 


There are foam-embroidered oceans; 
There are little wood-clad rills ; 

There aro feeble, jach-high raplings ; 
There are cedars on the Hills. 

God, who counts by souls. not stations, 

~ Loveş and prospers you and me; 
. For to him all vain distinctions 

Are as pebbles in the sea. i 


Toiling hands alone are builders 
`- Of a nation’s wealth and fame; 
Titled laziness is pensioned, 
Fed, and fattened on the same. 
. By, the sweat of others’ forehoads. 
_. Living only to rejoice ; 3 
. While the poor man’s outraged freedom 
Vainly lifts its feable voice. 


Truth and justice are eternal, 
Born with loveliness and light; 
«, Seeret wrongs shall never prosper 
While there is a sunny right. 
: God, whoss world-wide voice is singing 
Boundless love to you and me, 
Links oppression, with its trifies. 
But as pebbles of the sea, y 
a oS 
Where are Heaven and Hell and 
“ Fiddlers Green”? 


AND WHEBE’S JACEK TRENT? 


An added giodm pervades the place, 
And, as.lt were. shuts out the tight; 
"Tis folt and seen on évery face 
That Jack, aconvict, died last night, 


Jack né’er had ‘a note of warning 

‘That grim old’ Death, with keén-adged knife, 
Would come hefore another morning, 

And cut the brittle thread of life. 


Sereno, contented, sound. and blithe - 
Was Jack Trent only yester-morn, | 

Until old Time came, with his scythe, 
“And cut him down likes blades of corn. 


Poor Jack is.dead and "gone," they say; 
But gone where? Who will solve this riddle? 
To.'*Fiddler’s Green ”—a place half way 
. Twiat heaven and hell? Just at the middle? 
No; that won’t-do.’ Where's Fiddlar’s Green? 
And where is hels or heaven’s place ? 
‘Has-earth e’or had a man who’s seen 
Whese-marvels anywhere in space? 


“Tf there’s no mañ that’s ever seen 


* The héaven about which Christians shout, 


Nor yetthe héll, nor Fiddler's Green, 
Thon what do preachers talk about?” 


Man hopes for life beyond the grave— 


-Would havo it at whatever cost; 


Butit he has a soul to save, 


We first must know that it’s been lost, 


. Pray tell us how we gre to know 


vA soul, 


i 


That man hath an immortal pert— 
At death where. does it go?! 
How shape itseif to make tha start? 


Now-where’s Jack Trent? I mean his soul; 

‘His body lies neath yonder sod. 

Let's hope he’s safely reached a goal 
Where Nature reigns the supreme God. 


£e < The World Would be the Better | 
o for It.” 


BY HOMER A. BILLINGS. 


'If honest Obristians would unite 
With Liberals'to put down evil; 

Act more from love, and lass from spite, 
And be respectable and civil; 

And then let reason havo its sway, 
Instead ofciaiming to abhor it; 

Then give to honest thought its say— 
“Phe world would be the better for it, 


If mon rélied on common sense, 
And less on gods and ‘creeds infernal; 
Oouid wé with foolish-myths dispense. - 
Andall unite in bonds fraternal; 
,Oould bigotry be cast aside, 
' And all mankind at once ignore it; 
Could we have less of squeamish pride— 
The world would be the better for it. 


When honest thought can have its say; 
When Justice in her might has rigen; 

‘When Comstock, too. has had his day 
In sending editors to prison; 

When man shall dare assert his right, 
Instead of having to implore it; 

When ali shalt learn that right is might— 
‘Our world will be the better for it. 3 


When. man shall on himself rely. 
And not upon a foreign Savior; 
When:he shall -his own-errors try, 
And regulate his own behavior; 
When persecution, too, shall cesse, 
And every nation shall abhor it; 
When wars shall caase, and ‘all is peace— 
Then will the world be better for it. 


Py 


The "good time coming” ’s almost here; 
Freethought is making people strongét; ` 
Hell’s nearly banished. do not fear: 
Be patient—wait a little longer! 
When superstition’s passed away, 
And no one wishes to restore it, 
Then all mankind will truly say; 
Our lovely world is better for it. 


Fabius, New York, March 22, 1878. 


Anthropology. 


- How few have any conception of the vast 
and wonderful philosophy represented by 
the word anthropology, the unfamiliar name 
of the heretofore unknown science of man, 
for which we are indebted tò the diseoveries 
of Prof. Buchanan. 

I have just finished reading the system of 
anthropology published by Prof. Buchanan 
a quarter of a century ago, and as this rare 


book has long been oul of the market and 


inaccessible to the public, a sketch of its.con- 
tents would be as novel to most readers as a 
translation of Sanscrit manuseripts. _ 

This volume of four hundred pages, which 
Tread with intense interest and delight, is 
an extremcly concise presentation of the four 
sciences, phrenology, cerebral physiology, 
sarcognomy, and pathognomy, with illus- 
trations of psychometry, anatomy’ of the 


| brain, physiognomy, chirognomy, and social 


philosophy. Of the latter only enough is 
said to make us wish for its fuller presenta- 
tion, 

It is made entireiy clear in this volume 
that all the great problems of life and mind 
which have puzzled mankind -for ages, and 


‘Many others which have never even been 


thought of by scientists or philosophers, have 
been grasped and solved by a bold experi- 
mental inquirer who has known how to 
interrogate nature and bring forth hersecrets 
by a-novel and original method of experi- 
ment, 

That he has revised; corecte, and vastly 
enlarged the phrenology of. Gall and Spurz- 
heim is conceded by all who have investi- 
gated the subject. Itis equally apparent 
that he has enlarged physiology by demon- 
strating the physiological powers of the 
convolutions of the brain which, has never 
been heretofore asserted or even imagined 
by any one, , 

His exposition of the sympathies of the 
soul and body is not only a source of delight 
to those who have heard his lectures on 


| sarcognomy, but is deeply instructive to the 


mesmeric and electric practitioners whom 
he is now teaching to treat diseases ina 
more efficient and scientific manner by the 


-guidance of sarcognomy, the practicability 


of which he demonstrates on the patients at 
every private lecture. 

Dr. Buchanan differs greatly from his 
predecessors in phremological science, He 
is not limited to the materialistic sphére of 
Gall and Spurzheim but comprehends the 
highest range of .psychic facts and. wonders 
as well asthe common phenomena of life 
and mind. Hence, his views are vastly 
more profound than those of Gall, Spurz- 
heim, or Combe. 

His style as a writer-is concise, lucid, and 
forcible, He has all the vigor of expression 
and acuteness of thought which we find in 
Jotin Stuart Mill, Wendell Phillips, or Horace 
Greeley. These qualities in his systematic 
public lectures which have been published, 
arecombined witha brilliant eloguence which 
is rare among scientists. His lecture on the 

“ Evolution of Genius,” delivered at Louis- 
ville, and his recent anniversary address at 
Boston on the ‘* Divine commands for 1878,” 
are in our opinion unsurpassed by any 
similar efforts of American orators. His 
address on. the “ Triumphs of Medicine” is 
marked by great ability and boldness. Those 
who wish to enjoy the singular force and 
beauty of his style will soon be gratified by 
the publication of his powerfyl reply to Dr. 
Carpenter (the famous English physiologist) 
which will soon beissued by Colby and Rich 
at Boston. Notwithstanding the ability and 
learning of Prof. Carpenter, all who have 
read the installments of this reply which 


| have been published in the Popular Science 


Monthly and Banner of Light concede that 

he has been thoroughly crushed by Dr. 

Buchanan. Asa champion of liberality, free- 

dom, and progress, we have much to expect 

from his future efforts. S. W. KENT. 
New York, April 8, 1878. 


io 


THERE isso much of good among the worst, 
so much of evil in the best, such seeming par- 
tialtties in providence, so many things to 
lessen aud expand, yea, and with all’ man’s 
boast, so little real freedom of his will, thatto 
look a little lower than the surface, garb, or 
dialect,or fashion, thou shalt feebly pronounce 
for & saint, and faintly condemn for a sinner.— 
Tupper, 


= writer is a communist of a well defined stripe 


“ American Communities.” 


Brief sketches of Economy, Zoar, Bethel, 
Aurora, Amana, Icaria, the Shakers, 

_ Oneida, Wallingford, and the Brotherhood 
of the New Life. By William Alfred 
Hinds, Office of the American Socialist, 
Oneida, New York, 1878. 


Here ig a book made upon honor. , The 
himself, and yet, he has been able to give a 
fair account of all the styles of communal 
life differing from his own. For there are 
sects in socialism as there are in religion. 
Some of the-communities, whose stories are 
told in this interesting book, are sticklers for 
marriage simple; others, complex; and 
others not. at all—the latter not necessarily 
t heaven” where there is said to be no giving 
of thet kind. Some of them live in moderate 
houses of one, two, or three families; and 
others live in one common establishment 
and eat and lodge under one roof. Nearly 
all of them have some sort of religion, but 
are divergent in creeds; though all are 
drawn from the one plenary and unfailing 
fountain, the Bible. But the one thing in 
which they do all agree is the early Christian 
practice of having ‘‘all things in common,” 
a practice which their fashionable Christian 
brethren spurn, disown, and are as ashamed 
of as they are of their homespun mothers 
and shoemaking grandfathers, . They agree 
also in -all the essential virtues—industry, 
frugality, deference and duty to others, and 
implicit integrity in dealing with each other 
and with the ‘outside world. All their pro- 
ducts. are the result of perfect work and the 
best. materials. You will get nothing 
shoddy from the Shakera nor adulterated at 
Oneida. 

These communities are mostly primitive 
births, the crude and accidental products of. 
an evolution not yet complete. They were 
conceived in religion and started into being to 
ultimate a form of faith and live out a creed, 
not altogether to try'a social experiment. 
Their community of property and associated 
home was the accident of their situation. 
All the earlier communists were emigrants 
from beyond the Atlantic, impelled by a 
religious idea, Finding themselves here in 
a strange land, they remained together in 


achieved freedom. Wot simply freedom 
from other men, but freedom from the apirit 
fof tyranny within us that desires to enforce 
our ideas upon others. 

We cannot look for the. development of . 
this freedom among Christians, it is true, for 
their whole system rests upon authority and 
they are all the slaves of their imaginary 
God. * But Materialiste and Spirituatiste, in 
their onward march after truth, have not . 
left behind them in Mother Church all of 
this same spirit of tyranny. Could the so- 
called Freethinkers of the country be trusted 
today with absolute power? If they are 
indeed Freethinkers, yes; if only Material- 
ists, no. In the last issue of TuE. TRUTH 
SEEKER we notice one writer lamenting the 
“ cruel and despotic tendency of Christians 
to ostracise from society l who differ from 
them,” and another who ‘was in hopes he 
had found a proper paper to read,” discon- 
tinnes it. because its editor, having had an 
opportunity to observe certain natural phe- 
nomena that he (Mr. Sturm) has not, honest- 
ly recorded his observations! If in defer- 
ence to their prestige of past power the 
tights of Christians would be safe in the 
hands of such Materialists, evidently those 
of Spiritualists would not The last-named 
clasa show the same spirit toward those of 
their number who honestly question the 
reality of alleged phenomena, as well as 
toward those who hold advanced views on 
social or industrial subjects ; and these last, 
as soon. as anybody shall get ahead of them, 
will undoubtedly begin to manifest the same 
phase of human nature, Its manifestations 
grow less violeut in proportion to enlighten - 
ment, but will cease only with the recogni- 
tion of ‘perfect freedom as the right of every 
individual. ME 

Spiritualists are recruited from two classes: 
Christians, who in many cases have only ` 
transferred their allegiance from the author- 
ity of Jesus and the Bible to the authority 
of spirits and mediums, and Materialists, 
who bave enlarged their philosophy so as 
not to exclude any of the phenomena of the 
universe. The: one class brings with it its 
‘unteasoning credulity and love of the mar- 
velous; the other its clear-sighted intelli- 
gence and honest adherence to truth. 


a body, took up their lands in common, and 
organized communal homes, the better to 
carry out their religious idea. The Icarians 
are the one exception to this; they came 
from France, in more recent years, with no 
religion, but with the communal idea 
dominant from the start, l 

The Oneida community is of native origin, 
and isthe most complete and best appreciated 
of them all. They havea varied industry 
with perfect tools and machinery for all 
departments. Their people live like bees, in 
clover, and are quite as busy. They, too, have 
a religion, and are very earnest and siner 
in it, but it is not ascetic nor an impediment 
to their developement; its yoke is easy and 
its burden Hght. Evolution is at work 


among all these communities; the fathers | 


pass away and the children, whether home- 
made or adopted, see with wiser eyes and 
less severe affections; and all socialists believe 
that some grand social problem will be 
solved by their continued existence, 

All this, and more, is told in this encyclo- 
pedic nutshell of a book, for sixty cents, 
sent to the author at Oneida, New York. 
The works of other recent. writers on these. 
American communities, Noyes, Nordhoff, 
and Dixon, are expensive—three or four 
dollars—but here you have the whole thing 
in 176 pages at this small price. All who do 
not like to dogmatize on the various social 
schemes, but do like to know the facts of 


Whether a man classes himself as a Chris- 
tian, a Materialist, a Spiritualist, a Com- 
munist ora Free-lover, depends upon what 
best satisfies the needs of his inner nature at 
the point of developement where he now 
stapds ; and it is only when. he has passed 
through all these schools, taking from each 
what a wise eclecticism dictates, that he 
can rightfully lay claim to the degree of 
Freethinker, , x 

If Mr. Bennett has ‘become. a Spiritual- 
ist” few of those familiar with his career 
‘and with the quality of.his intellect will 
have any fear that, in so doing, he has ceased ' 
to be a Freethinker and indefatigable truth 
seeker, i G.-W, Kxrrn. - 

M. A. Reap, 
ee A Mass., April Sth. 
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THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY! 


the progress thus far gained, will be glad to 
procure this book. THERON O. LELAND. 
New York, April 10, 1878. 


The Spirit of Persecution. 


A Modern. Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LINE: By Fred- 
erie Harrison, R. H. Hutton Prol: : Huzley, 


` The spirit that condemns to martyrdom 
those who differ from us in opinion is one 
of which no age and no class can claim a: 
monopoly.. It seems to belong. to human 
nature. Itis the same spirit in the intel- 
lectual plane that, operating on the physical 
plane, causes the enslavement of the weak 
by the more powerful, There is a strong | 
tendency to '‘pass on” the. blow we our- 
selves receive—to visit upon the class next 
lower in the seale of strength the: ‘Oppression 
and intolerance that a higher one has visited | 


Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel, Lord Sel- 
borne, Canon Bairy, R. W. Greg, Rev, Baldwin 
! Brown, Dr. W. Q. Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY: OF. k 
“DECLINE 1N RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By -8 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr, Martineau,, PRAS 
Harrison, The D-an of St. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof. Olifford. Dr. W, a: Ward, ‘Prot. 
Huxley, R. H. Hutton. 


rvol., crown 8vo, cloth, nent, $l, 95. 


Utterances: never surpassed by writers gn 
‘these grave and Alt- -important subjecta. 
markable for their terge. originality., The 
names Of the writers area guarantee ot the 
‘thor oughness'of the work: 

For sale by D, M. BENNETT, 
| ; 141 Eighth St., New York. 


upon us. The Irish, seeking refuge from 

oppression in this countr the st h! a MA E EE FoR 
PP y, Were the siaunc | ze en ‘uae FAMILY FAVORITE ond 

supporters of the enslavement of the ne-- u ie a, a there ee len 

groes, The negroes, sent by the Coloniza- . J /, a arsine diy og 

tipn Society to Liberia, enslaved the native, g pman ey Pete Hom fare eae 

‘tribes, Preoisely the same spirit pervades ™ Keaton ore Hol ae ozo sap Teet te 

Hd 
the mental and moral atmosphere, and will A sh tren tl Nat omal Papar eet? one is 
do so until, individually, people shall have MAEA eat as koa 


WHAT: OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 


1 e 


A book that ought to be in the hands of every 
young woman and every young girl in the 
country. 


' BY MARY J. 8TUDLEY, M.D., 


. Graduate, Resident Physician, and Teacher of 
Natura] Sciences in the State Normal Sehool, 


Farmingham, Maés, 
CHAPTER HEADINGS.: 


- Study God's Poam ; Koow Thyself : What 
shall we Eat, and How shall we Cook It? The 
Heart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Animals are Perpetuated: How to Become 
Baautiful; The Uses and Abuses of Dress; 
The Mate and the Home; Perfact Woman, 
No book of 260 pages contains more valuable 
information than is found in this volume, 
Price, in cloth, $1.25. Sold by © 
: D, M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t.. N, Y., 


, That others may know more of what we are 
trying to do, I will simply state that during the 
three years. we have been here nearly 1,.00 per- 
sons have been treated for a great. variety. of 
diseases, both acute and chronic, including 
Fever and Ague, Congestive Chills, Dyspepsia. 
Liver Complaint, Neuralgia, Female 
Insanity, Consumption, Inflammatory Rheu- 
mMatism, White Swellings, Paralysis, ete, But 
one death occurred in ali that number, and 
every one was benefited or permanently cured 
whore the laws of life were strictly adhered to, 
With a fiir trial, where cure is possible, We may 
safely promise g 0d health to all. Please stata 
definitely the nature and probable cause of your 


disease, when contracted, age, amount of drugs | 
taken, etc.,and we will glve you an bonest reply 


as to the probability of recovery. 
For circular and other information, please 
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TO THE AMERICAN PATRONS OF 
-` CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs. 


Onarman & HALL, London, England, for the 
‘rebtto publish an American Edition of 


The Fortnightly Review, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now publishing this celebrated 
Monthly Magazine from aspecia! duplicate set 
of stereotype plates, which are forwarded from 
England so promptly as to enable us to pro- 
“duce each month, not only an axact fac simile: 
ofthis able Review, but to publish it almost at 
“the same time the original is in England.: 
It is in every respect equal to the London: 
issue, at about half the original price. 
effort will place ia the hands of American 
renders the froskest utterances of leading 
thinkers on live issues with a promptitude. 
unequaled, The comments ofa large number, 
of the best European thinkers on Scienae, 
Philosophy. Literature, Politics, an geol-. 


. ‘Janeous Matters of general interest, cannot 


W: 


a Parm IÍ. — The relative services of Ohristian- 


. yery extensive circulation, in speaking of the 


a 
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_ „Prof. Glifford (author of supernatural i, 
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`D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


«+, [twas conducted in thecolumnsof The Tràth 


grue? 
„~ The digousgion has excited a large share of 
x. Interest, both among believers and unbelievers; 


wand as both sides are fairly presented, it is 


, any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 


fail to be appreciated and encouraged by 
. thoughtful American readers, . 
The following are a few of. the contributors: 
‘Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencar, Goldwin 
Smith, Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, Right Hon. 
. W. E, Gladstone, Lionel A. Fallemache, M. E. 
“Grant Dalf, M. P., Hon. Robert Lowe, Leslie. 
“Btophea, Jobn Morley (the editor. G. H. 
‚Lewes. Alfred R. Wallace, Frederie Harrison, 
„Prof, Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, Prof. Darwin, 


ion), Sir Joun Lubbock, Anthony Trollope, 

. Adolphus Trollope, Sir H. 8, Maine, Sir David 
. Wedderburn, and numérous others. ~ 

`. Published every month. - : 

i Rose-Belford Publishing Oo. 

-tt . 60 York St, Toronto, Oat. 
. Subscription Price, $5.00 per year. 


Christianity and Infidelity: 
= se HUMPHREY, Presb’t’n ae 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


‘Beekor, a letter alternately from each contest- 
-ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 

1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
jaat six months, giving thirteen letters from 
» Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. ` 


The‘subjects discussed were as follows: 


. Part I.— The relative services of Ohristian- 
iiy and Infidelity to American Liberty. 


‘tty and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 
-~ Pam IIl.—Js there a stronger probability 
hat the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 


` 


suited to readers of all shades of opinion, >. 
. The New York Advocate, a paper ‘having a 


yolume, says," Perhaps a more able and ex- 
: haustive presentation of both sides of the prest 
, Questions which have agitated the civilized 

world for centuries has never been made. At 


‘in all d 


truth, Is. what the 


pent; D $ 
pride of a oat S 


SPRINGFIELD HYGEIAN HOME. | 


diseases, - 


address J. 8. Lyon, M.D. Springfield, Mo, Box | 
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ant political work. 


'clusive.. Written in the “times 

souls” during the Amétican Revolution. 12mo. 

Full, clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth s0cts. ` M 

. THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of bis fallow ma: 
eer in the ‘worl 
‘aper, 60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


aper, 25 sents ; cloth, 50 cents, 


T A. 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type, 
mo. 


“dom mon Sanse,” " The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.50. 7 


PAINE'S THEOLOGICAL WORKS: 

žeto. amc. Composed of the” Age.of Reason,” 

Examination o 

the Bishop of Llandaff,” 
ne,” “L 


pleta. 
ever sold. 
LITIoaAL Wairrras—' Common Sense,” “The 
Orisis,” " Rights of Man”— his THEOLOGICAL 
WaitTIncs—" Age 
` | the Prop 

daff,” “ Letter te Mr. 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Gamille Jordan,” ‘Ofthe 
-Religion of Deism "—all in one darga volume, 
crown: L 
‘| with a fine steel portrait of Paine, :.Oloth, $3.00; 
colored loather, red Surnished edgés, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges. $4.50. 
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A Momoir of Christian and Extra-Christian Experience. 
BY NATHANIEL RAMSAY WATERS. 


Extra Cloth, 12mo, 352 pp.... 


acc noes Postpaid, $1.75. 


A ‘VERY critical analysis of both 
Protestantism and Catholicism, from 
the vantage ground of an intimate 
personal experience with the two sys- 
tems, The writer, it appears, is de- 


termined to nothing extenuate nor: 


set down aught in malice. His anal- 
ysis of the Protestant principle will 
be new to some Protestants, as will 
his philosophy of Catholicism to 
many Catholics. Besides the very 
interesting Memoir which is the main 
part of the: book, it contains notes, 
parts of correspondence, and an essay 
or two; all partaking of the analytical 
and deeply earnest spirit which ap- 
pears in it from the first. The plan of 
the work is strikingly original, its pur- 
port is set forth in the tersest and 


clearest language, and the manifest. 


sincerity with which the whole is writ- 
ten will commend it to readers of 
many various shades of opinion. ` The 
work is very argumentative, with 
touches of liveliness here and there, 
which serve to relieve the general 
. gravity of itsstrain. It has the merit 
throughout of being free from coarse- 
ness and jibing; while it deals the 
most trenchant blows which pure 
logic is capable of inflicting. 


` © EXTRACTS. 


God under compulsion to create man 
so? No: hewas free, you say, to create 
or not to create; but man could not 
have been made otherwise compatibly 
with free will in the creature. Then 
it would seem creation should not 
have taken place, or free will should 
been left out of the plan rather than 
evil accepted for itssake. What nec- 


‘essary Moloch is this Free Will, that - 


is higher than goodness, better than 
happiness, and so mysteriously pre- 
cious that evil must be adopted as-a 
means to secure it, and goodness and 


happiness offered a divine sacrifice to 

it? This known world of ours so 

abounds in moral foulness, as well as 

in physical suffering of manifestly 

impeccable beings, such as little in- 

fants and irrational animals, that it 

negatives from the first your anthro- 

pomorphic theory of Creation and.- 
Providence; which isan apotheosis of 

human imperfeetion. 


AN unverifiable hypothesis of a re- 
formed Providence, which, however 
agreeable it may be to the fancy, has 
no, support in sober reason. If the 
rule of Providence in the present life 
be one.of injustice, there is no reason 
to believe that a future life under the 
same Providence will be differently 
ordered, so as to be just and happy: 
and if the order of the present life be 
right, there can be no need of a future 
life as'a scene of reparation. Our 
wish to be rid of what is bad and 
painful, and secured in what is good © 
and pleasant, of course does not affect 
the argument, -The existénce of a 
wish does not imply that it will ever 
be gratified. j i 

Tue true philosoplier is reverent 
and silent in the presence of the In- 
comprehensible. The green world of 
sense and knowledge where he finds 
himself placed furnishes employmeni, 
to all his faculties. He does not deny 
supernal spheres: he only refuses to 
make or to bow down to assertions- 
for which he sees no sufficient found- 
ation. Here he finds the appropriate 
sphere of his activity: of what is be- 
yond he confesses himself ignorant. 
The supernaturalist of course knows 
no more of the beyond than he» but 
is afflicted with what Socrates called- 
the worst kind of ignorance: the con- 
eeit of knowing what one does not 
know. Prate as men may, the Mys- 
tery is there: as deep as ever when | 
the Bible is opened; as dark-as ever 
when the Church has lighted -her wax 
candles. 
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Gems of Thought. 


Odds and nag, 


NATURE is God's Old Testament. Theo dore 
Parker, 


MODESTY is a sweet song-bird neo open cago- 
door can tempt to flight,—Hajiz, 


Moprsry seldom resides in a breast that is not 
enriched with nobler virtues.— Goldsmith, 


TRANQUIL pleasures last the longest. Weare 
a flted to bear long the burden of great joys. 
—=AOVEE. 


Waar are Raphael's Madonnas butthe shadow 
of a mother’s love, fixed in permanent outline 
foreyor?—Higginson, 


No LIBERAL man would impute a charge.of 
unsteadiness to another for having: changed 
his opinion.—Cicera. s 


IFa man speaks or acts with a pure thought, 
happiness follows him- like a shadow that 
never. leaves him.—Buddha. 


I FOLLOW nature 2s the surest guide, and re- 
sign myself with implicit obedience to her 
sacred ordinances.—Cicero, ` 


NATIONAL progress is the sum of individual 
industry, energy, and ubrightness, as national 
decay. is of individual idleness, selfishness, and 
vice.--Smiles, 


Ws should always keep a corner of our heads 
open and free, that we may make room for the 
opinions of our friends. ‘Let us have heart and 
head hospitality.—Joubert,. 


Amonast the-instrumentalities of "Jové and 
peace, surely there ean be no sweater, softer, 
more effective voice than that of gentle, peace- 
breathing music.—Burritt,.. 


IN humen life. there is a constant change of 
fortune; and it is unreasonable to expect an 
exemption: from the common fate. Life itself 
decays, ‘end all. things are dally changing.— 
Plutarch; 


A NATION *s character isthe sum of its splen- 
did deeds; they constitute one common patri- 
mony, the nation’s inheritance, They awe for- 
eign power; they arouse and animat® our own 

. people.—Henry Clay, 


Do Nor think of knocking out another per- 
son’s brains because he differs in opinion from 
you. It would be as rational to knock yourself 
on the head because you differ from yourself 
ten years ago.— Horace Mann, 


THERE ls no trifling with nature; it is always 
_true, grave, and severe; it is always in the 
right, and the faults and errors fallto ourshare, 
It defies Incompetency, but reveals its secrets 
to the competent, the truthful, and the pure.— 
Goethe. 


Music moves us,and we know not why; we 
feel the tears, but cannot trace their source. Is 
it the language of some other state, born of its 
memory? For what can wake the soul’s strong 
instinct of- another world ike music?—Miss 
Landon . . ‘ 


ONATURE stretches ‘out her arms.to embrace 
man, only let his thoughts be of equal great- 
ness. Willingly doas she follow his footsteps 
with the violet and the rose, and bend her lines 
of grandeur and grace to the decoration of her 
darling child. — Emerson, 


No'LANGUAGE can express, the power and 
beauty of a mother’s love, It shrinks not where 
man cowers, und grows stronger where man 
faints, and over the wastes of worldly fortune 
sends the radiance of its quenchless fidelity, 

_ like a‘star in heaven.— Chapin. 


» “WHat is wanting,’ said Napoleon one day to 
Madame Oampan, “in order that the youth of 
France be well educated?” "Good mothers,” 
was the reply. The Emperor was most forcibly 
struck with this answer. ‘‘ Here,” said he, “is 
a system in one word.”— Abbott, 


‘HowsorvER varied the courses of our iife, 
whatsoever the phases of pleasure and ambition 
through which it has swept alone, still. when in 
memory we would revive the times that were 
comparatively the happiest, those times will be 
found to have been the calmest.—Lviton. 


THE gravestevents dawn with no more noise 
than the morning star makes in rising. All 
great developments complete themselves in the 
world, and modestly wait in silence, praising 

- themselves never, and announcing themselves 
notatall, We must be sensitive and sensible 
if we would sea the beginnings and endings of 
great things, This is our part.—Beecher. 


Ixnow not what the world may think of my 
labors, but to myself it seems thatI have been 
but a child playing on the sea-shore; now find- 
ing some pebbles rather. more polished, and 
now some shell rather more -agreeably varie- 
gated than another, while the immense ocean 
of truth extended itself unexplored before me, 
—Newton. 


REMEMBER to comfort thyself in-Hfe as at a 
banquet. Ifa plate is offered thee, extend thy 
hand and take it moderately; if it be withdrawn 
do not detain it. If it come not to thy side, 
make not thy desire loudly known, but wait 
patiently till it be offered thee, Use the same 
moderation towards thy wife and thy children, 
towards honors and riches.—Zpictetus, 


A FATHER may turn his back on his child, 
brothers and sisters may become inveterate 
enemies, husbands may desert their wives, 
wives their husbands; but a mother’s love en- 
dures through all; in good repute, in bad 
repute, in the face of the world's condemna- 
tion,a mother still loves on, and still hopes 

' that her child may turn from his evil ways and 
repent; stili she remembers the intant smiles 
that once filled her bosom with rantttre, the 
merry laugh, the joyful shout of his childhood, 
the opening promise of his youth; and she ean 
never be brought to think bim all unworthy,— 
Irving, 


3 


" Para,” asked a boy. 
adise?” “ Paradise, my son,” replied the father, 
*‘ is the latter part of the Summer, when your 
mother goes on a visit to your grandfather.” 


Bar a theatre manager to one of his com- 
pany, “I wish sir, you would be careful, and pay 
a little attention to what I s&y.” “‘Soldo,” re- 
plied the aator—'‘as little as I possibly ean,” 


Jounny lost his knife. After searching in one 
pocket and another until he had been through 
all without success, he exclaimed: *' Oh, dear! 
I wish I bad another pocket, it might be in 
that?” 


A witnzssin an Irish court of justice stated 
that he was suddenly aroused from hisslumbers 
by a blow onthe bead, “And how did you find 
yourself?” asked counsel. * Fast asleep.” ro- 
plied the witness. i 


CoMPETITIVE ‘trial before a jury sitting to 
award prizes for a tragic declamation., Candi- 
date—" Beg pardon, gantlemen—would you be 
kind enough to move back a little to give me 
room to roll my eyes?” 


WEEN the officials of a banking Institution 
commence to use the funds for their own bene- 
fit, they say, " Let’s speculate.” Pretty soon 
this suggestion is slightly changed to " Let’s 
peculate,” and they “pec.” 


OLp gentleman to troublesome boy—"' Look 
here, my boy, can you teil me why you maybe 
said to be playing at hide-and-seek?” Trouble- 


some boy—" No sir,” Old Gentleman—‘Because|| # 


you are seeking a good hiding.” 


A PARTYof young fellowsfound fault with the 
butter on the boarding-house table. “ What is 
the matter with it?” said the mistress. “‘ Just 
you ask it,” said one; "it is old enough, and 
strong enought to speak for itself.” - 


“Twas not aware that you knew him,” said 
Tom Smith to an Irish friend; the other day. 
“ Know him,'gatd he,ina tone which compre- 
hended the knowledge of more than one life, "I 
knew him when his father was a boy.” 


THE man who has heretofore collided with a 
plate of sgft butter when feeling around in the 


| cupboard in search of something to eat after 


dark, now experiences a relief from the monot- 
ony by sticking his fingers in mincé:meat, 


Barn an artist to a censorious critic: Why, 
according to you, my picture is all beastly. I 
suppose the ‘animals in it are beastly, too!” 
“Well. no; that’s what they ought to be, but un- 
fortunately they are not.” replid the inexorable 
eritic, 


"AND isn’t there an old gardener some- 
where about here, too, Mrs. Maloney? Pat Riley, 
I think his name is.” “Know. him, is it, me 
leddy? Andshure isn’t he a relation of mine! 
Shure, he wonst wanted to marry me sister 

ate!” 


." Pa, will you get me a pair of skates if I 
prove to you thata dog has ten tails?” “Yes, 
myson.” “ Well, to begin, one dog has one 
more tail than no dog, hasn’t he?” “ Yea,” 
“ Well, no dog has. nine tails; and if one dog has 
one more tail than no dog, then one dog must 
have ten tails!” He gotthe skates, 


A GENTLEMAN gave a party in honor of s mis- 
sionary, lately returned from his feld of work, 
The ladies appeared with low-cut dresses, and 
the host, fearing the style might shock his rev- 
erence, he apologized to him fòr it, saying that 
the fashion demanded it. “Oh,I don’ t mind it 
at all,” replied the missionary, ' “I have been 
ten years among the savages.” : 


On a railway line, recently a passenger 
stopped the conductor, and asked," Why does 
not the train run faster?” ‘Tt goes fast enough 
to suit us. If you don’t likethe rate of speed, 
get off and walk,” wasthe rejoinder. " I would,” 
replied the passenger, settling back in his seat, 
"but my friends wouldn’t come for me until the 
train comes in, and IÍ don’t want to.be waiting 
round the station two or three hours.” 


THAT MULE, 


The mule stood on the steamer’s deck, 
To land he would not tread; ; 

They pulled the halter round his neck, 
And cracked him o'er the head, 


Yet firm and steadfast there he stood, 
As though formed to rule; 

A eritter of heroic blood 
Was that-.there cussed mule. 


They cussed and swore—he would not go ` 
Until he felt inclined ; 

And though they showered blow on blow 
He wouldn’t change his mind, . 


The deck hand to the shore than cried: | 
" This here’s bound to stay,” 
And still upon tbe critier’s hide 

With lash they fired away. 


His master from the shore replied: 

“ The boat’s about to sail ; 

As every other means you've tried, 
Suppose you twist his tail? 


It’s likely that will make him land.” 
The deck man brave, though pale, 

Approached with outstretched hand, 
To twist that there mule’s tail, 


There came a sudden kick behind! 
The man—Oh! where was he? 

Ask of the softly blowing wind, 
The fishes in the seal 


For a moment there was nota sound, 

Ag that mule winked his eye, — 
As though to ask of those around: ? 
” Now, how is that for high?” 


"Cut that there mule’s throat right away, 7 
The captain did command: 
‘But the noblest critter kilied that day, 
Was the:fearless brave deck hand, ` 
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Ok SCIENTIFIO SERIES. : 
1. Hereditary Transmission, - Prof. Toute 
Elyberg, 
a, Evolution; from the Homogeneous to the 
Heterogeneous. B. F. Underwood, 
-3, Darwinism. B. F, Underwood, 
4, Literature of the Insane, F, R. Marvin, 
č. Responsibility of Sex. Mrs. ‘Chase, M.D, 
6. Graduated Atmospheres, J. McCarroll, 
q, Death. Frederic arvin, M.D. 
a How do Marsu pial Animals Pro pagate 
eir kin aB 
9. The Unseen World. Prof. J ohn Fisko. 1 
10. The Evolution Theory — Huxleya Three i 


tUr 
iL ia Amoria the New World? ‘L. L. Dawson. 10 
Discount on one dollar’s worth 10: per ôt. off; j 
on two dollars’ worth 20 off; on five dollars’ 
worth 40 off; on ten doliars’ worth 50 off. 
As few or a8 pany of any glyon aa may be 
ordered as desired, 
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RADICAL BOOKS. 
SENT POST PAID AT THE PRICES ANNEXED. 
By D. M, BENNETT, 


Age of Reason, Paine, Fanor covers, . z 
= “and Ex. of Proph, Paper 50;el, 75 
A Fow Days ‘in Athens, Frances Wright. 7 
Apoeryph al New Testament: loth, ae 
Ey ener, Paper, 50; clo 
Antiquity of Christianity, . Alber 5 


Analysis of Religious Beltef, 
Amberly. $3.00, 4.00, and 
Apples of Gold. Susan H, Wixon, 
Anti- -Theological Lectures, Rey tT E. Taylor. Hi w 


2 
Viscount 
1 n 


| Fiske ’s 


Grey's Enigmas o 


Anian ty an Puretion of one vorld. ù 
ronomy gnd Worship o 6 Ancients. 
Auvantures of Elder tristolomus Tub.: 
yenturés o. er Triptolemus Tu 
Bible in Indla. Jacolliot, 2 ao 
Buckle’s History of Civilization, 2 Vola.,8vo. 4 00 
Burgess-Underwood Debate, 50 and 80 
Biblein the Balance, Fish, 1 00 
Bacon’s Novum Organ 2 00 
Bhagvad-Gita, or Dialogues of Christna 
a and A: pnd p ee 1 
uechner’s Man, Present and Future, 
Christianity before Ghrist, Graven, 
Ghapters from the Biblos pt ths geg azi 1 5i 
riticism onthe 60. glon, 88 O; olty. 1 %0 
Childhood of Rellelon. Clodd. y 
Childhood of the World, bee 40 and 
Christianltyand Materialism, Underwood. 
Cause of Religious Idens, Tuttle, 
Coaway’sa Sacred Anthol oRy 4 00 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, Abstract of, 25 
Devil’s Pulpit, Rev. Robt, Tayl or, 2 00 
Diegesis 2 00 
Denton’s Irreconcilable Records, 
ur Planet, Past, Present, and 
Future, ` 
Radical Rhymes. 
‘Who are Christians, Deluge, 
Dentons’ Common Sense Thoughts, Be 
Thyself, What is Right? Man’s 
True Saviors, Sermon from 
Snakspore’sa Text, God Proposed, 
Spiritdalism True, Orthodoxy 
False, 10 cents each, 
Draper’s Conflict between Religion and 
Beience, 
Intellectual Development of Eu- 
ope » 2 vols., 
Daryin’s or gin of 8 actes 
Descent of Man, ({mpr'd Ed.} 
Descent and Darwinism, Schmidt, 
Hinstein’s Origin of f Religious ideas, 
Exeter Hall, Wm. MeDounell, 
Errors of the Bible, Wrigh 
Essence of Religion. Feat bach, 
Eight Scientifie T acts. 
Frothingham’s B ' ‘gion of Humanity, 
: Ghil *s Book of Religion, 
$ Stories of the Patriarchs, 
: Safest Creed, 
Transcendentalism in New 
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ars 


EH 


12 
16 
1 00 


Ry 125 
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40 and 


glan 

Faraday's Various. Forces of Nature, 

yths and Myth-Makers, 

God Idea in History. : Tuttle, 

Good Sense 

Gould’s a D Daea oft the Middle Ages, 
Lost and Hostile Gospels, 

Graves’ Sixteen Crucified Saviors. - 
jography of | of Satan, 
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Creeds of Ghrietiniiom. 2 Vols, 
Heroines of Freethought Mrs. Underwood 
Heathens of the Heath, MeDonnell, ol 00 &, 
Hume's Essays and Treatises, 


= 


1a 


Huxley’s Lay Sermons, i z 
Man’s Place in Nature, 1 26 

s Critiques aud Addresses, 150 
History of all Religions Sects. Evans, 100 
Haeckel’s History of Creation. 2 Vols, 5 00 
Hollick’s 100 


Nerves and the Nervous. - 
Humboldt’s Works. 
Ingergoll’s Gods and other Lectures. s0and 50 


ate., Large Edition. 25 

Influence of Christianity on Civilization, 25 
Infidels’ Fext Book, Cooper. 100 
Jehovah Unveiled, 85 
Jamieson’s goray a So a Sourog of Danger, 100 
J osephus’ Complete W: 2 60 
Jobnson’s Oriental Religions. BVO, 6 00 
John’s Way 16 
Kneeland’s. Review. 1 a 
Koran, with eNotes: and Life of Mahomet. 276 
Lecky’s Bationalinm in Europe, 2 Vols, 400 
istory of European Morals, 6 00 

Life of Thomas Paine, Blanchard. p50;¢el 75 


Leyes’ Biographical History of Philosophy. 


Problems of Life and Mind, 00 
Lizzie Doten’s Fosms of Progress, and i 
s Inner Life, 150 
Lubbock’s Origin. of Civilization, 2 00 
Pre-Historic Times Illustrated, 6 00 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology, T0 cuts, 3 40 
Principles **  ' 2 vols, and maps, 8 00 
Monks and Popes. Alberger. 100 
Morley’s Lfe of Voltaire, 2 00 
Martyrdom of Man. W inwood Reade, 8 00 
Peeble’s AN Around he Wor 250 
‘Seers of the Ages, 2 50 
Pisto’s Divine and Moral Works 9 20 
Pro and Con of Supernatural Rellgion, 80 & 50 
Ph sical Man, Tuttle, 1 50 
Paine’s Common Sense 14 
risia, Papen. 50; cloth Ba 
* : Rights of Man, Paper, 50; cloth 80 
a Theological Works, with portrait 60 
7 ye per, 00 
z Political Works, clot 50 
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Great Works Complete., Crown o6- 
tavo, with life and portrait, 

Political Works, steel portrait, 

Life, by Calvin lanehard with, 
portrait apor, 50; cloth 
Parturition without Pain 1 

and Medical Common 
. Foote, M.D., 1 
Proctor’s Six Lectures on Astrono š 
Reason. the onty Oracle of Man, Ethan. Allen. . 
Syntagma, Taylor L 
System of Nature, D’Holbach, 
Self-Contradictions of the Bible, ` 
Stadying the Bible, Mrs. Slenker. 
Spencer's (Herbert) Entire Work, 
Strauss’ Old Faith and New, 
ew Life of Jesus, 2 vols. 

Supernatural Religion, ? Vols., 8v0., 
Sexual Physiology, Trail, 
Falleyrand’s Leiter to Pope Pius vil, 

Tyndall’ (Prof. Jobn) Entire Works, 
fi e Christ of Paul 
The Case against the Church, 
The Relations of the Sexes. ara Duffey, 
The Voices, Warren Sumner Barlow, 
The World’s Sages, Infidals, pna Thinkers, 
Bennett. $3 00, $4 00, and 
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The Champions aol the Ohureh, Bennett, - 
Thirty Discuasions. Bible Stories, ete., 15 & 
Truth Beker p apade, doled , JI, TIL, and 
“e he lot 
The mrt nea Collection of Forms, 
Hymns, and Recitations, 


$3 7 BSas 83S 


mi 


The Outoast, Winwood Reade 30 
Talks with M lz Patients, pirs. dionnon, M.D.,1 50 
Underwood; arploe Debate, 86 & 40 
Underwood's Twelve Tracts, 20 
Vestiges of Oreation, 16. 
Yolney's Buing. 1 00 
Volney’ s New Besearches in Ancient Hig- ne - 
Voltaire Philosophical DicHonary, bo 
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- dllotes and Clippings. _ rents of the Week. 


Ir the Devil isn’t married, who gets up on cold STATE Senator John Morrissey is dead. 


mornings to make the fire? > THE first steamer of the new line to Brazil 
A SHREWD old minister says that the pastor of sailed onthe 4th, ` 
a church ought not to be regarded as the con- TuE 
usual semi-annual revolution is pro- 
ductor of a through sleeping car. grossing in Mexico. P 


Tur American Board of Foreign Missions Fıvs tho B : 
usand tramps have visited Trento 
wants to occupy central Africa, but also wants N. J., since December last. 


$25,000 with which to begin to do it. T es $ s 
HE metric system has been officially adopt- 
Tug new Baptist Church at Dubuque, Iowa, is ed in the U. 8. Hospital Service. J : 


happy in the possession of twosplendid stained- ive 3 : 
glass windows, given by the pastor in memory THE insurrection in Bulgaria continues; 
f twenty-one villages have been destroyed. 


of his deceased parents. 
. TuE Mormon church having succeeded in lay- THE public debt was decreased over three 
million dollars during the month of April. 


ing hold of the $750,000 which Brigham Young 

. ; 

had appropriated, Brigham’s heirs will have Tux American Bible Society is fifty thousand 
dollars in debt. Why does not Jesus pay it all? 


that much less to squabble over. 

* t 3 kee 

+ IF the strolling tamperance orators keep on Waures and blucks have been indulging in au 
election riot in Weldon, N. 0. Two men killed. 


enumerating the crimes they committed when 
THERE were two hundred thousand foreign- 


under the influence of liquor, we shall find 
which of them is old Bender in disguise. 

ora present at the opening of the Paris Exposi- 

on, : 


Tux first Napoleon at all events once showed 
his respect for sclence, by permitting Sir Hum- 
phrey and Lady Davy to travel abroad, when Mas. TILTON is reported to be writing a 
the Continent was closed to the English gen- at statement of her intimacy with 
eecher. : 
SEVENTY-THREEH failures for seven and a half - 


erally, 
THe defaulting Fall River treasurers. Chace 

million dollars is the New York city bankrupt 

record for April. 


and Hathaway, are both prominent members of 

the Congregational Church. Great interest 

will be felt as to what will be done with them by . Tum House Committee on Labor have report- 
ed favorably on the bill for the taxation of 
Chinese immigrants. oar 


the brethren. i 
THE Pope objects to the presence of women 
Merrovey transited over the sun on Monday 
last. Time, 7 hours. 34 minutes, 19 seconds, 


on his premises. and the female members of 
exactly as predicted. 


families ‘residing in the Vatican are being re- 
W. S. O’Bzren, the California twenty-million- 


moved from the palace, Quite a changefrom 
the times of Alexander VI., but Leois an old, 
aire, is dead. He began business in San Fran- 
cisco as a liquor dealer. 


old man. f 
A OLOWN has beon converted in Peter Dwyer’s 
Tux Orange and Oatholic factions are still at 
it in Montreal. A woman is the latest sufferer. 


meetings, and announces his intention of de- 
She has four bullets in her legs. 


voting his talents to Evangetical labor. If this 
Brasivs Pisrorrvs, the priestly murderer, 


brother shall conclude to use any of his comic 
talent in his new feld of effort, he may be able 
who is condemned to death, claims to be insane 
He wishes to escape the death penalty. 


to draw large houses. 
A MINISTER has been found in the central part 
THe Dominion Government is endeavoring 
to put an end to the religious riots in Montreal, 


of this State who received seventeen dollars for 
last year's pastoral services. Whether it is on 
Better let them be fought out on the Kilkenny 
cat basis. 


the old plan of “poor preach, poor pay,” or 
whether the brother has & rich wife and did not 

Tr ig rumored that there are eighty or ninety 

thousand Fenians armed and drilling for the 


need to ask the church for more than seventeen 
dollars, is not divulged. 
invasion of Oanada in case of war between En- 
gland and Russia. ' 


Tuu Pope had given a chureh in New York a 
present of a handsome chalice as a prize for 
having sent him alarga sum of money. King 
Humbert of Italy has granted four annual 
prizes of $1,000 each for the best productions in Pirae eae ae Pah 
art, science, and literature. Pope Leo loves to Coen eee cininnle bas artived Gowden 
with sailors and officers, : 
A NOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD girl was recently kid- 
napped in Baltimore, .A Catholic priest is 


encourage almsgiving—in bis direction. 
accused ofthe deed. An effort is being made to 
have the convents searched.” 


80-cALLED Communists in Chicago, St, Louis. 
Cincinnati, and San Francisco are making. 
the property-owners in those cities feel uneasy 
An outbreak is apprehended. . 


Peratto, the California vaguero, rode 305 
miles in 15 hours and 10 minutes, changing 
horses every mile. The feat was performed on 
the 4th on a Brooklyn race-course. 


Tar Catholio clergy and the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians are at loggerheads. The Hiber- 
nians Willnot give up the searets of the society 
to the priest in the confessional, hence the 


trouble. 


Found Our Earziy.~Late Ferre Haute (Ind.} 
papers contain full details of a young, straight, 
well-dressed, genteel clergyman. a few months 
only from Engiand, named D. R. Boothe, who 
made his debut in that city, and preached a 
trial sermon or two very much to the satisfac- 
tion of the faithful. He was advertised to’ 
preach in two different churches on the same 
Sunday, morning and evening; but an unfortu- 
nate eagurrence prevented the carrying out of 
the programme. One of the frail damsels with 
which most of our cities are so fully supplied 
passed byhim on the sidewalk and lured him to 
his hurt. He followed her to her lair, and some 
too inquisitive spy who had observed the sus- 
picious movement followed carefully, and, 
unceremoniously breaking into the room occu- 
pied by the pair, caught them in fagrante de- 
eto. Itgoon became nolsed about the town, 
and the sleek reverend put his baggage in 
order and left town on an early train. But 
what Terre Haute lost some other town may 
gain. 


THE Rev. Dr. Crosby of this city is endeavor- 
ing to have a bill passed incorporating a Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Orime, Section 8 of 
such bill reads as follows: “ One halfofthe fines 
and one half of the penalties collected by the 
aid of or through the instrumentality of the 
society or its agents for the violation of thelaw 
shall acerue and be paid for the benefit of the 
said society.” Ifthe said section had read as 
follows, its real meaning would have been more 
apparent: "This society is empowered to 
resort to all sorts of subterfuge, decoying, 
lying, intrigue, and deception in order to in- 
duce weak: minded innocent people to become 
partners in crime with said soeiety, for which 
crimes said weak-minded people shall be pun- 
ished by heavy fines, one half of which fines 
shall go into the pockets of the clerical specu- 
lators in crime composing this society; provid- 
ing however thatsaid speculators in crime shall 
always escape the penalties and punishments 
attached to their halfof the crimes committed.” 
This is the plan upon which the Comstock, 
Britton, & Oolgate society operates. Nec- 
tion 8 has been struck out, its nefarious char- 
acter having been discovered in time by the 
legisature. 


ing in; that I will. It won’t be a pleasant thing 
to do, but I will do it.” This threat opened the 
purses of some, the eyes of others, and the 
mouths of those who laughed at the absurdity 
of the parson’s position. 


Tue trial of Rey. Fergus Ferguson, accused 
of heresy, before the United Presbyterian Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow. Scotland, partook somewhat 
of the character of the councils of the Chureh 
in the Middle Ages. The court consisted of 
eighty judges. clerical and lay,and showed an 
example of disorderliness which was well fol- 
lowed by the audience. Mr. Stark punched Dr. 
Jeffery on the shoulder; Dr. Jeffery knocked 
Mr. Stark back into his seat; the people hissed 
and cheered, half a dozen of the judges chat- 
tered away at one time like a lot of religious 
magpies, and the moderator became 80 con- 
fused that he didn’t know what he was doing: 
At last the accused was found guilty by a small 
majority, An appeal ‘has been made to the 
General Synod, 


THE assembly of this state has passed an 
appropriation giving fifty thousand dollars to 
the Catholic Protectory. To be sure. we have 
a constitutional provision forbidding all gifts 
to sectarian institutions ; but the young man 
who acts as attorney for the State told the as- 
sembly that the Catholic Protectory is not a sec- 
tarian institution. But it is one.as any but an 
idiot ought to know from the name ; and itis a 
gross outrage to attempt thus brazenly to vio-. 
Jate the Constitution of the State, And here is a 
fact to be noticed. The Protectory needs this 
money because it is fifty thousand dolars in 
debt. It is not very long ago that a Catholic 
journal of this city made the statement that it 
was in debt to this amount, and that it was in- 
tended to apply to the legislature for relief to 
this amount. Now it has been done. We tryst 
that the senate will see that it is not the pro- 
vince of the State to pay the debts of any see- 
tarian organization.—Independent, : 


Tar developments in regard tothe Fall River 
defaleations become more astounding every 
day. Theindications now are that Hathaway 
and Chace, the two detected mill treasurers. 
have made away with over two millions of 
dollars. The loss of this immense sum falls 
upon both rich,and poor, and many of the stock- 
holders of the Border City Mills are laft without 
a dollar. Once prosperous citizens are ruined, 
und persons in humble circumstances who 
bought stock ag a safe and profitable invest- 
ment, are once more wholly dependent. upon 
their daily toil. The two treasurers appear to 
havebeen combined in & league of crime and 
deceit. Hathaway acted as a tool of Chase, and 
a cover for the operations of that master scoun- 
drel. But Hathaway was himself no novice in 
falsehood and hypocrisy. aud within a few days 
before his exposure, a hoodwinked bank presi- 
dent pronounced him, after an examination of 
his books, to be " perfectly honorable; one of 
the best business men in Fall River.” 


A PETITION has recently been presented to the 
Rolls Court in London by the Rey. Frank Bes- 
ant, the husband of Mrs. Annie Besant, from 
whom he has been separated for several years, 
Since the separation, their daughter. who is 
now about ten years of age, has been under the 
charge of her mother. Mr. Besant now desires 
to obtain possession of the child, and alleges 
that his wife is not a flt and proper person to 
have charge Of their daughter, on the grounds 
that she is an Atheist and a Malthusien. The 
notoriety achieved by Mra. Besant in connec- 
tion with the famous Bradlaugh-Begant trial 
has invested the present case with great public 
interest, Which is increased by the announce- 
ment that Mrs. Besant intends to argue her 
own case beforethe Master of the Rolls. The 
decison of the question, however determined, 
is certain to produce a warm and bitter con- 
troversy between orthodox Christians and the 
adherents of the various sects of Rationalists 
and Freethinkers. The question whether a 
parent or guardian is disqualified and unfit to 
have the custody of children on account of 
holding peculiar opinions in philosophy and 
religion is certainly a matter of serious con- 
sideration involving Important and far-reach- 
ing consequences, It includes, moreover, a 
principle, which. if viewed in the light of pop- 
ular tendencies, is likely to assert itself more 
and more with increased intensity. The 
churches everywhere deplore the decay of 
faith, and it cannot be disputed that skepti- 
cism in religion is largely on the increase, 
This fact, taken in connection with the grow- 
ing desire to facilitate divorces, renders it 
highly probable that the Church will become 
more active in its endeavor to retain and exer- 
cise control over the social sacramenti of mar- 
riage and the religious education of children, 
and thereby render cases of this kind of fre- | 
quent occurrence. The petition of Mr. Besant 


A Mertgonisr Episcopal bishop, Dr. Merrill, 
has had an interview with President Diaz, of 
Mexico, and reports him to be fully committed 
to the principle of religious toleration. Presi- 
dent Diaz expressed “the belief that freedom 
of Worship is essential to the progress of reli- 
gion.” : 

Mars. Van Cott says she will preach, and that 
neither John Wesley nor Bt. Paul can stop her. 
Some fearless wretch should inform the Widow 
that both the gentlemen named are dead, and 
are-probably well satisfled to have her keep on 
preaching while on this side the grave, but they 
tremble when they reflect upon what the conse- 
quences may pe should she persistin the prace 
tice when she gets “ over there.” 


Prog. Davin Swine says of Joseph Cook: 
“Much of Mr. Cook’s scientific method is only a 
method of language. » certain gravity of dresa, 
agthough a small boy were wearing the wig and 
gown of an English J ustice. The discourses 
which the Boston orator sends forth on the sub- 
ject of marriage are the most wonderful speci- 
mens perhaps, in all literature, of masquerade 
of small ideas in the suits of gis Phe 


Tue Rev, J. Ashe (the “J” may mean Jack), 
vicar of St. Pauls Church, Orewe, England, 
after soundly rating his congregation for their 

‘“glose-pursedness,” threatened them as fol- 
lows: “I haye told you often that Jou are saved 
by faith, but show me your faith by your works; 


How a Youna GIRL Was TREATED BY THE 
GHAMPIONS OF OHRISTIANITY IN HuROPE.—The 
trial of the Russian young lady, Vera Sussul- 
itch, who some weeks ago shot at General Tre- 
poft, the St. Petersburg prefect. curiously illus- 
trates the notions of justices and liberty which 
prevail in Bussia. While a mere girl of seven- 
teen she was arrested and confined for two 
years in a Lithunian prison without even the 
pretense of a trial, and for no other reason than 
that she was a school friend of a sister of a 
political conspirator. As it was found impos- 
sible to allege any offense against hor. she was 
at last liberated. Bhe had searcely reached 
home when‘she wes again seized by virtue of 
an administrative order. She was not even 
allowed time to take proper clothing with her, 
and might have died from cold had not agen- 
darme taken pity on hérand covered her with 
his greatcoat. For seven years she remained 
in the hands of the police, who removed her 
from house to house and prison to prison. On 
her final release it is not much to be wondered 
at that she formed a resolve to exact vengeance 
against her chief persecutor. This dete:mina- 
tion was strengthened by accounts of the bar- | serves to recall the famous decision of Lord 
barous floggings of other political prisoners. | Eldon in regard to the poet Shelley, rendered 
Tt was with the double object of calling atten- some sixty years &go. Sinea that time a 
tion to those cruelties and ve her pau ' marked change nae ree ae ae onia 
wrongs that she shot the chief prefect, We ionin matters of religious aith and practice. > rune. ignition and’ explosion 

5 ibəral in your givi must not begurpriaed thatthe students sympa- The decision in this case will serve to show sixty lives lost; 0 ; ; 
anai AoD oe Piet papers hearan tor Iwil thized with her; even the draymen of South- how far the law has been affected in regardto of fine dust made „by middlings purifier; loss, 
Kajan you atthe gate and Drevent you-from go- wark would have donesd.—London Week, - - the liberty of opinion. Y. Graphic. nearly $1,000,000. 


increasing severity, and the most dreadful 
reports come from the affilctedregions. In one 
town a man opened a shop for thesaleofhuman 
flesh and did a good business until the author ~ 
ities had him beheaded. 


Frees, —In Manchester, England; ineondary; 
loss, $250,000.—Bradford, Pa.: two acres of busi- 
ness blocks; loss, $100,000.—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y.; loss, $9.000.--Oamden, N. J.; loss, $5,000,— 
Ludlow street, this city; furniture and wagon 
manufactory: loss, $34,000. — Minneapolis, 
Minn.; several large flouring mills; fifty or 


Tai famine in the north of China rages with «_ 
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s eRe ‘MRS. ELMINA D. SLENEER, 
oon a 
“Half an hour? Why Edith, it ig not five min- 


utes,” said Sue in surprise, and Charlie was sure it 
could not: have’ been more than ten minutes, but a 
glahce at the watch Edith held up convinced them that 
time had.flown much faster than they had dreamed 
of, so Charlie now took his turn on the porch while 
Edith shelped ‘Sue to make a few changes in. her 
dress, having thoughtfully improvised a suitable 
outfit from her:own apparel for the occasion, ere she 
left home. Sue never.looked prettier than she did 
after she had donned the snow-white dress with its 
pretty pink ribbons and soft frills of rich old lace 
about the neék and sleeves, and the slender gold 
bracelets (Charlie’s wedding gift) clasping her round 
white arms. Her light suany curls were all the 
head-dress she needed, and as the long, white veil 
fell about her, enveloping the whole in its mist 
folds, she looked like a bride indeed. Edith called 
Charlie to take one peep. before throwing a large 
light- shawl over her to shroud her from observation 
should they meet a passing traveler on the way to 
the carriage which had’ been left waiting at Rose 
Hill gate. Softiy amd lightly they sped down stairs, 
the old woman still slumbered, and. mentally shaking 
the dust from their feet, they passed over the 
threshold out into the glad, free, world of nature. 
The carriage was soon gained, and all were swiftly 
driven to Squire Floyd’s, and a few moments more 
and the two were henceforward one.: Sue said she 
would greatly have preferred that old Mr. Martin 
had performed the ceremony, but she.knew he would 
not like to do it as he was aware how much her 
father was opposed to. the marriage, but Charlie was 
better satisfied as it was. He said he did not want 
any preacher to pow-wow over him, and he was glad 
for one to be able to set an example that he hoped 
in time would become universal, that is to never 
give any, Church official the privilege of interfering 
with any matter that should be the affair of civil and 
social law. “No one can marry us—that is, bind us 
really together—save our two selves,” continued 
Charley, “and the only use of any law or ceremony 
is to make the act legally binding to satisfy the 
demands of society.” i 

_ It was just ten o’clock in the evening when the 
little party drove up the lane and got out at Rose 
Hill Mania, which was all one blaze of light; and 
-at the sound of the carriage wheels out came the 
rush of pattering feet, and glad, happy faces. and 
merry joy-greetings welcomed them. Jennie, Myra, 
and the two Darwin girls were there, and supper 
was all ready and waiting for them. Mrs. May had 
even baked a bride-cake during their absence. Noth- 
ing seemed wanting for perfect happiness. Mr. 
Flowers, being the only gentleman present, would 
have been somewhat embarrassed, perhaps, had he 
not been a lawyer, which „class of people, you know, 
are not over-famed for diffidence. 

The evening passed delightfully to all, and Sue 
felt that she was never half so happy in all her life. 
True, 2 slight shadow would now and then flit across 
her fair face as she thought of her father and how 
much more pleasant it-would have been could he 
have sanctioned cher marriage and given them his 
blessing and countenance. But entire, perfect satis- 
faction is one of the unattainables; so why wish for 
or ever expect it? If all of us could have every- 
thing we wanted, life would become a vast field of 
idleness, inactivity, and ennui. No one would want 

anything more than he had, and all work, strife, 
` competition, and labor would cease. The craving 
. for what we have not is the source of all energy and 
ambition. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Two weeks have flown by ‘since the wedding. 
Sue and Charlie have been off on a short pleasure 
trip; flitting hither and thither as “happy as the 
birds.” Tis now the day of their expected return, 
A little company of choice friends have met at the 
hospitable mansion of old Mr. Flowers to welcome 

. back the bridal pair. Hark! there comes the train. 
The.company crowd out upon the porch, each eager 
to be the first to greet the young couple. “Save 
the pieces!” cried Charley, as they swarmed about 
Sue, hugging and kissing her and asking all manner 
of questions about their trip. f 

The first noisy demonstrations over, she escaped 
from the eager, impetuous group, and, turning to 
Edith, asked where her dear, darling Jennie was. 

“At home,” said Edith; “you see, her father did 
not like her to come here, lest she might be tainted 
with Universalism.” ` : 

“Oh, yes; he thinks it a dangerous malady, and 
fears it’s catching,” said Myra, laughing. = 

“ And so it is,” said Sue. “I’ve caught lot’s of it 
already, and mean to cateh‘all I can, for it just pours 
the sunshine into my life; and Pm beginning to 
learn how much happiness it is possible to crowd 


into the little hours of one’s life.. I've got hold of 


the true thread of existence, and I mean to-unwind 


the whole spool if I live long enough. . You see, I | 
‘shall havé to grow fast and enjoy things immensely 


so as to make up for lost time. Hell dropped out 


when, univérsal salvation came in, and heaven. came ' 


to earth when .Charlie and I became one; so why 
should I not just revel in bliss? If religion. makes 


all people as unhappy as it did me, and all men ‘as’ 


cold, heartless, and selfish as it does father, the 
sooner it is rooted out of the world the better.” 


“And what has become of your father, Sue,”, 


asked Myra. 
“J was just going to ask Edith that very question 


myself,” said. Sue, “for I’ve never heard a word | 


from him all the time I’ve been away. You know 
we made such a flying trip we could leave no address 
for you to write to.” . - 

“Oh! then we know more than you do; and I can 
tell you beforehand that it isn’t much good,” said 
Myra, who never hesitated from any delicacy of 
feeling about telling unpleasant facts; not that she 
was a tattler, or fond of giving pain, but she was 
impulsive, frank, and thoughtless, and enjoyed a bit 


Y | of gossip, as most people do, if they would confess 


it. “Now, you see, Sue, the morning after your 
marriage, Squire Floyd met your father walking up 
the street, and, being rather fond of a joke, and also, 
it must be owned, feeling a little glad of a chance to 
show the old man how nicely he had been outwitted, 
he walked up to him and congratulated him upon 
hi; daughter’s having made so good a match. Look- 
ing at the squire in amazement, the deacon asked 
what he meant. ‘I mean the marriage of your 
daughter to Charlie Flowers, of course,’ said Mr. 
Floyd, smiling. ‘Why, he is the most talented 
lawyer in the whole country, and has already estab- 
lished a good paying business in the town of S : 
where he lives. Ah, Mr. Conway, you have a son- 
in-law to be proud of. But, come to think of it,’ 
continued the squire, with a roguish twinkle in his 
eye, ‘I do remember now that you were somewhat 
opposed to the match; but what is done can’t be 
undone, so I trust that you will make the best of it. 
They were really the finest-looking couple I ever 
married.’ ‘So you did the job, did you? Well, my 
curse be upon you for it; and may you go to hell, 


where my infatuated daughter will surely go, now |. 


that she has entered that cursed Infidel family.’ 
And the old man turned on his heel and strode back 
to his home, to find it but too true, that the bird 
which he thought so securely caged had indeed for- 
ever escaped his toils. The old. housekeeper said he 
raved and tore about like a madman, and ordered 
her at once to leave the house for thus sleeping at 
her post and neglecting the welfare of his dear 
insane daughter—for he had made the simple old 
dame believe Sue was crazy, so as to make her not 
only afraid to let her out, but to keep her from 
listening to any appeal Sue might make her. That 
night old Deacon Slim disappeared, and has never 
been heard of since.. The house is locked up, and 
all is silent as the grave.” a 

“Poor father!” said Sue. “I hope some day he 
will see that he is not following the true road to 
‘happiness and goodness.” 

“He is badly organized, and cannot help what h 
does,” said Myra. “He evolutes backward—retro- 
grades, as Darwin tells us some nations under ad- 
verse circumstances do. He has always had his own 
way too much. Power creates tyrants, and tyrants 
develop into all manner of vile ways.” 

t < While there is life there is hope; so let’s hope 
for the best,” said Edith, cheerfully. ‘ We will all 
enjoy the now and to-day, and think of. brighter 
things.” : 

“Yes; that’s true philosophy,” said Myra, always 
quick to grasp a truth, “We'll just offer up a 
prayer that Mr. Conway may turn Infidel and re- 
form his ways, and then say good-by to all thoughts 
concerning him for the present.” 

“Tf Pm anything of a prophet,” whispered Willie 
Darwin just then in the ear of Myra, “I predict that 
there is not enough of the milk of human kindness 
in his wizened-up old body to make a good Infidel 
out of.” 

Myra laughed heartily at the idea, and agreed with 
him entirely, and said that if she ever joined the 
Liberal ranks she didn’t want any such trash as 
Deacon Slim to be found there, 

“T think you two are selfishly having all the fun 
to yourselves,” said Sue, turning. to Willie and 
Myra, who sat just behind her. “Come, let us hear 
some of it, so we can laugh, too.” 

“ Oh, it’s only some of Will’s wicked Infidelity,” 
said Myra, “and I’m not going to shock ears polite 
by repeating it.” And she tried to look grave and 
sober, though her eyes were dancing with fun and 
merriment. ‘ 

About an hour before the company broke up, Sue 
asked Edith to walk out on the back porch with her; 
and when they had seated themselves upon the-little 
low bench that ran along the end of it, Sue turned 
to her friend and said, “You can’t guess, Edith, 
what A 

“No, not unless it be a sweetheart,” said Edith, 
smiling. “You are always wishing me to have one, 


since you have been away.” . . à 
_“And so I have, and no joke about it. You 
guessed: it. right cleverly; now just come into the 
hall to the lamp; and Pll show him to you.” 

ooo. lo Pro. BE CONTINTED.] 
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_A Talk with the Evangelists. 
~ ` BY ‘ELMER WOODRUFF, M.D. 

Q.—Did the Jews set a watch at the sepulchre of Jesus? 

Matthew (xxvii, 64, 66)—Yes; Pilate commanded his sol- 
diers to watch and make it sure until the third day (xxviii, 
2-4); and on the third day there was a great earthquake, 
which caused the keepers, or watch, to become as dead - 
men. And an ange! came from heaven, whose countenance 
was like lightning, aud his raiment white as snow. And 
he rolied back the stone from the sepulchre, and sat upon 
it. [Who saw it?] Í 

At this statement, Mark, Luke, and John look wildly at 
each other in confused astonishment, and say that they 
waited over thirty years after his resurrection before they 
wrote their accounts of it, and never heard of this wonder- 
ful transaction before, or they would have been sure to have 
mentioned it. 

Q —At what time in the morning did they first come to 
the sepulchre? 

Matthew (xxviii, 1)—As it began to dawn. 

Mark (xvi, 2)—At the rising of the sun. 

Luke (xxiv, 1)-—Very early in the morning. 

- John (xx, 1)—When it was yet dark. . i : 

So, on the whole, we are left to conclude that it was very 
early in the morning—as it began io dawn; at the rising of: 
the sun; while it was yet. dark. Now, the reader is not to 
compare the statement of the apostles side by side or on a 
level with similar statements by mankind generally, from 
the fact that the Church claims that God himself dictated 
all the words and statements made through these four wit- 
nesses; hence they are called “holy.” Therefore God is 
supposed to tell the truth every time, while we admit that 
statements made by mortal man, not under this divine in- 
spiration which the Church claims for the apostles, are very 
liable to err (If God wrote this, he must have been “ drunk 
with astonishment,” as he has claimed to be before.) aud 
make different statements in regard to the same transaction. 
But if God talks through them to us, we expect to hear the 
same story told just alike, in substance at least, every time. 
Q.—Who first came to the sepuichre? 

Matthew (xxviii, 1)— Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary. i , 

Mark (xvi, 1)—It was Mary Magdalene and Mary the 
mother of James and Salome. 

Luke (xxiv, 10)—It was Mary Magdalene, Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James, and other women with ‘them, 

John (xx, 1)—It was. Mary Magdalene, who came alone, 
[Drunk again !] . ; - 

Q.—How did they find the stone? p Xe 

` Matthew (xxviii, 2)—There was a great earthquake, and 
an angel came and rolled it back for them, 

Mark (xvi, 3)—And they said, Who shall roll away 
stone? And they looked, and it was rolled away, | 

Luke (xxiv, 2)--They found the stone rolled away, 

Johu (xx, 1)—The stone was taken away. 

Q.—Did they see any angels there? 

Matthew (xxviii, 2, 3)—Yes, they saw one angel come 
from heaven, whose countenance was like lightning, and 
his raiment white as snow. ad 

Mark (xvi, 5)—No; but they saw a young man. 

Luke (xxiv, 4)—They saw two young men. 

Jon (xx, 12)—They saw two angels, 

Here comment is unnecessary, He is still 
old fuddle. 

Q.— Where were the men or angels when seen? : 

Matthew (xxviii, 2)—Sitting on the stone at the door of 
the sepulchre, l 

Mark (xvi, 5)—In the sepulchre, on the right side. 

Luke (xxiv, 8; 4)—In the sepulchre they stood by them. 

Jolin (xx, 12)—They were inside the sepulchre; one was 
at the head and the other was at the feet of where the body 
of Jesus had laid. 

Q. —To whom did Christ first appear after his resurrec- 
tion? 

Matthew (xxviii, 1-9)—To two women. 

Mark (xvi, 9)—To one woman. 

Luke (xxiv, 13-15)—To two apostles. 

John (xx, 14)—To one woman, 

1 Corinthians, xv, 5-8.—To Cephas first. 

Confusion worse confounded ! 

Q.—W as there an earthquake at his death or at his resur- 
rection? f 

Matthew (xxvii, 51-58)—Yes ; at his death the earth did 
quake, and the rocks rent, and the graves were opened, and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose and cama forth 
out of their graves, and showed themselves in the holy city 
to many. And at his resurrection there was another great 
earthquake, And an angel appeared from heaven, whose 
face was like lightning, and his raiment white as wool, 

Well, Matthew, this was as awful atime as the inhabi- 
tants of earth ever witnessed, and must have made a deep 
and lastiig impression upon all in that day and age. 

' Mark looks confused aud red with blushes, and frankly 
confesses that he never Hard of it before. 

Luke seems puzzled; says ‘‘ This is news tome. Ihave 
never before heard or written of earthquakes at either o 
the times spoken of. i 

John may well be supposed to blush and -become quite 
neryous, and try to excuse Matthew for this awful state- . 
ment, saying that his translators must have had more zeal 
than-braings to have got things so mixed up, Very well, 
John; we will pass on. 


so perhaps you have stumbled upon the rara avis 


the 


on the same 
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, Q.-—Did Mary tell of. the resurrection of Christ to any 

‘one? 

Matthew (xxviii, 8)—Yes; she ran with fear and great joy 
to bring the disciples word. 

Mark (xvi, 8)—No; they trembled and were amazed ; 
neither said they anything to ant man, for they were 
afraid. 

Luke (xxiv, 9)— Yes; they told it to the eleven and all the 
rest, 

_ John (xx, 18)—Yes; she said she had seen the Lord, and 
that he had spoken to her, 

Here Mark becomes nervous and uneasy. 

Q.—Had you apostles been taught at this time of the res- 
urrection. 

Matthew (xxvi, 82)—Yes; he promised to rise again, and 
go before us to Galilee, 

Mark (x, 32-34)—Y¥es ; 
the third day rise again. 

Luke (xviii, 38; xxiv, 6-8)—Yes; that he should be 
scourged, and on the third day be raised again. 

John (xx, 8, 9)—No; not until we saw did we believe; for 
as yet we did not know that he must rise again. 

Now, John, Iam surprised that you or the spirit of truth 
with which you claim to be inspired should make such a 
atatement as this afler writing as you did ia the 25th to the 
29th verses of your fifth chapter, where you claim that 
Christ taught that those in their graves should hear the 
voice of the Bon of man and come forth, those that had 
done good unto the resurrection and life, and they that had 
doue evil unto the resurrection of damnation. 

At this announcement John grumbles out something to 
himself about garbling and additions made by translators of 
his writings, that he shouid hardly know them himself 
the way that they had got them fixed up by ‘this time, 
and he walks out of the room in a rather impatient mood. 

Well, inasmuch as John has left the class and gone off 
quite disgusted, I will continue to ask a few more questions 
to the rest, hoping that we may the better understand their 

. teachings by an hour spent in asking them questions, 
although they all seem confused at times to hear one 
another make such contradictory statements in regard to 
what they claim as real facts which took place in those 
days. 

Q.—Well, Matthew and Luke, will you tell me what 
Jesus taught about the use of swords? 

Matthew (xxvi, 52)—He said all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword. 

Luke (xxii; 36, 38)—He told us that he that hath no sword 
should sell his garment and buy one. 

Q.—Will you also tell what he said about our enemies? 

“Matthew (v, 44)—He taught us to love our enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good unto them that hate you, and 

„pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 

ou. 
. Luke (xix, 27)—He said in my presence, But those mine 
enemies which would, not thet I should reign over them, 
bring hither and slay them before me., - 

Very well; let this pass, and proceed. 

Q.—Will you also tell me who ‘ hegat ” Joseph, the. hus- 
band of Mary? 

Matthew (i, 16)—Jacob. 

Luke (iii, 23)—Heli. : 

Q.—Well, Matthew, we have been ‘termed byti the Church 
that Christ was the first fruit of them which slept, or the 
first one that was ever resurrected from the grave. Will 
you tell us the facts of the case? 

Matthew: (xxvii, 52)—Oh, no; he was not the first to be 
resurrected, for. at his crucifixion, three days before his 
resurrection there was a great earthquake, and many bodies 
of the saints which slept arose out of their graves, and came 
forth unto the holy city [Jerusalem], and appeared unto 
many; and the centurion and those who were watching 
with him saw the earth quake, and those things which were 


that he should be killed, and on 


done. And they feared greatly, saying, Truly, this was the. 


son of God. 

And many women were there beholding afar off, which 
followed Jesus from Galilee. All of this was done befora 
Jesus’ body was taken down from the cross. Although 
some translators have added to my statement by saying that 

-it wag after his reaurrection, but thisis an interpolation 
and should be enclosed in ‘brackets, as it is in the old styles 
of Bibles, But you will see by the way my story is told 
that it could not have been at his resurrection. It was at 
his crucifixion. i 

Very well, Mathew ; you have made yourself clear and 
quite well understood, - 

We will now call back John, and ask him one or two 
more questions, and then dismiss you all together, feeling 
satisfied that we have gained knowledge cnongh on, this 


important subject by the interview to well pay us for our’ 


trouble. . 


Q.—Now; John, I want you and Luke to diatinctly state 


what Jesus taught in regard to hating our brothers. 

John (1 Epistle, iii, 15)—He said that whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer. 

Q.—Well, Luke, what did he teach you about it? ` 
. Luke (xiv, 26)—He said if any man come unto him, and 
hated not his: father, mother, wife, brother, and sister, he 
could not be his disciple. 

Well, Luke, there is not much Freelove connected with 
such teachings’ as ‘theaé?: ‘and we:are happy to say that. in 
most other places: in your a he has contradicted the 
above sentiments, 
< Q.—And if you all will now be so kind as to tell us whether 
he called himself the Son of God @p not, and who: did cali 
him so, and how many times he called himself the Son of 
man, eté.; we will then disnaiss-you’ all, with:the warmest. 
thanks for: the promptness with which- you all -have ans: 
swered. these’ questions, and koping- tho world will undef- 
stand your ee the. more clearly for our trouble at. this 


time in putting your answers to the various questions in the 
present form. 

Mathew says he was knowing to his calling himself the 
Son of man 29 times; Mark, 11 times; Luke, 23 times; 
John, 11 times; total, 45. 

He is called - the Son of David in Matthew. 7 times; in 
Matk, 2 times; total, 9 times. 

He ‘calls himself the Son of God in Matthew, 0 times; in 
Mark, 0 times; in Luke, 0 times; in John, 0 times: total, 0 
times. 

He is called the Bon of man by the multitude in Matthew 
4 times; in John, 4 times; total, 8 times, 

Is called the son of Joseph in Matthew once; Luke, three 
times; in John, twice; total, six times. 

Is called Son of man by the apostles in Matthew three 
times; Mark, once; total four times. 

“Devils ” call him the Son of God in “Matthew once; 
in Luke, twice; total, three times. 

The multitude call him the Son of God in Matthew once; 
in John, twice; total, three times. 

Multitude call him Son of David in Luke twice; total, two 
times, 

“Unclean spirits” call him Son of God in Mark twice; 
total, two times. 

Is called the carpenter’s son of Mary in Mark once; total, 
one time. 

Is called the Christ of God in Luke once; total, one time. 

Is called the Son of God by John seven times; total, 
seven times. 

Q.—Now, in conclusion, I wish to ask you all one more 
question; it is this: Have you, in all your writings, ever 
claimed that the writings were written by the inspiration of 
God? or has the Church claimed this for you? 

Allanswer with one accord that they have never hinted 
the thing at all in all their writings; and if it is claimed for 
them it is more than they ever claimed for themselves; the 
Bible heads their writings ‘‘ according to” Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. And how much of what is now printed 
wag their original writings remains for each reader to judge 
after reading and comparing the above quotations and an- 
swers by the apostles, as now printed. And what is the 
testimoty of Christ being the son of God? He himself 
denies it forty-five times, and’ others for him thirty times, 
making seventy-five statements to the contrary; while 
devils, unclean spirits, and the multitude call him the 
Son of God only eight times. Still, with this testimony of 
ten to one to the contrary in the Bible itself, the Church 
persists in calling him the Son of God! I ask, OF what 
avail is testimony? 

With these few remarks we will now close this catechism, 
and dismiss these four apostles from the stand of investiga- 
tion with our warmest thanks, and say to the kind reader 
that we have put this scripture in this form hoping by so 
doing that he has noticed some peculiar readings which he 
has never noticed before. If this is the case, and the real 
truth in regard to these scriptures doth more freely abound, 
then the ovject of the author has been, i in part, at least, 
realized. . 


Srience and the Arts. 


The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 


CHAPTER, IX.—CONTINURD. 


To the jaw of accumulative adaptation there closely fol- 
lows a third law of direct or actual adaptation, the law of 
correlative adaptation. 
actual adaptation not only changes those parts ofthe organ- 
ism which are directly affected by its influence, but other 
parts also not directly affected by it. This is the conse- 
quence of organic solidarity, and especially of the unity of 
the nutrition existing among all the parts of every organism. 
If, for example, the hairiness of the leaves increases in a 
plant by its being transferred to a dry locality, then this 


. change reacts upon the nutrition of other parts, and it may 


result in a shortening of the parts of the stalk, and produce 
amore contracted form of the whole plant. In some races 
of pigs and dogs—for example, inthe Turkish dog—which 
by adaptation toa warmer climate have more or less lost, 
their hair, the teeth also have degenerated. Whales and 
Endentata (ermadillos), which by their carious skin-covering 
are removed from the other mammals, also show the great- 
est deviations in’ the formation of their teeth. Further, 
those races of domestic animals (oxen and pigs) which have 


beaks, The same correlation between the length of the 
legs and beaks is universal ia the order of stilted-birds 
(Grallatores), in storks, cranes, snipe, etc. The correlations 
which thus exist between different parts of the organism 
are most remarkable, but their real cause is unknown to us. 
In general, we can of couse say, the changes of nutrition 


-| affecting an individual part must necessarily react on the ` 


other parts, because the nutrition of every organism is a 

connected, centralized activity.: But why just this or that 
part should exhibit this or that particular correlation ia in 
most cases quite unknown to us, We know a great number 
of such correlations in nutrition; they are especially seen in 
those changes of animals: nnd plants which give rise to an 
absence of pigment (noticed previously)—in atbinoes. The 
want of the usual coloring matter goes hand in hand with 


-certain changes in the formation of other parts; for example, 


of the muscular and osseous system, consequently of organic 


‘systents which are hot at all: ‘ultimately ` connected with the 
system : ‘of the outer skin. 


“Nery: frequently -albinoes` are 
more -feebly developed, and consequently the whole struc- 
ure of the body is more delicate: and. weak than-in ‘colored 


there ie this want of pigment. 
are nearly always deaf. 
from colored horses by their special liability to form sarcom- 
atous tumors. 
ment of pigment in the outer skin greatly influences the 
susceptibility of the organism for certain diseases; so that, 
for instance, Europeans with a dark complexion, black hair, 
and brown eyes become more easily aéclimatized to tropical 
countries, and are less subject to the diseases there prevalent 
(inflammation of the liver, yellow fever, etc.) than Euro- 
peans of white complexion, fair hair, and blue eyes. 


ful stage of development, 


skin an abundance of fat accumulates, 


According to this important law,, 


acquired short legs have, as a rule, also a short and compact ' 
head. Among other examples, the races of pigeons which > 
have the longest legs are also characterized by the longest 


animals of the same species, The organs of the senses and 
nervous system are in like manner curiously affected when 
White cats with blue eyes 
White horses are distinguished 


In man, also, the degree of the develop- 


Among these correlations in the formation of differeat 


organs, those are specially remarkable which exist between 
the sexual organs and other parts of the body. No change 
of any part reacts so powerfully upon the other parts of the 
body as a certain treatment of the sexual organs. 
who wish to obtain an abundant formation of fat in pigs, 
sheep, ete., 
(castration), and this is indeed done to animals of both sexes. 


Farmers 
remove the sexual organs by cutting them out 


The result ig an excessive development of fat. The same is . 
done to the singers in certain religious corporations. These 
unfortunates are castrated in early youth, in order that they 
may retain their high boyish voices. In consequence of this 
mutilation of the genitals, the larynx remains in its youth- 
s The muscular tissues of the body 
remain at the same time weakly deyeloped, while below the 
But this mutilation 
also powerfully reacts upon the development of the nervous 


system, the energy of the will, ete., and it is well known that 


human castrates, or eunuchs, as well as castrated animals, 
are utterly deficient in the special psychical character 
which distinguishes the male’ sex. Manis a man, both in 
body and soul, solely through his male generative glands. 
. These most important and influential correlations between 


the. sexual organs and the other parts of the body, especially 


the brain, are found equally in both sexes. This might be 


‘expected even č priori, because in most animals the two 


kinds of organs develop themselves from the same founda- 
tion; and at the beginning are not different. In man, as 
in the rest of the vertebrate animals, the male and female 
organs in the original state of the germ are entirely the 
same, and the differences of ‘the two sexes only gradually 
arise in the course of embryonic development (in man, in the 
ninth week of embryonic life), by one and the same gland 
developiug in the female as the ovary, and in the male as 
the testicle. Every change of the female ovary, therefore, 
has a no less important reaction npon the whole female 
organism than every change of the testicle has upon the male 
organism. Virchow has expressed the importance of this 
correlation in his admirable essay on ‘‘Das Weib und die 
Zelle” (‘* Woman and the Cell”), in the following words: 
“Woman is woman only by her sexual glands; all the 
peculiarities of her body and mind, of her nutrition and her 
nervous activity, the sweet delicacy and roundness of her 
limbs, the peculiar formation of the pelvis, the develop- 
ment of the breast, the continuance of the high voice, that 
beautiful ornament of hair on her head, with the scarcely 
perceptible soft down on the rest of the skin—then again, 
the depth of feeling, the truth of her direct perceptiona, her 
gentleness, devotion, and fidelity—in short, all the feminine 
qualities which we admire and honor in a true woman are. 
but a dependence of the ovary. Take this ovary away, and 


| the man-woman stands before us—a loathly abortion.” 


CORRELATIONS OF THE SEXUAL GLANDS. 


The same close correlation between the sexual organs and 
the other parts of the body occurs among plants as generally 
as among animals. If one wishes to obtain an abundance of 
fruit from a garden plant, the growth of the leaves is cur- 
tailed by cutting off some of them. If, on the otber hand, 
an ornamental plant with a luxuriance of large and beautiful 
leaves is desired, then the development of the blossoms and 
fruit is prevented by cutting off the flower buds, In both 
cases one system of organs develops at the cost of the others. 
Thus, also, most variations in the formation of leaves in 
wild plants result in corresponding transformations of the 
generative parts or blossoms. The great importance of this 
“compensation of development,” of this ‘correlation of 
parts,” has been already set forth by Goethe, by Geoffroy Bt. 
Hilaire, and other nature-philosophers. It rests mainly 
upon the fact that direct or actual adaptation cannot pro- 


duce an important change in a single part of the body, 


without at the same time affecting the whole organism. 
The correlative adaptation between the reproductive 
organs and the other parts of the body deserves a very 
special consideration, because it is, above all others, likely 
to throw light upon the obscure and mysterious phenomena 
of indirect or potential adaptation, which have already been 
considered. For jast as every change of the sexual organs 
powerfully reacts upon the rest of the body, so on the other 
hand every important change in another part of the boay 


‘must necessarily more or less react on the sexual organs, 


i This reaction, however, will ouly become perceptible in the 
formation of the offspring which arise out of the changed 
generative parts. It is, in fact, precisely those remarkable 
and imperceptible changes of the genital syatem (in them- 
selves utterly insignificant changes)—changes of the eggs 
and the sperm—brought about by such correlations, which 
have the greatest influence upon the formation of the off- 
spring, and all the phenomena of indirect or potential adap- 
tation previously mentioned may in the end be traced to 
correlative adaptation. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
oo 
` Tus wise man draws more advantage from his. enemies 

than the fool from his friends. 

: Kager conscience clear, then never fear. 


Time enough always proves little enough. 
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Lessons in Popular . Science. 


>, Astronomy, ` 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
NEWTON,—UNIVERSAL GRAVITATION. 


Isaac Newton, the most illustrious of English 
savants, Was born in the year .1642,-at Woolstrop, 
Lincolnshire: He is justly placed in the front rank 
of mathematicians, natural philosophers, and astron- 
omers, yet it may be said with a degree of truthful- 
‘ness, that his discoveries were, to a certain point, led 
up to by Descartes. His mother had intended to 
make a farmer of him, but he showed no aptitude 
for that calling, and she allowed him to follow his 
own inclinations, He was sent at the age of thir- 
teen to Cambridge, where Dr. Barrow was his math- 
ematical tutor. Fle soon learnt’ more than his tutor 
knew, and made his greatest discoveries in mathe- 
matics before he was twenty-three years of age ; 
more particularly that of the binomial named after 
him, and of the infinitesimal calculation which he 
called the calculus of fluxions (differential. cal- 
culus). 

In 1665 he left Cambridge in consequence of the 
plague, and returned to Woolstrop, where it is said 
he saw that celebrated apple fall which led to his 
first ideas of universal gravitation and the system of 
the universe. But he abandoned the subject for a 
time after an attempt to verify his theory by a cal- 
culation which failed, because he had employed an 
erroneous measure of the earth’s radius. | 

It is stated that in 1692 his reason temporarily 
Bae way, either as the result of a fire which, 

estroyed several of his papers, or because he had 
Jabored too hard, and after that time, he did not 
publish any work of importance, contenting him- 
self with a revision of what he had already pub- 
lished. © 

In 1699 the French Academy of Sciences elected 
him a foreign associate,-and in 1703 the Royal Socie- 

-ty chose him as President, which title he retained 
until his death. His latter years were embittered 


by a dispute in which he was engaged with Leib- 


nitz, whom he accused. of plagiarism, the result of 
which was that, while Newton was admitted to have 
the priority, Leibnitz, on the other hand, proved 
that he had also made the same discovery. 

His profound knowledge of mathematics led 
him to the discovery of the curve described by a 
body in its revolution round a centre, ‘to which it is 
attracted by a force proportional to the mass of the 


central body, and decreasing according to the laws 


of gravity. He thus ascertained that all the celes- 
tial bodies revolve in the four principal curves of 
the comic sections, viz, the planets in ellipses, the 
satellites in circles, the comets parabolically, or. 
hyperbolically. l n: 

The summary of his system is this: Just as all 
weighty bodies gravitate to the earth’s center, so 
do the bodies which compose the universe gravitate, 
by the force of attraction, towards the sun, which is 
their common center. But as to the planets, if they 
were only governed by the force of attraction, that 
is to say, by the force which the sun exercises in 
attracting them towards itself, they would gradually 
be drawn into that celestial body. Newton adduced 
two moving powers inherent.in the universe, thé 
first of which was a centripetal force impelling the 
planets towgrd the sun; the second a centrifugal 
force, which hunted them away from it, the one 
counterbalancing the other. 

Thus, the earth, instead of being ‘carried far away 
from the sun by the centrifugal force, is maintained, 
by the action of the two combined, in its orbit, and 
compelled to describe around it an ellipse, of which 
it occupies one of the foci. an a i 

In discussing this subjèct, Newcomb says: “The 
real significance of Newton’s great discovery of, uni- 
versal gravitation is fully appreciated by but few. 
Gravitation is generally thought of as a mysterious 
force, acting only between the heavenly bodies, and 
first discovered by Newton. Had gravitation itself 
been discovered by Newton as some new principle, 
to account for the motions of the planets, it would 
not have been so admirable a discovery as that which 
he actually made. Gravitation, in a somewhat lim- 
ited sphere, is known to all men. It is simply the 

‘force which causes all heavy bodies. to fall, or to 
tend towards the center of the earth. Every one 
who had ever seen a stone fall, or felt it to be heavy, 
knew of the existence of gravitation. What New- 
ton did was.to show that the motions of the planets 
were, determined by a universal force, of which the 
force which caused the apple to fall was one of the 
manifestations, and thus to deprive the celestial mo- 
tions of ail the mystery in-which they had formerly 
been enshrouded. To his predecessors the continuous 
motion of planets in circles or ellipses was something 
so completely unlike any motion seen on the surface 
of the earth that they could not imagine it to be gov- 
erned by the same laws; and, knowing of no law to 
limit the planetary motions, the idea of the heavenly 
bodies moving in a manner which set all the laws of 
terrestrial motion at defiance was to them in no way 
incredible. a 


| “The idea of a cosmical force emanating from the 


-sun or the earth, and causing the celestial motions, 
| did not originate with Newton. We have seen that 


. leven Ptolemy had an idea of a force which, always 


directed towards the center of the earth, or, which 
was to him the same thing, towards the center of 
the universe, not only caused heavy bodies to fall, 
but bound the whole universe together. Kepler, 
‘also, maintained that the force which moved the 
planets resided in and emanated from the sun. But 
neither Ptolemy nor Kepler could give any adequate 
‘explanation of the force on the basis of laws seen in 
action around us; nor was it possible to form any 
conception of its true nature without a knowledge of 
| the general laws of motion and force, to which 
neither of these philosophers ever attained. 

“The great misapprehension which possessed the 
minds of nearly all mankind till the time of Galileo 
was that the continuous action of some force was 
necessary to keep a moving body in motion. That 


is shown by the fact that he conceived a force 
acting only in the direction of the sun to be insufii- 
cient for keeping up the planetary motions, and to 
require to be supplemented by some foree which 
should constantly push the planet ahead. The latter 
force, he conceived, might arise from the rotation of 
the sun on his axis. It is hard to say who was the 
| first clearly to see and announce that this notion was 
entirely incorrect, and that a body once set in mo- 
tion and acted on by no force would move forwards 
forever—so gradually did the great truth dawn on 
the minds of men. It must have been obvious to 
Leonardo da Vinci; it was implicitly contained in 
Galileo’s law of falling bodies and in Huyghens’ the- 
ory of central forces; yet neither of these philoso- 
phers seems to have clearly and completely expressed 
it. We can hardly be. far wrong in saying that 
Newton was the first who clearly. laid down this law 
in connection with the correlated laws which cluster 
around it. The basis of Newton’s discovery were 
these three laws of motion: 

“Frest Law.—A body once set in motion and acted 
on by no force, will move forwards in a straight line 
and with a uniform velocity forever. 

“ Seconp Law.—if a moving body be acted on by 
any force, its deviation from the motion defined in 
the first law will be in the direction of the force, and 
proportional to it. 

“Tarrp Law.—Action and reaction are equal and 
in opposite directions; that is, whenever any one 
body exerts a force on a second one, the latter exerts 
a similar force on the first, only in the opposite di- 
rection. 

“The first of these laws is the fundamental one. 
‘The circumstance which impeded its discovery, and 
set man astray for many centuries, was that there 
was no body on the earth’s surface acted on by no 
force, and therefore no example of a body moving in 
a continuous straight line. Every body on which an 
experiment could be made was at least acted on by 
the gravitation of the earth—that is, by its own 
weight—and, in consequence, soon fell to the earth. 
Other forces which impeded its motion were friction 
and the resistance of the air. It needed research of 
a different kind from what the predecessors of Gali- 
leo had given to physical problems to show that but 
for these forces the body would move in a straight 
line without hindrance. 

“We are now prepared to understand the very 
straightforward and simple way in which Newton 
ascended from what he saw on the earth to the great 
principle with which his name is associated. We 
see there is a force acting all over the earth by which 
all bodies are drawn towards the earth’s. center. 
This force extends without sensible diminution, not 
only to the tops of the highest buildings, but of the 
highest mountains. How much higher does it ex- 
tend? Why should it not extend to the moon? If 
it does, the moon would tend to drop to the earth, 
just as the stone thrown from the hand does. Such 
being the case, why should not -this simple force of 
gravity be the force which keeps the moon in her 
orbit and prevents her from fiying off in a straight 
line under the first law of motion? To answer this 
question it was necessary to calculate what force 
| was requisite to retain the moon in her orbit, and to 

compare it with gravity. It was at that time well 
known to astronomers that the distance of the moon 
was sixty semidiameters of the earth. Newton at 
first supposed the earth to be less than seven thou- 
sand miles in diameter, and consequently his calcula- 
tions failed to lead him to the right result. This 
was in 1665, when he was only twenty-three years of 
age.- He laid aside his calculations for nearly twenty 
years, when, learning that the measures of Picard in 
France showed the earth to be one-sixth larger than 
he had supposed, he again took up the subject. He 
now found that the deflection of the orbit of the moon 
from a straight line was such as to amount to a, fall 
of sixteen feet in one minute, the same distance 
which a body falls at the surface of the earth in one 
second. The distance fallen being as the square of 
the time, it followed that the force of gravity at the 
surface of the earth was thirty-six hundred times as 
great as the force which held the moon in her orbit. 
| This number was the square of 60, which expresses 


Kepler himself was fully possessed of this-notion |. 


the number of times the moon is more distant than 
we are from the center of the earth. - Hence the 
force which holds the moon in her orbit is the same 


as that which makes a stone fall, only diminished in 


the inverse square, of the.distance from the center of 
the earth. 

“ To the mathematician the passage from the gravi- 

tation of an apple to that of the moon is quite sim- 
ple; but the non-mathematical reader may not, at 
first sight, see how the moon can be constantly fall- 
ing towards the earth without ever becoming any 
nearer. . .. Any one can understand the law of falling . 
bodies, by which a body falls sixteen feet the first 
second, three times that distance the next, five times 
the third, and so on. If, in place of falling, the 
body be projected horizontally, like a cannon ball, 
for example, it will fall sixteen feet out of a straight 
line in which it is projected during the first second, 
three times that distance the next, and so on, the 
same as.if dropped from a state of rest. 
“Our next step is to extend gravitation to other 
bodies than the earth. The planets move around 
the sun as the moon does around the earth, and must, 
therefore, be acted on by 4 force directed towards 
the sun. This force can be no other than the gravi- 
tation of the sun itself. A very simple calculation | 
from Kepler’s third law, shows that the force with 
which each planet thus gravitates towards the sun 
is inversely as the square of the mean distance of 
the planet.” . 

Newton calculated the motions of the satellites 
and the routes followed by the planets with an 
accuracy confirmed by subsequent observations. 
The flood and ebb of the sea, the precession of the 
equinoxes, the mutation of the earth’s axis, the dif- 
ference between the true and the mean time are. 
effects, claimed by Newtonists, evolved from the law 
of universal gravitation. There are those, however, 
who deny Newton’s theory to be correct and who 
wholly set aside his doctrine of universal gravita- 
tion, some substituting the term equilibrium for 
gravitation. But by whatever name it may be 
called it must be admitted that there is a force in the 
universe which keeps the sun and planets in their 
proper positions and whether this is accomplished by 
two forces or a single one, perhaps, may never be 
fully determined. i 

i [rO BE CONTINUED.] © 


Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 
NO. XY. 
“PRIMITIVE ANIMAL LITE. 


My Dear Reaprrs: You can hardly expect me 
to enter into full details as to all the lower forms of 
animal life which by degrees grew out of the rudi- 
mentary forms mentioned in my last letter. The 
numbers of the varied kinds were so great that it 
would be tedious to you, as well as to myself, to 
enter elaborately into a description of all of them. 
But I wish to assure you that the diverse forms of 
life which came into existence from the vitalizable 
slime, or protoplasm, were at first but a simple step 
from the unorganized condition of almost vitalized 
matter. If it did not, possess organic life it did pos- 
sess the necessary qualities to produce it. ‘The prop- 
erties or substance of inorganic matter are the same 
as in the organic matter, and to change the former 
into the latter was the process called spontaneous 
generation. It has long been thought that this 
change was the work of a supernatural creative 
power, but it is altogether a mistake. It was a per- 
fectly natural process, and was not supernatural in 
the slightest sense of the term. Spontaneous gen- 
eration has been constantly taking place ever since 
the waters surrounding the earth were able to 
assume the fluid condition and the heat had become 
so reduced that animal life was possible. The con- 
ditions existing on the surface of the earth are 
materially different from what they were a few mill- 
ions of years ago. At that time there was far more 
carbon in the atmosphere than at present, and that 
is a very essential quality for the production of ani- 
mal life. The waters of the ocean were also less 
salt than now, and many other conditious have ma- 
terially changed. And though it was far easier for low 
forms of life to come into existence then than now, 
still, as I said, the process has ever since been kept 
up, and is taking place to-day in the waters of the ` 
ocean, even at depths of from twelve to twenty-five 
thousand feet. The lowest form of life; called 
monera, as described in my last, are coming into 
existence in myriads at the present time. 

The slime or protoplasm, or the form of matter ` 
containing the properfies of supplying cells or cellu- 
lar substance, which, by the agencies of the universe 
was brought into extensive existence in primeval . 
times, containeg carbon largely, with oxygen, nitro- 
gen, sulphur, and some other properties m minute 
proportions. ‘These were the essential ingredients 
for the production of animal life, and when, by the 
vitalizing forces of. heat, light, magnetism, and elec- 
tricity, this albuminous mass was converted first into 


simple cells, and then. into an.aggregation or a col- 
ony, or arepublic of cells, it was, I say, but a mere 
step from the inorganic to the organic, and it was no 
more of an extra effort of nature than anything else 
which she has accomplished. When the possibility 
of producing one cell existed, the possibility of: the 
production of millions upon millions of them was no 
more an effort or an impossibility. A simple cell ig 
a simple life, and the combination of cells with sub- 
sequent progression or development constitutes the 
higher forms of life, from the lowest to the highest 
conditions. Here is the whole question of the pro- 
duction of life in a nutshell ; nature did it all, and 

. all that Jah and I had to do was to look on and wit- 
ness how beautifully the grand system worked. 

After the suns and worlds had been brought to 
the advanced condition they had then arrived at,! 
and we saw them divided off into their appropriate 
systems, revolving and inter-revolying around their 
several centers with the utmost accuracy and har- ; 
mony, it was pleasant to watch and witness the' 
unfolding of organic life from the inorganic state. 
Few phenomena since the very dawn of the universe 
have been so replete with interest and so worthy of 
contemplation. J was able to see in these primary ; 
developments the germ movement of grand and 
extensive forms of life which in later times must 
come upon the earth; and I derived peculiar pleas- 
ure from the study. I exchanged views and sugges- 
tions often with Jah upon this subject of individual 
life. Many were the times that we conversed upon 

. this absorbing theme; and I noticed, when-he wanted 
to add to his fund of information upon the subject, 
or to know how far my studies had progressed, he 
was very fond of plying me with almost numberless 
interrogatories, the responses to which he waited for 
with anxious interest. Had our conversations upon 
these scientific themes been fully reported, they 
would have made interesting and instructive reading 
in the thousands of years that have since supervened. 

I do not pretend to say that animal life was 
brought into existence upon your globe before upon 
any other, but I will tell you that this globe of yours 
was among the earliest upon which organized life 
existed. ‘There are many other worlds upon which 
life did not take place till millions of years after it 
was an accomplished fact here; and there are large 
numbers of suns and worlds upon which to-this day 
there are no forms of organized life, simply because 
the conditions necessary for its production and 
maintenance do not exist there. 

The fact of animal life having been successfully 
produced in the lowest and simplest forms was 
but the work of time and the ceaselessly active 
forces constantly evolving from the simple life-cells 
the higher and more complicated types. This, you 
will readily understand, was not a rapid process, but 
was slow and gradual, keeping pace at all times with 
existing conditions and forces. With ever-varying 
conditions and. influences the forms of life were 
modified, but in all cases progressing, developing, 
and evolving through ‘all the lower grades of animal. 
life, the classifications of which. are termed, as I 
remarked in my last, Protozoans, as infusoria, rhizo- 
pods, animalcules, sponges, etc.; then adiates— 
having the organs within the animal as well as with- 
out, radiately arranged, much like the parts of a flower 
—as polyps, medusie, jelly-tish, coral animals, star- 
fishes, etc.; next, Modiusks—having soft bodies with- 
out articulations, and having the main uervous cord 
ventral—as oysters, clams, snails, cuttle-fish, etc.; 
then Articulates—having the body and members 
articulated, but without a jointed, bony skeleton, 
and the main nervous cord ventral—as crabs, lobsters, 
with the almost endless varieties of insects, beetles, 
butterflies, spiders, centipedes, and worms of all 
kinds. The highest class, Vertebrates, having an 
internal, jointed, bony skeleton, a brain, a spinal 
cord along the back—consisting of fishes, reptiles, 
as lizards, turtles, snakes, frogs, birds, and, lastly, 
mammals, as quadrupeds and bipeds, or man; 

These classifications embrace, as you know, a very 

_ wide range of animated existence; and it may seem 
strange to you how so great a variety could originate 
from a common source; but you must bear in mind 
that the great and varying influences of light, heat, 
magnetism, and electricity, with thousands of other 


‘that the solid coral appears. 


‘is sufficiently established. The forms of hues exhib- 


almost nameless conditions, have been the agencies 
that have produced all these multiform changes and 
varieties. As I said, these have in no instance been 
rapid or sudden. Remember, millions of years have 
passed away since animal life first appeared on your 
globe, and the evolutions that have occurred to 
produce all the forms of life that have existed— 
many of which have passed away—have been the 
consequence of millions of varieties of conditions, 
including climate, light, heat, moisture, and all the 
forces which exist in.the universe. Millions of 
forme of genera, species, and varieties that once had 
an existence in the waters and upon the lands of the 
globe have passed out of. existence, and are no more 
to be found. This has resulted exclusively from the 
change in existing conditions. Yur world has had 
many eras since the time of which I am now writing, 
and those eras have been attended with different 
conditions and surroundings, and, as a consequence, 


each has had special and marked features peculiar | 
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to itself. Changes have not only taken place be- 
tween the species and varieties and genera, but in 
instances where the variety has been preserved the 


modifications in form, size, and general appedrance 


of the kind of animal life have been much greater 
than you would suppose. 
press upon your minds that every change that has 
taken place in animal existence has been extremely 
gradual and moderate. No deviation was notice- 
able at the time, so that the process was almost 
imperceptible; but in the course of thousands of 
years the most marked changes have taken place; 
and by this means innumerable species and varieties 


have come and gone, and for. thousands of years 


more will continue to come and go. 

It would be interesting to examine in detail hun- 
dreds of the different varieties of animated life that 
have been conspicuous upon the globe, but the sub- 
ject would doubtless be too extensive to take up in 
these letters, but I cannot forego the pleasure of 
making a few remarks about the little polyps called 
the coral insect. The varieties of this little animal 
number fully forty, having different shapes and 
appearances; some branching like a plant and others 
massive or tubular. Jt is a common notion that the 
coral is built by an insect, and that the coral animals 
build at will as the bee builds the honeycomb, or as 
a mason builds a stone or brick wall, but it is a mis- 
taken one. The coral, rather, is the frame-work or 
skeleton, or an aggregate of skeletons, and is a 
necessary result of their existence, and is entirely 
independent of the volition or will of the animals 
themselves. The truth is the polyps form, the coral 
in a manner not unlike that in which the higher ani- 
mals form bones. The coral is inside the polyps and 
is in no'sense a house for containing the animal. It 
is only when the polyp dies, withers, and disappears 
From the resemblance 
to plants which -certain varieties bear they were 
regarded as belonging to the vegetable kingdom, 
while later they have been regarded as partaking of 
the character of both the animal. and. the vegetable 
kingdoms, but now -their strictly animal character 


ited by them are almost endless. In some tropical 
seas where these polyps especially flourish they rival 
in varied and graceful forms and in beauty and 
splendor of colors the most beautiful flower gardens 
in the world, There is scarcely a form of vegeta- 
tion, either trunk or branch, leaf or flower, fern, 
lichen, or fungus, that is not imitated with striking 
exactness by those wonderful animals of the sea. 

It is astonishing to know. what vast reefs and 
islands have been built up by these industrious little 
specimens of animal life. Coral islands are found in 
various parts of the ocean, but chiefly in the warmer 
portions of the globe. Usually they are of a form 
approaching the circular, and the water is shallow in 
the center, but surrounded often by a deep and un- 
fathomable sea, When the reef is so high as to 
remain nearly dry at low water, the animals leave 
off building, and then the rim or edge of the: great 
basin becomes covered with a calcareous sand, which 


offers a foundation for the growth of marine vege- 


tables and afterwards a resting-place for the:seeds of 
trees and plants cast upon it by the waves. Trunks 
of trees also, carried by rivers from continents and 
islands, after their.long wanderings, are often tossed 
ashore, and sometimes carry with them small ani- 
mals, such as lizards and insects, which become the 
first inhabitants of the new island thus brought into 
existence. The Pacific ocean, throughout a space 
comprehended between the thirtieth parallel of 
latitude on each side of the equator, is a great .nur- 
sery of coral islands, as are also the Arabian and 
Persian gulfs. . Between the coast of Malabar and 
that of Madagascar there is a great sea of coral. 
There is an unbroken reef on the coast of Australia, 
three hundred and fifty miles in length, and be- 
tween that country and New Guinea, coral forma- 
tions extend a distance of seven hundred miles. 

The growths of coral islands, when compared with 
your observations of events,seem slow; but as slow as 
they are, they have produced results of tremendous 
importance in affecting. the general condition of the 
earth’s crust: Their circular form,:the steep angle 
at which they plunge into the sea, and the countries 
in which they are found, they have been believed to 
be the craters of extinct and submerged volcanoes; 
for occasionally lava and volcano rocks have been 


a déep, narrow passage, kept open by the efflux of 
the ocean at low tides. Coral formations are among 
the oldest rocks upon the face of your globe, as well 
as among the latest formations. The ancient lime- 
stones of the Silurian and Devonian periods, the 
vast masses of carboniferous limestones underlying 
the coal measures, the limestones of the coral reef, 
and among others of the secondary age, with those 
‘at present in course of formation in many parts of the 
world, are all essentially the same—carbon and lime, 


But I fear I am wandering from the subject, or} 
am anticipating somewhat... Pardon -me- for: the. 
digression. I wili detain you no longer.at this time. |: 
remain your fast. 


, I hardly need assure you that I 
friend, we on a DUCIEBR,. 
os ‘-Vulgarly called “Splitfoot,” 


I cannot too strongly: im-. 


~. Communications. 


` Devil Worshipers. 

In primitive times, people believed that there were two 
jnvisible bat powerfal:beings, who had ‘control over the 
world, and governed all things in itas suited their own 
wishes and purposes. They supposed them to be equal in 
power, but entirely different in disposition, and antagonistic 
in their aims and purposes. One they called. good or God, 


and believed that he did everything in his power. to render 
the people happy, The other they called evil or Devil, 
believing that he took delight in making everybody and 
everything as miserable as possible. The first. they loved, 
but did not fear, as they believed he would not willingly 
harm them under any circumstances. The other they did 
not love, but their fear of him was greater than their love of 
the good being, and they were extremely careful not to offend 
him for fear of punishment, To appease this malignant 
demon, and keep on good terms with him, they built temples 
dedicated to him, and kept on. the altars a full supply of 
everything they supposed would be pleasing to his palate. 
They obeyed his commands most implicitly, and worshiped 
with a homage so servile, that the devil himself could not 


‘doubt their sincerity. Believing that he wished them to be 


miserable, they made themselves so, and believing that he 
was displeased when they were happy, they never did any 
act tending to make themselves or others happier until they 
had sacrificed to the demon, or paid a tribute and got a 
Hcense from. him to‘perform the desired action, These were 
the Devil Worshipers, and although their belief and prac- 
tices have been greatly modified, they are far from being 
extinct, Their influence isstill felt. Their temples are now 
dedicated to the good spirit, but the fear of the vengeance 
of the evil one is still potent, and controls the action of 
Church and State. It is only necessary to show that a cer- 
tain line of conduct will produce pleasure or happiness to 
call down upon it their most determined opposition. Even 
the innocent. pastime of dancing is condemned by them, 


‘not because there is any harm in it, but because it gives 


pleasure to those engaged in it; but their most bitter and 
venomous opposition is directed against the “human form 
divine ” and its propagation. Man. is made in the image of 
God, and hence is an object of hate to the Devil and his 
worshipers. His body must be closely covered, for if any 
part is exposed to view, they will cry out indecent—indecent ~ 
—and have the offender arrested and fined, or imprisoned 
for indecent exposure, Everything else in creation may be 
ehown as it is, and no thought of indecency be entertained, 
but the likeness and image of God alone is highly indecent 


‘according to the notions of the devil worshipers, while the 


pure in mind look upon it as the most perfect and beautiful 


‘of all existing forms. The idea that the human body or 


any part of it is vile and indecent, originated with the devil 
worshipers, and is pe¢uliar to them, All animals may be 
propagated with impunity, but let the female man attempt 
to propagate-without first obtaining a license from the devil 
worshipers, and she is at once ostracised and may expect 
bitter persecution for the remaivder of her life. They act 
as if they sincerely believed that when God Almighty made 
man male and female, and commanded them to increase and. 
multiply, he showed himself tọ be an indecent, old fool. 
Their doctrines of original sin and total depravity are fully © 
exemplified in themselves and nowhere else. - With their 
solemn faces, and their sanctimonious drawl, they are living 
examples of innate “t cussedness,” promising sprouts from 
their ‘“heavenly father, the Devil.” Instead of using 
evéry effort to establish ‘peace on earth and good will to 
men,” they are as faithful servants as the devil need desire. 
Look at-Europe, and see what every nation there has been 
doing for the last century. Can you point out a single year 
in which some one of her nations has not been engaged in a 
war ? Can you point out à single nation whose energies in 
time of peace have not been expended in préparing for war; 
or in repairing the damages cccasioned by-war.? And what 
ig war but devil worship on an enlarged ‘scale? And what 
are the kings and popes and priests of the present day but 
high priests of Beelzebub ? But the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when we can write “ peace to their ashes.” *,* ” 
——_-_<- —___——— 


-© Some of Ow Immoral Laws. 

We have many Jaws that are unjust and contrary to 
liberty. I will enumerate a few of them: Coercive, union- 
ism, property in land, tariff laws, internal revenue Jaws, 
exemption laws, public school Jawa, license laws, laws 
regulating interest, Sabbath laws, exemption of property 
from taxation, the power of governments to get in debt, 
capital punishment, pardoning power of the President and 
governors, &c. : f , 

. How to promote morality. Give man a free soil, free 


trade, governments held together by love instead of bayo- 


i i ` ; l tender currency based upon individual property, 
found in their central lagoons, which have generally nets, a lega y 


good protection in life, liberty, and property; thus more 
evenly distributing labor and wealth. Then the masses 
will have the time and means to acquire knowledge, one of 
the great factors for promoting morality. Repeal the laws 
against false morality; make more stringent the laws sup port- 
ing true morality. Bend a man to the penitentiary for 
telling a Jie, make every one pay their debts as long as they 
havea dollar. ‘Teach your children known facts In morals 
and science, Leave theories and speculations tp adult years. 
Tedch your children to worship humanity and: knowledge 
in preference to God and mammon; Amen. O. Jonis 
Mineral Springs, Ark.” eae 
PresuMPTION first blinds a man, then sets him Jo run- 


ning.. E Eg ‘ r l 
-< Drink. doeg:not drown care; but waters it and makes it 


| grow faster. 3°. 


ia eee 
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Selections. 


[From The International Review.] 
Science and Theology—Ancient and Modern. 


BY JAMES’ ANTHONY FROUDE, 


The spell of sanctity once broken, the Bible once 
approached, examined, and studied, as other books, 
an analogous result has- followed. The critic has 
approached tenderly and respectfully, but the 
approach at all implies an assumption of aright to 
question the supernatural character of the object of 
hie investigation. Certainty passes into probability, 
and the difference between certainty and probability 
is not in degree but in kind. A human witness is 
subsituted for a divine witness, and faith is changed 
into opinion. The authority of the translation was 
the first to be shaken. Then variations in the manu- 
scripts destroyed the confidence in the original text. 
If the original language was miraculously communi- 
cated, there was a natural presumption that it would 
be miraculously preserved. It had not been miracu- 
lously preserved, and the inference of doubt 
extended backward on the inspiration. 

The origin of the different books was next inquired 
into, with their authorship and antiquity. At each 
step the uncertainty became deeper. The gospel 
history itself was found to be a labyrinth of per- 
plexities. The divine sanction for accuracy and 
authenticity once obscured, the popular sense which 
had cleared the modern world of superstition, and 
had driven the supernatural out of secular history, 
began to ask on what ground the Bible miracles 
were to be believed if all other miracles were to be 
rejected. Geology forced itself forward; and 
declared that the history of the creation inthe Book 
of Genesis was irreconciliable with ascertained facts. 
Along the whole line the defending forces are falling 
back, not knowing where to make a stand; and 
materialism all over Europe stands frankly out and 
is respectfully listened to when it affirms that the 
war is over, that the claims of revelation cannot be 
maintained, and that the existence of God and 6f a 
future state, the origin of man, the nature of con- 

science, and the meaning of the distinctions between 
good and evil are all open questions. 

No serious consequences, at least in England and 
America, are as yet outwardly apparent. We area 
law-abiding race; the mass of us are little given to 
unpractical speculation. We are too earnest to 
tolerate impiety, and the traditions of religion will 

-retain their hold with the millions long after they 
have lost their influence over the intellect. Intel- 
lect, we know, is not omniscient. Emotion has a 
voice in the matter, which is always on the side of 
faith, and women in such subjects are governed 
` almost wholly by their feelings. ‘The entire genera- 
tion at present alive may probably pass away before 
the inward change shows itself markedly in external 
symptoms. None the less it is quite certain that the 
ark of religious opinion has drifted from its moor- 
ings, that it is moving with increasing speed along 
a track which it will never retrace, and towards 
issues infinitely momentous. What are these issues 
tobe? “The thing that hath been, that shall be 
. again,” 

Once before the civilized nations of Europe had a 
religion on which their laws were founded, and by 
which their lives and actions were governed, Once 
before it failed them, and they were driven back 
upon philosophy. Allowing for the difference of 
times, the intellectual phenomena were precisely the 
same as those which we have ourselves experienced. 
The philosophic schools passed through the same 
stages; and the latest of them arrived at the same 
conclusion, that the universe of things could be 
explained by natural causes; and as no symptom 
could be discovered of any special divine interfer- 
ence with the action of those causes, so there was no 
- occasion for supposing that such interference had 
ever been or ever would be. The scientific triumph, 
as it was then regarded, was proclaimed as a new 
message of glad tidings to mankind. It was believed 
by politicians and philosophers, by poets and histori- 
ans. It was never believed by the mass of simple- 
minded people, who held on in spite of it to the 
traditions of the old faith, till Christianity rose out 
of the dying ashes of paganism, restored conscience 
to its supremacy, and made real belief in God once 
more possible. l 

Human nature remains what it always was. The 
nature of God, and the relation in which man stands 
to God, are the same now as they were when man 
first began tobe. The truth of fact is what it is, 
independent, happily, of our notions of it. We do 
not make truth by recognizing it; we cannot unmake 
truth. by denying it. So much of it as it concerns 
us practically to know we learn by experience, as 
we learn every natural lesson; and if man is not per- 
mitted to live and prosper in this world without an 
acknowledgement of his Maker, the scientific experi- 
ment will fail as it failed before. The existing 
forms of religion may dissolve, but the truth, which 
is the soul of religion, will revive more vigorous , 
than ever, The analogy is the more impressive the 


more closely we compare the details of the two 
periods. . ? 

No one knows distinctly how the pagan religions 
began. Some say. they were corruptions of patri- 
archal traditions; some- trace them to fear and igno- 
rance; some to-consciousness of responsibility; some 


a master of his business, he makes each stroke as 
surely, yet with as little thought about it, as he lifts 
his food to his mouth. eos? Syl ea 
With these and the like ingenious speculations, 
philosophers endeavored: to answer the questions 
which they put to themselves about their own nature 


to the involuntary awe forced upon the mind by the fand the world they lived in; religion and the relig- 


_|star-spangled sky and the majestic motion through 


it of sun, moon, and planets. All these influences, 
probably, were combined to excite each other, the 
last, ás was most natural, giving shape and form to 
the emotion of piety. The number 12 and the 
number 7, occurring, as they do, in all the old 
mythologies, pointi: unmistakably to the.. twelve 
months and to the seven celestial bodies visible from 
the earth, which have a proper motion of their own 
among the stars. However the idea was generated, 
it seized on the minds-of men as soon as born with 
an irresistible fascination, and took direction of their 
whole being. The nobler nations assigned to God, 
or the gods, the moral government of mankind, 
The will of the gods was the foundation of ‘their 
legislation. Law was to be obeyed because it was 
so ordered by the maker and master of the world. 
The early Greek or Roman directed his whole life 
by the reference of every: particle of it to the gods 
as entirely as the most devout of Catholic Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile fancy and imagination wandered 
in the expanse of possibilities, giving these airy 
creations a local habitation anda name. The law 
was stern and severe. A brighter aspect was given 
to religion in music and song and sacrifice, and 
legends: and heroic tales; and poets ‘watched the 
changing phenomena of days and nights, ‘and 
summer and winter, and heat and cold, and rain and 
thunder, and human life, and wove them all into a 
mythology, till there was nota river without its 
god, a grotto without its. nymph, a wood without 
its dryad, a noble, heroic man without a deity for 
his father. All went flowingly so long as the world 
was young. The vast fabric of unreality grew on 
without intention of fraud; but the time.came when 
intellect began to ask questions, and the stories. 
which were related as sacred truths were seen first 
to be inconsistent, and then to be incredible. The 
first resource for defense was allegory. The stories, 
about the gods were not true in themselves, but 
only figuratively true. Behind the ceremonial of 
the temples lay “ the mysteries” in which the initi- 
ated were admitted jnto the real secret. So inter- 
preted, Homer and Hesiod continued to be tolerable. 
But the strength of the traditions was weakened 
insensibly by allegoric dilution. When anything 
might mean anything, men began to ask whether 
anything at all was known about the gods. They 
looked round them, and into their own souls, at the 
phenomena of real experience, and asked what 
lessons they could discover in facts which could not 
be disputed. ; 

So began Greek philosophy. The tone at first 
was reverent. Order and uniformity was manifest 
throughout the universe, and where order was, it 
were assumed that there was an ordering mind. 
Some thought that the origin of things was “ spirit,” 
others that it was “matter;” some that spirit and 
matter were co-eternal, others that matter had been 
created by spirit out of nothing. It was asked what 
the nature of spirit was. Was spirit self-existing 
outside the universe? or was it infused in material 
substance as the soul of man is in his body? Was 
it conscious of itself? or was not the most perfect 
being a serene automaton which needed no consider- 
ation, and therefore never reflected upon itself? 
Again, was spirit intellectual merely, or was it just 
and good? and if: good, whence came evil? Such 
questions cut deep, but they were not necessarily 
irreligious. Plato taught a pure theism. Aristotle 
believed matter to be eternal; he believed God to 
be eternal also, and the phenomena of existence to 
result from the efforts of matter to shape itself aftér 
the all-perfect pattern which it saw in God. Even 
Epicurus did not deny that the gods existed. He 
denied only that there was any trace of their inter- 
ference with human fortunes. 

The difficulty was to account for sin and misery, 
if a conscious Providence immediately directed 
everything. The most popular religious solution of 
the problem was the doctrine of what was called 
plastic nature. Nature was supposed to be a force 
developing itself unconsciously and automatically, 
as the seed develops into the tree, or, as it was 
ingeniously expressed by Aristotle, “asif the art of 
the shipwright was in the timbers.” Each organ of 
every living thing corresponded to its functions. 
But the operations of nature were not mechanical 
like human contrivances. Organization was gov- 
erned by laws from within, not by intention direct- 
ing it from without, and nature being imperfect, 
and only striving after perfection, being progressive 
and not yet complete, her creations partook neces- 
sarily of her infirmities, and were subject to decay 
and change. Such a conception of nature was an 
earlier form of Spinozism. The bird builds its nesta, 
the spider stretches its web automatically. The 
human craftsman, as he becomes skilled in any art, 
does}his work more and more spontaneously, and 
with less and less. conscious reflection. When he is 


ious rituals all the while being neither abandoned 
nor denied, but remaining as a dress or ‘a custom 
which each day was wearing thinner. And human 
life all the while was real, as it is now, brief, strug- 
gling, painful, the plaything of accident, a fire-fly 
flashing out-of the darkness, and again disappearing 
into it; coming none knew whence, going none 
knew whither : yet while it lasted, with its passions 
and its affections, its crimes and its virtues, its high 
aspirations, its mean degradations, its enthusiasms 
and its remorse, its wild bursts of joy and agonies 
of pain, it was an important possession to the owner 
of it, and speculations about plastic nature would 
not be likely to satisfy him when he demanded the 
meaning of it. Yet demand the meaning of it man 
will and must. Life is too stern to be played with, 
and as the old creed died into a form, and philoso- 
phy proved so indifferent a substitute, dark and ter- 
rible notions can be seen rising in Greek poetry ; 
notions that’ there were gods, but not: good gods ; 
notions of an inexorable fate; notions that men 
were creatures and playthings of powerful and 
malignant beings who required to be flattered and 
propitiated, and that beyond the grave lay gloomy 
possibilities.of eternal and horrible suffering. Gone 
the sunshine of Homer, this healthy vigor, uncon- 
scious of itself. Gone the frank and simple courage 
which met the storm and the sunshiné as they, came, 
untroubled with sickly spiritual terrors. In 
Æschylus, in Sophocles, in Euripides, even in Plato, 
himself, the prevailing thought is gloomy and 
despanding. Philosophy, it was plain, had no ano- 
dyne to offer against the sad conviction of the 
nature of man’s life on earth, or availed to allay 
anxiety for what might happen to him hereafter. 

In this condition the Romans came into the inher- 
itance of the world, and became its spiritual as well 
as administrative trustees. Their religion, too, had 
gone like the Greek. They had allowed the national 
divinities of Italy to be identified with the gods of 
Hellas. They had modeled their literature on the 
Athenian type. They had accepted Greek poetry 
and philosophy as containing the best which could 
be felt or known on the great questions which most 
concerned humanity. But for them some practical 
theory of life was necessary by which they could 
rule the present and face the future. They were 
not a people to be troubled with subjective sorrows, 
They were earthly, unideal, material in all that. they 
thought and in all that they did. The Roman pro- 
consul, when reminded of “truth,” asked scornfully, 
“What is truth?” That men had bodies he knew 
well ; whether they had souls or not was no matter 
of present concern. i 

Roman statesmen, called as they were to govern 
the human race from the British Channel to. the 
Euphrates, had no leisure for any such idle disquisi- 
tions. Their only care was that their subjects should 
obey their magistrates, live peaceably, thrive, and 
cultivate the earth. For the rest, each individual, 
so long as he indulged in no political illusions or 
enthusiasms, was free to dream or fancy what he 
pleased. Their own convictions followed the pattern 
of their-government. They had no iNusions. The 
material welfare of man was ail: that they under- . 
stood or were interested in, and the creed on which 
they settled down found an exponent in the greatest 
of their poets. The practical misery of mankind 
had risen from wars and crimes. The Romans bade 
war and crime to cease. The spiritual misery of 
men had been self-caused by fantastic imaginations, 
by groundless terrors, by dreams of supernatural 
powers, whose caprice persecuted them in this world, 
and whose vindictive malice threatened to make 
them wretched in the next. Religion had been the 
curse of the earth, and though fools might still tor- 
ture themselves with a belief in it, if they so pleased, 
Lucretius, speaking the very inmost conviction of 
the imperial Roman mind, informed them that reli- 
gion was a phantom begotten of fear and ignorance. 
The universe, of which man was a part, was a system 
of things which” had been generated by natural 
forces. Gods there might be, somewhere in space, 
created by nature also, but not gods who troubled 
themselves about men. All things proceeded from 
eternity in -one unchanging sequence of cause’ 
and effect, and man had but to understand nature 
and follow her directions to create his own pros- 
perity and ‘his own happiness, undisturbed by 
fear of supernatural disturbance. If the sufferings 
and enjoyments of this world were distributed by a 
superintending providence, it was a providence 
which showed no regard for moral worth or worth- 
lessness. The good were often miserable, the wicked 
flourished, and a power so careless of justice, ever ` 
if it existed, did not’deserve to be reverenced. But 
it existed only in the brain of man. Evils, or what 
were called evils, were a necessary part of an imper- 
fect existence. But evil was. disarmed of half its 
power to hurt when its origin was known; and the 


i 


` of things. 


. With ease, others with ‘difficulty or not’ atiall: 
` most vigorous survived. Lions were preserved’ by 


. gence, and other animals again by man’s help, 
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more carefully the laws of nature were studied, the 
more successfully man could contend against it. 
Long before: Rome became-the world’s mistress, 
‘the. theory had been thrown out by Democritus ; 
‘Epicurus had worked it into shape, and it had been 
‘the creed of.a sect among . the Greeks.’ As soon ag 
it. had: become practically embodied in. the -Roman 


system of government, it was developed into a plain | 


confession of faith, and as the legions struck down 
the nationalities of Asta and Europe, the intellect of 
Luéretius declared the overthrow of their supersti- 
tions.and proclaimed the sovereignty of science. .° 

Unlike the Greek mythology, the system of Lucre- 
tius-was not a thing of imagination. Splendidly as 
his genius illustrated the details of the Epicurean 
philosphy, the system itself was based’ on observa- 
tion of facts- astonishingly accurate, if we: consider 
the age at which he lived ; and his inferences were 
drawn in the strictest scientific method. Within the 
proper limits. of physical science he anticipated 
many of the generalizations of the best modern 
scientific thinkers, His moral, and. spiritual.concla,, 
sions are almost exactly the same as theirs. Spirit- 
ual philosophy grows out of general principles, and 
whether those principles be derived from a wide or 
limited induction, whether the facts appealed to be 
completely known or only imperfectly, when once 
the principles are assumed the same deductions will 
follow. 

Lucretius opens with thé most beautiful lines in 
Latin poetry, describing the sacrifice of Iphigenia at 
Aulis. His object was to create at once and indeli- 
bly the impression which he most desired to convey, 
of the horrors which had been occasioned by relig- 
ion and the dread of the unknown. Had he lived 
in our time, he would have referred to the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, to an auto da fe, or to the 
burning of'a witch. Ignorant of the real causes of 
things, men had ascribed the calamities from which 
they suffered to evil spirits, whom it was necessary 
to flatter and appease. They were frightened as 
children were frightened at the dark. Their terrors 
would disappear with sounder and clearer knowl- 
edge... : 

re the modern astronomer believes that the solar, 
and perhaps the sidereal, system was once a mist of 
fiery dust which became condensed by motion into 
suns and planets, Lucretius conceives that space was 
originally filled with atoms like the motes which we 
see floating in a sunbeam in a dark room... The mod- 
ern philosopher derives the first motion from a ten- 
dency of floating particles of unequal density to 
rotate. Lucretius postulates a downward tendency 
with lateral declinations from the properties of the 
atoms themselves... Motion once given, coherence 
begins, and matter.in combination develops the 
phenomena which we experience. Atoms, germs, 
monads—call’ them what we please—are not things 
without function or property. They tend to assume: 
forms, and in those forms to acquire new powers, 
The universe exists, and we exist. To say that it 
exists, because God willed it so, is to ‘say nothing. 
God is only a name for our ignorance., We con- 
ceive of 'him as more perfect than matter, as being 
the ‘cause of matter, and we find no difficulty in 
making so large an assumption. But it is more 
easy’ to conceive that matter may exist with less 
perfect functions, than God with entirely perfect 
functions. 

The earth, when first formed, was fertile, like a 
woman in her youth.’ She produced freely all kinds 
of ‘living creatures, and in the exuberance of nath- 


` ral fecundity she threw out of herself every variety 


of couibination which could consist with the nature 
She produced plants, shé produced ani- 
mals ; some strong, some weak, some with power to 


propagate their species in theirown likeness, some 
without that power, some able'to support themselves’ 
Inĝ- 
nite varieties of living things were thus brought into 
existence to take their chance of continuance.’ Thè 


their fierceness and strength,:foxes by their cunning, 
stags by swiftness of foot, man by superior intelli- 


because he found them useful to him, as dogs and 
horses, sheep: and oxen. While assigning to the 
earth these vast powers of productiveness, Lucre- 
tius, nevertheless, limits those :powers with’ curious 
caution, The. earth could create only beings con- 


sistent with themselves. Rivers could not be made |: 


to run with.,gold. Trees must: bear fruit, not 


sapphires.and emeralds. Hoyses might be made of 
many kinds, and men of many kinds; but: Centaurs, 
half horse and half man, could not be made, because 
a horse grows to maturity with five times the rapid-. 
ity with which a man can grow. coo o rs, 
The readers of Darwin. will.miss the theory-of the 
modication, of species,,which it was impossible: for 
Lucretius to . have. guessed. ;~ but: they: will. -find 
nowhere thé modern. doctrine of the survival. of!.the 
fittest stated more clearly and carefully.: Those who: 
deny, most earnestly that. any elemental power. of. 
Spontaneous generation can be-traced in operation at. 
present, are less confident that it may not; have 
existed under earlier conditions of, this, planet, or 
may not exist at present in other planets. The 


theory of Lucretius is not in the least more extrava- 
gant than the suggestion of Sir William Thompson 
that the first living germ was introduced by an 
aerolite, E a 


Communications. 


Hark from Ozark! 


Editor of The Index: I have heard the piteous plaint that 
comes shrilling these many weeks to -all Liberal ears from: 
beyond the Mississippi, and now recently wilder and more 
piercing than before. This wailing wisdom crieth through 
The Index, but as yet no man regardeth. Let me scream an 
accordant 1efrain, and proffer help to a long-suffering soul, 
_ “The Purification of Liberalism” is the moon that is cried 
for. To be sure—let us purify Liberalism. It is full of all 
live men’s bones, wriggling activities, and squirmings to 
get out of bad into better conditions, There are ‘insane 
and-filthy isms,” arrayed “in the garb of liberty, claiming 
fellowship with the Freethinkers’ cause,” There are Free- 
lovers seeking to deprave total depravity and gild the re- 
fined guilt at present prevailing in the relations of sex. 


There are communists proposing to work together for good, |. 


divide equitably, perfect the human home, diffuse educa- 
tion, abolish poverty, and secure general happiness. ‘‘ It is 
well known ‘that these social and political fanatics are Free- 
thinkers in religion largely,” and persist in joining our 
Church and baptizing in our porta). Wanted—a sieve, a 
filter, a blower-fan, or anything to winnow these pestilent 
fellows out of our ranks, ‘‘ Must we tamely submit to the 
injustice of having every abomination taught in the name 
of Liberalism, because some one will be effended if we 
makea protest?” I should rather think not—certainly not 
‘‘tamely.” We can go wild over it, and that will help 
immensely, Sufficient unto ourselves is the purity of Liber- 
alism. We don’t want anything reformed but religion; 
there are no wrongs in the world but those of faith, We 
can capture the citadel of superstition alone. We want no 
allies. No Irish need apply! The Liberals shall inherit the 
earth, We are the Liberals. We are the Czar of all the 
religions; and the Czar and Ozark are good against the 
world. We descend from the Ancient of Days; we are blue 
blood, and we will not defile our nobility by contact with 
low-down Liberals. . 

All Liberalism is grass—keep off the grass! We bold H 
the Freethought aces and all the. Liberal bowers, and we 
propose to play it alone if we get euchred. Nobody shall 
‘‘assist;” and all players but those of our party are request- 
ed to step down and out of the Liberal leagues; also to wih- 
draw all subscriptions from The Indes and send their patron- 
age to other journals conducted more in consonance with 
their debasing views, ; ; gor, 
fg Liberalism’ so elastic in its meaning that it can be 
made to cover eVery erratic heresy that all other respectable 
systems of belief disown?” Iam really afraid it is; but the 
elect Liberals, the saints in the Freethought camp, can 
remedy that. We can get together, make a platform, and 
resolve to take all the elastic out of it. Weare down on a 
Liberalism that will stretch so, We can make a lump of 
putty of it, and limit it so twill only cover—well, what shall 


‘we tuck in under our non-elastic coverlet? Please tell us, 


O Czar of Ozark! Plank us down a platform right away, 
so that Liberals and illiberals may see how thin and narrow 
it is, and what stripe of Freethought. it will exclude. 
‘*T-believe in drawing distinctions when distinctions 
exist.” So do we all; and here is one of them: ‘' Did I not 
think. that Liberalism is.in danger of becoming a reproach 
to the cause of Freethought, I should not presume to offer 
these suggestions.” Reverse that sentence, and it is still 


more fearfully true— Freethought is in danger of becoming 


a reproach to the cause of Liberalism; and that being. the 
case, the next time I meet my grocer I will raise a row wilh 
hin ‘for’ sending me six eggs when I ordered only half 
dozen. Rationalism has arrived at a frightful paes if the, 
slightest distinction cannot be recognized and accountéd 
for. In view of all the “dangers,” I pronounce for Free- 
thought—no, I reconsider—I mean Liberalism; no, that is 
too decisive—I am in doubt. I mount the fence and await 
the platform from Ozark before I dare take sides, 

t But my earnestness to see Liberals take the front rank 
among the best men and women of the age must excuse my 
freedom sin speaking so plainly.” That is so, Liberals 
are a long way behind the orthodox in Irus morality, hon., 
esty, and intelligence. They should bestir themselves and 
come up to the front rank. To be sure,here comes Allen 
Pringle remindiog us that Prof. Tyndall says they arein 
the front rank; but he refers only to Atheists pure and sim- 
ple, and-not at all to Freelovers,, communists, and filthy 
ismatics, who are only the bummers and vivandieres. hang- 
ing around the flanks and rear of the army of Liberalism. 

, “IE I wanted to secure the passage of the Christian 
Amendment, I could think of no better method of forward- 
ing the movement than by circulating some Liberal books 
and papers, and by sending certain heroic Liberal speakers 
through the country to address the miasses on the issues of 
Liberalism.” Too true, O sentinel on the watchtower at 
Ozark! you do well to` toot your alarming -fog-horn on 
heroic Liberal speakers. A plague on all heroics! say I. 
Lel’s enlist the cowards in Freethought and send them out 
boldly to address the masses-on the issues of Liberalism; 
and che-of-Ozark and T will:shoulder-arms:for two. -- We will 


‘be magnificent—in retreat, ; -We-have: an. unparalleled fac- 


ulty- for holding: back. Great virtue there is in holding 


-back.,:-The gospel of the turtle is heard in the land, and the. 
Tace is. almost always to the slow. ‘If I had a donkey, what | 
wouldn't go, do you suppose I'd wollop him?”, Not much! 


I:would back. him to the very ragged edge, and after the 


breechin’ broke it would be time enough to trust in Proyi-|itis, ` 


:| fect them out. 


dence...‘ Whoa, Emmal” is‘your trué ‘rallying ery. Pass 
it along ‘the line of Libéral mules, and not a Freelover, nor 
a communist, nor a sledge-hammer reformer, and especially 
not a heroic Liberal speaker, will. ever bray more. They 
are a stench in all well-regulated ‘nostrils, and smell to an 
orthodox heaven, Lets sprinkle on carbonates,and disin- 


“Indeed, I think’ that skepticiem is already spreading 
faster than conservative Liberalism could desire, The new 
gospel of liberty ia making more converts than it has whole- 
some provisions for.” True again, O sage of Ozark! Here- 
ie over-production at an infernal rate. Here, you, Under: ` 
wood, Jamieson, Green, Ingersoll, and other heroit Liberal 
speakers—you have ‘been roaming over the country manu: : 
facturing Liberals beyond all demand for use or consump- 
tion. It is our funeral exclusively, and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves for crowding the elect’ mourners 
with more Liberals than the front pews will hold. We 
accuse you.of making too many Liberals; and now there is 
‘a glut, You have even made Liberals beyond the means of 
subsistence, and it has come to that-starvation pass where 
there are no * wholesome provisions for them.” The bum-. 
mers in the rear are left nothing but cold coffee and musty 
hard tack; and we. orme de la créme “in the front rank ’1 
will have to take up a collection for them, The conundrum, 
now and hencéforth must be, What shall we do with our 
surplfis of Liberals? Shall we be driven to take counsel of 
Emerson? 


“ Men and gods are foo extense; 
Could you slacken and condense ? 
Earth, crowded, cries, ‘Too many mén! 
My counsel is—kill nine in ten, 
And bestow the powers of all 
On the reranant decimal,’” 


“Me and my wife, my son John and his wife—us four and 
no more”. would then be delightfully realized, The three 
tailors of Tooley sireet should be`our incomparable model, 
Despise not the day of small things. Where two or three 


are gathered together, there will great I, and any amount of 


mutual admiration, be in the midst. The microscope is our 
favorite style of spectacle; and our study, the -stupendously 
little. No broad views for us, if you please; no telescopic 
vision; no outlook beyond the shell in which we were- 
pipped. 
"There is yet much good in Christianity for the world.” ` 
An eminently wise remark, O Radiance from Ozark! Not 
wholly new, indeed. Joe Cook, I think, cooked it from ` 
his inner originality before you did, and Moody has said 
and Sankey sung it any time during these revival years; but 
it is one of those precepts which will bear any amount of | 
line upon line, and indifferently from righteous or from. . 
Radical lips. There és yet much good in Christianity, for 
the world; so let’s call off our heroic Liberal. speakers, and | 
not worry the dear old departing guest any more. In’ the 
struggling shindies between sectaries and skeptics afore- 
time, ye have heard it hath been said, ‘' Wheriver ye see a 
Godhead, hit it.” But a new commandment give I unto 
you: Anoint it with oil; heap coals of fire upon it; keep it” 
warm, and pet and coddle-and worship it through the whole 
of your own useless lives, So. shall. ye have high idéas of 
the Most- Low; and a liturgy, brought down to the meanest 
capacity, shall be revealed to'a perishing world. 
In conclusion, I implore Liberals. to look over the last 
two. appeals, from, Ozark. again. .Read them twice; yea, 
study them thrice, and see if they will. not agree with me .. 
that it is our duty to rush to the reseue—our bounden obli-. | 


| gation to come up to the help of this lord of lamentation 


against the mighty. ieee fees 
Use this letter as you please. Iam not afraid of holding 
back, even if I back down into the bosom of the XI1IIth” 
Léo who owns and directs millions of consciences at Rome.: 
i A Ae TRERON U. LELAND. 
‘New York, April 2, 1878. ; = 
© : ia 


PLANTS IN SLEEPING-Rooms,—Not to leave the matter in 
the condition of mere conjecture, I have gathered and ana- 
lyzed specimens of air froma room containing a few 
plants. .I:gathered it from the college greenhouse, where 
more than 6,000 plants are growing. I gathered .the air : 
before sunrise on the. mornings of April. 16-.and 17, The: 
room had .been closed for more than twelve hours, and if . 
the plants exhaled carbonic acid to an ipjuricus extent, the - 
analysis of the air from sucha room would certainly dis- 
close this fact, The three specimens of air gathered on the 
morning of April.16, from different parts of the room, gave 
4.11, 4.4, and 4.00 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 of air, or 
an average of 4.05 in 10,000. : The two specimens of air 
gathered April 17 gave 3,80 and 3.88 parts carbonic acid, or 
an average of 3.84 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 of air, 
while the out-door air contains 4 parts in 10,000. It will 
thus be seen that the air in the greenhouse was better thau 
‘pure country air.” “This deficiency of carbonic acid was 
doubtless due to the absorption of carbonic acid and conse- 
quent accumulation of oxygen during daylight, since the 
windows of the greenhouse were closed day and night on uc- 
countof the cod] weather. To ascertain whether the air of 
the greenhouse had more carbonic acid by night than by day, . 
I’gathered two specimens of air in different parts of the house 
at? o’clock,P..M., April 17. These gave 1.40 and 1.88 parts 
of carbonic acid in 10,600, or an average of 1.39 parts, show- 
ing that . the. night -air contained. more carbonic acid than 
did. the air of day. Now,if a room, in which were more 
than 6,000. plante; while containing more carbonic acid 
by night than by day, contains less carbonic acid than any 
‘sleeping .room on this. continent, we may. safely. conclude 
that one or two.dozen plants in a room will not exhale, 
enough carbonic acid by night to injure the sleepers. 

- Having been. poor is no. shame, but, being ashamed of 


“Bons. aa nant. 
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Interrogatories to Jehovah.—No. 43. 


Great Jenovan: Permit us to ask thee a few questions 
in reference to miracles. 

Are not miracles performed only by sedan aside the laws 
of the universe, and wholly in opposition to the natural 
course of things, and in opposition to all the eee and 
observations of men? 

` If thou didst create the universe and didst establish all 
the laws by which it moves and acts, are not those laws 
essentiflly and wholly thine own? and dost thou at any 
time show so little respect for thine own work as to super- 

sede it and get it aside? , 

Hast thou in reality at any time found the laws .of ‘the 
universe to be wrong, and that they ought to be superseded? 
and dost thou regard it as an honor or glory to thyself to 
declare the laws of thine own establishing to be at fault to 
the extent that even for a short time they ought to be set 
aside? 

Have not the claims of miracles been the chief foundation 
upon which the religion of thy son was builded, and 
the principal reason given why it should be accepted by 
the world of mankind? i 

Are not his miraculous conception, the claims of his giv- 
ing sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, the power of 
walking to cripples, health to the diseased, life to those who 
had died, his feeding thousands of people with five loaves 
and two fishes, his changing water into wine, his casting 
out devils, his own resurrection from the grave, and, finally, 
his remarkable ascension into heaven, the reasons given 
why he should be believed in as thy Son, and that he was 
sent by thee into the world to bear away, by his death, the 
sins of the world—or, rather, a very small percentage of 
them? 

The same with the Jews; was not the claim that wonder- 
ful miracles were said to have been performed among them 
the principle reason given why they were thy chosen people 
and why thou dwelledest with them more especially than 
with any others of the inhabitants of the earth ? 

Is it not also true that nearly al) the other great systems 
of religion that have been established in the world have set 

“up the same claims of wonderful miracles? In the primi- 
tive days of man’s ignorance was not this miracle business 
crowded upon the general attention far more than in the 
present age of the world ? 

Was not Buddhism established by miracles of the most 
marvelous kind ? Was not Buddha ssid to have performed 
astonishing miracles himself? and did not his disciples also 
make the same profession as to themselves ? 

*Did not certain Tirthyas, or heretical teachers, have the 
audacity to challenge Buddha to contend with them in the 
working of miracles, the same as the magicians of Egypt 
were said to have challenged Moses when the frogs, lice, 
and locusts were produced in such astonishing abundance ? 

Does not Brahmanism also abound with similar wonder- 
ful classes of miracles? Is it not stated in the sacred 
writings of that religion that in a contest between Nagard- 
juna and a Brahmin, that the latter produced a magical 
pond, in the middle of which grew a lotus tree with a thou- 
send leaves, but that Nagardjuna produced a magical ele- 
phant which destroyed the magical pond ? 

Do not the Mongols record some very wonderful perform- 
ances on the part of alama or priest named Bogda, who, 
when some messengers were sent to meet him, raised his 
hand in a threatening manner towards a river, when the 
waters turned and ran up hill instead of down as before ? 
Did not that miracle almost throw into the shade the one 
thou performedst when the Red Sea opened and thy chil- 
dren passed over on dry.ground ? 

Was it not reported of Apollonius of Tyana, that he per- 
formed the most incredible miracles during his life time, 
which was not far from the time thy son is said to have 
lived? Did he not heal the sick, give sight to the blind, and 
even raise a person from the dead, or at least is it not so 
reported of him, and are not the accounts as credible as 
those of thy son ? 

Did not the Christian Church abound in pretended mira- 
cles for hundreds of years, and do not the priests of that 
Church still pretend that miracles are performed among 
them ? Does not the image of the Virgin still shed tears on 
stated occasions, and does not the blood of Jesus, preserved 
in a vial, still liquify on certain sainted days? Do not 
the relics of the saints, so carefully preserved, continue to 
perform astonishing miracles of character and kind too nu- 
merous to relate ? f 

Did not the founder of the Mussulman religion claim that 
for his special benefit he was transported up into the seventh 


[heaven upon his celebrated horse Alborak, and that the 


journey was performed in a marvelously short space of 
time ? : 


Do not ‘the Mormons hold on to the same idea in regard 
to miracles when they declare that an angel brought certain 
metal plates to their leader, Joseph Smith, upon which 
plates were engraved in mysterious characters the material 
of which their Bible is composed ? 

Are not all the miraculous events narrated by those gev- 
eral parties of the same incredible and absurd character? 
and do they not all deserve to be treated in the same gearch- 
ing and doubting manner? 

May we ask thee, in all seriousness, if there was ever 
really any such a thing as a miracle performed ? 

Is it really true that, at the command of a man of only 
ordinary character, the motion of the heavenly bodies was 
arrested, and that the sun ceased to move for the better part 
of a day? Is it not far more probable—yeés, a thousand 
times moref probable—that that story was related by some 
person who knew nothing, and cared nothing about the 
truthfulness or untruthfulness of the extravagant tale than 
that such an event ever took place? 

Is not the story of thirty thousand feet of water falling 
upon the surface of the earth within forty days, by which 
the waters covering the globe were raised to the tops of the 
highest mountains, of such an extravagant character that no 
sensible person in this age of the world ought to give cre- 
dence to it for a moment? È 

Is not the account of the pairs and sevens of all animated 
creatures, suited to all zones, and possessed of very different 
habits and tastes, fed on different food, and requiring differ- 
ent treatment in every particular, being shut up together for 
more than a year, of the same incredible character—which 
no man in his sober senses can intelligently believe ? 

Are not the stories of a man being taken up into the upper 
atmosphere where heaven is supposed to be located, as was 
the case. with Elijah and Jesus, of such an impossible charac- 
ter as to make them wholly unbelievable 9 

Not to enumerate all the strange recitals given in the 
Bible, and which in the light of nature’s laws and style of 
performing her operations, are unworthy of belief, is it not 
far more rational to conclude that they are the exaggerations 
of deluded minds, or the inventions of designing, cunning 
persons, who gave them circulation for a specific purpose, 
than that they were really the work of thy hands, and that 
thou supersededst thy own laws for the purpose of perform- 
ing them. As general intelligence increases in the world, and 
the myths and fables of the ancient ages of ignorance are 
giving way, is it not decidedly. sensible for men to discon- 
tinue the belief in asserted miracles ? 

Is it not far more conducive to the mental well-being of 
the race to look to the laws of the universe for all the events 
that transpire than to be expecting or easily believing that 
some supernatural power is going to set aside the unfailing 
laws of the universe for the sake of introducing some use- 
leas, untoward result ? . ` 

Has there ever an event taken place which was not direct- 
ly the result of natural causes? and are not the powers and 
forces of the universe sufficient for every needful event, and- 
to perform everything that has been performed or can be 
produced? 

Is there not a marked absurdity in saying that everything 
is possible with thee? Art thou not governed by laws and 
circumstances the same as everything else that has an exist- 
ence ? 

Canst thou make two mountains without a valley 
between? Canst thou make a rod just three feet long with-. 
out two ends? Canst thou make a ten year old: boy in 
fifteen. minutes? Canst thou cause twice five and three 
times five to make the same product? Canst thou be false 
to the principles of truth and justice P Canst thou operate 
against thyself and act independently of thyself ? 

Canst thou not do all these and more of the same charac- 
ter with the same facility as thou canst do anything in 
opposition to the laws of the universe, which are really thy 


own laws ? 
[TO BE CONTINUED] 


The Great Need of Refinement. 


In the issue of The Index of the 2d inst., H. Clay Neville 
bewails the low tone, unmantiness, coarseness, and insolence of 
a certain class of Liberal publications, and it pains him 
that the same are approved and indorsed by so large a num- 
ber of the Liberals of the country. This cultured writer, 
by alluding to ‘The Open Letter to Jesus,” ‘‘ Interrogato. 
ries to Jehovah,” and ‘‘ Letters from the Devil,” “published 
in a leading Liberal journal,” leaves no doubt as to whom 
the guilty person is that thus “ disgusts the refined feelings 
of many of the readers of that paper.” We are the offend- 
ing one. It is upon our poor head that rests all the guilt. 

While we most profoundly bow before this high priest of 
propriety, tone, and culture, we hope he will be kind enough 
not to lay his hand too heavily upon us. Our intentions 
may be nearly as good as his, and our efforts nearly as 
effective. At all events, so long as there are thousands of 
people in this country, of good average common sense, who 
seem to’ have a relish for the style which Mr. Neville 
taboos, we-hope he will not object to their being gratified, 
He should remember that the Liberals of this country are 
not all H. Clay Nevilles, and are not capable of becoming 
so. He ought at least to be as willing that their tastes 
should be consulted as his own. -Let him rejoice that 
there is a Liberal journal of high culture, immaculate 


purity, and unquestioned respectability, designed expressly 
for such minds as his own, who are so shocked and out 
raged by the coarseness and irreverence of more unpretend- 
ing sheets, and let him be willing that those minds not 
blessed with his own high taste and extensive acquirementa 
should be supplied with such -mental pabulum as seems: 
fitted to their mental digestion. There are thousands in this 
country who have enjoyed reading the ‘* Open. Letter,” etc., 
possibly with as much relish as that with which Mr: Neville 
devours the highly cultured dissertations and essays from the © 
journal of Cultured Freethought. The masses will not object 
to his tastes being gratified, and he shonld not that theirs — 
are. His tastes are far above theirs; but while he gives 
thanks that such is the case, he ought not to deprive them — 
of the innocent pleasure they may enjoy in their low estate. 

That “ Open Letter ” is doubtless very full of defects, and 
perhaps is unfit to be read. Comstock certainly thinks so 
—and he has been paid a good salary to judge what is im- 
proper for the people to read. It was written in haste, and 
perhaps should not have been written at all; but there are 

many thousands over the land who have enjoyed it hugely; 
and there are some able men who have written us compli-. 
mentary letters in reference to it, saying it was "' the best 
thing in its line since Voltaire’s time.” Of course this is a 
very extravagant estimate, and was made by men not pos- 
sessing the cultured taste of H. Clay Neville. l 

Voltaire is thought to have struck sturdy and effective 
blows against the errors of superstition and ecclesiasticism, 
and he used sarcasm and ridicule, and was even called low 
and vulgar; but no heavier blows have ever been struck at 
the enormities of priestcraft than fell from bis powerful , 
arm, Has Liberalism become so refined, exclusive, and cul- 
tured that Voltaire ia to be set aside and disowned? Thomas 
Paine has been credited with urging unanswerable arguments 
against the myths and fables of anciént times. His reason- 
ing against revelation and supernaturaligm has never been 
refuted. But he was not a highly cultured man, He never 
graduated from a college. He belonged to no literary ring. 
He has been accused of coarseness and vulgarity. Possibly 
he was not as polished and refined as our modern Liberals 
who do not believe in attacking the moss-grown errors of 
antiquity except with gloved hands and honied words, 
Shall Paine, too, be discarded by the unbelieving, inde- 
pendent minds of the nineteenth -century? Have they 
become so high-toned, so full of exquisite taste, that the 
writings of Thomas Paine must be disowned and shelved ? 
Is he to be disfellowshipped because he does not come up to 
the modern Nevillain standard ? This may be the case with 
a limited and very respectable number, ‘but there are thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands scattered all over this ` 
broad land who will continue to revere Voltaire and Paine, 
and will adhere to their verdict that the cause of mental 
liberty and truth has had no more effective and faithful 
champions than those two independent, outspoken men. Yes, 
their memory will continue to be cherished in the hearts of 
millions when. many of the advocates of kid-glove, aristo- 
cratic Liberalism will have been utterly forgotten. 

Ingersoll, also, talks roughly, and he does not show due 
respect for man-made gods, or for the mytbical sons pro- i 
duced by the conjoint action of gods and virgins. Scores 
of these imaginary demi-gods were believed in from three 
to five thousand years ago, but Ingersoll has freed himself 
from these antique errors, and he does not hesitate to de- 
clare their falsity and bis total unbelief in them. Shall he 
be discarded and disowned beoause he, too, fails to come 
up to this modern standard of great refinement? Shall he 
be one of the class tabooed by the independent free minds 
of. this country? We rather think not. He wil! have 
legions of admirers when many of the sticklers for high 


culture and inoffensive warfare will scarcely be remembered 


more, 

The issue is right here: Christianity is a system made up 
from the fables and myths of ancient pagan religions, or it 
is not. It is full of errors and absurdities, or it is not. 1t 
was revealed from heaven and sent direct from the throne 
of God, or it was not. Its reign has been benign and peace- 
ful in the world, or it has not. It has been more lamb-like 
and bloodless than other systems of religion, or it has not. 
The claim that a Jewisb personal God, called Jehovah, ere- 
ated the universe some six thousand years ago from nothing 
is true, or it isnot. The antique myth that this God cohab- 
ited with a young Jewish maiden, and that a personage 
half God and half man was the result, and whose cruel 
death was the only means by which a small portion of the 
world can be saved from endless torture, is true, or it is. 
not. Now, has the cause of truth become so cultured and 
refined that these errors must no longer be openly attacked?“ 
Have they become so sacred that no outspoken antagonism 
must beset them? Are they, indeed, so grand and good 
that no direct opposition or sarcasm or ridicule shal): be 
used against them? In fact, is not ridicule a legitimate 
and fitting means of exposing such error, falsehood, and ' 
priesteraft? 

What is called the Reformation was a bold step taken by 
a few brave minds against the corruption and iron rule of 
the Church that had been almost omnipotent for centuries, 
It required the spirit of manly courage and independence 
to successfully combat it. There were different classes of 
minds drawn into the irrepressible conflict. Some were 
belligerent, positive, and rough in style; some were smooth, 
inoffensive, and cultured. Luther belonged to the first 
class, Erasmus to the second. Which struck the most 
effective blows? Which did the most towards exposing 
the corruptions of the mother Church? Which accom- 
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plished the most towards-opening the way for mental free- 
dom and individual opinion? The world decides, to-day, 
that polish and culture were vastly overshadowed and sur- 
passed by the rough, direct, and offensive system of war- 
fare. Ig there anything to show that the same rule will not 
continue? Is error any more easily overcome to-day than 
three hundred years ago? May not the tactics and the 
modes of warfare which proved effective then: still be of 
some use now? Shall they and everything else be com- 
pelled to give way to culture and refinement? 

In the construction of a palace or edifice various grades 
of workmen are necessary. The skilled artisan and the 
` polisher, the finisher, and the decorator are all necessary and 
useful, but of far more consequence are the laborers, the 
quarrymen, the rough-hewers, and those who place. the 
material ou the ground. The extra finish and polish beau- 
tifies the structure, but it can be dispensed with, while the 
rough and heavy work cannot by any possibility be set 
aside. The heavy worker is solid utility, while the finisher 
and polisher is simply ornamentation. l 

We have nothing to say against high culture, polish, and 
respectability, These are qualities very good in their way, 
and we doubt not they ought to be extensively cultivated 
by American Liberals, “We rejoice that there is an organ 
admirably adapted to that style of thought, and it is hoped 
the patronage will be adequate to its maintenance. We 
would not interfere with the influence it is wielding and the 
good it is doing in the land. The only stipulation we have 
to make is that it does not try to show that we have been 
guilty of.forgery when we have not; that we are in favor 
of obscenity because we ask for the repeal of an oppressive, 
unconstitutional law; and that we are low and vulgar be- 

cause our early opportunities were limited, because we 
` never attended college, because we have been a constant 
toiler from our boyhood days, have had but little opportu- 
nity for studying refinement, culture, and respectability, 
and because we are disposed to do what we can with our 
humble abilities in exposing the errors of the past and in 
pointing out the better course for the future. 

a= 


Anthony’s Activity, 


Comstock has made two or three trips to Washington 
recently to talk to the committees, senators, and repre- 
sentatives to,prevent the repeal of his unconstitutional laws. 
He always takes with him, we are informed, a satchel full 
of vile curiosities, which, with all the gusto in the world, 
he exhibits to our super-virtuous members of Congress, and 
aga matter of course they are immensely shocked at the 
wickedness of the ‘people, and are willing to make amends 
for any little deviations they have made from the straight 
line of virtue by passing the most stringent laws to punish 
the imperfections of others, The energy and industry 
which Authony exhibits in buttonholing our spotless law- 
makers are characteristic of the man, ‘and in his appeals in 
the holy cause of morality and purity he is said to be per- 
fectly irresistible. ns 

Since his return from Washington he reports having con- 
versation with two senators with whom he talkéd about the 
extreme wickedness of Toe TRUTE SEEKER, and those two 
very pious and moral senators assured him that Tom TRUTA 
SEEKER is a most vile sheet, one unfit to be circulated and 
which ought by all means to be suppressed. Now, pos- 
sibly those two United States senators are right. It may be 
that this sheet ought to be suppressed, and it may be that 
Anthony, and his worthy president of his immaculate soci- 
ety—who in a speech made before the society expressed 
his unfriendliness toward Freethought papers and publica- 
tions, and of the necessity of their suppression—wili do all 
in their power to put out our feeble light and compel us to 
seek retirement. But, whatever may come, we shall en. 
deavor to perform our duty in the best manner within our 
knowledge. — 


i 
e pg 

“t OUR FinanoraL DISTRESS: Its Cause. Can it be Re- 
lieved? How? By Moses Hull. ‘When, a few years 
hence, the people shall have been brought to general bank- 
ruptcy by their TE ae enterprise, Ishall have the satis- 
faction of knowing I labored to prevent it,’—Thaddeus Stev-: 
ens. Boston: Moses Hull & Co., 468 Tremont street.” The 
above is copied from the title page of a pamphlet of thirty- 
six pages, just received from its author. Mr. Hull com- 
mences with a general statement of the great wealth of this 
country, and, after showing the natural wealth of this coun- 
try in climate, goil, extent of territory, cereals, fisheries, 
gold, silver, copper, zinc, lead, iron, salt, coal, and, in fact, 
all that can make a country wealthy, he shows that, with- 
out war, pestilence, or famine, in the midst of good crops 
aud ail of nature’s blessings, we are all at once stricken 
down, the hand of industry is paralyzed, business firms are 
failing, and four millions of the wealth-producing class ate 
turned out as tramps, He next shows, and undertakes to 
account for, the great increase of crime, insanity, and sui- 
cides within the last few years. Then comes the inquiry, 
What has produced. this change? Of course he finds the 
answer in bad legislation.. He traces every tramp back to 
the United States Treasury. He shows that panies are 
always made to order; that panic-making is a trade. He 
cleariy points out the steps by which the present panic was 
produced. The history of other panics is referred to, show- 
ing that other pauics have originated in the same cause as 
the one under which we now suffer. His remedy is more 
money, issued by thegovernment directly to the people, 
The argument is straightforward and concise, and, whether 
true or not, deserves the attention of the ‘reading public, 
We will sead the pamphlet to any address, postpaid, ‘on the 


receipt of ten cents. 


= D, W. Hutz is now in the West looking for a permanent 
location. Those wishing to hear him on the finances of our 
government, religion, Spiritualism, or hygiene, or those who 


wish clairvoyant or personal treatment. for disease, may. 


address him at Montgomery, Mich., until further notice. - 


A Singular Boast. 

Anthony Comstock boasted a few days ago to a friend of 
ours that he had caused fifteen persons to commit suicide. 
It isa siugular thing to boast of, and howa man who has 
any’ of the milk of human kindness in his nature or who has 
the least goodness in his heart can boast of such an accom- 
plishment is passing strange. We would certainly rather be 
guilty of printing and mailing several thousand nude pic- 
tures than to be the death of even one person; but as 
-Anthony Comstock evidently takes pleasure in causing suf- 
fering and unhappiness for others it can be understood how 
he takes pleasure in driving sensitive persons to despera- 
tion. 

He has also otherwise caused the death of numerous per- 
sons who died of diseases contracted in prison and from 
being heart-broken and permanently disgraced and ruined 
in all business prospects. Wesaw notlong ago an unfor- 
tuvate victim of Comstock’s breathing his last. He was a 
physician and had been tried, convicted, and sent to prison 
for sending an innocent powder through the mail in answer 
to one of Anthony’s decoy letters. 

We know of a number of persons, wives and mothers, 

who were driven nearly to frenzy. by Comstock’s arresting 
and prosecuting ‘a husband, son, or brother. One lady, 
described to us, with tears, how she was agonized by her 
husband—sixty-four years of age and of unblemished char- 
acter—being arrested because, at the instigation of Com: 
stock’s accomplice, Britton, he had procured certain 
views to present in a stereopticon before a company of gen- 
tlemen, The old man’s intentions were the best in the 
world, but the persecutor was designing and relentless. 
When he got possession of the old man he walked him to 
prison through the streets without the privilege of putting 
on his coat or boots. Such ruffianly treatment would ‘not be 
extended by officers of the couris to the worst murderer, 
house-breaker, or robber. The unhappy wife described to 
us the state of mind she was thrown into by this arrest. It 
was in some respects far worse than death. It produced 
such a serious effect upon a delicate nervous system that 
she has not recovered from it in more than a year. It came 
near causing her death. That her honest, honorable, and 
-worthy husband ‘should be coarsely arrested by Anthony 
Comstock and dragged hatless and coatless through the 
streets of this city upon a charge of obscenity was more than 
she could bear. ‘She could not speak to her nearest friends 
upon the subject. To have a husband, son, or brother 
arrested upon such an ignominous charge is such a 
disgrace and produces such a state of utter wretchedness as 
few are able to realize who have not had the actual experi- 
ence. It is a disgrace that should not be visited upon 
any isdividual or family when the guilt is not real and 
positive. The arresting of an individual upon such 
a foul charge upon trumped-up evidence, upon some 
frivolous or unintentional offense or as the result of vile 
decoy letters or heartless intrigue, is a gross wrong which 
should never be committed. 
. The load of guilt of this character resting upon Anthony 
Comstock’s soul—if he has one—is far more than we would 
wish to have resting upon us. We would sooner be guilty of 
printing ail the nudities towards which he so ferociously vents 
hishate. We think his guilt of a far more villainous and 
criminal character. The unhappiness and utter wretched- 
ness which that man has brought upon innocent and worthy 
persons is beyond the power of computation. The cases 
which have come to our own knowledge are enough to damn 
his memory forever. ; 

Still; this is the kind of man set on by the very Christain 
men composing the Society for the Suppression of Vice to 
entrap, entice, and decoy, well-meaning persons to commit 
some technical offense and then to drag them fo prison and 
disgrace them and their families for life. This is the kind 
of business this valorous champion of the cause of Christ 
has been pursuing for several years. He has wielded the 
infiuence to procure the passage of unconstitutional and 
liberty-destroying laws and then under them he has been 
playing the role of a modern Torquemada, dragging people 
far better than himself to prison, and bringing the most 
extreme grief and unhappiness upon their families. Andin 
this vile work he has exulted and gloried. He boasts of the 
hundreds of arrests of this kind he has made, he boasts of 
the number he has driven out of the world; he boasts of 
the numbers he has driven to snicide. He watches for his 
victims with all the relentlessness and persistent hate that a 
demon may be supposed to possess; he counts up his un- 
happy victims with as much gusto‘and self-approbation as 
a savage counts the scalps of the unhappy fathers, mothers, 
and children that he has massacred in cold blood. 

This is the man who has been appointed to care for the 
morals of the people; this is the man who has had almost 
unlimited power conferred upon him to molest and torment 
others, and industriously has he plied that power. Thisis the 
man whose course even a certain class of Liberals approve 
of. and whose unholy, unjust, and unconstitutional laws 
they think ought not be repealed, and that it is even a gross 
wrong to ask for it. They may have an exquisite sense 
of property and a most acute appreciation of ultra respect- 
ability, but we cannot honor their judgment or their 
gense of justice or their understanding of the sacred rights of 
individuals. . i 


Seta WILBUR Payne issued No. 20 of his Age of Reason, 
for the 4th inst., containing some three columns of such in- 
‘famous falsehoods respecting ourselves that, in justice to 
ourselves and the Liberal public, we wera compelled to take 
means to prevent its citculation, We are informed, how, 
ever, thata limited number of copies were sent out. If our 
friends have received them they wiil confer a favor upon 


us by informing us of the fact, and by sending the paper to 
us; oe oe l pees aes i Lid ; z 


To Be Arrested. Again. 


For nearly the twentieth time word has been brought 
directly to us from Anthony Comstock that he is again 
about ready to pounce down upon us, and arraign us before 
the courts of justice, He says the papers are all made out 
for our arrest and that all he is waiting for is to Gnd time to 
devote to the pleasant business. He regards Tae TROTH 
SEEKER as his game and says that it is a sheet of such 
immense wickedness that it shall be his duty and pleasure 
to suppress it. He procures a copy of it from week to 
week as it appears, and says his lawyer closely watches what 
we have to say about Anthony, and declares that we have 
made ourselves amenable to a prosecution for libel, a suit 
for which is now almost daily swung over our devoted 
head. - 

Anthony, of course, knows where we are. He can find 
us at our post at almost any hour of the day, and at half 
the hours of the night. We shail not run away to escape 
his arrests, and when he gets fully ready to “‘ pitch in” we 
can easily be found, 

What-we have said in exposing his unholy and merciless 
work we have said from a deep sense of duty—duty to the 
victims he has persecuted, duty to ourselves, and duty to 
the public whose information upon the subject is not what 
it should be. We regard his high-banded,, unjustifiable 
course aS an outrage upon the very principles of American 
liberty, and we shall continue to denounce it while we Rave 
breath to use. If we are wrong in doing this, if we can be 
sent to prison for performing’a sacred duty, then to prison 
itis. We shall endeavor to submit to it with the resigna. 
tion of a fearless, devoted martyr to truth and justice, 

We may have erred somewhat in some of the statements, 
but the error was not intended. We acted upon the best 
information we could procure, and where we have mis- 
stated the facts, upon being shown the same we stand ready 
to make due apology. We wish to defend liberty, right, 
and truth, but we want to wrong no man. Comstock com- 
plains because a correspondent said something about his 
father’s irregularities in opening other people's letters. The 
insinuation may have been unfounded, but we can hardly 
see how he can send us to prison for what a correspondent 
said about his deceased father. If the father makes no 
complaint, why should he ? 

We have no desire to figure in our courts, but if we are 
forcéd there to defend a libel suit brought by Anthony 
Comstock, we think we shall be able to prove an 
amount of guilt and black-hearted villainy against him 
that will damn his memory forever, and we shall be dis- 
charging a most conscientious duty by publishing the facts 
to the world. We like peace better than war, but if we 
have to fight we shall acquit ourselves with the best ability 
We possess, 

We will again inform Anthony that we shall not run 
away. We are still, and shall be at 141 Eighth street, 

oo 


Indicative. 

Anniversaries take place here in the month of May, 
Several have been held already. Among others who have 
visited our city recently are numbers of clergymen. Three 
of these white-cravated gentleman passed our office a few 
days ago. They stopped on the opposite side of the street, 
and, with their canes pointed to our sign, shook their sanc- 
timonious heads, doubtless with the full conviction that 
THE TRUTH SEEKER is the wickedest paper in the world, 
and that it ought not to be suffered to exist, There are 
many Clergyman in the country who have not the slightest 
friendship for this paper, and would pray earnestly, and act 
in the same direction, to extinguish its steady light. We 
hope there are large numbers of the clergy who will go 
down to their graves before THE TRUTH SEEBEER shal) ex- 
pire. 


Mrs. M. G. Parker. 


This distinguished and talented Irish lady, barrister, 
orator, and vocalist, has honored us with a call since her 
return from Europe She proposes to spend some time in 
this country, and has not yet fully decided whether to take 
the Liberal and reform lecture field or exercise her musical 
talent. Whichever field she may determine to occupy, we 
bespeak for the public a rich treat in her varied accomplish - 
ments We wish her much success before the American - 
public. Let the Liberals of the country extend to her the 
hand of welcome. She is stopping at the St. Cloud hotel, 
and may be addressed there in reference to lectures, musi- 
cal exercises, etc. 

—e 

MR. E. H. Heywoop’s Labor Reform League was in 
session in this city, at the old Masonic Hall in Thirteenth 
street, on the 5th and 6th inst. Many speeches were made, 
though we understand the attendance was not large. We 
are informed that among the resolutions passed, were some 
very severe upon Anthony Comstock and, his oppressive 
law. A very encouraging feature connected with those 
meetings is the fact that the daily papers are beginning to 
recognize them as entitled to the same respectful considera- 
tion accorded to other meetings, While a few years ago the 
meetings of this league were dismissed with a paragraph of 
ridicule, they now devote whole columns of as favorable a 
report as the average journalistic conservatism will admit. 
Pablic opinion is slowly changing. ` 

rs 


To ALL new subscribers who order Tae TRUTH SEEKER 
during the month of May we'will send it three months for 
fifty cents. : Those who wish to order it for a friend to be- 
come acquainted with it will do wellto write at once, We 


-are sorry to receive orders to strike the names of old read- 


ers from the list, and are glad to receive new ones to add 


to it... Oe en Be 
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Che New Scripture. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 


CHAPTER XI. 
YE FOREST. 


The. Forest of Huidences.— The Giants of the Plains, 
—The Trees of the Forest.—Revelation and 
Prophecy.—The Guides rejoicing.—Simon in 
Difficulties. 

1. Now when Simon had escaped from the hole 
which swallowed up the house of relics ‘and all that 
was therein, and had returned thanks to the king for 
his great and wondrous deliverance, the guide showed 
him a certain forest called the Forest of Evidences, 
through which the gutter called the Narrow Way 
passed, : 

2. Saying, If thou desirest to know for a certamty 
that thou art in the right way, and that there is a 
bridge over the river, and a city beyond, then do 
thou ascend some of yonder trees, and thou wilt be 
able to see for thyself, an : 

3. So Simon girded up his Joins, and went on his 
way pondering upon what he had seen in the House 
of Relics, and believing with all his might. 

4, Now the forest had been of yore much greater 
than it now was, for many of the trees had been torn 
up and destroyed, and many had fallen down of their 
own accord, 

5. For there was no depth of soil there, nor any 
natural nourishment, but only dry dust, in the which 
the trees could not take root. 

6. And the name of the dust was Piousfraud, and 
all the trees were planted in it. And there was a 
very great abundance of dust, more than enough, and 
much to spare. 

7. And the beast called Priesteraft had built here 
a certain wind machine, which blew the superabund- 
ant dust about, so that it got into the eyes of the 
pilgrims, that they might not see too clearly or too 
much, 

8. And the name of the wind machine was Mys- 
tery. ; ; 

o. And the forest was fenced all round with a fence 
called Sanctity. 

10. And beyond the forest were great and beauti- 
ful plains called the Plains of Science, wheron dwelt 
a race of giants, 

11. And the giauts were enemies of the beast— 
Priestcraft—and his hideous crew. 

12. Aud they made unceasing war against the beast 
aud the guides, and were continually encroaching 
upon the forest, breaking down the fence, and tear- 
ing up the trees, and filling up the roadway. 

18. For they perceived that great numbers of the 
people were deluded by the beast and his servants, 
and spent miserable lives in searching for that which 
was not to be found, and in seeking for birds in the 
bushes, and neglecting those they had in their 
hands. 

14, And they were’ indignant that men should be 
so cheated of a paradise here, by having held out to 
them deceptive promises of one to come, for they 
saw clearly that if men would but cultivate the 
country that they had, as diligently as they sought 
for one which they could never reach, they might 
make a paradise of that which they had. 

15. And knowing that there was no ‘city such as 
the pilgrims sought, they uprooted and brake down 
the trees, so that they should not be longer deluded, 
by their magical and devilish glasses, into believing 
that they could see 16. : 

16. Moreover the whole forest stood in the way of 
the Car of Freethought, of which they were the 
heralds and guards, and of which more will be said 
hereafter. f 

17. And for this reason also they made war with 
the beast and his servants, and ceaselessly ‘brake 
down the fences of the forest, and tore up the trees, 
and brake the branches. 

18. And the giauts had certain battering rams, 
wherewith they battered the trees, by some called 
Caxtons, and by others presses. 

19. And in the plains were many noble and 
peanteous trees called Geologos, from which the 
giants made themselves very excellent cudgels, for 
the wood was exceedingly hard; others armed them- 
selves with cudgels: from trees called Astronomos, 
and others from trees called Cosmogonos, and others 
from trees called Chronologos, and others from trees 
called Ethnologos; and many other trees were there, 
furnishing good and potent weapons. 

20. And among the giants was one whose crest 
was an image broken, and he had charge of one cf 
the chief battering rams, and played havoc therewith. 

21. And another had on his crest an holly and an 
oak, and did good service. 

22, And another had on his crest a gravedigger, 
or a sexton, and he played hades. 

23, And another had on his crest a vault and an 
hare, and he played Thomas. 

24. And another had on his crest a well in the 
south, and ont of that well had much truth been 
drawn. 

45. And besides these were many others, who 
tended the trees in the plains and made weapons, 


> 


though they cared not to use them against the 
beast. 

26. And when Simon came up to the forest some 
of the guides met him, and took him to some of the 
trees; and Simon made an effort to ascend, and failed, 
so the guides helped him, and with much ado, gat 
him up, and he looked and saw nothing; but when he 
had put on his glasses he thought he saw something 
darkly. 

27. And one of the trees, of which the guides 
vaunted loudly, was named Apriori; and they said 
that from the top of this tree those who ascended 
were able to see the king Jah himself; and many 
strove to climb, but few got up, for the branches 
were so interwoven and tied to one another, and so 
many branches were nailed on to uphold the others, 
and so many to uphold those that upheld the others, 
that it was well-nigh—nay, altogether impossible for 
any to ascend. . 

28. And when any of the pilgrims essayed to climb 
this tree, and failed, the guides condoled with them, 
saying it were pity they could not ascend for that if 
they could they would assuredly see the king. 

29. And by these means the pilgrims went away 
satistied, saying, “Tis enough if others have seen— 
thinking the guides had been up and seen. 

30. But the guides were no more able to ascend 
than the, pilgrims, though not a few were hardy 
enough to say they had been up. 

31. But they lied, and had not been up. Nay, the 
guide who boasted he had planted the tree, could 
not himself ascend it, except by means of a ladder 
called Choppedlogic, which ladder he carefully con- 
cealed. 

32, And this guide had on his crest two things, 
whereof one was 4 pie, and the other I have not for- 
gotten, though I remember it not.* i 

38. And this guide bad conceived great affection 
for the tree, and digged ard dunged about it unceas- 
ingly, and vaunted day and night. 

34. But the giant whose crest was a broken image 
attacked the tree, and showed the nails that nailed 
on the branches, and the ladder, and laughed the 
guide to scorn; and the guide was exceedingly 
angry. 

35, And the name of another tree was Aposteriori, 
and it had been oftentimes pulled up by the roots by 
the giants, and was altogether dead, and withered 
and rotten; but the guides carefully concealed the 
rottenness, and fileched good-looking boughs and 
green leaves from another tree called Psendoanalogy, 
and cemented them on to the other with a certain 
sticky substance called Mockargument, so that the 
tree presented a fair appearance to such as had on 
their glasses, and looked not closely. 

36, And the tree was only held in its place by 
means of the ropes called Sophistries, 

37, And the name of another great tree was Rev- 
elation, and like the others, it was rotten, and had 
no root whatsoever, and was held in its place by two 
other trees, one on each side; and the name of one of 
these was Prophecy, and of the other Miracles, and 
they together held up the tree called Revelation, and 
had much to do, for they themselves were rotten and 
rootless, and without any strength. 

38. And the three trees were all bound together 
by the ropes called Sophistries, and swayed to and 
fro under the frequent attacks of the giants, and not- 
withstanding the ropes wherewith the guides were 
continually ‘binding them, they became more and 
more unstable day by day, and will, without doubt, 
and not-long hence, come down to the ground, and 
great will be the fall thereof. 

39. And Simon came.to the tree called Prophecy, 
and would have ascended, but while he was about 
it, there came up ove of the giants, and began to 
address him with fair language, desiring him but 
to examine the tree for himself, and without his 
glasses, and thereby satisfy himself whether it were 
rotten or no. 

- 40. But the guides immediately beset the giant.on 
all sides, casting mud ard all manner of filth at him, 
yet the more they cast, the more did they bespatter 
themselves, for though they had very much practice 
yet was their aim so wretched, that whatsoever they 
threw fell not upon the giant but upou some of 
their fellow-guides, or else upon the tree. 

41. But the giant, smiling with derision upon them, 
went up to the tree, and pulled off sundry of the 
branches, and showed the rottenness of. the tree, and 
the ropes which held it, whereat the guides began to 
howl, and to roar, and rant, and rage, and bark, and 
spit, and belch, and bellow, and rave, and gnash their 
teeth, and hurl about on every side divers scarecrow 
missiles, such as damnation, eternal blazes, and other 
matters equally potent, and that with no little zeal, 
and no great discretion. 

42, But the dauntless giant laughed at them, and 
when he had stripped the tree, he passed on, admin- 
istratinge to one a wholesome kick, bequeathing to 
another a. noble tumble, and helping another to a 
bruised pate. 

43. But when the giant was gone out of sight, then 
dil all the guides like unto a flock of geese run a 


*A friend suggested to us that the missing emblem in this 
crest might be mag, but our suspicion is, that Mr. Gillespie 
is here propheticaly alluded to.—Tres. 


little way after him, hissing and threatening all man- 
ner of unutterable things if he dared to return; and. 
when they had pursued him a very little way, they 
all ran together as it were with a flourish of trumpets, 
cackling, and rejoicing, and hugging themselves and 
each other, and saying to each other, how well they 
had beaten him, and discomfited him, and driven him 
away. 

44. Aha, said one who had possessed himself of a 
bloody nose by rinning against one of the trees in 
his haste to escape—Aha, did I not bethwack him ? 

45. Yea, verily, that didst thou, said another, who 
was earnestly chafing his northern extremities—and 
did not I also maul him ? 

46, Traly thon didst said the other, after which 
they cackled again. 

47. Oh, that they would let us alone, said a timor- 
ous one, for they cause us woeful mischief, the forest 
is scarce half its former size, and they beguile away 
many of our pilgrims, Oh, that our King would 
remember them. ` 

48, Fear not, said another, our King will remem- 
ber them for evil in the day of his reckoning. 

49. But said Simon, wonderingly, why doth he not 
cut them off now, and thereby make known his power 
and prevent his people being mislead ? 

50, What, said one of the guides angrily, darest 
thou question the doings of our King ? 

51. And Simon said, I did forget myself, and 
will take more heed to my speech, 

52, And the guide said, Take beed thou dost; 
remember ‘tis for thee to submit and to believe, and 
not to question; and Simon said, I will remember. 

53, And one said, Let ussing song of thanksgiv- 
ing for our great victory over the accursed giant, and 
they all answered, Amen, and sang. 

54, Thy praise we'll sing, our gracious King, for 
thousands thou hast slain. And through thy might, 
we've put to flight, this monster of the plain. But 
yet, oh King, we fain would bring, destruction on 
them all. For on our trees, they daily seize, and 
with their weapons maul. But with thy aid, they 
shall be made to fly like rotten sheep. We'll make 
them shake, and fear and.quake, and for— 

55. Perdition, cried one of them, suddenly, the 
giants are upon us, and they all fled hastily away,- 
leaving their song of triumph unfinished. 

56., And when the giants were gone away, the 
guides bestirred themselves, and fastened on the 
boughs and leaves of the tree again, and swore by 
their King that the tree was unhurt and perfect in 
all its belongings, and had more cackling and rejoic- 
ing, and bound up the tree with more ropes. 

57, And Simon had on his glasses, and rejoiced 
with the guides, and believed the tree to be immov- 
able as the heavens. And Simon desired to ascend 
the tree called Prophecy, so the guides took one of 
the ropes called Sophistry, and threw it over one of 
the topmost boughs, and made’ it fast to another 
rope which Simon had with him called Self-conceit, 
and by their means began to draw Simon up. 

58. And Simon went up swiftly, and began to be 
jubilant, but there suddenly struck him one of the 
stones called arguments (which a giant had thrown) 
and he fell down headlong. 

59. And Simon fell upon the fence which sur- 
rounded the forest, and which did divide the forest 
hereabouts from the land of Narrow-gullets, which , 
bordereth upon the Plains of Science. And whoso- 
ever falleth into the land of Narrow-gullets is 
straightway unable to swallow so much as he was 
wont, and is not able nor indeed willing to return to 
the narrow-way, but goeth onwards to the Plains and. 
joineth himself to the giants. a 

60. And Simon fell upou the fence, and was as it 
were balanced thereon, his head hanging down on the 
side towards the land of Narrow-guilets, and his feet 
hanging down on the other side, and for a little 
while he stayed so. 

81. But his head being very light, and there being 
but little in it, he shortly fell back into the forest, 
and was gathered up by the guides. 

62. And the guides took away the rope called Self- 
conceit, and in its place put another called Confusion 
and at last drew bim up. 

63. And Simon, over-persuaded by the guides, did 
his utmost to believe that he had seen the city he was 
in search of, and very nearly succeeded. 

64. And the guides desired him to examine the 
tree to see that it was perfect, but bid him.to take 
heed to do it reverently, and made him pass over 
certain portions. And Simon examined and wa 
satisfied, and saw not the patchwork. ` 

` [rO BE, CONTINUED. | 
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Tae Orp Game or Foor-patit—Except in name, the 
new and ihe old games have little in common. The rough- 
est “Rugby game” of to-day is mild and harmless when 
compared with the contests of two or three hundred years 
ago, when parish fought parish, or all the men of one 
county kicked their hardest to defeat a neighboring shire. 
Iu its primitive form the game was merely a trial of speed, 
atrength, and endurance ; there were no rules, and little sci- 
ence. Naturally, therefore, when the player could use any 
means to briog victory lo his side, the violence of the game 
soon greatly increased. The heroes of the field became 


those who could plunge into the struggling macs of players, 
grappling right and left, and giving at least as good as they. 


` the universe ? 
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got in “hacks” on the shins, or more direct blows that laid 
opposing players sprawling on their backs, with a Strong 
probability of serious damage to limb or even to life. Vic- 
tory in such a struggle was to be looked for more from the 
reckless use of muscular strength than from agility or skill; 
so violent, indeed, did many of the matches become, that 
at a very early period they were put down by authority as a 
public nuisance. ‘‘From this court,” writes James I. to his 
eldest son, “I debarre all rough and violent exercises, as 
the footeball, meeter for lameing than making able the 
users thereof. ”—Belgravia. 


Communications. 


Teedism Critically Examined.—Concluded. 


I want to ask you, with a universe that is supposed to be 
everywhere, and centre and circumference nowhere, and 
and that has neither beginning nor ending, how long it 
would take your mind ideal to reach that focal point ? Has 
Jesus Christ, a local person that was supposed to have fig- 
ured in Judea, reached that point yet? Astronomy teaches 
that an object flying at the rate of one thousand miles an 
hour, some twenty times faster than the quickest railway 
train, would not reach in seven thousand years the first 
fixed star! That is rather a long journey. But if your 
reputed Jesus took his passage over eighteen hundred years 


ago, it is doubtful whether he has reached that focal point 


yet? But supposing be has arrived without having been 
knocked into fits by some comet or other substance in 
space, how did you find out that point to be the centre of 
You state in letter sixth, that it ‘‘ cannot be 
known that Jesus Christ is creator of heaven and earth, 
except on faith, till positive knowledge is acquired of the 
physical and spiritual universe,” yet you declare in the 
proposition, that ‘‘ Jesus Christ is not, only divine but the 
Lord God, &e. If it is only known on faith that Christ is 
the Lord God, &c., you have no facts at all to stand upon 
but faith, and that is nothing but belief. I might have faith 
and believe that the moon is made of cheese, but that does 
not prove it cheése because I believe it. You add, “My 
Lord cannot come except through methods.” - What is this 
Lord that is ‘coming through methods of the mobilization 
of the anti-Christian power”? It is- your bastard Lord 
Jesus Christ that is coming with troops, ah! (He had better 
keep away or Comatock will nab him.) You assert, further 
this bastard Lord Christ & Co., ‘‘Created heaven and 
earth,” and add, “the structure of the earth and heavens 
must be known before we cam determine the relation of 
humanity and the physical structure he inhabits,” which 
you aver ‘‘ Jesus Christ created also,” but you do not prove 
it. You affirm further, there is a ‘‘stratum of hydrogen 
above our atmosphere” which presents the physical uni- 
verse to the mind in a new phase” snd affirm you “have 


arrived at the above conclusions by the application of .a 


= 


- that book. Ob, what bosh! 


divinely-jllumined redson.” What is divinely-illumined 
reason ? How can you arrive at such a reason from a 
divinity you have not proved? You add, it is “a confir- 
mation from the following: “ And God said [said who to ?] 
Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters: and 
Jet it divide the waters from the waters. And God made 
the firmament, and divided the waters’ which were under 
the firmament from the waters which were above the firma. 
ment, and it was so” &c. Now where is the ‘* confirma- 
tion” of your heaven between the two atmospheres ? 
(Rather a cool place I should think for a heaven, is it not ?) 
Have you been there with your “divinely illumined reason ” 
ideal nothing, and know that account to be true? You 
cannot prove God from Genesis.. You cannot prove Gene- 
sis to be the word of a god, no, not even God himself from 
I cannot accept anything from 
the Jew-book tillitis shown to be what it is represented. 
But, . f 
“ Such foolish, childish tales as these, 

A barbarous race of men might please; 

But sure such tales can never claim 

From Reason’s sons of truth the name.” 

You state, ‘“ Hydrogen is a water-producer according to 
the term employed to designate it,” &c. It isa well known 
fact that water is compcsed of oxygen and hydrogen in 
certain proportions, and I do not believa that with your 
'‘ divinely illumined reason’ you can prove that water can 
be produced from bydrogen alone. But if you think'you 


can, try the experiment and see how much water you can- 


produce from your hydrogen. But I see you contradict 
this and take exception to the statement of a correspondent 
in Toe TRUTA SEEKER, that ‘‘ water is oxygen and hydro- 


_ gen in certain proportions,” and you assert in reply to said 


- tions, and that gives no facts at all, 
a thorough knowledge in the beginning of the age now | 


correspondent that neither are water producers, nor both 
combined, but claim that ‘‘ water is composed of light and 
heat on one octave, and that bydiogen is light and heat on 
another octave, and that one is male, and the other is 
female,” and then state, ‘‘I am sorry the world is so full of 
fools!” Cannot you tell me who is the biggest fool ? 

In your seventh letter you state that ‘‘the various sys- 


-tems of religion that are, or have been in existence have 
had their foundation in knowledge.” 
assertion that religion ever had, or ever will have, any 


Now I deny the 


foundation in knowledge, or ever ‘‘evoluted in science” 


only to put it down. Religion is neither more nor less than 


a system of faith and divine worship—it has always perse- 
cuted science and knowledge, if there is any truth in his- 
tory. You assert, that ‘the religion of the Romans’ is 
founded, upon a phase of the Pythagorean system of astron- 
omy.” That is a great mistake, for Pythagoras never 
taught any system of astrononiy. You aver, “the religions 


of the past ages and the present age are facts.” I deny it. 


Where are your proofs ? You give nothing but your asser: 
You add, ‘ Jeaus had 


coming to its close, and that he was familiar with the laws 


: - ` N t 
of involution and evolution may be known from the fact, 


that he taught them both in their highest phases.” Where 
are your “facts that he taught them”? You give none. 
You do not even know tbat there was such a person as 
Jesus, to say nothing about his knowledge of involution and 
evolution. You add, “nothing can be proved toa mind 
not open to conviction,” Will not that apply very well to 
yourself ? Do you not know that it depends on evidence 
whether a man believes in & thing or not? You aver, ‘the 
fact that there is a stratum of hydrogen above our atmos- 
phere I have proved.” Where are the facts of your theory— 
where, show me where? You say, “Creation,” and a little 
farther on you claim ‘‘the universe has had a perpetual 
existence.” If it had a perpetual existence, how could it 
be created? Did that contradiction come from your 
‘divinely illumined reason?” Where are your proofs that 
“the heavenly bodies are foci?” or that they ‘‘ converge 
through refraction and reflection of the forces at given 
points in space, and connect with the earth ?” and that 
“they are not ata great distance from us?” and that they 
“constitute the windows of heaven?” (The heavenly 
bodies form the windows of heaven, ah! How ridiculous). 
Iwant you to show what is ‘refraction and reflection of 
forces,” and not recite one assertion after another without 
proof of anything whatever. Your Jesus Christ who 
‘*created the heavens and the earth,” is like you; he did 
not know anything of astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
mathematics, biology, philology, psychology, or any of the 
sciences or branches of knowledge. If you think he did, 
give me your proofs. A pretty Creator, indeed, who did 
not know the earth was a globe, and that it revolved 
around once every twenty-four hours. Where is your 
proof that the ‘‘ universe has a center or sensorium,” and 
that “ humanity is the product and creator.” Your letter 
is so disgusting and so full of balderdash, absurdities, and 
ridiculousness, that it is not worth examining any further. 

In your eighth letter you claim that “God is a being em- 
bodying, in one perfect structure of human organism, 
father, mother, son; in one central function being, the 
mental, spiritual, and psychical activity through processes 
of law,” etc, Now, if God is a being, he is matter, and 
therefore must have parts, and consequently must be some- 
thing; but, you add, he is mental and psychical activity, 
which are nothing in themselves but properties, therefore 
can have no parts; and as a consequence your God is notli- 
ing, and at the same time you say he is father, mother, and 
son, which all know to be something. Was there ever any- 
thing more ridiculous! a 

You say ‘‘ create” signifies. to produce from a ‘ word of 
speech.” Now, I claim that a word is nothing more than a 
sound—such, for instance, as the sound of a bell; the sound 
is nothing independent of the bell; therefore your creation 
is nothing but sound, which is nothing. If you claim it is 
something more, you must give your proofs before I admit 
it. You aver that ‘‘the bare fact that Jesus existed is the 
millions of professed Christians and Mcohammedans are 
proof that he lived.” Numbers are no proof at all. Was 
there not a time when but one man (Galileo) believed the 
truth, and all the rest of the world believed falsely, besides 
other things that have been believed in, such as witches, 
fairies, etc., which nobody who is sensible believes in now. 
You add: “The contact of mental, spiritual, and psychical 
energies antagonize and combine by the same definite law,” 
I want you to explain what you mean by mental and spirit- 
nal energies, antagonized and combined by the same defi- 
nite law, That is, how can nothing antagonize and come 
into contact with nothing? 


Teed, is not the pleasure as great 
In being cheated as to cheat? 


Now, let us suppose the theory of your * Jesus, Divine 
God, & Co.” creating the heaven and the earth, and em- 
bodying the perfect structure of human organism,-father, 
mother, son, etc., in one central being, involuting and evo- 
luting his mental, spiritual, and psychical energies, com- 
bining and antagonizing with definite law, etc.—which 
must, play the most singular pranks we can conceive, 
sometimes praying, sometimes cursing, sometimes affirm- 
ing, sometimes depying his own existence; calling that 
blasphemy here which he proclaims to be true religion 
somewhere else; promising heaven at the equator for that 
conduct. and opinion which at the poles he pronounces 
worthy of hell. é 

Such a divine God would be everything by turns, and 
nothing long—at one moment the sanctified sinner, ‘‘ who 
plunders widows’ houses, and for a pretense makes long 
prayers,” and at the same moment a mocker and a scorner 
of all prayer, as thrice double ass-ism; a divine God filling 
up the knowledge box of Cyrus Romulus R. ‘Teed, who 
feels that such a divinely illumined, spiritual, inveluted, 
evoluted God exists, and urges on obstinate Atheists, like 
ourselves, who deny that such a God exists. -As divine 
and spiritual energy is fond of praying to a God, here we 
have a God praying to himself, which would be comical 
enough were it true. All Atheists who, like- ourselves, 


‘think all that has been written about a God or gods is the 


veriest twaddle that ever abused and bemuddled the human 
intellect, here we have a divine God energetically denying 
hig own existence. But, as though, to use the cant phrase, 
the divinely illumined energetic god of Mr. Teed’s must, if 
there be virtue in his divine energy, be a tenant at will in 
the heads of calves, frogs, toads, asses, skunks, and certain 
insects, useful, no dcubt, but rather too dirty to mention— 
that even buga have a strong divine affection for each other; 
and as for us, we have sometimes intolerable proof So 
that here we have a pretty kettle of fisp. The divinely 
illumined, spiritual, involuted, evoluted piece of him snugly 
housed in the tail of a louse, the snout of a hog, the hind- 


quarters of a frog, or the head of an ass! You are a fine 
-reasoner, Mr. Teed, to tell us such ridiculous balderdash 
‘concerning your constituted. universality of things ‘called a 


God, or Jesus Christ. I should think you must be greatly 
hobbled with such a divinely-illumined-spiritual-energetic- 
involuted-and-evoluted God, or a non-energetic-divinely- 
illumiued-spiritual-involuted-and-evoluted God or Christ. 
Tam, Mr. Teed, with all due respect, 
Your well-wisker, 
La Grosse, Wisconsin. 


J. Perry. 


Free Speech and the Right of Association—Their 
Latest Denial. 

Eprror’or Taz Trot Serger: ‘' Forsaking not the 
assembling of ourselves together” was judiciously urged by 
St. Paul upon truth seekers of his time; the; right of the 
people to assemble to confer together respecting individual 
and collective welfare is inherent in the nature of things, 
carefully asserted in fundamental law, and indispensably 
necessary to progress. During the last three years we have 
wrestled against invasive unreason in the form of mobs 
from the streets, and lastly, as religio-lascivious fanaticism 
masked under United States law. Tyranny has invented 
another trick. Monday, April 15th, while I was compelled 
to be away to testify in a law case in New York, and had 
left Mrs. Heywood as the acting manager of the Freelove 
Convention in Boston, ‘‘ an.officer of the law” came in and 
forbid her taking admission fees, a collection at the'door, 
‘without a license”! The right to permit free speech 
implies, of course the right to forbid it, and whenever they 
do not like our sentiments they will refuse to grant ‘a 
license” to meet, thus indirectly but most effectually sup- 
pressing dissent. The following from the Boston Daily 
Globe, of April 17th, states so impartially the issues involved 
that I wish you would reprint it: 

“ One of the great reasons why the Pilgrims sought a home 
in the New World was that they might enjoy civil and relig- 
ious liberty, and especially that of free speech. ; Free speech 
has been thundered forth for the last twenty years in this 
community, yet free speech means anything but what it 
implies, We are led to say this much in consequence of the 
action of the city authorities in interfering with Mr. E. H. 
Heywood and Mrs. A. T. Heywood ia holding a convention 
at Nassau Hall on Monday last. The police claimed that as 
an admissicn fee was charged at the door, the convention 
came under the head of a show, and that it was necessary 
for the parties interested to obtain a license. It was a con- 
vention which comes under the head of free love. Yet the - 
meeting was orderly, and the doctrine of free love was ta be 
set forth as a moral, social, and religious belief. And we do 
not see why those people should not have the privilege of 
holding their meetings if they see fit, without any interfer- ` 
ence from the license commissioner or of the police 
authorities. 

“ We know nothing of the objects sought to be obtained by 
these people, and can only say that if they see fit to meet in 
public and to discuss their peculiar notions upon social, 
moral, or religious affairs, they should have the liberty of 
doing so without a license, so long as their meetings are 
conducted in decency andin order.” 

Since taking admission fees, or a collection at the door, ig 
the readiest way to cover expenses, it is often resorted to 
by all .schools of. reformers, and the legal right to do it is 
never questioned except where the ideas to be discussed are 
notably unpopular. We had a case of this kind in Boston, 
February, 1873, when Mayor Pierce (the present incum- 
bent) undertook to suppress a convention of the New 
England Labor Reform League because Victoria C. Wood- 
hull was to be one of the speakers | He said we should not 
charge an admission fee to cover expenses without a 
license from the city government; and if we asked fora 
license he did not propose to give it; so indirectly, but slily 
we were to be squelched! I called on the mayor, told him 
the convention would be held as advertised and collections 
would be taken at the dooras usual. He replied that he 
should ‘‘enforce the laws” but whut laws he was not so 
clar about. The convention was held, admission fees 
were charged, and Mrs. Woodhull spokeJn five different 
sessions. The policemen sent by the mayor, in citizens 
dress, to watch us, paid fifteen cents each Sunday evening, 
and fifty cents @ach Monday night to get iu. The Baptist 
brethren of Tremont Temple concluded to send the League 
a check for $250.00 to cover damages for closing their hall 
aguinst us, and thus ended thal eflort to suppress Free- 
thought by the “license trick.” 

In the case which has just occurred, Mrs. Heywood 
promptly declined to recognize ofiicial terrorism as law, 
dismissed the convention, and will at an eariy day in Boston, 
assert the right of the people to assemble for speech and 
discussion ‘‘ without a license,’ As this subtle phase of 
tyranny is likely to be attempted elsewhere, I hope you will 
give the above # place in your columns and am aure you 
will gladly do what you can to help us put down this latest 
eruption of invasive, disorderly Puritan bigotry. 

Truly yours, E. H, Hrywoop. 

Princeton, Mass., April 22, 1878. 

> -+o 

Hickory-nur Caxe.—Two cupfuls sugar and one of 
butter well rubbed together; four eggs, whites and yolks ` 
beaten separately; one cupful coid water, three cupfuls of 
sifted flour, one teaspoonful soda, two of cream of tartar, 
two cupfuls of kernels of hickory-nuts. Another way.— 
Ove pound sugar, one-half pound butier, five eggs, one 
cupful milk, one pound flour, one teaspoonful soda, two 
of cream. tartar, one pound raisins, one pound of nuts. 
Another way.—One cupful butter, two cupfuls sugar, four 
egga, three-quarters of acupful of milk, half teaspoonful 
soda, one teaspoonful cream-tartar, four cupfuls fiour, half 
pound. hickory-nuts slightly broken. Beat the butter and 
sugar; add the milk, in which you have dissolved the 
soda; then add the yolk of the eggs, well beaten; then the 
flour, with the cream-tartar well mixed with it; then the 
whites of eggs beaten stiff, and finally the nuts. "Bake in a 
moderate oven, and ice when done. 
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The Truth Seeker, May 1, 1878. 


Letters from Sriends. 


COL. R. Q. INGERSOLL, 


The following letter and extract were refused insertion by 

the editor of the Cannelton Inquirer and Reporter: 
é CaNNELTON, IND., May 8, 1878. 

Mr. Eprror: Whilst attending what passes here for 
divine service some time during the last winter, the speaker 
took advantage of the occasion, to give utterance to some 
of the most bitter invective and foul aspersions against the 
above named gentleman. And while the speaker was be- 
tating the Col. in his peculiar vehement religio-fanatica] 
style, a comparison between the speaker and the Col. was 
passing in review through my mind; and the result arrived 
at was such as we would quite naturally draw between the 
glorious orb of day, and the faintest speck of a star that 
inhabits our solar system. On the one hand, we see the Col. 
giving out of the proceeds of a farewell address $2,300, and 
in the other case, we, to our shame and disgust, behold the 
would-be reverend, submitting to the very questionable sub- 
terfuge of raffles, midnight suppers, and street beggary by 
little school nue and more mature persons of the female 
sex, with, ‘‘ Give a nickel for our supper, and take a chance 
in ‘our cake ; only ten cents ; all for the minister,” ete. In 
order to let a large portion of your readers get a more exalted 
idea of the standing and the estimation in which Col. R, G. 
Ingersoll is held, both at home and abroad, I hand you the 
following, and ask for it a place inthe Inquirer and Reporter. 

. ANON. 

“Cor, INGERSOLL EXPECTED IN ENeLAND.—Our readers 
will remember that we lately expressed a wish that Col. R. 
G. Ingersoll,-the justly celebrated American Freethought 
lecturer, would visit this coùntry. Weare glad to be in a 
condition to state that, in all probability, this desire will 
soon be gratified, as it is announced that the Colonel will 
be in England early in the coming summer. To many Free- 
thinkers in this country the name of Robert G. Ingersoll is 
unknown. By profession he is a lawyer; and, during the 
last ten years of his practice as a jury lawyer in the Western 
courts, he has averaged about $40,000 per year, the greater 
portion of this large income arising from:-the fact of his 
being the attorney of several of the principal railway lines 
of the West. His proper home is in Peoria, Illinois, although 
he has a house in Washington (District of Columbia), and 
is often resident in the city of Chicago. His principal lec- 
tures have been given at intervals, during his professional 


peninsula to Jacksonville. 
Tampa is $25; for families and: clubs it will be less.. 


journeyings, at places where he has been compelled to stop 
for the night. He has been offered higher sums for a series 
of anti-theological addresses than any other public man of 
the age. He has lately, however, contracted with Mr. James 
Redpath, who has guaranteed the Colonel a reward of 
between $300 and $500 per night; and it is in connection 
with this engagement that Col. Ingersoll is expected to visit 
England. 

‘ He received last winter,3,000 invitations,to lecture from 
nearly every district in the Union; and his portion of the 
proceeds of a farewell address, given recently in San Fran- 
cisco, was about $2,300. .'It appears that the Colonel has no 
crochets anent the "social question.” He maintains that 
marriage is the only sacred institution upon the earth; 
sacred, because it is the corner stone of the domestic life 
upon which all the domestic and social virtues are super- 
imposed. With absolute marital equality for women, and 
with equality of rights for children, “the democracy of the 
fireside ” is the fountain from which will be obtained the 
materials necessary to establish and guarantee the future 
democracy of the world. As an orator, Ingersoll is unex- 
celled. By turns wity, pathetic, and emotional, he is also a 
perfect master of the English language, and holds his hear- 
ers enthralled by his marvelous eloquence. We are sure 
that this gifted mån will receive a cordial welcome in this 
country, aud we believe that his appearance- in our midst 
cannot fail to expedite the progress of mental emancipation, 
and to give increased momentum to departing superstition. 
We advise the Christian Evidence, Society to elect a cham- 
pion to confront this Apostle of Liberty.”—London Secular 
Review. : 

ROSENBERG, PER Tampa, FLO., April 14, 1878. 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: My correspondence in TRUTH 
SEEKER No. 13 has brought me so many inquiring letters 
from truth seekers, that it almost surpasses my time and 
ability to answer them all separately; I am, therefore, with 
your kind permission, compelled to intrude again upon the 


-valuable space of our beloved TRUTE SEEKER, hoping in 


this way to satisfy the inquiring friends, and to please many 
others besides, Points already explained in my first letter, 
I wil] leave untouched, and for the balauce will confine 
myself to objects in regard to which some elucidation is 
desired. 

Places with improvements range from $100 to $3,000. 
The improvements consist in a log house 4nd some out- 
buildings, cleared land from one to ten acres, and in the 
orange grove. An orange tree at its beginning of yielding 
fruit is counted worth from $25 to $50. $800 to $1,000 
would buy a place, where a small family could live from 
the fruit trees, if raising their own sweet potatoes and veg- 
etables. New comers with less means have to rely partly 
upon outside work on the plantations of others, until their 


‘homestead will support them. The yield of the orange 


trees will double itself in every two years. A failure of the 
orange crop is unknown thus far. No mechanic can rely 
upon making a livelihood here by following his trade ; 
tannery, pottery, and glass-manufacturing would be remun- 
erative. Of venomous reptiles there are two poisonous 
snakes known, but the children are rambling all the year 
round barefoot in the woods, aud we haven’t heard of a 
snake bite yet. In fact, there are people here who never 
wore stockings. <All is very primitive yet, and you will 
seldom find in a household a thing that.deserves the name 
“furniture,” many people having neither a lamp nor a 
time-keeper. But in three to five years from now the aspect 


_ will be quite different. Houses have sometimes such large 


cracks between the logs that the wind will blow stockings, 
etc., out of the room into the yard, but that don’t matter 
much if the roof is but good. Mosquitoes are always here, 
but not so troublesome by far as I found them in the North; 
people that have mosquito bars don’t use them. For two 
truth seekers of the medical profession I reply: In a cir- 
cuit of about three miles radius we have five physicians, 
none of whom are practicing, because there are no diseases 
here except fever and ague which were very prevalent last 
summer, on account of much new land being ‘cleared 
and broken. That will soon change for the better we hope. 
Our doctors are farming and cultivating their orange 
groves, bananas, guavas, figs, etc. The mortality in Hills- 
borough county for the last year has been one per cent, of 
which the most died without the assistance of a doctor. 
Taking into account that Florida in general is a hospital for 


sickly Northern people, we will find this figure very low. 
And still it will be brought down some when _ peoplo will 
have plenty of fruits and abandon the thrice-daily use of the 
abominable hog meat. The tendency of our splendid 
climate to make its inhabitants indolent, can hardly be 
denied ; but two or three hours’ manual labor daily all the 
year round, will amount to as much asthe Northern farmer's 
all day’s labor during about six months, where he has to 
provide for family ang animals for the rest of the year. 
And here are vegetables growing all the year round, and 
very rare is a cow that willl eat when fed. Clearing of 
land costs from $12 to $30 per acre. Our market place is 
sixteen miles off, connected with our settlement by sail- 
boats. From Tampa are going twice weekly steamboats to 
Key West, Cedar Keys, and New Orleans. <A railroad is 
projected and at present surveyed, from Tampa across the 
The fare from New York to 


Treight from New York to Tampa, 70 cents to $1, per dry 
arrel. 
sweet potatoes, 40 cents to $1; dried apples of the most 
inferior kind, 12 1-2 cents a pound. A splendid opening for 
store is here on our Alfia river, where there is but one, 
and some people have to come thirty miles, and then often 
don’t get what they need. I have not yet found one Free- 
thinker here, and therefore feel sometimes lonesome. 
Before the new-comer accepts any service from anybody in 
this country, let it be distinctly understood what he has to 
pay. Iwas charged by a religions man $25.30 for half a 
day’s work and $5 a day for board, The rate for boarding 


is $15 a month, ` 


In regard to our Spiritualistic relative, who “stopped 
the paper,” I think an editor is not a machine, greased and 
set running by thé subscribers, but a sentient being par- 
taking in the universal right of using his own judgment, 
Thus far I did not find inthe articles from your pen one 


sentiment that disagrees with my way of thinking, though, 


I sometimes wish to find something I might contradict, as 
it would enliven my interest, and keep me from getting 
drowsy now and then. You will soon get another money 
order from Germany for me, and please deduct the amount 
of my indebtedness and $3 besides to make up for the loss 
of our intolerant kinsman, and send THE TRUTH SEEKER 
to some poor man or dispose of the $3 as you deem best, or 
for my part, drink a glass of lager beer for your ‘‘stomach’s 
sake.” As regards Spiritualism nobody can be more desir- 
ous than Iam that there might be truth in it, but what I 
have observed in these seances was most certainly a decep- 
tion. Go on, my highly esteemed friend, in following the 
light that shineth in you, and believe me to remain, your 
sincere admirer, KARL ENGLER. 


$ RAMSEY, ILI., April 24, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Inclosed please fing one dollar 
for continuation of TuE TRUTH SEBKER. If at any time I 
should be a little slow in remitting, don’t stop your paper, . 
put send it right along, and you shall have your money, 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER is the best radical journal I have 
ever met with. I like to read- the thoughts of men and 
women who break through mere conventionalities, and 
come out boldly for the truth. Your writings, together 
with those of such as Clifford, Mrs. Slenker, and ethers, are 
destined to bring about a revolution in thought. 
: . 5. A. PRATER. 
HARDIN, April 23, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Sir: Inclosed you will find three dol- 
lars, to pay for TEE TRUTH SEEKER last year, and one dol- 
lar on this fyear. I can not do without Tne TRUTH 
SEEKER now. ‘It is doing lots of good here, It 
has opened the eyes of many toj the ‘terror of their 
ways.” Mrs. M. E, Riser. 


ts e New York, April 28th, 1878. 

Mr.:Evitror: Is the Liberal League a political organiza- 
tion ? Ifit is not, we think it should be, for it is time we 
had men of Freethought in our legislative halls and in minor 
offices throughout the length and breadth of the land, and for 
this end Liberals should be a unit in polities. If they would 
act harmoniously, what could hinder them from being a 


Flour costs from $9 to $12; corn $1 to $1.50; ' 


| promptly prosecuted to the extent of the law. 


nfighty moving power? Wenever can have a ‘‘new heaven 
and a new earth,” until this obtains, when so many thieves 
and robbers hold office, who are members of churches, and 
who, with their sanctimonious faces, have been enabled to 
deceive so many thousands. Would it not be better to have 
responsible positions filled with the men and women who 
have faith and trust in their own divine morality and sense 
of justice ? Sins are too easily forgiven by these Christians’ 
Savior, for it is only ‘‘look and believe,” and Jo! the black 
heart is bleached as white as snow—only to relapse into 
a geater blackness. . 

Self-respect is of no value to such, but one drop of blood 
is ot infinite importance, albeit it has deteriorated in 
quality since you have wielded your powerful pen in the 
analyzation of its elements, yet it now gives a license to sin. 
One more question. Is it true that Comstock advised the 
trying to get a law passed to “repress free speech ?” and 
isit true that the said Comstock Med and deceived for the 
sake of -snaring the unwary and harmlesss? I think there 
must be some mistake about this, for certainly no decent 
man would stoop to such low and wicked scheming. 

Friend Bennett, may your very able pen never lose its 
power so long as a self-righteous Pharisee remains to be 
lashed by its keen strokes. Yours for truth and justice, 

THEODOSIA. 


ATKINSON, ILLINOIS, Apr. 21, 1878. 

DEAR Sır: I see by the TRUTH SEEKER some Liberals 
are inclined to treat you illiberally on account of some of. 
your experience in Spiritualism. Is it Liberalism or liber- 
ality to forbid a narrative of facts without an expression of 
opinion as to causes? Must all opinions except strict mate- 
riglistic ones be denounced, and must all statements except 
those squaring exactly with Materialism be dubbed as falae- 
hood? Would a paper so acting be a truth seeker or a 
truth suppresser? I belong to no Spiritualism nor to any 
other ism, yet hold myself at liberty to go into a seance orto 
any other place for investigation; and, further, I feel at 
liberty to report facts. Now, Mr. Bennett, I am willing to 
state what I saw of Spiritualism on two occasions last Au- 


tumn, and to share the odium of daring to say what I saw. 

I saw my Mother, who had been dead four years, and spoke 
to her face to face. The subject matter of the conversation 
was such that none other than my mother could have men- 
tioned” There were a number of persons present who were 
just as certain of seeing and speaking to their deceased 
friends as I was to mine. If these statements are scouted 
merely because they do not square with some persons’ opin- 
ions it is not my fault. Here are certain facts which I have 
no pet theory to back up with. Iwas told the spirits of the 
dead were there, and until a better explanation is given I 


cannot but believe so. My sentiments were very material- 
istic up to the time of which I speak but then received a 
check as here stated, so as at least to need reconsideration, 
and caution in molding future opinions. 

Yours truly, F. J. EMary 


A Goop PREVENTIVE.—Epitok Truro SEEKER: The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice have for several years 
past waged unceasing war againt medical gentlemen and 
others who have been engaged in the business of advertising 
and selling a ‘‘ preventive against conception.” | ; 

Samuel Colgate is the president of the society, and 
Anthony Comstock is the hired secretary, and through the 
activity of these two officials many persons have been prose- 
cuted and punished, several of them with great severity, 
among whom we might mention Dr. E. B. Foote, who was, 
‘fined $3.500, and Madame Restell who was driven to suicide 
on account of her persecution by the society for selling 
Comstock a preventive to conception. ; 

The firm of Colgate & Co., 53 and 55 John Btreet, of 
which Samuel Colgate is the senior member, have been for 
several months past actively engaged in advertising and 
selling a preventive of conception under the name of Vase- 
line,-in connection with another article, of which they pub- 
lish the receipt in pamphlet form and send by mail to all 


| applicants. 


The attention of the undersigned being called to this fact 


` by Mr, Thomas, who had written for and received by mail 


in reply one of the aforesaid pamphlets, and having submit- 
ted it to several physicians aud lawyers all of whom without 
exception pronounced it a flagrant violation of ihe law, the 
matter was laid before United States Commissioner Betts, 
who received the affidavits and said the District Attorne 
must be consulted before warrants for arrest would be issued. 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Fiero, assistants to the District Attorney, 
both pronounced the matter a violation of the mail law and 
referred it to the United States District Attorney, Stuart L. 
Woodford, who after consulting with Mr. Colgate concluded 
to dismiss the charge. Mr. Woodford informed the under- 
signed that Mr. Colgate confessed that he was guilty of send- 
ing the pamphlet containing the advertisement of the pre- 
vention of conception, but he did not know what was in the 
pamphlet and had no intention of doing wrong. Therefore 
District Attorney Woodford decided that he would not per- 
mit a warrant to be served for the arrest of Mr. Samuel 
Colgate, ignorance being deemed a sufficient excuse for Mr. 
Colgate. 

Mr. Woodford refused to give the undersigned his decis-, 
sion in writing, but said that the matter in question was a 
direct violation of the mail law, and any one sending out 
such a pamphlet by mail (except Mr. Colgate) would be 

0. W. 8. 


RemaRrks.—The above is a clear case. It is plainly a 
violation of the law for the pious Mr. ‘Colgate to send 
through the mail any instruction or intelligence as to how 
or where ‘any article can be had which will prevent concep- 
tion, and there is no reason why Comstock and District 
Attorney Woodford should not as readily prosecute him as 
any other man in the community. That he has violated the 
law has been fully brought to their knowledge, but still they 
refuse to Commence an action against him. The most pal- 


J pable favoritism.is here shown. Had Mr. Colgate been a 


poor man, or without influence or friends, he would doubt- 
less have been iv prison long before this. 
By the working of the Comstock laws, whether the prin- 


‘ciple is incorporated in the text or not, the officers of the 


society for the suppression of vice are not to be punished 
for whatever crimes they may commit. Thus, as we have 
seen the president, Mr. Colgate, may send out with impu- 
nity information as to what preparation will prevent con- 
céption and where the same may be procured, {n the same 
way the secretary, Mr. Comstock may send and receive 
obscene and prohibited matter through the mails, and he may 
write by mail and induce others to commit an offense 
against the laws with perfect impunity. The laws, it 
seems, were gotten up to punish outsiders who are at least 
partially innocent, while the insiders though ever so guilty. 
aud designing are to go perfectly free of punishment or 
censure, This injustice of the Jaws and their administra- 
tion must be apparent.to the most obtuse observer, 

: One of the professed principles of this Society for the 
Suppression of Vice is, that the high and low, the rieh and 
poor shall be prosecuted impartially, but here is the presi- 
dent of the society guilty of a flagrant violation of the 
law, and no steps are taken to prosecute him for the offense. 
He pleads ignorance, but that plea does not avail in most 
cases, Many an unfortunate has been sent to prison under 
thése laws who were not only equally ignorant with Mr. 
Colgate but who had in fact by craft and duplicity, been led 
to commit the offense for which they were imprisoned: If 
it was right that they should be tried and punished it is but 
right that the President of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, who has been equally guilty of violation of the laws, 
should be treated in the same manner. If equal justice were 
administered he would be.-—Ep. T, 8. 


. ATLANTA, IDAHO ‘TERRITORY, Feb, 28, 1878. 

EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER: I would like to have your, or 
some Other Freethinker’s solution of these questions:. 
Theologians, Spiritualists, and others who pretend to look 
beyond the veil of the future and to read its most treasured 
secrets, Claim eternal life for the spirit soul of man. Now 
how can that be eternal which has not been eternally ? Ig 
if not inevitable, in the constitution of things, that what- 
ever has a beginning must have an ending. Does not eternal 
life imply a life extending from eternity to eternity? If 
this isthe unavoidable inference, has the soul of man (his 
spirit) lain dormant through all the millions of ages of etern- 
ity past, to begin its eternal march on the dunghill of this 
little earth, totally oblivious of its past? Is it life to live 
forgetful of the past? Does not ‘the life cease when. we 
forget, and is not all that we feel, kuow, or experience, 
thereafter incidents in a new life, and does a new life neces- 
sitate the creation of a new-being also? Musi not the mem- 
ory live and bear with it through all its cycles of being a 
recollection of the events and scenes through which it hag 
passed, or the individual die? Is not the memory of the 
impressions one receives, and remembers, that which dis- 
tinguishes him from other persons~-individualizes him? © 

If all witnessed the same scenes, suffered and enjoyed the. 


same experiences, received and remembered the same ïm- 
pressions, would there be such a thing as individualization? 
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Would it be possible? If the mind is not the immortal part 
of man—not the man—what is? And if the mind isthe 
immortal man, where is the immortal part of the idiot? Is 
the mind, the immortal part of the imbeeile, dead, and if 80, 
is it resurrected after the body dies; and would the circum- 
stance of death and resurrection interfere with the proposi- 
tion of eternity of life? - T. J. SUTTON, 


Van BUREN, Mo., April 16, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Tan TRUTH SERERE came to 
‘hand, and I am delighted with them. I think it is the best 
paper of its class published. It beats any other Liberal 
work I ever read. I handed a few copies to the county 
attorney, and he was pleased and astonished at the masterly 
manner in which you handled your subjects. Inclosed 
find two dollars, which place to my credit. I don’t think I 
will ever be without Tan TROTH SEEKER again, if I can 

getit. You will hear from me again soon. _ 7 
Yours ia truth, W. É. Snort. 


A NEW RELIGION WANTED, 

DEAR BROTHER BENNETT: Why cannot we establish a 
new religion—one suited to the wants of this nineteenth 
century? The religions of Meru, Minos, Moses, Confu- 
cius, Jesus, Buddha, Zoroaster, Mohammed, Swedenborg, 
Smith, etc., were all adapted to certain periods in the his- 
tory of mankind, and certain races. And it seems to me 
that we really need, and must have, a religion for this age, 
and for the American people. We want one got up ina 
grand style, and attested by miracles of the most undoubted 
character. All new religions must be founded by some one 
having the power to work miracles. This is the only way 
a religion can be proyed true. Therefore we must have a 
prophet and we must have one superior to all those who 
have preceded him. J have been thinking seriously on this 
subject, aud I see no good reason why we should not have a 
new religion. . : 7 

There are many reasons, known only to myself, why I 
cannot inaugurate this new church myself. But I see no 
reason why you, brother Bennett, should not declare your- 
self the last of all God’s prophets, and found a church worthy 
of the American people. : 

And, if, upon careful consideration, you should decide 
that my head is level upon this subject, I wish to make a 
tew suggestions that may be of use to you. 

I would have yon write a revelation yourself, and be sure 
you write it so that it is consistent in‘all its parts. If you 
should get Ingersoll, Draper, Frothingham, and Underwood 
to write each of them parts of the new revelation, I am 

_ afraid you would not agree, and the old proverb ‘‘too many 
cooks” etc., would be fulfilled. Write it all yourself, and 
then have each of the above-named gentlemen. read it, and 
make suggestions, before publication. In this way I think 
you can get up a revelation, that shall not contradict itself 


‘more than a thousand times, and this would a great im- |` 


provement on the one we have. : 


I would suggest next that when you get the power to work 


miracles, you make good use of it, and work those of a use- 
ful and permanent character. This is wheré all the ancient 
prophets have failed. Moses made frogs and lice and flies 
and locusts. I hope you will not imitate his example as we 
have enough of allsuch now. Joshua made the sun and 
moon to .stand still; but it is generally believed that they 
started on again after standing a few hours, and consequently 
no lasting good results were obtained by this miracle. 
- Samson killed a lion, tied the tails of sonie foxes together, 
killed some men with the jaw-bone of an ass, pulled a large 
house down etc., but no permanent benefit to us remains 
from any of. his works. 
Elijah went up to heaven in a chariot of fire; but it would 
' haye done as much good if he had gone up in a balloon, 
Elisha healed a leper; but the leper is dead long since, and 
the cure fails to help iepers nowadays. - i 
Christ made some water into wine; but the wine is long 
since drank up. He chased some devils into the hogs; but 
the hogs are long since dead, and the worst devil that re- 
mains in the pigs is the -trichina spiralis, This is probably 
the only miracle he worked that has been permanent. He 
raised some dead folks; but they must have died again long 
ago, as we fail to find them now on earth; and the dead 
“peem to sleep as sound now as they did before the birth of 
Christ. He opened the ‘eyes of some blind folks; but the 
blind of our day are as blind as the blind of two thousand 
years ago. He fed some hungry people with a few loaves 
of bread and two fishes; but the bread and the fishes are a!) 
used up long ago, and are of no account to ug. | 
We conclude, therefore, that no results of Bible miracles 
remain to benefit us, unless we admit the trichina to be the 
remains of the devils in the pigs. : . 
Let us suggest to you, then, brother Bennett, that should 
you hecome the founder of a new religion, you shall work 
miracles of a more enduring and beneficial character. Why 
not cause the Hudson River to flow port wine to the end of 
time? Why not have the waters of Lake Erie changed into 
milk, with a good stiff cream two feet thick on the top, churn- 
‘ing itself into fresh butter asit passes over the falls of Niagara 
continually? Why not have the Mississippi changed into 
gruel, and the Columbia into golden sirup? Why not have 
the Potomac changed into honey, and the Delaware into 
whiskey? Why not cause the maple and the s¥camore trees 
to grow fresh loaves of bread every morning so long as the 
world stands? Why not have the basswood and the elm to 
grow pancakes, and the pine to grow cotton, and the hem- 
lock woolen goods ready to wear? - Why not change the 
Rocky Mountain chain into piles of silver and gold coin, 
for the benefit of the new church? Why not have the 
Lookout Mountain changed into a solid diamond for the 
same noble purpose? Why not have three good ship canals 
put through the American continent: from east to west on 
three weill-selected parallels of latitude? : 
This could be done as easily as to cause a mountain to be 
plucked up by the roots and planted in the midst of the sea, 
„and it would be of much more use; and you know it only 
requires faith of the size of a grain of mustard-seed to re- 
move the mountain. A few such miracles as these would 
immortalizé you, and make an entire end of skepticism and 
Infidelity. The people of this country would bless you 
more than the Irish do St. Patrick, who merely banished 
the snakes and the toads froth the island. 
~ I would suggest;‘also, that you appoint twenty-four apos- 
tles—twelve for the Old World and twelve for the New— 
and give each of them power to work all kinds of useful 
miracles, similar to those above mentioned, in: all parts-of 
-the earth to which they are sent. But I would advise that 
` they be strictly forbidden to raise people from the dead, as 
the earth is being filled up rapidly enough in the natural 
. way, without working miracles to increase the population.: 
I would also suggest that the apostles be instructed not to 


‘shake off the dust of their feét against those who reject | 


them, as this would seem too foolish, and the people would 
not care much fora little dust. Why not rather turn their 


rivers into dirty, undrinkable water? This would increase | Notwithstanding I could not spring up a discussion on 


their faith, and cause them to treat the apostles with greater 
civility. Should they remain stubborn after this, why not 
have them all struck by lightning? 

Should you not wish to become the founder of the new 
church, do you not think Colonel Ingersoll would accept 
the nomination? Iam inclined to think he is the next best 
man. Yours in the faith, M. 


La Haren, ILL., April , 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have been for nearly forty 
years an accredited minister in the Presbyterian Church, 
but bave long since ceased to preach its distinctive doc- 
trines. I have devoted much time to delivering lectures, 
with the hope of harmonizing truth with the Church, but 
find it impossible. The Church has not liked my Liberal 
views, and has driven me to poverty. I now cease all effort 
to aid so unworthy a cause. Iam fully convinced that mod- 
ern Orthodoxy is not the truth. As it claims to be based 
upon divine revelation, whatever may be true or untrue in 
regard to the Bible, as orthodoxy claims to be based upon 
its teachings, I deem that I serve the cause of truth by at- 
tacking that falsehood first which is their wéak point. 
Afterward we can examine the claims of the Bible as a sep- 
arate question. I propose to devote the little remnant of my 
life to public lectures, whenever and wherever Liberal men 
will help me toa place; and my principal subject. is, that 
Nature is God, her laws are the laws of God, and, if prop- 
erly studied, afford all that we can know of the will of God. 
J also give everywhere the following challenge: 

A CHALLENGE. ; 

The orthodox religion, as taught by the prominent denom- 
inations, is not Christianity, is not sustained by the Bible in 
doctrine, organization, practice; or moral influence. If the 
orthodox religion is not sustained by the Bible, as they claim 
it is, then it is the most stupendous fraud ever imposed on 
the human race. : 3 R, B. BEMENT. 


ESCANABA, Micn., April 29, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: A very rabid friend of mine 
met me the other day with the announcement that he had a 
good thing on us Infidels, and read the following: 
“It ig easy enough for the Icvers of sin to 
Believe in no heaven they cannot get into, 


And natural, too, for the wicked to doubt of 
. A hell which they fear that they cannot keep out of.” 


I immediately wrote him this reply, and told him to take, 


a copy of it, but he was afraid he might die, and would not 
like to have that found in his pocket, lest the devil might 
catch him: 


They cannot got into no heaven, ’tis true— 
Perhaps that’s the heaven in waiting for you; 
And a fear that can make you so humble a tool 
Is the natural fear of a natural fool! i 


No heavyen, no hell; no hell or no heaven; 

No knowledge of either to man has been given. — 
ou would send me to hell for not thinking as you; 

You say I’ll be damned; Pll be damned if I do! 


You Christians are sure of your heaven at last, 
In providing for others why are you so fast ? 
If you by your creeds, I by actions as well, 
Am content that the devil alone goes to hell. 


But the need of the Church, at the close of its revel, 

Is a sulpburous hole, where they keep a pet devil, 

Where the doubters of dogma are hastily crammed, 
hom a merciful God has so tenderly damned! 


Igaac A. Poot. 
_ SALEM, May 3, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: You must be very patient and 
hopeful, and charitable also, to send your paper, as you 
have done, to an old woman of nearly a hundred years, 
wicked as an Infidel, blind as a bat, and ‘poor as a church 
mouse,” with no hope of improvement. It appears to me 
that it would have been good policy for an all-wise and all- 
powerful'God to have made the race capable of improving 
not only up to a certain time, but to the end of their life, so 
that length of days should be a perpetual joy, And then it 
might have been creditable to have not only made man per- 
fect, as he is said to have done, but to have prevented the 
possibility of deterioration. ; 

There is no doubt, in my opinion, that the stealing of 
your mail list was a Payneful operation. Whéi circulars 
were sent to me, and, later, a paper and more circudars, it 
was very natural to think the address was obtained through 
a neighborly source and a supposed friendly one. It seems 
desirably that Liberal papers should multiply, if it can be 
done honestly, with original matter enough to render them. 
palatable. 

Accept, if you please, sir, my best thank-offering for 
printing the petition, etc. It has since been presented in 
the Salem Fost, and may appear next week in Boston. A 
curious affair, indeed; yet far more popular than was ex- 
pected. The most intelligent women are the most interested 
in the subject. Respectfully, M. U. Ferrin. 


WATHENA, KAN., April 28, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed I serid you an order 
for $3.25 for Tan TRUTH SEEKER, Linton’s * Specific Pay- 
ments,” * Conversation on Finance,” and your ‘‘ Hour with 
the Devil.” I must say your ‘‘ Letters from the Devil,” the 
principal of all evil to priests, are becoming quite philo- 
sophical in the macrocosm as well as the microcosm of 
the universe in accordance with the most enlightened re. 
search of advanced investigation. God heretofore has been 
accorded the most power, but has manifested the greatest 
ignorance of the position that man occupies in nature, while 
the devil, under your spiritual guidance, will bring the truth 
out all right, as it isin nature, showing that the much- 
despised devil is the wisest and best of the two. God has 
reigned long enough for the good of mankind; now let the 
devil take his place as the Prince of Light instead of dark- 
nes, as you ably make it. The fact is that God is and has 
been the biggest and centralized humbug of all humbugs 
combined, and only can be banished from the mind of man 
by the study of nature. The God idea of being all-power- 
fal is the chimerical center of all superstitions. It is true, 
as Hobbes says, that all religions are but superstitions in 
‘fashion and that all superstions are religions out of fashion; 
-so that all religions are superstitions, the centre of which is 
an imaginary god, which the enlightenment of man will 
banish from the mind. It is also true that fears have made 
his devils and weak hopes his gods. Gods with their un- 
limited power have been a thousand times more destructive 
to man’s Leppiness than all the devils. So down with the 
gods and up With the deviis on trial, and give us all the 
devil has to say, for thus far he is far superior to his great 
opponent, Jehovah God. Yours in behalf of truth, 
; : JOEN GRABLE. 
-. P. §.—Why can’t yon give your readers a picture of the 
devil to see what he looks like? : 

ab 


finance with G, F. Train in your paper, I will give you- a 
few items: i 
. To get up the honest dollar without monopoly. 

. To reduce interest without usury laws. 
To stop taxation from running into confiscation. 
To put an end to selling bonda on any account. 
To put àn end to all stock gambling. 
. To put an end to borrowjng money at a loss of princi- 
pal and interest to the borrower. 

7, To put an end to panics. 

8. All investments must be for productive capital. 

9. Ail usury laws must be repealed. 

10. It will preclude the necessity of a protective teriff, 
etc. J. G. 


Sma G9 GO 


Youna’s Point, CUSTER COUNTY, 

7 Montana TER., March 28, 1878. l} 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I am heartily glad you have 
continued THE TRUTH SEEKER to my address for l have 
got one occasionally, and also glad you got out of the coils 
of that'contingent remnani of mortality, Anthony Comstock. 
While I was fighting Indians you were fighting superstition, 
the greatest enemy of the two. Take courage, brother 
Bennett, for you bave many friends even here in. these 
mountains and valleys. The hardy mountaineer and the 
trapper are your friends, for I have scattered the seed of 
Freethought in your tracts and paper and you are yet to 
receive from them a liberal support. 

Many of this class of persons have been forced from the 
States on the account of Christian civilization and hypocrisy 
and therefore hate the very ground that Christian preachers 
walk on, I have sold the very last copy of ‘‘ Lord Amber- 
ly” and would like you to send me a very nice one to keep 
in my family, and also a copy of the * Truth Seeker Collec- 
tion.” I expect soon to go to Bozeman, where and when I 
can have the privilege of remitting to you and squaring up 
our accounts. Yours with hope, A. J. Yours, 


= = Bostow, April 28, 1878. 


Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Str: I rejoice in your disposi- 
tion to break down that stupendous frand, Christianity, and 
its bulwarks, the Church and the Bible, which I have been 
interested in for years; and by my challenge to Moody and 
Sankey I lay my axe down to the root of-the tree, so that 
its branches are fast withering. I work with-.you to the 
best of my abilities, always to hit its main branches, so that 
we learn that existence is dual, č. e., double; that there is 
not a part without its counterpart, and so that principle 
goes out into language, that there is not a word without its 
opposite; a word that has no opposite does not mean or ex- 
press anything. As darkness expresses the absence of 
light, so belief only expresses the absence of knowledge. 
So when you tell me that you believe so or so, you simply 
tell me that you do not know. So that as long as these 
priestly gamblers can keep the people ignorant, so they will 
swallow down ali their dirty nonsense, believe all they say, 
they will keep us in subjection to them, and hand out, and 
hand out to build up yonder costly edifices, with their tall 
steeples, filled with foolish people, dedicated to God, and 
protected from his wrath with a lightning-rod. Heathen 
idolatry, nothing more or less. 


Very respectfully yours, N. H. DILLINGHAM, 


TECUMSEH, Mrcn., April 29, 1878. 

D. M. Bennerr, Respected Sir: Ihave taken your very 
valuable paper about three months, and like it better every 
day. At present I am attending school at Tecumseh, (which 
is Some distance from my home) and this takes considerable 
money that would otherwise be expended in several of those 
valuable books of yours. I find here a great many who ‘do 
not believe all the Christian religion but yet they are afraid 
to come out and declare their honest opinions. My knowl- 
edge at present is so limited that I am but a poor help te the 
Liberal cause ; but by the aid of your‘aapers and tracts I 
have puta few new ideasinto the minds of some of my 
schoolmates, Yet this must all be done outside of the school- 
room, for this is a Christian school, I would have you 
understand. We are requested to have declamations, and 
to-day I presented the poem entitled, ‘‘ Burying the Scare- 
crow ” to the teacher, and asked that I might be permitted 
to speak it; but she thought it would not be suitable to the 
minds of the pupils, notwithstanding the greatest liberty is 
given to declamations and essays on the opposite side. We had 
quite a lengthy conversation on the affair ; but the teacher 
is “boss” of course, and I must be contented to speak 
some piece about the great and holy Jesus. But let the 
good work go on, and when Lam my own captain [ shall 
be with you in this great reformation. Yours respectfully, 

Joun B. WHELAN. 


Rateieu, N. C., April 29, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: A friend of mine kindly loaned 
me his copy of Tum TRUTE SHEXER you sent him, and i 
must say, Without an exception, it contains the most power- 
ful, logical reading Matter of any Liberal paper I ever saw. 
E was astonished at its comparatively low price of subscrip- 
tion, considering there is so much matter in it. 

As far as I know, my friend aud myself are the only 
avowed unbelievers in this city, and since I have read the 
works of Paine, the lectures of Ingersoll, and your paper, I 
have become so enthusiastic on the subject of which these 
works and your paper treat, that I have been free, bold, 
and outspoken, and bave not hesitated to mention the matter 
to several of my friends and acquaintances. There is but 
very little Liberalism in the South, I presume—that is, my 
intercourse with many sections justifies me in this opinion, 
and our city is no exception to the mle. I know everybody 
bere, and I think I can venture the assertion that Ido not 
believe there are 2 dozen individuals here that know that a 
paper like yours, and books like you publish on Liberalism 
are in existence. I shall welcome the day when a copy of 
your valuable paper will be in every family in the land, and 
more especially in those of my own State, the members of 
which are still groping their way along the paths of super- 
gtition, Rest assured, sir, that J shall always be & hearty 
worker in the vineyards of Liberalism, and that I shall 
leave no stone unturned to advance your interests, as well 
also as that of the great cause for which you are battling, 
and that so successfully. 

The following is & list of names of persons I have talked 
with who like your paper and the doctrines it teaches, but 
who never heard of such à paper. i think it advisible for 
you to send each a sample copy: W. E. Weaver, Ruffin 
Roles, M. V. B. Gilbert, Samuel Thompson, Charles Allen, 
and Walton Busbee. Direct all to Raleigh, N.C. Itfagree- 
able to you, that is, if you think well of the plan, I will 
send you more names es soon as I have an opportunity of 
conversing and reasoning with many whom I believe would 
join us, and make good, gallant soldiers. With my good 
wishes for your unbounded prosperity, and for the wide 
spread of the truth, I am, fraternally yours, M, A. M, 
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does not confer sovereign ‘power over the 
entire postal subject as is the case with the 


Our Book Table. 


CAREER OF Retrarous Ipras.—Their Viti- 


' After the Battle. 


The drums are all muffled ; the bugles are still; 


Thare’s a pause in the valley—a halt on the} mate: The Religion of Science. By| Patent, ‘copyright, bankruptcy and other 
hill; Hudson Tuttle, Author of ‘Origin and | grants, but is limited to the power to devise 
And the bearers of standards swerve back with Antiquity of man.” “Career of the God ways and means for carrying mail matter 
a thrill ; idea” etc, D. M. Bennett, N. Y., pub-| That this power was intended t a 
Whero sheaves of the dead bar the way; lisher. 3 p intended to secure a 


privilege to the people, and when Congress 
exercises the grant it must permit the enjoy- 
ment of the privilege, which is that the 
people shall have carried in the mail every- 


For a great fleld is reaped, heavens’s garners 
tomh — i 
Stern Death holds his harvest to-day. 


There's a voice on the wind like a spirits low 


In this little work of 145 pages is con- 
densed, and expressed in terse yet lucid 
paragraphs, information which ordinarily 
would be attainable only by a search through 


_ery~ ; ; thing that was understood to be mail matter 
Tis the muster roll sounding—and who shall | many ponderous volumes. at the adoption of the Constitution, that is 
reply? Here we find the earliest and rudest mani- ; ; ; z 3 

AA ; all intelligence n lette 
Not PE whose wan faces glare white to the] festations of the religious idea taken up and | packets gonge. Tontained. i ys and 


their gradual evolution into higher types 
described and discussed, by a masterly 
hand. ; 
The work is full of such passages as the 
following: “Knowledge not only destroys 


With eyes fixed so steadfast and dimly; 
As they wait that last trump which they may not 
defy. 
Whose hands clutch the sword-hilt so grimiv. 


They referred to the memorable debate of 
1886, in which Clay, Webster, and Other emi- 
nent statesmen of that day, took part, when 
it was sought to prohibit the transportation 


The brave heads, late lifted, are solemnly of anti-slavery documents, Clay taking the 


bowed, dogmatism: it renders the existence impos- 4 
And the riderless chargors stand quivering and ate is i p ground that no such power existed under the 
‘cowed, — : Constitution. 


“Itissaid that we are conscious of this 
element (religious) within us; that by the 
failure of our schemes, the blasting of our 
hopes, the mystery which gathers arouud 
our lives, the limitation of our understand. 


As the burial requiem is chanted aloud. 

The groans of the death-stricken drowning; 
While Victory looks on, like a queen, pale and 
proud. 5 

Who awaits till the morrow her crowning. 


There is no mocking blazon. as elay sinks to 


The Attorney-General briefly replied to 
the arguments of counsel for the petitioner. 
— Washington Dispatch of April 30th, to N. Y. 
Herald. i : 


> 


ing, the unfathomableness of causation, we K i 

clay; ? Aa T S The Herald on st : 

Tho vain pomps of the paace-time are alt swept | are prone to bow insubmission and acknowl. h g è Com ockism SA 
pices edge a higher power governing nature. But In alluding to a bill now in the State legis 


In the terrible faca of the dread battle-day ; 
Nor coffins nor shroudings are here, 

Only relics that lay where thickest the fray. 
The casaue rent and headless the spear. 


Fur away. tramp on tramp, deals the march of 
the foe 7 

Like a storm-wave’s retreating—spent, fitful, 
and slow. f 

With sounds like their spirits that faint as they 

>n RO ; 

By yon red-flowing river whose waters 

Shall darker with sorrow the land where they 

flow 


lature of New York, the Herald has this per- 
tineut paragraph in regard to the manner of 
conducting business by. Anthony Comstock 
and his sneaking aids: “There is another 
feature in the bill which ought to be made 
universal as to every alleged infraction of a 
statute that regulates or prohibits vice, and 
that is the prohibition of arrests unless there 
be a warrant first obtained. The dangerous 
practice of allowing anti-cruelty agents or 
Comstock officers or policemen to organize 


we fiad, as knowledge of the laws of causa- 
tion becomes more accurate, we are enabled 
to account for the blasting of our hopes, the 
failure of our plans, the mystery of our lives; 
are less impressed and -overwhelmed with 
a sense of the unknown, and feel less’ of that 
dependence which some acute metaphysi- 
cians claim to be the ultimate of religious 
feeling.” i 

t As the buman mind cannot conceive of 


DEBATE 


stir up tbe turgid poor of sluggish orthodox 
dogmas, Press our opponents into joint dis- 
cussion. Address W. F.JAMIESON, 

= Box 1260. Kansas Clty. Mo, 


EXETER HALL. 


By WILLIAM MODONNEILL, Author of *Reath- 
ens of the Heath,” 
published in 


“The most Scorching Book ever 
For Sale 


America since the ‘Age of Reason.’” 
In paper, 60 cents; Bound. 60 cents. 
at this Office. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY! 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
erie Harrison, R. H. Hutton, Prof, Huxtey, 
Lord Blach ford, Hon, Roden Noel. Lord Sel: 

orne, Canon Barry, R. W. Greg. Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W.G, Ward. j 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr, Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison. The Dean of St. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof. Clifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prof. 
Huxley, R. H., Hutton. 3 


1 vol.. crown 8vo, cloth, neat, $1.25. 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects. Re. 
merkable for their terse Originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

For sale by D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth St., New York. 


Correspondence Wanted, 


An accomplishéd young lady of skeptical 
faith would like to correspond with a Liberal 
gentleman of culture and refined habits to 
promote Freethought. Address A, B. 

atig ‘ this office. 


the existence of a higher type than itself, 
the gods must be human in their qualities.” 

But we must stop, for space will not here 
admit of further extracts. In future num- 
bers we may avail ourselves of the privilege 
to present more copious quotations. 

The book is neatly gotten out, both in 
paper and cloth, st 50 and 75 cents per copy. 
Those of our readers desiring it, can order 
through this office or direct of the publishers. 
We also offer the work in our club list.— Free- 
thinker. 


To the eyes of her desolate daughters. 


They are fled--they are gone; but oh! not as 
they came, 
In the pride of those numbers they staked on 
the game. 
Never more shall they stand in the vanguard of 
fame; 
Never lift the stained sword which they drew; 
Never more shall they boast of a glorious name, 
Nover march Witi the leal and the true. 


Where the wreck of our legions lay stranded 
and torn, i 
They stole on our ranks in the mists of the 


impromptu courts in the streets, and to play 
judges so as to decide each man on his own 
ipse dixit whether and when and how law has 
been violated, has gone quite far enough in 
this country. It would not be tolerated for 
a day in England. It would not have been 


tolerated here for a day before the civil war.” 
i ee 


The Metrie System. 


Alexander H. Stephens has introduced in 
the House a bill to promote the general use 
of the metric system. The following are 
the tables which Mr. Stephens proposes. 
Measures of length—100 traces make a nail. 
` 100 nails make a meter. l 

100 meters make a kile. 

Measures of surface—10,000 square meters ` 
make a great acre. 

Measures of bulk and capacity—100 drops 
make a spoon. 

100 spoons make a quart. 

100 quarts make a cask. 

Measures of weight—100 seeds make a 
corn. 

100 corns make @ nut, 

100 nuts make 4 bi-pound or bip. 

1,000 bips make a ton. 

The World thinks this nomenclature could 
be improved upon, and proposes the follow- 
ing for the table of weight: 

10 hunks make 1 gob. . 

10 gobs make 1 chunk (or dekagob). 

10 chunks make 1 heap. 


NA v 
Lottery Circulars. 


In the Supreme Court to-day George Dit- 
tenhoefer and L. F. Post, of New York. 
delivered arguments in No. 6, original ex 
parte, in behalfof A. O. Jackson, the peti- 
tioner, who was indicted, for sending 
through the mails lottery circulars, in the 
Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York. This is a petition for habeas 
corpus and certiorari to bring up the case 
for review, the whole defense being rested 
upon the plea that the act of Congress under 
which the indictment was drawn prohibit- 
ing the putting of such matter in the mails, 
is unconstitutional. The argument is that 
the Constitution confers on Congress power 
only to establish post-offices and post roads 
and to carry the mails, but nowhere grants 
the power to distinguia between the differ- 
ent classes of matter forwarded by the 
people; that, while Congress has the exclus- 


morn, 
Like the giant of Gaza, their strength it was 
shorn ` 
Ere those mists had rolled up to the sky; 
From the flash of our steel a new daybreak 
seemed born 
As we sprang up—to conquer or die. 


The tumult is silenced: the death lots are cast; 
The heroes of battle are slumbering their last. 
Po ye dream of yon pale form that rode on the 
blast? 
Would ye free it once more, O ye brave? 
Yes! the broad road to honor is red where ye 
passed, æ 
And of glory yo"sked but—a gravel 
i —Chamber's Journal. 
abe 


Sorrow. 
BY MATTIE SAWYER. 
Sorrow is godlike: sorrow is grand; 
Tt unbinds the spirit with wonderful hand. 
In the greatest of souls it seeks fora home, 
And the crown of all crowns was plaited of 
thorns, 
Sorrow deals tenderly—never in vain; 
Works out its blessings in tears and in pain; 


THE BATTLE-AX. 


Notan Axe to grind! Read it All! 


Motto, —‘'Pease if possible, but truth at any price.’’ 


Tot BATTLE-AxXE has the reputation of being 
the bravest Paper at present printed on this Plan- 
et. To prove this of course you must see it; but 
we have prepared a partial Table of Contents, and 
you Truth Seeker readers should read it ALL, for 
not once in an age do you get hold of such a paper. 


CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER. 


1, THE FREE-LOVE CONVENTION OF TWO. 

Full Reports of Heywood’s 5 Sessions in Worces. 
ter, occupying over five columns with fac simile of 
his mammoth Poster. ; 


2. REVIEW OF “CUPID'S YOKES,” THE 

Book for which Comstock caused Heywood’s ar- 
rest, ‘This asharp criticism,—points out tenden» 
cies of the work hitherto overlooked. Read it sure. 


3. COMMENTS ON A WILL. 
The effects of a prejudice strong in life and death. 


4, “REFORMERS” WHO NEED REFORMING. 
A trenchant article on PETERSON, PAYNE, (of the 
The Age of Reason) and a few others of that ilk, 


‘5. HEZEKIAH WHETSTONE ON MOODY and 

“Mager Whittle,” “Church Dets,” &e. Have you 
neverread Whetstone? Then you have missed 9 rich 
treat. His articles are widely read. 


6. THE MATRIMONIAL NEWS & ITS SPAWN 
Exposure of an insidious Fraud and fountain of 
Viee. Should be put in the hands of every Parent 
in the Land, to guide the Children off the rocks and 
shoals of Immorality und Vice. Send for Battle- are. 


7. HEZEKIAH ON FREE LOVE. 

Hezekiah visits the Hsywoons’ ‘Conventions * 
nnd tells what he thinks about "‘The Show” ina 
rather free-manner, Although seathing, it will do 
great good by opening peoplo’s eyes all around. 


"pls the magical billow on which the heart rolls, 

‘Tis the tést of all truths and the searcher of 
souls. 

Sorrow uncovers what once was concealed; 

Mystery on mystery is kindly revealed, 

‘Till the soul uo longer a prisoner is bound, 

It wakes! anew oarth and new heaven are found. 


How close the soul’s walis! how narrow the 


There is not one of Mr. Stephens’ constit- 
uents who could not master this nomencle- 
ture. In long measure, again, where Mr. 
Stephens confuses his constituents with 
‘faeeds” and ‘‘corne,” how. simple and sym- 
metrical would it be to say: 

10 steps make one hopskipanjump. * 


ive right to provide for carrying the mails, it 
is bound to gng cannot avoid carrying all the 
letters deposited for that purpose, whether 
the subject matter be business, love, politics, 
art, literature, or religion, and without regard 
to the views expressed. Congress has no 
alternative but to carry any letter put in the 


way! inions! till atlength, day b mails, provided the postage be paid and| 10 hopskipanjumps make Í piece. 

How pons Bea Shige es bother proper and appropriate regulations be} 10 pieces make q right smart go-by. 

They widen and lengthen and tremble with | complied with. It is admitted that the Here is a terminology not arrived at by 
power. . | power exists to prevent treasonable corre-|fumbling in Greek. dictionaries, but fresh 

Then, unfledged, with new life, they heaven- | spondence. But it is insisted that this power | fromthe people and racy of the soil. Liquid 
ward soar. 


Measure again should be brought home to 
our business and bosoms in some such way 
as this: 


is inherent in all governments, and in ours 
is not a power derived from the postal grant 
in the Constitution, and hence is not involved 


Behind every note of a beautiful song— 
No matter how joyous the words or the tone— 
Are the relative minors; and whenever ther 


fall in the consideration of this case. Congress, |j 10 swallows make 1 drink. 
On the fine, cultured ear, they are sweetest of | it is said, would have this power, or itsexer-} 10 drinks make 1 spree. 
all. 


cise would not be open to criticisms, if the 
people had conferred upon that body author- 
ity to regulate public morals; but that power 
has never been conferred, and it cannot, 
therefore, be excrcised except where the 
general government has territorial jurisdic- 
tion.” 


10 sprees make one triangle (or jims). 
And an intelligible table of dry measure 
would be: 

10 nibbles make one bite. 

10 bites make one square meal, 
and so forth, We have no doubt that Mr. 


O Sorrow! sweet angol, [know thou wilt bless; 
I know thy keen blows all mean tenderness. 
I will not approach thee with dread, slavish 
fear! 
For what are the natures that ne’ersuffer here? 
Saturday Eve, April. 13. 1878. 
mn- 


An Acrostic. 
BY C. FANNY. ALLYN. 


The war-ery of error js heard in ths land, 
Hels fast-dying flames to renew. 

Each note but proclaims to humanity’s band: 
“Theology’s passing from view; 

Revealing the‘ kingdom of heaven” within, 
Uncrushed by the demons of might, 

Till Truth in her greatness, unfettered by sin, 
Holds up her fair face to the light. 

Speed onward, TRUTER SEEKER; awaken the 

; world; 

Echo back tothe bigots who frown: 

Eternal is right, and her flag is unfurled; 
Kingdoms built upon falashood come down! 
Echo forth to the nations with misery fraught; 
Redeeming salvation is found in Freethought. 


A MATTER FOR THE STATES. 

This subject of lotteries and that of morals 
are forthe States. If they tolerate them 
there is no power to suppress them, nor in 
the case of a State declaring them illegal 
would the general government assist in 
enforcing the State laws on the subject. The 
States may permit the business of lottery 
dealing, and if they do the business is legiti- 
mate, and Congress can no more exclude 
correspondence in relation to it than it can 
that relating to any other business, The 
argument is based principally upon the pro- 
position that the grant in the Constitution 


to bring the metric system within the scope 
of the meanest capacity, say of two 
* spoons.” But he should break at once 
and forever with the effete terminology of 
Europe. 


JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR, CONFESSION 


Popish Nunneries. 
BY Wau. HOGAN, 


Intorestini mork 
. T5 conta. , he 
j 141 Eighth st.. New York. 


Stephens means well, and that he is trying- 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
220 pages. Paner, 60 conts. 
D. M. NNETT, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“WITH ALL THAT. THE TERM IMPLIES.” 


Representing BEECAER in the attitude of ‘solic. _ 
i iting Mrs. TILTON to become his wife, with all the 


name implies.” . 

Portry and Saonr ARTICLES make up a Paper 
such as is seldom produced in America. Wishing 
to.give the EDITORIALS on Free-Love a wide circu- 
lation, we will send four copres to one address for 
| 20 cents. 10 copies, 40 cunts. Single coptes 80. 
| Subscription price 75 cents a year. 

Address ; s 
INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 


Heroines of Freethought. 


BY MRS. SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 
Containing most interesting biographies and 


descriptive sketches of Madame Roland, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Mary Godwin Shelley, 
George Sand, Harriet Martineau, Frances 
Wright, Emma Martin argaret Chappoll- 
smith, Ernestine L osa ranees Power 
Cobbe, and George Eliot, The work is written 


in a most pleasing style and the mechanical ox- 
ecution js of the best description. Every Free- 
| thinker who takes pride in the noble women 
who have bravely espoused the the truth ought 
_ to send foracopy. Price, $1,75, 


Sold by . M. BENNETT. 
Science Hall. 147 Vighth St. 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE. 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 
| SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
BY EDWARD D, LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CUR- 
RENCY. à 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D, DRURY. 


The question to be met and settied now is, 
Shall money continue to rule and curse man- 
. kind. or shall it be made to serve and bless? 
i Price 26c. For sale at this office, 


Sent free to all Liberals, Here isa chaneeto — 


. 


w 
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WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW, 


A book that ought to bein the hands of every 
young Woman and every young girl in the 
country. 


° BY MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician, and Teacher of 
Natural Sciencos in the State Normal School, 
Farmingnam, Mags. ; 


CHAPTER HEADINGS : 


Study God’s Poom ; Know Thyself ; What 
shall we Eat, and How shall we Cook It? The 
Heart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Auimals are Parpetuated: How to Bacome 
Beautiful; The Uses and Abusas of Dress: 
The Mate and the Home; Perfect Woman. 

No book of 260 pages contains more valuable 
intormation than is found in this volume. 

Price, in cloth, $1.25, Sold by 


D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St., N, Y. 


SPRINGFIELD HYGEIAN HOME. 


That others may know more of what we are 
trying to do, I will simply state that during the 
three years we hava been here nearly 14.00 per- 
sons have beon successfully treated by us for 
a great: variety of diseases, both acute and 
ebronie, including Fever and Ague, Congestive 
Chills, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Neuralgia, 
Female diseases, Inrantty, Consumption, in- 
flammatory Rheumatism, White Swellings, Par- 
alysis, ete. But one death occurred in all that 
number, and every one benefited or perma- 
nently cured where the laws of life were strictly 
adhered to. With a fair trial. where cure is 
possible, we may aafely promise good health to 
all, Please state definitely the nature and prob- 
able cause of your disease. when contrac'ed, 
age, amount of drugs taken, ete., and we wili 
give you an honest reply as to the probability of 
recovery. 7 R 

For circular and other information, please 
address J. 8. Lyon, M.D., Springfield, Mo., Box 
27. 40 


TO THE AMERICAN PATRONS OF 
CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs. 
Guarman & Haun, London. England, for the 
right to publish an American Edition of 


The Fortnightly Review, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now Dublishing this celebrated 
Monthly Magazine from aspecial duplicate set 
of stereotype plates, which are forwarded from 
England so promptly as to enable us to pro- 
duce each month, not only an exact fac simile 
of this able Review, but to publish it almest at 
the same time the original is in England. 
‘Tt is in every. respect equal to the London 
issue, at about hal the original price. This 
effort will place in the hands of American 
readers the freshest utterances of leading 
thinkers. on live issues with a promptitude 
unequaled. The comments of a large number 
of the best European thinkers on Science, 
Philosophy. Literature, Politics, and Miscel- 
Janeous Matters of general interest. cannot 
fail to be appreciated and encouraged by 
thoughtful American readers. 

Tha following are a few of the contributors: 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Goldwin 
Smith, Right Hon, Lyon Playfair, Right Hon. 
W. E. Giadstone, Lionel A. Pallemache, M. E. 
Grant Duff, M. P., Hon. Robert Lowe, Leslie 

, Stephen, Johno Morley (the editor) Œ. H. 

” Lewes, Alfred R, Wallace, Fredoric Harrison, 

Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley. Prof. Darwin, 

Prof, Clifford (author of supernatural relig- 

ion), Sir John Lubbock, Anthony Trollope, T. 

Adolphus Trollope, Sir H. 8. Maine. Sir David 
Wadderburn, and numerous otbers. 

Published evary month. 

Rose-Belford Publishing Co 

60 York St., Toronto, 

Subscription Price, $5.00 per year. 


tf Ont. 


Christianityand Infidelity: 
A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV, G. H. HUMPHREY, Presb't’n Clergyman, 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


D. M, BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


It was conducted in the columns of The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept, 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


_ Part I.— The relative services of Ohristian- 
tty and Infidelity to American Liberty, 

PART II. -The relative services of Christian 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part III. -Zs there a stronger probability 
that the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? ` : 

The discussion has excited & large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

he New York Advocate, a paper haying 4 
very extensive, circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, Perhaps a more able and 6x- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the gront 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume Will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments. pro and 
son, which every Intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . . Light is what we need, Let the con- 
troversies proceed, Letthe blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Letthe sparke fy 
in ali directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 

reat questions of theday, whether of Finance, 

cience, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other. read the 
Humphbrey-Bennett Discussien.” 

a thick 12mo yolume of 580 pages, well bound 
sent, post- pal i o any address, forthe low 
ollar, : 

vrs! one OO M. BENNETT, Publisher 
141 Eighth 8t., New York. 
(a 


ddress 


| 


{| pages, $2. 


Works of: Thomas Paine, 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Clear type. Paper, 15 ets. 
THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVI., in- 
elusive. Written in the “times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12mo. 
Full, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 ets, 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
peor in the world. On full, bold type. 12mo. 
aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type, 
12moọ. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
“Common Sense.” “ The.Crisis ” (sixteen uum- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel Dortralt, Cloth, $1.50. . . 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 

Jets, 12m0. Composed of the "Age of Reason,” 
“Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan,” "An Essay 
on Dreams,” ” Of the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
ete., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.60. 

THOMAS PAINE’'S GREAT WORKS. Com- 
plete New edition. The choapost and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
BETIGA WRITINGS —' Common Sense,” “ The 

risis,” “ Rights of Man ”— his THEOLOGIOAL 
Waitrnas—‘Age of Reason,” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” *' Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” “Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams.” “ Letter te Camille Jordan,” ‘Or the 
Ke Hgion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH Surxer LIBRARY, 
with a fine stee! portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00; 
colored jeather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco. gilt edges, $4.50. 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin |land. A work of 


Blanchard. 123mo. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents: cloth, 
76 cents. ublished by 

D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth st.. Now York. 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE “ HOLY GROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Christ and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 


THETR 


FORMS, HYMNS, AND RECITATIONS. 


Forms for organizing Societies, Forms for Con- 


stitutions and By-laws, for Funeral Services. |. 


Marriage Seryiees, Naming of Infants, Obita- 
ary Notices, Epitaphs, Wilis, ete. Also, nearly 
500 Liberal and Spiritualistic Hymns, original 
and selected; for Public Meetings, Funerals, 
Social Gatherings, etc., etc. The whole supple- 
mented by a fine selection of Recitagions, com- 
rising many of the finest poetical gems in the 
anguage. Nearly 600 pages, at the extremely 
low price of 75 cents in cloth. The price is made 
low, 80 that every family can have a copy. Let 
none fail to have it. D. M. BENNETT, | 
141 Eighth St.. New York. 


- HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND BOISNOE. Truly one of 
the most valuable works that have appeared 
within the last ten years. By PROF. DRAPER. 
Price. $1.75. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
_ beautiful descriptions of life. occupations, 
i etc.. in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Perey B. Randolph. through the medi- 
i umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs. 
| Luna Hutchinson of Galifornia. With’a steel- 
i plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 
i Price $1.50, post-paid by mail. 
D. M, BENNETT 
141 Eighth 8t., N. Y. 


ANALYSIS * RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Bon of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
rofound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring. thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


-“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Ge ublished, complete in one volume, from 
8 
fifth the price. Cloth, 3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
rocco. gilt edges. $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


prices. 
D. M. BENNETT, Publisher. 


: 141 Eighth st.. New York. 
LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Truth Seeker Office. 


ondon edition (2 vols., 8vo.), and at one- 


‘Thomas Paine. F. E, Abbot, 
during several centuries. The cheapest and | Daine’ r Frothinghs: 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- | Raines Bus rothingham. 
ten. È friend styles it "rich, rare and racy.” panes Monument. F endoll P hillips. 
273 pp. 12mo, Sent by mail at the very low | Rousseau Garrison. 
price of 50 cents in paper; 75 cents in cloth. Humboldt. Henry Bergh. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, Goethe, ` Peter Cooper, 
141 Eighth St., N. Y, Robinet, S Burb 
ug. Comte. . P, Andrews, 
THE WORLD'S reas Walt Whitman, 
z { = = ex. Pope. roude, 
Sixteen Crucified Saviors. | Joh: inkon. Max Muller, 
< ` Goldsmith, ‘Warren Chase,’ 
: CR, Shelley, Jas. Parton, 
CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST | Byron. Wm.: Denton, 
: CONTAINING Washington, A.J. Davis. 
New, Startling, and Extraordinary Revelations | Franklin. oster, 
in Religious 1istory. which disclose the Jefferson. J, M. Peebles, 
Oriental origin of all the doctrinss John Adams, Frances Wright, 
principles. precepts and J. Q. Adams, E. V. Wilson, 
miracles of the Teon Srat Pora ron, 
Christian New Testament, | Lincoln, Fred Douglas, 
and furnishing a Key for unlocking many of its | Lincoln’s Monument, N. P. Banks, 
Sacred Mysteries, besides comprising the dg oe t Br y Baby 
History of Sixteen Oriental Crucified Gods. | J.8. MIN, k Tilton, — 
— Sumner, Moulton, 
BY KERSEY GRAVES, Edgar A. Poa. G: We Qurtis. 
Author of “ The Biography of Satan.” and “The | Greeley, ‘ , 
Bible of, Bibles” (comprising à de- Gastellar. J. È. Bennett, 
scription ot twenty bibles). Dar rin, . Ph 5 abe Garey” 
This wonderful and exhaustive volume by Mr, | +yneall, ca Carey. 
Graves will, wə are certain. take high rank as | H. Spencer, deren ie k Stanton: 
a book of reference in the field which he has | $ Əy, Tapan . Anthony. 
chosen for it, The amount of mental labor nec- | Proctor. } uey Sone. 
essary to collate and compile the varied inform- Draper, Julia ee oe 
ation contained in it must have been severe and | Bradlaugh, P ag, Dark 
arduous indeed, and now that it is in such.con- | Holyoake, Pauling avis, 
venient shape the student of freethought will | Ingersoll. ary appi. 
not willingly allow itto go outof print. But the | Underwood, cama S „Britten, 
book is by no means a mere collation of views | Mendum. Zale Fowler, 
or statistics; throughout its entire course the Reaver, Mrs. Slenker. 
author—as will be seen by his title-page and | L. Colby, DMB * mom 
chapter-heads— follows a definite line, et Eo- Dr. Hare Edwards. Woe. Bonne te 
search and argumen e ; n- | zu s We - WS. . 
clusions go, like sure arrows, to the mark. Lizzie Doten. J. 0. Bundy. 


Printed on fine white paper, large 12m0.,386 
Address. 
D. M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth St.. N. Y. 


POSITIVELY N 
$50 WORTH OF INFORMATION 


in form of a nice book of over 100 pages, well 
illustrated, sent post-paid. for $1.00 


BY A PRACTICAL CLOSE OBSERVER. 


How to keep the hens and hen-roosts freefrom 
lice. How to feed to get an abundance of eggs, 
even in mid-winter. Howto manage setting 
hens, chickens, etc.,and how to oreserve_ eggs 
a great length of time. Best breeds of hens, 
ete, Enclose $1.00 with order, ` 
E. D. BLAKEMAN, Circleville, Oñio. 
[Mr. Biakeman is a school-boy friend of ours, 
We know him well; he is entirely reliable, and 
the information he has to impart upon the 
poultry subject is valuable—Ep, T. 8.] oti 
Any worker can make $i2a day at home, 
COLD outfit free. ae TRUBE & Oo.. 
1yT - 


ugusta. Maine, 
Heathens of the Heath; 
A ROMANCE, BY WM. McDONNELL, 


AUTHOR OF “ EXETER HALL,” ETO. 


This work is rich in romantic and pathetic 
incidents, and exhibits with an overwhelming 
array of facts the atrocities committed by the 
Ohurch. It shows that the purest morality ox- 
ists without the Bible, and that many ofthe hoa- 
then philosophers were lovers of virtue, The 
folly of Obristian ministers is fully portrayed 
Hypocrisy and bigotry are olearly exposed, and 
the road to virtue and true happiness plainly 
marked out. A most pleasing romance is woven 
into the work, in which much opportunity is 
afforded the author for fine des¢riptions and 
benntiful sentiments which he so well knows 
how to give utterance to. he characters in the 
tale are invested with much interest; the hero 
and heroine gain the love of every reader. “On 
the whole, it is the work of a. master hand—a 


.work of unaffected beauty and the deepest in- 


terest.” .“One of the most valuable features of 
the work is, its positions are all proven. . . 
Every thinking. enquiring mind should peruse 
lt.” 600 pp.,1amd. Price, in paper, $1.00; cloth. 
$1.50. - i : 


-|soll, B, F, 


Mrs. J. Conant. S. 8. Jones. 
Mary E. Walker Asa K. Butts, 
. F. Jamieson, 


Dr. 
(full figure). 
Geo. Francis Train. 
and hundreds of others, including generals, 
statesmen, poets, actors, actresses, etc. at 16 
cents each singly, or eight for one dollar, 
_ Neat Albums, by mail, to hold 30 photos.. 
80 ets., to hold 60, $1. 

D. M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth St, New York. 

THE 

Oldest Reform Journal in the World 
and one of the youngest may both now be had 
atthe price of the former by any NEW subscrib- 
er to “the grand and sterling old Boston Inves- 
tigator.” Col. Ingersoll said: “The Investigator 
is the best of the Liberal papers.” (This was 
before he read the Evolution.) We will send 
both papers, prepaid, one year, to any bona fide 
new subscriber to the Investigator, for $3,50, 
which is the prices of the Investigator alone. 

The Investigator is now in its forty-seventh 
year. itis a weekly of eight large folto pages, 
contains the news pertaining to Liberalism. 
reports of meetings, correspondence all over 
the world, abstracts, and sometimes full re- 
ports, of such Liberal lecturers as Col, Inger- 

ll, B: Underwood, Horace Seaver, and 
other eloquent Freethinkers. 

Every Radical in America should take thase 
two papers and induce others to take thom. 

In addition to the above splendid offer, we 
offer until May ist to send, in addition, to any 
one not now asubscriber to either the Evolu- 
tion or the investigator who will send us $3.60—- 
to reach us before May 1st--a copy of a choice 
edition of the Koran. Address 


A {Th Aeris oeio 
to g Doston investigator. 
4tis ies -34 Dey St.. New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 centsto DR. ANDREW RTONE. Troy, N. 
Y. and obtain a large, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. 80 
The New Gospel of Health for $1,25. 2 masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
Magnetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 120 cute 
or personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime science of healing without moar 
cine, : ae 


a 


UTH SEEKER COLLECTION The Career of eins leas 


THEIR ULTIMATE, 
The Religion of Science- 
BY HUDSOM TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
World—the subjects treated as follows: Chap, 
I.—Introductory; Chap. II.—What is Religion? 
Ohap. IfL.—Fetishism: Chap. LV.—Polvtheism ; 
Chap. Y.—Monotheism; Chap. VI.—Value of 
Ancient Bibles: Chav. VII—Man’s Moral 

rogress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
Growth; Chap. VIIT.—Theologica}] Problems; 
Ohap. IX.— Man’s Fall; Chap. X.— Free 
Necessity, Responsibility; Chap. XI.—Duties 
and Obligations of Man to God; Chap. XIL— 
The Ultimate of Religious Idens. à 

Price, in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cente. 
D, M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth St. N. Y. 


RROUGHTONSGS 


NVIGŠRATINI 


A certain cure far Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseases, 
Weakness, &c. 26 cents per bottle. Incurable 
cases solicited and cured or money refunded, 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Sample bottle, elrewar. and 26ts 


Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N. Y. 
Positive Thinker, 


Postage prepaid. 


SCIENCE HALL, 
HYOS MIN 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and 
the Religion of Humanity. 

One Yaar, $1.50; Six Months, 16 cents; Three 
Months, 49 cants: five to One post-office, $5.00; 
ten and one to getter-up of Club, $10.00. Issued 
weekly after the first three numbens. Sub- 
serlbers will be entitled to the full number. 
Send five cents for copy and circular. 4ts 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Number of the “HOLY CROSS 
SERIES.” is trom the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work, which created 80 much 
excitement in England. The original volume 
was issued by the ‘High Church” authorities 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional. 
and was desigued to be introduced into the 
English Church. Trice a5 oante 


. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth St.. New York. 
$08 a week in your own town., Terms and $3 
land, Maine. 


outfit free. H. SALDLELT '& UO Port- 
y 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
CHRONIC and SEXUAL Diseases, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
-has patients in every Btate of the Union and 
inthe British Provinces. Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Howels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Neuralgic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the. Skin, 
Blood impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Afections or Diseases of the Lye or Ear, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUYSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure Of SPER- 
MATORRH@A and IMPoTENCY, as the result of 
self-rbuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years. and other causes, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emassions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ete., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy, 
Dr. Fellows bas proscribed bis EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1.100 cases without a failure to eure in 
asingle case. and some of them were in ater- 
ribly shatteréd condition: had been in the In- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits; 
Others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 

Address, witb stamp. Vineland. New Jersey, 
where Dr. R, P. Fellows is permanently located, 
and Obtain his, PRIVATE and other CIRCULARS, 
with cures SWORN To, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented success in 
treating allthe diseases here: named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES. WBITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


Two Great Books! 


FREEMASONRY EXPOSED.—The greatest 
hit of the day. Generously and truthfully il- 
lustrated, and written by a man “raised” in 
New York. Nearly half a million coples sold in 
two years.” It will be appreciated by both Ma- 
sons and outsiders—by ladies as well as gentle- 
man; end, in fact, no Mason’s wife should fail 
to read this axpose. 34 pagan 4to, 25 contas. 

ODD-FELLOWSHIP EXPOSED.—Both Odd 
and even Fellows have pronounced this “ ex- 
pose” one of the best things that has ever come 

rom the humorous press of America,and fully 
equal to “Freemasonry Exposed.” 32 pgges, 
ao, = cents, ia eran a 

ent postpeid on re rice. : 
ais MJ IVERS, 113 Fulton St., N. Y. 

à er day at home, Samples 
5 to $20 Porth se free, Briweox & Oo. 
ortland, Maine, ly? 


Will, - 


30% 


——,_., 


The Truth Seeker, May 11, 1878. 


Gems of Chought. 


Ler him that would move- the world first- 
` move himsell.—Socrates. 


ALL philosophy li% in two words,” 
and “abstain. ”— Epictetus, 


How CHARMING is divine philosophy! not 
harsh nor crabbed, as dull fools suppose. but 
musical as ig Apollo’s lute.—Milion. 


InazaTitupe! thon marble-hearted fiend! 
more hideous when thou showest thyself ina 
child than a sea monster.—Shakspere. 


Every person has two-educations, ons which 
he receives from others, and one more impor- 
tant, which he gives himself.— Gibbon. 


It is by what we have done. and not by what 
others have done for us.that we shall be re- 
membered by after ages.—Dr. Waviand. 


PHILANTHROPY, like charity, must begin at 
home. From this centre our sympathies may 
extend in an ever-widening circle,—Lamd., 


Tum nerve that never relaxes, the eye that 
never blenches, the thought that never wan- 
ders—these are the masters of victory.—Burke. 


Tr is this miracle of incredulity on the part 
of the Jows. rather than that of the resurrec- 
tion, that should be taken into aceount,—Dide- 
rot. 


sustain” 


p 


PurLosorgty is a modest profession, it is all 
reality and plain dealing; I hate solemnity and 
pretense, With nothing but pride at the bottom. 
—Pliny. 


A PERSON was once asked if he believed there 
were any real Atheists, "Do you believe,” was 
the answer," that there are any real Chris- 
tlans?”’—Diderot. 


Auaslif the principles are not within us, 
the height of station and worldly grandeur 
will as soon add a cubit to a man’s stature as to 
his happlness.—Sterne. 


I gars all bungling as I do sin, but partiular- 
ly bungling in polities, which leads to the 
misery and ruin of many thousands and mill- 
ions of people.— Goethe. 


Waar is oven poverty itself, that a man should 
murmur under it? It is but as the pain of 
piercifg a maiden’s ear. and you hang your 
precious jewels in the wound.—Richter. 


Tue great blessings of mankind are within 
us and within our reach; but we shut our eyes, 
and, like people in the dark, we fall foul upon 
the very thing we search for without finding it. 
—Seneea. . 


In all the affairs of human life, social as well 
as political, I have remarked that courtesies of 
a small dnd trivial character are the ones which 
strike deepest to the grateful and apprecia‘ive 
heart.—Henry Clay. 


Yar only true source of politeness is consid” 
eration—that vigilant moral sense which never 
loses sight of the rights. the claims, and the 
sensibilities of others. This is the one quality. 
over all others, necessary to make agenilomän. 


‘Congregationalist, very carefully, 


—Simms. 


We read in the life of M.de Juvenne that a 
house having caught fire, the presence of the 
holy sacrament suddenly arrested the flames. 
Very good: but we likewise read in history that 
a monk having poisoned a consecrated host, & 

. certain emperor of Germany had no sooner 
swallowed it than he died.— Diderot, 


Some have said that itis not the business of 
private men to meddle with government—a 
bold and dishonest saying. which is fit to come 
from no mouth but that of a tyrant or a siave. 
To say that private men have nothing to do 
with government is to say that private men 
have nothing to do with their own happiness or 
misery; that people ought not to concern 
themselves whether they be naked or clothed, 
fed or starved, deceived or instructed, protect- 
ed or destroyed.— Cato, 


I xnow these godly people; they are prompt 
to take the alarm. Hf they once think that this 


writing contains anything contrary to their 
ideas; I must expect and be prepared for all the 
calumnies they have thrown broadcast. on a 
thousand better men than I. IfI only letter the 
sentence, pater major me est (my father is great- 
er than I), then Christ is not God. If we must 
understand in its literal sense the sentence, hac 
est corpus meum. he gave himself with his own 
hands to his aposties, Which is as absurd as to 
say that St. Denis kissed his own head after it 
had been cut off.—Diderot. 


Hig father was an excellent workman. and the 
son, as a matter of course, having his father’s 
knowledge and exPerienceto build upon. should 
far excel him in his calling. Butstop! Is this 
not some apology for the inefficiency of the 
boy? Are you not expecting too much of him? 
Oan the stream rise higher than the fountain? 
Remember the child has twọ parents, and is a 
combination of both, and consequently must 
differ materially from either of them. Ah! thera 
Hes the sacret of the whole matter, The mother 
is a poor, ignorant, weak-minded drudge, 
knowing nothing, caring for nothing save the 
littie round of every-day labor that constitutes 
her household duties. and not even beautifying 
them with a high or noble aspiration. Or may- 
hap she is a pretty petted creature of fashion, 
wholly interested in dress, display, and finery: 
Pause, than, O man and woman, before you 
ehooge who shall be the fathers and mothers of 


-your children. Do not marry for a housekeeper, ' 


a home, a provider, or a pretty face. You! 
should certainly have as much consideration | 
for the oredit, name, fame, and honor of your ' 
children as you would for the gart of hogs, 
cows, sheep, or horses which you rear upon 
your farms. Don’t marry a fool or. an igno-'! 
ramus if you wish for wise. good, and talented 
children, who will be an honor to you and the 
raco, Mrs. E, D, Slenker, 


Odds and Ends. 


ALMOST any sort of a fight is a do ill. 


WHEN is a mother a father? When she’s & 
sigher. 

Waar time is it when the clock strikes 13? 
Time to get it fixed. 


A DUTCHMAN repeated the adage  Birda of a 
feather flock together” thusly: “ Birds mit one 
fedder. goes mit themselves.” 


“Tu book trade is affected, I suppose, by ine 
general depression. What kind of books feel 
it the most?” " Poeket-books,” was the laconic 
reply. 

“Tr righteous men are the salt of the earth. 
why may not pretty girls be considered its 
sugar?” asked 9 gentleman of a little girl. 
* Because,” she replied, ‘ we are its “lasses.” 


A SunDay-scHooL class in Wilmington was 
asked who was the author of the Psalms. Si- 
lence at first; then & little hand was held up. 
“T know.” " Who?” asked the teacher. “SamI” 


WHEN the Princess Helen was born it was told 
the Princess Royal that she had got a young 
sister. " Oh, that is delightfal!” criedthe inno- 
cent royalist. “Do let me go and tell mamma!” 


A YANKEE humorist was giving an account of 
his experience as a hotel-keeper. ‘Did you 
claar anything by it?” asked a listener, “I 
Cleared a six-rail fence getting away from the 
sheriff,” was the answer. 


An Irishman with a heavy bundle on his 
shoulder, riding on the front of a horse-ear, | 3 
was asked why he didn’t set the bundle on the 
platform. He replied, “ Indade the horses have 
load enough. Tl carry the bundle.” , 

“Yes, gentlemen, certainly,” said a polite 
clothier; “if you want a pair of pants, step 
right into my pantry; if a vest. walk right up 
to my vestry; and if a coat—here, Jacob. show 
these gentlemen into the coterie. This way, 
this way, gentlemen,” 


ONE was a Baptist and the other was a Congre- 
gationalist. The waiter asked them what they’d 
order. "A little dipped toast,” said the Bap- 
tist. “You may give me toast also,” said the 
“but don’t 
dip it—sprinkle it with a little butter.” 


AN old, rough clergyman once took for his 
text that passage ofthe Psalm, “I said in my 
haste. All men are liars.” Looking, apparent- 
ly, as if he saw the Psalmist standing before 
him, he said. * You said itin your haste, David, 
It you had been here, you might have said it 
after mature deliberation.” 


“Here's my wife and I,” said a husband, with 
much complacency, to his silver- wedding 
guests, “who have been married five-and- 
twenty years, and in all that time haven’t had 


a single unkind word with one another.” "By | 66. 


Jove!’ exclaimed one of the guests, “what a 


stupid time you must have had of it!” 


THERE ig a precocious six-year-old boy who 
is wonderful or spelling and definition, The 
other day his teacher asked him to spell “mat- 
rimony.” " M-a-t-r-i-m-o-n-y,’’saidthe young- 
ster, promptly. “Now define it,” said the 
teacher. *' Well,” replied the boy, “I don’t 
know exactly what it means; but I know moth- 
er’s got enough of it.” 


' “DEN you’se on de side of de fah an’ brim- 
stone in dis hell discussion?” “ You’se right. 
honey! Ef you tink you'se gwine to leebe dis 
wurld ter play snow-ball somewhar, you’se 
*rong. Dar’s er warm place jess beyant heal 
fer de manigers of de Freedman’s Bank an’ 
chickin-lifters ginrully, else I’se gwine to swap 
my himbook fer er pack er kyards,” 


A CERTAIN judge. whose pompous and off- 
cious Ways tempted some of the lawyers to acts 
which his honor construed to mean contempt, 
fined them ten dollars each: When they had 
paid their fines, a certain dry and steady-going 
old lawyer walked up to the bench and very 
gravely laid down ten dollars. “ What is that 
for?” said the judge. "For contempt, your 
honor.” was the reply. “Why. I have not fined 
you for contempt,” answered the judge. “I 
know that,” said the lawyer; “but I want you 
to understand that I cherish a secret contempt 
for this court all the time, and I am willing to 
pay for it.” 

SLIGHT MisaAPPREHENSION.—" ‘A new tale for 
the „boys just out.’” said Mrs. Partington, as 
she read the announcement on a bookseller’s 
window in Washington street, and she smiled 
with the conceit that crossed her mind. She 
looked atIke, who was gazing into the window 
very wistfully at some pictures, ‘How do you 
think you would like a tail, dear?” she asked, 
looking from him to the placard on the win- 
dow. He grinned at the question, and, looking 
in the same direction as herself, replied, “First 
rate.” 

Though the word “tale” was legitimately 
spelled. her mind had accepted for it a caudal 
signification that rather ran behind the book- 
seller’s meaning. Ike’s readiness to answer 
rather alarmed her. aad with an assumed grav- 
ity she remarked: “ You would like to have a 
tail, would you? Well. well, boys are so apt to 
act like monkeys that they may want to look 
like them.” 

“Tt is a story.” said Ike, who saw through the 


' mistake she had made. 


"Don’t be impenitent, Isaac,” said she, 
"Never say anybody tells a story, because it’s 
just as bad as saying they lie. It isn’t good 
manners.” 

* It's a story-book, that’s just out,” persisted 
the juvenile, 

" Why,” responded she, "so it is; what amis- 
take it was! I declare, I believe Iam losing my 
sensations.” 

She moved onward, thinking what a queer 
mistake she had made, and Ike amused himself 
by moving on behind a big man, ina vain èn- 

| deavor to keep up with his stride, 


te 
8i. big aan „or the Half-way House. 
` B. 


Truth Seeker Tracts. 


No, (BEVISED LIST.) ” Ots. 


1. Discussion on Prayar. D. M, Bennett and 
two Olergymen. 

2 Oration on ithe Gods. Ingersoll. 

3, Thomas Paina. 

4, Arraignment St the Ohurch, Ingergoll. 

5, Heret. tas pnd H Heresies, 

6. Humbold 

7, The Stor 

8. The Old 

= ppo Story aa the Flood, 

he Plague of Egypt. 

ie Kocah atiam, ane Abiram, * snnett. 

12. Balaam and 

is, Arrai. nment of Pricsteratt. i 

14. Old A d Little Ike. ad as 

18, Comsto yar er, 

16. Fog Horn Documents. 

17. aes vil Stil! Ahead. 7 

18. 8 lipp ped Up Again, A 

19. sot va Btopping the Bun and Moon, D. 


20, amann and his Exploits. Bennett, 
21. The Great Wrestling Match. i 
22. Discussion with Elder Sheiton. ** 
33, Be Dy, t9 le Kilder Bhelton’s Fourth Letter. 


24. Obristlans "ae Work. Wm. McDonnell. 
25. Discussion with Geo. Brode. Bennett, 
26. Underwood’s Prayer 
a7. Honest t Quostions and Honest Answers. 
ennei 
28. Alessandro di Oegliostro. O. Sotheran, 1 
99. Paine Hall Dedication Address. B. F. 
Woes Rishte & Man's W Syph 
80; Woman’s Rig an’s Wrongs, yphers. 
31. Gods and God-houses. 
32. The God’s of Superstition and the God of 
the Universe. ennott. 
38, What has Christianity Done? Preston. 
34, Tributo to Th i 
36, Moving the A i 
36. Bonnert 3 Prayer to the Devil. 
7, Short Sermon. Rey. Theologicua, D.D. 
38, Christianity not a Moral ee, X.Y. Z 


ry of vos Creation. Bennett. 
Story. 
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he True Saint. 8. P. Putn: 
a ible gf Nature vs. The Bible oof Men. J. 
41. our 7 Reclosiastical Geniry, Bonnett. 
42, Elijah the Tishbite. : 
43, Christianity a Borrowed System. pa 
44, Design A pment Refuted, Underwood. 
45. Elisha the ophet, Bennett. 
46, Did Jesus Rea ly Exist? " 
Credullty ot the Human Race, 


47, Cruelt 
oliy and iel Arter. 


a Bsa in the West, G. L. Henderson. 
49, Bens}ble | onolnsions, E, uild. 
60. Jon e Big Fish. D. Mt Bennett, 
51. Sixteen apa tpe Reeker Laafiets. No, 1, 
52, Marples-Underwood Debate, Underwood, 
63, Questions for Bible Worshipers. B. F. 
Underwood. 

64, An Open Letter to Jesus Christ. Bennett. 

Ha The ee God Disproved by Nature, W, 


56. Bible Gontradictions, 

57. Jesus Nota Perfect Character. Underwood. 
68, Prophecies. 

69. Bible rophecies Concerning Babylon. B. 


F, Underwood. 
60. Ezekiel e Fro Prophecies Concerning Tyre. B, 


61. History of. the "Devil Isaac Paden, 
62. a Jews and ir Go od, 
63, The Devils D u6-Bills. John Syphers. 

st. The Tiss ye Endure—their Qause and Cure, 


65. short gormon No, 2. Rey. Theologicus, D. D. 
God Idea in History. H. row 

67. Sixteen Truth Seeker Feien No. a, 

88. Buphs fies of Heaven and Mine. Susan 
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69. Missionaries. Mrs. E. D. Slenker., 

70, Vicarious Atonement. J.N, Lyon. 

Ti, Paine’s Anniversary. O. A.Codman. . 

73, Shadrach, a ach, and Abed-nego. D. 
enne 

78, Foundations, John Syphers. 

74, Daniel in the Lion’s Don: Bennett. 

75. An Hour with the D 

76. Beply to Erastus Pe own. D. M. Bon- 


nett, 
T Tho Fear of Death. D. M, Bennett. £ 
18. Ohristmas and Christianity. D.M.Bennett, 
79. The Relationship of Jesus, Jehovah, and 
the Virgin Mary. W, E, Goleman, 
80. aoe on Paine’s 189th Birthday. Ben- 
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82. omibtien Courtesy, Bennett, 
83, Been Examined, Dr. A. G. Hum- 


84, wiped Sermon on Hell, Rev. J, P, 
Hopps, London. 
86. Matter, PAtoton, Lite and Mind. Bennett. 1 
86, An Enquiry about God’s Sons. 
BT. Freethought J udged by its Fruita. BF. 
n 
David, God’s Peculiar Favorite. Mrs, E, 


88. 

D. Sienker. 
89. Logie o of Prayer, Oharles Stephenson. 
go, Biblo-Mania. Otter Cordates. 


91. Our Ideas of God. F. Underwood. 
92. The Bible; is it Divinely Inspired?’ Dr. 


rter. 
93. Obtaining” Pardon for Sins. Hudson 


B4. The hee Raven, ‘Will Cooper. 

95, Jesus Christ. D. M. Bennett. 

96. Ichabod Crane avers: 

97.. Special Providences’ W.8. Bell. 

98. Snakes. Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker. 

99. Do ine Works of Nature prove a Ore- 


Scioti 
100. The bla and the New. R.G. Ingersoll. 
101. noh, Anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 
Birthday. Bennett ef als. 
102. The í Old Religion and the New. W. 8. 
oll. 
103. Toes ‘the Bible Teach us all we Know, 


404. Evolution of Isrrel’s God. A. ae Rawson. i 
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105. Decadence of Christianity. Oapphro. 2 
106. Franklin, Washington and J of erson Un- 

believers. Bennett. 2 
107. The Safe Side. H. B, Bro 5 
108. The Holy Bible a Historical Humbug, 

8. H. Preston. 1 
109. Ghosts. Ingersoll, 4 Dp. -5 
110, Meterialisti Prayer. Bennett. 4 pp. 1 
111. Raply to Scientific American. Bennett, 1 
112. Rensible Sermcn, Ravage, 8 pp. p] 
113. Come to Jesus. Bennett, 8 pp. a 


SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 
L Hereditary, 7 Transmission. Prof. Louis 


Ore 
3 Evolution; from the Homogeneous to the 
Heterogeneous, B. F. Underwood. 
3. Darwinism. B.F, Underwood. 
4, Literature of the Insane. F arvin, 
6. Responsibility of Bex. Mrs, Chase, M.D. 
6. Graduated À Atmospheres. J. McCarroll, 
q. Death. Frederic R. Marvin 
8, How do] Marsupial Animals a Pronewate 
their kind?_A.B. Bradford. 
9, The Unseen World. Prof, John Fiske. 
19. The Evolution Theory — Huxley’s Three 


Lectur 
14, Is Amerien the New World? L. L. Dawson. . 10 
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Discount on one dollar’s worth 10 per et, off j 
on two dojlara’ worth 20 off; on five. dollars 
worth 49 off; on ten dollare’ worth 60 

As few or as many of any given kind may be 
ordered as desired. 


RADICAL BOOKS. 
SENT POST PAID AT THE PRICES ANNEXED, 
. By D., M, BENNETT, 


Age of Reason, Paine, Paper covers. 26 
a -Oloth 60 
“ and Ez, of Proph. Paper 60; gl 15 

A Few. Days in Athens.. Frances Wright. i 
Apocryphal New Testament, 1 26 
An Eye Opener. Paper, 50; Cloth. 16 
25 


Antiquity of Qh: istlanity, Alber, 
Analysis of Beligious Ballet. 


Viscount 
mberly, H 00, 4.00, and 4 s 


Apples o of Gold. Susan H, Wixon. “ 15 
Ant 1-Theologigal Lectures. Rov Ë. Taylor, 2 0D 
Antiquity and Duration of the World. 26 
Astronomy, and Worshi pe of the Anolents. 26 
A ens OE IS x Prip olemus Tub, "i 
ventures o or Triptolemus Tub. 18 
Bible in India: Jacoliiot, 00 


2 
Buckle’s History of Ohiilzatton. 2Vols,,8V0. 4 00 
80 
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Burgess-Underwood Debate. stand 
Bible in the Balance, Fish, 100 
Bacon’s Novum or “Dinloa 2 00° 
Bhagvad-Gita, or ialogues of Christna 
and Arjun 176 
Buechner’s an "Present and Future, 4 00 
Ghristlanity before Christ. Qraven. a 
hapters from the Bibles of the Ages. 15 
ori ism onthe iphsoleleal Idea of “Deity: 1 00 
Childhood of aoha, Cf (hod a. eo 
ood of the World. Clo 40 an 60 
Qhristianltyand Materialism. Underwood. 16 
Cause of Religious Ideas. aes tle, oo 
Conway’s Sacred Antholog 400 
Oolenso on the Pentateuch, "Abstract of, 26 
Devil’s Pulpit, Rev. Robt. Gayl or, 2 00 
Diegesis 2 00 
Denton’s Irraconcilable Records, 60 
Planet, Past, Present, and 
Future ' 1 50 

sy Radical Rhymes. 126 

a Who are Christians, Pelu Ə, 
Dentons’ Tommon Sense Thou Be 

Thyself, What is „Bigh n Man 8 
True Saviors, Sermon from 
Shakspere’s Text, Qod Proposed, 
Spiritualism True, Orthodoxy 
False, 10 cents each, 
Draper’s Conflict between Religion and 
Science, 1 7 
ee Intellecta Development of Eu- 
2 vols., 8 
Darwin’s Origin ‘of Species 2 
- Descent of Man, impra Ed.) 8 
Descent and Darwinism, Schmidt, 1 
BRinstein’s Origin ot  Holigious Ideas, 1 
Exeter Hall, Donnell, 60 & 
Errors of the Bible, Weigh t 36 & 
Essence of Religion. „g vorbaoh, 40 and 
Eight Scientific T 
Frothingham’s É “elon of Humanity, 1 
: Ohi ’s Book of Religion, 1 
i Stories of the Patriarchs, 1 
a Safest Creed, 1 
5 TPranscondentaliem in New 
2 
Faraday’s Various’ Forces of Nature. 2 
Fiske ’s Myths and Myth-Makers, a 
God Idea in History. Puttle, 1 
Good Sense, D’H 1 
Gquld’s Curie us rt of the eds Ages, 2 
Lost and Hostile Gospels. 8 
Grayes’ Sixteen rucifiod l Nay ors, a 
Sat ‘ 
Grey’s progra paypi Lif a 
Greeda of Christendom. 2 Vols. 7 
Heroines of Hreehought Mrs. Underwood, 1 
Heathens of the Heath, MeDonneill, 1 00 & 1 
Hume’s Essays ann Troati 908," 1 
Huxley's tay Serm 1 
dan’s Placo th Nature, 1 

n gritiques aud Addresses, 1 
History of all Religions Sects. Eyans, 1 
Haeckel’s History of Oreation. 9 Vols, 5 
Hollick’s Nerves and the Nervous, 1 
Humboldt’s Works. 
ingersoll’s “Gods and d ather Lectures, 30 and i 

ree 
Influence of Christianity on Civilizations . 
Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper, 1 
ehovah Unyeiled, 
Jamieson’s Clergy a Bo a Boureo of Danger, 1 
Josephus’ Complete Wi 4 
Johnson's Oriental Releloas, 8v0. 6 
John’s ay. 
Kneeland’s Review. 1 
Koran, with Notes otes. and Life of Mahomet. 2 7 
Lecky’ s Rationalism in Europe, 2Vols. 409 
History of Euro pean orals, 6 00 
Life of Thon Faine, lanchard, p60;ck 75 
Lewes’ Biogr aphical History of Philosophy. 3 50 
lems of Life and M 8 00 
Lizzie Doten’, fe Poeme of Progress. and . 
Lubbodk's Orein of Otvilizati 3.00 
ubbock’s tigin o vilization, 00 
Pre-Historic Times liustrated, 6 00 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology, TH cuts, 3 40 
Principles " 2 vols, and maps, 8 00 
Monks and Popes. Alberger. 1 00 
Morley’s Lfe of Voltaire, 2 00 
Martyrdom of Man, Winwood Reade, ` 3 00 
Peeple’s ai Around the 2 50 
ers of the Ages 2 50 
Plato’s Divine and Moral ‘Works 2 20 
Pro and Con of Supernatural Religion, 80 & 60 
Physical Man, Tuttle, 1 60 
Paine’s Common Sense. 1a 
risis. Papor, 60; cloth BO 
re Rights of Man. Paper, 50; cloth 80 
a Theological Works, a portrait 150. 
R pepe 100 
2y Political Works, clot! 1650 
* Great Works Complete. Crown o6- F 
tavo, with life and portrait. 8 
A Political Works, steel portrait. 1 
s Life, oF, Calvin Blanchard with 
portrait Paper het cloth 76 
Parturition without 1 00 
Plain Home Talk and “Medical Oommon 
Sense, E. B. Foote, M.D., 150 
Proctor’s Six Lectures on Astronomy, . 2 
Beason, i thoonty Orage of Man, Ethan Allon ï so 
yntagma 
System of Weenie, “D'Holbach, 2 00 
Salf- Contradictions ofthe Bible, 25 
Studying th Bible, Mra. Slenker, 46 
Spencer’ a (Herbert) Entire Work, 
Strauss’ Old Faith and New, 2 00 
New Life of Jesus, 2 vols. 42 00 
Supernatural Heligion, 2 Vols.. BYO., 8 00 
Sexual P hyalology, Trall, 200 
Tatleyrand’s:- Letter to Pope Pius vil, 26 
a ndall (Prof. John) Entire Works, 

6 Christ of Paul 2 00 
ape Case against the Church, 76 
The Relations of the Sexes. Mrs. Duffey, 2 00 
The Voices, Warren Sumner Barlow, 145 
The World’s Sages, Infidels, and Thinkers, 

Bennett. $3 00, $4 00,and #6 
The Champions of ho “Church, Bennett. 
$3 00, $4 00, and 4 60 
Thirty Bigcusslons, 1 Bible s Beor les, olo., 75 Æ 1 00 
Truth Seeker Tra AI, JII, and 
V, by the fats 


The Truth Seeker DE ai of Forms, 
Hymns, and Recitations, 


The Outonst, Winwood Reade 

Talks with iz Patients, Mrs » Mrs, Gleason, M. D..1 44 
19 | Underwood-Marples Deb: 86 & 60 

Underwood’s Twelve Mracs, . 90 

Yoi or ore Création, i T 

olney’s Ruin: . 
Yolney’ s New Hesearches in Ancient His-' i 
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Glates and Clippings. 


, & Saszara-school scholar was asked what 
Adam lost when he fell, and he ‘replied, “I 
suppose it was his balance.” 


MeN are frequently like tea—the real strength 
and goodness are not properly drawn out until 
they have been in hot water. 


CINOINNATI Commercial (Ind.): “The straws . 


jn the wind appear to Indicate that in course of 
time church property will be taxed.” 


Mus. Haves says it’s alla mistake about their 
not being able to get the tune to “ When I can 


Read my Title Clear” at the White House Sun- 


day evening Sings. — 

An old negro fiddler of Cuthbert ” got relig- 
lon” afew days ago, Whereupon he shivered 
his fiddle onthe doorstep. saying: “No man 
kin hab religion an’ be a fiddler.’—Columbus 
Sun. 


- Tarmaa performed a sermon last Sunday 
on the ‘ Sick Men of the Bible.” We would 
respectfully suggest that “ Men Sick of the 
Bible” would furnish an excellent subject for 
his next Sunday’s gyrations. 


ALTHOUGH the temporal power of the pope 
is now athing of the past.a papal army still 
exists, According toaGerman military paper. 
this force consists at the present time of 80 
Papal Guards, 450 Palace Guards, 50 Noble 
Guards, 160 Swiss, and 6 firemen. 


Ar a prayer meeting in western Pennsyl- 
vanja, a very rich, very pious, and very ignor- 
ant man by the name of Brush got up, shut his 
eyes, and opened prayer with, ""Oh,thou eter- 
nal, almighty. obnoxious Jehovah.” A titter 
wont round that came near breaking up the 
meeting. ‘ : 

A Lattin boy in a Sioux City Sunday-school 
put a poser to his teacher. The lady was tell- 
ing her class how God punished the Egyptians 
by causing the first-born in each household to 
pe slain. The little boy listened attentively. 
and. at the proper interval, mildly inquired, 
” What would God have done if there had been 
twins?” 


Tui London Medical Examiner states that a 
man named Hicks, recently suffering from 
hydrophobia in the Chelmsford Infirmary, has 
boen. discharged thence. The disease had ap- 
parently left him, though. he was still in a 
weakoned state. The dog which bit a boy at 
Stockport in England is alive and well, though 
the boy died of hydrophobia. 


A Partition has been filed in the Chancery 
division ofthe High Court of Justice [London], 
to deprive Mrs, Besant of her daughter, Mabel, 
onthe ground that Mrs. Besant is an atheist, 
and writes and speaks against Christianity, 
and that she has published the Knowlton 
pamphlet and the “Law of Population.” This 
petition has been presented by the Rev. Frank 
Besant of Sibsey, after he was aware that the 
little girl was ill in bed with scarlet fever.—The 
Evolution. $ l 

MINISTERIAL Soanpats.—The latest thing out 
is the announsement that the Rev. I, 8. Kalioch 
is lecturing on™ Ministerial Scandals” at San 
Francisco. He will be remembered as the 
person who figured as a-popular .preacher in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, some twenty odd 
years age, and who fell from grace by drinking 
whiskey and having too much to do with “a 
lady in black.” Asa frightful example, he can 
in person point his lecture with the moral it 
conveys. 

Im took one bishop, eight priests, and a 
swarm of Redemptionist fathers, cheered on 
by the presence of three thousand spectators, 
just four hours to consecrate two newaltars in 
achurch in this oity recently, But they were 
difficult altars to consecrate, being alive with 
agate angels, swarming with silver saints, 
yariegated with varnished virgins, jeweled 
wlthjasper Jasuses, and all overshadowed by 
a huge silver-plated Holy Ghost, exquisitely 
ornamented with gold-mounted pin-feathers 
and wings. The magnificence and grandeur 
of the consecration filled the Almighty with 
awe; and it ig rumoredin heaven that he isa 
a little shy about teking possession of his 
costly residence while so many of his Door 
young ones arestarving to death in China. 


SCIENCE HALL, 141 8th St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


| $3 per Year. 


Tux Rey. Mr. Vosburgh of Jersey City is now 
on trial for wife-poisoning. The case looks 
very bad for him. Vosburgh wanted children, ` 
but his wife was persistently and obstinately 
childless. He’ accuses her of using means to 
prevent conception, That may be a sufficient 
justification for poisoning in his estimation, 
ħut we will see what the jury think about it. 
Pity Vosburgh’s mother had not received one 
of Oolgate’s prevention-of-eonception pam- 
plets about a year before his birth. 


patron of the Church ; the holy apostles, Peter 
and Paul; allthe orders of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, and all the flock of the Lord.”— 
Graphic. i 


THE religious sensation in Georgia isthetrial 
of Deacon Frank E. Block ofthe Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Lawrenceville, for allowing 
some young visitors to enjoy a dance in his 
parlor onthe 27th of December last. Mr. Block 
was-arraignyt before the elders of the church 
to answer a charge of having violated the laws 
ofthe Bible and of the Church in permitting 
round and square dances in his house, and was 
suspended from membership by a vote of four 
tothree. The deacon was not satisfied, how- 
ever, to allow this decision to remain final. and 
he appealed to the Atlanta Presbytery. Tho 
issue raised by the pleading is; * First, is danc- 
ing wrong per se according to Biblical law? 
and, second, is daucing entirely prohibited by 
the deliverances of the Presbyterian General 
Assemblies, or are lascivious and promiscuous 
dances only forbidden?” The- defendant 
admits that he allowed and encouraged dancing 
on the occasion in question, but asserts thatthe 
dancing was neither promiscuous nor lasciv- 
ious in its nature. Both parties—the deacon 
and thesession which suspended him—are rap- 
resented by able pleaders, and the result will 
be awaited with interest by those Presbyterians 
who hanker after the whirl and gayety of the 
ballroom. 


THE people who have trotted out Pastor John 
Jasper as a lecturer will do a good deed by let- 
ting him return in peace to his Richmond 
congregation, where it seems he is beloved and 
honored. As a lecturer he fa simply ridiculous, 
and he is so profoundly ignorant that when his 
hearers laugh at him for uttering the amazing 
nonsense he does, he takes it for admiration 
and endorsement of his views. His” lecture” 
is a rambling moss of statements about Moses. 
Joshua, and other Seripture characters, mixed 
up with a littte of almost everything that comes 
into his venerable head. After working. him- 
self up to a state of excitement on these things 
for half an hour or more, he plunges into the 
subject of the rotation of the sun round the 
earth, Which he handles to his own great satis- 
faction simply by adducing a few passages 
from Seripture which speak of the "rising and 
setting of theaun.” Jasper’s strongest point in 
lecturing is that in which he proves the earth 
to be sauere instead of round, as commonly 
supposed. For proof of his theory he relies on 
what he finds in Revelations vil. 1, which 
speaks of ‘four angels standing on the four 
corners of the earth.” He triumphantly ex- 
claims, "Dar! How can any ting wot’s got four 
corners be:round? I tell you de earf’s squar, 
or my name aint John Jasperi” Then the 
audience afplaud'vigorousty, and the eloquent 
lecturer is more firmly than ever fixed in his 
opinion. 


Rev. J. W. Masrrn, pastor of the Methodist 
Church in Anita, Lowa, has, through the Investi- 
gating Committee, been proven guilty of the 
charges of ‘abusing his wife. and attempting 
to ruin her character.” He was cruelly jealous 
of her, not on account of any love anywhere. 
that ennobles instead of degrades, and which 
worketh no illto aneighbor,but apparently from 
an inherent disposition to cover faults of his 
own, and to account for his unmanly,and ma- 
lignant persecutions. He made a desperate 
attempt to ruin her reputation and to deprive 
her of friends and support by charging that 
she became pregnant while visiting hor friends 
and had produced abortion, so he brought an 
over-zealous doctor on the stand to testify that 
the child had been dead three weeks when born! 
which wonderful statement, if trus, though 
shown to be.an unheard-of occurrence, would 
help corroborate the husband’s gross charges. 
The truth seems to be that the miscarriage was, 
eaused by the cruel persecutions and direct 
abuse of the guilty pastor (who kept a female 
in the house, a personal enemy of the wife) 
whose testimony was far-fetched and did more 
towards producing the verdict rendered than 
all the other testimony. As one of the fair- 
minded committee said, “A man who would 
teatify to such things, must either bea foolora 
knave.” And we agree with the Ania Times 
from which we condense this report in think- 
ing that a man Who would introduce such teg- 
timony against his wife is abundantly capable 
fof gomimitting every crime charged against 
him, 


Tue English statute 37, Henry VIIL., O. 17, 
ordains that the King’s Majesty “‘hath full 
power to correct, punish, and repress all man- 
ner of heresies, &c., growing within the Ohurch 
of England, and to exerciseall other manner of 
jurisdiction, commonly called ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,’ and that “the archbishops and 
other ecclesiastical persons have no manner of 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical but by, under, and 
from the royal Majesty,” and that to the King’s 
Majesty only“ by Holy Seripture all authority 
and power is wholly given to determine all 
manner of cases ecclesiastical.” 


TuE Rev. W. G. Haskell hag preached his 
farewell sermon in the Episcopal Church in 
Medford. Mass. The parish requested him to 
resign. He says that his downfall is the result 
of an unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances. One evening he took a large dose of 
Medford rum to cure a cold.and went to bed; 
but he had soarcely fallen asleep when a sur- 
prise party of young folks took possession of 
his house. He had to get up and entertain 
them. The rum and the sudden awakening 
dazed him, and he created the impression that 
he was grossly intoxicated. whereas he is sure 
that he was “ only just a little bewildered.” 


‘hae French journal Le Pelerin thus describes 
the arrival of Pius IX. in Paradise: “On 
‘ entering he received from the Immaculate 
Virgin Mary a crown, as @ reward for the 
‘erown which he had given her on earth, St. 
: Joseph. whom he had made patron of the 
| Ohureh. did not failto shake hands with him 
j Warmly, and to express his thanks. St. Peter, 
on seeing him, opened the choir at once. 
Hilarius. Francis of Sales. and, Alfonso of 
Liguori, the three doctors of the Churek, pro- 
claimed by him, glorified by turns the deeds of 
his pontificate. Fifty-twoisaints and twenty- 
six beatified ones, who owe him their present 
positions, entertained him with a.sweet con- 
cert.” r 


Tun Rev. Dong Wong, & native Chinaman, 
who was recently ordained to labor among his 
almond-eyed brethren on the Pacific coast, 
prosecutes his work under disadvantages. 
The Chinese have been so roughly treated by a 
great many people who call themselves Chris- 
tians that they hate Christianity, and do not 
want its doctrines promulgated among them. 
In Oregon. where Dong Wong is now trying to 
convert his countrymen, this feeling is particu- 
larly strong. Dong. has two big revolvers, and 
everywhere that Dong goes the revolvers are 
sure to go, He has not as yet shot any of his 
hearers, but declares that he means business, 
and will shoot somebody if itshail, in his best 
judgment, seem necessary to do so, Ifit comes 
to a choice between being shot and being con- 
verted, Dong will probably have some converts 
to report. 


Yun Encyrorzcan.—If any one had cherished 
a hope thatthe new pope was to be unlike the 
old pope; that he was to bea sort of liberal, 
and that he desired in any way “to go back” 
on the acts of his predecessor, a perusal of 
Leo XIIL’s eloquent Encyclical, the full text of 
which has just reached us, would dissipate 
that delusion. Not one of the multitudinous 
briefs, bulls. or allocutions of Pio Nono excels 
itin vigorous assertion of the absolute neces- 
‘gity of the territorial independence of the 
pope; of the unlimited’ supremacy of the 
Cburch; of the wickedness and falsity of the 
revolt against her ; and of the ruin into which 
the family and the world would fall shouid the 
Ohurch abnegate her authority or be crushed 
into silence. Nor does the new pope fear the 
future: he strikes an exultant note, and pro- 
dicts fresh victories and grard triumphs for 
the Ohuroh: victories and triumphs to be ob- 
tained throuzh "the mediation ofthe Throne 
of God, ofthe Immaculate,Queen of Heaven, 
and as intercessors St. Joseph. the- celestial 


cans now: 


Events of the Week. , 


——— a 


+ GENERAL DAKIN, of sharp-shooting celebrity, 
is dead. i 


EXTENSIVE forest flres are raging in Vineyard 


Haven, Mass. 


GENERAL GRANT and family are" doing” the 


Paris Exposition, 


Tun American Indians are scalping the Mex- 
Tit for tat. 


.THE National party has nominated a ‘State 


ticket in Pennsylvania. 


Pors Lro has been attacked with infiamma- 


tion of his infallible liver, 


PROFESBOR JOSEPH HENRY, of the Smithsonian 


Institute, died on the 23th inst. 


OaNADA is preparing fora Fenian invasion. 


Several regimonts are under arms. 


A Jorn? resolution has been passed by the 


House to enforce the eight-hour law. 


Tue steamer Sardinia, from Liverpool for 


Quebec, was burned; large loss of life, 


COL. INGERSOLL addressed the various intelli- 


gent citizens of Keene, N. H., on the 17th, 


CHABLES Moraan, the steamship prince, is 
dead. He leaves $13,000,000 to his afflicted heirs. 


“ten strikers in England are suffering ter- 
Pah Rioting and bloodshed are occurring 
ally. : i 


THE wife of the Right Honorable John Bright 
died of apoplexy on the 18th, in, Rochdale, 


England. ; 


Tas Democratic members of Congress are 
making herculean efforts to oust Hayes from 


the Presidenoy. 


An attempt has been made to assassinate 
Emperor William of Germany. It is rumored 


that the Jesuits are at the bottom of the plot. 


VIRGINIA, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts 
have been visited by violent rain and hail 
storms ; crops and fruits were seriously dam- 
aged. 


BEEOHER’s eldest sister, Oatherine, is dead ; 
aged seventy-eight. She was not as. religious 
as her great brother, but inflnitely more 
moral. 


BELLEVILLE coal-miners are starving and 
begging for bread. The Bible Society is beg- 
ging for $50,000 to pay fat salaries to its sinecure 
officers. 


Wrnsxow. the $12.000 thief. has been pardoned 
by the President. Thv'$s thieves are ali ia jail 
yet, and must serve out thelr terms, the 
wretches. i 

Tug monotony of the famine in Ohina has 
been broken by’ a terrible tornado, which a 
merciful God sent to add tothe afflictions of 
that wretched country. 


QENERAL TERRY has telegraphed to Bis- 


' marek, Dakota, for troops to be held in instant 


readiness to take the field. Immediate trouble 
with the Indians is apprehended. 


Rusesra is watching Briti#eh movements; the 
Fenians are watching Rusalan movements, 
anxious for @ chance to take a hand in the 
fight; and now British spies have arrived in 
this country to watch Fenian movements. 


Tar United States of Columbia has granted 
toa French company the right to construct an 
interoceanic canal across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. The canal must be completed inside of 
eighteen years or the contract becomes void. 


CERISTIAN Foxanorerrna.—Edwin M. Hall, 
President of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Whitehall, defaulted, $100,000; arrested.—G. R. 
Waterman. Lawrence, Mass., embezzled 31%,- 
000; arrested. Harry Beadle, banker, Elmira, 
N. Y., embezzled over 200,000; escaped,— Sev- 
eral States yet to hear from. 


Dz. CrosBy's Society-for- the - Prevention-of- 
Crime bill did not pass in the legislature. The 
section giving half the Gunes to the society was 
stricken out, and, as that was the only feature . 
the speculators in crime had any interest in, 
they let the bill drop and returned to New York 
to devise some other scheme to fill thelr pook- 
ets at the expense of the community. 


Radical Momance. — 


os P 


` The Darwins. 

BY MRS, ELMINA- D. BLENKER. ` 
f CHAPRER: VIE.—Conrinvzp: 
« All right,” said Edith ; “but I shall not promise 
you, to fall in love-with him, or hiépicture, for that 

is what you have brought, I presume.” te 
“ Yes; and now take a good look at it,” said Sue, 
as she handed her friend a folded paper. 
Edith unwrapped it, and took a step forward to 
where tke light could fall full upon it. A good 
face—yes, a grand arid noble one—a broad, square 
forehead ; dark chestnut hair, just wavy enough not 


to seem stiff ; eyes deep, dark blue, and fathomless : nice, and all that, but Mr. Williams isone of natures |. 


own noblemén, He is’ large, with broad, square 


_ as the ocean: depths ; beard decidedly auburn, but 
full, rich, and handsome. Every feature bespoke 
intelligence, character, and determination. Several 
moments passed, and Edith still stood, as it were, 
spellbound, gazing as if entranced and fascinated 
upon the picture. cere ses o 0 : 

Sue watched her eagerly, and, quivering all over 
with suppressed merriment and ‘excitement, she 
found herself unable longer to keep silent and 
exclaimed in ‘a tragic-comic doleful voice : `“ Fare- 
well, Edith, friend of my girlhood! Thou art gone 
—forever gone! I shall never, never see thee more! 
Ah! ah, fatal picture, why did F bring thee?” 

“Qh, Sue, do stop your bantering nonsense,” said 
‘Edith, pettishly, “I don’t see as marriage has:sobered 

ou down one bit.” i fay i 

“Sobered me? No indeed, I should hope not! 
Why it has just intoxicated me completely. I feel 
like'a butterfly which has escaped from its entomb- 
- ment in the dark, gloomy cell of the cocoon into the 
glad, bright, free outside world of brightness, joy, 
and beauty. Why, I am so happy I scarce feel that 
I touch the.ground as I walk, and I burst out singing 
every few moments, and sing inside of me all the 
time! Sobered me! Ive had enough of soberness 
to last me one lifetime. at. least ; °” and clouds ‘flitted 
across the fair young face as she thought of all the 
dark, dreary past, and its sore trials and bitter sor- 


rows. 


mean to chide you. I want you to be just as happy 
as you can. You don’t know how it rejoices us to 
‘see you so merry and glad—such a perfect little sun- 


beam. Your playful bantering somehow touched. a 


chord that jarred unpleasantly, and I spoke petu- 
lantly and impatiently on the impulse of the mo- 
_ment, So please forgive and forget,” f 

“Yes, yes, it is all right, Edith ; but you will keep 
the picture, will you not?” ` . 

« Why should I? I shall, perhaps, never see the 
original, and if I should, he might not please me as 
his shadowed resemblance here does.” ` 

“Oh yes, you will see him, Edith, for he is to be 
here in September:on business, and will stay a week 
at our house, and’ Pm going to turn match-maker 
then, and make the grandest match this little town 
-ever knew.” And Sue laughed a sunny, girlish 


laugh as she danced across the floor. “But, Edith,” 


she continued, looking earnestly at her friend, “ you 
haven’t asked me a single question yet as to how and 
_where I made his acquaintance,:or a thing about 
him. Have you no: curiosity at all?” 
“ Certainly I have, you little witch. So just come 
back on the porch, and tell me all you want to, for I 
` know you are aching to do'so.” | ' 
-~ « Well,” said Sue, as they were once more seated, 
“you see it was when we were in O There is 
a large pond or lake. there near the hotel; and one 
day we took asail in a little row-boat, and I was 
feeling my very best, so full of life and fun I 
couldn’t sit still, and somehow in stepping about I 
upset the boat, Charlie,couldn’t swim a stroke and 
we were some little distance from the shore. I had 
sunk the second time, when I felt a strong arm grasp 
me, and that is the last I remember till I found my- 


self lying on a sofa in a strange'room. An old lady}. 


sat by my side bathing my face with cologne. 
Starting p suddenly I- exclaimed, * Where is Char- 
lie?’ ‘He is safe, my dear,’ said the lady. ‘Pray 
compose yourself, and as soon as you feel able you 
shall. .put on some dry clothes and he shail come in 
and see you.’ ‘And who was it that took me out of 
the water: just as I was thinking I had seen the-last 
glimpse of Charlie and the bright, beautiful world ?’ 
said I; shuddering at my narrow escape. ‘It was 
my son, Sisson Williams,’ she replied. ‘He saw you 
upset, and, fearing one if not both of you might 
drown, plunged in and swam to the rescue. He 
first brought you ashore, and then went back for 
your husband and the boat to which he was still 
clinging.” ‘Oh! pray let me dress quickly,’ said I, 
‘that I may see and thank our preserver.’ ‘Have 
patience, and it will not be long ere you shall be 
made presentable,’ said the good woman, smiling 
and assisting me to make my toilet in a suit of her 
clothes which were a world too big and long, but 
with a soft, light, pink shawl over all, it did not look 
in the least unbecoming, You sec, Pve grown proud 
of my good looks Edith, since Pve some one to 
admire me? And she laughed as she continned, 


. 


- swim. 


“Oh!.do forgive me, Sue darling ; I did not 
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‘The sound of approaching steps s followed by 


rap at the door, and in a moment [-was laughing and |: 
' erying in Charley’s arms, while he reproached hit- |; 
self for taking his precious wife on the water when]: 


he knew he was so helpless as to not know. how to’ 


And then turning towards the young gentleman, I 
said, ‘And this is Mr. Williams, is it? And our pre- 
server? Oh, how can I thank you?’ ‘It was but 
an act of common humanity,’ said he, ‘that cost me 
only a wetting, sp do not feel under any obligation, 
but allow me to say the pleasure of making the 


‘acquaintance of Mrs.. Flowers is. enough to recom- 
And 
now, I suppose, you.want-to know how he-lookedi.|’ 
He was the grandest and handsomest man Iever saw, 


pense me-.for greater exertions’ than that.’ 
in all my life. Oh, yes! Charlie is good-looking, 


shoulders, and is tall and straight-as an arrow, and 


when he is pleased, a smile of ineffable tenderness 


beams from his countenance, while his .eyes—well I 
cannot describe them. They are the deepest, clear- 
est, and most beautiful eyes I ever saw. You must 


have felt their magic influence as you looked at his |: 


picture, for I did every time I saw it. Iam sure if 
I had not been already in love, and a married woman 
Td have fallen in love with him at once. Yet Imis- 


trust I should have felt more of awe and reverence) .. - 


than of real wifely affection, for he is so.immeasura- 
bly my superior ‘in all things, I don’t believe he 
could do a mean thing, or a wrong one; and oh, 
Edith, how he can talk! . I could listen to him for- 
ever; and he is a splendid musician—a heap better 
one than even. you are, and that is no small praise 
either, for you know you stand well in that line, 
He sings like a nightingale too, and I am just aching 
to hear you and him in a duet. We saw him several 
times during our stay in O——,.and when we were 
coming away I told him I was going to hunt him up 
a wife in recompense for his saving my life, He 
langhed, and said he had been looking for one for 
years. You see he is thirty-five years, old, but he 
looks as. young as Charlie. I have told him lots 


about you, and he will be all ready to like you, and. 


the rest will soon follow. I begged the picture as a 
keepsake of my preserver, but I meant it for you all 
the time.” l 

“Well, your: little romance is very nice, Sue, and 
I’m grateful to him for saving to us the life of our 
little sunbeam, but as for the rest ‘there’s many a 
slip ’twixt the eup and the. lip.’.”. . na Be 

“ Aye, there'll be none here,” said Sue, as the two 
returned to the company, who had made several inef- 
fectual searches for the missing bride and for their 
favorite—Edith, cote 

‘One day about three weeks after Sue’s return: 
from her bridal trip, she was sitting with her friend 


Jennie in the cozy parlor at the parsonage. The two. 
y p P g 


had talked over all the little nothings that usually 
pass between very intimate friends, when a longer 
pause than common was interrupted by Jennie, who 
said: “Sue, Pm going to tell you a little bit of.a 
secret, but I want you to keep it to yourself, and as 
it concerns no one but me, you can safely promise to 
do so.” S , 3 E 
“Of course’ Pll never tell any one,” said Sue, 
laughing. “Did you ever see a woman who would 
not make all sorts of promises for the sake of get- 
ting at a secret ?” : ae 
“ Why, yes ; there’s Mrs. Darwin, Sue ; you know 
she never will promise not'to tell—for she says she 
might tell incidentally, or might feel it a duty to 
divulge it, so when we want to tell her a thing, all 
she wiil gay. is. that she never tells things to make 
mischieffcor trouble, and will be as discreet. ‘about it 
as:she can, and we all feel safer to-tell her than we 
do to tell others who promise so much, then run right 
off and tell every word to some confidant under the 
same strict injunctions of secrecy, then she goes and 
tells it to her friend, and so it is repeated again and 
again till it’s all over town, and the first revealer of 
it wonders how in the world it got out.” ee 
“Well, ’pon honor, Jennie, Pll tell no one but 
Charlie, and he’s half of me,” said Sue, laughing 
merrily at the conceit. l 
“Oh, men don’t gossip, so Pm not afraid of him,” 
said Jennie. w l 
“You don’t know men as well as I do,” said wise 
little Sue; “ Charlie don’t gossip, it is true; he is a 
good man, and a lawyer besides, so there are two 
reasons why he holds his tongue ; but I know men 
can beat women all to pieces at that delightful 
occupation when they get at it. You just ought to 
have heard the long lists of petty scandals and tales 
my brothers used to bring home some rainy after- 
noons when they had been listening to the store 
loungers. ‘Little pitchers have big ears,’ you know’; 
and I’ve heard father and Deacon. Smart tell more 
gossip in an hour than a regular tea-party of old 
maids would in a whole evening. Oh, no, of course 
I did not hear it honorably. Honor was something 
father never taught us. It was only appearances he 
cared for; so when he was entertaining a chatty 
caller, I used often to take my sewing and sit near 
the study door in the hall, and have a nice time 
hearing all about the neighbors. Pil bet I-know 


‘Never mind; it is all my fault; said I.’ 


imore bits of. private: history-than I could tell in an 
J-was one ofthat -sort, but bad as I was, I 
“to tell things that would injure others. 
] jught there wad suffering enough in the world 
anyhow. I-didwt know then: how nice a world it 


might be if `peọple-ônly lived right: I’m a better 


girl now than:I was then. - Charlie is making me all 
over again, and I am now, oli! so happy. We two 
could live,nicely in-that glass house: we girls were 
once talking of, for we never do anything we are 
not willing the whole world should see. - But that 
grand secret, Jennie? < Pm all curiosity:to hear it.” 
_ © Well, if you are sure you can keep from talking 
just one: moment, T'I tell it,” said Jennie. 
“Go on, then; ’m:mum,” said Sue, pressing her 
lips tightly together; anid’ bending forward in a list- 
ening attitude... oy Be me 
Pve lost: my- religion,” said Sind: Ha half- 
‘serious, half-comie tone. S N 
“Tost it? What dò you mean?” 
' ; [TO BE CONTINUED. 1 


 Qeience and the Arts, 


> R 
The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
BY PROF, ERNST HAECKEL, ` 
CHAPTER 1X.—ConrimnvEp. 


_& further ‘series of remarkable examples of -correlative 
adaptation is furnished by the different animals:and plants 
which become degenerated through parasitic life or para- 
sitism. No. other change in the mode of life’so much 
affects the shapes of organisms as the adoption of a parasit- 
ical life.. Plants thereby lose their greens leayes; as, for 
instance, our native parasitical plants, Orobanche, La- 
threa, Monotropa. Animals which originally have lived 
freely and independently, but afterwards adopt-a parasitical 
mode of life on’ other animals’ or plants, in the first place 
cease to use their organs of motion and their organs of 
sense. The loss of this activity is succeeded by the loss of 
the organs themselves, and thus we find, for example, many 
„crabs, or crustacea, which in their youth possess a tolerably 
high degree of organization, viz, legs, antenne@, andeyes, in 
old age completely degenerate, living as parasites, without 
eyes; without’ apparatus of fhotion; and without antenne. 
‘The lively, active form of youth has become a shapeless, 
motionless lump. Only the most necessary organs of nutri- 
tion and propagation retain their activity; all the rest of 
the body has degenerated. . Evidently these complete trans- 
‘formations are, to a large extent, the direct consequences of 
cumulative adaption ‘of the non-use and: defective exercise 
of the organs, but a great portion of them must certainly 
be attributed also to correlative adaptation, 


E DIVISION OF LABOR, 


A seventh law of adaptation, the fourth in the group of 
direct adaptation, is the law of divergent adaptation, By 
this law we indicate the fact that parts originally formed 
alike have’ developed in different ways under the influence 
of external conditions, This law of adaptation is extremely 
important for the éxplanation of the phenomenon of divis- 
ion of labor, cr, polymorphism. We! can see this very 
easily-in. our own, selves; for instance, in the activity of 
our two hands, We usually accustom our right hand to 
quite different work from that which we give our left, and 
in consequence óf the different occupstion there arises a 
diffetent formation of the two hands. The right hand, 
which we use much. more than the left, shows a stronger 
development of the nerves, muscles, and bones. The same 
applies to the whole arm, - In most human beings the bones 
and flesh of the. right arm. are, in consequence of their 
being more employed, stronger and heavier than those of 
the left arm. Now, as the special use of the right arm has 
been adopted and transmitted by inheritance for thousands 
of years among Europeans,.the stronger shape and size of 
the.right arm have already: become hereditary. P. Harting, 
an excellent Dutch: naturalist, has shown by measuring 
and weighing newly-born children, that even in them the 
right arm ig more developed than the left. 

According to the same law of divergent adaptation, both 
eyes also frequently develop differently. If, for example, a 
naturalist accustoms himself always to use one eye ‘for the 
microscope (itis better to use the left), then that eye will 
acquire a power different from that of ‘the other, and this 
division of labor is of great advantage. The one‘éye will 
become more short-sighted, and better suited for seeing 
things near at hand; the other eye becomes, on the contrary, 
more long-sighted, more acute for looking at an object in the 
distance. If, on the other hand, the naturalist alternately 
uses both eyes for the microscope, he will not acquire the 
short-sightedness of the one eye and the compensatory de- 
gree of long-sight in the other, which is attained by a wise 
distribution of these different functions of sight between the 
two eyes. Here then again the function, that is the activity, 
of originally equally-forméd organs can become divergent 
by habit; the function reacts again upon the form of the 


| organ, and thus we find, after a long duration of: such an 


influence, a change i the more delicate parts and the rela- 
tive growth of the divergent organs, which in the end becomes 
apparent eyen in their coarser outlines, “a 
Divergent adaptation can very easily be perceived among 
plants, especially in creepers. Branches: of one and the 
same creeping plant, which originally were formed dlike, 
acquire a completely different form and extent, a.completely 
different degree of curvative and diameter of spiral wind- 
ing, according as they twine themselves round a thinner or a 
thicker bar. The divergent change of form of parts origi- 
nally identical in form, which,tending in difterent directions, 


develop. themselves under different external conditions, can 
be distinctly demonstrated in many other examples, As 
this divergent adaptation interacts with progressive inherit- 
ance, it becomes the cause of a division of labor among the 
different organs. 


ADAPTATION IS UNLIMITED. 


r 


An eighth and last law of adaptation we may call the lat: 


of unlimited or infinite adaptation, By it we simply mean to 
express that we know of no limit to the variation of organic 
forms occasioned by the external conditions of existence. 

We can assert of no single part of an organism that it is no 
longer variable, or that if it were subjected to new exter nal 
conditions it would not be changed by them. It has never 
yet been proved by experience that there is a limit to varia- 
tion. If, for example, an organ degenerates from non-use, 
this degeneration ends finally in a complete disappearance of 
the organ, as is the case with the eyes of many animals. On 
the other hand, we are able, by continual practice, habit, 

and the ever-increasing use of an organ, to bring it to a 
degree of perfection which we should at the beginning have 
considered tobe impossible. If we compare the uncivilized 
savages with civilized nations, we find among the former a 
development of the organs of sense—sight, smell, and hear- 
ing—such as civilized nations can hardly conceive of. On 
the other hand, the brain, that is mental activity, among 
more civilized nations is developed to a degree of which the 
wild savages have no idea. 

There appears indeed to be a limit given to the adapta- 
bility of every organism, by the ‘‘type” of its tribe or 
phylum; that is, by the essential fondamental qualities of 
this tribe, which have heen inherited from a common ances- 
tor, and transmitted by conservative inheritance to all its 
descendants. Thus, for example, no vertebrate animal can 
acquire the ventral nerve-chord of articulate animals, instead 
of the characteristic spinal marrew of the vertebrate ani- 
mals. However, within this heriditary primary form, 
within this inalienable type, the degree of adaptability is 
unlimited. The elasticity and "fluidity of the organic form 
manifests itself, within the type, freely in all directions, and 
to an unlimited extent. But there are some animals, as, for 
example, the parasitically degenerate crabs and worms, 
which seem to pass even the limit of type, and have forfeited 
all the essential characteristics of their tribe by an astonish- 
ing degree of degeneration. As to the adaptability of man, 
it is, as in all other animals, also unlimited, and since it-is 
manifested in him above all other animals, in the modifica- 
tions of the brain, there can be absolutely no limit to the 
knowledge which man in a further progress of mental 
cultivation may not be able to exceed. The htiman mind, 
according to the law of unlimited ‘adaptation, enjoys an 

' infinite perspective of ‘becoming ever more and more per- 
fect. 

. These remarks are sufficient to show the extent of the phe- 
nomena of Adaptation, and the great importance to be 
attached to them. The laws of Adaptation, or the facts of 
Variation caused by the influence of external conditions, are 
just as impoitant as the laws of Inheritance. Al phenom- 

` ena of Adaptation, in the end, can be traced to conditions 
of nutrition of the organism, in the same way as the phe- 
nomena of Inheritance are referable to conditions of repro- 
duction; but the latter, as well as the former, may further 
be traced to chemicai aud physical, that is to mechanical, 
caused: L-According to Darwin’s Theory of Selection the new 
forms of organisms, the transformations. which artificial 
selection produces in the state of cultivation, and which nat- 
ural selection produces in the state of nature, arise solely by 
the interaction of such causes. 


CHAPTER X. 


SELECTION BY TAR STRUGGLE FOR BXISTENCE, 
DIVISION OF LABOR AND PROGRESS. 

In order to arrive at a right understanding of Darwinism, 
it is, above all, necessary that the two organic functions of 
Inheritance ani Adaptation, which we spoke of in our last 

‘chapter, should be more closely examined. If we do not, 
on the one hand, examine the purely mechanical nature of 
these two physiological activities, and the various action of 
their different laws, and if, on the other hand, we do not 
consider how complicated the interaction of these different 
Jaws of Inheritance and Adaptation must be, we shall not 
be able to understand how these two functions, by them- 


-NATURAL 


selves, have been able to produce all the variety of animal and. 


vegetable forms, which, in fact, they have. We have, at 
least, hitherto been unable to discover any other formative 
causes besides these two, and if we rightly understand the 
‘necessary and infinitely complicated interaction of Inherit- 
ance and Adaptation, we do not require to look for other 
unknown causes for the change of organic forms. These 
- two fundamental causés are, as far as we can see, completely 
sufficient. 

Even long before Darwin had published his Theory of 
Selection, some naturalists, and especially Goethe, bad 
assumed the interaction of two distinct formative tendencies 
—a conservative or preserving, and 2 progressive or ckang-, 
ing formative tendency—as the causes of the variety of 
-organic forms. The former was called by Goethe the cen- 
tripetal or specifying tendency, the latter the centrifugal 
tendency, or the tendency to metamorphosis. These 
fwo tendencies completely correspond with the two processes 
of Inheritance and Adaptation. Inheritance is the centripe- 
tal or internal formative tendency which strives to keep the 
organic form in its species, to form the descendants like the 
parents, and always to produce identical things from gener- 
ationgo generation. Adaptation, on the other hand, which 
counteracis inheritance; is the cenirifugal or external forma- 
tive tendency, which constantly strives to change the organic 


. forms through the influence of the varying agencies of ‘the | 
outer- world, to create new forms out of those existing, pad 


entirely to destroy the constancy. or. permanency of specie 
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| the struggle, the specific form either remains constant or 
‘changes into a new species... The degree of constancy of 
form in.the different species of animals and plants, which 
obtains at any moment, is simply the necessary result of the 
momentary predominance which either of these two forma- 
tive powers (or physiological: activities) has acquired over 
the. other. 

If we now return to the consideration of the process of 
selection or choice, the outlines of which we have already 
examined, we shall be in a position to see clearly and dis- 
tinctly that both artificial and natural selection rest solely 
upon the interaction of these two formative tendencies. If 
we carefully watch the proceedings of an ‘artificial selector 
—a farmer cr a gardener—-we find that only these two con- 
atructive forces are used by bim for the production of new 


forms. The whole art of artificial selection resta solely 
upon a thoughtful and wise application of the laws of Inher- 
itance and Adaptation, and upon their being applied and 
regulated in an artistic and systematic manner. Here the 
will of man constitutes the selecting force. 

The case of natural selection is. quite similar, for it also 


employs merely these two organic constructive forces, these 
ingrained physiological properties of Adaptation and Hered- 
ity, in order to produce the différent species. But the 
selecting principle or force, which in artificial selection is 
represented by the conacious will of man acting for a definite 
purpose, consists in natural, ‘selection of the unconscious 
struggle for- existence acting without a definite plan. What 
we mean. by ‘struggle for existence” has already been 
explained in the sixth chapter. “It is the recognition of 
this exceedingly important identity which constitutes one 
of the greatest of Darwin's merits. But as this relation is 


very frequently, imperfectly . or falsely understood, it is 


necessary to examine if now more closely, and to illustrate 
by a few examples the operation of the atruggle for life, and 
the operation of naturaleselection. by means of the struggle 
for life (Gen. Morph. ii, 231), 


[TO BÉ QONTINUED.} 


. Communications. 


A Champion of Christianity. 

I was, to-day, drawn into a conversation upon religion 
with.a prominent public. man .from the West, an official 
unde the présent administration, under circumstances that 
compelled me td either give my views of Christianity or 
. prove false to my convictions. In the course of my remarks 
I said, ‘‘ If Jesus Christ was among us now, and lived as he 
is represented to have lived, and advocated the views he is 
credited with, he would be despised as a vagabond or tramp, 
and denounced as a fanatical communist by the very men 
who profess to be his disciples.” 

My distinguished friend took great offense at this, and 
raved and swore at a furious rate. He had no patience, he 
said, with a man who would speak disrespectfully of the 
Savior of the world. I replied: 

“ You misapprehend my remarks, I perceive. I have not 
reflected upon Jesus Christ, but upon those religious teach- 
ers who, not being able to appreciate his beautiful doctrines 
of self-abnegation and brotherhood, or the unselfish life he 
lived, grasp the idea of vicarious atonement, and use Jesus 
as a scapegoat ‘for their sins.” ` ; 

“ Wel,” said he, ‘‘if you did not intend any insult to the 
Savior, I beg pardon for getting angry.. But, my God? 1 
can’t hear a word said against Jesus Christ, for he is my 
only hope. IknowI ama wicked man, I swear and gam- 
bie and drink, and take every advantage I can in trade or 
politics, and have other bad habits not unecessary to men- 
tion ; but I have always stood by the Bible and the Chris- 
tian. ‘religion, and, my God! that’s my only hope when I die, 
and that’s why I am so sensitive.” =: 

Poor fellow! He has good qualities, but the soul-blasting 
influence of this damnable doctrine of moral bankruptcy, 
yclept Christianity, poisoned the fountains of his moral 
being in childhood, and‘ the taint has corrupted his whole 
life.: He is lost, and I pity him most sincerely. I pity the 
ignorant preacher. who honestly teaches the doctrine that 
puts:a premium upon sin ; but the clerical demagogue who 
teaches what he knows to be false and vicious, raising 
hopes which he knows will fail, for the sake of position and 
pelf, is the most despicable character that. treads the planet. 
Such fellows are sure of heli, Col. qupersell:¢ to the contrary 
notwithstanding.. v Best 

— 
True Education Concerning Sex. 


D. M, BENNETT, ‘Dear Sir: From my-heart I sympathize 
with you, and with all who must suffer martyrdom for hu- 
manity’s and truth’s sake. - How I rejoice to see the Liber- 


als‘ of the country coming to the front now, when their. 


liberties are being assailed by the minions of orthodoxy! 


All true souls will stand by you and Mr. Heywood, and 


applaud you for your courage-and manliness. 

J am surprised at Mr. Abbot’s position on the repeal of 
the laws which permit such persecution as you and others 
are now suffering, especially after reading his earnest and 
oft-repeated ‘arguments against prohibitory liquor Jaws, lest 
they infringe upon the freedom of the individual. It seems 
to me that:nothing less than prejudice has made him blind 
to the peril of the hour, and’ so converted him into one of 
the moat illiberal of. Liberals. ; 

And here I wish to. express my heartfelt aoa of the 
sentiments contained in a.communication from the pen of 
Theron C;: Leland in Tam TRUTE BEBEKER of Jan, 5, 1878. 


Ït. is a ‘noble defense of: the native purity and holiness of. 


sex, and a-brave. protest against the vulgar conceptions and 


concealmenis of all that pertains to the generative life and | 
8.) passions of; humanity, . Love, between -the sexes is the most 
Accordingly. as Inheritance or, Adaptation . predominates in 


exalted passion of the, human soul, and its fountain-spring 


‘long step toward its degradation. 


is found in the sex-life of both men and women. ‘If you cor. 
rupt this, you degrade the race. If you twist and distort 
nature, you destroy the means toward the higher civilization 
of being. Hence, the prevailing low, vulgar, and degraded 
estimates of anything so holy and beautiful as sex manifes- 
tations only prove the degeneracy of our moral sense—the 
sad result of our false systems of education; for in almost 
every home our children, in their blessed purity, are taught 
to be ashamed of their sex; to conceal all thought, expres- 
sion, and everything the least suggestive of sex; and thus 
our youth everywhere grow into habits of concealment upon 
matters vital to their moral, as well as physical, health and 
happiness, and, ere we are aware, they are followed by acts 
of secresy and shame. Ob, it is a fearful thing not to teach 
our young, in @ natural, common-sense way, all that we 
know about the mystery of sex, for knowledge, properly 
applied, is all that will save them from the degradation of 
their sexhood to vile and unholy uses. If our children were 
educated naturally and truthfully upon this vital question 
of sex, their young imaginations would never become per- 
verted by reveling in obscene pictures and books, for they 
would feel no morbid curiosity to be gratified. If they 
were thus naturally educated, they would grow into men 
and women who would respect and reverence their sex-life, 
instead of feeling, as now, ashamed of it, which is always a 
A child’s body is beauti- 
ful, and no human eyes can be polluted by gazing upon it 
in all its naked charmingness. A woman’s body is even 
more beautiful, because of the higher, more perfect devel- 
opment of sex; and the eyes of men would never look upon 
it but with reverent, worshiping gaze, were they taught 
from childhood to feel and appreciate the exceeding beauty 
and holiness of sex. It is just as moral as it is natural for 
man to admire and to delight in looking upon woman’s dis- 
tinctive sex-charms, and the same is true of woman toward 
Man; and nature designs that they shall become exalted 


through this sweet and loving admiration each for the 


other; and they would so become if left to be natural and 
true to the finer instincts of their beings. 
Thine for truth and purity, ELVIRA WEERLOCK. 
Janesville, Wis. 


aa pm 


Mr. Hammond Replies to Mr. Chapman. 


Mr. Chapman first takes me to task for non-compreheu- 
sion, but that is not new to me for the Christions often tell 
me that if I understood the Bible I should beliéve in their 
religion. I ask him not to be to hard on me in that line for 
Lam just as nature made me, and I suspect that my organ 
of understanding must have been manufactured: soon alter 
his own, when there was not much material left, As to the 
“ ten-acre cabbage patch ” theory, I did not so much as men- 
tion the sea in that article. I therefore leave that honor 
with him. Asto his ‘‘pity,” I ask him not to be so free- 
hearted as to give it all away, but rather to cave a little for 
himself as I have enough of my own to answer all practi- 
cal purposes. 
sonal criticism that count in any controversy. _ 

In regard to the poor taking care of themselves, and 
“ thieves” and ‘‘gamblers” in our legislative bodies, I 
would say, thatso long as the poor sell their votes, and are 
such blind partisans we must endure it. I, for one, am not 
so blind but that I can see the corruption in our own rauks 
as well as those of the rich, and I would begin to purify our 
own ranks first, for we are alarge majority and if not cor- 
rupted by the capitalist’s gold we can carry the day every, 
time. But then we should not be hard on the rich, for they 
nearly all begin poor and work their way up. As to Con- 
gress giving away so much land and loaning money to 
railroads, I do not attempt to justify it, but stil] it has a 
bright side; there are a few acres still left, and what has 
been given away will cause a demand for more labor to con- 
struct those roads and keep them in repair, and so will 
ultimately reach the working class. 

Now as to the rich practicing the crime of abortion more 
than the poor, I do not believe it. In ali the cases that ever 
came under my notice nearly all have been among: the poor, 
andall among the ignorant. It is not the money, but theig- 
norance of nature's laws, and of physiology that causes them, 
or too large families either, as to that matter. But I do not 
propose to discuss this matter farther in the public prints 
for it sometimes causes ‘‘ Touy ” to happen around. 

‘Now, Mr. Chapman, if you will look over your “Errors 
Corrected,” you will find these words in relation to beer and 
tobacco: ‘ The rich man robs the poor man of his meang so 
he cannot purchase these luxuries.” You should have 
looked a little farther on when you quoted in reply to me 
and accused me of not understanding what T read, for what 
can be plainer than the above. I do not wish to defend the 
rich'man, but it would be better for the poor or the rich one 
either if they could not purchase them. 

And now, Mr. Chapman, I am very. happy to see you so 
willing to acknowledge that there was nothing there to hit; 
but possibly the ball hit where the “‘ backwoodsman ” sup- 
posed-the squirrel tọ be. But verily I do find it very-like 
brother Bennett’s experience in kicking at nothing as 
detailed in his reply to the Rey. Cyrus Romulus. R. Teed, 
No. 1. And now let me give you a little friendly advice, 
and [ hope you will receive it in the same friendly spirit. 

In any discussion with me or any one else confine yourself 
more to facts and less to personalities It has devolved up- 
on me to be more personal than I.would wish in this reply 
so as to meet the same style. I bad not intended this article 
to be so long and therefore must close before.it becomes 
longer. FRED. S. HAMMOND. 

Bennetts Corners, N. Y., May 5, 1878. i 


PREE E 
Ir is a blunder to betray one’s own secrets, a “Cruse w 
‘betray’ those.of another. Jerome. ' 
Instruct the people in knowledge, life, ead existence, 
and in the Pepe you lessen their use for belieft.—N. H, 
Dillingham, . ; 


But enough of this, for it is facts, not per-- 
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Lessons in Popular. Science. 


Astronomy, 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES, 


> 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
Ie 


The sun, and its cortege of orbs, which do not 

emit any light of themselves, constitute what we 

‘call the solar system. Itis composed, firstly, of the 
sun, which, for astronomical purposes, is generally 
designated by the sign ©, the diameter of which is 
108 times that of the earth, and which revolves upon 
its own axis once in about 25 days, 10 hours; sec- 
ondly, of eight principal planets, and 128 smaller or 
telescopic planets, the orbits of which are embraced 
between those of Mars and. Jupiter, at abont co- 
equal distances from the sun. - 

The principal planets, enumerating them according 
to their increasing distance from the sun, have been 
called: , g 7 

1. Mercury, represented by %, whose mean dis- 
tance from the sun is 35,393,000 miles, with a revo- 
lution round that luminary of 87 days, 23 bours, 15 
minutes, and a diameter two-thirds that of the 
earth. 

2, Venus, 9, with a mean distance from the sun 
of 66,130,000 miles, a revolution of 224 days, 16 
hours, 48 minutes, and a diameter nearly equal to 
that of the earth. l 

3. The arth, ®, with a mean distance from the 
sun of 91,430,000 miles, a revolution of 365 days, 
6 hours, 9 minutes, and a diameter of 7,901 miles. 

4, Mars, 6, with a mean distance from the sun of 
139,312,000 miles, a revolution of 686 days, 23 
hours, 831 minutes, and a diameter half that of the 
earth. , i i i 

5. Jupiter, f, with a mean distance from the sun 
of 475,693,000 miles, a reyolution of 4,332 days, 
14 hours, 2 minutes, and a diameter eleven times 
that of the earth. 

6. Saturn, h, with a mean distance from the sun 
of 875,185,000 leagues, a revolution of 10,759 days, 
5 hours, 16 minutes, anda diameter nearly ten times 
that of the earth. 
< 4. Uranus, I, with a mean distance from the-sun 

‘of 1,752,851,000 miles, a revolution of 30,686 days, 
17 hours, 21 minutes, and a diameter four times that 
of the earth. ; ; 

8, Neptune, h, with a mean distance from the sun 
of 2,746,271,000 miles, a revolution of 60,118 days, 
and a diameter nearly five times that of the earth. 

The solar system is further composed of 21 plan- 
etary satellites: 1 for the earth (the Moon, repre- 
sented by the figure @); 4 for Jupiter, 8 for Saturn, 
6 for Uranus, 2 for Neptune; and comets, the num- 
ber of which increases every day. 

‘Kepler suspected the existence of a planet between 
Mars and Jupiter, and Father Secchi says that he 
was the first to discover a certain regularity in the 
distribution of the planets. There seemed, however, 

_ to be some anomaly in the distance which separated 
Mars from Jupiter, and upon this ground he predict- 
ed that some hitherto unknown star would eventu- 
ally be discovered in the space between them; a 
prediction which was more than verified two centu- 
ries afterwards (Father Secchi on “The Sun ”), for 
no less than 128 have already come under observa- 
tion, as-will be seen by the appended list, and fresh 
ones are being discovered every day. M. Le Verrier 
has calculated that they are not, put together, equiv- 
alent to a body one-third the size of the earth; for 
he argues that if they were larger than that their 
attraction would have Jed to greater variations in 
the motions of the perihelion of Mars than have 
hitherto been ‘noticed (vol. xxxvii., p. 793, of the 
journal of the Academie des Sciences, p. 334), 

Il. 
MINOR OR TELESCOPIC PLANETS BETWEEN MARS AND 
JUPITER. l 
1, Ceres; 2, Pallas; 3, Juno; 4, Vesta; 5, Astræa; 
6, Hebe; 7, Iris; 8, Flora; 9, Metis; 10, Hygeia; 
.31, Parthenope; 12, Victoria; 13, Egeria; 14, Irene; 
15, Eunomia; 16, Psyche; 17, Thetis; 18, Melpom- 
ene; 19, Fortuna; 20, Massilia; 21, Lutetia; 22, 
Calliope; 23, Thalia; 24, Themis; 25, Phocea; 26, 
Prosperine; 27, Euterpe; 28, Bellona; 29, Amphi- 
trite; 30, Urania; 31, Euphrosyne; 82, Pomona; 
88, Polyhymnia; 384, Circe; 35, Leucothea; 36, 
Atalanta; 37, Fides; 38, Leda; 39, Letitia; 40, Har- 
monia; 41,.Daphne; 42, Isis; 43, Ariadne; 44, Nysa; 
45, Eugenia; 46, Hestia; 47, Aglaia; 48, Doris; 
49, Pales; 50, Virginia; 51, Nemausa; 52, Europa; 
53, Calypso; 54, Alexandra; 55,°Pandora; 56, Me- 
lete; 57, Mnemosyne; 58, Concordia; 59, Olympia; 
60, Danae; 61, Echo; 62, Erato; 63, Ausonia; 64, 
Angelina; 65, Maximiliana; 66, Maia; 67, Asia; 68, 
Leto; 69, Hesperia; .70, Panopea; 71, Niobe; 72, 
„Feronia; 73, Clytie; 74, Galatea; 75, Eurydice; 
76, Freia; 77, Eriga; 78, Diana; 79, Eurymone; 
80, Sappho; 81, Terpsichore; 82, Aleomene; 83, Bea- 
trix; 84, Clio; 85, Io; 86, Semele; 87, Sylvia; 
88, Thisbe; 89, Julia; 90, Antiope; 91, Egina; 92, 
Undina; 93, Minerva; 94, Aurora; 95, Arethusa; 


96, Ægle; 97, Clotho; 98, Ianthe; 99, Dike; 100, 
Hecate; 101, Helena; 102, Miriam; 103, Hera; 
104, Clymene; 105, Artemis; 106, Sylvia; 107, Ca- 
milla; 108, Hecuba; 109, Felicitas; 110, Lydia; 
111, Ate; 112, Iphegenia; 113, Amalthea; 114, Cas- 
sandra; 115, ——; 116, Sirona; 117, Lomia. . 

Planets 115, 118, and the remainder have not yet 
been nawed. i - 

1r. 


fl : . 

‘The revolution of the earth round the sun, etc., 
ete., is now well known; but what is not so gener- 
ally known, and what creates some surprise amongst 
novices, is that the solar system—that is to say, the 
sun and the earth, the planets and the moons—have 
an incessant tendency to shift towards the constella- 
tion of Hercules. : S 

` Herschel proved that the apparently inextricable 
irregularities of so many special stellar motions are 
mainly due to the displacement of the solar system; 
and that the point in space towards which we are 
advancing each year is situated in the constellation 
of Hercules. These results are magnificent. The 
discovery of the specific. movement of our system 
will always count as one of Herschel’s greatest 
achievements, notwithstanding the previous conject- 
ures of Fontenelle, Bradley, Mayer, and others. In 
juxtaposition to this great discovery must be placed 
another which seems destined to yield still more 
magnificent results, and which was given to the 
world in 1808. 
stars are reciprocally dependent, connected with 
each other as the planets of our system and their 
satellites are to the sun. - 

Father Secchi has set forth in such simple yet 
clear terms the ideas génerally accepted as correct 
by modern science concerning the formation of the 
polar system that we cannot do better than quote 

im: 

“Astronomers of the present day are agreed that 
our solar system is due to the condensation of a neb- 
ula, which formerly extended beyond the limits now 
occupied by the most distant planets. This nebula 
was originally endowed with a slow rotatory motion, 
which must have gradually become accelerated. 
According to a law of mechanics, known ‘as the law 


of superficies, every disengaged: particle must move. 


in such a way that its radius-vector will describe 
equal superficies at equal intervals; whence it fol- 
lows that, the radius being gradually lessened by 
progressive contraction, the arc described during the 
unity of time must have increased, so as to keep the 
superficies from undergoing Variation. An augmen- 
tation of centrifugal force results from this increase 
of speed, and when this force comes to equal the 
force of gravitation, rings are formed which remain 
suspended around the central mass. As the speed 
goes on increasing, these rings are broken, and the 
different fragments, each one in obedience to the 
laws of attraction, in their turn form new masses 
which are isolated from each other, and which be- 
come centers of action similar to the principal center. 
These masses have in turn been surrounded by rings 
of a secondary order, some of which are still in exist- 
ence, while others, getting dispersed, have gone to 
form satellites. : i 

“This theory, expounded by Kant, Herschel, and 
Laplace, has been confirmed by the ingenious experi- 
ments of M. Plateau. A mass of oil poured into a 
mixture of water and alcohol of the same density as 
itself will.be seen to assume the spherical shape 
which molecular attraction would tend to give it. 
If it is made to turn around its vertical diameter at 
an increased rate of speed, the sphere will be found 
first to flatten, and after a certain time to detach a 
ring similar to that of Saturn. As the speed is still 
further increased, the ring will be broken up, and 
form into small spheres revolving upon their own 
axes and around the main mass. i 

“The matter which composed the primitive nebula 
must have been far more rarefied than that which we 
are able to obtain with the best of pneumatic ma- 
chines, and has since become enormously contracted 
and condensed, leaving the planets and the satellites 
at various distances. The sun is the still incandes- 


cent and gaseous residue of the primitive mass. We 


find in the sidereal world traces of this formation, in 
our planetary world, the rings around Saturn, in the 
stellar world, the annular nebule. These masses are 
composed of a matter which is still gaseous, and 
they seem to constitute worlds in course of forma- 
tion” (Father Secchi on “The Sun,” p. 332. Also 
“ Vestiges of Creation ”), 

M. Inrichs arrives at the important conclusion 
that the law of progressive condensation is bound 
up with the third law of Kepler, and that the latter 
is itself the outcome of universal gravity acting in 
direct ratio with the masses and in inverse ratio with 
the square of the distances. Thus the law as to the 


formation of the planetary system would be but a 


consequence of universal gravity. 

M. Delaunay, of the French Institute, also re- 
marks: “The great law of universal gravity, which 
we owe to the genius of Newton, has introduced 
unity into the science of astronomy, and enabled us 
to attach to one particular cause all the peculiarities 
presented by the motions of the celestial bodies.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


I refer to the discovery that certain | 


Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 
` NO NVL 
CONVERSATIONS ON LIFE BEGINNINGS. 


Dear Reapers: I doubt not it is hard for some 
of you to comprehend how all the forms of life that 
have existed on the globe, and those that still exist, 
could come from one germ or one species of monera 
or protozoans when such a great variety in the 
forms of organization are now to be seen. ` Let me 
tell you, in the first place, that it was not one form of 
simple life alone that emerged from the plastic slime, 
or highly progressed state of unorganized. matter 
that I have already told you about; but the fertility 
of nature at that time was so great, and the powers 
and forces she possessed were so perfectly adapted 
to the work of producing primitive life, that it was 
wonderful to witness her immense fecundity and 
how readily myriads of minute animals were pro- 
duced apd in what numerous varieties. ‘The truth 
is, nature is the parent of all life, and when the con- 
ditions are favorable, and the forces upon which 
life is dependent, and the matter essential to the 
product are in the requisite state, it is as easy for 
organized life to be the result as for, any other natu- 
ral operation to be produced. As, long as I had 
been observing the course of things, and as earnestly 
as Thad been watching all the intricate operations 
of matter and force, I must confess that I was highly 
interested in the new developments that took place | 
on your globe; and I was pleased to see that my 
Brother continued to feel a great amount of interest © 
in the same directiqgn. We held many conversations 
upon the events that were transpiring around us, and 
could you havé listened to those conversations I feel 
sure they would have greatly interested you. But 
you know the phonograph had not been invented 
then, and there was no instrument in existence by 
which our conversation could be taken and recorded 
as by the ingenious apparatus recently invented by 
your fellow-citizen, Mr. Edison, which is capa- 
ble of taking down ordinary conversation and keep- 
ing it intact, so it can be repeated as many times as 
desired—a score, a hundred, or a thousand years 
afterwards. J regard this phonograph to be one of 
the biggest inventions that has ever been gotten up; 
and when it is improved and modified, as it will be 
in the next quarter of a century, it will have more 
to do with the affairs of this world than you begin to 
dream of now. “| 

But Jah and I had not thought of all the ingen- 
ious apparatuses that men have since devised; and I 
have many a time wondered how it was that two 
such talented individuals as Jah and your humble 
servant should not have been smart enough to have 
discovered some, at least, of the wonderful inven- 
tions that men since that time have been able to 
honor themselves by bringing out, anțt`not leave it 
to those of our own. creation to. produce what we 
ought to have had the ability to originate. One 
thing I have learned; that no great results can be | 
produced in a moment, and that time is of immense | 
Importance in ee the work and changes that 
have transpired since Jah and I made time, space, 
matter, and force {according to my version of the 
affair) from nothing at all. 

You see, we had not even a short-hand reporter to 
take down our remarks, nor even a lead-pencil and a 
sheet of white paper with which to record them; so 
you will perceive in a trice that what I give you now 
of the conversation which passed between us must be 
given from memory;. and, without boasting, I think 
I may say that I have a very retentive memory, as 
well as a pretty fertile imagination, 

After Jah had been standing one day for fully 
forty-five minutes watching the interesting forms of 
miniature life that were coming into existence, he 
turned to me with a pleasant expression of counte- 
nance and said: “Luce, there has nothing taken 
place in this little universe of ours, since the morn- 
ing we commenced business, that has interested me 
so acutely as these little forms of organized life 
that are coming into existence all around us; and 
although I have been watching them closely for 
hours and days, I can hardly make up my mind how 
the process really takes place, nor what the result 
of it all-is going to be. And another thing that 
bothers me not a little is to decide whether it is you 
and I that have got up this wonderful production of 
animal life, or whether it sort o’ does it itself.” To 
which I replied : 

“I must say, my Dear Brother, that it pleases me 
beyond expressicn to see you manifest such-a lively 
interest in these processes that are occurring at 
our very feet. They attract my attention: very 
much, but as much as my curiosity is excited, it is 
greatly lteightened by the positive pleasure you so 
evidently enjoy. If there is ariythinggin this uni- 
verse that makes me supremely happy it is to see 
you, my Brother, enjoying yourself as you.seem to 
be doing at this moment. I like to be happy my- 
self, but it does. me quite as much good to see you 
happy. As to how these developments take place, 


{I will whisper into your ear, that it is wel! enough 
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ornamentation and disguise, that you and F are mere 


I intelligent beings suppose, who are to. come upon 
the stage of action by and by. It will, of course, 
be very natural for you and I to wish to claim as 
J much of the credit for this business of originating 
f organic life as possible, but I foresee the time is 


and when we shall have accorded to us, by the most 
$} intelligent of those beings, but little of the credit 
$ which will, for a long time be conceded without a 
J question.” l . 

“Qh, Luce, you are such a long-winded fellow! 
Why do you go on and preach such a long sermon 
when I wish you to come right to the point? Please 
$ tell me what is going to be the result of these curi- 
fous demonstrations that we see taking place here; 
Imd how shall we be able to produce the higher 
forders of organic beings which are on our pro- 
j gramme to bring out? Now, pleage be direct in 
your replies.” ; . f 

“Well, Jah, I can be as laconic as you please. 
[he result of the low forms of life that we now see 
{coming into existence right before us will continue 
$ for millions of years. These.forms of life will con- 
ftinue uninterruptedly through almost endless ages, 
abut they will evolve and change and modify so that 
$ in after times it will be impossible, from the forms 
# of life that will then be presented, to arrive at any- 
@ where near a correct conclusion as to what the be- 
f ginning was. I foresee that these changes will be 
Í extremely gradual, and that from generation to gen- 
j cration, in all these stages of animal life, the modifi- 
acations will be so slight at any one point of time 


by looking back for thousands of years that even 
@you and I will be able to realize the great progress 
gthat will have then been made.” ' 
$ “Why, do you really think, Luce, that from these 
little mites before us we will be able to produce the 
alarge animals we have in view, as well as the noble 
Acreature, man, which you and I have hitherto talked 
gover 2? 
4 “Yes, Jah, you guessed it the first time, with this 
jslight exception. We will not be under the neces- 
sity of doing much about it ourselves; we have ouly 
to continue pursuing the course we have pursued the 
last thousands of years, and it will ail come out 
just about right. For along time I thought I flat- 
tered myself that you and I were of immense conse- 
aquence in this vast enterprise, and in bringing ont 
Mthe numberless phases of existence that, one after 
Another, haye been gradually produced, but the 
jlonger I contemplate it and ‘examine into the facts, 
athe more and more I become convinced, my Brother, 
jthat you and I are really of but little consequence in 
fthis whole thing, and that if you and I were to spend 
fa few billion years over in another universe—sup- 
Sposing such a thing possible—that this universe 
would glide along just as smoothly and successfully 
dis it does now. But inasmuch as we are here, it, of 
course, becomes us to put on a certain amount of 
flordly airs, and convince ourselves, if possible, that. 
we are a prime necessity in the economy of the 
universe, and that without us the vast and compli- 


“Oh, Luce, I must say your remark#cause me to 
hang my head in a sense of comparative humility, 
git has been a very favorite feeling with me. that I 
iwas of great consequence in the getting up and the 
tunning of this vast piece of machinery, and I have 
awatched its movements many and many a time in a 


myself that I was the chief engineer of this grand 
‘enterprise. I must confess I hate to think, even to 
myself, that J am of such slight necessity and im- 
jportance as your correct remarks show me that I am. 
Puill, Luce, Í assure you we mist maintain our dig- 
{nity in this whole thing; we must hold our position 
at the head of this grand affair; and even if it would 
move along just as well without us, we must try and 
convince ourselves, at least, that we are of immense 
consequence, and that were it not for us an endless 
series of the most terrible disasters would be the 
result,” a ; 

“Yes, yes, Jah, I perceive how you feel, and J am 
disposed to humor your whims. There is probably 
no great-harm in our playing that we are of incalcu- 


care and our vigilant optics the whole universe 
Would collapse and rush into a state of chaos with 
scarce a fragment left of which to construct another 
Universe, though on a smaller scale. Yes, you can 
count on me, I will not go bakren you so long as 
you will pursue ‘a straightforward, uptight course ; 


coming when we shall be viewed in our proper light. 


‘spirit of. self-congratilation and pride, thinking to. 


f that they will be imperceptible, and it will only bel 


cated machine would.rush into one eternal smash.” }- 


should years ago have been reduced to ashes. 


lable ‘consequence, and that without our watchful |- 


ut when the time comes—and‘come'l perceive it, others are expected 
in the distant future—I will advocate a disso-| ing is anticipated. 


= > ae : R 

for us to-flatter ourselves with the innocent delusion lution of our firm, and propose that each does business | Ý 
| that we are causing what is transpiring around us, but on his own hook. But, Jah, let us not anticipate; the 
+ asa matter of fact, my Brother, there is very little evil will come fast enough 
| necessity for our doing much save to stand and look the future, We are happy to-day, and let us continue 
| ou, and simply give our approbation. We got up on in this joyful frame of mind. We know too 
the universal machine in such tip-top running order, much to not know that the “best way to get along is 
i in the first place that it has ever since been able to (to derive all the happiness possible from the 
run itself, and the truth is, when stripped of all, and to never indulge in borrowed trouble.” 


present 


“You are right, Luce.’ You know I have nearl 


as you suggest—-be so unwise as to let a foreboding 
of it mar our present felicity. But while we are 
conversing on this progressing from the lower forms 
of life to the higher, give me a little more definitely 
how the vast change is to be effected from the 
monad to man.” l 

“ Jah, as I have told you on other occasions, this 
change must be extremely gradual; and will neces- 
sarily require immense eras of time. Now, that life 
in an organized form is started, the work is half 


| accomplished. You see the smaller specimens of 


life are constituted of a single cell, and others of a 
few additional cells. Here is the germ from whence 
thousands of varied forms may evolve. These 


germinal beginnings, under the vitalizing ` influences | 


of light, heat, moisture, magnetism, electricity, with 


the other vital and subtle influences which we have’ 


not yet named, will grow and expand. New matter 
duly prepared for absorption and assimilation, will 
from time to time be appropriated and absorbed, and 
then under the ever-changing conditions, one change 
after another, one step after another, will be taken, 
climate and light and all the other factors having 
their due influences, until all the changes that we 
desire can be effected. The whole thing will be 
perfectly easy and natural, and will, as I said, work 
its way along, as the universe has thus far worked 
itself along. All wé need is time and patience, and 
the rest will all be accomplished far better than we 
can effect it in any other way. But, Jah, please 
excuse me now. I have a little business on the 
other side of the globe, and I will see you later, on 
my return, Aw revoir.” a ee: 

Dear readers, I have sometimes held you too 
long. I will not commit that error this time.. I 
will take my leave of you till this day next week. 
In the meantime take care of yourselves, I will be 
sure to be with you again. Your own 

Lucirer, 
Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot.” 


Editorial Notes. ` 


The Effects of Obscenity. 


If the effect of obscene books and-prints upon the minds 
of human beings is pernicious and debasing, the minds of 
Anthony Comstock and his intimatefriend, Joseph A. Brit- 


ton, are probably the most debased of any two individuals | 


upon this continent, for they have more of this kind of 
stock in their posseasion than all the rest of the country 
besides; and probably there are no two men who more 
thoroughly gloat over the vile stuff than these two boon 
companions, “Who thinks more about it and takes more pless- 
ure in exhibiting it than those-two employees of the pious 
Society for the Suppression of Vice? If the possession of 
thiskind of demoralizing nastiness is sufficient to send a per- 
son Lo prison, it would seem most fitting that those two men 
should spend the balance of their lives in adungeon. There 
are probably no two individuals who can be better spared 
than this pair of ‘‘ foul birds” who revel in the vilest filth 
to be found in the country. 

It seems entirely out of place that a man who, by hisown 
agency, is constituted a censor of .the press, and the pro- 
tector of tbe morals of the country, should himself be guilty 
of sending foul and obscene books and pictu res through the 
mail, and that he should lay plans and devices to induce 
innocent persons to order from him the vile stuff which 
That 
Anthony Comstock has engaged in this kind of business, we 
think we can show in a court of justice when the proper 
time comes. 7 

The abominable stuf which he captured fiva years ago 
or more, and which should have been committed to the 
flames, he stil] keeps on hand, and takes samples of it 
with him to Albany and Washington with which to regale 
our pure-minded legislators, and also to stimulate the pious 
horror of our city editors. It is a strange philosophical 
fact that after our law-makers and our editors have had a 
good look af Aathony’s nasty curiosities, they are will- 
ing to go to any length in acceding to hia wishes, and are 
ready to swear that he is the purest. saint alive. He evi- 
dently epjoys the monopoly which he holds in his hands. 


e 


Meeting of the Friends of Progress. i 


The New York State annual meeting. of. the Friends of 


Human Progress will be held near Waterloo, N. Y., June ist 

Prof. J. E. Oliver of Cornell University, C. D. B. Mills of 
Syracuse, Prof: A. L. Rawson of New York, H. L. Green 
of Salamanca, Prof. T. C. Leland of New York, and many 


. 
# , 


without our discounting 


to address the meeting. A large gather- 
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- Society for Ethical Culture. 


_ The second annual meeting of the Society for Ethical 
Culture was held on Monday evening. Reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer showed the society to. be in a very 
favorable condition finarcially and otherwise; the members 
now numbering over three hundred as against one hundred 
and sixty-eight at the close of last season. Prof. Adler gave 
& very interesting account of the progress of the schools that 


cane >, ois ` k are conducted under t: i f iety: 
| supernumeraries in this business, and that we are not, always insisted that you are right in the main; Rat A SAOP T Rodley fue Bendl 


| of near as much. consequence in the transpiring of if fate has in store for us that weare at some time in 
i inevitable events as we will be glad to have the the future to cease to be bosom friends, let us not— 


for Ethical Culture and the Kindergarten school for poor 
children. Onthe 22nd of January the Kindergarten school 
was opened with etght pupils; all that could be inducee to 


come in at the time on account chiefly of prejudice on the 
part of parents as to proposed religious or anti-religious 
teachings, but it has steadily increased in numbers and pop. 
ularity, now having over seventy pupils and many have 
been refused admission on account of inadequate accom- 


modations for them. 
The society is doing a good work in an unpretending way, 
and is established on a secure footing, one of the best evi- 
dences of which is that the trustees were, last evening, by a 
unanimous vote, authorized to engage Prof. Adler for five 
years at such salary as they may deem expedient. 
—_—__— 


* “Hatred to The Truth Seeker. 


Comstock has shown his hatred to Tae TRUTH SEEKER 
by efideavoring to suppress it. Nearly a dozen times has 
he, as well as his pliant tool Britton, visited the place where 
Tue TRUTH SEnxer is printed, watching closely, and has 
ordered our printers fo print no more of the “vile sheet.” | 
He has threatened them with prosecution if they continue 
to print them, and the American News Company if they 
continue: to send them over the country. So far he has 
been unable to intimidate them, and 'our printers have 
exhibited more of a disposition to accommodate us than 
Anthony. 

There might be such @ thing as his interfering too much 
with our business. If he throws any real impediment in 
our way, it might prove to be of some inconvenience to 
himself.. It is quite as well for him as for all other meddle. 
some men to attend to his own business and let that of 


others alone. 
$2 
Dr. FELIX ADLER, the apostle of ethical culture, has 
commemorated the second anniversary of his Society, and 
still the country is prelty much the same as it was before 
his captivating theories were unfolded to a wondering 
world.—N. Y. Herald. 


With such sneers as this the daily press meets the efforts 
of honest men to effect a moral reformation, Mr, Adler 


‘| has far more followers to-day than. did Jesus Christ, after — 


the first two years of his preaching, and Mr. Adler’s fol- 
lowers are men of the highest culture—thinkers, and not 
ignorant boors incapable of telling right from wrong. 
Christ would have been forgotten within half-a-dozen gen- 
erations of his birth had not his crucifixion stamped a cer- 
tain value on the metal of his teachings. It has taken. 
eighteen centuries of robbery and bloodshed to make the 
Christian Church as wealthy and powerful as it is; and all 
that holds it together now is the base passion of fear instead 


‘of the noble one of love. Mr. Adler preaches ‘love instead 


of violence asa means of redeeming the world from sin. 
In founding a new religion, Mr. Adler appeals to the good 
sense of his followers instead of ‘their baser passions ; and 
he hag not even murdered a man, as did Calvin, to add force 
to his doctrines, and he would never counsel his hearers to 
serve God by indulging in the horrors of an Inquisition or 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Though the record of his 


‘religion is short, it has not a blood-spot nor even a tear-stain 


onit. Yet those whose religious records are catalogues of 
crime, reddened with the blood of innocent victims, and 
infamous as the hell over which they love to gloat, can find 
nothing but ridicule for the generous efforts of such men as 


Adler. 
— a 


Conriicr or Ruason AND TuroLoey. By Jesse T, 
Reynolds.—A Poetical work, with a few pages of addi- 
tional notes, making 124 pages. Fullof Freethought and 
indisputable logic. well expressed. Many of the pieces are 
excellent and. have the true ring, and as poetical produc- 
tions they possess high merit. Published. by the author, 
Portland, Maine. 50 cents. 

p pe 


WE sEE by the daily papers that Mrs. Maud E. Lord, the 
well-known medium, has suddenly turned up missing in 
Boston, and it is a.cconundrum not yet solved what became 
of her. As she was in the habit of carrying some, consider- 
able sums of money with her, it is feared by her Jriends that 
foul play was used, and that she possibly has been killed. 
We hope this will not prove to be the case, but that she will 
soon appear again sound and well. 

7 <<< 

Brorser W. S. Beni writes that he will soon start on a 
lecturing tour through some of the Western Statgs. A good 
opportunity is thus presented to those friends in the West 
who wish to hear him speak. ‘We most cheerfully vouch 
for brother Bell’s ability and earnestness in the cause of 
truth. Just give him a fair change, and he will be sure to 
instruct and interest you in the great cause of Freethought. 
Friends, give him a trial. Address him upon the subject, - 
for a short time, at New Bedford, Mass. a 

a ŘŮ aasal 

Ler itbe impressed upon your minds, let it be instilled 
into the herta of your children, that the liberty of the press 
is the palladium of all the civil, political, and 1eligious 
rights.—Junius, 
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-The Radical Pulpit. 


Emancipation. 
PESEN b 
LECTURE BY’ PROFESSOR FELIX ADLER BEFORE THE 
SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, APRIL 21, 1878. 


Now is the season of newborn life; now do the 
Kaster bells ring forth their joyous peals over the 
land; now do men hear the glad tidings that death 
is overcome; now do they celebrate anew in rejoic- 
ings for the night of tyranny that was’ broken by 
the glorious morning of emancipation that dawned 
at the Passover. The lessons of the season are 
those of renewal. All its festivities point to the 
uprising of a growing power in the spiritual and in 
the natural world; and yet with these songs of hap- 
piness is strangely blended a doleful, melancholy 


-strain, a cry of infinite pain and pathos breaks- 


through the peans of rejoicing. 

Already in the ancient world we find the most 
sombre eeremonies connected with the festival of 
spring. It seems that men dwelt with a peculiar 
emphasis at this time upon all that is sad in human 
life, as though a desire to make an atonement for 
their gladness was mingled with their joy. So we 
find among the Hebrews a sacrifice that introduced 
the festival of the Passover—the original of the 
Easter festival—and that these sacrifices were 
gloomy and dark ceremonies, accompanied with 
suggestions of evil, suggestions of pain. So you 
will remember that in the Christian churches of our 
day, the week that has just closed is the most mourn- 
ful of the year; it isa week of passion, in which 
pain and suffering is commemorated, in which 
lamentations and songs of darkness are heard in 
‘every place of Christian worship, recalling the 
saddest of human experiences, the hard blows, the 
temptation, the agony, and the bitter end. It is the 
prineiple of sacrifice which is reflected in the relig- 
ious customs of the world, the principle of sacrifice 
for all that is bright and. great and good. That 
principle we see illustrated everywhere in the world 
about us. We see it in the seeds that are sown, of 
which myriadggpt in the ground in order that a few 
only may flourish; we see it in the struggle for ex- 
istence in the animal kingdom, in which thousands 
of lives are crushed out in order that a few may 
survive; we see it in the fate of nations in the sphere 
of human ‘history. Throughout the world there is 
this secret discord grating through the harmonies of 
` the universe, and all that have ears to hear can hear 
it, all that have any deep experience in their own 
lives will testify to this truth. 

I wish to speak of the cost of emancipation, and to 
speak frankly and sincerely of the price we must 
pay for this great prize of liberty which we hold so 
dear. The cost of emancipation, whether of indi- 
viduals or of races, sacrifice is its name. What is 
the cost of emancipation for you—for the individ- 
ual? In the first-plice you must be willing to make 
strenuous exertions, It is not an easy task to 
achieve liberty. It is far easier to accept what is 
given us in blind, unquestioning faith, without reason, 
against reason, or beyond reason, as so many do, 
There are certain opinions that are deemed orthodox 
in the world, and only these have general currency. 
To doubt them is to be cast out of many circles of 
‘society. So long as Christian orthodoxy rises 
suprenie over all, to doubt it is deemed sinful, to 
accept it is deemed meritorious. Doubt has been 
stigmatized as the child of sin, In our times the 
tables have been reversed. Doubt ‘is to us a great 
benefactor of the human race. Doubt has built our 
railroads and telegraphs for us; doubt has raised up 
new industries and benefitted us in a thousand 
ways. There is no problem so high, there is no 
authority so great, that we will not call it in ques- 
tion. But doubt is to all an inward commotion. 
One involved in doubt is like arudderless vessel cast 
loose from its moorings. What were esteemed 
everlasting certainties for ages are now no longer 
certain. We are launched on an unknown sea, sall- 
ing, we know not whither, and when we shall arrive 
we know not. The mind is dazed and dazzled by 
the new vistas that dawn upon it. But we are to 
work out our own convictions and build up our own 
scheme of life; and it isa hard and laborious under- 
taking, requiring constant work and individual 
struggle. How much easier is it to accept what is 
given us, and say we will not inquire, as so many do 
gay, how much easier to say: We half believe the 
truth is on their side; but all the more because we 
suspect it we will draw back in time, lest we our- 
selves be involved in doubt; we will bury our heads 
in the sand, lik® the timid ostrich, so we will not see, 
and close our eyes so we willynot hear.’ My friends, 
for such mental indolence there is no help, for such 


moral cowardice there is ne answer, save contempt., 


But it issometimes asked—and it requires an answer 
—-whether you, the creators of Liberalism, are justi- 
fied in sowing your opinions broadcast among men 
and women and children who have, perhaps, settled 
beliefs. Are you not throwing them into states of 
uncertainty and agony? Will they not halt between 
two opinions, neither believing the one nor the 


gther—ny longer accepting the old and not so disci- 


plined as to accept the new? and will not their souls 
be marred in consequence of this doubt and hesita- 
ition? Well, if the new belief were a kind of moral 
'idealism, differing from thati which precedes it only 
jin being more abstruse, then this. objection were 
‘unanswerable and absolutely fatal. But our creed is 
simple, and it is for. this very. reason that we do not 
tire of contrasting it sharply with: the common, be- 


That itis good to be good 
the simplest soul can understand. The benign truths 
of sacrifice even the poor in spirit can appreciate, 
often far more than the aristocrat. The aim of life 
is to do good and bring more blessings on earth, and 
that is a message that their’ hearts can receive, and 
for which no great cultureis required. .What we 
offer is so simple, and so near.to all, that it requirés 
moral, not intellectual, gifts to understand. Go on, 
then, with your struggles.. Plunge into the dark 
abyss of doubt, and you. will surely emerge into the 
light. Ifthe agony of suspense and.the pain of the 
struggle are mighty, they also will be noble and 

| purifying. . Sian v ; . 

There isa second great: obstacle in the path of 
emancipation. It is domestic discord. You must 

Hot only grope after the light:of truth, sometimes 
catching faint glimpses of it and then in utter gloom 
once more, but you must also risk the ehance of 
losing all harmony - with your’ surroundings. 
Strangely and intricately. are the opinions of men 
interwoven with their convictions; and ‘it “Happens 
that that which is mere useless chaff, the traditions 
of a lost truth, often derive- a halo of glory from the 
splendor of human love that plays. about them, so 
that it is the false symbol that is preserved, while 


the truth comes as a stranger and is challenged as 
a foe. Seas 

In the beginning of ‘every new religious move- 
ment these discords are unavoidable. “Iam not 
come to bring peace,” said’ -he who- is called the 
Prince of Peace, “but a sword; for I shall set a man 
at variance against- his father, and a daughter against 
her mother, and a man’s foes ‘shall be they of his 
own household.” In every new religious movement, 
I say, this disturbance is inevitable; and it is then 
that those who are harassed and vexed by their con- 
victions find that those whom nature has placed so 
near to them, seemingly fora larger and closer sym- 
pathy, are against them; and itis then that those 
who are so harassed arid vexed yearn for a compan- 
ionship that shall be congenial—fer relations not of 
blood, but a conimunity of sow: They yearn-for 
the companionship of those who shall esteem what 
they esteem, and prize what they prize, who shall 
share their aspirations ‘and. join in their enthusiasm, 
It is this feeling that is illustrated in the story of 
Jesus when they said to him, “ Master, thy mother 
and thy brothers are without, desiring to speak with 
thee ;” and he said, “ Who is my mother, and who 
are my brothers?” : He stretched forth -his hand. to- 
wards his disciples, and said: “These be my mother 
and my brothers.” But it ig not easy for every son 
to deny his mother, even -while that mother stands 
at the door desiring to speak with himi. ‘Nor can I, 
for a moment, credit that these words, which we 
attribute to Jesus; were really his own. I cannot 
believe it for the honor in which I hold the man. 
No, that escape from the difficulty is impossible to 
any generous soul. We must respect those that are 
akin to us; and, ou the other hand, we.must not for- 
get the duties we owe to ourselves and the rights of 
our own individualism. Among the most precious of 
these are the rights of conscience. No one, however 
so near or dear, has the right to interfere with these. 
No husband has the right to say to the wife that.she 
must barter away her principles for. his sake; no 
wife has the right to say. that to her husband.. No 
parent is a true parent that seeks to hamper his chil- 
dren in the formation or the exercise of their. con- 
victions; that transcends the bounds .of parental 
authority. - Such a parent should hear such words as 
these: Father, or mother, I shall never cease to love 
and revere you, or to‘obey you in all things where 
you have aright to command; I shall always be 
grateful for what you have done for me; I shall 
always yield to you whatever it is in my power to 
dispose. of; but my. convictions cannot yield; for 
they are neither mine to give nor withhold, and with 
faithfulness I will maintain them; for though you 
have given me life, you cannot take away my life, 
nor violate my own soul that is my life of life A 


wise parent will heed such words as these ; but not 
all are wise, and the equilibrium of the domestic 
circle is always more orless disturbed in consequence 
at these times when. disputes run highy and strife 
and division almost unavoidably follow. But there 
is a way to secure harmony even there. If the bond 
of attachment in the domestic circle is strong, there 
is no danger. . Love .stills: the passions; love can 
mould the understanding also. It teaches you to 
respect the character. apart from opinions, and to 
respect the rights of opinion in others. ‘Those who 
are truly bound to each other by these sacred ties 
will find a way to reach out to each other their hands 
over all the gulf of differences between. When that 
is accomplished, when human strife and division is 
overcome by human love, when brother and brother, 


cause we wish to show.that the scheme of: our life is’ 
{within the reach of ‘all. 


mother and daughter, husbund and wife, when 


father and son, are so united in-the bonds of affec- 
tion that differences of opinion cannot divide them, 
that is a glorious thing to look upon—that is a tri- 
umph for humanity which is imperishable and ines- 
timable in its value. But few there are -who can 
understand these lofty motives; and if you set out 
on this path of emancipation you must be prepared 
to meet domestic discord also. Two. duties arise 
before us at this juncture; one is respect for the 
ties which nature has given, and the other is respect 
for the integrity of your own conscience, which no 
man can disregard with safety. 
[wo BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Christian Love. 
A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE FREE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY GF EAU CLAIRE, WIS., BY C, L. JAMES, 

‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and soul, and mind, and might, and thy. neighbor as thy- 
self.” Such, according to the founder of the Christian 
religion, is: the whole duty of man. The saying has been 
praised so much, not only by Christians, but. by skeptics 
and Freethinkers, that its claim to be considered the perfec- 
tion of wisdom and sanctity enjoys a sort of general con- 
gent, and is constantly taken by Christian apologists as a 
fixed point of departure from which to reason. The beauty 
of tthe Savior’s law of love” is quietly and habitually 
assumed, as if nobody could dispute it, and is made, 
through the careless and uncritical acquiescence of Liberals, 
a secure base to which the enemy can retreat when hard 
pushed, and from which he can at any time renew the 
assanlt. I see no reason why we should thus allow our 
opponents the advaniage of having the door which leads 
into their territory locked, and that which leads to ours 
open, I propose to-day to meet them on their own ground. 
T will show that they are right, and that further than they - 
are willing to claim, in deducing all Christian orthodoxy 
from "the Savior’s law of love.” This same law is the 
cause of all these infamies and cruelties which have made 
Christianity so odious to the most earnest lovers of that 
humanity which Jesus and his followers have invariably 
professed. To begin with, it is clearly impossible for any 
man to love everybody as much as himself. In illustration 
of the text before us, Jesus told the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, implying that the neighbor who is to be loved 
equally with ourselves was simply any human belog—even 
an enemy, as the Jew was to the Samaritan. But if a 
man loved ali his enemies as well as himself, I apprehend 
there would be very little love left his friends. It would be 
altogether cheaper to be his enemy. Noone but a Chris- 
tian would pretend to such incredible attainments as loving 
his persecutors and slanderers equally with himself, and 
his benefactors a great deal-more. The fact is that this 
wonderful law of love is a foolish plagiarism and absurd 
perversion. Moses, well knowing that 2 man loves him- 
self more than he can love anybody else, laid down the 
original maxim, ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
to which the rabbins afterwards added, “ And hate thine’ 
enemy,” feeling undoubtedly that without this gloss the - 
expression was extravagant and unnatural. Now Ido not 
defend the rabbins. To me it seems that the maxim, as 
Moses gave it, is reasonable enough. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, is a strong Asiatic way of saying, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as much as possible. But 
Jesus, with his characteristic delight in exaggeration, not 
only struck off the rabbinical gloss, which was well 
enough, I grant, but went on to talk about loving one’s 
enemies, and in other ways to make it clear that he intended 
his followers to take literally what Moses had spoken figura- 
tively. No human being can possibly act upon such prin- 
ciples, and thus those who profess. to do sọ, begin their 
course With that hypocrisy and self-deceit which are always 
such marked features in the Christian character, 

I would not, however, be understood to say that people 
do not try to act on this absurd maxim of friend Jesus. 
Undoubtedly they do. It would be well if they did net. I 
promised to show that this maxim was the cause of Chris- 
tian persecution, Christian libidinousness, and Christian 
pauperism. ‘lo prove this, let us imagine durselves Chris- 
tians, trying heartily to carry out this ‘‘golden rule” Now 
then, I am # Christian ; and as a Christian I love everybody 
as much as myseif; at least I am doing my best to love 
everybody as much. , What does this imply ?. Clearly it 
implies that I must feel the same interest in other's affairs 
as in my own, It means poking my nose into other 
people’s business. Here is a man whom I think is doing 
wrong, and getting himself into trouble; I must feel as - 
badly over it as I should if I myself had done wrong, and 
were getting into trouble ; Imust run after him ; I must 
exhort him; I must bother him ; I must pray for him, If 
by some pious fraud, or gentle violence, I can prevent him 
from further injuring himself, it is clearly a point of 
t Christian expediency ” to do su. If I possess the power 
to keep him out of mischief at the expense of incommoding 
him by a brief restraint in jail, why should I not take the 
opportunity to benefit him so far against his will? Remem- 
ber, loving and working for ali mankind ay I love and 
work for myself and family is a big job; in a world so full 
of tasks, and with so short a life to get on in, it is very pro- 


voking to be crossed, and there isa preat inducement to- . 


take short cuts, and kill two birds with one stone! To 
illustrate—ail Christian apologetic writers are notorious 
liarg, But why should they be aoything else? Who that 
loves everybody else as much ag himself would hesitate to 
tell a lie which may prevent thousands from sinking into 
elernal torment for want of the true faith ; even if that lie 
does cost him millenniums of sufferiag in purgatory.? For. 
ages Christians shed the blood of Infidels and heretice like 


ays 
ts 
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water. 
repentance, and then burned:alive. 


everybody .as ‘much as myself, bound to live for the general 
welfare, of mankind, it seems to me self-evident that killing | 
an heresiarch, and that in such a “manner. AS. to Strike the 
greatest posible terror into others, is a very. meritorious. 
deed. Of course I hate to doit. F love the heresiarch. a as 


much as myself, but not any more thin myself; and -by | 


burning him'l save thousands, every oné “of ‘whom I love 
just as much,’from'a fate much Worse than being burned, 
Though,’ therefore, it hurt "me ‘as-much as “if I burned 
myself, I must do-it. 
pious persecutors Here felt very much like this ; 
.is opened, what a ‘stimulus to: lust, malice, @nvy, avarice; 
. revenge, has been given again and again- by? ‘this. OSES 
heretic-burning spirit of Christianity.: . 

The horrid doctrine of eternal torments - in-hell. is Slonel 
‘associated with the principle we are considering. -God 
is love,” as an orthodox minister explained it to me, ‘‘and 
therefore he niust punish the wicked.” . The business of 
feeding the sheep involveg that of destroying the wolyes. 
Because God finds his immeasurable happiness in loving, 
being loved, and having his children love each other, 
therefore his attributes must be ‘made known, and imong 
the rest his determination to pùt down and make mu exam: | 


ple of those whose char acters are notin harmony with his} 


beautiful law! Calvinist and Arminián agree that the 
definition of God’s character given’ by the apostle of love, 
` Bt. John, requires the existence of he)l:fire. 

On this planet Christian: love ‘requires the machinery of 
the Roman Catholic Church. ` It'is a remarkable thing that 
no Christian body which renounced: the communion of 
Rome and abandoned her masterly policy‘has ever managed 
to hold together. -But the ideal of Jesus was certainly. a; 
united Church, not a hundred sects snapping ang, snarling 
at each other like cross dogs.: . The Catholic, therefore, | is, 
justified in. boasting. that Christianity cannot be, made a 
success outside of his own denominatian. 
ever, to add that the interests of his own denomination re- 
quire religious intolerance, spiritual autocracy,. popular 
ignorance, monarchical or aristocratic institutions, and 
Jesuitical priesteraft. The Jesuits, in particular, are the 
perfect flower of that tree which Jesus planted.” You know 

` the full style of the organization is “‘ The Society of Jesus.” 
Never was name more appropriate. The Jesuit devotes |` 
himself body and soul to extending and preserving ‘that 
kingdom of God which Jesus fonaded, looking for no 
reward, but combining in his holy zeal all the departments 
of this great work and all the methods that have’ ever been 
invented for the use of any. 

I would not, however, be understood.to say that Protest- 
ants do not exhibit the sanie mischievous: spirit of interfer- 
ence in the name of their master’s principles and the, good 
which his regulations are supposed to lead to, -~ Protestants; 
to the extent of their ability, have been as intolerant as 
Catholics. In England, for two. centuries after the Refor- 
mation, all denominations were . persecuted except the 


Established Church. The Puritans were pilloried, im pris. 
oned, fined, deprived of their ears, deprived. of their hands, i 


and even put to death.. Catholics, for. doing. what their 
faith required them to do, were almost. daily punighed as 
traitors; that is to say, hanged, cut down alive, quartered, 


and disemboweled. Similar atrocities were perpetrated by 


the Calvinistic governments of Holland, ‘Switzerland, Scot- 
land, New England, and the Palatinate, and by the Luther- 


an governments of Sweden and’ Saxony: Wherever ‘thet 


Baptist movement spread during the sixteenth century, it 
was the signal for insurrection, pillage; and miassacre, 

Calvin burned the Unitarian -Servetus at the. stake, and 
Cromwell shed the blood of ‘‘ malignants " with all thée-zeak};: 
of Joshua. Toleration, as established in modern Protestant 
countries, is simply a compromise. The English found out} 
about the time .of the: Revolution that it did: not do-for 
Protestants to be cutting each other's throats with. Rome so 


powerful and. aggressive. (The: Germans. made a similar’. 
The persecution a 


discovery during the Thirty Years’ War. 
of Infidels, however, went on until the end of the last cen- 
tury, when they began to form a party too’ powerful to be 
so treated under a representative goverament, © ‘Even i in the 
present day, however, we have occasional instances of per- 
secutlon for writings displeasing to the Church. The giant, 
though crippled and sleepy, is by no means dead, and his’ 
hold on the world is stronger than most Freethinkers are 
aware. 
are still rather a matter of precedent and connivance-than | 
of. positive law.» The Jeffersonian doctrine of: purely secu- 


lar government is as inconsistent :with the :common.law| 


which we inherited from the :mother country aa: slavery 
with the Declaration of Independence; and, similarly,: 
there is an. irrepressible conflict between-these incongruous: 
factors of our institutions. . 
hibitory liquor laws, ‘Comstock, laws, etc. E believe: l 
should risk Jittle in saying that the. clergy- of the. North. and 
South were mainly answerable for the horrors and misery 
of the war; and that, because ọf the self-deceiving fanati-. 
cism which their religion, with its specious pigment of 
benevolence to. cover, all angry. -Pagsio 
engender. So that when we. take the, sti 
whole, we ‘shall find few of ‘ita worthies bùt- deserve j 
enlogy of Hudibras, who was ~~ ‘ 

< "Of that anbbard crew : 
Of errent saints, whom all men grant, gt 
To bọ the true church militant; ___. 
Of such as build thelr faith upon™ ~> 
The holy text of piké'and gun $ 
_. Deaide all controversies: ee 

Infallible artillery 5 ests 
i SADEN 


-Thousands. of persons guilty of- offenses against 
religion were imprisoned, tortured, to extort: expressions of |... carii 
Why snot again,?- On |: 
the principle that I am my brother's keeper, bound to Jove: 


‘I do not doubt that thiltitudes of}! 
awnile at} i 


He ought, kow- | 


The rights enjoyed by Liberals, évewin América,’ 


‘We see itin Sunday laws, pro-} 


By apostolic blows and knoeks; 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation - 
A godly, thorough reformalion, ` i 
' Which always must be carried on,- 

ios liu. (And Still-bé doing: never done.” ` 
“There is another’ side ‘to all this, Christian love un- 
doubtedly constrains those who feel it to relieve'the phys- 
ical wants of their neighbors; as well as.to look: after their 
souls, .This- is: Gertainly the ‘best feature of the Christian 
Teligion. Widely as I dissent from the philosophy of Jesus 
—or perhaps I should rather say of John—I admit that it 
Was A necessary . reaction from the great austerity and heart- 
legsneag of the Roman civilization, In this way it did some 
good. It abolished the gladiatorial show, though not until 
the empire had been, Christian for more than a hundred 


| years; it mitigated the horrors of slavery ; it did something,- 


at. least, towards moderating ‘the extreme ‘ferocity of the 
barbarians. But, alas! the pernicious spirit of meddling, 
‘the ‘incurable exaggeration, the inveterate disposition to. 


slop over,’ as we say, is just as conspicuous and mischiev- 


‘ous in Christian benevolence as Christian cruelty. The. 
frightful evil of pauperism was almost unknown in “Europe 
before the introduction of Christianity. There were beg- 
gars ‘under the ancient civilization, but they were either 
aged. crfpples or persons temporarily unfortunate, like our 
grasshopper sufferers. The horrible curse of an heredita., 


rily- pauper class, marrying, multiplying, and ‘rotting in 


their rags: and squalor, their dependence and worthless- 
hess, their shame and ivice, was unknown before the time of 
Augustus, and ‘for centuries after that it was.confined to 
Rome. It is the foolish, indiscriminate almsgiving which 
>) Jesus encouraged by precept and example that has made 
paupers as thick in every European village as. similar 
benevolence has made them in China and the other. Buddh- 
ist countries. I will not refer you for proof of this to John 
Stuart Mill and. other political economists whom you may 
suspect. of being, rather cold-hearted. If you read the 
reports of practical philanthropists, men and women who 
have-given up all the comforts of life to dwell in the poor- 
est districts of London and other great cities that they may 
labor for the extinction of pauperism, you will find them, 
though they are mostly Christians, unanimous in declaring 


that injudicious charity is the one great obstacle in their |. 


way., This cruel kindness came in with the Church, it has 
always flourished’ éapecially i in the Church, and it has been 
only. very lately and very imperfectly checked throu gh the 
influence of science; which is wholly antagonistic to the 
Church in method, aim, and spirit. 

I might go on-to show that Christian love is responsible 
for those irregularities which have always aiforded so much 
scandal in Christian communities. But as the subject is a 
‘deticate one, as I am not equally fond of blackguarding 
with our Christian. friends, and as this lecture has already 
been extended somewhat beyond what I intended, I will 


‘gay no more than thjs: that if Belial himself were trying to 
‘invent something which should: promote licentiousness, he 


could hit cn nothing better than a religious system which 
‘encourages men and women to love each other, greet each 


‘other withla holy kiss, talk about their home in heaven and 


restin the arms of Jesus; while, at the same time, it puts 
the sexual nature under all kinds of unnatural and arbitrary 
restraints, | 
‘It is time to close. But I hope that these remarks may 
-be of tse, not only in refuting one of the most popular of 
Obristian arguments, but in correcting the onesidedaess of 
certain philosophic systems, such as Utilitarianism and 


,Comteiam, which draw their inspiration from the Christian 


mania: for ‘doing good.” It is“worge than useless to 
attempt: doing: good without taking care that wẹ do no 
‘harm. The best. way of doing good-is to mind cur own 
business, ‘and to labor assiduously in the calling provided 
for us, not by any impracticable calculation. of results, such 
aś utilitarianism :proposes, but -by those tastes, instincts, 
‘and capacities which, as Mr, Bain and other: modern psy- 
‘chologista have shown, are. cur inheritance from the ances- 
tors: whose, characters determine ours, and which, mark out 
the vocation whereunto each of us ean is called by 
the mysterious ; Author of existence. . : 

org k oaan a o 


ae i "Vicarious Atonement. 
ME, Enrror, Dear Sir: The subject ofa vicarious atone- 


ment, so much admired by „the orthodox clergy, has just | ae 
‘leveling’ equality. -But I do see in nature an equality of © 


been. preached for a few weeks in our city in all its ancient 
deformity, by one Rev. Mr. Rowland, a revivalist hired by 
the Methodists of this city; and his blasphemous’ statement 
‘indérsed as: true’ ‘by the local pastor and some others of the 
Methodist niimméries, gotien*up évidently to’ counteract 
‘tHe influence ‘of the Liberal Ohurch that has been drawing 
to its fold théintellectua! thinking portion of the commu- 
‘nity. Having watched its developments, and finding the 
fruits to be the same as all other unnatural excitements and 


the subatitution-of. passion and impulse for sober thought; 


demoralizing’ in its effects, as -all previous efforts of this 
kind have: been; andas your paper, published in the aid of 
conimon gense, is taken by: many in- our city who will read- 


ily appreciate the above statement, allow me, although not |: 


-a@:church member, nor even a. professor, to. express my 
views on the subject of a vicarious atonefhent, showing its 


‘beauties or ite. barbarities ag. described. by the. orthodox) 
ly.| Church. 


he. eae on a cer 
he Jewieh ae ‘his only child, and that all crimi- 


-jals within the State that believed that his love for them, 


ei induced hit: to comimait'thit act should’ be’ De doae, 


ai ibd adgili. yen 


wat a 


gall, and then read aloud the proclamation, and declare 


that. every criminal condemned ‘to death should be dis- 


: | charged, and. every prison, oor.should be opened if. they 


would only believe that it’was his child, and that it was” 
done out of pure love and affection for euch criminals, 
what would you then think of a.vicarious. atonement ? and 
what would the spectators do or say on such an occasion ? 


| Would they sing “ Glory to God, peace on earth; good will ` 


to men?”:or would not rather-the instincts of humanity 
compel them to assassinate the governor on the spotand ~ 
release from its sufferings the innocent victim rather than 
submit to such brutality, which, if allowed, would be sub- 
versive òf all government, and stamp ypon the head of the 
executive the character of a fiend, a character that. would 
cast far into the shade the.. most brutal, act of: savage bar- 
barity. I ask, is this an overdrawn picture of the claim 
of a vicarious atonement. . 

In'connection with this subject, allow me to ‘state that 
many years ago, when the writer lived in western New 
York, at a revival meeting he heard the Rev. Samuel 
Church, then standing at ‘the head of the Genesee: Confer . 


‘ence; in preaching on.the beauties of the atonement, ask 
why- it was that Christ's body lying for three days in the 


sepulchre did not putrify or commence decomposition, ag 
other dead bodies would have done, and finally answered 
jt-himself by saying thet sin was not only the cause of all 
suffering, but also of decay ; and. as there was no ‘gin in | 
his physical or moral nature, his body was not subject to 
decomposition ; that ‘tt Would have remained forever in its 
perfect state of preservation. f 
His answer seemed to satisfy his Methodist brethren, ‘as 


being theologically sound, but [now ask. if siwis the only > °): 


cause of suffering, and if Christ had no sin In his physical 


or moral nature, how much-did he suffer on the cross, and `.. 
if he did not suffer, what was the sacrifice, and was the .° 


world redeemed ithrough suffering, as all orthodox claim it. 
was ? Will some orthodox preacher answer ? 
A Paeutaiencd 
Muskegan, Mich., April 9, 1878. 
> te 


Wages. : 
Sir: The question of wages and’ hard times never seems 
to me to.be solved.;. Everybody seems afraid of the dilem- 
ma—the payment of fair prices. Now the low fixes the fees 
and salaries of clergymen, officials, lawyers, and congress- 
men, why cannot the workingmen and workingwomen 
have their fees or wages fixed by law. also? : 

If you are too poor to pay a fair price, what right have 
you to employ any one? That’s the question! A nation 
would prosper a grèat deal more.on the certainty of good 
pay for those employed than unfair pay for everybody. 
But we know when pay is low less money circulates and 
fewer people can be employed. Uncertainty and insecurity 
are the curses of „business, as they: aro the curses of litiga- 
tion. 
` Every man ought to call his own court when wronged; 
and not to discoursge the gentlemen, they needn’t sit in’ 
court and look big. If a man wont pay me a fair price 
for my work, I don’t see why a friend of mine with a friend’ 

of his.can’t go round to twelve men and ask their opinions 
of the market price, aud attest to the-decision of the ma- 
jority—that is better law-than any Congress can make— 
and if. disputed the disputant should be imprisoned uutil he 
acknowledged the arbitration right. Beiter be thus fairly: 
punished for a wrong: than. be- iitiprisoned o on thg Hes of a 
lawyer,as is done every day. ; 

Look, at the disputes. about. wills in New York, where 
swindlers rob all.the litigants,where a, child could decide 
the case in five minutes for nothivg! Talk of Jaw! Any one 
would think this big country was & kingdom | where robbery 
by a class is a principle ọf. law., CH 

Four things are necessary to fix. a reign ‘of prosperity in ; 
this ‘nation: 1. Ccbperation of the majority of laborers; 
2. Fixed salary or wages according to market price; 2. 
Freedom of the soil, no man owning what he can’t use; 4. 
Arbitration for the mockery of law- -practice, 

Until men know how to attain these ends they must re- 
main sLaves. Whatis an employee of any kind—work- 


man, clerk, servant, soldier, clegyman, etc.—but the slave *) |” 


of masters, bishops, railroad kings, high omen and other a 


monopolists? ` 
I am no.communist, as I don’t see in nature any perfectly 


fairness, of supreme law, that knows no distinction of 


persons. 

I am here watching a a bill through Congress, and my im- 
‘pressions are none of the beat. 
who for one tenth of the salary would make’ more honest 
and: intelligent legislators. 
pay themi? Why fix their own salaries? What right have 
‘they to make laws for: ‘the péople? - Can’ t the- people male 
their own -lawa?. ` ! 

If every man could call his own jury, I had. rather, trust 
to-their honest. decision for every kind of case as it comes” 

, than ‘trust ‘any body of men ‘without a soul,”as cor- ` 
porations are said'to-be, or {he decision of ‘judges ‘paséd on 
class prejudices, or the ‘lies and forgeries of pleaders. 

A republic implies the.reign of order, fairness, and organ- 
ization; the rotten old forms of kingdoms imply the reign 


‘of force—that i is, class rule, class injustice, big salaries, and 


plundering by law. J, M. McDowatp. 


i. Washington, D, Oio cii ete: 


` LeArnëD books are often written in too padaile a style 


-/to‘become' popular. : But Lord Amberley was not:only wise 


}asito-what he wrote, but equally soin the manner of his =: 
‘day ut, on, the` “Cross, ‘accordi ing 


writing. Eor this very reason he will have thousands of 
ae where he would have had only hundreds had he 
written for the D.D's. It is, however, very far from beiug 
a@ light book, ora book to: amuse a lazy niind. It treats of ` 


kthe world’s great. -problems, and. requires the truth aes eet 
eros: “his: only® child, ‘anid while ‘suffering the most excru-' #0. ‘change the figure, we may sey the book is like a rich 
Gating agony; to'add to its suffering by putting a crown of| gold mines | the more you work, the greater your aquisition . 
a upon its head, and compel | ib to drink ‘Vinegér aid W S Bell, ~ . 
is argh aot jeg U, S gh oe. 


o. draw the water of truth if he would slake his thirst. 


I know thousands of men. , 


Why don’t their .conttituents .. 


ao o 
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Interrogatories to Jehovah.—No. 44. 


GREAT JeHovan: We hear much from those who claim 
to speak in thy name about the supreme excellence and 
morality of the teachings of Jesus when he was upon the 
earth. Wilt thou allow us to candidly examine the matter 
for 2 few moments ? 

Is it not true that Menu, Christna, Buddha, E E P 

. Mencius, Thales, Orpheus, Solon, Bias,. Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, Epicurus, Zeno, Aristotle, Hillel, Cicero, 
Seneca, Epictitus, Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, and many 


others of the ancient seges and philosophers, taught many 
excellent morals, much of which was not inferior to those 
taught by thy Son? and were they not equally worthy of 
credit with him for the good things they did say ? 

If they were equally as pure and elevated in their mor- 
als, and aimed to benefit the world of mankind by their 
teachings, were they not equally as divine or god-like in 
their work as was Jesus of Galilee ? 

Were all his inculcations and moral teachings really as 
perfect and as free from fault as theologians are in the 
habit of claiming ? Is it not the veneration growing out of 
the belief that he was the Son of God that induces people 
to regard his reputed utterances as being better than was 
ever spoken before or since ? 

When what are called his beatitudes, or the better por- 
tions of his Sermon on the Mount, are examined critically 
as human productions are usually examined, will they not 
_ be found to be not without fault or defect ? 

Were not many of the appeals made to the selfish pro- 
pensities and prejudices of his hearers, and did he take, in 
those utterances, the high moral ground which it might be 
supposed a God should occupy ? 

Can it not be seen that his incentive to virtue was not the 
love of virtue itself in the present time—now—but the 
reward or recompense to be accorded to meritorious deeds 
in another world and at some time in the future ? 

Were not those who were persecuted for his sake con- 
soled, not on the ground that they had;done their duty, and 
from the satisfaction that ought to arise in the mind from 
consciousness of having performed kindness and fidelity to 
a friend, but wholly upon the ground of a great reward to 
be paid them in the future world ? 

Is it really true that, in the sight of God and all good 
men, pay at some distant time in the future is as strong 
and as pure an incentive to virtue and self-denial as is an 
innate love of goodness and virtue itself, which should 
actuate every intelligent being ? Is not the love of good- 
ness a higher incentive to good deeds than either the hope 
of a reward or of the escape of punishment ? 

Do not crowns of pearls and streets of gold, as incen- 
tives to a virtuous life, fall far below the higher inherent 
love of virtue itself, and for its own sake ? 

Is it not to some extent a craven who will do good deeds 
only because he expects to be paid for it, or because some 
person he looks up to as a superior being telJs him to do so, 
or because he is afraid if he does not perform the deeds 
he will be cast into a roasting and perpetual fire? Dost 
thou not esteem that soul as higher and grander that per- 
forme good deeds all through life from the love he bears to 
virtue, and because he would rather do good deeds than evil 
deeds ? 

‘Was not Juvenal about right when he said : 


" Bad men hate sin through fear of punishment; 
Good men hate sin from very love of virtue,”’? 


Was the injunction which Jesus gave hig hearers: 
‘‘ Compromise with thy legal opponent quickly, lest he per- 
secule thee and get thee cast into prison,” the highest and 

` noblest motive a man can be insplred with? and did it 
-require a God to give such advice as that? Could not a 
third-rate lawyer give advice as sound and as elevated as 
that ? 

If thy questioner has a vile enemy who threatens arrest 
and imprisonment, and who is visiting the same almost 
daily upon others, shall thy questioner be governed by the 
fear of that eneray and of the evil he may be able, with the 
aid of wicked meh, to do unto him? Is it not far better, 
rather, that thy questioner be. moved and actuated by the 
higher impulses of love and devotion to duty and’ to 
virtue ? 

Was the advice to cut off a limb or to pluck out an eye 
for some slight offense, a mark of superior and godly wis- 
dom ? Because a man injures his eye or accidentally gets 
dirt into it, shall he pluck it out and cast it away ? 

if he lames his arm or a boil comes upon it, shall he cut 
it off, or employ another to cut it off for him ?. Would a 
sensible physician give such advice ag that ? Would it not 


be a far more sensible course to remove the cause of offense 


and to restore the eye or the arm to health and usefulness 
again? Js a man of much use in this life or anywhere 
else with his eyes plucked out and his arms cut off ? 

Was not the threat of hell-fire, which the person was to 
be cast into in such cases if the eye was not plucked out or 


ithe arm not cut off, rather below the dignity of a God of 


. love and mercy? 

In the prohibition which Jesus made against swearing, 
did he either define the crime or give in explanation any 
good reason why swearing should not be indulged in? 
Would not a perfect teacher do both ? 

Is not the command ‘' Be perfect, even as God is perfect,” 
requiring more of human beings than they are capable of 
performing? Is it a mark of wisdom or justice in a parent 
or teacher to require more of a child than it is capable of 
performing? Is it, in any sense of the word, great or good 
to command an impossibility ? 

Was mot the command to do alms in secret that God 
might reward openly again appealing to the same selfish, 
mercenary nature in man, already alluded to? 

Was not the precept ‘Judge not lest ye be judged ” of 
the same narrow, ignoble character? 

Was not the injunction to forgive tresspasses in order to 
secure forgiveness in return an appeal of the same descrip- 


tion? Would it not bave been grander to have inculcated. 


the noble trait to forgive others, and do good to others, 
whether the same treatment was received ja retum or 
not? : 

Is it strictly in the line of truth to say that a lustful look 
towards & woman is just as criminal as to commit adultery 
with her? 

If twenty men should took admiringly upon a lovely 
woman, and but one of the number should go so far as to 
absolutely commit adultery with her, would they all be 
equally guilty? 

Is it as criminal for a hungry child to look wishfully at a 
loaf of bread in a baker’s window as to break through and 
steal it? 

Is not the advice, if we are smitten on one cheek, to turn 


‘the other to be smitten also, simply absurd? Can any good 


come to a man to turn his second cheek to be smitten? 
Would it not be wiser for him to look up some better busi- 
negs and give his immediate attention to it? 


Is it not equally absurd to encourage the thief who steals 
a coat by giving him acloak as a remuneration for his 
enterprise? If that principle were carried out, would it not 
place all the property in the world in the possession of the 
thieves and scoundrels, and must it not forever be changing 
hands and be given to the new thieves that may TOA 
arise? . 

Is it the most sensible advice that can be given to man- 
kind to take no thought for the morrow and to make no 
provision for the future? If all men acted upon that prio- 
ciple, would not all enterprise bë destroyed and the world 
soon reduced to a state of mendicancy, ignorance, and þar- 
barism? = 

Is it the highest pattern that men have to look to, in pre- 
paring for the frosts of winter and the helplessness and 
decrepitude of old age, to do as the birds and lilies do, to 
toil not nor spin? 

Rather than to spend our days in idleness, neither. sow- 
ing, cultivating, nor reaping, is it not better to be industri- 
ous, and sow the seeds in the spring, on well-prepared soil, 
of the grains that constitute the food of man, and to work 
industriously through the season in caring for the same and 
in harvesting it in barns in the fall, so that the wife and 
little ones may have aught to eat and wear through the 
long, cold winter? Is this not more sensible than to spend 


‘| the time in idleness, as Jesus and his disciples did, strolling 


from place to place, without apparent object, aim, or enter- 
prise? 

Is not industry far more conducive to virtue and useful- 
ness than idleness and vagabondism? Is not an enterpris- 
ing farmer, who raises his own bread and the bread his 
wife and children need, far more commendable than the 
worthless tramp, who wanders over the country without 
an aim in life save to eat what the toil of others has pro- 
duced ? l 

If in this country we should do as Jesus said, and take 
the birds for our guide, would not the utmost destitution 
and degrádation overspread the land? Do the birds sow 
and gather into barns? Do they lay up stores for their 
little ones for a rainy day or for a cold, biting winter? 
Should we do as they do, and migrate north and south 
twice a year with the change of the seasons, doing nought 
to produgé anything for our support, save what we could 
pick up by strolling around and fishing, perhaps, now and 
then? Would not that course inevitably soon produce the 
most wretched state of savagism and degradation? Would 
that style of life please thee most of all? 

Would it not be vastly better for man to look ahead and 
anticipate the needs that may arise, and by industry and 
frugality to provide for them in time? Is it not indeed a 
virtue in summer to prepare for winter, in youth and mran- 
hood for old age, and in almost every respect to act differ- 
ently from the habit of the birds of the air, who live from 
day today and from month to month on what they can 
pick up here and there ? 

Would it not have been just about as sensible for Jesus to 
have instructed his hesrers to fly about in the air with wings, 
to make nests in the trees, and-live by what worms, bugs 
and insects they ‘could find, as to advise them to do as the 
birds do in other respects? 

Is it not the highest type of men that. show foresight T 


enterprise, that take cognizance of the needs of the future, 
and make preparation for the same by laying up stores for 
the time of need ? 

On the other hand, are they not merely savages and barba- 
rians who make no provision for the future, but live from 
hand to mouth by hunting and fishing, and by what they 
can pick up in a furtive manner? — 

Do not schools, institutions of learning, manufactories, 
towns and cities, railroads, steamboats, and nearly all the 
advancements of civilization and science, grow directly 
out of the incentive to provide for the needs of the future 
and the disposition to be prepared for them when the needs. 
are felt ? 

Does not the very doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments which Jesus taught, that his disciples.must so live 
that they may reap a future reward, directly conflict with 
his injunction te “take no thought for the morrow ”? 

‘Ig not, then, his beatitude here referred to both delusive 
and impracticable, and is it not most unworthy of the utter- 
ance of a great and wise teacher? In this view, can the 
teachings of Jesus compare for a moment with those of the 
old sages and philosophers mentioned ? 

Was not his conduct on many occasions, as well as his 
teachings, not What might be expected from a being all- 
wise, all-good, and perfect enough to create a world and & 
universe? 

Was it a mark of wisdoni or goodness to visit a fig-tree at. 
the season of {the year when he had no right to expect to 
find figs upon it, and because he did not find them to get, 
angry and curse the tree, when it was not at all at fault? — 

Did the disappointment which he had no reasonable right. 
to feel justify his flying into a rage and acting like a man 
without reason or consideration? 

Would not a farmer in this day be pronounced a hopeless 
Junatic who should go out into his orchard in March to pick 
a wagon-Joad of apples, and because he found them not on 
the trees to fly into a rage and take his ax and cut them all 
down? 

Was the conduét of Jesus much better in the TEREN when 
he became enraged at the mqney-changers whom he found 

there transacting business, as for years had been the cus- 

tom, When he whipped and scourged them, and, in an 
angry and abusive manner, drove*them out of the temple? 
Was such conduct fitting for a being all patience, mercy, 
goodness, and forbearance? 

Did he not evince a similar disposition in his parable of 
the ten pieces of money, when he said, “ But those of mine 
enemies which would not that I should rule over them, 
pring them hither, and slay them before me”? 

Had he really been a perfect being, one all-powerful and 
wise, would he have taught his disciples that the highest 
moral merit depended upon a certain line of belief, when 
he must have known that no intelligent persons can fix up 
their belief at short notice and just according to order? 
Would he not have known that belief is always conformable 
to evidence, and that a person cannot believe as he is com- 
manded, or even as he chooses himself? 

Was it the perfection of justice in him that caused him to 
pardon the woman caught in the act of adultery on the 
ground that others had committed similar offenses? Did it 
make the slightest difference with her guilt whether others 
had been innocent or guilty? 

Did it show an amiable or kind-hearted disposition iù him 
to harshly reply to the poor woman not of the Hebrew. na- 
tion who applied to him to heal her child, ‘‘It is not meet 
to take the children’s bread and throw it to the dogs”? : 

Asa divine being, father alike over all, should he not have 
shown the-same kindness to a Samarian woman as though 
ghe had been one of the Jews ? Was she any more a dog 
than they ? 

Was it not pandering to the vanity of his disciples to 
stimulate their hopes, by the promise that if they remained 
faithful to him they should all become kings, sitting on 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel ? i 

Was it impartial and divine justice that caused him to 
denounce whole cities in the view that some of the citizens. 
should decline to properly receive the disciples ‘he sent 
forth, when he uttered the harsh and unmerciful threat: 
“ Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my father which is in heaven ”? 

Did he prove himeelf a true prophet when he said: ‘‘ Ver- 
ily 1 say unto you, this generation shall not pass away 
before all these things are fulfilled,” while not only many 
generations, but nearly two thousand years have since 
passed away, aud the prediction then made is atul un- 
fulfilled ? 

Would an all-wise and truthful being make the unreason- 
able promise to his adherents that they should have the 
power to speak with new tongues, drink the most deadly, 
poison without harm, and handle deadly serpents with im- 
punity ? 

is it probable that thy Son would have set at naught the 
laws thou hadst thyself established, and have based every- 
thing upon the supernatural to the extent that his followers 
could drink prussic acid, and handle moccasin and copper- 
head snakes ? 

Could he have truthfully and intelligently assured his 


{disciples that whatever they believingly asked for they 


should surely receive ? 

Could a being of infinite mercy and goodness condemn to 
endless punishment those who should refuse to assist believ- 
ers, or be unrepentant at his coming? Would he have 
talked coolly of everlasting fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels from the foundation of the world, and make it 
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necessary that more than nine-tenths of his own creatures 
should suffer the torments of eternal flames ? 

Had Jesus possessed the prescience and foresight which a 
divine being ought to possess, would he have been likely to 
choose as one of the special number of followers and body- 
guards, a person who would turn against him, betray him to 
his enemies, and thereby cause his arrest, ‘ial, and an 
ignominous, cruel death ? 

Had he been a being of perfect AE S and benevolence, 
would he not have condemned in strong terms the wrongs 
of human slavery and all descriptions of tyranny which 
tend to the degradation of man and woman? ~ 

Is there any instance on record where he denounced 
human slavery or human despotism by which thy offspring 
are held in the worst conceivable forms of bondage and 
oppression ? 

Would it not have been proper for him, on the other 


Í hand, to have taught that all just governments dérive their 
$ rights to govern from the people themselves? 


have been more than right for him to have recognized the. 
great maxims of social and political freedom which are now 
better understood in the world? 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 


More. Comstockism. 

On the 9th inst., Anthony Comstock, attended by his 
accomplice and partner Joseph A. Britton, Esq., and officer 
James G. Howe, visited the house of Dr. Sara B. Chase, 
No. 56 West Thirty-third street, and arrested that lady and 
took her before Judge Morgan at the Tombs, where she 
was held in $1,500 bail, upon the enormous charge of hav- 
ing sold two female syringes, gotten up expressly for 
cleansing and healthful purposes. 

Dr. Sara B. Chase has resided in this city, nearly four 
years, and has become well known.as a lecturer on physio- 
logical subjects before separate classes of ladies and gentle- 
men, and also as a successful practitioner in homeopathic 
medicine. She has recently started The Physiologist, ar 
excellent reform and health monthly, of which she is editor 
and publisher. 

She has given several courses of lectures in Brooklyn, 
and that is the home of Anthony Comstock. ” It seems that 
not long since he opened a correspondence with the lady, 
upon the subject of procuring a syringe from her. He did 
not write in his own name, but followed, rather, the course 
for which he has become notorious, of writing over a ficti- 
tious name. He this time personated a Mrs. Farnsworth, 
who had attended Mrs. Chase’s lectures and had received 
valuable information thereby, and ‘wished to procure a 
syringe from her, but on account of illness was unable to be 
present on the occasion of the Doctor’s last lecture in 
Brooklyn, and she would send her husband to the Doctor’s 
residence for one of the instruments. In fact, Comstock 
himself took this letter to the lady, and passed himself 
off as the veritable Mr. Farnsworth whose wife wanted 
a syringe. He received the instrument with full direc: 
tions as to how it should be used. He was so well 
pleased with it that, on the following day, he took his 
bosom friend, Joseph A. Britton, to see the Doctor and pro- 
cure one of those valuable instruments for his wife. (This 
is the same Britton that Comstock sent to New Canaan, 
Conn., to induce the hotel keepers’ and saloon keepers of 
that town to sell beer and. whisky to him that he might 
appear against them in court, and who was accused by the 
citizens of New Canaan of having got drunk and visited 
houses of prostitution and of having misbehaved himself in 
several ways, This is the same Britton. that induced the 
good old Mr. Prosch, the stereopticon maker, to procure 
certain engravings or pictures for- him,.to be presented to 
his club of young gentlemen, and for which Comstock 
shamefully dragged the old man through the streets. to 
prison, This isthe same Britton that induced Charles F 
Blandin, a young lawyer from Boston, to bring him a fancy 
photograph, and who handed out his business card as being 
Joseph Andrews, buyer of Rich, Rare, and Racy Books and 
Photographs. The same Britton that. has on several occa- 
sions tried to induce innocent persons to purchase obscene 
books and prints from him, as well as to sell the same kinds 
of goods to him; the same Britton who was arraigned before 
Judge Duffy, of the Jefferson Market Court, for perjury, 
and where the charge was proved by respectable witnesses, 
but the Justice saw fit not to hold him because four wit- 
nesses were not there to testify against the accused; the 
same Britton whom numerous persons in this city hold 
themselves in readiness to testify in any court of justice 
that the said Britton did feloniously and meliciously swear 
to falsehoods to their positive knowledge; the same Britton 
that Comstock has advertised as his valuable assistant in 
the peculiar business conducted by the firm of Britton, 
Comstock, & God.) 

Dr. Chase being, ofcourse, willing to sell these valuable 
syringes to every married lady who wished them, cheerfully 
sold one to the honorable Mr. Britton; and then it was that 
the pure and spotless Mr. Anthony Comstock made himself 
known, telling the lady that he. was himself no less than 
Anthony Comstock, and that she must accompany him to 
the Tombs. Before. leaving the premises, however, he 
caused the house to be searched and overhauled in a most 
shameless manner. He caused the ladies of the family to 
be shut up in a room, and then every room, closet, drawer, 
and every conceivable place was examined, even to bundles 
of letters and correspondence. He continued the search 
until, in the pocket of one of the lady’s dresses, hanging in 
a closet, he found the decoy letter he had written in the 
name of Mrs. Farnsworth, which he carefully took with 
him that the proofs of his lying” and villainy might not 
easily be produced against him. 

As an instance of Comstock’s meanness, it may be stated 
that among the lady’s private papers he found an article on 


, culation. 
' Christian Comstock was cheated out of the pleasure of 


| 


Would it! 


“ Foelicide,” which was decidedly against the practice of it; | 
but, in order to present her case as unfavorably as possible, 
in the statement which he furnished The Tribune, he men- 
tioned finding the article, but changed the title to “ Fosti- 
cide— When ii should be done.” There were no grounds for 
his making that change ; and a man who would do such 2, 
deed would probably commit forgery, or theft. 


In the same Yribune article, Comstock exhibited more of | 
the ignoble traits of his character by attempting to prejudge 
the case in the public mind by placing the lady at a disadvan- 
tage by styling her a rival of Madame Restell, and-making 
ungentiemanly and uncalled-for remarks about her mouth. 
On the way to the Tombs, Comstock spoke to the lady 
about her paper The Physiologist, and said he regarded it as 
an immoral paper and one that ought not to be allowed cir- 
She found no trouble in giving bail, and thus the 


causing her to be kept in thé Tombs over night, 

Thecrime which the agent of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice charges against Mra. Chase, is that by the syr- 
inges which she recommends and sells, she places it in the 
power of wives to prevent conception. This he holds to be 
very crimina) in.any one whom he chooses to make his vic- 


tim, but when the president of his society, Mr. Samuel 
Colgate wishes to engage in the business of selling an article 
which he recommends as a preventive of conception, he 
does not interfere in the enterprise and does not try to bring 
his friend Colgate to justice, and in this landable clemency 
he is seconded by the amiable United States District Attoy- 
ney, Mr. Stewart L. Woodfoid, who knows how Mr, 

Colgate has violated the law, but himself being an honored 
member of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, refuses 
to prosecute its honored but intolerant president. It is of 
course very Criminal in Dr. Chase to take any means to pro- 

vide persons with the means for preventing conception, but 
Mr. Colgate may sell tons of Vaseline, which blended with 
salicylic acid he recommends as being potent in preventing 
conception or removing the effects of it, and shall not be dis- 

turbed. He isa pious man, he supports the Church, he 
loves Jesus and hates Freethinkers—and he is at liberty 
to sell all the Vaseline he wishes. No laws or courts or 
Comstocks shall be sufficient to interfere witb him in his lu- 
crative career. Being a ‘‘truly good man,” he is to be 
allowed uninterruptedly the privileges which belong only to 
the faithful. He may do as he pleases sitting under his own 
vine and fig-tree and none shall make him afraid, 

This question of preventing conception is.one which is 
bound to be discussed and passed upon by the American 
public as it has been by the people of Great Britain. It 
will be canvassed in all its aspects and it will be examined 
into with a view to decide whether it is criminal or not. 
To. all intents and purposes this is an open question, and 
must remain so for some time to come. Anthony Com- 
stock, seconded by the members of Congress and of our 
State Legislature, has attempted to close it, and to pro- 
nounce prevention as criminal, but it is very doubtful if his 
dictum will stand through all coming time. It is at all 
events, our privilege and our Pleasure to examine the sub- 
ject carefully. 

Is it true that there are cases where the prevention of 
conception is not only harmless but eminently proper ? 


‘Suppose.a mother has ten children already, with one at the 


breast, is it absolutely sinful to take harmless measures that 
the number be not enlarged? Suppose a pair in great pov- 
erty with a house full of children half-clad and half-fed, the 
anxious parents driven to the greatest straits to bé able to 
supply even this half-allowance, ought they to be sent to 
the penitentiary for using prudential means to stop the 
increase oftheir half-fed and half-clothed offspring? If 
one or both parents have the seeds of consumption in them; 
if three of their children have already fallen victims to pul. 
monary diseases, and two others are hastening on in the 
same road, is it wrong for them to use laudable means to 
prevent still others being added to this woeful number? If 
the father is eaten up with syphilis, or is semi-rotten with 
scrofula, is it sinful for the mother by a cleansing process 
to use such a simple preventive as will not increase the num- 
ber of children to be miserable heirs to disease and wretch- 
edness? If the father has by a long course of dissipation 
brought upon himself imbecility or semi-idiocy, shall the 
mother not be allowed to prevent an unsound mental and 
physical offspring to be" born to such a father ? If the ten- 
dency to insanity is strong in the husband’s family, if his 
father and grandfather became hopelessly insane, and in a 
fit of madness butchered their wives and children, is it 
positively criminal for the mother to use an ablution of 
water applied by the use of a female syringe to prevent the 
miserable dangerous stock from being increased? Hf a 
mother by toil and child-bearing is broken down in health 
and strength until sheis hardly able to drag herself around, 
and if in her last confinement she suffered to the extent that 
her life was despaired of, and her nearest friends believed 
that sbe would not survive, and could not possibly pass 
through another such ordeal, would she be committing a 
ctime against God or man by using a simple means of pre: 
vention? Are there not thousands upon thousands of simi. 
lar cases where prevention is not in the slightest sense 
wrong, but in the highest degree commendable and proper? 
and shall Anthony Comstock and his legal abettors send 
people to prison for aiding this thing? In fact, is it not 
right for any wife or mother to decide for herself whether 
she wishes to bear more children or not? . Take China, for 
instance, where parts of that country are excessively over- 
crowded, where hundreds of thousands are starving to death 
for the want of fobd, and where dead children are offered 
in the market as food, is it criminal to prevent by sensible 
means the birth of more children under such circum- 
stances? Is it not better, far better, that conception be 
prevented than that children be born into the world to die 
of starvation or to be eaten up with the vilest diseases? 
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In any case of prevention that may be used, even admi t 
ting that it is a crime, it is most difficult to know whether 
the crime has absolutely been committed, for it is impossi- 
ble to be told whether conception would have taken place 
or not. The proportion of conceptions to the possibilities, 
‘is extremely small. ‘It is probable the proportion is much 
| the same as with the seeds of trees of the forest, the herbs 
of the field, or the ovum of the fishes of the sea—perhaps 
not one in a thousand produces its like, We have seen no 
estimate by physiologists as to what the proportion is, but: 
probably it is not more than one to fifty or to one hundred; 
hence it must be seen that if the most effectual preventive 
is employed'that can be devised, it must be highly improb- 


able that a crime has been committed. The most effectual | 
eventive known in the world (and we hope Comstock will- 


not cause our arrest for making it known) is for the sexes 
to strictly remain apart; and of course, then, this is the 
most crimipal of all the modes, and persons guilty of it 
should be sent to prison for not less than ninety-nine years. 


This question has attracted the earnest attention of some 
of- the best men and the deepest thinkers in England, and 
the subject is bound to argtise attention in our own country. 
There are some persons depraved enough to think it would 
be better to place some check upon the too great evils of 


over-population, rather than to see the distress repeated 


here that exists in China, in India, and in some of the over- 
crowded cities of Europe. Those persons do not regard 
with favor the introduction of miserable children into this 
world, whose parents are only fitted to bring a helpless or 
diseased offspring into existence, and, with Darwin, they 
think that in ta% propagation of no domestic animals are 
men go careless‘as with their own race. In discussing this 
important subject Darwin says: “ Excepting in the case of 
man himself, hardly any one is so ignorant as to allow his 
worst animals to breed.” 

The class of intelligent persons referred to do not A 
the sexual part of the human organization as being wholly 
vile, all knowledge of which is positively criminal and 


must needs be suppressed. On the other hand, they hold | 


that the organs which constitute us men or women are ag 
honorable, and should be as well understood, as any other 
parts of our bodies, and that it is’ not criminal to under- 
stand their uses and proper needs. It is only Anthony 
Comstock and such prurient minds as his that see so much 
that is vile and criminal in the distinguishing features that 
make us men-and women. It is such as he who think that 
people ought to be sent to prison for even looking at the 
picture of a nude human being; and it remains to be tested 
whether Comstock shall be the permanent law-maker and 
dictator in our miscalled free country. 

The subject, as observed, of population and Pr 
tion is of vital importance to the human race, present and 
future; it cannot be ignored, and should not be. This 
subject must come to the front; it must be examined; ik 
must for some time in the future remain an open question; 
and we decidedly hold that neither Anthony Comstock nor 
his pet members of Congress and of the Legislature have 
any right to close it. 

The.most villainous of Comstock’s tricks in this busi- 
ness is the effort to represent Mrs. Chase as an abortionist, 
when nothing is further from the truth. No person feels 
more -against that crime or has spoken more strongly 
against it than has the lady herself. Comstock will not be 
able to prove anything of that kind upon her, and it is only 
py his despicable course in putting false headings to his 
Tribune articles that he can accomplish his vile purposes, 
It is not enough to bring odium upon the lady by causing 
her arrest, but he seems determined eto prejudice her case 
all he can in the public mind before it comes to a trial. If 
such a Man can be a good man, where, Pray, are the evil 
ones to be found? 

Ta it, indeed, so great a crime to sell a female syringe 
that people must have their business broken up, their 
reputation blasted for it for life? If itis a crime for Dr. 
Chase to sell a syringe of this kind, every druggist in the 
country ought to be sent to prison for life. There is prob. 
ably not a druggist in the United States who has not sold 
female syringes. We were in the drug business a quarter 
of a century, and we sold many scores of them, and did not 
dream that we were committing a crime by doing so, From 
what we know of the importance of cleanliness in main- 
taining the health of both sexes, we are fully convinced 
that these syringes, should be used much more than they 
are. Weare decidedly of the opinion that no lady’s toilet 
is complete who has not one of them. Those who lack 
them are not in possessior of a necessary aid to clean- 
liness and health. A person who supplies ladies with 
them is really doing a good deed to his fellow-beings. 
In preventing their diffusion and making it a crime, Antho- 

ny Comstock is again proving himself an enemy to his 
race. 

Liberals of the country, just a word to you direct ; Mrs. 
Chase is a poor woman; she is struggling to lead a useful 
life and to make an honest living. The arrest has already 
had the effect to injure her business, for no sooner does 
Anthony Comstock arrest a person than almost everybody 
becomes at once weak-kneed and cowardly; many Will drop 
an accused person at once, for fear that Mrs. Grundy and 
some of the créme de la créme will not approve of their 
course. The defense which she is compelled to make will 
cost her a good deal of money. Courts of law are an ex- 
pensive luxury in this city. Those who are able and feel 
disposed to help Mrs. Chase will confer a 1eal favor by 
remitting to her what they can spare to help her in ber 
trouble. Those, too, who feel disposed to subscribe for her 
monthly paper, The Physiologist, an excellent health journal, 
will do her a friendly act by subscribing. Price $1.50 per 
year, Address Sara B. Chase, M.D., 56 West Thirty-third 


i street, New York. 


Ha 
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The New Scripture. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
CHAPTER XII. 


ENTITLED YE PLAINS. 


The Plain of Science.—The Favorites of the Drag- 
ons.— The Car of Freethought.— The Trees-of 
the Plain —Simon falls in with Unitheos,— 

` Simon and Unitheos in the Plain—The Vision 
of Unitheos.— True Communism. 


1. Now, Bexonp the Forest, was on the right 
. hand a great and beautiful plain, called the Plain of 
Science; and on the left was the Vale of Supersti- 
tion. 

2, And between this vale and the Plain of Science 
was a noble tree, like unto a banyan tree, and the 
name of it was Natural Wealth. 

3. And upon it there grew a very great abundance 
of wholesome fruit; yea, all manner of fruit hung 
upon its branches; aud it depended not upon the 
seasons for its fertility, nor cast its leaves in the 
autumn; its verdure was immortal, and its beauty 
was glorious. And it continually sent out new 
branches, which, growing outwards and downwards, 
at last sent down stems into the ground, which took 
root, and grew into trees themselves, aud they in 
_ Tike manner sent forth their branches, y aoe also 
grew into trees; and thus the tree went omyear by 
year increasing its dimensions, and becoming greater 
and greater continually. 

4, Yet was its growth by no means so great as it 
might have been had it been cultivated as it ought, 
and its increase not impeded. 

5. Nay, the tree could have produced fruit and 
food enough for all the people of Cosmos, were it 
but duly apportioned. l 

6. But it was guarded, day and night by certain 
evil, malicious, and malignant dragons, whose names 


were Ignorance, Avarice? Fraud, Religion, False- 
education, and many others.. ` : 

7. And these malignant dragons continually drove 
away those whom they called the common people, 
and would scarcely permit great numbers of them so 
much as a mouthful, but gave the fruits to their 
favorites, whom they loadened with more than they 
needed, and more than they could by any means eat; 
so that while these feasted themselves gluttonously, 
‘and wasted and destroyed that which they could not 
eat, others, their fellow-beings, perished miserably 
for want. a 

8. And though the dragons would not give those 
whom they called the common people their rightful 
share of the fruit, yet did they make them bring soil 
from the Plains of Science for the nourishment of 
the tree, and to do all the labor, while they them- 
selves, and their favorites, took their ease, and 
reaped the harvest which the others did sow. 

9. And some of the guides brought soil from the 
Vale of Superstition, also, for the tree, and this it 
was that prevented the tree from flourishing as it 
might; for such soil did but poison the tree, and 
retard its growth. - des 

10. Now, if soil had been brought from the Plains 
of Science only, the tree would have flourished so 
abundantly that there would have been enough fruit, 
and to spare, for every soul in the whole country of 
Cosmos, and every man might have dwelt at ease; 
for if the laber had been duly apportioned, and 
every one had done his share of it, then would the 
burden bave been indeed light. 

11. But instead whereof, many labored hard, and 
got little fruit; and many got more fruit than they 
could eat, and labored not at all, except it were to 
destroy their superabundance of fruit; and many 
there were that died of want, because they were 
driven away from the tree; and to this thousands of 
bleaching bones which lay about bore hideous testi- 
mony, 

12. And the giants which dwelt in the Plains of 
Science tock note of this, and made ceaseless war 
against the dragons, and endeavored that all should 
have their due proportion, and no more, 

13. And the Forest of Evidences was in the way, 
and hindered very many from .coming at the tree; 
wherefore they tore down the trees, and brake down 
the fences which surrounded it, and made constant 
war against the Beast and his servants. 

14, And through the Plains of Science flowed the 
river called Inquiry {which Simon had seen before 
he entered the Valley of Repentance), and which 
fell into. the Lake of Unbelief; and from this lake 
the river flowed onwards towards another and greater 
lake, called the Lake of Truth. 3 

15, And the river and the lakes, and all the trees 
of the Plain of Science, gave off certain pleasant 
odors, but which the dragons who guarded the tree 
could by no means endure; for it caused them to 
lose their strength, and grow weaker day by day, so 
that, they eeuld not now guard the tree as they were 

wont, uor altogether keep away the people from it, 

16. Yet were the dragons still very powerfal, be- 
cause there arose from the decaying trees in the Forest 
of Evidences, and from those in the Vale of Supersti- 


tion, very nauscous stenches, that did hinder the 


odors from the trees of the Plain of Science, and | ing, and heard this, The stars are not candles, but 


from the river and lakes. 

17, And for this reason did also the giants make 
inroads upon the Forest, and upon the Vale of 
Superstition. . 

18. And from the Lake of Truth the odors were 
exceedingly potent, and were especially abhorred by 


the dragons, and the beast and his servants, and by] -> 


all the people of the Vale of Superstition; for they 
could not by any means withstand them, and fled 
from them as a man would fiy from death. 

19. And the giants had a certain car, called the 
Car of Freethought, and to the car was harnessed a 


certain noble and generous steed called Philanthropy. | 


And within the car was great store of seeds, which, 
when the car proceeded, were thrown out into the 
air, and fell into the ground, and there took root, 
and in time grew up into stately trees, producing 
very pleasant flowers; and any one plucking these 
flowers was able with more ease to overcome and 
outwit the dragons and obtain the fruit of the tree 
they guarded. 

20, And the name of one of these trees growing 
from the seeds thrown out of the car was Education, 
and the name of the flower, Knowledge;~and of an- 
other the name was Research, and the flower, Dis- 
covery. ef 

21, And the car did proceed on its way, as it were, 
in half circles, starting from the Lake of Unbelief 
and geing to the Lake of Truth. 

22, And it took water from the Lake of Truth, 
and shed it about as it went. l 

23. And the beast, and his servants the guides, 
and some of the more foolish of the pilgrims, were 
continually putting all manner of obstacles in its 
way, and endeavoring mightily to stay its course. — 

24, But all their malice failed to stop the car, 
though they delayed it often. 

25. Yea, despite their utmost malice, the car still 
went on, in ever-widening circles, overthrowing and 
trampling upon all impediments, and putting to rout 
and confusion all that dared oppose it. 

26. And the Forest of Evidences and the Vale of 
Superstition were in its way, but the resistless car 
went on, slicing off great portions of the Forest and 
the Vale upon every journey. f 

27, And the giants cast out the seeds, and shed 
abroad the water; and the seeds took root, and the 
water nourished them, and weakened the dragons, 
and sickened the beast and his servants. 

28. And the car goeth on even to this day, and 
the Forest and the Vale are doomed, and will disap- 
pear; ‘and the dragons, though still potent for evil, 
are losing strength day by day, and soon may their 
end come. Selah. 

29, And within the Plains of Science were also 
many other trees, such as were spoken, of before, 
from which the giants armed themselves with 
cudgels. : 

30, And these trees were cultivated because they 


‘were in themselves very beautiful, and because they 


furnished excellent weapons to the giants, and be- 
cause their fruit was good for the eyesight. 

31. And some of the -trees were called Geologos, 
others Astrognomos, others Chronologos, others Eth- 
nologos, others Philologos. 

32. And Simon fell in with another pilgrim, called 
Unitheos, ‘and had much discourse with bim. 

33. Now, Unitheos had not entered the City of 
Conversion, nor come through the Valley of Repent- 
ance, but had come into the Forest from the country 
of Cosmos in a direct line. 

34. And Unitheos had some little understanding, 
aud when the gutter called the Narrow-way grew 
too filthy, or too narrow, he stepped out and went 
comfortably. 

35, And he had been up some of the trees, and 
seen little, and had grown tired of climbing. 

36. And when he and Simon came out of the 
Forest, and upon the. Vale of Superstition, Unitheos 
liked not the prospect, and he said unto Simon, Come 
out of the path, for it leadeth down yonder dismal- 
ity, whither I care not to go; and see how pleasant 
it is on the other side, and how much more health 
and vigorous the trees and shrubs appear thah they 
do hereabouts. 

37. Yea, verily, said Simon; doubtfully it seemeth 
pleasant, but thou knowest the guides bid us keep 
in the path. 

38. And Unitheos said, Kick the guides; they are 
men like ourselves; come out, let us examine the 
matter for ourselves; and if we tind hurt, we will 
return. And he led on, and Simon followed timidiy. 

39. Now, they had not gone far when they per- 
ceived one of the giants busy with one of the trees 
called Astronomos. 

40. And the giant perceiving them, inquired 
whither they went; and Simon said, We are bound 
to the great and glorious city beyond the river. 

41. And the giant smiled, and plucked some of 
the fruit from the tree, and offered them thereof, 
saying, Eat; they are good for the eyesight. 

42, And Unitheos partook, and lo! a film fell from 
his eyes, and he saw that the firmament was neither 
of brass nor yet of tapestry, and he began to 
mutter. 


45, And d, Philo Alethico, listened to his mutter- | 


Joshua was an ass. 

44, But Simon, saying the fruit was dry, swal- 
lowed but little. ` . 

45. And the giant said to Unitheos, Where think- 
est thou ig the city thou searchest for, where thy 
guide-book telleth thee ? sik 
46. And Unitheos started and said, Nay, verily, 
that which I thought was the outskirts of it has van- . 
ished, now that I see better, 

47. And Simon said, I fear me much, Unitheos, 
that this is some snare of the evil one. I do remem- 
ber that I perceived trees somewhat like unto these 
in the. Forest, but the fruit thereof was by no means 
like unto this. . oo . ; 

43. And the giant answered, saying, Of a truth 
there are trees somewhat like these in the Forest, 
for seest thou yonder car which is casting out great 
abundance of seed? Out of that car hath seeds 
been carried into the Forest, and trees have sprung 
up; but, as thou sayest, though the trees somewhat 
resemble these, yet the fruit is different; and the 
reason is this: l 

49, In the Forest the guides destroy and bend the 
trees, and compel them to twine themselves round 
other trees, such as belong to the Forest, and thus 
they become strangled, and their growth impeded, 
and their fruit becometh unsound and worthless, and 
is never matured; whilst here the trees are under no 
law, but grow according to their several inclinations, 
ana do accordingly. flourish and bear their natural 

rut. 

50. And the giant led Unitheos to another tree, 
called Critical Examination; and this tree gave fofth 
light, and its virtues were such that whatsoever was 
brought nigh unto it straightway became of its true 
color and texture, and appeared without disguise. 

51. And the giant desired Unitheos to examine 
his guide-book thereby; and Unitheos did so, and 
immediately the book locked so hideous that Uni- 
theos cast it upon the ground, and kicked it away, 
and began to laugh. - 

52. And Simon.was greatly astonished, and might- 
ily afraid, and he inquired of Unitheos why he 
laughed and kicked the book. 

53. And Unitheos said, Verily, I laugh because I 
now perceive what an ass I have been; and I kicked 
the book because ’tis full of lies. Prithee come 
hither and look at it by this light, and then thou 
wilt kick it also; and Simon looked. 

54, And Simon began to be exceedingly affrighted, 
and he cried out piteously, saying, ‘Ah, Unitheos, 
now we are altogether undone; woe, woe, woe is me! 
Oh, that I, one of the chosen, should be thus en- 
trapped! Fly, Unitheos, while there is yet time. 
And Simon turned him about and fled like a full- 
grown whirlwind. f 

55, And as he fled, there suddenly surrounded 
him on every side more than six hundred and nine 
imps, called Doubts, and they began to bite and 
gnaw him without compassion; and one of the greatest 
of the imps was called Unpardonable Sin, and it rana 
tilt at Simon with its claws, and spitted him thereon, 
and held him aloft and carried him away; and the 
rest of the imps followed, tormenting Simon without 
ceasing. 

56. And Simon groaned with an exceeding great 
and grievous dismality. 

57. And sundry guides came up and battled with 
the imps, and sent them packing, and unspitted 
Simen, 

žu. And Simon rejoiced exceedingly, and danced 
for joy, and shouted aloud, and split the affrighted 
clouds with his vociferous howling, and got him 
again into the gutter, and plunged headlong into the 
mire and filth, and bathed himself unsparingly in 
the mud, and sang like a pelican. 

59. And he girded up his loins afresh, and went 
on his way triumphantly, and held up his empty 
head, and strode away with valiant and lordly 
strides. 

60. And Unitheos and the giant laughed consum- 
edly. fA 
61. And the giant showed Unitheos some of the 
wonders of the Plain, and made known to him the 
desire and intention of the people thereof, how they 
desired to cultivate the great tree called Natural 
Wealth, and let all men share in its bountiful prod- 
uce, and debar none. 

62. And Unitheos admired very exceedingly, and 
extolled the giants and their cause; and when the 
giant left him he began to ponder on the things he 
had heard and seen, and, pondering, he fell into a 
vision. ; ad 

63. And he saw a new earth and a new heaven. 

64. Vast plains were spread before him, studded 
with pleasant dwellings, and peopled with happy and 
smiling nations. 

65. There was a man truly a man, and his fellows 
were his brethren. Not one wag higher than anoth- 
er, nor one any lower. 

66. The ground teemed with abundant fruit, and - 
verdant pastures nurtured unnumbered flocks. There 


the sloping vale spread its charms to the glowing 


sun, and shimmered in silvery beauty beneath the 
colder glances of the moon. 
67. There the towering hill lifted its hoary head 


to the skies, the swelling bosom thereof clad in rich- 
est verdure, and girdled with unfading firs, - 

68. There the crystal streamlet pursued its way, 
now flowing silently and peacefully through shady 
glades, and now murmuring in gentle cadences, like, 
the softest notes of the’ air-stirred lyre, and. anon 
leaping in mimic fright from crag to crag, and form- 
ing tiny cascades sparkling like unto a myriad gems. 

69. There mighty rivers swept, majestically along 
their rock-girt courses, now gliding slowly and plac- 
idly through verdant plains and wood-girt valleys, 
and now swiftly racing adown gentle declivities, and 
anon, in seething fury, rushing in thunderous tow 
rents over mighty precipices, and with foam-crowned 
crest forcing thejr resistless way with . surging 
bounds through appalling gorges, and awakening 
from the cavernous depths 2 thousand weird echoes. 

70. There the feathered songsters of many-hued 


plumage filled the air with their melodies, and 


adorned the woods by their beauty. Ne oA 

71. There the resonant din of commerce rose to 
the skies, and the busy hum of prosperous cities 
smote on the listening ear. —— 

72. There the craftsman was equal with the high- 
est, and not a man dwelt in idleness, or lived by the 
toil of another. E : 

73. There every man did his portion of the labor, 
and none labored more than was his due, or beyond 
his strength. 

74. There every one had sufficient wherewith to 
provide for his needs, and none more than sufficient, 
and the residue was for the sick, the feeble, and the 
aged, - hither came not famine, for all ‘alike shared 
in the bountiful outpourings of the earth. - 

75. There was the abode of learning and knowl- 
edge, and every man had abundant leisure to profit 
thereby. = ye 

76. There dwelt not crime, for the inducement 
thereto was vanished. No man dwelt in fear of the 
robber, for, all having enough, none had need to 
steal. 7 

77, Thither came not pestilence, for Science was 
nurtured. Thither came not war, for there were 
neither kings nor priests. 

78. There innocent mirth and youthful pleasures 


made the earth ring again, and the shades.of night! — 


joyous, , ; 
79: There the sweet song of blithesome content 
pervaded the air, and the merry carolings of youth 
filled the-heart. > i 
80. There the swift stepping of the frequent dance 
gladdened the eyes, and the elastic- bounding of 
raddy children made men merry. >- = 


81. And the rest of the Visión of Unithéos, bë- 


hold, is it not written.in the book of Futurity, and 
in the chronicles of the To-come? : - ey 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Conumunications. 


. Hypocritical Christians. - 


Eprron of Tas Teura Seexer, Dear Sir: I have very : 
recently become acquainted with your valuable paper, a 


companion that I have long been seeking for, and IT assure 
you our meeting in the gloom of surrounding superstition 
was joyful—at least on my part. The,warfare it is waging 
in the cause of mental freedom is noble and glorious, and 


the cowardly attempt of bigotry to spike its guns'through.a. 


servile officer is a confession that it is doing effective work. 

A vile and rotten man in the garb of piety, with avarice 
and lust in his heart, and a life of ease for his object, is 
allowed to -breathe the pure air of heaven unmolested, and 
is protected in the enjoyments of his personal rights; while 
a sincere worker in the cause of truth and right, with 
- motives pure, and conduct spotless, because he is not a 
canting hypocrite of superstition, is made to feel the ven- 
geance of a desperate priesthood, It scemg that their time 
would be better employed in purging the Church of its 
hypocrisy and vileness thau in suppressing honest. thought. 
A few evenings since I attended what is called divine service 
where the man in the pulpit, called of God to preach love 
and charity to all mankind, so far forgot the duty of his call- 
iag as to purposely or wickedly descend beneath the dignity 
of his office, and go down into the grave, as it.were, and 
haul up the defenseless dead, and malign and defame the 
character of the same, simply because when living he pos- 
sessed courage and manhood enough to do his own thinking 
instead of letting, or calling upon priests, potentateg, or 
kings to do it for him: simply because he put his honest: 
thoughts ina book for the eonsideration of all mankind, 
giving His views of religion, and exposing some of the 
frauds perpetrated under its name, I happened to have a 
copy of Tum TRUTE SEEKER with me, which contained a 
portion of Col. R. G. Ingersoll’s defense of Thomas Paine, 
with his offer of one thousand dollars in gold for. any minister 
who would prove that Voltaire did not pass away: as serene 
ly as the coming of the dawn. ay a 

This article I marked, then mailed him the paper for his 
edification, but still he forgets bis love and charity, and 
continues to hurl his bitter invectives upon Col. Ingersoll. 
and all skepties and Infidels, wishing their books and tracts 
were burned, simply I presume because they. ‘differ: from: 
the books and. tracts of his trade, being founded upon reason 
und common sense instead of faith and superstition. ‘Where 
then is the Christian’s boasted love and charity, if man ia not, 


entitled to the honest convictions of his own-mind concern-} 


ing his religion and future state of existence, Tt is evident 


it.” Ge, 


nezzer, Yours for less. bypocriticgl piety 


The Truth Seeker, May 18, 1878. 


the dead do.not return to inform us of the latter, and that a | 
religion whose punishments, rewards,:and blessings are all | 


in another world has. no business, and is not entitled -to 
reverence in this, I had supposed that charity was the pure 
fountain of the heart from whence flowed all the virtues of 
benignity, candor, forbearance, generosity, compassion, and 
liberality, but I find with most of orthdoxy it means malign 
your benefactors. Defame the character and reputation of 


all:who are brave enough to stand by their honest thoughts 


and convictions ,- concerning their religion. Curse with 
bitter anathema, all who claim the right to think, reason, 
and investigate the teachings of every book and creed. 


Ostracise all who practice justice, love, and mercy, all who 
‘devote their talents.and lives for the benefit of mankind, 


unless they conform to,orthodoxy and take stock and trade 
in their book of creeds, the teachings of which from their 
sacred alters.is simmered down to this: 


“Oome into the Church or go to hel 
- Believe us or be damned.” - 


= ‘Yes, we must believe that God inspired this book of a 


thousand creeds and that the anther consigned the greater 
portion of mankind to anever ending hell, and, according to 
some creeds, long before they were born. What a charitable 
being such 2 God must be! what a merciful father to his 
non-elect! But the Rev. Mr. Emmonds, a sound orthodox, 
in. his volhme of ‘sermons drops a few crumbs of comfort 
and consolation in the following: ‘‘ The happiness of the 
elect in heaven will ia part consist in watching the torments 


of the damned in hell, ‘And among those it may be their. 


own children, parents; husbands, wives, and friends on 
earth. One part of the business of the blest isto celebrate 
the doctrine of reprobation, While the degree of reproba- 
tion is eternally executing on the vessels of wrath, the 
smoke of theif torment will be eternally ascending in view 
of the vessels of mercy, who instead of taking the part of 
those miserable objects will sing, ‘Amen, hallelujah, praise 
the Lord.” Again, be says,‘‘When they [the saints] see how 
great the misery is from which God bath saved ‘them, and 
‘how great a difference he hath made between their state 
and the state of others who were by nature, and perhaps by 
practice, no more sinful and ill-deserving than they, it will 
give them more a sense of the wonderfulness of God’s grace 
to them in making them soto differ. The sight of hell- 
torments will exalt the happiness of the saints forever.” 

" Where saints and angels, from their blest abode, 

Chanting loud halielujahs to their God, 


Look down on sinners in the realm of woe, 
And draw fresh pleasures from the scenes below.” 


The saintly Bunyan gives this delectable picture to terrify 


Jand euslave mankind to a belief in this book and its merci- 


ful God: ‘‘ Ail the devils in hell will be with thee, howling 
and roaring, screeching and yelling in such a hideous man- 
ner, that thou wilt be at thy wit’s end, and be ready to run 
stark mad again from anguish and torment. Here 
thou must lie, and fry, and scorch, and broil, aud burn for- 
ever more.” While the venerable and saintly Dr. Watts 
plays upon his golden harp and sings, - i 
‘There is a never dying hell, 

And never dying pains. | 

* “‘Whereehildren must with demons dwell. 

In darkness, fire, and chains, 

-` Have faith the same in endless shame, 
In all the human rage,, : 
For hell is crammed with infants damned 

Without a day of grace.” 
Who then but a skeptic or Infidel would not delight in 
being an armor-bearer for this book and its merciful author. 
Iam told that this young sprig of divinity in our midst 
who has so much to say concerning skeptics and Infidels, 
and their books and tracts, was asked if he believed in hell, 
and that his answer was, ‘* { don’t know, but it is necessary 
to keep it before the people,” yet it seems that he hes 
repeatedly from the pulpit dropped words of comfort to the 
“flock” and warned them of the Aeld to shun and the 
heaven to gain, who not lóng ago was tried in conference 
on these not very flattering charges, viz, ‘‘ Sabbath-break- 
ing, dishonesty in ‘business, including something of the 
nature of forgery and unchastity,” ‘‘all of which charges 
in the minds of .the committee were sustained by the testi- 
mony.” And he was expelled from the church and minis- 
try.” So I have been informed by the counsel for Lhe 
church, in his trial, and yet the world of Gad falls from his 
lips from the pulpit, upon the ears of his auditors with holy 
unction, and not one word of protest do I hear from the 
members of his church against it, - Then, 

l .Who would not a preacher be 

And with tho Methodists stand 
Since they demand such purity,. 
To lead their tender lambs. 

Since conference tolerates such proceeding under their 
jurisdiction are we to infer that these are the necessary 
qualifications for a preacher? if not, where is Comstock? I 
understand the discipline of that church, says page 148, 
paragraph 242, “ After a preacher shall have been regular- 
ly tried and expelled, he shall have’ no privilege of society 


‘or sacrament in the church.” Is not that ordinance a farce 


and dead letter, or why is he there? Are we to believe that 


God called such preachers to keep us out of kell, and lead 


us into heaven? Has it come to this that skeptics and 
Infidels must be ostracised unless they believe a religion 
that will tolerate such proceedings, aud that it matters not 
how vile the heatt is if the lips speak well, and we are 
orthodox!: It thay beso, but I don't believe it, for if such 
be thy. @éds"Oh Israel, don’t reckon me among the wor- 
shipérs, if-you please. - If T pretended to be a Christian and 
could follow no‘better guide than the most of the followers 
in his church do, I would-almost be induced to give up my 
humanity as a failure and. go out to grass like Nebuchad- 


‘| satisfied, everbody should be.” 


The Financial. Problem. 


Mr. Evitor: Isee Mr. Hammond and Mr. Jones take 
exception to my remarks in Tue TRUTH SEEKER. I do 
not see why they should unless they are too brief for their 
comprehension. I admit most all they state in their articles, 
I believe with Mr. Hammond that a “circulating medium 
should be for the benefit of the laborers,” and ‘‘ represent a 
certain amount of labor,” and I believe too, that the present 
government is a fraud and a swindle. I say, let the people 


„establish and control the banks, and the demand limit the 


supply. The reason I stated that the railroads ought to be 
owned by the government was, that when the people or 
working men are intelligent enough, they will own all the 
railroads, all the banks, and compose the government and 
have everything their own way when they are destitute of 


į everything but good common sense, 


I stated that the working men are a majority and that 
they liave the ballot in their hands, and whenever they 


] become intelligent and rational they will, send the moat 


enlightened men in their own ranks to Washington to legis- 
late and enact laws for their own good, and not as now, for 
the good of rascals and cheats. Mr. Hammond says, “The 
laborers ought to own therailroads who built-them.” They 
would, for the laboring men would be the government, as 
they would compose it, so that it would be a government of 
the working men. Have I not denounced the present govern- 
mentin my article as a “kennel of rascals, swindlers, and 
cheats.” Mr. Jones does not appear either to understand 
the drift of my article. Why Islated that money should 
be based on the government, and managed and controlled 
by it was, to have a government of honest and intelligent 
men from the ranks-of the working people to represent ts 
in the governmeut, which would put an end to all mammon, 
all rascals, dead beats, and swindlers. 

I say with Mr. Jones, ‘‘ Just as little governments as pos- 
sible.” And as for a government of '‘ waste or fraud,” there 
would be neither if we were an intelligent people. Why, 
Mr. Jones, are you opposed to an honest and enlightened 
government going into the railroad businese? You add, 
“ Usury on money is as legitimate ds the profits of the mer- 
chant.” That is true, but the object in my article is to stop 
all profit-mongery, and let every man live by an honest and 
legitimate business both in supply and demand. 

You aver, ‘‘It takes two to makea contract, and if they are 
Men should never be satis- 
fied short of just and honest dealings, It is dishonesty 
which makes slaves and tyrants, I have said nothing upon 
the subject of schools, but I must say, there is a site of 
rottenness in both private aud publicschools, We bave bad 
what is supposed-to be "free trade, free government, just 
laws,” and free and just everything but a sensible people, 
till we are ns bad off or worse than the black slaves of the 
South ever were, and it is ignorance and superstition that is 
at the bottom of if all, Yes, it isthe selfishness and igno- 
rance of every ‘‘tub” that is, and has been that is killing us 
at the present time. i : l 

Hoping that my: two. critics will not misrepresent me 


| again if they should see fit fo make another reply, 


I am, with al] due respect, your well wisher, J. PETTY. 
La Crosse, Wis., April 28, 1878. . 


na aa aa 
The Piety of Pleasures. 


As summer returns to us, More and more indications are 
given of the fact that most people have forgotten tie old 
puritanic method of spending Sunday and are bent upon 
getting out of it as much pleasure as possible. Children are 
no longer brought up in the belief that there is a special and 
peculiar hell for little girls and boys, and that if they do not 
go to church and Sunday-school twice on Sunday they will 
surely wind up with that undesirable locality. On the con- 
trary, there is a growing desire to keep children free from 
the teachings of mere dogma and to instruct them in the 
essence of religion instead. During the last ten years Cen- 
tral Park and all the numerous environs of this city bave 
been more and more enjoyed as the Sabbath came around, 
and though the churches have by no means been deserted, 
the conviction has strengthened - itself, particularly among 
poor working people, that the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbatb. We think that this feeling 
will strengthen. Itis a healthy one. Itperceivesin Sunday ` 
a day not only, for physical and mental rest, but for moral 
growth indirectly through innocent pleasure aud regale- 
ment. Sometimes men’s souls are refreshed by means of 
that change of air and scene which the overworked body is 


‘| capable of enjoying. — Telegram 


oe 


Laying THE Guosr,—Lt is pleasent to perceive that the 
public are taking very little interest in the reawakening of 
the Beecher scandal, We were dosed and saturated with 
that question a few years ago, all the combinations in that 
disgusting moral kaleidoscope were shown to us over and - 
over again, and the world has at last got offended at the 
prospect of any new Charges being presented. We cannot 
affirm that never in the history of the world was such wide 
publicity given to a transaction limited to two individuals, 
for to do so would imply that we were perfecly familiar 
with the complete history of all the scandals that have ever 
agitated the world sitice humanity appeared upon it; but 
we can safely claim that never before in the history of the 
United States has such an unpleasant aud immoral savor 
arisen from the mutual relations of two, individuals in pri- 
vate life. Mr. Beecher, Mrs. Tillon, apd that insuperable 
and inexpressive Being to whom we apply the name Deity, 
al®ne are cognizant of the quality and whole extent of those 
relations... The public are, and ever will be, quite im the 
dark in the matter, aud the whole thing will probably be 


and more, viriue,” forever relegated to the realm ofdiscussion in which igne 
James S. MEAD. vii ggnce will hold the principal place, —Zelegrum, . 


po 
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Communications. 


Reply to Moses. 


Mr, Eprtor: Js it criminal to be ‘‘ disappointed ” in the 
real character of the editor of Taz TRUTH SEKER? Andif 
so, how am I to make adequate atonement without a burat 
offering or a vicarious sacrifice that violates my conscience? 
It seems that the pommeling you gave me for my disappoint- 
ment did not satisfy the warmer heart of Moses Hull, for no 
sooner are you exhausted than he takes up the cudgel, and 
whacks away as though I was ‘‘ like religion, intended for 
nothing but to be mended.” Well, there is no doubt I need 
mending badly, and Iam deeply grateful to Moses for his 
generous assistance in the operation, however severe may be 
the process. He must have had a rather slim opinion of the 
flagellation you gave me, or he would not have been so eager 
to help you out. No matter; I get the benefit of two best- 
ings instead of one. I can stand anything that is intended 
for my good. 

He proffers the important information that he has ‘‘ sat 
with two of the Fox sisters on nearly a hundred occasions,” 
and therefore is qualified to speak on the subject of spirit 
rappings. He knows 


“Where truth in person does appear, 
Like words congealed in northern air.” 


And is sure ‘the rappings were not produced by the toes.” 
Well now, Moses, will you not be kind enough to tell us how 
they were made? I feel sure you can, if you will. You 
know as well as I that imps composed of sublimated ether, 
or more, substantial hydrogen gas, could not produce an 
audible sound on stoves and other furniture. Neither could 
the will of man or spirits do the like, 


“ dow the phantoms give those solid shacks, 
With fists of moonshine, all our logle dishes, 
Thatsound like thumpings on a rotten box.” 


Moses, you must be the very ‘man to explain all this, if 
you will only be so kind as to doit. On the bended knees 
of my spirit, if I have ong, I implore you to doit. Oh, 
please do, and be assured your welcome solution of the mys 
tery will not be excluded from a truth-seeking paper. Do- 
this, and you may call my talk ‘‘a piece of impertinence, 
seldom witnessed outside of the Vatican,” as much as you 
please. Only do it, and I shall live and die happy. 

Iu hinting that the raps might be made by the medium’s 
toes, I had in mind a work published in 1851, by Herman 
Burr, in which hé exposes the tricks of all the, noted me- 
diums to be found at that time in five different States. He 
smoked out their various methods, and became such an 
adept in the art of imitating them, as to be able to say, “I 
can now produce mysterious rappings in seventeen differen 
ways, which tricks I have learned by the detection of so 
many mediums. . . . Those who have witnessed my 
exposures of the rappings know that perfect showers of 
sounds can be produced by the use of the joints.” If Moses 
will consult ‘Knocks for the Knockings,” he will find an 
overflow of such ‘counter facts” as he asks me to present. 
They have inclined me ‘’ in the other direction,” 

Moses very modestly alludes to me as “a man who prob- 
ably never in bia life put himself in a way to get at the truth 
of the matter.” Rather eool that, ‘“Probably!”’ Yes, probably 
that is so, for I never sat with the Fox sisters or Katie King 
a hundred times, therefore what facilities have I had to 
know anything about it? After reading a number of books 
and countless essays on both sides of the question, attend- 
ing numerous lectures and seances, I find myself quite out 
of “the way of the truth of the matter,” if there is any 
truth in it. Deception, I have witnessed to repletion. That 
and nothing more. I have often been advised to investigate 
it, as though I had not done so. But how shall I proceed, 
if what I have done amounts to nothing ? I do not believe 
I have the kind of sense necessary to begin such an investi- 
gation as Spiritualists would have me pursue. 
tions of my brain are not adapted to a task so prodigious. 
When people talk to me about investigating such a subject, 
they seem to be using a big word without any definite 
meaning, or they are only trifling with my dull comprehen. 
sion. Perhaps Moses can tell me exactly how I should start 
out, and in what way I may learn‘to get the raps and the 
key to their interpretation. ; 

Moses mistakes my meaning when he infers that I have 
indirectly accused you, Mr. Bennett, of trading “in spirit 
manifestations. As ‘‘ One of the merchants,” he must know 
something of the " healing medium ” swindlers to whom I 
alluded. I might say more on this topic, but forbear. 


In speaking of the fourth lecture of Dr. Lawrence, he’ 


asserts positively that ‘it says not one word about Spirit. 
aalism.” If what it says does not cover the whole ground, 
then he will not regret. seeing it in Tur TRUTH SEEKER, 


. which will give its readers a chance to confirm or reject his 
imposing dictum. 


In parting (sadly) with Moses, I am glad I can join him in 
saying, “Let THE TRUTH SEEKER remain as it is, open to 
ill aides of every question.” 

Although disappointed on finding the editor of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER a Spiritualist, I am not at all displeased 
with the discussion of that subject now going on in the 
daper. On the contrary I am delighted with it, yet with no 
lesire to participate much in such a muss. I did my duty 
m the matter more than thirty years ago. Such writers as 
“D. W. C.,” Mrs. Slenker, Dr. Rockwell, and others, will, 
‘n my opinion be abundantly able to cope with all Spirit- 
ialists, living or dead. If they are not, then let the clergy 
jnd the mediums continue to ride the public ass. 

« In conclusion, permit me to observe that the spirits of 
ġennett are not spirits at all, but corporeal animals, having 
‘ganized brain, flesh, blood, and bones composed of ethereal 
yas, diluted moonshine, or something still more thin—too 
gin to wash in morning dew. Still there ig no need for them 


The func- 


to go dirty, for there may be plenty of aqueous ether, sub. 
tle and nectarious, in which they may bathe and disport 
themselves. - - l 
Now, as they are living material beings they must be sub- 
ject to the universal law of correlation. How do they live 
or move in the atmosphere that surrounds our earth ? It 
must be awfully dense and heavy to them. Can they inhale 
it, or make it vibrate in conversation. It would be as easy 
for us to live, move, breathe, and talk, while immersed in 
an ocean of mercury. Are they so small that they can pass 
through our common air without bumping their heads 
against a single particle? They are not se represented. 
They must consume food to keep up vital power. If they 
expend force in the motion of their organs, it must be re- 
newed in some way, or they would become exhausted. 
How can they exercise the functions, of living bodies without 
finally wearing out? Js not decay as necessary as growth ? 
Rest and food are correlatives of animal motion, death a cor- 
relative of life, and when rightly viewed an equal blessing. 
What do such gaseous bodies live on? The odor of 
earth’s most delicate howers would be too coarse and strong 
for their stomachs. The perfume of roses and violets would 
be more gross diet to them than raw cabbage or corn fodder 
to one of our new-born infants. Do they dress in gay attire 
or go nude? Do they make love, marry, keep house, and 
have babies? How is it possible for such subtle creatures 
to manifest themselves to our senses? One of the biggest 
of them might dance a jig on the raw surface and naked 
nerves Of man or woman, without being felt. How then 
can their impalpable fluid arms make a perceptible impres- 
sion-on our buill necks ? i 
These unnatural creatures may be very precious to their 
projectors who ‘probably ” brood over them with parental 
affection, but, for myself, I have no fancy for a tribe made 
of such poor, weak, and miserably thin material. If doomed 


to live forever, I should greatly prefer my present body, old. 


as it is, with a portion of Chester Co., Pa., to stand on, to 
such fragile attenuated stuff floating about in the abyss of 
inter-planetary space. I cannot conceive of a greater calam- 
ity than to be turned into hydrogen gas, or a more imponder- 
able finid, and compelled to peak and pine in that shadowy 
form without the power of committing suicide, 

They may be a delightful set to such as have given them 
birth, but Ido not like them, and therefore am not sorry 
that they do not bear the faintest resemblance or relation to 
the human family now existing, or that ever did exist on 
this planet. Bennett gives he living organized brain of 
man credit for all mental phenomena, and if that be true, 
it follows that we are utterly destitute of spirits, or souls to 
be saved or damned, such as Christians believe in. Conse- 
quently, his spirits of sublime: gas are not our familiar 
spirits, or the spirits of our departed friends whose office it 
once was to give them life and intelligence, All that, he 
attributes to bodily functions, and thereby disconnects the 
race of mortals from his new-fangled race of immortals. So 
Jet them remain as longas each race can get along well 
enough without the other. i 

Finally, I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not 
affirm or deny anything touching the existence of Bennett’s 
material ghosts, because I know not what he or nature is 
capable of producing. I frankly admit that Bennett, Moses, 
and the universe, can do much. S. Stes zins, M.D, 

Unionville, Chester Oa., Penn. 


Rerty.—We will take but very little space to reply to 
Bro. Stebbins’ facetious and rather sensible remarks, and 
leave the task to Moses, whose eyes will doubtless fall upon 
the foregoing. Tous the Doctor seems to have very little 
respect for any form of matter that is not crude and coarse 
enough to be seen, handled, weighed and measured, and 
that possesses the quality of being perishable and short- 
lived. We may be totally in error as to the theory of a 
future existence to which we have given our adhesion, but 
we feel confident that half of the real universe is invisible to 
our organs of sight, and that with all the unaided ability 
we possess cannot possibly be discerned with the seeing 
apparatus we have. We accept much of matter and much 
of force that neither Dr. Stebbins nor ourself are able to 
perceive with our limited powers of vision. The micro- 
scopic realm, both organized and unorganized, is as won- 


-derfui and as rea] as what we can perceive, and facetiousnesg 


will not change the facts. The most potent forces known 
in the universe are entirely beyond our powers of discern- 
ment, and the simple fact that we are unable to see them 
does not prove their non-existence, 

Shakspere probably was not wholly in fault when he put 
in Hamlet’s mouth this remark: 

“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio. 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

We will not undertake to tell our friend whether spirits 
wear clothes or go naked, whether they eat or go hungry, 
for we have no knowledge upon the subject; we will leave 
that for Brother Moses to clear up.—[Ep. T. 8.1 


Bro. BENNETT: Allow me, through the columns of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, to ask all the Liberal speakers, wherever 
they address the people, to give notice of the great Free- 
thought gathering to be held at Watkins, Aug. 22, 28, 24, 
and 25, and invite all to attend. 

We desire to make that meeting an ‘ecumenical coun- 
cil” of the Liberals of America. But to accomplish that, 
every Liberal must do his and her duty. H. L: Green. 

P. S. Your offer to furnish THE 'TRUTH SEEKER three 
months for fifty cents is very liberal, and every regular 
sifbscriber should obtain alist of new names for that period. 

—e 


\ 
Want of prudence is too frequently the want of virtue; 
nor ig there on earth a more powerful advocate for vice than 
poverty, — Goldsmith, 


Letters from Friends, 


Kaxiamazoo, Mica., March 25, 1878. 

_ To THR Eprgor OF Toe TRUTH SEEKER: There seems a 
gratifying and unmistakable advance in the Liberal cause in 
Michigan. The Michigan State Association of Spiritualists, 
which has existed with no very marked exhibition of vital- 
ity for some years, closed its annual session here yesterday. 
The call was addressed to Spiritualists and Liberalists and the 
title of the organization was changed, so as to include Lib 
eralists as well as Spiritualists. A resolution was adopted- 
tendering and soliciting coöperation with all Liberal organi- 
zations, both in and out of the State. In Michigan, the 
Spiritualists constitute much the larger percentage of the 
outspoken” Liberal element, and with the large number of 
speakers present, the spiritual philosophy received a due 
share of attention, but the addresses were generally on pop- 
ular and reformatory topics, and the platform of the Liberal 
League was brought prominently to the front. The meet- 
ing was a most gratifying success, both in point of numbers, ` 
representative character, tone, and harmony of action, A ` 
decided organic spirit was manifested, and it seems appar- 
ent that the Liberal element is ripe for organization and 
concentration ofits power. Most of the prominent speakers 
at the meeting were ex-ministers: Rev. 8. H. Stewart, of 
Kindalville, Ind., Dr. J. L."York, formerly of California, - 
present post-office address, Ionia, Mich., and Rev. A.J. - 
Fishback, now settled at Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. J. B.’ 
Qwen, who also gave a valuable address, was, I believe, for- 
merly a minister, or divinity student. Two or three other 
ministers were coustant auditors and attentive listeners 
during the four days’ session: There is a marked Liberal- 
izing and creed-dropping tendency in the pulpits all over 
Michigan, while there are a number of ministers in the State 
who are known to be ready to step entirely out from their 
outgrown theological sentiments as soon ag occasion offers. 
Dr, A, B. Spinney was re-clected president of the associs- 
tion, and S. B. McCracken, secretary, both of Detroit. 

i . S. B. McC. 


Spring BiurF, Wis., March 30, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: One year ago last February, I 
received two copies of TuE TRUTH Suexer. I suppose it 
was-sent by some friend, and it has come weekly ever since, 
Who ordered it, or whether it was paid for or not I do not 
know. But this I do know: that it is the most able, spicy, 
and Liberal paper that I have ever read. Times are hard, 
and money is scarce, but I love and must have Tus TRUTH 
SEEKER. Inclosed find three dollars; please give credit as 

far as it will go. Yours for the truth, E. D. PHELPS. 


‘FLORENCE, Iowa, May 6, 1878, 

‘BROTHER Benner: I was very well pleased to see your 
editorial ‘‘ Criminal Misrepresentation,” in ‘um TRrura 
SEEKER of May 4th. Suppose that this petition had not 
been circulated, still we would have been charged with this: 
same immorality. The Christian world has always assumed 
that Frecthinkers were necessarily vicious, and now all who 
are attempting to place our social life upon the abiding 
foundation of natural law, must expect to be assailed by the 
whole orthodox world as the abettors and promoters of vice 
‘and obscenity. Even though we should grant the right of | 
Congress to specify what shall be the moral character of . 
matter which may be permitted to goin the maila, yet, if 
we shall find, that in the enforcement of this right, the dis-. 
semination,of useful knowledge upon this most important 
of all subjects—human physiology—is prevented, then we 
must devise some other means whereby to prevent really 
pernicious literature from reaching the hands of our chil- 
dren. Popular “virtue” is directly responsible for the 
publication and circulation of obscene books and pictures. 
All that pertains to our sex-nature has been considered as 
low and disgusting. To have any real knowledge of our- 
selves, has been, and is to-day, held to be disgraceful. It is 
almost impossible to conceive of the ignorance which, in 
consequence of this sentiment, prevails in regard to all ` 
which is so intimately and vitally concerned with our 
health and consequent happiness. Not half of the men and 
women who enter the marriage relation have the first atom. 
of real knowledge concerning the care and use of these 
organs upon which depend their future happiness or misery. 
And this is called “ virtue.” Is it not the most fruitful soil 
in which to scatter the seeds of obscenity ? And yet, when- 
ever we attempt to lessen this dense mass of ignorance by 
the circulation of physiological works, we come under the 
operation of this delectable law. Not only are physiologi- 
cal works interdicted, but the brave words of the advocates 
of social freedom are seized by.the agents of this same law. 
Let repeal be the word. Yours for natural virtue, ` 

; E. C. WALKER, 


ROCKFORD, ILL., May 3, 1878. 

D. M. Bexnerr, Dear Brother: I am really surprised, as 
well as chagrined, at fhe manner in which some of our Lib- 
eral brethren are taking you to task for allowing the subject 
of Spiritualism a chance to have a hearing in Tun TRUTH 
SEEKER. And the arguments (if they may be called argu- 
ments) used by some Calling themselves Atheists and Mate- 
rialists are really amusing. Oné claims that it ought not to be 
discussed because it is something new, styling it “the un- 
known.” And yet you, and I, and he ought to know that 
there are hundreds of thousands of people, both ia this and 
other countries, who are anxious to know something about 
it. Yes, there is a vast multitude of thinking, reading peo- 
ple who are exceedingly anxious to know whether this 
earthly existence is ali there is of life; whether we are to 
have a perpetuity of existence, or are to be cut down like 
the grass and consumed like the stubble; and thousands are 
ready to exclaim that if this is all there is of life, then it - 
were better that we had never been boyn, and that the whole 
plan of human life is a failure. And they are not satisfied 
with what they find in: books and fables of bygone ages, 
which come claiming to have been written or dictated by 
some infinite intelligence, and therefore authoritative,- tell- 
ing them what their condition in the future life is to be, 
but which, at the same time, does not accord with their 
aspiration after a future life: and consequently’ they are 
inquiring after something that more. accords with reason 
and judgment. ix ; 

Another fault-finder claims that Spiritualism should be 
tabooed in ‘lae TRUTH SEEKER because, forscoth, the Bible 
tells about „spirits in ancient times, in the days in which it. 
is said to have been written. I would ask, Is a truth any 
the less true because it is found in the Bible or any other 
book, either ancient or modern? Like pearls, truth never 
loses its value. , s 

Until seeing these letters recently in TEE TRUTH BEEKER, 
I had always supposed that all Atheists and Materialists 
| were Liberslisis, But J begin to think that Ihave been 


he Gruth Seeker, May 18, 1828. 


BK. 


mistaken. I bave no recollection of an instance where a 
Spiritualist stopped his paper (though it were avowedly a. 
Spiritualist sheet) simply because some person of any other 
Liberal belicf wished to give his views an airing. No, 
brother Liberals, let us quit staking off grounds in the arena 
of knowledge and investigation, and let us give any subject 
a fair and impartial hearing before we condemn it. For 
twenty-five years I belonged to an orthodox church, and I 
was a Pharisee of the Pharisees. For the past eight years I 
have belonged to a society of Freethinkers, with no other 
creed or articles of faith than to seek after and continually 
strive to live a better life. And. our doors stand open to all 
of. every creed to come, and also to those who have no 
creed, The cause of this step into the light was, that our 
church had a pastor who could no longer be tied down to 
the old effete theologies of the past, and his teachings led to 
a split in the church, and the larger portion of the church 
and congregation went out with him, aud, in conjunction 
with the Unitarians, Universalists, Spiritualists, and other 
Liberalists of our city, organized a new society on the broad 
‘platform of seekers after the truth, ever holding inviolable 
the rights of opinion, remembering that opinions are not 
criminal nor virtuous, but that the mode in which they are 
maintained or comhatted may be, And thus far our society 
has been prosperous, constantly growing in, knowledge and 
increasing in numbers. Occasionally I have had some of 
my old .orthodox friends say to me, ‘ Well, Follet, what 
will you become next? You have been a Baptist, then a 
Lib:ral, and are now a Spiritualist; and what do you expect 
to be next?” And my reply has almost invariably been, 
“The very best I can find. I have no desire to stop ad- 
vancing or relinquish my search after the truth.’ Show me 
something better than Spiritualism—as it comes to me, and 
a3 I view it, in all its reasonableness, in its accord with nat- 
ural law and the law of our being, with its elevating and 
ennobling incentives to strive for a pure, true, and virtuous 
life, and to ever seek after and choose the fittest and the 
best—and I will take it and adopt it, and try to live.up to 
its teachings. For such is Spiritualism to me, as it points 
me on to fields of knowledge awaiting my attainment in the 
future. And if these teachings are to be driven from the 
columns of The TRUTH SEEKER, I will say to our Atheistic 
and Materialistic brethren, who are workers with us in the 
cause of advancement and the elevation óf humanity, Give 
us something better if you have it, and we will take it, and 
thank you for it, and work'with you for its promulgation. 
But if you can give us nothing better than a blank annhila- 
tion, then, in the name of suffering, struggling humanity, 1 
implore you not to close the door of honest inquiry in our 
faces, and say, Thus.far shalt thou go, and no further, Do 
not imitate the orthodox by saying, We have got all of the 
knowledge there is for you, and what we don’t know is ‘not 
worth knowing. i 

Ever truly yours for the truth, F. F. FOLLET. 


LEsLIE, Micu., May 6, 1878. 
D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: It is with great interest that 
. I have watched the progress of THE TRUTH ÑEEEKER from 
ite first entrance into being to the present. Its numerous 
correspondents of most every shade of talent and mind, 
subjects so numerous and so profound, even touching every 


avenue of the human comprehension, which would not 
have been brought before the people, if D. M. Bennett and 
Tue TRUTA SEEGER had not existed in an organized capac- 
To say the least, both are in time and 
place much needed, and could not have been dispensed 


ity in earth form. 


with; and humanity owes them a boon of much praise. 


Many thanks to you, and to your many and competent 
The subject that interested me most is 
that of the human structure of body, brain, and mind, on- 


correspondents. 


which much confliction of mind is apparent—no doubt in 
honesty too. Now, without reference to any-of your cor- 
respondents, either for or against what has been written, 
let me say my say in this matter at this time: 1. The human 
body is made up of molecular cells, devised from every 
species of animated beings below him, either inanimate or 
animate, and endowed with five functional capabilities of 


hearing, seeing, tasting, feeling, and smelling, called the 


outer senses, which constitute the soul or life of the body. 


(In Greek, Psyche.) 2. The brain or mind machinery is 


external, These five sensational faculties or functions have 
also their five counterpart functions, such aa life, heat, 
light, mind, and memory, the inner life, which is derived 
from a substance called (in Greek) pneuma, translated 
spirit, breath, wind, air. 3. This substance isthe base of 
all formative things adapted to each species and kind, 
unchanged in nature or degree of perfection, not at any 
time transmuted into something else. 4. These monads or 
germs of life, heat, light, mind, and memory, eternally 
existing in the substance called pneuma, attract to them- 
selves matter, which forms the protoplastic molecuiar cells, 
then the tisues, etc., until the external machinery is com- 
plete through which all phenomena is completed. 5.1 
maintain that life, heat, light, mind, or memory is & gub- 
stance or thing, But a function or capacity of a substance 
or thing called pneuma, translated spirit, breath, wind, air, 
and matter constitutes the machinery through which it acts, 
known as hearing, seeing, tasting, feeling, and smelling, 
called the soul of man, not the mind or spirit. Soul is the 
sensational function of the body, also the sensational part 
of all material nature, Yours respectfully, a seeker after 
truth, ` Erizan WooDWORTH, 


i Oax Riper, Mo., April 80, 1878. 
Mz. D. M. Bannerr, Dear Sir; Reading Mr. Stebbins 
and others upon spirit manifestations, we are reminded of 
drowning men catching “at straws, namely, ‘Stop my 


paper! I want no spiritin mine.” . Send along the paper, 
however. Dr. Lawrence has made all plain, There can be 
no spirit. . You are inclined to think this life is a rudiment- 


ary phase of existence. You do not know this to be ao, 
but are inclined to accept it, and-to adopt a theory tn keep- 
ing with it. You had better wait until you know this before 
building your theory. Upon Mr, 8,’s theory, had the 
fathers of 1776 waited for the result which followed an 
effort, when wouid liberty have come?. Had Copernicus 
and Galileo rested with Bible cosmogony, perhaps Mr. 8. 
would be looking upon. the universe to-day like an ox, and 
‘priests enthroned upon liberty. Mr. S. and Dr. L, may 
have satisfied themselves and many others. We are groping 
in darkness, as wëll as when spirit-hunting. Those 
gentlemen have learned Teedism, namely, ‘'That Jesus 


Christ is Lord God, Creator of heaven and earth,” and all. 


the whirligigs of creation. However (Mr, Teed saya), it 
-cannot be known except on “faith,” till a positive Knowl- 
edge is. acquired of the structure of the physical and spir- 
jtual universe, Thence comes evolution and involution, 
focal points in space, laws of mutation,-etc., stars and suns 
(in Which is the central astral point or focus of the physical 
universe) are related to-one another through all the laws and 


forces that govern their rdfttona,. so. are_all minds ins çor- 


responding manner related through soul, spirit and mental 
laws and forces to one another, and all minds focalize in 
a universal focus or central will, not outside and independent 


of a physical and menta} organism, but within humanity. 
Look sharp, brother Stebbins, or you'll get behind, although 
you anchor to the ‘‘ carwheels of Dr. Lawrence.” Go for- 
ward, brother Bennett, and if you can prove to me by your 
attendance upon Mrs. Lord’s seances, that 1 live after death, 
you will be my greatest benefactor and helper. An exist- 
ence after death, in the shape of “ wind” (nothing) having 
intelligence without a brain, is to physical man nothing. It 
seems a search after nothing, hard to find, and harder to 
comprehend, and will be valuable if found. I have lived 
sixty years (this is my birthday), and from my youth I have- 
not been able to see the Christian’s God. M. J. Hnes. 


LOWELLVILLE, Onto, May 5, 1878. 

D. M, Bennert. Dear Sir: 1 like Tae TRUTH SEEKER 
for its ability, and manly independence, and fair play in 
giving both sides. It is much the best way to cure both 
Materialists and Spiritualists of their ignorance, bigotry, 
and intolerance. Unless published in the same paper, but 
few willseeof read both “sides, and the many who do not 
will. continue as ignorant and intolerant as ever, thinking 
that they know all about it, People may read one side of 
controverted subjects for a lifetime, and still be as ignorant 
and bigoted and intolerant as Christians. I remember very 
well when, after reading one side for a quarter of a century, 
I thought a Materialist quite a dangerous kind of animal to 
be running around loose in the world; but acquaintance 
with him, and learning his reasons for his belief, modified 
my views of the danger very considerably. And those who 
read your articles in which you give your reasons for your 
belief in Spiritualism will certainly have some respect for 
you and others who examine the subject for themselves, 
and believe as they can from the preponderance of evi- 
dence—notwithstanding the contempt ot your correspond- 
ents who have never investigated and know-nothing of the 
evidence. We have ali been taught that human nature is 
Gangerous, and, unless controlled or held in check by our 
ism, that universal desolation and ruin will be the result; 
hence the prevalence of intolerance and persecution, and 
Christendom deluged in blood. The duty of destroying 
heretics is taught in the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy 
and elsewhere in the so-called Word of God, and millions 
have been put to death io carrying out that principle. The 
sentiment is also naturally and necessarily ‘inferable from 
the dogmas taught as Christianity; and hence the effort to 
get control of the Government by putting God in the Con- 
ouor, and making ‘‘His Word ” the supreme law of the 
and. 

_Intolerance has been taught for ages, and pervades and 
permeates Christendom, and it is not strange that Liberals 
should be infected by it, as some of them seem to be; but 
there is enough for them to do in opposing superstition and 
priestcraft, which have cursed the world for long ages, 
without fighting one another about the differences of opin- 
ion that may exist among themselves, It is much better 
unitedly and harmoniously to fight the common enemy of 
civil and religious freedom now thar to wait until God is 
auchored in the Constitution, and ‘‘ His Word” upon rec- 
ord as the supreme law.. Yes, give ua both sides, and let 
intolerance go home to the Church, where it belongs. 

Yours truly, Wurm Watson. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, April 28, 1878. 

__D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; I have searched the columns 
of THE TRUTH SEEKER in vain to find any communication 
from Marshalltown. Perhaps there is no one here brave 
enough to come out before the world and acknowledge him. 
self that despised thing, an Infidel. True it is that this city 
is under the control of Superstition and Priesteraft. A few 
Unitarians are struggling to found a church, but little 
seems to be done to peip along the great cause for which 
men are. laboring so hard in obher places. There seems to 
be but few Freethinkers here and those few are afraid to 
speak out.and give the world their sentiments. As for my- 
self I have neither the talent, means, nor influence to do 
very much towards liberating mankind, but my heart is in 
the work, and while I am permitted ‘to dwell in this ‘‘sinful 
world” I shall remain a free man, and um ready to help a 
fellow-man to obtain the priceless boon. . The profession of 
my sentiments has driven some of my most. loved friends 
from me, thus causing me the keenest sorrow; but the hap- 
pinesa of knowing that my mind is freed from the soul- 
shrinking creeds of the barbaric past, and that many of the 
world’s greatest and best men are not to be eternally pun- 
ished when life's journey is over is sweeter than anything 
I have lost; and rather than give up this I would part with 
every. friend on earth and live the despised of all men, 
Brother Bennett, you are doing a grand work and may 
many long ycars of usefulness be yet in store for you. 
When life is over and you have gone fo rest upon the bosom 
of our common mother the world will miss one of its bray- 
est and truest friends. 

Tne TRUTH SrzkeR comes laden with choice reading 
every week. I find therein some articles that I.cannot ac- 
cept as true but I cannot expect and do not wish everybody 
to believe just as I do. If three-fourths of the paper was 
composed of matter that I regarded as untrue the other one 
fourth would amply repay me for all the paper costs, so do 
not fear that I shall say *" stop my paper ” for no true Lib- 
eral will do that, i ; 

THE. TRUTH SEEKER and the truth sower—long may it 
continue to be what it is now—the best and cheapest Liberal 
paper in America! .C. N. Marvin. 


Concorp, Mass., April 10, 1878. 


Mr, Eprrog: The following {extract from the Boston | E 


Daily Journal of April 8, 1878: ‘Froude, the historian, 
is said to have written an article in which he holds that the 
present state of religious opinion throughout the world is 
extremely critical; that theologians no longer speak with 
authority ; that those who uphold orthodoxy cannot agree 
on what ground to defend it; that materialism all over 
Europe is respectfully listened to when it affirms that the 
claims of revelation cannot be maintained ; and thet the 
existence of God and of a future state, the origin of man, 
and the nature of conscience, and the distinction between 
good and evil, are all open questions. He says that no 
serious consequences at least. in England and America, are 
yet outwardly apparent, and that the entire generation at 
present alive, may pass away before the inward change 
shows itself in marked external symptoms ; but that it is 
certain that religious opinion is moving with increasing 
speed along a track which it will never retrace, and 
toward issues infinitely momentous.” Undoubtedly there 
are many who knew these things-to be true, but dare not 
noise it abroad. The Church says ‘Hush i” And so it is 
pleasant now and then to hear a man like Froude stand 


mony to the irrepressible truth which again and again 
crushed to earth will rise again. ‘If you have seen the arti. 
cle of which the Journal gives a synopsis, will you be kind 
enough to direct me where I shal] find it, and greatly 
oblige, Yours very respectfully, Wm. H. Devens. 


The article in question was published in the two preced- 
ing numbers of Tus TRUTH Srexer.—[Ep. T. 8.] 


; A CORRECTION. 

Mr. Evrror: Iu Tus TRUTH SEEKER of May 4th occurs 
an error which theology is likely to snap at as a delicious 
morsel unless some Freethinker corrects it first. Elmer 
Woodruff, M.D., in his “ Talk with the Evangelists,” after 


citing four quotations to show what Pilate said, sums up , 


thus: ‘‘None but Matthew mentions a word about Barna- 
bas [Barabbas] or giving the people their choice between 
Jesus and any other individual.” Unfortunately, this is 
either a misrepresentation or a gross error, which a perusal 
of passages cited will show. Theology will, of -course, 
claim the former, It is often alleged that those who try to 
show that the Bible contradicts itself are garblers; and this 
looks much like it. Let us not be found guilty of either 
dense ignorance or willful misrepresentation; our foes will 
excuse the first, but neither can be safely palliated in such 
mattera. DaMPHOOL. 


The error referred to is a misprint. The sentence should 
read: ‘‘ None but Matthew mentions a wotd about Pilate’s 
proffering the people their choice between Jesus and any 
other individual,”—[Ep. T. S.] 


THEORIES VS. FACTS, 


Bro. BENNETT: I have watched with no small degree of 
interest the rise and progress of TuE TRUTH SEEKER, from 
its inception to the present time, and I find that interest in- 
creasing, especially with the last number, of April 27th, in 
so much that now feel that you might appropriately change 
the title of the paper to Zruth Finder, a name that I have 
often thought of publishing a paper under, in order‘to pro- 
mulgate just the ideas you present to brother Rockwell, in 
the number referred to, wherein you say, “ We believe that 
matter and its inherent forces constitute all that is, and with- 
out matter there can be no existence, and that men do not 
yet fully know all the forms and conditions that matter is 


capable of entering into.” f 

“ IE spiritualism be a fact it is perfectly independent of all 
these ” (theology and supernaturalism), ‘‘It is simply a 
branch of the great universal economy.” I might quote much 
more, but let the above suffice, for this shows the spirit of 
your reply, with which I am so deeply in sympathy as far 
as you go. After after twenty years of investigation and 
research into the spiritual phenomena, engaging in the mean- 
time in lecturing (as I am now), and expressing the result of 
my researches through various periodical publications, I 
have found for myself, as you have, a material basis on 
which to place my feet. And while I have no language 
with which to express my thanks to the great spirit of 
nature for the agitation of Spiritualism, I have found that 
agitation is all there is to it. i 

The phenomena occur without doubt, as you saw and 
heard, and as I have seen and heard, not only in the pres- 
ence of the little lady, Mrs, Maude E. Lord, but in the pres- 
ence of at least twenty or thirty other so-called mediums, 
which I might mention, and more especially through my 
own mediumship, for I early became a medium myself in 
my investigations, which I began in 1858. But upon apply- 
ing the test of reason‘and common sense, I have found no 
new power, made no new discoveries; but merely discovered 
that I always wasa medium for an intelligence and force 
which Iam not now, and perhaps never shall be able to 
grasp, much less explain in words, and that all human 
being are in the “ same life boat,” and cannot help it, All 
manifestations of life is a spiritual manifestation as well as 
a chemical action, and one is as capable of being scientifi- 
cally explained as another, provided we know all there ig 
yet to be learned through science. It seems to me that those 
who object to the eternity of the intelligent life principle in 
man upon scientific grounds are assuming a great deal in this 
infantile condition of science, and especially chemical 
science, about which the wisest heads know but little truly, 
We can know of it, but may never be able to grasp it asa 
whole, for it must be infinite. 

There is, therefore, this infinite power and intelligence 
cropping out in the human form of which we can know but 


little, for it is impossible to know ourselyes; but all that we - 


do know can or may be explained upon scientific princi- 
plea, and the life and intelligence before or after it is in- 
carnated in the buman form is no more wonderful or 
impossible than whilstin the form. Therefore if man would 
know of spirit of the body, let him acquaint himself with the 
spirit in the body, then instead of isms and creeds we shall! 
have a universal science in’ their stead, which alone can 
bring " peace on earth and good will toward all man.” 
Truly yours, Tuos. CooK. 


CLINTON, Mass., April 28, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: The Liberal associatión of 
this town wish to add their mite toward the repeal or modi- 
fication of the Comstock laws, and inclose money order for 
five dollars, drawn in your name, to be forwarded to those 
who are working for the same. Ag a club we are but a mere 
handful here, and all working for a not over large income, 
but willing and striving to do all we can to promote the 
cause; and we look upor this open and public fight, as it 
may be called, for the repeal of the said laws as one in which 
reat issues are involved to all classes of Liberals, and one 
which should be helped by every means in their power. 

Apart from club business, let me say that Tos Truro 
SEEKER has been in a breeze this two or three weeks past. 
The letters on the different phases of a future, or no future, 


life present to my mind one very striking fact, namely, - 


that though, like the Christians, they would not burn or 
persecute bodily those holding opposite views, still, their 
reasoning and analyzing powers sharpened by use, when 
directed at all past myths and superstitions, are such that 
they cut with depth of satire no other class of people 
could bring forward, Are Liberals to be like ail other 
bodies which bave risen, who when small in numbers have 
stuck firmly together, but who have turned and divided 
against themselves when they have become a power? The 
times demand that there be no jar. ‘United we stand, 
divided we fall.” Respectfully, J. Dougans, 


ee 


PREJUDICE is a mist, Which in our journey through the 
world often dims the brightest and obscures the best of ali 
the good and glorious objects that meet us on our: way,— 


torth-like one crying in the wilderness—and hear teati-| Shaftesbury, 


` Happily I guessed their meaning. 
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An Imitation. . 

Silvia: What is your will? 

Proteus: That I may compass yours. 
—Twe Gentlemen of Verona. 


Ay; turn your head away from my accusing 
` Jook. 
E wonder not it hurt you: that you cannot 
brook 
The honest censure of reproving eyes, 


When last we met I oniy had à sigh, a word. 

Ithonght them truthful. Eagerly I saw and 
heard; i = 

Did you 
late repent 

The hours sweet that we, exchanging confi- 
dences, spent? 


When, sheltered by the trees from prying eyes 
and summer’s heat, 


Seeing but you, Ilay entranced at your feet; 

Thrilled by the touches of that hand capri- 
cious 

That gave me then adraught of noison, clear, 
delicious., ` 


Ailthe months since then my veins have been 
on fre, - i 
Throbbing, by turns, with pleasing hope, 
despair, desire; 
Only my poisoner hasan antidote, her love, 
All promised, half withheld, this sickness to 
, remove. 


I fear *twas but some wizard’s strange and 
subtle speil 

That, briefly. made your eyelids droop, your 
bosom swell; i 

True passion counterfeiting so that I, de- 
eelved, 

To-day find false what then,so fondiy.I bəs- 
lieved. 

You say you are a prisoner: propriety 

Has walled you in; your jailer is society ; 

Vouchsafe me, then, the least assurance 

That you are not contented With such durance. 


Surely there is some loophole in that jealous 
wall 

Through which you might a token, if you 
pleased, let fall, 

Didlove but prompt your 
woman’s will. 

Assent; I’ll scale the wall. or cheat the ward- 
er’s skill. 


My passion and the world stand facing with 
drawn swords; 

This all-defiant ; that with censuring looks and 
words; 

To one I must be loyal, and it is not hard 

For such a Heloise to be an Abelard. 

Ah, no; no, Heloise; you doubting stand and 
mute, 

Warely balancing between hot love and colà 
repute; 

My love, imperious, bold, doth never hesitate, 

Will nothing have of you again but love or 
hate. WOR 


- 


woman’s wit and 


a 
Exposing a Medium. 


Curcago, May 7.—The Tribune has a 
special from Keokuk, Iowa, which says: 
‘Three young men from Monmouth, lll. 
and one from Chicago have just accom- 
plished a very successful exposé of J. H. 
Mott, a somewhat famous materialising me- 
dium of Memphis, Mo. They spent several 
days in Memphis, and attended a number of 
seances at Mott’s house. ‘I'he tests were not 
satisfactory, and the party began to suspect 
that Mott wasa fraud. One of their number, 
named J. H. Potter, procured a hollow ring 
with a small hole in front and a tube on one 
side, which was connected with a-holiow 
rubber ball, which, having previously filled 
with an alcholic solution of aniline, was 
secreted in his hand. On the third evening, 
feeling ¢onfident that he recognized the fea- 
tures of Mott in the spirit’s face, he put the 
squirting-ring on his little finger, and when 
called to the aperture of, the cabinet a friend 
appeared in whom he recognized Mott. 
When the curtain parted and the face ap- 
peared at-the aperture near where Potter’s 
hand rested, he Compressed the rubber ball, 
squirting the aniline solution into the spirit’s 
face. The face was immediately withdrawn. 
The assistants were called for, and there 
was commotion inside the cabinet. The 
party rushed tothe door, and in the con- 
fusion Mott was heard cursing Potter for 
squirting something over his face. The 
door was opened, and the solution was 
found to be spattered al] over Mott’s face and 
clothing. Mott undertook ^to account for 
this by saying that the spirit came to him so 
quickly after the dye was thrown on it that, 
the impression remainéd upon -his [Mott's] 
face. The friends of the medium afterward 
held that the aniline must have been thrown 
directly upon him while sitting in the chair. 
An investigation showed the dye to be spat- 
tered on the arms, cushion, and back of the 
chair, thus proving that it could not have 
‘been squirted while Mott was sitting on the 

chair. Mott was very much enraged at this 
bold and successful exposure. He got a 
shot-gun and threatened to shoot Potter, but 
was dissuaded from so doing. Mott has 
been, remarkably successful in perpetrating 
hia spirit tricks for three years past, and 
people have visited him from all parts of the 
Union. ”—N. F. Times ` 


'Tbeen able to ascertain, his private life is un- 


Good for a Secular Paper. 


The following very fair remarks are clipped 
from the Anamosa (Lowa) Journal. = 


BOWMANISM VS. DENTONISM. 


We sincerely regret that Elder Bowman| that men dare not think and dare not ex- buckskin and escapes. 
stould have thought proper to answer the]press their honest convictions, then such required to keep the-generator in action is to ` 
statements of scientific facts aud theorizing of | bright lights as the Duke of Alva and his elevate the i 
You shall not hide bobind a feigned surprise. | Prof, Denton in the vein of passionate abuse | ‘‘ Council of Blood,” 


period, -‘‘ and still there’s more to follow.” with a white cloud of phosphorous acid. 
Nothing in creation is immutable, neither in This is too dense to pass out through the 
the earth nor in the star-driffs around it. ‘buckskin, so it condenses and drops back 
Men wiil think, and by thinking change into the water, while the ozone, which is 
their opinions, and when the day returns colorless and subtle, passes through the 


The only care 


shalf containing the phosphorus 


and his brutal soldiery | every day so as to supply the place of what 


indicated by a condensed report of his sermon | Will be the master minds, and the world will ; kas been consumed, and once in three weeks 
in another column of this paper. We regret it, | once more gropé in the rottenness and dark- | to renew the phosphorus and the water. The 


zot because we are smitten with Prof. Den-| mess of political and religious tyranny ang 
ton’s ideas, but because passion is the symbol | bigotry. 
of brute force, rather than of keen, convine- | 

ing, symmetrical logic, and also because it is 
unchristian and therefore eminently discour- 
teous and unmanly. Whatever truth may 
have been contained in Prof, Denton’s lec- 
tures, they at least possessed the merit of 
being politely uttered, of being based on 
what is conceded to be fact by a large part 
of the scientific world. ` Elder Bowman’s 
picturing Prof. Dentonasa “a ninny,” “a 
man of no education—not even a common 
English education,” as a *‘Freelover,” ete. 
was entirely gratuitous and ungraceful, and 
not in accordance with fact. A man who 
uses the English language in its purest and 
most refined style, who is-conversant with 
eyery department of science and literature, 
who is a complete master of logic, cannot, 
surely -be accounted a man of no education. 
Prof. Denton is certainly a man of high edu- 
cational attainments, and, as far as we have 


at ee fg tens. Ue 
‘How to Prepare Ozone. 
BY SARA B. CHASE, A. M., M. D 


Mr. Epiro? Dear Sir: You request me 
to inform your readers how ozone may be 
generated in a manner to be available for 
practical use in our homes and so cheap that 
all may partake of its benefits, 

I take it that your readers are posted with 
regard to the nature of ozone, what it is, the 
relation it bears to the physical world, and 
‘of its wonderful powers as a disinfectant. If 
they desire any further knowledge upon this 
portion of my present subject, they will find 
an exhatstive article from the pen of Dr. B. 
G. Cook in the April number of the Physi 
‘ologist, published at No. 56 West Thirty-third 
street, New York, entitled Ozone, ihe Great 
Disinfecting and Sanitary Power ef Nature. 
If the people generally ‘comprehended the 
-value of this agent as a protector of health 
and a destroyer, of disease, no householder 
would deem it safe or wise to be without 
some practical method of securing its pres- 
ence in the house. Many experiments have 
been tried by scientists ‘to bring this agent 
within the reach of the people in greater 
quantities than found in the impure atmos- 
phere of those sections of the country which 
are densely populated, and especially in the 
imperfectly-ventilated dwellings in which we 


blemished. We are not living in an age 
when it is deemed a crime to differ with 
your neighbor in religious opinion. Thumb- 
screws were abandoned some time since; the 
victim is no longer broken on the wheel; re-. 
ligious proscription is supposed to be too 
contemptible to exist on this continent. A 
milder form of logic has been adopted; peo-. 
ple have awakened to a realization of the 
fact that Christ taught gentleness, not big- 
otry. j 

There were some other peculiar phases of 
Eider Bowman’s sermon which we will} 
notice briefly. One curious statement was 
as follows : i 


“I defy any man, scientific or otherwise, to 
point out a single instance during the last two 


ive. 
Some of these. methods have been in a 


much expense as to be afforded only by the 
wealthy. One of the first genérators pre- 
‘sented to the public could not be afforded for 
hundred years where an earthquake has seri- less than $150, thus practically putting it 
ously disturbed or troubled. a Christian peo- | beyond the reach of the masses. I know of 
ple.” no satisfactory way of obtaining ozone in 
This is a proposition worthy of an inquis-| quautities without the use of a generator 
itor of the middle ages. If this be true, |-vhich will produce the necessary conditions 
30,000 good Catholics who perished in the | for its evolution. Se oe i 
earthquake at Lisbon, the capital of Portu-] Phosphorus must be placed in such rela- 
gal, 1755, were not Christians, and the hosts | tion: to water. as to produce ‘a moist atmos- 


of Catholics, who have perished by earth- | phere‘to act onthe phosphorus. This causes | H. 


quakes in South America during the last cent- | the phosphorus to throw off phosphorous 
ury were pitiable heathen. If a postulate acid and ozone. The phosphorous acid is 
of this kind is worth anything P. P. Bliss, | poisonous and must be prevented from es- 
the evangelist should have been saved from | caping into the atmosphere, It must, there- 
the horrors of the Ashtabula disaster, | fore, be condensed ‘and allowed to pass back 
churches should never burn or fall, the abid-|into the water, while the ozone which is 
ing place of the Christian should be exempt | more subtle, escapes and permeates the air, 
from the dangers of the lightning’s shaft] The- great need, therefore, of a generator is 
and the tornado’s biast, kerosene explosions | to seperate these two substances, the one 
should never occur in Christian families, the j| destructive and poisonous, and the other 
grain fields and pastures of Infidels and | health-promoting and life-giving. 
pagans alone should suffer from the hungry] AsI sit here at my office desk writing, a 
grasshopper, Christian men should never] faint odor of violets pervades the room, 
be ari by the impious in strange cities, | scarcely perceptible except by the sense of 
and Christian people generally should be | delicious purity of the atmosphere. Any one 
saved from the miseries of pauperism, and | who hag ever experienced the odor of clean 
their lives be a perpetual flow of the milk | clothes direct from the line on a day when 
and honey of prosperity. Unfortunately we | the atmosphere is clear and pure, will under- 
do not witness any sach miraculous inter- | stand the precise odor. of ozone, and it is 
ventions of Divine Providence in behalf of | the ozone which imparts to the clothes this 
Christians or anybody else at this day, and | smell of cleanliness. a . 
the world is wofully given over to all kinds} The agent which produces this condition 
of selfishness, speculation, and biood-letting. | of the air in the room is an ozone generator 
Elder Bowman appears to be particularly | standing yonder, on the mantel, a beautifully 
incensed against the theory of evolution. | ornamented piece of furniture, which, while 
His antipathy is useless, however. volu- jit serves as an ornament, is dispensing life 
tion is a fixed fact, for progress in nature is|and health to all within the range of its 
a fact, and this is what evolution means. |influence. This generator costs the trifling 
Darwinism is not synonymous with evolu-}sum of $15.00. It consists of a glass jar 
tion. Darwinism is only one theory of evo- | twelve inches deep, encased in an orna- 
lution -among many, Nothing comes into| mental woven wire screen and set about 
the world full-fledged and perfect. The flower|-five inches deep into a plated metallic re- 
develops from the bud, the animal from the | ceiver. At the top is a metallic cap, also 
egg, and men are not bora into the world; plated, and containing numerous perfora- 
with manly strength of body and mind. | tions through which the ozone escapes. 
Everything that meets the eye develops to| Upon removing this cap or cover, we find 
perfection step by step, and if this is true of |-the top of the jar filled with a cork also per- 
such minor atoms of creation as men and | forated, and over this a piece of buckskin 
beasts, and everything that is visible tous in | through which the ozone must pass in order 
the world, why is it not reasonable to sup- | to escape. 
pose it to be true of the deeper and hidden| Down through the center of this cork 
processes of nature. The history of politics, | runs a shaft or rod, at the lower end of 
religion, science, and philosophy all confirm | which is a metal disc somewhat the shape of 
the theory of evolution. 
each of these is full of the remains of what | hold the phosphorus, and it is so arranged as 
was once accepied fact, but is now lost in| to be elevated or lowered to bring the edge of 
the drifts of forgetfulness. The history of | the phosphorus just above the surface of the 
religion itself is as full of fossils in the shape | water in the bottom of the jar. The slow 
of discarded creeds and schemes of creation! combustion of phosphorus from the action 
as a geological stratum of the silurian!of the moist air causes fhe jar to be filled 


measure successful, but attended with so| Pp 


pa eane a a e aaas 
x ; 


whole expense being not more than one- 
half a cent daily after the first outlay for the 
generator. I will ascertain where these 
generators can now be obtained, and inform 
any one who may desire said information. 


Situation Wanted. 
A young man wants a situation either in store 


W., this office. 


A Home Wanted, 


Can some kind person tell a friend and Lib- 
orelist (neat, reliable man, of country life) 
where tv find a good, pleasant home in country 
or village, with labor not constant or heavy? 
3t20 Address P.O. Box 140, Ft. Edward, N, Y. 


Matrimonial, 


A widow, brunette. living in Wieconsin, 
wishes to correspond with a blonde gentleman, 
older than thirty-five, object matrimony. Must 

o fond of home, society, and nature, able to do 
his half financially, and willing to live at my 
home. Address F. N., TRUTH SEEKER office. 119 


4t20 


Wanted, 
Correspondence with some middle-aged gon- 
tleman of Liberal prine{ples, for mutual im- 


provement. Address ESTHER, P. O. Box 322, 
Springfield. Mo. Tto 


Correspondence Wanted, 


-À young man, twenty-three years of age. 
would like to correspond with a Liberal young 
lady, not older. Address MATERIALIST, TRUTH 
SEEKER office. 


; Matrimonial, 
A young widower, six feet tall, blue eyes 
brown hair and beard, straight in form and 
morals, owning @ Cosy and pretty home, with 
ali the "modern conveniences,” a short dis- 
tance from one of the largest cities in the 
Union, doing a good business, and possess- 
ing considerable of this world’s goods, would 
like’ to correspond (with a view to matri- 
mony) with an educated, refined little lady who 
oan Diayandsing. One who is a Spiritualist, 
rogressive or Freethinker. Reference given 
and required. Photos exchanged. Money or 
beauty not the object, but the making of a hap- 
py, joyous home. ddress “ EARNEST,” 
1t13 TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


THE YOUTH'S LIBERAL GUIDE. 


A useful and instructive Lext-book and Man- 
tal Guide, in four parts: First—A Doctrine of 
Human Rights and Duties, iliustrated by selec. 


- 


tions in prose and verse, adapted to declama- 


tions or asa reader, tollowed bya catechism, 
Sécond—The' History of Religions. Third— 
Criticisms. Fourth—Views of the Universe, 
suggerted by the Writings of natura} philoso- 
phers, No such work has been published for 


the use of the children.of Liberals. By Pror, 
: M. KoTTINGER. 
For sale at this Office, Price, $1.50, 6t 


THE 
NEW YORK ECHO. 


t The Only Secret Society Paper in the 


World.” 
FEARLESS! INDEPENDENT! LIBERAL! 
John E, Heartt and Charles 
Sotheran, 


Editors and Publishers, 
Annual Subscription, $2.00; Six Months, $1.00; 
Three Months, 50 cts, Postage Prepaid, 4 
Specimen Copy Mailed on Receipt of a Five Cent 
Stamp, The New Youk owe justly claims to be 
tne only secret society paper inthe world. as 
it is the only journal that gives full and impar- 
tially reported details of every occurrence of 
genéral importance relating to EVELY Secret 
fraternity in tbe Western and Eastern Hemi- 
spheres. News of interest to Freemasone, 
Theosophists, Rosicrucians, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Knights of Honor, Knights 
of Labor, Foresters, Good Templars, Druids, 
Members of the B'nai Berith, Kesber Shel 
Barzel, Free Sons of Israel. Eastern Star, the 
Anclent ,Order of United Workmen, I. 0. W, 
M., Aucient Order _of Hibernians, Order of 
American Union, Fenian Brotherhood, etc., 
ete, will always be found vigorously treated in 
its columns. The New Yoru Ecuo's editorial 
staff and its corps of contributors are une- 
qualed by those of any other journal published 
in the interests of Secret Organizations, and 
comprise authors, old-time editors, artists, 
sculptors, leaders in the ranks of reform and 
progress, cum multis aliis, noted in thels re- 
spective specialties. The motto of the Ecno 
being “ Fearless, Independent, Liberal,” it has 
never had hesitation since its inception (April 
8, 1877) in denouncing injustice and abuses 
Wherever found, isthe organ of no clique or 
patty, has the interests of true religious cul- 
ture at heart, but repudiates the idle dogma- 
tisms of sectarianism and contemns theologi- 
cal intoleranee of ail and every kind—and 
bases its position as an educator on the plat- 
form of “ Love as the Principle, Order as the 
Basis, Progress asthe End.” The NEw YORE 
Ecuo is afour-page journal, six columns to 
the page, is the same size as the New York 
Sun, and is printed on the best quality of 
paper. AN ADMIRABLE ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
As an advertising medium the advantages of 
The New Your Ecuo are unsurpassed by few 
other newspapers, asit circulates all over the 
United States. Oopies are regularly mailed to 
subscribers in Europe and Asia. Address all 
communications to Messrs, Heartt and 
Sotheran, Editors and Publishers of The New 
Xorg ECHO,37 East Thirteenth Street, between 
Broadway and University Place. New York 


DEBATE 


Sent free to all Liberals, Here isa chanceto 
stir up the turgid poor of sluggish orthodox 
dogmas. Press our epponents 

W. F. JAMIESON, 
Box 1250, Kansas City, Mo, 


The history of /a churn-dasher; upon this are sockets to| Git 


ty. 


eussion.. Address 


Or office. Free to go anywhere. Address W.’ 
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` CHRONIC DISEASES, _ 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 
the varlous causes, Dhysical and social, leading 


Christianity and Infidelity 


tothem, are plainly treated by that plainest of A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
books, PLAIN HO ALK, BEMBRAGING 
MEDIOAL OOMMON SENSi&-—nearly 1.000 


naires, 200 iMustrations—by DR E B FOOTE, | REY: % H. HUMPHREY, Presb’t'n Clergyman, 


of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
all letters from the sick should be addressed. 
In its issue for January 19,1878, Mr. Bennett’s 
TRUTH SEEKERS thus speaks of DR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: “We know him (Dr, 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts, 
that he is a man of the highest incuntives and 
motives, whose life has been spant in instruct- 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is wall calculated to ena- 
ble them to be more healthy; more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. 
Hts medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day. stand ready to bear willing testi- 
mony to the great benefit they have derived 
from the. physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he has so ably imparted.” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK ARE AT 
LIBERTY TO CONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE, Price of the 
new Popular Edition, by mail, postage pre- 
Daid, ouly $1.50. Uontants table free. AGENTS 
WANTED. MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 129 East 28th Street. New York. 


OF NEW YOBE, AND + 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


It was conducted in the columns of The Truth 
Beeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humpbrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


Tho subjects discussed were as follows: 


Part I.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Par IL. —Zhe relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Parr IIL —Js there a. stronger probability 
that the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? / £ E 

The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 


The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
— į very extensive, circulation, in speaking of the 


volume, says," Perhaps a more able and ex- 
THE BOOK OF THR CENTURY! 


haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
ton, which every intelligent man ahd woman 
should peruse With candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
ind, .. ght is what we need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed. Letthe blows descend upon 
the error-dispelliag anvil. Let the sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth,.the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 
groat questions of the day, whather of Finance, 
cience, Politics, er Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 

A thick 12mo volume of 550 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid, te any address. for the low 
price of one dollar. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 

141 Eighth St.. Now York. 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON BENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 15 cts, 
THE ORISIS. Containing Nog. I, to XVI, in- 
clusive, Written in the "times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12m0. 
Full. clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts, 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
eer in the world, On full, bold type. 12mo. 
aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full. bold type. 
12mo. Paper. 40 cents; cloth. 76 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS, Ogmplete in 
one volume. on full, bold type. Oontaining 
“Oommon Sense,” " The Crisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.60. 


PAINS THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Oom- 

Jete. 122m0. Composed of the "Age of Reason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “ Letter to Mr, Ers- 
king,” “Letter to Camille Jordan,” "An Essay 
on Dreams,” Of the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
ete., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIQAL Waitinas—“ Common Sense,” “ The 
Orisis,” "Rights of Man ”-— his, TH#oLoGicaL 
Wrrrinas—"Age of Reason,” " Examination of 
the Prophecies,” * Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daft,” “Letter to Mr. Erskine” "An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Oamille Jordan,” “Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine stee) portrait of Paine, Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red Durnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco. gilt adges, $4.50. 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalvin 
Blanchard. iamo, Large, clear type, with a fine 
Stoel portrait of paine Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 

cents, ublished by 

g D. M. BENNETT, 


l 141 Eighth st., New York. 
The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Christ and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ton. friend styles it "rich, rare and racy, 
273 pp., 12m0. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 75 cents in cloth. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St.. N. Y. 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
“KNOW, 


A book that ought to be in the hands of every 
young woman and every young girl in the 
country. ` 


BY MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician.and Teacher of 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, 
Farmingham, Mass. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS : 


Study God’s Posm; Know Thyself ; What 
sball we Eat, and How shall we Cook It? The 
Heart: How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Animals are Perpétuated: How to Become 
Beautiful: The Uses and Abuses of Dress; 
The Mate and the Home; Perfect Woman. - 

No book of 260 pages contains more valuable 
information than is found inthis volume. 

Price, in cloth, $1.25. Sold by : 

s D. M. BENNETT. 


i41 Highth St., N, Y. 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS; 

THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
eric Harrison, R, H. Hutton, Prof. Huxley, 
Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel, Lord Sel- 
borne, Canon Barry, R. W. Greg, Bev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W, Q, Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr, Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The Daan of St. Paul's, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof, Olifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prot. 
Huxley, R. H. Hutton. 


1 vol., crown 8yọ, cloth, neat, $1.25. 


Uttorances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects, Re- 
markable for their terse originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

For sale by D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Highth 8t., New York. 


THE BATTLE-AX. 


Not an Axe to grind! Read it Allf 


Motto.—''Peace if possible, but truth at any price.” 


Tue BATTLE-AxE has the reputation of being 
the bravest Paper at prezent printed on this Plan- 
et. To prove this of course you must see it; but 
we have prepared a partial Table of Contents, and 
you Truth Seeker readers should read it anu, for 
not once in an age do you get hold of such a paper. 


CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER. 


i, THE FREE-LOVE CONVENTION OF -TWO. 
Full Reports of Heywood’s 5 Sessions in Worces. 

ter, occupying over five columns with fac simile of 

his mammotlr Poster. : 


2. REVIEW OF “CUPID'S YOKES,” THE 

Book for which Comstock caused Heywood’s ar- 
rest. This a sharp criticism,—points out tenden- 
cies of the work hitherto overlooked. Read it sure. 


3. COMMENTS ON A WILL. A 
The effects of a prejudice strong in life and death. 


4. “REFORMERS” WHO NEED REFORMING. 
A trenchant article on PETERSON, PAYNE, (of the 
The Ageof Reason) and œ few others of that ilk, 


5. HEZEKIAH WHETSTONE ON MOODY and 

“Mager Whittle,” “Church Dets,” &c. Have you 
never read Whetstone? Then you have missed a rich 
treat. His articles are widely read. 


6. THE MATRIMONIAL NEWS & ITS SPAWN, 
- Exposure of an insidious Fraud end fountain o 
Vice. Should be putin the hands of every Parent 
in the Land, to guide the Children off the rocks and 
shoals of Immorality und Vice. Send for Battle-age. 


7. HEZEKIAH ON FREE LOVE. 

Hezekiah visits the Heywoons’ “Conventions” 
and tells what he thinks about ‘The Show” ina 
rather free manner. Although seaibing, it will do 
great good by opening peoplo’s eyes all around. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
“WITH ALL THAT THE TERM IMPLIES? 

Representing BEECHER in the attitude of * lic 
iting Mrs. TILTON to become his wife, with allne 
name implies.” 

Postry and Sort ARTICLES make up a Paper 
such as ig seldom produced in America. Wishing 
to give the BDITORIALS on Free-Love a wide cireu- 
lation, we will send four copes to one address for 
20 cents. 10 copies, 40 cunts. Single copies Se. 

Subscription price 75 centa a year. 
Address : 7 e 
INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, 
WOROESTER, Mass. 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE. 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN! 
.. SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
BY EDWARD D. LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CUR- 
j RENOY. 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D. DRURY. 


The question to be met and:settled now is, 
Shall money continue to rule and curse man- 
kind. or shall itbe made to serve and bless? 

Price 250. For sale at this office. 


per day at home, ` Samples 
BD to $20 Form $5 free. BTINEON & Do.» 


QOLDA”, worker can make $12a day at home. 
Oostly outfit freo. Address TRUE & Oo.. 
1yī ' Augusta, Maine. 


pi as 


SPRINGFIELD HYGEIAN HOME. 


That others may know more of what we are 
trying to do, I will simply state that during the 
three years we have been here nearly 1,L06 per- 
sous have been successfully treated by us for 
& great variety of diseases, both acute and 
chronic, including Fever and Ague, Congestive 
Chills, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Neuralgia, 
Female diseases, Insanity, Consumption, In- 
flammatory Bheumatism, White Swellings, Par- 
alysis, etc. Butoné death occurred in all that 
number, and every one benefited or perma- 
nently cured where the lnws of life were strictly 
adhered to. With a fair trial, where cure is 
possible, We may safely promise good health tô 
all, Please state definitely the nature and prob- 
able cause of your disease, When contracted, 
age, amount of drugs taken, etc.. and we will 
give you an honest reply as to the probability of 
recovery, 

For circular and other information, pleaso 
address J.B. Lon, M.D., Springfield, Mo., Box 

A At 


TO THE. AMERICAN PATRONS OF 
= CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs. 
OHAPMAN & HALE, London, England, for the 


BROUGHTON IN 


gE! 


NGS BATIN 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseases, 
Weakness, &c. 25 cents per bottle. Incurable 
eases solicited and cured or money refunded, 
The sanre ingredients put np in powders to he 
sent by mail, Sampie bottle, circular, and 26t5 


Advice Frec, 495 Breome St., N. Y. 
Positive Thinker, 


‘SCIENCE HALL, 
AHOA MON 


right to publish an American Edition of 


The Fortnightly Review, 
Edited by. JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now publishing this celebrated 
Monthiy Magazine from aspecial duplicate set 
of stereotype Dlates, which are forwarded from 
England so promptly asto enable us to pro- 
duce each month, not only an exact fac simile 
of this able Review, but to publish it almost at 
he same time the original is in England. 
It is in every respect equal to ‘the London 
issue, at about half ihe original price, This 
effort will place in the bands of American 


readers the freshest utterances of leading 
thinkers On live issues with a promptitude 
unequaled. The comments ofalarge number 
of the best European thinkers on Science, 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, and Miscel- 
laneous Matters of general interesi, cannot 
fail to bo appreciated and eneouraged by 
thoughtful American readers, f 
The following are a few of the contributors: 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Goldwin 
Smith, Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, Right Hon. 
. E. Gladstone, Lionel A. Tallemache, M. E. 
Grant Duff, M, P., Hou, Robert Lowe, Leslie 
Stephen, John Morley (the editor), G, H. 
ewes, Alfred R. Wallace, Frederic Harrison, 
Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, Prof. Darwin, 
Prof. Olifford (author of supernatural relig- 
ion), Sir John Lubbock, Anthony Trollope, T. 
Adolphus Trollope, Sir H. 8, Maine, Sir David 
Wgaderburn, and zu merous otbers, 
ublished every month. 
Rose-Belford Publishing Oo. 
tt 80 York St., Toronto, Ont. 
Subscription Price, $5.00 per year. , 


$ TRE WORLD'S 
Sixteen Crucified Saviors. 
CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST 


OONTAINING a 
New, Startling, and Extracrdinary Revelations 
‘In Religious History. which disclose the 
-Oriental origin of all the doctrines 
principies, Drecepts and 
miracles of the, 


Christian New Testament, 

and furnishing a Key for unlocking many of its 

Sacred Mysteries, besides comprising the 
History of Siateen Oriental Crucified Gods. 


BY KERSEY GRAVES, 
Author of“ The Biography of Satan,” and “The 
Bible of Bibles” (comprising a də- 
scription of twenty bibles). 


a 


This wonderful and exhaustive volume by Mr. 
Graves will, we are certain, take high rank as 
a book of reference in the fleid which he has 
chosen for it, The amount of mental labor nec- 
essary to collate and compile the varied inform- 
ation contained In it must have been severe and 
arduous indeed, and now that it is in such con- 
venient shape the student of freethought will 
not willingly allow it to go out of print. But the 
book is byno means a mere collation of views 
or statistics; throughout its entire course the 
author—as will be seen by his title-page and 
chapter-heads—follows & definite line of re- 
‘search and argument to the ciose, and his con- 
clusions go, like sure arrows, to the mark. 

Printed on fine white paper. large 12mo.,386 
pages, $2. Address, 

D. M. BENNETT, 141 Bighth St.. N. Y. 


POSITIVELY 
$50 WORTH OF INFORMATION 


in form of a nice book of over 100 pages, well 
illustrated, sent post-paid, for $1.00 


BY A PRACTICAL CLOSE OBSERVER. 


How to keep the hens and hen-roosts free from 

tice. How to feed to get an abundance of eggs, 

even in mid-winter. How to manage setting 

hens, chickens, ete., and how to preserve eggs 

a great longth of time. Best breeds of hans, 
ete, Enclose $1.00 with order, ; 

E. D. BLAKEMAN, Circleville, Ohio. | 

r. Blakeman is a school-boy friend of ours. 

o know him well; he is entirely reliable, and 


‘the Information he has to impart. upon the 


poultry subjact is valuable.—Ep. T, 8.] ott 


The Career of Religious Ideas; 


THEIR ULTIMATE, 


The Religion of Science. 
BY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
World—the subjects treated as follows: Chap, 
I.—Introdustory; Chap. [1.—What is Religion? 
Obap. ITI.—¥etishism ; Chap. TV.—Poivtheism ; 
Chap. ¥.—Monotheiam; Ohap, VI.—Value of 
Ancient Bibles; Chap. VII,— Man’s Moral 
Progress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
Growth; Ohap. VIIT.—Theological Problems; 
Chap, IX.—Man’s Fall; Chap. X.-Free Will, 
Necessity, Responsibility; Chap. XI.—Duties 
and Obligations of Man to God; Chap. XIL— 
ree ue ot Kelietous 1RR oi 7 cents 

rice, in paper, ; . 7 cents. 
Postage prepaid,’ D, M. BENNETT, 
siage DEAD 14 Eighth St. N. Y. 


Y OF THE CONFLIOT BETWEEN 
STE TION AND SOLIENOE. Truly one of 


the most valuable works that have appeared 
within the last ten years. By PROF. 
Price, $1.75. 


RAPER. 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and. 
the Religion of Humanity. 

Ona Year, $1.60; Six Months, 75 conta; Three 
Months, 40 cents; fiveto ons post-office, $5.00 ; 
ten and one to getter-up of Club, $10.00. Issue 
weekly after the first three numbers, Sub- 
soribers will be entitled to the full number. 
Send five cents for copy and cireular, . | 4t8 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Number of the "HOLY CROSS 
S#RIES,” is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the sama work, which created so much 
excitement in England. The orlginal volume 
was issued by the“ High Ghurch” authorities 
as a guide to the clargy in'the confessional, 
and was dosigned to bo introduced into the 

rglig urch. Price 25 cents. 

D. M. BENNETT, 
` 4t Bighth St., New York. 


The distinguished physicien for all PRIVATE 
Caronte and SEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age, The thousands of cures he is pêr- 
forming annually substantiate thir fact. He 
hes patients in every State of the Union and 
inthe British Provinces. Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Biadder 
Howells, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Neurulgio Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Afections or Diseases of the Eye or Har, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of SPER- 
MATORRAGS and IMPoTENCY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and other causes, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissiors by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay, 
Pimples on Hace. Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Logs of Sexual Powers, ete., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed bis EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to cure in 
a single case, and some of them were in B ter- 
rlbly shattered condition: had been in the Jn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness-—-Fits ; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
Others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey, 
where Dr. R. P. Fellows is permanently located, 
and obtain bis Prryare and other OIRCULARS, 
with cures SWORN TO, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented success in 
treating allthe diseases here named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES. WRITE XOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations, 
ste., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph. throngh the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mra. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steels 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. ë 


Price $1.50. post-paid by mail, 
rice $150 POR PM BENNETT 
141 Highth St., N. Y. 


ANALYSIS ° RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY, 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land. A work of profound research, and inet 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols., 8vo.), and at one- 
Afth the price. Oloth, $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4 60. Sent by mail at these 


ices, 
on D. M. BENNETT, Publisher. 
14% Eighth st.. New York. 


JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 


a a 
Popish_ Nunneries. 
BY Wa. HOGAN, 

Twenty-five years Confessing Priest: A very 
interesting aa 220 DAKOR, auer 50 cents, 
. 76 cents. . M. 3 
ota. T5 cenis. yat Eighth at., New York. 


6 a Week In your own town, Terme and $ë 
$ outfit free. H. HALLELT’& CO.. Port- 
land, Malne. ly7 


Throat, . 
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Gems of Bhought. | 


BY the streets of “By and By” one arrives at - 


the house of " Never.”—Cervantes, | 


THE more honesty 2 man has, the less he 
affects the air of a saint, — Lavater. 


Hz who knows right principles is not equal 
to him who loves them.— Confucius, 


Ir is pride'which fills the world with sọ much 
harshness and severity, We are as rigorous to 
effensés.as if we had never offended.— Blair. 


From a common custom of swearing, men 
eacily slide into perjury: therefore, if thou 
wouldst not be perjured, do not use thyself to 
swear.— Hierocies, 


THe greater a man is in power above others. 
the more he ought to excel them in virtue, 
None ought to govern who is not better than 
the governed.—Publivs Surus, 


To AOKNOWLEDGE our faults when we are 

blamed is modesty; to discover them to one’s 

' friends, in ingenuousness, is confidence; but 

to preach them to allthe world, if one does not 
take care, is pride.— Confucius. 


To BE always intending to live a new life, but 
never to find time to set about it; thisis asifa 
‘man should put off eating and drinking and 
sleeping from one day and night to another. 
till he is starved and destroyed.—Tillotson, 


- Iv is an observation, no less just than com- 
mon, that there is no stronger test of a man’s 
real character than power and authority, ex- 
citing, as they do, every passion, and discover- 
ing every latent vice.—Plutarch. 


Senzoa, with two millions out at usury, can 
afford to chant the praises of poverty, butfor 
our own part, we prefer the fine extravagance 
of that philosopher who declared that ” no man 
was as rich as all men ought to be.”— Whipple. 


Ir is the great privilège of poverty to be 
happy unenvied, to be healthy without physic, 
secure without a guard, and to obtain from the 
pounty of nature what the great and wealthy 
are compelled to procure by the help of art,— 
Johnson, 


I wir tel] you where there is power: where 
the dew lies upon the hills, and the rain has 
moistened the roots of the various plants; 
where the sunshine pours steadily; whero the 
brook runs babbling along, there is a beneficent 
pow er.— Chapin. 


Tars life will not admit of equality; but 
surely that man who thinks he derives conse- 
quence and respect from keeping others at a 
distance is as base-minded as the coward who 
shuns the enemy from the fear of an aitack.— 
Goethe, 

THERE is à vulgar notion among Christians 
that there never were any views of morality 
before the Bible was composed, and that with- 
out this book-we should have no idea of right 
and wrong. This notion is gratuitous and pre- 
sumptuous, Morality existed before the Bible 
existed, and will exist when the Blble is obso- 
lete.— Youth's Liberal Guide, 


EvERY one is forward to complain of the 
prejudices that mislead other men and parties, 
as if he were free,and had none of his own. 
This being objected on all sides, it is agreed 
that it is a fault and a hindrance to knowledge. 
What, now. isthe cure? No other but this, that 
. eyery man should let alone others’ prejudices 
and examine his own.—Locke. . 


Onog men thought spirit divine and matter 
diabolic; one Ormuzd, tbe other Ahriman., Now 
science and philosophy recognize the parallel- 
ism, the approximation, the ‘unity of the two: 
how each reflects the other as face answers to 
face ina glass; nay, how the laws of both are 
one, or how one is the realization. We are 
learning not to fear truth.—Zmerson, 


Tas man of this age must be matriculated in 
the university of sciences and tendencies flow- 
ing from all past periods. He must not be one 
who can be surprised and shipwrecked by every 
pold or subtie word which malignant and acute 
men may utter in his hearing, but should be 
taught all skepticisms and unboliefs and made 
the destroyer of all card houses and paper walls 
and the sifter of all opinions by being put face 
to face from his infancy with realities, —Emer-, 
son. 

HOWEVER much we may boast of equality, a 
little common observation will convince us that 
men are far, very, very far, from being equal. 
Some are born with vigorous constitutions, 
strong, powerful physiques, and happy, cheer- 
ful, contented dispositions. Others come into 
the world with barely vitality sufficient to drag 
themselves around; slender, delicate, feeble, 
aniweak; and, as un inevitable consequence 
ofthis, fretful, despondent, and unhappy. Are 


these last equal to the first. Have they the ' 


game facilities for obtaining intelligence, 
wealth, power, and enjoyment that the more 
favored ones have? Is the pauper and street 
gamin born equal tothe pampered, petted child 
of some noble, wealthy house? If a god ruled 
and governed all, would he suffer such unjust 
inequality? Could any good parent treat so 
unfairly the greater portion of his children— 
and all for no fault of their own? Is not this 
difference between the favored and the ex- 
trémely miserabie a sure proof that no all-wise 
father rules and reigns? IJait not manifestly 
certain that every individual should be born 
with a full amount of mental and physical 
vigor anda fair chance for happiness? Let it 
be our work, my Liberal friends, to do all we 
ean to bring this about. to lift up, elevate, and 
refine all humanity, 80 that some day, by a 
process of natural selection, and through the 
“ survival of the fittest.” the feeble, weak, and 
deformed, mentally and physieally, shall be 
heard of no more among us, but, itke” missing 
links.” pass away and become utterly lost for- 
ever.—Mrs, E, D. Slenicer, 


. to leave, the lady stopped him with: 


: Odis and Ends, 


A PRESIDENT is the big fat man who promises 
to boss the job, and afterwards sub-lets it, 


An indorser is a man who signs a commercial 
philopcena with & friend, and gets caught. 


A BANKRUPT is a man who gives everything to’ 
a lawyer go that his ¢reditors will not get it, 


COLLATERALS are Certain pieces of paper as 
good as gold, due and payable a or the first day 
of April. 

BrsHor CLARE once went to see one of his 
parishioners, a lady with a prodigious family, 
which had recently been increased. Ashe rose 
“But you 
haven’t seen my last baby.” “No.” he quickly 
ae “and I neyer expect to!” Then he 

8 ` + 

“Mr, Van Buren,” said a defeated client, “is 
there any client so low and mean, or any case 
so nasty, that you won’t undertake to defend 
him in it?” “I don’t know,” said John, stop- 
ping to put away another oyster, then bending 
down and confidently drawling out his reply in 
the little man’s ear," What have you been do- 
ing rig 

In the spring the husband yearneth 
For his other suit of clothes, 

And he searcheth through the garret, 
And he swears and bumps his nose, 

In the spring the young wife’s faney 

. Turneth back in wild despair: 

She remembers that she traded 

His old clothes for ehinaware. 


Home Scenz.—Husband entering, and throw- 


. ing himself languidly upon the sofa, as he 


wipes the perspiration from his brow,“ O dear 
business is killing me; I am so tired.” Wife: 
jumping for a pillow: “Lay down there, like a 
good, dear feliow,and take a little rest.” Little 
four-year-old davghter: “Ob, papa. I fought 
oo’d be awful tired after I saw oo carrying the 
new hired girl all’bout the titchen.” 


HERE is a Turkish fable: Abdullah went to 
the residence of Nasereddin to borrow his 
mule. Nasereddin, who was-a ready lender, 
said that the mule was not at home. At that 
moment the mule brayed loud enough to wake 
the echoes. “What did you say, Nasereddin— 
that your mule was not at home? But I hear 
him.” "Go thy way, false Abdullah,” said his 

neighbor; ‘you are not a true friend, for you 
believe the mule and refuse to take my word.” 


A CLERGYMAN in Scotland who was conducting 
public worship inthe open air had a portion of 
his notes carried away by the wind. Not per- 
ceiving the circumstance, he announced that 
he would now proceed to the third head or 
division of his discourse, hastily turned over 
his notes, remarking two or three times, 
“Thirdly, my friends; I say, thirdly; on 
which an old woman sitting by ejaculated: 


`“ Thirdly, sir, is away wi’ the wind; it’s over 


the kirk-yard wa’, sir.” 


ANOTHER Kinp.—Two Irishmen, lately landed 
in New York, were boarding at a hotel where 
they were sorely troubled with mosquitos, and 
could hardly obtain sleep enough to satisfy 
nature, “Put yer head under the blankets,” | 7 
said Mike, “and thin they’ijl not bite yees,” Pat 
ld as requested, but scarcely had he found 
himeelf free from mosquitos when he was at- 
tacked by the bed-bugs that he had failed to 
notice. **Bađ luck to me, Mike,” said he; 
*here’s another kind widout wings an’ fiddles; 
but, begorra! they bite as hard as the others.” 

A.SONG OF THE SEASON, 

Now is the time when posts rhyme, 
And bluebirds gayly sing, 

While in the bog the frisky frog 
Takes in the `‘ gentle spring.” 

Now is the time, in this bright clime, 
When serenaders sing, 

Till pails of slop oft make them stop, 
And take a “gentle spring.” 

—Omaha Republican, 


A woman was walking, and a man looked at 
her and followed her. The woman said," Why 
do w me?” He answered, “ Because I 
have fallen in love with you.” The woman 
said,“ Why are you in love with me? My sister 
ig much handsomer. Bhe is coming after me; 
go and make love to hér.” The man turned 
back and saw & woman with an ugly face. Be- 
ing greatly displeased he went againtothe other 
woman and said, “Why did you tell a story?” 
The woman answered, ‘Neither do you speak 
the truth; for if you are in love with me, why 
did you go after another woman ?” 


THE following specimen verses are from a 
twenty-six stanza idyl by an inspired young 
fellow who has been wrought up by the first 
bright Beam of the spring’s warm sun: | 

” She leaned upon the fence, 

And then she hove a sy, 

And for his footsteps down the lain | 
She waited patiently. 

And presently he come to view, 
And then she yelled a yell; 

A heavenly howl of joy she howled, 
And her bosom swelled a sweil. 

—Louisville Courier-Journal 


Tre following poem on house-cleaning is 
also apropos: 
The housekeeper giveth a cheerful hop, 
And we hear the musical flippety-flop 
Of the moisty, misty, maddening mop, 


And jo] the maddening horrors rush 
Athwart our souls atthe soapy gush 
Of the slippery, slimy serubbing-brush. , 


From early morn tillevening gloom 
We hear the scratching in hall and room 
Of the boisterous, busily-bobbing broom. 


And now there cometh a woesome wail— 
That augurs a generaliy gusty gale— 
From a man with his leg in the serubbing-pail. 
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only your brother?” The fellow,taking in the 
situation, answered, Oh, I’m only my brother.” 
“Then it’s wellfor you it isn’t yourself that’s 
in it,” said Pat, as he walked off with a clear 
conscience. 

AT THE CHUROH FAIRS. 


No more the festive oyster swims 

His lonely round in church fair stews; 
Yet still the young man’s optic dims 

At dainties he may not refuse, 


` The luscious fruits of spring are here; 
And savory odors fill the air; 
While strawberries and cream appear, 
With shortcake, on the bill of fare, 


The impecunious youth, distressed 
At prices far beyond his means, 

His sweetheart eyes with vague unrest. 
And suffers pain mid ‘festive scenes. 


THE recent conversion of a Japanese, at 
Springfield, to the popular Christianity of these 
times. is perhaps the masterpiece of Brother 
Moody’s career. The Japanese show intense 
eagerness for adopting the manners; customs, 
appliances, and institutions of Western na- 
tions. Thay accept not only our mechanism, 
ourarts, our system of education, our modes of 
government, but our very dress,and would fain 
discard their language for ours. The one thing 
in our so-called civilization which has seemed 
to them utterly unworthy of adoption is the 
modern Christian religion~its docttines and 
fruits being apparently repulsive and ridicu- 
lous to them. This makes Brother Moody’s 
gaining over of a Japanese an extraordinary 
achievement. ` 


PARADISE AMONG THE PaGaNs.—Japan seems 
to be a country where men never lose their 
temper, where women and children are always 
treated with gentleness, where common labor- 
ers bow and beg pardon of each other if they 
happen to jostle accidentally, where popular 
sports do not inflict suffering upon the lower 
animals. where & paper screen is a sufficlent 
protection against all intrusion, even that of 
burglars, and where cleanliness takes such a 
high rank among social virtues as to be carried 
almost to ludicrous excess. Japanese manners 


A LAWYER promised.an Indian areceipt for 
some money the red man had paid to him, on 
condition that the Indian would explain the 
nature or use of one, "S’pose maybe die; go 
to heben; me find gate locked; ’Postle Peter 
saya" Wat ye want?’ ‘Me want to get ia’ He 
say’ You pay dat wampum youowel’ Watme 
do? no receipt; hab to hunt all ober hell to find 
you!” He obtained the receipt, 


@lotes and Clippings. 


AN unfortunate result of gospel meetings in 
Paterboro is the insanity of a respectable 
working woman. 


Pror, Corg, the Philadelphia geologist, writes 
that he has found in Northern Texas specimens 
of vertebrates heretofore unknown, 


‘ux Rev. Mr. Oliver said, inthe Atlanta Meth- 
odist Conference, that revivalists were relig- 
ious tramps, and more trouble than they were 
worth. Oliver’s head was level onetime, 


+ @EAND Canyon, in Colorado, has perpendicu- 
lar walls 2,000 feet in height. The face of the 
roek has narrow shelves, one of which hasbeen 
enlarged, so as to make a path, by laborers on 
the railroad that runs through the eanyon. A 
rarty was going along this dizzy path, when 
the horse ridden by a woman fell. She clung to 
the rock, but the horse went out of sight, to be 
surely Killed, as was supposed. On looking 
down, however, the beast was seen standing on 
a shelf twenty inches wide, and hugging the 
wall with all its might. A rescue was effected 
with.ropes, 


Epison’s Last.—In an interview published in 
the Washington Star, Mr. Edison describes a 
marvelous discovery recently made, He says: 
“Night before last I found out some additional 
points about the carbon which I use in my car- 
bon telephones. It may be used as a heat moas- 
ure: It will detect one fifty-thousandth of a 
degree Fahrenheit. I don’t know but what I 
can make an arrangement by which the heat of 
the stara will close the circuit at the proper 
time automatically and correetly. Itis a curi- 
ous idea that the heat of a star millions of miles 
away should close a circuit on this miserable 
little earth, but I do not think itis impossible.” 


Rey. Mg. SuaTee, who preached against 
dancing, died last week in a fit. Fanny Eisler, 
the illustrious bailet dancer, is eighty-four, 
nappy, and in excellent health. The moral is 
obvious. 


juz Rev. Dr, Bartol of Boston went thus far 
toward defending suicide in a recent sermon : 
“When life ceases to bea pleasure, and when, 
through long years and months much is en- 
dured and nothing enjoyed, should life be 
maintained? I, for one, would not thank any 
person to preserve my life under such con- 
ditions.” t 


Tun Rov. Jesse H. Moore, pastor of a Metho- 
dist ohurch in Decatur, Ill.. announced from 
his pulpit that for twenty years he has been 
preaching doctrines that he did not believe 
Mr. Moore has been a Hrigadier-General and a 
member of Oongresé. Thousands of other 
clorgymen, were thev equally honest, would 
make asimilar confession. 


A SsEREWD old lady said of her minister “‘he 
never told a lie in the. pulpit.” This is differ- 
ent from the experience of the little daughter 
of a well known Brooklyn dominie. He was 
once telling a most marvelous story, at which 
some of his hearers expressed their doubts. 
The little girl said: “Now, Pop, say. is that 
really true, or is it only just preaching.” 


An effort was lately,.made in New Haven to 
prevent Col, Robert G. Ingersoll from lecturing 
in:the Opera House on the ground that his dis- 
course might neutralize the recent work of 
Moody and Sankey. Those Christians don’t 
appear to have much faith in the soundness of 
their convérsions ; the converts need coddling 
to keep Jesus in their hearts, It would really 
be too bad if God should lose his grip on his 
new recruits and flee in dismay from New 
Haven, and perhaps from Conneeticut, when 
the Colonel opened fire on him. Ingersotl un- 
did much of the results of a clergyman’s forty- 


Vury fow ministers are now preaching on 
hell. and theinterest on the subject has almost 
died ‘out The tashinnanig deg now is me 

; s in the next world. 
Eme E propounds with great years‘ labors in Harrisburg, Pa. recently, by a 
pleasure the theory that we shall not there be single lecture. 
compelled to recognize any who have been very |’ 
disagreeable to us during our sojourn here. 


the Japanese area thoroughly well-bred people. 
“Manners are not idle;” urbanity, gentleness, 
and consideration for others are not mere 
superficial qualities; when such national char- 
acteristics are found combined with courage, 
energy, and inteilect, they may surely be ao- 
cepted as evidence of an advanced civilization. 
Foreigners, after living in the interior of Japan 
for a considerable time, on returning into 
“civilized society,” have n stated that the 
manners of their own countrymen appear to 
them vulgar and almost brutal, accustomed as 
they have become to a courtesy singularly free 
from servile or mercenary considerations.— 
Fortnightly Review. 


Isaac Evans, colored, was hung on Friday 
10th inst., at Amite City, La., for ‘the murder of 
Edward Bowen in July 1877.. Eyans. was then 
ona drunken spree,but he was a gambler and 
according. to his confession at the gallows. & 
bad oharacter generally. He remarked, I do 
not remember as I received any direct provoca- 
tion. We were both excursionists that day and 


LOUISIANA LOTTERY CasETO BE Hrarv.—The 
opinion of Attorney-General Devens as to 
the powers of the Postmaster General in deal- 
ing with lottery circulars and letters does not 
appear to cover some of the most important 
points involved in the Louisiana State Lottery 
case recentiy set forth in these dispatches, 
Postmaster-General Key says he is undecided 
‘as tothe instructions that should be given to the 
postmastere about detaining or refusing to 
transmit the lottery circulars, tickets, etc., and 
he has therefore notified the counsel for the citi- 
zens of Louisiana and the counsel for the lot- 
tery organization that he will hear further ar- 
gument on the 20th inst. Sse, 


ANOTHER RELIGIOUS HumBua.—We learn from 
Roses News, Detroit, that a sorrowful case has 
come to light in which the wife of one Charles 
B. Ford. formerly a local preacher of very 
pious pretensions, was deserted by him, and 
left to starve. after being either purposely or 
accdentally poisoned. She survived, and the 
pious deserter went to live with another woman 
taking two of their five shildren with him, 
though he did not confine his lustful attentions 
to any one female. His wife was. hard-work- 
ing woman, and he begged or extorted from 
her who still loved him, the money which went 
to support other women. The wife is now re-. 
duced to’ povert?, and has been without food for 
some days, aah f 


Two BROTHERS lived in a villagein Jersey. 
‘They were twins, dnd. their extraordinary re-. 
semblance to each other'caused many queer 
mistakes. : The following story is told of them, 
but we do not vouch for it. - An’ Irishman was: 
offended by one of the brotherstand was along 
time watching his opportunity for revenge, 
The twins were constantly together, and al- 
though Pat was pretty: well able to mandge one, 
he conbidered that the whipping’ jof, both to-: 
gether was a luxury he could not afford to in- 
dulge in; At last; however, he met one of them 
alone, but was not quite sure that he had the 
right man. He determined to inquire into the 
matter, “Is that you?” said lia,” or are you 


Neves in modern times has there been such a 
period of famine as in the last five years, First 
in Anatolia (Turkey), then in India, and now in 
Ohina and Brazil. Tens of thousands have died 
from sheer starvation. Last month the deaths 
from this cause in Brazil were reported to be as 
many-agonehundreda day. Governments and 
Individuals have done what they can, but are 
powerless to deal adequately with the calamity. 


giz W. THOMPsON’s soundings of the Atlantic, 
by means of the apparatus on board the Ohal- 
jenger, showed thatthe great ocean has three 
immense basins, viz., one extending from Ere- 
land to the upper North American coast, with 
an average depth of 3.000 fathoms, one dividing 
Europe and Central America with an average 
depth of 3,000 fathoms i and one running from 
South Africa to South America with an average 
depth of 2,500 fathoms. 


Wrpow MoLavcH1in dying at New York Hos- 
pitala martyr to Malthusian practices by the 
hands of Mrs. Worcester, who, in event of 
patient’s death, may got severely Worcestered. 
LN. Y. Graphic, The witling who penned the 
foregoing despicable sneer at the memory of 
Malthus should borrow a dictionary and learn 
the difference between Malthusianism and 
abortion, Ho will find as much difference be- 
tween those terms 88 there is between wit and. 
pilliness. : ag 


A CELEBRATED. D) 
a graduating class in o 
logical. seminaries: 
filling the pews. ‘Th 


now, and feeling provoked I thought he was 
after his revolver, when I drew mine from & 
back pocket and shot him inthe eye, Ihopeto 
meet my God in Heaven. I have been converted 
to-God. I’m just goin’ to slip trom this world 
right into paradise,'and rest there. to-night, 
Mr. Bowen, I murdered your son. I'll meet him 
there this evening. I hope you will meet me 
there too, Iye been wicked, and everything 
that is bad. ‘God chose this way, to call me off, 
ashe would never have got me any other way, 
I hope to -meet, you, al] in, Paradise,” and he 
: i swang off .in that direction, Sinners, come one, 
reacher said the other day to comé all, right`into the arms of Jesus. His 
ne of our principal theo- 
“Think ‘nothing. about 
ink everything about filling 
the hearts in the pews.’ It is on such nonsense 

` as this. that. ‘our: young ministers ere. vainly 
expected: to. grow spiritually. tat. -How can 
there. be hearts in the pows unless there are 
people there? What isthe good, of seeking to 
preach'to empty benches? By some of these 
men it is considered @.sin to crowd è churòh 
with interested hearers, and the, man who does 


it ia accounted a sensationalist, 


ners shed. the blood. of other men’s Bons for 


paradise? .O-sinners, whom Jesus loveth and 
died. for, why not; do whateyer you plesso. in 
'this world and‘ also in the next. 
blood “8 an antidote to that which crléth from 
Four ties: Moy he must hav loved": Bloody 
ryt: mig a ARC a - 


are certainly very different from our own; but 


strangers. We had some words, which I forget 


loving male“ parient” shed the blood of his - 
innocent. Bon for ‘sinners--why shouidn’t sina 


Jesus’ sake ?. Amen. Who óver heard of a mut~ 


derer who, after there was no hope for him in: 
this life, was not going to bë jetked right into | 


“ Ohrist’é. shall be brow 


Events of the Week. 


THE Paris Exposition is a success. 


THE Social Science Association meton Monday 
in Cincinnati. 


Arx hundred lives were lost by a recent earth- 
quake in Venezuela. 


RECENT letters from Cuba say that the revolu- 
tion is still progressing. 


EmraRants to the number of 1,100 arrived in 
this city in one day recently. 


THE Pops must spend the summer in the 
country, His infallible health is bad. i 


Tax black-coated gentry are flocking to Eng- 
land to the Pan-Handlican Conference. - 


Tur war in Europe is being fought on paper 
yet, but preparations go on incessantly. 


AN English war vessel is cruising off the coast 
of Maine to watch the Russian transport. 


ViokssurG, Misé., has been visited by a severe 
hailstorm. Many buildings were destroyed. 


THE Syndicate has subscribed. for $10,000,000 
four-and-a-half per cent bonds for August and 
September. : 


ANTHONY Comstock thinks truth is obscene 
when naked, Ho is going to make it wear dra— 
but we refrain. 


TER Third Auxiliary League of New York has 
been organized, It is an offshoot of the Nation- 
al Liberal League. 


Tux revolution in Mexico has failed. Bright- 
eyed Diaz and bright ideas are at the head of 
the Government yet. 


Tas Vosburgh poisoning ease is still pro- 
gressing in Jersey Clty. So far the evidence is 
very damaging to the reverend prisoner. 


Bap Movunratn, N. C., has had an earth- 
quake. The mountain is splitin twain. The 
Bald Mountaineers are alarmed. 


‘Tay dog show in the Hippodrome in this city 
was as great a success, if not quite as musical, 
as the Moody and Sankey God show. 


Tax Virginia Episcopal QOonvention has 
denounced dancing. Daneers are consequently 
shaking—their feet to the sound of the ungodly 
fiddle. 

Heavy frosts have cansed millions of dollars’ 

worth of damage to the fruit growers throughou 
the country. It was not God this time, it was . 
nature. , 
. Lypra BEERMANN who caused the death of 
three people, died recently in the Qonneaticut 
State Prison. Anthony Comstock is still alive 
and at large. i 

Lagor rlots are of frequent occurrence in 
England among the unemployed. Serlous 
trouble is anticipated. Several mills have been 
burned already. : 


Br Lours has been visited byatornado. One 
hundred- houses unroofed, trees. fences, 
etc., scattered like chaff; several persons ln- 
jurad. Damage $500,000. ` 


Tas Canadians on the frontier are alarmed» 
Squads of strangers are numerous, and it is 
feared they are Fenians, The troops are pre- 
paring for emergencies. : 


HELL, Hayes. Humanity, Heavenly Hovticul- 
ture, Hair, Heathonism, Health, and Hypo- 
rites, were among the subjects of the harangues 
f our preachers last Sunday. 

Tr Socialistio Labor party had a grand par- 
ade and pienie in St. Louis, on Sunday the 19th. 
The procession was half a mile long, and there 
' were ten thousand people at the meeting. : 


| 
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SUNDAY last was @ fine day, as the parsons ~ 
found to their sorrow. Conoy Island, Rockaway . 
Beach, and. the’ parks were thronged, but the 
churches were slimly attended. Sensiblepsople - 
prefer’ seeing God in nature to hearing stale. 
pecond-handed slanders’ about him from the 
pulpit. `. FA . 

‘ue Presbyterian General Assembly at uv. - 
ville; Tenn., has passed a resolution that to. 
. Ohurch trials for any chargé but that, of heresy 
rought up tothe Assembly. That one 

orime is becoming fearfully. prevalent among 
_ them, and they will have thelr hands full with 


. , that alone, 


eye w believe what manded thém 
Would: I pnt them in the fire ? no, sir; Vd jist try 
ind be so true and ‘good that they’d haf ter-believe 
‘dan me. “Mr.Darwin tells my wife that if. folks want 

ove, honot, and respect, they must arn it, and desarve 
t, and so [say if: God wants to be loved’ and believed 


“CHAPTER VIIE 


“ Just what T-say, Sue..:Pve lost my. religion—: 
lost my belief in’ Christianity ; and in ‘such añ: odd 
way. , A: middle-aged. man’ ‘came ‘here: ‘two weeks 
ago to talk with father, and, -as it-happened, I was in 
the little room off the study and heard it all. It is 
so rarely any one goes into that room that father had 
no thought of my being there. You know he never. 
likes me to hear any arguments on religion,.as he! 
says it unsettles one’s faith. The man. introduced. 
himself. by saying he was Mr. Lusk,:agd lived on} 
the Bradford place down by the factory. * That. he 
had been in Tennesee.settling up his father’s ‘estate: 
ever since he moved his family here, some three 
months ago; and so had never made the’ acquaint- 
ance of Mv. Martin, ‘But,’ said he, ‘I hearn you 
was a good man, so I thought Fd come and‘see you, 
and get you to settle a knotty p'int or two for me. 
I ain’t much on larnin’, I aint, fur I’ve had to work 
fit to kill myself, to keep my little family from 
starving, but now I’ve got money that father left, 
enough to pay fora home, and.J’m going to see to 
the brain part next. That’s Mrs. Lusk’s way, my 
wife, sir ; her motto is “ body fust, and brain next,” 
and it’s a pretty good one, too, fur as I kin see. But 
to come to the p'int, IJ wuz inter Mr. Scott’s a week 
or two ago, and I picked up a book and'read sum- 
thing that sot me ter thinkin’. - I jist copied it off, 
as I didn’t like ter tackle Mr. Scott about it, and 
his bizness is to doctor bodies, and yours to tend to 
souls, Wal, here is what I read, and I want you to 
tell me if it’s true or no; “The Cushites who 
inhabited Arabia, India, and western Asia to the 
Mediterranean, and extensive regions of Africa, 
were highly-gifted, civilized, and enlightened nations, 
and though existing fully eight thousand years 
before Christ, were by no means the first inhabitants 
of the earth.” There now, what do you say ter 
that? Is it,true or no? . Was there men who lived 
so long before Adam as these [Cushites are said to 
‘lave done? If so, i want ter know it.’ I never 
studied religion much, but thought it must be true 
*cause everybody believed it. But since’ I cum 
here I find there is good people that say it’s all 
humbug, leastwise some sez Mr, Darwin’s family 
don’t believe the fust word of it. They ain’t mean 
folks, neither, like preachers sez Infiddles is—for 
‘Mra. Darwin is a rale good neighbor, my wife sez, 
and all the children like her, and them as children 
likes is always good, yer know. Now, if Adam 
wasn’t the fust man, and Eye wasn’t made out of his 
rib-bone, and Cain and Abel didn’t have a religious 
quarrel over their offerings, and Cain didn’t. murder 
his brother in a religious row, I don’t want my chil- 
dren to be taught such lies in Sunday-school,’ 

“ Father just sat quietly and patiently till the man 
was through, and then said, ‘My brother, if you 
take-up the question in such a spirit of. defiance as 
this, I fear I can do you little good. The whole 
Christian world has long ago settled these questions 
forus. The greatest intellects of the day have pro- 
nounced the holy Bible to be God’s word, and being 
his word, it must be true. ` No matter what seeming 
evidence there may be against its statements, they. 
must all be false if they cannot. be made to coincide 
with that holy and divine record. Ihave read of 
these Cushites; and the ancient ruins and monu- 
ments, and the descriptions all seem, to prove them 
to be older than Adam, but we must learn to mis- 


irae 


e is worth it? E is 
“Yor blaspheme the-Most High by such talk, 
and I must insist that you use no more such irrey- 
erent language in my presence,’ said my father, 


find: enough in that sacred Word to convince 
-you, I shall be compelled to see you go to everlast- 
ing perdition. Let us pray.’ ‘Prayin’ ain’t no use; 
parson—I never knowed.a prayer to be answered 


see Mr. Lusk popping up in it every little while. -If 
father made no impression on him, i saw that he did 
on father, ome 
“Well, as I said, this was two weeks ago, Sue, 
and in, these’ fourteen eventful days I have 
crossed the Rubicon. J went that very after- 
noon to see Edith, and told her of Mr. Tusk’s 
visit, and of my determination to know for myself 
what the other side had to say. You see I always 
refused to read any of the books the Darwin’s lent 
the rest of you, for I did not like to do so against 
my father’s wishes or knowledge, and I had so much 
else to do, and-to read, and to think about, that I 
was well content as it was. But there are always 
epochs in life that start us upon new roads, and the 
events of that fateful afternoon Mr. Lusk came. to 
the parsonage, and so strongly, forcibly, yet simply, 
expressed his determination to find out the real 
truth, decided me to go and do likewise. I told 
Edith all this, and asked her to lend me the “Age of 
Reason.’ She said as I was not yet twenty-one, she 
did not,feel justified in doing it, as she knew my 
father would be so opposed to my having it. 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘to absolve you from all complicity 
in the act, I here take forcible possession of it ;’ and 
suiting the action to the word Tripe the book into 
my pocket. Edith laughed, and said I was very 
presumptuous to help myself in that way to her 


with a genuine desire to know the truth ; and as all 
who have done this usually fall in with Paine’s views, 
I found myself no exception, I was convinced that 
the Bible was a man-made book, and a collection of 
fables, stories, and old opinions, also of old maxims 
mixed in with ancient poems and heathen literature, 
But I did not stop there.’ I got Myra to go to Mr, 
Darwin’s and get me the best Infidel book they had 
—you know she isn’t as scrupulous about honor and 
all that as you are—so she went.and brought me 
-‘Tayloi’s ‘ Diegesis.’ A book few girls would sare 
to read, but I have been father’s boy you know, and 
haye read so much on theology that my mind was 


subject. I had bound Myra to secrecy, and she got 
the book as if for herself, as I prefer to keep my 
present opinions a secret as long as I can, Myra is 
wild and willful, but true as steel, so I do not fear 
that she will betray any confidence I repose in her. 
But to my story: I found Taylor a perfect mine of 
knowledge. He begins at the very root of the 
whole question of Christianity, traces its founda- 
tion and gradual growth step by step, showing it 
has not a particle of fact or reality about it; he 
shows that it was created out of pure myth, and 
built up by one continuous system of fraud, decep- 
trust our: own senses when they go against aught| tion, and falsehood. Every ancient author he proves 
that: God himself has revealed to us in his holy|to be a false chronicler, or to have liad lies forged 
word, Even Jesus Christ, mild, gentle, and good | and interpolated into his works, He shows that this 
as he was, tells us plainly to believe or be damned !| very religion called Christianity existed ages before 
There is no alternative for us, so why risk your | Christ was ever heard of, and that divine saviors, too, 
eternal salvation by prying into things that does not} were known in other nations and countries, and wére 
concern you? I know it is the general. practice of|older than ‘ours, and just as good, holy, and wise. 
those belonging to our Church to argue, debate, and | He tells how the Bible was got up, and shows that 
reason with all who differ from them in point of | whole chapters have been added to it—interpolated 
belief. We are so sure we are right that'we fear|since by pious zealots—and others altered and 
not to face even the smartest in the Infidel ranks,|changed; he shows that nearly all of the most 
But I am growing wise as I: grow old, I look.back|learned and Christian authors made numerous 
to the years of my early manhood, and I see a great | damaging admissions of a most fatal character con- 
change and a wide departure from the dear and|cerning the whole subject; and in concluding his 
beloved truths taught at that time in our churches. | discussion of the ‘External Evidence,’ he says: 
We must keep the first principles and _preach-these | ‘Here is distress, indeed! To pursue the evidences 
principles just as we did then, if we would-retain a| of the Christian religion, after we have seen its in- 


full belief in them. Many of our most intelligent | comparably most learned and” able advocates: thus: 


preachers have. taken up with new notions——evoluted, | striking on the shoals of reckless sophistry; after we 
they say, and become progressive—but alas! they|have driven the strugglers for a grasp on historical 


have not evoluted towards-salvation or God’s truths, | fact, to the last trick of gathering together such. 


and my soul is prophetic of the end, Little by little | thousand miles off may-bes’ of mere possible allusion, 
they let go of the divine guide and trust to-worldly | and then showing us the lettered facts of their huge 


wisdom, and when too late they will find themselyes| collections as “Volumes of Evidence,” Would be: 


stranded on a desert isle.’ ‘In hell, I:suppose you | driving the drift?” _ 

mean parson, but if, as Mr. Darwin thinks, there] “Any one who can believe Christianity to bea true 
ain’t any hell, what then?’ ‘I@is best to be on the| system of religion, after reading Rev. Robert Tay- 
safe side, my brother,’ said father solemnly... ‘But|lor, must have a very pitiable sort of credulity. I 
if a man can’t believe, do you think God would put | confess he has shattered all that. was left of my be- 
him in a hell for it? if you do, Lsay I-dowt think} lief, after I had read Paine. Ihave not given up 


must make himself known, to ts, so we can see if | 


a gov 


T of life to come, and that 
governs.all things.” 
. “Thergemay be, 

bout. 


rather'shaky:a 
hell and “its | 
“Whatever: it 


must: run 
goon be 


severely. ‘God has given us all the knowledge |= 
we need of him in the Bible, and if you cannot, 


yit, and I can’t waste-o more time now, so good-| 
bye, and he left the room, while father sighed. and} 
commenced writing his next Sunday’s discourse, and]... 
Avhen he preached. it-the -ensuing Sabbath, I coud f 


property. I took it home and read it thoroughly, and | 


prepared for a thorough investigation of the whole: 


Aris 
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The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
; ; BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL: i o f 
CHAPTER X.—Contmvay, 
. NUMBER OF ORGANISMS CONSTANT. = 
When cónsidehng the strugple for life, we started from 
the fact that the number of germs which all animals and 
‘plants produce is infinitely greater than -the number of 
individuals which actually come to life and remain alive 
for a longer or shorter time. Most organising “produce ~ 
during life thousands or millions of germs, from each of 
which, under favorable circumstanccs, a new individual 
might arise. In most animals and plants these germs are 
eggs, that is cells, which for their development ‘require . 
sexual fructification. But among the Protista, the lowest 
organisms, which are neither animals nor plants, and which 
propagate themselves only ina non-sexual manner, the germ- 
cells, or spores, require no fructification, Now, in all cases | 
the number of unséxual, as well ag of sexual germs, is out - 
of all proportion to the number of actually living indjvid- - 
uals of every species. i poet Hie Sat 
Taken aša whole, the number of livinganimals and plants: - 
on our earth remains always about the same. The number .. 
of places in the economy of nature is limited, and in most- 
parts-of the earth’s surface these places are always approxi: : >> 
‘mately occupied. Certainly there occur everywhere and in 
every year fluctuations in the absolute and in’ thé relative «| 
number of individuals of atl species. However, taken asa ` 
whole, these fluctuations are of little importance, and it is 
broadly the fact that the total number of all individuals: 
remains, On an average, almost: constant: = There. is Qc 
constant fluctuation, which depends on the fact that in-one 
year or another one or other series of animals and ‘plants -- 
predominates, and that every year the struggle for life some: 
what alters their relations. s as es 
Every single ‘species of animals and plants: would have 
densely peopled the whole earth’s surface in a short time, if |’ 
it had not had to struggle against a number of enemies and: 
hostile influences. ‘Even Linneus calculated that if:an 
annual plant only produced two seeds (and there is not one- 
which produces so few), it would have yielded in twenty 
years a million of individuals. Darwin has calculated of _ 
elephants, which of all animals seem the slowest to increase, -- 
that in seven huvdred and fifty years the descendants of a, - - 
single pair would amount to nineteen millions of individ- 
uals; this is supposing that every elephant, during its: 
period of fertility (from the 80th to the 90th year), produced 
only three pairs of young..ones,:and survived itself to its. 
hundredth year. In like manner the increase of the number. . 
of human -beings—if calculated on the average proportion of 
births to population, and no hindrances to the’ natural’ 
increase stood in the way—would be such as to double the 
total in twenty-five years. In every century the total núm. ` 
ber of men wouid have increased sixteen-fold; whereas we` ` 
know that the total number of human beings increases but . 
slowly, and that the increase of population is very different . 
in different. countries," While European tribes spread over: 
the whole globe, other tribes or species of men every year 
draw. nearer to their complete extinction, This is the case. 
especially with the redskins of America, and ‘with the cop: | 
per-colored natives of Australia. Even if these races were | 
to propagate more abundantly than ibe white Europeans, ` 
yet they would sooner or later succumb to the latter in the 
struggle for life. But of all human individuals, as of all: 
other organisms, by far the majority perish at the earliest 
period of their lives. Of the immense quantity of germs ` 
which every species produce, only very few ‘actually suc- 
ceed in developing, and of these few it is again only a very 
small portion which attain to the age in which they can 
reproduce themselves. oe j Se 
COMPLICATED CONDITIONS, 


From the disproportion between the inmense excess of 
organic germs and the small number of chosen individuals ` 
which are actually able to continue in existence beside one 
another, there follows of necessity that universal alruggle +.’ 
for life, that constant fight for existence, that perpetual com: | 
petition for the necessaries of life,.of- which I gave a.. 
sketch in my sixth:chapter. It is this struggle for life 
which brings natural selection into play, which in its turns: > 
is made use of by, tlé interaction of the phenomena. of 
Inheritance and Adaptation as-e sifting agency, and which 
thus causes a continual change in all organic forms. In. 
this struggle for acquiring the necessary conditions of- 
existence, those individuals will: always overpower : their 


= 


y? 


rivals who- possess any individual privilege, any advanta-~ : 
geous quality, of which their fellow-competjtors ‘are desti- `. 
tute. It is true we are able. only in the fewest cases (in those... . 
animals and plants best known to us) to form an-approxi-i: 5. 
mate conception of the infixitely complicated interaction of 

the numerous circumstancés, all of which. here, come ‘into +” 


{ 


combination. ..Ouly think how infinitely varied and com...’ i 
‘plicated. are the: relationsvof every single human: being to ir- 
the rest of mankind, and, in general, to the whole of the +2: 


I.can love sucha God, If my children could not | God or immortality though, I-still think there is, surrounding outer world, But similar rélations prevail also: ” 


among all animals and plants which live together in one 
place. All influence one another actively or passively, 
Every animal and every ‘plant struggles directly with a 
number of enemies, beasts of prey, parasitic animals, etc. 
Plants standing together struggle with one atiother for the 
space of ground requisite for their rdots; for the necessary 
amount of light, air, moisture, etc, In like manner, animals 
living together struggle with one another for their food, 
dwelling-place, etc. In this moat active and complicated 
struggle, any personal superiority, however small, any indi- 
vidual advantage, may possibly decide the issue in favor 
of the one possessing it. This privilegëd individual remains 
the victor in the struggle, and propagates itself, while its 
fellow-competitors perish before they succeed in propagat- 
ing themselves, 


by.a further development. may become so strongly marked 

as to cause us to consider the later’ generations as a hew 

species. . ve 
OLD MAIDS AND ROAST BEEF, _ 

The infinitely complicated correlations which exist be- 
tween the organisms of every district, and which must be) 
looked upon as the real conditions of the strnggle for 
life, are mostly unknown to us, and are very difficult to 
discover. We have hitherto been able to trace them only 
to a certain point in individual cases, as in the example 
given by Darwin of the relations between cats and red 
clover in. England. The red, clover (Trifolium pratense), 
which in England is among the best fodder for cattle, 
requires the visit of humming-hees in order to attain the 
formation of seeds. These insects, while sucking the honey 
from the bottom of the flower, bring the pollen in contact 
with the stigma, and thus cause the fructification of the 
flower, which never takes place without it. Darwin has 
shown by experiments, that red clover which is not visited 
-by humming-bees does not yield a single seed. The number 
of bees is determined by the number of their enemies, the 
most destructive of which are the field-mice.. The more the 
field-mice predominate, the less the clover is fructified. The 
number of field-mice, again, is dependent upon the number 
of their enemies, principally cats. Hence in the neighbor- 
hood of villages and towns, where many cats are kept, there 
are plenty of bees. A great number of cats, therefore, is 
evidently of great advantage for the fructification of clover. 


This example may be followed still further, as has been done 


by Carl Vogt, if we consider that cattle which feed on red 
clover are one of the most important foundations of the 
wealth of England. Englishmen preserve their bodily and 
mental powers chiefly by making excellent meat—roast beef 
and beefsteak—their principal food. The English owe the 
superiority of their .brains. and minds over those of other 
nations in a great measure to their excellent meat. But this 
is clearly indirectly dependent upon the cats, which pursue 
the mice. Wemay, with Huxley, even. trace the chain of 
causes to those old maids who cherish and Keep cats, and, 
consequently, are of the greatest importance to the fructifi 
cation of the clover and to the prosperity of England. From 
this example we can see that the further it is traced the 
wider is the circle of action and. of correlation. We can 
with certainty maintain. that there exist a great number of 
such correlations in-every plant and in every animal, only. 
we are not always able to point out and survey their con- 
catenation as in the last instance. ` eps 

Another remarkable example of important correlations is 
the following, given by Darwin. . In Paraguay, there are 
no wild oxen and horseg, as in the neighboring parts of 
South America, both north and south of Paraguay. This 
surprising circumstance is explained simply. by the fact that 


in that country a kind of small fly is very frequent, and is | ( 


in the habit of laying its eggs in the navel of néwly-born 
calves and foals, The newly-born animals die in conse- 
quence of this attack, and the small deadly fly is therefore 
-the cause of oxen and horses never becoming wild in that 
istrict. Supposing that this fly were destroyed by some 
insect-eating bird, then these large mammals would grow 
wild in Paraguay, as well as in the neighboring parts of 
South America; and as they would eat a quantity of certain 
species of plants, the whole flora, and, consequently again, 
the whole fauna of the country would become changed. It 
is hardly necessary to state, that ai the same time the whole 
economy, and consequently the character, of the human 
population would alter. ` png : ae. i 

Thus the posperity, nay, even the existence of whole 
populations can: be indirectly determined by a single small 
animal or vegetable form in itself extremely: insignificant, 
There are smail-coral islands whose human inhabitants live 
almost entirely. upon the fruit of aspecies of palm. The 
fructification of. this palm is principally effected by insects, 
which carry the pollen from the raale:to the’ female palm 
trees, The existence of these useful insects is. endangered 
by insect-eating . birds, which.in theis turn are pursued by 
birds of prey. The birds of prey, however, often succumb 
to the attack of a small parasitical mite, which develops it- 
self in -millions in their feathers, This.small dangerous 
parasite, again, may be killed:by parasitical moulds. Moulds, 
birds of prey, and insects: would in. this cage; favor the pros- 
perity of the palm, and consequently of man; birds, mites, 
and insect-eating birds would, on the other hand, endan- 


ger it. af at 


Mew spend their lives in anticipations, in determining to- 
be vastly happy’ at some period of other, when they have, 
time. But the present. time has one adyantage over every, 
other—it is our own. Past opportunities are,gone, future 
are not come, We may lay in a-stock of pleasure, as we 
would lay in a stock of wine; but if we defer’ thé tabting of' 
` them too long, we shall find that hith are soured 
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mses SERVE YE Mae goiter | ee ee ee = 
Avorp popularity ; it has many suares, aud-no real bene- 
fite.— William Penn. 2. pl oeni h an af 
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The personal advantage which gave it the | - 
victory is transmitted by inheritance to its descendants, and | ` 


| than eighteen hundred years to make a difference of 
‘one sign. :: This change in the position of the:equi- 
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pn ui 


of March. -The apparent inconsistency of the vernal 
equinox remaining in the sign of the Lamb while the 
B < Ts . : : as 
i Ope Bae oe oe *Ysign Pisces overlaps it is accounted for by. the 
Now, torii fromthe ‘wintry slags, e sui i Church having arbitrarily’ fixed ‘the time in the sign 
course exalted through the Ram had run, -: | .: o of the. k PE haat: i 
And, whirling up the skies; his chariot, drove . Laps or 3 tie „pem, the .zodine a peep cannot ae ? but 
Through Taurus, and the lightsome realma, of oye, _._ | °@0 Sign as ıt comes up to the equinox pushes tts 
Where Venus from her orb descends in showers. attendant’ constellations into’ the' sien preceding it. 
To. giad the ground and paint the field. with flowers; `: According to the precession of the equinox, at the 
And buds: thet yor the Lint of ans appear, © [time of the writing of the Apocalypse, where the 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year end of the world is, predicted, the equinoctial,line 
tema ia ac Would ’fall ‘below the sign of the Lamb, and at the 
énd would not come down to the. sign of the. Goat; 


Astro-Theology. 


Til! gentle heat and soft répeated rains l 
Make the green blood to dance within their veins; 
. Then, at their call emboldened, out they come, : hence at the J udgment. Day the expression of the 
“sheep at the right hand,” 7. c., in- heaven, above the 
line, and in the summer months; while the goats 


And swell the germs, and burst the narrow room; 
Broader and broader yet their blooms.display, , . - 
remain on the left hand, ¢. ¢., in hell, below the line, 


‘Balute the welcome sun, and entertain the day, 
in the Winter months. ` 


Then from their breathing souls the sweets repair 
Fo meant ie hen and peg Sale a ce 
Spring issues out, nd leads the jolly montha along,” er The aul after passin the sign of the Lamb comes 
5 —From the “Flower and the Leaf.” {into the sign Taurus, the Bull; and according to the 
: si imal. precession of the equinox in the time of Moses and 
The story of Christ in the New Testament is but| Aaron, which was about fifteen hundred years before 
an allegorical representation of the sun’s course the ‘time of Christ, the vernal equinox was in the 
through the different zodiacal signs every year.|sign of Taurus; consequently the Bull stood in the 
The sun in the Old Testament is God, and in the| same rélation to the Church of that time as the Lamb 
New Testament is Christ; and an emanation from ‘has to the Church since the time of Christ; which 
the sun, as the rays of light and heat, producing | accounts for the making of a golden calf hy Aaron 
breezes and wind, is the Holy Ghost. Thus is the|for the people to worship; and it was as appropriate 
trinity of God “explained, of three in one and one in for the people of that time ag is the worship of the 
three. Thus is this paradoxical combination, and at | Lamb by the Church since the time of. Christ. | 
the same time separateness, which for ages has been 
a stumbling-block to so many, easily explained, 
Iwill begin with the sun’s position on’ the 21st of 
December—St. Thomas’ Day, the shortest day of 
the year—when for three days it appears to remain 
stationary ‘in regard to the length of days; but on 
the 24th the sun begins to rise from the depths, and 
the day begins to lengthen; and on the 25th—Christ- 
mas—the sun, or Christ, is born, in the constellation 
whose name means a stable, in the zodiacal sign of 
the Goat, which represents the stable and animals, 
.which are mentioned in the allegory of the New 
hit a, as the surroundings of Christ at his 
irth. . 7 
“St, Justin, commonly called Justin the Martyr, 
one of the earliest of the Christian Fathers, actually 
draws the parallel that Christ was born on the same 
day when the sun takes his annual birth in the stable 
of Angias—that is, in the station of the celestial 
Goat, where we have seew.is actually placed the. 
stable of Angias in the sixth labor of Hercules” 
(Taylor, Devil’s Pulpit, p. 42), . ee Ti 
On the eighth day, New Year’s—the day of cir- 
cumcision—he enters the sign Aquarius, which is 
repregented by a man with a jar, from which water 
issues; this, man is St. John in the wilderness (win-. 
ter is hell, or wilderness, in the allegory), and the: 
water issuing from the urn is the River of Life. In 
this: sign. Christ is baptized, The sun, of Christ, 
passing through the sign Aqudrius, enters: the sign; 
Pisces, or Fishes, and fasts forty days in the wilder: 
ness before entering into his ministry. These forty, 
days represent Lent, which is kept by- the Catholic 
and Episcopal Churches. After passing: through the. 
sign of Pisces the sun goes into the sign Aries, the 
Ram. “The Latin word Aries, the Ram, was de- 
rived from the Egyptian word Arery, the Sun” 
Taylor, Devils Pulpit, p. 30). And 1876 years 
ago, about the time Christ was said to have been: 


Gemini, the Twins—the little children of whom it 
may be said, “Suffer little children to come unto me, 
‘and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
‘heaven.” They were in the time of Christ the sec- 
ond. sign above the line in heaven, and by the pre- 
‘cession of the equinoxes they were getting higher, 
and would displace those that stood highest in the 
Kingdom of heaven; which exciting thé jealousy, of 
Mara ne ordered that the infant children, should be 

illed: eee ee a Ae 

“Herod is thè hero’of the skin, the well-known 
epithet. of Herciiles, derived from his always being 
described, sculptured, painted, and distinguished as 
wearing the skin of the Cleonian lion, King Hercu- 
ia chee ‘is, the sun, who, in ‚his annual progress 
through the signs of the zodiac, before he can reach 
the Lion ofi J aly and invest himself with the skin of 
the Lion, so as to become the Hero of the Skin, is 
obliged to killall the children that were.in Judea— 
that’is, ‘in Bethtehem and ‘the coasts thereof—which 
ig a definition of the zodiac. In Bethlehem, in which 
there are two, childrén, Gemini, the twins of May, 
which this solar Herod is said to kill in our English 


pass through, as the sun passes through the sign of 
the twins. “In Rama was there a voice heard, lam- 
entation; and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel 
weeping for her children.” Rama is a literal name 
for the zodiac” (Taylor, Devil’s Pulpit, pp. 22, 


23). ° ; 

; From the sign Gemini the sun passes into the sign 
of. Cancer, the Crab. "The Crab, with the natural 
position of its claws, projecting out before it, repre- 
sents the outstretched. or everlasting arms of the 
most high God, promising. plenty and rest to the 
people. .The.harvest;came, in this sign, which gave 
plenty for the following season; and after the har- 
vest, came rest from labor, | 


born, after passing nearly through the sign, itl ‘The sun in the sign Cancer-was called the “ Most 
crossed the equinoctial line, and spring Began. High God” because 1t at the time of Christ was the 


highest in heayen, č. €., above the equinoctial line. 
., [he sun, passing through Cancer, comes into the 
-In this sign the sun is trans- 


‘sign Leo, the. Lion. 
fotmed from the Lamb of God into the Lion of the 


With the showers attendant on the sun’s crossing 
the line, and the stronger heat of the sun on account. 
of its greater ascendency in the heavens, and on 
account of which the days were of greater length,. 
vegetation began to spring up and grow, and seed-. 
time came, giving promise of harvests that would 
save.the people from starvation; hence the sun, on' 
crossing the line in the spring, or vernal equinox, 
was hailed by the people as the savior of. the world, 
and was called the Lamb of God for the salvation of 
the world because it was in the. sign of the Lamb 
that vegetation and everything sprang up in newness. 
of life, with the hope of future plenty and happi: 
ness, after having passed through long fasting and. 
prayer in the wilderness of. winter, when much: of: 
the crops and provisions of the past season had. been 
consumed. This zodiacal Lamb was. called the head 
of the Church; and if any one will look at the zodié: 
acal signs in any almanac, it. will be seen: that the: 
sign Aries represents the head. On account of the: 
sun coming up to the equinoctial line. a-little earlier. 
each year, the time of the vernal equinox is continux 
ally. changing. The change in time each year. being, 
‘54 1-4 seconds; it takes a little more than sixty years: 
‘to make a difference of one degree; and there being’ 
thirty degrees in each sign, it takes a little. more 


typical of the twelve: tribes of Israel, the sign of the 
Lamb, represented : the tribe of Gad; and in the 
course, of. time, Gad: was: written God, so the Lamb 
of Gad; became the. Lamb. of God. So, as the Lion 
represented. the tribe-of Judah; the sun became the 
‘Lion -of the. tribe of. Judah, because in this sign ‘it 


twelve: tribes of. Israel. were in existence-—z.¢, the 
time, of, Moses—the. sign Leo was the highest sign 
abpye. the equinoctial line, and was King of Heaven; 


and was the Herod that. was jealous of the new king 


-he! ordered. the slaughtér of the infant children, + 

The: nexti sign after Leo is the sign of Virgo, the 
Virgin. The’ Virgin represents Eve in the Old Tes- 
‘tament, and the mother of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment, :Invboth cases the: miost. exalted ‘above ‘all 
-wdinen.. She holds about the same position in the 
ascending. scale in the’. bebinning-~2, ©, as Eve—as 
she.-does in. the descending scale in the time ‘of 
Christ, and in- either case:can’ be-very appropriately 


g; by ige. ‘lor, Astro-Rheologigal Lectures, p. i218). . Aniy: asvbtings!forths Her first-born; Ch at 
ae. | an illastration,.1 would call.attention to the fact that )Déaember, ih-the-constellation whose fame means 


the season: of. Lent (or sign of. the Fishes) of date ithe stable;‘in' the sign‘of ‘the Goat. =" > 


nottial, Hine is called the Precession. of the: Equit 


equinoxes the time of the vernal equinox now comies 
in the sign of Pisces, .“'The equinox is' now sémét{ owed byi thei Holy. Ghost, and after the period of 
what, beyond the second degree in thé Fishes? (Faiy-l| gestations-has: passed, ‘or. ini‘ at nine ‘months, ‘she 

$ j brist; bn! the 25th of 


years reachés past the time of the equinox, the 21st}. 


regl 
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-Fol JRO BE CONTINUED, | 


tribe. of Judah.. These signs of the zodiac being- 


gaive forth the fiercest heat, as in the time when the- 


> Next after the siga of Taurus comes the sign. 


rendering, but’ in the Greek to take or put away, or ` 


iut. in. the. time. of Christ. it had begun to descend, ' 


that, jwasito,come into power; and to prevent which - 


‘called. the: Queen ‘of! Heaven,» /Aé the'sun, or God, 
comes up-out-of the: wildémess ‘of winter, when, by ``- 
noxés;, and according to this precession of: .the the-precession of: the equinoxes, the ‘equincctial line `` 
entersthe sign of.thd Lamb, the Virgin ‘is overshad- ' 


394 


Lessons in Popular Science. - 


Astronomy. -` 

ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
TIGHT AND THE DETAILS OF SPECTRUM: ANALYSIS. . 
It is light which reveals to us the stars, and there- 
fore it is by its aid that we must commence our. study 


of them. $ 
Spectrum analysis has opened up a new 


had ever dreamed. It is wonderful to reflect that a 
mere ray of light—that is to say, an imperceptible 
movement communicated to ether in boundless space 
—is transformed, by the aid of modern science, into 
a telegram sent from the worlds of the infinite to 
instruct us, not only ås to the nature of the elements 
which compose them, but as to the motions which 


hurry them through space, and which we should -be; 
unable to ascertain with the most perfect of tele-|- 


scopic instruments. These revelations, exceeding all 
that the wildest imagination could have -conceived, 
_are absolutely stupefying; and as an elementary 
knowledge of the subject’ is almost a necessity even 


for those who do not dabble in science, I may, after 


giving a few notions about light in general, expose 
very succinctly the miost important points of this 
procedure, which is enriching astronomy each day 
with new and brilliant conquests, . a 
- Few sciénces give rise to so many surprises as that 
of light, in regard to which two very different hy- 
potheses have been formed—that of emission, to 
which the name of Newton long lent great author- 
ity, and that of undulations, started by Descartes; 
and now very generally. adopted, : 
The hypothesis of emission. supposes a luminous 
body to propel in different directions a material sub- 
stance of extreme tenuity, so subtle as to render it 
impossible to ascertain its weight and solidity; a 


substance which, passing through certain bodies} 


_ without any loss of velocity, may yet be brought. to 
a stop by others. When this substance comes in 
contact with an organ of the vision, part of it makes 
its way into the interior. of the eye, and. produces 
the sensation of sight. : ane SY 

In the Aypothesis of undulations, instead of sup- 
posing the transport of a material agent to great 
distances, it is held.that the vibrations of luminons 
bodies are communicated to the atoms of an.all- 
pervading ethereal fluid, These vibrations, propa- 
ga'ed through this fluid, reach the organ of vision, 
which in turn transmits them to the optic nerve. ‘In 
this hypothesis, the nature and the transmission of 

- ight would be analogous to the nature and trans- 
mission of sound; light being produced by atomic, 
and’ sound by molecular, vibrations, Gee mete 


The most recent experiments of the savants—the 


researches upon interferences, amongst others—have 
led to a general acceptance of this latter, hypothesis. 


It is known that light deélines or diminishes in 
force or intensity in proportion as it recedes from 
the point whence it. emanated.:- This diminution is 
in direct ratio to the square of the distance; for in- 
stance, if the distances are 1, 2, 3, 4, etë., the quanti- 
ties of light received at distances 2, 3, 4, etc., will be 
4, 9, 16 times, etc., less than at distance 1, ` 

Reemer, the Danish astronomer, by an observation 
of the eclipses of Jupiter, succeeded in ascentaining 
the speed of light. He noticed that. it- always took 
16 minutes and 36 seconds longer to reach the earth 
when Jupiter was in conjunction with the sun, upon 
the other side of the ecliptic, than when that planet 


was upon our side in opposition to the ‘sun.’ Hence’ 


he concluded that light must take that time to trav- 
erse the whole diameter of the terrestrial orbit—that 
is to say, about 182,000,000 miles—-and that conse- 
quently it must be 8 minutes.13 seconds in-coming 
from the, sun... pate 


Until the experiments ‘of M. Fizeau it was never: 


supposed that the speed of light'.could be arrived at: 
by terrestrial observations; but by -an` extremely 


simple procedure he proved that the luminous movè- 


ment traveled 11 1-4 miles in the 1-1800 of a second. 
This figure is almost the same-as that arrived at in 
antecedent observations, but a slight want of clear- 
ness in the impressions obtained prevents this meas- 
urement from being so precise as those taken ‘in .the 
heavens. eee pe tgs eee 
M. Foucault tried a new mode of measurement, in 
1862, by means of a reyolvinig mirror, and ascertained 
that light had a vélocity of 186,250 miles a second. 
‘The procedure alluded to above- gives 192,500 miles, 
so that there is a marked difference in the results. ` 
Many. objectiong have been taken to this latter 
method. The light had only. traverséd a space of 37 
feet, and in this short distance-it had undergone five 
reflections and pierced an object-glass, which, it was 


suggested, might have occasioned a diminution of | - 


velocity. It was urged, also, that no’ one: can tell 
what is the totality of phenomena which tdke:place 
in a reflection, and that, in fact, the. result of! the 
experiment did not or might not apply to light in an 
open space. Nor can one place unlimited reliance 


field to. 
astronomy, and laid bare horizons-of which no one. 
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upon the extreme micrometrical divisions which it 
was necessary to make use of. 
_M. Cornu made-some further experiments for the 


purpose of ascertaining the exact rate at which light 


travels, the results of which he has recently laid be- 
fote the Frenċh Academy of Sciences. °° | 
' His mode of observation is in the main similar to 
that adopted by M. Fizeau, except that he has per- 
fected certain details, and amongst them may be 
pointed out a means of registering by electricity the 
speed of the notched wheel, which it is all the more 
necessary to ascertain, for this wheel is used for 
making a direct. comparison as to the velocity of 
light. His- own point of observation was an attic in 
the Polytechnic School, and the other point a room 
in the barracks on Mont Valérien.. Ín this way 
M. Cornu kas obtained suficient data concerning the 
velocity of-light to enable him to: decide between the 
rate of 192,500 or 193,750 miles, as given in former 
‘calculations, and that of 186,250 miles, as established 
by M. Foucault in his experiments with the revoly- 
ing mirror. - ahs Be ee an eg y 
To quote his own words: “My observations con- 
cord with those of M. Foucault, though it is neces- 
sary to point out that his experiments required veri- 
fication, both because their details and the mode of 
procedure, not having been made public, had not 
been subjected to discussion, and because the method 
of the revolving mirror # open to grave objections, 
into the nature of which I cannot enter at present. 
M. Fizeau’s method is, on the other hand, free from 
these objections. Astronomers, again, will find in 
this new valuation of the velocity of light a strong 
confirmation as to the parallax of the sun 8”.86, 
which is obtained by combining this number with 
the constant of aberration. This was ascertained by 
M. Le Verrier, after three series of observations rel- 
ative to the movement of the pl&nets, especially ‘of 
Mars and Venus. So we see;that in astronomy it is 
impossible to overestimate the importance of deter- 
mining precisely the velocity of light.” 
o HL ee 

' When objects are looked at through a glass prism, 
not only do they appear to have been considerably 
displaced: by the deviation of the lummous streaks 
which pierce the prism, but also to be covered with 
bands of the brightest colors.. 

` If a prism be so arranged that a luminous streak 
shall fall obliquely upon onè of its facets, and, as it 
emerges, be: caught upon a screen or a picture, the 
result will be an oblong figure of a thousand varie- 
gated colors, which has received the name of solar 
spectrum, si i 
|” The law of reflection and refraction, and the vari- 
ous ways: of magnifying objects by means ‘of the 
lens, were known before Newton’s time, but the 
nature of light and the origin of colors were still a 
mystery. Without questioning the fact of their 
being produced in this way, no one had suspected 
‘that a ray of white light was composed of a large 
number of ‘single’ rays, each‘ of itself capable of im- 
parting a color of its own. 

There. are seven shades especially noticeable in 
solar light as decomposed by the prism, which have 
on ‘this ‘account been termed the principal orders. 
Taking thém in their ‘natural order, they are: red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 

In explanation of these phenomena, white light is 
looked upon as composed of an infinity of rays, dif- 
fering in color; and more or less susceptible of re- 
fraction, which separate from each other as they 
pass through the prism. i 
--- The first point. noticed in solar radiation is the 
light which we receive, and the heat which accom- 
panies it; but there is also a third and very impor- 
tant order of phenomena, viz., chemical action. Its 
influences are not a thing apart, but the varying 
effects of one single cause, consisting simply of a 
series of undulations. which only differ from each 
other in regard to their length and the rapidity with 
‘which they are produced. 

-The waves, whose length is comprised between 768 
‘andi869 million fractions of a millimeter (.03987 of an 
inch), have the. power of making our optic nerve 
vibrate, ‘and’ thus produce the sensation of light. 
The diversity of'colors depends only upon the length 
of the waves, the longest being red, and gradually 
toning off to violet. With the colors extending 
‘from the green to the violet, the luminous waves 
also have-the power of separating the molecular 
groups, and producing chemical effects, These lami- 
‘nous waves extend far beyond the visible spectrum 
into-a region whither the eye cannot penetrate, but 
they can be recognized by the agency of photogen- 
ical preparations. Jfrom the green to the red the 
waves become longer, and possess the property of 
agitating the molecular groups by a purely physical 
action, but, in most cases, without. decomposing 
them. These waves also extend beyond the red, and 
thus form a second part of the spectrum, which is 


invisible =. 22 a 
We know:that. sound is produced by molecular, 
and light by atomic, vibrations, and that the general 
laws relating to. these different kinds of vibrations 
are the same; but it is worthy of remark that the 
sound vibrations extend much further than those of 


light, since the latter, sensible to the’ eye, do not 


embrace more than what is known in acoustics as a7 
octave. 


[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 


‘Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 
NO. XVIL 
VEGETABLE LIFE AND THE COAL PLANT. 

My Drar Reapers: I will talk to you in this 
letter a little about how vegetation began upon your 
planet. When the rocks, forming hills and mount- 
ains, were forced up from below. the surface 
of the earth by the forces which.were generated - 
there, and, after vast eras of time, they had, by the . 
action of the elements of nature, oxidized, or građu- 
ally crumbled and decomposed into the condition of 
soils, and when the temperature on the surface of 
the globe had become so reduced that vegetable life 


belong. 


was a possibility, nature was so full of the principles 
and forces necessary for life, and she possessed so` 
much fertility, that she brought forth without ap- 
parent effort a great variety of vegetable forms of 
life with as much ease as green mold now forms on > 
cheese, or any other moist substance, when partially 
confined. Let those who think it was impossible for 
nature to produce from her own. prolific laboratory 
the varied forms of animal and vegetable life which 
the earth has borne explain, if they please, how . 
common mold on bread and cheese is produced; for ` 
they must know that this mold, which comes spon- ` 
taneously on many substances when the conditions 

are favorable, is really a variety and form of vegeta- 

tion. When placed under the microscope, its 

almost invisible parts are seen to be trees, or plants 

resembling trees, with trunks, branches, and roots, 

as really as the trees which grow in your forests. 

It is no more for the forces of nature to produce the 

mammoth trees in the vast wilderness than to cause 

the formation of the tiny mold I have mentioned. 

The large tree, however, requires a far greater _ 
period of time, and the nature of the plant is far 
more permanent and long-lived, retaining life, in 
some instances, for thousands of years. Some of- 
the mammoth trees growing in California are found 
to be three thousand years old, and many which . 
have grown out. of the earth have lived to be much | 

older than that. . . 

I have already told you that there has been a 
regular rise in the gradation in the forms of animal 
life, from the minutest monera up to the elephant 
and the whale, including the mammoth and mega- 
therium, which have long since passed out of exist- 
ence. So it has also been with vegetable life. Its 
first developments were low or crude, and with the .- 
passing of eras and epochs an evolution took place `- 
from grade to. grade, until the varied forms now 


existing were brought out, as well as thousands and `` 


thousands of species that have, during all these ages, 
passed away. l i 
You cannot fail to perceive from what I have said 
that both the animal and vegetable kingdoms are ` 
arranged upon a scale starting from the simplest 
organized forms and passing on from stage to stage - 
to the complex or ultimate forms, In this way the 
genera and species have invariably been produced. 
The lowest or least-developed types in the two king- 
doms were so closely connected, and bore so close a 
resemblance, as to be distinguished with difficulty. 
And several of the forms were of such a character 
as to seem to belong to both kingdoms, having some 
of the features of the animal kingdom, and some, 
also, of the vegetable, to the extent that it was diffi- 
cult, as it is still, to define accurately to which the 
Many low forms of animal. life, like the 
sponges and rhizopods, although reaily members of 
the animal kingdom, bore more the resemblance of 
vegetables than of the animal. 
‘Vegetation in the form of moss covered the rocks . 
that rose from the water even before soils had been 
produced to much extent; and, as thin deposits of ` 
the moldered rocks gave slight depth to soil, species 
of crude and coarse vegetation at once ‘sprang up-—.. 
some of a tough, leathery character. This was what 
your geologists term the Carboniferous era, after the 
Devonian rocks had been deposited; and during this’ 
period large ferns, coarse reeds, and many similar 
varieties, almost sprang into life. The warmth and 
the humidity of the atmosphere were so great, and it -- 
was so surcharged with carbonic acid gas—~more 
than ten times the amount of that gas it now con: 
tains—that the growth of that rank vegetation was 
enormous, Many of the ferns grew in the short 
space of a few weeks to the great size of your 
largest forest-trees. Could you be shown the rapid- 
ity with which those plants grew and made woody 
fiber, it would astonish you greatly; and as the area’ 
of land or soil was prepared for this growth, it was |. 
fairly wonderful to see the compact vegetable. 
growth grow up into vast forests of ferns, coal- 
plants, etc., etc. 
' This was the period Phen the vast strata of coal 
jow found in so many parts of your globe were 
brought into existence. The superabundance of 
carbon that was diffused in the atmosphere was 
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taken up by the rapid vegetation, which, quickly | sea-shells and marine fossils, showin 
coming to maturity, soon fell to the earth in great : 
quantities. The immense growth which thus fell to 
the earth was immediately replaced by other similar 
growths, which were again replaced by others, until 
the carbon thus taken up was collected in vast masses 
` of vegetable matter now composing your anthracite 
and bitumincus and cannel coal. These inimense 
strata all over the surface of the globe, within the 
températe zones, being a deposit of almost pure car- 
bon, did not readily decompose, but compacted to- 

_ gether. As it were, it was often borne away by the 
waves and deposited in strata, these again to be 
covered with other strata of clay and sand, which. 
ultimately gradually changed to rock. 
_ Your most learned scientists will tell you the 
same; that your coal, which now bears so close a 
resemblance to rock or mineral deposit, was once in 
the form of growing plants. Just take up a piece 
of bituminous coal, and if you closely examine it 
you will perceive what looks like fragments of char- 
coal, the fibers of the original wood being plainly 
visible. By grinding down a piece of this coal very 
thin and examining it through a microscope, the 
very vessels of the primitive wood may be clearly 
perceived. If, too, you will take the. trouble to 
examine the mine whence the coal is taken, and on 
the surface of the shale immediately above the strata 
of coal, you will find innumerable impressions of 
leaves and branches, as perfect as your skillful art- 
ists would-be able to sketch. 

It has.truly been said that “the most elaborate 
imitations of living foliage upon the painted ceilings 
of Italian palaces bear no comparison with the 
beauteous profusion with which the galleries of these 
instructive ‘coal mines are overhung. The roof is 
covered as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, en- 

_ riched with festoons of most graceful foliage, flung 
in wild, irregular profusion over every portion of the 
surface, The effect is heightened by the contrast of 
‘tthe coal-black color of these vegetables with the 
light ground-work of the rock to which they are 
attached, The spectator feels. himself transported, 
as if by enchantment, into the forests of another 
‘world ; he beholds trees, of“forms and characters 
now unknown upon the surface of the earth, pre- 
sented to his senses, almost in the beauty and vigor 
of their primeval life.” oe 

Additional proofs of the vegetable origin of your 
coal are to be found in the bed, or under-clay that 
lies immediately beneath it. . There you can find the 
very roots of the original plants still ramifying 
through the shale, once the soil in which they grew. 
In many localities every seam of coal is underlaid 

: by this under-clay or fire-clay, in which are to be 

. found an abundant supply of what are called stig- 
maria-roots penetrating it and running through it. 
With the impressions of plants in the shale above 
and the roots below, you have excellent proofs of 

‘the vegetable origin of your coal beds. 

When you take into consideration that in many 
places on the globe, the strata. of solid coal are 

‘thirty feet in thickness, and that it would take some 
twelve feet of the green vegetable matter to make 
one of the matured coal, you can form some idea of 
the immense growth of vegetation required to make 
the entire structure. i , a 

But when conditions were so favorable to an im- 
mense vegetable growth, it was inevitable that the 
growth should take place. The heat of the earth 
caused the atmosphere+to be very warm, the water 
constantly rose in profuse vapor, descending in very 
frequent rains, and the great redundancy of that 
plant-food carbon, all conspired to produce excessive 
luxuriance, Such a growth has never since been 
known upon the earth. f 

I fancy I hear some of you inquiring how it was 
that those strata of coal come to be so imbedded 


varieties of coal. : 
This subject is extensive, and it would take a lon 
time to exhaust it; but as I am ‘pretty. busy to-day 
I will not detain: you longer now. ‘Wishing you‘a. 
full measure of health and happiness, I still remain 
your devoted friend, ~~ Lucier, 
J Vulgarly called’ “ Splitfoot.” 


That Petition.: : 

Col. R. G. Ingersoll, Dear Sir: I. have just read “Col. 
Ingersoll and the Petition * in this week’s Index.. -I write to 
express the hope that you will maintain your ground and 
stand by the petition. I am one of the. sixty or seventy’ 
thousand signers, and would sign-it again’ with: ten times 
the. determination I .felt at first. It is an honést, laudable, 
and defensible petition .to abate.a.zrievoug injustice, and its 
prayer ought to be granted by Congress. . 3 

The true ground to take is that the U, S, mail 
.proper instrument to hand over to the Church party, by law, 
to be used for the suppression of obscenity, . There’ are 
other and more efficient methods which honest, and enter- 
prising parties could adopt successfully, I would. be will- 
ing to take a contract to suppress reai obscenity in book or 
print or picture, and would. bind myself to do it without 
calling in the aid of the Post Office, or in any way interfer- 
ing with the U. 8. mail. To permit that is sure tọ result in 
& practical censorship over perfectly permissible books and 
journals, and in the oppression of innocent parties whom | 
there will always be Anthony Comstocke to stretch their 
elastic net over, and draw within their forced defisitions 
of what is obscene. Could no other method of suppression 
be devised, and were the evil as all -pervading as Comstock 
represents it, there might be some sense in borrowing the 
mail of the Américan people as a tool for the purpose; but 
neither claim is true, ard the use of postal authority for such 
a purpose should not be allowed. -~ : wo Li 

- The law in question. is everywhere unpopular, except in 
. the ranks of the cliques engineered by Comstock, Abbot, and 
-Oo, ...1 have just returned from a trip West, met. many Liber- 
als in many places and the word I heard everywhere was: 
‘Repeal the law.” Mrs, Chase, arrested the other day by this 
last remnant of the ancient ecclesiastical tyranny, was set: 
free yesterday without. trial, just.as Mr. Bennett was, the 
charge being held to be untenable and frivolous. The Sup- 
pression Agent finds it the hardest. possible work to stretch 
the law and make it effective for the purpose for which he 
intended it when he passed it through Congress—namely 
to catch Freethinkers with. It.is useful only to the prose- 
cutor for the annoyance of Liberals and to put innocent par: 
ties to expense, anxiety, and irritation; and there should be 
no retreat from the petition to repeal or modify. I hope you 
and all the signers will stand by it and let Abbot and the 
pietists rave on. Most sincerely yours, “ey as 

New York, May 18, 1878. ` . THERON C, LELAND. | 
i oe 

The Spiritualists of Central New York. . 
Will hold a two days’ meeting and reunion in Deansville, on 
Saturday and Sunday, June 8th and 9th, 1878. -Good 
speakers will be present, The friends here will do all they 
can to entertain visitors. A good time is anticipated and a 
cordial invitation is given to allio come and have a good 


hotels at reduced priceg. 


under an accumulation of clay, sand, and gravel. B W: PROK; Deansville, N. Y; ). ELA 
This was the way it sometimes happened. The crust } E P'Buats, West Winfeld, I o EES 


- of the earth was thin and flexible. When repeated 
crops of the coal plant had fallen, and the accumula- 
tions had made considerable weight, it gradually 
sunk into the earth, and water, and sand, and earth 
were carried in over it, and another growth of the 
coal-plant often took place in the same locality, and 
this was sometimes repeated several times in. one 
place, This accounts for numerous strata being often 
found in the ous jen i E i Sei 

You must understand, aiso, that the iand an ane Pen eee ~*~ 
water very frequently changed places in those times, |, CAPT. H, H. Brown and M, O. Vandercook are engaged 
and this resulted from internal commotion and the| for one month at New Orleans, commencing May 19th. Ad- 
thinness and flexibility of the earth’s surface just | 18 them at 264 First street, care: Mrs, E. L. Saxon. 
mentioned. When a section of the earth’s crust Sa ee, 
sattled below the surface of the water, it often went} B- F. UNDeRwoop spoke at Duluth, Minu., May 10th, 
‘down hundreds of feet; and the way the mud and 20th, 2lst, and will speak at Charles, Minn , 25th, 26th; 

` clay and water rushed in to fill the vacuum was Nora Springs, Iowa, May 28th to June, 2d. 

interesting to witness. In thts way what had been | 

high land became a part of the sea or a large lake, 

and the.courses of rivers were thus often changed. 

'- Where, also, deep water had prevailed, the earth 
would be elevated to the digity of dry land. These]. 

changes in the topography OF the earth continued 

for thousands of years, and the surface of your globe | 
was. changed times without, number.. Where high/ 
mountains once were are now deep seas, and on what 
are now the tops of your highest lands are found 


‘Deansville, N. Y., May 18, 1878, 


The Waterloo Meeting. 


In addition to the speakers announced last week for the 
Waterloo meetings to be held June 1st and 2nd, there will 
probably :be in attendance Mrs. -Clara Neyman of New 
York, Mr. Charies Ellis of Boston, and W. B: Bell of New 
Bedford. : - ; Se 


the 


l THE publisher of the Battle dze haa issued a large supple- 
ment to the May number which will be sent to all applicants 


used as hiding-places for those who seek to become censors 


is not.the | 


time with us, and invite your friends, Good board at- the 


Simon Christianus”? Ans.—It is not 
he is—some ‘person in England. oe 

A. R.— Where is this. passage of, Scripture to be 
found: “Conceived in sin, and brought forth in 
iniquity’? Ans. —Something of the kind may be 
found in Psalms li, 5, though it does not read as 


‘known who 


above. E l 

R. M. C.—Did_,the month of February ever. have 
five Sundays? Ans, —When in leap-year the month 
begins on Sunday, it-would end also on Sunday, and 
would.contain five. Sundays, . That, however, would 
not take place but three or four times in 4 century. 


‘A Frrenp.—Do not ‘Christians teach “ Total 
Depravity ”? Ans. The Calvinists do. That was 
one of Calvin’s celebrated “ Five’ points.” Modern 
Calvinists—Presbyterians’ and Congregationalists— 
are gétting a trifle ashamed of it, and do not insist 
upon it as much as formerly, Soe S 

Two Reaprrs.—lIs real estate at its present low 
price or U.. S. bonds the best investment for persons 
of moderate means? . Ans.—Both are good. Avail- . 
able real estate at reasonable prices is always good 
‘security or a good investment, but is not so readily 
convertible as. the U. S. bonds.. All things consid- 
ered we give our preference to the bonds. 


. W. D. © H.—Will you tell me how eels propa- 
gate? dns—Very much as other fish do. The 
females deposit the ovum in immense numbers over 
which the male performs his duty, and the fecun- 
dated germs are duly incubated or hatched. Some of 
the larger. varieties of eels are said to lay 15,000 
ova-.in one: season, but of which a small number 
only are hatched. 

Pxeystve— What is Mr. Frothingham’s idea of 
Deity? Ans.—We are hardly prepared to answer, 
not being familiar with his inner views upon that 


.{subject.' Our impression, however, is that he has 


no - belief. in any personal God, whether Indian, 
Chinese, Egyptian,’ Grecian, Jewish, or Arabic, but 
that he accepts the theory that the universe contains - 
all the material and all the forces that have a real 
jexistence, so > : . 
` A. B. C.—Why was the surname of Bulwer, the 
author, changed to E. B: Lytton? Ans,—Bulwer’s 
full name ‘is Edward ‘George Earle Lytton Bulwer. 
In 1844 he succeeded, on the death of his méther, to 
the Knebworth estates, and, on that occasion, ob- 
tained: the royal. license to take his mother’s maiden 
|name, Lytton, for his surname, and became hence- 


| forth. known as Sir’ Edward Bulwer-Lytton, He 
|had- been created baronet in 1835, oF 
| OW. H: C.—I want to ask you if anybody can 


write parables equal to those written by Jesus 
Christ: © Ans, —We do not know of anybody spe- 
‘cially in the parable business, as that style of im- 
‘parting moral ‘lessons does not seem to be especially 


-jii ‘demand,’ “Weare not able to see any peculiar 


ability in the parables attributed to Jesus, but think 

| that there are thousands of men now alive who could 
surpass those parables should they give their atten- 
tion to that style of composition. e are asked to 
give specimens in these columns; but we beg to be - 
excused foi the present, for we never attempted a 
parable. - À Aa j ' 
W., J. 5.— What is the average age of man at the 
present time, and what was it the furthest back there 
is any record of? Ans.—Thirty-three years has for 
|a long time been estimated as the average of human 
life, but it is said to now be on the increase. With 
the improvements in the line of comfortable dwell- 
ings, healthful food and clothing, the tendency is for 
the average of life to increase, but as an offset to 
‘this are arrayed numerous diseases engendered by 
intemperance, dissipation, and various excesses and 
exposures. If men would always live as they ought 
they would have healthier children, and live to a 


much greater age than they have hitherto done.” . 


| H.W. Ni—Who-is the author of the “ Holy, Cross 
Series”? Ans.—They are by different authors. No. 
1, “Priest in Absolution,” is from an English work. 
No. 2. “The: Mother of:-Harlots,” is. from Wn. 
‘Hogan’s work. . No. 8. “ Popes and Their Doings,” 
was compiled in this office, No. 4. “Facts about the 
Jesuits,” written in this office but not yet published. 
No. 5. “The Story of the .Crusades,”. the same.’ 
No, 6,:and No: 7. “The Atrocities of the Inquisi- 
tion,” and “Horrible--Perseoutions of the Church,” 
the same: No. 8. “ Auricular Confessions and Nun- 
neries,” Wim; Hogan. No: 9. “Maria Monk,” author 
unknown. No. 10. “Priestly. Celibacy Exposed,” 
Rev. Geo. ‘Townsend Fox. Most of the others, the 
author unknown. 
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opinions in’ the world which are deemed orthodox. 
. These opinions are upon every one’s lips because 
_ they are respectable, and it is,difficult to tell who is 
‘sincere and who is not. The fear of social astra- 
.cism deters men from opposing these opinions when 
they doubt them, and hence they seem to A Torie a 
‘larger following than they ‘really have, ‘here are 


many men to-day who no longer accept their old. 


‘beliefs; but these men shrink away ‘when they hear 
‘truths they have long felt to be truths, lest any one 
should say they gave them their countenance, 
There are many men of eminent position, lawyers, 
judges upon the bench, men of influence and power, 
who are mentally strong, but morally weak; they 
` are afraid to scorn ‘as they should ‘the empty shows 
- which they know to be false. They do not know 
..the saving power of truth; they do not know what a 
| glorious thing it:is to stand free and independent, 
seeming to. be nothing but what you are. . They 


deceive themselves if they believe that, they have 


done,their whole duty by merely not fighting against 
them that struggle for -liberty.. They. who 
struggle for liberty, though a scant minority, de- 
' ‘mand that those who think with them’ should act 
with them also. But these moral cowards, by their 
“tacit consent, throw the whole weight of their 


authority on the side where their conviction is not.. 


"That is the falsehood which hangs about.our necks, 
“Who is nöt for us ‘is against us here: ‘Some will 
say, if we announce our convictions, we are few and 
-we only will be. crushed; but we can do some good 
“by staying where we are: 
every one did his duty in:these matters the leaders of 


independent: movements. would not’ be. crushed., 


What a change would be wrought in affairs! -what 


= a change in public opinion would speedily be seen if- 


“all those who really sympathize with us would be 
. frank enongh to honestly declare their convictions! 
olt is the little drops that make the streams, and the 


vgtreams make rivers, and the rivers make the sea.. 
`- It is the drops, therefore, that make the ocean. ‘No’ 


~one should be excused from declaring his convic- 
` tions, that all may know. Each one-does every act 
of bis life for. himself, and if he goes wrong’he has 
-. gone wrong, as: it were, for. the’ first time in the 
world.. You know it is not easy to'yield up place 
and reputation. The world, it is true, will not for- 
-_give you if you offend against its prejudices. But 
. if you will take úp the. fight.against.falsehood you 
must consent to the. judgment ofthe world. You 

. Bust not think too highly e baad comfort and: pros- 
‘perity and your happiness, but of your rectitude 
„only. There is a price that must be paid.: for eman- 
_ipation, my friends; a price that falls heavy upon 
everyone,- but : will, fall heaviest. of all upon the 
teachers of religion, I, cannot. conceive of; any 
.. position more difficult or embarassing than that in 
which a teacher of religion finds himself whose 
opinions ‘have advanced and become materially 
-changed while he is in the exercise of his profession. 
There. are many such to-day in the. orthodox 

, churches; and I do not. exceed.the limits of accuracy 
: when I say there are many, It is not just to class 
these men as hypocrites. any of them have under- 
gone wearisome struggles to find a way out of the 
difficulty. 
they ought to remain. where they are and endeavor 


to conduct their people up to their; own level; and: 


then they find that they are so far removed from 
their level that it is impossible. They have a gall- 
ing sense of the falsehood they are acting; but per- 
haps they have families dependent on them, and 
they feel that they cannot throw them helpless upon 
‘the world by an avowal of opinions that are unpop- 
ular; and they shrink from the scandal of disavow- 
ing opinions to which they are committed , and 
‘pledged to uphold. What is needéd is some means 
of securing the absolute independence of teachers of 
religion. The teacher of religion is more sensitive 
to suspicion than any other. He knows that even 
the faintest suspicion of interested motives in his 
teaching tarnishes it. You tell me that the physi- 
cian also receives his compensation, that the lawyer 
accepts his fee, that the college professor draws his 
salary likewise. True, but these professions are not 
religious beliefs, and there is thig essential differ- 
ence ; all those others render a service to humanity 
with which their convictions are not necessarily con- 
nected. They place apart or the whole of their 
intellect atthe service of their, fellow-men, the 
“sanctuary of their hearts they keep veiled. But the 
teacher of religion must be-willing to make this sac- 
rifice. 
plain if it is trampled in the mire by the vulgar. 
He can hardly escape the snspicion that: his convic- 
tign is fabricated for the occasion; tọ be. paid for 
with gold. ‘This he must suffer. But, friends, there 
is no market price for truth. You can reward every 


But I say, friends, if only} 


They seek to persuade themselves that. 
‘on immortality—why, then, for you it is all. 


His inmost. soul- he must unbare, nor com- 


other man for the service he renders, but you cannot 


‘reward the service of the teacher of religion, any. 


more than you: can pay your friend for his friendship. 


But what shall be done to free teachers of religion 
{from this suspicion of interested motives and to 
{render them at the same time independent? 
"cannot return to the simple habits of the Hebrew 


We 


rabbis of old; we cannot be tradesmen or mechanics 


tor, laborers during the day in order to devote our 
nights to study. In the present age and state of 


science every specialist needs all his energy and-all 


his time if he would barely keep abreast with the 


time. Day and night are not too much for the 
study, of present problems, and to absorb the immen- 


‘sity of past research. There is a way, however, in 


which this independence of religious teachers may 
be effected. It is customary in many seats of learn- 
ing abroad to appoint fellowships for men who make 


‘the pursuit of science the business of their lives. 


The income derived from them is sufficient to raise 
the scholars who receive their benefits entirely above 
want, and allow them to pursue the paths of science, 
undisturbed by the struggles and cares incident to 
providing the necessaries of life. But. the emolu- 
ments derived from these professorships cannot be 
called areward for the services of the scholar. These 
are infinitely too valuable to be estimated in dollars 
and cents. Why; the chief caterer in an eating- 
house receives twice or thrice the amount: that is 


‘paid these men They are looked upon only as a 


means of :keeping while at work, and enabling him 
to work who finds his reward in the work itself. It 
is such a system, such customs that I would advocate 
on behalf of-teachers of religion. I do not speak of 
‘these exceptionally cordial relations and favorable 
circumstances of the teacher that prevail in the uni- 
versities of the old world as being practicable in the 
beginning of new religious movements. I speak of 
the -Religion of Humanity as it will be some day 
when placed on a larger and firmer basis. But it is 
of capital importance that the teacher of religion 
should: be wholly independent of those whom he 
teaches, so that he may -have courage to speak the 
truth without fear or favor. It is in your interest 
‘that teachers of morality should be moral, that teach- 
ers of purity should be pure. If their hearts are 
sincere, they are the salt of the earth, but if the salt 
hath lost its savor wherewith indeed shall it be salted? 


` And. there is a last. great obstacte in the way 
of emancipation—the fear of losing valuable con- 
solation in times of affliction. It is a forcible 
objection. If the rope Christianity ‘holds out’ is 
an illusion, why dispel it? Why should we crush 
the pleasing fancy to raise the forbidding out- 
lines. of an unwelcome truth in its place? 
beyond the night of the grave there be a to-morrow, 
if you who suffer here shall meet in radiant spheres, 
if you who part from your friends here, from the 
wife of your bosom, from the children of your hopes, 


‘can feel that these have only gone upon a long 


journey, and that in the near future you will be re- 
united in mansions of light, why, that is sufficient for 
you—that is the whole. If you yourself are stricken 
by the blight of disease in the very hey-day of your 
faculties, while life is so sweet and so dear to you, 
and you have so much to do in life, and you feel 
yourself suddenly encompassed by the, shades of 
death, and the chill of the tomb gathers around you, 
and as you think of the near friends who may have 
suffered before you, if you can stretch out your 
hands not in vain through the gathering mists 
to grasp theirs once more, if then you are imbued 
with a firm belief that they have already reached 
safely the opposite shore, and that you. will be trans- 
planted similarly, that this mortality will then put 
We 
have never combated this belief, only asserting that 
it can not be proven, and that they who try to prove 
it by the testimony of the books are standing on an 
insecure foundation. In times of affliction men need 
a stay and support; they yearn for something which 
will give that peace and calmness in these times of 
peril that we read of in the lives of great men. There 
are some men who are calm in affliction because they 
put away their cares and troubles, and strive as 
speedily as possible to forget them; they do not per- 
mit the unhappy occurrences to be mentioned in 
their presence ; they plunge into pleasure, and so 
avoid their cares. But it is not such calmness in 
affliction that we want, for such calmness is rather 
the result of indifference. But is it not possible to 
be calm when these waters of woe pass over us, when 
the pains of dissolution pierce us, even if we do not 
hold to the orthodox convictions? Yea, truly it is 
possible, for such calmness and peace and fortitude 
we behold in the lives of many great men that illus- 
trate history. How calm was Pericles when crushed 
by misfortunes, deserted by the Athenians, all his 
family perishing by the plague to which he at last 
fell a victim himself, still ordering the affairs of 
state to the last, counting the least of them impor- 
tant, his own life nothing! How calm was Socrates, 
when the fatal poison was already working within 
him, parting from life without a sign of emotion and 
with words of wisdem still lingering upon his lips! 
Such calmness in the highest trials has been, and 
wherever it has been, it was an evidence of the utmost 


Tf. 


-unselfishness. . We must veil our sorrows, and make 


little of our griefs, nor trouble others with our afflic- 
tions, we must not pity ourselves so much, nor nurse 
our sorrows, but lock up from our own little lives to 
those great eternal orbs that work above and around 


‘and within us; we must bow to the inevitable and. 


confide in the invisible, 

“We have seen that the great chiefs of mankind 
were composed and calm under trial, the great and 
illustrious men of whom history produces one in a 
thousand years, but for us lesser men and women, it 
is possible to attain such calmness only in. rare 
moments. There are two homelier supports for us— 
Labor and Friendship are their names, Ifa friend be 
given us, a true, devoted friend to stand by us in the 
last hour of anguish, to wipe away the cold sweat 
from dur brow, and offer sympathy and cheer as we 
sink into the everlasting sleep, it is a grand support, 
the noblest. thing in life. a 

So must men struggle for intellectual liberty. You 
must be willing to risk. discord in your family, to 
risk name and place and reputation, and give up all 
but your own self-consciousness of right if you would 
buy the highest prize, inward calm and peace. 

It is Easter morning to-day. It is the festival of 
the. resurrection; it is the festival of emancipa- 
tion. Let us remember to-day our emancipators, 
Let us remember the men who freed us from the 
yoke of tyranny, those who rose themselves from the 
spiritual death, and gave us the pledge that we also 
shall rise with them. Let us remember among the 
martyrs to intellectual freedom the name of Giordano 
Bruno, 2 name-that should be a household word with 


Jus. : He suffered death at the stake in the year 1600, 


ati: Rome, because he promulgated the truths of 
Copernicus, and because he attacked the iniquities of 
the priesthood. And let us remember, too, among 
the martyrs to liberty, the name of Jerome of Prague, 
who has ever seemed to me to be the typical martyr. 
His life is too little known, He was a man of mass- 
ive intellect, and great eloquence, who, in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, boldly entered the fight 
for.the rights. of conscience, a century before Luther 
rose against the usurpations and corruptions of the 
Church. Hewas hunted, and pursued, and driven 
from his home through the great marshes of the Black 
Forest. They seized him, and placed him in a noxious 
dungeon by Lake Constance, where, wearied by hard- 
ships and weakened by sickness, they forced him to 
recant the words which he ever held true. ‘I see him 
now in my mind’s eye, as, recovered from his tempo- 
rary weakness, he stands in the council chamber 
before his judges, with soul undaunted, and eyes 
aflame with the spirit of liberty, the words of elo- 
‘quence pour from his lips. He mentions the great 
benefactors of his race whehave suffered before him, 
and cries, “ If I also shall be condemned like them, 
alas! I am not the first; alas! I shall not be the last.” 
He speaks words of truth, burning truth, but such 
truths as the men before him cannot bear to hear, 
and he has sealed his own doom. The Bishop-rises; 
and in these words addresses this man: “Jerome, I 
shall smite thee on both cheeks, but do-not thou turn 
an angry countenance against me: but when I smite 
thee on one cheek, turn thou the other also;” and 
with words of anathema he curseshim. Jerome rises 
once more in that supreme moment and says, “You 
had condemned me before you had tried me, because I 
upheld the rights of man and because I had stigmatized 
the priests; but in dying, I leave a sting in your 
minds, a gnawing worm insyour consciences.” They 
led him out to the stake; they piled the fagots around 
him. Silent and beautiful lay Lake Constance, and, 
beyond, the Alps raised their snowy tops to the skies. 
Nature is peaceful; only man tortures his brother 
man. Jerome had been weak and sick; his -sensitive 
nature shrunk from the torture by fire, but his soul 
stood erect. The smoke wreathes about him, the cruel 
flames start up, but no cry of pain marks his long 
protracted agony, and he sinks intoashes with words 
of pity for his tormentors on his lips. d.have men- 
tioned this man, and dwelt a moment upon his end, 
because it was a glorious end, and because here was 
a new crucifixion. They speak of Christ and his 
sufferings; they have spoken of these sufferings for 
eighteen hundred years; but, friends, I tell you that . 
many have suffered more than Jesus ever did. Many 
have suffered like Bruno and Jerome because of 
Jesus, because of the cruel uses to which men put 
his name and teachings. 

When we look back tothe past, what is the lesson 
we see everywhere written? It is sacrifice. Every 
great step in advance made by humanity was bought 
by unspeakable pain, was marked by blood. When 
we take these lessons into our hearts, the great éxam- 
ple of these men shall nerve and stimulate us when 
we bring our offerings, for that we must sacrifice is 
decreed. ‘l’o sacrifice for liberty of mind and soul, 


|for the welfare of humanity, that ix our glory, that 


is our religion. That sacrifice will help on the good 
we believe, and it is our undying hope that the time 
will come when all thge sacrifices shall be over, when 
every tear shal! be dried, when every aching heart 
shall ‘be healed, when the sun of righteousness shall 
shine for all mankind, and the knowledge of the true 
and the good shall fill the earth as the waters cover 
the sea, , 


Communications. ae 


The Labor Question. 


`The just demands of labor are not. communistic.or agra- 

rian, but simply for natural rights, Any agrarian law that 

would limit wealth, obstruct enterprise or ihe rewards of 

; industry, intelligence, and economy, would do the laboring 

man more harm than good. . 

_Strikes.are a poor remedy for labor.. The poor can't starve 

the rich into measures; the weakest must go to the wali, I 

believe in ‘‘ strikes,” but it is the kind that strikes for a new 

country, a new employer or employment. : 

to-be idle, you are able to travel. Competition will, as arule; 

keep wages to ail, and more than all, capital can afford. The 

- , law of supply and demand is the. best. regulator for wages. 
Capital as a whole can never combine to regulate wages, 

Strikes that destroy property destroy the laboring man’s 


best friend, and create more laborers and lessen capital, | 


, The labor question isa political question. Legislation stole 
~ our rights from us. By legislation alone can it be returned. 
_ Labor must unite and elect legislators in sympathy with 
their cause. The first demand of labor is a free soil. Man 
should not own property in land. . He should.own only im- 
p provements and be forced to sell them at what it, would. còst 
. to duplicate them when he failed to use them. That would 

check monopoly, and confine it to useful monopoly. 

The second demand of labor is free trade. Tarifflaws may 
benefit a minority of the laboring class, but they are oppress- 
.ive to the masses, The manufacturer is enriched at the 
expense of the consumer. ar 

. The third demand of labor is free money. Every man 
should have the right-of issuing legal tender currency a8 far 
as he can secure the public. The right also to issue the 
tender without the legal, I would place the man that digs 
, potatoes on an.equal with the man that digs. gold.. I would 
place the land holder on equal terms with the bond-holder. 

The fourth demand. of labor is free government. . No pin- 
ning tcgether nations, States, or provinces by the bayonet, 

„but by love and justice alone, or not at all. No religion 
established by law or religious dogmas, as the cones lay, 
fast days, army chaplains, ete, : 

The fifth demand. of labor is equal rights for woman with: 
man.. Oh woman! when will justice be done thee ?. Besides 
the discrimination against woman in the struggle for life, 
the monopolies that oppress labor has created. so much 

cheap labor, that manufacturers have driven her from the 
loom and needle, to the wash-tub, kitchen, and. field labor. 
These are the chief obstacles to a more even distribution of 
labor. and wealth, and are.the cause of hard times. 

The emigration of the laboring class to a country is detri- 
‘mental to the interests of the laboring class already there, 
but is beneficial to those of his,class he leaves. behind, and 
_perhaps himself aswell. Andas the labor question is world- 
wide, and. every, one should be free to live in. any country he 

| ChOOBER; the immigration question should be: let severely 
` alone; leaving it.to the law of supply and demand, and the 
‘t gurvival.of the fittest.” Justice demands (and whatever 
justice demands, labor shoyld tov) that public schools, the 
exemption of Church property from taxation, license laws, 
. tax on whiskey and tobacco, the Sunday law, imprisonment 
of able- bodied persons. at-the expense of the State, exemp- 
tion laws, laws against gambling, etc,, should be abolished. 
That is, no medium ground between prohibition and freg- 
dom. I believe in freedom in all things, consistent with the 
rights of others. Superstition, rum, tobacco, ignorance, 
disease, etc., oppress many.sons and daughters of toil, but 
these are not subject to legislation, at least, they should not 
be. They are the social side of the, question;'men and 
_Wwomen will evolute out. of them when ewe have free govern- 
ment, free.soil, free trade, free money, and free woman. 

~ But the: heart sickens at the prospect of-reform, | 

Mr. Macdonald uttered a lamentable truth when he said in 


substance, that to tell the laboring man. to quit worshiping. 


idols ‘(eli gious, political, social, and. financial), and to go 
, to thinking for himself, is.to risk being mobbed, and: having 
` the mangy cur at the door set upon you. Reform must come 
through the hearts of philanthropists, and not . the head of 
labor. : They are ‘the ones that must set the ballin motion. 
Mammon and abolitionism set the negroes free by force. 
John Brown found the negro ignorant.of, and indifferent to 
his cause.. . The reforms now needed require a greater intel- 
lectual effort than abolitionism did. ‘This may.suund harsh, 
but they are my honest convictions, I hope. I may be wrong. 
For 
` “The man is thought a knave or “fool. 
' Or bigot plotting crime, 
‘Who, for bdvancement of his kind, 
... Is wiser than his time. 
. For himthe hemlock shall distill: 
For him the axe he bared; 
` For him the gibbet shall be built; 
For him'the stake prepared.’ ` 
Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim; : 
And malice, envy, spite, and lies, 
Shall desecrate his name. 
f Buttruth shall conquor at the last, 
For round and round we run, 
- And ever the right comes uppermost,- 
_ And ever is justice done.” 
"Mineral Spri ings, Ark. Z 0. Jonze, ' 
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qan religion. of Jesus: Christ, put forth by- ignorant men, 
-måde the first’ Christians. - 
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“Po ADMIT that there is a certain conformity ‘between the 
reason of man and the eternal reagon, which is ‘God, and to 


If you are able |; 


. meut. 


In these, our days, the same re- 
“ ligion, preached by. doctors and ‘savant, make; none but}: 


The Cruil) Seeker, Moy 25, 1878 


. Money.. ee 
“You are another! Go there yourself! Your mother is 
homely and she wears false teeth.” These gre among the 


„arguments used by small boys in settling their disputes. 


But some péople of larger growth i in discussing the financial 
problem occasionally brand those who. differ with them in 
opinion as “hard money devils,” “ Shylocks,” “knaves,” 
“idiots,” ‘‘rascals,’’-«‘ swindlers,” “robbers,” and ‘‘thieves.’ 

What connection there is between a homely woman and the 


‘speed of a top, the flight of a kite, or the accuracy of ‘a’ 


marble shot, or what influence a " hard money devil,” or any 
other devil, can possibly have upon the science of finance i is 
hard to conjecture. eine SS 

In my opinion, if the advocates of an exclusively paper 
curreney are right in their premises they can well afford to 
be at least courteous to,their erring opponents. If, however, 
they are wrong, and their position cannot be maintained by 
candid arguments, it certainly cannot by vituperative abuse. 

Such language will néver make converts to any cause. 

In discussing the money question, like al} other prob- 
lems, we are obliged to assume some starting point, to ac- 
cept certain axioms or self-evident truths,- otherwise: ‘all 
attempt at argument is futile. In geometry we assume that 


a straight line is the shortest distance, between two given |- 


points, that two parallel lines will never meeet, etc. ; Upon 
a few such axioms all the higher branches of mathematics 
are based. In order to measure quantities we claim the ab. 


` į solute necessity of some vessel or thing of capacity with which 


to gauge. Distances cannot be estimated or measured with- 
out first establishing a definite unit of length. Weight-can 
only be defined by comparing substances which gravitate. 
Values come under the same category; the worth of an ar- 
ticle can be determined by comparison alone., © 

To measure a valuable substance with an article possessing 
neither intrinsic nor prospective value isa self-evident-ab- 
surdity—one of the first principles of traffic being the in- 
stinctive recognition of value in all articles exchanged, . 

Many economic writers of the present day appear to think 
that the entire function of money is the extinguishment of 
debt, but no greater financial fallacy can be imagined. 
Debts i may be discharged by legislative acts alone; by repudia- 
tion, or bankruptcy. A government may force its subjects 


J to accept an indefinite paper promise in liquidation of debts 


already contructed, but no power on earth can compel the 
people to make future contract’ upon such a basis of pay- 
The financial history of-nearly every great nation on 
the globe presenta the strongest evidence of the fact that 
money must necessarily possess intrinsic worth in order to 
be the basis of all contracts, . 

Value for value must be the permanent law of all ex- 
Changes. Whenever a- government or people drift away 
from avaluable standard toa fictitious one the masses are de- 
luded, and serious loss, if not ruination to them, must 
inevitably follow; but the true economist, recognizing the 
fraudulent character of the new measure is enabled to, take 
advantage of the situation; he accumulates wealth during 
inflation while the masses financially perish. 

Bank-notes, greenbacks, and other paper promises are 
often mistaken by unthinking people for real money, while 
in fact they are but the representative. A written order for 
the delivery of goods, or a printed promise to’ pay money 
on demand, whether issued by government, corporate com- 
pany, or individual, are all of the same nature: the value 
lies not in the order or promise but in its fulfiliment. 

Gold, silver, and other precious metals are the product of 
labor and have intrinsic value independent of their conven- 
tional'or monetary worth. 

Had the late so-called Southern Confederacy measured 
values with the world’s standard, and issued gold or silver 
coins containing sufficient metal to be intrinsically worth 
the nominal vglue of their ‘‘ graybacks,” such coin would 
be to-day equa! to our own money in the bullion market of 
the world. 

Another fallacy which prevails just now to an alarming 
extent among the masses is the belief that we dre now suf- 
fering in consequence of a short supply of paper currency. 
To refute this claim we present herawith the, following sta- 
tistics, carefully compiled from official figures, showing the 
entire paper currency circulating in the United States, and 
the amount per capita, covering a period of twenty years 
prior to the innugiration of our present inflated system : 


Paper 


i Total Paper Currency Total Population - ' 
Year.) in circulation in the tn United States Currency © 
i United States, and Territor ies, per capita, 
1841 $107 290,214 17,060,453 (official) $4 22 
1842 83,734 O11 i17, 612,508 (estimated) 4.75 
1848 58,563, 608 18, 698. 415 | 8.13 
P1844 75,167,645 19,241,760 S 3.90 
1845 89,407,715" 19, 784, 725 e5 4.62 
1846 165,552,437 20,327,780 re :- 5.19 
1847 105,519,766 20,780,835 rg 5.07 
1848 _ 128,506,091 21,413,890 "3 6.00 
1849 114,743,415 21,956,945 fe 5.22 
: | 1850 131, 866,526 23,246,301 (official) 5.66 
1851 155,165,251 24, 250, 000 (estimated) 6.39 
1852 171,500,000* 24, 500,000 7,00 
1853 180,060, 000* 35,000, 000 ss - 7.20 
1854 204,689,207 25,750,000 ee 7.94 
1855 186,952,223 26,500.000 s 7.05 
1856 . 195,747,950 27.400,000 a 7.14 
1857 214,776,822 28,500,000 i 7 53 
1858 ~ 185,540,250 29,850,000 Si 6.32 
1859 185,000, 000* 0, 500, 000 $ 6.06 
‘1860 190,255,977 BL 183,744 (official) 4.10. 


* Esiimated ; bank reports incomplete. `: 


The foregoing statement shows that from the year 1840 


-| to 1860 the demands fer paper currency by the: people‘aver- 


aged only $5.92 per capita, and at no time did it reach eight | 
‘dollars. ‘These statistics do not show the entire amount of, 


` pretend that God exacts the sacrifice of human reason, is to | currency ‘authorized by the different ‘State lawe under 


declare at one and the same time. 


that he will and will not. | Which the hanks were chartered, but the actual amount in 


aa 


citculation. Many of the country banks were’ legally em- 
powered to issue a much larger sum, had the demands of 
| rade required it; but it-will:be seen that prior to 1861 such 
demands never exceeded $200,000,000, except during a short 
period in 1854 and 1857. 

` The amount -of. gold and silver -coin in the hands of the 
people can never be very closely calculated. We can safely 
estimate it, however, at the present time fully equal to any 
former period, ‘The balance of trade with foreign: nations 
has been for the last five years largely in our favor, and 
large quantities of the precious metals have returned to our 
shores. It is quite propable, therefore, that the specie per 
capita in the United States to-day is largely in excess of any 
former period. The entire volume of paper currency 
authorized and in circulation to-day, including greenbacks, 
bank notes, and fractional currency, amounts, in round 
numbers, to $700,000,000—over fifteen dollars per capita. 
We have, therefore, already, a redundant currency, exceed- 
ing the average demands of the people by more than one 
hundred and fifty per cent. 

Should our legislative bodies yield to the pressure of the ` 
inflationists, and abandon our present standard of value, 
issuing an irredeemable paper currency to the extent of 
their - demands, it is an easy matter to foretell the final 
result, for history nepeats itself, In a, few short years wa 
should find the entire volume of repudiated currency in tha 
hands of its present advocates and future victims, whilo 
comparatively a small number of practical financiers would 
own all the real wealth of the nation. 


Jonn W. 'RUESDRLN. 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 18, 1878. 


_ Selections. 


“Heads, Jaws, Teeth, and Noses. . 


“‘Head-hunting,”says St. John, “is not so much a relig- 
ious ceremony among the. Pakatans, Borneo, as merély to 
show their bravery and manliness. When they quarrel, it is 
a constant phrase, ‘How many-heads did your father or 
grandfather get? If less than his own number, ‘Well, 
then, you have no occasion to be proud.’ ™” The head of an 
enemy is of inconvenient bulk; and when the journey home 
is long there arises the question, Cannot proof that an ene- 
my has-been killed be given by carrying back a part only ? 
In some places the savage infers that it can, and acts on the 
inference. This modification and its meaning are well 
shown in Ashantee, where ‘‘the general in command sends 
to the capital the jaw-bones of the slain enemies,” and 
where, as Ramseyer further tells us, ‘‘a day of rejoicing oc- 
cured on July 8, when nineteen loads.of jaws arrived from 
the seat of war as trophies of victory.”". When first found, 
the Tahitians, too, carried away the jaw-bones of their en- 
emies; and Cook saw filteen of them fastened up to the end 
of a house. Similarly of Vate, where ‘‘the greater the 
chief the greater: the display of bones, ” we read thatif a 
slain enemy was ‘‘one who spoke ill of the chief, his jaws 
are hung up in the chief’s house as a trophy’’—~a tacit threat 
to others who vilified him. A recent account of ‘another 
Papuan race inhabiting Boigu, on the coast of New Guinea, 
further illustrates the practice,and also its social effect, 
Mr, Stone writes: “By. nature these people are bloody and 
warlike among themselves, frequently making raids to the 
“Big Land’ and returning in triumph with the heads and 
jaw-bones of their sjaughiered victims, the latter becoming 
the property of the murderer, and the former of bim who 
decapitates the body. The jaw-bone is consequently held 
as the most -valued trophy; and the more a man possesses 
the greater „he becomes in the eyes of his fellow-men.” It 
may be added that, by the Tupis of South America, tro- 
phies of an allied kind were worn. In honoring a victorious 
warrior, “among some tribes they rubbed his pulse with 
one of the eyes-of the dead; and hung the mouth upon his 
arm likea bracelet.” With the display of jaws as trophies, 
there may be named a kindred use of teeth. America fur- 
.pishes instances. The Caribs “strung together the teeth of 
such of their enemies as they: had slain in battle, and wore 
them.on their legs and arms.” The Tupis, after devouring 
a captive, preserved “the teeth strung in necklaces.” The 
Moxos women wore “‘a necklace made of tie teeth of ene- 
mies killed by their husbands in battle.” In the times of 
the Spanish invaders, the Cential Americans ‘made an image, 
"and in its mouth were inscried teeth taken from the Span- 
iards whom they had killed.” And a passage ‘quoted above 
specifies teeth as among the trophies wore by the Ashantees. 
Other parts of the head, easily detached and carried, also 
serve. Where many enemies are slain, the collected ears 
yield in small bulk a means of countivg; and -probably 
Zengis Khan had: this end in view when, in Polaud, he 
“filled niné sacks with the right ears of the slain,” Noses, 
again, are in some cases chosen as easily enumerated tro- 
phies. Anciently, by Constantine V., ‘a’ plate of noses 
was accepted as a grateful offering;” and at the present 
time, the roses they have taken are carried by soldiers to 
their leaders in Montenegro. That the slain Turks thus de- 
prived of their noses, even to the extent of five hundred 
on one battle-field, were so treated in retaliation for the 
decapitations the Turks had been guilty of, is true; but this 
excuse does not alter the fact “that the Montenegrin chiefs 
could ‘not be persuaded to give up thé practice of paying 
theit clansmen for the number of noses produced. aan 


| bert 1 Spencer, in Fortnighily Review. 


ot 


“ePOLITENRSS,” says Witherspoon, “is real kindness kind- 
ly expressed;” an admirable definition, and so brief that all 
may- easily remember it. This is the sum and substance of 
all true politeness. Put it in practice, and all will be 
charmed with your manners, —Mrs. Sigourney. 


_ Yanks. 


` towards the editor of The Index. We honored him for the 


` afterwards to a weekly, and, still subsequently, from aa 
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The Truth Seeker; May 25, 1878. 
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_ The largest and cheapest Radical Journal pub- 
lished in Europe or America, containing nearly 
seven hundred square inches more of Reading Mat- 
ter than any other Journal of its class. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY; MAY 25, 1878. 


. The Index and its Editor. 


In the issue of The Index for the 16th appears a labored 
article, by the editor, of more than three columns, written in 
the great cause of purifying Liberalism and in misrepresent- 
ing the opinions and efforts of-men within the Liberal 
It is one of a series of labored articles that have 
emanated from the same distinguished source, and charac- 
terized by the same unfair and illiberal spirit, and it seems 
to demand some notice from this quarter. It contains 


_ false statements and untruthful insinuations that should not 


be allowed to pass unnoticed 

In the outset we wish to say in the most emphatic manner 
that when we entered the field of the publication of Liberal 
literature we did so with naught but respect-and good will 


effort he was making for mental liberty, and personal and 
national rights, not less than for the ability and scholarship 
he displayed. Wes only aspired to be a humble codper- 
ator in the good work he was engaged in. Since that time. 
we have appreciated still further the efforts he has made, 
and we have, in our humble way, seconded his movements, 
We have not been unconscious of the difference in our 
abilities aud early advantages. We have not expected, in 
our columns, to equal The Index in scholarship or high- 
toned culture, nor have we tried in a single instance to im- 
pair its influence or its patronage. We have invariably, 
publicly and privately, when our remarks have been in allu- 
sion to The Index and its editor, spoken respectfully, and 
not unkindly of them. 

We have had reason to think that we have not received 
the same kind of treatment in return. A friend in Pennsy]. 
vania, who has been a steady reader of both T'he Index and 
Tue TRUTA SEEKER, in a letter to us stated the case fairly: 
“The courge of The Index towards you may be divided into 
three stages: first, it ignored you entirely; next, it barely 
recognized your existence; and lastly, when it thought it 
had you at a disadvantage, it aimed to stab you to the 
heart.” ‘To show how truly this impartial friend states the 
case, it may be remarked that during the first two years of 
our existence as a Freethought ‘journal T'he Index scarcely 
noticed us. We think it did not notice our debut into the 
theological arena as a monthly in Illinois; we think it did 
not notice our removal to this city; we think it did not 
notice our change from a monthly to a semi-monthly, and 


eight-page to a aixteen-page publication. We think it has 
rarely, if ever, noticed any of the books we have issued and 
sent it for friendly notice; but we have heard from several 
sources of slurs, sneers, hints, and shrugs which the editor 
bas on different occasions delivered himself of when our 
name or our efforts were mentioned. We cared but little 
for this. We knew that in many respects Mr. Abbot was 
our superior, and we were content to render our service to 
the cause of truth in the best manner we were able. But 
when, in November last, the agent for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and of the Christian ‘‘ Society for the 
Suppression of Vice” arrested us for exercising the right of 
an American citizen in addressing a prayer, or a letter to 
Jesus Christ, and publishing a scientific essay upon a fact 
in natural history, from the pen of A. B, Bradford—a gen- 
tleman whose ability is unquestioned and whose purity and 
morality are above reproach—we felt that the principles of 
American liberty had been violated; and when the charge 
of obscenity and indecency was laid at our door, we felt 
that gross injustice had been done us. When it was the 
purpose of the agent aforesaid to send us to prison as a vile 
criminal, we felt that it was an outrage of the grossest 
character. We perceived that the laws under which we 
were arrested and unjustly deprived of our liberty and of 
our property were wrong in tote, and actually subversive of 
the very principles upon which our government- was estab- 
lished. We learned that the law had heen rushed through 
the Forty-second Congress, in its expiring moments, under 
false representations, and at the earnest solicitation and 
spur of the vile representative of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, who was on the ground with his filthy muse- 
um of obscene pictures; that it was passed in a disgrace- 


. ful scene-of confusion and uproar, when over two hundred 


and sixty acts were rushed through in the space of a few 
hours, and when the wild and half-drunken members 
scarcely knew the titles, even, of the bills they voted for; 
and the President signed them, one after another, as they 
were handed to him bya clerk, without even taking the 
time to look at them. When, we say, we learned the truth 
of all this, we instinctively felt that the law was wrong, and 
that it ought to be repealed. We acted upon this feeling, 
and sent out, for signatures, over the country many thou- 
sand copies of a petition to Congress, showing wherein the 
law was wrong, and asking for its repeal or modification. 
We felt that our motive was good and our effort in the right | 
direction, We félt that the principle of “American liberty ` 


had beeu attacked in its vital part, and that a united effort 


life and death struggle that had töbe made 


vised the Liberals of the country not to sign it. 
we expected frieridly coöperation. 


ible. 


the honest, earnest effort of our life. 


combined. 


able. . 
in this direction we had committed forgery. 


the editor of The Index, but as to the decencies of life aud 
the maintenance of a 


far from boasting of any special excellency of character, 
Of the forgery business we will speak a few words. 


When the determination forced itself upon'our mind to 


make an earnest effort for the change of the Comstock laws it 


seemed desirabié to have the effort as general as possible, 


and as a somewhat wide class of interests and dealers was 


affected by the laws as they stand, we wished to enlist in 
the movement booksellers, publishers, druggists, photogra- 
phers, and artists generally.. The plan suggested itself to us 
to get up an explanatory circular to accompany the petition 
and to send 8 copy of the same to each man in the classes 
indicated. The circular was hastily written, and put in 
type. To this the names of such dealers in the classes of 
business, alluded to were appended. We then made it our 
business to call upon the parties whose names we had thus 
attached, explained to them -the nature of the effort, we 
were making, and asked their co-operation to the extent of 
allowing their names to remain upon the circular. We 
left with each a copy of the petition and the circular in 
prints to which their name were appénded. The most of 
those we conversed with seemed to sympathize with the 
effort, and thought the laws ought to be repealed or changed. 
Conspicuous among this number was D. C. Robbins of the 
drug house of McKesson & Robbins. He expressed in 
decided terms bis condemnation of the law and his firm 
conviction that it ought to be repealed. He did not forbid 
the use of his name; he did not order it taken off A 
copy, a8 observed, was left with him, and for ten days he 
made no Objection to his firm name being thus appended, 
and it was not till Anthony Comstock visited bim, and þe- 
rated him for allowing the use of his name, and talked about 
guits for libel, that he deemed it necessary to withdraw 
the signature of his firm. At the time of our visit to bim 
we had every reason to believe that we*had his consent 
to retain his name upon the circular. 


We asked no one to sgn the circular, but simply to allow 
us to retain their name as upon the copy shown them. We 
retained only such as seemed to be in sympathy with our 
effort, and who made no objection to the use we had made of 
their names. Those who objected or forbade the use of their 
names, we took off, as a matter of course. Some of the 
parties we did intend to see again and have further talk 
with them upon the subject, but those who have undertaken 
to get over a large city like this, and to call upon a dozen 
or two of persons in a limited time, and have a conversation 
with them, can appreciate the difficulties in the premises. 
We were greatly hurried, our duties were numerous and 
pressing, and we did not have time to call again upon all we 
intended to, but, we will repeat, we retained no name that we 
did not understand to be in sympathy with what we were do. 
ing or any who forbade the use of their names on the circular. 
Two of the parties were near personal friends whom we 
knew would be willing we should use their names, and we 
did not need to see them. One name we used by the author- 
ity of another on the list, and who was a near friend and 
duly received consent. 

And here is the whole truth about the crime of forgery 
we committed, which The Index has twice endeavored to 
prove us guilty of. The last effort was made in the article 
under consideration in which it quoted at length from the 
Ohristian Union to the effect that of the sixteen names to the 
petition (it was a circular, and not a petition), that emanated 
from Tar TRUTA SEEXER office, seven had declared that 
the use. of their names was unauthorized, and stigmatized 
the use of their names as forgeries. Now, that statement is 
false, and was made by Anthony Comstock. If that man 
is capable of telling the truth, it is a fact thet has yet 
to be established. [Itis true that Comstock did call upon 
many of those whose names were appended to the cir- 
cular and intimidated them by threats of suits for dam- 
ages a libel (and hia threatening, Gengenclng: bluster- 


should be made to repel the attack. The Liberal element 
is, unfortunately, still greatly i in the minority in our coun- 
try, and. every individual in our ranks wag. needed in the 


Just when this effort was being made on our part, just 
when the petitions were being sent out for signers, then it 
was that the editor of The Index ‘showed his hand” and 
the dagger it contained. It was at that juncture that he 
came out with a five-column article showing how highly 
moral the action of the law had been, how commendable 
the work of Comstock had proved itself, and how improper 
it would be to have the law repealed, and, in closing, said 
emphatically that he would not sign the petition, and ad- 
This did, 
indeed, feel to us like a cruel stab from the source whence 
We keenly felt it to be 
unfraternal and ungenerous, not to say mean and contempt- 


The advice, of coursé, prevented many from signing, and 
it had the direct tendency to throw a wet blanket over 
It was far from being 
such coöperation az we had felt towards Mr. Abbot’s spe- 
cific movement, and this wasa question which seemed as vital 
and important as any one of the nine ‘‘ Demands of Liberal- 
ism,” and, for the moment, more urgent than all of them 


The course which the editor of The Index has since pur- 
sued toward us--as well as towards all who signed the 
petition—has been still more unfair, unmanly, and despic- 
It has aimed to show that we were advocating and 
defending obscenity and indecency, and that in our efforts 
The solemn 
truth is we have not committed forgery, and we are not in 
favor of obscenity. We may not in all respects be equal to 


a good moral character, we fancy the 
record of our past years will not suffer materially in compar- 
ison with his, though we will expressiy state that we feel 


ing style is not wholly unknown), and charged them with . 
being defenders of obscenity, and that some of them proved 
weak-kneed and absolutely denied—such is the power of 
Christian tyranny and intimidation—that they had allowed 
us the use of their names, when they had. positively con- 
sented that we might use them. a 

As an illustration of Mr. Abbot’s fairness and honesty, 
attention is called to one point: He quotes an article from 
Mr. E. H. Heywood to show, in part, that we drafted the . 
petition to Congress, when he knew we did not draft it, 
We wrote him several months ago, stating expressly that 
we did not draft it, and gave the name, we think, of the 
able Liberal gentleman who did draft it. Cana man be 
honest who will thus make what he knows to be a false 
quotation to prove what he knows to be untrue? We cer- 
tainly are not ashamed to fathér the petition ; we indorse 
every word of it; but thinking a legal gentleman could per- 
form the task better than ourselves, we gladly accepted the 
services of Mr. T. B. Wakeman, an able lawyer and a sound 
Liberal, who, in intelligence, morality, and purity, is second 
to no man in the United States. 


The Index shows its unfairness and dishonesty in con- 
demning the petition for asking for a repeal of the Com- 
stock laws, while it admits that it is itself in favor of a’ 
‘radical modification.” Now the petition asks for a modéfi- 
cation just as much as it asks for a repeal, and thie Mr. 
Abbot knows perfectly well; so, if it is more wrong to ask. 
for the repeal of a bad law than for its modification, 
he utterly fails, in his vindictiveness against the petition 
and its signers, to make a reasonable case. Besides, if men 
believe a law to be really bad and unconstitutional, is it 
criminal to ask for its repeal? Mr. Abbot himself admits 
that there are features of the law that.he does not approve. 
Then, if it contains objectionable features» where is the 
great harm of asking for its repeal and replacing it with 
other’ enactments if necessary? Is not asking for a radical 
modification of & law nearly as bad as asking for its repeal? 
Is there really so much difference between the two as to 
justify Mr. Abbot in opposing and denouncing those who 
do not see the matter in precisely the same light he 
does? If Mr. Abbot thinks it really vile to ask for the 
repeal or abrogation of any laws which provide for the en- 
forcement of Christian morality, would it not be'well for 
him to at once take out the eighth plank of his platform 
called t“ Demands of Liberalism,” which peremptorily calla 
for the “abrogation of all laws looking to the enforce- 
ment of Christian morality”? Ought not aman to be a 
little consistent, even though he be cultured and very 
respectable? 


Mr. Abbot makes & pitiful exhibit of himself by endeav- . 
oring to show that Col. Ingergoll is so weak or careless, or 
so much of a fool, as not to know what kind of paper he is 
signing. In so many words, he says, “Col. Ingersoll was 
quite ignorant of what he was doing when he signed or pre- 
sented that petition.” And, again, ‘‘ Let it be distinctly and 
universally understood that Col. Ingersoll was. ignorant of 
the real character of the petition he signed—that he is 
avowedly and publicly opposed to the main objects it seeks, 
and that it is a gross libel on his good name to quote him as 
intentionally in favor of the repeal of the law of 1873.” 
Is it possible that Col. Ingersoll is so much of a ninny 
as that, and that nobody has been able to discover the 
fact but the editor of The index? It strikes us that the 
discoverer of the ninnyism is by far the greater ninny 
of the two. If Col. Ingersoll is’ so imbecile or weak- ' 
minded, will not Mr. Abbot make a motion that some guar- 
dian be appointed to watch over him and tell him what 
papers it will be proper for him to attach his name to, aud 
what not? Will not Mr. Abbot be kind enough to be that 
guardian? How convenient it would be for the Colonel to 
have Mr. Abbot always with him to explain to him the vile 
meaning of certain disreputable documents. and which 
papers it would be safe and respectable for him to sign! By 
the quotation from the Rev. Mr. Eldridge, which Mr, Abbot 
likes so well as to prompt him to quote it a second time, 
Col. Ingersoll is represented as a knave for heading the 
list of names on the petition. May we ask Mr. Abbot 
which he honestly most considers Col. Ingersoll, a fool ora 
knave? 

The unfairest, cruelest, and meanest traif that we observe - 
in. all Mr. Abbot’s line of attack is his persistent effort 
to måke out that the man who drafted that petition, all who 
signed it, Col. Ingersoll, and al! who defend it, are in favor 
of obscenity and are doing all they can.to befriend it. “No 
more false or villainous charge or insinuation was ever 
made, and we take the occasion here to remark that no 
high-minded, honorable, truthful man will make such a 
charge. There is no warrant for it; no reason nor honor in 
such a course. The gentleman who drew up that petition 
ig just as pure a man as Mr. Abbot himself: There is not a 
word in it that apologizes for impurity or obscenity; there is 
not a clause in it that asks that obscenity be favored. So far 
as we know, there is not a person that signed the petition who 
wishes to see obscene books and pictures published or sent 
broadcast over the country, whether by mail, express, or 
other modes of conveyance. In view of the fact that a 
greater stigma applies to the crime of obscenity than almost 
any other known offense, it is extremely wrong in any per- 
son to charge or insinuate that another person is guilty of 
that disgracefn) thing. Before Mr. Abbot even insinuates 
that Col. Ingersoll, or the gentleman who drew up the psti- 
tion, or any one of the sixty thousand who signed it, or, last 
and least, the humble individual who gent it to Washington, 
is guilty.of obscenity, or have ever expressed any fondness 
for it, any fellowship with it, or any disposition to aid and 
abet it inany way, he should be able to show that something 
of the kind is true. We @eny that anything of the kind 
is true, and hereby submit it to any candid person whether’ 
it is honorable to tty to besmirch with the foul charge of 
obscenity any. person, however humble, who fe not guilty of 
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it. Inasmuch as à word of calumny or a breath of innuendo 
_ is enough to damage the character of the. most virtuous 
female, soit is with the charge of obscenity as applied to 
members of either sex. The greatest caution shonid be 
exercised that no innocent -person is falsely acctised and that 
no false insinuation or innuendo is‘ made against them. 
‘When the charge is made that the petition and its signers 
are in favor of obscenity, indecency, or immorality in any 
form, we stigmatize it as a base falsehood, and we hope it 
will not be made again. It is enough for any persona to bear 
the faults of which they are guilty without offenses being 
laid to their charge c of which they are entirely innocent. 
We insist that it is time the insinuation of obscenity should 
no longer be made against those who happen to not approve 
of the villainous, unconstitutional Comstock-laws and are 
honest in the conviction that the same should be repealed. 


It is perhaps very fitting that The Index should defend 
those laws, and ch4mpion the valorous man who instigated 
them, and who has caused nearly three hundred persons to 
be arrested under them, mostly under the charge of obscen- 
ity. Itis its province to defend arbitrary and unconstitu- 
tional laws if it wishes to, as it has the-right to be on the side 
of the capitalist, the monopolist, and the oppressor of the 
poor. We think we know where the wrongs that have been 
committed under those laws were of the most damnable 
character—where. the innocent have been arrested and torn 
from their families upon the most offensive charge known, 
and forced, iu order to preserve their liberty, to hold unequal 
contest with the Government of the United States, only to 
be defeated at last and thrown into prison. Such conduct 
needs defense, and it is fartunate for Comstock that he finds 
so able a champion as The Index. 

As for ourselves we have come to be so thoroughly con- 
vinced of thè cruelty, heartlessness; and injustice of Mr. 
Comstock’s persecutions and prosecutions that we cannot 
find it in our heart to fellowship him at all, and we regard 
Comstockism as one of the crying evils of the time. A man 
` who by decoy and intrigue will commit a crime himself, and 

cause another also to commit a crime that he may have the 

power to punish him, ought not to. be recognized by any 
good man living, | 

Almost every man, whether good or bad, has his prototype, 
or he bears some resemblance to some person who has lived 
before him. We have looked around, somewhat; to find a 
fitting prototype for Anthony Comstock. We thought we 
had found one in Torquemada, but we fear we were mis- 
taken. Comstock would have made a splendid inquisitor- 
general without doubt, had he lived.a few centuries earlier; 
but though Torquemada caused the death of more than 100, 
000 innocent persons, and subjected more than as many 
more to cruel torture and imprisonment, we still deem him 
too learned and sincere a man to stand as a prototype for 
Anthony Comstock. He did not follow tbe persecution 
and murder of his fellow-beings for the purpose of making 
money by the hellish business, but that he might destroy 
those who did not think ds he did. Yes, with his, most 
infernal qualities, he was too much of a man to stand as a 
prototype for Comstock. We must look around for an- 
other. Here is one just fitted to our case, His name is 
Matthew Hopkins. He lived in the seventeenth century. 
He was Witch-finder General, even as Anthony is Obscenity- 
finder General in the nineteenth century. He was 
clothed with a show of legal authority, and he 
prowled over a few shires in England, even as Com- 
stock prowls over a few of these. American States. It. 
was the occupation of Hopkins to hunt up witches 
and put them through the most cruel tests. and to 
bring them to arrest, punishment, and death. Comstock 
pursues his victims with equal venom and hate, and, con- 
sidering the age of the world in which he lives, he has 

‘caused an equal number of deaths. He boasts of having 
driven fifteen persons to suicide, and probably those who 
have been forced to an involuntary death by means of his 
persecutions are not fewer in number; and those whose 
hearts he bas torn with anguish ahd deep grief, as with 
hooks of steel, are to be numbered by scores and hun- 
dreds; and Matthew Hopkins never gloated over his vic- 
tims more, with the hate of a demon, than does Anthony 

Comstock over his. Both prosecuted their diabolical busi- 

ness in the name of decency and morality, and both were 

arrant hypocrites. 

Hopkins pursued his business in this way: When a 
woman Was complained of to him as a witch, or Was even 
suspected of being such a foul thing, he at once shut herin a 
room and stripped her entirely naked, and placed her 
in a very painful position which if she did not retain, he 
bound her with cords in the most cruel manner. He kept 
her in that position without food, water, or sleep, for. 
twenty-four Lours. When exhausted nature yielded to the 
demand for sleep, he roused her and made her walk, naked, 
until her feet were blistered. And when he had by this 
merciful treatment reduced her to a state of insanity or 
imbecility, he made her confess to having had intercourse 

' with the devil, and with having given birth to imps in the 
form of. lizards, snakes, and goats, whose father was the 
devil, and then upon that enforced confession he caused 
her to be put to death in the most shocking manner. 
Comstock exhibits similar traits of character. He is 
equally merciless and equally callous to every sentiment of 
human kindness. The victims of Hopkins wero nearly all 

_ unhappy females. Those of Comstock are only in part 
females, but those he has succeeded in making unhappy 
‘enough for all purposes, and every male whose. wicked 
„arrest he. has caused, had a wife, a mother or a sister to 
‘be heart-broken over the deep disgrace done them. 

Another favorite way Hopkins had for testing ‘his unfors 
tunate victims was “the swimming process.” ‘The miser- 
able wretch was tied up in a sheet and thrown upon the 
surface.of a pond or river; if she sunk and was drowned 
she was, of course, not a witch, but was drowned all the 
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same; but if she fioated she was pronounced a witch and 
was dragged through the pond until she died. or was 
hanged or burned, as the case might be, Finally the people 
became so aroused at Hopkins’ infernal cruelty that they 
thought they would try his own test upon him. ` They tied 
him in a sheet and placed Lim upon the water, and, as was 
the case nine times ins ten, he’ fioated. Hence, he was a 
witch or a wizard, and they executed him as @ witch upon 
the spot. If the analogy is carried out in Comstock’s case 
nobody will be sorry, or, at least, no good man will be. 

In one respect Hopkins was a better man than Comstock. 
Hopkins did not stoop to decoy and entrap his victims by 
duplicity, intrigue, and lies, that he might have the pleasure 
of torturing them. Comstock does that by his victims. 

Having found so fitting a prototype for Comstock, we 
very naturally look for one for his apologist, F. E, Abbot. 
We do not find it in the humane, kind-hearted Rev. Mr. 
Gaul, who had the humanity and courage to appear in print 
on the side of the oppressed and despised victims of Hop- 


kins, and to oppose the cruel and relentless course of the 


apostle of decency and morality, but rather in the straight- 
laced, exact, cultured Rev. Richard Baxter, who did approve 
of Hopkins’ course and defended him in the high-toned, 


moral, and respectable work in which he was engaged. Inf 
doing this, however, the moral Baxter did not find it neces- 
sary to “ go back” on any of bis previous professions, nor to 
falsify any of the ‘‘ nine principles” he had proclaimed to the 
world. We think we remember of our reading something 
of this kind from Mr. Abbots pen: “Now I urge you to 
consider well the temerity of your proposed usurpation of 
I warn you against the peril of instigating 
‘| the Christian part of our population to attempt this usurpa- 
I caution you against the folly of supposing that a 
majority of the people will finally consent to this subversion 
I beg you to count the cost of 
It isa wild and 
insane delusion ‘to expect that the great body of freedom 
lovers will ever submit voluntarily, or can be made to sub- 
mit by force, to any such, outrageous oppression, whether in 
the name of God or man. I. make no threat whatever, but 
I state a truth as fixed asthe hills when I say that before you 
can carry this measure and trample on the freedom of the 
people you will have to wade through seas of blood. Every 
man who favors it votes to precipitate the most frightful 
war in modern times; and it is simply preposterous for any 


political power. 
tion. 


of their common liberties. 
this agitation before you carry it further. 


of your number to speak of the Liberals as ‘threatening war.’ 


You threaten war when you avow a purpose to.destroy the 
equality of religious rights now guaranteed by the Constitu- 
On the assailants of this 
struggle be all responsibility of its results.” Who would 
believe that a man capable of writing as sanely as that 


tion to all American citizens, 


would ever be willing to barter away the principles of per- 


sonal liberty for respectability or from a fear of being con- 
sidered a friend to obscenity? Those brave words were 
uttered from a fear of having the Jewish God placed in our 
Constitution, but for our .part, we think there is less to be 
apprehended from twenty gods in the Constitution than 
from one Comstock in our postal affairs, with his vile laws 


at bis back, 


If there are any of the descendants of Matthew Hopkins 
now living, we beg their pardon for the invidious compari- 


son here drawn; and the same also of the other man. 


It is possible that the greatest danger which threatens 
Liberaliam to-day is a deficiency of respectability and 


decency, but if it be so, we confess that we are so obtuse 


asnot to be able to see it. We are far more inclined to think 


that. a due amount of “backbone” or moral courage to 
stand up manfully for the principles of justice and liberty 
regardless of the contingency, whether we may be thought 
to be in favor of obscenity or not, is needed. We think we 
have a vivid appreciation of what a serious thing it is to be 
considered friendty to obscenity. We know what it costs 
to brave the world on this very delicate point, but we 


frankly confess that we have arrived at that pass that we 
had rather be considered partially friendly to obscenity, 


than to be found false to the high. principles of American | 


liberty. We had rather stand erect in the grandeur of 
defending the right and the true, regardless of whether the 
world considers us respectable or not, than to stand 
so straight as to lean over 4 little towards timidity, con- 
servatism, and respectability. 

We would that every man who assumes to be a leader or 
a teacher in Liberalism should espouse the cause of justice 
and liberty, rather than to seek to make friends with the 
mammon of self-righteousness and Mrs. Grundyism. If 
pretended Liberals are going to contend for what the 
churches. demand, it would be about as well had they 
remained within the pale of the Church, and never have 
pretended to be Liberals. Turveydrops may be well 
enough in the churches, but there is not a first-class neces- 
sity for them in the Liberal ranks. We harber no fears 
that Liberals will be really any less moral than our Chris- 
tian rivals, though even Comstock and his assistants. and 
apologista strive to make the odious taint of obscenity 
adhere to the cause of Rationalism. We fear not but that 
well-behaved Liberals. will always compare favorably in 
point of morality with the average professors of Christian- 
ity, even if we do not favor the retaining on our statute 
books of unjust and unconstitutional Comstock laws. 

We cannot think strange that The Ohristian Union and the 
Rev. Dr. Eldridge should denounce Col. Ingersoll) and 
every man who signed that petition, and should.attempt to 
charge them with friendship to obscenity, but such conduct 
is not expected from one who professes to be a Liberal, 
and itseems strange that he should so delight in quoting 
with approval the arguments and taunts of positive enemies 
to our cause, -When Mr. Abbott sees that his doctrines are 
liable to be denounced by our Qhristian opponents as im- 
moral and indecent, it seems singular that be should have 


so little charity or consideration for others in the same field 


who aré similarly denounced. 
the author of the “Nine Demands of Liberalism ” should 
be s0 ready to sacrifice the most vital principle of liberty, 
and to advocate the most utter liberty-crushing statutes our 
country has ever known. Pure as he may be, we fear he is 


It seems strange, too, that 


not consistent. 
Mr. Abbot closes his lengthy article by predicting that 


all sober-minded Liberals will sooner or later come to the 


same conclusion, as to the asking for the repeal,of those 
laws, that he has arrived at ; but on this point we are com- 
pelled to dissent from him. We think there are, many 
thousands of sober-minded and intelligent Liberals, scat- 
tered all over the couutry, who will not only never think it 


-wrong to ask for the repeal of an unjust and unconstitu- 


tional law, but who will also regret that the talented editor 
of The Inder bas seen fit to take the course in this matter 
that he has, and who would. much ‘rather see all 
Liberals working and struggling in unison than to see a 
factious division turning their backs to the most vital prin- 
ciples of Liberalism and giving aid and comfort to our com- 


mon enemy. 
ee 


Mrs. S. B.. Chase. 


We are glad to be able to announce that this lady has 
escaped the clutches of Anthony Comstock. When her case 
was presented to the Grand Jury, and Anthony appeared 
against her, they did not think that she had violated any 
law, or that she merited prosecution or punishment, 
They gave her an honorable acquittal, and sent word to her 
to prosecute Comstock for damages for false arrest and for 
the heavy injury she had sustained in her business by the 
unenviable notoriety he had given her. We learn that she 
has commenced a suit against the gentleman in which we 
hope she may be successful, She has suffered greatly from 
his treatment of her. Her house was full of paying tenants, 
her lectures were well attended, and she had a good line of 
patients, but such is the stigma attaching to a charge from 
Comstock, that her tenants moved out at once, her lectures 
‘were unattended, and her patients were afraid to employ 
her. Few persons are able to realize what a cloud of dis- 


‘lays his foul hands upon them, and accuses them of obscen- 
ity or giving any instructions as to how or where a remedy 
may be found for the prevention of conception, as though 
it was the greatest crime known to man. 

We are pleased to learn that the first homeapathic physi- 
cians in this city sympathize deeply with Mrs. Dr. Chase ; 


that they pronounce the charge brought against her as. 


extremely unjust, and that what she had done was entirely 
free from guiltiness. They approved of the syringe she has 
introduced and a number ordered the syringes at once. 
Messrs, Henderson & Brown have written a congratulatory 
letter to Mrs. Chase upon her esgape from the evil designs 
of Comstock, and have tendered her the free use of Science 
Hall on Saturday night, in which to deliver a lecture. She 
has gratefully accepted their kind offer, and will, Saturday 
evening, the 26th, give a lecture on “The Question of the 
Hour.” It is alao expected that.others will address the meet- 
ing. Let all who sympathize with the lady as against the 
decoying, entrapping, and hypocritical villainy of Anthony 
Comstock, who tried his best to ruin her, be present-to hear 
her. Those who feel able to donate funds to aid Mrs. 
Chase in a-suit for damages are requested to remit to her at 
No. 5 West 38d St., this city. . 
— m 
AT Tae Spiritual Conference held at the Harvard Rooms, 
Sixth avenue, on Sunday last, Mr, Simmons, the gentleman 
who was the associate of Dr. Slade, and accompanied him 
in his travels through England, France, and Germany, gave 
an interesting account of their success in the countries 
named. He was followed by Mrs. Slocum, who, in the 
course of her address, spoke of the course pursued by Com- 
stock in his arrest of Dr. 5. B. Chase. She thought that the 
Spiritualists owed it to themselves, as lovers of the right, to 
take an active part in preventing such outrages in the 
future. The Rev. Charles McCarthy spoke in strong terms 
of condemnation of the system pursued by Comstock in 
his method of inviting, in the first place, what he consid- 
ered criminal practices, and then arresting the parties. The 
audience heartily applauded the sentiments of the speakers, 
and probably some practical good will result from their 
suggestions. It is at least safe to conclude that Comstock 
ig not exceedingly popular among that portion of the Spir- 
itualists of the city. ` 
—— ee 
YEARLY MEETING.—The thirtieth anniversary ot the 
Waterloo yearly meeting will be held at the ugual place, 
near Waterloo, N. Y., on Saturday and Sunday, the 1st 
and 2d of June, at 10 o’clock a.m. Aiming, as this meeting 
does, at the substance, rather than the name, or any dut- 
ward form of religious life; at culture and character, the 
humanities, rather than any speculation or observance of 
dogmatic worship, it inculcates the study of science and the 
laws of the universe rather than the dogmas of a false the- 
ology. It invites all to its deliberations who are like- 
minded in this regard—all earnest, thoughtful, and inquir- 
ing minds. Prof. J. E., Oliver, Chas. D. B. Mills, H. L. 
Green, Wm. 8. Bell, T. c. Leland, A. L. Rewson, and other 
speakers, are expected to be present and take part in the 
deliberations. Music in attend-ance. 
ie 
Omro, Wis., May 15, 1878. 
The Spiritualists and Liberalists of northern Wisconsin 
will bear in mind that our next quarterly convention takes 
place in Omro, Wis., June 14th, 15th, 16th. The announce- 
ment that Prof. R. G. Eccles will speak is sufficient guar 
antee of the ‘success of the meeting. Good vocal sad instru- 
menta! musie ig secured; Come all. 
S. M. Brown, President, 
Dr. J. 0, PHILLIPS, Becretary, 
Northern Wis, Spiritual Conference. 
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Che New Scripture. 


‘Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
© ENTITLED JUSTIFICATION, 


wf he City y of Justification. —Dissension in the Cin y. 
=- Simonprepares to cross the Moat—Simon Dis- 
~e, covered amongst the Yellow Metal, 


t 4, And in the valley of superstition was a cértain 

` city called the city of Justification, the foundations 
‘ayhereof were a certain offensive ‘substance called 
‘Presumption, 

9,’ And the walls of the city were built of a very 
light. sand calléd Assumption, and this sand called 
Assumption was of the purest of its kind, and it was 
bound together by brazen girths, called ’ Assertions, 
and some of these girths were very strong. 

3. But the sand was light and was continually being 
blown away, and the guides and the men of the city, 
thinking to keep it in its place had taken great abun- 
dance of the ropes called Sophistries, and had fastened 
to the ends of the ropes¥some of the stones called 
“Arguments, and others called Facts, and had slung 
-the ropes over the walls to keep down the sand. 

4, But the stones called Arguments and Facts did 
‘no good but rather harm to the walls, for they 
‘ground away the sand. on every side, so that it was 


:| they fell upon. Simon like famished, wolves, and they, 
with the smoke cepsers. assisted in the. fr ay, and the 
_| hag Credulity came up,.and laid on gloriously: with 


‘22. “And” “some. ‘came with the ‘nets ‘of. dust). and 


very exceedihgly, and delivered himself of many 
others with the baskets of. brimstone, and -fire,*.and 


reverberant howlings, 

48. And Simon ‘sent out messengers and gathered 
himself together; and when he was duly assembled 
he took courage and counsel and his Hook) * and 
her staff, and heat him on, - the head and immolated | went into the ay: ae 
the, crawlers. . 

23. And they. all. laid. on heartily, and brought 
down. the nets.of dust: upon shim like flails, and 


The Science of the Bible. 


A SERMON ON ASTRONOMY, BY REV, JOHN JASPER, 


| again with.the noise and clamor; 


‘dried up, and became rotten in an hour. 


and sthe others grew fiercer and fiercer, and laid on 


_ blown. away more than before, And the people 
“were compelled to bring more sand continually. Yea, 
„veril 
. 3 Dag by day did_ they laboriously bring 1 more 
and. more sand, and girth it with the brazen Asser- 
` tions, with infinite and increasing -pains, aud sang 
joyful hosannas. over every basketful, and even while 
_ they were yet rejoicing together and saying to each 
_ other, This is a ‘sufficient, behold it was all gone 
„and more with it. 

6. And round about the city was a very thick and 
muddy moat. And the guides swore by the hour that 
: this moat, the name whereof was Mystery, could not 
be fathomed, though the line was never so long. 
But as was their wont, they lied hideously, for the 
bottom was casy to be seen, and was of a yellow 
» metal. 

-7, And over the moat, leading to' the gate, was a 
“bridge calied Works, and a boat called Belief. 
And the bridge. was made of filthy rags, and the 
boat of whales-throttles cemented together by moth- 

-ers-milk, . 

8. And the moat was full of all manner of ün- 

eakable rottenness, and the pilgrims passing over 

s yy the bridge, and by the boat, were continually 
falling in,‘ and without doubt would have been 
‘drowned, but that their heads were light and cansed 
them to float, even as an empty bladder canseth a 
man to float. 

9. And Simon, after he was uuspitted from off the 
‘claws of the Imp, did pursue his way through the 

valley of papestiion, and wallowed greedily in the 
utter, 

10, And the whole valley was full of dead men’s 

“henes, even the bones of such as were killed in the 
aeeaseless wars of the Beast and his servants; for 
“they were continually fighting with such as refused 

“to go by their roadway, and persecuting them with 

“all manner of persecution and torment. 

.”° 1}, For the Beast was arrogant, and full of malice, 
“haughty beyond measure, and filled’ to the very brim: 
“with intolerance; and the guides, his servants, were 
“like-imto him, and they were stirring up strife per- 
‘petually, and inciting contention. 

12, And ‘not orly did they persecute such as 
“refused to go by their roadway, but they that 
‘entered the city of Conversion by one gate perse- 
‘outed those that éntered by the others; and. the 
‘guides stirred up the enmity of the pilgrims against 


‘each other, and set them by the ears, and made theni i 


“slay and destroy each other by myriads. 
13. Yea, they burnt each other alive, and chari: 
a tably slit each other’s throats, and sang innumerable 
hosannas to their King whilst they did it. 
` 14. But their power for evil was decreasing day 
by day, and the power of the Giants was increasing. 

15. Yea, day by day did the Giants. gather 
- strength, and did encroach upon the territory of the 
“Beast and of his servants, aud cast down their 
„ strongholds and bulwarks. 

"16. And the Beast was no longer able to persecute 
as was his wont. 

17. And Simon pursued his journey and came to 
‘the city, even the city of Justification, and stood on 
the edge of the moat. 

' 18, And there came out to him two woefully mil- 
. dewed men, ancient and hoary of. aspect, and the 
name of one was Paul and of the other James. 

19, And Paul desired- Sinon to pass over by meang 
of the beat, and the other desired him to come-over 
-by the bridge. . 

20. And Simon knew niot what to do, and did it 


not. And the mildewed men drew near and gobbled. 


vehemently, and promised that Simon should ‘have 
his share in the cauldron of fire except he came over 
the moat, the one saying by the boat and the other 
hy the bridge. 

21. And Simon es amain. 


held bim. 


in: Selah. 7" 


poured out the baskets of, brimstone and fire upons 
him with, untiring. benevolence, and..of the censer 
smoke they ‘made swaddling signee; and swathed 
him withal. 

24. And there was the noise of a. mighty. clapper- 
clawing; and of a hideous uproar, and the earth rang 
and the. air shook 
with affright; and the. mountains could no longer. 
retain their shape,’ but melted. away, even as butter 
melteth in the sun, and spread themselves out on the 
plains; and the rocks, leaping into the.air, were pul- 
verized with fear, and fell down in showers of sand; 
and the trees shed their moisture in a full stream, and 


This sermon was delivered in, Lincoln Ball, in Rich- 
mond, Va, in April, 1878, Mr, Jasper, who is a Baptist 
clergyman, with more consistence than the majority of his 
clerical brethren, maintains that the Bible is absulutely aud 
literally true, and treats with ‘contempt those adherents’ of 
science who depend upon the observations of natural 
phenomena and the results of complicated mathematical 
calculations for their knowledge, instead ‘of drawing’ 
it, already prepared and digested, from its divine’ source, _ 
God’sholy Bible. Mr. Jasper affirms that the Bible .con- 
tains all needed astronomical science as well as all else 
necessary to salvation. He has already defeated some of 
his clerical brethren in public discussion on astronomical 
subjects, because, granting the correctness of his‘ premises— 
| the absolute truth and divine inspiration of the Bible—his 
arguments could not be refuted, nor his conclusions dis- 
|proved. He evidently believes himself to be divinely com- 
missioned as the leader in a grand revival of the rapidly- 
waning science of the Bible, and the foundation of a new 
dispensation of religious enlightenment. “The nineteenth 
verse of the twenty-first chapter of Revelations, may really 
have a prophetic signiticance in connection with his name: 
‘* And the first foundation was Jasper,” + 

The reverend gentleman’s voice is a strong, musical tenor 
of much power, but in its ordinary tones thick and muffied. 
There isa great deal of magnetism about the man; he is 
thoroughly in earnest, and at a-colored camp meeting would 
-gather in the converts at a rate to gladden the souls of Wes- 
ley or Whitfield. His style is eminently adapted tothe 
wants of his congregation, and only lacks cultivation to be 
singularly powerful and effective. He is essentially dra- 
matic, and his descriptive powers are pictorial and graphie 
to a bigh: degree. He isan unconscious humorist, ‘Withal, 
he is a logician of no mean rank, and reasons from his 
premises to his conclusions with a force and a directness 
that only need cultivation end information to be of convinc- 
ing weight and influence, Opening his meeting with an 
old-fashioned hymn, in which the audience joined, he read 
the one hundred and fourteenth Psalm, and called on-Mr. 
Johnston to pray. Then he arose and said he " would prove 
that the earth do stand still—prove it from the ies of the 
Bible.” ` agi g 

“ Ladies and gentlemen: Before proving, as I. have been 
formerly do, that the sun-do move, I shall go into Egypt 
extensively, and after devouring my subject will then travel 
into Canaan and show by the Lord’s own mouth. that the 
sun gits up in the morning in the East whar yon kin see 
him if you wants to, and goes ovar houses and trees and ter- 
ritories and Co’t hcuses till he goes down in the West, whar 
he hasteneth back again to the starting place. Now that the 
Lord is a man of war, just take notice of Exodus, fifteenth 
chapter, and third verse, and ’scuse me for meandering 
around in Egypt, for shall not undertake to prove that the 
sun do move until I git over into Canaan, From the crea- 
tion until the flood, when the Lord drowned everybody but 


25. And’ Simon made unutterable haste and -put 
one foot upon: the bridge and the other in the boat, 
and the mildewed: men tugged away’ ‘unmercifully, 


mighty. thwacks, and dealt out: thumpings ` unspar- 
ingly. 

26, And suddenly Dee was an horrified crashing 
heard, and:an-appalling-reniding of rags, and Simon’s 
foot went through the br idge and tore away the 
lashings thereof, “and he fell down into the boat. 

27. Now the Doat- builders had not reckoned upon 
sọ'great a strain, and Simon’s foot went through the 
boat also, as it had done the bridge. . 

28. And when Simon’ saw it he drew it back with 
so vehement a tug that the other foot went through 
also, and when hé drew that back the other went 
through a second time; then did he draw both out 
together, and fell down, 

29, And as he fell, one of the whale’s throttles, of 
which the boat was "built, opened its mouth ` (for it 
must reeds laugh or perish), and Simonefell into the 
mouth, and slid down to a very great depth, even as 
an arrow shooteth from the bow, so did he shoot 
down the whale’s. throttle. 

30. And when the guides saw that Simon was gone 
they were astonished and dismayed, and gathere ed a 
great company together and held a council. 

31. And one of then: whose uame. was Aodrena 
said, I will go.in after him, so he:went in, and one 
| whose name was Gospelsides-held him-by one- of his 
feet lest he should fall in.and disappear like unto 
Simon; and when: Godlyguts-could. not find Simon, 
Gospelsides said, Let some one hold my foot, and I 
will go in after ‘Godlyguts, and perchance he will 
find him. | 

32. So Gospelsides’ went in after. "Godly guts, hold- 
ing him-by:his foot, and one whose name was F iddle- 
mug held Gospelsides by the foot. 

33. And Fiddledemug. went in, and Swali 


34, And Swallowmuch, went in, and Swallowmore 


teld han i ae Noah and his family, was 1,656 years. Then 400 years 
: _| after, when the world had got demultiplied with people, 
dine ET Swallowmore w went in, and Swallowany pretty thick like, the Lord took Abraham out of the land of 


Haran, way from his kindred and relations, who was idola- 
tors, and after giving him a son he made up his mind to try 
Abram’s faith. It wasaso’ce of pleasure for Abraham— 
excuse me for calling him Abraham, his name was Abram, 
but if comes kinder pat, but I don’t mean it—to look at 
young Issac, but the Lord said, says he, ‘Abram, take de 
boy up to Moria’s Mounting, and strap toa pile of logs for 
a burnt sacrifice.’ Now, if Abram had been a philosopher 
and hadn’t had unshooken confidence he’d have said, ‘Lord, 
if I stick my knife in youvg Isaac’s troat, whar ye gwine to 
git another boy of mine through whom to bless the human 
race? But, Abram wasn’t a philosopher; he heard the 
Lord, he saddled his ass, he rode to Mosia’s Mounting, and 
was jess. ready to make a burnt sacrifice af Isaac, when an 
angel of de Lord—I don’t know his other name—called out 
to Abram, ‘See here, old man, that’s enough; don’t kill the 
boy. That’s,an old ram got caught by the horns in the 
thicket ovar thar, make a burnt sacrifice out on him? And 
Abraham he begot Isaac, and Isaac he begot Jacob, ‘and 
Jacob he begot.twelve sons, and they all went down into 
EBgypt’s land whar I have been meandering all this time. 
Thar they stayed 400 years, and thar God said to Moses one 
day: ‘Moses, I have beard the prayers and seen the tears, 
and watched the cares, and pitied the ‘fears of my people 
down in Egypt, so you go down to the royal town, tell 
Pharaoh, bound with the luss of the crown, that I say let 
my people git.” But Moses hemmed and hawed and suid: 
‘ Sir, I ain’t well enough acquainted down there,’ And the 
Lord says, ‘Yon aim, aint you? Well, take Aaron, the 
Levite, and he shall be my speechman, to tell Pharaoh to let 
my.people go.’ So Moses he went down and told Pharaoh, 
and Pharaoh, nothing would do for him till they let thé frogs 
on him, Then he got scared, I tell you, but it took the lice 
and the darkness, and the Destroying Angel to work him ‘up 
to thesticking point. And then when he did let them gohe 
was sorry, and went after them with 600 chariots filled with 
colonels and captains. And the Lord skid to Moses, “Jess 
tell your people to stand on one side and look at me, for Pm 
gwine to do the fighting this morning,’ ` And the Lord said 
to one of his angels, ‘Angel, git down thar and unscrew 


= ee os te 


Translatora, 


36. And Swallowanything ‘went in, and Swallow- 
everything held ‘him. 

87. And many: moré? went in to “the number of 
threescore; and twenty, and seven, and upwards, 
each holding by the foot the ote: -who went before 
him, and being himself’ held. by the ‘one that was 
behind. 

38, And they all went in, yea verily, they all went 


+ 39. And what they did, and how they fared, and 
the mighty deeds they performed, and the summers 
the swallows made there, behold, is it not written in 
the book of the omnivorous prophet. Lunaticums 
Neveracdoubt? 

40. Go and look. Selah. 

41. And the sur journeyed to cand. fro in the 
heavens as was his custom in those days, and sang 
resonant madrigals when the weather did permit 
him. 

42, And, the wicked moon jiggered behind: the 
hills, and stayed out anights; and white-robed win- 
ter pursued the yellow- cork suminer wherever she 
‘did went. 

48.. Seagon followed season, until spices more than 
abounded, and seedtime trod ‘on the heels of harvest, 
and vank-smelling. men were abundant: and the ears 
of corn gathered together in yellow sheaves, and 
laughed when: the suu- shone, but when the rain 
descended they fell on each others necks and wept. 

44, And after this Simon lay at the bottom. of the 
moat, having his hands full of the yellow metal, and 
the. guides saw him .and rejoiced. 

45. He that. hath understanding let- iia under- 
stand. Let him-that is able pluck the garlic. Selah. 

46. And Godlyguts tooks pole having at the end 
thereof. a‘ sharp hook, and he plunged: the hook into 
the south-west corner of Simon, where the fat was, 
and drew him ashoree- 

17. And Simon made haste, yea, he made haste 
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*Bee chapter vi, verse 4, _* What hook? 
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Pharoah’s lynebpin and take off his stern wheel.’ And the 
angel did-so; and then Pharaoh said, ‘Let's git, boys, the 
Lord's doing this ‘fight, I tell you.’ And he went to go, but 
the east wind came on, and whar, oh whar was Pharaoh ? 
Then Moses-he. died, andeJoshua took command, and the 
Israelites were beaten at the city of Ai. And wharfore? 
Achorn, ‘the son. of Zeri, stole a magnificent Babylonish 
; garment and 250 shekels of silver and agold wedge, and hid 
them ynder’ his bed. Joshua sent out 3,000 men—I forget 
whether,it was 3,000. or 300—anyhow, they got whipped, 
‘and Joshua fell on his face and prayed, and the Lord said, 
‘Git up, Joshua, what’s the matter with you? And Joshua 
_ said, ‘O Lord, they licked us? And the Lord said, Of 
course they did. Take that cursed thing away. Hain’t he 
- got that Babylonish garment ? Hain’t he got 250 sheckels 
of silver?’ Then they killed Achon and his family, and 
went after the city and took it. Then the Gibernites played 
a trick on Joshua to save their lives, and two or three days 
after some of the neighbora sent word- and said to Joshua: 
‘Joshua, them fellows ain’t foreigners; they live around 
here, aud have taken you in.’ -But the five kings of the 
Ammonites, having a quarrel with the Gibernites, came down 
te fight them, and the Jews buckled to them, They fit and 
fit, and right here I’m gwine to prove to you by this blessed’ 
book, that the sun do move, suah! ForJoshua said, ‘ Lord, 
the battle can’t be foute before the sun goes down behind the 
‘Western hills. And the Lord said, ‘ Joshua, tell thesun to 
stand still upon Gibeon, and thou moon, in the valley 
of Ajalon.” So the sun stood stillin the midst of the heavens 
and hasted not to.godown about a whole day. Do you 
want anymore proof than that? Take Hezekiah where 
the sun went back ten degrees. And Solomon bays in 
Ecclesiastes? first chapter, fifth verse, ‘the sun ariseth and 
the sun goeth.down, and hasteneth to his place where he 
arose,’ Now Solomon. was a smart man, and knew some- 
thing, and is entitled to respect, and that’s what he says. 
Now, I want to ask the grammarians something,- What is 
the meaning of the word ‘arise?’ Don’t it mean something 
that goce down stairs, or gets up and moves about? If I 
haven’t proved that: the sun do move then my name ain’t 
' Jasper !.. Don’t take my word for it, take God's, He says 
so. : Will you make God a liar? But they say the earth 
moves, that the earth turns over. Pshaw! An astronomer 
told me it turnéd over and over and over! Why don’t you 
see if it did, all the waier would fall out of the rivers and 
wed all be drowned. Drowned. I tell you. And if the 
earth turned over, all the houses would tumble down and 
. the territories turn-over, and you and I would be standing 
on our heads half the time! It’s nonsense ! 

"Ihave proved by the Bible that de sun do move. The 
Bible was cherished by our fathers, we kin- not do better 
than cherish it ourselves and teach our children to cherish. 
But don’t believe that the earth turns over, for you know 
that you can’t stand on your head all night.” 


Origin of Hell. 
BY PROF, W. H. CHANEY. 


All winter I have been silently observing the discussion of 
hell, and although the subject is somewhat hackneyed, still 
I considér it far from being exhausted. Therefore I ask for 
a little space to devote to it. 

Helios, in the Greek, was the Sun God; that is, he drove the 
chariot of the sun. Hades was one of;the names bestowed 
upon the God of the Infernal Regions, but in time came to 
signify toll itself, and clergymen frequently quote Hades as 
the Greek for hell. So Helios in time came to signify the 
sun, Hell is derived from Helios, Words in Greek ending 
with es have reference to fire, such being the meaning of es- 
The last syllable of Helios evidently means the same as es, 
and refers to the fire of the sun. This is the fire mentioned 
in the New Testament ‘that is never quenched.” This 
conclusion is unävoidable from the fact that all other fire, 
except that of the sun, is liable to be quenched, ‘Even the 


great ocean.of fire at the earth’s center is slowly cooling. 


down and must eventually be quenched. But upon the the- 
ory that the fire of the sun is kept up, not by the consump- 
tion of inflammable matter, but by the impinging of aerolites 
upon the sun’s disc (the arrested motion being converted in- 
to heat which instantly reducing the aerolites to gas, the gas 
again solidifying into aerolites, to be again attracted to the 
sun, constituting a perpetual motion in nature, without. any 
waste of material or loss of power), it is plain that the sun is 
‘that great ‘lake of fire and brimstone.” But the Bible adds 
in this connection, ‘‘ where the worm dieth not.” Who, or 
what, is that “worm?” Theology fights shy, regarding 
the “ worm,” thougi always slopping over with aa ad 
of ‘the fire that is never quenched.” 

To me, the ‘‘ worm” has as much force and meaning ‘in 
the passage as the “ fire;” but theology makes no attempt to 
explain ‘the. worm,” except to say that the language is 
figurative, and has reference to the agony of the damned 
sufferer. If this is true, then the inspired(?) writer was very 
atupid in making a comparison, for the bite of the cobra, 
the sting of a,bee, and many other pains, are far. more 
excruciating than anything that a worm can cause. Besides, 
if there is a hell, it must be full of quack doctors, and it 
would not take them lon g to get up a vermifuge warranted 
to knock hell’s delight out of every worm that dare show 
himself in those sulphurous regions. But to be serious. 

Prior to the date fixed for Moses (which I feel-certain is 
an.antedate of the time the Pentateuch was written by more 
than a thougand years), the constellations Taurus’ and 
Scorpio occupied the vernal and autumnal) equinoxes, re- 
apectively.. By precession, a constellation of the zodiac 
passes a given point in a fraction more than two thousand 
years, Moses is brought -upon the stage at the time that 
‘Taurus (the bull, or cow, or calf, ete.), passes over the vernal 
equinox, by ‘precession, and Aries (the ram) comes there. 
So Moses is made to commemorate the ‘ Passover” by 


“the sacrifice of a male lamb, or ram.” But when Taurus 
passed over and ascended to heaven (the summer region) 


‘its opposite sign, Scorpio, descended into the infernal re’ 


gions of winter and beGame the sign accursed. On this 
event if founded that beautiful fiction about ‘the war in 
heaven” and the casting out of Satan, ‘That old serpent 
[Scorpio], the devil, which is called: Satan.” When Taurus 
passed up, Moses is made to repudiate his image, a calf, and 
get very angry. about it, declaring that the Israelites were 
‘‘ thirsting for the flesh -pots of. Egypt,” that is, they wanted’ 
their old Taurus worship in place of the Aries, or lamb 
worship; and to convince them of their error this ‘* meekest 
man” kills a few thousand, thus proving the supremacy of 
mutton over beef. 

' According to the unchanging laws of astronomy, a little 
more than two thousand years after Taurus passed over the 
vernal equinox, Aries was compelled to follow, and then 
Pisces (the fishes) came there. This occurred a little more 
than three hundred years before the time fixed for the birth 
of Christ, a discrepancy to be accounted for only on .the 
ground of fraud or ignorance on the part of the New Testa- 
ment writers. Aries, which was a lamb in the time of 
Moses, had grown to be a sheep, and by the immutable law 
of precession, had sirayed away from the fold of the vernal 
equinox, Hence they had lost their Israelitish mutton, but 
determined to have it back again. Nothing short of a mir- 
acle could accomplish this object, and: so they have a demi- 
god born of a virgin, with God for the father, the great 
mission of whom is ‘‘to. save the. lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” . Therefore it was appropriate to call hima ‘‘savior,” 
and being in the sheep business, how natural that shepherds 
should adore him. Nor was it disrespectful, to call. him a 
“Lamb,” although from his birth in a manger it. might be 
just as appropriate to call him a‘horse, or.ass, only it would 
sound funny to call him the “Horse of, God,” ete., simply 
because it is new; whereas, the “ Lamb of God” is some- 
thing we have heard from infancy and sounds all right. 

But by actual phenomena, the fishes (Pisces) had: taken 
the place so long occupied by the lamb, and Jesus must 
bring about a reconciliation, Hence he is a ‘‘ mediator” 
and chooses fishermen for his disciples, who proved a scaly 
lot of fellows, as Robert Taylor remarks, for Peter was 
either afraid or ashamed to own that he knew him and. swore 
he’d be —— if he knew any such a fellow, while Judis be- 
trayed him to death. 

But the authors of the New Testament accomplished their 
object, and to this day Aries is kept at the vernal- equinox 
by every astronomical author, although it is well: known 
that not only Aries, but Pisces, has followed Taurus into 
the kingdom of heaven, and that Aquarius: now occupies the 


point of the vernal equinox. ‘This arrangement, or, rath- f 


er, disarrangement, retains. Scorpio as the leader down into 
the regions of the damned, and the first sign of the. zodiac, 
not constellation, which the sun enters at the beginning- ‘of 
the five winter months, during which time the fire of the sun 
is greatly diminished, but *“ never quenched.” Old Scorpio, 
the worm, having been assigned a. permanent domicile -at 
the first point below the autumnal equinox, is do pasha to 
live there forever, and therefore never dies. 

Jesus is adeification of the sun. The twelve zodiacal con- 
stellations are his twelve disciples. Scorpio is the traitor, 
for anciently he was above the autumnal equinox, and 
while the sun was transiting thrqugh Scorpio it was sum- 
mer. But after being kicked out of the kingdom of heaven, 
it is winter while the sun makes the transit, and therefore 
Scorpio is a vile traitor, who ‘betrays the sun with a kiss. 
The sun is crucified, that is, crossified, that is, crosses the 
‘equinoxial, twice each year, both of which crossifications 
are mentioned in the New Testament, namely, on Mount 
Calvery, Sodom, and Egypt, (See Rev, xi, 8.) The Sun, 
that is, Jesus, descends into hell at the autumnal cruci- 
fixion, gains the lowest point of declination Dec, 22d, riges 
again Dec. 25th, the third day, when the days lengthen and 
the sun is returning once more to the northern hemisphere; 
is a risen Redeemer, redeeming the earth. from’ the frosts 
and chains of winter, March 21st, and just forty after, namely, 
May ist, ascends up into heaven, bringing the Holy Ghost, 
that is,“ sun gust.” Tn Acts, the men of Gallilee are told 
that they shall see this same Jesus descend, which they did 
only a few months later, when he was once more on the 
downward road to'hell, Thus we have the origin and sci- 
entific meaning of hell. ‘Old Theology should be ashamed 
of its ignorance and stupidity. 


tm 


Death. 


D. M. Bennevy, Dear Sir: In Tax TRUTH SEEKER of May 
4th is an article upon death, from G. H. Bennett, M. D,,-- 
I presume not a near relative of yours, judging from the 
foundation for his argument—which for a moment, with 
your permission, we take the liberty to examine. 

We think with him that death is not the terrible foe of 
mankind that many teach, but is the greatest reliever of 
human suffering known—as natural as birth; aud could we 
be ‘properly instructed with regard to it, we should welcome 
it As a kind friend coming to relieve us from suffering after 
this body becomes worn out; inacend of an enemy to do us 
harm. . 

But what troubles the iòjorlis of persons is the foolish, 
unreasonable, groundless, and. delusive. idèas that. have in 
the past, and are now being taught with regard to the kere- 
after, and the uncertainties. and doubts continually arising 
in the mind of. the thinker, as allare not quite so positive of 
future existence as Dr.-G. H, Bennett, and hardly satisfied |o 
with the reasoning by which he arrives at his conclusions. 
. He asks, ‘‘ Why should the word death be used, when in 
fact there is nothing dead?” He must allow that animals of 
all kinds-die—and as death isthe word used -to denote the 
cessation of life in animals, why is it not. approp When. 
applied to man:? ‘as he is born into the world as an animal, 


lives upon the productions of the earth as an animal, and 


‘dies as an animal. 


The doctor assumes that, because man has intelligence and 
reason superior to auy othgr animal ktiown he has spruug 
from the gods; is a part of God; and as he could not con- 
ceive of a perfect god with an eternal existence, heconcludes 
man must continue to exist in some form {eternally Because 
his God does. 

The trouble with the doctor commences in assuming, 
“ there is a God.” Could he prove it beyond question he 
would have a starting point. He may tell us none but fools 
question the many convincing evidences of his existence to 
be found in nature and in the Scriptures, but. all this fails 
to satisfy the reasoning mind as well as the foo}; and all 
are asking for the proof and must have it, as they will not 
accept the reasonings deduced from false premises. 

As no living person has ever seen a God ontside of nature: 
and her unchanging laws, we have no positivé evidence of 
his existence except created in the imagination of each per- 
son, all who have the same right as the doctor to create one 
or more; so we may have millions of gods as no two persons 
were ever alike, no two gods could be created alike, and 
whether they would be subject to death or not would 
remain Wholly with the individual creating them to-decide; 
as very much would be depending upon the intelligence of 
the person’as to the kind of god produced. ’ 

After creating his god, the doctor next asserts: ‘‘ God is 
the fountain of all life” and man must continue to live in a 


future state of existence or endanger the life of the Creator, ` 


as if he were dependent upon the life of his creatures for his 
continued existence, and yet fountain of all life. The absurd- 
ity of such ideas shows at once to every reasoning person 
-the uselessness and the imbecility of such a god. 

If the doctor will be good enough to demonstrate to us 
that there is a God, all-powerful and wise and of endless ex- 
isténce; that we are a part of him, his children, created in 
his image, and that he will eternally care for us and pre- 
serve our identity and intelligence through along eternity 
after the dissolution of this body; we,will be greatly obliged, 
as a large majority of persons have a strong desire to live 
forever, but are not certain that ‘their wishes in this respect 
will be gratified. ; 

If the doctor’s theory is true, itis a great pity that we 
were not placed ' directly in the world for which we are all 
so naturally adapted, as it would appear that God has made 
aslight mistake by placing usin the wrong world among 
many uncertainties, and doing us an injustice that he mall 
never be able to wholly remedy. 

We should be sorry to have death destroy all the Kanoi 
doctor’s beautiful theories which appear plausible and some 
of them very desirable, and the superficial reasoner may 
conclude he is correct, but theories amount to little where 
we asena tenndetion and all our conclusions may be erro- 
neous. . 

If in mathematles I assume that two and two make five, 
and follow out the rule, no matter how well or systematic 
I perform my work, the result in each case will be wrong, 
because my assumption is erroneous; so it is, with the reas- 
oning of the doctor; it will continue to lead him astray till 
he secures truth for a foundation. ee 

We aré yet having altogether too much of this reasoning 
from false premises and groundless assumptions, and it is 
prolific of much of the superstition and error with which 
the world is cursed to-day—and the people are beginning 
to require that it be supplanted by something more real and 
substential. 

I fear the doctor isin error when he would take such a 
disparaging view of [everything beautiful in nature aud 
sink so low as to despise himself if he could not be-positive 
of a continued existence. As well might I say, Unless I can 
be sure I shall live a hundred years, I don’t care to live at 
all, and will despise all the blessings and beauties that sur- 
round me, torment myself and make those around me as 
miserable as possible. Every sane;person would have a right 
to wish me dead, and have my place filled by somé one 
more worthy—and in case I should prove thus ungrateful 
and worthless, I ought to despise myself and be despised by 
the lowest vagabond on earth. 

The importance attached to a belief in a future existence 
by the doctor, in order to enjoy this life or to do well here, 
is thinner than moonshine, and has not body enough to it to 
form even a shadow—itis if possible weaker than other 
points in his reasoning; yet it may be so necessary for him 
that if his props were taken from under him hė would be 
useless in this world, and might be driven to insanity or 
suicide, 

The doctor should leara a lesson from all vegetation in 
its growth and decay, in the flower that so quickly buds, 
blossoms, and is gone—and in nearly all the beasts of the 
field and the birds of thé air, that enjoy the short life allot- 
ed them—all these should ghame man with his enlarged 
capacity for enjoyment, and his superior ability for acquir- 


ing knowledge, when he despises this because heis not sure 


of an everlasting existence. Yours, R. ©. TROWBRIDGE. 
. Syracuse, May 6, 1878. 
K m 
Tux amelioration of the condition of mankind, and the in- 


crease of human happiness ought to be the leading objects of 


‘every political institution, and the aim of every individual, 


according to the measure of his power, in the situation he 
occupies.— Hamilton.” 


ot 


‘Tr is not 80 difficult a task to plant new truths as to root 

out old errors; for there is this paradox in, men—they run 
after that which is new, but are prejudiced i in favor of tha 
which is old. — Colton. >~ 


This body grows musty, this blood grows sour, This 
God is devoured by mites on his own altar, O ye blind, ye 
imbecile Egyptians, open your eyes! 


fe 
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The Truth Seeker, May 95, 1878. 
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Letters from friends. 


. y TH, C, LELAND AND THE INDEX. | ; 
-- ‘Mr. Eprrorn: One of tndélhost disagreeable things in the 
eyes of every true and sensible Liberal is the pickerings [sċe] 
and petty jeno nenes of liberal papers, which far from bene- 
fitiñg the latter, must of course, be but an injury to. them- 
selves and the cause of Liberalism. Asan instance of this 
- J will now only refer to the Paine Memorial Buiiding matter 
"which ought to and might have all been settled satisfactori- 
‘ally more than two years ago;-but instead of it, and owing 
mainly to these foolish jealousies and growls, the building 
is this day yet burdened with a heavy debt and mortgage— 
as large as isthe burning shame for Liberals not to have 
wiped it out long ago. 

Tue TRUTH SEEKER of last week (May 4th), also, has an 
"article from the pen of Mr, Th. U. Leland against The Index, 
dictated in the same spirit and seasoned with malignity and 
faisehood, First he accuses Zhe Index of having two or three 
regular correspondents who seem to be got up on the “ prin- 
ciple of the crab.”, Now this will most certainly be some- 
thing quite new to the readers of The Index, a paper as 
_much distinguished by its high tone, and scientific character, 
as by the erudition and enlightened and thorough radical- 
iam of its gentlemanly editor, Then Th. C., L. stigmatizes 

|- one of those correspondents (Mr. A. W. Kelsey) as ‘‘one of 

‘those fellows tugging away lustily at the rear end of the 
car of Progress, and shouting: Wajt! No communists, no 
labor reformers, no Freelovers, no woman suffragisis—none 
but free religionists and friends of Anthony Comstock 
allowed on board !’ . i 

Now, Mr. Editor, Mr, Abbot has often and clearly enough 
declared that each correspondent is alone respunsible for 
the contents and character of his communication; whatever, 
' then, the nature of Mr, Kelsey’s article may be, Mr. Abbot 
and his Indexean certainly not be held responsible. If Mr. 
Leland does not like aii in Mr. Kelsey’s article, he has a 
perfect right to differ from him; nor is he alone in this; I 
myself did not like it aid, ButI can for all that not share 
in his tirade against The Index and hiseditor; nor can I find 
any cause or excuse for it, What! accuse Mr. Abbot of 
being op posed, or at least unfriendly, to labor reform, 
woman’s suffrage? What a libel! Who is a stauncher 
: advocate of-all and any rational, - necessary, and beneficial 
reforms than Mr Abbot? Who is more devoted to equal 
rights and freedom? What paper is more’polite and impartial, 
more truly liberal and radical than The Index. ‘True, Mr. 
Abbot or Mr, Kelsey, or both, may, and with good reason, 
too, not like freeloveism and communism, yet be very good, 
liberal and radical gentlemen; they will not be found alone 
in this, either, bu, will have an overwhelmingly large 
majority of the readers of Zhe Index on their side, besides 
almost the unanimous voice of society in general. 

And yet Th. C. L. is mean enough, when speaking of H. 
C. Neville's article in The Index, ‘Purification of Liberal- 
ism,” to say ‘‘ Nobody has ‘discussed’ [it], or at least nobody 
. that.The Index would print” (the italics of this sentence are 

my own; the grammar, Mr. Lelanus). 

What falsehood and calumny/ Th. O. L., would thus 

` intimate that Mr. Abbot was too prejudiced and biased to 
allow a rejoinder to Mr. Neville’s janatical attack on Liber- 

- alism and Liberals; and even if any one should write and send 
it to him, he would refuse to publish it. Now, Mr. Editor, 
what are the facts? Just the contrary! I myself wrote a 
sharp reply to Mr, N's article, and @ week or two afterwards 
it was published in The index. Bo much for Th. C. Ls 
critics and truthfulness, o ; : 
< Farther remarks I consider unnecessary, and least required 
for those acquainted with The Inde and its noble editor. 

Yours for the truth, MORRIS EINSTEIN, 
Titusville, Pa., May 12, 1878. 
COMMENTS BY MR. LELAND. 

The.writer of the above must be troubled with defective 
vision. He seems to see things in a blurr. I recommend 
him to put on spectacles of high magnifying power, get. my 
article in true focus under clear light, and read it again, I 
defy him to find one word in it "against The Indez,” or 
“against ” its editor. Isimply stated that The Index had 
two or three correspondents of a crab-like character, and J 

` stated it not as an ‘‘accusation ”-—not as a matter for which 

Mr, Abbot was to blame—on the contrary, it is to his credit 

that he hears all sides, aud I have given him that credit in 

his own paper, and elsewhere, and everywhere, but I stated 
‘it as as a fact, If that fact is an accusation or a discredit to 
anybody, it is to the correspondents alluded to, not at all to 
the editor. It doesn’t need a critic, come all the way 
‘from Titusville, to tell us that. We know it here as among 
the first principles of journalism. In all that I said, I held 
the correspondents responsible, aud not the editor—just as 

Mr, Einstein takes go much uacalied-for pains to teach me 

that I should do. It was upon their views, as expressed, 

that I animadverted, and upon them alone, so all Mr. Hin. 
stein’s charges, couched in hard words, fall to the ground. 

Whenever I shall venture to criticise the editor of The Index, 

it will be done openly, directly, in a mauner that will not be 

mistaken, for cause that will be justifiable, and not over the 
shoulders of any correspondent or otherwise. 

When I wrote, ‘nobody had ‘discussed,’ or at least nobody 
that Fhe Inder would print,” I wrote advisedly. I knew of 
at least one article sent to The Index on the subject, and 
presumed there were others. I now know there were sev- 
eral, and among them, ‘‘a bird in the air ” tells me, was one 
from Mr. Einstein which was not published, And now 
crops out a fine specimen of the prevarication to which trick- 
sters even in Liberalism have to resort when they enter on 
the defence of an unrighteous cause. Mr. Einstein says he 
« wrote a sharp reply to Mr. N’s article, and a week or two 
afterward it was published in 4e Index,” and in that state- 
ment he wishes to make the readers of Tun TRUTH SEEKER 

_ believe that be wrote a ‘‘ sharp reply ” to the same articles 
of Neville on “‘ The Purification of Liberalism,” upon which 

I was commenting, and that that sharp reply was published 

in The Index. He did, I believe, reply to Neville on another 
` matter, three or four months ago, and that reply was pub- 

lished, but no article of Einstein’s that has any reference to 

Neville’s recent letters on purified-or conservative Liberal- 

ism ever appeared in The Inder., 

Lhave asked Mr Bennett to print Mr. Hinstein’s communi 
cation as above, exactly as he wrote it, to show readers in 
what a glass house of brittle grammar he wields the pen 


himself, At all events, J stand by mine, and assure him that 
Ihave command of grammar enough for all practical pur- 
poses. It will serve me sufficiently well in controversy with 
all reactionaries, ‘‘ purifiers of Liberalism,” and holier-than. 
‘thou style of people, wherever I may meet them. 28 
Yours against the untruth, © THERON C. LELAND. 


A Few WORDS BY THE Eprror.—We wish to make a 
remark or two in reply to brother Einstein about the Paine 
Hall complication, which he so regrets. We presume we 
have felt as deep regret upon this unpleasant subject as has 
Mr. Einstein himself. We had something to say upon the 
subject when it was under discussion, but we did not engage 
in it until we became convinced that it was our duty to do 
so, and not until every means had been exhausted to effect 
a fair and just settlement of the difficulties. We felt that 
justice demanded that Messrs. Burt, Altman, and-Hender- 
son should be heard upon the subject, and we extended to 
them that privilege. When we were attacked-for doing 
that, we endeavored to defend ourselves in a spirit of truth. 
We only contended that the property towards which the 
people had given $40,000, in round numbers, should be 
vested in a legal board of trustees, and not in the private 
right of three individuals. That the demand was a just one 
we have only to cite the fact that our Boston friends ulti- 
mately adopted it, and virtually admitted that it was the 
only proper course to purse. Could they have seen the 
propriety of taking that stand three years earlier, it would 
have been a fine thing for Paine Hall and the cause of 
American Liberalism. We believe there‘are none to-day 
who regrét that that step was not taken more than do our 
Boston friends themselves. Had they to do it over again, 
with the experience they now have, we fully believe they 
would act differently. What we said aud did in the prem- 
ises was prompted by the highest sense of propriety and 
justice. - ; 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 
BY A. DAMPHOOL. 


Sim: Though we are strangers, you have awakened in me 
a very strong interest in the work you have lately undertaken 
in your inquisitorial capacity, and as I am an old man and 
somewhat versed in the ways of the world, it has occurred 
to me that some good advice might not come amiss, 

In the first place, your consistency evokes my highest ad- 
miration. You are a Christian; at least I hope you are, for 
you are living up to the doctrine better than most men. In 
fact, you are without a peer in your line. Still, with all 
your zeal, your talent is worthy of much greater scope, and 
you may aspire to great distinction. f 

It is said that you are now engaged in hunting down those 
who vend devices for preventing conception; and in this 
high vocation how can I do otherwise than bid you God-speed, 
for did he not set you the example by slaying’ Onan for the 
same crime? To be sure God might have spared Onan, as 
he.was the chief instigator of the offense, and killed the 
woman; but the Killer did not happen to be Comstock. 

There is a large field for your effort in this line to which 
I now call your attention. There is noy, scarcely a repu- 
table drug-store in the. Union but is overtly engaged in sell- 
ing preventives of conception. Visit each drug-store, buy 
one in each, and then next day have every drugwist inearcer- 
ated! Wouldn’t that be grand compared with pouncing 
upon one poor woman? What a mighty warning! No 
sneak-thief look about it ! $ . 

When you haye accomplished this feat, look after the 
opossums, These blasphemous marsupials are practical 
ante-conceptionists, and should be at once looked after. To 
be sure, their creator madethe grave mistake of giving them 
their faculties; but prevention is a crime, and as you cannot 
reform these animals by law they must be killed. Their 
hides will bring some money to swell the treasury of 
either the government or God, it don’t seem to make much 
difference which, Besides, think what a stinging rebuke 
this marsupial massacre will be to God, showing him what 
a mistake he made in their creation! Perhaps you may 
make him regret the mistake of having created youin the 
-human form, even as al! sensible and refined people are now 
regretting that the government has made the mistake of ap- 
pointing you instead of a gentleman to the office you hold. 

Next in order come the wood-squirrels. Hunters and 
others tell us that during the first week of the existence of 
the new-born nestlings, the impious, God-defying little 
mother-squirrel selects al] but the most vigorous males, and 
mercilessly emasculates these helpless innocents with her 
-incisors, thus frustrating God’s designs by curtailing procre- 
ation! Think of this, and of the slaughter of innocent, 
unborn opossums, and do your whole duty. But don’t mo- 
lest the male; the females are the sinners, and you like to 
porasonte that sex anyhow, so inclination and duty will 

end. 

But I have another suggestion, and pardon me if I incline 
to the opinion that it will afford you more distinction than 
any other path you could pursue. Adultery is a most griev- 
ous ‘‘vice,” and imperishable renown awaits the man who 
will extirpate it. I am about to tell you how you may 
become that man of renown, and I charge nothing for the 
disinterested advice. When 8 town or city attains the num- 
ber of one thousand inhabitants, we are fold that prostitu- 
tion and adultery are inevitable concomitants. Glance 
your eye over the census; compare the best social-evil esti- 
mates you can get, and you may then form some idea of 
the immensity of your undertaking. Now for the modus 
operandi: Commence with New York city; visit all the 
lewd women, and induce them to commit adultery with 
you. Then have them promptly arrested, and have, it 
mercifully arranged with the authorities that the wretched 
women can have their choice between suicide and instant 
decapitation. Either mode will be satisfactory to you and 
the saciety you so much honor, -When you get through 
with New York, take Philadelphia or Brooklyn ; preferably 
the former, for you will need change of climate—travel will 
do you good. Think‘of the magnitude of this enterprise! 
And when you shall have completed this glorious career, 
there is but one other way in which you can add to your 
reputation by capping the climax. Of course, it will be 
your duty while abolishing adultery to keep an eye on mur- 
der, drunkenness, and sundry other ‘‘ vices,” whick you 
will have ample opportunity to incite. And if your consti- 
tutional vigor permit, you might improve various opportu- 
nities for betrayal of innocent girls; they would be very 
roughly handle by the authorities, while you would of 
course get off scot-free, as men generally do. 


“But now for the grand climacteric—and I confess that I 
approach it with awe, and do.hope that you will keep it 
rather private, for indeed it almost -paralyzes my pen to 


‘| write it—I allude to what is known as an IFERNAL Ma- 


CHINE. Such a mechanism may be variously constructed; it 
is explosive in character, treacherous in mode of introduc- 
tion, and mercilessly murderous in execution. It may be 
sent to the victim under any one of a thousand - innocent 
looking disguises. They are hated, despised, and feared by 
all civilized people. No punishment is thought too severe 
for the perpetrator, and happily for the welfare of our race, 
they are about as rare as their counterpart, the moral infer- - 
nal machine, which is gotten up on the same principle. 
Still, they do crop up at long intervals, and it is a part of 
your duty to “‘suppress” them, To do this you should hire 
some person to make one. That’s the first step. Have him 
make it of wrought steel, and large enough to contain ten 
pounds of nitroglycerine. Accompany him to some lonely 
spot, having amlushed some witnesses for next day’s court. 
Calmly seat yourself upon this innocent mechanical toy, and 
give your co-sinner $5.00 for firing. Of course it would not 
dare to harm you, but whether it does or not, your witnesses 
will pyt Aim through, and that is the object sought. ‘This 
they will do, even if there isn’t enough left of you to decently 
bury; but if you escape unhurt, as analogy would seem to 
augur, you gan make the next one a little larger. - 

P. S., N. B.—Don’t try the climax till you get through 
with the other work; it might make you nervous. . 


PRINCETON, Mass., May 16, 1878. 

EDITOR THUTH SEEKER : In your kindly notice in your 
issue of May 11tb of the Labor Reform Convention held in 
New York the 5th and 6th, you unconsciously do injustice 
to many friends and co-workers in the phrase “Mr. E. H. 
Heywocd’s Labor Reform League.” One of many Indus- 
trial Protestants, L am simply the servant of a growing 
associative purpose which has its exponents in all parts of 
the world. In your city alone, associations with similar 
principles and purposes to those of our League run back 
forty years and count in their membership J. K. Ingalls, 
Wm. Rowe, R. W. Hume, Col. Henry Beeny, Stephen ` 
Pearl Andrews, Wm, Hanson, Edward Palmer, Dr. 0. 8. 
Weeks, Geo. W. Madox, Mary A. and T. ©. Leland, and 
others who were gray in the service of labor reform. before 
I entered it. Not to mention Josiah Warren, P, J. Proud- 
hov,and Jobn Stuart Mill, now dead; Col. Wm. B, Green, 
Laura Kendrick, Benj. R. Tucker, John Orvis, of Mas- 
sachusetts; L. K- Joslin and Henry Appleton of R. I.; W. 
E. Lukens, of Illinois, J. H. Swain and W., N. Slocum of 
California, J. F. May,of Mich., and E. M. Davis, of Penn.; 
Geo. E. Harris, W. Freeland and John Ruskin, of Eng- 
land; the Internationalists, of France, Italy, and Germany; 


‘the Nihilists, of Russia; multitudes of people the world 


over. favor the main purposes of The Labor Reform 
League, viz, to abolish property in land ‘and other raw 
materials, which property begets rent, and the removal 
of restrictions on currency and exchange which make usury, 
dividends, and other speculative profis possible. Hndeav-. 
oring to unite all by asserting the natural, individual liberty 
of each, our movement has the sympathy of multitudes 
of people who, bound to nothing beyond their own personal 
agreements, are yet working forces in a‘'common struggle 
for opportunity and reciprocity The fact that eight or ten 
New York newspapers reported, that dispatches were sent 
by the associated press to nearly every leading newspaper 
in the States, and that scores of editorials were written on 
the convention indicates widespread interest ‘and activ- 
ity in the movement which we convened to promote. Since 
your statement, unintentionally of course, did injustice to 
many of my associates and credited me with far more than 
J deserve I will be glad if you can insert this explanation. 
EH, YWOO0D. 

PS J ent A, Britton, Comstock’s spy, representing 
himself as “Mr. Young from the Sun newspaper,” set a 
trap to catch J, Flora Tilton, who sold books in the Labor 
Convention. He came to buy ‘Fruits of Philosophy,” 
which, however, was not for sale—to him! Mr. Britton 
told three lies in three minutes for Comstock’s and Christ's 
sake, E. H. H. 

ROSEBURG, OREGON, May 5, 1878. 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT; It is amusing and sad at the - 
same time, to read some of your letters received ordering - 
THE FRŮTH SEEKER to be stopped. We are no sooner out 
of the leading strings of the priest and superstition than we 
are held. spell-bound by an equally infallible and adamantine 
chain of prejudice. If you happen to give your honest 
opinion about what is called Spiritualism, up. starts the cry, 
“ Oh, he is a Spiritualist!” Immediately the cloven foot is 
shown, and they would persecute you if they could. Oh! 
consistency thou art a rare jewel. But, friend Bennett, I 
would warn you against Spiritualism. Those foolish 
seancés are a great loss of valuable time; and let me add, 
take care of your brain, tor they will be sure to weaken it. 
The great and good Robert’Owén when in New Lanark, 
Scotland, had avery active brain ; so much so as to rouse 
all Eagland and Presbyterian Scotland from her slumber of 
ages. He roused the ire of the archbishops of the Church 
of Eogland, and made the General Assembly of the Estab- 
Hshed Church of Scotland quake with alarm for the religion 
of the people, and the loaves and fishes of the priesthood. 
And why? Because he proclaimed the great truth that our 
characters were but the results of our organizations and the 
external circumstances surrounding them. That to believe 
we must have evidence and could not without it. But when 
his brain began to fail in his old age, those lady mediums ` 
got around the great philanthropist and he weakened, he 
softened, and never after did any good to himself or his 
fellow creatures. : ; 

His eminent son, Robert Dale Owen, who was member of 
the.U.'8. Legation at Naples, followed suit, and in fact, as 
you kaow, got into an asylum in hig adopted land, America 
(State of Indiana). Robert Dale Owen and Frances Wright 
—Madame D’Arusmont—stirred up the whole of the Eastern 
States by their writings, lectures, and debates ; but Robert 
Dale never wrote a good line after he was inveigled by those 
smiling damsels, the lady Spiritualists and- so-called 
mediums, : ; 

Did not Mr. Howitt, the author of the ‘‘ History of 
Priestcraft,” go the same way? And, friend Bennett, for 
God’s sake, if not for Mra, Bennett's sake, give it up.” You 
have had enough of it. Were I in a wife's position I 
would interdict all those seances, and stop all those. meet- 
ings in the dark with lady mediums.’ They are dangerous 
especially to married gentleman like you and I.. Have 
nothing to do with them. Yourself and Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER will flourish much better without your interference — 
with those kind of spirits. Depend upon it, all the kind of 
spirits we have any knowledge of are contained in casks 
and bottles, and large quantities are manufactured in Ken- 
tucky from rye, and then we have the famous Bourbop 


$= veceived and read with pleasure. 


`~ 
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spirits, a very‘good article, especially when the fusil oil ia 
carefully taken from it ; and it is this confounded fusil oil 
that will soften -your brain and mine too, and we are then 
very apt to smile upon some fair face and glancing eye, and 
succumb at last to the tempter. Spiritualismis but an old 
superstition revived, nothing more, and I am sorry to see 
strong minds yield fo its insidious and useless influences, I 
have asked the question publicly and privately of Spiritual- 
ists in London and in Scotland (the eloquent and gifted Mrs. 
Emma Hardinge among the rest, when she lectured in 
"Glasgow in 1867) what was the use. of Spiritualism, even if 
true, and never could get a satisfactory reply. But I can 
-tell of its many evils, and the numbers of good men and 
women it has consigned for life to our lunatic asylums and 
made complete wrecks of their intellects. Robert Cooper, 
among the number, became a Spiritualist, and what a wreck 
waa left behind of a once powerful mind. Yours, 
: P. Jacx, M, D, 


"CARTHAGE, Mo., May 2, 1878. 
D, M. BENNETT, Esq., Dear Sir: Ireceived the bundle 
of TRUTH SEEKERS you sent me, and. distributed them 
among the Liberal people of this -place, It is ouly a few 
weeks since | first read your paper, and Lam highly pleased 
with it, and will do what I can to extend its circulation in 
this place. After perhaps a half hour’s canvass, I obtained 
the list of subscribers I send you herewith. J think I can 
get several more soon. Although this city is decidedly 
orthodox, still the Liberal element is silently but steadily 
at work, We have a Spiritualist Society here which meets 
weekly, and have started a Liberal library of about one 
hundred and forty volumes. We are all of moderate means 
but intend to sustain and add td the library as fast as we 
can, Only a little over a year since wife and I left ‘‘ Jah’s” 
sheep-fold, having spent the best half of our life in the 
Church trying to believe and follow the many absurd teach- 
ings and doctrines of the old Book, and all the Church 
taught about it. Thanks to a few Infidel friends who urged 
their literature on me, I began to read and reason. Life is 
now like a new existence. No whims and caprices of an 
angry and jealous God to fear and look after. The ‘‘ new 
birth” bugaboo, ‘‘ witness of the spirit” etc., etc., have 
vanished. Isee from reading your book, the ‘‘ Humpbrey- 
Bennett Discussion,” you have had some of this experience. 
I must close, and I hope you may live many years to wage 
‘war on these old errors, and if I can do nothing more than 


aid in extending the circulation of THE TRUTH SEEKER,’ 


my labors will amount to something in the cause of Liver- 
alism. -Very truly yours, í E. BUDLONG. 


__ WOLCOTVILLE, IND., May 13, 1878. 

DEAR BROTHER BENNETT: Your little brochure on “ Mat- 
ter, Motion, Life, and Mind,” is kindly received. I have 
given the subjecta treated upon a careful reading, and found 
myself very much interested, You treat these problems in 
a scientific manner, and the reader is impressed with the fact 
of your wide range of thought and research. I wish your 

amphlet could be in the hands of every man and woman 
in America. All men, sooner or later, must be convinced 
that they do not owe their, existence to a vengeful, versatile 
God,-but that they are evolved from lower organisms in 
obedience to the immutable laws of the universe. 

Very truly yours, Gxo, F. ROCKWELL, M.D. 


Hays Crry, Kan., May 10, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT, Sir; Please find enclosed $3.50— $3.00 
for. Thomas Paine’s ‘Great Works Complete”. and 50 cents 
for Tom TRUTH SEEKER. I am thankful that a number of 
your TRUTH SEEKER fell into my hands last winter, when I 
was a church-member, for it converted me to a higher 
standard of thought. I am going to work for it.a part or 

all of my spare time. Yours truly, D. ©. BRUMIT. 


` Woopxuvtn, ILL., May 11, 1878. 

D. M. Bunnert, Dear Sire Your Trova SEEKER was 
The frank, honest, and 
manly manner in which you treat ali intolerant stake-drivers 
is admired by a very large portion of your readers. Whatis 
more disgraceful than intolerance in a Freethinker or Lib- 
eralist ? Religious bigotry is not a priming to it. They 


imitate their god, and, in a great measure are excusable. | 


` But what. excuse can there be for a man who claims the 
right of the freedom of thought and will, and wiil not grant 
itto his fellow-men. The condition of the world, political 
and religious, is now demanding honesty and uprightness in 
purpose and action on the part of mankind, male and female; 
and in the name of all that is honest and upright, there should 
be a union of purpose and action on the part of all Liberalists 
and Freethinkers. It is full time that the world should know 
titat religious toleration is one of the pillars of civilization. 
Just think what a condition mankind would be in if all were 
of the same opinion: on all subjects—life would be loath- 
some. - 

Friend Bennett; there has been a traveling Egyptian (as 
he calls himself) in our place, lecturing for the Freemasons, 
by the name of Col. Birtroll. He gave a free lecture at the 
expense of the Freemasons, setting forth the origin of the 
masons as far back as Tubal Cain the sixth generation from 
Adam, 6769 years standing, commencing about four hundred 
years.after Adam, claiming he had the genealogy of man 
some seven thousand one hundred and sixty nine years. 
This he said might be disputed, but the Egyptian records 


would bear him out. ‘He himself claimed a mémbership of | 


the fifth lodge in the world. He then claimed Moses was 
called in Egypt, the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and was a 
‘Mason, as was Solomon also,’ He.gave us the dimensions 
of the several Egyptian monuments, covering some nine to 
thirteen acres of earth, and in 1872 an entrance was found 
in one, in which was found engraved upon marble slabs the 
ten commandments given by God to Moses, the ark of the 
covenant and many things used by the “Jews, all was there 
deposited for safe keeping to show the origin. and progress 
of Freemasonry, calling our attention to the Bible, chapter 
and verse, as he repeated the history of those relics now in 
Egypt as proof of the Bible. In speaking of the Alexan- 
drian library destroyed by Mohammed, in which wasthe full 
history’ of the world up -to that date, he said it covered 
eleven acres of land, height in proportion. > ; 

We considered his lecture rather mixed, his first position 
in the genealogy of man being in contradiction to the Bible 
record, yet: he claimed. the Bible was all true, and God 
came down and ‘stood: upon the walls of the first great city 
and called to Noah and inquired of him how many righteags 
there were. on: earth, fifty, twent -five, ten, or five, and not 
finding at least five he ordered Noah.to, build an ark ‘and 
save’ himself arid family, and the whole of mankind was 


destroyed, and . Noak was the. frst. manon ‘earth : that got’ 


drunk, In God talking with Noah he gotthingsa little mixed, 
parts of two stories in one. This gives you.the outlines of 
this Egy ptian:lecturer’s discourse, ` If.there is avy. truth in 
his statement as tothe ten commandments and other Jewish 


relics being placed in this monument, it is evident the 
Jewish religion and all its attendant ceremonies etc., were 
understood by Moses and by him taught to the Jews. This 
mau claimed God in person only came to the earth twice, 
first to Noah, second to Mores, Upon the whole it, with the 
Bible record, was unreconcileable, So much for trying to 
save what he called the truth of the Bible as held with all 
the most intelligent part of his audience, his lecture was in 
a manner worthless, 
Respectfully yours, Isaac PADEN. 


P: §.—As I was about to mail this I was informed that 
the Master Mason of Ilinois had telegraphed that this 
Egyptian lecturer was an impostor, and ordering the lodges 
not to let him in. For the truth of this I am unable to 
vouch. eee fap! e 


BOZEMAN, Montana, May 2, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I am very highly pleased with your 
paper, and derive much satisfaction from it. Iam sorry that 
some of our Liberal friends show so much Christian intoler- 
ance as to denounce you for your avowals on Spiritualism. 
A truth seeker cannot afford to be intolerant, I cannot say 
that i blame Materialists for disbelieving Spiritualism, but 
I think the avowal of a candid believer in a future life, based 
upon his own observation and experience, and upon the 
light and deductions of his own reason, is entitled to their 
respect, for they can scarcely claim a better foundation for 
their own belief or dishélief. Now, Iam a Spiritualist, and 
as a Subscriber for your paper, I claim an interest in it, and 
I think it is only right you should give your own views, and 
the views of others occasionally in relation to a future life, 
even if you do not deal entirely in negations upon that sub- 
ject. ` ` 
Some of our Materialist friends. seem to think that the 
philosophy of Spiritualism is a sort of concession to the old 
theology, but I think its teachings are doing more for the 
religion of humanity, and the cause of human progress, than 
the negations of Materialists, especially if the latter ae 
inculcated with a spirit of dictation and intolerance. If 
Spiritualism is a delusion, reason can dispel it, Bigotry 
without reason never can, ~ Yours truly, J. J. Davis. 


. INDEPENDENCE, Kan., May 1, 1878. 

Mr. Eprror: B, F. Underwood gave three lectures here 
on April 28th and 29th. On his arrival with the evening 
train, he and his wife were interviewed at the Caldwell 
House by many friends; after which they were serenaded 
by the ‘* Young Band.” Mr. Underwood responded in a 
few pleasant remarks addressed to the band and a hundred 
or more persons present. Everything pertaining to the 
lectures passed off-well, The audience was not very large; 
the admission fee of twenty-five cents stripped it of idlers, 
curiosity-hunters, and children, and afforded the speaker 
the satisfaction of facing intelligent men and women, mak- 
ing, of course, a very attentive audience. We were expect- 
ing Underwood’s advent here to be a great event.’ It was 
more. It has given Liberalism a prestige here that nothing 
else could give. It has given it an elevated tone and a start 
here that must insure a high career in future. It is proba- 
ble that Mr. Underwood will next fall make this city his 
headquarters for a month, while he visits other places in 
southern Kansas, This announcement carries terror to the 
preachers and their following, but further than that there 
will be no evil. It will be a bloodless fight. Heretofore 
méatal freedom has been purchased with blood. It is high 
time that one bloodless victory should be granted. It used 
to be, “Lo! the mjser&ble Infidel!’ Now it is, “Lo! the 
miserable Christif#!” One outspoken Freethinker, one 
Freethought jvurnal floating around, make a whole Chris- 
tian coramunity miserable, i 

: THE TRUTH SEEKER has had much to do-in bringing 
about these results. in thts region; and I think, brother 
Bennett, that we will ere long reward you—in part, never 
fully—tfor it was our work you were doing, our battles you 
were fighting. i A. A. B. 


WIiLĮmINaroxn, DeL, May 16, 1878. 

Bro, D. M. BENNETT: Permit me to congratulate you on 
your continued liberty to express your thoughts through 
Tur Trurg SEEKER. I hope that sainted dog will be pre- 
vented for along time yet from barking at you ins martyr's 
cell, . ' 

One of the C, A. saints in our town who has been holding 
prayer-meetings and temperance and religidus meetings 
seemed to require a change for the benefit of his spiritual 
being, and 80 went off on a tremendotis big drunk; and 
quite a number of those saved from drunkenness through 
the above young Christian’s gospel-temperance efforts have 
followed his example and gone on a drunk too. These are 
a sample of the holy ones who would not permit Mrs. Dr, 
Thompson of Oregon to speak on temperance because she 
had spoken at our Liberal league! O consistency! etc. I 
believe that if the temperance people would let 4 little more 
free speech into their meetings they might learn something 
of great benefit te the cause. We seldom see a Materialist 
ora Freethinker and Liberal philosopher give up te rum 
and become à sot. g 

But these false-hearted Christians, who are continually 
falsifying good men and the Bible by saying good men are 
bad men, and that the Bible has no contradictions in it—and 
they dare not stepon a public platform to defend, their 
infamous detractions—deserve the execration of mankind. 
The preachers say the jails and insane asylums are filled 
with Infidels and Spiritualists, when ail the statistics of the 
country give the lie to them, and still they continue to assert 
the lies. They must be very near relatives of the Father of 
Lies! S. MARBHALL. 


Waconpa, Kansas, May 6, 1878. | 
D. M. BENNETT, Deer Sir: I want to place on record 
what is to me the most disagreeable fact possible. But just 
now one of your correspondents, in putting questions to 
some Spirituelistic writer, asks, If he were to strike ata 
person’s koees with a sword ten feet wide, and stop when. 
the blade was half-way through, would the soul or spirit be ` 
divided in halves? As 1 have a case slightly bearing on the} 
spirit question, and have for more than twenty years been 
very apxious to have it sglveq-—but from its painful nature I 
very rately speak of it—l now feel that as I have sought the 
solution so long in silence, and have consequently kept the . 
world trom a chance of solution, and in all probability shail . 


soon be gathered to my fathers, when the opportunity will - 


be forever lost unless. some- similar calamity shall befali 
another of the song of men--which is not very probable, 


‘though possible—I’ may give the story: When about five 


years of age I had the scarlet fever, which settled in my 
legs and right arm. The right leg mortified, and the foot 


rotted off at the ankle joint,. No knife or other instrument 


divided :the integuments. The left leg and right leg burst, | 
and by discharge of blood mortification ceased.: By proper j 
applications and good care the footless leg healed over the 


stump, except a small place, about the size of a gold dollar, 
which never could be healed. In the course of about thirty 
years the bone under the sore had decayed so as to render 
walking impossible, and my health was fast failing; conse- 
quently the limb was amputated just below the knee, and 
has never troubled me since, except that when the cage be- 
comes the subject of conversation in any way, or when my 
mind reverts to it, then the whole leg down to where the 
ankle joint was divided is as plainly felt as before the am- 
putation; and even the old sore has its peculiar feeling, but- 
the feeling of the leg never extends to the foot—it ceases at, 
the ankle—and before the amputation I never felt the foot; 
ao only that which was divided alive by the knife has feel- 
ing, and that which died of itself has none, ‘This is a very 
short, aud perhaps bungling, statement. However, under 
the above-named inconveuience, it may be excused; and if , 
any one can solve this problem, I shall be happy to have it 
done in the interest of science, if you should think it worth 
a place in-THE TRUTH SEEKER. Je? 

Thy friend; Gso. W. CrarMaN, M.D. 


kd 


ARENZVILLE, JLL,, May 4, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; You will find incloged one 
dollar, Please send me THE TRUTH SEEKER to that amount, ` 
I cannot do without your valuable paper. I have not been 
reading your paper very long, but I like it very well, it is so 
fearless in exposing error, and makes truth so plain that all 
that read can understand. I am thankful to some Liberal 
friends for furnishing me with books and papers, from which 
I gained some valuable information.. I would give you my 
Christian experience but it would take too much space. 

Suffice it to say I was once a member of the Church, The 
Union Baptists ordained me to preach the Christian mytholo- 
gy about fourteen years since. I had been a doubting 
Thomas on several points for sometime, and about two years 
ago I heard B. F. Underwood deliver a lecture in Arenzville, 
which set meto thinking for myself, and again I attended the 
debate between Mr. Underwood and Mr. Braden at Jackson- . 
ville, IL, which put me into the right channel, for always 
before it seemed to me that my intellect was chained, my 
thoughts hemmed in. Mentally I was in bondage and I knew 
not how to release myself, for to doubt was eternal damna- 
tion, and yet I wondered how these things could be, when 
I preached that God was love. But thanks to you and Mr. 
Underwood, and some friends here, I am a freeman and 
-have emerged from the darkness of error and superstition 
into the great light of nature’s truth. I see in your paper 
an account of the Liberal organizations iu Iowa, [ am truly - 
glad to learn that the people of my native State are throwing 
off the shackles of superstiticn and becoming a free people. 
Go on; fight for mental liberty; stand firm for truth aad 
reason, brother Bennett; ight on for the freedom of thought. 
It will not be long till you and others will be considered 
among the saviors of the world. J. COMBES. 


AsuBy's MILLS, IND., April 29, 1878. 
Mr. D. M. BenxsrrT, Dear Sir: 1 inclose to you an 
item, taken from Pomeroy’s Democrat of April 27, under the 
caption of ‘* Crooked Comstock ” as follows: “The best 
jurists and lawyers in the country pronounce the law under 
which Anthony Comstock has so long played the part of 
spy, sneak, and decoy, to be unconstitutional. It would be 
an act of justice to send him to prison for life for what he 
has done to secure the arrest and torture of men who are ' 
innocent... It is better that all guilty men es ‘ape ihan to 
have one innocent man wronged, and this sneak Comstock 
has wronged many innocent persons.” Inthe same paper 
of Apik , On the second page, you will find an article on 
the ‘Comstock laws’ that I call good. It speaks véry 
favorably of the petition of sixty thousand signers that you 
sent in to Congress. Jam going to hear Col. Ingersoll the 
first day of May at Indianapolis, on ‘‘Intellectuy! Develop- 
ment, or the Democracy of the Fireside.” I have never had 
the pleasure of seeing tne great intellectual-giaut, therefore 
I shall take the advantage of this opportunity, Isend my ` 
mite to J. Weed Corey by tkis mail. Fruternally yours, 
; J. H. GRANTHAM. 


. DIMONDALE, Micu., Mav 8, 1878." 
D. M. Bennett: Inclosed find two dollars; please’ place 
to my account for THe TRUTA SEEKER another term. I 
send you two dollars because it comes handy to do so, and 


‘another thing it will be an excuse to write again by the time 


it will expire, I see by the tab it is time to remit, 80 accept. 

The second annual meeting of “ Windsor Society of 
Spiritualists,” -will hold «atwo-days’ meeting on the first- 
Saturday and Sunday of June next, first and second days, 
commencing on Saturday at two o’clock, P. M., and hold 
over Sunday, at Windsor, Eaton Co., Mich. First day will 
be the election of officers and such otber business as may 
come before the meeting. Speakers for occasion will be 
Mrs. L. A. Peresall and others. All are respectfully invited. 
Homes for those at a distance will be provided. - 

ADDISON Roon, Pres., C. O. THOMPSON, Sec, 


BT. Jonna, ILL., May 7, 1878. 

EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER: I have not written you a letter 
for many months, | have often desired to do so, but the 
Letter department of your paper seems to be so well repre- 
sented that I have been fearful that your valuable time has 
been taken up too much in reading so many letters from 
friends; for I do think that if a man or an enterprise ever 
had friends, they are D. M. Bennett and TuE TRUTH SHEK. - 
ER. I have been a constant subscriber and reader of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER for nearly four years, and have read it toa : 
large number of people; and I have yer to hear any of them 
say anything against its teachings. Lest I use too much of 
your space, | must try to “ boil down” my thoughts. I feel 
it will not do to write more than a one-hundredth part of 
what I wish to say. There is much of human nature to be 
learned from reading those letters from the people published - 
in Tux TRUTH SEEKER. I have been of late sometimes 
diverted and sometimes vexed by reading those letters pre- 
tending to criticise you for your investigations, just as 


though it was any one’s business except the one who was --- 


engaged in the investigation. How long, oh! how long, 
will it be before the dire effects of the teachings of Chris- 
tianity will grow out of those who claim to be Liberals! 
It is a misnomer to call ourselves Liberals while.we practice 
ostracising others for investigating auy phenomenon and 
giving expression to their honest convictions. Now, I think 
it a good plan, if we have nothing to aay in approbation of 
our fellow-man, to say as little as possible. So I will be 
explicit in regard to what I think of such brothers as Strum 
of Memphis, Tenn. They simply, in my opinion, have too 
much of the old blue orthodox religion. I sympathize with 
those who are:so situated; it is a burned cig that dreads 
the fire. I have been there, and know something of the 
pangs of the ordeal through which one has to pags in emerg- ` 
ing from mental slavery to a free and independent plane. 
Wishing you a léng, nappy, and prosperous life, I remain 
yours fraternally, Wx, A, Tuompson,. 


The Truth, Seeker, May. 95, 1878. 


The Slave-Ship. 


TRANSLATION FROM HEINE. 


wile 
The superoargo, Mynheer Van Kook, 
in his cabin sits, and counts up 
His profits to come, and he smiles to sec 
How the tot of the ship's load mounts up. 


“The spices are good, and the pepper is good, 
Sacks, barrels threo hundred of crack stuff; 
Then there are the gold and the ivory; 
ut better than all is the black stuff. 


"Six hundred negroes in barter I took, 
Dog cheap, on the Benegal River; 

Their flosh is Arm, their sinews like steal, 
Of the best brand our makers deliver. 


“Brandy I gave in exchange for them, 
Glass beads, and cutler’s gear, too; 

If only ona half of them live; I gain 
One hundred per cent—all clear, too. 


“ Even say three hundred negroes are all 
We've left us at Rio Janeiro, i 
They’ll feteh me a hundred ducats per head 

From the house of Gonzalez Pereiro.” 


‘He had got so far, when Mynheer Van Koek 
Had his cheery dream broken in on 

By the eutter’s surgeon walking in— 
Doctor Avish McTavish McKinnon, 


A stick of a man, on whose blazing nose 
Full many a red wart figures. 
“Now, my Surgeon-in-Chief,” exclaims Van 
Koek, 
“How get on my darling niggérs ?” 


“Thanks, thanks for inquiries!” the doctor 
BAYS; ; 
“IT came to say. overnight, sir, 
The mortality ’mongst them has mounted up 
In 8 way that’s exceptional quite, sir. ` 


" Amidships they always died two a day, 

' But last night seven of them hooked it— 

Four men,three women, that’s the loss; 
Tve been to the day-book, and booked it. 


“ Their bodies, I tested and tried them well; 
For these rascals—don’t I know them ?— 

Often sham to be dead, on the simple chance 
That into the sea we throw them, 


“Ttook the irons of thelr limbs, . . 
And, as I commonly do, sir, 
` Their bodies, as soon as the sun was up, 
Clean overboard I threw, sir. 


“Tn an instant up shot a swarm of sharks 
From below to overhaul them: 

They are sd fond of the negro beef; 
My pensioners I call them! 


“ They have followed the ship’s wake ever since 
We left the coasting station ; 

The creatures sniff up the carcass smell 
With epicure exultation. 


“ To see them snap at the dead men is 

` ABs pretty a sight as one knows of! . 

One seizes a head, another a leg; 
What is left the others dispose of! 


"When they've cleared off all, they go tumbling 
. round 
The ship, quite eontented and happy, 

And they leer at me, with a look that says, 
' A caSital breakfast, old chap, eh P”? 


But here, with a sigh, Van Koek breaks in: 
- * Howto get this mischief under? 
This dreadful mortality. how am J 
To arrest its growth, I wonder ?” 


The doetor answers, " The fault’s their own, 
These niggers drop off so quickly; 

heir own bad breath has made the air 
Between decks horribly sickly. ` 


“Many have died, too, of doleful dumps, 
Too deadly dull to endure them ; 

By a trifle of music and dancing and air 
Let-us of their mogrims cure them.” 


Then eries Van Koek," Good, sound advice! 
. My modical staf commander 
Js sage as Aristotle himself, 

The tutor of Alexander. 


“ The President of the Society - 
For tulip-culture in Delft, sir, 

Is eclever—very—but not by half 
So clever as yourself, sir. 


“Fo! music] music! These black knaves 

` Shall here on the deck cut capers; 

And those who decline, the cat-o’-nine 
Shall quickly cure of the vapors,” 


i, 


High in the great blue vault of heaven 
Many thousand stars were gleaming, - 
So wistful-sad, so large and calm, 
Like the eyes of beautiful women. 


They are looking down upon the sea, 
That is veiled in a phosphorescent 

Purple-tinged vapor out for miles; 
The waves make a murmur pleasant, 


No sail flaps on the slaver’s ship; 
As *twore dismantled it lies there; 

But lanterns shine on the quarter-deck, 
And the sounds of music rise there. 


The pilot has taken the fiddle in hand, 
The cook on the flute is playing, 
. Asmart young cabin-boy beats the drum, 
On the horn is the-doctor braying. 


Some hundred negroes, women and men. 
Halloo, and caper, and wheel around, 


As though:they were mad; and their iron gyves 


Beat steady time, as they reel round. 


They stamp the deek with insane delight; 
` And many aewarthy fair, too, 
In transport:her naked partner elasps— 
And oh, the groans that are there, tool 


The mate is maitre dea plaisirs, 
And the laggard dancers he has 
Quickened with strokes of his cat-o’-nine 
To friskier ideas, 


And Diddle-dum-dey and Tootle-te-too: 
Tho din lures up from the deep there 
The monstérs of the watery world, 
. That drowse ina fatuous sleep there, 
+ 


| They’rs quite aware that the bréakfast-hout 


‘he sharks in shear im patience the while 


{Ifthey’ve angered thee, ah. well thou know’st 


' | For unless three hundred head survive, 


Thy. lays ’neath palace caves are not more: 


Saddest of harpers! ofthy songs can none 
_ Back to the lip a vanished smile recall? 
No, there is not of all thy ditties one ` 


“But even eo at last a bourne shall greet— 


-| Who can deny flesh and blood will have fest- 


-| Beli telephone. Conyərsation, music, and all 


phone are easily reproduced. A mere scratch 
. -| with the finger-nail, or.a touch with the soft 

` | part of a feather, is distinctly transmitted, The 
Bonorous vibrations produce strains in the 
‘eonductor, which cause variations in the re- 
sistance of the circuit, and thereby produce 
similar variatlons ina current Adwing through 
| that eonductor.—_Nalure. 


a> 


Hundreds and hundr ods of sharks iwim by. 
Possessed by a dreamy distraction, | -- 

And up at the ship they:glower and blink 
In a maze of stupefaction, 


This is probably. the origin of the two 
names. 

July was the fifth month of the ‘Roman 
year and was called Quintilis.. It became thé 
seventh in consequence of the reform of the 
calendar by Julius Cæsar, in whose - honor, 
as he was born in it, Augustus gave it. the, 
present name. 


Eas not arrived, and their jaws are 
With yuwning agape: one can see them set 
With teeth as thickly: assawsere, `` 


And Diddle- dum- dey and Tootle-te-too— 
Such endless dancing and setting, 


-CAREER oF RELIGIOUS IDEAS. By Hupson | 
|Turvnn.—All thinking people must feel tiles, aa being the sixth month. The Julian’ 
obliged to Mr. Bennett of Tum Txor | *T@0gement made it the eighth, , It was, 
SEEKER, for the reproduction of this valuable | 22™ed Augustus in honor, of the second of 
and instructive work. Just at this time it is | te Cæsars. He, in his vanity, could not 
especially needed. Though very neatly brook its being.one of the short months, 60 
printed and bound, it is offered at a very stole a day from February to make it one of 
cheap rate, and we are glad to sce that the the longer class like that of his Uncle Julius, 
price of books—like other commodities—is | thus making February too short, and des- 
coming down. To some people mental and troying the regular alternation of thirty and 
spiritual food is as necessary as daily bread | thirty-one of the months. _ 

for the body. .This book gives us a discrim- September was originally: the, seventh 
inating and impartial review of all the past | month. ‘This accounts for the first two syl- 
religions of the world, the subjects of the lables of the name, the last syllable being an 
chapters being arranged in the following | ®=cient particle of ddubtful signification. — 
order: 1, Introductory; 9, What is Relig-| _.October, once the eighth month, is called 
ion? 3. Fetichism; 4. Polytheism; 5. Mono-| ‘rom Octo, Eight. At the time of the Em- - 
theism; 6. Value of Ancient Bibles; 7. Man’s | Petot Domitian it was called Domitianus, in 
Moral Progress Dependent on his Intellectual | 2i8 honor, but after his death the name was 
Growth; 8. The Great Theological Problems; | *»@ndoned by general consent from à wish 
9. Man’s Fall; 10. Mans Position—Fate, to sink the memory of so execrable a ‘tyrant, 
Freé-will, Free-agency, Necessity, Responsi-} 12e Saxons called it Hy na monat (wine 
bility; 11. Duties and Obligations of Man month), from its being the time when wines. 
to God.and to Himself; 12. The Ultimate | WETE annually brought into Germany, hone 


of Religious Ideas. To show the need of | being then made there. 
such a book, we quote a passage or two. November, once the ninth month, called 


from Novum, nine. ‘The Saxons ‘called it 
Wint monat (wind month). 

December, originally the tenth month, was ` 
called by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors winta” 
monat, or winter month, bùt after hecom- 


Their teeth on their own tails whetting. 
Ttrow they love not music, they, i 

And, like most of their kldney, shdW it; À 
“Trust none that does not music love!” 

Says Albion’s greatest poet. 


And Tootle-te-too and Diddle- dum-dey— 
The dancing it goes on stoutlyi ` 

By the foremast stands Mynheer Van Koek, 
And he folds his hands devoutly. f 


"For Jesu’s sake spare, Lord, the lives 
Of these black sinners, spare them |. 
To swine we may compare them. 

" Oh, spare their lives, for Jesu’s sake, 
That all us mortals died for; : 


I lose every stiver I tried for!” 
_ | —Theodore Martin, in Blackwood’s Magazine, 


To the Wind. 


BY ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN. 
Eternal minstrel! who through every land | 
Harpest wild melodies from door to door. 


grand 
Than in the smoky chimneys ofthe poor. - 


“The religious views entertained by the 
Christian world are a stupendous chain of 
unwarrantable, insupportable, and baseless 
assertions. Getting lost from God, getting 


` But wakes a sigh, or bids a tear to fall. 
Thou sing’st of home to those that houssless 


rove, 

Past friends to those mankind despise and | saved, getting nearer to God, being restored | ing acquainted with Christianity this name’. 

scorn, to Ged, and -being lost from God, form a! was changed into heligh monat, or holy 
ane as tell trembling age it once could mass of verbiage, meaningless .and false. | month, with reference to tho celebration of 


‘Can aman be lost from an all-pervading, 
idfinite Father ? 
t: Not only is such a religion humiliating 


the nativity on its twenty-fifth day. 
The last day of the year is called in Scot- 


‘And bid unwilling youth feel it shall mourn; 
how sing’st of weed grown Braves: with mossy 


stones, land Hogmanay, and children run about. the 
Which we in life's rough race have ‘left be- —itis absolutely immoral, The ceremony | towns crying at the doors” - 
hind— quickly comes to stand for the practice of] Hogmany, trollay, 


But thou dost not neglect them, ant thy: tones 


i f 
With kindred music wake the sleeping mind; alouro TONE white head, and none of. your 


virtue; the ritual takes the place of, deeds; 


the man is encased in impenetrable formule, gray,” 
Thou sing’st of our own graves “which thou] and truth departs. a and merry-makings — are - prolonged until 
shalt see, . This book is published by D. M. Bennett, twelve o’clock at night; = 
OF ee change which leaves thee still the 141 Eighth street, N, Y. Price in paper 50 ; ELMINA D. 'BLENKER; 


cents; in cloth, 75 cents.— Voice of Truth. 
Facts From My Sunday Readings. 


Quito"ts, gp the Grand Plaza, 9,520 feet 
above the sea, and the atmosphere is conée- 
quently so rare that water boils at 19449, 7. 
which is before it gets fairly hot, and thus 
renders it difficult to make good tea or coffee 
there, or to thoroughly boil potatoes and 
other vegetables. 

The people about Quito milk at any time 
of day when they happen to want the milk. 
{‘*Stopping ata hacienda,” says Mr. Orton, 
“we were eye-witnesses of a comical sight, A 
mild-looking cow was driven up to the door; 
the woman, evidently the bravest member of 
the household, seized the beast by the horns, 
a boy tied the hind legs with a long rope, 
and held on to-one end of it at a respectable 
‘distance, while the father with outstretched 
arms, milked into a calabash.” To make 
putter they first boil the milk, then stir it 
with a spoon. 

January is named from Janus, the god of 
the year of the Roman mythology, to whom 
the first day was sacred, and in whose honor 
it was celebrated with riotous feastings and 
givings of presents. Each Roman workman 
wrought a little at his trade, for the sake of 


Of all we are not, and yét wished to be 
In brighter hours ere hearts and hopes grew 
tame. 


Pilgrim impalpable! thy viewless feet 
Through agos still must roam from clime to 
elim 


Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
THE 


Law of Population, . 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 
AND o 
Its Bearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals, | 


BY ANNIE BESANT. . 


A Beientific and Medical Work every: way’ 
superior to te, a euiS of Philosophy,” or.any 
of its kind. mpl tothe wants of the mar- 
ried poor ania tothe consideration of all mature G 
persons, 


(This-is the work for which the noble author 
is now suffering persecution in England]. . 


“TO THE POOR ` 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL: DIB- ` 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN STIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED. HOVEL, 

IN THE HOPE $ 
THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH’ FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE | ® 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
. THEM . 
I DEDICATE THIS ESSAY,” 


Authorized American from tha 25th thou- 
sand, Baglish edition, dh limp cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 25.cents. : 


ALSO NOW: READY, - : 


Thy head shall rest upon the tomb of Time. 


Why Should We Worry? 


Why should we worry? This life is not long 
enough : 
Hereto be wastedin sighing and tears: 
Silly and childish is he who’s not strong 
enough 
Wisely with reason to fright away tears. 
Care’s but a coward, with courage not half 
enough 
Fairly to face us if we show no fears. 
Nay, if it pester you, you’ve but to laugh 
enough. 
Presto, bogone! lo, the bore is not here. 


Mem’ry too often will bring us old sorrows; 
When they were hore, did we wish them to 
last? 
Why not forget them 2 The fool alone borrows 
Present regrets. from the griefs of the past. 
Can we now change itby weeping and whin- 
ing? 
What’s done is done, and is gone past recall: 
He who the present forgets, in repining, 
Useless and vain, is the worst fool of all. 


Fancy, the jade, willtoo often be peering, 
Curious and scared, through the Future’s 


dark night. The Fruits of Christianity, `- -~  ‘10eents; 
Why should we tremble at-what she is fearing? | luck throughout the year. Gonstracti vo Ka Rationalism," mom. cents, 
Why should her d rt ith i i i ye | On Eternal Torture, - - 5 100" 7, 
paris 8 reamings fill us wi February as well as January is said to have Tne True _ ur Morality, “ ee 
i been added,to the list of. months by the ' Sig 
Wait till they're real things, and present be- å Roran king Numa Pompili 672 Pabl i she ASA K. BUTTS, . 
fore us; pecon 10g, mpra, - Bavtoan AAE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


years Bc, Among the Romans at that 
time all objects which were thought to have 
the effect of moral purgations in their relig- 
ious ceremonials were called Februa. Cere- 
monials of this kind took place at this 
season, hence the name of the month. 

March’ was, with the ancients, the first 
month of the year, and was named in honor 
of Mars—the supposed father of the founder 
of Rope.. 

April was so called by the Romans from 
Aperio, because it was the season when 
things opened. 

The real origin of the name of May is not 
knewn, Some think it is from Maia the 
mother of Mercury. The Saxons are said to 
have called it Trimilchi, because they then 
begani to milk their cows three tim€¥ a day. 
The Romans thought it unlucky to marry in 
May. , 

“The origin of ‘June i is also uncertain. It 
-was called mensie juniorwm, or month of the 
younger people ; while May was called men- 
ss maiorum, or month of the elder persons. 


If they ace worth it we'll eare for them then. 
Now they're but shadows; too flimsy to bore us, 
Far too unreal-to shake those who are men, 


19 Pay Street, N..: T, 


KIDDER'S i 
SECRETS: OF BEE: KEEPING, E 


This book should: be in the hands of every” 
bee-keeper in our land, whether: be. nag: one’ 
swarm of bees or a hundred., : 

It is a guide to the beg-maatér, in’ ‘every 
branch of the business. 


True, with the present’s real griefs to be deal- 
ing, 
That’s notso easy, we sadly must own; 


ing; 
Care, grief, and anguish will make them- 
selves known; 

Own it, but add, life is too short for worry; 
Darkness brings sunshine, or all men are 
wrong; ; 

Off with despairing—don't bein a hurry — 
Toknow grief is pressing—it will not stay 


long. 
— er ge 


flight to the forests in swarming time; norin: 
their being destroyed by moth millers, or: by’. 
being robbad by other bees. No more stinging. 
by bees when we go to the’ hive for honey Or. for’ : 
any other purpose. ' 


i come and remedied. 
Tue TELEPHONE SuPERsEDEp.—Prof. Hughes, And onthe other hand it will instruct anyone” 
the well-known inventor of the type-printing 
apparatus so lurgely employed on the Conti- 
nent, has made the wonderful discdyery that 
some bodies are sensitlve to sound as sélenium 
is sensitive to light. I? such a body bé placed: 
in the circuit of a small battery it will be so 
affected by the sonorous vibrations when spok- 
ən to a8 to replace entirely the transmitter of a 


wih but a small investment, ;, 
This book contains more ‘matter thax’ any” 
other, book that sells fortone doliär and fifty: 


the beok within the reach of all,the publisha 
propoeses.to sell. the book ‘at the’ sory low prt pri g 


of 75 cents bound, paper covers 50` conta, 


which will be forwarded, st-| aid. t a 
dress on receipt of wr eu pe apaid, 7 ig any & ad 
21 - etree Vt, 


the sounds transmitted by an. ordinary tele- 


August was in Roman times: galled Sex. P 


But in order to havea: ‘rapid sale and. nG 


s 


No more losing bees in winter; nor: ih-thiety)™ É 


In fact tha book shows how all losses and: _ 
trouble with our bees. can be > successfully ever- : 


how they can keep bees with groat, Proft, and... 


pais 


i ` Ayoung dn wants a situation. either in stare | ~ ITT ED UA 
l We omc? to go anywhere. Address W, | AURICUL AR CONFESSIO 


‘tially reported detailaof every ocsurrence of 


335. 


r 


__ Situation Wanted.. 


a 
SPRINGFLELD HYGELAN HOME. 
f p ve = er That others may know more of what we are 
= a trying to do, I yili simply uae tbat during the 
i] - YY ree years we have been here néarly 1,100 por- 
$ A Modern Symposium. sons have been successfully treated by us for 
T Pe fe oe ar : a a groat arial nor ipa pori Bee ana 
io "eae PS: chronię, including Fever and Ague,’Oongestive 
ER, SUBJECTS: Baie aii Chills, Dsspensia Liver Complaint, Neuraigia, 
~ DHE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- | Female diseases, Insanity Consumption, In- . 
i flammatory Rhéumatism, White Swellings, Par- 
alysis, ete. -But one death occurred in all that 
number, and every one benefited or perma- 
nently cured where the laws of life were strictly 
adhered to, With a fair trial, where cure is 
possible, wo may gafely-promise good health to 
all, - Please state definitely the nature and prob- 
able cause of your disease, when contracted 
age, amount of drugs taken, etc., and we wil 
give you an honest reply as to the probability of: 
recovery. ete f pte aes 
For circular and other information, please 


JUST OUT HE CENTURY! 


AND 
A Home Wanted. Popish Nu 
Can some kind person tell a friend and Lib- BY Wat. HOGAN; 
erelist (neat, reltable, man ar country life) Twenty-five years Confessing Pris 
nd a good, pleasant home in countr a eee nA 
or village, with labor not constant or heavy? ‘Interesting work. 220 PAROS. P 


t20 Address P.O: Box 140, Ft. Edward, N, y, | Cloth. 18 cents. u EOE hock 


THE YOUTHS LIBERAL GUIDE.. BEYOND 
A useful and instructiva Text-book and Man- 
ual Guida, in four parts: Wirst—A Doetrine of 
Human Rights and Duties, ilinstrated by selec- 
tions in prose and verse, adapted tO declama- 
tions or asa raader, followed bya catechism. 
Second—The History_of Religions. Third— 
Criticisms. Fourth—Vicows of the Universe, 


orne, Canon B i; 
Brown, Dr: W: rae i ` 
7 THE. INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
k | DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
A very neat and enterta: a James Stephen, Rev: Mr.’ Martineau,’ Frederic 
i i i Harrison, The Daan of St. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof, Clifford, Dr. W. G, Ward, Prof. 
Huxley, R: H. Hutton. KIPA : 
. 7 1 vol., crown 8vo, Cloth, neat, $1.25. . 


suggerted by the writings of natural philoso- | plate engraving of Dr. R lph Utterances neyer surpassed by writers on | address J. 8. Lyon, M:D., Springfield, Mo., Box 
phers. .No such work has been published for | . Price $1.50, post-pat het these graye and all-important subjects. Re- | 247. nite oes Ar 
the uge of the children of Liberals, By PROF. : 2, 2. DM BENNETE © | :-;] markable. for their terse: originality. The pE 

H, M.. KOTTINGER. s 141 Eighth- St. ¥.. | Hames of the writers ara a guarantee of the |- 


thoroughnass of the work, 7 TO THE AMERICAN PATRONS OF © 


: For saleby. 


For saleat this ofice. Price, $1.50. 6t o hg a ae Eee 

a a 7 l i o DUTTA ¢ TET 

«He ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 

NEW YORK ECHO. | ay VISCOUNT AMBERLSY. \. 

“The Only Resist Boclety Paper in the , | Bon of Lord John Russell, late Prémiér of Eng 
or f ? A 


lenas E work of profound research, and jus 
FEARLESS! INDEPENDENT! LIBERALI! lengthy and ablearticieon  P9optes £26 


> D. M.. BENNETT, . . 
14 Eighth St. New York. 
: Works of. Thomas Paine. 
COMMON SENBE.. His first snd most import- 
ant political work. Clear type, Paper. 15 cts, 


CHOICE ‘LITERATURE. 


. We have made arrangements with Messrs, ~’ 
Cuapman & HALL, London, England, for the 
rightto publish an American Edition of. 


a e | H 
John E. Heart and Charles JESUS CHRIST” < [HH cuss, Gontetning Nog riexvrts.|Che Fortnightly Review, 
Ls Sotheran, is worth four-times.the price of the wor | souls ” during the Amévican Revolution. 12mo, i 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now publishing this celebrated 
Monthly Magazine from aspecial duplicate set 
of stereotype plates, which are forwardéd from 
England so promptly as to enable us to pro- 
duce each month, not only-an exact fac simile 
of this able Review, but to publish it almost at 


laa ed beh ee i <a the same time the original is in England. 
THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- It.is in every respect equal to_ the London 


ION OF FHE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type, | issue, at.about half the original, price. This. 
2m0; - Paper: 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. effort will place in the hands of American 


PAINE’S POLITIOAL WORKS. Complete in readers the ‘freshest’ utterances of leading” 


wl Editors and Publishers. ` : Republisho a. complete in one. yolume, from’ Fuli, clear type: Paper, 60 cents ; cloth 80 cts. 
Annual Subscription, $2.00; Six Months, $1.00; fhe | cp adon onitton (z yola, g C|- DHE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
Thrée Months, 60 cts. Postage Prepaid. A |F oeco P Si oa, e 0 a of his: fellow man., A work almost. without a 
Specimen Copy Mailed on Receipt of a Five Cent | TOK es gllt euges, i peer, in‘the world. On full, bold ‘tyne. 12mò. 
Stamp, The New Yors Moro justly claims to be | PF#O%% 4 bér, 50 certs; cloth, s0 cents. f 


the only secret society paper inthe world, as nit CA et P ? a Nee: 
it is the only journal that gives full and impar- zoo oer BERSON, On large, clear type, 


M. , Publisher, 
- 14k Eighth st.: NewYork. 


general importance relating to HYERY Secret : ee +f AIA ae 
fraternity ip the Westen aad Eagiorn Bomi. |. TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE, 


Theosophists, Rosicrucians, Odd Fel) s >] P. NTS. ‘ER. THAN: 
Knights of Pythias, Kalghts of Honor, Knights SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 


of Labor, Foresters, Good Templars, Druids, _ SPECIE PAYMENTS i volume, on full, bold type. Containing | thinkers on liwe issues with a promptitude 
Members of the. B'nai Berith, Kesher Shel BY EDWARD D; 5 mmon Sense,” " The Origis ” (sixteon num- unequaled. | The commenta of a large ‘Bamber 
Barzel, Freé Sons of Israel. Bastera Star, the l A NE REEE. ; and .'The Rights of Man,” with a fine | $F ores Ditoeamro, Poliiies, and Minot 
Anélent Order of United Workmen, I. Ô. W. an TLS” J) steel portrait’ Oloth, $1560 ' i OPOP tere puo Ri spas rete i 
M., Anólent Order of Hibernians, Order of| CONVERSATIONS: ON THE. CUR- |. i we . |laneous Matters of ganer est, canna 
Ameriagan Union, Fenlan Brotherhood, ete ‘eo aay : ‘PAINE’S THEOLOGIOAL WORKS. Com- | fail to be appreciated: and eneouraged by 
ote. Will always be found vigorously troated In RENCY. | *” a | piete, 1amo.: Composed of the”Age,of Reason,” | thoughtful American roaders. f 


pEremination of the, Prophecies,” Reply-to meee following aes a fow ot RE contributors E 
staff and.its corps of contributors are une- - AMOUR er ee est | the Bishop -of Liandalf,” "Letter to Mr, Ers- | Matthew Arnold, Herbert spencer, Goldwin: 
qualed by those of any other journal published |. The question. to.be met and settled: now. is rg ess o Camille J ordan An end Smith, Right Hon, Lyon Play lair, Righe gon. 


dn the interésts of Secret Organizations, and | Shall money.continue to rule.andcurse-man ; 4 i 
comprise authors, old-time editors, artists, j kind. or shail it bo made to serve and bless?. -::. . Sis with a lifo ang, fine,steel portrait. of Paine, grent Dut, M FrEe Robert Howo, Leslie 


sculptors, leaders in the ranks of reform and Price 256. F le atthis ofice: ) à ER ee Ey : eo ‘ison - 
progress, cum multis aliis, noted in their re- „e SECO TA OF ARG SE ROME | “THOMAS PAINES GREAT WORKS. Oom. | Hower, Alfred R, Wallaco, Frederic Harrison., 


its dolweans. The New York Ecuors editorial | BY EDW’D D, LINTONAND: GEO, I 


spective specialties, The motto of the Ecuo eee ea een eke eT eer ete, New edition, The cheapest and beat ; rolig- 
boing “ Fearless Independent, Liberal,” it has 1° ; -iPP a sold. Containing a-Life of Paine, his Po- Prof. Oliord janthor of supernatural relig. 
peyer-had hesitation since its Inception (April The Popes and itoan WarTinas =) yoommon Ronse, -IBe | Adolphus Trollope, Sir H. 8. Maine, Sir David 
5 i enounceing. injustice and abuses i My po CHER: sis,” :“ Rights of Man”— his o ` r 

wherever found, isthe organ of no clique -or- ean Wairinas— Ago of Reason,” =: Examination of | ¥edderburn, and numerous others. 


Published ever 


the Propheoios, | ‘Reply to the Bishop of Llan- Rose- mord Publishing Oo. 


“party; has the interests of true religious cul- Di inai, 5 
ture at ‘heart, but repudiates the idle dogma- 2 Letter to Mr. Erskine ” “An Essay on iJe Lom 
usa OE atereak and optem tiptoe | Ea as RATES Taten fs Omis rogaa l ES | sunsorinton Pelee AO be Jiao" 

J rance of all and every kind—an SH: eligion, of Deism?’—all:in- l È : a S 
bases its position as- an educator on the plat- NO. 8 OF THE“ HOLY Ç. S9. SERIE crown-octayo, of THE: TRUTH SEEKER DIBBABY, : : j 


.formof* Love as the Principle, Order as the | , Being brief stories of fulk hundrad and | with a fno steol. portrait‘of Paine. Cloth, $3.00} 


Basis; Pr s3 a ao : fifty of the co ngpicuous andisintukPopas=ths:| colored leather; red Surnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
Eouo:ig E sortare oneni. gue New Fo a Vicars of Ohrist and; Vicegerents .of : God= | rocco; gilt edges, $4.50. =- - g 

the page, is the same size as the Vew York | Who filled the chair of the HolySeein Rome! TIPE oF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Sun, and is-printed on the best quality of {during several centuries.: Phe ‘cheapest and | sit rad yomo. Large, clast type, with afin 
paper, AN ADMIRABLE ADVERTIaING MEDIUM, | Most Bs pular history: of the ‘Popes. ever writs: staol port ait at Palin Paper is nte. clothe 
As afiadvertising medium the advantages of |ten. À friend styles it."rieh,rare and racy.”.| 700 pOrimait ny ap bas, Oper Powe 
The New Your kono are unsurpassed by fow 273, pD., 12mo, | Sent by mail! at the. eee eee nen: ML. BENNETT 
other‘newspapers, as it circulates all over the | DI ; : i va Ei - Nev 
Unitəd:States, Copies are regularly mailed to | ` Address E — 141 Bighth St: Now York, 


subséribers in Europe and Asia. Address all i ; 
oe E eee SB re ' 
Christianityand Infidelity: 
f : TI Orono and SEXUAL Diseases, is without ány 


communications to Messrs. Heartt and 
` A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN th 
exception the: greatest living practitioner of -` 


Sotheran, Editors and Publishers of The New 
Yorr“Eon0, 87 Hast Thirteenth Streat, between 
A Dpr a ee ty Sw Danahlete | ay the age. The thousands of cures .he.is per- 
REV. Œ E. HUMPHREY, Fresh’t'n Clorgyman, forming annually substantiate this fact, He. 


Broadway and University Place. New York 
“OR NEW YORE, AND has patients in every State of the Union and 
bebe, ing Poise 


Tie distinguished physician for all Psıyatm. ` 


City." 
Sent’ free to all Literals, Here isa chance to 
ro gc eT "a emits oe ia [The BE doen of a Daa Mice 
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Gems af Thonght. 


THE present moment is & powerful deity.— 
Goethe, 


WE praise all good thoughts, all wood words: 
all good deeds, which are, and will be, and we 
likewise keep clean and pure. all that is good.— 
Zend Avesta. č 


ONE of the illusions is that the present hour 
is not the critical. decisive hour. Write it on 
your hearts thatevery day is the best day in the 
year.—Hmerson. : 


WHEN you see & man with a groat deal of 
religion displayed in his shop window. you may 
depend upon it he keeps a very small stock of 
it withia.— Spurgeon. 


Tar grandest of all jaws is the law of pro- 
gressive development. Under it, in the wide 
sweep of things, men grow wiser as they grow 
older; societies better.—Bovee,” 


Wonrps of praise, indeed, are almost as neces- 
sary to warm a child into a genial life as acts of 
kindness and affection. Judictous praise isto 
children what the sun is to flowers.—Bovee. 


Tur greatest cosmopolites are generally the 
neediest beggars, and they who embrace the 
entire universe with love, for the most part. 
love nothing but their narrow self.—Herder. 


Iris no disgrace not to be able to do every- 
thing; but to undertake, or pretend to do what 
you are not made for is not only shameful, but 
extremely troublesome and yexatious.—FPlu- 


` tarch. 2 


Waar gunpowder did for war, the printing- 
press has done forthe mind; and the states- 
man is no longer clad in the steel of special 
education, but every reading man i8 nis judge. 
— Wendell Phillips. 


Ir was said of one who preached very well, 
and lived very ill." that when he was out ofthe 
pulpit it was a pity he should ever go into it; 
and whenhe was inthe puipit, it was a pity he 
should ever come ont of it.”— Fuller. 


THE clergy are at present divided into three 
sections: an immense body who are ignorant; a 
smail proportion who know and are silent; and 
a minute minority who know and speak accord- 
ing to their knowledge.—Huwiley. 


‘Ir to do were às easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches, and 
poor men’s cottages. prince’s palaces. It is a 
good divine that follows his own instructions, 
I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to fonoy mine 
own teaching.—Shakspere, 


Tur productions of the press, fast as steam 
can make and carry them. go abroad through 
all the land, silent as snow flakes, but potent 
as thunder. It is an additional tongue of 
steam and lightning, by which a man speaks 
his first thoughts, his instant argument or 
geivance, to millions iu a day.— Chapin. 


Tux invention of printing added a new ele- 
ment of power to the race, From that hour. in 
a most especial sense, the brain. and not the 
arm, the thinker and not the soldier. bocks and 


. not kings, were to rule the world; and weapons 


forged in the mind, keen-edged and brighter 
than the sunbeam. were to supplant the sword 
and the battle-axe.— Whipple. 


Ir was observed of the Jesuits. that they con- 
stantly incuicated a thorough contempt of 
worldly things in their doctrines, but eagerly 
grasped atthem in their lives. They were wise 
in their generation ; for they cried down world- 
ly things. because they wanted to obtain them, 
and cried up spirituel things, because they 
wanted to dispose of them.—Colton. 


BE FaIvHFUL.—A man can not afford to be 
unfaithful under any circumstances; a man 
cannot afford to be mean at any time; a man 
cannot afford to do less than his best at alitimes 
and under all circumstances. No matter how 
wrongfully you are placed, and no matter how 
unjustly you are treated, you cannot for your 
ows sake, afford to employ any but your better 
services; you cannot afford to be a liar; you 
cannot afford to be mean, even to & mean per- 
son: you cannot afford to do other than to deal 
uprightly with any man, no matter what exigen- 
cies may arlse between him and you. No man 
can afford to be anything but a true man, living 


» in his higher nature, and acting from the high- 


est considerations.— Investigator, A 


Tas Infidel offers no promise of heaven with 

ita “golden streets” and ‘pearly gates,” gts 
singing “cherubs. seraphs, and cherubims,” 
nor have we the rarély beautiful and exquisite- 
ly fascinating houris of Mohammed’s paradise 
to offer as a promium for belief, butean only give 
plain common sense, and hard, sober fact, if we 
may so callit. These visions of” fairy lands,” 
of “perpetual summer,” of “eternal youth, 
everlasting happiness, and joy withoutend’’are 
all baseless fabrics of dreams. They remind us 
of a young Maiden who has spent her girlhood 
in the perusal of highly-wrougkt romances, 
where every heroine was an angel, and every 
hero a paragon Of manly worth, nobility, ten- 
derness, and ¢hivairy,and she at last marries, 
and finds her ideal oaly & poor, weak, frail, err- 
ing, faulty, yet very human sort of a man, She 
has perhaps got all she is really capable of ap- 
preciating. or is actually worthy of, but the ro- 
mances have spoiled her for the enjoyment of 
the real by leading her to expect 80 much more 
than was ever embodied in any one living per- 
gon. In this same Way, religion spoils its wor- 
shipers. It destroys the enjoyment of tha 
many pleasures and blessings that are all 
around us, by painting a giorioussummer-lend 
that contains every imaginable forit of beauty 
and happiness, and then calling this, our own 
lovely, glorious earth, a world of woe, sin, and 
misery.~Himina D. Slenger. 


Odds and Enis. 


Sow SHIRT-BUTTÖNS early in the morning. 


THE rabbit is timid, but no ¢ook can make it 


quail. 


“JOHN, you said Sally kissed you; did you 
kiss her back?” "No; [kissed her face.” 


* SCATTER the germs of the beautiful,” as the 
-poet said when he kicked his wife and children 
out of doors, 

“ Don’ you think, husband, that you area too 
apt to believa everything you hear?” ‘No, 
madam, not when you talk,” S: 


Wuar is the difference between the Czar and: 


a beggar?: One issues his manifestoes.and the 
other manifests his toes without his shoes. 


From & physiological point of view. Russia 
and Austria are both right. After getting Hun- 
gialry, of course, they want a slice of Turkey. 


To PREVENT her lover "going back” on his 
promise, 8 Detroit girl always introduces him 
io her young friends as “my intended hus- 
band.” 


A New YORKER gave as a reason for not tak- 
ing a dive with a girl at Long Branch that he 
Was not afraid of the undertow, but of her 
father’s toe, 


“Do you see any grapes, Bob?” "Yes; but 
there is dogs.” “Big dogs, Bob?” "Yes, very 
big.” “Then come along. These grapes are 
not ours, you know.” 


WEEN Jemima went to school she was asked 
why the noun bachelor was singular. ” Be- 
cause,” she replisd, “it is s0 very singular that 
they don’t get married.” 


A LITTLE girl, upon her return from a chil- 
dren’s party, being asked if she had had a 
pleasant evening, replied, “Yes; but there 
wasn’t much boys there?” 


A MINORITY report to the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature on woman suffrage embodies Mark 
Twain's toast to women—that “as wives and 
mothers they had no equals.” 


WHEN 2 Cincinnati young MEN says to his 
soul’s idol, “ Don't kiss me any more now, Sal; 
I'm tired,” she knows he has just been shaved 
by one of those pretty female barbers. 


I looked and loved, and loved and looked, and 
looked and loved again; 

But looked and loved, and loved and looked 
and looked and loved in vain, 


A sHouT went up in the House of Commons 
when Barri once grew eloquent after this fash- 
ion; “There—there is Boston. Cherish her: 
provoke her not to rebellion. She is your eld- 
est son.” 


THERE seems to be a general feeling about 
town that when there is no light in the entry a 
man ought to be excused for kissing his wife 
when she lets him in. provided he thinks it is 
the chambermald. 


BEVERAL yoars ago & young mean in New Or- 
leans putasum of money in a savings bank, 
and forgot all about it until recently. when, 
after teckoning up the interest, it was found 
that—the bank had failed. 


THE culprit was brought before the magis- 
trate and asked his name. It was given as 
Lachtenschtager. "Did you shoot the dog m 
self-defense?” ‘No; Ishot him in de lek, and 
he yumped ofer de fence.” 


BRIDGET: “ Wot’s the most genteel thing for 
a lady as is a lady to Carry in the street, Nora?” 
Cook: “Sure, thin, some prefers a three-yol- 
ume book; but I prefers a roll of music meself 
~quite careless and aisy-like.” 


* Who was the doubting disciple?” asked the 
Sunday-school teacher, * Peter,” promptly re- 
plied the smart bad boy; “No—Thomas,” said 
the teacher. ‘‘Then what do people always say 
' Petered out’ for?” asked this smart bad boy. 


“You have often.” said the clergyman, 
**heara the brethren say ‘Amen! Amen!’ whiia 
some one was praying. What do they mean? 
If any one knows, let him hold up his hand.” 
Up jumped a little fellow,s0 eager to answer as 
not to wait for recognition. “I know!” he 
eried out. “It means hurry up and get 
through.” ` 


SERGEANT-MAJOB:- Now, Private Smith, you 
know very weil none but officers and non- 
commissioned officers are allowed to walk 
across this grass.” Private Smith: “But, Ser- 
geant-major. I’ve Captain Graham’ B verbal or- 
ders to—” Bergeant-major: “None o’ that, 
sir! Show me the captain’s verbal orders. 
Show’m to me, sir,” 


A LAWYER once asked the late Judge Pickens 
of Alabama, to charge the jury that itis better 
that ninety and nine guilty men should escape 
than that one innocent man should be pun- 
ished.” “Yes.” said the witty judge, “I will 
give that charge; but, in the opinion of the 
court, the ninety and nine guilty men have 
already escaped in this county,” 


“ Tll never starve. my dear,” he said 
Unto his rural bride, 
As through the garden-walk the two 
Were strolling, sida by side. 
The little farmer’s girl looked up, 
And” Why ?” she archly said. 
“ Because.” quoth he, “in you I have 
A little hoe-maid bred.” 


PROMINENT among the nuisances inflicted 
upon Oongressmen are the aibums in whieh 
they are requested to sign their names. Occa- 
sionally an appeal is made for something more 
than a mere signature, and a Western member, 
who Was annoyed by this, wrote: “I am in 
favor of a law banishing to Alaska any one who 

. bores people by asking them to write in an 
` album. bia 
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Christianity before Christ. rayons. RE 


Qhapters from the, Bibles of the 
Oriticism onthe Theoligical sa] pdea of "Deity. i 00 


Childhood of Beligi on. 1 25 
Qhildhood of the World. water 40 and 60 
Christianity and Materialism. Underwood, 15 
Qause of Religious Ideas. Tuttle, 1:00 
Conway's Sacred Anthology, 400 
Colenso on the Pentateuch. "Abstract of. 25 
Devil’s Pulpit, Rev. Robt. Tayl or, 2 00 
Diegesis 200. 
Denton’ 8 Irreconcilable Kecords, 60° 
ur Planet, Past, Present, and 
. 1 50 
äi Radical Rhymes. 125 
Who are Ohristians, he f A 
Dentons’ Common Bense Though [:] 
yeelf, What is Right an’s 
True Saviors, Sermon from 
Snakspere’s Text, Qod Proposed, 
Spiritualism True, Orthodoxy - 
alse, 10 cents each, 
Draper's Conflict between Religion and 
1 75 
ae Inteltectual Development of Fu. 
ape ©, 2 vols., 8 00 
Daryin’s or gin of Species 2 00 
Descent of Man myr d Ed. 80% - 
Descent and Darwinism, midt, 1 50 
Einstein’s Origin of Raligious Ideas. “1°00 
Exeter Hall, Wm. McDonnell, 60 & 80 
Errors of the Bible, Wright, 85 & 60 
Essence of Religion. Fuerbach. 40 and 80 
Eight Scientific T acts 20 
Frothingham’s E | gion of Humani 150 
Ohil ’s Book of Relig on, 1090 
s Stories of the Patriarchs, 10 
n Safest Creed, 150 
s Transcendentalism in Now Ta 
Faraday’s Var tous Forces of Nature. 3 00 
pane ‘gs Myths and Myth-M akers, 2 00 
God Idea in History, d rattle, 125 
ood Sense, 100 
Gould’s Gurions S baoh of the Midäļe Ages. 250 - 
Lost and Hostile Gospels. 8 25 
Grayes’ een Gruelfied Saviors. 2 00 
of Satan, : 60 
Grey’s AEN Por pi 2 00 
Creeds of Christendom. 2 Vols. 750 
Heroines of Freethought, Mrs, Underwood, 1 16 
Heathen; cDonnell, 1 00 & 180. 


ng, of the Heath, 
Hume's Essays and Treatises, 
Huxley’s Lay Sermon 
Man’s Place ih Naturo. 
a ‘Critiques aud Addresge! 

History, of all Religions Sects. 

Haeckel’s History of Creation, 2 Vols. 
Hollick’s Nerves and the Nervous, 


Dat OE bat fk pet et 


Ingergoll’s Gods and other ee 80 and 
etc, Large Edition. 

Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 

Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper. 

J slioyah Unveiled. 

Jamieson’s Olergy a Source of Danger. 

Josephus’ omplete Wor 

Johnson’ s Oriental Religions. BVO. 

John's Way, 

Kneeland’s fieview. 


Koran, with Wome and Life of Mahomet. 
Lecky’s Rationalism in Europes, 2 Vols. 
History of Euro opean orals 
Life of Thomas Paine. Blanchard. p 50; cl 
Leyes’ Biographical History of] of Philosophy, 
Problems of Life a 
Lizzie Doten’s Fooros of a Onress, and 
Lubbock a Orlajn of Ulvillzati 
ubbock’s Origin of Oily on. 
Prə-Historic Times Nlustrated. 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology, 170 cuts, 
Principles “ 2vols.and maps, 
Monks and Popes Alberger, 
orley’s Lfe of Voltaire, 
rdom of Man. Winwood Reade. 
ble’s All Around the Wor 
Seers of the Ages 
Pinto’ s Divine and Moral Sores 
pro and Con of Supernatural Religion, 
Ph sioa Man, Tuile.. 
ne’s Common Sen: 
ne Orisis, Paper. 50; cloth 
ae Rights of Man. Paper, 50; cloth 
as Theological Works, with p portrait 
A per, 
s Political Works, cloth, 
se Great Works Complete. Crown oc- 
tavo, with life and portrait. 
ve Political Works, steel portrait. 
i Life, by Calvin Flanchard with 
portrait Paper, 60; cloth 
Parturition without Pain 
Piain Home Talk and Medical Common 
Senge. octe, M.D.. 
Proctor’s Six Lectures on Astronomy, 
Reason, th the onir Oracle of Man.Ethan Allen 
niagma., 
Systom of Naor D’Holbach, 
Self Contradistions of the Bible, 
Btudyi ible, Mrs, Slenker, 
Spencer N Herbert) Entire Work. 
Strause’ ga a Faith and New, 
ife of Jesus,2 vols.. 
guperngtural eligion, 2 Vols., 8V0., 
Sexual P: 


sioiogy. Trall, 
pine B Loner to Pope Pius vil. 
ipi all 
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Jal trot John) Entire Works. 

ə Christ of P: 

he Oase against t the Church 

The Relations of the Sexes. Mrs. Putfey, 

The Voices, Warren Sumner Barlo 

The World's Sages, Infidels, and ‘Thinkers, 
Bennett. $3 00, $% 00, 

The Ohampions of the Ohareh, ‘Bennett, 

00, 


$ 00, and. 
Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories. ote., 76 & 
Truth pepe: Tracts, 8, sok i, and 

ə lot, 
The ruth aoa Collection of Forms, 

Hymns, and Regitations, 
The Outeast, Winwood Reade, 

Gleeson, M. Dal 
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Tatke with ait Patients. Mrs. 
Underwood-Marples Debate, 
Underwood's Twelve Tracts, 
vertices or Greation: 

olney’a 
Forner * New Hesearches in Ancient His- 


Voltaire Philosophical Distlonacy. 
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Hotes and Clippings. 


Du. Ewen sticks to it that “ Protestantism Is 4 
failure.” E 


Yas. God is everywhere., Youatiek your fn- 
gər in a cup of water, pull it out, examine the 
hole—God is even there. 


It is costing Russia $1,400,000 a day to jab 
Christianity into those terrible Turks with the 
points of their bayonets. i 


Tams Rev. Mr. Tooth, the famous English Bit- 
ualist, has recently become the father of twin 
babes. People call these infants "the little 
Teeth,” 


A CLERGYMAN at Rouseville has taken a large 
contract in announcing that he will in asermon 
tell his people about” Angels, who they are, and 
what they do.” 


A WESTERN paver speaks of banking as being 
a modern device. Not at all. Luke tells us of 
a thrifty person * who put his money into & 
bank,” and the Old Testament says that Elisha 
~ “ stood by the bank of Jordan ”—indicating that 

depositors sometimes made runs. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE says that Morrissey 
“may rise up inthe day of judgment with the 
people of Sodom and Gomorrah, to condemn 
the professors of religion who, while teaching 


Bible classes on Sunday. are robbing the cor- 


porations of Which they are treasurers during 
allthe rest of the week.” 


Mz, Froupg, the historian, recently addressed 
to Dr. Newman a letter, in which he says that 
“the principle of gravitation is only looked 
upon now as.an hypothesis. by ali careful 
minds,” and further, that it would be far better 
if all mankind could agree “to hold their opin- 
ions as mere hypotheses.” 


Tux Rey. Mr. Dale, of New Castle, IN, revival- 
ist, was run out of town by the indignant siti- 
zens of Arcadia for assaulting two girls, aged 
respectively twelve and fourteen years of age, 
The matter has been brought before the grand 
jury, and the reverend gentleman is being 
sought for. , He is a thorough believer in hell. 


, A rouNG lady, in a class studying physiology, 
made answer to a question that in seven years 
ahuman body became Changed, so that not a 
particle which was in itat the commencement 
of the period would remain at the close of it, 
“Then, Miss Lislie,” said the young tutor, ‘in 
seven years you will cease to be Miss Lislie?” 
“ Why. yes, sir; I hope so,” said she, very mod- 
estty, looking at the floor.” 


Tur Géneral Synod of the Reformett Presby- 
terian Church has adopted a resolution con- 
demning Sunday amussments and therunning 
of railroad trains on the Sabbath and other 
‘“desecrations of the Lord’s Day.” Thecase of 
Rev. W.J. Ciark, of Lisbon. St. Lawrence Co., 
accused of “ immoral and unministerial con- 
duct ” was brought up. and the Synod agreeing 
that "Bro. Clark’s usefulness in the ministry had 
been impaired by visiting a place where he 
ought not to have gone,” suspended him for one 
year. One year should be sufficient time for the 
reverend man in which to recover his normal 
“ usefulness for the ministry,” unless his is an 
aggravated case. 


Tau Sundey-school lesson for last Sunday is 
in the third chapter of the Book of Daniel, and 
treats of Shadrach Meshack, and Abednego in 
the flery furnace. The passage isa familiar 
one, and suggests a great many topics for teach- 
ing. It isto be hoped that the practical truth 
hammered out of that day’s,study by the teach- 
ers willbe more valuable than that arrived at 
by a New Jersey boy who was recently taken 
through this lesson of the men in the furnace. 
This lad, on being asked what he had princi- 
Dally learned from the story, replied “ that it’s 
very disagreeable to be too hot.” The teacher 
then threatened to make it disagreeably hot for 
the boy whereupon the boy said he wonld try it 
again. The nexttimehe reported that he had 
learned “that it’s a good thing when you’re too 
hotto get where its cooler.” : 


Tax American College and Educational Soci- 
ety is a body of Congregationalists formed for 
. the purposeof obtaining and dispensing fundsto 
. assist inthe education of poor but pious young 
men who wish to enter the ministry. A short 


time ago this association forwarded to the poor 
but plows mén aforesaid a circular informing 
them that unless they believed in the existence 
of an orthodox hell, and could hold and preach 
that doctrine, they need not look -to them for 
more assistance. Thereis nothing uncertain 
about that move. The poor but pious embryo 
parsons must “go hell” or go home. The 
American College and Educational Society 
should change its name to the American Hell 
aud Damnation Society. and adopt as its motto, 
“ Hell~In hoe signo vinces,” 


Somer of the religious newspapers arè so eager 
in the gathering and chronicling of news that 
they hurriedly make undigested and incompre- 
hensible statements, frequently contradicting 
what they mean to say. For instance, we are 
told that "a Presbytery in Liverpool, England, 
employs evangelists, who are in good standing 
in the Presbyterian Church, sound {n the faith, 
and suitable persons, for a period of three 
years.” The writer of this tid not mean to say 
that these evangolists dre backsliders, -but the 
inference naturally to be drawn from the state- 
ments that they are sound and suitable forthree 
years isin favor ofthe most disastrous possi- 
bilities of heterodoxy and incompetency at the 
end of that time, 


“Mr. OnRistiancy reported back from the 
Commiittes on the Revision of the Laws the 
petition of Robert G. Ingersoll and others, ask- 
ing the repeal. etc.. ete. He asked that the 
Committee be discharged from its further con- 
alderation, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. and said the petition- 
ers did not ask for the correction of any part of 
the Revised Statutes on the ground that the 
revision did not conform to the original law, 
but they asked for an alteration of the law, and 
that subject did not belong to the Reviston 
Committee. The petition was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.”—Senate, Washing- 
ton. May 16. It is feared this change is not 
favorable to action on the petition this sum- 
mer. . 


ACCORDING to Sir David Wedderburn, writing 
in the Fortnightly Review, if we wish to learn 
true politeness we must go to heathen JaDen, 
“a country where men never lose their temper 
where women and children are always treate 
with gentleness, where common Jaborers bow 
and beg pardon of each-other if they happen to 
jostle accidentally, where DopulagK sports do 
not inflict suffering on the lower animals, 
where a paper screen is a sufficient protection 
against all intrusion—even that of burglars— 
and where cleanliness takes such à high rank 
among social virtues as to be carried almost to 


& ludicrous excess.” He says, further. that for-- 


eigners who have lived for 4 considerable time 
in the interior of Japan, on returning to “¢tvil- 
ized society,” have even declared that the man- 
ners of thelr own countrymen seem to them 
vulgar and almost brutal, “accustomed as they 
have become to & courtesy singularly free from 
servile or mercénary considerations.” This 
speaks well for the Japanese, and would seem 
to indicate that even if those heathens do not 
subscribe to the Ohristian faith, they at least 
practice some of the crowning virtues it incul- 
cates. A great deal of money is every year Con- 
-tributed in this country to send ont mission- 
aries to Japan to convert that polite and 
considerate people into modern Ohristians; 
and inasmuch as they are quick to adopt what- 
ever is valuable in occidental civilization, the 
Javanese listen thoughtfully to the evangelists, 
with a view to profiting by their exhortations. 
When the missionaries have done their work 
among the heathens, might they not do us & 
service by returning to their homes and spend- 
hing a few years in trying to make us as obedi- 
ent to the Golden Rule as the Japanese are? 
Perhaps the Japanese may even be induced to 
dispatch a few missionaries of their race to 
this country to teach us.to do unto others ag 
we wouid have them do unto us, and so return 
the favor we show them in spending so much 
money and labor to convert them ‘to another 
religion than Buddhism. 


OOMSTOCKIsM IN ENGLAND. 

"Mg, PRUELOVE AND THE Vice Socirety.—The 
Vice Society—the wretched association whose 
name is odious in history as ‘the Bridge Street 
Gang’—have secured a new Victim inthe per- 
gon of Hdward Truelove, the brave Radical and 
Freethought bookseller. Another jury- has been 
found ignorant and bigoted enough to bring a 
man within the grasp of the criminal law, 


e 


whose only fault was that he differed from them 
in opinion. These same men would cry out 
about persecution if. in a Roman Oatholic 
country, their religious heresy were punished 
by a fine and by imprisonment, and yet the out- 
rage on liberty would not be of & grosser char- 
acter than the one they have themselves perpe- 
trated. Ido not envy those men their feelings. 
Mr. Truelove is, by their unjust verdict. cut off 
from all his friends, put on prison fare, con- 
demned to weary solitude, not for any crime, 


‘| not for any moral error, but wholly and solely 


because he has defended the right of free pub- 
lication, and has published an opinion that is, 
at present, unpopular among the mass of igno- 
rant Christians. That, as knowledge spreads, 
the opinion for. which Mr. Truelove is now 
suffering wili become general is as certain as 
that the persecution of Galileo could not prê- 
vent the ultimate triumph of the scientific 
truths he taught; natural laws remain, al- 
though ignorant juries may deny them; and 
the suffering now inflicted on Mr. Truelove 
will, in the eyes of posterity. reflect glory on 
him and disgrace on his persecutors. Judge 
and jury would both have done well to remem- 
ber that in the early part of this century judges 
and juries measured out the same meed of 
(njjustice to Oarlile, Hetherington. Cleave, 
Watson, and many another brave bookseller, 
and that to-day, although the publications are 
still nominally illegal. the books for which 
they suffered are found in every library, and 
are read by every one pretending to the slight- 
est culture. The newspapers that record Ed- 
ward Truelove’s trial and sentence have only 
been rendered possible because Edward True- 
love’s predecessors persistently went to jati 
rather than surrender the right to sell the 
unstamped press. In those days juries con- 
victed and judges sentenced the brave strug- 
glers; who is there now who does not see that 
the prisoners were in the right and their ən- 
emies inthe wrong? Twenty years hance men 
will marvel at the sentences passed on the free 
press defenders of the present; but meanwhile 
the hard struggle goes on. and liberty, as ever. 
must ba bought with pain for price. The recent 
regulations issued by Mr, Cross weigh with 
cruel pressure on the innocent whom malice 
and narrow-mindedness condemn among the 
guilty. However suitable such regulations 


may be for the rough and brutal criminals for 


whom they are intended. and who feel them 
little, they become simply instruments of tor- 
ture when applied tothe thoughtfuland decent- 
living folk now Placed under them. To put 
Mr. Truelove in a common jail, to allow even 
his wife to see him only across double fron bars 
—as though the gentle old man Were a danger- 
ous criminal—to refuse him books, paper, or 
pencil, to feed him on bread and gruel—all this 
is to bring the administration of justice into 
contempt, and to induce hatred of a law that 
can be so grossly misapplied, Mr. Cross is a 
reasonable and a humane man; he will surely 
be swift to prevent injustice such as this, and 


will draw a broad line of demarcation between. 


those whose acts are criminal and those whose 
opinions are considered to be erroneous. The 
present ill-timed severity will have no kind of 
deterrent effect upon those who share Mr. 
Truelove’s opinions, My ' Law of Population’ 
was used against Mr. Truelove as an aggrava- 
tion of his offense: passing over the utter 
meanpness—worthy only of Collette—of using 
against a prisoner a book whose author has 
never been attacked for writing it. does Mr. 
Collette, or do the authorities, imagine that the 
severity shown to Mr. Truelove will in any 
fashion deter me from continuing the Malthu- 
sien propaganda? Let me here assure them, 
one and all, that it will do nothing of the kind; 
Ishall continue to sell the’ Law of Population,’ 
and te advocate sclentific checks to population. 
just as though Mr. Oollette and his Vice Society 
were all dead and buried, In commonest jus- 
tice they are bound to prosecute me, and if 
they get and keep & verdict against me, and 
Bucceed in sending me to prison, they will only 
make people more anxious to read my book 
and make me more personally powerful as a 
teacher of the views which they attack, I would 
rather be in Mr. Fruelove’s place to-day than 
in Mr. Collette’s; the one has the respect and 
gratitude of all good people; the other is re- 
garded with contempt and scorn even by those 
who condescend to make use of him and of his 
disreputable gang of spies and informers. 
ce Si Byxsayr.” 

In Bradlaugk’s Natéonal Ref fs 


i Events of the Week. 


— 


Tne cholera has broken out in India, 
Taer famine in China is slowly abating. 


Tax Catholics are holding agrand convention 
in Buffalo, ` i 


ANOTHER revolt in Central Amorica, 
ing country. 


Tus Rev. Sadirondack. Murray has invented 
a new religion. i 


Tre last steamer for Ohina took out nearly 
$2,000,000 in silver. 


Russia is atfli purchasing arms, ammunition, 
and vessels in this country. 


TEE New York Board of Aldermen has been 
indicted by the Grand Jury. 


Ong thousand five hundred miners are on the 
verge of starvation in Belleville, FN. 


Mus Hayss is catehing trout up north. The 
President ig catching hell down south. 


Tur New York Woman's Suffrage Association 
held its annual convention on the 24th inst. 


TERRIFIC tornado near Chicago. One woman 
and two children inetantly killed and several 
persons injured. 


A Bust of Mazzini, the celebrated Italian pa- 
triotand statesman, was unveiled in Oentral 
Park on the 25th ult, 


Russra is having trouble with her conquered 
provinces in Turkey. Insurrections are spring- 
ing up in all quarters. 


Tum House Committee on the Electoral Count 
have agreed to report the bill providing for a 
Girect vote for President. 


GEORGE CoMMERFORD, of the land reformers, is 
dead, He has been the leader of that party since 
the death of George Evans, 


A PORTION of Denver. Col.. was flooded recent- 
ly; several bridges and buildings were swept 
away, and many lives lost, 


Revolt- 


PENNSYLYANTA militia are preparing for an 
anticipated outbreak among the starving min- 
ers in the mining regions. 


Tur vonerable Peter Oooper was recentlysued 
for $50,000 damages caused by charges made 
against one of his assistante in the late election. 
The jury disagreed. 


Tur English Catholics are anxiousto have the 
Pope remove to Jerusalem. They will buy him 
territory enough to satisfy his yearnings for a 
temporal government, 


Atzwarr’s Woman’s Hotel opened like a 
rocket, brilliantly. There is nothing left but 
the stick. It will be changed into an ordinary 
hotel. 


Tar Herald has secured & Roman prelate as 
eorrespondent, THE TRUTH BEEERE would try. 
to secure a few articles from Pope Leo, but the 
poor man is in bad health. ; 


OAEDINAL MCOLOSKEY has returned from Eu- 
robe in the same steamer in which he went 
over, He was received by his friends at the 
wharf, led in triumph to the cathedral, and 
prayed at for four solid hours. 


ABouBIsHor Tacke.of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
is poking his priestly nose into politics. Hə 
has issued & Jong pastoral letter informing his 
priests and their congregationa what God ex- 
pects them to do at the next election. 


Å PROMINENT member of the Methodits Edis- 
copal Church, of Wheeling, West Va.. has beeu 
arrested for committing incest and rape upon 
his daughter. an attractive young ladv of 
eighteen. He believes in the vicarious atone- 
ment, but if the mob get him out of the jall 
Christ’s blood won’t save him. 


Frees.—The business part of Putnamvilie 
Ind.; loss $16,000, Warren Summit, N. H.: 
steam saw-mill; $10,000.—S8t. Augustine, Fis ^; 
most. destructive fre ever known there joss 
unknown.—Ottawa, Ohio; railroad depot, ete.; 
loss $20,000. — Ottawa, Canada; thirteen ton- 
ements; loss $10,000.—Harttord, Oonn.; Novelty 
Weaving Works; several men killed and many 
injured; loss $15,000.—Sunoook. N. H.; nine 
buildings; loss $60,000.—Oonstantinople. Tuar- 
key: many public buildings, including those 
ef Council of State and Ministries of Justice. 


Po “© Of course’ I do,’ said I; 


igs, opinions; 
jan Ee : generally - are 
i their lives, for one ‘speaks 
z| R0 much more frankly and openly in a letter than in 
oral conversation—there is more freedom and less 
embarassment: about it. Tam anxious now to make 


i ; ie? 
swinging | ier arana im her h 
Ore We in the wind. 
z Well; if av ET 


f steps, ‘two-at a time, 
and, and. with her omer 


ET would go right alon g. with 
me; © business : that will detain 


‘ora a short parting}: 
of his society,- omaidaring the 
ronger attractions of Kose. 
-yourself with Wilh 


oi cht p home. from An 
renewed our old-time boy añ 
Sne another ail our thou gits i : -1 of ‘ everlasting. secrecy,’ for you see he did not want 
as true friends always:do.: Iam haturally very.com: 
... Maunicative-and.-cousin. Norman. -is..just -like -me. in| 
- that respect, so we had nice-long talka.together. I]! 
“eonfessed my partiality for Willie’ Darwin one twi- 
light evening, as we sat talking on the low back 
porch, ‘and ,.told him all ab mt the family, how good 
and true thty al! were, ands how wise,’ fhtelligent, 
‘and refined, and how we had not only grown to. love 
them as friends and neighbors, but that many of. us 
had actually adopted their Infidel opinions and cast 
_ off the myths, fables, Bible creeds, and ideas we had 
held so dear,and sacred, and had taken reason. and 
: common sense as-onr: guide to:truth, depending upon 
a scientific analysis of the: laws of ‘matter. and force 
» for a solution ef the vexed ‘question ‘as to’ the how |‘ 
and wherefore of all that 'is.: ‘Norman listened 
‘-*quietly to ‘my ‘story, signifying his interest: by ask- 
_ ing just questions enough to fully draw me ‘out. . I 
> closed by ‘saying, ‘Now, cousin mine, I think you 
are just the man for Rose Darwin. She is the best,. 
smartest, ard “prettiest girl T-ever ‘saw: I am sure 
you would fall in love with her at first sight, > Nor- 
man smiled, and said I was greatly mistaken, about]. 
. that. He said his heart was already given ‘away p: 
and to “a. maiden: who was just as nice, pretty, and 
, good as.any gil, could be ;. one who ‘possessed all 
the womanly virtues and. perfections i in the superla- 
tive degree. 
“I was awfully disappointed, for T tind? been build: 
ing up a nice little romance about. my two ‘favor: 
- tes, and -I-did-hate to have it fall to the ground. |. 
ae ‘Seeing my downcast looks, Norman smiled curiously 
and waked if I did’ not want to sée his chosen one. 
“put I tell you right here 

Iam not going to “think she. can: equal my- friend 
Rose in any particular? . p> | 

“He took- from. his pocket: a -sinall album, ana 
opening it said, ‘ Look; cousin: Myra, and take back 
your hasty words, and: own T am right in my enco- 

` minms upon the lady. of my choice.’ 

“J glanced at the pictured’ face, and saw Rose’s 
own. smiling. countenance before me. ‘Why Nor- 
man, it’s Rose herself,’ said I in- B eo ‘And 

_ is it really she whom you love? Where did yon ever 
see her? ` Do tell ‘me all about it. Oh! Pm so glad, 
s0 happy, I could almost hug: you for: her right on the 

- Bpot.’ 

CET shan’t. object to: that, said Norman, smiling, 

` “though Iam iio -believer in substitutes, vicarious 
atonement, and all that.’ ‘But you are not telling |i 

. me, Norman. . Don’t you see I’m all curiosity? said I 
“Yes, I see it plain enough—so. Pu confess all” ‘about, 
it,’ and he related his ‘experience’ in the following 
‘words, as nearly as I can repeat them : 

“* About six months ago, while I was at schodl, I 
“went to see an artist to have some photographs 
taken, and while looking over the: pictures in: his 
. show-case, I came-across this one. Its beauty, and 
‘a something peculiarly attractive about the expres- 
sion and features; interested me so much. that I 
-inquired of the artist who it was, He said it was 
_ the likeness of'a factory girl in‘ Teénnesee, by the |? 
“name of Rose Darwin, and that was all he knew 
about her, but he sold me the picture, and wrote her 
name and address on the back of it. I happened to 
have a correspondent: i in the same. town, a younglady 

. whom I had: befriended in many ways, and te her I 

‘wrote inquiring if she knew Rose. She replied she 

did, and was under great obligations to her for many 

: kindnesses, and, that she and- Rose were special 
friénds, and that. she esteemed the whole family 

. greatly. She said they -were superior people, but 

“were unfortunately Infidels, and that had been .a 
great drawback to their social standing’ in society, 
but that they were generally liked and. respected, 

and had left, a good record thére, 'bóth morally and 
financially, and many. true friends,’ as well as some 
converts to their peculiar opinions ‘and. sentiments. 
She sent mé thir : “present” address, and: I wrote. to 
Rose at once requesting thé pleasure of her corre- 

. spondence, referring. her to her friend Miss B- 
for credentials .as to my character.and standing. in 

society; and I offered, to send her any further testimo- 

-nials she might require from this place. . SheSéemed 

pleased with the idea of thus making a written 
friendship, od said she thought we might make 


all would be ‘settled’ satisfactorily; and besides it 
would have Deen so embarassing to Rose, and that 
is why Ive: kept quiet: all these weeks, and have not 
even told father or you, which is doing well for a 
chatterbox like me, But Norman came a few days 
ago, and Jast night he was at our house.and told me 
it was-all settled, and that he and Rose were. to be 
married in two. ‘months. So I just came over on 
| purpose to tell you all about it. I-must pour myself 
-out.now and then, and as you are the general confi- 
dant among us girls, we all come to you with our 
joys and: troubles. No ofre seems to enter so really 
and. sympathizingly into. the- plans and hopes of 
everybody as you-do, except Mrs. Darwin. But she 
is a married woman, and we don’t feel quite as:free 
to talk’of such things to old folks, you know. © But 
I am, not done. yet, Edith. Norman’ gave me some 
letters which I-am going to read to you, as they are 
a part of the romance I’ve been telling you. One 
‘always does. enjoy a real-life story so much better 
than made- -up novels-in books, arid F know you appre 
ciate: this one:as well as I do, * ‘ 

ioe BE oye 
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The Doctrinie of Filiation,, or Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL, 
CHAPTER X. — CONTINUED. 
- HUNGER. AND LOVE. 


tions in the struggle for life are furnished also by those 
isolated oceanic islands, uninhabited by man, on which at 
different. times goats and pigs have been placed by 
navigators. 
enemies, they increase in number so excessively, that the 
zest of the animal and vegetable population suffer in conse- 
quence, and the island finally may become almost a waste, 
because there is-insufficient food for the large mammale 
which increase too numerously. In some cases on an island 
thus overrun with goats and pigs, other navigators have let 


food, and they again increased so numerously,: and made 
such havoc among the herds, that after several years the dogs 
themselves lacked food, and they also almost died out. The 
equilibrium of species dontinually changes in this manner 
in nature’s economy, accordingly as one or another species 
increases at the expense of the rest, In most cases the rela- 
tious’ of ‘different species of ‘animals and plasts to oné 
another are much too complicated for us to be able to follow 
them, and I leave it to the reader to picture to himself what 
an infinitely complicated machinery is at work in every part 
of the world in consequence of this struggle, The impulses 
which started the struggle, and which altered and modified 
it in different places, aré in the end seen to be the impulses 

of self-preservation—in fact, the instinct leading individuals 
‘to preserve themselves (the instinct of obtaining food), and 
‘the instinct leading them to preserve the species) instinct of 
propagation). It is these two fundamental instincts of 


Goethe, the realist ! ) says: 


`” Meanwhile, until philosophy 

Sustains the structure of the world, 

Her workings will be carried on 

` By hunger and by love.” 
It is these two powerful fundamental instincts which, by 
their varying activity, produce such extraordinary. differ- 
encesin species through the struggle for life. They are 
the foundations of the phenomena of Inheritance and 
Adaptation. We have, in fact, traced all phenomena of 


nutrition, as the two wider classes of material phenomena 
to which they belong. | . : 

‘he struggle for life in natural selection . acts with as 
much selective power as does the will of man in artificial 
selection. The latfer, however, acts according to a plan and 
consciously, the: former without a plen and unconscicusly. 
This important difference between’ artificial and natural 
selection -deserves especial consideration. For we learn by. 
it to. understand ‘how arrangements serving a purpose.can- bë 
‘produced by mechanical causes acting without an object,ias well 
a3 by causes acting for an object. The ‘products: of natural 
selection are arranged even more fora purpose than the 
artificial products of man, and yet they owe their existence 


`] pik. ‘ive had ab ihorougaly ‘considera ; 


‘the gossips to get‘hold of-his story until he was sure}; 


-| Umbrella-jellies. (Discomedusée) ; 


These animals become wild, and having no 


loose a couple of dogs, who enjoyed this superabundance of. 


‘organic self-preservation of which Schiller, the idealist (not 


o deer, etc, 


Inheritance to propagation, all phenomena of Adaptation to. 


se, but io 


of’ Inheritance ah ach 


to- mention: ‘a fewe | ily striking cramps of the activ- 
ity of natural selection. 

Let tis first take: Dar win homocllternie selection of animals, 
or the so-called ““syimipal hetic ‘geléction: of colors,” into 
consideration. Earlier naturalists live remarked that. 
numerous: animals are of ohearly the same color as their 
dwelling: -place, or the: ‘surroundings in which they perma- 
nently live. Thus, for. example, plant. lice.and many other 
insects living on leaves are of a -green color, The inhabi- 
tants ‘of tlie ‘deserts, thé Yerboa; or leaping. mice, foxes of 


then, the- desert, gazelles.. lions, ete., are ' mostly.’ ‘of a yellow or 


land: we ‘shall: oT be mutually: pleased,’ said Norman, 
and the conference then ended by mutual promises: 


‘yellowish, -brown color; like. tle sand of th ¥ desert. The 


polar animals, which, live on the ice and snow, are white or 


grey, like ice and: ‘snows >. Many: of these animals change 
their Golor in summer and winter. In summer, when the 
snow partly vanishes, the fur of these polar creatures 
becomes browuish-grey or blackish, like the naked—earth, 

while in winter it again becomes white. Butterflies and 
insects which hover round the ‘gay and bright flowers are 
like them in color, Now, Darwin explains this surprising | 
circumstance quite simply by the fact that such colors as 
agree with: the color of:the habitation aré of the: ‘Preatest, 
use to the avimals concerned. If these animals are animals 
of prey, they will be able to approach the object of their. 
pursuit more safely-and with less likelihood of observation, 

and, in like manner, those animals which are pursued will 
be alile to escape more easily, if their color is as little 
different as possible from that of their surroundings. If 
therefore originally an animal specics varied so as to present 
cases of all colors, those individuals whose color most 
resembled the surroundings must have been most favored 
in the struggle for life. They remained more unobserved, 

maintained and propagated themselves, while those individ- 
uals or varieties differently colored died out, 

I have tried to explain, by the same sympathetic selection 
of celor, the wonderful fact that the majority of pelagic 
animals—that is, of those which live on the surface: of the 
open sea—are bluish, or completely colorless and , tians- 
parent, like glass and water itself. Such colorless, ‘glassy 
animals are ‘met with in the most different classes.. ‘To them 
belong, among fish, the Helmicthyide, through. whose 
crysialliné bodies the words of a book can. be read }‘among 
the molluscs, the finned snails (Heteropods) and _Sea-butter- 
flies, or Whales-food (Pteropods); among worms, the Sal- 
pæ, Alciope, and Sagitta ; further; a great number of pelag- 
ic crabs (Crustacea), and the greater part of the Méduse 
Comb-jellies .. (Cteno- 


phora)., All.of these pelagic, animals, which float on the 


-| surface. of the ocean, are transparent and coloriess; like 
Interesting examples in relation to the change of correla: 


glass and‘ like the water itself, while their nearest kin live 
at the bottom of the ocean, and are colored and opaque 
like the inhabitants of the land. This remarkable fact, 
like the. sympathetic coloring of the inhabitants of the . 
earth, can be explained by natural selection, Among the 
ancestors. of the pelagic glass-like animals which: showed a 
different degree of colorlessness and transparency, those 
that were the most colorless and transparent must have been 
most favored in the active struggle for life which: takes 
place on the surface of the ocean: They were enabled to 
approach: their prey the. most easily unobserved, and were 
themselves least observed by their. enemies... Hence they 
could preserve and propagate themselves more easily than 
their more colored and. opaque relatives; and finally, by 
accumulative adaptation and transmission by inheritance, 
through natural selection, in the course of many generations 
their bodies would attain that degree of crystal-like trans- 
parency and colorlessness which we at. present Admire in 
them. .(Gen. Morph. ii. 242.) 

No Jess interesting and instructive than hoinbdivonile 
selection is that species of natural selection which’ Darwin 
calls-‘‘ sexual selection,” which explains the origin of the 
so-called ‘‘ secondary sexual characters.” We haye already 
mentioned these subordinate sexual characteristics, so in- 
structive'in many. respects, They comprise those pecu. 
liarities of animals and plants which belong only to‘one of 
the two sexes, and which do not stand in any direct relation’ 
to the act. of propagation itself. Such secondary sexual 
characters: occur in great variety among animals, “We all 
know how striking is the difference of the two séxes in 
size and: color in many birds and butterflies, The: male 
sex is generally the larger and more beautiful.. It often 
possesses: special decorations or weapons; as-for example, 
the spur ‘and comb of the.cock, the antlers of the slag and 
All these peculiarities of the two! sexes have 
nothing directly to do with propagation itself,’ which is 
effected by the * primary sexual characters,” or Actual SeX- 
ual organs. ; , : 

Now, the origin of these remarkable‘ TA E sexual 
characters ” is explained by Darwin simply by'a choice or 
selection which taked* place | in the propagation of ‘animals. 
In most. animals the number of individuals of both.sexea is 


‘|unequal ; either the number of the female, or the number 


of:the male individuals is ‘greater, and; as a rule, ‘when the 
season of propagation approaches, a- struggle takes’ -place 
between the rivals for the possession of the, animals ‘of the 
other sex. It is well known with what-vigor and: vehe- 

mence ‘this struggle is fought out among the. higher ani- 
nials—anoug mammals and birds-—especially among those 
of polygamous. babita. ‘Among gallinaceous. birds,;»where. 
for one cock thére are several: hens, a severe: Struggle takes 
place between ‘the competing” cocks foras ‘large. d hitem as 
possible. The same is the case with many ruminating ani- 
mais, Among stags and deer, for instance, at the period of 


rut, deadly struggles take place betwven the males for the 
possession of the females. The secondary sexual character 
which here distinguishes the males—the antlers of stags 
and deer—not possessed by the female, is; according to 
> Darwin, the consequence of that struggle. Here the motive 
and cause determining the struggle is not, as in tic case of 
the struggle for individual existence, self-preservation, but 
the preservation of the species—propagation. : There are 
numerous passive weapons of defence, as. well as active 
“weapons for attack. The lion’s mane, not possessed by the 
female, is evidently such a weapon of defence; it is an 
excellent means of protection against the bites which the 
male lions try to inflict on ‘each other's necks when fighting 
for the females ; consequently those males with the strong- 
est manes have the greatest advantage in the sexual strug- 
gle. The dewlap of the ox and the comb of the cock are 
similar defensive weapons. Active weapons of attack, on 
the other hand, are the antlers of the stag, the tusks of the 
boar, the spur of the cock, and the hugely developed pair 
of jaws in the male stag-beetle ; all are instruments employed 
by the males in the struggle for the females, for annihi- 
lating or chasing away their rivals, 
Ivo BE CONTINUED.] 
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Astro-Theology. 
BY L. L. DAWSON.—CONCLUDED. - 


The sun represents the male element, which, after 
passing the vernal equinox, fecundates the earth, or 
Virgin, by the heat of its rays, and the fruitful 
earth bringeth forth in abundance. i 

Near the constellation of the Virgin is the con- 
stellation Bootes, which in the beginning represent- 
ed Adam, and in the New-Testament times became 
Io-Seppe, or Joseph, the husband of Mary the Vir- 

m. : 

After the sign Virgo, the sun passes into the sign 
. Libra, the Balance. The Scales of. Justice, which, 
being the last sign above the line, and in heaven, 
while the vernal equinox.is in the sign of the Lamb, 
represent the Apocalyptic “ Day of Judgment.” In 
this sign the Lamb of God, that entered on his min- 
istry in the sign of Aries, is crucified, by crossing 
the equinoctial line in the descending scale, or:au- 
tumnal equinox. The sweat of blood just before the 
crucifixion refers to the blood of the grape, which, 
the sun having ripened, is now in the vintage. After 
the crucifixion, which is accomplished by the sun 
crossing the line, the Lamb descends into hell, which 
is the region below the line, in the region of winter. 
' The cross has been an emblem of the Church ever 
since its. organization, and the form on the cross was 
that of alamb. “But in the year 680. of our era, 


under the reign of Constantine Pagonatus, in the 


sixth Constantinopolitan council, held under Pope 
Agathus, in the eighty-second decree of that council, 
it was decreed, and the decree subsequently ratified 
by Pope Adrian I., that instead of Christ’s being 
represented in the form of a crucified Lamb, which 
had up to that time been the only emblem of the 
crucifixion, he should be represented in the form of 
a crucified man” (Taylor, Devil’s Pulpit, p. 221). 
' The next sign in the regular course is Scorpio, the 
Scorpion. ` This sign once having been in heaven, 
but, being dissatisiied at the low position it held, 
incited a rebellion, and, fighting with Michael, who 
is commander of the hosts of heaven, is likely to 


prevail, when the Lamb of God, or Son of the King 


of Heaven, coming up on the other side, reinforces 
the hosts of heaven, and Michael prevails; and on 
St. Michael’s Day, or Michaelmas Day, occurs the 
-autumnal equinox, the day that the sun passes below 
the line. The arch-traitor, Apolyon, preferring to 
reign in hell than to serve in heaven, jumps from the 
battlements of heaven, and, being the highest sign 
. below the line, may appropriately be called the king 
of the lower regions. This rebel, after being cast 
out of heaven, becomes the Adversary, and is called 
by different names.: ‘In earlier times he is'known as 


the Snake,.Serpent, etc., and, as a snake, tempted 


Eve in the Garden of Eden. “The Snake in very 
early times was-.a symbol of the male organ of gen- 
eration” (Inman’s Ancient Pagan Symbols, p. 14. 
. Also refer to the signs of the zodiac in any almanac 
as to the end eg by the Scorpion). And 
on the sna 
gave to Adam. “The apple was symbolical of a 
‘desire for close sexual relation” (Inman’s- Ancient 
Pagan Symbols, p. 56). And after the be 
of Eve the Snake was ‘condemned to humiliation in 
the dust, and the penalty passed on Eve was as fol- 
lows : “In sorrow thow shalt bring forth: children, 
and thy desire shall be to thy husband ” (Genesis iii, 
16). Also, the Scorpion is known in later times’ as 
Satan, Déyil, atid “the worm that never dieth.” 
- The next sign after Scorpio is Sagittarius; the 
Bowman, or Hunter, and is represented as having 
‘the body and legs of a horse, with the head and 
shoulders of a man, and in the hands is a bow: ‘This 
_ eign représents Pharaoh, of the Old Testament, who, 
...in pursuit of the Israelites, is drowned in the Red 
“Baa. - Partch. seg OE GMs SOS PGE ted es 
. |. ‘Phe Rev. R Taylor says:.“‘ The word Mary is, as 
_ every" ons knows, the same as:the Latin word Mare, 
. ‘the Sea, and in -its -plazal. form;:Maria—pronounced 
' ' Maria—signifies the séas, as the adjective. Marina, of 
‘or pertaining to the sea, read without the letter x, 


e tempting Eve, she picked an apple and. 


ilement 


after the ancient manner of writing, is the same 
word, and was, from the days of an infinitely remote 
antiquity, one of the names of the goddess Venus. 
The marine Venus, as she was called by the Romans; 


‘the Venus’ Anadromene of the Greeks—that is, 


Venus rising out of the sca—that is ‘precisely’ the 
character of Miriam, the sister‘of Moses and Aaron, 
at the moment of their leading up the children of 
Israel out of the Red Sea, when she sang that beau: 
tiful allegorical song upon the moment of her foot 
standing on the horizon, or shore, of the: mighty 
deep: ‘Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously; the horse. and his rider he hath thrown 
into the sea.’ At that moment, when Spica Virgin- 
tus is at the horizon, the -star Pollux is at the merid- 
jan, and Sagittarius (the horse and his rider, who is 
the Pharaoh of the Old. Testament and the Saul of 
the New) directly pursuing Miriam and her compa- 
ny, is at the bottom of the sea” (Devil’s Pulpit, p. 
135; also p. 315). “‘Thus, not more accurately 
drawn on the'celestial globe than in’ divine revela- 
tion” (vi, 2). “ Behold a white horse, and he ‘that 
sat on him had a bow, and a crown was given unto 
him, and he went forth conquering and to con- 
uer. i SES 

The sun, having passed through eleven signs, now 
comes to the twelfth and last sign; that is, the sign 
Capricornus, the Goat. The. Goat represents the 
animal that was in the stable in which Christ was 
born on the 25th of December. -The Goat is:also 
called: the Creator. The Rev. R.Taylor says: “The 
original’ Samaritan Hebrew ‘text of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch of the first chapter of Genesis was: ‘In 
the beginning the Goat-created the heavens and the 
earth’” (Astro-Theological Lectures, p. 163; also p. 
180). “In the annual renewal of the circle of the 
heavens and the earth, which commences in the win- 
ter solstice, immediately after the shortest day, 21st 
of December, or when first the sun appears to have 
gained the first degree of ascension, which is on the 
25th of December, our Christmas Day, you see the 
sun is in Capricornus, the Goat, who is, therefore, 
the Creator—that is, the renewer, or first opener—of 
the annually-repeated Genesis, or creation, of the 
heavens and the earth.” Also, he says:. “ Capri- 
cornus, the Goat, in the pagan mythology, is said to 
have suckled the infant Jupiter; of which enigma 
the undoubted solution is, that the sun, who is. Jupi- 
ter, first beginning to rise on the 25th of December, 
when the days—having been at the shortest on the 
21st, or St. Thomas’ Day (so that unbelieving Thomi- 
as doubted whether the sun would rise again)—first 
appear to be lengthening again, the sun, or Jupiter, 
or Jesus, is said to be born, or brought up with the 
Goat. Thus, among the nations who reckoned the 
year to begin at the winter solstice—that is, in Cap- 
ricornus, the Goat—the first sentence of the first 
chapter of their book of Genesis was, as in the first 
copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch, ‘In the begin- 
ning the Goat created the heavens and the earth,’ 
while those who reckoned the year to begin from the 
vernal equinox—that is, when the sun enters the 
sign Aries, the Ram, which is the tribe of Gad in 
the zodiacal Israel—placed Gad as the first of the 
tribes, and have handed down their Hebrew text.” 
In the beginning Gad—that is, the Ram—created 
the heaven and the earth. This creation takes place 
every year on the 25th of March, called Lady Day, 


Mary, who, exactly nine months afterwards, on the 
first moment of the 25th of December, brings forth 
her first-born, Jesus, and lays him in a manger, be- 
cause there was no room for them in the inn”. (Dev- 
ils Pulpit, pp. 42, 43). ; 

In this sign the Lamb of God, that was crucified 
in the sign Libra, descends into the grave on the 
21st of December, and remains there three-days, the 
21st being St. Thomas’s Day, the shortest day of the 
year, and the following days are of about the same 
length; but on the 24th the days begin to lengthen; 
on which St. Thomas, who, having been fearful 
that Christ, or the sun, would never rise again, 
on seeing that the Christ is risen, shouted, “My 
Lord and my God.” Christ, having risen from 
the dead, ascends up into heaven; that is, the sun 
rises higher and higher, until it passes the vernal 
equinox, when occurs the feast of the Passover of 
the Israelites of the Old Testament, and, since the 
times of the New Testament, the festival of Easter, 
‘to commemorate Christ’s resurrection from the 
dead. 

The Rev. R. Taylor says: “Easter is never on any 
other day than Sunday, because it is the sun, and 
the sun alone, who is.our Lord and Savior” (Astro- 
Theological Lectures, p. 321). Sir Bulwer-Lytton 
says: “ Before the Christian era, the Sunday was 
called the Lord’s Day, ¢.¢., the day of the Lord, the 
sun” (Leila, p. 160; note). 

These twelve signs of the zodiac are the twelve 
apostles or disciples of Christ whom he called after 
he entered the ministry, that is, after he, the sun, 
had risen above the line at the vernal equinox, and 


‘of course the one represented by the fishes was the]. 


last one called; and in speaking of them Christ calls 
them fishermen. After the resurrection they are 
told ‘by Christ to tarry at a certain place until they 
are endowed with the Holy Ghost; and while they 


or. the day of the conception of -the blessed Virgin | - 


were waiting in an upper room the Holy Ghost came 
down on them in tongues of fire. “What can better 
illustrate the allegory than the signs of the zodiac, 
which are constellations of stars, which are in their 
houses or mansions in the heavens, and when the 
sun ‘has risen into heaven, it shines down by ‘fierce 
rays that may be appropriately illustrated by 
“ tongues of fire.” ey 
‘The twelve signs of the zodiac also represent the 
twelve’ tribes of Israel, as has been touched on be- 
fore; and to show that they not only represented the 
twelve tribes of Israel, but are in use.in the churches 
of the present day, I quote from Frank Leslie’s Sun- 
day Magazine for April, 1877 (p. 511), as follows: 
“The signs of the zodiac are to be seen on the flat, 
painted roof of Waltham Abbey Church, and-also in 
the restored tessellated pavement in the Lady Chapel 
of Chichester Cathedral, in England: Josephus’ 
‘ Antiquities’ states that the signs of the zodiac, 
with the names of the twelve tribes, were engraved 
on the stones in the breast-plate of the high priest.” 
It may be asked, If the signs of the zodiac illus- 
trate or represent the twelve trib^s, where is the 
origination of the children of Israe, + The name of 
Abram, from whom the Israelites sprang, is com- 
posed of two parts—abd, father; and ram, elevation; 
that is, Elevated Father, or Father of Elevation, 
which is the Arabic name or title given tò the planet 
Staturn, which, being the planet of our system (then 
known) furthest removed from the sun, and taking a 
longer time to make the circuit of its revolution, is 
called the Father of Time, or Father. of Heaven, 
and’ as ‘such Saturn is represented as an aged man 
with a forelock, hourglass, and scythe. The Pheni-. 


cian name of Saturn is Israel, by some nations called 


Azrael or Esrael, the angel of death, because time 
mows down all. As the planet Saturn is the furthest 
from the center, there must be many stars, or hosts 
of héaven, beneath it; and as Saturn, or Abram, was 
the Father of Elevation, then those beneath must 
be the children, and were called Benni Yesroile, or 
children of Israel. From the rings of Saturn, which 
appear to be cut off from the father, or male ele- 
ment, is derived the rite of circumcision. The planet 
Saturn was worshiped as “our Father who, art in 
Heaven,” and this worship was made or given on 
the seventh day, Saturn’s Day, or Saturday, the day 
on which the Creator rested from his labors; but 
when the worship Was changed from Saturn to the 
sun, the day of worship was changed from the. sev- 
enth day to the first day, or Sunday. “The Chal- 
deans discovered the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
The planets they called their interpreters, ascribing 
to Saturn the highest rank; the next in eminence 
was Sol, the sun” (History of Astronomy, in “To 
Learn and to Know,” p. 35). 

Christ, in the allegory, is a worshiper of Saturn; 
in proof of which see his prayer in which he taught 
his disciples how to pray, commonly called “The 
Lord’s Prayer,” but in which there is not a reference 
to the Lord, but it is to “our Father who art in 
Heaven;” and in no place does he make a petition 
to any other than “our Father,” or Father Abram 
or Abraham, 

The twelve signs of the zodiac also represent the 

twelve gates of the heavenly city, in the midst of 
which is the great white throne on which sits the 
Lamb—the sun. 
In every church in the land, and many times in 
each service, is the name of the sun invoked, though 
perhaps unwittingly. ` It is invocated under its title, 
Amen, which is generally supposed to mean so let 7 
be; but it is only a transformation, made in the 
course of time, of the word Ammon, the ancient 
Ammonian title of the sun; the transformations or 
changes in pronunciation being: Ammon, Amon, 
Omen, Aumen, Amen; and under the last pronunci- 
ation it is used to end ‘prayers, benedictions, etc., 
also as giving assent to the subject of discourse, As 
an ending of prayer which closes, “ Through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Amen,” or Ammon, is. really as 
follows: Through our Lord Jesus Christ, the Sun, or 
Everlasting Fire. 

But it may be asked wlfy the more modern terms, 
as “Gad” or “God,” ete., are used in reference. to or 
with preceding time, as “In the beginning,” etc. 
The only answer I can give is that the Old Testa- 
ment cannot be traced back further than the time 
of Ezra, about 450 B.c., which may have been about 
the time the precession of the equinoxes would have 
brought the sun’s crossing the line first into the sign 
Aries, and in writing up their traditions they mixed 
with them the signs of the then present time, and the 
many translations they have passed through have 
not helped to elucidate the mystery. 

The study of astro-theology is very interesting, as 
it explains many things that otherwise are only dark 
sayings; and any one wishing to follow it further 
ean do so in the “ Astro-Theological Lectures” and 
the “ Devil’s Pulpit,” by Rev. R. Taylor, and “ The 
Hierophant,” by G. C. Stewart. ee 


et 


Be as far from desiring the popular love as fearf,, 
serve the popular hate; ruin dwells in both: the one wil 
hug thee to death; the other will crush thee to destruction: 
to escape the first, be not ambitious; to avoid the second, be 
not seditious. — Quarles. 
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Lessons in Popular Science. 


l Astronomy. ` 
ADAPTED FROM: THE. LATEST: AND BEST AUTHORITIES, 
n a ae : . 


Light always travels in a straight line, through a 
region which ig-perfectly and uniformly diaphanous. 


_ But a mere difference of, density is:sufficient to bring 


about its deviation from the straight line, and to 
break it up into heterogeneous quantities. 
As the yarious strata of the air all vary in density, 


-it follows that'the light of the. stars does not come 


to us in a straight line, and that we do not see them 
in the. position which they actually occupy. At the 
horizon there are at least 33’ of refraction, or,.in other 


. words, rather more than the largest diameter of the sun 


or the moon... Thus, when the lower margins of the 
latter luminaries seem to be just upon the horizon; 
in reality the whole of, their dise is submerged be- 
neath it. The same illusions take place in our 
observations of the stars and of far distant bodies. 
But as light, in its passage through the various ;strata 
of the atmosphere, does not encounter any sudden 
change of. density, so it does not break suddenly 


., off, as, for instance, in its passage from the air into 


water ora tumbler. It follows a curved line, and 
not a broken one. The refraction of the light. from 
the sun and moon gives us the benefit of their pres- 
ence for a longer period, as it anticipates the hour of 


_ their rising, and delays that of their. setting. It is 


to refraction that we owe the dawn which heralds: 


the brightness of day, and the twilight which pre- 
cedes the darkness of night. ‘The refraction of light 
also flattens these luminaries, and makes their disc 
look oval. This, is all the more:.pronounced the 
nearer: they. are to the, horizon, and, as Biot has 
remarked, “ when seen from eminences near the sea- 
shore it sometimes equals a fifth of the apparent 
diameter of the sun. The: moon’s disc. presents the 
same phenomenon.” Ae 
Light which, having passed through a very refract- 
ing region, reaches a space where the refraction is 
not so great, will sometimes stop at the point which 
separates the two spaces, undergo a total reflection, 
and travel back through the. spaee which it had 
already traversed, This peculiar, phenomenon takes 
place whenever the. raya reach the surface. of emer- 
sion at too great an angle of obliquity.. The fact of 
this total reflection explains all the varieties of magi- 
cal phenomena known as mirages, - 


In my work on the “History of Meteors,” a chap- 


_ter is specially devoted to-this subject, and contains 


many facts connected therewith which I ascertained 
during my travels.in the New World. 


ve 


. The phenomena. of luminous interferences will 
appear to people who are .not well. acquainted with 
optic discoveries, perhaps even more marvelous and 
incredible than those of the mirage. 

Supposing a bright ray of solar light to come in 
direct encounter with a sheet of white paper, for 
instance, it follows that the portion of the paper on 


which the ray strikes will be made to shimmer. But: 


what seems incredible is, that this portion may be 
made quite dark without: touching the paper, without 


‘arresting or diminishing the luminous ray, but, on the 


contrary, by increasing it. -- 

The magic mode of changing light.into shade, day 
into night, is even more remarkable for its simplicity 
than for its prodigious effects, consisting as it does, 
in conducting on to the paper, by a slightly different 
trajectory, a second luminous ray, which of itself 


would have made the paper still more brilliant. One 


might imagine that the two rays, when they met, 
would have this effect ; but, on the contrary, light 
added to light produces darkness ! 
of these rays neutralize each other, and the light 
ceases to cast any lustre. It will. happen, however, 
that these luminous rays, by reason of their direction, 
only partially neutrélize each other, in which case 
there is merely a diminution‘of the lustre, 

These are the curious phenomena, which, obliter- 
ating or diminishing light by the adjunction of a 
luminous ray, have’ received: the name of interfer- 
ences. l ; 

Of the thousand rays of variegated shade and 
refrangibility which compose colorless (or white) 
light, those only are capable of neutralizing each 


other which possess co-ordinate colors and. refrangi- 


bility. Thus, a red ray cannot be made to obliterate 
a green ray.: ct 

If, again, two white rays cross each other at a 
given point, it may happen that, in the infinite series 
of various colored lights of which they are composed, 
the red ray, for instance, will alone disappear, and 
that the point of their intersection will become 
green—green being white minus the red. 

Two rays which haye been changed from the state 
of natural light into polarized rays following the 
samc direction, will ‘still possess the property of 
interference, combining or neutralizing each other 
like, and under the same conditions as, ordinary 
rays, i 
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-Two rays which pass, without any intermediate 


‘stage, from their natural state into that of rays’ 
| polarized at right angles, are definitely deprived of 


the property'of interference. Though their course, 
the character, and the thickness of the spaces :they 
traverse be modified in a thousand ways; though 


_|they be brought back to the state of reflections com- 


bined of the requisite properties, or to parallel polar- 
izations, it will be impossible to make them obliterate 
each other. 


-But.if two rays which were polarized in two rect- 


angular directions, and which could not, therefore, 
have any influence upon each other, had in the first 
place undergone parallel polarizations when trans- 
formed from their natural condition, they could be 
made to obliterate each other merely by restoring 


them to the state of polarization with which they |~ 


were originally endowed. 

It is impossible to avoid a feeling of surprise when 
one learns, for the first time, that two luminous rays 
are capable of destroying each other, and that dark- 
ness may result from the conjunction of two lights; 
but it. is still more extraordinary that this property 
can be given and then taken away from them, in 
some cases momentarily, in others altogether. The 
theory of interferences, looked at from this point of 
view, might seem rather the product of a diseased 
brain, to use Arago’s expression, than the strict and 
inevitable outcome of numerous experiments which 
cannot be controverted. | ime 

Tt was in this theory that Fresnel found the key 
to all the beautiful phenomena of coloration engen- 
dered .by the crystallized plates, or films, which are 
endowed with double refraction, proving that they 
were special instances of interference. Dr. S, Young 
has. achieved his greatest renown by his experimental 
and: complete. demonstrations concerning interfer- 
ences, and. the principles which he laid down were 
set forth and still further applied by Fresnel. 

The theory of undulation suggested by Descartes 
in explanation of. the phenomena of light had been 
already. accepted by the savants, and the most recent 


experiments in regard to interference confirm its]. 


perfect accuracy. 
vL 

We now come to the question of the spectru 
analysis. It i$ not only the sunlight which can be 
decomposed and made to produce a spectrum, but 
any other kind of light as well, It is, however, 
very remarkable that these lights, when decomposed, 
give different spectra, and by examining their char- 
acter that of the bodies which produce them can 
also be ascertained. 

The study of a body by the analysis of its spec- 


‘trum is termed the spectrum analysts. 


M. Delaunay, of the Institute, gives the following 
résumé of this discovery, so fruitful in its conse- 
quences. In order to separate, if possible, the par- 
tial images produced by the various unmixed lights, 


-of which uncolored (or white) light is composed, one 


naturally endeavors to make each of these images as 
narrow as possible, to prevent them from encroach- 
ing upon each other. This may be done by admit- 
ting the light from without through an opening in 
the shape of a narrow chink, standing some distance 
back to examine it, and placing the prism in, such a 
way that its square edges will be parallel to the 
length of the chink. Wollaston tried this plan in 
1802, a century after Newton had discovered the 
solar spectrum; and the result partially answered 
his expectations. Submitting certain artificial lights, 
such as the flame of a candle and an electric spark, 
he obtained results analogous to, but not identical 
with, that yielded by the sunlight. Yet Wollaston, 
in thus looking with the naked eye through the 
prism, obtained but a vague glimpse of the phenom- 
enon which he was in research of, and which Fraun- 
hofer was destined to discover in all its splendor. 

In 1815 that noted Munich optician, without being 
aware of the essay made by Wollaston thirteen 
years previously, endeavored to scan through a 
prism the spectral outline of a ray of light admitted 
through a narrow chink; and to observe it more 
closely he made use of a glass. The spectrum then 
appeared to him traversed, not by four or five dark 
rays, as it did to Wollaston, but by a far greater 
number. He saw, in fact, as many as five or six 
hundred. He then proceeded to measure accurately 
the relative positions of:a large number of these 
rays, and made a drawing of the spectrum, with 354 
of them in their respective places. He also ascer- 
tained, like Wollaston, that the spectra given by 
artificial lights are distinguished by a special dispo- 
sition of these rays, and, in some cases, even by a 
complete absence of them. 

Fraunhofer’s discovery drew the attention of sci- 
entific men to the subject, and numerous experiments 
were undertaken for the purpose of studying the 
curious phenomena which he had revealed to the 
world. 


It. must be added that a very remarkable relation |. 


has been established between the brilliant rays pro- 
duced by gas in a state of combustion, and the ob- 
scure rays which this same gas creates in the spec- 
trum of a light passing through it. These rays, 
brilliant in the one case, obscure in the other, oceupy 
absolutely identical places in the spectrum Where 


hydrogen- gas, for instance, produces a brilliant ray . 
when on fire, the same gas produces an obscure ray 
by the absorption which it exercises upon an extra- 
neous light ‘passing through it. This remarkable 
circumstance, known as the inversion of the spectrum, 
was first pointed’ out .by Foucault, in 1849, and defi- 
nitely established: by Kirchhoff ten years later. 

Such are the various phases which the question of 
spectrum analysis has passed through. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Communications. 


_ Mr. Abbot and the Petition, 
` A SEARCHING REVIEW, BY THERON ©. LELAND. 


Patience is exhausted. , The persistent and unjust attacks 
upon the seventy thousand signers of the anti-Comstock 
petition continue in The Index, and the reflections upon 
their morality and motives seem likely never to end. We 
propose a counter attack, and hereby make declaration of 
war, If the war should straggle into * Africa,” it will be 
because we hold envious, faint-hearted, helf and half 
Liberals, who traduce the character of others in order to 
build up their own, as we hold the rest of mankind—ene- 
mies in war, in peace—well, snch characters we hold ene- 
mies in peace tool ` 

For myself, I have admired The Indes, honored its editor, 
and am in full sympatby with the National Liberal League, 
of which he was the founder, and is now the active, and I 
wish I could say the honored, president. Not till’ his revolt 
in an important battle, and retreat in the face of the enemy, 
on the Comstock question, bave “I had any essential criti- 
cism to make upon his Liberalism, or dissent from his edi- 
torial work. But, in spirit and in word, he is so radical] 
wrorg on that question, so indefensibly bitter and unjuk 
towards the seventy thousand signers of the petition for 
“ repeal or modification,” that thè endurance we have so 
jong imposed upon ourselves, for the sake of peace, ceases 
to be a virtue, and would soon degenerate into pusillavimity. 
A sharp. remonstrance, or, if it must be, open war, comes 
now: to be in order. : 

After long hoping that he had said his last assailing 
word, hurled his last fling at-ihe wholly innocent victims 
of the Comstock Jaws, and would finally not quite abandon 


ù| the cause of Freethought and ally himself with Comstock, 


Colgate, & Co., dealers in ‘‘free nastiness,’ to use his own 
fragrant phrase, born, as we must suppose, of the flowering 
out of theological culture, the Liberals of this country sre 
at last reluctantly compelled to abandon hope and surren- 
der him to the enemy, to whom he appears bodily to have 
gone over. In behalf of the seventy thousand signers of 
the petition, of which lam proud to count myself one, I 
propose to point a lance in their defense against this per- 
vert, first from Christianity, and then from Liberalism, 
now become the censor and common scold of the Liberals 
of this country. I grieve to have to perform the office. I 
take no pleasure iu the punishment of the transgressor; 
and would infifitely rather agree with mine opponent and 
become reconciled, if agreement did not lead me clear 
away back into the bloody centuriés of the Inquisition. 
‘If the flagellation I am about to administer shall redeem 
the prodigal from the error of his latter-day ways, it will 
yield that compensation and consolation which fathers feel 
when their chastenings bring repentance and work for the 
good of ‘the offender. If, however, he is unimprovable, ` 
and the chastening only hardens his heart and makes him 
ten times more the child of the orthodox fold—from which 
he ought never to have departed—and so the last end of — 
that man shall be worse than the first, then I hope my 
criticism will prove to be words of encouragement to the 
seventy thousand who signed the petition, and to the bun- 
dreds of thousands of other Liberals over the country who 
mourn as those who cannot be comforted because they 
had not the opportunity and the felicity of signing it~ 
helping them to lift up their heads bowed down in ortho- 
dox and Indexica) shame, and feel some small] returning 
assurance tbat they are not quite the off-scourings of the 
earth. . ; : 

Now, I propose to go back to the beginning of this 

“unpleasantness” and give the whole course of it a crit- 
ical review in a series of articles for Tun TRUTH SEEKER. 
Many things can now be made manifest which in mid carcer 
of the development, while thé fur was flying so, could not 
be clearly brought out. In going back, I propose to go 
backward, taking the last two avathemas from Zhe Index 
Vatican first. These. last allocutions, after hot blood had 
been supposed to be cooled, and after the animus of the 
Comstock prosecutions of Liberals was still more clearly 
manifest, seemed to be wholly uncalled-for, and have 
angered the 70,000 the most; especially since two clergy- 
men, one of the last century and one of this, were the only 
founts of inspiration to whom the theologically educated 
Liberal could go for texts. 
. As this introduction is already long, I hold the little 
sweet- scented bouquet from The Index of May 2d up to the 
noses of Tae TRUTH SEEKER conalituency first. Here it ` 
‘follows, and the whole of it; so Mr. Abbott cannot com- ` 
plain that our readers have had no opportunity to see it, I 
think he will rather wish. they hadn't : RE 

“Rev. My Eldridge, . pastor of the Congregational 
Chuich, East Weymouth, Massachusetts, gave a sermon on 
April 7, which contained the following passage, as reported , 
in the Weymouth Gazette of April12: — : 


‘Tf there is a work of hell Carried on on earth, it is the dis- 
semination of obsceneliteratura among the young, Comstock, 
the Christian man who has waged war on this erime, declares 
that years past tons of the vilest matter have annually been sent 
to tens of thousands of children in our schools, to defile thelr 
imaginations, inflame their passions, and initiate these little 
i ones in a course of vice. Just when Comstock had his’ hand 
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ready to throttle this gigantic iniquity, a bill [petition] ‘is: 
handed in to Congress to: protect it, and on the list the name of 
rane Inger soil quange first. Py ‘their wits these fl know. 
em,’ 88 8 eriptares; and now lo upon ese 8: 
of Iniidelity, and tell me what it is worth?’ ee 


“That is a specimén of the attacks on Liberalism which 
have been directly invited by the petition’ ‘referred to; and 
they will multiply like mushrooms. Of ‘course. we: ail 
understand that very few of the’ Liberals who signed it 
really intended to protect the kind of literature above 
referred to; but, misled by unwise counsels, they blindly 
blundered into the petitioning: for the total repeal of the 
“ obscene literature ” laws; and not simply for their radical 
modification, They will, have to. pay for this blunder by 
being held up (faisely, of course) by their opponents. every- 
where as champions sad: defenders of the vile stuff] it 
described above. The coùhsequencë'in all likelihood will be 
that, instead of secuting the repeal of thoee vague and dan- 
gerous laws; they will fail to secure even the least modifica- 
tion of them. The: blunder of despising the necessary dis- 
criminations we pointed out at the time will:react most mis- 
chievously on the Liberal cause everywhere ; it gives An- 
thony Comstock and his backers exactly the argument they 
wanted, We have drawn an avalanche of angry and absurd 
abuse on. our head by giving timely warning of the trap 
into which the petitioners have been decoyed, and we 
expect more of the samesort; ‘but those who appreciate the 
wisdom Of our warning will ‘multiply just in proportion as 
sober. reflection takes the place of undiscriminating excite: 
ment among the Liberals of the country... Liberals who 
have signed that petition, you cannot afford to stand before 
the peuple as the apologists or defenders of the kind of lit- 
erature above referred to; you cannot defend your. own 
undoubted rights, if you persist in confounding free thought 
with free nastiness ; you have got to make the discrimina- 
tions we have ‘pointed out, and the sooner you do it, the 
‘better it will- be for yourselves and your-¢ause. You may 
vilify us all if you please ; but you will regret your. own 
vilifications at last, for they will. only make your miserable 
mistake all the sooner visible to the world.” 

Now, dear, unhappy editor of The Index l. please ‘tell us: 
Were there hever any attacks on Liberalism before the 
Comstock era? . Is that petition the only act of freethinkiog 

men that ever brought down attacks upon Liberalism ? 
Since when, Mr. Abbot, have Liberals been in the habit of 
asking the orthodox party what they may say or doi in order 
to not ‘directly invite attacks on Liberalism”? Did Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Thomas Paine, or any of the fathers of 
eariy dawning Freethought, take counsel of their fears, and 
study; how not to. speak their real opinions, and how to 
write, petition, or ‘appeal. in bated breath and in such pru, 
dent phrase aud ways as would not bring down, ‘attacks on 
Liberalism? And have you, O editor of The. Index, al} 
these years, since you drifted into the camp of Liberalism, 
been advocating its principles with an eye single to the 
- attacks on Liberalism which your advocacy might invite ? 
Did you start out in the first place with the resolution to so 
write and edit a paper and organize league that you would 
evoke no attacks on Liberalism? And do you now mean to 
eall on us 70,000 to so trim and yeer and sail by ` r, Bl- 
dridge’s compass and Comstock’s chart, and the orthodox 
breeze generally, as to invite no attacks on Liberalism? 
May the great Being whom the clerical side of you. cails 
God help you if you do; for hath he not inspired -it to be 
written, out of the mouth of his only-begotten son, ‘ Woe 
unte you when all men speak well of you” ? 

‘These attacks; he says, " will multiply like mushrooms.” 
Yes, so they will, if all Liberal editors should turn toadies 
like this one, slink away under their stools, and quote the 
attacks with cowardly apology if not downright approval. 

Did you ‘‘all understand,” Mr. Abbot, that any Liberal 
who signed that petition—that one single one, of those 
70,000—had the first idea of ‘‘ protecting the Kind of litera | 
ture above referred to”? You could not have so understood 
it? Even Comstock, his backers, Eldridge, and all the rest | 
of the pious crowd, do not so understand it. It is only your 
own envious impotence, and impudence, and impdom gen- 

erally, that simply pretend to so understand i it, 

“But, misled by unwise counsels !” That is the disas- 
trous mistake we ali made. If TuE TRUTH SEEKER had 
been published in Boston, so its editor could have suffered 
under ‘‘ the quality of mercy” that ts strained—througt a 
Boston court, and s0 we could lave ‘enjoyed the wise coun- 
sel of the editor of The Index, ‘we hight have surrendered 
off-hand to Comstock, let him have his own sweet will unre- 
sisted, stopped publishing Tae TRUTH SEEKER, handed its 
subscription list over to The Indez—then, with such a reap- 
ing where other men have sown, everything would have 
been lovely and serene, But, being published in the great 
free and independent city of New ‘York, you gee, We never 
thought of Boston, ils merciful courts, ‘and The. Index, with 
its Sth Demandment in one column repudiating ‘ Christian 
morality,” and its editorials in other columns ‘demanding ” 
that 70,000 of us should conform to Christian morality and 
shouldn't sign that petition. These guarantees against blun- 
dering never occurred to us; and, led by the unwise counsels 
of a sharp New York lawyer—Liberal lawyer, too, at.that— 
who thoroughly examined the question and looked into the 
. law and constitutionality of the case, we just blindly biun- 

dered into petitioning for “‘ repeal or modification.” Mr. 

Abbot, in his intense way, Says we petitioned for ‘‘ total 

. repeal,” and then makes it more intense with italics. There 
is a wide difference between * repeal or modification ” and 
“ total repeal;” and then & total repeal" in italics widens the 
difference frightfully. But the exact truth must be very 
searce in The Index office, and they have to be sparing of 
what little they have. 

- “They will have to. pay for this blunder,” the Index 

prophet says. Of course we will. We knew that; but then, 
the pay is cheap. J; don’t cost us anything to be'' held 
up.” We are always being “held up” whatever we do 
(‘« falsely, of course”). “The thing that surprised us—just a 
little, at first; till we remembered Mr. Abbot’s theologic 
pedigree; then we said," Of course, we might have expected 
it'—was that Mr. Abbot should appear with such alacrity 
among those by whom we were being ‘‘ held up” (‘* falsely,’ 
of course”), One prophecy is as good as another, and it is 


my opinion that the timé will come when he will wish he 
had ‘* held up.” f ; Ss 


Now look at the consequence. ‘‘ In‘ all likelihood [more 
prophecy] we won't secure repeal or even the least modifi- 


will fail; it may be for twenty minutes or‘a thousand ‘years: 
But some of us, as ‘old-time ‘Abolitionists, remember that we 
failed to repeal the’ Fugitive Slave law. We wrote, printed, 
petitioned, ‘and protested, year after year, and failed ‘every 
tinje, to .secure “even the least modification of it. But 
one day, all-of a sudden, some of us have a dim, blurred, 
almost faded-out recollection that something happened to 
- We "heard something: drap,” and we haven't- seer 
hide nor hair of the Fugitive Slave law since. We are it 
no'hurry.to have the Comstock laws repealed or modified. 
‘We can stand them as long as the Abbot and. Comstock 
party can. 
friends. of freedom under one flag everywhere. 


rouse public indignation higher and higher at each new: 
outrage, just as the slave law did, and we propose to Aight |, 
it out òn the we repeal or modification ” line if. it distresses 
Abbot and Comstock all summer. We can afford a few 
martyrs for the sake of the good that may-come. Abbot is 
poor stuff. for a martyr, we know—he will apologize and 
recant altogether too quick for any inquisitor ; but Bennett 
and Heywood don’t mind it; Heywood rather likes to be’ 
-kept under bonds—it fills his audiences and his subscription 
lists, and the general ear of the public with ‘his sayings, as 
they never were filled before; and as to Mrs. Chase, it was juat 
heaven for the space of the ten days she was is worried and 
hatled before the Grand Jury. : 

Now pass on to what he says about “the ‘blunder of 
despising the necessary discriminations,” Look’ at’ the as- 
sumption of the man! ‘Wx,” the one editor of a small peri- 
odical, too sickly to live withont begging for support, and | $ 
out of health for the very reason that its editor was born 
into the Liberal world before his'time, ang so only half 


handed compliments to every other line of reform except 
the far-off Boori Boola Gha, which he has mounted fora 
hobby—I sáy “‘ WE,” the one editor, assumes to twit 70,000 
Liberals of this country of the blunder of signing a petition, 
the wording and force of which they can judge as well aa 
he, and taunts them that he pointed out at the time that the 
blunder would react. How has it reacted, O:most sapient 
prophet? We-deny that it has-reacted at all, mischievously | 
or otherwise. It went straight to its mark, as we intended; 
and your puny arm and Index finger were powerless to pre- 
vent. It was.the first check Comstock received. -It 
was the first intimation that his career was to be. wound up. 
It foosened his grip on Mr. Bennett and Mr. Heywood., it 
hag had a well argued hearing before Congress, and. from 
Congress flashed all over the country. It has arrested 
public attention every where, and Comstock finds ita harder 
‘and harder road, in the pursuit of his victims, every day 
since that petition. The only conceivable mischief. it has 
‘‘yeacted ” on the Liberal cause anywhere that Mr, Abbot 
caa put his prophetic pen upon is the malediction of the 
«fastor of the Congregational church, East Weymouth, 
Massachusetts. ” That zy damaging, we must admit. We 
would rather have had that dear pastor’s good opinion. We. 
are sorry signing that petition, along with Col. Ingersoll, 


of his faith in us will be only temporary. If, in November 
last, Mr. Abbot could have pointed out the distressing con- 
sequence to. us that the pastor of the Congregational church, 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts, would feel hurt, Ido not, 
believe 70,000 of us would have signed that petition: I cér- 
tainly wouldn’t; Mr. Bennett might have gone down to the 
ao Tombs first. But itis all over now. The wound on 

feelings is inflicted, and we must regain the-good opinion 

othe injured pastor the best way we can. 


lett gives Anthony Comstock and his ‘backers exactly the 
argument they wanted.” We should thiak it did! Well 
they are welcome to it. It gives us exactly the argument we 
want; so we are all happy, and the millennian 5 will be e right 
along next week, 


“ We bave drawn an avalanche of angry and absúrd abüse 
on our head.” Was there really an avalanche of it, Mr. 
Abbot? An avalanche is so vast a mags, we marvel how 
you survived it. But it is candid in you to say, “wè have 
drawn,” and so confess that you did it yourself.: If the 
Other kind of “ we "—the 70,000 bad done it, we should have 
felt so self-condemned! But you should have been-on the 
alert when you were warning us so timely about that trap, 
and stood from under. May be it was the trap you drew on 
your head, If so it was absurd abuse. And you expect 
more of the same sort? Well I really wouldn’t give timely 
warping on such loose-trap conditions any more. aher Ten 
be decnyed and be- hanged to em. 

Let us see, however, about that “timely warning.” Mr. 
Bennett was arrested in November last. Those’ petitions 
were all out and being signed all over the country by the 10:h 
of December. 


a consideration and coademuation of the Comstock outrages. 
But the first toot of Mr. Abbot’s warning horn did not rever- 


reactionary party, are as correct a3 that ‘‘ timely warning,” 
you will make out a very respectable case—for our own side. 
Ag it is, your timely warning amounts toa mere ‘* I-told-you- 
so”?—only the trouble with it even then is, it isn’t s. But 
we thank thee, O.wise Daniel, for the untimely warning. 


É “tf takes:a mind like Dan’el’s,’n fact, ez big ez'all out doors, 
“Bo. find outthat it looks like rain, arter it fairly pours.” 


‘cation.” He ‘don’t say how long, si in’ all likelihood,” ot we | 


from a pastoral text. 
ecy, and bage:intimation gll rolled into one; 
have signed that petition 370, 000 plackguards ‘of. you I— 
“you cannot afford to stand before the people,” etc. 
you and Comstock _kuow very well that, we are not so 
To standing before the, people,” 
make it so. 
equal rights in the United States ‘mail, and you know it just 
„as well. as we do. ` 


They are a- good grievance, “They . rally.. the |. 
They fref, 
the Liberal heart and induce organization for defense. They |. 


your ‘kind indulgence—but we had rather not, 
vilify worth a copper. 
| for words of truth and. soberness that go straight : :to the 
mark... 


appears | to rather like to exist by somebody! s leave. 
would, be the obedient Spitz of Sir Oracle—‘‘ When Lope my | 
mouth; let no dog bark !” 
tentiment: no ‘real culture, no appreciation of the higher 
reaches of character nor ranges of! virtue. 
would deem: it altogether ‘beneath a manly: dignity to ask 
70,000 Liberals, -born freer than he seems to have been, to 
be slaves, 
créeds, subordination of a. true, essentially moral govern- 
ment to orthodox: requirement, seems to be the highest 
conception of: the man who just squats on! one little quar- 
tef-section-of the Liberal domain ang puts up ‘No Tres- 
passers” on.all the outlying lands which do not belong to 
‘him. The.fight. against God in the Constitution is indeed 
a: most important-work; but, good heavens! is there e nothing 


made up, and able to extend: only cold words’ and back-| 


“ But those who appreciate the wisdom of our warning 


will multiply,” etc. Now we don’t know of but one Liberal 
‘in the whole country who appreciates the wisdom of that 
‘warning, and that one is Mr. Abbot. 
at that rate, I am afraid those who “appreciate” wont 
“ multiply ” to:any encouraging extent. «‘' 


:Once.one is one—and 


Now comes the alarming‘nub of this wonderful discourse 
It is invocation, objurgation; proph- 
“‘ Liþerals who 


‘Well, 


Your insinuations do not 
We are standing before the people demanding 


K “Call me coward, eall: me feat 
Test as stits your mean idees, ~ 
Here I stand a tyrant hater, 
An’the friend o’ God an’ Peace!” — .. 


Alb these last- :-weepings and wailings: about. what we 


‘cannot afford,” and:“ cannot defend,” ahd ‘“have got:to, 
make,” are but the impotent screams of an envious rival 
}|—the .bysterical ravings of a vixen scOrnet I leave them 
in all their incoherence :unanalyzed.: 


“You may -vilify-us all you ee Thank you for 
We don’t 


We have time or inclination only 


„And now, ukan as a: hole Fent that a.pretty posy for 


{one sole, self-elected Liberal to cull from all the wide blos- 
soming domain of Freethought to present to 70, 00 Liberals 
of this-country? We hope they. will. take it in all its fra- 
grance into candid consideration. 


. Thé giver, of all this uncalled for advice seems ‘wholly lost 
to any appreciation of, freedom and independence. He 
He 
‘He has fo genuine elevation of 


If he had, he 


Conformity of humar ‘conduct’ to Christian 


5 


in existence but. that? 


With every; pleasing, every prudent: part, 
Say, what can Chloe want? she wants a heart. 
“She speaks, behavés, and acts just as she ought, 
' But never, never reached one generous thought; H 
. Virtue she finds too: painful an endeavor, 
. Content to dwell-in. decencies forever? 


ET East 71st Street, New: York, May 25, 1878. . 


Editorial Notes. 


changed his kind estimation of us; but we hope the eclipse |’ 


spirits, 
for we are sure he will acquit himself well in expounding 
the truths‘ of Freethought and nature’ s laws. 


I signed one on the ‘7th at-a meeting of the’ 
N. Y. Liberal Club, when the whole evening was devoted to | 


berate over the country till the 20th of December—severa), 
days too late, you see, Mr. Abbot—behind time as usual, as- 
people always are who go dead against the spirit of the age. 
If all your other, claims, in behalf of Comstock and the’ 


No LETTER from the devil thia issue.. Lucifer being 


specially busy this. week, begs to be. excused, and hopes to 
be duly “on hand.” next ;week. | 


W. S. BELL lectured at Rochester, x. Y., May 28th; and 


will speak at Waterloo, N. Y., June tst and ad; Macedon, 
N. Y., June 4th; Nelsonville, O., June 6th. 


W. F. JAMIESON ig ebgaged to speak in Ottawa, Kansas, 


Sundays, June 9th aud 16th. He invites correspondence with 
Liberals in Kansas and’ Missouri in reference to lectures, - 
‘debates, and- grove’ meetings, 
Cily, Ms, 


Addres Box 1250, Kansas ` 


Brotaer W. S. BELL paid us a short visit on his westward 
lecliting trip. . He was in good health und reasonably good 
We lope he will find good audierices to address, 


Pror. S. B. BRrrran has sent us a copy of his oration on 
s$ Leadership and Organization,” delivered in outline on the 


occasion of the anniversary of Modern Spiritualism, held in 
Republican Hall a few weeks since. 
rand ‘will well repay ‘perusal. 
office. . 


It is an able paper, 


, Price 15 cents, Bold at this 


WE GIVE in this, issue another sample installment—Cath- 


erine de Mediéi—from the forthcoming volume entitled 


“ The Champions of the Church; ‘their Crimes and Persecu- 


tións,” containing over one thousand pages; will be out 


about the 20th inst. Tt will be'the largest and finest book 
we have issued, aud will be a powerful indictment against 


the Church.’ ' Let the orders flow in, Cloth, $3.00; leather, 


#40 00; morocco and gilt, $4,50. 


ee a 
= A Useful Present. ' 


- With | a lively sense of gratitude ‘we return our hearty 
thanks to our ‘esteemed Liberal friend, Mr. A. H. Bates, of 
Orange, Mass., ‘for the receipt of a beautiful “New Home” 
sewing machine, from the establishment of Johpsop, Clark, 
& Co., with which he is connected. He asks usto accept it as 
a token of the kind regard in which he holds the editor of 
Tae Trora. SELKER. Both the male and female branch of 
our family return thanks to Brother Bates for his generosity 
—his kind :remembrance of us, The machine is an excellent 
one; and-to all our friends who wish to avail themselves of 
anbéxcellent sewing -machine—and every family onght to 
‘have dne—let us recommend the “ New Home,” manufac- 
tired. by Johnson; Clark, & Co; Ht, will e give, 

equiplete satisfaction, 


349 


he Crutl) Seeker, Zne 1, 18278. 
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The Radical Pulpit. 


Second Anniversary. 


ANNIVERSARY LECTURE BY PROF, FELIX ADLER 
BEFORE: THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
MAY 12, 1878. 

We ‘have steered forth upon a difficult and danger- 
ous voyage. We have weathered the storm that 
. beat about our course at the opening of the year. 

The years of our voyage are like watches of the 

night. Two years, two watches, haye passed, and I 

ery unto you, like the watch upon the vessel, once 

more that all is well. 
anxious years, and now we meet once more before 
we shall takea brief respite and part our companion- 
ship that to me has grown so dear. Nature now 
beckons us; the advancing season warns us to leave 
the confined atmosphere of the city and seek those 
pleasant fields where we shall draw our inspiration 
from the fountain-head. Nature offers you her text. 
Nature will give you her exhortations. Nature will 


cheer and inspirit you with her undying prophecy. 


‘Never does it seem to me that the earth decked her- 
self with such wonderful verdure as in this May 
month: Never does it seem to me have the flowers 
been so beautiful or their fragrance so intoxicating. 
Everything blossoms anew, and an exuberant life is 
visible in the ground. Behold, then, our temple is 
prepared for us. The giants of the forest make its 
pillars, the azure vault its dome; the purling streams 
murmur therein their benedictions, the whispering 
winds waft the songs of countless choristers through 
its leafy aisles, and from afar the sounding sea peals 
forever and forever its solemn anthem to the infinite. 

But before we part for these silent communings 
with the mysterious power of the universe, which 
reveals itself to us in the splendors of the summer 
landscape, let us, kind friends, once more gather to- 
gether and look out, as from some high belle-view, 
upon the glorious past which is our past, and which 
stretches far away before us. into the misty future- 
land. | 

That we exist to-day isa subject for congratulation. 
Dismal and sinister is the horoscope which the sooth- 
sayers of the time set us when we began. Under an 
evil star, they said, this enterprise began, and soon 
would it be consigned to the limbo of stillborn 
undertakings. The grave-diggers were already wait- 
ing, the funeral orations were already prepared, and 
nothing was wanting on, our part but the act of 
death, and we should have our .decent interment. 
But they did not understand the aim of our organ- 
ization; the very simplicity of the object held in 
view deceived them. They did not know the fund 
of power contained in a mere humanitarian purpose. 
They gave specific reasons why we should fail, and 
these reasons have been borne in mind by us and 


have served and shall still serve on our part as signal- 


posts of danger. E 
. The tirst reason they gave for predicting our fail- 
ure was—and this came from the advanced thinkers 
-—that a permanent Liberal organization in this com- 
munity is unnecessary.. “ Can we be more than free?” 
they say. “We have sawn in twain one link of the 
- chain of superstition, and the whole chain falls from 
us; it ig umnecessary to break every link of the 
chain in order to be free. We have rejected the 
superstitions of the past; what good can your teach- 
ers do us? Ef they will deck our thoughts in ornate 
language, if they will fill our ears with the flattery 
and blandishments of oratory, then we will listen; it 
will be pleasing for a time, but soon they must ex- 
haust themselves and see their poverty, like flowers 
whose honey was stolen, like fountains whose waters 
are dry,” Those who used this language perceived 
only one aspect of liberty, aud that was the negative 
aspect. And even here they did not thoroughly 
appreciate the facts of the case. ‘They did not know 
that it is One thing to have an opinion caught from 
the air, as it were; from a common, careless view of 
things, and quite anofher thing to wall around their 
opinions with the iron bulwarks of proof; to base 
the leading thoughts of thetr lives upon imperishable 
and immovable foundations. They forgot, likewise, 
. that this Liberal organization never existed for its 
members alone and is not to be measured by its fol- 
lowing. You cannot estimate it by the number of 
its disciples at any given time; but it stands for a 
power behind the throne. The Liberal organization 
is a threat to its opponents when it casts this long, 
dark shadow over the community. If it can cohere, 
if it can maintain its life, it stands, not for itself 
alone, but for thousands of others on whom it smiles. 
When the sea breaks through its dikes it is not the 
size of the original rent that so alarms, but the con- 
sciousness that the great billowing, boiling ocean is 
behind and is coming on, 

The second objection which they urged against us 
was this: that not only is a Liberal organization un- 
necessary, but it is impossible. They forgot that 
the work of Liberalism is not merely, not chiefiy, 
destructive, but it is, in the main, constructive. It 
shonld he measured, not by what it tears down, but 
hybat it shall build up, They said a Liberal organ- 
ization in this community, is impossible; if you wish 


Two years have passed, two |- 


freedom, how can you tie men’s minds to some new 
principles; will that not contradict the basis, from 
which you started? If you have not mutual assent, 
cordial consent, to some fixed principles, how will 
you cohere? How will there be union? Assuredly 
not. 
though men’s opinions on theology are continually 
changing, the same is not true as regards their rules 
of conduct, as regards their moral convictions, but 
that these remain, and make. an excellent, plat- 
form where all good men can unite; where the 
pale morality of the day will be replaced by a vital 
morality which will grapple with the old dogmas and 
control them, if we read the signs of the times aright. 
A great obstacle in this country in our way isa 
certain indefinite, vague, unintelligible fear, which 
we can nowhere’ localize, nowhere contend against, 
that Liberalism is somehow identical with license; 
that it means the overthrow of the sanctities of 
human life. The blind and dumb herd, long the 
creatures of custom and tradition, have been accus- 
tomed to receive their moral teachings through the 
artificial pipes of doctrines, and now when we tell 
them that these pipes are incrusted with the impuri- 
ties of centuries, and we say drink at the broad flow- 
ing rivers from which the doctrines have received 
their supply, they call us traitors, and say, though a 
sip was not much, you would take from us our drink, 
There is an undefinable dread lest the night. of 
emancipation will become a Walpurgisnacht, or 
witches’ sabbath, in which satyrs and all the adulter- 
ous forms revel; that the passions and lusts of 
himan nature will have free exercise to celebrate 
their wild and unhallowed orgies. In self-defense, 
therefore, we must point out that there is no assoċia- 
tion between the Liberal cause and those detestible 
isms that skulk under the name of reforms and lend 
their grossness to the moral world. True Liberal- 
ism demands not less of justice in the relations be- 
tween classes, not less of righteousness in individual 
acts, not less of sanctity in the home life, but more; 
more, more of these we want; and because the 
creeds cannot give us more, therefore do we rise and 
say, Let us cut out a new path for ourselves. Mo- 
rality, is it capable, they say, of supplying the past 
for you, for generations? The principle which ani- 
mates a new religious movement must be one that 
fills a lifetime—fills hundreds of lifetimes and cen- 
turies of earnest effort. Is morality such a princi- 
ple? Cannot its moral dictates be rehearsed in an 
hour and as quickly forgotten? Not the morality 
of the shop, assuredly; not that dry, crusty thing 
which they call morality in their ritual, which ds 
rehearsed and forgotten in an hour, and which 
leaves the marble heart marble still; which cannot 
warm and quicken and penetrate. But there is 
another morality whereof we speak, that whose full- 
ness we stand stammering to express, whose glory 
we stretch out vain and inefficient arms of speech to 
grasp; that which begins a new era in the world’s 
history, which means the rending of bonds and the 
uplifting of down-trodden mankind, which means a 
remedy for human sorrows and the pantings of 
aching hearts, which means the lifting up of that 
great martyr, mankind, as he sways and bends be- 
neath his cross. Do you not see that such a task is 
not a task of a day; that it enlarges as we enlarge; 
that the further we advance the greater becomes the 
problem and the higher the duties, which will never 
cease to be a source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment, so long, at least, as suffering and wrong con- 
tinue to exist among mankind. 

And the third objection which was raised against 
us was this: that we cannot propagate our move- 
ment for want of succession; and they then touched 
a vulnerable point. It istrue that the churches have 
an incalculable advantage over. usin this. respect. 
They are fenced about by immemorial traditions of 
the past; they are secure in the veneration of man- 
kind. They have been practically as innocent as 
doves, and wise as serpents; they have amassed a 
great portion of the world’s earthly goods in their 
sacred shrines, and they are able to offer those who 
become their ministers material security, and that is 
not a little; and they offer them social consideration 
and honor also, and that is not less, especially in 
this American community, where the clergy receive 
a degree of respect not accorded to any other class 
of citizens, not even the highest oflicials of the 
State. What can the poor Liberal movement offer 
to compare with these? Material security? The 
Liberal organizations are themselves young and 
struggling for their own existence. Honor and 
fame? More often dishonor and defamation. And 
even if they did offer honor and fame, what are 
those baubles, as the world goes, to any man of 
sense and comprehensive view? How can these 
atone for the penalties that must be paid? How 


can these turn to sweetness the gall and wormwood 


which they. are compelled to drink from the chalice 
of fate? No, the Liberal movement is poor, and we 
young Liberals are scattered far over the land, here 
one and there one, here a beginning and there a be- 
ginning. And, what is worse, the Liberals are not 
themselves ripe; they are not mature for practical 
union, The great majority still cling to some phan- 
tom creed of their own-—some creed of- negation. 


But we answer in the words of Emerson that}. 


The Liberal. movement of this country is still full of 
that intolerant: aggressiveness and ‘harshness of spirit 
which marks the the tyro im the art of free life. 
Sadly do we feel this lack of coöperation; sincerely 
do we deplore that the road. is so lonely. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT, ] 


The Relations of the Sexes. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE FREE RELIGIOUS 50- 
CIETY OF EAU CLAIRE, WIS., BY C. L. JAMES: 

This free-thinking age is as fertile of nothing else as of 
speculation on what is called by their projectors, the true, 
or ideal relations of the sexes. I have always observed two 
characteristics to be common to.all these speculations, The 
first is that they are derived, not from any sound analysis of 
the conditions to be adjusted, but from arbitrary æ priori 
assumptions, which plainly represent the theorist's tastes, 
and consequently, though he may not himself be aware of 
it, his education. The second is that they generally result 
in proposals so devoid, I will not say of practicability, but 
even of meaning, that they seem rather fit for the heroines 
of the Della Crusca, novels or ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” than 
for men who call themselves philosophers and reformers. 
By adopting avery different course, I venture to say that 
I have arrived at conclusions of a very different nature. I 
shall endeavor to show you, not what the relations of the 
sexes ought to be, but what they have been and are; and I 
shall deduce from this analysis the exceedingly definite and 
positive conclusion that their most important characteristic 
is an enormous wrong, which must be righted before any 
kind of readjustment becomes even worthy of consideration. 

Let us begin this preliminay survey with a glance at the 
customs of savages. It is notorious that our ancestors were 
barbarians, and the same is easily shown to be true of all the 
most important nations, 28 well as of ourselves. It has in- 
deed been maintained that savages are the degenerate 
descendants of civilized mén. But not to waste time on 
this pretty well exploded theory, it is at least a historical 
fact that the civilized nations which we know are the im- 
proved descendants of savages. Itisto savage life, therefore, 
that we must look for the primitive types of our most an- 
cient customs. . 

It is tolerably well known that among savages generally ` 
women are held in slavery, There are no exçeptions tọ this 
tule, I shall endeavor by and by to show that there never- 
have been any, by examining a very important case which 
has been supposed: to present an exception. Few people 
have any adequate idea, however, to what an extent the 
savage women are tyrannized over by the men, nor how stol- 
idly this tyranny persists in spite of the refining influence 
of later civilization. Among the lowest savages there is, 
as the saying is, no marriage, But it would be impossible 
to make a greater mistake than that of imagining that these 
savages practice anything like what is understood by Free- 
love, or that their women are any less completely slaves 
than those of tribes a little more advauced. The contrary 
isthe rule. The squaw of n Comanche, who has only one 
master, is better off than a woman of the still more degrad- 
ed races among whom the idea of individual property has 
never been introduced. She is just as much a chattel as the 
Comanche’s squaw, but, being the common chattel of the 
clan, she has just as many masters as there are men, Her 
obligation to obey them is legal, as well as necessary, and 
extends to the prostitution of her person, as well as any 
drudgery which her tyrants may impose. Thus among the 
Andaman Islanders, any woman who refused to gratify the 
desires of any man was liable to severe punishment, These 
islanders were the most degraded of all savages. They had 
no weapons to speak of, no clothing, and no houses. They 
lived among the branches of the trees like monkeys, and 
frequently went upon all-fours. Of course, they had no arts 
of any kind and no individual possessions. 

It is not difficult to see how, from such 4 state of things, 
may have sprung all the different forms of “social life which 
now exist. Let us look at them seriously, and we shall 
find direct evidence that from this they did all spring. 

A very widely diffused custom, particularly among some- 
what backward races, is thatof polyandry, or one woman 
having several husbands, The distribution of this curious re- 
lation precludes the possibility of its having sprung from one 
center. Anything which prevails as this does in places seat- 
tered over at least halfjof Asia,* must be of local origin. But 
its great and chosen site is India, where it is always men. 
tioned as an ancient and somewhat decayed custom.” The 
native poets celebrate it asa relic of the Dwaper Yug; the 
Golden Age of India. - 

Prepost’rous! that one biped vain 

Should drag ten housewives in hia train, 

And stuff them in a gaudy cage, 

Slaves to weak lust or potent rage! 

Not such the Dwaper Fug! O then 

One buxom maid might wed five men! . 

In the Mahabharata, the great epic poem of India, the, 
heroine Drapaudy, in accepting the valiant Arjuna, accepts 
also his four brothers, and becomes. the wife of all five. 
This fraternal relation among the husbands is characteris- 
tic of polyandry wherever it appears, and gives the clue to 
its origin. When people began to build houses, a thousand 
considerations of convenience and necessity must have led 
to separate h ouseholds, but the members of each household 
continued to have all things in common, wives among the 
rest. A , : 

“Polygamy and monogemy are not easily or regularly dis- 
tinguished except where the former is unlawful. Every 
nation is called polygamous which allows polygamy, bubit 
is obvious that the majority of men can have only one wife 
apiece, except among watlike nations who lose many of 


"See Sir John Lubboek’s “Origina of Civilization,” in which _ 
abundant wutherity for ail these statements wilt ba foundculled 
from the works of Innunyerabla travelers. _ 


their youths in battle, and also buy or capture great numbers 
of female slaves, It ig easy to see that jealousy, must always 
have tended to. put an end to polyandry, a custom which 
could only be perpetuated by the rayer ence felt.for ancient 
institutions, Where this reverence -was not very strong, 
that ig, wherever.the people were not, like those of Tadia; 
intensely, conservative about everything, marriage, either 
polygamous or monogamous, soon followed the division of 
the tribe into households, Polygamy has always. been legal 
everywhere except in Europe, and among the descendants 
of Europeans, . That it is not legal with them is due to any- 
thing rather than moral considerations. It is due to their 
laws about’ inhéritance, 
are all either monarehial or theocratic, the. land either 
belongs to the state, or is divided equally among: the owner’s 
children at his decease. But in Europe, the fundamental 
form of government hag always been by a: land-owning 
aristocracy, to whom it was a great object to keep the prop- 
erly together. Thus the right of the wife and the wife’s 
children came to be carefully guarded. The children of 
concubines were bastards, incapable of inheriting anything, 
and thus concubinage came to be considered discreditable. 
It was not, however, criminal till after the. introduction of 
Christianity, and the Iliad shows that it was once very 
common. 

While the institution of marriage was growing up, it had 
to contend with a powerful opposition from the ancient feel- 
ing that every woman in the tribe belonged to every man. 
Hence, among many nations, marriage. within the tribe has 
never. been legalized. Of course, the limits of the tribe be- 
come somewhat indefinite as civilization advances. In some. 
countriés, persons of the same family name are not allowed 
to, marry, and in others the husband and. wife must. be 
natives of different villages, etc. That- our own laws about 
incest (derived from those of Moses), were origizally due to 
this feeling, and not to any sound physiological reason, is 
shown by their grossly arbitrary character The propor- 
tions of kindred blood among relations of different degrees 
are as follows: 

1 Identity—full brothers and sisters, - 

. The proportion of half—half brother and sister, parent 
a child, first cousins, ` uncle and niece, or aunt and 
nephew, ; 

3. The proportion of & quarter—grand-parent and child, 
half-uncle and niece, or half- aunt and nephew, second. 
cousins, 

Thus, though- thë ‘marriage of cousins, and even uncles 
und nieces is permitted,* it is really just’ as much opposed 
to physiology as that of parent and child, which is consid- 
cred monstrous.; not to mention the prohibition of mar- 
riage between connections, like. brother and sister-in-law, 
which has nothing to do with the laws of heredity at all, 

Among other nations, contempt for foreigners, or’ some 
other reason, has led toa prohibition of marriage outside 
the tribe. With some of these people, for instance, the 
Parsees, the marriage of near relations is a common and 
popular custom, and. has not, so far as I know, done 
that harm which might naturally have been expected, 
though it has been continued for an enormous period. t 

Marriage outside the tribe means, for. barbarians, catch- 
ing foreign women, who become the slaves of their captors, 
though the latter have generally to pay a fine or tax to the 
tribe’ for this infringement on commuunistic principles, 
‘Phis custom lingers among ourselves. A bridegroom- is 
expected to treat, and if he refuses, it is usual in many 
localities, to give him what is termed a charivari, at which, 
if very obstinate, he sometimes. suffers considerable- ill 
usage. * 

‘The extent to which marriage by capture at one time 
prevailed is hardly credible., Among almost all nations, 
our own as well as most others, we find customs evidently 
derived from it. In Australia, among the natives, it still 
prevails in all its naked atrocity. The gallant, accom- 
panied by a party of his friends with clubs, lies in wait for 
and surprises the woman whom he has selected. She is 
beaten senseless, dragged off, and, as-the beginning of her 
wedded life, defloured in the most barbarous manner, Cus- 
toms like this, of course, are. found only among -the most 
degraded savages. But nearly everywhere we find mar; 
riage attended with some ceremony implying that the hus. 


band takes the wife by force, and that she resists, or at: 
Typical instances are these, prac-: 


least pretends resistance. 
tised by more uations than you would care to hear me 
euumeérate: 1. The bride» E or rides away- from the 
groom, who has to catch her.. 2, She hides herself, and he 
has to find her. 8. He comes san a posse of armed. men 
to fake her. The ‘‘ best man” of our own civilization, isa 
relic of this posse. 4, There isa sham fight between the 
groom’s friends and the bride’s. Throwing an old shoe. 
ae the happy pair appears to be a relic of this custom, 
‘he bride feigns E or surprise. This is avery, 

Sides extended fashion. 6. ‘here isa temporary or even 
permanent affectatiou of ae between the families 
ayhich have just been united. The departure for the honey- 
moon is a feeble relic of this custam,; but if a strong exam- 
ple be wanted, [ may state that there are countries where 
it is the height of ill manners and bad taste for parents 
to. have any communication with their son-in-law. 

Prostitution, according to. what we have observed, must 
originally have been the normal condition of all women. 
Though to some extent displaced by marriage, it still lin: 
igers in all. countries. -Among a large proportion of the 
ancient nations, the courlésans were held. in great honor, 
It is easy to understand this. They were eae and 
ifree women ; the wives, slaves and foreigners. 

A very prominent opponent of the rights of. women ‘as 
- *The Catholic Chureh forbids both kinds of marriage, but 
alten dispenses with ti rule. 

.tIt hàs eertalnly been practiced aver since tho time of Oam- 
byees, who died B.C, 520. 


wives, the position of Andromacheand Penelope, ag. desc! ibed 
in. the Iliad, is very different from that ‘of their maidens |, 
who really were slaves. 
but the conclusion does ‘not follow. The position” ‘of a 
favored slave is alivays very different from ‘that of g bom] 
mon one, and besides Penelope, as the only woman who 


In Asis, where the governments. 


passion than a woman bound.to a ‘faith 


tinence in men ; 


normal state of man aud woman. 


lately endeavored to show that wives in Europe were never 
regarded as slaves, and that the authority of; the husband is 
a natural arrangement not, at. all dependent on. violence and. 
brutality. His. argument. resolves - itself into. this, ‘that, 
though Hector ‘and Ulysses have absolute authority. over, their | 


Undoubtedly the premise ig trne Ab 


could bear legitimate children to’ Ulysses, liad, as I have’ 
already explained) a peculiar claim on him, which an Asiatic | 
wife does not have upon her ttsband. But that very abso- 


| lute authority: which Professor Goldwin Smith, ‘in the, article 

I allude to, admits that Ulysses had over. Penelope is 
| surely by itself as good a definition of slavery i as could be 
desired: Indeed, it ‘would be- extremely ‘difficult to” show f 
that ‘the position of women in furope, ‘until lately, was any 
better than in Asia, - 
the heroine of an’ epic as pathetic’ as the Odyssey: 
mache is in ‘no respect more interesting than Seeta: 
virtues of Lucretia are not those of a person who had ever 
known what freedom ‘was, but, of one who had always been’ 
taught to-merge her existence in’ another: ` 
we turn to history, we find nothing to indicate that’ the posi- | 
tion of womén among the ancient Europeans was’ by any} 
means high. Marriage was everywhere regarded as a mere 
business transaction. 
|to be married, 
though not at Rome, the courtesans wére highly esteemed, 
not only for their utility, but because their” independ: 
encé of convention “enabled thetn' to acquire knowledge, 
which was considered unbecoming in a matron, 


Draupady, with her five husbands, is 
“Andro- 
The’ 


If from’ poetry | 


_ Married women, and girls designed 
received - nọ education. In Greeċe, 


That 
Platonic love, which became the inspiration ‘of ‘Christiair 


poetry and romauce, was not excited by Plato’s wife (indeed 
he had none) but by women like Phryne and Aspasia, with’ 
whom he associated freely, as his master Socrates had done 
before him. 


Christianity introduced a’ great change, perhaps in some 


respects a beneficial one, but certainly in other points of: 
view pernicious. 
Its view of the matter may be summed up in this, that the 
sexual instinct was at’ best a necessary evil, but outside the: 
law an intolerable one, Though the Christian fathers praise 
‘marriage, in Tanguage stolen from Plato, they always seem 


Like ali Asiatic religions it was ascetic, 


to make & wry face when’ they do so, and thus never fail‘te 
explain that ‘perfect chastity ” is best of all. To Chris- 


‘tianity we Owe it that the law of marriage is made penally 
‘binding upon men as ‘well as women. 


view, this is no doubt an improvement, since it recognizes 


in a significant manner the natural equality of the sexes. 
-But practically it is of more than doubtful advantage, for 


there is not in the universe & creature more worthy of com- 
” husband, 
whose desires she is unfit to gratify ; nor hes Ashantee or 


Khiva a practice more disgusting and barbarous than that 
which makes such horrible relations indissoluble, 
only just to add that the ascetic spirit of Christianily did | 
very much towards refining the manners of Europe in this 
respect, The nameless vices-so common in both:Greece and 


Tt is 


Italy became almost entirely obsolete; prostitution was 


branded with unmitigated infamy ; a mild stigma, and a 


legal penalty (seldom or never enforced) was set upon iiicon- | 
and the charitable institutions’ of the 
Church provided a refuge for women who having ‘Yost the 
position accorded to “virtue ™were yet desirous of escapidg 


lives of shame‘ and misery. But against all this must be 


offset the entire abolition of the Roman laws of marriage 
and divorce, which were very liberal, and if ‘they had con: 


tinued, would have averted the organized bypocrisy and 


bottomless rottenness of -modern French, Spanish, and 
Italian social life. All through'the middle ages, a reattion 
against Christian asceticism wasiu progress, The spirit of 
Plato, enshrined in the language of chivalry, was too much 


forthat of St, Anthony, This movement reached its climax 


at the Protestant Reforination, when monasticism was 
abolished, and marriage (very, absurdly) declared ‘to be the 
Then, in due course, came 
Swedenborg’s “conjugal love,” Goethe’s “elective affini- 


ties,” “predestined mates,” ‘ spirit prides,” “free love vs. 


free lust ” etc., the insipid dregs of Platonism, ostensibly 
devoted to the service of thé’ marriage system, but really, 


thank heaven, poisoning abd destroying it. 


I could easily ‘fill a lecture with the: inconsistencies ‘and 
absurdities of .these speculations. The assumption funda- 
mental fo all of them, that the man ouglit to marry ove 
woman is inconsistent with this plain. faet, The numbers of 
men and woman are not equal, as well as with, the far more 
serious and significant fact that many women and some men 
are unfit for the physical requirement of the married n 
while mauy more of both sexes have passions which, in 
condition of monogamy, become simply muiderous and sui- 
cidal. Points of like import might be multiplied ad infinitum. 
Many persons who are otherwise fit for married life commit 
a crime against sociely if they become parents. The whole 
system is so full of flaws, or rather ṣọ devoid of virtues, that 
every atlempt to rehabilitate it falls to pieces faster. than it 
can be set together, 

It is not.difticult, from our spreeeat point of view, to see 
how our conventional ideas on these subjects come to be. £0 
absurd. They are the expression ef feelings derived from } 
barbarous customs, themselves the: offspring of lust and 
violence. That a woman should be ‘‘ faithful ” to her hus: 
band, means that she is-a slave. That a girl should marry, 
means that a.woman has no business to be free... That 
women are denied access to the professions is-a relic oftheit 
once universal absolute bondage, That they are generally 
housekeepers, is due to the fact that, as slaves, they, in. the 
barbarous state do all the systematic work which-is done 
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tion, mea 


In a moral point óf 


That a girl who has “fallen ” should bo.hunted to prostitu- 


of course, and f not. private, they mus -þe public slaver, 
¿Clearly it is vain to discuss the propriety of any of these 
-sentiments or customs oñe jota farther... They are all just 


i like the conditions which gave rise to them—that is to say, 


a villainous as possible. 


„| but that of their own being, hasalways had to contend with 


marridige ‘and, with ‘prostitution, two forms of mascutine 
tyranny ‘and Just; ‘which correspond to and support each 


woman born into the world, . Nevertheless, it has always 
“commanded the approbation of the greatest minds. 
proposed to establish it in his ideal republic. 


In many 


(nations, both; of Europé‘and, the East, it has received a 


formal sanction by law. Thus, i in Abyssinia, we are told by 
travelers that there is virtually no such institution as mar- 
riage. This is not -beeause, marriage never has been intro- 
duced there, for there is a marriage ceremony, derived like 
allsmarriage,. ceremonies, from capture. It is because the 
more recent-legislation of the only Christian country in 
Africa’ petinits divorée at the pleasure of either party. The 
game admirable law prevails universally , among the Arabs, 

‘These people have ‘slaves, who are often: madé coneubines, 

‘but, the free Mohammedan i woman, lawfully married ‘to an 
Arab, can always obtain a divorce by asking for it. Under 
the Roman Empire, divorce was a-very easy-matter.; The 
reforms which made it so began during the last century 
of the Republic, and were first checked by ‘the laws of Con- 
stantine, after that monarch had adopted Christianity. Thus 
they. just measure the golden age-of Rome. -: 
till the present century, superstition and barbarism combined 


to perpetuate the holy ‘and glorious alliance of marriage and . 


| prostitution, Still, è little was gained even during, this 
gloomy period. The Church professed hostility to prostitu- 
tion; but with. characteristic inconsistency. failed to. see 


‘| that wherever marriage existed, prostitution must exist also. 


Her experiments nave had the -happy effect of demonatrat- 
ing this very clearly. ` St. Louis, King of France, entirely 
suppressed prostitution throughout his dominions, and after 
a few years discovered that .‘‘ private irregularities” were 


suppressed. Much more recently, another Catholic sover- 
eign, the ‘Empress Maria Theress, made the | same experi- 
ment with, of course, the same regult. Had thése virtuous 
monarchs really hated prostitution as a Freelover lates it, 
they would have gone on and killed the other monster also. 
But marriage is more dear to Christianity than its twin sister 
is odious. 
repealed, and, except ‘as the- convents and ‘Magdalen’ hos- 
pitals intervened, all women who aspired to be free were 
‘driven’to destruction. the usual manner. . - 

ii The” moderi Freelove- movement: began with Mitton. 
This great man was the first Christian who ‘ever dared to 
expose the complicated absurdities: and evils of the mar- 
‘riage system. Swedenborg, at a later period, introduced u 
theory of the sexual. relation which, though sentimental. 
and foolish in itself, had at least the happy effect of dis- 
gusting right-minded people with the grossness of the civil 
law. Mary. Wollstonecraft, at the beginning of the preseul 
‘century, showed the system to be one.of slavery for women. 
Fhe Owens and Frances Wright demonstrated its incompat- 
ibility with. progress, and set in motion the great reforma- 
tion of American: marriage law. John Stuart Mill fully 
refuted -the various pleas for the “subjection of women ” 
which conservatives have Set up. _ Systematic agitation has 
been kept up by Woodhull and other recent Freelove, writ- 
ers and speakers during the last eight years, The Oncida 
communists aid other sociglists have at least made a num- 
ber of instructive experiments in free love. 

. But I shall never jose au opportunity to exhort lovers of 
progreas to concentrate iheir united energies on one grand 
objective | point—the abolition of all legislation limiting 
individual freedom in respect to’ this’ great matter. Tie 
whole of women’s tights is summed up im that. As eman- 
cipation brought, by the logic of necessity,’all civil and 
political rights, so the abolition of marriage- must bring 
women the ballot, access to the professions, and whatever 
else they want, becatise when marriage: is abolished they 
will for the first ‘time be individual sovereighs. We gain 
two great-advantages by-keeping this point in view, Onc 
is that we lose no time disputing. with one aaother over 
Swedenborgian metaphysics; . the other is that thir, being 
the really vital point, serves as a seli-acting test by which 
‘the true friends of woman can be. distinguished from ber 
enemies.. 
worth Having.. We. eds 

I suppose most Liberals ‘think the pail of. this groat issuc 
indefinitely distant, and expect that it will be brought about 
®) by some very gradual. change. Only in.that way can I 
account for their general disposition to treat it with indif- 
ference.. , My own opinion is, quite opposite. I think the 
end is very near, and Í think. the abomination will go out as 
it came in—with. violence. . When, after a strong south 
wind has. blown, for several ‘hours, you see black clouds 
rising in the west, look out for ithe tornado. When public 

opinion expressed i in legislation has reduced i wicked İnsti- 
“tution. almost to nothing, and all af ‘ouce its friends’ go to 
murdering and trampliig all iaw under foot in its defense, 
as McFarland and the other represéntatives of marriage ate 
doing, ‘the “crisis is very near, and will:be very fearful. 
“ The werld,” of course, expects nothing, but in the blood 
‘which desecrates our land a wise mau may see vip hand of 
Dooni write “Mene; ‘mene, lekel ” ' 


te 
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women have plyays' beet slaved asa matter . 


: Free lové, ör thé natuial dispésition of mën shd women to i 
} apsociate according to their inclinations, without any law 


other,’ ‘and which; between.them, have always-claimed. every . 


Plato ` 


From this time - 


increasing to such an extent tbat:marriage also was virtually : 


- The ordinances ‘against prostitution -were 
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We are sorry he has had no better success with the Deiat- 
ical work he has been toiling at for two years, and that he 
finds the idea of three. gods in one less demoralizing than is 
the idea of one tme God, without Father, Son, or Ghost. 
Perhaps if he will give three months to some sound Athe- 
istic works he will find them less demoralizing to the mind. 
There is no doubt that the god idea—of an austere and, 
revengeful ruler above the clouds—has been one of the 
most demoralizing and degrading ideas that man has ever 
held. We recommend to our friend the works of D’Hol- 
bach; Feuerbach, Büchner, Holyoake, Huxley, Draper, and 
Tyndall. They will not permanently demoralize him. 
— ae ar $ ` 


“Calture;” What is it, and What is it Not? 


The cultured editor of the cultured journal of cultured 
Freethought in his last week’s issue has a cultured article 
on the very important subject of ‘‘ Culture.” Under the 
impression that culture is a very nice thing to have—a very 
important commodity-to be in possession of—we read the 
article with fully our usual attention to see if we could not 
become cultured, somewhat, in reference to this vital ques- 
tion. We are not sure that we are one of the fortunate 
‘number capable of being cultured. Our soul—provided 
we are furnished with an attachment by that appellation— 
craves culture ; our aspirations reach after culture ; our 
body, even, leans kindly towards culture; yea, our very 
bowels yearn after culture; our whole being feels ex- 
tremely genial towards this mysterious quality called 
culture, if we can only find out exactly what it is. We 
even read the article with avidity, to learn this important 
secret, but the cultured editor hardly succeeded in making 
it quite clear to the ordinary comprehension—and that is 
the kind we have—exactly what culture is, except it is a 
very essential ingredient in Radicalism, for the cultured 
editor saya: 
demand for culture, in all its length, and breadth, and 
depth ; and he who sneers at it in any aspect, whether in 
‘outward or inward things proves himself a renegade to 
Radicalism.” : A 

Now there is not the slightest doubt but what that is 
exactly the true state of the case,„and we slightly suspected 
all the while, that it was just that and no more. J; 
must be, or that cultured man would not say so. Then, 
if itis a fact that culture is the sine qua non of Radical- 
ism ; if without that most important and mystical qual- 
ity, we are only renegades to Radicalism, we mean to 
obtain culture if it is a possible thing—even if we break our 
neck in the attempt—for.if there is anything we despise it 
is a renegade, especially to Radicalism. 

What a lucky thing it was for Thomas Paine that he left 
the world before cuiture became_so essential to being an 
‘Infidel or a Rationalist, for he would certainly have been 
ruled out. -He would have been counted a ‘‘renegade.” 
Poor Paine! he was wofully deficient in high culture. He 
had only reason and common sense, and taiked about the 
rights of man; but of the importance of culture he said very 
little. Poor man, indeed! what a renegade te Radicalism!” 

Many others who have departed would have been equally 
ugfortunate, and. it is well they died as early as they did, 
for it is.better to be dead than to be an uncultured renegade. 
It is to be feared, too, that there are very many who are not 
yet dead who cannot be admitted into the cultured fold, 
They are simply renegades, and the quicker they skedaddle 
to the Gehenna of the uncultured, the better it will be for 
tbe fortunate cultured aristocracy who claim to make up the 
head and front and the entire body, too, of Liberalism. 

As in the truly cultured article alluded to we fail to: learn 
precisely what this very desirable something called culture 
really 7s, it may not be amiss to consider the subject nega. 
tively, and see if we can decide just what it is not, i 

We hope that to be cultured is not to be proud and exclu. 
sive, causing one to feel unfraternal and unsocial towards 
those who have not enjoyed as good early advantages in’ac- 
quiring an education and polished manners as himself, or who 
bas not received a degree from some orthodox college. 

We hope culture is not another name for aristocracy, 

whether of wealth, social privileges, or of intellect. Aris- 
tocracy is advantageous only to the few who are fortunate 
enough to gain admittance’ within the favored ring, but 
unfavorable to the unlucky wights who make up the rank 
and file of the great human army. The aristocrats are those 
who have the emolumients of position, and obtain the per- 
quisites of superiority, while the plebeians and the. under 
classes are allowed to do menial service for the favored ones 
for little or no pay, and to furnish them with the very bread 
and butter they eat. All aristocracies are inimical to the 
general weal. Their domination is haughty, cruel; and 
imperative ; and the aristocracy of intellect forms no excep- 
tion to this general rule. 
- We hope culture does not mean that exclusive, strait- 
laced, Pharisaical feeling which causes its recipient to feel, 
and act, and say, '‘I am holier than thou; stand afar off; 
pollute not my presence with your plebeian, uncultured 
person and manners.” 

We hope culture does not mean a pretentious claim to 
superiority, nor an inclination to placate Mrs, Grundy or 
her self-righteous crew, nor that it leads one to ape the or- 
thodox churches, and to wish to follow in their wake and 
advocate the same uvjust measures and the same liberty- 
destroying principles that they enjoin. It is at least ques- 
tionable to see a Radical fearful that the orthodox devotees 
will not acknowledge his claims to respectability and culture, 
It is painful to see a professed Radical willing to sacrifice 
or throw overboard his Radicalism, or a part of it even, to 
secure the favor or recognition of the orthodox. l 

We really hope culture does not mean Comstockism, with 
all the “informer” system, decoy letters, espionage, tyran- 
ny, subterfuge, falsehood, and perjury that belong to it. Is 
18 the yilest oppression and wrong that America has ever 
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Four Vital Questions. 


; LEEDS, GREENE Co., N. Y., May 12, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: A copy of your TRUTH BEEE- 
ER being placed in my hands the other day for the first 
time, by a subscriber, has led me to ask you the following 
questions, viz: 

1. Do you. actually believe from your heart the doctrine 
you profess ? or do you preach Infidelity for the sake of the 
almighty dollar, which our Christian clergy say is the root 
of all evil? : l 

5. Can you show me what men gain by adopting your 
theory of “common sense” against that of religion. Does 
it tend to promote the welfare of the human family, and if 
so in what way ? : 

3. Can you explain the theory of nine men out of ten, 
although not actually Infidels, still make no pretensions to 
religion, who upon their death-bed accept religion as 
preached by Jesus Christ, and die apparently resigned to 
the future? i 

4. Can you conscientiously condemn the Christian relig- 
ion as untrue, simply because a few men who have professed 
it have turned. out hypocrites, both in ancient and modern 
times, ; 

If you can convince me that the method you are adopting 
will promote goodness, uprightness, sobriety, and justice, 
more than the Christian religion does, I am open tor con- 
viction.- 

Although J have been engaged for over two years ona 
Deiatical work, I have given it up, not for want of evidence, 
but because I think it tends to demoralize the human mind, 
more than to elevate it. An early answer to my questions 
will greatly oblige, yours universally, W. H. PINDAR 

REPLy.—We doubt not Mr. Pindar is an honest kind of 
man, and that the four above questions, are asked in the 
spirit of candor, and we will of course answer them ina 
perfectly candid spirit, and as direetly as possible. 

1. We do actually believe the doctrines we profess, and 
we preach them because we fully believe them to be true, 
and not for the purpose of makings the almighty dollar. 
We find the dollars quite. necessary in the prosecution of 
our business, but our leading object isto spread the truth. 
So far as making dollars are concerned, we know of large 
numbers of Christian clergymen who make ten times as 
much money as any Infidel, and are not over four times as 
talented. z: 

2. Men gain by adopting our common-sense theory in 
contradistinction to what is usually called the religious 
system, the advantages of trath over fiction; rationalism 
over superatition, and the reality of natural causes and 
effects, in place of supernaturalism and impossibilities. 
The pursuit of fruth assuredly does tend to promote the 
welfare of the human family, by dispelling the blighting 
effects of ignorance, error, and priestcraft. f 

8. We do not accept the theory that nine men out of ten 
who die the world over, whether Infidels or not, accept the 
religion of Jesus Christ, die any happier for having received 
it. Only about one in ten of the inhabitants of the earth 
are believers in Jesus; and those not Christians by education 
turn no more to him in the hour of death than to Brahma, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, or Mohammed. It isnot true 
that believers in Jesus die any happier than. believers in the 
Other characters named. . . 

4, Wedo not condemn the Christian religion as untrue 
simply because a few men who have professed it have 
turned out to be hypocrites, nor because millions who have 
professed it have turned out to be bypocrites both in ancient 
and modern times. We condemn it as untrue because it is 
made up of the old fables of paganism that originated in the 
days of great ignorance and superstition, when men were 
illy prepared to devise a truthful system of religion, and 
because its fundamental doctrines not only make out God 
to be an inhuman monster who created beings vn purpose 
to make them endlessly wretched through the countless ages 
of eternity. We believe all the religions of the world to be 
of human origin and necessarily imperfect, and that Chris- 
tianity is no exception to the rule. 

It should not be hard to convince our friend, if he will 
take the trouble to examine, that the doctrine which teaches 

men to practice virtue for its owa sake is a better incentive 
to a good life than is the fear of a devil anda hell. The 
belief that every individual ie himself responsible for his 
conduct, and that if he wins happiness he must gain it by 
performing good deeds, is far more conducive to a good life 
than depending upon the good deeds of some other indi- 
vidual, who saves him because he believes in him; and it is 
far better for promoting goodness, uprightness, sobriety, 
and justice. 

We are glad cur friend is open to conviction, and we hope 
he will continue to investigate the truths and errors con- 
nected with theology, and all the old myths and fables, 
nnti) his mind becomes freed from the effects of early edn- 

-ea'ion and he fs able to perceive the truth clearly, without 
heing befugged by prejudices and preconceived opinions, 


“ Radicalism is nothing, if it be not the 


known, Sad is the alternative if it lies between Comstock- 
ism and a reviegation to Radicalism. 

We hope culture does not mean untruthfulness, unfair- 
ness, and misrepresentation, which incite their possessor to 
misrepresent an opponent, and to accuse him of the gross 
crimes of forgery and obscenity when he is not guilty of them 
at all; and in order to do this to quote the language of bitter 
and evilly-disposed enemies. ‘If to do this is to be cultured, 
or jf that means the " purifying of Liberalism,” as desirable 
as those qualittes are, and as’ enviable aa is their posses- 
sion, we shall be compelled to dispense with them, and we 
believe there are thousands of others who will feel the 


same way. They will even incur the danger of being 


called renegades to Radicalism rather than to be a mis- 
representer of the truth, or a falsifier,  - 

We hope it is not culture that induces the cultured gentle- 
man to accuse those of impurity and criminality who have 
signed a petition to Congress for the repeal or modification 
of an unjust, unconstitutional law, destructive of the very 
principles of’ personal freedom, the passage of which was 
surreptitiously procured by the direct effort and influence - 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, and which gives 
the power to a vile, bad, and impure man to annoy, arrest, 
disgrace, and ruin hundreds of men and women far better 
than himself. If this is culture, if this is the pearl of great 
price which is held up before our dim vision as the most 
desirable of all acquisitions, without which we must be a 
mere renegade to Radicalism, and gvilty, even, of a “ con- 
temptible spite,” then, despite our grand aspirations and our 
longing desires for something that is fashionable, recher- 
ché, au fait, the very crime de la créme, we shall be com- 
pelled, after all, to decline culture,-and be willing to 
patiently plod on in the good old way of honesty and:com- 
mon sense, with plain, old-fashioned, but honest-hearted, 
people, As l i ; 

a el te 
The Christian Observance of the Sabbath. 


The General Synod of Reformed Presbyterians, which, 
has lately been holding sessions in this city, expressed on 
Tuesday its sentiments concerning the observance of the 
Sabbath in the following preamble and resolution: 

“ Whereas, Sabbath desecration is rapidly increasing in 
thegreat centres of our population and throughout the land 
in the following forms, namely, Sabbath excursions by land 
and by sea; running of freight and passenger trains; the 
employment of railroad bands in workshopa; entertaining 
Jriends at dinner parties; driving to our parka for recreation, 
attending to secular business in counting-rooms and 
thoroughfares; reading. secular papers and works of fiction, 
thereby depriving domestics, and others of - the privilege of 
attending the house of God, and thus doing dishonor to God 
and His holy law; therefore, i 

“ Resolved, -That this Synod condemns. all such forms of 
Sabbath desecration and all other forms, whether springing 
up on own land or imported from foreign countries ; atid 

u . . 

“ Resolved, That foreigners must be taught that this nation is 
a Sabbath-keeping nation, and that we will not barter our. 
Sabbath birtbright for the profune practices on that day so 
prevalent in Continental Europe.” 

The above is the very quintesaence of modern orthodox 
Christianity. Its devotees are determined no man shail keep 
Sunday according to his-own wishes, and his own convic- 
tions, but that he shall conform to their rigid and Puritanic 
views. - They would have it declared a crime to walk in the 
parks, to ride in à carriage, to read a story or secular news- 
paper, to take a glass of beer, or have any amusement or 
recreation whatever on Sunday. It is-the same spirit of intol- - 
erance which the Christian Church has.always’ manifested. 

How different their course is upon the Sunday question 
from that of their reputed Savior. He never exhibited the 
slightest fear that the Sabbath would be desecrated, nor that 
it would not be observed with due solemnity, In fact, he 
desecrated it without compunction himeelf, as on the occa- 
sion, when he and some of his followers strolled into the 
cornfields and plucked corn. There is no account that he 
ever attended church on Sunday, or that he spent it in long- - 
faced sanctimoniousness. He never uttered one word by 
way of command that his followers keep the Sabbath day 
holy; never one word that: Sunday is any better than any 
other day. He was supposed to be a pretty good sort of 
Christian, and we can well believe that in toleration and indif- 
ference on the Sunday question he far transcended his 
bigoted, intolerant, and hypocritical followers who wish to 
compel everybody to keep Sunday just as they prescribe. 

It is barely possible that if the clergymen who passed the 
above resolutions could only manage to come into possession 
of the hundreds of dollars that are expended in excursions, 
etc , their minds would feel easier about the desecration of 
the Sabbath. It mey toa great extent be a matter of dollars 
and cents with them, They find in running God’s business 
that money is of the greatest consequence, and they dislike 
to se¢ a dollar go into the devil’s treasury. They want it 
all for themseives and God. : i 


Tue following notice, of personal friends of ours, for 
whose integrity we are ready to vouch, we clip from The 
Winsted [Conn.] Press, We will be glad to place friends i 
communication with the party should it be desired, : 

“It is an itl wind that blows nobody any good. It is our 
pleasure in these hard times to be able to say to our readers 
that we can commend any of them who is a good, live, hon- 
est business man, and has 2,600 dollars in cash to invest, 
toa “rousing business,” in the line of the manufacture of 
jeans, linseys, cassimeres, blankets, yarn, etc., with an un- 
limited home market for their sale, in one of the most 
salubrious of climates—in Virginia, in fact; and we will put. 
any such good. man or woman so desiring into communica- 
tion with the proper parties. 
strange as it may seem in these times; and what may seem 
as strange to some people is that Mijs item is gratuitous, 


ungolicited, and unpaid for. All we shall ask for itis the - 


This is no exaggeration, ` 


` 
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thanks of the successful applicant, and his perpetual sub- 
seription to the “Press after his installment in the business. 
We should add that a man or woman of liberal sentiments 
on religion would be more desirable than a praying Puri- 
tan,” . ai a 
; That Noted Firm. 

Britton, Comstock, & God, who are trying to do a whole- 
sale decoy and perjury businessin this city, do not seem to 
be flourishing hugely. [It will be remembered that Com- 
stock, in his late annual report of his pious Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, first reported what he had performed 
himself in the work of the year; then he accorded due and 
well-deserved credit to his worthy partner and accomplice, 


Joseph Britton; for the valuable assistance he had rendered; 


and, last and. least, he thanked God, the third member of 
the firm, or trinity, for the assistance he also had rendered. ] 

A few years ago this powerful firm used to do an exten- 
sive and successful business. They had only to arrest a 
poor devil who had sent out a book catalogue or had sold a 
syringe, or bought or sold a photograph of a nude or semi- 
nude human being, and get them before Judge Benedict, 
and his chance for from two to. five years in prison, with 
a fine of from two to’ five thousand dollars, was almost a 
certain thing. Anthony, the big Mogul of the concern, was 
in his glory, and he watched his helpless victims, as they 

- were marched off to prison in irons, and coupled, perhaps, 
with a convicted thief, with all the gusto and absolute 
pleasure that a wild tiger evinces when he plays with and 
tantalizes a helpless kid, 

But things have greatly changed. Six months ago. he 
pounced upon the editor of this paper with all the cruel and 
remorseless greediness with which a wolf ever devoured a 
lamb (beg the wolf’s pardon; also the lamb’s) or a boa con- 
strictor crushed and swallowed its prey, and marched him 
off to the United States Court. But after a few weeks a 
still, small voice came from Washington, by due course of 
mail, and the United States District Attorney found it con- 
venient not to prosecute the devout editor. This disappoint- 
ment was a heavy blow to Anthony; he had expected to 
send the old man to prison, and it raised his wrath up to 
the boiling-point to thus be. foiled. He. declared, with 
almost the emphasis of an oath, that he would have revenge 
upon the old editor yet. But since that day Anthony and 
his firm haye been comparatively powerless for harm. 
They have, made a good many arrests, but few convictions, 
and very few imprisonments. Jt is said that the old editor 

_ aforesaid has injured the business of the firm, and that the 
third partner talks. of retiring. It is more than suspected 
that he is getting ashamed of the other two members, and 
that he will put very little more of his personal assistance 
into the concern. 

The following are some of their successes since the old 
TRUTH SEEKER was honorably discharged: 1. Dr. William 
Morrison; this was the medical gentleman to whom Com- 
stock, ag a young lady by the name of Bender—who 
-wished to go on a bender with perfect impunity—wrote 
very ‘pleadingly and very affectionately to send her cer- 
tain appliances to place her beyond fear or apprehension as 
to any danger she might incur. This beautiful Miss Bender. 
with sandy hair and’ a big scar on one cheek, resided at 
Squan Village, N. J., whence a male member of the same 
distinguished family wrote for information as to how kan- 
garoos and opossums propagate their young, and also for 
that reverential Open Letter to one Jesus Christ. Being of 
a studious mind, he also wrote to TES TRUTH SEEKER for 
a copy of Dr. Trall’s ‘‘ Sexual, Physiology;” and, lest one 
copy should not impart all the information of this delicate 
nature that he wished, he sent to Mr, E. H. Heywood, of 
Princeton, Mass,, for a second copy, as well as one of his 
famous Cupid’s Yokes. It was from this point, also, that 
the same sainted individual engaged in the smut business, 
He advertised in the Waverley Magazine, over the name ot 
J. G. Phillips, that for fifty cents he had something nice 
for sports; and when that moderate price was sent him, he 
mailed a section of a very filthy book, with very indecent 
plates, which even Miss Bender. herself would not call 
modest. ' ne . i 


“Well, Miss Bender, in familiar language, " had the dead 
wood” onthe old doctor, and in Judge Benedict’s court it 
was likely to go hard with him. In fact, Miss Bender pre- 
sented her side so strongly that the poor doctor was con- 
victed; but before sentence was passed upon him, he 
forfeited his bail, and had immediate and urgent business 
that took him to Europe; thus no fine was imposed, and 
Miss Bender, or, rather, the second member of the firm 

` aforesaid, got nothing from that source. l 

*Heywood’s case has proved little more profitable. As yet, 
jt has not been disposed of, but, despite Judge Clark, it is 
hoped Heywood's life and liberty will be spared. 

Madame Restell promised a big bonanza. She had bonds 
and greenbacks without end, and here was a regular ‘‘ Com- 
ggock lode,” and the Active Member of the firm applied his 
mad, seduetive arts. He had, by some process, become in 
‘a very “interesting condition,” aud needed some of the 

Madame’s skill to place him all right. Her sympathetic na- 
turé; backed by a twenty-dollar greenback, enlisted her 
services to the extent of-a box of pills. It is not known 
certainly whether the Active Member took the pills or not.. 
A smell of them was, perhaps, sufficient. But the conduct 
‘of the Active Mémber of the firm caused Madame Restell 
extreme’ urieasiness, and about two o'clock, A. M., on the 
first of April, by.a severe cut acrosd the jugular, she took a 
short cut to that uhknown bourne from whence it has not 
been convenient for her to return. This was the fifteenth 
person which the'Active Member boasted that he had 
driven to suicide, and it was a sad blow to him—the firm! 
His bank account was getting low; the saintly Suppression 
Rogiety had not ‘put up” as in days of yore; no “ big 


a iL 


hauls” bad been made fora long time, and a state of impe- 
cuniosity absolutely prevailed at 150 Nassau St., and now 
the rich Madame Restell had gone to Kingdom Come with- 
out leaving the firma dollar. It wasa sad case, and the 
Active Member felt it keenly, and would have procured a 
bill of certiorari or habeas corpus, or something of the kind, 
to bring the Madame back to justice, but he could find no 
court here whose jurisdiction extended to the kingdom whith- 
er the Madame had gone. The man witk a beauty spot on one 
cheek was sad fully three days and nights. He has been 
looking for another Madame Restell, and feeling that he 
was foul and needed syringing out, he called’ on Dr, Sara 
B. Chase with one of his beautiful decoy letters, and pro- 
cured one of her five-dollar syringes of the improved pattern 
and sponge attachment. -He liked the operation of this.syr- 
inge so well that he persuaded the Senior Member of the 
firm to procure one, and, in fact, was kind-enough to ac- 
company the godly Joseph to the. doctor's mansion where 
another five-dollar bill procured another syringe for the 
Senior Member; but before he had an opportunity to use it 
the Active Member proceeded to business, and, for the doc- 
tor’s obliging disposition, he took her.down to the Egyptian 
Tombs, before Judge Morgan, where the Active Member 
intended that she should, at least, stay over night; but the 
kind-hearted Mr. Smith said, No, she should return home. 

- But the Active Member duly appeared before the Grand 
Jury, whether with the improved syringe with the spenge 
attachment or not, does not clearly appear. But it does 
appear that the Grand Jury were £ grand jury indeed, and 


yet, for a person to sell a female syringe for Cleansing pur- 
poses, and they inquired of the Active Member if it was his 


Madame Restell. 


to Squan Village to practice with their syringes. 


heavy blow to Comstock. ’ : 
But there was some hope in the Baxter case. Mr. E. W. 


city, selling furniture, but had failed... By legal advice he 


Active Member. needed a preventive, and wrote a decoy let- 


Member. He marched Mr. Baxter to prison. 
hung several months, but a short time 
off, and from a flaw in the indictment 


thanks ” for that flaw in the indictment. It is indeed a joy- 
ful thing to escape the toils of the Comstock firm, and it is 


delirious with joy. 

The active member next smelt out something in the Brook- 
iyn schools. He became impressed that a great amount. of 
obscenity was being circulated among the scholars, 
appeared in his organ, Zhe Tribune, tipon the subject and 
took other steps; but, the superintendent’ of ‘the schools 
indignantly denied the lying assertions of the Active Member 


schools, and here he-received’ another snub. His charges 
proved as false in this case’as they have been in numerous 
other instances when he’ horrities such men as the editor of 
The Index about the tons of obscene and immoral matter sent 
to school children. : 
There is one flagrant case which the active member de- 
clines. to prosecute, and WU. S. District Attorney Woodford 
also declines to bring the case to justice. It is an appalling 
instance of favoritism most serious to contemplate by every 
lover of equal justice. The offender in this case is no less 
than, the very pious Mr.: Samuel Colgate, President of Mr. 
Comstock’s Society for the Suppression of Vice, who has 
before been alluded to in these columns. He has been doing 
a very lucrative business in selling vaseline, and has been 
sending extensively through the mails pampblets describing 
its use, and recommending its excellent qualities asa pre- 
vention of conception and possibly for procuring abortion. 
The Active Member will not show his activity in this case. 
Be is evidently disposed ‘to. let Mr. Colgate enjoy a .monop- 
oly of the ‘‘ prevention” business the same as he, himself, 


does the smut.business. He has nearly all the obscene books: 


and pictures in the country, and it is asserted that he is 
sending the same through the mail,. Proofs are very strong 
in this direction. Mr. Samuel Colgate can continue “ pre- 
vention ” and he will not be annoyed. 

The biggest case the firm have secured lately was the boy 
from Philadelphia, whom the active member with imperious 
airs marched off to the Tombs for selling on the street a 
picture of a little child sitting on a “chamber.” Here was 
a terrible outrage upon decency and morality, sufficient to 
excite the horror of the active member of the godly firm, as 
‘well as the maledictions of certain cultured and respectable 
people in Boston. The case is not disposed of yet, and 
whether the child will be executed, or sent to State Prison 
for life, or be frightened into cutting his throat, ‘is 
not known. But itis a big case; and the Active Member is 
proud over it and is busily working it up. These argui 
times with him and small favors are thankfully received... 


‘It is whispered around in private circles that the third 
member of the firm is getting ashamed of the other two, 
and that upon the plea of other urgent business requiring 
his constant attention, he proposes to withdraw from the 
firm. He has been caught in very mean company before, 
but never worse than his two partners in the firm under con- 
sideration. If adissolution of the firm is announced at an 
early day, and the Senior and Active Members go into bank- 
ruptey, the public need not be surprised. {n this case, it is 
expected that the only truly respectable paper in Liberal- 
ism will appear in mourning for thirty days. . 

rite 


Science Hall, Saturday Eve., May 25th. 


A meeting in sympathy with Dr. Sara B. Chase was held 
at the above-named hall on Saturday evening last. The 
Doctor addressed the audience in a lecture of more than an 
hour's duration. She said: oe 

“The great question agitating the minds of thinking 
people to-day, on both sides of the Atlantic, is either abor- 
tion or the prevention of conception. This question is 
forced home especially upon every physician who meets 
from day to day the demand in his practice. In the past, 
war, pestilence, famine, and natural causes have presented 
sufficient checks to population. Science is teaching us to 
prolong life and protect the weak where in the past they | 
would have died. Men, women, and children, who would 
have been condemned to death in a savage state have their 


they found that itis not quite a State Prison offense, just 


purpose to drive’ Dr. Chase ‘to’ suicide “as he had driven! 
They allowed: the doctor to remain at 
home, and since then it is understood that the Senior and 
Active Members of the firm of cultured decency have retired 


_ Those two worthies did seduce a Mr. Charles F. Blandin 
into showing them a certain fancy photograph which he had 
obtained from a friend in Boston, and for this obliging deed 
the active member marched Blandin to prison, where he lay 
thirteen weeks, when, by the strong swearing of the two 
members a conviction and another imprisonment was 
secured, But Governor Robinson, seeing the villainy of the 
firm, pardoned the young man, and thus struck another 


Baxter had for years conducted an extensive business in this 
engaged in selling a*‘ preventive.” of sulphate of zinc. The 


ter to Baxter for it, and obtained.a circular, or something of 
the kind through the mail. This was enough for the Active 
His case 
o the trial came 
unfortunate Bax- 
ter was discharged. He was so overjoyed at his good for- 
tune that when heleft the court-house, he was delirious with 
joy; for a few minutes he knew not which way to turn 
when finally, as the Zelegram stated it, “ he got his bearings |. 
and started off on a bee-line for his home, shouting out his 


not strange that sich a piece of © good fortune makes one 


He 


that any obscene matter had’ been introduced into their 


lives prolonged by civilization. The sickly are saved by. 
medical skill.. The average of life is lengthened, wars less 
frequent and bloody, famines impossible; and with the ad- 
vancing light of science must. come checks to population 
more enlightened and humanizing. There is limit to the 
means of subsistence, and the inevitable result of an over- 
crowded population is abject poverty and starvation. We 
should feel that we are responsible, not only for the well- 
being of ourselves and children, but for the effects of over- 
population upon the race.” . 

- Mr. G. L. Henderson followed with some very appro- 
priate remarks upon the philosophy of Malthus, Mill, and 
Mra. Besant, and took the position that humanity has the 
right to consider and discuss the questions pertaining to the 
propagation of its kind; that whatever tends to increase the 
age, the health, the usefulness, or the happiness of the race 
is. legitimate and proper to be discussed, and that all Jaws 
restricting that right are oppressive and wrong. : 

James D, McClellan, attorney, followed in appropriate 
remarks touching personal rights; then he considered the 
character of Anthony Comstock, and narrated a case where 
a dealer in rubber goods, with an interesting family, had 
been arrested, by means of a decoy letter, for sending a 
syringe through the mail, and thrown into prison; that it 
fell to his duty to defend the unfortunate man, and—deapite 
the hard swearing of Comstock and the severe rulings of 
Judge -Benedict that however innocent and useful the in- 
strument might be in itself, and however meritorious might 
have been the intentions of the manufacturer in making 
it, if it was capable of being put to an immoral use, then 
the jury were bound to find the prisoner guilty—he succeed- 
ed in hanging the jury six to six. 

He proved by several eminent physicians of this city that 
the syringe was a valuable one, and innocent of any harm. 
This amounted to nothing with Judge Benedict. The speak- 
er pronounced the rulings of Judge Benedict—from whoee 
court there was no appeal—as being severe towards the pris- 
oner in the extreme. He was rejoiced that the law had 
been changed, and that now there was a chance for a case 
to be opened and appealed, and, if justice demanda, a rehear- 
ing can be obtained. Aftef the jury had thus disagreed, 
a new trial was obtained, aud for the second time he suc- 
ceeded in hanging the jury six to six. Even for the third 
time he succeeded in hanging the jury six to six, but on the 
fourth trial the rulings of the judge were so severe upon the 
prisoner that he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 
After the man, whose only wrong had been to sell a syringe, 
had been incarcerated, the young wife saw very hard times. 
She could get work but a part of the time; one article of 
jewelry after another, and one keepsake after another, wus 
pawned to buy bread to keep herself and her children alive; 
but at length every article of value was pawned, and her chil. 
dren were upon the very verge of starvation. A few months 
after this, he one morning saw that young woman arraigned 
as a lawless prostitute before the police court. He took the 
occasion to talk with the wretched woman, and asked her 
how in the world she. bad come to occupy that position, 
With tears in her eyes, she said she had struggled to obtain 
bread for her children as long as she possibly could, and 
when everything was gone, 4nd her children were starving, 
she had yielded to the importunities of her landlord and 
prostituted her body to save the lives of her children, and 
that she had goné down step by step, till she was where she 
was. ‘‘Ah,” said the attorney, “if there is a God; if 
there is a future world of retributive justice ; if there isa 
place of torment, that man Anthony Comstock will there 
have to answer for the human wreck and suffering he has 
produced.” : A ; 

He further said that the cases of conviction which Com- 
stock proudly counted had caused the hottest tears of anguish 
and the keenest pangs of sorrow known to the human heart, 
and that they had been brought about by the vilest arts of - 
the informer, who had used - his skill in entrapping the 
simple-hearted and unwary. He said they had also been 
produced by perjury of the blackest kind. More than once, 
he dsserted, had Comstock and his accomplice been guilty 
of perjury in prosecuting the helpless victims they had sent 
to prison. He believed Comstock to be one of the worst 
men he had ever known—one who was utterly lost to every 
feeling of pity and compassion, The way in which he 
piclured the miscreaut, the heartless villain stood out plain! y 
before the vision of each person present. The speaker was 


loudly cheered by the audience he effectually carried with 
him, $ ee ne ni 
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- The New Scripture. 


-o Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
l . CHAPTER XIV. 
ENTITLED PARABLES. 


Sinon is Armed, and Continues his Journey.— 
Meeting with Bhint.— Comes to Grief. 


1. Who is this that cometh with lordly steps? 
That paweth the air like the impatient ass? Who 
is he that that cometh with his garments dyed ? His 
garments are dyed with blood, and smeared with 
pellucid mire. 
gW 2. He cometh with the aspect of a king, and 
prancing like unto a war-horse. Declare to us his 
name, that we may greet him with due reverence, 

3. Blow the loud trumpets, and waken the timbrely. 
Aha, thou proud charger, why dost thou bray ? Why 
arch thy soft neck ? 

4. Whoa! Whoa! 

5. And it came to pass, that when Simon was duly 
wélcomed, his bones were sore. And the city was 
illuminated by much moonshine, and the trumpeting 
began, 

6. Yea, the trumpéting began, and it was a jubi- 
lant trumpeting, and the city shook again. And the 
guides shouted with a great shout, aud took the yel-. 
low metal from him. 

7. Then did they take Simon to a certain smith’s, 
and having put an halter upon, him, they tied him 
fast, to a stall, and the smith came and lifted up one 
of Simon’s feet and took off his shoe, and in its place 
nailed on another called gospel, and when he had 
shod him on the one, he did likewise to the other. 

8. And after this they took a helmet made of green 
paper, in the shape of a Gone, and put it upon his 


man to the children and persuaded them vehemently 
to go into the middle of the garden for that all the 


| choice fruits were there, and that there was not any 


pit. And the father of the children knew that. this 


.]man would persuade them, and that his persuasions 


would prevail, and he could have hindered the man 
from persuading them and would not, 

23. And Simon said, Then the father desired. to 
burn his children alive, and with much care sought 
occasion and excuse to do it. Surely no man is 
so vile. Surely there is no man so unjust, nor any so 
full of malice and cruelty? : 


head, and put a sword in his hand. And the name 
of the helmet was Deafears, and the name of the 
sword Intolerance. i 

9, But the armory of the city was in woeful plight, 
for the Giants did continually ‘break’ into it, and 
break the swords in pieces, so that the pilgrims were 
unable to arm themselves as of yore. 

10, And they put upon him a cloak called Right- 
eousness, made of linen, but exceedingly transparent 
and rotten withal, so that it was soon in rags. And 
people saw through it, and that under it was much 
filthiness: 

11, Now they who were masters of the gate called 
Katholikos, which goeth into the city of Conver- 
sion, boasted that they could cleanse this cloak by 
means of a certain soay called Confession, and make 
it smooth and straight by means of a mangle called 
Penance. 

12. But they of the gates by 
had neither soap nor mangle.* 

1s, Then they put Simor into a press, and pressed 
bis fave until it was of sufficient length, and when 
they had done that he was ready to'go on his way. 

14, And Godlyguts blessed Simon, and he was 
blest indeed. And he went on his way singing— 
King, Lamb, and Ghost, ye glorious host. I sing 
your praises. But for ye three, I should, I see, have 
gone to blazes. But here Lam, in blood of Lamb, Pve 
had a wash. Yet I deserve, withoitt reserve, immor- 
tal smash. Good Godlyguts, his hand he puts, upon 
my head. And well Pu blest, and from my breast, 
all fears are fled. l 

15. And having sung and recovered from his labor, 
he set himself. to his journey afresh, and having trav- 
eled but a little way he fell in with the man whose 
name was Blunt. l 

16. And Simon was very valiant, and feared not 
any, for said he, I am armed with armor that is able 
to overcome even Ahrimanes. So he talked with 
Blunt. - 

17, And Blunt said, Come now and I will speak a 
parable unto thee. ads 

18. A certain mau had many children, and he 
made himself a garden, and sent his children into it 
to play. 

19. Nowin the middle of the garden hé had dug a 
great pit, and at the bottom of the pit he placed a 
great number of very sharp thorns, so that should 
any fall in, they should be grievously hurt and 
wounded thereby; and he concealed the whereabouts 
of the pit. ; i 

20, And he spake unto his children saying, Ye 
shall not go near the middle of the garden, [or there- 
abouts I have dug a pit, into which if ye fall I will 
assuredly burn you alive. 

21. And Simon was wroth, and said, What sayest 
thou? Did he lay snares for his children, knowing 
they would fall into them, and when they fell into 

them burn them alive? 

22, And Blunt answered and said, Yea, and had a 
very great fire in readiness, Moreover there went a 


which Simon entered 


am aaeeea a a e a- 


*It ia singular that popular cries should so long outlive all 
recollection of their original meaning. Here we have un- 
doubtedly the origin of the cries, ‘‘ How are you off for 
soap?” And “ Has your mother sold her mangle?’ so coum- 
mon in our streets, and the meaniug of which not even the 
most ingenious dealer in Folk-lore has been able to discover. 
Nay, the cries in queslion may have heen usually supposed 
to have no meaning whatever, and yet how pithy and apt 
they become when viewed in- the Nght our invalnable MS, 
throws upon them —'T as, 


24. And Blunt went on saying, And the children 
were persuaded, and went into the middle of the 
garden and fell into the pit, and were grievously 
wounded. 

25. And the fire which the father had made sur- 
rounded the garden on every side, and grew nearer 
and nearer. 

26. And the father to justify himself said, I have 
prepared a way of escape for them; there is a path- 
way under the ground by which they may come out. 
But the children knew not where the entrance to the 
pathway was, and though they strove hard to find it 
they could not. 


27, And the father hid himself from his children | 


and would not tell them where the entrance was. 

28. And many men went and said to the children, 
Your father hath sent me to point out to you the 
entrance. 


29. And one of the men said; It iş here, and] 


another said, It is there, and another said, Itis yon- 
der; some say, It lieth this way, and somesaid, It lieth 
that way; and thus were the children mocked, and 
knew not which way to go. 

30. And the father knew the true way and could 
have shown it them, and have hindered the men from 
deceiving the cHildren, and he would not. 

31, And he justified himself by saying, One of the 
men knoweth the true way, and will lead them to it, 
if they will but give heed to him. 

32, And he would not hinder the other men from 
deceiving the children, and thus the most part of 
them were caught in the flames, for they knew not 
which of the men to follow, for they all alike said, We 
are sent by your father. 

33. And Simon was very wroth at the father of 
the children, and said, Truly he was the vilest of 
men, and unspeakably wicked, and deserved to be 
torn to pieces by the dogs; nay that no punishment 
could be devised great enough to sufficiently punish 
him, . 

-84, And Blunt went on saying, And the children 
not only were cayght in the fire, but the father had 
cunningly deviséd that the fire should not slay then 
outright, but on the contrary keep them alive, and 
torture them horribly, not only for days and months, 
but for many, very many years. 

35. Then said Simon, Fle was not a man, but some 
accursed demon, and he cursed him very bitterly, and 
Blunt joined in the curses very heavily. . 

36. And Simon said, Tell me I beseech thee who 
he is, that I may curse him by name. 

37. And Blunt with a deep voice: cried out, Thou 
hast adjudged him. Oh Simon, he is thy king, even 
the King Jah. 

- 38. Hereabouts some one fell down in a swoon, 
and when I looked to see who it was, I saw it was 
Simon. 

39. And presently there came up innumerable hob- 
goblins, and many horrific creatures, and tore Simon 
out of the gutter and made much sport of him, toss- 
ing him from one to another, and kicking him hither 
and thither, and bemauling and bespattering him 
without pity, and his new cloak and his armor came 
hideously to grief, en 

40, And many days afterwards the guide whose 
name was Godlyguts was prowling about, when he 
stumbled over a mud heap. 

41, And the mud lieap moaned pitifully, for it 
was no other than Simon, and Godlyguts ran to. the 
city and returned, bringing with him some of: the 
other guides; and they brought vessels of water and 
threw them upon Simon, and when they had suffi- 
ciently cleaned him, they took him and drew him 
into the moat called Mystery. 

42. And wheu they had rinsed him, they threw 
him out and having dried him in the moonshine by 
which the city was illuminated, they took him, into 
the city and armed and clothed him afresh. 

43, And Simon revived and was more valiant than 
before, and addressed himself to his journey anew. 


The Printer’s Estate. 

This it good enough for anybody to read. 

The painter’s dollars, where are they ? A dollar bere, a 
dollar there, scattered over numerous small towns all over 
the country, miles aud miles apart; how are they to be 
gathered together? We imagine the printer will have to get 
up an address to those widely-scattered dollars something 
like the following: 

“ Dollars, halves and quarters, dimes and all manuer of 
fractions into which ye are divided, collect yourselves and 
come homé!. [Ye are wanted! Combinations of all soris and 
aves of men that. help the printer to hecome a proprictor, 
gather such force, und demand, with good reason, your 
appearence at his counter, that nothing short of the sight of 


you will appease them. Collect yourselves, for, valuable as 
you are in the aggregate, singly you will not pay the cost of 
‘gathering. Come in here, in single file, thet the printer . 
may form you into a battallion, and send you forth again to 
battle for him and vindicate his credit.” 

Reader, are you sure you haven’t a couple of printer’s dol- 
lars sticking about your old clothes ?—Zhe Socialist. 
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Catherine de Medici. ~ 

From the forthcoming volume, “The Champions of ‘the 
Church,” as a specimen of the character of the work. | 

No one can reflect without a shudder of horror upon the 
career of this wretched woman, who, for a time, held in her 
unsteady hand the destiny of fair and progressive France. 
By most of Roman Catholic writers this French Medes is 
adorned with all saintly virtues as the guardian and defender 
of the faith. To the historian she is an incomprehensible 
mystery, If ever a woman was guided by a malignant star, . 
it was Catherine de Medici. Only an impartial statement of 
some of her cruelties and crimes will be attempted in this 
short’ sketch. The wife of one French king, the mother of 
three, the leader of the revelries and politics of the age in 
which she lived, the career of this female fiend, whose malev- 
olent touch checked for a time the civilization of Franco, is 
one of more than ordinary interest. ` ' 

Catherine was born at Florence in 1519, and was the 
daughter of Lorenzo de Medici, that ruler of Florence for 
whom Machiavelli wrote the ‘‘ Prince.” She was sent to a 
convent at an early age, having lost both of her parents. It 
was foretold ather birth that she would bring destruction ‘to 
the city where she was born, and the townspeople of Florence 
would have exposed the babe in a basket to the balls of their 
enemies. But she was preserved alive, was shut up in a 
convent, and in the school of Machiavelli learned dissimu- 
lation and fraud. i . 

When only fourteen she was married to the Duke of Or- ` 
leans, afterwards Henry II. Pope Clement VII. was her 
uncle, and Francis I., king of France, anxious to win hia 
support, married his heir to the portionless orphan, 

During the reign of Francis, Catherine exercised no intlu- 
ence in France. She was young, a foreigner, and was utter- 
ly thrown in the shade by more important persons. She 
seemed a child of evil omen. Her uncle, the pope, soon | 
died. Francis regretted the hasty marriage. Her husband 
neglected her for Diana Poitiers; and she had come into the ` 
family of Valois only to be contemned by her regat relatives 
as the impoverished descendant of a race of merchants, 
Only the nominal wife of a depraved king, she lived for 
many years powerless and obscure. For ten years after her 
marriage she had no children. A divorce began tobe disg- 
cussed at court. Catherine now resorted to her wonderful 
Italian tact. She presented herself to the king, threw herself 
at his feet, and swore her willingness to remain the wife of 
his son, or in case another wife should be chosen, to be one 
of her humblest attendants. She won the heart of Frahcis, 
and the divorce was heard of no more, She had the happi- 
ness of bringing him grandchildren before she died. 

Her husband succeeded Francis, and during his reign, 
from 1549 to 1559, she led a passive but observant life. 
Henry was completely under the influence of his mistress, 
Diana of Poitiers. After the accession of her son, Francis 
Ii., she exercised little or no authority. Francis seemed 
completely under the spell of Mary Stuart, and the cardinal 
of Lorraine and the duke of Guise managed the affairs of, 
France. Yet Catherine was singularly beautiful. She in- 
herited the large and lustrous eyes of the Médicean family, 
aud her graceful form, her brilliant complexion, her large 
and lustrous eyes,,and her hand and arm that no sculptor 
coukl imitate, were set off by manners so soft and engaging 
ast «ven win the admiration of her foes. No one would 
sux. ot that her placid countenance concealed the passions 
ani relentless hatred of the most ambitious of women, 
From Lorenzo the Magnificent she had inherited a taste for 
lavish elegance. She shone at tourneys and glittered in 
stately processions. The death of Francis opened to Cather. 
ine a career wortby of the most soaring ambition. She 
became the regent during the minority of the new king, 
Charles IX., her second son, then only ten years old. 

Atthis time France had fallen into a critical condition. 
The hostility between the Reformation and the old religiou 
was beginning to assume a dangerous character, After more 
than thirty years of unrelenting persecution, of dreadful 
atrocities perpetrated in every town by emissaries of the 
pope, the patient Huguenots had taken up armsin sélf-de- 
fense. They determined to meet the savage barbarians.of 
the Inquisition with more effectual weapons than spiritual 
arms. For ten years all France was filled with civil discord. 
Factories were closcd, the seats of industry sunk inte decay, 
and an exterminating warfare wasted the vigor of the na- 
tion, The ambitious family of the Guises stood at the head 
of the Catholic faction. ‘They inculcated an undying hatred 
towards the Huguenots, and incessantly called for their ex- 
termination, Pope Paul FV., actuated by strong wine adil 
the insanity of a corrupt old age, had instigated the persecu. 
tions that led to the outbreak, Pius IV. and V. fanned the 
fires of fanaticism and aroused the maddened Catholics to 
decds of cruelty and bloodshed. ‘ 

The two Guises, duke Francis, and Charles, cardinal of 
Lorraine, controlled the court and king. . Their aim was to 
extirpate heresy, and to lay France at the feet of the Roman 
pontiff, purified by a general massucre of his foes, Duke 
Francis and the cardinal were called by their contempora- 
ries “the Butchers.’ Nothing afforded them such savage 
satisfaction as the spectacle of a heretic dying of torture. 
It was the custom of the cardinal, after a stately dinner at 
his regal palace, to show hia guests a fait array of martyrs, 
executed for their entertainment, or sometimes to hang up a 
burly Huguenot in the banqueting chamber itself. Such 


mousters ns (he Guises could only have been produced by 
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Catholic Christianity... At the battle of Dreux (1562) the 
Huguenots were defeated by the duke of Guise; but at the 
siege of Orleans the duke fell by the hands of an assassin. 
Upon his death Catherine became the most important per- 
sonage in France; Hers was now an eventful career, and 
civil wars succeeded each other to the close of her life, But 
it is with the massacre of St. Bartholemew (twenty-fourth 
of August, 1572) that her name will be especially associated 
in history. z 

The terrible tragedy of Bartholemew was the direct con- 
sequence of the teachings of the popes. Catherine had 
become weary Of incessant war. She resolved to end it by 
the total extermination of-all the Huguenot leaders at one 
fell: blow. She had. been brought up in the school of 
Machiavelli.. As if to exemplify the lessons she had learned 

she now matured á dark and horrid plot for drawing into 
her toils all the chiefs and eminent men who had success- 
fully resisted the force of the Catholic armies, And so she 
planned. the massacre of Bt. Bartholemew. A. secret joy 
filled the hearts of such faithful Catholics ag she had trusted 
with a premonition of the approaching slaughter. 

She proposed a pacification between the hostile parties. 
The uniou was to be completed by the marriage of her 
daughter Marguerite to young Henry, son of Jeanne, queen 
of Navarre, her hated rival, The queen of Navarre was the 
most austere of the Huguenots, but for the sake of peace 
for her party had yielded to the arts of Catherine. For the 
sake of the oppressed Huguenots, this grand queen suffered 
her, son to mayry the child of the house of Valois, and ven- 
tured to come up to Paris, the citadel'of her bitterest foe. 
Her death soon followed. It was said by the annalists of 
the period that the mother of the expected bride had poi- 
soned the mother of the bridegroom by presenting her with 
a pair of perfumed gloves, prepared with a deadly powder. 
There is no doubt that the spotless queen of Navarre was 
made away with by the Italian arts of Catherine. Jeanne 
d’Albret died as she had lived. Rejecting the proffered 
oftices of the profligate ladies of Catherine’s corrupt court, 
she expired asking the prayers of the Huguenot pastors and 
their simple ceremonies of burial. 

Coligny was one of thé most eminent chiefs of the reform- 
ers. Healso was lured into the fatal snare. Trusting the 
word of his king, he rode boldly into Paris. He had been 
warned .by faithful friends. The wife of a peasant had 
clung to the reins of his horse and warned him of his fate if 
he proceeded. But he came, with his companions in arms, 
right inte the center of his foes. Henry of Navarre and 
his, cousin, the prince of Condé, came to Paris in the first 

-days of August. They were assigned the palace of the 
Louvre, Charles IX. welcomed Coligny almost as a father, 
and gave hima hotel on the street of Breese. Catherine 
received her noble victims with eager civility, and the city 
rang with revelry. 

The great: horror was near at hand, and was preceded by 
a dreadful hilarity, inspired by Catherine and her corrupt 
train of beautiful women. The wedding. took place on the 
eighteenth of August, 1572. The ceremony was performed 
beneath a richly- -adorned pavilion before the Church of 
Notre Dame.. Attired in yellow satin, covered with prec- 
ious stones, and attended by a long procession of princes 
and nobles, Charles IX. and Henry ascended the platform. 
The king led in his sister, who was robed in violet velvet, 
embroidered with the lilies of France and glittering with 
pearls and diamonds. Catherine came next, followed by 
ber frail, fair circle of maids of honor. It was a gay and 
brilliant pageant that there gathered under the summer sun 
that gleamed over the towers of Notre Dame. Cardinal 
Bourbon performed the ceremony. The Louvre was the 
scene of a grand entertainment in the evening. Royal rev- 
clers filled its wide saioons, and for days the gay capital 
was given up to feasts and tournéys and merriment. i 

But the week of the wedding carousal was to close in the 
butchery of Burtholemew. Paris was crowded with the 
best and the bravest of the Huguenots. Orders were dis- 
patched to the governor of Lyons to prevent couriers pass- 
ing to Rome until the twenty-fourth of August. It was 
designed to apprise the pope of the wedding and massacre 
at the sume moment. The first deed of crime was commit- 
ted on the tweaty-second of August. Coligny was shot at 
by order of the young duke of Guise. The, admiral was 
borne back to his hotel bleeding, but not mortally wounded. 
Tho king came to express his sympathy for his ‘suffering 
friend. ‘Catherine also came and wept over the wounded 
Coligny. The Huguenots were startled for their security. 
They gathered around the bedside of their beloved chief 
and in the chamber of Henry of Navarre. They could now 
scarcely go into the city without danger. 

A great gloom seemed settling over Paris. The French 
capital at this time was noted for its narrow and filthy 
streets, for its sordid and, starving’ population, and the 
fierce superstition of its monks and priests. It was neither 
paved nor lighted, and was the perpetual haunt of fever 
and plague. A strange and ominous stillness restéd upon 
the gloomy lanes of Paris on the night of the twenty-third 
of August, The body-guard of the king had been stationed 
under arms. Citizens were furnished with arms at the 
public cost. The houses of the Huguenots were marked. 

Charles hesita'ed in his hcrrible design. He was weary 
of bloodshed, and wavered. Some traits of humanity still 
lingered in his breast. Catherine arose after midnight, and 
went to his room. He delayed to give the final order. His 
feeble, imperfect intellect wus crazed. At one time he cried 
out that he would call on the Huguenots to protect his life. 
He paced the room with rapid strides, incapable of decision. 
He was scarcely twenty-two years of age, and had been 
acenstomed from infancy to tremble before his mother’s 
glance. She now told him that it was too late to recede, 
and that the order must be instantly given. Her voice of 
rage was lilled with a sinister meaning. He knew that it 

wonk} cout him hig life to refuse; that his mother would 


on the throne. 
feeble king gave the fatal command. Whatever was good | 


Pei 


remove him by her secret arts to place her favorite Anjou accordingly the plumpest bodies were selected, and the 


and gentle in the nature of Charles now died forever. He 
became simply an instrument of Rome for the commission 
of an unequaled deed of erime. The signal for the slaughter | i 
was given, and the work of carnage commenced. 


In a sudden burst. of fear and frenzy the! grease extracted from them was sold for three shillings per 
pound. “The inhabitants of the villages which lay below 


Paris, on the borders of. the Seine, were astonished to see 
‘the numbers of dead bodies that floated down the stream. 
Even some Catholics were led to exclaim, * It surely could 


Guise | not be men, but devils in their appearance, who jhave com- 


began it by the murder or Coligny. The clatter of his| mitted these’ cruelties.” 


horse’s hoofs broke the stillness of the Sabbath morning as | 
he:furiously galloped at the head of his soldiers.to the quar- , 
ters of the admiral. Coligny was stabbed in his bed- cham- | 
ber, and his body thrown from the window into the court 
below. 

And now the great clock of the “church of St. Germain 
PAuxerrois gave an ominous peal, which awoke such an 
awful clamor over silent Paris as had never been known on 
earth before. From every tower and belfry resounded the 
clangor of bells. The Catholic citizens seized their weapons 
and hastened to the houses of the Huguenots. All the 
inmates were to be mercilessly murdered, from the innocent 
infant to the gray-haired. grandsire.. The city was illumi- 
nated, and the blaze of torches lit up the labor of death. 
Charles, Catherine, and their coadjutors at the court, kept 
closely together. They gathered at a window overlooking 
the tennis court, Charles shot at the flying Huguenots from 
the window. The splendid saloons of the palace which a 
few days before bad rung with nuptial festivity now echoed 
with the shrieks of dying Huguenots. 

It will be impossible to tell the details of this terrible 
event. Mad. and malignant women, and young children 
nursed on the milk of malice, lent their aid to the religious 


the dead. The previous morning Henry of Navarre had 
been arrested and confined in the king’s chamber.. Mar- 
guerite had a premonition of ihe impending danger. The 
evening before, she clung to-her sister Claude, oppressed, 
with a sense of the approaching horror. The murderess 
Catherine had violently driven her to the apartment of her 
husband, lest her absence might excite suspicion. . She 
passed the night in sleepless terror. Henry’s rooms were 
filled with his companions in arms. At length the door was 
thrown open, and a man covered with blood rushed into 
the room, pursued by soldiers. He threw his arms around 
the screaming queen, clung to her, begged piteously for 
life. Marguerite released herself and fled hastily across the 
halls of the Louvre to her sister’3 room. The rooms that 
had so lately rang with the revels of her wedding night now 
resounded with the clamor of the general massacre, She 
saw fugitive Huguenots pierced by the spears of their pur- 
sners. Horror-stricken and faint, she threw herself at the 
‘feet of her mother, and tremblingly and tearfully begged 
the lives of two of her husband’s retainers. Of Henry’s 
band of Huguenot attendants but a few escaped. They 
were driven out into the court, where, between two lines of 
Swiss guards, they were cut to pieces without mercy. In 
the morning there lay piled under the windows of the pal- 
ace over two hundred of the purest and noblest gentlemen 
of France. Catherine and her corrupt court came out and 
insulted their dead bodies. 

After Coligny had been cast iato the street his head was 
cut off and embalmed with spices to be presented to the 
pope. The murderous mob then cut of his arms and 
dragged his mutilated body through the strects of Paris. He 
„was afterwards hung up by the heels outside of the city and 
exposed to the scorn of the populace. The whole city was 
now inatms. Sixty thousand furious and frantic Catholics 
ran up and down the streets committing atrocities beyond the 
power of imagination to paint. Every papist became an 
assassin, and every hat or cap was marked with a white 
cross. The infirm were murdered in the bed of sickness; 
the aged stabbed while tottering on their crutches; children 
snatched from their mothers, and tossed on the points of 
spears; infants strangled in their cradles, and men and 
women indiscriminately murdered. 

All through that fearful Sabbath day, the feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and for two succeeding days, the murders went 
on, Charles rode through the streets a raging lunatic. 
Oaths, shrieks, and the discharge of firearms were heard in 
all directions. Houses were smeared with the blood of their 
owners, and the streets were strewed with corpses. The 
Seine was turned to blood. Nothing but the blood of women 
aud babes appeared:to appease the tigerish rage of the mur- 
derers. Infants were dragged through the streets with cords 
urouud their necks and thrown into the Seine from baskets. 
An infant smiled in the face of the man who bad seized it, 
and played -with his beard, but the monster stabbed the 
child, and with an oath hurled it into the Seine. Three 
hundred and fifty Protestants were confined ina place called 
the Archbishop’s Prison. ‘Fo this place a number of soldiers 
repaired, picked their pockets of what money they had, 
tock from them such garments as they thought proper to 
appropriate to their own use, and then drawing their swords, 
cut them to pieces without the least remorse. i 

For three days the butchery continued with all the excess- 
ive atrocities that religious zeal and hate can inspire. It 
extended throughout the kingdom. Every effort was made, 


by orders of the king, to exterminate the Huguenots. Four 
thousand reformers were murdered at Lyons. Bordeaux, 


Orleans, Auger, and ali the provincial towns ran with blood. 
The most eloquent of the Jesuit preachers employed all 
their eloquence in urging on the work of slaughter. 
number of the slain throughout France is estimated to have 
been upwards of one hundred thousand. 

History offers no parallel to this wholesale religious was- 
sacre, even in its bloodiest and most barbarous periods. After 
the slaughter had subsided, the assassins’ paraded the streete 
of Paris, boasting that they had dyed their white cockades 
red with the blood of the Huguenots. A papist apothecary 
suggested that money might be realized from the fat con- 
inined in the muhitade of dead bodies that lay about; 


z 


The news of the fate of the Huguenots was received by 
, Pope Gregory XIII. with unbounded joy, Rome rang with 
rejoicings. ‘The guns of the castle of San Angelo gave forth 
a joyous salute. Bells sounded from every tower, and bon- 
fires blazed throughout the night. Attended by a pompous 


‘procession of priests and cardinals, Gregory proceeded to 


the church of St. Louis, where the cardinal of Lorraine 
chanted a 7e Deum. The death gurgle of the butchered 
hosts of Bartholomew was music to the court of theVatican. 
His holiness sent Charles the Golden Rose for his dutiful 
conduct. A medal was struck to commemorate the glorious 
massacre, and from all the pulpits of Rome, Charles, Cath- 
erine, and the Guises were eloquently proclaimed the new 
founders of the papal Church. 

But the effect of the dreadful deed upon the fecble intel- 
lect of Charles proved fatal. His health began to decline. 
His conacience never slept. His mind was racked by terror 
and remorse. He heard strange noises in the air like the 
death cries of dying Huguenots. His room seemed 
smeared with blood, and the ghosts of the murdered 
haunted his bedside. “Iam lost! I am lost ?’ he shrieked 


massacre by torturing the dying and abusing the bodies of 


amidst sobs and tears to his faithful Huguenot nurse who 

had watched over him from the cradle. Catherine came to 
console him with the news of the capture of one of his 
enemies; He only said to her, ‘‘ Madam, such things con- 
cern me no longer. I am dying.” He received the last 
rites of the Church, and soon after died. This was in 1574. 

Then Catherine’s favorite son, the duke of Anjou, for 
whom she had so long plotted and schemed, became king, 

under the name of Henry IIi. There is little doubt that 
Charles was carried off by poison administered by the hands 
of his mother. Catherine continued her old career of policy 
and poisoning. 

She died in 1589; her son Henry ILI., was assassinated, 
and her guilty race faded forever from the earth. But her 
murderous spirit still seems to have lingered in unhappy 
Paris. It was this murderous spirit which ripened into 


The | 


the enormities of druyonnades, the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror, and the bloody excesses of the modern commune; 
and it seems as though only through the blood of its own ` 
citizens can the splendid capital cxpiate the massacre of St. 

Bartholomew and the crime of tolerating such a monster as 

Catherine de Medici. z 
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Human Sacrifices. 

Among the most remarkable features of this rite of destroy- 
ing a straw-man or other puppet—a right to which a historical 
air has been given among us by our burning of Guy Fawkes, 
a religious meaning among the Southern Catholics by their 
hanging of Judas Iscariot—are the traces which they retain in 
some lands of an ancient custom of human sacrifice. To 
this day in remote districts, especially in Russia, not only 
are fruits and flowers destroyed aloug with the figure which. . 
seems to be an efligy of cither the genius or the enemy of 
vegetation, but living creatures are also put to death. Thus, 
in olden days, the Parisians were diverted by the screams of a 
score of cats, which were burned to death in the Midsum- 
mer St. John’s fireon the Place de Gi¢ve. And thus, at the 
present day, the inhabitants of Luchon in the Pyrenees ex- 
tract great delight from the wrigglings of the snakes which, 
on St. John’s .Eve, they throw into a fire which is lighted 
under the. auspices of the clergy. For the clergy have, in 
many lands, given their sanction to what is really an old 
heathenish custom, connected with the ancient Baal or Mo- 
loch fires of Asia, the Palilia fires of the old Romans, and 
the Not feur or plague-staying Need-fire of our Teutonic and 
Celtic ancestors. There seems to be good reason for sup- 
posing that into these fires, in very ancient times, human 
beings also were flung. In some places the straw-man, or 
other figure representing a human being of ordinary size, — 
was replaced by a gigantic wicker-work form, Such a fig- 
ure as this, six yards high, made of osier twigs, used to be 
burned every July in the Rue des Ours at Paris, after hav- 
ing been led in procession through the whole city. This 
custom, which lasted till 1745, was popularly supposed to 
date back to the burning of a blasphemous soldier on the 
same spot in 1418 But that was a perversion of history, 
Just as figures of the Guy Fawkes kind are yearly burned 
in lands which never heard of » guppowder plot, 30 were 
similar figures to ‘‘ The Giaut of the Rue des Ours” yearly 
given to the flames in other places. Thus in Brie (Isle de 
Frauce) un mannequin Wosier is said to be burned every 
23d of June. Very interesting is it to compare this osier- 
twig figure with that in which the ancient Britons are said 
to have burned human beings to death. According to the 
testimony of Cæsar, Strabo, and Diodorus, the Druids used 
to construct huge figures of twigs, which they filled with hu- 
man beings, and then consumed with fire. Thieves and 
murderers were preferred as sacrifices, but if there were not 
enough of them forthcoming, innocent persons also had to 
suffer. Cæsars gigantic figures, contents viminibus; seem 
very like the osier-twig giant of the Rue deg Ours and his 
monstrous kin. And there appears to be good reason for 
‘| supposing that the human sacrifices thus offered up by the 
Britons were intended to accompany some such rites as 
those with which the inhubitants of a great part of Europe 


‘still hail the advent of spring or Midsummer, or attempt to 


ward off pestilence from their fields nud homes. Within 
the last few years, at least one Russian peasant hus been 
known to sacrifice a poor relation in the hopes of staying an 
an epidemic.—T'he Contemporary Review, 


_’ " Go, thou, repent, thou child of the devil.” 
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Platform of National Reformers. 
It has ever been a question with past ages 
how politicians could best govern the people. 
We propose now, for the first time, to in- 
quire how the people may best govern the 
politicians. For this purpose „we propose 
the 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL REFORMERS. 

1. All public officers are servants, and not 
rulers ofa free people; the only ruler should 
be law. ; 

2. Petitions reading, “ Asin duty bound, 
will ever pray,” etc., are degrading to sover- 
eigns in addressing their servants, and should 
be changed to requests, which, when sus- 
tained by a majority, should always be 
obeyed by our Congress and Legislatures, 
and a veto power should remain in the 


Jesus Pays It All; or, Who Settles 
the Bill? 
BY HOMER A, BILLINGS. 
Said a Christian to me, 
“ Salvation is free 
For the rich and the poor, the great and the 
small: 
So now don’t discleas use— 
Have faith in our Jesus, 
Who died to redeem us and ransomed us all.” 


Tf Jesus paid this inflnite debt— 
A debt not very small— 
Why should I worry then, or fret, 
Since Jesus paid it all? 
No wonder Christians }ie and cheat, 
And do things mean and small— 
Thay’re free; they claim a heavenly seat; 
For Jesus paid it all. 


” Believe, or be damned,” said the Christian to 


impulse given to’ business, for with money 
abundant, business will be resuméd, and 
employment given to the idle; and men can 
afford to invest when money can be obtained 
at low rates and long time, and little or no 
danger from foreclosure or bankruptcy; the 
post-office department made self-sustaining; 
immense revenue derived from interest 
cheerfully paid; taxation and the national 
debt lowered; no necessity for failures in 
business, for when conducted with ordinarv 
prudence, it would be sure and reliable, and 
prosperity once more dawn upon all our 
people, and our government become less 
corrupt, and our politics no longer a school 
of vice for the nation. D. JENKINS. 
ae 


Was Prof. Henry a Buddhist ? 


me; 
(This was said with more gusto, I fear, than. 


good will.) hands of the people, to be exercised by bal- ; ; 
We Christians are guiltless; from sin we're ibt people, FEGI y [The following outspoken, radical re- 
set free,} x marks are from the Hvening Telegram, of 


8. All sham dignitiea or titles should be 
abolished as relics of monarchy and aristoc- 
racy. : 

4, Civil service reform should be enforced 
and strict accountability of all servants 
required. 

_ 5, Abolition of the Electoral College, and 
election of president and vice-president by 
the people. 

6. Election of postmasters by the people 


For Jesus, our Savior, has settled the bill, this city, one of our most popular dailies. ] 


A long letter written, but never sent, by 
the late Professor Henry, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to his friend, Mr. 
Joseph Patterson, of Philadelphia, and 
found among the Professor's papers after his 
death, is published this week and extensive- 
ly quoted as evidence that the conflict be- 
tween Christianity and modern scientific 
reasoning is not so radical as-is commonly 


“ Hold on, neighbor Christian,” said I; “pray 
< keep still; 
Ibad always supposed that good Christians 
were civil, 
Bince Jesus, their Savior, had settled their 
bill.” 
” But you are a skeptic, and talk.about Roason ; 


Your damnable doctrines you seek to instill 
In the minds of good Christians. Reflect for 


& Season; they are required to serve. i 
' Savior, who settles the F N supposed. Ons careful perusal of this ve 
mae i nor out denr Savior whosettes 7. The graduation of the salaries of all offi- PP p ry 


interesting letter we cannot see it in that 
light. ` It is an enthusiastic argument for the 
existence of ‘ta Spiritual Being, infinite in 
wisdom, in power and all divine perfections 


cers to that of the average of the people they 
serve; national to those of the people of the 
whole nation; state to those of the whole 


” Did Jesus pay all? and if so, what then 
Remains in the contract for me to fulfill? 
You saythat Christ Jesus once died for all 


men— state; and county and city to those of the | whi. ist al a 
That he satisfied justice and settled the eget which exist always and everywhere, and who 
bill.” oe and ie ; and ay ered ot ee has created us with intellectual faculties 
eXtravagance become the rule - eae ; 
“ He paid for us Christians, and those who be-| Gon a AG ; Ba ee sere emma" | sufficient in some degree to comprehend his 
lieve DE UES Decome pupular. operations as they are developed in nature 


8. The sale of the president’s (nation’s) 
White House; the abolition of all perquis- 
ites, and no servants of the government be 
permitted to prosecute claims against the 
government they serve. . . 

Let it never be the interest of a servant to 
wrong his employer. He should work for 


And rely on the promises made in his will; ” 
But for scoffers like you, who wish to deceive, 


I foar that the devil will settle your bill.” 


“TI thank you, good Christian. I’m learning, 
you 888; 
Though your language to me don’t sxpress 
much good-will, 
We are both, alike. guiltless from sin; we’re 


by what is called science.” But it is scrupu- 
lously silent concerning the main point of 
difference between Christians and so-called. 
men of science—namely, inividual immortal- 
ity, A few years ago the following declara- 
tions were imputed on responsible authority 
to the. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, the learned 


` scot-free,’ : the interest of the great whole, and not of P $ ish 
Christ and the devil both settle the} ns j; ; rotestant Episcopal bishop of Rhode Island. 
gines hrist and the dev settle the | his little self; for the people, and not for the | They will be found: in tbe late Mr. Robert 
Pee individual, If he cannot do this, he has not | Dale Owen’s “Debatable Land,” but with- 
1 told this dear Christian that always, from | philanthropy or patriotism enough for an out a specification of the bishop’s name 
I hadiried to gain knowledge by searching ofee-hiolder:o? pubiic servent. Evidences of Infidelity, he said wae 
for truth— One party, when striving to oust another, | multiplying among us; he had lately heard 
Had read the big Bible and about his dear | continually cries out for retrenchment and | professor of Harvard College express the 
“Savior, reform, which means, Let a well-filled lot of | opinion that three-fourths of the scientific 
And had tried to sustain a respectful bebav- | jecches be put off; and an empty hungry lot |men of our day are unbelievers, and that 
ior; 


skepticism is beginning tointrude among the 
clergy. He told me that he himself, a few 
weeks before, had visited the death-bed of 
an aged brother in the ministry, a man who 
had devoted a long life with rare faithful- 
ness to the duties of his profession. As they 
spoke of the evidences of Christianity, a 
shade of sadness passed over the dying man’s 
face. ‘‘Ah, bishop,” he said, ‘the proof, 
the proof !if we only had it!’ These and 
similar experiences had led the bishop to be- 
lieve that the evidences of a future life 
which satisfied our ancestors are insufficient 
to convince some of the most honest and 
able of their descendants. 

There is not a phrase in Professor Henry’s 
letter which contradicts the supposition that 
he was an unbeliever like ‘‘ three-fourths of 
the scientific men of our day,” and that he 
died yearning for “the proof” of Christiani- 
ty, like Bishop Clark's aged brother in the 
ministry. St. Paul proclaims that immor- 
tality is the essence of the Christian religion. 
He speaks of ‘the promise of life which is 
in Christ Jesus,” and of ‘‘ the grace of God 
made manifest by the appearing of our Sa- 
vior Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, 
and hath brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel.” Professor Hen- 
ry, acknowledging the existence of God, 
nevertheless is silent concerning any such 
manifestations of divine grace. For aught 
that appears, he died in doubt whether what 
he called ‘‘the thinking, willing principle” 
within himself, ‘‘capable of intellectual 
activity and of moral feeling,” did not ex- 
pire with his physical frame. 

The theory of the majority of modern 
men of science concerning individual im- 
morality has been boldly and precisely ex- 
pressed by Prof. Huxley as follows, and let 
Americans remember, when they read these 
words, that they were not deemed a disquali- 
fication for the tender to their author of the 
chair vacated by the late Prof. Agassiz in 
Harvard College : ` 

In the interests of scientific clearness I 
object to say that I have a soul, when I 
mean all the while that my organism has cer- 
tain mental functions which, like the rest, 
are dependent upon its molecular composi- 
tion and come to an end when I die; and 1 
object still more to affirm that I look toa 
future life, when all that I mean is that the 
influence of my doings and sayings will be 
more or less felt by a number of people after 
the physical components of that organism 
are scattered to the four winds. Throw a 
atone into the sea, and there is a sense in 


be permitted to take their places. 

Servants are now paid more than their 
masters; subjects more than their sovereigns; 
the employee exaltéd above his employer; 
the servant served and honored by the mas- 
ter who humbly, with hat in hand, petitions 
him to do the very thing he is employed to 
do, and paid for doing, and great thanks are 
rendered for doing what he is in duty bound 
to do. Servants determine their own per- 
quisites and salaries, rights and privileges 
and immunities, and make rules for and gov- 
ern their masters. 

Neither Congress or legislative power 
should have any right to grant subsidies, or 
vote away public money without public con- 
sent, give state dinners, or entertain illustri- 
ous characters at the people’s expense; be 
absent one day from the post of duty while 
drawing their pay for being there at actual 
work, or in any other-way defraud the peo- 
ple they are required to serve. 

The following is offered as a solution of 
the financial problem. 

Let us first inquire, What are the people’s 
real needs ? 

i. Ascertain the amount of money in circu- 
lation to each individual in prosperous times. 
We need as much to make us prosperous 
now. This is the basis. 

2. Let Congress pass an act requiring the 
U. 8. Treasury to manufacture the amount 
needed in greenbacks, counting in the money 
now in circulation, Then appoint certain 
postmasters (under such rules as the wisdom 
of Congress may enact) as government agents 
by whom this money may be loaned on first 
mortgages on the people’s real estate at one 
third its usual assessed value, and at a rate 
of interest not exceeding three per cent. 

Thus the Treasury instead of paying inter- 
est would receive it; instead of growing poor- 
er would grow richer; our money matters be 
transacted among Ourselves, without foreign 
aid; national banks and bankers find less to 
do; no gold interest-bearing bonds issued 
tending to make the rich richer, and the poor 
poorer; money made abundant as before; the 
people’s needs supplied; the rates of interest 
everywhere lowered; the trade of capitalists 
and money-lending usurers, who joan money 
at ruinous rates, and become rich by fore- 
closing mortgages and securing the property 
of their unfortunate neighbors, find their 
business among the things that were; a new 


I did not believe in some things, which Icould 


not; 
But my friend stili insisted that ’twas because 
I would not. 
His peculiar belief I had failed to inherit. 
Neither faith nor belief is entitled to merit. 


Kind words with kind actions to all whom we 
meet ; 

Will yield us a joy unspeakably sweet, 

I bad rather have these than this faith of my 
neighbor's, i 

To sweeten life’s ills atthe close of my labors 


When my neighbor’s great Day of Assizes 
, shall come. 
When he’s ready to enter his heavenly home, 
Neither Christ nor the devil the contract will 
Mi, i - 
Hince overy man’s left to pay his own bill. 
—— _ 


‘Ritle-Shots at Short Range. 


REVIVALISMS. 
BY LA ROY SUNDERLAND. 


And Moody-mad the converted become; 
Each shouts his own dogmas aloud; 

Each relies on his faith in the unknown— 
And all this in a maddening crowd, 


For the human brain, when inflated 

By falth or gas, like the balloon, 
Becomes a nuisauce to be abated, 

AS men are When struck by the moon. 


To get up a seare, such are the means used. 
The human mind to overcome; 

And men do not know when they are abused 
When to such 6xtremes they succumb. 


Human progression falters in its gait, 
And in its growth the soul is chilled; 

Tor the higher good it is compelled to wait, 
And humanity’s hopes are killed. 


Quinoy. Mass., April 22. 1878. 
+ 


Tue coal production of China is reckoned at 
4,000,000 tong annually. The anthracite beds of 
Shansi represent 1,000,000; the bituminous coal 
of that provinee; 700,000. All the eighteen prov- 
incas contain coal; and, although the extent of 
the coal fields and the age and quality of the 
coal vary, yet China may now be regarded as 
one of the first coal countries of the world. The 
area of ber coal fields exceeds even that o 
North America, and with the greatest of them— 
that of Shansi—no other coal region can be 
comparag in the union of the most fortunate 
conditions as regards position, quality, and 
quantity. Along with the coal, brown iron ore is 
aiso found in great quantity. With a yearly 
production of 300,000,000 toms, it is estimated 
that this extensive. bed of anthracite alone 
could cover the whole present demand of the 
world for 2,400 years. But the working of the 
Chinese coal flalds is yot so much in its infancy 
that the production at present, in spite of the 
most favorable circumstances, is only squal 
to about one-fifteenth of the production of 
‘Germany or the United States, 


which it is true that. the wavelets which 
spread around it have an effect through all 
space and all time. Shall we say that the 
i stone has a future life ? i f 

The predominance of this view among the 
ablest and clearest scientific reasoners of the 
present day is conclusively attested by the 
offer of one of the two foremost universi- 
ties on this continent, which maintains two 
schools for special instruction in Christian 
doctrine, to place ‘Prof. Huxley at the head 
of its scientific faculty: . If he had accepted 
the. proposal, as at one moment, he inclined 
to do, we should now behold the anomaly of” 
a corps of theological professors on one side 
of Divinity avenue in Cambridge, Mass., 
teaching the Christian scheme of salvation, . 
while on the other side; scarcely’ a hundred 
feet distant, the chief of the scientific pro- 
fessors would be denying that we have any 
souls to save. i 

If Prof. Henry dissented from the theory 
of substantive annihilation of the. indi- 
viduality of man by death, the fact needs 
better evidence than his letter to Mr., Joseph 
Patterson ; and his family are under obliga- 
tion to give such evidence to the world if it 
exists, for it is they themselves who have 
provoked the inquisition by volunteering the 
publication of the Patterson letter. Our 
suspicion is, that like a certain minority of 
men of science which shrinks from the rad- 
ical confession of Huxley, he held opinions 
concerning an immortal life for human be- 
ings which are scarcely move satisfactory to 
Christians. This minority, acknowledging 
a vast spiritual existence pervading the uni- 
verse, even as there is a vast existence of 
matter, believes that when man dies “the 
thinking, willing principle” within him, as 
Prof. Henry calls it—in other words, his 
soul—loses its individuality by absorption 
into this universal mind. In short, as toa 
future life, they are Buddhists. 


Home Wanted. 


Can some kind person tell a skeptical friend 
(neat, reliable man, of country life) of a good, 
pieasant home, in country: or Village, with 
labor not constant or heavy?_ Address 

22 8t EARNEST, Box 140, Ft. Edward, N. Y, 


Matrimonial, 


A. RESPECTABIE middle-aged entleman 
(widower) of sterling character and pleasing 
presence, whose vajuable business is jeopard- - 
ized through financial depression, desires the 
acquaintance of a wealthy Liberal lady, of 
good repute, Who, convinced he is not wholly 
mercenary, buteapable, through mutual affec- 
tion, of proving an honest husband, will ac- 
cept him as such, helping him by her purse in 
saving from ruinous sacrifice an establishmen 
wherein his all is invested. ; 

Address “ Steadfast.” this office. 


Situation Wanted, 


A young man wants a situation either in store 
or office. Free to go anywhere. Address W. 
W., this office. ý 4t20 


EXETER HALL.. 
By WILLIAM MODONNELL, Author of " Heath» 
ens of the Heath,” 
“The most Scorching Book ever published in 
America since the ‘Age of Reason,’” - ° 
In paper, 60 cents; Bound, 80 cents. 
at this Office. . 


CHEAP EDITION. 


PLAIN HOME TALK 


AND 


Medical “Common Sense. 
© BY B. B, FOOTE M.D., 
Nearly 1,000 Pages and 200 Ilustra- 


tions. 
SENT BY MAIL FOR $1.50., 


It gives instruction to all about the human 
system, the habits of men and women, the 
cause and prevention of disease, our sexual 
relations. and social natures. . 

More information for the money than is fur- 
nished anywhere else. Sold at this office. 


THE USEFUL COMPANION 
AND ARTIFICER'S 
ASSISTANT, . 


CONTAINING ` 


Everything, for everybody, including nearly 
6,000 valuable receipes, and a great variety of 
general information and instruction in almost 
every branch of science and industry known 
throughout the civilized world. : 

This book will bs found valuable to persons 
pursuing any of the 200 trades or professions 
followed by men. It should be in every ma- 
chine shop, manufactory, counting-houge, and 
family. No farmer, mechanic, or-apprentice 
shouldbe without a copy. ` _ 

This is one of the newspaper notices of it: 
“This ia certainly one of the most valuable 
books for the money we have recently seen. 
It is a large, flnely-printed, well-bound book 
of 700 pages, With namerous illustrations, and 
contains information and valuable recipes 
adapted to almost ry trade, occupation, or 
profession. In the household, office, factory, 
mill, or shop, it will be of the greatest service. 
Its vast amount of useful matter is made avail- 
able by a complete and comprehensive: index, 
by which anything fù the book can be easily 
and quickly found. Millers, millwrights, me- 
chanics, farmers, engineers, lumber dealers, 
stock raisers, in fact, amy one will find ite 
book which, once possessed he would not 
willingly part with” (Leffel’s illustrated Mill- 

ing and Mechanical News). Price, $2.50, post 
paid. For sale at this office, 
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For Sale 


The Truth Seeker, Tune 1, 1878. 


- BURNS’ 
PHONIC SHORTHAND, 


FOR 


Schools, Business’ Writing, and Reporting, 
arranged onthe basisof Isaac Pitman’s 
Phonography;. 


BY ELIZA BOARDMAN BURNS, 


Teacher of Phonography and Phonetics at 
Cooper Union, and N. ‘a School of Phonogra- 


y. 

o facilitate the general introduction of 
Phonography into ali businesses and profes- 
sions, the author has, after twenty-five years’ 
experience in teaching all the various ™ sys- 
tems” in vogue, arranged a text-book which, 
though full and complete, is concise, free from 
superfluous verbiage, and of moderate size. 
The simplicity of arrangement in this work 
enables the student to pursue the study of 
Phonography with much more oase and cer- 
tainty than any other text-book; while the 
writing which results from its use is as rapid 
as any, and far more legible than that derived 
from the instructions given in other phono- 
graphic works. Price, $1.00. Sold at this 


THE YOUTHS LIBERAL GUIDE. 


A useful and instructive Text-book and Man- 
ual Guido, in four parts: Tirst—A Doctrine of 
Human Rights and Duties, iltustrated by selec- 
tions in prose and verse, adapted tO declama- 
tions or asa reader, followed by a catechism. 
Second—The History of Religions. Third— 
Criticisms. Fourth—Views of the- Universe, 
suggested by the writings of natural philoso- 
phers. No such work has been published for 


the use of the children of Liberals. By PROF. 
H. M, KOTTINGER, 
For sale at this office. Price, $1.50. st 


DEBATE 


Sent free to all Liberals, Here isa chance to 
stir up the turgid poor of sluggish orthodox 
dogmas, Press our opponents into joint dis- 
cussion, Address  W.F. JAMIESON, 


* Box 1250, Kansas City, Mo. _ 


; 5 s 
O Suffering, Suffer- 
p s 5 -6 

ing Humanity! 

This world has been doctor-cursed, drug- 
damned, and theologian doubly-damned. Con- 
sult Drs. W. and Mrs, Cochrane, Hygenic and 
Magnetic Physicians, and learn that the drug 
traffic is tenfold a greater curse than the rum 
traffic; but few can see it, for that phrase, Visit- 
ation of God, What is a visitation of God? 


Consultation, $3.00. Letters of inquiry free. 
Tnclose stamp, Reading, Berks county, Pa. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
tothem, are plainly treated by that pDlainest of 
books, PLAIN HOME TALK. EMBRACING 
MEDICAL COMMON SHNSE—nearly . 1,000 
pages, 200 illustrations—by DR. E., B. FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
all letters from the sick should be addressed., 
in its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennetts 
TRUTH SEEKER thus speaks of DR. FOOTE and 
his médical publications: * We know him (Dr. 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with ail the assurance that knowledge imparts, 
that he is a man of the highest incentives and 
motives, whose life has been spent in instruct- 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well calculated to eha- 
ble them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been Introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day. stand ready to bear willing testi- 
mony to the great benefit they have derived 
from the physiological, hygianic, and moral 
lessons which he has so ably imparted.” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK ARE AT 
LIBERTY TO CONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE, Price of the 
new Popular Edition, by mail, pestage pre- 
paid, only $1.50. Contents table free. AGENTS 
WANTED. MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 129 East 28th Street, New York. 


$5 to $20 per day at home, Samples 
Portland. Maine. 


worth $5 free. STINSON & Oo.. 
iv? 
GOLD Any worker can make $l2aday at home, 
bed Oostly outfit free. Addross TRUE & Oo., 
y ; 


ugusta, Mains. 
$66 


a week in your own town. Terms and $ò 
outfit froe. H. HALLELT '& 0O., Port- 
land, Maine, 1y7 


JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 


Popish Nunneries, 
BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work, 220 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 
Cloth, 75 cents. ` D NN É 


fol SE 141 Eighth st,, New York. _ 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations, 
ete., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs, 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steel- 
plate mbar or Dr. Randolph. 

rice $1,50, post-pa y mail, 
© Shae DOSi T M, BENNETT 
144 Eighth St., N. Y. 


ANALYSIS < RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son of Lord Jobn Russell, late Promier of Eng- 
land. A, work. of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people, The 
lengthy and able artiele on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of,the work. 


Republished, complete in ons volume, from 
the London edition (3 vols., 8vo.}, and at one- 
fifth the pues Cloth, 38 00; Leather, $4.00; Mo-. 
rocco: gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 
prices. ° : = 
D. M. BENNETT, Publisher, ` 

141 Eighth st., New York. 


A 


TWO BOOKS ON FINANCE. 


SPECIFIC PAYMENTS BETTER THAN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
BY EDWARD D, LINTON. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE CUR- 
on RENCY. 8 
BY EDW’D D. LINTON AND GEO, D. DRURY. 


The question to be met and settled now is, 
Shall money continue to rule and curse man- 
kind. or shall it be made to serve and bless? 

B Price 28¢e. For sale at this office. 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 8 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Christ and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most-popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten. friend styles it “rich, rare and racy.” 
273 Pp., 12mo0. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 75 cents in cloth. 

Address $ D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St., N. YX. 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW. 


A book that ought to be in the hands of every 
young woman and every young girl in the 
country, 


BY MARY J. 8TUDLEY, M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician, and Teacher of 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, 
Farmingham, Mass. 

CHAPTER HEADINGS: 

Study God’s Poem; Know Thyself ; What 
shall we Hat, and How shall we Cook It? The 
Heart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Animals are Perpetuated: How to Become 
Beautiful; Fhe Uses and Abuses of Dress; 
The Mate and the Home; Perfect Woman. 

_ No book of 260 pages contains more valuable 

information than is found in this volume. 

Price. in cloth, $1.25. Sold by 

D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St., N, Y. - 


The Career of Religious Ideas 


THEIR ULTIMATE, - 


The Religion of Science. 
“BY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
World—the subjects treated as follows; Chap 
L.—Introductory; Chap. Il.—What is Religion 


Chap. III.—Fetishism ; Chap. [V.—Polvtheism ; 
Qhap. V.—Monotheism; Chap. VI.—Value of 
Ancient Bibles; Chap. VII.— Man’s Mora] 


Progress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
Growth; Chap. VIII.—Theological. Probioms; 
Chap. IX.— Man’s Fall; Chap. X.— Free Will, 
Necessity, Responsibility; Chap. XI.—Duties 
and Obligations of Man to God; Chap. XII.— 
The Ultimate of Religious Ideas. 

rice, in paper, 60 cents; in cloth, 75 cents, 

M. BENNETT 


Postage prepaid, D, M. A 
= 141 Eighth St. N. Y. 


POSITIVELY 
$50 WORTH OF INFORMATION 


in form of a nise book of over 100 pages, well 
illustrated, sent post-paid, for $1.00 


BY A PRACTICAL CLOSE OBSERVER. 


How to keap the hens and hen-roosts freefrom 
lice. How to feed to get an abundance of eggs, 
even in mid-winter. How to manage setting 
hens, chickens, etc., and how to preserve eggs 
a great length of time. Best breeds of hens, 
ete. Enclose $1.00 with order, 
E. D. BLAKEMAN, Circleville, Ohio. 
Mr. Blakeman is a school-boy friend of ours. 
e know him well; he is entirely reliable, and 
the information he has to impart upon the 
poultry subject is valuable.—Ep. T. 8.] ott 


STORT OF THE CONFLIOT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENOH. Truly one of 
the most valuable works that have appeared 
within the last ten years. By PROF. DRAPER, 
Price, $1.75. s 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY! 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
eric Harrison, R, H. Hutton, Prof. Huxley, 
Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel, Lord Se 
borne, Canon Barry, R. W. Greg. Rev. Baldwin 
Brown: Dr. W. G, Ward. : 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The Dean of St. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof, Olifford. Dr. W..G. Ward. Prof. 
Huxley, R. H. Hutton. 


i vol.. crown 8vo, cloth, neat, $1.25. 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
those grave and all-important.subjects. Re- 
markable for their terse originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

For sale by D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth St., New York. 


{SROUGHTONS 
NVIGORATIN| 


A certain cure. for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles. Stomach, Hiver or Kidney Diseases, 
Weakness, &c. . 26 cents per bottle. Incurable 


-cages solicited and cured or money refunded. 


The same ingredients put-up in powders to be 


-| sent by mail. Sample bottle, circular, and 26t5 


Advice Free, 495 Broome- St., N. Y. 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Clear type. Paper, 15 cts. 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVI., in- 
elusive. Written in the “times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12mo. 
Ful}, clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 ets, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
peer in the world. On full, bold type. 12mo. 

aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large. cloar type. 


‘Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type, 


4 
SPRINGFI 

That others may know more of whatwe are 
trying to do, I will simply state that during the 
three years We have been here nearly 1,100 Der- 
sons have been successfully treated by us for 
a great variety of diseases, both acute and 
chronic, including Fever and Ague, Congestive 
Chills, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Neuralgia, 
Female diseases, Insanity, Consumption,’ In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, White Sweljings, Par- 
alysis, etc. Butone death oecurred’in ail that 
number, and every one benefited or perma- 
nently cured where the laws of life were strictly 
adhered to. With a fair trial, where cure is 
possible, we may safely promise good health to 
all, Please state definitely the nature and prob- 
able cause of your disease. when contracted, 
age, amount of drugs taken, ete., and wê will 
give you an honest reply as to the probability of 
recovery. 


12m0. Paper. 40 cents: cloth, 75 cents. - 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Compiete in 
one volume, on fuil, bold type. Containing 
“Gommon Sense,” * The Orisls ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.50. 


PAINE'S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 12m0, Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” * Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine.” “Letter to Camille Jordan,” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” “ Of the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
ate., with a {ife and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.50, 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Com- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —“ Common Sense,” ' The 
Crisis,” “ Rights of Man”—his THEOLOGIOAL 
Warrincs—"Age of Reason,” * Examination of 
‘the Prophecies,” “\ Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” “ Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” *Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH NEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine, Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.60; mo- 
rocco. gilt edges, $4.50. 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12mo, Large, clear type, with a fine 
stoel portrait of faine Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 

5 cents. ed by 
i ooe e M, BENNETT, 


141 Eighth st., New York. 


Christianity and Infidelity: 


A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. H, HUMPHREY, Presh’t’n Clergyman, 
OF NEW YOBE, AND ` 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 
Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 


Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 


1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing. 


just six months. giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


Part 1,—The relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Parr Il.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science, 

Part III. —Zs there a stronger probability 
that the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 

The discussion has excited & large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very oxtegsive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, “ Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate; in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazins or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 

ind. . . Light is what we need. Let the çon- 
troyersies proceed. Letthe blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Letthe sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 

reat questions of the day, whether of Finance, 

cience, Politics, er Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Diseussion.” i 

A thick 12mo0 volume of 550 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for the low 
vris of one dollar BENNETT, Publishe 

ress . M. Pu by 
141 Highth St.. New York. 


Oldest Reform Jounal in the World 


and one ‘of the youngest may both now be had 
atthe price of the former by any NEw subscrib- 
er to‘ the grand and sterling old Boston Inves- 
tigator,” Ool, Ingersoll said: “The Investigator 
is the best of the Liberal papers.” (This was 
before he read the Evolution.) We will send 
both papers, prepaid, one year, to any bona fide 
new Bubseriber to the Investigator, for $3.50, 
which is the price of the Investigator alone. 

The Investigator is now in its forty-seventh 
year. Itis a weekly of eight large folio pages, 
contains the news pertaining to Liberalism, 
reports of mestings, correspondence all over 
the world, abstracts, and sometimes full re- 
ports, of such Libera! lecturers as Col. Inger- 
soil, B. F. Underwood,’ Horace Seaver, and 
other eloquent Freethinkers. 

Every-Radical in America should take thesa 
two papers and induce others to take them. 

In addition to the above splendid offer, we 
offer until May ist to send, in addition. to any 
one not now a subscriber to either the Bvolu- 
tion or the Investigator who will send us $3.60— 
to goach pe botore May FA copy of a choice 
edition of the Koran. ress 

Thi Ae Pesin 
Agent of Zhe Boston Investigator. 
atis s 34 Dey St.. New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 

Send 25 cents to DR. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N. 
Y. and obtain a largo, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 


The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. 2 masterly 


work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 120'cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory .of 
the sublime science of healing without modi 
eine, : 


For circular and other information, please 
address J. 8. Lyon, MWD., Springfield, Mo., Box 
. : 40 


TO THE AMERICAN PATRONS OF 
CHOICE LITERATURE. 


We have made arrangements with Messrs. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, London. England, for the 
rightto publish an-American Edition of 


The Fortnightly Review, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


and are now publishing this celebrated 
Monthly Magazine from a special duplicate set 
of stereotype plates, which are forwarded from 
Englandso promptiy as to enable us to pro- 
duce each month, not only an exact fac simile 
ofthis able Review, but to publish it almost at 
the same time the original is in England. 
It is in every respect equal to the London 
issue, at about halif the original price. This 
effort Will place in the hands of American 
readers the freshest utterances .of léading 
thinkers on live issues. with a promptitude 
unequaled. Tho comments of a larga, number 
of the best European thinkers on Scienee, 
Philosophy, Literature, Politics, and Miscel- 
laneous Matters of general interest, cannot 
fail to be appreciated and eneouragad by. 
thoughtful American readers, 

The following are a few of the contributors: 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Goldwin 
Smith, Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, ‘Right Hon.. 
W. E. Gladstone, Lionel A. Tallemache, M. E. 
Grant Duff, M. P., Hon. Robert Lowe, Leslie 
Stephen.. John Morley {the editor), G. H.. 
Lewes, Alfred R. Wallace, Frederic Harrison, 
Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Huxley, Prof. Darwin, 
Prof. Clifford {author of supernatural rolig- 
ion), Sir John Lubbock, Anthony Trollope, T, 
Adolphus Trollope, Sir H. 8. Maine, Sir David 
Wedderburn, and numerous others. : 
Published every month. 

Rose-Belford Publishing Oo. 
60 York St., Toronto, Ont, 
Subscription Price, $5.00 per year. 
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- The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
CHronic and SEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living vractitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
has patients in every Btate of the Union and 
inthe British Provinces. Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
‘Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Lheumatic o 
Neuralgio Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Lumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Eye or Har. 
are invited to write to. Dr, Fellows. whose: 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can’ avail 
themselves of bis valuable servicos. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an ExTwenaL or OursiIDE 
APPLIOATION for the permanent cure of SPER- 
MATORRH@A and IMPOTENCY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and other ceuses, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 

imples on Face, Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Secual Powers, ote., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dz. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to curein 
asingie case, and some of them were ina ter- 
‘ribly shattered condition: had been in the Zn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey, 
where Dr. R. P. Fellows is permanently located, 
and obtain his Private and other CIROULARS, 
with cures SWORN TO, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented success in 
treating allthe diseases here named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES.. WRITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


Positive Thinker, 


SCIENCE HALL, 
'HHOA MON 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and 
the Religion of Humanity, 


One Year, $1.50; Six Months, 16 cents; Three 
Months, 40 cents; five'to one post-office, $5.00; 
ten and one to getter-up of Club, $10.00. Issue 


weekly after the first three numbers, Sub- 
seribers will be entitled to the full number. 
Send five cents for copy and elreular. gis 
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Gems af “Ghought. — 


WHATEVER you dislike in another person take 
‘cara to correct in yourself by the gentle ı re- 
proof. —Sprat. , 


THE soul is cured of its maladies by certain 
incantations; those incantations are beautiful 
reasons, from which temperance is generated 
in ‘souls.-—Soer ates, 


REALITY surpasses imagination; and we see, 
breathing. brightening, and moving before our 
eyes, sights dearer to our hearts than any we 
ever beheld in the jand of sleep.— Goethe. 


Harr the misery of human life. might be 
extinguished would men alleviate the general 
curse they lie under, by mutual offices of com 
passion, benevolence, and humanity.—Addison 


Ler us labor for that larger and larger com- 
prehension of truth, that more and more thor- 
ough repudiation of error, which shall make 
the history of mankind a series of ascending 
davelopmeénts,—Horace Mann. 


In science, read, by preference, the newest 
works: in literature, the oldest. The classic 
literature is always modern. New books re- 
vive and redecorate old ideas; old books sug- 
gest and invigorate new ideas.—Lrytion. 


He that takes away reason to make room for 
revelation puts out the light of both, and does 
much the same as if he would persuade a man 
to put out his eyes, the better to receive the re- 
mote light of an invisible star by a telegeo pe.— 
Locke. 


Ir virtue promisce happiness, prosperity, 
and peace, then progress in virtue is certainly 
‘progress in each of these; for to whatever 
point the perfection of anything brings us, 

. progress is always an approach towards it.— 
Epictetus, 

ALL our progress is an unfolding, like the 
vegetable bud. You have first an instinct, then 
an opinion, then a knowledge, as the plant has 
root, bud, and fruit. Trust the first instinct to 

_ the end, though you can render no reason.— 
Emerson. 


‘MANKIND never loses any good thing. physi- 
cal, intellectual, or moral, till it finds a better, 
and then the loss is again. No steps backward 
is the rule of human history. What is gained 

` by one man is invested in all men, and is & pèr- 
manent investment for all time.—Zheodore 
. Parker. 


THERE are three classes of readers: some 
enjoy without judgment; others judge without 
enjoyment; and some there are who judge while 
they enjoy, and enjoy while they judge. The 
latter class reproduces the work of art on which 

_it is engaged. Its numbers are very small.— 
Goethe, ` 


Dugne our prospérity, and while things 
flow agreeably to our desire, we ought with 
great careto avold pride and arrogance; for, 
as it discovers weakness not to bear adversity 
with equanimity, so also with prosperity: 
equanimity, in every condition of life. is a 
noble attribute.— Cicero. 


Rerorm, like charity, must begin at. home. 
Once well at home, how will it radiate outwards, 
irrepressible, into all that we touch and handie, 
speak and work, kindling ever new light by 
incalculable contagion; spreading, in geomet- 
ric ratio, fat and wide; doing good only, wher- 
ever it spreads, and not evil.—Cariyle, 


Upon the present theological computation, 
ten souls must be lost for one that is saved. At 
which rate of reckoning, heaven can raise but 
its cohorts, while hell commands its legions, 
From whieh sad account it would appear that, 
though our Savior had conquered death by the 
resurrection, be had not yet been able to over- 
come sin by the redemption.—Sterne, 


“Can any good come outof Nazareth?” This 
is always the question of the wiseacres and the 
knowing ones. But the gogd, the new, comes 
from exactly that quarter’ whence it is not 
looked for, and is always something different 
from what is expected, Everything new is 
received with contempt, for it beging in ob- 
scurity. It becomes a power unobserved.— 
Feuerbach, 

Waern I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies; when I read the 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire forsakes me; when I meet with the grief 
of parents uponatombstone, my heart melts 
with compassion; when I see the tombs of the 
parents themselves, I reflect how vain it ig to 
grieve for those whom we must quickly follow; 
when I see kings lying beside those who de- 
posed them; when I behold rival wits placed 
side by side, or the holy men who divided the 
world with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the frivolous 
competitions, factions, and debates of man- 
kind.—Addison, 


Noruine to live for? Fie upon thee, then, 
selfishidier! ’Tis thy own fault if life doas not 
bristle all over with desirabilities. Come up 
out of the depths of thy misanthropic, con- 
temptible whinings, and make of life just what 
thou wilt. What matters it if all that gave to 
the past its brightness and beauty has faded 
and gone? Bestir thyself and create new en- 
joyments, new aspirations, and new desires, 
Think of something besides the now and pres. 
ent, of self and selfish gratification. Go to 
work and do something, if not for thyself for 
some one else who needs thylabor. Nothing 
worth having can be obtained withqut necessa- 
ry tofl, If thou desirest love thou muat deserve 
and win it. If fame be thy wished-for prize, 
jabor and toil for the boon. If virtue be thy 
goal, seek her with clean hands and a pure 
heart; then she will be thine. Up! and be do- 
ing. Earnest, persistent labor is the one uni- 
versal key to sure and unfailing success.—i/rs, 
- —---Slenker... 


Odds and Gnas 


Tris argued, and with great plausibility, that 
Columbus did not deservethe cradit he received 
for discovering America. All he had to do was 


to keep going right ahead and.he was sure to |. 


strike it somewhere. The wonder would have 
been if he had missed it. 


An old colored woman of one of the back 
counties sings all the good old Methodist 
hymns, but she gets them mixed sometimes. 
She sings: : 

“Sweet prospects, sweet birds, and sweet flow- 


ers, ; 
Have lost all their sweetness but me.” 
And another: 
“Am I ashoulder of a hoss, 
` `A quarter of a lamb?” 
She means all right, though, bless her good 
heart !—Hartford.Times, 


How ro Derrct MARRIED PEOPLE.—]! you sea 
a lady and géntleman disagree upon. trifling 
occasions, or correcting each other in compa- 
ny, you may be assured they have tied the mat- 
rimonia} noose. If you see a silent pairina 
cab or railway carriage lolling carelessly, one 
at each window. without seeming to know they 
have a companion, the sign is infallible. If 
you se6 a lady drop ber glove. and a gentleman 
by the side of her kindly telling her to pick it. 
up, you need not hesitate in forming your 
opinion; or if you see a lady whose beauty and 
accomplishments attract the attention of every 
gentleman in the room but one, you need have 
no difficulty in determining their relationship 
to each other—the one is her husband. If you 
see a gentleman particularly courteous, oblig- 
ing. and good-natured, relaxing into smiles, 
saying sharp things, and toying with every 
pretty woman in the room excepting one, to 
whom he appears particularly cold and formal, 
and is unreasonably cross—who that one is no- 
body can be at a loss to discover. The rules 
above quoted are laid down as infallible in just 
interpretation; they may be resorted to with 
confidence; they are upon unerring principles, 
and deducted from every-day experience. 


OLD Br on Rounp Danozs.—Old Si read an 
article on the “' Dance of Death,” otherwise the 
waltz, and remarked: 

” Dey’s kicken’ up er moughty rumpus ’bout 
er little swingin’ o’ corners in dis country.” 

“Well, what isthe matter now?” 

“All dis hyar hoorah ’bout folks pattin’ juba |80 
an’ sasshayin’ round, Now whar’s de harm in 
dat ?” 

“ Why, they say it is unhealthy and sinful,” 

“ Yes. I sees dat; but ar’ hit onhealthy when 
er ole’oman waltzes round at er camp meetin’ 
wid fo’ presidin’ elders exercisin’ dar muscle 
tryin’ ter hold her on deground?” 

“That is not the question.” 

“ Dats de queschin I’se puttin’! An’I wants 
ter know ef hit’s sinful fer de parson ter put 


-bis arm round de gals an’ go in washin’ wid 


"em at dese big creekbaptizin’s ?”’ 

” Are you in favor of waltzing and balls and fy 
such unchristianlike proceedings ?” 

“I ain’t needer’gin ner fer hit, dat I knows 
on; but my flatform on dat is dis: Ef folks ‘lI 
keep dere boys out of dese groceries and ball- 
yard shops, and dere gals offen de streets go 
much, but make’em stay at home, work fer dere 
bred, prance round in de parler ez much ez dey 
pleaz, and not shout ‘glory halleloo’ tell dey 
‘means hit, dar’ll be 6r big enfiashun in religion 
in dis country fore long. Yer heah me!” 


JosH BILLINGS ON MARRIAGE —SUüm marry 
bekause they have been highsted sum whar 
else; this iz a cross match, bay and sorrel; 
pride makes it endurable. 

Sum marry for love without a centin their 
pocket nor a friend in the world, nor a drop of 
pedigree. This looks desperate. butit shows the 
strength of the game. ` 

Sum marry bekause they think wimmin will 
pe searce next year, and live to wonder how the 
crop holds out. 

Bum marry to get rid of themselves, and dis- 
cover that the game was won that two could. 
play at, and neither win, 

Sum marry the second time to get sven, and 
find it a gambling game—the more they put 
down the less they put up. 

Bum marry to be happy, and, not finding it, 
wonder where all the happiness goes to when 
it dies, ` 

Sum marry, they can’t teil why, and live, they 
can’t tell how. 

Almost everybody gets married, and it is a 
good joke. 

Sum marry in haste, and then sit down and 
think it carefully over. 

Sum think it carefully ovar fust, and then sit 
down and marry, 

Both ways are right, if they hit the mark. 

Sum marry rakes tew convert them, This iz 
ise ra risky, and takes a smart missionary to 
do it. 

Sum marry coguettes. This is like buying a 
poor farm, heavily mortgaged, and working 
the balance ov yure days to clear oph the mort- 
gages. 

But, after all, married life is full as certain as 
the dry goods bizzinass. 

No man kan ewear exactly where he wili fetch 
up when hb touches calico. 

No man kan tell jist what calico has made up 
its mind tew do next, 

Calico don’t know even herself. 

Dry goods ovall kinds iz the child ov circum- 
stansis, 

if ennybody asks you why you got married 
(if it needs be), tell him you don’t recollekt, 

Marriage Is a safe way to gamble; if yu win, 
yu win a pile; and if yu loze, yu don’t ioze 
enuything only the privilege of living dismally 
alone, and soaking ynre own feet, 
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THE Rov. Mr. Partridge, a Baptist missionary 
at Swatow, China, writes that the Chinese hava 
for a long time had telephones, made chifiy out 
of fine stripsof bamboo. They work well, al- 
though not over very long distances. 


Tur Supreme Court of Massachusetts decides 
that aman who gives a note for a church sub- 
scription need not pay it unless he wants to, as 
there is no real " value received ” in the matter, 
and without that the note cannot be a legal 
obligation. This may be a relief to some of 
the brethren who have pledged under the im- 
puise of Kimball. 


PARADISE AND THE Zoo.—The Dean of Chi- 
cheater was select preacher at Oxford the other 
day.and. after his usual brilliant fashion, de- 
molished the Darwinian theory with an apos- 
trophe, “Ye men of scienge,” said Dr. Bur- 
gon, 
tors in paradise, and I do notgrudgé youyours 
in the Zoolagical Gardens,” 

AGREAT lace house at Nottingham, England, 
holds a half-hour daily prayer meeting for its 
800 employees. Ifthese employees goto prayer 
meeting, they are paid for their whole time. 
It they absent themselyes from the prayer 
meeting, the half houris deducted from their 
wages, unless they aré on duty in the establish- 
ment while the meeting is in progress. 


Tue SANOTUARY MUST BE RESPECTED.— The 
story comes from Deadwood that a member of 
a certain church congregation was bowie- 
knifed by a zealous deacon for putting a eoun- 
terfeit quarter in the contribution-box, and the 
excited pastor, without leaving his pulpit, shot 
the good deacon for creating a disturbance dur- 
ing divine service.—Chicago Times. 


Tur London Daily News contains the follow- 
ing announcement: ‘ Within the last five years 
the Rey. J. P. Eden has been presented to four 


benefices in succession, by the Bishop of Dur- | 


ham. The last is Wearmouth, value £2,000 a 
year!” All doubts a8 to the exact locality of the 
Garden of Eden are now, of course, set at rest, 
It blooms in the county of Durham. 


Last Sunday’s Sunday school lesson was on 
Shadrach. Meshach, and Abednego in tha flery 
furnace. The day was very warm, and an 

_ingenious Sunday school boy said to his 
teacher : “ WelL I don’t see the good of putting 
these three fellows in a furnace, and telling us 
about it this hot day ; let's make believe it was 
an ice cream freezer that they were shut up 
in.” 

A BROOKLYN pastor issues to each person 
whom he baptizes a “ certificate of dedication,” 
testifying that on such a day the baptized per- 
son was by baptism dedicated to the service of 
God. Finding these useful outside’of his own 
immediate Wants, hoe sells them at a shilling 
apiece ‘retail. or wholesales them for a dollar 

` and a quarter a dozen. They are meant for 

framing or putting in family Bibles. If he 

-. would also furnish paid-up policies for heaven 

perhaps they would sell well. 


AT a recent meeting in England, which was 
characterized by much religious excitement, 
an old man gave expression to his joy by shout- 
ing until it began to interrupt the service, 
Brother W-—— was requested to “go and stop 
the old man’s noise.” He went to him and 
apoke a few words, and the shouting man at 
once became quiet. "Brother W—, what did 
you say to the old man that quieted him so 
promptly?” “I asked him for a guinea for for- 
eign missions,” replied Brother W—. 


A Oatviniar mother had read of a morning to 


her little daughter that chapter of the New Tes-- 


tament in which mention is made of asinthat 
shall never be forgiven. After the reading, the 
child sat silent a minute, then said: “Mamma, 
won't God forgive them ever, ever?” “No, my 
child.” ‘But why not, mamma.” The embar- 
rassed mother answered as bestsha could; that 
. ds, with the commonplaces about God’s con- 
straining justice. The little girl seemed to ac~ 
copt the explanation, and was again silent, but 
presently cried out. ©“ Well, mamma, God isn’t a 


~ Qbristian, then, is he?” 


Vionant convulsions of nature are coming 
thick and fast this year. Olosaly following the 

. hurricane in southern Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois of a week ago. ‘by. ‘Which Atty persons 


ye men of science, legye mo my ances- 


New York, Saturday, June 8, 1878. 


were killed, is that of Saturday in Richmond, 
Missouri, where dwellings were demolished 
and stores and warehouses leveled, until one- 
third ofthe town was destroyed, ‘The death list 
is already fifteen, and it will be swelled to twen- 
ty, for sixty or seventy persons are seriously 
hurt. Yet another violent eyclone unroofed 
buildings and uprooted trees in Quiney, IIL, 
yesterday. Doesitnot look indeed as though 
Providence was on a rampage? ` 


Ir seems, from a paper read the other day 
before the London Society of Arts by Mr. W. 
H. Preece, that the flies which are now becom- 
ing so numerous with the increasing warmth, 
have a speech of their own, and are not con- 
fined to the irritating buzz with which they 
have been solong associated. This fly language 
can be heard with the assistance of the micro- 
phone, which magnifies sound and aids the 
ear as the microscope does the eye. Mr. 
Preece states that with it he has heard the 
tramp of alittle fly across a box with a tread 
almost as loud as that of a horse acress a 


woodenprides. A curious sound accompanied: 


the tramp of the fly, which, it is suggested, was 
caused by the neighing of its proboscis. 


THE terrible sufferings of & Tenth Cavalry 
company onthe Staked Plain of Texas, through 
thirst, are described by Surgeon King. They 
were four days without water, and the weather 
was intensely hot. Their predicament was 
caused by the death of their guide, leaving 
them to wander by themselves until a spring 
was finally found. Their mouths became so 
dry that brown sugar would not melt in them. 
Their voices grew weak and strange. and their 
aight dim. and when asleep they dreamed of 
banqueting. A sense of suffocation was ex- 
tremely painful. They drank water greedily. 
‘but it did not quench their thirst. which shows, 
the surgeon thinks, that the sense of thirst 
resides not in the stomach, butin the general 
system. and inthis case ‘could, not be relieved 
until the remote tissues were supplied. 


M. EDWARD ANDRE has an article in the Tilus- 
tration Horticole, showing that the original home 
of our common potato is South America, in the 
Andes, near the equator, He first found it 
growing wild on the summit of Quindio, near 
the yoleano of Tolima, at a height of 11,400 feet, 
in latitude 4 degrees and 34 minutes north. He 
next found it at 6,200 feet high in the Cauca in 
latitude 1 degree, 33 minutes north, in May, 
1966. It was growing as a handsome vine, sup- 
porting itself on the neighboring trees and 
bearing magnificent flowers of a deep purple, 
M. Andre also found it in North Lima in the 
Amancoes mountain, where, in the midst ofa 
very scanty vegetation. the potato is found 
growing in abundance. It is equally common 
in the island of San Lorenzo, near Callao. M. 
Andre is convinced that Humboldt is entirely 
mistaken’ in his opinion that the tuber did not 
exist either in Chili, New Granada, or Peru. 


DIVOROES IN ROUMANIA.—A Bucharest corres- 
pondent of the London Times says divorces are 
extremely common thero. and considered as one 
ofthe usuai attendants of society. The Rou- 

.manians say that some men and their wives 
will always quarrel, and sometimes separate. 
This happehs in all countries; therefore it is 
better to part quietly and remain good friends, 
so to speak, than to live in continual wrang- 
ling. or separate after a divorce suit and part 
enemies for life. The following incident ofthis 
custom is narrated: " I knew a young man here 
who informed me that he had been recently 
divorced from his wife; this ha did in a casual 
‘eonversation, and without any ofthe embarass- 
ment that would attend suoh informationin an 
English city, Sometime afterward I had ocea- 
sion to call at his residence. and was presented 
by him to his mother, and then, much to my 
astonishment,to his ex-wife, who had called to 
visit. them with their little daughter. Where 
they had 2 pleagant chat together. When I 
reflected on the probable result to hair and eyes 
which would ensue from a meeting between an 
Angio-Saxonmother and her divorced daugh- 
ter-in-law, I was somewhat staggered in trying 
to institute a mental comparison between the 
merits of the two systems.” i 


ATHEISM.—It is hard to understand Why reli- 
gious—and even non-religious—people should 
show such extreme horror atthe very idea of 
Atheism. Any crime against man igs more 
easily pardoned than perfectly harmless specu- 


{Can HALL, 141 8th St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


} $3 per Year. 


lation as to the existence of a Deity. Believers 
in God seem to forget that if God be ‘2 fact, if 
he be a reality, then no amount of reasoning 
can do away with his existence, Let us suppose 
that God’s existence is as real to some people 
eas the color green is visible to others; let us 
suppose that a man is coler-blind, and is una- 

ble to distinguish the greenness of the leaves of 
the forget-me-not fromthe blueness of its 
petals; ‘does the coror-blind man commit a 
crime when he says that the leaves do not ap- 
pear to him to be green? Suppose the Atheist 
to be entirely in error, is he any mora criminal 
when he is unable to acknowledge that the ar- 
guments for the existance of Deity carry con- 
viction to his intellect? Men speak as though 
belief and non-belief were matters of the will; 
they are nothing of the kind. Belief depends 
entirely upon the evidence submitted in sup- 
port of the view which challenges acceptance. 
It is not a voluntary thing; on the contrary, if 
the evidence be convincing we nfusi believe; if 
itbe not convincing we cannot, Not only do be- 
lievers in God regard Atheism as a voluntary 
crime, but they endeayor to strengthen their ' 
own illogical arguments by more forcible 
methods of persuasion, If they cannot con- 
vince the inside of the head by reason, they try : 
to appeal to the brain by blows on the external 
senses. Death, imprisonment, torture, fine, 

deprivation of property—these have been the 
missionaries employed by believers in God for 
the conversion of the Atheist, The Christians 
bave here carried of the palm as persecutors, 
and no religion can pretend to vie with Chris- 
tianity in the amount of suffering and misery, 
murder and torture, which it has inflicted on 
the unbelievers unfortunate enough to be in its 
power. “Atheism has been a useful kind of 
generic name under which to class all thought 
whieh endeavored to force its way into the light 
through the Ohureh walls. Christians have not | 
deigned to trouble themselves with any ques- 

tions as to the scientific accuracy of the desig- 

nation employed; in dealing with heretics and 

unbelievers truth was a secondary matter ; these 

criminals had dared to think for themselves, 


and what further need was there of investiga- 
tion? Thus Atheism, has, historically. bacome 
synonymous with independence of thought, 

and in the long roll of those who have suffered 
as Atheists is to be found every grandest name 
of the army of progress. Bruno was a Pan- 
theist of mystic type with no clearly defined be- 
lief, even asto the God of Nature. Bruno was 
condemned as Athosist, and as Atheist was 
burned in Rome. Spinoza was a Pantheist of 
sterner mould, but it was as Atheist that the 
world frowned on him,and his race cast him 
out, and as Atheist he passed his suffering life, 
too pure,too great,too sublime as thinker for 
the pigmies around him to grasp his thought 
aright, Time and space would failto reckon 
over the glorious names of Liberty's soldiers 
who have fought for her as Atheists, and 
strange, indeed, would it be to-day if we—who 
of our own choice wear the grand old title, and 
whose creed is truly Atheistic—strange would 
it be if we failed to acknowledge it as ours, 
although the acknowledgement to-day, as in 
bygone days, brings us into the law courts of 
the Christian persecutors, and may deprive us 
of that which sve hold dearer than personal lib- 
erty, costlier than our property and fame. Tho 
leopard Ohristianity cannot change its spots; 
putas changeless as is Christianity-in -its per- 
secuting hate, so changeless also is Atheism in 
its unbending courage. The Atheists of the 

nineteenth century are notall unworthy of their 
parentage, nor do they fear to bear their Dart 
in the long struggle of right against might, of} 
freedom against slavery, of humanity against 
gods. The Atheistto-day no longer fights alone 
when attacked by Ohristian bigots ; many and 
many a friend gathers round to cheer and en- 
courage the champion. The night of persecu- 
tion, of intolerance, of ignorance, is long and 
dark, but now it breaks to the morning; the 
black of the dreary sky is now riven with the 
gleaming of the dawn; already as we turn our 
faces eastward there comes to us the cool fresh 
breath of Aurora, and soon on our helmets will 
glitter the first red slant beams of the sun. 
Courage yet for awhile, though sharp blows be 
falling; the black hosts of Christianity will fy | ~ 
as the horning breaks, and over the battle feld 
where now rages the struggle will float the 
white bannerof peace and good will to men, the 
peace which no God shall again destroy. the 
good will which no religion, shall again tran 
form into hate,—Annie Besant, 


Guents of the Week. 


WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant is dangerously ill. 


THE Second National Bank of Scranton, Pa., 
has suspended. 


Tum future queen of the Sandwich Islands is 
in San Francisco. 


THE Shah of Persia has reached Berlin on his 
trip through Europe. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Vosburgh, adonisi ot wite- 
poisoning, has been declared not guilty. 


GREAT BRITAIN is fortifying Victoria, Van- 
couver’s Island, Getting ready for the Rus- 
siang. 


TuE House Committee for the Revision of 
Laws bas reported in favor of the repeal of the 
Comstock laws. 


THe Canada Orangemen and Catholics are 
preparing fortheir annual 12th of July butch- 
ery of each other, 


Tue Voltaire centennial anniversary Was 
celebrated in Paris on May soth. Victor Hugo 
delivered the oration. 


Five men were killed by a crash on a Long 
Island railroad recently. Obstructions had 
been placed on the track. 


THE Bannock Indians are on the war path in 
Idaho, near the Snake River, They have already 
killed some of the settlers. 


Iv is rumored that the Pope desires to abdi- 
cato, The liver-complaint and the Jesuits are 
giving him much uneasiness. 


By the stoppage of several mills in Fall 
River, Mass., four thousand operatives have 
been thrown out of employment. 


THERE were ninety-five failures in this city 
in May. Total liabilities, ive and a half mill- 
ions; total assets, less than one million. 


T, B, Wakeman, of Now York, and George 
William Curtis delivered addresses before the 
Free Religious Association of Boston, May 3iat. 


Tue Potter Investigating Committee are rak- 
ing over the late presidential election frauds. 
Theo politicians of both parties are turning 
pale. 


A San Franorsco theatrical manager has 
engaged Beecher to deliver ten lectures on the 
Pacific coast, for which he pays him $10,000 and 
expenses. 


THe English courts have decided that- Mrs. 
Annie Besant must give up the custody of her 
daughcer on the ground that she dees not be- 
lieve in a God, 


Tus steamer Idaho, of the Guion line was 
wrecked off the coast of Wexford, Ireland, at 
night in a fog. Passengers and crew saved. 
Bageagg and vessel lost. 


FREDERICK CuaRK, book-keeper, of North- 
ampton. Mass.. has been arrested for stealing 
$10,000. He is a prominent church-member dnd 
believes in the vicarious atonement. 


Two LARGE German ironclads collided recent” 
lyin the English Channel. One of them went 
to the bottom, carrylag with her two hundred 
and eighty of her crew; including her com- 
mander. 


Tue Rev. John Jasper, the Bible astronomer 
has returned home. His lecture tour was a 
failure. He thinks that even the orthodox are 
“ misable heretics,” as they laugh at his astron- 
omy. 


A TERRIFIC storm has visited Richmond. Mo. 
Whole blocks swept away, and the debris soat- 
tered for miles. Trees uprooted and carried 
through the air like feathers. Nearly a dozen 
porsons killed and alarge number wounded. 


Lorn Jonn RU88SELL, father of the late Lord 
Amberley,is dead. But a short time ago he 
violated the most sacred trust his deceased son 
had imposed upon him-—that of bringing up 
his (Amberley’s) orphan children in total igno- 
rance.of supernaturalism. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM of Germany has narrowly 
escaped assassination. He was fired at while 
riding through the street, receiving forty shot 
and slugs in his face and arms. The would-be 

‘assassin was captured and has tried to commit 
suicide. The Emperor is very low. 


are ane important competitions in sexual selection, which 
no less influence the structure of the rivals. These cousist 
principally. i in! the “fact. that the courting sex-tries to please 
_ the other: by external finery, by beauty of form, or: by a; 
melédious voice. Darwin thinks that the beautiful voices 
F ds have principally originated iù this. way. 
Many male“bitds.- “carry on a regular musical contest when 
they ‘contend for the possession. of the females. It is known 
ae) nging birds, ‘thet in the breeding season the | 
males assemble in’fumbers round the females, and let their |: 
songs resound before them, and that then the females choose 
the singers-who best please them for. ‘theiy- mates. Among | 


other songsters, individual males pour out their songs in the 
Tonélinéss of the forest in order to attract the females, and 


the latter follow the most attractive-calls. A similar musi- 
cal contest, though certainly less melodious, takes place 
among crickets and grasshoppers. The male cricket has on 
its belly, two instruments: hke drüms, and produces with 
these the ‘sharp chirping notes which the ancient Greeks 
“Curiously enough thought beautiful music. Male grasshop- 
pers, partly by using their hind-legs like the bow of a violin 
against ‘their wing coverings, and partly by rubbing their 
wing coverings together, bring out tones which are, indeed, 
not ‘melodious to ns, but which please the female grass- 
hoppers so much that they choose the male who fiddles the 
best, 

Among other insects and birds it is not song, or, in fact, 
any musical accomplishment, but finery or beauty of the 
one aéx wliich attracts the olher, Thus we find that, among 
“most gallinaceous birds, the cocks are distinguished by 


combs on their heads, or by a beautiful tail, which they can 
spread out like a fan; as, for example, in the case of the 


peacock and turkey-cock, The magnificent tail of the bird 
of paradise is also an exclusive ornament of the male sex. 
In like manner, among very many other, birds and very 
many insects, principally among butterflies, the males are 
distinguished from the females by special colors or other 
decorations. .These are evidently the results of sexual selec- 
tion. As the females do not possess these attractions and 
decorations, we must come to the conclusion that they have 
been acquired by degrees by the males in the competition 
for the females, which takes its origin in the selective dis- 
crimination of the females. 


: SEXUAL SELECTION IN MAN. 


We may easily picture to ourselves, in detail, the applica- 
tion of this interesting conclusion to the human community. 
Here, also, the same causes have evidently influenced the 
development of the secondary sexual characters. The chai- 
‘acteristics distinguishing the man, as well as those distin- 
guishing the woman, owe their origin; certainly for the 
most part, to the sexual selection of the other sex. In 
antiquity ard in the Middle Ages, especially in the romantic 
age of chivalry, it was the bodily struggles to the death— 
the tournaments and duels—which determined the choice of 
the bride; the strongest carried home the bride. In more 

“recent times, however, in our so-called ‘‘ polished” or 
in ‘highly civilized ” society, competing rivals prefer to con- 
tend indirectly by means of musical accomplishments, 
instrumental performances and song, by bodily charms, 
-natural beauty or artificial decoration, But by far the most, 
important of these different forms of sexual selection in 
man is that form which is the most exalted, namely, psychi- 
eal selection, in which the mental excellences of the one sex 
influence ahd-determine the choice of the other. The most 
highly intellectually developed types of men have, through- 
out generations, when choosing a partner in life, been 
guided by her excellencies of soul, and have thus transmit- 

_ ted these qualities to their posterity; and they have in this 
-way, more than by any other thing, helped to cteate the 
deep chasm which at present separates civilized men from 
the rudest savages, and from our common animal ancestors. 

- Ip fact, both the part played by the prevalence of a higher 
standard of sexual selection, and the part played by the due 
division of labor between the two sexes, is exceedingly im- 
portant; and I believe that, here we must seek for the most 
powerful causea which have determined the origin and the 
historical development of the races of man. (Gen. -Morph, 
ii., 247.) As Darwin, in his exceedingly interesting work, 
published in 1871, on. “The Origin of Man and Sexual 
Selection,” has discussed this subject in the most masterly |- 
manner, and has illustrated it by most remarkable examples, 
I refer for further detail to that work. 

But now let us look again at two extremely important 
organic lawa which can be explained by the theory of selec- 
tion, ad necessary consequences of natural selection in the 
atrliggie for existence, Imean the law of division of labor, 
or differentiation, and the law of progress, or perfecting. 
When-the phenomena due to these two laws first became 
known, through observation of the historical development, 
the individual development, and the comparative anatomy 

-Oof animals and plants, naturalists were inclined to trace 
them to a direct creative influence. It was supposed to be 
-pari of the plan of the Creator, acting for a definite purpose, 
in the course of time to develop the forms of animals and 
plants more and more variously, and to bring them more 
and more to a state of perfection. We shall evidently make 
a great advance in the knowledge of nature if we reject this 
teleological and anthropomorphic conception, and if we can 
prove the two laws of Division of Labor and Perfecting to 


and: “which at speaks.of a8 keja Pe erea (Gen. 


Morph. ii, 249.) “We-understand: by it the general tendency: t 


of all organic individuals to -develop themselves more and 
more diyersely, and to deviate from the common primary 
type. The cause of this general inclination towards differ-. 
entiation and. the formation of heterogeneous forms from 
homogeneous beginnings is, according to Darwin, simply to 
be traced to the circumstance that the struggle for life be- 
-tween every two organisms rages all the more fiercely the 
nearer thé relation ii-which they stand to one-another, or the 
more- nearly alike they are. This is an é¢xceédingly impor- 
tant; "and, in reality, an exceedingly simple, relation, but it 
is usually not duly considered. 


“It must Ďe obvioiis to every one that in a field of a certain 
size, beside the cotn-plants which have been sown, a great 


number of weeds can exist, and, moreover, in places which p 


‘could not have been occupied by corn-planta’ The more 
dry and sterile places of the ground, in which no corn- 
plant would thrive, may still furnish sustenance to weeds of 
different kinds; and such species and individuals of weeds 
will more readily be able to exist in such conditions in pro 
portion as they are suited to adapt themselves to the differ- 
ent parts of the ground. It is the same with animals. It is 
evident that a much greater number of animal individuals 
can live together in one and the same limited district, if they 
are of various and different natures, than if they are ail 
alike, There are trees (for example, the oak) on which a 
couple of hundred of different species of insects live to- 
gether. Some feed.on the fruits of the tree, others on the 
leaves, others again on the bark, the root, etc. It would be 
quite impossible for an equal number of individuals to live 
on this tree if all were of one species; if, for example, all 
fed on the bark, or only ‘upon the leaves. Exactly the same 
is the case in human society. In one and the same small 
town only a certain number of workmen can exist, even 
when they follow different occupations, The division of 
labor, whick is of the greatest use to the whole community, 
as well as to the individual ‘workman, is a direct conse- 
quence of the struggle for life, of natural selection; for this 
struggle can be sustained more easily the more the activities, 
and hence, also, the forms of the different individuals devi- 
ate from one another. The different function naturally 
produces its reaction in changing the form, and the physio- 
logical division of labor necessarily determines the morpho- 
logical differentiation—that is, the ‘‘ divergence of charac- 
“ter.” 

Now, I beg the reader again to remember that all species 
of animals and plants are variable, and possess the capabil- 
ity of adapting themselves to different places or to local 
relations, The varieties or races of each species, according 
to the laws of adaptation, deviate all the more from the 
original primary species, the greater the difference of the 
new conditions to which they adapt themselves. If we 
imagine these varieties—which have proceeded from a 
common primary form—to be disposed in the shape of a 
branching, radiating buach, then those varieties will be 
best able to exist side by side and propagate which are most 
distant from one another, which stand at the ends of the 
series, or at the opposite sides of the bunch. Those forms, 
on the other hand, occupying a middle position—presenting 
a state of transition—have the most difficult position in the 
struggle for life. The necessaries of life differ most in the 
two extremes, in the varieties most distant from one an- 
other, and consequently these will get into the least serious 
conflict with one another in the general struggle for life, 
But the intermediate forms, which have deviated less from 
the original primary form, require nearly the same necessa- 
ries of life as the original form, and therefore, in competing 


for them, they will have to struggle most with, and be most | 


seriously threatenéd by, its members. Consequently, when 
numerous varieties of a species live side by side on the 
same spot of the earth, the extremes, or those forms devi- 
ating most from one another, can much more easily con- 
tinue to exist beside one another then the intermediate 
forma which have to struggle with each of the different 
extremes, The intermediate forms will not be able to 


‘resist, for any length of time, the hostile influences which 


the extreme forms victoriously overcome. - These alone 
maintain and propagate themselves, and at length cease to 
be any longer gonnected with the original primary species 
through intermediate forms of transition. Thus arise 
“good species” out of varieties. Thus, then, the struggle 
for life necessarily favors the general divergence of organic 
forms—that is, the constant tendency of organisms to form 
new species, This fact does not rest upon any myatic 
quality, or upon an unknown formative tendency, but upon 
the interaction of Inheritance and Adaptation in the struggle 
for life. As the intermediate forms—that is, the individuals 
in a state of transition—of the varieties of every species die 
out and become extinct, the process of divergence constantly | 
goes further, and from the extremes forms develop which | 
we distinguish a3 new species. 


GOOD AND BAD SPECIES. 


Although all naturalists have been obliged to ackuowl- , 
edge the variability and mutability of. all species of animals 
and plants, yet most of them have hitherto denied that the 
modification or transformation of the organic form surpasses | 
the original limit of the character of the species. Our op- 
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modified or vary. , 
the characteristic—which. had: hitherto. ‘been! Ghaldered 
essential—did become modified, tlien it was<aaid? ‘ This 
characteristic is not: essential to.the species,;for essential 
characteristics never vary.” ‘Those who- ‘argued thus evi- 
dently moved. in a circle; and the naivelé will “which this 


` {circular method of. defining species is laid down in thou- 


sands of books as aù: unassailable. truth, and is still con- 
stantly ae is truly astonishing. . 
o [ro BE CONTINUED, | 


Rey. Henry Ward. Beechor on Skepticism and ` 
Infidelity. 


A MOMENTOUS AGH.—TENDENOY OF MODERN THOUGHT 
DRIFTING AWAY FROM THE CHURCH: 


The Rev, Henry Ward Beecher prenched a notable ser- 
mon on the morning of May 19th ou the “Signs of the 
Times.” The eftsrt was a brilliant one, and seemed to pro- 
duce much effect npon the immense congregation which 
had been drawn to Piymouth Church by the beauty of the 
day. Mr, Beecher took for his text a part of tre third verse 
of Matthew, xvi.: “Ọ ye hypocrites, ye can discern the 
face of the sky; but can ye not discern the signs of the 
times?” The community to which Christ spake, the 
preacher began, represented at that time the highest form of 
religious faith—a faith which was clouded by no shadow of 
infidelity to the forms and doctrines of the Jewish Church. 
They held to the Scriptures and to the Temple with a hold 
which nothing could release. Bnt there were influences at 
work which were to supplant the Tempie, to subvert the rit- 
ual, to change the whole religious economy of the Hebrew 
faith; to give it a broader expression, a purer flow and a 
larger power in the individual and in the race: There were 
signs'of the coming change in theair. But those who clung 
to the Temple did not discern it, or if they did they sought 
to conceal it and to trample it under foot. Therefore 
Christ rebuked them. They were bound to discern the 
signs of the times, and so are we. There is a growing im- 
pression that Christianity is loosing its hold on men, that 
the Church is a waning power, and all this causes widespread 
alarm among devout, religious people. The sermons and 
discourses on skepiicism show this, and the age is often 
called an age of Infidelity. Many persons are trying to get 
back on the foundations from which they havestid. I think 
there is a change abroad in the air, and men are everywhere 
concious of it—some rejoicing and others mourning over it. 
The time is a momentous one. I propose now at a general 
view to show what cause there is for alarm, and to-night to 
show that there is enough to inspire the mone and confidence 
of men in spiritual religion. 

_ There is among educated thinkers.s, growing impression 
that Christianity is losing its hold upon men, and that. the 
Church isa waning power. There is serious alarm on this 
matter among some teachers. We hear much about ‘the 
decay of faith. The drift of educated thought in science, in 
art, and in philosophy is away from Church life, and if re- 
ligion and church life are identical it must be admitted that 
the direction of modern thought is away from religion. 
But I do not admit that religion and Church life are so iden- 
tical. It is declared that the Church is not a Divine institu- 
tion. There is a widespread feeling that the teachings of 
the past in regard to order of worship are vain, There is a 
doubt whether the minister is other than a man fitted for 
moral teaching, without any special direction or authority. 
There is no doubt as to the ordinances, It is held that they 
are not Divine in any other sense than that which is useful 
is Divine. ‘Phat the government of the Church is prescribed 
and that the general features of worship are laid down— 
this, I say, is being largely daubted by edueated thinkers 
outside the churches,,and just as much by educated think- 
ers inside the churches. The rigor of belief as to'the me- 
chanical forms of worship has undergone a great change 
évery where. 

Among thinkers the drift is away from formulated relig- 
ious truth, that is from theology, asa system which furnish- 
es a complete account of God’s dealings with the world, 
Fhe systems of Augustin and Calvin covered the whole 
ground of possible thought on religious subjects. So with 
the systems of Edwards, Hopkins, Emmons, and Dwight, 
We have some systematic writers to-day, and it is to be 
i hoped that they believe their own systems; but what a con- 
, trast in this point between, the feeling of Christian men now 
‘and in times past. Shall we have another Dante, another 
i Milton, another Pollock, who give the literary view of God’s 
| dealings with men? The day secms past. ‘The growth of 
i human knowledge bas brought out material for which the- 
‘ology has no place and no explanation, and men’s thoughts 
are busy with things for which no account is given. in the 
_systems.of theology. 

Special doctrines have undergone a great change. The 
nature .of sin, the nature of penalty, the possibility ` of 


ponents cling to the proposition, ‘‘ However far a species reform, the method of reform, the power of the will in rele- 
may exhibit deviations from its usual form in a collection tion to ‘mater ial and social circumstancus—many things have 
of varieties, yet the varieties of it are never so distinct from come in to change those special doctrines, which were formerly 
one another as two really good species.” This assertion, ` received almost without question. There is wandering, drift- 
which Darwin’s opponents usually place at the head of ing, and uncertainty among Christian teachers. The sermons 
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of to day are as far from the sermons of my childhood as it is 
possible to conceive. The pulpit haschanged, This shows 
that the wants of the community are not the same. The 
great bulk of Christian men believe in the Christian’ religion, 
but they realize that the old methods of statement have lost 
their power, And men say that they are losing the power 
of the old belief before they have got the new. 

_ There has been a great change in the Protestant world on 
the subject of the Bible, and as to the meaning of inspira- 
tion—as to what it is and what it isnot; whether man was the 
channel through which God injected his own thought; 
whether the inspiration ran through every word and line; 
whether it extended through translations; whether it be- 
longed to the age and the Church or to the minds of all men 


who were in sympathy with God, or whether the penman’ 


simply expressed the average experience of all'men. The 
question of inspiration is not narrow and settled. The ex- 
tent of revelation in the Word of God is also a question 
—whether it was needful to reveal what men could find out 
by their own natural. investigation and. study. The scope 
and meaning of miracles have also been the subject of 
searching investigation, and dissent and variations of opin- 
ion on this matter exist. The authority of the declarations 
of God’s Word in the presence of a just reason—whether the 
Bible determines what we shall think, or whetber our moral 
sense shall be the test of Scripture—these things run deep 
and ave widespread, ste l 

Still more profound is the change that has taken placejin 
respect to the views of the existence and government of a 
Divine Being. Ten years ago, Dr. Bacon, of New. Haven, 
said that the question of the age would not be inspiration or 
no-inspiration, but whether there was any God to inspire. 

This prediction is coming to pass. Multitudes of men who 
are not ignorant nor malignant, but who profess to have 
trained their minds to regulated and scientific thought, have 
Atheism as the basis of their belief. That in England, 
France, and Germany, and to some extent in America, there 
is a growing number of Atheists, no man who has observed 
the facts will care to deny. They are not beasts nor malig- 
nants. And even more are those Atheists who compose the 
school called Pantheisis, who say that God is but a name 
that included the universe, another name for nerve and brain, 
the aum of all facts and possibilities, and therefore without 
personalty, vague and exclusive. This view has especial at- 
traction for mystical, poetical natures. Then there is a 
Christian Atheism on the side of those who teach that God 
is unknowable. They do not deny; they hope that there is 
a God, but he can’t be found out. This is taught by some 
from the pulpit, and by some from the scientific forum. 
There is a large class who feel that they are not called to 
think about, the subject at all. These forms of Atheism are 
‘increasing the number of their disciples, and they are not 
ignorant and vicious, but men of philosophic reputation 
and great thought; sincere men, and we may as well open 
our minds to it. 

. These are the facts: That there is a change all sects rec- 
ognize. The Roman, Church discerns it with the clearness 
of vision which it has had in every age. Protestants recog 
nize it, and many declare that old things have passed away 
and that-all things have become new. It is more widely 
diffused among the laity than men suppose. Men for vari- 
ous reasons listen to orthodox preaching every Sunday, and 
don’t believe a word they hear, but they don’t say anything 
about it. A great many lawyers, 2 great many physicians, 
a great many teachers, go to church for various reasons 
—some because they wish to bring their families up in that 
way, others because it is respectable, it is fashionable; our 
churches are filled with men who are at loss concerning their 
religious belie-—who are fluctuating and changing. This is 
one effect of general education, The pulpit is no longer 
the chief instructor, ` A thousand magazines are carrying 
out knowledge every year. Science is extending its tunnels 
under the foundations of moral questions; the structure of 
man, the range of thought, social relationships, are becom- 
ing topics of scientific investigation, Our daily papers and 
our weekly journals are diffusing thought as they did not a 
hundred years ago. The pulpit is one tribunal among a 
score. It is complained that men have sbandoned the 
churches and that they are thinly attended; and where they 
are thickly attended it is said that men are attracted by the 
fantasies of the preacher or his mountebank aftitudes. Jt is 
` taken for granted that men don’t want to go to. church. 
Lay thought, though silent, is steadily acting. I have no 
doubt there are people in this congregation who don’t be- 
lieve what I say. j 

` The great mass of the community have so fallen off from 
the authority of ‘preaching and the influence of the Church 
that they can maintain their laxity of belief and the fact not 
appear. If a spiritual photograph could be taken, say of 
Dr. John Hall’s congregation—if you could take the belief 
of thé hoary-headed listeners and determine what they are 
thinking about while listening to the preacher, the contrast 
would doubtless be the most extraordinary ever known. 
When they hear a ponderous doctrine, they shake their 
neads and say, “may be, may be.” But ‘‘may be” is a 
good doubt. When you shake a man’s absolute faith in a 
doctrine it has lost its power over him. 

The whole condition of men’s minds is undergoing 
the change I speak of. It is not narrow, local, transient. 
Tt has all the appearance of a march, of an advance. If 
‘Christianity hag brought the world to a point where the old 

forme are not adapted to its néw life; if there are to be a 
larger thought and statesmanship and world-life; if there- is 
the putting off of childish things and the putting on of man- 
hood, then no man need be alarmed or afraid. That God is 
moving in his providence no one can doubt. I do not be- 
lieve that theology will ever pass away. We owe & world 
of gratitude to the past systems, But that there is to be no 
new light I do not believe. Any system that is adequate 
must include all the facts, all the light and truth from every 


quarter. We are preparing the way to build larger and 
deeper, and with more authority and power. To maintain 
an old view has the whole force of religions lazinesss in it. 
Three-fourths of total depravity are laziness. In the Ritu- 
alistic Church they claim to have everything settled infalli- 
bly. But God meant man to be an investigating creature, fit 
to think with the Divine Thinker and to create with the 
Supreme Creator. On every roan he has laid the responsi- 
bility of thinking aud deciding. God's voice is being heard 
in his providence among us to-day. We are bound to 
listen and consider, There may be such a thing as Infidelity; 
there is such a thing as idolatry. A man may reject truth 
by not receiving it,-and be may lose it by holding on to 
the body after the life has gone outof it. Railing’and accu- 
sation are peculiarly untoward and unwise in such a state of 
feeling as exists in the community. This cannot be reme- 
died by tightening Church forms by councils or Presby- 
teries, or by examining men more thoroughly. You can 
examine candidates for the ministry as much as you please 
when they are young and don’t know anything, but you 
take them in as eggs and they hatch out eagles, and then 
what are you going to do with them? , Above all, any st- 
tempt to resist this movement by hiding behind Church 
barriers is foolish. Dr, Ewer, of New York, has declared 
that Protestantism is a failure, and therefore he is working 
back toward the old Roman Church. That is about as wise 
as if I should declare that the whole modern science of nav- 
igation is a failure, and that Iwas going back to Noah’s ark 
and get in it if 1 could. To take a broom to keep back the 
tide, or a straw to stop the course of a river, were wisdom 
compared with the effort to stop a movement which has in 
it the will of Ged and the force of human consciousness, 
One thing is certain: no folly is equal to that of coward- 
ice, No counselor is more detrimental to the Chureh than 


fear. To say “Do not think; do not listen,” is spiritual 
suicide. The salvation of the times is a belief that God will 
never forsake the race to which he has given an impulse 
that causes it to run ever upward, and that he is not going 
to leave his Church and men who love and fear him. 
Hope then in God. Don’t be afraid to think and investi- 
gate. Don’t believe that change, which means new life in 
nature, means death in religion. 


— s- 


Christianity and Materialism. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Christianity assumes the existence of a God, infi- 


nite in presence and duration, yet he .is a personal 
being, notwithstanding the fact that personality im- 
plies limitation in space and time, He is of the mas- 
culine- gender, although without body, parts, or pas- 
sions, He is an intelligent being, although intelli- 
gence—the only intelligence of which we have any 
knowledge—implies limited faculties, such as reason, 
memory, imagination, ideality, calculation, benevo- 
lence, etc., which can exist only in a being confined 
to locality, finite in knowledge, and subject to in- 
firmities, 

If God reasons, he must compare objects or ideas, 
and deduce conclusions ; but conclusions arrived at 
by a process of ratiocination cannot have been 
known to him prior to such reasoning. If he pos- 
sesses memory, the faculty of recalling past events, 
a knowledge of things present at one time is absent 
at another. If he has imagination, something must 
be invisible to him, for the ideal objects of this 
faculty exist in the realm of the unseen. Hf he has 
hope, his knowledge must surely be limited, and his: 
feelings variable, for hope is made up of uncertainty 
and desire. If he desiyns, he must be finite both in 
knowledge and power, for to design is to calculate, 
to doubt, to cogitate, to decide, and then to use inter- 
mediate agencies to aecomplish certain, ends which 
are directly unattainable. If he is benevolent, he 
cannot be perfectly happy, for benevolence implies 
sympathy with the objects of its efforts, and there- 
fore feelings in common with the party needing aid. 
These faculties and powers, together with others 
that might be named, can be concéived as existing 
only in a being confined to locality, limited in time, 
finite in knowledge, and subject to infirmities. Does 
God possess them? If he does, he is a finite being. 
If he does xo#, then he is a being without reason, 
without memory, without calculation or design, with- 
out hope, without benevolence; and a being without 
these mental qualities or powers is a being without 
intelligence. . 

To say there is a great intelligence in which there 
are none of the characteristics of the only kind of 
intelligence of which we know anything, is equiva- 
lent to saying there is something of the nature and 
the mode of existence of which we know nothing. 

He is a creator, and made everything from nothing, 
although to create is to act, to act is to apply force, 
to apply force requires something to apply 1t to, and 
since, therefore, there was nothing in existence but 
himself, he must have applied force to, and made the 
universe out of himself, in which case, there was 
formation only, and not creation, and the question 
naturally arises, is he still an infinite being after 
having evolved from himself an illimitable universe? 
He is unchangeable, yet remained in a state of “ mas- 
terly inactivity” during a beginningless past, and 
only a few thousand years ago aroused from his idle- 
ness and said, “ Let there be light.” What occupied 
his mind during the countless trillions of ages that 


preceded the magic fiat by which the universe ap-! 
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peared, when there was nothing in existence to think 
of save himself, “the expounders of the ways of God 
to man,” do not attempt to inform us. 

If God created a universe, he must, in creating it, 
have assumed a new relation, a relation to the worlds 
he created, and he must have had a new experience, 
the experience of making something out of noth- 
ing, the experience of becoming a cause and author 
of a universe. 7 

Bat if God, at any time, assumed a new relation 
and acquired a new experience, he must he finite, for 
that to which addition can be made is necessarily 
finite or limited. l 

Can God be infinite and yet become what he pre- 
viously was not? In becoming a cause and creator, 
did he not become what he was not before, did he 
not pass beyond his former limits ? 

If it be said God was ahoays a cause, it must be 
admitted there has always been an effect; but an 
effect. that has always existed, that had no begin- 
ning, never could have been created, produced, or 
caused ; and considered as an effect, is an absurdity. 

If God became a cause, was not the state of 
causal activity higher than the state of inactivity 
that preceded the first creative experience? If there 
were a change in his condition, must there not have 
been improvement, since he is a being who makes no 
mistake and does nothing in vain? If the change 
were no improvement, nor the contrary, must not the 
act of creation have been one of entire indifference? 
If the change were for the better, if the condition of 
causal activity were Aiyher than the state of quies- 
cence, must there not have been improvement, prog- 
ress, in God? Could he have been previously infi- 
nite or perfect ? If the state of activity is inferior 
to his previous quiescent state, does it not follow that 
in becoming a cause he must have lost his original 
perfection? 

As well speak of a square circle or round triangle 
as of an infinite creator. 

This God is not a being subject to wants or infirm- 
ities, yet, to our human reason, it is evident that 
when he created the world, he must have felt a want, 
or been conscious of a desire; the creation must 
have afforded gratification of this want or desire ; 
and since the gratification of a desire in a being is 
an addition to the happiness of that being, and since 
that which admits of addition is finite and incom- 

lete, God’s happiness must surely have been imper- 

ect before the creation, and he is not, therefore, a 
being free from infirmities. If the desire for a uni- 
verse was not first experienced at a certain time, if it 
always existed, then there was, during a time without 
commencement, an unsatisfied want, and consequently 
discontent, in the mind of Deity up to the time of the 
creation. 

This being, we are told, desires the happiness of 
all men, and has the power to make all men happy ; 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of the human 
family are miserable, and none are entirely happy. 
His watchful eye observes everything, even the fall- 
ing of a sparrow, and “his tender mercies are over 
all his works ;” yet war, famine, and “the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness,” slay every year, immense 
multitudes, including the gentle, the noble, and the 
good. Patriots and philanthropists languish and 
die in loathsome dungeona, martyrs expire amid the 
flames, the poor are robbed, vice glitters in the pal- 
ace, slaves writhe under the cruel lash of. their mas- 
ters, and whole nations are impoverished by tyrants 
and priests, yet this God, whose pretended oracles 
pledge his aid and assistance whenever needed and 
asked in faith, never interposes to help poor suffering 
humanity. While we are told that if we have faith, 
like a grain of mustard seed we can move mount- 
ains, all experience teaches that mere faith to the 
amount of a mountain will not avail to move a grain 
of mustard seed. 

Materialism, rejecting these notions -regarding a 
God, recognizes the existence of the universe, the 
power and sufficiency of nature, and the operation of 
invariable and universal laws. Matter exists now.. 
There is no evidence that there was ever a time when 
it did not exist. We know of no power or process by 
which an atom can be destroyed. To whatever 
changes subjected, to whatever condition reduced, 
the amount is not diminished. Since matter is inde- 
structible it will never cease to exist ; it will endure 
forever. From its indestructibility, and consequent 
endless existence in the future, we infer its self-exist- 
ent nature, and its consequent beginningless duration 
in the past. If matter has always existed, it had no 
commencement ; if it had no commencement, it was 
not created; if it was not created, there is, of 
course, no Creator of the universe outside the imag- 
ination of the religionist. A self-existent universe 
is more reasonable to us than a self-existent being 
who existed alone through a past eternity, and of a 
sudden, by a mere dictatorial word, brought into 
existence from nonentity the billions of suns, plan- 
ets, and satellites that fill the immensity of space. 
It is difficult to think of a universe that has existed 
from eternity. It is still more difficult to conceive 
a personal, intelligent, being, without any maker, who 
is infinitely more wonderful than nature, and whe 


made the universe out of nothing. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Communications. 


Abbot on Ingersoll and the Petition. 


BY THERON’C, LELAND. ARTICLE I. 


The Inder editorial, of May 16th, which readers will do 
well to peruse carefully, is one of those learned essays 
which writers of mere culture, in light soil, so delight in 
building up out of the least possible idea to go upon, and 
then palming it off on uncritical readers for simon-pure wis- 

. dom. [Itis mere spider-web, spun out of an impoverished 
inner consciqusness, with nothing but gauze and gossamer 
„for raw materials, and so, hard run for something to say in 
advocacy of a bad cause, 

It is just the unsubstantial product of a warped, one-sided 
culture, and.of a brain enveloped in whims and phantasms 
which the fond writer nurses, and from time to time spreads 
before his readers as so many undoubted facts. But not 
one fact, not one principle of science, not one true: estimate 
of the “state of thivgs,” or trace of the real, active, busy 
-world in which we live, appears in the article from begin- 


ning to end. Itisacunning attempt to build up a double- ` 


and-twisted thong of words, full of sound and fury, for the 
purpose of putting a snapper in the end of it to crack over 
the head of Col. Ingersoll; to drive him into repudiation of 
the petition. That is the object, and all it amounts.to. 

“The text of this homily, like the one reviewed last week, is 
drawn from theinspired writings of a clergyman, only this is 
an explanation from the theological mold of last century. 
It imports that Christians are good and infidels are bad; but 
if one Infidel should ever happen, by any chance, to be good 
he would just ‘‘ bust ” Christianity into ten thousand fiin- 
ders—and from this text, the Rev. F. E. Abbot, as he is still 
called in the newspapers, proceeded to preach. 

We have space only for the following, which will well 
represent the whole: ` ; - 
C COL, INGERSOLL AND THE PETITION, 


. Rev. Richard Cecil, an eminent theological writer of 
: London in the latter half of the last century, declared that, 
tt if one moral and upright man should deny Christianity, 
he would do the faith of England more harm than all the 
sneers of Voltaire or all the sentimentalism of Rousseau.” 

It is the well-founded dread of finding the moral sense of 
mankind arrayed against their religion that makes so many 
Christian clergymen unwilling to acknowledge real moral 
excellence in those whom they are-pleased to denominate 
“Infidels.” They axe discovering with alarm that the 
world’s faith in Christian dogmas is rapidly decaying; they 
are coming to perceive that the strongest bulwark of the 
Christian Church is the yet undecayed conviction of the 
majority that, in some way or other, the Churchiis absolute- 

_ly essential to the maintenance of social order and public 
morality. The instinct of self-preservation makes them 
cling to this conviction as the sheet-anchor of salvation for 
jastituted Christianity; and they are right, Once satisfy the 
public mind, always slow to move in untried directions, that 
society will incur no moral loss by the dissolution of the great 
theological and institutional system of Christianity, but will 
find its permanent moral interests far better subserved by 
rational than by ecclesiastical morality, and the one chief 
obstacle to the triumph of enlightened views of religion will 
haye disappeared forever, Lt is dread of some vague and 
undefined peri! to morality that shuts the minds of average 
men and women to all the light of the best religious thought 
of the countury. . . . : 

This state of things creates special difficulties and dangers 
in the path of all Liberals who become in any degree pub- 
licly identified with the cause of Liberal principles and 
opinions. They are exposed to attacks from which no inno- 
cence can wholly shield them. They need to be not only 
innocent, but also bold, wise, and circumspect. They can- 
not afford to make grave mistakes. If they do, they are cer- 
tain to'be misrepresented in the worst possible manner by 
ecclesiastical critics, all for the ‘‘glory of God.” Especially 
if a charge of hostility to public morality can be plausibly 
brought against them, they cannot escape it, no matter how 
grossly false and unjust it may be. The effect of such a 
charge is to excite the unreasoning fears of the community 
for the safety of its own highest interests, and to arouse its 
indignation against all speakers or writers who are thus 
implicated; nor iş it much to be wondered at if, in default 
of sound arguments to uphold the tottering cause of ortho- 
doxy, unscrupulous orthodox advocates eagerly resort to this 
far easier method of drowning truths they are unable to 
refute. . . . . g 

‘It would be useless to multiply these illustrations of the 
manner in which this distinguished Freethinker, whose per- 
sonal character is declared by all who know him to. be sin- 
gularly pure and high, has been exposed to the grossest 
insinuations begause, in a moment of heedlessness and good 


- _ nature, he permitted himself to be made use of to further a 


petition with the main object of which he has no sympathy 


‘whatever, and of which he seems to have been in utter igno- |. 


rance at the very time when he lent to it his name. 

The letter of Colonel Ingersoll to the Boston Journal shows 
that he was quite ignorant of what he was doing when he 
signed or presented that petition, He says explicitly that 
t no one wishes the repeal of any law for the suppression of 
obscene literature”; that for his own part he ‘‘ wishes all 
‘such laws rigidly enforced,” Nothing could be clearer 
than that Colonel. Ingersoll carelessly and good-naturedly 
allowed himself to be made use of by persons whose real 

_ objects he did not understand, and who have involved him in 
difficulties from Which it will be very hard to extricate him- 
self. The reader has already seen what slanderous insinua- 
‘tions have been uttered against him on this account, and 
will also see, from ihe letter above quoted, what gross injus- 
tice they do-bim. Col. Ingersoll does not even go so far as 
we have gone in the matter; he only demands freedom for 
publications that “contain nothing that can be called 
obscene or impure,” whereas we have demanded equal free- 
dom for orthodox and heterodox publications, if they con- 
tain only such incidental impurities as the Bible itself con- 
tains. Let it be distinctly and universally understood that 
Colonel Ingersoll was ignorant of the real character of the 
petition he signed—that he isavowedly and publicly opposed 
to the main object it seeks—and that it isa gross libel on 
his good name to quote him as intentionally in favor of the 
repeal of the law of 1873. He is as strongly in favor of the 
enforcement of that law as the editors of the Christian Union, 
the Indianapolis News, and the Boston Journal, provided 

only the law is not perverted to become an instrument for. 


| moral as you can. 


the suppression or restriction of religious liberty. To pre- 
vent this perversion, however, the law ought to be radically 
modified, This is the ground we have taken from the 
beginning; and all sober-minded Liberals will sooner or 
later take it too, for the simple reason that the priceless 
principles of a free press and free mails neither require nor 
permit any other ground, 


The pervading tone of this article is that Christians do 
not expect Infidels to be moral, for ’tis not their nature to. 
From. the very fact that they are Infidels they musi be im- 
moral; and whatever an Infidel does, no matter how correct 
his life, he cannot be moral—and the syllogistic conclusion 


is, it behooves all leading Liberals, all you seventy thousand’ 


who signed that petition, and especially you, Col. Ingersoll, 
to be scrupuously moral; and if you ean’t be moral, be as 
“ Though thou be chaste as ice,” 
Christian morality is of that sublimated, high-potential, and 
unattainable character that, try thine utmost, “thou canst 
not ’scape calumnious strokes’’—therefore scrupulously ob- 
serve all the Christian moralities. If that isn’t a hybrid of 
Liberal logic, crossed upon Christian dogma, with a de- 
praving strain of untaught heathen thrown in, then no faith 
chn be reposed in genealogy any more. 

After the thorough dissection, last week, of the frantic 
demand on all Liberals to retreat, and go back bn the peti- 
tion there is less need to go into an exhaustive analysis of 
the diatribe now under examination. The same general tone 


of surrender and apology runs through it all, and many of 


last week’s comments will apply to this. Nevertheless there 
are a few points which should have attention, 5 : 
One would suppose that a Liberal writer, who @hn per- 
ceive and concede that ‘the world’s faith in Christian 
dogmas is rapidly decaying, ” would go on his way rejoic- 
ing, redouble his blows upon the waning faith, and let the 
dogmas go on decaying; and, if the Christian Church can 
get any comfort out of her “! yet undecayed convictions,” 
why, poor creature, let her enjoy them a little longer, or 
while it is yet night. Thedogmas and convictions are rap- 
idly decaying because the Spirit of the Age is shedding its 
disintegrating sunlight upon them, and because Liberals and 
Freethinkers have, for the last several centuries, been 
steadily pouring in hotshot. Liberals do not specially need 
to change their tactics now, in the full tide of their success, 
All they have to do is ull the more freely and independently 
to vindicate their own views of inherent right and absolute 
wrong, judge of their own morals, and live their own lives, 
justified and encouraged by their success in the past; and 
still press-on in the same line of strategy which has borne 
them so resistlessly forward from conquering and to conquer. 
Isn’t it the most craven of counsels, then, in a quasi-Liberal 
editor of a semi-Liberal journal, just asa great Christian 
system is about petering out, when the Protestant faction of 
it is vehemently discussing among themselves wliether it 
isn’t a failure, and when the writer himself would have us 
believe he repudiates, and has thrown off, the religious 
side of that system—to ask other and more advanced Lib- 
erals to be specially careful to conform to the moral exac- 
tions of that same decaying faith? It almost makes one‘sus- 
pect that the hand that has forgot so much cunning conceals 
beneath his stern, ascetic toga the stumpy remains of a once 
elegant fox-brush, since he is so urgent that we step up to 
the Christian captains office to be docked, 
‘This state of things,” the fearful and tearful writer boo- 
hoos, *‘ creates special difficulties and dangers in the path of 
all Liberals,” ete. Here crops up the timid spirit of the 
man again. Difficulties and dangers! He has the keenest, 
alertest eye for difficulties and dangers and the safety of his 
precious conservative neck. ‘'But for these vile.guns he 
would himself have been a soldier.” Not for him, 
“ When a path is dangerous known, 
The danger’s self is lure alone.” 
Whenever he sees a danger he bolts for the rear, and begs 
‘all Liberals who become in any way. publicly identified 
with the cause of Liberal principles and opinions ” to follow 
him in his disgraceful retreat. ` * ; 
* The timid it concerns to ask their way, 
And fear what foe in caves and swamps can stray; 
To make no step until the event is‘known, 
And ills to come as evils past bemoan. 
Not so the wise; no coward watch he keeps 
To spy what danger on his pathway creeps; 
Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 
His hearth the earth, his hall the azure dome; 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his road. 
By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed.” | 
By that wise counsel of the Sage of Concord we propose to 
guide our feet, and dismiss the Boston adviser to that limbo 
where all good cowards go. . 
Bot, my dear peer and personification of Falstaff, you 
deceive yourself. What Liberal peccadillo is it that makes 
you ‘‘fear each bush an Officer”? what “quickened con- 
science” puts you in such a tremble? There positively-are 
no dangers, We deny your asseverations of difficulty and 
danger. “This state of things,” even as you draw and 
color the situation, absolutely does not ‘‘ create special diffi- 
culties and dangers in the path of Liberals.” On the con- 
trary, it removes difficulties and dangers, and renders the 
path of Liberals more safe, easy, and pleasant from year to 
year, as the future opens. ‘‘The well-founded dread of 
finding the moral sense of mankind arrayed against their 
religion” increases year by year, and is even now becoming 
a certainty, and this dread becoming realized is de-moraliz- 
ing, not only many Christian clergymen, but still more the 
laymen, who have no motive of salary and a living to attach 
them to a failing cause; then weakness, trepidation, and 
defeat follow demoralization. We are the conquering party. 
Every day witnesses the capture of a new outpost, the aban- 
donment of one and another position grown untenable. So, 
dear General, Commander of-the League, permit a common 
soldier in your ranks to receive you, fainting, in his arms, 
fan your fevered brow and fluttering bosom, calm your 
agitated nerves, and assure you there is no danger in an 


advancing army pursuing one in retreat. If we are “ex 


posed to attacks from which no innocence can wholly shield 
us,” what is the use of being innocent? Don’t let’s try to 
come the innocent dodge cn them for a shield. Let's strike 
out from the shoulder and deliver right between the eyes 
the ‘‘sockdolager”’ of ‘* You’re: another,” you infernals ! 
with your Averys, Onderdonks, Kallocks, Hustons, Glen- 
dennings, Gilmans, Chaces, Hathaways, Christian states- 
men, and a long line of Christian violatora of their own 
moral commandments; and then Iet’s oppose to their exam- 
ples our own magnificent and unterrified manhood and 
womanhood, born into a universe of life and intellect and 
sensation, with permission: to live. our lives, use our intel- 
lects, delight our senses, and, on the whole, enjoy all 
things whatsoever, under no limitations except those pre- 
scribed by positive science, natural law, and the rights of 
others. o 

“Liberals cannot afford to make grave mistakes.” Why 
not? Everybody makes mistakes, There are none good— 
no,*not one; and we had- better not set up to be any “ good- 
er” than the ‘state of things” will permit, and claim that 
we never make mistakes, The Christian party, who claim 
to be so stainlessly immaculate, according to a false and 
whimsical standard—they are the fellows who can’t afford 
to make grave mistakes; and yet they are the party that is 
all the time making them. 'l'hêre'isn’t a day nor an hour 
but some prominent personage among them is on trial, or 
put upon his defense, for some grave mistake; and that is 
why the whole faction of them split off by Luther are now 
on the keen run forsome safe refuge from their ‘‘Protestant 
failure.” We can point you out ten defaulters, adulterers, 
and makers of grave mistakes in their ranks, to one Inger- 
soll conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity to that 
depraved extent that he signed a petition for impartial free- 
dom of the mails. © 3 

Now comes more of the timid man’s mortal terror: /‘If 
we do make grave mistakes, we are certain to be misrepre- 
sented by ecclesiastical critics.” An ecclesiastical misrep- 
resentation doubles him right up—just as if it was anything 
new under the suf!—and out he whisks his ecclesiastical 
chart and Christian moral compass, and shouts to the cap- 
tains of the Liberal fleet to steer their craft by them, else 
we will collide with a misrepresentation. We will see him 
back in the ecclesiastical bosom first! We will run our end 
of the Liberal schooner according to the most modern, best 
known, and most scientific laws of navigation; he may 
have the ecclesiastical kind all to himself, crouched down 
on his atienuated end. $ 

He continues: ‘‘ Especially if a charge of hostility, to 
public morality can plausibly be brought,” etc. Here it is 
“ public morality”—that is, Christian morality; not a word 
now about the Eighth Demandment, ‘‘that all laws looking 
to’ the enforcement of Christian morality shall be abrogated, 
and that all laws shall be conformed to the requirements of 
natural morality, equal rights, and impartial liberty.” 


ly. It seems to us, however, dear editor, that somehow you 
ought to make your paper ‘‘consist.” We beg of you, as 
did the boy of his religiously amphibious father, ‘‘ to either 
stop praying or swearing, and we don’t care which.” 


which make up the terminal string of this lash prepared for 
Col. Ingersoll—among them the utterance of the good pastor 
of East Weymouth, which he is so much in love with that 
he publishes it twice. As I am in controversy now with a 


organs, I have no call either to quote or comment on them. 
Mr. Abbot’s comments on the articles which he quotes are 
pervaded with but one idea. That is expressed twice in 
nearly the same words; first, ‘f In a moment of heedlessnegs 
and good nature he permitted himself to be made use of;?’ 
and, second, “ Col. Ingersoll carelessly and good-naturedly 
allowed himself to be made use of.” To this there can be 
but one fitting reply, and that is, It cannot atone for the’ 
aspersion on so spirited a gentleman as Col. Ingersoll is, to 
ostentatiously exonerate him from being a knaye and then 
pity him as a foo]. All who ever dealt with him know him 
to be one of the most honorable of men; and all who ever 
heard him speak, or have read his writings, know him to be 
one of the brightest intellects of the age; and the Rev. F, 


dupe, only spikes himself on the unenviable altitude of his 
own steeple as a calumniator. 
201 Hast Seventy-first st., New York, May 30, 1878. 
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THE PsycHo PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, AND THE rR AB- 
BAILANTS; being a response by Alfred R. Wallace of England. 
Prof, J. R. Buchanan of New York, Darius Lyman of Wash- 
ington, Epes Sargent of Boston, to the attacks of Prof. W, B, 
Carpenter of England, and others. Colby & Rich, Boston. 
This work of 216 pages consists of essays by the. persons 
named, and is a work of rare ability, and contains the ablest 
arguments that have yet been issued giving the Spiritualistic 
theory of the sciences indicated. The price is probably 50 
cents, in paper, and 75 cents, in cloth. 


THE GREAT STRIKE: Its Relations to Labor, Property, 
and Government; suggested by the memorable events which 
originated in the tyrannous extortion of railway masters, 
and the execution of eleven labor reformers, called * Molly 


corporation property in Pittsburgh, July 22d following. 


wealth involved in the irrepressible conflict between capi- 
tal and labor, which engages increasingly the attention of 
thoughtful people the world over. By E. H. Heywood, 
author of “ Cupid's Yokes,” “Hard Cash,” ‘‘ Yours or 
Mine,” and several other pamphlets, Price 15 cents. ` 
—e 
B. F. UNDERWOOD lectures at Jacksonville, Ill, June 7th 
8th, and 9th. 


Now come several quotations from the Comstock organs - 


so-called Liberal editor, and not with the avowed Comstock | 


E. Abbot, by. his effort to reduce him to the category of. 


Maguires,” June 21, 1877, and- culminated in burning the _ 


That is a most noble demand, and we 70,000 accept it glad- . 


This essay carefully defines the relative claims of work and l 
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Editorial Notes. 


W. S. Bete will lecture in Indianapolis, Ind., June 11th ; 
Tonica, Ill., June 138th; Minonk, Ill, June 15th; Paxton, 
‘TH, June 16th. 


“Tun DaARWINS” was omitted this week on account of 
the copy not reaching usin time. There will probably be 
no further interruption in that interesting story. j 


W. F. Jamrgson organized a'Liberal. League at Kirksville, 
Mo., with twenty-six members, during his debate there with 
Rev. Jacob Ditzler, of Kentucky., and one af Moberly, 
Mo., Sunday June 2d. He speaks at Gardner, Kansar, 
grove meeting, Sunday, June 9th; at Ottawa, Kansas, 
June 16th. Address Box 1250, Kansas City, Mo. Will 
attend grove-meetings in Kansas and Missouri, June, July 
and August, i 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the ‘‘ Cham- 
pions of the Church ” which will be out about the 20th inst. 
It will be. the largest and finest work we have yet issued. 
We hope to receive a large number more of orders for it. 
We wish every reader of THE TRUTH Ssexer would order 
a copy of it. It will be richly worth the moderate price 
we ask for it—in cloth, $3; leather, red edges, $4; morocco, 
gilt edges, $4.50, postage included. Generous orders assist 
us in the prosecution of the work we are engaged in, 


CHOICE oF PURSUITS OR WHAT to Do AND Wuy.—This 
valuable work of 500 pages by Nelson Sizer should have 
received, as it deserves, an earlier notice. Every page is 
full of instruction and subjects for thought and reflection, 
calculated to lead to wise and considerate action. Il seems 
to be almost necessary as a guide to parents and teachers 
who have in chargé the direction of the minds, faculties, 
and the training of the habits of the young, and no young 
person capable of reasoning and choosing for himself 
should be without it. Published by 8. R. Wells & Co., 
787 Broadway, New York: , 


t Facts FOR THE PEOPLE,” —We have received from the 
publishers of The Spiritual Offering, Springfield, Mo., a 
package of tracts, No. 3, of their series ‘On Money,” by 
J. S. Loveland. It treats of the Origin of Money; Primitive 
Money Essentially Valuable; Its Failure; Usury; Human 
Progress Necessitates Commerce; Human Happiness -de- 
pends upon Money; Abundant Money is Necessary to Secure 
Social Order; How can we Obtain an Abundance of Money. 
We can furnish the tracts to caliërs. Price, five cents, by 
mail, In this connection we would. call attention to the 
fine appearance of The Spiritual Offering, a forty-eight-page 
monthly magazine, devoted to the interests of humanity, 
from a Spiritualistic and scientific standpoint. It boasts a 
corps of superior contributors, and in every way is a first- 
class Spiritual magazine. $1.25 per annum, or 75 cents for 
six months, Springfield, Mo. 

. —e 


The Waterloo Meeting. 

Mr. Charles Eilis called upon us upon his return from the 
meeting of The Friends of Progress at Waterloo, N. Y., on 
Saturday and Sunday last. Over two thousand persons 
were present and the meeting was a very pleasant one. The 
subjects discussed were ‘‘ The Relation of Science to Relig- 
ion,” ‘Capital and Labor,” The Currency Question,” ‘ The 
Rights of Woman,” and ‘* The Liberal League movement.” 
The speakers were Prof. Oliver, of Corneli University, 
Prof. ©. D. B. Mills, Mra. Joslyn Gage, Mrs. Clara Neyman, 
Mrs.Somerby, T. ©. Leland, W. S. Bell, H. L, Green, and 
Chas. Ellis. | 

Mr. Ellis informs us that he will spend the summer in the 
East, and proposes to put in a portion of his time in the 
lecture field. He wishes to spend his time mostly ia 
northern New York during July and August. Those of 
our Liberal friends in that section of the country, who wish 
during those months to avail themselves of the services of a 
good Liberal speaker, will do well to correspond with Mr. 

‘Ellis upon the subject, He may be addressed at No. 8, 


Portland St , Boston, Mass. 


‘Voltaire’s Centennial. 


It is a cause of congratulation with all friends of mental 
liberty that the Centennial observance of Voltsire’s death, 
in Paris a few days ago, was observed with so much respect 
for the memory of the talented author aud philosopher. 
It was all that could be desired. ; 

The following cable dispatch from Paris will give some 
idea of the Voltaire festival at the F'rench capital. 

Panis, May 31.—‘' The Voltaire celebration, which was or- 
ganized by the men of letters and took piace.at the Gaieté 
Theatre yesterday, was attended by about two thousand 
persons, ‘The admission was by tickets, for which from 
fifty centimes to eight franés were charged, according to 
location, the receipis being devoted to the poor of Paris. 
The proceedings were quiet and orderly, and marked by no 
special scenes of excitement. 

‘cA celebration was held at the same hour by the Free- 
thinkers at the American Circus on the Place Chateau 
d'Eau. ‘The admissions were by ticket, but without charge, 
The .audience numbered’ about six thousand. Several 
speeches were made, wholly devoted to proving Voltaire’s 
enmity to all religion. The audience was very enthusiastic. 
After the speeches, a statue of Voltaire was crowned with 


flowers, Deputations representing Paris and the provine es- 
with banners, marched around it, while bands played. and, 


the andience sang the ‘Marseillaise.’ It was the original 
intention of the movers of the meeting to erect the statue 
publicly in the Placo Chateau d'Eau, but the government 
forbade it, The government also prohibited a public cere- 
mony by the Clericals in honor of Joan of Arc, ` s 


Cathedral of Notre Dame was filled by an immense congre- 
gation, consisting principally of women, to take part in the 
expiatory services ordered by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris. The interior of the church was darkened, expiatory 
tapers burned before all the altars, while from the pulpit a 
discourse was delivered. in which the preacher denounced 
Voltaire and glorified Joan of Arc.” i 

It is also cheering to see the greatly improved: sentiments 
towards this great man which is visible in our own country. 
Several of our dailies contained editorials of considerable 
length referring to Voltaire’s Centennial, and made compli- 
mentary remarks in reference to the scholar and thinker. 
We saw nothing that was harsh or unjust, but each seemed 
actuated by the desire to do the Sage of Ferney simple justice. 
It certainly isan improved state of things if justice can be 
done sucha noted Infidel, even when he has been in his 
grave one hundred years. , 

OD 
_ Comstock in Boston. 

Comstock did not achieve & great victory in his meeting in 
Boston on the 80th ult. He went on there with the Rev. Mr. 
Frederick Courtney, of St. Thomas’ church, for the purpose 
of organizing an auxiliary Society for the Suppression of Vice 
for the purpose of raising more funds to run his present 
concern in this city, and more especially to pay his salary 
of $4.000 per year, which he is understood to be anxious to 
have in his pocketbook or to add to his bank acoount. 

Mr. Comstock made the principal speech, and narrated 
his usual exaggerated stories about the tons of obscene mat- 
ter that is sent out to little school girls to pollute them and 
initiate them in habits Of vice. He told about his usual 
amount of falsehoods, and he singled out Mr. Benjamin R. 
Tucker, editor of The Radical Review, who was present, and 
denounced him as an enemy who was following him, etc. The 
assembly at once sung out, “ Where is he!” “Show him up!” 
* Put him out!” ‘* He has no right here!” with other excla- 
mations of a similar character. Upon Comstock’s promptly 
pointing out Mr. Tucker, the latter arose and calmly 
denounced Comstock as aliar. This created not a little 
excitement, but Comstock continued his remarks, 

While he was speaking the Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Congre- 
gational clergyman, arose and expressed a wish to ask 
Mr. Comstock a few questions. Some objections were 
raised and some shouted out, ‘‘ Sit down!” “ Put him out!” 
“ Let him ask his questions,” etc. Mr, Jones said he was a 
clergyman; that he had entered by ticket, and that he hadas 
much right,there as any other individual. He then propound- 
ed three questions to Mr. Comstock as follows: 1, ‘*Did you 
ever use decoy letters or false. signatures?” , 2, “Did you 
ever sign a Woman's name when writing a letter?” 8. “Did 
you ever try to make a person sell you forbidden wares, and 
then, when you had succeeded, pse the evidence thus 
obtained to convict him?” To each of these interrogatories 
Mr. Comstock was compelled in truth to answer in the 
sffirmative, whereupon the Rev. Mr. Jones remarked that 
Mr. Comstock had done what would be considered disgrace- 
ful ina Boston policeman.. The Rev. Mr. Courtney of this 
city apologized for Mr. Comstock and owned him as a friend. 
He sustained Comstock’s system of decoy and hypocrisy as 
all have to-do who defend him. The Christian Church is 
indeed reduced to a pitiable expedient when it has to resort 
to such dishonorable measures to persecute and annoy. 

The Philedelphia Record in commenting on the occurence 
thus sensibly remarks: ` 

“ Mr. Comstock has been trying to trap unwary sinners 
by forging letters and buying forbidden wares. It strikes 
us as bad policy to use as instruments for reforming 
offenders men who are meaner than the offenders them- 
selves. People judge a cause by the character of its advo- 
cates, and principles by their exponents; and the cause of 
morality must suffer seriously when such men as Comstock 
publicly espouse it and become known as its ministers. He 
is meaner by a few degrees than the agents of our Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and this is saying 
much against Comstock, but we have his own confession 
in proof of our assertion. He is a self-convicted sneak 
and hypocrite, without moral honor, and must naturally do 
the cause of morality far more harm than good.” l 


Mr, Tucker isto be heartily commended for the independ- 
ence and fearlessness he exhibited when attacked in a 
Christian congregation. He called Comstock & liar, dnd 
was prepared to prove it. We fancy some difference can be 
discerned between Mr. Tucker and a certain very cultured 
gentleman who would not dare to say a word derogatory to 
the very reputable Anthony Comstock. See Mr. Tucker’s 
letter to The Boston Journal, in another column. 


Two Grieyous Wrongs. 

The English courts have recently been guilty of two acts 
which have cast a thick cloud of opprobrium upon them that 
time can scarcely remove. The first is the conviction, sen- 
tence, and imprisonment of Edward Truelove, an old man, 
of London, nearly eighty-five years of age, for selling Robert 
Dale Owen's ‘' Moral Physiology,” a work of decided merit, 
and Mrs. Besant’s pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Law of Popula- 
tion, its Consequences, and its Bearing upon Human Con- 
duct and Morals.” He is a worthy old man, and there is 
nothing in either work the selling of which should be cen- 
sured in the slightest degree. It %s ashame to Christian 
enlightenment that in the closing quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and in a nation of the highest ‘civilization and 
wealth, such cruel injustice should be enacted in the name 
of religion and . morality. London also has a Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, upon which our Comstock society 


-here is modeled, and itis that society that has cast the aged 


man behind prison bars, and prohibited his aged wife, also, 


from entering his cell, and simply because he sold a little 


book touching the law of reproduction, which it would be 
well for every person to peruse. If thisis an illustration of 
the beneficient effects of the religion of Jesus, the inhabit- 


“While the two Voltaire celebrations were in progress. the. ants of the. world will have reagon to De rejoiced wher its 


s 


, 


| capacity, and always promptly. 


rule shall have entirely passed away. The sentence was 
four months’ imprisonment and a fine of £50, or $250. 

The second wrong is the legal decision that Mrs. Annie 
Besant shail be deprived of the guardianship of her sickly 
little girl, eight years of age, because the mother—though a ` 
woman of the highest intelligence and worth—cannot, be- 
lieve in the Jewish and Christian God, in other words, be- 
cause she is an Atheist, 

It would seem that at this age of the world intelligence 
and Christian toleration should have advanced far enough so 
that a worthy, accomplished mother should not be deprived 
of the natural custody of her own child because her faith 
does not conform to the standard the State sets up, or 
because she is faithful te her honest convictions. It is one 
of the greatest outrages of modern times, and, in considera- 
tion of the period in which we live, it is a greater iniquity 
than the Church perpetrated three hundred yearsago, when _ 
intolerante and bigotry ruled with a heavy hand. It is 
enough to raise a doubt whether, after all, though intelli- 
gence and civilization are spreading over the earth, the spirit - 
of charity and mental freedom is really gaining in the world. 
It is an appalling instance of what the Church is still dis- 
posed to do to crush the spirit of freedom of thought which 
is inherent in the sons and daughters of humanity. If the 
London Society for the Suppression of Vice cannot be 
directly thanked also for this exhibition of criminal cruelty 
and tyranny, itis another blot on the escutcheon of Chris- 
tianity that time can with difficulty efface. f 

—e 
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Slanders Refuted. 


The last number of Paynes Age of Reason issued, dated 
May 4th, contained some twenty-five gross slanders respect- 
ing ourselves, so vile in character that we deemed it due to 
ourselves that the edition be suppressed, and -we took the 
necessary steps to effect it. But previous to ‘this some 
two or three hundred copies had been obtained from. the 
printer and were sent out. Several friends have asked -us 
as to the truth of some of the charges, especially in reference 
to the following, which Peterson has also published in his 
Common Sense. 

“ As an example of the liberality and humanity of good 
brother Bennett, we will cite but one instance here. About 
a year ago he solicited a poor woman to read proof for him, 
The lady being in reduced circumstances and not knowing 
the good man except by way of those distant admirers, who 
knew him not, accepted the situation. She worked in this 
capacity nearly every day for three months, and to this 
hour has not received a farthing for her labor,” e 

There are some half a dozen falsehoods in this. one short 
paragraph and scarcely a single truth; whatever our 
faulta may be, we can say this in truth; we have never 
failed to pay every person who has worked for us in any 
In the last conversation 
we had with Mr, Payne we asked him what woman we had 
employed and refused to pay. He replied that it was his 
wife. The facts are simply these. We never solicited her 
to read proof nor employed her to do so for an hour. Let 
the following statement from Mr. S. H. Preston explain the 
truth. . . 

“I was engaged in THE TRUTH SEEKER office throughout 
the year 1877. Mrs. Payne was in the habit of calling in 
the office nearly every day, to borrow books and papers 
which she was free to take. One day when she thus called 
we were engaged at reading page proofs of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER., Sbe asked to read some of the pages, saying she 
had nothing to do and would rather read them than ngt. 
Mr. Bennett let her take the pages to read the same as he 
would a book, magazine, or other paper. Her reading the 
pages was of no earthly use to us, for it made not a minute's 
difference in our labor upon them. We read them all over 
just the same as though she had not read them at all, and if 
her reading had been of any value I am sure the books Mr. 
Bennett gave her, together with the files of papers he loaned: 
her were ample payment, for all, the proof reading she did 
would make but very few hours. She was not employed by 
Mr. Bennett to read atall and we had not the slightest idea 
that she expected pay. And had she charged in full for all 
the time she devoted it could not have amounted to more 
than a dollar. ; S. H. Preston.” 

‘That settles that detestable falsehood, but here is another 
of a.smaller calibre, which perhaps should be exposed. 
After Payne ceased to issue his libelous sheet called the Age of 
Reason he wrote a, letter to Dr. Monroe of the Seymour 
(Ind.) Zimes, in which he uttered several falschoods, and 
among others, this: ‘‘It can be said of Mr. Bennett that 
he shed tears and admitted he had been somewhat oppress- 
ive to his rival brother in the work of reform and Free- 
thought.” The man’s great predilection for lying is shown 
in this short quotation. Nothing of the kind occurred. 
We had-but one conversation with the man for the last four 
months, and that was on the morning we suppressed his last 
issue. We neither admitted that we had been too oppress- 
ive upon him, nor did we shed tears. “The boot was 
entirely on the other foot.” It was Mr. Payne who shed 
tears and it was Mr. Payne who acknowledged that he had 
wronged us. The conversation took place in the presence 
of Messrs. Henderson and Brown, and let them say who 
Shed tears : ae ie? 

‘* We were present during the conversation between D, 
M. Bennett and 8. W, Payne; in fact it took place in our 
‘office, where the gentlemen casually met. The remarks of 
Bennett were temperate and mild, but in the spirit of one 
who felt that he had been injured. Bennett assuredly shed 
no.tears, Payne gradually ‘yielded his ground, and finally 
broke down and shed tears freely. He acknowledged he had 
wronged Bennett and begged pardon for the same. We could 
not help feeling that the charges which Bennett had made 
against Payne were true, for Payne admitted them, and he 


ibited the appearance of a contrite penitent. 
e = PE “Q, L. HENDERSON, 


t Huen Byron Brown.” 
Here are the facts, and we will be glad if we never again 
have the neceasfty 10 write or speak the name of Seth Wil- 
bur Payne, or to refer to the numerous foolish but malicious 
lieg he uttered, i : À 
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Second Anniversary.—Concluded. 


ANNIVERSARY LECTURE BY PROF. FELIX ADLER 
BEFORE THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
MAY 12, 1878. 

It has been said that Liberal organizations cohere 
by force of personal infiuence, and that unless there 
be. personal influence they quickly separate into 
atoms and fall asunder. It is true, I confess, that it 
is unavoidable in the beginning of every movement. 
So it was with the Hebrews. The great leaders by 
their personal influence drew around them a follow- 
ing, and-so it was in the earlier days of Christianity. 
The masters drew around them Christian communi- 
` ties by force of their personal influence. But the 
- aim of the leader of Liberal movements, believe me, 
is not personal aggrandizement but the highest and 
greatest aim of all bis life is to make himself unneces- 
sary, to found such institutions and usages as shall 
live their own life Jong after he is gone. Then will 
it be easy for him to sink into Lethe’s stream; then 
will it be easy to forget and be forgotten, if we leave 
behind us that which is unforgetable—a purer light 
beaming from the sun of righteousness, a fairer har- 
mony rising above the world’s discords.. And so we 
can, but call out for help in this work; we can but 
cry out, hoping that the slumbering echoes may 
awake in some young soul. Nay, we can do more. 
,We can sit down patiently and build up young 
minds for the work. We can go into our schools 
and mold young souls and fit them to be leaders 
hereafter in this movement for freedom in religion— 
leaders who shall not hanker after wealth, who shall 
not hunt for fame, but who shall enter this glorious 
fight for truth because it has its own compensation, 
its own unspeakable reward. 

In the first year of the society’s existence we paved 
the way for this work. We fully defined. our posi- 
tion as brought against demagogue religions. We 
sketched in general the outlines of the new ideal, and 
in the past year we have taken up the specific prob- 
lem of larger morality under the name of the social 
question; the problem of the training of the young, 
under the heading of our ethical school. Let us fix 
onge more our attention upon the leading thonghts 
presented to us during the winter’s work and meet- 


ings. 

The sermon of humanity—what is it unless it be- 
comes practical? That.was the exclamation with 
‘which we started upon our course. Long enough 
have we spoken of brotherly love in the abstract; let 
us see what brotherly love signifies in the concrete, 
There are great needs to be supplied; there are great 

rievances that plead and supplicate for redress. 

et us at least give them audience. The subject of 
social grievances is a dangerous point to touch. Al- 
ready the tocsin of alarm has been sounded; already 
in hostile camps gather the opposing classes of 
society; already the ominous mutterings and moan- 
imgs that predict the coming of the storm are heard. 
In such times the prudent seek shelter. But we 
believe that society demands, above all things, hon- 
esty and frankness in the speaking of convictions. 
We believe that we should render those a service 
-who did not agree with us by boldly speaking-our 
convictions, in giving them a deeper and clearer in- 
sight into their own by comparing them with those 
delivered from this platform. 

The great duty of religion, it seems to me, is to be 
a peacemaker—peacemaking by helping. And though 
we flatter ourselves that we can cure, why resort to 
quack-medicines that deceive the patient? ‘The 
remedial work of religion must be numbered in ages, 
in centuries; it cannot be accomplished in a day, but 
it is none. the less valuable on that account. We 
would not deceive ourselves as to the nature of the 
evil or as to the sufferings of the patient. We 
would utter what truth and justice demand whether 
it can be realized or not. So we began by seeking 
to tear aside a few fancies that cloud the issue. 

It was said that the land is bounteous and all have 
enough. We answered: The land is bounteous, but 
all have not enough. It was said that labor is a 
commodity, to be bought and sold like any other, 
and sentiment must uot be allowed to interfere in 
matters of business; that the price of a coat was 
regulated by the number of coats in the market and 
by the demand for them; and so the price of labor 


must be regulated by the number of laborers in the. 


market and by the desire to employ them. We an- 
swered indignantly that there is no department of 
life in which moral sentiment has not the right to be 
heard, We pointed out this difference: that the 
coat when it sinks in value is not affected thereby, 
but when the laborer, on the Jabor of whose hands 
depends his living and that of his wife and children 
—when he sinks in value he is affected thereby. 
Labor is not a mere commodity, because labor feels 
hunger and thirst, winces under pain, and writhes 
-Sunder ignominy, It was said that there is only one 
law for all, and that the lowest can rise to the high- 
est stations by industry, frugality, and -perseverance. 
We answered that only seldom does one so rise; you 
see a few brilliant examples of success that dazzle 


the eyes, but you do not-see-the myriad failures of 
which no record is preserved. You see one cabin- 
boy who rises to lordly wealth and honor, one Swiss 
_weaver who rises to a commanding position in the 
‘moral world, but you do not see the thousands of 
others who, with the same talents and moral quali- 
ties, but lacking the same fortunate combination of 
circumstances, remain cabin- boys and weavers 
through all their weary lives: ` 
They said, It is idle to seek the improvement of 
the lower classes; for the more you give him the 
‘more riotous and reckless your workingman becomes. 
We replied that every savings institution in the land 
refutes this wholesale charge. We replied that the 
moral shiftlessness, when it occurs, is the- result of 
the inconstancy of employment; that the bane of the 
laborer’s life, far more demoralizing than low wages, 
is the uncertainty of living from hand to mouth; it 
is the not knowing whether there will be any bread 
to-morrow or not that is so fatal. We pointed out 


that extreme poverty must be wasteful as naturally j 


as wealth is wasteful. 

Now, what is it we demand for the laborer? Is 
it something wild, unheard of, and impossible? No; 
we do not wish to raise them above being laborers, 
but to raise them in their capacity as laborers. 
Three things we demand; intellectual freedom, in- 
dustrial freedom, and moral freedom. Intellectual 
freedom; that is, equality; and that means not sim- 
ply the species of equality that is accorded to the 
highest class in professional life, but only the same 
principle of thoroughness, the same special culture, 
that is accorded to the highest class of professional 
life. The professional man has his specialty, and is 
trained for it; so the workingman who is to live by 
tools should be taught the theory of tools, the prin- 
ciples of machinery, in order to do his work intelli- 
gently. We demand more skill in labor; for more 
skill in labor will enhance the value of the product 
as well as increase the dignity of the producer. 

What we démand is increased facilities for the 
education of the workingman in connection with our 
common schools, or at least an advanced system of 
mechanical instruction in connection with our even- 
ing schools. This is the beginning of the road to 
intelectual freedom. . 

There are three forms of labor organizations; the 
monarchical, the republican, and the constitutional. 
The monarchical is that which prevails at present, in 
which a single person is sovereign, virtually con- 
trolling the enterprise. The republican form is that 
in which the laborer would become the capitalist; in 
‘which they would regulate and conduct the enter- 
prises by a system of delegates and a chief execu- 
tive,*each sharing in the government and each being 
rewarded according to his ability and the value of 
his service. We agree that in order to make suc- 
cessful co-operation possible a long previous training 
is indispensable. The whole problem of the advance- 
ment of the working classes, therefore, resolves itself 
into an educational problem. And we also hold that 
between the lower and the higher forms of labor 
organizations an intefmediate form is possible, which 
may be called a*constitutionalism, in which the 
power is still retained in a single sovereign, as it 
were, but where the laborer would have a voice in 
the general control by a system of laws. Under this 
system of mutual control the jealousy aud hate too 
often existing between the laborer and capitalist 
would be forever removed, the demagogue agitators 
would disappear, and peace and prosperity dawn 
upon the industrial world once more. We earnestly 
express the hope that the examples in the direction 
of constitutional industry in this and other systems 
will speedily follow upon the return of better times, 
and will be widely and successfully copied. 

But, more-than this, we ask moral freedom. 
Friends, we live in this great city of New York, 
and few of us know how vice blights the lives of 
the men and women who plod on their dreary lives 
around us. I think not only of the hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of babes who will doubtless perish this 
summer, as they do every summer, because they are 
blasted by foul air and because their life has been 
supplied by poor nourishment, or lack of nourish- 
ment, ‘but I think now of the moral life that is con- 
stantly perishing around us; of the honor that is 
stabbed and the virtue that is slain. We see around 
us daily how the filthy hovela to which the poor are 
condemned break self-respect in the hearts of the 
poor; how the sacred limits of restraint are over- 
ridden by the promiscuous huddling of families in 
the close quarters of narrow rookeries. We see 
how when once a single vice springs up in these 
pestilential quarters it quickly spreads, ‘like the 
plague, and even the most innocent are not to be 
protected against the contagion. We place our- 
selves in the position of some honest workingman 
compelled to seek refuge with his children in one of 
these dens, and we echo the cry of despair that 
breaks from that man’s lips; and we ery that he hag 
a right to virtue, at least, if not to happiness. Sa- 
cred should we hold this right to virtue, for that it 
is which lends grandeur to the workingman’s cause. 
It is not bread they ask for the sake of the bread, 
but because bread means algo a state of higher life; 
because bread means also clean homes and dignity. 
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They want to -be: clgan -inwardly; ‘they want to be 
mutually free; and they ask our help, and we should 
lend it. We should strive with all our souls to take 
away what. taint of materialism still clings to this 
movement, and turn it-in the. honorable direction of 
a movement for a new morality in the social world. 

So did we. preach. the lessons of unselfishness in 
connection with the demand for a greater morality, 
and earnestly, also, did. we address oursélyes,.te our 
second task—that of educating children so that they 
should be able to practice those exalted virtues, We 
believed it proper to teach the children the history 
of the great religious systems, and to inform, them 
concerning dogmas, first, because there is no means 
so great to break the influence of dogmas as the 
study of dogmas; and, secondly, because dogmas, 
though they do not solve the. problem of philosophy, 
still keep mn mind that there is a problem, keeping 
alive the consciousness of the mysteries of the uni- 
; verse by which we are girt around. bmi 

And not only did we teach the children: the ` 
practical duties of the present and the future, the 
‘duties they owe to themselves—cheerful. labor, en- 
| durance under trial, truthfulness—but the duties 
they owe to others: reverence. toward superiors, 
respect toward equals, and toward those who are 
younger and weaker the most tender love. We 
would make these children better men ard grander 
women, and a stay and suppott’ for the ethical 
school that is to be. We would see them lead the 
procession of their lives high and erect, with the 
light of a hero’s soul beaming from their eyes. 


ceased, and they are sometimes hard to bear; but 
have not the poisoned shafts recoiled upon the 
marksmen? Thus, in the new cities of the West 
unexpected allies have appeared for our co-operation, 
Through them it has been made known that this 
society has weathered. the first storms. of its exist- 
enge; that it has passed triumphantly through. its, 
ordeals, The. new lands rise to the new thought - 
with new helpers, If only we can do, the missionary. 
work of enlightenment, -they will garner in the rich 
harvests that are. waiting, The. attacks from with- 
out have aided us without, and they have only tend- 
ed to draw more firmly the bond ‘of union within. 
We'feel now more than ever before that we belong 
together; that we aré embarked in a common ‘enter- 
prise of liberty for man on the shores of the great 
To Be. 

To-day I recount our gains as a society. It is the 
anniversary day, and we must not forget to remem- 
ber our losses also. The May month has come to 
crown the hills and valleys and send sweet fragrance 
into the abodes of the living. The gentle May 
plants flowers. also on the graves, and ‘decks with 
green garlands the still city where slumber our 
dead, In the circle of those who have been closely 
identified with this society as its membérs, two have . 
been taken away from us by the hand of death, and, 
in obedience to the usages of society and the dic- 
tates of our own feelings, I will briefly recall their 
honorable names. One was a youth of extraordinary 
abilities and no mean acquirements. He, was an 
intense, ardent friend of the Liberal movement, and. 
understood the scope. and the bearings of our. work 
as few have done beside him. He was a graduate 
of one of the first. universities of the land,.and a 
graduate of high distinction. It was a privilege 
and a pleasure to instruct: Him, “He was of .an- in- 
quiring mind, and probed all things to the core. 
He was gifted with a splendid insight, both of intel-: 
lect and heart; a man of downright conscientious: 
hess was he, Suddenly he was stricken’ down by 
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~one'of: those terrible maladies that crush the patient 
‘slowly, with much cruel suffering, For over five 
_ weeks he’ battled against death; “for five weeks he 
- was stretched upon ‘his bed of pain; but even under 
“these trying circumstances his mind did nót’ lose its 
- clearness. He never failed to care more for others 
-than for himself, To him the ethical idea was, in- 
- eed; a staff and a support, as he walked with open 
eyes into’ the dismal valley of shades. The night 
before the end came his mind was still intent on the 
‘great problems of existence, and the burden of his 
last ideas was a demand for light on the problems of 
duty. The name of Alfred: Eidlizt isa dear one to 
“mention, We have lost in him “more than it is in 
my power to express. 
The other was young also, but not, like him, gift- 
ed with extraordinary powers. of mind. A sweet 
lady. was she, full of tender talents, lovable and 
beloved; a gracious type of winning womanhood. 
In September, 1877, we crowned her with her bridal 
` wreath. Four months had scarce elapsed when we 
were called to lay a different wreath upon her bier. 
` The friends of Hattie Kauffmann have not forgotten 
her; her name will be remembered. | 
The dead sleep well. We send them.silent greet- 
ings unto their still, spirit abodes, and whisper mes- 
. gages of unforgetable love to them in our hearts. 
But the remembrance of the dead shall not depress 
us; it shall lift our souls, and exalt and ennoble us. 
Yet a little, and we also shall pass away from the 
fading scene. , Let us, then, truly live;. let us live 
for the great and the good and the true, The les- 
sons, of death are life; and out of decay there springs 


. forth rejuvenescence, and out of the old rises the 
: mew; ont of the wrong and above the wrong will 


«ever rise the right. 


To the right, then, which is our 


«life, let us:be.dedicated;:to greater justice, which is 
wthe nerve of our being, let us be consecrated, Let 


~ 


‚to the years that are -gone, 


i as vow, in this solemn hour, that promise of remem- 
brance; vow it now, my brothers and my sisters, iu 
the holy cause of freedom. So shall we bid farewell 
So- shall we, with glad 


< ietitts, bid’all hail! all hail! to the ‘years to be, and 
to the work they bring. 


‘lem? 
: in favor of money: being ‘' based” on the government, 


i illustrate. 
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The Financial Problem. 


Mr. Epiror: Your correspondent Mr. J. Petty seems to 
think I misrepresented his article on ‘‘The Financial Prob- 
Well, if I did, I certainly did it unwittingly. He is 
If 
Let me 
If the government issues a legal-tender curren- 
cy; pays. off the bonds with it, pays its debts with it, runs 
the government with it, or loans it to the people at interest, 
that is what I call being based on the-government. The 


I understand him rightly, I disagree with him. 


. stability of the currency: would depend upon stability of 


., government. 


Mammon, instead of love and justice, would 


i be the. greatest factor in preserving the union of the States, 


Now, such a currency I oppose. I want it based upon 


_Andiyidual, property, like a mortgage, the moptgage being 


given to ‘bearer ” through the government. All I would 


. have ` government to do is to make it a legal tender, guaran- 


but not a legal tender, 


teeing the security, and compelling those issuing it to re- 

deem within twelve months, when called upon, in labor, or 
` satisfactory equivalent. I would have it beyond the power 

of government to make money. The power only to issue 

certificates of indebtedness based upon future taxation, 
And not that, except in a crisis of 
some kind, when taxation would be too slow. 

The. power to make money by. government makes too 


many avenues, and creates too great a temptation, Tor 


extravagance and fraud. 

I cannot, see that interest is unjust, ‘Government’s under- 
taking to ‘regulate or prohibit it is nonsense. It would be 
just as sensible and just to say that farmers should not sell 

their produce any higher on credit than for cash. Regula-| # 


-tion or prohibition injures the very party it is intended to 


` benefit. 


l would be heavier. than the burden of freight would. necessa- 
“The world. depends too much upon. railroads, 


: for teams are the substitutes that are neglected. With good 
“roads. and cheap lands, horse. power; ‘should be cheaper than 
steam, Why not, ‘have government steamboats, ships, 


shops, ete., etc? 
While Lam ‘willing ‘to adinit ‘that if labor will unite and 


_ Now, if enough money can pe issued, with good security, 
so that the demand is not enough to command interest, I 
say, Amen. But I do not think that possible. It will-com- 

_ mand interest somewhere. 
Mr. Petty says he did not touch the ‘school questien. 
What did he mean by saying, 


go that all would be protected alike, and all its citizens well 
educated, free from superstition and falsehood; not as it is 
now, a kennel of rascals, swindlers, and cheats”? I am 
certainly pardonable for misapprehending, him here. Mr, 
Petty.aska why should not an honest and enlightened gov- 
ernment own and run the railroads. When our officials’ are 


honest and enlightened the people will ‘be so, too, and there 


will be no need of government, The expense of one can be 
saved, Taxation should always be as light as a simple but 
‘strong government ‘will admit. To buy and build railroads 
would greatly increase taxes. _The- burden of, taxation 


wily þe, 
The raising and driving of stock and good country reads 


schools, hotels, bath -houses, , lawyers, physicians, barber-' 


-Bennett is about to publish one of my debates through TuE 


“And if our government was 
` good for anything, it would see that this was carried out, 


run the government it is very probable a great improvement 
would be made, yet humanity is so imperfect that govern- 
ments are never à success from a-business standpoint. We 
need six ‘‘frees;” free soil, free trade, free government, frée 
money, free elections. (freedom to vote on any measure), 
and free woman. Then every “tub” will have a bottom, 
and can stand on it. Then five free competition in every- 
thing. Let the longest pole knock the persimmons; and 
humanity will be served in the best possible way: the great- 
eS good to the greatest number, Amen. O. JoNES., 
Mineral Springs, Ark. l 
i ii 


Debate. 


Since the insertion of my notice in Tue TRUTH SEEKER 


I have received a host of calls for the ‘‘Debate;” which | 


proves THE TRUTH SEEKER to be widely circulated among 
live Liberals. A large number of these friends generously 
inclose postage stamps. I am inclined to think that many 
labor under the impression that the “ Debate” is a pamphlet 
report of one of my own discussions, instead of a circular 
designed -to arouse the sleeping seutinels on Zion’s walls. 
As I wish to disappoint none, permit me to say that brother 


TRUTH SEEKER, and afterwards in pamphlet form, a copy 
of which I will send free to all who have applied for ‘ De- 
bates ” up to this issue. Could I afford it, I would gladly 
continue beyond this daté, 
tinue to supply free to all applicants, 

At present I am engaged in a joint oral debate with 
Jacob Ditzler, D.D., of Kentucky, in the Christian church 
of Kirksville. I think it will do great good for Liberalism, 
as all agitation of thought helps it; and, notwithstanding 
our “pponents boasted that the great Dr. Ditzler would give 
Infidelity its death-blow in this city, I trust we will be able 
to report “Neither dead nor asleep,” Nearly the whole of the 
learned doctor's first speech was a glorification on the victo- 
ries achieved over Voltaire, Paine, Hume, Huxley, Draper, 
Theodore Parker, and, as the doctor expressed it, ‘other 
Infidels,” won by Christians, I felt as proud that moment, 
in such Infidel society, as I ever felt in my life, ‘* Of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,” or, better yet, the Republic of 
Common Sense. 


Our audience was over five hundred one evening. Af 


small admission fee of ten cents is charged, which covers: 
all the expenses of the eight evenings’ controversy, and here 
will probably leave a small balance in the treasury. It is 
always better to have an admission fee; otherwise the bur- 
den falls on the willing, working few. It secures the attend- 
ance of the interested of all parties. This makes my thir- 
teenth debate since September 25th last. 

‘Our opponents are invariably sanguine of a victory for 
Christ’s sake. It may be good.for Christ, but it affords Lib- 


erals a first-rate opportunity to present their facts and prin-` 


ciples. A plentiful harvest of doubts of Bible inspiration 
results from such controversies. Christians, who make it a 
point of religious duty to never listen to’ our speakers, will 
venture out.when assured that Christianity is about to win 
another victory! ‘‘Lord, help!” The Liberal advances his 
facts and arguments, to which the preacher generally re- 
sponds by exhortation and appeals to sympathy. No won- 
der that, on cool, mature reflection, the facts stick, while 
the fervid religious frenzy is forgotten, Then comes the 
wryful exclamation, “ Discussion is injurious, not profita- 
ble!’ Ah! it is of no use for them to deplore the inevitable. 
Christianity i is doomed. As Oliver Wendell Holmes says, 
she must give an account of herself to Scienée. 
W. F. JAMIESON. 


Kirksville, Mo., May 28, 1878. 


_ Money Again. 

It is passing strange that men, who appear to be as well 
educated as Mr. Truesdell is, should make such erroneous 
assertions as he made in ‘I'am Tru'te SEEKER on the 25th of 
May, He'says “the financial history of nearly ever great 
nation on the globe presents the strongest evidence of the 
fact (?) that money must necessarily possess intrinsic worth 
in order to be the basis of all contracts.” Hecould as well 
say that the civil policy of nearly every great nation on the 
globe has been a kingdom or empire, therefore we should 

adopt, that system. Does not history teach us that the 
Spartans were a more successful and prosperous nation 
after Lycurgus had made their money of acheaper material? 
Mr. Truesdell, the one example of France, with her inflated 
currency, because it is a test case, is worth all of your pre- 
cedents quoted above. France and Scotland have the most 
inflated currency of any countries in Europe, and have 
also the greatest prosperity, I defy you to controvert this 
proposition, that labor ig the basis of wealth. It is the 
only producer of wealth. And the financial system which 
keeps the population employed the best is the best system, 
and that system which causes the jgreatest number of men 
to be idle isthe worst. Every day that aman works at 
useful employment the world is better off by his day’s 
work, and every day that a man is idle the nation loses so 
much in the prosperity it ought to have. ‘‘Money is a 
machine to do business with,” is the most practical defini- 
tion of it I ever heard, and the cheaper the laborer can get 
hold of it the better. 

` The money-broker seeks a place where money is dear, | 
but the manufacturer. seeks the place where it is cheap. If 
we had monéy at a lower rate of interest here than in Eng- 
land, money would go there to be loaned; but manufactur- 
ers would come here, and that country would be tributary 
to us instead of we to them, But the last sentence is the 
most inexplicable. Mr, Truesdell, in substance, the labor- 
ars (a majority) will hold this inflated currency (their own 


real wealth of the nation, Greenbackers, you need fear no 
such idle warning if; re are in the majority; you can vote 


can with plenty of money. 


roet az foloz: 


promises), and a few practical financiers will own all of the. 


fe goad,” “You! ‘need: fear: hothing if 
hold a majority and demand the legislation you” want, 
Those “ practical financiers” will take more of your real 
wealth by iiiéans of scarcemoney and‘foréélosure than they 
J. R. PARKS, 


-m Ge 


Revised Spelling. 


- We propose to devote.a space in our columns to articles 
spelled on the Anglo-American plan, wherein no new letters 
are employed, but each letter and digraph of the cémmon, 
English alphabet represents its most usual sound. A few 
common words are left unchanged in spelling, the object 
being to preserve a close resemblance between the revised 
and the ordinary print and script. 
American spelling is not strictly phonetic, in the. senge of a 
single ‘uniform letter for each sound, yet it relieves our 
orthography of nine-tenths of the anomalous and contradict- 
ory spellings which now disgrace it, and which torment 
children at school and grown-up people through life. 


Although the Anglo- 


The following paragraphs are taken from the Liverpool 
Courter (England), and are from the pen of Mr, E. Jones, 


one of. the principal movers for spelling reform in Eng- 
land: 


“The jeneral prinsipels which guvern revlezd „speling 


without l 
My Debate circular I wil con- |. ithout new leterziar a2 folo: 


“1, Adopt the proñunsiaishon ov thè aidad dieshon- 


ariz.. 


“2. Ecspres eech sound in every wurd by the leterz, 


singly or in combinaishon, which most freecwentiý Tepre- 
zent that sound in the comon speling. . 


t8, Omit uesles leterz. ani 
“ Theez direcshonz ar so simpel and reezonabel that eriy- 


body can comprehend and aplie them. 


`The yoek ov the complicaited curent sistem’ ov speling 
haz been hevy and greevus tu be born, not only by children 
and forenerz, but by meny eduéaited peepel, hoo ar ofen 
compeld tu turn tu the dicshonary for the spëliig ov'dificult 
wurdz, The standard ov rebelion iż ‘now beeing raizd 
against the usurper hoo haz tirantezd so long over ola and 


yung, and we hav amung our leederz sum ov the first scol- 


arz, linguists, and staitsmen ov the day. 
** Prof. Max Müller, in an artic] on speling which apeerd 


.in the Fortnightly Review about too yeerz sins, asks, ‘Iz ther 
no staitsman in Evgland sufishently proof agatnst ridicuel 
tu caul the atenshon ov Parlement tu whot iz a groing 
nashonal misfortuen??’ 


The atenshon ov the Rt, Hon, Rob- 
ert Lowe having been cauld tu tbis chalenj. that jentelman 
‘I am not afraid’ öv ridicuel, and’I hav a 
strong opinion on the speling cwestion, and yoo ar welcum 
tu it. Ther ar; I am informd, 89 sounds in the English | 
langwaij. Ther ar 24 leterz. ‘I think that eech Jeter shud 
reprezent wun sound; that 15 new leterz shud be aded, 80 
that ther be a leter for every sound, and that every n man 
shud riet az he speeks.’ 

t: Most personz hoo hav thaut upon this subject wil agree 
that in ‘ prinsipel’ Mr. Lowe iz riet. Every sduid in the 
langwaij shud hay a leter tu represent it, az recomended by 
Mr. Withers, Mr. Pitman, Mr. Ellis, and uthers. ‘The alfa- 
bet at first ‘consisted ov 16 leterz only, and new leterz hav 
been aded from tiem tn tiem az new soundz wer developt ' or 


Tecogniezd. In old English hooks ther wer no v, w, orj, 


which hav been aded fins the inttoducshon ov printing, 
Ther iz therfor‘no objecshon in’ theory tu, the’ introdnéshon 
ov new leterz. Most ov the difieultiz ov English’ ‘Speling, 
howevér, atiéz from. the fadt that’ We doo noi’ uez ‘the leterz 
we hav consistently; and consetwently ani efort iz beeing 
maid—without giving up the prinsipel advocaited by Mr. 
Lowe, that we aut tu hav 15 new leterz—tu maik the best 
posibel ues ov ecsisting leterz; and Mr. Pitman haz a skeem , 
for this purpos, and so haz Mr. Elis. 

“Most ov the dificultiz ov speling wud disapecr if the leterz 
and combinaishonz ov leterz wer uezd invairiably for the 
gaim sound, even if no new leterz wer adopted. The 
wurdz ‘chair,’ ‘sheep,’ ‘thing,’ ‘shoot,’ ‘shout,’ in a strictly. 
fénetic sistem, wud recwier too new leterz eech. Tf, how- 
ever, Į wer tu riet this comunicaishon with new leterz, the 
compositor cud not set it up, az the tieps ar not found in 
ordinary printing ofisez, and even if thay wer found | and 
printed, meny ov yoor reederz wud at first find sum t 
in desiefering my remarks, : 

. The pozishon, then, which iz jeneraly recogniézd now 
by leeding speling reformers iz this; that whiel a compleet 
alfabet shud be lookt forward tu az the ultimait end, it iz 
indispensabel tu hav an interim sistem; imperfect and in 
-sum sens illojical tho that sistem may be, it wad be a vast 
iraproovment upon the prezent stait ov things. 

«This vew iz indorst by Dr. Temple, Bishop ov Exeter, 
hoo sayz: ‘I taik much interest in the speling reform that 


jz proposed; but I am cwiet shuer that a begining wil hav 


tu be maid in wun way, and in wun way only, if eny result 
iz tu be ataind, and that ig, a sosiety must be formå ov edu- 
‘eaited’ peepel, hoo wil -plej themselvz, both in rieting and 
printing, tu spel foneticaly, and tu discard the prezent sis- 
tem. The sucses ov such a sosiety wud graitly “depend 
on ther maiking the minimum ov chainj, Ther aut tu be no 
new caracterz, and only the intreducshon ov a few diacriti- 
cal marks. And whiel it iz nesesary tu insist on the prinsi- 
pel every leter or digraf shal hay wun sound only, it iz not 
nesesary, and it wud be wiez tu discard the prinsipe}, every 
sound shai be reprezented by wun leter or digraf only.” 

The practical good sens ov theez remarks, cumiug from 
wun- ov the first scolarz ov the day, wun hoo haz fild, and 
honorably fild, the otsez of Inspector of Skoolz ‘and then 
that of Hed Master ov Rugby, wil comend themselvz tu tha 
aprooval of most thautful men. It wil be seen that both ¢ 
and ķ ar retaind in the abuv in the pozishonz in which thay 
ar uezd in the comon speling, and that whot iz cauld the 
long sounds ov the vowels e, 2, 0, U iZ indicated by ading 6, 
az in see, die, fod, due, Yoorz, &e:,:  E, Jones,” 


he Ernth Seeker, June 8, 1878. 
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Which is the Vampire ? 

In The Index for May 30th appears three and a half col- 
umns, in the cultured éditor’s splenetic and vindictive 
style, upon Ingersoll and the Vampires of the Press, in which 
be labors hard—but vainly—to show that The Index is right, 
aud that Taz TRUTH SEEKER is wrong. Among the other 
terrible things, it charges us with being a ‘‘ Vampire.” It 
may be easily imagined how a person of our extremely sen- 
sitive nature must feel to be held up before cultured Liberal- 
ists as a '' vampire”! How would one of our intelligent 
readers like to be called a vampire”? especially by such a 
cultured and truthful man as the editor of Zhe Index. Oh, 
it’s terrible indeed! Have we lived so long to come to this 
at last! Are weindeed a‘ vampire”? _ 

To enable us to make up our mind as to what kind of a 
horrible monster we are, and whether we are a vampire 
or not, we have consulted authorities, but nevertheless 
we are still in doubt. We shall lay the case before our 
readers, and we hope some of them will be kind enough to 
tell us whether we are a Vampire or not. 

The highest authorities we have consulted describe three 
kinds of vampires, to wit: 1. “A dead person who is 
believed by superstitious people of some European nations 
to return in body and soul and wander about the earth seek- 
ing the blood of persons asleep.” Now as we are not dead 
yet, we can not ‘‘return” and as we have never sucked any 
blood from sleeping persons—that we know of—we cannot 
think we are that kind of vampire. ; 

2 ‘One who lives by preying upon others—an extortion- 
er.” We don’t prey on anybody nor pray to anybody. Nor 
‘are we an extortioner. We give full value for every dollar 
we receive. We give a third more reading than does The 

_ Indes for the same money, aud some insist that it is a third 
better, too ; hence we are not that kind of a vampire. 

3. “A large species of blood-sucking bat, native of South 
America, of a reddish-brown color, and as large as a magpie. 
It has two great projections, approximate ‘under-incisors, 

. and similar lancet-shaped superior canines, all of which are 
very sharp-pointed and arranged to make a triple puncture, 
like that of a leech. Their whole structure indicates that 
blood is their sole food. In some countries the rearing of 
calves is impossible on account of those bats,” ete. Does 
that description fit us? Are we that kind of a vampire? 
We indignantly answer, No! .We were not born in South 
America; we are not of a reddish-brown color; we are 
not the size of a magpie; weffhave not two great projec. 
ions; we have no under-incisors or upper canines im 
our jaws, aud have such teeth only as the dentist gave 
us, and we can take them out and show them to any 
cultured friend who wishesto examine them, Under all 
these tests, then, we stoutly deny that we are a vampire, 
If we are, we certainly do not know it. But we are willing 
to compromise. If the cultured editor will admit that he is 
a calf, then, just to humor him, we will consent that he may 
call us a vampire or a big bat that is after him. We would 
not suck his blood, but would be glad to get some of the 
falsehood out of him, that causes him to charge people with 
committing offenses they never thought of committing and 
of defending wrongs they never thought of defending. If 
that is his life blood, then we will be giad to get it out of 
him with our incisors, and by suction, even, if necessary. 

‘The principal thing the cultured editor has succeeded in 
-accomplishing, in his labored article about Ingersoll and 
the vampires, is to show his hatred and venom towards THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. We mourn ag one who will not be com- 
forted that we have failed to secure the approbation of the 
only really cultured paper in the Liberal ranks. We would 
have been glad to have secured its benignant and approving 
smile, but in this we have been unfortunate. We began in 
an humble, unpretending way. We did not profess to be 
cultured or high-toned. We had no company of rich stock- 
holders to back us and help us. We made no pretensions to 
ultra respectability. We engaged in the work of dissemi- 
nating the truths of Liberalism from a sense of duty, and we 
have discharged that duty honestly and with the best ability 
ave possess, We have endeavored to express ourselves in 
a frank, outspoken, unambiguous manner. We have not 
studied fine phrases or a super-cultured style. We have 
spoken in language not easily misunderstood as to what we 
believed about theological tyranny and fallacious creeđs, 
We have Opposed wrong wherever we have found it. We 
have upheld what we believed to be the truth, and have 
fearlessly advocated it with such ability as we have— 
not, of course, equal to that of the organ of Cultured Free. 

. thought, for we have never seen the inside of a college, 
academy, or high school; and since the age of fifteen we 
bave been a constant toiler, finding no time to go to school, 
and very little time forreading. We have taken no degree, but 
we have meant to be honest and truthful ; and that is about 
as high ag our culture has extended. It is perhaps greatly 
to be regretted that our opportunities and attainments have 


been so inferior to those of the cultured editor, but we can 
not see that we are to blame for it. We did not have the 
privilege of getting ourselves up. We were even here 
before we knew anything about ourselves. Had the ques- 
tion been put to us early enough as to what pattern we 
should be modeled after, possibly we might have answered, 
“t Let it be one of high culture, extreme respectability, with 
a keen scent for obscenity, so that we can detect it even 
where it does not exist.” But we were not consulted at all, 
and we were under the necessity of accepting ourselves gust 
as we were. Cannot the cultured editor make some allow- 
ance for these early impediments on our part? ‘Would he 
have done much better under the same circumstances? 

Yes, we are extremely sorry that we have failed to meet 
the approbation of the cultured editor as we were to be 
equally unsuccessful in securing the approbation of his 
friends Anthony Comstock, R. Peterson, and Seth Wilbur 
Payne, Perhaps when an uncultured man finds such a 
worthy quartette—such an array of truly good and truly 
respectable men—opposed to him, it is enough to cause him 
to distrust himself and his own integrity, but with our un- 
cultured mind we could not see that we had meant any 
harm. All that is left for us to do is to try and win the 
approbation of our numerous readers, If we are denied the 
approval of Comstock, Peterson, Payne, and Abbot, we at 
least trust that a portion of Our readers may be able to per- 
ceive some merit in us, and that with such faults as we have 
been guilty of some good deeds may be set-down in our 
favor on the credit side. $ 

We certainly have sought no quarrel with The Index. With 
due respect for its culture and high tone, we only humbly 
craved to join its ranks and to codperate with it in carrying 
out its demands. We said not a word’ against it, and though 
the hand of fellowship was not extended to us, our grief 
was silent, and we still bowed in adoration. But when the 
cultured editor strikes us with heavy blows, when he vili. 
fies and asperses us, when he declares and reiterates that we 
are guilty of the grossest offenses—that we are an advocate 
of vile and obscene literature, that we wish to defend those 
who.are trying to debauch the minds of the young, that we 
are trying to tear down all the barriers that divide decency 
from indecency and morality from immorality—then our 
grief knows no bounds, and we are ready to cry out in sore 
anguish, “ Francis Ellingwood! Francis Ellingwood, why 
persecutest thou me?” 

All this trouble has been brought upon our luckless head 
because we recommended a certain petition to Congress ask- 
ing for the repeal or modification of certain unconstitutional 
and oppressive laws, the enactment of which was procured 
by the influence and efforts of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which laws have been used as an engine of 
tyranny against the unfortunate wights not ia favor with the 
Y, M. C. A. A good deal has been said about this petition, 
The cultured editor has denounced it, the writer of it, and 
the seventy thousand who sigued it, in such strong terms, and 
has accused them all of favoring and advocating the gross. 
est obscenity, that we will again lay this petition before our 
readers, and we hope they will examine it closely, and see 
if they can find in it a phrase or a word of an improper char. 
acter or which excuses or defends anything that is impure, 
anything immoral or indecent; or whether there isa clause or 
suggestion that anybody but a super-cultured editor could 
take exception to, Here it is: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress Assembled : ° 

The Petition of the OUndersigned, Citizens of the United 
States, residing at or near , respectfully shows ; 

1 That they are loyal and devoted supporters of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of the Republican form 
of Government, and that they are so principally from the 
conviction that under them Personal. Liberty, Freedom of 
Conscience, of the Press, and of the expression of opinion, 
together with equality before the Law and the Departments 
of Government had been for the first time substantially 
secured among men; and your petitioners rejoiced in the 
belief that the rights thus guaranteed had in our own coun- 
try forever abrogated every form of political, moral, and 
religious persecution and inquisition :— 

2. That without the knowledge of your Petitioners, and 
as they believe, without the knowledge of any great number 
of the Citizens of the United States, certain Acts were pro- 
cured to be passed by Congress in 1878 (since incorporated 
into the U. S. Revised Statutes, as §§ 1785, 8878; 3893, 5389, 
2491), for the ostensible purpose of suppressing ‘‘ obscene 
literature,” &c., which reversed the policy and practice of 
our Government since its foundation. : 

3. That in the belief of your Petitioners the Government 
of the United States was established under the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution for the more general 
purposes of Government only, and for the protection, and 
not for the limitation, of the rights aforesaid. That to that 
end, ie, “to secure the blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity,” Congress was prohibited from making 
laws affecting Religion or Conscience, or ‘‘ abridging the free- 
dom of the Press or of Speech,” or the right of Petition ; and 
the People were ‘‘ to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects,” &c. That the true construction and meaning of 
these great Charters of Liberty were declared by their 
authors, the founders of our Government, to be, that all 
persons were, and of right ought to be, equal in their pro- 
tection and privileges before the Law, the Courts, and all 
the Departments of the Government, without discrimination 
or question, as to their social, moral, political or religious 
character. That the Statutes aforesaid are, in the opinion 
of your Petitioners, plain violations of the letter and spirit 
of these fundamental principles of our Government; and 
that they are capable of, and are, in fact, being used for the 
purposes of moral and religious persecution, whereby the 
dearest and most precious rights of the People are being 
grievously violated under the forms of legal inquisition, 
tines, forfeiture, and imprisonment :— 

4, And your Petitioners further show, that they dre con- 
vinced that all attempts of Civil’: Government, whether 
State or National, to enforce or to favor particular religious, 
social, moral or medica] opinions, or schools of thought or 
practice, are not only unconstitutional, but ill-advised, con- 
trary to the spirit and progress of our age, and almost cer- 
tain in the end to defeat any beneficial objects intended, 


That mental, moral, and physical health and safety are bet- 
ter secured and preserved by virtue resting upon liberty and 
‘knowledge, than upon ignorance enforced by governmental 
supervision. That even error may be safely left free, where 
_ truth is free to combat it. That the greatest danger to a 
Republic is the insidious repression of the liberties of the 
People. That“whenever publications, pictures, articles, 
acts, or exhibitions, directly tending to produce crime or 
pauperism, are wantonly exposed to the Public, or obtruded 
upon individuals, the several States and Territories have. 
provided, or may be safely left to provide, suitable remedies. 

Wherefore your Petitioners pray that the Statutes afore- 
said may be repealed, or materially modified, so that they 
cannot be used to abridge the Freedom of the Press or of 
Conscience, or to. destroy the liberty and equality of the 
People before the Law and Departments of the Government 
on account of any religious, moral, political, medical, or 
commercial grounds or pretexts whatsoever. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c., &c., &e. 

There, kind friends, is the terrible, iniquitous document, 
just as it was written, just as it was signed by nearly seventy 
thousand people, and just as it was presented to Congress 
for its consideration. It states fairly the reason why the Com- 
stock law is objectionable, it calls attention to the fact that 
it abridges the freedom of speech, the freedom of the 
press, and simply defines the rights of American freemen, 
and respectfully asks for the law’s repeal or modification. 
And for this the cultured editor charges the petition with 
being a terrible and fatal blunder, of occupying an utterly 
indefensible position ; its writer and its seventy thousand 
signers with allying themselves with publishers of obscene 
literature, shielders of nefarious practices, of compromising 
the cause of Liberalism, and much more of the same kind. 
Because we have made ourselves active in having this peti- 
tion signed and presented to Congress, the cultured 
editor denounces us as a vampire, and accuses us of insincer- 
ity, of dishonesty, and of complicity with crime. Now all 
this is simply false. There is not a word of truth in it. 
There is not a word in the petition in favor of obscenity and 
immorality. Not one of the signers placed his name to the 
document because he was in favor of obsenity į not one 
meant to lend his aid to any form of immorality, and there 
is scarcely a man in the country who would have the hardi- 
hood to pretend that the writer and the signers of that peti- 
tion were aiders and abettors of obscenity, except Anthony | 
Comstock and Francis Ellingwood Abbot, and every time 
those cultured men assert that such is the case they utter a 
base, calumnious falsehood. The drafter of that petition is 
as pure a man as either Comstock or Abbot, and the signers 
are among the best men in our land, and whenever the cul- 
tured, self-righteous editor insinuates anything to the con- 
trary he is guilty of vilification and wrong towards his fel- 
low-beings, far more criminal than vampirism or obscenity. 

As bad as obscenity is, itis not the highest crime that is 
committed. Defamation of character, vilifying one’s fel- 
low-beings, blackening the reputations of others, and im-. 
puting dishonorable motives where none exist, and using 
calumny and slander are infinitely baser and blacker, and 
these the cultured editor has persistently been guilty of. 
Every time he insinuates that those in favor of a repeal of 
the Comstock laws are in favor of obscenity he utters a 
falsehood. Every time he says the petition calls for a 
‘*tolal repeal,” he utters a lie. No such words as ‘total 
repeal” are used in the petition. Let the language of the 
last paragraph be closely studied and it will be seen that 
it asks for a modification just as much as for repeal. If 
language means anything, one is meant just as much aa 
another. It is left to the option of Congress whether 
it shall be modification or repeal. How dishonest then, 
how base and untruthful is the cultured editor. to per- 
sist in misrepresenting his betters the way he does! How 
absurd and uncalled-for the hypocritical, pharisaical howl 
about the ‘‘ great blunder ” that has been committed in asking 
for a repeal instead of a modification! Why, a blind man 
can see that a modification is asked for just ïs much as a 
repeal. Both words could not be named first. One had to 
have precedénce, but the second is asked for just as much as 
the first, and people of ordinary culture can easily see it. 

The cultured: gentleman pretends to be in favor of a 
‘radical modification,” but condemns the petition to the 
lowest degradation because it asks for modification or for 
repeal, as Congress decides. What contemptible bair-split- 
ting | What barefaced dishonesty! What despicable insin- 
cerity! If that is culture, if that is refinement, if that is 
the respectability which Liberals are enjoined to embrace, 
may God, or the forces of nature, or whatever else rules in 
the universe, save us from it! A thousand times sooner 
give us plain, old-fashionéd honesty, truth, and common 
sense. ` 
. What a ridiculous thing itis for the Apostle of Culture to 
undertake to make such a wide difference between the 

‘repeal and modification of a bad law. He admits the law is 
bad, when he says he favors a ‘‘radieal modification.” If, 
then, it is so bad, where is the great harm in repealing it 
altogether, and getting up something better instead? Is there 
really such great wrong in repealing a bad law as to subject 
every one in favor of it to the charge of being obscenista? 
The petition clearly points out the way'in which obscenity 
can be circumvented without destroying or infringing the - 
liberties of the people. We well know that the Comstock 
Jaw is unconstitutional, that it has placed in the hands of a 
bad, unprincipled man the power to oppress and gross] 
wrong his more respectable fellow-citizens, and that its rule 
has neediessly damaged in property and in reputation hun- 
dreds of upright American citizens. Is it then such a crim- 
inal thing to respectfully ask for its repeal? Because we 
have been somewhat instrumental in the movement is the 
cultured gentleman justified in denouncing us in every con- 
ceivable manner? Can it not be seen by persons of even 
common Culture that he is making a great fuss about noth- 
ing? That he is scattering discord and contention where 
there is no necessity for it? Who has constituted him a . 
dictator to jnsoleally arraign people for performing consci- 
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entious actions? Is he to decide what kind of a petition we we have been glad to hear and still are, Moreover, if he is see by reading it. This is a case of 


_ may sign and what not ? Who has authorizedhim toele- pleased with such a defense as the cultured editor gave him— 
vate a cultured standard which all the Liberals of the land saying on the one hand that, ‘‘Col. Ingersoll was quite ignor- | 
must bow down to and acknowledge? Is he indeed the ant of what he was doing when he signed or presented that 

infallible pope whose edict must. be obeyed upon pain of petition,” and on the other hand; twice- quoting with i 
excommunication and the rack, and without a question by approval the Rev. Mr. Fidridge who denounces the Colonel į 
all the Liberals from the Atlantic to the Pacific? Is he as a knave—if the Colonel is pleased with that sort of | 
surely the Moses, which shall say to us, ‘this ye may do, adefense he is easily suited and is welcome to it. As for! 
but that ye may not do?’ Cannot a petition be written and ourselves we would not wish such a defense. art: 
signed by the freemen of America without being subjected The cultured editor, in speaking of a letter of Col. Inger- : 
to the denunciation and vilification of this bigoted, self- soll tothe Boston Journal, says : ‘Tar TRUTH SEEKER did | 
righteous, semi-orthodox Pharisee ? Are not calumny, mis- not, does not, and will not,dare to print it.” To show that the : 
representation, and attempted moral assassination infinitely editor is no more truthful in this than in the other charges ` 
worse than even the obscenity with which he so falsely he has made against us, we will here insert the letter referred | 
charges others? He is perhaps the greatest assassin who to, for there is assuredly nothing very formidable in it. 
stabs our reputation and he the greatest thief who steals our | Here it is: 

good name. Shakspere thus states it: WASHINGTON, March 18, 1878. 

3 To the Editors of the Boston Journal: 

My attention has been called tothe following article that 
recently appeared in your paper: 

“ Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll and others feel aggrieved 
because Congress in 1873 enacted a law for the suppression 
of obscene literature, and, believing it an. infringement of 
the rights of certain citizens and an effort to muzzle the press 
and conscience, petition for its repeal. When a man’s con- 
science permits him to spread broadcast obscene literature, 
it is time that conscience was muzzled. The law is a terror 
only to evil doers.” 

No one wishes the repeal of any law for the suppression of 
obscene literature. For my part I wish all such laws rigidly 
enforced. The only objection that I have to the law of 1873 
is, that it has been construed to include books and pam- 


“Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls, : 
Who steals my purse, steals trash; ‘tis something, nothing; 
‘Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that fleches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches. him, 
‘ And makes me poor indeed.” 


A single quotation from Pollock, on the slanderer will 
suffice: 
“ Twas slander filled his mouth with lying words— 
Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin. The man 
In whom this spirit entered was undone. 
His tongue was set on fire of hell, his heart 
Was black as death, his legs were faint with haste 


: matter. 


phlets written against the religion of the day, although con- 
taining nothing that can be called obscene or impure. 
Certain religious fanatics, taking advantage of the word 
‘‘jmmoral” in the law, have claimed that al] writings 
against what they are pleased to call orthodox religion are 
immoral, and such books have been seized and their authors 
arrested. Teo this, and this only, I object. 

Your article does me great injustice, and I ask that you 
cs will have the kindness to publish this note. 

When the cultured gentleman asserts or insinuates that! From the bottom of my heart I despise the publishers of 
the friends and signers of that petition are advocates of | obscene literature. Below them there is no depth of filth. 
obscenity, he robs them of their good name. It would} And I also despise those who, under the pretense of sup- 
undoubtedly ‘be better for him to pay less attention to cul- pressing oñscono literatiite, Sndeavor be preven, erpen 

. i i ure men from writing and publishing hones! 
ture, to regard it less highly, and to place a greater value onsite. Yours truly, p T G. INGERSOLL. 
upon truth, honesty, and fair dealing. S ; : k A 

Appropos to the cultured editor’s hue and cry about the| The cultured editor takes pains to inform his readers that 
enormity of asking for the repeal of a law and the criminal. | Łe had an interview with Coi. Ingersoll and it seems the 
ity those must be guilty of who presume to ask for it, and Colonel, as is his wont, was genial and gracious with him 
as an illustration of his honesty and’ sincerity, attention ig |224 it Was on this occasion that the cultured editor re- 


foll ton tel hie dispatch | guested the Colonel to abstain from advocating the cause o 
rt pate oe pba his fae eee paper pata the petition which the cultured editor had done his beet to 


i inst: blacken and destroy. This we have from a mutual friend 
a ne pee za _ | who conversed with the Colonel subsequent to the Abbot 
“ The House Committee on.the Revision of the Laws, in| interview and to. whom the Colonel made the statement. We 
response to the petition of Robt. G. Ingersoll and others, has too had an interview with Col. Ingersoll when he lectured 


reported favorably a bill to repeal that section of the Revised |"... ; : ; 
Statutes which relates to the sending of obscene Jiterature | in this city, and Comstock and his law were mentioned and 


~~ through the mails. This is the act commonly known as the | it was very apparent that the Colonel entertained a very 
Anthony Comstock Law and the section under which alone | poor opinion of both and that he thought far less of either 
he obtains the exceptional powers which he exercises. Thej Comstock and his law than the cultured editor appears to, 
committee has been induced te favor the repeal of this bill and that both would be easily set aside. We do not believe 


n the ground that it is unconstitutional and that in man H i g ; 
instances it hes been executed ina tyrannical and unjust the Colonel's views have materially changed since—though 
manner,” that short interview in Boston with a man of culture may 

be 


Here we seé that the House Committee favor the repeal of | b@Vé been more than he could withstand, He may now 
the Comstock Law, and upon the very grounds expressed | 2 Comstock man, as Abbot is, but we do.not believe it. Of 
in the petition, first, the unconstitutionality of the law, and | course, Culture is more or less rye, but Miz ae 
' second, the tyranny and injustice that have been. exercise | think the Colonel was entirely changed by one contact, nor 
under it, and thus directly snubbing Comstockism and do we think culture alone will deter him from advocating 

+ $ 


A : : f the petitioners, 
Abbotism. What is the cultured gentleman going to do| the prayer © 7 ; .. 
about this outrage ? Wilt he permit a Congressional com- There are a good many inaccuracies of statement in The 


i j ticle on vampirism which should not appear in a 
mittee to absolutely favor a repeal of the Comstock Law | Zee ar Oy wW 
without denouncing them as obscenists, cut-throats, and |JOurnal of Peep aer in ined bbs ae to 
assassins? He must look to them at once for they are far | 29tice but a few o them. 1. i ai AE ITEE E TA 
more dangerous than the editor of this paper who asked for | i£8 last issue to cover up the fac a v g 


f ; ; ” Thisis false. We 
: dificat hile the ommend. 1 anq | Opposes the repeal of the law of 1873. 3 
PE SERE AA E area E ERRE tried to do nothing of the kind, and we did not know that 


The report of this committee is really a triumph in favor | Colonel Ingersoll was opposed to the repeal of the law, and 
of the potion: whether the House finds time te vote upon it | We are yet far from believing that he is. We think we know 
"or not, It is a decision in favor of one of the largest peti- | his opinion towards Comstock, and we cannot believe he is 
tions ever sent in to Congress. We can congratulate our- specially anxious to retain Comstock S unconstitutional law 
selves that we were instrumental in getting it up, while the | 92 our statute books. If he is, we can only say seal position 
cultured editor may have the unenviable credit of trying to |15 not consistent. We can easily understand that The Index 
stab it in its infancy, and of persistently denouncing it and will do all it can to show that he has gone over to the mis- 
those who signed it ever since. We would not change places | erable few who howl about culture and high-toned decency, 
with him for all the culture he boasts of, but we do not believe it. ‘ ; P 
Yes, this report of the Committee is a heavy blow upon|. 2. ‘‘ The greatest danger of Liberalism to-day is the low 
Comstock, and he needs bestir himself at once. ~ He wil] | purpose of some of its popular exponents,” This is untrue 
probably obtain a certificate of high morality and respecta- | a8 the cultured man meant it, but it may be true as a matter 
bility, if not of culture, from the Rev. Mr. Courtney, the { of fact. It depends altogether who it is that have the ‘‘ low 
Rev. Mr. Tyng, and five hundred more of the clergymen of | purposes.” If he means those who ask for the repeal of a 
this city and Brooklyn, and with this holy backing, and a| bad, oppressive, unconstitutional law, he speaks falsely; but 
carpet-bag full of obscege pictures and books, he will hurry | if he means the slanderer, the Vilifier, the calumniator, and 
on to Washington and strive to annul the action of the Com- | the besmircher of the good name of others, he is correct. 
mittee. May we not expect that the Apostle of Culture, | He however did not mean that his purposes are low, but those 
Abbot, backed by A. W. Kelsey and H. Clay Neville, will | of that obscene brother of his; hence his falsehood. 
also hurry on to Washington to save his friend Comstock’s| 3. “ We say without hesitation that. Liberalism could have 
great moral law, and to kiti the petition? Already has the cul- | practically no worse enemy than he who purposely or with- 
-tured gentleman been guilty of the meanness of approach-| out purpose, should actually place it before the public in the 
ing Colonel Ingersoll with a request that the Colonel should | light of a defender of obscene literature.” Here is a double 
not appear before the Senate Committee in favor of the | falsehood. In the first place it means to insinuate that we 
prayer of the petitioners; which despicable request we trust | are a defender of obscene literature when nothing is further 
the Colonel will totally disregard. We hope he wili be|from the truth. With the exception of a part of a filthy 
influenced more by the prayers of seventy thousand honest, | book which Comstock sent by mai) to a friend of ours, we 
independent men, than by the request of one high-toned, | do not remember having seen an obscene book for twenty 
truckling, weak-kneed, temporizing, pharsaical, semi-| years. We are not at all in favor of that kind of literature, 
orthodox, though cultured man. ; but believe there are effective means of suppressing it with- 
As regards the position of Colonel Ingersoll we have lit-| out breaking the Constitution of our country. Nor do we 
tle to say. If he deems it the wiser course to work for! think a mistaken idea that Liberslism favors obscenity—as 
modification rather than repeal, we shall not object. -We|bad as obscenity is—is the greatest evil that besets Lib- 
have not pretended that he is in favor of repeal nor even | eralism. Falsehood, ‘slander, and wilful misrepresentation 
that he signed the petition. We have not misstated a fact | are far worse. . ; . 
in relation. to him, nor have we made any false pretensions| 4. ‘‘It [the petition] asks that the law of 1873 be totally 
in relation to the petition. That he is in favor of carrying ‘ repealed.” Utterly false and unprincipled, as we have shown. 
out.the prayer of the petitioners and of helping in the cause . The petition asks for nothing of the kind, as any person can 


To propagate the lie his soul. had formed. 

His pillow was the peace of families 

Destroyed, the sigh of innocence reproached, 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brotherhoods; 
¥et did he spare hia sloep, and hear the clock 
Number the midnight watches, on his bed, 

Devising mischief more; and early rose, 

And made mosthellish meals of good men’s names.” 


gross and positive false- 
hood. te 

5. “ The utter insincerity of Tum TRUT SEEKER’s Oppo- 
sition is proved by the extreme care taken by it to keep the 
difference itself completely out of sight, and to raise all 
sorts of ridiculous and personal side issues which have noth- 
ing to do with the main question.” This is simply a cul- 
tured lie. Wehave been entirely frank and open in the 
We have tried to cover or conceal nothing, and 
we have not tried to drag in irrelevant side issues. 

6. ‘‘ Liberalism. cannot afford to take up an utterly inde- 
fensible position,” As this was meant it is utterly false, 


, It means that Liberalism cannot afford to ask for the repeal 


of an unjust, oppressive, unconstitutional law, That is as 
false as hell, regardless of what villainous, false construc- 
tion may be placed upon the motives of Liberals. But 
‘Liberals cannot afford” to be liars, slanderers, and vili- 
fiers. They cannot afford to uphold injustice, priestly 
tyranny, and the suppression of the very principles of per- 
sonal liberty, That is the way to state it, They can afford 
to be brave and true men, but they cannot afford to be 
arrant, cringing, weak-kueed cowards. 

7. “ The petition itself is.a terrible and fatal blunder for ` 
the Liberal cause; for the act of demanding the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the law of 1873 must and will, in spite Of all 
protests and explanations, put the signers in the attitude of 
seeking to protect really obscene literature.” False, doubly 
false! The petition does not ask for an unconditional re- 
peal, and Mr. Abbot knows it perfectly well, if he knows 
anything. It does not seek to protect obscene literature,' 
and the cultured falsifier also knows that perfectly well. 
There are plenty of ways to extirpate obscene literature 
instéad of by unconstitutional, liberty-destroying Young- 
Men’s-Christian-Association laws. And he who states to 
the contrary utters a falsehood. 

8 ‘“ THE TRUTH SEEKER tries to convince its readers 
contrary tothe truth, that Colonel Ingersoll really favors the 
repeal of that law.” Utterly false, We have not tried to 
misrepresent Col. Ingersoll in the slightest degree. We did 
not know nor say whether he most favored repeal or modi- 
fication; but if he favors either, he is in favor of the peti- 
tion, for, we repeat, it asks for one as much as the other, 
Nothing has been further from our aim than to misrepre- 
sent anything connected with this affair. -We wish the 
cultured journal was equally free from misrepresentation, 

9. ‘It isa libel on Col. Ingersoll’s good name to say that 
he is intentionally in favor of the total repeal of ‘the law.” 
In intent here is another falsehood. It seeks to imply that 
wehave libeled the Colonel by. representing him in favor of 
a total repeal, when we have done nothing of the kind, as 
the readers of these pages can truthfully attest. The entire 
implication is basely false, as are all the rest of the false- 
hoods from the same source. 

10. The cultured slurs about ‘dragooning Liberals into 
the defense of publishers of obscene literature,” the hideous 
crime of ‘‘social fountain-poisoning,” and much else of a 
similar character we can afford to let pass for the present. 
It is probable the gentleman’s own venom will poigon him 
to death; and perhaps it is well that natural causes pro- 
duce natural results. 

More room has been taken in examining these cultured 
attacks and cultured falsehoods than was intended, and more 
perhaps than they deserve. The gentleman may act upon 
the principle that a lie told often enough will take the place 
of truth, but he is mistaken in this if he thinks so. False- 
hood, injustice, and oppression must ultimately go to the 
wall, and it will take several journals of cultured thought— 
abler than his—to sustain them against the effects of reason, 
truth, and sterling honesty. 

It appears to us that the cultured gentleman in this great 
struggle places himself in the position the traitors occupied 
in the revolutionary struggle of this young country. When 
the veterans of freedom were in a life and death struggle 
against heavy odds, and when they needed the help of every 
man, how base it was in the traitors to try to foil them, and 
play into the hands of the enemy. Can any good man enter- 
tain any respect for that class of men? Honest worth will 
ever be respected, while treachery and falsehood must ever 
be despised. - ý 

The cultured editor has a perfect right to be partial to kid 
gloves, patent-leather boots, and twenty-five cent cigars. 
As for ourselves we have had no use for either of these; but 
we fail to see that they make a man any more honorable or 
high-minded, or that they entitle him to misrepresent his 
fellow-men, or to impute wrong motives for their actions, 
He also has a right to defend, if he chooses to, Comstock 
and his miserable law, but we fear love’s labor in this cage 
will be lost. Comstockism is going down, and it will hardly 
be in the power of Courtney, Tyng, and Abbot to save it. 
There seems to be a fatal coincidence in the Comstock busi- 
ness all around. Just now the papers bring the intelligence 
that the great, Comstock lode of Nevada is impoverished 
and exhausted, and the stock is away down. Tt is much the 
same With our Comstock stock here. It is to be feared it is 
so low it cannot again be resurrected. The Index will 
hardly be able to save it. 

In closing, we Charge the cultured editor with maligning 
and misrepresenting the intent of seventy thousand people, 
He has aimed to filch from them their good name. and repu- 
tation; he has falsified their object and purpose. To this 
extent he has sucked away their very life-blood, and we 
leave it with our readers to decide which is the vampire, 


ae 


Tux Letter from the Devil is excused again this week. - 
He was on hand, so far as he is concerned, and would 
have written with sufficient promptness, but our room was 
completely bespoke for other articles, and, as he is so 
good-natured, he does not object to being set aside for a 
week Or two when necessary. Our article on-astronomy 
also had to give way. to other matter. . ` 
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The New Scripture. 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus. 
CHAPTER XV. 


ENTITLED SUBLIMITY. 
Simon Again Proceeds Weartly on his Journey. | 

1. The gathering. The gathering of the mighty 
ones. The gathering of the great ones. Woe be to 
him that delayeth to come, woe to him that heareth 
not. ae ee 
2. The mighty shall rejoice, and the weak-kneed 
shall fall down 

3. And the viper of Ezion was married to the 
nether whirlwind, and the mighty ones were gath- 
ered together.. And a great mist came out and over- 
whelmed the scribe, and built itself an habitation 
among the bushes; and sent out invitations. to the 
feast. 

4. And the crocodiles, and the locusts, and the 
grasshoppers of the sea isles came. And two bee- 
tles and a cimex presented themselves in baskets of 
filigree work. 

5. And one. of the crocodiles had a flat nose, and 
was an eunuch, and they stoned him, and drowned 
him with water till he died. 

6. And divers of the conies said continually, It is 
well, it is well; and the grey falcons grew sick unto 
death, and made over their possessions. $ 

T: And the great fish that sat in the midst, was 
possessed of a demon, and refused to sell, and the 
lepers were angry thereat. 

8. But why they broke it, I know not, and no man 
living can tell, and of late the dead are silent. 

9, And the scribe lifted up, his voice, which had 
fallen into a pit, and cried, saying, Out of the depth, 
out of the depth, and the answer came quick, saying, 
Wallow. 

10. And I sharpened mine ears with myrtle sprigs, 
and came down, and the beggar died. 

11. And Abram gave him a four square cloth and 
said, Blow, and it was so. 

12, And the other side was hollow, and said it was 
born so; and the horses and the chariots went away 
empty, nevertheless the man was a liar. $ 

13. And it came to pass, and was not able, and 
went by on the other. side. of the dead crocodile, and 
began to scratch lustily, and the woe-begone cimex 
said, So let him find grief, and it was so. 

14, Then I understood why the blood was seen, 
and what was meant by the wounded coppersmith. 
And the king said, It is better thus, and I said, 
Amen. 

15. After this itegrew dark, and there were seven 
of them. 

16. He that hath ears to hear let him hear! 


j 


CHAPTER XVI. 


` ENTITLED DUALITY, 
Simon in Deep Distress 


1, And Simon ‘departed upon his journey,and took 
leave of the guides. But the guide whose name was 
Godlyguts went with him to show him the way. 

2. And they went in search of a. ‘certain city 
called the city of Sanctification, but they could not 
find it. , 

3. For the gutter called the Narrowway branched 
off in every direction, and the branches ran into each 
other, and through each other, and over each other, 
and under each other. 

4, And there were turnings here, and twistings 
there; on this side was a bend and on that side was 
a bend; in one place the gutter was so deep that 
daylight was no longer seen, and in another so shal- 
low that the pilgrims could scarce keep within it. 

5. And Simon went on painfully and wearily day 
by day, tumbling headlong down into the deep 
places, and toiling up the ascent to the shallows. 

6. And everywhere in the gutters were great stones 
called Arguments, which were cast in by the Giants, 
and they were exceedingly troublesome to the pil- 
grims, causing them often to fall down, and compell- 
ing them to clamber over, for some of the stones were 
very great and not easily got over. 

7. And Simon and Godlyguts went on together, 
helping each other over the great stones, and tum- 
bling down together, and lifting each other up again, 
and condoling with each other, and saying, We fell 
not, nor can we fall, and even while they were yet 
saying it, they went down sprawling. 

8, And it came to pass at a certain place one of the 
Giants came and threw down a great stone upon 
them, where the gutter was very deep. : 

9. And the great stone came down swiftly, hissing 
as it fell, and Godlyguts being expert in such mat- 
ters avoided it, but it fell upon Simon, and as an 
hammer driveth in a nail, so did it drive Simon into 
the ground. . : 

10. Even up to the ears did it drive him into the 
ground, and not being able to get out, he took good 
counsel and stayed in, and his wits went gathering 
wool, and found little. 

11. And when his wits came back from their-jour- 
uey, behold Godlyguts was gone away. 
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12. And Simon went after him, and overtook him, 


‘and said unto him, Why hast thou, forsaken me, see- 
ing Iam nailed fast in the gro 


und, and the great 
stone over me. : onia , ; 

13. And after much entreaty Godlyguts went back 
with Simon, but they could not find the stone, nor 
the place where Simon was nailed down. i 

i14. Then was Simon in sore distress, and went 
about as one distraught, moaning his grief to the. 
winds, and Godlyguts grew weary of the search, 

15. And Simon bemoaned himself bitterly, saying, | 
Woe is me, woe is me; Iam ‘one of the lost sheep. | 
‘Was ever man in such woeful guise, that he should | 
not be able to find himself. Woe is me in very deed, 
for I know not where I am, nor where my carcase is! 
laid. Oh, Simon, Simon, son of my father, where art 
thou ?’ Why hidest thou thyself from me? Thou| 
whom my soul loveth above all men, where art thou? 

16. And after many days Simon found the stone, 
and was ‘exceedingly joyful thereat, and he began 
diligently to dig under the stone, and in due time 
found himself. 

17. And Simon was much shattered by the stone 
falling upon him, and he gathered himself up with 
great care, and placed himself in a basket, and put- 
ting the basket on his head he went on his journey. 

18. And when he came to Gilead he repaired to the 
physician that dwelt there, and the physician repaired 
him.* i i 

19. And Simon went. on his way rejoicing. 

20. And Simon rejoiced exceedingly. 

; 21. And it came to pass that when Simon came to 
the + É 


` Communications. 


Hull to Stebbins. 


FRIEND STEBBINS: I do not know how long Bro. Bennett’s 
patience may hold out, and Iam not very particular as to 
who has the last word in this controversy over Spiritualism ; 
but your reply to my strictures on your article in Tae TRUTH 
SEEKER of April 20th demands a few words, and I feel 
‘‘impressed ” to write them. At first sight, it does seem a 
little cruel in me to ‘‘ take up the cudgel and whack away” 
at you after Bro. Bennett had given you such a thorough 
castigation! It is so much like kicking a dead dog just to 
convince him that there is punishment after death that I 
frankly confess that I owe you an apology, 

I was .foolish enough to think (and I am not yet quite 
cured) that there were three sides to the question. There 
was, 1. The side occupied by Bro. Bennett, as the conductor 
of a great truth-seeking journal; his duty is to furnish men. 
tal food to the great mass.of truth-seeking readers; 2. There 
is the side of anti-Spiritualists, of whom you are a represen- 
tative, expressing disappointment because the editor had 
catered a little for the rest of his Spiritfalistic readers, and 
8. There is the Spiritualistic side, of which I am a feeble 
representative, Now, that you had spoken from one side, 
and Bro, B. from another, had I, as a constant reader of TEE 
TRUTH SEEKER no right to a hearing? Ido not blame you 
for fiuttering! Mow could you do otherwise ? I commend 
the resignation with which you submit to the flagellation. 

- You, after stating that I am sure the rappings were not, 

in the case of the Fox sisters, produced by the toes, say: 
“ Well now, Moses, will you be kind enough to tell us how 
they were made? I feel sure you can if you will, You 
know 4s well as I that imps.composed of sublimated ether, 
or more substantial hydrogen gas, could not produce an 
audible sound ou stoves and other furniture.. Neither could 
the will of man or spirits do the like.” 

Yes, I would like to tell you just how they were made, 
but I can not. Ihave. slight acquaintance with the most 
of your ‘‘seventeen different ways” of producing raps. I 
can say these were not produced by any of them. They 
were produced by an intelligence—by some one who could 
read the thoughts of all present—this thing that produced 
these and other phenomena called itself the spirit of a dead 
man. I do not know that it was, but I am better convinced 
of it than I am that Dr, Stebbins.of Pennsylvania wrote the 
article to which I am now replying. 

I do not see how you can know that the will of man or 
spirits cannot produce raps. I have not, as yet, found all 
the possibilities connected with the will of man or spirits; 
and I judge you have not, for in your closing paragraph you 
‘say: “ Finally, I wish it to.be distinctly understood that I 
do not affirm or deny anything touching the existence of 
Bennett’s material ghosts, because I know not what he or 


*In this verse and the six preceding, the doctrine of the 
duality of man’s nature is plainly and unequivocally pro- 
pounded. 

{To our excessive dismay and grief, and to the incalcula- 
ble loss of science, religion, and the rest of the .professions, 
the rest of this highly interesting and very valuable chapter 
isfor the present at least, lost! An irreverent rat (our eternal 
| curses attend it), with a literary taste of ravenous dimen- 
sions, has eaten it! May its mother eat dirt! Our sorrow is 
of course great, and yet we do not sorrow as one without 
hope. We have borrowed a trap of Anthony Comstock 
(than whom a more tricky trapper never breathed), and 
have set it with a bait which we are sure neither gods nor’ 
men can resist. In the évent of our catching the ignoble, 
animal (to which end we desire the earnest prayers of the 
faithful), we shall engage an orthodox clergyman (than 
whom at cutting up ihe dead none have had more extensive 
practice) to perform £ post-mortem examination, and having 
thus recovered the lost manuscript, we shall publish it in our 
second or third edition, Should the rat, however, elect to 
| keep ont of the trap, we shall engage the renowned strategist. 
Moody. To say more than this is unnecessary. —Trs, 


i could the will of man or spirits do the like?” 


nature is capable of producing. I frankly admit that Ben- 
nett, Moses, and the universe, can do much,” 

Tf you cannot “afirm or deny .anything concerning 
spirits,” or, if you “ know not what nature is capable of pro- 
ducing,” how do you know that “ imps composed of subli- 
mated ether, or more substantial hydrogen gas, could not 


. produce an audible sound on stoves or other furniture.” 


Where do you—seeing you know nothing of what nature is 
capable of producing—get the authority to say, ‘‘ Neither 
A wiser man 
than either you or I once said: “What right has a scientific 
inquirer to dispute the occurrence of any class of actual 
phenomena? By what authority does he presume to question 
the veracity of men whose integrity is above suspicion? His 
appropriate business is to observe, analyze, classify, and explain, 
When he attempts to evade the truth, to deny the facts 
brought to his netice, and to defame the passive instruments 
employed in their production, he abandons the true method of 
sctence, and becomes a mere dogmatist, whose arrogant self- 
conceit is far more conspicuous than his wisdom.” .. 

Skipping over a few things which you put in just to fill 
the columns, I find the following: 

“In hinting that the raps might be made by the medium’s 
toes, I had in mind a work published in 1851, by Herman 
Burr, in which he exposes the tricks of all the noted me- 
diums to be found at that time in five different States. He 
smoked out their various methods, and became such an 
adept in the art of imitating them, as to be able to say, ‘I 
can now produce mysterious rappings in seventeen different 
ways.” 

Ah! was thata hint; well, somehow I never could under 
stand hints! I turn to your article in Tau TRUTH SEEKER, 
of April 20th, page 249, under the heading , © Another owe 
Disappointed” I read: 

tI have examined the spiritualistic philosophy ever 
since the Fox family commenced their rappings and toe- 
snappings, and to me it is no less absurd than the, ghost 
fooleries and witch romances of old,” i 

Tgn’t that rather a loud hint? If you have. not positively 
in that asserted that ‘‘the Fox family commenced their rap- 
pings and toe-anappings,” I cannot understand my mother- 
tongue. I do not blame you for wishing your positive 
assertion were only a hint, but don’t call itso. You are in 
danger of loosing your reputation for veracity. re 

By the way, is it not alittle queer that Herman Burr, 
should as early as 1851, only three years after the raps com- 
menced in the Fox family, publish a work thoroughly 
exposing Spiritualism, and that Spiritualism should go right 
along for twenty-seven years, ‘‘ conquering and to conquer” 
making converts every day, as though it had not been 
kitled! His killing it so soon after it was born was almost 
equal to Prof. Lawrence killing it with his “ fourth lecturd” 
so many years before it was born! A good many lives 
Spiritualism bas; it will stand 4 thousand more such kill- 
ings, and get fat on'them! Yes, Mr, Burr“ smoked out 
seventeen different ways,” producing so-called spirit rap- 
pings! really! That seems to be about sixteen more than 
necessary, but I suppose he wanted to make thorough work 
of it! That is the reason Spiritualism has been so thorough - 
ly dead ever since; This reminds one of the. lawyers 
kettle: f 

“If the court pleases we have proved: 1. That the kettle 
was broken when we borrowed it; 2. It was whole when we 
took it home; and 3. We never had the old kettle anyhow.” 

Will Mr. Burr’s seventeen different methods of. exposing 
Spiritualism hang together as well as this ? if so, I cannot 
wonder that we heard nothing of Spiritualism since the 
publication of the astounding book in 1851. 

A want of space compels me to pass unnoticed many 
items in your article. Your thrust at “healing medium 
swindlers,” strikes meas being perfectly natural. Isee you 
put M.D., after your name, I notice that doctors are not 
altogether unlike other men; they like a monopoly of their 
business, it hurts many of them to have sick people ‘: swin- 
dled ” with anything else than their own drugs. 

Of course, I cannot object to your defending your kind ; 
the ‘* healing medium swindlers ” have swindled the regulars 
out of many victims! hit them again I’! stand by you, 

It seems that you commenced your warfare on Spiritualism 
‘more than thirty years ago.” If you had said, exactly 
thirty years ago, that would have been in less than thirty 
days from ‘‘ the time the Fox family commenced their rap- 
pings and toe-snappings.” As it was more than thirty. years 
ago, you seem determined to have been on time in your 
attacks ! Was it your idea to help Dr. Lawrence kill it 
before it was born? : 

How successful you. have been! Just-think, you com- 
menced your war un it before it commenced, and conducted 
it with such success that it has only made, in this;country, 
about fifteen millions of converts! ‘Your success should, be 
rewarded! You deserve a cardinal’s cap! 7 

Let me Call attention to one more of your assertions and 
then I will give you rest. ° 

You say: ‘' Bennett gives the living organized. brain of 
man credit for all mental. phenomena, and if that be true, 
it follows that we are utterly destitute of spirits or souls, t 
be saved or damned, such-as Christians believe in,” : 

Is that so ? I assert that a violin makes music. This gives 
you as much right to assert that music originates with a 
violin, as you have to make the above assertion, How would 
this sound? t‘ Hull gives the violin the credit of making 
music, and if that be true, it follows that. we: are: utterly 
destitute of musicians such as Christians believe in.” ` 

No violin ever made music without an operator; no brain 
éver produced mental phenomena without an operator; that 
operator I call the spirit. My pen is at this moment wiiting 
thoughts, but the thoughts did not- originate with the'pen, 
they only flow though it to the paper, so that ‘the printer 
can catch them; s0 thought is produced to the external world 
through the brain.: In haste L-ani-as ever, Moses FULH. 


. 


` with tales and legends. 


The Truth Seeker, June 8, 1878. 
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The Jewish Jesus. 


About A. D. 200 (some suppose earlier, others later), Cel- 
sus wrote a work against Christianity, entitled Logos Alethes, 
‘*Trne Doctrine.” 
Origen has transmitted to us in a large volume of refutation. 
Celsus was familiar with gospel-stories, like ours, but not 
identical. He introduces a Jew who has a personal discus- 
sion with Jesus: 

“ In the first place he accuses him of having invented his 
birth. from a virgin, and upbraids him with being born in a 
, certain Jewish .village, of a poor woman of the country, 

who gained her subsistence by spinning, and who was turned 
out of doors by her husband, a carpenter by trade, because 
she was convicted of adultery; that after being driven away 
by her husband and wandering about fora time, she dis- 
gracefully gave birth to Jesus, an illegitimate child, who 
having hired himself out as a servant in Egypt, on account 
of. his poverty, and having there acquired some miraculous 
powers, on which the Egyptians greatly pride themselves, 
returned to his own country highly elated on account of 


. them, and by means of these proclaimed himself a God” 


` (Orig., agt. Cels., i, 28). 

The father of the illegitimate child is afterwards described 
aga soldier named Panthera (i, $2). 

Celsus discredits the story of the massacre of the infants 
by Herod, of the flight into Egypt, of the dove alighting on 
Jesus at his baptism, and of the resurrection. 

Origen is indignant at Celsus for calling Jesus a carpen- 
ter, and says that ‘‘in none of the gospels current in the 
churches is Jesus Aimself ever described as being a carpen- 
ter” (vi, 85). True, but Origen ought to have told us what 
he was doing up to the age of thirty or thirty-five, if he did 
not work at the same trade as bis father. 

Origen accuses Celsus of ignorance as to the number of 
the‘apostles, quoting him thus: ; 

“ Jesus having gathered around him ten or eleven persons 
of notorious character, the very wickedest of tax gatherers 
and sailors, fled in company with them from place to place, 
and Obtained his living in a shameful and importunate 
manner ” (i, 62). 

Celsus says that Jesus was reported to have been ‘little, 
ill-favored, and ignoble.” Origen’s answer is remarkable. 
He admits that Jesus was ill-favored, denies that he was 
ignoble, and says there is no certain evidence that he was 

lithe (vi, 75). But the only proof he adduces is from 
prophecy. He quotes the Septuagint version of Isaiah liii, 
2, 3, which reads, ‘‘He bad no form nor beauty; but his 


form was ignoble and inferior to that of the sons of men” 


(instead of '‘ ignoble,” the English translation of Origen has 
- without honor), Origen then cites psalm xiv, 8, “‘Gird 
“thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy comli- 
néss and thy beauty,” to prove that Jesus was not ugly in 
appearance, and argues that he looked differently to differ- 
ent persons and at different times. On the whole, Celsus 
seems to have the best of the argument. i 

‘The compilation of the Jewish Talmud is claimed to have 
been begun as early as A.D. 180, and completed about A.D. 
500. The. earlier part, called the Mishna, containing the 
laws and traditions, was completed about a.p. 220. The 
later part, called the Gernara, consists of comments mingled 
There is a Jerusalem and a Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 

‘In these ancient records we read of a Jesus the son of 
Pandira and of Mary, otherwise called Stada—who trans- 
greased the laws of chastity and separated from her husband. 
This: Mary is several times mentioned in the Talmud as a 
plaiter of women’s hair. 

, One day several rabbis were sitting at the gate of the 
city, when two boys passed. One of them, according to cus- 
tom, covered his head in token of respect; the other, who 
was Jesus, boldly passed by with his head uncovered. He 
must be a bastard, said one rabbi; The son of a separated 
woman, said a second; He is both, said a third. 
And to prove his assertionthe third rabbi went to the 
market, and finding there the boy’s mother selling herbs, 
agsured her of happiness in the world to come if she would 
confess the true origin of her son. The woman confessed, 
and the rabbi returned and told his associates that his 
assertion about the boy was proven true. 

Jesus when a young man went to Alexandria in Egypt, 
with Rabbi Joshua Ben Perachiah, or Perachides, It was 
in the reign of Jannay who persecuted the rabbins. (King 
Alexander Jannaus reigned over Judea from 105 to 78 B. ©.) 
After a while, being informed that peace was restored, Jesus 
and -Perachides returned to Judea, On their way they 
quarreled and were never again reconciled. Jesus then 
began the practice of magic, which he had learned in Egypt. 
The Egyptian priests, in order to keep a monopoly of the 
art; searched everybody who went away lest he should carry 
with him the secret charm. But Jesus cut open his flesh 
and hid the charm under his skin. Then Jesus became a 
conquerer in Judea. 

Ox one occasion he healed the-child of a rabbi by pro- 
notincing a magical word, which ‘so horrified the pious 
father that he said, '‘ Better had it been forthe child to die. ” 
And straightway the child did die. 

This same. Jesus, the gon of Pandira and Mary, alias 
` Stade, was at last arraigned for.sorcery and deception. He 
wad allowed forty days to prepare for trial, but he made no 
defense. He was condemned to be ‘stoned and hanged in 
Leed, ¿ e. Lydda, on the evening of the Passover. (Lydda 
is situated twenty-two miles northwest of J cares and 
- twelve miles southeast of Joppa.) - 

‘Jesis had five disciples, who were all slain. As tHey were 
‘tpbught. to. trial their names were called off and translated 
“thus: Matthai, ‘‘when shall I comet” Nakai, " innocent;” 
Nezer, “ branch ; ;* Boni, “my son;” Toda, ta psalm. of 
praise: ” 

‘Further details from the Talmud concerning Jesus may 
be found’ in ‘Lightfoot and Lardner, Itis by no means cer- 


me 


‘All we know of itè contents is what. Of the history of the Jewish Jesus derived from an ancient 


tain or even probable that they all relate to a single Jesus or 
to a single period. 


In another article we shall give some further particulars 


Hebrew manuscript, never before translated into English. 
j f SCHOLASTICUS, 
eoe 
Funeral Service. 


The funeral services at the burial of Catherine, daughter 
of M. J. F, Tonks, of 56 South Fifth avenue, this city, on 
Thursday, the 23d, were conducted by Mr. A. L. Rawson, 
member of the Society of Humanity. The friends of the 
family brought a great quantity of flowers, arranged in sev- 
eral designs, one of which bore in violets, on a ground of 
white flowers, the pet name, “ Kitty;” and another was 
arranged as a symbol, with a red center surrounded with 
white and purple flowers in bands and fringed with green 
leaves. A great number of articles about the room indicated 
the esteem in which the deceased had been held. The house 
was well filled with the family and their friends and a few 
invited guests. 

Taking the bouquet in his hand, the speaker said it was a 
symbol of the faith of the new life, which looks for its 
heaven-on earth. The green. border is the world of nature 
surrounding us; the purple band of flowers is science, 
exact knowledge classified; the white band was philosophy 
and art, the selection and grouping and presentation of the 
best facts and thoughts on any and all subjects of inquiry; 
the red flowers in the center were the family, the heart of 
society, from which all the new life radiates through 
humanity. The whole is a type of the regenerated soul, 
whose faith is founded on exact and scientifically- arranged 
and classified knowledge, quickened by the love of human- 
ity, and whose knowing the true and doing the good is an 
atonement to itself in every good deed. . When knowledge 
is universally distributed, ignorance and crime will be un: 
known, and peace and good will reign in a heaven here on 
the earth. Every family can realize this heavenly condition 


within itself, now, by learning more about the laws of 


nature, and obeying them. No law can be broken without 
the penalty following sooner or later. In this case a young 
life was ended, as it seems to us, far too soon. Some law 
was broken, and the penalty came in the shape of pneumo- 
nia. There can be no blame laid at any one’s door in this 
case, because we are, as a whole, physicians and all, least 
acquainted With the causes and cure of what is commonly 
called a cold, frequently the most suddenly fatal of all dis- 
eases, 

The loss of this daughter and sister may be gain to the 
family who are left, by bringing them closer together in 
love and sympathy. She will not then have lived and died 
in vain, but be worthy of a place in-our new calendar of 
saints. At the head of this list belongs the mother, the 
divine source of humanity, both material and spiritual; be- 
side her is the father, also a divine source of humanity; then 
comes the wife, who to the husband becomes first in reality 
in all true marriages, where the souls are united’ by true love 
and the sacred union of the sexes. All sexual union is 
sacred and should be inviolable. Then follow sisters, 


brothers, and friends, all those who have done good service 


in the cause of humanity, in science or art, philosophy or 
religion. With this calendar of real saints ever present in 
our mind we strive to increase knowledge and banish igno- 
Tance, 

The true standard by which to judge of another is by that 
other’s ideals which make up the spiritual life of the person, 
and also to consider the surroundings and general condition 
of society.. How careful should we be, therefore, on all 
occasions, in speaking of the supposed character of another, 
especially of -n absent one, who cannot answer or defend 
by reference to the true motives, 

And this brings us to consider the possible state of the 
absent one, I have always cherished the hope of immortal- 
ity—a life beyond the grave, where we shall meet those 
whom we have loved here. Such may yet be the future of 
humanity revived, or as the Greek poets said, passed on into 
the light of the brighter world among the gods. But we 
can know nothing certain about the condition of the soul 
after the death of the body. No one has returned to life 
after death to tell us about that future state. We have, 
therefore, to give our attention to the things of this life here 
on the earth, without wasting precious time and energy on 
the supposed heaven in the clouds, peopled by supposed 
gods, which we now know to be nothing more than the 
laws of nature personified. If there is any power, material 
or spiritual, above or superior to nature’s laws, we are not 
able to comprehend it. We are limited in our capacity for 
knowledge by our senses, and can have no information 
through any other agents—theré are no other agents of in- 
formation for us besides our senses.. With our senses seien- 
tifically trained to act, we may advance in culture, elevate 
ourselves and our surroundings, and make this world a fitter 
place for home and the higher pleasures of life. In the new 


faith, human prevision and prevention, and sympathy and: 


relief, are to take the place of the old illusion called divine 
providence. Human providence is with us and can be felt 
and°relied on. The well-springs of consolation are within 
our own bosom, in the care of reason itself. We look for 
no miracles, we ask for no infraction of law, both of which 
would work confusion ; but we do look for the means of 
adapting ourselves to the imperfect condition of things around 
us, for we know that.in spite of external wrongs and adverse 
circumstances the substance of happiness or of misery is to 
be found within our own mind. The soul that cannot help 
itself in these times of trial is not yet ripe, and needs tuition 
and culture. The strong, healthy soul revives the eternal 
ideas of the progress and destinies of mankind, and renders 
the dead loved one immortal and worshiped in the truest 
sense.. We must work for ‘the family diligently in our 


proper calling, codperating with others in promoting the 


general prosperity and welfare of our fellow-creatures, and 
in the enjoyment of the beautiful in nature and in art. 
home is still beautiful, and can be made more so by the 
exertion and codperation of its inmates. The dead will live 
in your hearts, a gentle and loving reminder of the. end 
towards which we are all moving. Knowledge of the inev- 
itable Jaws of nature will give us courage to meet the end 
whenever it comes, and to look on the close of life as we 
now view the close of’a day, as an event natural and bene- 
ficial, by which the forces of life are changed and renewed. 
Death and life go hand in hand, as the ancients symbolized 
them to us, death and resurrection, the sunset and sunrise, 
the ceaseless round of the seasons; the human race ever 


This 


dying, ever living. We are only parts of the great whole. 
Let us try to learn our true position and our fitness for the 
place, and to be content when the end comes, 
—— e 
Splinters from tke Liberal Club. 


It is always ueeful to see one theologian upset another. 
That is the way in which that race of animals gets slaughtered 
the most cheaply. We have not to spend our time upon 
them, and it is always agreat gain when we can make two 
varieties annihilate each other. 

The whole trouble with the theologians is their anthropo- 
morphism; they are trying to make out a God as though he 
was a man, and they have produced a bundle of contradic- 


‘tions. —T7. B. Wakeman. 


You cannot ask God to cure evil or abolish the devil. He 
could not do it, and if did it would be suicide. He could 
not exist himself without a devil. The devil has existed in 
all religions. Even in: Positivism we cannot get along 
without a theoretical devil and hell. And as I have often 
said, a religion without a devil and without a hell is not 
worth a damn.— 4, B. Wakeman. f 

If you bave a God you must havea devil, and if you have 
a devil you must. have a hell, for even a devil must have a 
house and home and some employment.— T. B, Wakeman. 

Men contend that human reason is to settle all of the great 
questions of philosophy, that it is through the medium of 
logic that we are to work out these various problems; but 
fortunately theology, and particularly Christianity, has 
never pretended to base itself upon reason.— Herman H, 
Shook. 

Take that man, Anthony Comstock; he may have no 

more goodness than the devil, but give him the power 
ascribed to God and. he would put all the literature and 
all the women that don’t agree with him out of existence at 
once.—Dr. Hallock, 

. You have heard of the Egyptian myth about some king 
who made a labyrinth covered all over so that the sky could 
not be seen, in which the man who got in wandered about 
and could never get out, because the light was shut out. So 
it isin this great labyrinth in which we are moving around; 
when we begin to reason and think, these theological gentle- 
men have got a book which they shut right down over us 
which keeps the light of nature out.—Dr. Hallock. 

The devil is the result of a striggle for existence. Of a 
host of devils of many varieties he is the survivor; whether 
the fittest or not, I shall not say. He is only the latest of a 
numerous race of devils, not always called by that name, but 
bearing different titles, that have flourishedin our world. It 
is a singular fact that there is no devil in the Old Testament. 
The two or three supposed reference to a devil are suscepti- 
ble of an entirely different interpretation. We have our 
devil introduced to usin the New Testament accompanied 
by a crowd of new ideas, like the Holy Ghost.’ The Old 
Testament has no Holy Ghost. He or it was evoluted: with 
the devil, which is an importation from Persia brought back 
by the Jews after the Babylonish captivity, crossed with 
some fine specimens of Greek mythological satyrs, and god 
Pans, and the devil we now have is the result. It is an inter- 
esting example of the struggle forlife, of Darwinism applied 
to diabolism.—Porter O. Bliss. 


a 


Mr. Chapman’s Closing Remarks, 


Mr. Hammond: I did not provoke this discussion which 
has drawn forth personalities doing no credit to either of 
us. Instead of carrying on a controversy which will 
render our fellow-beings’ condition no better, nor enlighten 
them how to extricate themselves from the galling yoke, let 
us endeayor to assist in removing those obstacles which 
now are eating the bone and sinew of the entire laboring 
class, 

Tam very much pleased to find that you'do not justify 
Congress in giving away the people’a lands and money to 
railroads, and that you think it would be better for all man- 
kind not to use rum and tobacco, 

The question. of abortion I do not care to discuss. I have 
had no experience of it whatever; my observations and the 
testimonies of others have fully convinced me that it pre- 
vails among the rich. If not so, why do abortionists con- 
centrate in the cities, and locate in their wealthiest purlieus? 
Madame Restell resided on Fifth avenue among the 
wealthiest, where she accumulated a large fortune, and it is 
evident that she could not have acqùired it from poor 
people. 

Mr. Hammond, it was very foolish of you to fire at nothing; 
and still more so when I placed nothing before you the 
second time to kick and fire again, Please do not be so’ 
foolish hereafter ? 

- I hope Mr. Hammond will aid his fellow- -men in securing 
the lands from the grasp of monopolies, and in making laws 
that will give each person free access to that portion of the 
earth required to support him. If we cannot accomplish it 
in our day, then let us work for the freedom of our pos- 
terity, even if death were our only reward. Without love 
for each other, we are brutes caring only for ourselves; and 
to live for others isa splended thought; and to die for a 
good cause is a noble sacrifice. Ray CHAPMAN. 
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-Setters from Sriends. 


A BIBLE LESSON. 
. BY A, DAMPHOOL, 

“The adulteress shall surely be put to death.”—Lev. xx, 10. 

No idle words, no light authority; ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord.” And a man has been found who believes in and 
practices the teachings of the Bible, and who has the nerve 
to be consistent. 
of his counsel; be seeks advice from it when he is in 
trouble or doubt. Lately he learned that his daughter had 
committed adultery. Distracted with grief, he turned te 
his Bible for advice and consolation as in duty bound, He 
read the above words. Here was what suited the case 
exactly. ‘But she is my daughter.” “No matter,” said 
the promptings of the Holy Spirit ; ‘‘ Isaac was Abraham's 
only son, yet when the Almighty ordered him to slay that 
son, he faltered not. ‘He that loveth son or daughter better 
than me, is not worthy of me.’ ‘If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.’” 

He knew that the law of the land would not enforce the 
divine command, but he dared not hesitate, even if his own 
life were forfeited. Relying npon the promise of Jehovah, 
he closed the holy-book, and told his daughter to take a 
walk with him. A certain good Bible man had cut ‘his 
daughter in quarters when she was innocent ; his daughter 
was guilty. Unsuspecting as little Isaac was when his 
father invited him out for a similar purpose by a divine 
command, she went with him. The father. picked up a 
heavy stone—‘' Ye shall stone them to death with stones ; 
thus shall ye put away wickedness from among you ’”’—told 
his now trembling daughter what they were come for, and 
bade her offer up a last prayer to the God she had offended, 
before she was ushered into his presence. Instead of doing 
so, she-made her prayer to him, her father; but to the tearful 
earnestness of that prayer, made on her bended knees, he 
turned a deaf ear. He then commenced to carry out the 
_holy will of God by beating his defenseless child on the 

head with the stone. Finding her pitiful prayer of no avail, 
the poor bruised creature tried to escape, and ran a little 
distance ; but he overtook her and pounded her head into a 
jelly. When the will of his God was accomplished, 
he considered what next to do, He knew that he had 
obeyed God, but he also knew that the law of Ohio would 
not be pious enough to sanction him in ‘‘ following the dic- 
tates of his own conscience.” He was not insane ; he was 
consistently pious. He had a clear conscience and an 
abiding faith in his God; it remained to be seen which was 
the strongest, the power of Almighty God, or the-puny 
authority of the State of Ohio, . 

He went and voluntarily gave himself into the hands of 
the law. He told the officers just what he had done, why 
he had done it, and where to find his child’s corpse. Had 
he been insane, he would have wandered about unconscious 
of any offense. But he knew just what he had done—knew 
what law he had violated, and where to find its officers. He 
is now awaiting trial. If the doctrine that could breed 
such Christians were not more to blame than ‘he is, the 
infuriated populace would have taken him out and hung’ 
him long ago. - 

Fellow Liberals, what are we coming to? Whatdo you 
think of this religious fruit, grown under a law which says 
that all men, may obey the dictates of conscience? What 
shall be done with this man? Of course we must expect 
that Christians will defend him, and the law that granted 
him freedom of conscience, but what is to become of us, 
when they get God into the Constitution ? May we not fare 
about as fared this girl ? 


_ HANNIBAL, Marron Co., Mo., May 28, 1878. 

Dear Mr. BENNETT: I Lave never before had the pleas- 
ure of writing to you, but the cause of Liberalism for which 
you are 80 energetically striving, and the good you have 
accomplished in arousing our dormant intellects to a lively 
appreciation of the great struggle between science and the- 
ology, superstition and the bright sun-light of literary genius, 
is my excuse for addressing you so cordially, Yes, we all 
feel that you are dear tous while defending so justly the 
right, battling the wrong for the true. May Father Time lay 
his hand gently upon you, and may life with its onward 
march to eternity, be to you like a placid stream in its flow 
tothe mighty ocean, ; 

The Libéral element in our midst would be very strong 
and effective if properly organized, and Mr, David Jenkins, 
your agent here, is striving to attain so desirable a result, 
but, at present, it is rather vacillating and disposed to waive 
outspoken sentiment to popularity of opinions. In the 

‘future we may have a better report to make of Liberal 
progress than at present, at least we trust so, ' 
. Very respectfully, A. R. CLEMENT. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.; May 28, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I am pained exceedingly that our 
good, high-toned Bro. Abbot of The Index should have felt 
it his. duty to censure you in the manner he has in tbis Com- 
stock affair. Learning is good, culture and refinement are 
good, scientific attainments are very useful, and it is possi- 
ble for a person to possess all these good qualities, and yet 
prostitute them to a bad purpose in advocating a bad cause, 
or in upholding mean, treacherous, filthy, and contemptible 
vagabonds like Comstock .when he is attempting to destroy 
men a thousand times his superiors in moral worth, in good 
principles, and in their daily life, to his rotten, obscene, and 
filthy self. 

Liberals cannot afford to waste their time and energies in 
wrangling with each other, but there are principles underly- 
ing the structure of: Liberalism—equal rights, and free 
thought—which we should not suffer to be assailed by aman 
so low and debased as Anthony Comstock, or by any other 
man, no matter of how much moral worth, how great his 
-iterary and scientific attainments, or however good his inten- 
tions. The conservative course that friend Abbot has taken 
in your matter, the sanction given to the schemes of An- 
thony, and the nice distinctions he has drawn in favor of 
tyranny, religious bigotry, intolerance, persecution, and 
oppression, have not, in my opinion, been commendable to 

` him as a learned, Liberal, and judicious editor of a worthy 
and popular Freethought paper like Zhe Index, and had he 
felt the iron heel of despotism as severely as you did, per- 
haps it might have materially changed his views. 

You, on account of your plain, outspoken, and positive 
manner of expressing your views, and because they oppose 
the popular orthodox religion of to-day, and because of the 
growing popularity of THE TRUTH SEEKER among the 
people, have been selected by the dissipated Anthony, as the 
particular object of lis venom and malignity that he sought 
to remove out of the way, and you would have suffered at 
his hands had it not been for the mass of Liberais. in this 


& 


He has taken that good book as the man: 


The Truth Seeker, Tune 8, 1878. 


country who rose as a: man almost, to help squelch this infa- 


mous persecutor of free thought and free speech. I should 


- | hope the editor of The Index was not envious of your suc- 


cess, as you have earned it all by persistent hard work, and a 
firm iron will, guided by ahigh moral purpose to do right, 


‘and bless humanity by delivering them from the supersti- 


l 


tions and errors of the past, with a laudable ambition for 
making people better and happier in this world. 

Your last to Zhe Index should be sufficient. It is candid, 
square, fair, and manly, and I think a credit to yourself in 
your own self-defense and should be heartily endorsed by the 
Liberals throughout the country. I hope it may be satisfac- 
tory to the highly cultured editor of The Indez, whom we all 
so highly esteem, and hope ever after he may be found upon 
the right track. Yours for the rights of all, 

: R. C, TROWBRIDGE, 


say that I am now fully converted to believing in materiál- 
ization, although if there was a fraud in the operation I was 
unable to detect it, But our materializing mediums are 
being pretty thoroughly tested all over the country, and if 
they are frauds I most certainly hope that they may be ex- 
posed. And if the manifestations are genuine, and it is 
finally demonstrated beyond a doubt that materialization is 
a fact, and that our friends who have passed to spirit life 
can under any conditions return and make themselves 
known to us inthis way, I do not know of any reason for 
us to be afraid of it, ; 

And, furthermore, if materialization is proved to be a 
frapd and a humbug, it does not affect, one way or andther, 
the grand truth of our spirit friends being with us, trying 
as they may to help us in the struggles of life, and trying to 
lead us into a better life. Nor doss it affect the blessed 
assurance we have of a life hereafter. And its teaching, 


DECEPTIVE SENSATIONS. 

Bro. BENNETT: The case referred to by your maimed 
correspondent, Dr, Chapman, is not an isolated one by any 
means. Many persons have suffered severely from the 
creeping, biting, and tickling of supposed vermin between 
the toes of a limb which had been amputated ; and careless 
Spiritualists have asserted that it was a spiritual nerve that 
was suffering. ‘This loose way of explaining phenomena 
has been no little damage to the cause of Spiritualism. 
People of a scientific turn of mind have thought that a 
class of people so careless in their exposition of natural 
phenomena cannot be trusted as exponents of the phenomena 
of Spiritualism. 4 ` 

This phenomenon is quite frequently manifested in per- 
sons with perfectly sound limbs. Sometimes the most 


terrible itchings and tormenting pains will be felt at the f 


‘extremity of the nerve, and the physician wil] make all kinds 
of outlandish applications to relieve the pseudo-affected part 
when there is nothing whatever the matter with it. The 
nerves of the extremities have independent lines running to 
the sensorium, and any difficulty felt at any part of the 
nerve seems to be at its extreme end at the corpuscle, as 
when a person strikes the elbow, the fingers become numb, 
In the jar of the elbow there there are two sensations, one 
in the corpuscles of the nerves terminating at the point of 
contact, the other in the corpuscles of the nerve terminating 
in the fingers. It is well that non-professional people should 
understand this, as well as doctors, that they may be able to 
prevent the empiric from damaging a member of the body 
from doctoring at the wrong place. These are some of the 
difficulties which I wish to explain in my lectures on hygiene 
and the nerves. . D. W. HULL, M. D. 
Monigomery, Ind, 


ROCKFORD, ILL., May 20, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Since you have given my two 
former letters a place in your valuable paper, I feel still 
more emboldened to ask for further space to eliminate the 
philosophy of Spiritualism from the mists in which some 
seém to find it surrounded: and I feel the more so since in 
your reply to brother Stebbins you evince the idea of your 
giving your adhesion to the belief in a future state of exist- 
ence. And, by the by, I find several suggestions in brother 
Stebbins’ letter to which I would like to reply. But since 
you have consigned that task to our friend Moses, to Moses 
it must go. And I doubt not that he is much more capable | 
of doing the subject justice than my humble self. But as 
my first letter to THE TRUTH SEEKER was instrumental in 
causing some inquiring letters to be sent to me in regard to 
the principles of Spiritualism and spirit manifestations, and 
their teachings, and, also, being convinced that. there are 
many seekers after the truth or falsity of this philosophy 


who are yet very much in the dark as to its teachings, I| 


would like to say, through the columns of Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER, something of what its teachings are to me. Not 
that I would wish to put forth any set of doctrines or creed 
for others to follow, being satisfied that there are no two 
persons who think exactly alike on all subjects; and more 
especially is this the case in regard to thinkers and investi- 
gators of religious teaching. And herein is the beauty of 
fostering and encouraging free thought and untrammeled 
investigation; for as there are no two pebbles on, the sea- 
shore, or leaves on the trees, or flowers of the field, which 
are just alike; and as there is exhibited all through the 
arcana of nature this universal law of diversity, producing 
a universal harmony, 80 ought it to be in the realm of 
thought, And it is in this same spirit of tolerance that I 
would speak of the subject of Spiritualism. ae 

Were I asked for an explanation of what spirit is, I would 
frankly say, I cannot tell; but from the manner in which it 
manifests itself to me, I should say that I think that it par-f 
takes more of the nature of electricily than any other prin- 
ciple to which I can compare it. But, doubtless, to another 
class of thinkers—such as our good brother Stebbins, for 
instance—this would be very vague and unsatisfactory. 
They would, most likely, want to know whether it was 
composed of gases, such as oxygen and hydrogen, and what 
might be its specific gravity, and how much and what kind 
of food it’consumed per day. To such I can give no satis- 
factory answer; but from the sounds that it makes around 
me, and the force with which it touches me, and the electric 
shock which it gives me (which at times is more powerful 
than I ever received from a galvanic battery), I know that 
it possesses force. If asked whether it can make itself visi- 
ble to the natural eye, I would reply that it has never done 
so to me but twice that I am positive of, and that was in the 
form of vapor; and these instances occurred at two separate 
times, about two months apart, during the past winter, 
when I was sitting alone in my room, The first time I-was 
figuring, and the next time I was reading, and each time it 
continued to pass before me, not three feet from my face, 
for the space of several minutes. 

If asked whether it can talk or not, I should: say that I 
think not—unless it can get the use of vocal organs, or the 
organs of speech—any more than the aircan make harmoni- 
ous sounds without.some kind of a musical instrument to 
make them with. Yet if a spirit possesses physical power. 
enough to control some other spirit which is in the natural 
possession of a physical body, then I see no reason why it 
may not use that body either to speak or write or give other 
manifestations of its presence, 

If asked whether a spirit cannot manufacture or material- 
ize a body of its own, 1 must confess that I have not exam- 
ined the subject of materialization sufliciently to pass an 
opinion upon that subject. One year ago last November I 
attended two seances at Bastian and Taylor's in Chicago, 
when what purported to be spirits came out of the cabinet 
and moved chairs from in front of the cabinet door and sat 
down in them, and walked out into the room arm in arm 
with those of théir friends whom they had come there to 
meet and converse with; and one spirit each evening 
would dematerialize before the audience, appearing to sink 
down through the floor, and commence from. the floor and 


again materialize to its full height. But after seeing all 
of these and many.more wonderful things there, I cannot 


a 


that the better and purer our lives are here, the better we 
shall be fitted to enjoy the next life, is grand and noble 
teaching to me, and should be an incentive tows to try to 
build up good and noble characters. I have no faith in the 
miraculous or supernatural; but I believe that all things, 
past, present, or future, have been, are, and will be con- 
trolled by natural law. And as all of the workings of that 
law in the past have demonstrated an evolvement for the 
better—a progression into higher and better forms of devel- 
opment—so we should continually seek for higher develop- 
ment, and by so doing we shall attain a greater degree of 
happiness. How men and women who are really and hon- 
estly Spiritualists, and believers in certain retribution for 
every breach of natural laws, can live bad or impure. lives 
is truly wonderful. i 

We, as Spiritualists, can ill afford to take as our example 
and rule of life the acts and teachings of those who believe 
that, at any time they choose, they can, by simply asking 
some unknown power, have all of their sins forgiven, and 
the bad effects of all of their past lives removed, and imme- 
diately become as pure and spotless as new-born babes, It 
is a lamentable fact that many, far too many, do as it is said - 
one did of old, who, after living a life of licentiousness and 
folly, when he had become too old to any longer find pleas- 
ure or enjoyment in his former dissipations and follies, was 
led to exclaim, ‘* Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all 
is vanity!’ This kind of teaching will not do for us, Hav- 
ing no scapegoat for our sins, it stands us instead to live 
such lives as shall tend to our best and highest betterment 
here, and, as a natural result of good living, secure for us 
better and more exalted entrance into a brighter and more 
glorious hereafter. : F 

Respectfully yours for the truth, F. F. FoLLET. - 

P. S.—There is much that I would like to say on this 
subject of Spiritualism through THE TRUTH SEEKER. Peo- 
ple are down on Spiritualism more through ignorance of its 
real teaċhings than from any other cause. They merely 
read what they see in the secular papers, about the exposures 
and the frauds, and immediately call it a humbug, without 
taking the least pains to give it an investigation, I am not 
surprised at the narrow-minded and bigoted orthodox doing 
this, but it does hurt me to see thinkers and Liberals follow- 
ing in their wake. I.know that it is to be lamented that ~ 
Spiritualists do not live up to what they teach, yet we must 
remember that they are but human, and are too apt to do 
as others do. F. F. F. 

LATER.—May 23, Mr. Bennerr: When I made mention, 
in my communication of the 20th inst., in regard to attend- 
ing Bastian and. Taylor’s materialization seances in Novem- 
ber; 1876, I had not heard or read anything about their being 
exposed. In fact, I had never heard anything against the 
genuineness of the manifestations seen there until last night, 
in looking over the Religio-Phitossphical Journal of May 18, at 
afriend’s house, where I was stopping over night, (lam 
not a subscriber for the Journal, only get a chance to read 
it occasionally as I visit my Spiritualistic friends around 
the country.) Neither had I seen anything of the Mott 
exposé, except the extract from the New York Times in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, I can give no reason why I made 
mention of the Bastian and ‘Taylor seances in my letter. It 
was certainly with no desire to either throw favor or disfavor 
upon materialization. I most heartily hope the whole mat- 
ter in regard to materialization may have a thorough testing 
and sifting, and if it is all a fraud and humbug, the sooner 
it is exposed the better. I, for one, feel (and 1 think that I 
speak the hearty sentiment of every true Spiritualist) that 
Spiritualism cannot afford to bolster up frauds. 

: Yours, F, F. FOLLET. 


MERCHANTS AVE., CLEVELAND, O., May 21, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear- Brother: I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my heart-felt thanks to you for the 
bold and fearless manner in which you answer all inquirers 
for truth and facts concerning the great problem of life as 
you understand it. Go on, brother; do not get discouraged 
and hide the great light of facts as you have found them, 
It matters little to the human family how facts are obtained, 
whether it is through the organisms of the despised medi- 
ums or through the sciences ot astronomy, geology, chemist- 
ry, or evolution, so we can get at knowledge and facts. 
If you have received evidence through the mediumship of 
Mrs. Lord’s organism, and learnt that there is something 
more than we have ever dreamt of in our philosophy, and ~ 
by the solicitation of Mr. J. Newell for you to give your 
evidence in reference to a continued life after death of the 
physical body, Brother Bennett; in reply to the request of 
Mr, J. Newell concerning what evidence you could produce 
to prove a future life, is your business and not mine, nor 
Dr. George F. Rockwell’s, I shall take the opposite opin- 
ion of your criticism to Dr. Rockwell and others who have 
written to you saying they were much pained at your opin- 
ions, for I am free to say that I am willing for you to 
express your opinions and give your evidence on any topic 
of which you have been asked by others to do, and as I 
cannot agree with you I will agree to disagree and will not 
compel you to agree with me. 

It seems to worry Dr. George F. Rockwell and others 
who have written to you, saying they were much pained , 
and troubled that you might establish the fact of a continu- 
ous life after the body has dissolved, and returned to its origi- 
nal elements. For my part,.I would greet this as one of the 
greatest boons the universe could confer upon me, as thig 
life is ŝo short that I cannot grasp buta few of. the facts 
and little of the knowledge which make mankind happy, 
great, and wise. Although I am a Materialist in the. full 
sense of the word, I can comprehend but a small amount 
of the great material of the universe. There are the impon- 
derable gases undergoing a continual change which I cannot 
comprehend; there is electricity, animal magnetism (which , 
is all material or matter which I cannot understand, but 
which the scientists may some time explain and make it 
clear and discernible to our intellects).- I, however, wish 
to say a few words in behalf of the Spiritualists, as to their 
being called orthodox, They are, as a body, as free from 
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it as Liberals, Their society at Cleveland, Ohio, I have for 
a number of years attended very often for the reason that 
wo as Materialists and Infidels have not been sufliciently 
strong to continue our lectures and lyceums for want of 
money to pay rent and other necessary expenses. I have 
found in the society of Spiritualists a free platform for all 
Liberals, Infidels, and Atheists to express their thoughts and 
a just as freely as any could be in a society of Liber- 
als. : . 
Dr. George F. Rockwell is alarmed and fearful that you 
may run after strange gods because you have intimated that 
it might be so arranged by the laws of the universe that man 
has a continuous life after the death of the body; so he has 
undertaken to criticise and reprove you for your opinion, 
asking you so many foolish questions—whether you have 
not embraced the doctrine of Spiritualism, and is not Spirit- 
ualism only.another phase of orthodox religion, and saying 
that the Bible teaches Spiritualism as much as it teaches 
anything. If you believe in Spiritualism you must accept 
the Bible as being inspired and you must renounce your 
belief that the universe possesses powers and forces adequate 
to the production of organized life; and you must believe 
that man has a soul and that that soul is immortal; and 
more, you must believe in the existence of a god, and asks 
how you, in your senility, can abandon reason and science 
for ghosts and spirits. 
Spiritualism has not been proven to be a stupendous humbug; 
and finally, I [he] would say that if you have concluded to 
eo with the Spiritualists Taz Trove EEKER is doomed. 
ow, Brother Rockwell, wait a moment. Our beautiful, 
scientific TRUTH SEEKER will not be doomed as long as D. 
M. Bennett is its editor, and he keeps its columns open for 
the investigation of scientific facts. Brother Bennett, fear 
not to express your knowledge or opinions on all subjects, 
especially if asked by your constituents. Go on with the 
good work phat you have begun. Do not fear nor falter in 
doing right. Express your opinion on all subjects as you 
have arrived at truth from your standpoint regardless of the 
opinions of Brother G. F. Rockwell, myself, or those other 
brothers of the orthodox, straight-jacket Materialist or 
Atheist grumblers. Give us the truth as you find it from 
your standpoint, and then let us answer your opinions by 
scientific facts, showing to the world that you are mistaken 
in your investigation—that we have tested it and proved 
it to be a false theory, and show how you were deceived and 
how millions of other minds have been deceived on this 
. problem of Spiritualism. Iam not prepared to say ‘‘hum- 
bug,” and give no other argument to the contrary as long as 
there are many great, scientific minds who were Material- 
ists and Atheists, who have investigated, and undertaken to 
prove by science that Spiritualism isin accord with some 
law of nature. 
Brother Bennett, I will send to you two dollars to contin- 
ue my paper for one year, and at the expiration of that time 
- I will try to have enough money earned and laid by to pay 


for the paper another year, for lwish to have the TRUTH: 


SEEKER in my family as I do prize itas much as my brother, 


George F. Rockwell, does, who says truly that THE TRUTH ` 
SEEKER is freighted with scientific trutts which the hungry, : 


inquiring mind so much. relishes, and, I add, so much 
needs to make the human family the beiter for it. 
3 Truly yours, James M. Wieut. 


LUNENBURG, Mass., May 26, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I want to write you a letter— 
areal earnest letter—and I want you to print it in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, I am, I believe, the only living man who 
has not written you a letter, or written a letter about you, 
either in praise or censure; and, inasmuch as you hold to 
free thinking, free speaking, and free reading, you must 
needs hold to free printing and a free transportation of the 
printed word; and if some déemi-god has got astride of the 
mail-bags, and we can’t unhorse his holiness, why, send 
from “over the river” for our noble Leggett to inaugurate a 
new mail service, and cet adrift Uncle Sam and his hired 
railways to skin their own eels. The foregoing embraces 
the primary tenets of my religion, creed, or psalm—just as 
you please to have it. But this is not half of my declara- 
tion of faith. I believe there is nothing in the vast universe 
too holy or too profane, too pure or too obscene, too comely 
or too ugly, for the thought, sight, hearing, and knowledge 
of man, woman, and child, or any other existence, superior 
or inferior; and it comes with an ill grace from those who 
say that God made everything in the universe just as 
nice as he knew how, to come forward and tell men seventy 
years old that not half the world is fit to be seen or talked 
about, and more than half—the most vital to life and life’s 
success—is wicked, vulgar, and obscene. God save us from 
his friends—trom those who have such care of him and us— 
all the way from Comstock to Abbot, who have just now 
locked hands in the holy crusade against naked babies and 
books treating on the natal and ante-natal relations, condi- 
tions, and surroundings of naked babies. Let the dear little 
nakeds die, until such times as mothers grow modest 
enough to robe their offspring before birth—at least before 
Comstock and Abbot get their immaculate eyes upon the 
little naked innocents. 

I see many people are alarmed at what they call an in- 
crease of libidinous publications. These same people get 
up 8 scare on anything that they can turn to cash of reputa- 
tion. They mistake ‘‘reputation” for character; hence 
this show-off about the “corruptions of our youth;” the 
secret vices of other folks; the dangers of other people. In 
all this array of moral solicitude I detect nothing but priest- 
craft and doctor-cratt locking arms, cheek by jowl, to prop- 
agate ignorance on matters that have heretofore brought 
‘profitable griste to their mills. These Comstock laws were 
up at the Paine anniversary last winter; the wisest men in 
our communion Were there, and it was humiliating to see 
our giants shiver in the wind of reputation. You, yourself, 

‘gir, are weak-kneed in this struggle. Dare you ignore all 
our best anthropotomists, anthropologists, and physiolo- 
ists? So be it; Mr. Abbot will give you his cultured 
hestnut street glove, and Comstock his Christian mittens. 
I understand all about Mr. Sargent’s parlors. They, up 
there, can’t eat beans with a two-tined fork, even when the 
guests and in the pay of hard-worked mechanics who are 
minus cultured clerical forks with five tines. Do these 
godly, cultured people think other people fools? What 
shall be done with Drs. Carpenter, Graham, Nichols, Trall, 
Treat, H. C, Wright, and a houseful of men, to say nothing 
of the ancients like Moses and Aristotle, who have devoted 
their lives to the living faith that the race must be made 
better through knowledge of themselves? Did those saints 
ever sea a coalpit break and blaze? The colliers sometimes 
get burned. : 

I have long looked for one young man ruined by pictures, 
books, cards, or candy figures, to five hundred ruined by 
the liquors, meats, and examples of their homes. Read 
Sylvester Graham’s addresses to young men on the sexual 
function, and test their potency in-debauching young peo- 


I [be] would ask you if modern- 


ple with a bottle of wine, brandy, or rum. ‘' Bar-rooms 
and brothels” are ever nearer neighbors than lewd books 
and vices of any sort, A. H. Woop. 


: Wameco, Kan., May 22, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I send you by this mail two 
Memphis (Mo.) papers with, statements in regard to the Mott 
exposure. I noticed the article in TuE TRUTH ŜEERER of 
the 18th. About two years ago I spent a week at Mr. Mott’s 
house in Memphis, and attended seances there. There is 
no doubt in my mind that he is a genuine medium, and I 
believe that he and his people are honest, truthful people. 
While I was at his house Í had every chance to investigate 
the phenomena that a person could expect to have, and saw 

no evidence of fraud. Very respectfully, 
l 3 Louis B. LEACH. + 


. ANAHEIM, CAL., May 17, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT: Dear Sir: Please don’t stop my paper, 
for at last I have obtained three dollars to pay for THE 
TRUTH SELKER. To me it is invaluable. We look for it 
with the greatest interest. If it is allowed to die the world 
Will miss its truth illumined pages. i ' 

I feel much interested in Lois Waisbrooker’s, Macdonald’s, 
Hammond’s, Chapman’s, Marshal’s, and Thompson’s 
thoughtful words oo finance, and last of all the exposé 
of Payne given by O. H. Lowery. Will he please be so 
kind as to inform us whether he meant it as a sneer against 
her sex, or a great compliment, td’call Alice Huntly Payne 
the head of the establishment, while he styles her ‘‘ better 
half “both a fool and a knave”? ‘‘ The Rage of the Age” 
proves that ste has brains, if we do not get the remainder. 
I dislike to feel that perhaps its author is lacking bread, 
even if she is owned by a fool or knave. One thing is evi- 
dent: his contemptible story about you only proves that he 
is without brains if his wife does have a man’s head. 

Never fear but that inquiry is abroad with sleepless eyes. 
Superstition’'s throne is trembling under the sturdy blows 
given by word and pen. When women like Mrs. E, D. 
Slenker appeal to the reason, and dare to call in question 
gods, devils, heaven, and hell it shows that the power of 
priestcraft is doomed. If the priests wish to make a living 
by talking they had better read H. W. Beecher’s lecture on 

,‘* The Burdens and Wastes of Society” and profit by it. 

| ‘Never to old to learn” would be a good motto for all 
who attempt to. live by the superstitious devotion of man- 
kind to some mysterious, unfathomable, unknowable, un- 
findable, mcomprensible being called Almighty God. 

{ May you succeed is the highest wish of your friend, 

l ; - Mrs, KATE PARKER, 
— o 


Tucker vs. Comstock. 

We clip the following from the Boston Post: 

May 28, 1878. 

To the Editor of the Boston Post: A 

Having been the innocent occasion, yesterday afternoon, 
of sote disturbance’ at Anthony Comstock’s meeting in 
Park street vestry, and the affair having been variously re- 
ported and misrepresented in this morning’s newspapers, I 
deem it best, With your permission, to make a statement to 
the public through your columns, of the facts as they ac- 
tually occurred. Hearing on Monday last that such a 
meeting was to be held for the purpose of furthering Mr. 
Comstock’s pretended anti-obscenity movement in New 
England—a movement which I have closely watched from 
its inception with an eye ever jealous in the interest of lib- 
erty of thought, speech, and action—I procured a ticket, 
and attended the meeting, that I might be a quiet witness of 
Mr Comstock’s method of procuring the aid and sympathy 
of the public by deceiving it as to his real intent. As I sat 
listening to his speech, which overfiowed with statements 
which 1- knew to be false, he suddenly singled me‘ out for 
attack, saying to the audience that one sat in their’ midst 
who was in active sympathy with the venders of obscene 
literature; that I had followed him since 1878, that I made it 
my business to attend obscenity trials, Freelove meetings, 
and smut leagues; that, whenever he looked at me, scorn 
was upon my face, aud that my sneer had become unendur- 
able. Then, at the demand of the audience, he pointed me 
out; whereupon, his excited hearers clamoring for a better 
opportunity of seeing this monster of iniquity which had 
been painted, Larose and pronouced Mr. Comstock, on the 
strength of the facts which I am about to relate, “a liar.” 
And I submit that, considering the circumstances—standing 
as] did, slandered before an audience of intolerant, enraged, 
and threatening Christian clergymen—I was amply justified 
in the plainness of my speech. 

Jn answer to his false assertions, let me say that no man 
excels me iu detestation of obscenity. Instead of follow- 
ing Mr. Comstock, I have seen him only a few times: First, 
early in 1874, in New York, at the trial of Woodhull, Claf- 
lia, and Blood ona charge of libeling Luther C. Challis— 
a trial which both of us attended, and which resulted in the 
unanimous acquittal of the defendants by a jury which in- 
cluded among its members the editor of “ The Galaxy,” and 
the branding of Mr. Comstock’s friend Challis, before the 
community, as guilty of the offenses charged; second at the 
examination aud trial of E. M. Heywood in this city, on a 
charge of mailing obscene literature, the conviction of the 
defendant. being secured by a charge from the judge almost 
‘unexampled. for bitterness and malignity. With these ex- 
ceptions I never saw Mr. Comstock until the meeting of 
yesterday afternoon. tis barely possible that he has seen 
me once òr twice at Freelove conventions, though I doubt 
it very much; I certainly never saw him at one. I have 
never exchanged g word with him, and I hope I never may. 
Scarcely a moment’s attention have I bestowed upon him 
personally, and the only feeling I have for him is one of 
utter contempt. I have at various times publicly criti- 
cised his movement, and, during my editorship of the ‘' Rad- 
ical Review,” published an article against it. This is the 
extent of my offending. If Mr. Comstock has ever observed 
an expression of sCorn upon my face, I will guarantee it 
was a faithful representation of my real feeling. If my con- 
tempt for him is a source of annoyance to him, as he con- 
feases, he can at any moment change it into high respect by 


leaving off minding other people’s business and tending 
faithfully to some legitimate business of his own. Until he 


“preventive when combined with a certain other drug. 


does thus make himself a uscful citizen, I fear he will have 
to endure my ‘‘scorn and sneer” with what little grace-he 
can command. i : 

Of the subsequent proceedings of the meeting, I need say 
nothing, except that the refusal to permit even the friends 
of tbe movement the privilege of criticism sufficiently ex- 
hibits the real intent of Mr. Comstock and his allies, who 
are ‘stealing the livery of heaven to serve the devil in,” 
and availing themselves of the popular hatred of obscenity 
to conceal their crusade against freedom of thought. 

Yours respectfully, BENJAMIN R. TUCKER. 

2 


Mr. Colgate’s Defense. 


It seems- that a complaint was made against Mr. Samuel 
Colgate, the President of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, for sending through the U-S. mails a pamphlet in 
regard to vaseline wherein it was spoken of favorably as a 
It is 
stated, however, that Mr. Colgate pleaded ignorance of the 
contents of the pamphlet, and the complaint was dismissed. 
It therefore appears that- this plea of ignorance will answer 
for the President of the Society fòr the Suppression of Vice 
when the same plea will not be accepted in other cases 
‘coming under the condemnation of this same society. Is 
this meting out equa) justice to high and low? Does it 
substantiate the statement ia the annual report of the society 
that they proceed with entire impartiality in all cases ? 
We do not care to lengthen this article by mentioning cases, 
but we certainly know of one wherein ignorance did not 
save the party prosecuted. We heard of one other from a 
very authentic source. . Furthermore, it is not impertinent 
to inquire how it happens that the immaculate head of a 
firm who occupies such an important position as the Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Suppression of Vice should not 
exercise care in revising what he sends out in the way of 
printed matter when everybody else is expected to do so? 
The pamphlet referred to was used as freely as any common 
trade circular. In ordinary cases the one so offending would 
have been called into court to show whether he was thus 
offending without knowledge of the contents of his pam- 
phlet, or otherwise. It is unusual in such cases to accept the 
statement of the party implicated unless sustained by eyi- 
dence. Why, then, was the case dismissed ? Why does not 
the agent of the society himself take it up and press it against 
his president with the same heartlessness that he: pursues 
other people quite as-good as his president, for the very 
same Offense ? Or, is what Rev. Sidney Smith said of such 
societies generally so soon to be applicable to this young 
society, that some would join it “to hide a bad character 
and others whose object is to recommend themselves to 
their betters by a sedulous and bustling inquisition into the 
immoralities of the public? "—Dr, Hoote’s Health Monthly. 

——— mm 


Annual Call. 


The Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Frienda 
will hold its twenty-sixth annual session at Longwood, 
Chester Co., Pa., at 10 o’clock a.m. on the second Fifth-day 
of the sixth month (Thursday, June 13), 1878, to continue 
two or three days. : - i 

We meet to consider the great questions which underlie 
the present and future well-being of the human race; our 
duties to each other and to mankind, as equal members of a 
common brotherhood; to take sweet counsel together how 
we may best labor, with the lowest as well as with the high- 
est, to briug our lives into harmony with the divine laws of 
the universe, and kindle in our hearts holy aspirations, and 
that love for what is pure and beautiful and true which will 
establish ‘peace on earth and good will among men.” 

We welcome all who are earnestly seeking the true mean- 
ing of life and its duties. 

Longwood is near Rosedale Station, on the Baltimore 


Central Railroad, about thirty miles southwest from Phila- 
delphia, with which it has connection by three daily trains 


each way. SIDNEY Prerce Curris, Clerk 
— ___—_- 


Joy AND SorRow,—It is a noticeable fact that while many 
of. the animals nearest to man in degree of intelligence ex- 
press their pains in distinct vocal utterances, comparatively 
few seem to utter any sounds of joy or satisfaction. Sing- 
ing birds are, of course, a striking exception, if, as seems 
probable, their untiring warblings express sensations of 
pleasure. In the case of the dog, for example—though, 
according to Mr. Darwin, he has a special bark for his mo- 
ments of* supreme delight—the sounds of distress and of 
vexation are much more marked than those of satisfaction, 
The predominance of sorrowful over joyous utterances in 
the lower animals is illustrated in the familiar fact that no 
animal except man is capable of laughing, even though 
(according to Mr. Darwin) some of the anthropoid apes 
rise to something like a smile of pleasure. When man is 
defined or described as the laughing animal, this means not 
that he laughs more than he weeps, but simply that other 
creatures do not laugh at all. Im man, who has well- 
marked sounds both for joy and grief, we may trace a sim- 
ilar predominance of painful over pleasurable utterances. 
It isan old reflection that weeping precedes laughter by a 
considerable interval in the individual experience. Mr. 
Darwin tells us that he first observed unambiguous traces of 
a smile in two of his children when they were forty-five 
days old, whereas, as every mother knows, new-born infants 
are wont to greet the world with something indistingtish- 
able from a doleful cry. Adults are not allowed to cry, at 
least in good society; and with respect to these it is of course 
true that laughing outweighs crying. But though we are 
not allowed to cry, we may doa good deal in the way of 
grumbling, repining, and murmuring. And it is certainly 
true of a good many of the people we know, that they much 
oftener complain of the circumstances and events of their 
lives than express themselves as pleased and satisfied with 
them.—Zhe Cornhill Magazine, 


The Truth Seeker, June 8, 1878. 


A. J. Davis’ New Book. 


In the very friendly notice which THE 
TRUTA SEEKER gives of A. J. Davis’ recent 
work entitled, ‘‘ Views of our Heavenly 
Home,” the varagraphist, as is usual with 
writers and with people generally at this late 
day, seems to have lost sight of the career 
and early claims of the noted clairvoyant. 

„Although the notice of this book in your 
live journal, Mr. Editor, was nd doubt writ- 
ten with the very best and kindest of inten- 
tions, it falls into a misapprehension quite 
prevalent ia these days. Allow me there- 
fore to make a needed correction; and at the 
same time to answer some inquiries I have 
often received relative to the author’s special 
methods, with which I have had some 
acquaintance in times past. 

In the notice referred to, the following 
sentence occurs: ‘It is not a little curious 
how Mr. Davis ascertains with so much 
accuracy about the geography and topogra- 
phy of the heavenly country in the vicinity 
of the ‘milky way’ that he can make maps, 
and sketch designs of its hills, lakes, rivers, 
etc.” - 

Readers of the author under consideration 
have no doubt observed that he never conjec- 
tures, assumes theories; nor has he much 
regard for accepted scieuce, which to his 
clairvoyant vision is manifestly erroneous, 
In his advocacy of the harmonial philosophy, 
he.is very much in earnest seeking truth for 

truth’s sake, and if he can offer nothing but 
theory or speculation as ig common with 
scientific investigators in many departments 
of science, he prefers to be silent. — 

It is well known that his method of inves- 
tigating a subject is entirely unlike that prac- 
ticed by scientific men. It is especially 
peculiar, and as a phase of mind it demands 
the attention of all students.of mental philos 
ophy. It isas mucha matter of impersonal 
justice that we respect the exercise of this 
highest snd most wonderful faculty of the 
mind, as it is that we respect the more ordi- 
nary step by step process of reasoning. Férit 
anticipates discovery, corroborates ascer- 
tained scientific truth, and it would subserve 

_Yesearch in every domain in nature were its 
claims appreciated and duly employed. But 
the higher phase of clairvoyance is not yet 
accepted, not yet recognized by scientific 
men, nor will it be so long as they look upon 
it as a show, as a curiosity, as an amuse- 
ment, and not as a mental process inherent 
in man, And so long as they strive to coerce 
it into external methods and commercial uses 
just so long will it evade their acquaintance. 
They have found it to be an uncompromising 
faculty and found also that they cafnot bring 
it-into subjection nor manipulate its powers 
successfully to meet them on their own 
ground. Hence they reject it as unreliable. 

` A quarter of a century ago, this specialty 
of Mr. Davis in the use of this faculty of the 
mind--which he claims is common to all 
men but still rarely unfolded in this life— 
was the subject of discussion in every jour- 
nal and in almost every civilized country on 
the globe. Since a great part of the then 
existing generation has passed away, and new 
events obliterate the past, his faculty of 
clairvoyance with its wonderful exercise and 

- revelations seems to have been forgotten to a 
great extent, as all things are apt to be for- 
gotten by the ever-changing, ever-passing 
people the mass of whom are not readers nor 
students. But the really investigating mind 
ean find all relating to it still on record, and 
if he be one who leaves no stone unturned in 
his research will find a psychological mine 
that will richly repay the toil of a careful 
study. - 

The mathematician who has been accua- 
tomed to daily exercise of his special talent, 
the musician or artist who has been constant 
in the devotion and study of his art, ultimate- 
ly attains toa wonderful degree of perfection, 
skill, and rapidity of execution. Itisso with 
the author to whom reference is made. Clair- 
voyance has been no easy-going, indolent, 
amusing, or trifling matter with him, but the 
perfect exercise of this facuity ia the result, 
after its first offering, of earnest, constant, 
systematic labor, Ho has been as devoted, 
and ag hard a worker in this department of 
mind, as even Humboldt, Beethoven, LeVer- 


rier, or Raphael were in their special labors,- 


It has never been ahap-hazard thing with 
him; but his present attainment has been the 
result of careful, studious, and persevering 
labor, not only for its perfect development, 
but for its true and legitimate use. No stu- 
dent in mathematics las ever labored more 
faithfully or perseveringly in his realm of 
research than this author has in the realm of 
mind for which he is noted. 

And this labor of half a century may well 
claim the attention of thinking minds, and of 


| the scientific world as the labor of other stu 
dents command it in other departments of 
research and inquiry. 

No doubt ‘'it is a little curious how he as- 
certains with so much accuracy ” about mat- 
ters in the other life, especially when we lose 
sight of the vast and varied interior experi- 
ence he has had. This has. been literally 
encyclopediac. The public would be sur- 
prised—amazed—did it know how persistent- 
ly, and with what tireless perseverence and 
skill he verifies new facts which he had ascer- 
tained, traces causes to their ultimates or the 
reverse before he puts them om record. The 
objection which many people—and among 
them scientific men as well—have to some 
things he has stated is, that he investigates 


by a mental process, unacknowledged by | 


accepted authority; but by virtue of this 

process he has really penetrated into the hid- 

dén or interior realms of nature and mind 

vastly further than they have done who crit- 

icise. Hence to the external mind, his state- 

ment ef truth and pure law appears to be 

incomprehensible or impossible. Notwith- 

standing this prevailing tendency of the 

general mind to disregard the claims of the: 
harmonial philosophy, the convictions of our 

author move him, as they move the astrono- 

mer, to relate what he has actually seen by 

the telescope of clairvoyance, and by virtue 

of this specialty we should accord him a full 

and candid hearing. It will be seen on inves- 

tigation that many of these statements made 

thirty years ago have been only recently veri- j 
fied by advanced scientific research. 

As to the “geography and topography of 
the heavenly country in the vicinity. of the ` 
‘milky way,’” he does not claim that the | 
sketches given are accurate in detail, like the 
sketches and geographical maps of our earth, 
but they are only comparative representations 
—something to give a remote idea, it may be, 
but still a realizing sense of its naturalness, 
as a realm of arisen humanity, 


He says that ‘inasmuch as you cannot 
conceive of the existence of a physical world 
of matter in which is ‘no matter,’ but only 
a sensatlon or an illusion of the mind, so 
you carnot conceive of ‘another world’ 
without its own appropriate sceneries, conti- 
nents, climates, societies, religions, govern- 
ments,” etc., hence he has attempted to give 
sketches, maps, and diagrams, which he 
himself refers to in one place in his book as 
“quite imperfectly set forth,” but still the 
attempt was to delineate what exists—what 
be actually saw—a positive entity or reali- 
ty in the other life. He is not an artist, but 
the rude sketches given, he thought, might 
serve to make the description more realistic, 
even at the sacrifice of proportions, finish, or 
of a photographic accuracy, Neither could 
any engraver, from any verbal description, 
catch the exalted view as he witnessed it; 
nor could the author convey to the artist the 
unspeakable grandeur of the scene. Hence 
the artist necessarily fails here to reproduce 
the scene with any sort of accuracy. Still 
the author felt that, however short a coarse 
wood-cut might fall of the reality, it would 
convey s sense of naturalness to the mind of 
the reader, which mere words would fail 
to do. 

The paragraph quoted speaks of ‘the 
heavenly country in the vicinity of the milky 
way.” Such is not exactly the language of 
the author, and is like speaking of our sun 
as being in the vicinity of the little asteroids, 
Pallas or Vesta—making the main object the 
inferior. The milky way, as we see it, is 
only the receding edge view of our irregular- 
ly-shaped stratum of stars—the star-field to 
which we belong. As vast and as much be- 
yond comprehension as this star-field is, it is 
but a drop in the ocean of similar star-fields, 
strung as ona belt of contiguous clusters, 
around the immensity of space. This belt is 
the outmost of concentric systems, and he 
terms it the sixth circle of suns. Far within 
this almost infinite circle, and parallel or 
concentric with it is the measureless zone— 
the divine Summer-Land—to which ail man- 
kind are traveling, 

As will be seen by reference to a diagram 
on page 115 of his book, the Spirit Land is 
shown or represented just below the star- 
fields marked M. It is an edge view, but it 
is a continuous zone, while the star-fields are 
made up of individual globes. Hence the 
extent of surface on the zone is incalculably 
greater than that of all the suns and planets 
combined. 

On a subject so vast and all-comprehend- 
ing as this necessarily is, itis difficult, not 
only to make it clear, in the space of a few 
paragraphs, but it is also difficult to set be- 
fore the reader aclear explanation of the 
author’s peculiar methods of research into 
this boundless realm, or into nature’s interior 


domain, where reside the causes of all the 
organized phases of matter by which we are 


` surrounded. This can be found in extenso 


in his published works, 

It is to be regretted that the comprehensive 
record of his investigations is not more thor- 
oughly studied by those who desire. to know 
more of the material and spiritual evolutions 
that environ us. Those who read those rec- 
erds in a kindly spirit—who are teachable 
and are actuated by a spirit of simple truth 
rather than by an ambition to criticise or to 
substitute a theory which has not the excuse 
of a possible realization—will find a marvel- 
ous storehouse of golden sheaves lsid up by 
the faithful industry of this peculiar student 
of nature, J. B. L. 


Denouncing Mediums. 


At a meeting of Spiritualists, held in the 
parlors of the Third Unitarian church, of 
Chicago, Wedoesday, May 22d, the following } 
resolutions with regard to Messrs. Bastien and 
Taylor, and also with reference to mediums | 
in general, were adopted with but a single 
dissenting vote: 


Waereas, A respectful request has been made 
to Bastian and Taylor by a large number of 
those interested in the investigation of spirit 
Dhenomena that, in view of the many recent 
exposures Of professed mediums, aud of the 
doubts and disbeliefs excited in the public 
mind as to the genuineness of any form of ma- 
terializations, and in justice to themselves as | 
professional mediums, and to the cause they 
profess to regard, they would give a series of 
test seances, that their exhibitions might be 
observed under conditions affording aceuracy 
of observation, and which reasonable request 
Messrs. Bastian and Taylor have refused to 
grant; and, 

WHEREAS, Truth always should seek and sub- 
mit the most thorough and searching investi- 
gation; therefore, be it ` j 

Resolved, That in Our opinion, their, refusal 
to satisfy the just demaads of the Spiritualists 
of Chicago, is presumptive evidenes of prag- 
tices upon their part, which will not bear in- 
vestigation. d A 

Resolved, That we will not give countenance 
encouragement, or support to Bastian and 
Taylor until they give evidence of the validity 
of their claim, as they have been requested to 
do; and we recommend to all Spiritualists 
throughout the United States that they discoun- 
tenance them, lest the large and deserving 
class who foilow the vacation of mediumship 
and the cause shall suffer from their final ex- 
posure which is sure to follow. Page 

Resowed, That the daily papers of this city 
and the publications devoted to Spiritualism 
throughout the United States be requested to 
publish these resolutions. 

À, B. TUTTLE, Chairman, 
D. P. Kayne, Sec’y, 
—— a 


A Challenge. 


The following was sent by Judge Worces- 
ter, a gentleman widely known in Ilinois, 
to the Hon. George R. Wendling. All papers 
friendly to the Liberal cause will confer a 
favor by copying : 

WHITEHALL, ILL., May 15, 1878. 

Hon. Geo. R. Wendling, Shelbyville, il, 
Dear Sir: During the past few months the 
papers have contained frequent notices of 
your lecture in defense of Christianity from 
a secular or worldly point of view. By asso- 
ciating your name with that of Col. Inger- 
soll, a man of national reputation, and pro- 
fessing to answer his arguments against the 
Christian theology, you have acquired some 
prominence and become quite a favorite 
among a Class of clergymen and their adher- 
ents who feel their own utter inability to 
reply to Ingersoll] in a way to command at- 
tention, Your lecture has secured you some 
reputation and put money in your pocket, 
showing indeed that ‘Godliness is great. 
gain,” even now, in spite of the encroach- 
ments of the new ideas on the old theology. 

Now, sir, since you have seen fit to leave 
your profession for the honors and profits of 
the public rostrum, and become a ‘defender | 
of the faith,’ we propose that you give the 
public an Opportunity to judge as to the 
truthfulness of your positions and the 
strength of your argumeats in a debate, when 
a competent representative of Liberalism can 
have an opportunity to expose your fallacies, 
or you to show the impregnable character of 
the faith you defend. We respectfully chal- 
lenge you to a public oral debate with B, F. 
Underwood, of Massachusetts, on the sub- 
jects discussed in your lecture, the same to 
last as long as you desire, to take place in 
Whitehall, and to be reportéd verbatim. I 
am authorized by Mr. Underwood if you 
accept this challenge to make arrangements 
in his behalf, The debate may take place at 
such time as can be mutually agreed upon, 

By an early reply, you will greatly oblige 
Yours respectfully, L. E. WORCEBTER. - 

-— > to 


We clip the following from Zhe Winsted 
Press: i 

Dr. 8. B. Chase, homæopathic physician 
of New York City, whose arrest at the in- 
stance of Anthony Comstock for selling twọ 
female syringes we noted last week, has 
been piven an honorable acquittal by the 
Grand Jury of the city and county ot New 
York, which sends word to her to prosecute 


—— ae ee 


Comstock for damages for false imprison- 
ment and injury to her business. This is 
good news, as evidence of returning reason 
on the part of the officials of New York, arid 
proof that Mrs. Chase in selling her syringes 
and advocating their nse has violated no 
law. We hope she will sell more of them, 
and will add that her address is 56, West 33d 
St, N. Y. City. But Mrs. Chase's good 
fortune cannot bring back justice (and lost 
life in many cases) nor reputation blasted by 
libel, to the scores of Comstock’s victims, 
who though innocent of all crime have suf- 
fered imprisonment and disgrace in conse- 
quence of his abominable outrages. The 
people should not rest until the law is 80 
changed as to protect innocent and defense- 


_Jess people from possible oppression by 


Comstock and his fellow Inquisitors: A 
petition is now before Congress praying for 
a change. Kerp an eye upon it. i 


> s 


The Principles and Objects of the 
Newark, N. J., Liberal League. 


` The ultimate object and aim of our organ- - 
ization is the complete emancipatiou of man- 
kind from error—error of early education, 
error of preconceived opinion, and error of 
inheritance, which, if left to time only, will 
require ages to eradicate. ' ` 

We recognize ignorance to be the impassa- 
ble barrier between man and liberty—liberty 
of thought, liberty of action, and liberty of 
conscience, which also prevents the free eh- 
joyment of all life’s pleasures that are the 
common inheritance of man, ; 

We hold that ignorance, bigotry, and intol- 
erance, are synonymous terms, that the last 
two are the natural result of tlie existence of 
the first, and that ignorance is not only found 
among the masses but prevails in different 
degrees in and among the so-called ‘‘ educated 
classes,” hence we recognize the great neces- 
sity of organization in order to cope success- 
fully with error. i 

We have therefore formed a society which, . 
as its name indicates, will endeavor to em- 
brace all liberal-minded persons without re- 
gard to race, color, or previous condition: of 
mental servitude, and with a broad. free 
platform that all men can stand upon whose 
prejudices do not blind them to the truth. 

We propose to make our organization a 
place of education, where the human mind 
can be instructed in the truths of science and 
natural laws, freed from all creeds and super- 
stitious dogmas, in fact, a school where we, 
as grown up children, may learn the intricate 
road to true happiness through those attri- 
butes of the universe, justice, wisdom, and 
truth, foe i 

We hold that the most direct and surest 
way to that condition of happiness called 
heaven is through true enlightenment and 
education based upon science, philosophy 
and reason, and by these means man will 
eventually emancipate himself and his fellow- 
men from mental, political, and social slav- 
ery, and will gradually bring him nearer 
to the all controlling principle of the uni- 
verse. ie 

These are our objects and our aims, and 
we invite all persons, young and old, to co- 
operate with us in our efforts to free our- 
selves and our fellow-men and women from 
the slavery of ignorance and error, 


Free Love. 


THE SPECIAL CONVENTION oF THE New 
Enguanp Frees Love League met in Paipe 
Hall Building, Appleton 8t., Boston, Sunday 
and Monday, May 26th and 27th, at 10:30 
A. M., 2.80 and 7.30 P. m., each day. E. H. 
Heywood, Secretary, presented the following 
resolutions: 


Whereas, it is alleged by certain memberys of 
the City Government of Boston that by the bare 
fact of admission fees towards expenses. being 
demanded and taken at the door a public meot- 
ing becomes a private arsembly for amuse- 
ment, like a theatre or eircus, and as such re- 
quires to be specially licensed by municipal 
authority which thereby presumes to say what 
meetings may be held and what opinions may 
be expressed wirhin the city limits; and 
whereas,in face of the fact that the’ meetings 
ofthis League. ag of all other reform associa- 
tions, are avowedly unlicensed and admission 
fees at the door, when deemed necessary to 
defray expenses, have always been taken‘by 
other reformatory. religious and philanthropic 
assemblies, certain members of the Board of 
Aldermen usurped Illegal, unconstitutional 
and arbitrary power to suppress a Conventio 
of this League advertised to be held in Nagsan 
Ball. April lath and 1sth, 21st and 22d, last; 
therefore : ras i . 

Resolved, That the meetings of the New En- 
gland Free Love League are described: inthe 
nineteenth article of the Massachusetts Declé- 
ration of Rights and arə held under the guar- 
antes of that artlele and of article seventh.” ` 

Resolved, That if, which is here denied, any 
existing laws or ordinances of the city: of Bos- 
ton authorize officers to assimilate.m setings of 
the Free Love League to theatrical entertain- 
ments, circuses, or other amusements, or ‘re- 
quire the Leagueto take outa license for: itp 
meetings, such laws are in violation of the Bill 


of Rights and Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, and hence are null apd void. lye 
Resolved That sixes corte: Aldermen of Bos- 


ton. againsi law, custom. and vrecedent. have 
invaded thé natural and constitufional right of 
the people *‘ orderly and peaceably to assemble 
and consult for the common good,’ and have 
assailed the sacred right of Free Speech in the 
pe Ison of Angola T. Heywood, a member and 
Officer of this League, its Executive Committee 
are hereby authorized by legal process, if 
possibleto obtain a decision of the Supreme 
Court on the whole question, and to take such 
other means Of redress as may seem adyisa- 
ble-and necessary. g 
Resowed, That assorting Freedom of Oon: 
science in love and the Right of Private Judg- 
meni in morality we seek the abolition of mar- 
riage by logal and eonatitutlonal means, favor- 
ing no measures or practices inconsistent with 
sound morals or intelligently pure religion ; 
that parties capable of making sexual contracts 
are, when wiser by experience, capable of dis- 
solving such contracts in order that healthful, 
prosperous and fruitful union of thé sexes be 
promoted, and that most sacred of human 
rights, the tight of children to. be well con- 
ceived and well born be respected. - 
- Resolved, That the prosecution of “ Cupid’s 
Yokes,” '*Sexual Physiology” and “Fruits of 
Philosophy” in Federal and State courts and 
the pretended aversion to social-reform writ- 
ings as "obscene literature” reyeal the mor- 
bid sensualism now accepted as moral: that, 
whatever lewd law-makers and the invasive 
Se Ra Ral OS of judges and jurors may decree to 
the contrary, we shall continue to proclaim the 
redeeming gospel and practical religion of 
Free Love until the grave issues of sociology 
are brought within the domain of reason and 
moral obligation. | j 
Resolwed, That since the Federal“ obsesnity” 
statutes and ali State laws against co-called 
“obscene literature” restricting liberty of 
speech and press, invade thought, hinder 
social progress and enable inquisitorial bigots 
to persecute more intelligent people, we seek 
their immediate and unconditional repeal; in 
order that freedom of conscience, of reason, 
and growth in love and parentage, asin relig- 
ion, may be held sacred and inviolate. 
Resolved, That the lasciviously false reports 


which Anthony Comstock makes of the opinione, | 


expressions, and purposes of members of this 
League to clerical and congressional ommit- 
tees and the favots with which his lecherous 
lies are received indicate the mental depravity 
of those in Church and State who employ this 
a e . » . to supervise the morals of iutelli- 
gent people; and until men become responsible 
gentlamen in bestowing the life element they 
possess, statutes against preventing concep- 
tion, or Which may otherwise invadethe natural 
rightof woman to say what she shall or shall 
not do with such life element—Nature’s best 
glit received by her through man—are repul- 
sive to good sense and at war with the Nature 
of Things. 

,, Pesolved, That since what is now accepted as 
“government” is an irresponsible expressian 
of Heism, having no basis-in right and repul- 
sive to growing intelligence, questions of love, 
as of labor and religion, should be considered 
in the light of impersonal truth, irrespective 
of sex; that woman’s revolt against male usur- 
pation (of which the suffrage movement is but 
one phase) is a struggle to regain her now con- 
fiscated personality, for her spiritual, industri- 
al, and social emancipation, when liberty will 
indeed be the bride of Order, and Free Love be- 
bronme the beneficent Providence in human 
affairs. : 


_ LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


` For Sale at The Truth Seeker Office. 


Thomas. Paine. F. E, Abbot, 
Paine’s Bust. Frothingham, 
Paine’s Monument. Wendell Phillips. 
Voltaire, - Merson. 
Rousseau, Garrison, 
Humboldt, Henry Bergh, 
Goethe, eter Cooper, 
Schiller, „R. Burt, 
Aug. Comte, 8. P. Andrews, 
Heine. Walt Whitman, 
Alex. Pope. > ‘Froude, 
John Milton, Max Muller, 
Goldsmith, Warren Ohase, 
 Bhelley, Jas, Parton, 
Byron. Wm. Denton, 
Burns, ` Dr. Slade, 
Washington, A.J. Davis, 
Franklin. Foster, 
Jefferson, . J. M. Peebles 
ohn Adams, Frances Wright. 
, Adams, E. V. Wilson, . 
Madison, G. L, Henderson, 
Jackson. Prof, Fiske, 
‘Lincoln, Fred Dougias, 
Lincoln’s Monument, N.P. Banks, 
Gerrit Smith, P, V. Nasby, 
Honry 0. Wright. Beecher, 
J. 8. Mill, Tilton, 
Sumner. , Moulton, 
Edgar A, Poe, . W. Curtis, 
Greeley, Th. Nast, 
QOastellar, J. G. Bennett, 
Tennyson, Chas, A. Dana, 
Darwin Phoebe Carey, 
Tyndall. Alice Carey. 
H. Spencer, Eiizabeth O. Stanton, 
Huxley, Susan B. Anthony, 
Proctor, Lucy Stone, 
Draper, Julia Ward Howo, 
Bradlaugh, as, Cheney, 
Holyoake, - Paulina Davis, 
Ingersoll. Mary F, Davis, 
Underwood, Emma ĦA, Britten, 
Mendum, Lizzie Fowler, 
Seaver, Mrs. Sienker, 
A Color, Rosan H. Wwizon: 
r. Hare . M. Benne 
J vdre J. W. Edwards, W. 8, Beli. 
Lizzie Doten J. C. Bundy. 
Mrs, J. Oonant. 8. S, Jones. 
Dr. Mary E. Walker Asa K. Butts, 
(full figure). : F. Jamieson, 


Geo. Francis Train, ' 


and hundreds of others, including generals, 
statesmen, poets, actors, actresses, ete. at 10 


- Gents each singly, or eleyen for one dòllar. 


Noat Albums, 
60 cts., to hold 80, 


$1, A 
D. M. BENNETT. 141 Eighth St. New York. 


by mail, to hold 30 photos., 


Matrimonial. 


A widower, twenty-five years old. blue eyes, 
brown hair and beard, six fect tall, straight 
in form and morals, owning a beautiful and 
cosy home, with all the modern conveniences, 
a very short distance from 
yer by profession. doing a good business, and 
possessing considerable of this world’s 
wishés'to correspond with -a little, refined. 
educated lady, who can play and sing. : 

i Reference. given and required. 
nject, but the making 


exchanged. 


Money or-beauty not the ol 


of a happy home. 


New 


ddress,”* EARNEST.” 


TRUTH SEEKER Office. 


< DEBATE 


Oirculars sent free-to all Liberals. Here is a 
éhance to stir up the turgid pool_of sluggish. 
f ) A Press our opponents into 
joint diboussion, Address 


: W. 
ao Baa 1986. 


orthodox dogmas, 


F, JAMIESON, 


graphie works. 


York, a law- 


goods 
nd 
Photos 


Kausas Oity, Mo: | Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N. Y 


NOW IN PRESS, WILL BE READY JUNE 20. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 
THE 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, ' 
Their Crimes and Persecutions, | 
BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Giving the most vivid. full, and complete 
-~ Descriptions of the Perseeutions of the - 
Christian Church aver embodied in 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus. Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, Jobn. Paul, 
Clement of Rome, Izuatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, St. Anthony. Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen L, Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
St. Cyril, Sirigus, Dioscorus. Bt. Augustine, 
Bimeon Stylites. Clovis, Six'us, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Bonifece IIT., Irene, Pepin, 
Charlemagne, Paschal 1., Popess Joan. Nicho- 
lus L. Marozia, Joba XI., John XIIL. Johu 
XIII., Boniface 1X., Gregory VIL. Adrian IY. 


Nt. Dominic and the I isition, Innacent 
IIL, Simon de Montforti cent IV., Petar 
tue Hermit and the Ores Te Boniface VIIL., 


Jobn XXII.. Clement VIn I cont VI, Urbag 
VI., Anti Popes Countat” Popes, &¢.. Ursu- 
la, Virgin, &c., John XXIL, Martin V., Paul 
IL., Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Alexander VI.. Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
Henry VIIL, Loyola and ths J+snits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles V.. Philip IH., Duke of Alva, 
Johu Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England. 
Catherine ds Medici, Queen Elizabe'h, Julius 
III., Pius IV., Plus V., Gregory XIII., Sixius V, 
James I.. Paul V., Persscutions of Witches, 
Matthew Hopkins, Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestunt Persecutions, James IL, 
Judge Joffceys. Olaverhouse, Liguori. Urban 
VIL. Innocent X., Alexander VII, Louis XIV,, 
Paul VI.. Louis XYI., Christianity and Slavery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Jomiekock, Recapitulation, Concluding Re- 
marks. . 
THE MOS'T DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


A finé large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
With steel plate engraving of the author, 
Cash orders will ba filled ip rotation. 
Price, Oloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Moroceo, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Postage free, 
ddress D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t., N. ¥. City. 


School for Liberals. 


A thoroughly cultured lady would open a 
School for the children of Liberals, or others, 
in her own bome and suitable buildings, situ- 
ated in a bealthy town and delightful valley in 
ono of the Middle States. where all the adven- 
tazes of physical and secular training can be 
enjoyed, For further particulars, terms, and 
rererences, earnest ani responsible parties 
may address Teacher, 

3ta3 TRUTH SrxkER OFFICE, 


Matrimonial. 


A WIDOWER, 49 years old, a Liberalist, farmer 
by oecupation, in good circumstances, owning 
a niee and attractive home, wishes to make the 
acquaintance of some intellectual, socdl, and 
refined lady with a Liberal mind and disposi- 
tion, in view of matrimony; one that will make 
home cheerful, pleasant, and attractive: must 
be without children, younger than myself, and 
in good health, with musical skill to play organ 
or piano; with or without wealth; correspond- 
ence is solicited. accompanied with photo- 
graph; the best referenc+s will ba given as to 
good character and kind disposition of myself, 
Address X. Y. Z. in eare of D, M. Bennett, 
Truth Seeker office. 


BURNS’ . 
PHONIC SHORTHAND, 


FOR 
Schools, Business Writing. and Reporting, 
arranged onthe basis of Isaac Pitman’s 
Phonography; 
BY ELIZA BOARDMAN BURNS, 


Teacher of Phonography and Phonetics at 
Cooper Union, and N. Y. School of Phonogra- 


phy. 

To facilitate the general introduction of 
Phonography into all businesses and profes- 
sions, the author has, after twenty-five years’ 
experience in teaching all the various " sys- 
tems” in vogue, arranged & text-book which, 
though full aad complete, is concisa, free from 
superfluous verbiage, and of moderate size. 
The simplicity of arrangement in this work 
enables the student to pursue the study of 
Phonogrephy with much more ease and oer- 
tainty than any other text-book; while the 
writing which results from its useis as rapid 
as any, and far more legible than that derived 
from the instructions given in other phono- 
BS Price, $1.0% Sold at this 
office. 


JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR, CONFESSION | 


Popish_ Nunneries, 
BY Wm. HOGAN, 


‘Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work. 220 pages, Paner, 60 cents. 
Oloth, 75 cents. ` . M, BENNETT, 

141 Biehth st., New York. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautitul descriptions of life. occupations, 
etc.. in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spint of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. MeDougal and Mrs, 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With asteel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph, 

Price $1.50, post-paid by mail. 

D. M, BENNETT 
"141 Eighth, St., N. Y, 


SROUGH TONS 
NVIGSRATING 
RUP. 25 TSA 

A certain cure for. Headache, Constipation, 


Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidney Diseases, 
Weakness, &¢. 26 cents per bottle, Incurable 


= 


‘eases solicited and’ cured or money refunded. 


The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Sample bottle, circular, and 26t6 
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J Chills 


, Home Wanted. 


Can some kind person‘ tell a skeptical friend 
(neat, reliable man, of country life) of a good, 


pleasant home, in country or village, with 
labor not constant or heavy?_ Address 


22 3t EARNEST. Box 140, Ft. Edward, N. Y. 


Matrimonial. . 


. 

A RESPECTABLE middle-aged gentleman 
(widower) of sierling character and pleasing 
presence, whose valuable business is jJeopard- 
ized through financia! depression. desires the 
acquaintance of a wealthy Liberal lady, of 
good repute, who, convinced beis not wholly 
mercenary, butcapable, through mutual affec- 
tion. of proving an honest husband, will ac- 
cept him as such, helping him by. her purse in 
saving from ruinous sacrificean establishmen 
wherein his all is invested. 

Address * Steadfast.” this ofifte. 2122 


Situation Wanted. 


A young man wants a situation either in store 
or office. Free to go anywhere. Address, W. 
W.. this office. - 4t20 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY! 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
eric Harrison, R, H. Hutton, Prof. Huxley, 
Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel, Lord Sel- 
borne, Canon Bairy, R. W. Greg, Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W. G, Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev, Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The Dean of St. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof. Olifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prot, 
Huxley, R. H. Hutton. 


1-vol., crown 8V0, cloth, neat. $1.95. 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects. Re- 
markable for their terse originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

For sale by D, M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth 8t., New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 

Send 25 cents to Dz. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N, 
Y. and obtain a large, highly-illuatrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime science of healing without medi- 


eine. tye 
EXETER HALL. 


By WILLIAM MODONNELL, Author of " Heath- 
ens of the Heath,” 

“The most Scorching Book ever published in 
America since the ‘Age of Reason.” 

In paper, 60 cents; Bound, 80 cents. For Sale 
at this Office. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


PLAIN HOME TALK 


AND 


Medical Common Sense. 
-BY E. B. FOOTE M.D., 
‘Nearly 1,000 Pages and 200 Tllustra- 


tions, | 
SENT BY MAIL FOR $1.50. 


Jt gives instruction to all about the human 
system, the habite of men and women. the 
causo and prevention of disease, our sexual 
relations, and social natures, 

More information for the money than is fur- 
nished anywhere else. Solid at this office. 


THE USEFUL COMPANION 
AND ARTIFICERS 
ASSISTANT. 


CONTAINING 


Everything for everybody, including nearly 
6,000 valuable receipes, and a great variety of 
general information end instruction in almost 
every brauch of science and industry known 
throughout the civilized world. 

This baok willbe found valuable to persons 
pursuing any of the 200 trades or -professions 
followed by men. It should be in every ma- 
chine shop, manufactory, counting-house, and 
family. No farmer, mechanic, or apprentice 
should be without a copy. = 

This is one of the newspaper notices of it: 
” This is certainly one of the most valuable 
books for the money we have recently seen, 
It is a large, finely-printed, well-bound book 
of 700 pages, with numerous illustrations, and 
contains information and valuable recipes 
adapted to almost eyeny trade. occupation. or 
profession. In the household, office, factory, 
mill, or shop, it will be of the greatest service, 
Its vast amount of useful matter is made avail- 
able by a complete and comprehensive index, 
by which anything in the book can be easily 
and quickly found. Millers, millwrights, me- 
chanics, farmers, engineers, lumber dealers, 
stock raisers, in fact, any one will findita 
book whieh, once possessed, he would not 
willingly part with” (Leffel’s Ilustrated Mill- 
ing and Mechanical News). Price, $2.50, post 
paid. - For sale at this office. 


SPRINGFIELD HYGEIAN HOME. 


That others may know more of what we are 
trying to do, E will simply state that during the 
three years we have been hers nearly 1,400 per- 
gons have been successfully treated by us for 
a great variety of diseases, both acute and 
chronic, including. Fever and Ague,' Congestive 
Dysvepala, Liver Complaint, Neuralgia, 
Female diseases, Insantty, Consumption, In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, White Swollings, Par- 
alysis, etc. Butone death occurred in all that 
number, and every one benefited or perma- 
nently cured where the laws of life were strictly 
adhered to, With a fair trial, where cure js 
possible, we may pately promise good health to 
all, Please state definitely the nature and Drob- 
abie cause of your disease. When contracted, 
age, amount’ of drugs taken, ete.. and we wil) 
give you an honest reply as to the probability of 


recovery. 
For cireular and other information, please 
neers 3.8, Lon. M.D., Springfield, Mo., Box 


Works. of ‘Thomas Paine. . 
COMMON BENSE. His first and most import- 


ant political work. Clear type. Paper, 15 cts, 


clusive. Written in th@;’ times chat tried men’s 
souls” during the AmeMcan Revolution. 12mo. 
Fuli, clear typo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man. A Work almost Without a 
eer in the world. On full, bold type. 12mo. 
aper, 50 cents ; cloth, 80 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type 
amo. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


THE CRISIS. Tupa Nos. I. to XVL, in- 


Cloth, $1.50. : 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Com- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITICAL WaRitrnes—* Common Sense,” “ The 
Crisis,” “ Rights of Man”— his THEOLOGIOAL 
Waitinas—‘‘Age of Reason.” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” “ Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” * Letter to Mr. Erskine” "An Essay on 
Dreams,” ‘ Letter to Camille Jordan,” ,’Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octayo, of THE TRUTH SEEEZER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine. Oloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red Durnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50. f 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalvin 
Blanchard. 12mo, Large, clear type, with a.fine 
steel portrait_of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
76 cents. Published by j 
D. M. BENNETT, 
14t Eighth st., New York. 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Truly one of 
the most valuable works that have 
within the last ten years. By Pror. 
Price, $1.75. . 


( er day at home. Samples 
5 to E STINSON č O, 
Vv 


$20 
ortland. Maine. 


app eared 
BAPER., 


worth $ free. 
UTR ae Oo MENR e eS 
GOLD Any worker can make $19aday at home, 
1y 
a week in your ọowa town, Terms and $ò 


t tft froe. A a8 TRUE & Co.. 
Qos ly ou Togi darenn gm Maine. 
$O outfit free, H. BALLELT '& 00., Port- 
iand, Maine. ly? 


the age. 
formin 


themselves of his valuabie services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTEBNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of SPER- 
MATOBRH@A and IMPOTENOY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years; and other causes. producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Pkystcal Decay. 
Pimples on Face. Aversion to society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, oto. 
rendering marriage improper or: unkappy. 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed bis EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to cure in 
a single case, and some of them were ina ter- 
ribiy shattered condition: had’ been in the fn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. : a 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey, 
where Dr. R. P. Fellows is permanently located, 
and obtain his PRIVATE and other OIROULARS, 
with cures sworn To, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doetor’s unprecedented success in 
treating allthe diseases here named. TERMA 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL GASES, WRITE YOUB 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


. Positive Thinker, 


SCIENCE HALL, 
"HUO MAN 


Advocates Positive Phisosophy and 
‘the Religion of. Humanity, 


One Year, $1,50; Six Months, % cents; Three 
Months, 40 cents: Aveto one post-office,$6.00; 
ten and one to gettor-up of Olub, $10.00, Issued 
weekly after the frat three numbers. Aub- 
scribers will be entitled te the full number. 
Send five nts for copy and olrcuiar, 
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Gems of Thought. 


A MASE of gold hides all deformities.—D ecker — 


Odis and Kinds: 


Farenp—A Quaker, - 

Too mucu heed is loss. 

A qgnounp hog—A sausage. 
Rerenrance clothes in grass and ‘flowers the ee “A want of the age””—Halr. 
grave in which the past is laid.— Sterling, | A Lron’s skin is never cheap, 

f Minr’s meat—Gold and silver, 


CLEAR wether—Mutton chops. 
` A KNEapy individual—A baker. 
MATTERS of interest—Coupons, 
Harp to peat “the spring carpet. 
BEHIND time—the back of.a clock. 
FAMILY jars are often caused by jugs.. “- 
Oje frog is sufficient to make a spring. 
Tuereis a“ Ring inthe New” silver dollar. 
_ ‘zz fashionable new color in eats is yeller, | 
THE sarly bud catches the frost.—Norrisiown 


T aM sorry to see howsmalil a piece of religion 
will make x cloak.— Waller. 


* No nepsoace is. like that we clothe in a. 
smile and present with a bow.—Lyiion. 


Ovr greatest glory consists not in never fall- 
ing, but ia rising every time we fall.— Goldsmith, 


REPUTATION is what men and women think of 
us. Character is what God ard angels know of 
us.— Thomas Paine. 


WHEN man seized the loadstone of science, 
the loadstar of superstition vanished in the 
elouds.— W. R. Alger. 


THe purest treasure mortal times afford is 
spotless reputation; that away, men are but 


gilded loam or painted clay.—Shakspere, Herald. 
NoTatne exposes religion more tọ the re- WuHEN is a prisoner likea gun? When he is 
proach of its onemies than the worldliness and | discharged. 


hard-heartedness of the professors of it.—Mat- 
thew Henry. 


‘SUFFERING becomes beautiful when any one 

bears great calamities with cherfulness, not 
through insensibility, but through groatness 
of mindđ.—Aristotles 


A MUFF—A thing that holds a lady’s hand 
without squeezing it. i 


ALMOST anybody can send aboy on an errand, 
but only the wealthy have leisure to spare to 
wait for him to get back. : i 


PAssENGER {in a hurry)—" Is this train punc- 
tual?” Porter— Yes, sir; generally a quarter 
of an hour tate to a minute.” 


ScHoot mistress—* Now, what are the prinei- 
pal things we get out of the earth?’ Youthful 
angler (confldently)—" Worms.” i 


TuE severest punishment of any injury is the 
consciousness of having done it; and no one 
“put the guilty knows the withering pains of re- 
pentance.—Hosea Ballou, ‘ . 


A PAIR reputation is a plant, delicate in its 
nature, and by no means rapid in its growth. 
It will not shoot up ina night, like the gourd 
of the prophet; but, like that gourd. it may per- 
ish in a night, — Taylor, 


Se1rence corrects the old creeds,.sweeps away’ 
with every new perception, our infantile cate- 
chisms, and necessitates a faith commensurate 
with the grander orbits and universal laws 
which it discloses.—Zmerson, 


ScanDaLovus remark by the Cincinnati Break- 
fast Table—* The phonograph will probably be 
called ‘ she,’ because if repeats everything.” 


Joun Love, of Missouri, worked all summer 
fora farmer—well, the savings banks were set- 
ting a bad example, and Love’s labor was lost. 


EABLY to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise; but early to ryes 
and tardy to bed makes a man’s nose turn car- 
dinal red, 


Tus letter was to his mother: " DEAR Ma: 
Send me a clean pairof socks and something 
to eat; also a clean handkerchief and some- 
thing to eat”. 


"WHat made you steal that waterproof 
cloak?” demanded the judge. The culprit 
whispered: “I was trying to lay up something 
for a rainy. day,” 


A youna lady was undeeided whether to ac- 
cept the addresses of James or John. James 
gave her asealskin sacque, and she immediate- 
ly gavethe sack to John. 


LırrLe Ned asked his father, the other even- 
ing. who made the moon. “God,” answered 
the father. “Yes,” said Ned, “I can see the 
marks of his dirty fingers, 


BANKERS goneraliy roli their hard money in. 
papers, and make it look like so many spools. 
We rolled our hard monéy up the other day, 
and it looked like a button. 


FOND FATHER— Well, my son, how do you like 
college? Alma Mater has turned out some great 77. 
men.” Young hopeful (just expelled)—" Yes, 
sir; she has turned me out.” 


* How Dogs the new cow answer?” asked one 
man of another, who had recently purchased 
an animal. “I really can’t say,” he replied, 
for I’ve never asked her any questions.” 


An enthusiastic Indiana editor wrote, "' The 
battle is now opened ;” but, alas! the intelligent 
compositor spelt battle with an "o? and his 
readers say they have suspected it all along. 


Serine THOUGHTs.—Mary (reading from Ten- 
nyson): “In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” Carrie— 
“ Yes, and he might have said a maiden’s too.” 


"Wary didn’t you put on a clean collar before 
you left home?” called out an impertinent 
young fop to an omnibus driver. “’Cause your 
mother hadn’t sent home my washing,” was the 
extinguishing reply. 


THE faith that does not throw a warmth as of 
summer around thesympathies and charities 
ofthe heart, and drop invigorations like show- 
ers upon the conscience and the wil), is as false 

as itis unsatisfying.—Paul Potier, 


RESENTMENT is, in every stage of the passion, 
painful, but it is not disagreeable unless in 
excess; pity is always painful, yet always 

_ agreeable; vanity, on the contrary, is always 
pleasant, yet always disagreeable.—Home, 


I Benteve that remorse is the least active of all 
a man’s moral senses. We grieve at being found 
out, and at the idea of shame or punishment, 
but the mere sense of wrong makes very few 
people unkappy in Vanity Fair.—Thackeray. 


TRUR religion is always mild, propitious, and 
humble; plays not the tyrant, plants no faith 
in blood, nor bears destruction on her chariot- 
wheels; but stoops to polish, succor, and re- 
dress, and builds her’ grandeur on the public 
good.—Miller. 


I wave heard a good story of Obarles Fox. 
When his house wae on fire, he found all efforts 
to save it useless, and being a good draughts- 
man, he went up to the next hill to make a draw- 
ing of the flre—the best instance of philosophy 
I ever heard of.—Southey. 


Bu stirring as the time. be fire with fire, 
threaten the threatener, and out-face the brow 
of bragging horror; 60 shall inferior eyes, that 
porrow their behavior from the great, gtow 
great by your example and put on the dauntless 
spirit of resolution.—Shakspere, 


TRUE resignation, which always brings with 
it the confidence that unchangeable goodness 
will make even the disappointment of our 
hopes and the contradictions of life conducive 
to some benefit, casts a grave but tranquil light 
over the prospect of even a toilsome and 
troubled Hfe,--Humbolde. 


Pain and pleasure, good and evil, come to us 
from unexpected sources. It is not there where 
wo have gathered up our brightest hopes that 
the dawn of happiness breaks. It is not there |. 
where we haye glanced our oye with affright 
that we find the deadliest gloom, What should 

- this teach us? To bow to the great and only 
source of light, and live humbly and with con- 
fiding resignation.— Goethe, 


New to Him.—The other day the professor of 
German asked an unregenerate junior what the 
gender of a certain noun was. The junior 
quickly replied, 
any rate, it is neu-ter ms,” 


“Doxs your sister Annie ever say anything 
about me, sissy?” asked an anxious lover of a 
little girl, " Yes,” was the reply; ‘she said if 
you had rockers on your shoes they would 
make a nice cradle for my doll.” 


Suz Counpn’r Do It.—It must have been a 
Western schoo! where the mistress told one of 
her big girls to“ decline love.” The big girl 
replied, “ Decline love, Miss Jones? Not me; 
I'd as soon think of declining marriage.” 


In San Francisco a Chinaman became the 
father of an American-born son, and as he 
danced about, swinging his pigtail, he said: 
“Me Melican man,all same old Glantee. Me 
heap Washington. Ve lightning-lod agent, Go 
‘way. Whoopee.” 


“Jonn,” said a poverty-stricken man to his 
son, “Tve made my will to-day.” “Ah,” re- 
plied John, “ you were liberal to me, no doubt.” 
“Yes, John, I came down handsome, I’ve 
' willed you the whole State of New York to make 
a living in, with the privilege of going else- 
where if you can do better.” 


ADVERTISING is a good thing, but when a 
prominent grocer recently carried to a funeral 
an umbrella on which was painted conspicu- 
ously the bustness of the house, and held itover 
the clergyman’s head while he read the pray- 
ers, the bystanders thought he was running 
the thing into the ground, 


Every duty brings its peculiar delight, every 
denial its appropriate compensation, every 
thought. its recompense, every love its elysium. 
every Gross its crown; pay goes with perform- 
ance as effect with cause, Meanness overreaches 
itself; vice vitiates whoever indulges in it; the 
wicked wrong their own souls; generosity 
greatens; virtue exalts; charity transflures; 
and holiness is the essence of angelhood,— 
Mildmay. 


ALL the ends of hata felicity are secure 
without revenge. for without it we are permit- 
ted to restore ourselves; and therefore it is 
against natural reason to do an evil. that no 

. Way co-operates the proper and perfective end 
cof human nature. And he is a miserable per- 
gon whose good is the evil of his neighbor; and 
he that revenges in many cases does worse than 
he that did the injury; in all cases as bad.— 
Jeremy Taylor, 


Ir there was no death, no decay in man before 
the fall, what need had Adam to eat of the fruits 
of the garden? We eat and sleep to replenish 
and recuperate, to renew what is lost, wasted, 
er dead; therefore Adam could not have been 
fiesh and blood like ourselves, since there was 
no death in him, and consequently he could 
never have experienced hunger, want, or pain 
as these are but forerunners of decay and 
death.—Himina D. Slenker. 


68, Pro 


! 71, Paine’s Anniversary, 


-76, An Hour wee 


“I think vit is neuter. sir; at °% 


‘Truth Seeker Tracts. 


No, (BEVISED LIST.) Ots, 
1. Discussion on on Prayer., D. M. Bennett and 


Oler 3 
2. Oration on ne ‘Gods, Ingersoll, 10 
3, Thomas Paine. F 5 
4, Arr ment of the Church, Ingersoll, 5 
5. Heretics and Heresies, 5 
8. Humbo. ole " 5 
7. The Story of Oreation. Bennett. 5 
8. The Old Snake Sto: M. 2 
The Story ofthe Flood. te 5 
in gie Plagues of Egy) Egypt. y 3 
11. atham, and Abiram, Hennatt. 2 
12. Balaam and his Ass, 2 
B 4, Oid Abe and of Priesteraft, i 8 
Old Abe and Little Ike, Syphers. 3 
18 Oometo Dinner, p] 
6, Fog Horn Documents, m 2 
ir The Devil i Stil Ahead, iad 2 
18, 8 lipped Up Again ce 
19. Josh ua Btopp ng the Bun and Moon. D. . 
20. RANE DR and his Exploits. Bennett. a 
| 21. Tho Great Wrestling teh. 2 
‘oa, Discussion with Elder Shelton, 10 
93, Bo iy, Bo Hider Shelton’s Poirth Letter; z 
34, Ohristians a at Work. ‘Wm. McDonnell. 5 
25. Discussion with Geo. BSnode, Bennett. 5 
26. Underwood's Prayer 1 
ai. Honest pocsilons | and Honest Answers. _ 
. M. Benn 
28. Alessandro liostro. O, Sotheran, 10 
29, Paine Hall on Address, B. F. 
Underwood: 2 
30. Woman’s Righ S Man's Wrongs, Syphers. 2 
81. Gods and God-houses. 2 
82, The ‘God b ol of | Superstition and: the God of R 
83. Wheat has Ohristianity Done? Preston, 3 
se Tribute to Thomas Paine. eae | 
$5. Moving the Ark, D, M, Bennetts 1 
86, Bennett’s Prayer to the Devi 2 
87. Short Sermon, Rev. Mheclogicus, DD. 1 
88, Obristianity nota Moral ey econ, XYZ 3 
39. The True Saint, 8. P. Put: 8 
40. Bible of Nature vs. The SeT of Men, J. 
at. On TE hers taatical Gentry, Bennett, 
42, Elijah the Tishbite. i 
43, Ohristianity a Borrowed Syste: i 
Underwood, 


“ Design Argument Refuted. 
, 45. EHsha the Prophet, Bennett, 
46, Did Jesus Really 
i, Cruelty an and Greduaiity of the Human Race, 
L 
48, pisstroas ft tae West, G. L, Henderson, 
49, Sensible onelusions. É. uild. 
60. Jonah and the Big Fish. DM. Bennett. 
61. Sixteen nd the Seeker Leaflets. No. 1.” 
62. Marples-Underwood Debate, Underwood, 
58, Questions for Bible Worshipers. B. F. 
a ppaerwood, 
en Letter to Jesus Christ, Bennett, 
ie ae Opera God Disproved by Nature, W. 


E. Colom: 
56. Bible Contradictions 
87. J gous Not a Perfect Character. Underwood. 


59, prope Prophecies Concerning Babylon. B, 
j erwood, 7 
60. Ezekiela Ero Fropheoles Concerning Tyre. B, 


. Histo of th the Devil. ‘Taaas Paden, 
i Fee Ae Se on samo 
ja A ra. 
ot The Ills we Endure=thelr Cause and Oura. 


en 
65. Short Sermon. Ko. a, Rey. Theologicus, D.D. 
66. God idea in History. H. rown, 
67. Sixteen Truth Seeker Leafiats No, 2. 
68, Buth’s Ena of Heaven and Mine, Susan 


62. missionaries. Mrs. E. D. Blenkor, 
70. Vicarious Atonement, Oa: fae 
12, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. D, 


enno 
3. Foundations, John Syphers, 
e Daniel in th e tion's Den. Bennett, 


e 
76. Beply to Erastus F. Brown. D. M. Beon- 


71. The Fear of Death. D. M. Bennett. 

78, Christmas and Ohristianity, D. M. Bennett, 
79, The „Relationship of geus ehovah, and 
thé Virgin Mary. W. E. Goleman.” 

80. Aca on Paine’s sh Birthday. Ben- 


81. Hereatior,or the Half-way House, John 


Ch. tf atian Courtesy. Bennett. 
33. Bevivalism Examined. Dr, A, G. Hum- 
rey, 
84, Moody's Sermon on Hell. Rey. J. P. 
Hopps, London 
85, Matter, Motion, Life and „Mind, Bonnett, 
38. An Enquiry about God’s Sons. 
87. Prga Ponghi Sudeed | by its Fruits. B.F. 
88. David Gc God’s Peculiar Favorite. Mrs. E. 
D. Slenker. 
s89. Logic of Prayer. Charles Stephenson. 
90. Biblo-Mania, ane Cordat ton: 4. 
91, Our Ideas o: rwoo 
y The Bible; is it Divinely SETTAN Dr. 


D. Arter 
93, Obtaining Pardon for Sins, 


94. The New Raven. Will Cooper. 

95. Jesus Christ. D, M. Bennett, 

96. Ichabod Crane Papers. 

97. Special Providences, W. 8. Beil. 

98, Snakes. Mrs, Elmina D, Slenker, 

Do the Works of Nature prove a Ore- 

ator? Sciota. 

100, The Old and the New. R. G. Ingersoll. 

101. 11th, AnnivorgAry of Thomas Paine’s 
day, Bennett e als. 

102. The ‘Oia eligion and the New. W. 8. 


108, Does t the Bible Teach us all we Know. 


104. Heoluden of Israels God. A. L. Rawson. 

105. Decadence of Christianity. Capphro. 

108, Franklin, Washington and Jefferson Un- 
beliavers. Bennett. 

107. The Safe Side. H. B, B 

108. The Holy Bible a Historical Humbug. 

resi 

109, Ghosts. Ingersoll. 4 Dp. 

110, Materialistie Prayer. Bennett, 4-pp. 

111. Reply to Scientific American, Bennett, 

112. Sonsib bie Sermon. Savage, 8 pp. 

113. Come to Jesus, Bennett, 8 pp, 


‘BOIENTIFIO SERIES. 
1. Hereditary Transmission. Prof. Louis 
Isberg. M.D. 
a, Evolution; from the Homogeneous to the 
Heterogeneous. _B. F. Underwood, 
3. Darwinism, B.F, yond erwood. 
4, Literature of that nsane. F.R, Marvin, 
6. Responsibility of Box. Mrs. Chase, M.D. 
€G Graduated À Atmospher eres. a Modarroll, 
7. Death, Frederic R. Marvin, 
How do Marsupial Animals Propagate 
their kind? A.B. Bra 
9, The Unseen World. Prof. J ohn Fiske. 10 
10. The Evolvton Theory — Huxley’s Three io 


eci 
ja. Is America the New World? L. L. Dawson. 10 
Discount on one doilar’s worth 10 per ct. off; 
on two dollars? worth 20 off; on five dollars 
bar) 40 off} on ten dollars’ worth 50 off, 
tow oras many of any given kind may be 
odiare as desired, 
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RADICAL BOOKS. 


. SENT POST PAID AT THE PRIOES ANNEXED, 


By D, M. BENNETT.. 


Age of Reason, Paine. Paper covers. a 

os and Ex, of Propi” Paper 60;cl. 75 
A Few Days ct Athens. Frances Wright. Ti 
Apocryphal New Testament, 25 
An Eye Opener. : Paper, 50; cloth, 46 
Antiquity ı of Christianity. ‘Alber 25 


Analysis of Keligionus Belief. rP iscount 
Amberly. $2.00, 4.00, and 4 50 
Apples of Gold. É. Wixon. 


Susan 1 60 
fait Theological Lectures. P Rev. È. Taylor. 2 00 
Antiquity an Puration of the World. 25 
Astronomy and Worship of the Ancients, 26 
A, J, Davis’ Entira Works 27,00 

Adventures of Eider ay ptolemus Tub. ae 


Bible in India. Jacoiliot, 
Buckie’s History of Stratton, 2 Vols., 8v0. 4 o0 
Burgess- Underwood Debate. 60 and 80 


Bible in the Balance, Fish. 1 00 
Bacon’s Novum Organ um. 200 
Bhagvad- Gita, or ialogues of Ohristna 
and Arjuna, 176 
Buechner’s Man, Present and Future. 4 00 
Christianity before Christ. Craven, 26 
Chapters from the Bibles of the Ages, 1 60 
Oriticism onthe Theoilgical Idea of Deity. 1 00 
Childhood of Religion. odd. 1 25; 
Ohildhood of the World. Oloda 40 and 60" 
Ohristianlty and Materialism. Underwood. 16 
Cause of Religious Ideas. Tuttle, 1 00 
Conway’s Sacred Anthology. 400 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, Yi bstract of, 26 
Devil’s Pulpit, Rey, Robt, Taylor, 3 00 
Diegesis 200 
60 


Denton’ B Irreconcilable Records, 
gar. Planet, Past, Present, and i 


Beel Rhymes. 1 
ne Who are Obristians, palu, ©, 
Dentons’ Common _ Sense Thoughts eS 
Thyself, What is ‘Right Man's 
True Saviors, Sermon from 
Bhakspere’s Text, God Proposed, 
Spiritualism True, Orthodoxy 
Falsa, 10 cents each, 
Draper’s Conkle: between Religion and 


en: 
fe Intellectual Development of Eu- 


Daryin’s Örlgln of Bye ecies 
Descent af Man (impr! d Ed.) 

Descent and Darwinism, midt, 

Einstein’ s, Ori Origin of Religious Ideas, 

Exeter H: . MeDonneil 

Errors of n Bible, Wright, | 

Essence of Religion, Feuerbach, 

Hight Scientific T acts. 

Frothingham’s B- ion of Humanity, 

Okil *s Book of Religion, 

Stories of the Patriarchs, 

Safest Cre 

Transcendodtalism in New 


Faraday s s Various. Forces of Nature, 
Fiske ’s Myths and M th-Makors.. 
God Idea in istorya uttle, 
Good Bense, D'H 
Gould’s Curious, Myths Of the the Middle Ages. 
Grayes’ Sixteen Qrucified Say Ll 
a E i ograph of Batan, 
nigmas o 

are Cre Sas of Christendom, 23 Vols. 
Heroines of f Freethought Mrs. Underwood 
Heathens of the Heat! McDonnell, 
pu me: 8 Essaye and T reatises, 

's Lay Sermons, 

TROY Man ’s Place in Nature, 
fies orit ee faa AddropRon: 

story of all Religions Becta, Eyans. 
Haeckel’s History of Creation. 2 Volg, 
Holiick’s Nerves and the Nervous. 
Humbolat’s Works. 
Ingersoll’s Gods and other Lectures, 30 and 


ete., Largo Edition. 
Influence of Christianity’ on Civilization, 
Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper, 
Jehovah Unveiled 
Jamies 3008 Clergy 8 Bo R Fource of Danger. 
Josep! hus Qomplet 
J ohnson? s Oriental a is. 8v0, 
Jobn’s Way. 
Kneeland’s s Review. 


Koran y with Byman, and Life of Mahomet. 
Lecky’s 8 Rationalism in Europe, 2 Vola. 
History of European Morals. 
Life of Thomas Paine. Blanchard. p 50; cl 
Leyes’ Bio raphical History of Philosophy. 
lems of Life and Mind. 
Lizzie Dotan” ie Poems of Progress, and 


Inn 
Lubboek's 8 Origin of ‘Oivilinatio 
Pre-Historie Tiros : Tiinstrated. 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology, 170 cuts, 
Principles * 2 vols, and maps, 
Monks and Popes. Alberger. 
Morley’s Lte of Voltaire, 
Martyrdom of Man, Winwood Reade. 
Peeble’s All Around the World 
Seers of the Ages 
Plato’s Divine and Moral FWorke 
PED and Con of Supernatural Religion, 
nysical Man, Tuttle, 
Panos O *g Common Sense. 
Grisis. Paper, 50; cloth 
Rights of Man, Paper, 50; cloth 
Theological Works, with Dortralt 


Political Works, aoh”? 

Great Works Complete. Orown o6- 
tavo, with 1ife and portrait. 

Political Works, steel portrait, 

a, by Oalvin Blanchard wi 
portrait Paper, 60; cloth 
Parturition without Pain, 

Plain Home Talk and Medical Common 
Senge, E. B. Foote, 

Proctor’s Six Lectures on 7 hationony. 

Reason, the a ies of Man.Ethan ‘Allon 
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Syntagma, T 
System of te Fi Holbach, 
Self-Contradictions o ofthe Bible, 
Studying th ag Bibie, Mre. Slenker, 
Spencer’s (Hor bert) Entire Work, 
Strauss’ gid Faith and New, 


ew Life of Jesus, 2 vols, 
Supernatural Religi on. 2 Vols., 8¥0., 
Bezna rte hypsiology, tok to ph e Plus vil, 
eyrand’s 

Pendall’ (Prof. J obn) Entlro Works, 

ihe Ghriat of Pau : 
The Case against the Ohurch 
The Relations of the Sexes. Mrs. pufer. 
The Voices, Warren Sumner Bar! 
The World’s Sages, Infidels, aaa Thinkers, 


Bonnett, $8 00, $4 00, and 
The Champions o! of the Ohureh, Bennett, 
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lotes and Clippings. 


Martın Moran, of Covington, Ky., challenges 


any one to compete with him in fasting. 


Brain, a journal of neurology, is to be pub- 
shed quarterly by MacMillan & Oo, of London, 


A THREE-xEAR old girl! was almost fatally 
‘beaten in the Louisville Baptist Orphan’ 
Home. . - K 

THERE is proot that Hathaway, the Fall River 
thief, commenced his defaleations on the day 

_ after he was elected. Treasurer of the mills. 


A Texas clergyman preached a severe ser- 
mon against horse-racizg, and before he was 
through three of the four deacons had quit the 
house, i 

Tre Socialistic press of Germany boasts no 
less than seventy-five publications, with 135,000 
subscribers—an increase of eighteen in the num- 
ber of the papers since last year. ; 


` A PRETTY schoolmistress in Malden, Masse 
kept a boy fifteen minutes after school as a 


. punishment, and when the time was up hef 


asked her if she couldn’t make it half an hour. 


“ALL flesh is grass,” remarked a dry proach- 
er, in the midst of a wearisome discourse, 
“Then I guess you’re hay,” half-audibly ob- 
served a sleepy fellow in one of the wall pews. 


Tug Pope has asked the European govern- 
menta to protect the rights of Boman Catholics 
in Turkey. Now isthe time for the European 
governments to.request the pope to protect the 
rights of Protestants in Spain. l 


Tag sun-moving Jasper is laid completely in 
the shade by the Rev. Moses Boyles, of Evans- 
ville, Jnd., who is lecturing ön the records of 
the African race, whom he holds were the orig- 
inators of all civilization, science, and art; and, 
of course, he proves it by the Bible. 


Boston has a new religious idea. An im- 
mənsə non-denominational church is to be 
puilt, It is to be open to all and free from sec- 
tarianism. The cost will be $200,000, which 
- amount is to be raised by $500 subscriptions. 


Ir a man is to be baptized it onght to be done 
thoroughly. The other day a convert was im- 
mersed, and when he went home he took with 
him the mintster’s pocketbook. If he had been 
held under water for half an hourthis accident 
would never have occurred. 


“Be agoodboyand don’t break your moth- 
er’s heart, for then you will be an orphan in dn 
asylum, where you would have to listen to a 
couple of sermons on Sunday, and two or three 
during the week,” said his mother, and that 
boy has been good ever since. i 


Ir seems to be settled that Bishop McCoskry.: 


of Michigan, was guilty of the licentlonsness 
with which he was charged. He has resigned 
his bishopric, and will seek obscurity in Eu- 
rope, He belongs toa Church which does not 
sustain the doctrines of Beecher. g 


BAMUEL ANGIER CHACE and George T. Hath- 
away, the Fall River defaulters, have been in- 
dicted. It remains te be seen whether justice, 
once so sternly impartial in Massachusetts, is 
ready to mete out their deserts to thieves who 
have stolen their millions, and wrecked scores 
of industrious families. 


Mx, Eprson’s latest invention! is “the Tele- 
sco pophone,” or Megaphona. It is an ear-trum- 
phet, by the use of which ordinary conversa- 
tion has been heard @ mile off, and shouting.at 
a distance of two miles. Deaf persons may 
likewise go to.the theatre with the telescopo- 

phone and hear the slightest whispers on the 
stage. nm 

In a church festival in Newbury, Mo., meals 
were sold at 2 dollar apiece at two long tables. 
A fine repast Was served at One table by negro 
waiters, while at the other oxceedingly plain 
fare was dispensed by the prettiest girls in the 
village. The choice wad a-hard one to- make, 
and.the eaters were about evenly divided. The 
pastor ate plain food, | Gee 


“Tan alatminog’ rapidity with “which short- 


sightedness is increasing among German stu- 
dents, formed the subject of a recent debate in 
the German Parlidment. From extended obser- 
vations made inthe Gymnasia, it appears- that 
the number of the shortsighted increases from 


Wwenty-three per cont in the first yest to sev-; 


‘roduded: to $800.. For overa year this church 


‘cipally of Young’men. One of these young men, 
‘not exactly pleasing nor. yet displeasing the- 


New York, Saturday, June 15,1878. {57 


enty-five per cent in the ninth orlast year. The 


too frequent custom in Germany of forcing 


lads to study during the evenings with insuffi- 
cient light, in ill-ventilated rooms, is undoubt- 
edly the.main cause of this widespread evil, 


Warre Joseph Cook was lecturing on mar- 
riage in Boston the other night, he quoted from 
a newly published work defending polygamy, 
and, closing it, he threw it upon a chair next to 
that occupied by Bronson Alcot. Mr. Alcot 
thrust the book upon the floor with a slam, and 
Mr. Cook added to the sensational episode by 
placing his foot upon the volume, and declar- 
ing it fit only to be thus degraded. 


Tun hoax of the Cardiff Giant, according to 
the Popular Science Monthly, was the outgrowth 
of a heated argument between George Hull. a 


Binghamton tobacconist, and Rev. Mr. Turle 


regarding the former existence of giants. The 
Glergyman argued that the Bible gave afirma- 
tive proof. Hull retorted that poople were gul- 
lible about anything in support of. which Scrip- 
ture could be quoted. and that idea suggested 
the fraud that subsequently became notorious, 


In a communication to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, St. Petersburg, Mr. Magnus Nyren, of 
the Observatory, Pulkowa, states that the great 
earthquake on the coast of South America, in 
May of last year, was perceptible at Pulkowa, 
by atremor of the instrument with which he 
was observing the passage of a star; that the 
tremor continued sufficiently long to be satis- 
factorily ‘verified, and that there was no dis- 
turbance in the neighborhood by which it could 
have been occasioned. i i 


Tue recent attempt of Prof, Hughes, in Lon- 
don,to establish his claim as the discoverer of 
the microphone, has drawn fron Mr. Edison the 
exposure of the Profeesor’s pretensions which 
appeared in the Sun. Mr. Edison says that the 
so-called wonderful microphone, that trans- 
mits a sound as light as the step of a fly, is 
nothing but avery delicate telephone; that the 
‘essential principle of the microphone: was 
patented by him over six months ago in En- 
gland, so that Prof. Hughes might have discov- 
ered the microphone in the Patent Office! Mr. 
Edison also shows that Prof. Preece, to whom 
Prof. Hughes expressed his acknowledgments 
for ald, has long been in possession of a tele- 
phone, and in June and July last was shown all 
the wonders of Menlo Park laboratory. 


Lorn ROSEBERY presided lately at the annual 
meeting of the Sunday Society, which advocates 
the opening of the national museums and pic- 
ture galleries on Sunday. Two centuries ago, 
he said, the Puritans found a Sunday where, 
after church, innocent recreation was allowed, 
‘With the best intentions in the world, they took 
away everything but the church, to which mod- 
ern Civilization has added the tap-room. Lord 
Rosebery further said that the Puritans had 
left first the inheritance of the morals of the 
Restoration, and what has been far more per- 
manent and abiding, the great inheritance of 
cant, This is what the members of the Sunday 


| Society have to fight against. They would not 


close the public houses on Sunday, but they 
would open the national museums and art gal- 
leries, which are the neople’s own property. 


> A cunrous phenomenon, says B French selen- 
tific journal, has been observed at Vernon, in 
France. Five or six years ago lightning struck 
agarden planted with gooseberry bushes and 
cherry trees, making a deep hole, the orifice of 
which was not above a yard in diameter. Sub- 
sequently everything died round about. The 
death circle enlarged year by year, until it is 
now about eight yards in diameter, and has 
just reached a cherry tree planted twelve years 
ago, whioh has died like the rest. The goose- 
berry bushes which were replanted on the spot 
died in two years. The cause of the evil was 
evidently the lightning, but it is difficult to ex- 
plain why its morbid action continues, and 
sterility gains ground. The lightning possibly 
generated in the soil chemical compounds in- 
jurious to vegetation, or burned the humus. 


A CONGREGATIONAL church in Connecticut, not 
tar east of New Haven, is suffering for the want 
ata pastor, but is exceediagly difficult to 


Q 


please,’ The salary was $1,000, but has been 


has been engaged in the business of hearlng 
candidates, and has had a graat variety, prin- 


ENCE HALL, 141 Sth St., 
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people, was invited to preach a second time. 


and then a third. After his third Sunday of 


service he asked the committee if it was proba- 


ble that he would bs asked again. They told 
him they could not tell. “Than,” said he," I 
guess I will have to keep on candijating some- 
where else. This is the seventy-ficct time I 
have preached asa candidate. and I'm getting 
used to it.” 


Tar Rev. Leonard Woolsey. Bacon has been 
severely handling the managemcen$ of seme of 
the so-called Benevolent Societies, especially 
of those which haye recently been holding their 
anniversaries: He sey-thatthelr plau of organ- 
ization is such that the society is practically 
non-existent, as it Deyer meets and never acts. 
The officers of the soclety are & close ooi pora- 
tion, and irresponsible to public sentiment, 
except as they work on that sentiment py the 
preparation of a fulsome official report setting 
forth their good deeds. He says that there is so 
tittle voting done by the members of these 
societies that the boards of each really manage 
the whole thing, and thus perpetuate them- 
selves in office, and that by skillful manipula- 
tiong handful of donors might come to an 
election.and possess themsolves of the whole 
concern. : 


REMEMBER THE SABBATH Day.-—The Scotch are 
an exceedingly pious people, as every one 
knoys; but I never properly understood the 
depth and practical character of their unco’ 
guidness until a recent visit to the Land of 
Lorne. To oblige a bibulous friend, I overcame 
my scruples, and entered a public house one 
Saturday afternoon. On looking around I was 
much struck with the unusual spectacle of sev- 
eral illuminated cards hung from various 
coigns of vantage, each bearing the injunction, 
“Raomember the Sabbath day.” I admiringiv 
contemplated the fat, jolly, and prosperous, yet 
evidently religious Proprietor, until my friend 
drew my attention to the number of bottlesthat 
were being filled and taken away by serlous- 
looking Scotch of both sexes; and then the 
true meaning of this Scriptural admonition 
flashed upon me—the pot-bouse was closed on 
Sundays.—Truth, 

Ara recent socialistic meeting in Gerrans, 
a workingman’s wife used the following p'ain 
and truthfyl language: * We are preached to 
about our beloved Fatherland. Where is it? 
Has a workingman a Fatherland that Le dan 
love? The workingman’s Fatherland is where 
he can get bread; and there is manya working- 
man in Germany who can find no bread. This 
is true of other countries also; and the Father- 
land of the workingman is the wide world. 
The working people of the whole world are a 
family of brothers and sisters; let us working- 
women take care, above all, that our children 
are not sent to make war and to kill the chil- 
dren of our sisters. We are preached to, also, 
about religion; but what has the workingman 
to do with religion? Has the good God in 
whom we have trusted so long ever done any- 
thing for ue? The Obristian religion has ex- 
isted for nineteen centuries, and how much 
better off are we for it? Working women, let 
us turn our backs upon religion and insist that 
our children at school shall no longer learn it, 


‘I Let us demand that they shall learn true sci- 


ence and morality.” ‘ 


ALL the New York papers (with one excep- 
tion) think the Silver law was a very vicious 
thing, and that it ought to have done a great 
deal of harm before this time; and, although 
they cannot see that it hag done any harm, they 
‘still regard it as a very uncanny spectre. The 
Tribune expresses its surprise to see that gold 
is coming into this country; that, whereas, in 
June of last year, the net exports of specie 


amounted to $5,871,262, and in May to $12,955,550, . 


yet in the six weeks ending June sth, this year, 
there has been exported from New York as 
much silver as gold and imported four times as 


Gents af the Week. 


Wurpow Van Cort ig reviving the Cleveland- 


ers. 
. THoMAs WINANS, the millionsire inventor, of 


Baltimore, is dead. 
WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant is failing rapidly, 


and is not expected to recover. 


‘Tue Rapid Transit trains on the elevated 
railroad in this city are running. 


THE Senate has voted to make the standard of 


the army twenty-five thousand men. 


A YOUNG clergyman became a raving maniac 
whi's preaching recenily in this city, 


Two thousand Russian and Mormon emi- 


granis arrived in this city last week. 


Har the business portion of Rock Hill, 8, 0.. 


has been destroyed by fire, Lass $100,000. 


Tue Empress of Rassia ls seriously ill, and 


the Czar is upprehenrive of assnasination, 


THE Republican Siatu ticket. bas been elected 
in Oregon. The L-gislature is Democratic, 


BuxsrINE and shower have been struggling 
for the mastery here of lat3. Shower is a little 
ahead. 


Tue Philad-Iphia Socialists were lately 
refused the use of a hall in that city by order 
ofthe Mayor. 


Tux iarge roan fac'ory of Culgate & Co..in 
SJarsey City, N. J., has beon destroyed by fire. 
Loge $300,000, ¢ 

Tus Communists of Des Mcines predict a 
striko on alt che railroads of the United Si atea 
at noon On Jane 17h. 


PETWEEN two and three huudred miners were 
kiied by an explosion in thecoa! mines at H: y- 
dock a few dass since, 


Tue discharged employees of the Psnnsyl- 
vazia Railroad at Pitteburg are rioting. They 
demand bread or Work, 


Two bruthers. named Andrews, started for 
Earcpea few days ago in asail boat Lineteen 
fuetin length and slx feet beam. 


F. ve negrees were lynched bya party of white 
men in Bayou Saca, La, a few days ago. They 
had attsmpted to killa white man, 


ON account of the long-continued strikes in 
England, English cotton-mill owners are sr- 
ranging to get operatives from this country. 


Tux Oatholics and Orangemen in Montreal 
have had another riot. The police and a troop 


of cavalry finally quieted thom after wounding 


several. A 


CONVENTIONS Of the National Greenback party 
have been held in New York, Maine, and Mich- 
igan, The New York Convention opposes 
Chinese and conviet labor. ` 


Tar Pore has turned his infallible attention 
towards Socialism. He bas issued instructions 
to the German Clergy to use all the means in 
their power to suppress it, 


TEN thousand persons were killed by the 
great tornado in Canton, China, last April. 
Thus God prevents over-population by cruelly 
killing off the overplus when fully grown, 


TORNADOES and hailstorms have been making : 


havoc in many parts of the South, Several 


j people havo been killed, and much property 


destroyed, Huaiistones weighing three pounds 
each fell like rain. 
Tur Indians are making it lively for the set- 


tlers in southern Idaho. Severai of the farmers 
aud stockraisers in tbat section have been 


' kiled, and much cf the stock ran off. Fears of 


much goid as there has been exported. From | 


this net import of over a millon a week in gold 


it argues prosperity, and thiuks that tne credit. 


of the country is improving,and that gold will 
stil] further fall, This result is so different 
from its predicti-n:, which were, that if the 
Silver bill passed gold would fl-a the country 
and rise to "abont 111,” thatthe Tribune, whieh 
is generally able and candid, cught row pub- 
licly to confess its mistake, and declare what is 
perfectly well known, that the ramonetization 
of silver was a national benefit and blessing.— 
Graphic. ; ; 


a general Indian war are entertained. 


Mus. Maun E, Loup, whose mysterions disap- 
pea: ange 6..1me time ago caused so much appre- 
hension amorg her Ifciends, has returned to 
Boston, and is now married to a youog, hand- 
some, and well-to-do merchant of that city. 


Tu: Emperor of Germany is slowly recover- 
ing from his wounds, His would-be assassin 
is dying. The German authorities consider the 
shooting of the Emperor as the result of social- 
istie plots, and are suppressing ali socialist 
meetings and publications and arresting the 
leading Socialists. 
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Radiral Romance. 


The Darwins, ~™* 
BY. ELMINA D, SLENKER.. 
‘CHAPTER IX,.—Conrinvep. ` 

“ Are you sure, Myra, your friends would be will- 
ing for me to hear the letters?” said Edith. 

“Of course they would, you conscientious, scru- 
pulous old goose you, Roge isn’t one of the prudish, 
mock-modest sentimentalists ; she is plain, sensible, 
and practical. Refined, true, and ladylike, but not 


bea 


forever blushing, casting down’ her eyes, talking of. 


her sensibility and all that, She is a real woman all 
over, and she has a heart overflowing with love, sym- 
pathy, and tenderness, and is not ashamed to let it 
be known either. She says the day has gone by 
when all letters wound up with the formula, ‘ Don’t 
show this to anybody for the world,’ though it was 
only a simple statement of the health and condition 
of the weather. But just go on with your sewing, 
Edith, and listen while I read the letter ;’ and so 
while her friend plied the busy needle, Myra read as 
follows : 

“Drar Frrenp Normuan: I know you think it 
has been a long time since I wrote you any 
‘Tennessee news, but my eyes have been too weak 
to allow of my reading or writing. However, this 
morning I received such a nice letter from your 
Rose, that I drop you a line simply to inclose it, and 
I know it will please you to read the appreciative 
words she has written about you. ‘Do as you 
would be done by’ is sound advice, and in following 
it I send this to you. ‘Rose will not care, for she is 
go soon intending to give you all of herself, she will 
not mind my forestalling her a bit by sending you 
one more peep into the secret chambers of her 
heart’s record. It might be too much for you to get 
her all at once, so.this will help divide the blessing ! 
If I were a man and Rose were not an Infidel, I should 
be tempted to try and cut you out, for I never saw 
a girl I liked half so well.’ 

“The rest is of no importance,” said Myra, “so 
TIl let it go, and read dear, darling Rose’s,” and she 
opened. the inclosure and read : 

“My Drar, Drar Friend Emma: You may think 
it strange that I have written so little to you about 
your old acquaintance, Mr. Norman Leonard, but 1 
presume he has told you of our correspondence and 
mutual affection, and all that. I have been so busy 
that I have neglected all my far-off friends in the 
letter line, save Aim; but I am going to give you 
the whole story in a nut-shell, in answer to your 
question as to how my romance comes on. You 
remember our agreement, that last nice long talk we 
had under the great walnut-tree beyond the factory, 
when we agreed that the one who married first was 
‘to have the services of the other as bridesmaid on 
the important occasion, and you jokingly said you 
should expect to see me in Tennessee in about a year 
from that time, for you had got tired of single life, 
and were going to try and get the young preacher 
who was on the circuit, and who was such a charm- 
ing singer; but you said there was little chance of 
_ my finding a congenial spirit, as Infidels were like 
hens’ teeth—very few and very rare—but if you did 
not get Rev, Mr, Souls, you could easily find some 
good Christian among all the church members of the 
pious little town. I thought, too, at that time, that 
. the chances were all in your favor, and have been 
looking for the expected invitation from you telling 
me to come on and fulfill my promise; but it seems 
I am to be the first to wear the honors of wifehood, 
after all; and so I wish to claim your presence here 
on the 12th of September to congratulate me on 
having a prize in, thd matrimonial lottery such as 
falls to very few who- enter the lists. You cannot 
dream, dear Emma, how’ I have enjoyed correspond- 
ing with him. You know in all my Tennessee life I 
never met 4 single Infidel, nor have I seen one since 
I came here, save ourselves; and I began to think 
that if I waited for Fortune to send one along, I 
might be old and antiquated ere I saw that blessed 
day. I have always thought a single life but half -a 
life, and an unnatural one at that, and, besides, I 
_must own to an almost undue fondness for the soci- 
ety of the opposite sex. I have craved the company 
of men from a child; not that I think them better 
than women, but because they are more intelligent, 
taking them as a class; they have always had su- 
perior opportunities, been put first and allowed the 
general control and ‘say so,’ until women have 
grown to look up to them as almost gods. The day 
is not far distant when this will be all changed, and 
the two become, in every respect, equals; and after 
that I think woman will gradually improve her ad- 
vantages until she progresses on beyond man, and 
leaves him to stand back as an inferior being, who 
will look up to womanhood and motherhood as the 
crown and summit of all cultured, refined, and ele- 
vated humanity. 

“ But I did not mean to mount my hobby, for you 
already know well my ideas upon this subject, and I 
have something of more interest to us personally to 
taik about now. Those letters of Norman have been 
a rare intellectual feast to me. It was such a joy to 
gee my best thoughts echoed by another, and all my 
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about the city, visits to places of interest, and dish- 
ing them with sharp, piquant hits at the mythologies 
of the age and their advocates. And I so much 


enjoyed his talks and criticisms on the books he 


read, many of which he forwarded to me, and I read 
them with a double pleasure because of the penciled 
passages marked especially for me. Love is intense- 
ly selfish, dear Emma, but it is a beautiful and ex- 
quisite selfishness, that we.all value and prize. You 


will feel and realize this when you find that ‘truei. 


Christian ’ and lose your very identity in him. Nor- 


man, as you know, is nearly thirty; but added years}. 


have given him added knowledge and wisdom. He 
has dived deeper, gone further, and experienced so 


much more than I have that he'is a perfect mine of 
treasures, from which I can daily and hourly draw a: 
T have seen other: 


wealth of precious information. I) 
girls walking out with their lovers, talking lots of 
nonsense, flirting and laughing, and living mere 
common-place existences, and I hugged to myself 
the knowledge that I was having an intellectual 
feast with my love-drama. that caused its pleasures 
to so much excel theirs that they seemed to stand 
only on the lowest round of the great ladder of the 
evolution of real’ love and harmonious sympathy, 
while I was mounting towards its very summit, and 
felt as if I could stand upon the apex and spring off 
into the great boundless ocean of love for all human- 
ity, and of admiration and good will for all my kind. 
Never, dear Emma, will you realize how much the 
heart is capable of loving until you find your true 
ideal—one whom you can worship more, far more 
than any person ever could adore mythical saint, 
angel, or deity, because this living, loving, breathing, 
real he will be an actual identity, and all your own. 
You wondered if Norman and myself would be as 
mutually pleased with each other, when we met, as 
we had anticipated we should. Of course for a few 
hours we felt that natural reserve which. people 
under such circumstances. would be apt to expe- 
rience, but I was not at all disappointed in his appear- 
ance. His grand, noble, and traly intellectual coun- 
tenance was far superior to its pictured semblance. 
In a short time our embarassment wore off and we 
felt entirely at ease, and hardly realized that we had 
so lately met for the first time. As days passed by 
we cemented the written love by bonds that can 
never be broken while life lasts. I had fancied it 
impossible that I coukl feel a deeper affection for 
him than J did while we were only correspondents ; 
but love isa plant that is continually growing by 
what it feeds upon. The capacity of the heart for 
this feeling is boundless and immeasurable. But 
doubtless I am wearying you with all this selfish 
description of my feelings, so I will close by hoping 
you will come and make good your promise, and 
thus give to me one more drop of joy to fill up my 
already overflowing cup of happiness. Truly and 
lovingly your friend, Rose Darwry.” 

“There!” said Myra, as she’ concluded the read- 
ing of the letter ; “isn’t that a good sample of love 
and philosophy well mixed together, and arn’t you 
glad I brought it ?” 

“Yes, Myra, I am pleased to hear such beautiful 
sentiments as ouf Rose has here written, and to know 
there is such pure affection and true nobility in the 
world, It is always a gratification to know of what 
intimately concerns the happiness of those near and 
dear to us, and therefore I am glad to have heard the 
letters read. I do hope Rose will be as happy as she 
anticipates. Life has bright and sunny hours, many, 
very many of them, still storms and clouds must 
come to all.” . 

“ Yes, that is inevitable ; but I know Norman so 
well that Iam certain he will make one of the very 
best of husbands. He is not one to promise lightly. 
I mind a few lines he wrote at the close of a letter 
which he sent Rose, while I was- at his mother’s. In 
speaking of what he hoped for their future, he 
said : . 
^“ < I do not promise that our life, 

Shall know no shade of thought on brow; 

For human life and mortal strife 
Would mock the falsehood of such a vow. 
But when the clouds of pain and care 
Shall teach us we are not divine, 
My deepest sorrows thou shalt share, 
And I will strive to lighten thine. - 
We love each other ; but perchance, 

The murmurs of dissent may rise, 

Fierce words may chase the tender glance, 

And angry passions light our eyes; 

But we will learn to check the frown, 

To reason, rather than to blame. 


The wisest have their faults to own, 
And you and I, Rose, have the same.’” 


“That is good philosophy, Myra, if they will only. 
keep to it, and we will hope and trust they may.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
— M 
Tue following incident shows the dense ignorance and 
want of real principle in the masses enslaved by iguorance 
and priestcraft in Kansas: Recently a prominent Freethinker 
had a discussion with a member of the Methodist Church. 
After stating his disbelief in an endless hell, the Methodist 
took him by the hand, and, with tears in his eyes, said, 
“ Brother, if I believed as you do I would cut a man’s throat 


pet theories and likings acknowledged, talked about, ‘for fifty cents;” showing that fear, not principle, was the 
jand accepted as dear and precious truths.. Then ‘he motive power of action backed up by the poor man’s 
= | wrote me such charming descriptions of his walks friend. With horns and hoofs, endless fire and’ brimstone, 
how much further are the ideas of such men advanced 


beyond the fourteenth century? Truly ignorance is the 


mother of blind devotion. 3 


Science and the Arts. 


The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 
CHAPTER X.—CONTINUED. 


All other attempts which have been made to arrive at a 
definite and logical determination of the idea of organic 


-f species ” have, like the last, been utterly futile, and led to 


no resnlis. Considering the nature of the case, it cannot be 
otherwise. The idea of species is just as truly a řelative 
one and not absolute as is the idea of variety, genus, family, 
order, class, etc. Ihave proved this in detail in the criti- 
cism of the idea of spécies in my ‘‘General Morphology ” 
(Gen. Morph, ii, 323-364), I will waste no more time on 
this unsatisfactory discussion, and now only’ add a few ` 
words about the relation of species to hybridism, Formerly 
it was regarded as a dogma that two good species could 
never produce hybrids which could reproduce themselves as 
such. Those who thus dogmatized almost always appealed 
to the hybrids of a horse and donkey, the mule and the 
hinny, which, truly enough, are seldom able to reproduce 
themselves. But the truth is that such unfruitful hybrids 
ate rare examples, and in the majority of cases hybrids of 
two totally different species are fruitful and able to repro- 
duge themselves. They can almost always fruitfully mix 
with one or other of the parent species, and sometimes also 
among themselves; and in this way completely new forms 
can originate according to the laws of ‘‘ mixed transmission 
by inheritance.” : $ 
HYBRIDISM PRODUCES SPECIES, 

Thus, in fact, hybridism is a source of the origin of new 
species, distinct from the source we have hiterto considered 
—natural selection. J have already spoken occasionally of 
these hybrid species (species hybridse), especially of the hare- 
rabbit (Lepus Darwinii), which has arisen from the crossing 
of a male hare and a female rabbit; the goat-sheep (Capra 
ovina), which has arisen from the pairing of a he-goat and a 
ewe; also the different species of thistles (Cirsium), bram- 
bles (Rubus), etc, It is possible that many wild species have 
originated in this way, as even Linnzus assumed. At all 
events, these hybrid species, which can maintain and prop- 
agate themselves ps well as pure species, prove that hybrid- 
ism cannot serve in any way to give an absolute definition - 
to the idea of species, ` 

I have already mentioned that the many vain attempts to 
define the idea of species theoretically have nothing what- 
ever to do with the practical distinction of species. The 
extensive practical application.of the idea of spécies, as it is 
carried out in systematic zoology aad botany, is very 
instructive as furnishing an example of human ‘folly. 
Hitherto, by far the majority of zoologists and botanists, in 
distinguishing and describing the different forms of animals 
and plants, have endeavored; above all things, to distin- 


guish accurately kindred forms as so.many “good species.” 


However, it has been found scarcely possible, in any 
group, to make an accurate and consistent distinction of 
such “ genuine or good species.” There are no two zoolo- 
gists, no two botanists, who agree in all cases as to which 
of the nearly related forms of a genus are good species, and 
which are not. All authors have different views about 
them. In the genus Hieracium, for example, one of the 
commonest genera of European plants, no less than three ~ 
hundred species have been distinguished in Germany alone, 
The botanist Fries, however, only admits one hundred and 
six, Koch only fifty-two, os ‘‘good species,” and others 
accept scarcely twenty. The differences in the species of 
brambles (Rubus) are equally great. Where one botanist 


‘makes more than a hundred species, a second admits only . 


about one-half of that number, a third only five or six, or 
even fewer species. The birds of Germany have long beer 
very accurately known. Bechstein, in his careful ‘* Natural 
History of German Birds,” has distinguished 367 species, L. 
Reichenbach 379, Meyer and Wolff 406, and Brehm, a cler- 
gyman learned in ornithology, distinguishes even more than 
900 different species. $ crear ae ee 
Thus we see that here, and, in fact in every other domain 
of systematic , zoology and botany, the most arbitrary pro- 
ceedings prevail, and, from the nature of the case, must 
prevail. For it is quite impossible accurately to distinguish: 


J varieties and races from so-called “ good species.” Vardéeties 


are commencing species, The variability or adaptability of 
species, under the influence of the struggle for life, necessi- 


| tates the continual and progressive separation or differetia- 


tion of varieties, and the perpetual delimitation of new forms, 
Whenever these are maintained throughout a number of 
generations by inheritance, whilst the intermediate forms | 
die out, they form independent “new species.” The origin 
of new species by division of labor, or separation, diver- 
gence, or differentiation of varieties, is therefore a necessary 
consequence of natural selection. : 
THE LAW OF PROGRESS, 


The same kind of ‘interest attaches to a second great law 
which we deduce from natural selection, and which is, in- 
deed, closely connected with the law of Divergence, but in 
no way identical with it; namely, the law of Progress (pro- 
gressus), or Perfecting (telois) (Gen. Morph, ii, 267). -This 
great and important law, like the law of differentiation, had 
long been empirically established by paleontological expe- 
rience, before Darwin’s Theory of Selection gave us the key 
to the explanation of its cause. The most distinguished 


+ 
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palæontologists have pointed out the law of progress as the 
most general result of their investigations of fossil organ- 
isms, This has heen specially done by Bronn, whose inves- 
tigations on the laws of construction and the laws of the 
development of organisms, although little heeded, are 
excellent, and deserve most careful consideration. The 
general results of the law of differentiation and the law of 
progress at which Bronn arrived by a purely mechanical 
hypothesis, and by exceedingly accurate, laborious, and 
careful, investigations, are brilliant confirmations of the 
truth of these two great laws which we deduce as necessary 
inferences from the theory of selection. a 

The law of progress or of perfecting establishes the ex- 
ceedingly important fact, on the ground of paleontological 
experience, that in successive periods of this earth’s history 
a continual increase in the perfection of organic formations 
has taken place. Since that inconceivably remote period in 
which life on our planet began with the spontaneous gener- 
ation of Monera, organisms of all groups, both collectively 
as well as individually, have continually become more per- 
fectly and highly developed. The steadily increasing 
variety of living forms has always been accompanied by 

' progress in organization. The lower the strata of the earth 
in which the remains of extinct animals and plants lie 
buried—that is, the older the strata are, the more simple 
and imperfect are the. forms which they contain. This 
applies to organisms collectively, as well as to every single 
large or small group of them, setting aside, of course, those 
exceptions which are due to the process of degeneration, 
which we shall discuss hereafter. : 

As a confirmation of this. law I shall mention only the 
most important of all animal groups, the tribe of vertebrate 
animals. The oldest fossil remains of vertebrate animals 
known to us belong to the lowest class, that of Fishes. Upon 
these there followed later more perfect Amphibious animals, 
then Reptiles, and lastly, at a much later period, the most 
highly organized classes of vertebrate animals, Birds and 
Mammals, Of the latter only the lowest and most imperfect 
forms, without placenta, appeared at firat. suck ag are the 
pouched animals (Marsupials), and afterwards, at a much 
‘later period, the more perfect mammals, with placenta, Of 
these, also, at first only the lower kinds appeared, the higher 
forms later; and not until the late tertiary period did man 
gradually develop out of these last. 

If we follow the historical development of the vegetable 
kingdom we shall find the same law operative there. Of 
plants there existed at first only the lowest and most im- 
perfect. classes, the Alge or tangles. Later there followed 
the group of Ferns or Filicine (ferns, pole-reeds, scale- 

lants, ete.,), But as yet there existed no flowering plants, 
or Phanerogama. ‘These originated later with the Gymno- 
sperms (firs and cycads), whose whole structure stands far 
below that of the other flowering plants (Angiosperms), and 
forms the transition from the group of fern-like plants to the 
Angiosperms, These latter developed at a still later date, 
and among them there were at first only flowering plants 
without corollà (Monocotyledons and Monochlamyds); only 
later were there flowering plants with a corolla (Dichla- 
myds). Finally, again, among these the lower polypetalous 
plants preceded the higher gamopetalous plants. The whole 
series thus constitutes an irrefutable proof of the great law 
of progressive development. 

Now, if we ask what is the cause of this fact, we again, 
just as in the case of differentiation, come back to natural 
selection in the struggle for life. If once more we consider 
the whole process of natural selection, how it operates 
through the complicated interaction of the different laws of 
Inheritance and Adaptation, we shall recognize not only 
divergence of character, but also the perfecting of structure 
to be the direct and necessary result of it. Wecan tracethe 
same thing in the history of the human race. Here, too, it 
is natural and necessary that the progressive division of 
labor constantly furthers mankind, and urges every indi- 
vidual branch of human activity intomew discoveries and 
improvements, This progress itself universally. depends on 
differentiation, and is consequently, like it, a direct result of 
natural selection in the struggie for life. : 

[vo BE CONTINUED. ] 


Christianity and Materialism. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Our observation teaches us, that nature acts in 
accordance with laws ; or in other words, we observe 
certain modes. of action, or sequences of motion, and 
having learned by experience that these are uniform, 
we call them “laws of nature,” A body heavier 
than the atmosphere, unsupported, falls to the 
ground. This action is regular, invariable, uniform. 
We say it is the law of gravitation. It was not 
“made,” “instituted,” or “impressed” on matter, 
unless matter itself was made, We cannot imagine 
matter existing without modes of action or uniform 
sequences of motion. We say they are coeternal 
with matter, and “a stringent expression of neces- 
sity.” All forms come into existence and undergo 
disintegration in accordance with them, The com- 
bustion of coal in the furnace of a locomotive and 

‘the eruption of a volcano, the zephyr that.fans the 
cheek ona summer's day and the tornado that sends 
a fleet laden with humanity beneath the remorseless 
waves, the rounding of a pebble and the formation 
of a world, the motion of a feather in the air and 
the majestic march of a planet through space, the 
folding of a sensitive plant’s leaf, the movements of 

_a zoophyte, and the thoughts of man areall and 

equally subject to invariable laws. .These laws are 
never changed nor suspended, either to promote the 


welfare or to increase the suffering of man. The 
thunderbolt strikes whatever is in its course, whether 
it be the cottage of an honest peasant, or a den of 
vice and crime. The terrible fire at Chicago devoured 
institutions of learning and charity, while it left 
unscathed many a haunt of infamy. During our 
late unhappy war, thousands of prayers went up 
from pulpit, fireside, and tented field, implorin 
God to'stop the war.and stay the effusion of blood. 
But the terrible contest continued, and for months 
and years, battles followed in quick succession. Qur 
eyes were dimmed with tears, our hearts were over- 
whelmed with grief. at the sight of “States dissev- 
ered, belligerent, and drenched in fraternal blood ; ” 
and this frightful drama was brought to a close only 
when the South, exhausted in resources, was able no 
longer to continue resistance to the Federal arms. 
Is it possible that a being whose sleepless eye nothing 
escapes, and who bends his ear.to the slightest wants 
of man, can exist and not be touched by such a-spec- 
tacle as that? or, possessing the power, not stop 
such scenes of carnage by inclining the hearts of 
men to love and peace? Is it possible rational men 
can believe that a God infinite in wisdom and power, 
can assist his creatures to perform such pranks as we 
see during religious revivals, and never interposes 
to prevent men from butchering one another on the 
battle field, pr to prevent, tyrants of Church and 
State from involving whole nations in oppression, 
poverty, and misery. 

We deem it more reasonable to regard the opera- 
tions of nature the result of natural forces, undi- 
rected by any personality, and subject to eternal 
laws, than to view them as the doings of an intelli- 
gent. being of infinite power, wisdom, and love. 

If, as Materialists, we ever use the term God, it is 
only as a word to represent the unknown causes of 
phenomena that we behold; if we assent to the ex- 
pression that “ God makes the trees grow,” we mean 
nothing more than that there are hidden causes- for 
these visible effects, which we connot comprehend. 
The word God is like the letter a in algebra—it stands 
for the unknown quantity. We have a formula by 
which we can work out the algebraic probl@m and 
find what the unknown quantity is. We have no 
formula by which we can solve all the problems of 
nature. The discoveries of science -are daily en- 
croaching on the realm of the unknown and siding 
to the province of the known; but, however much 
the boundaries of our knowledge are extended, there 
will ever be an unexplored ocean of mystery, on 
which no voyager’s bark will ever sail. The un- 
known and the unknowable will always exist to 
excite the wonder and perplex the understanding of 
man. The external world, that which impresses us, 
we can know only as it is related to us, only as it is 
modified by our organisms, only as it is colored by 
our consciousness. All knowledge of the outer world 
is relative, What things are in themselves, inde- 
pendent of consciousness, we can never know. They 
will ever remain the “unknowable.” If one chooses 
to use the word “God” to represent his ignorance, 
there is perhaps no great objection; but to clothe hu- 
man ignorance with a word, give it human attributes, 
and then bow down and worship it, we think unphilo- 
sophical and unwise in the extreme. If we are to 
have houses erected to God, let them be dedicated 
to “the unknown God,” and not to.a personal, an- 
thropomorphic Being, of whose existence science 
and philosophy afford no proof. 

The Christian, even when he has outgrown the 
doctrine of special providence, so plainly taught in 
the Bible; thinks there must have been a direct 
agency of God at a certain time in the past, because 
the compiler of an old cosmogony says, “In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth,” 
and because he cannot understand how nature by 
its own inherent forcés formed matter into suns and 
planets, and brought into existence organic forms. 
According to his view, existing species of plants and 
animals were immediate creations, and the facts of 
morphology, embroyology, and the geographical dis- 
tribution of organic forms in time and space, are 
without any special significance. 

The Materialist says we have no proof that nature 
had a beginning, consequently we believe it has 
always existed. We admit that suns and worlds, 
as such, began to ‘exist, and have an end. Every 


form on the globe with which we are acquainted | 


bears evidence of a commencement and indications 
of ultimate destruction. Aggregation and segrega- 
tion, organization and dissolution, seem to be the order 
of nature. The elements alone are eternal. This con- 
sideration leads to the conclusion that. suns and 
planets, as well as rocks and trees, are formed and 
dissolved in the great oei of nature; yet the 
‘universe in its entirety was as beautiful, grand, and 
glorious in “the far backward and abyss of time,” 
as itis now; and in the distant future, when the 
race of man shall have perished, and the stars which 
he now beholds shall have “ paled their ineffectual 
fires ” before the lustre of others now forming, nature 
will still exist in unfaded beauty and undimmed 
glory as it does to-day. ` = 4 

Since we see everything existing according to law 
now, we naturally infer that law has reigned in the 
past. We are not, it is true, able to demonstrate 


with particularity just Aow every form originated b 
the forces of nature, but our inability to comprehen 
the operations of nature in the past is no proof of the 
intervention of a personal God. Onur feeble faculties 
are not the measure of nature’s capacities and pow- 
ers. Modern science, however, has done much to 
confirm the position of the Materialist by showing 
that even the most beautiful and complex forms of 
vegetable and animal life have, by a natural process, 
been gradually deyeloped from living matter in its 
most simple condition, and the latter, probably, from 
matter in an inorganic state. “If it were given me 
to look beyond the abyss of geologically recorded 
time,” says Huxley, “ to the still more remote period 
when the earth was passing through physical and 
chemical conditions, which it can no more see again 
than a man can read his infancy, I should expect to 
be a witness of the evolution of living protoplasm 
from non-living matter ” (Lay Sermons, p. 336. 

The Christian believes that God created the world 
and man perfect, and pronounced his work good, but 
that the devil out-witted and out-generaled his maker 
and made everything bad. Influenced by the ser-. 
pent, Eve partook of forbidden fruit, when, as Mil- 
ton says, 

“ Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 

Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost.” . , 

From a scene of beauty and bliss, such as our an- 
cient parents of all human kind were alone permitted 
to behold and enjoy, the world was suddenly changed 
to a scene of deformity, decay, and death. Thorns 
and thistles, brambles and briara, appeared where 
before bloomed flowers of matchless beauty and 
sweetest perfume. The serpent, which before per- 
formed locomotion on its head or erect on its tail, 
was made suddenly to run on its belly, and to be- 
come the hated enemy of man. Woman was doomed 
to pain and degradation, and man, expelled with his 
partner from his beautiful home, was doomed to alife 
of toil, hardship, and despair. 

The Materialist, appealing to that immense volume, 
the leaves of which are great strata of rock, and the 
hieroglyphics of which are fossil forms embedded 
therein, declares that the story of Genesis is a fable 
and a fancy; that instead of having been made 
originally perfect the world has advance to its pres- 
ent condition through countless ages, from a very 
imperfect state; that its present condition is the 
final term of an immense series of changes; that the 
changes have been from the simple to the complex, 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from 
the general to the special; that the matter of this 
globe was once a nebulous mass, from which during 
unimaginable periods, it has been condensed and 
differentiated under invariable and universal laws. 

“This law of specialization,” says the eminent 
geologist, Professor Dana, “the general being before 
the special, is the law of all development. The egg 
is at first a simple unit, and gradually, part after ~ 
part of the new structure is evolved, that which is 
most fundamental appearing earliest, until the being 
iy complete in all its outer and minor details. The 
principle is exhibited in the physical history of the 
globe, which was firat a featureless globe of fire, then 
had its oceans and dry land, in course of time re- 
ceived mountains and rivers, and finally, all those 
diversities of surface which now characterize it. 
Again, the climates began with universal tropics, and 
at last the diversities of the present day.” 

The appearance of life on the earth conforms to 
the same plan. During the azoic age there was no 
life on all the globe, not even a zoophite, a fern, or 
a lichen. The first forms of vegetables and animals 
that appeared were of the most simple character, 
and every successive period, while it has found the 
earth more beautiful and ita conditions more com- 
plex, has given rise to higher organic forms. One 
age has begun in the midst of a preceding age, and 
the appearance of every successive period has been 
foreshadowed in types of earlier periods. “Every 
species,” says Wallace, “has come into existence 
coincident both in space and time with a pre-existing, 
closely-allied species.” ‘That’ the great advancing 
movement of life,” says Professor Youmans, “has 
been a divergence, an opening out, or an evolution, 
is in-controvertible and is admitted by the highest 
biological authorities.” “The more ancient animals,” 
says Agassiz, “resemble the embryonic forms of 
existing species.” “The beasts of the field; in the 
days before the chalk, were not our beasts of the 
field,” says Huxley, “nor the fowls of the air such 
as those which the eye of man has seen flying, unless 
his antiquity dates infinitely further back than we 


at present surmise.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 


HISTORY or TURKEY AND CAUSES OF THE WAR OF 1877, 
By J. D. O'Connor. In this little work of 260 pages, in- 
cluding maps, statistics, &c., can be found more real infor- 
mation than is usually comprised in ten volumes. It is a- 
manual of ready reference, consisting of geography, chro- 
nology, religions, educational systems, Manners, customs, 
&c. We have seen no more reasonable explanation of the 
real causes of, and objects to be attained by, the present 
war, than is here given. We think it should become a pop- 
ular text book, and have a place in every well ordered 
library. Published by Moses Warren, Chicago, 


4 CIASSIPIOA TION OF PLANTS,’ oe simge 


Mr DiR ‘Reapens “The evolution ‘whitch took’ 
place iù thë ‘vegetable kingdom was uot unlike what’ 
occurre’ in the animal kingdom... ‘The first varieties. 
of, , Vegetation ‘that came into existeice weré compar- 


atively’ imperfect and. crude, but as circumstances,’ 


o e, and the váriðus ‘surrounding conditions 


hanged, new ‘germs and: varieties were produced, 
aid interminable changes | and modifications resulted. 


You have all of you noticed or are familiar with what’ 


changes have Peen produced, by, cultivation i in ‘flowers 
and fr uits: ` 


thé‘ florist; assisted by ‘Dame Nature herself, been 


produced fiom the ‘simple wild’ rosé ; how. the long: 
- list of apples which add‘ so ‘materially t to your com-. 
forts the “year réund, have by the arts of ingtafting. 
and culture been the outgrowth of the despised. sour: 
pee how the numerous juicy; luséidus pears: 
the same arts been evolved ‘froin the. dimin- 
utive, ‘prickly wild-pear that is unfit for the use of: 
iian: Y Nature is equally skillful, and by“her endless: 


crab-a 


have by 


thait of OE ‘causes, and conditions ‘she: 
q | usually found and reverting to. their structural type. 


‘that, first ‘sprang into’ Dba at the satredadtion of 
‘the’ vegetable kingdom ‘into the world. And all this 
‘has’ Been effected very easily. by thé good old dame, 
all Jeisurely and moderately, and without any labo- 
tidus exertion, == 

` This letter wilt v ús into a limited considers; 


bea divided fi irito: deverdl l epit ants Whit, may gx 
regarded in the light of separate sciences., ` It will be 
well for usto take a passing view of these sub: “Bei- 
ences. he 

“ Stractural botany (oryanograiphy) EA ever 
‘thing. relating to the or ganization’ of ` plants. 
describes” thie different. kinds of’ tissue which see 
into the composition ‘of plants; it explains thé struc- 
‘ture of ‘every organ, ‘and jt also teaches the ‘relation 
‘that’ one orgaii' bears to another. `. 

‘That ‘branch ‘of structural botany’ whieh’ has refer- 
“ence to elementary ‘tissues is sometinies’ ‘distinguished 
as .Veg getable Histology. The microscope has shown 
that the ‘various tissues are composed of little mem- 
‘branous sacs. or vesicles, i varying in forni “and ‘size, 
and united in’ different ways. The’ ‘study of . these 
elenientaty | organs cannot be prosecuted without the 
aid of costly instruments and illustrations, which’ we 
have not now at hard.’ ‘Some plants consist of sim- 
‘plé cells (only, which’ continue thr oughout’ life to 
produce new cells and to perform all the vital func: 
‘tions. “A flowering plant, however, although” origi- 
nally éellular, produces organs composed of cells and 
‘vessels, variously modified and arranged, and covered 
by an epidermis, _ 

“These'compound organs may be divided into nutri: 
tive, ‘or ‘those concerned in the nourishment of ‘the 
plant, and’ reproductive, or those which are ‘em- 
ployed | iii the ‘production of new individuals.” The 
‘former’ arë. the | stem, root, and leaf, the latter the 
flowers and fruit, “Leaves occupy various . positions 
on the stem and ‘branches, and their ‘arraligement 
forms a subject’ of ' special study. ‘The arrangement 


_ of the flowers on the floral axis and’ its ramifications 


“has also to’ be considered, 

“The terii morphology has been applied to that 
“portion of' ‘organography ; ‘which tréats of the abnor- 
„mal ‘modifications of the’ different organs. , The 
_regeatches. that have been made in this department 
` during the ‘last forty years, have now confirmed the 
“doctrme which has been advanced by some of’ your 


‘distinguished scientists, namely, that all those parts. 


Known. as leaves, flowers, and fruit, are coistructed 
‘on d sintplé uniform plan, out of one kind of organ 
‘in differént stages of modification and combination, 
and that there is no other difference between the 
flower of a rose and that of a nettle than that arising 
from modifications and ‘combinations of the typical 
organ, which is the leaf. 
e In elucidating‘ this doctrine’ of the unity of type, 
‘which constitutes the basis of the theory of botany, 
itis so much ‘the custom to talk of _plants bearing 
 Jeaves and flowers: and fruit; and. it is 80 evident to 
“the senses ‘that extr emely ‘different: organs’ do’ exist 
E under ‘suich'‘naings, that it’ seems incogceivable that 
l yery. dissimilar should be only leaves in dif- 


ferent states; that the pure white petals of the lily; 


the rich red flowers of the rose, the sweet-smellin 
blossoms of the jasmine and orange, or thé long trum- 


ut rehin corollssi ofthe honéysuelle, stout 
<: leaves, that the:stamens in’ which the fertilizing | 


zu |they-contain, -and: finally,’ that the’ fruit’ which “is 
: į the result of: ‘the action - of the: last two, are: all so 


Yoiware aware how. all the almost end-: 
less beautiful varieties: of rdses ‘have, by the arts of 


|but-less ‘important, from a practical point of view, 
, | than that part-of organography which has’ reference 
to the ordinary forms of organs. andthe manner -in 


| ment can be understood without a knowledge of ‘the 


|; influe#¢ed-by the several agencies of light, heat, air, 


;| tions and the nutriment afforded by the soil. 


¿| acquaintance. with the more important details of 


‘Siology, because: it is due to the. combined: ‘action of 
all the: organs of nutrition, and may therefore-serve 


fertilization, ‘and germination, 


passes from cell to cell-and ascends the stem, dis- 


describe, and. arrange plants in such a manner that 


tion. 


employed i in descriptive botany. . a 


‘of you, or any true lover of nature, from. studying 


ig | botanists are blamed for the great. number of.:dr 


eg oy 


The. auth; Seeker, ‘tne, i 1828. 


deal: be ‘sbience is: ao > abundantly: supplied. but. you, must 
remeniber’ that ‘they “are an absolute necessity=-in 
designating’ ind’ explained the almost endless variety 
of. végetable life’ “by ‘which you are surrounded. 
There ‘aré'‘so “many minute points, ‘so many shght 
differences’ which’ Téequire to bé definitely: described, 
that it could not be done without'a great amount’ of 
accuracy and par’ ‘ticularity ofterms aud names: ” > 

Tt will be readily admitted on àll hands that ‘this 
is one of the’heaviest drawbacks that botany has to 
contend with. Were it not for this necessity, almost 
the whole world would study. botany for the ' mere 
pleasure of the thing. |. Let me‘ ur tge you to not 
let this objection deter you from giving the study a 
good share of attention. To the younger portion ‘of 
my readers I particularly recommend this br: anch of 
natural- history. It is a good system of tr aining for 
the mind, and helps to give you a lively appreciation 
of the facinating beauties which abound so plenti- 
fully: thr oughout.the universe. The lovely month of 
June is now-with you, and it affords you a very 
favorable time to.prosecute this study. t will give 
me exquigite.pleasure to aid you. in. the undertaking 
tothe, extent of;my power. - 

I-have. not: near finished. all I have to say, upon 
this subject; but, as I am rather. dry in my style to- 
day, I will not inflict further pain upon you by pro- 
longing my remarks. Next week, if nothing detains 
me more than I now: know: of will be with -you, 
when we will recur to this: theme again, and I shall 
try to impart a little more information upon the sub- 
ject under discussion; =+- : 

Hoping -you will: endeavor. to keep: doutortatly 
‘cool while the sun shines so:vertically upon you, and - 
that health and happiness may abide with you for 
‘many long years to come, I subscribe myself, yon 
laws upon which the symmetry of the plants depend,’ obedient ser vant ‘and faithful friend, LUCIFER, : 
and a practical acquaintance with the structure of ; ; | Vulgarly called: a Splitfoot.”: 2. 
every -kind of organ. 

. Physiological :botany treats a plats i ina living. or 
active state, and:of the manner in which their: func- 
tions. are’ performed; it explains how they are 


power iå locked ‘i up, the pistils which are‘destined to 
receive ‘thé influence of the ‘pollen, the-ovula ‘that 


many parts formed out: of one common organ, which 
in-a pattioular and very frequent. state. 16 what: is. 
called: aleafi i DA ir 

Botanists: domat mean to say that he who eats an 
apple or an orange or a peach is in a state of mental. 
delusion, and that while he fancies he is enjoying 
himself with the pleasure of gratifying his palate by 
the most: delicious flavors, he is really only chewing’ 
‘the leaves of these plants; but they assert that those. 
appendages: of a'plant which are commonly ‘called 
the leaves have a peculiar anatomical structure, and 
a certain relation to. ‘the stem on which they are 
borne, and, being developed -according to certain 
fixed laws,:are always arr ranged on a certain uniform 
plan ‘with’ respect to each other; and that all the 
other’ organs, whether calyx, corolla, stamens, pistils, 
or fruit; have ‘anatomical structures: essentially the: 
same, bear the same relation to'the’axis -that they. 
grow upon, and are. developed according té: the same. 
laws, are arranged ‘upon the same: certain uniform, 
plan with respect.to each other; and finally, are con-' 
stantly transformed into: leaves ‘of ordinary appear- 
ance, thus losing the condition in which they are 


‘Morphology is a most attractive subject for study, 


which they-are: arranged... No systematic arrange- 


i ayers 


Mr. Abbot and ihe Petition. — 


‘land moisture, and it describes. their various secre-|*' 
BY THERON 0. LELAND. ARTICLE III.’ 


‘It need |: 
‘| scarcely: be said that any attempt.to investigate the | - WHO ‘BEGAN THE UNPLWASANTN ESS? 
' Haying’ disposed of the two ‘attacks on the 70,000 who 


j| laws of vegetable life would be abortive “without 
signed. the anti-Comstock petition, in. The Index of May.: 2d 


and 16th, I go back now..to the origin. ‘of the difficulty, . Let 
“Us glance a moment at the state of Liberal affairs as they 
stood in November last. All was, peace and harmony and 
agreement at that. time. The. National Liberal League had 
just held its annual meeting at Rochester. Its deliberations 
went on smoothly, its, platform. Was adopted unanimously, . 
‘and its’ delegates teturned home feeling that a good work 
‘had’ been accomplished, The prospects of ‘Liberalism every- 
where looked bright. Mr.-Abbot was recognized -a8 ‘the 
capable leader, as he was the official head, of the League ; ; 
and Zhe Index waa accepted as, in an appropriate sense, its 
organ, All the other Liberal papers were giving the League 
their support and were working in harmony with The Indes, 
Mr. Bennett and Tun TRUTH SEEKER with the rest. Mr, 
‘Bennett was u member of” ‘the League, had been a member - 
for two years Or more, was in attendance: at the convention at 
Philadelphia, and then again at Rochester, where he gave his 
Voice and vote heartily for the movement: His and the other 
Libetal papers did not, itis true, make the League's, markéd 
specialty in the great Liberal movement, and were not, per- 
haps, working for it with that zeal and urgency which Mr. 
‘Abbot was giving to the organization. Nobody, of course, 
expected they would do that; but they were friendly, and — 
favored the movement whenever an occasion, for putting in 
a good word came up. As time went on; moreover, this 
favor and friendliness would have been more and’ more - 
manifest if nothing “had occurred to change the current.” 

In this happy situation of affairs, and as leader of a great 
movement, which he desired to build-up and to become a 
power in the land, it pre-eminently belonged to a wise line 
of conduct on the part of Mr. :Abbot-to-do' everything in his 
power to continue that era-of coöperation and good feeling. 
There was no apprehension but that he would be capable of 
rising ‘above ‘the aits and motives of the local wire-puller. 
It was believed that he would’ be’ able to subordinate his 
personal whims and small notions—acquired,: perhaps, in 
‘his early Sunday-school, or, at all ‘events, utider very: nar- 
‘row tutelage of some. kind—and would ‘let the Liberal side 
of him bear: doininant; eWay in. his: editorial: ‘and official 
action. : : 

: But something. didi ‘occur to test ‘ie: cåpacity of the man, 
something which -proved him to be.as weak:and as suscep- 
tible to alow order of mótives as any common politician. 
Exactly that thing occurred which awise leader wonld, haye 
turned.to his account to strengthen his.own movement and 
all the more,attach other leaders and other. editors to the 
League as the organization precisely adapted t0 meet such 
emergencies, ,„lt-was a good time toshow what the League 
‘could do. _ 
dn the latter part of November, ast Mr. Bennett, ‘editor of 
THE “TRUTH, (SEREER, was arrested “by. Anthony. Comstock 
ona charge of, obscenity. Now, it. was. obvious to, all the 
world. that that was a most frivolous and. entirely. unfounded 
charge, and. that. it could not be pustained i in ‘the. courts one 
moment, Every , Liberal: ty except this Index one, 

‘senged the ‘situation.at jonce, Ever er Liberal -editor ‘ 
they ee pee thus i in nee A eras -become knew, ‘first Ëy inetinct and then iced that it was an 
acquainted with important elementary facts : | attack’ set òn foot by the ecclesiastical, party, inspired by 

I presume: you are familiar.. with:. the fact. that the game crowd that are putting God into. the ‘Constitution ; 


Ys | atid’ évery" other’ éditdr’ sprang: prompily i to ‘Mr. Bennett's’ 
hard names with which the nomenclature of the l| defense. His cause was the cause of every Liberal in 


organization, Plants, not. being endowed with volun- 
tary motions, derive their food-either from the soil 
in which they are fixed or fromthe atmoaphere Py 
| which they: are surrounded; : `v: 

The :circulation ‘of the sap ‘has been adduced . aa 
an example of the vital powers : elucidated by phy- 


instead of. several illustrations.. The study of the 
special functions of the various organs necessarily 
precedes. that of the general -physiological phenom: 
ena, sich aa circulation, assimilation, respiration, 


The nutriment. consisting of: water, generally 
holding salts in solution; is. absorbed by the aid of 
endosmose, by the extremities of the-root.. It: then 


solving in its. course some.of the organic matter stored 
up inthe-vegetable tissue.. Arrived at the green shoots 
and surfaces-of the leaves, which‘ are covered with 
minute openings, the sap is exposed to. the influences 
of light, heat, and air.. About, two-thirds of: the 
moisture taken up. is now evaporated and. exhaled! 
the remainder, which of course becomes thickened, 
padereees certain chemical changes, and then begins 
to descend by the under surface of, the leaf, and 
along the back. It takes a direct or circuitous 
course downward, communcating with the center of 
the stem by the medullary rays, depositing various 
secretions, more especially in the..dark, and giving 
origin to substances which are. destined to: nourish 
and form-new tissues. Finally it reaches, the .ex: 
tremity of the root where absorption had commenced ; 
a smal} portion is then excreted, while the remainder 
mixes with the newly absorbed fluida, and again 
circulates in the sap. 

The object of systematic’ 'botány is to” name, 


the botanist may readily ascertain. the name of any 
specimen, and at the same time get an insight into 
its true nature and general properties. When you 
remember that there are some 120,000 known species 
of plants on the globe, you will readily. see the neces- 
sity of a definite nomenclature and ‘classification, 
were it only .to facilitate reference and communica- 
Before plants can be classified, their peculiari- 
ties of structure must be clearly defined, hence. you 
will admit the necessity for technical language. to. pe 


Thig necessary nomenclature should not. deter; any 


the. principles of classification, for in acquiring..a 
knowledge of the numerous. technica] ‘terms. you. will 
at. the same. time- fix in your minds the ideas which 


the land; and the friends of Freethought everywhere—sev-|_ 
euty thousand of ithem at-least;.as the:event iproyed—saw it; 
to be'so. . Bubat the-roll:call.of Mr.:Bennett’s defenders the 
-editor of. The Indes: came up: missing. ; Theré Mr, Beiinett 
wag, a Liberal editor and member of :the. League, attacked, 
arrested, put:under ‘bonds, which if he could not haye pro-. 
-feured ‘he. must. have -gone .to prison, and that attack upon- 
: him might, be,the-fate, of. any Liberal in the land.. , Indeed, : 
_one.other (Mr,. Heywood), i in Mr, Abbot's own Vicinity, was | 
ander’ the same treatment at the same time, . What. did 
Abbot do.in the matter?. Make. common cause in ‘adversity 
“as he had i in. prosperity, avd come. forward with cordial sup- 
port and efficient assistance? ‘Nothing, of the kind—not he. | 


He began to palter.and apologize, to explain 1 away, tuck up fae 


his skirts, and utter- weak- kneed incoherences, He would | 
.come to the rescue if—he was a Liberal, but—., With his 
. 8th Demandment, abrogating Christian morality, standing i in’ 
his columns for years, he yet began ‘exhorting. all Liberals’ to 
“be specially observant oË thè ‘Christian moralitiės, 80 that) 
_, Christians might have No cause to say anything against 
them. This was in The Indes of December Sth, and here’ are 
“some of the things he said : 


There. is no more fondness ‘for. ite obscenity? ” in. the. 
„wajority of Liberals than there.is in the majority of Chris- 
tians; and whoever asserts that there is makes himself | 
‘guilty of à foul aid wicked’ slander. Yet it ia a familiar 
‘artifice of the Christian party; with some honorable: excep- 
tions, ‘to: assert a necessary . connection | between so-called 

f “infidelity ” ” and ' immorality,” and by mëang of this vil- 
_Jainous: falsehood, to. excite widespread suspicion of all 
“whose honest devotion to truth places them outside of ‘the’ 
‘ehurches: “Unjust as ittis, this “suspicion lays a double duty. 
-upon every Liberal to keep himself above all. possibility of- 
‘being charged with.immorality, either.of act or word ;.for 
if he suffers, himself to be-smirched, there are multitudes all |: 
Yeady to ery out, ‘‘ S¢e what a vile ‘set. these Liberals’ are 1”: 
aud a part of this calumnious reproach falls: even upon the: 
best and purest. 

For these reasons every writer for the Liberal press who 
has a keen sense of honor will feel himself peculiarly called 
upon to avoid any and every expression which violates the 
recognized laws.of decency, . If, however, he is insensible- 
or callous to this obligation ‘of ‘honor, ahd allows himself. 
to be tempted into indecencies, he has no just right to call 
upon his fellow-Liberals, whose cause he has publicly dis- 
graced and upon whose. heads}:as above explained, he has 
drawn a most undeserved cdium, to defend him in these 
indecencies. The principles of free thought, free speech, 
and a free press, precious as they are, give no right to’ vid- 
_ late ‘the ‘unwritten “but: well- established: cations: of ‘public 
“propriety ; -and it is: nothing but effrontery to invoke- them 
, a8 a sufficient justification for offenses:against:it. . There is 

- no justification for such offenses ;.and any Liberal who. is| 
ey of them. is the, worst. enemy ‘of the 'Libéral cause. 

hether committed by ‘Christians or Liberals, such: offenses 
“ought to excite disgust, and do excite it in evéry mind which 
has no natural: or acquired" love’of: dirti; and, for ong, ‘we 
“repudiate emphatically: all: obligation of ‘defending, any, i 
„Ron who-betrays the noble: cause. .of intellectual liberty- 
. abusing his.own liberty” 30, far as to insnit the purity’ o a 
* readers, ` i 


. Now as there are no Liberals on earth to whom all this, or 
any. of it, can. possibly apply ; and . as he would, have no. 
-Liberals of the kind he describes to “defend,” we can only 
. conclude that he: was. on the fence getting ready to inflict 
liter, Bennet, and, Hernod, ‘as he Fomorselesily, proz 
_.ceeded to,.dotwo, weeks, later. ‘ 
. Mr. Bennett proceeded to defend himself 88 best he could, 
without. the aid of: Mr. Abbot, using-all known means of 


-.. warfare to. meet his enemy. effectually—-the press, the courts, 


-public :meetings; and- every possible, method, of influencing 
and enlightening public opinion.. Among, other remedies he 
thought: he would try. what force there might be in.a peti- 
tion-to Congress to’ repeal or amend the laws under which 


he had been prosecuted, since it was discovered that those f|. 


laws had been, enacted on. purpose to stretch so far-as to 


include any expression of. free thought as immoral- ord- 


obscene.: There is such a; remedy as. the. right. of petition 
-yat.left to the American people for Wrongs that have no 
. other remedy, and Mr. Bennett thought it a good time to 
„ exercise that, right... -N ot trusting to his own unaided sense 


. and judgment.in: the matter, he consulted. friends; looked yp} 


precedents, investigated . the. origin „of the law, at whose: 


„behest and, in. whose interest. it was enacted, and employedy. 


“counsel to draw up such a petition as would best meet, the 
. casg, . The result was the petition which was sent, out; The 
: readers of ‘Tarn TRUTH SEEKER have seen that petition , 
most. of them signed. it, aud, they, can judge of its propriety 
n and morality, and whether they were petitioners for the pre- 
” valence and. protection | of obscenity. Thev asked for. Tepeal 
. OF. ‘modification of a, United States law which had been 
"found upjustand oppressive upon. perfectly i innocent parties, 
_ leaving Congress to do either, repeal or modify, asin their, 
" law-making. wisdom’ they. should deem’ beat. But it didn't 
suit Mr, Abbot, ‘After, appealing to Liberals on. ‘Dee. ‘6th, 
to be su. gommonly moral during | such obscene times, he 
- incubated over the matter until Dec. 20th, when he camé out 
: square: cand flat-footed. against. the. petition and in favor of 
Comstock. It was like a thunderbolt from # clear sky. No 
- bombshell bursting. ina peaceful camp when no enemy was. 
‘suspected to be near could have startled the’ Liberal ‘world’ 
More... 
contrary - every inducement for suppor ting, the petition 
'. Beemed;, to. ‘control one in Mr. “Abbott's Position, The annual | 
- meeting. of the League, had. been but j mon S adjournéd— 
“nay, Awo-—or e'er those shoes were old f 
uwih, which WÈ; followed # "our d dear. President, t. hester; 
“like Niobe, ‘all tears” over the "God" that. mies 


might, some day, if. - they. got. 8 „good, chance, ‘pat tito’ ‘the? 
JI e out 


., Constitution, OU, ‘Presjder nt, a“ itor, ane ' Jeader’, can 
„With, B fiye- ‘column, fulmination, against t hi friends a 

’ favor of his enemies. Some. of it is as ‘follows and ai well’ 
represent-the. wholes... 
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No. motive could be ‘conceived for the deed ; on ‘the: l 


nd. in’ 


1. Tt must ‘be tocreate the’ impression that the signers are 
totally. indifferent -to the real-evils at-avhich., these statutes 
were aimed: and this impression will be most, unfortunate. 

.2. The effect of. the petition now cixculati àn only 
work disaster’ tò‘ the défense of- Messrs.’ Bennett and Hey- 
‘wood: for itseems to proceed on ‘the assumption that their 
cause ig identical. with that ‘of: the vile persous engaged in 
the moral destruction,of the young; and.that the former çan- 
‘not be. defended except, by ‘releasing the latter also from, All 
‘penalty, ; ; 
| For these two réasons’ chiefly—that it tends to injury of the 


Liberal cause and to the injury of. thé two;defendants now \ 


‘threatened. with unjust penalties—we. deeply regret the 
issuing of. the above petition, should decline to sign. it, and: 
must dissuade others’ from signing it, 

Now itis entirely ante 40 say, ‘that no ‘other Liberal thinker. 
in ‘this country, or in ‘Europe, or indeed n the world, would. 
‘have taken such. a. slant as that, -There is no other Liberal: 


extant ‘witk the cast of. mind ; “nd other with’ the’ ‘half: ‘and. |: 


‘half mixture of orthodoxy ingrained, and ‘free. Feligion 
-grafted on the feeble old stock’; no-other’ wit an eye, 801: 
vigilant for danger, and’ so "plia! to the advantages’ óf driv-|! 
ing right on over a victorions course in a ‘brave, persistent, 
| liara, may say. “Tt go happened by: some inscrutable chance’ 
‘that thig oné sole’ Liberal, ‘so called: because hë has written.| ; 
ably and ‘well in just one phase ‘of Liberalism, ‘was, at'this. 


Comstock’ juncture, at the head-of a Liberal journal, ‘and |. 


hence had some show of-authority to ‘calla halt of the Lib-. 
eral army. It didn’t’ halt; however, worth a cent, but: just: 
went pouring ‘forward, 70,000 of them; precisely: as’ if ‘the, 
‘scared ‘and impotent’: editor had not ‘issued his-:com- 
- mand.: : The ordér to halt had no effectat: alkor the. petition | 
or.on the-petitioners ; but it did react:on the. League; and 
that organization has been a stunned, hesitatiug;: ‘demoralized 
"body ever ` since. Nothing -but a capable, . courageous 
aged Andia consistent course-of action will ever recover 
. The members.of the League, as- far as.I have been able 
F confer or correspond with them, have generally: felt that 
if the League was not organized to meet just such aggres- 
sions as Comstock and his backers have made tipon Liberals, l 
what in the wide’ realm of ecclesiastic invasion and tyr- 
ranny was it intended ‘to oppose ? The League looked to 
Mr. Abbot for a quite different’ proclamation į 
petent leader’ would have. issued, an, order that, would have’ 
thundered along the lines, secured general obedience, 
closed up all ranks, and enlisted ‘recruits by thousands and 
tens of thousands; just-as the petition did.” There was a 
tide “in the affairs of Liberals Teading . on tö fortune, fut) 
here was a seasick captain afraid to take'it at the flood’ and 
how the ebbing ‘outfiow leaves him, at all ‘events, stravided. 
‘There! was a great: ‘stream running, started ‘and ‘supplied 
gratuitously by our’ ‘opponénts. A man of’ genius would 
have set a mill upon it and’ ‘ground: out abundant grists ‘for 
the nourishment ‘and. support of our own forces. `` In ‘ghort,: 3 


there wasa great opportunity ‘squanderéd ‘Dy an ‘idpractiéal i. 


‘dreamer “ letting I dare not wait upon I woutd. ® iInstead |. 
of leading, as the emergency réquited; and ag all ands and 
hearts: hoped and expected he would, he was attacked ‘with: 
a fit-of :panic as to what respectability ahd orthodoxy would 
say about him, flung down his arms‘and=-well he lives #*¢o 
fight another day ” wher God confronts him in the Consti- 
tution ! 
generous, aud forgiving, and. come over-to his assistance 
‘against the Almighty.in the Constitution: “Well, we:shall 


see. We will think about it,. As: he failed us in an important | 


juncture, we: will consider and try. to-make up our-minds 


which evil is: the-worst—God in the Constitution at ‘some 
| refer. .. 
Post-office smashing our Liberal crockery right. here and, A 

E t . Ger - io aien ae ¿| Important. respects,, but they, may all be div. 


-distant day which may never. come;.or the Devil in’the 


now, 


Lessons in Popular = ba 


| Astronomy. `, $ ' 


| ADAPTED FROM THE’ LATEST AND: BEST “AUTHORITIRS, 


i 
Bt tae 


vit: : no . 

"Thus we find that every snbatange: in a y state, of 
ignition . yields. its ; special spectrum; ‘apd.’ without, 
seeing the body which is burning, we can, by ai mere 
examination of its spectrum, tell te a certainty tow 
it,is composed.. . 

: Gold, when odesa ‘emits a spectrum differ- 
exit, from that’ of silver, and that: of alver differs 
again from other metals, ete, 

‘The main properties of some: metalga are 80: “alike. 
that it. is almost impossible not to confound one with 
the other in the ordinary mode of investigation,.and |: 
metallurgists have. consequently resorted to an exain-j; 
ination of their spectra when incandescent. aaa 
means of spectral comparison and analysis they have 
discovered. differences not tobe traced: in the stib- |: 
statices. themselves, and’. by. this- procedure . have] g 
already discovered three new metals: rubidium, coes- 
tum, and thallium... ete 

Spectrum. bane also leads us to. an n important i 
‘chemical discovery, which M, Dumas laid: before the 
French Academy of Sciences.in 1871. - M. Lecoq de} 
Boisbaudran had, some years.ago,.demonstrated the: 
-affinity: between spectra of alkaline ‘metals: and those 


-of metals: coming out of ian. alkaline -goil..’ He-had |. 


shown that: the displacemerit: of characteristic rays |. 
„was effected: in: accordance with the same ‘law as the |: 


'modifications-in the weight'of :the elementary sub~i 


stances: Messrs, Toost and -Hautefeuille, on. the one| 


physidlogy' a 


suddenly y. 
to spectrum, 


Then he: will call -ansus 70,000 to-be brave, and: 


exactly in the same way aa the incréasé of the atomic 
weights dogs. forr garbon, silica, titaniam, tin, and zir- 
south uponitie one far@?andforsulphur, s selenium, 
and tellurium’on the other. M. Dumas pointed out 
that this is but. another. proof, amongst the many 
which science’ already’ ‘possessed, ds to the truth of 
the principle. upon which, in 1827, he established” 
his classification of simple bodies. into aaa cate- 
gories. i 

Spectium, ‘analysis. may’ “also bi very kefal ‘in 
| medicine. Th some’ dasés of) ‘poison- 
ing, the ‘toxical” element. can be discertainéd® by burn- 
ing ppt ‘Of: the flesh or excrement, and ‘b “deécom- 
posing. through the prism the light ‘produces by the ` 
combustion. ace was in this “way that M. Lary. dis- 
covered thallium i ini the organs: of ‘animals to’ Which 
that substance Yad been administered, “*°"" 

. But it isin astronomy that its results hive’ Been 
thost, rémarkable, ` This ‘sdience hag made usé'of the 
spectrum analysis | to extend its tésearchés: ower thill- 
liards of millions of leagues, and’ by its means’ has 
ascertained the character.and’ elements of the ei int- 
less luminaries which pervadé'space, "0" * 7 

Here isan instance: a brilliant star having süd- 
denly | madé its app arance (May, 1866) i itn the con- 
stellation of the ‘Corona’ Borealis, - “and almost: as 
ished, its light ‘was at once’ subinitted 
analysis, ‘and it was proved "that ; this 
ty dim 


very 


star was one already, known as emitting av 


light, ‘which had niomentarily brighténed.” _ Its’ spec- 
‘tram, had great analogy With that 6f ott stn, ‘and we 


are told by Messrs. Huggins and Miller ` that « the 
spectrum € of this star,'coupled: with the sudden’ out- 
burst of its light, ‘and its almost, équally rapid dimi- 
nution in intensity, make it probable that: owing: to 
gome vast internal convulsion; ‘enormous qhantities 
of gas were emitted from it, the hydrogen’ in’ Which 


“must have: ‘taken fire ‘by its mixture: with some ‘other 


élement, and cqused the. light ` represented ° by: the 


brilliant i rays, the flames ` Taising t the ‘solid måtter ‘in 
|the photosphére óf the ‘star to a white hedt. - 


The 
hydrogen burnt out, the light would then-have grad- 
ually diminished in. brilliancy, ‘and ‘the star’ would 
resume its normal appearance,” Tt must bé borne in 
mind that, owing to ‘the immense distance ‘of- the 
star. in which: this fire (to tse a word which’ desig- 


‘nates the „phenomenon with “great accuracy): took 
place, the light must have taken a: considerable 


period to “reach. us, and that it ‘had’ been at; an end 


:| ten, twenty; a hundred years or more; before we 
wer made “acquainted - with it. * p pei 


sen 


ORUE “vin i 


Secim analysis, by enabling. us to fead i inà ray 
of, ight the nature of the body which produces it, 
the elements constituting that body, and the changes 
that.take. place in.it, becomes as, it were a messenger ` 
from the. stars, the confidant of infinite space, the 
telegraph from incalculable; distances, the revealer of 
the closest. secrets, and even aa. relentless denun- 
ciator. |, 

My. Huggins has ‘published. a work | upon i the’: spec- 
trum analysis which. contains many new and” inpor- 
tant facts; and.. to it we shall often have, occasion to 


The a spectra differ from each, ‘oth 


‘hres. categories. `, 

: The. distingtive. character of spect f 
(ira order, consists in the continuity « of those colored 
bands broken by no ray, brilliant or obscure, “Whence 


į we learn that the: light in which this spectrum, has its 


origin is emitted by an. opaque ‘body, which probably 
exists‘in a solid or liquid ¢ state: A spectruin of this 
"| order. does not disclose to ùs the, chemical nature. of 
the incandescent body whence the light’ proceeds, ’ 

. The spectra of the second- order are’ formed 
from colored. rays of light isolated from each other. 


. They indicate to. us that, the brilliant matter’ emitted 


by the. light is in a, gaseous state; and as each’ ‘ele- 
ment and. each component, body; which has. become 
luminous without. being decomposed, is distinguish- 
able when, in a gaseous. state by certain rays peculiar 
to it, it follows that these rays are ‘capable of reveal- 
ipg. to us the nature of the shores from wich aa 
are emitted. 


Become luminous. by tid ie 


* Detdunay’ s Notice sur VAnalye p Sete, a 


E WM. Wee the original, from which the. Bible 
was. translated: divided into. words.. ...478.—No ; 
noient manuscripts: were. written swithout, any sepa- 


{rays towards, the Teun hue: manifëste TR ween the- words, + 


<ihand; and :M:Ditte on the other, having followed up| ration. of awords.:; It was not until, after, the. ninth 
these researches, ascertained thatthe course: ofthe | gentury:‘that .the copyists: beeen to leave $ ge be- 
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The Radical Pulpit. 


The American Lady. 


BY 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


I have spoken in past addresses about humanity, 
its. essential constituent elements, and the type of 
manhood which best adorns it. Ihave this morning 
to say something about that crowning grace of-all 
humanity, the lady. I choose as my subject this 
morning, therefore, the American Lady; nag from 
any desire, certainly, to make a sensation, nor in a 
spirit of eccentricity, but in order thus to illustrate 
what seems to me to be the most exquisite and 
crowning attainment of humanity, —— 
. The peculiarity of American life is visible on its 
surface, and will strike any one who has ever visited 
a foreign country. Apparent to every eye is it that 
there is here an external uniformity among people; 
that there are no orders of nobility, no distinctions of 
ranks that all wear the same dress, speak the same 

. language, cultivate the same manners, and revere 
the same customs and traditions, As we look over 
the surface of American life, there seems to be a 
monotony, a sameness that is even oppressive; as if 
all distinctions were obliterated, and all men and 
women were in some way.reduced to one plane. A 
glance beneath the surface of American life -reveals 
the fact that this comes of the nature of our institu- 
tions, and the cardinal principles of our government. 
We see that there is one law in the nation, at least 
in principle, for all who call themselves citizens; 
that there is but one code of justice, one rule, one 
standard of life, that all are held to the same respon- 
sibility, that all confess the same obligations, that 
all, therefore, place themselves before the law upon 
the same level of human beings. Look deeper than 
this, and it appears‘ss if all cardinal distinctions were 
becoming neglected and obliterated; as if at bottom 
and at heart men and women were being reduced to 
the same material. As the removal of dikes and 
dams makes pieces of water flow together, as the 
removal of fences and barriers makes of separate 
properties a common gropnd, so the destruction of 

. the social fences, the artificial barriers and nominal 
distinctions of mankind, effects what seems to be 
something like promiscuousness in American life. 
And where fences and barriers have been for gener- 
ations in existence, they may be removed in areas 
and their removal not be felt. I have seen in En- 
gland, inan old aristocratic family, the gentlemen and 
the peasantry mingling together in apparently com- 
plete unconsciousness of any distinction between 
them; no superciliousness on the ‘one hand, and no 
obsequiousness on the other, all addressing each 
other simply and honestly, but all being conscious of 
the invisible distinctions that were made ages 
and ages ago, and that ages and ages had only 
served to confirm. Nobody fora moment thought 
of questioning the fact that some were more intelli- 
gent, cultivated, refined, beautiful, elegant in man- 
ners, noble in conduct, and excellent in’ disposition 
than the rest. This was never questioned, not even 

. by the inward thought of those who were above or 
those who were beneath, because the distinction was 
so ingrained that the removal of the artificial „Signs 
was never felt. But in a democratic society like 
ours, where distinctions never have existed, where 
the badges have never been visible, it seems to be a 
‘simple fact that all men are of the samme stuff, and 


all women are alike, that there is but one fortune and. 


one character for all. And yet, dear friends, there 
is no abolishing of cardinal distinctions. Take away 
the fences if you will, remove the barriers and throw 
the signs and badges of distinction into thê fire or 
the waste-basket, and still it remains everlastingly 
and fundamentally true, that difference in character, 
in training, in temperament, in culture, in nobleness, 
in magnanimity, in all the qualities that make human 
beings, is normal. The difference between the per- 
fect gentleman and the boor, the difference between 
a man like Theodore Roosevelt, who laid all he had 
and all he was, at the disposition of society, and the 
man in the Tombs or Ludlow Street Jail, who has 
made it the business of his life to filch from society 
im order to enrich himself, never can be described in 
the English language. The plunge that the waters 
of Niagara make from the turning-point over the 
cliff down into the abyss below, feebly describes the 
moral difference between a Ralph Waldo Emerson 
on the one side and a Quimbo Appo on the other. 

God himself cannot obliterate distinctions like 
these. They are intellectual, they are moral, they 
are spiritual, they are in the nature of things. And 
if it were not so, then alas for the future of human- 
ity. Then farewell hope and aspiration, then 
farewell to the effort which glorifies and subli- 
mates mankind. We all know, we all are con- 
scious of the fact every day, that all men are not 
alike. Talk ag much as we may about the equalities 
in which mankind are created, we know better. We 
know that that is true only in the region of senti- 
ment, of the ideal, of hope, of vision. We know that 
it may be true in the millennium, and we know that 
in this world of experience and of effort it is-not 
true, j 


I divide men into three classes: males, men, and 
gentlemen. So there are females, women, and ladies. 
And these three classes are absolutely and forever 
distinguished, the one from the other. The only 
‘distinction of a female is her sex, and even that may 
be reduced to so shadowy 4 line as can hardly be 

` distinguished. ‘There is a certain town in England 
where the women dress like men, and riding through 
that town I failed to distinguish the men from the 
women. There are females who in voice, manners, 
demeanor, habit, use of speech, and general behavior, 
are in no wise to be distinguished from the lowest, 
grossest, and most brutal of men. Without cultiva- 
tion or a dream of what it means, without sympa- 
thy, without compassion or pity, without aspiration, 
without fellow-feeling for their own kind, without 
i tenderness for the young, the forsaken, the suffering, 
ithe sorrowing, the bruised and crushed, they are 
women only in sex; in all other respects scarcely 
human. hen we see them we know who they 
are. We meet them in the streets night and 
day. Let us say no more about them; it is 
too tragic a thought to entertain. And then 
we come to women. These are more buman; 
here we rise to a plane above that of sex; there is 
intelligence and sympathy and compassion, interest 
in human affairs, tenderness towards innocence and 
suffering and sorrow, a desire to do something to 
alleviate the miseries of mankind. 'There may be no 
cultivation or aspiration or loftiness of purpose, no 
fineness of texture, but there is a broad feminine ele- 
ment, an element of sympathy running through 
them from top to bottom, directing their thoughts 
and interesting them in moral affairs, which marks 
them as a class of humanity by themselves. 


Where shall I borrow language. to describe the 
lady? She is hardly, perhaps, recognized by her sex; 


that lies so far beneath so many layers of elegance |: 


and refinement and cultivation. Instead of pretti- 
ness and handsomeness she has grace and beauty; 
for regularity of feature she has a loveliness of 
expression that irradiates the face, shines in the eyes, 
and charms equally with the language of the lips. 
A beautiful intelligence presides over all her con- 
duct. By a delicate and penetrating intuition she 
feels her way through the mazes of casuistry until 
she rests in the serene calm of the beautiful truth. 
With a wonderful combination of tact and sympa- 
thy, wherever she is, she directs her affairs, small or 
large, important or unimportant, without the move- 
ment of a finger, without a lifting of the voice, with- 
out a frown upon her face. She never strives, or 
cries, or lifts up her voice: clamorously in the street. 
The bruised reed she will not break, the smoking 
flax she will not extinguish, hoping that within may 
‘be some smouldering truth. Her very presence is a 
magnetic influence; she touches the tenderest senti- 
ments of those she meets, sways people when they 
do not feel the authority, moves them without pro- 
pelling, guides them and makes them glad to be 
guided. Her days pass serenely on, the hours 
counted by the very benedictions she sheds by her 
voice, her smile, and her presence. Care becomes 
blessed, and labor light, and burdens not wearisome 
when she bestows her loving smile, and life glides 
on so sweetly and harmoniously that it never leaves 
a trace, _ 

There are two roots to the English word lady. 
According to one derivation it means a woman who 
is lifted up above the ordinary level of her kind ; a 
woman who is selected by a person of rank and 
authority and title to be his companion and -help- 
meet, and the joy of his existence. She is distin- 
guished from the rest by her wealth, her position, 
her dress and decorations, by the external style in 
which her lord allows her to live. In this sense the 
word lady has little significance for us, for we have 
no lords. No man is entitled to raise a woman to 
his name, for no man has any name except as his 
character makes one. But the external position ma 
be counterfeited even in America. Wealth, ostenta- 
tion, love of display, passion for dress, will imitate 
a position which cannot be attained; and many a 
woman will, by virtue of the mere paraphernalia 
and appendagts that she can hang upon her person, 
strut before the world and ape a nobility which she 
has never deserved. Walk through the streets of 
any American city and you will see pompous efforts 
ito play the lady on the part of women who never 
had the faintest conception of what ladyhood meant. 
A more exquisite semblance of the old dignity is 

presented by the delicate, sensitive, refined, culti- 
vated women who withdraw from society to live in 
seclusion by themselves, and in an atmosphere of 
refinement and gracefulness which they create, and 
which is externally beautiful in itself, and yet which 
falls short in one essential respect, it seems to me, of 
the position which the American lady should hold. 
The other definition of the word lady is bread giver, 
a distributer of bread, that is, the mistress of her 


| household, the head of the establishment, the source 


of beneficence and plenty and grace and health to. 
all who depend on her. It is a very charming pic- 
ture, that of the ladies of the olden time in their 
households, presiding over their establishments, sew- 
ing and spinning with their maids, healing dissen- 
sions, mitigating trouble, and’ exercising a gentle 


power and influence for morality and peace over all 
parts of the household ; or standing at her gate dis- 
tributing food to the hungry, or visiting her tenantry 
carrying the beauty of her presence and her gifts 
down to the lowest dwellings of the men and women 
who have nothing of their own, visiting the sick 
child, consoling the dying mother, bringing food and 
tender care and the ministrations of the physician to 
those who are sick and wretched. Many and many 
are the figures that we see in the course of history 
gliding through the bleak and barren world carrying 
these messages of good will, The American lady 
cannot do that, for she has no tenantry ; she is not 
in position lifted up above her fellows. What she 
has to distribute is simply what she possesses her- 
self—her thought, her sympathy, her gracious com- 
passion. And she must do this, not in the external 
and technical way which is imposed upon the ladies 
of another and different social system, but in the 
vital, deep, intense way that belongs to a democratic 
society, for in a society like ours where all are placed ` 
on a level, and where all live the same life from day 
to day, we must help each other. -Each must bestow 
his gift, whatever it is, whether it be wealth, 
strength, influence, a sentiment of justice and cour- 
age, truth, sympathy, compassion, whatever it is, it 
is due to the whole that the possessor of it shall 
bestow it. It is not permissible in a society like ours 
that any grain of force should be abstracted from 
the common treasury. To live alone and apart from 
the world is excellent and beautiful, but is it not 
more excellent and beautiful not to hide one’s light 
under a bushel but to share one’s talent with the 
community ? 
[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


Communications. 


The Jewish Jesus Revived. 


Gliding down the stream of time a thousand years we 
find no further trace of the story of the Jesus referred to by 
Celsus and outlined in the Talmud. . But just as we pass the 
midnight of Christianity. the legend comes to light in more 
detail. One Raymundus Martini, a Christian publisher, near 
the close of the 13th century unearths a Hebrew or Chaldean 
manuscript and makes a Latin translation of a part of the . 
story. It is doubtless as true as any of the other Gospels, 
aud probably as old if not older; for it fixes the date of Jesus 
the Nazarean about one hundred yearss.c. We are not 
aware that an English translation of this remarkable story 
has ever been attempted until now. f 

In the days of Queen Elani (i. es, Helena) who reigned 
over the whole land of Israel,* Jesus the Nazarean came to 
Jerusalem and found in the Temple of the Lord a stone on 
which once rested the ark of God, and it had written there- 
on Schem Hamphoras (i.e, the interpreted name), 
whoever should read and learn the letters of this name 
would be able to do whatever he wished. The wise men, 
therefore, fearing that the people of Israel might make out 
the name and by virtue thereof destroy the world, made 
two brazen dogs and placed them on the two columns at the 
door of the Sanctuary. Whenever, therefore, any one went ' 
there and learned the letters of the name aforesaid and came 
out, the brazen dogs barked at him so terribly that in his 
fright he forgot the name and the letters which he had 
learned. 

Therefore came Jesus the Nazarean, and going into the 
Temple he learned the letters and wiote them on a piece of 
parchment. Then he cut the flesh of his leg and placed in 
the incision the said piece of parchment, and speaking the 
name, he felt no pain, and the skin presently closed up as it 
was before. And as he was going out of the Temple the 
aforesaid brazen bogs barked at him and at once he forgot 
the name. Then he looked at the parchment where the 
letters of the Schem Hamphoras were and again learned | 
them. ; . 

Having done thishe gathered together 810 young men of 
Israel and said to them: The wise men declare me a bastard 


Y | because they seek to have domain over Israel; but ye know 


that all the prophets spoke concerning the Messiah, and 
verily I am he; snd concerning me Esaias the prophet said 
(chap. vii), Behold a virgin shall conceive and shall bring 
forth a son and shall call his name Immanuel. David, my 
ancestor, also prophecied concerning me and said (Ps, ii), 
The Lord said to me, Thou art my son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee. Therefore did my mother conceive me with- 
out knowing a man, by the power of God, They therefore 
are illegitimate and not I, as it is said (Hosea ii), Aud I will 
net have mercy on her children, for they.are children of 
whoredoms. 

The young men replied to him, If thou art the Messiah, 
show us a sign. What sign, said he, do you ask of me? 
They said to him, Make a cripple stand up like ourselves. 
He said to them, Bring one to me. Straightway, therefore, 
they brought to him a cripple who had never stood on his 
feet. He pronounced over him the Scheém Hamphoras, and 
in that same hour the cripple arose and stood on his feet. 
Therefore all bowed down. to Jesus and said, Without doubt 
this is the Messiah, f 

Then they brought to him a leper, and he spoke the Name 
and laid his hand upon him, and straightway he was cured, 
Therefore many of the low people of our nation joined 
him. l e 


aa 


*The queen referred to is otherwise known as Alexandra, who 
reigned over Palestine from 78 to 6 B. g., aa will hereafter more 
fully appear, : E 


For | 


The wise men who trusted in Israel, seeing this, therefore 
took him and brought him to the Queen Helena, who 
governed all Israel, and said to her, O Sovereign, this man 
is a sorcerer and he leads the world into-error.- But Jesus 

_ said to her, O ‘Sovereign, the ancient prophets spoke con- 
cerning me, one of whom said (Hsai. xi, 1), There shall 
come forth a branch out of the stem of Jesse. I am that 
branch. Moreover, David truly said (Ps. i, 1), blessed is he 
who walketh not nor goeth into the council of the ungodly. 
_ The Queen said, Is it not written in your law as he doth 
say ? They said to her, It is thns written in our law, but it 


is not spoken concerning him. But as to this man itis- 
written (Deut, xiii, 5), And that prophet who hath spoken 


wickedly against God shall be put to death. But concern- 
‘ing the Messiah it is said (Jer. xxiii, 6), In his days Judah 
- shall be saved, E ORNS. & 


The bad fellow answered and said to the Queen, I am. he. 


because I raise the dead. í - 


attendants, and this ungodly fellow raised a dead person by 
“the Schem Hamphoras. Then the Queen was astounded and 
-said, Truly thìs is a great sign. And she bade the wise men 
adieu, and they departed abashed fromi her presence. ` Then 
there was great grief among them and in Israel. E 

Now Jesus went to upper Galilee. And the wise men 
went to the-Queen and said to her, O Sovereign, this man ia 
a sorcerer. and he deceives the:people. _So-she sent soldiers 
to take him. And the men of Galilee would not permit it, 
but were ready to resist them. Jesus said, Do-not fight for 
me, for the strength of my Father in heaven and the signs 
which he hath given me will protect me. Therefore the 
men of Galilee made birds of mud in his presence and he 
spoke the Schem Hamphoras over them, and straightway 

_ the birds flew. Then all fell down on their faces and 
worshiped him. 

And in the same hour he ordered a great millstone to be 
brought and cast into the sea, which being done the impi- 
ous fellow pronounced the Schem Hamphoras and made the 
millstone float on the surface of the sea. And he sat upon 
it and said to the soldiers, Go to your Sovereign and tell her 
what ye have seen, Then he stood up before them and be- 
gan to walk on the surface of the water. > oY arn 

The soldiers departed and told. Queen Helena: what they 
had seen, She, in great amazement, called the wise men and 
said to them, Ye say that this man is a: sorcerer, but know 
ye that the wonders he hath wrought show bim to be indeed 
the Son of God. They said, O Sovereign, make. him come 
here and we will detect the fraud, eg 

_.Meanwhile the elders of. Israel went and got.a certain 
man named Judah Scariot to enter the Holy of Holies and 
learn the. letters of Sckem Hamphoras just as Jesus ‘had 

. learned them; and he cut open the flesh of his leg and did 
whatever other things Jesus had done. ee wow 

Then came the Nazarean with his associates, and. the 

Queen commanded the wise men to come. “And Jesus 
standing: before the Queen said, Concerning me David 
prophecied (Pa. xxii), For the dogs have compassed me, the 
assemblies of the wicked have besieged.me, But it is also 
written concerning me (Jer.i, 8), Be not afraid of their faces, 
-for Lam with thee to deliver thee, saith the Lord. But the 
wise men contradicted him. Gyn 

Ho said to the Queen, I shall aecend to heaven, for thus 
saith David concerning me (Ps. cviii), Be thou exalted, O 

- Gad, above the heavens, And he lifted his hauds as if they 

- were wings, and by repeating the Schem Hamphoras he flew 
up between heaven and éarth. : 

- When the wise men-of Israel saw this they called upon 
Judak Scariot to pronounce the Sekem Hamphoras and 
go up after him. 4 or 

So he went-up and wrestled with-him, and both fell down, 
and the wicked one broke his arm. . Aud for this: cause 
_every year the Christians wail before the paschal feast.’ 

In that hour Israel took him and covering him with sack- 
cloths struck him with a whip of pomegranate, saying to 

. Queen Helena, It he be,the son of God let him say who 
atruck him. And he was unable to tell, Therefore the 
Queen said to the wise men, Lo, he is in your hands; do 
with him what ig pleasing in your eyes. _ E 

Therefore they took him and led him out to hang him. 
But every stick of wood or tree on which he was placed 
was forthwith broken, because he by the Schem Hamphoras 
had conjured all wood so that it should not bear him up. 

Theri they went and brought the stem of a plant which is 
not wood, ‘but an herb, and on that they Hanged him. 

-Nor is it wonderful; for one of these piants grows so 
large in a single year, in the house of the Sanctuary, that it 
‘yields a hundred measures of seéd. ie 

’ The foregoing is but a part of what is known as the 
Sepher Toldoth Jeschu. This ancient. Hebrew manuscript, 
after coming to light in the 18th century, was carefully con- 
‘-eealed by the Talmudists, But the above portion was 
-transcribed by a monk named -Porchetus. Salraticus and 
- translated into German by Luther. Then in 1681 Prof. Wa- 
genseil having obtained a copy of the Hebrew published it 
with a very rough Latin translation which I shall now 


render into English. ScHOLAsTICUS 


Foop anD TH% Human Bopy.—The basis.of the science 


of food is in some degree uncertain. ‘‘No complete chemical 


examination of the total constituents of a healthy human 
body has yet been made,” Prof, Church tells us, and the 
reason of thisis obvious. We believe that in the course of 
the Franco-German war a number of soldiers’ killed in 
action were seit by the German authorities to an Ttalfan 


laboratory. ‘Whether the analyses were ever completed we, 


do not know, but no results bave been published. Mean- 
_ while, we must be content with such approximations as 
have hitherto. been made, It is probable that they are 


a ‘practically sufficient. The constituents of the haman body, | 
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taking elements the names of which will be familiar to the 


_ general reader, rather than compound, are 16.in number, 


seven of them being metals, nine non-metallic. The metals 
weigh altogether(1i stone, or 154 pounds, being taken as the 
standard weight of the whole body) something less than 
five pounds, nearly four of which are calcium, the basis of 
lime, supplying the chief part of the bones and teeth. Of 


iron there are 65 grains, a small amount, but very import- |- 


ant, as giving color tothe blood, Among non-metallic 
elements, oxygen is the most important, amounting to no 
‘less than 109 pounds; and next to this, carbon, weighing 
not quite 19 pounds, Of phosphorus, which, if some physi- 
ologists are to be believed, supplies the motive power of the 


f whole, there is 1 pound 12 ounces 25 grains: The weight 


of water in'the body, to speak of compounds, not elements, 
is almost exactly the same as that of oxygen in the other 
list. The practical science of food is, of course, to keep 


| up the supply of these substances to their normal quantity; 
Therefore, the Queen sent away the-more faithful of her | 


and here comes in the function of chemistry, which having 
informed us what there is in the body, tells us what there 
is in each of the substances we commonly use to supply its 
neeeds.— The Spectotor, 


oe 


Christian -Activity.—Sunday Sehools.- 


Mr. Bennev?: Is it not surprising that so little attention 
is-paid by Liberals to the operations of their arch-foes—the 
Christians ? Ain enemy is always on the alert to detect the 
movements of an enemy, in order to-be prepared for strat- 
egy and surprise | Thus are cur enemies on the lookout for 
us, but we seem not to be in the same defensive or offensive 
position... My mind, for the hundredth time, perhaps, has 


‘been called. to this fact by the report of the numerous Chris- 


tian Associations, now. holding their anniversaries all over 
the country, in alliance with Christians all over the globe, 
And. first, as most prominent, is the universal effort in be- 


half of Sunday-schools. The “ fifty thousand turn-out” in | 


Brooklyn, May 23d, has no particular significance in itself, as 
children will attend any féte where a good time is expected 
and many parents likewise, whether religious or not, will 
sanction it, except as it shows the interest, effort, and ex- 
pense adults will force themselves into for the sake of ren- 
dering assistence to the Church and keeping up the 
Christian religion. ‘‘ All denominations joined in, except 
the Roman Catholics and High Church Episcopalians. AN 
the public buildings were gaily decorated with flags in honor 
of the occasion, All the public schools were dismissed, in 
order that their pupils might participate.” Fifty thousand 
children each lost one “day of their school term, besides 
those who did not ‘participate, making fifty thousand 
days of schooling lost, for which the public is taxed, and all 
for the purpose of filling the Church from its ‘ nursery ” 
—the Sunday-school. Liberals! how do you like this 
waste of the public money for the upbuilding of Zion and 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom? 

The fifty-fourth anniversary of the American: Sunday 


4 School Union, held in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 


was celebrated last week, by an immense concourse of people. 


. Ex-governors, the president of Girard College, presidents ot 


various societies, institutions, and corporations, military gen- 
erais, physicians, doctors of divinity, from all parts of the 
United States, lent their presence to the movement, occupied 
the platform, and participated in the occasion. The report 
states that during the fifty-four years 430,541 teachers had 
been employed, with a wembership of 2,890,103 children. 
When we remember the catechism of half a century ago, 
and the Sankey hymns of modern times, ‘‘ Safe in the Arms 
of Jesus,” ‘‘ Precious Name,” t Only a step to Jesus,” ‘* Pass 
me not,” “I will go and be forgiven,” ‘Jesus paid it all,” 
etc., need we be surprised at past bigotry and martyrdoms, 
and present zeal, persecution, and ostracism? No, only 
surprised that with such facts, our Liberals wilt send their 
children to these Sunday-schools, patronize and affiliate with 
them, instead of following the example of their enemy, and 
keeping them out of their. reach till they are old enough 
to select for themselves. "Why ever teach a child what it 
must or should unlearn? 

At the anniversary in the Moravia Church, Philadelphia, 
May 22d and 24th, the question “ Howto retaig children of 
members in the Church,” was considered of sufficient import- 
ance to call out a longer discussion than all other proposi- 
tions combined, was participated in by some dozen leading 
clergymen, and resulted in the following report: 

- The committee to whom was referred the paper relating to 
the question, ‘‘ How shall the children of members be re- 
tained? ” offered the following points for the consideration 
of the Conference: That the retention of the children of 
members in the Church is a matter which plainly calls for 
tlie exercise of parental authority and influence. ‘The choice 
of Church connections on the part of the young is mainly.a 
result of habit.and associations, and it is within easy reach 
of parents by direct and iadirect influence, by taking their 
children with them to church, by teaching them our distinct- 
ively Moravian hymna, and fostering an interest in the histo- 
ry and present condition of the Church, and its work, 
especially in the field of foreign missions, to accustom their 
childrén to regard the.Church of their parents as, of coutse, 
their own, 

The relation to the Church which is sustained by its bap- 
tized child-memberships should be clearly apprehended b 
‘pastors, elders, parents, and teachers in the Sunday-school, 
and the children themselves should be frequently reminded 
of their privileges and obligations in view of that same re- 
lation. They should be told that whilst their choice is to 
be free and thoroughly sincere, and in no respect compulso- 
ry, or a mere form, yet the Lord and the Church are wait- 
ing for them to become full members of the covenant into 
which they have been brought by baptism, by which they 


them to hesitate is to grieve him and to push away from 
themselves the privileges and pledges which are resting 
which in our day the 


unday-school fills, or ought to fill, 


the principle deserves to be again and sgain. enunciated. 
that the Bunday-school ig an integral part of. the Church, 


were solemnly set aside for Christ’s service, and that for- 


upon them. ‘That, recognizing the very important functions 
p 5 g y 


‘and should have a positive and practical recoguition ag 


such; thatsuch teachers only should be chosen as‘ are com- 
petent to really instruct‘the minds, and win the hearts of 
their scholars: that the introduction of some form of cat- 
echetical instruction, or, at least, of more distinct doctrinal 
teaching, is. very: desirable; that special meetings for the 
children, not as members of the routine Sunday-school, but 
as a part of the membership of the Church, and at a differ- 
ent time from that in which the sessions of the schoo! are 
held; will be found to answer a good purpose. ` a 

That this Conference very heartily indorses the call for a 
Sunday-school convention, representing the first and sec- 
ond districts, which is to meet in August at Nazareth. 

Then, again, when, in addition to all this, we see induce- 
ments held out to secure attendance by making every child 
a present, is it not surprising that our friends will be so 
blind as not to take warning? Not long ago we read òf a 
Sunday-school celebration in the country, at Fagp’s Manor, 
Pa., embracing twelve schools, and with two. thousand 
persons in attendance. The beautiful story of Elisha (2. 
Kings, li, 23, 24) was the subject of the address by the 
Rev. Mr. Pomeroy, from which ‘‘he drew some instructive 
lessons in regard to the sin of swearing and lying, for the 
children.” We see not how, except to reprobate the proph- 
et. The children did not swear nor lie, only said, ‘Go up, 
thou bald head,” and “ Elisha cursed them in the name of 
the Lord; and forty-two of them were eaten by two bears 
in consequence of his cursing | . How could such a moral be 
drawn from the story? Plainly a perversion of the text, 
gotten up for food for the little lambs. bn dei) 

Still further, as an inducement for these little ‘t vipers of 
God's vengeance ” to attend the Sunday-schoa!: "Our pastor, 
who is full of the Sabbath-school spirit [what kind of spirit 
is that; the familiar spirit of the Bible, or the demon spirit 
of-crazy Spiritualists ?] offered a Bible [with a big ‘B’] 
to every pupil who would commit the Shorter Catechism to 
memory. Ninety-five, in all, completed this task, and, con- 
sequently, received their rewards,” Whatareward! a fifty- 
cent Bible in their hands and the Westminster Catechism in 
their heads, including ‘In Adams fall we sinned all,” and 
“ God, for the manifestation of his glory, elected certain 
angels and men to everlasting happiness and others to ever- 
lasting death ”—in short, teaches original sin, total deprayv- 
ity, election, preordination, the Trinity, the divinity of 
Christ, vicarious atonement, infant damnation, and endless 
punishment! -Liberal parents, do you desire your children 
taught such doctrines ? If you do not you must not send 
them to Presbyterian Sunday-schools, nor permit them to. 
attend their religious celebrations. The Christians are wiser 
than yourselves; they are devising means to prevent their 


‘children from straying from the fold, while many parents of 


Liberal and Spiritualistic views are sending ‘theirs right in- 
to the jaws of the enemy to be educated in the myths 
that they themselves regret they were taught or believed. 
No, no; you must not do this, unless you are willing they 
should be converted, as would seem Protestants are when 
they send their children into convents to be educated in 
order that they should become good Catholics—devout nuns 
and holy priests of the Catholic faith. 

Hear what this same report closes with: 

The Sabbath-school is doing a great work for the Church. 
{t is assuming proportions of a gigantic character. The 
harvest-gathering each year is increasing. New schools are 
being opened. A greater interest is being manifested in all 
denominations to have Sabbath school instruction for the 
children. And we can see already that it is accomplishing 
vastly more than all the other agences of the Church. -It is 
the great lever by which the moral world is to be moved. 
It is the regular systematic working department of the 
Church, an inside auxiliary, and should therefore be fos- 
tered by the Church. It is the human nursery from which 
the scions of immortality are transplanted to the field of the 
Church militant, and from there to the paradise of the 
Church triumphant. , There is just as much divine authori- 
ty for the Sabbath Scooo! as there is for the Church, The 
same holy lips that said ‘‘ go preach’? also said ‘' go teach.” 
His particular notice and care for little children, and the 
displeasure with which he rebuked his disciples when they 
would hinder the little ones from being brought to him 
manifests his love for the lambs of his flock, and the blessed 
influence of early religious instructions. Parents- are the 
divinely appointed guardians and instructors of their chil- 
dren, and these obligations rest upon them; but slas! how 
often are they incapable, or indifferent to discharge this 
duty. ae 

“ Human nursery,” is it ? we should rather say inhuman 
slaughter-house. Nursing babies into Christian mytholo- 
gies! “Assuming proportions of gigantic character.” In- 
deed it is, without which in another fifty-four years 
there would not be as ‘many members in the ‘‘Church 
militant” as in 1878. "A regular systematic working de- 
partment.” Just so; aud the little lambs must not be left to 
be devoured by the wolves of reason, science, and progress- 
ive evolution! ‘(The harvest-gathering each year is 
increasing.” Yes, yes, and not content with slaughtering 
your own innocents you must needs gather all the first-born 
from all outsiders, with which to replenish your Church 
through its “ agency,” its “nursery.” : 

What lesson does this or ought this to iteach us? That 
we ought to be up and doing, that the Church and the 
Young Men’s Christian Asssociation receive their recruits 
from the Suuday-scoool. Let them recruit, then, from 
their own ranks, not from ours, slaughter, their own Tano- 
cents, not ours, We cannot afford to have our offspring, 
our youth, taught such pernicious doctrines, hired to become 
religious fanatics, fools, and hypocrites! No, no; teach 
the innocents law, order, the gospel truths of nature, and 
when they come of age the gospel-net of the Vicarious 
Atonement will not drag in many whose heads have been 
thus stored in opposition to the fables of Christendom. 

- . Evia E. GIBSON. 

P. S. The case of Rev. E. R. Craven against Rev. Mr. 
Lee, in the Presbytery of Newark and the Synod of New Jer- 
sey, was taken up in the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
Pittaburg, Pa., May 28d: “ For introducing a woman into 
his pulpit, Oct 29, 1876, whom he permitted and encouraged, 
then and there, publicly to preach and teach.” The pro- 
ceedings are very interesting: also two other case which I 
will briefly report next week, if desired. E.E. G. 

Marshailton, Pa,, May 27, 1878.. 
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Interrogatories to Jehovah.—No. 45. 


Great Jehovah, we were last inquiring of thee in reference 
to the superior morality of the teachings of thy son, and 
with thy permission we will continue the same. 

Should he not have guaranteed religious freedom to all, 
and the right of every man to live up to the dictates of his 
own conscience? oa 

Should he not have advdcated equal social and civil rights 
to men and women? and in providing for a change in the 
Jewish divorce laws should he not have accorded the same 
-facilities to women as to men? bape th 

On the other hand, was he known at any time to advocate 
the equal rights of women? and did he ever denounce the 
oppression by which they were despoiled of their dearest 
rights? i 

Would it not have been proper for him to have encour- 
aged the mental and moral progresa of the human race? 
Should he not have advised the study of the sciences, phi- 
losophy, and the arts—the great promoters of human prog- 
ress and civilization? 

Was he known during his earthly career to show any 
partiality to science and learning? and did he give any evi- 
dence that he possessed much knowledge upon those sub- 
jecis? 


As a great friend to the human race, would it not have | 


been proper for him to have: imparted new facts, new 
` discoveries, and new inventions? Would he not thereby 
` have furnished new truths, new light, and new understand- 
ing to the sons and daughters of men? By his not doing 80, 
is it not fair to conclude thst he knew little or nothing 
about them? 

Did not Jesus merely reiterate the sayings and maxims 
that had been taught in the world hundredg of years ear- 
“Jier, without imparting any truth or any vital discoveries 
that the world lad uot possessed before ? 

‘Did he not failio present any proofs that he possessed 
Jearning or knowledge superior to what other sages, philoso- 
phers, ard reformers had exhibited before him? 

Is there any proof whatever that he knew anything about 
the sciences of astronomy, geology, chemistry, mathematics, 
mechanics, biclogy, philology, peychology, or any.of the 
other kindred brasches of knowledge? : 

Is it uoreasonable to think thst the son of the Creator of 
the universe, who had dwelt from the dawn of eternity 
with his fatuer, should know somthing about those great 
sciences which men have fcund to be of such great value? 
and are they nt of far more consequeoce than the doctrines 
of a devil, hell fire, eternal torment~ and the uneppeasable 
wrath of a merciful, loving Gad ?, 

If it is tru- that Jesus taught the beautiful doctrine called 
the Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you would have 
others to do unto you,” and while he isto be commended 
for giving utterance to euch grand and noble sentimenta, is 
it not also true that the same beautiful doctrines were 
taught long, long before he uttered them? Were they 
not just as beautiful from the mouths of others as from his ? 

Was not that beautiful maxim inculcated nearly a thousand 
years earlier by Buddha, five hundred years earlier by Confu- 
cius, Pythagoras, and Socrates, as well as by Hillel, and 
many others of the ancient teachers and moratists ? f 

Was it not just as divine, just as besutiful, from their 
mouths, and just as worthy of the observation and adore- 
tion of men as when it proceeded from his lips ? 

Is it not a fair conclusion for a reasonable person to arrive 
at that Jesus was merely a kindly, amiable, well-disposcd 
- personage, but that he did not possss3 a greater share of 
divinity than hundreds and thousands of others who have 
lived in the world, that he could not truthfully boast of 
superior knowledge or learning, and that with his commend- 
able traits of character he also exhibited defects and imper- 
fections common to mere men ? 

Was it a mark of courtesy und mild manners on the part 
of Jesús when he was invited by a Pharisee to go home and 
dine with him, as narrated by Luke, that be should sit 
down to meat without washing his hands, as was the uni- 
versal custom of the couviry, and when the matter was 
alluded to, that Jesus, instead of apologizing for his care- 
lessness or forgetfulness, should at once go into invectives 
against his host and those of his class, calling them “‘ fools” 
and denouncing them as being full of “ravening and wick- 
edness” ? Would not such conduct now be pronounced 
rude and ijl-mannerly ? 

Was such a style of addreas calculated to make a kind- 
hearted host feel at ease, or to make a proud man any bet- 
ter ? Was such language designed to have any effect but 
to exasperate the feelings and excite anger. 


` Does the fact that Matthew puts thie attack on Pharisees, 
scribes, and lawyers in another place and on another occa- 
sion make the matter any better, or increase the probability 
of the narration ? If Luke gives the expletives and sweep- 
ing invectives as having been use@ on one occasion, and 
Matthew on another, does it increase the truthfulness of the 
two accounts, or of either of them ? 

Is it not more probable that such harsh utterances were 
not made by a perfect person, and that their being assigned 
to two different occasions are marks of decided inaccuracies 
in the story ? : $ 

Wasit mild and Godlike in him to say ‘‘ Woe. unto you 
Scribes and Pharisees! hypocrites | for ye compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte, and when he is made, ye make 
him two foid more the child of heli than yourselves” ? 
Was it a peculiarity of the Scribes and Pharisees to compass 
sea and jand to make a proselyte ? 


: Was it amiability and geniality that caused him to ex-. 


lity : “Fül ye up also the measure of your fathers, ye 
kerpents, ye spawn of vipers; how can ye escape the damna- 
tion of hell” ? Would not such harshness be well fitted to 
a mani:c, or at least a fanatic ? 


Are the following any better: ‘ Woe unto you, blind 


guides! » « Child of hell !” “Serpents,” “Eugenderment of | 


vipers,” etc ; “ Ye shall receive greater damnation,” etc. 7 
Is it especially a mark of divinity to rail and denourée with- 
out reason ? 

Is not this of a ini intemperate character: ‘If God 
were your father, ye would love. me! Ye. are of your 
father, the devil, and the lust of your father ye will do; 
he was a murderer from the beginning; a liar and the 
father of lying” ? Does not such language flowing spon- 
taneously from 4 full heart rather indicate intemperance of 
expression than of winning love ? Rather than to denounce 
the devil in such general terms, would it not have been 

more fair to point out instances where that character had com- 
mitted murder, and where he had told lies? Is there any 
reliable instance on record where the devil has either mur- 
dered or lied ? ` 

Was not the expectation of reward the principal incentive 
used by Jesus to induce his followers to perform good 
deeds like giving alms? Should the desire for a reward 
really be the leading motive to prompt one to kindness and 
sympathy for our fellow-creatures? Did not many of the 
old pagan philosophers teach a higher system of morality 
than this ? > 

Is to respond to an incentive of love or sympathy, with- 
out the hope of being rewarded for it, an ignoble or immoral 
trait that recompense should ever be held up as an induce- 
ment? Does not the perpetual obtrusion of a reward vitiatė 
precepts that would otherwise be good? 

Was it the highest and most truthful of promises that 


Jesus made when he said, “Ask and it shall be given you,” 


as though every blessing a man needed or wished for came by 
the simple asking? Would it not have been far. better to 
have instructed his hearers to make personal exertions for 
what they most desired? Is it not better now that youth 
and children be taught to toil and labor for the things they 


most desire; that their success in life depends largely upon f 


their own exertions, and that they cannot expect to get 
much for the mere asking? 
turning aside from thy prescribed work and varying thy 
plans and intentions because certain persons ask thee to do 
this, that, or the other, as may please their fancy? Does 
importuning and pleading on the part of those who muat 
necessarily know far. less than thou dost what should be 
brought about make the slightest difference with.thee in the 
conduct of thy affairs or the affairs of the world ? 

Was it not an indication of a want of knoweldge on the 
part of Jesus to consider such diseases as epilepsy, catalepsy, 
mania, various nervous diseases, and even dumbness, or lack 


of speech, as instances of the posseasion of the devil? Is it} 


not reprehensible, in the light of modern science, to attrib- 
ute to demons, spirits, genii, or fairies the various diseases 
which arise solely from natural causes? Does the devil have 
any more to do with a case of epilepsy than with an ordi- 
nary headache which arises from an overloaded stomach?. 
In teaching the parable of Dives and Lazarus, did he not 
inculcate an untrue theory, that a man like Dives, who by 
industry or good management had acquired a competence 
of the good things of this world, which thou hast provided 
in sufficicnt quantities, for a part of thy children at least, 


should be consigned to the tortures of hell therefor? 


Are the babits of dressing handsomely and eating good 
dinners such direful offenses that for induiging in them a 
man should be made to suffer burning flames forever? _ , 

On‘the other hand, should a man be carried to Abraham’s 
bosom and allowed to remain there forever simply because 
he had been poor, miserable, and worthless—who had not 


possessed energy enough to provide himself with the ordi-. 


nary comforts of life—without other merit being ascribed to 
him? 1s it indeed true that thriftiness is a crime to be pun- 
ished with endless suffering, and improvidence and mendi- 
cancy virtues to be rewarded with eternal bliss? 
Was it kind in old Abraham to taunt the rich man with 
his misfortunes in the sulphurous world, and virtually tell 


him it was all tight that be should suffer, because he had 


had a comfortable living in this world? 

Was it not a mistaken theory which Jesus inculcated that 
great virtue consisted in prayer, fasting, alme, vigils, 
demons, exorcism, mendicancy, feet-washings, not omitting 
the harsh metaphor about eating his body and drinking his 
blood? Can it be true that these crudities really constitute 
the basis of the highest order of morality? Lo 

Are they not all parts of pagan, systems of religion, and 


Dost thou make a practice of 


have not the virtues of those forms of penance and self- 
inflictions been enjoined upon religious devotees for thou- 
sands of yeara? 

Is it probable that J ésus impressed upon his disciples the . 
‘value and importance of bearing the cross before he himself 
had borne his cross or had been impaled upon it? Was that 
not rather an after-thonght and added to the gospel long 
after the crucifixion? `. 

_ Was it an instance of high morality in Jerus, when about 
to enter Jerusalem, that he sent his two disciples into a vil- 
lage to take without permission an ass and colt they would 
find tied there ? 

Was not it just as wrong in principle for him to forcibly 
take another’s property as for. any.other person to do so ? 
Would itnot have been better for him to have asked permis- 
sion of the owner of the ass to use the same for a while? 

Is it not a little singular that Matthew states that it was an 
ass and its colt, while Mark and Luke have it that it was a 
colt on which aman had neversat, and no ass? 

Could the prophecy which Matthew quoted about the 
king of Sion sitting on an ass anda colt, the foal of an ass, 
have been correctly fulfilled in the way stated by Mark any 
Luke? 

According to the way Matthew tel's the story, was not 
that, ride of Jesus the first two-horse act, or rather two-ass 
act on record? Does not Matthew say that they placed Jesus 
on both the ass and the colt? , 

Was it- not rather an assinine affair in Matthew to 
write it an ass and colt, when two other equally veracious 
witnesses leave the ass out and name only the colt ?. 

As this event was upon the occasion of Jesus entering 
Jerusalem, which, according to the first three gospels was 
the only time after his baptism that thy son entered 
Jerusalem, while John has it that he visited the city on 
four different occasions? “If John was correct in his state- 
ment were not Matthew, Mark, and Luke wrong? 

Was it a strictly truthful statement that Jésus made to his ` 
disciples when he told them if they had faith like a grain 
of mustard seed they could remove mountains? 

Has an instance ever been known where faith to the amount 
even of several pounds of mustard seed moved as much as 
one ton of earth or rock from a mountain ? . 

Is there a single instance where faith alone has ever 
moved anything or performed’ any kind of work where 
natural force. was necessary ? 

Would it not have been far more true had Jesus told his 
disciples that Lad they faith like a mountain, they could not 
with that alone move a mustard seed ? 

Did Jesus tell the exact truth when describing the 
signs that should follow those that believed in him; to wit: 
that they should speak with new tongues; that they should 
take up serpents; and if they drank any deadly thing it 


‘should not hurt them? 


: Has that saying proved true since that diag Has it been 
the rule with those who have believed on him that they have 
been able to speak new languages, that they could handle 
venomous serpents without danger, and that they could 
drink the most deadly poison with perfect impunity ? ? 

Are there any among the most zealous believers in him of 
the present, day who have confidence enough in his sayings 
to handle copperhead snakes, moccasins, and rattlesnakes ? 

Would they dare to drink a solution of strychnine, corro- 
sive sublimate, or prussic acid? If they are afraid to do 
this, does it not argue, most clearly, that they are not true 
believers in thy son, or that he gave assurances that never 
were and never can be verified? Would not a copperhead 
snake or a:dose of. prussic acid take the same deadly effect 
upon a Christian as upon an unbeliever or a heathen? 

Does believing or not believing any doctrine known in 
the world make the slightest differencé as to the action of 
animal, mineral, or vegetable poison? 

Is if not mischievous, aud even worse, to hold out such 
untruthful representations that if fully believed might cause 
almost instant death? 

Was it not a very extravagant statement which John 
made when, in dismissing the subject of Jesus and wishing 
to leave.the impression that the events in the life of the latter 
were numerous, he made use of this expression: “‘ And there 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if: 
they should be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books that should be 
written, ?” 

Could not the actions of any one individual who has lived 
more than thirty-two years easily be all written in one large 
volume? 

Though many millions of volumes have been printed, 
could not all the books that have yet been published be 
easily piled up on a single acre of land? Is it not then the 
height of absurdity to say that the whole world could not 
contain the books in which the acts of one young man 
should be written? 

And are there not many other statements in the same vol- 
ume which in a similar manner must be taken with very 
many grains of allowance? 

[to BE CONTINUED. ] 
te 


Tue Editor of, "this paper will deliver a lecture before 
the Liberal League at Newark, N. J., on Bunday afternoon 
next, the 16th inst... He hopes to meet on that occasion a 
goodly number of hie ay ewark friends and patrons. .. 

tt u ait i 


D. W. HULL will answer calls to lecture on scientific, 
theological, spiritual, and ‘political subjects. Address him ` 
at Montgomery; Mic ch, ; 
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‘> Tt will be seen that a part of the decision above is in 
opposition to the ground we have maintained, that Congress 
has not the constitutional right to exclude matter from the 
mai] on moral grounds. We still adhere to our belief in 
-this matter, though the judges are against us. A part of 
the decision, however. is in our favor, and must tend to 
place a check upon the high-handed operations of Anthony 
Comstock. The most-that can be hoped for for the present 
is that the Comstock laws are fast becoming a dead letter 
so far as the liberty of the press and freedom of speech are 
‘concerned. It will be well to have these terms weli defined, 
as well as what “immorality ” and “ obscenity ” really are. 

Just as we go to press we receive a card from Mr. E. H. 
Heywood as follows: 


|, A Canso of Regret.) o. 


We are sorry to learn that the telegram which-came on: 
from ‘Washington to the éffect that the House Committee; to 
-which had been referred the petition with seventy thousand: 
signers, dsking for the repeal or modification of the Com- 
stock laws, had reported favorably for its repeal was a mis-. 
take, and ‘that no such report was made, ` The Committee: 
seemed to be in favor of letting the law: remain aa it is, 
without either repeal or modification. Thus the hopes of 
many will become depressed to sadness.. 
Perhaps it should not bé expected: by Liberals that a Chris- 

' tian Congress will pass such laws as the Liberals wish. We 
are informed that, the Chairman.of the Committee is a 
bigoted Christian, and’that most of the members are ortho- 
dox, in faith. It must not be expected, then, thatthey would 
be in.favor of abrogating that which-had been passed at. the 
instance and by the influence of the Young Men’s Christian | soon as they reach me. Bate no jot of your just and timely 

, Association and Comatock’s Society for the Suppression of | demand for entire repeal of the ‘ obscenity law.’ . 

“Vice. , That Committee. would undoubtedly decide by aj ‘*Fruly yours as ever, E. H. Heywoop.” 
unanimous vote that the Christian religion is true-in every |- 
particular, and that: all forms ‘of heresy ought to be sup- 
pressed; that none of the- Demands of Liberalism.” should 
be granted, and that no man can be a moral, exemplary. 
member of society who is not.in.full sympathy: with the 
Church. Under such a:state of things, justice need not be. 
expected. - eg AEP as ad ig MS Mae ten, 5 a j 

It is very certain now that Congress- will do nothing with 
the Comstock laws this:seasion; but this should not deter 
earnest and honest Liberals from doing. their: duty- in the 
premises. . Let them.remember that.all reforms are accom- 
plished with difficulty, and must at first, move slowly. The 
anti-slavery movement, for instance, made but little prog- 

- ress for a term of years.: But the indefatigable and.indom- 
itable heroes who had the good cause at heart worked on 

. faithfully, and in good time the great reform was. effected, 
and four millions- of enslaved human beings were set at 
liberty, and freedom was made the rule of the:land.: Let us, 
then, all who claim to be lovers of justice, resolve- not: to 
slacken our efforts until the foul blot known as the Com- 
stock laws are wiped out from ‘the’ statute “books of our 
country, i EI A oiron 

It will be' seen, also, that- the Supreme ‘Court rendered: a 

: decision on the 3d instant on a case óf appeal from this city 

touching the pdstal laws!) 6 5 00 DSt ss ooi 0 


“ Princeron, Mass., June 10, 1878. 

“ DEAR Mr. Bennett: Rumor says, with seeming truth, 
that the whole process of appeal is overruled, and that I am 
to be sentenced this week. Will send you particulars as 


and that the country will not be further disgraced by send- 
ing another innocent man to prison: But, friends of mental 
liberty, we are still, to a great extent, in the hands of our 
Christian enemies, and it is no time for us to be apathetic 
or lifeless. Let us put our trust in universal right, and 
“keep our powder.dry.” ee f 
Tose who have ordered copies of " The Champions of 
the Church,” and have not remitted the price, are respect- 
fully requested to.do so at an early day. The volume will 
soon be out; and we wish to mail them to.all who have 
ordered ‘without delay as fast as the funds are sent in. 
a volume of 1,100 pages, and will be: richly worth the 
| moderate: price asked for it. Those are fortunate who 
‘secure a copy of it. . We would be glad to receive one thou- 
sand more orders from those not yet heard from. It seems 
to us there are that number who have not ordered, but who 
ought to do so, pog 


Tur First Religio-Philosophical Society of Hillsdale 
| county will hold their twelfth annual festival at Clear 
Lake, Steuben county, Ind., on Saturday and Sunday, June 
22d and 23d, 1878. The Island House with its spacious 
hall and fine parlors with all the groves and grounds adjoin- 
ing have been engaged forthe purpose. Dr, D, W, Hull, 
late of Portiand, Me., and. Prof. Glasser, of Bryan, Ohio, 
and other speakers will address the’ meeting on the live 
issues of the day. Refreshments will be furnished by the 
society in the grove and at the hotels. Friends from a dis- 
tance will be provided for. By order of the Executive 
Board. t 


Nora Ray, THE CRIED Mepr0M, is the title of an interest- 


‘The full opinion ‘in the original. case .of A. Orlando 
Jackson, on petition to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for writs of habeas corpus.and certiorari, has been 
filed by Justice Field, the other justices concurring. The’ 
petitioner was indieted in the ‘Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New ‘York, for know- 
ingly and unlawfully depositing; on the. 23d of .February,. 
1877, in ane district, in: the mail of the ates Prate to -be 
conveyed in it, a circular concerning a lottery, offering |: se sti 
prizes, enclosed in an envelope, addressed fo one J. ing Spiritualistic story of fourteen rr doe rete pages, 
Ketcham, at Gloversville, N. Y. He was subsequently | Published by Proctor Brothers, Gloucester, Mass. 1 
tried, convicted, and ‘sentenced to: pay a fine of $100, with | child Nora was abducted from. her plantation home in 
. the costs of. the prosecution, and. to be committed :to the | South America, and left inside the porch doors of a New 
Engiand home on a Christmas eve. It was thought by the 


county jail until the fine and costs were paid. Upon his 
commitment, which followed, he presented. to this court | instigators of this vile plot that they would succeed to her 
birthright and inheritance; but according to the story the 


petition, alleging that he .was imprisoned and restrained 
of his liberty by the Marshal of the Southern District of New| =." ah ees ; 
` York ‘under the convictiony: thatsuch: conviction was | child was watched over by invisible friends, and she was 
illegal, and that the illegality consisted in this:. that the ‘ultimately placed in possession of the inheritance to which 
Court had no jurisdiction, to punisa him tor Mho apia charged ‘she was entitled. It will suit Spiritualists whe like an 
in the indictment; tha e act under whic e indictment |';; ae i A 
was drawn was uuconstitutional and void; and that the Ihreresting story: Price B0 cents, by mail. 
Court exceeded its-jurisdiction in committing him until’ the 
fine was paid.: He. therefore prayed--for:a writ of habeas 
corpus to be.directed to the, Marshal to bring him before the 
Court, aud a writ of certiorari to be directed to the clerk of 
the Circuit Court to send up the récord of ‘his conviction, 
that this Court, might inquire into the cause and legality of 
his imprisonment. . ` pled bee, 
“The writs were denied by the‘ Court, on the ground 
that his imprisonment is legal. The decision is very. elab- 
orate, and reviews at length the legislation in relation to 
the mails affecting the. case. Following are the points 
decided: 5 Lae 
“ First: The power vested in Congress to establish ‘‘ Post 
. Roads and Post-Offices” embraces the regulation of the entire 
postal system of the couptry. ‘Under it Congress may desig- 
nate what shall be carried in the-mails, and. what shall be'ex- 
cluded. . E een ; 
a ae In the enforcement of regulations excluding mat-| 
ter from the mails & distinction is: to be made. between 
different kinds of mail matter; between what is intended -to 
be Kept free from inspection, such as letters and sealed 
packages subject to letter postage, and what is open to in- 
spection, auch as newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and 
other printed matter, purposely left in a condition. to be. 
examined. a. 
“Third: Letters and sealed packages subject to letter post-| 
“age in the mails can only: be‘opened and'examinéd under 
like. warrant, issued upon similar oath or affirmation, partic-| 
ulary describing the thieg to be seized, as is required. when 
papers are subjected to search in.one’s own household. The 
constitutional guarantee of the right of ‘the people to be 
secure in their papers against unreasonable searches and 
`~ seizures extends to their papers thus closed against inspec- 
tion; wherever they may be. rege : 

u Fourth: Regulations against transportation in the mails 
of printed matter which is open to examination, cannot be 
enforced so as to interfere in any manner with the freedom 
of tlie press. Liberty of circulating is essential tö that free- 
dom.' When, therefore; printed. matter‘is excluded from 
the mails, its transportationin any other way cannot be for- 
bidden by Congress. e ore: 

“ Fifth: Regulations excluding matter from the mails may 
’ be enforced through. the courts, upon competent evidence 

of their violation obtained in other ways than by the unlaw- 
‘* ful inspection’ of letters and’ sealed packages; and with: 

respect to objectionable printed matter, pen- to examing.. 
- tion, they. may in some .cases.also be enforced- by, the direct 
action of the officers of the.postal service upon their,own. 
inspection, as whete the object is exposed and shows unimis 
takably that it is prohibited, as in the case of an obscen 
- picture or print, °° > ASIAA Ea i 


. CHRIST THE CORNER STONE OF SPIRITUALISM is the title 


Colby & Rich, Boston, who liave it for sale. Its divisions 
are '‘ Fhe Talmudic proofs of Jesus’ existence. Who was 
Jesus? The distinction between Jesus and Christ. The 
moral estimate that leading American Spiritualists put upon 
Jesus of Nazareth. The commands, marvels, and Spiritual 
gifts of Jesus Christ.. The philosophy of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. The. belief of Spiritualists and the Church 
of the future.” It is largely composed of citations from 
the Bible referring to Jesus. h ne 
line of belief, it will doubtless prove interesting to our Spir- 
itualistic friends. 


In calling attention to the advertisement of ‘‘ Burns’ 
Phonic Shorthand ” on another page we baye pleasure iu 
saying that the lectures of Prof. Adler now appearing in 
this paper are taken down in this method of shorthand @y | 
D. W. Craig, assistant stenographer at police headquarters, 
and also that the addresses of Mrs. Hyzer before the Spirit- 
ualistic Society of Brooklyn, which are printed in various 
Spirittalistic papers,‘are reported stenographically by a 
jady who is ‘an accomplished writer of Burns’ Phonic 
Shorthand. Mrs. Hyzer is an inspirational and very rapid 
speaker. This statement is made in order that persons 
ordering the work may feel assured that in studying from 
its ‘pages they are learning an approved, efficient, and’ 
‘standard system of phonography. l na 

oo 
Babhitt’s “Principles of Light and Color.” 


`. This superb volume which we have examined a little 
further than when we previously mentioned it, has made its 
appearance, and opens up a great field of original research, 
demonstrating asit does the very. form and working of 
atoms, and the basic principles of. Chemistry. and Therepeu- 
tics, -The examples.of cure by means of light, color, and 
other fine natural forces which it gives are truly .marveloue, 
and a.new world generally.unknown to our medical men is 
opened out, - If followed up, sucha work should save many | 
doctor's. bills by showing how. to use. these safe, powerful. 
e | ang refined elements,. The work contains 576 pages, and ‘a 

‘Sixth : When: w person is convicted of an offense, and [@feat-number..of beautiful plates and engravings, being 
ceed ees afne: itis within. the discretion of thẹ| equal on.the whole to books which usually fell for $5 
court to order his imprisonment. until -the fine is:paid,” __. palthough itis put.at.$4..- It is published by Babbitt & Co., 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Heywood will escape lightly, . 


It is | 


‘of a pamphlet by J. M. Feebles, M.D:, published by James 
Burns, London, which has been forwarded to us by Messrs. 


Though not in our style or]: 


Science Hall, N. ¥.,.or-will. be, furnished by ourselves at 
publishers’ price. Postage free. We quote the following 
notice of the book from the American Bookseller: l 


“The Principles of Light and Color” is the most remark- 
able book we have seen in along time, and one which, if 
we do not mistake, will cause a flutter among scientists, and 
lead to new and important developments, The new theories 
offered by the author will certainly not be accepted without 
close scrutiny, but they at least deserve that scrutiny, and of 
our best scholars. They are the result of years of study and _ 
experimentation, and if they can be overthrown at all, it 
will take no little scientific as well as logical skill. The 
introductory chapter is devoted to the harmonic laws of the 
universe, the author pointing out this unity or parallelism 
of all of nature’s laws, illustrating by numerous examples in 


. | music, architecture, painting, physiology—in fact, gleaning 
‘| from the whole field of nature and art. 


We cannut do jug- 
tice in a brief notice to the author’s charming illustrations 
of the principle that-perfection in art, as well as nature, con- 
sists of a proper combination of gradation and contrast. 
The division of colors, and the whole discussion of them 
will delight the heart of the artist, and he must be a dull 
reader who cannot derive pleasure from a perusal of this 
chapter. Some of the author’s new theories are here stated, 
as, for instance, that as in music the scale is duplicated, 
indefinitely, so the septave scale of colors is duplicated by a 
scale of invisible colors. The most of the chapter, however 
is given up to showing that nature’s great and universal law 
of Larmony is the equilibrium of the principles of Unity and 
Diversity. In the second chapter the writer shows the 
insufficiency of the present theories. of light and force. 


«| Scientists have confined themselves too much to results or 


external specialties, as Agassiz once admitted; they have 
failed to find general laws for the causes of things, It is 
easy to say that the particles of zinc, for instance, are held ` 
together by cohesion, and that they are torn apart by chem- 
ical affinity when the metal is immersed in sulphuric acid, 
but no one.has yet defined either cohesion or chemical affin- 
ity. So it is with electricity, gravitation, and all the forces 
of nature; we know what they do, but not what they are. 
The accepted theories relating to them, and also to light and 
color and heat, our author holds to be wrong, and gives 
some very striking reasons.. He holds, also, that the cause 
of all the false reasoning of scientists is found in their fail- 
ure to ascertain the atomic constitution of things, and in 
their ignoring the dual nature of the universe in their 
efforts to divorce matter from force. It will be seen that 
Dr. Babbitt discusses many other things beside light and 
color. In his investigation of these he was led to the dis- 
covery of the uniform laws here set forth, and these affect 
all science. In seeking the sources of light and color, and 
the laws which govern them, he discovered the Etherio- 
Atomic Laws of Force, which are here set forth with much 
detail and plausible argument, and are shown to harmonize 
with. all the known facts of science. Briefly, the theory is 
that thére are many different kinds of etheré in space, 
through which the various forces are propagated, by a 
peculiar motion of the atoms about.atoms. This motion is 
uniform, and he makes it account for all the phenomena of 
the forces. No description short of an essay can do justice 
to this theory; indeed, it can hardly be criticized at all off- 
hand. Itis ingenious and able, the result of much study 
and research, plausible, and, after the first principles are mas- 
tered, easy to accept and difficult to combat. Withal, it is 
made very interesting, even to the unscientific reader, He 
applies his theory not only to the phenomena of the earth, 
but also to the formation, movements, and conditions of the 
heavenly bodies, and in this portion of the work there is ` 
much to interest astronomers. In succeeding chapters, he 
discusses at length Chromo-Chemistry, Chromo-Therapeu- 
tics or Chromopathy, Chromo-Culture of Vegetable Life, 
Chromo-Philosophy, Chromo-Dynancies or higher. grade 
lights and forces, and Chromo-Mentalism, and a whole 
chapter is given to Vision. The portion on Chromo-Chemis- 
try is ably written, and that on Chromo-Theraputics, show- 
ing the influence of light and color on mind and body, is 
full of interest... Some of the statements made under the 
head of Chromo-Mentalism are startling, but there is very 
little: speculation without logical reasoning. As we have 


„said, it is impossible to do the bodk justice in a short notice. 


The field covered is so vast, and the theories propounded so 
important, that an adequate idea of the whole can only be 
given in an extended review. Itis illustrated by no less 
than two hundred photo-engravings, and a number of mag- 
nificent colored plates. The author’s views as to the effect 
of color upon. the eyes are carried out in printing the book 
on & dark pearl or diluted sky-blue paper.” 


ee 


I TELL you there is no- God; that creation isa chi mera 
that the-cternity of a universe would. be as: inconvenient as 
the eternity of a spirit; that, because I cannot conceive how 
motion can have engendered a world, which it has doubtless 
the power of sustaining (or maintaining), it is absurd to 
raige the difficulty by the supposed existence of a being that 
I understand no better; that, if the members of the physical 
order betray a certain intelligence, the disorders that reign 
in the moral order annihilate all Providence. I tell you 
that, if all be the work of a God, all should be as perfect as 
possible; for, if all be not as perfect as possible, then that 
God must be powerless to make it so or unwilling: that it 
should be so. Itis then for the best that I am not more en- 
iightened with regard fo his existence: this admitted, what 


need have Lof your knowledge? Even were it as clearly, as 


it is imperfectly, demonstrated; that all evil is the source of 
some good; that it was well that a Britannicus, that best of 
princes, thould perish; that a Nero, the most evil among 
men, should reign, how would you prove to me that it 
would have been impossible to attain the same ends without 
making use of the same means?, To permit.vicé to add by 
contrast to the beauty of virtue is but a weak gain for so 
real aloss, “Theos,” says the Atheist,‘ is what L object to; 
what have you to answer?—that I am a wretch, and that if 
I had nothing to fear from God, I would not deny his exist- 
ence:” Leave that phrase to mouthing orators, it might 
shame the truth; urbanity forbids it, and it shows but scant 
charity. Because a man is wrong in not believing in God, 
ate we right in abusing him? Men have recourse to invee- 
tives:-when they fail-in proofs. Between two controvert. 
ists, a:hundred: to one may be staked that he in the wrong 
will loose His ‘temper. “Thus there was then something - 


‘other than.the appearance of bread and wine, else the poi- 


son must have incorporated itself into the body and blood > 


of Jesus Christ. - +4 
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Mrs. Besant’s Plea for her Child. 
HER CRITICISM OF THE MOTIVES OF THE JUDGE WHO SEPAR- 
- ATED HER FROM HER CHILD,—SOMETHING ABOUT PUBLIC 
‘IDEAS OF MORALITY, i na 
(Letter to the National Reformer.) 


During the long struggle which began in March, 1877, no l 


word has escaped me against the respective judges before 

whom Í have had to. plead. Some have been harsh, but, at 
. least, they have been fairly just, and even if a sign of prej- 
_ udice appeared, it was yet not sufficient to be a scandal to 
_ the bench. Of Sir George Jessel, however, I cannot speak 
in terms even of respect, for in his conduct towards myself 
he has been rough, coarse, and unfair to au extent that I 
never expected to ssein any English Judge. Sir George Jes- 
sel is subtle and acute, but he is rude, overbearing, and coarse, 
` He has the sneer of a Mephistopheles mingled with a curi- 
ons monkeyish pleasure in inflicting pain. Sir George Jes- 
sel prides himself on being ‘‘a man of the world,” and he 
expresses the low morality. common to that class when the 
` phrase is taken in its worst sense; he holds, like the “men 
of the world” who ‘‘see life” in Leicester Square and the 
Haymarket, that women are kept chaste only through fear 
andfrom lack of opportunity; that men may be loose in 
morals if they will, and that women are divided into two 
classes for their use—one to be the victims and the toys of 
the moment, the otherto be kept ignorant and strictly 


guarded, so as to be worthy of being selected as wives. Sir, 


. George Jessel considers that a woman becomes an outcast 

` from society because she thinks that womea would be hap- 
pier, healthier, safer, it they had some slight acquaintance 
with physiology, and were not condemned, through ignor- 
ance, to give birth to human lives fore-doomed to misery, to 
disease, and to starvation. Sir George Jessel might have 
been surprised, had he been in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, on the following day, and had seen it filled with 
men and women, quiet looking, well dressed, and respecta- 
ble, and had heard the cries of “‘Shame on him!” which 
rang round the hall when his brutal remark was quoted. 
Such language only causes a reaction towards the insulted: 
person even among those who would otherwise be antago- 
nistic, and Sir George Jessel has ranged on my side many a 
woman who, but for him, would have held aloof. 

Sir George Jessel is a Jew; he thinks that a parent should 
be deprived of a child if he or she withhold from it relig- 
ious training. Two hundred years ago, Sir George Jessel’s 
children might have been taken from him because he did 
not bring them up as Christians, Sir George Jessel and his 
race have been relieved from disabilities, and he now joins 
the persecuting majority, and deals out to the Atheist the 

. game measure dealt to his forefathers by the Christians. The 
Master of the Rolls pretended that by depriving me of my 
child he was inflicting no punishment on me. If the Master 
of the Rolls have any children, he must-be as hard-hearted in 
the home as he is on the bench if he would not feel that any 
penalty was inflicted on him if his little ones were torn from 
him and handed over to a Christian priest, who would teach 
them to despise him asa Jew and hate him asa denier of 
Christ. Even now Jews are under many social disabilities, 
and even when richly gilt, Christian society looks upon them 
with thinly-concealed dislike. The’ old- wicked prejudice 
still survives against them, and itis with shame and with 
disgust that Liberals see a Jew trying to curry favor with 
Christian society by reviving the obsolete penalties once 
inflicted on his own people. 

Of one thing Sir George Jessel and his Christian friends 
ray: be sure, that neither prosecution nor penalty will pre- 
vent me from teaching both Atheism and Malthusianism to 
all who will listen to me; and since Christianity is still so 

' bigoted as to take the child from thé mother because of a 
difference of creed, I will strain every nerve to convert the 
men and women around me, and more especially the young, 
to a creed more worthy of humanity. 

Sir George Jesse] pretended to have the child’s interests 
at heart; in reality he utterly ignored them, I offered to 
settle $110 a year on the child if she was placed in the 
charge of some trustworthy and respectable person, but the 
Master did not even notice the offer. He takes away the 
child from plenty and comfort, and throws her into compar- 
ative poverty; he takes her away from most tender and 
watchful care, and places her uuder the guardianship of a 
man so reckless of her health that he chose the moment of 
her serious illness to ask for her removal; he takes her away 
from cultured and thoughtful society to place her among 
half-educated farmers. Nay, he goes further: Dr. Drys- 
dale’s affidavit stated that it was absolutely necessary at 
present that she should have her mother’s care; and: Sir 
George Jessel distegards this, and, in her still weak state, 
drags her from her home and from all she cares for and 
throws her into the hands of strangers. If any serious 
results follow, Sir George Jessel will be morally, though not 
legaily, responsible for them. Ja her new home she can 
have no gentle womanly attendance. No Christian lady of 

_ high character will risk the misconstruction to which she 
would be exposed by living aione at Bibsey Vicarage with a 
young clergyman who is neither a bachelor nor a widower; 
the child will be condemned either to solitary neglect at 
home or to the cold strictness of a boarding-achool. She is 
bright, gay, intelligent, merry now. What will shé be at a 
year'e end? My worst wish for Sir George Jessel is that the 
measure he bas meted out to me may, before he dies, be 
measured out to him or his. ANNIE BESANT. 


RECENTLY in Ottawa, Kansas, a citizen of Olatha was 
fined; under a license law, seven dollars, including costs, 
for selling the work ‘‘ Fruits of Philosophy,” and would 
have been prosecuted, under a State law, for selling obscene 
literature, but for the Liberals of the place advising him to 
leave, being poor and unable to stand law expenses. The 
prosecution was no doubt instigated by priestly bigots and 
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their dupes, whose spirit is of the sixteenth century, instead 


of the nineteenth. This is one of the beauties of a place 
ruled by sectarian bigots and their tools.” Verily, where 


ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise} 


Letters from Friends. 


T. C. LELAND AND ‘‘ THE INDEX” ONCE MORE, 

Mr. Eprror: I might also add now to the foregoing cap- 
tion, “and THE- TRUTH SEEKER,” for my article in this 
week's TRUTH SEEKER (May 25th) seems to have stitred up 
your own sensibilities as well as those of Mr. Leland; never- 
theless it is not my intention to enter into a long contro- 
versy, deeming it entirely superfluous. 
animadversion I may very well leave unanswered, siuce I re- 


ferred to the Paine Memorial matter, that agitated you so; 


much, merely as an instance of the folly of Liberal papers’ 
quarrels, and stated nothing but whatfeverybody-will accept 
as irrefutable truth. The subject of your past quarrels with 
The Investigator I did not touch at all, nor did I say whether 
you were right or wrong in them. I spoke simply of these. 
unwise quarrels of Liberals papers with each other, and of the 
pernicious folly of such pickerinugs; that was all. If you, 
nevertheless, find yourself stung by my quite impersonal 
and general remarks, and think it necessary to defend your 
course in that affair, it was neither my intention to praise 
or censure it (otherwise than in the foregoing relation), 
nor is it my fault. It indicates merely a weak spot, if not a 
bad conscience, on your part. — Sea T 

In regard to“Mr. L’s “comments” ou my letter, as far as 
they refer to my charges against him, I need likewise not to 
say much. My letter is now before the readers of THE: 
TRUTH SEEKER, as well as his of. the lith inst:;.1 may,i 
then, confidently leave it to iheir judgment whether. his said 
letter was friendly and just to The Index and Mr, Abbot, or 
otherwise; whether it deserves my rebuke or not; and 
whether what I said was correct or erroneous. And though 
it is true that, as he in his attempted self-justification says, 
my article concerniug Mr. H. C. Neville'a appeared three or 
four months ago (The Index, Jan. 10), and, consequently, 
did not refer to his (N’s) fanatical article, “ Purification of 
Liberalism,” yet it was, at least, on a very similar-subject, to 
wit, ‘‘ Perverted Liberalism.” That, Mr.: Editor, is, how- 
ever, not the real point by no means. I censured Mr. Ii. 
for intimating in his letter and by bis language that Mr. 
Abbot was too prejudiced and biased to allow a rejoinder to 
Mr. N.’s attack on Liberalism and Liberals, and that “ even 


+ if any one should write one and send it to him he would refuse 


to publish it.” Mr. Leland states then, further, in his ‘com 
ments ” on my letter, ‘‘ I knew of at least one article sent to 
The Index on the subject [and refused]; and presumed 
that ‘there were others. I now know there were several, 
aud among them, ‘a bird in the air’ tells me, was one 
from Mr. Einstein. which was not published.” Now, sir, 
this last is true, But either Mr. Leland did not listen long 
and patiently enough to his‘ bird in the air,” or his ‘“‘ bird” 
was not well enough informed itself, else he might: also 
have learned from it that I, myself, told Mr. Abbot, when 
I sent him this unpublished article, that I did not care 
much if he chose not to publish it. The subject was so 
similar to my first (and published) article that I besitated to 
write again at all on it, Butit seems rather mysterious to 
me how that ‘bird in the air” could be so familiar with 
what was going on in The Index office, and yet not know, 
and also tell Mr. L. that I wrote tus to Mr. Abbot. 

In regard to my “ glass house of brittle grammar,” I will 
say that, as Mr. Leland is 2 well-educated natwe American, 
and, hence, ought to know English grammar better than I 
do, I will readily yield’ him the palm in. English grammar, 
as he, no doubt, even if be knew any German at all,. prob- 
ably will, for the same reason, yield it to me in German 
grammar, Yet, I think I know enough of English grammar 
to write that language understandingly—{ think no one 
will find any difficulty to understand this letter—and to 
know that ‘' Nobody has ‘discussed’ [it—N.’s article] or at 
least nobody that The Index would print ” is bad Engiish as 
well as bad German grammar, Mr, L. to the contrary 
notwithstanding. So I, too, ‘‘ will stand by my grammar” 
aswell as he by his. i 

But, Mr. Editor, I can and will not stand by my orthog- 
raphy as it appears in THE TRUTH SEEKER, though very 
well as I wrote it in my letter. In that respect you made 
several blunders. In line three of my (printed) letter you 
had ‘‘jealousness’? where I wrote ‘‘jealousies; in line 
nine you print “ growls? where I wrote ‘‘ quarrels;"and in 
the third paragraph, line nine, you print ‘* The Index and 
his editor ” where I wrote, ‘‘ and-its editor.” ‘Fhis is al} I 
will say on the subject. - Morris EINSTEIN. - 

MR. LELAND’S REPLY. 

Mr. Einstein’s criticisms are too trivial to be worth much 
attention. i 
impression to anybody but Mr. Einstein. If I were writing 
now, with bis keen eye for unintended meanings before me, 


I should say: “At least nobody that Zhe Indeg has as yet’ 


printed.” Thatis what I meant; and I did not mean ‘would: 
print” in the sense of arbitrarily or unjustly excluding auy 
communication. Mr. Abbot, I know, maintains a free 
platform. Illiberality in that regard is not one of kis 
faults, and is not the complaint I have to make of him. , 

As to grammar, mine, in the sentence crititicized, is cor- 
rect according to English usage ;-and I recommend Mr. 
Einstein not to take the risk of criticizing an English 
writer where the chances are that the writer knows what he 
is about. On the other hand, both his grammar and ‘his 
orthography in his last letter areincorrect. For instance, 
what can be made of such a sentence as this: “As an instance 
of this I wil] now only refer to the Paine Memorial Building 
matter, which ought to and might have all been settled sgt- 
isfactorially more than two years ago; but instead of it, and 
owing mainly to these -foolish jealousies and quarrels, the 
building is this day yet burdened with a heavy debt and 
mortgage—as large as is the burning shame for-Liberals not 
to have wiped it out long ago.” i 

Then, as to spelling, there ia no such word as “ picker- 
ings,” which occurs with the p” plainly written in his 
previous letter and in the one above, J suppose he means 
‘‘bickerings.”” Probably that is a spelling he will conclude, 
after some study, that he won't stand by. He.does, indeed, 
write weil enough to be understood; but my point is that he 
is not quite that thoroughly trained expert in grammar as 
to be in all points qualified to set up as a critic. T. OL. 


A WORD BY THE EDITOR. — 


The three errors which Mr. Einstein thinks our printers 
made in his former letter were as much his as theirs. 
doubtless meant “ quarrels,” but his manuseript looks more 


For your own| 


My language, I am sure, conveyed Ho such | 


do this, especially if they possess damagin 


He” 


| like “ growls.” In the word ‘‘ jealousies” the printers-did` 


make a mistake. But in the third paragraph his manuscript 
reads “The Index and Ais editor,” if it reads anything. ` We 
will return the’ manuscript to its author for his own satis- 


J faction. If he can make iis of t-i-s, he surpasses us in 
| constriction. As regards our finding oursélves “ stung’? by 


his remarks about quarrels, etc., we are happy to assure the 
gentleman that'we-are not badly stung. No swelling nor 
inflammation hastaken place, and not even mich itching. It 
was hardly a flea-bite. His insinuations about a “ weak 
spot” and a “bad conscience” were hardly called for. 


: ; ‘BNOWVILLE, VA., May 26, 1878. 
DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: Iam so much pleased with the 
‘Mother of Harlots,” which thee was so kind as to send 
me, that I wish to say a word to. others in commendation. of 
itasa book containiag more facts damaging to the Roman 
Catholic Church and its priests and rulers than any other I 
have everread. It is far the best ‘of ‘the “Holy Cross” 
series. Mr. Hogan, having been a confessing priest for 
twenty-five. years, knows whereof he writes, His revealr 


„ments cost him peaee, security, and even life itself; and 


after sacrificing his all. to warn the world of the deeds, 
plans, and aims of popery, we cannot do less than to read 
and ‘heed his unmasking of the wily schemes of the most 
dishonest and treacherous class of men that has ever cursed 
the: world — the -Catholic priesthood. .It- is easy to- call 
names, but when these epithets are backed by hundreds of 
facts such as Hogan tells us, we feel that language is ntterly 
inadequate to express our detestation and abhorrence of 
deeds so black and vile. A few quotations may ‘not’. be 
amiss asa specimen of what cannot be too widely or too 
universally Known: : a oe 

“ Catholicism says, ‘The pope can do all things which he 
wishes,'and is‘empowered by God to do many things which 
he himself cannot do’! This‘makes the pope greater and 
more powerful than any other being can possibly be! Gods 
and devils are nothing when placed in comparison. with 
Mr, Popey! : a ; 

te A pope cannot commit even sin without praise.’ 

‘¢ «The Roman Church is never wrong and will never fall 
iato. error.’ es a pa e 

t“ Every priest in the Roman Church. invokes the curse of 
heaven on every non-Catholic in the world on the Thursday 
before Good Friday of every year. 

“An oath of allegiance to any power save the pope himself 
is always taken by every Catholic with a mental reserva- 
tion: oa i i 

“If a Catholic confesses'his resolve to commit murder; his 
confessor has no power to hinder him, or to make known 
the contemplated crime.” i 

As this Church was in its infancy, such she still remains, 
for as its head is infallible, it can never improve, progress, 
or change. This one volume ‘‘Popery. Dissected, or the 
Mother of Harlots,” is enough to make every truth-loving 
person forever abhor and despise every Catholic priest in the 
world! Other men may be innocent of willful deception 
and voluntary crime, but no Catholic priest can beso, for 
his oaths Compel bim to daily ànd continual sin. There is 
nO escape, NO Way out of it, save by renouncing the. whole 
thing, and breaking loose from them entirely; and few dare 
information. 
Their life is at stake, and there is no rest for the sole of their 
foot. Such is Catholicism; and‘ Protestantism has only 
evoluted ona little way ahead of it. : : eo 

Every blow ‘struck at the root of the old tree-helps to 


‘destroy its branches. ‘Read; reflect, and be wise in. time, 
-and let us each and all bless and thank our industrious, hard- 


working, and good champion, D, M, Bennett, for his noble 
effort towards enlightening the world by publishing so many 
eye-openers. Remember too, that each book we buy helps 
to open a way for the publishing of more. oe 
Respectfully, : Ermina D: SLENKER. 


ea ; Moosic; PA., May 29, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear. Jir: L am afraid Mr, Abbot is 
suffering from the same disease as that which attacked S. 
W. Payne with such direful results. I sincerely hope that 
he may recover before worse symptoms set in.: It is unfor- 
tunate for- him ‘that he has cast ‘such a reflection'on Col. 
Ingersoll. Lawyers are notin the habit of signing docu- 
ments without a knowledge of their contents. : 
. Ep. H. Hovse, 


CENTRAL, 5. C., May 13, 1878, 

Dean BENNETT: I have just sold one copy each of the. 
“‘Humphrey-Bennett Discussion,” ‘‘Exeter Hall,” ‘and 
“ Outcast.” Iam sorry I can’t send you more, but money 
is so scarce, and superstition so plenty, that a Freethinker 
has a‘ rough road to Jordan.” There are a great many 
people in this section who love to dorrow and read Free- 
thought literature. They like Toa TRUTH SEEKER, speak in 
high terms of its editor, acknowledge his defense of Liber- 
alism unanswerable, but just ask one of them to subscribe 
or buy a book and they show the ‘‘ white feather” in an 
instant and step back into the ranks of respectable cowards. 
I am sorry to see by the last TRUTH SEEKER that “Scar 
Face Tony ” is still on yout track, not that I fear he can do 
you any serious injury, but thea no gentleman likes to have 
a skunk in-his parlor, Iam well pleased with your hand- 
ling of. that donble-refined, high-toned Liberal, H. Clay 
Neville the First. I guess he is about twenty-four carets 
fine in his own estimation or weighed in the Comstock 
balance. And since he is so spotless in purity 1 presume 
he will be entitled to a friend in the Comstock court, and 
a membership in- the Payne, Peterson, and Indeg ring. 

Well, Brother Bennett, do you know that I have become 
thoroughly disgusted with pseudo-Liberals'? I despise a 
coward, for ‘‘ he who conceals a truth betrays a trust,” and 
when a man takes me to one sideor behind the door and says, ` 
‘Loan me your TRUTH SEEKER, or the ‘Age of Reason’ ” 


; (Thomas Paine’s), or any other. Liberal work, I at once ‘con- 
| clude that ] am in the company of a hypocrite, and would 


gladly swap him off for a gospel chicken-eater. I'did not know 
until recently that we had so many in the Liberal ranks who 
are willing to “ hold with the hare and run with the hounds,” 
and I hope you will continue to handle and expose all such 
in the same manner you have Mr. Neville, notwithstanding 
they may be backed and bolstered up by all the ‘Paynes, 
Petersons, Abbots, and Comatocks in the land. Don’t be 
discouraged; your labors in the cause-of truth have been 
honorable and untiring; your name is a household word in 
thousands of families; you have more friends to-day than 


tgou had yesterday; you will have more to-nidrrow than you 


have to-day. ; True it-is'an occasional Sturm may say, ‘‘ Stop 
my paper,” ian occasional Indes may pick flaws, and 
Paynefui falsehoods may sometimes assail you, but you have 
already proved yourself more than a match for all your 
enemies. Every time (a8 a friend'of miné remarked yester- 
day) that they attack you they find the contract too large. 


Art 
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T:now close. with my best wishes for your peace ‘and 
prosperity. .I shail continue to do all I can for you by 
selling your publications or obtaining subscribers. Tiue 
I can do but little, but that little I do cheerfully. 

Please send me the “ Infidels Text Book” by Cooper, 

-Fraternally thine, - - R. M. Casey. 


te ' Lone LAKE, Minyn,, June 6, 1878. 

D. M. BENNEYT, Dear Sir: Aga Liberal I am very sorry 
for the misunderstanding (if misunderstanding it is) between 
yourself and Mr. Abbot. 
first issue, and Tux TRUTH SEEKER since January last, so 
that I claim to be posted ou all that pertains to the dispute 
between you and Mr. Abbot concerning that petition. I 
further claim the ability to take a common sense view of 
the .controversy between you, and here I put wyself on 
record as being uvhesitatingly and urqualifiedly on your 
side of the question. I sincerely regret that our two most 
prominent Liberal editors should differ so seriously, giving. 
cause to the enemy "to speak reproachfully,” and still I 
believe that but for the ihisrepresentations of The Index, out- 
siders would have viewed it as my friends here do, that the 
petition was got up in the interest of liberty, morality, and 
justice. Then the question arises as to how came Mr. 
Abbot to take so perverted a view of it? I have studied 
mankind a little, and 1 think I know: Mr. Bennett, you are 
too popular as.a Liberal publisher; your petition secured 
more than five times as mauy names in three. months as the 
‘petition emanating from The Indes office obtained in three 
years: and I must say here that I was very much interested 


in the success of both petitions, and spent several days in| 


getting signatures to them, still that would only account for 
a feeling of jealous opposition, und not for ‘the vindictive- 
ness exhibited in some of the late editorials of The Index. 
Alas, for poor human, nature! I have looked upon the 
efforts of our leading Liberal editors, writers, and lecturers. 
to enlighten our people as a promise of good things to come; 
a promise of a just and permanent government, untainted 
or.unmixed by Christianity or any other religion, and of a 
virtuous and happy people, still I have hope in that prom- 
ise, but storm-clouds sometimes obscure our horizon. 
Again, about that petition: I tell you, sir, that nő amount of 
sophistry and special pleading on the part of Mr. Abbot or 
anybody else, will change the common sense views of 
`. people who have read or heard both sides. Mr. Abbot 
knows in his soul that you and the majority of those who 
signed that petition are as Virtuous and as much opposed to 
the spread of obscene literature or obscenity in any formas 
he is, Then why such a ‘perversion. of truth and fact ? 
Echo answers, why ? But let that suffice. I know you are 
abundantly able to vindicate your position and keep your 
readers pusted. . You seldom hear from your friends in the 
big woods of Minnesota, although some of us hear. from 
you every week. There are five in my immediate neighbor- 
hood besides myself, all Spiritualists, who take Tux TRUTH 
SEEKER. We like you all the better for investigating our 
philosophy as you sometimes do, because we know it: is 
true; but were you indifferent as to its truth or falsity, as 
some editors appear to be, we would take your truth-seeking, 
trath-finding paper all the same. I very seldom write fora 
paper, am sixty-six, about old enough to die, but Iam in 
no hurry about it. There is much industry required here 
to make comfortable homes, and I am able to work some 
‘yet, As to Comstock and Payne, you would not probably 
print what I might say of those miscreants.. Ever yours in 
the love of truth, © WILLIAM ARCHIBALD, 


Dear Fruunp BENNETT : The defense of that petition— 
which ‘bas so irritated the “cultured” cuticle of Mr. Ab- 
bot—and its “70,000” signers, may be safely left to you 
and Mr. Leland, but I think it is the duty of every one, that 
can possibly do so, to defend their own deliberate acts. 
From his long silence I had most sincerely hoped that Mr. 
Abbot had seen the pernicious error that he had committed, 
and though too self-sufficient to acknowledge it openly, was 
doing the best he could—keeping quiet. But I was hugging 
a fond delusion, for according to your statement, on: the 
16th ult., he breaks out and is more yiolent, insulting, and 
unjust than ever, charging all who signed and defended the 
petition, as being in favor of obscenity. ‘his is so grossly 
mean and unjust that 1 feel justified in hurling it into the 
teeth of Mr. Abbot, and tell him that he les, and that most 
eruelly. Does the gentleman (?) in question, think for one 
moment that all those signera lack discrimination, purity, 

and honesty? Hardly possible, and yet heis trying to per- 
suade his readers that such is the case, which places him in+ 
a position which the most contemptible politician in the 
country would scarcely envy. How low have the ‘mighty 
fallen! But this comes of ‘‘ culture” and réfinement lack. 
ing sufficient backbone to enable it to stand up for a cause, 
however just it may be, so long as it is unpopular, and not 
sanctioned by the Church and Mrs. Grundy. I have Jong 
believed ina higher culture for the masses, but if, as it 
would seem, should they get it, it is going to rob them of 
their sturdy independence and. hatred of all shams and 
injustice, and fill them with a spirit of -pusillanimity, why I 
Shall rather advocate that they be taught to love liberty, and 
to hate tyranny, injustice, and hypocrisy, wherever found. 
In conclusion, I would say to Mr. Abbot and. the readers of 
his paper, and those q$ THE TRUTH SEEKER, too, that I am 
more proud to day that my name is on that petition than I 
was three months ago, because I have seen to what lengths 
Comstock and his supporters can go in pursuit of money 
and reveuge—two things very dear to their picus souls. 
I hope and trust that Congress will pay that respect and 
attention to the petition that its signatures demand. Yours 


for right and justice, Jno: WARR. 
DUFFERIN COLLEGE, 
Lonpon, ONT., June 6, 1878. 


DEAR Bır: In one or two numbers of Tue TRUTH 
BEEKER, which I came across by chance a few months 
since, there appeared to be running through a series of arti» 
cles entitled (if I remember rightly) ‘“‘ Things I do not Be- 
lieve.” -They seemed to me to be of considerable practical 
value, and, as a contributor to the Toronto Freethought 
Journal, they would-be of. great service to me for reference 
in dealing—as I have proposed to myself to deal—with a 
succession of biblical episodes. They seem to contain 
many valuable hints, Are they published’ by you in book. 
or pamphlet form? and, if so, would you kindly forward 
‘them to me, and J will immediately’ remit ‘the amount? ` ` 
_ Permit me to. express to you my admiration ‘of the-calm 
and dignified ‘firmness with which you meet: thé sometimes 
crude and vulgar attacks on your liberty of thought:in re- 
“+ gard to Spiritualism, | E cannot ‘call myself. a Spiritualist, 
“though Ihave seen something of its manifestations and 


.., claims.. My state of misd in that connection is, in fact, 


very nearly your own, butI:do not find thata suspended 
judgment damaged logieal power,. But I am indignan ' 


I have taken The Index since its | 


Ea . 


when any section of Freethinkers falsities its claim to its| 
title by degenerating into the violence and intolerance of | 
orthodoxy. : 

This is the tendency. I notice that Materialists,.and Spir- 
itualists alike, are falling into this snare and forgetting the 


-| common ground on which we all: meet, that of the destruc- 


tion of the orthodox insolence, which thev are imitating, to 
their infinite discredit. There is, as Edward Maitland 
says, or should be, no limit to personal freedom but the’ 
line which marks interference with the personal freedom of 
others.. I forget the exact words, but that is the sense. 

I met a very estimable Freethinker afew months ago 
whose natural abilities were probably far superior to my 
own. Buthis opportunities for reading had been so limited 
that, by mere force of superior information, I felt myself, 
so to speak, round him on every side, not, however, with- 
out pen g able to improve myself by his viewsin every par- 
ticular, G ? i 

Alluding to my personal preference for, and intuition of 
‘the idea of some future state of. being, inasmuch as I fcei 
difficulty in realizing that the spirit which so earnestly 
Jongs for an increase of the power of knowledge here—a 
longing of which the infirmities aud trammels of the flesh 
debar us from fruition, is doomed to utter disappointment— 
my friend, who isa Materialist, told me he did not think I 
was entitled to call myself a Freethinker. Well, Isaid, the 
proof of my claim is simple. Iam king, lord, priest, and 
master in the domain. of my.own thoughts and intuitions, 
and, while interfering with no man, or dictating to him, I 
am sofree in mind that I decline to receive dictation as to 
‘what I may choose to call myself from you, or from any 
man even infinitely more clever. than either of us, unless 
that man appeals to my-inner conviction of right or wrong. 
I then (I think) proceeded further to take the conceit out of 
my friend’s fast developing orthodoxy of so-called Mate- 
Yialism. ; : 

The fact is, I find my mind so many-sided thatI can go 


long distances in company with wrong creeds and opinions, 
but the moment any one of them develops dogmatism, I set 
up my back and show my teeth. I can’t heip it. Ortho- 
doxy, dogmatism, heresy, authority in matters of opinion 
‘arid conscience, these are the four terms for which I have a 
burning end inextinguishable hatred and defiance, and I 
honor the stand you take for your own liberty of thought. 
Very respectfully yours, G. W. GRIFFITH. 


THE WATKINS CONVENTION. 


FRIEND BENNETT.: If the Freethinker’s Convention, to 
be held at Watkins, N. Y., August 22d, 28d, 24th. and 25th, 
is to be such a convention as the times demand, every earnest 
Liberal in the United States should commence at once to 
work for its success. And now allow me to make a few 
suggestions. There are some thirty counties in this State 
where there are Freethought and Liberal league county 
committees, and some five counties where there are Liberal 
league .county committees. Each of these committees 
should see to it that the meeting is well advertised in their 
county papers, and should make arrangements to send 
large delegations from their respective counties. Then it 
would be well for each county committee to procure a tent 
for the people who may attend from their county; that 
would save expense. And in the counties where there are 
no county committees I wish the Liberal friends would 
send me the name-of some one who would act as the chair- 
man of such a committee. Then I desire to ask each 
county committee to immediately see what reduction of 
fare they can get on railroads from their county, and 
notify me. re Liberals residiug in the various cities of 
the United States will confer a great favor by making 
arrangements with railroads for reduced fares. 'There will 
probably be some fifty or more of the ablest Liberal speak- 
ers of the Union present, and as soon as possible the names 
of those who will attend will be published in the Liberal 
papers, and our Liberal friends everywhere should see that 
these notices are copied into the secular papers. And, asa 
final request, may I ask every Liberal who intends to be 
presert ut the meeting to send me his or her name, inclosing 
at least a three-cent postage stamp to assist in paying for 
advertising the meeting, H. L. GREEN, Sec. 

P. S.—I learn that Mr. Charles Ellis, of Boston, proposes 
to lecture for the Liberal public in central and western New 
York. I hope he may have many invitations, as he is able 
and worthy. I was much pleased with his lecture at-the 
Waterloo meeting. - H. L. G. 


Bucwanan, Mica., May 19. 1878. 
Mr. D. M. Bannerer, Dear Si: Inclosed please find 
money order for one dollar, for which please send me one 
dollars worth of Paine’s ‘Age of Reason.” Send by 
mail, . 
Our Liberal Society, although it is in the country, seven 


‘miles from any town, is progressing finely. The tracts we 


ordered some time ago have béén carefully circulated, and 
have been the means of opening the eyes of several people. 
We hold meetings on the first and third Sundays of each 
month, and each meeting brings in new listeners. Our 
Sunday meetings are opposed by the bigoted church mem- 
bers of this vicinity, but, as the enemies of freedom are 
actively at work trying to get laws passed that shall curtail 
our liberties, we propose to fight for our rights and do what 
we can to forever perpetuate free speech, free press, and 
free religion. , 

: . Gro. W. REESE, Pres. B, I. Liberal League. 


FLORENCE, IOWA, June 5, 1878, 

FRIEND BENNETT: I cannot resist the temptation to thank 
Mr. ©, L. James for his excellent discourse upon the 
‘Relation of the Sexes,” and you for giving your many 
thousand readers an opportunity to read it. Mr. James is 
right; the demand for woman’s rights cannot logically stop 
short of absolute personal freedom as a political, industrial, 
and social being. Love must be left free to seek its own. 
We must-get rid of the idea that the family is the unit in the 
commonwealth. Iam sorry to see that even Col. Ingersoll 
has apparently fallen into this mistake. The individual is 
the unit, the commonwealth is but an aggregation of such 
units. Why does the husband shoot down the so-called ‘‘ par- 
amour” of. his wife, as did Wm. Pitts, and Dean 8. Tyler 
the other day at Hastings, Mich.? Simply because society 
regards the wife as a piece of property with no volition of 
her own; no voice to say to whom she shall submit the tem- 
ple of her person. Such killings, though excused and 
applauded by society, are simply murders, and mutders 
without excuse. And such men pretend to love their wives. 
Ah, their love is the love of the brute in man—a love that 
seeks only its own selfish gratification. When one person truly 
loves another, he will desire that that loved one shall seek 
and find happiness wherever she can, Any man who will 
tresort to murder to protect his usurped ‘‘ marital rights,” is 


unworthy of a place in society. One Albert D. Richardson 
was worth a world of McFarlands. I hope that you will 
often give your readers such sound articles upon this 
subject as you have manifested a desire to do in printing 
Mr. James’ article, and the recent letter of Mrs. Wheelock. 
Also am very glad to see so much upon the labor and cur- 
rency questions in Tak TRUTH SEEKER. I hope-in the 
future to see many brave friends speak fully the principles 
of the Socialistic Labor Party. Both Tam TRUTH BEEEER 
and the Positive Thinker evince a desire to lead in all reform 
work; they are not fossils, but live papers. i 

; E. C. WALKER. 


; . BROOKFIELD, Mo., May 15, 1878. 
D. M. Benxerr, Dear Sir: We have had a treat in our 
county rarely given to us by the Liberals.. A lady, Mrs. M. 
H. Parry, from Wisconsin, came in here very suddeniy with- 
out any previous notice having been giyen, and desired to 
make arrangements for a course of three or four. lectures, 


but everybody spoke very discouraging, and the anxiqus- 


were afraid the arrangements could not be made ; but Mrs, 
Parry said she ‘proposed to make the attempt if she was 
compelled to sink fifty dollars ;” so the hall was engaged, 
she agreeing to be responsible personally for the expenses, 
and advertised a free lecture. The first evening the house 
contained about three or four hundred people, who listened 
to the most eloquent and able lecture on “Evolution of 
Thought and Progress of Ideas ” that was ever delivered here 
on any subject, The next evening she spoke on “The 
Coming Religion and the Coming Church” which she por- 
trayed vividly, and the cheers that interspersed the most 
radical parts was evidence that the audience were in sympa- 
thy with the speaker, and recognized the demand for a 
church founded upon humanity aud practical morality. 
The third evening the subject of “Religion vs Theology” 
was ably treated, and the distinction between them very 
plainly drawn. . She plainly showed that Christ taught his 
religion very different from the manner and doctrines tanght 


by the theologians of to-day, that what she desired was’ 


religion, and not theology. The lectures were a success, 
and money enough ‘voluntarily contributed to more than 
pay all of her expenses. She went from here to Bt. Cath- 
erine, four milesfrom this place, but the M. E. minister of 
this place had sent a postal card to his brother minister at 
that place notifying him to keep away from the lectures, and 
keep his ‘godly congregation from going, which he did. 


Sending a postal card was prima facie evidence of stinginess ` 


and illiberality, and the fact that he had never heard the 
lady speak a word shows dishonesty, for he never knew a 
word about her sentiments from his own knowledge, but a 
good crowd was present and she threw some shells into 
their camp both here and there thal will open the eyes of 
the drowsy inmates. These lectures have done a vast 
amount of good. The people here will not henceforth 
accept every theory as being the truth because it claims to 
be inspiration, nor reject them because they are spoken by 
an Infidel, but weigh them, accept the truth, and preach and 
practice it for truth’s sake. Mrs. Parry is entitled to the 
support of the Liberals all over this country, as she is an 
able and eloquent speaker, possessing the natural advantages 
of voice, etc., and capable of holding an audience spell- 
bound by her eloquent and beautiful language as she makes 
her points and illustrations. Let all Liberal clubs hear her, 
and know the power she is exerting in the lecture field. 
Success to Tas TRUTH SkEKER, and Mrs. P. .Yours frater- 
nally, Mont. M. CRANDALL, 


[BTRIGTLY BRIVATE. ] 


MisHDTER PENNEDTT : 
some mugdt doo leetle zargasm juice onto dot tamn Gum- 
sdtogk Audony, bredty vell alredty, ain’t id? Donét you 
kill’im dedt some more ebry dime you hidt’im? If von 
i: kiss im anodter for a pblow,” he could nod kick'd anoder 
dime. I needt nod magke no engwiry all aboud dot tama 
Payne, gose you berry him in te same low bagk yard mid 
Pederson unt Abbodd. Vell, Mynheer edditur, I ligkes id 
breddy vell alredty ven you letd me say some leedle dings 
ad de fun-er-ell sirman, aat mit all due respectd do dem 
Gumstogk vellers, you handtles der cargasses mitout gloves, 
ven you blaces dem all mit von row along sidte ove von ant 
a nodter. An you magkes of um von geerful leedle com- 
bany for eagch. If dey dondt sthay dedt some more after 
we ged dem ijapelldt mit some tslabs ov respegtabilidy all in 
von leedle row onto vitch we put um some guidte-bordts:do 
dell um vich vay dey is for do go, ven der vork of respegta- 
bilidy, gultdure, unt obscendity is gone done finishdt, den 
dey ish not redty for de ** ginktom-come.” Iam druly, 

SCHMIDT (MIL YOU). 


. SRELBY Depot, TENN., May 80, 1878. 

Mr. Eprror: The good cause progresses in this neigh- 
borhood right rapidly I think. None of us have ever heard 
a Freethought lecture ; all we know of Liberalism is from 
reading THE TRUTH SEEKER and the cheap tracts and 
pamphlets published by you. All of the money in this order 
is supplied by persons that six months ago would have hung 
their heads in shame at being called Infidels. They had no 
idea how frail the foundation of their faith was until they 
began to read Liberal literature. ; 

I hope that we will be able ere long to organize ourselves 
here into a club and invite some good lecturer to address 
us. Money is so scarce in our community that our orders 
‘are all necessarily smali. A gentleman friend of the cause, 
although a member of the Presbyterian church, gave some 
of the tracts to his pastor to read, who remarked that the 


| only remedy against that evil, Infidelity, was education. I 


thought that would be the greatest enemy to dogmatic 
creeds that could be used against them, Respectfully, 
' Jno. M. QRIFFEN. 


BOWLING Green, KY., June 5, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: A Tew stays since J received, 
as trial subscriber, four copies of Tus TUTE Seeker. I 
read them with cumulating interest sand admiration. to the 
end. I consider TuE TRUTH Sewcer iutellectually in the 
van, of more importance than ull else against it—a paper 
to admire. Verily it is justly named Tan TRUTA Sezer, 
Never was nobler title given or more worthily borne. 
Alas that there are hands so weak as could consign it to the 
flames, lips so mad as could n.-t speak its praise, and which 
kiss the Bible rather than its pages of diviner truth, But 
patience, truth-seekers, Freethinkers, for though the num- 
ber of your opponents is great, they daily diminish 
beneath your gentle, beneficent influence, the light of truth 
omnipotent as the sun’s beams which with gentleness kiss 
the iceberg into murmuring rills, unlock the frozen earth, 
and awaketh where was death the flowers and the birds. 
Enclosed find P. O. order for $3, for which grant me the 
honor of augmenting the number of regular subscribers to 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. W. H, Braswear, 


Idt seemdts loike as you squirdt 
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The Truth Seeker, June 15, 1878. 


Mark Antony’s Oration Over Cæsar. 
The Text from which Shakspere wrote his Version, 


Friends, Romans, countrymen! Lend me your 
ears; 
I will return them next Saturday. Icome 
To bury Cesar, because the times are hard . 
And his folks can’t afford to hirean undertaker. 
‘The evil that men do lives after them, 
In the shape of progeny that reap the 
Benefit of their life insurance. 
Bo lat it be with the deceased. 
‘Brutus hath told you Cæsar was ambitious: 
What does Brutus know about it? 
It is none of his funeral. Would that it were! 
Here, under leave of you, I come to 
Make a speech at Cesar’s funeral, 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me; ` 
He loaned me five dollars once when I was ina 
pinch, 
And signed my petition for a post-office. 
But Brutus says he was ambitious. 
Brutus should wipe off his chin. 
Cæsar hath brought many captives home to 
Rome , 
Who broke rock on the streets until their ran- 
soms 
Did the general coffers fill. 
When that the poor hath cried, Cesar hath 
wept, : . 
Because it didn’t cost anything, and 
Made bhim solid with the masses. [Cheere.] 
` Ambition should be made of sterner stuff, 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious. 
- Brutus is a Har, and I can prove it. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown 
Which thrice he did refuse because it did not 
ft him quite. ‘ 
Was this ambitious? Yet Brutus says he was 
ambitious. 
Brutus is not only the biggest liar in the coun- 


try, - 
But he is a horse-thief of the deepest dye.» [Ap- 


plause.] hi . 
If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
TLaughter,} 


You all do know this ulster. 

I remember the first time ever Cæsar put it on, 

It was on asummer’s evening in his tent, 

With the thermometer registering ninety de- 
grees in the shade; 

But it was an ulster to be proud of, 

And eosthim seven dollars at Marcus Swartz- 
meyer’s, 

Corner of Fulton and Ferry streets, sign of the 
red flag. i 

Old Swartz warted forty dollars for it, 

But finally came down to seven dollars because 
it was Cæsar! ; 

Was this ambitious? If Brutus says it was, 

He is a greater liar than Tony Comstock is! 

Look! in this place ran Cassius’s dagger 


‘moral standing of such individuals in- the 


can ‘appreciate the exceeding beauty and 
holiness of sex.” No! no! If amorous dal- 
liancée and its concomitants, with its next to 
bude exposure of the human form, as prac- 
ticed at bacchnalian rout, will so corrupt the 
moral tone of society, What must we expect 
the result to be if we expose our nakedness 
to the public gaze ? 

I will assert without fear of successful 
contradiction, thatif the laws of society were 
such that men and women could publicly 
commingle in a state of nudity, in less 
then ten years they would relapse from the 
most exalted condition of civilization into 
barbarism. Livingston, and the hundreds 
of others who have devoted the best portions 
of their lives in the exploration of uncivilized 
continents in the interests of humanity, could 
never become reconciled to the nudity of 
those by whom they were surrounded; nor 
could they perceive anything pertaining 
thereto that was calculated to educate the 
sexes into nobleness of character or that 
tended to inspire chastity, a greater rever- 
ence for woman, or. a firmer attachment to 
home and its domestic endearments; albeit 
the conditions were present to cause them 
‘*to be natural and true to the finer instincts 
of their beings.” On the contrary, woman 
occupied the lowest menial positions, re- 
ceiving the kicks and anathemas of “lords 
to the manor born,” while cohabitation was 
practiced indiscriminately and performed in 
the most beastly manner. 

“Love between the sexes isthe most ex- 
alted passion of the human soul, and its fount- 
ain-spring is found in the sex-life of men 
and women.” If this sentiment is to take 
precedence of that love for mind develop- 
ment which virtuous men so much admire 
in Women, and without which sheis inca- 
pacitated to educate her offspring, then 
marriage becomes a base prostitution to 
animal desires. The moment that passion 
uncontrolled by reason becomes the main- 
spring to marriage, that moment seals the 


estimation of honorable men and women. 
Give mea man with noble attributes and 

I will show you.a man whose love for woman 

—fair woman! clothed in the regal panoply 


tian institutions, and seeing if they effect all 
they claim to do, the “ Home for Fallen 
Women” needs a passing glance. The one in 
Philadelphia I can speak particularly of, and 
this is said to be the model one in this coux- 
try. I visited it in 1876, and obtained a very 
full history of it from the matron, who had 
presided over the institution forty-six years. 
She is what is usually termed a pious, good 
old woman, which always seems a doubtful 
sort of compliment, rather implying an im- 
becile ignorance, incapable of striking any 
very heavy blows in any direction for either 
good or bad. - 


op White. The ground was donated, and the 
institution is supported by all the different 
churches in the city. The building is alarge 
four-story brick, capable of containing two 
hundred inmates. 
reaching up to the second story encloses the 
grounds, containing a full half square. 
tout ensemble 
even the entrance having a chained and 
bolted door, and guarded with the strictest 
vigilance. f 


of a home, it occurred to me that an appro- | 
priate motto over the door would be, ‘* Who 
enter here leaves hope behind.” 
penitentiary atmosphere around every step 
I made, even the reception room did not dis- 
pel this illusion, with its wall covered with 
pious mottoes and pictures of ministers—a 
kind of ‘‘rogues gallery.” I inquired of the 
matron how many of these unfortunate 
women there were in the house then. 
said ‘‘ twenty,” and this, too, in a city of over 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, with its 
hundreds of prostitutes. 
this was about the average number they ever 
had there in her long experience. 
it was, and the highest number at.any. time 
had been thirty-eight. 
then said, ‘‘about how many you have 
ever reformed, and have settled into useful 


the Home for Fallen Women. The change 
was sudden and extreme—like coming from - 
a fire of hell to a hell of frost. Little won- 
der, then, that so few ever remain to ‘seek 
Jesus. A hard hunting-ground for anything 
outside of old fossil prayers. When will 
theology learn that sin must have something 
more substantial than prayers to cure it? 
MARY J. HOLMES, 


The Home for “ Fallen” Women. 


While we are giving chservation to Chris- 


Positivists’ Funerals. 


At the burial in this city a few days ago of 
a young girl who was the daughter of a 
Positivist, a few Christians who were present 
expressed their surprise that so much could 
be said in the hour of bereavement without 
reference to God or the Church, 

There is no occasion for this surprise. 
When the laws of nature form the substra- 
tum of an argument, quite as much that is 
logical is to be said as though the idea of God 
or the Church were introduced. At the 
funeral in question many of the remarks 
made by the principal speaker were sensible 
in the extreme. Thetenor was that it is best — 
to submit witb grace to the inevitable laws 
of nature, The Positivist does not concern 
himself with such ideas as gratitude to God 
for all that happens, whether it be beneficial 
or harmful to the recipient. Positivism 
believes that this idea too often begets a false 
and morbid condition of the soul. The piet- 
ist forces himself into unconscious hypocrisy. 
The resignation he professes will not bear 
examination. Acceptance of and acquies- 
cence in natural laws are not precisely the 
same thing as what is called resignation to 
the will of God. The latter is supposed to 
comprise a certain joy, a Willingness to be 
sacrificed for the general good—nay, a 
thankfulness to the Almighty that this 
should be the case. Acceptance of the de- 
crees of nature, on the other hand, demands 
neither gratitude or joy. It may be sad yet 
brave, pensive yet unrepining. xfe who thus 
endures or dies does not profess so to have 
trained himself as to experience spiritual 
joy. All he claims to do ig,to recognize that 
there are certain laws of nature which must 
and will work themselves out. He does not 


This Home was established in 1801 by Bish- 


The high ‘brick wall 


The 
impresses one a3 a prison, 


Instead of feeling the delighful sympathy 


I felt the 


She 


I then asked if 
She said 


‘© Can you tell me,” I 


lives?” ‘*Oh!” she said with clasped hands, 


ih anal sa i e Biat of virtue and intelligence with person 
rouet E qo fo son-of-a-gun of ATUWS | chastely adorned—will endure as long as the 


eternal kiils. But let such sentiments as 
those above quoted prevail, and we will have 
lustful desires for our teachers and animal 
passions for our masters-—fit advocates for 
the nudity of woman’s body to excite the 
Vilest passions of men, transforming them 
into brutes and from brutes into monsters. 
We instinctively shrink from an indecent 


And, when he plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark Antony how the blood of Cæsar followed 
it! (Cheers and cries of" Give us some- 
thing onthe Silver bill!” " Hit him again!” 
&e.] 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts, 

Iam no thief, as Brutus is; 

Brutus has a monopoly in all that business, 

And if he had his deserts he would be 

In the penitentiary, and don’t you forget it? 


and her eyes raised to some far-away angel 


on a cloud, ‘tis the fewest number, but you 
know to save even one soul and bring it to 


the fold of Jesus, is a good life’s work in the 
sight of God.” It struck me, however, that 
there must be something radically wrong in 
a reformatory system which yielded so little 
good results for such an amount of Jabor and 
expenditure. I next asked this bombazine 
saint what was the manner of treatment for 
these poor women. She replied that ‘‘ they 


love and idolize and worship nature for this, 
He looks upon her simply as infinite, inex- 
orable, irresponsible, and he bows his head 
and awaits her blows, not murmuring, simply 
because it would be unmanly and useless, 
and not affecting a joy he isfar from feeling, 
because to do so would be highflown, puerile, 
and hypocritical. A great deal of sound 
logic belongs to the side of the consistent 
Positivist, and those who die in that belief 


Kind friends, sweet friends, Ido not wish to 
stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny 

And as it looks like rain, f 

The pall-bearers will proceed to place the cof- 
fin in the hearse, 

And wə wlil proceea to bury Cæsar. 

Not to praise him. 

: — Oil City Derrick. 


Civilization Without Clothes. 


D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: While we 
may not fully comprehend Mrs. Wheelock’s 
. statement in relation to the ‘‘true education 

concerning sex,” wherein she affirms, in an 
article which. appeared in your paper on 
May 18th, that ‘the naked charmingness of 
a child’s body is a source-of beauty to human 
eyes, and the higher development of a 
woman's body is more beautiful to the eyes 
of men, who would never look upon it but 
with reverent and worshiping gaze,” we 
must infer that nudity of sex is essential to 
the true education of the relations assigned 
mankind in the great drama of life. This 
inference being correct, we shall negate it 
with the agsertion that notwithstanding the 
admiration of the French for the nude in 
art, and Mrs. Swisshelms’ apotheosis to ‘‘ the 
human form divine,” as delineated by 
Powers in that master-piece of sculpture, the 
Greek Slave, they can never pursuade cul- 
tured men and women into an acceptance of 
customs so debasing—customs which even 
barbaric races disapprove by the conceal- 
ment of the sexual organs with leaves 
or the skins of animals. The French to-day, 
as a Class, are a nation of prostitutes, made 
so by depraved and lacivious tastes in high 
art for the exposure of those distinctive 
features of sex which constitute the very 
essence of purity in women when undefiled. 
Mardi Gras and the Can-can have done much 
to dethrone the female virtue and demoralize 
society. Then, why these endeavors of Mr. 
Leland and Mrs. Wheelock to educate us 
into the belief that the laying aside our 
clothing will eventually improve our morals 
and raise us to that dignified eminence of 
intellectual culture from whose summit we 


exposure of our persons, to remedy which 
we adorn and beautify as well as protect our 
bodies by raiment, It is natural and just, 
and governs other animated beings as well as 
man. We see it in the hairy covering of 
animals ; itis evidenced in the brilliant plu- 
mage of birds; we perceive it in the delicate 
covering of the rosebud preserving the beau- 
tiful tints until the rose blushes into matur- 
ity ; we notice it on the hillsides and in the 
dales, when spring covers with carpets of 
green and gold the hoary footprints of win- 
ter. And shall man, the microcosm, become 
subject to such visionary and lascivious 
schemes as those advocated by Elvira Wheel- 
vuck—schemes practiced only in part by 
equatorial nomads? By all means no! Bet- 
ter by far give us the follies of fashion with 
all their baneful influences than such absurd- 
ities as sign-posts to guide us along the jour- 
ney of life. A. R. 0. 
Hannibal, Mo., May 28, 1878. 


ee 


“The Resurrection of Jesus.” 


This pamphlet, ‘The Resurrection of 
Jesus,” by W. S. Bell,’ all ministers and 
Christians should read. It is no caricature, 
The New Testament account of the resurrec- 
tion is truthfully, fairly, and candidly stated, 
which cannot always be affirmed of Chris- 
tian writings on this subject. And, surely, 
all inclined to the Christian theory owe it to 
themselves to read this book, and learn what 
is said by well informed and scientific writ- 
ers on this fundamental idea of the Christian 
faith. And I but give the opinion of one who 
was himself a minister of the gospel for 
twenty years, and who is as familiar with 
the text of the Bible as any Christian ever 
can be, when I say that Mr. Bell’s argument 
is exhaustive and irrefutable. And the Lib- 
eral friends of. humanity might imitate 
Christians enough to form ‘Tract Socie- 
ties” for the purpose of putting this tract 
into the hands of every Christian through- 
out the world! Why not? 

La Roy SUNDERLAND. 

Quincy, Mass., May 81. 


first came of their own free will, but from 
the moment of their entrance, they had not 


are frequently as dignified and worthy of 
emulation and esteem as the most consistent - 
so-called Christians.— Telegram. 


BANNER OF LIGHT; 


A Popular Family Paper, and ex- 
ponent of the Spiritual Phi- 
losophy of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


the slightest communication with the outside 
world—the wall even shut out all outward 
view ; they are kept steadily at work, either 
washing, ironing or sewing, from six in the 
morning until six at night, the only relaxa- 
tion being for meals and prayers.” This, she 
insisted, kept their minds from their past 
lives, and the contemplation of future sins. 
They are given no remnueration for their 
work, beyond what they eat and wear. The 
rules of the institution will wot permit them 
to sing songs or ballads for the reason, she 
said, ‘‘that this liberty might lead to vulgar- 
ity, and perhaps obscenity, but if they chose 
they might sing hymns or church music, as 
that was all right,” i 

They had nice rooms, comfortable cloth: 
ing, and good food. If they chose to read 
after’ working hours, religious books were 
furnished them, but it was plainly to be seen 
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COLBY & RICH, 


Publishers and Proprietors. 
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Aided by a large corps of able writers, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE, 
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Home at any. time they were so disposed, | Ipet stolen, it can bo renewed without lops to 
Ob, certainly,” she replied, ‘‘ but they can | tisements published at twentv cents per line for 
never return again.” ‘A thorough reforma- the Arar ang f toen cents per line for each sub- 
tion, then, implies a strict imprisonment, I - 
ventured.” ‘‘Ob no,” she said; “to serve 
the Lord and be a true disciple of Jesus with 
sufficient to eat and wear is the highest priv- 
ilege of the soul,” but she did not make it 
clear to my understanding that it was not the 
worst of slavery to cramp the intellect into 
the narrow hum-drum of bigoted, senseless 
dogmas, without the-contact of one outside 
thought to feed on—the worst starvation, 
the most unendurable bondage. I failed to 
observe where the reformation camein. To 
chain and cage a tiger is net to tame him, 
neither can evil doers be convinced of the 
errors of their ways by prison bars. 

Here were women whose lives and actions 
had been more than. free} whose minds had 
been called into reflection on their miserable 
condition, and sincerely wished to change a 
bad life for a good one. And the only door 
which seemed practically open for them was 
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NUW IN PRESS, WILL BE READY JUNE 20. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 
THE 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTH ŞEEKER: 


-Qiviug the most vivid, full, and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church ayer embodied.in 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Josus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
Olement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tuliian, Origen, St. Vietor, 8t. Anthony. Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasins, Callistus. Theodosius, 
8t. Cyril, Siricus, Dioscorus, St, Augustine, 
Simeon Stylites. Ol vis, Sixius, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface IIL, Irene, Pepin, 
Oharlemagne, Paschal 1., Popess Joan. Nich 
lag I, Marozta, John XI.„ Jobu XIL, John 
XUI., Boniface 1X., Gregory YII.. Adrian IV.. 
Bt. Dominie and the Inquisition, Innocent 
IlL., Simon de Montfort, Ianocent EV., Peter 
the Hermit and the Orusades, Boniface VIII., 
John XXII.. Clement VI., Innocent VL, Urbaa 
Vi, Anti Popes Counter Popés, &«. Ursu- 
la, Virgin, &c.. John XXIIL, Martin V., Paul 
IL., Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Alexander VI.. Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
Henry VIII., Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Oharles V., Philip IL. Duke of Aiva, 
John Knox, Thomas Manzer, Mary of Eagland, 
Catherine de Medict,Queen Elizabeth, Julius 
IIL, Pius IFY.. Pius Y.. Gregory XIII. 
ames L. Paul V., Persecutions of Witches 
Matthew Hopkins, Cotton Mather, Samuei 
Parris, Protestant Persseutions, James IL, 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverbouse, Liguori, Urban 
VII., Innocent X., Alexander VIL, Louis XLYV,, 
Paul YI.. Louis XVI., Ohristianity and Slavery, 
Threa Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Comstock, Recapitulation, Concluding Re- 
marks, 
THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
UBLISHED. 
A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author, 
Oash orders will be filled in rotation, 
Price, Cloth, $8.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Postage free. 
Address D, M, BENNETT, 
141 Elghth St., N. Y. City. 


Mrs. Besant’s New Book,- 
aTHE 
Law of Population, 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 
AND 
Its Bearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals. 


BY ANNIE BESANT. 


A Scientific and Medical Work every way 
superior tO any similar. The medical direc- 
tions are easy, plain, explicit, though chaste 
and delicate, Adapted to the wants of the mar- 
ried, and tothe consideration of all mature per- 
sons, as it points out the only feasible escape 
from the evila of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage. This is the. work for which the 
eloquent author is now suffering persecution 
in Kogiand. It is not the ‘Fruita of Philoso- 

hy,” but is more modern and and every way 


etter. 
«TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIS- 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN 8STIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, 

IN THE HOPE 
THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE THIS ESIAY,” 


Authorized American from the 28th thou- 
sand English edition, In limp cloth, 75 cents; 
_ paper. 60 cents. 


ALSO NOW READY. 


The Fruits of Christianity, - - 10¢ents. 
Constructive Rationalism, - - 5 
On Eternal Torture, - - - - 10 ? 
The True Basis of Morality, - 19° 
Published by ASA K. BUTTS, 


RADICAL FREETS OUGHT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
21 10 Dey Street, N. Y 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY! 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
erig Harrison, R, H. Hutton, Prof, Huxley, 
Lord Blachford, Hon, Roden Noel, Lord Bel 

- borne, Canon Rarey, R. W. Greg, Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W. G, Ward. . 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr, Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The Dann of St. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof, Olifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prot. 
Huxley. R. H. Hutton. 


1 vol., crown 87yo, cloth, néat, $1.26. 


Utterances neyer surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects. Re 
markable for their terse originality. The 
names of the writers are & guarantee of the 
thoroughnees of the work. 

For sale by D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth 8t., New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to DR, ANDEEW Srong, Troy, N. 
Y. and obtain a largo, highiy-illuetrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, 80 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25, a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime science of healing without medi; 
celne, y 


Sixtus V, | 


Correspondence Wanted. 


A Western German, in the prime of life, 
having no bad habits, healthy and well-formed, 
fiye and one-half feet high, dark hair, and eyes 
of the same color, would correspond with a 
lady who is a Freethinker and skilled in the 


- Ordinary duties of life. Address 
2t24 R 


EK.” Dallas, Oregon 


Home Wanted. 


Can some kind person tell a skeptical friend 
(neat, reliable man, of country life} of a good, 
pleasant home, in country or Village, with 
labor not constant or heavy? Address 

22 BE Earnest. Box 140, Ft. Edward. N. Y. 


School for Liberals. 


A thoroughly cultured lady would open a 
School for the children of Liberals, or others, 
in her own home and suitable buildings, situ- 
ated in a bealthy town and delightful valley in 
one of the Middle States, where all the advan- 
tages of physical avd secular training can be 
enjoyed, For further particulars, terms. and 
reterences, earnest and responsible. parties 
may address Teacher, 

3t28 TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


Matrimonial. 


A WIDOWER, 49 years old, a Liberalist, farmer 
by occupation, in good circumstances, owning 
a nice and attractive home, wishes to make the 
acquaintance of some intellectual, sociul, and 


refined lady with a Liberal mind and disposi- | Th 


tion, in view of matrimony; one that will make 
home cheerful, pleasant, and attractive: must 
be without chitdren, younger than myself, and 
in good heaith, with musical skill to play organ 
or piano; with or without wealth; correspond- 
ence is solicited, accompanied with photo- 
graph; the best references will be given as to 
good character and kind disposition.of myself. 
Address X, Y. Z.. in care of D. M. Bennett. 
Truth Seeker office. i 


Matrimonial, 


A widower, twenty-five years old, blue eyes, 
brown hair and beard, six feet tall, straight 
in form and morals, owning @ beautiful and 
cosy home, with all the modern conveniences, 
& very short distance from New York, alaw- 
yer by profession, doing & good business, and 
possessing considerable of this world’s goods, 
wishes to correspond with a little, refined, and 
educated lady. who can play and sing. Photos 
exchanged. Reference given and required. 
Money or beauty not the object, but the making 
of a happy home. ddress *’ EARNEST.” 

Trure BEREER Office. 


DEBATE 


Circulars sent free to all Liberals. Here is a 

chance to stir up the turgid pool of sluggish 

orthodox dogmas. Press our opponents into 

joint disenssion. Address 
-~ W. F. JAMIESON 

Rox 1150. Kansas City. Mo. 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Trath Seeker Office. 


Thomas Paine. F. E, Abbot, 
Paine’s Bust. » Frothingham, 
Paine’s Monument. Wendell Phillips. 
Voltaire, Emerson, 
Rousseau, Garrison, 
Humboldt, Henry Bergh. 
Goethe, Peter Cooper, 
Schiller, . R. Burt, - 
Aug. Comte, 8. P, Andrews. 
Heine. Walt Whitman, 
Alex. Pope. Froude, 

John Milton, Max Muller, 
Goldsmith, Warren Chase, 
Shelley. Jas. Parton, 
Byron. Wm. Denton, 
Burns, Dr. Blade, 
Washington, _ å, J. Davis, 
Franklin. Foster. 
Jefferson, J. M. Peebles, 
John Adams, Frances Wright, 
J., Q. Adams, E, V. Wilson, 
Madison, G. L. Henderson, 
Jackson. Prof. Fiske 
Lincoln, : Fred Douglas, 
Lincoln’s Monument. N, P. Banks, 
Gerrit Smith, P, V. Nasoy, 
Henry O. Wright. Beecher, 

J. 8. Mih, - Tilton, 

Sumner. Moulton, 

Edgar A. Poe, G. W, Curtis, 
Greeley, Th, Nast, 
Oastellar, dJ. G. Bennett, + 
Tennyson. Chas, A. Dana, 
Darwin Phoebe Oarey, 
Tyndall, Alice Carey, 

H. Spencer, Elizabeth 0. Stanton, 
Huxley, usan B. Anthony. 
Proctor, Lucy Stone, 
Draper. Julia Ward Howe, 
Bradlaugh, Chas. Cheney, 
Holyoake, Paulina Davis, 
Ingersoll Mary F, Davis, 
Underwood, Emma H, Britten, 
Mendum, ` Lizzie Fowler, 
Seayer, Mrs. Slanker, 

L. Colby, Susan H. Wixon. 
Dr. Hare D. M. Bennett. 
Judge J, W. Edwards. W.S. Bell. 
Lizzie Doten, J. ©. Bundy. 

Mrs. J. Conant, 8. 8, Jones, 

Dr. Mary E. Walker Asa K, Butts, 
(fuli figure). W. F. Jamieson, 


Geo. Francis Train. 


cents each singly, or eleven for one dollar, 


Neat A 


60 cts., to hold 80, $1. 


D. M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth St, New York. 


lbums, by mail. to hold 30 photos., 


BURNS’ 
PHONIC SHORTHAND, 


FOR 


Schools, Business Writing. and Reporting, 


arranged on the basis of Isaac Pitman’s 
Phonograpby;: 


BY ELIZA BOARDMAN BURNS, 


Teacher of 


Cooper Union, and N. 


phy. 

To facilitate the general introduction of 
Phonography into all businesses and profes- 
sions, the author bas, after twenty-five yours 
experience in teaching all the various " sys- 
tems” in vogue, arranged a text-book which, 
though full and complete, is concise, free trom 
superflacus verbiage, and of moderate size. 
The simplicity of arrangement in this work 
enables the student to pursue the study of 
Phonography with much more ease and ger- 
tainty than any other text-book; while the 
writing which results from its useis as rapid 
far more legible than that derived 
from the instructions given in other phono- 
graphic works. Price, $1.00. 


as any, and 


office, 


Sold at this 


JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 


Popish Nunneries. 
BY Wa. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Oonfessing Priest, A very 
interesting work. 220 pages, Paner, 50 cents. 
D M. BENNETT, 


Cloth, 75 cents. ; 5 
: 141 Etehtb st.. New York. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations. 
ete., in the Spirit World. Dictated. by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs, Francis H. MeDougal and Mrs, 
Lune Hutchinson of California, 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 

Price $1.50, post-p2id by mati. 

- . D, M, BENNETT 

: 141 Eighth St., N. Y. 


se ROUGH TONS 


DGORATING 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidney Diseases, 
Weakness, &, 25 cents per bottle, Incurable 
casos solicited and cured or money refunded. 
6 8amé6 ingredients put up in, powders to be 
sent by mail. Sample bottle, circular, and 26ts 


Advice Free, 495 Broome St., N.Y 
f CHEAP EDITION. 


PLAIN HOME TALK 


AND 


Medical Common Sense. 
l BY E. B, FOOTE M.D., 
Nearly 1,000 Pages and 200 Illustra- 
tions. 


SENT BY MAIL FOR $1.50, 


Tt gives instruction to all about the human 
‘system, the habits of men and women, the 
cause and Prevention of disease, our sexual 
relations. and social natures. 

More information for the money than is fur- 
nished anywhere else. Soid at this offices, 


THE USEFUL COMPANION 
AND ARTIFICERS 
ASSISTANT, 


CONTAINING 


Everything for everybody, including nearly 
6,000 Valuable receipes, and agreat variety of 
general information and instruction in almost 
every branch.of science and industry known 
throughout the civilized world. 

This book will be found valuable to persons 
pursuin any of the 200 trades or professions 
‘ollowed by men. It should be in every ma- 
chine shop, manufactory, counting-house, and 
family. No farmer, mechanic, or apprentice 
should be without a copy. 

This is one of the newspaper notices of it: 
“This is certainly one of the most valuable 
books for the money we have recently s4en. 
It is a large, finely-printed, well-bound book 
of 700 pages, With numerous illustrations, and 
contains information and valuable recipes 
adapted to almost every trade, occupation, or 
profession. In the household, office, factory, 
mill, or shop. it will be of the greatest service. 
Its vast amount of useful matter is made avail- 
able by a complete and comprehensive index, 
by which anything in the book can be easily 
and quickly found. Millers, millwrights, me- 
chanics, farmers, engineers, lumber dealers, 
stock raisers, in fact, any one will findita 
book which, once possessed. he would_ not 
willingly part with ” (Leffel’s Illustrated Miil- 
ing and Mechanical News). Price. $2.50, post 
paid. For sale at this office. 


Christianity and Infidelity: 
REV. i pease peer pean 


OF NEW YORE, AND 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of Tho Truth Seeker, 


Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29. 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows; 

Part I— The relative services of Christian- 
tty. and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Part Il.—Tie relative services of Christian 


— 


`| ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 
and hundreds of others, including generals, 
statesmen, poets, actors, actresses, etc. at 10 


Part III.—Js there a stronger probability 
that the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 

The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbellevers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, ‘Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the nroa 
questions -which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
maga7ine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse With candor and wi'h an earnest 


honography and Phonetics at| desire to arrive at sound conclusions on | Pi: 
. School of Phonogra- 


themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind . ~ Lightia what we need, Let the con- 
troversies proceed. Let the blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil, Let the sparks ñy 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth. aud nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 

reat questions oft eday, whether of Finance, 

cience, Politics, or Religion. and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Yumphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 

A thick iamo volume of 550 pages, well bound 
sont, post-D id, to any address, for the low 

rice of one dollar. 
dross -D. H. BENNETT, Publisher 

141 Eighth §t,, New York. 


With.a steel- | 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 15 ots. 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. L to XYI., in- 
elusive. Written in the’ times that tried men's 
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“Blotes and Clippings. 


SEVENTY Prosbyterlai -teiinthtor’ died: “last 
year, 

In August the Widow Van Cott js „to labor 
along the Pacific coast. `! 


A PASTOR of a church-in North. Troy, Vt.. has 
got into serious trouble through falling in love 
with the young wife of ddeacon. ` ^- i>- 


(A DINNER was recently given to HerbertSpen-. 
cer in Paris at-which he said the exhibition had 
surpassed his expectations, and that French- 
men seemed to have less -difficulty ‘in: appre- 
hending his theories than;Englishmen. : .,. 


TH, 279th anniversary .of‘the: death. of dior 


dano Brunp yill: bo commemorated on the 17th | 


of, Febru: 7. 1879, by the erection ofa statue, at 
. Rome, in which city he was burned at the stake 
by' ordér: ‘of ths Oatiiolté ‘Oreh ‘in the year 
1600, : a? 4 


`: ASBARGE with two thousand pec-hivas aboard | 


ig afloat in the Mississippi, and-is toibe moved, 


yp and down the river during the season, 80 aB 
to" ‘be: all thé time în the’ ‘midst of ‘flowers `The 

bebs will thus We kopt/¢ontinually within edith’ 
of the ‘best material for-honey.:”. 


Ag thepisnic of: tueuaylaohootosbereneed 
nry Brother-Kimbalb ioios =t perm 
Deals, aan e exam with fingers: 


Piped arte 
‘He is happy:on his:backless: chat, 
Hammering: away, without a care;; 

_ And: ‘all. his life, i 

£ He can wateh | his wite, 
C And ee that'no minister cometh’ there; 


‘tag fact‘ having’ been’ | positively: established 
that souls! do not-needsavihg in summer time, 
most-of the ministers! of this: city: have:left-for: 
Europe. -There is rumor that ong clergyman 
ina tar up-town district is detained by want of 
tuhds, but'a subsdription is being ‘circulated 
ditiong the married men of his parish; and ‘he 


Leyes 


will be enabled: to-start ima very.shorttime: -li 


~v an English? Congregational Union has re- 
solved. that a! élergyman: inay. bé. recognized 
ag.entirely,evangelical and. yet. deny, both the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked and the 
inimortality of thé s soul. “Lt ‘may ¥ation'ably be 
` presumed’ that’ in'“a*short ‘time: a- man may 
retain his connection with:an orthodox church 
and believe: neither- in the Son nor, the, Father: 


{dae Seventh Day ‘Adventists Hava just closed 
their annual, camp-meeting ; and State Confer- 
snee. at, Madison, Wis..., The. meetings ‘ere, 
larizely ‘attended; and’ by aome people who took 
80-giéat an interest ‘de to ‘drive 150° miles from 
their homes. These Adventists are:looking for 
the second,coming of Jesus Chrigt,;and think 
it may. baexpected, without a.moment’s notice, | 


| PRESIDENT: Blanchard of ‘Wheaton College, 
Hilthols, ls auch a, mysculat: Ohristian that some. 
ot his brethren | ‘gay he has more muscle than 
Obristianity.'* At the: recent: ‘hosting: ‘of the’ 


a, Anito for, assault g 
j repulty o epartiire from 
ni the" déouknty 


ila Fay Pesaeitesor 


i ra fined $8: a 
-nipi ldtst ansiedédétar seeker for damages: 


‘tha libel suitis the: Rovied.:VeRoy-of Canada. 
The Toronto Telegram called, Row: an" unmiti-. 


A eed copii and, Roy, th 
gë ~ and’ ope were | 


Karn § onssa is ne 
‘stay 4 8, Georgie 


Bhe killed 
meen te raha whee ea a 


just: what Goneral Sickles: did, but: thdy:- rere 


pee Saeed goten cod: to- ‘be 
gia f Feu a pi to the 8 prison. : 
It is a pire ‘that Pie which E ne. ‘Routh. 


‘ern ia made to sutor Intimous and degrading 
Pith whinent' “is: the samecdesd watch makes: 
jheroes-of men, Isthis bacause men ere jurors? 
te: this ia tho xaagon: 1a It nok s Magrace to. 


Pe need 
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Virai IN Irany,— The centenary of Vol- 
taire was celebrated in Rome, Milan, Bologna, 
and other Italian cities.. At Bologna, Prof. 
Panzacchi discoursed; and Bovio, the deputy, 
did likewise at Milan, where twenty ‘working- 
men’s societies assembled under their respect- 
ivebanners. At Rome there were several mani- 
festations, and in the evening the Apollo thea- 
tre gave a representation of “ Zaire,” with the 
actors Salvini and Marmo, Before the repre- 
sentation took place, the bust of. Voltaire was 
crowned, amid the loud and unanimous ap- 
plauso of the audience. ` 


NEXT I—An intelligent farmer. of Des Moines 
county has invented a henophone, modeled on 
‘the. principle of the telephone, by which one 
old reliable hen occupying a central office in 
the hennery sits on all the neste about the estab- 
lishment, leaving other. fowls free to lay eggs, 
scratch, and cackle, As soon 48 a Dew nest eon- 
tains the full complement of eggs, it is con- 
nected with the central office by a copper wire; 


-| and.the, business is settled, The. only trouble 


with the machine is that it sits so hard it 
‘hatehes out the porcelain nest eggs, so that one 
-ehick’in-every nest -is born with glass eyes, and 
the ‘farmer has to buy and train a dog to lead it 
around. This makes it expensive,~-Burlington 


: Ree. 


i Hw Presbytery, the Synod, and the General 


| Assembly having successively branded him, as 


a heretic, the Rev. John Miller very sensibly 
‘eomes to the conclusion that the Presbyterian 
Ohtireh is no place for him. Accordingly he 
‘has written to the Presbytery announcing his 
withdrawal from its communion, He still re- 
jects the dogma of the Trinity because he thinks 
ita superstition; he intends to keep on preach- 
ing,though he has not as yet picked out his 


| new denomination; and he hopes to meet. his 


.ex-brethren in heaven, The Presbytery has not 
yet made up its mind whether to drop Brother 
Miller's name or to go ahead and depose him 
from‘the ministry with the Presbyterian egujv: 
alents for bell, book. and candle, 


‘THE Fourth Avenue Baptist Church of Pitta- 
burgh clings to ita, pastor, the Ray, R. W. Pear- 
son, although sundry ‘naughty ‘deeds ‘were 
-some time ago proved against him and con- 
fessed by him. The Pittsburgh Baptist Asso- 
ciation considers this all wrong, and thinks the 
ohurch ‘ought to turn Mr. Pearson out. As 
every Baptist church is independent, however, 
the association has no power to command the 
ohurch to send in its pastor’s resignation. The 
mostit can dois to withdraw the hand of fəl- 
‘Yowship from the erring church. This it has 
‘just done, after prolonged and thorough dis- 
cussion, the vote being 51 to 10.. Pearson says 
he has repented of his sins, and his people say: 
they are edified by his preaching. If they like. 
him, there is‘no outside power in the’ Baptist 
Obiurch that can make him step down and out, 


THE Rey. Dr. Duryea will spend the summer 
‘at Long Lake. Lord and Lady Dufferin have 
gone to Tadousac for the:season, The Rev. Dr. 
Talmage has gone off on a two months’ Yaca- 
tion. . The Shah of Persia will soon gato a villa 
in the suburbs of Vienna for the summer. 
Boucicault will go yachting. Mra. Scott Sid- 
‘| dons will return: to America in August, John 
B.Gough has sailed for the Old World, to be 
Oaleb Cushing will stay dur- 
ing the hot months in Newburyport.’ Joaquin 
‘Miller is'on a visit to’England.’ Wade Hamp- 
‘ton Has bought a cottage at Salem, Va. The 
| obituary poet Childs beams at his Long Branch 
residence, The Widow Van Cott. will preach in 
Omahe, during the summer, Senator Bruce, 
the only negro in the Senate, will marry in 
T uly, and go to Europe with ‘his bride. . 


' Kerry MOTOR Stock DEPREOIATION.—Inauiry 
“Into the financial, condition ‘of the company 
‘elicits the fact that its liabilities are less than 
($509, but if the amounts advanced by the dirac- 
{tory are included, they are at least $10,000; As 


Jan offset to these are the. machinery that ‘cost! 
$120,000, anid the boundless possibilities the sath . 


‘cern holds out to those who believe in it. 

hundred and fifty thousand dollars has D ae 
jexpended -in ;the: donstruction‘of machinery. 
Over, a million and:a:half-has. shanged hands 
iñ the rise and, fall, ofits stocks, There were 
‘twenty thousand shares issued at a fece- value 
of $100.1 These shares sold first at $o, and then 


‘slid upward until'they reactied their maximum f 


figure.of $909 acshare..: Nowthey are.down: to: 


nothing, ar and no demand tor thent af thet fies . 


‘ity, but I withhold the name of the very biz 


‘former occasions,” The lady still-deniurred, 


street, and those six godly men induced three 


‘gion the landlady, lost a seventy-flye dollar dia-. 


‘the Suppression of Vive will be proud of the 


ure, This depreciation is largely due to tho- 
adverse reports. of Profs. Knight, Barker, and |: 
Marks, who, having examined the scheme,:pro- 
nounced it a fraud, a ‘snare, and a delusion, 
Philadelphia Times, : 


A TALE or THE OoNFESpIoNAL MY. Gatholic 
friends tell good storfes about the ‘Protestant 
confessional, which ‘they. not ‘anintelligibly re- 
fuse to regard as a serious institution, The 
following, for instance, is on the best author- 


Angican dignitary to whom ‘it refers: "A fair 


devotee chanced, on a cértain- occasion, to con- | : 


fess to him a peccadiilo which caused her much 
reproach of conscience, “Alas.” groaned the 
Doétor, “and that is the third time, too.” The 
lady assured him that she had nover before been 
guilty of that particular. omission. * 
ter,” persisted her spiritual guide “it is‘the 
third time you haye come to me with this same 
ain; do not add to your fault by concealing the 


and aflood -of memory seemed to rush on the 
father. - “TI beg you a thousand: pardons,” 
sáld; "it was your sister. "London World, . 


THE degree, of succéss obtained: by Mr, Rich. 


tel’s. air ship at Hartford may give a fresh im- 
potas to invention. .To sail or fly in thé air has 


for ages been the unsatisfied ambition ‘of man: 


kind. ‘Roger Bacon thought that an’ instru- 
ment might be so.made that a man. sitting in 
the middie, could "put: in. motion artifidial 
wings which shall beat the air liké a bird fy- 


ing i” but six’ centuries’ havé elapsed Without | 


producing: the ‘required instrument, - For a 
dozen. years the Aeronautical Society of Great 
Britain have toiled in vain to navigate the alr, 


About ten years ago a member of this society, 


Charles Spencer, claimed to have taken " short 
flights of a hundred: feet. from level ground” 
with a pair of wings worked by manual power. 
One Kaufman began an aerial machine in Lon- 
don, some years ago, designed to weigh 8,000] ° 
pounds and to:have 120-horse power ; it was to 
draw three cars and a tender containing. ten 
hours’ supply of fuel and three of water, at the 
rate of 66 miles an ‘hour. But it did not draw 
anything 66‘feet: Thè Hartford machine is 
more modest in its aspirations, and ‘the’ pro- 
peller by which it was worked seems to have 
actually steered the.machine in various direc- 
tions, and in the wind's despite. And itis the 
first stép that costs, in the air as on the earth, 


THE latest instance of, Comstock’s Christian 
morality and purity is as follows: On the night 


of June 14, 1878, Anthony Comstock, attended by | 


five other men, supposed to be brother: mèm- 
bers of the Society for the Suppression.of Vice, 
went to a house of prostitution, 224 Greene 


frait womén, who make'theirbread by thè pros- 
titution of ‘their bedies, for the censideration 


of fourteen dollars, to lay off all their'wearing | 


apparel, and, in aclosed room, to expose their 
persons like so ‘many original Eves to the six 

men aforésaid, After these young Christian 
associates had feasted their eyes to the full, and: 


even Comstock had become satisfied, he then 


assumed his ‘dignity of office and said they were 
his prisoners, and tha tke was Anthony Com- 
stock. He drew revolver, and pointing it at 
the woman who kept the house, declared, in the 
most imperious manner, that. if.she stirred he 
would blow hêr brains ` out. He ordered them 
to wrap blankets around thoii and to‘mareh ‘off 
to prison just as they were, but he finally re- 
lented enough to let them put their garments 
on, and they, with the landlady, were marched 
to the fourteenth ward station and kept in 
prison several days, when ‘they succeeded in 
obtaining bail. In the execitement:of the ocea- 


mond ring irom her finger, but she was hurried, 
out of the room befora she could have time to 


‘find hor ring. 'Itis thought that oùe of the six 


good men was enriched by. finding: that valua- 
ble piece of jewelry, aa,the landlady has not.seen 


pince, Is it to be supposed that the Young: 


t 
ihe "s Christian Association and the Society for 


last moral-act of their agent and representa: 
tive?) Was ever a. baser, lower, and more con- 
temptible act ever ‘committed bya man? Oan 
any state. of ‘things Justify such 


meant t ai 


* My daugh- ' 


ae een inde- 


|the regulars in the coming struggle. 


T Brents of the Week. 


i WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, the poet, is dead, 


THE income-tax bill has been defeated by the 


House. 


: GEORGE V., ex-king of Hanover, died in Paris 
afew days ago. 

- GENERAL Fremont has.bsen appointed Qov- 
-ernor of:Arizonia. : 


STILL they come. Fifteen-hundred emigrants 
arrived in this city last week. 


- BEECHER is recruiting a company for the regi- 
ment. of which he is chaplain. -. 


A CATHOLIC priest of New Orleans. has mar- 
ried and retired from the priesthood. 


THE young Duke of Edinburgh is spoken of 
as the probable future king of Bulgaria. ` 


` Two, hundred and twenty Mormons have 


galled from England for this country. 


‘A B. STOOKWELL, ex-president of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co., has failed for $1,000,000, 


‘A GRAIN elevator, containing 40, 000 bushels of 
wheat,’ was burned in Susalo recently. Loss, 
$28.000. 

Iv is rumored that the pope thinks of abdi- 
cating on account of the Jesuit opposition to 
his policy., : - 


ConaREss has decided that President Hayes’ 
‘title to thé ‘presidential chair cannot be inter- 
fered witi, 


‘Tae Congress of Nations are slowly coming 
to. an. amicable settlement of the European 
. difficulties. 

: PRESIDENT HaYEs and General Sherman at- 
tended the graduating exercises of the cadets 
at West Point. 

THE. Quebec riots have been suppressed. 
The -rioters have been forced to accept the 
proffered wages. 

‘Proressor RICHTEL hag made a successful 
flight through. the air with his new fying- 
machine.at Hartford, Conn, 


_By afire in Somerville, Mass., $700,000 worth | 


:o£ property was destroyed and fye hundred 


men thrown out of employment. 


By the breaking of a wire rope on the East 
River Bridge, in this clty, two men were killed 
and two others seriously injured. 


THE Senate Committee on Elections has re- 
ported ‘adversely on the proposed Woman Suf- 
frage amendment to the Constitution. 


THE Liberals have carried the late election in- 
Belgium, . The pope is consequently disgusted, 
and has recalled his nuncio from Brusseis. 


Tar English spinners and weavers have tired 
of the long strike and resumed work at reduced 
wages. They were starved into submission, 


` GENERAL Nuxcto, commanding the Mexican 
Government troops, was killed recently in an 
encounter with insurractionists near the Texan 
border. ; > 

GENERAL MoKENZIS, at the head of a smail 
troop of U. 8. forces, made a raid into Mexican 
territory. The Mexicans talk of organizing 
and retaliating. 


: Mpg Resumption bill has passed the Senate, . 
It provides that greenbacks shall be receivable 
as coin in the payment of four per cent bonds’ 
and for duties on imports, The bill now £008 
back to the House. , 


THE negro colonists who left here last April 
for Liberia, Africa, have just reached their 
| destination. Their water ran short and they 
endured horrible sufferings. Twenty-five of 
them died on the voyage. 


Tue prelates are flocking,to England from 
all parts of the world to take part in the Par- 
Anglican ‘Odnference. They will there decide 
what the world must believe until the next Con- 
ference under-penalty of eternal damnation, 


-Tui Slioshone and Bannock Indians have 
commenced a regular Indian war, and the 
settlers in southwestern Oregon, southeastern 
Idaho, and northern Nevada are in danger. 
Volunteer companies are being armed to assist 
Many 
..| settlers in*Baker Co., Oregon, have been mags 


__légered already, 
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Radical Romance. 


The Darwin == =o o 
BY ELMINA D. SLENKER: ` 
‘CHAPTER Xi ` 


“ Here-we are, all together once more, Myra, Sue,- 


Jennie, Rose, Minnie, and myself,” said:Edith, as she 
glanced around the little circle, which was sitting in 
the pleasant grassy garden of Rose Hill mansion on 
a warm sunny day in early March, more than a year 
after the commencement of our story. “It really 
seems like old times to have you all here, and to feel 
as if we'were girls together again, though two are 
now matrons instead of maids.” i : 
“But we do not feel a day older for that, do we, 
Rose?” said Sue, looking np at- her companion with 
a cheerful, happy smile. “I am sure I have been 


` growing younger every day since I was married, and- 


happier too; and Rose has heretofore’ seemed the 
very impersonation of bliss, though. I must own 
she looks a bit sad and thoughtful to-day ; perhaps 
like. the generality of people she has a skeleton in 
her closet, but if so, I trust it is a ‘ weenty teenty’ 
one, that will not shadow her life much. Now, you 
all know mine is the thought of my father, and all 
he has done, and the wondering as to where he is ; 
whether he is ill or suffering, or, perhaps, what is 
worse still, doing something wrong or ignoble. I’ve 
never heard a word from him since the news you 
told me when I came home. from ‘my bridal trip. I 
heard from Sam and Bill though, last week, and was 
able to write to them for the first time since they 
left home. They had not even heard of the death 


of mother and sisters till about a month ago, when. 


they met one of our old neighbors, Mr. Carney, in 
Ohio, and he told them all the sad tale, which so 
shocked them that it was days before they had any 
heart to go to work again. 
worked so cheerfully, hoping to do so much for dear 
mother ; and to find that all were dead but me, and I 
married, and so they had only themselves left to do 
for, was a great damper'on them ; but youth is nat- 
urally cheerful and hopeful, and knowing it was 
useless to mourn over the inevitable, they finally 
yesumed their labors, resolving to make the best of 
what was still left them, and to grow up into good, 
industrious, intelligent men, and be a credit -to the 
world and to themselves. They never got.to Pike’s 
Peak at all. They met so many tramps returning 
from there, and they all told such dismal tales of 


suffering and destitution, that they gave up the idea 


and settled in Cincinnati, Ohio, where they were 
each lucky enough to get a clerkship in a merchant 
store near, and board at a private house with a 
Mrs. Dean and her two daughters, who are lively, 


cheerful, intelligent girls, and, strange to say, twins, 
ad been there. 


and nearly their own age. -They 
several months when they last wrote, and began 
to feel almost ‘as if they were members of the 
family. Mrs. Dean teaches a select school evenings, 
and my brothers attend steadily, and they. are 
improving fast. Mathematics is Bils specialty, 
while Sam is an enthusiast in botany. Now, if I 
could only hear from father.” : 
“ Suppose it was not good news, Sue, wouldn’t you 
rather not know it then ?” said Edith. | 
`o Well, I don’t know but I am better off in my 
ignorance ; still if you do know aught of him, and 
I think from your looks you do, I hope you will tell 
me, let it be what it may.” f l 
“ My news is not good, that is true, but it will be 
pleasanter for you to hear it just as it is, and while 
you are among friends, than to have a garbled 
account of it from idle gossips,” said Edith ; “and 
hear it- you will sooner or’ later, for he is, or was 
lately, in the same town where the. Flat family 
moved to when they went from here last Fall, and 
the Flats are inveterate gossips and write to their 
relatives here all that happens ; so it’s no use to try 
to keep anything back out of consideration for your 
feelings, Sue. We are all friends together, and so 
Pil begin at the begifining, and tell you the whole 
story.” i . 
Then Edith told how her mother and the. deacon 
had veen old acquaintances ; and she told ‘of his 
early life, and how he had won the affections of Lena 
Brown, the only daughter of Widow Brown, and 
had ieft her to mourn over a wrecked life and blasted 
hupe., With his child to rear and educate, while he 
«had moved away to this place, and had all these 
‘Jong years passed for a good, honorable, and pious 
deacoo—a man among. men—who carried his head 
as high as if no dark stains smirched his life-record. 
“My mother, too,” continued Edith, “also moved 
héte soon after the deacon did, but she always kept 
ups regular correspondence with Mrs, Brown, who 
was her dearest friend, and yesterday she received a 
letter from her, which I will now read‘to you as the 
sequei to my little story,” and she. opened the mis- 
sive.and read as follows : . : a 


“My OLD, WELL-BELOVED, AND TRUE FRIEND, DORA.. 


For uearly a whole year I have not written to you, 
for during that time my life has passed so quietly 


and peacefully that I-have felt too happy to think of 


were filled with classical allusions, scientific, ethical, 


They had heretofore’ 


‘as greenbacks, as he was an adept at begging for the 


‘time 
‘Lester had attended almost constantly. One evening 
‘I concluded to go and*hear the man whose name was 


and ‘hurriedly turned away. «Wondering jvhat it 


‘boy I then was., I loved you all the.time to diatrac-. 


‘But, darling, I know your loving woman’s heart will 


leoked up to.as the beloved and horiored head of t 
family—as one. whom they both seem to think no 
ing cari be too’ good for—that I have negleeted even 
you, my oldest ‘and best friend. It seemed so pleas- 
ant to be respected and cared for—looked up to and 
deferred to, after all the years of shame and dis- 
grace; humiliation and scorn I have borne, and the 
trials, sufferings, and struggles with bitter. poverty 
and even utter want and destitution I have enduredy— 
that when the change came, I gave myself up to the 
exquisite luxury of enjoying all my numerous: joys 
and blisses ; and.so the days sped by as on angels’ 
wings. But a strange event:has. occurred of late 
that has so vividty brought back all the old times, 
that I must tell -you about it. „Some two months 
ago word was given out here in the church.that Rev. 
Henry Frost Conrad‘would hold a revival meeting 
for a few weeks: Well he came, and- people flocked 
in crowds from far and near to hear him, His ser- 
Mons were pronounced te be not only perfectly 
sound and doctrinal, but also full of pure, noble, and 
lofty sentiments, of beautiful imagery, passionate 
appeal, and wonderful word-picturing. Nothing 
like them had ever been heard here before... They 


poetical, esthetic, and all other subjects of informa- 
tion and interest. He seemed-to draw from an inex- 
haustible fountain of knowledge, as well as of spir- 
itual -power and wisdom.’ They were reported for 
the local press, and even read better than they 
sounded from the speaker’s lips. But somehow in 
private conversation he failed.to earry, out the favor- 
able impression made by his public preaching. -He 
was reserved and quiet, quoted Scripture, and talked 
only pious nothings when he could be drawn into 
conversation at all. Not a single sentence of the 
pulpit eloquence that all so admired could be drawn 
from him. He made great numbers of converts for 
the church, and was feasted and feted among the 
brethren and sisters, and wore golden honors as well 


“eause of Christ” as he called it. ‘There were many 
thrilling appeals in his sermons that would draw 
money from even a constitutional miser. All this 

i had never been to church, though Lena and 


in all mouths. We got there early, and when pre- 
liminary services: were over, a tall, slim, scraggy- 
looking man. got up and commenced his discourse. 
The words were well chosen, and the subject-matter 
of the whole sermon was intensely interesting ` as 
well as highly instructive. He seemed to understand 
perfectly ancient as well as modern history, and the 
men and manners of all nations, and their literature, 
arts, and sciences, and embodied more substance in 
fewer and better chosen words than any man I ever 
héard, and wove a magic chain of sentiment, beauty, 
reasoning, and earnest appeal, that was perfectly- 
charming—or would have been had the man and his 
manner been more appropriate to what he uttered. 
Somehow it impressed me as not coming from the 
heart. It seemed like a lesson repeated by.one who 
does not appreciate or understand it. There was a 
look about the man that was false and hollow, and 
now. and then a tone of his voice would fall upon my 
ear that caused some chord of memory to thrill and 
vibrate, as it were, to a touch of the past. I felt 
some one gently pull my sleeve as I passed down the 
aisle of the church, after service, and looking around, 
saw the preacher with his finger upon his lip as-a 
token of silence. He slipped a- note into my hand, 


could mean I put itin my pocket, and as soon as I 
got home, went to my own room, turned the key in 
the door, opened the letter. and read these lines : 
‘My Dear, DARLING CARRIE: After all these cruel. 
years we meet once more, and the old-time love for 

ou, my darling, burns fiercely “in -my veins. “My 
heat has been calling for you continually, ‘daily and 
hourly, ever. since our miserable parting. I own all 
my folly and wrong-doing towards you, dearest, but 
oh! remember, my own; what a wild and’ reckless 


tion, though I ran off in that fit of jealous pique and 
married Miss Simms whom I had met freqiently at 
her uncle’s here. I never loved her, but only mar- 
ried her to spite you, and found out when too late 
that I had wrecked the happiness of all three of us. 


| I had brought éach night my best and choicest sermon, 
‘but waited 


forget and forgive all this when I tell you that 
though I had placed an insuperable. bar between us 
I never: once forgot you, and now that a merciful 


‘God has once more given me my’freedom, by taking 
‘to himself the woman I called wife, my heart again 


seeks its one single true mate, Since I’ve been here 
Tve watched and hoped each night for your coming ; 
and as I poured out the words of holy iuspiration in 
the ears of the great crowd before: me; my eyes 
sought in vain the one form that I longed for, the 
onebeleved face I. have so long worshiped. At; 
last ‘you came; and I saw you looking: so young;:so. 


aught but present pleasires and the sweet, sunny ! happy, so fair, and so like-‘your old self, that the 


N 


long twenty years since we''p 
ay like mist before the: morn 
diced: that a bright future was op 


g before me. 


you: should come. ere I-preached it ; 
and at last when ‘you camẹ and I watched you with 
a proud joy drink in the words of heavenly wisdom 


that fell from my lips; I said to myself, She ts mine! 


I feel ‘that in preaching 
I have cleared two ‘hund 
here,.and my property at: 


ave found, my vocation. 
dollars’ since Pve been 
n@& is worth $10,000, so 


-you see we can travel till we are tired,.and I shall ° 
‘win for us glory, honor,and. money, and when we 


wish for home joys-we.can go to some sunny; clime 
where we will build up a new home, and none can 
trouble us concerning our past. I might’win younger 
and fairer maidens, but. to me- there is no’ one so 
dear as the Carrie of my boyhood. Write me one 
word, darling, and Iwill fly on the wings of love to 
-your side and: we will never part again, Your own 
devoted, Hanky Conway. P.8.—You may wonder 
why Lam bere under a different name. ` Tt was all æ 
mistake of the gentleman who wrote for me a letter 
of introduction, and I was glad of it, as it gave me 
a better opportunity to speak with effect, for had my 
hearers known me as the wild iad who once dwelt 
amongst them they might have been prejudiced 
against me, H. F., C? l 


[TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, - 
$ ‘BY PROF. ERNST HARCKEL, $ 
CHAPTER. XI. 


‘LAWS OF DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC TRIBES AND OF INDIVID- 


f UALS. PHYLOGENY AND ONTOGENY: 

If.man wishes to understand his position in nature, and 
to comprehend. as natural’ facts his relations to the phenom- 
ena of the world coguizsble by him, it ia absolutely neces- 
sary that he should compare. human with extra-human 
rhenomena, and, above all, with animal phenomena. We 
have already seen that the exceedingly important physio- 
logical laws of Inheritance and Adaptation apply to the 
human organism in the same manner as to the animal-and 
vepetable kingdoms, and in both cases interact with‘ one 
another, Consequently, natural selection in the struggle for 
life acts so as to transform human society, just as it modifies 
avimals and plants, and in both cases constantly produces 
new-forms. The comparison of the phenomena of human 
aud animal transformation is especially interesting in con- 
nection with the Jaws of divergence and progress, the two 
fundamental Jaws which, at the.end of the last chapter, we 
proved to be-direct and necessary consequences of natural 
selection in the struggle for.life.. _ 7 

‘A comparative survey of the history of nations, or what 
is called ‘‘ universal history,” will readily yield to us, as 
the first and most general result, evidence of a eontinually 
increasing variety of human activities, both in the life of 
individuals and in that of familieaand states. The differen- 
tiation or separation, this constantly increasing divergence 
of human character and the form of human life, ig caused 
by the ever advancing and moré complete division of labor 
among individuals. While the most ancient “and lowest 
stages.of human. civilization. show. us throughout the same 
rude and simple conditions, we see in every succeeding 
period of history, among different natic-ns, a greater variety 
of customs, practices; and institutions. The increasing. 
division of labor necessitates an increasing variety of forms 
corresponding to it, This is expressed even in the forma- 
tion of the human face. Among the lowest tribes of nations, 
most ofthe individuals resemble one another so much that 
European travelers often cannot distinguish them at all. 
With increasing civilizvtion the pbysiognomy of individuals 
becomes differentiated, and finally, among the most’ highly 
civilized nations, the English add Germans, the divergence 
in the characters.of the face is go great that we very rarely 
mistake one face for another. : cee 
_ The second great fundamental law which is obvious in 
ihe bistory of nations is the great law of progress or perfect- 
ing. Taken as a whole, the history of man is the history of 


‘his progreasivé development, ‘Tt iè true that. everywhere aid at 


all. times we may-notice individual retrogressions, or observe 
that crocked.roads towards progress have been taken, which 
lead only towards: one-sided and external perfecting; and: 
thus deviate more and mote from the Higher goal of internal 
and enduring! perfecting.. However, on the..whole, the 
movement of:development of all mankind is and remains.a 
progressive one, inasmuch ‘as man continually removes him- 
self further from his: ape-like ‘ancestors, and ‘continually 
approaches nearer to his own' ideal. ` Bae ete 
Now, if we wish to know what causes actually determine | 
these two great. Jawa of. development in man, namely, the 
law of divergence and the law.of progress, we must compare 
them with the corresponding’ laws of development. in ani 
mals, and on a close examination wë shall inevitably ‘comé- 
to the coacivsion that the phenomena, as well as their causes, 
are exactly the same.in the two cases, The course of ‘dével- 


opmentin man, jast as in thatof animals, being directed by 


the two fundamental laws of differentiation and- perfecting, 
is determined solely by purely miéchanical ‘causes, aud: is 
solély the necessary condequence of natural’ selection it the 
atrnggle for life, su., y a L Ce an) 
Perhaps in the preceding discussion the questipn.has pre- 
‘sented <iteelfto: some, + Are ‘not: these-two'lawexidentical? 
Is hot ‘progréss ii all ‘cade necessarily connected With divet- 
gece?” This question has often been answered ih ‘the 


affirmative, and Carl Ernst: Bar, for example, one of the 
greatest investigators in the domain of the history of devel- 
opment, has set forth the following proposition as one of the 
principal laws in-the ontogenesis of the animal bod y: “The 
degree of development (or perfecting) depends on the stage 
-of separation (or‘differentiation) of the parts.” Correct as 
this proposition may be on the whole, yet it is hot univers- 
ally true. Jn many individual cases it can be proved that 
divergence dnd progress. by no means always coincide, 
Every progress is not a differentiation, and every differentiation 
is not &@ progress, 

Naturalists, guided by purely anatomical considerations, 
had already set forth the law relating to progress in organi- 
zation, that the perfecting of an organism certainly depends, 
for the most part, upon-the division of labor among the 
individual organs and parts of the body, but that there are 
also other organic transformations which determine a prog- 
ress in organization. One, in particular, which has been 
generally recognized, is the numerical diminution of identical 
parts, If, for example, we compare the lower articulated 
animals of the crustacean group, which possess numerous 
pairs of legs, with spiders which never have more than four 
pairs of legs, and with insects which always possess only 
three pairs of legs, we'find this law, for which a great num 
ber of examples could be adduced, confirmed. The numer 
ical diminution of pairs of legs is a progress in the organi- 
zation of articulated animals, In like manner the numeri 
cal diminution of corresponding vertebral joints in the trunk 

. of vertebrate animals is a progress in their organization. 
Fishes and amphibions animals with a very Jarge number of 
identical verbetral joints are, for this very reason, less perfect 
and lower than birds and mammals, in which the vertebral 
joints, as a whole, are not only very much more differenti- 
ated, but in which the number of corresponding vertebra is 
also much smaller. Further, according to the same law of 
numerical diminution, flowers with numerous stamens are 
more imperfect than the flowers of-kindred plants with a 
smaller number of stamens, etc. If therefore originally a 
great number of homogeneous parts exist in an organic body, 
and if, in the eotirse. of very many generations, this number 
be gradually decreased, this transformation will be an exam- 
ple of perfecting. i 

Another law of progress, which is quite independent of 
differentiation, nay, even appears to a certain extent opposed 
to it, is the law of centralization. In general the whole 
organism is the more perfect the more it is organizéd as a 
untt, the more the parts are subordinate to the whole, and 
the more the functions and their-organs are centralized; 
Thus, for example, the system of blood-vessels is most per- 
fect where a centralized heart exists. In like manner, the 
dense. mass of marrow which forms the spinal cord of verte- 
brate animals, and the ventral cord of the higher articulated 
animals, is more perfect than the decentralized chain of 
ganglia of the lower articulated animals, and the scattered 
system of gangliain the molluscs, “Considering the difficulty 
of explaining these complicated laws of progress in detail, I 
cannot here enter upon a closer discussion. of them, and 
must refer to Bronn’s excellent ‘‘ Morphologischen Studien,” 
and to my ‘‘General Morphology ” (Gen. Morph. i. 370, 550; 

_ ii, 257-266), , : ` 
Just as we have. become acquainted with phenomena of 

progress, quite independent of divergence, sò we shall, on 
the other hand, very often meet with divergencies which 
are not perfecting, but which are rather the contrary, that 
ig, retrogressions or degenerations. It is easy to see that the 
changes which every species of animal and plant experiences 
cannot always be improvéments. But rather many phenom- 
ena of differentiation which are of direct advantage to the 
organism itself are yet, in a wider sense, detrimental, inas- 

much as they lessen its general capabilities. Frequently a 

relapse to simpler conditions of life takes place, and by 
adaptation to them a divergence in a retrograde direction. 

If, for instance, organisms which have hitherto lived inde- 

pendently accustom themselves to'a parasitical life, they 
thereby degenerate or rétrograde. Such animals, which 
hitherto had possessed a well-developed nervous system and 
quick organs of sense, as well as the power of moving freely, 
lose these when they accustom themselves to & parasitical 
mode of life; they consequently retrograde more or less. 
There the differentiation viewed by itself is a degeneration, 
although it is advantageous to the parasitical organism. In 
the struggle for life such an animal, which bas accustomed 
itself to live at the expense of others, by retaining its eyes 
and apparatus of motion, which are of no more use to it, 
would only expend so much material uselessly; and when 
it loses these organs, then a great quantity of nourishment 
which was employed for the. maintenance of these parts, 
benefits other parts. In the struggle for life between the 
different parasites, therefore, those which make least preten- 
sions will have advantage over the others, and this favors 
their degeneration. ` e 


Just :as this is found to be the case with the whole organ- 
ism, so it is also with the parts of the body of an individual 
organism. A. differentiation of parts, which leads to a par- 
tial degeneration, and finally even to the loss of individual 
organs, is, when looked at by itself, a degeneration, but 
yet may be advantageous. to the organism in the struggle 
for life, It is easier to fight when useless baggage is 
thrown aside. Hence we meet everywhere, in the more 
highly-developed animal and vegetable bodies, processes of 
divergence, the essence of which is that they cause the 
degeneration, and finally the loss, of particular parts. And 
at this point the most important and instructive of all the 
series of phenomena bearing upon the history of organisms 
. presents itself to us, namely, that of rudimentary or degener- 
ate organs. : 

It will be remembered that even in my first chapter I con- 
sidered this exceedingly remarkable series of phenomena, 
from a, theoretical point of view, as one of the most impor 


tant and most striking proofs of the truth of the doctrine of | The Materialist maintains that good and evil are 


and the angels with all-their powers, active and 


jreptilian form. The devil was an angel who kept 


‘to rebel, had there not been something in his nature 


: 1 OE. p : fe 
descent. We designated as rudimentary organs those parts 
of the body which are arranged for a definite purpose 


and yet are without fnnction.. Let me: remind the reader 


of the eyes of those animals which Jive in the dark in caves 
and underground, aed which consequently never can use 
them, In these animals we ‘find real eyes- hidden under 
the skin, frequently developed exactly as are the eyes of 
animals which really see; and yet these eyes never perform 
any function, indeed cannot, simply for the reason that they 
are covered by an opaque membrane, and consequently no 
ray of light falls upon them. In the ancestors of these 


animals, which lived in open daylight, the eyes were well: 


developed, covered by a transparent horny capsule (cornea), 
and actually served the purpose of seeing. But as the 
animals gradually accustomed themselves to-an underground 
mode of life, and withdrew from the daylight and no longer 
used their eyes, these became degenerated. 

Very clear examples of rndimentary organs, moreover, are 
the wings of animals which cannot fly; for. example, the 
wings of the running birds, like the ostrich, emeu, cassowary, 
etc., the legs of which have become exceedingly developed. 
These birds having lost the habit of flying, have consequently 
Jost the use of their wings; however, the wings are still 
there, although in a crippled form. We véry frequently 
find such crippied wings in the class of insects, most mem- 
bers of which can fly. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Christianity and Materialism. 
BY B, F. UNDERWOOD. 


_ “There has been no grand. catastrophe — no de- 
stroyer has swept away the forms of life of one 
period, and replaced them by a totally new creation, 
but one species has vanished -and another has 
taken its place; creatures of one type of structure 
have diminished, those of another have increased, 
as time has passed on. And thus, while the differ- 
ence between the living creatures of the time before 


.the chalk and those of the present day appear start- 


ling, if placed side by side, we are led from one to 
another by the most gradual process if we follow 
the course of nature through the whole series of those 
relics of her operations which she has left behind. 
<- > The groups which are dying out flourish side 
by side with the groups which are now the domi- 
nant forms of life” (Lecture on a Piece of Chalk). 
In, ages past, we hold, man was, not what he now 
is. He was once a savage with small brain and 
feeble intellect, in whom the instincts predominated 
over the moral and reflecting faculties, who lived 
more like the brute, from’ which he had advanced 
but a few steps, than like the civilized man of to-day. 
The facts of pre-historic archeology and anthro- 
pology have thoroughly exploded the old notion that 
a few thousand years ago the progenitors of the 
human race, a perfect and accomplished pair, lived 
peacefully and blissfully in a delightful paradise, 
fitted up for them by a heavenly parent. We are 


acquainted with the very instruments and weapons 


that man used ages before the alleged date of Adam, 
with the habits and customs that then prevailed, and 
the general condition of man in those early times. 
They all demonstrate that society was rude, homo- 
geneous, and undeveloped and from that simple, 
barbarous state there has been an evolution of civili- 
zation, as from the simplest organic structures there 
has been an evolution of more complex and beautiful 
forms of life. - 

And is not the reflection that man has for ages 
been slowly advancing from lower to higher condi- 
tion, and that there is a probability that the human 
race will one day be as much elevated, intellectually, 
above its present state, as it is now superior to that 
of man as he existed before the historic period, more 
pleasing and enconraging than the thought that we 
are the descendants of a degenerate Adam, and that 
it is impossible, by reason of the depravity we have 
inherited, to advance by our own efforts to’ a 
better condition? Surely one is the doctrine’ of 
hope and cheer ; the other of despondency and de- 
spair. 

P Tbe Christian holds that God is the author of 
everything save himself, yet believes that sin is the 
work of the devil. He claims that God made man. 


latent, with certain constitutions, dispositions, and 
proclivities, yet is not the cause of evil. Evil was 
introduced into this world, it is said, by the devil in 


not his first estate, who rebelled against his maker, 
and who in punishment therefor was hurled from 
his high position and -expelled from his heavenly 
home. Although the disobedience and rebellion of 
this creature were owing to the disposition and tend- 
ency of his mind, and although he came direct from 
the hand of -his maker, yet God is not the cause of 
evil. . Although the devil could have had no desire 


to prompt thereto, although the very notion that he 
sinned implies that he was an imperfect being—for 
if he were not an imperfect being he must have been 
a perfect being, on which supposition God, as a per- 
fect being, may not only be the cause of evil, but 
may himself fall and become a devil—although 
imperfection implies evil positive or negative, yet it 
is heterodox to hold that God is the cause of evil. 


‘the*simplest form of life. 


relative terms, that the former designates actions and 
events that, on the whole, are advantageous to man, 
while the latter designates those which are injurious 
in their results. Man has learned in the school of 
experience what promotes his happiness and what 
diminishes his enjoyment. The one he calls good, 
the other evil; the one right, the other wrong. He 
has learned that certain actions, although they may 
give him temporary pleasure, are followed by lasting 
injury to himself or his friends. These the thought- 
ful man avoids, equally with those which are at- 
tended or followed by unmixed suffering. He has 
learned that other actions, although they cause him 
pain, or conflict with his immediate interest, result 
in greater happiness to himself and others than 
would be possible if they were shunned. These the 
man of moral courage performs equally with those 
good deeds which require no nerve nor moral cour- 
age to perform. Temperance, honesty, fidelity, and 
other virtues, are not right because God has said so, 


or because he sanctions them, but because they pro- 
‘mote the health and happiness of men. Intemperance, 


fraud, and faithlessness are not wrong because God 
has condemned them, but because they are foes to 
human happiness. The true foundation of morality 
is utility. There is, there can be, no other. And 
our code of ethics is the result of the accumniated 
experience of man through the ages of his existence, 
Tt has been evolved from a few simple rules of action 
such as govern the life of the savage, by the same 
principle that a complex organism is developed from 
And the few general 
principles of morality, far from having been received 
by a revelation, or impressed on the mind of man by 
2 God, are clearly the result of man’s experience, his 
relation to the world, and his fellow-men. $ 
Christianity say man can be saved only through 
the blood and merits of Jesus Christ. It teaches us 


‘that we are in a fallen, lost condition, owing to the 


transgression of Adam, who involved the whole 
human race in the criminality of his disobedience. 
The strategy of the devil, when he had been hurled 
from heaven, having blasted the fair prospects of 
man and defeated the plans of his creator, bringing 
under his dominion the whole human race, causing 
even the earth itself to be cursed, God saw fit to 
provide a scheme by which, consistently with his 
justice, his creatures could be saved from the terri- 


‘ble fate that they all deserved, In accordance with 
this wonderful scheme, God, although all-powerful 


and everywhere present, came upon earth, begat 
himself, was born of woman, in whose arms he 
nestled and at whose breast he nursed while a babe, 
“grew to manhood, was persecuted and reviled, and 
at length arrested, tried, convicted ef crime, and 
finally nailed to a cross, where in agony the most 
excruciating, he died, exclaiming, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me.” Coming to life 
afterwards, he appeared to his disciples, a few 
obscure, ignorant men, and leaving the whole world 
in ignorance as to this great event, and posterity 
without any means of verifying it, he subsequently 
ascended to the right hand of himself as Father, to 
mediate between himself as Son and himself as 
Father, co-equal and co-eternal, (and including the 
Holy Ghost), one in three and three in one, and as 
some theologian has said, “the more one becanse 
three, and the more three because one.” This great 
sacrifice was rendered necessary by the agency of 
the devil, the effects of whose¥strategy, to add to 
the absurdity of the story, were foreseen by God 
from “the beginning;” its object was to redeem 
man from sin, and to save him from endless damna- 
tion. Yet men continue to be sinful, and only a 
comparatively small number will escape damnation. 
Materialists hold that man’s condition, although 
imperfect, is not a “fallen” one, but one which by 
his own unassisted efforts can be, as in the past it- 
has been, improved. We look for improvement to 
ourselves, and not to an individual who lived and 
died eighteen hundred years ago. We believe neither 
in imputed guilt nor substitutionary righteous- 
ness, We certainly cannot be morally griminal for 
what an ancestor did, although we inherft tendencies 
or aptitudes the result of ancestral experiences. 
Nor can our crimes and follies be made less by the 
blood or merits of Jesus; yet, in so far as Jesus 
taught correct views, inculcated noble sentiments, 
and presented to the world an example in life worthy 
of imitation, he was a savior to his fellow-men; but 
in no sense in which Socrates, Epictetus, Thomas 
Paine, Theodore Parker, and all other sages and 
reformers of ancient and modern times, have not 
been saviors of man, The death of our nearest and 
dearest friend, were we guilty of crime, and should 
he suffer in our stead, would neither diminish our 
guilt nor satisfy the demands of justice. Mow can 
the death of Jesus atone for the sins of the world? 
We turn not our gaze to a spectacle of suffering and 
death of eighteen centuries ago for the improve- 
ment and elevation of man.. It may excite our pity, 
but it cannot enlighten our understandings, increase 
our knowledge, or ameliorate our condition. We 
deem it more important to study our relations, 
acquaint ourselves with our real needs, increase the 
facilities for education, encourage habits of self- 
reliance and independence, promote temperance, and, 
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The Truth) Berker, Tune 29, 1828, 


better the material and intellectual condition of the 

millions whose poverty and hard condition make life 

almost an intolerable burden. Bes - 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 
NO, XIX = 
THE SCIENCE OF BOTANY—CONTINUED. ` 

My DEAR READERS: During the week that has passed 
since last we communed together, I am well aware 
many of you have had before you living illustrations 
of the varied vegetation of your zone—those of you 
who reside in thé country, beautiful as it is at this sea- 
son of the year, budding and blooming in the fulness 
of life and beauty. Nothing interests me more than 
walking out into the country at this lovely season, 
and strolling through the groves, the forests 
and woodlands. the pastures and meadows, the 
fields of waving wheat and corn, and to notice how 
every individual plant, from the monarch of the 
forest to the tiniest plant that grows in the garden,. 
is trying to do.its utmost to perfect itself, and in 
absorbing. allin its power from the soil and the 
atmosphere around it, until it has arrived- at its 
matured growth. The study of nature is the grandest 
of all studies, and the vegetable life that exists upon 
your globe is about the most interesting paw of 
nature. If you takemy advice you will give it a 
considerable portion of your attention.. Let us then, 
now resume the study ae botany where we left off in 
my last. i 

There have been two great plans proposed for the 
classification of plants, one denominated artificial 
and the other natural. The first is founded on charac- 
ters taken from. certain parts of plants only without 
reference to others; while the second takes into 
account all the facts of plants, and involves the idea 
of afinity in essential organs. In both artificial and 


pant A Fia 


, natural systems, the lower divisions, namely the 


genera and. species are the same, the great difference 
between them consisting in the manner in which the 
genera are grouped into orders, and the orders into 
classes. . 

The largest general groups, called cLAssEs are 
allied to each other in important structural charac- 
teristics. The vegetable kingdom is divided into 
seven classes, beginning with the. thallogens, which 
are the simplest plants existing without the distinc- 
tion of leaf and stem, and also destitute of flowers; 
‘and ascending, with the acrogens, rhizogens, endo- 
gens, dictyogens, and gymnogens, up to the exogens, 
or perfect plants. | i 

RDERS are divisions of alliances, synonymous 
with family, and comprising those genera which, 
‘though varying in some respects from each other, 
bave the essential characteristics alike. Thus mus- 
tards, turnips, radishes, and cabbages all belong to 


. different genera, but they all agree in their general. 


structure and hence are included in the order bras- 
sicacee. The orders are the most important of all 
associations in botany, and on their accuracy and 
distinctness botanists have bestowed the highest de- 
gree of attention, The number of orders in the 
approved systems is over three hundred, which num- 
ber is more than ten times the number of.classes. - 
_ GENERA, or Genus, is a subdivision of orders, and 
is a term applied to a collection of species of plants 
which resemble one another in general structure and 
appearance more than they resemble any other spe- 
cies. Thus the various kinds of bramble or black- 
berries constitute one genus, the roses another, the 


_heaths, willows, clovers, oaks, etc., form also, in like 


„ manner, so many different genera, The characters of 


a genus are taken exclusively from the organs of repro- 
duction, while those of a species are derived generally 
from all parts of the plants. Hence a genus may be 
defined as an assemblage of species which resemble 
one another in the structure and general characteris- 
uus vf thdr organs of reproduction. It does not nec- 
expe ily happen that a genus should contain a number 
oi Lpecies, for if a single one presents peculiarities 
of s marked kind, it may of itself constitute a 


| Binus. : 


Spucrms are the subdivisions of the genera, and are 


agivup of such individual plants as have an essential 
identity in all qualities proceeding from their alter- 
uav constitution or nature. The term is employed 
to designate a collection of indviduals which resem- 
bie’ wach other, being, inferior to genus and superior 
to wwriely. Species under certain circumstances are 
liable to variations, but all varieties have a tendency 
to evert to their original specific type. Species 
were formerly considered a permanent production 


. of nature, capable of variation within certain limits, 


buy in no. case capable of being so altered as to 
assume the character of another species. But your 


. modern scientists, who have discovered that species 


are not immutable, but are liable to change to an 
aimost unlimited extent, are far nearer the truth. 
The species of both plants and animals by the oper- 
atiou of causes acting over along period of time 
may become so altered that they preserve scarcel 

any apparent resemblance to those from which they 


sprung. 


- Vagwry is aterm applied to individuals of the 
same species, which, from the operation of different 
catises, as age, climate, locality, and other conditions, 
present deviations from the specific type in size, 
color, form, and proportions ; but have the capacity 
of reverting to the original specific form in succes- 
sive generations, on- the cessation of the influences 
under which the variety originated. - l 
Plants in the higher artificial divisions, or classes, 
haye no necessary affinity and are connected only by 
certain characters, more or. less superficial, which 
have been selected. as the signs of that division. 
Such a system may therefore be.compared to a dic- 
tionary in which words are arranged for convenience 
of reference, in alphabetical order, adjacent words 
not- necessarily agreeing with each other, further 
than in Commencing with the-same letter. Ina nat- 
ural order, on the contrary, all the general will be 
found to have a true family likeness ; for their asso- 
ciation is the result of a careful consideration of the 
structure of every organ. The classes in the natu- 
ral system have been formed upon the same princi- 
ple, by uniting orders which possess many important 
characters in common. What is called the Lin- 
næan system leads to little more than a knowledge of 
names, and can only be lodked upon as an index to the 
genera, . Though superior to every.artificial scheme 
previously promulgated, its day has gone by, and 
the more philosophical ‘system has taken its place. 
Linnæus himself never intended it to be anything 


more than a provisional arrangement ; and distinctly |` 


stated that a natural method was the 
scientific inquiry. 

The general principles of the Linnzan, or sexual 
system, may be explamed in a few words. Twenty- 
four classes are founded on the number, position, 
relative lengths, and connection of the stamens, 


great object of 


while the orders in their classes depend upon the| 


number of the styles, the nature of the fruit, the 
number of the stamens, in the classes where this 
character isnot used for distinguishing them in the 
perfection of the flowers. 

The twenty-fourth class includes plants having 
inconspicuous flowers, and in it the orders are found 
according to their natural affinities. Under these 
classes and orders all the known genera and species 
are arranged. Even as an artificial method of dis- 
covering the names of.the plants the Linnean system 
has many imperfections. Being based upon the 
more obvious characters of the reproductive organs, 
it cannot bé of the least use when the plants are not 
in full flower, with all the stamens and styles per- 
fect. ‘The different flowers on the same plant often 
vary as regards the number of the stamens. Again, 
if the classification was ¢arried out rigidly, it would 
separate, in many instances, the species of the same 
genus; but so sensible was Linnzus of*the impor- 
tance of maintaining the‘*natural character of his 

enera that he sacrificed the symmetry of the scheme 
for the sake of keeping all the species together. 


. The natural system of classification is based upon 
the real affinities of plants, and necessarily takes into. 
account all the organs. Though it can never be 
perfect until all the plants on the globe have been. 
examined, it has already reached a very high point 
of development, and a great number of the orders 
which have been determined are quite as natural as 
the orders:in the animal kingdom. For example: 
those groups of plants designated as ranunculacee, 
gentianacece, and atropacece are as distinct in their 
character as those animal groups named cetacea, 
cheiropterad, and rodentia, Such being the case, it 
follows that a knowledge may be gained of the most 
important characters of all the other plants in the 
same natural group. Thus, by studying the com- 
mon radish (raphanus), or the mustard (sinapis), 
the botanist may obtain a general knowledge of 


about sixteen hundred species, which constitute the! 


order of brassicacece, and which are all formed, as it 
were, on the same type. 


The properties,of plants accord in a very remark- 


able manner with their structure; and; as a general | 


rule, the position of a plant in the natural arrange- 
ment indicates its properties. For example: if a 
botanist, on examining a plant, finds all -the structu- 
ral peculiarities of the order just mentioned, he may 
feel confident that it is’ not poisonous, but most 
likely antiscorbutic or pungent. If, however; he 


should meet with one of the airopaceœ, he might 


safely set it down asa 
narcotic properties. 


. Enough has been said to prove that the natural 
system is much more than a mere index to the 
names of plants. It reveals to a certain extent, the 
order of creation, if so it may he called, and is at 
once an aid to research and a record of ‘discovery. 
Several schemes based upon the natural ‘affinities of 
plants have been devised. They may be regarded 
as so many versions of the one true system, for 
though they have been worked out by different. 
methods, they agree in nearly all their grand di- 
visions, The characters by which the primary groups 
have been determined are furnished by the element- 
ary tissues and the more important organs of vegeta- 
tion and reproduction, Regarding only the eleménta: 


plant possessing poisonous, 


cellular and vascular, according to the absence or 
presence of regular vessels. =.) ds 
A more satisfactory arrangement. results from a 
consideration of the different modes by which plants 
are propagated. Some spring from.true seeds, con-. 
taining the rudimentary organs called cotyledons, 
while others are developed from spores, in which no 
distinct. organs can be traced. The former are said 
to be cotyledonows, and the latter acotyledonous 
(that is, without cotyledons). : 
~ As the number of cotyledons forms a natural, dis- 
tinctive character, the firat group of plants is subdi- 
vided into monocotyledonous, having one cotyledon, 
and dicotyledonous, having two cotyledons, The 
mode in which the root is produced affords charac- 
ters which confirm this arrangement. -The young 
root of an acotyledon is heterorhizal; that of a mono- 
cotyledon is endorhizal, and that of a dicotyledon 
exorhizal, 7 os Me vee 
But, my friends, I will not weary nor puzzle you 
longer with these hard, unpronounceable, and non- 
understandable names on this occasion. You know 
when we professors get warmed up on one of our 
favorite themes, that we make no more of rattling off 
a lot of hard scientific terms than a citizen of Paris 
does of talking French, Next week I will be. with 
you again, if nothing more than I know of now pre- 
vents, when I will again take up my favorite topic 
of botany, or talk to you on some other subject, as 
the humor may take me, In the mean time, good-bye. 
o Your steadfast friend, LUCIFER, |. 
Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot,” — 


— Communications. 


_ Abbot and the Petition. 
“BY THERON C. LELAND. ARTICLE IY, 

We come down now tothe 17ih of January, when. Mr, 
Abbot returned to the defense of Comstock, and a still 
farther and most false and malignant attack on Mr. Bennett, 
in an article in Tho Index under the head of " Inviolability 
of the Mails.” He opens with a statement that there has 
been à general impression that Comstock was “legally. em- 
powered to'open ' sealed letters’ in order to detect dealera in 
obscene literature.” He then goes on to show the contrary, ` 
and quotes an article from the-N. Y. Sun of last year, 
including « letter from Comstock (ever ready to publish any ` 
defense of Comstock.) wherein that obscene agent: explains 
himself, and says he las no power to open sealed letters and 
has not done'so, and that ‘no law allows even the Postmaster- 
General to tamper with a letter sent through the mail to the 
humbleat or wickedest individual in the land.” After thus 
vindicating Comstock from opening sealed letters, which 
neither the 70 000, nor the petition, nor Tun TRUTH SEEKER 
ever said he did, Mr. Abbot jumps to the conclusion, like 
the man of illogic he chooses to be when he thinks he can 
escape under a seemivg plausibility, and proclaims, in all 
the potency of capitale, “let it be well understood now that 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK HAS NO LEGAL RIGHT WHATEVER TO 
TAMPER WITH THE MAILS!” ‘Now, readers will obserye that 
all that had gone before, including Comstock’s explanation, 
referred only and wholly to ‘‘ sealed letters,” but Abbot con- 
cludesfrom his premises—not that Comstock has no legal 
tight to tamper with ‘‘ sealed letters,” ag any logician would 
do who cared for correct conclusions, or who gave credit to 
his readers for intelligence, or whose object was not to throw ` 
dust, ‘but he concludes, therefore ‘‘Comstock has no legal 
right to tamper withthe mails,” just as if ‘the mails” were 
one and the same thing with “ sealed letters; just as if there 
was nothing in the mails but sealed letters; just as if our 
petition said anything about or had any reference to éealed 
letters; and totally suppressing the fact that we were peti- 
tioning for the repeal or modification of the law regulating 
the transportation not of sealed letters, but printed matier in 
the U. S. Mails. And yet this is the man who charged others 
with getting up “side issues,” complains bitterly that.he is 
quoted as saying what hé did not say, and weeps ‘saut, 
saut, tears” if anybody ‘‘ vilified” him. oan 

Then the-article goes on to say, “ Another false impres- 
sion is that Congress has no Constitutional right to exclude 
anything from the mails. On this point the following. arti- 
cle from the New York Tribune of June 12, 1877, also eut 
out at the time, is pertinent and ‘conclusive: ft ' j 

“LOTTERIES AND. THE Maris.—A_ deciston’ of. Judge 
Blatchiord in the District Court sustains the constitutionality 
ofthe act of Congress excluding from the United States mails 
letters or circulars concerning lotteries, gift-concerts,. and 
similar enterprises. One Jackson, who is an agent for the 
Havana, Kentucky, and other lotteries, was arrested forthe 
violation of this law. As he was held to answer, his coun- ` 
sel, Judge Dittenhoefer, took out_a writ of habeas corpus, ' 
and brought him before Judge Blatchford. The ground 
taken for his release was that constitutionally Congress had 
no-right to exclude any sealed letter from the miuils, what- 
ever might be its contents, Judge Blatchford, however, in 
his decision, took an entirely opposite view of the question, 
holding that as Congreas had the power to establish post- 
offices and post-roads it had also a right to determine what 
it will and what it will not carry, So the prisoner took 
nothing by his habeas corpus, and was remanded to cus- 
to yr ? _ : hs 

The quotation from the Tribune goes ‘on farther,’ giving 
the views of the writer, which being‘ aeither law nor judi- 
cia) opinion need not be quoted here. © | baie « 

Then Mr. Abbot again concludes, and once more in capital 
letters, jumping quite as wildly as he did before,‘' Tiet 
it be well understood then, that the constitutional right of 


Congress to exclude from’ the mails lottery matter, aid, by 
the same reasoning, obscene matter, HAS ALREADY BERN JUI 


JUDI- 


Vy that 


CIALLY ESTABLISHED,” 


structure, plants may be arranged under the heads of Now when a man ventures on capital letters in that impos- 
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ing cock-sure way, he ought to be reasonably certain that he 
is right, but with, his usual vigilance for..the future and 
` neglect.of the present he drifted a trifle out of his reckoning 
when he said, ‘‘Has already been judicially established,” 
The fact is, this-lottery case was,.at the time of Mr, Abbot’s 
writing, still in court, on appeal from the above ruling ina 
lower court, and had not been argued nor tried in the 
Supréme Court to which it was appealed. It was not til 
this very month of June that the right to exclude lottery 
matter from the mails ‘‘had already been judicially estab- 
lished.” - Nothing ever is established while an appeal is 
pending ina higher court. Then the great logician says, 
“By the same reasoning” the right of Congress to exclude 


_ obscene matter from the mails “ hag already been judicially. 


established.” But since dealing in lotteries is gambling, 
getting something for nothing, and consequently a crime, 
and dealing in obscene, and as the law. says “ immoral,” 
matter is only a vice, it- would seem that courts and legisla- 
tors ought to establish the right by a somewhat different 
course of reasoning. Comstock’s own crowd is a “ Society 
for the Suppression of Vice,” not of crime. We leave it to 
all readers to judge whether it could be quite as judicially, 
legislatively, or in any way established “ by the same reason- 
ing” that Congress should pass laws to prevent citizerts 
from being vicious or immoral as from being criminal, And 
now the decision just rendered in the U. 8. Supreme Court, 
though dead against the lottery people, is more in favor of 
Liberal publishers than the law stood as Comstock and his 
courts had been interpreting it, and Comstock will find it 
still harder, if not impossible, to get decision in his favor 
since this decision, We are obliged to the court for such a 
recognition of the old, old doctrine that freedom of the 
press must be maintained, and especially ‘for the distinct 
statement that ‘‘ liberty of circulating is essential to that of 
freedom,” “Nothing of the kind was said about the liberty of 
circulating lottery tickets; so you see “ the same reasoning” 
which rattles around in the Abbot logic-box didn’t influence 
the Supreme Court. 5 

' We now go forward to a very serious matter. The article 
under criticism continues: ` ot a 

“ The attacks made upon us in Tak TRUTH SEEKER 

becanse we at the same time spoke kind words in defense of 
Mr. D. M. Bennett and- yet. opposed a petition asking for 
the total repeal of the ‘obscene literature’ laws, have filed 
us with astonishment. The ground we took was in favor of 
Mr. Bennett's acquittal, aud of such radical changes in the 
existing laws as should render it impossible to prosecute any 
but the vile wretcbes who make it their sole business to 
pollute and destroy. To misunderstand was: impossible; it 
was only possible to misrepresent. But we have too little 
respect for the spirit which flies to insinuations and malicious 
‘accueations whenever arguments fail, to spend any time on 
them here. The Liberals of America ought to be above such 
littleness; if they are not, we do not choose to keep them 
‘company in it. The advice we gave about that petition 
was wise and good, a8 time .will show; and we reiterate it 
with increased emphasis, when such an advertisement as this 
published in the New York Tribune of January 8, is thrust 
upon public notice: a : : 


“The publicara respoctfuliy informed thatthe use of our name 


in connection with a circular petition, issued by one D. M. 


Bennett, is wholly unauthorized. B A 
‘Tr ig a. mater of regret tharour lawa providens suitable pen- 
alty for off -nres of this kind. . _ McKesson & R-BBINS; ` 
“* Wholesale Druggists, 91 Fulton 8t, New York City.” 


-' The same paper states that McKesson & Robbins have 
braught suit against Mr. Beunett for ‘having refused to 
. Strike their names from his circular.’ We submit that, no 
matter what its objects, a petition pressed in such ways as 
these—putting on it the names of some parties against their 
protest, and slandering others because they decline to sign 
it—is just such a petition as should be left severely. alone. 
It is rather late in the nineteenth century to imagine that 
such tactics as these can succeed with intelligent or high- 
spirited Liberals. The cause of Liberalism is the cause of 
purity, of truthfulness, of justice, of common kindness, of a 
noble morality in the very best sense of that word; and it 
can ouly be served by methods as high and noble as its 
objects.” 
The “kind words” in defense of Mr. D. M. Bennett are 
perfectly well understood in Tum TRUTH SEEKER office. 

The presiding genius there isn’t exactly green, if he is ‘‘ un- 

“cultured.” He knows that “kind words” are part of the 
machinery of the assassin in diligent search for the fifth rib, 
whereunder to plant a deadly blow. But granting that the 

' kind words and defense are sincere, it will still remain true 
that no dairyman deems an Alderney of much value who 
gives a good pail of. milk and then kicks it over; and Mr. 
Bennett will be pardoned for not going into raptures over a 
defense with the kind of kind words which Mr. Abbot gives 

himself so much credit for putting in it. , 

The terrible charge contained in the McKesson & Rəb- 
bin’s advertisement has been explained to the satisfaction of 
every one, and the details of it need not be gone over now, 
There was plenty of time and opportunity for Mr. Abbot to 

` find out the circumstances and the truth of that matter if he 
had not been over-anxious to seize or make every possible 
opportunity for striking. One little postal card, costing a 
cent, and asking Mr. Benuett if such a statement, improb- 
able in every line and letter of it, could possibly be 
true, would have procured a card in retyrn assuring the 
inquirer that there was not a word of truth init. But with 
bis determinatian ‘to credit not only every statement Com- 
stock himself makes, but every accusation that the obscene 
Agent can browbeat and bulldoze others into making, and 
his determination, on the other hand, to discredit any and 
every statement..a.Liberal may make, he posted with dex- 

: trous haste, without inquiring into the facts, to publish that 
advertisement with the comments above quoted. 

That, however, is not the worst aspect of the case. Mr. 
Bennett. wrote Mr, Abbot a personal letter of explanation 
after the:above appeared in The Index. I also wrote a simi- 
lar letter stating the facts, Mr. Abbot published both letters 
in The Index of January Blet, That, indeed, was some rep- 

“aration, but not ell that was due. Did Mr. Abbot, aa a 
gentleman ought, and as a friendly Liberal working in the 
same preat cause certainly would haye done, withdraw his 


own editorial words and apologize 

ments on the wholly unjust advertisement? ‘Not the alight- 
est, Nota word of regret or ‘‘amende honorable” did he 
offer. A heedless man who runs against you in the street, 
or treads on your corns in an omnibus, will politely beg 
your pardon ; but your boor of a Liberal editor, proud’ of 
his culture beyond the attainments of other men, listens to 
a story originating with a common liar, publishes it broad- 
east, with a black crow contributed of his own; and then, 
when the stcry is proved false, what does he say? wHat rep- 
aration does he make? Why, just simply, coldly, and only 
this in Zhe index of Januray 31st: ‘‘Mr. Bennett explains 
his use of the name of McKesson & Robbins on his circular. 
We drop that subject, not wishing to comment on his 
explanations.” : 

` No wonder he drops the subject, but it was an exceedingly 
ġood place and time to put in some ‘* explanations” of his 
own. Nothing of the kind, however, appears... = 

I have recently met some Liberals who, hoping that they 
might be able to retain some remaining confidence .in:Mr. 
Abbot, have said: ‘‘I think he means well;mo doubt he is 
honest.” And I have replied: “I thought ao, too, for a 
time — as long as I could ; but. I am. now compelled. to, the 
conclusion that he is not even hovest.”:: Bis persistent 
assertion that the 70,000 petition for “ total rapedl,” ; when 
the language of the petition is “repeal, or modification,” 
shows that heis not honest, His twist of Comatock’s denial 
that he tampered with sealed letters into ‘‘ tamper with the 
mails,” as noted above, shows that he isn’t honest... His rep- 
resentation of his interview with Col. Ingersoll, and what the 
Colonel said to him, shows that he isn’t honest, His publi-: 
cation of the McKesson advertisement, with dishonorable; 
comments, which he did not at once retract and does not 
yet express regret for, shows not only that he is no gentle- 
man, but that he is meanly and dastardly dishonest; and the: 
atain of this dishonor will never “leave its tinct,’’ nor be 
erased from the proud escutcheon of Mr. Abbot till he 
makes ample apology for the injustice done. 

Then, worse than all, more blamably worse than his for- 
getfulness of what he owes to the individual, what is due 
from one gentleman to another, especially from one Liberal 
editor to another—who ought to be the soul of honor, and 
as regal as high-born princes in their intercourse and rela- 
tions—I say, worst of all in this dishonorable business set on 
foot by Mr. Abbot—for it is never to be forgotten that he 
began this fight and Mr. Bennett does but defend himself— 
is hia suggestion, by even the remotest implication, that the 
70.000 who signed tlie petition for repeal or modification are 
patrons of obscenity, dealers in obscenity, advocates: of 
obscenity, petitioning to abolish all laws, State and mu- 
nicipal, and every bulwark against obscenity; and for this 
I denounce him as the arch-defamer in this scandal-breeding 
age, There are depravities very nearly total in politics. 
There are conceptions in sin and births in iniquity so degen- 
erate in the Church that I do not wonder at their cheerful 
doctrine of a last judgment by fire to finally consume the 
whole bad lot; but this slander uttered against the seventy 
thousand, the very elect of Liberalism, these aspersions on 
the salt of ihe earth and créme de la créme of intellectual and 
social progress, Out-deprave the worst depravity in politics, 
and out-engender the lowest defamations that ever proceeded 
from the bosom of the Church, Such barkings are to be 
expected from the savage ereatures whelped out of the 
womb of a dogmatic theology. They are what one might 
predict of those rickety and aborted people who are fed and 
nourished through the whole of their useless lives on whims 
aud superstitions. These are known and conceded sources 
of first-class calumnies, and’ Mr. Abbot has certainly 
gone there for firat rough models of his own. He never 
found any warrant for them in Liberalism, No principle of 
scieuce or formula of Freethought ever inspired such dia- 
tribes against 70,000 petitioners for repeal or modification of 
this great outrage on freedom of the press. If ‘‘ free relig- 
ion” is to be credited with this unseemly exhibition, and 
held responsible for these deeds done in The Indew, I am 
afraid that genuine Liberals will have to learn to like it as 
they would the luxury of contracting the tobacco habit— 
only after discouraging fits of nausea and a world of retch- 
ing, wry-face, and revolt. ; 

“Though we break our father’s promise, we have nobler duties 
first; 

The traitor to Humanity is the traitor most accursed, 

Man is more than Oonatitutions; betier rot beneath the sod 


Than be true to Church and State while we are doubly false to 
God.” 


Lessons m Popular Science. 


Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
1X, . 

As the Moon and the planets have no light ‘of 
their own, and only shine with the reflected light of 
the Sun, their spectrum’ must consequently resemble 
that of the Sun, modified only by the passage of the 
light through the atmospheres of the planets or by 
the reflection on their surface. ` 

The spectrum of the Moon does not indicate that 
our satellite is surrounded by any atmosphere, nor 
any other distinctive feature. In that of Jupiter 
there is a dark band corresponding to certain atmos- 
pherie terrestrial rays, and indicating therefore the 
presence of vapors similar to those in our own 
atmosphere. Another band denotes the presence of 
certain gases and vapors which do not exist. there, 


The spectrum of Saturn is somewhat faint, but it|_— 


contains certain rays similar to those in the spectrum 
of Jupiter, 


for his ungenerous com- 


M, Janssen ascertained that many of the atmos- 
pheric rays are. produced by. vapor of water, and it 
is probable that this aqueous vapor does exist in the 
atmospheres of Jupiter and Saturn. He goes on to 
say: “During my recent mission to Italy and 
Greece, I took observations of several planets in 
regard to this point, notably from the summit of 
Etna, where the influence.of the atmosphere is almost 
nullified. These observations, and “some subsequent 
ones, made with the most powerful instruments, indi- 
cate the presence of vapor of water in‘the atmos- 
pheres of Mars and Saturn, thus adding a new and 
Important feature to the already close analogies 
which connect the planets of our system, So we see 
that all these planets form as it were one family, 
circulating. around one focus, which distributes 
amongst them heat and light. Each of them has 
its year, its seasons, its atmosphere, and many of 
them are known to contain clouds within their 


atmosphere. a 


-“ And, in addition, water, which is so important 
an element in the economy. of every organism, is also 


|common to them. These facts give us strong ground 


for supposing that life is not the exclusive privilege 
of our little Earth, herself but one of the younger 
sisters in the great family of planets !” * 

Certain rose-tinted groups have been remarked in 
the spectrum of Mars, which may have some connec- 
tion with the red hue distinctive ofthis planet. 

Fhe spectrum of Venus does not show any addi- 
tional ray to denote the presence of an atmosphere. ` 
The absence of these rays may perhaps arise from 
the fact that the light is probably reflected, not by 
the surface of the planet, but by clouds some height - 
above it. 

x. 


4 


The stars, though much farther from us than the 
Moon and the planets, possessing, as they do, their 
own source of light, furnish us with more detailed 
information as to the nature of the elements of which 
they are constituted. ` 

Until the secret of spectrum analysis was discov- 
ered, we knew nothing about the stars, beyond the 
fact of their immeasurable distance and their striking 
beauty; now we are in a position to learn some 
details of their real character. 

Spectrum observations tell us that the stara resem- 
ble the Sun, as to the general character of their com- 
position. Their light, like that of the Sun, emanates 
from a matter raised to an intense white. heat, and 
traverses an atmosphere of absorbing vapors. Yet, 
notwithstanding this structural unity, each star 
differs from the other, though not to an essential 
degree, in its chemical composition, Judging them 
by their spectra, they may be divided into four per- 
fectly distinct types, though a few of the spectra, 
instead of belonging to one of these four categories, 
seem to be intermediate between them.t With a 
few exceptions, the terrestrial elements which are 
most largely distributed amongst the stars are pre- 
cisely those which are essential to life as it is on the 
Earth, such as hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, and 
iron. The hydrogen, sodium, and magnesium also 
represent the ocean, which is an essential part of a 
world constituted as the Earth is. 

Looking at the stars generally, they seem brilliant, 
like colorless diamonds, red, orange, or yellow tinted; 
but this is not so if they are carefully watched, or 
observed through a glass, for then we can see next 
to the red or orange-tinted stars others of a blue, 
green, or purple color. The spectrum analysis shows 
us that these diverse colors are produced by the 
vapors in suspense in their atmospheres, and we 
know that the composition of a stellar atmosphere is 
in turn dependent upon the elements which constitute 
the star, and upon its temperature, 

Spectrum analysis of the variable transient stars 
also reveals to us the phenomena produced by the 
incessant changes that react upon the rays which 
these stars transmit to us. Thus it is that we have 
received tidings of the great perturbgtions taking 
place in the brilliant star Corona, which was only 
recently observed, and which has already decreased 
in brilliancy. 

i Xi. 

During the last 150 years astronomers have been 
constantly revolving in their minds the veritable 
nature of the slightly luminous nebulosities (nebulæ) 
which stand out from the dark surface of the firma 
ment—conglomerations so filmy in substance as to 
remind one of the comets. This question has become 
all the more interesting now that they are held to be 
a part of original matter—embryo stars. : 

he telescope has failed to enlighten us on this 
head, though it is true that since the object glasses 
have been made larger, many of these bodies have 
turned out to be'actual stars: But at the same time 
other nebulosities, hitherto undiscovered, have been 
brought within the field of vision, to say nothing of 
other fantastic figures (aggregations of diffused 
light), which it ig impossible to look upon as the 
produce of the combined brilliancy of countless suns ,. 
sitnated at distances more or less unfathomable. 
` [TO BE CONTINUED.) 


`= Memoir read to the Académie des Sciences. 
} Father Secchi on, The Sun, p.890. 
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The Radical Pulpit. 


The American Lady.—Concluded 


BY 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


There are heated discussions going on all -the time 
among us in regard to woman’s opportunity. for 
work. It is a demand that women should be allowed 
to work. Well, certainly, she has the right if she 
wishes to exercise it. There is no reason in the 
nature of things why a woman, simply from the 
fact of her being a woman, should not do everything 
that she can do. If she can paint, or play, or act, 
or sing, or teach, or nurse, or heal diseases, or plead 
causes, or preach the gospel of peace and good will, 
in,God’s name why should she not do it? If there 
is a gift, the possession of the gift entitles it to its 
exercise, nay, demands its exercise. If there bea 
talent, where is the law that forbids its being used ? 
But if there be that divinest quality called genius in 
man or woman—genius has no sex, genius knows no 
difference between male and female—the possession 
of genius is a call from heaven to go forth and to 
do what the genius bids; whether it be to enter the 
sick room a8 nurse or physician, or. to stand before 
jurors to plead for justice, or to occupy the platform 
and speak for peace and gentleness.and good will, 
to preach the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man to all who may be drawn to hear. Is this a 
privilege? No. A right? No, A duty? Yes. 
And for my part, I have never been able.for a 
moment to see that there was any question about 
it. There is nothing to discuss. Where there 
is human power there is human obligation. Aud 
yet I must confess that to me it is a sad, a melan- 
choly fact that women must work for the bread they 
eat. It isnot a question whether they may work ; 
it is imposed upon thousands and tens of thousands 
that they shall or starve. A woman must stand upon 
her own feet and labor with her own hands; she 
must strain every power, economize and turn to 
account every atom of talent and force she possesses, 

‘to put bread into the mouths of herself and her 
childven. It is not a question whether she shall be 
permitted to work ; but who shall deny the plea she 
makes when she is starving and penniless? But, still 
I say, it is a melancholy necessity. The old Scripture 
speaks of labor as a curse. There is a sense in 
which it is. For while there isa noble side to all 
labor, an esthetic and beautiful side to it, there is a 
side that is base and coarse and ignoble, Whoever 
is obliged to earn his livelihood in the world by 
doing work, must be exposed to perils and tempta- 
tions, to a baseness and duplicity and coarseness 
which degrade the finest life. There is a coarsening 
influence in all work. Even the artist—living in an 
„atmosphere of pure beauty, painting scenes from 
nature, or making portraits of the divinest coun- 
tenances of men and women—the moment it is a 
question of selling the picture, the moment the 
thought of a market comes in, he leaves the artist’s 
atmosphere and becomes a trader, a mechanic. And 
hence it is that so many artists disappoint us, when 
we know them, by a lurking, mercenary spirit that 
taints all their work. No, the effort of the present 
day is to'refine woman and emancipate man from 
work. We hand over the rougher and grosser and 
more degrading work to machinery, to cattle and 
horses, to the beasts; but we would allow room in 
the upper sphere for intellectual, refined,” sensitive 
labor, labor that shall bring into play the finer senti- 
ments, the more ethereal qualities of the mind. Are 
we, then, willing to plunge women into work that 
we ourselves wish to escape from? For my part I 
am always thankful when a woman is able to leavé 
work behind, and devote herself to acccomplish- 
ments and refinements and the cultivation of the 
more elegant tastes, the enriching of her own mind, 
and the beautifying of her own heart. This, I 
think, is woman’s work. But when a lady is im- 
meesed in mercenary work, as she must be so often, 
it must be her aim not to lose herself in it, but to 
keep the swect, delicate aroma of her nature pure 
and unsullied, and show those with whom she labors, 
those who bear with her the same lot in life, how 
possibleit is for one to deal with the commonest and 
coarsest as well as the grandest problems of exist- 
ence without contamination, and by her example to 
glorify, beautify, and transfigure them, and lift them 
up into an ethereal and purer sphere of thought. 

And what shall we say of the other claim that is 
made for women in these days in America—the claim 
of a share in political life? Alas, that they should 
ask for it! Alas, that they should desire to go into 
the arena to fight with beasts! Yet if any claim the 
right there is nothing in the genius of American 
ideas or American institutions to forbid. Is not a 
woman a person? Is she not taxed, and is she not a 
holder of property? Has she not to obey the laws? 
Is she not interested in the complexion of the insti: 
tutions beneath which her own family are reared ? 
Is she entitled to have no voice in the government 
which she and all must obey ? I certainly think and 
I freely say she has. And if she chooses to do it; 
well, there is nothing in ‘the: genins of American 
Institutions to say her may. But why should she 


choose ?. When we see. how hardit is for the 
noblest men, the most massive intellectual charac- 
ters, the noblest in training, the most accomplished, 
the most. cultivated, those born of the best stock, 
those used to the best principles—when we see how 
hard it is for'these to hold their. own and preserve 
their courage, their truth, their manliness, their per- 
sonal dignity, their private honor, and their grandeur 
of manhood amid all the complexity of business, all 
the meanness and basenegs to which they are inevita- 
bly exposed, just as. soon as they step over the 
threshold of private life and take any part in affairs, 
can we suppose that women shall feel nothing of 
this, that all these degrading and debasing influences 
that play like batteries against the gentlemanliness of 
gentlemen will leave them untouched? And when 
women come. into the political field, can we believe 
that-polities, all at once will be sublimated, and puri- 


‘fied, and. glorified ? Alas! it seems to me that people 


who think so. never can have looked at the facts, 
never can have realized how inevitable it is that a new 
form of danger will be introduced in political life, a 
danger suggesting impurity, temptation, casuistry, 
deceit, trickery, and maneuvering, such as now is not 
exemplified even in Washington. Who would vote 
for having more females in politics; who would cause 
an eruption of tens of thousands of women without 
character, without sympathy, without nobleness, 
without intelligence, without an idea of what Jaw, or 
justice, or kindness should be—who would vote for the 
introduction of all these into the chicanery and strife 
of political life? Would we have more feeling, more 
sentiment, moré softness and babble introduced into 
the- arena where now we need men of steel? And 
what place will the lady have? She desires to keep 
out. She sees the danger. And yet has she nothing 
to do with taking an interest in affairs that are at 


stake, in purifying our institutions, elevating the 


laws, and refining the political sentiment which to- 
day taints society ? The influence of ladies in, poli- 
tics, as I read history, has occasionally been most 
salutary, but they aré exceptions. "Women, by their 
sincerity, by their simplicity, their nobleness, their 
sense of trath, their swiftness of apprehension, and 


their magnetic sympathy, might often defeat. the | 


wiles of the politicians, and lead them into peace 
and kindness where they are treading the path of 
violence and wrong. l 

But women can do that now. Standing outside of 
the arena, taking the combatants when they are off 
the field, when noisy passion is dead and party wea- 
pons are sheathed, they can play upon their lives, 
upon their turbulent spirits, with that soft, gentle, 
fine persuasion which is an enviable power, J plead 
for this in this American society of ours. I plead 
for gentlemanliness, I plead for ladyhood, I plead 
for everything that can refine and elevate, and beau- 
tify the grosser elements of our being; I plead for 
art, for poetry, for culture, for beauty, accomplish- 
ments, and grace in women; I plead for all these. 
Let us resist the temptation to merge ladyhood and 
all womanhood into the female. Let us all strive 
more.and more, with a more desperate resolve, to 
emancipate womanhood and ladyhood from the 
grosser affairs of life and hold them above the merely 
female or rudimental condition. ’ 

How shall Jadyhood be educated?. That is the 
question. In past times religion has done more for 
them than all other causes put together. No one 
who has been in Europe and visited the great cathe- 
drals, and seen how everything was brought to bear 
upon the more sensitive and spiritual nature of men 
and women, can fail to appreciate the immense influ- 
ence that religion, as presented to the eye in form 
and color in happy combination, must have exerted, 
especially upon the sensitive natureof woman. One 
cannot fail to be influenced by the lovely outlines of 
the heavenly features, and the sweet and gracious 
form of Christ, and that exquisite image of everlast- 
ing and unspeakable tenderness of the Holy Virgin, 
having her shrine always ready to listen to the voice 
of complaint, to dry the tear of misery, and give ear 
to the call of the suffering, It is simply impossiblé 
that women, coming from the huts and hovels of 
their low and darkened existence into this radiant 
atmosphere, should not be stirred and attracted and 
elevated by this light and beauty. What substitute 
have we for this?) God has become the unknown 
and the unknowable; the Christ has faded into 
mythology, the beautiful Lady of Mercy isa picture. 
And yet the old, sweet, everlasting principles are 
always the same. There are the over-arching heay- 
ens of sweet and lovely sentiment in the past; there 
are the gracious forms of men and women whom it is 
a benediction only to think of, and around us are. 
men and women at whose feet it is a privilege to 
kneel, whose hand it is a dignity to kiss. Look to 
these blessed people that draw us as soon as we come 
near to them, and let the gracious, healing, inspiring 
influence of their souls be a benediction to your- 
selves; then, as Beatrice drew with her loving eyes 
the wandering Dante towards Paradise, as Gretchen 
glorified and forgiven, blesses and emancipates her 


thousands, so the eternal in woinanhood will lure us. 


onward and upward, 
oo 


Orpur the “Champions of the Church” early. 
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Sepher Toldoth Jeschu. 
THE BOOK OF THE GENERATION OF JESUS. 


CHAPTER I. . 
In the year 671, in the fourth millenary, in the days of 
Janneus, the king, otherwise called Alexander,* a great 
misfortune happened to-Israel, 

‘There was a certain idle and worthless debauchee named 
Joseph Pandera, who. was cut off from the tribe of Judah. 
He was aman of fine figure and rare beauty, but steeped in” 
vice, He lived at Bethlehem of Judea.. 

Near by there. lived a widow, who had a daughter named 
Miriam, of whom mention is several times made in the 
Talmud asa dresser .of women’s hair. This daughter was 
betrothed by her mother to a very chaste, gentle, and pious 
youth named Jochanan. vs 

Now it happened that Joseph occasionally passed by 
Miriam’s door and saw'her. Then he began to have an 
unholy affection for her. So-he went to and fro about the 
piace, and at length the mother said to him, What maketh 
thee so thin? He replied, I want to marry Miriam. ; 

Then, said the mother, I would not deny thee the favor; 
see if she is willing, and do with her as thou pleasest., 

Obeying her counsel, Joseph Pandera went frequently by 
the house, but did not find a suitable time until one Sabbath 
evening, when he happened to find her sitting before the 
door. 

Then he went into the house with her, and both sat down 
in a dormitory near the door, for she thought he was her 
betrothed, Jochanan, 

Tum ea homine ait: Ne me attingito: in menstruis sum. 
Sed is morem illi non gerebat, cumque circa eam voluntati 
suse obsequutus fuisset, in domum suam abit. 

Circa medium noctis iterum in eo exardescere desiderium 
malum.. Ergo somno levatus ad domum Miriamis viam 
affectans, ad cellan se confert, factumque repetit. 

Valde autem exhorruit puella, et quid hoc, ait, sibi vult 
Domine, quod. eadem nocte bis me convenisti? idque non 
passa sum ab eo inde tempore quo sponsam me tibi elegisti, 

Verum is silens secundo, nec verbum ullum proloquitur. 
Ergo Miriam queri. Quousque tu peccato scelus addis? 
annon pridem tibi dixi ésse me menstruatam? . 
Verum ille non attendebat ad egus verba, sed desiderio 
satisfaciebat, ac tum postea iter pergebat suum, + 

After three months, Jochanan was told that his betrothed 
was enciente. In great agitation, he went to his preceptor, 
Simeon Shetachides, and, telling him about the matter, 
asked him what he ought to do. : 

The preceptor inquired, Dost thou suspect any one? 
Jochanan said, Nobody, except Joseph Pandera, who isa 
great debauchee, and liveth near her house. 

The preceptor said, My son, take my advice, and keep 
silent; for if he hath been there he will surely go there 
again. Therefore be wise, and get a witness, so that thou 
mayest fetch him up before the great Sanhedrim. 

The young man went home and was sorely troubled. He 
thought to himself, When this thing becometh known the 
people will say it is my doing. Therefore td“avoid the 
shame and disgrace he ran away to Babylon and there took 
up his abode. : 

In due time Miriam brought forth a son and named him 
Jehoshua, after her mother’s brother. She sent the boy to 
a teacher named Eilchanan, with whom he made progress in 
learning, for his mind was very bright. 

And it came to pass by and by that he met the senators 
of the Savhedrim at Jerusalem. It was then the custom 
that whoever met those senators should cover his head and 
make obeisance. 

But this boy as hé walked past them bared his head, and 
touching his forehead saluted his preceptor only. : 

Then all began to say, What impudence ! probably he is 


-a bastard. But one of them said, Indeed he is a bastard, 


and the son of a separated woman. 

‘Presently Simeon Shetachides said, J remember now 
that not many years ago my pupil Jochanan came to me 
and said, Alas! what a shame and disgrace has happened 
to me! for Miriam my betrothed is enciente, not by me, but 
by someone else. This is the son of that Miriam, i 

And when I inquired if he suspected any one, he said, 
Joseph Pandera, who was near neighbor of hers. And soon 
afterwards Jochanan went to Babylon where he dwelleth 
even now. 

Then they ali said, If these things are so, this boy is 
indeed a bastard and the son of a separated woman. Then 
they published him as such by the blowing of three hundred. 
irumpets, declaring him not fit to conie into the congrega- 
tion, and called his name Jeshu, signifying that his name 
and memory deserved to perish. : 

When it became known that he was declared unworthy to 
be admitted into the congregation, Jeshu with a ead heart 
fied to upper Galilee, where he dwelt many years. | 

Ix those deys'there was a stone in the Temple on which 
was inscribed. the inexpressible name of God. For when 
David laid the foundation he found a certain stone at the 


* Alexander Janneus reigned over Jewry, according to 
Josephus, twenty-sdvéil years; and his reign: ended between 
81 and 78 B.C., according to various authorities. The year 671 
of the Olympiad of Iphitus (ie. the third year of the one 
hundred and sixty-eighth Olympiad) is undoubtedly the date 
referred to, which coincides with about the first year of the” 


‘reign of Janneus., The Roman era would hardly bë adopted by 


aJow, Besides, é71 A; U.c(s2 B.c) would. make Jeshu a mere 
boy at his death; while the year 671 of the era of Nabonassar | 
would.fall just this side of the reign of Janneus, and make 
Jeshu a mere infant, instead ofan adult of about thirty years or 
more. When he died. ` R A : iea 


© t Dacency forbids the tiunslation or these faw Lines; although 
there are miany passages In Holy Writ that are worse, : 


Mouth of an ebyss on which the name was engraved, and 
taking it up he deposited it in the Holy of Holies, 
But when the wise men feared that perchance studious 
youths might learn this name and bring destruction upon 
the world (which calamity may God forbid) they made two 
brazen liong (leones) with incantations, and placed them 
before the Holy of Holies, one onthe right and the other 
on the left, If therefore any one drew near and learned 
the hidden name, as he went away the lions barked at him, 
So that in his fright he forgot the name forever. * ` 
z : Now when the report that Jeshu was a bastard had spread 
abroad, he left upper Galilee, and coming secretly to Jeru- 
salem he went into the Temple and there learned the secret 
letters; and when he had written the hidden name on a 
piece of parchment, and spoken it, he cut open his flesh and 
inclosed therein the mysterious parchment. Then having 
again pronounced the name, he closed up the flesh, 
. To enter the temple it is necessary to use magic and 
incantations, otherwise how could the most holy priests, 
the descendants of Aaron, go therein? Therefore it is 
-manifest that Jeshu did all this by the art of magic and the 
power of an impure name, a eee 
As he was coming out of the door the dogs (canes) barked, 
and he forgot the name, So he went outside of the city, 
and, having reopened his flesh, drew forth the writing, 
examined well the characters, and got full possession of the 
name. 


‘Did nota virgin bear me? Did not my mother conceive 
me in. the top of her head? Indeed I am the Son of God, 
and concerning me the prophet Esaias spoke, saying, Be- 
hold, a virgin shall conceive, &e, Did I not form myself, 
and the heaven, earth, sea, and all things contained therein? 

Then they all answered and said, Make known by some 
sigu, and show by a miracle, that thou art God. He, 
answering, said, Bring hither to me a dead man and I will 
restore him to life. 

The people made haste, and having dug into a certain 
sepulchre, found there nothing but dry bones. . And when 
they told him that they had found only bones, he said, 
Bring them hither. 7 iy E f 
` And when they were brought, he put all the bones to- 
gether and covered.them with skin, flesh, and nerves; sọ he 
that had been a dead man stood up on his feet alive, 

The people seeing this, marveled, Then he said, Do, you 
wonder at this? Bring mea leper and I will- cure him. 
And when they-had brought a leper he restored him to 
henlth in like manner through the ineffable name. Which, 
when the people saw, they fell down and worshiped him, 
saying, Verily, thou art the Son of God, © ` ; 
And it came to pass, after the fifth day, that the dismal 
tidings were brought to Jerusalem, the most holy city, and 
theré all the things were told which Jeshu hat done.. Then 
the vagabonds rejoiced greatly; but the old men, the devout, 
and the wise wept bitterly; and in the greater and the lesser 
Sanhedrim there was Sore lamentation, = 

At length they all resolved to send messengers to Jeshu, 
‘saying among themselves, lt may be that by. the help of the 
Lord we shall capture him, convict him, and condemn him 
to death: i 

Therefore they sent Ananaias and Achasaias, most honor- 
able men of the lesser Sanhedrim, who went and fell down 
before Jeshu in adoration, thereby augmenting his wicked- 
ness. Therefore, thinking that’ they were.sincere, he re- 
ceived them with benignity and appointed them leaders of 
‘his wicked flock, A E 

Then they thus began to appeal to him:-Lo, the leading 
‘citizens of Jerusalem have sent us embassadors to thee, 
- praying that thou wouldst deign to come to them, for they 
have heard that thou art the Son of God. 

Then said Jeshu, What they have heard is true, and lo, | 
will do all that ye ask, but upon this condition: that all the 
senators of the greater and lesser Sanhedrim, and those also 
who have defamed my nativity, shall come forth and 
worship me, receiving me even as servants receive their 
masters, . : l 

` The messengers, returning to Jerusalem, reported all that 
had been said. The elders and devout men answered, We 
will do all that he asks, Therefore the men went again.to 
Jeshu and declared that they would do, whatever he desired. 
‘Then Jeshu said, I will go with you. © ScHOLASTICUB. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

* There being no historical confirmation of the existence of 
these two. brazen lions or dogs—though the Talmud contains a 
similar account of a sacred and magical name inscribed on a 
stone inthe Sanctuary and guarded by two dogs—Grotius dis- 
credits the whole story. But the legal maxim, falsus in uno fal- 
gus in omnibus, is not yet accepted by theologians as applicable 
to.anclont Scriptures.: Lardner also stamps the story as a for- 
gery of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, ignoring thé exist- 
"ence of Raymond’s version iu the thirteenth century,.as well as 
what Celsus and the Talmud say. 


ete > 
ver * The Pussy Cat’s House. — 
"a waBum, BY LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
-A benevolent dog, who had grown rich through deal- 
ing in skins, resolved to build a house for pussy cats, 
ag.,many.of them had contributed to his wealth. Now when 
. the, pussy cats heard, this they were very much pleased, and 
‘when they saw what a beautiful palace was made.for them 
they were very happy, and said, ‘‘ What'a generous dog!” 
_ But when the house: was done and the pussy cats came to 
look at the rules, and found that if they went to live. there 
they could not bring their worsted balls, and they must not 
eyen purr or.so much. as think of sitting on fence, and 
‘must get.two-xespectable dogs to say that they had never 
run up a tree, they grew vory aad. \.“‘. Why,” said they, “our 
brother Tom can go to any house he likes and stay as long 


follo x 
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as he pleases, even if he sits on a fence and sings all night | 


long. Why are such hard rules made for us?” But the 
only answer they could get was, ‘Because you are pussy 
cate O : T ; 

Moral.—It. is bétter to 
pussy cat. i 


be a naughty dog than a good 


Spelling Reform Without New Letters. 


The new spelings employd. in this colum ar not fixt or 
authoritativ, but tentativ and suggestiv, and, in sum cases, 
only parshally fonetic, -Thay ar on the Anglo-American 
basis, namely, the expression. ov each aound in a wurd by 
the letterz, singly or in combination, which most frequenti 
reprézent that round in the Comon spelling, and in econ 


ance with the ‘‘ Few rales for new spellingz ” propozed for 


jeneral adoption by the Spelling Reform Association, az 
Omit æ from the digraf ea when pronounst.as 
e-short,as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent ¢ after-a short 
vowel, as in hav, giv, etc. 8. Write f for ph in such 
words as alfabet, fantom. etc. 4. When a word ends 
with a double letter, omit the last, as in shal, clif, eg, etc. 
5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has the sound of ¢, as in 
lasht, iraprest, ete. .6. Use z for s when s has- the sound 


ofz. 


Mr. Pitman, in the Phonetic Journal for Apri}, 1878, writes: 
“A reformed spelling with old letters has now become & 
necessity. The proprietors of some newspapers desire to 
show their readers that phonetic spelling is not ‘bad. spell- 
ing,’ but easy. spelling on a consistent plan; but how are 
they to do it? They can do it only by incurring expense 
and trouble in procuring a supply of new phonetic letters, 
which in most cases would not ‘line’ with their own fonts, 
or by means of the types in their possession.” : 

It iz this later method that iz employd in TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER, Its guverning prinsipl, next tu its fonetic carat- 
ter, iz exprest in the leter sent tu the English Conferens on 
Speling Reform in May, 1877, by the Bishop of Exeter, in 
which he sez: " Sucses will grately depend on making the 
minimum of change, Ther aut tu be no new caracters, and 
only the introducshon ov a few diacritical marks. And 
while it iz nesesery tu insist on the prinsipl, Every leter and 
digraf shal hay wun sound daly, it iz not nesesery tu insist 
on, and it wid be unwize tu discard, the prinsipl, Every 
sound shal be reprezented by wua leter or cigraf only,” 

The ‘‘ miuimum ov change” iz obtaind by allowing the 
use ov equivalent leters, which in serten posizhonz or conec- 
shons invariably denote serten soundz. This wil be more 
{ily explaned hereafter in future nomberz. i 

“MAN'Z PLASE IN NATURE. 

‘t Conserning mun’z true plase in nature, Haeckel sez: 
‘ Whotever part ov the body we consider, we, {ind upon the 
most exact examinashon that man iz more nearly related tu 
the hiest apes than the later ar tn the loest apes, It wid 
therfore be holly {6rst and unnattiral tu regard man in the 
zdolojical sistem az constiliting a distinct order, and thus 
tu separate him from the true ape. Riéather iz the scientific 
2oolojist compeld, whether it iz agitabl fu him or nat, tu 
rank man within the order ov the true ape (Simiz),’ 

“Tu whotever mintishit ov detail the comparison iz carid, 
we reech in every.case the same rezult. Between man and 
the anthropoid apes ther ar the cldsest anatomical and fizid 
logical rezemblansez. In form and funcshon, ther iz the 
most exaat agrément hetween all the corresponding bonez 
ov the skeleton ov eech ; the same ariJnjment and structure 
ov the muselz, nervz, and entire visera, and ov the spleen, 
liver, and lungz — the later being ov espeshal significance, 
for between the maner cv bretthing and the proses ov nittri- 
sbon ther iz the cldsest relishon.. .. -. 

“ The brain, diso, iz subject tu the same lawz ov develop- 
ment, and diferz dnly with regard tu size. The minute 
structure of the skin, nailz, and éven the hair, iz identical 
in caracter. Althd man haz lost the grater part ov hiz hairy 
covering, n2 Darwin thinks in consequence ov sexiial selec- 
ahon, yet the lidimentary hairz upon the -b dy correspond, 
in meny respects, tu thoze ov the anthropoidz. The forma- 
shon ov the beerd iz the same in both casez; while the fase 
and eerz remain bare.. Anthropoidz and men becum gray- 
haird in did age, But. the most remarkable sercumstance is 
that, upon the uper arm, the hairz ar in both cisez directed 
downward, and upon the JOer arm upward; while in the 
case ov the hiif apes it jz diferent, and not az soft az that ov 
man and the anthropoidz. 

“The i [eye], on account ov its delicate structure, iz 
pectiliarly stttabl for comparisonz ov this kind ; and we find 
here the gi atest similarity; Eyen inflamashon and green cat- 
aract occur, under the seme sercumstansez, in both. See, 
Also, Darwin upon this point, ; 

“Ther iz no more striking proof that man and the anthro- 


poid apes hav the same anatomical and fiziological nature,, 


and require the same food, than the similarity ov thare blud. 
Under the microscope the blud corpuslz ar identical in form 
and appeerance, while those ov the carnivora ar cleerly dif- 
erent from them, : 

“It may now be interesting, in confermashon ov whot 
haz bin sed, tu refer tu the family life, and, if wun may £0 
speek, tu the mental and moral life ov the anthropoidz. Like 
man, the ape providez with exceeding care for its yung, s0 
that its parental affecshon haz becum proverbial. Connibial 
fidelity iz a jeueral and wel-néa vertue. The muther ape 
leedz its yung tu the water, and washes its fase and hands in 
spite ov its crying. _Woondz are aleo wosht out with water. 
The ape, when in distress, wil weep like a hiiman being, 
and ina maner that iz sed tu be very affecting. Yung apes 
manifest the same tendensiz az hitman children. When 
domesticated, thay ar in yooth dosi? and tcechabl, and Also, 
at timez, like all children, disobé tient. In dld age thay ofen 
becum morose nod caprishus. Mdst apes coostract huts, or, 
At leest, roofs, az a protecshon from the wether, and sleep in 
-a ktod ov a bedi. © n 2 oe . a 

„t“ Waun peciiliarity iz alone comon tu them and man, and 
this iz the habit ov lyi:g upon the hak in aicep. [e hat! they 
defend themseclves with thare fists and long sticka; and, 
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under utherwize like sercumstansez, thay manifest like pash- 
onz and emoshonz with man‘: az joy'and soro, pèin and 
envy, revenge and simpathy. In deth, espeshaly; the ape 
fase assumes a pecūliarly hūman-like and spirittial expre- 
sion, and the suferer iz the object ov az jenūin compashon 
az exists in the case ov a man. It iz âlso wel nūn that apes 
bery thare ded, laying the body in a secliided spot and cuv- 
ering. it with leevz. Regarding the domestic life ov the ape, 
Darwin sez, in his ‘ Descent of Man’ (vol. i, p. 89): 

‘““*We see maternal affecshon manifested in tus most 
tiifling detaiiz.. Thus Rengger cbzerved an American mon- 
ky (a Cebus) carefully driving away the fliez which pligd 
her infant; and Duvancel saw & Hylobates washing the fasez 
ov her yung wunz in`a streem, So intence iz the greef ov 
female munkiz for the los ov thare yung that it inviriably 
cauzd the deth ov serten kindz kept under confinement by 
Brehm in North Africa. Orfan munkiz ar alwayz adopted; 
and carefùly garded by uther munkiz, both malez and 
femalez, Wun !@male baboon had so capishus a hart that 
she not Only adopted yung munkiz oy uther sptshiz, but 
stole yung dogz and cats, which she continùaly carid about 
with her. Her kindnes did not go so far, however, az tu 
share her food with her adopted offspring; at which Brehm 
woz surprized, aa hiz munkiz divided everything quite 
fairly with thare ön yung wunz. An adopted kiten seracht 
the abuv-mienshond affecshonate baboon, hoo sertainly had a 
fine intelect, for she woz much astonisht at. bting scracht, 
and immédiately examind the kiten’z feet, and without 
more ado bit off the clawz.? f Š 

“The number ov caracteristica pozest in comon by man 
and the hier apes iz, indeed, very grate, and includes not 
only fizical and emdsbonal but-tven intelectiial quolitiz.”— 
From Schliekeysen’s “ Fruit and Bread,” translated by Dr, - 
Holbroth. f 

Sicilian Brigandage. 

Whatever form the sentiment generally inspired in Sicily 
by the brigands may assume, the ground of it ia respect for 
force, mingled with a feeling of dread. Tndeed, it sometimes 
happens that if a band is dispersed and its chief taken or 
killed, his disbanded followers are refused food and shelter 
even by the peasants; but none, not even a man of social 
position, will dare to utter a word of blame against a Uupo- 
Brigante in power, It often happens, indeed, that you will 
hear persons who have every appearence of being honest 
and well educated speak with indulgence and sympathy of 
the deeds of a brigand., It forms part of brigand polity to 
win the support of the poorer classes by doing now and 
then some generous action. The legend of the brigand 
benefactor is handed down from generation to generation, 
and no Capo-Banda of any worth fails to avail himself of, 
some occasion to give a dowry to some poor girl, or pay the 
debts of some peasant, or publicly to reproach one of his 
followers for having waylaid a poor muleteer, and to condemn 
him to restore the plunder. Thus is explained in part the 
peculiar power of the brigands, and how a Capo-Banda in 
the territory where he dominates is the recognized author- 
ity, and playsthe part and performs the offices of a regularly- - 
constituted government. It is, in short, no exagveration 10 
say that the relations of a Capo-Banda with the persons ou 
whom he levies taxes are as regular and peaceable as those 
of a governmental tax-gatherer—evea more so, Wheu 
sending to ask the land-owners for produce or for money, 
he often makes known his demands in the most courteous 
terms, andthe land-owners in equally courteous forms 
respond to them. Thefts, ransoms, aud appropriations in 
the form of common crimes are far less frequent than js 
generally supposed. The task of the brigand at the present 
day reduces itself mainly to the sequestration of rich pro- 
prietors. A prisoner is usually treated with the greatest 
courtesy, and his table is furnished with the most dainty 
food. In every capture it naturally follows that the family 
of the poor prisoner is constrained by love or by force to 
furnish the sum demanded by the chief of the band. There 
are still extant many traditions of the Capo-Banda Cucinotta, 
who for several years (until 1875) domineered over a large 
portion of the province of Messina, a province considered 
one of the most tranquil and happy in the country. He ex: 
ercised brigandage and smuggling to the advantage and 
with the connivance of citizens of every class, He smuggled 
on a jarge scale, be unloaded vessels, and found no lack of 
proprietors who offered him placesof concealment for the 
goods, He and his band, moreover, bad undertaken to pro- 
tect certain industries, and had thus Acquired such power 
over the population that even in private affairs they per- 
formed the part of the public authority, and exercised quite 
a tyranny. The Qazzeita d'Italia, in 1875, gave some inter- 
esting particulars concerning them: ‘They formed a weli- 
constituted organization. They gave themselves out as men 
who made war against government, and they exercised in 
the districts where they had sway a strange and cruel 
despotism. Not only had they a chief, but also spies and 
accountants. They levied taxes on the bakers, on the . 
wood-cutters, on the millers, ou the shepherds, affording 
them in exchange protection against whomsoever it might 
be necessary. Those who were taxed for such protcction 
made up for it in their turn by levies upon other people's 
property, being certain of defense in case of need. They 
acted the part of judges, and, under condition that nothing 
should be revealed to the authorities, appeased offeuded par- 
ties with money which they obliged the offenders to disburse 
under the law of retaliation. They obliged them to return 
stolen goods, and to repair any damage czused. They pre- 
vented marriages that did not please them, and brought 
about those which they approved. They acted as peace- 
makers between father and son, husband aud wife, and 
betrothed lovers, and pacified them by fear. They acted as 
custodians, obliging proprietors to pay them a certain sum 
for guarding fruits, which in truth were stolen by them- 
selves. They took women, and by force gave them in 
marriage to whomsoever they pleased. The number of 
the brigands, properly so called, compared with that of the 
facinorosi of every kind, is much less than is usually im- 
agined throug! hearing so much said of the Brigantaggio 
in Sicily. Even when the must flourishing, the Capi Bandi, 
are but five or six in number. But the secret of their power 
lies im ita being inextricably combiued with bhat of other 
mulefactors of every kind,- The Brilish Quarterly Review, 
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Continued Misrepresentation. 


The journal of “ Cultured Freethought,” in its issue of the 
18th instant, contained in its article, ‘‘ The. two, Bides of the 
Shield,” about its usual amount of misrepresentation, “which 
we do not feel is quite. our duty to let pass unnoticed. We 
deprecate contention in the Liberal ranks nearly. as much, 
probably, as any person can. We do not think we have 
sought to bring contention ‘into our ranks, ‘But we have 
been so grossly misrepresented by certain parties, and 80 
many offenses have been laid to our charge, of which we are 
not guilty, that self-respect, if not a duty we owe to thov- 
sands who have codperated with usin the endeavor to defend 
the cause of truth and liberty against the aggressions of our 
Christian opponents, that we feel impelled to speak. 

The cultured man who edits that high- -toned shget still, 
persists in misstating the facts of the case. In speaking of 
the petition he says: “ As we feared, therefore, and as we 
warned the Liberal public when the petition was started, the 
result has been to strengthen the existing law, and to-give 

` Comstock a new lease of power, notwithstanding the dan- 
gerous perversion of which this law has been proved to be 
capable. Every attempt to repeal that law will have ‘the 
same effect, and every such attempt greatly lessens the prob- 
ability of getting it modified.” 

There are several falsehoods in this short extract, hi The 
result has not been to strengthen the existing law. ` It never: 
was so weak any time since its passage as it is to- day. The: 
attention that has been called to it by the petition hig caused 
this. 2, A new lease of power has not been given to Com- 
stock. His power is weaker now than it has been at any 
time within thé last six years. The petition has helped ‘to. 
do this. 8. Every. attempt to repeal the Comstock law will 
not have the effect to increase Comstock’s power; ‘but on the 
other hand it will have directly the opposite result, “The 
more the attention of Congress and of the public i is called ‘to: 
the enormities of that law, the more his power for ‘evil will 
be lessened. If the effort to get the law repéaled or modi- 
fied has not been as successful as might be desired, it has 
attracted attention to the matter, and has prepared the way 
for more effective work on some future occasion, ‘It would 

‘be just as false to say that the early efforts made in favor of 
human freedom were detrimental to the abrogation of the 
Jaws of slavery. By the same rule it, is wary wrong to 
say a word in favor of any of Mr. Abbot's “ Nine Dè- 
mands of Liberalism,” for according to his logic to make 
an effort for any reform, ‘and to fail the first year, is to 
“strengthen the existing law.” What falsehood! 4. There 
is not the slightest ground for asserting that the effort 
for repeal has lessened the chance for future modification or 
for future repeal, If a man has fifty miles to walk, he cer? 
tainly cau never accomplish it unless he walks the first five, 

5, It is false that the committee showed itself any 
more favorable. to modifying the law than for its repeal. 
Comstock has no more desire for one than.the other; and the 
Christian committee seems to be governed by his wishes and: 
his representations. It is to be hoped that a future com: 
mittee of a future Congress may take a different view from 
that which this committee has taken.. We have succeeded 
in securing attention to the state of things that exists; per: 
haps next time it muy be induced to act. We repeat: that 
there is not the first scintilla of evidence that any portion of 
the Christians of Congress are any more in favor of modi: 
fication than of repeal, and it is base and false for any man, 
whether cultured or not, to persist in such misrepresent: 
tions. Fe 

What is the status of he Cometoak law of 1873, that Mr. 
Abbot and the Christians of the country ‘are so indignant 
because seventy thousand of us have asked for its repeal or 
modification ? 1. Was the law needed? 2. Was its passage 
secured in a proper manner? 3, Did any considerable por- 
tion of the American people ask for its passage? 4, Has its 
operation been productive of good? 5. Is it not Comstock’s 
law, and has anybody else had any use for it? These are 
the replies to the interrogatories: 1. The law was not needed. 
The previously existing laws were quité sufficient to meet all 
necessities that arose. As proof of this'it is only necessary 
to state that all the really obscene publications that were 
seized and destroyed—such vile books as were published by 
Dr, Haines, Ackerman, Dr. Gumpertz, Dr. Manches, and 
Jerry Farrel of this city—were ‘seized before Corstock’s 
law of 1873 was passed, and that that Jaw has only been an 
engine of tyranny and cruel oppression that.has since been 
used to crush hundreds. of comparatively innocent; people; 
of whom Leonard Fox & Son, Dr.. E. B. Foote, Dr, S. C. 
Abbey, E. W.J ones, E, H. Heywood, and many others . are 
specimens. 

2. Its passage was not ee ina proper manner, It. was 
hurried through the closing acenes of Congress in the g gr eatest 
confusion and uproar by an excited and half-drunken: House, 
when not one in ten of the members who voted for it had 
the slightest idea of what he was voting for, and at the time 
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the bill for doubling salaries, back ‘pay, and similar villain- 


oud: frauds’ were passed, A law.was never pasded in these 


United States ander more utterly disgraceful circumstances. 


"8.- No considerable porti on of the ‘American ‘people asked 
for its passage, It was enacted to “give Comstock more 
‘complete power, more Christian despotism, over his unfor- 
tunate victims. It-was-enacted atthe request, and by the 
influence of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
that; possibly, is the very redson why the cultured Liberal 
editor-is so much in favor of‘ it. . 

-4,: Its operation. has been productive of evil, and only of 
evil. Ithas been the American Inquigition, and under its iron 
rule American citizens have heen unduly and eruelly perse- 
cuted, their business destroyed, and their families ren- 


dered unhappy to: an extent. that would disgrace Russia. 


or Turkey. The fact.that all.the real obscenity. was sup- 
pressed before this law’ was enacted, and that its power has 
only been productive of evil is snfficient answer to the ques- 


-| tion. 


„a 6..It was passed: directly by Comstock’s efforts, and: no- 
body else hag had any use for it. This is quite enough to 
totally-condemn it: Anything that Comstock approves may 
be set down as bad, and if it is a law, it ought to be repealed 
at once.’ ` 

The Liberals of America are hereby appealed to, to know 
if asking for the repeal of such alaw as this ia sufficient 
grounds ‘for a cultured and pretended Liberal editor to 
denounce the motives and morals of the seventy thousand 
‘who’ 86 asked for’ repeal or modification? Can they not see’ 
in all the hue and cry that has been raised-upon the subject 


‘the most contemptible captiousness and hair-splitting hyper- 
Criticism and Zoilism. Does tt really become a Liberal editor 


to occupy such grounds? ‘Can he be honest and consistent 
in persisting in such a course? There was no necessity for 
the law, and there is no good in it, and every who asked for 
its repeal did a good and noble deed, and every man who 
opposes the effort justly covers himself with ignominy, 
What if the Supreme Court of Christian judges, upon a 
partial and rather weak presentation of the subjéct, has 
strained a point ‘‘for the good of the cause,” and has pro- 
nounced the law constitutional, when clearly it is not so? 
Its decision has not a leg to stand upon, and, as J. B. 
Wolff says, is unworthy the respect of an honest man, 
is as untrue as was a former decision by the same court in 
the Dred Scott case. That decision was false, and so is this; 


and as we have lived to see that decision set aside, 50 We. 


hope to live long enough to: see this unrighteous decision 
also set aside. 

There was a time more than forty years ago when. South- 
ern politicians wished to prevent Abolition documents, 
which were then termed “‘incendary matter,” from passing 
through the mails; but at that time such statesmen as 
Daniel Webster, Henry. Clay, John © Calhoun, Thomas 
Benton, Lewis Cass, Silas Wright, John Quincy Adams, 
and others, together with the U. 8. Supreme Court, decided 
that the Constitution gave no such power ; that that instru- 
ment gave no right for a censorship of any kind to be estab 
lished over the mail matter belonging to the people. A 
pro-slavery man and an anti-slavery man had equal privi- 


leges in the mail. It was true then, and it is true now. An 


ubbeliever in Christian dogmas has as much right to use the: 
niail aè the strongest believer ; an immoral man, as a moral’ 
Mian; an uncultured man as one ‘highly cultured ; an inde- 
cent mar as one so sensitive to indecency that he would 
faint away at a representation of the Greek Slave or Adam 
and Eve in the garden ; and it is hardly probable that Mr. 
Abbot will be able to change this great fact. - A censorship 
af the mails is totally unconstitutional, and the American 
people will never be in favor of it. Comstock and Abbot 
may join bands in supporting a censorship, but they assur. 
edly wil not have ‘our company. ` 

If the Constitution gives to Congress the right to prohibit 
the passage of thail'matter on the grounds of its indecency, 
it also grants the ‘right to prohibit it on the grounds of im- 
morality in not coming up to the orthodox standard, and by 
teaching heterodoxy in any form. If ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” and 
The Word can be stopped for indecency and immorality, 
why not, just as:logically, stop THE TRUTH SEEKER; The 


‘Investigator, and even The Index, for immorality and hetera- 
‘dozy? If Congress has the right to institute a consorship 


on moral grounds, who can say where it shali stop? H, 


‘they-have the right to construe what is immoral in one case, 


why not in another? If it is left to the party in power to 
‘decide what decency’ and morality are and what they are 
bot, who can tell that the mildly heterodox Index may not 
also be brought io grief? There are some good people who 
already condemn it on the ground of its immorality, If 
the Christian persecuting power is allowed to have its 
own way unopposed, and to decide what morals we 


shall adopt, we may expect one step after another will be 


taken until every phase of Freethought and mental liberty 
is crushed from the land, and nothing but orthodox moral- 
ity and orthodox decency is allowed to exist in America, 
Will not the cnltured editor then be still found with the 
moral party ? 

‘No, lovers of freedom and mental liberty, we must not 
yield the fight. We must repel every encroachment upon 
the tights of individuals. We must oppose every ‘effort 
made by the Church, or any representatives of the Church’ 


‘to decide what is moral and what-is decent from a Christian 
‘standpoint: ‘Let not the cry of cowards, that we inuat square 


our- conduct by what our Christian opponents may think of 
us, deter us from standing upright like men and saying that 
our souls are our own. Let not even the cry of ‘ indecency 
and obscenity ” make us flinch in our duty, 

' Is jt indeed so: great a crime to ask for the repeal of a bad 
and tselégs law that we should he denounced, week after 
week, as being immoral, obscene, and as disgracing the Lib- 
eral cause? ` As free mėn and women, have we not the right 
to ask our servants in Congress for the repeal’ of any law 


It: 


{and Mrs. Grundy’s. approval who choosé 


i 


that y we shave reason to wish to he repealed, without. inour 
ring the Teptohation ' of. the Mrs. ‘Grandy of cultured ‘Ortho 
dogy, or’ cultured Liberatieam 7” ha ‘ 

Tn that petition witich | hag ‘been B0 everely EPET by 
the'apostle of “Liberal cultuté, we asked for’ just what he 
pretends ‘to’ Waiit"as iibh“ ‘ps © é asked, for ‘anything. 


anit às 
We asked for “t material dodific ” ae a ‘alternative, 
a” * radical 


ign 

with repeal,” while” ha” professes’ “to | ` waht 

modification. ” ` Burely* ‘the: ‘difference i is 50 ‘slight: as not to 
be worth quarreling ‘about, ` We accorded’ i ö Congress the 
option whether it should be modi zation ör repeal: ‘Every . 
time that that gelf-rightedus sheet pretends We. ‘have insisted 
upon a “total repeal,’ ane that’ we. have ‘given ` ‘rept at ‘the 
preference, or that we have taker ‘sides, with those “who: ‘seek 
to corrupt, pollute, and. ‘debauch the § young, he | says what is 
most untrue, and if it’ “atterd'it a” ‘thousand times it will'atill 
be a ' falseliood:: “We are ‘BS muéh | in“ ‘tavor ‘of ‘what's 
really moral ‘and deceit as is his’ holiness, and, we think, quite 
as much in favor ‘of ‘truth, and, quite 88 much, opposed 
to inisrepresentatt slander, ‘and vilification. ` f 

We wish the astute! editor of The Indéx would point ‘out 
the difference which ‘exists between “ repeat or modification,” 
and “modification or repeal.” In the strict use of. language 
do they not mean much the same? When ‘a ‘child. Aske ite 
mother for a piece of "bread ‘and butter, or a of ‘pie, 
would the mother be justified i in persisting that the child had 
asked for bread and buttér only, and that nothing else would 
satiéfy it? 

The Indew man says we have done wrong because we ‘asked 
for' repeal. We begin to‘ think we did do’ Wrong, but ` in 
quite a different: direction from what he thinks." ‘We are 
inclined to think we should have asked for REPEAL first, 
last, and all the time, and for nothing but repeal. The law 
is unconstitutional, unnecessary, and tyrannical: It was 
conceived in sin and brought ‘forth in ‘iniquity. ‘Tt was 
framed ‘by Anthony ‘Comatock, was enacted for Anthony 
Comstock, ‘and has ‘been used only by. ‘Anthony ‘Comstock, 
and we trust never. Will be used: by anybody elae. Tt haa 
done no good, and its influence has been evil and evil only, 
It assuredly ought to be repealed, ‘and that is the only’ rem- 
edy adapted to the case.. When a wolf gets into & shep- 
hérd’s flock’ and takes the life of two or three ‘sheep a day, 
‘what is the shepherd’s duty ? Shall he. try to ‘modify the 
wolf, or shall he shoot ‘him dowti—repeal him altogether ? 
From this day forward we are for the repeal of the Coid- 
stock laws, Col. Ingersoll and. O. B. Frothingham’ to’ the 
contrary notwithstanding, . Let ‘those Woo respectability 
‘but’ às i for, us, 
we shall aim to cherish juatice, liberty, and: truth. : 

The Index says: “Tt cannot be trathfully ‘said ‘tha tidy 
{Heywood and’ Bennett} hive not dverstepped the bounda- 
riés of decency; or’ that. they have not thereby tempted 
prosecution.” We déclare the statement ito be’ false. We 
have not overstepped thie ‘poandaties ‘of devency, and we 


defy the man of great culture to “point out ‘wherein’: Wwe 
(Ags for tempting Prosecution, ` every 


have been indecent. | 
man who speaks against the superatitions of religion, against 
the fables of Christianity, and against the fictions of the . 
Church, may be said to tempt prosecution. Even the circüm 
spect, editor of 7he Index has said some radical things, and to 
this extent he may have tempted «prosecution. _ Would not 
the country weep were he to be prosecuted 1 gs 

The Index man, again says: ‘From ‘this’ dariger , and 
injustice we have strenuously endeavored to. shield these 
men to the small extent of our power.” Probably, we ou, ht 
to be very much obliged to ‘the truly, good man for. i shie lg- 
ing”-us so exténgivel „but, We. beg. of him’ not! “fo do s0 
any more, We had far rather take the’; pelting | storm ‘ot 
Comstockism and orthodoxy than to be protected by auch a 
shield, Besides, he should not be so lavish in his shielding 


d others when his own ‘position calls for it so ‘loudly. He 


needs a shield far more'then wé do., “We beg” ‘of him’ not to 
leave himrelf exposed . on “our acount. Shield’ yourself, 
cultured man ! 

The editor once more says: Tak TRUTH Suixen con- 
tained column after column of miisrepresentation, and cal- 
umny, and silly anger.” Miserable falsehoods, We have 
not misrepresented hinr ‘In ‘any instance: “We ‘Have ‘not 
‘calumniated him; and we “have not been angry. We’ have 
simply been disgusted that a man who professes ‘to be ‘an 
honest, independent, high-minded Idberal ‘should take such 
a cowardly, cringing,’ contemptible’ course. ‘Tf he ig to 
anxious to securé orthodox respect and orthodox recogui- 
tion, why does he not go over to orthodoxy and be done with 
it? If his treasure is there, let his heart and his carcass be 
there also. Jn that event the Liberal cause would lose a 
vast amount of culture, but it is highly probable. it could 
stand the loss without collapsing. 

Recurring to‘ the Comstock law’ Again The hides gays : 
“That law is based upon a ‘corréct ‘apprehension: of the 
requirements of public . morality and, the public welfare,” 
A greater mistake could. hardly be. made. It. ia not. based 
upon the requirements of morality, but upon the require. 
ments of orthodox bigotry, and, of the Young Men’s Chile- 
tian Association, and. of _the, bigoted orthodox medical gen- 
try. It admits at the, s same time that, “the Jaw is so vaguely .. 
worded as to rénder ‘it’ possible th | persecute Freethought 
under the pretense thit “it is immotal.” Whåt kind of rē- 
quirements of morality are they which admit of Persectition 
for honest Freethought utterances ? Cannot « the: “reader: see 
the illogic of stich’ flimsy arguniénts'?- Are ‘such ‘aztonis 
of wisdom óf any more value than’ a "last year’s bird’s snéat ? 

Once more froin the source‘ df culture: “The hance of: 
success in any such. sttempt as ‘this-has been’ seriously, les 
sened, at least for the tine’ being, by the ill-considered petition 
already presented “to” Co ngress. My ‘More’ ‘meanness and fa Jao- 
hood could hardly be’ crowded into three'lines,’ ‘Althotg We 
have not accomplisbed’ all we have wished, ‘thé Petition, 
backed by the sdund'arguménts of J. B Wolt and others, 
has damaged the Comstock Jaws almost fatally,” We’) pre- 


country are apa Elin, and 1 
in favor of ‘him or of his lawe’ 
he stood’ eight short} months’ ago. 


quotation from a Christian “paper, the ‘Ne 
about the obscene literature that was introduced 
Brooklyn schools. The whole affair is “bogus, ‘No ‘such 
obscene. literature has been, introduced, into, ‘the. Brooklyn 


schools, Superintendent Fields denied’, the falsehood and 
virtually told Comstock to mind’ his’ dwn business. If 
obscene matter’ was sent to the school childs , We, know of 


nobody who would be so likely to do it as ‘Comstock i himself. 
He has the stock and the taste... There is probabi ETA ‘man |. 
who has more of either than himself. F 

Whenever the obscenity hunter wishes to réaite’’ a ` sensation 


and to shock the feelings' of the public, he utters an alarm- 


ing pronunciamento about the tons of obscenity being sent | . 


‘to schoolgirls. The. whole thing'ia a bisé lié,-aiid ‘those 
very moral papers who repeat it are entitled ‘to a part: of “the: 
odium of. its circulation.’ = Very“: little -of aiy? obscene. 


matter has passed through the mail inthe last five’ years; and: ieee 


whenever ‘it is charged that it ‘is going through ‘the mails, ' 


tons: upon tons, it is simply a mean,’ Villainous, ‘Christian. oF 


‘falsehood, Ifsuch vile stuff. should at atiy time be'sent to’ 


` school children through the mail; how easy to chéck it:mst, ; 


effectively by having the children’ b mail matter inspected by: 
w syitable person, instead” of’ breaking down ‘the rights’ ‘of. 
the people of the United States in the name of cpio is and 
‘the protection of the school-girls: 

` The ‘cultured ‘editor closes his somewhat’ weary” “article, 
thus: * The chance of success in any such attertipt” as this: 
has been seriously lessened, at least for the time being, by: 
‘the ill-considered ‘petition ‘already ‘presented’ to Congress ; 7 
‘but when the Liberal party shall prove by its actions that: it’ 


‘is‘equally alive to the interest of public morality’ ‘and of. 


individual liberty, they wil! ‘certainly catry their point in. 
the end. Wé hope to see somé. movement initiated which: 
shall command the support of all Liberals without exception: 


by fully- and’ fairly ‘recognizing both -sides of the shield.” 
Thus we have it, and thus we can see what’ is thé matter, 
with the man. * The’ work ‘that ‘haa beèn- aédoriplished: by; 


the seventy thoniand who: ‘signed the petition goes: ‘for. 
‘nought with the cultaréd’ ‘apéstle: ‘He was not called upon, 


he-did-not draw up the petition, and he was ‘not ‘éven coti- 


sulted in reference to it; hence itis all wrong and ‘Contrary, 
‘to refined and cultured ideds. . He‘ ‘can ‘never ‘sustain it, nor 
see in it the slightest good. “But He holds out a hope for the 
future.: 
sent it to the Liberals of the, country in aa" approved 


and cultured‘ style, then ‘it’ wilt ‘bë all Tight, and then The 
Index will support it, and évery Liberal, whether cultured |. 


‘or uncultured, will be expected tó throw up ‘his. hat’ and 
_ shout for the Abbot pétition for slight modification, but not 
repeal. Everything will then be lovely, and Mr. Abbot wii 
kindly spread his shield over-all the décent and moral, Lib- 
érals'of the country. ` ‘* Ob, that will be Joyful, joyful; j y- 
ful!”-'Thien' perhaps a Liberal cah ‘hold up‘ his head in 
conscious pride © ‘that he is ‘cultiired and | (ii Bot “guilty” oft 
debauching the minds of ectioal-girls, ee ‘| 

The Indèx Beems fond of printing. thé letters it: Feceives 
‘from Colonel Ingeréoll; but we fail to see wherein ‘the last 
‘letter published ‘from that distinguished source is any special 
credit, to the writer, He seeing to be at a logs whether he 


signed ‘the petition ‘or ‘whether’ he did not. He sort o’ thinks |. 


he did, and sort o” thinks He didn’ t; but if he did sign it he 
is quite sure he did not read it. That sounds very little like | 
the Colonel’s usual, bold, ‘clear. ‘cut, independent, utterances. 

Tf the cultured éditor had kindly ‘suppressed that letter he 
‘would hardly | have done the Colonel fa wakindness. SoA] 


Now we ‘heartily deprecate this family quarrel, We wish 
The Indet had had the good sense to let. us alone and not vilify 
‘and malign us when we were doing the best wé knew how 
in fighting Comstockism. , Ita stab. inthe. back. was. most 
unfraternal and uncalled- for, and it has, .8carcely added, any 
credit to, tg stock of culture byyits carping, ‘Hair. splitting 
course, And if it will let us alone now; and not continne;to 
accuse us of debaching, the minds of the young or pi fra- 
ternizing with those, who are debaughing.. them, we -wìll 
certainly let it alone. Tt may enjoy its transcendent Culture 
~ to ita heart’s content, and we shall be very willing not to 
wiltuliy disturb ita cole serenity. ai : 

. 48 k a 1 
Tae. CHAMPIONS OF rein. Cuuraesu,.. TABIR; RIMIS AND 
PERSECUTIONS, an octavo volume of nearly:tweive hundred 
pages, will be ready to send to subscribers before our next 
issue is received by our patrons, . It is.a work of deep.inter- 
est, and a heavy broadside into- athe decaying old. hulk..of 
- Christianity. It is believed a more effective and damaging | `- 
work. against theology and Christianity has never - -been | 
issued, Fe ie 

Those who have ‘subseribed. are re iiested to remit 
“once, that the books may be, forwarded ag ‘soon received | 
‘from ‘thé “pinders. Delays” are “danger( as. Te ‘has’ "been |; 
hinted to ‘ua that Comstock ` intends ` to take” Bteps. to ‘have {° 
“the work suppressed, or to have’ an ‘Tajahotion placed ipo h: 
it. We kiow not How much ‘trith there ‘is “ih thie rim! a 
“but we ‘feel sure i will be © “quite ‘sfe “forall! Hd “wi ia. 
. the. book to order at: once. > Prices; ia ‘cloth, ‘3:00; leather. 
sane red edges; $4.00, merece and pilt edges; $4.50. 26 “s 
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i i The National Defense Association—a Society for 


: repeal. or--modification of ‘what :are kno 
Comstock laws, enacted March 3,-1873, and realizing. the 
'|iperìl ‘that. awaits:certain. classes of independent thinkers in 


‘When he finds time to’ ‘draft & petition and. to prë- |: > 


at: studied 


reputation. , 


ranks aa a firm. and, consistent, Radical, He.is editor-in-chief 
lot The Positive, Thinker., He is. eminently | safe for all the | 
ie funds. that. may be; entrusted, to bis, 


UP ates od 


ele Humanit 


Price |. 


` the’ Promotion of Virtue. 


Having failed. in, obtaining at the hands of Congress 2 
as. the onerous 


the domains of theology, medicine, and -radical literature, 
-aswell ss the necessity of being prepared to meet attacks 
andimake due defense when necessity calls, a number.of the 
Liberals‘of.this city have formed themselves into a society 
or conihittee for:the purpose of making prompt defense 
-Whenever any of. our friends in this city or elsewhere are 
attacked: by thise tyres and unconstitutional laws just 
referred to. - 

. The followin eonanie. gentlemen shave been chosen to act 
as Officers.of this society: 


‘President, A. L. Rawson, D.D., LL.D., 
Vice-President, Jon P. JEWETT, 

, Treasurer, G. L. HENDERSON, 

`- Secrétary, E B. Foors, JR., MD,, 
ive. Comimittes, ‘THERON C. LELAND, 
. Huon, B. BROWN, 
’ Wiison McDONALD, 
CHARLES WINTERBURN, M. D, 
CHARLES À. Copman. 


Sea A 


‘upon ‘our. National and State statute books, it is absolutely 
necessary that we, as a class, should be in-a constant state of 
preparation for any.émergency that may arise. If we arein 
i| a-due state-of preparation, a defense is already half accom- 
plished.: These are sound maxims: ‘In time: of peace pre. 
-pare ‘for: war; “In spring and summer prepare for the 
-ffosts: of winter.” i 

‘It is believed that: by having efficient officers and.a an ener- 
gëtic executive committee we may at all times be ready for 
any-attacks that our enemies. may see fit:to make upon us.. 

Our Christian opponents have their “‘ Society for the Sup- 
pression. of- Vice,” but it has proved itself to be:a suppressor 


engine for persecution and tyranny. We mean that our 
‘society shall. ‘be emphatically for the promotion of virtue, 


#0 long as the samé .remains in the interest of sectarianism, 
bigotry; superstition, and intolerance, So long as we know 
wehaveés deadly enemy, our only prudent course is to have | 
‘our ‘weapons burnished and in readiness. “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.”. ‘Who would be free them- 
‘abl ves must strike the! blow.” - 

- Phe work is before us, and. thev are cowards who basely 


our. ‘designing foes. : 


Society. for the Promotion of Virtue, or, at least, will. not 
be for the present. Money.is not caled for now, but those 
who-feel like pledging such dmounts as they are willing 
to’ “donate in case of necessity, are requested to write 


what amount they will send tothe Treasurer when needed 
‘for ‘the ‘defense of- any unfortunate Liberal ‘or independent! 
thinker’ who may be brought under the ban of the dominant 
Church. Whenever money is sent let it be directed to the 
“Freasurer, All sums received and all pledges made will be 
‘duly published in THE edie SEEKER and in The Positive 
‘Thinker. * 

It is hoped the ‘generosity of the friends of liberty and 
justice'all over the country ‘will be manifested in this con- 
‘nection, and that due responses will be made. The money 
‘will by no means be called for unless needed, and if it is 
ne daa it will- be very convenjent to know | on whom to 
call.’ x Gi 

‘It is deemed advisable that friends in various ars of the 
country. form auxiliary societies to co-operate with the 
par ent society so far as necessary. 


national, indeed, avd ‘that it may form the basis for an 
‘efficient and permanent organization for maintaining the 
principles of mental ‘liberty aud «qual rights, as well as pro- 
moting all thè rèal reforms of the day. We have already an 
organization which has obtained some notoriety, but unfor- 
tunately it is of anairow gage, and seems illy fitted for 
more than. oné or two ideas. Itis intended to run this 
organization on a'broader gage and to beable to recognize 
the importance of more than one: species of reform. Its 
cardinal, mòtto: will be Sy OPPOSITION TO COMSTOCKISM.” ` 


“Those who feel inclined to favor this movement and like 
branches in the towns ard cities of the country will corre- 
poiwd with the Secretary or the editor of this paper. Forms 
‘and blanks will be furnished as soon as printed. Charters 
‘from the parent’ society Will be furnished upbn application. 

It may not be amias to. briefly give a few eet 
eoncernin g the officers of the ‘organization: 

` Prof. Rawson. is a, well-known artist and author. He 

jo fhe, ministry, but early ] lost faith i in the mysteries 
ay He is a: ‘prominent member of the 
‘Liberal Giub an of. ‘the Society of Humanity. 

É; ohn] P.. J Jewett i is. the original. publisher. of.“ Uncle Tom’ 8 

| Cabin.” ? nd many other, popular works. He has a national 


George L. ' Henderson is well, ‘known in the. Liberal 


0 
gare. , ‘He is a promi., 


nent member of. poth.t the Liberal Club, and, ‘the Ropiety ç of 


4 fF 
ant t: Pepi it 
“BR, ‘Foote, J JT; M. D., is. a young man, of special prom- 


"isę. 'He. pursueg, a ‘scientific course at Columbia College, 


Bo long as: such laws as those above alluded to remain |. 


-of -innocence-and: good intentions, and it has become an, 


ind that it shall be.the antagonist of the first-named society |: 


‘shirk-it, and cryitgly seek to make a dishonorable truce with’ 


There are no expenses ouneste with the running of tbis 


-to the Secretary or -to the editor of this paper; stating’ 


> Itis hoped by some tuat the organization may betoi f 


and was graduated by the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of this city.: He is also an author and lecturer of 
considerable note = y 

Theron C. Leland is a conspicuous writer, lecturer, and 
Reformer.. we is also the third oldest phonographic re- 
porter in the United States, There is hardly a man in the 
country better informed upon the subjects of phonography 
and phonetics, as well as the various ‘reforms agitating the 
public mind. The productions of his peu are very popular. 

Hugh B. Brown is well known also as a lecturer and 
writer. He. is associate-editor of The Positive Thinker and 
a prominent member of both the Liberal Club’ and the 
‘Society of Humanity, ' 

Wilson McDonaid is the noted sculptor. Several works 
of art from his hand grace Central Park and other places of 
public resort. Heisa decided Liberal. 

Charles Winterburn, M. D. is an eminent’ Physician of 
the Homeopathic school, His reputation for intelligence 
and a wide experience is not surpassed by any physician i in 
the city. He is a decided Liberal. 

C. A. Codman is an accountant, and ia assistant treasurer 
of the Liberal Club. He has long been prominent ir in the 
Liberal and Positivistic ranks. 

Thus our banner is thrown to the breeze ; the names of 
our. officers are enrolled thereon and ‘we hope to meet 
friendly responses from, ali parts of the country. 


Around the World. 


We have received a very pleasant and entertaining visit 
from Bro. J. M. Peebles, M.D., who has lately returned 
from his second tour around the world, by way of Australia, 
Ceylon, Southern India, Madagascar, Natal, and South 
Africa, to England. Dr. Peebles studied the manners, cus- 
toms, and laws of the so-called beathen, and the native tribes 
of those countries, He has seen more countries, and visited 
a greater number of tribes than Bayard Taylor or any other 
American traveler. He says that even the lowest black men 
of Australia, the Beddahs of Ceylon; and the Caffirs of 
South Africa have conceptions, crude aud irrational, to be 
sure, of some divine existence and a future life. Belief in 
immortality seems to bubble up spontaneously in the lowest 
races, The degraded blacks of Australia have a saying like 
this: ‘‘ He goes down a black man, up jumps a white man.’ 

At night time they are afraid of ghosts and demons. The 
doctor spent some time in Ceylon, the head center of Bud- 
dhism, He pronounces many of the Buddhist priests the 
most metaphysical men with whom he has met. On the 
question of the soul’s final absorption into Nirvana, he con- 
fessed that one of these Buddhist priests sorely puzzled him 
‘|. Orthodox clergymen can do nothing with them in arguments 
The Buddhist sacred books are much better authenticated 
than the Old and New Testaments. In an oral discussion . 
held in Pantura, Ceylon, between a Buddhist priest and a 
missionary, the latter was completely defeated and demoral- 
ized. The Buddhists of this country are repairing their 
temples, and show much vigorous life, They have already 
seat two missionaries to France, and are raising the question 
of sending missionaries over the wide waters to evangelize 
the Christians. The Brahmins are more objectionable, in 
this traveler’s estimation, because of their adherence to the 
caste” system; and then the lower class Hindoos are 
exceedingly superstitious.. They have an equal dislike for 
English ruie and missionary influences. The doctor said 
that crows or rooks and missionaries are found in all climes 
and latitudes. The missionaries. in Madras are having a 
fiery controversy over the translation of the New. Testa- 
ment into the Telegu language, the Baptists rendering the 
Greek word for baptising, inmersion, The different Christian 
sects sorely puzzle these poor heathen. Ong class of mission- 
aries says the bible teaches this; another, that; and then it 
is exceedingly difficult to convert Unitarian Mohemmeduns 
to trinitarian orthodoxy. They cannot compréhehd -how 
the son can be as old as his father. 

The doctor says unhesitatingly that the so-called heathen 
nations are more moral, so far as drunkenness, thieving, and 
other misdemeanors are concerned, than are Christian 
nations. They are not as intellectnal and scientific. If 
missionaries would teach them the English ianguage, the 
arts and sciences, if they would transfer to those far lands 
the American school- house, the spade and the plow, they 
would do vastly more good to these people of the orient. 

In Natal, and the country westward he saw the Hottentots, 
the Kafiirs, and the Zulus. It was these native Africans 
that so puzzled Bishop Colenso about the creation of man 
and the Book of Genesis, Though this Englishman is consid- 
ered by evangelical Christians to be full of heresies, he 

nevertheless isa bishop in the English Church, performs 
the functions of his office, and draws his governmental 
stipend. In this country Mr. Peebles lectured upon’ the 
India famine and the subject of psychology. He -pro 
nounces Southern Africa a magnificlent country, rich not 
only in diamonds, but in gold, silver, and other minerals. 

The difficulties that the English are having with the 
native tribes is caused by the same Anglo-Saxon cupidity- 
that causes our warlike troubles with the Western Indians. 


‘He met H, M Stanley in Cape Town, Bouth Africa, and lis- 


tened to his grandiloguent description of his battles—thirty 
‘of them—in Central Africa. ` 
Instead of opening Central Africa, he has virtually closed 


‘it to, future explorers, uriless accompanied by @ large mili- 


tary. force.” Mr. Stanley should learn modesty and wisdom 
from such hen as Livingstone, Lieut. Cimeron; “and other 
African, explorers who precedéd him. 

We have ‘great confidence in the ability wid careful and 


extensive reseach of this great traveler, and we are glad to 
learn that he is preparing a very interesting a account of his 


varied, and valuable experiences. 


BR. ‘Unpmewoon will lecture at Elmira, N. Y., June 30. 
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Communications. 


The Dishonesty of some Clergymen. 


The Gray Seeker, ime 22, 1876, 


the highest acts of sovereignty is to pardon a criminal under 
| sentence of death. The crime of a murderer, as stated in 
, the bill of indictment, is against the people, and in an act of 
, pardon the execytive, as the representative of the‘ people, 
, exercises pean M authority. The assumption of such an 


Ever since I was emancipated from the thralidom of the , authority in the moral government of the world by a priest 
Church, I came out into the glorious liberty of the sons of ; or clergyman is so clear an invasion of the prerogative of 
God. Ihave been peacefully convinced that in the discus- i the Almighty that common people cannot believe that a 


sion of a question of history, government, or scieuce, bearing ; human being can be guilty of it. 


| 
| 


even remotely on the Church’s claims, no sincere clergy- 
man of any denomination who feels allegiance to his creed, 


To me it looks like trea- 
son. But while it makes one’s hair stand on end at the bold- 
ness of the act, it is nevertheless true that when the bishop 


can be trusted, either for his atatemeut of facts or the | ordains a man he gives him as a priest. this apostolic grace 


honesty of his reasonings. 


and power to forgive or retain sins as he sees fit. Not only 


The English Episcopalians, and their High Church; so, but be declares that all other clergymed, not receiving 
brethren in the United States, hate the Church of Rome j this grace from, apostolic hands, they and their flocks, are 
with more bitterness than any other Protestants, although ; given over to the “ ancovenanted mercies of God,” which is 
one of their most eminent bishops declared that there was! only a polite and condescending way of saying they are 


only a paper wall between the two bodies 


They call the | doomed to eternal heli-fire. 


This business of. forgiving 


Catholic Church, in scriptural phraseology, the Whore cf, other people’s sing iscalled in the formutaries of the Church, 


Babylon. It was the most galling thought to them that in 
tracing the apostolical powers of their own bishops to 
Chriet’s apostles at Jesusalem, they have to travel by the 
way of Rome, and through centuries of crime and moral 
filth, when the clergy of all orders, from pope down to 
priest, were the biggest rascals in the world. In other words, 
they are compelled to acknowledge that if the Church of 
Rome is the Whore of Babylon, the Church of England was 
the first-born of the womb of this prostitute—Henry VIII., 
the original founder of the English Church, having broken 
his allegiance to Rome mereiy because the pope would not 
consent to his divorce from Queen Catherine. 
And if the English Chureh is the daughter of a prostitute, 
what origin, except one of bastardly, has her daughter, 
the Episcopal Church of the United States? To avoid the 
shame of such a parentage what sn expedient do the 
American priesthood devise? Why, with ag much skill in 
cookery as Joseph Cook exhibits, in defiance of history, 
they cvok up the theory that their bishops derive their title, 
authority, and succession, not from Rome, but from some 
bishop who had conveniently emigrated, as if for the pur- 
` pose, from Jerusalem to England in one of the early cen- 
turies of the Christian Era, and who, with his successors, 
in offlee, had seemingly been living in entire ignorance of 
what had been going on in the Christian Church for five 
hundred years! When Judge Black, in the Vanderbilt 
will-contesting case, in trying to prove the testator tov 
insane to make a will, remarked, aa a proof of mental weak- 
ness, that a man would believe a foolish proposition, as, for 
instance, the doctrine of apostolic succession. Mr. Surro- 
gate Calvin, lawyer as he was, and acquainted with the laws 
. of evidence, spoke up and said: ‘I believe in that doctrine.” 
No doubt also he believes in the luminous—lucws a non 
lucendo— definition of the Trinity given in the Athanasian 
Creed. 

We have a glaring instance of the utter untrustworthiness 
of a clergyman’s opinions in discussions and questions of 
government in the case of the Rev. Dr. Woolsey of New 
Haven, who has just given the world a treatise on Political 
Science, in which the landmark from and to which all his | 
bearings in the discussion tend is the vile, effete, medieval 
system of theology iutroduced into this country in colouial 
times by ‘emigrants from king-ridden and priest-ridden 
Burope. Under the old hallucination, the government isan 
ordinance of God, miraculously established, instead of a 
human institutiou; and the civil magistrate, whoever he 
may be, the minister of God, instead of the representative of 
the people; and that the object of government is ‘‘ the per- 
fection of human nature,” he openly expresses the opinion 
that government in aiming at this purpose, may not only 
t protect” religion, but “may also support an established 
church.” í 

Hugh Miller, the eminent Scotch Geologist, who was an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church, undertook to make ‘the 
rocks composing the crust of the earth double up, or undou- 
ble in conformity to the teachings of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. And when he found that Geology stood 
out’ and refused to be whipped into the service of a creed 
which numbers 5,183 distinct phases of theological faith, 
he fretted himself into a suicidal death. 

‘Another Scotchman, now at the head of Princeton Col- 
lege—ibe Rev. Dr. McCosh—has no icea of following the 
latter part of Hugh Miller's example, but more cannily con- 
cludes that if the mountain wiii nod come to Mohammed, Mo- 
hammed will go to the mountain. With that sang froid 
peculiar to and strikingly illustrative of the character of 
the clergy as a class, after battling the doctrine of Evolution 
for years as Infidel in its tendency, he, seeing that scientists 
generally, in Europe and America, accept it, is trying to 


make himself and otherg believe thnt it is consistent with 
the Bible, in the same way that his countryman Hugh 
Miller made the six days’ work of creation in Geaesis to be 
demiurgic days, millions'of years in length, while he lim- 
ited the seventh day—the Sabbath—to twenty-four hours of 

. common time. . Now all this is very ingenious, but very 
dishonest. 

Į took up my. pen; however, to say that Í lately examined 
again the interesting and instauctive volume of Archdeacon 
Trench ‘On the Study of Words,” and when I came towards 
the end of the book, noliced that what he says of the word 
absolution furnishes another instance and proof of what 
I said above, that no priest or clergyman can be trusted in 
any matter affecting his Chureh or Bible. Dr, Trench is & 
minister of the Church of England, an able scholar, anda 
truly pious and good man, He knows that in the Ordina- 
tion service as contained in the Prayer Book, the bishop, 
in giving Holy Orders to a Priest, acts as a successor of the 
apostles. He confers upon the kneeling candidate for the 
priesthood, by his guiboritative voice, the sovereign power 
fo forgive or retain sins. ln human governments, as for 
instance (iat of the United States, one of the highest, if not 


absolution, The priest says, ‘F absolve thee.” That is to 
say, that, whereas the sinner was before bound fast to his 
sins which were sinking him into perdition, now the priest. 
*fabsolves ’—loosens him authoritatively and officially 
from.them, and he becomes as holy as Adam was in the 
Garden of Eden, and fit for death and judgment. 

The Apostle Peter said to the lame man, ‘In the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk,” But the priest, 
popish or Protestant, of our day declares, ‘t I absolve thee; 
I have the keys of the kingdom of heaven in my hands, and 
have the power in myself, communicated to me by the lay- 
ing on of the hands of the bishop, who got it immediately 
from Christ, to cpen or shut the doors cf heaven to all 
comers,” The priest on earth puts Almighty God in heaven 
under binding obligations to confirm aud ratify what he 
does; for the divine commission he hols runs thus: " Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost ! Whose sins ye forgive they are 
forgiven, and whose sins ye retain they are retained; for 
whatever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” The power evidently is absolute, and the exer- 
cise of it is purely discretionary with the priest who- 
holds it. 

Hence, as cited by Lord Amberley, in M. Lamartive’s 
poem entitled *' Joclyx,” when a bishop, during the. French 
Revolution, was condemned to death, he: sent for a young 
deacon—an aspirant for the priest's office—who was living 
in concealment in the Alps with a maidea who loved him 
deeply, and whom, since the irrevocable vows of priestly 
celibacy were not yet taken, he intended to marry. Regard-. 
less of the young man’s pleading, the bishop, under- the 
threat of his dying anathema, forced the unhappy youth to 
receive priestly orders at his hands, solely that he might then 
listen to the bishop’s confession, and forgive his sins.. Mar- 
riage, of course, thus rendered impossible by the vow he had 
taken, two lives were consigned to enduring misery that a 
bishop might die in peace! , ; 

J is worth while to remember that this ‘power of the 
keys ” was not relinquished by the Protestants at the time 
of the Reformation, with the rest of the popish mummeries, 
Not only the Church of England, and her daughter, the 
Episcopal Church of ihe United States, but the Presbyte- 
tian Church, in all its manifold denominations everywhere, 
followed the example of ‘the mother of us all.” The 
Church of Scotland, in abolishing the order of Prelatical 


Simon Magus, in the gall of bitterness and the bonds of 
iniquity, what is his spiritual status? The. priest has un- 
equivocally and unconditionally pronounced his absolution, 
and the act is ratified and recorded in heaven. He is 
entirely freed from all culpability, and is absolutely holy. 
Yet in point of fact he isthe same old sinner that he was 
before, either self-deceived or a hypocrite, palming himself 
off to his credulous priest as a penitent only for some sinis- 
ter purpose. His 7eal character forbids his going to heaven, 
since he is under the curse of a broken law; while the 
absolution of the priest, coufirmed in heaven, prevents his 
going to hell. Like Mohammed's coffin, he seems to be 
midway between the heavens and the earth... Would. some 


Bishops, transferred the power of the Keys to the pastors 
of the churches as agents of the Presbytery. This I suppose 
is the case also with the Baptist and Methodist churches, 
which came into existence during the last century, and 
with the Congregational churches of New England, whose 
conferences and associations exeicise a jurisdiction similar 
to that of the Presbytery. It is interesting to see how the 
clergy everywhere hang on to their privileges as embasaa- 
dors of Jesus Christ, with power to biad and loose, and it is 
mournful to see how generally the laity, like Surrogate Cal- 
vin, concede the claims. There are Protestants who trem- 
ble at the unathemas af their priests as much as King Henry 
did at the fulminations of Thomas á Becket. 

But the pnint I wish to call attention to in this communi- 
tion is, thet in reading Dr. Trench’s account of the etymol- 
ogy of the word adsclution, which is purely an ecclesias- 
eatical term in its origin and use, a plain man would be led 
to suppose that itemeans God's loosening men from the bonds 
of sin, whereas he well knows, from the office of the Visit- 
ation of the Sick, in the Prayer Book and elsewhere, that 
the priest says to the candidate for absolution, © By the 
authority committed to me, absolve thee from all thy sins, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, aud the Holy Ghost. 
Amen,” It isan old law maxim, qui facii per alium facii 
per se, and this gives the instrument, called a power of attor- 
ney, its legal force, The sgent has not only the power of 
his employer to act in the specified case, but the discretion 
to use it or not, ashe deems best. The analogy is complete 
between such an agent so interested and a priest or minis- 
ter of the gospel who has received in ordination the com- 
‘mission und grace of priesthood. Standing up before the 
audience, he says, ‘‘ I absolve thee from all thy sins.” Yet 
so good a man as Dr. Trench, when he knows that this was 
the meaning of the word, and the doctrine of his Church, 
‘conscious, as he seemingly was, of the stupendous influence 
and arrogance of the assumption, eases it off and makes the 
false Impression on the minds of his English readers that the 
term absolutiun meant God's absolving instead of the 
priest’s. ‘ 

It ig not diverging much from the line of thought to call 
attention to an important question that now arises. As the 
absolution pronounced is based upon the simple confession of 
the sinner, if the sinner has played the hypocrite, and merely 
confesses with the lips what he does not feel in his heart; 
or if he is self-ignorant and self-deceived as to what consti- 
tutes true repentance and true confession, and is still, like 


bishop be geod enough to define his status? It looke as if 
he were neither saved nor unsaved. SENEX, 
— oe 


B. F. Underwood on tke Petition. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Jupe 9, 1878. 

Mr. EDITOR: A friend whom I esteem requests me to 
“state my position in Taz TRUTH SEEKER in regard to the 
law against obscenity, the action of Comstock, etc.,” the 
reason of this request being that he thinks I am “ misun- 
derstood by some parties.” : 

If I am ‘' misunderstood” on this subject the fault is no 
mine ; for my position has been. stated frankly, and, I be- 
lieve, clearly. Possibly *‘ soms parties” have “ misunder- 
stood” me because I have not descended to personalities’ 
such as have characterized several articles that have been 
published on the subject. There is a certain class of minds 
that seem to think a writer, to give emphasis to his views, 
should question the motives and assail the character of thpse 
‘who cannot see a subject in the same light in which he views 
it. Ihave no wish to please such persons, Their ‘* Liber- 
alism ” is of & kind-not to my taste. 

But since my good friend thinks it would be well for me 
again to define my position on the matter referred to, I 
cheerfully do so, although at this time, when after more 
than eight months in the lecture field, speaking almost every 
night, I am obliged to defer all writing and other work not 
absolutely necessary, in order that I may meet existing 
engagements. I am disinclined to engage in any contro- 
versy on the sybject, 

In my opinion, (1.} there should be laws against the cir- - 
culation of that kind of literature known as obscene, and 
concerning the character and influence of which there is no 
dispute among decent people, be they Christians or Infidels, 

(2.) Congress has the same right to prohibit by law the 
circulation of filthy books and indecent pictures through 
the mails that it has to prohibit the transmission of all 
other articles which postmasters are forbidden to put into 
or send through the mail. ` 

(3.) The law which of late has been a subject of discus- 
sion between TRE TRUTA SEEKER and T%e Indeg has some 
good features and some bad ones; and it ought to be so 
modified that under it none but venders in obscene litera- 
ture can be punished. This was clearly stated in a resolu- 
fion which was submitted by me and: adupted at the last 
session of the Congress of the National Liberal League 
held in Philadelphia, July, 1876.- In some of its features 
the'present law against obscenity, ete., is simply ridiculous, 
aud indicates a lack not only of statesmanship but of com- 
mon sense in those who framed and passed the law, 

(4) Comstock’s fiice is wholly unnecessary and should 
be abolished ; and the performance of all duties and tie 
enforcement of all laws and regulations pertaining to the 
circulation of books and. articles through the U. S. mails 
should be entrusted to postmasters, and mail agents. 

(5.) While there is. reason to believe that Comstock hag 
done some good, he has betn the cause of arrests for which 
there was no good reason, and of suffering, in several cases, 
wholly unmerited. His course shows him to be, as far as I 
can jigo from what I have heard and read, an unscrupu- 
jous. .ueicenary, heartless man. Some of the methods he 
has employed are of a character that no honorable man 
can approve. ` ; 

Iwil add that I regret exceedingly the bitter personal 
controversy between The Index and Tue TRUTH SEEKHR. - 

Have not Liberals sufficient breadth and catholicity of 
thought and liberality of spirit to drop personalities, subor- 
dinate their differences on unimportant points, and unite on 
a plan and programme to which they can all agree. 

Respectfully, B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


REMARKS.—Mr. Underwood agrees with usin part, and 
differs from us in part, We agree that laws should be 
passed against obscene books and pictures, but we don’t 
quite agree as to the proper means by which this should be 
done. Like other crimes and misdemeanors, thia properly 
comes under the jurisdiction of the States. ‘The United 
States has nothing to do with the morals or opinions of the 
citizens of the States. -The Constitution imparts no such 
power. 

If Congress has the right to prohibit letters and other 
mail matter because it is decided to be indecent, immoral, 
or obscene, it has an equal right to prohibit the same if it be 
skeptical, heretical, ard infidelic. If one is Constitutional, 
so ig the other. If the lines are to be drawn, who ehall say 
that Unitarians, Universalists, Free Religionists, and all 
Radicals who do not acknowledge the main points in-ortho- 
dox theology shall not be legally tabooed? - If Uongress has 
the power to say ¿his and ihat kind of literature shall not 
go through the mails, why not also that and the other? 

Nobody thinks there is no good in the Comstock laws of 
1873. There ia scarcely any law but what contains some 
good; but that is no reason why it is not proper to 
repeal certain laws. The Comstock laws contain far more of 
the bad than the good; and they have not been as product- 
ive of good as many suppose. Nearly all the obscené litera- 
ture that has been seized was takeu before the. passage - 
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of those laws. Most of the cases that have been proseċùted 
under those laws have been miserable instances of officious 
tyranny and orthodox bigotry which had far better been 
omitted, It makes us almost doubt -the soundness of Lib- 
erals to hear them advoeate those laws or praise the 
good they have done. 
curse to the country, and there was not the: ‘slightest need . 
for their passage. 

We agree with Mr. Underwood as to Comatock’s office, the | 
manner in which he arrests and convicts his victims, and 
also as to his real character. We also regret with him the 
quarrel that has arisen between The Index and ourselves. 
But we are sure we did not begin it. When The Index 
‘charged us with “indecency,” “forgery,” and a “‘ great 
“wrong,” and g “great blunder,” in asking that bad laws be 
repealed or modified, it was only natural that we should 
defend ourselves. Had Zhe Index been fraternal, reasona- 
‘ble, just, and truthful, we should not have raised our voice 
against it. It is the man who begins a quarrel that is 
responsible for it, We did not begin it.—[Ep. T. S]. 


Mr. Wollf on the Petition. 


EDIYOR or THE TRUTS Sesxer: On the strength of his 
consent to address one of the committees, the name of Col. 
Ingersoll, with those of the local committee, were signed ‘to 
a petition to the Senate in order to bring it before that body 
simultaneously with the House. So faras we know, he did 
not sign the regular petition, and we don’t care whether he 
did or not, as his name is no better than that of other peo- 


ple, less prominent, and less squeamish about their reputa- 


, tion with people who " do evil that good may come.” The 
committee gave him no instructions, and he was at liberty 
to adopt either alternative—amendment, or repeal. 

I asked the committee to amend or repeal; but in my own 
right I demanded the repeal of all laws assuming that Con- 
gress has the right, in any way or dégree,to deal with 
moral questions, except those named in the Constitution, 
piracy, treason (purely political), crimes committed without 
the jurisdiction of any State, and counterfeiting, the latter 
of which should be relegated to the States, asa matter of 
public economy. As Iam now revising my argument for 
publication, it is needless to discuss the question. But I 
may take this occasion to gay that there is little hope of 
favorable action without a vigorous effort. These. gentlemen 
are too busy with personal and political matters to attend to 
their sworn duties, They have.no time to look after per- 
sonal rights or Constitutional invasions. The most of them 
are afraid of clerical influences, which now dominate legis- 
islation and administration to an extent which will astonish 
even Christians when they see all the facts massed. Many 
of them are churchmen, or have been educated under the 
shadow of church institutions, and their sympathies, preju: 
dices, and personal interests are on the other side, so that it 
takes only a little of “ Comstock” to justify them in 
neglecting to look into this matter so as to- be abie to act 
intelligently. 

Something more is necessary than sending in monster 
petitions. The whole case must be clearly and forcibly 


presented, and they must be induced to examine it thor} | 


oughly. Among Liberals there should be no dissensions} 
and no white feathers. 
coward, I have no vse for men who dodge and shirk-in 
the great battle for principle and right. 


martyrs are made. Nor bave any use for the legal mind 
. that fails to see that all such laws are invasions of the Con- 
stitution, and violate those fundamental principles. without 
which government and society cannot exist. For the 
Supreme Court—appointed usually as partisans, which has 
decided the law censtitutional—I have less respect than. for 
the had-carrier or cartman who performe his duties faith- 
fully. I want it understood that I am opposed to all legis- 
lation by Congress on moral questions. That august body’ 
is not a moral institution, and not qualified to judge of 
moral questions. They belong to the States, aud: not to 
the United States. Whether I favor ‘‘ obscenity,” ete., or 
not, is not to be considered. These are the questions: 

1. Is the Jaw Constitutional? 2. Is the method of the 
law the best? 3, Are the agents and methods of the agents 
the best? All personal and moral questions are secondary 
to these; and until these are settled all side issues are out of 
order. For the truth and the right always, 

920 F. St., Washington, D. C. Jonn B. WOLFF, 
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The Slavery of Ignorance. 


Besides the arbitary laws that enable the few to absord a 
large per cent of the labor of the many, mankind are 
oppressed with many burdens that are the result of ignor- 
ance. Even the vices, or at least the mobt'of them, ‘are the 
result of ignorance. Even gambling, the use -of coftee, 
opium, rum, tobacco, eating hearty suppers, condiments, 
etc., are the result of ignorance of. the self-harm they 
engender and the slavery to a habit. once formed. Education 
in the proper direction is the remedy, Ignorance of. law, 
medicine, mechanism, and trade, creates a larger number 
of “middlemen ” or non-producers than would exist. if 
every man studied those things as far. as he waa able, The 
money. spent for rum, tobacco, coffee, and ‘superstition, 
would go far towards making every one proficient in theke 
essentials. 

Ignorance in agriculture causes much waste of Lavor. ` it 
ia the most practical and leapt understood of. any profession. 

- It ia thought the simplest, where, in fach, it is the most. intti- 
i “What to plant, how 


to plant and cultivate, the: adaptation, of soils, climates, ee E 
"| needed 


“understood, ‘The ‘South abe cotton for its fiber, ‘the 


North flax for itsseed, is poor American economy. The 
South depending upen.corn so much for stock food is irra- 
tiongl. Wearing out land as fast as you can make one crep 
after another, as is the usual practice on fresh soils, is poor 
economy. Those distant from market raising raw produce 


Those laws have been an absolute for sale and those nearer market raising stock, reverses the 
natural order of rural industry. 


devise a device against you,” said the Lord. I would imitate 
the Lord:” I would devise a device. I turned to the manifold 
twistines and circuitous columns of the cultured and purified 
Indez Expurgatorius, and perused them anxiously care- 
fully, and with an eye of faith. Isaw how Brother O. did. 
I was elated. I would do the same. Even if I used another 


| man’s name, it was ina good cause. I must purify my friend. 


Last and not least, the slavery of superstition wastes much I read the clergy’s encomiums of Anthony, and I decided, I 
of the tinie and means of the sons and daughters of toil. looked around for a law that would reach my friend. If 1 
The loss, at least of ‘two months in the year (Sundays), the couldn’t find one I would have one made, with the aid of 


The man who flinches now is a}. 


They may seem 
heroes and martyrs, but they lack the “stuf” of which | 


‘their cultured arms. 


have been an angel. 
.my mission had been miraculously unfolded tome. It was the 
purifying the earth’ and disseminating culture. 
that, and I would, But how shali I commence? I rushed 
to the street and seized a man by the arm. 


grey eye, 
in his arms drepped me gently into the gutter. 


good man. 
got drunk; he never signed a ministers name to a docu- 


swore l. 
-on one occasion say ‘‘G— d-—— it all to h—— 1!” 
‘am purified—I cannot write it. 


miist do it. 


work to cleanse him, I would purify him or kill him in the! 
‘attempt. ; 


business what he needed. 1 hit upon another plan. 


enata of hundreds of millions annually to support sixty ; 
thousand non-producing parsons and chaplains, and to build | 
churches, parsonages, ete., is paying very dear for the good 


‘their is in Christianity. If the time and money wasted on 
the creeds‘and false morality of Christianity were devoted 


to the spread of true morality and education in speliing, 
reading, writing, grammar, geography, the languages, 
mathematics, philosophy, chemistry, and the arts and 
sciences generally, oh! what a glorious reform it would be. 
It would give every man and woman in the United States 
an education ‘that would fit them, if naturally capacitated, 
to adorn any position in the Government, 
Keep reform a moving, 
By your reason stand, 


Ignorance ever reproving,. 
Till ite driven from the land. Amen! 


Mineral Springs, Ark., O. JoNES. 


My Purification. 


INTELLECTUAL CENTER OF THE UNIVERSE. 

i am purified, likewise cultured. My culture is of long 
standing, my purification is more recent. I was born with- 
out the aid of father and mother—fathers and mothers are 
so horribly vulgar—and educated for the ministry. But in 
the college were men who used to pray Joud and talk about 
the blood of the Lamb, I couldn’t stand that, you know, 
and J left theology and went into the society of Boston 
where culture abounds. They used to shock me some- 
times by talking about the women’s voting, and once I 
fainted on hearing a lady speak. of the relations of the 
sexes, But I am now purified as well as cultured, and I 
will tell you how the ol— how it wo—, no I will relate the 
circumstances and describe the'subsequent transactions into 
which I was led by having the grace of purity in my 
heart. 

Those who have never been purified or cultured, that is, 
Boston culture, little know the overwhelming immaculate- 


ness which takes possession of the soul filled with the grace 
One immediately soars above the coarse clay of 
his fellow-creatures and dines only with angels on the 
nectar-like essence of rectified dew. The ordinary fare of 


of culture, 


common mortals is like asking fairies to eat cold cab—, 
I cannot even write it; it’s so horribly vulgar. 
my purification. 
grace too.. 

I dropped into ovr club the other night, Our club is 
composed of gentlemen who are all cultured. The presi- 
dent is editor of the Indes Hapurgatorius, and is the most 
‘cultured and: pure man living, Most of our members would 


no, 


I must tell vou so you can get some 


‘only faint on reading something about the se— relations, but 


he faints promptly of hearing the word “ obscene.” 

At seven different times have I known hit to fall upon 
the ground when he has beard some unpurified wretch say 
í obscene literature.” He would die if anybody should tell 
him that he was born like ordinary persons, He was born 
with his clothes on, and was educated for the ministry, too. 
As I said, I went to the club, and seating myself by the 


| table took up the Index Hxpurgatorius, the only sheet cul- 


tured enough. to be allowed in our club (of course our 
library is limited, but then it is select), I read the editorial 
on the purification of Liberalism, and a change came over 
me, I thrilled and glowed‘ allover. I was fanned by the 
wings of the pure, and I felt the soft down brush against 
my cheek as the purified hosts of heaven encircled me in 
I was wild, I could no longer tread 
the earth—the coarse earth on which walked anybody who 
chose, I wanted to fly but I couldn’t. It needed another 
editorial to give me wings—only one more, and I should 
But [ must do something. I felt that 


I could do 


‘Are you purified?” I gasped, my heart pounding 


wildly. 


He looked up in my face with a pitying expression in his 
t You d——d lunatic !” he said, and lifting me 


My delicately nurtured body could not stand the contact 
with such coarse clay, I felt that my. missionary work could 


‘not be catried on among’ such people without assistance. 


What should Ido? “Ah! I have it!” I exclaimed, and 


fell down in a transport of joy. 


I had afriend. Before I was purified I regarded him “aga 
He never atole ; he never murdered ; be never 


ment the minister told him not to. But now I was purified, 

I discovered a fault. He had not the grace of culture. He 
7 Horrible! horrible! horrible! I had heard him 
But I 
It lacks culture, and I- cav- 

not write anything uncultured, He must be purified, and I 
‘Faith without works is of no account. T set to 


‘But’ how should I do it? Should I go to him and say he 
jurification. and culture? “No; that would not do. 
le woule d tell me ‘it Whs none of’ my de= ([ cannot write it) 
tJ will 


But about 


| Abbot, Comstock, and the Y. M. C. A. But I found one. 
It is on the statute books of the District of Columbia. If 
any one shall blaspheme he shall be bored through the 
tongue; if he swears twice he shall be branded; if three 
times, he shall be killed, and the editor of a purified paper 
cannot preach his funeral sermon. Neither can the clergy. 
I shouted in glee, O splendid law! O purified and cultured 
law-makers! I had him. I would purify him. I would 
visit his heart with the grace of culture which passeth 
understanding, 

I went to W. Iwrote to him. [told him if he would 
come he would hear of something to his advantage. I did 
not tell him he would be purified. He didn’t care for puri- 
fication. I didn’t sign my name either. I borrowed a con- 
gressman’s, a friendof Comstock’s. He came. I had anin- 
terview. I told him I had called him for his good. He must 
be puritied. Glorious ecstacy ! he swore. Not once, but 
thrice, yea, three several times did he swear. Ihad him, I 
disclosed my vocation—the Great Purifier of Liberalism 
and Agent of the Society for the Dissemination of Cul- 
ture. I arrested him, took him before a magistrate. He 
swore that he swore, but that he did it because I had lied to 
him—humbugged him—inveigled him intoit. I made my 
charge and pointed to the law. My victim argued that it 
was unconstitutional; that it wasn’t in accordance with the 
great fundamental principles of our charter of liberty. He 
said that the law was obtained in a surreptitions and fraud- 
ulent manner; that it was used by an unprincipled villain 
(Great Heavens! could he have meant me ?) to curtail the 
rights of American citizens; that it was designed to make 
everybody measure their conversation by the standard 
erected by a purified ass who couldn’t see the difference 
between the’ right of freedom of speech and the liberty to 
debauch everybody in the universe (Hell and furies—Oh! I 
forgot myself —could he have meant my friend, the editor 
of the Index Hxpurgatorius?), and he wound up by swearing 
that as long as-he lived under the Stars and Stripes he should 
swear and deny the existence of a god as much as he 
pleased, and that he would see me damned before I should 
dictate to him what he would say. 


I never was so shocked in my life. In fact, before he 
got through I fainted six times, and nearly the seventh, but 
just as I was going off he finished, and I rallied sufficiently 
to tell my story. I didn’t tell the judge how I had lied to 
him, decoyed him to Washington, and induced him to 
swear. No; I just proved, on my own unsupported testi- 
mony, that he had sworn in a most shocking manner. That 
was sufficient. The learned and purified magistrate was 
satisfied. Of course he was! Wasn't I the Agent of the 
Society for the Dissemination of Culture? Wasn’t my word 
better than that of aman who swore? What if I did lie 
and act the spy, wasn’t the president of our society cultured, 
and didn’t that make up for my deficiencies? To be sure 
he had been known to swear himself, und had even issued 
circulars in which he swore, but then he was cultured, and 
that made the difference... 

“He bas blasphemed; he shall be bored through the 
tongue,” pronounced the judge. 

t Nay, but he has sworn more than once,” said I, deter- 
mined that my friend should be thoroughly purified. 

“Then shall he also be branded,” said the judge; 
thus sgith the law.” 

“ But he hag taken the name of the Lord on his unpurified 
tongue three several times,” said I, for I saw that my friend 
would not be purified by boring and branding. 

‘‘ Then shall be die; for so it is written,” said the judge. 

“O beautiful law! ” I shouted. “O wise and virtuous 
judge! Thy mind is purified and thy heart is filled with the 
grace of culture. Blessed is the name of the editor of the 
Index Expurgatorius! Jet us pray.” And the judge and I 
knelt down and prayed long and fervently for the graceless 
profaner of Liberalism, that he might see the beauty and 
constitutionality of the law which enabled us to kill him 
because he was not purified. But oh, remarkable event, the 
thankless man was .not a bit grateful for being purified. 
He swore roundly about the cruelty of the judge and the 
meanness of myself, as though we had not done all in onr 
power for his good and cur glory. Protestations fierce and 
bitter did he hurl from hia lips. Oaths round, full, and so 
shockingly uncultured and unpurified, that I closed my 
ears, and turned hastily away, weeping for the coldness and 
hardness of heart of the man I had tried to purify. The 
executioners led him away, and I returned sadly to my 
office, bewailing the Jack of culture which pervades the 
world. 

Some would have the law repealed or materially modified 
so I could not kili men for swearing, but such people are 
profaners and advocates of profanity, and do not feel the 
purifying grace of culture. If they should succeed, blas- 
phemy would stalk through the land, corrupting the morals 
of the rising generation, as has beer so ably pointed out by 
the Index Hzpurgatorius, Yes, the law must stand, or we 
should have wicked people peddling profanity everywhere. 
Any one who cannot see the beauty of this law is a horse- 
thief, and any one who would sign a petition for its repeal 
is a vile, vulgar, swearing, blaspheming, impious coadjutor 
of a vampire, and should not be allowed to pollute by his 
presence the nostrils of a purified society. My advice to 
everybody is to go and do likewise. 

. Yours, 


t for 


Cusrus Moron, 


3596 
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Letters from Friends. 


- Rocgetanp, Wasnineron.Co., O., J ane 2, 1878. - 


MR. EDITOR, Dear Str: Prof. Draper's worke, which you 
sent me some time ago, are the most fascinating historical 
Nothing dry about them. . I 
would not part with them for twice the price I paid for 
No 
Liberal should be without them, for therein is a perfect 


books I have ever seen. 
them, They are the ones I take the most. pride in. 


mine of facts. ‘Yours for Freethought and the truth, 
: 7 Geo. Woucort. 


' Parsvitin, LAKE Co., Onto, June.10, 1878. 


Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: My daughter takes your 


paper, and in your paper there are mapy letters- on the 
money question, yet I have an impression that there is no 
real question at. issue. The Constitution of the United 
States says, ‘‘ That no State shall make anything but gold 
and silver coin alegal tender in payment of debts. Paper 
promises are only representatives of money, and until the 
Constitution is altered by a majority of States, all such paper 
purporting to be legal tenders should be made unlawful as 
legal tenders by State authority.” | “Yours truly, 
an ae FRANKLIN PAINE, SR. 


LirtLe Rock, ARE., June 11, 1878. 
D. M. Bewwert, Dear Sir: A short time agò I picked up 
one of your papers, and, seeing that it was an Infidel paper, 
was about to cast it aside; but noticing an article headed 
**An Open Letter to Jesus Christ,” concluded to read that 
one piece, after which, a8 a natural consequence, I read the 
whole paper through, and found enough ın it (by referring 
to the Bible references) to satisfy my mind that the Bible is 
amyth. The only thing that surprises me is to think that 
I never have read an Infidel paper or book until I read Tax 
TRUTH SEEKER 2 few days ago, and am now. reading 
Paine’s works, Will say that I have been a member of the 
.M. E Church since 1 was seventeen (for the past seven 

years), which is the probable cause, Yours truly, 
i T. H. LEWIS. 


Port Hore. Owr.. June 10, 1878. 
Mr. D. M. BENNETT: Your TRUTH SEEKER is anlight- 
ening me, or rather creating a rebellisus teeling ‘toward 
Christianity, I did not know unti? lately that there was 
such a paper published. Trust that those tracts will throw 
more light on Christianity. Yours truly, eos 
s James H. SHANNON. 


s _ ‘Des Mormrg Iowa, June 12, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. Bennert: It has been about two years since I 
first had the courage to examine both sides of Christianity. 
Since that time I have been grasping in every dizection for 
truth, and am glad to inform you that I have had nothing to 
assist me out of more difficulties and clear up more doubts 
in my mind than Taz TRUTH. SEEKER. You can depend 
on me as a regular subscriber for your paper, because I þe- 
lieve it to be a great reservoir of truth and knowledge. 
Inclosed find ove dollar,.for which please send me photos 
of the fotlowing-named persons: D. M. Bennett, Thomas 
' Paine, Voltaire. Rousseau, Humboldt, George F. Train, 
Underwood, Ingersoll, Darwin, Susan B. Anthony, and P. 
Cooper, And oblige, S. H. HELWIG, 


a Maptson, Lage Co., On10, June 10, 1878. 
Mr. D. M. Bennett: Ihave seated myself to write a few 
linea to you to let you know my hard fortune. My wife is 
dead—the second one that Ihave lost. She was nearly 
seventy-two years old, Both were as good women as I 
eould wish were I young again. Jam now alone. I have 
nothing to live for, neither do I wish to live; still I don’t 
know but l am as well-off as ever I was. I have no Jesus 
to comfort me. Idon’t want one. I don’t think there is 
nor ever was any. If it had not been to let you know some- 
-thing sbout Seth. W. Payne, you would not have heard 
from: me. I thought of writing what be has sent me with 
regard to your chrracter, but I will send the paper to you. 
Jt is scandalous. : If he can be beat, in lying he cannot, I 
am sure. I often have felt sorry there was no hell for such 
men. It seems that Abbot is trying to pull you down. 
What is the matter? It strikes me if you could make a pull 
all together, you would rend the walls of old Zion so that 
the breach could never be repaired. Well, go ahead; give 
no quarter to such men. As long as I can pay for the paper 
I shall take it.. I should like to see you very.much, but 
can’t come there. Shall be seventy-six next September. 

Now 1 will close, wishing a long life and a pleasant one. 

Yours truly, . LEs Norton, 


Vesta, NEB , May 26, 1878 
FrienDp BENNETT: Inclosed please find fifty cents’ 
worth of postage stamps. That is a)l I can raise just at 
present, I mean to do better soon. I am more anu more 
pleased with THE TRUTH SEEKER every week. It is cer- 
tainly smashing many of the household gods of supersti- 
tion and ignorance. ‘‘Simon,” thou art a magnificent fel- 
low ; almost equal to thy ancient namesake, whose surname 
was Magus, I janguish to know what wonderful thing thou 
sawest next in the mysterious and teeming land of Cosmos. 
Thy fond prophetic soul bath plucked the subtle wreath of 
allegoric fame from off the clammy brow of the itinerant 
tinker. Bennett, go on! Success lies just beyond. Every 
true man and woman is really with tuee, not in word or 
name, perhaps, but in deed. The world is moving, The 
scientific columus of THE TRUTH SEEKER are perfectly 
impregnable, and worth five times the cost of the whole. 

. Yours in haste, JASPER STONE: 


, : . DeWirr, lowa, June 9, 1878. 
Mr. EDITOR, Dear Sir; Some time last fall Dr. Munson 
received from ‘you a pétition for signatures just as he was 
on the point of starting for Texas, to be gone some two 
months, He handed it to me and with the assistance of 
some friends fifty or sixty pames were procured, with very 
limited opportunities, as it raingd nearly all the time, until 
it had to be returned. And as the motives of the signers are 
brought in question, I will state that the parties signing the 
petition were men of ege and experience, well read, and 
knew just what they were doing, and are at all times pre- 
pared to give an intelligent reason for what they are about 
to do. I have no obscene literature about my place, and 
rever have had except perhaps a few copies of a book that 
- Hilkiah the priest found that is supposed to have been writ- 
ten by some old carpet-bag Jews (2 Chronicles, xxxiv. 15), 
We are all of us intensely American, holding in veneration 


the early fathers and the institntions they established, not. 


the least of which is our postal facilities, and are quite 


determined to tse every effort in our power to prevent any 


plack-hearted villain putting his hand tpon our mail mat- 


kind. 


. | TRUTH SEEKER sibce my sojourn in this city, which has been 
about six months, and to say I have ‘been both pleased and 
ed'fied by the perusal of its contents. would but faintly 
express my appreciation of it. 
do-some good work in opening. the eyes of some thinkers’ 
minds here. \ A 
by self-constituted, righteous priests, who were anxious to 
know to what church I belongėd, whether or not I took an 
interest in the blood of Jesus Christ, and what I thought of 
him crucified, etc., etc: But | informed them I belonged 
to the church of the world, and I looked upon ail.men and 
women as brothers and sisters.; that I took no stock in the 
blood of a murdered God; ‘that, if. saved at all, I calcu- 
lated to be sived by my own merits; and J looked upon all 
who claimed a share-in the foul murder of Jesus Chriat and 
expected to reap any benefit from it, as particeps crimints, 
and as the old adage has it, ‘‘ The partaker is as bad, as the 
thief,” and instea 
salvation, it ought to sink them into misery and damnation. 
And I gave them å problem to solve by the rule of three,. 
pow called proportion, viz : ‘If the eating of a good apple 
brought all misery, and pain, and woe upon us, what ought 
the killing of Gud to briog?” Then some of the extra 
pious denounced me as a damnable Infidel, and cautioned 
their followers to shun me for fear I might tangle them in 
their talx.. But this only created a desire in their minds to 
hear for themselves whut the old Iufide] said’ that was so 
horribly blasphemous end .dangerous. :Bo they improved 
every opportuvity to. talk with me on the all-important sub- 
ject of death, judgment, religion, and common. sense, and 
I would lend them THe TRUTH SEEKER, and nota few atter 
reading acknowledged it had given them great light on the 
subject of divinity and a reasonable, common sense reli- 


ter. 


vote, 


as‘ it may effect men in high places. 
fully, oe age h ae i 


L L. WILCOX. 


NE Cunyexnn, Wromine, June 7, 1878. 
D, M. BENNETT, i 
for “The Useful Companion,” 


the Church ™ will be out about the 20th inst. 


his lectures. Yours very truly, THOS, CREIGHTON, 


. Newsounre, Mryn., June 3, 1878. 
-D. M. -BENNETT, Dear Sir: SI subscribed for your paper 
six months ago, and like it better. than .any other of the 
I wish it good success in the future, and hope that I 
may be able to send you in a number of subscribers besides 
myself, Since my old subscription will expire July 1, next, 
I will therefore herewith inclose two dollars to renew my 


subscription until Jan, 1, 1879, and for the remaining fifty 
cents you will please send me as many sample copies of 
Truth SEEKER and tracts as you: possibly can. 
them to circulate among my religious and pious friends who 
seem to think that without Bible reading and praying to an 
unknown God or gods, it is. impossible to be a good and 
honest citizen. There are two different religious sects in this 
place, viz., Lutheran and Methodist. 
having a great two weeks’ revival here last winter when they 
thought they would grasp all and everybody, but unfortu- 
nately it failed. 
begged to the Almighty to revive the sinners and save them 
from hell: and damnation for twelve successive evenings, 
there were two young ladies who joined. I should think 
they were about twelve and thirteen years of age. 
slim work. He (the preacher) found that many of the 
young men were better posted on that subject than he was 
himself.- Please know me as one of the Liberal class, I 
am respectfully yours, ~ 


I want 


The latter were 


When the Hon. preacher had called and 


Pretty 


E. QO, MOLBTERTEIG. 


i P : . LEBANON, Mo., June 11, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir:. I have been taking THE 


And I guess I have made it 


When I first came into this city 1 was assailed 


of its securing to, them happiness and 


ion. eos 
The letters of old Luce on: the theory of. making all” 
things from nothing, opened a grand fount for their reason- 
ing and contemplation. _‘' Fo ] 
pose the deseription is scientifically true. 
the foolishness of the old fabled account of creation as 
given in the Bible; and. Woodruff’s talk with the Evan- 
gelist is an eye-opener. y 
18 a feast to their minds, and the ‘‘ High-Cockalorum Sermon 
on Saving Faith,” is a settler.” And finally, they say, it is 
filed with good, sound, common sense reading matter, and 
is a severe goad to old orthodox dogmas. 


_‘* For,” said they, ‘ we don’t sup- 
Yet, it shows up 


“The Darwins,” by Mrs, Slenker, 


I think it is the 


best Liberal paper that I have ever taken, May you con- 


tinue to ferret out the miserable sloughs of supersyition and 


bigotry, until truth shall shine forthin all its splendor, 
The other day a church member told me his pastor said 


he hoped that old Infidel James, with his wretched paper 


called THE TRUTH SEEKER, would leave the city soon, be- 
cause its obscene and hellish sentiments were getting a strong 
hold onthe minds of many young men, and even some mem- 
bers of the Church swallowed its smooth and hellish lies, I 
told him he had better send for Comstock to come and 
watch the post-office awhile, 

I think the waters are somewhat troubled. If I could get 
a few to subscribe for THE TRUTH SEEKER I would, but the 
church people hold the balaace of power here yet, and the 
common people are rather timid. Hope they will grow 
bolder soon and assert their manhood. J send this and, you 
can do as you think best about publishing it. Iam nota 
public writer nor lecturer, but I am an old man and have 
been ground in the old orthodox mill of bigotry pretty 
soundly. Soa little free breath makes me feel very happy, 
and J want everybody to know what a Savior Ihave found, 
therefore J have written this. I shall leave this city next 
week for Rockvale, Ogle Co., Illinois, where my home is, 
and you will please send the paper here until the present 
subscription expires, and I will renew there, and will do 
my best to get vou more subscribers. If I can I will get 
some one to. take my place. I am, dear sir, fraternally 
yours, : a yh ale NE JOEN JAMES. 


Maczvon, Wayne Co., N. Y., June 10, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT: W. S. Bell’s lecture was the first 
lecture ever delivered in Macedon on the side of true- men- 
tal liberty; subject, What has Freethought to offer in Piace 
of Christianity? The new and commodious hall was filled 
to overflowing with Liberals and Christians. Many of the 


As to the influence that surrounds our children we will 
take care of that. Please give through THE TRUTH BEEKER 
the names of parties voting on the question, and how they 
Yours regpect- 


Dear Sir; Tnclosed you will find $2.50 
I was pleased: to read in 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER of June 1, that the ‘‘ Champions of 
I shall hail 
its arrival with pleasure. Your TRUTH SEEKER is becoming 
-|more and more interesting to me. 
not do without it now, and hope that you may liveéo a good 
‘old age to publish it. Prof. Denton is delivering us a 
course of illustrated scientific lectures on Geology. I should 
think that those Christian people who l.see attending the | 
lectures regularly would have a very poor opinion of that] 
part of the Bible where it speaks. of the creation of our 
planet out of nothing in six days, after he gets through with 


I feel as though I can- 


‘doing. 


of the investigating portion of the community, 


could depict the carnage that would be in the world. 
theory places the human family below the lower order of 


Christians came in the full confidence that Christian moral- 
ity could ‘not possibly be improved or set aside by anything 
better; but- they were disappointed in finding that’ the 

speaker was prepared with an array of facts to show -not 

only the weakness of their system, founded as it is on 

mysterious faith, but also the strength and grandeur of that 

system ‘founded on reason and the knowledge of nature 

‘and her laws, and from which eternal system the Christian 

system has derived all that is of any. value in it.. The 

lecturer has called forth much thought in an entirely new 

line, and will do a vast amount of good. In due time we 

shall witness.its effects. Mr. Bell is doing a good work, 

and should be encouraged by the Liberals of this country. 

How ‘shall: the truth be known unless it is set before the , 
people? Fraternally thine, Josera FRITTS. 


LAWRENCE, Mass, June 9, 1878. 
Mr. EDITOR: I herewith send you another list of sub- 
scribers and $8,25 in money, to which I suppose you will 
not object. I would have been glad to have sent you more, ` 
as I know it must be needed in the great work you are 
I think if your paper was smaller, say twelve 
pages, it would better suit the majority of your readers. 
There are many who scarcely find time to read so large a 
paper. If you have saved any copies of ‘‘An Open Letter 
to Jesus Christ,” please send me some. Those I had have 
been lent and read till they are worn out, and there are 
numerous inquiries for them. Ihave been making an effort 
to organize a Liberal league here, and the prospects took 
favorable. The churches are becoming more Liberal every 
day. It will not be a great while before they get the wool 


_off-their eyes enough to lay aside the old Bible as an in- 


spired book. THE TRUTH Seeker is fast opening the eves 
They call 
it the best and boldest paper printed in the United States. 
The scientific articles, especially those on astronomy, are 
splendid; the Darwins, ‘‘ever so nice.” I trust Mrs. 
Slenker will keep her pen agoing while I read Tak TRUTH 
SEEKER. BENJAMIN GRIFFIN, 


Oar Ripa@x, Mo., May 80, 1878. 
Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: In your issue of the 


27th ult., I find an article that proposes to unbutton things, 
namely, ‘Is there a future life?” by G. F. Rockwell, M. 
D., also a graphic note from A. B. Pikard. The future life 
is based. upon what is called the “soul spirit,” if any one 
knows what that is. I dare say germ, for germ means some- 
thing that is a seed or that part of the seed which carries on 
to perfection its Kind. Prof. Denton would say “eoul of 
the thing.” First, we should decide upon this ‘‘soul spirit,” 
in what it consists. Is it something, or is it nothing ? When 
-we have deciphered that something really exists after death, 
ther we think it is time for research. If nothing is left after 
death, why so much fuss and feathers? 
commence the investigation is the question. 
Gods tell us what this soul or spirit is, or in what part of 
ithe physical body it lives ; then it is time lost to look in the 
direction of the gods. 
ever, for he said to the thief by his side, that he (the thief) 
should be with him in Paradise, 
the Paradise? Who knows? Touching Mr, Pikara’s gas, 
or ‘‘spirit” filling the cells between the globules or mol- 
ecules of the body—we repeat, gas, common -gas—same 
with his ‘‘ hewn-o: 
oasis in the human brain. 
‘not reasonably suppose that other animals live also? Where 
shall we commence to discriminate? Animals have intelli- 
gence, some “reason.” 
the intelligent steelyards, so far as we know, the greatest 
intelligence, gods not excepted. 


Second, how -to 
None of the 


Christ does not define spirit, how- 


Both died. Was death 


spirit legs,"—-pretty good—exhibit. an 
If man lives after death, may we 


However, man kicks the beam of 


lf there is a God, we cannot think he ‘reasons in a 


buman sense.” The Bible makes him anthropomorphic, at 
the same time omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent, 
Buch we cannot call a being. A being must have “body 
form.” Then we say nothing outside of nature can be omni- 
present. 


If 80, nature is God, and we think her laws fixed. 
What we are driving at is to locate and define, if not. 


analyze, this soul spirit said to be domiciled in every human 


body, and is separate from it at death, the body returning 


to ita natural elements, as well as the soul spirit to the God 
that gave it (nature), This living part to be subject to honor 
or to dishonor, and without a chance of progress after leav- 
ing the temple or body, all depending upon the character of 
the spirit while in tbis tenement of clav, 
tiaoity ! to which we say “bosh.” 
tight o- dark is more rational, and more in keeping with our 
sen- es. 
author of our being as does orthodoxy. It can be nothing 
worse than an humble effort of the creature to learn some- 
thing of what is said to be himself, and of which he knows’ 


Such is Chris- 
Spirit-buoting in the 


Besides, it does not impeach the goodness of the 


nothing. Spirit “mirage” perbaps. If life be spirit, it 


certainly dies with the body, and as death is the opposite of 
life, there cannot be life in death any more than darkness 
in light, 
tue orthodox chain, and if we are to have life after death, 
or a continuance of life, this ‘‘miraged link ” is decidedly 
the best link in the chain. 
old caricature cr Christian devil is stale. 
supped and dined upon his majesty quite long enough ; the 
age demands something better. 


Spiritualism, to my mind, is but avother link in 


It’s worth ‘hunting for. The 
The mind has 


The Christian thinks if man is led to believe there is 


nothing more of him after death, that we should be misera- 


ble. Besides, without a restraint, “hell and devil,” no man 
This 


animals, Animals prey upoa animals—not so much upon 
their kind. It is man’s laws and nota fear of hell, or pun- 
ishment after death, that restrains him from the commission 
of crime. The Christian’s idea of man’s fall, and the plan 
of hia salvation, is fit only for the dark ages, That God or 
nature went “ nest-hiding with one of its creatures,” though 
it be lovely woman, is too thin. ‘‘ An attempt upon the part 
of the finite to degrade the infinite.” It would be well to 
call the attention of Comstock to this. 

People have learned that Chrictianity is but a fashionable 
institution—have evolved out of its old grooves, and if eesen- 
tial to salvation, there cannot be a modera Christian in 
heaven. For Christ “defines his flock,” namely: You 
cannot lay up treasures‘on earth ; cannot worship God and 
Mammon; dare not have any starch in your character; you 
must be poor; you must not loan money for interest, for 
sinners do this, and you would be no better than they ; give 
to those who ask, and if a man sue you for your coat, give 
him your cloak; try if you can put acamel through the 
eye of a needle, aud woe unto,you if there is a failure ; you 


-| must not swear; say ‘‘yew” or “nay ” to all things, Next you 


must drink one quart of hemlock, put in. your bosom rattle- 
snakes, cast ont devils, open the eyes of the. blind, etc., etc. 
Then you will know you have a promise of a place in the 
kingdom, provided, however, there be a kingdom or any- 
thing to be rewarded after the body die, The whole Chris- 


he Cruth Seeker, June’, 1878. 
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much 

; well as 
obscene. Much is said against Spiritualiem, the dark 
seances, ete, There is more light in the darkness of the nine- 
teenth century than ever emanated from under the cowl of: 
an ‘interested priesthood.” ss vs pias 

._ Take the spirit from the Christians’ and the Masons’ great 
light, the Bible, and it is not worth the paper upon which 
it ia printed. We have a right, it is a bounden duty, to 
search for the truth, and if found unalloyed, though in a 
dark seance, it is equally valuable as if found at noonday 
upon the pinnacle of the church, or in the sanctum sanc- 
torum. Investigate, be not afraid of the critic... I believe 
in a great spirit ; however, I am not able to define or locate 
it if it doesn’t exist in nature, if not nature. Very respect- 

- fully, © | Mi J. Hirus. - 


tian theory is based upon a book called « Genesis,” 
of which is as mythical as anything ever written, as 


Pratt, ILL., June 12, 1878, 
D. M. Bennet, Dear Sir: I'know that sympathy is à 
pretty thin -diet, but I still believe that to know that: you 
have many strong friends and sympathizers, who ap. 
prove and appreciate your good work in the cause of human- 
ity, must help sustain -you or else I do not see how you can 
stand up under the load you have to carry. I do.not mean 
the superstitious bigots and fanatics with whom you are þat- 


tliog to enlighten, but the dog that professes to be friendly | ° 


and slips up behind and bites your heels while you have the. 
orthodox hounds io front. We expect the hounds of ortho- 
doxy to malign, stigmatize, and falsify such men as Paine 
Voltaire, Voluey, and yourself, but when a man like the 
editor of The Index shall say that seventy thousand of the 
best men of the land are aiders and abeitors and lovers of 
obscenity, then he. must know that such statement is utterly 
false. And 1 will say right bere that unless Mr. Abbot takes 
back that statement every honest: lover of human rights 
ought to quit his paper at once. Every person knows that 
a slander or insinuation coming from our professed. friends 


hurts much worse than from our sworn’ enemies, as. we è : i | 
a wa -s| morethan thirty-thousand god-names priests have dedicated, 


expect nothing better from them. Respectfully yours, `. 
; : James M. PRATT: 


pË o: . 
ATLANTA, Cass Co., Texas. Apr. 9, 1878. 
D. M: BENNETT: Being a new convert to Liberalism, and 
wishing to learn a3 much as time and circumstances will 
admit, I, inclose post-cffice order for five. dollars for the 
following books: ‘*The Career of Religious Ideas,” ; by 


Hudson Tuttle, and “The Champions of the Church,” by j 


D. M. Bennett, binding to suit price. I am sixty-seven 


years old, illiterate, don’t know:a rule in grammar, know 


nothing about rhetoric, logic, punctuation, eté., but eat the 
same kind of food that others do—when I cam get it—and 
somewhere in THE TRUTH BEEXER or somewhere in your 
Writings you say thoughts are the result of potatoes and 
other food, so, notwithstanding I have- no book learning, 
I have concluded my thoughts, perhaps, are the same as 
those of oiber persons who are compelled from necessity to 
live on plain, coarse diet, only not so refined as those who 
are intelligent, oat o 
Well. I was born in the Church, and fed on dogmas and 
superstition till an overdose of potatoes or something else 
forced me to thinking without, the circle or prescribed rule 
of sectarianism only a few years since. About the first 
thing that bothered me in my belief was the eternity of thé 
Son.. LT couid not get the thing to work right. They, the 
priests, told me I must exercise faith, I must not doubt 
put believe; but priority of existence in the term Father and 
Son I could not overcome. And this vicarious atovement, 
` that produces such a wonderful effect through faith, when 
tested by what little reason the Church had. left me in 
possession of, wus morally wrong, for sin, as they termed it, 
was a crime and nota debt, A debt I conceived to bea 
commercial transaction which could be canceled by proxy, 
but transgression or sin was @ moral wrong, and none but 
the tranegressor should suffer. There are many more things 
in theology that appeared equally absurd and irreconcilable 
to reason or’ commun sense, And then the.bigotry of dif- 
ferent sects and their hatred of each other disgusted me; so I 
quit going to hear any uf their quarrels and let my potatoes 
and buttermilk and reasoa have free scope till I was led to 
examine Judaism trom the reformed standpoint. I read 
several books and pamphlets by Wise, of the Hebréw 
College, Cincinnati, These enlightened me some, as they 
discarded hell and vicarious atouement, denounced Chris- 
tianity, and made Paul the author of it instead of Jesus, 
I thought I had gained a point, and so I had, but it was 
only á standpoint to view things differently from what I had 
done before—-could see now plainly that every religions 
-gect bated all others which differed from itself. I was 
now occupying an unenviable position, when the ‘‘Epitome 
of Positive Philosophy,” etc., was found in my. box at 
the post-cftice. Ia ashort time THE Trura SEEKER was 
also sent, I know not why unless my name was vbtained 
from . : 
obtained, read, and sold a few copies of. I was also a’ 
subscriber to his i-alth Monthly, not even suspecting bim to 
be a Liberal. But now I have ascended a little further up 
the hill and my standpoint is better to view the situation and 
confysion among religionists. I believe now that to believe 
without evidence is immoral, and the Jew is just as bigoted 
as the Christian or Mohammedan. When Wise and others 
were preaching in Christian churches, which I gleaned from 
The American Israelite, L was inclined to believe differently ; 
put the manuer in which Prof. Felix Adier was treated in 
Chicago made me pronounce them all bigots, and bigotry 
is the groundwork of all persecutions; all that is wanting is 
power. Intolerance is the greatest enemy to truth and 
progress of all things, T hate it from a Jewish standpoint. 
Í find the early Christians were divided between Peter and 
Paul, or Jew and Gentile; circumcision preached by one and 
uncircumcision preached by the other, The only reason 


why the Jews have not been persecuted. in’ modern times |’ 


since they were denationalized by the Romans is the want 
of power! ' Ses h ' 
' Excuse my intrusion and desultory remarks, for they are 
. from honest convictions, and I felt it duty to let them out, 
whether from potatoes, reason, or delusion, all the same. 
E ; Bi . - . J. B. EYEBRETT, 


(STRIGTLY BRIVATE. ) E E 
"tei . VILLIDELFy, P. O, 
Mipsrrr BENNEDT: Sense J lasdt wrodt you some shinall 
leedie idems all apout dat Appodt, I see he brogke out again 
all ober mit some Gumtstogism ebry dime aindt it? “How. 
mught dat Andtony bays: ‘bim? dinks Andtony bays: 
him. I guess L dinks Audony’pogkes Appodt up. mit a 
shtick, berry shy ligke, ita direcdtly vay, ait he magkes 
Appedt dink dot Andtony’s laws gum ‘straidt. from Got 
almidty-in-himmeél, and ven dat Andony, God, ant gompany, 
it begodten indo de Gonatitution, he vill magke. Appot.dig- 
“tator of all de Liberals ant give him a gradt whide elephant 


Dr. E, B. Foote, whose ‘‘ Plain Home Talk” I had}: 


. Geo. W. Juliany Indiana;: Prof. J. E,-Oliver, Cornell 


“Newburyport, -Mass.; - Prof. Youmans, 
| Sedence Monthly; Horace. Seaver, editor Boston Investigator ; 
|Ecancis E: Abbott, editor. Indeg; Boston ;D..M. Bennett, 
editor TRUTER.. SEEKER, New York; Rabbi Isaac: M. Wise, 


| do sedt ondt to, ant zing some prazes.and mage him 4 ruler 
to bunish ali de ungultured who dotndt nod dink as dey do,. 
hey? Budt midster brindter, idst mosdt too pad aindt it? 
De vay dat Appodt pedts himself deseaved. I vas dry do 
helb him aut, put I dondt gët some graditood vor id* 

3 subpose mit:all-his guidure he is one-harf. shmardt, ant 
one half shkart.- Idondt vight mit dot vellers side some 
more, afdter you, git sucht pad names. If-1 vas gall Appodt. 
“an ‘andiquated barrelelogram,” or some kindt ov lon 
names vot soundts hefty, some ‘vools vas dink id shmardt 
‘maype, bud Td pe ashamed ov id afdervard; bud dots a 
mean shling do gome from a gultured. hifaludin quegk 
ova prone ven -he calls you a “‘ dampfire.” I gess he mean 
vat Vebster’s Tickshonary say some dings dat veed on calves 
in some gountrys vich Midster Vebster calls vy-a-m-p-i-r-e-s, 
dey gomes vare de calves is mitout calling. Bud vas nod’ 
Appodt some vool mid out sense do egspose himself as 4 
calf, Bully vor him! So: midster editor, dondt you dink 
you petter eggs-cuse yourself? -Ant id too much trouble do 
yourself to. get te veakness,out of te twokneesovhim? He 
vants do egxgommunigate te ungultured heredicks, and be 
monarch ov all he surveys hisself, but I radier readt all 
apoudt how a goose sayet Rome, ant sucht dings as you 
never readt apout pefore ainut it? Hans SCHMITT. . 


fot bay ution ~ Ricurorp, Vr., May 28, 1878. 

_ Frrenp D, M. Benner, Dear Sir: One of the mo-t im- 
portant considerations ia to endeavor to know positively 
that any given affirmation is truly madè. We havea Bible, 
and on the litle page we have, Holy Bible, and the book is 
full of affirmations from: first to. jast, with no evidence 
to our reason, senses, avd: sober. judgment that one in a 
thousand of thosé affirmations are..rue. It is affirmed, and 
sworn to by all the clergy in Christendom, that the Bible is 
a revelation from God. And there is no evidence that any 
man on earth ever knew G-o-d, only to repeat ‘priest-fabri- 
cated, and priests-consecrated. names. There are perhaps 


.to the true.god, as true as any god, and sincerely worshiped 
by ignorant people; and not a particle of information ‘was, 
ever. imparted to apy man by ‘divine revelation; and the 
whole world ig in total ignorance to-day of any real, definite 
thing revealed by those gods or bibles, only what hus been 
got by experiment and observation of men. -Ali the affirma- 
tions in any book that cannot be proved true outside of the 
book, are to:us unknown, `t PLAS, g i 
There was a notable transaction that occurred in the vicinity 
| of Richford, Vt.. Several priests, lawyers, and loafers made 
an ‘excursion'to Glen Putter, for the purpose of fishivg 
trout. It became known to some newspaper. correspondent 
at Masonville, whodressed.the story to suit himself, describ- 
ing these. fishers as probable Fenians, armed and equipped. 
It was published in Boston, New York, and papers gener- 
‘ally., The story, coming from such a Christian people'as there 
are in the States, Boston and New York in particular, whea 
it got into the Dominion, it caused as great excitement as 
Feiix-éxperienced when -Paul preached. the judgment to 
come.’ And it made'morfe and better converts than Moody 
rand Sankey have, with their devil, hell, and damn-brim 
stone. fire, and the wormy, immortal soul that cannot die, 
since they came over the big brook. N 
Then was fulfilled what Paul said. ‘‘He shall descend 
With the ‘voice of the archangel.” . The Boston Herald and 
} the trump: of God, the New York Sun and the dead in 
Christ, that is, the poor church members in the Dominion, 
rose first, and scattered the news. Then those that are alive, 
the members of Parliament, were caugbt up, and armed the 
militid. The foregoing cirécumstance probably will cost the 
working people of the Dominion balf a million of dollars 
‘Thus, Christianity obeys the law of Confucius, Matt, vii, 12, 


IS CHRISTIANTY DIVINE? . 


This question is being asked even by the clergy very often, 
and isauswered by them always by 2ffirmations, for there 
is po evidence to prove that itis not a fubricatian of mysta- 
gogues.' Take the first. verse of Matthew: ‘‘ The book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham,” when. he was neither. ‘*‘ Abraham begat Isaac, 
and Isaac begat Jacob.” .Weask why was the begetting of 
Isasc any more than the begetting of Pharez by. the St. 
Judah of Tamar; the ‘beginning of the gospel? (Genesis, 
chapter xxxviii.) i ares aot 
. St. Judab begat the son of God, and was a greater traitor 
then Judas Iscariot. Luke-goes on to say the Highest over- 
shadowed Mary, and the Holy Ghost came upon her. And 
Matthew says the Huly Ghost did beget it, and the angel 
told Joseph so. And Mary said Joseph was Jesus’. father. 
Such are some of the evidences of divinity. Now, as the first 
-two chapters of Matthew are faulty, and the first three 
chapters. of Genesis are.con'radictory, the first verse in 
Genesis contains four affirmations that cannut be proved 
true; its divinity is suspicious... - E 
In the beginning of creation! What man ever knew any- 
thing about a biéginning ‘without a starting point? And 
who knows the universe ever had a beginning? Who knows 
anything. about G-o-d, only to repeat a priest’s fabricated 
name? If that name means anything. .it is the unknowable 
unknown. Who knows what ‘‘to create” means? Who 
knows that ‘‘ Shomayin,” “ Shomilies,” the sky, or bound- 
less space, ever hada beginning? Until-Christians bring 
some proof that our Bible is not the greatest bundlé of cos- 
tradictions on the-earth -we know not what centradictions 
are, . Millions of affirmations amount to no evidence at all, 
It is a fact that Christians have assumed the whole thing— 
taken it for granted—and then murdered, fought, perse- 
cuted; and damned all who did not assume the historic 
monst®r. -- Mise Fe ou ee 0m «JOSEPH NOYER. 
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© The Freethinkers’ Convention. — 

The committee having the matter in charge, have decided 
to invite the following named as the speakers for the. Free- 
thinker’s Convention to be held in Watkins, August 22d, 
23d, 24th, and 25th. st l ae 
Col, Rubert G. Ingersoll, Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Chicago, Ill. ; Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Tenafly, N. J.; Rev. O. B.. Frothingham, New York; Hon, 


University; Acting President Prof, Russell, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Prof, F. Adler, New York; Rev. M. J, Savage, Bos- 


ton;<Hon,E. P.. Hurlbut, Albany, N. Y.; Mr. James Parton, 
editor Popular 


editor dergelite, Ohio; Moritz Ehlinger, editor Jewieh Times; 
Boston; Karl Heinzer, editor Der Pionier, Boston; Luther 


Colby, editor Banner of Light, Boston; Cel. John C. Bandy, 
editer Religis- Philosophical Journal, Chicago; Hon, Elizur 
Wright, Boston; B. F. Underwood, Boston; Elder F. W. 
Evans, Mount Lebanon, N. Y.; Hon. J. M. Peebles, Hammon- 
ton, N. J.; Rev. S. R. Cathrop, Syracuse; Rev E. W., Mun- 
day, Syracuse; Prof. C.D. B. Mills, Syracuse; Rev Thomas K, 
Beecher, Elmira; Prof. William Denton, Boston; Mrs, Clara 


&|Neymann, New York; Parker Pillsbury, Concord, N. H.; 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, President National Woman's 


Equal Rights Association ; Prof. T. C. Leland, New York; 
Rey. J. W. Chadwick, Brooklyn; Rev. William J. Potter, 
New Bedford, Mass.; William S. Bell, New Bedford, 
Mass. ; Mra. Lucy A. Coleman, Syracuse; Prof. A. L. Raw- 
son, New York; Charles Eilis, Boston; Giles B Stebbins, 
Detroit, Mich.; Rev. C. W. Wendte, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, Chicago, I1; Rev. Wm. Ellery Copeland, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Rev. Wm. C. Gannett, St. Paul, Minn,; 
Rev. A. Freeman Bailey, Iodianapolis, Ind:; Hon. L. W. 
Billingsley, Lincoln, Neb.; E C. Walker, Florence, Iowa; 
Rev. J. M. Barnes, Lafayette, W. Va.; Miss Elmina Drake 
Slepker, Suowville, Va.; Prof. A. B. Brown, Worcester, | 


$ Mass., L. J, Russel, M D., Harrisviile, Texas; Hon. R 8. 


McCormick, Franklin. Pa.; Prof. J. H. W. Touhey, Chelsea, 
Mass,; H. L. Green, Salamanca, N. Y.; Mrs. E. L. Watson, 
Titusville, Pa. ; Rev. 8. W. Sample, Meadville, Pa,; B. O. 
Kellogg, Berlin Heights, Ohio.; T. L. Brown, M D., 
Binghamton, N. ¥.; R. Peterson, editor Common Sense, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Rev J. H. Harter, Auburn; R-:v. W. H: 
Spencer, Wisconsin; W. F. Jamieson, Chicago; Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe. Boston; Hon. Fred. Douglass, Washington, 
D. C.; P. Y. Nasby, (Locke) Toledo, Ohio; Andrew Jackson 
Davis, New York; Rev. A. B. Bradford, Penn.; Hon. 
Abraham Payne, Providence, R. L; Dr. J. L, York, San 
Jase, Cal. ` 

‘here will also be many speakers invited who are not 
named above, The Freethought county committees of 
each county of the State will be requested to provide tents 
to accommodate the people from their respective counties, 

_ H. L. Green, Bec’y. 
_ Salamanca, New York, June 4th, 1878. 
a $$ 
How to Live. 


Mr. EDITOR : I see by your prospectus of TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER for the coming year that thereis to be a corner de. 
voted to domestic affairs, recipes,etc. [think although there 
is a vast quantity of recipes to be found in the papers and 
cook books, that the right ones bave not been made, and 
that the profession.of housekeeping needs some advanced 
minds to initiate anew departure—quite as much so as reli- 
gion or politics or anything else. When I hear vf people 
saffering for food and clothes and houses, my heart aches 
for the poor; but the only cure that has ever preseniéd it- 
‘self to my mind has been. to mend their own circumstances 
by'a better use of what they Lave, or might have if a wise 
direction of matters existed. The doctor, of ul] persons, 
is the one most likely to be brought into contact with the 
shortcomings of the people in this direction, Housekeep- 
ing on business principles is one of the things which are so 
scarce that I have never seen asingle cabe, and I have 
traveled some, and been in many houses and seen quite a 
variety of cooking and general housekeeping; aud 1 often 
think that it will never be done until sume well-educated 
man undertakes it, This is said with no disrespect to the 
women, but is founded on the fact that they receive radical 
ideas freer from the men than from their own sex; for, ag 
things now exist, Mrs. Grundy reigns almost supreme in 


‘domestic affairs. `. 


Here oñ the prairie the mere stalt of life is of little money 
value, and is wasted toa very great extent, while nut one 
houseis furnished with good, wholesome food, scientifically 
prepared and eaten in the proper quantities and at proper 
times. Ihave noticed that there is an old maid somewhere 
in New York undertaking to teach cooking to the poor, but 


about all that I could learn of her new mode was the cook- 


ing of peas and calling them lentils., Another cocks a rat's 


tail in a scientific manner and gains luurcls by it. The 
points for a book to teach are at how little cost one or more 
persons can be fed and have all the clements necessary. to 
support a healthy organism, a thorough system of weighing 
and cooking, and the cost of the commodities at any given 
place, sothat when the book is read prices can be compared 
with these of the locality where the parties live, and a clear 
estimate made. 
perament, employment, sex, and every Conceiveable condi- 
tion, is what is needed; and the whole scheme supported by 
the practical life of the writer. Let such books be put to 
press and sold atacheap price and become. as plenty as 
dime novels, and millions of mouey can be saved and many 
people become wiser and better. The reports of cheap 
meals at restaurants and cheap lite in communities do not 
reach the class of cases I refer to, but the isolated individ- 
-|uals and families. - 


This, with a statement of age, size, tem- 


Perhaps I had better say here that I am no. advocate of 


the poor man’s living cheaply that. he may work for less, 
I want him and his family to have all that would be good 
for an emperor, but I wish. him taught how he can econo- 
mize and thus save something to support himself while he 
contends for the full value of his labor against the power- 
ful monopolist, for if he would be free, himself must strike 
the blow; and that blow must be superior intelligence 
harnessed to a strict economy. The easiest way to compel 
all men to labor fot what they get is for the present laborers 
to do no more than will support them in a plain and healthy 
manner. Let every one make himself a sovereign and 
prince, and the principles of the American republic will be 
put in living action, and not until then. Itis the home and 
individual practice of the question of universal mental and 
physical liberty that will bring about the equality so much 
-demanded by the multitude.. 


Waconda, Kansas. DR. GEQ. W. CHAPMAN, 
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The King’s Picture. 

The king from the council chamber 
Came weary and sore of heart; 

Ho called to Iliff the painter, 
And spoke to him thus apart: 

“Iam sickened of faces ignoble, 

Hypocrites, cowards, and knaves! 

I shal] shrink to their shrunken measure, 
Chief slave in a realm of slaves. 


* Paint me a true man’s picture, 

Gracious, and wise, and good, 

Dowered with the strangth of heroes 
And the beauty of womanhood, 

It shall haug in my inmost chamber, 
That, thither when I retire, 

It may fill my soul with its grandeur, 
And warm it with sacred fire.” 


So the artist painted the picture. 
And it hung in the palace hall; 
Never a thing so lovely 
Had garnished the stately wall, 
The king, with head uncovered, 
Gazad on it with rapt aelight, 
Till it suddenly wore strange meaning, 
And baffled his questioning sight. 


For the form was his supplest courtier’s, 
Perfect in every limb; 

But the bearing was that of the henchman 
Who filled the flagons for him; 

The brow was a priest’s who pondered 
His parchments early and lates 

The eyo was a wandering minstrel’s 
Who sang at the palace gate; 


The lips haif sad and half mirthful, 
With a flittering, tremulous grace, 
Were the very lips of a woman 
He had kissed in the market place; 
Buithe smiles which her curves transfigured 
Asa rose with its shimmer of dew, 
Was the smile of the wife who loved him, 
Queen Ethelyn, good and true. 


Then," Learn, O king,” said the artist, 

“This truth that‘the picture teils: 

That, in every form of the human, 
Some hint of the highest dwells; 

That, scanning each living temple, 
For the place where the vail is thin, 

We may gather hy beautiful glimpses 
The form of the God within.” 


+ 


An Infidel’s Opinion. 
INGERSOLL FOR PRESIDENT. 


We clip the following from the Ross County 
(Ohio) Register, published at Chillicothe. It 
was written by a reader of Tuk TRUTH 
SEEKER, and has so much of the right ring 
in it that with pleasure we transfer it to our 
columns. We second his proposition fully 
as to Col. Ingersoll. i 

To ihe Editor of the Register : 

Col. Ingersoll has more qualifications for 
the presidency than any man living. If 
honesty and capability are the requisites, he 
is our man every time, President Hayes 
said to a clerical man not long since: ‘‘ Col. 
Ingersoll is every inch a gentleman,” With 
Hayes this meant the highest encomium. 
In my judgment, Hayes’ opinion is of more 
value than that of all the priests of Ohio to 
the contrary, because unbiased, True, 
Ingersoll agrees to Hayes’ ‘‘ Southern 
Policy,” but then he disagrees with him on 
other important questions; hence, the Presi- 
dent’s judgment of Col. Ingersoll is valuable, 
because, unlike the priesthood, he is wnpreju- 
diced, I am digressing, however, from my 
real subject. i 

A few weeks ago, the ‘‘ Reverend” A, C. 
Hirst performed a sermon at the Walnut 
Street Church, under shelter of an illiterate 
body of members, in which the more ignor- 
ant ones thought the parson ‘‘used up” Col. 
Ingersoll (a valuable opinion considering the 
source). Wiser persons, however, said that 
Hirst’s argument consisted of violent asser- 
tions, sustained by no progf whatever (none 
being necessary before his membership). 
Hirst has been requested, by three different 
parties, to publish his performance, -or a 
synopsis of it. This request he dodges and 
refuses. While Hirst is a clever gentle- 
man, of fine oratorical talent, morally he is a 
coward. He is not honest, and doesn’t believe 
half he preaches. He is no fool, and far 
too intelligent to believe a moiety of the non- 
sense he reads weekly before hischurch. He 
preaches for money, in which he resembles 
Beecher; and he cares not a ‘' continental ” 
what doctrine he preaches, so that the money 
comes. This may sound rather rough; but 
remember, when we fight the devil we must 
use fire. 

Hirst’s only reason for not publishing his 
performance is that he knows his utter 
inability to construct an argument in behalf 
of his superstitions which ‘these Infidels” 
will not soon riddle if put on paper. He 
knows that all religions are superstitions, 
founded on “‘ false facts ’"—that every Chris- 
tian argument embraces a sophism adapted to 
catch such men in the “ dug-out ” as Wise- 
man of the Advertiser ~and hence he dare not 
put upon record the vocal utterances from his 
pulpit, which he throws into’ the gaping 
mouths of an ignorant congregation much 

as the mother bird drops the worms into the 


extended mouths of the blind young robins 
in the nest. His members know nothing of 

the trath or falsity of his eloquent assertions 

‘and assumptions, and delight in swallowing 

all that comes, bein taught from infancy 

that superstitions are more worthy of belief 

than the facts of science. If Hirst says he 

honestly believes the flatly absurd dogmas he 

preaches, then he makes himself out a fool. 3 
But this is not my estimate of the man. In. 
my opinion, he well Knows the superstitious 

character of all beliefs in the existente of 

spirits and supernatural beings, of the belief 

in a future life, or in a heaven or a hell. 

His congregation know nothing, however, on 

these subjects, Hence, he is willing to teach 

such delusions just as long as they are will- : 
ing to pay. When the pay stops he stops.. 
In short, if the pay were to stop everywhere, 
the belief itself would stop everywhere. It 
is the love of money, therefore, which keeps | 
religion (¢. ¢.:superstition) alive. The priest | 
wants it, and the fools are willing to pay for 

being humbugged. 

The reader may say this looks like charg- | 
ingfraud. I reply, there is not a system of 
religion on earth which is not a fraud upon 
humanity—an obtaining of money {in case 
of Christianity) under the delusion, the false 
pretense, of a heaven or a hell. Religion 
means superstition; and when superstitions 
are practiced to extract from ignorant but 
honest people their hard earnings, without 
any equivalent save the delusions taught, 
they are but naked frauds. Instance the 
delusion of a future life. Hirst must admit 
the well established rule of science, the law 
of nature, that ‘‘ everything in the universe 
which has a beginning must also have an 
ending”—a law without an exception. The 
rule applies especially to. all forms of exist- 
ence rather than to matter itself. Yet he 
will preach to you that the human body, if 
he believes in the resurrection, or the human 
mind orsoul if he doesn’t, is mortal at one end 
and immortal at the other ! He will preach 
the gross absurdity that when a man dies he 
is not dead; that when the brain, the think- 
ing organ, is decomposed and destroyed, the 
power to think still survives! This supersti- 
tion has been preached so long by artful 
Priests that ignorant people now readily 
believe it; d e. they have faith in what the. 
priesthood say, and this is what is called faith 
in religion. What greater fraud than to prom- 
ise illiterate people a life in heaven if they 
“ shell out,” or a life in hell if they refuse to 
“ shell out ” for the support of the clergy! 

I fancy I hear some superstitionist cry, 
“ blasphemy.” Just let him scream. Let. 
him aerate the poison of superstition. 

Col. Ingersoll fought slavery until abol- 
ished. He is now splendidly fighting its 
twin sister, superstition. He attacks, almost 
alone, a paid army of 70,000 priests, and at 
every charge they quake. A hundred years, 
and Ingersoll’s name will be immortal. Fifty 
years ago, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, almost soli- 
tary and alone, attacked the institution. of 
slavery. He got into the field an anti-slavery 
ticket in every free State; few votes was 
the only result. Little by little his grand 
movement gained strength. Thirty years of 
defeat and persistent renewal, and the effort 
culminated in war and the abolition of slav- 
ery. The Infidel Lloyd Garrison now stands 
among the biessed! Friends, remember this 
glorious example; and may Co], Ingersoll, in 
his similar battle, meet with like success and 
a like glorious reward. Scrovro. 

Chillicothe, May 30, 1878. 
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Facts from my Sundays’ Reading. 


«The ladies of Quito spend much of their 
time in needle-work and gossip. They take 
more interest in political than domestic 
affairs, Dust and cobwebs are unmistaka- 
ble signs of indifference to cleanliness, 
Brooms are rarities. Such as exist are 
besoms made of split sticks, The ladies are 
inveterate smokers and use little mats for 
spittoons, 

“ The lungs of the Indians from the high- 
est regions about Quito are of extraordinary 
dimensions, and the cells are larger and more 
in number, hence the unnatural proportion 
of the trunk, which is plainly out of har- 
mony with the extremities, the result of 
larger inspirations to secure the requisite 
amount of oxygen.” 

‘©The early discoverers of the country 
found not a cereal. grain of the Old World, 
not an orange nor an apple, and no sugar- 
cane nor strawberries, and the vase is still 
shown in which Father Bixbi brought the 
first wheat from Europe” (Ortin’s Andes), 

The volcano of Antisana is 19,000 feet 
high, and snow covers it 3,000 feet. -On its 
side is the celebrated hacienda of Antisana 
which sheltered the great Humboldt more 


Ghe Truth Seeker, Bune 22, 1878. 


the sea and is one of the-highest human hab- 
itations in the -world.. |, oo 

Cotopaxi is the loftiest.of active, volca- 
noes, though its: grand ‘eruptions’ are a cen- 
tury apart, according to-the rule that the 
higher the volcano, the less frequent its 
eruptions, but all the more terrible when 
they do occur. a 

Sangai, in Ecuador, is the most active vol- 
cano on the globe; From its unapproachable 
crater, three miles high it sends forth-a con- 
stant stream of fire, water, mud, and ashes, 
No intermission has been noticed since the 
Spaniards first saw it 300 years ago. As 
many as 267 explosions have been heard in 
an hour, Its ashes are almost always falling 
on the city of Guayaquil, 100 miles distant. 

A man in Tia Juana, California, gathered 
nearly 200 heads from one stool of barley 
(3 crops). i : 

The Chinese historians trace the origin of 
their kingdom back through ninety millions 
of years before the Christian era. - 

A whale would choke upon a morsel fitted 
for the deglutition of an ox. . 

There are three ember days in our calen- 
dar, and on these days our forefathers ate no 
bread only that which was baked under hot 


ashes, 
tie 


Victer Hugo on Voltaire. 


The London Telegraph of May 31st contains 
a very full special account of the celebration 
of the Voltaire centenary in Paris on the 
previous day, from which the. following 


extracts from Victor Hugo’s speech are 


taken: 


“A hundred years ago.a man died, He |. 


died immortal, and he departed loaded with 
years, loaded with works, loaded with the 
most illustrious’ and the most terrible of 
responsibilities—the responsibility of the 
human conscience warned and putin the 
right track, He departed cursed and blessed 
cursed by the past, blessed by the future, 
Those, gentlemen, are the two superb forms 
of glory. He was more thon a man—he was 
an age, He had exercised a function and 
fulfilled a mission. The eighty years that he 
lived occupy the interval which separates the 
monarchy at its apogee from the Revolution 
at its dawn. His cradle might have seen 
the last days of the great throne, and his 
bier the first glimmerings of the great abyss.” 

“O Voltaire! thou didst utter a cry of 
horror, and it will be thy eternal glory! 
Then didst thou begin the terrible trial of the 
past; thou didst plead against tyrants. and 
monsters the cause of the human race, and 
thou didst gain it. Great man, be forever 
blest! Voltaire has conquered. Voltaire has 
waged the brilliant war, the war of one 
against all, the war of thought against mat- 
ter, of reason against prejudice, of the just 
against the unjust, the war for the oppressed 
against the oppressor, the war of goodness 
and of sweetness. He had the tenderness of 
a woman and the wrath of a hero. He was 
a mighty spirit and an immense heart. - He 
vanquished the old codes and the old dogmas 
—the feudal lord, the Gothic judge, and the 
Roman priest. He elevated the populace to 
the dignity of the people. He taught, pacified, 
and civilized. He was indefatigable and im- 
movable. He conquered violence by a smile, 
and despotism by sarcasm; infallibility by 
irony, obstinacy by perseverance, and ignor- 
ance by truth. I-have pronounced the word 
‘smile.’ Idwell upon it. The ‘smile’ is 
Voltaire. Whatever may be his just wrath, 
it passes, and Voltaire irritated is always 
succeeded by Voltaire calm. Then in that 
profound eye the smile appears. That smile 
is wisdom. 

The new society, the desire of equality and 
concession, and that beginning of fraternity 
which is called tolerance, reciprocal good- 
will, the recognition of reason as the supreme 
law, the wiping out & prejudices, the seren- 
ity of souls, the spirit of indulgence, and of 
pardon, harmony, and peace—that is what 
has come from that grand smile, The day, 
doubtless, is near when there will be an 
identity of wisdom and of clemency. The 
day when the amnesty shall be proclaimed, 
i affirm it, above there in the stars Voltaire 
will smile. . . . Ithas only been given 
to three nations to resume epochs in the 
name of men—to Greece, to Italy, and to 
France. We talk of the age of Pericles, of 
Augustus, of Leo X., of Louis Quatorze, and 
of Voltaire. This privilege is the highest 
mark of civilization. Except Voltaire they 
are the names of chiefs of States. Voltaire 
is a chief of ideas. He begins a new cycle. 
One feels that henceforward the high gov- 
erning power of the human race will be 
thought, 


Civilization was obeying force, - 


than sixty years ago. It is 18,300 feet above ' she will now obey the ideal. The people 


will: have no other sovereignty than the law, 

and the individual than conscience. Foreach 

of these in the two aspects of progress come 
out clearly—they are to exercise one’s right, 

that it is to bea man, and to accomplish one’s 
duty, that it is to be a citizen, Such is the. 
signification of the words, ‘the age of Vol- 
taire.’ Such is.the meaning of that supreme 

event, the French Revolution, The nine- 
teenth century glorifies the eighteenth. .The 

time is coming; right has found its formula 

—the human federation. To-day violence is 

called to account and is beginning to be 

judged; war is put in accusation; civiliza- 
tion on the complaint of the human race is © 
‘drawing up the mighty criminal dossier of 
conquérers and captains; people are begin- 
ning to understand that the aggravation of 
an offense cannot be a diminution of it, and 
that if to kill is a crime, to kill on a large 
scale cannot be an extenuating circumstance; 
that if to steal is a crime, invasion cannot be 
glorious, and that in the eyes of God eternal 
the face of the murderer is not changed 
because he wears the crown of an emperor 
instead of the cap of aconvict. Ah! let us 
proclaim absolute truths; let us dishonor 
war. No, sanguinary glory exists no longer; 
it cannot be. O ye mothers who surround 
me, that war should continue to rob you of 
your children! It cannot be that humanity 
works, that civilization progresses, that arts 
and industry are perfeeted to end in that 
terrible international exhibition called a bat- 
tle fig. The true battle field is here, It is 
that rendezvous of the masterpieces of human 
toil which Paris now offers to the world. 
The true victory is the victory of Paris, 

“ Barbarism persists; let philosophy pro- 
test; let the eighteenth century come to the 
assistance of the nineteenth; let us invoke 
the illustrious phantoms of the philosophers, 
our predecessors, who proclaimed the sover- 
eignty of reason, the holiness of labor, and 
the goodness of peace, and since night 
comes out of thrones, let light issue from the 
tombs.” 


Instructive, Constructive, and De- 
structive 


LIBERAL LECTURES 
CHARLES ELLIS. 


The following are selected from a large list 
of thoroughly-prepared lectures on account of 
the present unusual interest in the theological 
questions involyed in them: 

1. The Publie Need of Better Religion—the 
duty of: Liberals, 

2. Faith and Skepticism. 

3 The Origin and End of Hell -- "That’s 
played out.” 

4, The Orthodox Heaven a Failure. 

5. The Vicarious Atonement a Premium on 
Crime. 

6. Nature and the Nation—Government with- 
out Gods. . 5 : 

-The attention of everybody who wants to 
hear.a good, new, vigorous lecture is directed 
to the above. Correspohdence respectfully so- 


liclted, Address. i 

-5125 8 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
BR. LYON’S Hygeian Home is at Spring- 

E field, Mo. See adv, in May Nos. TRUTH 

BEEKER, 13125 Resp'y, J.8, Lyon. 


Matrimonial. 


A widow lady, forty odd years old, with dark 
eyes, brown curly hair, medium size, intellect- 
ual, educated, cultured, social iu disposition, 
fond of poetry, travels, biography, and scien- 
tifie worka, of Liberal sentiments, owning a 
beautiful and attractive home (minus the 
oranges groves and perfume or alabaster 
jam ps), wishes to correspond with a gentleman 
forty-five to fifty years of age, of professional 
pursuit, or good business qualifications, highly 
educated, tall, finely proportioned, blue eyes, 
brown hair. e must be high-toned, genial, 
social, moral, and liberal, and send likeness 


to ensure reply. Address FIDES, 
2625 TRUTH SHUKER OFFICE. 
Matrimonial, 


A bachelor, twenty-seven years old, dark ayes 
and hair, good morals, liberal views, wishes to 
become acquainted wtth a liberal-minded lady 
of suitable age, with a view to matrimony. 
Photos. exchanged. Address, PENNA, 

3t25 . Care TRUTH KEEKER. 


Correspondence Wanted. 


A Western German, in the prime of life, 
having no bad habits, healthy and well-formed, 
five and one-half feet high, dark hair, and eyes 
of the same color, would correspond with a 
lady who 3 a Freethinker ona sue in the 

ile, res 
ordinary duties of li ae dares las, Oregon 


School for Liberals. 


A thoroughly cultured lady'would open a 
School for the children of Liberals, or others, 
in her own home and suitable buildings, situ- 
ated in a healthy town and delightful valley in 
one of the Middle States, where all the advan- 
tages of physical and secular training can be 
enjoyed. For further particulars, terms, and 
reierences, earnest and responsible parties 


ress eacher 
marag a TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE, 


DEBATE 


Circulars Sent free to all Liberals. Here is a 
chance to stir up the turgid pool of sluggish 
orthodox dogmas, Press our opponents nto 


joint discussion. Address £. JAMIESON, 


` Box 1260, Kansas City, Mo, 


NOWIN PRESS. WILL BE READY JUNE 20 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 
THE | 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 
- BY D. M. BENNETT, — 
Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Giving the most vivid. full, and complete! 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of the j 
Christian Chureh aver embodied in 
ons volume. 


CHARACTERS AND. SULJECTS TREATED: - 


Josus. Poter, Matthew. Mark, Like, John. Panl, | 
Olement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, | 
Polycarp, Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus., Ter- i 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, Bt. Anthony, Paul | 
the Hermit, Stephen I., donstantine the Great, j 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, | 
St. Cyril, Sirieus, Dioscorus, St. Augustine, | 
Simeon Stylites, Ol vis. Sixtus, Virgilins, | 
Gregory the Great, Boniface LI., Irene, Papin, 
Charlemegne, Paschal lL, Popess Joan, Nicho- i 
las I. Mirozia, John Xl. John XII., John | 
XIII.. Bonitace 1X., Gragory VIL. Adrian IV.. | 
Bt. Dominio and tue Inquisition, Innocent 
ITL., Simou de Montfort. Ian scent IV., Petar 
tne Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIKI., 
John XXII.. Clement VL, Innocent VI, Urban 
VI. Anti Popes Counter Popes, &c.. Ursu- 
la, Virgin, &c,, Jonn XXHI., Martin V.. Paul 
+ Torquemuda, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Alexander VL. Martin Luther, Jobn Calvin, | 
Henry VIIL, Loyola and the J-suits, Cortez, | 
Piairro, Charles V.. Philip IL. Duka of Aiva. 
Joha Knoz, Thomas Manzar, Mary of England, 
Oatberine de Medici, Queen Elizabeh, Julius 
III., Pius IV., Pius V.. Gregory XIII. Sixtus V.. 
James F. Paul V.. Persecutions of Witches, 
Matrhew Hopkins. Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persscutions, James IL, 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverhouse, Liguori, Urban 
VIL. Innocem X., Alexandar VIL. Lonis XIV., 
Paul VI.. Louls XYI.. Christianity and Slavery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
2g matok, Recapitulation, Ooncluding Re- 
Marks. 
THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 
A fine large volume of neariy 1,200 op, octavo, 
with steel piate engraving of the autbor. 
Uash orders will be filled ia rotation. 
Price, Cloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
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BANNER OF LIGHT; | AURICULAR, CONFESSION 


A Popular Family Paper, and ex- 
ponent of the Spiritua! Phi- 
losophy of the Nine- 

teenth Century. 2 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
At No. 9 Montgomery St., Boston, Mass. 


COLBY & RICH, 
Publishers and Proprietors. ' 


Isaac B, Rics, , . BUSINESS MANAGER, 
LUTEER COLBY, . . . . DITOR, 


Aided by a large corps of able writers, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPPION IN ADVANCE 


Per Year . . . . S . . $3.00 
Six Months ` . . . - . 1.50 
Three Months . s a. « a « 75! 


Postage fifteen cents per year, which must 
accompany the subscription. 


In remitting by mai}, a Post-Office Money 
Order on Boston, or Draft on a Bank or Bank- 
ing House in Boston or New York city, payable 
to the order of CoLBY & Ricu,is preferable to 
.Bank N tes, since, should the Order or Draft be 
lost or stolen, tt can be renewed without loss tu 
thesender. Specimen copies sent free. A 
tisements published at twenty cents per line for 
the first, and fi: teen cents per line for each sub- 
sequent loseriion. 3 


O 


.COLBY & RICH, 
Publishers & Booksellers, 


NO. 9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
EOSTON, 
Keep a Complete Assortment of 


Spiritual, Progressive, Reform, 


“AND | 
Miscellaneous Books, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


TERMS CASH.—Orders for Books, to be sent 
by express, must be accompanied by all or part 
Cash. When the money sent is not sufficient to 
fill the order, the balance must be paid C. O. D 

Orders for Books, to be sent by Mail, must 
invariably be accompanied by cash to the 
amount of each order. 

And Book published in England or America, 


Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.60 Postage free, 
dress . M. BENNETT, 
` 141 Highth St., N. Y. Clty. 


- Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
THE 
Law of Population, 
TS CONSEQUENCES 
AND l 


Its Bearing upon Human H 


Conduct and Morals. 
BY ANNIE BESANT. 


. A Scientific and Medical Work every way 
superior to'aay similar. The medical direc- 
tins are easy, plain, explicit, though chaste 
and delicate. Adapted to the wants of the mar- 
ried, and to the consideration of ail mature per- 
B009, 83 it points out tne only feasible escape 
from ihe avils of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage. Tais is the work for which the 
eloquent author is now suffering persecution 
in England, Ir is not the “Fruita of Phitoso- 

hy,’ but is more modern and and every way 


etter. 
“TO THE POOR: 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIS- 
_WRICTS, DWELLERS IN sTIFLING COURT 
i OR CROWDED HOVEL, 
IN THE HOPE 
THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
. POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
; THEM 
J DEDICATE TEIS ESSAY,” 


Authorized American from the 23th thou- 
sand English edition. In limp cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. À 


ALSO NOW READY. 


The Fruits of Obristianity, =- - 10cents. 
Oonstractive Rationalism. - - a 
OnEternal Torture, - - - =- 10 * 
The True Basis of Morality, - 10 i 


Published by - ASA K. BUTTS. 
RADICAL FREETF OUGHT PUBLİSHING HOUSE, 
21 19 Dey Street, N. Y 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY! 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 3 3 


PHE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
eric Harrison, R, H. Hutton, Prof, Huxley, 
Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel, Lord Sel: 
borne, Canon Bary. R. W. Greg, Rav. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W. G, Ward. : 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The Daan of St. Paui’s, The Duke of 
Argyle. Prot, Clifford, Dr. W..G. Ward, Prot. 
Huxley, R. H. Hutton. 


1 vol., Grown 8vo, cloth, neat, $1.26. 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important Pen Pale Re. 
markable for their terso originality, The: 
ames of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. ee 

M, BENNETT, 


For saleby . D. 
` 14 Eighth 8t.. New York. 
THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 25 conts to ‘Da, ANDREW RTONE, Troy, N. 
¥.,.and obtain a large, highty-illustrated book 
on‘ the system of ` taltzing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly. 
work on progressive medicine and healing by) 
magnetism, 619 pages illustrated, with 120 cuts: 
for. personal .man pulations, explanatory ‘of 
fae sublime science of healing without medi- 

ne, p ` ` i yi 


not out of print, will be sent by mail or ex- 

press. 2 
Catalogues of Books Published and For 

Sale by Colby & Rich rent free. Brae 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Truth Seeker Office. 


Adver-' 


Thomas Paine, F. E, Abbot, 
Paine’s Bust. Frothingham, 
Paine’s Monument. Wendell Phillips. 
Voltaire, Emerson, 
Rousseau, Garrison, 
Humboldt, Henry Bergh, 
oethe, Peter Cooper, 
penile is gi -i urt, 
ug. Comte, . P. Tews, 
Hotne, Walt Whitman, 
Alex. Popea. Froude, 
Jobn Milton, Max Muller, 
Goldsmith, Warren Chase, 
Shelley,. Jas. Parton, 
Byron. Wm. Denton, 
Burns, Dr. Slade 
Washington, A.J. Davis, 
Franklin. Foster. 
Jefferson, Jd. M. Peebles, 
John Adama, Frances Wright 
J. Q. Adams, E. Y. Wilson, 
Madison, . L. Henderson, 
Jackson. Prof. Fiske 
Lincoln, Fred Dougias, 
Lincoln’s Monument. N. P. Banks,. 
Gerrit Smith. P, Y. Nasby, 
Henry O. Wright. Beecher, 
7.8. Mill. Tilton, 
Sumner, Moulton, 
Edgar A. Poe, G, W. Curtis, 
Greeley. Th, Nast, 
Castellar, J. Q. Bennett, ` 
Tennyson, Ohas, A. Dana, 
Darwin Phoebe Carey 
Tyndall. Alice carer 
H. Spencer, Elizabeth ©. Stanton. 
Huxley, Susan B. Anthony. 
Proctor, Lucy Stone, 
Draper, Julia Ward Howe, 
Bradlaugh, Ohas, Cheney, 
Holyoake, Paulina Davis, 
Ingersoll. ary F, Davis, 
Underwood, Emma H, Britten. 
Mendum, Lizzie Fowler, 
Beaver, Mrs. Slenker, 
h. Col y, Busan H, Wizon. 
r. Hars . D, M. Benne 
Judge J. W. Edwards. W. S. Bell. 
Lizzie Doten. J. ©. Bundy, 
rs. J, Conant. 8. 8. Jones. 
Dr. Mary E. Walker Asa K, Butts. 
(fuil Agure). . F. Jamieson, 


Geo. Francis Train. 


and hundreds of others, including generals. 
statesmen, posts, actors, actresses, atc. at 10 


cents each singly, Or eleven for one dollar. 


Neat Albums, 


66 åts., to hold 50, 8 


IA 
D. M, BENNETT, 141 Eighth St, Now York. 


by mail. to hold 30 photos. 


KIDDER’S 


SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING, 


This book should bə in the hands of every 
bee-keeper in our land, whether he has one 


swarm of bees or a hundred. 


It is a guide to the bee-master, in every 


branch of the business. 


No more losing bees in winter; nor in théir 
flightto the forests in swarming time; norin 
their being destroyed by moth millers, or by 

i being robbed by other bes. 
by bees when we go to the hive for honey or for 


any other ose. 


ur 
In fact the 
ied. 
how they‘tan, keep 


ook shows how all losses and 
trouble with our bees can be suceessfully over- 
| come and remedied. 
. And onthe other band it will instruet anyone 


bees with great profit, and 


with but a small investment, 


This book contains more matter thak any 
sells for one dollar and fifty 


other book that 
cents. 


But in order to havea rapid sale and place 
the book within the reach of all. the 
proposes to seli the book atthe very 


of 75. cents bound, paper covers 60 cents, 


which will be forwarded, post- 
aa on receipt gf Price, ; 


_K 


No more stinging 


publisher 
ow price 


paid, to any ad- 
P. KIDDER:. 
, Burlington, Vt. 


JUST OUT! 


Popish_ Nunueries. 
BY Wm. HOGAN, 


-five yeare Confessing Priest. A vary 
220 pages. Paver, 50 Gents. 


141 Eighth at., New York. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful desériptions of life, occupations, 
ete.. in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDouga! and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 


Twen' 
interesting work. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


| Price $1.50. post-paid by mail. 
i D. M, 


. BENNETT 
141 Eighth St., N, Y. 


BROUGHTONS, « il 
NVIGORATIN 


|A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 

iles. Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseases, 
Weakness, &c, 26 cents per bottle., Incurable 
eases solicited and cured or money refunded. 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Samoule battia, circular. aud 26t6 
Advice Free, 66 W., Fourth St., N, Y 


> 
— — 


CHEAP EDITION. 


PLAIN HOME TALK 


AND 


Medical Common Sense. 
BY E. B. FOOTE M.D., 
Nearly 1,000 Pages and 200 Tlustra- 
tions. 


SENT BY MAIL FOR $1.50. 


It gives instruction to al! about the human 
system, the habits «f msn and women, the 


;/canse and prevention of disease. our sexual! Bp 


relations, and social natures, 
More information for the money than ts fur- 
nished anywhere else. So!d at this offica. 


THE USEFUL COMPANION 
AND ARTIFICERS 
ASSISTANT. 


CONTAINING 


Everything for eyerybody, including nearly 
6,000 valuable receipes, and a great variety of 
general information and instruction in almost 
every branch of science and industry known 
throughout the elvilized world. 

This book willbe found valuable to persons 
pursuing any of the 200 trades or professions 
followed by men. It shouid be in every ma- 
chine shop. manufactory, counting-house, and 
family. No farmer. mechanic, or apprentice 
should be without a copy. 

This is one of the newspaper notices of it: 
“This ta certainly one of the most valuable 
books for the money we have recentiy s-an. 
It is a large. finely-printed, well-bound book 
of 700 pages, with numerous illustrations, and 
contains information and valuable recipes 
ddapted to almost every trade, occupation, or 
profession. In the household, offica, factory, 
mill, or shop, it will be of the greatest service. 
Irs vast amount of useful matter is made avail- 
able by a complete and comprehensive index, 
by which anything in the book, can ba easily 
and quickly found. Millers, millwrights, me- 
chanics, farmers, engineers, lumber dealers, 
stock raisers, in fact, any one will findita 
book which. once possessed, he would not 
willingly part with” (Leffel’s Ilustra:ed Mill- 
tug and Mechanical Naws). Price, $2.50. post 
paid. For sale at this office. 


Christianity and Infidelity: 
A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. H. HUMPHREY, Presh’t’n Clergyman, 


OF NEW YORE. AND J 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker, 


Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker. a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


Part I.—The relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to American Liberty. é 

Part Il.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Parr lll.—Js there a stronger probadility 
thai the Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 

The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
yolime, says. "Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
maga7ine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con. which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . . Light ts what we need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed. Let the blows descend upon 
the error-dispellieg anvil. Let the sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 

great questions of the day, whether of Finance, 
Biionce. Politics, er Religion, and, discussion 
will elieit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
-whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 

‘A thick.12mo volume of 850 pages, Well bound 
‘gent, post-paid, to any address, for the low 


price of one dollar. tee 
ress. DD. N. BENNETT, Publishor 
AS 7 itl Eighth St., New York. 


Li 
Works of Thomas Paine. 
COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Clear typa. Paper, 15 ets. 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVI., in- 
elusive. Written in tha’ times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12m0. 
Full. clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
poor in the world. On full, bold type. 12mo. 

‘aber. 50 cents; cloth, 80 eants. 


THE AGE OF REASON, On large, clear type, 
Paper, 26 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type. 
12m0. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 76 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Uontaining 

Common Sense,” " The Crisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and "The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.50. : 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 1amo, Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Liandaff,” " Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” “Latter to Camille Jordan.” “An Essay 
on Droams,” “Of the Religion of Deism,’ ete., 
etc., with a life and fine stee! portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
aver sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —* Common Senge,” “ The 
Crisis,” “ Rights of Man”— his THEOLOGIOAL 

niTINGs—"Age of Rason.” “ Examination of 
the Prophesies,” g Renly to the Bishop of Lian- 
daf,” Letter to Mr, Ẹrskine ?” “An Essay on 
vreams,” “ Letter to Oamille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
i ligion of Deism ”—ali in one large volume. 
crown-octavo, of TRE TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine. Oloth, $8,007 
colored leather, red Surnished edges, $4.00; mo-- 
rocco. gilt edges, $4.50. : 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Galvin 


Bianechard. 12mo. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portràit of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
15 conte. : 


Published by -' 
D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


CURED WITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE 
OR PAIN, md posi- 
I tively guaranteed, by Prof, 

J. Comms, 345 Lex'’n 
Av., N. Y. Book sent free. 


per day at 


35 to 


90 home, Sam plos 
worth $i frae. Atrseow & Oo.. 
D-~tHlandg. Maine tv? 


GOLD Any worker can make $124 day at home, 
Costly outfit free. Address Trus & Co. 
1y7 


Augusta. Maine. 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $b 
land, Meine, 


outfit fros. H. HALLELT "& 00. Porte. 
y 


Positive ‘Thinker, 


SCIENCE HALL, 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and 
the Religion of Humanity, 


One Year, $1.60; Six Months. 75 cents; Three 
Months, 40 cents; fivato one post-office, $5.00: 
ten and one to getter-up of Olub, $10.00. Issued. 
weekly after the first three numbers. Sub- 
scribars will be entitled to the full number, 
Sand five cent: for copy and cireular. 


The distinguished physician for all PatyatE 
CHRONIO and SEXUAL Diseases, is without any. 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age, The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
has patients in every State of the Union and 
in the British Provinces. Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Siomach. Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb. Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Neuralgie Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of tha e or Kar, 
are invited to write to, Dr. Fellows, whose 
chargas are extremely low, 80 that those is 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
themselves of his valuabie services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery cf an EXTERNAL or. OU'TSIDR. 
APPLICATION forthe permanent cure of BPER- 
MATORREGA and IMPoTENOCY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and other causes, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions {night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to Society af Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ott., 


rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 


Dr. Fellows has praseribed his EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to curein 
a single case, and some of them were ina ter- 
ribly shattered condition: had been in the ity 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits¥ 
others on the-verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 

Address, with stamp, Vineland. New J ersey, 
where Dr. R. P. Fellows is permanently located, 
and obtain his Pervare and other CIROULARS, 
with cures SWORN To, Which is irrefutable testi- 
mory to.the Dector’s unprecedented success in 
treating all the diseases here named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL OASKR. WBITE YOUR 
ADDEESA PLAINLY, 


AOU 
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Gems of Thanght. 


: THE body —that is duet; the soul—it is a bud 
of eternity.— Qulverwell, 


Waaria the best kind of government? That 
which teaches us to govern ourselves.— Goethe. 


Wuatis mine, even to my life, is hers I love; 
but the secret of my friend is not mine.—Sidney. 


In one thing men of all ages are alike: they 
have belleved obstinately in themselves.—Ja- 
cobi. 


Aut that poets sing..and grief hath known, of 
hopes laid waste, knells in the word " alone.”’— 
Lytton, 


WHEN loving hearts are separated. not the 
one whieh is exhaled to heaven, but the sur- 
vivor, it is which tastes the sting of death— 
Praslin. 


I THINK the first virtue is to restrain the 
tongue; he approaches nearest to the gods who 
knows how to be silent even though he is in 
the right.— Caio, 


SLEEP that knits up the raveled sleeve of care, 
the death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
balm of burt minds, great nature’s second 
course, chief nouriahor | in life’s feast,—Shak- 
sapere. A 

THERE are some men’s souls that are so thin, 
so almost destitute of what is the true idea of 
soul, that were not the guardian angels so 
keen-sizhted, they would altogether overlook 
them.— Beecher. 


WEHEN 4 man is made up wholly of the dove, 
without the least grain of the serpent in his 
composition, he pecomes -ridiculous in many 
circumstances of life, and very often discredits 
his best actions, Addison, . 


IT is batter either to be silent or to say things 
of more value than silence. Sooner throw a 
pearlat hazard than an idly or useless word; 
and do not say a little in many words, but a 
great deal in a few.—Pythagoras. 


Ler youth eherish sleep, the happiest of 
earthly boons, while yet it is at its command; 
for thers cometh the day to all when " neither 
the voice of the lute nor the birds” shall -bring 
back the sweet slumbers that feli on their 
young eyes as unbidden as the dews.—Lytion. . 


To mm the eternal existence of my soul is 
proved from my idea of agtivity. If I work in- 
gessantly until my death, nature will give me 
another form of existence when the present 
can no longer sustain my spirit—Goethe. ~ 


Wao, in the midst of just provocation to an- 
ger, instantly finds the fit word which settles 
all around him in silence, is more than wisé or 
just; he is, were he a beggar, of more than 
royal blood; he is of celestial descent.—Lavaier, 


Way should we look one common. faith to find, 
When one in every: score is color-blind? 
Tf here on earth they know not red from green, 
Will they see batter into things unseen? 

. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Ix I am mistaken in my opinion that the hu- 
man soul is immortal, I willingly err, oor would 
I have the pleasant error extorted from me; 
and if, as 30me minute philosophers suppose, 
death should deprive me of my being, I need 
not fear the railery of ‘those pretended philoso- 
phers when they are no more.—Cicera, 


THE man who mukes everything that leads to 
happiness, or near to it,to depend upon him- 
self, and not upon other men, on whose good or 

` eyil actions his own doings are compelled to 
hinge—such a one, I say, has adopted the very 
vest plan for living happily. This isthe man 
of moderation; this is the man of manly char- 
acter and of wisdom.—Plato, 


THE most agreeable of all companions is a 
simpl“, frank man, without any high preten- 
sions to an oppressive greatness, one who loves 
life, and understands the use of it; obliging’ 
alike at all hours; above all, of a golden tem- 
per, and steadfast as an anchor. For such ar 
one we gladly exchange the greatest genius, 
the most brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker. 
— Lessing, 


“Iris not safe for man to be alone,” nor can 
all which the ecold-hearted pedant stuns our 
ears with upon the subject ever give one an. 


awer of satisfaction to the mind; in the midst’ 


of the loudest vauntings of philosophy, Nature 


wiil have her yearnings for society and friend-. 
ship. A good heart wants something to be kind. 


to; and the best parts of our blood, and the 
purest of our spirits suffer most under the des- 
titution.—Sterne. 


Socraty—the only field where the sexes have 
ever moet on terms of equality, the arena where 

eharacter is formed and studied, the cradle and 
realm of public opinion, the crucible of ideas, 
the world’s university, at once a school anda 
theatre, the spur and the crown ot ambition; 
the tribunal which unmasks pretension and 
stamps real merit, the power that gives govern- 
mont leave to be, and outruns the lazy Church 
in fixlcg the moral sense of the eye,— Wendell 
Phillips. 

‘We cannot have a more pleasant and health- 
ful recreation than that of gardening combined 
with ite sister ewployment, floriculture. Dig- 
ging in dirt is a luxury that all should indulge 
in, especially in the spring time. The personal 

ntact with the aewly-stirred soil of our dear 
i Mother Earth imparts vigor, life, and elas- 
ticity to the human system. There is a subtle 
influence that ig ever emanating from the 
ground, especially when we are working, sit- 
tiog. lying upon it, that builds up and contin- 
ually renews the wasting tissues of the body. 
Exercise in the open air—a daily sun bath — is 
one of the best of tonics, " cheap as diri,” and 
available tọ each. and avery ‘one of us.—Eimina 
P. Slenker, 


Dds: and Gniis, 


Wen the ‘day breaks, the pieces go into 
morning, 


4 NuvER marry for wealth,” says a contempo- 
rary,“ but remember that it is just as easy to 
love a girl who has a brick house with a Man- 
sard roof.and a silver-plated door-bell: ag one 
who hasn't: ‘anything but an auburn head: and 
an amiable disposition.” 


He pressed ber to his manly breast; 
She seconded the motion; 3 

His lips on hers he fondly pregsed. 
There was a slight commotion. - 


“T’ll put the question now,” said-he, 
“That you and I be married,” 
He voted ” aye,” and “ aye,” said she: 
Decided—vote was carried. 


TACKLING THE WRONG TOM OAT, . 


A man he owned a terrier dog— 

A bnb-tailed; ornery cuss, 

And that there pup got that there man 
In many an ugly muss; ` 
For the man was on his muselo. 

And the dog was on his bite; $ 

So to kick the dorg-goned animile baa £ 
Was sure to raise a fight, 


A woman owned a Thomas cat 

lhat fit at Afteen pound; 

ånd other cats got up and slid 

When that there cat was round. i 

The man and his dog came along one day 
Where the woman she did dwell, 

And the puro he growled forociously, 
Then went for that'eat petl-mell, 


Ha tried to chaw the neck of the cat, 

But the cat he wouldn’t be chawed, 

So he lit on the back of that there dorg. 

And bit! and clawed! and chawed! 

Oh! the hair it flew! and the purp he youled! 
As the claws went into his hide, 

And chunks oi fesh were peeied from his side; 
Then he flummuxed, and kicked, and died! 


Tbe man he ripped, and cussed, and swore. 

As he gathered a big brick-bat, : g 

That he would be durned essentially 

If he didn’t killthat cat! ` 

But the old woman allowed she’d bè blessed if 
he did, - 

And snatched up an old shot-gun, : 

Which she fired, and peppered his diaphragm 

With bird shot number one. 


They toted him home on a window-blind, 

And the doctor cured him up; 

But he wus never known to fight again 

Or own another pup. 

Folks may turn up their ‘snoots at this here 
rhyme. 

I don't care a cuss for that; 

All I want to show is that fighting dogs 

May tackle the wrong Tom cat. 


Nor EVEN Over NIGHT,— THE ČONFESSION 
THAT Mr. BOSBYSCHELL, OF BURLINGTON, 
WouLD on No Account Wart TO TELL.— 
Someone, a figure arrayed in white, with frills 
around its head and blood in its eye, let bim in, 
and he lunged with easy grace into the first 
chair that went past him, after he had made 
several vain attempts to reat himself on the 
piano. The reproachful figure of Mrs. Bosby- 
scholl regarded him with calm severity, and 
her icy silence made bhim feel uncomfortabie, 

**Meggarock,” he said thickly, but with grave 
earnestness,” Moggareck ” (Mrs, Bosbyschell’s 
front name is Margaret), “ I've—hic—I’ve gotta 
—gotta quinckened cdshielsce.” F 

“A what?” asked Mrs, Bosbyschell, in calm 
disdain, 


“A quicked-coshience,’’ repeated Mr. Bosby- | g4 


schell, "A quicked coshience, A—hic—I’ve 


got something ommy min’, Mvggart. I’ve gotta: 
— hie—eoffessiol —codfession — gottacofession: 


Umake, 

* You can make itin the morning,” she sald, 
{mperjously. “Iam going to bed. You may 
sleep where you please, or rather where you 
cen,” 

“Naw.” protested Mr. Bosbysehell, with much 
vehemence, ‘I can’t — cantwait—hie—cantgo’t 
Rleep ’th th’sload ommy—ommy mind. Got cof- 
fessiont’make, an’ mus’— mus’ make it, Done 
suthin’, Moggart—- hic — been— been a beena 


load ommy mind longtime. Been—hic—carry-. 
| in’ guilty sécret’round ’ith me too long. Quick- 


ed coshiense wou’ gimme—won’ gimma nope— 
hie—no peace, Mus’ fell you sumpin’, Mogert: 
sumpin’’ll s’prise you. [’ve—” i 

“ Mercy on me, man!” exclaimed Mrs. Bosby- 
schell. startled from her composure, “What 
have you been doing? Tell me quick; tell me, 
for heaven’s sakel” i 

” Moggart,” said Mr, Bosbyscheil, “it’s sum- 
thin’ ye ney — hle — never suspec— suspected. 
It'li mos’ kill ye. Hic! Spee’ it'll n—nigh drive 
me crazy, awful t’ think ’bout it. Y’—y’ 
wouldn’ b’lieve it of me. Margart, ’y— ye 
wouldn’, I’ve been——” 

* Speak!’ shrieked the almost frantic woman. 
“Tm wild with suspense! Speak. tell me ail, 
quick. Oh, I could tear her eyes out. Tell me. 
you brute, what is her name? Who is she?” 

“Wh—wh— hie! 
Mr. Bosbyschell, in blank amazement. 

“The woman, you wretch |” sereamed his 
wife; ' who is the woman?” 

“Ob, shaw. Moggart,” ejaculated Mr. Bosby- 
sehell, “taiwth -— hic— that. Wussun that. 
*Smore dreadful, Hie! “Bmore crushin’, You 
—hic—’y’won’t hardly b’lieve it—hie—w’en tell 
yo. Moggari-——” 

_ “Speak!” wailed the anxious woman, wring- 
ing her hands. “Speak: let me know the 
worstl What have you heen doing?” g 
“Moggart,” said Mr: Bosbyschell; solemnly 
and with the air of & man upon whom a quick- 
ened conscience had wrought its perfect work, 
” Margart,” he said, nerving himself for the 


shock of confession, * Margort, ’ve—hic—I’ve | 


been drinking |"—Burlington Hawkeye. 
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lotes and GLlippings. 


Tar Pope has expressed his earnest regrets 


` that an unsuccessful attempt has been made 


upon the life of the Emperor William.— Graphic. 


PASTOR JASPER has given up lecturing on the 
motions ofthe heavenly bodies, gnd is giving 
his individual attention to revival among his 
people. 


Firry-onz metals are known to exist, thirty of 
which have been discovered within the present 
century. Four hundred years ago but seven 
were known. 


Tax Evangelist says that one of the most ds- 
preselng signs of the times is “the general 
decay of seriousness.” But cheerfulness is 
better than seriousness anytime. : 


` BrnouEn says he prefers one of Isaac Watts’ 


‘hymna, which begins. " Unveil thy bosom,” to 


Bryant's " Thanatopsis,” which directs you. on 
the contrary, to "wrap the drapery of your 
couch ” around yourself. 


A New Presbyterian church is to be erectad in 
Paradise. Thiais not inthe Garden of Eden, 
the site of which was discovered by Dr. New- 
man, but in Lancaster county, Pa. Possibly 
that isthe only paradise that church will ever 


' þe able to Gnd, . 


in Jerusalem there are about 13,000 Jews, be- l 
ing about one-third the whole population of 
the city. Inthe other cities and towns of Pales- 
tine there are in all about 12,000 Jews, There 
are à great many moreJews in this city than in 
the whole land of Palestine. 


A CHILD Was called ag a Witness in a Charles- 
ton court. The opposing lawyer asked her if 
she knew where liars went when they died,and 
objected to her testimony becauseshe answered 
no. “Well, that question has not been settled ! 
by anybody satisfactorily,” said the Judge. | 


Tak Toronto Telegram called the Rev. J, V. 
Roy an unmitigated scoundrel. Mr. Roy | 


‘thought this ought to be worth $5,000 to him, 


and sued the Telegram for that amount, The 
Telegram showed up Mr, Roy as a bigamist and 
a writer of scandalous letters, and so Mr. Roy 
goes without his coveted $5,000. 


` Tue Turkish Sultan is grievously in want of 
money, and has great difficulty in even feeding 
his extensive household. Bakera, grocers, and 
other tradesmen, to whom he is already much 
in debt, refuse further supplies without cash, 
and attempts to borrow, except in: very small 
sums, have been without success, 


More hasty baptisms. A colored brother in 
Georgia ia this time the hero. He baptized 
eighty-nine converts intwenty-six minutes and 
thirty seconds. He says that he did it without 
indecent hurry. If that colored saint could 
thus rapidly furnish passports to heaven, what 
a heavenly fellow he must be to be sure. 


A METHODIST presiding elder was annoyed by 
an incompetent brother who wanted a license 
to exhort. and in order to confuse the aspirant 
asked him the difference between an exhorter 
ands preacher, He answered." Well, you see, 
a preacher takes a text and sticks to it, but an 
exhorter can rattle round and say wnat he 
likes.” . 


“Sarvation Factory” is the name of a 
chureh in Coventry, England, as shown in the 


. petition recently presented for its registration, 


: he projectors are a peculiar sect, who have 

en for some time holding meetings in the 
at. eats, and the building which they now have 
secured for their church was formerly a byci- 


ole factory. 


Tus Bergen druggist says Vosburgh must 
have abstracted the tartar emetic on the occa- 
sions when he called at the store te get a copy 
of the “ Obristian Secretary” and of Dr. Phil- 
lips’ book on the Holy Land. - It is seen, then, 
if the allegation is correct, that the business of 


’ wife-poisoning does not interfere with theoloz- 


icalresearch, . .. R ; 
Baroxs from Moody and Sankey Tabernacle 


: at Boston are to be, gold for twenty-five cents 


apiece, nicely polished, by machinery. Ten 
thousand of them ara to be thrown on the relic 
matket. In New Haven the. relic business is 


` Hvely, and bite of the late tabernacle in which’ 


thé. evangelists. did. their missionary and myu- 


ra D 


sical work find ready sale at moderate prices. 
Would it not be well for Prof. Doremus to ana- 
lyze one of those bricks and see how many 
grains of holiness it contains more than an or- 
dinary ungodly brick? 


Tux Baptist ministers are now discussing the 
validity of baptism, and seem to be arriving 
at the conclusion that this depends entirely on 
who administers it, and whether he was or was 
not properly baptized by immersion, Many of 


.the Baptists hold that immersion administered 
- by an unimmersed clergyman is no baptism at 


all. They reject such baptism, for instance. as 
that administered by the Presbyterian Talmage 
in the baptistery under his platform, because 
all the baptism Talmage ever received was “ in- 
fant sprinkling.” 


WHILE most city pastors of other denomina- 
tions generally go out of town for the greater 
part of the summer, nearly all the Methodists 
remain in the city, taking only short and inex- 
pensive jaunts for holiday recreation. The 
consequence of this is that for the visiting of 
very sick persons and the burial of the dead, in 
the hot months, a Methodist minister is gener- 
ally called, One Methodist minister found last 
summer that the majority of funerals he was 
called to attend were outside of his own mem- 
bership, and from churehes whose pastora had 
gone out of town. leaving no provision for such 
services. 


A Bostronray is undertaking to evangelize the 
merchants of Boston by sending religious ap- 
peals through the mails. Sometimes on postal 
cards and sometimes on bits- of coarse yeilow- 
ish-brown paper done up in envelopes, mer- 
chants receive messages to this effect: 


Vee PERE IR PICO Te ESS rece ir evar e iris 


Which wili You do, 
Forsake your eins, and go to 


Keep your sins and gòt 
or Keep your ns an oto : 
alisha 


Seteer tenes 


The census of conversions by means of this 
style of evangelism has not yet been heard 
from, 


A onvRoH in Chicago Was scandalized on a 
recent Sunday by the efforts of a sewing-ma- 
chine man to make the congregation an adver- 
tising medium, Just before church time he 
had a number of fans placed in the pews. 
These fans were of the shut-up kind, and it 
was not until the people began to fan them- 
selves that the discovery Was made that each 
fan was embellished with 8 conspicuous adver- 
tisement of the sewing-machine man’s busi- 
ness. The objectionable fans were promptly 
and indignantly hustled from the sacred edi- 
fice. The sewing-machine man says he cannot 
see how this method of advertising is any 
worse than the common practice of giving out 
notices from the pulpit, 


CHABLES F. WILLIAMS has just been sentenced, 
in Portsmouth, N. H.. to three years’ imprison- 
ment. His criminal career is remarkable. 
During the war he was a notorious bounty- 
jumper, and was sentenced to be shot, but Lin- 
coln changed the penalty to imprisonment 
for life, and Johnson pardoned him. After- 
ward he served several terms for bigamy and 
assault. In his intervals of freedom he was a 
public singer, clown In 8 eirous, and a Method- 
ist clergyman. In the latter ciiaracter he was 
successful as a revivalist, his sermons and 
singing being wonderfully effective with sin- 
ners. He was always able to get good pay in the 
form of collections, and. having sesured a sufi- 
cientsum, he went to some larga elity to spend 
it in debauchery. 


Mr. Lxoxy, in his “History of the Middle 
Ages,” says. With respect to cleanliness, that 
the saints in Mesopotamia regarded washing 
the body as & pollution of the soul, and no man 
was considered to have attained the full odor 
of sanctity until he had converted himself into 
ona hideous mass of clotted Alth. St. Anthony, 
in his extreme old age, refused to put his feet 
in hot water. on the ground that washing of 
any sort was a fleshly vanity. St. Abraham, for 
fifty years after his conversion, rigidly refused 
to wash either his face or his feet,” observ- 
Ing that the face ought to reflect the purity of 
the soul.” 8t. Euphrasia joined a convent of 130 
nuns who never washed their feet, and who 
shuddered at the mention of a bath.” These 
oustoms are features of Christianity carefully 
observed by many good Ohristlans of the pres- 
ent time. ; n7 ome 


PPE Vee eee eerie eee ei eee reer es 


SCIENCE HALL, 141 8th St., 
NEAR 


} $3 per Year. 


BROADWAY. 


PASTOR VANDEEVEER, Of the Union Park Oon- 
fregational church, Chicago, resigns because 
his salary has been reduced from $5,000 to $4,000, 
and he thinks he-is worth the full $5,000. But 
with household supplies at lower prices than 
they have been for twenty years, and the present 
jack of disposition to pay high pew rents, a 
minister who can keep a $4,000 position is wise 
to do it. There will be at least a hundred ap- 
Plicants for Bro. Vanderveer’s vacant slippers, 
fifty of whom will be willing to take a contract 
to do the work as well as he did for half the 
money he received, And Vandorveer may wan- 
der about in search of a pulpit for many years 
to conie, with a feeling of profound regret that 
he did not hold fast that which was good while 
he had a chance. 


EVEN GREATER THAN THE MAMMONTH OavE.— 
Another wonderful cave has been discovered 
near Glasgow, Ky. It has already been ex- 
plored a distance of twenty-three miles, In 
another direction. called the short route, the 
avenues are very wide,and a span of horses 
can easily be driven through a distance of 
eleven miles, Three rivers, wide and very 
deep, are encountered on tire long route. One 
of them is navigable for fourteen miles, until 
the passage becomes too narrow to admit a 
boat. The cave is wonderful beyond descrip- 
tion. and far surpasses in grandeur the Mam- 
moth or any cave before discovered. Several 
mummified remains have been found in one of 
the large rooms. They wore reposing in stone 
coffins, rudely constructed, and from appear- 
ances may have been in this cave for centuries. 
They closely resemble Egyptian mummies. 


PRAYERS AND Law IN Frs1—A missionary 
ship was stranded on areef near one of the 
Fiji islands. One of those large tidal waves 
which traverse the Pacific carried it off On 
the arrival of the ship in port the missionary 
told the natives that he had fervently prayed 
that the ship might not be wrecked, and that 
they had had ocular demonstration of the result 
of prayer. A few days later came a deputation 
to the governor from a neighboring island. “O 
governor,” they said, ° is it true what this mis- 
sionary says?” The governor replied that it 
as true. “But did you not say, when you 
made us subjects of the Queen of England, that 
our property wouid be safe, and that if a man 
injured it he would be punished?” The gov- 
ernor assented. " Then, O chief.” continued 
the deputation, “let this missionary be pun- 
ished, and let our village, which was destroyed 
by the great wave, which came because the 
missionary prayed for it, be built up again by 
the missionary.” The question raised by these 
enfants terribles of natural logic ls by no means 
easy of solution. either in its ecclesiastical or 
in its legal aspect. 


THE Tribune chivatrousty comes to the defense 
of Mr. Bryant’s ‘'Thanatopsie,” and attempts 
to vindicate it from the allegation of Mr. 
Beecher, that it.is a pagan poem. or, as he puts 
it, "the sweetest of pagan poems.” Hoth Mr. 
Beecher and the Tribune have a faint glimmer- 


than half wrong. If Mr. Beecher means: that 
“Phanatopsis ” is not a Christian utterance, he 
is clearly right, for it has not a word of Chris- 
tianity in it, and might have been written 2,500 
years ago. If he means itisanirreligions poem, 
he has given a wrong definition te paganism, 
for the pagans everywhere are far more relig- 
ious than any modern civilization. A little 


chusetis, containing 18,000 gods, and worship- 
ing “unknown gods ” lest some deity should be 
neglected, can scarcely be classed as irrelig- 
ious. “ Thanatopsis” is not pagan, but mato- 
rialistic, and as such, any religious allusions 
in it would have been incongruous and a viola- 
tion of estbetic principles. The fact that re- 
ligious poems are good and wholesome does 
not detract in any Way from the grace, beauty. 
and worth of * Thanatopsis,” nor does the fact 
that itis a" pagan” poém make it necessary to 
apologize for it in the least. Some of the most 
beautiful passages in the New Testament are 
word for word from “pagan” sources, Por- 
haps the Tribune may find it necessary to vol- 
uuteer as an apologist for Homer, Piato, Socra- 
tes, Hesiod, Epictetus. Aschylus. Pindar, Mar- 
cus Atrelius, Plutarch, Aristctle. Confucius, 
and other eminent “ pagans” from whom civil- 
igation has inherited many of its sweetest fla- 
vors. Or may it perhaps be true that Bryant 
knew what he was about and needed no extenu- 
ation?—Grephic. : 


ing of the truth, but both are somewhat more 


country like Greece, about as large as Massa- | 


Events of the Week. 


LABBADOR is afflicted by famine. 
AEEON, Ohio, has had & $200,000 fire. 
Ning murderers were hanged on the 21st inst. 


EmrEROR WILLIAM is in a precarious condi- 
tion. 


MONTREAL has suffered to the extent of $100,000 
by fire. 


THERE are 67,000 exhibitors at the Paris Exhi- 
bition. > 


Tux national party has carried the California 
elections. . J 


Mrs; TILTON ‘has been expelled from Ply- 
mouth church. 


AN Arctic exploring expedition has sailed in 
the schooner Fothen. ; 


SENATOR VOORHEES’ attempt in favor of the 
eight-hour law failed. 


Tu Brazilian Mail Subsidy bill has been de- 
feated for the third time, 


PRESIDENT MacManon has pardoned six hun- 
dred of the Paris Communists. _ 


Tue New York Plow Oompany's works at 
Newark, N: J.. are burned, Loss $100,000. 


Tus young Queen of Spain, recently married, 
is seriously ill. She is not expected to live. 


Tar Indian troubles are extending eastward 
as far as Wisconsin. The situation is critical. 


Conarrss expired in a whirlwind of passion 
and Confusion. The Fisheries Award bill was 
finaliy passed. 


Lasokine men in Washington claim that one 
hundred thousand workingmen are to meet 
there in a few days. 


Tur Governor of Indiana bas ordered troops 
to the mining regions of that State to suppress 
riots among the laborers. 


THREE small boys attempted to wreck a train 
onthe elevated railroad in this city the other 
day; they failed and were arrested. 


EIGutTeen persons were seriously polsoned 
in Pittston, Pa,, recently by milk from a cow 
supposed to have been bitten by a rattlesnake. 


CHact, the pious Christian who swindled bis 
friends out of a quarter of amillion, gets twelve 
years in prison, but will probably be pardoned 
out. i 

Mers. Van Corr charged the Omahanders - 

thirty-five dollars per day for her. revivifica- 
tions. Christ never charged a cent for his ser- 
vices. 
: GENERAL GRANT is trayeling through Ger- 
many. He is spoken of as the probable candi- 
date of the Republican party for our next 
President. 

A TRAIN was wrecked ‘on the Pennsylvania 
Northern Centra} Railroad on Saturday last by 
running overa drunken man who lay asleep 
on the track. 

Tyr annual crusade ọn stray dogs in this city 
has begun. Thesurplus cure are being caught 
aud drowned at the rate of from one to two 
hundred per day. — : 


Iv is feared that the late heavy rains have 
ruined the Tennessee wheat crop. In other 
parts of the country the prospects for a large 
harvest are good. 


Our German fellow-citizens of this city are 
having a jolly time at their Schutzenfest. Over 
thirty thousand of them were present at the 
celebration last Sunday. and lager flowed in 
torrents. 


Many of the leading daily papers of this 
country have come outstrongly in favor of Mrs. 
Besant. They criticise severely the action of 
the Jewish Judge, Jessell, who deprived her of 
her child because of her Malthusian and Athe- 


istic views. 


Tue Right Reverend Archbishop Row, of 
Kingston, Jamaica, has swindled confiding 
merchants of that place out of $60,000. He has 
escaped from Jamaica, and is now in the island 
of Madeira, safe from pursuit of English jus- 
tice, He is still plous and prayerful. and 


expects forgiveness. 
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“really felt. Phe “mean,icéntémptible, selfish 
wretch! Did he imagine that after all these years 
of desertion, while he was rolling in wéalth, and I 
and my: babe. drinking“ to -the“dregs the cup’ of | 
poverty, I “could, at a few pleading words, forgive 
and forget ? Could he beliéve that idolatrous love, 
such as I: ġuce-felt for ‘him, could ever be kindled 
after it had been so completély killed out by his 
cruel; héartless, selfish.conduct,?* Did I not know'too} 
well that he married Miss Simms instead of me, bė- 
cause she owned six thousand dollars and [chad not}: 
a cent? I know that he did once love’ me, but it} 
was a wild and careless love like his reekless nature, 
though it was all he was capable of, and doubtless he 
thinks he loves me yet, and maybe does as much as 
such as he can love. And just ‘s¢e how complacently 
he talks—just as if he had but to open his arms and 
I would, fall into them at once. His dried-up, wiz-|- 
ened old frame is but ‘an outward picture of the 
inward man. He is contemptible in every sense of 
the word. I should feel it, even had I not known all 
his manners to his family during the many years he 
has “honored ” your town with his presence. Had 
he- dreamed that you and I correspondéd he would 
never have come back here or sought mé out. : Iam 
certain -of that.. His religion is as shallow-as his 
love. His sermons are.an intellectual ifeast, but I 
know him too well to believe they are his true.senti-. 
ments. He could not feel them, for hid soul is: too: 
shallow for: a deep thought to find permanent lodg- 
ment therein. But enough of him. I shall write 
him‘ 4- scathing - letter that will take a little. of. the 
self-complacency out of him, or J am nojjudge. 
` a Yours as ever, l CARRIE BROWN. 
“P, S. °Tis two days since I penned the above, 
and as I have neglected to mail -it, I open the letter 
too add the denouement. You remember that wild 
and wilful sprite, Hetty Cooper, that I wrote you 
about last summer, She is now chambermaid at the 
hotel here. She had charge of Mr. Conway’s room, 
and he had made quite a pet of her, giving her little 
presents, and, preacher-like, a ‘kiss now'and then to 
keep in her good graces, so that shé would run 
errands and do little extra jobs for him.. Well,. the 
night after he gave me the letter he offended. her in 
some way, and the next morning while he was at 
church preaching his Sunday sermon, she opened ‘his 
trunk, which for a miracle he had forgotten to, lock, 
and got to rummaging among his paper's, and at the 
very bottom of the trunk she found a large package 
carefully tied up, which on opening proved to be 
sermons, ail filed and numbéred, and each one signed 
with the name of Luther 8——, who, you remember 
was a talented young student of the University-at 
B , and was killed on the cars a few months after 
he, graduated.” He was just starting tp take charge 
of a congregation in. West Virginia, and conse- 
quently had all the sermons he had evey written (and 
he was an enthusiastic writer) along with him. As 
it happened, Hetty was his cousin, and knew all 
about the circumstances, and that-the! hand-bag of 
‘sermons was never found, She surmised at once that 
Mr. Conway had somehow obtained possession of 
them and. was memorizing and preaching them. as 
his own productions. She was not only ‘offended at 
the deacon, but desirous also of having the sermons 
credited to her cousin, so she went at -once to’ Rev. 
Mr. Booth and told him of ‘her discovery ; and after 
evening service. Mr. Booth invited Conway. to his 
house, telling him he had some. important business 
with him. When he came he told him of Hetty’s 
discovery, and added that for some time he had sus- 
pecicd something wrong about him, because of the 
great difference between his common conversation 
‘and public ‘speaking. - < And,’ continued. he, ‘I’had 
written to two-of your pretended endorsers, and last 
nigut’s mail brought me word that they had neither 
-of.them ever given a man answering to’ your de- 
sgertption a letter of. introduction, to any church ‘in 
the vountry,-and I am, therefore, compelled to think 
yu. guilty of forgery and the basest-deception. I 
shall: be compelled to expose the whole transaction 
‘ab uar next meeting, arid you ought, besides, to be 
handed over to the ¢ivil law which. you have so 
flagrantly violated, but for the honor of the church 
I give. you twenty-four hours in which to leave the : 
county, and if I hear of you continuing your nefari-| wedding ; and how surprised I was that she only 
_ous practices in any other place, I shall surely deliver | sent a short note, saying ‘it was impossible for her to 
..you ap to the tender mercies of the law.’: Mr. Booth | fulfill her promise, asked, me to excuse her, ete, The 
said the wretch just wilted down and left without a 


| lattu I note was so. cool I was :really hurt ‚about it, as we 
word, and in two hours he had his arrangements all | had always been such warm friends. Well, last night 
made and quitted the town for parts. unknown.” I received a long letter from her, and as we are all 
“This is all that she wrote concerning your father, | friends together, I will read it for you.” 
Sue, but it is eriough to show you that he is well and | 7 > [vo BE. CONTINUED. 
‘living in clover. ‘I'he church there is a wealthy one, i 
and the sermons he stolg were'so fine that he had no 
difficulty in making large colléctiéns’ His new con- 
verts had made up several nice amounts from time 


‘nated from a single common parental form, from a primary 
insect which possessed two well-developed: pairs :6f wings, 
and three pairs of legs..- Yet there arè very,many ‘inadcts in 
which either one or both pairs of swings have ‘become more 
or less degenerated, and many.in which they Rave even 
completely disappeared. . For example, in ‘the. wiéle order 
|of flies, or Diptera,the hinder ‘pair.of wings—in“the bee- 

parasites, or: Strepsiptera, on the other hand, the fore. pair 
of wings—have become degenerated or-entirely, disappeared. 
|. Moreover, in every order of insects we find individual genera, 
for species, in which the wings have more or less degenerated 


pyiis), Strepsiptera, etc. This partial or complete degnera- 
tion of the wings of insects has evidently arisen from 
natural selection in the struggle for life.’ For we find insects 
‘without wings living under circumstances where flying 
would be useless, or even decidedly injusious to them, If, 
tor example, insects living on islands fly about much, it may 
easily happen that when flying they are blown, into the seg 
by the wind, and if (as is always the case) the power of fy- 
ing is differently developed, in different individuals, then 
i ose Which fly badly have an advantage over those which- 
fly well; they are less easily blown into the sea, and remain’ 
‘longer in life than the individuals of the same “species 
which fly well. Inthe course of many generations, by the 
action of natura! selection, this circumstance must neces- 
sarily lead to a complete suppression of the wings, If this 
conclusion had been arrived at on purely theoretical grounds, 
we might be pleased to find its truth established by facts. 
For upon isolated islands the proportion of wingless insects 
to those possessing wings is surprisingly large, mugh , larger 
than among the insects inhabiting continents. Thus, for - 
example, according to Wollaston, of the 550 species of 
beetles which inhabit the island of Madeira, 220 are wingless, 
or possess such imperfect wings that they can no longer fly; 
and of the 29 genera which belong to that island exclusively, 
ao less than 28 contain such species only. It is evident that 
this remarkable circumstance does not need to be explained 
by the special wisdom of the Creator, but is sufficiently 
accounted for by natural selection, because in this case the 
hereditary disuse of the wings, the discontinuance of flying 
in the presence of dangerous winds, has been very advan- 
tageous in the struggle for life. In other wingless insects 
the. yant of wings has been adyantageous for other. reasons, 
Viewed. by itself, the loss of wings is a degeneration, but in 
these special conditions of life it is advantageous to the 
organism in the struggle for life. . 
Among other rudimentary organs I may here, by way o 
example, further mention the lings of serpents and serpent- 
like lizards.. All vertebrate animals possessing lungs, such 
as amphibious animals, reptiles, birds, and mammals, have 
a pair of lungs, aright and a left one. But in cases where 
the body is exceedingly thin and elongated, as in serpents 
and serpent-like lizards, there is no room for the one lung 
by the side of the other, and it is an evident advantage to 
the. mechanism of respiration if only one lung is developed. 
A single large lung here accomplishes more than two small 
ones side by sidé would do; and consequently, in these 
animals, we invariably find, only the right or only the left 
lung fully developed. The other is completely aborted, 
althou#h existing as a useless rudiment. In like manner, 
in all birds the right ovary is aborted and. wi:hout func- 
tion ; only the left one is develcped, and yields all the eggs. 
I mentioned in the first chapter that man also possesses 
such useless and superfluous rudimentary organs, and: I 
.«pecificd as such the muscles which move the ears, Another 
of them is the rudiment of the tail which man possesses in 
his 8—5 tail vertebra, and which, ia the human embryo, 
stands out prominently during the first two months of its 
development ‘It afterwards becomes completely hidden. 
The rud:mentary little tail of man‘is an irrefutable prodf 
of the fact that he is descended. from tailed ancestors. In 
woman the tail is generally by one vertebra longer than in 
‘moan. There still exist rudimentary muscles in the human 
tail which formerly moved it. i l AY a, 
Another case of human rudimentary organs, only belong- 
ing to the male, and which obtains in like manner in all 
male mammals, is furnished by the mammary glands on the 
breast, which, as a rule, are active only in the female sex, 
However, cases of different mammals are known, especially 
of men, sheep, aud goats, in which the mammary glands 
were fully developed in the male sex, and yielded milk as 
food for their offspring. I have already mentioned before 
that the rudimentary auricular muscles in man. can 
still be employed. to move their ears by some persons who 
have perseveringly practiced them. In fact, rudimentary 
òrgans are frequently very differently developed in different 
individuals of the same species; in some they are tolergbly 
Jarge, in others very amail. This circumstance is very im- 
portant for their. explanation, as is also the other circum- 
stance that generally in embryos, or in a very early period 
‘| of life, they are much larger and stronger in proportion to 
the rest of the body than they are in fully developed and 
fully grown organisms... This can, in particular, bo easily 
pointed: out in -the rudimentary sexual. organs: of plants 
(stamens and pistil), which I have already mentioned. They 


fer the extreme torments of an endless hell through- 
out all the ages yet to come; to suffer in anguish. 
inconceivable, simply because of my own sin, and 
the sin of its heartless father. And should. she. live 
to-become 4 mother, all her children and. children’s 
children, ‘even to the tenth generation,’ must endure 
for billions and billions of quintillions of eons of 
ages, torments: which no fear can picture or describe. 
‘The bastard shall not enter the. kingdom of 
heaven,’ rang into.my.ears for months and years. I 
‘said to myself, These are only sheep and goats, only 
heaven and hell, only two alternatives, and: my poor 
little child has not a straw of hopé to cling.to. Oh! 
I shudder to think of all this, even now that it has 
become so entirely a thing of the past. Is it any 
wonder that my faith in a kind, overruling provi- 
dence was at last shaken? That I gradually lost my 
hold upon Christianity and the Bible, and learned to 
believe in nothing outside of nature and its material 
agencies? But I must stop, or my P. 5S. will ‘be 
longer than my letter. The coming of Mr. Conway 
to this place, and again acting out his base, hypocrit- 
ical, lying nature, has so stirred up and awakened 
thoughts of the past, that I-can hardly help pouring 
them all into your sympathizing bosom, my ‘old and 
dear friend. . I know you: rejoice with, me that the 
shadow has at last been lifted. My. daughter has 
grown up to be a good and lovely woman, honest 
and truthful notwithstanding the elements of base- 
ness she must have inherited from her father, J see 
her happy, loved, and respected, and find with her 
and her. noble; true-hearted husband, peace, happi- 
ness, and contentment, so that my life now flows'on 
in a calm, peaceful current. As of old, I am your 
loving friend, ` e Carre Brown,’ ” 
As’ Edith concluded the letter, Sue heaved a sad 
sigh, and was for a moment silent. ‘Then suddenly. 
sitting up firm and. erect she said: “Iam grieved 
and sorry that it is possible for human nature to be. 
so degraded and vile, so mean and contemptible, and 
that I must call such a man by the holy and revered 
name: of father, but what is, cannot be helped, and 
all I can do is to wait and hope.. Perhaps something 
may some day awaken his better nature, if he has 
any, and he may be able to retrieve some of his 
ast j Eee 
“Yes,” said Edith, “we will hope for the best. 
And now, to.change the topic of conversation, we will 
coax Rose to tell us why she seems to be résting un- 
der.a cloud. We know it is not begause of any dis- 
grace or unhappiness in her own pleasant, cozy, little 
home, or in that of her kind, useful, and respected 
parents, so we will hope she may be induced to’ un- 
burden her heart, and by ‘sharing divide her sorrows. 
If we only write down ‘our troubles in a private 
diary it relteves them ; and to tell them to a friend 
always lightens the burthen, so to tell them to a 
whole circlée.of friends will, maybe, scatter them to 
the winds.” : .. Ma een 
Rose smiled, and -said’ she was ready to confess, 
and that maybe her story might serve to “point a 
‘moral or adorn a tale,” though the actors therein 
were strangers personally to them all. ‘ You remem- 
ber, girls, how disappointed I was that my Tennesee 
friend, Miss Emma B——, could not come to my 


"Pan ‘Chanipions of the Church; their Crimes and Per- 
secutions,” now ready.” The most effective argument against 
the Church ever published. 1120 large pages. Price $8. 


are proportionately. much larger in the young flower-bud 
than in the matare flower. | í : 
: © ORIGIN OF NEW ORGANS, . 

[have remarked that rudimentary or suppressed organs. 
were ithe: strongest, supports of the monistic- cr mechan" 
ical: conception of the universe. If its opponents, the 

- dualists and teleologists, understood the immense signifi- 
eance.of rudimentary organs, it would put them into a state 
of deepair. Their ludicrous attempts to explain that rudi- 
mentary organs were given to organisms by the Creator.’ for 
the sake:of symmetry,”-or ‘ of a formal provision,” or “in 
consideration of his general plan of. creation,” sufficiently 
prove tbe utter impotence of. their perverse. conception of. 
the universe, I must here repeat that, even if we knew 
absolutely nothing of the other. phenomena of development, 
we should be obliged to believe in the truth of the Theory 8 
of Descent, solely on the ground of the existence of rudi- 
mentary organs. Not one ofits opponents has been able to 
throw even a feeble glimmer of an acceptable explanation 
upon these exceedingly remarkable and important phenom- 
ena. . There is scarcely any highly developed animal or 
vegetable form which has not some rudimentary organs, and 
in most cases it can be shown that they are the produets of 
natural selection, and that they have become suppressed by 
disuse. Lt is the reverse of the process of formation iu 
which new organs arise from adaptation to certain condi- 
tions of life, and by the use of parts as yet incompletely 
developed. It is true our opponents usually maintain that 
the origin of altogether new parts is completely inexplicable 
by the Theory of Descent. However, I distinctly assert 
that to. those who possess a knowledge of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology this matter does not present the slightest 
difficulty.. Every one who is familiar with comparative 
anatomy and thé history of development will find as little 
difficulty about the origin of completely new organs as about 
the utter’ disappearance of rudimentary organs. fhis dis- 
appearance of the latter, viewed by itself, is the converse of 
the’ origin of the former. ` Both processes are particular 
phenomena of differentiation, which, like all others, can be 
explained quite simply and mechanically by the action of 
natural selection in the struggle for life. "3 
- The infinitely important study of rudimentary organs and 
their origin, the comparison of their palzontological and 
embryological development, now naturally leads us to the 
consideration of one of the most important and instructive 
of all biological phenomena, namely, the parallelism which 
the phencmena of progress and divergence-present to us iu 
three different series. When, in the last chapter, we spoke 
of perfecting and division of labor, we understood by those 
Words progress and separation, and those changes effected 
by them, which in the long and slow course of the earth’s 
history have, led to a eontinual variation of the flora and 
fauna, to the origin of new and to the disappearance of 
ancient species.of animals and plants. Now, if we follow 
the: origin, the development, and the life of every. single 
organic individual, we meet -with exactly the same phenom 
ena of progress and differentiation. The individual develop. 
ment, or the ontogenets.of every single organism, from the 
egg to the complete form is nothing but a growth atiendeo 

“py a series of diverging and progressive changes. This 
applies equally to animals, plants, and protista, If, for 
example, we consider the ontogeny of any mammal, ot 
man, of an ape, or of a pouched animal, or if we follow the 
individual development of any other vertebrate animal oi 
another class, we everywhere find essentially the same 
phenomena. Every one of. these animals develups itselt 
originally out of a single cell, the egg. This ceil increases 
by self-division, and forms a number of cells, and by the 
growth of this accumulation of cells, by the divergent 
development of originaily indentical cells, by the division 
of labor among them, and by their perfecting, there arises 
the perfect organism, the complicated composition of which 
excites our admiration. fe i 
. It seems to me here indispensable to draw attention more 
clesely :to those infinitely important and interesting proc- 
essess which accompany ontogenesis, or the individual devel- 
opment of organisms, and especially to that of vertebrate 
animals, man included. I wish especially to recommend 
these exceedingly remarkable and instructive. phenomena to 
the reader’s must careful: consideration, first, because they 
are among the strongest supports of the Theory of Descent, 
and secondly, because, considering their immense genera] 
importance, they have hitherto been properly considered 
only by a few privileged persons. . 

We cannol indeed but be astonished when we consider 
the deep ignorance which still prevails, in the widest circles, 
about the. facta of the individual development of man and 
organisms in general, These fucts, the universal importance 
of which cannot be estimated too highly, were established, 
in their most important outlines, even more than a hundred 
years ago, in 1759, by the great German naturalist Caspar 
Friedriech Wolff, in hls classical “‘ Theoria Generationis.” 
But, just as Lamarck’s Theory. of Descent, founded in 1809, 

- lay dormant for half a century, and -was only awakened to 
new.and imperishable life in 1859, by: Darwin, in like 
manner Wollf's Theory of Epigenesis remained unknown tor 
nearly half a.century; and it was only atter Oken, in 1806, 
had published hia history of the development of the intest- 
nal tube, and after Meckel, in 1812, had translated Wolf's 
work (written. in-Latin) on the same subject into German, 
that Wolff’s theory ot epigenesis became more generally 
known, and-formed the foundation of all subsequent investi- 
gations. of the history of individual development, The study 
of ontogenesis now received a great stimulus, and soon there’ 
appeared the classical investigations of the two friends, | 
Christian Pander (1817) and Carl Ernst Baer (1818). Baer, | 
in his remarkable ‘‘ Eutwickelungsgeachichte cer Thiere,” | 
worked out the ontogeny of vertebrate animals in all its im-' 
rtantfacts. He carried out a series: of such excellent 
Qizervations, anki Wushraved them by such profound philo- 


a thorough understanding: of this important group of 
animals, to which, of course, man: also belongs. The facts 
of embryology alone would be sufficient to solve the ques-. 
tion of man’s position in nature, which is the:-highest of all 
problems. ee 


agis oe 


JTO BE CONTINUED] 
-Christianity and Materialism. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD., 


` Christianity teaches that God takes judicial cogni- 
zance of our religious opinions; that right beliefs in- 
volve moral merit, and erroneous- beliefs móral 
uilt. i : i 
“ He that’ believes and is baptized; shall be saved; 
he that believeth not shall be damned”. -The most 
abandoned and worthless characters, by belief ard) 
repentance in the last moments of earthly existence, 
can secure ‘an inheritance in heaven. ‘The nablest 
benefactors that ever lived, that ever labored for 
suffering, struggling humanity, will, without belief 
in Christ, be eternally damned. Every. pious! 
fanatic who has “died in Jesus,” évery priest or 
demagogue who has robbed and enslaved the people; 
and has been shrewd enough, at last, to cheat the 
devil out of his dues by availing himself of the great 
scheme of redemption, has been, or will be rewarded. 
with a crown of glory; while Jefferson, Paine, 
Franklin, Owen, Kneeland, Parker, with a multitude 
of Freethinkers of many ages and of different climes, 
although noted for their disinterested philanthropy 
and eminent services to the cause of human prog- 
ress, are doomed to torment as horrible as- God 
can inflict, as unremitting as the flow of time, and as 
lasting aś eternity. The last. murderer who was 
hanged because it was deemed, unsafe to allow him 
to remain on earth, having repented before his exe- 
cution, and availed himself of the offers of the great 
plan, by which he had always intended to escape 
the natural consequences of his acts, will, Christian- 
ity teaches, have an eternity of joy with Jesus and 
the angels; while the unfortunate man he murdered, 
dying without belief or conversion, will suffer unend- 
ing torment. 

Who would not rather be damned. with intellect- 
ual moral men and women, whose chief crime is that 
they are independent and courageous enough to 
examine the faith of their ancestors, and to reject 
whatever seems contrary to their reason and their 
sense of right, however consecrated by time, than to 
be saved with the ignorant and the vicious, whose 
principle merit consists in their declining to doubt 


religion taught. them in childhood, and their confi- 
dence that the blood of Jesus has the virtue to wash 
away all their sins and fit them for the mansions of 
the blest ? Who, I say, would not rather be damned 
with the former than be saved ‘with the latter ? 

The Materialist holds that belief is not a matter 
of volition, and cannot therefore imply moral merit 
or demerit. Right opinions, like health, are desirable; 
wrohg’ opinions, like ‘disease, are undesirable. But 
the best men, morally, may entertain erroneous 
views on religion as on other subjects; while the 
worst men may have been. educated in—or by their 
intellectual ability, may have acquired—correct opin- 
ions on subjects of a. religious nature. -A man’s 
religious views depend largely upon the place of his 
birth, his religious surroundings in childhood, the 
| associations of his later years, his opportunities for 
study, as well as the intellectual and moral charac- 
ter—dependent on his cerebral organization—which 
he has derived from his parents. If .he is born in 
Turkey he will uot ‘be likely to be a Christian: If 
he is born in Massachusetts or Illinois he will proba- 
bly not be a Mohammedan. If he has inherited 
religious tendencies, is surrounded in youth by relig- 
ious influences, and possesses" but little self-reliance 
or independence, he will probably retain through life 
the faith of his childhood. If he has a bold inquir- 
ing mind, is disposed to examine subjects for him- 
self, has access to works of a Liberal, philosophical, 
or scientific character, he will probably outgrow 
many of the religious errors of his early years. How 
absurd to hold that the religious opinions of any 
man, be he orthodox Christian, Mohammedan, Jew, 
Infidel, or Pagan, involve guit! Does the difference 
between the Baptist and the Methodist, the Episco- 
palian and the Presbyterian, involve criminality? 
May not the disbelief of the Unitarian in a triune 
God be without sin? May not the benevolent belief 
of the Universalist, that no human being will be con- 
signed to endless punishment, be not only honest, 
but free from sin? : e ! 
answer afiirmatively.. Why not go a little a jer, 
and admit that Theodore Parker was not necaarily 
sinful because he rejected as unhistorical the miracu- 
lous portions of the New Testament. Why not 
admit that the opinions of the ‘Atheist, whether they 


reason or sense is there in the declaration that “ He 


bélieveth not shall be damned.” 


We ¥ecognize the import 
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sophical reflections, that his work became the foundation for 


|prayer and praise. 
.: to-day erects, for this purpose, immense churches 
:-land cathedrals, . Among the most. costly edifices in 
„| the. land ‘are houses of worship. They have been 
` | built chiefly from the earnings of the struggling poor, 
from the scanty pittance of men and women who 
have to work so hard and so constantly that they 
have neither the time nor the energy to improve their 
minds by study and reflection. 
and showy buildings: are dedicated to God, and used 
for purposes of worship, which worship consists in 
uttering and singing God’s praises, telling him how 
great and glorious he is, and how mean and misera- 
ble are the men and women he has made. 
involves not simply a doubtful compliment, but a 
positive insult to the supposed maker of man, that 
is, if he is capable of being insulted. 


or to investigate, in their adhering firmly to the]. 


Liberal-minded Christians will], 


be true or false, involve no moral turpitide? What 
that believes and is baptized, shall be saved; he that 


and li ance of correct ‘opinions, 
and labor to discover and advance the teith; bit Yel consolanon] 
fink as little of condemning men for ther konstens 


AUS 


opinions as.we'do of blaming them for their complex- 
ion or nationality, If wrong opinions lead to acts 
that are in violation of law, society, to protect itself, 
may punish the’offender.for the acts, but not for his 
abstract beliefs, whatever they may be, 


of God by 


Christianity encourages the woe 
ristianity of 


The orthodox © 


And these expensive 


Yet it 


Materialists believe that true worship, if the term 


may be used, consists in living an honest life, and 
trying to make ourselves and our fellow-beings bet- 
ter and happier. "We confess we do not profess to 
love a being we know nothing about, but among 
our own species we can find objects worthy of our 
deepest affections. 
a being of whom we have no proof, but we render 
homage to genius and worth in humanity. We never 
thank an unknown something or somebody for our 
misfortunes, but we hold to a philosophical resigna- 
tion to the harshest decrees of nature, if they cannot 
be averted or avoided. For religion we substitute 
practical morality ; for prayer, self-reliance; for 


We do not speak the praise of 


piety, intellectual culture; for love of God, love ef 
man and a tender regard for everything that feels in 
common with us the consciousness of existence. 


Leigh Hunt, in a little poem, expresses the very 
quintessence of our “ faith.” 


“ Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase,— 

: Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
‘And saw within the moonlight of his room, 

Making it rich and like the uuly’s bloom, 

‘An angel writing in a book of gold, 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?’ The angel raised its head 

And with a look made all of sweet accord 

-Replied, ‘The n mes of:those who Jove the Lord.’ 

‘Aud:is mineone! asked Abou.. ‘Nay, not so,’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily stil; axd said, ‘I pray thee, then 

‘Write me as one who loves hisfellow-men.’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

He came again, with great awakening light, 


And showed the names whom Jove of God had blest, . 
; And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


Christianity teaches that there are two distinct 
localities to which human beings are consigned after 
death; one is a place of happiness, the other is a 

lace of torment. The way to heaven is narrow and 
but. little traveled; the road to hell .is broad and 
thronged with:.people. - 

“Enter ye in at the strait gate; for wide is the 
gate and broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be which goin thereat. Because 
strait is the gate and narrow is the way which 
leadeth ‘unto life, -and few there be that find it.” 
Matt. vi, 14, 15. . 

“ I might,” says Massillon, the great preacher, 
“speak to you of the two ways, one of which is nar- 
row, rugged, and trodden but by few; the other, 
wide, smooth, strewn with flowers, and covered with 
the multitude of mankind, In the sacred books, the 
people generally are always spoken of. as deserving 
of reproof, and the righteous as forming ar insig- 
nificant number when compared with the great mass 
of sinners. — . 

“ | figure to myself that our last hour is come; the 
heavens are opening over our heads, time is no more, 
and eternity is begun. Jesus Christ is about to 
appear to judge us according to our deserts, and we 
are here awaiting at his hands the sentence of ever- 
lasting-life or death. I ask you now—stricken with 
terror like yourselves, in no wise separating my lot 
from yours, but placing myself in thè situation in 
which we all must. one day stand before God, our 
judge—if Christ, I ask, were at this moment to come 
to make the awful partition of the just and the unjust, 
think you that the greater number would be even 
equal? If the lives of the multitude here were sifted, 
would he find among us ten righteous? Would he 
find a single one?” (Sermon on the Small Number of 
the Chosen.) 

This religion requires us to believe that countless 
millions of our race will suffer unending torment. 
Our nearest .and dearest friends who have died or 
may die unconverted, will be thrust annals and 
devils, into.a lake of fire and brimstone. Even when 
the'belief in such a hell is given up by orthodox 


‘Christians, it is still held that the punishment of the 


unconverted is so terrible, that the thought of human 
beings struggling in a lake. of fire and brimstone, 
alone can enable us to realize the intensity of the 
sufferings.of thé damned: And this is a religion of 
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Correspondence Extraordinary..” 


Letters from the Devil. 
i NO. XX. 
STRUCTURE OF PLANTS, 


My Dear Reavers: You have already perceived 
that I feel a partiality towards the subject of botany, 
and F shall not do full justice to my feelings unless I 
say something further to you upon the subject. 

By way of repetition, I may say then that thescience 
of botany includes every thing that relates to the 
vegetable kingdom, whether in a living or in a fossil 
state. It embraces the consideration of the external 
forms of plants, of their anatomical structure, of the 
functions they perform, of their distribution over the 
globe at former epochs as well as at the present 
time, and of the various uses to which they are sub- 
servient, It takes the vegetable world from the 
earliest stage of development, when the plant consists 
of a simple cell, and follows it up through all the 
stages through which it is capable of ascending. It 
takes cognizance of the minutest and simplest lichens 
and mosses, which are visible only by the aid of the 
microscope, and the most gigantic productions of your 
tropic zone. It marks the relations which subsist 
between all members of the vegetable family, and 
traces the mode in which the most despised weeds 
contribute to the growth of the mighty denizens of 
the forest, 

. The elementary structure which is the foundation 
-of all vegetable tissue is the cell. In the young suc- 
culent bud of a growing stem, each cell consists of 
another firm, elastic membrane of cellulose constitut- 
ing a cell wall; within this, a gelantinous soft mass 
of protoplasm, a cell cavity containing a more or less 
watery fluid—the cell sup. Of these elements of 
the cell, the protoplasm is that which is essential for 
its growth and development. In it are contained all 
the substances requisite for the formation of the 
cell wall and the cell sap, and the nucleus is merely 
a differentiated portion of it. From it, then, all the 
other parts of the cell are formed,.and it is essential 
to the growth of the cell. 

The growth of the cell is usually, at first, uniform 
throughout, and it has therefore a more or less round- 
edform. The protoplasm in the process of growth 
may be completely absorbed; and when this occurs, 
growth ceases and the cell walls form merely a frame- 
work. It may, however, remain a long time, assum- 
ing various shapes, and often uniting with coloring 

_ matters. f 

We have thus in the cell an epitome of vegetable 
life, and this is the most perfect form of the cell. As 

we pass to the higher forms of plants, where many 
cells are united, we find a physiological specializa- 
tion taking place, by which certain cells are set apart 
for assimilation, some being embryonal, some’ sup- 
porting, and others protective, ete. 

Cells, I will say again, united. together constitute 
cellular tissue. It exists in all plants, and abounds 
in fleshy roots, stems, leaves, and in succulent fruits. 
It constitutes the pith and outer bark of trees, and 
is very abundant in the centre of the stem of special 
kinds of trees. The cells in the tissué vary much in 
size. Ina cubic inch of a leaf of a carnation there 
are upwards of three millions. of cells. They are 
frequently found one one-thousandth, one five-hun- 
dreth, and one three-hundreth of an inch in diameter. 
In some of the cucumber tribe, and in the pith of 
some aquatic plants, cells one fiftieth and one thirti- 
eth-of an inch in diameter are often found. 

The protoplasm which lines the interior of the cell 
wall, and which is the essential living portion of the 
cell, consists in albuminous substance mixed with 
water, and some incombustible materials, and it also 
contains some organic compounds, It has a homo- 

_ geneous, soft, gelatinous substance, As usually 
found in the cells it has a granular and turbid 
appearance, This arises from an admixture of form- 
ative matters, to which the term metaplasm has been 
properly applied. an? 

By the term cell sap, is meant the fluid contained 
in the vacuoli. It consists in great part of water, in 
which are dissolved various salts derived from with- 
out, and compounds formed by assimilation in the 
plant itself. Among the latter I will . mention 
inulin, a substance closely allied to starch and sugar, 
found in composite plants. -o 

Chlorophyll is the green coloring matter of plants. 
It occurs in the cells of the superficial parts of plants 
united with small portions of the protoplasm which 
are combined into grains of various forms. Starch 
grains are usually abundant in the chlorophyll bodies, 
Chlorophyll consists. of four substances, two yellow, 
and two green, which possess distinct optical proper- 
ties. Physiologically it is very important.. It is 
developed under the action of light, and undergoes 
changes according to its state of . oxygenation. 
Hence the varied tints of leaves in autumn. Numer- 
ous coloring matters occur. in plants, especially in 
fiowers, and all such when not green are included 
under the general term chromule. `’ 

Starchy and oily matters and albuminoids occur 
very abundantl¥ in the cells of plants, where ‘they 
are stored for the purpose of nutrition. Starch, 
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_composed chemically of carbon and the elements of 
, water (hydrogen and oxygen), oceurs in the form of 
fine grains, more or less oval or. rounded, which 
| Vary in diameter from the one four-thousandth to 
. one two- hundred -and - fortieth of an-inch. Each 
grain contains starch in two forms; one, receiving 
the name of granulose, is easily soluble, and gives a 
deep blue color on the addition of iodine; the other 
iform, starch cellulose, is less soluble, and gives a 
green or brown color with iodine; but the former is 
most abundant in the grain. The individual grains 
either lie distinct from each other in the cells, as in 
] 
so as to form compound grains, as in arrow-root, 
sago, procured from the arum maculatum. Grains 
of starch present a very characteristic concentrically 
striated appearance. ~ This is the result of their 
mode of formation. Starch is often accumulated in 
the internal, and often in the subterranean, parts of 
plants. It occurs abundantly in the fieshy roots and 
in st@ms, as well as in seeds and fruits, and is easily 
separated by washing. The ordinary cultivated 
grains yield starch:in considerable quantity, as do 
the’ potato, arrow-root, cassava plants, the sago- 
palms, and banana fruit. 

Sugar occurs abundantly in the sap of’ plants. 
When pure, and in a solid state, this substance is 
crystalline and soluble in water, but it also occurs 
in an uncrystallized form, There are two marked 
varieties of it. Cane sngar, produced from the sugar 
cane, sugar maple, beet, carrot, etc., and grape sugar, 
occurring in numerous fruits, as grapes, gooseber- 
ries, currants, peaches, apricots, etc. During the 
sprouting of the seed.the starch is converted into 
grape-sugar, and a similar change is induced by the 
action of malt or any ferment. ` A sweet substance 
(not a trae sugar) called mannite is procured from 
the manna-ash, as. well as from the various seaweeds, 
and from species of the eucalyptus, and even the 
dandelion. 
` Gum, or mucilage, is another substance found in 
vegetable tissues. When pure, it is soluble in 
water, and also in dilute acids, but not in alcohol or 
ether. It is one of the forms through which vegeta- 
ble matter passes in being applied to the purposes of 
plant life. It exists largely in the vegetable juices. 
From the bark of many trees it is procured in the 
form of an exudation. Two well-marked kinds of 
gum are met with, Arabian, soluble in cold water, 
constituting the chief ingredient of gum-arabic, pro- 
cured from various species of acacia; and cersin, in- 
soluble in. cold water, but readily soluble in boilin 
water, constituting the gummy secretion obtaine 
from the cherry, plum, and peach. A substance 
called bassorin, or vegetable jelly, is found in traga- 
canth, the roots of some orchids, as well as in carra- 
geen and other seaweeds. It is allied to gum, but 
differs in swelling up and becoming glutinous when 
mixed with water. Another substance, called pec- 
tin, exists in the juice of the apple, pear, and other 
pulpy fruits. It is changed, by the action of alka- 
lies; into pictic acid, which is found in many fruits 
and such succulent roots as carrots, turnips, beets, 
ete, 

Oils, fats, and resins occur in cells of plants, or in 
special canals or glands, as products of assimilation. 
The oils are either fixed or volatile, the former being 
divided into drying, fatty, and solid, while the latter 
are distinguished according as they consist of car- 
bon and hydrogen alone, or of these elements com- 
bined with oxygen or with sulphur. Resinous mat- 
ter occurs in the form either of fluid balsams or of 
the various kinds of solid resin and pitch. In the 
rind of the orange and lemon glands of oil occur, 
Turpentine canals are met with in the woods of 
pines; and vitte, or oil-canals, in the fruit of um- 
belliferous plants, such as the coriander, In the 
fleshy covering of the olive there are numerous oil 
cells. The fruit of the Guinea-palm yields a solid 
oil called palm-oil, The dotted appearance of the 
leaves of the orange, myrtle, eucalyptus, and St. 
John’s wort depends upon the presence of numerous 
cells, or cavities, containing essential oil. 

As allied tothese secretions, I will also mention 
caoutchouc which, is found in the milky juice 
of plants, especially those belonging to the fig, 
spurge, and dogbane orders. The trees most pro- 
lific in this substance are siphonia elastica, urceolo 
elastica, and urostigma elasticum. Gutta-percha is 
the concrete milky juice of the taban plant (Isonan- 
dra gutta), Wax is also found in the tissues of 
plants, and it frequently occurs as a secretion on the 
stems of the wax palm and on the surface of the 
fruits, as in the bloom or glaucous secretion of the 
palm and candleberry myrtle. Crystals of lime salts 
occur in the interior of cells, and also in the cell- 
wallfeof plants, They consist of lime in con- 
nectfon “with carbonic or oxalic acids, and are in 
many plants very abundant. In monocotyledons 


they usually assume the form of needle-like crystals, | 


and are termed raphides ; they consist of oxalate of 
lime. They are remarkably well seen in the banana. 
The squill bulb and the bulb of the onion exhibit 
raphidian cells, which are easily separated during 
the decay of the plants. The crystals are also 
arranged in 4 conglomerate form, as may be seen in 
the root of Turkey rhubarb, to which they impart 


grittiness ; and in old-man cactus they constitute 


the potato, wheat, and pea, or they are aggregated | 


sixty or eighty per cent of the dried tissue. In a 
single cell of the poke (Phytolacca decandra) twenty 
to_ thirty crystals may be seen. In the epidermal 
cells of species of ficus, and other allied plants, pro- 
longations inward of the vell-wall occur, at the.ex- 
tremity of which small crystals of carbonate of lime 
‘are deposited. To these the name of cystoliths has 
been applied. Siliceous matter occurs in the walls 
„of cells, as in grasses and horsetails, and especially 
in, diatomace. l 
In connection with the epidermal appendages of 
plants, I should mention the fact that this eperdermis 
or skin is very thin in aquatic -plants, while in aerial 
-plants it is materially thicker, and in trees and shrubs 
this becomes the bark. In the epidermis are found: 
stomata or breathing pores. These exist abundantly 
upon the stems and leaves of plants, and sometimes: 
on parts of the flowers. They are absent from the 
root structures, though present on underground axial 
structures. The guard cells have a power of opening > 
and closing these orifices. Their number varies from 
200 to 160,000 or more in å square inch of surface. 
In the leaves of the white lily there are 60,000 in a 
square inch on the under surface, and 3,000 on the 
upper. On the leaves of the cherry laurel there are 
90,000 on the lower surface and none on the upper. 
Upon the epidermis of a great variety of plants 
are found certain appendages called hairs, scales, and 
prickles, denominated trichome. They are erect or 
oblique, or they lie parallel to the surface and are 
appressed. I will not detain you by entering into a 
minute consideration of them, Names are given to 
the surfaces of plants, according to the presence or- 
absence of these hairs, The following are the most. 
important: Glabrous, smooth, having no hairs; 
hairy or pilose, furnished with hairs; pubescent, cov- 
ered with soft, short, downy. hair; villous, having 
long, weak, and often oblique hairs; sericeous, cov- 
ered with long, closely appressed hairs, with a silky 
lustre; Aispid, covered with long, harsh, or stiff hairs, 
not appressed; Airsute, covered with long, tolerably 
distinct hairs, not harsh, not appressed; velvety, 
with a dense covering of short down; tomentose, cov- 
ered with crisp, rather rigid, entangled hairs like 
cotton, which form asort of felt; woolly, with long 
curled, and matted hairs, like wool; bearded or stu- 
pose, when hair occurs in small tufts, ete. Hairs 
‘serve as ducts through which the secretion of the 
glands is discharged. Such hairs are found in the 
nettle and are called stings. When the nettle is 
grasped with violence, the sting is crushed and hence 
no injury is done to the skin. _ 
But enough for this time. I wish in my next to 
say something about the organs of plants, which I 
hope will not be wholly uninteresting.’ In the mean- 
time take good care of yourselves and be happy.. 
Your watchful friend, LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “Splitfoot.” 


Communications. 


Abbot and the Petition. - 
BY THERON C. LELAND. ARTICLE V. 


Obscenity in the lowest rank of literature isn’t Comatock's 
real distress at all, nor that of the people behind him, nor is 
its suppression their real object. That is only a blind, a 
decoy, “springes to catch woodcock.;” and Mr. Abbot 
“talks like a green girl” when he gives that credit to the 
Comstock movement. Yelling after Ingersoll and the rest 
of us, ‘‘ Don’t fall into the trap !” he is the easiest and most 
innocent of dupes himsélf, and tumbles headlong into the 
Comstock pit. What Comstock is after is the Freethinking 
force of -this country, a8 he and his confreres have many 
times openly ayowed, and I personally heard that avowa] in 
their last annual meeting here in New York. In the face, 
however, of this avowed purpose, Abbot, throughont this 
whole controversy, gives Comstock credit for honestly aim- 
ing at real obscenity in literature, and believes, or pretends 
to believe, that Comstock states the truth about the amount 
and extent of circulation of obscene matter. But we who 
have watched him and investigated his statement know that 
they are not true. He began that story about ‘tons of 
obscene matter” years ago, and trots out’ the same old 
“tong” every year since in his speeches, his compilations 
of statistics, and annual reports. He shakes the same old 
obscene shirt across the bloody chasm, and then proposes— 
what do you think he proposes? Not the suppression of 
obscenity at all, for that would suppress his tride and his 
excuse for being. Heis bothered to death now to get new 
“ tons,” for those old ones so long played out, but which he is 
compelled to keep doing their veteran service. . He proposes, 
I say, not to suppress obscenity, but to gobble up Freethink- 
ers, physiologists, doctors, Spiritual mediums, Freelovers, 
anybody he can lay his hands on who happens to have any 
swag which he can bully the courts, the press, and public 
opinion into letting him drop into bis own pocket. He gets 
his living by obscenity, and he distributes his bait in kind 
around where it will do the most good, - : a 

And this is the man whom Mr. Abbot, the high-toned 
Liberal, apologizes for and defends, This is the cause Mr. 
Abbot, the valiant soldier in the battle against God in the 
Constitution, espouses and makes one with his own, At the 
slightest far-off shimmer in the vista of years of this red rag 
of God in the Constitution, our Boston Bull paws dirt, 
whisks his fly-brush, locks horns, and begs all Liberals to 
make a league and come to the rescue; but when the devil 
gets into the post-office right before our eyes, here and now, 


“and our ox gets gored, he shouts to all Liberals, “ Hands 

off! Let him- gore! ~Serves him right. He’s no business 
‘to publish a Liberal paper and get four subscribers to my 
one. ; 

I would be the last one to impute wrong motives to 

_ another. „It is only to account for extraordinary conduct 
which injures others, or which throws odious consequences 
on others, that estimating or inquiring into the motives of 
„another is justifiable at all. Mr. Abbot has himself to blame 
for placing himself in a position where the low motive of 
envy at the success of another is the most obvious one to 

. explain his conduct, The first thought, and finally the oniy 
Motive that can account for his otherwise unaccountable 
attack on Mr. Bennett while he was under arreat, struggling 
to get free, and calling on Liberals and friends to back him 
up. With petitions and material aid, and account for The 
Index counterblast imploring Liberals to do no such thing, 
ig the motive of envy at the succeesful rivalry of another. 
This motive of envy is in all men’s mouths as accounting 
for Mr. Abbot’s conduct, and I do but voice the general 
opinion when I give it expression. 

Aside from remembering his brother in bonds, not as 
bound with him, but as wishing he might stay bound ; 
aside from visiting him in prison in this over-the-left way, 

` and the motive for it, there is also the general motive that 
he desires to stand well with the orthodox party. The 
smile and nod of recoguition-of the respectable righteous 
are dear béatitudes to Mr. Abbot; their bad opinion and 
censure are his hell; and he is vociferating with all the 

' shriek he can command, and thrashing his arms wildly 
around his free-religious pulpit, imploring Libérals to be up 
to “trap "—trap is his favorite word; he is death ou trap— 
beseeching the signers of the terrible petition to repent 

_ before it is everlastingly too late; repent, and flee the wrath 
of an orthodox frown; repent, and escape the hell of ortho- 
dox misrepresentation; repent; and be saved among the 

. pious blest, where all good weak-kneed Liberals will immor- 
tal dwell, and where the gracious patronage and favor of the 
saints will descend upon us like a dove, 


Mr. Abbot must be aware that he stands alone in the pasi- | 


tion he has taken and still maintains. In the first place, 

` there are the 70,000 against him. ‘Then all the correspond- 
ents of Zhe Index, who have expressed themselves upon the 
subject at all, have taken ground againet him. 8o, also, did 
one of The Index editorial contributors, Mr. Elizur Wright. 
Another editorial contributor, Mr, Frothingham, gave. him 
a sort of quasi endorsement in brief diplomatic phrase, but 
went dead against both Abbot’s and Comstock’s positions in 
one of his sermons, One other editorial contributor-—oh 
yes! There was one, the youngest, the latest born, in fact, 
the baby, Mr. A. W. Kelsey, in whom Mr. Abbot ought to 
have taken a world of pride, but somehow it. seems he 
didn’t, Kelsey endorsed Abbot-in-such an infantile, back- 
handed way that the poor, lone, lone editor, though sadly in 
need of support, had to snub and disown his endorser. 
Kelsey was willing to extend postal espionage to private 
letters, while Abbot draws the line on TRUTH SEEKERS and 
publications that are obscene in the eyes of Rev. Eldridge 
and Massachusetts orthodoxy. . : 

‘Trepeat that Abbot stands alone among Liberals in his 
advocacy of Comstock and apology for his works and 
ways. He alone dares to throw himself. across the path of 
the 70,000 signers and lecture them for their ‘ heedless- 
ness,” their obscenity, and their ignorance of “trap.” Now, 
I know very well that standing alone in one’s opinions or 
actions is not always proof of their unsoundness or inde- 
fensibility. I know that “to be in the right with two or 


three” is always noble—“ the judgment of which one out- 


weighs a whole theatre of othérs ”—but what if you stand 
alone in the wrong? What is it to be in opposition to the 
spirit of the age without even the two or three te back you 
up? ‘The prospect in such a casé would not seem to,be 
enchanting. Mr. Abbot now stands alone, not only opposed. 
to his own correspondents, -nearly all his own readers, 
nearly all the. members of the League, the 70,000 signers, 
- but he stands alone in the face of. the gathering force 
evolving out of all the ages, growing ever stronger, till now, 
since he throws himself athwart its track, no locomotive 
crushing of a bull butting defiance will equal the besom of 
destruction with which he will be swept out of the way, 
and -no prayers to the almighty Comstock will save him. - 
I have now gone through the main indictment which Mr. 
Abbot has seen fit to sue out of the—very far from supreme 
. —court of his inner consciousness sgainst the 70,000; and 
have shown its utter fallacy and-falsity. I have finished 
all that seems needful of the personal criticism of the 
_ man, Abbot, or of-answer to his personal views. I propase 
two or three. more articles dealing with definitions of 
“obscenity,” “immorality,” how to suppress them aud 
how not to do it, There following articles will be more of 
affirmation and statement of principlec—teaa of negation 
and criticism. 
If any readers of Taz TRUTH Suexer think I have 
handled Mr. Abbot with too little glove, let me remind 
them that he had the floor for six whole months, brandish- 
ing his. immaculate flag and denouncing the 70,000 signers 
either ag duped or depraved, before any one appeared. to 
defend those signers as such. © 
Mr. Bennett had indeed kept up the defense of the peti- 
tion, defense of himself, and incidentally of the petitioners, 
and- -had done goed and effective work; but it might be said 
` that be was interested personally and in other ways than for 
. the establishment of the right. It was time that some lsy- 
man in the order of Liberal Knighthood—one who. had no 


motive whatever but his interest in freedom and progress— ok is owi analogous tothe flame of compoun d 


carburets, whereas the nebulosity emits only a light 
‘received from the Sun. This delicate distinction, 
says M. Faye, is of the highest importance in study- 
ing the-physical constitution of these bodies. It may 


` should state the true situation for the 70,000 and plead their 

cause. When this storm burst in Dccember last, I was a 
_gubscriber and an. interested reader of The Index, and an 
“admirer of Mr. Abbot, though I 'haye never met nor seen 
“‘him'personally, Qn the other hand Iwas not a subscriber 
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nor a reader of Taz TRUTH SEEKER, and had but & passing 
acquaintance with Mr, Bennett, But the Comstock attack 
on him rallied around him a host: of friends, new and old; 
as every victim of oppression always does; and, as a Lib- 
eral, I could not do otherwise than rank myself with these 
friends. Mr. Abbot might have done the same, and so not 
only have retained all his own adherents, but ipcreased 
their number. But, to the astonishment of the whole 
Liberal world, he saw fit to side with Comstock, and:so 
parted company with many a Liberal whose influence and 
support he will miss and may some time sadly need. Asto 
my own influence, I know it is-of the smallest; but, such as 
it is, he had those well known nine points, possession, in 
his favor; and if he had had the keen sense of the fisherman 
to know eel from blacksnake, or hadn’t, as a hunter, gone 
of on the scent of a polecat, mistaking it for possum (his 
very dog would turn upon him for that), I would be with 
him now, and might be writing these articles and expending 
this brain force in his defense, or in promoting his-enter- 
prises, instead of the most disagreeable duty of removing 
himself as an obstacle out of the path of progress. i 

In what I have written I have but given blow for blow, 
The knocks receiyed were of the unkindst, if not the hard- 
est; and I have meant that mine in return should tell. I 
care nothing for Abbot, the individual, as I hope no one’ 
will care for me the moment I become recreant to the great 
cause of buman progress. I care for the human race, and 
honor the individual who promotes the interests of the race, 
I revere the man who is loyal to its work; but when he. 
turns, and rends, and undoes the structure which he had so 
laboriously built up, and that be had enlisted. some of us in 
helping him to build, why, he becomes of no more account 
than so much avoirdupois of bone, muscle, and viscera, 
and we dump him with the garbage. i 


be added that the spectrum experiments conducted by 
Alexander Herschel have proved that sodium exists 
in a state of luminous vapor in the train of many 
aerolites.. ; ee : 3 
The result of the spectrum studies goes, therefore, 
to prove that the stars only vary from each dther, 
and from the Sun, in special and minor ways, and 
that there are no important and essential differences 
in their constitution. M. Faye, in one of his reports - 
to the French Academy of Sciences, says: “Thus 
we see extended to all the stars of the universe that 
unity of composition which distinguishes our. solar 
world and the aerolites; unity which fs, however, 
compatible with many variations as singular as they 
are unlooked for.” , 
_-, These same results lend a great semblance of 
truth to the supposition that the stars have a func- 
tion analogous to that of our Sun; and that they are 
like it, surrounded by planets which they keep in - 
place by force of attraction, and which they illumine - 
and vivify by their light and heat. Soit may well 
be—and eminent astronomers have given such an 
opinion their sanction—that these distant regions 
are inhabited by beings intelligent like ourselves, 
capable of studying the harmony of creation, and 
of appreciating the powers of the universe. 


CHAPTER III, 
THE SUN, 


I 


“This star among the stars,” to use Arago’s ex- 
pression—“ the light of the world,” as Copernicus 
calls it, “ the heart of the universe,” in the language 
of Theon of Smyrna—we see shining like a lumi- 
nous globe, incessantly darting in every direction its 
rays, which transmit with inconceivable rapidity 
both light and heat. ` i 


Lessons in Popular Srience. 


Astronomy. - 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST. AUTHORITIES. 


j trum 


Spectrum analysis has settled this long-vexed ques- 
tion; has shown us that certain nebul were not 
masses of distinct stars, but matter in a gaseous 
state, and has even enabled us to ascertain their ele- 
ments. j : f 

Mr. Huggins, describing his first experiment on 
this head, in August, 1864, says: “I seleeted one of 
the luminaries in the class of nebulæ, which was very 
small, but relatively brilliant. Great was my aston- 
ishment when, on looking through the small glass of 
the de A apparatus, I discovered that its spec- 

ad no longer the appearance of a luminous 
colored band such asa star would have produced, 
and that in place of the continuous band there was 
nothing to be seen but three bright rays, isolated 
from each other.” ; 

This spectrum must, so far as it was possible to 
judge, have proceeded from a light emitted by mat- 
ter in a gaseous state. The most brilliant of its rays 
was produced by a body analogous to nitrogen, or, 
as Mr. Huggins thinks, even more. elementary: than 
nitrogen, and which we have not as yet been able to 
analyze. The weakest of its rays corresponded with 
the green of hydrogen. The mean ray of the group 
was almost, but. not quite, identical with the ray of 
barium. . : i 

In addition to these brilliant rays, there was a con- 
tinuous spectrum, singnlarly faint, proceeding from 
a diffused light, which seems to correspond with the 
eentre of the nebula. This is proof that it contains 
a nucleus, very small, but more brilliant than the 
rest of its mass. f 

Mr. Huggins has since analyzed the spectra of 
more than sixty nebulæ or stellar masses, which may 
be divided into two groups; the first comprising the 
nebnlæ, which give a spectrum such as that just de- 


scribed, or, at all events, a spectrum comprising one 


or two of the three rays in question. Of the sixty 
which he examined, about a third belong to the 
class of gaseous bodies: the.light of tbe remaining 
forty produces spectra of apparent continuity, The 
harmony between the results of spectroscopic and tele- 
scopic observations, in regard to what is common to 
both, is a proof of their accuracy; half of the nebule 
with a continuous spectrum have been shown to be 
stars, and in process of time another third will prob- 
ably be added to the number. But Lord Rosse 
failed to ascertain this definitely concerning 2 single 
one of the gaseous nebula. 


XIL 


Mr. Huggins was the first to apply the spectrum 
analysis to the study, not of matter, but of the 
motion of the stars. If they possess any motion of 
relative importance, their rays must undergo a cer- 
tain amount of displacement, and by this means these 
motions may be estimated. In respect to some stars, 
Sirius in particular, his researches have established 
the motion of these rays beyond all doubt. ` Í 

He also applied this effective procedure of analysis 
to the observation of the comets, and arrived at the 
strange conclusion that the central part has a light 


or. less dark color. 
larly close to the edge of the spots, luminous masses, 
known as jfacule, 
knowledge of the Sun’s structure, it must be examined. 
through a powerful ocular glass, at a time when the 
atmosphere is perfectly still. 
‘that the surface is covered with a multitude of small 
grains, all of about the same dimensions, but varying 
very much in shape, though the majority of them . 
are oval. A somewhat similar result is arrived at by 
examining through the ‘microscope milk that has 
been standing some time, the globules of which have 
lost their regularity of shape. 
times unite in small groups, when they present a 
more brillidnt appearance, while their oval shape has 
led to their being compared to grains of rice and 


Most of the ancient philosophers looked upon it-as 


a burning body, which lighted the world with the 
emanation of its substances. 
prevail two opinions, which are set forth in the chap- 
ter on Light ; one being that the Sun does, as a mat- 
ter of fact, emit luminous matter emanating from 
its own disk ; the other, that space is filled with a 
rarefied and elastic substance, which is called ether. 
This substance, by the vibratory motions which it _ 
transmits with great rapidity, produces to the eye 
the phenomenon of light, much in the same way as 


In modern days there 


the vibrations of the air produce to the ear that of 
sound. This latter theory is the one now universally 
adopted. . 

If the Sun’s surface is examined through the pow- 
erful instruments which science has at command, it 
will be found to present the irregular and undulating 


appearance of a stormy sea, covered with crevices 


and hillocks, and dotted over with spots of a more 
At times may be seen, particu- 


To obtain a more complete. 


Then it will be found 


These grains some- 


willow leaves, The collections of these grains near 


the solar spots are somewhat different, for they seem 
to be longer, and to be joined to each other, perpen- 
dicularly to the edges of the penumbra, and look 


like straw motes of unequal length, or the thatch ona 


roof seen through the telescope; the Sun also seems 
to be dotted with spots, of various shapes and size, 
less brilliant than the rest of ita disk. 


They are . 
simply solutions of continuity in the solar photo- 
sphere eaused by clouds ‘composed of metallic 
vapors. 

The solar spots generally look like round black 
patches, though it often happens that they are clus- 
tered in such a way as to form an irregular figure, with 
the central part, which is called. the nucleus or um- 
bra, black ; the contour, which is mezzo-tinto, is 
termed the penumbra, the whitish spots being known 
as facula. 

These spots were at one time supposed to be satel- 
lites evolving round the Sun, and, subsequently, to 
be clouds floating in its atmosphere, and even masses 
of scori# floating upon the sea of fire which’ consti- 
tutes its surface ; or even mountains whose beetling 
flanks may have produced the phenomenon of the 
penumbra, a E 

It is now about a century since- Wilson (England) 
proved to demonstration that the spots were due to 
cavities of which he had been able to ascertain the 
precise depth ; and he at the same time gave an 
exact idea as to the eomposition of the photosphere 
—that is to: say, the luminous stratum which envel- 
ops the Sun, i 

O Ba i [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A Synopsis of all Religious Beliefs. 
BY E. L. SAXON. 


To become conversant with the histories of all 
religions, and to be able to give such account of them 
as to run one within the other, as a ‘string threads 
each separate pearl, requires no small amount of 
reading, and a laborious comparing of many books. 
There will be m this article little original, and only 
a brief synopsis of the forms of religious belief 
and how our own gospel came down to us, showing 
that the nations we call heathen and barbarian had 
each a religious system, to them as sacred and holy 
as our own, and whose .ramifications underlie every 
tenet of ours, like the roots of some decayed, but 
still gigantic tree. Hindostan, or India, where first 
sprang to life a- religion, adored a God called 
Brahma, so sacred they built no temple, and made no 
image of him. By a thought he created the world ; 
was in all, and all would eventually be absorbed in 
him. This was afterward called; in translation by 
the Greeks, ‘“Pantheism,” meaning “God in all.” 
They adored Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, built tem- 
ples to them, and covered their walls with sculpture 
and hieroglyphic verses in a language of such remote 
antiquity that there remains no tradition of a people 
by whom it was originally spoken, making the pyra- 
mids of Egypt seem young. Their sacred books, the 
Vedas, with the exception of the Hebrew sacred 
writings, are all of the ancient writings that have 
come down to posterity in a state of preservation ; 
those of Chaldea and Egypt are said to have utterly 
perished. Wherever the theories they contain may 
have originated, Hindostan is the place where the 
most ancient written records exist. 

Their sacred books, the Vedas (meaning laws, 
and derived from a root, meaning light), they think 
were given by Brahma tothe first man. These books 
are written in Sanscrit (meaning perfect). Scholars 
call it the most copious and expressive of all lan- 
guages, and this proves it was used by a people far 
advanced in civilization, and with many ideas to 
express. The knowledge of it was confined to 
learned Brahmins, until in the last century it attracted 
the attention of European scholars. Their common 
and most generally read writings, are the Puranas, 
The code of Menu ranks, in antiquity, next to the 
Vedas, and to this day forms the civil policy of 
India. The following from the Vedas will give 
an idea of its spiritual portion: “There is one 
living’ and true God, everlasting, without parts or 
passions, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
the maker and preserver of all things. We can only 
recognize him by his works, and nothing but the 
Supreme Being should be adored, Let my soul re- 
turn to the immortal spirit of God, and my body 
return to dust. Thou only, O, Lord, art my ref- 
uge!” 

They believe the world was created in six succes- 
sive periods, man and woman formed last. Many of 
the traditions are similiar to our Bible stories. That 
of the serpent tempting the first pair, and Noah and 
the ark in the deluge, are very like, That of Christna, 
his incarnation and miracles, is a parallel with that 
of Christ, which story was written fourteen hundred 
years before Christ was born. They say their books, 
or copies of them, were carried into Egypt by a race 
of men called Yadvas. : 

When the mother of Christna is saluted by Siva 
and other angels before his birth, it is in these 
words: “In thy delivery, O favored among 
women, every nation of the earth shall have cause to 
exult.” 

Buddha Sakya was believed to be another incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. Iis sect of followers is the largest 
in India, and is followed in many other Asiatic na- 
tions, The ‘number is computed at a hundred and 
fifty millions. No nation has ever exhibited such 
wonderful temples as Hindostan. ‘Travelers all 
represent them as the most wonderful that ever have 
been seen in point of antiquity and grandeur, and in 
vast senlptured pillars and figures of elephants, 
lions, and’ men. No priests have ever maintained 
such power for a long series of centuries as the 
Brahmins. Missionaries have done little towards 
converting them, and a common maxim with them 
is, “ Heaven is a place with many doors, and each 
can enter in his own way.” They believe in a hell, 
or purification by fire ; also that water cleanses and 
purifies the sonl. In ancient days one wife only was 
allowed, now a man has as many as he chooses. 
Women are considered inferior to men, though less 
so than in some other Eastern nations. When they 
travel they carry the image of a serpent wreathed 
` round a pple, and their temples are full of them in 
atone and metal. 

Egypt is governed by a powerful priesthood, and 
its monuments tell of its great antiquity. Learned 
men say they came from that part of Ethiopia said 
to be on the banks of the Indus, or Industan. The 
points of resemblance between the two nations are 


too obvious to be overlooked, by even the most care- 


less observer. Some scholars claim the greatest antiq- 
nity for Egypt, but with little probability, for Hin- 


dostan writings give an account of two emigrations|and every effort was made 


from their country into Egypt at a remote period. 
Manetho wrote a history, while priest at Heliopolis, 
giving a history from'the earliest time. He pro- 
fesses to have taken it from inscriptions engraved on 
stone pillars by Hermes. A few fragments of this 
history have come down to us, and have been proved 
in some respects true, by their hieroglyphic writings 
on monuments and papyrus. A papyrus now in 
Europe, of the date of Shopoo (called Cheops by 
Greeks), proved that alphabetical characters—on 
papyrus and written documents—were in exist- 
ence when the pyramids were built, a thousand yeara 
before Moses was born. At El Karnac, the walls of 
a temple, from top to bottom, are covered with fig- 
ures in religious processions. The ark is carried on 
poles on the shoulders of priests, cherubims with 
extended wings, branched candlesticks, ete. The 
finding of the Rosetta stone by the French army 
while in Egypt, which required the combined talent 
of Europe to understand, added another link in the 
chain of testimony for her antiquity. 

The similarity of customs, priesthood, habits, in- 
scriptions, and sculpture proves that one nation 
sprang from the other. Which claims the greater 
age let the learned decide. I seek to show that all 
religions sprang from one source. In both countries 
a powerful priesthood heid the sacred books; in 
both, the religion of the priests was held from the 
people; both had a religious language differing from 
the vernacular tongue ; in both the priests married ; 
in neither was there a female priesthood; in both 
society was divided into castes, the sacerdotal and 
the highest ; both believed that bathing in holy rivers 
conferred sanctity ; both believed there was an im- 
mense reservoir over the firmament filled with water ; 
both believed an element existed above the atmos- 
phere, where gods and spirits breathe air as we do ; 
both believed in one great God; the pyramid or 
triangle was a prescribed form for sacred buildings 
in both countries ; both made similar offerings to 
their Gods. If the Egyptians still existed as a na- 
tion, we could see the books of Hermes, and perhaps 
find many other similarities. What we glean of her 
history and opinions is from those who were drawn 
thither in her palmy days as to a fountain of learn- 
ing and wisdom. Josephus says Abraham went down 
thither to become auditor to the priests, and compare 
their religion with his own. We know he did not 
circumcise his son until after his return from Egypt, 
and his child was born of an Egyptian mother, Per- 
haps the act was performed at her request, for cir- 
cumcision was an Egyptian ordinance, and Moses, 
when talking with God at the burning bush, says, 
“ How then will Pharaoh hear me, who am of mncir- 
cumcised lips?” - 

Amun was their God, called by Greeks “Jupiter 
Ammon.” Osiris, and Isis, his wife, are the most 
popular of the gods of Egypt. Priests were the 
only physicians, and they evidently understood mag- 
netism well, as Solon says, “They cure by simply 
laying on'of hands.” 

The Nile was sacred to them as the Ganges to 
Hindoos. Their oblations to the gods were meal, 
wine, turtle-doves, and young pigeons. This will be 
further noticed in the Jewish worship. On the 25th 
of December they hold a festiyal in honor of the 
birth of Horus. 

The rite of “the mysteries,” so celebrated, as 
afterwards taught by Pythagoras in Greece, was the 
most sacred of all worship, and there is little doubt it 
still, in some form, exists in all societies of any im- 
portance. The Masons have the all-seeing eye, the 
square and compass, the triangle, ete. 

The Egyptians believed and taught that they were 
the first created people, and their laws were directly 
from God, “a system,” says Diodorus Siculus, “that 
has been adopted by many other law-givers, who 
thus insure respect for their teachings.” Their 
sacred books correspond in number with the Vedas, 
four, .and, subdivided, made forty-two volumes. 
These were carrried in procession, and honored above 
all else. They have been lost for fifteen hundred 
years. . : 

Ah, when the collected knowledge of all ages 
perished at Alexandria, little did men dream how 
dark was the shadow cast over the long years to 
come, Our signs of the zodiac are remnants of Egyp- 
tian astrology. These signs were there represented 
by emblems, and finally became objects of worship. 
When the grand religion passed into shadowy 
dimness, dreary and empty indeed seemed the wor- 
ship of bulls, eats, and monkeys. 

When -Alexander the Great conquered Egypt, 
three hundred and thirty-two years before Chriat, he 
founded Alexandria, and, liberal in his great freedom 
of thought, invited thither men of all creeds and 
opinions, and, desiring to make it a commercial 
centre, it became the foens of trade, and brought the 
silent, unchanging East into connection with the 
ever-changing West. Soon in grandeur it was only 
surpassed by Rome, while in freedom of thought and 
commingling of opinions it surpassed it. 

Two Egyptian kings followed Alexander, and, with 
unsurpassed liberality, founded a library and musenm 
with an academy of learning. Ptolemy Soter, and 


| Philadelphus, encouraged men to congregate here, 


to induce them, The 


2. 


library contained 700,000 volumes, and manuscripts 
innumerable were deposited here; here were a medi- 
cal school and dissecting-rooms; here astronomy 
and philosophy were taught; men of different 
creeds compared them, rtudied religions, and under 
such influence a new set of teachers were formed, 
who carried to different countries the ideas they 
had received, and so mingled together the various 
forms of thought; each grafted on his own religion 
what suited him or left untouched what was dis- 
pleasing. There is little doubt but that from this 
centre the myths of ages took wing to the utter- 
most parts of the globe. This library was pil- 
laged by Christians during the time of Theophilus 
of Alexandria. The pillage was incited by constant 
feuds between the Christians and the worshipers of 
Egyptian gods. Theodosius the Great ruled then 
over the East, and he had been brought up a Chris- 
tian. . l vs 
The Chinese claim almost unlimited antiquity. 
A Jesuit missionary who has read hundreds of their. 
volumes says they observed the motion of the 
heavenly bodies soon after our date of the deluge. 
They named successive days for the same’ seven. 
planets that the Hindoos and Egyptians did. Unques- 
tioning obedience to Church and State constitute 
their morality. The greatest name among their sages 
is Confucius. He claimed to write no books, only 
collected scattered fragments, and compiled the writ- 
ings of those who had lived fifteen hundred years 
before him. The Chinese, too, believe in a supreme 
ruler, and in invisible spirit guardians. Confucius 
was born nearly six hundred years before Christ, and 
his maxim for a correct life was, “ Do not to another 
what you would not he should do to you.”. They, too, 
have a tradition similiar to our story of the first man 
and woman, and the serpent, also of more than one 
deluge, an immaculate conception, etc. The religion 
is that of Buddha, and an offshoot called Lamaism. 
All their holy. books are written in a language bear- 
ing aclose resemblance to Sanserit; they have ten 
commandments, in many respects similar to our own. 
Buddha in China is known as Fo. This religion spread 
from India into foreign countries with such rapidity 
that it came to be called “ the Vanquisher,” although 
it was uniformly peaceful in its progress. ; 

It is said that eighty thonsand followers of Buddha 
went forth from Hindostan into other lands, and the 
traditions of various countries are full of their mirac- 
ulous power, benevolence, and holiness. This relig- 
ion was never propagated by the sword; its votaries 
are computed at four hundred million, more than one- 
third of the human race. 

A notice ôf Chaldea is necessary to understand 
much of Jewish history, and, after that of Greece 
and Rome, a more thorough understanding of our 
own can be given. I shall strive to sum it np in as 
brief a manner as possible to be understood. 

Egyptians affirm that Chaldea was éettled by a 
colony from their country, while the Chaldeans claim 
that Egypt was settled by their people. Chaldean 
literature is destroyed, and Babylon, being built of 
brick and bitumen, has left little to reckon historical 
dates from. Their boast of antiquity is like that of 
the Chinese, but the oldest records found by the 
Greeks who followed the army of Alexander ex- 
tended back two thousand two hundred and thirty- 
four years before our era—one hundred and fourteen 
years after our received date of the flood. The 
similarity to Hindostan and Egypt, is proved by the 
little known concerning its religion and fragmenta 
of its grandeur. The ruins of Nineveh, after lying 
concealed two thousand four hundred years, have at 
last opened their-treasures of obelisks and granites. 


The sacred bull with wings and a human head; 
the sun, moon, and trident of Siva; the bull, the 
lion, the astronomical emblems; are all similar to 
those of Hindostan. The sexual emblems so com- 
mon in both Egypt and Hindostan, are wanting ‘here, 
but the tree of life with apples- of immortality is 
found. They, too, believed in a Supreme Being 
and superior deities; they, too, believed the world 
was created in six successive periods.. Their most 
important god was called Bell or Baal. When 
Babylon was conquered by Cyrus the Great, this 
temple was destroyed and robbed of its treasures. 

Persia, though ancient to us, is modern compared 
with the natione mentioned. The Persians had 
neither temples nor altars. “Their religion was sim- 
ple; they offered prayers to the source of light, or to 
the deity they believed resided there. Zoroaster, their 
great religious téacher, has been by some believed to 
have lived six thousand years hefore the Christian 
era. Plato mentions it as the common opinion; Plu- 
tarch says it was only five hundred years before the 
Trojan war. The Persians say he came from some 
country east of them, and assign him a date more | 
ancient than we do Moses. oa 

Miraculous stories are told of him, but one thin 
is certain, all Asiatic nations agree that such a man 
lived, and that he was eminent for wisdom and 
knowledge of astronomy. Í : 

It was said he lived twenty years on a mountain, 
and one day fire came down from heaven npon it. 
The King of Persia and his court came out tò see 
the sight, and worship the sacred flames, “Zoroaster 
came down through the fire unharmed, bringing the 
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sacred book of laws, that he said liad ‘been té $ 
“by Ormuzä himself. This book is called Zend Ace 


ta, meaning “ Living Word.” It was written in the 
Zend language, a dialect óf the Sanaérit confined to 
the priests. He taught the supreme essence or “The 
Eternal,” who pronounced the words; “Be it” and’ 
his resplendent abode sprang’ into light. He then 
created six resplendent spirits, one of which was 
Mithras ; the radiant angel was called the Mediatar: 
Ormiuzd created the world in six. successive periods. 
He firet spread out the firmament. with. its orbs of 
: light, ete., as in our Bible. The teachings of the 
Zend Avesta are to rely upon God, and’ he-will 
send his spiritual prophets in .time of need. It 
teaches the resurrection of the body, and that each be 
judged according to bis works.'.The father and 
son, the mother and child, will, if one is good and the 
other wicked, be separated, one cast into a lake of 
fire, the other carried to regions of glory. But even 
Zoroaster thinks that passing through fire will event- 
tually purify them... : ; - i 
. Ít is taught that children should obey their parents, 
wives their husbands, to:reverence old. age, give freely 
to the poor, multiply the species, not to steal. To be 
envious or proud isa sin. These things are taught 
„at great length. . . eee 
' As the religion passed from its. simplicity, priests 
gained power, and exacted tithes—and almost wor- 
..ship—from the people. Their most splendid. cere- 
monial was-on the 25th of December, in honor. of 
Mithras.. They abhorred images, and clung with 


Jeshu baih dove? . 


tenacity to the teachings of Zoroaster, through all 
. chances and changes. ``, ee ee 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Sepher Toldoth: Jeschu. 
es CHAPTER II. l a 
. -And it came to pass that when Jeshu was come to Nobah, 


- which ig near Jerusalem, he said to them, Have ye not here} 26° IT? B, 
anled th ~F pou, g stiffmecked people? -. ; 


a good ‘and comely ass? And: when they replied that. one. 
was at hand, he said, Bring him hither. - ` i 
And a most beautiful ass being brought, he mounted upon 
him and went to Jerusalem. 7 FA es | 
As he entered the city all the people sallied out to meet 
him. And raising his voice he said'to them, Concerning 
me the prophet Zacharias said, Behold thy king cometh to 
' thee, just and having salvation, lowly and sitting upon an 
ass and a colt the foal of an ass. me 
` These things being known, there was great weeping and 
rending of garments, and the devout men went and -com-| 
plained to the queen. = PADE PATO” anette 
(She was Queen Helena, the wife of King Janneus men- 
‘tioned above; she reigned after tle’ death of her hu&band. 
‘ Bhe is otherwise called Oleina, and had a son Nunbasus, the 
king, otherwise called Hyrcanus, who was slain by his ser. 
vant Herod,)* ee een ee a Pet 
The devout men said to the Queen, This fellow ‘deserveth 
“the worst punishment, for he is a seducer of men, Prithee, 
grant us‘the power, and we will take him.in our snares. 
The Queen answering, said; Call him hither that I may 
understand this case. But she thought to liberate him from 
„their hands, because she: was related to him by blood, 
Now the wise men, perceiving her design, said to her, Do 
not, O royal mistress, undertske to do this, lest thou shouldst 
- become his abettor; for by his -sorceries he leads men into 
error and crime. Eke 
At the same time they explained to her the whole matter 
of the ineffable name, aud- then ‘added, Tt is for ‘thee to 
impose pudishment, for he deserveth the worst, 


t 


“| perform his miracles before the people. 


Then they narrated the history of Joseph Pandera, and 
attested that Jeshu was a bastard and the son of'a separated 
woman. ca 

At this the Queen said, I understand you;-now bring bhim 
to me and let me hear what he saith, and see what he:doeth; 

` for everybody telleth ‘me of the great, miracles he perform 
eth. The wise men replied, ‘We wil] do as thon savest.. - 

Therefore they sent for Jeshu and placed him before the 
Queen. Then thus the Queen spoke: I have heard that thiu 
performeat many wonderful miracles; now do one in my 


presence, ae eee i 
Jeshu.: replied, Whatever thou commandest I will do, 


Meanwhile I pray this one thing: that thou wilt not give me 
into the hands of these wicked men who have pronounced 
me a bastard. The Queen replied, Fear nothing. - 

Then Jeshu said, Bring hithera leper and I will heal him. 
And when a leper waa brought he laid his hand upon him, 
and invoking the almighty name restored him to health, so 
that the flesh of his face became like that of a boy. ` i 

Furthermore Jeshu said, Bring hither a desd body, And. 
a dead body being brought, he sttaightway put his hand 
upon it, and pronounced the name, and it revived and stood 
upon its feet. ont 

Then said Jeshu, Esaias prophected concerning 
shall the Jame man leap as a hart, etc. se ws 

Then the Queen turning to the wise men said, How can. 
‘yeaffirm that this man is a sorcerer? . Have not seen him 
with my own eyes performing ‘miracles. like as the Bon of 
God? ri, i Fons 


me Then 


*The portion in parenthesis is probably an interpolation im 
whole orion part. The widow.of Alexander Janneus was named 
Alexandra. She reigned nine ‘years aftér the death ofther hus- 
band. She had two sons named Hyreunus and Aristobulus, 
both of whom reigned interruptedly after her, and Hyreanus 
was kiled. by Herod the Great. Tho interpolator has eonfound- 
ed Queen Alexandria with Queen Helen of Adiabene who wee 
succeeded'by her son Monobasus. Helena governed a province 
of Assyria some 600 miles distant from Jerusalem... Bhe 
embraced the Jewish faith, and visited Jerusalem about a.D, 
40 (Jos, Ant. B, rx. Ob, 2), i l 


But the wise men answering, saiit, Let not the Queenspehk 
thus,fer most certainly this man is a sorcerer. : Butithe 
Queen said, Get ye hence from: my. sight, and never ‘again 
bring a like aceusation before:me. A TE: 

. Theréfore the wise mien left the presence of the Queen, sad 
‘at heart, and conferring one with another they said, We will 
show ourselves crafty, so that this fellow may fall into our 
hands, = a R = e gcse od a Er 

Moreover a,certain.éne of them said, If it seemeth good to 
you, let one of us also learn the name, ard as he peiformeth 
the miracles, perchance we may take him. a : 
_, The wise men approved of this device and said; Whoever 
shall learn the name and shall confound this fellow, to him 
shall be given a double reward in the world to-come. «~~: 

Forthwith a certain one of the wise men named ‘Judah 
srose and said, If ye will answer for the supposed guilt of 
the offense by which Ishall speak the almighty name; I will 
learn it, and peradventure God in his mercy and great good- 
ness will bless me, and bring into my hands this bastard: and 
son of a separated’ women. f : 

Then all with one voice cried out, On us be the sin: do as 
thou hast proposed, and may thy work be crowned with 
SUCCESS. 4 

Therefore he also went into the Holy of Holies, and did 
the same. that Jeshu had dune. __ E nae fae are! 

Then going through the city he cried out, Where are they 
who report that this bastard is the Son of God? Am not I, 
who am only flesh and blood, able to do the things which 


The. Queen and her chiefs having heard of this, Judah 
was. brought before her, accompanied by the elders and wise 
men of Jerusalem. ..- H US 

But ihe Queen commanded Jeshu to be called, and said to 
him, Show us what thou hast lately done. And he began to 
Then Judali spoke these words to the Queen and all the 
people: Nothing that this fellow doeth is ‘wonderful -to us. 
Let him build his nest Among the stars: and I will hurl him 
down. Te 


Then Jeshu thus addresedd the whole people: Have ye not. 


been from the beginning, from the time when I first knew 


Judah ‘answered, Is it-not true that thou dost practice 
wickedness, thou bastard and son of aseparated woman? 
Did not our master Moses say concerning’ thee, If thy 
brother, the son of thy mother, entice thee, sayiug, Let us, 
etc., thou shalt bring the man out, and stone him with stones 
that he die? ; j , 

But the bastard answering, said, Did not Esaias prophecy 
concerning me? And are not these the words of my great 
forefather David concerning me; The Lord said unto me. 
Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee, etc.? And 


Jin like, manner in another place he said, The Lord said unto 


my Lord, Sit thou st my right band. 


. Aud now I will ascend to my heavenly Father and will sit 


at his right hand, and ye shalt behold it with your eyés. But 
thou, Judah, shalt not attain to this. 

And‘now Jeshu uttered the almighty name, and there 
came a wind avd lifted him up between heaven and earth, 

Forthwith Judah invoked the same name, and the wind 
also suspended him between heaven and earth; and thus 
both soared round about through the air. ` ; 

At the sight of these things all were astonished. But 
Judah again rvcited the name‘and seizing the. wretch hurled 
him down to the earth. : hy ; 


Then. Jeshu also invoked the name for the purpose of. 


bringing Judab down, and thus they wreatled together. 
But Judah seeing that his strength was not equal to that 
of Jeshu, moistened him with the sweat of his bcdy, Where- 


fore being rendered impure, they were both deprived of the 


use of the Shem Hamphoras until they were washed. 

Then a death sentence was brought against Jeshu, and he 
was brought up to hear it. If thou wouldst be free, do the 
things which thou-hast been wont to do hitherto. oo; 

. But Jeshu, when he found himeelf unable to do them, 
raised his voicé in lamentation, saying, David, my fore- 
father, prophesied concerning me, saying, Yea, for thy sake 
we are killed all the day long, ete. A 

When his disciples and the wicked crowd that adhered to 
him saw these things, being exposed to the danger of death, 
they fonght with the elders and the wise men of Jerusalem, 
and erabled Jeshu to escape from the city. f 

So Jeshu went speedily to Jordan; and when he had 
washed and purified himself, he declared again the name, 
and repeated his former miracles. 

Moreover, he went and took two stones as big as mill- 
stones, and made them fioat upon the water, and seating 
himeelf on them he caught fishes before the multitude, which 
they then did eat. | : ; 

. When the report of this thing reached Jerfsalem, all the 
wise and devout men began to weep, and to say, Who will 
dure to risk death by going and taking away fromm this bas- 


tard the almighty name? Lo, we pledge ourselves that 


he shall enjoy eternal happiness. : 
Then Judeh offered himself to go; to whom the wise men 


į said, Go and prosper. 


Therefore Judah went in disguise, and mingled. among 


the wicked fellows. ScHOLASTICUB, 
: [TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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We should every nigut call ourselves to an account: 
What infirmity have 1 mastered to-day? What passion 
opposed? what temptation resisted? what virtue acquired? 
Our vices will abate of iliemselves if they be brought every 
day tothe shrift,—Seneca, -$0 00O: 


ob 


O THAT you could turn your eyes towards the napet of 
your necks, and make but an inferior survey of ‘yout good 
selves !—Shakspeare, COE Re aromatase a. pe 


+ 


ge ste, , SSpeling Reform, | y yere 
2 BA begining ‘eny whateorov any-kind i whot ‘tz most 
winted. Brake down the fauls ¢iicrednes ov the’ prezent 
modes ov speling, accustom peep] not to sbiver when thay 
see familiar wurdz.' misepelt,! and: sumthiñg gid wil be the 
final rezult.”"— W._D Whitney. 
Pi DaD Pa IZIN AMY'Z VEW, _ 
as © “From Punch 2 00 i in 

Sceen— The näborhùd ov Locksley Hall. 
Enter Lady Amy Hardeash (atat 40), with a bùk of poems 

and several children. ` a oS ee. 
pee -7 Lady Athy loguiter, vo Teigi 
Children; leev me-here a-litk;ddn’t disturb. me I Fequests 
For mama iz very tired, and fain wid take a litl reat. j 
Fiz the place, the same Old place, tho Itking sumwhot 

piacht and small. 

Ah |. ?tiz:meny and meny @ day since last I likt,on Locks. 


qI 


ley Hall! 
Then 'twoz in the spring ov life and luv—ah, Luv, the grate 
_ + Haz-been! sae AO a : 3 
Luv, which, like the yeer’z Sn spring, iz very nice—and very 
> premi ao , no R 
In the spring the new French fashonz cum the female hart 


-obu bles;.. 


In the spring the very housmald getz herself anuther drè; 


In the spring we'r apt tu feel like children just Jéf 1668 from 
scool ; - cé i i IEK 
In the spring a yups gerl'z fancy’z very apt tu play the fpol. 
On the moorland, by the wAterz; he woz raaly very nieé ; 
Ther woz no wun els at haud, and 1—forgot mama’z advice.” 
He indulgd id rdzy¥ raptnrez,'leevd' the mést.audjestiv;atz, 
Sed the very pretyes! thingz nbout my jips and hasel ize, o 
All biz tauk woz mast poetic, all hiz kentimentz wer. gránd, 
Tho hiz meening, I contes, I did not âlwayz understang. 
So that when he -popt ‘the question, I did blush and; hang 
my hed, aes Í piel 


-And—wel, I dare say the reat woz prety much a7"he haz ded. 


But I think that biz abuse iz.1@aly quite too aufuly warm, 

And tu mike the mater public woz, I must mentalt? bad 
orm, : : i s e 

“Pupet” 's not a prety wurd, and how he runz*Str Rufus 
down ! re’ Paar . ony! 


Yet a man‘hoo'z not a:pOet need not:be a tipsy clown.. z 
Poet! that’s the point presisely. Locksley cid net -çom- 
< prehend fo Rp pigs 
That a bard may be a bore c'en tu hiz mistres in the end, 
Jeniusez ate auful wuriz, fl ov fansyz, fadz, and fits,” 
And a jénius for a luver drives a ger] out ov her witz. i; 
Rapsodyz and rapturez dlwayz form a too exctting diet?” 
Ther ar mõmentz when a maiden, tho in luv, wid fain be 
quiet. | f ne i 
Too hy-strung and’too elastic 
: mood,- ` eee ee: 
For a wiman duz not alwayz wûnt. tu mone and. gush and 
brood, =, Ria dae 
Solid fare and holesum fun, if poets only wud beleve, ; 
Are esenshajz in the life of e’en the softer slips oy Eve, y 
Yes, he called me sbalo-barted, servil, fauls, and all the rest; 
But if he had not s0 pligd me—wel, no dout 'tWoz forthe 
best. pas 
True, Ser Rufus iz not. lively, but he Jets me take my way, 
And I doo not feel at prezent drawn tu “sympathize with 
l clay:” - PEET 
Drag me down, indeed! We moov in quite the most ex- 
clusive get > Dooney apiy 
In the country.. Whot iz thare that I shad specially regret? 
Lockley’s fämus—yes, and maryd notwithstanding hiz foree 


vian 


woz poor Locksley’z dérmal 


ours, a ; : ae 
Tu a dame with lots ov gild and very litl taste for ver 


Nice tu be a Lion's Lady in Sosiety, no dout!’ > 
Not so nice tu smooth iiiz mane at home when Lesig pùt'óut. 


Tauk. ov..jautrumz! Reed. these linez he publiaht after— 


wel, the jilt, pole 
Piching intu poor mama, and charging me with nameless 

gilt! - : ini TERE 
Deėr matma | Z thought her hard — but I'm a muther. now 


- myself, Pant be Bad 
And I no whot uter nonsens iz the pdet’s scorn of pelf. 
‘Old and formal," — that's the way he pictures me, Ex- 
pe tremely kiad! PE 
Coz, if you cùd see me now, you mite a litl change: your 
wiad. cae RP pee 
‘W4ls” and ‘cild” ar bad enuf, but “dowdy,” that iz 
downrile rude; 
Bardz, for all thare lofty tauk, are 
Thay’vé extremely tuchy tempers, and ar very apt bu say 
Very nasty thingz indeed, if thay ur not allowed thare Way. 
“T hav hit ep angry fansy.”” Thare I realy think ñez right, 
But you see that sort ev thing iz uot wumans fancy quite. 
PTwoz hiz“ fansyz” bothered me; and all the atuf that folz 


‘not a jentimanly broda. 


here _ 2 
May be splendidly přetic; I shid call it simply queers)” 
“Airy navys, purpl-piloiz, savage wimen,”-and the reete 
Why did he not wed.a nézres, it he thaut be'd Jike it best? 
Or iif, az he sez, he wew hiz werdz wer nonsens, J wàùd ask, 
Wherfore uter, pen, and priaf them? 'Twoz a, moat, puper 
flfius task! we Sa 
t Waman iz the leser man!” I héld that fauls az it iz hard, 
The most wùmanish ov creeturez surely iz an angry’ bard. 


Yet, sumtimez, when, az at prezent, spring iz briténing all 


the land, 7 
Cumz that longing for ths feeldz Ser Rufus cannot: under- 
stands : : i 


Cumz a göstly sor! ov dout if ee’n goriety can giv) o iu 
All, quite all, for which s weluvod wùmen mile dezire tn liv; 
‘Cumy a memory ov hiz vois, a recolecshon of hiz glance, f 
Thauts ov thingz. which -then had power tu make a maiden's 
pulecz Gance; cae 
Cumz—vut I’m extremely stupid. Wel, I no if our deer Fan 


_., (TR a fansy to a poet, I sbùd soon dismis the man, * 
| Here she cumz) She’l wed, I hope, rich Vicount Vivian ere 


~ the fall. 
She'd peer hav had that chance had 
GPi 


Lord ov 
aLi i Locksley -Halll ; 


Tespouzd the 


p 
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Interrogatories to Jehovah.—No. 47. 


Guear Jznovan: Are we not to conclude that thy Son 
was unable to know the character of Judas when he chose 


him for a disciple, or that knowing just what he was, 


Judas was necessary to carry out the scheme of salvation 
and redemption which thyself and thy son had previously 


devised in heaven ? 


Is it nota faot that the part that Yudas played in the 
great drama was equally as important as any other part of it? 


Was it not necessary that Jesus should have been betrayed, 
and wfthout it would the scheme have been complete? 
If that is so, should not praise and thanks be extended to 
Judas instead of curses and maledictions ? 

For the same reason did not Caiaphas, Pontius Pilate, and 


_ the Roman soldiers who crucified him also play a most | 
important part? If they aided so much in carrying out thy 
heavenly purpose, should they not be revered as saints 


inatead of their memory being loaded with opprobrium ? 


If the crucifixion was an essential part of the divine 
drama, which could not be omitted without the whole 
scheme of the world’s salvation proving a failure, may we 


inquire whether it was thou who didst induce Judas, 


Pilate, and the soldiers to do what they did, or was it the 


devil who instigated them to do the deed ? 


If the devil did aid thee by using his influence in the 
grand business, is he not as much io be praised for the per- 
fection of the plan of salvation as thy son or any other 


- individual connected with it ? 


If one cog had been left out of the divine wheel, would 
not the entire machinery have proved a failure? 1s no; 
then each and every cog to be adored alike as the most 


lovable and praiseworthy of all devices and inventions? 


Is it not a little singular that the accounts of the conduct 
and death of Judas should be so differently told by the two 


writers in thy holy book ? 


Does not Matthew say that when Judas felt condemned 
for the perfidious part he had played, he cast down at the feet 
of the chief priests the thirty pieces of silver which he had 


received for betraying Jesus, and immediately went out and 


hanged himeelf, while the writer of the Acts states it very 


differently, saying Judas bought a field with the money, 
whereupon he fell headlong and burst asunder in his midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out ? i 

If it was true that he hanged himself, why did not the 
writer of the Acts say something about it? 
true, why did Mathew say it was true? 

If it was true that he fell headlong and all his bowels 
gushed out, why did not Matthew say something about 

“that ? 

Is it by any means a common circumstance when a per- 
sun falls for his bowels to gush out? Was an instance of 
the kind ever known? If it was true of Judas, were not 
the integuments of his body extremely tender ? 

_ if both the statements are true, which event should have 
the precedence? Did he hang himself before his bowels 
gushed out, or afterwards ? 

Was not either mode of death sufficient to answer the 
purpose without resorting to the other ? 

Asa man would hardly hang himself after hia bowels had 


all gushed out, or his bowels would hardly gush out after | 


he had been hanged, is it not a pity that such a wide diver. 
gence from the truth was made by one or both of thy 
writers ? 

Are people to be doomed to hell for not believing that 
Matthew and the Acts’ writer both told- the truth about that 
Judas episode? if they should think that one or both 
failed to tell the truth, shall they be condemned for it to 
éternal torture ? 

Does not Luke say that Jesus, before his crucifixion, was 
arrested by the chief priests and elders in person, and does 
not Matthew say the chief priests and elders remained with 
Caiaphas, the high priest, while they sent an armed multi. 
tude to arrest Jesus ? 

Does not Luke (xxil, 2), say the chief priests were afraid 
to arrest Jesus because of the people who were friendly to 
him ? and does not Matthew say Pilate was afraid to release 
Jesus for fear of the people ? (Matt. xxvii, 22, 28, and 25). . 

Dues not Mark say he was crucified on Friday, ‘and on the 
day of the Passover, and yet is it not true that the Passover, 
according to the established rule among the Jews, never 
came on Friday ? 

Is there not a discrepancy as to the place where Jesus was 
crucified ? Does not Matthew say it was Golgotha, while 
Luke says it was Calvary ? 

Ig there not a disagreement as to what were the last words 
of Jesus as he gave up the ghost? According to Mark, were 
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spirit; according to John, “* It is finished,” while Matthew 
does not say that he uttered any last words? 

Does not John say the body of Jesus was embalmed after 
his crucifixion, while according to Mark and Luke it was 
not the case? 

Is it not to be regretted that so many discrepancies and 
contradictions should exist in the book which thy followers 
declare that thou didst write? 

Have not nearly all the various books constituting the 
Scriptures, at one time or another, been discarded or disbe- 
lieved by those who professed to be thy people? 

Did not the sect of Pharisees among the Jews accept only 
the five books of Moses and reject all the prophets? 

Did not the Marcionites in the early Christian centuries 


reject the books of Moses and the prophets, Mitroaeiig 


other writings in their stead ? 

Did not the Marcionites also repudiate the Old Testament 
in its entirety as spurious and bad, and did they not neglect 
the four Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul on the same 
plea ? 

Did not Carpocrates and his followers likewise reject the 
whole of the Old Testament, and àlso maintain that Jesus 
was only a man like other men ? 

Did not the Ebionites admit Matthew’s Gospel, but 
neglect the three others, and also the Epistles of Paul ? 

Did not the Manicheans write a gospel of their own, and 
neglect the writings of the prophets and the apostles ? 

Did not the Etzaites put forth a certain book which they 
affirmed came from heaven, and did they not discard the 
books of the Scriptures ? 

‘Did not Origen, the early Christian Father, invent some 
rambling allegories and silly stories, calculated to bring dis. 
credit upon the Scriptures ? Did he not go so far as to fal- 
sify and corrupt some of the principal points of doctrine ? 

Did not the Alogians attribute to the heretic Corinthus the 
Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John, and for this reason. 
negieet them? 

In short was not the authenticity and divinity of the Kooks 
of the Bible knocked about, credited and discredited alter- 
nately, for several centuries before it was decided whichwere 
thy Word and which not? 

Was it not trué that within the first three Christian cen. 
turies many pagan notions, rites, and ceremonies were intro- 
duced into thy Church’ and have they not been retained to 
the present time ? 

In fact, are not all the dogmas, rites, and ceremonies in 
the Christian Church of pagan origin ? 

We have asked about the Trinity, the idea of Hao 
of the virgin and child, and asked thee if not almost every 
pagan. nation held to them. Js it not strictly true? 

Is not the symbol of the cross far older than Christi- 
anity ? 

Were not monasteries built in the mountains of Asia cen- 
turies before the Christian era ? 

Is not the doctrine of devils and hell far older than Chris- 
tianity? 

Bas not the doctrine of the immortality of the soul been 
taught for thousands of years ?. 

Were not the rites of Baptism and the sacrament of the 
Eucharist believed in by the ancient pagans ? 

Did not the pagans have their saints and worship them 
long before Christians existed ? 

Didst thou approve of the persecutions which thy Church 
practiced and kept up for many centuries 7% 

Didst thou approve of the operations of the Inquisition, 
the auto da fé, and the numerous modes of torture and death 
which thy Church practiced to portray thy love to the 
human family ? 

Tf thou didst not approve of this cruel persecution, and if 
it was thy will that they should not take place, why didst 
thou not interfere, and put an end to such outrageous con- 
duct? 

Would one not be justified in thinking that thou either 
didst not care for the sufferings which thy offapring were: 
forced to endure, or that thou didst not have the power to 


lessen their wretchedness? 


Are not millions of thy creatures left by thee-to get along 
through this weary world the best way they can without 
the appearance any direct .assistance from thy all-powerful 
band? f 

Is it at all strange that human beings, when suffering the 
pangs of hunger, the egonies of sickness and disease, the 
cruelties inflicted by enemies, and the thousands of instances 
where wretchedness and unhappiness are visited upon them, 
and they lock to thee for aid and succor, and they cry to thee 
in vain, should conclude that thou wast deaf or powerless, 
or indifferent to their sufferings? 

Have those in the Christian faith, who claim that they are 
specially thy children and immediately under thy approving 
smiles, really any greater proofs of thy presence, of thy kind- 
ness and thy favor, than these whe make no profession of 
being under thy protection, or of belonging to thy select 
number? 

Is the claim true which thy Christian followers make when 
they assert that their system is divine, on the ground of Ys: 


‘| they not, “ My God; my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” f- 
4 according to Luke, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 


Is not the claim, too, that Christianity has been the caus 
of civijization in the World an untruthful one? Did not 
southern Europe have a better state of civilization five cep. 
turies prior to the Christian era than it had for ten centuries : 
subsequent to that time? i 

Was not superstition, bigotry, intolerance, darkness, per- 
secution, and all the attending evils the rule in the Christiam 
Church for a thousand years after it became a political 
power? 

Did not civilization together with the arts nä sciences 
come more from the unbelievers of Arabia: than from a 
Christian source, and did not education and civilization 
come into vogue more in spite of. the Church than by its 
help and good will? 

Did not the leaders and rulers of the Church sige for 
centuries to keep back education, mental liberty, and general 
intelligence, and has not the system, with its powerful 
priesthood, been the strongest barrier to overcome whit they 
have ever met with? 

Does not the very existence of intelligence, iental culture, 
and free schools for all classes have a stronger tendency to 
exterminate the mists and fogs of superstition and: baseless 
creeds than any other known influences? 

Does the sun shine any brighter, the rains fall any gentler, 
the breezes play any pleasanter upon those who believe in 
thee, in the divinity of thy son, and the infallibility of thy 
Scriptures than upon the believers in Brahma, Buddha, 
Allah, Mumbo Jugbo, or no God at all. 

If a believer and an unbeliever have each a farm of ‘good 
land side by side, the first praying to thee morning, noon, and 
night, and drawing down a long face whenever thy name is 
mentioned, the second making no prayers, and. keeping a 
cheerful countenance, plowing deeply, cultivating thoroughly 
will not the unbelieyer have equally as good crops, as much 
grass to the acre, and as much corn to put into his crib as 
the long-faced prayer maker and davout believer? 

If two ships start together to cross the ocean, the one an 
old, leaky, rotten craft, but with a praying captain and a 
praying crew, the captain of the other ship a firm béliever 
in the laws of nature and in the superiority of reason.over ° 
superstition, but an unbeliever in revealed religion, super- 
naturalism, and special providences, with a crew of the 
same character, if a storm arises and a terrific gale drives 
the ships before it for twenty-four hours, will not the unbe- 
lievers, in the firm, staunch ship, be much safer than the 
praying band in the dilapidated old hulk ? 

Are the forces of nature, the action of the universe, the 
motions of the earth and the heavenly bodies, the fertility 
of the soil, the intensity of. the sun’s rays, the depth of rain- 
fall, the fury of storms, the changes of Climates, the ebb- 
ing and flowing of tides, affected even in the. slightest de- 
gree by belief or disbelief in the Christian religion ? 

Can prayer and praise, long faces, and self-righteousness, 
have any. more favorable effect upon thee than practical 
common sense and an intelligent reliance upon the laws of 
the universe, with a total disregard of fables, myths, and 
superstitions ? 

In view of the fact that the universe moves along regard- . 
less of opinions and creeds, and that even gods and redeem- 
ers make no apparent difference in the operations of nature 
or in the happiness and destiny of man, could not the 
superstitious belief in gods and demigods, in virgins and 
immaculate conceptions, in devils and demons, in hells and 
purgatories, with all that the creeds: imply, be omitted or 
dropped without the slightest eames to any of the human 
race? 

Has not .god-making been an occupation that ignorant, 
superstitious man, Jed by a wily, interested priesthood, ‘has 
kept up in the world far too long, and could they not now ` 
be dispensed with without the slightest damage to any party 
concerned ? 

Have not gods, religions, and creeds made a great deal of 
trouble for the buman race, leading to wars, massacres, 
carnage, and bloodshed enough to saturate the entire earth 
with blood, or.sufficient to make an ocean that would float 
every vessel in the world? Would it not have been far 
better for the human race had it had far less of gods, far 
Jess of devils and ghosts, but more of love and sympathy 
for the human family? _ 

Is not man better employed in doing acts of kindness and 
good will to his fellow beings than in spending his hours, 
his days, and weeks in offering oblations and adoration to 
an unknown and incomprehensible’ God, located somewhere 
above the clouds ? 

Isit not about time that the world made a change, and 
devote far lesa effort in trying to find out what will please 
the gods, and more to finding out how to make those around 
hlm better and happier ? 

Are not science, education, and civilization, doing greater 
good in the world to-day than all the blind creeds, ail the 
blind fajth in all the personal gods that have ever held rule 
in the world ? 

is it not about the best thing the men and women of the 
world can do to store their minds with useful knowledge, 
to become better and better acquainted with the laws of 
their being and of the universe around them, and drop, with 
‚as little delay as possible, all the religious creeds, all the 
rites and ceremonies, all the faith in priests and’ bibles, all 


extensive prevalence over the world, and that more have 
believed in its doctrines than in other creeds 7 

Is not such a claim totally unfounded ?, Are there not as 
many Brahminists in the world as Christians ; ; nearly as 
many Mohammedans, and three or four times as many 
Buddhists ? 

If the number of Christians proves their system tọ be 
divine, is not Buddhism supereminently diving ? 


i the allegiance to myths and fables, that the race has indulged 
| in for the last five thousand years ? 

Great Jehovah, possibly we owe thee an apology. We 
have detained thee and importuned thee now for a long 
„time; but we trust we have not seriously offended. thee. 
"We greatly doubt if aaything puny man can say will have 
a serious or unpleagan{ effect upon thee. We hopé thou 
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. bast taken no offense at the plainness or persistence of our 
` inquiries, for thou hast said thou wouldst be entreated of. 
We have not put these questions to thee in a mere idle or 
“irreverent spirit. The inquiries made have been upon such 
subjects as need light in the view of the sons of men, 

. We truet our desires are duly, appreciated, ahd we would 
-be glad to receive replies to our inquiries whenever thou 
‘canst’ make it convenient to vouchsafe such replies. The 
world needs far more light upon theological and natural 

_ subjects, and it behooves all to keep a spirit of inquiry and 
_dnvestigation, We trust thou wilt cast no impediments in 
. the way of our increasing our knowledge. ae 
On some future occasion we.may-address thee again, 
when we doubt not we will be accorded as patient a hearing 
as We have now been favored with. 
Accept our thanks for the undisturbed state of mind thou 
: Chast evinced through the long interview we have troubled 
thee with. We have been pleased to know thou hast main- 
` tained an unrufiled spirit toward us, and that thou hast 
shown no disposition to-do us the slightest injury. 

Hoping that light and knowledge and health and. happi- 
ness may spread and increase among all of earth’s children, 
and that all the gods and devils may retire to a state of 
happy rest and blissful quietutle through all coming time, I 
reverently subscribe myself, Devoutly thine, < 

A TRUTH SEEKER. 
nt amammsaumasusul 
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Three More Questions. 


: : ¢ LeeEDs, N. Y., June 5, 1878. 
©- D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Allow me to express my 
` thanks to you for your information accorded me in your 
issue of June ist. If I am not- taking up too much space in 
your paper, I would like to ask a few more questions. - 

I am led to infer from the tone of your remarks that 
although deistica! in your belief, still you are not an Atheist. 
Now if you believe in a supreme being, and his omnipotence, 
how did you become possessed of that knowledge? Was it 
an idea of your own, that there existed such a being, or did 
you get your idea of God from the study of the Christian 
Bible? 

2. You admit in a ‘former mmber that religion existed 
before the Bible was written, aud therefore the Bible was not 
necessary to establish a religion. Now, your doubts about 
the inspiration of that Bible, as I understand you, are the 
frequent contradictions which occur therein, and seemingly 
impossible miracles which ure said to have taken place. I 
will admit that looked at without an eye of. faith, they do 

_ appear very doubtful, still in the translation from the origi- 
nal Greek, the translators may have confounded the manu- 
scripts, which, ifread in their mother tongue would no doubt 
explain and make clear to us what now seems almost impos- 


sible, | - : 
* 8. Admitting that the Chyistian religion is as fallible as 
other religions seem to be, are not the believers in that relig- 
jon as well satisfied and just as happy in their belief as they 
would be by sustaining {nfidelity! And is it not a good 
maxim. to let well enough alone? ` ; 
- A man most assuredly will live as good 4 life professing 
Christianity as he would Infidelity. And by living up to 
the former, he at death would acquire the benefits resulting 
' from such a cause, whereas hy adopting the latter he is 
irrevocably lost if the: former is true. Hoping I do rot 
intrude in my numerous questions, I remain most respect- 
fully yours, y Wm. H. PINDAR. 
REPLY.-—-1. We readily believe in everything that we are 
convinced hasan existence. When proofs are placed before us 
_of the existence of a God, we shall at once believe in him. 
Up to this time we have received no such proof, and conse- 
quently we are an unbeliever. We believe in the, universe 
pecause we see it everywhere around us. Its material and 
ita powers and forces are made apparent to us every hour 
of our lives, No man for a moment can doubt the existence 
of the universe. It is not so with God, whether he be called 
Brahm, Jupiter, Odin, or Mumbo Jumbo, Nobody has ever 
. seen him, and nobody knows the first thing about him. 
: ‘What men think they know about him has come from what 
somebody told them, and that somebody obtained it from 
somebody else, and all were equally ignorant. So long as 
“the forces of this universé are capable of performing all 
that is accomplished there seems to be no use for a God, 
-and nothing for him todo. He is a redundancy, devised 
by ignorant, superstitious man, of which there appears to 
be not the slightest need. Our friend will be entirely justi- 
fied in counting us an Atheist. 7 
2. Yes, numerous religions existed. in the world before 
‘the Jewish Bible was written, and to say the least, they 
“were quite as good as the religion practiced by the believers 
` of that book.. The Bible, then, was not necessary to estab- 
lish a religion, but only the special one founded upon it. 
Our doubts asto the inspiration of the Bible arise from a 
want of proof. It-is not enough for us that somebody says 
it was written by the finger of God, or that he dictated it, 
Something more convincing is necessary. Before. it 
can be accepted as the work of a God it must be shown 
© guperior to what man can accomplish. If gods can do no 
better than men, they are entitled to no higher credit. The 
Bible presents no evidehce of being superior to human 
power, but, on the other hand, it is so full of errors and 
imperfections of many kinds that we are forced: to the con- 
clusion that it was „produced by crude, ignorant, and 
unscientific minds. Some of its poetry does very well con- 
_ sidering the age in which it was written, but it has been sur- 
passed ‘in later ‘years. Its narratives, its history, its science, 
. and its morals ate very defective. We simply take it just as 
itis and: accord no more credit'to it than it deservés. It is 
. ubjust to apply the ‘eye of faith ” or any other instrument to 
magnify it into something that it really is not. In many re- 
pects it has been surpassed by the bibles of other nations, 
some of which were written at an earlier date. If itis liable to 
be distorted and perverted by translators, transcribers, and 
printers it is snother. proof that itis not unlike other human 
productions. If God took the trouble to write it or to dic- 


` ate it; if would seem but réagonable that he should look , 


after it a little, and keep men from changing it and spoil- 
ing it. oats Ls ee oe ade he, oe 
3. All religions are fallible, all contain myths, fables, and. 
superstitions which are held up to the world as divine truths. 
All religions are of human production. None has ever existed 
in the world superior to human origin. There is not in 
existence the slightest proof that a god ever had anything 
to do with any of them. Possibly. Christians are about as 
well satisfied with their religion as other believets are with 
theirs. Itis quite natural for every one to think his own 
a little the best; but on some accounts the Christian religion } 
isnot the happiest. It has the most angry and cruel God, 
the meanest and most malicious devil, and the hottest and’ 
most everlasting hell. There may be some religions worse 
than Christianity, but it is hard to find them. There are 
evidently some that have been better, far less tyrannical, 
bloodthirsty, and murderous. As truth is far better than 
falsehood, it is always greatly to be preferred, Even if truth 
is called Infidelity, it is greatly superior to superstition and 
blind delusion. ‘There is no man happier in his belief than 
he who. discards fables, mysticisms, and supernaturalisms, 
and accepts the truths of the universe and lives in obgdience 
to its laws—who regards humanity as the highest intellect 
and who does all in his power to improve it. . f 
It would be well were the first proposition in- your last 
paragraph true, Unfortunately it is not. Christians in the 
parts—and that is where we should look—have not lead as 
good lives as the heathens or Infidels. Christianity has shed 
far more blood and taken for more life than all the other 
religions combined. It has -made a hell here upon earth in 
every deed. 3 
We fail to.see where Christians have any advantage over 
Infidels.. The belief that men and women are going to 
heaven upon the merits of another individual is a fallacious 
one, and in the sequel will. undoubtedly prove so, The 
Infidel who depends upon his own good deeds and in living 
a good life occupies the safer ground, whether in life or at 


the hour of death. Infidels haye far less- fear of death and: 


the devil than have Christians, and consequently they are 
happier. The greatest horror in the world is the continous 
dread of an unmerciful God, a torturing devil and an ever- 
yawning, ever-burning hell. These are the Christian's por 
tion, and he is entirely welcome to them if he wants them. 
The Infidel bas no use for anything of the kind. 

We hope Mr. Pindar may be able to come out of the dark- 
ness of superstition and error into the broad sunlight of 
science, reason, and truth, Let him continue to inquire and 
to investigate; we will cheerfully try to know such questions 
as he may wish to ask. 

—— me 


Comstock and Abbot. 


When the facts are kept in view that Comstock has been 
a great annoyance to many people, of at least average 
merit; that he has shown a morbid eagerness io arrest and 
tyrannize over his fellow-citizens whom he could reach with 
his power ; that he obtained in a surreptitious manner, by 
intrigue and undue influence from the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the enactment of unconstitutional and 
oppressive laws for which.thgre was not fhe slightest neces- 
sity ; that he has resorted to” the most detestable duplicity, 
intrigue, and falsehood to seduce unsuspecting persons into 
the commission of a crime ora violation of his own Jaws that 
he might be able to destroy them ; that he will descend to do 
what no honorable man would stoop to, and that his Society 
for the Suppression of Vice sustains him in his disgraceful 
occupation it is indeed a wonder how the cultured editor 
of a high-toned Liberal journal is able to approve of him, 


of the laws he caused to be enacted or of any portion of his |. 


villainous course. It seems, however, to be sọ, and that he 
is willing to load with obloquy the seventy thousand honest 
persons who asked that the Comstock laws should be re- 
moved from the statutes of our country or be so modified as 
not to be destructive of the dearest rights of American citi- 
zens. : x ‘ 

To assure our readers that those laws were wholly un- 
called for, and that there was no necessity for them, it is only 
necessary to repeat that the previously-existing laws were 
fully adequate to the suppression of obscene publications. 
It was under the old laws aud altogether before the Com- 
stock laws of 1873, that all the vile books were sejzed and 
withdrawn from the market, and none otbers of the kind 
have since been thrown npon it. It only required a slight 
effort and slight vigilance to remove from circulation all 
that kind of vileness and to prevent men from engaging in 
its production. j 

There is just about as much need for enacting a law that 
men shall not jump cff the earth isto cpen space and drop 
behind, while the orb speeds on its way at the rate of 60,000 
miles an hour, as to enact those called the Comstock lawr, 
If the previous laws were capable of affording ai] the pro- 
tection, and of using all the surveillance necessary, where 
was the necessity of passing other laws, where the necessity of 
converting the U. S. Courts into an American Inquisition, 
and where the justice and honesty in denouncing those who 
asked that such laws be set aside ? What possible virtue is. 
there in. keeping useless, redundant laws upon our statute 
hooks.? All that is needed is such laws as are necessary, 
and more than that is an evil ? Every citizen in the country 
certainly has the right to ask for the repeal of useless and 
mischievous laws without being denounced therefor. 

Comstock has.recently asserted over his own name in 
several of the dailies, ag well as in private conversation, 
that he acts by the direct approval of a committee of his 
Society, and that he makes no arrests except by their orders, 
It follows, then, that his society is responsible for his 
recent visit to the house of prostitution, 224 Greene street, 
accompanied by five other men, one of whom was lis com- 
panion in holiness, Joseph. A. Britton, and some of the 
others members of his society, when by offering s consid: 


KO 


erable sum of money he induced three of the frail inmates 
to expose their nakedness to the six men, and all that he 
might drag them off to prison and add 2 little to his fame and 
prestige, This is either the case or Comstock has been guilty 
of the basest falsehood. His Christian society can take which 
horn of the dilemma they prefer. 
anxious to know whether Mr. Abbot approves of this last 
act of Comstock. We can hardly think he does. 
not think he deems such conduct respectable, though, upon 
logical grounds, if he approves of Comstock’s laws and acts 
in one instance, it would seem that he also ought to favor 
his acts in another. 
mind how much Mr. Comstock’s conduct on Greene street 
ought tó be " modified,” or whether it should be “totally 
repeated,” We are inclined to think the cultured editor will 
come to the decision that he has not added materially to his 
reputation by championing Comstock’s laws or acte ! 

th . 


Some of our friends are 


We can- 


The question may arise in Mr. Abbot’s 


Close of the First Half of Vol. V. 


This number completes the first half of the present vol- 

ume, and we take this occasion to say to those who are a 
year or so in arrears, and who seem to think that they are 
under no obligation to pay for the paper we have so long 
and so patiently been sending them, that we are now com- 
pelled to take their names from our list. Wedo this with 
great reluctance, for it is almost painful even under instrue- 
tions to erase the name of one who has been reading the paper 
for a. long time, but we are compelled to this course. We 
cannot continue to send the paper week after week, month 
after month, and year after year, unless we are paid for it. 
Every page, every column, and even every line costs us 
money, and every ounce of the paper upon which it is 
printed, has to he paid for, If friends continue to take it, 
but decline to pay their arrears, even when invited to do sò, 
they are helping to crush the paper to the earth, and if all 
should do as some do, it would take but a very short time 
to bring us to the dust.. Itis the little remittances which 
come in day by day that keep us in action, and-enable us 
to issue the struggling TRUTH SEEKER, If these are shut 
off, we must stop. 
` May we not once more ask those in arrears to remit us the 
amount due -up to date, and inform us whether they wish 
the paper longer or not? We have resolved to struggle on 
and do the best we can, and we only hope the friends of the 
cause of truth will not suffer our efforts to fail. 

We are still anxious to receive the names of new patrons. 
We are still sending the paper to new subscribers three 
months for fifty cents. Regular price, $3.00 per year, or 
25 cents per montb. Let new names flow in, and let those 


in arrears “square up.” > . ‘ 
ri 


The Champions of the Church. 


After months of hard toil and close application, with the 
expenditure of a good deal of money, this volume, of over 
eleven hundred pages, is at length completed; and now 
we would be glad to place a copy of it ia the library or on 
the centre table of every patron of our paper. It is the 
largest and finest book yet issued by us, and is really cheap 
at the low price of $3.00, post paid. We have not received 
as many orders for it as we should have done; ‘but now, 
that the work is completed, we hope the orders may come 
in more lively. Every order we receive brings a smile to 
our countenance, because we know every patron will re- 
ceive his full money’s worth. Over eighty pages are given 
to the character and career of the Christian persecutor, 
Anthony Comstock, How many are willing: to make us 
smile? : l 


+o 
WE HAVE at length brought to a close our “‘ Interrogato- 
ries to Jehovah. We have not reccived very clear responses 
to our numerous inquiries, and probably it is quite as well 
that we all now take arest. <A book of over 250 pages, con- 
taining all these interrogatories, will be issued in a few days, 
when we will be able to fill the orders already received for 
the volume, and it will bring happiness to us fo receive a 
thousand more orders. ` Price, in paper covers, 50 cts; cloth 
75 cte., postage paid. Cheap as dirt! Who does not want a 
copy of the *‘ Interrogatories to Jehovah”’ ? . 


AS WE go to press, Dr. Sara B. Chase has caused the 
necessary processes to be issued and served for the arfest of 
Anthony Comstock for damages sustained by her from his 
unwarranted interference with her business. She proposes 
to test the question whether he has the right to enter her 
house and take her person and property without the shadow 
of right, and whether he can take it upon himeelf to rum- 
mage and rausack her propertyand effects without a search- — 
warrant or the shadow of right or justification, We hope 
that justice may be done. 

Con Bonpy, the genial editor of the Religió - Philosophical 
Journal, recently paid a visit to our city and honored us with 
several calls, We were truly glad to see his smiling iece, 
and hope bis days may be long in the land. 

W. F. Jamreson is speaking in Katsas. All inquires for 
lectures and debates should be addressed to him, Box 1280, 
Kansas City, Mo, On Sunday, June 16, he addressed a large 
gathering in Forest Park, Ottawa, Kansas, and was engaged 
to speak there again June 24th, 

W. S. BELL lectured at Girard, Ill., June 2ist; Canton, IN. 
June 23d. ; 

B. F. Unpgrwoop lectured at Albion, N. Y., June 
27th and 28th; at Elmira, N. Y., June 30th. 

fn Na pega ee ne 

Tue FRUITS OF CBRISTIANITY.— We have received from 
Asa K. Butts, publisher, a tract of fourteen pages upon this 
subject by Mrs, Aunie Besant, Everything this lady writes 
possesses value, and in this small production, she has sus- 
tained her reputation as a clear, forcible writer. Price, ten 
tents. f i 
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Religion not History. 
BY F, W. NEWMAN, 
Emeritus Professor, of University College, London. 


_ “« Whereas there is among you envying and strife 
and divisions, are you not carnal?” asks the apostle 
Paul in our received version. No doubt, envy 
belongs to a low, a carnal state, if that were his 
meaning; but zeal is his very word, and elsewhere he 


says that it is good to be zealous in a good cause. 


The Sinaitie version omits divisions, yet the idea is 
undoubtedly implied by the context. Let us again 
ask, “ Whence come zealous strife and schisms in 
religion?” Is it always from the baser part of man? 
Accumulated and undoubted facts point to a widely 
different cause, which was not imagined by the apos- 
tles.. Strife and division are inevitable when men 
confound History with Religion. When this is done, 
strife arises not only among unspiritual men, but 
‘among the noblest saints; because in history it is a 
very arduous task to discover truth, and very few 
men are competent for it, or ever were. Religious 
character gives no aid whatever. Only in long time, 
by much collective experience and combined efforts, 
do men make a moderate progress towards discrim- 
inating in history truth from fiction, or certain from 
uncertain statements; and a majority of men are slow 
to discover incongrnities in narratives presented to 
us as historical. Few indeed are aware how difficult 
. the task is apt to be, when the facts alleged con- 
cern distant ages and foreign countries; and how 
many precautions are needed for truth. What the 
’ earliest philosophic historian among the Greeks com- 
plained of is still prevalent; men are “ very un-pains- 
taking ” in their research of-truth in history. The 
simplicity which is amiable in children, who readily 
accept as true whatever they are told, and never crit- 
icise it, is predominant with the vast mass of adults. 
Moreover men, like children, love wonderful stories, 
and most reluctantly unlearn belief of marvels which 
they have been taught from childhood, whether in 
Roman or in Hebrew history. ` Sharp disputes among 
learned professors abound, and are not likely to be 
settled, concerning the early Greek and Roman tales, 
and the trustworthiness of their vouchers, Of peces- 
sity similar doubts, similar disputes and strifes, arise 
concerning Hebrew narratives. The Greek Hercules 
and most of his wonderful exploits used to be 
received with unhesitating belief; but modern expe- 
rience of human credulity regards every deed dis- 
tinctly ascribed to Hercules as highly doubtful, and 
at most admits that there was probably in the royal 
family of Mycenæ a man of great strength, whom the 
king feared, and therefore sent into dangerous enter- 
prises in hope of destroying him. Nay, we find that 
critics Hke Aristotle preceded us in like incredulity, 
even doubting whether Orpheus ever existed. Keen 
. divisions of opinion concerning alleged distant 
events area natural and necessary result, so long as 
men differ in acuteness, in specific knowledge, and in 
experience of the world and of literature. While we 
are.in strife about Theseus and Romulus, it surely is 
very unreasonable to suppose that pietycan guide us 
and reconcile us concerning Moses or Samuel .or St. 
Peter. Men eannot be divided into two classes, as 
pious and impious, by investigating what they 
believe, or what opinions they form, concerning his- 
torical statements. Religion is concerned with the 
permanent, unchangeable relations of God to the 
human race. As God remains ever the same, and 
the nature of man is not changed, religion cannot 
change with human events, any more than physiol- 
ogy. Great teachers may arise in either, and by 
their aid the knowledge of either may have advanced; 


but the teachers do not alter the human body, or the’ 


relations of God to man, whatever light they cast 
on them, Euclid and Archimedes may have sharp- 
ened. and ‘extended geometry, but neither their 
lives nor their agency can form an essential part of 
the science of geometry. So if Jehoiada or Isaiah 
and divers unknown Psalmists advanced spiritual 
religion in Jerusalem, their history does not any the 
more enter into religion; nor van it ever be a test of 
piety to know or care for their history. No histor- 
ical events, however true, can possibly constitute a 
part of religion, so as to make the belief of them 
vital to religious character. 

To this we must expect the reply, that an inspired 
and infallible narrative has been granted to us (in 
the Four Gospels) coucerning Jesus of Nazareth ; 
and that faith consists in believing it without criti- 
cism, or at least in believing the miraculous core of 
the narrative after criticism; and that the rejecting 
of divine testimony is an impiety. Let us try to 


examine this question to the bottom. What reason’ 


can be assigued for ascribing to four (or, with the 
Acts of the Apostles, five) books of narrative such a 
divine origination or oversight, that they can deserve 
the grandiloquent title, Divine Testimony? 

No thoughtful man ought to listen a moment to 
the argument that our acceptance of the four gospels 
as a unique and infallible guide ought to rest, not on 
criticism and detailed examination, but on the testi- 


mony of the Catholic Church. -For that argument 


presupposes that either a miscellaneous multitude 


called the Charch, or a select portion of it known also bis-own argument, From all this it is clear, that 
as Doctors, haa a divine right and ability to guaran-; Paul, nearly as much as the present writer, was: pos- 
tee to us that the four gospels are divinely written, | sessed with a sense that history could not be religion. 
and therefore true. But when we ask how we are to | Matters of contemporary, notoriety, such as ‘that 
know that the Church has or had any such right; Jesus liyed, was crucified and died, he probably 
| and ability, we are gravely referred to the four gos-| would not reckon as history, and certainly did not 
pels as proving it. And how proving it? Why (it| allow that their belief rested oh erudition. ‘With 
seems), Matthew says, “ Hear the Church;” and John | miracles wrought by Jesus he betrays no acquaint- 
says that “when the Comforter shall come, he shall | ance whatever. Those great miracles wrought upon 
‘teach you all things.” Now if these quotations or|Jesus—the Resurrection -and Ascension—Paul’ of 
any others were at all to the point, if even they| course did not.refet to the domain of’ history, ‘but 
_defined the Church, and the four gospels made it all | believed in them partly from internal vision, wheti he 
‘clear, it is still obvious to reply, that to rest the|wds caught up into the third heavén ‘and heard 
authority of the four gospels or other scriptures on| unspeakable words, partly by his own ‘exposition of 
the Church, and the authority of the Church on the|the Hebrew Scriptures. Thus he was quite: inde- 
four gospels or these same scriptures, is a style of | pendent of history. When he presses as a practical 
argument of which a child could hardly be guilty; | argument, “Even Christ pleased not himself,” he 
which an.untutored peasant: would see to be ridicu- | proceeds to show us the source of his knowledge, viz., 
lous, Archdeacon Paley was far too sensible a man | ot testimony of the men who had watched: the 
to encumber his Evidences of Christianity with such | conduct of Jesus, but his own interpretation’ of 
ree _ | Psalm lxix, 9.. [To-Bz CoNTINUED.| say? 
: Nor only so, but when we ask proof of the faci, 
that the Church has pronounced these narratives to 


be miraculously written and infallibly true, we are Communications.’ 
referred, as. the. earliest authority, to a Christian = 
bishop called Irenæus, who belongs to the latter half Money. 


of the second century. This Irenæus was a diligent 
collector of apostolic traditions, and is much relied 
on as a prime witness to the canon of Holy Writ, 
which excluded various gospels as false, and admit- 
ted four as divine. The Rev. Dr. Conyers Middle- 
ton instructively* Jays before us specimens of the 
absurdities which this Father and Pillar of the 
Church propounds as sacred truth. It is here chiefly, 
to the purpose to quote Irenæus’s reasons why there 
are four gospels and only four. “It is impossible,” 
he says, “that there could have been more or Jess 
than four. For there are four climates, and four 
cardinal winds, and the Church is spread over the 
whole earth; but the gospel isthe pilar and founda- 
tion of the Church, and its breath of life. The 
Church therefore was to have four pillars, blowing 
immortality from every quarter, and giving life to 
men, etc.” Enough of such wisdom. 

But a little earlier than Irenæus, Justin the Mar- 
tyr wrote under the Antonines his controversial 
works, which are accounted a valuable testimony 
concerning the gospels. Yet, often as he quotes or 
seems to quote them, he never names them apart, nor 
shows himself. aware that they come from four 
writers (a matter so cardinal with Irenæus), but 
vaguely refers to them by the title, “Memorials of 
the Apostles;” so that when he seems to quote rather 
inaccurately (say) from our Matthew, we cannot be 
sure but that he is quoting from some other of the 
many narratives to which our Luke alludes; perhaps 
from the preaching of Peter, or the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews. _ Eyen if our four gospels cer- 
tainly had a separate &xistence before Justin, we 
have no security whatever that they did not receive 
additions and changes even after the death of Justin, 
Indeed there are special verses and passages which 
strongly savor of later interpolation, even in Mat- 
thew; but to digress on this topic would be out of 
place. Here it must be observed that the canon of 
the New Testament now received in Protestant 
churches is not identical with that of these “ Fath- 
ers” of the Church. Justin insists strongly on the 
divine authority of two books called the Sibyl and 
Hystaspes, in which he is followed by other Fathers; 
while learned Protestant divines of our most “ ortho- 
dox” school treat these books as certainly forgeries 
of the Christians. The gospel called the Preachin 
of Peter (says: the learned Dr. Conyers Middleton) 
is often cited as genuine by Clement (of Alexandria), 
by Origen, and other Fathers. The ‘ Shepherd” of 
Hermas was widely current as Holy Scripture, so 
was the epistle of Barnabas; books which we now 
justly despise; which indeed the moral sentiment of 
the Churches at length rejected. 

Moreover, to those who accept the epistles of Paul 
as genuine, it ought to be manifest and unquestiona- 
ble that during the whole career of Paul not only 
were no narratives of the life and teachings of Jesus 
written, but they were not searched after as impor- 
tant or desirable, In all these epistles, numerous as. 
they are and various their topics, we do not find that 
Paul himself knew or cared to know any details con- 
cerning the moral precepts of Jesus or concerning 
his human life. Once, indeed, he cites a ceremonial 
ordinance, the institution of the Lord’s supper; and 
the knowledge of this he professes to have received 
“from the Lord,” not from any of the eleven human 
witnesses. He even tells the Galatians that he pur- 
posely kept aloof from the apostles (who alone could 
give him historical information on these matters), 
lest‘he should compromise the independence of his 
apostleship, and owe something to them. Nor does 
he ever recommend his converts to learn from the 
Jerusalem teachers any details concerning the human 
Jesus. What is-more, he never citest any moral pre- 
cepts of Jesus, even when it would aid and confirm 


MR. TRUESDELL’S REPLY TO BIS CRITICS. 

In economic science it is not to be-expected that all per- 
sons will draw -precisely the same conclusions even from the 
same acknowledged facis; therefore as just and fair criticism 
should be accepted by all economists as a friendly aid to 
them in arriving at the exact truth. But when one writer 
essays to destoy the logic of another regardless of prepon- 
derating historical evidence against him, it. would séém to 
the casual reader a wanton waste of time to reply. The 
question of our national finances, however, at this: particu- 
Jar epoch when the wildest schemes of inflation are rife 
among the people, is of such importance that it behooves 
every true citizen who has any practical idea of political 
economy to contribute his mite of experience or historical 
information towards exposing the mischief of an irredeema- 
ble currency, this most deadly of all political evils that can 
befall a nation. : : 

With this apology for trespassing further upon the col- 
umns of TEE TRUTH SEEKER, I will now consider the 
article appearing in the 28d number over the signature of J. 
R. Parks. e S SG 

It is a little singular that a man of Mr. Parks’ apparent 
inteligence should attempt to support the doctrine of infla- 
tion by referring to the people of ancient Sparta, The 
Spartans were anything byt good financiers; they were em- 
phatically a warlike race, despising commerce and all other 
elevating pursuits; nearly all of their boasted gains were 
p'uodered from other tribes at the point of the sword. 
Under the iron rule of Lycurgus, it is true, they were éna- 
bled for a time to maintain in circulation a token money of 
comparatively little intrinsic worth, but how long did this 
last ? Only so long as their warriors were successful in the 
hattle fields, When their armies failed their tron money failed 
also. According to the New American Cyclopedia, they 
were a mere handful of people, “from. the era of the 
Persian war, when Herodotus estimated their’ number. at. 
8,000, to the time of Agis 1V., when they had dwindled 
down to 700, of whom 100 alone possessed most of the landed 
property of the State.” eye 

Itis passing strange that any intelligent. person should 
attempt to sustain the theory of a paper monetary standard 
by referring to France when her entire financial. history 
points to the opposite conclusion, Let those who are unac- 
quairted with this subject read the history of Jobn Law’s 
wild financial schemes in France from 1716 to.1726, which 
finally made bankrupt the whole nation, leaving the great 
bulk of real property in the hands of a few individuals. 
while the masser were reduced to beggary. » Still later; -in 
the year 1789, the French government again abandoned her 
coin standard, issuing an irredeemable paper currency, the 
famous assignat; which was proclaimed by law a full legal 
tender for all debts both publie and private. The 1,200,000,- 
000, francs in assignats of the first iseue were quoted at the 
Bouree in Paris at 90 per. cent of their nominal value until 
1792, when they began to rapidly dectine, Three years-Jater 
rhe volume of outstanding notes had increased to over 5,000,- 
000 000 francs, while their purchasing power.had declined to 
one fifth the value represented, From this point the decline 
was so rapid that the price of assignats soon ceased to be 
quoted at the Bourse, and the rich propérty owners repudi- 
ated them entirely. In 1796, nearly the whole. volume. of 
worthless paper promises were found in the hands of ‘the 
laboring class, who were forced through their poverty to 
accept assignats to the last, while a few individuals who had 
unloaded.the burdens upon the unsuspecting poor were m 
possession of all of the real wealth of the nation. . i 

This isthe history of inflation the world over. The rich men 
are invariably made richer, while the deluded poor. are 
cruelly defrauded of what little they already possess... ; 

Tf the early financial history of France does not prove 
consoling to the irredeemable currency advocates, surely 
her present condition will not comfort them. To-day she 
stands without a rival in financial prosperity, and why? 
Because she holds more specie in her vaults, as.compared to 
her paper circulation, and more specie per capita, than any 
other nation on the globe. renee ete 

A glance at the latest official statement of her public debt 
must reveal the fact to the wildest inflationist that the bul- 
warks of her great financial power lies in the four hundred 
million dollars of coin and butlion in the government 
coffers. : 

If any nation ever base 
coin reserve, it is France. 


Bites pen 


* Middleton's Free Inquiry, pp. 44-54. 

+ That is, never in Paul's own epistles; though in the nar- 
rative of Acts xx. 85, Paul is represented as quoting words 
of Jesus; beautiful words indeed: “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” It ie the mote remarkable that these 
words do not appear in any of the four gospela, 


d their paper circulation upon a 
From the year 1868, when the 


ae 
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Bank of France held 983,000,000 francs in coin, to the: 


_ present time, her coin and bullion reserve has steadily in- 
ereased in amount, except in 1872 and 1878, during war with 
f Germany, when about 250,000,000 francs were withdrawn. 
In March, 1874, the bank held 1,028,000,000 francs. in 
coin; in 1875 this had been increased tv 1,530,006,000; in 
1876 to 1,875,000,000; and in 1877 the coin reserve of the 
Bank of France exceeded 2,000, 000,000 francs. 
_ The latest official statement of the/public debt of France, 
‘May 31, 1878, shows that the entire paper currency circu- 
lating in France to-day amounts to 2,307,000,000 francs, 
against 2,508,000,000 in May 31, 1877, showing a contraction 
of the currency in one year of 201,000,000 francs, while their 

coin. and bullion reserve has increased to 2,090,000,000 
francs—over ninety per cent of their immediate liabilities. 

“What an exhibit this isin comparison with our own gov- 
ernment finances! In January, 1878, according to oficial 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, our government 
paper currency (not including over $300,000.000 in national 
bank notes) was $370,600,000, with less than $140.000,000 
of specie in the vaults of the treasury, or about thirty 
per cent of immediate liabilities. 

A. recapitulation of the financial condition of the two 
nations, shows our entire paper circulation, including 
national bank notes and fractional currency, over fifteen 
dojlars per. capita, sustained by thirty per cent of the 

. amount, in specie, while France kas a paper circulation of 

only ten dollars and eighty-five cents per capita,* sustained 
by more than ninety per cent in coin and bullion. ; 
. Another striking illustration of the evil effects of an 
imeginary monetary standard is presented in the history of 
Russia. In 1769, the government tried to force an irre- 
deemable paper currency upon her people. The first issue 
of 200,000,000 rubles in assignations were maintained by the 
government for a short time at par with the silver ruble; 
but as the volume of these assiguations increased, their puri 
chasing power declined, all commodities advanced to a 
fabulous price until, in 1789, the silver ruble sold‘on the ex- 
change for four rubles in paper money, and the leading 
merchants in St. Peteraburg and other large cities in Rus- 
sia refused to longer accept assignations in payment for 
goods, “Paul I. was so enraged that he threatened to 
erect a gallows on the exchange for the special benefit of all 
who refused paper currency ;” but all efforts to sustain the 
price of assignations proved unavailing. The great mer- 
chants and principal land holders throughout the empire, 
quietly folded their arms and refused to part with their 
goods or estates except for coin or its equivalent. A few 
years later the government effected a loan, issuing ‘‘ bills of 
credit,” based upon the standard of the old silver ruble, 
and the assignations were finally redeemed at the” Tate of 
850 rubles in paper to 100 rubles in coin. | 

‘The great loss entailed upon the people-.by this repudia- 
tion of over seventy per cent of the entire paper currency 
of the country fell principally upon the poor, who were least 
able to bear it. Thus the history of inflation was again 
repeated, a few rich men were made richer, but the masses 
were left poorer than before. 

Austria has had @ still more serious experience with irre- 
deemable paper money than Russia. In 1797 the government 
issued 75,000,000 florins in legal tender currency. The 
volume of these irredeemable paper promises increased as 
their value diminished until 1811, when the quantity in cir- 

` culation amounted to 1,060,000 000 florins worth bnt ten per 
cént of the value~represented. Upon this subject Mr. 
Dudley P. Baily, Jr., an eminent statistican, writes: ‘' By an 
imperial patent issued on the 20th of February, 1811, ang 
published March 15th, the paper money was reduced to one 
fifth of its nominal value, at which rate it was withdrawn 
and exchanged for new redemption notes, called the Vienna 
value paper money. Of these the government promised that 
only enough should be issued to redeem the bank notes, but 
subsequently, pressed by fresh necessities, it evaded the 
promise by issuing.anticipation notes, so calied because they 
were issued in anticipation of taxes, but essentially like the 
redemption notes except. in name, The necessities of the 
government carried the issue of anticipation notes up to 
466,588,088 florins at the beginning of 1816, besides 212,159,- 
750 florins of redemption notés, making the total of Vienna 
paper money at that date 678 692,888 florins. This was 
again reduced to two fifths of its nominal value, thus making 
two State bankrupteies within a period of five years.” 

The financial history of many other nations might be 
referred to in proof of the fact that infiation is always 
dangerous to commercial prosperity—that an irredeemable 
paper currency invariably leads to repudiation, bankruptcy, 
and financial ruin to the masses. 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 15, 1878. 


* Estimated poputation of France, 40,000,000. s 
: . 


- Yes. What is Money? . 


I see by your paper of June 15th, that Mr. Van Horn is 
still inclined to worship the ‘‘ golden calf,” -but he thinks us 
visionary who are desirous of imitating Francis’ example of 
. providing. plenty of money for doing the business of the 
country, asit is often termed. Iam willing to suppose that 
Mr. Van Horn is entirely sincere in the views he has pre- 
sented therein, and J hope ne will credit me with the honor 
of being equally so. This is a fight between capital and 
labor. The money power has for twelve ldug years been 
encroaching on the rights of labor by means of refunding 
acts, resolutions, etc., procuring legislation, acts of legisla- 
ion, unfriendly to the interests of labor, etc. Now we pro- 
pose to regain what we have lost, not by bribes and perfidy, 
but by that still small voice, the ballot in the hands of the 
American citizen. We do “not propose to repudiste any- 
thing, but we do propose to restore fo Jabor at least enough 
of ita rights to secure a living. Mr. Van Horn is very 
solicitons to know if he can get a gold dollar for a govern- 
ment piece of paper with a figure 1 on it. [think he can, 


after we have got the most of the people cured of idolatry 

I think it will be in the market for sale like good steel. He 
seems to dread that the green¥ack dollar, or fiat. dollar, 
without a gold dollar to. back it, will bea myth. Let me 
palliate your fears by atating that every other form of paper 
promise to pay has been the same when confidence has; 
been lost. But can conficence affect this flat money?, It; 


sorry te find that the petition was worded in such a way 
that I could not sign it conscientiously. The clause asserting 
that the signers were faithful subjects of the government 
could not, of course, receive. the signature of a person who 
did not believe in the right of delegated governments to 
; employ force to retain a citizen who désired to withdraw 
his allegiance. The abolition of all human laws and gov- 


cannot fail till the government is dissolved, because we are; ernments. is one of the inevitable facts of the coming: 


all interested to the country, : 


future. The inherent laws of love, charity, justice, and 


He says if we could always swap dollars for gold and | self control in every soul will yet be the levers which will 


silver ones, all would-be well. But pray tell me, Mr. Van: 
Horn, why would you want to swap? why would any man 
want io swap if the fiat dollar will buy the necessaries of 
life and. pay your debts? I hope you do not want to wor- 
ship them because. they have played such a prominent part 
in oppreasing the laborer for the benefit of the rich! You 
do not think of taking our money to Europe to buy goods, 
do you? You cannot do that. The money of the U. 5. 

ceases to be money whenever it is taken out of our bound- 

aries. If'you take our coin to any other country it ceases to 
be money, and becomes bullion, scrap, aad is worth just its 
bullien value, But‘if our fiat money will buy flour and 
meat, it will buy exchange on London, Paris, or Berlin, and 


-that will be all you need in those countries to buy goods 


with, 


Mr. G. B, De Bernardi, of Independence, Mo., has shown 
that money is not a representative of value, but only- a 


system of bookkeeping, and you must recollect that the 


Spartans were more prosperous when Lycurgus, to get rid 
of that intrinsic value ides, made-their money of iron. But 
we have discovered that paper is better than iron to make 
money ovt of. Mr. Van'Horn says,‘ If France has more 
money per capita than this country has, and. others claim 
‘and point to it and to her great prosperity as a result of it, 
we must concedé that it consists greatly of gold and silver,” 
for she lias less paper money per capita than we [this isa 
mistuke] have. Janswer, She has obtained her gold by 
making money plenty enough, so that every citizen in the 
Republic could find work, and she has worked for the 
world. i 

Now, if we would make money plenty enough to bring 
the rate of interest. below, that of France, we can beat her 
prosperity. We are certain to manufacture, and consume, 
and regain our prosperity whenever we get the interest on 
money low enough. Dun't forget it. J. R. PARKS, 


ee 


Reform—Spelling and Otherwise. 


EDITOR oF Tae TRUTH SERKER, Dear Sir: The inteli- 
gent face of Benjamin Franklin, that so gracefully adorns 
the title-page of Tum TRUTH SEEKER, brings to. my mind 


‘for even conservatives. 


the fact. that he was not-a man of one idea, He had an 
expanded and well-balanced intellect. Although the father 
of electricity, he found time to investigate other felds of 
knowledge. His gathered wisdom aud wise sayings still 
gleam with brightuess, although the author of ‘ Poor Rich- 
ard” no longer lives in the body. Iam pleased to see THE 
TRUTA SEEKER moving forward in its search for truth in 
the different avenues of life. If it failed to do go, it would 
belie its nòble name aud disgrace the grand man whose face 
‘graces its pages. Think not that I have been a silent, un- 
thinking spectator these years since I first met you in New 
York ; although I have been engag:d for about three years 
in another field of reform—trying to invent and improve a 
practical system of writing which will enable future genera- 
tious to express tbeir thoughts and acquire an education 
with far less labor’ than our present Jong-land, with its uñ- 
scientific orthography. As you undoubtedly know, Frank- 
lin developed a scheme for improving our bad orthography, 
and said that spelling reform, ‘‘sooner or later, must 
come.” I hope that face will inspire you to aid in çar- 
rying forward his unfinished work. In lovking over the 
excellent matter which fills your columns, L behold that it 
is clothed in the same antique orthographical dress of the 
days of the youthful Benjamin. I seem to see a slight 
twinkle of dissatisfaction in the expressien of his penetrat- 
ing eye that says in effect: “This old fogyism is too slow 
I gave you electricity to use in 
medical, mechanical, chemical, and scientific fields of re- 
search, and you have applied it well. . Your thoughts are 
transmitted with the rapidity of lightning; the sounds of 
your voice are familiar to distant parts of the country, and 
even foreign lands; the electric pen now enables. you 
to dress your thoughts with dexterity and skill; but 
one thing is lacking still—a sensible sound dress for your 
language; and just another turn of that ‘key’ will draw 
the electricity from the clouds which will awaken you to 
the necessity of putting on.a respectable, chaste, becoming 
dress for your words, May Anthony Comstock, that useful 
(nothing was made in vain) member of Christian society, 


| have you all arrested and incarcerated for such ‘ licentious 


obscenity’ against the laws of natural phonetics. Truth 
grants no license for such burlesges on common decency as 
are found in the manner of spelling now in use,” ` 

Brother Bennett, you are on the right track, Pay no 
heed to bigots, whether they are called Christians, Moham- 
medans, Buddhists, Spiritualists, Materialists, Freethinkers, 
Infidels, or any other name, who seek to suppress your 
thought on any subject whatever. AH who stop their paper 
for such a reason are vo friends to humanity in the widest, 
grandest sense, The spirit of these men, intensified, burned 
Michael Servetus, one of the grandest characters of any age. 
His moral, unyielding natare bas seldom been surpassed. 
The doctrine of love is what the world needs most now. 
“ Let us love one another.” 

I am highly pleased to see you drive the axe to the root of 
Comstockism.:- Keep it at work until the whole barren.tree 
has been thoroughly uprooted. There is no sort of- use 
dodgfag this ‘question any longer. I was also pleased to see 
you. circulate a petition. for the abolition of the infernal 

obscenity ` laws a8 now interpreted by Comstock. T was 


form a state of society that shall abolish human govern- 
ments of force. The thoughtful observer wiil notice that 
the tendency of all human growth is to enlarge the liberty 
of the individual and réstrict the powers of the ruler or gov- 
ernment. Hence the constant turmoil about the abolition 
or modification of old Jaws and custome. 

When I look around on all sides of the great school of 
Mother and Father Nature, I see no “obscenity ” laws or 
customs. Everything is quite natural and scientific. Chem- 
istry is the school which teaches us that the law of elective 
affinities and attractions are the methods nature makes use 
of in all her organic formations, either animate oy inani- 
mate.- If I take muriatic acid and mix it according to the 
chemical formula with common soda, it will produce an 
apparently new element—common salt. The union of the 
acid and soda gives ‘a new formation. here is nothing 
“ obscene ‘about this beautiful experiment. These were 
the kind of experiments going forward on this earth before 
the advent of organic life. The ‘grains, trees, and grisses: 
are all produced by the union of the male and female 
elements, thus producing a new organic formation. The 
birds of the air, the fish of the sea, the animals of the land, 
are constantly using their-reproductive forces: They do 
not act as though they had ever heard of Comstock or the 
‘obscenity’ Jawa. We witness the cooing of the doves, 
and never think of “obscenity.” We never think of attrib- 
uting ‘obscenity " to any of the attitudes, actions, expos- 
ures, or nudities of vegetable or animal reproductive acts. 
We recognize them as the beautiful manitestations of 
Mother and Father Nature, This world would be nothing 
without this law of inherent chemical or sexual affinities. 
It could not have existence without these natural laws. 

When we look at man, the highest organic being on earth, 
we find that bis material existence depends upon the same 
laws of reproduction as all cther organized Tite below bim. 
The same beautiful, pure, chaste, holy, natural, spiritual, 


_|and chemical processes are necessary for tbe right popula- 


tion of earth. The possession of organs or forces are the 
insignia of nature that they were intended to be used in 
harmony with ber elective laws of chemical attraction. To 


man, a higher development. of reason, intellect, and spirit- 
uality is given. This implies that these forces should be 
used in all the strength, delicacy, ard refinement of thought: 
and action which they are capuble of producing. It would. 
be a self contradiction to assume that the natural organs of: 
man or woman are “obscene.” The ‘obscenity ” laws are; 
wholly a product of the conventionalities of human society.. 

For man to create artificial customs or laws which inter-. 
fere with the exercise of any organ of the mind or body is: 
an aruitrary interference with the inalienable natural rights. 
of the individual. Those who consider any act of life as: 
being in any manner whatever ‘‘cbecene” are unbalanced: 
characters or have not outgrown the effects of conventional. 
barbarism. There is not an ‘‘obscene”’ artico, object,. 
action, or word in any normal manifestation of life. Those 
who are squeamish, and see “obscenity” on every hand, 
are fit subjects for. the moral instruction and discipline of 
areformatory home. What the wor'd will yet need is the 
abolition of all “obscenity” laws. Let Comstock go toa 
reform house for moral instruction in the great chemical law 
of affinities until he can jook upon any acts of life with- 
out the thoüght coming up io his mind that they are 
“obscene.” He is the diseased criminal that needs 
instruction far more thav his poor victims. Every right- 
minded, ‘kindly-disposed, uneelfi-h * person will naturally 
respect the opinions and feelings of others to a certain. 
extent, 80 long as they do not enforce them arbitrarily upon 
others, 

We will tolerate no interference with our religious, politi- 
cal, or scientific opinions. We must enlarge the standard, 
and insist upon the doctrine of no interference with our 
‘opinions on any subject whatever! Whose business is it if 
we have social opinions different from the average human 
being? Is not our thought dependent upon our organism 
and stage of growth? 

If an artist chooses to paint or chisel duplicates of the ` 
nudities in sculpture or painting of the old masters, the 
world smiles. If another artist choores to take his subjects 
from nude living models, the world frowns. The world 
needs instruction until it can reverentially Jook upon: any 
painting from life. The doctors are permitted to have live 
and dead subjects to experiment upon in the interest. of sci- 
ence. Who thinks that they are obscene? The whole race 
needs the same knowledge and instruction as tbe doctors, 
They onght to be able to be their own doctors in the major- 
ity of cases. How can they unless the anatomy of their 
bodies is illustrated by proper physiological paintings and 
drawings? The moral status of the world is low on the 
science of generation. Let us do our little towards bringing 
the people to the standpoint where they will gladly main- 
t@in a Liberal press which falters not in expressing thought 
on any subject calculated to uplift our common humanity, 

I am in tavor of free discussion on any subject whatever. 
And may the day be hastened when our entire secular, 
scientific, political, and religious press can proudly stand 
on this platform, We are tettered slaves to the exploded 
conventionalities of the past ages of barbarism. When our 
galling suffering becomes unendurable, we will rise with 
the might of right, and assert our natural right to utter any 
thought the human intellect is capable of conceiving. Until 
that happy time comes, I remain yours in the traces in some 
avenue of life: JOHN sens SMITE, 

Amherst, Mass., June 3, 1878, 
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Letters from friends. 


NOTES FROM THE LECTURE FIELD, 


_ BY DR. J. L, YORK, 
IONIA, MICH. 

DEAR BENNETT: Since I wrote you last I have been con- 
stantly engaged, with hardly time to take a long breath, 
and have now more calls than I can fill up to August 20th, 
at which time I hope to start for the Watkins Convention, 
where I hope to grasp the hand of D. M. Bennett and many 

` other true workers in the cause of human freedom. For if 
there is anything in this world worthy of admiration and 
true regard, it is a man who dares speak the honest convic- 
tions of his mind, À : 

THe TRUTA SEEKER is a grand success, and meets fully 
the wants of advanced Liberal minds everywhere, for truth 
is eternal and always will win. God bless you, Brother 
Bennett! Keep your face to the enemy, and your eye on 
their guns. [am only sorry that instead of these five names 
inclosed for TuE TRUTH SEEKER I could not send you 
twenty, The cry is ‘‘ Hard times!” 

Freethought, of the Spiritualistic and common -sense 
type, is growing steadily in this State. My audiences, in 
every instance, bave been large and enthusiastic. 

During the last two months I have attended many large 
gatherings of our people in various parts of the State, grove- 
meetings being the order of the day. 

The Paw Paw Convention last month was a grand, good 
meeting. I gave five lectures prior to the convention, and 
closed with a two-days convention, at which we were assist- 
ed by Mrs. Sheppard and others. 

Our thanks are due to E. Warner, Bro, Burdick, and 
others, for willing hearts and ready hands to help us in stir- 
ving the waters of superstition and giving the gospel of 
nature, ‘ 

My next appointment found me in Detroit, the mcst'beau- 
tiful city in Michigan. It seems almost like my own home, 
San Jose, the garden city of California—the streets so wide 
and so nicely shaded. Our thanks are due to Wm. Sanborn, 
the president of the society, as also Mrs, Dr. Spinney, at 
whose home I was made glad and happy. 

+ The ist avd 2d of June I held a grove-meeting at Otisco, 
` witb a large attendance, and such a happy, truly happy, peo- 
ple you will hardly find except within the ranks of Liberals. 

My next ‘appointment found me at Rockford, where J 
had given two full courses of lectures during the past win- 
ter, This was their regular quarterly meeting, and a host 
of warm friends met me there. This is the oldest Liberal 
society in Michigan. They own a fine large hall, and, what 
ig better, they fill it full of bright, thinking people. Our 

thanks are dife to Bros. Whitney, Dockery, and Youngs, as 
also to the singers, who contributed largely to the interest, 
of the occasion. 


Next, agreeable to engagement, I attended the regular | 


yearly meeting at Sturgis, held on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
inst. This great gathering, under the management of J. G. 
Wait and Bro, Gardner, veterans in the cause, did credit to 
the people of Sturgis for efficiency and kindness in enter- 
taining the large number of strangers, who, at the appointed 
time, flocked in, like doves to the windows, from all parts 
of the State, as well as from adjoining States. 


The meeting, by common consent, was one of the happi- | P 


est ever held at Sturgis, and to me it was highly gratifying 
to meet so many earnest people ail ablaze with good feeling, 
and also so many workers in the lecture field, of whom Í 
may mention C, B, Lynn, a polished blade in the cause of 
truth; Mrs. Persall, an honored worker in this State, full of 
kind and tender feelings, pre-eminently practical, and full 
of good things; G. B. Stebbins, of Detroit, a library in one 
volume, a genial, kindly man, full of sunshine; Bro. Thom- 
mas, recently from Minnesota, an earvest, efficient speaker; 
also, Bro. Stewart, well known and appreciated in this field 
of labor. i $ 

The meeting throughout was marked for kindness, con- 

sideration, and good order, and every one seemed sorry 
only when the parting hour arrived, on Monday, the fourth 
day of the meeting, at a reunion at nine a. M., when the last 
good-byes were said, and the great crowd separated, to carry 
with them somewhat of hopes revived and more of earnest 
purpose, and a spirit of labor and helpfulness in the year to 
come. 
» I like the people of Michigan; they are generous and 
whole-gouled, I could wish they were not so depressed 
financially, but hope the coming crop, which was never so 
promising before, will lift them out into bettertimes. But 
the country is unsettled in every phase of its life. The 
political pot begins to boil, and the nation’s party yet to be 
is organizing everywhere; and with an -increasing want of 
confidence in both Church and State, the people are per- 
vaded with a deep spirit of unrest. It isa good omen to 
feel the evils that afflict us, but it wants a clear head and an 
honest heart to battle intelligently in times like these. 

The people now want dread, not religion. The people now 
want labor, and a just proportion of its product, as the only 
means of life, physical or moral. 

It is an insane policy which has long been tried—asking 
men to be good and come to Jesus without first providing 
the means of physical life. Bread, a good house, clean 
clothes, and good food make good morals easy to reach, 
Without these, religion is a hollow sham. 

What the people want now is wise legislation, not.clap- 
trap, which, like religion, has dope nought but build 
churches, thereby inereasing the burdens vf our people, 
casting dust in their eyes, hiding the true issues of life ang 
the true remedy for our evils. Give us now a political and 
religious policy which, instead of promising to keep the 
people out of nell after death, will tend to keep hell out of 

_the people here and now by furnishing better physica:— 
hence better moral—-conditions for them. 

Friends of free thought, free religion, free State, and free 
school, don’t forget the, Watkins Glen meeting, which 
promises to be the largest gathering of Liberals ever con- 
vened in this country; and, that the moral effect of this 
meeting may be felt throught the entire country, let every 
freeman come to the front. : 

Frignp BENNETT: Ever since I heard of the unwarranted 
apprehension of Mrs. Sara B. Chase by Comstock, I have 
been aching to say something that would -rouse an enthusi- 
asm in her cause, but words seem so powerless and feeble to 
convey the half that should be said that I hardly know how 
to approach the subject in a way to do it justice. 

Tnere are so few women who care to be anything save 
‘domestic drudges, wives, mothers, housekeepers, or slaves 
of fashion, that when one does step forth from the charmed 
ring, with a resolution to be a helper in the ranks of reform- 
ers and educators, it ia the duty of every mau and woman 
who has the best interests of society at heart tp sustain, aid, 
and support her in her efforts, and. especially when she takes 


-| mony-can take the place of discord. 


up the pen, and gives her Voice to an unpopular cause, and | with twenty members. Then last week we-had thé ex-cler- 


endeavors to teach human beings the first great lesson of | gyman, J. R. Baker, and he gave four lectures 


life—how to properly cgre for their bodies, how to be 
healthy, strong, vigorous, and consequently happy. The 
glorious blessing of health has been the theme of the poet 


`| and the philosopher in all ages, but hitherto few, save the 


medical fraternity, have been allowed to read and rtudy 
about all parts of the body; and as a natural result of this 
system of meck modesty, ignorance reigns rampant among 
us, and sickness, imbecility, insanity, and a long-train of 
‘evils follow in its course. And for simply selling a cleansiug, 
purifying instrument (a female syringe), this noble martyr, 
a doctor of medicine who knows how necessary it is that 
woman should keep herself clean and healthy, has been 
arrested, insulted, slandered, and disgraced, her business 
prospects ruined, and her fair fame blasted by foul calumny. 
A new law is needed on our statute books, a law that should 
recompense, as far as possible, all who are thus arrested and 
punished when guiltless of all offense. Not one of us, how- 
ever careful or virtuous we may he, is,or can be sure of 
never falling under unjust suspicions. Hundreds of thou- 
sands have been deprived of life unjustly, and many after 
suffering years of imprisonment have been pronounced guilt- 
less and set free, but no remuneration is ever made to them 
for what they unjustly endured. 

The law has pronounced Mrs. Chase guiltlesa of offense, 
but it does not, nor can it place her back where she was. 
It does not restore her fame or her property prospects, And 
that is what is now demanded of us as individuals, What 
the law is powerless to do in its present state of development, 
we who profess to be pioneers in the field of thought should 
do. We must talk up, agitate the subject, and help those 
who shoulder our burdens. It is for you and me, my friends, 
that Mrs. Chase has suffered all this indignity, just as did our 
good brother Bennett before her. Even as the true and 
noble hearts rallied en masse to his assistance, should they 
now rally to hers, and with the added stimulus of a manly 
chivalry, for is she not a woman, oppressed and down- 
trodden? Yet undaunted and unflinching she bravely con- 
tinues her labors. Every believer in woman's equality, in 
the need of woman’s pure, true, and motherly element in the 
formation of a nobler, higher eta of human development 
and sounder social system, should rally to the aid of this 
champion, who is endeavoring. to do so much that we all 
realize needs doing. | : . 

If you are not taking her paper, The Physiologist, subscribe 
for it at once, and I will guarantee that you will get your 
money’s worth besides doing your duty in a good cause. And 
all who can should send in their means to aid her in her 
endeavors to prosecute Anthony Comstock, a man who holds 
an office no good man would accept, and who uses his power 
for mean, selfish, ignoble purposes. In prosecuting this 
agent of the Y. M. C. A., she will have the whole of that great 
body to fight, and her victory will be the victory of all who 
believe in free speech and free deeds. Subscriptions may 
be addressed at once to Sara B:. Chase, M. D., 56 West 83d 
St., N. Y. Respectfully and earnestly, 

ErmıNa D. SLENKER. 
mee ® 
: CLARION, Co., Iowa, June 19, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: From the, interest I take in reading 
your correspondence department, I also am tempted to give 
you a thought or so of my own, which you can treat as you 
lease without insulting the writer. I was born in the 
year following our last struggle, as a vation, for independ- 
ence. My father participated in that struggle. And who 
knows but the triumphant feelings inspired by the result 
had somewhat to do with my love of freedom manifested in 
after life. I was launched into life without my consent, at 
a time I had not chosen, with an organization I did not 
make, among the hills of Vermont, with surroundings 
ready made. And, as near as I can determine, from that 
day to this, all the manifestations from this life of mine 
have been but the result of conditions I did not make. 
Yes, says one, but you might have done differently if you 
had so chosen to do; but could I choose to do differently 
without a stronger motive than the one that actuated me? 
Yes, I could if I would, but the trouble was, I couldn’t 
“would.” Now, if this proposition is correct, why am I 
blamed for anything I may do? The censured act was the 
legitimate result of a previous cause, which, in turn, is 
but the result of a cause or causes still back of it, and so 
on, back, back indefinitely. Where, then, shall we fasten 
responsibility? These thoughts were ‘suggested by the 
bitter epithets used by some of your correspondents. To 
be sure, they have a right to use them, They are truth- 
fully manifesting their own personality, the same as I am 
doing, and I like your paper all the better for giving free 
expression to every shade of thought. Iam as mucti inter- 
ested in the extreme views of C. L, James, T. ©. Leland, 
Elvira Wheelock, and others, as I am of more conservative 
expressions, and doubt not but if mankind were generally 
developed to a similar plane, their theory would be a 
practical one. We must philosophize more over human 
actions, and discourage this personal censure, and so out- 
grow it. This we surely must do before peace and har- 
Yours sincerely, 

H. BROOKS. 


MOBEREY, Mo., June 21, 1878. 
Frienp Bunnerr: As my subscription for THE TRUTH 
SEEKER expires the last of this month, I inclose $1 in part 
pay for another six months. . I fear I will soou be compelled 
to say, Stop my paper! Iam getting old, and so afflicted 
with the rheumatism that I am scarcely able to do anything. 
I served in the Mexican war, and 1 did think Congress 
would give me a small pension, but no prospect for that this 
Congress. Liberalism is gradually on the increase in 
Moberly. Jt was announced in February last that B. F. 
Underwood would deliver three lectures here in March, and 
oh, what a commotion it created among the clergy. They 
commenced preaching to prejudice the minds of the people 
against going to hear him speak. I went to hear one clergy- 
man expose Infidelity, and about ali he did was to recite the 
old tale, the recantations of Paine and Voltaire, and finally 
wound up by saying what little good there was in Infidelity 
was borrowed from Christianity. 
Well, Underwood delivered his lecture, and shook up the 


dry bones of old theology ; he attacked the three pillars of 


the Christian faith, miracle, prophecy, and precept, and 
showed the weakness thereof. He left a challenge when 
here, but I think they would have let it pass unnoticed 
were it not that the Infidels tantalize and urge them on, 
Yet they say he falsified history. 1 tell them to bring their 
man and prove that he did. They (the Campbellite church) 
are making some effort to get a man, but they. can’t decide 
who to get, Some think Burgess is the man, and some think 
Braden, while others think Wilks can demolish Underwood 
and give the death blow to Infidelity. Before the church 
had recovered from the paralytic shock received. from Under- 
wood, Jamieson came here and organized a Liberal club 


ect 


;. his. subj 


| on last Sunday evening being, ''Is the universe governed by 


‘| for slight accusations, 


‘)of any man for telling what he believes, 


| 


God, or by fixed laws?” and he just naturally took that 
blessed old doctrine, special providence, all to pieces. He 
never left them a pin to hang on, or a straw to cate at. 

A few evenings ago I went to hear a Rev. prove the exist- 
ence of a God, and he proved it to the satisfaction, of his 
church, but there are few persona who know that there are two 
sides to that subject. The next day I copied TER TRUTH 
SEEKER of June 8, a part of Underwood’s lecture on Chris- 
tianity and Materialism, and sent it to said clergyman and 
ssked him to read it from his pulpit,.and also to comment 
on it, ard that I would be glad to bear him. But that.is the 
last of it! Oh, how they do dread that man Underwcod, 
and well they may. But I think or hope we will have a de- 
bate here this summer.’ It will bring out many persons who 
would not goto hear a Liberal speak, and they will come, 
thinking to witness the last dying groans of: Infidelity. 
Friend Bennett, I would like to ask you are there any.of 
.Celsus’ writings extant? I-heard a clergyman say a few 
days since that some of his writings were used in tbe col- 
leges ; but according to your book, ‘‘ Sages and Thinkers,” 
there are noneof his writings extant except what we get from 
Origen. I told him I:thought he was mistaken, but he 
insisted on it. Please give me the information. . Yours 
fraternally, . H. W. Jo“nson. | 


WHERE ARE WE ? i 
WORCESTER, Mass., June 14, 1878, . 

Mr. Eprror: Is Freethought run mad? The town òf 
Princeton lies some miles north of here, and is, moreover,- 
quite elevated geographically, and yet our friend Heywood’s 
“Word is scarcely clear, it gives a quite uncertain sound to us 
dwellers in the lower regions ; tor not until,very recently 
have we become aware what its editor was driving at, A: 
week or two ago, Mr. Abbot of The Index undertook to 
define Heywood’s position on the obscenity question, and 
as it now appears, has done it correctly. os 

Since then, the June number of the Zhe Word has appeared 
and puts -the editor of that monthly journal of “ reform” 
before the world in the position of one dashing his foot 
against a stone, The Battle Ave, with itè review of his 
“ Cupid’s Yokes” had scarcely got digested by its-eight hun- 
dred readers, when out comes Heywood and claims further to 
voice ‘‘ liberty ” in ‘‘ demanding the unconditional repeal of 
all State and National laws agaiust obscenity.” This, mouth- 
piece of liberty then sits himself down and presumes to 
interpret ‘‘ liberty ” for Tas Trova SEEKER. His language 
is, “ Bate no jot of your just and timely demand for entire 
repeal of the obscenity law.” Brother Bennett, when I read 
that in your last, and recollected the argument you had sus- 
tained in your repiies to Abbot, and saw.that you uttered no 
disclaimer, I felt like exclaiming ‘‘ He passed shot for shot 
ma the enemy, and won the day, to be betrayed by a friend 
at last.” `, 

But I have been but a poor reader of your noble journal, 
if you have ever demanded the ‘ unconditional repeal?’ 
of obscenity laws! But so Heywood commits you, and unless 
you repudiate, 1do.not see but Abbot: stands vindicated 
in all he has said. You will do well to print Mr. Hey wood’s 
editoria! note (third column, second page) from which I 
have made the quotation. It is time we understcod what this 
man is up to, Lf they (the Heywoods) are unsafe teachers 
in an age notoriously full of false cries of ‘‘ reform,” it is 
well to know it. . punai a 5 

The Batile-Age review is now accessible, let the people 
read it along with ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” Let the light shine, 
Let us find out where are we. I boldly affirm that ‘' Cupid’s 
Yokes” is more the enemy af ‘ sound morality and intel- 
ligent purity” (which its author claims to cherish) than 
“Panny Hitl.” Where are we ? è 

A. Briags Davis, editor Worcester Batile-Aze, . 

REeMARKs.— We have but a word to say in reply to brother 
Davis’ remarks, We.are by no means in favor of obscenity, ' 
and think that whatever is calculated to excite the passions 
should not be allowed circulation. Still, we are im favor of 
the repeal of the Comstock laws. There was no necessity 
for them; we had. laws enough before to meet all cases that 
might arise; the pernicious laws did not rid the country of 
obsceze publications, and under them nothing has been done 
to equal what had been accomplished before they existed, and 
they have been used only to persecute and harass many excel- 
lent people. So far as '‘ Cupid’s Yokes ” is concerned we 
have looked through it, but never read it consecutively, 
We cannot think Mr. Heywood meant to transcend the laws 
of propriety—or that he bas merited heavy fines.or.imprison- 
ment. ` Man’s liberty is too sacred a thing to be taken away 
We believe Mr. Heywood to.be as 
honest as most men, and that be has the right to promulgate 
his honest convictions. Those who do not admire his argu- 
ments and his style can easily avoid them. Those who 
appreciate his reasoning and his logic certainly have the 
tight to peruse them. We are opposed to the imprisonment 
We. would hope 
that every Freethinker and every Liberal will -use discre- 
tion and not overstep the bounds of propriety.—[Ep. T.8.], 


Micaiean, June 20, 1878, ~ 

D. M. Benner, Dear Sir: It seems as though the times 
were ominous; that a revolution in social-and political 
affairg were among the inevitables of this age and genera- 
tion. Only a few days ago we Liberals felt to take courage, 
as you announced in Tas TRUTA ŞBEKER that the commit- 


thought ; and especially if be or she dares to 


belief in the existence of their God 
To illustrate : 


I.0, Q 


held in Grand Rapids lagt February.” It seers that'd 


' ency thou. art. a jewel ! 


the‘subordinates of this jurisdiction had preferred charges 
‘against one of its members on a number of specifications, 
the. most important of which was his disbelief in a God, and 
the one ‘on which he was finaily expelled from the lodge. 
and order. The case was carried to the Grand Lodge on 
appeal; and they referred it to a special committee of three; 
atid ‘that committee consisted of three past grand masters 
of. the order. Two of them have been for years noted 
journalists, editors of papers, and the third one a Universal- 
ist clergyman, a man of large philanthrophy, who has the 
reputation of giving largely his time and fortune to benefit 
humanity, and yet this Intelligent trio reported to confirm 
the action of the subordinate in expelling a member because 
he could: not believe in their God, or.a God. Oh, consist- 
As though a man could betieve 

just what be had a mind to, or what he pleased. No doubt 

when the expelled member joined the fraternity he was a 

believer, or at least gave a tacit assent to some, kind of a 

God. But suppose that he has outgrown the Christian God 

idea. Must he be ostracised, and disgraced, and turned out 

in the cold, simply because he cannot believe just as some 
other people do? . Experience and observation induce with 
me. an opinion that a very respectable portion of the mem- 
bers .of that grand body and the order at large in these 

Western States, are not believers in the Christian’s God, 

and if asked the question in a direct way, as was the 

expelled member, their answers might lead to similar results. 

For one I was surprised when I read the report of the three 

past grand masters to confirm the action of the Lodge be- 

low ;, it lessened these gentlemen in my estimation very 
much in regard to their mental caliber ; and I felt like say- 
ing, Shame ! shame, gentlemen! How came you to believe 
inthe Christian’s God, or even a God at all, except as you 
had it instilled into your minds from your infancy up to 
manhood ; a part of your mental growth and development ; 

` and that too, perhaps, without giving the subject a passing 
thought whether the God idea was a myth or something 
tangible? | i : 

” O wad some power the giftie gie us,” 

To see oursels as ithers see us.” 

; Toosin. 
: Finumorge Crry, UTAH, June 17, 1878. 

' BROTAER BENNETT: Most noble champion.of liberty, I, 
like some puny spectator in an ancient. amphitheatre, can 
only sit and admire the earnest combatants in the arena. 
I long to rush into the great contest and valiantly stand, or 
fall, if necessary, for human liberty, But alas! without 
money or talent, I am weaponless and defenseless. 
on; noble brother, and may you be spared to see the hydra- 
headed and bloodthirsty monster sink into, oblivion in the 
cesspool of ignorance from whence it came. Inclosed 
please find one doliar for the ‘‘ Humphrey-Bennett Discus- 
sion.” Yours fraternally, Hrram H. ELDEREDGE. 


; i : Waconpa, Kansas, Jane 10, 1878. 

FREND Bennett: My short note to Tae TRUTH 
SEEKER has brought me some letters, and I see Dr. Hull has 
noticed it in the paper also. He says itis not an isolated 
case, that many persons have felt pains and itching où ampu- 
tated limbs. Now, this does not touch the case in the least. I 

` have seen plenty of them, but if a million had occurred, and 
not one explained, of what use is the argument ? . Let me 
repeat it once more: The foot died, and was separated 
without a Knife, the lower and middle third we amputated. 
Thirty yéars after when the mind is.called to the case, the 
feeling occurs, and not otherwise, and yet, of course, both 
parts are dead, while only the ong divided by the kuife has 
any: feeling, The correspondent lost sight of the main 
P at issué, Which is, why do not the nerves of the 


oot that died from natural causes feel mental impulse now: 


as well as that which was killed by the knife? One corre- 
spondent claims it as a proof of a spiritual body. If this is 
so, there must be somewhere in space a five-year old foot 


waiting to bė joined to a full-grown one at some time in the f- 


future, which seems to me a very poor and useless append- 
age, and, if I have a voice in the matter, I shall reject it ; 
but perhaps spirits are all of one size. Can any one tell 
that ? Then, what.is that spirit foot doing all these years ? 
has any one seen it? If so, please report, but pray don't 
give me any more demonstration on anatomy. J have been 
there. ` Geo. W. CHAPMAN, 


Kwnicurstown, IND., June 8, 1878. 
D. M. Bennerr: I take the privilege of writing the 
Dale seduction case for your paper. Stranger as lam to 
you, I have been a reguiar contributor to the various public 
journals of the Hoosier State for seventeen years. But I 
have no privilege of giving expression to views antagonistic 
to orthodoxy. With your permission 1 should be pleased to 
occasionally favor you with a letter whenever any sensation 
occurs. If my version of the Dale affair meets your appro- 
bation, you are at liberty to publish it; if not I shall take it 
as no offense. Success to Tua TRUTH SEEKER, its editor, 
and to all its contributors, With respects I'am, yours for 

truth, _ W. H. Bearp. 

$ fo 8 Newcastitz, IND., June 8, 1878. 
.D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Knowing with what avidity 
our Christian friends gobble up owery dark reflection on the 
characters of those who do not accept what they presume to 


tha man. 


for the sole purpelte; 


Fight. 


The Truth Seeker, Tune 29, 1828 


the fold.” During one of his rambles in a neighboring | 


county, he dropped inte the house of one Mr.. Newbry, a 
friend and brother in the church. The parents were absent, 
and two daughters, aged respectively twelve and sixteen 
years, were the only inmates who came to greet this man of 
God. The Rev. gentleman exposed himself in such a dis- 
graceful manner, and made such imprudent insinuations 
that the elder of the girls fled to the house of a neighbor, 
leaving ber sister, a mere child, in the hands of this wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. The result was, the child was robbed of 
her virtue, of all that makes a woman a gem of loveliness. 
and beauty. And thus was the confidence of fond parents 


betrayed, under whose hospitable roof this fend in humen | 


form so often found shelter and-repose, 

On acconnt of the high esteem in, which Mr. Dale’s family 
are held by the citizens of Newcastle, the matter was kept 
quiet until Mr, D.'s return, when the generous editor of the 
Courter tendered him space in which to vindicate his char- 
acter. Thereverend gentleman failed to come to time, but 
at the same time bitterly denied the charges preferred 
against- him, thus adding the crime of falsehood to his 
darker villainies. At present the ‘‘man of Christ” is ‘‘ out 
on the ocean sailing,” while his estimable family are alone 
in their suffering and sorrow, The above facts are given as 
l learned them from near neighbors and friends of the fam- 
ily, whose truth and veracity I have no right to question. 

Very truly yours, W. H. BEARD. 


3 FLORENCE, lowa, June 17, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: Mr. Leland’s last article upon, ‘‘ Mr. 
Abbot and the Petition,” is an excellent exposition of the 
circumstances which must flow from Mr. Abbot’s action 
in the matter of the Comstock’s laws.. As a worker in the 
Liberal League cause, I must agree with Mr. Leland, tiat 
here was the opportunity for that organization to show the 
stuff of which it was made. The Liberal League, as the 
organization which has made a special work of the seculari- 
zation of the State, should, through its officers, have given 
forth no uncertain sound upon this vital question. The 
friends of physiological education must rally to the defense 
of our imperilled liberties. Arrests of those who are 
engaged in the sale of" ‘‘ Fruits of Philosophy,” ‘‘ Sexual 
Paysiology,” and other works of that nature as well as those 
who are selling “ Cupid’s Yokes,” and similar pamphlets, 
continue with alarming frequency. The conviction of 
Edward Truelove and the case of Mrs. Besant in England, 
and the arrest and conviction of several parties in this coun- 
try for the sale of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” ‘Fruits of Philoso- 
phy,” etc., show plainly that the battle of freedom is not 
‘yet over, either here or in England, and it behooves all 
Liberals to come tọ the fore and battle in the common 
cause. Let us discuss this question calmly, dispassionately, 
and without indulging in personalities, yet earnestly and 
with the firm determination to carry the fight to the bitter 


.| end, and until victory shall crown the cause of right. 


Won't your correspondents plese give us a rest on Bro. 
Sturm. The gentleman certainly had the right to stop his 
paper, if it did not suit him, or if it did. Asa Materialist I 
hope all such will support Taz TRUTH SEEKER, for it is a 
host in itself, but I must defend the right of any one to stop 
a paper, which, for any cause, he does not like. Your 
Missouri contributor, t A. R,.C.,” seems to be in a bad 
way. No doubt Mrs. Wheelock and Mr. Leland will set the 
gentleman right, but I cannot but remark that he seems to 
uave made a great mistake some way. Because Mrs. Whee- 
lock spoke for the natural purity of sex and sex manifesta- 
tions is no reason why “A. R. ©.” should try to prove that 
she wanted us all to throw aside our garments. Our cli- 
mate would have something to say in that matter. -The 
lady’s argument was’ undoubtedly sound. That last para- 
graph of ‘' A. R. O's” is rich, Such analogies! But I will 
leave him to the tender mercies of those whom he has 
attacked. Yours tor natural virtue, E. C, WALKER. 


Pope Joan a Myth: 
BY WILLIAM EMMETTE COLEMAN. 


Quite an extended biography of the so-called Pope Joan 
appeared in THE TRUTH SEEKER not long since, in which 
the truth of the narratives relative to the occupancy of the 
papal see by this suppositious female pontiff was vigor- 
ously advocated. In the interest of truth, and in justice to 
your many readers, I crave permission to submit a few 
facts throwing quitea different. light upon this now thor- 
oughly ventilated und definitely settled subject of the exist- 
ence or non-existence of the famed popess. 

A skort time since, the truth or falsity of the stories con- 
cerning -Pope Joan being under consideration in The Boston 
Investigator, Mrs. Margaret Chappellsmith published therein 
a series of papers thereupon, critically analytical of the 
whole subject in ali its details, explanatory of the origin 
aud growth of the presumed historical statements involving 
Joan’s personal history, and scrutinizingly testing the 
entire circle of evidence brought to bear in sustentation of 
ihe truth of her existence and pontificate. Mrs. Chappell- 
smith demonstrated unanswerabiy the complete unreliabil- 
ity of the whole story; that not the slightest foundation of 
fact existed upon which to rest the claims of her actual 
being; the various narratives of her supposed life and 
adventures being, one and all, individual fabrications, man- 
ufactured out of whole cloth. The evidence presented by 
Mrs. C. in proof of the non-existence of the woman-pope— 
which it is scarcely necessary here to produce in,detail— 
all scholars are familiar with, whether Protestant, Catholic, 
or Infidel; and it is now a well-ascertained and universally 
acknowledged fact with historians, literati, and scientists, 
that no such person as Pope Joan ever lived. 

In Baring Gould’s * Curious- Myths of the Middle Ages ” 
a chapter is devoted to Pope Joan, and the undeniably 
mythical nature of the stories told about her condlusively 
demonstrated. In Brewer’s ‘‘Dictionary of Phrase and 


| Fable” we are told that it has been shown that no such 


person ever occupied the papal chair, and that Pope Joan 
was annihilated by the Protestants, Blondel and Bayle. In 
Sheltin’s ‘‘ Historical Finger-post,” Pope Joan is cléssed 
under -the heading of "Romance, Legend, Imaginary, and 
Mysterious Personages,” and concerning her it says: ‘‘ The 
prevailing belief is that Pope Joan was a merely fictitious 
character invented for the purpose of controversy.” Beeton’s 
“ Dictionary of Biography” calls her a ‘‘ fictitious charac- 
ter,” and remarks, ‘*The whole of the ridiculous storf, 
however, is now abandoned -as fabulous by Catholics ‘as 
well as Protestanta.” 


pointe—and greatly : 
which the lecture abounded.—N. 0. Picayune, 


ee 


Zell’s. Cyclopedia styles her a “famous mythical per- 
sonage,” and says that the ‘‘strange tale” of her life and 
pontificate “ was overthrown by a French Protestant min- 
ister named Blondel, who, in the interest of truth, pub- 
lished, in 1647, an ‘ Eclaircissement dela Question.’ His 
view of the falsity of the story, supported by Bayle, Leib- 
nitz, Eckhardt, and others, has prevailed, and the mythical 
nature of the female pope is now generally admitted.” 

Johnson’s Cyclopedia speaks of Joan as a “fabulous 
personage,” and says ‘‘the fable is utterly without histori- . 
ca] foundation, its fictitious character having been first con- 
clusively demonstrated by David Blondel, a Protestant, 
in 1690." Appleton’s. Cyclopedia—not the latest and ` 
Catholico-expurgated. edition, but the original edition of 
twenty years ago—designates her as a “fictitious person- 
age,” and informs us that ‘‘it is now generally admitted 
that no such person as Pope Joan ever existed, and that the 
immediate successor of Leo 1V, was Benedict IIL” Cham- 
ber’s Cyclopedia speaks precisely to the same purport—the 
general recognition of the stories of Joan as purely fabulous 
and unworthy of credence. 

We thus have the concurrent testimony of al) the stand- 
ard authorities of the present day testifying in unison to the 
mythical and fabulous character of the narratives of the 
pseudo-pope, Joan; and I think all unprejudiced minds will © 
bear me out in the truth of the statement heading this arti- 
cle—Pope Joan a myth, l 

Fori Leavenworth, Kansas. 

ee 


Fhe League.—The Watkins Meeting, 

‘Dean BENNETT: I am asked and written to, ‘‘ What 
about the Liberal League? Are you and Bennett going to . 
abandon the League because of Abbot’s defection?” An- 
swering for myself, I say no. The League is organiza- 
tion, or, at least, the nucleus of it; and organization is what 
the Liberal world most urgently needs. Organization im- . 
plies leaders; and, of all movements in the world of opin- 
ion, a Liberal organization needs to be most wisely and con- 
sistently led. Also, of all individuals to be ranked into 
organization, Liberals are the very worst material for 
would-be leaders to attempt to trifle with. Accustomed to 
think for themselves, they judge of leaders as they do of 
any other subject of investigation, and they resent every 
effort to lead them wrong. They are not like pietists, to be 
owned, nor like politicians, to be traded off or sold. The 
Liberal League holds its own organization, order, and prog-* 
gress in ita own hands, and it will not suffer long under an 
eclipse. If one leader proves unequal to its requirements, 
another will be found to take up his neglected work. 

Aside from this matter of the impartial freedom of the 
mails, the objects aimed at by the League, complete separa- 
tion of Church and State, the taxing of Church property, ` 
depietizing the public schools, etc., are objects desired by 
every Liberal. 

So let all Liberals, wherever possible, organize leagues 
aud prepare for active, practical, energetic work. Even if 
the friends of Comstock are now in the majority in the 
League, which we cannot think possible, it cannot long be. 
so, since it is the nature of tyrants, when they are invested 
with alittle brief authority, to almost certainly abuse it. 
We can, therefore, confidently rely on Comstock continu- 
ally doing something to abridge the frecdom of the press, 
disgust his friends and defenders, and finally open the eyea 
of the most persistently blind. 

Whatever happens, then ,we say, push on the League- 

Now jet me tell your readers another thing. There is 
going to be ameeting of Liberals—the largest ever assem~ 
bled in America—at Watkins, head of Seneca Lake, N. Y. 
Great preparations are making for this meeting. Mr. H. 
L. Green, Secretary of the Liberal League, and prince of 
organizers, is alive and active in the work, seeing to all the 
details, getting reduced fares from R. R. companies, cor- ` 
responding with speakers and doing all those acts and 
things requisite to complete success. The Wolcott meet- 
ing of Liberals last year was an interesting and important 
affair. ‘The gathering of more than two thousand people at 
Waterloo, on the first two days of this month, was another 
great occasion; but it is intended to meke the Watkins 
meetings, to be held on the 22d, 23d, 24th, and 25th of 
August next, the most interesting assemblage, and the most 
striking demonstration of Liberal power and enthusiasm of 
any yet held. All TRUTH BEEKER readers who are intend- 
ing to '‘ go somewhere” this summer, are invited, and will 
do well to arrange to go to Watkins on that interesting 
occasion. T. 0. L. 


Lecture by Mrs. Saxon, 


A large and select company of ladies and gentlemen 
gathered at Odd Fellows’ Hall last night to;hear Mrs. E. L. 
Saxon on the ‘‘ Progress and Culture of Woman Throughout 
the Ages.” The object was to show the superior moral 
grandeur of woman’s nature, and to. signalize its capacity 
for unlimited intellectual development, The treatment of 
the subject involved a consideration of the great women of 
history,, whose achievements were reviewed to prove the 
native strength and subtle industry of the female mind. 
Coming down to present times the lecturer appealed against 
the mental slavery put upon the sex, and argued for a more 
practical and larger education which would enable women 
to rightly use their God-given powers in the avenues of 
thought to which they might be called by natural selection, 
Mrs. Saxon has given this subject very earnest study, and, 
without being an enthusiast, is strongly fixed in the convic- 
tion that the duty of the times is to render woman a help- - 
meet to man instead of a hopeless dependant. There was 
much research in the lecture, in which also was displayed a ` 
goodly fund of humor. In a literary sense it proved a most. 
acceptable treat, the style being terse and scholarly and 
brilliant. The audience. listened attentively throughout, 
and with great interest—missing none of the many good 
enjoyed the humorous i!lustrations with 


——=- : 
Preachers and Lawyers, Tobacco 
and Rum, 

Rid of preachers ard lawyers, tobacco and 

rum 


The end of ali wickedness surely wouid come. 
Both preachers and lawyers, those kings of 
~ misrule, 
Would schcol-teacher Science have placed in. 
her school, i 


Tobacco and rum with all ease we'd abate, 

Af no lawyers there were baneful laws to 
ereate 5. 

Tobacco we’d banish, the drunkard reform, 

“If the preachers to virtue and truth would con- 
form, € 


These preackers and lawyers they ever agree, 

Bad laws and false degmas the people can see; 

To instruct the dear people no efforts are 
made; 

Both preachers and lawyers the mind would 
enslave. 


‘Let truth tothe minds of the masses be taught. 


Just laws be enacted. and good rule be sought; 
Then preachers and lawyers Dame Science 


would rule, 

Gould earn hanast livings by teaching your 
school. 

But then they must labor with justice and 
truth, 


Else not be entrusted to teach the dear youth, 

At presen’, we see tbe reform is so great 

That preachers and lawyers must be left to 
their fate. 


To truth or to justice they ne’er have been 
wed ; 
By self, not by justice, they always are led. 
In this they agree, on earth they would dwell, 
Disown their own father and not go to bell. 
J.H. Y. 


“The Darwins” 

“Mrs, ELMINA D. SLENKER: I wish you 
would stop my part of that Goul. Darned silly 
sturry. If the Liberals can’t get up a better 
story, they better sell out. 

“For my part I would rather have an 
orthodox lie. `. 

CA READER OF Ten TRUTH SEEKER,” 

Dear Mr, BENNETT: If the friend who 
wrote the above nole had given name ano 

_address, I might have responded privately ; 
but as it is, 1 must, perforce; make my apol 
ogies for the silliness contained in ‘The 
Darwins ” through the columns of the paper 
in which it appears. ‘ 

Iu the first place I would inform Mr. 
Anonymous (ic is not Mrs. or Miss, I am 
sure, for no lady would be apt to show such 
a want of “culture” when addressing a 
stranger) that ‘‘ The Darwins” is not in- 
tended to be anyibing more than a series of 
sketches, or life-pictures, descriptive of 
every-day, common-place existence as the 
writer bas found it during her fifty years’ 
pleasant sojourn on this earthly ball. Lights 

_ and shadows, joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears, alternating, make. by their continuous 
changes, variety, excitement, and anticipa- 
tion, which give zest and enthusiasm to al) 
that live. : 

Ido not claim to bea scholar, nor to be 
able to concoet, long, intricate, bewildering 
plots; but simply write of things as they are, 
and try to put Liberal ideas in readable 
shape by weaving them into & story. 

It is said that a person who has no enemies 
is of litle worth; and a story that calls forth. 
‘no adverse criticism may be of the same ilk. 
Now, as the note is the first condemnatory 
epistle that bas come to my knowledge, | 
presume I onght to be very grateful to ther 
forit. Perhaps thee will do the readers o: 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER the great favor of get- 
ting up a better '‘storry ” or tell some ‘* or- 
thodox lie” to interest them, and thus make 
up in part for the ‘‘ silliness” of 

Toine for truth, ELMINA D. SLENKER. 

P. S. For the benefit of the carping critic 

. I give a few extracts from private letters, 
showing the other side: 

“I have read the two insta’ments of ‘ The 
Darwin’ story, und yuu may take my word 
for it that it bids tair to beat all that has 
preceded it. The good points WILL burst 
out, hke a rose from the bud ” . 

“ Port Hope, Can. WILLIAM Sisson,” 

“How well we do like your story! The 
beauty of your stories is Lhat you put richiy 
cultivated ioteliects into your peta, and make 
every one almire them for their eruditioa as 
well as love tuem for innate puriry. *The 
Darwins’ is fascivatingly interesting. 

“ West Amboy, N. rä JENNIE LEETE. ` 

“I jike ‘The Darwins’ ever s0 much, 

“ Texas. Ebra MONTROSE.” 

« Your articles and stories constitute one 
of the very best features of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, L. W. C. 

~ Winsted, Conn.” 

“It is more interesting phan any of the 
New York Ledger stories. 


“ Fonn. Mus. PaLLIPS,” 


“Sorry ‘The Darwins’ missed in the last 
issue uf Toe TRUTH SEEKER; hope they 
will come out all right next Lime. 

“ South Carolina, R. M. CASEY.” 


« We all like ‘ The Darwins,’ 
‘ Paterson, N, J. JOHN WARR.” 


call the Ten Commandments, 
repeated by Moses (Deut v, 7 21). 
Deuteronomy (v, 22) Moses tells what he 


and delivered unto him, * 


of stone occurs in Exodus (xxxi, 18), where 
they are Called, “Two tables of testimony, 
tables of stone, written with the finger of 
God.” 
two stone tables occurs in Exudas xxxii, 
19, where we are told Moses got anzry and 
broke them at the fuot of the mountain. The 
next account we have of them is in Exodus 
xxxiv, 1-28, which is the first place in which 


of stone, like unto the first which he had 
broken, and bring them up with him unto 
the mount; and the Lord promised to write 
upon these the words that were in the first 
tables. 
and the Lord delivered unto him the Teds 
Commandments, the words of the covenant, 
and commanded Moses to write them upon 
the two tables of stone, which Muses did. 
These commandments are given in verses 
12-26, and are as follows: 


-ovenant with the inhabitants of the land 


tie midst of thee. 
altars, break down their images and cut 


J+alous is a jealous God, lest thou make, s 
covenant with the inhabitants of the land, 
and they go à whoring after their gods, and 
do sacrifice unto their gods, and one call 


take of their daughters unto thy sous, and 
their daughters go a-whoring after their gods 


The Truth Seeker, Ine 29, 1828. ti 


Singing at the Watkin’s Conven- 
: tion. : 

-It is very desirable that we have a fine 
body of singers at the Watkin's Convention. 
Where can we get them ? Is the Hutchinson 
family still in the field as vocalists? If they 
are, I am confident they would be pleased to 
entertain the Convention with their sougs as 
the members are all liberal in their views. 
Will some friend inform me where a letter 
will reach them ? And are there not other 
good singers who will give their services to 
the Convention? Iam sure the Convention 


would be pleased to contribute a reasonable 


compensation for good vocal and instru- 
mental music. Where shall we get it! 
E. L. GREEN. 
P. 5. From letters I am receiving daily I 


am confident this will be a gathering of 
thousands. 


H. L. G. 
ti te ee 

. The Ten Commandments. 
Iu Exodus (xx, 3-17) are given what we 
They are 
in 


failed to tell us in Exodus, that these are the 
words written by God on two tables of stone 


The first mention we have of two tables 


The next account we have of these 


we are told what was written on them, 
_ The Lord told Moses to hew out two tables 


Moses did as he was commanded, . 


© Take heed to thyself lest thou make a 


whither thou goest, lest it be for a snare in 
But ye shall destroy their 


down their groves; for thou shalt worship 
no other God, for the Lord whose name is 


thee and thou eat of his sacrifice, and thou 


and make thy sons go a-whoring alter their 
gods, 
“2. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 

3. The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou 
keep. Seven daysthou shalt eat unleavened 
bread, a8 I commanded thee, in the time of 
the month Abib; for in the month Abib thou 
camest out from Egypt. 

4, All that openeth the matrix is mine; 
and every firstling among thy cattle, whether 
cx or sbeep, thatis male. But the firstling 
uf an ass thou shalt redeem with a jamb, 
and if thou redeem him not, then thou shalt 
break his neck. All the first born of thy sons 


}thou shalt redeem, and none shall appear 


before me empty. 

5, Six days shalt thou work, but on the 
seventh day thou shalt rest; in earing-time 
aod in harvest thou shalt rest. 

6. And thou shalt observe the feast of 
weeks, of the firet fruits of wheat-harvest and 
the feast of ingathering at the year’s end. 

7. Thrice in tue year shall all your men- 
children appear before the Lord God, the 
God of Israel; for I will cast out the nations 
-before thee, and enlarge thy borders; neither 
shall any man desire thy laud when thou 
shalt go up to appear before the Lord thy 
Gud thrice in the year. 

8. Thou shale not offer the blood of my 
sacrifice with leaven; neither shall the sacri 
fice of the feast of the pdssover be left unto 
the morning. 

9. The first of the first truits of thy land 
thou shalt bring unto the honse of the Lord 
thy God. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe the kid in his 
mother’s milk.” 


e ee 


Commandments. 


.| which, according to the 34th chapter of Exo- 


and bresk the Sabbath, and seethe kids in 
their mother’s milk, all this time; and what 
a fearful world it would have been! 


In the 27.n verse Moses continues: “ And 
the Lord guid unto Moses, Write ihou these 
words; for after the tenor of these words I have 
made a covenant with thee and with Israel. | 
Verse 28. And he wrote upon the 
tables the words of the covenant, the Ten 


The above are’ the Ten Commandments | that he is here, that some inscrutable power 
has brought him here, and that sooner or 
later he will go hence—where, if anywhere, 
he doesnot know. He intends here to be- 
guided by reason and to let the futare take 
| care of itself. He gives himself no concern 
for the future, because he sees that-no:con-: 
cern he can give himself can possibly ward 
off its terrors, if there be any, or accélerate 
its possibly approaching’ blessings, His 
satisfaction comes not in avoiding imaginary 
punishment nor in laboring to secure sup-. 
positious happiness, but in doing the duty of _ 
the hour and in accepting only what his. 
reason sanctidns,—Telegram, n 


dus were written upor tke two tables of stone, 
and according to the first verse they are the 
same words that were written on the first 
tables. - l , 

But in Deut. v. 7-21, Moses gives the Ten 
Commandments which we Qentiles generally 
acknowledge, avd which we so often see 
placed conspicuously in churches. In the 
22nd verse Moses says: "These words the 
Lord spake unto all your assembly in the 
mouvt, out of the“midst of the fire, of the 
cloud, and of the thick darkness, with a 
great voice; and he added no more, And he 
wrote them in two tables of stone and deliv 
ered them unto me.” ` i 

From the above it is evident that the Lord 
gave unto Moses two sets of ten command- 
ments, and that he wrote each set on two 
tables of stone. It is also evident that the 
set given in Exodus 84 was writtea on the 
two tables of stone that were broken; aud 
re-written on other two tables. 

The writer of Exodus seems not to have 
known that the set given Exodus 20th was 
written upon tables of stone, It is hardly 
likely, therefore, that Moses wrote the book 
of Exodus, as he could not have neglected to 
mention so important a fact, especially as he 
was obliged to lug these stone tables down 
the mountain in his other bund. ' 

The Lord had these commandments writ- 
ten (most likely engraven as on modern tomb- 
stones) on tables of stone as the most durabie 
method he could devise. But we see how 
easily it is for the Lord to be mi-taken. Had 
the Ten Commandments not been preserved 
longer than the stones on which they were 
written, they would not have been known 
for. the last two thousand years; and men 
would haye been: allowed to steal aud murder 


The Bennett-Teed Discussion.’ Se 


DEAR FRIEND Bennett: I received the 
Benuett-Teed discussion, all bound up‘in a: 
neat, pretty volume of a 150 pages. Ivalue 
this last addition to my TROTE SEEKER 
library more especially for the eight letters 
of thy own which it contains, and which 
are written in the plain, argumentative, 
inimitable, and common sense style that all 
lovers and admirers of ‘Tse TRUTH SEEKER 
have so weil learned to appreciate and enjoy. 

But even the ‘‘ Teedious ” letters of Cyrus 
Romulus are well worth a perusal, present- 
ing as they do a new phase of the old Chris- 
tian mythology done up in a new shape and 
form. A little metaphysical and obscure 
perhaps, but then it is a well known fact 
that many people have a reverence for what 
they cannot comprehend. Like the old 
Scotch lady, who, when asked one Sabbath 
if she understoud the discourse, answered 
indignantly, “ Had I had the presumption.” 

But if Teed is not exactly clear and plain, 
Bennett is enough to more than make it up, 
Mr, Slenker when especially pleased with. 
some wide-awake, sharp thing or humor- 
ously good-natured article or criticism of said 
Bennett, often paraphrases the old poet 
thus: 

“Read Bennett once, and -you can read no 

more, F 

For all books alae appear so mean, 8S0 DOOT; 

ia WIU seem prose—but still persist to. 

read, . : aS 

Ana Bennett's will be ali the books you need.” 

ELMINA DRAKE SLENEER. 

Snowville, Pulaski Co., Va , June 17, 1878. 


But, how singular it is that none of all 
these six tables of stone can be found now! 
Why don't Layard, or Schleiman, or some 
other antiquarian go and. dig about the foot 
of Mount Sinai? He would be sure to fiad 
the fragments of the first two tables just 
where Moses. broke them; and they would be 
a rare prize for acnriosity-hunter. The frag 
ments could be fixed tugether now with mod- 
ern cement, so as to be nearly as good as 
new. 

The other four tables are probably in Jeru- | 
salem, as Layard failed to find them in Baby 
ion, but the fragments of the firat two txbles 
would be better worth hunting for, as they 
were written upon by.the finger of God. 
The others were only the work of Moses. M. 


Instructive, Constructive, and De- 
` structive 


LIBERAL LECTURES 
CHARLES ELLIS. 


The tollowlng are selected from a large list 
of thorougbly-prepared lectures un aceount of 


the preseut unusual interest in the theological 
questions involved in them: 

1. The Public Need of Better Religion—the 
duty of Liberales, . 

2. Faith and Skepticism. a 

3. The Origin and End of Hell—:“ That's 
played out.” : 

4. The Orthodox Heaven & Failure. 

ö. The Vicarious Atonement a Premium on 
Crime. i 

6. Nature and the Nation—Government with- 
our Gods. 

The attention of everybody who wants to 
bear a good, new, Vigorous lecture is directed 
‘a the above. Correspondence resnectfully s0~ 
licited. Address. CHARLES ELLIS, 
6 25 8 Portland Bt., Bostun, Mass, 


R. LYON’S Hy; gelan Home is at Spring- 


Rationalism. . 

In # recent address Mr, Frothingham 
alluded to the differeace in the faiths of the 
rationalist and the believer in the popular 
theology, and concluded by saying that ‘the 
rationalist knows what he can and what he 
cannot do. He does what he can, and leaves 
fue rest undoue.” The tendency of the dis 
course, if we do not mistake it, as reported, 
was to show that, other things being «qual, 
the rationalist was more sensible than the 
Christian, because he did not undertake the 


rae aes Held, Mo. See adv. in May Nog. TRUTH 
iufinitely difficult task of explaining the|sunxer. 13:26 - Retp’y, J.8. Lyon. -~ 
moral und physical discrepancies in the Matrimonial. 


universe, 

People who lean toward Christianity, who 
have a tendency to believe in the religious 
theory imbibed from their parents, will 
naturally ask which is the’ better cff, the 
rationalist or the Christian. The latter 
believes in a God of infinite goodness and 
mercy, and is obliged to reconcile this be- 
lief with the unspeakable misery there is 


A widow lady, forty odd years old, with dark 
‘eyes, brown curly hair, medium size, intellect- 
nal, educated, cultured, social iu disposition, 
fond of poetry. !ravele, biography, and sciens 
‘ifie works, of Liberal sentiments, owning a 
beautiful and attrac:iive home (minus the 
orange groves and perfume ol alubas-er 
lamps), wishes to correspond with a gentleman 
forty-five tPfifty years of age, of professional 
nursuit.or good business qualifications, bighly 
edueated, tall, finely proportioned, blue eyes. 
brown bair. He must bs high-toned, genial, 
social, moral, and liberal, apad send likeness 


i j to ensure reply, Address IDES, . 
and always has beeu in tue world, so far as toa ee A e Om. 
the mind of man has been able to explore. - 7 

Matrimonial, : 


He believes that Christ is at the same time 
the Son of and identical with this God, and 
is obliged to reconcile the assimilation of a 
bumau and finite with a divine and infinite 
nature, He believes that there is a heaven, 
where the guod will live in pertect bliss for- 
ever, and he may or may nut believe that 
there is a hell, where the lost will suffer for- 
ever~—for the tendency of modern theology 
seems to be to do away with this old notion 
of hell, But the Christian, if he believe 
merely in a heaven of supreme and endless 
bliss, is obliged to reconcile this with tle 
possession of a free will by erring creatures, 
and the pain and misery which often result 
to sentient beings simply from the opera- 
lion of the laws of nature and by no fauit of 
their own. 

The rationalist ia cut off at a blow from all 
these unhappy necessities. , He is not called 


A bachelor, twenty-seven years old, dark eyes 
and hair, zoo morais, berel views, wishes to 
become acquainted with a liberai-minded lady 
cf suitable age, with a view to matrimony. 
Photon, exchanged. Audress, PENNA, . 

3t25 Caro TRUTH £ EBE ER. 


Oirculars sent free to all Liberals, Here isa 
chance to stir up the turgid pool of sluggish 
orthodox quemas, Mine our opponents into 
joi iscussion. - ress ; 

jorat ana W. F. JAMIESON. 
Rew 1ga Kansas Olby, Mo. 


THE YOUTHS LIBERAL GUIDE. 


A useful and instructive Text-book and Man-. 
ual Guida, in four parte: First—A:Doc:ring of 
Human Rights and Duties, iliuatrated by selec-. 
tions in prose and verke, adapted to declama~ 
tions or asa reader, followed by a catechism, 
Second—The History of Religions. Third— 
a | Font Va erature pIa 
suggerted by the writings o p )= 
pheta: No such work has been published for 


upon to expla or reconciie any of the HL Borron, a See -BY PROF, 
apparent contradictions. He simply kuowsi For sais at this offlce, Price, $150. t. 


READY. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, | 
l i THE 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, | 
L BY- D. M: BENNETT, ` 
Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


Giying the most vivid, full, and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church aver embodied in 
one volume; 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, Jobn, Pan], | 
Ciemoent of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Ma:tyr, 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irongæus, Ter- 
tulflan, Origen, 8r. Vietor, St; Anthony. Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine tbe Great, 


E ins, Ath £ s, The tus, ; ‘ 
usebins anasins, Callistus, Theodosius bug Housa in B s'on or New York ols, payable 


&t. Cyril, Siricus, Dioscorus. St. Augustine, 
Simeon Stylites. Ol vis, Six us. Virgilius, : 
Gregory the Great, Boniface III., Irene, Pepin, . 
Charlemagne, Paschal L, Popess Joan, Nicho- , 
as I.. M:rozla, John XL, Jobn XIL, John 
XIII.. Boniface 1X., Gregory VII.. Adrian IV., 


St. Dominie and ‘tne Inquisition, Innocent} 


JIL, Simon de Montfort, Fun cent 1V., Peer 
tre Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIIL, 
Jobn XXII. Olement Vi., Innocent YI.. Urbana 
VI.. Anti Popes Counter Popes. &c.. Ursu- 
la, Virgin, &e., John XXIII., Martin V., Paul 
IL, Torquemada,. F rdinand and Isabella, 
Alexander VI.. Martin Luther, John. Calvin, 
Henry VIIL, Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles V., Philip IL.. Duke of Aiva, 
John Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 
Gatberine de Medici, Quen HHz bah, Julius 
ILI., Pius IV.. Pius V., Gregory XIII,, Sixtus Y, 
James I.. Paul V., Persecutious of Witches, 
Matthew Hopkins, Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James IlL., 
Judge Jeffreys, Clayerhouse, Liguori, Urban 
VIL, Innocent X., Alexander VIL, Louis XIV, 
Paul VI., Louis XVE, Christianity and Slavery, 
Three Huadred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Oumstock, Reeapitulation, Ooncluding Re- 
marks. ; . 
THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
. ‘THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
ue PUBLISHED. 


A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author. 
Oash orders will be filled in rotation, 
Price, Cloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt: Edges, $4.60 P stage free, 
Address ` D. M. BENNETT, 
z 141 Eighth St., eNxY. City. 


_ Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
E THE . 


. 


Law of 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 
AND 


Its Bearing upon Human|s 


Conduct and Morals. 
a BY ANNIE BESANT. 


«A Scientific and Medical Work every way 
superior to any similar. The medical direc- 
thing are easy 
and delicate., Adapte:t to the wants of the mar- 
ried, and tothe considorution of all mature per- 
sons, as it points out tre only feasible escape 
from the evils of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage. This is the work for whieh the 
eloquent author is now suff-ring persecution 
in England, It is not the “Fruits of Philo~o- 
phy," but is more modern and and every way 


etter. 


É “TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIS- 
© TRICTS, DWELLERS IN STIFLING COURT 
4 <! . OR CROWDED HOVEL, 
=. IN THE HOPE % 
THAT. IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
. POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
: LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 

: THEM 7 

I DEDICATE THIS ESSAY.” 


“Authorized American from tha asth thou- 
sand English edition, In limp Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. i 


ALSO NOW READY. 


The Fruits of Christianity, - - 10cents. 
Constractive Rationalism, - - a ot 
On Eternal Torture, - =- - - do “ 
The True Basis of Moi ality, - 10 


Published by AGA K. BUTTS, 
. RaDIOAL FREETEOUGHT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
tea 2h 19 D&y Street, N. Y 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY! 


A Modern Symposium. 
=o | ° SUBJECTS: _ 


= THRE SOUL AND. FUTURE LITE: . By Fred- 
rie Harrison, BR, H. Hutton, Prof, H 
-Lord Biachford, Hon, Roden Noel, Lord Sel- 
borne, Osnon Bai yy: . W. Greg. Rev. Baldwin 
“Brown, Dr, W, G. Ward. 2 
`o (HE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A- 
‘DROLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
‘James Stephen, Rev. Mr, Martineau, Frederic 
“Harrison, The D-an of St. Paul’s, The Duke of 
rgyle, Prof. CHfford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prot. 
Huxley, R, H. Hutton. a 


i vol, crown 8v0, cloth, neat, $1.25, 


* Utterances never surpassed by. Writers on 
fhesa krave and all-important subjects, Re- 
mMarkable for their terse originality. The 
names’ of the writers are a ‘guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work, _ 

“For saleby. ` D. M. BENNETT, 

a es `. isl Eighth St., New York.’ 


«THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 

Send 25 cents to. DR. ANDREW STOND, Troy, N. 
¥,,.4nd' obtain ‘a: large, highly-illuatrated book 
inthe system of Vitalizing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of. Health for $1.25. & masterly 
s work on progresstve medicine and healing by 
k agnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with-120 cuts 


r personal -manipulations, explanatory . of 
blime sciense of healing w thout meal. 
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data pb: 


‘At No. 9 


Population, l 


pisin, explicit, though chaste} Rp 


uzley,: 


-i tbeir being destroyed by moth millers, or by 


| proposes to sell the book- at the very low priee 


The Truth Seeker, 


BANNER OF LIGHT; 


A Popular Family Paper, and ex- 
ponent of the Spiritual Phi- 
lesophy of the Nime- 

$ teenth Century. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


COLBY & RICH, 
Publishers and Proprietors. 


Isaac É. Rion. Business MANAGER, 
LUTHER COLBY, . P . ° EDITOR, 


Aided by a large corps of able writers, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANGE. ` 


Per Year . . . + E . .« $3.00 
Six Months . . . . . . 3.50 
Three Months . . e . . 75 


Postage fifteen cents per year, which must 
accompany the subscription. 

-In remitting by mail, a Post-Offce Money 

Order on Boston, or Draft on_a Bank or Bank- 


tothe order of CoLBY & Ricu, is ‘preferable to 
Bank N tes, since, should tne Order or Draft be 
lust or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sendur, Soecimencopies.sent free, Adver- 
tisemenis published at twenty cents per line for 
the fret, and fi teen cents per line for each sub- 
sequent insertion.. 


0 


COLBY & RICH, 
Publishers & Booksellers, 


NO, 9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON, 
Keep a Complete Assortment of 


Spiritual, Progressive, Reform, 
i AND 


Miscellaneous Books, 
` AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


TERMS CASH.—Orders for Books, to be sent 
by express, must be accompanied by all or part 
gash, When the money sent is not sufficient to 
fll the order, the balance must be paid ©. O. D. 

Orders for Books, to be sent by Mail, must 


‘invariably be accompanied by cash to the 


amount of each ordyr. ` ‘ 

Any Book published in England or America, 
-not out of print, will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, : 

Catalogues of Books Published and For 
Sale by Colby & Rich aent free. Btad 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Truth Seeker Office. 


Thomas Paine. F. E, Abbot, 
Paine’s Bust. Frothingham, 
Paine’s Monument. Wendell Phillips. 
Voltaire, merson, 
Rousseau, Garrison, 
Humboldt, Henry Bergh, 
oethe, ` a Peter Couper, 
Scniller, D. R. Burt, 
Aug, Comte, 8. P. Andrews, 
Heine. Walt Whitman, 
Alex. Pope. Froudè, 
John Milton, Max Muller, _ 
Goldsmith, Warren Chase,’ 
Shelley. fas. Parton, 
ytron Wm. Denton, 
Burns, Dr. Stado, 
Washington, A.J. Davis, 
Franklin. Foster, 
Jefferson, J, M. Peebles, 
Jobn Adams, Frances Wright. 
J. Q. Adams, E. VY. Wilson, 
Madison, G: L. Henderson, 
Jackson, . Prof. Fiske, 
Lincoln, Fred Dougias, 
Lincoln’s Monument, N. P. Banks, 
Gerrit Smith P, V. Naspy, 
Honry G. Wright. Beecher, 
J. 8S, Mill, Tilton, 
Sumner, Moulton, 
Edgar A. Poe, Q. W. Curtis, 
Greeley, i Th., Nast, 
Castellar, J. Q. Bennett, 
Tennyson, Chas, A. Dana, 
Darwin Phoebe Carey, 
Tyndall, Alice Carey. 
H, Spencer, Eizabeth C. Stanton, 
Huxley, Susan B. Anthony, 
Proctor, Lucy Stone, i 
Draper, Julia Ward Howe, 
Bradlaugh, Ohas, Cheney, 
Holyoake, ` Paulina Davis, 
Ingersoll. Mary F, Davis, 
Underwood, ~- Emma H, Britten, 
endum, izzie Fowler, 
Seaver, Mrs. Slanker, 
L. Colby, Susan H. Wixon, 
Dr. Hare D. M. Bennett. 
Judge J. W. Edwards. W.S. Bell. 
Lizzie Doten. J. O. Bundy. 


Mrs. J. Conant. 
Dr. Mary E, 
(full figure), . 
Geo. Francis Train. 
and hundreds of others, including generals, 
statesmen, poets, actors, actresses, etc. at. 10 
cents each singly, or eleyen for one dollar. 

Neat Albums, by mail. to hold 30 photos., 
60 ets., to hold 60, 80. 

D. M. BENNETT. 141 Eighth St. New York. 


| KIDDER’S 
“SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING, 


This book should be in the hands of every 
bee-keeper in our iand. whether he has one 
swarm of bees or a hundred, + 

It is a guide to the bee-master, in every 
branch of the business. ` 

No more losing bees in winter; nor in their 
flight to the forests in swarming time; norin 


: 8. S. Jones. 
Walker Asa K, Butts, 
. F. Jamieson, - 


being-robbad by other b3es. No more stinging 


y bess when we go to the hive for honey or for |. 


any other purpose, 

In fact the Book shows how alt losses and 
trouble witb our bees Gan be successfully oyar- 
Gome and remedied, 


-| And-on the other hand it will instruct anyone | | 
how they gan keep bees with great profit, and 


with but a small investment. 

This book coutains more matter than. any 
ötkor book that sells for one dollar and fifty 
cents, RSE i 

But in orcer.to havea rapidsale and place 
the book within the reach of ali,the pubiisher 


of 7 cents bound, paper covers 50 cents, 

which will. be forwarded, post-paid. to any ad- 

dregs on neccit of price, KE. P. KIDDER, 
“n m ~ C Burlington, Yt, 


Montgomery St., Boston, Mass. | 


į profession. .In the household, office, factory, 


June 29, 1878. 


ss gUST OUT! 
AURICULAR, CONFESSION | 


Popish Nunneries, 
' BY Wm. HOGAN, J 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 


interesting work. 220 pager. Paper, 60 cents, 
Sloth, 76 cents. . BENNETT, 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful deseriptions of life, occupations, 
ete., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Perey B. Kandolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs, 
Luna Hutchinson of Oalifornia, With a steel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph, 

Price $1.50, post-paid by mail. 


.M, NETT 
141 Eighth 8t., N. Y. 


BROUGHTON G 
NWS ORATING 


_ 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseases, 
Weakness, &¢, 26 cents per bottle. Incurable 
eases solicited and cured or money refunded. 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail) Samorle hettle elrenlar and 265 


Advice Free, 66 W., Fourth St., N. ¥ | 


CHEAP EDITION. 


‘PLAIN HOME TALK 


AND 


Medical Common Sense. 
BY E. B. FOOTE M.D., 
Nearly 1,000 Pages and 200 Tllusir&- 

tions. 


SENT BY MAIL FOR $1.50. 


It gives instruction to all about the human 
system, the habits :f men and women, the 
cause and prevention of disease, our sexual 
relations, and social natures. 

More information for the money than is fur- 
nished anywhere else. Sold at this office, 


THE USEFUL COMPANION 
AND ARTIFICERS 
ASSISTANT, 


CONTAINING 


Everything for everybody, including nearly 
6,000 valuable receipes, and a great vaciery of 
general information and instruction in almost 
every branch of science and industry known 
throughout the elvilized world. 

This book will be found valuable to persons 

ursuing any of the 200 trades or professions 
Followed by men. It should be in every ma- 
onina shop, manufactory, counting-house, and 

amily, 
should be without a copy. 

This is one of the newspaper notices of it; 
“This is c-rtainiy one of the most valuable 
books for the money we have recently 8 en. 
It is a large, flnely-priuted, well-bound book 
of 700 pages, with numerous illustrations, and 
Coutains information aud valuabfe recipes 
adapted to a'most évery trade, occupation, or 


mill, or shop, it will be of the greatest service. 
Its vast amount of useful matter is made avail- 
abie by a complete and comprehensive index. 
by which anything in the book can be easily 
and quickly fouud. Millers, millwrights, me- 
chanics. .farmers, engineers, lumber dealers, 
stock raisers, in fact, any one will findita 
book which, once poxsessed, ha would not 
willingly part with” (L-ffei’s Hlustra:ed Mill- 
ing and Mechanical News). Price, $2.50, post 
paid. For sale at this office. 


A JOINT DISOUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. H, HUMPHREY, Presh’t'n Clergyman, 


OF NEW YORE, AND 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker, 


It was conducted in the columns of The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humpbrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 
Part L.— The relative services of Christian- 
diy and Infidelity to American Liberty. 
Part I], —The relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity io Learning and Science. 
. Part ILL—ZJs there @ stronger probability 
nee Bible is divine than that Infidelity ts 
true. 


slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on_one side or the other, read the 
Huniohrey-Bennett Diseussion.” 

4 thick 12mo yolume of 60 pages, well bound 
sent, nos!-oald, to any address, for the low 
orice of one doliar. . 


Asdrong DUS SA Bighta Bt, Now Pork, 


No farmer, mechanic, or apprentice f 


Christianity nd Infidelity |s 


ADD: 


i 
Works of Thomas Paine. 
COMMON SENSE. His firat and most İmport- 
ant ‘political work. Olear type. Paper, 15 ets. 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I. to KVL. in- 
clusive, Written in the times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12mo, 
Full, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man, A work almost without a 
eer in the world. On full, bold type, 19mo, 
aper. 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. : 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, boid type 
lamo. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


- PAINE’S POLITIOAL WORKS. Complete in 
gne volume, on full, bold type, Containing 
“Qommon Sense,” “ The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
stoel portrait, Cloth, $1.50. 


PAINE'S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 

lete, 12m0. Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” Renly to . 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kina,” “Letter to Camille Jordan.” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” “ Of the Religion of Deism,’’ ete, 
ete., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine, 
Cloth. $1.50. . 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS, Com- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po-. 
LITiIoAL, WRITInGs —" Common Sense,” “ The 
Crisis,” ” Rights of Man”— his THEOLUĢQIOAL 
Warrinas—"“Age of R ason,” Examination of 
the Prophecies,” “Reply to the Bishop of Lian- 
deff,” “ Letter to Mr. Erskine”. “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism ”’--all in one large yolume,, 
crown-octavo, of TEE TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine, Cloth, $83.00 ;: 
colored leather, red Surnished edges, $4,00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50, 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalvin 
Blanchard, 12m0. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of Paine, Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 
76 cents, Published by 

-~ . DM. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth st, New York. 


N Pr p CURED WITH- 


OUT THE KNIFE 
am PAIN, ard pori- 
$9 to 
aetand | 


tively guarantces, by Prof. 
J. M. Comms, 345 Lex’n 
_Av., N. Y. Book gent free. 


20 pe: day Bl bome, Bam ples 
worth $ fraa. Stieoaw & Oo., 
ainā 107 


GOLD Any worker can make $12aday £t home, 
bad- Costly outfit free. Addresg TREUE & Oo., 
y 


Aangnsta, Maine. 
$66 


a week in your «wn town. Terms aod $ò 
‘and, Maine. 


outfit tree, H. BALLET '& CO.. Port- 
Positive Thinker, 


ly? 


SCIENCE HALL, 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and 
the Religion of Humanity, 


One Year, $1.50; Six Months. 75 centa; Three 
Months, 40 cents; vato one post-office, $5.00: 
ten and one to getter-up of Club, $10.00, Lssuad 
weekly after the first three numbers. Bub- 
acribars will be antitled to the full number, 

end five cant: far conv and clreular. 
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The distinguished paysictan for ali PRIVATE 
CHronio and BEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living oraaiiioner of 
the age, The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact, He 
has patients in every State of the Union and’ 
inthe British Provinces, Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Hrart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Neuralgie Deficuities. or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or uny Ner- 
vous Afrctions or Diseases of the Hye or Ear, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
themselves of his valuabje services, The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
n the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of SPEB- 
MATOBRHGA and JMPOTENOY, as the result of 


t | self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 


ture years, and other causes, produein 
of the following effects: Nervousness, 

missions {night omissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay, 
Pimpies on Face, Aversion to society of Females, 
Qonfusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ote., 
rendering marriage improper cr unhappy, 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed bis EXTERNAL REM- 


some 
eminal 


“EDY for 1,100 Gases without a failure to cure in 


a single case, and some of them were in a ter- 
ribly shattered condition: had been In tha fn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits; 
others on the verge of Consumpiion, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 

Address, with stamp, Vinelund, New Jersey, 
where Dr. R, P. Fellows is permanently located, 
and obtaia his Parvats and other CIBOULARS, 
with cures sworn TO, which is irrefutable teati- 
mony to the Doctor's unprecedented suecess in 
treating all the diseases. here named. TERMES 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALU OASES. WRITE YOUR 
BESS PLAINLY. 


Tje Truth: ‘Seeker, Fine 29; 1828. 


Gems of Chought, 


< Qidi and Enak. 


Every man is his own groatest dupe.— W. R 
Alger. 

IF thou art a master, be sometimes blind; if 
asarvant, sometimes deaf,—PFuller. 


Tue indivi lual soul should seek for an inti- 
mate union with the siul of the universe.— 
Novalis. ; 

THE man who malts with social sympathy, 
though not allied, is better than a thousand 
kinsmen of more worth.—Luripides, 


Ir you would be pungent, bo briaf; for it is 
with words as with sunbeams, the more they 
are condensed, the deeper they burn,— Saxe, 


A TRUE man never frets about his place in the 
world, but jast slides into it by the gravitation 
of his nature, and swings there as easily as a 
stac.—Chapin, 


We all dread a bodily paralysis, and would 
make use of every contrivance to ayold it, but 
none of us is troubled about a paralyis of the 
soul.—Epictetus, 


To KNOW a man, observe how he wins his 
object, rather than how he loses it; for when we 
fail, our pride supports us; when wa suecsed, 
it betrays us.— Colton, 


De you want to know the man against whom 
you have most reason to guard yourself? 
Your looking -glass will give you a very fair 
likeness of his face, — Whately. 


If you wish suecess in life, make persever-" 
ance your bosom friend, experience your wise 
counsellor, caution your elder brother, and 
hope your guardian genius.— Addison, 


THERE is nothiog in this bad world like sym- 
pathy; it isso becoming to the soul and face, 
sets to soft nusic the harmonious sigh, and 
robes sweet friondship in a Brussels lace.— 
Byron, 


WHEN you doubt between words, use the 
plainest, the commonest, the most idiomatic. 
Eschew fine words as you would rouge; love 
simpl ones as you would native roses on your 
vheek.— Hare, 


Ir is not the man who is beside himseif, but 
he who is cool and collected, who is master of 
his ‘countenance, of his voice, of his actions, of 

his gestures, of every part of his play, who can 
work upon others at hia pleasure.—Dderot. 


TEE great highroad of human welfare lies 
along the old highway of steadfast well-doing; 
and they who are the most persistent, and work 
in the truest spirit, will invariably be the most 
successful. Success treads on the heels of 
every right effort.—Smiles, 


AFTER all, let a man take what pains he may 
to hush it dowa, a human soul is an awful, 
ghostly, unquiet possession for a bud man to 
have, Who koows the metes and bounds of it? 
Who knows all its awful perhapses — those 
shudderings and tremblings, which it can no 
more live down than it can outlive itg own etor- 
nity,—Mrs, Stowe, 


WHERE are Shakspere’s imagination, Bacon’s 
learning. Galileo’s dream? Where is the sweet 
fancy of Sidney, the airy spirit of Fletcher; and 
Milton’s thought severe? Methinks sach things 
should not die and dissipate, when a hair can 
Jive for centuries, and a brick of Egypt will last 
three thousand years. Iam content to beliave 
that the mind of man survives, Somehow or 
other, his clay. — Barry Cornwall, - 


GRacEFon, particularly in youth, is the tear 
of sympathy, and the heart that melis at the 
tale of woe; we should not permit euse and in- 
dulgence to contract our affsctions, and wrap 
us up ina selfish enjoyment. But we should 

accustom ourselves to think of the distresses of 
human lile, of the solitary cottage, the dying 
parent, and the weeping orphan. Nor ought 
we ever to sport with pain and distress in any 
of our amusements, or treat even the meanest 
insect with wanton cruelty.—Bliir. 


Some authors write nonsense in a clear atyle, 
and others sense in an obscure one; some can 
reason Without being able to persuade, and 
others can persuade without being abie to rea- 
‘30n; some dive so deep that they descend into 
darkness, and others soar B3 high that they give 
us no light; and some, ina vain attempt to be 
cutting and dry, give us only that which is cut 
and dried. Weshould labor, therefore, to treat 
with ease of things that are difficult; with 
familiarity of things that are novel; and with 
porapiculty of things that are profound.—(oi- 
ton. 


No Pargo can believe in a good God and ina 
_ literal hell. 
out ali the fires and teach the wicked how to bê- 
come virtuous and blest. A being who could 
create men; knowing that even one in ten mill- 
ions would go to such a hell, is himself worse 
than e@ quintillion of devils all combined in 
one, Itis a grand and magnificent relief to the 
Infidel mind to feel and know that this glorious 
old universe is not the offspring of. or con- 
trolled by, such a ‘malignant, diabolical, fagi- 
tous flend as the awful doctrine of hall-fire 
implies.—Airs. E, D. Slenker, 


Ix ia a truly sublime spectacla when in the: 


stillness of the night, in an unelouded sky, the 
stars, like the world’s choir, rise and set, and as 


it were divide existence into two portions; the |: 


one belonging to the earthly, is silent in the 
perfect stiliness of the night; while the other 
alone comes forth in sublimity, pomp. and 
majesty. Viewedin this light, thestarry heay- 
ens truly exercise 4 moral influence over us: 
and who can readily stray into the patha of 
immortality if hs has been accustomed to live 
amidst such thoughts and feelings, and fra- 
quently to dwell upon them? How are we 
entranced by the simple splendors of this won- 
derful drama of naturel Humboldt,’ 


A good being would instantly put |. 


DISORDERLY -The weather. 
VesreD rigbt—Pull it. down. 
Mornine rappers—Milkmen. 
‘A SWEET raseal—A sugar beet. 
AN optical delusion—Glass eye, . 
. DESPERATE game—A stag at bay 
A CELEBRATED case—A printer’s. 
MEMBERS of the ton=-Coal dealers. 
How to get wlong.in this world— Walk. 
ReGisTep manuscript—Notes at protest. 

. To open a dead lock—Use a skeleto n kay. 
Waat beats a good wife? A bad husband. 
Tramps say, © Thore is arrest for the weary.” 


To what port is a maiù love bound?—Havre. 


‘A very bad Jodg»—The man who tries his 
friends. 


Tue more suits at law, the less suits go on 
your back. 


ORANGE peel issaidto make excellent slippers 
(on a sidewalk). 


How may a man always become four handed? 
—By doubling his fists. 


"Lawks!” exclaimed Mrs. Partington, " what 
monsters thosa master builders must be. Iam 
told that some of ‘em have as many as &shundred 
hands.” 


“JENNIE, What makes you such a bad girl?” 
*‘ Well, mamma, God'sent you just the beet chil- 
dren he could find, and it they don’t suit you I 
can’t help it.” 


A STROLLING theatrical company wus at the 
dinner-table. A waiter approached one of the 
members, and said: “Soup?” “No, sir.” 
replied the guest, ‘Iam one of the musicians.” 


A CHRONIC growler. who lived in a boarding- 
house, kept the landiady in a state of torment 


all through the holidays by always remarking, | 59° 


at meal-time, 
you.” 


“QUITE correct, my dear; thenatives of South 
Africa do not.require clothes to keep them 
warm, becausethey are Hottentots; don’t you 
568?. Coolies are a different sort of people alto- 
gether. So are the people of Chili.” 


“Wao was the doubting disciple?” asked the 
Sunday-school teacher. ‘' Peter,” promptly 
replied the smart bad boy. ‘No, Thomas,’ said | ® 
the teacher. ‘Then what do people always say 
Petered out? for?” asked the smart bad boy. 


“DIDN’rT you guarantee that that horse 
wouldn't shy before the discharge of a cannon?” 
said a cavalry officer to a horse-deaier. “Yes, 
I did, and T'I stiek to it,” replied the dealer, 
*‘he never shies until after the cannon is fired.” 


“ Things are getting tough, I tell 


Dentist to old lady about purchasing some 
false teeth.—" For mastication, my dear madam, 
thay can oply be surpassed by nature herself.” 
Oldlady.—" O, laws, doctor! I don’t care noth- 
ing about the mastication if I can only chaw 
with ’em.” > 


A WICKED Connecticut man being recently | 7 
taken ill, and believing he was about to. dis, told 
a neighbor that he feltthe need of preparation 
for the next world, and would like to see some 
proper person in regard to it. Immediately the 
feeling friend sent for a fire insurance agent. 


WORDS, 

BrLLE— Mamma, what do the angèls have for 
dinner?” 

Mamma—" Angels are spirits, dear, and have 
no need of dinner.” 

Bolle (thoughtfully)—" Then I suppose, Mam- 
ma, they have an egg with their tea—Judy. 


He had proposed to her, and now with fear 
aud trambiing waited for her answer. “Only 
one word,” he said," ifbytto keep allve the fres 


| 18, 


{ 29, 


å., 
| 88, David, .God’s Peculiar Favorite. Mrs, E. 


of hope within my bosom.” She looked at him a 


tenderly, nay, lovingly. and her lips moved in ' 
accents that went to the depth of hissoul. She 
bad asked him how much he earned a week. 


” APOW’ FUL SKEEHRY TIME,” 


Old Jefferson Jones was smoking his pipe, 
And Jim was on bis knees. 

The father gave his mouth a wipe, 
And kissed his darling wee. 


“ A story yer wants, an’ I'll be boun!”. 
Cried lively Jefferson Jones; 

“ Now speak up quick, an’ then git down, 
Fur Dad mus’ rest his bones.” 


The old man straight was bronght to taw, 
His boy spoke up and out. 

"Well, Dad,” said he,” that great big waw— 

South and North—what was’t about?” 


Old Jefferson scratched his grizzly head, 
And gazed into the fire, 

Then tilted his chair against the bed, 
And mentally tuned his lyre, 


Speak Dad,” the eager urchin erled, 
** An’ tell me all the story— 
Describethe waw—its pawmp an’ pride, 
_ An’ all its other ga-lory.” 


“Waal, boy,” said Jones, * we fit an’ fout, 
An’ fout an’ fit like crime, 
An’ the waw—it wus, beyon’ a doubt, 
A pow’ful skeery time.” 


The veteran paused, and closed his syes— 
Anon there came asnore; 
“ But Dad,” spoke Jim in blank surprise, 
~ Ain’t there a little more?” 


“Waal, yaas,” old Jones replied,’ the waw, 
In story and in rhyme. 
Soun’s mighty gran’, but we uns say, 
A pow'ful skeery time!’ 
Sya © Detroit Free Press, 
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Glotes and Clippings. 


Pers Hracrntus, who-is lecturing in Paris, 
draws Small and inferior audiences. His pòp- 
ularity is a thing of the past. 


Berx and music will not mix in Boston, 

_ where all attemptsto establish such gardens as 

are fashionable in ‘most other cities have 
failed. . 

In one of the freadmen’s schools a lad was to 
receive a prize banner for reciting the Ten 
Commandments. He advanced to the platform, 
and the Superintendent asked him his name, 
His reply was,” Well, sah, mas’r cails me Cap'n, 
but my maiden name’s Moses.” The school 
smiled. os 

Mz, MonaranDIno, an agent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Buenos Ayres, has 
been stoned to death for selling Bibles. Will 
not our good Bible Society take warning by 
this evident display of special providence? if 
God did not want that man stoned. would he 
have been stoned? 


Some of the churches in Yonkers ring their 
bells half am hour after the other churches 
have begun services. Yonkers is excited about 
it. The late bell-ringers say that the other 
churches begin half an hour too early. Perhaps 
they will keep on this holy ringing until they 
wring each others’ necks. 


Deacon Bostwick was missed on Sunday 
from his accustomed pew in a Detroit church, 
and in the afternoon he was absent from ike 
Sunday-school, of which he was Superintend- 
ent. The reason was that his stealings from 
his employer, after being continued nine years, 
and amounting to $15,000, had at last been dis- 
covered, and he had fled from.the city, 


A Box Who hed a taste for monageries was 
naughty, one day, and to frighten him his 


mother told him the story of the wicked boys of: 


Bethel, who cried out to the prophet,” Go up. 
thou baldhead,” and were destroyed by forty» 
two bears. Soon after the boy stole out in the 
atreet and waited for a bald-headed man. When 
one came along he cried out boldly, “Go up, 
thou baldhead! Now bring on your bears.” 


THREES judges of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania recently addressed one Bible anniver- 
sary at Harrisburg, Pa. They are said to Mb 
good judges of Biblical truth. Possibly it is a 
good arrangement for our judges and lawyers 

` to become expounders of divine law as well as 
oivil law. If they could only take the entire 
business in hand and attend to it, thereby re- 
leasing nearly 70,000 preachers, it would save 
the country at least $100,000,000 yearly. 


THERE was a bit of sharpshooting the other 
evening in a Methodist church in Tennessee. 
The pastor, who served in the war as a Union 
soldier, suffered in a battle the loss of an eye. 
Ho was speaking in prayer-meoting on the glo- 
ries of heaven, and an ex-Confederate chimed 
in, saying, '* Yes, brother, there will be nv one- 
eyed saints in glory.” The pastor replied: 
"That’s 80; for there will be no rebels there to 
shoot their eyes out.” There was no response 
of Glory hallelujah” on the part of the ex- 
Confederate. i 

Tax Danish Government has published a 
small hook of statistics. The total population 
of the kingdom exceeds 2,000,000, of whom 1.959,- 
000 live in Denmark proper, 72,000 in Iceland. 
9,800 in Greenland, and 37,500 in the West Indian 
colonies. The population of.Copenhagen and 
its suburbs is about 250,000. ` The average dura- 
tion of life in Denmark iè fifty years, while in 
England it is forty-filve,in France thirty-two, 
and in Italy only thirty; but the number of 
suicides is large, and increases every Year. the 
majority being by hanging. 


Aman who Is nowa leading Hartford clergy- 
man was in 1846 a student at the Academy of 
Wilbraham, Mass. He loveda village maiden 
and she loved him. But findiag that he was 
not “a believer in the Lord,” her conscience 
quickened, and with tears in her eyes, she sent 


him word that she must give him up. and then 


married a commonplace fellow who had joined 
the Church. Within the last few months the 
wife has got a divorce from her husband and is 


living in reduced circumstances, and her re-. 


jected lover is-one-of the ablest pastors in the 
State, 


New York, Saturday, July 6, 1878. { 
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Bishop Panniok writes from Cape Palmas, 
Africa, concerning the proposed emigration to 
that land of 160,000 colored people from Amer- 
ica, that it will take one hundred and fifty years 
to put them there. If the bishop were to see 
the state of things among the disappointed 
darkeys of South Carolina, now that they have 
heard of the disastrous voyage of the Azor to 
Liberia, he would soon make up his mind that 
it would take about 10,000 years to move 150,000 
of them, The fact is that they had better stay 
and sing hallelujah where they have been 
brought up than hurry away to fill graves in 
unhealthy Liberia, > 


A Goop SNAKE Story.—Young Newton drop- 
ped into our office yesterday, says a Oovington 
(Ky.) paper, and gave us the particulars ofa 
difficulty he witnessed between a large rattle- 
snake andacat, The snake was trying to get 
through a fence on Duell Bush’s plantation, 
when a large cat, supposed to belong to Thomas 
Petty, made an attack upon the serpent. After 
the cat had caught the snake with its teeth and 
drew it back, it lookea as if it was dead. The 
eat immediately began to eat the reptile. and at 
the first entrance of the car’s teeth inthe snake's 
flesh it revived, and struck the cat inthe mouth, 
causing instant death. After this the snake 
swallowed the cat and endeavored to travel. 
Young Newton then killed the snake and out it 
open, finding the cat, supposed to be instantly 
killed, and was astounded to sea it crawl ont 
and devour the dead snake. 


Tus Presbyterian says that pork is cheaper 
to-day than it has been for thirty years, The 
Presbyterian Banner says, “Horse and mule 
shoes continue quiet and unchanged.” The 


National Baptist says: “The brother who gives: 


a bond or subscription to any institution which 
has for its object advancement of Christ’s cause, 
and fails to pay when payment is possible, is 
guilty of the sin of Ananias and Sapphira.” 
The Congregationalisti wants to know whether 
anybody prays for editors. The Methodist re- 
marks that “there area large number of our 
subscribers who have not paid up and from 


whom we have not heard.” The Alliance has, 


discovered that the failure of the Woman's 
Hotel enterprise was owing “to the efforts of 
the exceedingly witty but painfully narrow- 
minded paragraphers of the press;” and the 
Independent pleasantly suggests that Rey, Jus- 
tin D. Fulton, D.D., “had better allow his 
eorpse to stay buried,” instead of digging it 
up to diffuse an unpleasant flavor. . 


“A BLASPHEMER ROOTED TO THE EARTH.—A 
lady from near Sugar Valley, Ga., says that a 
man was Dlowing in the fleld a week or 50 ago, 
during which he uttered the wish that God 
would have to plow in the heat of the sun as he 
was forced to do. Immediately upon utteriag 
these words he stopped still, as if turned to 
stone, and itis positively asserted that he was 
rooted to the spot, and that two horses failed to 
pull him away. He was still there when Jast 
heard from.” The foregoing item is going the 
rounds of the Christian press, and is evidently 
intended to frighten Infidels; but Infidels are 
not frightened by such scarecrows. They only 
laugh at them. What a God for sensible 
people to worship! Yet there are sensible 
people who worship this monstrous conception 
of Deity. If aman had the power to take such 
vindictive revenge for so.trifiing an offense, 
and should usethat power as this Sugar Valley 
God has used it, he would be regarded as a 
mean, contemptible, vile, despicable, base. 
malignant wretch for doing such a dirty, infa- 
mous, damnable, deed; and he would be imme- 
diately taken out and lynched by his justice- 
loving neighbors. 


Tux Necro OBEATED BEFORE ADAM.~—Prof, 
Alexander Winchell of Syracuse University has 
reprinted in pamphlet form, with the title, 
Adamites and Pre- Adamites, an essay originally 
published by him in the Northern Ohristian Ad- 
vocate, designed to showthat the negro race was 
in existence on this globe long before the time 
of Adam. He favors, also, reforming the pop- 
ularly received chronology, and would place the 
creation described in Genesis 10,500 years before 
the birth of Abraham; or 14378 years before the 
present era. At the same time he would bring 
down the stone and lake-dwelling ages to within 
a period of not more than 6,000 years ago. In 
this way, he thinks, the Biblical record oan be 
made to agree with the established facts of 


modern ethnological, philological, and geolog- 
ical research. Some special interest attaches to 
his views, because the publication of them has 
led to his dismissal from the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, at Nashville, Tenn., where, in addition 
tohis Syracuse professorship, he held the chair 
of historical geology and zoology. In spite of 
his earnest protestation of orthodoxy,the Pres- 
ident of the University insisted that he was an 
evolutionist, and an enemy of “the plan of re- 
demption,” and be had to go. Tho tone in 
which Dr. Winchell speaks of those theologians 
who would set ap their peculiar interpretation 
of the Bible against scientific truth, is anything 
but respectful, and partially accounts for the 
losas of his professorship at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, He classes thom with * men who also hold 
the opinion that witches ride broomsticks 
through the air, and that the stars were created 
two days before Adam. though some of them 
are so distant that their light has been a hun- 
dred thousand years in reaching us.” He says, 
again: “A faith that has had to surrender the 
geocentric theory, and the denial of antipodes, 
and of the high geological antiquity of the 
world, should have learned to discriminate þe- 
tween religious faiths and scientific opinions,” 
With his conclusion none, however, can find 
fault. "Every theory must be subjacted to ap- 
propriate tests. If it stands, it becomes a new 
revelation of God’s mind; if it falls, our trepi- 
dation over the supposed consequences þe- 
comes ridiculous,” 


Tus is the way Gail Hamilton concludes a 
vigorous review of Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
inthe N. Y. Tribune. Very potable is the con- 
trast she draws between that Rev. and Colonel 
Ingersoll: ‘* Confidence,” says Mr, Clark, mak- 
ing the regulation shyat Burke, ** ‘Oonfidence,’ 
sass Burke, ‘is à plant of slow growth,” 
“Dunces and common politicians,” “indeco- 
rous, Vulgar, and malignant Senators,” have 
hitherto supposed it was Pitt who made the 
remark, and have not plumed themselves on 
their erudition by that token; but since the 
elegant accuracy of Mr. Olarke’s superior 
scholarship has transferred it to Mr. Burke, 
palsied be the hand that would claim it for any 
Pitt | Confidence in clergymen is a plant of 
impossible growth, 60 long as they trample it 
down, rough-shod. It is but another battle— 
a more skirmish indeed, in the old war of 
authority against reason. Truer to his cloth 
than to his creed, the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke rises in his pulpit to fulminate anathe- 
mas against opinions, With snap-judgment 
he makes up his clerical mind on financial and 
political questions which have divided the wise 
and the good in financial and political circles 
the world over—I might almost say the world 
through~drags them instantly into the do- 
main of morals, and denounces as dishonest, 
cowardly, malignant, indecorous, and vulgar, 
all those who do not agree with him. Itis such 
utterances as these of Mr. Clarke’s—Pharisai- 
cal, arrogant. ignorant. yet self-satisfled—that 
makes Massachusetts, with all her bénevolence 
and beneficence, her intellectual power and her 
‘aucient honor, hated and hateful. It is because 
there is axcther Massachusetts than this; itis 
because her hillsides and her valleys nourish 
another blood, that we can look without shame 
for the present at hor past, without foreboding 
to her future. Is there any of this red blood in 
the pulpit—red and real, leaping and warm, 
‘true to truth and brave fortruth? Why then 
do the clergy present to the world the astonish- 
ing spectable of a band of watchmen on the 
walls of Zlon occupying themselves with send- 
ing spent balls-into the political camp, while a 
vigilant and powerful enemy is undermining 
their own? Is it a time for false, feeble, futile 
diatribes against Oongressmen, when that 
Philistine of Philistines.that Goliah of Gath, 
the infidel Ingersoll, looms up on Boston 
Heights at his own sweet wil], with his horrible 
stature of six cubits and a span, with his 
greaves of brass and his staff like a weaver’s 
peam, walking up and down in open day. đe- 
riding and defying the armies of Israel, drew- 
ing after him deserters by the hundred and by 
the thousand; while David and all the strip- 
lings and all the men of war chatter along the 
brooks, and filltheir bage with smooth stones 
and sling them around at random with much 
harm to each other, and scowl savagely over at 
Goliath. but never so much as move in his 
direction, let alone hitting him in the fore- 
head? Gatl HAMILTON. 


Tible tale, 


 Guents of the Week. _ | 


QUEEN MERCEDES of Spain is dead. 


` Bussza is still purchasing American steam- 
ers, 


- Tue Brooklyn Socialistic Labor party parad- 


ed on the 4th, 


Russa is getting the worst of it in the Euro- 
pean Peace Congress. . 


Srxry-rwo strands of the groat cables on the 
East River Bridge are completed. 


GREECE has just borrowed $10,000,000 in Paris 
at eight per sent interest, payable in thirty-nine 
years. 


Hor weather has set in with its usual severity, 
Thermometer reaches 102 degrees. at Bangor, 
Maine. i 


Tar Montreal Orangemen have determined 
to parade on the 12th, The usual religious riot 
is expected. 


An archway onthe Forty-second street. tun- 
nel, this city. caved in on Saturday last. Two 
men killed, 


Mas, Mruuue, of Virginia, murdered her hus- 
band because he complained that there was a ` 
fly in the gravy. : 


‘Tux Rev. Mr, Potter, of Linconville. Ohio, is 
charged with murdering Williamson Carter, 
his wife’s uncle. ' 


A MEMBER of the choir of a Brooklyn church 
dropped dead during service while singing, on 
a recent Bunday. 


OWENĘSVILLE, Indiana, has of late been the 
scone of several terrible conflicts between out- 
laws and citizens. 


A TRAIN was thrown from the track, near Olay- 
mont, Del., on the night of Saturday, 29th ult. 
Four persons killed, 


A GANG of counterfeiters has just been broken - 
up in eastern Pennsylvania. They had issued 
and passed about $10,000, ‘ 


East 81. Lours is affilcted with two sets of city 
officials. They have had a row among them- 
selves. Result, three police officers killed, 


BrsHor Ryan of Buffalo has ordained a swarm 
of priests at Alleghany, N. Y. More drones in 
the human hiveto be supported by the workers. 


An oil train on the New York Central Rail- 
road, aboutten miles from Albany, was thrown 
from the track, and completely ruined a few 
days ago. 


Every account from Ohina adds to the hor- 
The famine fs still increasing, 
and God sits serenely aloft, and does not move 
a muscle. ` . 


AntI-JewisH riots are breaking out in Pe~ 
land. At Kalisch the Jewish houses, shops,and 
synagogues were set on fira and destroyed. 
Many of the Jews were Killed, and scores were 
wounded, : 


JupGE HitTon bas turned out. those of the 
occupants of Stewart’s Home for Women who 
refuse to pay three dollars per day for their 
accommodation. Noble charity! 


Fovz boilers in the Chesapeake Nail Works, 
Harrisburg, Pa.. exploded a few days ago. The 
mill was almost entirely demolished. One 
man was killed, and four or flve wounded, 
Loss $15,600, 


ALL the companies in the coal combination 
have ordered an advance fn prices of from ten 
to twenty cents per ton, with the exception of 
one company. Miner’s wages Will. of course, 
remain the same. 


TES town of London, Iowa, has been de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss between $75,000 and 
$100,000. In Fairbault, Minn., a fire damaged 
the town to the extent of $100,000, A fire in 
Springfield, Vt., destroyed property to the value 
of $75,000, ` 2 


Firreen hundred Bannock Indians were sur- 
prised and defeated recently by a small body of 
white troops under Major Bernard. The body - 
of one soldier captured by the Indians was cut 
up and burned. Prospects are that this Indian 
war will bea long and bloody one. Two mail 
stations have been attacked already, and Sov- 
eral mall-carriers killed, 


The Darwin 

BY “ELMINA'D. SE NKERS! 

wit, QHAPTER. X.—Conmnrui. . o, 

As Roie ‘spoke she: unfolded a large; closely-writ= 
ten sheet and read as follows : s: go - 

“My Dear, DARLING, TRUE 


My Faikyp.: 
apparéntly'acted shabbily towards you in not fulfill- 
ing my agréemént to beat your wedding according 
to promise, but I know your kind” heart will pardon 
me.when you hear my s#d story. I must tell my 
troubles to “some one, or I shall die. Twill make a 
clean breast of it to you, and you shall then advise 
me what todo. Whenare madé our compact you 
little.thought I‘was already engaged, tobe married, 
or that when I was talking to you of. finding a good; 
pions man to love, that I had already made my selec-. 


tion. It was really a fact, dear Rose, but.I did not: 


dare let you suspect it, for he had-expressly enjoined 
it upon me that'I should not let any opé know: that 
he.was anything.more than a commonplace acquaint- 
ance of mine. „We rarely met at that time save at 
parties, public gatherings, or: at church, so it’ was 
easy to keep our secret. But Iam ahead of my 
story, and will go back and tell you who this he 
was.” You remember the young Methodist preacher 
who was on this circuit when you left for Virginia? 
Well, he bad been my lover, and we were engaged 
before you moved from ‘here; but no one knew“it 
gave our two selves. He often met me when I 
would be walking out, and sometimes waited. on me 
home from a party or evening meeting, just. as he 
did: lots of the other young ladies, who ‘were ‘all 
proud of the attention of. the smart young’ preaclier. 
Whenever he was alone with me he wag very, loving 
and affectionate, and told me I was the only girl he: 


ever saw whom he felt as if he could really Idve'ana’ 


care for: But iù the presence of others he was cold, 
indifferent, and generally devoted to some.one else; 
to blind people, Ae said, and I was only too ready ‘to 
believe him. “You remember the night we all took a 


boat-ride in the new boat, and Lula fell out and; 


came neax drowning? - Well, he went home with 
me that night, and, as it was late when we got there, 
all were in bed, and ‘we sat on the porch till nearly 
daybreak; and then it was-that he first. told me he 
loved me; but added that his uncle was determined 
he should marry a protegee-of his own,-and would 
disinherit him unless he seemed to fall in with his 
desires; but that he was on bis death-bed, and that 
as ‘soon. as he died he would: then be his own master 
and heir to large property, and I should be made a 
real lady: and be abbe to dress in silks ‘and wear 
diamonds, : aldo, if I’ wished. “Soon ‘after ‘you left 
here, he commenced coming to see me once. or twice- 
a week, at eleven o'clock at night, when all the 
house, save myself, would be wrapped ‘in-slumber. 


My .bed-room door opens on a back ‘porch, and L; 


would, stip quietly out, and. we would -spend several: 
hours in the sweet dalliance that lovers always enjoy 
so well, I grew to love him with that passionate 
worship that only a young, lonely, love-stricken girl: 
cán experience, who has never before Jet her heart’ 


go dut towards one of the opposite sex, + I thought ! 


him’ thé perfect embodiment of all ‘manly perfec- 
tions, and pure, holy, and sinless as the angels above. 
When he preached, I listened with all my heart in 
thy eyes. 
man had ever spoken such eloquent, earnest, and all- 


convincing words. Jam. céftain that he could noti of- a:pure and: noble soul—of one that could only 


haye advanced any dogma; however absurd, tliat I 
should not have at once accepted as’ God’s own 
truths; that he was divinely ‘inspired, I never once 
doubted; or that he had higher’ and ‘holier truths 
revealed to him from the pure fountain of all truths 
than any other man had ever received. Handsome 
as Apollo’s own self, agreeable, winning, and really 
talented: besides, he had ‘everything in his- favor, I 
never, during our whole acquaintance, missed hear- 
ing a single one of his sermons; and, as I learned to 
love him*mbre and’ more each day, so did each auc- 
ceeding sermon seem more and more as if uttered 
especially for me, they embodied so many of the 
ideas, sentiments, and very expressions of our dear, 
aweet talks that [felt that I was in his mind as he 
wrote, and: as he ‘preached: them; and this delicate, 
subtle flattery was very precious to mic, and I fed 
upon it till I was perfectly intoxicated with. love and 
bliss. unuttérable. PS ok Set . 

. “Ino longer wonder, in view of- my.dear-bought 
experience; that preachers have so many lovers and 
admirers among women. “They ‘have the very best 
charice in-the world to work ‘upon our feelings and 
ingratiate themselves into our affections, both ‘by 
preaching in public and counseling in private. They 


are always objects of ` veneration, reverence; and re-i 
spect to all around them, for are ‘they not mouth- 


ieces of the Almighty himself? a sort of railway 
yetween heaven and garth, bringing, to a sin-cursed 
world, messages of love, mercy, and: hope.?: 

44 Well, to make a: long story’ short, lie pleaded; 
coaxed, and pérsuaded. “I loved, worshiped, adored, 
and fell. He promised marriage as: Boon as he was 


I knew, in my inmost mind, that no other!~ > 


to t 


= 


eref 


I have ™8 


-shold -my .secret be discovered prematurely, for I 


off, proudly watching Rim’ as he bowed his farewells 


fearing he was ill, or,- perhaps, dead. At last a 


letter..came.... The hand was. disguised, but I knew. 


too well the dear and loved characters to be de- 
ceived. I hurried to my room, locked the door, and 
toreit open. How I ever read it, I cannot tell, but I 
did read every word before I stopped, even to shed 
‘a tear. He began by telling me at once that all was 
-over between us; that our marriage was only a farce, 
„and I had heen a goose.to think.it.could be anything 
else; that ‘his uncle was dead, and he had married 
the sweetheart of his boyhood, whom he had always 
loved and intended to marry as soon as he got his 
inheritence; that she was a lady, and beautiful as an 
-angel; a poetess; and: worth fifty thousand dollars in 
her own right. He said he had never really loved 
me, but that he was pleased with. my pretty. face and 


girlish innocence, and my society had ‘served to] 


while away a dull year; and, to cover any disap- 
pointment, he sent me'five hundred dollars. He 
said that money would leal all wounds, and J could 
go to some obscure place, get rid of my child, and 
come back none the worse for our little intrigue. 
He even ként me some. medicine, with directions how 
to use-it,. that it might produce an abortion. It was 
.the coldest, cruelest, and most heartléss letter I ever 
‘read; and, passionately as I had loved him, I felt 
every spark of affection die out before I reached the 
‘end of the street. It was‘simply signed ‘A.,’ which 
iwas the. middle letter of 'his initials; and inclosed 
iwas: a blue-ribbon that:he had -once playfully taken 
,from my neck and tied in his button hole. ‘There 
į was nothing to betray the writer in it at all, should 
|a stranger see 1t; but, eveh had there been, hé need 
‘not have‘feared I should ever make use of it. : I felt 
no. desire for reyenge—no jealousy of -her who had 
‘become his wife., I did fot care even to send him 
‘one word in return. T onli felt that he was a mean, 
contemptible hypocrite, a villainous scoundrel, and a 
héartless wretch. I had loved an ideal. I despised 
the real. : ].remembered,:even at that moment of 
‘Galm. despair; how F had often sang for him the lines 
of Moore: . A= 


‘¢*T icnow not, 1 ask not, if guilt’s in thy heart, — 
.[ know that I-love thee whatever thou art ’ 


t 


“ But now I knew the lines were not the utterance 


‘dove the pure, the true, and the really:beautiful. 
‘Whatever thou art!’ Could I ever love such a 
detestable hypocrite and would-be murderer as this 
‘vile man had proved to be? . No! a thousand times 
no!. Jmight pity him, I might even aid dnd asist 
‘him in his need, or care for him in éickness, but love, 
respect, or affection I could never more feel for him. 
_ “T pass over the trial of confessing my-condition 
to’ my friends, and of my expulsion from“ Oħurèh; 
suffice it to say I refused to reveal to any one the 
name of my false lover, whose identity -has never 
even been suspected, so careful had he been to cover 
| all his’ tracks as he went along. The money he sent 
i felt I had a:right to, and at once put four hundred 
and fifty dollars of it on interest, retaining the other 
fifty to pay my expenses through: child-birth. © My 
| babe is a little girl, and is three weeks old to-day. -I 


| want to name her Rose, but fear you would feel, it.a. 


| disgrace to have the: poor little ‘come-by-chance’ 
jealled after you, so I only call her ‘baby’ as yet. 
Perhaps you wonder why I did’ not leave home, as 
he. advised me to, even it' I decided to let my child 
live. Well, I have, as you know, always bélieved in 
beitig just what I am. Inevér deceived or tried to 
seem aught but ‘what I was, and, if I did wrong, I 


never afraid of-being found out or talked about. 
True, I did consent, to and aid in keeping our. love 


| seeret, ‘but not because I cared or ‘wished to hide it. 
for Aig sake and at his 
con | hole life of deception, I 
¡never will. I did not! betray my. lovert’s name, be- 
free to do as he wished, and called our love a pure, | cause it could do no possible good. He is married, 


‘I didit; as I have said Vefore, 
gommand. But live 4. whi 


ORG, at rest, | 
the world should: 


——— 


_- We may well ask, What do our-so-catled® 


faced it:boldly, : I-think those that have nothing 
‘hidden are, by far, the happiest people, for they are} 


d will probably dece 
is wife’s sake, if 


I 


The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent“Dhéory. 
: BY PROF. ERNST HAEĢKEL, < =“ mig 
CHAPTER XI:—Contiyump: fe, 
‘séducated ” 
circles, who think, #9; muth of ‘the high e of the 
19th century, known ‘6f these most important biological 
facts, of these indispensablé foundations fotsunderstanding 
their own organism ? How: much do our ,epeculative 
philosophers and theologians knew about théin, who faney 
they can arrive at an understanding of the human organiam 
by. mere guesswork or divine ingpiration? What indeed do 
the majority of naturalists, not excepting the majority 
the so-called ‘*zoologists ” (including the entomologists), 
know about them ? . weg 
SIMILARITY OF’ MAN'S AND DOG'S EMBRY. <", 7 
The answer: to this question tells much to the shame of 
the persons above indicated, and we must confess, willingly 
or unwillingly, that these invaluable facts of human onto- 
geny are, even at the present day, utterly unknown to most 
people, or are inno way..velued as.they.degerve to be. It:is 
in the face of such a condition of things as this that'we see 
clearly upon what a wrong and one-sided road the much 
vaunted culture of the 19th century still, moves. Ignorance 
and superstition are the foundations upon which most men 
construct their conception of their own organism and its 
relation to the.totality of things; and these palpable facts 
of the history of development, which might'throw the light 
of truth upon them, are ignored. It is true these facts ara, 
not calculated to excite approval among those who assume a 
thorough difference between man and the rest of nature, and 
who will not acknowledge the animal origin of the human 
race. That origin must be a verf unpleasant truth to 
members of the ruling and privileged castes in those nations 
among which ‘there exists an hereditary division of social 
classes, in consequence of false ideas about the laws of in- 
heritance, It is well known that, even in our day, in many: 
civilized countries the idea of hereditary grades of ‘rank 
goes so far, that, for example, the aristocracy imagine them- 
selves to be of a nature totally different from that of or- 
dinary citizens, and nobles who commit a disgraceful 
offense are punished by being expelled from the caste of 
nobles, and. thrust. down among the. pariaha of ‘ yulgar 
citizens.” What are these nobles to think of-the noble blood 
which flows in.their privileged veins, when they learn that 
all human embryos, those of nobles as well as commoners, 
during the first two months of development, are scarcely 
distinguishable from the tailed embryos of dogs and other. 
mammals? `. Deed ae ee ; 
As, the object: of: these pages is solely .to further the 
general knowledge of natural truths; and to spread, in wider 
circles, a natural conception of-the rélations of man to the: 
rest of nature, I shall be justified if I do not pay any regard. 
to the widely spread prejudice in favor of an exceptional: 
and privileged position for man in creation, and simply give: 
here the embryological facts from which the reader will be: 
able to draw Conclusions affirming the groundiessness of’ 
those prejudices, I wish all the more to entreat him to: 
reflect carefully upon these facts of ontogeny, as it is my 
firm conviction that a general knowledge of them can only. 
promote the intellectual advance, and thereby the mental” 
perfecting, of the human race. : f e 
Amidst all the infinitely rich and interesting ‘material’ 
which lies before vs in the ontogeny of vertebrate animals, 
that is, in the history of their individual development, T 
shall. here confine myself to showing some of those facts, 
which are of ‘the, greatest importance to. the Theory of- 
Dercent in general, as well as in its special application-to- 
man. Man is at the beginning of his individual existence a: 
simple egg, a single little cell, just the same.as every animal: 
organism which originates by sexual generation. The human. 
egg is essentially the same as that of alt other mammals, and 
cannot be distinguished from the egg of the higher mammals: 
Not only the form ard structure, but even the size of the egg 
in most mammals is the same as in man, namely, about the 
120th part of an inch in diameter, so that the egg under 
favorable circumstances, with the naked eye, can jist be 
perceived as‘a small- speck. The differences which really 
exist between the eggs of different mammals and that of 
man do not consist in the form, but in the chemical mixture, 
in the molecular composition, of the albuminous combina: 
tion of carbon, of which the egg essentially consists. . These: 
minute individual differences of áll eggs, whith. depehd- 
upon indirect or poténtial adaptation (and especially upon” 
the law of individual adaptation), are indeed ‘not directly” 
perceptible to the exceedingly imperfect sense of nian; bút 
are cognizable through, indirect meang, as. thé’ primaty, 
causes of the difference of:all individuals, .: .. “he 
Sr A m roman gag. eae 
The human egg is, like that, of all other maynmals, a. 
siall globular bladder, which contains ‘alli the: constituent: 
parts of à simple ‘organic cell.” The higst aia “parte ee 
We 
Ti 


it arè the mucous’ cell substance, or the. pidtdplágn 
which in an egg is called the,‘ yolk,” and, the cell-kerndl, ox, 
nucleus, surrounded by it, which is here called by the spe-.. 
cial name of the ‘‘ germinal vesicle,” The latter is a deli- 


he 
dos 
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cate, clear, glassy globule of albumen, of about 1-600th part 
of an inch in diameter, and surrounds a still smalier sharply- 
marked, rounded granule, the kernel-speck, or the nucleolus 
of the cell (in the egg it is called the “germinal spot ”). 
The outside of the globular egg cell of a mammal is sur- 
rounded by a thick pellucid membrane, the cell-membrane, 

- or yolk-membrane, which here beara the special name 
of zona pellucida. The eggs of many lower avimals 
(for example, of many Medurse) differ from this in being 
naked cells, as the onter covering, or cell-membrane, is 
wanting. 


` As soon as the egg (ovulum) of the mammal has attained 


its full maturity, it leaves the ovary of the female, in which 
it originates, and passes into the oviduct, and through this 
narrow passage into the wider pouch or womb (uterus). Hf, 
meanwhile, the egg is fructified by the male seed (sperm), it 
develops itself in this pouch into an embryo, and does not 
leavé it until perfectly developed and capable of coming 
into the world at birth as a young mammal. 

The variations of form and transformations which the 
fructified egg must go through within the uterus before it 
assumes the form of the mammal are exceedingly remark- 
able, and proceed from the beginning in man in precisely 
the same way as in the other mammals. At first the fructi- 
fled egg of the mammal acts as a single-celled organism 
which is about to propagate independently and increase 
itself; for example, an Ameba. In point of fact the simple 
egg-cell becomes two by the process of cell-division, which 
I have previously described. There arise from the single 
germinal spot (the small kernel- speck of the original timple 
egg-cell) two new kernel-specks, and then in like manner, 
out of the germinal vesicle (the nucleus), two new cell-ker- 
nels. Then, and not until then, does the globular proto- 
plasma first separate itself by an equatorial furrow into two 
halves, in such a manner that each half encloses one of the 
two kernels, together with its kernel-speck. Thus the sim- 
ple egg-cell within the original cellular membranë has 
become two naked cells, each possessing its own kernel. 


THE CLEAVAGE OF THE YOLK. 


The same process of cell- division now repeats itself 
several times in succession. In this way, from two cells 
there arise four; from four, eight; from eight, sixteen; from 
sixteen, thirty-two, etc. Each time, the division of the 
kernel-speck precedes that of the kernel; this, again, pre- 
cedes that of the cell-substance, or protoplasma. As the 
division of the latter always commences with the formation 
of a superficial annular furrow, or cleft, the whole process 
is usually called the furrowing of the egg, or yolk-cleavage, 
and the products of it, that is, the celis ariging .from the 
continued halving, are called the cleavage spheres. How- 
ever, the whole process is nothing more than a simple, oft- 
repeated division of cells, and the products of it are actual, 
naked cells. Finally, through the continued division or 
‘«furrowing ” of the mammal’s egg, there arises a mulberry- 
shaped ball, which is composed of a great number of small 
spheres, naked cells, containing kernels. These ceils are 
the materials out of which the body of the young mammal 
is constructed. Every one of us has once been such a sim- 
ple mulberry-shaped ball, composed only of equi-formal 
cells, 

The further development of the globular lump of cells 
which now represents the young body of the mammal, con- 
sists first in its changing into a globular bladder, as fluid 
accumulates within it. This bladder is called the germ- 
bladder (vesicula blastodermica). Its wall is at first com- 
posed of merely equi-formal cells. But soon, at one point on 
the wall, arises a disk-shaped thickening, as the cells here 
increase rapidly, and this thickening is now the foundation 
of the actual body of the germ or embryo, while the other 
` parts of the germ-bladder serve only for its nutrition. The 
thickened disk, or foundation of the embryo, soon assumes 
an oblong, and then a fiddie-shaped form, in ‘consequence of 
its right and left walls becoming convex. At this stage of 
development in the first form of their germ or embryo, not 
only all mammals, including man, but even all vertebrate 
animals in general — birds, reptiles, amphibious animals, 
and fishes—can either not be distinguished from one 
another at all, or only by very unessential differences, 
such as the arrangement of the egg-coverings. In all, the 
whole body consists of nothing but a quite simple, oblong, 
oval, or violin-shaped thin disc, which is composed of three 
closely-connected membranes or plates, lying one above 
another. Each of the three plates or layers of the germ 
consists simply of cells all exactly like one another; but 
each layer has a different function in the building up 0f the 
vertebrate animal body. Out of the upper or outer germ- 
layer arises solely the outer skin (epidermis), together with 
the central parts of the nervous system (spinal marrow and 
brain); out of the lower or inner layer arises only the inner 
delicate skin (epithelium) which lines the whole intestinal 
tube from the mouth to the anus, together with all the 
glands connected with it (lung, liver, salivary glands, etc.); 
out of the middle germ-layer lying between the two others 
arise all the other organs, muscles, bones, blood-vessels. 
Now, the processes by which the various and exceedingly 
complicated parts of the fully-formed body of vertebrate 
animals arise out of such simple material—out of the three 
germ-layers composed only of cella— are, in the first place, 
the repeated division, and consequently the increase of 
cells; in the second place, the division of labor or differ- 
entiation of these cells; and thirdly, the union of the 
variously developed or: differentiated cells, for'the forma- 
tion of the different organs. Thus arises the gradual prog- 
ress or perfecting which can be traced step by step in the 
development of the embryonic body, The simple embry- 
onic cells, which are to constitute the body of the vertebrate 

animal, stand in the same relation to each other as citizeng 
who wish to found a state. Some take to one occupation, 
others to another, and work together for the good of. the 
whole. By this division of labor, or differentiation, and the 


AIS 


perfecting (the organic progress) which is connected with it, 
it becomes possible for the whole state to accomplish under- 
takings which would have been impossible to the single 
individual. The whole body of the vertebrate animal, like 
every other many-celled organism, is a republican state of 
cells, and consequently it can accomplish organic functions 
which the individual cell, as a solitary individual (for 
example, an Ameba, or single-celled plant, could never 
perform. : 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Christianity and Materialism. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Materialism says, if there is another state of exist- 
ence beyond our earthly life; it is reasonable to believe 
it will be entirely natural,and that we will be adapted 
to the conditions ¢iere, as we are to our surroundings 
here. If we do not exist after the dissolution of the 
body—and that we shall we think there is no proof— 
nothing awaits us Worse than an everlasting rest, an 
eternal sleep, in which no vicissitude of earth, no 
event of time, shall disturb the quiet of our repose. 
The lightnings may flash and the thunders roll above 
us; the tramp of armies and the roar of battle may 
shake our graves; nay, the earthquake may swallow 
us, or the volcano bury us in ruins; the earth itself 
may be dissolved, and countless ages hence our 
bodies returned to their elements, to the great store- 
house of: matter, may enter into the formation of 
other worlds, and help make the forms of other 
beings who shall, like us, feel the consciousness of 
existence, the vigor of manhood, the joys of hope, 
the thrill of love, the .decrepitude of age, and the 
pang of death, and like us, shall take their places in 
the great mausoleum of nature; yet to us all these 
things will be as though they were not. Is ita sad 
thought? We do not regret that we did not exist in 
the ages of the past. Why feel sad at the contem- 
plation of unconsciousness in the ages to come? But 
as unpleasant as is this thought to those Rationalists 
who are accustomed to regard as probable a blissful 
immortality for all mankind, how pleasing the reflec- 
tion of an eternal sleep in comparison with, or rather 
in contrast to, the expectation that while a few will 
be happy hereafter, the majority of our race will 
exist forever in excruciating and unremitting torment. 

If the choice were offered him, who would not prefer 
the annihilation of all mankind to the unending 
existence of all on condition that one human being, 
even, only one, should suffer forever such agony as 
Christianity teaches is in reserve for the greater por- 
tion of mankind? We have all lost valued friends. 
We delight to keep their monuments whole, and their 
memories green. Many of them died unconverted, 
and even unbelieving. How sad would be the 
thought, if our affections would allow us to entertain 
it, that these friends are doomed to an eternity of 
torture. And should we on the morn of the resur- 
rection find ourselves assigned to a place in heaven, 
would not the absence of our loved friends and a 
knowledge of their horrible fate make us unspeaka- 
bly wretched? Would we not have to be changed 
to fiends before we could have a moment’s unalloyed 
enjoyment? No wonder even Jonathan Edwards 
said: “ We cannot but recoil from the idea of count- 
less myriads of our fellow creatures being the vic- 
tims of almighty wrath, while eternity rolls on. To 
our human sympathies the idea is terrible.” No 
wonder poor Cowper was made insane by the thought 
of eternity. No wonder the pious and good Albert 
Barnes in view of the future exclaimed, “ All looks 
dark, dark, dark.” No good man can have a realiz- 
ing conviction of the truth of Christianity and not 
be miserable. To be consistent, every Christian 
should be in a mad-house. “If menin general,” says 
Leigh Hunt, “had ever seen a human being broiling 
in a real fire, writhing and groaning, men in general 
would fall on their knees to implore the quenching 
of hell fire, or would disbelieve its existence.” Judge 
for yourselves, my readers, whether the thought of 
an unbroken everlasting sleep for all human kind, or 
such a future as Christianity teaches, is the more 
rational and ennobling. 

Christianity teaches that man has received an object- 
ive revelation from God. The Bible is that alleged 
revelation. Centuries ago it was written in languages 
that were destined soon to be no longer spoken. 
For ages the custodians of this revelation were a 
narrow-minded, ignorant, exclusive people, a people 
that with all the light they obtained from their 
sacred oracles, were outstripped by the Pagan 
Greeks, who, by their unassisted genius were able to 
make their country the brightest spot on earth, and 
all succeeding ages their debtors, while the divinely 
chosen people had no taste for art, science, or philoso- 
phy, and were able to leave posterity no evidences 
of their wisdom or their greatness—save these oracles 
of which it is claimed God himself was the author. 
For another succession of centuries these Jewish 
Scriptures, together with the New Testament, were 
allowed to be in the hands of a Church which kept 
these writings in a dead language, and shut up all 
knowledge from the people, and whose most emi- 
nent saints deemed it a virtue to use deception and 
fraud whenever the interests of their religion 
required it (Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist. vol. 1, p. 116), 
who not only suppressed these oracles, but corrupted 


‘them by additions, interpolations, and omissions, 
often to make them subserve their now selfish pur- 
OSES. 
_ Although this pretended revelation was completed, 
eighteen hundred years ago, it is still known to but 
.a comparatively inconsiderable portion of mankind, 
while the portion that has received it is divided into 
hundreds of sects, all differing and wrangling about 
its meaning, respecting points which they generally 
hold are of the utmost importance to man. The 
advocates of this system are still disputing whether 
all men will exist forever, or whether the wicked 
will not be utterly destroyed; whether all will be 
saved or nearly all will be damned; whether Jesus 
Christ was God manifest in the flesh, or only the 
{son of God; whether God is a triune God, or the 
i doctrine of the Trinity is a false, heathen fancy; 
whether converts to the faith should be dipped into 
or sprinkled with water; whether Saturday or Sunday 
should be observed as sabbath; whether Christians 
| destined to the same heaven, but differing as to 
baptism and other points, should coummune together, 
or one church should exclude from its sacramental 
| feast the members of other churches; whether women 
should occupy the pulpit as teachers, or should be 
excluded therefrom; whether there is a personal 
devil, or he is only a figurative character ; whether 
the destiny of human beings is fixed by election and 
predestination, or all have an equal chance; whether 
man goes to heaven or hell immediately after the 
death of the body, or remains unconscious till a 
general resurrection takes place; whether the body 
that dies will be raised, another body will be pro- 
vided, or no body will be needed in the spiritual 
world. These anda hundred other questions are yet 
subjects of bitter controversy among the representa- 
tives of different sects. 
Materialism does not admit that there is any evi- 
dence that man has received a divine revelation. We 
cannot think a being of infinite power and wisdom 
would reveal his purposes and wishes to an obscure 
people, and permit his revelation to be suppressed 
for centuries. We should suppose, too, that such a 
being would be able to make himself understood so, 
that all honest people could find out what he meant 
to reveal. “What is worth doing is worth doing 
well.” This very common remark applies to God— 
supposing his existence—as well as to man. If neces- 
sary for God to make a revelation to man, it seems 
to us it should have been written on the face of 
nature in characters not to be misunderstood, and 
which no man could add to, take from, or suppress. 
But any kind of an objective revelation, it appears 
to our carnal reason, implies a defect in the original 


constitution o. man, supposes God made a mistake 
when he made man, which had to be remedied by an 
afterthought. Man is so constituted, the Material- 
ist holds, that he has faculties and powers, by the 
exercise of which he can acquire knowledge and 
better his condition without any book revelation to 
guide him. The discipline and development of mind 
that result from his efforts to get knowledge are ` 
more valuable than his mere acquirements. Man 
has become what he is, we hold, by the use of his 
powers to better his condition. It is evident to us 
that all the wisdom in the Old Testament was learned 
by man’s observation and experience. Man is more 
advanced now than formerly, and while he accepts 


what a larger experience and a more enlightened 
reason approve, he rejects as erroneous and foolish 
much that was cherished in ancient times. Observa- 
tion, experience, and reason, and not a book revelation 
embodying the errors as well as the wisdom of the 

past, are the highest and best guides for man. 
Christianity endorses the barbarisms of the Jews, 
teaches that God, through his divinely commissioned 
legislator, commanded fathers to stone to death their 
refractory sons, authorized slavery (Lev. xxv); pro- 
vided for the support and perpetuation of polygamy 
(Deut. xxi, 15-17); gave the husband power to write 
a bill of divorce for the wife, without making any 
provision for divorce upon application of the woman 
(Deut. xxiv, 1); commanded Jewish soldiers to seize 
beautiful female captives, to make them their concy- 
bines, and to send them ‘away when they no longer 
had any “delight in them” (Deut. xxi, 10-14); pro- 
vided for the sale by a master of his own daughter 
to be a slave and concubine, (Ex. xxi, 7, 8); ordered 
captives of war to be put to death, men, women, and 
children together (Deut. xx, 10-16 ; Numb. xxj, 17, 
18); stopped the sun and lengthened out the day to 
enable the freebooter Joshua to finish his infernal 
work of destruction; commanded the destruction of 
the Midianites, and told a brutal and sensual soldiery 
to keep for their own use the virgin daughters of 
fathers and mothers they had butchered on the gory 
battle field (Numb. xxi); ordered the Jew to kill his 
own brother, his own son, his own mother even, and 
the wife of his bosom, if they attempted to persuade 
him to worship after the manner of the heathens, 
(Deut. xiii, 6-9). 
: - [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


eet a 
Tim International Geological Congress will meet in Paris 
on August 29, and remain open about a fortnight, Ladies 
will be admitted. 
ProF. Marsu will preside at the meeting of the Amert- 
can Association for the Advancement of fcience, com» 
mencing at St. Louis on the third Wednesday of Auguat. 


Che Gruth Seeker, July *6, 1828. . 
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Petinitions.—Obscenity. 
BY THERON ©. LELAND. ARTICLE VI. 


Now let us go down to principles, and see what this quar- 
rel is all about, The party that is justified by bottom-rock 
principles will win; the party condemned by those same 
principles will go under, no matter how many hoary old 
institutions and solemn respectabilities endorse it. 

A few plain words concerning that part of our popular 
morals which relate to sex are now in order. It isa very 
practical question, is forced by the orthodox party into 
public prominence, and Liberals cannot, and ought not to, 
ignore it. The old Puritan asceticism is yet strong and living 
among us. The ancient—and it would almost seem undy- 
ing — creed is, “It isa sin to be happy; it is godly to be 
miserable.” The good things of this world, according to 
this black belief, are given to us to lure us to our destruc- 
tion; and if we enjoy them we are sure of our “‘ part in 
the lake which burneth,” etc. A hearty laugh is a certain 
sign of conception in sin, and only a life-long doleful face 
can atone for birth in iniquity. This dark, earthward-tend- 
ing spirit did seem of late years to be laid at rest. We 
looked upon it as an extinct volcano, and vigilance was 
lulled to sleep. But all of asudden the old crater flares 
up into revived activity; and, before we were aware, 
we are involved in a new eruption of red-hot stones, 
flying ashes, and scorching lava. While Liberals have been 
reposing in fancied security, our great enemy, who goes 
about seeking and doing all manner of mischief, has man- 
aged quietly and stealthily to sow an awful tare in our post- 
office—and Anthony Comstock is the name of him. Work- 
ing on the theory that man is totally depraved, and that all 
reference to sex is double-distilled total depravity, he has 
been able to bore and lobby among the members of a salary- 
grabbing Congress, and get a postal law enacted against 
carrying obscene matter in the U. B. mails. This, ın itself, 

if it was an honest and impartial law, would not be 
the worst of evils ; but the law leaves him and his pliant 
courts to be the judges of what is obscene, and is otherwise 
so elastic. that the word obscene may be stretched to cover 
a scientific treatise on physiology, or even an editorial in a 
Liberal newspaper. 

In view of these considerations, let us see if we cannot 
arrive at a scientific and reasonable definition of obscenity. 
There the word is in our language, and it ought to mean 
something, and that something definite. As the word is 
now used and -legislated upon, it means everytbing, and 
consequently nothing. What does it rightly mean? Shall 
we define it according to the terms of science and the logic 
of things, or shall we go back to the old dictionary born of 
. prudence, of bigotry, and untaughbt sentimentality ? I know 
readers will prefer to hear what science says, and what physi» 
ology has to offer. 

There are two classes of persons to be considered in mak- 
ing such a definition—ripe and unripe human beings—youths 
and adults. What would be obscene for children might 
not be for adults, and wice versa. With reference, then, to 
young persons, science would say that anything is obscene 
that would tend to a premature excitement of the sex nature, 
or that would cause a too early development or awakening 

.of the passions relating to sex. Such premature develop- 
ment tight lead to disease of body or derangement of mind, 
or both; is every way to be deprecated, and should be care- 
fully guarded against. The one remedy as far as children 
are concerned is the watchful care of parents, physicians, 
and teachers; and right education at the proper age as to 
the laws and functions of sex. 

Obscenity, as applied to the conduct of adult persons, is 
excess or intemperance in sex relations, Conduct or rela- 
tions of sex that cause disease are obscene. The mental, 
orderly, and temperate manifestations of sex in adults are 
healthy, appropriate, and not obscene. 

As regards writing, printing, picturing, or as regards con- 
versation or personal conduct, obscenity is the uncalled for, 
inappropriate, or mal-apropos presentation of sex subjects 
or ideas. In this latter sense it is quite equivalent to bad 
taste, the penalties for which are criticism aud exclusion 
from polite society. In aggravated cases, like the tamper- 
ing with children or the persistent urging of a supply where 
there is no demand, it would come to be a crime; and 
crime has its just modes and degrees of punishment. But 
men and women not being totally depraved, and sex in ani- 
mated nature not being a-huge mistake as ascetics teach and 
ecclesiastics preach, the due and orderly manifestations of 
sex between adult opposites are not obscene, and of all such 
manifestations and relations men and women themselves, 
aided perhaps by their medical advisers, are, and should be, 
permitted to be the sole and only judges. At all events, 
Anthony Comstock cannot be recommended as just the 
dainjiest and most discreet gentleman the United States 
could appoint to regulate such delicate affairs, and the 
United States mail is not the proper instrument to grapple 
with any difficulties that may arise. There are other reme- 
dies a long way short of so dangerous a power as that. 

The foregoing definitions will rule out as not obscene 
very much that pious moralists denounce as sin, and on the 
other hand include much, even many atrocities which those 
game pietists protect with their consent or sanction. On 
their definition of.obscenity, it is a vice prevalent every- 
where, and one of the commonest things in the world. 
While obscenity is running at a fearful rate in every farm- 
er's pig and poultry yard, among the doves in their cotes, 
the birds in the trees, and flies on the wall, in the divorce 
trials in courts, and in the reports thereof in the newspa- 
pers, the talk in every group of men and boys, and the 
vilest kind of it in the haunts of the fallen in all cities— 
while all this is running at the bung the Comstock crowd 
are wresting the mails of a whole nation to save a few drib- 


lets of it at the spigot. That is the: usual sense of pious 
people and the legislators, I know ; but is it good sense ? 


-| There especially is prostitution prevailing everywhere, 


almost as common as Marriage. That is the real genuine 
article of obscenity—no sham or semblance or mistake 
about that. There it is luring young men and maidens into 
its maelstrom every day. What isa book, an instrument, 
or a picture compared to that mass of organized and active 
obscenity ? Do you weep when you but behold Cæsar’s ves- 
ture wounded ? Here. is himself in all his distressed real- 
ism. Will you make laws against the holes in his coat and 
leave his corrupted self to dissipate in the wind and poison 
all the region inhabitants ? If the Church cared one copper 
for real sin, or came anywhere near making good her pre- 
tensions, she would be able to substitute prostitution with 
an opposite gnod. She has the means and the organization 
to do it, and go is responsible for a nuisance she is able to, 
but does not, abate. Whenever she talks to me about 
obscenity in the United States mails, I rub her nose in that 
feculence and point out to her that there is a sick patient 
who needs a physician—we letter writers, journal readers, 
and patrons of the mail whb are whole and well do not, or 
at least not one of the quack Comstock kind of physicians. 

The active Liberals of the country, the Freethinking 
writers and speakers, I am sure have as much love of decen- 
cy and purity, and as much hatred of all that is inherently, 
essentially obscene as have the people whose life is guided 
by creeds. Good taste, correct manners, and the social 
proprieties are not matters of creed or faith anywhere, and 
all classes are essentialiy agreed upon them; but when 
a straight-jacket is drawn suddenly, and the general har- 
mony and quiet are disturbed by a demand to strip, and 
encase ourselves in the new and unwonted garment, why, 
you see, some of us object that we have outgrown all that, 
and the scanty raiment would not become us, We would 
join the Society for the Suppression of Vice to-morrow and 
contribute our share, or, at al] events, speaking for myself, 
I would, if they would pursue methods that common sense 
would suggest if there were no United States, nor Washing. 
ton, nor a Post-Office Department to lean upon. Hav’n't 
we such a thing as a policeman about us, or a town consta- 
ble? Have municipal régulations ali been repealed and 
local and State Courts abolished, that we have to go to 
Washington and import this one and only official of his 
kind in all the Republic to bring actions against editors and 
citizens of New York and Massachusetts for the wholly local 
offense of obscenity ? The Comstock Church is mainly a 
Brooklyn institution supported by Brooklyn priests. and 
patriarchs ? Havn’t we arrived at rather a pretty pass when 
the U. S. Post-office Department intervenes to foist a Brook- 
lyn official upon Massachusetts to teach her people virtue ? 

The promoters of this backward movement certainly can- 
not have reflected upon the consequences to which all this 
inferference of the great General Government in municipal 
and local morals leads. From the way that encroachments 
are stealthily creeping in, we will ere long have a U. 8, 
agent in every town to revive and reinforce the long- 
departed old Blue Laws, and kissing on Sunday, of wives 
and otherwise, will be once more a criminal and forbidden 
luxury. . ‘ 

Or, if we must have a censorship regulated by United 
States law, then let us have a standard, a metrical measure, 
a conductor’s punch, a steam guage, or something that will 
indicate to a Liberal editor how much obscenity to the 
square inch his literary boiler will bear. The Comstock 
knave is mére absolute than the one who troubled Falstaff. 
We must speak by the card and write in view of an obscen- 


ometer. Wanted an inventor to construct one immediately, |. 


Measurements and specifications may be taken from Shaks- 
pere, Byron, Burns, Tristram Shandy, Montaigne’s Essays, 
Hudibraa, Bishop Percy’s collection of ancient ballads, and 
last—but not least—from the Bible. These works stand on 
our library shelves, accessible without restriction to young 
and old of both sexes, and they can be ordered of any pub- 
lisher and sent to the address of any purchaser through the 
mails. The Liberal writers of to-day will readily submit to 
the average register of the amount of obscenity in these 
works, and be perfectly certain of never approaching the 
limit. Even Mr. Heywood has never exceeded it. What 
the Liberals claim is equal laws and fair play for all] sides. 
That is all we ask ; and I hope the thinking people of the 
country will examine this question thoroughly, and see if 
they cannot plant their feet firmly upon the ground of im- 
partial freedom of the United States mails. There is a hard 
struggle impending over the question, we are only at the 
beginning of it; and all hands had better be prepared to 
throw the weight of their opinions and influence upon the 


right side of it. 
oe ae 


(From The Index editorial columns.) 


Law Against Indecent Literature. 

The position of the editor of Zhe Index in regard to the 
law against the circulation of obscene literature through the 
mails is, in my opinion, just and judicious. The lew of 
1878 should be so modified that under it none but dealers in 
really indecent books and pictures, such as corrupt and ruin 
our youth, such as are unqualifiedly condemned by all pure 
men and women everywhere, irrespective of beliefs on re- 
ligious, social, and scientific subjects, can be prosecuted and 
punished. . 

This is the position I took at the Congress of the National 
Liberal League, July 1876; and as chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions, I submitted at the last session of that 
congress the following resolution, which after a few min- 
utes’ discussion was adopted by the League: | 5 

Resolved, That this League, while it recognizes the great 
importance and the absolute necessity of guarding by 
proper legislation against obscene and indecent publications, 
whatever sect, party, order, or class such publications claim 
to favor, disapproves and protests against all laws which, by 
reason of indefiniteness or’ ambiguity, shall permit the 


prosecution and punishment of honest and conscientious 
men, for presenting to the public what they deem eskential 
to the public welfare, when the views thus presented do not 
violate, in thought or language, the acknowledged rules of 
decency; and that we demand that all laws against obscen- 
ity and indecency shall be so clear and explicit that none 
but actual offenders against the recognized principles of 
purity shall be liable to suffer therefrom. 

The danger presupposed by this resolution was no imagi- 
nary danger, as subsequent events have shown. There is 
no doubt in my mind that the circulation of obscene liter- 
ature should be prohibited by law, and that ita transmission 
through the mails should be prohibited by Congress, which 
alone has authority vested in it to make laws and régula- 
tions pertaining to the postal system of the country. The 
absulute repeal of the present law against the circulation of 
filthy books and pictures through the mails would be wel- 
comed by hundreds of depraved wretches, whom it would 
help, by enabling them with but little dauger to carry on 
their infamous business; while the advantages that would 
accrue would be secured just as effectually by a modifica- 
tion of the law, such a8 is contemplated in the resolution 
adopted by the National Liberal League and insisted on by 
the editor of The Index. 7 7: 

No doubt the thousands who signed the petition that was 
sent to Congress asking primarily for the repeal of the law 
of 1878 did so with the best of motives, believing that the 
law urder which Mr, Bennett was arrested, and others quite 
as innocent of circulating obscene literature, had been fined 
and imprisoned, ought to be repealed at once, to prevent 
the possibility of similar outrages on personal liberty in the 
future. In their honest indignation at the attempt made to 
suppress freedom of speech under the pretence of suppress- 
ing obscenity—an indignation that I felt as strongly, per- 
haps, as any of those who signed the petition—they failed to 
consider fully, I believe, that the repeal of the law would 
facilitate and encourage the spread of a disgusting moral 
leprpsy, and that “ Comstockism ” would be abolished quite 
as effectually by a radical modification of the law as by its 
total repeal, while the former would leave its good features 
untouched and its good results unimpaired. I know, since 
the subject has been discussed, that the almost universal 
view among Liberals is that we should petition for the mod- 
ification, and not for the repeal, of the law. I suggest that 
another petition, carefully and judiciously worded, indicat- 
ing the defects, and asking for a radical modification of the 
existing law, be put into circulation. It could be published 
at and sent from the office of every Liberal journal in the 
United States. A hundred thousand names, or even twice 
that number, could be obtained before the end of the pres- 
ent year, | B. F. UNDERWOOD. - 

The reason that I say the petition calls primarily. for 
repeal ‘is this: The petition says, ‘‘That whenever publica- 
tions, pictures, articles, acts or exhibitions, directly tending 
to produce crime or pauperism, are wantonly exposed to 
the public, or obtruded upon individuals, the several States 
and territories have provided, or may be safely left ta pro- 
vide, suitable remedies,” 

This implies that the United States should not attempt to 
provide remedies against the circulation of obscene litera- 
ture through the mails; and since the U. S, Government 
only can make laws pertaining to the transmission of litera- 
ture through the mails, the petition really calls for repeal, 
even though the words ‘repealed or materially modified ” - 
follow. B F. U. 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES’ 


The dimensions of the spots vary very much, some 
being mere black spots known as pores, others having 
a surface much larger than that of the earth, some 
few being four or five times larger than- the surface 
of our globe. ‘The spots are not equally distributed 
all over the dise. There are not many in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the equator, and next to none in the 
latitudes exceeding 35 or 40 degrees, but they are 
much more abundant in the two symmetrical zones 
comprised between 10 and 30 degrees of latitude. 

Their number is also very variable; sometimes there 
are so many of them that in a single observation one 
can ascertain the zones which usually contain them, 
In 1637 they were so numerous that the heat and 
brilliancy of the sun were perceptibly dirhinished, 
and history records many similar obfuscations 
brought about by the same cause. At other times 
they are so rare that a whole year passes away with- 
out one of them being seen. The phenomena which 
they present seem at times to have only a superficial 
influence, but, generally speaking, it extends to the 
depth of the solar body, which is often agitated and 
heaved up over a wide expanse, amounting occasion- 
ally to a quarter of the whole disc. Thus it is pos- 
sible that these spots may be the outcome of ‘a 
violent agitation amongst the matter of which the 
sun is composed. The most plausible hypothesis is 
that attributing them to the influence of the planets 
(of Jupiter, Venus, and Mercury, in particular), the 
attraction of which create regular. tides on the solar 
globe and the great disturbances already mentioned, 

a II. =, Pee 

Father Secchi, whose opinions, the result of most 
careful observation, are shared by many astrono- 
mers, looks upon them merely as solutions of con- 
tinuity in the stratum of mists 'or luminous vapors 
which form the photosphere. These clouds differ 
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from ours in two respects, being composed not of 
vapor of water, but of the vapor of metallic sub- 
stances, and, by reason of their elevated tempera- 
ture, they are luminous of themselves, but are less 
brilliant than photosphere. So far as the external 
aspect goes, it 18 the completely identical; the Earth 
covered with clouds, would appear mammiform in 
structure like the Sun to any one placed at some dis- 
“tance from it, and the phenomenon has even been. 
remarked from mountain summits, especially during 
a thunderstorm. 

This theory, as Father Secchi points out, explains, 
without having recourse to fabulous rates of speed, 
the rapidity with which certain changes in the shape 
of the spots take place. The apparent displacement 
of a cloud may.be understood without supposing 
that the substance has travereed the same space as 
the contour of the cloud, for it may be accounted 
for by a change of temperature, producing upon the 
one hand condensation, upon the other, dissolution 
of the vapor over a considerable surface. He puts 
the question as to the nature of the spots in this 
way: “Are they caused by an obscure substance, 
rising above the luminous substance, or is it not 
rather the luminous matter which penetrates into an 
obscure region ?” 

He goes on to point out that all the phenomena 
alluded to are only to be explained by the second 
hypothesis: that there exists in the spots a luminous 
substance which penetrates. into a less brilliant 
region—call the clouds an obscure part if you will, 
but it is none the less true that the luminous part 
penetrates thither. The spots must contain a trans- 
parent substance, jess brilliant than the photosphere, 
and of a gaseous character. Our atmosphere would 
appear the same to a spectator looking into it from 
outside, say from the Moon; the clouds lighted up 
by the Sun would seem brilliant, while he would see 
black spots at the points where the air was trans- 

arent.” : > 

M. Faye, of the French Institute, bas, on the 
other hand,- propounded the hypothesis that the 
spots are whirlwinds caused by the unequal speed of 
the successive zones of the photosphere, the angular 
rotation of which diminishes in speed from the 
equator to the poles, and that their law of motion 
denotes at the same time their distribution over the 
solar surface. In a report read to the Académie des 
Sciences (Dec. 30, 1872) he says that this is natu- 
rally the case, because these spots are neither more 
nor less than whirlwinds engendered directly in the 
photosphere by the unequal speed of its parallels. 
In. another memoir, he indicates 2 very curious simil- 
itude between solar and terrestrial cyclones, the laws 
of these two orders of phenomena seeming almost 
identical. 

In reality, Father Secchi’s theory is not incompat- 
ible with that of M. Faye, for the former, in reply 
to the argumehts quoted above, says: “ The question 
as to whether the spots are whirlwinds is but of 
secondary importance, for, even admitting them to 
be so, the only cause by which they could be origin- 
ated would be an eruption.” + 

ot IV. 

The spots often change in shape and vanish after 
having appeared for a short time, or traverse the 
whole visible surface of the Sun, following a line 
oblique to the diurnal ‘motion and the plane of the 
ecliptic, and reappearing in their original condition 
at the expiration of twelve or thirteen days. 

The motion of these spots has revealed to us the 
remarkable phenomenon of the Sun’s rotation. upon 
itself. . 

Giordano Bruno, of Naples, author of a “ Treatise 
upon the Universe,” published in 1591, was the first 
to suspect this fact, which was definitely ascertained 
to be correct by Jean Fabricius, from whose memoir, 
published in 1611, I quote the following passage :— 
t I conceived the idea of attracting the Sun’s rays 
through a very small aperture to a darkened cham- 
.ber on to a sheet of white paper. I noticed that this 

. spot (one which Fabricius had discovered in the Sun) 
had taken the shape of an elongated cloud. After 
an interruption of three days, caused by the bad 
weather, my observations showed me that the spot 
had made an oblique movement westward. I alse 
noticed a smaller one close to the edge of the Sun, 
which in a few days reached its centre, and after 
that a third. .The first of the three soon disap- 

eared, and the others at an interval of two or three 
ays. “I was apprehensive that they. might not 

. return, but at the end of ten days the first one reap- 
peared in the east. It then became clear to me that 
these spots were accomplishing a revolution, and my 
opinion was confirmed by other persons to whom I 
pointed them out. I hesitated for some time to pub- 
lish my observations, the accuracy of which seemed 
affected by the fact that these spots did not maintain 
the same distances from one another, and that they 
underwent a change of shape and speed. It was, 
therefore, all the more gratifying for me to remem- 

. ber that, as the spots are apparently on the actual 

body of the Sun, which is spherical and solid, they- 


on 


* Father Secchi on The Sun, p. 77. 
t Father Secchi’s Memoir ta the Académie dee Sciences, 
March 8, 1878, ` 
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must necessarily diminish in size and slacken their 
speed as they reach his edges.” 

- From a close observation of the spots it has been 
concluded that the Sun revolves upon itself-in a 
period of about twenty-five days, and like the Earth 
from east to west. Scheiner puts the synodical, 


that is to say, the apparent revolution, in which thej: 


spot seems to an observer to return to the same 
point upon the disk, at twenty-seven days. This 
gives twenty-five days and a third for the duration 
of the sidereal revolution—that is to say, the time. 
taken by a given point of the Sun to describe a com- 
plete circle. Thus, in place of observing the rota- 
tory motion .of the solar body itself, we are com- 
pelled to study that of its atmosphere, being, in fact, 
similarly placed to an astronomer who, to ascertain 
the rotatory motion of the Earth, had taken up his 
position in the Moon, with a cloud as his point of 
comparison. He would first of all have to study the 
atmospheric circulation and discover the laws by 
which it was governed—a task so difficult under such 


circumstances, as to be well-nigh impossible. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Editorial Notes. 


E. H. Heywood. 

We wish to say a few words in the interest of this 
greatly wronged man. On Tuesday, June 25th, for the 
crime of sending a copy of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” through the 
mail, he was sentenced by Judge Clifford of the United 
States District Court, Boston, to two years’ imprisonment at 
hard labor in Dedham jail and to pay a fine of one hundred 
dollars. It is one of the greatest outrages of the nineteenth 
century—a persecution for opinion’s sake utterly at variance 
with every principle of American liberty. It is a wrong 
committed by a branch of the highest court of our çoun- 
try, and an act which ought to tingle with shame every 
American citizen. Has our Government indeed degene- 
rated so low as to imprison an honest, intelligent citizen for 
expressing his true convictions ? When the government of 
a pation has become so far lost to the principles of right 
and justice as that, it is time for it to close its career and 
give place to something better. 

On the last page of this issue the reader will find a peti- 
tion to the President of the United States for the pardon of 
this deeply injured man. We conjure every reader of these 
pages to act for this brother in bonds. Sever the petition 
from the page and attach it to blank paper and get as many 
men and women to sign it as possible. In due time instruc- 
tions will be given as to whom to send the petitions, so that 
they may be duly and properly presented to the President. 
Let every person who has sympathy and kindness in his or 
her heart for a fellow-being under suffering take this case in 
hand at once. Friends, let us all try to do what we can to 


secure the release of Brother Heywood from prison. 
— — 


_The New York Liberal League 

Held a very interesting meeting in Republican Hall, on 
Thirty-third street, on Wednesday evening the 19th ult. 
The attendance of ladies and gentleman was large, and 
good addresses were listened to. The first was a most excel- 
lent one from the president of the league, Cortlandt Palmer; 
the second by T. B. Wakeman, and the last by Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham, who was enthusiastically called out. The best 
of feeling prevailed in the audience, and several persons 
joined the league. . 


B. F. UNDERWOOD favored us with a call last Monday on 
his return from Elmira, where he delivered a lecture on 
Sunday: He is looking extremely well, and seems to be in 
fine health. We have had some occasion to think that he 
has, to some extent, sided against us in the big fight we 
have made with Comstock and Comastockism, and with 
those who have done all they could to injure us; but we, 
nevertheless, are glad to be able to say there is decidedly a 
fraternal feeling between ug, and that our main efforts are 
in the same direction. We differ somewhat as to the legiti- 
mate powers of Congress as regards the opinions and mor- 
als of the people. We cannot think his position on that 
subject tenable, but we are sure he is honest and sincere. 
We feel so sure that the General Government has no right 
to interfere with individual opinion in moral, religious, or 
social subjects that we are, perhaps, a little impatient with 
those who oppose us. But quarreling is not our normal 
condition. We prefer to be on terms of peace and amity 
with all for whom we entertain respect.- We are only too 
glad to bear record of the great good Mr. Underwood has 
accomplished. 


W. S. BELL has returned home to New Bedford to rest 
through the hot season. He called upon us as he passed 
thzpugh the city on his homeward trip from the West. He 
has been lecturing in western New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. He reports an awakened interest in Free- 
thought and general inquiry. There is a growing desire Tor 
Liberal lecturers and an increasing wish to know what 
grounds unbelievers haye for discarding the fables, myths, 
and superstitions of theology. He says his labors in the 
moral vineyard have been well received. He proposes to 
attend the Watkins Convention in the latter part of August, 
after which he will resume bis regular labors in the Liberal 
lecture field. 


W. F. Jamrison has just closed a. successful course of 
five lectures before the Liberal Club of Ottawa, Kansas. 
The subject of his- discourses were: ‘Common Sense vs. 
‘Orthodox Christianity,” * Antiquity of Man,” “Evolution,” 
“Science Against the Bible,” and “Thomas Paine,” No 


building in Ottawa was large enough to contain the con- 
course of people that flocked to hear him in Forest Park, 
on Sunday afternoon, June 23d. He will lecture at DeSoto, 
Kansas, Sunday, July 14th, Gardner, July 21at, Sabetha, 
July 25th, 26th, 27tb, and 28th. His address is Box 1250, 
Kansas City, Mo. - 


OUR VIBIT TO NEWARK was a very pleasant one, A good- 
ly number of the Liberal League and of the citizens attended 
to listen to our remarks, and a spirit of unity and harmony 
seemed to prevail. Our subject was, ‘The Bible in our 
Public Schools.” A very humorous paper was read by Mr. 
Williams of Newark. It purported to give the details of a 
meeting of scientists in Paris, and abounded with good hits. 
Mr, Charles Orchardson of this city closed by giving a por- 
tion of his lecture upon ‘t The Follies of the Current Faith.” 
The Liberal League of Newark is a young organization, but 
isin a promising condition. We return our warmest thanks 
to Bro. John Cooke aud his excellent wife for the hospitali- 
ties extended tous. Weshall be glad to visit Newark again. 
cep 

Mrs. CARLOTTA Frances RODDEY called at our office a 
few days ago, and presented us with one of her pamphlets 
narrating the great wrongs she has endured from the hands 
of her husband, Gen. P. D. Roddey, formerly of Alabama, 
and his accomplices, who caused her to be arrested on a 
false charge and thrust into the Tombs prison where she 
was retained seven ‘weeks, and where she would undoubtedly 
have died had not the kind-hearted warden, Mr. Quinn, 
taken pity on her and afforded her soure privileges in his 
own family. Officials in this city who ought to have been 
just to her treated her with the greatest unkindness and 
injustice. Her story is a heart-touching one, and we hope 
every friend upon whom she calls will buy one of her little 
books. They are now her only means of support, as her 
villainous husband robbed her of nearly $350,000. 


a tag ee 

Ws HAVE decided to make permanent our liberal offer to 
send THE TRUTH SEEKER to trial or new subscribers three 
months for 50 cents. We will continue this offer through- 
out the year. We hope friends of the paper will take 
advantage of the offer, and send in ali the names possible. 


Let us all tryto keep Tae Trura Suexer list growiog. , 
= = 


WILL Nor publishers and editors of Liberal and Spiritual-' 
istic papers copy the petition for Mr. Heywood, and urge 
their patrons to sign it, that the same may be forwarded to 
the President in due time. If they do not like the way the 
petition reads, they of course can present another form. If 
we all make a united effort in favor of the persecuted man, 
we can probably accomplish his release. Let every man 
make his condition their own and act accordingly. 


et 

ANTHONY Comstock. His career of cruelty and crime. 
A chapter of 120 pages from the ‘‘ Champions of the 
Church.” This pamphlet is issued and is selling rapidly. 
It gives a truthful account of Comstock’s means and plans 
for persecuting his victims. We have mailed a copy to the 
president and other officers of his Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice and one to Anthony himself, thus addressed : 
“ Miss Ella Bender, alias J. G. Phillips, alias Mrs. E. 
Semler, alias S. Bender, alias Miss Annie E. Ray, alias 
E. Eügewell, alias Mrs. E. Semler, alias Mrs. Farnsworth, 
alias Anthony Comstock, etc., etc., etc., Secretary and 
agent for the Sociéty for the Buppression of Vice, Member 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association ; care American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau St., New York.” 

Col, R. G. Ingersoll in a private letter to a friend gave 
this opinion of Comstock: “1I regard Comstock as infa- 
mous beyond expression. I have very little respect for 
those men who endeavor to put down vice by lying, and 
very little respect for a society that would keep in its em- 
ploy such a leprous agent,” 

Price of ‘‘ Anthony Comstock” 25 cents; a copy of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER sent with each order. 
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Tur CHAMPIONS OF THe CHuRcH is going off pretty 
well, A few hundred copies have already been sent away, 
and we want to send a few hundred more in ashort time. 
We think the work will give full satisfaction, and it is cer- 
tainly very low ia price. The book is heavy, weighing four 
pounds, and costs thirty-two cents to send by mail. Those 
ordering it will only do an act of justice to send the postage 
in addition to the price of the book, and then they will 
obtain a bargain. If any Liberal who orders the work does 
not think it richly worth the price we ask, we will make 
him a present of it. Cloth, $3.00; leather, red edges, 
$4.00; morocco, gilt edges, $4 50. 

— io 


THE BENNETT-TEED Discussion, as held in the columns 
of Tae TRUTH SEEKER, between Mr, Cyrus Romulus R. 
Teed, and the editor of this paper. Proposition discussed, 
Jesus Christ is not only Lord God, but Creator of Heaven 
and Earth. Teed affirming, Bennett denying. 150 pp. 


Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. Postage paid. G 
= = 
Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF JEAN MESLIER, who, after 
! a pastoral service of over thirty years in the Romish Church 
in France, wholly abjured the Christian dogmas. Edited by 
‘Voltaire, and just published in English. A very Radical 


‘work. Price 25 cents. 


one BS 

Mysrznious RHYMES AND Poems is the title of a little 
volume of 324 pages of poems by our friend and patron, C. 
_W. Terpenning, Creston, lowa. The poems are quaint and 
amusing to say the least. If the quality of the poetry is 
not equal to Tennyson’s or Massey’s, the book will enlist the 
Price, $1.50. 


-H 
Tas Rase is the title of the latest periodical we have 
‘noticed. We have received Nos. 1 and 2. It is a small 
‘weekly magazine, edited and published by W. H. Chaney, 
‘Portland, Oregon. Terms per copy, 5 cents ; per month, 
15 cents ; three months, 49 cents, 


| attention of the reader. 
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Selections. 


Science and Theolegy—Ancient and Modern. 
BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 


II. 


The Stoics, like the authors of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, had pressed science into the service of 
religion by the theory of final catises. They had 
examined the eye, and had found an organ con- 
structed curiously to enable us to see. So the ear 
seemed to be made to hear, the feet to walk, the 
hands to minister to our various necessities. In the 
whole system of nature they had found an extraor- 
dinary adaptation of means to special ends, and the 
universe, as they supposed, was generally subordi- 
nated to the interests of man. i 

From the evidence of contrivance they had passed 
to a contriving mind, and had built together a 
specious fabric of natural theology. Lucretius met 
the Stoics on their own ground, and anticipated 
precisely the modern objection to the same positions. 
The arguments created more difficulties than it 
removes; for if we are to suppose every thing which 
exists to have been designed, we have to account for 
the existence of evil, while scientifically the inference 
of intention confounds organization with mechanism. 
In machinery the instrument is manufactured to 
supply a need which has been felt already. Men 
dug the ground with their hands before they invent- 
ed spades, and they used spades before they invent- 
ed plows. They mate plows to do the work more 
easily which they were already doing with inferior 
means. They fought before they used shields and 
lances; they slept on the ground before they had 
beds; and they ate and drank before they had dishes 

' and drinking-cups. In the organized works of nature 
the process is reversed. The use does not produce 
the instrament, but the instrument occasions the 
use, We see because we have eyes, we speak because 
‘we have tongues of a peculiar form, we hear because 
we have ears. But without eyes there could be no 
sight, without tongues there could be no articulation, 
there would be no sound if there were not ears to 
hear. We are too feeble and too ignorant to place 
ourselves behind the purposes vf the Maker of the 
universe and insist that he intended this and that. 
We do not know what he intended. We see only 
that he does not work as we work, and we insist on 
evidence of conscious design, we make the moral 
phenomena of human experience hopelessly inexpli- 
cable. Organization is not contrivance, but immeas- 
urably superior to contrivance. What it is we can 
not tell. We see only that the organs which we so 
much admire do not come into existence complete, 
as we should expect to find them if they were made 
with a determinate purpose. They are developed 
slowly, age after age, in successive modifications of 
a single type, the fish’s fin becoming the-wing of a 
bird, or the arm and hand of a man, the fish’sseales 
becoming the bird’s feathers; the.horse’s hoof a 
variation of the finger nail. 

Having launched man into the world, Lucretius 
traces his history along the lines of the modern 
paleontologist. Sir John Lubbock might have 
transcribed many passages from him without alter- 
ing a word. He describes the unclothed, houseless 
biped, hiding helplessly in caves, in danger of carniv- 
orous beasts, and poorly feeding-himself on roots 

' and leaves. A branch of a tree provides him with a 
club and pebbles are his first missles. he stone 
age follows. He tears the ground with flints. He 
rises to bows and arrows. He kills animals and 
clothes himself with their skins. He sees sparks fly, 
and learns partly by accident the use of fire. He 
warms his lodging with it and dresses his food. A 
forest breaks into flame on a mountain-side. Stray- 
ing afterward among the ashes of the conflagration, 
he finds copper ore which had cropped above the 
surface smelted by the heat. He examines it, he 
heats it again and finds it soft and malleable, and 
when cold once more he discovers it to be hard as 
stone and available for a thousand uses. The copper 
age succeeds the stone age, and the iron the copper. 
and so on through al] the epochs of mechanical dis- 
coverv, The necessities of his body being provided 
for, the mind begins to work. The man opens his 
eyes to the wonder of what is around him. He has 
done so much for himself. But forces are at work 
about him and within him, before which he is help- 
less. Pains rack his bones, disease lays him prostrate 
and powerless. Tempests destroy his crops. Floods 
sweep away his homestead and his stock. The 
thunder rolls, the levin bolt shoots from the cloud. 
The earth shakes, the meteor blazes across the sky, 
The sunrise and sunset do not strike him with won- 
der. He has been accustomed to them from his 
birth and he knows that if the sun disappears, he 
will find it again when be wakes from his slumber.* 


* It would seem true that what we cali the ‘‘ solar myth” 
had been already suggested as an explanation of the current 
legends; but the theory found no favor with Lucretius, who 
eee it in a few lines, as sensible as they are beau- 
tiful. - 

“ Nec plangore diem magno, solemque Der agros 
Queerebaut pavidi palantes noctis in Umbria, 
bed taciti respectabant somuoque sepulti, 


But what the sun was, or what the moon, or what 
the bright procession of glittering gems which on 
cloudless nights passed over the vault of the sphere 
in majestic calm, what these were who could tel? 
The largest and brightest of these orbs moved among 
the stars, on courses of their own, perhaps with life, 
with motion, with motives, with will and purposes of 
their own. The clouds, too, the fierce harbingers of 
storm and desolation, what were they? Awe-stricken 
men called them gods, or the work of gods, with 
passions like those of man. They bent before them 
with trembling deprecation of their wrath. They 
invented religion, and in so doing filled themselves 
with causeless terrors which banished peace from 
their waking thoughts and filled their dreams with 
phantoms. 

But their misgivings were not to haunt them for- 
ever 

, Ignorantia causarum conferre Deorum 
Cogit ad Imperium res et concedere Regnum. 


With knowledge of the causes of things, the domin- 
ion disappeared of these imagined beings. Nature, 
when examined reverently, showed no caprice, no 
sign of interference or passion or willfulness ; one 
unchanging sequence of natural cause and natural 
effect prevailed throughout the universe. Each 
phenomenon was preceded by some natural force 
producing it, and each advance of science was a 
guarantee to men of security and happiness. Miser- 
able man was, and miserable he would be, so long as 
he was haunted by the dread of the unknown ; not 
that the gods themselves, whatever they might be, 
inflicted pain on any inferior creatures; the gods 
were blessed in themselves and paid no heed to mor- 
tals. But wretched mortals tortured their own souls 
by causeless fear and terror. Thunder and lightning 
were the chief strongholds of superstition. Horace, 
we remember, professed to have been converted by a 
thunderstorm. Lucretius, though his knowledge fétl 
far short of ours, was still satisfied that these aerial 
disturbances were natural phenomena. There was 
never thunder from a clear sky. Clouds accom- 
panied it always, and clouds of a peculiar character. 
Could it be believed that the Olympian Jove came 
down into a cloud to be nearer to his mark? If the 
thunder was his voice, he would warn before he 
struck ; but the flash always came before the sound. 
If the lightning struck the wicked, some sign of pur- 
pose might be admitted, 

“icti fammus ut fulguris haient, 
Pectore perfixo documen mortalibus acre.” 

But these fiery missiles fall on the innocent and 
the evil alike. They fall on the shrines of the gods 
themselves as readily as on the palaces of tyrants. 
Most often they fall on the earth or into the sea, 
Were we to suppose that the Omnipotent was prac- 
ticing his hand? Lucretius did not know the phe- 
nomena of electricity. But with intuitive genius he 
had anticipated two, at least, of our most important 
modern discoveries. He had perceived that force 
Was a constant quantity, that it was not expended, 
but was converted from one form into another. He 
had ascertained, also, that heat and light were inti- 
mately connected with force. A blow produced 
heat ; sparks flew when steel was struck with flint ; 
lead would melt by friction, even by the friction of 
the air when passing swiftly through it, His editor, 
Creech, selects this particular theory as an illustra- 
tion of his scientific credulity. Lucretius had in fact 
struck on the exact explanation of the incandescence 
of meteoric stones. ` A 

From thunderstorms Lucretius passed to the other 
aerial phenomenon of rain. Rain was credited to 
Jupiter Pluvius, or whoever it might be. Lucretius 
showed, with ingenious clearness, that rain did not 
descend from any reservoir of waters above the fir- 
mament. It descended because it had first ascended 
by evaporation ; moisture rose from the sea, rose 
from the ground, rose whenever any wet thing 
became dry. In the sky it condensed into clouds, 
from which it fell again. 

So going, one by one, through the chief strong- 
holds to which superstition attached itself; the 
Epicurean poet insisted, and, as we all now admit, 
insisted truly, that every one of them could be traced 
to natural causes acting in a definite way, and that 
there was no sign anywhere of miraculous interposi- 
tion. 

Of this universal system man was a part, but not 
the chief part, as, in his vanity, he imagined. 
Nature, in her work of generation, had no special 
thought of man, above her other children; she had 
placed him on the earth, a being who, if he coud 
control his passion and imagination, if he could 
labor quietly and enjoy the fruits of his labor, was 
capable of modest happiness, and was equally certain 
of misery if he gave way to wild ambitions or dis- 
ordered appetites. Society formed naturally, and 
regulations were made for the good of all, to enable 
society to hold together. If man would submit to 


Dum rosef face so} inferret lumina c@lo. 

A parvis quod enim consuerunt cernere semper 
Alterno tenebras et lucem tempore gigni 

Non erat ut fieri posset mirarier unquam, 

Nec diffidere ne terras eterna teneret, 

Nox in perpetuum detracto lumine solis.” 


—De Rerum-Naturå, lib, ¥, 


these regulations, and would fulfill such functions of 
labor as fell to him, he might live out the space 
of years which nature had allotted to him in peace 
and content. His allotted time being over, then 
comes the end. And what isthe end? From such 
a philosophy there could come but one answer. 
Lucretius is.only peculiar in this, that the answer ` 
which he gives has no note of sadness in it, but is 
proclaimed as a message of good news, a deliverance 
from groundléss alarms. ‘The future life which 
haunted the consciences of the early nations was an 
anticipation of torment. So far from being any 
,check on vice, Lucretius insisted that it was a 
provocation to crime by adding new terrors to death. 
The enormities into which men were seen daily 
plunging were adventured only to escape want and . 
poverty, and want and poverty were dreadful be- 
cause they were avenues to death. But death 
rightly looked on was no fearful thing, scarcely a 
thing to be regretted. What was death? The 
separation of soul'and body. And what was ‘soul? 
When a child was conceived did some immortal 
spirit come racing through the sky to take possession 
of the growing germ? Not so at-all. Soul was 
generated with body and corresponded to hody. 
In the human body there was a human soul. In an 
animal body there was an animal soul. A horse 
had not the mind of a man, nor a man the mind of a 
horse. The soul was born with the body, and grew 
with its growth. Feeble, like its tenement, in in- 
fancy, it strengthened as the body strengthened, 
came to its maturity when the youth became a man, 
and, with the coming on of age, mind and limbs lost 
their power together. Ko i 
Whatever might be the nature of the soul, it was 
inseparably connected with an organized system of 
matter, and could have no existence independent of 
it. The human soul and the animal soul were the 
|same in kind, they differed only as their bodies 
differed, and resembled each other in the same pro- 
portion. At death the- soul of both dissolved like, 
smoke, and ceased to be. 


“ Ergo dissolvi quoque convenit omnem animai, 
Naturam ceu iumus in altas aeris auras.” 


In a human body, and nowhere else, could a human 
soul have existence. Clouds did not form in the 


sea. Fish did not swim on dry land. Blood did 
not fow in a flower-stalk, or sap in stones. To 
everything there was an allotted place. The mortal 


had no fellowship with the immortal. 

Was this a sad conclusion? “ Rather,” says 
Lucretius, “it is the most consoling of certainties. 
Death is nothing, for where death is we are, not; 
Before we were begotten empires were convulsed. 
provinces were wasted with fire and sword; nations 
were sunk in wretchedness. We know nothing of 
these calamities. They touched not us. We could 
suffer nothing, for we were not. As it was before 
we began to live, so it will be again when we have 
ceased to live. Storms may roll over the earth, land 
may be miixed with sea, and sea with sky. We 
shall know nothing of it. The substance of our 
bodies will be in other forms, with other souls 
attached to them. New beings will have come into 
existence, to live and pass away as we did. But 
those beings will not be ws. The continuity once 
broken is broken forever. We shudder when we 
look upon a corpse. We imagine that when our 
bodies are corrupting we shall be in some way 
present and conscious of our own decay. It is not 
so. Our bones will decay,‘ but we shall not be 
present. We shall not be any more. We shall not 
suffer any more. ‘Ah! somé one says, ‘must I 
leave my wife and children, and my pleasant home? 
Must all be taken from me? ‘They will not be, 
taken from you, for you will have no being. You 
will not miss them. You will know no regrets or 
vain longings for what is gone. Your friends will 
lament for you. You will not lament for them. 
You will be in peace. 

“ Why, then, unhappy mortal,” says Lucretius to 
the vain complainers, “ why do you grieve? Why ` 
cry out on death? Has your life been happy ? The 
banquet is over; you have taken your fill; depart 
and be thankful. Have you been unfortunate? 
Has life brought you sorrow and pain, why wish for 
more of it? Life and sorrow end together. Would 

ou live forever? The terms of human existence do 
not alter. Had you a thousand lives they could 
bring younothing new. You would but tread again 
the same circle. As it has been with you, so it 
would be, though you could repeat the process, to 
eternity.. This is nature’s sentence, and who shall 
gainsay her? . Dry your tears. Peace with your 
idle whines. Use your time wisely while it is yours. 
A little space and it will be gone. The ages before 
you. were born are a mirror in which your can read 
the ages to come. The past has no terrors in it. 
The future has none, unless you ‘create them for 
yourself. Real indeed they are to you as long as 
you anticipate them, Tityus and Sisyphus, Cerbe- 
rus and the furies! the thought of these will cause 
you agonies as long as you believe in them. Know 
these spectres for what they are, the offspring of 
your own fears, and be at rest. Who and what are 
you that you dream of immortality? Wiser and 


nobler’ men than you: -will ever be have lived and are: Í proper, interferes with the natural course of events to.turn 


Bone. Accept your fate. There is no remedy.” 

"Such was the Lucretian creed, which has this merit. 
in it, that it is free from. cant. 
lief. here; no affectation; no professions from the’! 
teeth. outward, of what the heart disawns; no feeble 
struggling to reconcile the irreconciliable; no half- 
formed misgivings, which take from onr. actions 
their pith and marrow, and make us dread- to look 
into our consciences for fear of what we may find 
there. . was a creed naturally accepted-by resolute | 
men who were too proud to play intellectual tricks 
with. themselves, and in it is expressed completely 
the -practical . genius of, the -Roman sempire. -The 
multitude never adopted it. The multitude ¢on- 
tinued their offerings at the temple, consulted the 
oracles, and: prayed, or affected to pray, to the gods. 
The State did ‘uot openly profess it. The State 
maintained scrupulously “the established decencies 
and. céremonials, bat it was the Yeal conviction of 
the Roman’ intellect. It wag the reed of Jultus} 
Cesar. “It was the creed at héart of Cicero. Tacitus 
would not ‘have called ‘himself dn’ Epicurean, but his 
opinion ‘was’ substantially ‘the same. “Above all, it 
was a confession of the faith on which, for four cen: 
tities; the‘ civilized world was ruled. “The Romans 
Knew nothing and cared nothing for spiritual ideals. | 
Peace, order, justice | between’ man ‘and man, and 
ùiaterial prosperity,'these, were the sole aims. of the 
Roman ‘administration, and’ the explanation of “their | 
contemptuous: toleration of thé motley superstitions 

of the age. Inter national Review. 
O ' [CONCLUDED IN OUR NEX'?.] 


Decay of Faith Among Professing Christiaus. 


Some of ithe Baptist ministers of this neighborhood, at 
their last Monday’s meeting, gave utterance to. sentiments 
on the subject of answers to prayer: which might have pyo-| 
ceeded . from . Prof. Tyndall. , 
how. a child dying of diphtheria was saved:by an old woman 
who came to the house immediately after an earnest prayer | 
had. ‘been made to God for help, another brother related a | 
case in which a child- in e similar condition. was saved by a 
physiciun without avy prayer at all. Then, a third brother, 
haying. told: the story of..a missionary who was.led to lock 
at_a.concordance and discover the word “girl. ? occurs only 
once in the Bible, so. that he was ready beforehand to answer 
an Infidel’s subsequent inquiry on:the point, a fourth brother 
declared. that ministers frequently pray for divine guidance 
in the choice: of. texts without getting: it: The majority of 
the brethren; it.. should. be said, adhered to the old doctrine 
that God frequently does things because they are prayed 
for, which;:he would. not: have :done:if they had not been 
prayed for; but this was; not the unanimous opinion: The 
scientific :theory that everything is governed ‘by fixed laws, |- 
from which there ig no deviation, and. that prayer has no 
influence except upon the mind of the person praying, evi- 
dently found many supporters. 

- Similar-doubts of the: efficacy of prayer were ézoreaed 
last Tuesday evening by a. Methodist temperanca lecturer. 
Ong. of his hearers having asked: him why he did not say 
something about.prayer as a means of curing drunkenness, 
he replied that though Christ when on earth healed the sick, 
the age of miracles was passed, and that nowadays prayer 
cannot be depended on-as a curative agency. The discussion 
ef. the subject promising to become lively, it was cut short 
by the usualexpedient of striking up.a hymn, so that further 
expression:of the convictions of those present has been lost to 
us.: When, however, public speakers or Methodist churches 
begin.to dispute whether prayer is of any use in producing 
material: results, itis plain that the old-fashioned belief in 
regard to it has begun to die out among the denomination. 

.We observe, too, that the: Rev. George Muller of Bristol, 
England, who is clebrated throughout the Christian world 


for the great Charitable works which he has carried on for |.. 


many years, With no other assistance, as he says, than that 
sent him in, answer to his prayers, has made a protracted 
tour, in. this country, - ‘and réturned home without having 
gained any, considerable number of converts to his practice: 
He. has delivered many. addresses, giving the facts of his 
experience, and. they have .been listened to -by religious 
people with great interest; but nobody, so far as we have 
heard; has: undertaken to follow in ‘his footsteps. On the 
contrary, the custom of directly soliciting money for relig- 
ious and, charitable puposes is as common as ever, More- 
over, the most pious church members continue to send for 
theidontor when they or any of their families are. sick, 
and in. other-ways show their belief that though prayer is a 
good thing, human. Angenntty and effort are much more to 
be relied on, 

yA more: striking illustration: o£- this deciy of faith in the 
power of. God is the way: in which the Christian magistracy 
of Buglind: treat those.of their fellow - Christians who are 
bold enough to trust to prayer, in cases: where it is impor- 
tant that their trust: should be well founded. Parents who. 
refuse to call. a physician for: their sick children, and, par- 
ttoularly,-who.refuse to vaccinate them as a preveative-of 
amall-pox, are fined and imprisoned as criminals, and their 
‘conduct declared. to be irrational and immoral, by-officers 
of a government: which, at the same. time, maintaing:and 
defendsia religion. founded -by the supposed answers of God. 
-tO theprayers. ofits -apostles!: This policy may be wise.ag a: 


ter-of:eiyil administration, but, what shall we: say of ita}. 
er i tbou. not deliver thyself.out-of ourrbands?+ 


Jeshu replied, My blood atoneth for mortals, “for: thys!) 


effectoupon: the religious belief of the. community? rs: +: 
1 Theseare. but a:few-of the signs which indicate an increas 
‘ing prevalence aven among Christians of modern scientific 
skepticism, so-called. The childlike state of mind, in whiob j. 
God'istegarded: ag a father, whose compassion may: be 
worked upon by earnest entreaty, and who, when he thinks 


. There is no half .be-. 


She Tritty Beeker, Juy 6,1828. 


Tha. same day: was:the Pepazation for the; Sabbah “and 
aside misfortune from those who appeal t to him, appears to be | alsó prepatation for the Passover 

giving place toa heathenish stoicism, „which ‘regards the uni | Thence taking him out to the place of punishment, ‘they 
verse as a huge piece of machinery. and denies that even, ‘its | Stoned him to death. ‘Then: the wige-men commanded him 
maker. can arrest or modify ite Workings. The change may be. to be hanged on the wood, but no sticks of wood were 
an improvement in the eyes of rationalists, but it is-fatal. toi found that would support him, for all pane” frail were 


religious feeling. We are astonished that profound and ia-| broken. 


| do, and. whosoever proves disobedient to thy commands let! 


-One brother having related |. 


tellizent theologians regardi it with such, cool indifference = 
N. Y. Sun. 


Communications. 


' Sepher Toldoth: Jesehu. ” 
CHAPTER UL ete ey ee 


About the middle of the night God put the bastard i into a’ 
deep sleep, and Judah enchanted him in his sleep; ‘Fhen! 
Judah entered into the. fellow’s tent and. with a knife cut 
Jeshus flesh-and took out therefrom {he sacred parchmént. | 

"Jeshu awoke out of sleep affrighted by a great and horrid | 
demon. Wherefore he said to his disciples, Ye shall know: 


to him ; I go because he seeth that I have no honor among, 
men, ' of bP asides sit 

- Then his disciples said, Whati is: to become of. us ? He 
answered, O blessed ones, great will be your reward if ye 
keep my words; for. ye shall sit at my might hand with my 
heavenly father. 

‘Then they all lifted up their voices and Ye Bul 
Jeshu. said, Do not weep, for a great reward isin store for; 
your piety ; on}y beware lest ye transgress my words. , ‘To: 


4 he waa in possession of the name. 
| would surely suffer the penalty of hanging, asiti “writtéh, 
` | When any man shall be judged to death for an‘offénse shad 
| shall be put to death, then thou shalt hang him, ete. 


JD d, 
now that my heavenly father hath commanded. me-to:come}: ange 


which all responded, Whatsoever thou commandest we will! 


| him perish miserably, : 
» Then-said Jeshp, If ye.are my followers ye will treat me; 
with geatleness and justice, As ye go to fight for me at’ 
Jerusalem I-will hide myself. by mingling with you so that 
the citizens of Jerusalem may not know me, 
These things Jeshu spoke deceitfully, that, he. might go to 
Jerusalem and, enter the temple and again obtain the knowl- 
edge of the name, ae 

Not. in the last buapectiae his evil intent, they. ‘al re- 
sponded, Ail things that. thou commandest we, will do, nor, 
will we. depart therefrom a ee 8 breadth, either to -the. 
right or to the left." : 

Again he said, Make oath to me. ; So they all, ‘from the! 
least to the greatest. bound themaelyes, by an oatba, a: 

And they did not know that J udah was among them, nor! 
did they even know him.. .. + pi 

Afierwards Judah said to the attendants, Let us provide} 
for ourselves.uniform garments, so-that no one may be able: 
to know our master, This device - pleased them,.and they 
carried it out.. ‘They. journeyed to J erusalem, thereto cele-' 
brate the feast of unleavened bread, 

. Now when the religious men. saw. Judah they. rejotoed: 
with great joy, and said to him, Point out to. us, we pray 
thee, what remains to be done ? (for.he had secretly. with- | 
drawn himself and come to the elders and: wise men. of the: 
city), 

Then Judah. narrated all that had happened, and how he' 


A 


had obtained the name from, the bastard. . Wherefore they) 
rejoiced, and Judah said to them, If ye will obey my orders, 


to-morrow I will deliver this fellow into: your hands., ; 
. Then said the wise: man, Hast thoy enough knowledge of, 
his going and coming? Judah replied, Everything is known 
tome. Lo, he goeth to the temple to attend the Sacrifice of | 
the paschai victim, but I have sworn to him by- the ten 
commandmeats, not to deliver him into your hands... Aad 
he bath with him twothousand men. Beye prepared there- 
fore to-morrow, and know thatthe man before whom I. bow, 
down in adoration, he isthe bastard. . Act brrelyy attack | 
his followers and seize him. 

Stephen Shetachides and all the rert of the | wise men | 
danced for joy, and they promised Judab to obey his orders, ' 
The next day.came Jeshu with all bia crowd, but. Judah | 
went out to meet him, and falling down before lim he wor- 
shiped him, Then all the citizens of Jerusalem, being 
well armed and mailed, captured Jeshu, 

And when his disciples saw him beld captive, and that it: 
was vain to fight they took to thei legs hither, and yon, 
and gave themgelves up to bitter weepiog. Meanwhile the 
citizens.of Jerusalem waxing strouger conquered the bastard 
and his crowd, killing many of them while the rest fled to, 
the mountains. . 

Then the elders of Jerusilem. brought J eshu it into the. city, |: 
and bound him to.a-marble column, and bea: yim with! 
whips, saying, Where now-iare yall the miracles thou hast’ 
performed?. Then they took. those branches and weaving a 
crown out of them put it on his head. 

Then the bastard becoming thirsty, ‘said, Give mea little 
water to drink. So'they offered him :vinegar.. Having 
tasted it he began to.cry out. with a loud voice, My fore- 
father David prophesied concerning me, saying, And: they 
gave me gall for, meat, ene in my. thirst -they gave me 
vinegar. l 

- They answering, said, it thew art God, why didst thon not 
make known before. thou didst drink. that vinegar was. 
offered to thee? -Then they added, Thou dost stand. now: 
upon the verge of .the sepulchre, nor wilt thou at last çon- 
vert gall into good. fruit. 

-But. Jeshu weaning. bitterly, said, My God, By God, Wy 
hast: thou forsaken me?. - 

Then the eldere said, Jf thou a art the | gon. of God, why, dost 
tows 


arta? 


Esaias prophseied, Aud from his,wounds we.are healed. 


, Afterward they, brought Jeshu before the greater and lesser. 
Sanhedrin where sentence was Pronounced, that he- should’ 


be stoned and hanged. 


| Look and see if the buried man is theré,’ 


-i to me. ` 


| and the son of a separated woman. 


His disciples seeing this, wailed and cried out, Behold 


| the Eood ners: of Our magter Jeshu, whom no wood will gus5- 
{trin 


„Büt they knew not that he had enchanted all wood. when 
But he ‘knew, that he 


Then Judah,. when he saw that.no wood. would,hold him 
up, said to the wise men, Behold the ‘subtilty of this'‘fellow, 
for he hath enchanted the wood that it might not sustain 


| him; but there is in my.garden a great stem Of a cdpbage; I 
4 Will go and bring it t hither, it will hold the body. 


To whom thé wise men ‘ssid, Go and do'é 60." SO. Tuan 
went at dnce and ‘brought the stalk and. on “it Jeshi 


Toward, night the wise men said, Ti is hoti. ‘init föt us 


: to ‘brak one letter of ‘divitie law i in regurd to this fellow; 
| We must do to him'what the law demands, éven though hie 


did ‘seduce men, 
stoned. 

Now about the middle of the’ night hia disciples ¢ came and 
sat down by thé grave and wept and mourned for’ him: 
Judah seeing this, took: away, the body and hid it in ‘his 
garden under a ‘brook: Diverting ® the water to another 
piace he buried the body in the channel and then: ‘brought 
the water back, 

The next ‘night when the disciples came again® ‘and ‘gat 


Therefore’ they buried him ‘where hie wag 


|down to weep, Judah said- to them; Why do you weep? 


“Aad whéd tlley 


d Tooked and-found he was ‘not-there, the miserable’ ‘crowd 


cried out,” He'is not in fhe grave, ‘bat has’ ascended: 


| heaven, for he! ‘foretold’ this himself when alive, “and aa i if - 


concerning himeelf ‘the saying was interpreted. vt [But God 
will redeem’ my soul from the _ bower of the brave], for’ he 
shall: tecttive me, Selah> 

‘Meanwhile the queen finding out What had béėn ‘done, 
commanded the wise men of Israel to appear ; and when 


j they came she said’ to them, What bave ye. ‘dope with’ this 


man whom yè have accused of being | a oreerër Tend a 
seducer of men?’ I 

' They “answerell; We’ have* buried him “aausiettig to m 
requirements of our law, Then she said. Big Hif Kithét 


And ‘they went and sougit: for: him in the gravy: ‘putt dla 
not find him. ‘Then returning to the: queen, they said, We 
known:not. who hath taken bim from the gravei ! 

Phe queen Answered and said,’ Heis the Boina Goðand 


Gi 


whoa 


| hath as¢ended-to-his Father in heaven ; for thus:itiis: pigph: 


ecied of him, For he shall receive meySelah..:. | N- J... 
Then the wise men said; Do not allow these, thoughts to 
come into thy mind, for: verily he was-a sorcerer. ;,.and they 
gave: proof by their -own testimony that he Wasa ‘bastard 
The queen replied; Why did I exchange wada Hao 
inyain? Forif ye bring him hither, ye shall bg foun“ in- 


nocent, but if not, none of you shal survive, i ovon. 


. They all responded in these words, Give ua tima. that we 
-may :discover. the:;upshot of this.aifuir: Peradventure we 
may find him: there, but if-wedo not socesad Qo unto us 
whatever pleaseth thee, .. 

-Bhe allowed them three duys’ time, and. S departed 
grieved at heurt, lamenting, and not knowing- what to do. ` 

‘Therefore. they ordered: a fast, and wher the; appointed 
tima came and they had not. found. the body y manytets Je: 
rusalem to escape the sight of the queen. : .; 

Among the rest went a certain old nian naed. Rabbi 
Tanchuma. Hein great sorrow going through . the fields, 
saw Judah sitting in his own garden taking food. Coming 
up to him, Rabbi Tauchuma said, How is this? -Why dost 
thou take food when all the Jews fast andasre in. sureddi- 
tress ? i: E E 

. Judah, greatly astonished, inquired for wiat they Fasteil, 
Rabbi Tauchuma rep.ied. Lt is because: of this. bastard, who 
hath been banged. and buried near ‘the -plave of etoning:; 
he hath been taken away from the grave, and. pone 10f.us 
know who hath taken him. But his wicked followers.dcciare 
that he hath gone up to heaven, sod the queen{threstened 

all of us Israelites wilh death unless we:fiad binysgiig mss: 

Then Judah asked, If this fellow shall, be r l;it 
bring safety. to the Israelites ? Be fas feaf chum - 
: -Rabhi Fanchuma: suid, Certainly, it will. Jem PeTaNG 

Then said Judah, Come and L wili show iige. DESETEM for 


ae touk. him away frylo ‘the grave because eatin jest, psr: 


tomb, and Ihid him, in amy garden, and made a wpm of 
water run over. him. x Jaco N paupe) 

Then Rabbi Taechuma “hastened w ihe wise „nen of 
Israel and felated the matter. Therefore. they.all; assena- 
bled, and tying the body to. a borse’s tail, brought it.aud 
threw it down before, the queen, saying, Behold the, man 
of whom thou hast said, He hath goue up to heaven. ; 

. When the .gueen saw lim, she was overwhelmell: with 
shame. and unable to speak... Moreover, while the-bod wwas 
thus dragged about fos some time, the hair was-pulled-out, 
and -this is the reason, why now the hair-of a monarch is 
|shaved off in the, middle.of the head ; it isp memorigi of 


what happened to Jeshu.. SOKOLABTICUS. 
pene ueb wi [CONCLUDED NEXT. WEEK. Juo gun iiie 
mat een en oe sion 


“By: pplying the principle of constructiontef. the Tvor 
stereoscope to the microscope, I. von Lenhdssék has. bees 
able to:-observa sixty: microscopical objects in succession 
without removing the slide or readjusting the object glass, 


. 
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One More Ally on the Wrong Side. 


The hypercritical editor of the Journal of Cultured Free- 
thought is made happy by the quasi-indorsement of his 
questionable course by no less a person than B. F. Under- 
wood, who appeared editorially in the issue of The Inder for 
June 27th. We entertain the highest respect for Mr. Under- 
wood, and appreciate the good work he has effeeted among 
the American people. We cannot object to his taking sides 
with his friend Mr. Abbot—who so much needs a little aid— 
and against ourselves. We would not say & word condemna- 
- tory of any friendship that may exist between them, nor of 

any ‘ mutual admiration society ” that may exist in connec- 
tion with them. But in so far as Mr. Underwood’s remarks 
unjustly place us in a false position avith regard to the peti- 
tion which was sent to Congress, or by implication or other- 
wise place the thousands who signed that petition in a 
false position, it is but just that those remarks should be 
here candidly reviewed. 

We would giadly secure Mr. Underwood’s approval and 
esteem, Next after the approval of our own conscience, 
and the esteem of the thousands of our readers, there is no 
one we would be more glad to count among our apprecia- 
tive friends than this favorite champion of Freethought. 
If, however, that is not to be our fate, we shall endeavor to 
submit to the inevitable with the best possible grace. In 
connection with that petition we feel that we discharged the 
highest duty that devolved upon us, and after seven months 
have passed by, we fail to see anything in our course con- 
nected with that petition that, in a spirit of justice, is deserv- 
ing of condemnation. Let us briefly review our course in 
this unfortunate affair. 

Nearly five years ago we stepped unbidden into the field 
of Liberal publication. We had occasion to feel that we 

' were unwelcome, and that some editors withheld from us 
the hand of fellowship. We were undoubtedly illy pre- 
pared to discharge the duties we assumed. None are more 
sensible than ourselves that we are unlearned and uncul- 
tured. -We have never claimed to be a- good writer nor a 
competent editor, but we have felt inclined to do the best 
we could, and what we lacked in quality we have endeav- 
ored to make up in quantity. We have the vanity to believe 
that we have been faithful and earnest during these five 
years, even if we have not been cultured. 

When, in November last we were arrested by Anth®ny 
Comstock on a charge of obscenity for simply exercising the 
rights of an American citizen in speaking and priating our 
convictions in such language as we were able to command— 
wheh we were forcibly deprived of our liberty and our 
property, we very naturally felt aggrieved. When we real- 
ized that many others had suffered far worse than ourselves 
from the same man and under the same laws—some even 
to utter ruin and. others to the loss of life—we instinc- 
tively felt that the Comstock laws ought to be taken from 
our statute books and that Comstock himself should not be 
retained in any official capacity. The matter of sending a 
petition to Congress asking that those unconstitutional laws 
be repealed suggested itself to our mind. To draft the peti- 
tion we were fortunate enough to secure the services of T, 
B. Wakeman, assisted by his brother, Abram Wakeman, 
than whom in their line there are no abler lawyers in this 
city. As a Liberalist, as a student of. science, as a man of 
extensive reading, especially in the field of scientific and 
historical research, Thaddeus B, Wakeman has few or no 
superiors in this country. The-petition was drawn with 
great care and was submitted to several able Liberals, and it 
is believed it was as judiciously canvassed as though it had 
been gotten up in Boston. It is hard to see why the citizens 
of New York and hundreds of other points all over the 
country had not the right to sign and send a petition to 
Congress asking for the repeal cf obnoxious laws, even 
though Boston was not specially consulted. But for this, or 
something else, Boston’s cultured editor took positive 
grounds in opposition to what we regarded as the best and 
greatest work of our life. Justas the blank petitions were 
being sent over the country by the thousand, and tens of 
thousands of people, honest, good, and true, and fully in uni- 
son with what the petition asked for were signing them 
freely, the cultured editor, in a five-column article, defended 
Comstock and his laws, denounced the petition and its 
object, and at the close said he should not sign it, and ad- 
vised Liberals generally not to signit. This was a direct 
blow.at us. It was such kind of enmity as we were not 
prepared for. Wehad supported Mr. Abbot in all his de- 
mands and claims and had not said the first word in opposi- 
tion to him, but here was a movement in which our. very 
soul was engaged and he denounced it in the most positive 
manner and did all he could to opposeit. He-doubtiess 
kept many, so far as his influence extended, from signing 
the petition and in a short time he printed in one of his 
editorials a false statement in an advertisement from one of 
our city papers, penned by an enemy wha was bulldozed and 


urged on by Anthony Comstock. By doing this, Mr. Abbot 


tried to show that we had committed forgery and gave this 
as an additional reason why the petition shoùld not be 
signed. This conduct has been pronounced by many sensi- 
ble Liberals with whom we have conversed and who have 
written us, as being uncalled for, ungenerous, unfriendly, 


unbrotherly, illiberal, mean, and contempible, and we 


had no grounds upon which to deny the charge. 

This course has been followed with persistent repetitions 
that the petition was ill-advised, ill-considered; that it 
should not be signed; that those who signed it did not know 
what they were doing; that it was injuring and disgraeing 
the Liberal cause; that it increased and intensified Com- 
stock’s. power; that it fastened the Comstock laws more 
strongly on the country; that the movement was a blun- 
der and a crime; that it was in favor of obscenity; and that 
those who signed it either were defending obscenity or did 
not realize the crime or mistake they were committing, and 
much more in the same line, Now ali these are false- 
hoods of the blackest kind. The cultured man’s attempt to 
hold us up before the Liberal public as a forger was no 
baser, nor perhaps as bad, as the effort he has persistently 
made that we were a defender of obscenity, and were 
abetting those who wished to send out, by the ton, vile stuff 
to debauch and ruin school children. The imputation is 
the vilest slander that ever has been uttered. Probably the 
meanest and most despicable part of Comstock’s career is 
the persistent effort he has made to blacken the reputation 
of his victims. No sooner does he maliciously cause the 
arrest of-an unfortunate than he seta to work, in the daily 
papers and otherwise, to show that his victim was an ob- 
scenist or was engaged in sending obscenity over the coun- 
try. This he did in the case of Dr. E. B. Foote, Dr. B. ©. 
Abbey, Leander Fox & Son, E. W. Jones, and many others, 
to say nothing of ourselves. ‘These charges were false beyond 
expression, and as base as false. Abbot’s course toward us 
and the seventy thousand has been equally false aud base. 
He has persistently endeavored to show that we were defend- 
ing obscenists and obscenity, and that the signers to the peti- 
tion had, innocently perhaps, been guilty of the same. 
This has been the burden of his wail for six months, and so 
when Mr. Underwood says: “The position of the editor of 
The Indez in regard to the law against the circulation of 
obscene literature through the mails is, in my opinion, just 
and judicious,” to that extent he defends Mr. Abbot’s 
course and condemns our own, ‘This is, perhaps, well. It 
is but proper that every prominent man should define his 
position, that it may be known where we all stand. We 
will repeat that we are sorry to find so fair and so honora- 
ble a man against us when we feel so well assured that we 
are right and that we have done nothing culpable or ill-ad- 
vised in connection with the petition. 

What are the great wrongs which that petition and its 
signers have committed? They have simply asked for the 
repeal or modification of an obnoxious and unconstitutional 
law.. Mr. Underwood and Mr. Abbot both claim to be in 
favor of modification, and then, Certainly, the petition asks 
for precisely what they claim to want. Does the word 
repeal in the petition make such an immense difference 
that we, the petitioners, should be held either as criminals 
or as having unwittingly or otherwise committed & great 
error? Does not the language of the petition leave it 
entirely at the option of Congress whether it shall be repeal 
or modification? Certainly it‘does. Does it not ask for 
modification just as much as repeal? Certainly it does. Did 
not Congress have the full and explicit privilege to make it 
modification? Certainly it did. Did they show a particie 
more disposition to modify the law than to repeal it? As- 
suredly not. Then why all this howling, this carping, 
this hypereriticism, this hair-splitting, this making a moun- 
tain of a mole-hill, and crying wolf when there is no wolf? 
It began in unfriendliness, in envy and jealousy, backed by 
a morbid desire to appear very respectable, and to stand 
very fair in the eyes of Mrs, Grundy and our orthodox 
opponents. Certain parties were so fearful that they would 
not seem to stand straight or erect, that they have decided- 
ly leaned over backwards. We had rather lean forwards 
than backwards. 

Was it honest in Mr. Abbot to assert that the petition 
called for the “total repeal” of the obnoxious laws? We 
think it was not. Was it fair and honest in Mr. Underwood 
to say that “the petition asked primarily for the repeal of 
the law of 1873” 2 We leave it for our readers to decide. 
We hold that the language of the petition calls ‘‘ primarily” 
for neither modijication nor repeal, but leaves both precisely 
equal. Suppose we were in need of some money—and it is 
a very supposable case, for we often fee] that need—and we 
should ask Mr. Underwood to loan us fifty or one hundred 
dollars, and request him to give it in paper or'in gold ; 
would Mr. Underwood represent us correctly to say we had 
primarily insisted on the fifty-dollar loan, and that paper 
was the only form of money that would be acceptable to 
us? Did we not leave it with himself to decide whether it 
should be fifty or one hundred dollars, and whether it 
should be paper or gold ? Most assurediy; and the petition 
did precisely the same by Congress; it left it with that body 
to modify or repeal, juat as they saw fit. And now, in all 
common sense, has there not been enough said about the 
great mistake, blunder, or error of saying repeal or modify ? 
Cannot the matter be allowed to rest till the hot weather is 
over, at any rate? .The petition was numerously signed; 
we sent it, in good style, to the committee, who took it in 
charge; it made an imposing appearance; it was a creditable 
result; and we feel sure it did a great deal of good. Every 
signer on that petition has reason to be proud of that act of 
his life, and all that Abbot & Co. can say will not convert 
it into a crime. 

Js it not cool and assuring in Misata Underwood and 
Abbot, from the imaginary eminence they seem to fancy 
they occupy aboye the masses, the oue with a patronizing air, 


‘profit, and we must confess we have searched in vain, 


practically saying he doubts not that the signers meant well 
enough, and that they acted with the best of motives, ètc., 
while the other says that ‘‘ very few of them understood the 
real position the signing of the petition placed them in,” ete. 
This is doubtless very kind and very reassuring to the sev- 
enty thousand; but it is our opinion that among the seventy 
thousand there are thousands with as much brains as Mr, 
Abbot or Mr. Underwood possess, and that they knew 
perfectly well what they were doing, and did not need an 
index nor a mental guideboard to tel] them what they might 
sign with propriety, and what they inight not. 

But notwithstanding the great error that has been com- 
mitted and the wrong that has been done the Liberals of 
the country by placing before them a petition which they 
should not have. signed, the evil is going now to be reme- 
died. These very respectable gentlemen are going to get 
up & petition that will be what a petition should be. - It 
will be “ carefully and judiciously worded,” and the “‘ enor- 
mous difference” between repeal and modification will be 
“explicitly stated.” With the advice and instruction that 
are expected to issue from The Index office, it will be quite 
safe for one or two hundred thousand good, obedient obscen- 
ity-hating Liberals to sign it by the end of the year. This 
is allright. We hail the movement with joy, we rejoice 
that at length they are ready to ask for a “radical modifi- 
cation.” lt is far better than crying down the efforts made 
by others. We welcome them as ¢éo-laborers in a good 
cause. We. will promise not to print five columns in oppo- 
sition to the signing of their petition, and if it should not be 
fortunate enough to secure the approval of Congress we 
will not say; “Itold you so;” ‘‘ You did not draw up your 
petition right;” ** You have brought disgrace upon the Lib- 
eral cause;” ‘You have committed a great blunder”— 
and a blunder is worse than a crime. No we will not be 
mean enough to actin that way. We will advise everybody 
to sign it who wants the law “ tinkered up” some, but not 
repealed, and if it fails, we will say ‘don’t be discouraged; 
your motive was good try again, ‘Perhaps you will have 
better luck next time.” 

Yes, we cordially hail our oibo and they can de- 
pend upon our moral support, We are glad that they even 
want the Comstock laws changed a little, and the more the 
better, “Let them go for modification and we will still go 
for repeal. We still think a bad law is better repealed than 
tinkered. We still think the law was enacted by improper 
influences, and at the direct request of Comstock and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, It was rushed through 
by a drunken and dishonest Congress in its last expiring 
muments when bills for salary. grabs, back pay, double 
salaries, and thieving games became laws, 

The Comstock law has been only an engine of evil, perse- 
cution, and oppression. No real case of obscénity has been 
prosecuted under it, but large numbers of people.have been 
arrested under it for obscenity, and they have been harassed 
despoiled, mulcted, and ruined, without the slightest good 
having been accomplished. We are unable to‘see anything 
in the law, in its mode of action, or under its rule, that 
intelligent, honest Liberals are bound to respect. 

We have not come to believe that itis any part of the 
duty of the Liberals of America to support Anthony Com- 
stock or his vile laws or any part of them; and it causes us 
to feel regretful to see the high priests of Liberalism stand 
up and say to us, the laity, the rank and file: ‘‘ You may 

speak in measured terms against Anthony Comstock but 
you must not oppose his laws in toto. You must hang on 
to a part of them, just for the sake of respectability and for 


‘fear that Mrs. Grundy or some other equally worthy old 


granny may think you are in favor of vile obscenity dealers 
who have set their hearts upon ruining the young of both 
sexes all over the country.” We are honest m the opinion 
that Anthony Comstock is one of the most infamous men in 
our country, and we cannot think that the Liberals of the 
land are going to add to their respectability or culture by 
thruwing up their hats for him or in favor of his mode of 
doing business, or of the laws he has caused to be enacted. 

We have also given some attention to those laws of his, 
and we fail to see how they can be judiciously tinkered up 
or patched up so as to be as good as a new law ought to be. 
Tney are like a coat made of poor shoddy cloth, which has 
been dragged through the filth and pitch of ignominy, by 
which it becomes tattered and torn in every part, when the 
owner would doubtless think it had better be cast aside as a 
worthless piece of property, when ‘some respectable reno- 
vator should cry out, O no! don't throw it aside; don’t 
repeal it; let’s modify it; let’s save a portion of it for respect- 
ability’s sake and in respect for the shoddy establishment 
where the cloth was made.” Would there be any reason or 
sense in such talk? Very little. ; 

These men say ‘‘ modify Comstock’s laws.” Well, as 
observed, we have been looking them over to see if they can 
ve modified to good advantage. We have searched to 
see What there is in the laws that can be saved to any 
We 
fail to see how the new and the old can be joined together 
so as to make a good garment. Like the torn and befouled 
shoddy coat it ought to be thrown aside, and its place sup- 
plied with a new and far better garment. When the cul- 
tured gentlemen get up that carefully worded and: well 
considered petition with which the country is to be favored, 
will they not be kind enough to point out the parts and 
passages of the Comstock laws which they are in favor of 
retaining, and will they not also be kind enough to draw up 


the new law, that is to be, just as they think it ought to be? 


It will be so much better for simple-minded Liberals who do 
not know enough to judge what kind of a petition they 
ought to sign to see before them precisely what kind of-a 
law they are petitioning for. We think the gentlemen will 
not object to adding this trifle to their kind labors in behalf 
of -the masses. 


Is it a truth that the people want any portion of the Coni- 
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to base his utterances, but in this case it is to be feared he 
has very little. Tt is hardly to be expected that he has been 
in communication with the parties he speaks of or that they 
have confided the secrets of their hearts to him. Judging 
by the magnitude of the suppressing business that was 
accomplished before those laws became laws, and the 
small amount that has been done since, it is very safe to 
presume that they feel a supreme degree of indifference as 
to what is done with the Comstock laws. - It is the innocent 
and the worthy that have occasion to fear Comstock and his 
Jaws and not the real publishers apd venders of downright 
obscenity that have occasion to hold him and his laws in 
deep apprehension. 

It would be well could the minds of Messrs. Abbot and 

Underwood he divested of the perfect horror they entertain 
with reference to the tons of vile trash that stand ready to 
go forth to all the schoolgirls of the country the moment 
Comstock and his laws are set aside, and that he is the only 
protection the dear innocents have between themselves and 
utter rnin. The mistake is a great one. The tons of vileness 
exist in the imagination and in the imagination only. There 
is undoubtedly more of that kind of badness in this city 
than in all other parts of the country, it has always been 
so. New York has been the headquarters for all that sort 
of indecency, but we are informed by credible persons who 
have the best chances for knowing, that since the year 1872 
—before the passage of the Comstock laws—if a lynx-eyed | 
person were to search this entire city, from High Bridge to 
the Battery, with a lantern and a fine-toothed comb, not a 
copy of the old style of “ bad books ° could be found. If 
Messrs. Abbot and Underwood could be convinced of this 
truth it is probable that they would sleep much sounder and 
sweeter, and that the welfare of school children would be- 
come a source of far less anxiety. The schoolgiris are in no 
immediate peril from the tons of obscene and villainous mat- 
ter waiting to be seut to them. It does not exist and nobody 
wishes to bring it into existence. 
- There has been nothing of the kind gotten up in six 
years. The talk about the tons of such matter - passing 
through the mails is utterly false. Nothing of the kind 
occurs and nothing of the kind has occurred, and those who 
have had the nightmare in consequence of that imaginary 
big devil would do well to calm and compose their minds, 
for there is not the slightest necessity for their trepidation. 
In 1872 Comstock seized some considerable quantities of 
libidinous books, etc., and he has seized very little since. 
This stock of 1872 he keeps as his museum to exhibit on 
all occasions to shock the clergy, congressmen, editors, and. 
such alarmists as Messrs, Abbot and Underwood. He takes 
of that stock to Washington and Albany when he wishes 
to win over to his use members of Congress and of the Legis- 
lature, When they have had a good look at this 1872 
museum of indecency, they feel disposed to legislate just 
about as he prescribes. It is also from that 1872 stock 
which he keeps on hand, that he draws from when he sends 
obscene matter to various persons and to various parts of 
the country—the same stock of which his accomplice Joseph 
A. Britton bas on occasions without number offered for sale 
to those he intended for Comstock’s victims. We would say 
to all these intense obscenity haters, especially Mr, F. E. 
Abbot, that there is no sufficient grounds for his alarm and 
unceasing fears, It wil) be a long time before our fair land 
is sunken and submerged and over-slaughed by foul obscen- 
ity. Even the bad people of the country are not as bad as 
they are répresented. 

We must say our experience differs from that of Mr, Under- 
wood. True, he bas had good opportunities for ascertaining 
the feelings of Liberals on the question of repeal and modi- 
fication, and he says he has found the sentiment almost uni- 
versally in favor of modification and in opposition to 
repeal. Not so with us, we have conversed with large num- 
bers of persons upon the subject, and receive many letters 
every day. The matter is often referred to, and in nearly 
eyery instance the friends we have heard from are in favor 
of repeal and opposed to tampering and temporizing. The 
secret is just here: Friend Underwood is a modifier and his 
friends modify to suit him, while we are keown to be a 
repealer, consequently repeal is pealed into our ears, Let 
us all learn to possess Our souls in patience, 

We beg pardon of our readers for our prolixity and for- 
some repetitions we have made of what we have said on 
former occasions. We have such a dislike of being misrep- 
resented or placed in.a false position that we say more than 
we would otherwise. 

To the Liberals of the country we would say, wait with, 
patience and composure until the talent of Boston have 
time to prepare a petition “‘asis a petition,” one fit for intelli- 
gent Liberals to put their names to, and when the cultured 
editor gives the word of command all you will have to 
do is to march up to the cannon’s mouth and be shot 
down like men or uphold the Comstock banner and 
shout for ‘‘ modification ” and ‘‘damn repeal,” as the case 
may be. Hurrah for Abbot, culture, and respectability ! 

P. S. We are still a repealer. : 

M 

NUMEROUS LETTERS are reaching us inquiring, ‘‘ What. 
has become of Paynes Age of Reason?” To relieve our- 
selves from the labor of answering many letters, we make 
this general answer which we will send to all inquirers : 
The Age of Reason is, we believe, suspended. One, and we 
believe a principal cause of its suspension, was its unfortu- 
nate quarrel with Toe TRUTH BEEKER, in which truth com- 
pels us to say Mr. Payne was the aggressor. We do not 
know where Mr. Payne now is, or what his intentions are 
in reference to his subscribers.”— Positive Thinker. 

oo ; 

INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAG, in book form, will be out 
next week, containing 260 pages. Let friends who wish it 
send along their orderg..- Paper covers, 50 cents; cloth 
bound, 75 cents, 


stock laws of 1873 retained? and if so, for what purpose? 
Is it that obscene books and pictures may be suppressed and 
not be allowed to pass through the mails? _Mr, Underwood 
will say yes to this, But does he want any more law upon 
this or any other subject than is necessary? Does he want 
to crowd our statute books with severe laws when it already 
has encugh to answer all purposes? Are not.too many laws 
as bad, or worse than too few? If the laws in existence 
previous to March, 1873, were all sufficient to rid the country 
of the vile prints objected to, was it necessary to pass. 
more? Js it not a fact that all obscene books and pictures 
were driven out of circulation, if not out of existence, before 
the laws of March, 1873, were enacted? Let us assure- Mr, 
Underwood suchisthe fact. The stock of the vile stuff which 
existed in this city was seized the year before the passage of 
those lawa, and none Of consequence has been in circula- 
tion since, and under the operation of those laws not a real 
case of obscenity has been prosecuted, but hundreds of cases. 
have occurred where well-disposed people have been an- 
noyed and tortured beyond measure. If friend Underwood 
thinks this statement untrue, we ask him to point out a sin- 
gle instance where an obscenity case deserving of prosecu- 
tion has been prosecuted under the Comstock laws of 1873. 
For every case of the kind that he can point out we. will 
name to him fifty eases where persons not guilty of obscen- 
ity and guilty of violating no law have been maliciously, 
cruelly, and wickedly prosecuted, persecuted, and bedeviled 
until they were fain to take, themselves out of thé. world, or 
where the grief and anguish consequent upon the attacks of 
Comstock drove them in sorrow to their graves. Now, these 
things are so, and being sọ, does Mr. Underwood really think. 
it is any part of the duty of freedom-loving Liberals to sus- 
tain such a man or his laws, and that it is a crime, ora 
blunder, or an error, or even a piece of ignorance to. ask for 
a repeal of such evil laws? Can he really think that 
Mr. Abbot’s course in regard to those laws has been just and 
judicious? If he does, we most assuredly do not, and shall 
exercise the liberty of expressing our opinions upon the 
subject. We do not believe Mr. Abbot will make his for- 
tune either financially or in reputation by upholding Com- 
stock or his laws. He may beeminently cultured, but he will 
scarcely be considered respectable and much less Liberal, 
It is our opinion that if the existence of Liberalism, depends 
upon sustaining Comstock or his laws, the sooner it goes 
up in smoke the better, and let us have something more 
sound and more just in its place. 2 - : 
We have.an instance of pure and unadulterated Comstock- 
ism in the Heywood case. Heywood is a graduate of 
Brown University, a gentleman and ascholar, and as honest 
a man as the sun shines upon. He is a hundred times more 
honest, more honorable, and purer than Anthony Com- 
atock, but he committed the great crime of writing and 
printing his true convictions on a subject which he considers 
of deep importance to his fellow man, and for.thus exercis- 
ing his inalienable rights, Comstock, by false and decoy 
letters, caused his arrest, trial, aad imprisonment, and by 
the aid of bigoted and unrighteous Christian, judges pro- 
duced his conviction and sentence, and pursuant to those 
Comstock laws. which Messrs, Abbot and Underwood are so 
anxious to perpetuate, and which they think is fo great an 
offensé to usk to be repealed, that good, brave man has been 
torn from his family, and-is at this moment serving out his 
sentence of two years at hard labor in Dedham jail. Are 
they not indeed beautiful laws, which every Liberal in the 
land should shout Himself hoarse over, which have sent Mr. 
Heywood to prison ? Lf Messrs. Abbot and Underwood pur- 
sue a consistent course, if they still deem those laws just and 
desirable to be retained, they must think that Mr. Heywood’s 
sentence is'a just one, and that “it served him right” to 
send him to prison? Mr, Abbot said Mr. Heywood has been 
‘‘indecent,” and of course he should be deprived of his 
liberty, He has said we also have been indecent, and it is 
not improbable that he thinks our true place would also be 
in prison. f 
It puzzles us to understand how Mr. Underwood is able 
to decide that the Constitution gives Congress any right to 
examine the moral quality of mail matter. There is nota 
word in that instrument that squints in the slightest degree 
in that direction. All it says on the question of mails is 
that Congress shall have the right to establish post roads 
and post-offices ; that is to say, Congress shall have the 
power to afford facilities for transporting mail matter for 
the people, but it gives none for restricting the same. . All 
men, of all colors, of all creeds, of all sizes, and all degrees 
of morality and decency have équal rights in the mail, 
and it is surprising that a gentleman of Mr. Underwood's 
usual good judgment and fine reasoning powers should 
occupy opposite ground. ` It would seem that his logical 
mind ought to be able to see that if Congress, or judges, or 
juries are empowered to condemn a man for depositing 
matter in the public mail, on the ground of indecency or 
immorality, that they would have to go but one step further 
to condemn him, for heterodoxy in presuming to oppose the 
divinity of the Bible and the Christian religion. If. man 
shall be deprived of liberty of conscience as: to matters 
pertaining to social ethics, sexual physiology, the laws of 
reproduction, what is to prevent his being. debarred : from 
expressing hia dissenting views. from current theology ? 
Mr. Samuel Colgate, the president of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, in its last public meeting, denounced 
Freethinkers and Infidels equaliy as strongly as Freelovers, 
He thought the literature of each ought to be suppressed, 
If, then, Comstockism and Colgateism are to become the rule 
of the land, where are Mr. Underwood and Mr. Abbot to 
be? Why,.in prison, of-course, working out. their respect- 
ive sentences at hard labor? Inthe eyes. of our. Christian 
rulers and Christian law-makers.they are just as deserving 
of it as Mr. Heywood. Is it indeed a part of the reformed 
` Liberal creed that a.man may think.as he: pleases_on the 
"subject of theology, and may be ag radical ag he pleases, 


but.on the social and reproductive questions he shali think 
and act just as Congress prescribes, or go to prison? Is this 
the rule which Messrs. Abbot ‘and Underwood would -pre- 
scribe for us, and would recommend all good, submissive 
Liberals to advocate ?. If so, Wwe will have to bea rebel ; 
we can never bow our neck to sucha yoke. We must be 
as free to think and speak and print and mail on one 
subject as another, and we want to know who is the man 
that has the power and the right tossay We to our free, 
native American right. 

True, the U. 8. Supreme Court did recently give a weak, 
half-and-half sort of decision that the mail laws of 1873 are 
constitutional, but it is probably the weakest and the 
lamest decision that ever emanated from that court, and 
was given in the Christian interest because they saw if they 
pronounced the law unconstitutional that it would directly 
and seriously affect the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, of the Christian Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, of the Christian agent, Anthony Comstock, etc., etc., 
and it was deemed best to let it stand asitis. But, as true 
as the sun shines at noOn-day, sooner or later, those laws 
will be set aside on the grounds of unconstitutionality. 
“Round and round we run ; ever the truth comes upper. 
most, and ever is juatice done.” 

There is scarcely a bright ten-year-old boy in the country 
who cannot see that Congress has no constitutional right to 
inspect or condemn the right of opinion in any citizen, and 
the doctrine that any man of any shade of belief or views 
shall be sent to prison and his property confiscated because 
he avails himself of the mail facilities of the country, must 
ultimately. pass away, even though Messrs. Abbot and 
Underwood doadvocate it. Justice is simply justice, and it 
bora be changed into intolerance nor exquisite respecta- 

ility. 3 

We must confess, we are sorry to see Mr. Underwood 
advocating the constitutionality of abridging individual 
right and individual liberty upon any question. It is so 
‘different from the decision which the great statesmen of 
1886 came to in that year in reference to stopping certain 
matter from passing through the mails, as to cause absolute 
surprise. At that time the dwellers in the southern portion 
‘of our country were extremely sensitive to the question of 
abolitionism, and they wished to prohibit it from passing 
through the mails, styling it incendiary matter. The N, Y. 
Tribune Was then denominated incendiary matter, and that 
and similar publications were tried to be prohibited from 
mail facilities; but the U. S. Supreme Court, and such 
statesmen as Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John Quincy 
Adams, Lewis Cass, Silas Wright, and others, decided the 
effort to'be- unconstitutional, and it was dropped. They 
cheld, imperatively, that all alike had rights to the mail, and 
that no set of opinions would be legally prohibited. We 
wish Messrs. Abbot and Underwood could see the matter 
equally as clear, If they could, they would perceive the 
great danger of any portion of, the community being 
empowered to decide what another portion may or may not 
think, or what they may or may not send through the mail. 
If the Christians are thus empowered to judge, the Infidel 
must be placed at great disadvantage. He will be sure to 
be condemned. Should the Catholics come into power, the 
‘Protestants would have to go to the wall; because every- 
thing that denies the infallibility of the Romish Church and 
the Immaculate Conception would be pronounced immoral 
‘and would be prohibited. If Materialists and Atheists 
were, at some time in the future, to come into power, and 
they were allowed to prohibit mail facilities for opinion’s 
‘sake, or upon the ground of morality, it woujd be very easy 
‘for them to say all belief in religions and superstitions is 
‘immoral and damaging to the rising generation, and conse- 
‘quently must be prohibited. How unjust that would be! 
But it is the ultimate result of the doctrine advocated by 
Messrs. Comstock, Abbot, and Underwood. 

What ails these gentlemen is their utter abhorrence of 
obscenity and the fear that somebody. will judge them favor- 
able to it. It would be well were they not so thin skinned 
on this subject. Obscenity is very bad, but it is not the 
greatest crime that is committed. It is not so bad as injus- 
-tice, calumny and serious injury done to a brother. Far 
greater wrongs have been done by man in a spirit of injus- 
‘tice toward his fellow-man than by all the obscenity the 
‘world has ever contained. It is right to abhor obscenity 
with all our heart, but other deep wrongs ought to be ab- 
‘horred with equally as much intensity. We have been 
-accused of being favorable to obscenity, but the charge is 
most ‘untrue and unjust. We wish the circulation of vile, 
-foul prints to be prohibited in whatever means of convey- 
ance, but we are opposed to doing this by mail laws or by 
United States laws, and for these reasons : first, it is uncon- 
stitutional, and secondly, because it does the business very 
imperfectly. These laws can only reach what passes 
through the mail, while the avenues by express, by freight, 
by private despatch and by private conveyance are left open, 
by which an immense amount of bad business can be 
done. The fact already cited that before the obnoxious 
mail laws were enacted the country was thoroughly rid 
of all that vile trash and has continued so since, while since 
ithe passage of those laws there has been very little of that 
‘kindof business to attend to; these facts—and facts 
they -are—ought to be suficient to convince Messrs. 
Abbot, and. Underwood; that their alarm, their fears, 
|and their outcry are wholly unnecessary, and also that the 
great virtue and excellence of the Comstock laws exist 
wholly in their over-wrought imaginations.: 

We are at a loss to judge by what authority Mr. Under- 
wood makes use of this language: “The absolute repeal 
of the present law against the circulating of filthy books 
and pictures through the mails would be welcomed by hun- 
dreds of depraved wretches whom it would help, by enabling 
them with but little danger to carry on their infamous 
busines,” 


*. The gentleman is not in the habit of making 
loose assertions, He usually has some authority upon which 
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raiment with blood. According to the other notion, 


5 elections.. . also military, a fire was to go before him, and burn `: Communications. 
= : =— : = j BP~his enemies, the wicked of every ‘class. “To a : os = 
Pry Par flee from the wrath togome” was the burden of am 
Religion not History. J ohn the Baptist, who first uttered, “Repent ye, for © A Plea for the Unborn. 


BY F. W. NEWMAN, - | the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 


= Jesus followed In looking about for a. remedy for the many ills to which: 
Emeritus Professor, of University College, London. | 


it up: with the same formula.’ Paul echoed it in the workingmen and middle classes seem to be heir, the 

: AE te ke words substantially the same. ‘The Lord Jesus was chief concern ‘should be to find one that is practicable. 
This entire ignoring of narrative gospels by-Paul ito be revealed: froin heaven ‘with his mighty angels There are as many potions ready to be taken as there are: 
demonstrates to us that during his career no such ! jn flaming fire taking vengeance on them that know patients to take them, but they are inseparable from sut- 
narratives were yet written. For no one who has! not God and obey not the gospel. On those who Troundings which are not to be thoughtof. ‘The co-operative 
common respect for him will think him so perverse | obey unrighteousness, tribulation and anguish would Plan of stores and workshops has done much for the lower 
that when, under the immediate sanction of the apos- | fall in the day of wrath and revelation of the right- Classes of England. But it does not seem to be received 
tles at Jerusalem, narratives had been compiled, [204s judgment of God, out of which only a select body , With so much favor in this country—prgbably because we 
Paul could slight and utterly neglect them.” Suchi of mankind would be saved. The day of the Lord 2te hot reduced to the straits with which our English brèti- 
an, opinion, coming from an avowed pagan, would be} would come as a thief in the night and the children Ten are familiar. New York is especially full of reforms 
an unplausible aspersion—a mere’slander. On lis- | of darkness would not escape. Hence the exhorta- i #84 reformers, Some of the schemes are admirable, could 
tening to-the language of some concerning the! tion Save yourselves out of this untoward genera- | they be cairied out, and some are deplorable in their tenden- 
Bible and the gospels, one might fancy’ that they | tion’ Repent and be converted, that your sins may | ies. and it is perhaps best that they should have no influ- 
thought the apostles carried a sacred narrative In be lowed out. and that “you. may atand..perfect °"¢e beyond the very limited circle which holds them," | 
their hands, and, éntitling it The Gospel, proclaimed’ 7 E One of the most successful enterprises—from a pecuniary 


the acceptance of “the book” as divine and inspired 
to be'the cardinal point of justifying faith, But no 


such book as vet existed, much less was preached, as | 


of divine origination. When an apostle spoke, his 
words were not treated as infallible; far otherwise; 
they sometimes differed among themselves. And if 
an apostle put pen to parchment, there is nothing to 
imply that in those days his written words were 
thought less fallible than his spoken words. The 
title Gospel, given in later times to these four narra- 
tives, seems now to delude many into the idea that, 
in the first age, by “preaching the gospel” was 
meant reciting a narrative of the human life and pre- 
cepts of Jesus. If the apostles had set the same 
value on these as the Church did in the following 
centuries, they could not have failed to compile. 
such narratives in the very first years. That they 
did not, shows that all of them substantially agreed 
with Paul, and that their“ gospel” was something 
else than the miracles and moral precepts and wan- 
derings of Jesus. Indeed, the, received books.of the 
Christian canon itself make. clear. what was the 
primitive gospel or good news.. It was the procla- 
mation of a corning divine kingdom on earth, in 
which Messiah should rule in person, and his saints 
sit on thrones by his side. If people will shut their 
eyes they cannot see this; but the factis as-clear as 
clear can be. A truly fascinating proclamation. it 
was to a world trampled down under Roman 
tyranny. Messiah was to descend from heaven, not 
at the end of the world (as our English version 
erroneously has it), but at the end of the age. A 
new and blessed age was thereby to” be established. 

The times of refreshing were to come from the 
presence of the Lord, who would send to the cruelly 
wronged nations Jesus the Christ for restitution or 
re-establishment of all things, according to the 
words of all the holy prophets. The glorious pros- 
pects held up in Daniel and Isaiah especially had 
Jong been the delight of the Jews. They were 
necessarily the infant-food of the Christian Church. 
From this source it learned of what kind the king- 
dom of God would be; to have renounced these 
glowing predictions would have beet suicide. 
Neither James, John, and Peter, nor Paul could 
have dreamed of such’ a proceeduré; only a later 


age, after Jerusalem had perished, could deride as 


«Jewish ” the. glorious hope of Messiah’s earthly 
rule, unveiled in Hebrew prophecy. Even a Hebrew 
Psalmist, without allusion to a messiah, had an- 
nounced that Jehovah would get the victory over 
the heathen with his right hand and holy arm, atd 
make known his salvation. to the ends of the earth; 
therefore he called on all the peoples to rejoice and 
the Hoods to clap their hands, because Jehovah was 
coming—was coming to. judge the world in right- 
eousness. . His kingdom was to be fundamentally 
new, exterior and visible, a real kingdom of heaven 
on earth.. All pagan rulers were to be dethroned. 


The day of the Lord of Hosts was to. be against all, 
that was proud and lifted up, against high towers 


and fenced walls, against fleets* and war-horses, and 
chariots and royal pomp. The pride of all glory 


was to be stained; the honorable.of the earth were 
The Lord alone was to 
be king; let the earth rejoice! : Truly this righteous 
rule is, as it was, “the desire of all nations.” When 
announced as imminent, in conjunction with the 
stern call to repent of sin and be converted toa 
holy life—a call to which the conscience of mankind 
resporided—it is not wonderful that so many listened 
Not that this gospel was “good 
news” to everybody. Of course, it was not to the 
princes of this warld, against whose power it was 
proclaimed; Roman emperors were able to under- 
stand so much. But “the day of the Lord” was not 
only to overthrow all that-is high and mighty, it 
was also to burn up the meaner sinners. Some one 
has said that Christianity is founded on the doctrine 
of hell fire, which seems to me an error, if heil 
means an eternal’or a lasting tire; but, undoubtedly, 
the doctrine of God’s fiery wrath against sinners, on 


to be brought in contempt. 


and believed. 


“his great day,” was cardinal to Christianity. 


In Isaiah, as in the Apocalypse, Messiah was to 
tread the winepress of God’s wrath and to stain all his 


* Ships of Tarshish, 


| before tue Lord at his coming. All who had heard 
| the primitive.gospel understood that it was a day of 
vengeance, as well as of mercy, a day sudden and 
sharp, a day. of universal convulsion eyen to the sun 
and stars; a day. to be wished for- by saints, but to 
be dreaded by the wicked and by obstinate unbe- 
lievers, - ; 

That this great consummation—the bringing 
down from above a divine king, accompanied by 
angels and by saints raised from the dead, who 


point of view—-ever devised to assist men and women without 
means, is the communal home at Oneida. The founders of 
‘that enterprise have prospered amazingly, and accomplished 
‘wonders for.their members, Some of the social features of 
‘that institution are, however, extremely bad; so bad, in fact, 
that they more than counterbalance the good effected by 
their compact organization. A scheme which should unite 
the advantages of organization, and still leave the family’ 
relations untouched: would be more desirable. But wé can’ 


` a A learn one lesson from them which shouid be treasured up by 
would destroy tyrannies and idolatries—was to come] the laboring people. They allowed no children to be ‘con- 


speedily, is attested in the first three gospels and in| ceived in their community till they were prepared to support 
the Apocalypse, in the epistles of James and Paul, | and educate them. They did not and do not interfere with 
and in the first epistle of Peter. “ Behold! I come | the sexual relations although they did and do interfere with 
quickly. “I come as a thief: I say unto all,/thelove relations. Whether the means employed by them to 
watch.” “Ye turned to God from idols, to wait for | prevent an incréase of population is the best or not I do not 
his Son from heaven.” “Keep this commandment | pretend to know, That is for physicians to discuss. Once’ 
without spot until the manifestation of the Lord) convince people of the necessity of regulating the size of 
Jesus.” “The coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” | their families by their means of sustaining them, and remdVe 
“The time is short: the Lord is at hand.” . “ The | the Christian embargo from the discussion of this subject and 
Judge standeth at the. door.” “The end of alljiwe will soon have healthy and practicable methods uf reach- 
things is. at. hand,” . “The revelation of . Jesus| ing this result. That there are now ways in existence, no one! 
Christ, to show unto his saints what. must take | who takes the pains to inquire, will doubt. Every educated 
place speedily: the time is near.” “Surely I come | physician knows what will accomplish this, and that lass 
quickly.” These are some of the phrases which |of females who are a curse to any country are not wholly 
assure us that the primitive gospel was the procla- |ignorant'of the manner in which undesirable offsprifig may 
mation that God was about to send from heaven,,| be avoided. The wealthy classes are also familiar with this 
very speedily, a divine Savior. who. would, in- |'subject, and it is principally among the workingmen, where 
moment of time, sweep away from among men all large families are the most severely felt, that ignorance upon 
tyrannical rule, ‘That this Savior had recently lived | this subject is the deepest, ag 2 a o 
in Judea as a holy prophet was, no doubt, matter of| 4 great many will say that this country is in no danger of 
interest, yet necessarily. secondary; that he was to|having too many children. The country is not, but ‘the 
‘be the righteous king foretold by many -prophets, laborer 18, and it is to the laborer directly that this question 
‘the king for whose rule millions of hearts ached (as|i8 of the most consequence. The lady who rides in her cat- 
they still ache), was the prime fact; and his speedy | ti#ge does not regulate her family through necessity, but 
coming made all earthly concerns seem insignifi- ‘for her owm convenience. The laborer should regulate his 
cant. . | by the wishes of his wife and the length of his pocket- book. 
-The second epistle bearing the name of Peter] At the close of our late civil war, the immigration of for- 
(which for other strong reasons, is regarded as of later |¢igners was large. They came by thousands and crowded 
origin) is réactionary on this topic, and complains [into our cities. Manufacturing was increased, but the çoun- 
that men ask, “ Where is his promised ‘coming?’ a ‘try was not developed. Tenement houses went up in the 
question that necessarily arose, when time had ‘towns, and the farms were left deserted. The squalid streets 
passed on, and “things continued as they were from ae m a bra nN were vi oy PENR 
; Sinna? . asive explanation is|flówers. The solitude of the desert was unbroken, and the 
iat roa Aas Pen ree ears one ‘ae God's fiavenues, of cities were choked with workers. We are now 
estimate, but as one day. Thus God is made out to | Paving the penaity, Manufacturers commenced to cut down 
cheat us and mock our hankerings after just rule by | Weges, aud the workers commenced to strike. .There was 
telling us that he’ comes quickly; while by. such ‘no work for many, but oo, had to eat. en their. hands 
logic the phrase may mean a million years or a} Wee eevee caer eo one wero BO ey. 
million’ million as easily as a thousand. Again, the competitors for TO that wages were easily reduced, but 
epistles of John the Elder have not a hint of this there was no cessation in the competition for food. Millions 
impending return of Christ to establish a personal bier aa inn troni pore ec a acer a pe 
apace rs A ~q {fed day-laborers, and the day-laborers were forced into the 
Te eae eben ea ga ay oy y ‘ranks of the beggars and criminals. Al classes except the 
OT MTOM tae secon century: 19. ATOE -Puy o very rich sunk down a step in the scale of civilization, and 
al identiga Sil erie divine king eorPel oS ‘the very rich began to form an aristocracy of wealth, and 
also is 5 ae 


ane di n ¢aFt),\ to look with indifference if not contempt on their less‘for- 
totally omitting even the cardinal proclamation, ‘tunate fellow - beings. If one-half of the population of 


“Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at)inis country could be taken from the towns and cities 
hand.”* . Indeed, the contrast between the first and | and settled on farms, the shadow of hard times would’ be 
the fourth gospel is notable concerning the royalty | lifted from our land, and the bright sunlight of prosperity 
of Jesus. In Matthew, the high priest adjures him | would gild and gladden the face of toil, But it cannot be 
by the living God to tell whether he be the Christ. } done. It is hopeless to dream of such a millennium, and 


Jesus assents, and adds, with needless circumstance; | we must make the best of a bad condition. 

“Presently ye shall see the Son of. Man sitting on! Society is honeycombed with corruption, and the work? 
the right hand of power and coming in the clouds ingman has contributed—unintentionally, we know—to the 
of heaven.” „As he habitually calls himself “Son of | general demoralization around us. Our leaders have'been 
man,” the very fact is a virtual allusion to Daniel | “ the blind leading the blind;” and they have led ué ińtò à 
vii, 13, and a proclamation of this “gospel of the Stygian darkness, from which we are now painfully grop: 
kingdom.” Butin Jehn xvii, 33, when Pilate asks|ing our way. Priests and politicians have been our ruin. 
him whether he is the king of the Jews, Jesus'| Politicians have coaxed, flattéred, and in too many instances 
replies, not with frank precision, as in Matthew, but | hired the workingmen to vote for them. Poiitics seem to 
evasively, for he says: “My kingdom is not from|be a-game in which the most unscrupulous win, and the 
this-world;? but leaves it obscure whether or not he | man who should rest his claim to the suffrages of his fel- 
expects, by angelic swords, to be shortly installed on |low-citizens upon the righteousness of his cause and the 
an earthly throne. The omission of this topic in the | honesty of kis purpose would stand. but a slight charce'in 
fourth narvative does but bring additional proof |the race for office. Big promises and small performances 
that it is ‘of later origin, and cannot lessen our con- jare the capital on which a politician gets and administers 
viction as to what was the primitive gospel held in} his power- > ht oe 
common by James and by Paul; a doctrine which| As for the priests, it is perhaps to be expected that: they 
so vividly fixed attention’ on the gloriés of an im-| will always be -found on the side of the: conservatives. 
mediate future as to overpower interest*in Jesus as | They always have been clogs. and brakes on the wheéls of 
a human personality. aaa f progress, and, it we judge them by their record, always ‘will 
RE [TO BH CONTINUED. ] be. It is for their interests to keep the poor people ignorant; 
ERES for by such ignorance they thrive. Education is thé only 
| sovereign remedy for the disease of poverty—not the educa- 
Fe, i L ris tion which the college gives, but the education of. common 
code a Paul a aea e e 1d doe sense—but that is exactly what the- priests will not let thè 
xv, 28; 1 Thess, iv, 16; alluding also to it in Philip. ii, 11, people have if vhey can help it. They tell us that Wè are. 


*'I'he Apocalypse sharply ‘defines the millennium of 
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in the hands of God, that he looks after us all, and’ that 
whatever he sends we must accept with resignation. If to 
a brawny laborer, blessed with a buxom wife, he sends, 
seven children, they must thank him for the “blessing.” 
If he forgets, however, to send food for more than four, they 
must also submit and praise his goodness in sending even 
that much. For the rest, they must depend on charity, or 
see their children starve, Such teaching is devilish, but 
that it is so, no Christian can deny. And when an Atheist, 
filled with love for her race, points out a way in which 
poverty can ‘be at least ameliorated, she is prosecuted, her 
child torn from her, and herself made the object of bitter 
and pharigaical reviling. Such is the treatment meted to 
the philanthropist by the priests. Such is the reward of a 
noble women, and I might add, of such -bigots is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

But the people are getting aroused upon this subject and 
are beginning to regard it as the most practical means of 
alleviating the suffering of the poor in the future.. It may 
be difficult to convince the Westerner,:who looks over an 
almost boundless land, that there are. too many workers in 
the country, but let him come to the city and he will be con- 
vinced. Let him wander among the squalid habitations of 
the poor—the Baxter streets, the Water streets, and the Five 
Points, to be found in every large city—let him see the 
wretchedness, want, and woe of the dirty denizens of un- 
der-ground cellars ; let him listen to the sounds of drunken 
revelry and the contending voices of wrangling human 
- brutes which issue from the dimly-lighted dens of poverty, 
and he will not say there are not too many. He will only 
wonder at the toleration of such places, and he must have 


more than a human heart not to wish that thousands of the 


poor creatures had never been born. 

These are the lowest ranks of labor, the recruiting offices 
from whieh are drawn the petty thieves and vilest crimi- 
nals which the workingman is taxed to support. If you go 
up a step or two to the better elass of woikingmen, you will 
find a difference of degree, and not of kind. Crowded in 
narrow streets are tall tenement. houses, each holding twenty 
families, with an average of five, and often more, in a 
family. Think of it! a hundred human beings crowded 
into a single house! Think of. it, farmers, on your splendid 
farms, Merchants in your cozy homes, mechanics toiling at 
your trade, A hundred people in a single house, and yet 


there are hundreds, aye thousands, of these sepulchres of. 


poverty in this city alone. They are monstrous. coffins 
filled with. unshrouded ghosts, for the people who inhabit 


them are but shadows of what men and women shouid be.- 
Pale and spiritless women, tired and discouraged men,’ 


rickety and sickly children, fill them from garret to cellar. 
Despondency pervades the very streets, and poverty, toil, 
and care are stamped on every face. And yet they go on 
rearing children to follow in their footsteps—perhaps to sink 
into the ranks of the criminals, or to be forced to the poor- 
houses to subsist on charity. 

Is it a crime to ask them to abstain from begetting chil- 
dren—we do not ask them to forego marriage—to beg them 
not to crowd their houses any fuller, to pray. them not to 
visit their misfortunes on their innocent offspring, and to 
wait till they are able to feed and educate the beings who 
aré-to be the future laborers of the world? Is it a sin to 

` plead for the unborn generations, to ask that they may have 
the comforts denied their parents, the luxuries to which 
they. ure strangers, the advantages which are as far from 
them as the glittering stars? How many souls have been 
dwarfed and cramped by the spectre of poverty—the ever- 
pressing need of working for the daily bread! And will 
our workingmen go on raising slaves for the capitalists, 
criminals for our jails, and competitors for the scanty sub- 
sistence forced from the grudging earth? 

If the laborer should intelligently use the power he has in 
the ballot, he could remove the incubus placed upon him by 
the capitalist; and, if he use his reason, he can make the 
earth a happier place for those who. come after him. Is it 
too much to hope that he will? EUGENE MACDONALD. 


The Watkins Convention. © 
Eprror Trura Serxer: G. C. Hibbard Esq., of Wat- 


kins, the Chairman of the Schuyler County Liberal League 


and Freethought Committee will be pleased to furnish friends 

who contemplate attending the Watkins Convention with 

any required information, or engage for them rooms in 

advance at hotels or boarding-houses. 

extracts from a ietter I received from Mr. Hibbard to-day 
- may givé your readers some necessary information. 

“ The Hall you can have, also the Grove, which is in the 
centre of the village, and is the most delightful park I know 
of for its size; it is well shaded, can seat about two thousand 
people and. furnish camping ground for about sixty tents. 
T have seen the hotel and boarding-house people with. the 
following results: Glen O. K. Hotel, Lake View Hotel, and 
Glen Mountain House, our three best and first-class housés, 
$2.50 per day. The Jefferson House and: Fall Brook 
House ure $200 per day.. Higher prices. than these they 
will not ask, and perhaps you can get them to shade a little 
if the parties. are large enough. All our boarding-houses 
will charge $1 00 per day. Fare on steamboats;,excursion |; 
rates, from Geneva to Watkins and return, $1.00, which is 


half price; from Canandaigua to Watkins and return $1.95 
two-thirds rate; from Elmira to Watkins and return ninety- 
Some of our citizens will take some of the.dis-. 
Many private houses: 
] anxiety— 


one cènts, 
tinguished speakers lo their houses, 
will. board cheaply, . 

‘It -wili be time 10 organize a busier committee in August. 


At Havana, three miles from here, the hotel rates are from. 


-$1.00 to $2.00. There are threa nice clean hotels in Havana. 
There will be no extortion by any. of the hotels, and those. 
attending the meeting will be kindly. end: considerately 
treated. The hote] prices could be obtained lower if the 


| the season, as the most tourists come that month. Do you 


| the gloomy traditions of men. 


| pagans. 


And the following |: 


convention was held in June. August is the best month of 
expect us to provide any tents? if so, I will submit the mat- 
ter to the committee.” 

I will add that E am confident that arrangements can be 
made with the best hotels for $2 00 per day. And ag fora 
tent in which to hold the meeting, brother Cosad of Wol- 
cott, informs me he thinks he can obtain the large one we 
had at the Wolcott meeting of last year if desired. 

: H. L. GREEN. | 


The Watkins oe 


HON. FREDERICK DOUGLASS ACCEPTS aN INVITATION TO 
SPEAK, 
Wasuineton, D. C, June 23, 1878. 
My DEAR SIr: I cheerfully give my heart and hand to 
every earnest effort to know the ¿ruth and free the human 
mind from the thraidom of bigotry and superstition of 
every kind and degree, and hence, if not prevented by the 
claims of. duty elsewhere, J shall be with those who assem- 


‘ble in Watkins on the 22d of August, 


‘We cannot, I think, do a better work in our day and 
generation than to hold up the standard of perfect freedom 
of thought against all the fetters forged by priestcraft and 
Law irreversible and eternal 
we should seek to know and obey, as the highest of which 
man is capable. Yours truly, 

f 5 FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

To H. L. Green, Esq, i 

í ——e 
An Open Letter to Anthony Comstock. | 


BY A YOUNG CONVERT. | 


DEAR Sir: Believing that the popular impression that 
philanthropists seek only the approval of their own con- 
sciences, and- are totally indifferent to public praise or 
blame, is a somewhat erroneous one, I have ventured to 
entertain the hope that you, at least, would not prove entire- 
ly insensible to the homage of an obscure but infatuated 
admirer. . Although a stranger to you personally, I have 
carefully and ‘enthusiastically studied your career from the 
beginning, and flatter myself that I have correctly estimated 
your public life and character. 

What Boswell was to Johnson that am I to Comstock. If 
your modesty has heretofore prevented you from taking 
your: proper place amongst the notables of the land, I am 
determined that it shall do so no longer. I will be an Aaron 
unto you and speak for you. | 

Ihave searched the pages of history with a jealous eye: 
to see. if any might justly claim to share the honors with 
my hero, but no rival appears. A few abortive attempts 
have been made, it is true, to produce a perfect monstrosity, 
‘but there was always some essential element lacking. It 
remeined for this nineteenth century to crown the work 
of ages by happily and harmoniously combining in one per- ' 
son the characteristic qualities of the serpent, the hyena, 
the jackal, and the turkey-buzzard, and produce an—An- 
thony Comstock. 

It is said’ that Nero caused his victims to be torn to pieces ' 
by wild beasts, But you cannot be charged with any such ! 
prodigal waste of raw material: ‘Your victims are not; 
frittered away°on ordinary wild beasts, but carefully 
reserved for the especial entertainment of yourself and | 
pious associates. I suppose, however, it was some consola- 
tion to them to know that they were being worried to death 
by the most beastly beast ia the menagerie of the universe. 

Thomas de Torquemada made a vigorous dash for immor- 


i 


in reference to you, and although the result is not as flatter- 
ing as could be wished, yet it may prove interesting to you 
and satisfactory to your acquaintances. 
reads thusly : 


Your horoscope 


You were bern in the sign of the ‘' Scorpion” (the con- 
stellation that rules ubscenity). .Malign influences prevailed; 
the stars conspired together for evil, a mildew fell upon the 
earth, and the tail of the dragon trailed its shadow across 
your path in life. Your early history——Ahem! (Well! 
we may as well pass over that and avoid unpleasant odors, 
The business that you are now engaged in is the most con- 
* genial to your tastes and genius that you could possibly 
have selected, nevertheless the stars indicate that the diges- 
tion and assimilation of so many tons of obscene literature 
will ultimately injure your health and ruin your consti- 
tution. 

If you continue in your course you will become so satu- 
rated and gorged with filth that your mother would disown 
you, your sister would take refuge in a nunnery, your 
brothers go to Congress or commit suicide at the thought of 
being related to you. A wen on society,a wart on the body poli. 
tic, and a cancer on humapity, you will only serve one pur- 
pose in the economy of nature—an illustration of the doc- 
trine of “total depravity.” The itch, the scurvy, yellow. 
fever, and small-pox will all strike you at once. One of 
your legs will resemble an elephant’s, the other a wild 
turkey’ 8. Your arms will look like flails, your hands like 


‘ crane’s feet, and your finger nails like grizzly bears claws. 


Your backbone will resemble the dorsal fin of a swordfish, 
| your ribs look like a corduroy bridge, and your hair like 
i porcupine’s quills. Your toe-nails will drop off, and your 
teeth fall out (except one, and it will resemble a spike 
sticking in a stove-pipe hole). Your skin will appear to be 


‘hung on your bones to dry, and your eyes resemble those of 


a dead sucker. Somebody would kill you out of pure com: 
passion, but you will continue to live for the same reason 
a skunk does—it would be as much as a man’s life is worth 
to go within seventeen feet of you. You will crawl through 
life a conglomeration of all that is loathsome, detestable, 
repulsive, and horrible, and when you die, your foul carcass 
will be carted out to the suburbs. Your grave will be a 
turkey-buzzard’s maw, your monument a pile of guano, and 
a.thanksgiving proclamation wil! be issued that the earth is 
rid of a pestilence. And your ‘‘soul” (or what passes fo 
such), not worth saving, and too small to be damned, will 
float around loose through space, eluding the microscope of 
the angel Gabriel, and finally gravitate—by the laws of affin- 
, ity—to polecat paradise. 

Now, Anthony dear, jet us take sweet counsel- together. 
Don’t you think that ‘your valuable services to the “ Vice 
and Immorality ” Society have not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated ? Do you think it right to waste so much of your 
sweetness on the desert air ? Had you not better retire from 
the arduous labors of a life of obscenity to some more 
sequestered and peaceful occupation, and let “some other 
feller ” sacrifice bimself ou the altar of his country for a 
few periods? Take the advice of one who loves you. Re- 
tire to the peaceful banks of the Pennsylvania Canal, seek 
all slong the line for a vacancy, and if you can find a mule 
team (of the Gothie order of architecture) so dilapidated 
i that no one else would be caught driving it, hasten to re- 
store the equilibrium of nature by dropping into the situa- 
tion. Itis true that in your new vocation you will not cor- 
ruscate across the range of public vision to any great extent. 
But this slight drawback will be more than compensated by 
an immense advantage—in your case not to be despised— 
you can slip quietly out of the world and escape the eternal 
execration of mankind. 


tality by frying a few hundred thousand Freethinkers. But 
Thomas was a failure. It is charged that he was sincere, 
and it is even, hinted that he possessed a conscience. Now, 
as you have never been accused of sincerity, and were never 
known to be troubled With that useless baggage, a con- 
science, you have been enabled to easily outstrip all com- 
petitors on the highway to infa— Christian usefulness, 

Cortez and Pizarro, fired with a holy zeal for the mother 
Church and a laudable desire to accumulate a moderate 
amount of filthy lucre, butchered a million or two of 
But it is well understood that you are not actuated 
by any such sordid motives, Gold, silver, national cur- 
rency, and even greenbacks you despise as dross, for whether | 
cis Ride on the railroad or walk. 
Write decoy letters or talk, 

Lie, or commit perjury. 

Steal, or commit forgery, 


whatsoever you do, you do all to the glory of Comstock, 
Britton, Abbot, God, & Co. 

Dear Anthony, Í admire you immensely, but just now my 
adwiration yields to solicitude. We have it from your own 
pen that when you were aclerk at Washington you became 
‘enciente,” and as would never consent to * put things 
out of the way ” you must by this time be in a ‘‘ very inter- 
esting and delicate condition,” and I am harrowed with 
fears Jest that Hittle episode in the life of Pope Joan be 
repeated here in the streets of New York, respectability 
come to grief, and that godless Infidel Bennett exalt his 
horn against us. Oh, Anthony! -why did you not use 
“vaseline”? Brother Colgate would have been only too 

‘willing to furnish you (ata moderate profit) all you re- 
quired, and-as he is President of our immaculate “ Society 
for the Suppression “of. Virtue and Morality,” the law of 
course would not ‘affect him, and everything would be 
lovely. But now, I am tormented with ragged-edged 


"Pis a point I long to know, ` 
. Can you be relieved or no? 


` CI suppose you are aware (or if not I will inform you) that 
Iama profound student, aud at the same time. professor, 
of that-ancient and very respec mble ** acience,” astrology, 
and my interest in you hag induced me to consult the stars 


` With ail the ardor of a first love, I join in the universal 
wish that, U. B. Damp. 
Pious Point, State of Grace, Jane 24, 1878. 
e a 


Tar new 6-inch Armstrong gun at Shoeburyness gives 
velocities of 2,000 feet per second with 70 pound projectiles, 
while the pressure in the chamber does not exceed J5 tons 
per square inch. It weighs about 11 tons, and has a far 
greater penetrating power than the old 11-inch guns, which 
weighed 25 tons. This decreased weight of gun, with 
enormous increase of efficiency, shows the rapid progress 
made in artillery within the past year, and it further shows . 
the possibility of so arming those merchant vessels which 
could not use the older heavy pieces as to make them very 
effective for offense or defense. There is every reason to 
believe that the development of certain new principles in 
gun construction will lead to even more astonishing results 

4 

ProF. CLERK-MaxwELt, in the Rede lecture delivered at 
Cambridge, England, recently, thus alludes to the late im- 
provement of the telephone which overcame the principal 
limitation to its power: ‘‘As long as the human voice is 
the sole motive power of the apparatus it is manifest that 
what is heard at one end must be fainter than what is spo- 
ken at the other. But if the vibration set up by the voice 
is used no longer as the source of energy, but merely as the 
means of modulating the strength of a current produced by 
a Voltaic battery, then there will be no necessary limitation 
of the intensity of the resulting sound, so that what is whis- 
pered to the transmitter may be, proclaimed ore rotunde by 
the receiver.” This will explain what has been to many- so 
puzzling in the results obtained by the carbon transmitter. 

> 

H. Mor says that it saccharose is heated with water 
under certain conditions it is transformed into a vitreous 
product which preserves its transparency, in & greater or 
less degree, according to the way it is cooled. When the 
teraperature is gradually reduced the translucency is pré- 
served, but affected to some extent with prismatic crystals. 
It, however, the cooling is rapid, the partial. crystallization 
is avoided. The product contains on an average 3.28 per 
cent of water, and at 14.5° O. its specific gravity is 1.966, 


Kos 


The Truth Seeker, July 6, 1878. 


‘Letters from Friends. 


VALUED ENDORSEMENT, 


a 


= A = en 
can be engaged for clairvoyant and test seances. We are 

probably too well known to you to need any recommenda- 
tions. We however would refer to the editors of the 
Religio-Philosophical Journal, Banner of Light, Voice of 
Truth, TRUTH SEEKER, etc. Also to the officers of the Iowa 
N. Wis., N. Ills., Mich., Tenn. and Texas Associations of 


in te cidty. But dis is a gristian gommunity and I goes mit 
some friends do see someding apout te gristianity of te day, 
It vas a nice leedtle choir vich sings some prazes on te 
ridght handt of te sbpeaker who vas a red-headt—I mean 
who vas vel-read ash ashentieman, who said der vas some 


i senting the followi ivate | i, : : 
We take pleasire in pierces: The Sows private Spiritualists and. Liberals. Shreveport, La,, over June 30th, 


letter to our readers, from L. V. Pinney, editor of the Win- 
sted Press, one of the ablest and most Liberal of our ex- 
changes. Yt was not intended for publication, but is too 
good to be kept hidden.—[ Ep. T. S ] 


WINSTED, Cons., June 27, 1878. 

: FRIEND BENNETT: THE TRUTH SEEKER is one of my 
‘most valued exchanges. It is astonishing to me how you 
get time to write so much and so well. 

Tt seems to me that the ground taken by the Press on the 
‘obscenity question is one which will stand the tests of time 
and experience —viz., perfect liberty to all men to say what 
they please on sex, as weil as religion and politics. Let the 
people talk and read just what suits their royal taste. They 
never were yet made worse by free speech, but always 
better. Its not for you nor me nor Congress to say this 
book or this expression is in good taste and that in bad 
taste, this is obscene and that is not. No ‘man was ever 
afraid obscenity would harm himself, but his neighber, poor 
fellow: he must look out lest it harm his neighbor! I see 
you are a little afraid yet to take square ground in favor of 
liberty of thought and speech, and Ingersoll shows himeeif 
a very craven in this matter; but I think you will find that 
the side of liberty will be the winning side here as it has 
been elsewhere, The course of Abbot is nauseating enough. 
He is no Liberal. He belongs to bigotry and the Church. 
All foes of liberty should ‘*join the Church,” and he has. 
shown himself the foe of liberty. There won't. be much but 
“culture” left of Abbot when you get through scourging 
him, I suspect. Very truly yours, L. V. Prey. 


JEWELL CENTER, Kan, June 20, 1878 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have been a reader of THE 
Tporvn SEEKER for a short time, but could not afford to do 
without it at all since I have got to reading it and lending 
the papers to the neighbors. Real true Liberals are not 
plenty in this country. Many who do not believe the old 
mythological stories peddled from the pulpit by priests and 
preachers, for a pecuniary consideration, are yet afraid to 
come out boldly and stem the tide of public opinion. I have 
distributed several dollars’ worth of your tracts, and find 


Sewell, Texas, over July 7th, Dennison, Texas, in discussion 
with Rev. L. W. Scott, over July 14th. Those who desire us 
i to visit them, please address us (with stamp for reply) at 
| Dennison, Texas Herald office, till July 15th, and we shall he 
\pleased to open a correspondence with you. Believe us 
ifuly your friends, Cary. H. H. Brown. 

i M. ©. VANDERCOOK. 


BROWNVILLE, VT., June 26, 1878. 
FRIEND D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Having read long 
ago, your ‘t World’s Sages, Thinkers, and Reformers,” I 
want to tell you my disappointment; I found it better and 
far more interesting than I expected. And nowa word 
about the ‘‘ book of the century;” that I want and mean to 
have some time, and others of your works I know I should 
like to have. I sincerely thank you for your labors of love 
| bestowed upon such works. Your paper, too, if read, 

| will do great good, Sincerely yours, Lucrus mira. 


Leens, N. Y., June 28, 1878, 
D. M. Benner, Dear Sir: We have just established a 
new school of Freethought in this village, and it seems to 
be making Chri8tians feel very badly already, and, of 
course, they are working against it as best they can, but 
their work will prove of no avail; we mean business. The 
name of this association is The Leeds Philosophic and 
Library Association. Among its objects are the following: 
“To afford a better opportunity to study the philosophy of 
politics, religion, the laws of nature, and the various de- 
partments of science.” We are but few in number, and 
are also poor. J have given them’a room in my building 
for one year, provided they shall conduct themselves in a 
manner becoming Infidels, and. I guess there will be no 
trouble about that. They have elected me Librarian, and 
it devolves upon me to purchase all books, newspapers, ete. ; 
and, of course, Í being heartily in sympathy with you, 
would naturally incline to patronize you, provided we can 
be as well served for the same money, Our orders will, of 
course, be small, but we shall, doubtless, be able to order 
more or less every month, We want you to let us know 


they are doing good. Ingersoll’s lectures are frequently 
inquired after now, and read eagerly by those who would 
not read anything like them'a year ago. There are many 
here who would make good Liberals if Liberalism were pop- 
ular, and the cause is gaining gradually all the time. 

Yours most truly, L. D. Raynoups. | 


WATERPROOF, LA., May 28, 1878. 
D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: Being one of the subscribers 
which you gained through the influence of Mr. S. Sturm, I 
take the liberty to answer a part of tbe article signed 
“Senex” in Tae TRUTH SEEKER of the 4th inst., which I 
have read with no less ‘‘ amazement and indignation” than 
“Senex” could have perused the letter of Mr. Sturm. I 
was amazed to see in a first-class paper an article like that of 
** Senex,” and indignant that the character of a gentleman 
should be assailed on so slight a pretext, - g 
With all due deference to the Liberals in your ranks, per- 
mit me to assert that none possess a better character, more 
honest and upright principles, and_a higher regard for his 
fellow’s feelings than Mr. Sturm. Had you witnessed with 
what zeal and devotion he worked: for your cause during 
your trial, etc., you would cheerfully bear me out although 
he has written to you to stop his paper. I do not approve 
of the spirit of Mr. Sturm’s letter, but it certainly did not 
cail forth such elandering remarks from a person just cow- 
ardiy enough not to sign his real name when attacking the 
character of a gentleman. . : , , 
I sball not reply to anything ‘‘Senex” might say in 
response to this, and with this, drop the subject. You need 
not, however, “stop my paper.” Very truly yours, 
Hartwic Moss. 
WEBSTER, Mass., June 25th, 1878. - 
FRIEND Bennett: An article appeared in Tax TRUTH 
SBEKER of June 15th, bearing the title, ‘‘ Civilization With- 
out Clothes,” and written by an extra-cultured person under 
the nom de plume of “A. R,.C.,” attacking Mrs. Wheelock 
and T. C. Leland. They are able to reply to him on that 
score; but when he makes the astounding assertion that the 
French nation, as a class, is a uation of prostitutes, that’s 
the rub, and Having lived fifteen years in France, and know- 
ing the Fresch uncultured people well, I must try and 
defend them. In the first place, the French people are the 
only people that I know of who know how to live. They 
are not hypocrites; they don’t walk about on Sunday in 
funereal procession, with an unmeaning book under their arm 
’ to listen to a man talking nonsense which they don’t believe 
—they enjoy themselves better than that. Anthony Com- 


what percentage you will throw off, or, in other words, 
what is the best you can do with us? Respectfully, 
Gano. H. WARNER. 
i Davenport, Towa, June 24, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Please find inclosed two 
dollars which you may place to.my account on THE TRUTH 
SEEKER which I ordered for Mr. Glime. 

I see by the tab on my TRUTH SEEKER that the time has 
expired for. which I payed. I will remit for another year 
possibly in a few weeks. a 

You may save me a copy of ‘‘The Champions-of the 
Church,” the cheapest. 1 think fromthe characters you have 
already portrayed in THE TRUTH SESKER that it is just the 
book the Infidel inquirer wants. If the account of Catherine 
de Medici is a fair specimen, and I think it.is the book could 
well be called t The Champions of Hell on Earth,” for I 
think if there ever was a Hell (big H), it was when such 
fiends roamed at large or held the reins of (un) civil govern- 
ment. Yours truly, Jas, Love MCKELNEY. 


Sr. CHARLES, MINN., June 24, 1878, 

FREND D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed please find 
one dollar, which please place to my credit towards pay- 
ing for THE TRUTH SEEKER. In the fall I hope to get one 
or two more subscribers for Taz TRUTH Seeker. You can 
also put me down for acopy of .your new work, ‘‘ The 
Champions of the Church.” I will try and send you the 
money for it-early in the fall, when you can send it. I think 
thatthe cause of Liberalism is gaining in this vicinity. 

. Those lectures which Prof. B. F. Underwood delivered 
in St. Charles about the last of March, and again on the 
25th, and 26th of May, had the effect to arouse up a spirit 
of inquiry into the claims of the Bible, as the inspired word 
of God. We shall no doubt, proeure the services of Prof. 
Underwood again, and also those of other lecturers, so that 
the people will have a chance to examine the truths of Liber- 
alism. Iam very much pleased with THE Truta SEEKER. 
Its candid and fair discussion of the subject of Spiritualism 
should not displease any seeker after the truth. A fair 
examination of the subject can do no harm. I hope you 
will be able to give THE TRUTH SEEKER to the people for 
many long years. Yours truly, Č. L, BLAIR. 


[STRIGTLY BRIVATE. } . 
VILLIDELFY, P, O. 
MINHEER PENNEptT: I vas going do dell you some 
many few more leedtle dings all apout dot man of gulture,: 
sir—called Appodt; but ven I nodtice I see dot von gentle- 


stock and the ‘‘ Society for the Suppression of Vice” could | man- calls hieself Lelandt, gomes do te rescue, I magkes 
not live a week among them; they would be laughed out of | myself midghty glad, and J takes myself von leetle shourney 
existence ; and no uncultured French judge could be found | vor mine health, and I goes mit myself to a friendt who 
to condemn people for such frivolous offenses as those for | lives in a valley. Soon atdter ven I gidts myself arrived, 
which Anthony and bis people persecute. The French | id vas rainin all te dime midghty hardt like plazes, and as I 
uncultured people come out like men and fight for real} pefore said ve vas being in te valley vich midght get itself 
liberty ; the extra-cultured American stays at Lome, and | filled mit vater, do te tops of te houses; and dere vas 3 
hires a man to fight his liberty battles. The French people| feet of it in te cellar alreadty, and I clare do Moses I vas, 
are not content with a sham republic; they want a real one. | ven I dink of it, skart most as vite as mine frous slopbail ; 
The French women are industrious women ; they attend to) budt she say to me (mine from Kathlena) says she, Hans 
their household duties; they do not recline on rocking-| mine dear, vot does you pin your faith on do ? ven you 
chairs and loaf about, like the cultured ladies of America, | gits dat you remembers how te Lord-got-in-Himmel, some- 
in sewing-c.rcles under the pretentious plea of benevolence. | dimes on von occasion ledts id pour a rain some 40 days 

The cultured Mr. Frothinghem, in one of his lectures, | and 40 nights. You midght pudt your faith in te Lordt and 
paid the first French Revolution did no good to France. He j trusdt in te clerk of te veather and ‘‘ pelieve” dat it vill pe 
is mistaken. It did away with the sacred character of) all rigdht in te mornin and so it vas, but I did tinks it vas te 
king, priest, and noble; it abolished that abominable law, | ‘valley of te shadow of debt,” I was so skart. But I 
“ Primogeniture;” it enacted the tribunal of prud, homme, | shleeps all nidght like atop, and ven I vakes up dis mornin 


or arbitration of the working man. 
I will conclude with the motto of the ‘‘uncultured” 
French people: * Vive la Republique! Democratic et Social !” 
à JAMES FORBES, 
l i One of the Uncultured. 
f New ORLEANS, La., June Lith, 1878. 
Dean Frrenps: Having made in the last six months a 
successful tour from Michigan to this city, we now propose 
to pass July, August, and September on a tour to include 
the following cities: Dallas, Little Rock, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York City, Newark, and Boston, and such other towns 
and villages as may desire us, One or more lectures may 
be had on any reformatory topics, viz., Spiritualism, Free 
religion, temperance, labor reform, linance, etc. Mr. Van- 
dercook will sing original songs at each lecturé,” Mrs, Brown 


I vas subprized. do findt I vas not dead. But id must pe 
pecause I pud my trudst in te Lordt ven I brays him te 
nidght pefore ven id vas rainin so hardt as never vas mit 
some mudght thunder. {zay do him as I got myself indo 
mine leedle ped, now [ lays mineself down 2 sleep, I brays 
te Lordt do vatch his sheep. If dey should drown pefore I 
vake, the vite one vas to Kathleen take. Now I drusts in te 
Lordt so long as Kathleen shtands py me, mit my side: 


valley-gountry. Te fences vas so queer-like, you could nod 
guess but dey vas made of te sthumps of te trees, and so dey 
vas. Dey looks just like so many large pig spiders a lying 
on.2 their backs, mit their feets sthicking up along side 
one mit anoder. Dey vassartingly an offence and a tefence, 
Dey “ sthumps ” de cows do gid at the cabbage patge dat 
yay, and they “ gives it nb.” . 

As yesdertay vag Badertay, so yas dis day 4 te Lordt’s tay 


Bud I vas dinks I vould tell you some dings else about dis. 


Scribture in 2 of the Kings lith gapture of the 5th verses, 
all about Naman te leper who vas told do by the prophet 
“gwo do de river Jordan ant vash hisself ” for 2 ged avay his 
unclean-linen-ess ; vitch all seemed te pest ding he could-do 


the leper” do vash hisself from te ungleanness, yet. he do 
say dat de leper var a bad dirdty pizness of te vorst kindt. 
So I differs mit him ven he say dat it vas only te “faith ” 
dat vich vas his cure, and so cis man goes on all apout 
faith, bud-nod 1 vord does he say all apont te zaving ‘grace 


ve must vash in te plood of dat man he galls Griste; but 
how vas we do get te stains out of the plood. 


I dinks it vas. 


vor meeting.. I nevare go do te gountry church ven Ivas.. 


under de zircumstanzes; bud I dinks dat man-of-Got, made . 
von grand mishdake ven he say it vas no goot 4 ‘Naman. 


of soap and vater in making 1 person clean, but he insists ~ 


pad enough 4 an only father 2 spill te plood of his pegotten’ | 


son, and a misdake all apout, sin, tamnation and bloodhy 
murder. I does nod propose do pe skardt indo Himmel in 


dat vay Ithas begome.te fashion I see to disgard te hell- 


vire-brimstone arrangemendt, vich vas no doubt te vay to 


magke some beeples afraidt and to gedt dem some brefer- . 


ence 4 to sing some prazes all aroundt a Big Drone in 
anodter blace called Himmel; and so dey say dey got some 
faith and dat is vare dey is do die ven dey go to, vedder dey 
mage some other vellers happy and goot or nod, ‘Faith ” 


in te “ goot time goming ” is all they axes, ‘bud as 4 me. 


give me lipperdy or give me debt. 
Pennedtt, I am drooly, 


“Go on” brudder 
Scrmipr (mit you.) — 


Mr. Eprtror: Allow me to direct your attention to the 
fact that a reverend lecturer in your vicinity is impressing 
the way-worn path of antique truth with his colossal weight 
and determined footsteps, A man of splendid literary taste, 
but unacquainted as yet with those sweet secret paths 
known only to the patient aud profound lover and seeker of 
truth, ; 

How can I sufficiently thank him for quoting that har- 
monious stanza from Milton's divine hymn to the nativity,’ 
for those splendid passages from Shakspere—and then such 
precious things extracted from Tyndall’s pages, that would 
send a thrill to the calm heart of ‘Socrates, or cause the 
thoughtful soni of Democritus to seem a shade Jess divine. 
Yet, as might be expected, he perverts and misrepresents 
the thoughts of this great scientist—the gem of our age, - 

Does Tyndall deny the freedom of the will? Asreverting 
in a late speech to that immense chain in which a multi- 
tude of causes conspire to produce an effect, he is caréful to 
place the man himself in the position of a great important 
link. 

What object can be more grand than a soul imbued with 
varied thoughts and associations, a fountain of motives 
guided by one ruling passion? Insome important decision, 
the last differentiation reaches an advance point, which the. 
man has never before attained, while the mental elation 


attendant upoe this culmination, proclaims the birth of a` 
spontaneous independent thought, or motive of action, the 
product: of his own mind processes—of himself, 


Who can 
write upon any subject successfully until his mind is fully 
imbued with the spirit of the same? What anguish is more 
keen than that of a genius, when he finds another obtaining 
the credit due to his own authorship? . i 
Much is attributed to environment, but the soul is a cruci- 
ble which receives elements into its fiery chamber, to re-cre- 
ate them, and such emanations acquire a divinity which is. 
the free life-issue of the man himself. The will is undowbt- 
edly free, and has force to resist the power of transmitted 
impressions, ‘‘ Wheel within wheel, and soul within spirit,” 


what an unlearned jumble? How serenely would Darwin ` 


ignore such puny conclusions, and walk out with bis micro- 
scope to sit at the feet of nature, as she marshalls the atoms 
to do her bidding. f . 

Mr. Cook resembles the man who never saw a child, and 


believes that a)] things are received from the hand of God , 


full grown, overlooking the cycles which elapse between the 
formation of the fusoria and the man. as 
Degrees are the science and machinery of the universe; 
with deliberate and majestic force evolving at its own proper 
period, the sun or the dew-drop, the human heart, or the 
human conscience. If Mr. Cook’s views are not pantheistic, 
they are at least identical, with those which are so esteemed 


by the thinking world, while the theories long since ` 


expioded, mouldy relics of Duns Scotus and the middle 
ages, challenges our belief: ‘‘Tne plan of ali created 
things is hid somewhere in the substance of God.” 

We seem to hear repeated the honest declaration of learned 
Buddhists, that there is no God, but a blind irresponsible 
force; and that the best worship consists in plans for self- 
defense. After daintily: tasting the Pierian spring, our 
lecturer invites Madame Mystery to throw her veil over the 
whole subject, which she might have done with as much 
propriety before he commenced his lectures, saving him 
muck labor and ineffectual attempts to explain that which’ 
yields nothing to the efforts of the timid and inconsistent 
thinker, 


Mr, Cook has much faith in chemical identity, and sup- 
poses, no doubt, that his decision is final on the germ ques-. 


tion, so that scientists need make no more investigations 
with microscopes of improved power. He constructs quite 
a stupendous individual out of the co-ordinating ‘power, not 
alluding to the fact that the most respectable ghoat in qués- 
tion must be responsible for the manufacture of much which 


| is malicious and hurtful, and that bis path of creative glory 


is strewed with the mangled victims of his improvidence 
and procrastination. P 
The lecturer in question, without sufficient reasoning, 


to so triumphantly by Cosin, who cannot sufficiently admire 
the obedience of the atom to the laws of nature, displaying 
at least a capacity for future development. A few distin- 
guished scientists pronounce matter naturally inert, but Mr. 
Cook, with: delirious zeal for the honor of God—while he 
grants that matter is possessed of ethereal properties—esteems 
the phenomena of nature too stupendous to be accomplished 


the least advance into the creative region being out. of the 
sphere of finite powers. God must leave his throne to give 
lungs to the tadpole, orto prevent one animal kingdom from 
encroaching upon another; though Clark “supposes these 
kingdoms to be interlocked without the power of separation. 

Promethean fire does not belong exclusively to Jove; the 
leviathan submits not to a galling chain; neither does a 


rival of God.” 7 
Mr. Cock’s soul. is more ethereal than his spirit; but; 


eliminate something stijl more ethereal, which will cast the 


depreciates the great and efficient powers of nature, alluded ; 


according to the law of progress, this soul is destined to’ 


without a constant supply from the fountain of infinite force, © 


genius, whom Cosin with commendable warmth styles “the: ~ 


: present existence into the shade, so that the reverend gentle- | 
man will probably find in the end that all the souis 

+ belonging to his theory will turn out to be spiritual bodies 
and nothing more. ' f i 

That life, which is merely a spark. a flash of organized 
existence—the memories and hopes which are the delicate 
activities of the same—is termed a canse by the shallow 
thinker, when it is only an effect of the systematic opera- 
tions of nature. There can be nothing more fallacious than 
Mr. Cook’s idea, that tbe spirit is a subtle entity capable of 
clinging to a refined organism or fragment of the same; both 
being imperishable and destined thus to be preserved from 
the general wreck which attends the decomposition of gross 
matter. 

The whole force of our organism is taxed for the perform- 
‘ance of every physical and moral act, and these even cannot 
compass its lofty aims. If there is such a thing as a spirit- 
ual body, figuring largely in any world, it is now entirely 
dependent for all that if possesses or can manifest upon 
that organization with which we are acquainted. What can 
it be but body, being an offshoot of body? Repeat or refine 
these offshoots to any extent, such emanations wiil be simply 
existences capable of soul phenomena. A body can never 
change or transfigure into a soul, A soul is the act of the 
body, and action is not being. 

A. hope or memory is not a substantiated thing; it is a 

. phosphorescent spark upon the sea of life, dying in the 
instant which gave it birth. 

Can we imagine for a moment that the deity is constantly 
supplying some ethereal property to organizations, which 
could not be benefitted by that which did not grow with and 
out of themselves. And how amusing the thought that 
when phenomena are to be expected, poor and awkward 
nature must, of course, make the first move, or nothing is 
done to all short-sighted human appearauce. The article 
being duly manufactured, a lively little deity comes up, 
with a hot iron in his hand, and burning his pame upon it, 
exclaimed: ‘‘This is my work.” And everybédy cries 
:“ Hosanna.” e aa 
-How preposterous the idea that finite and infinite life exist 
in a state of necessary relation to each other, that nature is 
forced to join impossible harmonies, when the sweetest 
sound is born of her discords, and the richest light is thrown 
up from a background of cruelty and gloom. Her highest 
achievements are wrought from the inmost recesses of her 
spirit, while perfections and eyen faults are interesting, 
chiefly from the fact that they are peculiar to herself, 

Respectfully, ZILLAH, 


MORRILL, Kansas, June 22, 1878. 
Frienp Bennett: It has been some time since you beard 
. from me, but I have not forgotten you or the cause. I have 
just returned from a long, protracted trip to the central and 
southern part of this State. I founda great many Liberals, 
and numbers that would take THE TRUTH SEEKER if they 
could spare the money. Hard times press heavily on new 
beginners in a new country. The people are looking for 
better times, but I am afraid they will not come in time to 
save Many a poor man’s farm from the block. It does me 
good to see greenbackers and Liberalism gaining ground, 
and if we can keep the parties purged of traitors and send 
them where they belong, and each organization wotks faith- 
fully for the object it was created for, it will accomplish its 
-good work, to the benefit of the people; if not, we can do 
“nothing. i 
ranks; but there are always some thin-skinned gentlemen 
who will object toa move if they are not the first coun- 
seled, and would ruin a cause they had been working for 
. years to establish rather than another should progress taster 
than they, or make a move independent of them. Mr. 
Abbot is one of such men, If he can’t ‘be the bell-wether, 
he will do all he can to scatter the flock, as can be seen by 
his past record with The Index; and I am sorry to say 
that there are some readers of The Index who are 20 made 
up in the man that they will not read both sides of the 
question, and are as bigoted to him as the Christians are to 
their Christ, I have taken Zhe Index since the first year of 
its publication up to last January, and TuE TROTE SEEKER 
from the first. number; and it seems as if I was well ac- 
quainted with you and Mr. Abbot, and I think I am, if a 
man can gather anything that flows from another's pen. 
Your views on ali questions are told in a straightforward 
manner, in language that all can understand; no equivoca- 
tions, no words used, or sentences formed, so as to have a 
double meaning. I believe that your aim and intentions are 
for the general good of man, religiously, morally, and polit- 
itally. =o ; 
As for Mr. Abbot I can’t say so much. In certain direc- 
tions he has done a good work and worked hard; but the 
position he has taken in this Comstock affair is like the 
cow that ‘gave a good mess of milk and then kicked it all 
over. . I think he showed the cloven foot several times. I 
did not like his course in the Butts and Index Association 
difticulty; also, in a letter he sent me, at the starting of THE 
Trorn SEEEER, Stating that you and Butts started it for 
the purpose of breaking down The Indea I don’t like his 
views on the finance question; and, above all, the wet 
blanket he threw over you at your arrest, and classing the 
seventy thousand signers of your petition as knaves, fools, 
or obscenists. E am no writer, but I believe it to be the 
duty of every signer of that petition to snub Mr. Abbot or 
acknowledge the corn. I not only signed it, but circulated 
it; and, out of the whole number (nearly one hundred), I 
know there was not one in favor of circulating obscene 
"literature. Some of the most prominent men in the county, 
besides some prominent church members, signed it. Iam 
pretty confident they were not all fools or knaves, as Mr. 
Abbot tries to make Col. Ingersoll cut to be. He says Col. 
Ingersoll is good-natured. T think he is, or he would snub 
Mr, Abbog or acknowledge his good-natured stupidity in 
aigning the petition. Mr: Abbot was so used to contentions 
awhile in the Christian Church that he is not at home unless 
he can find fault and cause a rupture in the Liberal ranks. 
‘His Comstockism will, if he has the power, tear to pieces 
the League which he has been for years building up, and 
make it impotent. As chief of that organization, instead of 
marshaling his forces and coming to the rescue of one of 
-its members, he slinks back into the enemy’s camp, from 
_ 'whence he originated, and joins the howl of the Anthony 
crew. He-was fed and curried in the wrong stall to bea 
true leader of the Liberal party. He isnot the man for The 
Index.: His index finger curves too much towards the 
orthodox tree, where he.once gathered fruit and longs to 
i pick again. As an-editor of a Liberal paper, he is too re- 
‘fined, too respectable, too moral (Christian morality) to 
tell the truth without misrepresenting or downright lying, 
too refined to publish some subjects that_ science requires, 
‘and the people, for their own good, should know, too 
_reapectable to speak about things by their proper names for 
-fear his orthodox friends will cry out, “See what a vile set 
these Liberals are?” To his eighth demandment he asks 


"es 


l he Truth Seeker, July 6, 1828. 


Iam very sorry to see contention in the Liberal. 


Bag 


‘that all laws looking to the enforcement of ‘ Christian’ 
morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall be con- 
formed. to the requirements of natura] morality, equal 
rights, and impartial liberty.” Has he abrogated his eighth 
demandment? Go on, Bennett, your paper is doing a good 
work. If Abbot howls and lies, you and Mr. Leland are 
enough for him. Punch all the Hes out, and make a good 
truthful Infidel, out of him, or drive him, with his respecta- 
bility and fine-haired morality, where they belong. 
. Yours for the right, J. W. Scorer, 


. Hupson, Mass., June 22, 1878. 
Mr. EDITOR: Mr. Seward Mitchell, of Cornville, Me., the 
long-time iconoclastic writer and defender of free thought 
and human rights, in a letter addressed to me about two 
weeks since, from Norridgewock jail, Norridgewock, Me., 
states that he and his companion, Josie Chase, were arrested 
and lodged in jail for sixty days, for living their own lives 
in their own way without asking leave of priest or magis- 
trate. He is permitted to go cut every day, a privilege 
entirely denied her, which distinction of sex, he justly pro 
tests against in the strongest terms. Thisis anather illustra- 
tion of the fraud and tyranny of class legislation and male 
usurpation which will cause Maine, when right instead of 
bigotry prevails, to hide itself in shame. Never was there 
a time, when brave utterances and earnest endeavors were 

needed more than now. Very truly, Gro. ©. Warre. 


. CENTRAL, S. C., June 27, 1878. 
Duar BennerT: I feel so grateful to you and brother 
Leland, that I must tell you about it. You know I am one of 
the 70,000 damphools who signed the petition for which we 
are to be forever excommunicated from the congregation of 
the Lord, Tony, & Co., 10 say nothing of the righteous indig- 
nation of his eminence Francis E. Abbot. But here is what 
makes me rejoice and feel like returning thanks—it is the 
way in which you and brother Leland have dusted that 
cultured gentleman’s jacket. Well it is really funny. 1 
wonder if he knows he is Whipped, and that the whole 70, 
000, whom he has sought to slander and insult from a lying 
standpoint, now have his measure, and find that the 
Liberal element in the United States will receive no very 
perceptible shock when Mr. Abbot shall step down and out 
of the Infidel ranks. for he is to the cause of mental free- 
dom just what.Benedict Arnold wasto American Liberty, 
and would sell his birthright for a mess of Mrs. Grundy’s 
pottage, or a Comstock plaster of respectable rascality. 
Again let me thank you and brother Leland for your effectual 
castigation of the great cultured I Am, 

Brother Bennett, I hope in a short time to send you one 
or two subscribers; they have promised it ag soon as they 
can getthe money. Iam loaning my paper out now all 
the time. Ihave callsalmost every day, and every one that 
reads THE TRUTH SEEKER speaks of it in flattering terms; it 
geta better every week. The *‘ Darwins,” by Mrs. Sienker, 
is causing a good many young folkstoread the paper. I 
hope ere long to see ‘‘ The Darwins” in book form ; I think 
it will find purchasers. Fraternally thine, R. M. Casry. 

[“ The Darwins ” will be issued in book form as soon as 
completed.—Ep. T. 8. ] 


. 


Honey Grove, Texas, June 16, 1878, 

Dear Bro. Bennett: Old age is on me at last. As our 
common friend. (Charles Stephenson) said about death— 
said he, in his last moments, ‘‘ It has come at last.” If my 
letter be childish, it is nothing more than the course of 
nature that it should be so. You may call to mind that I 
was born in 1799. Iam the oldest man I know in Texas. 
Iam in fine health this morning, so is my first and only 
wife. She was born in 1802. We were married in 1827. 
We have one daughter and three sons living. They are in 

ood circumstances, living here in Texas. They are all 
{nfidels, but much respected. ; : 

Now, my old friend, if you had time to write me a simple 
sentimental letter, l-have nd doubt it would cheer my feel- 
ings in the gloom of old age. Jam now reading ‘ Views 
of Our Heavenly Home,” by A. J. Davis. It does not give 
me the pleasure 1 looked for. I admit that the declarations 
may be true, but I cannot grasp the sense. What does he 
mean by saying universes, uSing the plural? But yet I 
consider A. J. Davis one of the wonders of the world. I 
consider A. J. Davis and D. M. Bennett two of the bes: 
workers in the world. And what name more notorious, 
unless it be that of Henry Ward Beecher ? 

The first-in fame, the last in iofamy, the bold and truth- 
ful Trova SEEKER makes its regular-visits. But I must 
say before long, “ Stop my paper.” I shall not be able to 
read much longer. I am going out with the impression that 
what we call death is but an incident in life. I hope to live 
forever. You and I may meet in the néxt world. They 
call it the Summer Land. How I wish I may meet you 
there. I think I know you now as well as I do any man I 
never saw. -I have your ‘‘ Biography,” and I have your 
picture. I kaow what your friends say, and 1 know what 
your enemies say. So farewell until we meet in the Sum- 
mer Land. J. A. RUTHERFORD. 


FACTS FROM MY SUNDAY READINGS. 


Almanac Items for July —July 3d is the first of the -dog- 
days. The dog-days precede or follow the heliacal rising 
of the star Sirius in the constellation of the Greater Dog, in 
the morning. The extreme heat of this season of the year 
was connected by the ancients with the appearance of this 
star in the morning, and dogs were supposed to be then 
more liable to rabies, and festivals were instituted for the 
killing of dogs during this season. By the precession of the 
equinox the rising of Sirius in the morning has been changed 
to the latter end of August, and in a few thousand years it 
will happen in the dead of winter. 

July Fourth, American Independence. This day was for- 
merly called St. Builion’s day, and there was an old saying 
tnat ‘‘if the deer rise up dry and lie down dry on 5t. Bull- 
ion’s dey, there will bea good gose harvest,” meaning that 
dry weather at this season is favorable to crops, 

July Seventh.— The translation of St. Thomas à Becket 
(Thomas—Hebrew—means a twin). 

July Fifizenth,—St, Bwithin's day is remarkable on ac- 
count of the notion that if it rain on this day there will be 
more or less rain for forty days tocome. St. Swithin lived 
over one thousand years ago. He was the originator of 
tithes in England The story runs that he was buried at 
his own requést in the churchyard of the cathedral, and one 
hundred years after, desiring to give him greater honor, 
the priests began removing his remains into the interior on 
the fifteenth of July; a heavy fall. of rain stopped them — 
the rain lasted forty days — and the priests then gave up 
thé project, thinking the saint opposed to the removal. 

The twenty-fifth is dedicated to St. James, the apostle. 
In Catholic times it was customary for the priests to bless 
the apples on this day. eee 


The primitive Romans had, at first, a year of ten months, 
-making 304 days. ‘ 

God is but a magnitied non-natural man.—Arneld, 

In the Holy Inquisition, during 500 years, 5,000,000 of 
human beings were fiendishly tortured to death.— Victor 
Hugo. 

. When Josua said to t 
boss then ?— T. B. J. 


Bennett is the uncrucified savior of Infidelity.—A Corre- 
spondent. i ‘ 


he sun, “ Stand thou still,” who was 


OLD ENGLISH PROVERBS. 

A lie has no legs, but scandal has wings. 

Al is net gain that is got into the purse, 

An apple, an egg, a nut, you may eat after a slut. 

An hour in the morning is worth two in the afternoon.. 

An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy. ` 

Antiquity is not always a mark of verity [old bibles, for 
instance]. 

A single fact is worth a shipload of argument. 
` A smart reproof is better than smooth deceit. 

-As welcome as the flowers in May.. ` 

A wager is a fool’s argument. 

A willing mind makes a light foot. 
ELMINA 


DRAKE SLENKER. 


GRAMMAR. , 
MANSFIELD, O., June 16, 1878. 
DEAR EDITOR: Undoubtedly several of your readers have 

been more or less diverted by the altercation between 

Messrs. Einstein and Leland. The clause, ‘at least nobody 

that The index has as yet printed,” in Mr. L.’s letter of the 

lith ult., attraced my especial attention. Since he has said 
that he wrote advisedly, and has repeatedly attempted to’ 

‘defend the expression without seeing the point of Mr. E.’s 

criticism, it is funnier still, ‘Atleast nobody whose com- 

munication Zhe Index has yet printed,” renders the phrase- 
ology more explicit, 

But please allow me to give a partitive review of Mr. 
Finstein’s letter in Ton Trorm BEKER of yesterday. F 
think [ cin show that it contains more errors than sentences, 
the first of which is composed of ill-chosen and worse- 
arranged elements. Compare, ‘nevertheless Ido not in- 
tend to engage in a protracted and superfluous controversy,” 
with hig last clause. Change ‘‘ will” to “should” in the 
second. Omit ‘‘ past” and “in them” in the third. ‘* Hach 
other,” in the fourth, should be ‘‘one another.” The prin- 
cipal proposition, in the fifth, should read, ‘‘My intention 
was neither to praise nor to censure it,” The sixth is very 
suggestive. Mr. Editor, on what of your part have you a: 
“weak spot,” or a “bad conscience?” The sign of the: 
infinitive is not “needed” after “need” in the seventh. 
The eighth is so bad that lam compelled to reproduce it: 
' My letter, as well as his of the 11th inst., has been before. 
your readers, whom I confidently leave to judge whether 
bis is friendly and just to The dndew, whether it deserved 
my criticism, and what I said is correct.” - 

I hope this is sufficient to expose his fallacious pretension 
that he can write the English language understandingly, a 
task which very few are capable of performing, The rest of 
his jargon is equally faulty, and ‘‘ weak spots” remain in 
what has been criticised. There are two kinds of ignora- 
muses; the one is conscious, and the other unconscious, of 
his own ignorance, The latter. should engage our warmer 
sympathies. Respectfully, J. J. BURDGE, 


A LETTER FROM ELMINA DRAKE SLENKER. 


Mr, Eprron : I regret very much that your very able and 
interesting correspondent, Mrs. Elmina Slenker, cannot le 
with us at the Watkins Convention. I hope you and other 
friend of hers will prevail upon her to change her mind and 
come to Watkins. J know hundreds of her readers would 
consider it a great pleasure to take her by the hand and 
make her personal acquuintance. 

The following is her letter, which is all very good aside. 
from over-estimation of myself as a Liberal worker, and I 
hope the reader will pardon me for not withholding that, 
portion of it. H. L. Gruen. 

t Dear Ferenn: I was proud and pleased to see my 
name in the last TRUTH SEEKER among the honored and 
honorable list of notables who were invited to attend the 
Freethinker’s Couveation at Watkins. I should greatly 
enjoy being there and forming one of such an assemblage 
as that will be of the wise, good, and great of the land. I 
should rejoice to look upon the faces of so many whose 
names have been to me as household words, and whose 
printed thoughts have given me so much pleasure and 
knowledge. I would like to throw the littie mite of influ- 
ence I have in the scale of Liberalism in that public pro- 
nounced way that can only be done at such great conven- 
tions as this, but I am too far away, and too much confined 
by home cares and duties to be able to accept the invitation 
to meet with you all on that noped-Lo-be pleasant occasion. 
it is generous of you to think of psrtly paying my expenses 
there, I thank wil who are thus kind, and um deeply grateful 
for the many marks of good will and appreciation I have 
received from Liberals all over the country. 

It is true I have labored faithfuliy to the full extent of my 
means, and with tongue and pen for half a lifetime for the. 
spread of Freethought, but I have done it with a glad heart. 
and a willing spirit, and the reward is coming as bread cast. 
upon the waters. From here aud there and yonder ; from. 
village, hamlet, and city ; from the backwoods, the prairies: 
and ihe beautiful farms, comes the cheering voice of the 
free! - 

Oid myths, creeds, aud superstitions are fast loosing their 
hold upon the minds of men, and science, truths, facts, and 
realities are taking their places. Gods and devils have all 
departed, and men and women are standing in their places. 

Thanks for thy card. I have many times thought of 
writing to thee aud telling thee how pleased I was at seeing 
thee so earnest, energetic, and ‘faithful in thy labors for a 
cause I bave so much at heart. {see thy name in all Lib- 
eral papers, and in many that are not so liberal, Thine has 
been a great work, well performed, and may thee long live 
to speak for the duped and priest-ridden, and help to opèn 
a way for them into the light, cheerful, pleasant paths of 
the true and the real. Thine gratefully and fraternally, . 
` ELMINA DRAKE SLENKER. 


i 


Mr. R. J. Nunn calls the attention of electricians to the 
use ot antimony as a negative element to replace carbon in: 
some galvanic batteries where sulphuric acid is uséd as the: 
exciting fluid. - He mentions among its advantages its cheap-- 
ness, the absence of scaling and disintegration, and the fact. 
that galvanization begins almost immediately on immersion. _ 
He overcame the brittleness of the proposed substitute: 
by casting it on a core of copper. 


Ao 


The Tenth Beeker, July 6; 1878. 


The Passion of a Sun. - 
[Suggested by the modern theory of the birth of 
solar systems from primeval fire-mist. 

BY A. E. LANCASTER, 
Ages azo, an infinite mist of spiendor, 
I trailed through brooding vastitudes of 
space, 
Biding the hour my vaprous depths should 
render 
The embryo worlds hid in their bright em- 
brace. 


That dread day dawned. 
*mid thunder 
No language, thought, dream, vision might 
rehearse, 
My children broke from me,in blazing wonder, 
New stars amid a star-brimmed universe. 


Then I, the central sun of that vast system. 
rn on’ my circling worlds with fond de- 
sire, 
Sending soft beams to lingérinely kiss them, 
And vearning to them with my heart of fire. 


I watched them grandly grow. Through pulse 
of earthquake, 
Slow change of wind and wave, rain, frost, 
and tide, 
I heard stupendous beasts fantastie mirth 
make, 
And through unbounded, manless Edens 
- stride, 


As, through slow time, humanity’s tender es- 
sence 
Strove in strange brood of beasts that grovel- 
ing trod, 
8o, in first man, akin te brute in presence, 
Gleamed that insatiate soul which yearns for 
God, 
Then dawned for me that shining life of an- 
guish 
Whieh must endure tili my last race be run, 
Till my last lingering satellite shall languish, ' 
And drop dead on the bosom of me, its sun. 


Within my body of flame a soul was hidden 
Where passionate sympathy held lonely: 


*Mid lightning and 


reign: 
And in my throbbing spheres arose, God-bid- 
den, R 
Oreatures who learned the awful touch of 
pain. 
Each grief was mine, from the faint, fragrant 
_ Sorrow 
Of wounded blossoms that in my love breath 
grew, 
From baffled human hopes which owned the 


morrow 
To the dread pangs gigantic angels knew. 


O soft the touch wherewith my lovelight hov- 
ered 
Round two young human souls whose thirsty 
lips 
Drank of each other’s being, nor discovered 
Vague prophecies of passion’s near eclipse, 


One other joy was mine; where battle gory 
Fields dewy sweet had soaked in blood and 
mire, 
I raised them up to honor by my glory, 
And kissed them back to beauty with my fire, 


Yorlds bloomed and withered round me; as in 
& Vision 
I heard shrill wailings wander through the 


sky, 
Heard the loud laugh of phantom-like derision 
From maddened stars that had begun to die. 


Strange loves, wierd hates, unutterable re- 
< morses, 
These the black fruit my sun-fed children 
bare, 
My proudest-stars, abloom with radiant forces, 
Knew the sad smiles of measureless despair, 


Through my vast heart soft symphonies of 
sadness 
Thrilled from green-sweet or gray-grown 
world’s afar— 
The pain crushed joy, the mirth transformed 
to madness, 
The wasting passion of oach wearied star. 
fl eried: “O God, when shall my course be fn- 
ished! 
When shal] these worlds return to me, thelr 
sire, 
And I, my solar sovereignty diminished. 
Become once more that floating dream of 
fire?” 
I pined to lose this superconscious being, 
Phuntomed with memories that I dared not 
name, 
And feol {in endless dreams my senses freeing) 


Vast, shuddering throbs of sympathetic 
fame. 
Flesh of my flesh, ye passionate worlds that 


wander, 
Now far. now near,in me ye live, ye die! 
‘Through me ye pass to that eternal Yonder, 
Whose infinite hand replenishes the sky. 


But to what end? When yonder constellation 
Melts to faint realms of reminiscent spray. 

Shall not the soul from fleshly degradation 
Escape to smile at impotent decay? 


“Answer!” I groaned, “O Nature, anguish- 
breeding! 
‘Answer, thou God! that hearest my shudder- 
ing ery!” 
And from each star swept a solt solemn plead- 
ing, 
As though that voiceless one had breathed a 
sigh! —The Evolution, 


a i 

A TRAVELING minister observed a rough look- 
ing man lounging in front of an Elko saloon 
last Sunday, and approaching him, asked. “My 
friend, do you know where men go, eventually, 
who hang about saloons and gambling houses 
.on the Loré’s day?” “Yer whistlin’, I do, pard, 
They spar for grub here till the hash factories 
tumble on their racket, an’ then some on ‘em 
strike out fur Tusearory, an’ a few drift over to 
Bureky. I’m fiy on that programme, pard—bin 
over the routes myself.” The minister pinned 
on an agonizing smile and sadly passed on.— 
Alko Post, 


Over-Population. 


The other day a tornado swept through a 
city in China and killed. ten thousand peo- 
ple. The incident was mentioned in our 
newspapers; just mentioned, and that was 
ali. But the Chinese are human beings, and 
the misery caused by this wholesaie destruc- 
tion of life among the surviving friends and 


‘relatives of the slain must have been appall- 


ing. But no one seemed to think or to care 
for “the other’ hearts that must ache ’’—~so 
far off as China. What cynic was it who 
said the best of us would feel more anguish 
in pricking her little finger with a thorn than 


she would on hearing that a hundred thou-. 


sand Hindoos had been burned to death? 


The other day, also, in England, a lady |- 


‘was deprived of the custody of her little 


child,a beautiful girl of seven years, who 
was taken from her and given to the father, 
although - that father had previously signed 
away his legal and natural rights to her. 
This eyent, which, no doubt, has inflicted 
much misery upon the mother—but no more 
than that felt by the Chinese mothers left 
childless by the tornado—has excited. wide- 
spread interest here as well as in England; 
and, Lam told by a friend who knows, that 
there is scarcely a journal in either country 
which has not commented at some length, 
and witha good deal of feeling, upon it. 
Perhaps a sufficient reason for this curious 
contrast may be found in the fact that the 
f tornado was the act of God—if one may be 
. aliowed to use that expression in this age of 
real or pretended disbelief in the existence of 
God--while the taking away of the little 
English girl from her mother was the act 
of man. If God—or the blind forces of 
nature, or whatever else one may choose 
to say—sends a tornado, no one can-help 
it; but it is within the power of men to pre- 


' vent future judges from making unnecessa- 


rily cruel and urjust decisions. Now I, who 
am a mere woman, do not say that Sir George 
Jessell, the Master of the Rolls, in deciding 
that Mre. Besant’s child must be torn from 
her and given to its father, made an unjust 
‘decision; but I remark that a great number. 
of your contemporaries, here and in England, 
are evidently of that opinion. Even such a 
highly moral and respectable j urnal as The 
New York Times, following the skillfully 
veiled but still apparent lead of its London 
namesake, is practically “down” on Sir 
George; so are excellent journals like the 
Baltimore American and the Springfield Re- 
publican... The point is that Mrs. Besant has 
been terribly punished because she held, ex- 
pressed, and taught certain opinions con- 
cerning the existence of God and the incréase 
of population; in other words, because she 
was an Atheist and a Malthusian. The 
judge ruled it was bis duty to protect ‘‘ the 
worldly interests ” of the child, and that her 
worldly: interests would be injured by per- 
mitting her to remain in the guardianship of 
such a mother, The consequences of the 
marriage relation are far-reaching; the law 
will do that for children born in wedlock 
which it will not do for illegitimate off 
spring; yet it might seem that for the sake of 
society, as well as of such children, especial 
care should be taken of their morals, The 
law will not do if, save under certain contin- 
gencies, _ 

Not long since, an unchaste woman, the 
inmate of a house. of ill-fame, brought suit 
against a man whom she claimed to be the 
father of her child—a girl—for its support. 
lt was shown that the mother would educate 
the child in vice and bring it up to follow in 
her own footsteps, and that the money sued 
for would only enable her to do this more 
effectually. But the Court ordered the 
money to be paid, and ruled that the mother 
was the only. guardian of the child. 

Mrs. Besant’s little girl would not have. 
been brought up in vice had she remained 
with her mother, for Mrs. Besant isa lady 
of irreproachable virtue; but she would 
have been educated in her mother’s opin- 
ions, She had been born in lawful marriage, 
and the Court was bound to look after 
her ‘‘ worldly interests.” 

It seems to be probable, however, that 
Mrs. Besant would not have been deprived 
of her daughter had she contented herself 
with being an Atheist and had not insisted 
upon being a Malthusian also. Atheism of 
various shades is rather fashionable in En- 
gland just now; no one is tabooed in society 
because he does not believe in God. But 
Malthusian doctrines are under a ban—albeit 
that Malthusian practices may prevail to a 
greater extent than is generally suspected. 
Mrs. Besant had written and published a 
book advocating the adoption of means to 
restrict the over-population of the country, 
and explaining clearly what these means 


might be. It is not true, your contempora- 
ries say, that there is anything immoral in 
this book; they insist that it will do nothing 
towards encouraging vicious practices, since 
all who are inclined to vice already know 
how to sin with at least physical impunity. 
They remark that the higher and middle 


classes of society already practice the pre-. 


cautions which the book recommends; and 
that the classes for whom it is especially 
written are those who ‘‘spawn children, 
half of whom must be paupers.” Here, for 
example, is the vigorous and almost rade 
language in which one of your most, estima- 
ble contemporaries speaks. Says the Spring- 
fida Republican: 


‘The great question of restricting the in- 
crease of the population is impossible to 
smother by any legal circumseriptions. The 
world has arrived at that age when there are 
few new realms to conquer, and the progress 
of science is lengthening the term of. life 
perceptibly even year by year. Whether an 
utter recklessness of increase is to be con- 
tinued perpetually, with a corresponding 
perpetual growth of pauperism and disorder, 
is a question of serious imminence. Some. 
wherg there must be a pause. .The checks 
of famine, pestilence, and war decrease as 
an intelligent civilization extends. The 
checks of forbearance and prevention are be- 
ginning to take their places. It may be 
fairly said that in the best informed portions. 
of our social fabric they are already: opera- 
tive. In France the people have found thin 
out; and certainly, in considering the com- 
parative prosperity of France, this fact can- 
not be left out,- But, generally apeaking, 
the very class that recruits pauperism, and 
must, until man is other than he is, con- 
tinue to recruit it, knows nothing except to 
breed as uncoucernedly as flies or fish; and 
the result is avast substratum of utter pov- 
erty and Abasement, and every city a tre- 
mendous nursery.ot crime., This matter is 
inseparably. juined with the simple case of 
Rev. Frank Sesant’s suit to recover his child 
to religious’and conventional education.” 


I should like to remark, by the way, and 
in order to remove a common misapprehen- 
sion, that, during a somewhat long residence 
in France, I learned that the restriction of 
the increase of po; ulation in that country 
is brought about, not by the methods which 
high medica! authorities assure us are fear- 
fully prevalent in New Hagland, but by the 
continence of married people. 
tainly no sin in this, but the whole subject 
is one that is involved in diffic culty, and that, 


‘perhaps, one of my sex should not discuss, — 


Anastatia Ambler, in N. Y. Graphie. 
— OS e 
Are Prayers Ever Answered ? 


BAPTISTS GIVING INSTANCES IN WHICH THEY 
ARE AND IN WHICH THEY ARE NOT. 


The: Baptist ministers yesterday discussed 
the subject: ‘‘Is there any guidance of the 
holy spirit in specific cases?” The essayist 
was the Rev. James Waters of Passaic. His 
conclusions were that the function of the 
spirit is to clarify the understanding of men. 
Having the spirit, the mind has greater 
vigor, force, confidence, faith, and courage 
in life’s battles. The spirit is not to super- 
sede the soul’s faculties, but to stimulate 
them, 

Many of the brethren claimed that there 
were many answers to men’s prayers by the 
holy spirit which must have been special 
acts of intervention. 

Brother Cailhopper, of Keyport, N. J., 
told about his own child, who was thought 
to be dying with diphtheria, when the brother 
was. praying, * Lord, if there be any help 
for the child, for Christ’s sake send it;” and, 
almost immediately an old Woman entered 
the house and asked to treat the child, as the 
doctor had given it up to death. She boiled 
some beans ina bag, applied them, and the 
disease was expelled. Brother Cailhopper 
thought that the words of. the prayer were 
dictated by the spirit. 

Brother Coleman said that he had a story 
to match Brother Cailhopper’s. He, too, 
had a child sick with diphtheria; he had-laid 
it down dead, as he supposed. But a physi- 
cian worked over it for three hours and re- 
stored it to life. And Brother Coleman did 
not pray for the chiid’s recovery a, syllable. 
[Laughter.] 

Brother Harris; of Bloomfield, N.-J., told 
a story of a missionary who was warned not 
to enter the house of a certain ill-tempered 
man in his ‘neighborhood, on pain of being 


brutally assaulted. : Tne man of God mus- 
tered up courage. avd called at that house, |. 


when the rough inmates accosted him? 
“You can’é-come in here unless you'll tell 
how many times the word ‘girl’ occurs i 
the. Bible!” ` The missionary at” once an- 


-awered, ‘It is. used but once in the Scrip- 


tures,” J oel iii 18.” -The'man with the ‘bad 
character then ‘allowed: the -minister to talk 
with him, and, eventually, both he and-his 


There:is cer- | Cr 


wife became Christians. The missionary 
had that very morning, for no reason known 
to himself at the time, ascertained. the fact 
about the word “girl” by looking in the 
Concordance. The event was either a coin- 
cidence or the result of a clairvoyant state of 
mind, or a revelation of God's spirit. Which? 

Brother Lawson, of the Greenwood church, 
Brooklyn, suggested that if the holy spirit 
ever reveals hidden knowledge, he should 
think that ministers, after praying to have 
good texts for sermons revealed to. them, 
would be answered. [Laughter.] And yet, 
he continued, how many ministers rise from 
their knees with no text to preach from and 
go into the pulpit with one thet. the holy 
spirit never suggested! Then Brother Law- 
son said that Deacon Richardson, of the late 
Street-railroad squabbles at Bond and At- 
lantic streéts, Brooklyn, was present, and 
wanted to say a word. The deacon was no 
deacon at ali, he added, but was so only by 
the grace of the editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. Fle was only a trustee of the Hanson - 
Place Baptist church. 

The so-called Deacon William Richardeon 
got up from a front seat, his hair and chin 
whiskers looking very white, and his face 
looking very red. He smiled as he said. that 
whatever he might thick of the judgment of 
those in authority in not making him a 
deacon, they had not done so. Further- 


‘more, as he bad a profound regard and 


respect for the genuine article of a deacon, 
he did not want the term applied tu him by 
the bretaren.--¥. Y. Sun. 


Instructive, Constructive, and De- 
structive 


LIBERAL LECTURES 
CHARLES ELLIS. 


The following are selected from a large list 
of thoroughbly-prepared lectures on account of 
the present unusual interest in the theological 
questions involved in them: 

1. The Public Need of Better Religion—the 
duty of Liberals, 

9. Faith and Skepticism, ; 

3. The Origin and End of Hell—“That’s 
played out.” 

4. The Orthodox Heaven a Failure. . 

5, The Vicarious Atonement a Premium on 
me. ; : : 

6. Nature and the Nation—Government with- 
out Gods. 

The attention of everybody who wants to 
héar a good, new, Vigorous lecture is directed 
to the above. Correspondence respectfully 80- 
liciied. Address. CHARL ELLIS. 

5 25 8 Portland a Boston, Mass. 


R. LYONS Hsgeian Home is at Boring- 


field, Mo, See ady. in May TRUTH 
SEEKER. 1325 `  Rerp’y, 3S. Tron. 
Matrimonial. 


A bachelor, twenty-seven years old, dark eyes 
and hair, good morals, liberal views, wishes to 
become acquainted wtth a liberal- minded lady 
of suitable age, with a view to matrimony. 
Photor, exchanged.. Address, PENNA, 

3t25 Care TRUTH bEEKER. 


DEBATE 


Circulars sent free to all Liberals, Here is a 
chance to stir up the turgid pool of sluggish 
Ht dogmas, Fress | our opponents into 


- Raves City, Mo. 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus 


Manifold and. Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land | 
of Cosmos. 


Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 
with A, HOOK. An interesting; amusing, and 
instructive lit le work. 

Files, 25 cents. 


BENNETT - TEED DISCUSSION, 


BETWEEN 
THE EDITOR OF “ THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
AND- 
CYRUS ROMULUS R. THED. 


Proposition. —Jesus Obrist is noi only Divine, 
but is the Lord God, Creator of Heaven ‘and 
Earth, Teed affirming; Bennett denying. 

150 pp., 122mo. Paper,3e cents; cloth, 50 gents, 
Soid at this office. 


Abstract of the ` a 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


JEAN NIESLIER, 


A Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years at Errepigny and 
But, in Ohampagne, France, wholly ablured 


_ Sold at this office, 


ke 


| the Christian dogmas. 


‘BY VOLTAIRE. 


, This little work. contains yery sound, resson- 
ing. Its utterances are among the most pow- 
erful and convincing. The clergyman’ gives 
‘most excellent reasons why.the old dogmas of 
superstition and error should be discarded,:: ` 

Price, 25 cents. For saje at this office, 


OW READY. 


—— 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


OF THE CHU 
Their Crimes and Persecutions; 
BY D. M. BENNETT, 


Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


Giving the most vivid, full 
- Descriptions of th 


. and complete | 
e Persecutions of the i 


Christian Church saver embodied in 
one volumea i 
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| BANNER. OF LIGHT; | 


| A Popular Family Paper, and ex- 


. ponent of the Spiritual Phi- 
losophy of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


, At No. 9 Montgomery St., Boston, Mass. 


COLBY & RICH, 
Publishers and Proprietors. 


Isaac B. Rrow. BUSINESS MANAGER, 
LUTHER COLBY, meee 1TOB, 
` Aided by a large corps of able writers, 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Josus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin 
Polycarp, Papias of Hiorapolis, Irənæus, Tər- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, 8s. Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
St. Cyril, Siricus, Dioscorus. St, Augustine, 
Simeon S§Stylites, Cl vis, Sixius, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface IIE., Irene, Pepin, 

harlamagne, Paschal 1;,Popess Joan, Nicho- 
“las L. Merozia, John: Xi, Joho XIL, fohn 
XHI., Boniface IX., Gregory VIL. Adrian IV., 


II., Slmon de Montfort. Tanseent IV,, Paier 
tne Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIIL, 
Joùn XXL.: Clement VI., Innocent VI., Urban 
VI.. Anii Popes Counter. Popes, &ce. Ursu- 
la, Virgin, &c,, Jobn XXILL, Martin V., Paul 
IL. Torquymada, F-rdinand .and Isabella, 
Alexander. Vi, Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
Hépry VHI, Loyola’ and the Jd-suits, Cortez, 
"Pizarro, Charles V., Philip IE. Duke of Alva, 
Joun Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of Eogland, 
Catherine de Madiei, Queen Elizabe'h, Julius 
TIL, Plas IV., Pius V.. Gregory XIII., Sixtus V. 
James [., Paul V., Persseutions of Witches, 
Matthew. Hopkins, Ootton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James IL, 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverhouse, Liguori, Urban 
Vif, Innocent X,, Alexander Vil, Louis. XIV, 
Paul YI.. Lonis XVI.. Christianity and Slavery, 
Threa Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Comstock, Recapitulation, Concluding Re- 


marks. 
THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
. THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
yen PUBLISHED. i 
: JA- fine large volume of nearly 1,200, pp. octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author. 
Cash orders will be Allied ip rotation. : 
Prica, Gloth, $3.00; Leather,.Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Postage free, 
vee Address D.M. BENNETT, $ 
et 141 Highth 8t., N., Y., Oity. 


The Principles of - 


LIGHT AND COLOR: 


. ‘INCLUDING AMONG OTHER THINGS > i 
‘The Harmonic Laws of the Universe, the Bih- 
erio-Atomie Philosophy of Force, Chromo’ ` 
wt Chemistry, Chromo Therapeutics, and. 
ui . the General Philosophy of the.. 
oo, ». Hine Forces, together with 
f: Numerons. Discoveries and 
ad Practical Applications 
Illustrated 
_,. boideg four superb Culored Piates 
© printed on seven plates each. 


C € “BY EDWIN D. BABBITT. 


tbe 


‘Cowrents,—Chap, 1. Harmonic Laws ol the 


Universe; Chap. 2, Insufficiency of the Prosent 
Theories of Light and Forée; Chap. 3. The 
Etherio-Atomic Philosopny of Fores; Cnap, 4; 
Lne-Source of Light; Chap. 5. Guromo Chem- 


istry ;:Chap. 6. Caromo-Therapeuties,‘or Obro- 5 


-mopathys -Ghap. 7, Chromo Culture of. Vage- 
table Life; Chap.8. Chromo Philosophy: Ohap. 
9 Chromo Dynamics, or Higher Grade of 
Lights and Forces; Chap: 1t. Chromo Mental- 
ism; Chap. 11. Vision. : cee i 
Oioth, 560 pp. Price, $400, p 
-For pale at this office, i 


_... Resurrection of Jesus. 
BY W. 8 BELL, 
_Price, 25 cants, For sala at this omer, 


BYRNE’ 


ostage free. 


i 


ar 
New Illustr 
60-cents, post-paid. Circulars free. Address: 


J. E. JAY & CÒ., Publishers, 


“ater “Rockville, Conn, | 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Frad- 
erie Harrison; R Hutton, Prof, Huxley, 
Lord Blachford, Hon, Roden Noel, Lord Sel-: 
borne, Canon Barry, R. W. Greg, Rev. Baldwini 
Brown; Dr. W. Q, Ward. EETA 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF: A| 
DEOLINE. IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF; By Bir! 
James Stephen, Rey. Mr. Martineau, Frederic’ 
Harrison, The Dean of St. Paul's; The Duke of: 
Argyle, Prof. Clifford. Dr. W. G, Ward, Prot.: 
Huxley, R.H. Hutton. i Ba i : 
i Lwol,-crown 8vo, cloth, neat, $1.25. 


-< Utterances never surpassed by: Writers on 


‘these grave and all-important subjects. Re. | 


markable. ‘for their terse originality. The, 
“names of the writers are a guarantee of the: 
thoroughness of the work, | | 


; Bor Gale by ` 


D, M. BENNETT, 
441 Eighth Bt., New York. 
a CURED WITH- 
CUT THE KNIFE |; 


OR. PAIN, and posi- | b 


i tively guaranteed, by Prof. . 
1) FM. Cons, 815 Lern | 
} Av., N. Y. Booksent free.. | 


Religions. 
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JUST OUT! me 
AURICULAR, CONFESSION 


AND 


Popish_ Nunneries. 
BY Wu. HOGAN, 
Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work. 


Pais) ts. 2 - Ma PA 
Dloth. e cen way Hlehth at., New York. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of Hfe, occupations, 
éte., in the Spirit World. _Dictated by the 
spirit of Perey B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steal- 
plate engraving oi DE Banco! ph. 

rice $1.50, post-paid by mail, 
D. M, BENNETT 
-141 Eighth Bt., N. Y. 


SROUGHTONG, PT 
NVIGSRATIN| 


A certain curè for Headache, Constipation, 


Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseases, |. 


Weakness, &c, 25 cents per bottle, Incurable 
cases solicited and cured or money refunded, 
e game ingredients pat up in powders. io be 
sent by mail. Samoa hottie. cirentar and 26tk 
Advice Free, 66 W. Fourth St.. N. Y 


CHEAP EDITION: 


PLAIN HOME TALK 


AND 


Medical Common Sense. 
BY E. B. FOOTE M.D., 
Nearly 1,000 Pages and 200 Filustra- 

` tions. : 


BENT BY MAIL FOR $1,50. 


It gives instruction to all about the human 
system, the habits of men and women, the 
eause and prevention of disease, ovr sexual 
relations, and social natures, 

More information for the money than Is fur- 
nished anywhere else, Soid at this office. ` 


THE USEFUL COMPANION 
AND ARTIFICER'S 
ASSISTANT. 


CONTAINING 


Everything. for everybody, including nearly 
6,000 valuable receipes, and sgreat vaciely of 
general information and instruction in almost 
every branch of science and industry known 
throughout the civilizsd world, ; 
This book willbe found valuable to persons 
pursuing any of the 200 trades or protessions 
followed by men. It should be in every ma- 
chins shop, manufactory, counting-house, and 
family. No farmer, mechanic, or- apprentice 
should be without a copy. 
his is one of the newspaper notices of it: 
” This is certainly one of the most valuable 
books for the money we haves recently s-en. 
It is a large, focely-printed, well-bound book 
of 700 pages, with numerous illnstrations, and 
contains information and valuable recipes 
adapted to almost evary trade, occupation, or 
profession. In the household, offices, factory, 
mill; or shop, it will be of the greatest service. 
Tts vast amount of useful matter is made avail- 
able by 2 complete and comprehensive index 
by which anything in the book can bs easily 
and quickly found, Millers, millwrights, me- 
chanics, farmers, engineers, lumber daalers, 
stoek raisers, in fact, any one will find ita 
hook which, once possessed, he would not 
willingly part with” (Leffel’s Etlustrated Mill- 
ing aod Mechanical News). Price, $2.50, post 
paid. For sale at chis office. 


Christianity »»4 Infidelity 
- A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. N. HUMPEREY, Presb't'n Clerzyman, 


A OF NEW YORE, AND 
D. X. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest» 
ant appearing 6ach week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett: 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


Pant 1,—The relaiive services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty, _ 

Part Il. —The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part IlL—ds there @ stronger probability 
that the Bible is divine than that Injidelity is 
true? : ; 

The diseussion has excited a large share o 
interest, both among believersand unbeliovers: 
‘and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to reader's of all shades of opinion: 

The New York Advocate, a paver having 4 
yery extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, * Perhaps & more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of thé great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
worid for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
-magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
ton, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wi b an earnest 
desire :to arriya at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind, . . Light is what we need. Let the con- 
troversies procees. Let the blows descend upon 
the érror-dispelliag anvil. Let the sparks fiy 

directions from the heated steel. The 
truth. the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 


y great questions of the day. whether of Finance, 


cience, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Tot every person who feels the. 
slightest’ interest: in theological questions, 
whether’ on one- side or the other. read the 
Humphrey-BennettDiseussion.” = -- S 
: Asthick 12mo volume of 550. pages, wall bound: 
sent, oat. paid. ta, any address, forthe low, 
prite of one dollart, : Bee Se, 
. Address =D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 
: 141 Eighth 8t.. New York. `- 


i 
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i © COMMON SENSE, Hla first and most import- 
jant Political work, Clear type, Paper, 16 ots. 


920: pages. Paper, 50 contee] 
ENN 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVI., in- 
clusive. Written in the" times that tried men’s: 
souls” during the American Revolution, 13mo.. 
Full, clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth go cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man, A work almost without a 
peer in the world.’ On full, bold type. 1amo.. 
Paper, 5¢ cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


` THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 26 cents; cloth, 60 cents, : 


TEE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHEOTES.|: Full, bold type 
12mo. Paper. 49 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete tr 

| Be volume, on fuil, bold type. Containing 

“Oommon Sense,” ** The Crisis” (sixteen num- 

bers), and * The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
ateel portrait, Cloth, $1.50. ; g 


PAINE'S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com-. 
plete. 12mo, Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” “ ly to. 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “Letter to Mr, Ers- 

no,” “Letter to Camille Jordan,” “An Essay: 
on.Dreams,” “Of the Religion of Deism,” ete. 
Sle na ife and fine steel portrait of Paine, 
AOU, $1.50, < 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS, Oom- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and beat, 
evor sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po-. 
LITICAL WRITINGS —“ Common Sense,” “The: 
Crisis,” “Rights of Man”~ his THROLOGIOAD: 
WITINGS—‘‘Age of R-ason,” " Examination of: 
the Prophecies,” '' Reply to the Bishop of Lian-- 
daff,” “ Letter to Mr. Erskine » “An Essay oni 
Lreams,” " Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
& ligion of Deism "—all in one large volume,, 
erown-octavo, of Taz TRUTH SERERE LIBRABY,, 
with a fine stee] portrait of Paine, Oloth, $3.00; 
colored leather. red Surnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50, 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvia 
Blanchard. 12mo. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
7 cents, Published by 
D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st., New York, 
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Positive Thinker, 


SCIENCE HALL, 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and 
the Religion of Humanity. 

One Year, $1,50; Six Months, 76 cents; Thres 
Months, 40 cents; fiveto one post-office, $5,00; 
ten and one to getter-up of Club, $1.00. issued 
weekly after the fret throo numbers. Bub- 
scribers will be antitled to the full number, 
Send five conte for eony and cireular. 


Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
THE 


Law of Population, 
“ITS CONSEQUENCES, 
AND 


Its Rearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals. 
BY ANNIE BESANT, ` 


A Scientific and Medical Work every way 
superior to any similar. The medical direc-~ 
lisns are easy, Dlain, explicit, though chaste 
and delicate, Adapte( tothe wants of the mar- - 
ried, and tothe considerstion of ail mature per» 
gors, as it points out tha Only feasible escape 
from the evils of eclibacy or overburdened 
parentage.. This is the work for which the 
eloquent author is now suffering persecution 
a Kogland, J is nor the “Frais of Philoso-~ 
phy,” but is more modern and and every way 


better. 
“TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL. DIS- 
TRIOTS,. DWELLERS IN STIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, 

IN THE HOPE 
THAT IT MAY. POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER TRE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE -TEIS ESSAY.” 


Authorized American from the 25th thou- 
sand English edition. In limp eloth, % cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 

ALSO NOW READY. 
The. Fruits of Christianity, 
Constractive Rationalism, 
On Eternal Torture, - - 
The True Basis of Morality, 10 


Published by ASA K, BUTTS, 
RADICAL TREETT OUGHT PUBLISHING Housgy, 
M8 19 Dey Street, N. Y 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 centis to DR, ANDREW Stony, Troy, N. 
¥.,and obtain a large, highiy-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.95, a masterly 
ROLE ou progressive medicine and healing by 
agnetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 120 cute 
for personal manipulations,’ explanatory of 
, ie sublimo science ef healing without medi 
Ge cad ‘lye. 


10 cents. 
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438. The. Tait Becher, Hily 6; 1828. 


To His Excellency, Rutherford B. Hayes, President of tho 
United States: l 


Sır: Whereas Mr. E. H. Heywood, a citizen, of rE a man of education and deep convictions, 
a graduate of Brown University, and highly respected by a large circle of persons, editor of a nev spaper called. 
“The Word,” and’ publisher of tracts, pamphlets, and books, has been tried in the city of Buston,in a United 
States District Court, and sentenced by Judge Clifford to two years’ imprisonment and $100’ fine for sending 
one of his pamphlets through the United’ States ‘mail, the charge being that certain: expressions in said 


pamphlets are obscene: 


Now therefore we, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, beg’ to set forth the foll owing facts 
and considerations, and ask your Excellency- to exercise the power of pardon vested in you to: meet cases of 


manifestly unjust punishment: 
“Ast. 


promote true morality, and is 


The pamphlet in 


not obscene in any sense of that word.” 


question was written and published with good motives, with the intent to’ 
It is written in as pure language as 


any work on physiological and social subjects; and contains less that is calculated to offend. than the classic 


literature of the last two or three centuries, found in all-our libraries, and circulating freely and without 


question in the United’ States mails; and not nearly as much that is objectionable as is contained in the fre- 
quent reports of divorce and other trials, which are published broadcast in the great daily journals and sent 


through the U. S. mails without restraint or question. 


Mr. Hey wood, therefore, is sentenced to undergo a 


long imprisonment for no real offense and for doing less than other publishers and citizens ‘of the United 
Therefore we, your petitioners, seek at the hands of your Excellency 


States are doing daily with impunity. 
: g y punity 


a remedy for this very partial administration of the law. 


2d. 
guarded by a free people. 
dom so inexorably 


the very purpose of protecting new 


intellectual progress and is the deadpoint in the struggle between truth and error. 


imay almost be said to need no guarantee of freedom—it protects itself. It is the unknown. or newly -discov- 


exacts the full traditional 


and unpopular truths. 


“ price "—“ eternal- vigilance.” 


-The freedom of the press is the one point, the world over, that should be the most jealously 
At no other point is power so tempted, or so apt to encroach; and no other free- 


This freedom is guaranteed for 


This is the very source of much of social and 


That which is popular, 


ered truth which as much requires” a tariff of protection, while it is new and unknown, as any, growing manu- 


facture in a young State requires it. 


. 


In this view the noble utterance of one of the earliest and most illustrious of your predecessors, 


James Madison, will greatly help to 


to take alarm at the first experiment on our liberties. 


guide your action. 


of citizens, and one of the noblest characteristics of the late Revolution. 
wait. until usurped power had strengthened itself by exercise and entangled the question in precedents 
They saw all the consequences in the principle, and they avoided the consequences by ae the princi- 


ple. - 


We revere this lesson too much soon to forget it.” : 


He said on a memorable occasion:. 
We hold this prudent jealousy te be the first duty 


“Tt is proper 


The freemen’ of America did not 


And now recently these views are anew and most cogently sustained by tle. United States Supreme 


Court. 


One of, the points decided in the late case of Jackson, dealer in lottery tickets, is: “ Regulations 


against transportation in the mail of printed matter which is open to examination, cannot be enforced go as 


to interfere in any manner with the 


That decision was made after the trial of Mr. Heywood but before his sentence. 
his whole case come within that devision—that freedom of the press shall not, 
and your Excellency is most urgently but respectfully requested to grant him, in your clemency, the. 
and relieve him from his fine and imprisonment, by your pardon. . 


with 


benefit of that decision now ; 


freedom of the press. 


And your petitioners will ever pray, ete, ete, etc. 


Liberty of circulating is essential to that freedom.” 


His 


“In any manner, 


pamphlet and’ 
” be interfered 


Gdds and Gnas. 


A CONCLUSIVE reply has been given to some 
clever articles in a contemporary, ontitled,” Is 
Life Worth Living?” The answer is, “It de- 
pends on the liver.” 


“7 prpn’? know,” said an old lady, as she laid 
down her newspaper. “that thieves were so 
scarce that they had to advertise for ’em, and 
offer a re sard for their discovery.” 


Young lady on horseback (doubtful about the 
yood)—" Will there be a: bridge, by-and-by, 
across @ little brook?” Smail rustic— Wal, I 
dunno ’bout by’n. by, but there’s one there now,” 


“ Was the jury agreed?” asked the judge of a 
sheriff, whom he met en the staire with a 
bucket in his hand. “Yes,” replied Patrick, 
“they have agreed to send out for half a gallon.’ 


THE Meprum.~An editor. speaking of Spirit- 
ualism, SAYS: ”* Wedon’t believe in any medium 
except the “circulating medium,” and that 
has become so scarce that our faith in it is 
shaky.” 

Tuose glorious summer nights are here 
when a lover whispers impassioned words in 
the dreamy ear of a favored maiden, and feels 
his undershirt sticking to him closer than a 
brother, 

“ OHARLES,” said she to one of her Sunday- 
school class, “mention some act of violence 
that was inflicted near the sea about this time.” 
* Don’t remember any, cept. Jonah was whale- 
laid on the shore.” 

Tar discovery has been made that the world 
-does not revolve with the same motion that it 


did a thousand years ago; but it still swings’ 


round fast enough to satisfy the man witha 
+eavy note coming due. 

” snd they were talking so aunkindiy of yon, 
-dearest Louisa, anå—” “And what were they 
saying?” ‘Saying that you painted your face; 
anà I told them that it was untrue, and that 
your color was only erysipelas,” 


Witson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset one 
day in his carriage near Edinburgh. A Scotch 
paper, after recording the accident, said, "We 
are happy to state he was able to appear the 
following evening in three pieces,” 


Smar boy (entering.shop)—" I want a penny- 
worth 0’ canary seed.” . 

Shopkeeper (who knows the boy)—"'Is it for 
your mother?” 

Small boy (contemptuously) 
bird.” 


"Why do you suppose College is such a 
learned place?” asked one gentleman of an- 
other. “I rather suspect,” was the reply, 
“that, as everybody taxes a little learning there 
with bim, and nobody ever brings any away. 
the learning accumulates.” 


—“ No, it’s for the 


Time—night: Luna and several stars stud- 
ding the blue vault, Youth and maiden leaning 
over a gate, and looking at the heavenly orbs. 
Maiden, filled with enthusiasm, points a taper 
finger towards the zenith, and exclaims, * Oh, 
Henry, let us study botany!” 


THERE Was only one cigar left in the box, and 
two young hopefuls were struggling for it. 
The first little boy grabbed, but said, consoling- 
ly, to his brother, "Never mind, Diek, I'll 
smoke it till I get sick, then you can finish it,” 
and the heart of the other little boy was com- 
forted. 


A LOWELL man who lost his good character 
some timè ago, was severely hauled over by 
some of his former friends. “I know it, boys; 
I know my character’s gone; lost entirely, 
And,” he added, rather pointedly, " it’s too con- 


founded bad. for it was the only one in the’ 


place worth saving.” 


Tux flowing reporter whe wrote with refer- 
ence to a well-known balle," Her dainty feet 


were encased in shoes that might be taken for | 


fairy boots,’ tied his wardrobe up in a hand- 
kerchief and left for paths unknown when it 
appeared the next morning: “Her dirty feet 
Were encased in shoes that might be taken for 
ferry-boats,” 


Hz lies across the teachers knee, his broadest. 


end on top, 


And the teacher buckles down to work like a. 


Cossack of the Don; 
When the -voice of the afflicted erias shrilly, 
“Stop! 

Ttien’t fair; I haven’t got my winter trousers 

on!” 

Two sweet little girls sat upon the sidewalk 
in front of the post-office, ons of them nursing 
a large wax doll. Hor companion asked, in 
tones of deep earnestness: “Does ’00 have 
much trouble wif ’oor baby?” “Oh, doodness, 
yas!” was the reply; “she ewies mos’ all ’e 
time. She’s jes’ ewied and cwied ever since she 
was born. I’s jes’ discouraged, an’ I don’t fink 
Tll borne any more.” 


A NEWLY-MARRIED man went kame the other 
evening and found his wife asleep on the 
lounge. He knelt beside her and devoured her 
with loving eyes, “John,” she murmured, in 
her sleep. “Yes, my pet, what is it?” he whis- 
pered, thrilled to his heart’s depths by the eall- 
ing of his name, “John,” she again mur- 
mured, “spare-rib is only nine cents a pound.” 
The thrill passed off.” 


A San Francisco boy; only four years old, 
was observed making queer movements with 
his elbow. His aunt asked him what. he was 
doing. ‘ Crooking my elbow,” said precocious, 
“But what are you crooking your elbow for?” 
“Cause I want to det a nice little strawberry 
on my nose.” “But that won’t make a straw- 
berry, Johnny.” “Yes it will, for the cook says 
papa wouldn’t have the big strawberry on his 
nose if he didn’t crook his elbow so often.” 


* A little grand-nephew. of Prince Bismarck 
was sitting upon the prinee’s kiige thé otber 
‘day, when, he suddenly cried out: “Oh, uncle, 
I hope I shall be a great man like. you when I 
grow up p ““Why, my-chitd?” a asked thé undle, 
you.” “Wouldnt you ‘rather every, oné loved 
you?” The child thought a minuté, and then 
replied: “ No, unele; for when people love you 
they cheat you, but-when they fear you they let 
you cheat thom,” 


+ 


Gems of Thonght. 


À TRULY elegant taste is generally accompa- 
nied with an sxcellency of heart, Fielding. 


WE ought not to quit our post without. the 
‘wérmission of himiwho'commands; the ‘post of 
man is life. — Pythagoras. 

_ Every moderato drinker could abandon the 
intoxicating cup if he would; évery inebriate 
would if he could.—J. B. Gough. 

THE first draught serveth for health, the s60- 
ond for pleasure, thethird for chance, and the 
fourth for madness, —Anachar sis, 


SUPERSTITION ` ehanges. a man to a peast, 
fanaticism makes him a wild beast, and des- 
potism a beast of burden. —ZLaZarne, 


Tue greatest burden in the world is superati- 


‘tion, not only of ceremonies in the Church, but 


of imaginary and scarecrow sins at home.— 
Milton, 

WHEN afiliction thunders over our roefs, to 
hide our heads and run into our graves shows 
us no men, but makes us fortune’s slaves Ben 
Jonson, 


Ws are accustomed to see men deride what 


-thoy do not understand, and snarlat the good 


and beautiful because it lios. beyond thelr 
sympathies.— Goethe, 


A THOUGH? is often original, though you Javé 
uttered it a hundred times, It has come to you 
over & new route, by a new and express train 
of association, Holmes. 


WE are surrounded by abysses, but the great- 
est of all depths is in our own hearts, aidan 
irresistible leaning leads us there, Draw thy- 
self from thyselt, — Goethe, 


THINKERS are scarce as gold; but he whose 
thoughts embrace all his subject, pursues it 
uninterruptedly and fearless of consequences, 
ia a diamond of enormous sizas — Lavater, 


Pura man into a factory, as ignorant how to 
prepare fabrics as some teachers are to watch 
tbe growth of juvenile minds, and what havoc 
would be made of the raw materiat!—Horace 
Mann, 

Ò TEMPERANCE,’ thou fortune without envy, 
thou universali medicine of life, that clearg the 
head and cleanses the blood, eases the stomach, 
strengihens the nerves, and perfects digestion, 
—Temple, 

Iv any man think it a small matter, or of 
megn conecerment, to bridle bis tongue, he is 
much mistaken; for it isa point to be silent 
when oecasion requires, and better than to 
speak, though never so well, —Plutarch, 


Men would not be so hasty to abandon the 
world, either ag monks or suicides, did they 
but see the jewels of wisdom which are seat- 
tered so plentifully along its paths, and lacking 
which no soul can come again from beyond the 
grave to gather.—Mountford, 


For my part. I am convinced that the method 
of teaching which approaches most nearly to 
the method of investigation is incomparably 
the best; since, not content with serving up a 
few barren truths, it leads to the stalk on which 
they grew.~Burke. 


Taste, if it moan anything, must mean a gen- 
eral susceptibility to truth and’ nobleness; a 
sense to discern, and a heart to love and revéd- 
ence, all beauty, order, goodness, Wherescever 
and in whatsoever forms and accomplishments 
they are to be seen.— Carlyle, 


A THINKING man is the worst enemy. the ' 
Prince of Darkness can have; every time such 


ja one announces himself, I doubt not there 


runs & shudder through the nether empire; 

and new emissaries are trained with new tac- 

tics, to, if possible, entrap him, and hoodwink ` 
and handeuff him,--Carlyle, 


Tae glorious sun—the centre and soul of our 
system, the lamp that lights it, the fire that 
heats it, the magnot that guides and controls 
it; the fountain of.color which gives its azure 
to tbe sky,.its verdure to the fields, its rainbow 
hues to the gay world of flowers, and the purple 
light of love to the marble chask of youth and 
beauty.-Brewster. 


TASTE, when once obtained, may be said to be 
no acquiring faculty, and must remain station- 
ary; but knowledgo ts of perpetual growth and 
has infinite demands. Taste, like an artifteial 
canal, winds through a beautiful country, but 
its borders are confined and its term is limited. 
Knowledge navigates the ocean, and is perpet- 
ually on voyages of discovery. —Disraeit, 


Harry is the man who hag that in his soul 
which acts upon the dejected as April airs upon 
violet roots. Gifts from the hand are sliver and 
gold, but the. heart gives that which neither 
silver nor gold can buy. Tobe full of good- 
ness, full of cheerfulness, full of sympathy, 
full of helpful hope. causes a man to carry 
blessings of which he is himself as unconscious 
asa lamp-is of its own shining. Such a one 
moves on human life as stars move on dark 
segs to bewildered mariners ; as the sun wheels, 
bringing ali the seasons with him from the 
south.—Beecher. - 


THE old family Bibles of our chlidhood asal- 
ly.had in them a collection of books called-tha 
“ Apocrypha,” which, though not considered ag 
God’s infallible word, were yet looked upon.as 
divine and holy writings. And whata blessing 
it would be to many of the ‘educated ‘pious if 
they could only give to the blessed volunie ‘nie 
more weeding out—once nioré, ‘Belect from it 
the twaddle, nonsense, pettiness, and foolish- 
ness, the falsehoods and humbuggs, the impos- 
sible, incredible, unscientific, and useless state- 
ments, and calf them ‘apocryhal, and after a 
while drop them entirely out, And could sach 
sect of to-day weed for itself, what. a very mies- 
gre quantity of the great book would remain! 
All disputed doctrinal points would at once and 
forever disappesr:.—Mrs, E, D, Slenker, 
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Glates sand Clippings. 


In Elgin, Ill., an elder has been turned out of 
church for slandering his pastor. 


THE annual loss of gold and silver by attri- 


. tion of coins is estimated to amount to mili- 
ions. 
WENDELL Paiuiirs advised the Nationals to 
trade with no party, but to stand ready to &b- 
sorb either. 


` IT Is ‘reported that the Rev. Mr. Murray has 
been bittén by a wild cat in Maine, but as the 
cat rit, old and tough, it is thought it will get 
over it. 


A MEMBER of a Baptist church in Nashville 
had his baby baptized by a Oatholic priest, The 
Baptists indignantly turned him out of their 
communion. 


e T 

Tue Board of Health of this city hag ap- 
pointed a special corps of fifty pliygicians to 
prescribe for the sick children in the tenement 
houses who are already dying atthe rate of two 
or three hundred a day. 


` TAr wheat harvest of the last few. weeks has 
- been favorable and abundant. nough grain 
has been secured in good order to feed tha, peo- 
plo of the entire globe for sometime. It would 
seem that none ought to starve in this country. 


Tur Rev. Joseph Cook is. addressing audi- 
ences and wanting to know “it death ends ali.” 
We don’t know whether it ends all, but if it will 
only end what litile there is of the Rev. Cook 
we Will be willing to give it a rest.—Seymour 
Times. 

Tux Pan- Anglican Synod assembled at Lam- 
beth Palace, London, on July 2d. Ninety bish- 
ops were present. -Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided. He urged that the question of main- 
taining the faith against Infidelity be the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion. 


Tur Ohinese famine is steadily Increasing. 
In one distriet the living devour the dead. In 
the prefecture in which Shanghai is situated 
the population has been reduced from 1,000,000 to 
160,000. The number who have died is estimated 
at 6,000,000, Where is God? 


A WESTERN politician gave this advice to his 
son-in-law, who was nominated for office: 
“Lean a little towards everything, and commit 
yourself to nothing. Be round; be perfectly 
round, like a botrle, and just dark seover 80 
that nobody can ses what's in ye.” 


GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN has his mateh in Man- 
chester, England, in the person of a man who 
says that he lives well on twelve cents anda half 
aday. For twelve years he has abstained from 
any food save bread and water, yet at the age 
of fifty-one he is in excellent heaith. 


Tue Rev. Robert Trimmer, rector of Holy 
Trinity, Guldford, England, sued” a laborer 
named Barkerin the county court for $1.75 mar- 
riage fees. The parish clerk also sued him for 
{6 cents, and the pew-opener for twenty-five 
cents. The judge made an order for payment 
in each case. 


A Young Methodist clergyman in Medway. 
Mass., was arrested for stealing two bank books, 
a $50 United States bond, and some money, from 
Mrs. Miranda Daniels, while she was at church 
on. a recant Sunday, but he was discharged be- 
cause the proof against him was not positive 
enough to convict, : 


Iv was not believed that the Paris Exposition 
of isis would be a financial success. yet the 
Government commissioners already feel that 
they are out of financial difficulty. The cost of 
buildings and maintenance is estimated at 
about $9,000,000, and a revenue of nearly $7,000,- 
000 is already assured. The attendance has 
exceeded expectations. 


Tur recent murder trial in Camden, `. J., in 
which Hunter was convicted of the eruel and 
cold-blooded murder of his victim. is another 
instance of the fact that a profession of relig- 
jon does not make a man ‘what he onght to be. 
He was a very prominent member of a popular 
church, superintendent of the Sabbath-school, 
and had been regarded as one of the most ex- 
emplary of men, yet he was proved ae guilty as 
the most depraved Villain, If the Obriatian 
religion will not prevent aman from commit- 

- ting such a horrible crime, it is to be feared it 
“Ras proved a failure indeed, 


Tue Rev. Joseph Cook says when he sees the 
bioplast weaving bone and muscle and never 
making a mistake, he feels that he stands in 
the presence of almighty God. But we're not 
going to believe him till almighty God says ha 
saw him standing there.—Seymour Times. 


A oHURCH in Kansas whose popularity has 
been waning for some time past, called a meet- 
ing of its officers lately to try and devise some 
means to reguperate its exhausted means and 
stem the tide. The minister was advised by 
one of the sharp deacons.to engage eminent 
counsel, and to have his trial put down on the 
ealendar for an early date. 


Tum POPE. AND THE ULTRAMONTANE CARDI- 
NaLs.—-The Popo has intimated to the cardinals 
most violently opposed to him, especially Oreg- 
lia, Sacconi, Ghigi, Ledochowski, and Randi, 
that if they do not desist from their present 
line of conduct he will be forced to take un- 


‘pleasant steps. To Cardinal Oreglia particu- 


larly he said that it was time to have done with 
it.~London Standard. 


Bishop MoTY£IRE and some of his associates 
inthe Board of Vanderbilt University, haveshut 
down on Dr. Alex. Winchell, of Syracuse, for 
what they consider heterodox opinions as to 
the creation of man. They wanted Dr. Win- 
chell to resign his lectureship, but he refused. 
Then they put him out by declaring the lecture- 
ship vacant. Dr. Winchell fs one of the first 
scholars of the day, and knows more than Dr. 
MeTyeire and ali the Vanderbilt Board put to- 
gether. He denounces their action as a piece 
of narrow-minded bigotry. 


A QBEAT VEIN oF BALT Discoverrp.—Our 
western New York correspondent sends us the 
particulars of a discovery which may develop 
into importance : “The workingmen engaged 
in boring an oil well at Wyoming, Wyoming 
county, recently ran the drill through 70 feet of 
pure white salte The salt was struck ata depth 
of 1,072 feet. At the depth of 950 feet the drill 
passed through a salt vein of three feet in 
thickness, the water of which being subjeeted 
to analysis, showed the presence of flourine, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, aluminum, and sixty 
per centum of chloride of sodium. “Wyoming 
is thirty-seven miles west of Rochester.—Syra- 
cuse Standard, 


THE Rev. Dr. Webber. pastor of the most im- 
portant Presbyterian ehurch in Troy, N. Y., 
preached three sermons on “ Future Punish- 
ment,” in which he advocated the doctrine of 
probation after death. These sermons were 


New York, Saturday, July 13, 1878. 


pen ct en teen 


published. The Presbytery of Troy now takes | 
the matter in hand. Unwilling to depose such. 
a man as Dr, Webber, or even to inflict an ecele- ` 


siastical censure upon him, they pass a resolu- 
tion expressing their “surprise and great 


grief.” This is & novel sort of Presbyterian ` 


action, and is severely criticised in certain 


Presbyterian quarters. It-is freely said that 
had Dr. Webber been a little man and pastor of . 


an obscure church. he might have been cen- 
sured, or even more harshiy treated. 


Tue Bursting OF Jo COOK In Ont0sGo.—Jo- 
seph Cook has made his second advent here, 
but has not captured the city the second time. 
His popularity in the northwest has seemed to 
be almost as brief as the blue glass fever. Ten 
months ago he came and commanded a con-. 


of last year’s corn. The railreads are already 


beginning to be embarrassed for want of suff- | 


cient cars to move the crop, The cotton crop is 
still reported to be very forward; some esti- 
mates place the probable yield at five million 
bales. but it is altogether to soon to make any 
calculations with safety. 


DEACON Bostwicx’s Oonrrssion.—H. E. Bost- 
wick, who has been shop-walker at Freedman 
Brothers & Co.’s since 1870 has been dismissed in 
disgrace. having robbed the firm of not less 
than twenty thousand dollars He confessed 
that he had been stealing from the firm dur- 
ing the entire period of his service. His prin- 
cipal method of stealing was to sell goods 
and pocket the cash received for them without 
making any accountof it. Another way was to 
sell goods subject to “approval,” so return 
them on his ticket, then destroy the ticket and 
report the goods returned tothe store. He was 
always treated on confidential terms by the old 
firm, and enjoyed unusual privileges. He gave 
& great deal of his time to church work. He 
was a deacon in the First Oongregationsal 
church, and for several years superintendent 
of the Sunday-school of that church.— Detroit 
Free Press, 


- Iris a singular fact, worthy of note, that net- 
withstanding the general depression in other 
branches of business, the toy trade, so far at 
lesst as the manufacturing is concerned. has 
regularly increased from year to year, until 
the present time. The trade with Europe is 
steadily growing. and a large share of the 
export trade is now being done with England, 
the shipments going principally to Lendon 
and Liverpool. Mechanical and automatic 
toys are multiplied every year. The difficulty 
of their inventors lies in making good ones 
which can be sold cheap; but this in & great 
measure is now being overcome. and the goods 
are being rapidly cheapened. The export trade 
in wood toys is largely increasing. and large 
quantities are annually shipped to Germany, 
from whence we formerly imported in consid- 
erable quantities, and the sharp competition 


of our domestic manufactures has breught’ 


more than one importing house to grief. 


THERE is a war at Seabright, N. J.. and two of 
the reverend Clergy are the warriors, one being 
a Baptist and the other a Presbyterian, Paul, 
the Baptist, is the representative of the owners 
of a turnpike on which he has erected a toll- 
gate. Dodd, the Presbyterian, heads the party 
who say they will go through the gate as much 
as they please without paying tol]. Paul says 
` hẹ will collect toll, even if he has to shoot the 
folks who pass through thegate, Dodd says he 
is not afraid of Paul’s pistol. Paul says he 
would as soon shoot Dodd as any other man, 
and wiil do it if he attempts to go through the 
gate without paying. Both of the clergymen 
are prominent real estate holders at Seabright. 
Neither of them is reduced to the necessity of 
preaching for a living. A sort of truce was 
declared for last Sunday, in order not to stain 
the New Jersey sand with the blood of any 
peacefully-disposed persons who may be driv- 
ing to or from church; but it is understood 
that after Sunday the dogs of war were to be let 


` glip, and havoc to be cried to all who attempt to 


quest. Now he comes again, but he comes to - 


empty benches by the hundred in & common 
lecture hall. Twice he essays an audience, and 
ends in drawing only a few hundred persons to 
him, No popular enthusiasm, in either relig- 
ious or secular Circles, hails his coming as be- 
fore, and none bade him good-bye. The fault lies 
partly with himself, partly with the people. The 
latter find him and his philosophies much ridi- 
culéd by the secular press. They find it fash- 
ionable among gossipers to make sport of Mr. 
Oook—" Jo,” they call him.— Union. 


Tum agricultural reports from all quarters 
are almost duplicates of each other~magnifi- 
cent weather, abundant yield where the harvest 
has already been garnered, excellent prospects 
forthe crop yet growing. In Hlinois the win- 


pass Paul’s gate without laying down their lit- 
tle cash in advance. 


Tux wheat crop is already being harvested in 
many parts of the country, and it is estimated 
that the yield will reach 400,000,000 bushels, 
or ten bushels for every man, woman. and 
child in the country. providing the population 
be forty millions. All the grain crops look 
promising. The potato crop in most of the 
States will be of immense magnitude. though it 
has been damaged in some parts of the country 
by excessive rains. The grase crop is the 
heaviest we have had for many years. the days 
of storm in the spring having favored its 
growth. ‘The yield of. apples and pears will be 
less than was expected. The ‘severe frosts that 
occurred during the setting of the fruit buds 
were injurious, though the promise during 


their blooming season was most satisfactory. 


ter wheat harvest is about over; the grain is of. 


splendid quality, and the yield is great. Many 
of the farmers are selling their new wheat at 


seventy-five to eighty-five cents. There seems 


to be no expectation that the price will advance. 
The cornfields lock splendidly. and the farmers 
are how anxious to sell their remaining stock 


x 


California has given us some of our choicest 
‘peaches, but the crop this season will not be 
more than half as large as usual, and the qual- 
ity of this favorite fruit promises to be indiffer- 
ente The heavy. and late rains produced 
~ curled leaf,” with which nearly every tree is 
scarred, In this State there wili be a plenitude 
of all other fruits. The strawberry crop was 
abundant and excellent,—Sun, 
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SCIENCE HALL, 141 ssn St., 
NEAR 


} $3 per Year. 


BROADWAY 


Grenis of the Week. 


Tak Columbias of this city ware victorious at 
Henley. 


PRESIDENT HAYES attend ed the Wyoming Oen- 
tennial. 

Rron gold deposits are reported in Bear-Paw 
mountains, Daketa. 


J.O. AYER, the patent medicine man. ie dead. 
He left from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


Forty-sEVEN kundred houses were destroyed 
by fire at Mandalay. India. July sth. 


Tu National Greenback Party held a stormy 
meeting at Science Hall last Saturday. 


i AOatHo utc priest at Pottsville. Pa., was stoned 
and clubbed by his own congregation last Bun- 
day. 

No FIREWORES were allowed in this city on the 
Fourth. About 200,000 people went on excur- 
sions. -° 

Rev. Joun DALEY, an ex-priest of this city, 
has been sent to the workhouse as an habitual 
drunkard. 


Porse LEO hates Bismarck and has expressed 
his determination to adhere to the policy of 
his predecessor. 


Mus. Besant has appealed from Sir George 
Jessel’s decision taking her child from her 
custody because of her Atheism. 


Scornanp is undergoing a theological up- 
heaval. Another eminent professor has weak- 
ened on the Westminster confession. 


Tus Philadelphia and Reading Coal Company 
has suspended operations for several weeks, 
The suspension will fall heavily upon the 
miners. 

TEE Packet steamer Capital City and an elo- 
yator were burned at Memphis on the 4d inst. 
Two lives lost, and $250.000 worth of property 
destroyed, 


Tux Deadwood coach, containing four passen- 
gers was robbed at Who*p Up on the ist inst., 
by eight road agents, One robber shot and sev- 
eral passengers wounded. 


Tyr Ultramontanes have been defeated in the 
Colombia Oongress. Church and Btate are 
now practically divorced, The priests hava 
also suffered defeat in Belgium. 


Tux Socialists of this country have raised a 
fund to pay for counsel forthe persons accused 
of attempting to murder the Emperor William. 
The aforesaid William is now all rigbt. - 


Tue Fall River (Mass.) Print Works have 
failed for $150,000. One hundred and seventy- 
five hands thrown out of work. Seven other 
mills have temporarily suspended operations, 


Rev. Fararr Oasanova. assistant pastor of 
the St. Alphonsus church of Wheeling. W. Va., 
has sued the pastor of the same church for 
$20,000 damage done to hia reputation by mali- 
cious lies. 


Two thousand soldiers and a battery have 
been ordered to Montreal to prevent the saintly 
Catholics from killing their Orange brethren 
on the 12th. Powder has more. influence than 
preaching on some Obristians. 


Ix the Congress at Berlin the Russian diplo- 
mats are out-generaled. Their troops are pre- 
paring to retire to Adrianople. Turkey is 
being parceled out. England has undertaken 
to protect Asiatic Turkey, and will occupy the 
island of Oyprus immediately. All of which is 
excellent for England and bad for Bussia, 


THe best- informed army officers fear a gen- 
eral uprising of the ill-treated Indians. Canon 
City has been threatened. A force of fifty vol- 
unteers was annihilated at Willow Springs. 
Or., on the sth, forty-three being killed. The 
Indians are lying in wait for Howard. The 
Government is hurrying troops to the front. 


ALLEGHENY VALLEY (Penn.) had a terrific 
thunder storm on the Fourth, in which bail- 
stones as large as Ghestnuts fall. Heavy wash- 
outs on the Western Pennsylvania railroad are 
reported. At a German Lutheran picnic at 
Ross Grove a tree was felled by the lightning. 
killing. ten and seriously wounding fifteen. 
The Vesta of] works were also struck and 
burned; loss, $100,000, Several persons at a 
pienie party in Oonnectiout were also struck 


by lightning. 


Radical Homanee : 


t 


«Poór gir, 
pitied’ ye Tsh 
that of his wife.“ í 
would be theworst kind of martyrdom.” 

“I wouldw tstay tied,” said Myra. “If I found out 
that my husband: (granting Ihad one) was.such -a 
heagtles§ wretch as that no power-on earth.could 


compél‘me'to:endure bis constant companionship or 


“Suppose you could not geta divorce from: him, Giant Hiller.” : 


force me tö become the mother’of his children.” 


whapAvould. yow do then?” said Jennie. “ Would 
you live alone all your life and be a meré nobody ?” 

“No, I would not bea nobody, for I’d study my 
profession and turn out one of the best doctors in all 
the country. I am studying it now all I can; but in 
a case like that, it should be the one object of my 
life, and I would bend every energy of mind and 
body to it. Sometimes I think it would be well for 


our sex if .there was less marrying: done; - less: 


weight given to love and domestic ties, and girls 
would strive to become something more than wives 
and mothers. Not but that these are. grand. and 
noble things in themselves, but as long as we women 
live so much in our affections: alone, at so long will 
we find among us precisely such victims as your 
Tennessee friend. We must have higher aims than 
merely trying to win roffantic lovers, who will pet 
and coddleus, and make of us toys ard household 
drudges, jast as their nature and lee incline 
them,? 0 7 cae ee ae 

“No danger that any one will ever make a-toy or 
a drudge of you, Myra,” said Edith, laughing. “You 
are too independent, and. have too much personality 
to ever be merged into any. identity save your 
own.” SETIN S ne 

“Well, weve: all had sober, serious, and philo- 
sophical talk enough for one sitting,” said Minnie, 
“and. I guess I'll make a diversion by; reading for 
you a short composition written: by jsister Rose 
while we were in Tennessee. Ifonnd it yesterday 
in.an old -box of letters, and, as ‘none bf you hare 
ever seen it, I know it will amuse you. | It was pub- 
lished in the paper there at the time, but will be new 


to'all “yow uns ; and; as it is near garden-making’ 


time, will be appropriate to the season. You see, the 
Tennessee people are great believers in, signs, moon 
theories, etc., and many of them consult the almanac 
when they make gardens, make soap, cut timber, or 
even haul out. manure, ‘But here goes,” and Minnie 
` read as follows: > EA es f 
“Having, all my life, been an unbeliever in moon 
theories.and ‘ old women’s’ whims,.as I; in my igno: 
rance, deemed them, in regard to setting out onions, 
planting potatoes, melons, cucumbers, etc., and 
sowing.vegetable and flower seeds according to the 
almanac signs, and in the light and dark:of the moon, 
Tat last ‘resolved for once to go precisely according 
to these signs and theories, and thus’ practically 
prove them to be’of no account. aa, 
“So, having engaged the services of; a competent 
astronomer, who wás an astrologer and medical 
almanac maker—one of that kind who allways “truth- 
fully ” predict the sort of weather. thejcoming year 
will give us—to calculate to an instant the precise 
time when such and such plants shouldbe set out, 
and vegetables. put in the ground, arid seeds sown to 
produce the most desirable results, I had my assist- 
ants stationed at different parts of the garden, where 
the soil had been previously prepared to receive each 
sort of seed. The astronomer was placed in the 
centre, watch in hand, and, at the exact point of 
time desired, the signal was given, and-each one 
sowed, planted, or set out his allotted: pait. Iam 
obliged to confess. myself actually astounded at the 
results which followed. ‘They have carried my con- 


victions ev masse clear over to the other side of the 


question. Why, in some instances, the ‘seeds hardly 
touched the earth-ere they began to germinate and 
sprout; and some sorts, which are quicker in-coming 
up ‘than others, actually began to’ swell' before they 
reached the ground; and-we had to cover them in a 
‘jiffy,’ lest they should grow in mid-air, i 
“ During the night succeeding this famous garden- 
making we were hardly able to get any sleep at all 
on, account of the noise, hubbub, and commotion 
caused by the rapid shooting up of the plants, which 
came'out of” the ground with such a sudden plunge 
that they sent small. rocks and clods of earth flyin 
hither and thither, keeping up a continuous ‘an 
tumultuous clatter. By daylight everything was 
up, and as far advanced. in growth as is generally 
the case: in six weeks after planting. We dug a 


mess of.early rose potatoes. for breakfast, for dinner | 
had cucumbers, radishes, and May peas, while the| 


supper tablé was garnished with ‘string beans, 
and ‘roastéd ears.’ Such vegetables to: bear I never 
saw! One hill of potatoes’ furnished us with’a buf- 
ficiency of that staple of Paddy’s favorite food to 
last us for a month. The stalks of corn grew thirty 
feet high, and had ears two feet in length all the 


y for the table 
es, of whichWe ip 


had, consequently, got the longest pole we could), 
and then, instead of the top falling down and feel- 


ing around for something to-cling to, as this species |, 


of plants usually do, it kept straight on up, winding: 
round and round upon itself, making 4 pole, as it 
were, of its entwined tendrils. On, on, up, up it 
went, straight asa die, day after day, till the top 
was lost in the clouds... The whole vine, from top to 
bottom, was covered. with ‘beans, each pod three and 
ahalf yards long, and looking like a great string of 
green snakes. 
old we went early one. morning to look at the gar- 
den, and away up, almost beyond the reach of vision, 
We saw something bright and shining apparently. 
sitting among the leaves of the vine. Of course, we, 
were on the ‘qui vive’.to know what it could be, 
supposing it some: new production of the wonderful 
vine. Jn about half an hour it began to move, as if 
waking up out of asound sleep, and then all at once, 
by.a series of short flight’ and agile leaps, it came 
down to the bottom and stood upon the ground be- 
side us. Language is entirely inadequate to portray 
the exquisite beauty of this lovely being who thus 
suddenly made its advent among us. It bore the 
appearance of a boy of some ten or twelve years ‘of, 


age; the eyes were of a deep blue, and wonderfully | 


soft, sweet, and tender; the hair, of a bright golden 
hue, fell in graceful curls about his: neck and 
shoulders; the face was perfect in regularity of 
features, and: more beautiful than ‘poet ever 
dreamed of or artist ever painted,’ and was lit up 
with the brightest, rarest intellectuality, and love, 
gentleness, and amiability beamed from every linea- 
ment. ‘The whole body was covered with a coat of 
soft, silken, bright, waving hair, more beautiful than 
any garment ever devised by human. skill or ingenu- 
ity. The hands and face alone were naked, and the 
skin of these was of a clear, transparent whiteness, 
tinged with the loveliest rose-hue color of health; 
and: over and around this lovely creature waved, 
glimmered and shimmered an arora of clear, soft, radi- 
ant lightness from which the most delicious perfume 
was waftcd on every side. As we stood gazing in be- 
wilderment of amazement and admiration, it mean- 
while looking with- curiosity upon us and. its new. 
suproundings, all at once there broke upon the air 
the most ravishing and enchanting music we had 
ever heard. ‘This beautiful inhabitant of some fairy 
realm was. evidently addressing us. in its own 
native language; but finding that it failed to make 
itself understood, it again became silent; then we 
questioned it by signs .as to whether it had come 
from the moon, pointing to. that .luminary, which 
was yet above the horizon. Seeming to comprehend 
the query, it made a motion of dissent and directed 
our attention to a spot a little to the right of. the 
place where the moon was, intimating, as near as we 
could understand, that it had come from a planet 
situated in that direction, While we were yet 
gazing upon the place pointed ont, our strange com- 
panion assumed a listening attitude, uttered a loud 
clear note of melody, sprang up the vine, and with 
afew flying leaps went almost beyond our sight, 
while far above it we could see a faint- glimpse of 
light, resembling that which surrounded ow late’ 
visitant, and we heard an almost inaudible note of 
ah exquisite musical ‘refrain, which we-supposed to 
be a call from a friend of this lovely youthful wan- 
derer, who was seeking to lure it, back to its native 
home‘ beyond the skies, where humanity has evi- 


‘house or public lecture hal. To tell you the. tenth | 


When this, vine was about two weeks} 


‘together over 


dently progressed very much farther on towards 
perfection than it has upou our own younger planet. 
“Patiently awaiting further developments, I: re- 
main a true, sincere, and bona fide believer in all the 
signs ‘in all the almanacs that haye*ever been ‘or, 
ever will be printed. .. -. : Rost Darwin. |. 
“ Factoryville, April, 187-71: = > ae 
A process which at once effects the utilization of sewage 
and prevents the pollution of streams has been for several 
-years in successful operation, at Burnley, -Lancashize,. 
England, .:A:cettain quantity of lime-is put into the'filthy- 
sludge, and then the solid matter which is deposited is ca- 
pable of being used for cement, and the clarified water is 
permitted to escape. a 


It we rightly con- ` 


a Creator acting for a detinite purpose. 
sider this comparison; aiid purse it further, wo can distinctly 
see the ‘perversity of that dubligtic conception of natuye 
which discovers the action ofa creative plan of construction 


in the various adaptations of the organization 
things, ean ee ee eu a 

Let ug pursue the individual: development of the vertebrate 
animal body a few stages further, and see what is next 
done by the citizens of this embryonic organism. : It the 
‘central line of the violin-shaped disc, which is composed of 
the three cellular germ-layers; there arises a straight delicate 


of livin 
ie dit 


w 


‘furrow, the so-called * primitive sireak,” by which the 


es— 
a'right and a left part or " antimer.” On both sides of that: 
streak or furrow, the upper or external germ-layer vises in: 
the form of a longitudinal fold, and both folds then. grow 

the furrow in the central line, and thus form: 
‘a cylizidrical tube, This tube is called the marrow-tube, or” 


‘violin-shaped body is divided into two equal lateral, 


‘medullary canal, because it is the foundation of the central: 


nervous system, the’ spinal marrow (medulla spinalis). At. 
first it is pointed both in front and behind, and it remaina: 
so for life in the lowest vertebrate animal, the brainless,. 
skullees Lancelet (Amphioxus). But in all other vertebrate: 
animals, which we-distinguish: from | e latter-as skulled| 
animals, or Craniota, a difference between the fore and! 
hinder end of the marrow tube soon becomes’ visible, the 
fore end becoming dilated, and changing into a roundislu 
bladder, the-fourdation of the ‘brain. ` a ae 
In all Craniota, tliat is, in all vertebrate animals poesegs- 
ing skull and brain, the. brain, which is at. first only the 
bladder-shaped dilatation of the anterior-end of the'spinal 
marrow, divides: into.five bladders, lying.one bebind:the 
other, four superficial, transverse in-nipptugs being formed: 
It isijust the' same Whether Wê examine the embryo óf a 
dog, a fowl, a lizard, or any other higher vertebrate animal. 
For'the embryos of the different skulled animals (atleast . 
the three higher classes. of them, the reptiles, birds, and 
maminals) cannot be in any way distinguished at ‘an ‘early - 
stage of their’ growth. The whole form of the body ‘is 
exceedingly simple, being merely a thin, leaf-like disc. . 
Face, legs; intestines, etc., are completely wanting. Bat : 
the five bladders are already quite distinct. fram one.another. . 
Most persons even now refuse to acknowledge thé "most 
important deduction of the Theory of Descent, that ia, phe- 
paleontological development of man from -ape-like,. and| 
through them from still lower, mammals, and considep such: 
a transformation of organic form as impossible. But, Il 
ask, are the phenomens of the individual development off 
man, the fundamental features of which I have here giver, 
in any way less wotderful? Is it not in the highest degree: 
remarkable that all vertebrate agimals of the most different 
classes—fishes, amphibious animals, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals—in the. first, periods of their embryonic develop- 
ment cannot be distinguished at all, and even much later, ‘at 
a time when reptiles and birds ate already distinctly differ“ 
ent from ‘mammals, that thé dog and the man are almost 
identical? Verily, if we compare those two series ‘of ‘de; 


‘velopment with one another, and ask ourselveg which ‘ot 


the twa isthe more wonderful, it must be confessed that: 
ontogeny, or'the short and quick history of development of: 
the-ind{viduwal, ia much niore mysterious than phylogeny, br 
the long and slow history of development of the trie. For 
one and the'game ‘grand change of form is accomplished by 
the latter in the course of many’ thousands of yeara, and by: 
the former in the course of. a few ‘months, ‘Evidently this 
most rapid and astonishing transfotmation of thé individua? 
in “ontogenesis, which’ we cit actually point oht at any, 
moment by direct observation, is in itself much more won- 
derfyl and astonishing than the correspgnding, buf much, 
siower-and gradual transformation which the long chain of 
ancestors of the same individual has gone through in phylo- 
gengais, os io A haat ` ; So A R SE e 
The two-series of otganic development, the ontogeresia of 
the individual and the phylogenesis of the tribe to which it 
belongs, stand in the closest casual connection with eaeh- 
other... I have endeayored, in. the second, volume..of the 
*4General. Morphology,”*to establish this theory in‘detail; 
I considér ‘it exceeditigly important. Ad T havé theré’ 


shown, ontogenests, or the development of the ‘individual, i H 
| akori and quick repetition (recapitulation) of phylogenesia. 


on. the development of the tribe to whioh W belengs, dethenined 
by the laws of inheritatctand adaptation shy tribe Timédn 
the ancestors whidh form, the, chath of progenitors: at sis. 
individual concerped (Gen. Morph. di, p. 110-147,,97)). a; 
In this intimate connection of ontogeny and-phylogeny,-E 
see one of the most important and irrefutable proofs of the 
Theory of Descent. No une can explain these phenomens. 


unless he has recourse to the laws of Inheritance and. 
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Adaptation; by these alone are they explicable, These _ 


laws, which we have previously explained, dre the laws of 
abbreviated, of homochronic, and of homotopic inheritance, and 
here deserve renewed consideration. ‘As so high and com- 
plicated an organism as that of man, or the organism of 
every other mammal, rises upwards from a simple cellular 
state, and as it progresses in its differentiation and perfect- 
ing it passes through the same series of transformations 
which its animal progenitors have passed through, during 
immense spaces of time, inconceivable ages ago. I have 
already pointed out this extremely importaut parallelism of 
the development of individuals and tribes. Certain very 
early and low stages in the development of man, and the 
other vertebrate animals in general, correspond completely 
in many points of structure with conditions which last for 
life in the lower fishes, 


into a kind of amphibious animal. At a later period the 
mammal, with its special characteristics, develops out of 
the amphibian, and we can clearly see, in the successive 
stages of its later development, a series of steps of progres- 
sive transformation which evidently correspond with the 
differences of different mammalian orders and families. 
Now, it is precisely in the same succession that we also see 
the ancestors of man, and of the higher mammals, appear 
‘one after the other in the earth’s history; first fishes, then 
- amphibians, later the lower, and at Jast the higher mam- 
mals. Here, therefore, the embryonic development of the 
individual is completely parallel to the paleontological 
development of the whole tribe to which it belongs, and 
this exceedingly interesting and tmportant phenomena can 


be explained only by the'interaction of the laws of Inherit- | 


ance and Adaptation. 


The example last mentioned of the parallelism of the 
paleontological and of the individual developmental series, 
now directs our attention to a third developmental series, 
which stands in the closest relations to these two, and 
which likewise runs, on the whole, parallel to them. I 
mean that series of development of forms which constitutes 
the object of investigation in comparative anatomy, and 
which I will briefly call the ‘systematic development series of 
species, By this we understand the chain of the different, 
but related and connected forms, which exist stde.by side at 
any one period ‘of the earth’s history; as for example, at the 
present moment. While comparative anatomy compares the 
different forms of fully-developed’ organisms with one 
another, it endeavors to discover the common prototypes 
which underlie, as it were, the manifold forms of kindred 
genera, classes, etc., and which are more or less concealed 
by their particular differentiation. It endeavors td make 
out the series of progressive steps'which are indicated in the 
different degrees of perfection of the divergent branches of 
the tribe. To make use again of the same particular in- 
_ stavce, comparative anatomy shows us how the individual 
organs and systems of organs in the tribe of vertebrate 
animals—in the different dlasses, families, dnd species of it 
—have uvequally developed, differentiated, and perfected 
themselves.: It shows us how far the successicn of classes 
of vertebrate animals, from the Fishes upwards, through 
the Amphibia to tbe Mammals, and here again, from the 
lower to the higher orders of Mammals, forms progressive 
series or ladder. ‘This attempt to establish a connected 
anatomical developmental! series we may discover in the 
works of the great comparative anatomists of ell ages—in 
the works of Goethe, Meckel, Cuvier, Johannes Müller, 
Gegenbaur, and Huxley: l 

The developmental -series of mature forms, which com 
parative anatomy points out in the different diverging and 
ascending steps of the organic system, and: which we eall 
the systematic, developmental. jeries, Is parallel to the 
palontological developmental series, because it deals with 
the result of paleontological development, and it is parallel 
to the individual developmental series, because this is par- 
allel to the paleontological series, If two parallels are 
parallel to a third, they must be parallel to one another. 


The varied differentiation, and the unequal degree of 
perfecting which comparative anatomy points, out jn the 
developmental series of the System, is chiefly determined 


by the ever-increasing variety of conditions of existence to |. 


which the different groups adapt themselves in the struggle 
for life; and by the different degrees of rapidity and com- 
pleteness with which this adaptation has been effected. 
Conservative grouns which have retained. their inherited 
peculiarities most tenaciously remain, in consequence, at 
the lowest and rudest stage of development. Those.groups 
progressing most. rapidly and variously, and which have 
adapted themselves to changed conditions of existence most 
_ readily have attained the highest degree of perfection. . The 
further the organic world developed in’ the course of the 
earth's history, the greater must the gap between the lower 
conservative and the higher progressive groups have be- 
come, as, in fact, may be seen, too, in the history of 
nations. In this way also is explained the historical fact, 
that the most perfect animal, and vegetable, groups baye 
developed themselves in a comparatively short time to a 
considerable height, while the lowest or most conservative 
groups. have remained stationary, throughout all ages, in 
their original simple stage, or have progressed, but very 
slowly and gradually. The series of man’s progenitors 
clearly shows this state of, things The sharks of the 
present day are still very like the primary, fish, which are 
among, the most ancient. vertebrate progenitors of man, and 
_ the lowest amphibians of the present day (the gilled sala- 
manders and salamanders) are vay the. amphibians 
which first developed themselves out pf fishes. So, too, 
the later ancestors.of. man, the Monotremata and Marsup- 
ials, the most ancient mammals, are at the same time the 
* most imperfect animals of the class which, still exist, 
[TO BE CONTINUED, |... - 


i The next phase which follows | 
upon this presents us with a change of the fish-like being 


Christianity and Materialism.— Continued. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Materialists say these brutal doings were charac- 
teristics of early times, but that it is absurd to sup- 
pose they were commanded by an infinite being. 
The records of these barbarisms are valuable only 
as they furnish us with an index to the character and 
condition of the Jewish people and surrounding 
tribes centuries ago. l 

‘Christianity claims that the Bible is an exceptional 
book, and its advocates are unwilling to test its nar- 
ratives by the ordinary rules of historical criticism. 
They ask that we believe the whole, whether it seems 
to us reasonable or not, 

The Materialist subjects the Bible to the same 
canons of evidence, and judges as to its historical 
authenticity by the same rules of criticism that he 
employs when he read Tacitus or Livy, Thucydides 
or Xenophon. He accepts as probable what seems 
natural. and reasonable, while he rejects without 
fear or hesitation everything miraculous or plainly 
fabulous. “It is an absolute rule of criticism,” says 
Renan, “to exclude from history every event of a 
| miraculous character.” 

Christianity, to prove its claims, appeals to— 

. Antecedent probability. 

. The lofty monotheism of the Old Testament. 

. The progressive character of the Bible revelation. 
The miracles of- the Old and New Testaments. 

. The Prophecies. i f 

The Ten Commandments. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

The character of Christ. 

. The martyrdom of the early Christians. 

. The spread of Christianity. 

. The influence of Christianity. 


1. The Materialist replies, that the argument of 
antecedent probability leads to a reductio ad absur- 
dum. The same kind of reasoning that is used to 
prove that God would probably make a revelation, 
namely, that he is infinitely powerful and infinitely 
| good, and man needs more light than nature affords, 
would establish an antecedent probability against 
the existence of evil in’ the world. Evil, it may be 
said, is injurious to man and offensive to God. God 
is infinitely good and disposed to make man happy. 
He is all powerful, and can remove all obstacles to 
his happiness. There is, consequently, no evil in the 
world. This argument of antecedent probability 
proves too much and therefore proves nothing. 

2. Monotheism existed in Egypt and India long 
before the Jews had a national existence, long before 
the alleged date of Abraham. The Egyptian priests 
were monotheists. The Vedic hymns are more mono- 
theistic than the Pentateuch. Moses taught’ that 
the God of the Jews was one God and superior to 
all others. He did not forbid belief in, but the wor- 
ship of, other gods. 

3. The progressive character of the pretended 
revelation from God simply accords with the im- 
provement and advancement of the Jewish people. 

4. The miracles of the Old -and New Testament 
prove nothing until they are established as historical 
events. 

5. The prophecies are generally vague, lacking in 
circumstantiality and particularity of statement. 
But many of the clearest of the prophecies have been 
plainly falsified by the facts of history. This is true 
of the predictions regarding the destruction of Baby- 
lon, Tyre, and Damascus, the desolation of Egypt, 
the restoration of the lost tribes, the perpetuity of 
the Israelitish throne, the appearance of a temporal 
Messiah, who should sit on the throne of David and 
make them (the Babylonians) captive, whose captive 
they (the Jews) were, and the destruction of the 

world. : 
6. The Ten Commandments were old when Moses 
was born. 

7, The Sermon on the Mount contains many beau- 
tiful précepts, but we find them all in Hindoo, 
-Greek, and Roman authors centuries before the time 
of Christ. 

8. The character of Jesus contains much that is 
estimable, but it has grave defects and deficiencies, 
and on the whole is, in our opinion, inferior to that 
of Socrates and hundreds who have appeared in later 
times. Í 

9. Martyrdom is proof of sincerity, not of the 
truth of what is believed or taught. 

10. The spread of Christianity is wonderful to 
nobody who acquaints himself with the condition of 
the world at the time it appeared, and the events 
which led to its rapid progress and triumphant 
-establishment in the Roman Empire. The progress 
of Buddhism and even Mohammedanism, in our 
opinion, is more difficult to explain. 

11. The influence of Christianity we think, on the 
whole, has been terribly pernicious. No other sys- 
tem of which history gives.an account has inflicted 
the same amount of suffering on the human race. 
From millions of graves the blood of its victims cry 
out against: it, 2 

- The: Materialist holds that a miraculous revelation 
from God is antecedently improbable, because it 
implies a miraculous intervention in the affairs of 
the world, . . Hs 
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` There is abundant evidence, we think, all the evi- 
dence that the case admits of, that. the Bible is entire- 
ly a human production. l 

It is clear that many of the books of the Bible 
were neither written at the time, nor by the persons, 
claimed. The genuineness of a book claiming to be 
a revelation from heaven once destroyed, the claim 
is entitled to no further attention. . 

Nearly all the books of the Bible abound in state- 
ments plainly contradictory. These contradictions 
are admitted now by intelligent and candid Chris- 
tians. 

The Bible contains barbarous laws and instruc- 
tions. Many of the ceremonies commanded are 
puerile in the extreme. Many of the prophecies, as 
we have noticed, have been proven unhappy guesses. 

Modern science, astr»nomy, geology, natural hiş- 
tory, paleontology, archæalogy, and Egyptology 
have brought to light facts universally recognized 
as such among scientific men, which completely 
disprove much of the teachings of the Bible respect- 
ing the past history of this globe. i 

[any of the narratives in the Bible are as cer- 
tainly fabulous as anything to be found in any of 
the ancient histories that have descended to us. 

It is demonstrably true that the religion of the 
Old and New Testaments is largely an outgrowth 
from pré-existing systems of faith. 

The Bible deserves a place, the first place no 
doubt, among the other pretended revelations of 
the world—the Zend Avesta, the Rig Veda and the 
Koran. 

Christianity is- full of mysteries based on alleged 
occurrences contrary to general experience, and op- 
posed to the enlightened reason of man. For instance, 
the story of the resurrection is contrary to all our 
observation and experience. Itis not above our rea- 
son, it is plainly opposed to it; for all reasonings are 
based on experience, and the story of the resurrec- 
tion contradicts the invariable experience of man- 
kind. It is true that discoveries have been made, 
which seemed to be contrary to the natural course 
of events or operations of nature; but further inves- 
tigation has shown that, however in conflict with a 
limited experience, they were according to that 
general experience which teaches the invartableness 
of natural law. 

The mysteries of nature which present themselves 
to the Christian and the Materialist alike, are not 
contrary to experience, are not opposed to reason, 
but are simply above our comprehension. That the 
stimulus of air, heat, light, and moisture operating 
upon a.xrose gives different colors to the stamen, 
petals, and anthers, is a fact of which although we 
do not understand the rationale, we have no doubt. 
That grass of the same pasture is converted into 
wool on the back of sheep, hair on the back of. the 
cow, and feathers on the back of the goose, we are 
satisfied; but the process in detail, by which this 
transformation takes place is beyond our compré- 
hension. So all the mysteries of nature are founded 
on our ignorance of the causes of phenomena known 
to exist, phenomena respecting the reality of which 
there is no dispute. Is there no dispute as to the 
reality of the miraculous conception and the resur- 
rection? Let the Christian establish the Munchau- 
senish stories.of the Bible as true before he claims 
an analogy between the mysteries of nature and the 
miraculous events recorded in Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures. 

There are wide and irreconcilable differences of 
opinion among Christians. ‘These differences are 
inconsistent with the claim that the Bible is a revela- 
tion from God. . Should a being of infinite wisdom, 
as we have before remarked, make a revelation to 
man, he would, it is reasonable to believe, make 
himself understood; otherwise his communication 
would be no revelation at all., To reveal is to make 
known. Men are liable to be misunderstood because 
of the indefiniteness of their ideas and their inabil- 
ity to express their views with clearness and pre- 
cision, but is it possible that such a being as we are 
told God is, has taken the pains to inspire certain 
individuals to write his thoughts, and has so obscured 
his meaning by doubtful phrases and ambiguous 
expressions that learned. and honest men cannot 
agree as to what he has declared ? . 

There is diversity of opinion among Freethinkers 
with whom Materialists are ranked; but such a, 
difference of views among them is to be expected 
and is consistent with their general position, since 
they agree that men have no divine standard, and that 
it is evident to all that no two minds are constituted 
exactly alike, receive exactly the same education, or 
are surrounded by exactly the same influences. In 
the absence of an infallible standard, uniformity of 
opinion, especially in matters of speculation, is not 
to be looked for. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Tue operation of giving a smooth surface to shot and 
shell by means of the lethe has been pratically abolished in 
the Royal Laboratory Department of the Woolwich Arsen» 
al. Projectiles are now cast of the exact size required and 
with a smooth surface. Two advantages have thus been 
secured—the cost of production is reduced, and the hard 
and strong outer surface of the shells is preserved, 
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Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 
ORGANS OF PLANTS. 
NO. XXI. 


My Drar Reapers: Let me now talk with you 
about the organs of plants. You know my partial- 
‘ity to the subject, and will humor. me with at least 
one more letter upon this theme. 

Having considered the elementary structures and. 
tissues found in the vegetable kingdom, let us now 
proceed to view them in combination to form the 
plant. The simplest plant is found among Algæ, 
where, as in the Red-snow plant, the whole organism 
consists of a single isolated cell. Other plants of 
the same family, and all fungi and musci, are com- 
posed of a number of cells, united in various ways, 
while in ferns and their allies, and all flowering 
plants, vessels are formed in addition to their cells. 
The plants in which the tissues are entirely cellular 
are called celular plants; those in which vessels are 
found are vascular plants. , 

That the portions of a plant may be properly 
maintained, two functions have to be performed, 
namely, nutrition, on the proper performance of 
which the life of the individual plant depends, and 
reproduction, by which the perpetuation of the type 
is provided for. In such a simple form as the Red- 
‘snow plant these functions are performed by the 
single cell. In the plants composed of numerous 
cells a differentiation takes place by which special 
cells are set apart for particular functions, and thus 
certain organs are formed in the plant. In the 
higher plants these organs become more complicated 
from the introduction of the vascular element. 

The nutritive organs of plants are generally. 
known as the root, the stem, and the leaves, In all 
vascular plants, and the higher cellular plants, an 
axis or stem having roots and bearing leaves is dis- 
tingujshable; and such plants have been designated 
cormophytes or phyllophytes. In the lower classes of 
cellular plants, as fungi and alge, no such distine- 
tion is possible, and there is merely a flattened, leafy 
expansion with depended filiform processes; this 
structure has been termed a thallus, and such plants 
are thallogens, or thallophytes. 

Amongst the higher plants the reproductive 
organs are, in ordinary language, comprehended 
under the term flower; and, as they are conspicu- 
ous, such plants have been denominated fiowering, 
phanerogamous, or phoenogamous. Amongst all 
cellular plants, and in some vascular plants, as ferns 
and equisetum, there are no flowers, and the repro- 
ductive organs are inconspicuous, hence they are 
termed jflowerless, or cryptogamous. In all cases the 
young plant, or embryo, is completely cellular. But, 
as growth proceeds, that differentiation takes place 
which distinguishes the several classes of plants, one 
from the other.: In phanerogams, the first leaves 
produced upon the embryo plant are termed primary 
seed-lobes, or cotyleodons. In some cases these are 
two in number, and are opposite one another. In 
other plants the lobes alternate, and only one cotyleo- 
don is formed. 

Lest I become tedious, I will very briefly pass over 
the organs of nutrition, among which may be named 
roots, stems, branches, buds, leaves, etc., and dwell 
. at more length upon the organs of reproduction, as 
these are less familiar to you. 

In phanerogamous plants these organs are con- 
spicuous, and constitute what is known as the flower. 
The structures which go to form these organs are 
not, however, formations of a new type, but are 
merely ‘modifications of those structures which we 
have already considered. i 

A flower bud has not in ordinary circumstances 
any power of extension by the development of its 
central cellular portion. In this respect it differs 
from the leaf bud. In some cases thé flowers, so far 
as their fuctional capabilities are concerned, are 
abortive. Flower buds, like leaf buds, are produced 
in the axils of leaves, which are called floral leaves 
or bractis. 

Asa convenient method of expressing the arrange- 
ments of the parts of a flower, floral Pinul have 
been-devised.- Several modes of expression are em- 
ployed. The essential reproductive organs, are the 
stamens and the pistil, the latber containing the 
seeds or germs of young. plants, and corresponding 
-to the female, while the former produces a powder 
necessary. for fecundation and is looked upon as 
performing the part of the male. The presence of 
both is required in order that the perfect seed may 
be produced. A flower may have calyx and corolla 
but it will be imperfect if the essential organs are 
not present, The name of hermaphrodiie or bi- 
sexual is given to flowers in which both organs is 
found ; that of wniseaual or diclinous to those in 
which only one of those organs appears,—those bear- 
ing stamens only being staminiferous, or male; those 
having the pistil only, pistéliferous, or female. 
‘But even in plants with hermaphrodite flowers it is 
rare that self-fertilization takes place, and this is pro- 
vided against by the structure of the parts or by the 
period of ripening of the organs. Some flowers 


-| fected before the stamen. 


have long stamens and a pistil with a short style, 


‘| others have short stamens and a pistil with a long 


atyle. In some plants the stamens are perfected 
before the pistils, in other flowers the pistil is per- 
When the male and 
female flower of a species are found on separate 
plants, the term dicecious or dioicous is applied;. and 
when a species has male, female, and hermophrodite 
flowers on the same or different plants it is polyga- 
mous. os 


The stamens arise from the thalamus, or torus, 
within the petals, with which they alternate, forming 
one or more verticils or whorls, which constitute the 
male organs of the plants. Their normal position is 
below the lower whorl, or pistil, and when they are 
so placed: upon the thalamus they are Aypogynous. 
The arrangements of parts are of great importance 
in classification. The stamens vary in number from 
one to many hundreds, Like the other parts of the 
flower, they are modified leaves, resembling leaves 
in their structure, development, and arrangement, 
In their general aspect they have a.greater resem- 
blance to petals than to the leaves, and there is often 
seen a gradual transition from petals to stamens, 
especially in spiral flowers. When flowers become 
double by cultivation, the stamens are cenverted 
into petals. When there is only one whorl, the 
stamens are usually equal in number to the sepals, 
or petals, and are arranged opposite to the former, 
and alternate with the latter. When there is more 
than one whorl of stamens, then the parts of each 
suecessive whorl alternate with those of the whorl 
preceding it. The staminal row is more liable to 
multiplication of parts than the outer whorls. The 
number of stamens is indicated by the Greek numer- 
als prefixed to term Androus; thus a flower with 

i stamen is Monandrous (Hippuris, Centranthus); 

2 stamens is Diandrous (Veronica, Calceolaria, Cir- 
cæa); 3 stamens is Triandrous (Grasses, Iris, Valeri- 
ana); 4 stamens is Tetrandrous (Alchemilla, Galium, 
Plantago); 5 stamens is Pentandrous (Primula, Un- 
belliferæ, Campanula); 6 stamens is Hexandrous 
Tulip, Lilium, Juncus); 7 stamens is Heptandrous 
Trientalis, Horse-chestnut); 8 stamens 1s Octan- 
drous (Heath, Fuchsia, Epilobium); 9 stamens is 
Enneandrous (Butomus, some Lauracete); 10 stamens 
is Decandrous -(Saxifraga, Dianthus, Oxalis); 12 
stamens is Dodecandrous (Asarum, Agrimonia, 
Reseda); 20 stamens is Icosandrous (Strawberry, 
Potentilla, Crategus). Numerous and indifferent 
stamens is Polyandrons (Poppy). 


The pollen, or powdery matter contained in the 
anther—the head, or superior part of the stamen-—- 
consists of small cells developed in the interior of 
other cells. These are produced in the large, thick- 
walled mother-cells, or pollen utricles formed in the 
interior of the pollen-sacs of the young anther. The 
color is wenerally yellow, and the surface is often 
covered with a viscid, or oily substance. Pollen- 
grains vary from 1-300 to 1-700 of an inch, or less, in 
diameter. Their forms are various. The most com- 
mon form is ellipsoidal, more or less narrow at the 
extremities, which are called its poles, in contradis- 
tinction toa line equidistant from the extremities, 
and which is its equator, Thèy are sometimes 
spherical, sometimes cylindrical, and curved. With- 
in the pollen-grain a granular, semi-fluid matter, 
called fovilia, is contained, along with some oily 
particles, and occasionally starch. The fovilla 
contains small spherical: granules, sometimes not 
more than 1-30000 of an inch in diameter, and 
large ellipsoidal, or elongated corpuscles, which ex- 
hibit molecular movements under the microscope. 

When the pollen-grains are ripe, the anther de- 
hisces, and the pollen is shed. In order that fertili- 
zation may be effected, the pollen must be con- 
veyed to the female organs of reproduction. This 
process, termed pollination, is promoted in various 
ways, the whole form and structure of the flower 
having relation to the process. In some plants the 
mere elasticity of the filaments is sufficient to effect, 
the pollination, in others it is effected by the wind. 
But the more common agents are the insects, In 
alluring them and attracting them to the flower, the 
odoriferous secretions and gay colors play an im-` 
portant part. : : 

The pistil or the more distinctive female organ 
occupies the center or axis of the flower, and is sur- 
rounded by the stamens and floral envelopes when 
these are present. After the flowering is over, this 
organ is changed into the fruit and contains the 
seeds. It consists essentially of two parts, a basal 
portion forming a chamber, the ovary or germen, 
containing ovules or young seeds attached to a part 
called the placenta and an upper portion, the stigma 
a cellular secreting body, which is either seated on 
the ovary, and is then called sessile, as is in the 
tulip .and poppy, or is elevated on the stalk called 
the style, interposed between the ovary and stigma, 
The style is not necessary for the perfection of the 
pistil. Like the other organs, the pistil consists of 
one or moregwodified leaves which in this instance 
are called earpels. When a pistil consists of a single 
carpel it is simple or monocarpellary, a state 
usually depending on the non-development of other 
carpels. When it is composed of several carpels, 
more or less united, it is compound, or polycarpel- 


and correspond to the dissepiments. 


lary. Inthe first mentioned case, the terms carpel 
and pistil are synonomous. Each carpel has its. 
own ovary, style (when present), and stigma, and is 
formed by a folded. leaf, the upper surface of which 
is turned inwards towards the axis, and the lower 
outwards, while from its margins are developed one 
or more buds called ovuls. That this is the true 
nature of the pistil, may be seen by examining the 
flower of the double-flowering cherry. In it no fruit 
is. produced, and the pistil consists of sessile leaves, 
the limb of each being green and folded, with a nar- 
row prolongation upwards, as if from the midrib, 
and ending in a thickened portion, The ovary then 
represents the limb or lamina of the leaf, and is com- 
posed of cellular tissue with fibro-vascular bundles, 
and epiderrmal covering. The cellular tissue, or par- 
enchyma, often becomes much developed, as will be 
seen, particularly when fleshy fruits are considered, 
The outer epidermis corresponds to the lower side 
of the leaf, exhibiting stomata, and sometimes hairs; 


.the inner surface represents the upper side of the 


leaf, being usually very delicate and pale, and form- 
ing a layer called sometimes epitheliun, which does 
not exhibit stomata. The vascular bundles corre- 
spond with the veins of the leaf, and consist of 
spiral, annular, and other vessels. f i 


- A pistil is usually formed by more than one 


carpel. The carpels may be arranged like leaves, 
either at the same or nearly the same height in a ver- 
ticil, or at different heights ina spiral cycle. When 
they remain separate and distinct, thus showing at 
once the composition of: the pistil, the term apocar- 
pous is applied. . l 

The ovary is usually of a more or less spherical or 
curved form, sometimes smooth and uniform on its 
surface, at other hairy and grooved. The ‘grooves | 
usually indicate the divisions between the carpels 
The dorsal 
suture may be marked by a slight projection or by a 
superficial groove. When the ovary is situated on 
the centre of the receptacle, free from the other 
whorls, so that its base is above the insertion of the 
stamens, it is termed superior, as in lychnis, primula, 
and geranium, when the margin of the receptacle is 
prolonged upwards, carrying with it the floral enve- 
lopes and staminal leaves, the basal portion of the 
ovary being formed by the receptacle, and the car- 
pellary leaves alone closing in the apex, the ovary 
is inferior, as in pomegranate, apple, pear, goose- 
berry, and fuchsia. In some plants there are interme- 
diate forms, in which the term Aalf-inferior, is 
applied to the ovary, whilst the floral whorls are 
half-superior, i 

But, kind friends, the weather is extremely warm, 
and J feel assured that you do not want too much of 
botany and hard names at this time. I see I shall 
be compelled to bore-you with still one more letter 
upon this botanical subject. IfI am able to say 
what I wish, in that one letter, I will afterwards 
talk to you upon some other theme. : 

In the meantime, let me advise you to keep as 
cool a8 you reasonably can, avoid sunstroke, and try 
to make yourselves as happy as possible. 

Believe me your sincere friend, LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot.” 


Communications. 


How to do it—and How not. 
BY THERON C. LELAND. ARTICLE VII. 

“There is a one best way to do every thing, even if it be 
but to boil an egg.” : 

That ig a piece of Emersonian wisdom which will well 
apply to this business of suppressing obscenity. Given the 
necessity, then what is the ‘‘one best way” to do it? If I 
could bore and button-hole Gongressmen, and waylay secre- 
taries and officials and, after a hard struggle, should suc- 
ceed in getting (what decidedly I don’t want) an appoint- 
ment as obscene agent; and wished to take a contract to 
really aud truly suppress obscenity; and honestly. wanted 
to suppress it; and knew the article when I saw it; and 
wasn’t constantly mistaking mushrooms for toadstools ; 
and didn’t want to make any money out of the suppression 
of the one nor spread of the other, what would I do, asa. 
sensible contractor ? What tools would I choose, and what 
“ one best way” would I go to work as a determined exter- 
minator? Would I select a wheelbarrow to “tote” afew _ 
hundred pounds from a mass of tons, out to the suburbs, 
and dump it on a vacant lot or would I take a gang of 
shovelers with cars, carts, and excavators to remove and 
bury it out of sight effectually ? č 

Now, to take the U. 8. mail for such a work, after the 
Comstock and Abbot fashion, is just exactly.the wheelbar- 
row method; is to take a tool that will never.accomplish the 
purpose, and ia decidedly not the “one best way.” To 
forbid the transport of obscewe matter by mail, leaving the 
express and freight lines free to carry it, as the Supreme 
Court, Dogberry like, goes out of its way to compel Con- 
gress to do, is so glaring an example of how not. to do it 
that no one but a wholly incapable obscene agent and his `- 
reverend backers would resort to it. If there are tons and 
tons of obscene matter, as the agent claims, certainly the 
recognized carriers for tons are the great freight forwarders, 
and you never can suppress the transportation of tons of * 
obscenity as long as the Erie canal remains open. 

But suppose we reject hyperbole and extravagance of 


statement, and recognize the fact that there are really no 


tons of actually obscene matter—tliat it takes a makeweight 
of Liberal books and Freethought journals, aghich are not 
obscene, thrown in to make up tons. Thro ut all unten- 
able claims, and then whgt is th® “one best way” to sup- 
press what little of real obscenity does actually get pictured 
or printed, and thrown upon such market as there is for it ? 
How did Comstock do it before he had any U. S, postal law 
to help him? Before 1873 there was no such law; but there 
were already. existing State and: local laws, and he went to 
work to find who manufactured the obscene stuff, seized 
their stock and sent the offenders to prison. 

The place where obscenity originates ia the place to attack 
and uproot it. It has but few places of origin—it has many 
ways of circulation. It is printed somewhere, it is pro- 
duced at some place, and the detective force of this country 
is equak to the task of finding out where and by whom, and 
State and local laws may be made effective for the purpose 
without ever calling the U.S. mail into the service. This kind 
of literature must have types, plates, and presses, like any 
other, and cannot be wholly hidden from observation. The 
books or prints have to be stored, distributed and sold; and 
mauy persons must know of the various operations. A moder- 
ate reward for information would bring out some journey- 
man printer, clerk, office-boy, or somebody who had aided or 
in some way knew of such publication, storage, or sale. Even 
the purchasers could be induced to inform. In short, the 
ways and means are abundant for detecting fairly and legit- 
imately the offenders in this: line of vice, without resort to 


the Ü, 8. mail, which, though it might be of some use as a) 


pruning-hook, is more likely to be turned into a sword to 
go slashing around in many dangerous ways. 

If it is objected that some of the States might pass sup. 
pressive laws on the subject while others would not, and 
then the obscene wares might be transported from one 
State where it is not prohibited, to another where it is, I 
would meet that difficulty, as it might arise, by bringing the 
subject promptly aud urgently before the Legislature of any 
State where any of her citizens were discovered in this kind 
of manufacture and traffic. Also, by extra vigilance over 
_ dealers in the contraband literature and by certain and 
adequate punishment of them when caught. There ought 
to be no difficulty in framing and securing the passage of 
such a law as would be just, through all the Legislatutes ; 
and then the wholly indefensible practice of going to Con- 
gress to obtain legislation on morals, and on merely local 
vices, would be stopped. 

Comstock didn’t go to Congress to get any aid in suppress- 
ing real obscenity. He went there for quite another and 
farther on purpose. He had already accomplished his one 
great work. He was ambitious aud wanted other worlds to 
conquer. It was by his success in the methods he first em- 
ployed, under State laws, that he was emboldened to take. 


a higher flight ; so he went to Washington to lobby through | 


a law that would reach Infidels, Freethinkers, free religion- 
‘ists, free lovers, or anybody who had the independence to 
hold free opinions of any kind. He was doing well enough 
at the suppression of real obscenity uoder.State laws ; aud 
in procuring the onactment of the U. 8. postal law of 1873, 
his whole and sole object was to extend his authority 
through its operations. to opponents of the Church, and to 
unorthodox classes, It was under thesé State laws before 
1878 that he did his really meritorious work, and made his 
reputatfon as an effective agent and a benefactor to society, 
It was not till he began to put his U. 8, postal law into oper- 
ation that he came up against difficulties and began to meet 
opposition ; and it was not. till the stretch of his authority 
beyond what even that law allowed, that he lost caste and 
sank into odium, even with many, if not all who had pre- 
viously aided and defended him. The obscene postal lav 
has been of no real benefit_or service to Comstock, and 
never willbe. On the contrary it has tempted him into 
tyrannies and encroachments on the freedom of the press 


which he never would have thought of but for the uncon- 


stitutional and altogether questionable power it placed in 
his indiscreet hands; and he might better consent now to 
` let the law be repealed. It is already a dead letter so far as 
he and his objects are concerned, and will become more and 
more unenforceable day by day. Wherever in these United 
States an editor publishes a paper, and one thousand sub- 
scribers, or even only one hundred want it enough to pay 
for it, they have a rjght to have it, and he has a-right to 
publish it and send it to his patrons through the mails, 
unmolested by any power or authority whatever ; least of 
al] by an ecclesiastical authority or one that has the remotest 
origin from or relation to any ecclesiastic influence. 

There will always be this insuperable difficulty with the 
Abbot and Comstock method. Qongress has no. constitu- 
tional power or authority to exclude written or printed mat- 
ter from the mails. No matter what the Courts have 
decided, or may decide, the truth of this proposition ‘will 
come out more clearly the more itis discussed. It is not 
claimed that Congress has no right to exclude anything from 
the mails, A chain cable or a hogshead of molasses is 
“anything.” The mails were not originally intended to 
carry merchandise. The carrying of small articles, aside 
from news, is a later innovation upon the P. O. Department. 
Carrying such articles is a mere matter of convenience, and 
the.ceseation from such carrying would amount to nothing 
but an inconvenience, But written and printed matter, 
letters, and newspapers, the things thet from early colonial 
times have been carrted*firat on man, or mule, or horseback, 
then in mail coaches, then on steamboats and railway trains, 
without partiality and without discrimination, carrying every- 
thing end refusing nothing in the shape of a letter, newspaper, 
magazine, or pamphlet—these are matters of necessity ; and: 
their safe, impartial, unmolested transportation in the mails 


isa-matter of the most vital importance to the American} - 


people. : ; i lage : 
Judge Blatchford, then, if he w a Judgé, is not wholly 


éstablish post-offices and post-roads, it had also the right to 
determine what it will and what it will not carry.” On the 
contrary, Congress must, by colonial law, by common law, 
by common usage for. three centuries, by constitutional law, 
and by every consideration of necessity and in accordance 
with the powers granted-them by the people, carry all let- 
ters, journals, tracts, pamphlets and periodicals. These 
they must carry without choice or discrimination ; and it is 
not till they get outside of these that- ‘t Vongress has the 
right to determine” what other and farther articles “it will 
or will not carry.” Books probably ought now to be added 
to the articles that they must-carry, but, as between all 
other articles of strict merchandise, of course Congress has 
the right to discriminate by law as to what it-will or what 
it will not carry. 

As to written and printed matter, Congress has the right 
to make rules and regulations—make terms. upon which it 
may be carried, fix the price per ounce or pound, prescribe 
advance or terminal payment, printed matter to be open at 
the end for inspection to see if written matter subject to 
letter postage may not be enclosed, and regulations of that 
kind; but Congress has no right to interpose any regula- 
tions concerning the views, opinions, or inculcations, relig- 
ious, social, or political, contained in the written or printed 
matter. It don’t cost any more to carry one opinion than it 
does another, and it is the weight of the paper, not of the 
opinion that Congress has to consider, ; 

Not one. word in the Constitution of the United States, not 
one line of it from one-end te the other, grants to Congress 
any power to regulate the views, opinions or moral or immor- 


al quality of the literature of the people. Section 8th, article’ 


L, of the Constjtution commences: ‘‘ Congress shall have 
power,” and then goes on to enumerate seventeen numbered 
powers which ‘‘ Congress shal! have,” but this power, which 
Abbot and Comstock claim, is not among them. The 7th 
power just simply reads: “To establish post-offices and 
post-roads,”’ and that is all the Constitution says on that sub- 
ject. Neither do any of the subsequent amendments pro- 
vide for any auch regulation or interference with entire 
freedom of opinion or the transportation thereof in the 
mails, On thecontrary, the very first amendment expressly 
provides that ‘‘ Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press,” and ghe Supreme Court 
has just decided that “ Liberty of circulating is essential to 
that freedom.” te 

The Comstock law, then is clearly unconstitutional; and 
Abbot, Underwood, and Ingersoll, when they get their 
modified petition going, modify it as much as they may, 
will still occupy the unenviable position of praying Con- 
gress to retain upon the statute book an infamous law for 
which there is not only no warrant in the Constitution; but 
which is condemned by it in one of its express provisions, 
and condemned also by the whole spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence and the doctrines of the founders of the Re- 
public. You, modifying gentlemen, cannot suppress obscen- 
ity by your postal law alone, That can reach only a very 
small part of it. You have got, at last, to invoke the aid of 
State laws, if you wish to suppresg the whole of it. But 
those State laws will do it effectively without aid from the 
postal-department. Why not, then, go to those laws at once, 
as we have done from time immemoral, even down to the 
era of our obscene Agamemnon; and not meddle at all with 
so cumbersome, inefficient, and questionable a power as the 
U. S, mail affords. : 

What, then, would happen if the 70,000 petitioners should 
be granted the utmost of their prayer? They asked for re- 
peal or modification—suppose they should get repeal—what 
would be the worst result of that repeal? Why, simp!y the 
situation would go back to the state of things before 1873, 
to the State laws then and now existing, under which Com- 
stock did all the really thorough work he has ever done. 
Is there anything so very distressing in that? If, in any 
point, these laws are now defective, they can be amended; 
and under. them real obscenity can be pursued in and 
through all ils hiding-places and - effectually suppressed, 
without wrenching from its beneficent purposes the great 
U. S. mail, the vital, all-important vehicle for the circula- 
tion of the correspondence and news of 50,000,000 of people, 
to gratify thé whims and the spites of a well-meaning, per- 
haps, but entirely narrow and impracticable clique of the 
“unco. guid.” It is desirable, it is commendable, it is in- 
deed the part of highest wisdom, necessity, and honor to 
apply the principle of ‘‘ eternal vigilance” to every first 
step that may lead on to tyranny, suppression of the truth, 
and finally to wholesale interference with freedom of the 
press, and then, farther on,. with. all our freedoms. The 
Fathers commended.to us that vigilance. We should never 
let it sleep; but we ave caught it napping, and we dream 
of security when the tyrantis at our door. One editor of a 
Liberal journal lies in a United States prison to-day, the 
victim of an oppression that we thought possible only under 
an old world despotism; but no less the victim of that lack 
of vigilance which the American peopie should have 
brought to bear at an earlier stage of this downward busi- 
ness. We should awaken now with renewed and resistless 
energy and retrieve our neglected position. But, gentlemen 
Underwood and Abbot,. will petitions to modify, do it? 
Won't your modification be but a compromise which will 
share ‘the fate of all compromises—a half measure which 


will leave a upas tap-root to sprout, and spread, and poison 


the national atmosphere over again?  Can’t you see “the 
consequences in the principle,” and conclude it to be the 
better policy to ‘‘avoid the consequences by denying the 
principle’? = ea Ny 
. . ol “They'd a’done tas quick as winkin’ 
_In the days of ’76." ane : 


Ir any speak ill of thee, fly home to thy own conscience 
and ‘examine thy heart. If thou art guilty, it isa just cor- 
rection ; if not guilty, it is a fair instruction. —Herbert, 


The Gruth Seeker, July 13, 1828- 


tight when he holds that, ‘as Congress had the power to 
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Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy. - 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES, 
x ao 

Schwabe has compiled a long series of statistics ` 
concerning the periodicity of the solar spots, having 
from 1826 to 1868 observed the Sun every day that 
the state of weather permitted. The result of his 
observations was that he recognized the existence of 
a positive periodicity, very marked maxima and min- 
ima succeeding each other at an interval of about 
ten years. This decennial period coincides very 
unexpectedly with several meteorological phenomena 
on the earth,—amongst others, as recent observa- . 
tions testify, with the variations of magnetic force 
and the periodicity of aurora borealis, ` - 

The periodicity of the spots indicates, as Father 
Secchi remarks, a periodicity in the solar activity, 
and the variations of this activity may well be com- 
municated to the Earth, either by means of heat or 
some other channel as yet unknown, such, for instance, 
as electro-dynamic induction, this producing upon 
our globe meteorological or electric phenomena,* 

The theory expounded by M. Becquerel at the 
Académie des Sciences, iu 1871, is in confirmation of 
this view. He maintains that all the causes which 
elicit electricity from the Earth’s surface would be in- 
sufficient to supply the enormous quantities which ` 
are diffused in the planetary regions, and even-in our 
atmosphere. He goes on to show that the hitherto 
unknown origin electricity can be none other than 
the Sun. The spots upon this luminary, some of 
them 40,000 miles in extent, seem to be the cavities 
from which the hydrogen and the various substances . 
composing the solar atmosphere are emitted. Now, 
hydrogen. conveys with it the positive. electricity 
which becomes diffused in the planetary regious, 
permeating thence to the terrestrial atmosphere, and 


‘even to the earth itself. The matter which electricity 


carries with it suffices for its transmission, it having 
been proved that electricity has the property of 
becoming diffused in a void space, if it has any accom- 
panying matter, The phenomena of the polar aurora 
produced by electric discharge also prove, in M. Bec- 
querel’s opinion, the existence of gaseous matter in 
space, far beyond the bounds assigned to the terres- 
trial atmosphere, it being certain that these aurorz 
are at least 125 miles distant from the earth’s sur- 
face. 

M. Charles Sainte-Claire Deville points. out that 
the facts adduced by M. Becquerel in support of the 
celestial origin of atmospheric electricity confirm his 
own hypothesis as to the celestial origin of the 
variations of atmospheric temperature, and, especial- 
ly, as to the influence which the periodical apparition 
of cosmical substances in the interplanetary regions 
may have upon these phenomena. ` 

The following facts will fit in harmoniously at this 

oint. - 
è Signor Tacchini wrote from Palermo to the Acad- 
émie des Sciences, that the aurora borealis of Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1872, was a phenomenon so extraordinary 
as to have few parallels in scientific annals, and that 
its apparition was accompanied by corresponding 
movements upon the surface of the Sun. 

The bad weather prevented Signor Tacchini from 
taking spectrum observations on the 3d and 4th of 
February, but he noticed, on the morning of the 5th, 
that the whole surface of the Sun was in an abnormal 
condition. The rim was covered with bright flames; 
towards the north pole they exceeded 20 seconds, 
with an are of 36’ to right and to left, corresponding 
with a bright region of magnesium which, at the 
western rim, extended almost tu the equator. In this 
portion, at 50 degrees from the pole, was seen a 
magnificent prominence, which roge. to 2’ 40’, and 
from this point, at an arc of 40 degrees, the rim was 
lighted with brilliant flames, while the atmosphere 
was studded with small luminous filaments, or bright 
specks, about.2 minutes in height. Signor Tacchini 
also sent a drawing to illustrate these phenomena, 

M. Cheux, communicating to the Académie des 
Sciences the features of a white aurora borealis 
observed near Angers, on the 8th of August, 1872, 
states that the Suu had been for some time in a very 
effervescent state, and that on examining it with a 
Foucault telescope on the 9th of August, he saw 
about 24 spots, one of which, a deep black, was very 
beautiful. 

Senor Capello, of Lisbon, also sent some drawings _ 
of the Sun as appeared on the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 
llth of August, after the same aurora borealis. — 

[TO BE CONTINUED. J 
tp 

‘BEFORE administering chloroform, Prof. Occhini causes 
the patient to inspire ammonia, and it is said that he has in 
this way obviated the danger of subjecting persons suffer- 
ing from heart disease to the influence of thia anesthetic. 
The theory is that the stimulating property of the ammonia 
on the nervous and vascular system counteracts the depress- 
ing action of the chloroform. 


* Father Secchi on The Sun, p. 336, 
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Selections. 


Continued from the International Review. 


Science and Theology—Ancient and Modern. 
BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. i 


- Nations have never been formed on such princi- 
ples. Nations in their infancy aspire to somethin 
else than material prosperity. They have beliefs, 
enthusiasms, patriotisms, with a savor of nobleness 
in them. Cæsar himself owed his conquests to the 
self-devotion of his soldiers, his own: affection for 
them, and to his inconsistent idealism. And the 
experiment of the Roman empire showed that na- 
tions can not any more live by such principles after 
they have arrived at maturity. Coarse minds are 
brutalized by them. The average mind rejects them, 
and prefers superstition, however wild. Gibbon 
considered that, on the whole, the subjects of the 
empire enjoyed greater happiness in the years which 
intervenetl between the accession of Trajan and the 
death of Marcus Aurelius than at any period before 
or since; but it was a happiness ‘in which their 
nature became degraded, and when the shock came 
of the barbarian invasions they had lost the courage 
to resist. 

It would of course be preposterous to pretend that 
there was any general resemblance between the state 
of things under the Roman sovereignty and the 
present condition. of Europe and America. Then, 
the whole civilized world was held down under a 
single despotism. Now, free and powerful nations 
confront each other, each jealous of its rights, and 
resolute to maintain them; each professing to prefer 

- honor to prosperity. And yet in the long run the 
fate of nations is determined by the convictions 
about the nature and responsibilities of man which 
are embodied in their policy, and are entertained by 
the ablest thinkers ; and everywhere, it may be said, 


opinions are now professed by men whom we agree: 


to admire, and are accepted by politicians as the 
rule of legislation, which recall the phenomena’ of 
the time when the old order of things perished, as if 
high cultivation itself was like the blossoming of a 
plant, the final consummation of a long series of 
past efforts which precedes a great change. The 
flower sheds its petals. Seed-vessels develop in the 
place of it, from which after a long winter there 
arises a new era, 

The nations of modern Europe, like the early 
Greeks and Romans, formed their original policy on 
religion. For centuries states and individuals alike 
professed to be governed in all that they thought 
and did by the supposed revelation which was given 
to mankind eighteen hundred years ago. Avowed 
disbelief of it there was none; of secret, silent mis- 
giving there was probably very little. For practical 
purposes that revelation was accepted as a fact, as 
little allowing of doubt as the commonest phenom- 
ena of daily experience. The universal confidence 
received its first shock at the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. Just as the original pagan creed 
was made incredible by the legends with which it 
was overspread, so Christianity was overgrown by a 
forest of extravagant superstitions. Conscience and 
intelligence rose in revolt, and tore them to pieces. 
For a time all was well. The weeds were gone; the 
faith of the early Church was restored- in its sim- 
plicity. The Huguenots in France, the Lutherans 
in Germany, the Puritans in England and Scotland 
were as absolutely under the influence of religious 
belief as the apostles and first converts. Providence 
to them was not a form of speech, but a living real- 
ity. The preambles of the English Acts of Parlia- 
ment referred always to the will of the Almighty as 
the foundation of human law. Skeptics, even then, 
had begun to exist. There were men who, after the 
authority of the Church had been shaken, had not 
acquiesced in the authority of a book ; and philoso- 
phy commenced its search for other grounds of cer- 
tainty; just as it commenced in Greece before ordin- 
ary men had begun consciously to disbelieve in 
paganism. But in neither instance had these first 
efforts any wide effect. The time was not ripe for 
Democritus ; it was not ripe for Hobbes or Spinoza. 
In an age when the massive intellect of Cromwell 
was satisiied with Protestant Christianity, and hun- 
gry village congregations could demand a second 
hour from their preachers, philosophy might specu- 
late in its closet, but it could not affect popular sen- 
timent. The disintegrating forces, however, worked 
on below the surface. Puritanism and its ways 
went out of fashion. The austere virtues of the 
Commonwealth were followed by folly and dissipa- 
tion, and free thought again raised its head. A new 
and enlightened generation turned with shame and 
penitence from a piety which sent wretched old 
women to the stake for crimes which had no exist- 
ence save in the diseased brain of cowardly fanatics. 
Disbelief in any present exercise of supernatural 
power extended backward upon the past. The 
mythologies, the oracles, the auguries of the old 
world came to be regarded as dreams. The miracles 
of the medieval church were dismissed as forgery 
and illusion, and the cures still alleged to- be worked 


at the shrines of Catholic saints were used as an f 
argument, being admitted to be false, to show how: 
<== these legendary stories had passed into belief. The, 


Old and New Testament resisted longer the diesolv- 
ing influence. They were protected by the enchant- 


ment which still surrounded the accredited records i 
of revelation, and the history of the chosen people, 


‘was looked on as exceptional and special. But a 


‘charm, however sacred, could not long repel the! 


restless efforts of the speculative intellect. If mira- 
cles were so inherently improbable that we were 
entitled to reject without examination every alleged 
instance of contemporary supernatural interposition, 
on what ground could we draw a line so rigid be- 
tween sacred and profane history? The lives of the 
saints were as full of marvels as the Book of Kings 
or the Acts of the Apostles ; why were we to dis- 
believe every story which lent support to a religion 
i which we did not like, while we insisted on the abso- 
lute trath of each single detail which we found in 
-the Bible? Revelation, it was said, was itself a 
‘miracle ; the divinely authenticated authority for a 
i miraculous history. Such an aswer was a tacit con- 
cession that a miracle could not be substantiated by 
human evidence. The spirit of Democritus had 
revived in Epicurus ; the spirit of Hobbes revived 
in Hume. The Essay on Miracles threw into words 
a conviction which had been already formed in évery 
logical mind in Europe. If the supernatural was to 
be admitted any longer, it must be received by faith; 
it could not be proved by reason. So far as philoso- 
phy had a word to say about the miter, the theo- 
logical position had been taken by storm. Hume’s 
arguments were desperately resisted, as it was natu- 
ral that they should be. Ingenious attempts were 
made to recover the captured lines, but the conclu- 
sions demanded were too weighty for the premises. 
No human skill could make it probable on grounds 
of reason that while profane history was full of fic- 
tion and mistakes, every incident and every word 
should have been recorded exactly in sacred history, 
Such a history would be itself the greatest of mira- 
cles; and to assume a miraculous book was an act 
of faith, as Hume said, and it could be nothing: else: 
In the last century there were no -penny news- 
papers carrying over the world the newest discov- 
eries, with leading articles and criticisms addressed 
to the million. Poe writings had a small and 
select circulation, and the million continued to think 
as their fathers had thought. 
Berkeley and Butler, however, their most accom- 
plished lay contemporaries had ceased to believe in 
Christianity as completely as Pericles and Alcibiades 
had ceased to believe in Jupiter; and had the political 


condition of the world remained undisturbed. the doubt | 


would have probably extended downward, and the 
state of opinion at which we have at present arrived 
might have been anticipated by half acentury. But 
the growth of Liberalism on the Continent had been 
swifter than with us. The catastrophe of the French 


of Reason, appeared as the visible fruit of infidelity. 
The English mind was terrified back out of its uncer- 
tainties, and determined, reason or no reason, that it 
would not have the Bible called in question. It was 
decided that Hume had been sufficiently answered by 
Lardner and Paley. The discussion was not to be 
reopened; and English middle life returned for 
nearly half a century to the fixed convictions of ear- 
her times. 


Behind the banner thus resolutely raised came an 


effort to restore the influence of religion on the heart 
and emotions. First, there was a prominent revival 
of evangelical piety. As the wave of spiritual feel- 
ing lost its force, it has been succeeded by supersti- 


tion and by a less sincere and simple; but still ardent’ 
The 


appeal to tradition and Catholic principles. 
leaky vessel has not been repaired, for repairs were 
impossible, but the chinks and Haws in her planking 
have been tarred over and painted. Stained win- 


dows have gone back into the churches, and the. 
white light which sutticed for the simple, truth-lov-. 
ing Protestants has been replaced by the enervating 
Organs and 


tints so dear to the devotional soul. 
choristers, altars and altar ornaments, fine clothes 
and processions, the mystery of the real presence, in 
the name of which more crimes have been perpe- 


trated in Europe than can be laid to the charge of 


the bloody idol in Tauris—we have them even now 
among us in full activity. The religious mind has 
set itself with all its might to make things seem 
what they are not, and turn back the river of des- 
tiny to its sacred fountains. 

In vain. Practical life has meauwhile gone its 
way. The principles of the once abhorred French 
Revolution have been adopted as the rule of political 
action, even in conservative England ; and silently, 
without noise or opposition, we have taken Jeremy 
Bentham for our practical -prophet, and have. ad- 
mitted as completely as was admitted by Augustus 
Cesar, or Trajan, that civil government has no 


The will of God bas no more a place, even by 


courtesy, in our modern statutes. Political economy- 


is the creed which governs the acti¢ns of public 
meu ; and political economy, by claiming to. be an 
interpretation of a law of nature, dispenses with 


If we can ‘believe | 


Revolution, with the enthronement of the Goddess. 


object beyond the material welfare of the people.. 


Providence, while it assumes as an axiom that the 
masses of men are, have been, and ever will be, influ- 
enced by nging else than a consideration of mate- 
rial interest. Eccentrig indiyiduals, may have their 
generositics, their pieties, Meir tastes for art or 
science ox amusement. Interest is the one constant 
commanding motive on which the practical states- 
man can rely. Respectable people fight against the 
unwelcome truth when it is thrust upon them incon- 
veniently. They believe in political economy, and they 
believe that they believe in Christianity. Naïve- 


‘ly and unconsciously they betray their true convic- 


tions in the language which they habitually use. 
When the English Liturgy was written, “wealth ” 
meant well-being. Well-being is now money. Ask 
what a man is worth, the answer is his rent-roll. 
Has he been fortunate?’ He has made a good specu- 
lation, or he has inherited a “legacy ” when he did 
not expect it. Is the nation “prosperous”? Where 
should we look but to the rate of wages and the 
imports and exports? Are we in an age of pgog- 
ress? The income-tax decides. The standard of 
human value has become again what it was under 
the Cæsars, and which Christianity came into the 
world to declare that it was not.’ People continue 
to go to church. They continued then to go to the 
temples. They say their prayers in public or per- 
haps in private. So they did then. The clergy pray 
for rain or fine weather, and on great occasions, such 
as the potato blight, the archbishop issues a special 
form of petition for its removal. But the clergy 
and the archbishop are aware all the time that the 
evils which they pray against depend on natural 
causes, and that a prayer from a Christian miuister 
will as little bring a change of weather as the incan- 
tation of a Caffre rain-maker. We keep to conven- 
tional forms, because none of us likes to acknowl- 
edge what we all know to be true; but we do not 
believe ; we do not even believe that we believe, the 
bishops themselves no more than the rest of us; no 
more than the College of Augurs' in Cato’s time 
believed in the sacred chickens. f 

An energetic people are impatient of insincerity, 
and the convictions. which we all act upon have at 
last found a voice precisely as convictions of an 
analogous kind found a voice in Lucretius. We have 
practically eliminated Providence from the adminis- 
tration of things. The Lucretian philosophy has 
revived again, ‘reinforced by a vast accumulation of 
new knowledge, to tell us, as Lucretius did, that the 
universe can be accounted for without the hypothesis 
of a Providence. The theory of development, as it 
is called, does not deny the existence of God any 
more than Epicureanism denied it. It denies only 
that the phenomena require the existence of such a 
being to account for them. For a time, éven after 
the authority of tradition was shaken, science seemed 
to be on the side.of religion. The evidence of de- 
sign in nature was urged, as it was urged by the 
Stoies, in proof of a designing mind; and as long as 
each species of plant and animal was believed to be 
distinct from every other, each one of them required 
a special act of creation to bring it into being. 
Both positions are now abandoned by advanced 
scientific thinkers. Lucretius’ objections are again 
held to be fatal to “final causes.” If the “omnia 
ex ovo” is not an acknowledged certainty, if we are 
not yet agreed that we are all descended from a 
jelly-fish, yet every naturalist of consequence is con- 
vinced that the phenomena of life are produced on 
constant and uniformly acting principies of law; 
that the history of the animal creation is a history 
of progressive prowth, lower forms being succeeded 
by higher, as the fœtus in the womb develops into a 
man, without any sign of the action of any external 
energizing powers.. . : 

‘Moral and- historical philosophy have modeled 
themselves on the same type. Moral philosophy, 
based ‘on the necessities of society and general expe- 
diency, needs no God or voice of God in the con- 
acience to explain its principles, while the admitted 
facts that the character’ of a man depends on his 
organic tendencies, affected by education and cir- 
cumstances, have modified, in spite of us, our notions 
of free will and our definition of moral responsibil- 
ity. In history, again, ingenious writers discover 
laws of evouition, causes operating through centu- 
ries, determining the characteristics of successive 
epochs, exhibiting individuals as the plaything of 
broad and general forces, and reducing still further 
the limits within which they can be the authors of 
their own actions. Unchanged in principle, the 
Lueretian interpretation of life and its conditions is 
passing swiftly into general acceptance. And now 
arises the serious quéstion how far these notions will 
go, and how they will affect such spiritual belief as 
we still continue to hold? The theory of develop- 
ment may.be held, and is held, by many persons who 
look forward to a life beyond the grave. Can this 
expectation any longer allege arational ground for 
itself, or ig it a plant which grew in another soil 
and lingers now as an exotic in a climate with which 
it has no natural affinity? Time will show; but 
meanwhile .we may learn. something from the history 
of the past. In the Rome of the empire, religion 
had less to say for itself than it hay now, and science 


‘relatively had far greater advantage over it. The 
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print which`las been“ left by Christianity on the 
character of mankind is too deep to .be. effaced or 
disregarded. Yet, even in,the. Roman Empire, 
the sciences which mastered the intellect could not 
master the emotion, and there is. an insight of emo- 
tion which. the intellect cannot explain, but which, 


nevertheless, does and will -exercise an influence}. 


which cannot be ignored; and there are -virtues 
necessary to human society which will only grow 
when emotion is allowed to speak. a 
The educated Romans had satisfied themselves 
that. there was no hereafter; that Tartarus was a 
dream, and that at death they faded mto smoke, 
They could discourse eloquently on the good and 
the beautifnl, They could enforce order by the 
policeman. They could develop uséful arts. ‘They 
could cultivate science and material: progress. They 
could create the condition, in fact, which ‘was so 
impressive to the mind of Gibbon. But morality, 
and purity, and charity, patriotism, enthusiasm, even 
art’ and poetry, withered under a crééd which de- 
prived life of its human interest and the ‘imagination 
of ‘evéry object which could kindle it.: Very re- 
markably, even among statesnien like Celsus, who 
still held to the scientific formula of' things, 2 belief 
in a future life and future retribution made its way 
onde more against the wind into the position of an 
admitted truth. The better sort of men_ clung 
vaguely to the moral principles of religion;* and 
when paganism was fairly dead, all that had been 
true in paganism, a belief in God, a belief that the 
world, after all, was not deserted by a moral gov- 
ernment,,that our earthly life is but the threshold of 
our true existence, all this revived in Christianity. 
Centuries passed before the transformation was. 
complete, centuries of miserable retribution for the 
long pursuit of a godless, material prosperity. The 
civilized animals (for animals. only -they -had pro- 
claimed themselves to be) were awakened roughly 
from their dreams by the fierce inrush of the 
“Scourge of God” out of the. northern forests. 
.:‘Man’s nature is the same ag it always was. Science 
has much to teach us, but its message is not the last 
nor the highest. If we may infer, the future from 
the past, a time will come when we shall cease to be 
dazzled. with the thing which we call progress, when 
increasing “wealth,” will cease to satisfy, nay, may 
be found incapable of being. produced or preserved 
‘except when relegated to a- secondary ‘plate, when 
the illusions which have strangled religion: shall . be 
burnt away and the immortal part of it restored to 
its rightful sovereignty. A long weary road may 
lie before us. Not easily will'an inviolable atmo- 
sphere of reverence form again round spiritual faith 
to warn off the-insolent intruder. Piety, reverence, 
humble adoration of the'great Maker of the world, 
are in themselves so beautiful that- religions faith 
might have remained forever behind that enchanted 
shield if imaginative devotion could have ‘kept 
within bounds its wild demands tipon the reason. 
Not till Catholics had piled superstition on supersti- 
tion, not till Protestants’ had ‘elaborated a specula- 
tive theology which conscience as well as intellect 
at length flung from it as incredible, did the angels 
which guarded the shrine fold‘ their wings and fly. 
The garden of Eden is desecrated now by the tramp- 
ling of-coutroversy, and no ingenious reconciliations 
of religión and science, no rivers of ‘casuistic holy 
water, can restore the ruined loveliness of tradition- 
ary faith. But ‘the truth which is in religion will 
assert itself again as it asscrted itself before. | A 
society without God in the heart of ‘it is not per: 
mitted to exist; and when once more a spiritual 
creed has established itself which men can act on in 
their lives, and believe with their whole souls, it is 
to be hoped that they will have grown wiser b 
experience, and will not again leave the most precious 
of their possessions to be ruined by the extrava- 
gances of exaggerating credulity, ear 
— 0 
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Nevertheless, as time went-on, this gospel “ of the 
kingdom” could not stand. After the death of 
Nero, who had cruelly persecuted the local Chris- 
tians, dire destruction seemed to fall on the wicked 
city and empire. The Roman armies of Spain, of 
Gaul, of Italy, of Pannohis arid Moesia, rushed into 
fierce conflict. Four sucéessive emperors fell by the 
sword within two years; the provinces heard the din 
of civil war, and learnt that the capitol of Rome was 
burnt by the contending armies. The summary 
given by Tacitus, in the opening of his “ Histories,” 
shows how reasonable was the idea that the empire 
was falling, and that (as the Apocalypse’ represents) 
the vessels of divine wrath were being emptied upon 
“the beast,” as; in, imitation ‘of Daniel, thè empird 
was here calléd. Surely now at length Messiah was 
to comé riding on a white horse (Rev. xix, 11); yet, 
alas! he dame not; the bridal supper of the Lamb 
was still postponed. - Quick upon these convulsions 
followed the destruction dbf Jerusalem. “Judgment 
began at the house of God,” to use the words , of 
Peter, and horrible sufferings fell on the whole pop- 
ulation of Palestine; which, in Matthew; :are de; 
ce Pages kee rhe gt AMAT So 25 
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seribéd as “ gréat tribulation, suchas was tiot ‘from 
the beginning of the world to this time; no, nor 
ever shall. be.” Now, at least, beyond a doubt, 
Messiah will come. Yes! Jesus was believed to 
have said (Matt. xiv, 29): “Immediately after the 
tribulation of these days shall the sun be darkened 
and then shall appear the sign of the Son of 
man in..Heaven, and’ then shall: all the tribes of the 
earth mourn, and they. shall see-the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great. glory.” ‘No pettifogging interpretation can 
obscure language so splendidly clear. The opening 
words must have been penned while the destruction 
of Palestine was being consummated. They cer- 


tainly were not a divine prophecy, for they turned 
out false. Indeed, the writer makes Jesus say: “As 
the putting forth of fig-leaves shows that summer is 
nigh, so will this great tribulation denote that the 
coming of the Son‘of man is nigh, even at the doors. 
This generation shall not pass-till all these things 
be fulfilled.” The only alternative for us is that 
this annunciation in Matthew was a human specula- 
tion, probably excited by thé horror of the times 
and the effort of Christians to stay their souls on 
divine support” Nevertheless, years passed and 
Christ did not come with his angels in the clouds of 
heaven; so when Luke edited the same prophecy he 
‘saw the wisdom of leaving out the word inimediately 


(Luke xxi, 25); yet ‘he left the infelicitous parable of 


the fig-tree and its interpretation, “This generation 
‘shall not pass,” ete. >.. 

The broad fact, now specially pressed, may be 
‘briefly stated thus! “The original gospel taught the 
speedy return of Christ from heaven in visible glory 
‘and -power, to establish a righteous rule over the 
earth.” 


‘ters ? -Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” 


[doctrine ascribed to Jesus by Matthew. 
(Matt. xix, 16-30), when a rich young man has de- 
clined to sell his ‘possessions and give them to the 
poor, as.a means of obtaining eternal life and treas- 
iure in heaven, Jesus moralizes over his failure; and 


thee; what shall we have therefore?” Jesus replies, 
according to-Matthew: “When the Son of man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory, ye shall sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Else- 
| where. Luke (xxii, 28-30) without the. despicable 
question, what were they to get for their sacrifices 
to him, brings out the same promise: “ Ye are they 
which have continued with me in my trials; and I 
appoint «unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
appointed unto, me; that ye may cat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

No man of common sense ever used such plain 
prosaic language without expecting to be understood 
literally. To invent .a spiritual Interpretation . of 
sueh words is against common. sense. Whether 
Jesus did or did not utter them, is too hard a ques- 


passed as his, in a book accounted sacred, unless a 
most vivid belief in a literal kingdom, with thrones 
for the:chief saints and a royal eating-table, had pos- 
sessed the collective Church. Some refer me to Luke 
xvii, 21, ia proof that thé kingdom which Jesus pro- 
claimed was to be wholly internal* and spiritual, but 
(sad to say) through the intense prejudices and stu- 
pidity of his disciples they could not understand 
him; and he did but throw pearls before swine. But 


since, in the discourses put before us in the three gos- 
"| pels, this verse (representing the kingdom as internal 
and already come) is exceptional—indeed flatly 
_| oppésed to numerous and signal texts—such a theory 


does but avow that the books as a whole are grossly 


only brings out much the såre conclusion as my own 
argument, but makes it more difficult than ever to 
learn from the New Testament what the true Jesus 


resurrection of the flesh, would certainly with it have 


the saints were to judge the world; so in the Apoca- 


sanctioned it—this delicious expeetation of a speedy 
and total overthrow of human misrule by the direct 
interference of miracle, was:very difficult and pain- 
ful; but at last the progress of time made it inevit- 
able, in spite of the vast authority of the Apocalypse, 


of heaven apparently as equivalent to the external Church 
of early and late time. 


Matt. xxiii, 18, which cannot have been from Jesus. 
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‘himself. 
‘scrape up reminiscences from hearers, or (probabl 


essential to 


With Paul it was clearly an axiom. When 
he wishes to dissuade Christians from going to law 
with one another before heathen magistrates, what 
‘is his argument? “Know ye not that the saints 
‘shall’ judge the world? and if the world is jadged 
[by you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest mat- 


This goes éven beyond the mark. Still, in Paul, 
the topic never, takes such aeshape as to stimulate 
vulgar ambition. “The same cannot be said of the 
There 


Peter says: “ Behold, we have left all and followed. 


ignorant of its requirements. 
aware that when they attest marvelous évents, the 
-reader will need to be informed who is the' writer, 


tion for me to decide; but they never could have 


erroneous and deserve no trust whatever; which not 


was, or taught. Paul, who indignantly denied the 


rejected the idea of risen saints literally eating at the 
regal table; but we find him to urge literally that, 


lypse, they are to sit with Christ on his throne, and 
to wear crowns,.and be kings and priests, and reign 
on the earth.. To give up this magnificent dream— 
for Christians believed it, whether or not Jesus had 


as the writing of John the Apostle, who indeed, as 
the fourth gospel is interpreted,-was the ‘specially 


, *The parables indeed in Matt. xiii, use the phrase kingdom 
Whether this use of the phrase is 


og d . 8 7 ; ` 
from :Jesne bimeelf, I find very hard to judge ee so it presenta other interesting features, 


béloved’ disciple. The “belief im “the mitten” 
lasted on with the vulgar and with ‘some eminent 
Christians, after the mogt:,thoughtful and. .edycated 
men cf ‘the Church had abandoned it and frowned 
upon the Apocalypse, just as did Luther. St. Jerome, 
who is called the most learned. of. the Fathers, pro- 
nounces “the millennium and the carthly rule of the 
Savior” to be a Jewish error; but he adds that by 
his disbelief fury will be excited against him in per- 
sons of importance. (cerno guantorum in me rabies 
concitanda sit). 

Just in proportioti'as the Church lost-its hold of 
this primitive gospel, which had kept in union, or: 
at least in decorous amity, minds and doctrines. B0 
diverse ás those‘of Paul, James, and John—divisions 
of épinion became more painful, and sects (which we 
render heresies) threatened to rend the Church 
asunder. Then came the earnest and anxiots ques- 
tion: “ What did the Master himself teach?” a ques- 
tion with which Paul seems never to have concerned 
Numerous attempts -had been made to 


enough) from the apostles themselves. A pléntifal 
supply of partial accounts responded to thè "demand, 
and at length from these materials longer narratives 
were compiled. To.believe four of. them: Was made 
piety; thas history was confounded. with 
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To claim that we will accept these four ‘accounts 
as divine writings on the authority of very fallible, 
indeed evidently unwise individuals, such as Justin 
and Irenæus, is what no learned clergyman will 
approve, A vague argument prevails, that ‘the 
Church is wiser than any one man; and that though 
no scientific ecclesiastical examination ‘of piously 
intended books, with the view of fixing an authori- 
tative canon ‘can be pretended, yet the final recep- 
tion of some books and rejection of others by the 
good sense and sound feeling of the Christian multi- 
tude in the course of centuries, is a sufficient guaran- 
tee of those received; free from all suspicion:-of 
priesteraft and from all objection based on individ: 
ual folly, There is certainly weight in this argu- 
ment, so long as it is limited to deciding what books 
are edifying. The spiritual sentiment and prevalent 
moral soundness of the Church, it may “well be 
believed, did on the whole reject the inferior and 
baser books, and: accepted. the superioy;; as, it- at 
length rejected. the Epistle of Barnabas..and the 
Shepherd of Hermas, but accepted the’ Epistles of 
Paul. But though piety is judged of by piety (for 
the spiritual man, has an instinct for spirituality) this 
has nothing to do with questions of authenticity, of 
chronology, and of historical- credibility, on which 
matters the most pious men may be as ignorant and 
as credulous as children. Nor is it possible-to eriti- 
cise the four gospels without seeing that’ the writers 
were utterly incompetent for the task of history and’ 
They are not even 


wit 


religion. 


when and where he lived, and what are his -sources 
of knowledge. This alon® gives us the méasure of 
their dangerous simplicity. They evidently calcu- 
late on unlimited and undiscriminafing ‘crediility in’ 
the reader., Just look at the first chapter 'of Mat- 
thew... It invests dreams with divine sanctity, and. 
gives no hint when a dream is to be accounted’ folly, 
and when it is a-divine revelation. No one, then any 
more than now, believed all dreams to be divine. | It, 
reports a dream, which (it says) occurred to.Joseph, 
before the birth of Jesus, as basis for believing in a 
physical miracle of cardinal importance. „If a mod- 
ern writer dealt with us in this style, he would meet 
‘only indignation and contempt, Baia are brought 
‘up in the illusion that because the “sacred ” writers, 
were conscious of divine teaching, therefore they had. 
a right to expect their simple word to be authorita- 
tive. On the contrary, the preface to..the third 
gospel shows that that waiter was not; conscibus of, 
any supernatural teaching, but merely professed. dili: 
gence in tracing the tales to their source.. If they.: 
had meant to pretend to miraculously: imparted 
information, it was their obvious duty to explain this 
clearly and fully, so as to enable usto judgewhether 
it be our duty to submit and believe. But not once. 
do they suggest that their knowledge of the events 
and of the speeches comes to them.in superhuman: 
channels. This idea is a miere fiction of other people,: 
gratuitously ascribed to them for the convenience of 
theology. eae ene ; 
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Ir may interest American patentees aud irou ‘wanufact- 
urers to learn that Boussingault claims that France was the 
country where the peculiar properties imparted to pig-iron ` 
‘and steel by the addition of small quantities of chrome was 
first recognized, He asserts that the researches of Berthier 
in 1821 were so thorough that they anticipated all the. 
results of any practical importance alleged to have been dis- 
covered and applied by investigators and inventors since 
that time, Boussingault himself finds from his own experi- 
‘ments that chrome without charcoal will not give iron th: 
distinguishing characteristics of steel. The alloy with — 
chrome alone is inelastic and cannot be tempered, but 


BAT 
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Mhe Meurh becker, 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor. 
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Mr. Pindar Again. 
' : Lzenps, N. Y., July 3, 1878, 
‘Mr, D.EM. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Once again I tax your 
patience with my endless inquiries in regard to the doubts 
and fears which assail me. In answer to my second letter 
you admit your Atheistic belief. You say you are willing 
to believe hen you have had positive proofs of a supreme 
being—a God. You do not believe there is a God because 
you have not seen him, still you see every day the workings 
of.the great omnipotence in the creation. You see the 
blade of grass spring up. grow to maturity, and die; you 
know it grows, because you see it in its different stages of 
existences. Man, with ali his scientific knowledge, cannot 
combine the four elements and make this simple blade of 
grass; nor can man, of himself, generate life in any form— 
still we know life is generated without the aid of man, At 
some ancient period in the creation of our globe it must 
have been void of life, either animalistic or human. Now, 
nature can, with instruments to work with, produce life, I 
will admit; but please give me your idea of how the first 
animalistic life was produced ob our globe without the aid 
of a supreme being. Nature herself must have had a begin- 
ning, and, if so, by whom or what was she designed? My 
limited knowledge haa not led me to suppose nature was of 
Phosnixical origin. : 

_ Another question is, how can you explain the idea of 
heathen countries, that know nothing of Christianity or its 
teachings, worshiping idols, both materia] and imaginary? 
Does it not seem evident that a supreme instinct tells them 
there is a something to worship which their untutored 

minds cannot comprehend? ` i 
I hope, my dear sir, in answeriug my question regarding 
a supreme being called God, you wili not use the Yankee 
style adopted by so many Atheists, of asking-me who made 
God, for I tell you now, 1 donot know, and ask for infor- 
mation. Allow me to express my admiration for the fear- 
less way in which you endeavor to answer all questions, 
whether from friend or foe, and do not for one moment 
think I have any the less respect for you because I take the 
opposite side in religious views, but quite the contrary, as I 
feel the highest regard for any man who will express his 
views openly, and not allow a false delicacy to prevent him 
from saying what he actually thinks and believes. I 

remain moat respectfully yours, Wms. H. PINDAR. 
RerLY.—We appreciate our friend’s fairness and candor, 
` but we fear we may Rot be able to fully satisfy him on the 
God question, Probably two of the most difficult things to 
prove in the world, are, jirst, that there isa God, and second, 
that there. is no God. The God question is one upoa 
which people never will agree, but upon which they can 
enjoy the glorious privilege of believing as they think most 
reasonable. The truth is just- kere: Nobody knows there 
is a God and nobody knows there is none. All that can be 
done is to canvass she probabilities of the case and arrive at 
the most reasonable possible conclusion. One thing is 
pretty clear, the more ignorant man is and-the less he 
knows about the wonderful powers and forces of the uni- 


verse, the more he believes in gods and devils; while the more 


intelligent he becomes and the more he learna of nature’s 
laws and capabilities, the leas need he sees for gods of any 
kind. The savage worshiping stone aad wooden idols 
does not prove the existence of a God, but rather his own 
ignorance and lack of reasoning power. 

‘What our friend says about the blade of grass, its growth 
and decay, falls far short of proving the existence of a per- 
sona! God, If every blade of grass and every leaf proves a 
God, an immense number of Gods are brought into existence. 
about this time of year; and if they prove the existence of 
one God why not millions ? Nature seems quite sufficient 
to cause a blade of grass to grow in the warm spring and 
‘summer, but a God would be needed to make it grow when 
the mercury is twenty degrees below zero, i 

The growth of vegetation is entirely a natural process, and 
takes place whenever conditions are favorable, whether a 
God is present or not. So long as the light and warmth of 
the sun, with a due amount of moisture, cause the grass to 

_ grow, it seems hardly worth while to call in the services of a 
God to ensure its being performed properly. It is useless 
to imagine a supernatural being to perform the functions 
that nature is fully equal to. Manin his primitive condi- 
tion thought every operation of nature was the work of an 
invisible God, bit as he has developed in intelligence he has 
learned to think better. Until the universe is inadequate 
to perform all that is done, it will be unnecessary to invoke 
the services of a God. 

We do not believe that matter, or nature, or the universe, 
ever had a beginning. It is far more reasonable to our 
mind to believe that it ever existed in some form than to ad- 
mit that it could ever come from nothing, There may have 
been a time when vegetable and animal life did not exist on 
our globe, but when the soil was formed from decomposed 
rocks, and rain and sunlight duly fell upon it, the fecundat- 
ing and life-giving properties of nature were so great that life 
was the result. 1t was no more effort for nature to produce 
the first blade of grass than the second, or the second bill- 
ionth. We believe nature isthe sole author of ali existing 
life, and that for nature or the universe there is not and 
never Was an anthor. i 


If the universe, being so wonderful, must needs have had 
a creator or author, despite the prohibition our friend places 
upon us, so must his Supreme Being have had a creator or 
author, and he cannot get away from that conclusion. If it 


_{is easy for him to think that God ever existed, why not that 


the universe ever existed ? fe ie 
Our friend says he does “not know whe made.God.” Let 
us tell him, It was man. Man has been engaged .in the 
god-making business for many thousand years, and many of 
the jobs he has turned out in this line have done him very 
little credit. . The first specimens of his handiwork in this 
way were extremely crude, but as the centuries passed by he 
improved upon his first efforts. Now heis making up God, 
depriving him of personality, and constituting him an 
essence, a principle, or kind of ever prevailing something or 
nothing that is just as much and just as little in one place as 


.j another. That kind of God isso near no God at all that 


many cannot see the difference. The trouble is, no two per- 
sons get up a God justexactly alike. Every one’s god isa little 
different from everybody else’s God, and with the advance 


‘| of intelligence and reason the Gods get thinner and thinner 
‘| until moonshine is a solid substance compared with them. 


We do not wish to be irreverent in our remarks, but simply 
state the facts. 

We will repeat what- we attempted to say in our last reply 
to Mr. Pindar, that we would cheerfully try to answer 
what further questions he might see fit to ask, but the types 
made us say Anow instead of answer, Wishing our friend 
goed success in his search for increased light we remain 
his friend and sympathizer. 

— e 
Cultured Misrepresentations. 


The man of culture in his issue of the 4th inst., has a rather 
sensible article on ‘‘ The Heywood Case,” in which he makes 
some very just though hedging remarks, but it seems he 


-could not let the opportunity pass without re-showing his 


enmity towards us. He uses this language: ‘‘ Mr. Bennett 
has wavered, and shuffled, and shifted his ground so often 
that it is impossible to speak with any certainty concerning 
it, But his latest position seems to be that all National laws 
against obscene literature should be repealed and all State 
laws enforced.” The cultured gentleman misses the truth 
about as widely in this case as in nearly every instance 
where he refers to THE TRUTH SEEKER, to its purposes and 
positions. It is unfortunate that it is so difficult for him to 
adhere to the truth, and among the objects of culture to 
which he attaches so much importance, it would seem that 
TRUTH is one of the most useful piants he can cultivate. He 
will doubtless find it quite as beneficial as the more showy 
plant of respectability, and far better as a governing princi- 
ple. We recommend TRUTH to his especial consideration. 
It possesses a sterling merit that no amount of mere respect- 
ability can supply. Let us see how many untruths the cul- 
tured misrepresenter has made in the above brief quotation: 

1. ‘We have not “wavered.” We have been firm and 
explicit in what we have had to say. = 

2. We have not ‘‘shuffied.” Shuffling is not in our line, 

3. We have not “shifted ground,” but occupy the same 
ground we have occupied from the first. . 

4, .It is possible ‘‘ to speak with some certainty ” as to the 
ground we occupy. We submit it to our readers whether 
we have not made ‘ourselves fully understood upon this sub- 
ject of Comstockism. 

5. While we do not believe that it is any part of the busi- 
ness of the General Government to make or execute laws 
respecting obscenity, or any part of the duty of the Courts 
of the General Government to send: persons to prison for 
real or fancied infractions of obscenity laws, whether just 
or unjust, we haye not favored ‘‘the enforcement of al! 
State laws.” We defy the cultured gentleman to puint out 
a sentence or phrase we have used that can be distorted to 
‘hat effect. We have said that obscenity, when a crime, 
should be left with the States to punish, but we have not 
once said that all our State laws ought to be enforced. 

The same miserable, unjust laws which Comstock and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association intrigued and bulldozed 
through Congress, he caused by the same line of tactics to 
be placed upon the statutes of this State. -It is made a 
crime punishable with long imprisonment to the extent of 
five or ten years at hard labor, and heavy fines to the 
amount of $5,000 or less, to print or publish anything that 
a Christian or bigoted court and jury may construe to be 
obscene or indecent; to give any information by way of a 
newspaper, circular, or pamphiet how a sickly or debilitated 
mother or wife may use any simple means to prevent an 
undue increase of family; and the selling of any instrument, 
however useful and meritorious in itself, and however sim. 
ple it may be—like a syringe—if itis possible to be used 
for preventing conception or for any immoral purpose. In 
many respects the Comstock laws on our State statute books 
are wrong, and lonse, and vague. While they prescribe the 
most severe penalties for obscenity, they do not define it in 
the least, but leave it with the informer, the judge, and jury 
to settle according to their own bigoted and narrow preju- 
dices, We do not believe such laws wise or just, and we 
are not in favor of their enforcement. We think our grand 
juries regard them in a similar way, When Comstock 
arrested Mrs. Dr. Chase—though she had violated ope of 
his execrable laws—and presented her to the Grand Jury, 
they would not listen to him, and refused to find a bill 
against the lady. When, some two weeks ago, she caused his 
arrest for false imprisonment and damages she had sustained 
from him, he became exceedingly indignant and declared he 
would cause her indictment, He went before another 
Grand Jury and told his story of how she had violated one 
of his laws, and they took no notice of him and utterly rd- 
fused to entertain his charge. Thus the cultured editor can 
see how Comstockism has fallen in this market. It is almost 
impossible for Authony—when he uses his utmost ability— 
fo get a person indicted for a violation of one of his laws. 


6. The high culturist says: ‘‘ So far as the rights of free- 
thought and a free press are concerued, Mr, Bennett is thus 


‘very evidently and very grotesquely on the fence, affirming 


them snd denying them at the same time.” There areno ` 
less than three falsehoods in this quotation. We are not on 
the fence, grotesquely, or otherwise, We have taken de- 
cided ground from the first and steadily maintained it, We 
have not, at the same time, “affirmed and denied ” the 
rights of free thought and a free press. Our enemy cannot 
show where we have done this. — - à 

The cultured man is weli understood. in his flings in his 
article of the previous. week, about “decent journals,” 
“ virulent personalities,” ‘‘ ridiculous side issues,” etc., etc. 
His animus, all along, has been very apparent, His great 
dislike and ill-will towards THE TRUTH SEEKER led him 
into a serious error, or a series of errors. 


1. ‘When we became convinced that Comstockism, backed, 


as it.is by the Young Men’s Christian? Association, was one 
of the greatest evils of our. time, and felt a solemn duty to 
oppose it to the extent of our power, the cultured editor saw 
fit to oppose us. and show us to be in fault. It is barely pos- 
sible he has become convinced that he made a slight mistake. 

2. He thought the petition had been drawn up by our- 
selves, and that he must attack it. The truth is, it was 
drawn very carefully by a gentleman of far more legal abil- . 
ity and quite as much brains as the cultured gentleman pos- 
BESSE. . 

3. He thought it would be very respectable to uphold: 
Comstock and his style of doing his dirty work. He could 
not have committed a greater error. There is not, at the 
present time, a more unpopular man than Anthony Com. 
stock, The cultured man’s attempt to commit the Liberals 
of the country to his absurd pro-Comstock course was a most 
egregious blunder, and showed great lack of common per- 
ception and the ability necessary for leadership. 

4, He thought that by crying out against the great wrong 
of signing the petition, he could arrest the good work— 
cause it to die stili-born. He made a great mistake. Few 
petitions have been signed so largely and in so short a time, 
It was indeed a big success. , 

5. He thought he could make a good point to prove us 
guilty of forgery, adducing the same as a reason why ‘the 
petition should not be signed. The attempt wara failure. 

6. He thought he would make a good point by quoting 
the Rev. Mr. Eldridge and the Christian Union to show 
that Col, Ingersoll and the seventy thousand who signed the 
petition were either fools or knaves and aiders of obscen- 
ity. He could not have madea worse mistake. His 
fondness for Rev. Eldridge’s foolish and unfriendly remarks 
induced him to quote them the second time. Is it not about 
time he gave them to his readers again? 

7, On more than one occasion he has asserted that we are 
'‘ indecent.” Even in his last he takes some pains to show 
the difference between Heywood and ourselves, and says 
Hey wood’s position is the only self-consistent, brave, or re- 
spectable one. He will have it that we-are not “ respecta- 
ble.” We-don’t want the kind of, respectability which h 
cherishes, i 

8. He has persistently contended that the seventy thou- 
sand persons who signed the petition were ignorant of what 
they were doing, and thereby committed themselves as de- 
fenders of obscenity. He could not have uttered a more 
malicious falsehood.. 

But we do not care to pursue the cultured gentlemen 
further, especially during this hot weather, nor to show up 
his queer vagaries or his mistaken notions of Liberal respect- 
ability. Weare quite willing he shall maintain his views, 
however narrow they may be, and we will maiatain ours. 
No one need be told that he entertains a positive hatred for 
THE TRUTA SEEKER—that has been made apparent to the 
most obtuse observer; but his bite is not dangerous; his 
fangs have been drawn, and his venom will do little harm ` 
save to fret himself. We would advise the fussy little man 
not to get unnecessarily excited; the weather is very warm, 
and his brain may not be able to stand an undue amount of 
heat and mental excitement. We wonld prescribe ice, rest, 
and a trip to the White Mountains. He fills a small, re- 
spectable niche that it is well to haye filled, and it would be 
a pity to lose him for some time yet. We suggest that as an 
experiment he abstain from mentioning us for the next 
three months. We will assuredly let him alone if he will us. 
We felt so at first, we felt so after he unmercifully pitched 
into us, and we feel so still, We would say to the cultured 
man, Go thy way in peace. We would not harm thee, and 
only request that thou let us remain in quiet. 

It must be confessed that, in some respects, the man is 
improving. His remarks about Mrs. Besant’s and Hey- 
wood’s cases indicate this improvement. It is not difficult to 
understand that he saw the mistake he made in taking ultra- 


Comstock ground, and that to retain a portion of the popu- 


larity he covets he must needs take a more sensible course, 
Hence ‘his Heywood and Mrs. Besant articlés. Could he 
have felt six months ago as he feels to-day, had his enmity 
for THE TRUTH SEEKER been far Jess, and had he had a far 
less amount of respectability ‘‘on the brain,” it is quite pre- 
sumable he would have taken a course far different from 
the one he has ill-advisedly pursued. 

If he will say nothing untruthful about us, if he can give 
up his ignoble prejudices, and if he will be governed by the 
principle of honest justice, we think he will feel the better 
for it, and that he will find it preferable to all the respecta- 
bility, Mrs, Grundyism, Comstockism, and fancy kid-glove ` 
culture in the world. But let the cultured man not forget 
rest and the White Mountains. f 

— i 


THE pledges for the Defensp Fund come in some, but we 
would like to see the number augmented. We will soon 
publish the names of those who have sent in pledges, 
Shall we not have more names to add to the list 7. 


~ 
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What I Don’t Believe—Resumed—No. 32. 


277. Ido not quite believe that the Supreme Deity of the 
universe resided in the ark or box about four feet long and 
thirty inches wide which was' manufactured of Shittim 
wood by the children of Israel a few centuries before the 
establishment of a monarchy in Judea, any more than in 
aby other locality. It is unlikely that he can be boxed up 
like goods and merchandise. . 

278. I do not credit the story connected with the removal 


of the ark from Shiloh by Hophni and Phineas, sons of Eli,’ 


that the Jews might be successful in their contests with the 
Philistines, notwithstanding which movement the Israelites 
were unsuccessful, thirty thousand of their footmen alone 
being slain and the two men, Phineas, and Hophni, put ‘to 
death, and when, worst of all, the ark itself with its pre- 
cious freight fell into the hands of the enemy, 


279. A gad fatality indeed seemed connected with the- 


ark on that occasion, for when a messenger went to impart 
to Eli, the father of the men Phineas and Hophni, the sad 
fate his sons had met, he immediately fell over and broke 
his neck and his daughter-in-law was taken in premature 
labor and brought forth her son Ichabod. The details of 
the story seem‘too extravagant to be true. 

280, The continued details in reference to the ark have a 

very improbable air. The account about the. Philistines 
taking it to the temple of their god Dagon, where it proved 
a very disturbing element, causing old Dagon to fall over 
on his face in the night, breaking off or cutting off his 
hands. It is, perhaps, not strange that the Philistines were 
glad to send the ark with ils mysterious occupant to the 
town of Ashdod, where it again produced the most unfor- 
tunate results—a great destruction upon the inhabitants of 
the town, causing them to have emerods in their secret 
parts, ete. It is not to be wondered-at that the people of 
that town were very glad to move the box to Gath, where 
the effects of its introduction were still worse, if possible, 
when they of that town were glad to move the same. piece 
of furniture on to Ekron, where consternation and great 
destruction seemed at once to fall upon the people. Great 
numbers were said to be destroyed, and those not destroyed 
seriously smitten with those terfible emerods. It is hard to 
believe that one moderate sized box could produce such 
- fearful results. 
281. The manner which the people of Ekron took ‘to rid 
' themselves of the piece of cabinet ware was singular, if not 
improbable. After making some golden mice and golden 
emerods, and placing them in the ark to make some atone- 
ment for the indignity of having the box in their territory, 
they fastened two new milch cows to a new cart, and placed 
the ark upon it. The calves belonging to the cows were 
shut up at home, and the cows, without a driver, immedi- 
ately started for Beth-Shemesh, lowing as they went. It is 
not ‘strange that when the men working in the harvest fields 
hard by heard the lowing of the cows and saw the ark 
coming they were attracted to it. and conceived the pro- 
priety of making a burnt offering in commemoration of the 
event, 

98%, The narrative says.that they used the cart as fuel for 
the burnt offering, which would seem likea piece of extrava- 
. gance when the country abounded in other fuel which could 
easily be obtained. 

283. It is hard to believe: that the burning of the cart and 
the cows’ flesh should have such a maddening effect upon 
the God in the box that he slew fifty thousand and seventy 
men upon the spot, just because some one raised the lid of 
the box a little way to. look in and see what was goirg on 
there. It would seem very improbable, too, that so. many 
should be at work in one harvest field, or in.one locality, so 
that over fifty thousand of them could be killed off, and 
leave enough to take care of the corpses, This must have 
been a typographical error, or a mistake of the original 
writer, or the copying scribe. I do not believe fifty thousand 
men were ever killed at one time from one harvest field. 

284. If the story is true, I don’t believe the act was just. 
The fifty thousand did not all offend by raising the lid of 
the ark. It is probable that one man only was quite suffi- 
cient to raise the lid, aud then to kill fifty thousand and 
sixty-nine people for the offense committed by one man, 
would seem a very crue) piece of business indeed, Were 
our courts and tribunals to act upon that sort of justice the 
race would soon be exterminated, After this deadly slaugh- 
ter, the terrible ark was prudently sent to Kirjath-jeatim, 
and consigned to the care of one Abinadab and his son 
Eleazer, who was sanctified to attend to the mysterious 
piece of furniture. 

- 285. Many years after the slaughter of the fifty thousand 
and seventy, and after David had supplanted -Saul in the 
possession of the throne of Israel, the young king conceived 
the praiseworthy enterprise of moving the ark to his own 
city. For this purpose he raised a force of thirty thousand 
chosen men, quite enough, it would seem, to move so small 
a box. The ark was placed upon a new cart, and the cattle 
were driven by the sons of Abinadab, but-it is possible they 
were not skillful drivers, or else the road was rough, In going 
over ab uneven place, a well-disposed person named Uzzah, 
thinking the ark in-danger of falling to the ground stretched 
forth his hand to save it from the mishap. But for-his good 
intention his life was taken on thespot by the mysterious 
personage in the box. It was a summary procéeding, and I 
cannot think it was a kind God that was shut up in that ark. 

286. Itis probably not strange that the little occurrence 
was sufficient, to deter David from taking the ark to his own 

city and to caise ‘him to change the programme he had 
marked ‘out, and, instead, to-have the ark conveyed to the 


house of Obed-edom, the Gittite, where it remained three: 
months. © 

287. By this time everything had become lovely, and 
then David wae enabled to c mrlete the moving of the ark 
to his own city without any more persons being angrily put 
to death. David was filled with great joy at the improved 
state of affairs, and gave way to a great degree of hilarity, 
sacrificing oxen, fatlings, dancing before the ark with all his 
might, and even in a state of nudity. His good humor was 
raised to such a pitch that he generously dealt out flesh, and 
bread, and wine.to all in attendance. The entire story isa 
crude, improbable affair, and makes the deity which the 
Jews worshiped a regular monster of cruelty. 

288. It is not altogether. easy to believe the story of 
David's killing the giant Goliath with a sling, but as it does 
no particular harm to credit the story as being true, it may 
be passed over with a very few words. l 

289. It cannot easily be believed that the conduct of 
Amnon, the son of David, was at all proper when, under a 
plea of -illness, for which his sister Tamar was ministering 
to him, he ravished her in the most sensual manner. It 
was a very unworthy piece of business in- every sense of 
the word. 

290. Itis nearly as difficult to believe in the propriety of 
the conduct of Absalom, another of the. sons of David, 


when he cohabited with his father’s concubine upon the 


housetop and in sight of all the congregation. It would 


seem that the conduct of tie sons of the man who was 
“after God’s own heart ” was no better—to say the least— 


than that of the sons of other men. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Not Pleasant. 

We do not like to dun our patrons for what they owe us. 
We would scarcely ever dọ so were it not absolutely neces- 
gary. 
stop. 


kindly remit the amount they will do usa special favor. 
Sums of fifty cents or one dollar will be thankfully received. 
This applies to new patrons as well as old ones. 


cents—ata time, Any way to keep the good work in 
progress. Remember, we send Tue TRUTH SEEKER to trial 
subscribers three months for fifty cents. Every person, 
too, who orders the “ Champions of the Church,” or other 


books we have for sale, helps us to bear our burdens. 
—— eoe ——— 


Waat will poor Abbot do now ? He will have to ‘‘ stand 
alone” worse yet. 


Does he only want him modified, not repealed now? 
— a 


ite? 


Tuer will be a free lecture at Republican Hall, 55 West 
88d St., next Sunday evening, July 14th, by St. Eve, Miss 


C. Eva Preston. 
who have heard it. 
“The thoughts contained in the lecture are all suited to 
the present age.—George W. Maddox’ new book. 
“ Had it come from some illustrious old divine it would 
be considered something remarkable.” —Mr. Brown, Harlem. 
Tt is chuck full of good things.”—Ediior Waverly Enter- 
prise, 


Below are the opinions of a few of those 


ee 


ABBOT does not like Heywood’s theories or his style of 


presenting them. It is very possible that Heywood does 
not altogether fancy Abbot's views and the way he presents 
them; but has not one the same right to express his senti- 
ments that the other has? Should one be imprisoned for 
being true to his convictions any more than the other? 
There are many very respectable persons who think Abbot’s 
opposition to Christian dogmas more immoral and more 
demoralizing to the young than any other form of immoral- 
ity known. -Does it follow, therefore, that he should be 
sent to prison? The true way to pursue is to allow every 
person to express his honest convictions, and allow all to 
read those expressions who wish to. No person is com- 
pelled to read The Index who does not wish to; and unless 
young people read it it cannot possibly do them any 
harm. Soof The Word and t‘ Cupid’s Yokes;” those who 
wish to read them have a perfect right to do so, and none 
who do not read them will be injured by them in the least. 
Equal rights and pkivileges should be the motto of Liberals. 
a 

In press and will soon appear. Reproduced from the latest 
London edition. ‘‘ The Creed of Christendom,” its founda- 
tion contrasted with its superstructure, by W. R. Greg, 
author of ‘* Enigmas of Life,” t Literary and Social Judg- 
meats,” etc., etc., 1 vol, crown 8vo, with an index which 
is not in other editions. ‘ The Prayer of Ajax was for 
Light.” 

“The Soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made.” 
— Waller. 

HA model of honèst investigation and clear exposition, 
conceived in the true spirit of serious and faithful research.” 
— Westminster Review. 


“ Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
- At last hebeat his music out; b 
There lies more faith in honest doubt. 
; Believe me, than in half the creeds.”—-Tennyson. 
“ Some twelve years ago, ina London drawing-room, one 
of our most eminent men of science said: 
“t Why do not the bishops answer Mr. Greg’s Creed of 
Christendom? They are bound to answer it—if they can.’ 
Jn the lifetime of the present generation the earliest work 


But we have to have money or our business must 
It costs a good deal of money to publish a paper as 
large as this, and if those who are indebted to us will 


We will 
even take the price of the paper for one month—twenty-five 


Even the N. Y. Tribune, one of the beat 
friends and defenders of Comstock, turns against him at last. 
Wouldn’t The Index man, so promptly ready to pick up any 
puff of the obscene agent out of any religious newspaper, do 
well to publish what the Tribune recently said of his favor- 


at all similar was that of Mr. Charles. Hennell, which in 


‘various respects had great. merit; but Mr. Greg, coming 


later, had the advantage of access to many able German . 
researches, and his work continues the most complete on all 
sides; to it one may most confidently appeal when assailed 
by eager Christidns with the current commonplace of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons and academic 
divines do not reply formally to so thorough, clear, and 
learned a treatise, which has been so long before the public, 
we have the best proof attainable that this historical argu- 
ment—occupying precisely the ground which English 
academicians have chosen as their own—is unanswerable.” 
—F, W. Newman, on "The New Christology,” in Fort 
nightly Remew. 

We see no reason for not indorsing the words of Strauss 
in his ‘‘ The Old Faith and the New,” as applicable to Mr. 
Greg and his unanswerable book ‘‘ Creed of Christendom,” 
They are: “I have never desired, nor do I now desire, to 
disturb the contentment nor the faith of apy one. But 
when these are already shaken, I desire to point out the 
direction in which I believe a firmer soil is to be found.” ' 

“ Mr. Greg is wel known as one of the manliest thinkers 
and writers of the day. In these points he resembles Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, but his work breathes a more Christian 
spirit. Mr. Greg is a Christian, though not of the narrow 
school. He means this book as a defense of Christianity; 
and although he unsparingly exposes what hè deems Weak 
points connected with external evidences, he does so more 
in sorrow than in anger, and more in love than in sorrow.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 

Price, $1.50 by mail. Price of the London edition, $4.60. 

e ; 

‘*Mrriam’s HERITAGE ” is the title of an excellent Amer- 
ican story, of nearly two hundred pages, hy Alma Calder, 
lately become the wife of our friend and patron, J. H, 
Johnston, of this city. Published by Harper Brothers. It is 
a story of the Delaware River, and is unique in many re 
spects. The most noticeable feature about it is the quaint 
and doubtless accurate description of life in the lumber 
region. The writer must be familiar with the scenes de- 
scribed with such life-like effect. Theré is a thread of 
stcry running through it with a sufficient amount of tangles 
and love-knots. It will interest those fond of a good novel, 
and it certainly does great credit to the fair writer. Price 


75 cents. 
or OO 


Mr. Heywood’s Case. 

Mr. Eprron:-Accept my thanks for generously copying > 
into THE TRUTH SEEKER the article from my pen to which 
you took exception, and to which you replied in your last 
issue at considerable length, I will not occupy space in any 
defense. The readers of your paper can judge for them- 
selves as to the correctness of my position, and the value, 
justice, and relevancy of your criticisms. 

Whatever in your opinion ‘‘ consistency ” demands, I am 
not-among those who think Mr. Heywood’s sentence is a just 
one, and that it served him right to send him to jail.- On the 
contrary, I regard the conviction and imprisonment of Mr, 
Heywood as an outrage on justice and personal liberty. I 
am glad that petitions are in circulation asking for his 
release from imprisonment. Mr. Heywood is an earnest 
and sincere man, and all who know him give him credit for 
having advocated only what he believed proper and right. 
His pamphlet contains sentiments with which I have no 
sympathy, and is written in a style not to my taste, but it is 
not an obscene work, and probably never would have been 
so pronounced by the jury that convicted Mr. Heywood but 
for a narrow and absurd interpretation of the law by Judge 
Clark in his charge, an interpretation that would make it a 
punishable offense to send through the mails a copy of 
Shakspere or Byron, Homer or Virgil. The unjust sentence 
of Mr. Heywood illustrates the folly and evil of a law 
against obscenity without a clear and explicit definition of 
obscenity. Respectfully, B, F. UNDERWOOD, 

—e 
VINELAND, N. J., July 4, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: The other day while in New York I 
called upon Mrs. Dr. Chase and was sorry to find that her 
friends had fled, E will not waste*time upon vain regrets 
at the slavery to Mrs. Grundy nor at the character of that 
old lady, excellent as she might be if we dared to be our- 
selves, but I do want to ask through your paper if some 
concert of action cannot be had among those few who dare 
uphold one in their plain path of duty. 

Mrs. Chase has a work to do, and where is any one that 
can do her work better? She has the ability and the cour- 
age, a Very rare combination. 

That the work this good lady is doing ig necessary work, 
was emphasized by a conversation I had with an elderly 
gentleman, a friend, whom I encountered in railway travel- 
ing yesterday. He had just buried a daughter, mother of 
four children in as many years, and was regretting the igno- 
rance of husbands. I told him of Mrs. Chase’s prosecution, 
the cause, etc, He was unusually severe, for a Quaker, in 
his denunciation of Comstock, and regretted that the medi- 
cal profession had been so backward in taking hold of this 
subject. 

Now, friend Bennett, can you not become trustee to 
receive some small loans to aid this lady in her most useful 
career. There are many of us who would be glad to help 
{to the extent of our limited means, and I do not doubt of. 
the complete success of Mra. Chase if her mission be under- 
stood. Yours very truly, Eatrerr HASARD. 

REMARKS.—We second our friend’s suggestion. We have 
occasion to know that owing to Comstock’s attack upon 
Mrs. Chase her business has been. greatly ipjured and her 
circumstances much embarrassed. If desirable, we will act 
as trustee to receive such small loans for the lady as may 
be consigned to us, and will see that she has every dollar sọ 
contributed for her benefit.—[Ep. T.8.] ` 
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The. Tenth Seeker, July 13, 1878. 


Communications. 


-Sepher Toldoth Jeschu. 


CHAPTER IV. 


After these things the strife between the Nazareans and 
Judeans grew so gréat that it caused a division between 
ithem, and a N»zarean meeting a Judean would kill him. 

The trouble increased more ard more for thirty years, 
-when the Nazareans, having increased to thousands and 
myriads, prohibited the Israelites from coming to the greater 
festivals in Jerusalem. 

Then there was great distress among the Israelites, like 
what it was in the day when the [golden] calf was forged, 
so that no one knew what to do, : 

The pernicious religion increased and spread abroad, and 
there came forth twelve men (bad eggs of foul ravens), who 
wandered through twelve kingdoms and spread false doc- 
trives among mankind, : 

Some of the Israelites followed them (for they. were men 
of high authority and strengthened the religion of Jeshu) 
that they might get themselves hanged for apostles, and that 
the great bady of the Israelites might follow them. : 

The wise men seeing this most atrocious thing bore it 
most grievously, for wickedness had sprung up among the 
Esrælites. Therefore every one turning to his companion 
said, Woe unto us, what sins have we committed that inour 
time so shameful a thing should happen in Israel, such as 
meither we nor our ancestcrs ever before heard of ? 

. ‘Therefore with great sadness and weeping they sat down 
‘and with their eyes turned toward heaven said: : 

We pray thee, O Lord, God of heaven, to give us counsel 
what to do, for we are entirely ignorant as to what ought to 
be done. We lift our eyes to thee. In the midst of the 
people of I~rael innocent ‘blood is shed on account of this 
bastard and son of a separated women. -Wherefore are we 
stretched on tenter hooks while the hand of the Nazarean 
prevaileth against us and great numbers of us are killed ? 
But few of us are left, and on account of sins in which the 
house of Israel is implicated these things have-happened 
Do thou indeed for thy name’s sake give us counsel what to 
dothat we may be delivered from the wicked crowd of 
‘Nazareans, E ; 


When they had thus prayed, a certain man of advanced | 


years from among 'he elders, whose name was Sbimon 
Kepha [Simon Cephas] who frequented the Holy of Holies, 
said to the rest, My brethren and people, hear me: if ye 
approve my counsel I will root out these wicked men from 
the society of Israel, and they shell have no more any part 
or heritage with the Israelites. . But it is necessary that-we 
should incur the guilt of an c-ffense, 

All responded saying, We will take upon us the guilt, do 
thou render effective what thou hast proposed. 

Therefore Shimon the son Kepha,* went into the sanctu- 
ary and wrote out the almighty name, and cut his flesh with 
a knife and placed it therein. Then going from the Temple 
he drew forth the writing, and when he had learned the 
name he went away to the chief city of the Nazareans + and 
raising bis vuice he cried out, Whoscever believeth in 
Jeshu let him come unto me, for I am sent by him. 

Soon a great multitude drew near to him, as many as the 
sands of the sea, and said to him, Show us something to 
confirm to us that thou art sent by him. 3 

And when he asked what sign they required of him, the 
replied. The miracles which Jeshu when alive performed 
do thou also exhibit to us, : 

‘Therefore he commanded them to bring hither a leper; 
and when they had brought him, he laid his hand upon him 
and he was healed. | 

Again he asked them to bring 
when one was brought he laid his hand upon him and he 
revived and stood upon his feet. 

The wicked men seeing this fell down to the ground 
befere him, saying, Without doubt thou art sent by Jeshu, 
for when he was ative he did these things for us. 

Shimon Kepha then said, I am sent by Jeshu, and he 
hath commanded me to come to you. Give mean oath that 
ye will do al! things that I command. : So at once they all 
exclaimed, We will do-all that thou commandest, i 

Then Shimon Kepha said, Know ye-that it was necessary 
that this enemy of the Israelites should have been hanged 
by law and according to the prophecy of Esaias, saying, 
Your new moons and appointed holidays my soul hateth. 

Moreover, be it known to you, that ne did not delight in 
the Israelites, even as. Hosea prophesied, Ye are not my 
people. Aud although it be in his power to sweep them 


* Shimon Kepha and Shimon Bar the son of) Kepha are 
undoubtedly the Same in this story. And here a suspicion 
arises that Paul was contemporary with the elder Kepha. In 
2 Cor. xi, 32 he says, “In Damascus the governor under Aretas 
the king kept the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desir- 

‘ous to apprehend ms,” History records but one king Aretas 
who governed Damascus, and he was contemporary with Aléx- 
ander Janneus, who died about 79.3.0, Commentators are 
compelled to guess that an Arabian king Aretas may have goy- 
erned Damascus at the date of Paul’s conversion according to 
the book of Acts, which contains the only data whoreby they fix 
the period of Paul’s ministry. Butthe book of acts has been 
abundantly proved to br a fiction, gotten up in the second cen- 
tury. Its statem:nts about Paul are altogether contradictory 
to his Epistles, and can~ot be reconciled therewith. Thegen- 

` nine writings of Paul fitas well a century B, o. as the date com- 
monly assignedto them. His Chriat was not the Chriat of the 
Gospels, nor did he know any Peter, but ‘Kepha (Cephas) whose 


Aramaie name, meaning “rock,” was translated into Petros 


long after his time, in order that the Romish Church might 
have a “rock” for its foundation. 


i What city was this? In Mrs. Blavateky’s profound work 


“Isis Unveiled” itis called Babylon, apparently quoting from: 


this same Toldoth Jeshu—perhaps another vereion, Babylon 
was a greater Hebrew center than Jerusalem, and the Babylo- 
nian Talmud far exceeds in volume the Jerusglem. Talmud, 


‘to him a dead man, and |. 


from the earth in one moment, nevertheless he did not wish 
‘|ty destroy them entirely, but desired that the survivors 
should keep forever in remembrance his hanging and ston- 
ing. 

Moreover, he underwent those great sufferings and sor- 
rows that he might redeem us from hell. 

And now he exhorts and commands you not longer te ill- 
treat any of the Judeans ; but if a Judean saith to a Naza- 
rean, Go with me one mile, ¢et him go with him two miles; 
and if a Judean striketh a Nazarean on his left cheek, let 
him turn to him the right also, that in this world they may 
have- their reward, but in the future life may be punished 
in hell. If ye do these things, ye shall be worthy to live 
with him is his abode. f 

Lo this also he requireth of you, that ye do not celebrate 
the feast of the Passover, but that ye hold sacred the day on 
which he died; and that instead of the feast of Pentecost ye 
keep holy the fortieth day after the stoning, in which he 
ascended to heaven. Instead of the feast of tabernacles let 
the day of the nativity be made holy; and on the eighth 
day afterwards observe the memory of his circumcision. 

All responded to these words, Whatsoever thou sayest 

we will do ; remain with us now. To which he said, I will 
abide with you if ye will allow me to abstain from all meat 
according to his precept, and only take the bread of misery 
and the water of sorrow.’ But ye ought to. build me a tower 
in the midst of the city on which I may sit even till the day 
of my death. fe * 
-. The people answered, We will help thee to keep thy vow. 
Therefore they built a tower and put him thereon ; and 
every day they brought him his allowance of miserable 
bread and scanty water even up to the hour of his death, he 
staying there a!l the time. 

For truly be served the God of our Fathers Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and composed many 
he publishéd through all the region of Israel, that they 
might be a perpetual monument to him; and he communi- 
cated all the verses to his masters. 

This Shimon lived on that tower for six years, an when 
he ‘came to die he commanded that he should be buried 
within it; and that request they obeyed. i f 

Afterwards they devised a most abominable fraud, and at 
this very time that tower is to be seen at Rome, and they 
cal] it Peter, * that is, the name of the stone, because he sat 
on a stone even to the day of his death. 

After the death of Rabbi Shimon Kepha there arosé a 
man named Elias,a wise man but of corrupt mind, who 
went to Rome and publicly said, Know ye that Shimon 
Kepha hath deceived you, for your Jeshu gave to me his 
commands saying, Go and tell them. Let no one believe 
that I despised the Law; for whoever wishes to be initiated 
by circumcision I will aliow him ; but he who refuses to 
observe this, let him be plunged in foul water; nor indeed 
if he abstains from this shall he incur danger. 

This also he requireth ; that not on the seventh day but 
the first on which the heaven and the earth were created ye 
shall worship. And he added many other bad instructions. 

But the people said, Confirm to us by a miracle that 
Jeshu hath sent thee. And he said, What miracle do ye 
expect? Scarcely had he spoken when a stone fell from a 
huge wall and crushed his head, l 

So perish all thine enemies, O Lord ; but let those who 
love thee be even as the sun when it shineth in its 
strength, 


Finis, finis, fnis. 
SCHOLASTICUS. 


Dr. J. M. Peebles. 


THE DISTINGUISHED LECTURER AND TRAVELER 
PRESENT AT THE WATKINS CONVENTION, 


FRIEND BENNETT : Everybody will be pleased to learn 
that Dr. Peebles is to be with us at Watkins. Here is his 
letter accepting the invitation to attend ; 

Hammonton, N. J., July 1, 1878. 

H L. Grey, Esq , Corn. BEC., Dear Sir: Your favor in- 
viting me to attend the great ‘‘ Freethinkers’ Convention,” 
to be held in Watkins during August, was duly received, 
and, after mature deliberation, I have concluded to be 
present, 


TO BE 


all shades of Liberalists, as shall hasten’ the dowifall. of 
superstition aud the upbuilding of the temple of divine 
truth. Respectfully yours, J. M. PEEBLES. 
P. S.—To save correspondence, allow me to add that 
‘‘Glen Park Hotel” at Watkins has reduced board to those 
attending the Convention to two dollars, and the ‘‘ Cottage 
Home,” kept by Mrs. H. Gaston, to one dollar, : Both.very 
good hotels. Other hotels will keep visitors at. reduced 
rates. . 


A Special Pleader and the Response. 


The following letter from the Rev, F, Cuurtney of St. 
Thomas’ church to The Tribune in favor of Anthony Qom- 
stock and his plan of dving business by decoy letters and 
false pretenses shows the kind of tactics that the clergy of 
this city and the country are ready to support. The-reply 
of The Tribune is a noble one, and does that papergreat 
credit. i 

THE SUPPRESSION OF VICH, 

_ To the Editor of The Tribune, Bir: Iam sorry to see the 
line taken by Zhe Tribune, in an article in to-day’s issue, 
respecting the methods sometimes pursued by Mr. Comstock 
in order to obtain evidence against parties whom he suspects _ 
of transgressing the laws of the State for the preservation of 
morals. As faras the law itself is concerned, he is com- 
pletely vindicated by the decisions which are quoted.in the 
article in question, and it would -urely be the better course 
for such a journal as The Tribune to advocate an alteration 
of the law which allows such precedure, than while acknowl- 
edging its lawfulness to weaken the moral support accorded 
to one Who is compelled to resort to such a method, I say 
“ compelled,” because the necessary evidence, in these cases, 
could not otherwise be obtained. 7 

Let the public lvok at the facts. There are persons engaged 
in immoral treffic, who use the public newspapers to araw 
attention by means of advertisements so worded as not to 


good hymns which {reveal the character of the advertisers (except to those who, 


like Mr. Comstock, have become experts at detecting such 
things), trusting to the curiosity of the general public in the 
first instance to reply to them, and then to thé animal pas- 
sions presently to be excited to bring them a very remunera- 
tive correspondence. Such an advertisement being seen by 
Mr. Comstock, be causes the advertiser to be written to, and 
on his receiving immoral matter through the mails, he prose- 
cules the offender fora breach of the law. What ether 
course is to be pursued? Is the society to instruct its agent 


to wait until some boy or girl has been ruined for life by 


these inhuman monsters before he attempts to have them 
stopped in tneir accursed traffic? And then, are the parents 
of such bey er girl to be dragged into open court to dectare * 
such ruin to the world? Mr. Comstock does not beguile 
the immoral trafficker into his disgusting business, and then 
prosecute him for pursuing it; but he suspects a person of 
being so engaged, and answers his advertisement, thereby 
procuring legs! proof of the correctness of his suspicion, and 
the court afterwards approves both bis suspicion and the 
mode of proving it fact by punishing tue offeqder and 
ordering his matesial to be cestroyed. | S oe 

I bave touched upon only one phase of this matter; there 
are many, each nasty, disgusting, immoral, and outraging 
private decency and public morals ; but the. public has to 
face these things: First, there are propie engaged in various 
ways in promoting vice, and they solicit patronage from 
children, youth, unmarried, and married people. Second, 
there is a society organized for the express purpose ot stop- 
ping this business by prosecutivg those whom: they can 
prove to be engaged in it, and thereby protecting public 
morality. Third, this society employs an agent, Mr. Au- 
thouy Comstock, who submits kis cases to high legal aurhor- 
ity before entering upon any prosecution, and has‘also the 
approval of ‘the committee beture bringing an accusation, 
Fourth, in the cases animadverted upon in your article, no 
other method than that adopted by Mr. Comstock would 
result in the procuring of the necessary evidence, which 
means that because you do not approve of the said method, 
therefore these people, who are notoriously engaged in 
breaking the law and ruining the morals of the citizens and 
defiling the purity of our humes, are to be allowed to go on 
with tbeir abominable work. Itistime, sir, that every honest 
citizen of the United States, every good man who desires 
the prosperity of hiacountry, every Christian minister, every 
new-comer who wishes well to A:uerica, should give both 
this society and its agent, Mr. Comstock, the mora] support 
of his name, and his outspoken and genérous sympathy ; and 
therefore I beg of you to- publish this letter, and to allow 
me to subscribe myself your obedicnt servant. as 

F. COURTNEY. 
St. Thomas's Church, New York, June 24, 1878, G 


[There can be no question of the excellent intentions of 
the Rey. Mr. Courtney and the gentleman for whom he 


You must certainly know that I am a Spiritualist, and | speaks. He is mistaken, however, in fancying that itis T'he 


yet, at the same time, lam a Freethinker, I would as soon | 7ribune which weakens the moral support of Mr. Comstock. 
allow others to chew my food fur me as to think or reason | Zhe Tribune has gone to great lengths to sustain Mr, Com- 
for me. The teachings of all Bibles, of all seers, and of | stock, and has done it, too, at times when he bad very little 
all spirits, whether in the body or out, must be summoned | heip from other quarters. Mr. Comstock himself, and gen- 
to the bar of reason, and weighed by our beat judgment. |tlemen like Mr. Courtney who back him up in ill-advised 
During my two voyages around the world, I witnessed | steps, are the persons who have weakened his support. “A 
spiritual manifestations among the Bokmans of China and | significant evidence of that weakening was to be found in 
Ceylon, These marvels, no longer local, but cosmopolitan, | tha refusal of a recent Grand Jury to bring an indictment 
are not supernatural, but natural to the psychological and |in a case where Mr. Comstock had loudly boasted of his 
spiritual planes of existence. possession of absolute evidence, That case, by the way, 
I hope and trust that thie Freethinkers’ Convention may | illustrates much better than any of those Mr. Courtney has 
tend to promote such concert of feeling and action among | suggested the real pith of the objections to Mr. Comstock’s 
: ee ~ methods, He found a woman with good medical educa- 
* Peira and Petros in Greek mean thasame as Keph in Hebrew | tion, and, so far as the public knew, of fair standing inthe 
and Kepha in Ohaldes and. Syriac, namely,a rock or stone, | profession, whom he suspected of a willingness to do illegal 


Keph is a rare word, occurring only twice in the Hebrew Bible i aie 
(Job xxx, 6; Jer. iy. 29). The first Epistle of Kepha, translated acts. Thereupon he represented himself to her as a person 


Petrosin the Greek version of the New Testament, seems to | in need of the illegal aid he fancied her willing to give, and 
have been written from Babylon (v. 3.) which commentators | fivally induced her to make what he called the illegal sale. 
have vainly sought to metamorphose into Rome. There is no/ Then he had her arrested and subjected to infinite scandal, 


possibile clue to the date of the epistle.. Ita t -eology is Pauline . . 
‘and it may have been written more than a century earlier than end, as the end of it all, was turned out of the Grand-Jury 


the date assigned to it by the churchmen. Nor is so early a |88 having no case, while it is now said his victim iy about 
date at all incompatible with the frequent use of the name | to prosecute him for libel. Mr. Courtney mistakes the moral 
Jesus Christ; for the Septuagint had rendered thatname famil- | sentiment of this community, i sin 


iar to all Greek speaking Jews more than 200 years B.C., Tesoces 
was the Gresk for Joshua or Jenoshua, which meant Savior; 
and Christos was the Greek for Mashiach meaning anointed, 
a word of frequent occurrence in the Oid Testament. A real or 
pretended Savior would therefore be culled in Greek Jesous and 
in Hebrew Jehoshua (the name of our Jeshu before he was out- 
‘lawed by the Sanhedrim); and his royal title must needs bein 
|. Bebrew Mashiach and in.Greek Christos, : 


or of any reputable commun- 
ity, if he supposes that it approves of such procedures,— 
Editor Tribune}. 
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From the Speling Reformer for May. 
Speling Reform. 
REFORMASHON, NOT REVOLUSHON. : 

In seeking tu establish a reform, all clasez ov peepl ar 
entitld tu jast considerashon, and we think it may be ques- 
tioned whether the rits ov the milionz ov English speeking 
peepl, hoo, with infinit labor, hav acquired the ability tu 
reed the comon print freely, hav bin sufishently considerd 
by fonetishanz. Theez personz far outnumber the forinerz 
and children boo ar lerning English, for hooz benefit alone 
the prezent ediicated clasez ar askt tu lern a new snd, 
striage Hiking riten and printed langioge. It wil seem 
only fair, that while fonetishanz ar seeking tu lesen the 
lāhorz ov the minority in lerning tu reed and rite, the claimz 
ov the majority tuan eezily red print and script shad not be 
6verlikt. 

Eny alfabet compozed largely ov new leterz prodtisez a 
. print which is un-English in appeerans, dificult’ tu reed, and 
repulsiv to all clasez exept tu filolojists, hooz daily studyz 
leed them tu feel at home amid the mdst grotesk representa- 
shonz ov spöken Jangiage. Hence the strius efurts that hav 
bin mde ov late yeerz, both in England and America, not 
tu revolushonize English speling by the introducshon ov new 
Jeterz, but tu reform it by employing simply those leterz 
which ar now in use. : f 

The Anglo-American method ov revized speling differz 
from uther scemez, in that after tiking a fonetic basis it haz 
espeshal referens tu prezerving a strong resemblans tu the 
comon print and script. This iz an esenshal condishon tu 
sucses. The new speling must bè acsepted and uzed by 
teecherz and personz ov culture jeneraly, and by the press 
tu sum extent, before the comon peep] wil consent that it 
shal be taut tu tbair children in scools; ang in order tu 
make th: new speling acseptable tu thoze hoo now reed and 
rite with fasility, the diferens between the fonetic and ordi- 
nary print and script must be rediist tu the smallest posibi 
degree. 

Dr. Temple, Bishop ov Exeter, Eng., formerly Hed 
Master ov the famus boyz scool at Rugby, sez: ‘* A sosiety 
must be formd ov edficiied peepl, hoo wil plege themselvz, : 
both in riting and printing, tu discard the prezent sistem, ' 
The suc-es ov such a sosiety wid grately depend on thair 
mikmg the minimum oy change. Ther aut tu be no new 
caracterz and only the introducshon ov afew  facritical 
marks.” The same opininns hav bin exprest by a large 
number ov teecherz and riterz in America as wel as Eug- 
land. Mr, Arthur Gilman, in the Atlantic Munthly for Feb- 
rùery, iz very explisit on th'8 point; and @qualy so ar Pro- 
fesorz Brumell, Vail, and Goodwin in their publisht state- 
ments. 

But, in constructing a fonetic alfabet without new leterz, 
ther ar several things tu be garded agenst. erst, the 
employment ov too meny markt leterz, which giv a spoted 
appeerans tu the printed page, besidez grately increesing the 
_ labor ov script. It is hard wurk‘tu get all the ¿z crost and 
iz doted in comon sfling, at prezent, and therfore the use 
ov addishonal markt leterz sbùd be redūst tu a minimum; 
for it iz 1@aly preferable tu rire an added: leter than tu po 
bak end make a diacritical mark. And yet, secondly, the 
use oy to» meny vowel diagrafs iz tu be ovoided. They ar 
objecsh nabl becauz thay ad tu the length ov meny wurdz; 
az, labor, which iz increest by an addishonal leter tu 
latbor, being tu beeing, lion tu eon, focus ta fæcus, duly tu 
dwely. l 

Tu prodūce sufishent harmony between the fonetic and 
.comon print, it will be foung needful that, at leest during a 
trapsizion period, equivalents.and moditying leterz sbùd be 
allowed tu reprezent, in sum casez, th- markt Jeterz which 
primarily denote the long vowel souadz, and ĝlso for sum 
consonants. Theze digrafs and alternativ leterz, bting used 
under iule, the ‘bor ov lerning tu reed and éven tu spe! wil i 
be but a tifl az compared with the prezent ‘no rule” sis- | 
tem, tho the extreme simplisity ov a strictly fonetie and: 
sing! leter alfabet iz departed from. In-the reprezentashon : 
ov homonimz also, which meny think it best tu prezerve tu 
some extent, the equivalent leterz wil, serve a ùd purpus. 


ANGLO AMERICAN ALFABET., 
WITH EQUIVALENT LETERZ FOR A TRANSIZION PERIOD. 
Inishul or Mediat; sum Final. Final. 
ii—baiker; al—atm; a-e—name. ay—may. 
‘a—at, cap, away, alayz. . 
&—1dther; a—ar, cerd; ah—ah/ 
i—dlso;.au—augu:i; o—order;? a—all? 
b—babe, del, tud. 
e—cup, cromo, müz e; q—quil;® kik," 
ch—chureh, march. 
‘d—dust, mud. 
b—évil, ee—deep; ee—theme. 
e—crld, met, ferst, meray.® 
{—/og, tuf, fizic, caus, 
g-—gun, mug. 
h—ome, herbage. 
j—dland, mind; i-e.—kéte. 
ita, sip. 
j-—joke, rejister, charjer. 
]—iui, mil, fidial. 
m—mat, meny, campain. 


a—Eva,? 
aWw——sato.® 


GE—E Ce 


y:—dry', deny: 
y—many.° 
ge—charge. 4 


ng—long, singer; fi—fifiger; n—sink. 
ö—öld, bony; o-e—denote, ore. 

o—on, sory; profes, !? 

oo—tool, yoo. ‘ 
oi—odl, invois, notz. 

ou—out, Count, 

p—pope, dipt. 

r—rite, rite (duez; 2), furl, poor. 
£-—sun, as, laditude. . 

sh—shape, shiigar, viskus, pls. 


o—go, ditto. !! 
oy—boy, enjoy. 
` OW—cow, cowz. 


| l k 
ce— pence, 


‘the country was looking fresh and green everywhere. 


` 


th—think, pithy, breth. 

th—them, withhdld, breeth. 

ti—énivers, dëty; eu—eucarist, § ue—vertue ; 

a | ew—dew. 

u—us, cup, wurk, furz.3 

ù—pët, sud, wad; u—tz, playful." 

vV—vex, every, activ, 

w—vwil. wun, dwel. 

wh—wien, whisl while, 

x==ks—aa, extra, exit; egzamin, ets. with gz. 

y—yet, yeer; i—questém, familzar.' 

z—eone, hizy, aliez; X—Xerzez, Xenofon. 

zh—roogh y z—pleziire, vizion. 1? ; 4 
The folding. rulez, subject to revizion az thay may he 

found. faulty, wil enabl the riter or compszitur tu uze the 

Anglo-American Alfabet freely and consistently. The 


rulez. 
1. ii—a, before r not foldd by & vowel, takes the sound ov 
8, and need not be markt. 


2 ii—a, when final, soundz like shortened i. 

3. 8—Before r not foldd by a vowel, o hag the sound ov a. 

4, Ll modificz a p tgeeding a, making it â. 

5. aw—aw iz retained before aded silablz. 

6 qu.—gzu iz the equivalent ov cw. f 

7. k—k iz uzed when its sound occurz befcre 6, e, i. i; 
also at the end ov monosilablz, and iz retained be- 
fore a sufix. f 

8. e—e reprezents the nattiral vowel v before r, in wurda 
in which that sound iz now dennted by e, ¢ or y, az 
“mercy. sir, myrrh ;” while v ‘zemployd in wardz 
wbare the same sound iz now denoted by o or u, az 
“word, curb. ” 

9. y—Final y* iz retaind before all suilixes; but y chanjez 
tu de before an aded consonant; az ‘‘ deny, denies, 
denied.” ` 

10. n—r natiiraly takes the sound ov ng before % in the 
same silabl. f 

11. 6—Except in '‘to,” no short vowel soundz terminate 
wurdz, but ¿and @ sounding short @; therfore un. 
markt ¢, 0, %, when uzed in ending wurdz, wil 
denote thair respectiv long soundz. 

12. o—Unacsented 6, which iz a short sound, can be de- 
noted by o. 

13. ce, ge—The use ov ce and ge for s and j sbùd be 
restricted tu thoze soundz when final, unles the 
aded silab] begiuz with a consonant, 

14. 1—'' To"— , occurring so frequently, may be riten 

“without the mark over %, az flso-the aded-silabl 
ec ful.” 
` 15. y—In ion az in sum. uther c&sez, the .proper sound 


carez for itself. 
16. zh—Before ti and i, z becumz zh. 

GENERAL RULEZ.—Unmèėrkt sirgl vowel leterz denote 
short soundz. For the long soundz it iz best tu uze the 
markt leterz whenever the equivalent digraf wit! lengthen 
th: wurd, and when the mute e; which lengthenz the sound 
ov the unmarkt caracter, becumz vGcal by an aded leter; az 
t bite, biter.” The representashon ov an obscure or dont- 
ful sound is, for the prezent, best left unci &nged from the 
common speling. A few wurdz are riten exepshonaly, az 
** off, thou, dn,” becanz utherwize thay sudjest a rong wurd 
tu the non-fonetic reeder. 

In the Anglo-American print, wurds ar speld by ‘sound, 
and -useles leterz ar omited, az propozed in every fonetic 
skéme ; but a leter which servz tu modify anuther leter 
under a serten rule iz not considerd weeles, tho it may be 
deemed silent. Thus th: final ¢ modifiez a préseeding un- 
markt vowel by miking it denote its long sound ; it pre- 
zervz th- fiztial appeerans ov the wurd and savez the riting 
ov the aiacritic mark. 


—. 
From our English Correspondent. 
z BRECON, W ALES. June 17, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Iieftthe land of liberty on 
the 27th of April on the steamer Spain, and after a wet and 
somewhat rough trip we landed at Liverpool on. the morn- 


_ing of the 8th of May. I proceeded to my native city on 


the 9th. I found the season extremely wet and cold, yet 


My 
first surprise was the extreme dearness of all edibles when 


- compared with American: prices, and I subsequently found 
: this was the case all over the country. Again, I found it 
‘utterly impossible to find or buy any poultry, even in the 
` largest cities except in the first-class hotels, restaurants, or cof- 


fee-shops, and in many cities and towns in the hotels only, and 
at that, very scarce and very dear. Respectable lodgings 
also very dear, and hard to be found except in principal 
hotels. In fact, go where you will, you find everything 


. scarce and dear. 


But as regards railroad and steamboat travel, they are 
simply disgraceful and disgusting to any one’s feelings who 
has had that exquisite privilege of traveling much in the 
free, social, and enlightened land of America. The 
wretehed English railway cars open from the sides into 
small, miserable, dirty pig-pens, each cross car seat holding 
five persons, ten in each compartment, and twenty if neces- 


; - sary. These pens are four feet wide, seats wood, and gen- 
n—nest, runing, gu 


erally without any covering, and you sit opposite each other, 
_knees between opposite thighs, and no one cares where 
| smoking is. The first and second-class compartments just 
i the same, only have the seats covered with plain “leather 


' cloth.” Stearnboats differ but very slightly. I might add 


that on the railways no provisions at all are made to pro- 
vide passengers with water, fire, or private accommodation, 


:; Tegardiess of all sickness or distance. I find that in all cities 


and towns throughout England and Wales, so far, there is 


| very.great Want of work and food. Tens of thousands are 


suffering dreadful hardships in spite of the great induce- 


. tetiket, fizic, 


i;i ments offered to army volunteers. The habits and morals 
4 2 


| ignorant, and of a very sordid, dirty type. 
| me an Englishman. 


, (armor). 


AAS 


of the working-classes are really contemptuously vulgar and 
Please don’t call 
I’m American! Except Messrs. Hax- 
ley, Tindall, Darwin, and their sample philosophers, poor 
England is clearly two centuries hehind America. It is 
most conteyptibly and completely overrun by the blasted 
mythology supporting royalty and monarchy at the point of 
the bayonet. It is indeed engroanivg and enslaving all 
mental growth and social enlightenment. 

In continuation, I must say the “great London” to me 
is detestable. It is built with the most reckless disregard 
of system and order. .The roads, alleys, lanes. courts, etc., 
(for streets are very rarely known) ran every conceivable, 


‘tortuous way—the names of the same only to be found 
with a Directory, which is quite as scarce, as it costs £3, 
‘about $15, 
small figurez, intersperst throo the alfabet abuv, refer tu the ; 


The very odd-shaped, irregular buildings are 
composed of a very unwelcome, disagreeakle, dark inate- 
rial, impressing one with gloom. Streets very generally 
narrow, and paved with block-stone, not so good as on 
Broadway. Horse cars (tramways) very, very rare; only 
two lines in London. Their place is supplied by ’busses, 
hansoms, and the nasty, dirty, underground city railways, 
dark ‘and suffocating as you ride in their miserable pigeon 
boxes. In London, a stranger must ask his way every 
block. And as to Hyde, Kensington, Green, St. James, and 
Regent’s Parks, they bear no parallel to Central, Fairmount, 
etc., in America, and are really unworthy of being denom- 
inated “public parks,” as there is no attempt made to invite 
or receive the public, barring royalty and aristocracy, sur- 
rounded by glittering helmets and shining breastplates 
There are very rarely any seats, except thou- 
sands of chairs, which are two and four cents each, 
seated so as to view liveried monarchy driving ‘around 
the parks. In no one instance is there a house, summer 
arbor, recreation-place, or any attempt to welcome the 
poor or shelter them from the rainy climate; but if you 
can’t pay for a chair, you must keep constantly walking. 
‘To spare your valuable space, let me briefly say, all railway 
(tramway), buss, and hansom drivers and conductors must 
buy a yearly royalty (license) before they can obtain work, 
and you must pay restaurant waiters, as they are licensed 
also, and charge you from two to six cents a meal to wait 
upon you; while you must pay from two to six cents for a 
thextre programme, and from two to twenty-four cents for 


a railway time-table with little or no information. Any one | 


coming to London should be provided with Harper’s illus- 
trated map if they want to find their next door neighbor. 
Yours fraternsily, ` EDWARD C. SWAN. 


Letter from and Lptters to E. H. Heywood. 


CELL 52 Tus Jaru. DrD- 
HAM, Mass., July 2, 1878 } 

Dear Mr. Bunnerr: Herewith I send you two messages 
—one from E. L Hammond, an old Abolitionist in whose 
family I staid when, twenty years ago next October, with 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, I went on my first anti-slavery lectur 
ing trip in western Massachusetts, and one from J ihn Orvis 
the old time Brok Farmer and life-long Socialist who 
knows my labor reform work during the last fifteen years, 


E. H. Heywoop. 

- FLORENCE, Mass., June 27 1878. 
Friend E. H Heywood: Yesterday's Springfield Republi- 
can drought the news that you were in D-dham Jail, and it 
seemed rather glad it was so, ‘‘ hecause you was a bad man, 
any way” L'sai to mvself, What is the matter now, that a 
man free from rum and tobacco should be in prison, perhaps 
to preach to tbe ‘“‘spirits” there? A book is it? and 
what of the book? of what material is it made? what mat- 
ter does it contain so explosive that a judge in old Masse- 
chusetts is afraid of it? Please drop me a line or two in 
reference thereto. Tell me where the thing can be found 
that shou'd so alarm the dignity of the old commonwealth. 
lt ig true I bave not traveled your road, and therefore do not 
know just what you have been guilty of, but I bave seen 
you loom up once in a while, colors all flying in the breeze asif 
nll was right. Isthere any newspaper report of your trial? An 
old Abolitionist ia jail is too bad unless for a principle, and 
then it is good, for it sets the world talking as of old. The 
jail in Dedham is a good pulpit, so let it slide, let it slide. 
Justice is the cardinal virtue of the greatest being I have 
any conception of. Ido not think youare a very bad man, 
when Hwren Wright says it is not so. Now if you were a 
tobacco user ora rum user, 1 would be indifferent and expect 
tbat Judge Clifford had made out a case, but believing your 
life to be pure, L hope all well; and no doubt it is for the 
best that you are where you can do the most good, Idonot 
know what your im is, That I know you to be a friend to 
humanity is true, as far as my knowledge goes. Let the 

echoes be heard among the hills. E. L. HAMMOND. 


Jamarica PLAIN, June 29, 1878. 

My Dear Mr. Heywood : One of the saddest days of my life, 
in a personal sense, vas that of last Tuesday when I stood 
in the United States Court-room and listened to the atro- 
cious sentence pronounced against you in the name of 
morals and of law. and when [ bade you good-bye in the 
Marsual’s office. The world all that day seemed a mockery; 
life a horrible mirage, full of tantalizing forme of liberty, 
hope, and ideal purification, which the evil genius uses to 
entice earnest and inspired souls into desert wastes, pitfalls, 
and traps. It seemed to me, all that day, asif liberty and 
light—the sun himself—had quit this outer world and gone 
With you into that felon’s cell. So beit then; so it has ever 
been. A wicked world puts out the light of life and walks 
thereafter in the shade of death. Henceforth your dun- 
geon will be the sun of liberty and truth for all honest men 
and women until the hinges of your accursed prison-doors 


melt under the indignation of outraged law and you come ` 


forth again in freedom and in honor. 

I bad never seen or read your book, which is pronounced 
obscene by the United States Judges, until the day you 
were sertenced. Josie gave me a copy at Mrs. Kendrick’s. 
That afternoon J read it, and with every sentence my sur- 
prise grew more intense to think any lady could see obscen- 
ity in the bock. . Every page, and almost every line, glows, 
with religious earnestness to save men and women fron; 
self-abuse, and from abuse by one another and by society, 

But the truth is, you were not condemned because an, 
body believes your book obscene, Jt is madethe protext far 


A 


455 


silencing you in other matters dearer to the oppressing class 
than socia] purity—their privilege to rob by forms of extor- 
tion now respectable, but which if you were free would 
00n be made.as odious as piracy or chattel slavery. This 
äs apparent to day, and will become more and more so. 

The Boston Transcript of June 27th gave clear evidence of 
‘that. I cut out the slip intending to send it with this letter, 
Fbut it has got lost somehow, which I regret. he pith of it 
wes this, that if your friends hoped to make your case a 
martyrdom, they were welcome to try their best—that while 
‘you might assail tbe rights of property and attempt to 
-arouse the outcasts of society against social order, you 
would find there are pure laws against obscenity. In my view, 
the worst feature of the case is the influence of the property. 
class against you from the labor point of view. Who may 
be the next victim we cannot now see, but you are not the 
last. The conflict thickens, but woe unto them who begin 
it and who abuse the right under furms of law. ie 

Faithfully, JOHN ORVIS. 


The folowing letter: to Mr. Heywood is from a distin- 
guished end well-known Boston Liberal lady. 

329 TREMONT BT.. BOSTON, } 
Mass., July 1, 1878. 

My DEAR FRIEND: I have not written you because I 
knew that you had suffered vo dearth in this regard and 
was not likely to in tbe first days of excitement, and that 
my letters would come in better when everything had settled 
down into comparative tranquillity. I have taken Proud- 
hon’s picture out of its frame over the mantlepiece and put 
your picture in its place with the motto in illuminated text, 
“ Knowledge is power,” above it. From that eminence you 
look serenely down upon friends loyal to their heart’s core, 
whose every effort is consecrated to your service and to that 
of free speech and free press. On Sunday evening I told my 
audience that I had resolved henceforth to ‘' know nothing 
but È. H., Heywood and him uvjustly imprisoned,” till we 
had effected his release. The sentiment was loudly cheered. 
You will see that a good beginning has been made toward 
the Fanueil Hall meeting. . 

I expect to see you next week if not before, as I desire to 
see for myself what can be done to add to your personal 
comfort. Meanwhile believe me utterly devoted beart and 
brain to the cause for which you suffer. John Brown sanc- 
tified the gallows, you have made imprisonment J espectabde. 
Our rooms are regarded as the ‘‘ Heywood headquarters,” 
all interested coming here for news. Albert desires to be 
cordially remembered to all, and we hope to be sometimes 
thought of. If there is anything that you specially desire 
that is in our power to procure for you, please name it and 
we will see that you have it. I enclose extract from The 
Investigaier concerning yesterday’s meeting, etc. Moses 
Hull has written me concerning you, and is all aglow with 
indignation. You will hear from him shortly. Iam very 
busy.and can only add that Kitty sends her love and-a kiss 
to Mrs. Heywood. Yours always, Laura KENDRICK. 


| Letters from Friends. 


AN ORTHODOX GROAN. 

The moral sentiment of this city closes the saloons 
because it is wrong to tempt men with liquor, and it turns 
out in masses to hear the sacred teachings of Christianity. 
repudiated and ridiculed by a confessed Infidel.—Zhe Otia- 
‘wa Republican, Ottawa, Kansas. 

The Liberal Club of Ottawa, engaged the services of W. 
F. Jamieson to give a course of. five lectures, Some of the 
-clergy advised their people to keep away from such lectures, 
Opprobious names were hurled from the pulpit at the Infidel. 
But in spite of warning, the people flocked to hear. Hence 
the groans of the pious, which The Republican echoes. 

In another column was the following: ‘‘ The ‘ Liberal’ 
lecturer, Prof. Jamieson, who is, of course, nothing else than 
an Infidel, has been drawing crowds. Forest Park, last 
Sunday, was attended by hundreds to hear him. Heisa 
very pleasant speaker; is eloquent, logical, interesting—but 
we object to his lectures. Such views as his ought not to be 
permitted public expression, We will not undertake to say 
whether or not his theories are correct—possibly his doc- 
trines may have logical sapport—but all the same they should 
not be preached. They are simply calculated to break 
down all reverence for things holy, and to loosen the restrain- 
ing holds with which Christianity checks our wayward- 
ness.”’— Republican, June 27, 

In the same number is a notice of the lecture of .T. De 
Witt Talmage, the great Brooklyn divine, who was largely 
advertised to speak the following Monday evening: ; 

“Two hundred people, out of a population of four thou- 
sand, turned out to hear one of the brightest, wittiest, most 
enchanting speakera of the whole country!” j 

And Rev. Talmage is orthodox to the core. If the clergy 
were more generous in according Infidels a hearing, they 
might receive a larger hearing themselves. 

W. E. JAMIESON. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM A DAMPHOOL. 

D. M. Bennert, Dear Sir: So you regret the controversy 
with Zhe Index, do you? I don’t, then; but I very well 
know who does, and that is Comstock. lf ever a bad man 
received a thorough ventilation before the public, he is the 
man, and the “ petition” discussion has helped to do it most 
effectually, Each from his own ‘standpoint, and both 


together; where your bold TROTE SELKER sheet has been 


denied a hearing, the more truckling Index has been hailed 
and devoured by the weak-kneed and doubting as a cham- 
pion against the foe, till they are beginning to find them- 
selves ‘‘damned with faint praise” to their eternal over- 
throw. To-day Comstock can’t tell who has hurt him the 
most, you or Abbot. You have been most direct, pointed, 
severe, but your paper has been read by persons who already 
knew of his villainies, Abbot, with his cultured milk and 
water apologies, or rather semi-apologies for Comstock, has 
circulated among those who find your paper too tonic for 
their cultured souls; but the mild emetic, persistently plied, 
will have its perfect work in time. Abbot is cultured, is he? 
And with it a trace of the old sophism that many of us have 
not quite yet outgrown? All the better; his sugar-coated 
pill will go down where weak stomachs would reject the 
cruder potency. He will reach readers who dare not read 
the fearless TRUTH SEEKER, and they will ponder and won- 
der what Bennett will reply to such assaults, and they will 
sneak and borrow THe TRUTH S@EKER just to see how the 
baitle rages, and what is said on both sides, and the whole 
truth will get a heariog—but this course gives Comstock fits 
all round! The worst thing that can be done to him is to 
advertise him! Let Nast once get hold of him and serve 
him a læ Tweed and his career of usefulness is ended. 
Millions of readers who never saw Tweed could have recog- 


10 beloved America ! 


ceremony, I will be one of any number of citizens to con- 
tribute five dollars or more towards paying Nast for a true 
picture of this Comstock in the scene where he drew his 
revolver on naked, defenseless- women, and let it then be 
electro-plated and sent to every newspaper in the land that 
has the back-bone to publish it. Can Comstock object to 
the publication as ‘‘ obscene” pictures of his own design and 
execution? g 

So you are not as “cultured” as Mr. Abbot. I am glad 
of that, too, for you can be touched with the infirmities of 
us who never had the opportunity for ‘‘ culture ” furnished 
by the purloined sweat of somebody else. Strike your 
sturdy blows for truth, and for the friendless uncultured of 
earth! We shall love you for that, no matter about your 
“ culture.” But we must love Abbot, too, with alt ‘his edu- 
cation. He is identified with a large school of peculiar 
thinkers who believe they are doing right when they make 
naste slowly. Perhaps it is well. Nature ordains'that trans 
itions shall not be too sudden. 
mother who wishes parturition .accomplished within one 
minute must be told that if she could have her wish granted, 
it would destroy both herself and her child. Let usali study 
patience. If you scold or abuse Abbot a little, and he you, 
don’t imagine that itis going to hurt Liberalism, or your- 
selves either. Neither will lose a ttue friend. The index, 
The Positive Thinker (which I take), and others, are but 
very necessary steps down from stilted heathen mythology 
and superstition to the level, solid plane of-truth and scien- 
une common sense. Let them ease the descent and break the 
fall. i . 


BRADLEY, ME., July 1, 1878. 

Dear BROTHER BENNETT: It is not because I feel no 
interest in you, the cause, or Tot TRUTH SEEKER, that I 
have so long remained silent, I feel the same deep interest 
in your work I ever have felt, and here authorize you to 
always place me among the friends of the most radical 
reform. My mind for over a month past has been especially 
taken up with ihe greenback gospel. I have spoken once 
(and sometimes twice) nearly every day since my arrival in 
this State, nearly two months since. The greenback iron is 
hot now, therefore I pound it rather than any other. 

Never since the days of Torquemada has there been such 
a violent persecutor among the people as Anthony Com- 
stock. I am glad for every blow THE TROTH SEEKER hits 
him. He is probably the most treacherous villian alive 
to-day. JI don’t know but that I am a little surprised at the 
position taken by Francis E. Abbot, but not much either. 
I have watched his course for the past ten years; he is a 
thoroughly inconsistent man. Between T. C. Leland and 
yourself, he stands a chance to get his eyes pretty thorough- 
ly opened. Keep on; if you donot enlighten the ‘' cultured 
editor,” mauy others, through your efforts, are getting their 
eyes opened. ` yak 

Poor brother Heywood has received his sentence. One 
hundred dollars fine and two years’ imprisonment sat hard 
labor is the penalty for trying to enlighten the people ! 
“Land of the noble free!” Who 
would not fall in love with freedom when they see such 
illustrations of it as we have here. A man, a gentleman, a 
scholar, undertakes to enlighten the people on ‘‘ sexual self- 
government,” and Comstock, aided by the hounds of State, 
takes advantage of an unjust law, and after putting him 
through a farce called a United States Court, locks him up. 
After such exhibitions as this, who wonders that old con- 
servatism is afraid of the commune. How long will the 
people endure such iniquity in the name of law? In 
heaven’s name, I would welcome the commune—anything 
that would free the people from such unjust oppression. 

‘We have a case in this State about as bad. Seward 
Mitchell and Josie Chase have lived together for the past 
five years, asking no law save that of heaven to sanction 
their union, Early in May they were arrested by those who 
were jealous of Miss Chase, for no other reason than 
because she was a ‘‘ free woman,” aad were by the trial jus- 
tice unlawfully sentenced to sixty days in separate celis in 
the Norridgewock jail. I have visited them and also received 
several letters from them. They are happy. 

How soon it may come your turn, Mr. Editor, or mine, I 
do not know; of one thing Iam fully convinced, that is, our 
enemies are only awaiting an opportunity. Again, I ask, how 
long will people endure such oppression? Iam one of the 
seventy thousand, and have about made up my mind to never 
sign another petition. ‘They have rights. who dare main- 
tain them.” As ever, Mosszs HULL. 


: : OSAGE, Iowa, June 28, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: You may count me into that 
Defense Association to the extent of five dollars, though I 
do not expect to be able to raise it before Oct. 1st, but I 
expect it will be of quite as much value to you after that 
date as at any other time. Yours truly, 
- H. ELLINGSTON. 
P. 5. On looking over your list of books I find some with 
no price given, such as Ingersoll’s works. Now I have an 
eye on several of these very books when I feel able to pur- 
chase them, so please mention their price in some of your 
issues of THE 'lRurH SEEKER. By the way, that article on 
Sunday-schools, by Bila E. Gibson in your issue of the 
fifteenth, is very sensible, and I naturally look to that 
Freethinkers or Liberal Convention that meets in August, 
to take some steps toward the organization of Liberal Sun- 
day-schools. Why not? We may as well make prose- 
lytes in that way as the enemy. If Liberals are too scat- 
tered for such a purpose, cannot some means be devised to 
colonize them in suitable localities in the different States, 
; : H. E. 
Jngersoll’s works are $1 25 per volume. His new volume 
contains, ‘‘ Ghosts,” “Liberty for Man, Woman, and 
Child,” '‘ Centennial Oration,” “Farming in Illinois,” and 
“ Extracts from his Political Addresses.” Both volumes 
are substantially and very handsomely bound. 


f WALTON, Inp. 

Mr, Epiror: Our town has been waked up by a Liberal 
lecture given by our friend W. S, Bell. We have never had 
such an out and out radical lecture, and of course it created 
in the streets and stores a great deal of talk—more talk than 
discussion. The Liberals in this place took great pleasure 
in listening to Mr. Bell’s able and gentlemanly style of 
handling his subject. This was particularly noticeable 
when one of the ministers present attempted to make a few 
criticisms upon the lecture. The effort on the.part of the 
clergyman turned out ina few minutes to be a feeble fail- 
ure, and many of the church people were soon ashamed of 
their champion, and the general desire upon their part to 
adjourn the meeting was complied with. 


The impatient young. 


lead to good results. We must have more of them, and we 
shall have a demand for more copies of Taz TRUTH SEEKER 
inthis community. Times are hard just now, but we think 
when the crops are harvested we can get up additional sub: 
scribers for your paper. We will also iry to buy many of 
the Liberal books and pampblets which you have for sale. 
Yours, D. ENGLER. 


Detrorr, Mica., July 2, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT: I see by your last issue that Bro. Green 
asks for singers for the Watkins meeting, I will come 
and sing for expenses, viz, railroad fare both ways and 
board while at Watkins. (L reside now in Detroit.) My 
sister, Mra. J, H, Harter, and daughter can be procured on 
the same, terms. 
them we can give you all the vocal and instrumental music 
desirable. Mrs. Harter’s daughter is a fine solo singer, and 

A No.i organist and pianist. Yours, P. O. HUDSON, 

The ‘‘ Liberal Sankey.” , 

Prart, July 1, 1878. 
Mx. Eprrok, Dear Sir: Some one has gent to me a copy 
of The Index, of June 27, containing an article from Mr. 
Underwood upon the obscenity law, and the approval of 
the editor of The Index upon said communication, and a 
denial of ever stating that the 70,000 signers of the petition 
were in favor of obscenity. Now, why cavnot the editor of 
The Index have the honesty to acknowledge that the only 
difference between Mr. Underwood and the editorof Tub 
TRUTH SEEKER is this: Underwood thinks the United 
States should regulate this matter, and Mr. Bennett thinks 
the individual States should regulate it. 
views are precisely alike. What ails Mr. Abbot, anyway? 

Respectfully, James M. PRATT. 


. i Darras, Texas, July 2, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: With this I send you au order for 
$4.50. For this amount send books, etc , as per énclosed 
list LI could not help admiring, though deprecating all dis- 
sensions among «Liberals, the able manner in which 
Theron C. Leland quashed that bag of “culchah,” FE. 
Abbot. Mr. Abbot’is undoubtedly suffering from a bad 
attack of ‘‘ weak knees” Ithink he would soon get over 
it if he desisted from further attack on the petitioners, and 
would go, soul and heart, bone and sinew, into the fight 
against Authony Comstock and his worthy acolytes of, the 
Y. M. C_A. (Young Men’s Catchpenny Association) 

Yours in anti-Comstockism, GEO. CRETIEN. 

New ORLEANS, July 1, 1878. 
My DEAR Frisnp Beanerr ; I can’t telt you how I am 
pleased with your paper, for it would require more words 
than my poor lame arm will allow me to write. I am cer- 
tain you will succeed, for.you have all the elements of 
success: honest purpose and fearless courage to tell the 
truth and stand by it when told. Every Radical north and 
South will sustain you. I have never told you how much I 
enjoyed your ‘‘ Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” Your 
plain home truths were of a telling nature, so much so 


They reside at Auburn, N. Y., and with | 


Otherwise, their . 


that I lean to the opinion that this discussion had more to ` 


do with your arrest than did the * Open Letter” or “ How 
do Marsupials Propagate their Kind ?” for it is naturai we 
desire our friends to see our efforts for good. So long as 
your paper was unnoticed by the orthodox, well; but 
Bennett's friends read the discussion, and of course Mr. 
Humphrey’s friends wanted to see how well their pastor 
had scored the Infidel. There they lay, antidote and 
puison side by side, but like the little girl in-the Black 
Crook, who performs the sweet little drill, most people pre- 
ferred Infidel poison to orthodox reason. So when you 
were preparing for an open discussion with Mr, C. R. Teed, 
I think Mr. Authony Comstock felt it was time to interfere 
and put a stop to your discussing religious questions before 
another pastor’s friends got*hold of your sound common 
sense arguments, in answer to Mr. Teed’s involved and 
knotly ‘spiritual, scientific meanderings,” that never 
reached anywhere, and that no mortal could tell what they 
meant to reach, while the answers to him were as pluin as 
‘the nose on the man’s face.” I hope, if my life is spared, 
to try and get subscribers for you, Iwill try this summer all 
Ican. Ido not now see my way clearly, but I hope to aid in 
throwing off the hard-pressing yoke of religious superstition 
from those who come after me. We must have a revolu- 
tion. : Time will decide whether it is to be one of reason 
and cool wisdom or of bayonets and hot blood. It is 
grand to live in times like these, one can hear the grim 
rolling of the fast-turning wheels of the gods. What a 
farce it is, this play of goVerning in America. Our poor, 
honest men, the very bone and sinew of the land, cannot 
meet and orgauize and support a candidate to heln ther, 
but every paper in the land is calling attention to the fact 
and striving to incite the people against them by exciting 
the fears of the timid. The whole machinery of govern- 
ment is a net-work of rings, monopolies, frauds, and 
thieves, from the Gulf of Mexico to the pines of Maine, 
Government has gone beyond its legitimate duties, which 
simply consist in protecting the weak against the strong ; 
instead, it is helping the strong to grind the weak, There 
is not a man living that does not know that if this thing we 
call ‘ta Government,” can at once be relegated to its proper 
place, business, labor, and capital will soon - settle? their 
differences, and settle them amicably, F enclose. an article 
cut from one of our city papers, the 7¥mes, that shows the 
tendency of our people to call on the military without due 
reflection. A republic has nothing to fear so much as call- 
ing out or learning to depend on the military. 

l read with a sense of contempt an article in a paper last 
week, speaking of Sherman culling out the military, and 
saying he would require no better soldiers ‘‘than the men 
who fought him from Atlanta to the sea.” Bah! we had 
soldiers on both sides as brave as ever shot a gun or drew a 
sword, but I hate war. Brutes fight, men reason, ` All of 
our past training has taught us a foolish love of arms, 
Women forget the agony of the dying bird in the brilliancy 
of its plumage. I hate war, it is brutal; not that I am a 
coward, for.six as brave soldiers as ever lived went into the 
Confederate service that had learned to use their guas uncer 
my instruction. Two gave their lives, one an arm, -and 
one a leg, and two came out sound and. well, but not in love 
with the military. i 

Unshackle reason and put down the old Jewish love of 
slaughter, and we go tar toward an establishment of human 
brotherhood. i : 

Go on in your good work, and only get up another discus- 


Gye Tenth Seeker, Jnly 15, 1878. Was 


sion with an orthodox clergyman. Jamieson’s debates and “eas” (or kas), “bran,” ‘‘nalz.” “har,” or if the ¢ was rising and spreading over the-entire horizon, and not make 
your discussions answer our cause just as those holy tracts necessary to distinguish the sound of the a from its other one effort to stay—to prevent thé devastating storm? Will 


serve the Christians, which they so freely scatter around. sounds, I should have it uniform in all the words. ye suffer the little band of active Liberals and Freethinkers 
A man, a member of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- I know it is difficult ‘to represent about forty sounds with to-be scoffed at, beaten, maltreated, persecuted, and put to 
tion, had the impudence to send me ashalf dozen of the twenty-six letters, three of these being useless, but by giv- death, and not utter one protest? Will ye see reform’s 
things not long ago. Very truly your friend, ing other names toc, g, o, æ, and inserting a, €, c, m, w, .noblesi and most self-sacrificing workers trodden down by 
` i Mrs. E. L. Saxon. | and doubling o, and probably some other letters for vowels ` the strong many, and not fiy to the rescue? How can you 

land dipthongs, and by adding hk to ¢, d,s, and z, for i, dk, : do so? Your own liberties and the liberties of your chil- 

: sh, and ch, we can manage pretty well. Yet it isin no way dren are at stake. . Fiy, then, to the rescue! Suffer not the 
| satisfactory. If each reader of THE TRUTH SEEKER wil} few, who are struggling, to be overcome by the foe. Join 
sond pen pente to Elias Longley, and get a copy of his : thelr eae and awell the army of recruits peasy in the: 
a ; P monthly Phonetic Educator, and examine the beautiful and ; field. asten to the work; enough is there to do. Open. 
o ae i a E 8 uy tie Pons type, = scientific orthography advocated therein, it would not be your heart, your purse, your hand, and your homes; redeem 
wad HOMO OE peice T pact Favor of phonetic spelling but | hard to prevail upon them to each contribute their mite for the time, for even now comes the bugle-call from a thou- 
in aboùt five years the. reform Was as T d as Julius Cras la ten or twenty dollar font of phonetic type with which to sand hills. Even nom the sound reverberates from the 
In Eagland a fortune was spent in vain. In 1850 a Fonetic adorn the columns of THE TRUTH SEEKER. We should grottos and glens. he cascades and waterfalis catch up: 


REVISED SPELLING,—ITS FAILURE, ITS SUCCESS. 


Wasnineton, D. C., July 4 1878. 
Thirty years ago Avdrews and Boyle published in New: 


a a A ; f <“ -then have a spelling reform against which no argument the echo from afar, ‘‘ Come, and help us! Come, O come!” 
Bibl was printed in Zundun. anda score or more of copies | could be made. It isa pity that áll our reform panem could And will ye refuse? Behold the call; listen, it comes from 
your sister State, New York to Pennsylvania, imploring 
i you to come over and help them; yea, help them to help 
i yourselves. How soon will ye echo back, ‘‘ We will come”? 
: And not to you alone, but to all the thoughtful in these 
i United States. has the sound gone forth, ‘‘ Come up to Wat- 
l kins, N. Y., August 221, 28d, 24h, and 25th, and there let 
| your light shine, in the darkness of this nineteenth century, 


were presented to the leading phoneticians of America. 

The leaves of my copy are uncut, and I doubt if the book 

is ag much read as Andrews Uneven, 

In December, 1865, E iwin Leigh, ex-Reverend, ex-Doctor, 
and ex-Phonetician, then of St. Louis, but now of Brooklyn, 
called at my office in New York, and showed me what he 
called his Pronouncing Orthography, exclusively for pri- 
mary schools. Retaining the present spelling, he printed 
‘ the silent letters in hair lines, and by varying the forms of 
the o'her letters, without the use of parasitic signs, he pre- 
sented to the eye the spelling unchanged, and to the ear 
the exact sound. For example, his name was represented 
by L—e (with a varied form indicatiog ¢ long), and ¢g-A in 
hair lines, so that the reader would know his name was not 
Lye, nor Lige, but Lee. 

. At once 1 saw that he bad solved the problém, How to 
doit? He and I, and many others had given up the pho- 
netic reform as a failure, at least during the present genera- 
tion, but he had now invented and patented a bridge over 
which little children could run with glee while veteran 
phoneticians could calmly wait and let future generations 
receive the great salvation. Dr, Leigh was sanguine that 

- his system would soon prevail in the schools.’ 1 told him 
it would take five years. After twelve years of patient and 
persistent labor he has attained what he hoped for in less 
than five;.but complete success is now.certain. The children’s 
primers are reprinted in his pronouncing orthography, and 
the child learns in one year what used to require two, 

And now a new effors is made to reform the spelling by 
going only half way, and using only the letters in common 
use. Ton TRUTH SEEKER and other papers print specimens 
of the revised spelling, and in that way it is hoped that a 
final and complete reformation will be effected. I wish I 
could hope so too, but I cannot.. Will. the thinker,'‘the 
philosopher, read articles printed in the revised spelling 
unless the theme itself is interesting ? Will not the fastid- 
ious and cultured reader frown upon such primitive orthog- 
raphy? Will not everybody be offended at seeing paper 
spelled paiper? 

Now, therefore, let this method of propagandism be 
abandoned. Let the friends of the revised spelling keep it 
out of the sight of the learned, and place it before the eyes 
of the ignorant. How, they will ask, ean this be done ? 
I answer, Print a series of children’s stories and popular 

` tales for the imperfectly educated, comprising the major- 

‘ity of aduits and all the children who read at all. 
Print Jack the Giant-Killer, and Cinderella, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, all in the revised spelling. 

- Replace the long words by short ones, and sell the literature 
as cheap as possible. If in five years the publications are 
not read in every log cabin and negro hut in the land, then 

- Tam no prophet. : Wu. Henry Burr. 


NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES. 


R MONTGOMERY, Micu., June 28, 1878 
Religion, nor politics, nor anything else needs reforming 


more than English orthography, more correctly, heterogra. | dinoet # chaing ov sound, an unobskyoord writn and printid | 


phy., Each letter has from one to ten sounds, and there is 
about an average of five sounds which gives us no less than 
from ten to two hundred different ways of spelling every 
word of ten. letters in the English language. As there are 
only forty words spelled ag they are pronounced, the orthog- 
raphy of no word is any guide to the orthography of any 
other word, however much alike they may be. It is sad to 
think that reformers have so much to say about politics and 
religion, and so little to say about this evilin our educa- 
tional system which contradicts every principle of philoso- 
phy. Caricatures upon an improved spelling render the 
subject none the less painful. The system offered in THE 
TRUTH ÑEEKER for the last several weeks is identical with 
. one offered by Mrs. Burns, and very similar to the one advo- 
cated. by Stephen Pearl Andrews. That Mrs. Burns has 
systematized stenography and offered improvements in the 
methods of teaching it, I have no doubt (I have only seen 
a few advance sheets of her book which she kindly sent me), 
but her ‘‘Speling Reform without New Leterz” is horrid 
tome. To be sure, it is not as treacherous as Our common 
spelling, but it brings with it much of the furniture of the 
old system. The letters have the same rascally caper. of 
changing their names and assuming as many aliases as occa- 
sion may demand, while often -their ‘‘absence is visible” 
where ibeir presence is required. To illustrate: I find in 
this *‘reformed orthography” that the sound of'e as in 
meat: has three signs, as in leeve, female, he, besides being 
silent. 
~- a-4—always say fimus, Lockstey, brain, 
ab—1—hbard. A 
aw—4—small, tank, âlways, wérm. 
oh-—-1—don't. : 
o0o--2 —scosl, wù man. : 
ih-—b—beea, åz, pretyast, férce. 
eh—l—reat.. ` f 
ab—2—hidad, haz. 
oh—-1-—not. $ 
uh—2—!uv, ser. 
ooh—2—\wking, Dew. 
i—2 sta, ty, i 


not afford a column of phonetic reading eech issue. 
- D. W. HULL, M. D. 
KAYSVILLE, Uram, June 21 1878 

Mn. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I am glad to see the spelling 
reform introduced into the columns of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
Sme fourteen years ago I was called by the Mormon 
authorities to assist in making a new phonetic slphabet for 
the use of the Mormon people. I arranged the twenty-six 
letters of the English alphabet in a manner to subserve the 
purpose they desired, and changed but little the face of the 
written and printed page, but it met with no favor; after- 
wards they adopted the ‘ Deseret alphabet.” 
the rest of this letter in the alphabet above alluded to. 

I liek thi plan ov konforming az much az posibl tu thi 
oeld speling in order tu saiv to fyooter hyoomaniti a neeri 
aproech tu thi mas ov trooth that kan now bi found in its 
dres. I see noe yoos in ading nyoo leterz tu thi 26 byooti- 
ful karakterz hwich wee now yooz. Bie kombiening theez 
in a sertin wai we are aibl tu konstrukt a good urking 
foenetik alfabet, and tu thi ie ov thi Inglish reeder litl 
chainj apeerz on thi fais ov thi ritn and printid paij. I wil 
now lai bifoer yoo thf chainjis I wud maik in thi preznt 
method ov kombiening leterz intu wurds: 

Iwud riet and print thi sound hurd in feet, meat, ets., 
with ee; thi sound in benit, frit, ets., with i; thi sound hurd 
in faith, mate, ets., with ai; and that hurd in met, net, ets., 
with e; thi sound hurd in path, father, ets., with ah; and thi 
sound hurd in nat, mat, ets,, with a; thi sound hurd in 
thought, storm, faun, ets., with au; and that hurd in pot, 
lot, ets,, with 0; thi sound hurd in coat, foe, ets., with oe; 


thi sound’ hurd in put, cut, ets., with u; thisound hurd in j 


youth, truth, ets., with oo; and thi sound hurd in thi furst 
leter ov wome, would, with .w; thi sound hurd in write, 
light, fie, ets., with ie (olsoe yoozing thi kapital I, az in thi 
oeld speling). Thi leter c I wud never yooz, oenli in kom 


soft okurz I wud yooz j; and hwair hard g. I wud yooz 
k in aul kaisiz hwair c iz hard, az in cat, cot, ets.; and 
hwair softs; I wud olsoe yooz k in aul kaisiz hwair q 
okurz, soe, hween, kwik, kougkwest, ets. Thi sound givn 
to s in measure, ets., I wud riet and print with zh, and with 
f hwair ph takes that sound. Akording tu this arainjment 
thi Inglish alfabet wil apeer az foloez: 

Long vouilz.—ee, ai, ab, au, oe, 00.° 

Short vouilz.—i, €, a, 0, u, W.’ 

Kompound soundz.—ie, oi, ou. Y is simpli i; but 1 
think it iz beter tu retain its yoos (100s) than abandun it at 
thi risk, mai be, ov sum obskooriti: ; 

Konsnants.—p, b, t, d, ch, j, k, g, f, v, th, s, 4, sh, zh, T, 
l, m, n, og. 

I see noe nee? im making ani chainj tu shoe thi diferens 
bitween 1h in think and th in that. 

Bie this arainjment ov 24 leterz ov thi Inglish alfabet (q 
and x wee hav noe yoos for), wee sikyoor a troothful 
orthografi, leterz unburthind bie marks abuv or biloe tu 


paig, with a moer yooniform and byootiful apeerans, with- 
out thi ekspens ov nyoo leterz and tiep kaisis. 


I doo not klaim for it perfekshn, bug I think it supliez a | 


foundashn upon hwich a wurking foenetic alfabet, embras- 
ing thi advantijiz wee dizier, kan be baist, If yoo think 
thair iz merit inuf in it tu lay it befoer yoor reederz, pleez 
doo soe. “Iam with yoo in thi grait strug] for thi riets ov 
man. oe Jors D. Wor (Grorce D. Wart). 


` GLEN HALL, Pa., July 8, 1878. 

BROTHER BENNETT: To-morrow will be ‘the glorious 
Fourth.” Glorious Fourth! We should think so. Wherein 
glorious? Because, one hundred and two years ago, Amer- 
ica, that then was, shook off her allegiance to the British 
yoke. Is it that which makes glorious the fourth of July? 
‘They did nobly and well thus to rise in the majesty of 
their individual national freedom and assert their inde- 
pendence. But are there no yokes on the necks of the peo- 
ple to-day which owght to be broken, no oppressions, no 
usurpations of rights? What think ye? Ofonly one will 
we speak—religious usurpation, the tyranny of priestcraft, 
a broken pledge to the people, where religious liberty has 


out tgall the world with inscribed on its escutcheon, ‘‘ the 
land of the free and the home of the brave.’ 

O America, shame’ on thee! O treacherous government, 
that favors one religious institution above another, and 
| fosters one in preference to another! O people, who would 
betray their own liberties in permitting the enactment and 
‘| enforcement of partial laws made and executed in the inter- 
ests of any religious association whatever; who would 
be bribed, and bribe, in the name of ‘‘ Almighty God,” 
the nation to its own destruction by foisting upon it a 
national religion, and that. religion evangelical Christi- 
anity! Awake, O ye Liberais! fly to the rescue—the rescue 
of yourselves and posterity from the burdensome laws 
already imposed upon you! And will ye submit till ye are 
bound hand and foot in the galling chains of heathen mar- 
tyrdom in the name of Christianity? Comstock .Christian- 
ity, in the name of the Young Men’s Christian Association! 


I will write | 


binaishn, as in chance, much, ets. In aul words hwair g. 


been promised to ail; where the nation’s hands are stretched | 


in favor of free religious liberty in every sense of the word. ° 


' Do not hide your light under & bushel; do not fear to iden- 
| fy yourselves with the religious patriots of the revolution 
' of ideas and creeds now being waged. Tarry not by the 
: way! Hesitate not, for we have need of ye, The enemy is 
mighty and strong. He has enlisted on his side of the con- 
test the Government of our land and all its forces and emis- 
saries, the means and influence of the wealthy and power- 
ful; ancient customs, myths, and traditions; present public 
Sentiment, popular prejudice, and the admirers of shows 
ostentation, parade, and “let me alone in my faith, the faith 
of my fathers.” : 

Yes, brothers and sisters, arouse yourselves, and be not: 
deterred from, or alarmed by, the cry of the multitude: 
who shout * Infidel,” for so shouted they at your fathers: 
(of reform and science) who were before you. Let them 
shout, for the winners of truth willbe yourselves in the: 
end, even should the nation forget its sacred trust and sell 
itself to the Christian fanatics, who would steep in blood 
the liberties bought at such a fearful price one century ago, 
when first went up the Declaration of Independence from 
our ancestors in that long persistent cry," Give us liberty 
or give us death!” Erta E. Gesson. 


ah 


Free Speech. 


The following report of the Heywood meeting held in 
Paine Hall on June 30h, is from the Boston Herald: 

In response to the announcement in the papers that all 
friends of free speech were invited to be present at Investi- 
gator Hall, Paine Memoria] building, Appleton street, Bun- 
day, June 30, at 2:30 P. m., about 100 people were assem- 
bled there. About one-half of the crowd were followers of 
Heywood, the balance were Freethinkers, Atheists and 
i idlers, whose curiosity had prompted them bo attend the 
meeting. The presiding officer, Horace Seaver, introduced 
as the first speaker Professor Wetherell, who, after reading 
‘the law of March, 1873, in relation to the sending of obscene 
matter through the mail, and after expressing his opinion 
on the necessity of the law, argued at some length on the 
vast amount of evil which had been prevented by the many 
prosecutions which had been made, and the large amount 
of benefit the community has derived from the suppression 
and destruction of the enormous quantity of obscene litera- 
ture with which this country was at one time flooded. He 
wasfollowed by Mr. Verity, who, taking the opposite side 
of the question, succeeded in eliciting a storm of applause 
from the Heywood clan, In illustration of the immoral 
tendency of various books, he read three passages from 
i‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and compared them with the same num- 
ber of quotations from Samuel, ii, of the Scriptyres, to the- 
disparagement of the latter. This act of irreverence, 
received the approbation of the biear-eyed advocates of Free- 
Joveism, who made it manifest by a loud and continued ° 
round of applause. His argument was that the government. 
had no right to infringe upon the moral and social views of 
mankind, and that this law was an infringement upon those 
| views. The meeting then was devoted to hearing the views 
of any person who desired to speak, and quite a number 
availed themselves of the privilege, the followers of Rey- 


J wood holding him up asa martyr, and the other side de- 


fending the law, some of them declaring their opinion that 
it was a righteous sentence. - In the lively argument which 
ensued on the subject of Anthony Comstock’s scarred 
cheek, the perspiration and words flowed freely, and no 
‘ definite conclusion was arrived at in the matter, one party 
claiming it as an honorable trophy of the work in which he 
was engaged; the other insisting that it was s mark of the 
just retribution of an injured man, who had been betrayed 
by this modern Judas, as they denominated Mr. Comstock. 
Upon motion of Mr. B. R. Tucker, the following committee: 
was appointed to devise ways and means for holding an 
indignation meeting for the purpose of making some kind 
of a protest against the imprisonment of Ezra H. Heywood: 
B. R. Tucker, J. P. Mendum, J. R. Spinney, J. M. L. Bab- 
cock and Mrs. Laura Kendrick. . 


ArT the annual conversazione of the Institute of Civil Ev- 
gineers heid on June 3, at South Kensington, London, Mr. 
H. Edmunds, Jr., exhibited the phonoscope, an instrument 


oi and on, each one asin voice and don’t. and not the Continental Congress, but the Congress of the 

Here are fourteen sounds represented in thirty-two differ- | United States of America! 

- ent ways, and this is frequently done by the vowels chang- j Hark ye, oppressors; listen to one note of warning. If 
ing places with each other. Each of these letters represents | ye persist in your mad undertaking, legalizing unjust per- 

+ geveral sounds, or no sound at all, as the caprice of the \gecutions, appointing your inquisitors by the uation’s rep- 
writer Maywwish. 'To be sure, this is not quite as bad as the | nesentatives, and paying them from the nation’s exchequer, 
eld system which represented some two hundred and forty | restricting the liberties of your citizens, arresting them in 
sounds with five vowels and one consonant, or, rather, those | treir workshops, places ot business, homes, and families, 
letters put themselves in that many shapes to represent some | ining and imprisoning them for no crimes except liberty of 
fourteen or fifteen sounds, but why sbort the work we : thought and act; if ye go on, as ye have begun, in the in- 
undertake ? 1n reacting an article I find such spelling as the ! terest of the Christian and the Christian God; ye will thrust 

‘following + “Employed,” “next,” “expressed,” ‘* exact,” ; upon this people the worst war the civilized world has ever 
t: examination,” * place,” ‘‘case,” ‘' brain,”  ‘ nails,” | known. A l > 

: “hair.” . If I were going to spell these words without’ new } And O ye freethinking portion of the community, have 
letters, E should spell them thus:  *“Emploid,” ‘‘nekst,” | ye no responsibility in this matter? Will ye sit idly by and 


1 


(or necst), ‘‘eksprest,” ‘‘egzakt,” “ egzaminyshun,” “pias,” | behold the clodd—much larger than a man’s hand already— 


which attracted the greatest attention. It may thus be de- 
scribed : A Geissler tube 8 inches long is rotated by means 
of a small electro-magnetic engine. Placed below and in 
front of the tube is a small Rhumkorff coil, with a make- 
| and-break controlled by a telephone. Whenever a person 
speaks or sings into the telephone, the tube, previously dark, 
ig instantly illuminated, exhibiting a dazzling display of 
ever varying colors, in the shape of a fiery wheel. r f 
Š OC 


Go to your bosom, knock there, and ask your heart what 

it doth know that is like my brother’s fault; if it confess a 

natural guiltiness, such as his is, let it not sound a thought 
‘upon your tongue against my brother.—Skakspers. 


` 


i 
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Sunset on Sebec Lake. 


The robin, in the soft spring rain, 
Is singing ioud his glad refrain, 
Where pushing leaf and grasses gay 
Are freshening brightly day by day. 


The river runneth full and strong, 
Chanting its old triumphant song; _ 
The air is full of prophecy i 
Of golden hours that ar- to be : 
When swallows to the eavesshall come, 
And inthe blossoms bees shall hum, - 
And fìeld and hill shall ring with song, 
“In summer, when the days are long.” 


But through it all I seem to hear 

The wild loons culling far and near; 

And waves low lapping ‘round a boat 

Midway upon a lake afloat. 

No other sound is in the air— 

A sunset flush is everywhere— 

Gold, amber, rose, and searlet, change 

To purple mist, slow, soft, and strange. 
. That drifts adown the circling hills, 

Till all the silver valley fills. i 


On the dim, western shore, below 
Aruggod nill; our camp-fire glow 
Is but a spark to light the gloom; 
Our tent aspeck of purple bloom; 
Tha figures of the rowers take 
The tint of sky, and wood, and lake; 
Behind us calis the mocking loon, 
And rises full the autumn moon, 
As through the purple dust we float. 
Silent, inan enchanted boat. 
„Piscataquis Observer. ANNA BOYNTON. 
7 aaau gp asuululŇŘ—— 


What Care I? : 
My enemies condemn, a 
And friends growshy; . i 


When Ia'n in the right, 
Then what care I? 


Ifconscience but approve, | 
Let bigots rail, \ 
Tor my reward will come, i 
And truth prevail. 
What were this ifeto me 
IfI must kneel 
With head beneath the weight - i 
Of custom’s heel? 


i 


| 


Then let my foes revile, 
My friends pass by; 

I will not sell my soul 
And live a liel 


By actions good or ill 
We rise or fall; 

Who stand not for the right 
Are cowards all! 


Where duty leads the way, 
Let me be found; 
. Iknow my feet shall rest 
Onsolid ground. 


My church is all mankind, 
And herel pray, 

With roason for my guide 
To light the way. 


Let carping bigots fight | 
O’er forms and crveds; 
Bu' let me prove my faith 

By nuble deeds. 


Then let them howl and rave, 

Baeckbieand tie; ` 

Tf Iam in the right, 

Then what care I? 
Vineland, N. J. 


D, M. HERSEY, 


or 


The Great Convention. 
@ VOICE FROM THE WEST, 

Mr, Borvror: Iam sure hundreds of your 
readers will be pleased to read the following 
letter from one of the greatest Liberal work- 
ers of the West. H. L. G. 


LINCOLN, NEB., June 27, 1878. 

ERIEND GREEN: I have received your 
kind invitation to be present at the gathering 
of Liberals to be beld in Watkins Glen in 
August, and shall take great pleasure in ac- 
cepting. It will bea nothwortny occasion, 
one which no Liberal can afford to neglect. 
Never before has such a gathering of leading 
Frecthinkers been held in America, and if it 
fulfill your expectations, it cannot but make 
a deep and lusting impression on the minds 
of all thinking people, It is to be hoped 
that many of our leading Liberals in the 
West will attend, and that from East and 
West, North and South, the Liberals of 
America can look into each other’s faces, 
grasp each other’s hands, and hear the voices 
of those whose names are as familiar as 
household words. I am rejoiced that we 
can have the opportunity of mustering our 
battalions and showing the quality of our 
soldiers enlisted for the war in the contest 
against superstition and bigotry. I am re- 
joiced that those of such diverse views can 
meet on a common platform, and, laying 
aside differences, unite to promulgate a re- 
ligion Of humanity and lay the foundation 
for a national Church peculiarly American 
and yet which welcomes the emancipated of 
all nations. Brothers in the West, trom the 
valley of the Mississippi aud the plains of 
Kamas and Nebraska, from-the mountains 
of Colorado aad Wyoming, let us make an 
effort to, annihilate space and jvin in this 
grand rally in favor of frée thought and free 
speech. Yours fraternally, 
W. E. COPELAND, 


: ing vain?” I 
‘probed the Scripture narratives of this 


The Truth Seeker, Inly 13, 1878. 


Letter from Mr. Tucker. 
l OFFICE or The Word, CAM- } 
BRIDGE Mass., July 1. 1878. f 
DEAR Mr. Bennerr: Will you kindly 
state in the columns of Tut TRUTH SEEKER, 
that during Mr. Heywood’s imprisonment, 
his paper, The Word, will be published at 


_ Cambridge, and edited by myself, that itis 


my aim to increase its circulation and the 
frequency of its issue, so that Mr. Heywood 
may be better able to prosecute his work 


‘when he comes out of prison than he was 


when he went in; and that all who wish to 
co-operate with me in this by extending 
pecuniary aid inthe shape of monthly con- 
tributions may address me at Cambridge, 
Mass. Sincerely yours, Beng R. Tucker. 


— — 


“A Handsome Compliment to W. S. 


Bell’s Pamphlet. 


“ Christianity is based upon the physical, 


: bodily resurrection of Jesus, a perfect falla- 
‘cy as every Spiritualist knows. 
. that basis of fact, and the estire superstruc- 


Destroy 
ture topples to the ground.” “If Christ be 
not risen” says Paul, “then is our preach- 
Mr. Bell has ia this pamphlet 


stupendous occurrence to the bottom, search: 


:inghy analyzed it in all its details, and let 


the full flood of rational truth flash athwart 
the darkened maze of self-contradiction, 
blind credulity, and nescient absurdity in 
which it is involved, Undoubtedly this is 


i the most complete and comprehensive digest 


apd exposé of- this. churchal dogma yet 
given to the world, and it is calculated to 
be of much service in the emancipation of 
the human mind from cramping subjection 
to this darksome superstition. 
of the spiritual resurrection of Jesus is not 
broached by Mr. Bell, aud, presenting as it does 


| an entirely different view of the case, it [the 


spiritual resurrection] may be of great utility 
tous in the solution of the origin of the 
myth of his material bodily resurrection, — 
The Spiritual Che ing. : 


me 


“Career of Retigious. Ideas.” 


DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: I bave just 
been reviewing Hudson Tuttle’s excellent 
work, ‘‘The Career of Religious Ideas: 
Their timate, the Religion of Science,” 
which I had read with great interest as it 
appeared week after week in the columns of 
the beloved TRUTH SEEKER. The book is 
so very good that Iam a: a less what to say 
that shall express my approbation of it. Tne 
wide and varied scope of its researches in 
the comparison and discussion of all the 
various religions of the far back past, on up 
to the now and to-day, and the description of 
their origin, progress, and development, re- 
minds one of the great work of Volney, 
“The Ruins of Empires,” but this book of 
Mr. Tultie’s has a new and added freshness 
because of the new outgrowth of science, of 
evolution, progress, and development, which 


.has been woven in so artistically all along 


every One of its one hundred and forty-five 
pages, each of which contains real gems of 
thought, as well as facts, proofs, and argu 
ments, which are forcible and strong enough 
to convince even a Jesuit that gods and 
Bibles, sons of gods and demons are ull man- 
made myths, and destined to fade away be- 
fore the keen, telling blows of practical, 
reasoning thinkers, as clouds drift before the 
wind. Had he totally eliminated the words 
God and religion from the ‘ultimate’ I 
should have been still better pleased. For 
these old theological terms the future has no 
use. They convey no real meaning of any- 
thing that actually exists, any more than do 
the words, fairy, nymph, or dryad. If God 
does not. mean a personal being it really 
means nothing. If religion does not mean 
creed, faith, and belief in the supernatural, 
it means nothing. Itis better to use words 
ihat are appropriate to the new order of 
things, and let those old terms stay where 
they belong, as parts of the old mythologies 
they represent, 

i The Religion of Science ” is a misnomer, 
and we who are working to destroy all relig- 
ions and replace them with scientific facts 
should let the words which belong exclu- 
sively to their domain go with them. Bur 
aside from this little imperfection the book 
is one which any Infidel. should be proud to 
be the author of, and had Hudson Tuttle 
never written anything else, this work alone 
would have made him famous, noted, and 
renowned. With a couple of short quota- 
tions from the volume itself, I will close, 
hoping every reader will be as delighted with 
it as I have been. And if they read it care- 
fully; I know they will,.for it is a perfect 


{mine of facts and ideas carefully and syste- 


The question. 


| Those are the Sundays upon which we go to 


matically arranged, and all dressed in a beau- 
tifal, winning style that charms and pleases, 
while it leads one on steadily to ‘“the ulti- 
mate”: 

“ All—Brahmin, Buddhist, Persian, Mos- 
lem, Jew, Catholic, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, down to the smallest and most 


obscure sect, are equally wiliing to sanctify 


fores to escape entirely from religious conven- 
tionalities and lead the life dictated by common 
sense. But it ean be done, and we think that 
the serious paople of the United States, and 
more naturally those of New York, are learn- 
ing how to solve the problem.—Telegram, 


Instructive, Constructive, and De- 
structive 


and prove their degmas-with their lives. ‘ 


Martyrs are the cheapest product of man- 
kind, and the most meaningless. They have 


sealed with their blood the greatest follies 


with a zeal which proves nothing but their 
ignorance and fanaticism.” 

“ The Church with its hollow shams shall 
perish ; but morality, the growth of intel- 
lect, freed from gross and perverting idola- 
try, shall achieve a nobility of character un- 
known before.” 

ELMINA Drake SLENKER. 


a aaa | 
| 


Dr. Chase aud Anthony Comstock, 


The following remarks and extract from 
the Constitution are from the editorial col- 
umns of the. F. Star. We fear the editor 
is too charitable in his reflection upon the 


„only society which would not be disgraced 


by supporting Comstock. Its actions show 
that it cares very little for the rights of any | 
upon whom its displeasure may fall or whom 
Anthony may pronounce obscene:. | 

“Among the many wise provisions of the 
Federal Constitution there is none more | 
dear to the American than Article LV. of the 
amendments, which declares as follows: | 

‘The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonabie searches and seizures 
shall not be violated; and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probavle cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched and the persons | 
or things to be seized.’ 

The Society for the Prevention of Crime 
must. necessarily conduct its proceedings in 
deference to the spirit and letter of this 
most precious provision of the fundamental 
law. That in every case it means to do so 
there can be no doubt, and when it fails, the 
failure is to be attributed to the zeal or igno- 
rance of its representatives, 

t These reflections are inspired. by the com. | 
plaint of Mrs, Saran B Chase, M.D., of No, 
56 West Tuirty-third street, against Authony 
F. Comstuck, charging him with uijusuy 
aod uowarrantabiy causing the arrest vf the 
plaintiff, putting her to great inconvenience 
and trouble, disparaging her reputation, 
destroying her business, and wilifully, mali- 
ciously and wrongfully searching her private 
residence, to her great distress and dam- 
age. This is a formidable indictment, and 
iť the allegations are true the offender 
ought to be punished to the full extent of 
the law. ‘ 

“Mr. Comstock will probably meet the 
charges of malicious and wrongtul acts by 
a general denial, and plead his authority to 
do what he did under the law estabrishing | 
the society in whose name the alleged of- 
fenses were committed. The triai of the 
‘issue thus raised will be watched with spe- 
cial interest, because Mr. Comsteck’s acts in 
other cases have been the subject of some 
very severe comment. The complaint of: 
Mrs Chase contains statements which make 
a legal definivion of the limits of the author- 
ity of the society very necessary. Mere 
suspicion ought not to expose a private citi- 
zen to the loss and humiliation of which she 
complains. Where a power so odious. as 
that of making domiciliary visits. is exer- 
cised, the evidence of the crime suspected 
ought to be such as to establish a reasonable 
presumption of its existence. Tue aritcle of 
the Qunstitution above quoted shows how 
jealously the authors of the American Gov- 
ernment guarded the sanctity of a man's 
home, and at this late day it, will not do for 
us to overlook the vital importance of the 
great principle for the preservation of which 
they so sagaciously provided.” ` 

Summer SunDays.—In spite of the disreputa- 
ble way in whieh the climateis behaving, it is 


safe to assume ‘hat the Sundays of summer are 
on their way hither and will soon be upon us. 


Long Branch, to Coney Isiand,and where not, 
drink lazer beer to repletion. and bathe in salt 
water until we are saturated with sunshine and 
ozohe. If.thisis remembering our Oreater in } 
the days of our youth,and keeping holy the 
Sabbath day, we may be said to do it content- 
edly, for certainly the suburbs are mors and 
more enjoyed on Sunday as the revolving years 
come round. Our citizens are not growing 
more puritanical; they are gtowing less so. 
They take more to heart, yeur after year, the 
maxim of Christ, that the Sabbath was made 
for man,and not man for the Sabbath, and, 
conrequently, they make such modifications in 
its observance as advancing civilization seems 
torender imperative. It requires either 2 good 
deal of senselessness or a good deal of moral 
+ 


_ LIBERAL LECTURES 


BY 
CHARLES ELLIS. 


The following are selected from a large list 
of thoroughly-prepared lectures on account of 
the present unusual interest in the theological 
questions involved in them: 


1. The Public Neeg of Better Religion—the 
duty of Liberals, 3 iri 
2. Faith and Skepticism. 


8 The Origin and End of Hell —“ That’s 
played our.” : 


. 


4, The Orthodox Heaven a Failure. 


5. The Vicarious Atonement a Premium on 
Crime. 


6. Nature and the Nation—Government with- 
out Gods. 


The attention of everybody who wants to. 


hear a good, new, Vigorous lecture is directed 
to the above. Correspondence reanectfully so- 
licited, -Address, CHARLES ELLIS 

5-25 8 Portland St., Boston, Masa. 


R. LYON’S Hygeian Home ig at Sporing- 
field, Mo. See adv. in May Nos, TRUTH 
SEEKER 13:25 Resp’y, J. 8. Lyon. 


Correspondence Wanted, — 
A gentleman, mid-ngei, desires a good sen- 
sible lady correspondent, blonde, of means. 
Address, TRUE, this office. it. 


Correspondence Wanted. 


_A young man never murried,(never prom- 
ised to be), with some money and property in- 
dustriously earned; said to be edveated, 
strictly temperate, refined and good-looking, 
would lixe to gurrespond, with a noble, edu- 
cated, refined, healthy young lady, who is an 
earnest “Infidel,” and as worthy in every 
respect as the above gentleman ought to be.. To 
insure an answer let letter contain photo, and 
the impress of earnestness and ‘regpeo'ability, 
Address, T. O. J., Trure SEEEER, New York, 
11398 


‘INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long səries of questiona, upon a great 
varisty of subjec=, tò which answers are 
urgeotiy desired, Offered up at 'LHE 
BUTH SEEKER Office by its 
devi uw editor. ` 
260 pagos, 12 mo. Paper, 50 ¢cts.; eloth, 75 cts. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime. 
A-CHAPTER FROM 
"THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH,” 


Giviog ihe base means employrd by this Mat- 
trow Hopkins of the nin- teenth century 'o per- 
secute and annoy his unfortunate victims, 

120 pages. Price, 25 ceats, 


THE 


Chronicles of. Simon Christianus, 


AND HIS 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos. ° 


Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 
with A. HOOK. An iuteresting, amusing, and 
instructive lit le work. 
Price, 25 cents. 
THE 


BENNETT ~ TEED DISCUSSION, 


. BETWEEN i 
THE EDITOR OF “THE TRUTH SEEKER,” 
- AND 
CYRUS ROMULUS R. TEED. 


Proposition. —Jesus Obrist is not only Divine, 
but is the Lord God, Creator of Heaven and 
Ear bh. Tred affirming; Bennett denying. 

150 pp.,12m0. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Sold at this office, : X 


- Abstract of the 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
OF 


JEAN MESLIER, 


A Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral servies of thirty years at Etrepigny and 
Bat, in Chimpagne, France, wholly abjured 
the Christian dogmas. 


EDITED BY VOLTAIRE. 


. This little work contains very Round reason- 

ing. Its utterances are among the most pow- 

arful and convincing. The clergyman gives: 

most excellent reasons why tha old dogmas of 

superstition and error should be discarded, 
Price, 25 canta. Por gale st hic. fii a. 


NALYSIS > RELIGIOUS RELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
lagd. A work of profound Fesgpreh, and just 
thé thing for enquiring, thinking people, The 
lengthy and able article on 


= JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols., 8vo.), and at ono- 
fifth the price, Cloth, 3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
roda; gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 
prices, SER ane 
. D. M, BENNETT, Publisher, _. 

_ 141 Bighth st., New York, 


Sold at this office, ` 


+ 


ER 


THÈ BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


“Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D, M. BENNETT, 
Editor of Taz TRUTH SEEKER. 


Giving the most vivid: full, and complete 
Descrip'ions of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church aver embodied in 
ons volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Josus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paal, 
kement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Ma tyr, 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Tar- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor,.8'. Anthony. Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Huseblas, Athanasius, Callistus. Theodosius, 
St. Cyril, Siricus, Dioscorus. St. Augustine, 
Bimeon SBStylites, Cl vis, Six us, Vi silius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface IIL, Irene, Papin, 
Charlemagns, Paschal 1., Popess Joan, Nicho- 
las L, rozia, Jobn . Jahn XIL. John 
XITI., Boniface 1X., Gregory VEL. Adrian IV., 
St. Dominic and tne Inquisition, Tanocent 
I., Simon de Montfort. Iun cent IV., Pa er 
t: e Hetmit and, the Crusades, Boniface VITI., 
Jobn XXII. Clement VI., Innneent VL, Urban 
VI. Ani Popes Counter Popes, &«. Ursu- 
la, Virgin, &e., John XXXIIL, Martin V., Paul 
Il, Torquemada, F rdinand and Isabella, 
Alexander VI, Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
Heuory VIIL., Loyola and the J suits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles V., Philio IL. Duke of Aiva, 
Joun Knox, Thomas Munger, Mary of Havgland, 
Catherine de Medici, Queen Ehigibe bh, Julius 
IIL., Pius IV., Pius V.. Gregory XILL., Sixtus V, 
James L, Paul V., Persecutions of Wi ches 
„Matthew Hopkins, Cotton Mather, Samual 
Parris, Protestant Persecutiens, James Il, 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverhouse, Liguori, Urban 
NIL, Innocen: X., Alexander VIL, Louis XIV, 
Paul VI., Louis XYL. Christianity and Slevery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherd=, Anthony 
oP OE k, Recapitulation, Concluding Re- 
marks, 
. THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
i THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED, 


A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author. 
Cash orders will be filled in rotation, 
Price, Olath, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Hdges, $4.50 P stage free, - 
i ddress . M. BENNETT, 
141 Bigh'hb St., N. Y. City, 


The Principles of 


LIGHT AND COLOR: 


> © INCLUDING AMUNG OTHER THINGS 
‘Lhe, Barmonic Laws of the Universe, the Bih- 
_ erio- Atomig Philosophy of Force, Chromo 
Chemistry, Chromo Therapeutics, and 
the General Philosophy of the 
Fine Forces, toget-er with 
Numerons. Discoveries and 
Practical Applications 
. Îllustrated by 204 exquisite Photo- Engravings, 
: esidas four superb Colored Piates 
‘printed on seven plates each. 
t . BY EDWIN D. BABBITT, 


ConteENTS.--Ohap. 1. Harmonia Laws of the 
Universs; Chap. 2. Insufficiency of the Present 
-Theories of Light and Force; Ohap. 3, The 
Etherio-Atomic Pailo-opriy of Force; Chap. 4. 
The Souree of Light; Chap. 5. Chromo Chem- 
istry; Chap. 6. Curomo-Therapeuties, or Obro- 
mopathy; Chap. 7, Chromo Uul ure of Vaga- 
table Life; Chap 8 Chrome Philosophy: Orap. 
9. Chromo Dynamics, or Higher Grade of 
Lights and Foress; Chap. iu. Chromo Mental- 
ism; Chan. 1i, Vision. 

Oloth, 560 pp. Priee,.$4.00, postage free, 

For salo at thia office, 


THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 
BY W.8 BELL. | 
Price, 25 cents, For sale at this office! 
. BYRNS’ 3 
` New Illustrated Marriage Guide, 
60 cents, post-paid, Circulars free, Address 
J. B. JAY & 00., Publishers, 


peg gee, 


= ptar Rockville, Conn, 
A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: . 


+ THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
erie Harrison, Hutton, Prof, Huxley, 
Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel, Lord Sel- 
‘borne, Ganon Bar ty. . W. Greg, Rev, Baldwin 
“Brown, Dr. W. G, Ward. . 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
-;DEOLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
‘tRarrison, The Dann of St. Paul’s, Tha Duke of 
‘Argyle, Prot, Olifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prot, 
WHuzxley, R. H. Hutton, 


1 yol., crown 8V0, Cloth, neat, $1.25, 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
-thesa grave and all-important subjects. Re 
markable for their terse originality, The 


names of the writers are a guarentee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 


For sale by 


D. M. BENNETT, 
Eigbth St, New York, 


CURED WITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE 

i OR PAIN, and posi- 
Bay tively guaranteed, by Prof, 
I J. M. Costs, 3845 Lex'’n 


i rite Li EN i ah Ay., N. Y. Book sent free, 
- THE YOUTHS | 


141 


LIBERAL GUIDE, 


~ + A useful and instructive Text-book and Man- 
ual Guids, in ‘four parts: First—A Doctrine of 
Human Rights and Duties, illustrated by selec- 
-« $lonsdn prose and verse, adapted tO declama-. 
tions or as a reader, followed by @ catechism. 
Second—The History. of Religions. Third— 
- Oriticiams, -Fourth—Views of the Univerde, 
\. suggested-by.the writings of natural philoso- 
phere. No such work has been published for 
heuseof  o« children of Liberals. By PROF, 

H, M, KortTinges. ; 
Por sale at this ofice, Price $1,50. 6t 


NOW READY. 


= &he Truth Seeker, 


July 13,1828. 


A Popular Family Paper, and ex- 
ponent of the Spiritual Phi- 
losophy of the Nine- : 
teenth Century. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
At No. 9 Montgomery St., Boston, Mass. 
~ COLBY & RICH, 
Publishers and Prepriectors. 


Isaac B. RICH, , BUSINESS MANAGER, 
LUTHER COLBY, . . DITOR, 


Aided by a large corps of able writers, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPLION IN ADVANCE, 
Per Year > A M $ S š » $3.6 
Six Months . š . . . . 
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Voltaire, Emerson, 
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Neat Albums, by mail, to hold 30 photos., 
60 cts.,to hold 50, 80, 

D. M, BENNETT, 141 Eighth 8t, Now York. 


KIDDERS 
SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING: 


This book should be in the hands of every 
bee-keeper in our land, whether he has one 
swarm of bees or a hundred. : 

It is a guide to thé bee-master, in every 
braoch of the business. : 

No more losing bees in winter; nor in their 
flight to the forests in swarming time; porin 
their being destroyed by moth millers, or by 
being robbed by other baes. No more stinging 
by bees when we go to the hive for honey-or for. 
any other purpose, 

In fact the book shows how al! losses and 
trouble with our bees can be successfully oyver- 
come and remedied. 

And onthe other hand it will instruct.any one 
how they can ‘keep bees with great profit, and 
-with butasmallinvestment. > | 

This book soutains mors matter than any 
other book that selis for one dollar and fifty 
cents, A 3 

But in orner to hayea rapidsale and place 
tha book within the reach of all, the publisher 
proposes to sell the book atthe véry low price 


of 75 cents: bound, paper covers 50 cents, 


Sold at THE TRUTA SEEKER Office, 141 Eighth 
street, New York, . 


. F. Jamieson. 


BANNER OF LIGHT; AURIOÙLAR CONFES 


-}" This is certainly one of the 


JUST QUTI 


Popish Nunneries. 
‘ BY Wu. HOGAN, 
Twenty-five years Confessing Priest, A very 


interesting work. 220 pages, Paper, 60 cents, 
z M. BENNE 


Coe cont: 141 Eighth at,, New York. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A vory neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life, occupations, 
ete, in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mrs. Francis H. McDougal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steel- 
viata engraving of Dr, Randolph: 

rice $1.50, post-paid by mail. 
D. M, BENNETT 
14 Kighth St., N. Y, 


GHTONS 
SYRUP. 25 CTS 

A certain cure for Headache, Constipaiion, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Dis-ases, 
Weakness, &e. 26 cents per bottle. Incurable 
cases solicited an cured or money refunded. 


The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
aent by mail Samonle hattla efrenlar and 26th 


Advice Free, 66 W. Fourth St., N.X 


CHEAP EDITION. 


PLAIN HOME TALK 


AND 


Medical Common. Sense. 


“BY E. B. FOOTE M.D., 
Nearly 1,000 Pages and 200 Ilustra- 


tions, 
SENT BY MAIL FOR $1.50, 


It gives instruction to all about the human 
system, the habits «f men and women, the 
eause and prevention of disease, our sexual 
relations, and social natures. 

More information for the money than is fur- 
nished anywhere else. Sold at this office. 


THE USEFUL COMPANION 
AND ARTIFICER'S 
ASSISTANT. 


CONTAINING 


for everybody, including nearly 
6,000 valuable receipes, and agreat vaviery of 
general information and iustruction in almost 
every branch of science and industry known 
throughout the civilized world. 

This book willbe found valuable to persons 
pursuing any of the 200 trades or professions 
followed by men, It should be in every ma- 
chins shop, manufactory, couating-house, and 
family. No farmer, mechanic, or apprentice 
shouid be withou 

This is one of 


'acopy. . 
the newspaper notices of it: 
most valuable 
books for the money we have recently s en. 


‘It is a large, flnely-priuted, well-bound book 


of 700 pages, with numerous illustrations, and 
contains information aud valuable recipes 
adapted to almost every trade, occupation, or 
profession. In the household, office, factory, 
mill, or shop, it will be of the greatest service, 
Its vast amount of useful marter is made avail- 
able by a complete and comprehensive index 
by which anything in the book can bs easily 
and. quickly found. Millers, millwrights, me- 
chanics, farmers, engiaeers, jumber dealers, 
stock raisers, in faci, any one will findita 
book whieh, once poxsessed, he would not 
willingly part with” (L ffal’s Tilustra ed Mill- 
ing and Mechanical N. ws). Price, $2.50, post 
paid, For sai- at chis office. 


Christianity aa Infidelity 
A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. H, HUMPHREY, Presh’t’n Olorgyman, 


OF NEW YORE, AND 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of Theo Truth Seeker. 


Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 

PART 1,—The relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to American Liberty, 

Part II,—TZhe relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science, 

Parr Ill.—Js there a stronger probability 
that ge Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true i -> 


The discussion has excited a large share of | 


interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion.. 
The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, “ Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions whieh have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never bean made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
son, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wi b an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest Importance to all man- 
kind. . . Light is what we need, Let the con- 
troversies proceed, Let the blows descend upon 
the error-dispoelling anvil. Let the sparks fiy 
ín ali directions from the heated steel, The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people démand on all the 
grp-t questions of theday, whether of Finance, 
cience, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” t every person who feeis the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read‘ the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 


- Athick i2mo yolume of 550 pages, well bound 


sent, post- paid ao any. address,-for the low: 
price of one dollar. a 
Addre: . D. M. BENNETT, Publisher. 

al 141 Eighth St., New York, 


STON 


"for pefsonal manipul 


Vorks ‘of. Thomas Paine 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 16 cts. 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVE., in- 


clusive, Written in the“ times that tried men’s: 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12mo.,, 
Fuil. clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN, Written in defensa 
of hig fellow man, A work almost without æ 
eer in the world. On full,-bold type. 12mo. 
aper, 50 cente; cloth,80 cents. i 


THE AGE OF REASON, On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 56 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type 
12m0. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
"Common Sense,” “ The Crisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers, and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine. 
steal portrait. Oloth, $1.50. 


PAINE’S THEOLOGIOAL WORKS. Com- 
piete. lamo, Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 


Liandaff,” “Letter to Mr, 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Com- 
plete. New edition, The cheapest and best . 
ever sold, Ooutaining a Lite of Paine, hig Po- 
LITICAL WRITINGS —" Common Sense,” “The 
Crisis,” “ Rights of Man ”— his, THEOL GIOAL 
Warrines—“ Age of R ason,” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” * Ronly to the Bishop of Lian- 
daff,” “Letter to Mr, Erskine” “An Essay on 
Lreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Bi ligion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of Tas TRUTH NEEKER LIBRABY, 
with a fine stee) portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00: 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50, i 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12m0. Large, clear type, with a ine 


steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth. 
75 cents, Published by 
D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth st., New York. 


20 per day at home, Ramples 
A worth 85 frea. BTINBON & ; 
Alne à 


5 to 


$ rang 

GOLDA”. worker can make $128 day at home, 

hed- Costly outfit free, Address TEVE & O0. 
y 


Anguata. Maine. 
$66 


a week in your cwn town, Terms and $ò 
outfit free, H. EALLELT '& 00.. Port- 
land. Maine, ly? 


O.. 
Iw? 


Positive Thinker, 


SCIENCE HALL, 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and 
the Religion of Humanity, 

One Year, $1.50; Six Months. 75 cents; : 
Months, 40 cents; five to one post-office coe 
ten and -ne to getter-up of Club, $10.00. fasued 
weekly after the firat three numbers, Bub- 
seribers will be entitled to the full number, 

and five cente for capy and circular. 


Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
$ THE 


Law of Population, 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 
_ AND ` l 
Its Bearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals. 


BY ANNIE BESANT. 


A Seientifie and Medical. Work every way 
superior to any similar, The medical diree- 
tins are easy, plain, explicit, though chaste 
and delicate. Adapted to the wants of the mar- 
tied, and tothe consider stion of all mature per- 
sons, as it poinis out tre only feasible escape 
from the evils of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage, This ia the work for which the 
sloguent author is now suff-ring persecution 
in England, It fs not the “Fruits of Philoso- 

hy,” but is more modern and and every way 


etter, 
“TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIS- 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN sTIPLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, 

IN THE HOPE’ : 

THAT If MAY POINT “OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE THIS Essay,” 


Authorized American from the 25th. thou- 
sand Eaglish edition, In limp cloth, 75 cents ; 
paper, 60 cents. i 


ALSO NOW READY. 


The Fruits of Christianity, - - 10cents, 
Constructive Rationalism, -  - ee 
On Eternal Torture, - - =- - Ww * 
The True Basis of Morality, - 10 °° 


Published by ASA K, BUTTS, 
RADIOAL FREETE OUGHT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
21 . 19 Dey Streer, N. ¥ 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
- Send 25 cents to DE. ANDREW Stone, Troy, N, 
¥., and obtain a large, highiy-illustratad bo k 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of Health for-$1.25. a maste:ly 
work on progressive medicine and healine by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 ents 
‘ ations, explanatory of 
esupiime science of healing witheut me 
ne, : y 


` The Truth Seeker, July 13, 1876. 


To His Excellency, ‘Rutherford. B. Hayes, ‘President of: the 
United States: — | | 


Sir: Whereas Mr. E.E. Heywood, a citizen of Massachusetts, a man of education and deep convictions, 
a graduate of Brown University, and highly respected by a large circle of pérsons, editor of a newspaper called 
“The Word,” and publisher of tracts, pamphlets, and books, has been tried in the city of Boston, in a United ` 
States Circuit Court, and sentenced by Judge Clifford to two years’ imprisonment. and $100 fine for seiding 
one of his pamphlets through the United States mail, the charge being that certain expressions in said 
pamphlets are obscene : 
Now therefore we, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, beg to set forth We following facts 
and considerations, and ask your Excellency to exercise the power of: ped don vested in you to. meet cases of 
manifestly unjust punishment: | i $ 
F Ist. The pamphlet in question was written and published with good motives, with the intent to 
promote true morality, and is not obscene in any sense of that word: It is written in as pure language as 
any work.on physiological and social subjects; and contains less that is calculated to offend ‘than the classic 
literature of the last two or three centuries, found in all our libraries, and circulating freely and. without 
question in the United States mails; and not nearly as much that is objectionable as is contained in the fre- 


quent reports of divorce and other trials, which are published broadcast in the great daily journals and sent 


through the U. S. mails without restraint or question. 


Mr. Heywood, therefore, is sentenced to undergo a 


long imprisonment for no real offense and for doing less than other publishers and citizens of the Tnited | 


States are doing daily with impunity. Therefore we, your petitioners, seek at the hands of your Excellency 


a remedy for this very partial administration of the law. 


2d. The freedom of the press is the one point, the world over, that should be the most jealously 


guarded ‘by a free people. ` 


dom so inexorably exacts the full traditional “ price ”— 


‘the very purpose of protecting new 


intellectual progress and is the deadpoint in the struggle between truth and error. 


and unpopular truths. 


“eternal vigilance.” 


At no other point is power so tempted, or so apt to encroach; and no other free- 


This freedom is guaranteed for 


This is the very source of much of social and 


That which is popular, 


may almost be said to need no guarantee of freedom—it protects itself It is the unknown or newly discov- 


ered truth which as much requires a tariff of protection, while it is new and unknown, as any growing manu-: 


facture in a ‘young State requires it. 


In this view the noble utterance of one of the earliest and most illustrioas of your predecessors, 


James Madison, will greatly help to 


to take alarm at the first experiment on our liberties. 


guide your action. 


of citizens, and one of the noblest characteristics of the late Revolution. 
wait until . usurped power had strengthened itself by exercise and entangled the question in precedents. 


He said on a memorable occasion: “It is proper 
We hold this prudent jealousy to be the first duty 


The freemen of America did not 


They saw all the consequences in the principle, and they avoided the consequences by denying the princi- 


ple We revere this lesson too much soon to forget it,” 
l And now recently. these views-are anew and most cogently sustained by the United States Supreme 


Court. 


One of the points decided in the late case of Jackson, dealer in lottery tickets, is: “ Regulations 


against transportation in the mail of printed matter which is open to examination, cannot be enforced so as’ 


to interfere in any manner. with the 


That decision was made after the trial of Mr. Heywood but before his sentence. 
his whole case come within that decision—that freedom of the press shall not, “im any manner,” 


freedom of the press. 


Liberty of circulating is essential to that freedom.” 


His pamphlet and 
be interfered 


. with—and your Excellency is most urgently but respectfully requested to grant him, in your clemency, the 


benefit of that decision now ; 


And your petitioners will ever pray, etc, etc., ete. 


and relieve him from his fine and imprisonment by: your pardon. 


Odds and Ends. 


A Qanirornts philosopher has extracted the 
following reply from a schoolboy to the query, 
“How is the earth divided, my lad?” “By 
earthquakes, sir.” 


A NEWLY imported Hibernian, employed on a 
farm afew miles north of this city, tilted up a 
bee-hive the other day to see what the bees were 
doing under there. He knows now, 


Taerar is style among the ladies of Alaska as 
wel? as anywhere else. They grease their noses 
with a mixture of oil and coal-dust; and the 
blacker the nose the more stylish it is, 


Tux editor ofa Virginia paper was asked by a 
stranger if it was possible that little town kept 
up four newspapers; and the reply was, No, 
it takes four newspapers to keep up the town.” 


A HAPPY deliverance for hundreds who have 
more wife than they want is found in the Anti- 
Fat of a patent medicine man, who guarantees 
that his preparation will reduce the weight of 
a feshy person five pounds a week, 


Tux agricultural papers are howling to know 
how shall we keep the boys and girls on the 
farm. Weil, suppose you' hide their clothes. 
Years ago, when we hid a boy’s clothes when he 
was in swimming he generally staid right 
there until night or the clothes came, 


A CORRESPONDENT Wants to know what lying 
in state means. Ahem! Yes, well, Olandia, 
there are two kinds. Oneis when a great man 
dies, and the other is when a great man lies, If 
you shouldn’t understand this, write sgain. If 
you should, write and explain it to us.—Bridge- 
port Standard, 


Ws have never been able to understand how it 
is that a woman who is apparently deaf when 
her husband asks her where that half dollar is 
which he left in his pantaloons pocket before 


Aut Omsar AUT Nunuius.— Architect ; “ What 
aspect would you like, Mr. Smithers ?” (who is 
about to build a house.) Mr: Smithers: " Has 
Muggles ” (a rival tradesman) ” got a haspect? 
*Cause, mind yer, I should like mine made a 
good deal bigger than ’is.” 


“Waart was the principal element of my suc- 
cess?” asked a reformed milkman of wealth at 
a workingmen’s convention, the other day, and 
behold, his modesty cvercame his assurance 
when a ragged boy from the gallery answered 
back, * Water, you old cheat!” : 


Mzs. SxtnnER ON Woman’s Ricuts.—The fol- 
lowing are the opening sentences of an address 
on this subject by Mrs, Skinner: 

Migs President, felleo-wimmin and male trash 
generally: Iam here to-day for the purpose of 
discussing woman’s rights, recussing her 
wrongs, and cussing the men. 

I believe both sexes were created perfectly 
equal, with the women a little more equal than 
the men, 

I also believe the world would be happier to- 
day if man had never oxisted. 

Asasuccess man isa failure, and I bless my 
stars that my mother was a woman. 

I not only maintain these principles, but 
maintain a shirtless husband as well. 

They say a man was created first. Well, 
s’pose he was, Ain’t first experiments always 
failures ? 

Tf I was a betting man, I would bat. $2.50 they 
are. The only decent,thing about himwas arib, 
and that went to make something better. 

And then they throw into our face about 
taking an apple, I'll bet five dollars that Adam 
boosted her up.the tree and only gave her the 
core. 

And what did he do when he was found out? 
True to his masculine instincts, he sneaked be- 
hind Eve’s Grecian bend, and said," 'T wasn’t 
me; ’twas her;” and woman has had to father 
everything mean, and mother it, too. 

What we want is the ballot, and the balot 


going tobed, can hear the wail of her. two weeks | we’re bound to have, if we have to let down our 
old baby down two flights of stairs and through back hair and swim in a sea of sanguinary 


three deal doors,” 


= 


Now that the phonograph makeés it possible 
for sounds to be canned the same as beef, 
milk, lobsters, fruit, ete., missionary sermons 
can be bottled. and sent to the South Sea 
Islands, ready for the table, instead of the mis- 
sionary himself. 
THE POWER OF MUSIC MODERNIZED. 

How sweatthe moonlight sleeps 

Upon this citizens’ savings bank, 

Whose shutters are up. and whose 

President and Cashier have gone to that coun- 
try 

With which we have no extradition treaty! 


Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears, along with ants and bugs 
And other merry wanderers of the night. 
Slt, Jessica, here upom my ovarcoat, 

And wake Diana with ahymn. 


Do thou but note a wild and wanton herd 

Of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, snorting and neighing 
loud, 

Ifthey but hear perchance atrumpet-sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them. make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turned fo a modest gaze, 

Transfixed by the sweet power of music. 


You doubtless have observed, too, 

That when a herd of youthful and unhandled 
Colts, or broken-down plough horses, catch 
The far-off sound of a church choir 

Where the minister andthe congregation 
Join in the chorus, they will get away from it 
Or break their necks. 


But this. dear Jessica. is not music, 

Ob, no; not by a long shot! © 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with a eoncord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils, 

Or to hold ofiice under the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

Let no such.man be trusted 

Further than you might throw a pull by the 


f mi —Oil City Derrick, 


Gems of : Thought 


- TRUTH is as impossible to be soiled by any 
outward-touch as the suibedm.— Milton. # 


TITLES, indeed, may be purchased ; but virtue 
is the only coin that makes tke bargain valid, 
Burton. 

THE tongue ofa fool is the key of his counsel, 


which in a wise man wisdom hath in keeping, 
—ocrates. 


In adverse hours the friendship of the good 
shines most; each prosperous day commands 
its friends,-- Euripides. y 


_A wounp from a tongue is worse than a wound 
from the sword; the latter affects only the body- 
—the former, the spirit. the soul,— Pythagoras, 


LIBERTY of thinking, and of expressing our 
thoughts, is always fatal to priestly power, and 
to those pious frauds on which it is commonly 
founded.—Hume, . 


Lost, yestarday. somewhere between sunrise 
and sunset. two golden hours, each set with 
sixty diamond minutes, No reward ‘is offered, 
for they are gone forever.—Horace Mann, 


THERE is nothing. too little for so Httle a 
Creature ag man, Itis bystudying little things 
that we attain the great art-of having as little 
misery and as much happiness as passible.— 
Johnson, 


THERE are those who hold the opinion that 
truth is only safe when diluted, about one-fifth 
to four-fifths lies. as the oxygen of the air is 
with its nitrogen. Else it would burn y us all 
up.—-Holmes, 


“Tau groat moments of life are but moments 
like the others. Your doom is spoken in a: 
| word ortwo. A single look from the eyes, a 
meré pressure of the hand, may decide it: or of 
the lips: though they cannot speak.— Thackeray, 


I CONSIDER it a mark of great prudence in a 
man to abstain from threats or any contemptus 
ous expressions, for neither of these weaken the 
enemy, but threats make him more cautious, 
and the other excites his hatred and a desire to 
revenge himselfi,— Machiavelli. 


WHEN God lets loose a thinker on thie planet 
then alli things are at risk. Thereis not 4 piece 
of science, but its flank may be turned to-mor- 
row; there is not any literary reputation, nor 
the so-called eternal names of fame, that may 
not bs revised and condemned.—#merson, 


TRUTER is tough. It will not break, like a bub- 
ble, at a touch ; nay, you may kick it about all 
day, like football, and it will be round and full `’ 
at evening. Does not Mr. Bryant say that 
Truth gets well if she is run over by a locomo- 
tive, while Error dies of lockjaw if shescratches 
her finger ?—Folmes, 


You éan imagine thistle-down so light that 
when you run after it your running motion 
would drive it away from you, and that the 
more you tried to catch it the faster it would 
fly from your grasp. And it should be with 

ev7ry man, that when he is chased by troubles, 
they, chasing, shal} raise him higher and 
higher.~ Beecher. 


How silent. how spacious is time, what room 
for all, yet without-place to insert an atom—in 
graceful succession, in equal fullness, in bal- 
anced beauty, the dance of the hours goesfor- | 
ward still, Likean odor ofinconse, like astrain 
of music, like a sleep, it is inexact and bound- 
less. Ic will not be dissected, nor unraveled, 
nor shown.—merson, i 


ACCORDING to Democritus, truth lies ‘at the 
bottom of & well, the depth of which, alas! 
gives but little hope of release. To ba sure, 
one advantage is derived from this, that the 
water serves for a mirror, in which truth may 
berefiected. I have hoard, however, that some 
philesophers, in seeking for truth to pay hom- 
age to-her, have seen their own image and 
adored it instead.— Richter. 


TIME, the cradle of hope, but the grave of 
ambition, is the stern corrector of fools, but the 
salutary counselor of the wise, bringing all 
they dread to the oue, and all they desire 10 the 
other; but, ike Cassandra, it warns us with a 
voice that even the sagest discredit too long, 
and the silliest believe too late. Wisdom walks _ 
before it, opportunity with it, and repentance 
behind it; he that has made it his friend will 
have little to fear from his enemies, but he thar 
has made it his enemy will haye little to hope 
from his friends.—Coiton, 


Ir the Christian will tell us why he dishelieves 
in the story of Romulus drifting down the Tiber 
in a basket ¢nd being rescued by a wolf, wa will - 
tell him why we do not belleve in the similar 
story of Mosesin the bulrushes. If he will tell 
us why Romulus could not have been suckled - 
by ashe wolf, we will tell him why we think 
ravens and crows could not feed a superanuat- 
edold prophet, If he will-tell us why he does 
not believe in the marvelous feats ascribed to: 
Hereules, we will tell him why we do not believe 
in Samson and His exploits. If he does not 
‘believe in the story of the immolation of Iphi- 
gonia, why should we belfeve in that of Jepthah's 
daughter? Ifthe will tell us why he does not 
believe in the historical words of the Indian 


') Avator Chrishna, and of his miraculous birth 


and mission, we will tell him why we do not 
believe inthe’biblical record of the J udean Ava- 
tor, Christ Jesus, and his miracles.. In short, 

if he will tell us why he does not believe in 
Brahma, Ailah, and Jupiter, we will tell him 
why we do not believe in his God, or Lord, or 
any other Mumbo Jumbo in the Universe, or 
any invisible intangibility created. in men’s 
imagination; or why we do not believe in thou- 
sands of the other Bible stories and Bible -char - 
acters which have been -plagiarized, pillaged, 

tolen, and adopted, with very little alteration, 

from old heathen mythologies, -Elmina D, 
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lates and Clippings. 


Cxuicaao claims a population of nearly 540,000, 
aud Bishop Cheny,in diseussing church fail- 
ures to reach the masses, declarad that only 
50,000 were habitual worshipers in sanctuaries. 


MILAN has had another cramation, the body 
of Mme. Adelaide Olivier of Paris having been 
reduced to fine ashes in three and three quar- 
ter hours, and returned to her native city in an 
urn. 


Tux educational institutions of New Zealand 
aro magnificently endowed with lands which 
will ultimately makethem very Wealthy. Fully 
600,000 acres are altogether set apart for this 
purpose, 


A YANEEE Who had won a fat turkey at a raffle, 
and whose pious wife was very inquisitive 
about his method of obtaining the poultry. sat- 
igfled her seraples at last by the remark, * the 
Shakers gave it to me.” 


DuspatoHes from Fiji give an account of a 
groat earthquake at Tanna, New Hebrides, 
which raised the land along the shore and har- 
bor about twenty fest, Millions of fish were 
thrown up and destroyed. 


Or the 45,000,000 of the inhabitants of the 
United States only 8,000,000 are communicants; 
and of these fully 5,000,000 are women, leaving 
butabout 3,000,000 communicants in the entire 
country of the male persuasion, , ° 


ELDER Jopsins of Michigan has given his 
views of the millennium. He says: " My idea 
. ofthe millennium is when religion won’t cost a 

- cant for its support.” The average clergymen’s 
idea of the millennium is when salaries will not 
be less than $5,000 per year with no vacancies, È 


HIPPaARCHUS, in 128 B. C., made a catalogue of 
1,022 stars, all that can be seen with the naked 
eye, Flamstead, with telescopes, made another 
of 2,884; Bode, in 1800, of 27,000; and Lalands, 
samo year, of 50,000. Herschel computed 50,000 
in nearly six degrees of the milky way. 


Tun Christian at Work speaks of some of the 
young ministers as “theological calves that 
are skipping all over the country. just turned 
loose from the seminaries.” Are not those 
who employ them at round salaries to talk two 
or three hours per week also calves or sheep ? 


In Litchfield, Conn., is an old tombstone with 
the inscription: ‘Sacred to the memory of 
inestimable worth of unrivaled excellence and 
virtue Mrs. Rachel, wife of Jerome B. Woodrutf 
and daughtor of Norman Barber, whose ethe- 
real parts became a seraph May 24, 1835, in the 
29 year of her age.” 


Lovis XIV., going to mass one Sunday, found 
that the congregation consisted of his own 


immediate attendants and the officiating officer | 
He asked Fenelon the meaning ; 


of the chapel. 
of this extraordinary lack of attendance. * The 


fact is, sir,” said the Archbishop. “I let it be’ 


supposed you were not coming to-day, that you 
might jadge how many come to worship God as 
compared with the King.” 


WHEN Edison gets through with the Metro- 
politan Blevated Railway, let him try his hand 
onthe metropolitan church choirs. If be can 
bottle up the noise which some of these choirs 
make, and ship it to some distant and desolate 
place, he will be doing a good Christian work. 
Wor devotional effect African camp-meetings 
can beat them out of sight and hearing, even 
though the musical culture of the African be 
small. 

Mr. Pesxins was a Boston widower, having 
lost two wives. Miss Carlton was a spiritual- 
istic medium. She went into a trance, and the 
spirits of the cwo dead wives,speaking through 
her, said that sho and Parkins ought to marry. 
Of course Miss Carlton was astounded, after 
coming to herself. on being told of the commu- 
nication she had delivered, but she was willing 
to obey. The céremony was performed the 
next day. 


Dr. D'Unaer, the Minneapolis physician 
whose cinchona receipe for the eure of drunk- 
ards recently attracted attention, is out with 
this one for consumption: One-half pound 
finely cut.up beefsteak (fresh); one drahm pul- 
verized charcoal; four ounces pulverized 
sugar; four. ounces rye whiskey; one pint 

boiling water. Mix all together, let it stand in 


a cool place over night, and give from one to f not know whereto go. The Alliance says that 
two teaspoonfuls liquid and meat, before each | ‘if theology ware as unreliable as history, or 
meal. as visionary as science, it would have few ad- 


Somm of the people of the churches have be- | vocatos at present.” The Interior says that 
come uneasy on hearing that the Legislature of | 80me of its own remarks on the vexed question 
this State passed a bill providing for the taza- | of feminine preaching“ have been frank, man- 


tion of chureh property in whieh fairs, festivals, ly, chivalric. Christian-like, and sensible.” The 
concerts, or lectures are carried on, with a yiew | Methodist says of the openingofthe camp-mect~ 


to making money. The Governor did not sign | ing season, that “Paul, Apollos, and Cephas are 
the bill. and so it did not become a law. The | @dvertised to be present andto particivate in 
brethren who want to carry on the show busi- | the Preaching matters.” Tus FRUTH SEEKER, 


ness in church are as free to do so as they have | Which is an Infidel paper, says that it has not 
been in former years. seen any proofs of the existence of God, and 


must consequently be an unbeliever.—Sun, 
THE National Baptist has discovered that *’ tha 

peculiar doctrinal aberrations of the Rev.Blau-{ Two ILtINors deacons turned some calves 
velt wore doubtless due toa diseased mind.” | locese in the same pasture. Two of the calves 
Other religious papers which entertain views | happened to be so much alike that no man 
contrary to those of Mr. Blauvelt have expressed | could tell one from the other. One of these 
similar opinions. How odd itisthatthey did|two disappeared. Each deacon thought the 
not, at the time Mr. Blauvelt promulgated his | remaining calf his own. At last one of them 
doctrines, detect the" diseased mind.” Instead | sold the calf,and the other one insisted that it 
of which, a number of these papers Combatted | was his calf, and that the proceeds should be 


them just as if they supposed their author was | paid to him. There was a stormy dispute 
sane, between these two deacons, and each threat- 


THE curate of Siapiccia, Sardinia, was not at ened to goto law against the other, -After let: 


: ting the breeze blow for a while, they con- 
breakfast on a recent morning, The door of 
his room was forced open by the police. The cluded to refer the matter to the minister, with 


bodies of the clergyman and a servant girl power to make a satisfactory settlement. The 


i dyised them to put the $16 which 
were found onthe floor. Her akull had been minister a i 
fractured with the butt end of a pistol, whieh tho calf had POI for Into tha m lestonary tress: 


sid i ury, and assured them that if they bad any 
hand wes etil clutahing het hate Ta her haad | 4oubt in thelr minds as to whieh of thom it was | 


who was giving the money. the Lord knew all 
a u Fale SUR biik 6 Pa mad stabbed Bin about it, ana) he zoa it dusty aud equit- 
i ably. Ə Board o ssiong got the $16 and ' 

aries creditable to the giri than the entered it “calf money.” 


THE Gops.—In all ages men have made gods,! “Gop wills it so,” sang the Right Rev. Dr, 
gods have made devils. and devils have made ‘ Coxe, beating tlme with a crosier, as the Czar’s 
sin. Some have built their gods in the skies, ' troops started for Constantinople. Were they 
others have made them of wood, stone, silver, | not soldiers of the cross. champions of Chris- | 
or gold. The black races maketheir god black, tian civilization, marching to the rescue of 
the white make theirs white. Any god is just their brethren ground down by the heel of the 
what man makes him. One made of astick of Infidel? What enterprise more deserving of 
cord wood and set away in the wood-shed an- the tuneful benediction ofan American Episco- | 
sWers a good purpose. Ours wears calico, and pal Bishop with a telent for rhyming? It 
has soft blue eyes and brown hair. Sweetlips, would be interesting to know what the Right 
too.— Seymour Times. . Rev. Dr, Coxe thinks of his pious crusaders 

! now, in the light of the information brought ' 

A TRUE Paeviction.—The following appeared back to Constantinople by Consul-Generai 
in the editorial columns of the New York Her- Faweett. EHighty-eight villages are reported 
aid previous to the death of James Gordon Ben- to have been sacked and laid in ashes: and 
nett: * The approaching conflict between labor many others made the scene of horrible cruel- i 
and capital will, in its culmination, be marked ties. And these are not the deeds of Bashi- 
by a revolutionary reconstruction of govern- Bazouks, but of Christian Bulgarians and 
ments and laws the most radical andthe most Cossacks, and the victims are not Mussulmans 
beneficentin the history of mankind; and this alone, but fellow Christians who have been ill- 
revolution will not be so much the work of advised enough to prefer the rule of the Sultan 
strikes and barricades as of commonsense and to that of the white Ozar ! 
general enlightenment.” 


; Tut POPULATION oF FRANCE, AND How IT 18 
SOMEBODY has discovered in the prophecy of Repvucep.—Dr. Brochard estimates that France 
Isaiah an allusion to therailroad eating-houses has lost through preventable causes fully 10,- 


: of modern timos: " And he shall snatch on the 000,000 children in the last fifty years. The off- 


right hand and be hungry; and he shall eat on ciai returns made to the Government Commis- 
the left hand, and they shail not be satisfied,” sion of Inquiry indicate that the average 
Ifthe prophet had stood at one of the lunch mortality among infants under a year old in 
counters on anyofour great trunk lines and 5,000 communes is 51 per cent. Cardinal Donet, 
heard the yell of “ten minutes for refresh- archbishop of Bordeaux, who by means famil- 
ments.” he could not more accurately have pic- iar to the Catholic clergy has been making 


‘tured thesituation. The applicationofIsaiah’s inquiries in his diocese, and has persuaded 


prophecies to the railroad eating-houses are other bishops to do the same, puts forth a state- 
more pertinent and obvious than to tho coming mentto the effect that in these gures there is 
of Jesus. Bya little clerical ingenuity those old no exaggeration. It was not enough that in 
prophecies can be made toapply toalmost any- France infants were, through negligence or 
thing. design, being killed off at a rate greater than 


Tur Vermont Congregationalists have been in any other country; it was proved that the 
discussing the religious papers, the discussion proportion of Stat cnidron was enor- 
arising on a resolution to the effect that all good mously and suspiciously higher among the 
people ought to read.some religious paper, U2™Married mothers than among the married— 
The brethren sought to arrive ata harmonious 22 almost sure sign of foul play. A Pall Mall 
opinion as to what constitutes a valuable relig- correspondent states that the French Cham- 


+ bers wili soon be asked to consider a philan- 
w lam ; ; 
Lae ener vor oughtto Da maken and read. To thropic schemo for the revival of turaing-boxes 


in the foundling hospitals. A turning-boxisa 

a diff 
Nieto pan, aaar ie ae a moveable contrivance into which a mother de- 
Vermonters are as much in the dark as ever as `Birous of abandoning her chiid to public char- 
to what religious organ they ought to subscribe ity may pear o AN “liho a being. asked 
for. Many of them will settle the matter by not 22Y Questions, She Tings ie poe Te: 
subscribing to any, We recommend them to volves, and the child disappears forever 80 far 


as sheis concerned. These boxes were in use 
ate prey ieee oe They can rely i5 most French towns until about twenty years 


‘i ago, when & movement Was started to abolish 

Tue Presbyterian Banner speaks of “clerical them on moral grounds: but now a reaction 
dead-heads that wrap themselves up and snore hassetin, under the form of a panic produced 
as they are whirled along in the car of prog- by the increasing number of infanticides. 
ress.” Whomcanitmean? The independent Mothers too poor or too heartless lo bring up 
asks,“ Where shall the Rev. John Miller go?” their offspring must have facilities for consign- 
This is a conundrum which Mr. Miller himself ing them totne State, or ib is found that they 
gives up, for he tells his Presbytery that hedoes leave them to die. 


vents af the Week. 


te 


A CO-OPERATIVE association has been formed 
in Washington. 

THE English have conquered the natives of 
South Africa. More glory, 

THE Potter com mittee has adjourned to maet 
July 23d at Atlantic City, N. J, 

Pror, Henny Draper's party, including Edi- 
son, has started for Pike’s Peak, Col.. to view 
the eclipse. 

Tur Ku Klux are at workagain in Tennessee. 
Several negros have been Whipped. One Ku 
Klux man was shot. 

Sparx has admitted representatives to the 
Cortes from Cuba at the rate of one for every 
40,000 free inhabitants. ` 

Tar Rev. Elias Məad, of Jersey Clty, is on 
trial for lying, talking scandal, and the use of 
unwarranted authority. 


Four of the officers of the collapsed Teuto- 
nia savings bank of this city have been ar- 
rested. A good beginning. 

Tas Secretary of the Navy is on his annual 
tour of inspection. At present he is looking. 
over the Brooklyn Navy Yard. ` 


GRAY, the forger, who absconded several 
years ago with several hundred thousand dol- 


; lars, has been brought baek. 


Dg, Canven, the California rifeman, broke 
5,500 glass balls in 500 minutes last Saturday. 
The best shooting on record. 


THERE Were fonr meetings of the Nationals in 
this city last Monday evening. They differ 
about men, but are sound on principles., 


ABouT one thousand German Socialists and 
Labor Reformers of this city met at Turtle Bay 
Park last Sunday. The party is growing. 


Mr. BEECHER preached his last sermon before 
his vacation onthe 14th, He is going to Oali- 
fornia to add by lecturing to his pitiful salary of 
$20,000. 

Tue Viceroy of Canton has issued an order 
that all engaged in allur{re Coolles from the 
country shall be punished with Instant death. 
Life is cheap in China. 


CoLLEcToR ARTHUR, of this port, has been re- 
moved, and Gen. E. Merritt, lately Surveyor, 
appointed in his stead. Naval officer A. B. 
Cornell. also, has given placejto Col. 8, Burt. 
Both wil begin duty at once. 


Tun Orangemen were bulldozed by the Cath- 
olics and Mayor of Montreal into giving up 
their procession, Consequently no blood was 
shed, but many windows were broken by the 
pious followers of,8t. Peter. Near Montreal 
two boys were killed. There was a riot at Hir- 
shaw, Scotland, aad also one at Belfast, Ire-~ 
land. 

A TREATY of peace has been signed at the 
Berlin Congress, the provisions of which guar- 
antee the autonomy of Bulgaria and Roumella, 
under the suzereinty of the sultan, The inhab- 
itants are to enjoy religious liberty. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina are to be occupied by Austria, 
Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania are io be 
independent, with certain restrictions. Relig- 
ious freedomthroughout Turkey is guaranteed 
by the Porte, which also gives immunity to the 
“holy places ” andto the “ pilgrims ” who may 
Wander into its domains. Englund is occupy- 
ing Oyprus with a strong force, and the Medi- 
terranean is now practically controiled by that 
power, The Congress has dispersed, and most 
of the delegates returned home, 


Tur Indians who were lying iu wait for How- 
ard have found him. He has driven them fur- 
ther into the wilderness, killing several and 
capturing b largo amount of stock. Heis now 
on his way to Mount Idaho in pursvit of hostile 
Indians. Gov, Chadwick, of Oregon, has called 
for volunteers to ight the hostiles. Gen. Miles 
hada battle with 500 of them, defeating them, 
Stupendous frauds have been discovered at 
Crow Creek agency, Dakota. The agent, Liv- 
ingston, has stolen everything he could from 
poth the Indians and Govarnment. He was 
appointed at the solicitations of the Episco- 
palians. to whom he gave fonts and stained 
glass windows for theichapels. The treatment 
of the Indians by the Christlan seets is not an 
eminent success, It is far from honorable, - 
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o — Badical Romance. 


The Darwins. 
BY ELMINA D. SLENKER. 
CHAPTER X.—-Continvep. 


“That piece makes me think of one I wrote for 
our Virginia paper here,” said Edith, “only mine 
was just contrary to it. PIH run in and get it, as it 
will be a good supplement to it.” 

So Edith went into the house, and soon returned 
with a scrap-book, in which were neatly pasted all 
the articles she had ever written for the press, as 
well as the notices, comments, editorial puffs, etc., 
which she had received. For you must know our 
Edith was an authoress as well as a music teacher. 
Opening the book, and turning a few leaves, she 
said, “ Here it is,” and read as follows: 


““ SIGNS AND MOON THEORIES.—A PERSONAL 
“ EXPERIENCE. 
‘© «Oh, merry spring hath pleasant hours, 
And dreamily they glide, 
Ag if they floated like the leaves, 
Upon a silver tide.’ 

“ As the warm, sunny, spring days come now and 
then, dropping, as it were, right out of Paradise, 
everybody is on the qui vive about garden-making, 

` running and sending hither and thither for all vari- 
eties of seeds, searching almanacs and consulting 
wise old grandmothers as to the right sign or best 
phase of the moon in which to plant them, 

“Now, being rather fond of experimenting, and 
“going back on’ old fogy notions, I got a brilliant 
idea in my head, one spring, that I would go pre- 
cisely contrary to all these old, ‘true,’ and well- 
known signs, and see what wonld be the conse- 
quences. Well, the results were so extraordinarily 
surprising that I will relate a few of them for the 
benefit of future skeptics, doubters, and would-be 
wiseacres. 

“The cabbage and lettuce, not being perceptibly 
affected by signs, did very well, but the peas would 
insist on running along the ground instead of climb- 
ing up my nice rows of brush, and every pod persist- 
ently worked its way down into the earth and took 
root, so that we hadn’t a single pea to eat all that 
season. 

“The onions all run up to stalks, some higher than 
the tree tops, and the roots ran equally as deep in 
the ground. Hoping to find tubers or bulbs propor- 
tionate, we dug one up with infinite labor and toil, 
but not an onion rewarded our search, so that we 
had none of this fragrant but healthy esculent where- 
with to grace our board. The cucumber vines bore 

_ none but male flowers, and the vines themselves ran 
so luxuriantly that it took half an hour every morn- 
ing to trim them up sufficiently to keep them within 
their own allotted space. We tried to pull them up 
after finding them so barren; but it was no use, the 
roots grew in proportion to the vines, and were, con- 
sequently, inextricable; but the surplus tops, which 
were daily cut, made us twenty loads of good 
manure; so that crop paid. 

“The bean patch became such a thicket of barren, 
tangled, worthless vines that we made ita daily task 
to call into service all the lamps, candles, and lan- 
terns, and collect together every unoccupied person 
on the premises to explore them for lost chickens, 
dogs, cats, and even children. Our little toddler of 
two years old was lost for twenty-four hours, and, 
when found, was so wound about with vines that it 
took half a day to cut her loose; her mouth was so 
bound up that she couldn’t even cry aloud, and it 
was a week before she got well of the deep gashes 
cut into her flesh by the intertwining tendrils. 

« We called in a lot of neighbors one day and cut 
the whole patch down, but we found that a dozen 
new Ones came up in the place of every one that we 
cut down; so we never tried that experiment over 
again, but waited for the frosts of winter to exter- 
minate it; but it persisted in living on until one 
cold night when the mercury went forty degrees be- 
low zero, and that finished it; so we had.a regular 
jubilee over its demise. 

“ Our potatoes not being in the sign which makes 
things grow down, but in that which tends to pro- 
duce tops, grew into large shrubs, which bore on 
their branches huge green colored tubers, the sun 
having the effect of thus changing the natural bue, 
and, a8 a consequence, converting them into rank 
poison. ‘Tomatoes, on the contrary, grew under 

round and were of a dull, brown color, and had a 
E ugly favor and an earthy taste, so that even 
the pigs refused to eat them. 

“ Our cabbage-plants, which grew beautifully in the 
seed-bed, being transplanted precisely in the wrong 
time of the moon, all ran up to stalks, some of them 
growing forty feet in height, and what few leaves 
grew upon them all turned downwards for fear. of 
making heads. ; 

“The carrots, parsnips, beets, radishes, and salsify 
had fine sprangley roots like grass, while the tops 
throve iuxuriantly, and everything else acted in a 
like contrary manner. . 

“I remember we set out a peach-tree, in the old of 
the moon, just for an experiment. Well, we thought 


nothing more about it till one day in the following 
September, when we were all sitting on the piazza 
taking a quiet ‘nooning,’ we were suddenly startled 
by hearing an unusual, yet musical, sound in that 
part of the garden. We hurried to the spot, and 
were astonished at a most singular metamorphosis; 
every branch and limb of that peach-tree had been 
converted into nots and notlets, and the extreme end 
of each one of these had its mouth wide open, and 
from every mouth darted golden flames, and from 
these flames issued low, sweet, harmonious strains of 
the most entrancing and intoxicating music. The 
ground beneath the tree was agitated like a boiling 
cauldron of sea-green silk, and every spear of grass 
was tipped with rosy flames which emitted the sweet- 
est and most exquisite fragrance. Not daring to 
trust ourselves upon the soft, heaving ground þe- 
neath the tree, we threw’a rope over the top of the 
tree and drew it from the soil; and, to our surprise, 
we found the whilom roots had all become branches 
full of leaves of every shape, color, and hue, and 
loaded down with the loveliest and most beautiful 
fruit imagination could conceive of. They were 
larger than our largest apples, perfectly round, and 
transparent as the purest crystal, and vieing with the 
rainbow in hue. In taste, they seemed to be a mix- 
ture of the best part of the pear, plum, pineapple, 
and strawberry. The fragrance was sweeter than 
all the perfumes of Araby condensed and com- 
mingled into one. We had hardly eaten, each of us, 
one of these delicious peaches, when we were 
startled by aloud report, and all at once the tree 
seemed to be converted into thin air, and disap- 
peared, root, leaf, branch, and body, from our view. 
I think it must have been ‘forbidden fruit,’ so 
quickly was it taken from us; but our ‘eyes were 
opened’ to the folly of going any more in opposition 
to the ‘signs and moon theories,’ and forever hence 


forward we shall feel obliged to ‘ carry the stone in. 


one end of the sack,’ as our fathers did before us, 
and believe in all those unfailing ‘truthful’ signs 
which we have so conclusively proved by the rule of 
contraries,” 

The reading of these humorous burlesques started 
the little group off on a lively discussion as to the 
reality of moon theories, signs, etc.; and, strange to 
say, there was not a believer amongst them. Edith 
said her mother used to be a great hand to plant in 
the signs, and always consulted the almanac, even 
when planting flower-seeds. She said if one wanted 
double flowers, they must plant when the sign was 
in the twins, and for vines to run up, it must be in 
the head, ete. i 

Myra said she meant to try the plan of doing 
everything in exact opposition to all signs. She 
thought it such a good argument against the old- 
time belief. 

“You see girls,” said she, “there are so many 
people, even in this enlightened age, who take a 
thing for granted when other folks believe it, that 
they seldom try to examine for themselves whether 
it is true or not. Like young robins, they open 
their knowledge-boxes, or rather gudgeon-boxes, and 
swallow whatever is put therein, myth, fable, fiction, 
fact, or any other sort of mental pabulum, be it 
nutritious food, dry sawdust, or rank poison; and, to 
sort of nullify all this, it is necessary that some one 
should gct, as well as talk; and this is why I try in 
all ways to live right out my creed, faith, and belief 
in actual works.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
+o 


The Trapper’s Heaven. 


A BACKWOODS IDEA OF THE FUTURE STATE AND ITS AT- 
TRACTIONS. è 

“ Friend,” said the trapper, “the Scriptur’ says that the 
Lord will app’int a day in which the vagabonds and them 
that have done evil on the arth will git a gineral overhaulin’; 
and the idee is sartinly a reasonable one. Now, when that 
day comes, don’t ye fail, friend, to be on hand, and do ye 
put in yer case as strongly as ye can when the matter of 
their creatin’ comes up. Ye’ll find me somewhere in the 
crowd, for I’ve got one or two things that will have to be 
attended to myself, not matters of any great weight, for I 
have ginerally. kept the account pretty well squared as I 
went along ; but there is a sneak of a half-breed up on the 
Canada line, nigh the head waters of the St. Regis, that’s 
got two pelts that belongs to me if there is any ownership 
in trappin’ and his case will sartinly come up in the jedg- 
ment, onless I can manage to git time to take a journey to’ 
the north end of the woods once more. And ef I do, the 
Lord needn’t pay any special attention to him, for I know 
the p’nts of the case, and I have a pretty good idee of sech 
matters. And ef I can get upto the Canada line, and the 
vagabond hasn’t moved out of the country, I'll settle the mat- 
ter in a jedicious manner. But I sartinly advise ye to be on 
hand at judgment and make them rogues give back what 
they stole from ye. And ef ye git into a little discussion 
over the matter and ye waut any help—ye see, ye bein’ one 
and they bein’ several—ef they should git noisy, ye might 
want a leetle help,” and the old man moved his chair a trifle 
teward his guest in the simple earnestness of his confidential 
tender of assistance. 

“I don't see,” said the girl, ‘‘ what good a scientific repu- 
tation will do one in heaven.” 

“ Hoot!” said the trapper. ‘‘ Magnet, you don’t understand 
these things. A man’s reputation is his reputation wherever 


the duck, whether he dives or. flies. Friend, don’t ye mind 
what the girl says, for she bea girl; but ye jest stand up 
for yer rights, and ef ye want any help, as I was sayin’, any 


man to swear ye are right in yer charges, or to put in a few 


licks after the verdict is given——~ ” 

t But, John Norton,” said the girl, interrupting him, 
“you don’t suppose we are going to have bodies in heaven, 
do you ?” 

“Bodies? Of course I do,” said the trapper. ‘Lord, 
Magnet, how is a man goin’ to git along without a body ? 
Why, we couldn’t see each other if we hadn’t bodies.” 

** But, John Norton,” said the girl, again in her earnest- 
ness interrupting him, ‘if we do have bodies they won't be 
at all like these, but a great deal better,” 

“ Better |” returned the trapper. “There can’t be a bet. 
ter body, Magnet, than this one. Why, I’ve lived nigh on 
to eighty year and I never knowed a pain in my life, nor an 
ache, save sech as aman gitsin a scrimmage or in battle, 
or sech as he gits in his stomach when meat is scarce and 
he is onnaterally hungry. Ye see I know what I’m talkin’ 
about, Magnet. A man who talks from an experience of 
eighty year isn’t guessin’ at the thing. No, no! The Lord 
can’t make a better body than he gin me at birth ; leastwise 
Vi be parfectly contented ef he'll give me another as good 
as this has been, and keep it runnin’ forever.”—Murray's 
Adirondack Story. 


Science and the Arts. 
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The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 
CHAPTER XI.—CONTINUED. 


The laws of inheritance and adaptation known to us are 
completely sufficient to explain this exceedingly important 
and interesting phenomenon, which may be bricfly desig- 
nated as the parallelism of individual, of paleontological, and 
of systematic development. No opponent of the Theory of 
Descent has been able to give an explanation of this 
extremely wonderful fact, whereas it is perfectly explained, 
according to the Theory of Dascent, by the laws of inherit- 
ance and adaptation. 

If we examine this parallelism of the three organic series 
of development more accurately, we have to add the fol- 
lowing special qualifications. Ontogeny, or the history 
of the individual development of every organism (embry- 
ology and metamorphology), presents us with a simple 
unbranching or graduated chain of forms; and so it is 
with that portion of phylogeny which comprises the palæon- 
tological history of development of the direct ancestors enly 
of an individual organism, But the whole of phylogeny— 
which meets us in the natural system of every organic 
tribe or phylum, and which is concerned with the investi- 
gation of the paleontological development of aii the 
branches of this tribe—forms a branching ar tree-shaped 
developmental series, a veritable pedigree. If we examine 
and compare the branches of this pedigree, and place them 
together according to the degree of their differentiation and 
perfection, we obtain the tree-shaped, branching, systematic 
developmental series of comparative anatomy. Strictly speak- 
ing, therefore, the latter is parallel to ihe whole of phylogeny, 
and consequently is only partially parallel to ontogeny ; 
for ontogeny itself is parallel only to æ portion of phy- 
logeny. l 

All the phenomena of organic development above dis- 
cussed, especially the threefold genealogica! parallelism, 
and the laws of differentiation and progress, which are evi- 
dent in each of these three series of organic development, 
and, further, the whole bistory of rudimentary organs, are 
exceedingly important proofs of the truth of the Theory of: 
Descent. For by it alone can they be explained, whereas 


-| its opponents cannot even offer a shadow of an explanation 


of them, Without the Doctrine of Filiation, the fact of 
organic development in general cannot be understood. We 
should therefore, for this reason alone, be forced to accept 
Lamarck’s Theory of Descent, even if we did not possess 
Darwin’s Theory of Selection. ' 


CHAPTER XII. 


LAWS OF DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC TRIBES AND oF 
INDIVIDUALS.--PHYLOGENY AND ONTOGENY, ~ 


In our considerations hitherto we have endeavored to 
answer the question. ‘‘ By what causes have new species of 
animals and plants arisen out of existing species?” We 
have answered this question according to Darwin’s theory, ` 
that natural selection in the struggle for existence—that ig, 
the interaction of the laws of Inheritance and Adaptation— 
is completely sufficient for producing mechanically the end- 
less variety of the different animals and plants, which have 
the appearance of being organized according to a plan for a 
definite purpose, Meanwhile the question must have already 
repeatedly presented itself to the reader, how did the first 
organisms, or that one original and primeval organism arise, 
from which we derive all the others ? 

This question Lamarck answered by the hypothesis of 
spontaneous generation, or archigony. But Darwin passes 
over and avoids this subject, as he expressly remarks 
that he has “nothing to do with the origin of the soul, 
nor with that of life itself.” At the conclusion of his 
work he expresses himself more distinctly in the follow 
ing words: "I imagine that probably all organic beings 
which ever lived on this earth descended from some primi- 
tive form, which was first called into life by the Creator,’" 
More: ver, Darwin, for the consolation of tuose who seé in 
the Theory of Descent the destruction of the whole ‘ moral 
order of the universe,” appeals to the celebrated author and 
divine who wrote to him, that “he hag gradually learnt to 


lhe be, as I conceit; and it goes with him asthe skin goes with |see that it is just as noble a conception of the Deity to — 
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believe that he created a few original forms capable of self- 
development into other and needful forms, as to believe that. 
he required a fresh act of creation to supply the voids caused 
by the action of his laws.” 

Those to whom the belief in a supernatural creation is an 
emotional necessity may rest satisfied with this conception. 
They may reconcile that belief with the Theory of Descent ; 
for in the creation of a single original organism possessing 
the capability to develop all others out of itself by inherit- 
ance and adaptation, they can really find much more cause 
for admiring the power and wisdom of the Creator than in 
the independent creation of different species, 

If, taking this point of view, we were to explain the 
origin of the first terrestrial organisms, from which all the 
others are descended, as due to the action of a personal 
Creator acting according to a definite plan, we should of 
course have to renounce all scientific knowledge of the 
process, and pass from the domain of true science to tie 
completely distinct domain of poetical faith. By assuming 
a supernatural act of creation we should be taking a leap 
into the inconceivable. Before we decide upon this latter 
step, and thereby renounce all pretension to a scientific 
knowledge of the process, we are at all events in duty 
bound to endeavor to examine it in the light of a mechani- 
cal hypothesis. We mnst at least examine whether this 
process is really so wonderful, and whether we cannot form 
a tenable conception of a completely non-miraculous origin 
of the first primary organism, We might then be able 
entirely to reject miracle in creation. 

It will be necessary for this purpose, first of all, to go 
back further into the past, and to examine the history of 
the creation of the earth. Going back still further, we 
shall find it necessary to consider the history of the crea- 
tion of the whole universe in its most general outlines, 
All my readers undoubtedly know that from the structure 
of the earth, as it is at present known to us, the notion has 
been derived, and as yet has not been refated, that its inte- 
rior is in a fiery fluid condition, and that the firm crust, com- 
posed of different strata, on the surface of which organ- 
isms are living, forms only a very thin pellicle or shell round 
the fiery fluid centre. We have arrived at this idea by dif- 
ferent confirmatory experiments and reasonings, In the 
first place, the observation that the temperature of the 
earth's crust continually increases towards the centre is in 
favor of this supposition. ‘The deeper we descend the 
greater the warmth of the ground, and in such proportion, 
that with every 100 feet the temperature increases about one 
degree, At a depth of six miles, therefore, a heat of 1500 
degrees would be attained, sufficient to keep most of the 
firm substances of our earth’s crust in a molten, fiery, 
fluid state. This depth, however, is only the 286th part of 
the whole diameter of the earth (1717 miles). We further 
know that springs which rise out of a considerable depth 
possess a Very high temperature, and sometimes even throw 
water up to the surface in a boiling state. Lastly, very 
important proofs are furnished by volcanic phenomena, the 
eruption of fiery fluid masses of stone bursting through 
certain parts of the earth’s crust. All these phenomena 
lead us With great certainty to the important assumption 
that the firm crust of the earth forms only quile a small 
fraction, not nearly the one thousandth part of the whole 
diameter of the terrestrial globe, and that the rest is still for 
the most part in a molten or fiery fluid state. 

Now if, starting with this assumption, we reflect on the 
ancient history of the development of the globe, we are 
logically carried back a step further, namely, to the assump- 
tion that at an earlier date the whole earth was a fiery fluid 
body, and that the formation of a thin, stiffened crust on 
the surface was only a later process. Only gradually, by 
radiating its intrinsic heat into the cold space of the uni- 
verse, has the surface of the glowing ball become condensed 
into a thin crust. That the temperature of the earth in 
remote times was much higher than it is now, is proved by 
many phenomena. Among other things, this is rendered 
probable by the equal distribution of organisms in remote 
times of the earth’s history. While at present, as is well 
known, the different populations of animals and plants cor- 
respond to the different zones of the earth and their appro- 
priate temperature, in earlier times this was distinctly not 
the case. i ` 

We see from the distribution of fossils in the remoter 
ages, that it was only at a very late date, in fact, at a com- 
paratively recent period of the organic history of the earth 
(at the beginning of the so-called cxnolithic or tertiary 
period), that a separation of zones and of the corresponding 
organic populations occurred. During the immensely long 
ptimary and secondary periods, tropical plants, which 
require a very high degree of temperature, lived not only in 
the present torrid zone, under the equator, but also in the 
present temperate and frigid zones. Many other phenomena 
also demonstrate a gradual decrease of the temperature of 
the globe a8 a whole, and especially a late and gradual cool- 
ing of the earth's crust about the poles, Bronn, in his 
excelient ‘Investigations of the Laws of Development of 
the Organie World,” has collected numerous geological and 
palwontological proofs of this fact. f ; 

These phenomena and the mathematico-astronomical 
knowledge of the structure of the universe justify the theory 
that, inconceivable ages ago, long before the first existence 
of organisms, the whole earth was a fiery fluid globe. Now, 
this theory corresponds with the grand theory of the origin 
of the universe, and especially of our planetary system, 
which, on the ground of mathematical and astronomical 
facts, was put forward in 1755 by our critical philosopher 
Eant,and was later more thoroughly-established by the cele- 
brated mathemavicians, Laplace and Herschel. This cos- 
mogeny, or theory of the development of the universe, is 
now almost universally acknowledged; it has not been 

replaced by a better one, and mathematicians, astronomers, 
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and geologists haye continually, by various arguments, 
strengthened its position. - - 

Kant’s cosmogeny maintains that the whole universe, incon- 
ceivadle ages ago, consisted of a gaseous chaos, All the sub- 
stances which are found at present separated on the earth, 
and other bodies of the universe, in different conditions of 
density—in the solid, semi fluid, liquid, and elastic fizid or 
gaseous states of- aggregation—originally constituted to- 
gether one single homogeneous mass, equaily filling up the 
space of the universe, which, in consequence of an 
extremely high degree of temperature, was in an exceed- 
ingly thin gaseous or nebulous state. The millions of bodies 
in the universe which at present form the different solar 
systems did not then exist. They originated only in conse- 
quence of a universal rotatory movement, or rotation, 
during which a number of masses acquired greater density 
than the remaining gaseous mass, and then acted upon the 
latter as central points of attraction. Thus arose a separa- 
tion of the chaotic primary nebula, or gaseous universe, into 
a number of rotating nebulous spheres, which became more 
and more condensed, Our solar system was such a gigantic 
gaseous or nebulous ball, all the particles of which revolved 
round a common central point, the solar nucleus. The neb. 
ulous ball, itself, like all the rest, in consequence of its 
rotatory movement, assumed a spheroidal or a flittened 
globular form. 

While the centripetal force attracted the rotating particles 
nearer and nearer to the firm central point of the nebulous 
ball, and thus condensed the latter more and more, the cen- 
trifugal force, on the other hand, always tended to separate 
the peripheral particles further and further from it, and to 
hurl them off. On the equatorial sides of the ball, which 
was flattened at both poles, this centrifugal force was strong- 
est, and as soon as, by increase of density, it attained pre- 
dominance over the centripetal force, a circular nebulous 
ring separated itself from the rotating ball. This nebulous 
ring marked the course of future planets, The nebulous 
mass of the ring gradually condensed, and became a planet, 
which revolved round its own axis, and at the same time 
rotated round the central body. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Christianity and Materialism.—Continued. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Christianity threatens men with damnation if the 
use of their reason leads them to conclusions unfavor- 
able to its claims. The Romish Church, claiming to 
be an infallible standard in the matters of faith, 
requires unconditional acceptance of her teachings, 
whatever reason may seem to teach. The Protestant 
denominations boast that they take the scriptures for 
their guide, that they encourage the study thereof, 
and the exercise of private judgment respecting their 
teachings; at the same time they declare that dis- 
belief of, or doubt concerning them is a crime, 
punishable, if not repented of, with eternal torment; 
that rejection of any of the prominent doctrines 
of orthodoxy is attended with the greatest danger 
—danger of being damned; that when the scriptures 
and reason clash, the latter should be subordinate 
to the former. Thus does Protestant, as well as 
Catholic Christianity discourage investigation and 
love of truth, by instilling into the mind unman- 
ly fears respecting the consequences of coming to 
conclusions in conflict with accepted dogmas. How 
can a man, educated to believe a system that forbids 
doubting—the beginning of all wisdom—regarding 
its truth, make an impartial examination of its 
claims, or the claims of other systems opposed to it, 
or investigate without fear or favor questions that 
are related to it ? 

Materialism by teaching that there can be no 
higher authority than the enlightened reason of man, 
to which all other standards should be subjected, 
that there are no subjects too sacred to be investi- 
gated, that skepticism regarding questions admitting 
of reasonable doubt should be encouraged rather 
than condemned, necessarily promotes free inquiry, 
untrammeled investigation, a fearless exercise of 
reason, and a steadfast love of truth. 

Christianity teaches that woman is man’s inferior 
and enjoins submission on her part. Both the Old 
and the New Testament teach this. The latter 
teaches that as the Church is subject to Christ, so 
should wives be to their own husbands in everything, 
(Eph., v, 22-23), that the husband is head of 
the woman as Christ is head of the Church; that 
woman should not be permitted to speak in public, 
but to be under obedience, as also saith the law; that 
they should not be permitted to teach but to learn 
in silence with all subjection, for the reason that 
“ Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam 
was not deceived but woman being deceived was in 
the transgression” {1 Tim., ii, 11-15.) Christians 
of this liberal age are getting ashamed of these 
teachings, which did woman such infinite harm in 
the early ages, when woman was regarded as a de- 
graded being, so low, indeed, that she. was forbidden 
by a council from taking the sacrament in her naked 
hands; but the idea of the subordinate position of 


woman is an essential part of the Christian system, |: 


which plainly teaches that while man was made for 
himself and the glory of God, woman was made 
specially for man, and that through her came sin 
into the world. Theodore Cuyler; of Brooklyn, was 
brought before an ecclesiastical court, and tried, 
convicted, and censured for allowing a lady to 


occupy his pulpit. His accusers acted consistently. 

Materialists, rejecting the teachings of Moses and 
Paul, say that woman is man’s equal and compan- 
ion, that there should be no feeling of superiority or 
inferiority on account of sex. ‘While the Church has 
perpetuated from generation to generation the nation 
of woman’s subordinate position, has endeavored 
to cireumscribe her sphere of action and usefulness, 
to shut her out from places of honor and‘trust, and 
to close every avenue of employment by which she 
could acquire a competency in life, Materialists have, 
consistently with their views, labored to overcome 
the influence of the Church respecting woman, and 
to emancipate her from the trammels which centu- 
tries of ignorance and superstition have imposed 
upon her. 

The sacred books of Christianity sanction human 
slavery, and oppression. The God of the Old Testa- 
ment expressly commauded the buying and selling 
of men and women. The New Testament, although 
written when slavery existed in every province ‘and 
almost every family in Rome, contains no word in 
condemnation of this institution. On the contrary, 
Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, of whom it: 
is said, he had not shunned to declare “ all the coun- 
sel of God,” (Acts xx, 27,) said “ Let as many ser- 
vants as are under the yoke, count their masters 
worthy of all honor” (1 Tim. vi, 1, 2, “ Servants be 
subject to your masters with all fear, not only to 
the good and gentle but also to the froward, ” (Titus 
ii, 9). “Let every soul,” says Paul, “be subject 
unto the higher powers. For there is no power but 
of God: the powers that be are ordained of God; 
whosoever, therefore, resisteth the powers, resisteth 
the ordinances of God, and shall receive to them- 
selves damnation.” (Rom. xiii, 1.) ‘ Submit your- 
selves,” says Peter, “unto every ordinance for the 
Lord’s sake, whether it be to the King as supreme, 
or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him 
for the punishment of evil doers.” (1 Peter xi; 13.) 
Neither Christ nor his apostles ever taught the 
injustice of slavery, or the inalienable rights of man. 
Slavery existed in Rome for nearly a thousand years 
after the establishment of Christianity, and the 
number of slaves in the Roman Empire under 
Christianity was greater than under Paganism. 

As rationalisth has advanced, these teachings 
have lost their prominence, although they may 
fairly be considered a part of the Christian system. 

Materialists, rejecting the so-called “ divine” 
standards and consecrated errors of the past, lon 
ago taught the wrong and injustice of slavery, an 
by opposing the notion that all power is from God, 
and that “kings rule by right divine” they have 
encouraged popular government and social freedom. 
In France and England, and Germany and America, 
Atheists have been the warmest friends of freedom, 
and the most unyielding foes of slavery and despot- 
ism. While the churches were encouraging slavery 
in this country, the “ Infidels” generally were edu- 
cating the people up to an appreciation of its unjust 
character, and pernicious influence. Christianity, 
adding meanness and falsehood to its crimes against 
reform and progress, now claims the credit of 
having prepared the people to abolish slavery, when 
the fact is, the whole influence of the system was in 
favor of slavery, and its advocates brought the 
teachings of the Bible to sustain it, until the progress 
of liberal and humane sentiments produced a change 
in public sentiment, 

Christianity commands us to take no thought for 
the morrow and refers us, as evidence that God will 
take care of us without work, te the lilies of the 
field, which “ toil not neither do they spin.” Once 
this injunction was carried out, and immense multi- 
tudes wandered over Europe, or lived in monasteries, ` 
diverting the mind from industrial pursuits and pro- 
longing the darkness that hovered over Christen- 
dom, Nowadays, Christians “honor the command 
more in the breach than in the observance.” And 
to act with seeming consistency, they put an inter- 
pretation on the teaching which makes it unexcep- 
tionable, although in obvious opposition to the 
meaning intended by Jesus, and understood by 
those who followed him about Judea. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
at 


THE composition of Tula silver, which was long kept a 
secret, has been at length discovered. It consists of nine 
parts of silver, one part of lead, and one part of bismuth. 
The metals, in the proportions stated, are melted together, 
and when saturated with sulphur the alloy takes on a beau- 
tiful steel-blue tint. 

a 


PROF. Asa Gray, in the Journal of Science and Ari, says 
it is remarkable that the barberry, which up to this. time 
hes not spread into the interior, was so prolific in Massa- 
ebusetts as early as 1764 that the province, on June 10th of 


‘that year, passed an act “to prevent damage to English 


grain arising from barberry bushes.” 
pe 


IN a paper on the crystallization of silica in the dry way, 
P. Hautefaville states that tungstate of soda exerts more en- 
ergetic action than phosphate of soda, even at lower temper- 
ature, thus permitting its employment for the production of 
the numerous silicates, mors or less fusible, associated with 
silica in rocks, i 
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Correspondence Extraordinary. 


` Letters from the Devil. 


NO. XXH. 
BOTANY.— CONCLUDED, ` 


My Drag Reapers: Another week of very hot 
weather has passed by, and Iam aware that many of 
you feel oppressed and exhausted with the protracted 
heated term. It is popularly supposed that I am 
able to endure a very high degree of heat, and I am 
free to say that I am not aware of being put to any 
inconvenience by any amount of caloric I am necessi- 
tated to endure. You are not organized and con- 
stituted just as I am, and I am aware that you are far 
more susceptible to the high temperatures than one 
constituted like myself. Thereis a very consolatory 
consideration to be indulged in in connection with this 
heated weather, and that is, that it will be of very 
limited duration. Ina few weeks it will be as cold 
as you can reasonably wish, and in still a few more 

_ weeks you will be blowing your fingers to keep them 
warm, and slapping your shoulders and sides to 
quicken the circulation of the benumbed sanguinary 
fluid. Patience under the visitation of all discom- 
forts and inconveniences is an excellent quality to 
cultivate. It isa plant which for real utility is not 
excelled by any recognized in the science of botany 
which we have been considering. It is highly prob- 
able that the subject of botany isa little dry and 
heavy, or that there is too much detail in it to suit all 
of you. It cannot be expected that you willall take 
the same amount of interest in the study of this branch 
of natural history that I do, so I feel admonished to 
hasten on with the points I wish yet to touch upon, 
and let this letter suffice for what I now have to say 
upon the subject of this interesting study. 

I closed my last in the consideration of the sexual 
organization of plants, and more especially with 
the female organs. I have a little more to say 
ja continuation of this branch of the subject. 
The style proceeds from the summit of the carpel 
and may be regarded as a prolongation of it in an 
upwar' direction. It consists not merely of the 
midrib, but of the vascular and cellular tissue of the 
carpel, :ud when carefully examined is found to be 
traversea by a narrow canal in which there are some 
loose proj ycting cells, a continuation of the placenta, 
constituting what is called conducting tissue, which 
ends in the stigma. This is particularly abundant 
when the pistil is ready for fertilization” The form 
of the style is usually cylindrical, more or less fili- 
form and simņ ie; sometimes it is grooved on one side, 
at other times it is flat, thick, angular, compressed, 
and even petalvid, as in iris and canna. It may be 
smooth and covered with glands and hairs. These 
hairs often aid in the application of the pollen to 
the stigma and are called collecting hairs. These 
hairs during the upward development of the style 
come in contact with the already ripened pollen and 
carry it up along ` ith them ready to be applied by 
insects to the m:: re stigma of other flowers. The 
styles of asyn ,, -ous pistil may be either separate 
or united; w- ;, separate they alternate with 
the septa ber: .uited completely they are called 
simple. „en the union is partial then the style 
is said to v . ed, trefed, multifed, according as it 
is two-clift, -ree-clift, many-clift. The length of 
the style is determined by the relation which ought 
to subsist between the position of the stigma and 
that of the anthers, so as to allow the proper applica- 
tion of the pollen. In some cases the ovary passes 
insensibly into the style, as in Digitalis, in other 
instances there is a n: rked transition from one to 
the other. The style may remain persistent, or it 
may fall off after fertilization. accomplished and 
thus be deciduous, 

The stigma isthe termination f the conducting 
tissue of the style, and is usually i. direct communi- 
cation with the placenta. The siigma consists of 
loose cellular tissue, and secretes 1 viscid matter 
which detains the pollen and causes it to protrude 
tubes. This secreting portion is, str.ctly speaking, 
the true stigma, but the name is gen rally applied 
to all the divisions of the style on w: ich the stig- 
matic apparatus is situated. 

Transformations of the pistil are of frec,-ent occur- 
rence, and depend generally on a por © of a 
certain number of carpels and on adhesion ‘sf vari- 
ous kinds. Pistils of a succulent nature sumetimes 
assume the form of a pod, like that of a pea. Occa- 
sionally stamens are changed into carpels, and at 
‘other times the carpels are transformed into s.amens 
and bear pollen. 

The ovule is the body attached to the plac mta, 
and destined to become the seed. Ovules are i 10st 
usually produced on the margins of the carpel: wry 
leaves, but are also formed over the whole surf: ^e 


of the leaf. In other instances they rise from t =: 


floral axis itself, either as terminal buds or as later 
buds. The position of the ovule relative ~ Ùt 
ovary varies. When there is a single ovule, 4\c% 
its axis vertical, it may be attached to the placery\{ 
at the base of the ovary, and it is then erect; or iù 
may be inserted a little above the base, on a parien-| 
pal placenta with its apex upwards, and then is 


ascending. It may hang from an apicular placenta 
at the summit of the ovary, its apex being directed 
downwards, and is inverted or pendulous; or from 
a pariental placenta near the summit, and then is 
suspended. 

When the pistil has reached a certain stage of its 
growth it becomes ready for fertilization. Pollina- 
tion having been effected, and the pollen-grain hav- 
ing reached the stigma in angiosperms, the summit 
of the nucleus in gymnosperms, it is detained there, 
and the viscid secretion from the glands of the 
stigma in the former case, and the moisture of the 
ovule in the latter, induce the protrusion of the 
intine as a pollen-tube through the pores or points of 
perforation of the grain, many or few tubes being 
formed according to the number of pores. The 
pollen-tube or tubes pass down the canal through 
the tissue of the style when present, and reach the 
interior of the ovary in angiosperms, and then pass 
to the micropyle of the ovule, one pollen-tube going 
to each ovule. 

The granular protoplasmic matter in the pollen 
(fovilla) is transmitted to the embryonal vesicle, 
and fertilization is effected. Consequent upon this, 
after a longer or shorter period, those changes com- 
mence in the embryonal vesicle which result in the 
formation of the embryo plant, the ovule also under- 
going changes which convert it into the seed and fit 
it for a protective covering and a store of nutriment 
for the embryo. Nor are the efforts of fertilization 
confined to the ovule; they extend to other parts of 
the plant. The ovary enlarges, and, with the seeds 
enclosed, constitutes the fruit, frequently incorpora- 
ted with which are other parts of the flower, as re- 
ceptacle, calyx, etc. 

After fertilization various changes take place in 
the parts of the flower Those more immediately 
concerned in the process, the anther and stigma, 
rapidly wither and decay, while the filaments and 
style often.remain for some time; the floral envelopes 
become dry, the petals fall, and the sepals are either 
deciduous or remain persistent in an attenuated 
form; the ovary becomes enlarged, forming the peri- 
carp; the ovules are developed as the seeds, contain- 
ing the embryo plant. The term fruit is strictly 
applied to the mature pistil or ovary, with the seeds 
in its interior. In popular language the fruit in- 
cludes all those parts which exhibit a striking 
change as the result of fertilization. In general, the 
fruit is not ripened unless fertilization has been 
effected, but cases occur in which the fruit swells 
and becomes, to all appearances, perfect, while no 
seeds are produced. Thus there are seedless 
oranges, grapes, and pineapples. When the ovules 
are unfertilized, it is common to find that the ovary 
withers and does not come to maturity; but in the 
case of bananas, plantains, and bread-fruit, the non- 
development of seeds seems to lead ‘to a larger 
growth and a greater succulence of fruit. 

When the fruit is mature, and the contained seeds 
ripe, the carpels usually give way either at the 
ventral or dorsal suture, or at both, and so allow the 
seeds to escape. The fruit in this case is dehiscent. 
But some fruits are indehiscent, falling to the ground 
entire, and the seeds eventually reaching the soil by 
their decay. 

By dehiscence the pericarp becomes divided into 
different pieces, or valves, the fruit being univaluu- 
lar, bivalvular, or mattivalvular, etc., according as 
there are one, two, or many valves. The splitting 
may extend the whole length of the fruit, and the 
dehiscence being apicilar, Sometimes the valves 
are detached only at certain points, and thus dehis- 
cence takes place by pores at the apex, asin the 
poppy, or at the base, as in campanula. Indehis- 
cent fruits are either dry, as the nut, or fleshy, as the 
cherry and apple. They may be formed of one or 
several carpels. In the former case they usually 
contain a single seed, which may become so incorpo- 
rated with the pericarp as to appear to be naked, 
Such fruits are called pseudo-spermous, or false-seed- 
ed, and are exemplified in the grain of wheat. In 
such cases the presence of the style or stigma deter- 
mines their true nature. 

Fruits may be formed by one flower, or they may 
be the product of several flowers combined. In the 
former case they are either apocarpus, of one mature 
carpel, or of several separate fur carpels; or syncarp- 
ous, of several carpels, more or less completely 
united. These different kinds of fruit may be inde- 
hiscent or dehiscent. When the fruit is composed of 
several flowers united, it is usual to find the bracts 
and floral envelopes also joined with them, so as to 
form. one mass. Hence such fruits are called mullible, 
confluent, or athocarpous. The term simple is per- 
haps properly applied to fruits which are formed by 
the ovary of a single flower, whether they are com- 
posed of one or several carpels, and whether their 
carpels are separated or combined. 

Simple fruits are either dry or succulent—the peri- 
: arp, in the former instance, remaining more or less 
‘oliacious in its structure, and sometimes being incor- 
porated with the seed, while it is in the latter thick, 
and fleshy, or pulpy. The nut or glans is a one- 
celled indehiscent fruit with a hardened pericarp, 
surrounded by bracts at the base, and, when mature, 
containing only one seed. In the young state the 


m 


ovary contains two or more ovules, but only one © 


comes to maturity. It is illustrated by the fruits of 
the hazel and chestnut, which are covered by leafy 
bracts in the form of a Ausk, and by the acorn, in 
which the bractsand receptacle form a cupula or cup. 
The parts of the pericarp of the nut are united so as 
to appear one. In common language the term nut is 
very vulgarly applied both to fruit and seeds. 

The drupe is a succulent, usually monospermal 
and unilocular, indehiscent fruit, with a pericarp 
easy distinguishable into epicarp, mesocarp, and 
edocarp. The term is applied to such fruits as 
cherry, peach, plum, apricot, mango, walnut, nut- 
meg, and date. The edocarp is usually hard, form- 


ing the stone, (putamen) of the fruit, which encloses. 


the kernel or seed. The mesocarp is generally 
pulpy and succulent, so as to be truly a sarocarp, as 
in the peach; but it is sometimes of a tough texture, 
as in the almond, and at other times is more or less 
fibrous, as in the cocoanut. Jn the almond there 
are often two ovules formed, only one of which 
comes to perfection. In the walnut prolongations 
from the edocarp, which is of two layers, extend into 
the substance of the seed, and give rise to its char- 
acteristic, convoluted lobate appearance. In the 
raspberry and blackberry several drupes or drupels 
are aggregated so as to constitute an etærio. 

` The follicle is a dry monocarpellary unilocular, 
polyspermal (many-seeded) fruit, dehiscing by the 
ventral suture, It is rare to meet with a solitary 
follicle forming the fruit. Specimens of folicles 
are found in hellebore, aconite, delphinum, magno- 
lia, liriodendron, ete. 

The legume or pod is a dry monocarpellary uni- 
locular polyspermal fruit, dehiscing both by the 
ventral and dorsal suture. Prominent samples are 
the bean and the pea. 

The berry (bacca) is a succulent syncarpous poly- 
spermal unilocular indehiscent fruit with seeds 
immersed in the pulpy mass, formed by the placen- 
tas. The name is applied to currants, gooseberries, 
ete. 

The pepo or peponida embrace such fruits as the 
gourd, melon, and other varities of the cucurbita- 
cee. The hesperidium is the name applied to oranges, 
lemons, shaddock, etc. The pome embraces apples, 
pears, quinces, hawthorns, etc. The name capsule, 
is applied to the fruit or seed of the colchicum, lily, 
iris, henbane, monkey-spot, ete. The siliqua isa 
term for the seed pods of the cruciferous plants, as 
wallflower, cabbage, turnip, kale, etc. The sorosis ig 
a term applied to pineapples, bread-fruit, jack-fruit, 
etc. 

Thus I might detain you very much longer in de- 
scribing the various forms and descriptions of 
fruits and seeds, and with other branches of botany, 
but I presume I have already detained you long 
enough. If you remember what I have told you, 
you will do extremely well, and J will not burden 
you further in this direction now, but in my next 
take up another subject. I thank you for your 
patience and kind attention to what I have had to 
say about plants and botany. There is much more 
I would very willingly talk to you about, but we 
would have to stop some time, and perhaps right 
here is as good a time as we will flnd. I part with 
you now overflowing with good feelings towards 
you and abounding with the kindest wishes that you 
may not suffer unduly from extremes of the weather 
or the prevailing hard times that beset you. Next 
week we will meet again in a spirit of cheerfulness 
and delight. , 

Believe me ever your friend, LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “ Splitfoot,” 


Comstock Still at Work. 


In May, Comstock attempted to secure the indictment of 
Dr. Sara B. Chase for sellinga syringe, but the Grand Jury 
before whom he presented the case threw it aside as wholly 
unworthy their attention. In June, Comstock importuned 
District Attorney Phelps to allow him to go before the 
Grand Jury for that month and present the same, with addi- 
tional evidence against Dr, Chase; but the District Attor- 
ney, seeing that the Grand Jury for May had acted upon 
the case and dismissed it, did not grant Comstock's demand. 
But, with characteristic persistence and enmity, Comstock 


went before the Grand Jury for July, without consulting the 


District Attorney or any one in his office, with a bill of in- 
dictment already drawn up against Mra, Dr. Chase, and in- 
duced the Grand Jury to sign it. When this waa learned, 
Assistant District Attorney Rollins went before Judge 
Sutherland and stated the facts, showing that the Grand Jury 
for May had taken the case under consideration and duly 
dismissed it He did not deem it best to again open it; and 
as Comstock had gone before the July Grand Jury without 
the knowledge of the District Attorney and presented the 
case over again which had been once dismissed, and, as it 
were, surreptitiously obtained an indictment, he requested 
that the Judge set the case aside and order a nolle prosegui. 
This the Judge very properly granted, and thus Mr, Com- 
stock was thrust out of court in disgtace. It may well be 
understood that he is in bad odor with both the Judge and 
the District Attorney and his assistant. He would now 
have to appear with a very strong case for them to pay any 
attention to it. Nearly all the city papers contained notices 
of Comstock’s sharp practices, with comments decidedly 
unfavorable to him. We append what. appeared in The 


Tribune, preceded by a letter from Comstock to that paper, 


| 


z 


to Comstock: 


The Truth Seeker, July 20, 1828. Sg 


written in bad taste and worse grammar, before he made his 
last ignoble attempt against an already deeply-injured 
woman. By the editorial remarks of The Tribune it may 
easily be seen in what esteem Comstock is now held by the 
press of this city. It will be remembered that that paper 
was, but a short time ago, considered extremely favorable 


known to exist in the Sun, arranging them in the 
order of their atomic weight from the lighter to the 
heavier: Hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, alumin- 
tum, silicon, potassium, calcium, chromium, mangan- 
ese, iron, copper, zinc, and barium. 

Beyond this luminous envelope or photosphere, 
which forms the apparent limit of the solar disc, is 
an atmosphere properly so called, transparent, but 
endowed with a sufficient power of absorption to 
arrest a part of the solar rays. It is not of uniform 
altitude, attaining the maximum of height at the 
be ie and near the spots, and the minimum at the 
oles. 
This atmosphere, which completely envelops the 
Sun, is almost entirely composed of hydrogen of a 
very high temperature; it also contains a small 
quantity of sodium and magnesium vapor, and even 
of vapor of water. In it may be noticed aggrega- 
tions of rose-hued patches, analogous to the flames 
which may be seen round the moon’s dise during the 
solar eclipses, and which are known as red protuber- 
ances. Hydrogen is the main element of these 
phenomena. 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy. 


ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
COMSTOCK TO THE TRIBUNE. : 


To the Editor of The Tribune, ~ 

Sir: I have just seen the card from the Rav. F, Courtney and 
your editorial notice underneath it. While expressing great 
gratitude to that gentleman. and indorsing most heartily what 
he gays of the work and its imperative demands upon all good 
citizens, and the weighty reason for carrying on the work, no 
matter what opposition, or discouragement or the sources from 
which these emparenments come. I would aiso, say that you, 
Mr. Editor, are laboring under a great mistake in reference to 
my methods. There has (sic) racantly appeared in your papers, 
certain Editorials that have (sic) not amounted to any specific 
charge, but rather insinuated that there might be something 
wrong; which “insinuations” have done me great injustice, 
and prejudiced the cause before the public, You say 


“Ho founda woman with good medical education, and, so far 
as the public knew, of fair standing in the profession, whom he 
suspected of a wiilingness to do illegal acts. Thereupon he 
represented himself to her as a person in need of tha illegal aid 
he fancied her willing to give, and finally indueed.herto make 
what he called the illegal sale. Then he had her arrested and 
subjected to infinite scandal, and as the end of it all, was turned 
out of the Grand Jury as having no case, while itis now said his 
victim is about to prosecute him for libel,” 

What are the facts? Complaint came to me from most rella- 
ble authority, that the person referred to was lecturing to 
women and young ladies inthe lecture-rooms Of some of the 
churches in Brooklyn, that she in these lectures advertised her 
unlawful artiete to prevent conception. (On the day of arrest 
this person admitted inthe presence of your representative, 
that she advertised them only in her lectures, that she had been 
vary careful to keep out of the clutches of the law, and was also 
careful not to fall into Comstock’s hands either.) 

I called on this person, without any disguise, and did not 
represent myself as a person in trouble, but did ask for one of 
her articles such as she had had over to_her lecture in Wil- 


Father Sanna-Solaro, in a memoir.on the same 
subject, argued that if the Sun is taken to be the 
principal source of atmospheric electricity, the facta, 
otherwise most difficult to co-ordinate, immediately 
link themselves into the chain of phenomena, convey- 
ing with them, soto speak, their own explanation. |P 
Father Sanna-Solaro is, in my opinion, one of the 
highest anthorities on meteorogical subjects, and his 
work upon the “Causes and Laws of the Move- 
ments m the Atmosphere” may be studied with 
profit. 


VIL 


At the same time there is anything but an unan- 
imity of opinion as to whether the Sun is the main 
cause of the electricity by which we are surrounded. 
M. Faye, in a very able treatise in support of his own 
theory, says: “ We know that there is a funda- 
mental difference between electricity and heat or 
light. The greater the vacuum the more rapid is 
the propagation of light and heat, so much so that 
certain specialists, supposing a material medium to 
be necessary, propounded the idea of filling the 
liamsbureh and shown to ladies there. I purchased one of | infinity of space with absolutely imponderable ether. 
theso articles to Rravont ocneontion, to ha used with solution of | But electricity requires ponderable matter in order 
and purchased another one, and that was my method, | You do to manifest itself in the shape of currents or of sim- 
Dot BAY Ontives to Oime ovfered to them and brought to their | ple force, attractive or repulsive. Electric experi- 
attention. You allow them freedom to buy. (My attention was | ments carried on ina place where there is an ap- 
first calied to the fact of one young woman being ruined and : . . 
internally ulcerated by using one of these articles.) proach to a void, are very feeble in their results, and 
itou do apt object to her selling, but You obioot to my buying, | they come to a full stop in a laboratory where a com- 
manner to stop such nefarious | proceeding, iia an cae plete void has been created. Thus, I repeat, the 
a truo ons Grang Jury ing Taina to ia fact that the | electric agencies in question must be conducted in a 
law save, -Any article Whatngovor, for the predêntion of con- ponderable space. Now, we have seen that if the 
pl ar Dona, with three other witnesses to corroborate this | Celestial regions are furrowed in all directions by 
taot, Tau aor pwp Se race fered istrate numberless corpuscles, shooting stars, aerolites, 

That is a matter for the consciences of those gentlemen under remains of comets, and even, perhaps, by solar 
tnol oaths, would not cronangs places. Tolg much T am | hydrogen, eto., these small masses of ponderable 
by most positive and clear evidence. Let the present Grand matter, accomplishing their distinct orbits around 
Jary Sub na is tania -4t ibis cannot be done. then T nek Dat the Sun, could not possibly form a continuous mean 
a committee ot three or five Of the ahlest lawyers da p gity he like the air in which we set electricity into action. 
goncorned.and let them say if any improper thing was done) “I should not have thought it necessary to insist 
Lam ge ont a lite; fiat tho Supreme Court will soon decide | “Pom this idea, but that my colleague, M. Becquerel, 
Mhother T had probable and just cause for Arrest OF not. had recently brought it into prominence by his 
eee eae nd ia tay gay t0 yOu as fear aanst | endeavor to connect the Sun with our own atmos- 
at large, if you have any charges against me, submit them to pheric electricity. M. Becquerel admits that the 
View ane me ‘cam vary easily And out the facts. Till cheer- | Solar maor A incessantly emittin hydrogen which 
fuily furnish the minutest detail of any or all of my cases at any becomes diffused in space, conveying with it its own 
ee Ae work Maar goon. Your attacks only make it more electricity, essentially positive, and communicating 
dificult, Please ag me ee by publishing | thls Comsroor, | it to the stars on its passage, without, however, com- 

New York, July 5. 1878. ing in contact with their atmospheres. I do not 

intend to discuss these ideas, merely wishing to point 
out that the hydrogenous emanations of the Sun 
would not constitute a continnous mean capable of 
serving as a vehicle of communication to electric 
repulsions or attractions. Repulsed from the Sun by 
the supposed. electricity of the chromosphere, or 
rather, perhaps, by the repulsive force of the photo- 
sphere, ‘these molecules would also be endowed with 
rotatory speed; they would, therefore, describe 
hyperbolic curves convex towards the Sun, and 
branching towards all parts of the universe. Thus 
they would speed along in separate directions, grad- 
ually getting further from each other, without being 
capable of exercising the mutual reactions which 
constitute an electric mean or a gas.” 

M. Becquerel still maintains his theory that the 
Sun is the probable origin of electricity, and has 
answered M. Faye’s arguments in a treatise laid 
before the Academy of the Sciences, in November, 
1872, 


VIII. 


Father Secchi points out that, by virtue of the law 
of superficies, the inner strata of the sun must have 
a rotatory motion more rapid than the outer ones, 
and that the friction has not perhaps set up a motion 
of identical character throughout the whole mass, 
The points situated at the equator must be vested 
with a speed greater than those nearer to the poles, 
as is proved by the motion of the spots. He admits, 
at the same time, that the exact theory of circula- 
tion in the solar mass is not yet completely solved, 
and that we must for the present put up with hy- 
potheses on the subject. 

It also results from his observations, that the 
length of the solar diameter is to be decided by the 
amount of activity of the sun itself, and that the 
diameter of the disc is least where the activity is 
greatest. This unlooked-for conclusion concords 
with the general comparisons that have been made 
between the length of the diameters and the number 
of the protuberances. p 

The Sun is the seat of explosions which acim to 
be connected with the production of spots. "ather 
Secchi has even succeeded in obtaining some #lefinite 
information as to one of these phenomena, thè results 
of which he laid before the Academie der Sciences 
August 5, 1872. ; 

This phenomenon occurred at 3.30 P. m. on the 7th 
of July, 1872. At 2.40 r, x. there was nothing but 
a arial luminous jet; the internal motions of the 
incandescent vapors were so intense tit the lumin- 
ous clouds were seen to change in shape in a moment; 
and at 4.15 P. m they had reached an altitude ten 
times greater than the diameter of the Earth, or, in 
other words, of 79,000 miles, This eruption lasted 
two hours, and was repeated the next day at the 
same point in the Sun. Father Secchi adds, that at 
the same date an Aurora Borealis was seen at Madrid 
and many other places in Europe,” nd the phenom- 
enon was also accompanied by viole’*~magnetic per- 
turbations in many places, Satai 

The zodiacal light also extended eof an unusually 
wide space, whence he coroludes that taf various 
phenomena are connected with each of?" ad that 
the great motions of the solar phot': ‘tere have 
their counterpart upon the earth. ias 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] je 
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The National Defense Association 


held a meeting in Science Hall on the evening of the 11th 
inst. Among the action taken wathe discussion of Com- 
stock’s third attempt to efféct the indictment of [;: Sara B, 
Chase, and the opinion. ` skvailed that something should be 
done to assist her in}. prosecution of Comstock. Other 
matters in connection Were duly considered. The follow- 
ing cash receipts andzpiedges for the Defense Fund were 
reported, Acs 


JUDGE SUTHERLAND’S DECISION. 


Charges were made against Mrs. Dr. Sarah B. Chase by 
Anthony Comstock, and he procured her arrest and induced 
the publication of articles severely condemning her, But 
the Grand Jury, in May; unanimously ignored Mr. Com- 
stock’s charges, and refused to‘find a bill against her. In 
the following month Mr. Oomstock applied to the District 
Attorney for leave to go again before the Grand Jury, which 
was refused. Nothing daunted, Mr. Comstock went, with- 
out consultation with the District Attorney, before the 
July Grand Jury with two indictments drawn by himself, 
and the present Grand Jury signed these indictments. 
Yesterday, Assistant District Attorney Rolling stated these 
facts to Judge Sutherlaad in the Court of General Sessions, 
and moved that the indictments be quashed. Judge Suther- 
land granted the motion, the folowing indorsement being 
entered on each indictment: 

‘The within case was fully considered by the May term 
of the General Sessions and unanimously dismissed. Mr. 
Anthony Comstock made an application to Mr. Phelps for 
an opportunity to present the case again to another Grand 
Jury, The District Attorney did not think such a course 
wise, for reasons which he stated at length on the papers 
containing an abstract of the evidence, These papers, with 
the original complaint, across which was marked by the 
secretary of the Grand Jury ‘dismissed unanimously,’ are, 
and have been since May 11, on file in the clerk's office of 
the court. 


VII. 


Before proceeding further, it will be as well to 
explain what is meant by the solar atmosphere, and 


“W itout žoneultation hir Ja Se neon ae the phenomena to which it gives rise. ‘This atmos- 2 CASH PAID IN.- 
without informing the Gran ury 0 18 prior dismissa * è . anes 
Mr. Comstock went before the Grand Jury and procured phere is double ; the first part, which envelops the E. B. Foote, Sr,,.M. D., l $10 00 


centre of the Sun, is called the photosphere. Like 


; Sas i (with some sitall amounts), 
the region which it surrounds, it is the seat of vast 
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this indictment, to which, by leave of the Court, the Dis- 
trict Attorney enters a nolle prosequi.” 
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late it has been compelled more than once to express its | the Sun, to return afresh into the photosphere, and A, LS gawson, 10 00 
doubts as to the wisdom with which Mr. Comstock con-|recommence the same transformation. Such is the C. A. Godman, 10 00 
ducted the work. Ina card written a few days ago, he re-i explanation given of the first atmosphere by those E. B. Brown, 10 00 
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cordial support they have hitherto received from the better 
portion of the public and the press of New York, 


One thing follows: the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, to which. several honorable gentlemen are attached, 
will have to drop Comstock from their employ or share 
with him the ignominy he has brought upon himself and 
upon them. =. = . 


upon by mineralogists as elementary—precious met- 
als in particular—have not been discovered in the 
Sun, it does not follow that there are none, for it 
may well be that these metals, owing to the great 
dengity of their vapors, are detained in profound 
regions inaccessible to spectrum analysis. The foi- 
lowing is the nomenclature given to substances 


Its hoped many others will step forward and pledge 
sUchsums as they feel disposed to contribute, if necessary, 
towards the judicious defense of such cases as Comstock 
may bring against Liberals and others, according to the dis. 
eyition of the Defense Committee. It is hoped the money 
will not be needed, but the pledging of a generous sum is 
desired. Let the roll of honor be largely increased. 


555 


he Gruth weeker, July 20, 1878. 


Comnmmnirations., 


Synopsis of all Religious Beliefs. 
BY MRS. E. L SAXON, 


Greece is the oldest European nation. Its history 
extends a little more than one thousand eight hun- 
“dred years before Christ. No settled religion was 
“theirs, for colonies: from Egypt, Pheenicia, and 
Thrace settled among them. Their thoughts were 
cheerful and poetic ; no anchorite preached torture 
for the good of the soul, and, among nations, Greece 
in her youth seemed to be a gay and bounding 
athléte ready to spring forward in a joyous dance. 
They had no sacred books. Minos, their first law- 
giver, was believed to have received them direct from 
Jupiter. The poems of Hesiod and Homer were 
‘regarded as inspired by the muses, and the mythol- 
` ogy of Greece and Rome is filled with stories of 
gods and goddesses mingling with men. — ire 
` special agency controlled all things. Their deities 
were spirits of planets, and all familiar with mythol- 
ogy know its teachings or stories. They made offer- 
ings to the gods to propitiate them on all occasions ; 
Jupiter, Bacchus, Ceres, and Apollo, being the prin- 
cipal ones. From Egypt they had an order of 
priests, descendants of Esculapius, the god of medi- 
cines. An image or healing serpent was kept in 
their temples, and the staff of this god is still repre- 
sented as wreathed with one. Women were ad- 
mitted to the priesthood. It was customary to some- 
times sacrifice a human being to the gods. The 
story of Iphigenia sacrificed at Aulis to propitiate 
the anger of Diana, is familiar as the similar one of 
Jephthah’s daughter in our own Bible. 

The old Braminical idea of the atonement pre- 
vailed in Greece and Rome. Cicero says, the force 
of religion was so great' that some have voluntarily 
sacrificed themselves to the gods, for the good of 
their country.. Any one to read the history of Greece 
and Rome near the time of Christ will see how 
strong was the belief in a mediator. 

They observed all religious rites, handed down by 
their fathers. In the vestibule of the temple stood a 
` vase of holy water, with which all were sprinkled as 
they entered. A similar practice lives in our Catholic 

churches. 

The Eleusinian mysteries in honor of Ceres, were 
yery sacred, and celebrated with great magnificence. 
One to Bacchus was held on the twenty-fifth of 
December: Later, when Persian ceremonies were in- 
troduced, one to Mithras was held on the same day. 
In Greece theories escaped from beneath locks and 
keys of priests, philosophers discussed them freely, 
and from their different beliefs many sects sprung. 
They, too, taught the maxim of Confucius, “ Do not 

to others what you would not should be done to 
you,” Pythagoras brought knowledge of varied 
kinds from Egypt, and his scholars founded a sect of 

` philosophers, whose theories tinctured the minds of 
men for ages, even to the present day. 

In the teaching of Socrates, this sentence occurs, 
«The Deity sees all our acts, and is everywhere 
present, and takes care of all ; if men believe this 
-they will abstain from base actions, even in private.” 
"He made frequent allusions to a demon that accom- 
‘panied him from his youth. We speak of demons as 
evils, the Greeks did not, and Socrates called his “a 
divine voice or supernatural sign.” It would pro- 
tract this article beyond all due bounds, to name the 
various learned men who claimed to have what was 
called supernatural intercourse with other beings, and 
to enumerate the various laws that were passed 
against what was called theurgy or magic. Since 
the foundation of the world the immaterial has 
sought intercourse with material beings, and as we 
look over the lapse of ages and read their records, 

one can only wonder why it seems so strange to us 
now. Itis said, “the boy is father to the man.” 
When worship is simple it is pure Deism, one great 
and powerful God. So it was when men’s hearts 
were pure, so it will be again when men’s hearts are 
enlightened, and their minds become broad enough 
to see that God has unfolded his goodness and great- 
ness to manas his needs required. When men were 
far apart changes were slow to come; we communicate 
now with all the known world, one vast brotherhood; 
our religion is progressive, it appeals to all hearts, it 
agtisfies all cravings, it is taking to itself the wings 
of the morning and sweeping to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Let us make it beautiful, let us hold it 

ure, let us purge it of all shame, and make it lovely 
to behold. Men to be Spiritualists must be spiritual 
in thought and deed, and let every act be such as 
angels might behold, 

l have now to approach the Jewish religion, from 
which our own is taken, and in the notice of it will 
treat it as I have the others, simply as a matter of 
history, for all religions in every nation were be- 
lieved by their followers to have come directly from 
God, as sincerely as the followers of our own have 
believed the same of theirs. It has ever been deemed 

_a wicked thing to question it, and the least doubt 
expressed regarding it led at once to the charge of 
Infidelity. Reason is a flower of the spirit, it blooms 
and its fragrance is liberty and knowledge. It was 
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truly said by a brave Deist seventy years ago, “ That 
the Bible was more read’ and less studied’ than any 
book in the world.” l 

The history of the Jews begins with Abraham, the 
tenth in descent from Noah. The supposition is 
that he was born in Chaldea, and accustomed to 
their worship. According to Josephus he published 
the theory of one God, and. being a man of wisdom 
and sagacity, he tried to change: the opinions of 


others, for which he was persecuted by the people of 


Chaldea, and Messapotamia, that by the, assistance 
and command of God, he fled -to Canaan. He after- 
wards went into Egypt during a famine, and learned 
much of the Egyptians and their religion, but 
Josephus starts out by saying he will write nothing 
but what is in the sacred books, and the list he gives 
as canonical is the same that we have in our English 
translations, but he certainly gives many accounts 
that are in their tradition. Afterwards he declares, 
“Ihave delivered every part of this history, as I 


A diréct | found it in the sacred books,” J shall not enter into 


any account of the sacred books, so far as contrast- 
ing or comparing them; they ure open to all. I shall 


only refer to them iri connection with other religions 


and explain how they were handed down to us, 

To return to Abraham. We read: he returned from 
Egypt “with sheep, and oxen, asses, and men and 
maid servants.” Hagar, one of these, afterwards 
became his concubine, and it is upon her son he 
first performed the rite of circumcision. Faith in 
spirits is plainly shown by. frequent mention of 
angels, which in Hebrew means “a messenger.” 
Wherever he journeyed, Abraham erected an altar 
and sacrificed, A prevailing opinion with ancient 
nations was, that human sacrifice was acceptable; 
he once came near offering his own son. Manetheo 
states in his history, that Moses was of Helliopolis 
by birth, and his name QOsarsiph, from Osiris, the 
God; that he was the priest who ordained the Jew- 
ish polity and laws and changed his name to Moses. 
Such is the Egyptian story, and Josephus quotes it 
to prove his ancestors were of the shepherd kings. 
The story entire is too long for quoting in full. 

Whether Moses was ever an Egyptian priest we 
can uever.kuow; he certainly did lead his people 
away from Egypt, and teach them the worship of 
one God, still his form of worship as prescribed 
bore strong resemblance to those with which he was 
and had been familiar, When asked by his people 
the name of their God, he said, “ Jehovah,” a word 
which contains the present, past and future tenses 
of the Hebrew verb “to be,” and signifies “I am, 
was, and will be.” On a very ancient temple in 
Egypt has been found the inscription, “I am what- 
ever is, was, and will be.” This name was held in 
the greatest reverence by the Hebrews. The Hin- 
doos and Egyptians were also scrupulous about pro- 
notincing the name of their great God. 

Egyptian judges wore a breast-plate containing 
the image of two deities, ornamented with jewels, 
the names of these gods, truth or justice, and light 
or manifestation. When learned Jews translated 
their manuscripts into Greek, they translated “Urim 
and Thumain” into words signifying “Truth and 
Justice.” This was the breast-plate Moses ordained 
the priests to wear. The Tabernacle was con- 
structed on the same principle as the Egyptian tem- 
ples. It faced the east, had a tub of water for ablu- 
tion, had an outer enclosure, and an inner sanctuary, 
or “holy of holies,” veiled from the congregation 
by a veil of purple, scarlet, and blue. 

In the inmost temple of the Egyptians was a chest 
or shrine, surmounted by an image with wings. In 
the sanctum of the Hebrews was a chest plated with 
gold, and overshadowed by cherubims with wings 
touching each other. It is now the opinion of 
scholars that cherubims were the winged-bulls so 
common in the temples of Egypt and were so sacred 
in Chaldea. The word cherub, in Hebrew, means a 
plough. The ark had rings, through which staves 
were passed to be carried on the shoulders. In the 
ancient temples of Egypt, sculptured processions 
show the priests carrying these in the same manner, 

In Egypt priests and kings were anointed with 
sacred oil. Moses prepared and consecrated oil to 
anoint the priests with, and laid it up in the taber- 
nacle. In Egypt the priesthood was hereditary; so, 
too, with the Hebrews. In Egypt land was set 
apart for the priests; sọ, too, with the Hebrews. 
The priests in Egypt, alike with the Hehrews, both 
wore pure white linen and performed many ablu- 
tions. in both governments the priests decided 
everything—both were theocratic. .In Egypt the 
new moon was welcomed, and offerings made to Isis; 
so, too, did the Hebrews, and made offerings to 
Jehovah. Sculpturein Egypt, long before the time 
of Moses, shows them offering mules, asses, turtle- 
doves, and young pigeons; the same was prescribed 
as an offering by Moses. Egyptians believed in the 
fumes of incense, and sacrificed gratefully to their 
gods; so, too, did Moses, who says, “The Lord 
smelled a sweet savor.” ' 

Egyptians, with solemn ceremonies, laid their sins 
on a bullock, and removed the head far from them. 
Moses ordained the sins. of. the priesthood to be laid 
on the head of a bullock, and to be afterwards sacri- 
ficed; and those of the people on the head of a goat, 


to carry off their sins—the scapegoat. Both people 
attached peculiar sacredness to cows. Moses burned 
ared heifer, “flesh, bones, blood, and dung,” the 
ashes to be used in purification. In Egypt, from 
time immemorial, it has been a custom for travelers 
to carry a serpent’s image wreathed round a pole. 
Serpents’ images of silver and brass. abound in their 
temples, supposed, in some way, to be connected 
with the healing art. Sacred books say Moses made 
a serpent of brass and set it on a pole, and all who 
were bitten looked on it and lived. a 

Egyptians hated swine; so, too, did the Hebrews. 
Why Moses was not circumcised is not stated. He 
did not circumcise his son until about to return into 
Egypt, and then it was done by Zipporah, in evident 
anger and by compulsion. That Moses had not been 
is evidently implied. i 

Doubtless, many more resemblances would be 
found in the records of Egypt had they come down 
to us uninjured. Moses discarded all inferior deities, 


and led his people to believe that Jehovah dwelt in 


their midst. But that he had example of one great 
and invisible God among the Hindoos is proved by 
the extract from the Veda: “There is one living and 
true God, everlasting, without parts or passions, of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; the maker 
and preserver of all things.” Moses makes him 
mercilessly cruel, angry, and vengeful, with passions 
like men, as too many instances will show. He had 
to control an idolatrous people; how much so is 
shown by their worshiping the golden calf in hi 

short absence in the mount. It was only be 
terrors undefined that he could control them. T h 
law given by Moses to the people was not the law 
afterward laid up in the ark. He gives the first in a 
speech to them when he comes down from the 
mount. The supposition is that he has the same 
which he broke in anger. The next set he receives 
after breaking the tables is filled with ceremonials 
and observances different from the first. Any one 
at all conversant with the Bible knows how quickly 
the Jews turned after strange gods. In the reign of 
Josiah, son of Anson, the strange statement is made 
that the priests, in counting out the money that had 
accumulated, announced to the king that he had 
found “the book of the law.” The pious young 
king seemed ignorant of the existence of such a 
book; and, when he learned from it that the worship 
of such images as he worshiped was prohibited by 
Jehovah, he rent his clothes in grief and terror, 

The memorable captivity of Babylon happened 
four hundred and sixty-seven years after David, and 
five hundred and eighty-eight before Christ. The 
captives carried to Babylon were allowed to mingle 
with the people, and Nebuchadnezzar had many of 
the higher classes of lads instructed in the schools of 
the Magi in all Chaldean learning, It was there 
they studied interpretations of dreams and astrol- 
ogy in connection with prophecy. Daniel, and his 
kinsmen of the line of Judah, were in these schools; 
but Daniel clung to his religion, as did many of 
these venacious people, until Cyrus gave them per- 
mission to return and rebuild their temple. It is 
stated that forty thoysand men, with their families, 
returned, belonging, most of them, to Benjamin and 
Judah, It was to the latter prophecies pointed, 
and from him, it .is supposed, they now took the 
name of Jews, The other tribes, carried captive 
into Syria, were called Samaritans, and much idol- 
worship had crept into their law. The descendants 
of Judah refused to be friendly with them, and pro- 
voked a bitter enmity from the Samaritans which 
continued to the end of their history. From the 
building of the temple, under Cyrus, we hear no 
more of idolatry. Their prophet had, ail along, 
told them their sufferings had come. From this, 
they restored their temple, and their hearts were 
fired with the hope of the deliverer so long prom- 
ised. Their ark was gone, the shechina no „more 
appeared over the mercy seat, the Urim and Thu- 
main were lost—still they observed ancient rites 
with as much exactness as possible, 

The restoration of the old ritual of worship 
devolved upon Ezra, a descendant of the priests, who 
is praised as “a ready scribe in the law of Moses.” 
The Jews held him in high esteem, and he gathered 
the fragments of writing, old traditions, aid records, 
assisted by a council of one hundred and twenty 
learned elders, called “the great synagogue.” A 
series of these ecclesiastical councils continued until 
the reign of Alexander the Great. It was necessary 
that the law of Moses should be understood. Like 
the code of Menu, it contained both civil and relig- 
ious usages, and regulated trade, worship, and in- 
heritance. A reference to the book of Ezra, and Ne- 
hemiah, shows the working of the law as expounded 
by Ezra. - All planet-worshipers peculiarly observe 
the seventh day, but the Jews regarded it as a 
sacred day because thereon God rested after the 
creation; though, in another instauce in the law of 
Moses, he says, “ Because, in that day, God led you 
forth from bondage.” This came on the day we call 
Saturday, and was called the Sabbath. Every 
seventh year was a sabbitical year; the land rested 
from tillage. å 

‘Tle most important festival was the Passover. 
After the lamb had been carried to the temple, in- 
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would and would not if it could furnish one fourth of the 
amount of currency or money necessary to keep the busi- 
ness of the country in a prosperous condition. It has, with 
the ‘‘money ring” behind it which runsit, succeeded in 
contracting the currency till we have but a mere handful 
left—only about $18 per capita—$18 for each citizen. It is 
as impossible for any commercial nation to prosper in busi- 
ness or avoid the calamity of ‘hard times” with sucha 
mere thimble-full of money as it would be to run a grist 
mill with three gallons of water. Money constitutes ‘‘ the 
tools of trade ” and is as essential in business as the tools on 
a farm, f 

.2. The Hard Money System.!— The principal objection 
to hard money is that it is hard to get and hard to keep. 
And every nation which has attempted to make it the prin- 
cipal medium of exchange has been frequently swamped in 
business on account of the difficulty of getting and keeping 
a supply. For as it possesses “intrinsic value” (which 
means a value for other purposes), this counter-claim on it 
frequently draws it out of the channels of trade and thus 
cripples the business of the country. A vast amount of 
gold and silver is now demanded in the arts and sciences, 
and this demand is constantly increasing. And as this de- 
mand becomes greater or less, it has the effect to change the 
value of these metals, and thus alter the intrinsic value and 
premium on the money made of these materials which 
makes gold and silver, or anything possessing ‘‘ intrinsic 
value ” very unsuitable for money, There is on every gold 
and silver dollar two conflicting demands—one as a com- 
modity and the other as money. And whenever there is an 
unusual demand for it in the arts, it has the effect to draw 
the money out of the channels of trade and thus cripple the 
business of the country. The unusual demand for gold in 
Europe a few years ago in the arts drew $30,000,000 out of 
Wall street in one day. On the other hand, an unusual de- 
mand for hard money will draw the gold and silver out of 
the hands of the veteran, and thus stop the wheels of prog- 
ress in the essential arts of civilization. Such facts indi- 
cate it to be an act of folly and madness to have the money 
made of gold and silver or anything possessing ‘‘ intrinsic 
value.” And “hard money” constitutes the tools of the 
money gambler, and we will frequently have ‘‘ hard 
times ” while we use hard money. A money possessing in- 
trinsic value will always be an article of speculation in the 
hands of unprincipled money dealers and speculators. 
While there is more than one kind of money, speculators 
will stand between them and grow rich out of the people by 
changing their relative values. There should be but one 
kind of money, and that made of a material possessing no 
“intrinsic value,” then it could never depreciate and never 
demand a premium, and there would be no inducement to 
ruin the business of the country by contracting it. All ex- 
perience proves this is the true policy. 

8. Lhe Soft Money System—Money should be made of 
a material possessing no ‘‘intrinsic value,” a material that 
costs nothing, so that it can be attained and kept in suffi- 
cient quantities to fill all the channels. and keep them full ; 
then we will have no money panics and no hard times. 
And it should wot be issued in the interest of banks or pri- 
vate corporations, but in the interest of the people, and 
based on the property of the people and the credit of the 
Government, Such a system has been thoroughly tried by 
more than a thousand years of experience, and with uni- 
form success, The republic of Venice tried it for more 
than six hundred years, Scotland two hundred years, Eng- 
land for about thirty-five years, and our Government for 
nearly fifteen years, and no money panics, no contmercial 
crashes ; no general bankruptcies or general pecuniary dis- 
tress was witnessed by any of the governments during the 
reign of this common-sense system. Thus the money 
problem is solved and settled by the facts of history. 

Richmond, Ind. Kersey GRAVES. 
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French Finance. 

Mr. Epyrorn: Mr, Truesdell in the T. B. of June 29th, 
says, ‘‘It is passing strange that any intelligent person 
should attempt to sustain the theory of a paper monetary 
standard by referring to France, whea her entire financial 
history points to‘the opposite conclusion.” He refers to the 
Jobn Law’s *‘ wild financial scheme,” of 1716 to 1726, and 
‘still later in 1789, the Government again abandoned her coin 
standard, issuing an irredeemable paper currency, the fam- 
ous “assignat,” and proclaimed by law a full legal tender 
for all debts both public and private. He is careful not to 
tell us, under what circumstances the assignat was issued. 
He would have us infer that it was the deliberate action of 
the government in time of peace—changing from a coin base 
to a kind of “ greenback currency.” He does not tell us that 
at this time France was in the throes of a great revolution— 
that the clergy and nobility had fled the country carrying 
with them everything portable in the shape of coined money 
and valuables, leaving nothing behind but the real estate— 
the vast possessions belonging to the Catholic Church val- 
ued at three billions of francs, and less than $500,000 in the 
treasury—that the National Assembly in the dire extremity 
of providing “ ways and means ” to sustain the new govern- 
ment and protect its life against the combined governments 
of Europe, “created the assignat,” basing its redemption 
‘on the “‘confiseated property of the Catholic Church,” instead 
of basing it, as it should have been, upon every dollar of prop- 
erty and products of the whole country. This note or “land 
warrant ” (as Gen. Butler calls it) although unjustly based, 
proved a great blessing tothe people of France in restoring 
order and that general prosperity to which the outraged and 
‘plundered masses had been strangers for centuries, but the 
assignat finally failed, and it would have failed all the same 


spected, and slaughtered, it was roasted whole. 
When all were ready to sup, a vessel of red wine 
and water was prepared, the master pronounced a 
blessing over it, drank, and passed it round to each 
of the company, some oblations were performed; 
then the master took unleavened bread, broke it, ate 
a portion of it himself, and passed it to the rest; 
then a hymn was sung. This feast originated our 
sacrament. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The Financial Problem. 


T have read with considerable pleasure the various articles 
which have recently appeared in Tun TRUTH SEEKER 
relative to the financial embarrassment and distress of the 
country, For itis at the present time a question of great 
importance in view of the fact that the present pecuniarily 
embarrassed condition of the country finds no parallel in 
the events of any previous period. True we have suffered 
many commercial crashes in the past, but never before were 
we so completely prostrated with respect to the vigor of 
trade and commerce. Never before were all kinds of busi- 
ness throughout the nation so utterly paralyzed. Never 
before were so many of our enterprising business men so 
hopelessly embarrassed or so many of them daily sinking into 
bankruptcy. And never before did we observe so many 
millions of our citizens suffering for the indespensable wants 
and comforts of life. 

In view of these facts it is evident the financial question 
is one of great importance. And a portion of the columns 
of every newspaper in this country should be devoted to the 
discussion of this momentous question, that the people may 
be properly enlightened on the subject, and arouse to their 
duty in the case, For in democratic governments the cor- 
rection of such evils devolve upon the people. I am aware 
that thousands of people are cherishing the conviction that 
the financial problem is one that is hard to understand. 
They tell us. there is something too complicated and mysteri- 
ous about it for the common people to comprehend, and, 
therefore, they need not bother their heads with it. Buta 
thorough investigation of the matter would show that this 
is not true. Inthe light of history it is a plain, simple 
question. 

It seems very strange that we should have so many 
theories afloat in the country with respect to the causes of 
our present financial tribulation when we have so many 
volumes of experience compressed in the practical history 
of many nations which show exactly what is the matter. 
We have before us the experience of more than twenty 
different governments, which have tried our ruinous finan- 
cial system, and always with the same disastrous results. 
While other governments which have established wiser and 
better financial systems, or financial systems upon a better 
basis have suffered none of its financial evils with which we 
are so often afflicted, but have enjoyed uninterrupted com- 
mercial prosperity. These facts furtiish us with a full and 
satisfactory solution of the financial problem and point out 
very clearly the true policy to be pursued by our govern- 
ment, Three monetary systems have been tried by nearly 
all the civilized governments of the earth and with similar 
results in each case. These systems are known as: 1. The 
Hard Money System; 2. The Banking System; 3. The 
Soft Money, or Irredeemable Paper Money system. Two 
of these systems haye been a source of almost perpetual 
evil, and an unmitigated curse to the laboring classes 
` and the business classes wherever they have been tired or 
tolerated while the other system has been attended with 
exactly the opposite results, and on the contrary has 
secured permanent prosperity to all classes and all kinds of 
business, while it has been permitted to exist, In the name 
of reason I would ask if such facts do not indicate the true 
financial policy. I will briefly notice the principles and 
practical results of each system, and in doing so will occupy 
as little space as possible, 

ist. The Banking System. This, system has proved to bea 
deadly enemy to the interests of all classes but the monied 
aristocracy in every nation which has tolerated it. It is 
founded upon an unjust principal of monopoly which allows 
ita stockholders to draw interest on money they never pos- 
sessed nd a rate of interest, too, which will ruin the business 
men and laboring men of any nation sooner or later. And 
then they are allowed to expand their loans till they become 
g0 “t inflated” that they are compelled to suspend to avoid a 
run on their vaults that would drain them dry. In this way 
they forfeit their charter, but then they are a privileged 
class and are allowed to break the laws of the country with 
impunity. There is not a banking system in existence and 
never has been that has not been guilty of an open infrac- 
tion of the laws in this way which if committed by a labor- 
ing man would have sent him to the jail, penitentiary, or 
gallows. But for money sharks and Shylocks laws are mere 
cobwebs. By the principle of expansion and contraction 
thus indicated the banking system keeps the business of a 
nation perpetually vacillating—up to-day and down to-mor- 
rom. We area busy, active, and enterprising nation, and 
hence, soon regain our wonted activity after having been 
prostrated by this accursed institution; but we are hardly 
upon our feet before we are tripped up again and thrown 
flat on our backs. This has been our up-and-down expe- 
rience for sixty-eight years under the banking system. 
Eleven times we have been up and eleven times down; thus 
rising and falling once on an average every six years; and 
every banking nation in the world has had a similar expe- 
rience, and all of them will be subject to these calamities 
while they allow this great Boan Upas to exist and control on A 
the curréncy of the country: And of all banking systems | if-based on gold, for the government that created it was 
our present national bank system is the worst in its disas- }overthrown by ‘Napoleon, and he restored the confiscated 
trous effects upon the business of the country, or will be at | property to the ‘Church. But some time previous to the 
least, when its principles are cartied out, as it could not if-it failure the enemies of the new government employed skilled 
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‘the subject before going deeper. 


workmen in Belgium, Switzerland, and London, to counter- 
feit the assignat, no less than seventeen establishments in 
London, employing about four hundred personsin manufac- 
turing this spurious emission which was easily set afloat 
mostly in France, and was well calculated to deceive the 


honest people of France, causing them to lose confidence in 


it as well as in the stability of the government. 150,000,000 - 
francs of it had been put in circulation, causing the rapid 
decline in value of the genuine assignat, which did not much 
exceed 500,000,000 francs. 

Mr, Truesdell is not the first that hos attempted this 
unjust comparison of ‘‘greenback money,” with the 
assignat paper money of France. President White of 
Cornell University published a campaign document in 1876, 
entitled ‘‘ Paper Money Inflation in France,” in which it is 
evident that he was either ignorant of the true history of the 
assignat, or designedly to support his theory of ‘hard 
money ” has distorted and falsified the plainest facts of his- 
tory. In the same way the Church and clergy have misrep- 
resented almost every fact of the ‘‘' French Revolution,” in 


their eager desire to make out a case against Infidelity. This 


every intelligent Liberal knows who has read on the subject, 
The “John Law’s scheme,” to which Mr. Truesdell refers 
was a Scheme like the Michigan “ wild cat ” banks—to flood 
the country with their promises to pay in specie when the 
“ ships of the gold company ” returned laden with gold from 
the great valley of the Mississippi, but little known and 
explored at that time. The scheme was simply one of the 
same kind that has afflicted the world from that day to this, 
a pretended “ specie basis” that over-issue always has ‘‘ sent 
kiting.” But our friends seem to think that the present 
prosperous condition of France is ‘‘ wholly attributable to 
her holding more specie in her vaults than any other nation.” 
Ex-Secretary Bristow said in a campaign speech at Leb- 
anon, O., two years ago: ‘* That France, although she had 
gone through a desolating and expensive war, paying a large 
indemnity, and her home debt beside, yet she was the best 
off, financially, of any nation on tne globe; and why? 
because she had managed her financial affairs more wisely 
than we or any other nation had.” If we will observe her 
management we may profit by it, as it fully explains her 
present prosperity. In the beginning of her troubles she 
issued a large amount of paper money, making it a full legal 
fender, which remained nominally at par with coin, fur- 
nishing the arteries of trade and industry with a full supply ` 
of means necessary to keep all her industries in successful 
operation, while she has exported more of her productions 
than she has imported goods of other nations, bringing back 
coin to balance trade, constantly increasing her ‘‘stored 
wealth.” lt is the circulating medium that gives life and 
energy to business, the same as the blood circulating in the 
veing and arteries gives life to the body. Gold and silver 
stored in vaults can do but little good unless in active use. 
It is the "“ money of account” that keeps the wheels of 
industry in motion, and nerves the arm of labor—the source 
of all wealth. France to-day is the only country in Europe 
or the world which enj jys any degree of prosperity, proving 
conclusively our version of the reason, While Germany on 
the other hand, receiving from France $1,100,000,000 indem- 
nity in goods and coin, determined to demonetizs silver, and 
before the end of 1875, had reduced its circulation $87,000,- 
000, and returned 114,000,000 in smali notes (aotes under 
$25), and not receiving only a small part of the indemnity 
in coin, soon found herself in financial trouble and wide- 
spread bankruptcy, the result of contraction of the circulat- 
ing medium, G. P. Purpy. 


Whither ? 


Whither are we drifting ? and what is to be the ultimate 
result of life in man ? are questions which ever and anon, 
will, in spite of all our efforts to the contrary, spring up 
within the mind of every thinking human being. Who can 
answer ? Is it to be as the Christian tells us, that man 
from a condition of sin and death may be raised to ever- 
lasting life and happiness through the intervention of. a 
third party Jesus Christ, so-called, who stands in their 
faith as mediator between God and man? He being dual in 
his nature, insomuch as that while taking the form, life, and 
attributes of man, spiritually he is, or was, or both accord- 
ing to their ideas, God co-existent with him from all eter- 
nity. To say the least, this view of the matter is rather 
paradoxical, for how one can be three, or even two, and yet 
be only one, is an anomaly that the human mind never can 
fully comprehend. It may by faith implicitly believe, 
yet not understand. Nor can a sensible reason be given as 
to why such á dispensation as the so-called fall of 
man ag told in Genesis, and his final salvation through 
Christ, should ever take place. To my mind, the story 
as told in the Bible does not present one iota of reason, 
but bears upon the face direct evidence of a glaring 
lack of that property, The idea of claiming for the 
God of the Bible all such God-given attributes as om- 
niscience, omnipresence, etc., and yet claim that foreseeing 
and foreknowing what the results would be of his creation ` 
of the human race, he yet created and placed man upon 
this planet subject to auch conditions, is but claiming for 
their Deity a quintessence of refinement in ali that is unlov~ 
able, cruel, and contemptible, and that, in so great a degree 
as to render him infinitely more cruel than any character 
that has ever figured in human history. The one and only . 
redeeming quality of goodness they might justly claim for 
him is that with the power they had vested in him, he was 
not even more crue} than they picture him. In other words, 
it may be asserted, and often is, that it isa direct evidence 
of hig goodness and mercy that he only slaughtered thou- 
sands when he could just as easily have made tt millions. 
And again, with a cruelty unparalleled, he placed his own 
gon, a so-called portion of himself, and co-equal with him, 
upon the rack of torture and death. They call it an evi- 
dence of love. If it can be shown me that such a course, 
had it ever occurred, was either expedient or necessary to 
the welfare or happiness of the human race, or that such an 
act could be classed a8 an evidence of love when by mere 
volition of will upon the part of Deity it could have been 
avoided, I will cease to consider the Bible a fiction, and that 
its so-called inspiration and claims upon man, are neither 
more nor less than the oft repeated traditions ot the Hebrew 
race dwelt upon, magnified, and reverenced, as age suc- 
ceeded age until the date ol their being chronicled, But as I 
have gone farther into the field of speculative theology than 
I had intended at the one E e yaa X ee prerani . 

5 f my orthodox friends ta side 
and let some of my Tours, on: 
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More Abbotism. 


We hoped to not again be under the necessity of alluding 
to the personal attacks commenced upon us by Mr. Abbot 


gome seven months ago, and pretty steadily kept up since; 
but his recurrence, in his issue of the 11th, to the “ forgery” 
which, in January last, he endeavored to show we had com- 
mitted, seems to render it necessary that we should make 
some further explanation. 

We have in these columns, as well as in an article in 
The Indez, stated the facts pertaining to the ‘‘forgery” which 
Mr. Abbot has charged upon us, and stated nothing but 
what was strictly true, And though Mr. Abbot says, in the 
issue referred to, that ‘‘almost every word” we have 
“ printed concerning ” him “during the last six months” is 
false, we must insist that we have not been guilty of one 
falsehood—not one misrepresentation in the whole business. 
We defy him to point out a single instance where we have 
been guilty of falsehood. The boot is entirely on the other 
foot; itis he that has been guilty of misrepresentation (we 
| can point out at least twenty of them, and have already done 
so); it is he that began the personal attacks; it is he that im- 
puted to us dishonorable motives and conduct; it is he that 
charged us with being indecent and disreputable; it is he 
that has done all be could to hold us up in an unfavorable 
light and to injure us in the eyes of the Liberal public. We 
have simply acted in self-defense, and though what we have 
felt induced to say may not always have been in the best 
possible taste, we have endeavored to be truthful, Mr. 
Abbot’s latest movement, to send to Messrs, McKesson & 
Robbins to procure further matter to publish against us, is 
in perfect keeping with his other conduct toward us. We 
repeat, we are not conscious of having made a single false 
statement, Now to the explanation. 

-When we decided to send out a petition for signatures 
asking fora repeal of the Comstock laws, we acted in per- 
fect good faith and with the very. best of motives. We 
were never more honest and sincere in any act we ever per- 
formed. We felt satisfied that our readers would take an 
interest in the movement, and would do all they could in 
the way of signing and obtaining signatures; but it was de- 
sired that an interest should be taken in the repeal or modi- 
fication of those laws by those outside of the Liberal ranks, 
and it was decided to send a copy of the petition to the 
principal druggists, publishers, booksellers, and artists in 
the country, with the request that they obtain signatures to 
the same, To accompany the petition to: such parties, we 
hastily drew up what may be styled an explanatory circular. 
It gave a copy of sections from the U. 8. revised statutes 
known asthe Comstock laws, and used arguments showing 
wherein the laws were wrong and why they should be re- 
pealed or modified, We caused the same to be put in type, 
and appended to it the names of such firms in this city 
as we thought were interested in having the law changed 
and would be willing to allow their names to be so used. 
‘We proposed to have the same stereotyped, so as to have 
large numbers of them printed for wide distribution. Be- 
fore stereotyping, we caused several proofs to be taken of 
poth the petition and the circular, and with them we called 
upon the parties whose names we had appended, and briefly 
explained to them the object and purposes in view, and left 
a printed copy of each document with them. Some looked 
upon the movement in one light, and some in another. Some 
objected to their names being appended to the circular, 
some were indifferent, and some, again, were warmly in 
favor of the movement. 

‘No one was asked to sign their names to the paper. It 
possessed no legal value, and was simply explanatory. The 
object was to use the names of such as were willing 
they should be used, and to take off those who expressed 
objections, This was carried out, A few objected to hav- 
ing their names used, and such were taken off. Those who 
did not object, and seemed in sympathy with the object, 
were lefton. That is the whole case, 

When we called upon McKesson & Robbins we saw Mr. 
Robbins, and conversed with him upon the subject about 
half an hour. He received us very courteously, and ex- 
pressed himself as strongly opposed to the Comstock laws, 
He said, emphatically, that they were wrong and ought to 
be changed. He informed us he had spent fifty dollars of 
his own money in sending & man to Washington to present 
his objections to the laws, and that he had written to cer- 
tain officials in Washington, expressing in strong terms his 
objections to the Comstock laws. Mr. Robbins saw his 
firm name appended to the printed circular, and certainly 
did not forbid its use. All he did say was this: “ Well, 
after all, I hardly know as I want our name to go outon that 


paper,” and this was said in a weak, “‘ half and half” sort 
of way; and we met it in this wise: “Mr. Robbins, it can 
certainly do no barm for your name to be thus used. The 
paper only calls attention to an improper set of laws, and 


weakest things we ever did, but so it was. 
usin an imperative manner, and we penned by Mr. Rob- 


given, 


fication. Your name is widely known over the country and 
will carry no little influence, Let it remain on.” This 
seemed to remove his objections, and he certainly urged 
no other, He asked if. we had seen D. Appleton & Co. 
We replied we had not, but proposed to call upon them 
next, “Well,” said Mr. Robbing, “if they will allow the 
use of their name, we will ours,” and then we left. 

We have here stated the conversation as it occurred. If 
we ever spoke a word of truth, we have, uttered it now. 
Mr, Robbins, strictly speaking, did not, in so many words, 
say we could use their name, but, tacitly, he did, or at least 
we understood him so. At all events, he did not forbid its 
use, We left copies with him, and for ten days or more no 
objection came from him, It was not until Anthony Com- 
stock called upon him and threatened prosecution, etc., 
that he raised any objection. 

On the twelfth of December last he visited our office and 
seemed very much excited and angry. He upbraided us for 
using the firm name of McKesson & Robbins upon the circu- 
lar alluded to, and said his Christian friends had censured 
him very much for allowing his name to be thus used. He 
insisted that we had wronged him, and that unless the mat- 
ter was made satisfactory he would prosecute us. We 
replied that we certainly had intended no wrong; that we 
had understood him to be in full sympathy with the repeal 
or modification of the Comstock laws; that all the objec- 
tion he expressed to the use of ‘the firm name seemed to be 
removed; that though he did not clearly authorize us to 
use their name, we understood that we had at least his 
tacit consent, but still if we had wronged Shim we were will- 
iog to make any reparation in our power ; that it had not 
been our intention to wrong him or any one else. He again 
referred to his opposition to the Comstock laws, and the 
fifty dollars he had expended in opposing them. He took 
the occasion to say that he did not approve of our anti-the- 
ological views ; that he had read one of our productions 
and he condemned it totally, and did not believe in the cir- 
culation of such matter as we printed. He said he was no 
Infidel (Comstock had probably showed him one of our 
‘Open Letters to Jesus Christ.” When he arrested us he 
seized all we had of them printed, and he hada goodly num- 
ber to hand around), Weanswered Mr. Robbins that we did 
not suppose him to be an Infidel, and accorded him the same 
right to entertain his views that we claimed for ourselves, 
and that we did not ask him to subscribe to our anti-theolog- 
ical opinions. 

Let the reader remember that at that time we had been 
arrested by a U. 8, Deputy Marshall at the instance of Com- 
stock, and our case was Still pending in the U, 8, District 
Court. We were under bail, and had not yet had our examina- 
tion. Judging by the precedents of Comstock’s cases that had 


been tried in that court, and knowing the strong prejudice 


that existed against us among Christians, we did not feel 
anxious for any further prosecutions just at that time, We 
knew the firm of McKesson & Robbins was rich and pow- 
erful, and that a legal contest with them at that time was 
not desirable. We felt that if we had inadvertently wronged 
Mr. Robbins, we were quite willing to make such a state 
ment as would place him in a favorable light with his 
Christian friends. Under these mixed conditions we al- 
lowed him to ‘‘ bulldoze” us, so to speak, and we wrote by 
his dictation such an article as would show to his Christian 
friends that his name had been placed upon our Infidel cir- 
cular without his authority. Perhaps it was one of the 
He stood over 


bins’ dictation, in part at least, the note which Mr. Abbot 
terms ‘‘ Bennett’s Confession,” and which, with evident 
pleasure, he printed in his issue named. 

We said to Mr. Robbins that we wished to add to what we 
had written a fuli statement of the conversation we had had 
with him when we called at his office, of the opposition he 
expressed to the Comstock laws, and why we had felt wejhad 
aright to use his name, but he objected to it and said he 
wanted nothing of that, he only wanted something to show 
those who censured him that his name had been used witk- 
out his authority. From an excess of good nature, from a 
a desire to avoid another prosecution, or from a desire to 


make reparation if we had in any degree done him injustice, 


we consented and allowed him to take away the paper with- 
out stating on it the facts as to the use of his name as here 
We regretted it at once and think now it was one 
of the weakest acts we ever committed. Had we known 


that he would exhibit the paper to the high priest of culture, 
respectability, and littleness, to be held up by him to the Lib- 
erals of the country a8 a proof of our crime or culpability, 


we assuredly would not have suffered it to leave cur pos- 

session without the explanation which was justly our due, 
It must be remembered that Mr. Robbins evinced no 

objection to the use of the firm name on the circular until 


he had been visited by Comstock and probably other 


Christians and was shown by them that he was co-operating 
With an arrant Infidel. Then he became very indignant 
and visited us in anger as described, ordering us to use no 
more of the circulars with his firm name upon them. We 
assured him we would have no more printed with their 
name on, and we have not. It is not a little curious what an 
effect a visit from Comstock had upon those whose names 
were appended to the circular, He seems to have fright- 
ened them or bulldozed them completely, and several who 
in the most emphatic manner had authorized us to use their 
names, denied it when he called upon them, and claimed we 
had used their names without their authority. By this it 
may be seen what Christian bulldozing is capable of doing. 
Comstock urged McKesson & Robbins to bring suit against 
usand uged them to allow his lawyer to take the case, It 
was understood that Mr. Robbins consented, but for some 
reason suit was not brought against us, though Abbot 
announced in his paper that it had been. One thing may 


upon McKesson & Robbins in connection with the case, and 
to have some conversation with them. Mr. McKesson was 
in but Mr. Robbins not. In course of the remarks made 
Mr. McKesson said Mr. Robbins was more excited about 
the matter and was making more ado about it than was 
„necessary. Said he: “ T think Bennett is about right.” Mr. 
McKesson was evidently less affected by Comstock & Co. 
than was Mr, Robbins. 

In looking back upon the whole affair we are free to 
confess that, with the best of intentions, we made two mis- 
takes. First, We should not have appended to the circular 
any names save those who gave their positive, clear, and 
written consent that the same be done. Second. We should 
not have given a paper to Mr. Robbins without stating in 
full the grounds we had for using his name. We insiat, 
however, that in either case our motive was good. First, 
We thought Mr. Robbins sympathized with us and that we 
had his tacit consent, at:least, to leave his name ou the circu- 
lar. Second, When he charged us with having wronged him 
and wanted us to place him right with his Christian friends, 
we were over-persuaded, or over-cajoled, to sign a statement 
that the use of the firm name was unauthorized. We 
should in justice to ourselves have insisted on making . 
a full statement or nothing. Let Mr. Abbot, however, 
make the most of it possible, and as often as he pleases hold 
it up to the view of the Liberal public. He may possibly 
depress us and elevate himself immensely by so doing. 

Those who are familiar with getting up calls for meet- 
ings, invitations to speakers, attaching names to resolutions, 
forming committees, anc in other instances, know that it 
is by no means uncommon for persons’ names to be append- 
ed to such papers without their authority or consent, when 
they are known to be in sympathy, or at all events not 
opposed, The thing is done every day and nothing thought 
of it. Has Mr. Abbot himself never appended names of per- 
sons to documents when he had not their authority to do so? 
It certainly would seem, from a sworn affidavit by Mr. O, B., 
Frothingham made in the Superior Court of this city on the 
9th of February, 1875, as appeared in these columns, April 
27th last, in a communication from Mr. A. K. Butts, that 
such had been the case. About March 16th, 1874, Mr. 
Abbot caused to be printed and circulated a private circu- 
lar bearing the names of O. B. Frothingham and others. 
Mr. Butts considered that this circular contained statements 
injurious to himself, and he commenced a suit against Mr. 
Frothingham for damages. In reply to Mr. Butts’ charge 
Mr, Frothingham made a sworn affidavit in reference to 
Mr, Abbot’s circular, from which affidavit the following is 
an extract: 

2d. This defendant admits that on or about the said 16th 
day of March, 1874, there was printed and published a pri- 
vate circular containing the words which are in the com- 
plaint set forth and alleged to be a libel, but avers that the 
same was published only to a limited number of persons 
interested therein, as hereinafter more specificaliy men- 
tioned; and this defendant alleges that he was not the 
author of said circular or any part thereof, and that he did 
not direct nor take any part in the publication of said 
words, and that this defendant did not compose, sign, or 
publish concerning the plaintiff or at all the said words, 
alleged to be a libel, nor did he ever authorize, cause, or 
consent to the composition, signing, or publication thereof, 
or any part thereof, but on the contrary protested against 
the insertion of said words in said circular, and requested 
the person proposing said publication not to publish said 
words, and that the same were published without his knowl. 
edge and contrary to his request. O, B. FROTHINGEAM. 

‘Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
February, 1875. 

* (signed) ‘Taos. PRUDEN, Notary, City of New York.” 


On the strength of this affidavit we learn that Mr. Butts 
withdrew his suit, and wholly upon the ground that Mr. 
Abbot had used his (Frothingham’s) name to a circular 
without authority. 

Let the reader decide whether Mr. Abbot has a stone to 
throw at us for using names without authority. If he is 
not, at least, ‘‘as deep in the mud as we are in the mire,” 
we do not understand the force of language. The differ 
ence between Mr. Abbot’s case and ours is about this : The 
circular we issued was simply explanatory of the Comstock 
laws and had no legal force, while Mr. Abbot’s was injuri- 
ous to personal interests and was the basis for a suit for 
damages instituted in one of our courts. It is thought that 
Mr, Abbot might as well attend to his own circular and not 
fret himself about ours. Mr. Frothingham in a note which 
appeared in THE TRUTA SEEKER, April 20th last, endeav- 
ored to relieve Mr. Abbot to some extent from the odium 
resting upon him, but he did not deny the sworn statement 
above given. 

Before dropping the subject, one word more in reference 
to Mr, Robbins. Heisa wealthy mian; we are poor. We 
are informed that he rides to his fashionable churoh in his 
carriage. We seldom go to church, and when we do we 
walk in a humble, unpretending way. Mr. Robbins is a 
Christian, we are an Infidel ; Mrs. Grundy and her numer- 
ous friends smile approvingly upon him but not upon us; he 
is in many ways more favored than ourselves, but so far as 
regarda respect for the truth and the rights of others weclaim 
to be not inferior to Mr. Robbing. We think our reputation 
in these respects will compare favorably with his. Iu his let- 
ter to Mr. Abbot he has made a few errors of statement which 
we wili correct. ist, He asserts that our statements in The 
index of January 31, “are a series of willful misrepresenta- 
tions of facts.” This is untrue. There was not a single 
misrepresentation in our statements. 2d. In giving what he 
calls a true statement he says when we called upon him we 
desired their co-operation, which request he ‘‘ declined.” 
Incorrect; we did desire the co-operation but he did not 
‘decline it, AJl the objection he made was the faint one we 
have mentioned and that seemed wholly removed by the 
arguments we used. 3d. He said nothing in favor of the 


Comstock laws when we called upon him, but said emphati- 


asks for signatures to the petition for their repeal or modi- be proper to state here, and that is, our attorney called cally “‘they are all wrong,” and that he had spent fifty dol- 
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lars to show the same to the authorities in Washington. 
Little or nothing was said about the circulation of obscene 
literature and neither of us said aught for it or against it, 
4th. He did not ask us by what authority we had appended 
-their or other names to the circular. We explained to him 
in the beginning that the copy we gave him was a proof and 
that we had appended such, names as we would like to have 
accompany the circular. He asked if we had seen Appleton 
& Co. We answered No, but proposed to go there next. 
He did not say, ‘* You have our wishes, and you had better 
see Messrs. Appleton & Co., and if they deem the law one 
that should be repealed, you may call on us again and we 
will give the matter a more careful consideration.” Noth- 
ing of the kind was said. When we said we were going to 
- call upon Appleton & Co. he said, “IË they allow their 
names to be used we will ours,” or words to that effect. 
5th. “ He has taken advantage of this treatment to do what 
he was expressly forbidden to do.” Wholly untrue. He did 
not in any way forbid the use of their name to the circular. 

As to the estimate he has made of us, it is probably 
nearly as favorable as the one we have made of him. 

Our interview with Mr. Robbins at his place of business 
was entirely friendly. He agreed with us fully in opposition 
to the Comstock laws ; he forbade nothing and commanded 
nothing. It was not until Comstock visited him and threw 
his influence over him and probably showed him some of 
our writings that his conduct changed towards us. When 
he visited our office he seemed entirely another man, and 
the effect of Comstock upon him was very perceptible. A. 
number of persons were present at the interview. Let them 
be heard upon the subject. 

I was present at the interview between D. O, Robbins and 
D. M. Bennett in Top TRUTH SEEKER office on the 12th of 
December last. Mr. Robbins’ manner was much excited, 
and he seemed angry. He dictated to Mr. Bennett how he 
should write the paper, and objected to Mr. Bennett’s mak- 
ing a full statement of the case. Mr. Bennett assured Mr. 
Robbins that he thought he was justified in using the firm 
name from the warm sympathy Mr. Robbins had eviaced, 
and from his not objecting to the use of their name. Mr. 
Robbing seemed to care more for what his Christian friends 
said about it than anything else. Mr. Bennett showed a 
decided disposition to humor Mr, Robbins’ wishes in the 
matter, and waived the right he thought due him to give a 
full statement of the case. I thought Mr. Bennett unusually 
conformable, and exhibited less independence of manner 
than is customary with bim. He confessed immediately 
after Mr. Robbins had: left that the paper signed was not 
right, and that he should have insisted upon making a full 
statement, E. M. MACDONALD. 

This is to certify that I was present when Mr. D. C. Rob- 
bins called at the office of Tam TRUTH Srerer, Dec. 12, 
1877, and complained to Mr. Bennett becsuse his name had 
been appended toa certsin anti-Comstock circular. He said 
he had been severely censured because his name had been 
so used, He said he was as much opposed to the Comstock 
Jaws as anybody, and that he had spent fifty dollars of his 
private money to send a man to Washington to oppose them. 
His manner was excited, angry, and imperious. Mr. Ben- 
nett replied to him that at a former interview he had under- 
stood from Mr. Robbins that he was in full sympathy witha 
change being effected in the Comstock laws, and that he, 
Bennett, had the tacit consent of him, Robbins, to use his 
name to the circular. Mr. Bennett seemed disposed to pla- 
cate Mr. Robbins, and to sign such a statement as Mr, Rob- 
bins demanded. Mr. Bennett claimed it as an act of justice 
that a full statement of the case should be given as to why 
he used the name of McKesson & Robbins. Mr. Robbins 
pointedly objected to this, and sa:d he only wanted a state- 
ment to show his Christian friends that he had not author- 
ized the use of the firm name to the Bennett circular. More 
than once Mr. Robbins threatened prosecution, and I thought 
the threat had an effect upon Mr. Bennett. As soon as Mr, 
Robbins had left, Mr. Bennett admitted that he had done 
wrong in giving such a paper. 

July 15, 1878. 8. H, PRESTON. 

One or two others were present but are now at a consider- 
able distance from the city. Their statements will agree with 
the above and can be obtained if necessary. 

In closing this unpleasant topic we have this much to 
say: We regret the personal and bitter character of it as 
much as any person can. We feel that it has been forced 
upon us. The attacks upon us of Comstock, Peterson, 
Payne, and Abbot have felt to us uncdlled for, cruel and 
mean, and not one of them more so than the latter. We 
begun the quarrel with neither of the parties and said what 
we have said in self-defense. We think we did nothing to 
justify the false and carping attacks made upon us. If Mr, 
Abbot did not think we, or the seventy thousand, hada 
right to ask for the repeal or modification of an obnoxious 
law he certainly had a right to his views, but it was er. 
tirely uanecessary that he should attack us personally in the 
way he has, representing us as a defender of obscenity, and 
an indecent, disreputable person. It was not necessary 
that he should quote into his columns the advertisement of 
aman who had become our enemy and a friend to Com- 
stock and to write to bhim to obtain something further to 
publish against us. We very much doubt whether he has 
done much credit to himself by this course, or whether he 
has added much to the cause of Liberalism. It must be 
conceded on all hands that it is a pity that Mr. Abbot's ex- 

- quisite sense of culture and respectability and his intense 
tear of being in the slightest degree in favor of what might 
be considered indecent, his envy, jealousy or malice, should 
have led him to take such an ill-advised course. His motive 
and animus are pretty apparent to all who have watched 
his course towards us. Would that he could have shown 
more consideration, more liberality, towards others. . We 
will now be extremely glad if he will pursue his own 
respectable, cultured course in peace and let us and our 
less cultured ways entirely alone. 

—e 

WE LEARN from various directions that the petitions to 
President Hayes for the pardon of E. H. Heywood are 
being signed freely. We hope this may go on until goodly 
numbers of large petitions are filled. When all the names 
are obtained that can be procured conveniently let the peti- 
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tions be mailed to the President of the National Defense 
Association, A. L. Rawson, 34 Bond St., New York. Let 
the friends of personal liberty not relax their efforts for the 
release of a brother who is suffering imprisonment most 
unjustly. : 
OO Ct 
Spiritualism and Atheism. 
Manson, Wis., July 9, 1878. 

D, M, BENNETT, Dear Sir: In an April issue of Tum 'TRuTa 
SEEKER you give certain views on Spiritualism in answer 
to a correspondent, and in your issue of June 29, in reply 
to another correspondent, you say that he would be justified 
in calling you an Atheist. Now don’t you think the two, 
Spiritualism and Atheism, are incompatible? And then if 
you arc an out-and-out Atheist, how is it that you entertain 
hopes of a future existence? Ido not wish to make a con- 
troversy of this, but only want your opinion on a subject 
that is deep and includes all humanity. Very truly yours, 

F. L. Morvrert. 

REPLy:—We must say to our friend that we do not ĉon- 
sider Spiritualism and Atheism incompatible. Whatever 
has an existence at all, whether in this stage that we now 
occupy, or any other, isa product of the univeree; it is per- 
fectly natural, and net supernatural. Whatever is produced 
by a godis supposed to be above nature, or outside of it, 
and that whatever he produces must necessarily be not of 
the universe. If human beings have a dual existence, if 
this stage of being is the rudimentary, and the ultimate fol- 
lows after, it is all in accordance with the laws of the uni- 
verse—a simple provision of nature—and perfectly inde- 
pendent of Brahm, Osiris, Fot, Zeus, Jupiter, Odin, 
Jehovah, Allah, and Mumbo Jumbo, If man has a continued 
life after he lays this body down, he obtains it from the 
economy of the universe, and not from either of the gods 
named, or any others. The universe is the source of all 
life, and it is only a species of fetishism or idolatry to 
attribute it to the will of a wholly imaginary god which 
never had an existence save in the imagination of ignorant, 
superstitious man. : 

The life of man is just as natural, just as much a product 
of the laws and forces of the universe as is the life of a 
kitten, a bird, a frog, a fly, an oak-tree, or a blade of grass; 
and if it is true that this present life is but a part of man’s 
existence, and that another phase or addition is to follow, 
the gods have no more to do with that than with this. 
Spirits, then, out of the body, are no more dependent upon 
the gods for their existence than are men in the body. 

Some pious persons are imbued with the idea that they 
perform a very virtuous deed by depriving the universe— 
which we all know has a real existence—of the credit due it 
for the production of existing entities and transferring the 
same to some god devised by ignorant minds, and of whose 
existence nO man ever did, or ever Can know anything. 
This ise great error. It is wrong to deprive the glorious 
old universe of a particle of the honor to which it is enti- 
wed, and there is no virtue in giving credit to a god when 
he is not entitled to it, and more especially when it cannot 
possibly be ascertained that the god ever had an existence. 

We are not able to convince any one that man exists after 
he dies and his body decomposes—we cannot say that we 
are firmly convinced of the proposition ourselves—but if 
such an existence is @ reality it isthe gift of no imaginary’ 
impossible being whose existence cannot be established. If 
any credit can be given to the imessages said to have been 
brought from the denizens of tle mystic realm—the spirit 
world—then it is just as difficult to find God there as it is 
here. No spirit has yet been neard of that bas been able 
to find that mythical being or to demonstrate his existence. 
And thus it must ever be, if we exist millions of ages; we 
shall never be able to find any power or existence superior 
to or outside of the universe. To repeat, the universe is 
tne source of all life, all power, all entities, all existences, 
and the gods, which men in a state of ignorance have 
dreamed of; have no existence save in their vague, dreaming 
imagination, 

There is just as much proof off the existence of naiads, 
undines, byaderes, sprites, fairies, furies, gorgons, genii, 
gnomes, and hobgoblins, as there is of demons and devils, 
and as much of demons and devils as: there is of gods. All 
alike are the products of ignorance and a distempered imagi- 
nation, and all alike, with the spread of the light of reason 
and science, must retire to the sbades of forgetfulness, and 
be submerged in the waters of oblivion. 

The universe with its infinitude of possibilities and powers 
has ever existed aud ever must exist, and outside it noth- 
ing has ever existed or ever can exist. 

Of course no man knows anything about the existence of 
any god, What he imagines he knows he has obtained 
from somebody who knows nota particle more about it 
than he does, We claim no positive knowledge upon the 


subject, but frankly state our convictions. 
<j 


Qil Paintings of Col. R. G. Ingersoll. 


Mr. Charles Orchardson an unsurpassed artist from Lon- 
don has executed several first-class life-sized oil paintings 
of Col. Ingersolli—whom he greatly admires, Friends and 
admirers of Col. Ingersoll can purchase a copy of these €x- 
cellent paintings at one half the regular price for such produc- 
tions. To whoever will remit the sum of fifty dollars one of 
these paintings will be forwarded by express, and if it is not 
found to be a first-class painting, executed in the highest 
style of art, an excellent likeness and lifelike in expression, 
the painting may be returned and the money will be 
refunded, less the express charges. Orders may be ad- 
dressed to this ofice, where specimens of Mr. Orchardson’s 
workmanship may be seen. ; 

We must say we have never witnessed better oil paintings 
or better likenesses than those Mr. Orchardson turns out. 
‘Those who secure a copy of his Col. Ingersoll may well 
regard themselves as fortunate. 


If friends of B. F. Underwood wish a life-size oil paint- 


ing of that champion of Science and Liberalism they can be 
accommodated upon the same terms. The price named is 
exclusive of the frame. Frames of all styles will bẹ fur- 
nished at manufacturers prices. 
— coed 

‘We wouLp return thanks to those friends in arrears who 
have honored our call for funds to help us meet our ex- 
penses. There are many more in arrears whom we still 
hope to hear from soon. Our needs are great. There is 
one tendency, however, that we are sorry to see, When pay 
day comes there are many who, in view of the hard. times, 
say, “Stop my paper.” Friends be not too ready to say 
those words. Be not willing to withdraw your much needed 
support. The paper needs the aid of every patron, and the 
harder the times are the more this aid is a vital necessity. 
Friends do not throw Tan TRUTH SEEKER aside because 
times are hard, and thus leave it to perish and starve, It 
must live and survive these hard times, and it will if too 
many do not get chicken hearted and cry out “ Stop my pa- 
per,” It is a doleful sound that we dislike to hear. Twenty- 
tive cents a month for such a paper is cheap indeed, and it 
would seem that very few ought to feel like throwing it 
aside in neglect. Let thu’true friends of the paper send in 
new names to take the place of those who fall by the way- 
side. To new subscribers we send it three months for fifty 
cents. We speak for a thousand new names before the first 
of August. Sample copies sent to inquirers and Liberal 
friends everywhere. 

Oo m 

LET the reader notice the advertisement of “ Greg’s Creed 
of Christendom.” As we go to press it is in the hands of the 
binder, and we can fill orders for it by the time these 
pages reach our readers. It is one of the ablest works ever 
written, and is now offered to the public at a price much 
lower than ever before. The London edition is from $5 to 
$7. The Boston edition from English sheets $4.50. We 
have published the work entire, with an index not before 
given, at $1.50, postage included. Are there not a thousand 
of our readers Who want & copy each ? 


The Chinese Question. 


The Chinese question having made its appearance in Con- 
gress, 1 may be permitted to speak with reference to it. 
The Chinese in America are frugal, orderly, temperate and 
industrious. In these characteristics they are head and 
shoulders above those who bitterly complain of their pres- 
ence. Let us be humane. Let us not trample upon the 
liberty of any one because he works cheaper, refuses to 
adopt the habits and customs of America, or to abide per- 
manently with us, ; 

Mr. Booth, in his argument in the Senate on this question, 
reasoned substantially as follows : There is a large Chinese 
population in California having no families, that is increas- 
ing, who work cheaper than Americans do, therefore they 
should not be permitted to remain in, and should be pro. 
hibited from coming to, America. Buppose each Chinaman in 
America was a patented machine working in the avenues of 
labor as well and cheaper than manual labor, should we 
invoke legislation for their removal, and prohibit genius 
from producing them ? Labor is the parent of our material 
prosperity. It has ever been the pride of America to pro- 
tect it and succor the oppressed of all nations. She is the 
world’s missionary of justice and of liberty, She will not 
close her door against the oppressed of other countries, but 
will feed and clothe them from her bountiful harvests. No 
evil consequences can result from a free intercourse with 
other nations, or from their citizens becoming the adopted 
children of America. 

It is proposed to prohibit Chinese immigration. To moe, 
this is cowardly. There is, however, a feature in ihe ques- 
tion that is inconsistent with American liberty. They are 
slaves, laboring in the free atmosphere of our republic under 
Chinese masters, who make their contracts and gather the 
productions of their toil. They are the Dred Scots of 
Chine in American labor fields competing with free labor. 
That they are not freemen isa notorious fact. That fact 
was proven and established before the Joint Committee of 
Congress in 76, appointed to investigate and report upon the 
matter. They are serfs held and worked in America under 
the guise of coutracts. They are Chinese slaves kneeding 
our material and supplanting free labor. Companies import 
and sell their labor to our people, and their women to pros- 
titution. Litt the veil from the company and we behold 
the relation of master and slave existing in our midst, the 
slave returning to his master the fruits of his toil, and, at 
the expiration of the contract, himself to bondage. Is the 
State cr nation powerless, except to break treaty with 
China and close the door of liberty against her and her sub- 
jects ? Our laws declare contracts of peonage void, Why 
not make it a high penal offense to make such a contract ? 
The poor slave is not to blame, heis a mere machine, owned 
and operated by the will of his master. Punish the master, 
his agents and servants who seek to establish that system of 
labor in America, and we shall have no Chinese immigra- 
tion or labor that will harm or injure us. If they come 
here and settle with their families, a forced system of edu- 
cation would soon Americanize them. Let us make valu- 
able citizens and people of all who taste our freedom, and 
let our shores be free as they ever have been to every nation- 
ality, and punish any and all who attempt to enslave or hold 
in bondage another. ; 

That Chinese women are held and operated in America 
as slaves by Chinese masters, directly or indirectly, there 
can be no question ; and that three-fourths of the males are 
held in slavery under the guise of contracts, cannot be ques- 
tioned by any fair-minded person who will peruse and weigh 
the testimony taken hy that joint committee of Congress. 
The question, therefore, is, Shall Chinese slavery be permit, 
ted or prohibited in America ? E. D. STRONG 
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Religion not History.—Continued. 
l BY F. W. NEWMAN, 
Emeritus Professor, of University College, London. 


It is a trite remark, not the less just on that 
account, that when a writer narrates a marvelous 
tale, he is bound to tell us whether he saw the thing 
himself, and if not, who told him, and then whether 
the informant professed to have been an eye witness, 
also why the writer deems him trustworthy. Again, 
if the writer borrowed from earlier written docu- 
ments, he ought to inform us what documents, and 
lay before us a full account of them, when prodig- 
ious results hang on the truth of his narrative. But 
these Evangelists, one and all, act as if it were mat- 
ter of indifference to the reader whether they saw or 
did not see the marvels narrated. Consider only the 
story of the temptation, where the devil carries 
Jesus from the wilderness on to a high ‘mountain, 
sets him on a pinnacle of the temple, and so on. 
Whence did the original writer learn the facts? 
Was he present? Certainly not. Only two were 
present, the devil and Jesus. Did the devil tell 
him? Or did Jesus tell him? It was a positive 
duty, an indispensable duty, to inform us. If in this 
age I were to write such a tale concerning a 
deceased person, and did not most definitely state 
my source of knowledge, I should be visited with 
invective or scorn. But it is the habit of the Evan- 
gelists, as with epic poets, writers of novels and 
fairy tales, to speak with precisely the same tone of 
innocent confidence concerning the most ordinary 
things and the most extraordinary; things of which 
they might have had knowledge, and things of which 
ostensibly they could have none. They know the 
dream of Pilate’s wife and her message to her hus- 
band ; the secret conferences of the chief priests 
with one another and with Pilate; the bribes 
accepted by Roman soldiers for neglect of duty ; 
the dreams of Joseph and of Magi from the Hast. 
Numerous treatises have abundantly and diffusely 
proved the impossibility of reconciling these gospels 
with one another, not only as to great marvels 
alleged, but as to ordinary matters, Their proved 
inaccuracies disqualify them for delicate attestation. 
Tecan but refer to such treatises. I may name in 
particular, as at hand for Englishmen, the two vol- 
umes of Mr. W. Rathbone Greg, entitled the Creed 
of Christendom, and the English Life of Jesus, by Mr. 
Thomas Scott, Arguments based on details ought to 
be viewed in mass in order to see their overwhelm- 
ing weight. Broad facts, so far as possible, will 
here be adduced. I shall begin with reasons for 
accounting the fourth gospel (whoever was its 
author) to be worthless as historical authority ; 
to be as much a romance as the Cyropaideia of 
Xenophon, and in plain words, to be a pious 
fraud a deliberate forgery. At the same time the 
reader will remember, that frauds with a pious 
intention had not then quite the same guilt as 
they would have in modern England. leputa- 
ble fathers in the early centuries, defended them 
on principle; and Justin the Martyr in the 
second century is suspected to have been guilty of 
fraud himself in the advocacy of the books called 
Hystaspes and the Sibyl, That the correspondence 
of King Abgarus wlth Jesus, and the passage in 
Josephus concerning “ Christ,” are Christian forger- 
ies, we all are agreed. Christians also beyond a 
doubt forged what is called the second book of 
Esdras. Among the Jews the book of Judith and the 
book of Enoch are certainly fictitious, yet strange 
to say, Jude (whose epistle is received into the 
canon) reverently quotes the prophecy of. Enoch as 
holy writ, and carefully ascribes it to Enoch the 
seventh from Adam! It was certainly as deliberate 
a romance as the book of Mormon, which deceives 
men and women perhaps as well qualified for liter- 
ary criticism as were uneducated Jews. 

Every English reader who studies the four gospels 
is presently aware, that the three first are so like one 
another as often to have long agreement almost ver- 


bal; and that the style of all is so similar, as to give 
no notice from which of the three it comes, All 
critics allow that the three must have borrowed 
largely from one or more pre-existing documents: 
but no one imagines such a thing concerning the 
fourth. Its historical diversities are very considera- 
ble. Geographically it differs. It represents Jesus 
to visit Jerusalem and preach there on four different 
occasions, and affects an accuracy as to places 
unknown. to the other gospels. As far as we could 
learn from these, his last visit to Jerusalem was the 
first after his baptism. Its diction is peculiar. The 
style of composition and the Greek are strikingly 
like those in the Epistles of John called the Elder. 
The mode of teaching ascribed to Jesus is wholly 
different from other gospels. Its parables differ 
widely in character from their parables; its doc- 
trines concerning the person of Jesus .(who in it 
preaches himself incessantly) gave far greater 
facility to Christian divimes to build up a doctrine 
concerning his essential Deity, though certainly 
co-equal with the Father. 


In the fourth gospel the Messiahship of Jesus is 


. notorious and avowed from the beginning, and John 


the Baptist announces to his disciples the pre-emi- 
nence of the Son of God in a fulness and with a dic- 
tion undistinguishable from those of John the 
Eldes. How empty and worthless as a historical 
attestation is the verdict of the Church, is eminently 
displayed in the high esteem awarded to the fourth 
gospel. “Harmonies” of the four were attempted. 
at a very early date, and their difficulty was at once 
discovered ; yet, what is of all plainest, the incom- 
patibility of the fourth with the other three was not 
discerned. Its diversity, which confutes it, was 
esteemed an excellence. It was so profound! so 
spiritual ! free from Judaism, free even from the 
earthly reign of a personal Messiah, of which, in 
the third century, many began to be shy. Above 
all, its special doctrine concerning the mysterious 
nature of the Son of God, here called the Logos 
Word? or Reason?) of God, as in Rev. xix, 14, 
gained for it warm approval. But I now proceed to 
speak of its miracles. 

Negatively, it is remarkable that it has no miracu- 
lous casting out of demons, a form of miracle which - 
abounds in the other three, This cannot be by acci-, 
dent; a specific cause must have existed and deserves | 
to be investigated. 

Positively, this gospel contains seven miracles 
before the resurrection: 1. Water is turned into wine 
at a wedding feast. 2. The son of a courtier (of! 
Herod?) at Capernaum, is dangerously ill of fever; 
Jesus, when asked to come and heal him, announces 
that he is well, which proves to be true. This, 
apparently, is the same miracle as that (Matt. vii. 
5-18) concerning the paralytic servant of a centu- 
rion at Capernaum; but the variations are notable. 
3. Aman, cripple for thirty-eight years, is healed by 
a word; 4. Five thousand men are fed with five 
loaves and two fishes, ali exactly as in Matt. xiv. 5, 
Jesus walks on the lake of Tiberias; again as in 
Matt. xiv; indeed, the style in these is like to that 
of the three gospels. 6. He gives sight to a man 
forty years old, blind from birth. 7. He raises 
Lazarus to life after he has been buried for four 
ydas. 

The two last miracles are of pre-eminent im- 
portance, for, according to the tale, they were 
wrought in Jerusalem, were investigated by the 
rulers with hostile purpose, and batted thoir intelli- 
gence; indeed, after Jesus had raised Lazarus from 
the dead, such (it is said) was their rage, that Caia- 
phas, the high priest, suggested, and from that hour 
the rest conspired, to put Jesus to death; shortly, 
also, the same doom was plotted for Lazarus, be- 
cause his presence caused many to believe in Jesus. 
These miracles are constantly quoted with great 
triumph by the moderns, who are keenly aware that 
they tower over all the rest, so sharply defined is the 
medical problem, and so complete the proof, if the 
facts were as stated. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Communications. 


“The Champions of the Church.” 
BY W. & BELL. 


“ What would society be without Christianity ?” is supposed 
by the devout to be an answerable question, but this new 
book, published by the indefatigable D. M. Bennett, is at 
once a complete reply to the imagined invincible interroga- 
tory, and a crushing representation against the claims of 
godliness as manifest in the disciples, apostles, fathers, 
popes, bishops, and clergy. Christianity is shown to be 
without foundation, in history, in morals, and in science. 
It proves to be nothing more than a borrowed religion, 
which lives and feeds upon ignorance, weakness, and 
credulity. Through all the improvements of the ages palimp- 
sest like, the barbarism of the past reappears in Christian 
doctrine and in Christian practice. If it be “evolution ” 
which defines the present religion from the religions of the 
past—if Christianity is but an evolution of the elder myths— 
it certainly can lay claim to originality in its propagandism 
by murderous persecutions. It has ever perpetuated itself 
by the blighting sword. It has riveted superstition upon the 
brain, and dashed out the brains whlch dared to reason and 
inquire along the lines of common sense. Spain, the once 
proud mistress of Europe, persisted for some hundreds of 
years in killing off her best men and preserving with care her 
worst, and has by the process sunk beneath the respect of all 
European powers. Another illustration of the fact that the 
Church can only be sustained in authority by the sword is 
displayed in the acquisitions, and superior claims of science 
which are now reforming and renewing the character of 
modern civilization. This new era has come about through 
increased knowledge, which the Church tries to extinguish. 
Some of the “ Champions of the Church,” lived in ages of 
great ignorance and superstition, and who thought it no 
wrong “to do evil that good may come.” Describing the 
character of the religious minds of the first century, 
Moshiem says, “Not long after Christ’s ascension into 
heaven, several histories of his life and doctrines, full of 
pious frauds and fabulous wonders, were composed by per- 
sons whose intentions, perhaps, were not bad, but whose 
writings discovered the greatest superstition and ignorance, 
Nor was thisall productions arpeared which were imposed 


upon the world by fraudulent men as the writings of the 
holy apostles.” (vole i, p. 40.) 

Everywhere the writings of the Church teem with fraud. 
The masses were ignorant, and if religion would preserve 
itself they must be kept in this condition of mental darkness. 
Their mind’s crammed with empty traditions and debasing 
superstitions, found their most palatable nourishment in 
dreams, visions, trances, revelations, oracles, witchcraft, 
obsession, angel visits, miraculous conceptions, resur- 
rections, ascensions, and a world thronged with miracles. 

A people in this state must of necessity be given to all 
sorts of fanaticism, They easily imagine the duty of visit- 
ing Jerusalem and the sepulchre of Jesus. They regard 
everything as holy, in the Holy Land, and hence every 
scrap, bone, or chip they carry home with them becomes a 
piece of the coat or trousers of Jesus, or finger-bone of one 
of the saints, which if it but touch a bald head will make a - 
crop of hair spring forth in three days; the chip is trans- 
formed into a piece of the cross of Jesus, The Cham- 
pions of the Church were the principal traders in such 
relics and holy things. They rifled the pockets of the poor 
of their hard earnings to fill the coffers of the Church and 
to provide luxuries and the means of gratifying their own 
beastly lust. : 

As a complement of this gross ignorance and fanaticism 
which characterized the champions of the Church, we find 
in every age that religion—the Christian religion more than 
any other—has maintained itself by the sword. War has 
been the handmaid of Christianity, War, horrible, devastat- 
ing, and hellish, was necessary before mankind could appre- 
ciate brotherly love and divine forgiveness. War was essen- 
tial to a heavenly frame of mind as a preparatory. state 
before entering the celestial paradise where Jesus awaits his 
foes, saying, ‘‘ But those, mine enemies, which would not 
that I should reign over them, bring hither and say them 
before me” (Luke xix, 27). It is nothing strange, then, 
to find that all the great champions of the Church have 
been bloody-handed tyrants and monsters, The history of 
these champions isan endless repetition of fraud, licentious- 
ness, perfidy, crime, and murder. In what other religion 
can you find such monster crimes? Where can you find 
priests and rulers giving orders to their executioners to 
murder thousands and millions of innocent people on ac- 
count of their opinions? Wherecan you find such gigantic 
frauds as the Crusades? such damnable slaughtering as 
that‘of St. Bartholomew’s day? or such infernal practice as 
the sale of indulgences? 

‘An adulterous woman who desires absolution to place 
her beyond the reach of all pursuit, and to have free dis- 
pensation to continue her guilty relations, shall. pay to the 
pope eighty-seven francs, and three sous. In a like case, a 
husband shall be submitted to the same tax. For the mur- 
der of a brother, a sister, a mother, or a father, they shall 
pay seventeen francs, fifteen sous.” , 

For a small sum of money, man could commit any and 
every atrocity which lust, beastiality, and revenge could 
arouse, and yet be free from guilt and sure of heaven. . 

Who ever heard of heathens torturing members of their 
own families for a mere difference of opinion? 

People of all countries committed murder, but it was re- 
served for the champions of the Church to be the champion 
murderers. It did not sufficiently satisfy them to puta 
man to death for his mistaken views, but, like the cat, they 
must play with their victim to enjoy the sight of his writh- 
ing agony. They taxed their ingenuity to invent means of 
torturing their victims to the last degree endurable. They 
buried them alive, leaving their head above ground; they 
buried them in quicklime; they covered them with oil and 
alcohol and set fire to the coating, alternately putting it out 
and lighting it; they tore the flesh from the subject with 
red-hot pincers, and they poured hot lead into his ears, or 
thrust a red-hot poker in o his body; they strung them up 
by the thumbs; they hung them in chains, and swung them 
to and fro over a slow fire. Some were strangled by draw- 
ing small cords around their necks, Some of the common 
methods of carrying out the work of heaven were to cram a 
handkerchief down the throat, to flay the victim alive, or 
crucify him head downwards, or cut off his nose or ears, 
In other instances the eyes have been burned out with red- 
hot irons, the tongue torn out by the roots, and even the 
heart cut out of the body and thrust into the face of the 
dying man, Some have been sewed up in leather bags with 
serpents and then cast into the sea, Human feet have been 
forced into iron boots heated hot; and human hands have 
been forced into iron gloves heated hot. Some have been 
hung upon hooks in the chimney and roasted by a elow fire, 
Some have been mutilated, and their sexual organs torn 
from their bodies. Others have been forced to leap from 
housetops to fall upon spikes and swords, 

There is no end to the novel methods invented to torture 
mankind, and ali this hellishness done, too, in the name of 
God, in the name of religion, and for the sake of truth, love, 
and righteousness. All these things, and ten thousand other 
diabolical deeds, were perpetrated by the champions of the 
Church. 

t These were Catholics—Protestants never did anything 
of the kind.” These are the ferocities of the lion when he 
was young, but now he is old, has lost his teeth, and claws, 
and above all has lost his strength. It is not the lion’s fault 
if he is not able to roar and tear asof old. Neither is it 
any credit to the Protestant religion that it does not devour 
the people, as the young lion of Catholicism, for it hag no 
the teeth, or claws, or strength to do so. It is the same fero 
cious beast, thirsty for the blood of the heretic. It has the 
same God before its eyes, it reads the same Bible. It still 
commands over ihe death’s head standard, ‘‘ Believe or ba 
damned.” Its bloody career has not wiped out one word 
of that Christian history which has written all over the 
world in rivers of blood, that the objective point of Chris- 
tianity was not the salvation but the damnation of the race.. 
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And had not the new god Science hitherto so greatly un- 
known, appeared and illumined the world with truth and 
humanity the old lion devil with the champions of the 
Chureh would have sunk the race of men into that of 
beasts. 

Protestant dhainplóns have not been as gross and cruel 
as the Champions of Rome, but it was not because of their 
special virtues but because of their increased humanities of 
the times which were developed in spite of the surrounding 
inhumanities of the Church. Luther, Calvin, and Knox 
were just as intolerant as their power would admit. They 
carried on all the persecution they had power to carry out. 

In reading the ‘‘ Champions of the Church,” we see most 
distinctly that the Christian Church has been established at 
the price of oceans of biood. Everywhere its career is 
stained with the blood of the best men and women of the 
ages. 

Catholics killed Protestants and Protestauts slaughtered 
Catholics, Lutherans destroyed the Anabaptists, Episcopa- 
lians murdered Puritans, and Puritans executed Quakers, 
while Calvinists put to death Unitarians. 

This system of wholesale murder is cajled the cause of 
God, and we believe itis. The God of the Hebrews looked 
with favor upon the slaughter of heretics, Is it not time 
for us to begin to inquire what itis that is ‘‘ out of joint” 
in this God idea? 

Read the ‘‘Champions of the Church,” and you will see 
that the world needs something better than they have given 
us, before it can rise into the true career of humanity. 


¢ 


Educational Reform. 
PROPER DEVELOPMENT,—RIGHT EDUCATION. 

If the emotional nature were properly guarded, guided, 
and educated, much misery might be avoided, and much 
happiness attuined to that we have now only faint glimpses 
of. That we have grown into a too excitable race, the great 
number of prematurely broken down constitutions and 
early deaths, the numerous shocking tragedies in social life, 
and the well filled asylums and prisons attest. When we 
fully realize an evil that is helping to desolate this beautiful 
earth, and making it a pandemonium, why do we not go to 
work and aanihilate the destroyers. Although we may be 
unable to redeem the present generation, we may commence 
a course that will lessen the evil as time advances. 

Children should not be burdened with useless, acquisi- 
tions, leaving no room or time for the more useful knowl- 
edge of all laws pertaining to their nature, life, and well 
being, of every thing connected with practical life, especial- 
ly in the department in which they are likely to live and 
labor. 

The modern method of educating seems to be & course of 
cramming for a limited period of time, and then the child’s 
education is declared ‘‘ finished,” us though the mental 
capacity does not grow with the years, sustained by food 
for the mind as well as for the body, which should only be 
given at such time as it can be received and easily digested, 
else it does more harmthan good. Modern science indicates 
that the proper mode of educating isa course of training that 
will suppress extreme tendencies, and cultivate deficiencies, 
and so build perfect, well balanced, harmonious human 
beings. If we would study effect from cause and result, 
we would see that the management of children is too often 
erroneous and destructive. I believe there is generally more 
harm than good accomplished through public exhibition of 
children. To people who want to get up an entertainment, 
or to raise funds for any worthy purpose, I would say, do 
not make use of the children, unless it be in light drama, 
song, or dance, or something suited to them, but let children 
of older growth ase whatever talent they may have for each 
other’s entertainment, and their own improvement. We 
often subject the little ones to greater trials of courage and 
fortitude than we would ourselves be willing to face. The 
artillery of eyes loaded with all manner of magnetism is 
worse than ‘‘forty cannon” for a sensitive nature to meet, 
And many of their recitations are expressive of the deepest 
feelings that older human hearts are capable of, They nat- 
urally enter into the spirit of those sentiments which they 
have to give expression to, which conduces to the growth 
of their own sensibilities. For lack of proper direction to 
their emotional nature many become shipwrecked in health, 
happiness, and life. 

At a lyceum exhibition, I recently heard a little boy about 
ten years of age rehearse the “ Drunkard’s Soliloquy ” with 
a true expression of the terrible feeling of despair, reckless- 
ness, desperation, and madness. It was with unpleasant 
and unutterable feelings that I listened to him, for some five 
years ago my own dear brother was greatly applauded for 
rehearsing that same piece. He gave it full and vehement 
expression, and to its words a fearful import. He was then 
about the age of this little boy, and not many years after, 

_this brother, who possessed that sensitive, excitable nature, 
through wrong management and untoward circumstances 
was made a raving maniac a week before he died. O would 
that some one could have seen that such a temperament and 
nature required careful training and management—that his 
mental activity being greater than his physical strength—the 
latter required especial attention and cultivation, Would 
that all could know that if such impulsive natures are guard- 
ed and guided with sympathy and loving kindness and are 
attended through life with congenial influences and experi- 
ences, they will be the most beautiful, loving, trusting, 
exalted examples of humanity. Otherwise if they are left 
to meet trying and disgusting experiences with no previous 

‘preparation, and they Jose faith in those they love, and in 
humanity, they are apt to be so wretched, so blinded, and 
crazed, that they will run into recklessness. The more phleg- 
matic, unfeeling natures are less liable to do anything either 
very pad or good. 

i managing . and training children, we should consider 


been dead six years. 


that there is diversity as well as unity. No pattern can be. 
placed before the educator in accordance with which chil- | | 
dren can all be educated alike. We need a system that will 
educe every individval power and allow each to manifest its 
genius. By this method the capabilities of an will be devel- 
oped and better results achieved. 

I believe that physical perfection begets mental vigor, and 
that in turn by appropriate tuition begets moral power. 
Love and sympathy, kindness and tenderness are as neces- 
sary to little children to develop them perfectly as sunlight 
is necessary to enable the flowers to bloom into beauty and 
fruits to ripen to perfection. We need something more 
than teachers who merely work for a living, and parents 
who dole out what they do to their children more because 
they feel obliged than from any sense of their responsibility 
and with warm spontaneous love, One great trouble is that 
those who have the most children are generally those who 
are overburdened everyway, and cannot do them justice, and 
I sometimes think it were better if the State owned the chil- 
dren, and that those who loved the work would come up 
with their grand capabilities, and their unselfish hearts to 
judge what each is adapted to, and make the most of the 
good there is in all. There is not so much talent in the 
world that we can afford to lose any. Let us improve our 
system of education. Let it embrace the requisites for both 
physical and moral training as well as mental. Let the gen- 


eral management ‘be such as to develop all the good 
gifts and graces, cultivating the good and useful, exterminat- 
ing the evil, excluding all that is useless. The most of us 
are too prone to leave the decision of this important subject 
to teachers and those in power, the same as they leave their 
priests to dotheir thinking for them, and arrange their mode 
of salvation. 

I believe there can be such a just and intelligent arrange- 
ment of work and business as to insure each member of 8 
family some leisure for rest, tranquillity, and study. We 
meet many peoplein middle life whose emotions have faded 
like a festal wreath, whose intellects are dwarfed, hearts 
benumbed, and lives cheerless, and they have nothing left of 
their flowering time but withered leaves and a faint mem- 
ory of perfume and music. How deplorable! How wrong 
when we can and should grow each year of our lives in 
beauty, wisdom, and usefulness, and become more and more 
perfected. Then when we become ripe for the spirit world 
we will gladly welcome the death angel who will happily 
bear us away to the beautiful life we are prepared to enjoy. 


St. Eve. 
— 


A Week with the Ghosts. 


Mr. EDITOR : Having been requested in writing signed 
by numerous persons to give some account of my visits to 
Memphis, Mo., the home of the celebrated medium, J. H. 
Mott, I send you (omitting for brevity, particulars and 
details) the following: 

Mr. Mott is, I should judge, a slight built, thin-featured, 
frank, out-spoken man under thirty-five. He resides in an 
unpretentious one-story frame house near the depot. Mott’s 
room is the most public room in the house, ag he is 
the most public man about the house, At the south- 
east corner of the sitting-room is a closet called a cab- 
inet, opening into the sitting-room, and open all day to 
to visitors, and at all times excepting durisg the hour for 
circles, and perhaps there is no room in the State which has 
been examined oftener or scrutinized more closely than 
this, On the wall of the south side of the closet is fastened 
by a spiral wire to the wall a common door bell, and which 
we repeatedly heard rung one afternoon when no mortal 
hands could have come in contact with it. In the south- 
east corner is the medium’s arm-chair or rocker, its only 
furniture. In the closet door opening into the sitting-room 
isan aperture about one by two feet in size, covered by a 
thick curtain hung on the inside, On the outside is a shelf 
upon which for convenience stands an ear-trumpet. 

In the evening the company arrange themselves into an 
oval or semi-circle, the light turned down and placed under 
a transparency, but sufficient light to easily recognize each 
other’s features, when they commence singing, ‘‘ Shall we 
gather at the river, where bright angel feet have trod,” 
or some other familiar air and words. Mr. Mott is sup- 
posed to be sitting within in the darkness, entranced. The 
door being closed, the little bell is heard to ring. 

Each in his or her turn goes up to the door ; the curtain is 
removed by invisible hands, and a large and rather portly 
apparition appears, to whom you are introduced as Saul 
Bludsoe, who fell in the rebel army in battle during the late 
civil war, as the spirit-manager of the circle. The same 
formality is gone through with to Dr. Reed, the so called 
spirit-chemist of this circle, who says he is glad to see you, 
wishes you a pleasant evening, etc. Apparitions then appear 
and often call by name on the different persons in the room, 
each of whom goes up to the door, the curtain is removed 
by invisible hands, and a deceased friend appears, addresses 
you in a whisper, and should any difficulty be experienced 
in hearing, the ear-trumpet may be used. A lawyer and ex- 
senator from Kansas became almost frantic with joy at the 
sight of one whom he at once recognized as his wife who had 
He had repeated conversations with 
her and with his sister who had committed suicide, which 
she very much regretted, as it kept her from advancing as 
she said she might have done in spirit life, 

The first two nights I received nothing satisfactory, but 
on the third I was addressed by one in whose appearance 1 
did not recognize my father, who related the particulers of 
his death, its cause and manner, the reason for the course 
he had taken in regard to his property, and other particu- 
lars, all of which took place many years ago in Pennsyl- 
vania. He regretted the time and study which he might 


‘he was happy, and my mother and deceased sister were 
with him, ete. My sister then appeared, looking, except for 
a somewhat ashy paleness, like her earth life. She died in 
Hannibal, Mo., about thirteen years ago. She reminded me 
of facts I had not been aware of in her past life and of her 
child now living in Pennsylvania. Several friends from 
Hannibal appeared whom I had known, relating facts with 
which I wes not acquainted, but which on returning home 
on inquiry I found to be true. 


MY SECOND VISIT. 

In January last I made a second visit to the great medium 
at Memphis. The house was crowded and many daily sent 
away who could not be accommodated. I remained five 
days and had interviews daily, or rather nightly, with what 
appeared to be my father, sister, and old’ friends of both 
East and West, long since passed away, and was by them in. 
formed of facts not known by me then, but since verified. 
Others received particulars of those who had died in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and among the Rocky Mountains, Some of 
Mott’s visitors politely declined giving their names or resi- 
dences until spirits have made them known. 

About twenty were there during my last visit, some of 
them old and confirmed Materialists, non-believers in im- 
mortality; lawyers, physicians, statesmen, all recognized 
friends and relatives from the “ better land,” but not always 
at the first or second seance. Ail were.overjoyed on becom- 
ing confirmed, joyous believers in spirit intercourse. I saw 
a remarkable amount of happiness acquired during so brief 
a period. Mott, in that little cabinet, is making more Spir- 
itualists in a month than the ministers, in costly churches 
in our great cities, are converting to Christianity in a year. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


Some pious brethren, we are informed, in Iowa employed 
a professor of jugglery, who claimed to be able to expose 
mediums, to expose Mott for three thousand dollars, but h 
“wilted ” when confronted by his dead father, was ashamed 
of his mission, which he undertook with so much bravery, 
repented, exhibited the utensils of his craft, exposed hie 
own tricks, and returned to pubticly proclaim Mott no 
fraud, the manifestations genuine, and himself another con- 
vert to Spiritualism. 

Some strange revelations have been made by these pro- 


have more profitably spent in doing good otherwise, for he 


fessed denizens of another world; rascals have acknowl- 
edged, is said, their rascality, and even in some cases 
given up their ill-gotten gains when told todo so in presence 
of the circle. Valuable information has often been imparted 
to visitors, the names of old friends announced, known only 
to those who received them, with messages, etc. 

Spirits in church history are reported to have returned, 
but in all its annals there are few or no examples of return- 
ing to any with as valuable information as Mott’s friends 
receive, or as numerous and varied as modern Spiritualism 
bas presented, and we have geen the vicious reclaimed (from 
intemperance) and heard virtue commended by invisible 
tongues in these circles. 

Apparitions appeared, giving their names, from various 
localities, but unfortunately I was not able from first sight and 
the slight glimpses given me to recognize any of them but my 
sister. Not so with others, some of whom were made joy- 
ful on their first evening and happy in the recognized com- 
panionship of “loved ones gone before.” Neither was I 
any more fortunate in obtaining a much-desired test, At- 
tempts were repeatedly made, but with no more at best than 
partial success. 

When the circle is over and apparitions cease to appear, 
Mr. Mott (the door being thrown open) is seen entranced, 
and a Dutch spirit controlling him describes in broken 
English the spirits of each one’s friends who were members 
of the circle, their names, appearance, history, time, and 
manner of death, and what they wished to add to what they 
had said, which is the most amusing and not by any means 
the least interesting and wonderful part of the perform- 
ance. One lady, versed in that language, conversed with 
the ‘control ” (Christophez.Johannes Von Huens) fluently 
and accurately, as she stated, although Mr, Mott in his 
normal condition knows little or nothing of it. 

“But do you believe in Spiritualism ?” asks one; 
do you say that it is established by evidence ?” 

“No ; I represent things as they appear, judge ye what 
they are. As tome, lam an incorrigible disbeliever, and will 
never believe until compelled by not only convincing but 
overwhelming evidence.” j 

“ But what of the evidence ?” ' 

“Let us put a case. A goes into a room, where he is sur- 
prised at seeing his old friends X, Y, and Z, whom he knows 
to have been absent in a foreign country. But his eyes may 
deceive him ; men’s eyes often do. There are many ocular 
illusions, and the most apparently satisfactory ocular dem- 
onstrations are in some cases no demonstration at all, 

“ But he hears them speak ; his auditory nerves seldom 
deceive him, and his evidence is doubled. He then takes 
them by the hands, or they pat him on the head and hands 
to convince him that they are really there. Here is feeling 
brought into the cage, and the evidence is trebled. Can 
this be denied ? 

“ He then converses with them of old times and asso¢ia- 
tions, and is perhaps informed by them of new facts; mem- 
ory, knowledge, judgment, and character are brought in, 
and the proof is clinched, assurance is made doubly sute, 
and individually there is no room left for doubt. But that 
no uncertainty may possibly be left, "he calls in his friends 
B and ©, who receive the same evidence, confirming his, by 
which the whole is again doubled and trebled, and some one 
who is believed to have been reliable has said that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses, shall every word be estab- 
lished.” ; 

This is then the condition of the question, and similar to 
this is the evidence obtained at Mott’s. Men there, as they be- 


‘and 


was a theologian ; the new world had given him new light, | lieve, see, hear, feel, and converse with their old friends, or 
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their ghosts. Many of them are men of superior initelligence— 
mechanics, lawyers, ministers,farmers, physicians, profess- 
ors, teachers, statesmen, shrewd detectives, managers or 
directors of penitentiaries and insane asylums, jugglers, 
prestidigitators, generals, and army officers, judges, and 
legislators, and nearly all come away satisfied that they have 
conversed with their spirit friends, 

But says one who knows but little about it, “ Mott is cer- 
tainly a fraud.” 

Perhaps so, but each man who visits him, especially if a 
disbeliever, is a private detective, suspicious and watchful, 
and ever on the lookout for fraud, and ambitious of discov- 
ering it. No one is watched with more unceasing vigi- 
lance ; his visitors board with him, and are day and night 
in his house; the eyes of Argus follow his every moye- 
ment, but none, sò far as we have learned, who have spent 
‘a reasonable time in investigating have been able to discover 
any fraud or trickery. 

The late exposé by Pattee and others by squirting analine 
into the cabinet which, Mr. Editor, you were so ready to 
chronicle, if they proved all they asserted, would be no 
proof that the manifestations are not genuine. What! 
hundreds of the best men and women deceived, who thought 
they had seen and conversed with their old friends of 
things that Mott could have known nothing about unless 
omniscient, all proved false because a man actually suc- 
ceeded in squirting some analine upon him while in the 
cabinet ? They attempted to show that he was not in the 
corner where his arm-chair (rocker) stands. But is there 
any law to forbid its being rocked forward to front the 
opening in the door? But the testimony of Stephen Young, 
Mr. Pitkin, the editor of a Memphis paper, and even the 
marks left by the liquid go to show that he had not moved, 
and Mott’s enemies here ridicule the attempt at exposure as 
8 contemptible failure. 

Mott is but an unsophisticated young man, and with but 
a limited education and acquaintance with the world ; of 
fair character and reputation for honesty and truthfulness, 
and appears to be generous and sincere. The tongue of 
malice, steeped in venom, has never yet been abie to prove 
him dishonest. $ 

But if J, H. Mott’s manifestations are a fraud, then let 
all the frauds, religious and irreligious, from the days of 
Simon Magus until now, hide their diminished heads in his 
presence, and all the master minds in the realm of mystery 
do him reverence. But says a friend, ‘‘ Mott is a mind- 
reader.” A wonderful mind-reader, indeed, to read from 
other minds what those minds never contained. Is he not 
also a mind creator? ‘‘ But the testimony of one is insuffi- 
sient.” True, but you can have that of hundreds if you 


wish. 
The following certificate was signed by those who were 


present during my stay, omitting, by request, those whose 
statement might get them into disfavor in their society and 
church (although their faith was as firm and evidence satis- 
factory as any) for-there are now Spiritual ‘Nicodemuses 
who come to Mott by night among our Christian ‘° rulers.” 
Memrpuis, Mo., Jan. 25, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, having attended the Spiritual 
seances of J. H, Mott, do hereby certify that we have seen 
nothing like fraud in all our experience with him, but it is 
our firm belief that we have repeatediy seen and held con- 
versations With our spirit friends and relatives, been in- 
formed of facts with which we were not heretofore 
acquainted, but which afterwards proved to be true; been 
reminded by apparitions of many circumstances with which 
none but ourselves and our departed friends could have 
known ; of this we are positive, have no doubts of their 
genuineness ; seen friends long ago reported dead, and in 
whose identity we could not be mistaken ; know of others 
who can testify to the same or similar facts, and are willing 
to be qualified to the truth of what we have hereby stated, 

This is signed by fifteen persons who have attended from 
‘three to a thousand seances. Their names can be had upon 
application. 

From Mr. Mott’s register from a vast number of names of 
~visitors who, we are informed, went away fully satisfied, we 
copy the following as well known; some of national repu- 
e ion. F. V. Bogy, United States Senator, Missouri ; Evans, 
secretary and treasurer Centennial exhibition, Philadelphia, 
Pa., General George C, Bingham, Attorney-General. of 
Missouri, artist ; Alonzo Thompson, State auditor, Mis- 
gouri ; Matilda Fletcher, Republican stump-speaker, Iowa ; 
Hon, Judge Belden, Central City, Col.; Hon. James R. 
Rollins, United States Senator ; Hon. W. McCreary, United 
States Secretary of War; Hon. J. B. Young, Marion, Iowa, 
Secretary of State; Hon. J. R, McGie, Secretary of State, 
Springfield, Il; Hon, James Rogers, ex-Senator, Burlin- 
game, Kan.; Hon, Mayor Smith, Quincy, Ill; Hon. ex- 
Mayor J. Jasper, Quincy, Ill; Hon. ex-Mayor Joseph 
Brown, St. Louis, Mo. 
` This testimony, Mr. Editor, is almost as substantial as 
4hat which convinces the Christian world that Jonah was 
swallowed by a whale, or that a virgin begot a lamb of 
-God, or that there are beasts in heaven full of eyes before 
and behind, or that it is possible for the Majesty of the 
akies to make a square circle, a cubical sphere, or a ten-year 
old horse out of a sucking colt in a minute, or that ali the 

waters of Egypt disappeared at once, and there flowed only 
the red fluid from animai veins and arteries, 

Christianity may condemn and deny Spiritualism, and 
„perhaps not withont cause, but before they do so they should 
-present better evidence than Spiritualists can. True, Spir- 
itwalism may be a humbug, and upon them rests the burden 
of proof ; but having offered thousands of witnesses, and 
4ens of thousands of facts, it now remains for its opponents 
40 meet, disprove, or refute them. Yours, D. JENKINS. 


Hannibal, Mo. 

As frost to the bud, and blight to the blossom, even such 
^ig self-interest to friendship, for confidence cannot dwell 
~gyhere -selfishness is porter at the gate,—Zupper. 


Letters from friends. 


A GREAT FREETHOUGHT CONVENTION, 

Bro. BENNETT: It is a saying that ‘“‘every one has 4 
hobby,” and I think it isa true saying, at least with every 
person who has any desire to make the world better. The 
investigator's “ hobby ” is to establish the Paine Hall on a 
firm basis as a monument to that great patriot whose coun- 
try was the world. The “ hobby” of The Index is to build 
up a great political party—the National Liberal League—the 
principal object of which shall be to entirely separate 
Church and State in this country. The ‘‘ hobby” of THe 
TRUTH SEEKER is (allowing myself to be judge) to wipe 
from the statute books of the country all laws that in the 
least interfere with perfect freedom of speech and of the 
press. 

For myself, I am prepared to aid all these objects with 
the little influence and ability I possess; but I have also my 
“hobby,” and I ask you all, and every Liberal in the land, 
to assist me, and that is to inaugurate 

GREAT CONVENTIONS OF FREETHINKERS, 
so large and intelligent that they will make themselves felt 
for good the world over, and I desire to make the 

WATKINS CONVENTION 

such a gathering. 
more than we can in any other way to advance all the other 
“ hobbies ” above-named. And because I believe this I 
shall spend every hour, as I have for the two last weeks, up 
to the time of the convention, to make this such a gatherin 
as I believe the times demand. And, to bring it about, 
shall spend for the purpose all the money I can get the 
friends of such a movement to intrust to me. Lam very 
thankful for every postage stamp that is sent me, as that 


allows me to write one more letter to some friend, urging ; 


his attendance and co-operation. 

And, to make this such a convention as it should be, ail 
classes of Liberals should unite in it—every man and woman 
who loves truth more than a creed. Although nota Spirit- 
ualist myself, I recognize the fact that a majority, at least, 
of the Liberals are made up of Spiritualists, and I was, 
therefore, greatly pleased when I learned that the distin- 
guished speaker and traveler, Dr. J. M. Peebles, was to be 
with us; then I desire that that brave old advocate of lib- 
erty, Parker Pillsbury, be with us to represent the truest 
friends of man this country ever produced—those known as 
Garrisonian Abolitionists; then we must have Mrs. Etiza- 
beth Cady Stanton, the most eloquent defender of the rights 
of her own sex there is in this country or any other. And 
Iam gratified to announce that the eloquent orator of Amer- 
ica, who is such a noble representative of the new enfran- 
chised race, 

HON. FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
isto be with us to inspire all who listen to him with the 
love of liberty, And many of your readers will be glad to 
know that the most interesting of public speakers, Elder 
Evans, and many of the Quaker people, who have suffered 
so much for opinion’s sake, are to take part in the Watkins 
Convention, And thousands will attend to listen to the 
most eloquent and popular orator of America, 

COL, ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 

Then many of the Radical reformers, who by their faith- 
fulness to Freethought are entitled to be renowned, will 
give us the benefit of their scholarship and eloquent cul- 
tured thought. And last, but not least, 

SCIENCE, THE BIBLE OF FREETHINKERS, 


will be represented by some of the ablest scientists of the 
age. So, friends, you see we are to have the “gult of the 
earth ” at the great convention, and we desire you, reader, 
to be with us. And we invite you to one of the most inter- 
esting summer resorts in America, It is worth the expense 
of your journey to gee the noted 

WATKINS GLEN, 
Hovenna Glen, etc. In fact the whole neighborhood where 
our convention is to be held is famous for its many and 
diversified scenic and attractive points, and visitors spend 
weeks there in exploring and enjoying the grand and begu- 
tiful things which Nature, our God, has spread out so lavish- 
ly, and which art and ingenuity have rendered easily access- 
ible. To such a place we invite you. 

THE HOTELS 

are large, and numerous, and well kept, and have agreed to 
entertain all who attend the convention at reduced rates. 


Then Iam happy to inform the readers of THE TRUTH. 


SEEKER that we are to have 
THE BEST OF SINGING. 

Prof. P. O. Hudson, of Detroit, accompanied by two dis- 
tinguished lady vocalists, will provide the instrumental 
music and singing. Prof. Hudson is known as the ‘‘ Lib- 
eral Sankey of the West.” 

Friends of Freethought of America, you can nearly all 
afford to take a short vacation from business and one trip 
for pleasure and amusement during the year. Take that 
vacation and trip and attend the convention, and, in addi- 
tion to ordinary benefits, get spiritual, moral, and intellect- 
ual food, and, more than all, help on the Liberal car of 
progress. Friends, let us all come together and join hearts 
and hands for the great conflict before us in behalf of men- 
tal liberty. Let us, for four days, forget any differences 
that may exist between us, and there get an inspiration that 
shall cause us to never again remember them, and compel 
us to work, side by side, in the most fraternal manner for 
the rights of humanity. Will you come, one and all? 

H. L, GREEN, Corresponding Secretary. 


COLOMA, CAL., July 1, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Friend: Since our Christian Con- 
gress has refused to repeal or modify those tyrannical so- 
called obscenity laws, I am pleased to notice in Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER Of the 22d inst. that a number of noble men of 
your city have formed the nuclens of a society, the main 
object of which is the suppression of Comstockism and to 


+ protect innocent persons from being persecuted under this 


accursed law, ‘This is an important step in the right direc- 
tion. I don’t believe that there is an honest and intelligent 
Infidel in the country who, knowing the nature of this law, 
and knowing the influence it has exercised in suppressing 
knowledge which every sensible person knows is very 
essential for the improvement and happiness of our race, 
will not cheerfully contribute for this purpose all that his 
circumstances will permit. I believe that a fund sufficient 
can be raised in this manner that will shield all worth 

persons who are in danger of persecution of this kind, 
thereby making the law unprofitable to Comstock and his 
unworthy associates; and, when they find that it don’t pay 
any longer, they will have no further use for the law.. 


-} Comstock’s last official exploit in inducing those three poor 


frail women to play mother Eve to a select audience, shows 
that he is already reduced to very low expedients in funding 
material to keep up his trade in nastiness. I also see that 
there is another encumbrance in the way of progression, 
which, if there is any difference, is worse than Comstockism, 
for we have that in front and can fight it to better advan- 
tage. But treachery in our own camp is hard to combat, 
and, before fully subdued, can materially injure our cause. 
The course which Abbot has pursued in regard to the peti- 
tion, and his conduct toward Tan TRUTH BEHEER, should 
convince every man and woman, who has three grains of 
common sense, that he is actuated by purely selfish, vain, 
jealous, and: egotistic motives. Through his great vanity 
and egotism he plainly shows that he would like to be 
looked upon as the great source from which all Liberal 
progress flows, and anything that does not emanate from 
his pen or cultured brain is bogus and must be discoun- 
tenanced and put down. Darwin says the fittest in the 
struggle for life survive. The same rule will apply in this 
contest. You have already deprived him of wings, and re- 
duced him, in my estimation, from a flying to a crawling, 
squirming insect. 

I have always looked upon preachers, especially cultured 
preachers who have deserted the cause of Jesus and de- 
clared themselves Freethinkers and Infidels, with suspicion. 


jI hold that a man who is insincere when pretending Chria- 
| tianity, is not always to be depended upon when advocating 
In doing this I believe we are doing : infidelity; he is either too shaky about the knees for an Infi- 


dels, or his mora] structure is rotten; and, if so, as long as 
he is accomplishing his narrow, selfish ends, he don’t care 
a continental what becomes of society or the human race 
generally. Please have my name enrolled on the list of the 
defense fund for twenty dollars, which Iam ready to pay 
when needed and called for. Friend Bennett, this is a long 
letter, and as you have already on several occasions in- 
dulgently given me a chance to have my say in THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, I do not expect you to print it. 
As ever, your friend, A, LORRY, 
HACKENSACK, N, J., May 20, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: Your article on tt More Comstock- 
ism’’ was excellent and worthy of commendation by all 
sensible persons having any experience or knowledge of 
sexual matters. Keep on with your good work until the 
modern Pharisees vanish before the efforts of the modern 
Infidels or Esgenes. Jesus of Nazareth is injured more by 
his pharisaical followers than by his Samaritan opponents. 
S. E. CLAPP. 


ANGOLA, IND., July 10, 1878. 

BROTHER BENNETT: Please pardon my impatience, as I 
mailed a card to you on the 8th, which, I presume, you have 
received. The ‘‘Champions of the Church” came rapidly 
to hand last eve ; of course, I have not read much of it as 
yet. Have looked it over and am well pleased and proud 
to lay it upon my centre-table with Thomas Paine’s great 
works, Lord Amberley’s, and the '‘ World’s Sages, Think- 
ers and Reformers.” Go on in the good work of giving to 
the world such knowledge as will effectually wipe out 
priestcraft and superstition. The coming generations will 
bless you, and may bless you now. Continue to show up 
Comstock. There are those who do not believe there are 
any such transactions as you publish ii s. him. 
8. J. MINER. 


CORRECTION, 


SALAMANCA, N. Y., July 12, 1878. 

FRæND BENNETT: An error of mine appeared in Dr. 
Peeble’s letter last week, It should have read, “ During my 
two years’ voyage around the world, I witnessed Spiritual 
manifestations among the Bohmans of India and the Buddh- 
ists of China and Ceylon.” 

J am sure that hundreds of the Doctor's American 
friends will be pleased to meet him at the Watkins Conven- 
tion. He has become the most famous traveler of this 
country. H. L, GREEN. 


“ ANOTHER FIT OF THE MORALS.” 


BROTHER BENNETT : I suppose the best of us are liable 
to fits, I certainly have fits of moral indignation every 
time I read THE TRUTH Senger, as Iam impressed with 
the barbarous persecutions and ferocious pursuit by our 
Christian enemies through Comstock & Co., and the narrow- 
ness and illiberality of pretended truth seekers and re 
formers. 

A friend of mine used to say of a woman who would put 
on great. airs of wounded purity at some rumor of social or 
sexual impropriety, that she had ‘‘another fit of the mor- 
als.” Some of your correspondents, both Materialists and 
Spiritualists, seem to have the same kind of fits, and it is 
hard to tell whether they are for the truth or against it. 
Happy would it be for the cause of truth if such fits were 
few and seldom in the ranks of those who pretend to be 
expanded, liberal, and charitable. Not a few pretended 
Liberals virtually say, My feelings and opinions shall rule 
or ruin. I have go; to the top of the great stairway of 
progress and human ascent, and I forbid auy man or wo- 
man passing or attempting to pass by or beycnd mein any 
sense or degree. I can scan the whole universe with my 
moral and intellectual eyes. My mind is the standard for 
the world. Some of them seem to feel that they ‘‘ can ex- 
pound and expostulate, fabricate and concatenate, demon- 
strate and elucidate all the hidden mysteries of creation,” 
as à rough old fellow used to say. They are very free and 
liberal, but communists and free lovers fill them with 
holy horror. The fact is, sach persons are too blinded by 
their own selfishness to see or appreciate the spirit and pur- 
pose of true communism, and they have no love in their 
natures to be free, f 

O ye Liberals, of every name and class, I beseech you, at 
this critical period, to come out of your “‘fits of the mor- 
als,” and all kinds of fits, and Jet us have a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together at the car of truth, and 
roll it on irresistibly to the salvation of bumanity from all 
sin and slayery ! 

The negro in the woods prayed to the Lord to save him 
from the approaching bear, and then said, “ O Lord, if you 
can’t help me, don’t help the bear!” If you Liberals can- 
not help the cause of truth and humanity, do not by your 
selfishness, prejudice, or jealousy, your egotism, and self- 
righteousness, divide our strength or *' kili the goose to get 
the golden egg.” The best of us have no “morals” or 
goodness to boast of, some being weak and deficient in one 
sense, and some ‘in another; none are all-wise. We all 
want freedom to think and express our thoughts, to grow 
and expand into the light and liberty of truth. 

The ‘‘ irrepressible conflict” between truth and error, free- 
dom and elavery, the “higher law,” and the despotism 
and tyranny of priestcraft, political-craft, and money-power 
between individual liberty and Church and State, demand 
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the combined intelligence, vigilance, and discreet action of 

all Liberal minds, or martyrdom and blood will be upon us. 

“Give me liberty [liberty in every true sense} or give me 
death.” J. H. Coox, 
QLEN HALL, PA., July 12, 1878. 

Brorner BENNETT: Hurrah for ‘The Champions !” It 
is the book of books, that- iş, it exceeds all that you have 
hitherto published. We are sure several copies will soon be 
ordered from this vicinity. As we cannot all read at once 
the one copy sent me, the one who is so fortunate as to get 
possession of it of course reads aloud and the rest listen, so 
eager are we to become acquainted with its contents. 

To say the whole appearance of the book, paper, type, 
binding, and form, is ‘‘ first rate,” would be no exaggera 
tion, The subject matter we will not attempt to discuss. 
Those who have read its extracts in THE TRUTH SEEKER 
have only a faint idea of its excellence as a whole. The 
modern inquisitor, Anthony Comstock, and the sinfni 
clergy of the past and present are dealt with in the author's 
usual uxsparing and truthful style. 

Let every subscriber of THE TRUTH SEEKER possess one, 
read it, and show it to his friends and neighbors, not lend it, 
but invite and urge each and all to purchase one for them- 
selves, that they may have always at hand such a valuable 
historical anti-Christian volume with which to confound 
their enemies. 

Again, I advise all to purchase, read, compare, and 
reflect, that you may become more and more confirmed in 
the great fact that Christianity is only one of the religions 
of the world, and in most respects the worst, since it was 
founded on a lie, has been propagated through blood, and 
seeks to universalize and perpetuate itself by fraud, tyranny, 
injustice, and a total disregard of the rights of individual 
religious thought, speech, and action, as evinced in the late 
efforts to deprive people of their liberty for speaking their 
own views in these United States of free, happy, proud 
America. - i 

Then circulate ‘‘ The Champions” and all the Freethought 
publications, seek to induce all to patronize Liberal books, 
papers, lectures, lecturers, and conventions. Let all attend 
the Watkins Convention, August 22d, and form an army 
of the veteran thinkers of the country which shall intimi- 
date the foe and prove to them that we are in earnest, 
quite as much so as any reformers in any age of the 
world. All hail, then, to ‘‘ The Champions,” twin sister or 
brother of the ‘‘ Sages!” Let its light shine so that those who 
have never known the character of the ‘‘ Holy Fathers” 
and the "defenders of the faith,” may become enlightened 
as to their infamy, and loose a)l respect for a religion that 
has flourished by such means, through such men, and under 
the force of such henious crimes. Erra E, GIBSON. 


SNOWVILLE, VA., July 7, 1878. 
DEAR BROTHER Bennett: I have just received the 

ʻ Career and Crimes of Anthony Comstock,” and am real 
glad thee published him three times over, first. giving us a 
foretaste in the T. S., then binding him up in that noble 
and immortal work, ‘‘ The Champions of the Church,” 
where his name will go down to posterity Jinked with those 
other holy, pious, fanatical murderers, villians, and scoun- 
drels, and lastly, devoting a whole pamphlet to his exclusive 
exposure | I suall circulate mine all over this portion of the 
Old Dominion, aud hope and trust that it will be a means of 
adding thousands of names to the next petition for the mod- 
ification or annulling of the unjust law that has given him 
such power over good, true, noble, just, and humanitarian 
thinkers and workers for the world’s highest good. This 
little book is juat the thing for every one of the 70,000 peti- 
fioners to have and to lend, and I hope each.one will buy 
a copy, thus giving material aid as well as personal influence 
towards crushing out a law that is capable of being put to 
such unjust and wicked uses as the Comstock law has been. 

Fight on, Bennett, with might and main, 

“Till they no longer blot and stain 

Fair freedom’s holy cause! 

Fight till the eagle of free speech 
Shall burst her prison bare, 
And till the bigots cease to screech 
At Progress’ rolling cars!” 
ELMINA D. SLENKER. 


: 920 F ST., WASHINGTON, D, C. 
BRoTHER BENNETT : This summer will doubtless be mem- 
orable in the history of the Liberal movement, therefore 
I suggest that the coming convention at Watkins inaugu- 
rate a world’s convention of philanthropists to be held at 
Washington in 1883. I learn from Dr. J. M. Peebles, who 
has returned from a second trip around the world, that 
there are plenty of people of means in all countries who 
would probably be glad of the honor to represent their 
people in a convention of this magnitude. Itis highly prob- 
able that if there could be a general coming together among 
the nations of the earth, and if they should conclude, after 
due deliberation, to issue an address to the world, advising 
among other things, Stephen Girard’s plan for training the 
young, a court of arbitration to settle all disputes among 
nations, and a universal religion or creed for all, by the 
dawn of the twentieth century all military establishments 
on the planet could be disbanded. I think the clergy 
could consistently endorse this movement, as all must dis- 
cover that on the principle that ‘‘the friction of thought 
brings wisdom,” this coming together will be the first prac- 
tical step towards bringing the ‘‘peace on earth, good will 
to men,” they have so long prayed for. Cordially yours, 

8. M. BALDWIN. 

ToLEDO, O., July, 1878. 
Frrenp BENNETT : Feeling as a Liberal should feel, I 
cannot but send you a few words of praise, and applaud 
your prompt action in sending out petitions to be signed tor 
the purpose of submitting them to President Hayes, in the 
hope of obtaining a timely pardon for E. H. Heywood, a 
man who committed no crime gave to write his honest con- 
victions, and sending them through the United States mail 
to those who had a desire to read his views on certain 
topics that just now. may seem out of place to those that 
have a desire to be highly ‘‘respectable.” But wherein is 
there any justice in saying, “that he has committed a crime 
for writing his honest convictions?” Is it right or just to 
confiscate his property and to deprive him of his liberty 
simply because he declined to make a hypocrite of him- 
self? I hope that every subscriber of THE TRUTH.SEEKER 
will cut out the petition, circulate it, and have it signed by 
all who have a desire to have justice done. I-hope every 
Liberal in this country may follow in your footsteps and 
become an active. worker in the. cause of truth, although 
some ‘‘ cultured” editor may write a dozen columns con- 
. demning your actions in circulating petitions, Can any one 
Point.to a single instance wherein you were wrong? Per- 
haps you are wrong.:now in having petitions circulated: for 
. the purpose’ of: obtaining a pardon for one who-is deprived 


of his liberty, simply because what he wrote was uppopu- 
lar? Perbaps you were wrong when you circulated peti- 
tions for the purpose of ‘repealing or modifying ” certain 
laws that make it possible to confiscate a man’s property 
and deprive them of their sacred rights merely fer opin- 
ion’s sake. ; 

These are questions for honest men and women to de- 
cide. Let some cultured man inform us where the Consti- 
tution gives Congress any right to regulate what shall be 
carried in the mails save limiting bulk and weight, and to 
exclude such srticles that from their nature may be danger- 
ous to handle, or such as may become detrimental to other 
matter inthe same mail, I say any one remaining within the 
above limit is protected by the Constitution, and whenever 
Congress goes beyond this it exceeds the power granted by 
the Semen and hence such laws must be unconstitu- 
tional. 

You are right, Bro. Bennett, let it bè repeal henceforth or 
until the Constitution is made to read different. Long may 
you yet be spared to manage the affairs of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, and may its columns in the future, as they have in 
the past, suppress wrong, expose fraud, and superstition, 
and maintain and defend truth and justice. 


Sincerely your friend, J. E. FRICK. 


LONDONYVILLE, N. Y., June 11, 1878. 
DEAR FREND BENNETT: We are more and more interest- 
ed in TuE TRUTH SEEKER each week. You are having 
quite a time with some of your contemporaries. Why 
couldn’t they have gotat it one at a time? It is rather a 
task to attend to them all at once. Mr. Abbot is making a 
great fuss about the ‘‘ petition,” and the Rev. Comstock, but 


in my humble eyes, it is merely a display of cultured cow- 
ardice. J honestly believe that if the ‘‘ Comstock laws” 
were abolished, this same cultured (?) Liberal would de- 
nounce Comstock as loudly as any in the land. I should 
like to have the pleasure of telling him that I was one of the 
signers to that much abused “petition,” and that there is no 
one in the land more opposed to real obscenity than I. My 
mother, husband, aunt, and uncle were also signers, and we 
were all fully aware of the true tenor and object of the peti- 
tion. Some of our best citizens signed it, and the first and 
ablest lawyer in Louisville, Ky., where I then resided, Hon. 
Isaac Caldwell, promised to sign it and to get other signers, 
but when my husband called at his office for that purpose, 
he was from the city on urgent business, and we were not 
sure when he would return, so the petition was forwarded 
to you. Onthe whole, friend Bennett, do you not think it 
is possible that one of those little monsters with green eyes 
has taken up its abode in the office of The Index ? 

Don’t you think it is about time the order of things was 
reversed, and a new religion. formed, in which the devil 
shall take the place of God? Theidea seems to be, worship 
the most powerful, and as majority rules, it is about time we 
were becoming possessed of a righteous fear of the devil. 
God has passed his black sheep over tothe devil, until 
jane lower *‘ H ” is the largest by far, and now ‘‘ the devil 
i takes his own,” and it is only afew poor white sheép that 
¿are borne in triumph through the ‘‘ celestial gates.” Just 
think of the hundreds of ‘‘ black sheep ” that have for ages 
| been pouring into hell. First thing we know there'll be 
another ‘‘ battle in heaven,” and this time it will be God 
‘who will be kicked out, for his brother is in power now. 
How fovlish in our ‘‘ Heavenly Father” to help the devil 
; by giving him so many of his own (God’s) children to be his 
subjects, and thereby build up his energetic power. It seems 
to me that instead of condemning them eternally, I would 
devise some plan to get them back atter they had been duly 
‘punished. Jor my part I believe heaven istoo small to hold 
all of his children, and God sends those he doesn’t want to his 
brother ; therefore heaven is select, not even a chance for 
cultured Libers1:. Mra. WINNIE ASPINWALL. 


| MEETING OF SPIRITUALISTS. 

| DM. Bennett: Please mention that the next quarterly 

i meeting of the Spiritualists of western New York will be 

| held in the Universalist church at Lockport, on Saturday 

‘and Sunday, the 3d and 4th of August, 1878. All are cor- 

dially invited to come and help the cause along. 

\ J. H. Szpver, 

| Grorex H. TAYLOR, } Com. 

| Mrs. P. GREGORY, 

| 

i W oopHULt, ILL., July 3, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I am one ot the seventy thousand 
signers of your petition, and I look npon itas # base slan- 
der to be charged as an obscenist. I am old enough to 
know the pretenses that are used to accomplish other pur- 
poses than those held out. As for the prohibiting of ob- 
scenity that is to corrupt the morals of society, that is all 
right. It is possible this was the only intention of the 
present law, but the wording of it is such that it can be used 
to cover much, useful information, both physical and relig- 
ious, and as it now stands worded is dengerous in the 
hands of religious bigots and old allopathic physicians, 
The effort now making to get God and Jesus Christ in our 
national Constitution is claimed only to do honor to God 
and his son. With this umencment in our Constitution and 
the Comstock law under the running of the Y. M. C. A., 
where, I ask, would be our religious liberties ? You can 
find a true example of them carried out by reading the 
history of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the only 
safeguard to religious and political liberty is the union in 
the Infidel ranks every year, and every disunion feeling 
among the Liberals is now held asa triumph by the relig- 
ious intolerants. I now entreat, in the name of humanity 
and for the protection and benefit of the rising generation, 
for you to dismiss the demon of jealousy, and Jetrennion and 
fellowship he our motto. As for the petition got up by you, 
it is possible you were a little hasty, and with a little more 
deliberation might have avoided this war, yet I can look at 
it in no other Hght under the existing circumstances than 
that the attack on you was uncalled for. Therefore let an 
amneaty be proclaimed and a child's bargain made: each one 
let the other alone, and let us be what we profess to be, a 
peaceable set of people. Respectfully yours, 
; Isaac PADEN. 


[STRIGHTLY BRIVATE. ] 

MIDSTER PENNEDT: I vish do say dat I am nod apble do 
wride you sum dings dis veak, so you need not egspect dis 
leedle ledder. Itcle yu pefore all apout te vay de parsons 
vas goin on a phoclin te peebles, and I vear dey is not so 
mudgly phecled py te parsons as py demselves. I nodtice 
de volkes who goes do gurch abpear do dinks dey vas so 
mudge petter nor as cdithers who do nod go so ofdten, only 
42 c how te rasgslity of te humbug is brogressing. I nod- 
tice de zandemodious of de self elect. generally modsi alvays 
‘predty soon somedime “schmell some mize” ven a shtran- 
ger valks. indo a-goundry village- gurch, if he don’t not 
magke of himself a hibbogrite, and pud on a long vase, and 


magkes his lips mudder some ding dat he knows noding all 
apout to Lordt Cheesus who vas sendt on an crrandt into te 
shadow of te holy ghost through de blessed virgin 2 shed 
some plood to save te becbles! Dat vas a zamble of te vay 
te peebles vas 2 pe saved! 

But, midster Pennedt, udondt not dink pud dai ish a hum- 
bug, and dat doo mudght plood of te innocendt has peen 
shed in dat plan mitout saving de guility. 1 condt not 
dink anypodty can pe saved from ter zins! Watever oders 
may dink apoud it, ain’t.id? If dey zin, it gomes from 
ignorapze, and tey must surfer 2 de egstendt of te nadtural 
law. But tey may pe enlightened py yours drocly, Scumror. 


OHAMPAIGN, ILL., July 10, 1878. 

To Mr. Truesdell, et al: It bas been said, “In the multi- 
tude of council there is wisdom.” I certainly hope that 
truth will prevait. If I am wrong in my judgment I hope 
to be righted. If you are wrong, I hope yon will be open 
to conviction. If we were to take your examples as con- 
clusive evidence, we would no doubt reach the same con- 
clusions you seem to have done, but if we should accept 
the example of the great nations of the earth in their social 
relations, we would adopt their system of caste and nobit- 
ity. .You seem to have misunderstood my reference to the 
Spartans. I did not cite them as an example in favor of 
inflation, but as an example that money, made of other 
things besides gold and silver, may be as good, and 1 believe 
much better than money made of those metals. The most 
superficial observer might see that the code of laws made 
by that great philanthropist, Lycurgus, which raised Spar- 
ia to be the most powerful State in Greece, might be 
as good an example of equitable financial rules as the rules 
instituted by those powerful States of Russia and Austria 
in behalf of a powerful caste of wealthy nobles. You say 
their iron money failed when the Spartans failed with their 
arms. I suspect our paper money will fail when the Stars 
and Stripes succumb to the banner of another nation, but if 
it serves us till then, and I think it will, it will bə well. We 
want it to serve us well while we live and exist as a nation, 
without thinking of what it will be worth after the wreck 
of governments. You say thatin France“ in 1796 nearly 
the whole volume of worthless paper promises were found in 
the hands of the laboring class.” This statement cannot be 
true from the nature of the relations of rich and poor, 
except by a gigantic preconcerted plot with the capitalists. 
The capitalists tried that here in Illinois in 1860 with our 
“ gold basis ” wild-cat ‘‘ money,” but they could not unload it 
on the laboring class. You say that ‘if the early financial 
history of France does not prove consoling to the irredeem- 
able currency advocates, surely her present condition will 
not comfort them to-day. She stands without a rival in 
financial prosperity, and why? Because sie holds more 
specie in her vaults, per circulation and per capita, than any 
other nation on the globe.” True, but what inference shall 
we draw from that ? France issued a large volume of paper 
currency and tried to trade with other nations. We have 
burned up much of our paper currency, and passed prohib- 
itory tariff laws, and the result has been laborers have been 
turned off, consumption at home has ceased, the wheels of 
enterprise have stopped, and gloom hangs over the land, 
Rachel is mourning not for her first-born, but for something 
for her children to eat. -Whose example should we follow 
now, that of France or of John Sherman ? 

The examples of Russia’s and Austria’s financial policy 
may be true as stated, but as you say their notes were in- 
creased in amount as they decreased iu value. That seems 
to have been an objectless inflation. We do not propose 
any such thing. We propose simply to pay our national 
debt and then do our best to keep up the value of those 
notes, If they fall in value, it simply makes all property 
bear its pro rata of the war debt. The soldier was offered 
no insurance for his life and blood, although it was confis- 
cated for the welfare of the country. We propose now to 
estabiish an American system, making tne citizens’ blood 
and muscle as sacred as his property, and whea we confis. 
cate soldiers to prosecute a warin the future, we will con- 
fiscate Money enough to provide for his wants. I have but 
one request to make of you, Mr. Truesdell, do not claim 
that your arguments are in behalt of the laborer, for we 
would then have the anomaly of the capitalist making a des- 
perate effort in behalf of the laborer and the laborer making 
a desperate effort in behalf of the capitalist, and so our 
argument would be illogical. J. R. Parks, 


ta ——— 
Jamieson ys. Ditzler. 


The debate between W. F. Jamieson and Rev. Jacob 
Ditzler, D.D., at Kirksville, Mo., is thus mentioned by the 
St. Louis Daily Journal: 


‘The Rev, Mr. Ditzler is a learned and shrewd debater 
upon matters pertaining to the doctrine of baptism, but his 
recent experience up country has doubtless taught hima 
lesson he’}] not be likely to forget. We allude to his debate 
with Mr. Jamieson, the Freethinker. The divine inspira- 
tion of the Bible was the subject under discussion, and the 
newspaper reports of the debate, together wilh the subse- 
quent condition of the religious community, indicate that 
Ditzler was badly worried, not to say badly beaten. The 
Frecthiukers are as good-natured as ‘you please over the 
result, Whilu the other people are exceedingly sour and 
angry. Mr. Ditzler will douytless confine himself hereafter 
to the discussion of the cold water phases of his belief.” 


Mr. Jamieson is filling lecture engagements in Kansas. 
Those wishing his services for courses of lectures, and to 
organize Liberal Leagues, should apply early. Address 


Box 1250, Kansas City, Mo. 
p 

“The Champions of the Church, Their Crimes and. Per- 
secutions,” by D. M, Bennett, is a handsome octavo volume 
of more than 1100 puges. The main purpose of the author 
seems to have been to give a brief and succinct account of 
the cruelties and persecutions practiced by distinguished 
leaders of the Christian Church since the advent of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Of course it embodies a history of many of 
the most important events in the rise and fali of nations, 
and also biographies of the distinguished ornaments and 
diabolical characters of both the Romish and Protestant 
churches. The writer claims that nothing has been exag- 
gerated; all is given as found in the most reliable authori- 
ties, and he leaves the reader to decide after a careful peru- 
sal, whether the persecution, torture, imprisonment, eruelty, 
bloodshed, and slaughter which the Christian Church has 
visited upon millions of unfortunate beings are proofs of the 
truth, divinity, and superiority of the Christian religion, 
The work is published by the Liberal and Scientific Pub-. 
lishing House, No. 141 Eighth street, New York. Price, 
$3.—Boston Herald, 
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Questions Proposed in Rhyme, and | 
Answered in Prose. 


The young throng pass on without him; 
The very air is full of sounds, 
Of victories of (uncultured hounds). 


laughed, but they were serious and redoubt- ter have no law for the prevention of an al- 
able laughers, often concealing tears. After leged crime, than a law which cannot or is 
a hundred years Voltaire is still necessary to 


BY HORACE A. BILLINGS, 
Who says weallin Adam fell, 
How all against God’s laws rebel, 


And therefore ought to goto hell? 
The Orthodox Cbristian. 


Who says by nature we're depraved, 
That" hell with infants’ skulls is payed,” 
- While only the elect are saved ? 
The Presbyterian. 


Who says of works we should not boast, 

Yet prays the loudest—shouts the most, 

Saying, Lord send down the Holy Ghost? 
The Methodist. 


Who say, Oh sinner be advised, 
Believe, repent, and be baptized. 
Do these, and you’ll not be despised ? 
The Campbellites andali Baptists. 


Who says that Christ and Mother Ann, 
Have intruduced the wisest plan 
Thateaver was devised for man? 

The shaking Quaker. 


Who from the orthodox are driven 

Forsaying all will be forgiven, 

And every one will go to heaven? 
The Universailists, 


Who says there is an inner sight 

That always guides us in the right, 

Which bids mankind to never fight? 
The Friend or Quaker. 


Who (could they have the power) would take 
Freethinkers to the burning stake, 
And persecute for Jesus’ sake? 

Both Romanists and Protestants. 


Who think the priesthood alla sham, 

A lazy, non-producing cian, 

And all not worthatinker’s d 
Tho Infidels, 


Who knows (don’t deem the question odd) 
Who Cain's wife was—in land of Nod? 
And who knows that there is a God? 
Nobody, unless we except our Cyrus 
Romulus R, T. 


? 


— c 


Indexiana. 


Tis aown in Boston. or the *' hub,” 
Where” culture” tries to earn its grub 
By sending to its cultured minds 
Diserepancies it often finds 

With those who battle with the evils 

O? modern superstitious devils 

OF Moody’s theologie hells 

Of fire and brimstone that he smells 


The “cultured” mind is very " tender.” 
Like some that oft go on a“ bender.” 
Although with Liberal cloak disguised 
The ‘common herd” he does despise. 
To cultured minds he tells his tale 
So often that his story’s stale; 
“Liberalism must come to naught: 
With minds uncultured it is fraught.” 


pe 


Inits great ranks good men are found, 
Daily he hears the ''seekers” sound, 
And those who battle with their might 
To show the wrong and prove the right, 
And to beat back great errors past. 
They’ro conquering superstition fast: 
But yet with this he still complains 
Because they have uncultured brains. 


Indexiana thinks ‘tis wrong 

To sing an anti-Comstock sone. 
“Uncultured minds!” Itis not niea 

To talk of them suppressing vice. 

To think there could be any flaws, 

In the pure godly Comstock laws! 
“What! beard the lion in his den 

With names of seventy thuusand men ?” 


What if petition is & right 
Sacred to all as day or night? 
” Uncultured minds,” are not the ones 
To speak their views in thunder tones; 
Indexiana’s culturea thought 
Is where the prayer should have been sought; 
From this source, had you but appealed, 
‘T were modified if not repealed. 


But now you’ve gone beyond the bounds 
Of Liberal thought—uneultured hounds 
And by this act ‘tis plainly seen 

You love the nasty and “obscene.” 
You'll only make the chances less 

For cultured thought mankind to bless, 
'Phey’ll call it Infidel sedition 

And will not notice your petition. 


And now the Congress has adjourned, 

Your great petition they have spurned. 
“I told you so; I knew it well,” 

Cultured minds can always tell. 

There could be nothing more absurd 

Than yielding to the “ common herd.” 

Choose cultured minds to take the lead, 

Not men that once raised ** garden seed.” 


“*Tis passing strange, and quite absurd, 
That they could doubt my cultured word 
And go and get a man to pen it— 

A Wakeman or aD. M. Bennett; 
Men well enough with rabid views, 
And fighting wiih the ancient Jews; 
And publishing what they call truth, 


Which cultured minds learned notin youth. 


~ And thus, amidst our cultured fears, 
We are thrown back ahundred years; 
Thus rashness does it every time, 
Ero Freethought has yet reached his prime. 
Thus battling by the common throng 
‘Gainst sixty thousand preachers strong, 
Aud cultured minds with learning great, 
They must learn to labor and to wait.” 


Thus mourns the great Indexiana, 
“What's the matter now with Hannah?” 
. He seems to fear some great intrigue 
Agaiost the “ cap:ain of the league.” 
While his cultured thoughts are spouting, 


A few more men like Brother Leland, 

To give ’em fits, would make a free land; 
And Brother Bennett with ‘truth seekers,” 
Can butt against ten thousand preachers. 
And thousands more, that’s just as good, 
Are helping stay the awful flood 

Of theologie superstition, 

If culture does not give permission. 


But, Brother Bennett, pray do hush, 
T. C. has smashod him into mush; 
Don’t kill him, though he killed your bill, 
I’m suro by this he’s got his fill. 
And when a thing has come to pass 
That plainly shows some one’s an 488, 
Why, let him bray, when e’er he will, 
All will know ‘tis a donkey still. 
—C, W. HALL, 


The Yoltàire Centenary. 


Darras, Texas, July 4, 1878. 

D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir ; In a late num- 
ber of THE TRUTH SEEKER there was pub- 
lished the speech delivered at the Gaité thea- 
ter by Victor Hugo, on the occasion of the 
hundredth anniversary of Voltaire’s death. 
On the same day there was made another 
speech in Paris on the same subject by Lau- 
rent Pichat, Senator, at the Cirque Ameri- 
cain. Of that discourse I here below give an 
original translation from the Measiger Fran- 


-| co-Americain, hoping that you will deem it 


worthy of presentation to your readers 
through the columns of Tus TRUTH SEEK- 
ER. Respectfully yours, GEO. CRETIEN. 

“M. Laurent Pichat, Senator, who pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Cirque Ameri- 
cain, held May 30th, spoke as follows : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen: Called to the 
honor of presiding at this municipal festival 
of the Voltaire Centenary, I wish first to 
thank the two honorable presidents who are 
assisting me, the president of the council- 
general of the Seine, and the president of 
the Municipal Council of Paris, and recog- 
nize that T occupy a place that should belong 
to them. Next I must thank, on the part of 
the municipality of Paris that authorizes me 
to speak in its name, the numerous general 
and municipal councilors of the départe- 
ments that have given their adhesion to the 
committee of the Centenary, and whose rep- 
res‘ ntatives figure among us; the Masonic 
lodges of Paris, and the départements, which 
have not forgotten that Voltaire received 
initiation into the fraternity ; the delegates 
of the arrondissements of Paris who loaned to 
the getting up of the Centenary a helping 
hand ; the workmen’s syndicates, that are 
ever ready for all noble enterprises, and the 
youth of our schools, always eager and gen- 
erous. 

“ Voltaire, after having struggled during 
a long existence, under all forms, tragedy, 
correspondence, philosophy, history, died 
surrounded by honors and a kind of deifica- 
tion. After a hundred years of repose, we 
approach his memory to honor and thank 
him for what he did for the sake of reason 
and justice. His life consecrated to redoubt- 
able polemics, to battles without rest, had 
not an hour of repose, and when we lean 
over him, we see his ashes burning still, for- 
ever stirred by pens which fanatics pass 
among themselves, from hand to hand. If 
there is no appeasement, let us console our- 
selves and be calmed. What now transpires 
is a proof of the good that Voltaire did, and 
the good that yet remains for himtodo. Is 
not to be hated after a hundred years by 
those who prescribe liberty, justice, and 
reason, the supreme consecration ‘of glory ? 
The past has been a land of struggle ; the 
present is a land of struggle. This termina- 
tion of the Centenary we are celebratimg has 
something that does not dieplease me. All 
the enemies of Voltaire are foes of the re- 
public, and we can count them and measure 
their strength. They are reduced to the per- 
sonel of the 16th of May. After rising against 
us these wretched allies rise against Voltaire. 
The war against fanaticism, undertaken by 
Voltaire, was without peace. His name isa 
bugbear that some people would to-day ex- 
hibit to push the frightened multitudes into 
the churches and confessionals. But it is 
too late. The fury of our adversaries, the 
folly of their demonstrations, the excess of 
their abusive language, their rage, all are 
vain, puerile. They can expose the Holy 
Sacrament the same as for days of great dis- 
asters, the marquises league themselves with 
the women of la Halle. Itistoolate. How 
YVultaire would have laughed at their rebels 
against reason. That terrible lauga has been 


`| reproached him by thote who have been un- 


willing to understand him. Laughter is the 
French weapon par excellence; the sword, 
rapid and supple, that one would do wrong 
to despise. Voltaire has laughed ; likewise 
Rabelais, Moliere, and Beaumarchais also 


us, and we must turn to him and cali bim to 
our aid. Read his works, and you shall not 
find better to-day to help you give expres- 
sion to your thoughts. 

This festival is not a homage to death ; it 
is å tribute to life. There has been some 
speaking recently of that bettering of public 
morals for which we are indebted to Voltaire. 
I shall cite only two examples. Of yore, for 
a verse or witticism one was thrown into the 
Bastille ; Voltaire was incarcerated there 
twice. On the register of that prison I have 
seen his name, besides that of Cartouche. 
To-day we go only to Sainte Pelagie ; it is 
too much, but still there is amelioration. 
For not having uncovered his head to a relig- 
ious procession, the Chevalier de Labarre was 
tortured and decapitated. To-day, a like act, 
jin spite of concentrated ires, would only in- 
spire a few ridiculous phrases to some fanat- 
ical writer, hence there is progress. The 
spirit of Voltaire glided over the corrupted 
society, in the midst of which he lived, like 
a breath of irony, that announced the tem- 
pest and prepared the downfall. Voltaire 
was, with Montesquieu and Rousseau, one 
of the three figures of Right. Michalet 
says somewhere ‘that Voltaire could never 
resign himself to see the flight of justice, 
‘ Montesquieu,’ says he, ‘ can display resigna- 
tion; Voltaire never. Voltaire is the one 
who suffers, the one who has taken upon 
himself the pains of humanity, who resents 
and pursues iniquity, All the harm fanati- 
cism and tyranny did to the world was done 
to Voltaire. Martyr, universal victim, it is 
he that was murdered on St, Barthol»mew’s 
day, he that was burnt at Seville, he that the 
Parliament of Toulouse plays with Calas. 
He cries, he laughs, amidst sufferings, terrible 
mirth beneath which crumbles the Bastilles 
of tyrants. He had a glimpse of the prom- 
ised land, the aged athlete! ‘Behold,’ says 
the historian, ‘behold the revolution you 
have wrought. Before dying, contemplate 
your work,’ and he shows to him our epoch, 
his accomplished task and his memory ven- 
erated. That is why our enemies detest 
him, and why we should love him. Then 
Jet us salute him, this great and venerable 
man, who has filled a ceniury with his re- 
nown. He appears to us an octogenarian 
amidst the snows of the Alps, but forever 
young and in constant resurrection. Let us 
salute him, and greet in him the holy revolu- 
tion, and'in his memory the memory of our 
fathers. 


er 
Freethought and Obscenity. 


The following letter, with the sensible 
remarks appended, we take from the Boston 
Investigator. They have the “true ring.” 


Mr. EDITOR: Lagree with our very able 
friend, Mr. B. F. Underwood, in his article 
of last week, wherein he says that Free- 
thought is not in sympathy with any kind 
of indecency. But I cannot agree with him 
when he says that heis not in favor of re- 
pealing the present law under which law nui- 
sance Comstock is allowed to persecute hon- 
est men and women. I think that such a law 
ought to be repealed, and when this is done, 
we can then determine what kind of a law, 
if any, is needed for the prevention of ob- 
scenity. For my own part, I have not much 
more faith in law to improve and refine our 
literature, than I have in the same agency 
to advance and sustain religion; and I see 
not why Comstock is needed in the one case 
nor a Pope in the other. Ina free country 
like ours—freer in theory, however, than in 
practice—I have the right, I think, to judge 
for myself what is obscene or otherwise, and 
it is none of Comstock’s business whether 
he agrees with me or not. I contend that I 
have as much right to circulate Heywood’s 
books as Comstock has to circulate the Bi- 
ble; but asthe law does not permit this, it 
should be repealed. 

Yours for equal rights, 
Sam’ COOLIDGE. 


Mr. Underwood is evidently correct in his 
opinion that Freethought is not in sympa- 
thy with any kind of indecency; but we 
agree with Mr. Coolidge, that the Comstock 
law, so ‘called, should be repealed, as being 
the best thing that can be done with it. The 
law is not needed; it does not remedy the 
evil complained of—if anything, it is pro- 
moted thereby ; furthermore, it strikes at 
the freedom of speech, the freedom of the 
press, and the freedom of the mails. A law 
which makes its agent a spy and an informer 
that he may be able, by deceptive means, to 
entrap the honest and unsuspecting, thus 
abbetting the very offense which he pretends 
to remove, is a disgrace to the nation, Bet- 


not enforced except by committing erime. 
The law in question, like that against blas- 

| phemy, is wrong in principle, contrary to 
the Constitution and individual rights, and 
should be repealed, not because we wish to 
favor obscenity, but because we would not 
have honest men persecuted and put in 
prison under a false charge, and when their. 
motive is to do good rather than evil.—dHd. 
Investigator. 


Facts from my Sunday Readings. 


“All sciences cultivated in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were taught in Latin; 
all books with respect to them were written 
in that language. It would have been 
deemed a degradation of any inportant sub- 
ject to have treated of it in a modern Jan- 
guage. This confined silence without a very 
narrow circle, as the learned alone were 
thus admitted into the circle of knowledge.” 

ALMANAC ITEMS FOR JUNE. 

The eleventh day of that month is dedi- 
cated in our calendars to St. Barnabas, the 
apostle, and is a holiday of the Church of 
England. In the days of old style, the 11th 
of June was the longest day of the year, 
hence an ancient rhyme, 

“ Barnaby bright, 

Tho longest day and the shortest night.” 

The 12th is Ember day; the 15th St, Vitus 
day. This saint was a Sicilean martyr. 
From him, though it is not known why, is 
named the disease called St. Vitus’ dance, 
and it was believed also that rain on this day 
indicated rain for thirty days thereafter, 

The 24th is St. John the Baptist’s day, and 
also & holiday of the Church of England, 
and the evening of this day is called Mid- 
summer Eve, and was formerly a term of 
high observance among the English, as it 
still is in Catholic countries. Bonfires are 
lighted, around which people dance and 
occasionally leap through the flames. ‘ Fast- 
ing St. John’s fast” was a great feat of 
young women a century or two ago, and it 
was believed that a glimpse of the future 
might be obtained by going through certajn 
ceremonies. 

The 29th is St. Peter’s day, a high festival 
of the Romish Church, and a holiday of the 
Church of England. It is celebrated in 
Rome with illuminations and magnificent 
ceremonials, : 

Bennett is a Latin name, and signifies 
blessed. 

The poets were the first to invent the in- 
fernal regions, or hell, and were the first to 
laugh at them.— Voltaire. 

Once the inhabitants of every seaport be- 
lieved that no one would die while the tide 
was rising, but that death always waited for 
its ebb. 

The word Messiah comes from the Hebrew, 
and is synonymous with the Greek word 
Christ or Eleimmerog, ‘‘Christos.” The name 
Messiah was often given to idolatrons kings 
and princes. 

A FEW PROVERBS WORTH REMEMBERING. 
A bad workman quarrels with his tools, 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the 

bush. ; 
A burden which one chooses is not felt, 

A clear conscience fears no accusation. 

A contented mind is a continual feast, 
After dinner sit awhile, after supper walk 

a mile. 

A handful of good life is better than a 
bushel of learning. 

ELMINA DRAKE SLENKER. 
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BENNETT - TEED DISCUSSION, 


BETWEEN 
THE EDITOR OF “THE TRUTH SEEKER,” 
AND 
CYRUS ROMULUS R. TEED. 


Proposition, —Jəsus Christ is not only Divine 
but is the Lord God, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. Teed affirming; Bennett denying, 

150 pp., J2mo. Paper, 30 cents; cloth,60 canta. 
Bold at this office. 


Abstract of the 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
OF 


JEAN MESLIER, 


A Roman Catholic priest, who. afer a pas- 
toral service of thirty years at E'repigny and 
But, in Champagne, France, wholly abjured 
the Christian dog mas. 


EDITED BY VOLTAIRE. 


This little work contains very sound reason- 
ing. Lie utterances are among the most pow- 
erful and convinelug. The clergyman vives 
most excellent reasons why the old dogmas of 
superstition and error should be discarded, 

Price, 26 cents. For sale at this office, ; 


The Truth Seeker, July 2, 1878. 
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NOW READY. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 
THE 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER., 


Giving the most vivid, full, and complete 
Descriprions of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church aver embodied in 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Paul, 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, St. Anthony. Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
St. Oyril. Siricus, Dioscorus. St. Augustine, 
Simeon Stylites, Olsvis, Sixtus, Virgillus, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface IIL, Irene, Pepin, 
Charlemagne, Paschal 1., Popess Joan. Nicho- 
ag I. Msrozia, John XI., John XIL, John 
XIIL, Boniface IX.. Gregory VIL. Adrian IY., 
St. Dominice and the Inquisition, Innocent 
IIL.. Simon de Montfort, Innocent IV., Peter 
the Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIII, 
John XXII.. Clement VL., Innocent VI., Urbano 
VI., Anti Popes Counter Popes, &c., Ursu- 
la, Virgin, &c., John XXIIL, Martin Y.. Paul 
II, Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Alexander VI.. Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
Henry VEL, Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles Y., Philip FL. Duke of Alva, 
Jonn Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England. 
Catherine da Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Julius 
Til, Pius IV.. Pius V.. Gregory XIIL., Sixtus V, 
James I.. Paul V., Persecutions of Witches, 
Matthew_ Hopkins. Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James Il., 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverhouse, Liguori, Urban 
VIL, Innocen! X.. Alexander VIL. Louis XIV.. 
Paul VI.. Louis XYL. Christianity and Siavery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Pomstock, Recapitulation, Concluding Re- 
marks. 
TAE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 np; octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author, 

Cash orders will be filled in rotation. . 
Price, Oloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Bigos, $4.60. Postage free. : 

7 dress D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Bigh'h St.. N. Y. City. 


Ingersoll’s Second Volume. 


The Ghosts and Other Lectures, 


CONTAINING 


The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child; The Declaration of 
Independence ; About Harm 
ing in Illinois y Speech at 
Cincinnati, “ The Past 
Rises before me 
like a Dream.” 


A12mo volume Of 232 pages. Price, $1.95. For 
sale at this office. 


Notior.—I have hiiherto published some of 
ol, R. G. Ingersoli’s lectures in cheap form, 
believirg that by so doing I was aiding inthe 
diffusion of valaable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public. At the 
request, however, of Coi. Ingersoll, L shall pub- 
lisn no moie of them, but will keep for sale all 
his lectures so far as published undar his own 
auspices, D. M. BENNETT. 


THE 


Creed of Christendom; 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure, 


BY W. R. CREC, 


Author of ' Hnigmas of Life,” © Literary and 
- Social Judgments,” &e. 


Crown, 8vo., with Complete 
Index, Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, ina London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
science said: * Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg's Creed of Christendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ In the life- 
time of the praesent generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides; to it one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tians With the current commonplaces of their 
warfare, Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
50 thorough, clear, and learned ẹ treatise, 
which has buen so long before the publie, wo 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical argument— occupying precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
chosen 48 their own—is unanswerable” (F. W. 
Newman, on “The New Ohristology,” in Fort. 
nightly Review), 


One vol, 


CONTENTS, 
Introduction to third edition. Preface to the 
first edition. The Creed of Christendom. 


Chapter I,—Insplration of the Soriptures. 
Chapter Il.—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration. Ohapter III.—Authorship 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old 
Testament Canon Generally. Chapter IV.—The 
Prophecies. Chapter V.—Theism of the Jews 
Impure and Progressive. Chapter VL—Origin 
of the Gospels. Chapter VII.—Fidelity of the 
Gospel History—Nature and Limits, Chapter 
VILi—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 
—Matthe v. Chapter [X.—Sam* subject Gon- 
tinned—Mark and Luxe. C _ ptr X.—Same 
‘a Juan. Ohapier 


.SVIL—T.e Great Enizma, s 
Pvies of this comptare edition, $1.50, Price of 
the London edition, $5,00, 


‘secute and annoy his unfortunate victims, 


Lake View Hotel, 
AT WATKINS, N. Y. 


Beautifully situated on an eminence over- 
ooking Watkins village and 


Seneca Lake, 


and but five minutes’ walk from the wonder- 
ful and world-renowne i 


Watkins Glen. 


This house is replete with every comfort and 
luxury demanded by the modern tourist, and 
will accommodate about two hundred guests, 
It challenges comparison with any summer 
resort hotel in the the country—large rooms, 
high ceilings and thorough ventilation—pure 
epring water and gas throughout—hot and cold 
bath—telegraph office in the house—extensive 
grounds, with groves and evergreen forest 
trees, and scenic attractions unsurpassed in 


the country. 
i The Tables 


Will be supplied with the choicest substantials 
and delicacies the market® afford. Terms $2.00 
per day to visitors at the Watkins’ Liberal Con- 
vention. . WILLIAM KENNARD, Proprietor. 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 
Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
lend. A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring. thinking people, The 
lengthy and ablo article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols.. 8vo.). and at one- 
fifth the price. Cloth, $3 00; Leather. $4 00; Mo- 
rocco, giit edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


progs, D. M. BENNETT, Publisher, 
141 Eighth st.. New York. 


KIDDER’S 
SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING, 


This book should be in the hands of every 
bee-keeper in our land, whether he has one 
swarm of bees or a hundred, i 

It is a guide to the bes-master, in very 
branch of the business. 

No more losing bees in winter; nor in their 
figħtto the forests in swarming time; norin 
their being destroyed by moth millers, or by 
being robbed by other bees. No more stinging 
by bees when we go to the hive for honey or for 
any other purpose. 

In fact the book shows how all losses and 
trouble with our bees can be successfully over- 
come and remedied. 

And onthe other hand it will instruct any one 
how they can keep bees with great profit, and 
with but a small investment. 

This book contains more matter than any 
other book that sells for one dollar and fifty 
cents. 

But in order to havea rapidsale and place 
the book within the reach of all, the publisher 
proposes to sell the book atthe very low price 


of 75 cents bound, paper covers 50 cents. 


Sold at Tam TRUTH SEEKER Offce, 141 Highth 
street, New York. 


A Free Home 


In Florida for two industrious, honest, Liberal 
familles: Address “Home,” TRUTH SEEKER 
office. i29 


Situation Wanted. 


A widow lady. thiriy-eight years of age, of 
Liberal views, social in disposition, of good 
Morals,& Very neat and accomplished house- 
keeper, wishes a situation as manager in a 
‘ealthy widower’s family who is forty or forty- 
two years of age, residing in New York Stute. 
Must be Liberal-minded, having but one or 
two Children; none preferred. Address Mrs. 
M, A. X., Lowell, Mass. 2 29 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjects. to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offered up at THE 
TRUTH SeeEKER Office by its 
devout editor, 
260 pages,12 mo. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 ets. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime, 
A CHAPTER FROM 
“THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH,” 


Giving the base means employed. by this Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth century to per- 


120 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Mon, the Diseases of Women, and 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
tothem, are plainly treated by that plainest of 

N HOME EMBRACING 


pages, 200 illustrations—by DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
all letters from the sick should be addressed. 
n its issue for January 19,1878, Mr. Bennett's 
TRUTA SEEKER thus speaks of DR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: " We know him (Dr, 
Foote) personaliy'and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts, 
that he is.a man of the highest incentives and 
motives, whose life has been spent in instruct- 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as ts well calculated to ena- 
ble them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. 
His medical works possess the hignest value, 
and haye been introduced and thoroughly 
tead in hundreds of thousands of families 
who, to-day. stand ready to bear Willing testi- 
many to the grast benefit they havs derived 
from the physiological. hygienic, and moral 
‘essougs Which he bas =n ably imoarted.” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK ARE AT 
LIBERTY TO CONSULT [TPS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. Price of th: 
naw Popular Edition, by maii, pastage nre 
paid, only $1.69. Uontents tahle fras, AGENTS 
WANTED, MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
OOMPANY, 129 Hast 28th Street, New York, tol 


chronic and sexual complaints. 
‘al skill and success are bringing him hun- 
dreds of cases weekly, by letter and otherwise, 
from all over the United States.” 


THE 


AND HIS 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos. 


Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 
with A. HOOK. An interesting, amusing, and 
instructive litle work. 

Price 25 cents. Sold at this office, 


ROUGH TONS 
NVIGORATIN 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach. Liver or Kidney Diseases, 
Weakness, &. 26 cents per bottle. Incurable 
eases solicited and cured or money refunded, 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Sampla bottle, circular, and 26t5 
Advice Frec, 66 W. Fourth St., N. X 


Christianity =a Infidelity 


A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. @. H, HUMPHREY, Presh't’n Clergyman, 


OF NEW YORE, AND 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker, 


Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ent appearing each week, beginning April 7, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months. giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett, 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


Parr 1.—The relative services of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Part II.—Z he relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 


that the Bible is divine than that Infidelity ts 
true? 


The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocaie, & paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says,’ Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
maga7ine or storehouse of arguments. pro and 
ton, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with eandor and with an oarnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . Light is what we need. Let the con- 
troversies roceed. Let the blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Let the sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 
groat questions of the day, whether of Finance, 

cience, Politics. er Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 

A thick 12mo volume of 650 pages, Well bound 
3ent, post-paid, to any address, for the low 
price of one dollar. + 

Address D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 

141 Eighth St.. Naw Fark, 


TRE. LYON’S Hrgeian Home is at Svrina- 
field, Mo. See adv. in May Nos. TRUTH 
SEEKER. 13126 Resp’y, J.B. Lyon, 


The distinguished physician for all PEIVATE 
Ogronio and SEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age, The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
bas patients in every State of the Union and 
in the British Provinces. Every reader of thie 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic o1 
Neuraigic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Eye or Har, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doc 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTEBNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of 8PEB- 
MATOBRHa@A and ImMPoTENCY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and otber causes. producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ote., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellows bas preseribed his EXTERNAL REM- 


EDY for 1,1¢0 cases without a failure to cure in 
asingle case, and some of them were ina ter- 
ribly shattered condition; had been in the Jn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 


Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey., 


where Dr. R. P. Fellows is permanently located, 
and obtain his Private and other CIRCULARS, 
vith cures sworn TO, which is irrefutable tes'i- 
mony to the Doctor's unprecedented success in 
creating allthe diseases here named. TERMS 
SETREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES. WRITE YOUR 


\DDEESe PLAINLY 
(From the Reck Mountain Herald.) 


“Dre. Fellows is a successful specialist for all 
he diseases which he claims to enre, such s- 
His wonder- 


Parr IIL —Js there a stronger probability 


rears: | Works of Thomas Paine. 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 16 cts. 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XYL, in- 
clusive. Written in the‘ times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12m0, 
Full, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
peer in the world, On full. bold type. 12mo, 

aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper. 25 cents; cloth. 60 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES, Full, bold type 
12mo. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
“Common Sense,” “ The Orisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers). and “The Rights of Man,” with a’fine 
steel portrait. Oloth, $1.50. 


PAINE’'S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 12mo. Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “Letter to Mr, Ers- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan.” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” “Of the Religion of Deism,” ote., 
ete., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Com- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —" Common Sense,” “The 
Crisis,” "Rights of Man’—his THroLoaicaLn 
Warittnas—“Age of Reason,” " Examination of 
the Prophecies,” *' Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daf,” “ Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH Seeker LIBRABY, 
with a fine stoel portrait of Paine. Oloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges. $4.50. 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calyin 
Blanchard, 12mo. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of Pains. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
76 cents. Published by 
D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st., New York. 


5 t 9 per day at home, Samples 
4 0 worth $5 free. BTINRON & Co, 
ortiand. Maina. 1v7 


GOLD Any worker can make $128 day at home, 
Oostly outfit free. Address TRUE & Oo., 
Aneieta, Maine. 


1y7 
a week in your own town. qoums and $ 


$66 outfit fros H. RALLELT 00.. Port- 
land. Maine. ly? 


Positive Thinker 


SCIENCE HALL, 


' 


Advocates Positive Philosophy and 
the Religion of ‘Humanity, 


Ono Year, $1.50; Six Months, 75 cents: Three 
Months, 40 conte: five to one post-office, $5.00; 
ten and one to getter-un of Olub, $10.00. Issued 
weekly after the first three numbers. Bub- 
scribers will be entitled to the full number, 

end five cents for eopy and elreular. 


Mrs, Besant’s New Book, 
THE 


Law of Population, 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 
AND 
Its Bearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals. 


BY ANNIE BESANT. 


A Scientific and Medical Work every way 
superior to avy similar. The medical direc- 
tions are easy, plain, explicit, though chaste 
and delicate. Adapted to the wants of the mar- 
ried, and tothe consideration of all mature per- 
sons, as it points out the only feasible escape 
from the evils of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage. This is the work for which the 
eloquent author is now suffering persecution 
in England, Jt is not the "Frois of Philoso- 

hy,” but is more modern and and every way 


etter. 
“TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIS- 


TRICTS, DWELLERS IN STIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, 
IN THE HOPE 


THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATHE FROM 


POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE THIS ESSAY,” 


Authorized American from the 25th’ thou- 


sand English edition, In limp eloth, 15 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 


ALSO NOW READY. 


The Fruits of Christianity, - -~ 1ocents. 
Constructive Rationalism, - -= 5" 
On Eternal Tortire, - - - - ww " 
The True Basis of Morality, - lo “ 


Published by ASA K. BUTTS, 
RADICAL FREETHOUGET PUBLISHING House, 
21 : 19 Dey Street, N. Y 


CURED WEITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE 
OR PAIN, and pori- 
ively guarantéed, by Prof, 
J. M. Comrss, 845 Lexa 
Av, N. Y. Book sent free. 


¥,,and obtain a large, kighiy- iHuetrated bao 

an the system of vit z 
Tbe New Gospel cf Beaith for $1,25, a maste: ly 
work on progressive medicine and bealine by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated witb 120 ents 
for personal manipulations, explanatory o 
she sublime science of healing without medli 
cine. 


MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to DR. ANDREW Brone, Troy, N 


talizing Treatment, Also 


1y” 


The Erith Seeker, July W, 1828. 


AGA 


To His Excellency, Rutherford. B. Hayes, President of the 
United States: : “3 


Sır: Whereas Mr. E. H. Heywood, a citizen of Massachusetts, a man of education and deep convictions, 
a graduate of Brown University, and highly respected by a large circle of persons, editor of a newspaper called 
“The Word,” and publisher of tracts, pamphlets, and books, has been tried in the city of Boston, in a United 
States Circuit Court, and sentenced by Judge Clifford to two years’ imprisonment and $100 fine for sending 


o 


one of his pamphlets through the United States mail, the charge being that certain expressions in said 


pamphlets are obscene : 


Now therefore we, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, beg to set forth the following facts 
and considerations, and ask your Excellency to exercise the power of pardon vested in you to meet cases of 


manifestly unjust punishment : 
Ist. 


promote true morality, and is not obscene in any sense of that word. 


The pamphlet in question was written and published with good motives, with the intent to 
It is written in as pure language as 


any work on physiological and social subjects; and contains less that is calculated to offend than the classic 


literature of the last two or three centuries, found in all our libraries, and circulating freely and without 


question in the United States mails; and not nearly ‘as much that is objectionable as is contained in the fre- 
quent reports of divorce and other trials, which are published broadcast in the great daily journals and sent 


through the U. S, mails without restraint or question. 


Mr. Heywood, therefore, is sentenced to undergo a 


long imprisonment for no real offense and for doing less than other publishers and citizens of the United 


States are doing daily with impunity. 


Therefore we, your petitioners, seek at the hands of your Excellency 


a remedy for this very partial administration’ of the law. 


2d. 
guarded by a free people. 


dom so inexorably exacts the full traditional “ price” 


the very purpose of protecting new 


intellectual progress and is the deadpoint in the struggle between truth and error. 


and unpopular truths. 


— ‘eternal vigilance.” 


The freedom of the press is the one point, the world over, that should be the most jealously 
At no other point is power so tempted, or so apt to encroach; and no other free- 


This freedom is guaranteed for 


This is the very source of much of social and 


That which is popular, 


may almost be said to need no guarantee of freedom—it protects itself, It is the unknown or newly discov- 


ered truth which as much requires a tariff of protection, while it is new and unknown, as any growing manu- 


facture in a young State requires it 


In this view the noble utterance of one of the earliest and most illustrious of your predecessors, 


James Madison, will greatly help to 


to take alarm at the first experiment on our liberties. 


guide your action. 


of citizens, and one of the noblest characteristics of the late Revolution. 
wait until usurped power had strengthened itself by exercise and entangled the question in precedents. 
They saw all the consequences in the principle, and they avoided the consequences by denying the princi- 


ple. 


We revere this lesson too much soon to forget it.” 


He said on a memorable occasion: “It is proper 
We hold this prudent jealousy to be the first duty 


The freemen of America did not 


And now recently these views are anew and most cogently sustained by the United States Supreme 


Court. 


One of the points decided in the late case of Jackson, dealer in lottery tickets, is: ‘ Regulations 


against transportation in the mail of printed matter which is open to examination, cannot be enforced so as 


to interfere in any manner with the 


That decision was made after the trial of Mr. Heywood but before his sentence. 


freedom of the press. 


Liberty of circulating is essential to that freedom.” 


His pamphlet and 


his whole case come within that decision—that freedom of the press shall not, “in any manner,” be interfered 
with—and your Excellency is most urgently but respectfully requested to_grant him, in your clemency, the 
benefit of that decision now; and relieve him from his fine and imprisonment by your pardon. 


And your petitioners will ever pray, etc, ete, ete. 


Odds and nas. 


Ourrovs—To see a rope walk, 
A Fat Orricze—The soap boiler’s. 
A Canpip Man~—The confectioner, 


Best BHOR FoR SumMER—*' Shoo fly.” 
Money doesn’t make the man, but twenty 


shillings make the sovereign, 


Bos INGERSOLL confesses that one thing was 
created to be eternally lost—an ambrella. 


ALAME man carrying a basket of groceries 
went quietly down Main street, Cambridge, yes- 
terday, when with the suddenness of lightning 
his hand went up to his eye, and his basket went 
rattlingto theground. The sidewalk was lood- 
ed with broken eggs and maple sugar, and the 
air was burned with profanity, A boy with a 
bean-sling in his hand and the impress of the 
devil on his face peered around the corner, and 
as he listened to the old man’s blasphemy he 
muttered, “ That was the boss shot!” 


LEGAL ANEODoTE.—In the early days of Iowa 
flourished Judge McFarland, more famous for 
the length of his beard and the love of a joke 
than the profundity of his legal lore. The 
Judge was holding court in the then small vil- 
lage of Marshalitowo, Tama county, and a 
noisy polamic named Woods, familiarly known 
as “Old Timbers,” was holding forth in the 
characteristic style of forensic eloquence com- 
mon to the border, and just approaching the 
grand climax of his harangue, when a huge 
“jack” came directly opposita the window of 
the court-room and made earth and air hideous 
with a prolonged He-haw! he-haw!! he-haw!!! 
completely silencing “ Timber’s” biggest guus, 
whereupon the judge, as soon a8 hecould make 
himself heard, shouted, “Hold on Timbers! 
hold on I say; this court can’t entertain but 
one of you fellows atatime.” Grand tableau; 
curtain falls. Report says that Timbers rə- 
fused to speak tothe Judge until asked what he 
would take, When he blandly replied, “ Whisky 
straight,” . 


ANECDOTES OF CHILDREN. 
Estella (two years old) had her hair ‘‘shin- 
gled” forthe first time, and shortly after see- 
ing a sheep which had just undergone the prot- 
ess of shearing, she exclaimed, “ Look, papal 
sheepy’s got its hair shingled too,” Observing 
a hog ready dressed for market, she examined 
its feet and reported,‘ Piggy got shoes on.” 
When learning her letters, she was told to 
call “U” you, when she would invariably say 
“letter me’? Her mother, to induce her to 
ceall it by its proper name, told har it was letter 
me, when she immediately ran to her father 
exclaiming, "O, papa, I’se found a new letter— 
letter mama.” 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED—A DIALOGUE, 
Bertie (aged four)—" How do people go upin 
the sky?” 
Estella (aged nine)—" They can’t do so,” 
Bertie—“ Yes they can. Grandma said little 
Maud did.” 
Estella—" Yes; but she was dead.” 
Bertie—" How do dead people go upiin the 
sky?” ; 
Estella (short pause)—" O, they go up in little 
balloons.” : 
Bertie—‘ Is God dead ?” 
Estella—" O, no; he lives up in the sky.” 
Bertie—‘ But how does .God get up there and 
stay there ?” 
Estella (long pause)—" O he has a dig balloon 
that he floats around in wherever he wants to,” 


BEAUTIES OF THE ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPRY, 
A pretty deer is dear to me, 

A hare with downy hair, 
A bart I love with all my heart, 

But barely love a bear. 


"Tis plain that no one takes a plane 
To have a pair of pears. 

Although a rake may take a rake 
To tear away the tares. 


Sol's rays raise thyme, time razes all, 


And through the whole hole wears. 
Aseribe in writing right may write 
To write and still be wrong i 


For write and rite are neither right, 
And don’t to right belong. 


Robertson is not Robert’s son, 
Nor did he rob Burt’s son, 

Yet Robert’s sun is Robin’s sun, 
And everybody’s sun. 


Beer often brings a bier to inan, 
Coughing a eoffin brings, 

And too much ale will make us all, 
As well as other things, 


The person lies who says he lies 
When he is not reclining ; 

And when consumptive folks decline 
They all decline declining. 


Quails do not quail before a storm, 
A bough will bow before it; 

We cannot rein the rains at all, 
No earthly power reigns o’er it. 


The dyer dyes awhile, then dies— 
To dye he’s always trying; 
Until upon his dying bed 
He things no more of dyeing. 


A son of Mars mars many ason 
All Deys must have their days; 

And every kuight should pray each night 
To him who weighs his ways. 


*Tis meet that man should meet our meat 
To feed one’s fortune’s sun; 

The fair should fare on love alone, 
Else one cannot be won. 


Alas, a lass is sometimes false; 
Of faults a maid is made: 

Her waist is but a barren waste— 
Though stayed she is not staid, 


The springs shoot forth each spring and shoot 
‘Shoots forward one and all; ; 

Though summer kills the flowers, it leaves 
The leaves to fall in fali. 


I would a story here commence. 
But you might think it stale; ; 
So we'll suppose that we have reached 
The tail end of our tale, Railway Mail. 


Gems of Changht. 


| MODERATION is the silken string running 
through the pearl-chain of all virtuos, — Fuller, 


| Naver let your zeal outrun your charity. The 
former is but human, the latter is divine.— 
` Hosea Ballou, . 


‘ALL our actions take thelr Jines from the 
, complexion of the heart; as landscapes their 
: variety from light.—Zacon. 


SINCE I cannot govern my own tongue, though 
| within my own teeth, how ean I hope to govern 
| the tongue of others ?— Franklin. 


| Taura is no traitor like him whose domestic 
treason plants the poniard within the breast 
| whieh trusted to hia truth.—Byren.” 


4 Hz who wishes to travel far is careful of his 
, steed; drink, eat, sleep, and let us light a ftre 
i which shall continue to burn,—Zacine, 


Treason is trusted like the fox, who, never 
so tame, so cherished, and locked up, will have 
a wild triek of his ancestors.—Shakspere, 


By an unfaltering trust. approach thy grave 
like one that wraps the drapery of his coueh 
about him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 
— Bryant, 


Br thankful that your lot has fallen on times 
when, though there may be many evil tongues 
and exasperated spirits, there are none who 
have fire and fagot at command.—Southey, 


Every man will have bis own criterion in 
forming his judgment of others. I depend 
very much on the effect of affliction. I consider 
how a man comes out of the furnace: gold wil! 
lie for a month in the furnace without losing a 
grain.—Cecil, 


Ust thy youth so that thou mayest have com- 
fort to remember it when it hath forsaken thee, 
and not sigh and grieve at the account thereof, 
Use it as the spring-time which soon departeth, 
and wherein thou oughtest to plant and sow ali 
provisions for ẹ long and happy life.—Raleigh, 


ILIKE the click of the type in the composing- 
stick of the compositor better than the click of 
the musket in the hands of the soldier. It bears 
a leaden messenger of deadlier power, of sub= 
limer force, and of a surer aim, which will hit 
its mark, though itis a thousand years ahead, 
—Chapin. 

Greatness, in itself, has ever been the re- 
suit of organism, not self-creative effort. Man 
has had too great a tendency to gods, Had 
we but the powerto confer immortality upon 
our deities, they would be jostling each other, 
We are much indebied to the years for slaugh- 
tering them.—Anon, 


Some people are all quality; you would think 
they were made up of nothing but title and 
genealogy. The stamp of dignity defaces in 
them the very character of humanity, and 
transports them to such a degrees of haughti- 
ness that they reckon it below themselves to 
exercise oither good nature or good manners. 
—Estrangé. 

Tırues and 'mottoes to books are like escut- 
cheons and dignities in the hands of a king. 
The wise sometimes condescend to accept of 
them}; but none but a fool would imagine them 
of any real importance. We ought to depend 
upon intrinsia merit, and not the slender helps 
of the title.—Goldsmith, 

Let us not take offense at men because of 
their rudeness, ingratitude, injustice, arro- 
gance, love of self, and forgetfulness of others ; 
they are so formed; such is their nature. To 
be annoyed with them for such eonduct is the 
same as to exclaim against a stone falling or a 
fro burning.—Bruvere. 

Awone all the accomplishments of youth, 
there is none preferable to a decent and 
agreeable behavior among men, & modest free- 
dom of speech, a soft and elegant manner of 
addrese, a graceful and lovely depurtment, a 
cheerful gravity and good humor, with a mind 
appearing ever serene under the ruffling acei- 
dents of human life.— Watts, 


Waar heart has not acknowledged the influ- 
ence of this hour, the sweet and soothing hour 
of twilight, the hour of love, the hour of adora- 
tion, the hour of rest, when we think of those 
we love only to regret that we have not loved 
them more dearly, when we remember our 
enemies only to forgive them?—Longfellow, | 


WHENEVER we cease to hate, to despise, and 
to persecute those who think differently from 
ourselves, whenever we look on them calmly, 
wa find among them men of pure hearts and 
unbiased judgments, who, reasoning on the 
same data with ourselves, have arrived at dif- 
ferent conclusions on the subject of the spirit- 
ual world.—Sismondi. 

To-morrow may never come to us. We do 
notlive in to-morrow. Wocannot find it in any 
of our title-deeds, The man who owns whole 
blocks o? real estate, and groat ships on the sea, 
does not own a single minute of to-morrow, 
To-morrow! Itis a mysterious possibility not 
‘yet born. It lies under the seal of midnight, 
behind the veil of glittering constellations,— 


Chapin. 

Every woman should have some trade be- 
sides the mere art of keeping house, so that 
she may not only become an independent indi- 
vidual, but also be able to add something to the 
world’s actual wealth. She should fill up the 
odd moments by reading, studying, and im 
proving the mind. Make home pleasant, tidy, 
and comfortable, bu: do not take all of the valu- 
able legacy of earthly existence in doing these 
things alone, Do not be content in merging 
your identity'in that of husband or children, 
but of yourself, and by your own efforts, be 
somebody. Accomplish something that will 
count. Be one of the world’s thinkers and - 
doers.— Mrs. E, D. Sienker. 


B n 


SCIENCE HALL, 14 8th St., 
, NEAR BROADWAY. 


} $83 per Year. 
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l lotes: and Clippings. 


“ Oannot the dollars of 
storied earns ?” 


"Is THROWING down the gauntlet the natural 
relude to handling a man without gloves ?” l 
Japan is making gigantic educational strides. 
Tt bas now 24,000 elementary schools, and over 
9,000,000 pupils. e 
Tax clergymen of Detroit are protesting 
against Sunday funerals; but yet, not one of 


our novelists be called 


ithém have raised their voice against the wicked. 


‘habit indulged in by some people of- dying on 
tthat day. A ENEN 

Farner Down finds that Catholic prayers ure. 
what prevented a riot in Montreal on the 12th, 
"Then by that ame token was it Catholic pray- 
cers that caused the destructive riot thare three 
‘years ago? 


THE largest- of the pyramids of Egypt is 48? 
feet high, with 603 feet on the sides, Its base 
covers eleven acres. The stones are more than 


thirty feet in length, the layers 208, and 360,000 
men were employed in its erection. 


A GREAT many clergymen are going to Paris 
this summer. Paris has long been & placé of 
popular summer resort with clergymen fond of 
witnessing the gyrations of the can-can danc- 
ers, without the risk of being discovered by 
any of their congregation. 


THE Picayune says: “The easiest way to 
dispose of the Mississippi story about à man 
freezing to death on & hot summer day is to be- 
lieveit, Put it down with the fish and snake 
stories, and let it be published again next year 
when the hot weather comes on.” 


"I see you people do not keep. Sunday,” re- 
marked an American abroad to a lady resident 
in, Paris, recently. “Ab, no, Monsieur,” re- 
plied the Parisian, with a charming accent to 
her English, “we does: not keep ’um—we lets 
^um go loose.” The American believed her. 


In France architects and contractors are le- 
gally held responsible fora period of ten years 
after the completion of a structure for total or 
partial loss occasioned by defective plans or 
work, Not,abad idea,” Every man ought to be 
held responsible for whatever he undertakes 
to do. Ai Pe i 

In a sun kitchen. at the Paris show, Prof, 
Mouchot, of Tours, has roasted quails in twen- 
ty minutes, and in forty-five boiled water. The 
cooking is done with an apparatus having a 
strong refleetor. Thus the sun is daily proving 
itself to be: the most, useful institution in the 

- entire universe. 

A BRVISED.version of an old saying says, " Tt 
‘a man’s religion is pretentious on Sunday, and 
‘obscure on week days, youhad better do busi- 
ess with him on a eash basis.” Puck adds: 
“True, and if a man’s religion is pretentious 
on week days, and not on Sunday. you had 
better do no business with him at all.” 


A NAUGHTY Min1st#R.—Herbert O. Miller, rec-. 


tor of Trinity Episcopal church, Park street, 
Gouveneur, N. ¥.,on oath of Maria B. Foster, 
of John street, a cripple and invalid, has been 
arrested for seduction. Mr. Miller had been 
paying his attentions to and was soon to marry 
a very estimable young lady of that town.. 


“Mages was a vast difference,” remarked 
Gladiolus. “between Latimer and this baked 
bass we are devouring,” “Yes.” said Helia- 
trope, “because Latimer was burned at the 
stake, and this bass was ‘turned at the bake,” 
Gladiolus said that-was not just what he was 
going to say, but he would let it go at that.: 


TN England the Society of Friends keeps up 
“First Day ” schools on very much the same 
plan as:that originally devised by Robert 
Raikes, who taught children to read and write. 
These schools are largely for adults. The 


more these schools are kept free from theologi- 


eal fables the more useful they will become... | 


“Bn a red-hot Christian,” says a gushing 
correspondent of one of the religious papers. 
Perhaps that-may do for winter, but with the 
meroury at 102 degrees let us be refreshed with 
words which convey cooler ideas. The red- 
hotness of hell ia the principal feature of the 
Christiana’ stock in trade, They operate heav~ 
ily-apon Lt. aed Warts gy 
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New York, Saturday, July 27, 1878. zA 


‘THERE are over 26,000 flouring mills in the 
United States, giving employment to 60,000 men. 
Thess mills turn out annually 50,000,000 barrels 
of four, Of howiniuch more value these milis 
are to the country than the 60,000 churches if 
contains. The millers:cost but a tithe of what 
the-65,000 preachers do, and they do an infinite 


‘amount more of real good, 


Pror, Woop has wnalyzed the seed of Sophora 
Speciosa, a native plant of Texas, and has de- 
tected a new alkaloid, which hè names Sophoria. 
Half of one of the seeds is sald to be sufficient 
to produce delicious exhilaration, followed by 
a sleep lasting one or two days, Here is a new 


‘source of intoxication that may prove another 


immense curse to the world. 


THE Rey, Dr. Dana, of Plymouth Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. bas joined the ranks of the clergy- 
men who. give their Sunday-school children five 
minute sermons on Sunday mornings, The 
children like these sermons, and the congrega- 
tion crowd in also, It isdoubtful if this clergy- 
manhas reached the proper minimum. He 
should take off the other five minutes. 


A CHRISTIAN Mian, who had been to hear one 
of’ Bob Ingersoll’s lectures, wants to know how 
itis, when a thunderstorm visits a town ĉon- 
taining thirty beer saloons and five churches, 
that the lightning will travel all around the sa- 
loons and strike a church ? He wants to know 
if that lightning is really directed by one who 
is a lover of churches anda hater of drinking 
places? 


Pere HYACINTHE has concluded his course 
of lectures in Paris. His auditors have been 
chiefly Protestante. He has advocated a reform 
of Catholicism, based on the abolition of papal 
supremacy, popular election of priests. ver- 
nacular liturgies, and liberty of marriage for 
priests. Although his leetures have been well 
received, they have produced no popular en- 
thusiasm. i 


PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER says that he is ready 
to throw his Congregationalism overboard if 
other sects will treat their isms in the same 
way. What a glorious thing it would be if all 
the theological professors and all the clergy 
could be induced to throw overboard ail the 
myths and fables and shams of which their 
system is compose), and in their place embrace 
true science and reason. ' 


Tux idea of Unitarians holding acamp-meet- 
ing will strike some people as being strange, 
though for some years past, in some of their 
conferences, it has been usual to hold the sum- 
mer session in a grove, This year the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association projects 
something more extensive, in the shape of a 
grove-meeting at Weir’s landing, Lake Winni- 
pisioges, beginning on Monday, and continuing 
for one week, 


AnaGcoorax, an Athenian, who flourished in 
the fifth century before the Christian era, 
taught that wind was owing to refraction; that 
the rainbow was owing to reflection; that the 
moon is enlightened: by the sun; that comets 
are wandering stars; that the fixed stars are 
beyond the sun, etc.: Many of these have been 
regarded as modern discoveries, For the ut- 
terance of such truths he was persecuted and 
banished ‘by the priesthood, 


A RECENTLY published book, entitled “ The 


‘| Conversion of Children,” is offered:to. agents 


with a view to engaging their services in gell- 
ing it. By a curious mistake in the printing of 
a circular, it begins thus: . ” Confidential terms 
to agents forthe Conversion of Children,” This 
looks as if the agents thus confidentially ap- 


' pealed to were to undertake by contract and on 


commission the regeneration of the rising race. 
That contract, it must be understood, ia already 
let out tothe clergy. 


AN ARCHBISHOP SUNSTRUCK.—In the- list of 
victims of this heated term isthe Right Rev. 
Archbishop Henhi, of the Oatholic Church. 


The Archbishop: on Tuesday night returned. 


from an extensive visitation tour, embracing 
several of the prominent points of the ‘State, 
Yesterday morning, about half-past six, he at- 
tempted to rise, but was unable to do so.: His 
symptoms grew rapidly more:alarming, and he 
was uneonscious:during a portion of the day. 
The Archbishop is 76 years old, and his natural 
feebleness makes ‘it’ doubtful whether he will 


-> _ | pe able to rally from this stroke. 


Mr. Hormuzp Rassam, the successor of the 
late. Mr. George Smith in Assyrian exploration, 
ison his way home with the antiquities which 
he has secured for the British Museum. He 
considers them too precious to be left to the 
care of others.. He writes from Smyrna under 
date of the 19th of June, that he will await in 
Constantinople the permission which Mr. Lay- 


ard'will obtain for thé shipment of the antiqui-- 


ties. Mr. Rassam Had much difficulty in getting 
permission to carry onthe research in which 
Mr, George Smith was baffled. 


Ir was recently announced that the pastor of 
a churoh at Fort Edward had resigned. Immo- 
diately he was inundated with a deluge of let- 
ters from candidates desiring to exhibit their 
gifts and graces to the Fort Edward people, 
with a view of becoming :his successor. He 
now publishes a statement to.the effect that his 
resignation does not take place till October, 
and that he resigns because the church is in: 
debt, has no parsonage, and iB not likely to 
have one, and cannot pay a living salary. Now 
let the great army.of candidates spend their 
postage stamps in some other direction. í 


.. How To conduct the services is a question 
that some Episcopalians are now discussing. 
The Rey. W. C, Winslow sums up his idea of the 
matter in the last Churchman, as follows: *'Ser- 
mons ought to be delivered. There is a happy 
‘medium between merely reading a sermon or 
declafming it, The exhortations, and perhaps 
some other parts of the service, should be sim- 
ply but earnestly said, All Scripture used and 
the prayers should be read, The address or 
the sermon should be delivered. I think these 
three emphasized words express the variations 
in the tone of voice, and in the manner of the 
clergyman, that are to be employed in conduct- 
ing the services of the sanctuary.” . 


A MONSTROUS Caime,—A traveling clergyman 
named Jacob Shiltner stopped at the house of 
Edward Baldwin, in Webster county, West Vir- 
ginia, and asked permission to stay all night. 
As there were but poor accommodations for 
guests he was allowed to sleep with a daughter 
of the host, only six years old, He left early 
next morning, and:it was found that he had 
horribly outraged the child, and had threatened 
to kill her if she told of his crime. A warrant 
was issued for his arrest, and he was pursued 
by the authorities into a wilderness fully fifty 
miles froma house. He was captured, and af- 
ter an attempt to lynch him was placed. in jail 
to await his trial in September. The proot of 
his guilt is conclusive. He is from Kentucky, 
and belongs to the Methodist Church. i 


OLARENCE HOSLER, of Laporte, Indiana, is a 
pious criminal, He was aclerk in the Laporte 
Post Office, and stole money,so he confessed, in 
order to. get the means to dress well. ” The 
first I took,” he said, “ was $25 to buy a dress 
suit. I belonged to the choir of the Episcopal 
church, and the rest were getting new clothes, 
and my means would not admit of my buying 
tham, so I took the money. I belong to the 
Episcopal Church, and never took a dollar with- 
‘out vowing on my knees never to do so again. 
Then, at length. when I could‘ not withstand 
the temptation any longer, I would vow to do-it 
once more and then quit. Inever went to bed 
without saying my prayers.” When Mr, Hosler 
dons convict stripes he will probably regret 
that he was not contentto dress within his in- 
come, 


Tus Cardinal Archbishop of Bologna urges 
the Italians to uttest their faith and their piety 
hy erecting a statue to the author of the “Imi- 
tation of Christ.” as a “reparation for the in- 
sults offered to God during the Voltaire centen- 
ary.” The Cardinal, referring to the Voltaire 
statue, says: " Let us then oppose monument 
to monument, protest to protest, to the statue 
of the enemy of Jesus Ohrist that of his greatest 
friend.. To the Parisian monument conse- 
crated to the base vituperator of evangelical 
morality let us oppose a monument to the au- 
thor of the ‘Imitation of Christ,’ to the humble 
Benedictine of Vericelli, John Gerson, above all 
others profound in the hidden practices of that 
incomparable doctrine.” With regard to. the. 
authorship ofthe “Imitation,” the Unita Cattolica 


says: “According to the soundest critics, and 
particularly according to. the latest researches 
made by De Gregory, it is held on ali sides as 
incontestable that this book was written by 
‘Johi Gerson; of Cavagiia, a Benedictine monk, 
from 1220 to 1260,in. St, Stephen's, Yoricelli.” *: 


| Gvents of the Week. 


Hayrı has got another revolution. 


THREE prisoners escaped from fing Sing on 
the 17th. ae 


THE Douglas monument Was unveiled at Chi- 
cago on the 17th. 


FIFTEEN, THOUSAND people were in the surf at 
Rockaway, last Sunday. : 


TuE new Collector of this port commenced 
his duties last Saturday, 


_ THE President attended the soldiers’ reunion 
at Norwalk, Ohio, on the 20th. 


ProF. DRAPER and party have gone to Raw- 
lings, Wy..to view the eclipse. 


Grn. Mackenzim has crossed into Mexico with 
800 men to recover stolen stock. 


Tun Greenback State Committee of Pennsyl- 
vania held its meeting on the 23d. at 


GEN; GRAHAM has been appointed Surveyor 
ofthis port, in place of Gen. Merritt. 


THE revenue officars seized an illicit still and 
1,000 cigars in this city on Wednesday. 


‘Tus Catholie church at Brampton, Ont., was 
burned to the ground on the night of the ith, 


81x cases of yellow fever are reported at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Three patients have 
died, 


Jonn G. Tappan. treasurer of the Boston 
Belting Oompany,is a defaulter to the extent of 
$800,000, . 


A BOILER exploded at Whealing, W. Va., last 
Wednesday, killing four and fatally wounding 
five more, 


A FIRE at Catlettsburg, Ky., destroyed nearly 
the whole of the business portion of the town. 
Logs, $200,000. 


THz fastest time on record for five furlongs 
‘was made by Bonnie Wood, at Saratoga, last 
Saturday. She did it in 1,023, j 


Fous sets of delegates attended the National 
Convention of this State last Tuesday. each 
claiming to be the representatives of the party 
in this city. 


CONGRESSMAN WARNER, of Connecticut, under- 
took to cane an editor, Wm. Byington, for tell- 
ing the truth about him, but the editor was too 
much for him, wresting his cane from him and 
breaking it over his own head, 


A BEAT -wave of terrific power has traveled 
over an immense section of the country. InSt 
Louis, 50 persons were prostrated in one day; 
in Chisago, 25, and in this city, last week, 104 
were prostrated, of whom 24 died from the ef-. 
fects. The thermometer registered 104 degrees 
in the shade. 


Tus troops are steadily driving the hostile 
Indians beforethem, Only one more skirmish 
in which two soldiers were wounded and sey- 
eral Indians killed—by telegraph. The Warm 
Spring Indians declined to act as scouts for 
less than $100 a month per man and ponies, 
alleging that they had been converted: but for 
that sum they were willing to shoot their breth- 
ren. They certainly have the characteristics 
of Christians. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD had an enthusiastic re- 
ception on his return to England. Italy is 
growling at the treaty. The Greeks are also 
dissatisfied, while there is the usual caviling of 
the opposition in hisown country, Gladstone 
made a savage attack on his government last 
week, declaring his agreement wlth Turkey to 
beean insane covenant. Beaconsfield will prob- 
ably survive, however, as the Queen has made 
him a Knight of the Garter. : 


A POWERFUL thunder-storm passed over New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and this 
State last Sunday. At Middleton. N. Y., the 
Methodist church was blown down, and two 
houses unroofed, damage $3,000, At Albany, 
sixteen houses were unroofed and destroyed;. 
four horses were killed, and twenty others 
more or less injured; damage over $100,000, At 
Concord; N.H., the main school building was 
struck by lightning and destroyed, loss $20,000, 
partially insured. At Napanee, Ont., great 
damage was done by hail to the crops. In 
‘Gloucester, Mass., three persons were kliled 
by lightning. i 
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_ |GHAPTER.- X.—CoNTINUED. {2 
. E ‘tist goes on provi 


hen by Joanie, wholttad sheholiesed | theology has to alter and amend her old plan to 
her part towards the general make it coincide with actual known facts. The true 
ine a letter which she had that|Child of nature always reasons and experiments. 
o:whom she had lent Inger- The theologian rests. his proofs upon testimony. 
The Indians in Omaha when told by a missionary 
some years since that their corn would not amount to 
anything if they planted it upon the sabbath, did 
not stand to argue the point or refer to the dead 
ghosts of their ancestors for testimony to the con- 
trary, but quietly planted, hoed, and worked a cer- 
than that he now. lives; and-if-he knows precisely| tain field of the cereal wholly on the sabbath, and 
as they spent one whole day in seven on that special 
field, it was larger and finer than any other corn 
they had, thus demonstrating not only that the 
missionary was wrong, but that it was labor, skill, 
and care that produced good crops, and not any 
supernatural agency. And now in conclusion, please 
let me say that till you can find something more 
debatable against Mr. Ingersoll than this simple con- 
fession of ignorance about the unknowable, I hope 
you will not carp or cavil at him any more, If all 
men were as good, kind, generous, and happy ag 
Ingersoll is, the world would be far better off.’ 
“Well, Jenny, said “Rose, “TI think you have evo- 
luted immensely considering how short a time has 
passed since you took the first step. And what does 
your father say to it?” . ses SS 
“ Why, father has been North, you know, to his sis- 
ter’s nearly ever since I began to grow in truth, and 
I have thus far said nothing- to him on the subject. 
But I am thinking of writing to him to-morrow and 
telling him all about it, for I want him to get over 
the first shock of the discovery before I see him. I 
can tell him better on paper, for E shall not be so 
embarassed by his sad, stern glance, He is a good, 
‘kind father, but you know is ‘strict and stern. And 
Mary, who is staying with me, knows all about the 
new departure I have taken, and what is better still, 
has kept even pace with me. She is mother’s only 
sister and is naturally liberal, and she says mother 
was too, but was.só quiet about it that father never 
discovered it; ‘So you see I inherit Liberal tenden- 
cies and only needed a spark to set me off. But it 
is nearly dark and I must go home.” 
“Yes, and I too,” said Myra, and the little group 
was soon scattered never all to meet again. 


blood ‘bounding and coufsing ‘vigorously. tl 
their veins, they naturall A pected a long. lease of 


life, strength; and happiness. Man “proposes but 


| fate and circumstances dispose. 2 
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The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL, 
CHAPTER XI.—Conrinvzp. 


In precisely the same manner, from the equator. of the 
planetary mass, as soon as the centrifugal force gained pre- 
dominance over the centripetal force, new nebulous rings 
were ejected, which moved round the planets as the latter 
moved round the sun. These nebulous rings, too, became 
condensed into rotating balls. Thus arose the moons, only 
one of which moves round our earth, whilat four move 
round Jupiter, and six round Uranus. The ring of Saturn 
still shows us a moon in its early stage of development. As 
by increasing refrigeration these simple processes of con- 
densation and expulsion repeated themselves over and over 
again, there arose the different solar systems, the planets 
rotating round their central suns, and the satellites or 
moons moving round their planets. 

The original gaseous condition of the rotating bodies of 
the universe gradually changed, by increasing refrigeration 
and condensation, into the flery fluid or molten state of 
aggregation. - By the process of condensation, a great quan- 
tity of heat was emitted, and the rotating suns, planets, and 
moons soon‘changed into glowing bails of fire, like gigantic 
drop of melted metal, which emitted light and heat. By 
‘loss of heat, the melted mass on the surface of the fiery fluid 
ball became further condensed, aud thus arose a thin, firm 
crust, which enclosed a fiery fluid nucleus, In all essential 
respects our mother earth probably did not differ from the 
other bodies of the universe. 

. In view of the object of these pages, it will not be of 
especial interest #0 follow in detail the Azstory of the natural 
creation of the universe, with its different solar and planetary 

systems, and to establish it mathematically by the different 
astronomical and geological proofs. ‘The outlines of it, 

which I have just mentioned, must be sufficient here, and 
for further detalis I refer to Kant’s ‘‘ General History of 
Nature and Theory of the Heavens.” I will only add that 
this wonderful theory, which might be called the cosmological 
gas theory, harmonizes with all the general series of phenom- 
ena at present known to us, and stands.in no irreconcileable. 
contradiction to any one of them.- Moreover, it is purely me- 
chanical or monistic, makes use: exclusively of the inherent 
forces of eternal matter, and entirely excludes every super- 
natural process, every pre-arranged and conacious action of 
@ personal Creator. Kant’s Cosmological Gas Theory con- 
‘| sequently occupies a similar supreme position in Anerganol- 

ogy, especially in Geology, and forms the crown of our 

knowledge in that department, in the same way as Lamarck’s 
Theory of Descent does in Biology, and especially in Anthro- 
pology. ` Both rest exclusively upon mechanical or uncon- 

scious causes (cause efficientes), in no case upon pre-arranged 

or conscious causes (cause finales). - Both, therefore, ful- 
fill all the demands of a scientific theory, and consequently 

will remain generally acknowledged until they are replaced 
by better ones, 

I will, however, not deny that Kant’s grand cosmogony 
has some weak points, which prevent otr placing the same 
unconditional confidence in it as in Lamarck’s Theory of 
Descent. The notion of an original gaseous chaos filling 
the whole universe presenta great difficulties of various 
kinds. A great and unsolved difficulty lies’ in the fact that 
the Cosmological Gas Theory furnishes no starting point at 
all in explanation of the first impulse which caused the 
rotary motion in the gas-filled universe. In seeking. for 
such an impulse, we are involuntarily led to the mistaken 
questioning about a ‘‘first beginning.” We can’ as little 
imagine a first beginning of the eternal phenomena of the 
motion of the universe as of its final end. 

The universe is unlimited and immeasurable in both space 
and time, It is eternal, and it is infinite. Nor can we 
imagine a beginning or end to the uninterrupted and eternal 
motion in which all particles of the universe are always 
engaged. The great law of the conservation of force and the 
conservation of matter, the foundations of our whole concep- 
tion of nature, admit of.no.; other supposition, The uni- 
verse, as far ag it is cognizable to human capability, appears 
as a connected chain: of material phenomena of motion, 
necessitating a continual change-of forms. Every form, as 
the temporary result of à multiplicity of phonomena of 
motion, is as auch perishablé, and‘of limited duration, But, 
ïn the continual change of forms, matter and the motion 
inseparable from it remain eternal and indestructible, — 

Now, although Kant’s Cosmological Gas Theory is not . 
able to. explain the development of motion in, the whole 
universe in a satisfactory manner, heyond that gaseous state 
{of chaos,:and although, miny other wéighty considerations 
may be brought forward against it, especially by chemistry ` 
and geology, yet. we: must on the whole, acknowledge’ its 
great merit, inasmuch asit:explains in an.excellent-manner, . 
by due consideration of, development, the whole, structure, 
of all that.is accessible to.our, observation, that is, the anat-.. 
omy of the solar ‘system, ana. especially: of our. planetary :, 
system. It may be that this ‘devefophient was’àltogether — 
-different from what Kant‘supposts, ‘and ‘olireiirth may have i 
‘arisen: by the, aggregation of numberless small meteorides, 
igeaittered in space, or in any other manner, but hitherto no . 
one has: as:yet been able to establish any other theory of, 


Ingersoll. But endorsé them I do, and I will defend 
them if I can, Now, as to his confession that he 
knows nothing about the future, that is the one best 
reason why we should talk, study, and think about. 
the subject. That is the only way we can learn, _ 
“Iadmre and accept nearly every statement Inger- 
solt has made in his lectures, though I do differ a 
little with. him as regards the point that it is not 
more wonderful that a man should live again, than 
it, is. that-he now lives. I think it is vastly more 
wonderful. All events that are common and ustal 
we,accept as every-day occurrences. ‘Man now 
lives,’ and. he has lived as far back as we can trace 
hiş descent, . We find no nation so old but that we 
can go back beyond it toa civilization still older. 
Millions and millions of years may have smiled upon 
human beings who trod the earth in ages gone by, 
so that men ‘have lived’ is not to be wondered at. 
a we do not know of : single dee identity, 
of any organism, animal, vegetable, or insect, bird 
, figh; e e that has ever lived after it was entirely CHAPTER XI. 
dead. It is true that people have, in all ages, pre- u What art thou death, that we should fear? 
tended:jto. restore the dead to life; but cut a man im The shadow of a shade ! 
halves, remove his heart or any vital portion of his What's in thy name, to meet the ear, © 
body, and no power in all the universe can restore Of which to- be'afraid 2° 
life to' that individual. It has never been done, and 
all science shows how utterly impossible it would be 
` to do.it, and this is why we refuse to believe it can 
be done, This is why we demand of Spiritualists 
more. and better proof that they ean materialize 
individuals, fruit, flowers, gems, or jewels than they 
have yet given us. The living organisms that are 
about us when they die may leave behind them the 
germs and seeds of future earthly existences similar 
to themselves, but the individual identity of each 
onë is forever gone when death cuts the silver cord, 
and: that:which-was. before an organized existence 
becomes mere disorganized matter ready to develop 
into” new ‘forms and arrangements according to 
circumstances and environments,. We know noth- 
ing of the future, it is true, and what little evi- 
dence we think we have is negative evidence, but 
until the affirmative is proven that stands good, and 
‘as yet this has never been done. If there be a life 
to come, why should we worry about it. To: believe 
or. disbelieve in it cannot alter the result, The pres- 
ent -is -ours to make the most and best of that we 
can, If we live again, we shall be as happy as we 
deserve to be, and who wants more than he merits 
or earns? Ingersoll has carefully weighed the evi- 
dence, known facts.as well as Scriptural “evidence,” 
and he confesses his ignorance like a man. But you. 
believers takë the evidence of dead ghosts, written 
in’ a big’ book, ‘and the opinions of your fathers, 
grandfathers, and great-grandfathers, and say “man 
. lives again ;” but have you real knowledge, or is it 
“dnly guesswork and say so? Is it a sign of ignor- 
ance to inquire and doubt? Is not‘all progress born 
: of, skepticism, doubt, and unbelief ? Is it knowledge 
sto blandly affirm and dogmatically assert? Is not} 
real:wisdom modest and retiring? -Does the scholar 
‘ aid’ scientist say, “ Believe my facts or be damned ?” 
“ No; he quietly goes to work and proves the world 
. to be. round, the day and night to be caused by. its 
` -diurnal revolution ; he proves that man has existed 
for’ millions of years upon the face of the earth, and 
-elat billions, of eons of ages rolled away after the 
. asxnorldswas a -glabe,-before any living erganism could 
exist upon it © = - 
“«« The bold astronomer, Galileo, was persecuted and 
forced to recant, but the world still rolled on, and 
the spoken fact remained for future astronomers to 


‘ Thou art not care, thou art not pain, 
But thou art rest and peace; 
"Tis thou canst make our sorrows vain T 
And bid our torments cease.” 


Lirs is not all sunshine, for though joy and happi- 
ness are the birthright of every one that lives, yet 
sorrow, too, must come with its train of mourning 
and its saddened weepers. Death! What gentle, 
tender, loving heart ever hears the word unmoved ? 
Life is such a dear and precious boon that we cling 
to it with tireless tenacity. The lame, the sick, and 
the blind, the idiot and the lunatic—alli, as a gen- 
eral thing, prize and value life, and are loth to part 
with it. A yery few do, it is true, voluntarily take 
away their own lives, but it is usually done in a fit 
of frenzy, or by those who are laboring under mor- 
bid melancholy. To die is as natural as it ‘is to 
live, yet death is one of the saddest things in life. 
Not to those who are dying, for while hope remains 
they are hopeful, and when hope is entirely gone, 
and vitality too is at a low ebb, few care for aught 
but: “rest and peace.” But those who are left 
behind feel the loss daily and hourly, and a great 
void is created in the heart that nothing but the 
gentle healing ministrations of time can ever fill. 
Tis nature’s fiat, her.stern decree, that compels all 
who live to undergo the dread ordeal of seeing 
beloved friends one by one drop away, and pass 
‘Forever from the sight.: And by and by those who 
are left must go too and be seen no more. . 

The lovely and tender flower fades and falls. 
The lofty and noble oak of the forest yields up its 
life to the stern destroyer; bird, beast and reptile, 
each and all, has its allotted time to live, mature, 
decay and die; and shall man, proud man, be exempt 
from this common fate of all? No! he too must 
bend to the inevitable and see himself blotted out 
from the faee of the earth, and in a little time from 
the memory of all earth’s coming race. Our theme 
is not a pleasant one, yet as it is: the lot of all to die, 
and as death fills up 2 portion of .the record-leaves 
of every book of life, we do not feel justified in 

assing over in silence this important. subject, and 
in these chroniclings of things a8 they are, -< ss 

In our last chapter we remarked . that the. little 
company of girls who have formed the éent 
tures in the warp and woof of our ‘story, 


would 


development, or to offer one in the place of Kant’s cos- 
mogony. 

After this general glance at the monistic cosmogony, or 
the non-miraculous history of the development of the uni- 
verse, let us now return to a minute fraction of it, to our 
mother earth, which we left asa ball flattened at both 
poles and in a fiery fluid state, its surface having condensed 
by becoming cooled into'a very thin firm crust. The crust, 
on first cooling, must have covered the whole surface of the 
terrestrial sphere as a continuous smooth and thin shell. 
But soon it must have become uneven and hummocky ; for, 

‘since during the continued cooling, the fiery fluid nucleus 
became. more and more condensed and contracted, and con- 
sequently the diameter. of the earth diminished, the thin 
cold cryst, which could not closely follow the softer nuclear 
mass, must have fallen in in many places. An empty space 
would have arisen between the two, had not the pressure of 
the outer atmosphere forced down the fragile crust towards 
the interior, breaking it in so doing. Other unevennesses 
probably arose from the fact that, in different parts, the 
cooled crust during the process of refrigeration contracted 
also itself, and thua became fissured with cracks and rents. 
The flery fluid nucleus flowed up to the external surface 
through these cracks, and again became cooled and stiff, 
Thus, even at an early period there arose many elevations 
and depressions, whith, were the first foundations of mount- 
ains and valleys. © 7 . ; 

After the temperature of the cooled terrestris! ball had 
fallen to a certain degree, a very important new process was 
effected, namely, the first origin of water, Water had until 
then existed only in the form of steam in the atmosphere 
surrounding the globe. The water could evidently not con- 
dense into a state of fluid drops until the temperature of 
the atmosphere had considerably decreased. Now, then, 
there began a further transformation of the earth’s crust 
by the force of water. It continually fell in the form of 
rain, and in that form washed down the elevations of the 
earth’s crust, filling the depressions with the mud carried 
along, and, by depositing it in layers, it caused the ex- 
tremely important heptunic transformations of the earth’s 
crust, which have continued since then uninterruptedly, 
and which in our next chapter we shall examine a little 
more closely. ` ‘ i 7 

It was not till the earth’s crust had so far cooled that the 
water had condensed into a fluid form, it was not till the 
hitherto dry crust of the earth had for the first time become 
covered with liquid water, that the origin of the first organ- 
isms could take place. For all animals and all plants—in 

‘fact, all organisms—consist in great measure of fluid water, 

which combines in a peculiar manner with other substances, 
and brings them into a semi-fluid state of aggregation. “We 
can, therefore, from these general outlines of the inorganic 
history of the earth’s crust, deduce the important fact, that 
at a certain definite time life had its beginning on earth, and 
that terrestrial organisms did not exist from efernity, but at 
a certain period came into existence for the first time. 

Now, how are we to conceive of this origin of the first 
organisms ? This is the point at which most naturalists, 
even at the present day, are inclined to give up the attempt 
at natural explanation, and take refuge in the miracle of an 
inconceivable creation. In doing so, as has already been 
remarked, they quit the domain of scientific knowledge, 
and renounce all further insight into the eternal laws which 
have determined natute’s history, But before despondingly 
taking such a step, and before we despair of the possibility 
of any knowledge on this important process, we may at 
least make an attempt to understand it. Let us seeif in 
reality the origin of a first organism out of inorganic matter, 
the origin of a living body out of lifeless matter, is so 
utterly inconceivable and beyond all experience, In one 
word, let us examine the question of spontaneous generation, 
or archigony. In so doing, it is above all things necessary to 
form a clear idea of the principal properties of the two chief 
groups of natural bodies, the so-called inanimate or inor- 
ganic, and the animate or organic bodies, and then establish 
what is common to, and what are the differences between, 
the two groups. It is desirable to go somewhat carefully 
into the comparison of organisms and anorgana, since it is 
commonly very much neglected, although it is necessary for 
a right understanding of nature from the monastic point of 
view. It will be most advantageous here to look separately 
at the three fundamental properties of every natural body ; 
these are matter, form, and force, Let us begin with mat- 
ter, (Gen, Morph. iii.) 

By chemistry we have succeeded in analyzing all bodies 
known to us into a small number of elements or simple 

. substances, which cannot be further divided, for example, 

carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, and the different metals : 
potassium, sodium, iron, gold, etc. At present we know 
about seventy such elements or simple substances. The 
majority of them are unimportant and rare ; the minority 
only are widely distributed, and compose not only most of 
the anorgana, but also all organisms. If we compare those 
elements which constitute the body of organisms with those 
which are met with in anorgana, we have first to note the 
highly important fact that in animal and vegetable bodies 
no element occurs but. what cai be found outside of them in 
inanimate nature. There are no special organic elements or 
simple organic substances, fo es 

The chemical and physical differences existing between 
organisnis and andrgana, consequently, do not lie in their 
material foundation ; they do not arise from the different 
nature of the dementa composing them, but from the differ- 
ent manner in which the latter are united by chemical com- 
bination.’ This different mannet ‘of combination gives rise 
to certain pliysical peculiarities, expecially in’ density of 
substance, which at first ‘sight seems to constitute a. deep 
chasm between the two groups of bodies. Inorganic ‘or 
inanimate. natural bodies, such as crystals and the. amor- 
phous rocks, are in a state of density which we call the firm. 
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water and to the gaseous state of air. It is familiar to every 


one that these three different degrees of density, or states of | 


aggregation of anorgana,.are by no means peculiar to the 
different elements, but are the results of a certain degree of 
temperature, Every inorganic solid body, by.increase of 
temperature, can be reduced to the liquid or melted state, 
and, by further heat, to the gaseous or elastic state. - In the 
same way most gaseous bodies, by a proper decrease of 
temperature can first- be converted into 4 liquid state, and 
further, into a solid state of density. 
[To BR CONTINUED. ] 
n a 


Christianity and Materialism.— Concluded. 
: BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Materialism necessarily enjoins, as all important, 
a wise provision for the future. ‘ Competence,” says 
the poet Young, “is vital to content.” Poverty, not- 
withstanding the eulogies on it in the New Testa- 
ment, is to be avoided whenever possible, Although 
not a crime, it. is certainly a great misfortune to be 
poor through life. A competency in life gives inde- 
pendence, comfortable surroundings, opportunities 
for the cultivation of the mind, and ability to benetit 
our fellow-men. Materialism, by calling attention to 
the affairs of this world instead of dwelling on the 
imaginary glories of another, encourages real, sub- 
stantial prosperity and progress. 

Christianity teaches the existence of a personal 
devil, and in the past especially, has led men to refer 
their evils to other than natural causes, and by divert- 
ing attention from the real source of their ills and 
misfortunes, has prevented or delayed the removal of 
thousands of evils. 

Materialism, by rejecting the. absurd notion of a 
devil, that “ goes about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour,” and trying to make mankind 
as miserable as possible, and by teaching that for all 
phenomena there are adequate natural causes, neces- 
sarily encourages the investigation of the real cause 
of man’s misfortunes, together with efforts for their 
removal. 


Christianity regards Jesus as an incarnate God,| 


who should be worshiped. 

Materialists generally regard Jesus—the records 
of whose life are very scanty and largely fabulous, 
and of whose existence, even, there is some ground 
for doubt—as probably a man of no great intellect 
but of a benevolent heart, of some chimerical and 
fanatical notions, together with a good deal of moral 
wisdom, a man thoroughly conscientious, who lived 
a life of purity and died a martyr to his faith and 
supposed mission. As a reformer and a benefactor, 
he has our esteem and gratitude. Could he return 
to earth at the present day, there is scarcely a doubt 
that he would be regarded by a large proportion of 
his professed followers somewhat as he was by the 
Pharisee of eighteen hundred years ago. He would, 
probably, find less cordial welcome and less cour- 
teous treatment in the churches where service is per- 
formed in his name, than in the Liberal halls where 
his character is freely criticised, and the miracles 
ascribed to him are ridiculed as fabulous and foolish. 

Christianity has unbounded reverence for the 
past. Its golden age on earth was in the past. Its 
sacred books came down from the past. God com- 
municated with men direct, talked with them face 
to face, and even tried his hand at wrestling with 
them in the past. Why should it not revere the 

ast ? 
: Materialism, while it accepts the lessons of the 
past, in view of the contrast between what once was 
and what now is, inculcates rather the spirit and 
sentiment of the poet: 


“There is nothing so good as the new, 
There is nothing so poor as the old ; 
- Better the morning's silvery dew, 
Than the evening's river of gold ; 
Better, a thousand fold.” 


Christianity is constantly making concessions and 
losing ground, 


Materialism has achieved victory after victory in 


science, philosophy, and morals, and is going on from 
“ conquering to conquer.” 

We conclude with 4 summary of what we have 
presented: 


Christianity teaches: 


1, The existence of a God infinite in presence, yet 
a personal being ; infinite in knowledge, yet a being 
who cogitates, contrives, plans, and designs like 
man ; infinite in power, yet the author of a world 
full of imperfections ; infinite in goodness (as well 
as power), yet permits martyrs to expire amid 
flames, and patriots and paihnrhropiits to languish 
in dungeons ; unchangeable, yet at a certain time 


after a beginningless state of inaction, aroused from |, 


his idleness and made a universe out of nothing ; is 
not the cause of evil, yet the creator of everything 
and everybody save himself; is free from infirmities, 
yet is pleased with some things and displeased with 
others; is without body, parts, or passions, and yet is 
of the masculine gender. i ahs 
:' 2, The original perfection of hing, . sy 

ó; The’ existence of a devil—a ‘creature. made by. 
God, and the author of evil that will ex 


SAk ae die, : 


or. solid state, and which we oppose to the liquid state, of | 


exist. forever, | 


%67 


4. That man is a “fallen creature,” and unable to 
improve by_his-own-unassisted: efforts. -- l 

5. 
blood and merits of Christ.: . | 

6. That belief in the ‘Christian System involves 
moral merit; disbelief, sin. : : a aan 

7. That it is man’s.duty to worship God by‘prayer 
and praise, -.2 230 0 te 
8, That-a comparatively small-portion.of mankind 


hat man can. be.“ saved”? only. through the _ 


in the future will-be‘happy; the greater portion'will - 


be in torment eternally. . 

9. That man has received a: book revelation, of 
which, however, but'a comparatively. small part of 
the race has ever obtained information: . ie 

10, That reason- should: bé subordinated to the 
teachings of the Bible. ° =o i , 

11. That the acts of the Jews, such as are practiced 
now by barbarians only, were commanded by God; 
and were, therefore, right. À 

12. That there are mysteries contrary to: experi- 


ence and reason, which must, nevertheless:-be. bè- | 


lieved. Sol es ees 


there is great uncertainty as to what he meant’td sa; 
on several subjects of great importance. _. 


14, ‘That woman is man’s inferior and subordinate,.” 
was made for his gratification and convenience; - 
vir 


the glory 


while man was made for himself and 
God. a 

15. That God has approved and sanctioned’ po 
amy, slavery, and despotism. hee 


row. He should 


largely to the immediate agency of a personal, mali- 
cious devil—a being of extended presence, of almost 


infinite knowledge, of great strategy, and immense: » 


power. 


18. That Jesus was God Almighty incased in.‘ 


human flesh, 


19. That the golden age of the: earth was in the . 


past. 


Materialism teaches : 


1. The self-existence, the eternity, and the sufti- 


ciency of nature, and the universality and invariable- - 


ness of natural law. 

2. That in the history of this world there has been 
an evolution from the simple to the complex, from 
the special to the general, from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous. 

3. That good and evil are relative terms. All 
morality is founded on utility and evolved by the. 
wants and necessities of human existence. Honesty 
is right, not because a God has so declared, but 
because man’s security, safety, and happiness are 
promoted by it. 


4, That man’s condition, although imperfect, is . 


improvable by his own unaided efforts. 


5. That man should look to himself and not to.a l 


gy. 
16. That man should take no thought for thgmor 
attern after ‘the lilies of thé field. - 
17. That man’s ills and sufferings are astribable | 


13, Although God has given man a revelation, : 


spectacle of suffering and death of eighteen hundred . 


years ago, for improvement and elevation. 

6. That belief and unbelief are involuntary and 
without moral merit or demerit, 

7. That instead of worshiping God, we should 
direct all our efforts to improve ourselves, letting 
“ gods attend on things for gods to know.” 


8, That man, wherever he may exist, it is rational . 
An un- - 
robably awaits us . 


to believe, will be fitted to his condition. 
broken, everlasting sleep, which 
all, affords no ground for fear, And how infinitely 
preferable to a future state in which the majority of 
our race will be forever miserable ! 

9. That the teachings of reason and the lessons 


of experience are the only revelations man haa - 


received. : 

10. That the Bible should be tested by the same 
rules of historical and modern criticism that are 
applied to other ancient documents. ! 

11. That the barbarous acts of the Israelites, like 
those of other ancient nations, were the result of 
their undeveloped, uncivilized condition. 

12. That the universe is full of natural mysteries, 
above our comprehension, but none contrary to our 
reason, 

13. That the difference of opinion among Liberals 


is consistent with their common position that man has ` 


no infallible standard. That the enlightened reason 
of man is the highest and best standard he possesses. 

14. That woman is man’s equal and natural com- 
panion—exists for him only in the sense in which he 
exists for her, 

15, That slavery, polygamy, and despotism are 
evils whenever and wherever they exist. 

16. That man should attend to the affairs of this 


world, and, contrary to the notion of Jesus, should — 


take “thought for the morrow.” ; 
17. That evil is due to natural causes. Man can 
gradually remove the evils that afflict him by becom- 


„19, The present is better than the past, and th 


golden age of the world isin the future. == — 


ing acquainted with his nature, relations, and sur- . 
roundings, 

18. Jesus was probably a reformer, a. “come--. 
outer,” an “Infidel,” of his time. We can .esteem 


4 


an as a benefactor without worshiping. him. as-a ; 
Laod.. - oo : 
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Communications. 


Who is at Fault? 


PROVIDENCE, July 8, 1878. 
Editor of Phé Index ; You will notice by the report of the 
Providence Journal: that in these “ Plantations ” dedicated 


aiios: 


to soul liberty a very heartfelt feeling found expression last 


evening in a meeting attended by one of the most thought- 


ful and respectable audiences that could have been gathered. 


on any occasion. J have also been assured by some of the 
most eminent members of the Rhode Island bar that the 
rulings of Judge Clark in the ¢ase of Mr, Heywood were 
partial, ‘arbitrary, and wholly unwarranted. 

Now does the Liberal League mean: business, or is it a 
harmless figure-head ? If there ever was a fitting occasion 
to prove its usefulness, this issue has furnished it. The 


history of liberty is essentially embodied in the progress of | 


defining liberty. If a judge can send a man to jail at hard 
labor. for two years for attacking ‘time honored institu- 
tions,” who is safe ? 

A hundred years ago the doctrine of the Trinity was one 
of thesé ‘‘ time-honored institutions,” and public sentiment 
backed the judge who condemned the ‘immoral ” pam- 
phieteer to prison. While the evolutionists promise us so 
much for the infinite perfectibillty of the race, is it possible 
that any one arrangement of fallible men is so far a finality 
that a man must suffer martyrdom for attacking it ? 
questions and issues have been forced upon thoughtful 
meñ; through the startling proceedings of the court which 
sentenced Mr. Heywood. No radical can afford to stand on 
the fence. The Liberal League, with every other power for 
good, isto be put on record in these matters. Shall it be 
found wanting ? HENRY APPLETON, 


[It is not talk or empty resolutions that are wanted, but 
vigorous action, The National Liberal League was designed 
to act efficiently in defense of equal rights in religion and 
universal, mental liberty; but it must: remain weak until 

_ those who are interested in these principles prove by their 
own active support of it that they appreciate its value. 
Rhode Island has not a single local League; has Mr, Apple- 
ton ever tried to help form one? The National League can 
only- become powerful by the multiplication of live local 
Leagues; and it strikes us as not very reasonable or fair for 
those who have not lifted a finger in its support to map out 
work for it in this assuming manner. Let the Liberals form 
a great constituency of local Leagues and supply the Direct- 
ors with.ample funds ; and then Jet them complain if the 
work is not done with vigor and zeal. But until they do 
this, let them blame themselves if they find themselyes 
powerless to protect their own rights, For five years and a 
half we have labored incessantly to give them the means of 
protecting these rights by a powerful organization; and we 
do not see the propriety of being called upon in this way to 
“ make brick without straw.”—Hd. Index. ]- 


. COMMENTS BY THERON C. LELAND. 


The questions put by Mr. Appleton are very pertinent 
—not by any means impertinent. The National Liberal 
Léagué might be a power to-day, in Liberal affairs, if it were 
led by a staff of officers who wished, or knew how, to bring 
its forces to bear on questions as they arise, We can get 
some work out of a five year old colt, one would - think, 
if only under the name of breaking and exercise. 

“t Does the Liberal League mean business, or is it a harm- 
less figure-head ? Ifthere ever was a fitting occasion to 
prove its usefulness this issue has furnished it.” But the 
League, as euch, stands idjy by and never moves a hand or 
opens a lip. Its president, as president, is dumb; and holds 
a gag on all the rest. As editor, he dawdles and wishy- 
washes, says he “would an if he could” and the League 
might be efficient if it were stronger. 

Mr. Appleton’s statement shows that there is much good 
material out of which to make Lesgues in those “t Planta- 
tions,” now running to waste. Doubtless they know what 
they are about, They have taken observations of this man 
who runs a League. They have noted his conduct in times 
which try men’s souls, and have concluded that he Hadn't 
much to’ try. When Liberal editors were arrested, some 
mouths since, the people listened for some firm, determined 
utterance from the League on the subject; and they heard 
what? ‘'Taik” of the kind that might be called “ tall,” 
and that meant something ?, ‘' Resolutions” that were not 
“empty ??” Nota bit of it. They heard nothing whatever 
fromthe gentleman as Presidect of the League. But from 
him as an individual and an editor they heard defenses of 
Comstock, the good man, and doer of good work; and 
criticisms of the arrested editors, apologies for the wolf, 
blame for the lambs, and aspersions on their friends and 
defenders. A leader who doesn’t lead, and, when implored 
to give the word ‘‘ Forward” to,some action in this business 
for which we were enlisted, “‘ jawaback:” “You blackgnard! 
instead of standing there inspecting our movements, too 
curious about what we dre going to do and watching us 
bury every little talent, or hatchet, or contribution, in our 
little napkin; why haven’t you enlisted more soldiers so we 
could exhibit a yet wider efficiency in standing stock still "— 
such a leader isn’t calculated to inspire enlistments and 
uprisings of Leagues in Plantations of Providence or else- 
where to any very great extent. 

There are such things as skirmishes as weil as great battles, 
such a strategy as worrying large forces with few troops. 
There are. Lexingtons as well as Waterloos, and there are 
Captains who meet emergencies, great or small, as they arise, 
and with the appropriate force, great or small, a3 it is needed. 
But this great General scorns any action less than Sadowa or 
Sedan, He lets all minor combats go by default and submits to 
challenge and attack, snub or affront from the orthodox 
party, right and left, without notice or response. ~" God in 
the Constitution alone is foeman worthy of my steel,” says 
the General, says he! Here are organized for that work 
alone some forty-five affiliated societies. Forty odd Leagnes, 
and this man has not begun to put on his boota! 

“Itis not talk or empty resolutions that are wanted, but 
vigorous action.” . Well, then, why inthe name of ali that i ig 
practical don’t we have the action—-vigorous action ? That 
is what we have waited for all along, but as yet there appears 
not the first sign of action. Liberals are arrested right and 


These. 


left, editors aré ‘imprisoned, ‘even’ women practicing as phy- 
sicians, and women as editors: are hauled before Grand: 
Juries, but not a word of protest-or sign of action’ comes 
from the ‘League. It don’t “act efficiently,” nor act at all, 
precisely when the occasions. arise calling for its action; 
and it will ‘remain weak” until it ‘exhibits some life, and 
some sense of the fitness and ' nature of the work it was 
organized to do, 

Mr. Appleton no doubt will answer the eraa question 
for himself in The Jndez; but for TRUTH SEEKER readers 
let us imagine him replying, as he may rightly do~- ‘Why 
should Itry to help form an organization to do nothing but 


come up missing in the very crisis where it promised sup- 


port. - Itstrikes me as not very reasonable or fair for those 
who have squatted on an organization, making great prom- 
ises, but failing utterly when the crucial test comes, not lift- 
ing a finger to carry out the work they themselves mapped 
out to do—to ask that I shall go on organizing more local 
Leagues to do more of nothing and contribute farther to the 
general inefficiency. I prefer to work for something, and 
have something to show for my efforts. Organization is all 
very beautiful ; but what if it does nothing but organize ? 
I propose to organize for some efficient purpose, not alto- 
gether for show. Until you do this, you have only your- 
selves to blame if you find your growth arrested, and a gen- 
eral conclusion arrived at that the League is a failure and a 
good organization to let alone while under its present man- 
agement. Five years and a half of incessant labor for so 
little ‘‘straw’’ should teach a leader that he himself isn’t much 
of a ‘ brick.’” 

- Let the League, with the means it Fulreaay has at command, 
set about the work it was organized to do, supply the Lib- 
eral public with ample assurance that it isin dead earnest, 
and means business, even let it ‘‘ talk” and ‘‘ resolve,” if it 
can do nothing else—better that than to be absolutely dumb— 
then let its president and officers complain if new Leagues 
are not rapidly organized, and a general pouring in of new 
recruits to sustain and extend.the work does not result, 
Prove yourselves faithful over a few things before you fume 
and fret because you are not invested with lordship over 
many. 

Now suppose the editor of The Index, and president of the 
League had been an enterprising, fearless, progressive per- 
son, had made good use of his official position and oppor- 
tunities, and had been able to meet these ‘figure head” 
flings after something like the following victorious fashion: 

“ Mr. Appleton, Sir; Five years and a half ago I saw this 
conflict coming—I felt these new invasions of American 
liberty threatening. To meet them I organized the Nationa} 
Liberal League, and we met in council year after year, in- 
creased our numbers, strengthened our forces, framed and 
perfected our platform, and flung our Liberal flag to the 
breeze. Five years from my original launching of this 
movement came the first onset of the expected struggle. 
The pious party organized an onslaught on the Liberal 
party under the charge of obscenity. They even arrested 
some of our editors under that charge. It was abase and 
yet wholly baseless charge, and the whole world knew it to 
beso. The Liberal League by logic, by instinct, by all the 
motives which can arouse the energies and stir the hearts of 
a free, progressive people, knew and accepted this conflict as 
peculiarly its own. It rushed at once to the rescue; and 
The Index, its organ, sounded the alarm far and near. It 
made common cause with the arrested editors, it published 
full and fair statements of their cases, and defended their 
characters. As president of the League, we sent out procla- 
mations to all the local Leagues, calling on them to rally to 
the support of the editors under trial. We sent out blank 
petitions to all Liberals and Leagues the country over, ask- 
ing signatures to an appeal to Congress to repeal or modify 
the obnoxious law. We also asked the local Leagues and 
other friends of Liberalism to contribute funds for the de- 
fense of our brother Liberals in the courts, 

« After a few weeks the petitions and contributions came 
returning. in grandly. We aggregated up 70,000 names 
signed to the petitions, which we forwarded to Washington, 
placed them in the able hands of our noble brother, Ool: 
Robert G. Ingersoll, with whom we made arrangements to 
introduce that petition in the best manner before the appro- 
priate committee of Congress, explain and defend it there, 
and see that it should receive a full and careful hearing, 

“The contributions of funds also aggregated more than 
$1,200, which we applied scrupulously and carefully to the 
defense of the accused. We obtained a speedy trial, we 
employed able counsel, we had the cases well managed, and 
beat our opponents on all the points charged in the courts ; 
and our accused editors were set free. 

“That is, all except one. In one exceptional case where 
there had been a great deal of freedom of speech, and con- 
sequently the very place to apply the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution to defend it; where, also, a peculiarly. atrocious 
judge presided and decreed the rulings in the case—in this 


instance oné of our friends was unfairly tried and most 


brutally sentenced to fine and ‘imprisonment. 

‘Then, a3 a league, we resolved to brook no defeat; aid 
we redoubled our efforts. We sent another petition rushing 
over the country to obtain signatures, asking the President 
of the United States to pardon our brother so unfairly tried 
and so unjustly punished. We called the local Leagues to- 
gether in special session, we got resolutions passed—full- 
blooded, able-bodied resolutions—not ‘empty ’ ones; and 
we organized” an iúdignation meeting in old Fanueil Hall in 
the city where the atrocity was perpetrated, in which meet- 
ing we spoke ourselves and encouraged others to speak in 
defense of full and impartial freedom of the press - -and of 
speech. 

+ All this, Mr. Appleton, we have done; and we aubmit, 
sir, it has been a good work to do.” Upon learning: this you 
must give us die credit, and ‘certainly concede that we are 
no ‘ figure head,’ 


Now, sit, we would like to know what share in this 
honorable.work you, Mr, Appleton, have taken? What did 
you’and your friends down there:in Providence Plantations 
do to support our Liberal martyrs and maintain the equal 
freedom of the people?. What. right, sir, have you to come 
up hete to Boston and call us a ‘figure head’ when we have 
‘accomplished all this noble work? and you gentlemen down 
there in-Providence Plantations haven't a single Liberal 
League’; and you, sir, Mr. Appleton, never helped to form 
one, Goto, now, Mr. Appleton, and see what a figure your 
own head cuts, with its work thus reduced to zero—that is, 
no figure at all, `- Yours in.all good conscience, 

“FEA” 

Would to all that is brave, and noble, and ue: that this 

were not alla dream! 


‘That Itinerant Defender of Christianity. 
WHAT KIND OF A MAN CLARE BRADEN IB. 

Clark Braden, after having made, and for two or three 
years repeated, false statements against. B. F. Underwood, 
when confronted by Mr. Underwood during the Jackson- 
ville, Ill., debate, retracted his statements and apologized to 
the man he had wronged. He put into Mr. Underwood's 
hands a written statement, in which he said: “I am com- 
pelled to confess I was mistaken.” It is dated Aug. 14, 
1876. The Jacksonville Courier of Aug. 16, 1876, said:, 
“Mr. Braden last night confessed he was mistaken in cer- 
tain statements he had made concerning Mr. Underwood, 
and which have caused much ill feeling.” He expressed 
himself grateful to Mr. Underwood for the maniy and gen- 
erous treatment he had received from him, especially in 
declining to use certain documents against him which had 
been sent him by Brađen’s own brethren in the Church; 
and he promised to publish in his own denominational 
papers a retraction of what he had said reflecting on Mr. 
Underwood. 

To the surprise of Mr. Underwood and others, there 
appeared in the Christian Standard of Sept. 2, 1876, a card 
conveying the impression that Mr. Underwood had slan- 
dered Clark Braden, and had retracted his statement, ‘' I 
satisfied Mr. Underwood,” says the card, ‘‘ that I did not 
make any such statement concerning him as was reported 
to him; and that what I did say was not designed to injure 
him; and could not do so if correctly reported. He 
retracted his charges against me, based on the report men- 
tioned above, and it is hoped that the old-time friendship 
between us is restored.” Mr. Underwood had made no 
charges against Braden that were not true, and retracted 
nothing. He still holds Braden’s written statement. What 
kind of a man Clark Braden is may be inferred from the 
above. 

‘We are permitted to give the following extract from a 
letter to a prominent Freethought lecturer and. debater, by 
Mr, Clatk Braden. It discloses his true motives and char- 
acter. Rev. John Sweeny has for some years been a prom- 
inent preacher and debater in the same denomination with 
Braden. Wishing to be regarded himself as the champion 
debater, and to see his brother in Christ and in the ministry 
defeated and disgraced, so that he would be no longer a 
rival in the field of debate, he writes the advocate of Free- 
thought a letter, hearing that he is about to debate with 
Sweeny, pointing out Sweeny’s weakness, that the Infidel 
may strike effective blows, and make his victory complete. 
What sincere devotion to Christianity! what honesty and 
honor are here exhibited! 

The gentleman who received this letter has bad several 
debates with Braden, but has had no. respect for him 
since he learned his real character, and has met him in 
debate only because Christians, in communities where he is 
unknown, have put him forward and endorsed him. Until 
now he has not permitted any portion of it to be published, 
but Braden’s recent course, characterized by unqualified 
misrepresentation and falsehood, has induced him to show 
the Christian community what kind of a man Clark Braden 
is. We vouch for the correctness of the extracts here given, 
and if they are disputed the original letters can be produced 
by us. 

"Here i ig the extract from Bradei’s letter regarding Bro. 
Sweeney: “ I enclose a tract which I have published, which 
is the basis of my insanity. Last fali I attended a conven- 
tion of our preachers in Indianapolis. You remember 
Luther’s visit to Rome. Though I was not as infatuated as 
he was, yet found that a view behind the scenes was not 
beneficial in keeping up the illusions of the stage, ‘A 
chiel was amang them takin’ notes and faith he prented 
’em.’ There was one of two things to be donè. Answer 
the strictures or destroy their influence. The first they 
could not do. They seek to destroy their influence by 
scattering stealthily that I am insane. My offense 
has been that I have succeeded in a field of discussion 
where J. 5. Sweeny failed, and have published a book that 
has been pronounced to be better than his efforts. He has 
been trying to injure me ever since last summer, and go 
have his lackeys. I criticized his conduct in Convention, 
and now he is doubly exasperated. I shall not notice the 
Dubuque chap* at all. His feathers won’t pay for powder 
and sho’. If you have not met J. S. Sweeney you will find 
him weak on history, historic evidences, science, the posi- 
tion that the Bible is an outgrowth of pre-existent paganism, 
and was built up like all other books of religion. He is 
sharp, pert, and declamatory, but superficial in education, 
not well read, and retails second-hand what he uses. If you 
will press these points on him, and frequently press on him 
that he does not answer them, you will defeat him. He 
will fail on what we debated in our first and second propo- 
sitions ‘also. Review what you have presented on his atten- 
tion and you can defeat him, 


. 
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' wÅ Dubuduo chap” is Rev. Wm, Sweeney, brother of Rey. 
4 John Sweeney. 
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“Should you feel like reminding him of our debates do so 
FOR ME.” | we Eh . 

The following.is an extract from a letter written by Mr, 
Clark Braden to a Freethought lecturer. Braden is evi- 
dently ‘‘ on the make.” 

‘7 learn that you are lecturing and expecting to. lecture 
next winter. I write to you to suggest that we agree to 
unite our labors, by holding joint discussions instead of 
lecturing separately. : . : 

“I enclose a list of propositions. We could debate all or 
part of these as might be desired by our patrons. I do not 
think it advisable to debate for Jess than one week, and our 
time should count from our departure to our return home, 
or from the time we left our last place of work, until we 
closed the discussion. We should charge one hundred. dol- 
lars per week each and require the hall to be furnished and 
kept up for us. Could we get places enough to make it 
pay? Let me hear from you or suggest some one who 
would make such an arrangement, ”— The Freethouyht Jour- 
nal. 


Answers to Inquirers. 


Frace.—Is Winwood Reade still living? Ans.— 
No ; he died in the summer of 1876. 


Ruaper.—Had Thomas Paine any children? 
Ans.—No ; not that anybody knows of. 


Cuas. O. Brar.—Will you please give through 
the columns of Tux Trura# SEEKER a brief descrip- 
tion of the principal instruments of torture used by 
Christians in by gone ages ? Ans.— The Rack.. This 
was a box like the bed of a wagon, with a windlass 
at each end, with levers,"and ratchets to prevent 
slipping; over each windlass went chains; some were 
fastened to the ankles of the sufferer; others to his 
wrists. And then priests, clergymen, divines, saints, 
began turning these windlasses, and kept turning 
until the ankles, the knees, the hips, the shoulders, 
the elbows, the wrists of the victim were all dislo- 
cated, and the sufferer was wet with the sweat of 
agony. Zhe Pulley. This was a strong cord by 
which the victim was bound and raised to quite a 
height. Heavy weights were fastened to the ankles. 
Then the sufferer was suddenly dropped a certain 
distance, the weights dislocating the bones of the 
extremities,. The Seavonpees Daughter. This was like 
a pair of shears with handles, not only where they are 
now, but at the points as well, and just above the 
pivot that unites the blades, a circle of iron. In the 
- upper handles the hands would be placed; in the lower 
the feet; and through the iron ring, the center, the 
head of the victim would be forced. In this condi- 
tion, he would be thrown prone upon the earth, and 
the strain upon the muscles produced such agony that 
insanity would in pity end his pain. The Collar. 
This was a circle of ‘iron, and on the inside were a 
“hundred points almost as sharp as needles. This 
was fastened about the throat of the sufferer. Then 
he could not walk, nor sit down, nor stir without the 
neck being punctured by these points. In a little 
while the throat would begin to swell, and suffoca- 
` tion would end the agonies of that man. Zhe Chaf- 

fing Dish, The victim was placed in a sort of 
stocks, which confined him so he could not move. 
The bottoms of his feet were basted with lard or 
oil. Then this dish, or heated brasier, was held 
under them until they were burnt and frequently 
consumed, Then there was an instrument which 
confined the head of the victim, letting drops of 
water fall in regular succession upon the same 
spot, until deliriam and death ended his agony. 
The Virgin. This was a doll-like statue, covered 
with concealed spikes, which clasped the victim in 
its arms and tore him to pieces. These are but 
afew of the engines of torture invented by that 
Christian institution, the Inquisition. 
“ Inquisition, model most complete, 

Of perfect wickedness, where deeds were done— 

Deeds! let them ne’er be named—and sat and planed 

Deliberately, and with most musing pains, : 

Hew to extremest thrill of agony 

The flesh, and blood, and souls of men, ` 

Her victims, might be wrought; and when she saw 

New tortures of her laboring fancy born, 

She leaped for joy, and made great haste to try 

Their force, well pleased to hear a deeper groan.” 

B. McG.—Please inform me through the columns 
of Taz TRUTH SEEKER, what are the most elaborate 
works on the Roman Inquisition, either in French, 
Spanish, or Italian. dns.—Laurent, Le Catholic- 
isme et de l’. Avenir; Raynouard, Monumens ; Llor- 
ente, Inquisition ; Schmidt, Monch-u, Nonnen-Or- 
den, Die Inquisition; Lavallée, Hist. des Inquisi- 
tion; Rule, Hist, Inquisition; Montanus, Inquisi- 
tion ; Inquisition Unmasked ; Montes, Inquisition. 
Of the above, Llorente is undoubtedly the most 
elaborate and best adapted to general reading. 
Also see chapter on Dominic and the Inquisition in 
s oe of the Church,” just published at this 
office. 


C. W.—Do angels have sex? If so, do they prop- 


_ agate? .dns,—These are hard questions. If angels 
are invisible beings who once lived in the body on 
this globe, it is probable they retain their sexuality. 
It is not likely any being ever changes its sex. We 
have no data relative to the propagating business, 
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but it is our opinion’ that denizens: of the. spirit 
world are too diaphanous to be successful as propa- 
gators. Having never seen an angel, we trust our 
friend will excuse our limited knowledge... 


L. L. B.—How many foreign Bibles are there 
printed in. English, and:of what nationality are 
they? Is there a work that gives a full history of the 
Jewish Bible? - Ans.—There are some half a dozen 
foreign Bibles published in full or in part in Eng- 
lish, though ‘mostly only in part. ‘The Mohamme- 
dan Bible; the Koran, is published in full. The 
Vedas, the Bible of the Hindoos, are only in small 
‘part published in English. The original makes 
many volumes. The same is true of the Puranas, and 
other sacred writings of the Hindoos, Also of the 
Tripitaka, the extensive Buddhist Bible, but a-small 
part has ever appeared in English, and probabl 
never will. It is very voluminous and much of it 
1s utterly valueless to English readers,’ This remark 
‘truthfully applies to nearly all the ancient bibles, 
The Zend Avesta of the Persians has been slightly 
printed in English. . It was the production of many 
centuries, and is voluminous. The Chinese had 
three voluminous sacred writings, but a small part 
of which will probably be rendered in English. Of 
the Egyptian sacred writings but a small part has 
been. preserved, Some extracts from the Pymander 
have been preserved. We know of no ‘volume 
devoted to.a special history of the Jewish Bible. 
There are several which treat upon it more or less, 


E. R. E.— Will ‘you please tell me the where- 
abouts and occupation of Mrs, Victoria Woodhull? 
Ans.—She is residing in the city of London, but we 
cannot give her address. Her family are also with 
her, and it is not expected: she will return to this 
country.’ Her occupation is unknown to us. She’ 
has lectured over there, but we think not lately, 


F. B.—Is the north pole in motion? If so, to- 
wards what point does it move? Does it move ina 
straight line or in a large circle? -Ans.—As the 
poles are a part of the earth, they of course go with 
it in its yearly course round the sun, Its orbit is in 
the form. ofan eliptic. In the diurnal motion of the 
earth the poles may be said to be stationary, as are 
the journals of a large wheel when in motion. All 
the heavenly hodies move in circles or eliptics—no 
straight lines. 


''N. S.—What were the religious views of Gerrit 
Smith? -Ans.—He was considered an Infidel, or a 
very advanced Unitarian. He had little confidence 
in any theological dogmas. : 


Samze—Is James Parton an Infidel? .dns.—He 
believes as those do who are called Infidels, though 
he is not partial to the term. He is a patron of Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER, 

L. L. B.—Where will I get the fullest and most 
reliable accounts of persecutions perpetrated by the 
Christians? Ans.—“ The Champions of the Church” 
will give you more information upon this subject 
than any other single volume. 


Isrp.—I want a book that points out the road to 
virtue and happiness, and good moral lectures, 
Ans,—We would recommend D’Holbach’s “System 
of Nature,” Denton’s lectures and pamphlets, “The 
Liberal Guide,” Prof. Draper’s “Intellectual Devel- 
opment of Europe,” his ‘ Conflict between Religion 
and Science,” and numerous other works. 


E. ©. J.—I was recently debating with a Catholic 
upon the subject of who filled the State prisons. He 
insisted it was the Spiritualists and Freethinkers. 
Please give your views upon the subject. Ans.— 
There may occasionally be a Spiritualist or a Free- 
thinker found in State prison ;. it is not impos- 
sible for them to commit a crime, but it is the 
fewest number of them that fill our prisons. It has 
been found that ninety-five per cent of the inmates 
of our State prisons are believers in the Christian re- 
ligion, Preachers, in proportion to their numbers, 
are fully represented. 

H, M. E.— What was the forbidden fruit? Ans.— 
It would be about as easy to tell who was the man- 
ufacturer of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp. The Bible 
represents it as the product of a tree. The Shakers 
insist that it was the sexual embrace. Our opinion 
is that the forbidden fruit story is a fable, and that 
nothing of the kind ever had an existence. 


Inrp>— Was not our Bible, as used by Protestants 
and sanctioned by them, all and every book of it 
collected, compiled, composed and written originally 
after the Babylonian captivity? -Ans,—There are 
very strong grounds for deciding that this is true, 
with perhaps the exception of the book of Job, 
which is admitted to be a Gentile production, and 
older than any other book in the Bible. It was 
probably borrowed from the Chaldeans. It men- 
tions no persons or places named in any other parts 
of the Bible. There is nothing in it to indicate that 
it was of Hebrew origin. It was more probably a 
‘Chaldean poem or drama, There is nothing to 
prove that any other book in the Old Testament was 
written more than six or seven hundred years before 
the Christian era. 

S. S.—What is the estimated number of Liberals, 
or Infidels, in the United States? Ans,—No census 


f 


has been taken, . Including Spiritualists, they are 
estimated to ‘number! /2;600,000. “Some make the 
estimate much higher. It is believed they can com- 


| mand half a million votes. ` 
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'B.—What per cent of the population of the world 
are Christians ?: Ans—About ten per cent. 

S. §.—About how many preachers are employed 
by the different denominationsin the United, States? - 
ns.—We have not the data by us by. which: to 
answer this inquiry properly. .The clergymen. of 
the United States are estimated at from 65,000 to 
70,000. The Methodists are the most . numerous. 
We will not venture to say more. In, the census 
taken ten years ago the Methodists are put down’ at 
1,298,938 members, with 19,170 preachers, local and 
traveling ; Baptists, 1,109,926 members (Regular), 
and 61,244 (Freewill) ; Presbyterians, Old School, 
258,003 members, and 2,381 ministers ; New School, — 
175,560 members, and 1,848 ministers; Congrega- 
tionalists, 291,042 members, and 3,090. ministers. 

Small denominations in proportion. .. .., s 


H. M. E.— Is Abraham, Moses, Melchisedech, 
David, Isaiah, or Daniel known or'recognized: in 
profane history? .dns.—Not one of ther.. 

E.—Was Melchisedech a real individual man? 
Ans.—There is so little data respecting him that it: 
is hard to answer definitely ; but there is littlé doubt 
but that he was wholly a mythical ‘or fabulous 
character. Aes 

H. A. T.—Is there any historical evidence that 
St. Paul had an existence outside of the Church 


records? Ans.—The Ebionites or Nazarenes, who 


were the first Christians, regarded, Paul as an im- 
poster, and rejected all his epistles... There was 
undoubtedly such a person; but from all that can be _ 
gleaned from the meagre accounts concerning him 
it is claimed that he was originally a pagan, that he 
came to Jerusalem where he lived some time,; and 
that having a mind to marry the daughter: gf the 
high priest, he caused himself to be circumoised ; 
but that not being able to obtain her, he quarreled 
with the Jews, and wrote against circumcision, and 
against the observance of the Sabbath, and againat 
all legal ordinances. eee 


J. C. B.—-When did the Christian Era become 
recognized? Ans.—This epoch was introduced in 
kaly in the sixth century by Dionysius the Little, a 
Roman abbot, and began to be used in Gaul. in-the 
eighth century, though it was not generally followed 
in that country till a century later. From extant 
charters it is known to have been in use in England 
before the close of the eighth century. There are vari- 
ous opinions among chronologists with regard to the 
year in which this era commenced. It is commonly 
supposed to begin with the year of the birth of 
Christ, which the majority of authorities fix in -the 
fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, the 853d from the 
foundation of Rome, and the 4,714th of the Julian 
period. ee 

Ir appears from the official report that during the past 


year the people of this State have paid, in whole or in part, 


for the keeping of 43,095 persons in the various public 
charitable institutions, Of these, 2,174 were insane,: 356 
blind, 922 deaf and dumb, 280 idiots, 61 inebriates. The 
House of Refuge had 1,347 inmates; the County Poor 
Houses, 6,841; the city Almshouses, 9,203; the Orphan 
Asylums and Reformatories, 15,990; the. Homes for the 
Aged, 8,907; the hospitals, 2,064, In addition, , out-door 
relief was given to a great number, the Overseers. of the 
Poor alone relieving 114,893 persons, while the: dispengaries 
gave medical relief to 254,497. The statistics show'an in- 
crease of insanity, whichis doubtless to be referred in part 
to the hard times, er ine : 
ee 
DISTINGUISHED STATESMEN TO BE AT THE WATKINS 
ConvENTION.—We are to be well represented at the: Wat- 
kins Convention by distinguished statesmen and politicians. 
In addition to Col. Ingersoll and Hon. Frederick Douglass, 
the ablest orators of the Republican party, we ‘are ‘to have 
Hon. George W. Julian of Indiana, the speaker'who was 
the most eloquent of the Democratic orators ‘in the last 
Presidential campaign. James Parton, the historiah/ has also 
written Mr, Green that he will be present and will‘ réad a 
paper entitled ‘The Coming Man’s Religion.” It is'a good 
omen for Freethought when such men will take the ‘plat- 
form in its behalf. Boeck, T 
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Tus Herald of the 23d has a statement that some. $175,000 
worth of fancy French and German goods;:forbidden by 
the Comstock laws of March 3, 1873, have been. gurrepti- 
tiously imported and smuggled into this city, and have been 
seized and condemned to be destroyed and.. hayeabeen 
resold to druggists and others and are’ daily retailed,in our 
market. It says an investigation will be instituted, when 
perhaps it will be ascertained whether it is the U. 8, ofi- 
cials or St, Anthony himself that is the culpable, party. 
One thing the Herald says is the case. These contraband 
goods are somewhat extensively sold by the, druggists of 
the city and no arrests have been made. S 

te rr ee, 

To New Supscrisers.—THE TRUTE SEEKER and tho 
“ World Sages,” or Amberley’s “Analysis of Religious 
Belief,” or Paine’s Great Works, or the “ Champions of the 
Church”. will be sent on receipt of five dollars. Tax 
TRUTH SEEKER by itself 25 cents per month, or $3.00 per 
year; to new subscribers, three months for 50 cents... 


au 
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Communications. 


all Religious Beliefs.—Concluded. 


Synopsis of- 
BY MRS. E. I. SAXON. . 


‘The festival in gratitude for ripened wheat was 
called “ Pentecost,” meaning fiftieth—fifty days after 
barley harvest. They welcomed the new moon with 
festivals. 
great day of expiation, nine days before which they 
prepared themselves with great’ ‘diligence by alms- 
giving and works of piety. A goat was selected, a 
scarlet cloth tied to it, and, with formal ceremonies, 
the sins of the people were laid upon its head, and 
it was hurried with all speed to a wilderness ten 

. miles from Jerusalem and thrown from a precipice. 
According to the Talmud, the scarlet cloth turned 
white when the priest laid the people’s sins upon the 
goat. Thus originated the saying “that sins like 
scarlet turn white as wool.” 

The Jews actually believed that God dwelt in their 
tabernacle and told Moses just what todo. They 
always believed they were truly his chosen people, 
apart from and above all others, just as Christians 
now believe. To enter into minute notice of proph- 
ecies and prophets would require too long a time; 
but the Bible is filled with spirit manifestations of 
every character, both good and bad, and especially 


is it noticeable in the book of Daniel how like 


they are to modern trance! Take spirituality from 
the Bible and it falls a worthless mass of confused 
and contradictory history. Every book, from Gen- 


esis to Hosea, bears evidence within itself of having 


been written or compiled after the captivity in 


Babylon; and in many instances the writer seems to 
have two accounts before him, and conforms the 


two together. 


Job is evidently of Persian origin throughout. The 
Psalms of David are a miscellaneous collection of 


religious odes or poems written on various occasions 
of victory, thanksgiving, or humiliation. 
was compiled from several smaller collections is 
proved by repetition of almost entire psalms, and by 
the fact that those attributed to the same author are 
seattered in different places, and doxologies indis- 
eriminately interposed. 

The book we call the Songs of Solomon is the only 
vestige left of their amatory poetry. So passionate 


is its language, and so little connected with a religious 


sense, that the question has often been propounded 
as to why it was placed among the sacred writings. 


The mention in the list of Esans sons in Genesis of 


there being “rulers over the land before any kings 


were in Israel,” shows that it was placed there after 


guch was the case, which was over eight hundred 
years after. 
Josiah, the pious young king, seemed to worship 


images in ‘ignorance, for when Hilkiah, one of the: 


ancestors of Ezra, sent him the Law, or a book that 
he had found in the temple, by Hapkin, the scribe, 

“he ‘seemed frightened, and rent his clothes, and 
ordered the destruction of all images. From hence- 
forth we hear no more. of image-worship among 
them. - 


The historical books have much to prove ‘that they 


were compiled from fragments. The two first chap- 


ters of Genesis are evidently two different accounts 
of the same story, and the three first verses of the 


second chapter belong to the first account. 

Saul seems first to have known and loved: David 
by his having the power to charm his evil spirit from 
him by his music; but in a few chapters, where 


‘David preserits himself to challenge Goliah, he is: 


ignorant of him, and asks who he is ; neither do his 
_attendants know. De Wett truly says: “These 


‘things can only be explained on the supposition that: 


the author drew from various, often imperfect, and 
sometimes conflicting, sources.” 

In Samuel we are told God moved David to num- 
ber Israel; in Chronicles, that the Devil moved him 
to do it. 
and the priesthood, and recounts scarcely any of ‘his 


crimes, such as taking Uriah’s wife, the hanging of. 


Saul’s sons, the ravishing of Tamar by Amnon, or the 
rebellion of Absalom. 
Solomon’s idolatry or his concubines. 

It is not a that the prophecies and the 
‘Hagiographa, which meant ali the writings save the 
Pentateuch, which meant “ five books,” which schol- 
ars say corresporid with the language of sacred his- 
torical books, were written a thousand years later. 
Such a thing was never known as a language remain- 
ing unchanged fora thousand years, There now ex- 
ists among Hindoo writings a language dead to all 
men. To linger here, however, is using too much 
time, as these books are open to all, not only to read, 
but to study with the light of reason, and not in 
blind obedience to inherited faith and tradition. 
These books were united and comprised in the canon 
of sacred Scripture either during the time of Ezra 

.er. tear it, and many things were added after his 
time; for, in Nehemiah, mention is made of Darius 
Codomanus, who was king of Persia a hundred years 
after Ezra’s time‘ and the “days of Joddua” are 
spoken of as days past, though Joddua outlived 
Alexander the Great two years. Somebody must 


‘A severe national feast was called “the 


That it 


Chronicles is far more favorable to David. 


No mention is made of. 


hundred years after his time. - 
` It'is not known with certainty when the canon 


add any more books. The word canon: signifiés “a 


the men of the great synagogue, and high priest of 
the Jews two hundred years before Christ. De Wett 


gradually into existence, and acquired a sort.of sanc- 
tion by the force of custom and public use.” Until 
after the Christian era, the sacred books of Hebrews 
were mentioned under the general name. of “ the 
Scriptures,” meaning “the writings,” or “ O Bibles,” 
a Greek word signifying. “the -book,”: In most 
ancient times the inner bark of a tree called Bibles, 
was used to write on; it. is pronounced Bible. in the 
English tongue. Among the rich relics of Grecian 
literature, we have no religious odes: that can equal 
the solemn beauty of the Hebrew, and instead of 
reading them as.some are disposed to do, and reject- 
ing them in contempt, let us study. their beauty, 
guided by the lamp of reason which sheds its rays over 
all religions impartially, and we shall find in each 
something to admire. Still with Herder, we must 
say, “It is human, meant for humans to read, and to 
understand.” ` 


Uutil after the time of Alexander the Great, it 
séems likély the knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures 
was confined to the Jews.. Oriental scholars have 
searched in India to discover traces of their being 
known there, but none have been discovered. No 
allusion is made to them by contemporary historians. 
About three hundred years before Christ, the numer- 
ous Jews in Egypt, having become accustomed to the 
Grecian tongue, felt the inconvenience of having 
their sacred law in a language which few of them 


sacred books were written, it was then a rare thing 
among them to find a man who could read it. At 
last the inconvenience became so great it was neces- 
sary to translate the law into Greek. “Much as the 
Jews disliked mingling with other nations, the 
free spirit of inquiry which formed an atmosphere 
around them filled their young men also, and they 
frequented Alexandrian schools and. acquired suc 
taste for philosophy that some of their zealous 
priests thought it 2 matter of necessity to pronounce 
a solemn anathema upon any father who allowed his 
children to acquire: such unhallowed learning, In 
pursuit of wealth the Hellenistic or Grecian Jews 
were scattered. throughout: the Roman. provinces, 
where the Greek language was almost the universal 
mode of communication. In this manner new forms 
and habits of thought arose, which the learned find 
it difficult to trace to its source. It is not at all 
unlikely that in their numerous flights into Egypt, 
after wars and depredations, they became acquainted 
‘with associations of hermits resembling: those of 
Hindostan. Josephus says he lived three years with 
a hermit in the desert, who used the barks of trees 
for clothing. Exiled Jews might thus have adopted 
Hindoo.or Egyptian customs, while adhering devout- 
ly to the laws of Moses, Josephus gives account 
of various sects, among them none more observable 
than the pious Essenes (from a Chaldean word mean- 
ing physician). These were living in communities, 
studying the sacred Scriptures, expecting the Mes- 
‘siah’s coming, They refused to take an oath, and 
claimed the gift of prophecy and communion with 
angels, Josephus was himself a Pharisee, but he calls 
the Essenes a “divinely inspired sect.” - Their doctrine 
of morality might be comprised under two heads 
“ Reverence to God,” and “Love to man.” The 
“ Cabala” from a Hebrew. word, meaning “ tradi- 
tion,” mixed up many foreign theories with Jewish 
belief:. From resemblance to Persian theories, the sur- 
| mise arisesthat they were brought thence during the 
Babylonian exile, and all novelties in belief had to 
be introduced as oral traditions from Moses. There 
is. positive trace of them about a hundred years 
before Christ, when a. learned Jewish rabbi, who 
had. ‘been banished for a political offense, was recalled 
to Palestine. He brought a number of disciples, who 
introduced the science of the Cabala. The marvel- 
ous stories told concerning these traditions traced 
their loss and recovery again and again from Adam to 
Ezra. They had an ancient volume called “ Zohar, 
the book of light,” which is said to contain the 
statement, “ There are three Gods united in one, and 
they are three, they form one by the most indissol- 
uble union.” Hellenistic Jews mixed the laws of 
Plato with the Mosaic teachings, even as those of 
Zoroaster, the Persian law-givers had been, Aristib- 
ulus, a learned Jew of Alexandria, was so desirous 
of proving his people a learned instead of a barbar- 
ous nation that he drew from all others, and in this 
way, like Philo the learned: Jew, drew the many 
theories of various nations into their own beliefs 
and legends, instituting thus the disputes concerning 
“The Logos, or word,” the first begotten of God, or 
Son of God. ' 

' The story told by Josephus regarding the sending 
for Jews to translate the law, to be kept in Alexan- 
dria, is now believed a romance, invented by some 
‘Jewish writer to embellish. their history, Plutarch. 


have: added to Nehemiah’s book, as ‘this was two’ 


closed, that is, when it was decided to be unlawful to’ 


understood ; for as to the old’ Hebrew in which their | 


Talmud.” 


says, Demetrius advised king Ptolemy to place the 
laws and writings of all nations in his library. If he 


‘acted on his suggestion a natural’result would be an 


application to the Jewish Sanhedrim for their laws, or 
2 copy. The Talmud says the translation was done 


tule or standard.” The Jews in their traditions-claim ; by five-men, which is far more probable than “ six 
that it was completed by Simon the Just, the last of from each of the twelve tribes,” when only two 


tribes were known tobe in existence. The Penta- 
teuch as we have already stated, was first translated, 


says: “One thing is certain, the collection came the others gradually added at various times, and by 


various hands. Between the Samaritan, Hebrew, 
and Greek copies are various discrepancies, the most 
important in regard to chronology. There are cen- 
turies of difference in their account of the flood, and 
the birth of Abraham. Jews of Palestine regarded 
the translation with strong disapprobation, and the 
Talmud declares a “fast was appointed, and dark- 
ness came upon the world for three days.” 

Their customs and habits prevented the Jews 
from mingling with or attracting other nations, and 
the Greeks and Romans regarded them with aversion 
and contempt. --Romans were tolerant of their relig- 
ious customs, as they were of all nations under their 
control, When they represented their abuses to the 
Emperor Augustus, he forbade his subjects to inter- 
fere with their religious privileges, and gave.orders 
that they should enjoy their own laws, and send 
offerings to Jerusalem ; and even gave orders that, 
they should not be compelled to appear in courts, or 
attend to public duties after their Sabbath prepara- 
tions began. But their firm belief in a coming 
Messiah rendered them a turbulent element under a 
foreign yoke. Prophets (or they who fancied them-. 
selves such) were continually drawing the people 
together and promising the speedy coming of the 
Messiah. Disappointed again and again, they be- 
lieved it was for their sins, and clung closer than 
ever, in their enduring faith, to the law of Moses. 

-There were frequent collisions between them and 
the Romans. The restless hopes of the people broke 
out in frequent insurrections. There also arose 
dissensions in the various sects among themselves, 
and bands of robbers invested Jerusalem; finally a 
general rebellion against Rome ended in the total 
destruction of the Daweh State seventy years after 
Christ. Such changes as had for years before this 
assailed the nation were extremely unfavorable to the 
preservation of their sacred writings; their very 


‘existence depended on private synagogues. In the 


time of Christ, Armean Chaldee was universally 
spoken, and only the learned understood Hebrew. 
After Ezra’s time it was customary to read the 
Scripture in Hebrew, and expound a portion of it at 
a time to the people, 

After their final dispersion, the Jews appointed 
learned men to prepare a revised and corrected copy 
to serve as a standard. This wasa work of sorrow- 
ful labor. In this work they were guided partly 
by the authority of tradition and partly by their own 
judgment. With reverential care. they divided the 
book into verses and numbered them ; they marked 
the words they believed to be changed, the letters 
they deemed superfluous, and the different significa- 
tion of the same word. This monument of human 
patience was called “the Masora,” 


Rabi Judah, the Holy, one hundred and fifty years 
before our era, prepared the first “'Taimud.”:. Like- 
wise the Mishina, or Second Law. He was forty 
years in compiling the works, and they contain all the 
laws, institutions, and rules of life which a Jew feels 
bound to observe in addition to those contained in 
the law of Moses. A century later a great deal 
more was added, called Genara, meaning comple- 
tion; another, five hundred years after our era, con- 
taining new commentaries, was called “the Babylon 
In point of fact, the traditionary law has 
for many centuries been placed above the law of 
Moses. There was among the Babylonian Jews a 
paraphrase of sacred Scripture called “'Targums,” 
meaning “most excellent version.” To this day 
their reverence for the law of Moses is unbounded. 
They keep acopy on clean parchment, beautifully 
written in Hebrew, in every synagogue, - 

During the prevalence of the sects in Judea and 
Jerusalem, John appeared among the people urging 
them to repentance. Evidently he had been a her- 
mit of some order, and was called “baptist” on 
account of his baptizing the people “for remission 
of sins.” From time immemorial water ‘was con- 
sidered typical of purification from the sins of the 
soul, John’s peculiarity was that he required the 
Jews, as well as Gentiles, to be baptized’in prep- 
aration for the kingdom, Among many ‘nations, 
Persian, Hindoo, and Chaldean, passing through 
fire was also considered the highest type of purifica- 
tion, and sometimes ‘devotees burned themselves as 
the readiest means of ascending to heaven. ` Under- 
standing all these peculiar customs throws light 
upon such passages in Seripture as, “I indeed bap- 
tize you with water, but he who cometh after me 
shall baptize you with fire and with the Holy Ghost.” 
Shaz caused his own son to pass through fire, but he 
could not have been harmed; because he afterward 
succeeded his father on the throne. While John 
was still preaching, .there. arose the leader, whose 
name is still, beld ‘in the Christian’ heart as the im- 
maculate,-the-real son of God.; and, in the hearts of 
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those who yield him no Givine honors, his pure char- À recite and read it, and on the other hand presents thé gen» kind, or to the Deity himself, from the punishment of the 
acter and lovely preéepts place him ahead of any | eral use of the creed itself, which is otherwise so admirable millions of unfotéunate beings who have already been 


; pay f ; and venerable ; therefore i ; i — 
character the world has ever produced'as a model of |" pyscined, That the General Assembly be overtured to take ‘damned ?—Anon. 


purity and worthy all imitation. It is not known | the requisite constitutional step to return to the earlier and 


with certainty when the great event happened (the | Scriptural form of the creed, as found in the Greek lan- Money. ` 
birth of Christ), but is supposed to have occurred in | guage. l i i 4 i Mr. Eprronr: I see that the money question is yet puz- 
the twelfth year of Augustus Cæsar. Strange, that The committee recommended. the following : zling your correspondents. The world will always want 


an event calculated to stir the civilized world for] 
nearly two thousand years should be buried in dark- 
ness, when we can count with greater certainty the 
births of pagan heroes born long before. The social 
condition of his parents is indicated by their offer- 
ing “turtle-doves and young pigeons.” From the 
age of twelve until thirty yeare no acconnt is given 
in the gospels concerning him, and to a close ob- 
server it is certainly significant that, notwithstand- 
ing John foretold his coming and baptized him, 
and saw the dove alighting upon him, he still was 
filled with doubts;.for, when hearing he had 
restored a dead man to life, he sends two of his 
own disciples to ask of Jesus, “ Art thou indeed the 
Christ, or shall we look for another?” Christ re- 
plied by bidding them tell what works they saw him 
do. John had repeatedly declared that he was not 
Elias, yet Christ says in one place that he was the} 
Elias that was to come; in two others that Elias had | 
already come, and his disciples knew he meant John 
the Baptist. The angel, announcing his birth, had 
also said he would “ go forth in the spirit and: power | 
of Elias.” Modern Spiritualists, taking: all these 
things in question, have believed that Elias, or 
Elisha, had chosen John as his medium. He, too, 
was possessed of many of the peculiar, hermit-like 
habits of the old: prophet.-" ° wae 

What -were Christ’s ‘conditions and teaching, 
spiritually, during the eighteen years of his life, of 
which no account is given, or else it was suppressed, 
is solely a matter of conjecture. . Evidently he, 
like all Jewish children, understood the law and 
prophecies, for he accuses the rabbis of making it of 
no effect by their traditions. -He:wrote on the sand 
once ; no mention is made of hisrwriting otherwise. 
He constantly rebukes the Pharisees i Sadducees, 
but no mention is ever made of the Essenes. Many 
have conjectured, from the strong points-of resem- 
blance between his teaching and : theirs, that he 
knew and favored ‘that sect—had . perhaps lived 
among them, for.they took boys:to instruct ; there is, 
however, no historical proof to sustain. this opinion. 

The statements conflict in regard to Christ in some 
respects; he seeks only-the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel; and in another his parting, injunction -is 
far different from his teachings in parables, where 
he says he seeks to veil his meaning from the Gen- 
tiles, At the last he says, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” Evidently 
the meaning of the gentle Nazarene has not beeu 
kept to the letter. 


That, in view of . . . no action be taken. Rev. Dr. more money as long as no one can bring it into existence 
Patterson, of Philadelphia, spoke in favor of the proposed but the- gold and silver digger or the bondholders, If a 
alteration of the creed and against the report. He said the farmer wants money, he must either borrow at a big. per 
time was when: the Apostles’ Creed was looked after very cent or sell something to get it. Again, the purchesing - 
‘little in the Church, but now it is circulated in the Sabbath- power of the dollar will. always vary according’ to` the ` 
schools, and children are being taught to recite it. Those amount in circulation as long as we let property measure 
who want to use the creed cannot get a copy exéept with the the value of a dollar. When property is the money itself, 
objectionable clause. Those who take it, take what they prices will always be governed by the quantity. ofthat . 
disavow. For these reasons the Assembly has asked to property in existence. Paper money, with the “fiat ” dol- 
make it conform to the true reading of the original. The lar, becomes of the nature of gold and silver money,’ ` The 
Church does not believe that the soul of Jesus went tò that more you issue, the higher goes the prices. If gold and. 
place prepared for the souls of those who die impenitent— silver keep on par with it, they will also become a debased 
to hell. It was not held that the words meant that, but money in the same ‘proportion. Now, to my mind, the 
such was the popular interpretation of the phrase, and hence only money in the world that quantity in circulation (at 
it was erroneous and misleading. | least to the amount required by the’ business of ‘the ‘coun- 

The matter was postponed and resumed the following try) will not affect prices, is paper money, with the dollar ' 
day, the objectionable clause being, ‘‘ He descended into, represented by so much labor. That will demonetize ‘gold | - 
hell. i and silver, leaving the people no other alternative but, (o.; 

Dr, Allison made a long speech, during which he said | take the paper money. Rie 
that the expression, as used in the Creed, is entirely Scrip- i 
‘tural according to King James’ translation of the Bible, as 
will be seen by reference to Acts ii, 27-81. There is no 
sense in attempting to remove it as an excrescence or un- 
truth from our standards, while it remains in at least three 
‘places:in the Bible. Moreover, however illogical it may be, 
‘there is a class of minds, and not a small one either, that 
‘would look upon the removal of this phrase from the oreed 
asa weakening of the Presbyterian Church on the subject 
of future punishment. Of this the Assembly may rest 
‘assured : To grant this overture will do no good, ` It will 
separate ts from all Christendom in the matter of an organ- 
ized expression of belief, which we now all hold in com- 
mon, and it will give occasion for the enemies of orthodoxy 
to take encouragement, 

After another adjournment and another discussion, a mo- 
‘tion to indefinitely postpone was carried by a vote of two 
hundred yeas to one hundred and sixty nays, This carried 
with it the overture and recommendation of the com- 
mittee, aks l 

What is the signification of this to us? First, It shows 
a difference of opinion among the reunited Presbyterians, as 
to the true meaning and interpretation of their infallible 
word of God and the finality of the creed. 

Second. It preves some of them are not satisfied with 
their Bible as it now reads, and are ashamed to have their 
children believe that the good Jesus, who is their Savior, 
“ descended into hell.” ; 

Third. That they comprehend that it is no use to expunge 
objectionable doctrine from their creed while it is taught in 
their Bible. - : ; 

Fourth. That they fear a weakening of the powerful 
Presbyterian Church and a disfellowship of ‘all Christen- 
dom” if they do aught which seems to savor of a doubt as 
to future punishment. Š 

Fifth. They show us they are willing to be illogical, and 
declare it rather than seem to loose their hold on hell, and 
consequently their brother and sister churches, 

Sixth. Yet a portion of them, at least, evince a desire to 
improve their creed, be that motive what it may, which 
reveals a tendency to progress even among Presbyterians 
who believe in election. 

And Seventh. They are afraid of us, ‘‘ It will give occa- 
gion for the enemies of orthodoxy to take encouragement.” 
Little us, only think! Orthodoxy, powerful Calvinistic, 
Presbyterian orthodoxy —old school and new sehool 
united—fearful of Liberalism, or Infidelity as orthodoxy 
terms it. Instead of the what is right and what wrong, 
what truth and what error, see the weak, ignoble motives 
there adduced. ' oe a 2 

Liberals, look these proceedings square in the face, and 
let your enemies teach you what they are doing. Watch 
their movements. Read their anniversary reports, Exam- 
ine their various points of controversy. Can you not per- 
ceive how surely our Freethought is modifying their 
creeds ? cst , 

Though those resolutions were not passed, yet hare is 
evidence of thought, agitation, and reform, dissatisfaction 
with their loosely expressed doctrines founded on some 
slip-shod Bible expression, which cannot be changed or 
expunged without reflecting on the authority of the latter, 
their plenarily inspired revelation. This sorely puzzles 
them ; they know not which horn of the dilemma .to take, 
and are at their wit’s ends, as you perceive. Let us not fal- 
ter, but persevere and never doubt but that sooner or later 
we shall compel this stronghold of hell-fire, Presbyterian- 
ism, not only to give up these ‘‘ objectionable phrases,” but 
to renounce allegiance to the stupid record which they 
assert teaches original sin, total depravity, predestination, 
the divinity of Christ, the trinity, vicarious atonement, 
infant damnation, endless punishment, and all their abom- 
inable accompaniments that have cursed the world under the 
reign of the ‘‘ Prince of peace,” viz.: bloody Christian 
wars, persecuting martyrdom, Jesuitical torture and death 
in the past, ostracism, libel, injustice, falsehood, oppressive 
sectarian laws, and a denunciation of all the rights of free 
religious liberty and freedom of conscience in the present 
to those who have progressed beyond the myths of their 
barbaric heathen traditions, and dared to evolute for them- 
selves... . $ ELLA E. Grsson, 

Marshalton, Pa., June 29, 1878. 
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Wary would you punish a guilty wretch when ho utility 
| can atisefrom his-.punishment? What good results to man- 


Labor regulates the exchange value of all commodities 
Why not of the dollar, too? pe 

Will some of the ‘‘soft” money men (or hard money , 
ones either) tell how they would know the value of their . 
« fiat” dollar if it was not for the known value of the gold. 
and silver dollar? Would it not bea ship at sea without: 
pilot, chart, or compass? O. Jona! ' 

Mineral Springs, Ark. ae 

~~ afi og 
Woman’s Rights. rar 

To be free, we must be equal. To be happy, we muat' 
love. Without equality and love, we are tyrants and brutes. ' 
Search the pages of history, both ancient and modern, and 
you will find that woman has always been subjected (to: 
man’s tyranny and brutality. She has been looked upon as. 
an inferior being, and as a part of man’s property, to be dis- 
posed of to suit his whims. She has been bought and sold;' 
bartered and given away ; and, as late asthe year 1620,, 
ninety young women, “pure and uncorrupted,” were sent 
over from England to the colonies in Virginia and ex-: 
changed for tobacco. The amount received for each woman 
varied from one hundred and twenty to one hundred aid’ 
fitty pounds of this product, equivalent in money value, to, 
from ninety to one hundred and twelve dollars, ,, Neverthe-. 
less, man has changed since then; in those days:he bartered: 
woman for tobacco and chewed it, but now he chewa'both. 

Woman has been etigmatized’and charged with being the’ 
cause of all the misery this world contains. The Christian; 
religion teaches us that. It claims that if Eve had Lot, 
eaten the forbidden fruit we would all have been in Para-. 
dise, wherever. that may be. Oh! how much better it 
would have been for mankind had God created her without’ 
a desire for fruit! and for God’s error her whole race have’ 
had to suffer from that day to this. If he should ever 
attempt to make another, J hope he will have better success, 

The Marquis of Mirabeau said: ‘‘A nation not repre- 
sented is like a man deprived of speech; bis arms only are 
left him to make known his wants.” This is the éonditidn! 
in which woman is placed. She is taxed, but not représent-' 
ed; she is ruled, but by other’s rules; and to be subjected 
to such is slavery. Our forefathers were taxed, but not 
represented, to which they objected and gained a represen- 
tation. Why should not woman do the samo? Sheis‘as: 
capable of governing herself as man is; and it is‘etitidnt' 
that she cannot make our government avy worse ‘thin it ia i 
at present, for it is corrupt and rotten; aid at‘fabt it* is 
sinking, : : l S Se ES 

‘Woman has been a menial slave to man for ‘ages ‘in the 
past; and as far back as we have any knowledge of,’shéhas 
served him faithfully; always bearing with him‘his burdens,’ 
weeping when he wept; smiling when he smiled; atid’ glori-’ 
fying when he glorified, but still he has treated “her with 
indifference. He has made her do what he considered 
would be lowering or disgracing him todo. Hé has kept 
from hér the advantages which lead to progression, and ‘to: 
day still refuses to grant her theright to vote, which would’ 
emancipate her and render her position equal to his, - 

To improve woman would be to better the whole human 
race. A child inherits the mother’s qualities, and the more’ 
intelligent, refined, and chaste the mother, the greater thé! 
effect upon the child ; andin rearing the child’ she instills’ 
into it her refinement, modesty, and love, which cause it to 
develop into man or womanhood, carrying marks'that rep- 
resent the progression of human kind. ` i ` 

Woman’s rights are like virtue’s paths; man shuns them; 
To give woman her rights would be to recognize her as his 
equal. To allow her all the advantages would be giving her 
an opportunity to convince him of the abilities she possesses. 
Give-her free access to everything, and see if she will not 
prove herself his equal, if not superior. Let us allow her to 
stand by our side at the ballot-box. Let us throw open all 
the doors of arts and professions to her, aud may she stroll | 
far into the field of science. a 

Let us remember that nature has endowed her with all the 
faculties we possess, and a great many that are much finer. 
She has a deep affection, which is too often abused by ‘man. 
Woman’s true love is priceless; when once placed upon you; 
gold cannot withdraw it, To us she is everything, for 
whole mankind have been nursed into maturity by her; and 
now let us endeavor to better her condition by giving free’ 
dom for slavery, love for indifference, and happiness for ' 
sorrow. Sorrow is like a mist; it will Surely pass away, anè 
then sunshine appears; but many die before it appears, ! 

. Jersey City, NeTe ona Ray CHAPMANI 


Communications. 


Christian Activity. 
PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, — "HE DESCENDED 
i INTO HELL,” ' a 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, held ita annual session in the Third Avenue 
Presbyterian church in Pittsburg, Pa., last May. In the 
game building, nine years ago, occurred the reunion of the 
Old and New Schoo! churches of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation, which was then‘a‘cause of great rejoicing and has been 
a boast ever since,. On'this occasion, last May, a handsome 
memorial tablet was erected to commemorate that event, A 
part: of the inscription on the central slab is as follows : 
“ In this church, after.a separation of thirty-two years, the 
Old School and New School churches are happily reunited.” 
This body is now one of. the largest and most influential 
religious organizatione in the world, : It represents a church 
membership, in round numbers, of about five hundred and 
fifty thousand scattered in every State and Territory in the 
Union, and having missionaries all over the land. These 
churches represent about five thousand three hundred min- 
isters, according to their own reports. © , 

In view of these facts, we might well inquire, ‘‘ What do 
they teach, and what is their influence ?” We know that 
Presbyterianism is not only rank orthodoxy but Calvinism 
of the bluest kind ; therefore, with this array of numbers, 
wealth, and power against us, we may consistently pause a 
moment to stan the assembly meeting on this momentous 
occasion, and note their deliberations, which we propose to 
do, It is necessary that we know something of the strength 
of the enemy with whom we have to. cope, his tactics, 
manner of warfare, and motives, or expectations of booty. 
We all know the ostensible object is to win souls to Jesus, 
but alas! alas! when there what better are they than be- 
fore? But we will not moralize, but review some of their 
deliberations, briefly as possible, in point of doctrine. -We 
must pass over many important subjects acted upon in that 
week’s session and confine ourselves to: those most signifi- 
cant and marvelous. Itappears that this Church, in connec- 
tion with others, does not know what to do with its old- 
fashioned hell as taught in the Bible, therefore the following 
adopted by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, May 6, 1878, 
was presented to the General Assembly : 

WHEREAS, The clause in the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
which asserts that Christ ‘‘ descended into hell ” is offensive 
as an-unscriptural interpretation, and the retention of it on 
the one hand ponveys an erroneous idea .to those who 
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Seeking Light. . 


; ‘Mapison, WIs., June 16, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Seeing your very good nature 
in throwing light in the paths of those who are in a +“ laby-: 
rinth of doubts,” I beg you will not throw this letter into. 
the waste-basket, but that you will have the patience to hear 
me out, and the good will to give me a little of the informa- 
tion Į am in search of. o p oai ase 

I take, by the Materialistic view, it is held that ‘matter 
and force have always existed. On demure consideration cf’ 
this view, which carries with it that there is no God; a 
formidable obstacle presents itself to my mind. This may 
be the fruit of ignorance of the scientific principles by which 
the universe is known to be governed: ` If 80, 1 beg pardon 
for this intrusion. Inall matter.with which we are acquaint- 
ed there is an inherent force or quality called gravitation. | 
This fact leads us to theoretically: infer that the whole 
universe is also under this mysterious Jaw. This force 
always tends to draw two particles of matter together. Now, 
why is it that, in the infinity of the past, all the matter in 
existence has not formed into one compact mass? It can 
hardly be that all the matter of the universe is now as close: 
as is possible, In all probability, attraction of gravitation 
will overcome the forces of light, heat, etc. If the ether 
theory is correct, am I not right in saying that there must be 
another force not now known, or else a supreme will ? 

There is another question that has puzzled me a good 
deal. It is the resurrection of Christ. It appears that there 
were twelve witnesses of this occurrence. In their subse- 

uent writings there seems to be no evidence of collusion. 

hey were all uneducated, but practical men, and so were 
not given to any high-flown, imaginative feelings. Surely 
we cannot doubt but that something took place on this 
occasion, and if s0, why not take the evidence pretty much 
as we find it? If we do not we will have to ascribe the event 
to legerdemain, and as an illustration that places Heller's 
second sight and his basket trick in a wilderness of gloom, 
i. 6., ‘in the shade.” 

In this part of the world there is not a very great Liberal 
sentiment, but thanks to such workers as you, there is no 
doubt but that in the near future the glorious sun of truth 
will be coming up on the horizon of superstition, There 
are, of course, some strong arguments hung up before the 
ones who are young in matters relating to religion, but since 
I have been studying the subject up from your paper and 
elsewhere, I find myself ready to catch some of the religion- 
ists in their own nets, and this when just in search of new 
truths instead of the old in the guarded fallacies of the age. 
Trusting you will keep on in your good work for truth, I 
remain yours truly, F. L, Morrertt, 


RErLY.—Our correspondent need make no apology. for 
propounding interrogatories to us, Bo far as we are able to 
throw light upon the subjects he introduces, it will be done 
with great pleasure. Our patience will not be easily ex- 
hausted. : 

Our friend is correct in thinking that the Materialistic be- 
lief is, that matter and force ever existed. It certainly 
is easier to so believe than that they were ever produced 
or created from nothing. . 

There seems to be many imponderable forces that perme- 
ate matter, and among them is Newton’s law of gravitation, 
Whether Newton was strictly correct in his estimate of this 
force, it doubtless belongs and inheres to all matter in 
existence. Bodies attract each other, and. were there no 
counteracting force or forces, the numerous suns and worlds 
would doubtless come together in one vast mass. But the 
centrepetal, the centrifugal, and other forces not fully un- 
derstood, keep the suas and worlds at a respectful distance 
and prevent their rushing together. The force that keeps 
them apart is just as natural as the one that attracts them 
together. One is no more attributable to a God than the 
other. All belong to the universe. It has been the cus- 
tom of ignorant men to attribute to an unknown, invisible, 
personal God all the subtle and intricate forces and opera- 
tions of the universe which they could not fully understand. 
This error arises from ignorance. It is not likely that 
attraction of gravitation is the strongest force in the uni-' 
verse or will ever overcome all other forces. The ‘‘su- 
preme will ” is no more apparent in one part of the universe 
than in all parts, To our comprehension, it is not apparent 
in any part. The universe is abundantly able to accomplish 
all that is done and has no necessity for an overseer, a 
superintendent, a creator, or a ‘supreme will.” Every 
thing is just as it is, because, under the circumstances, it 
eannot be any other way. 

As tothe resurrection of Jesus, it is in our opinion an 
improbable, confused, and contradictory legend, that.a reas- 
oning man can hardly give credence to. The whole story 
of Jesus is mythical-and sadly needs confirmation. The 
tale about a dead body returning to life isa contradiction 
of the entire experience of mankind. There have been 
many cases of suspended animation, but never one where a 
body absolutely dead was made to live again. The thing is 
utterly unnatural and impossible. Such events are worked 
into legends and nursery tales, but that does not make them 
true, 

Mr, Moffett says there were twelve witnesses of the res- 

-rrection of Jesus. That is not quite clear; no one wit- 


nessed the resurrectior. If that body which had been de- 


| posited in the sepulchre of ‘Joseph of Arimetha did come to 


life again, no person witnessed it. But did Jesus after his 
resurrection show himself to twelve. persons, or did twelve 
persons see him on the morning of his resurrection ? This 
is not quite clear either. The number of times he appeared 
and to whom seem to be a matter of dispute. According to 
Mark he appeared three times. 1. To Mary Magdalen ; 2. 
To. two disciples; 3. To the disciples at meat. Accord- 
ing to Matthew two times: 1. To the women; 2, To the 
eleven in Galilee.. According to Luke three times: 1. To 
Cleopas and his companion ; 2, To Peter; 3. To the eleven 
and others, 
Magdalen; 2,.To the twelve; 3. To the disciples; 4. To 
several disciples at. Tiberias lake, Paul extends the appear- 
ances to six times: 1. To Peter; 2, To the twelve; 3, To 
more than. five hundred; 4. To Janus; 5, To all the apos- 
tles; 6: To Paul. . 

These appearances are thus very differently stated, and 
show at least a very undivine kind of harmony of statement. 
All these appearances were more like the appearance of a 
spirit than of a crude, material body. It passed through the 
walls of a house when the doors were closed, it appeared 
suddenly and as suddenly vanished as spirits are supposed to 
do. There is nothing in the accounts to cause a person to 
believe that the physical body of Jesus was reanimated and 
that it was it that which appeared.to:his disciples. There are 
so many differences and incongruities in the statements as to 
utterly destroy confidence in the truthfulness of the story. 
The narrators differ as to the number of women who visited 
the. sepulchre. John mentions one; Matthew names two ; 
Mark says three, while Luke says there were more than 


three. They differ also as to the number of persons in’ 


white seen at the sepulchre. Mark mentions one, ‘‘ a young 
man ;” Matthew, one, an angel, Luke says there were éwo 
men ; John, two. angels. They differ, too, as to what was 
said by the person or persons in white, as well as to where 
Jesus went after his resurrection. There is a marked disa- 
greement as to the position of the man or men, angel or an- 
gels, who were found in the sepulchre. No two of the narra- 
tors tell the story alike. They differ. not only as to where 
Jesus. made his appearance, but as.to the directions Jesus 
gave as to where his disciples should go after his resurrec- 
tion. According to Matthew, he sent word to them ta go 
into Galilee and they should see him. Mark gives a simi- 
lar account, but according to Luke they were to remain 
where they: were—'‘ Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until 
ye are endued with power from on high.” John has noth- 
ing to say upon the subject. It perhaps is not a very essen- 
tial matter which way it was, but it would seem that truth- 
ful writers ought to be able to state it alike. If witnesses 
in a ‘murder trial could not agree better, they would hardly 
be able to secure a conviction, 

Further contradictions are found in the statements as to 
the time when the women prepared the spices for embalm- 
ing the body. Mark says it was when the ‘‘ Sabbath was 
past;” Luke says it was before the Sabbath and they rested 
on the Sabbath; John has it that Nicodemus did the em- 
balming with a hundred pound weight of myrrh and aloes, 
mixed. Here is a very marked discrepancy. 

It seems very singular that if Jesus, as is narrated on 
several occasions, explained to his disciples that he had to 
be arrested, tried and crucified, and that on the third day 
he was to rise again, and, if they had any confidence in his 
word, that they should not have been looking for the event 
to take place,and in that case there would have been no ne- 
cessity for embalming his body. It was a waste of expen- 
sive drugs to use over a hundred pounds to embalm a body 
that was to rise on the third: day. Jt would seem that not 
one of the disciples was looking for or expecting his resur- 
rection.. It follows that he either did not tell them he was 
going to rise, or that- they did not believe what he said. 
Hither dilemma is an awkward one, 

If the dead body of Jesus did become reanimated.and was 
seen by numbers, it is a question where his ‘garments came 
from. When he was laid away in the sepulchre he only 
had a sheet around him, but when he arose he was clothed, 
in the first instance with clothes like the gardener’s, as he 
was thought by,Mary Magdalen to ‘be the- gardener, and in 
every instance when he was seen he had garments on. 
Were they materialized for the occasion, or were they res- 
urrected from the linen sheet ? What, too, becama of the 
hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes and spices that had 
been prepared?’ There is no account of their being found 
in the sepulchre, when the people were there to look-for 
Jesus. Did it also ‘arise? ha, ad i 
. A marked discrepancy exists as to the actual time the body 


of Jesus remained in the sepulchre, and what he said: 


should be the time. He said as Jonah remained three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly, so should he remain 
three days and three nights in the heart ofthe earth. But, 


allowing the sepulchre to be the heart of the earth, which it: 
cleaily was not, he only remained in it one day and two 


nights, This is an embarrassing discrepancy indeed. It 
has long been a puzzle to pious mathematicians how one 
day and two nights can be stretched into three days and 
three nights, but by the rule that one and two are one it per- 
haps can be worked out, We are frequently told that ‘* all 
things are possible with God.” The believers are not ex- 
pected to be too critical as to the matter of a day or two. 

A similar discrepancy exists in the accounts of Jesus’ 
ascension up ‘into heaven—perhaps the most remarkable 
occurrence which ever took place in the world. Mark tells 
the whole story in a very few words: ‘‘ So, then, after the 
Lord had epoken*unto them, he was received up into 
heaven and sat on the right hand of God” (Mark xvi, 19), 
and that is all there is of it. How carelessly the vast sub- 
ject is treated, like a.common matter of little or no conse- 
quence! Is it just the proper thing that the most mo- 
mentous event—if true—that ever took place in the 


John gives four appearances: i. To Mary 


history of man, should thus be flippantly passed over with 
a-single.score of words? . Luke tells it differently. -He has 
it that Jesus led the multitude out and: to Bethany, when, 
after lifting up bis hands and. blessing them, he was parted 
from them and was carried up into heaven; but nothing is 
said whether he sat at the right hand or left hand of God. 
Matthew and John seem not to have deemed the little affair 
of consequence enough to even allude to it, Now a God 
in flesh and bones does not rise-up into heaven every day, 
nor every century, nor every-millennium, and it would cer- 
tainly seem but proper that those veracious narrators should. 
have told us something about it, if it ever did take place. 

If the remarkable resurrection and ascension of Jesus 
did take place, it would seem there should be an abundance: 
of corroborative testimony, If such an event should occur: 
at this age of the world, our papera, magazines, and 
reviews would be full of it. But none of the writers of 
that period—Philo, Josephus, Seneca, Pliny. the Elder, 
Pliny the Younger, Diogenes, Pausanias, Seutonius, Tac- 
itus, Adrian, Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Lucian, nor any’ 
other writer of that age of the world—wrote a word upon 
the subject. To say the very least, it is a very suspicious 
fact. . 
When it is borne in mind that what dre called the gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were not known to 
have an existence, and that they were never quoted nor men- 
tioned till the second century of the Christian era, the more 
probable supposition is that the story of the resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus was merély an imaginary affair—an 
after-thought—which, for effect, was woven into: the re- 
markable, but- highly improbable, story of Jésus. The 
whole thing evidently lacks the elements of truth and 
probability. 


What I Don’t Believe—No. 33, 
279. Ido not-believe that Isaiah caused the progress of 
the sun, or of the day, to be changed at tke time of ,Hezeki- 


‘ah’s sickness, so that the shadow of the sun went back ten 


degrees on the dial of Ahaz. . The motions of the heavenly 
bodies, or of the earth, are not changed or arrested by any 
such means, and the’ story is wholly ineredible. .It is 
almost equal to the noted claim that Joshua arrested: the 
course of the sun, so that a certain day was lengthened out 
to nearly the length of two days, which no sensible person 
can believe. It is much easier for such idle stories to be 
told than for them to be true, It is far easier to utter a 
falsehood than to make it a verity, - ' < 

280. Ido not credit the story about Hilkiah, the high 
priest, finding the book of the Lord—probably the law or 
the Bible—in the house of the Lord. it would seem that it 
had been lost a long time, or that it had never been seen be- 
fore. Itisfar more probable that Hilkiah and Shaphan, 
his scribe, got it up between them and then announced it as 
a great discovery. Priests have many times been known to 
use subterfuge and duplicity to that extent. If the law of 
Moses, or any part of the Bible, had then been written, and 
it had been deemed of the highést consequence, it is hardly 
likely it would have been lost for so long a time, of that 
when found it would have been such a marvel as to cause 
the king’s knees to smite together in perfect fear. Itis not 
unlikely that King Josiah was a weak-minded old man. 

281, Ido not believe the story about the men engaged 
at felling trees on the banks of the Jordan, one of whom 
had the misfortune to have his axe fly off the handle and 
fall into the stream, that it was made to float upon the 
surface by one of the number presont throwing a' piece of 
wood upon the surface of the water. Tron cannot be made 
to rise from the bottom of a river and float upon the surface 
by any such trickery, Iron is over seven times heavier than 
water, and its superior gravity cannot be overcome by 
throwing a piece of wood on the water. The. claim is 
contrary to the universal experience of mankind. It is easy 
enough to tell such 4 story, and simple people may assume 


to believe it, but there is no. good reason why they should, 


282. I do not believe in the perfect harmony, unity, and 
agreement of what are called: the Holy Scriptures, There 
are too many instances where they pointedly contradict 
each other for me to believe that they were all written in 


one and the same’ spirit, or that there is no inharmony or 


disagreement in them, and consequently they cannot justly 

be called the word of God, ` aoe 
283. I do not believe, for instance, that where it says, 

“And God saw everything he had made, and behold it was 


very good” (Gen. i, 31), agrees with what it says a very few 
chapters later: ‘And it repented the Lord that he had 


made man on the earth, and grieved him at his heart” 
(Gen. vi, 6). teas 
284, I do not believe that the passage where it says God 


would dwell forever in the temple. which Solomon built 
for him, and that his eyes. and his heart should be there 


perpetually (2 Chron. vii, 12-16), agrees with another pas- 
sage Where it says, ‘‘ Howbeit, the Most High dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands ” (Acts vii, 48). 2. Aus 

285. Where it says ‘‘God dweils in the light which no 
man can approach unto” (L Tim. vi, 16), hardly. agrees with 
the passages where it suys that he dwells in thick darkness 
(i Kings viii, 12); that he made darkness his secret. place 
Ps. xviii, 11 ; and ‘‘Clouds and darkness are round about 
him ” (Ps. xcvii, 2). i ; : ei 

286. The passages where it describes God as having 
shown his person to Moses, that they spoke face to face as 
a man talks to a friend, that he showed Moses his back 
parts, and that, finally, Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders of Israel went up on to & moun- | 
tain and there saw the God of Israel; and that they not only 
saw him, but did eat and drink with him (Ex. xxiv, 10, 11), 
hardly agrees with the passages where it says, “No man 
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hath seen God at any: time” (John i, 18); “ye hath neither 
heard his voice nor seen his shape” (John v, $7) ; “'Thou 
“canst not see my face; for there shall no man see me and 
liye ” (Ex, xxxiii, 20); “ Whom no man hath seen nor can 
see” (i Tim. vi, 16). 
287. The passages where it speaks of God’s being weary 
“or tiredas: ‘In six days the Lord made the heaven and 
earth, and on the seventh day he rested and was refreshed ” 
(Ex. xxxi, 17); “Iam weary with repenting ” (Jer. xv, 6) ; 
“Thou hast wearied me with thine iniquities ” (xliii, 24), 
do not fully harmonize with other passages where it says, 
“That the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the 
end of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ” (Is. xl, 28). 
288. The passages which speak of the omnipresence and 


omniscience of God in this wise: ‘‘ The eyes of the Lord are |’ 


in every place” (Prov. xv, 8); |‘ Whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven thou art there; 
if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take 
the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me and thy right 
hand shall hold me” (Ps. exxxix, 7-10); ‘| There is‘ no 
darkness nor shadow of death where the workers of iniq- 
uity may hide themselves. For his eyes are upon the ways 
of man, and he seeth all his doings” (Job xxxiv, 21, 22), 
disagree with the passages which describe him as under the 
necessity of making observations to inform himself and of 
the ease in hiding from him, thus: “ And the Lord came 
down to see the city—the tower ” (Gen. xi, 5); ‘‘ And the 
~ Lord said, Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, 
and because their sin is very grievous, I will go down now 
and see whether they have done altogether according to the 
cry of it, which is come unto me, and if not I will know ” 
(Gen. xviii, 20, 21); ‘‘And Adam and his wife hid them- 
selves from the presence of the Lord God, amongst the 
trees of the garden ” (Gen. iii, 8). : 
289. The passages which speak with positiveness that 
God knows the hearts of men as: ‘‘Thou, Lord, which 
knoweat the hearts of all men” (Acts i, 24); “Thou know- 
est my down-sitting. and my up-rising; thou understandest 
my thought afar off. Thou compasseth my path and my 
lying down, and art acquainted with my ways” (Ps. cxxxix, 


2, 3); “ For he knoweth the secrets of the heart” (Pa. xliv,. 


21), illy agree withthe passages which show that God has 
to make an effort to know what is in the hearts of his peo- 
ple, as: “The Lord your God proveth you, to know wheth.- 
er ye love the Lotd your God with all your heart-and with 
all your soul ” (Deut. xiii, 3); ‘The Lord thy God led thee 
these forty years in the wilderness, to humble thee and to 
prove thee, to know what was in thy heart” (Deut. viii, 2), 
and “ For now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me P? (Gen. 
xxii, 12). 
bo The passages which affirm that God is all-po werful, 
t Behold, I am the Lord, the God of all fiesh. Is there 
sahn too hard for me?” “There is nothing 
too hard for thee” (Jer. xxxii, 27, 17); *‘ With God all 
things are possible” (Matt. xix, 26), harmonize badly with 
the passages in Judges i, 19, which read thus: ‘‘And the 
Lord was with Judah, and he drave out the inhabitants of 
the mountain ; but could not drive out the inhabitants of 


the valley, because they had chariots of iron” (Judges i, 19).. 


In writing the first passages, no provision had been made 
for iron chariots. l 
291. Serious disagreements are found as to the unchange- 
ableness òf God First, we have such passages. as these: 
“With whom is no variableness neither shadow of turn- 
ing” (James i, 17); ‘* For] am the Lord; I change not” 
(Matt. iii, 6); “I, the Lord, have spoken it; it shall come 
to pass, and I will do it. Iwill not go back, neither will 1 
spare, neither will I repent ” (&zek. xxiv, 14); ‘‘ God is not 
‘aman that he should lie, neither the son of man that he 
should repent ” (Numb. xxiii, 19) ; while on the other hand 
are found such passages as these: ‘‘ And it repented the 
Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 


him at his heart” (Gen. vi, 6); ‘‘ And God saw their works, | 


that they turned from their evil way ; and God repented of 
the evil he said he would do unto them, and he did it not” 
(Jonah iii, 10); ‘* Wherefore, the Lord God of Israel saith, 
I said, indeed, that thy house, and the house of thy father, 
should walk before me forever; but now the Lord saith, be 
it far from me,” ` “ Behold, the days come that I 
will cut off thine arm and the arm of thy father’s house ” 
(1 Sam. ‘ii, 30, 31); “And the Lord said unto Moses, De- 
part, and go up hence, thou and the people. For I 
will not go. up in the midst of thee. And the 
‘Lord said unto Moses, I will c^ +l's thing, also, that thou 
hast spoken. . My presence shall go with thee, and 
I will give thee rest ” (Ex. xxxiii, 1, 8, 17-14). 

292. On the justice and impartiality of God there are also 
clashing passages, thus; “The Lord is upright, and there 
is no unrighteousness in him” (Ps. xcii, 15 ;) ‘Shall not 
the Judge of the earth do right” (Gen, xviii, 25); “ A God 
of truth, and without iniquity. Just and right is he” 
(Deut. xxxii, 4) ; “ There is no respect of persons with God” 
(Rom. ii; 11); “ You say the way-of the Lord is not. equal. 
Hear now, O house of Israel; is not my way equal?” 

. (Ezek. xviii, 25.) ‘‘He doth execute the judgment of the 
fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger in giving him 
food and raiment. Love ye, therefore, the stranger” 
(Deut, x, 18, 19). Contrast them with the following: 
“Cursed be Canaan. A servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren” (Gen. ix, 25); “For I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 

“upon the children unto the third and fourth generation ” 


(Ex. xx, 6); For the children, being not. yet born, neither 
having done:any good.-or evil, that the purpose of God, 
according to election, might stand. 

unto her, the elder shall serve the younger. 
ten, Jacob have I loved, but: Esau have I hated” (Rom. ix, 
11, 12, 18); “For. whosoever: hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundance; but whosoever hath 
not, from him: shall be taken away even that he hath” 
(Matt, xii, 12); $t Ye shall not eat of anything that dieth 


It was said 
‘As it is writ- 


of itself; thou. shalt give it unto the stranger that isin thy 
gates, that he may eat of it; or thou mayest sell it unto an. 
alien” (Deut. xiv, :21), and others of the same character. 
These place the justice of God in an unfavorable light, to 
say the least. : 

298, I cannot believe that God at the same time is the 
author of evil and ia not the author of evil. Contrast these 
passages: *“ The law of the Lord is perfect... The statutes 
of the Lord are right. .. The commandment of the Lord is 


pure” (Ps, xix, 7,°8); “ God is noć the author of confusion ” 
(i Cor. xiv, 33); “A God of truth and without iniquity, 
just and right is he ” (Deut. xxxii, 4); ‘‘ For God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man ” (James i, 

18), with these: ‘* Out of the mouth of the Most High pro- 
ceedeth not evil and good ” (Lam. iii, 38); ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, behold’ I frame evil against you, and devise a device 
against you” (Jer. xviii, 11); ‘I make peace and create evil. 
I, the Lord, do al! these things ” (Is, xlv, 7); ‘Shall there be 
evil in a city and the Lord hath not done it 7” (Amos iii, 
6); ‘‘ Therefore, I also gave them statutes that were not good, 
and judgments whereby they should not live” (Ezek. 
xx, 25). 

294, I find it hard to believe there is an agreement be- 
tween the following passages as to the generosity of God: 
First. “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and it 
shall be given him” (James i, 5); ‘‘For every one that 
asketh, receiveth, and he that seeketh, findeth ” (Luke xi, 
10), and second, “ He hath blinded their eyes and hardened 
their heart that they should not see with their eyes, nor 
understand with their heart, and be converted, and I should 
heal them” (John xii, 40). ‘ For it was of the Lord to 
harden their hearts, that they should come against Israel 
in battle, that he might destroy them utterly, and that they 
mightfhave no favor” (Josh. xi, 20); “O Lord why hast 
thou made us to err from thy ways and hardened our 
heart?” (Isaiah lxiii, 17.) 

295. The same kind of disagreement is found on the sub- 
ject of God’s being easily found by those who seek him, 
thus: ‘‘ Every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seek- 
eth findeth” (Matt. vii, 8); ‘‘ Those that seek me early 
shall find me” (Prov. viii, 17). On the other hand we 
have the more discouraging announcement, thus: ‘Then 
shall they call upon me but I will not answer; they shall 
seek me early, but shall not find me” (Prov. i, 28); ‘And 
.when ye spread forth your hands I will hide mine eyes from 
you; yea, when ye make many prayers I will not hear” 
(Isaiah i, 15), “They cried, but there was none to save 
them ; even unto the Lord, but he answered then not” 
(Psalms xviii, 41). 


206, I fail to see any better agreement as to the peaceful- 
ness of God’s character. We have, first, ‘The God of 
Peace” (Rom, xv, 83).. “God is not the author of confu- 
sion, but of peace” (L Cor. xiv, 33); “I make peace” 
(Isaiah xiv, 7); “ Now the God of peace make you perfect ” 
(Heb, xiii, 20), and many similar passages. On the oppo- 
site we have these : ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war” (Ex. xv, 
3); “The Lord of. Hosts is his name” (Isaiah li, 18) ; 
“Blessed be the Lord, my strength, which teacheth my 
hands to war and my fingers to fight” (Psalms cxliv, 1). 
“Be valiant and fight the Lord’s battles ” (1 Sam. xviii, 17), 
“ My lord fighteth the battles of the Lord” (1 Sam. xxv, 
28). But with us is God to fight our battles (2 Chron. 
xxxii, 8 ) and hundreds more of an equally sanguinary char- 
acter. 

297. The same eontradintocy testimony is found in re- 
spect to God’s mercy and kindness. On the one hand we 
have such passages as these: ‘‘ The Lord is very pitiful and 
of tender mercy” (James v, 11); ‘For he doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men ” (Lam. iii, 33); 
“For his mercy endureth forever ” (1 Chron. xvi, 34); “I 
have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the 
Lord God” (Ezek. xviii, 82); “The Lord is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his works” (Ps, cxlv, 9); 
““Who will have all men to be saved and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth” (Tim. ii, 4); ‘God is love” (1 
John fv, 16); “ Good and upright is the Lord ” (Ps, xxv, 8). 
On the other, we have passages of an entirely opposite char- 
ter, thus: ‘‘I will not pity nor.spare, nor have mercy, but 
destroy them” (Jer. xiii, 14); “‘ And thou shall consume all 
the people which the Lord thy God shalt deliver thee; thine 
eye shall have no pity upon them” (Deut. vii, 16); ‘‘ Now 
go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they 
have, and spare them not, but slay both men and women, 
infant and suckling” (1 Sam. xl, 2, 3); “ Because they had 


looked into the ark of the Lord, even he smote of the peo- į 


we find many of this description: {‘ And the Lord’s anger 
was kindled against Israel, and he made them wander in the 
wilderness forty years, until all the generation that had 
done evil in the sight of the Lotd was consumed” (Num. 
xxxii, 18); “And the Lord said unto Moses, Take all the 
heads of the people and hang them up before the Lord 
against the sun, that the fierce anger of the Lord may be 
turned away from Israel” (Num, xxv, 4); ‘‘ For ye have 
kindled a fire in mine anger which shall burn forever ” (Jer. 
xvii, 4); “God is angry with the wicked every day ” (Ps. 
vil, 2); “And the Lord met him and sought to kill him” 
(Ex. iv, 24). {TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Mrs. P. R. Lawrence. ` 
It affords us pleasure to introduce this talented and esti- 


mable lady to our readers. She has decided to enter the Lib- 
eral lecture field and we trust that thousands of the Liber- 
als of the country will make her acquaintance and be 
pleased and instructed by her eloquent and able discourses, 
She has been engaged much of the time for more than ten 
years past in lecturing, in company with ber husband, Dr. 
M. B. Lawrence, upon temperance, hygiene, physiology, 
etc., in which field she has done much good; but being an 
earnest Liberal she has decided that she can do a greater 
amount of good in lecturing exclusively upon scientific 
and Liberal subjects. Her desire is to do’ the most good 
possible to her fellow-beings and she has become satisfied 
that in no way can she do soto a greater extent than in 
exposing the errors and fables of theology and showing a 
better religion for the future than the fictions and fallacies 
which the world has so long been bound to. We wish her 
great success in her new field of labor and feel confident 
that she will both deserve and win it. 

The Phrenological Journal for October, 1875, contained 
a sketch and phrenological examination of Mrs, Lawrence 
by Mr, Nelson Sizer, from which the following extracts are 
made: 

“ Mrs, Lawrence possesses a large brain, strongly marked 
in the regions of intellect and moral sentiment, and a tem- 
perament conducive to emotional susceptibility, energy and 
endurance. She is well developed in positiveness, 
decision and zeal. There is no small degree of go- 
ahead in her composition ; and her warm temperament 
inspires her expressions with a high degree of enthusiasm, 
She is buoyaut and hopeful. She is by no means 
wanting in sympathy, heartiness of friendship and affection, 
nor in those inner qualities which contribute to domestic 
happiness. 

‘ Her language is large and well supplemented by the 
receptive and retaining intellect, which her. prominent brow 
shows. She holds her stock of information at ready 
command, and her active observation is constantly acquir- 
ing new materials for yse at any time she may deem appro- 
priate. Mrs. Lawrence’s public career as a lecturer 
began some ten years since, by giving lectures to ladies on 
health, hygiene and physiology. Her voice is very 
well adapted to her purpose and remarkably strong. 

Her deep earnestness is, perhaps, her most peculiar charac- 
teristic.’ 

Mrs. Lawrence will attend the Watkins Convention and 
will probably address the assembled multitude, who will 
doubtless be pleased with her style and ability. She pos- 
segses a Clear full voice and speaks fluently without notes, 
Her earnestness of purpose carries conviction to her hearers. 

After the Watkins Convention she will devote her time 
to lectures, and, accompanied by her young son, thirteen 
years of age, will travel from place to place as friends may 
desire. We bespeak for her a cordial reception and trust 
that a hearty welcome and & generous hand may he ex- 
tended to her. 


ne 


Michigan Spiritualists and Liberalists. 
The semi-annual meeting of the Michigan State Associa- 
tion of Spiritualists and Liberalists, for the year 1878, will 
be held at Grand Rapids, commencing on Thursday, Aug- 


vi, 19); ‘‘ The Lord thy God is a consuming fire” (Deut. 
iv, 24); “The Lord cast down great stones from heaven 
upon them. . . and they died” (Josh. x, 11). 

298. I cannot easily believe in the harmony of statement 
of the slowness of God’s anger. On the one side we find 
such passages as these: ‘‘The Lord is merciful and gra- 
cious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy ” (Ps. ciii, 8); 
“ His anger endureth but a moment,” but on the other side 


ple fifty thousand and three score and ten men” (1 Sam. ‘tot are being made, it is hoped, will make the meeting the 


ust 29th, and closing Sunday, Sept. Ist, The arrangements 


largest Liberal demonstration ever held in the State. Some 
of the best speakers in the Spiritual and Liberal ranks will 
be present. 8. B. McCracken, Secretary, 
so ` 
Ovr friend Ella E. Gibson is now on a visit to this city. 
She has heen lecturing in Pennsylvania much of the time 
for more than a year past, She will attend the Watkins 
Convention if her health will permit. 


“BS 


Selections. 


Religion not History.—Continued. 
BY F. W. NEWMAN, 
Emeritus Professor, of University College, London. 


To every ancient Christian writer, who was com- 
piling the deeds of Jesus, these two miracles cannot 


but have seemed of surpassing weight. They must 
have been trumpeted to every open ear, and notori- 
ous to every disciple. That the three first narrators 
should have been ignorant of them is simply impos- 
sible, that they should not have felt their pre-eminent 
value is incredible. When they themselves attributed 
to the Pharisees and others power occasionally to cast 
out demons, they must have been aware of the com- 
parative weakness of claims founded on the cure of 
domoniacs. Since they are greedy of this latter class 
of tales, they could not have omitted these two 
miracles wrought under the eyes of the rulers, if they 
had ever heard of them, This is but a circuitous 
way of saying that these two miracles are certainly 
false, and an ‘after invention. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that those who attribute this gospel to 
the apostle John, unanimously avow that it was writ- 
ten after all the other apostles were dead, after 
Jerusalem was destroyed, after all the learned 
schools of Palestine were broken up, and nearly all 
the population sold into distant slavery by the bitter 
cruelty of the Romans. Hence it was written when 
all the witnesses had disappeared, written also in a 
foreign language and a foreign country, so as to 
leave no other check upon free invention than the 
criticism of learned heathens, if any of these paid 
attention. Criticism within the Church there was 
none, Whatever most glorified the crucified savior, 
most pleased the Church ; and the writer of the 
gospel avows that he writes expressly in order to 
strengthen faith in the Christ, the son of God. The 
conscious piety of his purpose, no doubt, overpowered 
all his scruples, especially when he knew how faint 
was the likelihood that any Christian would call him 
to account. 

But suppose that his tale was true, and that. the 
narrator was actually John the son of Zebedee, 
what was the duty of an honest, straight-forward 
man? what must have been the instinct of a man of 
ordinary good sense and delicacy, when, under cir- 
cumstances so suspicious, he announced marvels of 
60 or 70 years earlier, which none before had told, 
and none could confirm? Surely his obvius duty 
was to give his name, as does John in the Apoca- 
lypse—as Paul, as Peter, as James.* He ought to 
have deposed that he was present at the discourses 
and at the miracles; likewise, men of ordinary 
thoughtfulness would have commented to account for 
the remarkable silence of other writers, of which the 
apostle John or anyone moving within the churches 
cannot have been ignorant. Instead of this simple, 
natural, ingenuous proceedure, we find an evasiveness 
aud subtlety appropriate to one who desires to effect 
his object indirectly, without committing himself to 
an avowal which would be equivalent to forging of 
a signature. He does not say, “I who write am John 
the son of Zebedee,” but brings up a tale unknown 
to the other gospels, that there was one disciple 
whom. Jesus peculiarly .loved,t who leant on his 
breast at the last supper, who did not desert Jesus 
(as the other narrators represent all the apostles to 
have done) but accompanying him, stood firmly 
undér the cross with the mother of Jesus ; and that 
to this favorite disciple Jesus solemnly committed 
the care of his mother, by an extempore form of 
adoption. Lastly, from some unknown persons, who 
call themselves We (John xxi. 24) a supplementary 
verse declares, that this is he who testified of these 
things and wrote these things; and that they know 
that his testimony istrue p words certainly ambiguous 
. where the greatest precision was needed. The sub- 
stantive testimony following the verb testified, 
suggests the meaning that ‘‘they are personally 
acquainted with the facts which he here writes, and 
knows them to be true.” This was the natural and 
likely to be the current interpretation. Yet how could 
they attest, unless they were aged men, who had 
lived in Palestine during the events? a thing which 
no modern defender of this gospel ventures to main- 
tain. If we interpret the words “We know this 
beloved disciple to be veracious,” such attestation 
from anonymous persons is strangely impotent. In 
“none of these circumstantials do the marks appear 
of an ingenuous, sound, and truthful mind; much less 


* The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is a reasoner, 
not a narrator; and assumes no position which requires his 
name. Luther well guessed that it was Apollos ; to which 
some of the moderns assent. 


+ No hint appears in the three gospels that Jesus had any 
specially beloved disciple. Peter, James, and John are 
named as with Jesus apart on some special occasions, but 
this triplet never is found in the fourth gospel. Mark tells 
us that Jesus named James and John “ Boanerges,” which 
Mark translates ‘‘sons of thunder,” rightly or wrongly. 
Great indignation was caused against the two brethren— 
Matthew says, because their mother—Mark, because they 
themselves—desired of Jesus supremacy for thêm “in his 
kingdom.” If Jobn had been a favorite, that might well have 
come out in one or other gospel. -ooe es - e, 


I goodtime. : 
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of one who knows the conditions ‘and requirenients 
for the establishment of historical truth. 

Space does not allow reiteration of the details by 
which it is abundantly proved that if this gospel be 


‘|true the other three are false in cardinal matters, 


and conversely, but I may insist on a broad fact— 
the absence in the gospel of the moral teaching 
which abounds in the others. A contrast will illus- 
trate it. In Matthew, a rich young man asks Jesus 
what he shall do to inherit eternal life. Jesus replies, 
he must keep the commandments. He asks, which ? 
and is. told, five commandments of the second table 
of the deealogue, (which enjoin duties of men to 
men) omitting the *tenth ; also, he is to love his 
neighbor as himself. Mark and Luke, who leave out 
the love to one’s neighbor, may account for the 
young man promptly answering that he has obeyed 
these (five) commandments from his youth up. On 
this Jesus comments: “If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and sell that thou hast and give'to the poor, and 
thou shalt, have treasure in heaven, and come and 
follow me.” . This reply is in harmony with the doc- 
trine of the three gospels from end to end, which 
press the duty of selling estates and giving alms as 
a prime merit, and almost a necessity. But in the 
fourth gospel, when a parallel question is asked, 
“ What shall we do, that we may work the works of 
God?” Jesus replies, “This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent,” and 
afterwards, when he has announced the coming of 
the Comforter, which is the Holy Spirit, he adds, 
that this Spirit “will convince the world of sin, 
because they believe not on me; of righteousness, 
because I go to the Father and ye see me no more.” 
No idea of duty owing from man to man is thus 
attached to sin and righteousness, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill in his book on ‘Liberty makes the monstrously 
absurd and ridiculous error of saying that “ Chris- 
tianity” cares only for faith, and not at all for 
conduct, but if he had limited his remark to the 
fourth gospel, it: would. be highly plausible and 
almost true, Faith, sin, righteousness, wickedness, 
are there practically. swallowed up in transcendental 
opinions about the son and the father. In a few 
verses (it may be urged), the highest morality is 
invoked for his disciples under the words santifica- 
tion and perfection (John xvii. 17, 23). Yet even 
there the saintliness is made to turn upon the.recep- 
tion of “the truth;” virtually, on a creed concerning 
the son of God. Now when it is seen how vast a 
proportion of the preaching in the three gospels 
refers to duties of man to man, the fact that we 
literally cannot find such preaching at all in this 
gospel proves that it comes from a wholly different 
mind, By no pretence can it be made out that we 
have the same Jesus in this fourth document. The 
sins which the Jesus of the three gospels severely 
rebukes in the rulers, are, oppression of the’ poor, 
rabbinical subtleties and hypocritical religion. In 
he fourth we just gather that they were too punc- 
tilious about the sabbath; but the only sin denounced 
by him is the non-reception of his own personal 
pretensions. On that he is energetic enough. That 
which in the other gospels is the transcendent virtue, 
the way of perfection; the ‘way to eternal life, the 
merit which is to receive the reward of thrones and 
crowns. in the kingdom of God—“ sell that -ye have 
and give alms”—is not:in the:fourth. That the 
apostles Andrew, Peter, John, and James made their 
highly meritorious sacrifice of boats and nets for the 
sake of Jesus and in obedience to his call, even before 
he was avowed to be the Messiah, is not alluded to in 
the fourth: gospel. In Matthew and Luke is found 
one verse (Matt. xi, 27; Luke x, 22). which (unless 
it be a later interpolation). may have been the nucleus 
out of which the fourth narrator developed his entire 
romance. Be this as it may, a romance itis. As 
Plato has put his own extravagant political theories 
into the mouth of Socrates, so has this writer put his 
Alexandrine philosophy.and apparently Gnostic dic- 
tion into the mouth of Jesus, ; There may have been 
some elements of the true Socrates in the former, 
and’ some of the true Jesus in the latter; but no 
alchymy will be able to extract the pure essence of 
Socrates, nor of Jesus, ` 
[TO BE CONTINUED.} 


* Paul tells us, only the fenth commandment convicted 
him of sin, the others being external. 


A Card from Moses Hull. 
THE UNIVERSAL REFORM CAMP-MEETING. 

To the members of the Universal Reform Association and 
others interested in the U. R. A. Camp-meeting, I wish to 
say, that the officers of that society think it not best, in 
consequence of the stringency of the times, to hold a camp- 
meeting this year; but instead we would recommend all to 
attend the main camp-meeting at Etna, which commences 
on Wednesday, Aug, 28. The platform at that meeting is 
absolutely free, no question is ignored, and a grand time is 
expected. Fare from New York to Boston by Stonington 
line, $1.50, and I will arrange with the Sanford line of 
steamers from Boston to Bangor for half fare.. At Bangor 
you are 14 miles from Etna, tickets half price. =. 

There will be three or four discourses and two confer- 
ence meetings each day. Among the speakers chosen to be 
there are Mattie Sawyer and ‘myself. __ are 

-Come brothers and’ sisters of thé- U, R. A., let us have a. 
~ Moses HULL; Pres; U.R; ASS. 


|mean that he should be slain seven times, 


Communications. - 


Speling Reform among the White Mountainz. 

Reports from the American Institute ov Instrucshon, held — 
from July 9 tu 12th, inclusive, at the Fabyan Hous, White 
‘Mountainz, tel us that it waz a grate sucses. Its manajerz 
contracted with the railrode mèn and hõōtel keeperz tu cary, 
and loge, and. bord thoze hoo wid attend the meeting at 
about hif rates; and the funds ov the institute wer replen- 
isht by the assesment, before a tiket cid be purchest, ov 
wun dolar on eech person. During the week ov the meet- 
ing the hdtelz and birding houzez for twenty milez around 
the Fabyan Hous wer crouded. it iz thaut 5,000 personz 
wer in the mountainz. A large number attended the meet- 
ingz ov the institute, more or less, but a stil grater number 
made partyz tu ascend Mount Washington, or visit the 
Notch, the Glen, the Old Man ov the ‘Mountain, or uther 
plasez ov interest,- and theez excurshonz wer doubtles az 
valūable tu the: teecherz az the instrucshonz ov the :pro- 
fesorz. ; i 

The antal meeting ov the Speling Reform Assosiashon on 
Thurzday, July 11th, made a part ov the institute, and waz 
ålso a sucses. A fine addres, by Prof. March, waz deliverd 
in the morning, and in the afternoon, amung uther useful 
wurk, the folding rezolushonz wer past: 

WHEREAZ, Within the memory ov the prezent jenerashon, 
serten siperfluous leterz hav bin dropt, e. g., k from such 
wurdz az music, public, ets. i 

1. Rezolod, That authorz and the pres jeneraly ar hereby 
ernestly solisited tu further aid the cauz ov speling reform 
by riting and printing the wurdz hav, giv, and liv without 
the silent e. ; 

2. Rezolud, That teecherz ar invited tu giv thair help tu 
the apeling reform by omiting tu mark agenst thair pupilz az 
erorz the titing ov the wurdz Rav, giv, and iv without the 
silent e. 

8, Rezolod, That this assosiashon recomendz all teecherz 
tu giv thuro training in speling by sound, az an aid tu 
actirate pronunciashon and az an introducshon tuan amend- 
ed orthography. : 

4, Rezolod, That the American Institute ov Instrucshon, 
and uther edticashonal assosiashonz, be requested tu adopt 
the foregoing rezolushonz. 

The next day the institute tik up the foregding rezolu- 
shonz, and after sum considerashon referd them tu a com- 
itee tu be reported on at the next antal meeting, 

Anuther rezolushon ov considerab] importance, which 
past Quanimusly at the speling reform meeting, waz as foldz: 
` Rezoled, That this association recognizez: the use ov three 
diverse, but not nesesarily conflicting, modes ov caryng on 
this reform. 1. A purely fonetic method on the basis ov a 
sifigl sound; 2, The method propozed by the comitee on 
new spelingz, adopted by the assosiashon at Baltimore and 
recomended for jeneral. adopshon: 8, A method without 
new leterz, in which the best mode iz made ov the tipes 
Already found in the printer’z case. 

The third method iz that non az the Anglo-American, and 
which is employd in our columnz devoted tu speling re- 
form. We find it perfectly :practicabl and occazioning 
very litl trubl tu our compoziterz. It wad hav bin az wel 
for the assosiashon tu hav defined the second method pro- 
pozed by the eminent filolojists hoo form the comitee on new 
spelingz. We undérstand, however, that it involvz the use 
ov a number ov new leterz. 

With regard tu droping the silent ¢ in hao, giv, and ‘itn, we 
ar quite ready tu fall intu line if the press jeneraly asents tu 
the propozishon, 5 


The Story of Cain and Abel. 


The first son of Adam and Eve was named Cain, and the 
second son was named Abel (Gen. iv, 1). On their attaining 
manhood each had his pursuit, and they earned their ‘bread 
by the ‘‘sweat of their brow.” But unfortunately for them 
Cain’s offering was not acceptable to his God, and he 
became wroth and quarreled with his brother and. slew 
him. This is the first blood shed in the cause of religion 
onrecord, Since that time it has been shed in quantities 
beyond human comprehension. According to the Bible and 
the histories of all ages, millions have since been slain in 
quarrels on this subject alone, even down to the present 
year in Russia and Turkey. ‘As Abel was nowhere to be 
seen, the Lord called unto Cain and said, “ Where is Abel, 
thy brother?” Cain answered and said, “I know not; 
am I my brother's keeper?” Then the Lord cursed him, 
and drove him out from the face of the earth, and Cain said 
unto the Lord, ‘‘ And it shall come to pass that every one 
that findeth me shall slay me.” And the Lord answered him 
saying, “Therefore whosoever slayeth Oain vengeance 
shall be taken on him seven fold,” which I suppose must 
“And the 
Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill 
him.” As tothe nature of this mark we are not told, or 
whether it was stamped on the forehead with a heated iron 
as was the ancient custom, But right here comes in the 
query: Who was it that the Lord feared would find and 
slay him. According to the record of that event the Luman 
family in the whole universe at that remote day‘consisted 
of Adam, Eve, and Cain, Abel being dead.- I suppose 
that the Lord felt obliged to mark him for fear his own 
father and mother would not know him and would kill 
him. ‘And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord 
and dwelt in the land of Nod” (Gen. iv, 16): By this it 
seems that the land of Nod must have. beet outside of the 
Lord’s domain, as I shall bring more evidence to show. far- 
ther on. 

In this land, I suppose Cain found his wife, (Gen. iv, 17). 


|The record does not give any account of his having as 


much as a sister in his own land at that time... But as the 
Lord created only Adam and Eve, it must follow that she 
was not of the Lord’s creation, and an inhabitant of the 
land of Nod, Then Cain begat a son and’ named him 
noch, and built a city and named it after him. Now’ he 


- could not have had a city without inhabitants. This shows 
that there were many people in Nod while there were few 
inthe Lord’s’domain. Now, is not this proof enough that 
the Mosaic God did not create the land of Nod and its peo- 
ple? Now, is.not this, taken together with the story of the 
Mosaic creation a very crude. and imperfect story, which 
shows on ita face the ignorance’ of the people in the age in 
which it was written. 

I should be pleased if some Christian minister would rise 
andexplain: 1. Where Cain found his wife; 2. Who 
was Cain’s wife; 8. Where is the land of Nod? for the 
edification of many Christians as well as Infidels. 

S FRED. 8. HAMMOND. 

Bennett's Corner, N. Y., April 28, 1878. 

—— 
Answer to A. R, C, ... - 

Mr. Eprror: I supposed when I wrote my article on 
“The True Education of Sex” that I should address, 
through the columns of THE TRUTH SEEKER, those minds 
which had become emancipated from social and sexual 
superstition as well as from religious superstition; but it 
seems I was mistaken, for up from Missouri comes & voice 
charging Mr. Leland and myself with advocating * Jasciv- 
ious schemes.” Now, our critic’s first inference, that be 
cause we maintain the native purity of sex,.and the natu- 
ralness of that admiration which every well-sexed man and 
‘woman féels for the distinctive sex-charms of the other, we 
advocate a ‘civilization without clothes,” is all wrong. 
Health and comfort of body require that we clothe our 
forms; and, in addition, our artistic sense delights in the use 
of attractive attire and adornment; but the point is this: had 
we never been taught by Christian moralists to believe that 
our sex-life is innately vile and abominable, the most perni- 
cious teaching possible, and the root-cause of nearly ail the 
sexual degradation that exists to-day, we should never haye 
felt a blush of shame tinge our cheeks in presence of our 
own or snother’s nakedness, but would have felt that every 
organ and feature of the “divine temple ” was as pure 
and as rightfully worthy of our admiring gaze as the human 
face divine, It is because children are taught that all which 
pertains to sex-nature is vile and low that in after life they 
go regard it, and naturally their practices are made to cor- 
respond, and sexual depravity is the legitimate result. 

The gist of my article in Taz TRUTH Srexer of May 18, 
which my critic dare not assail, is that sex itself, and all its 
natura] manifestations, are just ag pure.as any other part or 
expression of the human form divine, and that the general 
acceptance Of this exalted ideal can be secured only through 
acommon sense and scientific method of treating this as 
all other subjects. Indeed, scientific knowledge on this 
subject ie.all that will save the race from complete sexual 
démoralization, and I shall persist in teachivg this view of 
the question though all the ‘‘pure” Liberals of Missouri 
and the other States continue to throw their sharp-edged 
thrusts upon me. The idea that the human sex-organs are 
vile is enough of itself to corrupt human nature and lead 
man to debase that. which is naturally pure and chaste, and 
‘such ah ided is‘unworthy of the Liberalism of this century. 
It belongs to the creed-bound and priest-ridden people of 
the past, and not to the enlightened Rationalists of to-day. 

All this talk about ‘‘putity,” “virtue,” “chastity,” and 
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the simple robing of our charms, such as nature provided, 
and that would bein a state of nudity ; but, instead, the 
utility of comfort—not of “decency ”—and the culture of 
art, inspires us to array our bodies in fine and beautiful 
raiment. It strikes me that Missouri is very productive of 
‘pure Liberals,” as the voices from Ozark and Hannibal 
goto show. If all the States are as active in the laudable 
endeavor to ‘‘ purify Liberalism,” we may blossom forth an 
immaculate company after a while, that is, if the majority 
of us are not too pure to believe in the ‘exceeding beauty 
and holiness of sex,” which, to be serious, is the central 
idea of our social scripture, and one we are proud to stand 
by and defend. 9 

In conclusion, I will assure my critic that, so long as the 
world is peopled by men who, like himself, honestly believe 
a part of their nature vile (the Christian total-depravity 
idea) and who so cften make their practices correspondingly 
vile, and hence are ashamed of that which is the symbol of 
their manhood, we shail most carefully conceal our dis- 
tinctive sex-charms from tke gaze of all such by most 
“ chastely adorning” ourselves in becoming apparel. Then, 
O critic, rest in peace, for we shall make no effort to turn 
the world topsy turvy by advocating a ‘‘ civilization with- 
out clothes ;” for then we should freeze way up here in 
Wisconsin if we, like the animals, the birds, and the fields, 
wore only the dress of Nature. ELVIRA WHEELOCE. 
_ Janesville, Wis., June 20, 1878. 


Christian Morality. Criticised. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: When I read Elvira Whee- 
lock’s article in Tux TRUTH SEEKER of May 18th, on 
“ True Education Concerning Sex,” I instinctively felt that, 
although her motives might be the highest, her thoughts the 
purest, and her language the most chaste, yet it was a very 
hazardous thing for her—a woman—to do. The old adage 
that +‘ truth must not be spoken at all times,” has a show of 
truth in itif the comfort of the speaker alone is to be con. 
sidered. It is a dangerous thing to speak the truth before 
its time, and he or she who does so, or dares to speak 
openly on a subject tabooed in “ polite ’’ society, must ex. 
pect to be made the target of ignorant and bigoted criti- 
cism, must expect to have their arguments misrepresented, 
and their motives impugned, if not their characters ma- 
ligned. Ido not apprehend that Mrs. Wheelock was igno- 
rant of this when she penned the article referred to, but see- 
ing the light herself she had the moral courage to reflect it 
through the press, knowing at the same time that ‘‘ offenses 
must come.” Hypatia once ventured to teach a ‘‘ true sys- 
tem of edycation,” but she was beaten to death and torn to 
pieces by a Christian mob. The descendants of that Chris- 
tian mob still live, but they have adopted a different mode 
of demonstrating their piety. Now if any one—especially 
a woman—ventures to suggest that our ‘‘ Christian civiliza- 
tion ” is not the most heavenly thing ever conceived in the 
imagination of men, they just proceed to knock the intruder 
down with the club of ‘‘ obscenity,” and tear his good name 
to pieces With the claws of defamation. 
Mrs. Wheelock’s first assailant is A. R, C. in Toe TRUTH 
SEEKER of June 15th, where, under the caption of ‘ civili- 
zation without clothes,” he proceeds to demonstrate how 
illiberal and prejudiced people can be, and still call them- 
selves Liberals. 


‘morality’ is without any significance whatever, for the 
reason that the accepted meanings of these terms are wholly 
conventional and in conformity with Christian standards, 
and almost universally at variance with natural law, when 
the truth is, there can be no true sexual or other morality 
that is not based on natural or physiological law. All other 
morality is spurious and an abettor of evil. Any action 
that is in strict obedience to natural and physical law is 
virtuous, chaste, and moral, and all the carpings of religious 
bigots and social conservatives cannot make it anything 
else. It is a matter of constant surprise to me that men and 
women who claim to have outgrown religious superstition 
and the bondage of Christian creeds are still the most 
earnest defenders of the Christian moralities, all of which 
are founded on the bed-rock of Bible doctrine. Must we, 
then, always be enslaved by 8 cast-iron system of morals 
that was founded ages ago upon Christian dogmas instead 
of upon a knowledge of natural laws? There is a social 
and sexual science, and, as intelligent beings, it is our duty 
to discover the laws governing in the realms of sex, for 
when these are understood we have a safe guide to conduct, 
But such critics as A. R. ©. would stop all progress in such 
discovery, because, forsooth, through his own false educa- 
tion he believes a part of himself so vile and bad that the 
sight of a woman’s nude body would, or might, ‘' transform 
him into a brute or monster.” Our critic would do well to 
migrate to the frigid zones, where he could cover his vile- 
ness in the triple armor of three coats of fur. 

In my study of France Ido not find it true that it isa 
“ nation of prostitutes,” but I do find that in eur own coun- 
try, where the Christian moralities prevail, the large pro- 
portion of wives are legal prostitutes, and a large propor- 
tion of both married and unmarried men are guilty of a 
violation of the Bible commandment, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” What says A. R. C. to this? Another 
thing, and it is a recorded fact, that in Japan both men and 
women bathe together in a state of nudity, and it is found 
that their heathenish morals are fully equal to our Christian | 
ones, 


‘publicly commingle in a state of nudity, in less than ten 


| civilization into barbarism.” 


The illustrations that A. R. C. uses in favor of the utility | 


of clothing for “ decency’s” sake we could more logically 
use as an argument in favor of nakedness. He alludes to 
the hairy covering of animals, the plumage of birds, and 
the verdure of.the fields. These, dear critic, are all pro- 
vided by nature. Neither the animals, the birds, nor the 
fields cover themselves. They weave no fine fabrics with 
deft fingers, to hide an ‘‘indecent ” exposure of their bodies, 
and if we follow their example we shall walk the earth in 


. The whole animus of A. R. C.’s article is so eminently 
Christian that I at first located him in that camp, and I con- 
cluded as a matter of course that he drew his inspiration 
from that book which declares that Adam was ‘‘ afraid be- 
cause he was naked’ (Gen. iii, 10), and wherein God says 
to the high priest, ‘‘ Neither shalt thou go up by steps 
unto mine altar, that thy nakedness be not discovered there- 
on,” and was satisfied to let it pass, as we do not expect 
anything else from that quarter. But then I recollected see- 
ing the initials A. R. C. quite frequently in Freethought 
journals, and became convinced that he really desired to 
pass for a ‘‘ Liberal,” and of course subseribed to the 
‘Eighth Demand of Liberalism,” which reads: ‘‘ We de- 
mand that all laws looking to the enforcement of ‘ Chris- 
tian’ morality shall be abrogated, and that ail laws shall be 
conformed to the requirements of natural morality, equal 
rights, and impartial liberty.” Now just how A. R. C. can 
demand that, and then write in the vein he does, is one of 
the things (as Lord Dundreary puts it), “ that no fellow can 
ever find out.” 

A. R. C. saya: ‘Then why those endeavors of Mr. Le- 
land and Mrs. Wheelock to educate us into the belief that 
the laying aside our clothing will eventually improve our 
morals.” Now Mrs. Wheelock does not advocate any 
such “absurd scheme” as laying aside our clothing, espe- 
cially in this latitude, but she does teach that it is wrong to 
teach our children that clothing is worn for the purpose of 
hiding something about the person which is essentially de- 
graded and degrading, which all “decent”. people are 
ashamed of, and which it is a sin to uncover. 

That isthe teaching of ‘‘ Christian morality,” the dregs 
of asceticism. Natural morality and Mrs. Wheelock are in 
harmony. f 

A. R. ©. next ventures upon prophecy. Hear him: “I 
will assert; without fear of successful contradiction, that if 
the laws of society were such that men aud women could 


years they would relapse from the most exalted condition of 


admit that it is no mean advantage to be gifted with 
prescience, yet it cannot always be depended upon. I have 
even known cases where it absolutely failed. Pro-slavery 
orators and journals never ceased for years to harrow our 
imaginations with pictures of rapine, blood, and carnage 
that would inevitably follow the emancipation of the slaves, 
bat they only succeeded in proving that “the old prophets 
are ali dead, and the young ones are all liars.” I fear that 


A. R. C.'s prophecy ;would prove equally untrustworthy, l 
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Conservatives in politics, religion, and morals are always 
standing on.the watch tower waving a red flag, and scream- 
ing at the top of their voices, ‘‘ Don’t touch existing institu- 
tions, or everything will go to eternal smash.” 

“ Livingston and hundreds of others who have devoted 
the best portion of their lives to the exploration of unciyil- 
ized continents in the interest of humanity, could never 
become reconciled to the nudity of those by whom they 
were surrounded.” Of course not. How could you expect 
it? The natives were undeveloped savages, and David Liv- 
ingston was a Christian missionary, He, as well as the 
“hundreds of others” mentioned, was the product of two 
thousand years of false teaching and. false practice, the 
result of a philosophy as unnatural and a culture as far 
removed from natural standards as possible. How could 
they become reconciled in a few short years ? 

“The moment that passion, uncontrolled by reason, be- 
comes the mainspring to marriage,” etc. Indeed ! who dis- 
putes that dictum ? Who advocates ‘‘ passion uncontrolled 
by reason ?” ' , ; , 

“ But let such sentiments as those above quoted prevail, 
and we will have lustful desires for our teachers, and ani- 
mal passions for our masters, fit advocates for the nudity of 
woman's body to excite the ‘vilest passions of men, trans- 
forming them into brutes, and from brutes into monsters.” 

Iam here forcibly reminded of what Dr. Johnson said 
when a lady congratulated him on having excluded all the 
“naughty” words from his dictionary. “Ah! Madam, I 
see you have been looking for them.” I apprehend that the 
“indecency” of words will, upon close examination, be 
found to consist in “the intention of him who speaks and 
the depravity of him who hears.” 

“ We instinctively shrink from the indecent exposure of 
our persons,” etc., etc. 

Mr. Editer, it occurs to me that the logic of A. R. C.'s 
concluding paragraph is just the least bit inconclusive, and 
by your permission I would like to propound a few ques- 
tions to him. 

Why do you instinctively shrink ? etc. Is not that feel- 
ing, as well as your opinions on the subject treated, the 
result of your education ? Are “other animals governed ” 
by the feelings of shame, and is that the reason why they 
cover themselves with hair? If so, why does not the hair 
grow most profusely ‘‘ where it will do the most good”? 
Does Darwin agree with you about “the brilliant plumage 
of birds”? 
_ If the rose-bud covers itself for shame, should the rose 
ever be allowed to blush into maturity ? 

Is it not easier to call other pegple ‘‘ lascivious achemers ” 
‘than to’ disprove their statements or answer their argu- 
ments ? ; 

The denizen of a garret may throw slops upon a lady 
Passing on the pavement below, but that fact will fail to 
convince people who have laid aside their theological spec- 
taclés, hat the motives and principles which guide A. R. C. 
through the journey of life, are any higher or purer ‘than 
those that inspire Elvira Wheelock. l 

June 17, 1878. Yours for natural morality, 
- Tue author, D. M. Bennett, of the New York ‘Trore 
SEEKER, will please accept our thanks for a copy of his 
magnificent work entitled ‘‘ Tbe Champions ef the Church.” 
Want of time anc space prevents us giving in this issue 
more than a cursory notice of this really valuable addition 
to Freethought literature, but in a future number we will 
devote the time and space to it which it really deserves, 
The main portion of the book (of over 1,100 pages) is de- 
voted to biographical sketches of nearly one hundred and 
fifty of the most emiuent Christians who have lived from 
the time of Jesus of Nazareth to Anthony Comstock of 
New York. The crimes committed by these ornaments of 
the Christian Church are set forth by the author in his well- 
known vigorous:and forcible style, and as we redd we are 
filled with indignation and shame. With indignation tbat 
such monsters should have been allowed to live; with 
shame for our race that it has produced such men. . The 
crimes of one man, or a dozen men, would not prove that 
the religion which they professed was the cause of such 
crime, or that the religion itself was untrue, but when we 
see that in all ages and in all countries where the Christian 
has been, the dominant religion, cruelly, hatred, intoler- 
ance, and persecution have been an effect, we may juatly 
conclude that Christianity has been the cause. ‘What sur- 
prises us most in the book is the wonderful acquaintance 
Mr. Bennett has with the best authors, and the great amount 
of labor involved in producing a work like this in so short a 
time. Mr. Bennett is known to be an able writer, but this 
latest effort of his surpasses all his previous ones. The book 
is not only intensely interesting from first to last, but con- 
tains information that one would have to ransack the whole 
of a very considerable library to obtein. ‘The Champions 
of the Church” should find a place in the library of every 
Liberal in Great Britain and America. It furnishes a host 
of facts with which they should be acquainted; in fact there 
are few books published which are so necessary to the 
skeptic. It is a perfect cyclopede of Christian history. It 
isa large volume. of 1,119 pages, well printed and hand- 
somely bound, and is sold at the low price of $8, post-paid. 
—Toronto Freethought Journal. 


H. 


—Ů meam 
Ir appears from the circular of Dun, Barlow & Co., that 
in the first six months of 1878 there have -been 6,825 busi- 
ness failures in the United States, the aggregate liability 
being $130,000,000. In the same six months. of last year 
the total number of failures was 4,749 and the aggregate 
liability $99,000,000. At first sight this increase of nearly 
twenty-five per cent in the number of insolvent firms is cer- 
tainly discouraging, But the American Exchange suggests 
that a large percentage of these firms have been really insoly- 
ent for years, and that the appearance of a good many 
others in the list at this time is tO be referred to the recent 
action of. Congress on the Bankrupt. law. - 
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The Truth Seeker, July 27; 1878. 


Letters from friends, 


MR. CHARLES ELLIS TO BE AT WATKINS. 


This able Liberal lecturer joins the multitude going to the 
Watkins Convention. He writes : 

“HH I. Green, Sec., ete.c Your invitation to attend the Wat- 
kins Convention in August, and to take part in the same, is 
received. In reply I would say that I shall be there, Deus 
volens or not, and if 1can do anything to add to the suc- 
cess of the meeting you may command me. Iam in fullest 
accord with the objects of your meeting, and think that the 
Liberal League is the most practical movement before the 
unchurched peopl: of the country, and deserves the hearti- 
est co-operation of every friend of liberty in the land. 

“ Respectfully yours, OnARLES ELLIS,” 


“HOTELS. ° > p 

The Lake View Hotel, one of the finest at Watkins; 

opened to the public the 25th of May-last, has agreed: to 

_ entertain Convention people at $2 per day, Those. who 

- desire a clean, cheap, well kept house can put up at. the 

` Cottage Home. Persons desiring to stop at a boarding-house 

will please write to G. C. Hibbard, Esq., Watkins, N. Y. 

Friends should order their rooms at once, as many are 
already being taken. : i 

ELDER F. W. EVANS. 

The Liberals of central and western New York who lis- 
tened to the words of wisdom uttered by Elder Evans at 
the National! Liberal League Convention at Rochester, and 
at the Freethinker’s Convention at Randolph, will be pleased 
to know that he is to be one of the speakers at the Watkins 
Convention. Will you give place in THE TRUTH SEEKER 
for his letter expressing his peculiar views? 

“ MT. LEBANON, July 11, 1878. 

“H, L. Green, Hsteemed Friend : 1 have just received your 
cordial invitation to attend the Liberal Convention to be held 
at Watkins, in August next. Upon this subject of national 
reform my whole soul is moved with deep emotion, caused 
by influx from the inner spheres of the spirit world which 
is, at this time, acting upon the earth spheres to inaugurate 
the second cycle of the great American Revolution. The 
founders of the first cycle—the signers—are all ia the spirit 
world. They rest not day nor night, until their revolutional, 
prophetical ideal of a civil government is incarnated upon 
earth. Itis the hope of humanity, their trust in God, that 
the judge of all the earth will do right, and cause those who 
rule their fellows to do right. The list of speakers invited 
to your Convention indicates the existence in our country 
of true sons and daughters of the signers, Infidels ail, Infi- 
del to false, oppreseive systems of Church and State relig- 
ions and civil institutions that make men and women, 
capital and labor enemies to each other, enacting organic 
laws that sin as witha cart rope. Letus begin the second 
cycle where the signers began the first—at the bottom. Put 
the axe of reform to the root of society evils. They declared 
the inalienable rights of man, independent of all existing 
laws of Great Britain, and her thousand. years of political 
and religious experience. Let us declare the right of man 
and woman, of Jabor and capital, the right of human beings, 
not to the pursuit of happiness only, but to its permanent 
possession, that all government should tend towards that end 
~—the poner all;. As Jefferson, Payne, and coadjutors re- 
moved one class of evils, so let us remove another class. 
We have. made.a good beginning. Slavery is abolished. 
Imprisonment for debt is abolished. Public lands are free 
to actual settlers ; homesteads are inalienable ; women have 
some rights besides that of being chastised. with a whip not 
larger than a broom-stick- by their lord, Let us make women 
citizens, limit the quantity of land to be owned by a citizen, 
thus increasing the number of freeholders, and decreasin 
the material for armies and navies—landless people. Abolish 
all laws for collecting debts. Each town establish a home- 
stead, where all the weary and homeless can find rest, and 
all tramps plenty of work on the farm, inthe garden or 
shops, and have a communistic, unitary home of their own, 
with brains to manageit. In a word, educate men and 
women to take care of themselyes, and educate one class to 
take care of the class that will not do it, and all will be cared 
for, Success to the coming great Watkins Convention as a 
means of effecting a peacetul revolution, F, W. Evans.” 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 


The Pennsylvania R. R. Co, has agreed to issue excursion 
tickets at two cents a mile, to and from the Watkins Con- 
vention, over its road or branches, viz.: Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral, trom Pittsburgh to Watkins, through Locknaven, and 
from Philadelphia to Watkins through Harrisburg; alse at 
ali stations on the Northern Central R. R. from Baltimore 
to Watkins, including Harrisburg, Northumberland and 
Elmira; and north irom Canandaigua, passing through 
Stanley and Penn Yan. Also at all stations on the Pennsyi- 
vania and Erie R. R. from Erie, Pa., to Watkins, passing 
through Corry, Warren, Empaream, Lockhaven, ana Will- 
lamsport. 

Friends coming from Washington can reach this road at 
Baltimore ; from the West, at Erie, Corry, and Pittsburgh. 

N. B. Any person desiring to get excursion tickets on 
either of these roads should send metheir name, the number 
of tickets desired, post-office address, and six cents in post- 
age stamps, and 1 will return certificates that will entitle the 
holder to the pass. Do not delay. . 

RAILROAD REDUCTIONS. 

The A. & G. W. R. R. Co. will sell half-fare tickets from 
either of the following-named cities, where twenty persons 
purchase, viz.: Bt. Louis, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. Send 
your name either to R. Peterson, cor, 8d and Walnut streets, 
St. Louis, Johu P. Caldwell, P. O., Box 1082, Cincinati, or 
E. D. Stark, 9 Rouse Biock, Cleveland. There will be no 
doubt of the required number going trom Cleveland, Fare 
for round wip trom Cleveland, about $10. 

ERIE RAILROAD, 


Excursion tickets to and from Watkins Qlen—round trip 
- —New Yurk City, $13; Dunkirk, $8 ; Buffalo, $5.75 ; Sala- 
mauca, $7.50. Hope to get better rates, 
FROM THE SOUTH. 
T The Penn. R. R., the Erie and Pittsburgh R. R., and the 
Northern Central R. R., will sell excursion tickets at all 
stations, You must first get an order from H, L, Green, 
Salamanca, N. Y. Send six cents. Rates from a few of the 
stations: Baltimore, $11.12 ; Harrisburg, $7.52 ; Philadel- 
phia, $9.00 (this low rate should give us a large delegation 
from Philadelphia); Williamsport, $4 00 ; Pitsburg, $12.44; 
Tyrone, $7.20 ; Eimira, 88 cents ; Horseheads, 64 cents, 
FROM THE NORTH. 


The Ontario Northern R. R. gives half fare ; connects at 
Canandaigua with N. C. R. R., which will give the follow- 
ing rates, round trip: Canandaigua, $1.88 ; Stanley, $1.44; 
Penn Yan, 92 cents ; Sodus Point, $2.25 ; Walington, $2.10, 


way.. Remember you must secure an order.from H. 
Green, Salamanca, N. Y., to get excursion tickets from 
Canandaigua. Send six cents, 

OTHER ROADS AND BOATS, 

The Utica, Cortland, and Elmira R. R., the Corning and 
Geneva R., R., and the boats on Seneca Lake will carry at 
half fare. Friends from the East better come to Geneva, N, 

Y. For further information examine railroad guide. 

P. S. Latest. Trip tickets from Corry, Pa., $9.00; Erie, 

Pa., $10.00, Penn. R, R. H. L. GREEN, 


CENTRAL, 8. C., July 8, 1878. ~ 

FRIEND BENNETT: I see by your paper that another vic- 
tim is to be sacrificed up6n the hellish altar of religious des- 
potism, and that our worthy brother and co-worker in the 
great struggle for mental freedom, E. H. Heywood, is to be 
the martyr. Oh! when will these persecutions cease ? How 
long will the patriots and lovers of liberty tolerate the rav- 
ages of Comstock & Co. ? When will forbearance cease to be 
avirtue ? Surely the time has already come; we have been 
run over rough shod long enough. Let every Liberal in the 
land rise in the majesty of sutraged innocence, and come to 
the rescue ; we cannot, we must not, stand with folded arms 
and see the best, the noblest of our citizens dragged from 
homes and families, thrust into loathsome dungeons, and 
forever ruined for no other offense than uttering and writing 
their honest convictions, I am proud to see you have 
taken steps to have a petition gotten up for brother Hey- 
wood’s pardon, and I do hope the effort may be a successful 
one; but I would suggest that you send out a number of 
those blank petitions disconnected from Tum TRUTH SEEKER. 
I think its being printed on one side will be an objection 
with a great many. Ofcourse you can’t afford to print and 
send out several hundreds of these petitions gratuitously, 
but I am certain that the friends of brother Heywood, and 
all lovers of Freethought, will be willing to more than 
remunerate you for the work. I am, no doubt, the poorest 
wan on your subscription list, but I can and will contribute 
something in support of thé proceeding. If my suggestion 
meets your approval, send me one of the petitions, also one 
to my son, and one to my brother at Seneca Cily, and we 
will do all we can to get a good number of signers, and I 
flatter myself that we can procure the signatures of many of 
the best citizens of the country. True it is,.there are 
but few, very few, professed Infidels in this part of the coun- 
try. Nevertheless, there is a good deal of Freethought sen- 
timent, and an increasing desire for liberty. The light of 
reason is growing brighter, and the dark shades of religious 
cruelty are gradually giving way. Oh, if we here in the. 
South could get one Liberal lecturer to come among us and 
stir up the Liberal element, what a howl and a consternation 
there would be among the clergy! It was reported not long 
since that Col. Ingersoll was going to visit Atlanta this Sum- 
mer, and you don’t know what a quaking it caused amon 
the good shepherds. Some of them went into sackcloth an 
ashes, and I do believe they would rather see a full crop of 
grasshoppers than Col. Ingersoll. 

Well, my good brother, I hope you will push Mr. Hey- 
wood’s case forward as speedily as possible. You have been 
our leader so long that we Liberals all look for you 
in the van of the army, and I hope, and even believe that 
the readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER will dare to follow 
where you dare to lead, for we never found you wrong, and it 
is to be regretted that u.en calling themselves Liberals, pos- 
sessing wealth, and boasting of culture and literary attain- 
ments superior to you, should fall so far behind you in the 
great struggle for human liberty, Oh, is it not deplorable 
that such men as Abbot and Underwood should suffer them- 
selves to be overrun by popular prejudice, and actually go 
back on their word and principles! This they have done, 
and are now, if not directly, yet indirectly, aiding and abet- 
ting Comstock in his damnable persecutions, ‘‘Save us 
from our friends,” and we will take care of our enemies, 

R. M. Caszy. 


PENTWATER, Mıcm., July 7, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Hard times has been trying 
to make me belieye I must stop THE TRUTH SEEKER, but 
the more I think of it the less I think I can do it, for it’s 
the most fearless advocate of truth and liberty, and is doing 
as much to elevate mankind and show him his true position 
in life as any paper in the land, and I can’t well get along 
without it; but it’s not for my benefit alone, it’s for the good 
it is doing in the world, It has emancipated many a soul 
from bondage and superstition, and knowing that every dol- 
lar helps you to bear the burden end the seif-sacrifices you 
have to make, and with feeliogs of friendship and esteem 
for your labors, I send you one more dollar, hoping to be 

able to keep sending while THE TRUTA SEEKER lives, 
Yours for friendship, love, and truth, 
A. TINKLEPAUGE. 


WILKSBARRE, PA., July 8, 1878. 
Mr. EDITOR : I am happy to acknowledge the receipt of 
the ‘ Champions,” which I have no doubt will prove an 
excellent acquisition to my library and a splendid compan: 
ion to the ‘* World’s Sages, Thinkers and Reformers:”- 
Yours respectfully, ROBERT J. JAMES. 


SNOWVILLE, VA., July 7, 1878. 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: If the great body of Liberals all 
over the country feel their obligations towards thee deep- 
ly as I do, for thygood work in publishing so many truly 
excellent books, tracts, and pamphlets, and as often bless thy 
name, thy self, and thy great life-work, thee must surely 
bea very happy and self-contented individual. If others 
have done well in the getting up of good, interesting, and 
useful books, thee has done vastly better and more of it, 
I have just been reviewing ‘‘ The Last Will and Testament 
of Jean Meslier,” who was for thirty years a Roman Catho- 
lic priest. 

Tread the work with a great deal of interest as it came 
out week by week in Tox TRUTH BEEKER, and am sure 
thee has done a good deed in giving it to us in pamphlet 
form, Poor Jean. No one can ever realize the anguish he 
suffered, or what cruel remorse tortured his gentle, loving 
soul as he taught the ‘‘ pious lies that, in his heart of hearts, 
he abhorred.” His legacy to the world—the fruits of a life- 
time of careful study, deep thought, and conscientious earn- 
estness of purpose—is truly a great work; and as all the ideas 
embraced in it are his own independent thoughts, deduced 
simply from a perusal of the Bible and the holy father’s 
writings, and are not the fruits of along series of Infidel 
reading, we have here a purely. original work, and one by a 
hand competent to perform it well. None but a priest who 
hag taught the old mythology for years could see all its 
shoricomings as Jean did, ‘here is no class of men who 
can as fully understand all the ins and outs of a question as 
can teachers, for to impart knowledge to others requires a 
perfect understanding of the subject from its initial to its 


| Indeed, I wish I could grasp you by the hand. 


Many from C&nada and Northern New York. will come = finality. In closing the remarkable Will, he says, emphati- 


cally and earnestly, ‘* The end of my earthly course:is draw- 
ing very near, and, to resume all the experience of my life 
and career ina few words, I would that the last of the kings 
were strangled with the intestines of the last.of the priests.” 
Respectfully, Ermm D, SLENKER, 


l Lawrence, Mass., July 4, 1878, 
D. M. BENNETT, Respected Sir: Your noble. TRUTH 
SEEKER is still a welcome visitor at my house, and a regular 
one. it is A No. i—“ culture” to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. But under the pressure of hard times I have been 
compelled to withhold from you your due from me until 
now, at which time I am prepared to pay you, You will 
therefore please find post-office order for $3,00, which will 

pay for THE TRUTH SEEKER up to-January 1, 1879. | 
Yours for truth, A, A. Lewis. 


: . ,Mr. PLEASANT, PA., July 10, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Esq., Dear Sirs “The Champions” 
came to hand. If you have not already mailed * Volney’s 
Ruins,” you may take the postage on “ The Champions’’ 
out of the money in your hands, and send me some other 
cheap book for the balance, you to select the book. I had 
a letter in my pocket ready to mail to you when I received 
“The Champions,” changing the order from Jeather to mo- 
rocco binding, leaving the balance for postage. Ihave been 
reading ‘The Champions,” and am well. pleased. with it. 
Think it is hot shot into the Christian camp, and that it will 
do an imménse amount of damage to their cause, I have 
almost come to think there should be a hell to punish such 
fiends and monsters as those portrayed in the pages of ycur 
book, JI do not wonder much at the Christian’s fear of 
hell, for if there are any persons deserving such a punish- 
ment, they must feel that it was the propagators and lead- 
ers of the Church. I can scarcely see how they are to get 
their just dues outside some such place as the orthodox hell. 

Yours truly, P. H. Lopmeu. 


DEL Norra, CoL., July 3, 1878. 

D. M. Bennerr, Dear Friend : Enclosed isa P. O. money 
order for $5.00, for which please send THE TRUTH SEEKER 
one year to B. Bardmass, Del Norte, Rio Grande Co., Col. 
He wants back numbers from April 1 if you can accommo- 
date him, therefore the year will run out that much sooner, 
For the other two dollars please send me Mrs. Besant’s new 
book on the "Law ot Population,” in cloth, and Thomas 
Paine’s “Age of Reason;” and if there is money enough 
put in a copy of E. D. Blakeman’s book about eggs and 
chickens, A 

While I am writing, I must express myself as highly 
pleased with the articles, in the late TRUTE NEBKERS, from 
the very able and bold pen of T, O. Leland. Iam rejoiced 
to know that you have so powerful a helper in your unequal 
fight with Comstock and Mrs. Grundy, and her editorial 
ally, the weak-kneed, truckling Abbot. The Liberal cause 
can spare him truly. He belongs to orthodoxy, and I be. 
lieve can do much good among them, for there are lots of 
Christians with one foot out of the Church to whom he can 
cater admirably; but he ought not to pee to belong to 
the Liberals, when from the first real brush he turns back. 

The words of Theron C. Leland haye the clear, silvery 
Ting of a bugle, and to my ear are sweet music. I am re- 
joiced to find some few souls ready to strike out from the 
fenced pastures of the respectable Mrs. Grundy into the 
broad prairies of genuine Liberal Freethought. Itis a mat- 
ter of great hope to find them getting plentier than when 
we were boys. Long may he continue to wield his pen in 
the interest of truth and Tam TRUTH SEEKER is my beat 
wish. ; Truly yours, W. R. RICHARDSON. 


Prosrect PARK, ILL., N. Y., July 14, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I received my copy of “ The 
Champions of the Church.” It is the book of all books to 
show the corrupt and devilish career of the holy Christian 
Church. Every man, women, and child ought to read it, 
I will try to get subscribers for it, Go on with the good 
work, Yours, W. MINER. 


Fountain Fanm, PA., July 7, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Friend: I suggested to B. E. Gib- 
son to request you to put in tract form all or what number 
of Comstock’s arrests you might think best, as I think they 
might be put in circulation to very good advantage towards 
the repeal of the obnoxious law and a furtherance of the 
Liberal cause. J wish you to send me one hundred of said 
tracts and price, which I will remit. J think -it would be 
well to state who A. Comstock is at the head of the tract, as 
there are thousands of people who know nothing about such 
a person being in existence, much less his diabolical acts. 
I showed his last act on those three women to a young man 
who is a member of the Methodist Church and of the Y, M. 
C. A. He did not know there was such a person, and 
would not credit the act, but has written to the Christian 
Enquirer for information, ‘ 

T requested E. E. Gibson to send for a copy of “ The 
Champions,” which has come to hand, and I am highly 
gratified with the contents, quality of paper, and binding at 
20 very low a price. May thousands send on their orders 
and be enlightened and wholly compensated from its con- 
tents. I have a strong desire, with some others, to attend 
the Watkins Convention. There came a despatch of the 
death of Charles © Burleigh, and as he was one of the found- 
ers of that meeting, and a pioneer in the Abolition move- 
ment, and a worker all his life for the elevation of down- 
trodden humanity, there were several eulogies given in be- 
half of his many Virtues. Dr. B. Stebens stated that he had 
been acquainted with him for forty-four years, and he con- 
sidered him a better man than Jesus Christ, and it was re. 
ceived without any objection; so you see We are getting out 
of the woods. I could freely say amen, as Burleigh [ knew, 
and Christ I did nut. I think if you would give us some 
information through TuE TRUTH SEEKER as to the most di- 
rect route from Philadelphia, and whether we would have 
reduced fare in case we would make up a certain number, 
it would be to our advantage. , 

The progressive meeting at Long Wood, which closed a 
few days since, went off very pleasantly. E. E. Gibson at- 
tended the meeting, and spoke several times, Ivery much 
desired that you would attend that meeting, but it seemed 
not to suit your convenience while in session, __ 

t Yours in love, R. J, LAMBORN, 


, PITTSBURGH, PA., July 14, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. Bexnert, Dear Sir: “ The Champions ” came 
duly to hand. On opening the book, the first to draw my 
attention was the engraving that graces its page in front, 
Tis truly 
fine, but the man in rea! must be truly finer. I can but say 
may he ‘‘ live long and prosperity attend all his undertak- 
jugs.” Bennett, I am yet young, but since I’ve been a 


The Crutly Seeker, July 27, 1878. ` 


BRR 


reader of Tau . TRUTH Sexnur (this last three. or tour 
months only) you have shown up. the false colors under 
which many are sailing. ` The next to draw my attention 
was the history of Anthony Comstock, which—well, words 
will not express my feeling towards him, That’s right, 
show him up. ‘Am now reading the balance, which, no 
doubt,. will prove more interesting. ; 

No doubt you will give Abbot another lift next week. A 
man of common sense who reads that, letter of McKesson & 
Robbins in ‘The Index this week will notice something bogus 

-about it. 1, for one am under the impression’ it id, any- 
how, note the: worthy signature, ''per Secretary:” + H the 

firm have a secretary to write that up—well, I wait for new 

developments. Though I have gone over the intended 

bounds for this letter, I will only state the price of the book 
‘Tenclose P. O, order for $3.00, which, I believe, is the 
price-of one- sent me. If J am not asking too much (and I 

will pay you at my earliest convenience). you may send me 

“The World’s Sages,” ‘‘ Interrogatories to Jehovah,” and 

“What I Don’t Believe,” or the books per title enclosed, 

and, aa above stated, I will remit you a ‘* V ” at my earliest: 

convenience, i Yours for enlightenment, 

' H. E, JUERGENS, j 

. -TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
SNOWVILLE, VA. July 18, 1878. 

Having lately received a letter from a lady in Ohio, en- ` 
closing my photograph (purchased from D. M. Bennett), 
with a request that I would say whether it was genuine or 
not, I herewith take the opportunity to make it publicly | 
known that the picture sold as mine by said Bennett is as : 
good and correct. a one ag can be made of an old woman of | 
fifty, who has never heard the word ‘‘ good looking” ever 
applied to her; and who, moreover, on being pointed out to 
a literdry adfairer and a mutual friend at a picnic as the 
author of certain articles and stories in the Virginin People; 
‘was commented on’ thusly: ‘My God, but ‘she’s ugly!” 
Now this notice is written not only to say that ‘said pictures 
are genuine, but also to warn all who might hereafter feel 
inclined to waaté money on any more of them what they 
may expect in the way of beauty, Iam very sorry to be 
obliged to put. such a damper on the sale of the photos, but 
I do not wish to have any one deceived into thinking they 
will have an prnament. for their albums by investing in 
Elmina’s shadow; and to secure Mr. Bennett from loss in 
consequence of his generosity.in publishing this, I hope all 
who would have purchased the pictures will beso kind as 
to send twice the money for some Other. and get one a hun- 
dred times prettier. The lady might have felt assured that 
had a false one been ‘paimed off by either artist or dealer, it 
would have been. certainly handsome or., attractive, if not 
both, so it would sell at sight, rather than this one, which 
has only.the name and fame of, the original as its claim to 
the admiration of unknown friends afar off, 

i Respectfully, earnestly, and honestly, 
Evurya D. SLENKER. 


; , Young's Pornt, Mont., July 8, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; It is simply impossible for me 
to go to Bozeman at present, for the accursed Indians are 
liable to trap us at any time now. I will commence sending 
you'a‘dollar-at a time, for a dollar isn’t much to lose ; and 
will enclose a postage stamp for you to let me know if you 
receive it., The first three apply to my paper fora year, and 
the total to what I’m owing you on other matter. The In- 
dians are getting their backs up on every side, and our hair 
may rise this time, thanks to the Christian Indien Commis- 
sion, If-I do have ‘to. Peale ‘my checks all earthly bills 
will be paid anyhow. ` Yours, hoping for the better, 
ao, - A, J. Youna. 


k 


St. JosEPrEH, Missouri, July 13, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Enclosed find two 
stamps, for which send me that ‘‘Open Letter to J. H. 
Christ.” [ heard that you slandered the old man outrage- 
ously. I want to see to this. ‚My grandfather often told 
me that his great-grandfather had told him that Jesus was 
a very quiet and peaceable sort of a fellow, and perfectly 
harmiess. ‘I being the only descendant living of the old 
Christ stock, it is my place to see that. his character is 
vindicated. You will hear from me again. 
a _ Not your servant, HENRY CHRIST, 


i 


> OSKALOOSA, Iowa, July 10, 1878. 
All hai to. THE TRUTH SEEKER and its noble Editor! 
Truth is what we want, regardless of Spiritualists, Mate- 
rialists, or any shade or grade of would-be leaders in 
liberal ranks, Brother L,. V. Pinney’s private letter has 
the ring of true manhood in it, E endorse all R. M. Casey 
has said in the Abbot affair, That Petition has brought to 
the surface a mawkish sevtimentdlism that is no part of 
true manliood. With but little effort there can be three 
times seventy thousand signatures got to that ‘‘ Terrible Pe- 

tition,” ‘Yours for Liberty, Justice and Equality, 
; ' , .G, B. NELSON. 


e 920 ¥ STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

BROTHER BENNETT: As’ the indications are that the 
Convention at Watkins, in August, will be memorable, and 
as this nation has for so long suffered by the treatment of 
one who did so much to achieve our independence, I hope 
they will make an effort to atone in a small measure for the. 
base ingratitude: which:is as much of a'crime in a nation as 
inant individual, o, P SE ug. 

It seems to be only & question of time when the clergy 
will cease to persecute the nation’s benefactor which they 
have done ignorantly. There are seven lives here in the 
Congressional library of Thos. Paine, part of which were 
written in the interest of the Church, from which they have 
got their information. As the States have been invited to 
putin marble at the Capitol two- of their foremost men, 
and as the name of Paine belongs to no State, I suggest that 
the Watkins Convention make the preliminary movement 
for posterity to view the statue of Paine among other great 
men, sent there from the District of Columbia. i 
2- Your, S. M. BALDWIN. 


oc fees a u. p: Br. CmaRLEs, Iowa, July 8, 1878. - 

‘D. M. BiNNETT: Esq., Dear Sir: Lenclose two dollars on 
my subscription to TuE TRUTH SeExER, which ought to 
have been:gent in before; but owing to ill health since last 
fall it wai neglected, ‘The other dollar for the present year 
I will send on ‘as soon as I get about again. I don’t want 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER to fail, It is the only game.cock ip the 
pit. Put on a little longer and sharper gaffs and go for ‘em 
—reach for, the, vitals of superstition and toadyism, and ie a 
them shriek." ` We are aasuredly gaining on the old ecclesias-| 
tical ‘craft, and sooner or later the old hulk will go under— 
it is only a matter of time.: This is a. henighted precinct, but : 
the light of truth will find: crevices through which to:šend | 
occahional raya of emancipation and progres pi 

Respecttully and fraternally:yours, J. P: E, WHEDON.. 


oe 
i 


‘unto you. Live thus and there is nothing to fear except the 


‘nation, and ‘should be made of such material as is most con- 


‘ation and pay all alike their just dues. ] r 
| never pay interest; leave that matter to the people in their 


‘going jumble; as it is in my mind so I have expressed it. 


[scription to THE TRUTE SEEKER, ' 


i BUFFALO, Kansas, July &, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT: Perhaps you will think that I amin- 
truding, as Í am not a subscriber, but I shall venture, never- 
theless. Ihave been a reader of THE TRUTH SEEKER for 
months ; am a subscriber to The Boston Investigator and have 
been for seven years, Am indebted to it for what knowledge 
I have of what the religion of humanity is. When I first 
commenced reading, I was told that such things were vile 
apd corrupting, but experience has taught me otherwise, 


and I now am far happier in doing all the good I can for 


the purpose of making this life happy and pleasant to all 
around me than I ever was in striving for a crown that I 
should get away off in the dim future. 

How happy it must make you when you think of the good 
work you are doing. In my opinion, the work you are 
doing is greater than that accomplished by the Revolution, 
and such men as Ingersoli and. Underwood are soldiers of 
the right kind, I regard you and Seaver as heroes of the 
highest type, and if prayers did any good I should pray 
daily for your protection. I enjoy myself more in reading 
THE TRUTH SEEKER and The Investigator than in any other 
reading I can find. My daughter and I find them a perfect 
mine. She is but twelve years old, but has read The Investi. 
gator for four of them, and the result is, she is not frightened 
by ghosts and hobgoblins. 

She thinks that at some future time she may be of great 
use as a Liberal lecturer, and reads all Freethought books 
and papers she can get, Good, pious mothers roll their 
eyes with holy horror when she tells them so, but I only 
laugh at their fears and let her read. Such papers as yours 
cannot harm an angel, and I hope that you will stili live 
and publish it as long as life is pleasant to you. 

*. Yours truly, ARMITTIE WILLIAMS, 


SALSA, KAN., July 11, 1878, 

FRIEND BENNETT; Allow me to extend to you my cordial 
support, in a sympathetic way, at least, for I have no means 
at present to help you financially, or I would willingly. 
What matters it if men, be they ever so great, forsake us in 
the hour of our greatest trials! If our principles are cor- 
rect and our motives are pure, we shall surely be victorious 
in the end. I was somewhat surprised at Mr. Underwood's 
decision in the petition matter, for I had counted on Mr. 
Underwood as the most careful reasoner in the Liberal 
ranks ; and I shall still hold for him the Aighest respect asa 
Liberal reasoner and co-worker, but must always think he 
has acted wrong in upholding Abbot. What attractions 
and obligations a ‘‘ mutual admiration society” have I know 
not. My mind is fully made up now for repeal, and, I 
think, the most of the seventy thousand, after mature delib- 
eration, will come to the same conclusion. 

Isee by Tue TRUTH SEEKER that Mr. Jamieson will 
lecture at Sabetha this month. This was accomplished by 
hard work and after many rebuffs by Ida Sweetiand and the 
writer. There are a great many Liberals in Sabetha, but 
they are not awakened to the real issues of the day. They 
are afraid of the frowns of society. Jamieson, I think, will 
stir them up somewhat, Respectfully yours, 

8. Paris Davis. 


PORTLAND, ME., July 14, 1878. 
Mr, BENNETT, Dear Sir: I enjoy reading your paper 
very much, and J believe it to be among the best papers in 
any part of the’ civilized world. It is carrying truths to 
thousands—just such truths as millions have longed to 
know, You may rest assured that you are doing a good 
work, a work in which millions of the unborn children of 
the green old earth will rise up and call you blessed, Iam 
happy to inform you, at this time, that there are many here 
in Maine waking from their long night of slumber, and 
opening their eyes, and gazing upon the dawn of the new 
day—the day in which dogmas and creeds are fast rolling 
back into the dark night of oblivion ; and the eternal truths, 
as they emanate from the god of Nature, are taking their 
place. The true men here in Portland are coming to the 
front and inquiring the way to a higher and better life. 
On the ninth of last June I hired a nice hall here in the city 
and opened a Free Liberal meeting. Every Sunday, not- 
withstanding the hot weather, the hall has been well filled, 
and I assure you that we have some smart speakers, able to 
show to the people that what has been called Christianity 
has cursed and blighted the world for more than eighteen 
hundred years. ; H. A. Lams, M. D. 


.  BELLEVOR, Iowa. July 10, 1878, 

BROTHER BENNETT: Enclosed please find P. O. money 
order for $5.00, for which you will please give me credit. 
I cannot do without your paper. Iam what is called here a 
man of strange beliefs, yet Iam credited with possessing 
many virtues. Strange, I believe man to be a superior 
being, and the national laws, whether good or bad, to be 
supreme. I do not believe in the divine right of kings, em- 
perors, or any other rulers, either temporal or spiritual, un- 
less they derive their rights fromfthe people. Spiritualism, 
and divine inspiration I know nothing about, and care as 
little. Ithink enough good laws and maxims can be crea- 
ted by man for his own comfort and happiness, and for his 
protection against bigots, zealots, fanatics, and those who 
know no law. Do unto others as you would they should do 


persecution of fanaticism from fanatics. 

I do not like the action of our rulers as regards money. 
I think money is a creature of law, and as money is as 
essential to the life of a nation as the air we breathe is to 
our animal life, it should be as pure and as wholesome; the 
latter being created by the supreme power of the universe, 
the former should be created by the supreme power of the 


venient and possessing the least intrinsic value. I abomin- 
ate the idea of our nation paying interest to wealthy indi- 
viduals or corporations, i In time of war it might become 
necessary to borrow; then hunt up some friendly nation and 
make of it an ally, but raise ali the money necessary by tax- 
he nation should 


dealings with each other. The nation should give away 
nothing; neither favor anything to rich nor poor, but 
shotild create and establish all that it needs. Excuse the fore- 


Yours, JOHN STUART, 


; i . SMITH CENTRE, Kan., July 5, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: 1 have just one dollar and 
tén cents that I will send you for your discussion with G. 
H.. Humphrey, ‘‘ Christianity and Infidelity.” It is all I 
have at present, or 1 would send you $3.00 for a year’s sub- 
: Will try to send in the 
money for a year’s subscription-before the eae ume ex 
pires; for I don’t want to miss ẹ number, My leisure time 
‘being too much taken up with other reading matter, I have 


not read Mra, Slenker's story; ohly‘a sketch here and there, 


but my wife is very much interested in it, and several of 
the neighbor women are anxious to borrow my papers, 
when the story is ended, that they may read it, No doubt 
the story will do great good, for the author’s logic may be 
presented in the form of a romance t0 minds that would 
take no interest in plain matters of fact. Let us adopt any 
and all‘honorable means within our power to open the eyes . 
of the weaker sex, for it is now upon them chiefly that the 
church must rely for support, Their minds are more 
ready to be captivated by superstitious excitement, and are 
less capable of logical exertion. The work of emancipation 
goes steadily on, and Spiritualists are contributors, and de- 
serve our respect atleast. Fraternally yours, 
Wm, A. GARRETSON. 


Woopworrs, Wis,, March 28, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear sir: Although not a subscriber 
for your paper (reason, not able) I must express my admir- 
ation for it, and sense of gratitude for the editor and 
founder. It is the trump of all liberal papers. Your Inter- 
rogatories to Jehovah ” are perfect gems; the ‘‘ Letters from 
the Devil” are very interesting, and the short paragraphs 
from correspondents add spice, variety, and interest, all . 
combined, You have been accused of vanity; well, you 
have a right and ought to be proud of your paper and the 
success you have achieved. Without pride in the matter you 
could never so well succeed. Of course, I think there is 
sometimes room for improvement. 
The Investigator has always had some very learned and 
able correspondents, such for instance, as Margaret Chap- 
pellsmith, Anti-Christ, and a dozen more that might be men- 


tioned, Although they are very learned and able, Iam confi- 


dent they are not generally read, being beyond the depth of 
common readers, while such articles as ‘John’s Way ” and 
“The Darwins” by that very attractive writer—a thousand 
thanks to her—Elmina D. Slenker, are sought after and 
by all appreciated, It is my delight to read them to my 
Christian friends who have sense and reason, and I know 
they have a good and lasting impression in favor of truth, 
Do not fail to publish “ The Darwins” in pamphlet form. 
Although Mrs, 8, is very able, yet her articles are clothed in 
an attractive garb, and in such plain language that they are 
brought within: the comprehension of all of us; but as 
much as I love and venerate her writings, speaking for my- 
self, they might be amended, I skip portions that dwell so 
much and long on flowers and their history and hard names, 
yet I have intelligent female acquaintances who, like Mrs, 
Slenkers, are perfectly delighted and interested in the flower 
subject. To my mind, altogether to much house-room 
is taken up with them. That shows how tastes differ. In 


conclusion I will entreat sister Slenker to goon with her 


“ Darwins” and ‘‘John’s Way,” for I know they have a 
powerful influence for good. Most respectfully, 
R. Frank MILLS, 


Saarnaw City, Micu., July 6, 1878, 
BROTHER BENNETT: I have been an carnest seeker after 
‘truth for fifty years, and I commenced reggling your paper 
as soon as I learned that you had enemies who wished to 
crush you, If I could write anything to help you to extend 
knowledge, happiness, and liberty to the remotest bounds 
of the earth, it would give me pleasure; but as I cannot con- 
tribute anything to add to your usefulness in this way, I can 
enclose a postal order for three dollars, which will help you 
to conduct your own business and please your readers full 
as well. Ido not want to wait until the time expires for 
which Į paid, because I am afraid too many are careless and 
are delaying too long, and thereby doing a great injury to 
you, to themselves, and last, but not least, to the cause for 
which all are made better by maintaining. I signed the 
petition, and feel proud to belong to that noble band of 
humanitarians who would have Comstockism shown up and 
erased from every book on earth. I am, sincerely and 
truly, your well-wisher, W. G. ELMER, 


Kirton, O., July 7, 1878. 
FRIEND Beynetr: Will you eventually publish Mrs, 
Elmina D. Slenker’s beautiful story of “ The Darwins” in 
book form ? I think it would sell briskly, Iam selfish, 
don’t you see? I have missed some parts, and would 
greatly like it complete, It is a noble production, fascinat- 
ing in the extreme, and thoroughly instructive. She im- 
pregnates the utterances of each and all of her characters 
with her own rich, wise, and affectionate thoughts, express- 
ive of her noble womanhood and her deep discernment of 
human nature, which tenders to enlighten the reason and 
inspire the better thoughts of the reader. I see by the 
Index of the 27th of June that Editor Abbot is going to get 
up a petition of his own to have the Comstock laws altered 
shust a leetle speck; and he is going to get, oh, so many sign- 

ers to it! morn two huntred towsand, Dr, ANDREWS. 
[‘‘ The Darwins” will be published in book form as soon 


as completed,—Ep. T. 9.] 


YPSILANTI, Micu., July 8, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Allow me to suggest that 
female suffrage would absolutely defeat the best efforts of 
Liberals, for the reason that ə great majority of the mem- 
bers of orthodox churches are females, and are of & nature 
that priests could influence. For popularity they would if 
they could put God in the Constitution; and more than that, 
I think would make strong efforts to establish religion by 
law in the United States. Please don’t let universal suffrage 
be advocated in THE. TRUTH SEEKER for the present, 

Let me ask, are not “Senex” and others, in their condemna- 
tion of “Sturm ” for saying “stop my paper,” equaliy 
intolerant themselves? I fear so, and to such I would say, 
be consistent. 

Again, Mr. A. P. Bradt advises that a part of Tam TRUTH 
SEEKER be dedicated to the advocacy of temperance, 
Please don’t do it. Though temperance is one of the great 
virtues, the pages of our paper should not be used for that 


‘cause, because Infidels are mostly temperate, and besides, 


almost every newspaper is fullof that reading, and that. 
kind of food is furnished three times a day if that number 
of daily papers are taken. Most respectfully. 

l J. W. Bassitt, M.D, 


OD 

“ SEQUEL TO Essays” is the title of a little work of one 
hundred pages, by our friend Charles E. Townsend, author 
of “Essays on Mind, Matter, Force, Theology,” etc. Pub- 
lished by Chas. P. Somerby, 139 Eighth St. The subjects 
treated are “God in Nature, or Mind Force,” “Nature, 
Religion, and Science,” “A Trinity Impossible,” ‘ Origip 
of Life,” “ Production of Mind,” “The Soul and Future . 
Life,” “ Materiality of Mind and Effects,” ‘Food as a 
Mind Power,” ‘Letters to Numerous Friends,” ete., ete. 
The author enters into the discussion of the above subjecta 
with much earnestness, and if we cannot agree with him in 
all his positions we must acknowledge his sincerity, 


ARS 


The Tenth Becker, 


July 22, 1828: 


Lines Suggested on Being Called | ‘Without going into minute detail, I will 
only say now that the ‘Champions of the 


an Infidel. 


“An Infidel I how easy said, 

- But wherefore comes the name? 
* What is *‘an Infidel?” I ask, 
And is it cause for shame ? 


Is it to take for Truth and Right, 
What reason has weighed well? 

To“ prove all things, hold fast the good *’? 
Then am I Infidel. 


Ts it to trust with fearless faith 
The God.within the soul; 

Feeding the voice that speaks therein, 
Spurning all false control? 


Church” is a worthy and extemely. interest- 
ing book, important te the. Liberal and 
Christian as well. Neither can afford to do 
without it, for itis valuable as a reliable 
book of reference, as well as for ite vast 
fund of information and candid presenta- 
tion of facts relating to the cruel religious 
wars, the history of Jesuitism, the infamous 
acts of the Inquisition, the awful crimes and 
persecutions of the Christian Church, as 
well as the bold sketching of the noted up- 
holders of Christianity; and, as its price is 
in accordance with the times, it deserves a 
circulation wide as the world. 
Yours, Susan H. Wixon. 


Trusting in inspiration past, 
In inspiration now— 

Selecting wheat from out the chaff, 
Where’r it comes or how ? 


Believing heaven oft fills the soul 
With promptings pure and high ? 
If this, all this, be Infidel, 
Then Infidel am I. 


Unflinchingly I face the scorn, 
Freely accept the shame; 

For, if “an Infidel” mean this, 
I gtory in the name, 


Heywood in Jail. 


HOW THE REFORMER TAKES HIS ENFORCED 
| RETIREMENT,—BiTTHR DENUNCIATION OF 

COMSTOCK AND THE LAW. 

As considerable interest is manifested by a 
certain class of our citizens in reference to 
the imprisonment of E. H. Heywood for 
sending ‘* Cupid’s Yokes ” through the mails, 
and as it is proposed to hold a meeting in 
Fanueil Hall to protest against his incarcera- 
tion, a Globe representative visited Mr. Hey- 
wood at his new residence at Dedham Jail 
in order to give him an opportunity to pre- 
sent his views on his present position. 
Sheriff Wood very courteously granted the 
request for an interview, and he was brought 
into the guard-room, He was attired in 
prison garb and had his hair neatly trimmed 
A. week of prison life had effected but little 
change in his personal appearance. Thor- 
oughly radical in his ideas and of an. intelli- 
gent cast of countenance, he appeared to be 
resigned to the decree of the court. 

Heywood said: ‘I was born in Princeton, 
Massachusetts ; was bred a farmer, and 
graduated from Brown University. I studied 
for the duties of an Orthodox minister, and 
leaving the Church to save my soul, I be- 
came a heretic. I served with Garrison and 
Phillips until Lincoln’s emancipation proc- 
lamation ended slavery. ‘Since then my 


With angols breathing round me oft, 
With hopes most high to cheer, 
With earnest strivings after truth, 
I cannot stoop to fear, 


Tho’ oft I meet with those I deem 
Fast bound in Error’s thrall, 

I pray that charity be mine, 
For we are orring all, 


With love to God and love to man, 
To Justice, Truth, and Right. 

Heaven grant I ne’er be infidel 
To past or present light. 


To craed-bound dogmas, false tho’ cfd, 
I’ve bid a last adieu ; 

Your fetters ne’er can bind my soul— 
i'm Infidel to you. —Auther unknown, 


“Champions of the Church.” 


WE are glad to copy from the Investigator 
what our esteemed friend Miss Susan H. 
Wixon says about our new book, We 
thank her sincerely for her complimentary 
notice of it: 

Mr. Eprror: Di@ing these hot days that 
may be aptly termed the roasting season, | 
with a thermometer among the nineties, and f time has been mainly devoted to labor 
no rain for ever so long, 1 have felt disposed | reform, doing what I can meanwhile for 
on every possible occasion to seek the shady | woman suffrage, temperance, freelove and 
side of the house, and beneath the cooling į other progressive movements. Although not 
shelter of a wide-spreading tree, to spend. {a first-class believer. in Spiritualism, yet I 
many precious moments in meditation and fam favorable to it, and believe that it em- 
perusal of the bright thoughts of the age | bodies all the great truths there are in 
that, like sparkling streams from the well of | Christianity, and more too. Since my incar- 
‘Truth, refresh and invigorate the mind of'}ceration I have received letters daily from 
man, and woman also, ‘fall over the country, and from prominent 

As a recital of all I have read might weary | men and women, endorsing my position, if 
you, I will just mention the last volume not my views, as a martyr to free speech and 
which., I have this moment closed with a {the liberty of the press. The sentence was 
penediction, viz.: ‘‘The Champions of the j not unexpected on my part, and I requested. 
Church, their Crimes and Persecutions,’”| to be sent to Dedham Jail, as I heard it was 
one of the several important works of that | the best governed prison in the State. I was 
earnest thinker and most industrious and }told so by convicts who have served in 
indefatigable toiler in the Libera! vineyard, | nearly if not all the penal institutions in 
"D. M. Bennett, of New York. Mr. B., asif {this and some other States. I find since 
not to be impartial, after giving the world | arriving here that their estimate is correct. 
the book entitled, “The World’s Sages, | Sheriff Wood, Turnkey Henry White, and 
Thinkers and Reformers,” has now placed:j others treat their charges as though they 
another offering, of no less value, before & { were human beings and capable of appre- 
generous, and, J am sure, appreciative public. į ciating good treatment. Now, as to my 

Iu the introduction, he has given a suc-4imprisonment: I regard it as a persecution 
cinct account of the principal religions prior { of opinion; an invasion of freedom of con- 
to Christianity, from ancient Fetish worship | science in love; the right of private judg- 
down to modern Christ worship, showing j ment in morality guaranteed by the Con- 
conclusively that Christianity is but an imi- {stitution and Bill of Rights of Massachusetts, 
tation and outcome of the older idolatries. { As the English Government in 1794, in the 
This is a fitting and important adjunct to} cases of Tooke, Hardy, Thelwell, and others, 
the work, which contains brief biographical attempted to make ‘‘ constructive treason ” a 
sketches of all the prominent, noted, and į capital offense, but was overwhelmingly 
notorious leading religionists of Christen- } beaten by Erskine’s great genius, s0 the 
. dom, from Jesus to Anthony Comstock, t Comstock movement in this country is an 
from the dawn of the Christian religion to | effort to fine and imprison people for ‘‘con- 
the present day, correctly delineating the j structive immorality,” The statutes under 
career of those, who, with soul of zeal or j which he acts are as plainly unconstitutional 
heart of hate towards their opponents, have {as were the fugitive slave laws, and will be 

championed the cause of the Church during | swept out of existence by the rising indigna- 
the past sixteen centuries, noting the terrible | tion of an intelligent people. 
and revolting crimes, persecutions, and {bearing seventy thousand names, thrown 
hypocrisies that are the legitimate out-crop- into Congress for its repeal since Comstock’s 
pings of an age of semi-barbarism and ignor- {assault upon me in Nassau Hall, and upon 
ance whose gloomy shadows extend even to | Mr. Bennett of New York, November last, 
the present hour. i are but the zephyr of the coming tornado of 

Mr. Bennett has done a good and praise- | rebuke to this ignoble persecution of opinion 
worthy act-in the compilation of facts that | to which the United States Government now 
should pe known by everybody, and espe- | stoops, and which disgraces the American 
cially by those who ignorantly believe that j name. The Freelovers seek to remove 
the Christian religion has been borne to the j obscenity by education, the only possible 
children of earth on golden wings from re- | means of redemption. 
gions above the starry skies, If they would | Freeloveis a conscientious endeavor to bring 
have their eyes opened to the truth as it is, | the whole matter of love and parentage with- 
let them examine this compendium-of au- jin the domain of reason and natural, moral 
thentic and valuable knowledge. It is ai obligations. It is high time that citizens 
thick volume of eleven hundred pages, hand-:| were as intelligent and sensible regarding the 
somely bound, and is embellished with an'i generation of their offspring as farmers are 
elegant portrait of its accomplished and de- į relative to their stock, lizur Wright says 
servedly distinguished author, that “‘ to indict such books as Trall’s ‘Sexual 


persecutors. 


| between capital and labor. A labor reformer 


The petitions,- 


as obscenity, it consists in want of respect 
for the sexual nature.” Wright also said, 


“ Celibacy is the greatest evil that Chris- 


tianity inflicted upon the human race,” 
Althought not a Freelover, Wright believes 
that the Comstock Jaw attempts an arrogant 
and repulsive censorship of the press regard- 
ing morals. 
Freelover, yet he thinks it ‘‘absurd and 
wicked to attempt to punish Freelovers for 
their opinions; that Comstock and his crew 
are the worst foes of marriage, because, in 
attempting to silence Freelovers by violence, 
they admit that marriage will not bear 
examination.” The. Hon. H. W. Paine, 
another,opponent of the Comstock law, says, 
‘There is perfect liberty in this country to 
do everything but right; that is always 
criminal and dangerous.” The Rey. M. J. 
Savage, not a Freelover, thinks ‘‘ the popu- 
lation question of paramount importance to 
be discussed; that the Bradlaugh-Besant 
prosecution was a disgrace to the English 
Government and people.” He does not agree 
with my views, but yet strongly endorses 
my right to discuss the social question and 
send my books through the mails, Amongat 
many other endorsers of my position I may 
mention as outspoken men the Hon. Charles 
W. Slack, H. N. Stone, J. 8. Rogers, Lyman 
S. Hapgood, of Boston; the Rev. J. M. L. 
Babcock, Benjamin R. Tucker and J. 8. 
Verity of Cambridge; J. Q. A. Clifton and 
J. F. Pickering of East Boston; Professor 
Toohey and S. B. Spinney, of Chelsea; 
Horace Seaver, J. P, Mendum, Henry 
Damon, of Boston. Amongst the women, 
the wife of the Rev. Mr. Vibbert, Mrs. S. 
A. Vibbert, M.D., publicly denounces my 
Mrs, E. M. F. Denton, Mrs, 
Martha Williams, M.D., Laura Kendrick, and 
Mrs H. N, Stone, are my supporters. s 

This proposed meeting in Faneuil Hall is 
a part of 3 general movement over the coun- 
try to. repudiate the infamous censorship of 
the press now imposed on the American 
people by Brooklyn. The Pope and Church 
of Rome favor a censorship of the press, but 
it is respectable and responsible compared 
with the lying, vulgar, stupid, and treacher- 
ous supervision which Comstock, as special 
agent of the Post Office Department, prose- 
cuted, I have been made a victim to his 
malice, and Iam here for two years, but I 
would stay here during life rather than aban- 
don an iota ot my principles or of the right 
of free speech and free press. I work ten 
hours per day at bottoming cane-seat chairs. 
They have not got the eight-hour law in this 
jail yet. It isthe first time that I have earned 
my bread by working at a trade. I regard 
the great battle of the right of opinion on the 
love question as preparing the minds of the 
people for the greater conflict impending 


for fifteen years, I advocated money-reform 
years before Wendell Phillips thought it was 
worth noticing, and called the first meeting 


in Massachusetts which [ed to the formation | 


of the Greenback party, 

Heywood, in talking the Freelove and 
labor-reform with Sheriff Wood, suggested 
to that official that if the prisoners were 
allowed co-operation, a share in the earnings 
of their labor, there would be a strong induce- 
ment for them to labor diligently, The 
Sheriff intimated that when criminals were 
gent to prison at hard labor it was meant as 
a means of punishment and reform, not for 
the purpose of their making a fortune out of 
their labor. If convicts failed to work dili- 
gently, there were means of compelling them 
to doso or suffer the consequences,— Boston 
Globe, f 


(From the Bosion Investigator.) 


_A Visit to Mr. E. H. Heywood. 


Mr, Eprror: I visited Mr. E. H. Hey- 
wood in Dedham jail on Monday afternoon, 
July 8, and ‘found him in excellent spirits 
and looking well. He thinks that his health 
would hold out through years of such con- 
finement. His head is not shaven, nor is his 
hair and whiskers so very short, while his 
jail attire, contrasted with his noble, honest 
personal appearance, seems like a farce. I 
had a look into his cell, containing a brick 
floor, and a bed that leoks quite comforta- 
ble (although I am informed that it is a little 
hard). Over the head of the bed was a rack 
containing a book, papers, etc., and in an 


some refreshments, etc,, mostly or wholly 
from friends.. ‘He claims that the ventilation 
is good, as it really seems to be, and that the 
officers are very kind to him. He receives 
all letters addressed to. him (subject, of 
course, when required, to an examination), 


Physiology’ and Heywood's ‘ Cupid’s Yokes’ 
is to indict God. If there is any such thiag 


The Rev. Dr. Bartol is nota 


means new, 


$2.50, postage 18 cents; paper, 


opposite corner was a stand, on which. were | B 


and can answer them, so far as his time will 
permit, he being required to work 9} hours 


| per day, 


Government could not have selected abet- 
ter man to have imprisoned, for-the promul- 
gation of Freethougit and human rights, 
than Mr. E. H. Heywood; and as imprison- 
ment for the exercise of natural rights must - 
continue until society says, ‘‘ Enough !” the © 
more frequent it occurs, other things being 
equal, the sooner it will be over, and all laws - 
unholding such tyranny will either be re- - 
pealed or wholly. rejected by society. I still 
assert that—all publications, whether ‘‘ blas- 
phemous,” ‘‘obscene,” or not, should be 
freely read and circulated, that the people 
may judge for themselves what they need. 
T have the right to read any publication that 


I choose, and also to furnish them to others 


who wish to read them, and vice versa. 
Yours, O. WATTE. 
+. 

WE clip the following from the Investiga- 
tor and agree with what the editor says. It 
is to be hoped the Liberal League was not 
started to patronize The Indew exclusively. 
The principles it advocates are good, but 
they are not new as the Investigator says. 
The Index man would hardly be able to get 
out a patent for them: 

‘*The: National Liberal League, (through its 
Finance Committee), has issued a circular, 
in which the following rather liberal pas- 
sage occurs: , 

‘Above all, we would urge that you 


form a club of as many members as possible . 
to subscribe for The Index, . . the only 


paper in the country that. gives due attention 


to this most important movement.’ 

“ The Index is doing good service for the 
Liberal League, but it is not the only paper 
which is thus engaged, for we notice that 
Tue TRUTH Sencar, anner of Light, Oom- 
mon Sense, Seymour (Ind.) Weekly Limes, 
and Jnvestigator, are all working in the same 
Cause, and therefore deserve honorable men- 
tion. 

“ The principles. of the Liberal League, al- 
though of the utmost importance, are by no 
Forty odd years ago, Abner 
Kneeland advocated every one of them in 
the columns of this paper, yet he has never 
had much credit given him by more modern 
Liberals for being a pioneer in the great 


work.” 


T. L. DENNIS, 
MACHINIST, 


1368 BROADWAY, cor. 37th Street, N. Y. 
MODELS MADE AND INVENTIONS PER- 
TOOLS AND 


FEOTED. DIES, SMALL 
GENERAL JOBBING, FINE WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 
SEWING MACHINES REPAIRED, tfso 


LAW OF SEX. 


Discovery of a Germam Seientist. 


Stamp for circular, 
Lock-box 51, Vineland, N, J. 


The New Gospel of Health. 
BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character, calculated to teach every person how 
to keep weil without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
cotics. 519 pages, highly illustrated. loth. 
$1.25, postage 12 


5t30 


cents. For sale at this office. 
THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 
BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price. 25 cents. For sale at this office. 


BENNETT - TEED DISCUSSION, 


BETWEEN 
THE EDITOR OF “THE TRUTH SEEKER,” 
AND 
CYRUS ROMULUS R, TEED, 


Proposition.—Jeaus Christ is not only Divine, 
but is the Lord God, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. Teed affirming; Bennett denying, 

150 pp.. 12m0., Paper,'30 cents; cloth, 60 cents, 
Sold at this office. 


Abstract of the 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


JEAN MESLIER, 


A Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years at Etrepigny and 
ut, in Champagne, Franee, wholly abjured 
the Obristian dogmas, 


EDITED BY VOLTAIRE. 


This little work contains very sound reason- 
ing. Its utterances are among the most pow- 
erful and convincing. The clergyman gives 
most excellent reasons why the old dogmas of : 
superstition and error should be discarded, 

Price, 25 conts.. For sale at this office, 


i 


The Truth Seeker, Ily: 27, 1878. 
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_. NOW:RẸADY. | Lake View Hotel, 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 
THE 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


‘RY D. M. BENNETT, | 
Editor of Taz TEUTH SEEKER. 


Giving the most vivid. full, and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church ever embodied in 
one volume, 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
Qiement’ of Rome {gnatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp, Papias of jerapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, St, Vietor, St, Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Oallistus. Theodosius, 
Bt. Oyril, Slricus, Dioscorus, St. Augustine, 
Simeon S8tylites, Olovis, Sixtus, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface IIL., Irene, Pepin, 
Oharlemagne, Paschal I., Popess Joan. Nicho- 
las 1. Marozia, John XI., John XIL, John 
XIII.. Boniface 1X., Gregory VIL. Adrian IY., 
8t, Dominic, and the Inquisition. Innocent 
nnocent I Peter 


C. Ursu- 
Martin V., Paul 


marks. ae 
THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE OHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
i PUBLISHED, 
A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author, 
Oash orders will be filled in rotation. 


Price, Oloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Moroceo, Gilt Edges, $4.60. Postage free, 


Address . M. T 
i 141 Eighth 8t., N. Y. Gity. 
IngersolP’s Second Volume. 


The Ghosts. and Other Lectures, 


CONTAINING 


The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child; The Declaration of 
Independence; About Farm 
ing in Illinois ; Speech at 
‘incinnati; “ The Past 

Rises before me 
like a Dream,” 


A i2mọ volume of 282 pages. Prica, $1.25. For 
sale at this office. 


_ Norroz.—I have hitherto published some of 
Ool. R., G. Ingersoll’s lectures: in cheap form, 
believing that by so doing I was aiding in the 
diffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public. Atthe 
request, however, of Col. Ingersoll, £ shall vub- 
lish no more of them, but will keep for sale all 
his lectures so far as published under his own 
auspices. D. M, BENNETT. 


Creed of Christendom i 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
' its Superstructure, 


BY W. R. GREC, 


Author of “ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” ke, 


Crown, Svo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“some twalve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
science said: ‘ Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg’s Creed of Christendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can,’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later. had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides ; to it one may most confl- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Ohris- 
tiang with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
80 thorough. clear, and learned astreatise, 
which has been so long-before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical, arzument— occupying precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (I. W, 
Newman, on “The New Christology,” in Fort- 
nightly Review), ; 


One vol, 


ae CONTENTS, 

Introduction to third edition. Preface tothe 
first edition. The Creed of Ohristendom. 
Ghapter I.—Ingpiration of the Soriptures. 
Ohapter II.—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration. Ohapter IL[.—Authorship 
and Authority: of the Pentateuch, and the Old 
Testament Ganon Genarally. Ohapter [V.~-The 
Prophecies. -Ohapter. VY.—Thelsm of the Jews 
Impure‘and Progressive. Chapter VI.—Origin 
Gare RE Aramea YAp ete o! fho 

— mits, apter 
vil Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 


—Mattnew.. .Chapter [X.—Same subjact eon- 
tinned —Mark. and Luke. Chapter —Same 
Chapter 


subject continued—Gospel or John. 

Bk enue Of, the Horogaing,Gutiiom— 
— 80 

and Authority,. Cnapter XT.. o figdom 


Obapter XIV.—Resurrection of Jesus._ Chapter | LIBERTY TO 


XV, — Is- Obristianity a 
Obapter: XV I.—0Obristlan n egion? 
ae a Ee aat igma a p 
rice oft om plete e 7 $1,50,- P 
the London edition, $5.00, . i ý ie eusent 


AT WATKINS, N, Y. 


Beautifully situated on an eminence over- 
looking Watkins village and 


Seneca Lake, 


and but fve minutes’ walk from the wonder- 
fuland world-renowned 


Watkins Glen. 


This house is replete with every comfort and 
luxury demanded by the modera tourist, and 
will accommodate about two hundred guests. 
It ohallenges comparison with any summer 
resort hotel in the the country—large rooms, 
high ceilings and thorough ventilation—pure 
spring water and gas throughout—hot and cold 
bath—telegraph office in the house—extensive 
grounds, with groves and evergreen forest 
trees, and scenie attractions unsurpassed in 


the country. 
The Tables 


Will be supplied with the choicest substantials 
and delicaeies the marketa afford. Terms $2.00 
por day to visitors at the Watkins’ Liberal Oon- 
vention. WILLIAM. KENNARD, Propristor. 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Bon of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land. A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring. thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on- 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (4 vola., 8vo.), and at One- 
fifth the price. Oloth, $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
roo. gilt edges, $4.60. Sent by mail at these 
rices, . 
p D. M, BENNETT, Publisher, 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


KIDDER’S 
SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING. 


This book should be in the hands of every 
bee-keeper in our land, whether he has one 
swarm of bees or a hundred. : 

It is a guide to the bee-master, in every 
branch of the business. 

o more losing bees in winter; nor in their 
filght to the forests in swarming time; norin 
their being destroyed by moth millers, or by 
being robbed by other bees, No morestinging 
by baes when we go to the hive for honey or for 
any other purpose, 

In fact the book shows how all losses and 
trouble with our bees can be successfully over- 
come and remedied. 

And onthe other hand it will instruct any one 
how they can keep bees with great profit, and 
with but a small investment, 

This book containg more matter than any 
other: book that sells for one dollar and fifty 
cents. 

But in order to have a rapidsale and place 
the book within the reach of all. the publisher 
proposes to sell the book atthe very low price 


of 75 cents bound, paper covers 50 cents. 


Sold at Tue TRUTA BEEKER Office, 141 Eighth 
street, New York. 


A Free Home 


In Florida for two industrious, honest, Liberal 
families, Address “Home,” TRUTH — 
office. * 8 


Situation Wanted. 


A widow lady, thirty-eight years of age. of 
Liberal views, social in disposition, of good 
morals,@ very neat and accomplished house- 
keeper. wishes a Situation as manager in a 
wealthy widower’s family who is forty or forty- 
two years of age, residing in New York State. 
Must be Liberal-minded, having but one or 
two children; none preferred. Address Mrs. 
M. A. Y., Lowell, Mass. 229 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a reat 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgantly desired. Offared up at FHE 
TRUTH SrEKun Office by its 
devout editor. 


- 260 pages,12mo. Paper, 50 ets.; cloth, 75 ets. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime. 
A CHAPTER FROM 
“THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH,” 


Giving the base means employed bythis Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth century to per- 
secute and annoy his unfortunate victims. 

120 pages. Price, 26 cents. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, an 

the various causes, physical and social, leading 
tothem, are plainly treated by that plaineat of 
books, PLAIN HOME TALK, EMBRACING 
MEDIOAL GOMMON SENSE—nearly 1,000 
pages, 200 illustrations -by DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
allietters from the sick should be addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett’s 
TRUTH SEEFRE thus speaks of DR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: “ We know him (Dr, 
Foote) porsonáily and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 

that he is a man of the highest incentives an 

motives, whose life has been spent in instruct. 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well calculated to ena- 
blethem to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day. stand ready to bear willing testi- 


mony to the great benefit they have derived | px 


from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he has so abiy imparted gs 


Purchasers of PLAIN HOME K ARE AT 
CONSULT: ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY: MAIL, FREE. Price of the 


new. Popular. Edition, by mail, 
Bay a cee he an ASENG 
COMPANY, 129 Kast 28th Street, ae York, - toi 


THE per day at homa Bamples 

Ch ' | f çi . Chri ii BO to, B20 koras gee one ea 

FONICIES OF SIMON GANISÜANUS, | ROL Daszsrssse pam apanar ege 
AND HIS ly? DE ~ - Aungnsta, Maine; 


a week in your cwn town. Terms and $5 
BOG aaar Se PEP eO Poe 
land, Maine. eer . ly? 


Mrs, Besant’s New Book, 
THE 
Law of Population, 
ITS CONSEQUENCES - 
; AND 
Its Bearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals. 


BY ANNIE BESANT. 


A Scientific and Medical Work every way 
superior to any similar. The medical direc- 
tions are easy, gem explicit, though chaste 
and delicate. Adapted to the wants of the mar- 
ried, and tothe consideration of all mature per- 
sons, as Ít points out the only feasible escapo 
from the evils of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage. This is the work for which the 
eloquent author is now suffering persecution 
in England. It is not the “Fruits of Philogo- 

hy.” but is more modern and and every way 


etter, 
“TO THE POOR ~ 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIS- 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN STIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, - 

IN THE HOPE 
THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
J DEDICATE THIS ESSAY,” 
Authorized American from the 25th thou- 


sand English edition, In limp oloth, 76 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 


ALSO NOW READY. 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos. 


Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 
with A. HOOK. An interesting, amusing, and 
instructive little work. : 

„ Price 25 cents. Sold at thia offiea, 


INVIGSEATIN 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseases, 
Weakness, &e, 25 cents per bottle. Incurable 
cases solicited and cured or money refunded. 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Samnule bottle. circular, and 26th 
Advice Frec, 66 W, Fourth St., N. Y 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


‘ COMMON SENSE, His first and most import- 
ant political work. Clear type. Paper. 15 cts. 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nos, L to XVI.. in- 
clusive. Written in thes" times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution, 12mo, 
Full. clear type. Paper. 60 cents; cloth 80 ets, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
eer in the world, On full. bold type, 12mọ, 
aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHEOIES, Full, bold type 
1amo. Paper. 40 cents: cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITIOAL WORKS. Oomplete in 
one volume, on full, bo pe. Containing 
“Common Sense,” “The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 


=_ ' ~ 


steel portrait. Oloth, $1.50, ghe Fr alni of Phristlanity, - =- 10 cents. 
PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- |On Eternal Porio eee o 
plete. 12mo. Composed of the “Age of Reason,” | The True Basis of Morality, - 10" 


xamination of the Prophecies.” “ Renly to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “Letter to Mr, Ers- 
kine,” ‘Letter to Camilie Jordan,” “An Essey 
on Dreams,” ‘Of the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
ete., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Com- 
plete. New edition, Tho cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIcAL Warttnas—* Common Sense,” 
Orisis,” * Rights of Man”—his THEOLOGIOAL 
Waritinas—'Age of Reason,” " Examination of 
the Prophecies,” " Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daft,” “ Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
erowh-octavo, of Tae TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine stee] portrait.of Paine, Oloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco. gilt edzes. $4.50. 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalyin 
Blanchard. i2mo,. Large, clear type. with a fine 


Published by ASA K. BUTTS, 
RapioaL FREETEOUGAT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
21 19 Dey Street, N. ¥ 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to DR. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N, 
Y.. and obtain a large, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progresstve medicine and healing by 
Magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime science of hasling without medl 
na. 1y5- 


HURST & C0,’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Furnished at this Office at 
Their Prices, — 


Parlor Pastimes or the whole arto! Amusing 25 


steel portrait of Paine, Paper, 40 centa; cloth, | Low to Write a Letter to Ladies and Gentle- 
75 cents, Published by men 25 
D, M. BENNETT, . Book of Genteel Behavior 25 

; ' 141 Eighth st., New York. Foraonal Beauty, the Art of Obtaining. .- 
26 
; _ | Hunters’ and Trappers’ Gulde 
Cee Maney | Tricks and Diversions with Cards HH 
OR PAIN, and posi- Toryne Telling made easy and Dreamers 

oo (ea byrar The Practical Magician and Ventriloquist a 
Av., N. Y. Book gent free. Guide 25 


Offenbach’s Dancing without a Master and 
Ball Room Manual 25 
American Horse Owner’s Guide and Practi- 
cal Farmer and Doctor 25 
Jolly Ted-Bits and Mirthful Mortals—Humor 
forthe Million . 25 
The Book of Useful Receipts and Manufae- 
turers’ Guide inka ak i 
ommon Complaints an ow to Gure 
Them, By T. N. Lafayette Burn, M, D, 
The American Business Man’s and Book- 
keeper’s Practical Guide 26 
The Illustrated Pocket Dictionary; 260 En- 
ravings; well bound 30 
Elocution Made Easy and the Raciter's 
Companion 
Singing Maae Easy 20 
The Amateur Painter. A manual of in- 
struction in the arts of Dainting, varnish- 
ing, and gilding 25 
Ths Book of Knowledge and Sure Guide to 
Rapid salı 25. 
Tho Little Flirt; containing the seereis of 
Handkerchief, Fan, Glove, and Parasol 


R. LYON’S Hygeian Home is at Spring- 
fleld, Mo. See adv. in May Nog. TRUTH 
SEEKER. 1825 Resp’y, J. 8, LYON, 


25 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
OHRONIC and SEXUAL DIBEABES, is without any 
exception the 


reatest living practitioner of p A 
the age, ‘The thousands of cures he ia per- | __Flittation; Jllusrrared ; nearly bound 25 
forming annually substantiate this, faot, He Hormann s Wonderful Pocket Conjuring 5 
has patients in every State o a Union an . 
in tho British Provinces, Every reader of thig | The National Text Rook 25 


A Book of Good Manners and Guide to Po- 
liteness : 


roat, 
20 
Handbook of Magic—a book of Wonders 


who h ny affection of the Head, 
nga, Heart. idnevs, Bladder 


Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kid 


Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rhewmatio or 
Neuraigic Dificulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, | „and Mysteries 20. 
Blood eae Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- | Tho Amateur Printer 25. 


Hunting, Trapping. and Fishing Made 


asy 25 
Fortune-teller and Dream Book; or, The 

Future Unfolded 20 

Made Far 15 
rite witk Elegance and 


vous Affections or Diseases of the Eve or Ear, 
are invited to write to Dr, Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 


Grammar 
How to Speak and 


in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE | _, Ease 10 
eateries forthe permanent cure of Spmr. | How to Pronounce Diffoult Words 10 
MATORRH@A @nd [MPOTENOY, as the result of | Siang, Vulgar Phrases, and Forms 10 
gelf-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma. | Lhe Art. et vontriloqulsm, y 10 
ture years, and other causes, producing some | How to Live Qae Hundred Years 10 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal | How to be an Orator 10 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- | Key to Composition 30 
ness of Sight, ‘Defective ‘Memory, Physical Decay, | Handbook of Business + 25 
Pimples on Fage, Aversion to Society of les, | Biddles, Conundrums, and Puzzles 20 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ete,, | Indian Ulub Exercise; illustrated 25 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. | Long Life and How to Obtain it 16 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL REM- | Book of Beverages—How to Mix Drinks 26 
EDY for 1, oo cages without, a failure to cure in ae Distinct Knocks. or Masonry Ex- 3 
ease, and some of them were Ina ter» 

abtnahetrared condition; had been in the 2n- | The Universal Altar—32 maps and Index 1,00 
sane Asylums. many had Falling Sickness—Fits; | Leary’s Ready Reckoner 50 
others on the verge of sumption, while | Boys’ Own Conjaring Book 75 


Evəry Man His Own Farrier 5 


i 7 
others again had become Foolish and hardly Oulpeper’s Every Man His Own Doctor 18 
5 


able to take care of themselves. 


“ Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey, | Dialogues of Devils 7 
where Dr, R. P, Fellows is permanently locatgd, Joe Miller’s Jest Book 18 
and obtain his PRIVATE and other CIRCULARS, | Dictionary of Love 75 
with cures sWoRN To, which is irrefutable testi- | Guide to the Stage 15 
mony to the Doctor's unprecedented success in | Love-making Secrets 16 
treating all the diseases here named. TERMS Confidential Advice to a Lover 15 

Y LOW IN ALL oases, WBITE your | Bashfulness Cured 15 


erica The Book of Nature, containing most valu- 
EDDRESE, ik able information concerning the Origin 


(From the Rock Mountain Herald.) of Life 4-00 
“Dr, Fellows is a successful specialist for all |. Humpty Dumpty, the great Trick Book 30 
the diseases which he claims to cure, such as How to Become a Qlairvoyant 50 
chronic and sexual complaints. His wonder- | Dutch Burlesque Songster a5 
WoL Se an, at iy Totor au oli, | ‘Bont Troe on perelena pelen, Addrane, 
A attor a e: E i 
e oree tte United states” > i TRUTH SEEKER OFFIOR, 


BY 


The Trnthi Seeker, Tuly . 27,1878. 


Gems of Thought. 


Wirnovut a rich heart wealth is an ugly beg- 
gar. Emerson, 

Happiness is the legal tender of the soul, 
Joy is wealth.—Ingersoil, 


Kinpwess in woman, not her beauteous looks, 
shall win my love.—Shakspere. ` 


To PLOW is to pray; to plant is to prophesy, 
and the harvest answers and fulfills.—Ingersoll, 


Moze hearts pine away in secret anguish for 
unkindness from those who should be their 
comforters than for any other calamity in life, 
— Young. 


Ir rs beauty that doth oft make women proud; 
itis virtue that doth make them most admired; 
it is modesty that makes them séem divine,— 
Shakspere, i 


I aarts anything that occupies more space 
than itis worth. I hate to sea a load of band- 
boxes go along the street, and I hate to see a 
parcel of big words without anything in them. 
—~ Hazlitt. 


Power, unless managed with gentleness and 
diseretion, does but make a man the more 
hated. No intervals of good humor, no starts 
of bounty, will atone for tyrannya and oppres- 
sion.—Jeremy Collier. 

Or ali parts of wisdom, the practice is the 


best. Socrates was esteemed the wisest man of 
his time because heturned his acquired knowl- 


edgeinto morality, and aimed at goodness more ; 


than greatness.—Tillotson.- 


It does not become the spirit which charac- 
terizes the present age, distrustfully to reject 
every generalization of views, and every at- 
tempt to examine into the nature of things by 
the process of reason and induetion.—Hum- 
boldi, 


“Wokps, words, words!” says Hamlet, dis- 
paragingly, But God preserve us from the 
destructive power of words! There are words 
which can separate hearts sooner than sharp 
swords. There are words whose sting can re- 
main through a whole lifel—Mary Howilt, 


THE true end, scope, or office of knowledge, I 
have set down to consist not in any plausible, 
delectable, reverend, or admired discourse, or 
any satisfactory arguments, but in effecting 
and working, and fn discovery of particulars 
not revealed before, for the better endowment 
and help of man’s life.—Bacon. 


NumBers of people are always standing with 
open mouths in a silly wonderment, enveloped 
in an obseurity to which they bow with re- 
spect. They admire nature only because they 
‘believe it to be a kind of magic which nobody 
understands; and we may be sure that a thing 
loéges its value in their eyes as soon as it can be 
explained.— Fontenelle. 


Bigotry in all ages has been the same. Chris- 
tianity simply transferred the brutality of the 
Colosseum to the Inquisition. For the mur- 
derous combat of the gladiators, the saints sub- 
stituted the auto da fe. What has been called 
religion is, after all, but the organization of the 
wild beast in man. The perfumed blossom of 
arrogance is heaven. Hell is the consumma- 
tion of revenge. Ingersoll, 


Tue modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the 
careful matron are much more serviceable in 
life than petticoated philosophers, ‘blustering 
heroines, or virago queens. She who makes 
her husband and her children happy, who re- 
claims the one from vice, and trains up the 
other to virtue, is a much greater character 
than ladies described in romance, whose whole 
occupation is to murder mankind with shafts 
from their eyes.— Goldsmith. 


Tre idea of immortality, that like a sea, has 
ebbed and flowed in the human heart, with its 
countless waves of hope and fear, beating 
against the shores and rocks of time and fate, 
was not born of any book, nor of any creed, nor 
of any religion. It was born of humen affec- 
tion, and it will continue to ebb and flow be- 
neath the mists and clouds of doubt and dark- 
ness as long as love kisses the lips of death,— 
Ingersoll. 


Tue state of the speculative faculties, the 
character of the propositions assented to, oB- 
sentially determine the moral and political 
state of the community, as we have already 
seen that it determines the physical. Every 
considerable change historicaily known to us 
in the condition of any portion of mankind 
has been preceded by a change of proportional 
extent in the state of thelr knowledge, or in 
their prevalent beliefs.—John Stuart Mill. 


We live in a world which is full of misery 
and ignorance, and the plain duty of each and 
ali of us is to try and make the little corner he 
can influence somewhat less miserable and 
somewhat less ignorant than it was before he 
entered it. To do this effectually, it is neces- 
saryto be fully possessed of only two beliefs: 
the first, that the order of nature is ascertain- 


able by our faculties to an extent which is prac- | 


tically unlimited; the second, that our volition 
counts for something as a condition of the 
course of evənts.— Hurley. 


TEE deep philosopher sees chains of causes 
and effect so wonderfully and strangely linked 
together, that he is usually the last person to 
decide upon the impossibility of any two series 
of events being independent of each other; 
put in science, so many natural miracles, as it 
were, have been brought to light that the phys- 
ical inquirer is seldom disposed to assert, con- 
fidently, on any abstruse subjects belonging to 
the order of natural things, and still léss so on 
those relating to the more mysterious relations 
of moral events and intenearusl natures.— Sir 
Humphrey Davy, 
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“Tom, what in the world put matrimony in 

your head?’ " Well, the fact is, Joe, I was gots 
ting short of shirts.” 


A DABD-DEINEING. man who went. into the 
saloon business explained that he could make 
enough off his own drinks to pay the rent. 


LITTLE boy at the opening of a proposed 
spelling match: " Let’s start fair, grandmother. 
You take Nebuchadnezzar and I'l) take cat.” 


WE saw a young man with two heads on his 
shoulders the other day, but did’nt consider it 
much of a curiosity. One balonged to his girl, 


A LITTLE Florida boy tamed an alligator, and 
the ugly reptile learned to like the little fellow 
—not, however, until the little fellow was all 
gone. 


Mrs. Stopagr—"' How be your wife a-gettin’ 
on, Mr, Henpeckin?” Henpeckin—'‘Ibe mor- 
tal glad, Stodger, to say she’s a-recoverin’ very 
siowly.” 


“ Have you ever read ‘The Tale ofia Bumble- 
Bee?” asked George of Sarah Jane. “No.” 
said she, as she turned the color of red paint, 


“but I’ve felt em.” 


WE are glad to isarn, even at this late day. 
that Thomas Jefferson would turn aside rather 
than step on abumble-bee. He was barefooted 
when. he felt that way, of course. 


A WOMAN will face a frowning world and cling 
to the man she loves through the most bitter 
adversity, but she wouldn’t wear a hat three 
weeks behind the style to save the government. 


Bzrosu Boston goes entirely crazy over that 
female barber, she ought to pause alittle be- 
tween beans and ruminate upon the trouble 
Samson got into by letting a woman cut his 
hair. 


WHEN you hear 4 country church choir sing- 
ing, “There will.be no more sorrow there,” 
you conclude at once that either the aforesaid 
choir will not be there, or they will not be per- 
mitted to sing. 


A SHOOTING-MATOH took place in Bridgeport 
last week between five single and five married 
men. The Farmer says the single men won. 
Of course they did. Married men are better at 
dodging than aiming, 


A youne man of twenty recently took to wife 
a Pennsylvania widow of :fifty, the sole pro- 
prietress of a couple of paying petroleum 
wells. Of him it may truly be said that “he 
loved not wisely but two wells.” 


A youna lady correspondent (poetic) desires 
to know if we have seen anything sweeter than 
“A Ohaplet Alone.” Certainly; we have seen & 
chap let a girl kiss him, which was ever so 
much sweeter. 


" ENGLAND, sir! England rules the seas; 
Britannia rules the waves,” pompously re- 
marked an Englishman to an American. 
“That's nothing,” was the reply, “every Yan- 
kee has a notion of his own.” 


UNCLE Jason asked Spikes one day “ Wat dat 
enjuneer mean by say dat I’se done’most sprout 
into an angul?” " Don’t ask me,” said Spike, 
"ask him.” It was subsequently inferred that 


he had done so, as be went around the mill 
muttering,’ Dat’s no sign of an anjul kase a 


‘man’s ears look like wings.” 


THE Supreme Court of Massachusetts has de- 
cided that a note given for a church subscrip- 
tion does not carry with it an obligation to pay, 
since it is given without consideration, We 
don’t know anything about the obligation, but 
that it is quite frequently given without any 
consideration whatever is evident enough, 


A Yanxrs minister, being threatened with 
deprivation, sald to some of his flock that if he 
were” deprived” it would cost a hundred men 
their lives, On being asked what he meant by 
such a threat, he explained that if he lost his 
benefice he should set up as a quack doctor, 
and, if so, he had no doubt he should be the 
death of at least 2 hundred patients. 


CANTALOPES Will soon make their appear- 
ance, and we may expect to see that reverend, 
bald-headed, toothless, lame, and impotent 
circus joke about the girl that can’t elope going 
the rounds of the provincial press. We print 
this observation because it is paid for by a 
subscriber, and because we hope it may serve 
as a warning to our exchanges, 


“Sounp,’ sald the schoolmaster, “is what you 
hear. For instance, you cannot feel a sound.” 
“Ob yos, you can,” said asmart boy. “ Johnny 
Wilson,” retorted the pedagogue, “how do you 
make that out? What sound ean you feel?” "A 
sound thrashing,” quickly replied the smart 
boy. ” Correct,” said the schoolmaster. ' Come 
up.” And that smart boy felt and smarted, 


A YOUNG man in an Austin (Nev.) barber-shop 
was particular to have his moustache nicely 
perfumed, ‘‘Going to-call on a young lady. I 
suppose?” the barber asked. ” The young man, 
with much dignity, replied: “See here, my 
friend, do you suppose I put perfumery on my 
moustache because I’m going to see a Man ora 
boy, or an old woman, or a baby in arms? Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or fgs of 
thistles?” 


BE kind to the book agent. He hasa father, 
perhaps, and a mother who knew him in his 
innocent youth. Perhaps even now in some 
peaceful New England village fond hearts are 
beating for him and swept lips breathe love’s 
dearest prayers for his welfare. Therefore lay 
him down tenderly, fold his hands peacefully 
on his breast, and close his eyes gently as you 
put him to rest under the branches of tha weep- 
ing willow, where the birds carol all through 
the summer days their softest songs. But | 
plant him deep—plant him deep] - 
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L Digcus#ion on on’ Preyer. ' D. M, Bennett and 
ergy. 


hp floog, 
11. Korah, aiham, and Abiram. Bennett. 
12, Balaam and his Asai 
18. Arraignment of Priest 
14, Old Abe and Little Ike, 
15, Come to Dinner. . 
16. Fog Horn Documents, 
17. The Devil Still Ahead. 
18, 8 ipped Up Again, 
19. Jogi ua Bio pp ng the Bun and Moon, D, 


20. anal rand ts Exploits. Bennett, 
21, The Great Wrestling Mat ahoi 
22, Discussion with Elder She 
A Bepi 453 didor Shelfon's Poticth Latter, 


24, Ohristians at Work. ‘Wm. McDonnell. 
oe Discussion with Geo, Bnode, Bennett, 
26,. Underwood's Prayer, 
a7, Honest Questions and Honest Answers. 


: Bon 
E 28, Alossandro at te UH stro. d. Sotheran, | 
aa, Paine Hall Ded cation ‘address, B. F. 


Underw 
3o, Woman's Thigh, & Man’s Wrongs, Syphers. 
d-houses, 
| 32. The God's of Superstition an and the God of 
the Universe, 
38, What has Ohristianity Done’ F Preston, 
a Tribute to Thomas Paine, 
85. Moving the , D, M. Bennett. 
86. Ben: ’3 Prayer vA the Devil. 
87. ShortSermon, Rey. Theologicus, D.D, 
88. Qhristianity not nota} Moral System, . X. Y, Z. 
39. The Trae utnam 
40, Divle of eer vi. Pha Bible c of Men, J. 


il. Ou? Woelosiastionl Gentry, Bennett. 
Elijah the Tishbite. 


42. 

a. Ghristiantty a Borrowed Syste Mg 
Design Argument } Ao Dnderwood. 

i Elisha the Ropet 

46, Did Jesus Re 7 Er 

4%. Orpelty an anå ore alliy PA the Human Raco, 


” 


Byphers. 
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48. Fresthoug iel in the West, G. L. Henderson. 
ry Sensible nolusiona. È. E., Guild. 
50. Jonah and Big Fish, D, i Bennett, 
61. Sixteen Tene Seeker Leaflets. ok 
52, ples-Underwood Debate Underwood. 
53. a for Bible Worshipers. . B. F. 
nderwoo 


en Letter to Jesus Christ, Bennett. 
Hd an > Bible God Disproved by Nature. W. 


E, O 
56. Bible ona ations 
6T. gesus! Not a Portoct Ol Character. Underwood. 
68. Prophecies. 
59. Bibles Prophecies Concerning Babylon, B, 


ood, 
0, Haskins Prophecies Concerning Tyre. B, 
F, Underwood. 
61. History of the Devil, Joano Paden. 
62, The Jews and their God 
63. The Devils Due- Bills. John Syphers. 
64. The ne! ndure-their Cause and Ourea. 


D. 
65, Short Sermon No. 2. Rey. Theologicus, D. D. 
66. God Idea in History. H, rown, 
67. Sixteen Truth Seeker Leafiets No. 2. 
68. Ruth’s idea of Heaven and Mine, Susan 


69. Missionaries, Mrs. E. D, Slenker, 
70. Vicarious Atonement, J. 8. Lyon. 
ie Paine’s Anniversary. O. A. man, 
2 Bhadrac , Meshach, and Abed-nego, D. 


nne 
73. Founi sions, Johr Syphers, 

74, Daniel in the Lion’s Den. Bennett. 

75, An Hour with the Dev: 

76. Revly to Erastus F. Brown. D.M. Ben- 


T. The Fear of Death. D. M. Bennett. 

78. Ohristmas and Christianity, D.M.Bennett. 
79. The Relationship of orgs Jehovah, and 
the Virgin Mary. W. E. Goleman. 

80. Address on Palno’s ote Birthday. Ben- 


81, Hereattor, or the Half-way House, John 


BYD. 
Ohi LEN eg Courtesy, Bennett, 
as, 55, Revival ism Examined. Dr, À 
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84. mody Borron on Hell. 
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gad.: f 
88, David. ‘God's 3 Peculiar Favorite. ‘Mes, B z 
D. Slen. 
89. Logic of Prayer. Charles Steph i 
90. Bib -Mania Otter, Cordates, api 
91, Our Ideas of God, rwood, 
92, The Bible: is it Divinely Inspired? Dr. 


rter, 
93, Obtaining Pardon for Sins, 


94, The New Raven., Will Cooper, 

95. Jesus Christ, D.M. Bennett. 

96, Ichabod Orane Papers. . Los 

97. Special al: Providences. W. 8. Boll. 

98, Snakes. Mrs, Elmina D, lenker. 

99, Do the Works of Nature prove.. Ore- 
ator? Sctota. 

101. noth Anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 

at Bennett et als. 
102. Tis roda eligion and the New. W, 8. 


108. Doest tho Bible Teach us all we Know. 


104, Eeolution of Israel’s God. A. L. Rawson, f 

105. Decadence of Christianity, Capphro. 

106, Franklin, Washington and Je e erson Un- 
believers, Pte a j 

107. The Safe 8i B, Brow 

108, The Holy Bible a Historical PNRA 
8. H. Preston, 

110, Materialisto Prayer. ‘Bonnett, 4 pp, 
Reply to & o Scientific American. "Bennett, 

i Sensible Sermon, Savage, 8 DD. 

1118, Onme to Jesus. Bennett, &. pp. : 

lid, Where was Jesus Born? B.H. Preston. 

11‘. The Wonders of Prayer. Bennett. 

116. The Sunday Question. Bennett, 

117. Oonstantine the Great, Preston. ' 

118. The Trrepresstble Conflict between Orria 
tianity and Civilization. Bell. 

119. The New Faith. ‘J. L. Btoddard. 
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RADICAL BOOKS. 


= FOST PAID Ar THE PRICES ANNEXED, 


By D. M, ‘BENNETT. 


Age-of Begson, Paino, Paper eoyersi ae 
s and Bz, of Proph. Papet soi eli 
A Few Days ‘in Athens, paren hilak aH 
Apocryphal New ‘Testament t. 2 

An Eye Opener, Paper, 5 


: cloth, ' 
Abstract of Last Wil and: ‘Tostament, 


oo Jean 
Analysis of “Religious _Beliet. 


26 
Viscount 
4 50 


mber. s 00, 4.0 
Apples of Go a. Susan oe Wixon. 60 
Anti-Theol ogi ical Lectures, Rey. H, Taylor, 3 00 
Antiquity and Duration ofthe World. ° 26 
Astronomy and Worship of the Ancients, 25 
A. J. Davis’ Entire Wor <s 27,00 
dventuras of Eldar Triptolemus Tub. 15 


Bible in India, Jacolliot, 200 
Bennett-Teed Discus: Bion 30 & 50 
Buekle’s History of Civilization. 2 Vols., 8v0, 4 vv 
Burgess-Underwood Debate, 50 and 80 


Bible in the Balance, Fish, 1 00 
Bacon’s Novum Organu m. .2 00 
Bhagvad-Gita, or Dialogues of Ohristna' 
and Arjuna. 1 76 
Buechnoer’s Man, Present and Future, 4 00 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 25 
Qo eistianity before Christ, Graver, 25 
g Chapters from tho Bibl FE pt the Ages oD 1 60 
r sm onthe soligical Idea of Deity. 1 00 
Ohildhood of Religion. Olodd. Yia. 
Ohildhood of ee orld. Olodd, 40 and 60 
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Boles and Clippings. 


Voltaire is the title of a new daily paper which 
was to appear in Paris about the 10th ult. 


Rerorts from Cork aver that the potato dis- 
aso is universal over the south of Ireland. 


‘Nes diametor of Pallas does not much excesd 
sgeventy-nine miles, so that an inhabitant of 
‘that planet might go round his world by railin 
wafew hours. 


M-oppeaymMan of Bath created consternation 
‘ata funeral by praying earnestly in behalf of 
“the bereaved husband and the one to come 
who shall fill the place made vacant by the 
death of our deceased sister.” 


' In fifteen years from now, according to Wen- 
dell Phillips, “ woman will hold the spear and 
-shield in her own hands.” To many men the 
spear will be a no more formidable weapon 
than the present poker or tongs. 


Tyr cotton crop of the present year Will be 
'- the largest since the war, and is estimated at 
. 4,700,000 bales, In 1859-80 the crop amounted 
to 4,861,000 bales; 1870-’71, 4,437,000 bales; 1875-’6, 

. 4,632,000 bales; 1876-7, 4,474,000 balea, - 


“Oan you give me the music of ‘Tho 'Song of 

: Solomon ?’ ” said a fashionably dressed gontle- 

man to the clerk behind the cotinter of a musi- 

-- gal publishing house last Monday. “Our min- 

ister says it is a gem,and my wife wants to 
‘learn to play it.” 

BREAKING THY SABBATH ALL To Pirces.—On 
‘Sunday last forty-eight steamboat loads of 
‘people and one hundred and fifty trains of 
: ċars, Well filled, were taken to Coney Island, to 
‘gay nothing of Rockaway and the numerous 
„otber places of resort. 


Two vacattons of six months each within 
‘two years ought to be enough to satisfy any 
pastor, Yet the offer was not enough to tempt 
*Pastor Reed to remain with the First Congrega- 
stional Ohurch at Springfield, Mass., and so he 
‘comes to the Madison Avenue chureh, which 
wave Brother Lloyd a perpetual holiday, 


Ir was maintained by the famous chemist 
Liebig that drunkenness could be cured bya 
change of food. A Leipsic woman whom he 
had advised to try it in the case of her husband, 
a confirmed sot, came to him a week later, 
“How did it work?” asked Liebig. “Not at 
all,” she answered; “he gets just as drunk on 
ries and milk.” 


ArT Odessa three Wesleyan missionaries were 
three years ago arrested by Russians for at- 
tempting to teach their religion. After pro- 
tracted legal delays they have had a jury trial, 
which resulted in their acquittal, Butthe Rus- 
sians follow up the verdict by kindly advising 
the three Wesleyans to go somewhere else with 
their Wesleyanism. 


Justice To ADAu.--Iive never caught cold 
hanging over the front gate till nine o'clock at 
night, but we suspect the reason was a melan- 
choly absence of young men.— Buffalo Express. 
Seems to us you take a good deal for granted. 
If there ever was a girl who had her full, square 
share of the average young men of the period, 
it was Hive.—Phila. Bulletin, 


Tun Rev. J. B, Mann is a Methodist minister 
in Delaware, who is endeavoring to discourage 
his flock from the practice of dancing. He 
says that some of the brethren are giving the 
dancing master $76 or $100 4 year, and contrib- 

` uting only $5 a year to the chureh. There is 
where the great difficulty is, It is very un- 
pleasant to have the money diverted from the 
church which ought to flow into its treasury, 


ATLANTA negroes are Wonderfully excited by 

a religious revival. During an entire week 
meetings were held every hour, night and day, 
and the floors of the churches were strewn with 
persons unconscious from exhaustion. Many 
extravagances are indulged in, such as the rela- 
tion of visions of heaven. Allthe ordinary fea- 
tures of Methodist revivalism are magnified. 
One of the foremost women in the movement 
died, Just before she breathed her last, she 
cried: "Glory, de Lord send his ladder fur me,” 
and began to point to a ladder from heaven, 
- which all the negroes about her bed solemnly 
. declared they saw. After the woman ‘died, all 
` qhe negroes in the house saw angels and dha. 


ve 


riots right through the roof. The story of these 
revelations went all over the city and caused 
the wildest excitement among the negroes, who 
flocked to the house of visions. At one time 
there were five hundred around the house, 
shouting and singing. It was almost impossi- 
ble in that part of the city to get a negro to do 
anything. A ‘merchant asked a drayman to 
haul a load, and he replied, “ No, bless de Lord 
de kingdom is too nigh. Hallelujah!” 


AN alleged smart saying is reported to have 
been uttered by Dean Stanley. After lecturing 
on “ Presence of Mind,” he was complimented 
with a vote of thanks. He replied: “Iam very 
much obliged to you. I shall show my presence 
of mind by silence.” This is not quite so smart 
as it at first sight appears. Had the Dean want- 
ed to give his friends a lesson on silence,-he 
would have done better to bow to them with his 
finger on his lips, and silenca would not have 
been broken, 


Cursa is not the only great'empire afflicted 
by famine. From Brazil comes the news that 
in three important provinces the springs. 
brooks, and rivers have been dried up for 
many months; the crops do not grow, and that 
people are Derishing by many thousands. In 
the city of Aracaty, from the 10th of February 
to the 18th no less than 664 persons died of hun- 
ger, and at least 10.000 people have perished in 
the province of Cara alone since the beginning 
of the calamity. . 


TEE Rev. Dr. Reichel, Archdeacon of Meath, 
atthe resent masting of the Board of Trinity 
College, Dublin, denounced "the increasing 
preponderance of athleticism” as an unmixed 
evil. God and the devil are, of course, the 
principal stock-in-trad: with clergymen. If 
they are cet aside as myths and figments of the 
brain, the occupation of clergymen is gone— 
no longer any use for them. Ifithereis no God 
to placate. the placaters and appsasers will 
have nothing to do, £ 


Ava recent college commencement a bouquet 
was thrown to a clergyman who offered prayer 
at the conclusion of the exercise. The director 
of ceremonies promptly rebuked the youth who 
threwit, The youth defended himself by say- 
ing that he didn’t know the clergyman had 
been praying, but thought he was making afew 
remarks. That young man will not again be 
put in charge of the bouquet business on com- 
mencement day. The venerable . clergyman 
looked with great disdain on the bouquet, and 
refused to touch it. 


Tre Sabbath Alliance of Scotland is raising a 
breeze over Queen Victoria’s Sunday visittothe 
island in Loch Maree, where she was visiting 
last year. It is considered that her Majesty. 
committed an act of Sabbath desecration in 
peing rowed over to the island in a small boat. 
In the protest which was adopted by the Alli- 
ance the lament is expressed “ that they cannot 
but feel deeply grieved that the royal family 
should so frequently manifest disregard, as 
they consider it, for the sacred day of rest, 
which must inevitably encourage others to do 
50.” 


Somr of the English religious papers have 
eyen more curious ways of putting things than 
those which prevail in the religious press of 
this country. The London Globe speaks about 
the people of God, aud says "there is no devil 
in hell that can pluck them out of his hand, 
They are perfectly safe, for they are washed in 
the blood of the Lamb.” The next paragraph 
is to the effect that bugs, fleas, moths, beetles, 
and all other insects are destroyed by a certain 
powder which can bs had of all chemists for 
one shilling or two shillings and sixpence, 
according to the size of the package. 


A SIMPLE REMEDY For DIPHTHERIA, —Put & 
teaspoonful of powdered sulphur into a wine 
glass of water, stir well with finger to mix it, 
then gargie the throat, and swallow the same. 
In extreme cases, where the fungus in the 
throat will not permit gargling, blow the sul- 
phur through a quill into the throat. This will 
cause the fungus to shrink, then gargle. Also, 
put 4 live coal on a shovel, and sprinkie it with 
a spoonful of sulpher. Let the patient hoid his 
head over it to inhale the fumes, or the room 
may be filled with the fumes almost to suffoca- 
tion, the patient inhaling the same. Brimstone 
kills every species of fungus in man, beast, or 
plant,and no patient ever was lost on which we 
tried this remedy,—Dr, M, Field, 


. THE Methodist theological schools are turn- 
ing out “plenty of raw material for ministers. 
Evanston graduates twenty-two . theologuses, 
Madison thirty-two, and Boston twenty-six. 
And all this while one of the leading authorities 
of the Methodist Church says that two thou- 
sand applicants for the ministry are knocking 
atthe door of the church, and there is no room 
for them to enter. What do the brethren mean 
by leading ali these young men forward in the 
vain hope of fading something to do? Would 
it not be far more sensible to teach them avoca- 
tions that would be of some real use to them- 
selves and of some benefit to the world? 


If brother John Jasper feels at all unsettled 
in Richmond, he ought to consider the work in 
Japan. In Yokohama there has just been a riot 
over the preaching of two Buddhist priests who 
declared the doctrine which has made Jasper 
famous. Some students of what the Japs con- 
sider new-fangled theology ventured a sugges- 
tion that itis the earth which goes round the 
sun, and not the sun which goes round the 
earth, The people maintained the old doctrines 
by knocking some of the students on the head 
and fatally wounding them. The cordial right 
hand of fellowship would be extended to Jas- 
per on his arrivalin Japan and his announce- 
ment of a discourse on ‘'de sun do move.” 


THE Rev, I, 8, Kalloch, of San Francisco, in a 
recent sermon, cried: ‘‘No promises or posi- 
tions will cause me to swerve from my princi- 
ples, and I solemnly avow to my people, that 
so long as Iam sustained by them I will never 
leave them or my church for any civil or eccle- 
siastical office within the gift of the people. If 
the monopoly organs do not eall off their dogs 
at the next election, I will go through this State 
like a second Peter the Hermit. and bury 
them in oblivion.” The Rey. I. 8. Kalloch go- 
ing through California like Peter the Hermit 
wouid be an interesting spectacle, especially to 
his former parishioners in Boston.—Sun, 


Turvy have peculiar ideas about camp-meet- 
ings down in Southern New Jersey. Three 
young men were recently arrested on charge 
of disturbing the exarcises of the Primitlve 
Mission Camp-Meeting at Pamrapo. The com- 
plainant, who was the minister in charge, said 
that the young men had interrupted the serv- 
ices With unreasonable and unseasonable 
shouting and singing. Their counsel raised 
the point that all camp-meeting exhorters, 
being without visibie means of support, are 
vagrants inthe eye of tha law, and unentitled 
to its protection. The court held that the point 
was well taken, and discharged the prisoners, 


Mors than a year ago'an exploration was 
made across the Isthmus of Darien by an expe- 
dition under Lieutenant Wyse of the French 
Navy, with a view to an interoceanic canal. 
The project originated with a company having 
its seat in France, and after careful exploration 
Wyse reported in favor of a line from the point 
of Gandi on the Atlantic, along the valleys of 
the Tupisa and Tiati, to the river Tuyra, near 
where it discharges inthe Guifof San Miguel. 
Recently he went to Bogota to negotiate with 
the Colombian Government, and news has been 
received that a contract has been concluded, 
The canal will be neutral, and free to the com- 
merce ofthe world. The company is to receive 
a grant of the land for 600 feet on each side of 
the canal, and & milllon acres in any part of the 
country they choose. The work is to be com- 
pleted before 1895, 


BROTHER JOSEPH HILLMAN of Troy is one of 
the most zealous of Methodists. The persuas- 
ive power that enabled him to amass a fortune 
in life insurance qualifies him as an effective 
revivalist. Great business tact, which also had 
much to do With his fortune-getting, makes 
him an able manager of religious enterprises, 
Our Round Lake correspondent credits him 
with the remarkable success of that. place of 
Methodist summer regort; but it seems that, in 
an effort to combine the show business with 
religions meetings, he has made a miscaleula- 
tion. He provided costly attractions—such as 
revivalists Murphy and Hammond, a wonder- 


-ful model of Palestine, and lectures illustrated 


with magic lantern views—and charged a fea 
for admission. 8o violent, yet practical, was 
the opposition to this measure that a conces- 
sion was necessary. In fact, the project of a 
remunerative show was a failure, because of 
the people’s prejudice in favor of the without- 
money-and-without-price dostrine.—ASun, 


Events of the Week, 


i BOTHERN, the actor, has arrived from Eng- 
and. 


wae SHERIDAN has been visiting the Black 
ills. 


A New YORKER has given $25,000t0 Dartmouth 
College. i 


Mapras is having & locust plague in addition 
to the famine. 


MiInrInG has been suspended one week in the 
Schuylkill regions. 


YELLOW FEVER has appeared at New Orleans, 
Eighteen deaths are reported. 


THE miners of the Pennsylvania coal com- 
pany are preparing for a strike, 


Two medals and two honorable mentions hayo 
been awarded American artists at Paris. 


THE Marquis of Lorne has been appointed by 
Beaconsfield as Governor-General of Canada, 


DENNIS Kearney, the labor reformer, was ac- 
corded a warm reception at Boston last Bun- 
day, 


Tur Adriatic, of the White Star line, ran into 
rad sunk the brigantine J. A. Pike. Five lives 
ost. 


Tur Ohio Greenbackers nominated a State 
ticket on the 23d ult. Their platform is excead- 
ingly sensible. 


Grn. Escosepo has been captured by the Gov- 
ernment troops of Mexico, and the revolution 
is over for a few days. 


THE Bowmanite and Widite factions in Hast 
St. Louis had collision on the 224 ult. Bixty 
menu participated, ive of whom were seriously 
wounded by pistol shots. 


Cuicago has had a terrific flood. Four inches 
of rain fell. The cellars and basements of the 
city were filled and e large amount of damage 
gona. The rain extended into Illinois and New 

ork, 


Hues C. MILLER, the Presbyterian minister 
who was arrested on 56 suit for bastardy at 
Gouverneur, N. Y., has fled, leaving his bonde- 
men to stand the loss, His guilt was apparent. 
It is said that he left a flock before on the same 
account, 


GIDEON J. TUCKER was nominated for judge 
of the Court of Appeals by the Syracuse Con- 
vention of the Greenback and Labor party, All 
four of the New York delegations were rejected 
by the Convention, with the rather uncompli- 
mentary remark that they were the "scum from 
that sink of iniquity, New York.” 


A PARTY of twenty-five from the town of San 
Pablo, Peru, invaded San Miguel and attempted 
to sack the town. ‘the inhabitants turned out 
and butchered the whole party. The eause of 
the invasion was that a few months ago the San 
Miguel people attempted to have abaptism per- 
formed in San Pablo aud were driven out after 
getting thoroughly drunk, 


THE efforts made to obtain views of the sun’s 
eclipse on the 29th of August, were crowned 
with suecess, Prof, Henry Draper, at Rawl- 
ings, Wy., secured several fine photographs, 
and Gen. Myer and other scientists im Colorado 
made full and successful observations. Edi- 
8on’s tasimeter showed the heat of the corona. 
The total eclipse lasted nearly three minutes, 
but was not observed in eastern cities. 


Tur French are exceedingly put out by the 
Cyprus treaty. Turkey is evacuating her ceded 
territory, and the Russians are taking posses- 
sion. Austria has moved into Bosnia, Sir 
Garnet Wolsey, who is as able with his pen as 
with his sword, has been appointed Governor 
of Oyprus. Lord Salisbury has been made a 
Knight of the Garter. Shumla was taken pos- 
session of by the Russians on the't6th ult. 


Tre Indians are losing. Col. Forsyth struck 
a camp of the hostiles of the 9th ult., killing 17 
and capturing 20 women and children, and 70 
head of livestock. ThelIndians are getting de- 
moralized and breaking uv into small parties 
andscattering. Lieut. Wallace overtook a small 
party on the 29th ult. and killed six and 
wounded three. Gen. Crook says the cause of 
the trouble is the dishonesty of the Christians 
who have been trying to convert them to Ohrist 
and at the same time stealing their supplies, 
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Madical Romance. 


‘The Darwins. 


` BY ELMINA D. SLENKER, 


CHAPTER XI.—CONTINUED. 


Three months have passed, and hot July with 
burning suns, sultry breath, and cooling showers has 
come, and on her death-bed is lying the beautiful, 
the sweet, and the gentle Minnie Darwin, while- all 
around her stand weeping friends and mourning 
relatives. At a little distance from the beđ sits 
good old Dr. Scott, who, having done all that human 
skill could do to mitigate the sufferings of one 
whom even his great and acknowledged ability was 
unable to cure; is now looking across the grassy 
lawn to the blue mountains in the far distance, and 
pondering upon the many scenes of sickness, sorrow, 
and death through which he had passed while prac- 
ticing his profession as physician during the many 
long pears of his life. How much he had accom- 
plished only himself knew, and yet how little it 
all seemed, when he reflected upon the paths that 
yet remained untrod and unknown. The cureless 
cases, the victims that death claimed in spite of 
his skill, were so many, that he felt sad and sick for 
poor, ignorant, helpless humanity. 

The thought of the days, in the not so far off past, 
when he believed in a wise and beneficent Provi- 
dence, and had so often prayed for added skill and 
increased knowledge that he might be enabled to 

‘gave one whom God had apparently doomed, and 
he remembered how he had thought, impiously 
thought, that were he the all-powerful what a joy it 
would be to become a ministering angel to all the 
sick and suffering, and how he wondered that a 
“good father” could be so hard and unsympathetic. 
Tia true he now found Nature was still more relent- 
less than any god was ever thought to be, but he 
also knew that a right knowledge of her powers and 
of physiology and hygiene would give in reality a 
greater healing gift to the well-taught and investi- 
gating physician than he had once fancied could be 
won by prayers to the fetish of his imagination. 

Death under any circumstances is a sad oceunr- 
rence, but to be suddenly stricken down while in 
the proud consciousness of full health and strength, 
and to realize that in all the wide universe there is 

no power competent to save, no chance for life ; to 
realize that no skill, no tender loving care, can arrest 
or check the swift coming steps of the relentless 
destroyer is terrible indeed. 

Only a few days ago and our Minnie was the pic- 
ture of youth, health, and happiness, and now a few 
hours was all that remained to her of life. She had 
quit work early on Saturday afternoon, and gone to 
Grove Hill to get some wild flowers. It was only 
half a mile from home, so she started off alone and 
in the highest spirits, for it was so nice to enjoy the 
glad, free out-of-doors, and breathe the pure, clean, 
fresh air after being cooped up all the week in the 
dusty factory. 

She had just climbed the hill, and was passing 
over its brow to the other side, where a small spring 
ran out from under a mossy rock, when on going by 
a little negro cabin near the spring, out from the 
door sprang a Spitz dog, and before she realized its 
intention its sharp teeth were fastened in her leg. 

Minnie gave one scream and fainted. She was 
subject to fainting fits, having inherited the weak- 
ness from her paternal grandmother. 

There was no one in the hut but two small chil- 
dren, who, when they saw the dog bite Minnie, hur- 
riedly shut the door, lest it might bite them. The 
dog had been found a few weeks before by the ne- 
gro who owned the hut, and he insisted on keeping 
it, even against the protestations of the town people, 
who were all afraid of it, having heard so much of 
the danger of rabbies from the bite of the Spitz dog. 
Only that very afternoon had good Dr. Scott offered 
the man ten dollars for the dog, prefering to pay 
that much for the privilege of killing the venomous 
little beast, rather than have human life put in 
jeopardy by his presence in their midst. 

It was a long time ere Minnie came to, and it was 
dark when she got home, She met her father com- 
ing to search tor her. She hated to tell the family 
what had happened, but she knew the danger was 
imminent, and if help was to be had it must be 
quickly given. Mrs. Darwin, shocked, frightened, 
and alarmed as she was, applied all the remedies she 
could think of, while Mr. Darwin hurried off for the 
doctor, 

The good old man soon arrived, and did every- 
thing he could, but the bite was a bad one, and just 
where the virus could enter at once into the circula- 
tion, and he therefore knew that if the dog was 
really mad there was but little hope for the poor 
girl’s life. 

We pass over all the anxiety of the next few days, 
and the terrible sufferings poor Minnie endured 
when the dreadful paroxysms set in that generally 
occur in such cases towards the last of the disease. 


Vue dog was found to be really mad, and was shot. 


at once, as well as were two hogs and a cow which 
it had also bitten. 
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All that medical skill could do to relieve Minnie, 
and dull the keen edge of her suffering, by giving 
her anodynes, was done, and sympathy, love; and 
care surrounded her on all sides. She was gentle, 
patient, and uncomplaining whenever she had con- 
trol of her faculties, and said all she could to soothe 
the grief of her dear friends and beloved relatives.: 
Great was the anguish of them all to think she must' 
suffer and die there, before their eyes, and all of 
them so utterly powerless to aid or help her in her 
dire need, or prolong even for one brief day the 
beautiful, sweet life which they felt to be doubly 
precious to them now that it was passing so swiftly 
away. 

Minnie was her father’s pet, and what he suffered 
during her illness no pen ean tell. His baby, as he 
called her—his bright, beautiful, gentle darling, who 
had never given him a moment’s real sorrow. during 
all the pleasant years of her young life!—she was so 
good, so tender, loving, and affectionate!—how could 
he give her up? And Mrs. Darwin, always sympa- 
thizing, gentle and consoling to others who had need 
of her ministrations in sorrow, sickness or trouble— 
how her loving heart was wrung, and her affection- 
ate soul tortured with anguish, no one knew, no one 
dreamed. Mindful always of others, she carefully 
repressed all outward show of grief whenever it was 
possible to do so, and strove with all her loving wo- 
man’s nature to do her duty in this solemn hour of 
her supremest anguish. Oh! the depths of a moth- 
er’s holy, self-sacrificing love! It is fathomless, 
boundless, and immeasurable. To see the child she 
has nourished at her breast, who has slept for years 
in her bosom, whose every breath she has watched, 
whose every ailment she has tried to soothe, whose 
steps she has tenderly guided, whose tongue she has 
fondly taught to lisp sweet, loving words, and whose 
mind she has fashioned and formed, so that its every 
thought is as clear to her comprehension as the noon- 
day sun—can any one save a mother who has thus 
loved and lost conceive of the bitter woe and al- 
most hopeless misery of such a mother as Mrs. Dar- 
win, when she saw her darling thus slowly but surely 
passing away from her forever? Calm, thoughtful, 
and considerate as she was, or as she forced herself 
to appear, there were times when she would steal 
away from all the sorrow-stricken household, and, 
entering her chamber, would lock the door and 
throw herself upon the floor in a perfect abandon- 
ment of grief and anguish, Suppressed sobs and 
convulsive shudders racked her frame, while tears 
poured in torrents from her eyes. Sometimes she 
would return from these ebulitions of pent-up agony, 
looking so patient, calm, and resigned, so Gua 
rested and refreshed, that they all supposed she had 
indulged in a short sleep, and had awoke with the 
burden partly lifted from her spirit. At other times 
the overwhelming, surging waves, of sorrow would 
sweep across her soul, and burn and sear into her 
brain, till she would think she must go raging mad, 
loose all control of her mind, and become a fit sub- 
ject for the lunatic asylum. Long months after- 
wards she told her husband how she had often ran 
off in some corner by herself, and made faces, and 
jeered, mocked, and jibed, till realizing that her mind 
was tottering upon its brink, she would, by a stron 
effort of the will, call back reason, philosophy, and 
common sense, and once more return to duty and 
the beloved ones who awaited the presence of the 
mother—she who was first in all hearts, and who 
alone was the real main-spring of home. 

“What is home without a mether?” are light 
words, and lightly spoken, but oh! so vividly real 
when Mother is mother no more, and Death claims 
her as his prey. Love your mothers, ye who have 
them, for of all loves, the mother-love is the strong- 
est, faithfulest, and most self-sacrificing, and all en- 
during, the most patient and forgiving, the most 
sure and reliable. 

It was hard—oh! so hard—but nobly, bravely, 
and earnestly she battled with her grief—she fought 
the good fight, and came out conquerer over herself, 
She felt how utterly useless it was to “kick against 
the pricks,” She knew how impotent is man when 
he attempts to rebel against fate—against the must 
be. But oh! none realized more than she did how 
hard it was to say, Not my will, thou unrelenting 
spirit of Nature, but thine be done. Thou art a 
gentle, loving mother, but a severe, cruel, pitiless 
mistress. Thou givest life, and fillest the world 
with bliss unutterable, but just as freely dost thou 
shower upon us want, woe, misery, and pain; yet 
have I that within me which outrides the wind and 
the storm, and surmonunts every obstacle which thou 
placest in my pa My idols thou mayst shatter, if 
thou must; I will build for myself new shrines, 
where my soul shall find rest, and my heart meet its 
requirements. So long as life shall last, Hope shall 
be my guiding star, and Despair shall not dwell 
within me. I will de good, and do good, and these 
two things always bring peace and quiet to the 
weary and way-worn! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


- A METHOD of keeping fish perfectly fresh for several days 
without the use of ice has been invented by J. Eckart, of 
Munich. It consists in impregnating the fish by means of 
hydraulic pressure with 3 weak solution of salicylic acid 


and then packing the fish in casks where gelatine is poured 
over them: ot 


cience and the Arts. 
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‘Khe Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 
CHAPTER XI.—CONTINUED, 


In opposition to these three states of density of anorgana, 
tha living body of all organisms—animals as well as plants 
—is in an altogether peculiar fourth state of aggregation, 
It is neither solid like stone, nor liquid like water, but pre- 
sents rather s medium between these two states, which may 
therefore be designated as the firm-fluid or swollen state of 
aggregation (viscid), Inall living bodies, without exception, 
there is a certain quantity of water combined in a peculiar 
way with solid matter, and owing to this characteristic 
combination of water with solid matter we have that soft 
state of aggregation, neither solid nor liquid, which is of 
great importance in the mechanical explanation of the 
phenomena of life. Its cause lies essentially in the physical 
and chemical properties of a simple, indivisible, elementary 
substance, namely, carton (Gen. Morph., i. 122~130). 

Of all elements, carbon is to us by far the most important 
and interesting, because this simple substance playa the 
largest part in all animal and vegetable bodies known to us. 
It is that element which, by its peculiar tendency to form 
complicated combinations with the other elements, produces 
the greatest variety of chemical compounds, and among 
them the forms and living substance of animal and vegeta- 
ble bodies. Carbon is especially distinguished by the fact 
that it can unite with the other elements in infinitely mani- 
fold relations of number aud weight. By the combination 
of carbon with three other elements, with oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen (to which geherally sulphur, and frequently, 
also, phosphorous is added), there arise those exceedingly 
important compounds which we have become acquainted 
with as the first and most indispensable substratum of all 
vitat phenomena, the albuminous combinations, or albumi- 
nous bodies (protean matter). 

We have before this become acquainted with the simplest 
of all species of organisms in the Monera, whose entire bod- 
ies when completely developed consist of nothing but a 
semi-fuid albuminous lump; they are organisms which are 
of the utmost importance for the theory of the first origin of 
life. But most other organisms, also, at a certain period of 
their existence—at least, in the first period of their life—in 
the shape of egg-cells or germ-cells, are essentially nothing 
but simple little lumps of such albuminous formative matter, 
known as plasma, or protoplasma. They then differ from 
the Monera only by the fact that in the interior of the album- 
inous corpuscle the cell-kernel, or nucleus, has separated 
itself from the surrounding cell-substance (protoplasma). 
As we have already pointed out, the cells, with their simple 
attributes, are so many citizens, who by co-operation and 
differentiation build up the body of even the most perfect 
organism ; this being, as it were, a cell republic. The fully 
developed form and the vital phenomena of such an organ- 
ism are determined solely by the activities of these small 
albuminous corpuscles, f è 

It may be considered as one of the greatest triumphs of 
recent biology, especially of the theory of tissues, that we 
are now able to trace the wonder of the phenomena of life to 
these substances, and that we can demonstrate the infinitely 
manifold and complicated physical and chemical properties of 
the albuminous bodies to be the real cause of organic or vital phe- 
nomena. All the different forms of organisms are simply and 
directly the result of the combination of the different forms 
of ceils. The infinitely manifold varieties of form, size, and 
combination of the cells have arisen only gradually by the 
division of labor, and by the gradual adaptation of the sim- 
ple homogeneous lumps of plasma, which originally were 
the only constituents of the cell-mass, From this it follows 
of necessity that the fundamental phenomena of life—nutri- 
tion and generation—Iin their highest manifestations, as well 
gain their simplest expressions, must also be traced to the 
material nature of that albuminous formative substance. 
The other vitai activities are gradually evolved from these 
two, Thus, then, the general explanation of life is now no 
more difficult to us than the explanation of the physical 
properties of inorganic- bodies. All vital phenomeng and 
formative processes of organisms areas directly dependent 
upon the chemical composition and the physical forces of 
organic matter as the.vital phenomena of inorganic crys- 
tals—that is, the process of their growth and their specific 
formation—are the direct results of their chemical composi- 
tion and of their physical condition. The ultimate causes, it 
is true, remain in oth cases concealed from us. When gold 
and copper crystallize in a cubical, bismuth azd antimony 
in a hexagonal, iodine, and sulphur in a rhombic form of 
crystal, the oceurrence is in reality neither more nor less 
mysterious to us than is every elementary process of organic 
formation, every self-formation of the organic cell, In this 
respect we can no longer draw a fundamental distinction 
between organisms and anorgana, a distinction of which, 
formerly, naturalists were generally convinced, 

Let us secondly examine the agreements and differences 
which are presented to us in the formation of organic and 
inorganic natural bodies (Gen. Morph. i. 130), Formerly 
the simple structure of the latter and the composite struc- 
ture of the former were looked upon as the principal distinc- 
tion. The body of all organisms was supposed to consist of 
dissimilar or heterogeneous parts, of instruments or organs 
which worked together for the purposes of life. On the 
other hand, the most perfect anorgaua, that is to say; erya- 
tals, were supposed to consist entirely of continuous or 
homogeneous matter. ‘This distinction appears very èsson- 


tial. But it loses all importance through the fact that in late 


œ 
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years we have become acquainted with the exceedingly 
remarkable and important Monera. The whole body of 
these most simple of all organisms—-2 semi-fluid, formless, 
and single lump of albumen—consists, in fact, of only a sin- 
gle chemical combination, and is as perfectly simple in its 
structure as any crystal, which consists of a single inorganic 
combination, for example, of a metallic salt or of a silicate 
of the earths and alkalies, ; : 

As naturalists believed in differences in the inner struc- 
ture or composition, so they supposed themselves able to 
find complete differences in the external forms of organisms 
and anorgana, especially in the mathematically determin- 
able crystalline forma of the latter. Certainly crystailiza- 
tion is pre-eminently a quality of the so-called anorgana. 
Crystals are limited by plane surfaces, which meet in straight 
lines and at certain measurable angles. Animal and vege- 
table forms, on the contrary, seem at first sight to admit of 
no such gepmetrical determination. They are for the most 
part limited by curved surfaces and crooked lines, which 
meet at variable angles. But in recent times we have 
become acquainted, among Radiolaria and among many 
other Protista, with a large number of lower organisms, 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 


and the masses under the influence of their teachings 
sincerely believe, that to the influence of their sys- 
tem is justly ascribable the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century. But for the enlightenment which 
has come from this faith, they tell us, we would 
to-day be in astate of darkness and degradation, 
but little, if any, superior to that of the savages 
whose condition we so much pity and deplore. 
the light of this religion be extinguished, and, we are 
assured, nothing but another intervention of God 
could prevent the relapse of the civilized nations of 
the world into a state of barbarism. Only where 


have nations attained to real greatness, or individuals 
been able to discover the true principles of moral 
duty. 


which they throw upon the past. The statues of 
Greece still stand forth, after the lapse of ages, in 
unrivaled beauty. Modern architects have not im- 
proved on the proportions of Athenian architecture, 
and some of the pictures of -Athens have been pro- 
nounced by competent judges, equal in excellence to 
the Venus de Medicis, the Appollo Belvedere, or the 
Dying Gladiator. 

e go back to ancient Greece not only for the 
beginnings of our intellectual culture, but for our 
ideas of personal liberty.and individual rights. The 
government of Athens was a democracy, under 
which the free inhabitants were voters, as they are 
to-day in our own republic. No people ever had a 
more passionate love of liberty than the ancient 
Greeks. “The popular legislator or the successful 
soldier might dare to encroach upon their liberties 
in the moment when the nation was intoxicated and 
dazzled with their genius, their prowess and success; 
but a sudden revulsion of popular feeling, and an 
explosion of popular indignation would overturn the 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
The advocates of Christianity commonly represent, 


et 


Christianity has shed its benign influence, it is said, 


A contrast between the nations of the world 


in which the blessings of this faith are enjoyed, and 
those to which Christianity has never extended, or in 
which it has been replaced by some other religion, 
should, we are told, satisfy any candid mind, of its 
elevating and enlightening power. And, say its 
defenders farther, in view of the manifold evidences 
which attest its beneficent tendency, opposition to it, 
or denial of its divine character, can proceed only 
from a perverted mind or a depraved heart. These 
are Common representations. If the most able and 


whose body, in the same way as crystals, may be traced to a 
mathematically determinable fundamental form, and whose 
form in its whole, as well as in its parts, is bounded by def- 
nite geometrically determinable planes and angles. In my 
general doctrine of Fundamental Forms, or Promorphology, I 
have given detailed proofs of this, and at the same time 
established & general system of forms, the ideal stereometri- 
cal type forma, which explain the real forms of inorganic 
crystals, as wellas of organic individuals (Gen. Morph. i. 


375-574). Moreover, there are also perfectly amorphous 
organisms, like the Monera, Amoeba, ete., which change 
their forms every moment, andin which we are as little able 
to point out a definite fundamental form as in the case of 
the shapeless or amorphous anorgana, such as non-crystal- 
lized stones, deposits, ete. We are consequently unable to 
find any essential difference in the external forms or the 
inner structure of anorgana and organisms. 

Thirdly, let us turn to the forces or the phenomena of 
motion of these two different groups of bodies (Gen. Morph. 
1. 140). Here we meet with the greatest difficulties. The 
vital phenomena, known as a rule only in the highly devel- 
oped organisms, in the more perfect animals and plants, 
seem there so mysterious, so wonderful, so peculiar, that 
most persons are decidedly of opinion that in inorganic 
nature there occurs nothing at all similar, or in the least 
degree comparable to them. Organisms are for this very 
reason Called animate, and the anorgana, inanimate natural 
bodies, Hence, even so late as the commencement of the 
present century, the science which investigates the phenom- 

_ena of life, namely physiology, retained the erroneous idea 
that the physical and chemical properties of matter were not 
sufficient forexplaining these phenomena. In our own day, 

-eapecially during the last ten years, this idea may be regard- 
ed as having been completely refuted. In physiology, at 
lesat, it has now no place. It now never occurs to a physi- 
ologiat to consider any of the vital phenomena as the result 
of a mysterious vital force, of an active power working for a 
definite purpose, standing outside of matter, and, so to 
speak, taking only the physico-chemical forces into its 
service. Modern physiology has arrived at the strictly 
monistic conviction that ali of the vital phenomena, and, 
above all, the two fundamental phenomena of nutrition and 
propagation are purely physico-chemical processes, and 
directly dependent on the material nature of the organism, 
just as all the physical and chemical qualities of every crys- 
tal are determined solely by its material composition, Now, 
ag the elementary snbstance which determines the peculiar 
‘material composition of organisms is carbon, we must ulti- 
mately reduce all vital phenomena, and, above all, the two 
fundamental phenomena of nutrition and propagation, to 
the properties of the carbon. The pecullar-chemico-phys- 
ical properties, and especially the semi-fluid state of aggre- 
gation, and the easy decomposibility of the exceedingly 
composite albuminous combinations of carbon, are the 
mechanical causes of those peculiar phenomena of motion 
which distinguish organisms from anorgana, and which in 
a narrow sense are usually called “life.” 

In order to understand this “cardon theory, which I have 
established in detail in the second book of my General Mor- 
‘phology, it is necessary, above all things, closely to examine 
those phenomena. of motion which are common to both 
groups of natural bodies. First among them is the process of 
growth. If we cause any inorganic solution of salt slowly to 
evaporate, crystals are formed in it, which slowly increase 
in size daring the continued evaporation of the water. This 
process of growth arises from the fact that new. particles 
continually pass over from the fluid state of aggregation 
into the solid, and, according to certain laws, deposit them- 
selves upon the firm kernel of the crystal already formed. 
: From such an apposition of: particles arise the mathemati- 
cally definite crystalline shapes. In like manner the growth 
of organisms takes place by the accession of new particles. 
The only difference is that in the growth of organisms, in 
consequence of their semi-fluid state of aggregation, the 


newly-added particles penetrate into the interior of the- 


organisms (inter-susception), whereas anorgana receive hom- 
ogeneous matter from without only by apposition or an 
addition of- new particles to the surface. This important 
difference of growth by inter-susception and by apposition 
is obviously only the necessary and direct result of the dif- 
ferent conditions of density or state of aggregation in organ- 
isms and anorgana. l 
i [TO BE CONTINUED. 


Ir does not become the spirit which characterizes the 
present age, distrustfully to reject every generalization. of 
. views, ‘and every attempt, to examine into the nature of 
things by the process’ of reason and, induction, —Humboldt, 


distinguished advocates of Christianity do not set 
them forth in the manner I have stated them ; if some 
of them qualify their claims so as to somewhat 
weaken their force, and give the opponents of their 
faith less cause to question their fairness, they yet 
generally allow these popular assumptions to remain 
uncontradicted—fearing, perhaps, that by destroying 
belief in them they might weaken confidence in the 
system itself, so intimately are they associated in the 
popular mind—while the majority of the Christian 
clergymen who speak directly to the people, and of 
Christian writers who fill up the orthodox papers, 
and whose writings constitute the cheap and popular 
religious literature of the land, take essentially the 
position I have stated, and in language not much 
unlike that which I have used. So familiar are the 
people with these representations, so frequently are 
they repeated by men respected for their supposed 
learning and candor, that to raise a question concern- 
ing them is to incur the charge of ignorance, of a 
disposition to cavil, or even of downright dishonesty. 

I propose to examine in this lecture some of these 
assumptions of the advocates of Christianity, and to 
a a whether itsinfluence has been altogether good, 
and whether the world is largely indebted to it for its 
present advanced condition. 

In the first place, the Christian who affirms that 
intellectual and moral greatness is incompatible with 
the absence of Christianity, forgets, in his zeal for 
his faith, that civilizations of a high type preceded, 
many centuries, the advent of the Christian religion. 
Not to speak of other nations, ancient Greece may 
be referred to as a familiar illustration of the fact 
that man has been able to attain to a very high 
degree of advancement independently of any revealed 
system of faith. The Greeks were certainly a great 
people. To them historians trace the beginnings of 
our intellectual civilization. “Like their own god- 
dess, Athenae, the people of Athens,” says Max 
Miller, “seem to spring full-armed into the arena of 
history, and we look in vain to Egypt, Syria, and 
India, for more than a few seeds that burst into such 
marvelous growth on the soilof Attica ” (Science of 
Language, 2 series, p. 404). 

The Greeks found the world in a state of compara- 
tive darkness, with despotic governments, with the 
oriental form of society, with hereditary and powerful 
priesthoods, with art graceless'and grotesque, with a 
literature only of the poorest kind, with but little 
science, no drama, no Oratory, no history worthy the 
name; and yet they were able to lay the foundations 
of the intellectual culture of all the succeeding ages, 
and even to carry some of the higher arts toa degree 
of perfection which has never been surpassed and 
hardly equaled in the ages that have followed. 
Five centuries before the Christian religion appeared, 
there was a glory in Greece, lit up by the rays of the 
arts of peace and war converging there, which shone 
through all the nations and made‘it the brightest 
spot on earth. The greatest and noblest minds of 
every succeeding age have looked back upon that 
period with wonder and admiration. During the 
2,300 years that have followed, literature in its most 
flourishing period, has rekindled her torch at the 
altars of Greece, and art has gone back to the age of 
Pericles for ber purest and noblest models. Of all 
the epic poems ever written, the Iliad of Homer, 
composed far back in the twilight of history, is 
probably the greatest. The heroic odes of Pindar 
are to-day regarded as models of their kind. Demos- 


thenes’ orations are eee as the finest specimens. 
he works of Plato are yet. 


of eloquence extant. 


carefully studied by the -profoundest and most 


philosophic minds. The old Greek plays are still. 
valued for their many excellencies. The histories of. 


Herodotus, Xenophon and Thucydides possess great 


merits ss compositions, and are prized for the light. 


hension, their nice and delicate preception, 
intuitional power and their versatile genius” (I bid, 


one and ostracism expel the other. Thus while incon- 
stancy and turbulence and faction seem to have been 
inseparable from the democratic spirit, the Athen- 
ians were certainly constant in their love of liberty, 
faithful in their affections for their country, and 


invariable in their sympathy and admiration for that 


genius which shed glory upon their native land ” 
{Cocker’s Christianity and Greek Philosophy, p. 46). 
“In their private life the Athenians were cour- 
teous, generous and humane. 
in the expression of their opinions, they paid the 
greatest attention to rules of politeness, and were 
nicely delicate on points of decorum. They had a 
natural sense of what was becoming and appropriate, 
and an innate aversion to all extravagance. 4 
graceful demeanor and a quiet dignity were dis- 
tinguishing traits of Athenian character. They were 
temperate and frugal in their habits, and little 
addicted to ostentation and display. All their 
sumptuousness and magnificence were reserved for 
and lavished on their public edifices and monuments 
of art which made Athens the pride of Greece and 
the wonder of the world. Intellectuaily, the Athen- 
ians were remarkable for their quickness of appre- 
their 


Whilst bold and free 


p- 48-48). l 

Such was the character of the people of Athens 
—as described by a candid Christian scholar—a 
people that the clergy are accustomed to represent 
as destitute of all the elements of true greatness. 

I may add, we go back to the same heathen land 
and pre-Christian times, for characters from whom 
the most zealous Christian cannot withhold a hearty 
admiration—men in whom “ greatness of mind seem 
but second to greatness to virtue,” who are referred 
to to-day, after Christianity has had centuries in 
which to show its powers in the development of 
character, as models of moral excellence. The 
disinterestedness of Timoleon, the stern justice and 
exalted purity of Aristides, the patriotic and self- 
sacrificing spirit of Leonidas and his immortal Three 
Hundred, the fortitude and moral courage of Socrates 
have never been surpassed in any Christian land, 
and will ever challenge the admiration of mankind. 
The models of Greeco were pagans, and they are the 
models of the civilized world to-day. 

Surely a people like the ancient Greeks, a people 
that spoke and wrote a language remarkable for its 
affluence and finish, with a literature of marvelous 
richness and beauty, works of art never surpassed 
and systems of philosophy which this age alone has 
been able to add to and advance beyond, a people 
that gave to the world great models of moral excel- 
lence, whose national history is replete with accounts 
of patriotic devotion, mora] heroism, disinterested- 
ness, and self-sacrifice as well as great achievements 
of an intellectual character which have left “ a linger- 
ing glory on the historic page which centuries have 
not been able to eclipse or dim,”—surely such a 
people were not devoid of the essential elements of 
greatness, and although they were “heathens,” but 
few modern nations have attained to so high a 
civilization. When such a people flourished ages 
before Christianity had its birth, can it be truthfully 
or candidly maintained that this religion is necessary 
to national greatness or personal virtue, that the 
absence of Christianity among us would be followed 
by the destruction of everything which makes life 
desirable, or that distinguishes the civilized man from 
the brutal savage? 

We would not intimate that antiquity was free 
from great evils, that Greece herself, or even Athens 
did not have her full share; nor would we intimate 
that great progress has not been made, in many 


respects, since the age of Pericles. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE ancients, whose genius was less limited, and whose 
philosophy Was more extended, wondered less than we do 
at facts which they could not explain. They had a better 
view of Nature, such as she ia; a sympathy, a singular cor- 
responden:e, wag to them only a phenomenon, while to us- 
itis a paradox when we cannot refer it to our pretended 
laws of motion.— Buffon. 


rer el er 
Be1iaion has not civilized man—man has civilized relig- 
ion.- God improves as man advances, —Jnger'soll, ~ 
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thousand feet and over above the-sea level.. Above 
that altitude, snow does not melt, even in the torrid 
zone. The snow, then, that falls upon these high 
altitudes, after accumulating in immense quantities, 
either descends in the form of avalanches, in great 
rapidity and destructive force, or after having as-| 
sumed the compact form of ice, slowly but surely 
descend ‘to the valleys below.. This takes place on 
an extensive scale on the Swiss Alps, where the 
snow ceases to melt at an altitude of 9,000 feet. 
There are 1,500 square miles of ice in the Alpine 
range, from 80 to 600 feet in thickness. These 
rivers of ice, or glaciers, move at various rates, ac- 
cording to the nature of ground over which they 
pass, and the condition of the weather; from eight 
to twelve inches a day is an ordinary rate of ad: 
vance, . ; i £ 

These moving glaciers of ice possess a certain plas- 
ticity which causes them to conform to considerable 
extent to the nature of the ground over which they 
pass. Large fissures or crevices not unfrequently 
occur, from thirty to fifty feet in width, and much 
more in depth. Some of the glaciers of the Alps 
are as much as twenty miles long, and often a mile 
in width, with a thickness of several hundred feet. 

As these immense bodies of ice slowly but irre- 
sistibly move down the mountain side, they break 
off masses of the rock over which they pass, and 
these become imbedded in the bottom, and act as so 
many plows and groovers, scoring the rocks over 
which they pass in parallel lines, while the ice that 
contains none of these rocks acts merely as a polish- 
er of the rocky surface beneath. 

Where the temperature of a country is so low 
that snow cannot melt, the whole face of it becomes 
covered with snow, which, as I have told you, con- 
solidates into ice, forming one grand mass, and this 
moves toward the sea, as the land usually slopes in 
that direction, and when it reaches the. water it 
breaks in immense bodies, and goes floating off as 
icebergs, carrying frequently rocks upon their sur- 
face, which, when the ice melts, is strewed on the 
floor of the ocean. This process is constantly tak- 
ing place, both in the northern and southern polar 
regions. . 

The country you call Greenland may be. divided 
into two regions, exterior and interior. The inland, 
which is 800 miles from west to east, and a much 
greater length from north to south, is a vast un- 
known continent, buried under one continuous and 
colossal mass of permanent ice, which is always mov- 
ing seaward. On reaching the coast it presents a 
perpendicular wall of ice two thousand feet high, 
and slopes gradually towards the interior, to unknown 
heights as far as the eye can reach, Although the 
ice is moving seaward the greatest quantity is. dis- 
charged at the heads of large friths four or five 
miles in width. Through these the ice has’ pro- 
truded in large blocks several miles wide, and from 
ten to fifteen hundred feet in thickness. When 
these masses reach the friths, they do not melt or 
break up into fragments, but continue their course 
in a solid form under the salt water, grating along 
upon the rocky bottom, which they groove and 
polish at depths of hundreds and even many thou- 
sands of feet. 

At length, when there is. water enough to float 
them, huge portions, having broken off, fill Baffin’s 
Bay with icebergs of a size exceeding any which 
could be produced by. ordinary valley glaciers. 
Stone, sand, and mud, are often included in these 
icebergs which float southward from their northern 
starting point. OR 

A large portion of the northern hemisphere, includ- 
ing your own country, was during the. drift period 
in a similar condition to that here described. An 
immense sheet of ice often thousands of feet in 
thickness covered the land at the 40th degree of 
latitude. Its general direction as I have said, was 
towards the south, where it- could melt, and room be 
found for the accumulating mags, transporting as I 
have told you, masses of rock for hundreds of miles. 
There are now found in the states of Ohio and In- 
diana, boulders of granite which were thus trans- 
ported from Canada; and the northorn shores of 
Long Island are strewn with boulders of red-sand- 
stone and granite from Connecticut. i 

Thus, over thousands of square miles lay the great 
ice-field, rising in terrace beyond terrace to the 
north, slowly moving. to the south. Like an enor- 
mous rasp or file, it rounded the mountains on its 
march, partially filling great cavities below with the 
debris worn from the rocks. 

This state-of things continued for a prolonged 
term of years, during the prevalence of the cold era. 
Later, the temperate zones became warm dur- 
a part of the year at least, and it was only the frigid 
zone that was subject to perpetual frost. Genial 
springs and summers supervened in the latitudes 
where you now reside, and vegetable and animal life 
in all its varied forms spread over it, from the more 
southern region where the cold had. not penetrated. 

Were it not for the grooves and furrows: eut into 
the rocks and surface of the earth by the vast masses 
of moving ice; studded with rock and boulders, and 
were it not for the vast numbers of these boulders 
and the accompanying drift that are found in many | 


- Correspondence Extraordinary, 


Letters from the Devil. 
NO. XXIII. 
-THE GLACIAL PERIOD, 


My Dear Reavers: Two weeks of very hot 
weather have passed by since my last letter to you, 
and while. hundreds over your land have sunk 
beneath the fierce rays of the sun, I am pleased 
that so many of you survive and are in a condition 
to read and enjoy my letters to you. As a change 
from my prosy letters on botany, and to divert your 
minds, if possible, from the heated term through 
which you are now passing, let me talk to you in this 
letter on the subject of the Glacial Period, when 
your portion of the globe was submerged under 
almost perpetual snow and ice from 100 to 1,000 feet 
in thickness. 

You must know that immense changes have taken 
place, hot only upon the surface of your globe, but 
also in its climate. In the vast eras in which the 
earth has revolved aroundits superior orb,the northern 
hemisphere and even the polar regions have experi- 
enced immense changes in temperature. This has 
been the result of different causes, but principally 
from the almost imperceptible change of the poles 
of the earth. What is now the north frigid zone, 
once had a temperature high enough to produce the 
most luxuriant vegetation, which has been proved by 
the coal deposits which have been found there, the 
same as I have before told you being the product of 
the growth called the coal plants. Animals also 
existed in former ages in those regions, which could 
only live in a warm climate. Among these may be 
named the elephant, the rhinoceros, the mammoth, 
the mastadon, and other animals of immense size 
which have long since passed out of existence. Let 
me tell you, this era goes back hundreds of thousands 
of years in the history of your world. 

That period, however, was succeeded by one of 
intense frigidity, which was destructive of nearly all 
forma of life. The snow which fell during long 

periods of time, did not melt, but continued to 
accumulate until in many places it was hundreds of 
feet in depth. This, by pressure and otherinfluences, 
gradually became compact asice. From the mount- 
ains and hills, glaciers descended to the valleys 
-helow, with great force if not rapidity, carrying rocks: 
and everything before them. Next, the vast areas 
of snow and ice moved slowly but surely to the 
south, the descent of the land being in that direc- 
tion. They moved in'bodies containing thousands of 
square feet, and often a thousand feet in thickness. 
Immense rocks, often weighing thousands. of tons, 
“were imbedded in, and carried by these moving 
bodies of ice, and many of them hundreds of miles 
from points whence they started. The grooves or 
furrows thus produced by protruding corners of the 
rocks were so deep as to remain visible for the vast 
era that has since passed, and are still plainly to be 
seen in thousands of places, both in Northern 
Europe and Asia, also in the northern part of your 
‘own hemisphere. 

This attrition of the traveling rocks grinding 
upon the surface below, changed them to a rounded 
and smooth form called boulders, and which are 
found in large numbers in all that portion of the 
globe alluded to. Some of these boulders are fifty 
feet. across, but generally of considerably smaller 
size, as many of you have had opportunity to see. 

It may be well understood that these glaciers 
traveled slowly, the rate of travel being governed by 

the grade of declivity down which they passed. The 
force of the propelling bodies, however, was often so 
great as to force vast thicknesses of ice up a rising 
grade of considerable altitude, A large proportion 
of these glaciers were forced into the sea and became 
icebergs, many of them of immense magnitude, and 
by the water were borne away hundreds of miles, 
and sometimes thousands. As they melted, the 
boulders, and clay, and sand thus transported, were 
deposited in the bottom of the ocean, or upon shoals 
and islands. 

Other vast bodies of the glaciers when reaching 
the lower latitudes—as low as the 40th degree— 
gradually yielded to the increasing heat and melted, 
leaving their deposits of sand, and clay, and boulders 
upon the surface of the earth, where they remain to 
this day. Few or none of these boulders are found 

. south of the 40th degree of latitude. The amount 

` of drift thus transported from the northern regions 
to those more southern, and deposited in the ocean 
and on the land, was of such magnitude and propor- 
tions as would utterly startle you could you appre- 
ciate the same in its entirety. 

Beside the rocks, and other material named, which 
were thus transported by the glaciers, the carcasses 
of huge animals were also sometimes thus transported 
for great distances. Specimens of the animals, 
mastadons, mammoth, megaceros, megatheriums, 
etc., have been found as the ice slowly melted hun- 
dreds of miles whence they started their journey. 
This is especially true of northern Asia, or Siberia, 

' Glaciers are still forming at the present time in’ 
nearly all countries where the mountains rise fifteen 


portions of the country, there would be no proofs of 
the glacial period remaining behind. Life now 
flourishes as vigorously, and nature smiles.as sweet- 
ly as though the portion of the earth’s surface which. 
you inhabit had never been covered’ over with vast: 
seas of ice, | cae Sat fos 

I may state to you, that the southern hemisphere: 
has also had its cold era, and its glacial experience: 
has not been unlike that of the northern hemisphere.. 

Now kind friends, hoping that what I have said to 
you about the vast bodies of ice and snow may serve 
to partially cool your fevered brows and heated 
blood at this season when Old Sol is pouring his 
hottest; rays upon you, allow me to take my leave 
of you, for another week, wishing you in the mean- 
time, a rich fund of health and happiness, which a 
peaceful mind and a good life never fail to afford. 

Believe me still your sincere friend, 

oo LUCIFER, 


Vulgarly called, “ Splitfoot.” 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy, 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
ix. — 


The question as to how the Sun ia constituted was 
considered by the most distinguished of astronomers 
long before the discovery of the spectrum analysis. 
enabled the inquirer, seated in his study, to ascer- 
tain what was taking place millions and milliards of 
miles away, and the result naturally was that many 
diverse theories were propounded. 

Herschel, Laplace, and several other astronomers: 
of mark, held that the Sun consisted of an obscure: 
body, surrounded by an atmosphere in which floated: 
a deep stratum of clouds, and only the upper part of: 
which was in ignition; whence it would follow that: 
the Sun might be inhabited. This ingenious theory’ 
takes account of the various appearances presented by 
the spots with which the solar body is often studded,, 
and acquires great probability from the polarizing: 
experiments made by Arago. It has, however, been: 
called in question of late years, chiefly owing to the- 
results obtained from the spectrum analysis. If a. 
flame containing metallic vapors is submitted to this: 
analysis, their presence is denoted by characteristic: 
colored rays; but if behind this flame is a second: 
luminous source more intense than the first, and con- 
taining the same metallic vapors, instead of the 
superposed rays receiving an accretion of brilliancy, 
the rays of the fainter focus will absorb those eman- 
ating from the more ardent one, and in the place of 
luminous there will be obscure rays.. And, as the 
solar rays emit precisely similar beams, and give 
what is technically termed an inverse or reversed 
spectrum, Kircho has concluded that the body 
of the Sun must be more incandescent. than its 
atmosphere. 

But M. Petit, a former director of the Toulouse 
Observatory, in a memoir communicated to the 
Académie des Sciences, points out that this theory 
takes no account either of the spots penumbra, 
facule or lucule, or of the absence fof polarization. 
And as the eclipses of the Sun have recently revealed 
that the photosphere is surrounded by a4 second 
aeriform envelope, luminous like the first, though im 
a minor degree, he very justly says that the inverse 
spectrum of the sun is easily to be explained, if we 
suppose that the second atmosphere contains metal- 
lic vapors of the same nature as those in the first. 
He concludes, therefore, that it is not necessary to 
admit that the solar nucleus is in a state of fusion,. 
and Herschel’s opinion as to the possibility of the Sun. 
being inhabited need not be called in question. : He: 
adds, “Instead of an incandescent body, which must: 
in the nature of things become cool and die out, we- 
might thus imagine an incessant revivifying of the- 
combustible properties; by organized beings inhabit-- 
ing the surface of the solar nucleus, and maintaining- 
the equilibrium, just as the plants and animals do in: 
our own atmosphere.” i 

- Arago says, “If were asked the simple question,. 
t Is the Sun inhabited?’ I should reply that I did: 
not know. But if I were asked whether the Sun is: 
habitable for beings organized like ourselves, I should: 
have no hesitation in answering in the afirmative.. 
The existence in the’ Sun of an obscure central nu- 
cleus, enveloped in an opaque atmosphere, separated: 
by a considerable space from a luminous atmosphere,. 
is by no means inconsistent with such a supposition.. 
Herschel believed that the Sun was inhabited. He: 
maintained that if the solar atmosphere, in which the- 
luminous chemical reaction takes place, is a million: 
leagues deep, there is no reason why the brilliancy’ 
should anywhere exceed that of an ordinary Aurora- 
Borealis, The arguments upon which he relied as. 


; proof that the solar nucleus is not necessarily very’ 
į hot, notwithstanding the incandescence of the atmos- 


phere, are neither the only nor the most powerful 
ones that might be adduced. The direct observation, 
taken by Father Secchi, as to the lessened tempéra- 
ture of those points on the solar dise where the spots. 
are noticed, is, in regard to this fact, of more import~ 
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tance than all the theoretical arguments put together. 
‘Dr. Elliott asserted, as early as 1787, that the sun- 
jlight was given by what he called a dense and 
tunivergal Aurora Borealis, and he held, with the 
:ancient philosophers, that the Sun might be inhabited. 
“When he was tried at the Old Bailey for the murder 
-of Miss Boydell, his friends—Dr. Simon amongst 
others—declared that he was out of his mind, and 
-cited as a clear proof of his insanity the pages in 
which the opinions just quoted were embodied. 
The ideas of a madman are nearly always adopted. 
This anecdote seems fitted to figure in the annals 
of science, and I have taken it from ‘ Brewster’s 
Encyclopedia,’ ”. 

x. 


The astronomers of the present day are less unani- 
mous than they were in Arago’s time as to the 
‘possibility of the Sun being inhabited ; but M. 
Vicaire, in a communication to the Académie des 
Sciences, endeavors to show that we must go back to 
the theory of Wilson, Herschel, and Arago, as to the 
existence, within the photosphere, of a nucleus com- 
paratively cool and obscure. 

‘To use his own language : “ The principal objection 
that has been advanced against the hypothesis is 
that tkis nucleus, subject to the radiation of the 
photosphere, would long since have acquired the 
same temperature. This objection falls to the ground 
af the heat received by this nucleus is employed in 
waporizing the liquid of which it is formed. More- 
over, this heat may and must be only a trifling frac- 
ition of what is emitted by the photosphere, absorbed 
“as it is by the intermediate stratum, which is inces- 
‘santly re-conducting it into the photosphere. As to 
‘the length of time that the nucleus has been subject 
‘to this volatilization, there is nothing to prove that it 
‘is to be measured by the total duration of the earth. 
I believe, on the contrary, that the sun, as at present 
constituted, has only shone upon this globe since the 
most recent geological periods.” 

Many astronomers, Father Secchi and M. Kaye 
among them, believe that the whole mass of the Sun 
is gaseous, and that the speed of its various strata 
increases from the surface to the centre. The former 
says: “ When the Sun at the epoch of its formation 
had reached a volume about equivalent to that which 
it now possesses, its temperature would have been at 
least five hundred million degrees, and moreover, we 
know by experiments that even now its surface tem- 
perature amounts to several million degrees; that of 
the interior is probably higher still. We must 
conclude from these facts that the Sun cannot be 
‘composed of a solid mass ; nor, enormous as may be 
‘the pressure existent in this mass, it cannot possibly, 
so to speak, be in a liquid state. Whence we are 
necessarily led to the supposition that it is gaseous, 
notwithstanding its extreme condensation.” 

M. Delaunay, of the Institute, says: “The enor- 
mous temperature which the Sun must possess, ren- 
ders very :probable the existence in its atmosphere 
of the various bodies just mentioned (different 
metals}. Upon the other hand, as the volume of the 
Sun is 1,260,000 times that of the terrestrial globe, 
and as its mass is only 314,760 times that of ‘the 
Earth, the mean density of the Sun is only a quarter 
(that of the Earth, and consequently not much greater 
than that of water. Such being the case, it is difficult 
to believe that the Sun is a solid body enveloped in 
a covering of brilliant clouds, constituting what is 
“termed the photosphere. I am inclined, rather, to 
agree with M. Faye, that the Sun is a gaseous mass 
with a very elevated temperature, which prevents 
“the elementary substances that enter into its com- 
position from consolidating; while their decrease in 
heat superficially, brought about by the radiation 
‘into the célestial spaces beyond, would facilitate the 
production of combinations, which in turn, owing to 
the formation of solid and pulverulent precipitates, 
disseminated in the outer strata of the gaseous mass, 
would produce the brilliant light of the photosphere. 


"These solid precipitates would, by reason of their]: 


greater density, ‘gradually descend into the inver 
portion of the mass; where they would be decom- 
posed by the high temperature and again become 
gaseous. ‘Moreover, these descending currents would 
cause the formation of ascending currents, by means 
of which the matters in the inner part would be 
brought to the surface, so that the whole gaseous 
mass would in this way contribute to sustain the 
vast production of heat and light upon the Sun’s 
surface. The spots, varying in number, position, 
shape, and size, which are generally visible in the 
Sun, would merely be gaps accidentally made, amidst 
the refulgent clouds of the photosphere, by the 
currents alluded'to above.” . i , T 
. For my own part, after comparing thè various 
solutions that have been proposed, I must pronounce 
for the gaseous nature of the Sun._ are 
eS [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
i 
Mr. W. J. R. 

Convention, - He says in his Freethought Journal,. * Let 
every Canadian Freethinker who can possibly do go attend 


at: Watkins.” 7 f 
Mr. T. O. Luuann, of this-cçity, will speak on the‘ Or- 
ganization of the Liberal Forces” at the Watkins Conven- 


tion, ` 


HaRGRAVE will be present at the Watkins | 


The Society of Humanity on the Death of 
Bryant. ae 

The following, touching the death of the great poet and 
man, William Cullen Bryant, should have appeared in these 
columns earlier. Although he was not fully an Infidel or 
Freethinker, we have just grounds for claiming him as one 
of ourselves. He was a man of humanitarian and progress- 
ive views and had little faith in dogma or sectarianism. He 
was truly one of Nature’s noblemen and should be fondly 
cherished in every American heart. 

At the regular meeting of the Society of Humanity, for 
June, Mr. T. B. Wakeman moved the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously approved and ordered to be sent 
to the family of Mr. Bryant aud to be published: 

WHEREAS, one of the truest and most useful ways of 
serving the Religion of Humanity is to recognize and appre- 
ciate its fruits in the lives of those who have illustrated it— 
all the more beautifully, because simply and unconsciously : 
therefore, 

Resolved: That the close of the long and illustrious ca- 
reer of the poet, William Cullen Bryant, prompts an ex- 
pression of gratitude, not only for the heritage he has left 
his countrymen ina life of singular usefulness, goodness, 
and purity, but also and especially for his consecrating in- 
fluence as an upprelending but true priest of Nature and 
Humanity. In this regard, we rejoice that through his 
poetry our natural American landscape has been inter- 
preted to the human heart; that through his soul it has 
been infused with meaning and iacorporated into the love 
and recognition of our people, until all within the frame- 
work of ‘fold Ocean's gray and melancholy waste ”—the 
mountains and vales, rivers and brooks, forests and flow- 
ers, even to the dropping leaf and the rabbit’s tread—have 
become the sacred symbols of the deep unity which binds 
Man to Earth, his Mother. 

Resolued: That we are still more grateful that his deep 
appreciation and sympathy with the processes of Nature 
were crowned by a higher and never failing love and con- 
fidence in Mankind, inspiring faith in their liberty, pro- 
gress, and ultimate triumph, when the Flood of Years shall 
have widened out into the ocean of the universally True 
and Good on earth, That in this light we regard his last 
eloquent words, in dedicating among us the statue and 
memory of Joseph Mazzini, the Humanitarian Liberal, as 
the fitting conclusion of his own life, and the voice of the 
aspiration that has insured his own immortality. 

Resolwed: That we regret to hear any of his works re- 
ferred to as “Pagan” or ‘‘ Christian;” for we feel that, 
from his youth up, from “ Thanatopsis” to “The Flood of 
Years,” he had risen above past stages of thought and feel- 
ing into a higher and hroader realm, wherein all creeds are 
but relative symbols of tha higher life of Man; that only in 
the light of that realm can he be judged, and the incalcula- 
ble blessings of his earthly days have their full meaning 
and influence. CORTLANDT PALMER, President. 

E. F. Ervine, Secretary. 

New York, June 23, 1878, : 
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Harmonious Co-operation. 


To all persons, and especially those who are seeking and 
imparting truth and teaching the‘liberty of expression, we 
cordially extend an invitation to attend our Freethinkers’ 
Association meeting, to be held at Watkins, N. Y., August 
22d, 28d, 24th, and 25th, 1878, Our object in calling atten- 
tion to our first annual gathering is to have it early under- 
stood that so far as we can, in word and deed, we shall give 
all civil classes, sects, or parties, an egual opportunity to 
declare their views of right and wrong, for the good of all. 
To hear all sides isthe only safe way to fairly glean the 
facts so necessary to the formation of a wise conclusion. 
Christians, Spiritualists, Materialists, aud all sincere lovers 
of the known, or the unknown, shall be welcome to our 
platform. 

We invite and protect universal expression of thought in 
the name of human liberty. It is unfair to dictate and 
command when it is better to make plain all experience and 
observation. We are to meet as earnest investigators and 
thinkers, not like egotists and fierce disputants. Ignorance 
and superstition seem the greatest enemies of individual 
development. A ao : 
The blighting influence of fable, myth, miracle, and mor- 
bid feat, born of theology aud its various religions, must 
meet the tests of reason and logic. Justice and honesty es 
a rule and basis of action, with the evolution of thought, 
will elevate our race to the religion of science. Come as 
seekers of knowledge, which will make’ better fathers, bet- 


‘ter mothers, better teachers, and better citizens. Support 


mental liberty by koowledge, love, and intellect, Equality 
should be ruled by individual rights and privileges; char- 
ity perpetuated by our experience in doing as we desire to 
be done by. It is acknowledged that the strength of a chain 
is its weakest link; and superstition, not science, is the weak 
link in the great chain of human thought. Useful culture 
will take its place'in just the degree we mete out to each 
individual equal education in the immediate wants of bady 
and mind. Perfect the body and mind to safely civilize aud 
gave the individual. T. L. Brown, 

President of the Freethinkers’ Association of Central and 

estern New York. i 
aoa N. Y., July 5, 1878. 


0 i leased to an- 
Con, Joun C. BUNDT, of Chicago, we are p 
nounce, ha’ promised to be present at Watkins. Hundreds 
of his readers, and many others, will be pleased to meet him 
-at the great Liberal gathering. 
The opinions of men are received according to the ancient 
belief, and: upon trust, as if they -were religion and law. 


Another religion, other witnesses, and like promises and . 
threats, might by the same way imprint quite a contrary 
belief.— Montaigne, 
i 

In the republic of mind, one is a majority. There, all are 
monarchs, and all are equals. The tyranny of a majority 
even is unknown. Each one is crowned, sceptered, and 
throned. Upon every brow is the tiara, and around every 
form is the imperial purple. Only those are good citizens 
who express their honest thoughts, and those who persecute 
for opinion’s sake are the only traitors. There, nothing is 
considered infamous except an appeal to brute force, and 
nothing sacred but love, liberty, and joy. The Church con- 
templates this republic with a sneer. From the teeth of 
hatred she draws back the lips of scorn. She is filled with 
the spite and spleen born of intellectual weakness. Oncs 
she was egotistic ; now she is envious, Once she wore upon 
her hollow breast faise gems, supposing them to be real. 
They have been shown to be false, but she wears them still. 
Bhe has the malice of the caught, the hatred of the exposed. 
—Ingersoll, 


Answers to Inguirers. 


A. A.—Do the Council of Ten and the Three State In- 
quisitors at present constitute a part of the Venetian Gov- 
ernment. Ans.—We think not. Since Italy has become a 
Consolidated government, the local governments are done 
away with. Venice now has not an’ independent govern- 
ment, but is subservient to the government of the State. 


A, C. McD.—Is Man a free moral agent according to the 
Bible? If not, tell why? .dns.—To a certain extent we 
are free moral agents; that is to say, no superior intelligence 
or deity controls us against.our wills, We can act accord- 
ing as our tastes and wishes dictate, unless prevented by 
surrounding circumstances. We are all subject to the laws 
of our being, of the universe, and to the conditions that 
surround us, and we cannot be free enough to rise superior 
to them. 


Bamer. — Which are the best books to read to refute the 
Bible with ? Ans.—" Paine’s Age of Reason,” Cooper’s 
“ Enquirer's Text Book,” Wrights “Errors of the Bible,” 
“ An Eye Opener,” and ‘Christianity and Infidelity ”—all 
well adapted to the business, 


8, W. J.—Johany Wright announces to Jenny Bright 
(both of lawful age) that he is in deep love, and will marry 
Jenny, who assents, Then Johnny says: ‘ Please give me 
your right hand ”—repeating the common form of marriage— 
promising before God and the holy angels as witnesses that 
he now takes the lady whose hand he holds as his loving, 
wedded wife—promising to provide for, shield aud protect 
her through life, till death shall separate them both, Then 
she also repeats a similar promise, of her own free will and 
accord, in the presence of God and angel witnesses, to be 
from henceforth wedded to Johnny Wright for life, prom- 
ising him to Jove and obey so long as life endures between 
them both. To all of this, both give their unqualified as- 
sent, sealing with kisses. Is this truly marriage per se, or 
only an engagement, or what? If this ceremony fails, 
then what effect would a mutual writing, signed by both 
parties, confirming their marriage, have? What Ged hath 
joined, have disinterested parties any more right to rend asun- 
der than if two loving birds had formed a mutual alliance? 
Ang.—According to the laws of New York and several . 
other States, the ceremony fhe correspondent propounds 
would be legal marriage. One form is here equally as 
binding as another. Even a man and woman living together 
as man and wife, aud giving it cut that they are, even 
when no ceremony has been performed, constitutes them 
legally man and wife. This is vot, however, the case in all 
the States, In several of the Stutes 4 license has to be pro- 
cured from the clerk of the county court and the ceremony 
performed by a regular clergyman or a justice of the peace. 
In States where the ceremony above given would be insufii- 
cient to constitute legal marriage, any written form without 
the services of a clergyman or magistrate would be no bet- 
ter. Morally and in fact, marriage is only a civil contract, 
and any competent witness should be sufficient to make it 
legal. But the laws of the several States have to be ob- 
served by the citizens thereof. 


J. L. F.—Is not the fact that we receive a mind from 
gome source which matter is not capable of giving us con- 
clusive evidence of the truth of the assertion that there 
exists a mind superior to and independent of matter or 
nature? .d4ns.—We do not receive our minds from a source 
incependent of matter or natute. We get our minds from 
the same source avd at the same time we do our bodies. 
Both exist at firet in a rudimental state, and both grow and 
develop together. The mind is wholly the result of matter 
or nature, precisely as the body is. There can be no mind 
without a brain and othe: material mental organization. We 
obtain our minds and our bodies by the same laws of nature 
that all the animals obtain theirs. They all have bodies and 
minds, but their. minds are not as perfect or of as high a 
grade as ours, because their organizations for generating 
minds are not as perfect as ours. Many of the animals 
have bodies superior, in point of strength and activity, to 
ours. That is, their pbysical organizations are, in some 
respects, better organized.. Thus, the character of the or- 
ganization, both physical and mental, governs the result pro- 
duced;, and it is the same throughout all natare, So, as 
we do not obtain our minds outside of nature, We see in it 
all no proof of an independent, supernatural mind or deity. 
$ e 

Men are oaks, women are vines, children are flowers.— 
| Ingersoll, z i 
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The Radical Pulpit. 


The Consolations of Rationalism. 
BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


Not with sad hearts would we come into this 
lace this morning, but with minds clear, with hope 
high, with souls open to all sweet and noble influ- 
ences, as we think of the Supreme Power, of the 
mystery that envelops our life, of the stately march 
of the universe that we cannot explore. And we 
would feel a great awe in our hearts as we think 
that we are ali brothers in a vast world; that we, 
too, are parts of the boundless creation, that we are 
struggling in the waves of the ocean of Time, tak- 
ing our little gleam of sunshine and our drop of 
dew among our fellows; if our lot is small and 
weak, that there is that within us capable of using 
every opportunity, of enjoying every privilege, and of 
making the most of every occasion. We would, in 
these hours, deplore the imperfections of mankind, 
the sluggishness of our wish, the feebleness of our 
thought and desire. How shadowy our vision of 
good! how halting our. purpose and determination! 
And yet the world goes on, and life grows richer, 
and man has more and more power over his circum- 
stances, We would rejoice, not only in our hours 
of meditation and aspiring hope, but in hours of 
darkness, and loneliness, and weakness, and pain, 
that we have that within us that struggles and 
strives, and perseveres, and endures; that seeks and 
finds, that will not be crushed, that will not be 
bowed down, that will hope on, and hope ever. We 
rejoice in the widening thought that marks this age 
of ours, in the broadening and sweetening sympathy 
that extends itself further and further where grace 
and compassion are needed; in the increasing forti- 
tude and courage, in the growing determination to 
hold evil at bay and compel the world to give up its 
long hidden secret of knowledge and beneficence. 
We rejoice in all the spread of truth, in the deepen- 
ing love of liberty, in the higher respect for order, 
and harmony, and peace, and in that great vision of 
‘the nobler and better time coming that floods with 
light all higher spirit, and touches with its beams of 
radiance even the dark and stubborn ground where 
poverty and misery have their abode, Be it ours to 
feel that we live in a world full of light, and grand- 
eur, and glory; full of promise, full of coming joy. 
May it be the wish and purpose of our hearts to live 
in such a world, not basely or meanly, but worthily 
of men and women, lifting up our song of praise to 
that which is true, and beautiful, and good. 


The consolations of Rationalism. Are there any? 
And if there are, how shall we express them ? 

I took up a sermon by Theodore Parker on “ Con- 
scious Religion as a Source of Joy.” In that dis- 

-` course he described in glowing language the joy 
that gladdened, and blessed, ard warmed the heart 
of man, making one feel as if ths world was satu- 
rated with joyfulness down to its very roots. He 
was a joyous man: warm, elastic, earnest, vigorous, 
always ready to laugh with those who laughed, and 
at the same time he was a keen observer of human 
life, of warm and active sympathy, and one of the 
most tender-hearted men I ever knew. His daily 
walk led him into the haunts of poverty, of wretch- 
edness, of disappointment and sorrow, of crime and 
sin, where misery poured its complaint into’ his 
listening ear. With open hand and ready speech he 
ministered as he could to the evils of his kind. 
What a grand faith he had; a faith in Providence 
and a faith in the hereafter. The deepest convic- 
tion in the breast of Thedore Parker was the con- 
viction of the existence of an absolutely wise, just, 
good, and kindly being, who ordered the world ac- 
cording to a perfect law, in the interest of perfect 
goodness, and he believed in a hereafter where 
cabs Does was to be set right, where all questions 
were to be answered, every problem solved, and 
where humanity would come to the fullest enjoy- 
ment of its rights. Consequently, when Theodore 
Parker saw pain, he saw a purpose behind it; when 
he saw misery, he saw the wisdom that guided it; 
when he saw sorrow and sin, he saw the divine 
use that sweetened the one and sanctified the 
other, 

There was sent to me the other day, through the 
mail, a little pamphlet bearing this title: “ Why was 
the Universe Created? and is the Universe Gov- 
erned by a Divine Power?’ It was evidently writ- 
ten by a calm and even-minded man, sympathetic, 
but not exuberantly so, a man of earnest. moral 
sense and profound moral feeling. He felt laid 
upon himself the responsibility of facing the facts 
of the world and looking Faith in the eye; not, I 
should say, a deeply religious man, certainly not a 
sentimental man, not a dreamer, not a man of high 
or elastic hope, but a man who grimly and reso- 
lutely pushed on his way and looked at things as 
they were. The conclusion he came to evidently 
was, that to escape from the conviction that the 
universe was governed by a devil we must take re- 
course to the thought that it was not governed at 
all. He saw no guiding Author, no clue that 
pointed towards a heavenly Jerusalem. He saw 


poverty, misery, crime, suffering, and sin; a redeem- 
ing grace and purpose he saw not; and, with sturdy 
blow and inexorable will, he beat down all the 
guards which faith, and feeling, and hope, and trust, 
throw up to shield the héad of the victim, man, from 
the blows that nature rains upon him. It is certain, 
he says, that for most human creatures life is no 
boon, but the reverse. They go to sleep at night 
with a secret wish in their hearts that they may 
never see another morning; they wake not to wel- 
come a new day, but to meet it as well as they can. 
They look back upon a childhood of hereditary in- 
firmities, of want, pain, and neglect, and think with 
bitterness of the limitations, and restraints, and re- 
pressions upon manhood, with a cry of weary disap- 
pointments and defeat; and there they are now, 
perhaps, with wrinkled faces and gray hairs sitting 
in the ashes with their piece of sackcloth which is 
ever laid upon their shrinking forms. The aspect of 
life is not hopeful as one looks at it with clear, un- 
dimned, and unflinching eyes. The surface of life, 
except here and there in a little spot, is not grand. 
The mass of mankind ali over the world, in the most 
favored spots, are poor. Their lives are spent in 
hardship, and trial, and struggle. They have a 
little margin, perhaps, of enjoyment, but no privi- 
leges, scarcely an hour of the day when they can lie 
down in peace and sleep. They have no literature, 
no art, no pleasure, ne nature, no joy, no society; 
their children want bread, their wives needing the 
care, and nursing, and comforts that they are un- 
able to bestow. All their days are spent in just lay- 
ing up a few dollars. that bribe the gaunt wolf 
want to stay away from the door; nothing laid up 
for à rainy day, and only a low moaning that the 
rainy day may never come. That is the lot of all 
but a few here and there, in the choice spots of civ- 
ilization, who have more than they can use of 
money, of time, of privilege, of opportunity; and 
these few are oppressed by their own surplus. They 
are not capable of completing their own lives; they 
cannot fill out their own capabilities. They can eat 
so much, drink so much, spend so much on clothing, 
on amusements, on recreation; but they lack the edu- 
cation, the trained skill, the commanding and con- 
suming interest in affairs, to enable them to do full 
justice to their lives. They are oppressed with 
cares and beset with trouble, they must guard them- 
selves against losing what they have, they must 
watch their investments and their income. And so 
their lives pass away, and, in the mean time, here 
are these millions of men and women holding their 
little homes by such a precarious tenure that they may 
be taken away any moment. An unlucky season, the 
failure of a single crop, an unfortunate investment, 
a time of war, or-of famine, or of pestilence, deso- 
lating their homes, stopping their supplies, and cut- 
ting off their income, sends them back to the 
ground. They are just able in prosperous times to 
keep their heads above water. A Russian czar, a 
Turkish sultan, a German emperor, an English 
prime minister, an American congress—they have 
their thousands at their beck and call. There isa 
war, and these are the people who suffer; the poor 
are poorer, and the wretched are more wretched. 
Their houses are burned and their farms are deso- 
lated; husbands, brothers, .bread-winners of every 
kind are buried in the bloody ground. The widow 
and the sister, the bride and the mother, mourn and 
lament and break their hearts; and the orphan chil- 
dren struggle up again into the light; and so the 
endless round goes on. And it is doubtful whether 
the time will ever come when the majority of man- 
kind will be anything but poor. We do not see 
these things as we pass along the street, the super- 
ficial observer does not, but who that has an observ- 
ing eye and feeling heart and watchful mind fails 
to see that life is not a joy, or a consolation, or a 
boon to the multitude of his kind ? 

What then are the consolations? Death is uni- 
versal. Rich and poor, young and old, happy and 
sad, all go down before it and ask no questions. It 
does not wait upon your convenience or mine; it 
does not ask whether it is conferring a boon or 
whether it is wrecking a life: it goes on, and all the 
arts of thousands of years have not disarmed that 
old foe. 

‘We speak of poverty, who have not felt it, and 
we say life isa school, experience is an educator, ex- 
istence isa discipline. Yes, but it is a school where 
the lessons are taught in an unknown tongue, and 
where the school books are written in a Sanscrit that 
nobody can read. It is a lesson where the teacher 
does not seem to understand us and we do not un- 
derstand the teacher. 

If we could ever be sure that there is a superin- 
tending power of wisdom that looks after the indi- 
vidual interest—the individual interest, that is the 
thing. Not the interest of the ages, not the wel- 
fare of man, but your interest and mine, my brother 
and sister, then we could look with a calm and tran- 
quil eye upon the world. Can it be true? You 
may believe it, you may hope for it, you may have 
an absolute conviction of it, but cam you prove it? 
Have you never seen the righteous forsaken and his 
seed begging bread? I see it every day of my life. 
You may never have known it; the psalmist may 


never have met with it in his experience, but there 
is no man who walks the streets of New York on 
any day of any week of any month of any year who 
does not see a hundred instances. Yet the -educa- 
tion of the race goes on; mankind in the long run 
get trained, and educated, and disciplined, and are 
the better for their sorrows, and the wiser for their 
beating; but how is it with you and me? Is the 
individual perfected by suffering? Now and then he 
is. There are few of us, perhaps, who cannot think 
of somebody who is better, much better, is even 
transformed and transfigured, perhaps, by the hard- 
ship, the toil, the struggle, the disappointment, and 
the bitter sorrow of life. I know men and women 
who have been made saintly by it, who have been 
glorified by it, who are examples of courage, and 
fortitude, and patience, and sweetness in conse- 
quence of it; but for every one of those I know ten 
who have been crushed by it, soured, embittered, 
made utterly dejected and completely prostrated 
by'it. , 

Now the argument if it goes for anything must 
go so far as to show that Providence takes care of 
the individual, A Providence that does not take care 
of the individual is no Providence for me. 

Then there is a faith in the hereafter. Can it be 
proved? Before the faith in the hereafter can be 
truly consoling it must be familiar, close, near, vital; 
so familiar as to be a part of the mind, so that we 
believe it as a matter of course. How many who 
believe it, believe it so? Ihave been a clergyman 
more than thirty years, I have attended death-beds, 
Ihave waited upon funerals, I have seen people in 
all stages of disappointment, despondenoy, and grief; 
I have attended the funerals of old men and women, 
of men and women in middle life, of children who 
sat upon life’s threshold. 

It was always the same thing. I have never yet 
found people who welcomed death because it sprung 
open the golden door. I have never stood in a cham- 
ber of sorrow or before any company of mourners ata 
funeral where there was the least gleam of joy. The 
silent face of death, calm and placid as if gone to sleep 
on a pleasant journey, was a rebuke to the mourners 
draped in solemn and heavy crape, wiping the tears 
from their eyes and choking the sobs in their bosoms. 
Yet they believed in the hereafter. If I had breathed 
a misgiving of the hereafter in their presence they 
would have been horrified and shocked. And yet their 
faith, all faith, rests as a hazy tradition upon the 
mind. It is accepted as sufficient in our glad hours, 
it is praised when we are talking upon theological 
questions; but when the honr comes when this faith 
is to be the reed we lean on, then this faith, this 
orthodox belief, the Christian belief, we feel to 
bend and break under the lightest pressure that we 
trust to it. 

Then again before we can make this faith in the 
hereafter a perfect consolation, we must assume a 
great deal.. Suppose that it is true that we live 
again ; is it true that a perfect compensation will 
prevail in the hereafter? Are we sure that there 
justice will be rendered to everybody, that there the 
crooked will be made straight and the rough smooth ? 
The same Providence must rule the next life that 
rules this, Is that the rule here? The same love 
must govern the world to come that governs the 
world in which we live. Is the world as we see it 
full of love? What right have you to assume that 
there everything will be changed, that there Lazarus 
will rest sweetly in Abraham’s bosom, while here to 
the very last day of his death he is a miserable begger, 
grateful to the dogs who lapped his wounds? Is it 
not then an assumption ? are we not asking too much ? 
Everything in the way of consolation depends upon 
the reunion of those who are sundered, that we shall 
find our own again. Have we reason for thinking 
so? Suppose we do live again. Can we be per- 
fectly sure that the heart’s desire shall be gratified 
there? Then these misgivings will come. , Feel as 
certain of the hereafter as we may in our hours of 
calm thought, when the mind is disturbed and the 
heart is aked, and the conscience is agonized, then 
come examinations and speculations like these to 
keep us still in fear. And how few, after all, are 
really consoled! Men forget, or they think of 
something else, or they become interested in other 
methods, or their attention is called away to some 
accidental circumstance in their lives, or they fall 
back upon the society of their friends or their kin- 
dred, or they become materialists. 


Why do men live? We say, why are there not more 
suicides? Is it because of a dread of something 
after death that deters the will and makes us “rather 
bear the ills we have than fly to others we know not 
of”? Undoubtedly that is the case in a great many 
instances. I have myself known instances in which 
it was the case. and yet the numbers that have been 
restrained from suicide by considerations of this sort 
are very few. They are not perceptible in the tables 
of statistics, but hope a faith, that fate may bring a 
better day, that the rainstorm will pass off, that a 
door will be opened, that sometbing will bappen, 
an instinctive clinging to life, adetermination to fight 
it ont—this is what keeps men alive. The city of 
London is the largest, richest, most luxurious city in 
the world. Vicissitudes of fortune are greater there 
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than anywhere else ; the straggle, and toil, and agony 
of life are probably more intense in London than they 
are in any city of the world, and twenty years ago 
the number of suicides in London was 240 It varies 
from 260 on the one sids, to 213 on tae other; that 
was all the difference, and this difference was caused 
by modifications in the social system. In the year 
of their railway panicin London, when fortunes were 
shattered, and them that had had much had little or 
nothing, the rate touched its highest point. The 
next year it was a little better, and there are perhaps 
twenty suicides less. The next year things were 
more comfortable still, and the suiciderate decreased; 
and it ga down in good years, whèn prosperity 
returned, to 213, the lowest point. Then there came 
another convulsion, and it rose again to 250 ; and so 
it alternates, not at the bidding of men’s convictions, 
but according to the price of their bread. And the 
question was, is the burden of life tolerable, or is 
it not? If it is not, we go; if it is, we stay. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Selections. 


Chang Wau Ho. 


WHAT A CHINESE PRIEST THINKS OF PROPHETS AND THEO- 
LOGICAL MATTERS IN GENERAL. 

While in California I visited a joss house or rather a 
heathen church. In it were several ugly idols. These idols 
were all gaudily painted. They were made of paper puffed 
out .with wire, Some of them had many eyes, several hands, 
and now and then one had adouble head. They had eyes 
jn their knees, eyes in their stomachs, and eyes in the tops 
of their heads. Some had hands all around them, and all 
had long,.fierce-looking beards. A little child in our party 
was too frightened to look at these idols. She kept saying— 

‘Ob, mamma, it isso ugly! Take it away!” 

The heathen priest, was a very clever man. I found 
afterward that he had been a great reader. In this joss 
house he stood in front of the gods with his people, and 
they all worshiped and prayed together. They were 
thoroughly in earnest, and I believe every Chinaman 
believed his eternal salvation depended on his worship. 

I fonnd the priest Chang Wau Ho, J say, to be a man of 
great learning. After the service I went in behind the gods 
with a young interpreter—a young Chinese graduate from 
Yale, and had a long talk with him. 

“I see you have many gods?” I commenced. 

“ No,” he replied; through the interpreter, ‘‘ we only wor- 
ship one God.” ; 

“Then these are idols,” I remarked. : 

“No,” the Chinese do not worship idols, These are 
images to represent God--one God. We have many images, 
so that all the people can see at once, but each image repre- 
sents the same God.” 

“ Then you do not worship the images ?” 

“Oh, no, They are only to remind us of God. You 
Christians pray before the crucifix, and the Catholics even 
have an image of Christ and the Virgin Mary just as we 
have these images. We do not worship the images.” 

“Why do you have such ugly, deformed images?” I 
asked. “ Why do they bave double heads, many ears, and 
many eyes ?” 

« Well, God, you know, is omniscient, potential, and om- 
nipresent. We represent these attributes by the images. 
The many hands denote that God is omnipresent. The 
many eyes denote that he is omniscient—that he sees every- 
thing. 

“But why do you make such ugly looking images?” I 
asked, 

“Oh! that is the Chinese antique. They are not ugly to 
us. They made them so in the time of Confucius, and our 
people don’t like to change. It is our religious form. I see 
you Christians preserve religious forms, too. You have 
religious architecture—the Gothic, You have stiff angels 
after Fra Angelico, and angels quite deformed, after Sassa- 
ferato and the old religious artists. Why can’t we China- 
men preserve our antique religious art, even if it is ugly, as 
well as you ?” 

I found Chang Wau Ho, the Chinese priest, very radical. 
He defended himself. and his faith splendidly. Sometimes 
he was dreadfully irreligious, and aften, to me, sacrilegious. 
Once he replied: 

t Heathen ! who do you call heathen? To me” he said, 
“t every one is a heathen who does not believe in our relig- 
jon.” 

When I told bim that I thought Mohammed and Confu- 
cius and Buddha were impostors, his eyes snapped, the crim- 
son came to his cheeks, and he exclaimed: 

“Sø was your Christ an imposter!” 

“ Do you call all the prophets impostors—every one since 
Moses ?™ I asked, 

‘Yes, all who claim to be propheis—all who claim a 
spiritual connection with God. Zoroaster, the Persian 
prophet, was an imposter, and so was Buddha, who lived 
in Mecca, Confucius and Moses and Socrates were not 
prophets; they were simply wise men. They were great 
writera—great leaders. The prophets have all been ignorant 
men—sdventurers.” 

t What do you say of Brigham Young ? they have just 
declared him to be the only living prophet, seer, and inter- 
preter in the world !” I remarked. 

u Let two thousand years go by, and Brigham Young will 
be just as much respected as a prophet as is Zoroaster, 
Buddha or Mohammed. He is just as much a prophet 
as they. But they are all imposters. God ia too great to 
need a religious broker on earth, and every man who sets 
himself up a partner of God is a fraud.” 


Chasg Wau Ho’s language made me shudder. Stilll 
determined to draw him out. I wanted to hear just what 
this heathen had to say. | 

“Do you not believe in religion, Wau Ho?’ I com- 
menced. | 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘weare all alike. We all have tne same 
God. We all pray to him the same—the Chinamen, Turk, 
Englishmen, and South American. He is the same God all 
over the world, only each nation spells his name differently. 
We call him Joss, the Hindoos call him Bramola, the 
Greeks call him Theos; the Italian, Deus; the American | 
Indian, Great Spirit; the Frenchmen, Dieu; the German, 
Gott; the Americau, God; and so on. Every nation has, 
the same God, only they spell it different. The same God 
in twenty-six different nations has the same attributes—om- | 
niscience, omnipresence, potentiality. Every nation prays 
to him the same. You and I, though you call me a heathen, 
worship the same God, We believe precisely alike, except. 
when we come to the prophets, and then all the nations 
disagree.” 

‘What do you argue from that ?” J asked. 

“I argue this—the prophets are all imposters. 
cause all the trouble.” 

‘« All imposters—every one of them?” I exclaimed. 

t Yes, all human imposters. They make all the trouble. 
The world is cosmopolite as to God—we only differ when 
we come to the prophets. The prophets make all the wars 
-—cause all the bloodshed. The Turk and Russian would 
not be fighting now were it not for Christ and Mohammed. 
Who ever heard of two nations fighting about God? It isj 
these human impostors which they hitch on to God that 
cause all the wrangling and bloodshed.” 

**But how about Confucius ?” I asked. 

t" Confucius,” said Chang Wau Ho, “ was not a prophet. 
He did not claim to be a prophet. He was a teacher like 
Moses. They both expounded the laws, they both claimed to 
be human. Moses was a thief, a murderer and a liar—he stole 
the Egyptian jewels, murdered an Egyptian, and laid him in 
the sand. When Pharaoh found it out, Moses lied and fled 
the country. Such a man a prophet of God! Moses and Con- 
fucius did not have miraculous birthe. They were born 
regularly iike Brigham Young, and were teachers and 
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philosophers like Socrates. The fraudulent prophets Zoro- 
aster, Buddha, Mohammed, and Christ, all pretended to have 
miraculous births.” 

“ Who was the first prophet ?” I asked. 

“The first great prophet was Zoroaster, the founder of 
the Persian religion. He was born supernaturally, 600 years 
before your Christ. Then followed our Confucius, forty- 
three years afterward, and fourteen years later came Buddha; 
548 years after Buddha came your Christ, in Syria. So you 
see Zoroaster, Confucius, and Buddha, came almost together 
—within fifty-seven years, and then, 570 years after Christ, 
came Mohammed.” 

‘t How were each of the prophets born ?” 

“They were all born miraculously except Moses and Con- 
fucius. Zoroaster brought fire from heaven, and had a per- 
sonal interview with God himself, who gave him bis relig- 
ion. There are 250,000 of his followers in Bombay and 
Yezd~-a few more than the Mormons,” 

“ How about Buddha ?”’ 

“ Buddha was born in the seventh heaven. His mother 
was Maya,a virgin. After his birth he descended to the 
earth as a white elephant. Seven days after his birth his 
virgin mother died, and Buddha declared his mission, He 
won his wife, Gopa, by showing pluck in a public game, 
had five pupils, and performed miracles and withstood 
temptation. When he died they couldn’t light a fire to burn 
him; but a miraculous flames burst out of his bosom and 
consumed him. Buddha has 350,000,000 followers in Asia 
to-day.” 

“ What do you think of Christ ?” 

‘ We Chinese think the same of him as we do of Zoroaster, 
Buddha, and Mohammed. He had the same miraculous 
birth 1,500 years after Moses. He was born of a Virgin, like 
Buddha, and this woman is the mother of her own creator 
—her own God! He taught indolence and shiftlessness. He 
never worked a day in his life. He was a jaw-breaker and 
rebelled against the Government of Pontius Pilate. He 
made Judas believe that he was God. Judas said to the 
policeman when he came to arrest Jesus for blasphemy, 
‘There he is—arrest God if you can!’ When he saw that 
he, too, was deceived, and that the imposter was only a 
man, subject to arrest and trial like other law-breakers, 
Judas, broken-hearted, went out and hanged himself. 
Christ claimed to be the son of God asdid Buddha, Zoroaster, 
and Mohammed. He claimed to do miracles, but there is 
no evidence outside of the Bible that he did them. In the 
same way Mohammed did miracles, and proves it by the 
Koran. There are now about 300,000,000 believers in Christ, 
as follows: 180,000,000 Catholics, 75,000,000 Russian or 
Greek Catholics, and 45,000,000 Protestants. 


“ Was Mohammed’s birth peculiar,too ?” 


“« Yes, Mohammed also had a miraculous birth. He was 
born at Mecca 570 years after Christ. When he was born, 
the sacred fires of the Parsees were extinguished and the 
great palace was shaken. He retired to a cave, saw miracu- 
lous visions, and had convulsions, He married nine wives, 
and was expelled from Mecca, and went to heaven, where 
God made him his most beloved messenger. He called 
the followers of Zoroaster heathen infidels, and the Chris- 
tians in turn called him an imposter. Mohammed stole 
much of his religion from Christ. He stole polygamy from 
Moses and Solomon, that is, he indorsed the religion of 
Nosh, Abraham, Moses and the prophets, but he fought the 
Father-Son-and-Holy-Ghost trinity of Christ. He pro- 
nounced Christ an impostor. He said God was a unit, that 
he could not have a son, but that he could have a prophet, 
and that he, Mohammed, was appointed that prophet by the 
Angel Gabriel, the same angel that appeared to Moses 2,000 


years before. There are now in the world 800,000,080 fol- 
lowers of Mohammed.” 

‘* Have the teachings of the prophets Moses, Buddha, and 
Mohammed been similiar 2” 

‘They have all taught about the same code of morals. 
For instance, Confucius, who came 577 years before Christ, 
gives this rule for all men: : 

‘ ‘Do not unto others what you would not have others 
do unto you.’ 

“ Christ plagiarized this into the Golden Rule: 

“*Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you.’ 

‘Buddha stole it again and ground it through into this 
form: 

‘“ ‘The hat that hurts thine own head, force it not upon the 
head of thy neighbor.’ i 

“ AJl the prophets forbid murder, theft, lying, stealing, 
swearing, adultery, covetousness, parental disobedience, 
and command everybody to love the Lord. Christ said, 
‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ while Buddha said, ‘ Love 
all men.’ Again, Buddha stole from Moses. Moses said 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,’ 
Buddha said a thousand years afterwards, ‘Thou shalt not 
lie to man.’” 

“ Well, what do you argue from all this?” I asked. 

‘I argue this, that God is great, but that all the prophets 
from Moses down, through Buddha, Mohammed and Christ, 
to Joseph Smith, who have pretended to inspiration, who 
bave pretended to work miracles, or who have pretended 
to have any communication with God, were frauds and im- 
postors. ‘They were human like you and I, and only pre- 
tended inspiration to dupe their followers, Confucius, 
Socrates, Humboldt, Huxley—no honest philosopher— 
would pretend inspiration.” 

“Do our great men generally reject the prophets who 
wrought miracles ?” 

“In China they do. Sol find they do throughout the 
world. In Italy, Galileo, Dante, Raphael, and Boccacio 
denied all the prophets.” 

“ What Germans deny all the prophets ?” - 

“Schiller, Humboldt, Goethe, and Bismarck.” 

“Tn France ?” 

“ Mirabeau, Danton, Voltaire, Rousseau, Roland.” 

“In England?” ; 

“Ben Jonson, Shakspere, Bacon, Goldsmith, Aume, 
Gibbon, Disraeli, Reynolds, Huxley, Tyndall,” ete. 

s‘ In America ?” : 

‘* Franklin, ail the signers of the declaration of Independ- 
ence, Tom Paine, Jackson, Jefferson, Robert Ingersoll, 
James Monroe, John Q. Adams,” ete. 

“ Then what do you propose to do, there being such wide- 
spread doubt about the prophets and such a unanimity of 
belief in God ?” 

“Just thie: 1,400,000,000 believe im God and love and 
worship him; of these 300,000,000 believe in Christ; 800,- 
000,000 believe in Mohammed ; 350,000,000 believe in 
Buddha: 7,000,000 (Jews) believe in Moses; 150,000 believe 
in Joe Smith ; 850,000,000 believe in Confucius ; 150,000 
believe in Zoroaster, leaving 9,729,000 falsely called pagans, 
who love and believe in the same God, but they never had 
any prophet to believe in. 

t Then you would throw out ail the prophets and have 
all the world united in one, would you ?” 

“ Precisely. How absurd for 300,000,000 Christians to 
damn 1,000,000,000 outsiders who believe in the Christian’s 
God, but reject his prophets, And how absurd for 350,000, - 
000 God-loving, ,God-fearing, God-worshiping partisans of 
Confucius to damn 650,000,000 God-fearing and God-wor- 
shiping Christians and Isuddhists because they do not 
believe in the inspiration of the great Chinese lawgiver. 

“What the world should have,” said Chang Wau Ho, ‘is 
a complete religion; a religion that all the world can unite 
on—a religion based on reason and good, sound, practical, 
common sense. I don’t want a religion where you've got 
to believe unnatural stories about prophets coming into tae 
world on white elephants, or where a young woman has got 
to be the mother of her own Redeemer.” 

“Iseo the savants are all talking about a cosmopolite 
currency and a cosmopolite language,” I suggested. 

" Yes; and what we want more than anything else isa 
cosmopolite religion—a religion that all can indorse. Why 
should a little priest-ridden town of 5,000 people have ten 
churches and pay ten ministers to pull against each other ? 
Rather let us have one church and one minister in each 
town-~a grand temple like King Solomon’s where all the 
people can gather together and listen to the words of instruc- 
tion, and pray straight up to God without any prophets or 
mediators to make us wrangle over their ritualism and antag- 
onistic dogmas,” l 

This is what the heathen said.—_ Hi Perkins, N. Y. Times. 


So 


Will Scholasticus Explain ? 


Mn, Eprror: I have been interested in reading ‘‘ Sepher 
Toldoth Jeschu,” translated by Scholasticus, as it appeared 
in your cclumns, and think it isa very important addition 
to our literature, if the claim as to its antiquity can be sub- 
stantiated. Infidels don't like to be fooled; and when they 
use a big gun, as this is, against their enemies, they don’t 
want it toexplode. If this book was in existence before 
the evangelists wrote their little stories, the probabilities 
are good that they were acquainted with it. Which was 
first, Jeachu or Jesus? Kephas or Petros? Give us proof, 

Yours, Custus Morum. 


aly -a 


Fear para)yzes the brain. Progress is born of courage. 
Fear believes—courage doubts. 
and prays—courage stands erect and thiuks. Fear is bar- 
barism—courage is civilization. Fear is religion—courage 


is sclence.—-Jngersoil. 


Fear fails upon the earth | 


ABS. 
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Prophecies Concerning Christ. 


PARKERVILLE, N. J., April 9, 1878. | 

D. M. Bennert, Dear Sir: Is there any such a thing in 
the Old Testament as a prediction of a Christ? Are the 
passages in the New Testament that are quoted from the 
Old, and claimed to be prophecies of the person called Jesus, 
to be relied on as predictions of a real personage. f 

There are some good Liberal people here who think it a 
very strange thing that the monody in the fifty-third chapter 
of Teaiah can be used almost word for word to describe the 
martyrdom of Jesus. But I would ask you, would not this 
lamentation compare favorably with the sufferings of many 
other prophets, martyrs, as well as it is applied to the rejected 
mission and martyrdom of Jesus Ghrist i =! Ale be extreme- 

to hear your opinion on the subject. 
AU Teapeettully yours, s T. M, WHITE. 

REPLY.—There are of course, several passages and places 
in the Old Testament which our Christian friends insist are 
prophecies of the advent of the Messiah into the world, but 
when these several passages are closely examined it is found 
that it is a forced construction that makes them prophecies 
referring to the appearance of Jesus among men. Thomas 
Paine effectually disposed of these claims, and showed that 
not one of the so-called prophecies was truthfully suscepti- 
ble of the application claimed for it. A few of the most 
prominent and pretentious may be alluded to. 

1. The passage more frequently. alluded to than almost 
any other as a prophecy of Christ is in Isaiah vii, 14-16. 
“Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall 
call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, 
that he may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good: 
for before the child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose 
the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of 
both her kings.” 

It does not require a very sound scholar to see that this 
prediction has no application to Christ. The term that a 
virgin shall conceive and bear ason is the only point that 
has any application, and that is only apparent. The word 
translated virgin, does not mean virgin in the strict sense of 
the word butsimply ayoung woman, The points of disagree- 
ment are: Jesus was not named Immanuel ; we have no 
account that his diet consisted of milk and honey any more 
than any other child of his time, and if he had eaten of them, 
they would not necessarily have enabled him to refuse the 
evil and choose the good, The part that refers to two kings 
is utterly irrelevant to Jesus and his time. 

The facts pertaining to the matter seem to be just these: 
Ahaz, King of Judah was beset by Rezin, King of As- 
syria, and Pekah, King of Israel, and Isaiah delivered a 
message to him assuring him he should be delivered from his 
enemies. Abaz asked for a sign, when Isaiah repeated the 
two verses quoted. If his words alluded to the birth of the 
Son of God to be born into the world seven hundred years 
afterwards, how obscure and ridiculous it was in Isaiah to 
mislead Ahaz in that way ; and if the child alluded to meant 
Jesus to be born of Mary, how wrong to give it to Ahaz asa 
sign and guidance relative to the danger then besetting him. 
It would be trifling with his troubles and anxieties. In the 
language of Paine, ‘‘It would have been mocking and insult- 
ing nonsense for Isaiah to have assured Ahaz as a sign that 
those two kings should not prevail against him, that a child 
should be born seven hundred years after his death ; and 
that before the child so born should know to refusè the evil 
and choose the good, he, Ahaz, should be delivered from 
the danger which immediately threatened him.” 

The following chapter in Isaiah discloses the fact that it 
was his own child that he alluded to, for his own wife or 
mistress was at that time pregnant by him. Hesays: "And 
I took wnto me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah the prieat 
and Zechariah son of Jeberechiah. And I went unto the 
prophetess and she conceived and bare a son, mate 
Behold I and the children whom the Lord hath given meare 
for signs and for wonders in Israel” (Isa, viii. 2, 3,18). Thus 
one of the remarkably specious prophecies upon examina- 
tion resolves itself into very thin air. It had no more aliu- 
sion to Jesus Christ than it had to Joseph Smith or Joseph 
Cook. 

The next passages most frequently alluded to as a proph- 
ecy of Christ is the monody spoken of by our friend, 
found in Ieaiah (chap. liii). It is usually regarded as a 
prophecy, but if the language is noticed, it will be seen that 
it is mostly in the past tense, and applied to a person who 
had lived, and not to one who should come into existence 
seven hundred years later. If the monody on some person 
who had died was meant for a prophecy of some one who, 


centuries afterward, should live, it was badly written, and | 


calculated to deceive amy reader. If a prophecy is so ob- 
scurely written that no person could tell that it was meant 
for a prophecy, it might just as well have never been writ- 
ten. But, waving this objection, it cannot be seen that the 
language beara any special reference to the son of Mary, 
any more than to thousands of others who have lived in the 


world before and since the words were uttered. They cer-' April 20th.” 


` 


tainly do not closély apply to Jesus, the Jewish reformer. 
Whoever Isaiah was speaking of was said to have opened 
not his mouth, that he was taken from prison and judgment, 
and that he made his grave with the wicked and with the 
tich, Now, Jesus dtd open his mouth; he was not taken 
from prison; he did not make his grave with the wicked 
nor with the rich. So the language does not fit his case 
with much accuracy. 

It has been thought by some Bible students that Jeremiah 
was the person Isaiah was bemoaning, and it would seem 
to be far more probable that it {was he than that it was 
Jesus, Matthew was the first to claim that the language of 
Isaiah applied to Jesus, His language is this: ‘‘ When the 
evening was come, they brought unto him [Jesus] many 
that were possessed of devils, and he cast out the spirits 
with his word, and healed all that were sick, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by Esais the prophet, saying, 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.’ But in 
the language of Isaiah, not a word is said about devils or 
casting them out. The business of casting out devils seems 
not to have been followed or known except about the time 
of Jesus. Previous to that time devils had not been heard 
of, Matthew being the first of the Bible writers who men- 
tioned them. About the time Jesus was said to have lived in 
Palestine it must have been a pretty devilish time, for they 
were cast out of people in great numbers, One woman had 
seven, and two thousand were cast out of one man, or at 
least devils enough were driven from him to enter into that 
number of swine and cause them to rush into the sea and 
be destroyed. Each of the swine must have had a devil, or 
else a single devil had to divide himself up between sev- 
eral of the hogs, which would seem to be a difficult feat 
even for a devil to perform. At all events, Matthew did 
not make & happy agreement between Isaiah’s words and 
the devils that Jesus busied himself in driving ont. 

There are several other passages in the Old Testament 
held to be prophecies, referring to Christ, but they are not 
quoted as often or with as much confidence as those alluded 
to. We will hardly take the time now to repeat them, or to 
show that they actually had no more allusion to Jesus than 
to any other person. That there was a Messianic idea 
long entertained by the Jewish people, must be admitted, 
but it was of a temporal prince who should reign in Jerusa- 
lem in great splendor, and who would restore the pros- 
perity and happiness that once prevailed over their un- 
happy country. If ever so much is claimed for the 
prophets, and the correctuess of what they said, their utter- 
ances entirely failed to convey to the people the least cor- 
rect idea of what the coming of the Messiah would be like. 
In this view, though the prophecies are admitted to be gen- 
uine, they must be set down as total failures. 

—_ 


At It Again. 


The cultured editor, in his issue of the 25th ult., again 
‘holds us up in an unfavorable light, and uses his best efforts 
—or rather his worst—to place us in a false position before the 
Liberal public. With a feeling almost amounting to loath- 
ing, we once more recur to the subject of these misrepresen- 
tations—it having become as odious to us as it has to our 
readers. So long, however, as these efforts are made to 
misrepresent and malign us, we know no other way than to 
truthfully defend ourselves. Justice to all parties concerned, 
including our readers, seems to demand this much. We 
will endeavor to he as brief as possible, å 

The editor of The Index again refers to the McKesson & 
Robbins matter. It appears to be a godsend to him, which 
he cannot refer to too often. He says we tried to escape 
the disgrace he proved upon us by pleading cowardice. 
That is about as near the truth as he has come in any of the 
statements he has made about us. If he had said that it was 
good-nuiure instead of cowardice that induced us to give 
D. C. Robbins the statement we did, he would have been far 
more truthful. If we had done Mr. Robbing an unintended 
injustice, and he wished us to place him right before his 
Christian friends, we were easily persuaded to accede to his 
wishes. We repeat, this arose more from an accommodat- 
ing spirit than from cowardice. But it suits the cultured 
man best to have it the latter. As to the forgery, we 
showed by two reliable witnesses—and this can be increased 
by a third—that we said to Mr. Robbins that we felt that 
we had his tacit consent, at least, for the use of his name to 


‘the circular, and that we omitted the explanation to which 


we were entitled at his urgent request. He repeated the 
opposition he felt to the Comstock laws, as well as showed 
that he had done more to expose them than we at that time 
had done. 

The troublesome editor says that we “wince under his 
exposure of our mendacity.” Very false. There has been 
no “ mendacity” on our part, and no “wincing.” We have 
simply been under the necessity of exposing his falsehoods 
and misrepresentations. 

The querulous editor refers to our publishing a part of 
Mr. Frothingham’s sworn affidavit, which showed that the 
editor had used Mr, F.’s name not only without Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s consent, but in spite of his positive injunctions to the 
contrary; also to our declining to publish Mr, Frothing- 
ham’s apology for Mr. Abbot. In this matter the cultured 
gentleman purposely does us injustice, as he has in nearly 
every instance where he has referred to us. He endeavors 
to induce his readers to believe tnat we objected to the pub- 
lication of Mr. Frothingham’s letter from a desire to injure 
him, Hear his language : 


t‘ His [our] motive was evident enough; he had got hold 
of a useful calumny, and meant to make the moat of it. 
But Mr. Frothingham, knowing the villainous injustice 
done by it, and not choosing to be used as its instrument, 
sent @ third letter in full vindication of our course respect- 
ing his name. Mr. Bennett did not dare to make a third 
refusal, but printed the letter in TEE TRUTA SEEKER of 


This entire statement—a part of which only is here given: 
—is a misrepresentation, and Mr. Abbot well knows it. The’ 
facts of the case are just these: Mr. Abbot, in January last, 
quoted from a Tribune advertisement to show that we had 
committed forgery, We felt that we had not committed 
forgery, and, to show that Mr. Abbot himself had done quite 
as much in that direction, we quoted from a sworn affidavit 
of Mr. O. B. Frothingham, stating positively amd unequivo- 
cally that the use Mr. Abbot had made of his (Frothing- 
ham’s} name was without authority, The language of the: 
affidavit isin this wise: 

“ And this defendant alleges that he was not the author. 
of said circular, or any part thereof, and that he did not: ~ 
direct nor take any part in the publication of said words,, 
and that this defendant did not compose, sign, or publish,. 
concerning the plaintiff [A. K. Butts], or at all, the said: 
words alleged to be a libel, nor did be authorize, cause, or: 
consent to the composition, signing, or publication thereof; 
or any part thereof, but, on the contrary, protested against: 
the insertion of said words in said circular, and requested: 
the person proposing said publication [F. E. Abbot] not to: 
publish said words, and that the same were published with-- 
out his knowledge and contrary to his request. ` 

- “QO, B. FROTHINGHAMN. - 


t Subscribed and sworn to, Feb, 9, 1876, before Thomas: ji 


Pruden, notary public, city of New York.” 


We deemed this positive, sworn statement of Mr. Froth. -. 
ingham as to the use of hia name quite as conclusive aa to - 
Mr. Abbot’s using the name of another without authority- 
as the mere unsworn and unsupported statement of Mr, 
D. C. Robbins. But this placed Mr, Abbot in a very un-- 
pleasant position. He began to realize how pleasant a thing: 
it was to be accused of forgery. The charge was brought. 
home to his own door, and. he needs must do something to 
remove the odium resting upon him. He requested Mr.. 
Frothingham to say something to relieve him from the very 
unpleasant predicament in which he was placed. Mr. Froth- 
ingham is a very kind-hearted man, and his generous im- 
pulses prompted him to write a letter saying that Mr, Abbot. 
had permission to use his name to certain documents.. 
Mr. Abbot, on March 16th, sent us a copy of this letter, and! 
requested us to pablish it. We saw at a glance that it made: 
Mr. Frothingham deny his sworn affidavit, and we very; 
much disliked to have him placed in that attitude before: 
the public. We at once wrote to Mr. Abbot, expressing: 
these views, and giving them as a reason why it would be: 
better not to publish the letter. Our only objection to pub-- 
lishing it was the contradictory attitude in which it would! 
place Mr, Frothingham, for whom we entertain the highest. 
respect. At the same time we wrote to Mr. Frothingham,, 
giving him our view of the matter and inclosing to him Mr.. 
Abbot’s communication. We received the following note: 
in reply: 

50 Wxsr 36TH STREET, March 21, 1878. 

My DEAR SIR: Iam greatly obliged to you for submit-- 
ting to me Mr, Abbot's communication. I have written to. 
him taking the responsibility of its non-appearance in THE. 
TRUTH SEEKER, He is in an inflamed state of mind in con-- 
sequence of Mr. Butts’ letter and will probably insist on. 
some form of reply ; and that I do not object to, for the: 
matter is quite simple and may be made'intelligible to any- 
candid mind. But the method of vindicating himself that. 
he chooses seems to me likely to do more harm than good, 
for it will not only revive an old dispute, but will revive; - 
it under aspects of peculiar bitterness and fury. My owu 
desire is for honorable peace; but neither peace nor honor 
are to be obtained by printing criminations and recriming- 
tions, partial statements and partisan declarations, It is hard, 
enough to get at the truth with all the advantages of candor 
and calmness; it is simply impossible to get at it by the: 
method of personal controversy. Your own fairness. and: 
soberness of judgment make me confident that you wilk 
not lend your paper to reckless assertions on either side, 

Yours sincerely, O. B. FROTHINGHA M, 

This letterbreathes the spirit of candor and goodness, but kow 
different the spirit manifested by Mr. Abbot. Although we: 
wrote him the only reason we had for postponing the publica.. 
tion of his communication and Mr. Frothingham’s letter, say-- 
ing that we had submitted the matter to Mr. F. and would da: 
as he directed, and though Mr, F. wrote him that he took the: 
responsibility of its non-appearance, Mr. Abbot now, with the. 
most obvious dishonesty and unfairness, endeavors to make: 
his readers believe that we hesitated to publish the letter from. 
malicious motives, and that we might use a calumny to his. 
injury. This isa very fair sample of Mr, Abbot’s entire treat- 
ment of us, and we think no candid person can fail to see the 
falseness of the man’s motives and representations, 

Well, the "inflamed state” of the man’s mind would not 
allow him to suffer the unpleasant malter to rest. He again 
importuned Mr. Frothingham to write something that would 
place the cultured editor in a better light before the public, 
Mr, F. again tried to accommodate the cultured editor 
aforesaid, and sent usa somewhat modified statement for 
the purpose of screening Mr. Abbot. We still th ught he 
was too generous in placing himself in a very unenviable posi- 
tion for the sake or doing a kindness to Mr. Abbot, and we 
again addressed him a note suggesting the propriety of defer- 
ring the publication for a time at least. In response to 
which we received a note from him thus: 

50 WEST 36TH STREET, March 29, 1978, 

Drax Sir: Though differing from you entirely in regard 
to the probable effect of printing my note—for I cannot. 
conceive how Mr. Butts can make my conduct appear in 
an unfavorable light—I am quite willing to postpone it, 
Please withhold it for the present. If, as you tell me, matters. 
are quiet and likely to remain so. I certainly, though absolute- 
ly free from self-reproach and fearless of any consequences 
shall notre-awaken strife. Please therefore retain this letter 
till you hear again from me, Yours truly, 

O. B. Froramanam. 

In addition to the two notes we wrote to Mr. Frothing- 
ham, we sent a confidential friend up to see him, and to 
present our views upon the subject, and to more fully learn, 
his wishes as to whether we should publish that which 
seemed a flat contradiction to his affidavit. The friend was 
very courteously received. Mr, F. expressed himself as 
much obliged to ys for the interest we had taken in the mat- ` 


— 


ter, and for hesitating ‘to publish the letters alluded to. He 
was satisfied our motives were of the kindest nature, etc. 
He again requested that we should withhold the letter. 
Thia action of his further shows the falgity'of Mr. Abbot's 
representations. We were actuated by the best motives 
foward Mr., Frothingham, and not by ill,will toward Mr, 
Abbot. 

Again, the inflamed and sore condition of the Jndez man’s 
‘mind would not willingly let the matter rest—he has a rest- 
less mind at best—and again he importuned Mr. Frothing- 
‘ham to do and say something to relieve him. 

The kindness of Mr, Frothingham’s nature again prompted 
him to do what be could to appease Mr. Abbot's troubled 
mind. He wrote the third letter to screen Mr. Abbot, 
in which he stated he had authorized Mr. Abbot to affix 
-his name to an appeal in behalf of the Jndez, but he did 
not say that he had authorized Mr. Abbot to use his 
name: to injure Mr. Butts. This letter we readily pub- 
‘lished, it appearing in our issue for April 20, 1878. It par- 
tially exonerated Mr. Abbot, but only in part.. When Mr. 
‘Frothingham made a sworn statement that “he did not 
compose, sign, or publish concerning Mr. Butts the words 
-contained in that circular, nor did he ever authorize, cause 
or Consent to the composition, signing, or publication there- 
of, or any part. thereof, but on the contrary, protested 
against the insertion of said words in said circular, and re- 
quested Mr. Abbot not to publish said words in said circu- 
lar, and that they were published without his knowledge, 
and contrary to his request,” he undoubtedly swore to the 
simple truth ; and on the strength of that sworn affidavit, 

’ Mr. Butts withdrew the suit he had commenced in the Su- 
perior Court of this city. When Mr. Frothingham, in his 
letter in April last, admitted that he had authorized Mr. 
Abbot to append his name to an appeal in behalf of the Jn- 
dex, be by no means meant that he had authorized Mr. Ab- 
bot to append his name to a note of band, or to & libel 
against Mr. Butts, and most assuredly did he not intend to 
say his sworn affidavit contained a word of falsehold. Mr. 
Abbot's talk about the affidavit being drawn by an attorney, 
and in legal phraseology, is simply pitiful. Does he mean 
to say that Mr. Frothingham ‘is so simple as to employ an 
attorney to draw up an affidavit according to dictation, and 
then sign it and make oath to it, when it was false? No, 
Mr. Frothingham is not that kind of man. It is much 
like Abbot’s making a plea of ignorance and imbecility 


for Ingersoll in signing the petition which has been hitherto 


alluded to. These are only illustrations of Abbot’s un- 
truthfulness. Neither Ingersoll nor Frothingham are men 
so weak or ignorant as not to.know what kind of documents 
they sign or make oatn to; but Abbot is the man, when he 
thinks he can injure us by so doing, to place them in that 
position. The facts in the case are these: Mr, Frothingham 
authorized Abbot.to append his name to an appeal in behalf 
of the Index, but did not authorize him to malign or libel 
Mr. Butts, which Mr. Abbot did. The reason Mr. Butts 
did not proceed against Mr, Abbot was because of his im- 
pecuniosity. Mr. Butts thought a judgment against Abbot 
would be valueless. Not so. with Frothingham—a judg- 
ment against him would be good, and Butts considered that 
he had a good case for recovering damages. But, upon Mr. 
Frothingham’s oath that his name was appended to those 
libelous words without his authority, and in opposition to 
his protest, Butts,.as we said, withdrew the suit, Here is 
the whole truth, and we leave it with our readers to decide 
which is the most guilty of forgery--F. E. Abbot or D. M. 
Bennett—and whether Mr. Abbot does not live in sucha 
kind of glass house: as renders throwing stones dangerous 
amusement ? : 

Mr. Abbot's fling—-‘‘ Mr. Bennett did not gara to make a 
third refusal"—is eminently worthy of the man. What 
was there that made us ‘not dare”? We had clearly 
made our views known, 8nd when Mr, Frothingham wrote 
us the third letter— modified ag it was—requesting that 
it be published, we of course cheerfully complied. We 
published it, not because we ‘‘did not dare” to do other- 
wise, but because we had no wish to do otherwise. We 
wished to accommodate Mr. Frothingham. We withheld 
the other letter, as we have fully shown, upon his express 
authority and by his request. Our ‘‘dare”’ was as great in 
one instance as the other. We always dare do the right 
thing, 

The cultured editor superciliously aska: “ Who is this D. 
M. Bennett, forsooth?” We will inform the gentleman that 
the party inquired about is one not without faults and. im- 
perfections, but one who sims to do his duty, so far as he per- 
ceives it, and does not pretend to be cultured, nor highly 
respectable. He claims to be moral, to act from honorable 
motives, and to be able to tell the truth quite as correctly 
as the cultured editor himself. 

Mr. Abbot applies to our course the mean epithet, “ de- 
liberate scoundrelism of the most transparent kind,” which 
is too contemptible to deserve notice. His insulting and 
abusive allusion to T, C. Leland as ‘‘a dupe, an accomplice, 
a defamer and a doer of dirty work,” etc., is characteristic 
of the man Who uses such epithets, and of the ease with 
which a person with bad motives can asperse and bespatter 
one far superior to himself. But Mr. Leland is quite able 
to speak in his own behalf, and our defense of him is quite 
unnecessary. 

Three persons have stepped out of their way to damage us, 
and, as it seemed to us, with insufficient cause. These are 
Anthony Comstock, Seth Wilbur Payne, and Francis El- 
lingwood Abbot. Hach one seemed determined to injure 
us all in his power. Were we compelled to trust ourselves 
to the tender mercies of either, we are sure we should not 
select the last one named. 

Mr, Abbot began these personalities, and without ade- 
quate cause. 


As we have before said, we never uttered an , blood be shed ” (Gen. ix, 5, 6). 
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against our wishes. We have by no means wished 
to continue these disgraceful personalities, but have felt 
compelled to’ defend ourselvės against vile attacks in the; 
way we have. We formerly felt a high degree of respect 
for the editor of The Index, but his. course towards us for 
the last eight months, his malicious misrepresentations, his 
mawkish fawning to popular prejudices, his servility to 
the ultra element of pseudo-respectability, his readiness to 
surrender the personal, individual rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution of our country and the principles of Amer- 
ican liberty in-order to appear respectable in the eyes of 
our orthodox opponents, but, most.of all, his envy, jealousy, 
enmity, malignity, contentiousness, fault-finding, effrontery, 
restlessness, fussiness, flaw-picking, carping, perverting 
hypercriticism,. meanness, prevarication, falsehood, a re- 
lentless, stubborn, persistent effort to injure others—all these 
nave gradually but surely changed that feeling of respect 
to one of utter contempt. 

We hope we shall not again be under the necessity of 


noticing the gentleman or his unfriendly attacks. 


f > 
— ee 


What I Don’t Believe—No. 34. 


299. I fail to see perfect harmony between those pass- 
ages relative to God’s tempting his creatures; on the one 
hand—‘t Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God: for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man” (James i, 13); on the other hand, 
“ And it came to pass after these things that God did tempt 
Abraham ”. (Gen. xxii, 1); “ And the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Israel, and he moved David against them 
to say, Go number Israel and Judah” (2 Sam. xxiv, 1); 
°° Lord, thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived” 
[marginal reading, enticed] (Jer. xx, i) ; ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation ” (Matt. vi, 13). 

300, On the possibility of God’s lying there is equal dis- 
agreement, First, ‘God is not man that he should lie” 
(Num. xxiii, 19); “ It was impossible for God to lie” (Heb. 
vi, 18). Second, ‘‘ Ab, Lord God, surely thou hast greatly 
deceived this people” (Jer. iv, 10); ‘‘ Wilt thou be alto- 
gether unto me asa liar ?” (Jer. xiv, 18); “ For this cause 
God shall send them strong delusion, that they should be- 
lieve a lie” (2 Thess. ii, 11); ‘‘ Now therefore the Lord hath 
put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets, 
and the Lord hath spoken evil concerning thee” (1 Kings 
xxii, 23); “Then God sent an evil spirit ” (Judges ix, 23) ; 
“ And if the prophet be: deceived when he hath spoken a 
thing, I, the Lord, deceived that prophet ” (Ezek. xiv, 9). 

301. On the unity of God an equal disagreement is 
found : First, “The Lord our God is one Lord” (Deut. vi, 
4); There is none other God but one” (1 Cor. viii, 4). Sec- 
ond, * For there are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost” (1 John'y, 7), 

301, On the subject of human sacrifice there is an evident 
want of harmony. On the one hand we have, ‘‘ Take heed 
to thyself that thou be not snared by following them [the 
Gentiles] . for every abomination to the Lord which 
he hateth have they done to their gods : for even their sons 
and their daughters have they burnt in the fire of their 
gods ” (Deut. xii, 30, 31). On the other hand, we have such 
passages as these : ‘‘ And he [God] said, take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into 
the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt offer- 
ing ” (Gen. xxii, 2).. ‘‘The king [David] took the two sons 
of Rizpah and the five sons of Michal . . , 
and he delivered them into the hands of the Gibeonites, and 
hanged them in the hill before the Lord. And 
after that God was entreated for the land” (2 Sam. xxi, 8, 9, 
14). 

303 By the foliowing contradictory passages it is seen that 
God both approves and commands burnt offerings, and dis- 
approves and condemns the same. In the first place we 
have the following: “ Thou shalt offer every day a bullock 
for a sin-offering for atonement ” (Ex. xxix, 36); “On the 
tenth day of this seventh month there shall be a day of 
atonement ; it shall be a holy convocation unto you, and ye 
shall afflict your souls and offer an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord” (Lev. xxiii, 27); ‘‘ And thou shall burn the 
whole ram upon the altar. it is a sweet savor ; an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord ” (Hx.. xxix, 18) ; “ And 
the priest shall burn all on the altar to be a burnt: sacrifice, 
an offering made by fire, of a sweet savor unto the Lord” 
(Lev. i, 9). Per contra, we find passages like these : ‘‘ For 
I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the 
day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt concern- 
ing ,burnt offerings or sacrifices” (Jer. vii, 22); ‘ Your 
burnt offerings are not acceptable, nor your sacrifices aweet 
unto me” (Jer. vi, 20); ‘‘ Will I eat the flesh ‘of bulls, or 
drink the blood of goats? Offer unto God thanksgiving and 
pay thy vows unto the Most High” (Ps. 1, 13, 14); “Bring 
no more vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto 
me; the new moons and Sabbaths, the calling of assem- 
blies, I cannot away with: itis iniquity, even the solemn 
meeting. To what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord. Iam full of the 
burnt offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts, and I de- 
light not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 
goats. When ye come to appear before me, who hath re- 
quired this at your hands” (Is. i, 13, 11, 12). 

304, I fail to see a divine agreement between these pass- 
ages in relation to blood shedding ; on the one side, “At 
the hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of! 
man! Whogo ‘sheddeth ‘man’s blood, by man shall his 
On the other: ‘‘ And the 


uncomplimentary word against, him until he began to revile | Lord set, a mark upon. Cain, Jest any finding him should kill 
and misrepresent ua, The duartel hay heen forced npon us | him” (Gen, iy, 10). 


images, thus : 
image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above; 
or that is in the earth beneath” (Ex. xx, 4); on the one 


ASS. 


805. There is no more unison on the subject of making: 
‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven. 


hand, and on the other this : ‘‘ Thou shalt make two cheru- 
bims of gold. and the cherubims shall stretch 
forth their wings on high, covering the mercy seat “with. 
their wings, and their faces shal} look one to another ¥ (Bx. 
xxv, 18, 20). 

306. It-is much the same on the subject of improvidence, f 
thus: ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow: 
they toil not, neither do they spin. . ... If God so clothes. 
the grass of the field, . shall he Aat much more clothe. 
your... Therefore take no thought, saying, What: shall- 
we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we: 
be clothed? . .. Take therefore no thought for the mor- 
row ” (Matt. vi, 28, 30, 31, 36). ‘'Give to every man that- 
asketh of thee; and of him that taketh away thy goods ask: 
them not again. . .. And lend, hoping for nothing again,- 
and your reward shall be great ” (Luke vi, 30, 35). ‘* Sell. 
that ye have, and give alms” (Luke xii, 33); while on the 
opposite side we have: “But if any provide not- for his: 
own, especially those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel” (1 Tim. v, 8). “A 
good man leaveth an inheritance to his children’s children” 
{Prov. xiii, 22); and others of similar character. : 

[TO BE CONTIKUED.] 


The Watkins Convention. 

Forty speakers have already promised to be present at 
the Watkins Freethinkers’ Convention. i 

Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit, writes: “I will come and 
‘boil down’ into due brevity what I may have to say, ag 
you will bave a good many speakers there, I hope hearers 
may be plentiful in proportion, and that all may learn how 
to make wise use of their freedom of thought, and how 
best to guard and keep sacred liberty of conscience for 
each and all, unfettered by partial or unjust laws.” i 

Hon. E. P. Hurlburt, late Judge of the Supreme Court,: 
who has been for over fifty years an outspoken Freethinker, 
writes that he shall attend the Convention, : 

There will be a number of speakers from a distance at the 
Convention, who should be invited to speak. at various. 
places in our State before they return home. Arrange- 
ments should at once be made for a Liberal meeting in 
every town where there are a dozen Liberals, The follow- 
ing are some of the speakers who can remain and work in: 
the State for a short time if desired: Giles B. Stebbins, of- 
Detroit ; Wm. Ellery Copeland, Nebraska; Ella E. Gibson, 
Philadelphia; Prof. J. H. W. Touhey, Boston; William §, 
Bell, Massachusetts; Dr. J. L. York, California ; Theron. 
C. Leland, Prof, A. L. Rawson, Mrs. Clara Neyman, New. 
York ; Mr, Charles Ellis, Boston ; Mrs. P. R. Lawrence, 
Quincy, Mass.; and Mrs. Grace L. Parkhurst, Elkland, Pa, 
These should all go to work to increase the interest in Lib- 
eralism that we hope will be engendered at the Convention. 

Those who desire to put up at a first-class boarding. 
house at Watkins—terms, one dollar per day—can commu- 
nicate with either of the following ladies : Mrs, Stoel, Mrs, 
Graham, Mrs. Ringer, Mrs. H. Skinner. Hach is the propri- 
etress of a boarding-house. 

The Shaker sect is to be well represented at Watkins by 
Elder Evans, Mr. G. A. Lomas, editor of The Shaker, and 
many others. This is about the only Christian hody that 
believes in liberty of thought and speech. 

Many will be pleased to listen to that earnest female 
speaker, Ella E. Gibson, of Philadelphia, who has been 
doing such good work for the Liberal cause during the past. 
year. 

B. F, Underwood writes : 
result from the Convention.” 

We are sure Dr. J. L. York, of California, the earnest 
worker of the Pacific States, will be cordially ‘welcomed by 
his Eastern friends. He deserves it. 

Thousands of Spiritualists and other Freethinkers will be 
gratified to meet the great traveler and lecturer, Dr. J. M. 
Peebles, at Watkins, ‘ 

It will be a rich treat to hearjthe eloqueat Fred. Douglas, © 
of Washington, speak for the liberty of thought and ex- 
pression. He knows what the word “liberty ” means. 

Dr. J. R. Monroe, editor of the Seymour Times, writes 
that he shall try and attend the Convention, Ifthe Doctor 
can speak as well‘as he writes, and in the same vein, we 
may expect a rich entertainment. 

Col. Ingersoll can be sure of an immense sudience. The 
trouble will be that if it is announced in advance that he is 
to speak, the whole town will be thronged with an eager 
multitude, each of whom will desire to hear the most elo- 
quent orator in America. The Colonel will be at home at 
this Convention. 

As to music, Prof. Hudson and his two lady associates 
will add very much to the interest of the occasion. He is 
known as the Liberal Sankey'of the West, but he far sur- 
passes the orthodox Sankey, and his songs being of the 
Liberal, progressive character are very much more enter- 
taining. 

The editor of this paper expects of course to be on hand, 
and hopes to meet a goodly number of his friends. 


et G 
JAMES Parton announces as the subject of his address at 
the Freethinkers’ Convention, “ The Coming Man’s Re- 
ligion.” 


“I expect great good will 


——— —__—_—_——. 
Rev. W. E, COPELAND, of Nebraska, will address the 
Watkins Freethinkers’ Convention on “A View of the 
Situation by a Frontiersman.” 


Hon. Exizur Wrient, of Boston, will read a paper at 
the Freethinkers’ Convention at Watkins entitled ‘ Qreed_ 
and Religion as a Cultivator of Political Hypocrisy,” 


AOU 


Selections. 


Religion not History.—Continued. 
BY F. W. NEWMAN, . 
Emeritus Professor, of University College, London. 


The moment we begin to criticise the discourses 
to the Jews in the fourth gospel, the argument takes 
another turn, namely, if they were ever uttered as 
we read them, they bring no honor, but only dishonor, 
on him who uttered them; who puzzles where he 
ought to instruct, denounces where he onght to 
explain, irritates, exasperates, equivocates, shuffles, 
and seems to do all in his power to rouse violent 
resentment. Since I distinctly profess that I do not 

. believe Jesus ever to have spoken any of these 
discourses, I hope that no reader will charge on me 
that in these remarks I am attacking him. They are 
to'me simply incredible. It is transparent that the 
respondents to Jesus are men of straw, who talk in 
a silly way to be a foil setting off his wisdom. 
But when we pass to grand address and prayer in 
John xiii, 31; xvii., the objection is quite of another 
kind; viz., similar to that against the two miracles 
zbove. All the eleven were present at these majestic 
utterances; yetno hint of them comes out in the other 
gospels. How could the apostles have forgotten so 
signal, so striking, so unprecedented an address at 
go critical a moment? Could they have failed to 
see its supreme interest, and their bounden duty to 
transmit it to all the disciples? He lays down for 
them a new commandment of mutual love, announces 
the new claim of being himself the image of God, 
makes a new promise concerning the Comforter, 
lays down a new duty of praying in his name (xvi, 
24) and for the first time assumes for himself the 

- power of answering prayer (xiv, 13). As usual, the 

remarks put into the mouths of the apostles are al- 
most childish; and do not at all give the impression 
of real dialogue. Not only is the total silence of 
the other three narrators highly suspicious, but what 
is more, this magnificent oration takes (as it were) 
the place of the terrible struggle of mind (with 
bloody sweat in Luke) which immediately follows, 
when Jesus goes out into Gethsemane. Such agony 
after that triumphant prayer, if really credible, is 

uite dishonorable. The simplest explanation is, 
that because this fourth writer thought the agony 
unworthy of Jesus, he invented this splendid ad- 
dress to supersede it. Similarly it is more than 
probable that he superseded cures of demoniacs by 
forging new miracles, just because he knew the es- 
sential weakness of the former. Paul in his epis- 
tlés talks of marvels and mighty deeds and spiritual 
gifts, but no where alludes to exorcism; which is or- 


. 


inary in the gospels and the Acts. 
Il. ae 


After so much specifically on the fourth gospel, I 
turn to the others more particularly. I beg first to 
adduce a discourse in Luke, and appeal to the reader, 
whether it is credible-as a historical fact (to me it is 
not), and whether, if true, it is not disgraceful to the 
speaker, I refer to Luke xi, 37-52, A Pharisee 
who heard Jesus speaking besought him to dine with 


lawyers in another 
I think Luke must be quite wrong; nor have I any 
conviction that Jesus committed the rudeness which 
Luke ascribes to him. He may on some other oc- 
l casion have deprecated accounting breach of good 
| manners co-ordinate with breach of more vital mor- 
‘ality, and that, without defending the violation of 
minor morals, though I fear he did defend it. But 
I desire to call attention to the pernicious garbling 
induced by promiscuous transpositions, such as one 
sees with a glance of the eye to abound in these 
thiee gospels. Vehement utterances or calm pre- 
cepts appropriate in one connection may be highly 
reprehensible or highly misleading in another; hence 
afraud is committed on us by negligent transposi- 
tion, which, when a character is presented to us a8 
without spot and perfect, is a very serious matter. 
i Also, how striking is the fact, that Luke was not 
shocked at the picture which he was presenting to 
the reader! It denotes how completél void of 
‘moral criticism was his mind, which swallowed in- 
| discriminately whatever he found asserted in his 
, documents. 
| But, can this bitter, fierce, sweeping invective 
‘commend itself to us any the more, as Matthew tells 
:it? In Luke it was delivered face to face with a 
; Pharisee and a Doctor of the Law, but in Matthew 
iit is spoken to the multitude and to his disciples, in 
the absence of the persons assailed. To justify such 
attack, first of all, the guilt imputed must be strictly 
true; and next, the attack must tend to produce 
good moral results. It should have been delivered 
with great pain, and under the pressure of some high 
necessity. As to the first, viz., the extreme wicked- 
ness of the Jewish rulers contemporary with Jesus— 
this, being a question of history, is necessarily more 
or less obscure, As far as I know; it is solely from 
the New Testament, and especially from the four 
gospels, that our received notion of the despicable 
hypocrisy. and hateful wickedness of scribes and 
i Pharisees, priests, lawyers and Sadducees is de- 
rived. On the second point, the tendency of this 
speech, we can perfectly judge for ourselves. It is 
impossible that an orator could really so address the 
multitude without creating a sincere belief in the 
rulers that he was trying to stir up insurrection, 
especially when he had just before received by ac- 
clamation the title, Son of David, and was reported 
to call himself King of the Jews. No man of com- 
mon sense could imagine that such a speech would 
find its way into the consciences of the rulers, and 
make them condemn themselves. It could only 
harden and exasperate them. This surely was no 
good end to aim at, But could it do good to the 
multitude or to his disciples? Is any multitude 
made hetter by listening to violent, undiscriminating 
invective against the rulers? It seems impossible 
for the Sanhedrim to have put any other interpreta- 
tion on it (if really uttered) than that it was in- 
tended to excite the multitude to violence. Its 
opening, which bade them “to obey the commands 
of the rulers, but not to imitate their conduct,” 
would necessarily seem a mere piece of hypocrisy. 
It;may perhaps be fair to ask the reader to open 
theJNew Testament, and keep the whole twenty- 
third chapter of Matthew before him. Unless he 
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place? ; I do not for et it, and 


him, and Jesus went in with him and sat down to|read with fresh eyes, he may not realize the spas-| 
meat; but Jesus did not wash his hands, and his host | modic intensity and fierceness of the invective. I 
showed surprise—surely both naturally and rightly. | strongly and deliberately insist, that if -it were ever 
In a land where guests dip their fingers in a common |20 true, it ought not to have been spoken. In some 
dish it is a gross rudeness, and gives just offense to | sense the motto of our lawyers will apply, “The 
others, not first to rinse the hands. The surprise of | greater the truth, the worse the libel,” for the more 
the Pharisee denotes that his servant, according tojit might have of truth the more it would tend to 
the practice still existing in Western Asia, carried | rouse the multitude to violence, and to kindle dark 
round water for the guests, or certainly that facility | passion in the rulers. But, so wild is the attaok, 


for washing was close at hand. If Jesus acted as 
we are here told, he owed a cordial apology to his 
host. A kindly man, a reasonable man, might have 
said: “Forgive me; my mind was so absorbed in 
high thoughts that I forgot myself.” Instead of 
this, he is made to answer just as if ho had commit- 
ted this indefensible discourtesy on purpose, in order 
to get a keynote for invective, for he at once starts 
` out against his host with the words: “Now do ye 
Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and 
platter, but your inward part is full of ravening 


that in part we can form a decided opinion against 
its justice. Here is a clause: “ Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees! hypocrites! for ye compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he is| 
made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell 
than yourselves.” 

What did Jesus know of the synagogues in. the 
wide empires of Rome and Parthia, stretching. from 
| Spain to the frontiers of India? what knew he of 
ithe proselytes whom they made? In these prose- 
‘lytes Paul afterwards found the principal nucleus of 


dnd wickedness. Ye fools, did not he that made; his churches. Loving the spiritual side of Judaism, 
that which is without make that which is within | they did not accept its ceremonial. Born and bred 
also? But rather GIVE alms of such things as ye in national religions generally impure and wildly 
have, and behold, all things are clean unto you. But; false—religions which had no cognizance of moral- 
woe unto you, Pharisees!” etc., etc. as such a. ity, no idea what holiness meant, no benevolence to 
style of address likely to make a proud man better, | strangers, no mercy to the down-trodden—they 
or to touch his conscience? Is it conceivable that learned from Jewish teachers a noble monotheism, 
the speaker was aiming at that at all? Could he at-' the worship of a holy and merciful God, and senti- 
tain any result but that of being accounted a fierce ment that was a support of all morality. Whatever 
fanatic, a monomaniac, or in the language of that were the defects of the Hebrew religion of that age 
day, one possessed by a demon of bitterness? If; (and the doctrine of the great teacher Hillel, in 
ever it were right to rebuke Pharisees, he put him- whose time Jesns was born, easily compares in good- 
self in the wrong by choosing a wrong time and ness with anything here imputed to Jesus) it was 
place. His first business was, to acknowledge his certainly a vast step upwards from paganism. To 
own fault, instead of defending himself by violent hear the proselytes collectively called children of 
recrimination; nor, while accepting hospitality, was hell almost takes away one’s breath. It seems an 
he at liberty for coarse invective, which might cer- audacious and malignant slander worthy only of 
tainly have been delayed without great moral mis- Tacitus. It isa melancholy thing to find Jesus, as 
chief. it were, echoing his spite. In his Histories (v. 5) he 
_ A friend will whisper to me, Do you forget that says: “All the worst characters of other nations 
Matthew puts this attack on Pharisees, scribes, and spurn their fathers’ religions, and make contribu: 


tions large or small to Judea,” ¢. e., to the treasury 
of the temple.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Is the Editor a Spiritualist ? 

We take the following from the Religte-Philosophical 
Journal. We shall not undertake to decide the question as 
to how much Spiritualism Col, Bundy believes in, but we 
are confident that he is an honorable, upright man who will 
not be a party to fraud and who-uses his best efforts to 
expose it. Whatever he does, is guided by the principles of 
justice and truth: 

“ A prominent medium and inspirational speaker writes us 
that when soliciting subscribers for the Journal, he is some- 
times met by the inquiry: ‘‘Is the editor a Spiritualist $” 
we hardly think any regular subscriber or careful reader has 
the least doubt on that subject. The editorial page of every 
issue contains an affirmative answer to the question, The 
editor of the Journal is a firm and steadfast Spiritualist, the 
assertions of pseudo mediums and their dupes to the contrary 
notwithstanding, s 

“He has sublime confidence in a future life and in spirit 
communion. This confidence is pased upon absolute knowl- 
edge of spirit phenomena. Possessed of this certain knowl- 
edge he is enabled to look calmly and serenely upon the 
downfall of the huge superstructure of fiction which has been 
reared by illegitimate speoulatorsin Spiritualism and bigoted 
ex-church members, who have not outgrown the blind super- 
stition of their early training. 

“ Spirits, who, when on earth, were reckoned among the 
wisest of men, have the QReligio-Philosophical Journal in 
charge, and the editor believes every issue of the paper is 
carefully scrutinized by them before publication. These 
spirits have for many years been preparing the editor for the 
work they have for him to do. Years ago they told him 
clearly and with great minuteness of detail what was before 
him, and he has been an humble, earnest co-werker with 
them ; never surrendering his own judgment, but always 
acting up to his highest reason after due consultation and 
advice. 

“The Religio-Philosophical Journal is rapidly rendering it 
more and difficult for the horde of vampires who infest the 
ranks of Spiritualism to palm off their wares upon the public; 
for this, the editor must, of course, expect, and he is pre- 
pared to receive their most bitter maledictions, Not being 
able to find a soiled spot in his public or private life, after 
the most careful ecrutiny, the only resource of these pests 
is to traduce his motives and declare he is not a Spiritualist. 
To offset this class, the Religio-Philosophical Journal has a 
large and constantly increasing list of highly intelligent 
subscribers, and the editor bas the very great honor and 
pleasure of possessing the entire confidence and warm per- 
sonal friendship of very many of the representative men and 
women in the ranks of Spiritualism, 

t In the came mail which brought the letter spoken of at 
the commencement, there came a short message from one of 
the most gifted authors and Spiritualists—a man whose 
name is familiar to millions, and whose memory will be 
revered by millions yet unborn. Speaking as one having 
authority he says : 

“««T know very well that the fight in which you are engaged 
is “ dhe good fight” and I have full faith in your just vietory; 
it will, however, take much time and impose severe trials, 
But you must go forward !’ 

“« Qo forward he will and in time hopes and believes that 
many good people who now fail to understand him, or 
honestly oppose him, will be numbered among his most 
steadfast friends. In conclusion, he requests that subscribers 
will confront with this statement, those who honestly, or 
otherwise, assert that the editor is not a Spiritualist.” 


That Advertisement. 


Mr. Eprroz: I notice in Tux TRUTH Semxer of July 
20th a beautiful advertisement for the benefit of, the fraud 
Mott, under the title of “A Week with the Ghosts,” by D, 
Jenkins, of Hannibal, Mo., whose attempt to disguise the 
fact that he is working for, and is a tool of Mott is simply 
amusing. He is evidently acting at the direct instigation of 
a certain party at Memphis, Mo., whose name I now with- 
hold. There is evidently a well concerted plan [on the part 
of Mott & Co., to raise a new interest in Mott, and bring 
back the travel to that town. OF course many are interested 
who are not Spiritualists. They are trying to obliterate 
the effects of the thorough exposure, and the general distrust 
produced thereby. 

Col. Mackay, of Leavenworth, obtained passes for Mott 
to go to Colorado, on promise to stop off on his return and 
give some test seances. Mackay built a cabinet and made 
all arrangements when Mott slipped home to Memphis; and 
first thing the Colonel heard from him was that he was at 
his usual performances again. ` 

If I mistake not, Col. Bundy of the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal, himself a strong Spiritualist, has proposed to 
Mott a seance under ‘‘fraud-proof conditions,” offering to 
loose the time and incur the expense of going from Chicago 
to Memphis for that purpose. Does he, dare he accede to 
the proposition ? A letter from a gentleman in Missouri, 
says, speaking of Mott and those who are in company with 
him: ‘Every move they make indicates rascality t” 

There is no use in trying to get the sympathy of Liberals 
for an exposed fraud like Mott, a man who has swindled 
thousands by making them think they were in communica- 
tion with dead relatives, and it does not help the matter to 
say that Christians condemn these things. $o far as Ohris- 
tians denounce fraud it is to their credit. So far as Liberals 
countenance it, it is to their disgrace. ANTI-FRAUD. 

~~ 


Taxes from the orthodox church of to-day the threat and: 
féar of hell, and it becomes an extinct volcano, —Ingèrsok, ` 


| Pious Correspondence. 
A Letter from Deacon Joel Skidmore. 


Ziow Hitz, N. J., July 20, 1878. 

. Mr. EDITUR OF THE PAPER CALLED THE TRUTH 
Szzzzr, Dear Sir: I hav for 10 days felt im- 
prest with a feelin that it was my bounden duty to 
rite you a letter and to give you the truth as it is in 
Jesus. I hav seen 2 or 3 of your Infidle sheets, & 
I must tell you I think they are simply horrible. 
John J. Smith, who lives about a mile & a haf 
northeast of me, takes your paper and he has let me 
see copies of them 3 or 4 times. He thinks it is the 

reatest paper that was ever printed but I jest think 
it is the most blasfemusest sheet that was ever given 
man to read. I don’t see how you dare to go on & 
talk the way you do. If I shood ever git so wicked 
as to talk & blasfeme the way you do in evry paper 
you print I shood expect that the grate God whos 
throan is above the clouds wood send down his thun- 
derbolts after me & strike me to the erth. I shood 
expect evry minit wood be my last. It is a grate 
wunderment to me how it is the Supream Being al- 
lows such a man as you are to cumber the ground. 


If I cood be God Almity about haf an hour it is my | Y 


opinyun that thare wood be no truth seeker nor 
truth seeker editur left to spread thare darkness 
over the minds of men & wimmen and turn soles 
from the true path of virchue & eternal life. 

How can you go on & talk the way you do? I 
shood think your conshunce wood trubble you ġo 

ou cood not sleep nor eat. Nabor Smith will hav 
it that you are the greatest man that lives. He 
says you have no fear for God, man, nor the devil, 
& I dont beleave you have nuther. If you had a 
little more feer before your eyes I beleev it wood 
be a grate deel better for you. You are having 
your day now, but let me tel you that a day of reck- 
nin is sure to cum, & then you will hav to anser for 
all your unbeleef & all the awful things you hav 
sed. I woodn’t stand in your skin then for the best 
farm in Hunterdon County with a good team of 
horses & a new farm-waggin thrown in. It is my 
onest opinion that your chances for happines in the 
world to come are of the very slimmest character 
that can possably be imagined. 

It makes my blood fairly curdle to read your 
sassy questions to God and your disbeleef in the 
Bible, as well as to read some of the letters which 
your frends rite you. O how much you all need the 


saving grace of our Lord Jesus Christ to save your|& 


benited soles from hell and damnation. You have 
preshus soles to be saved or lost, and I would that 
you cum to Jesus before it is too late & while his 
savin arm is stretched out to save. 

Yes, I thought I would write you a good long let- 
ter & see if I cannot perswade you to depart from 
your evil ways & repent & turn to the Lord. You 
have too much talent to devote to the servis of the 
devil. He has a grate plenty in his employ without 
you, and I wood be so glad to see you devoting your 
time and abilities to a better purpus than you are 
pursuing. l 

My nabor Smith—we call him Captin Smith, for 
he had a company in the 8th Jersey regiment in the 
war—will have it that you are one of the most onest 
men that lives, he sez this is so becos you oppose the 
popular religions which have most all the welth in 
the country and the stile and influence, and take up 
on the side of onpopular opinions and advocate them 
in the face of all opposition when you know that the 
mass of people will despise you for it. I told him I 
had to admit that it was a pretty good test of onesty 
and sincerity, but still it duz not prove that your 
doctrines are true. A man may think ever so strong 
that he is rite and be wrong after all. You may say 
that rule will apply to me just as well as to you. 
Mebbe that is so, but you must remember I have the 
Bible on my side, and you go square agin it, and O 
that makes me feel so bad when I think of it that 
you do not accept that blessed book as the word of 
God. Wy, it seems to me it wood be ever so much 
better if you wood just embrace the truth and come 
to Jesus and beleev the Bible. I love Jesus and that 
good book so much that I want you.to love them too. 

I want you to understand that I havea very friendly 
feeling towards you, though you are so much in the 
dark, and, if you are willing to print this letter, I 
will follow it up with others, and will do my best to 
show you a better way than you are now persuing. 
Do remember that you have a preshus sole to be 
saved or lost, and, oh, why don’t you try to save it? 
Do consider what 2 terrible thing it is for a sole to 
be lost, You had a grate deal better have no sole 
at all than to lose it. Now, Mr. Editor, if I can be 
of the least servis in helping you to save your sole, 
you shall sartingly have my ade free gratis for 
nothing. I believe you have a good big sole, but if 
you are so upfortnnate as to lose it, you will not be 
a bit better off than as tho you had the smallest, 
most diminutive kind of a sole you ever herd of. 

Now, Mr. Editur, let me make a bargin with you. 
If you will print this letter in your paper, and give a 
Christian man like myself a chance to be herd in 
your columns, I will rite you a seriz of letters, 
doing my best-to giv you the truth and keep you 
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Christians, and that go wood ruther print Infidle 
ut, sez I, Sally, I am going to draw to a close now. IfI find favor in your eyes I 


a fare man enuf to print a letter if it duz not talk! week with this letter in it. 
just as he beelevs. And so, Mr. Editur, heer goes. | granted that you are disposed to let mé rite again. 
I enclose a fifty cent scrip for your paper three. Kally is almost afrade to hay Taz Trura SESKER 
months. I notis you say you will send it to new come into the house and sez she will bet 3 quarts of 
beginners three months for haf a dollar. That is buttermilk that if I reed your paper 6 months I 


If I do I will take it for 


good in you, and as times are so hard I will gladly 
avale myself of your good offer. I will take-your 
paper, as wicked as it 1s, that long any how, and if 
you will print my letters, I will try and send you 
one every week if my work don’t prevent, and I 
hope by that time I will be able to convert-you and 
a good many of your heathen reeders, and, if I can 
do that, I shall not begrudg the time and. labor. 
The value of a single sole is enormous, and if I can 
save even one it will be glory enuf for me. If after 
the 3 months are up, I like your paper, and IJ find 
there is some hopes of converting you and some of 
our reeders, I will send you 8 dollars fora hul yeer, 
and I shall pray evry day that you may becum con- 
verted to the truth. 

I must tell you I ama farmer. I have 125 akers 
of tolerable good land, and it is paid for. I don’t 
owe a cent on it and no man holds my note fora 
dollar and J have some munny on intrust. I don’t 
want to boast but I will say I stand middlin fair in 
this community. Ihave been deacon of Zion Hill 
Baptist Church for more than 10 yeers and most 
evry body within five miles of this place will say 
that Deacon Skidmore’s credit is A number 1, and 
that what he sezs is just about so. I was born and 
raised in this country and have always lived in this 
state. I married Sally Crandall 26 years ago and 
we have lived, thank God, middlin happy together 
sence. Sally is naturally a little spunky and wunce 
in a while her dander gets stirred up and she talks 
rather hasty, but I have lerned that if I keep still 
and say as Tittle as possible than she soon cools down 
and in a little while is as kind as a kitten. In that 
way we manage to get along pretty well, I tell you. 
I discovered menny yeers ago that thare are meuny 
worse Wimmen than Sally Skidmore. She used to be 
right good looking, but hard work, baring children 
and increasing yeers has taken away some of her 
ood looks, but when I remember all the good deeds 
she has done for me and my children she looks well 
to me yet. She has been a good mother and now she 
has a motherly look, and our Elder Goodly calls her 
a mother in Israel. 

We have 5 children that hav grone up and two 
dide when little; the first one dide with the meezles 
and the other had the rickets and had a swelled hed. 
He was sick a long time but endured his suffrens 
with grate pashence. 2 of our grone children are 
boys and 3 aregals. They are all married but 1 boy 
and 1 gal. Our oldest boy married Phebe Dusen- 
berry, they are farmers and live 5 miles to the south 
of us. They are both pious Christians and have 3 
children already. Our oldest gal Sally married 
Stephen Goodrich, a young man from Monmouth 
County. He keeps a country store in a little village, 
and runs the post offis. My dawter Sally belongs to 
the Church but Stephen dont. He'sez he dont see 
as church folks are any better than anybody else. 
He is a little in the dark yet. I pray for him wunce 
in a while. Our second boy aint married ; he has 
gone to Callaforny and Collerado. He is in the 
mines and has done pretty well. Iam afeard he is 
a little wild. He haint got no more religion than a 
bootjack. Our middle dawter Cynthia marred 8 
months ago to a young man, Giles Studwell from 
Philadelphia. He is clerking in his father’s dry goods 
store and has fare prospects. They have no children 
yet, but Cynthea rites her mother that they hav 
reson to expect one along by September. Our 
youngest girl Susan is at home with us yet, but I’m 
afrade we shall lose her before very long, for Samuel 
Craighead, son of Deacon Craighead, is sticking to 
her mighty close, He cums to see her evry Sunday 
nite, and they set up in the parlor til most Mundy 
morning, and I can see plane enuf that the gal likes 
him. . If I do say it, Susan is one of the finest gals 
in this county. She is of middle size, but very trim ; 
she has big, brite, brown eyes and long brown hare, 
and Sam sez her mouth is the prettiest and sweetest 
of any girl’s in the hull country, and I think he ort 
to know. She teaches a class in the Sunday-school, 
but betwixt you and I the gal aint got any more re- 
ligion than the law allows; she goes to meeting 
evry Sunday, but she sez she dont beleev any more 
of what Elder Goodly sez than she has a mind to. 

It is hardly neccessary for me to tell you I am not 
a first class speller. When I was about 15 yeers old 
Thad a bad spell with the hoopin-coff, and I hav 


will be nearer converted to your doctrine than you 
willbeto mine. Time will tell. Susan sezs she will 
bet a dollar out of her butter munnéy that Bennett 
converts her daddy to be an Infldle. She would 
just as live I shood beoum an Infidle as not. But, 
praise the Lord, that I will never do and will never 
be. My fathe is too firmly grounded on the rook 
of ages ever to be shaken by the storms.of unbelief. 
I subsoribe myself truly yours, JOEL SKIDMORE, 
lst Deacon of Zion Hill Baptist Church. 


———_ ——_———— n a rnain a o anana 
Communications. 


been a bad speller ever sense. 15 yeers ago I was 
elected school trustee, and I was called upon to rite 
a notis for town meeting, and sum of the boys made 
a good deal of fun over my producshun. They 
counted 19 mistakes in spelling in it, but I didn’t 
oare acent. They new what I ment, and that.was all 


Speling Reform Without New Leterz. 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 

The crel mokery which this tirant inflicts upon trustfùl 
ebildhtid iz not the leest ov the outrajez which tho speling 
bak perpetrates. It beginz with the ferst leson in speling 
and never lets up throo the longest life. When the child haz 
commited tu memory ths ferst and simplest task, b-a, ba ; 
b-e, be; b-i, bi; b-o, boy b-u, bu; b-y, by; he aut tu feel 
that he haz lernd sumthing, but he haz not. If the teecher 
pronounsez this silabi, ‘‘ by,” he cannot tel for the life ov 
him which “‘ bt ” he is tu spel, whether b-i or b-y ; and he iz 
tu lern shortly that he iz stil mora at a los, for it may. be 
b-u-y, or b-y-6, or b-a-y, az wel as b-i or by. Hecan ceum 
within fore ov it after much Iabor. He haz lernd tu spel 
“ba,” but he iz tu discuver soon that he duz not no which 
“ba,” whether b-a, or b-a-y, or b-e-y, or b-ei; and plane 
“bë” may be b-ee, or b-e-a az will az b-e ; and “bö” may 
be b-e-a-u, or b-0-w, or b-o-a, az wel az b-o ; and “bū ” may 
be b-e-a-u, or b-u-e, az welaz b-u. Iz there eny uther ttrant 
on erth hoo haz three, or fore, or five wayz ov dooing a 
thing, hoo inflicts a punishment for dooing it wun way 
when hiz caprees demanded anuther way for that particDlar 
oceazion. Yet the child or the man hoo spelz “by” ths 
rong way iz held in contempt—iz punisht for hiz ignoranz 
aul his life. ; 

But this iz not the wurst. This unsuspecting purser ov 
nolege under dificultiz iz shure wu lern that he can never tel 
—never tu the day ov hiz deth, tho he becum the md3t emi- 
nent ov men—what b-o-w, Or 8-0-w, or r-e-a-d, or t-@-a-r, and 
meny uther combinashonz ov leterz spel, without rojing 
bakwerdz, or forwerdz, or both, tu gather from the conec- 
shon what thay aut tu spel. He lernz by and by that sum- 
timez the tirant requires him tu uze a-i for plane a az in jail, 
but that a-i iz a substitute for e in sa¢d, and ¿in atsle; 80 6-0 
becumz cein people, o in yeoman, u in pigeon ; and 0-e izo 
in foe, u in does; o-u-g-h iz oin dough, oo in through, uf in 
tough, auf in trough, ou in plough. 

WHOT MAKES THIS SLAVERY POSIBL ? 

The slave hoo Sbayz acriel master without suspecting 
that the exacshonz ar outrdjua iz more tu be pitid than th3 
more sensitiv and more sensibl wun hoo chafes under tha 
outrage and resolvz tu be free and tu help utherz tu be free 
aulso. It iz therfore no compliment tu yoo that aul theze 
yeerz yoo hav bin reqiiired tu expres the long sound ov o in 
more than twenty wayz, and yet neether new it nor cared 
for it. Itiz such etapidity that makes slavery posibl. It iz 
tu caul yoor attenshon to such outrdjez, and thus, if posibl, 
tu enlist yoor simpathy in bsbAf ov thoze hoo intend tu be 
free, that I hav chozen this theem for yoor considerashon, 
tho filly aware that sum ov yoo wil continue tu hug yoor 
chanes azov Old, and probably ven make an effort tu de- 
fend and approv the exacshonz ov yoor master. And now 
so insensibl ar yoo tu yoor one [own] sufferings, thit it iz 
nesesery tu giv yoo proof ov this before yoo wil beleev that 
yoo hav Sven bin so treeted. Ferst, ther iz plane ò, thon ther 
ar o-h and o-w-e for 5 alone; then yoo hav o-w in blow, o-l 
in folk, k-oin know, 0-0 in door, e-w-e in ewe, o-o in foe, e-a-u 
in beau, h-o in ghost, e-w in sew, o-u-g-h ia dough, w-o-l in 
wholly, w-o-e in whole, o-a in coal, e-o in yeoman, o-l in roil, 
o-u in court, w-o in sword, a-u in hautboy, and probably sev- 
eral utherz which doo not now occur tu me. And nerely 
the same may be sed ov the different wayz ov expressing the 
soundz ov the ufher vowelz. Iz it eny wunder than that no 
man hut a wurd-bilder in the printing-off3 can ever lern tu 
spel our language, and that not wun in a thouzand ov Sven 
wurd-bilders ever so lernt it az tu be able tu dispens with the 
speling-btik, tho thay hav dun nuthing els than spel for forty 
or fifty yeerz ? : 

I oprosx the Church because she is the enemy of liberty; 
because her dogmas are infamous and cruel; because she 
humiliates and degrades women ; because she teaches the 
doctrine of eternal torment and the natural depravity of 
mau ; because she insists upon the absurd, the impossible, 
and the senseless ; because she resortsto falsehood and slan- 

der; because she is arrogant and revengeful ; because she 
allows man to sin on a credit ; because she discourages self- 
reliance, aud laughs at good works ; because she believes in 
vicarious virtue and vicarious vice—vicarious punishment. 
and vicarious reward; because she regards repentance of 
more importance than restitution, and because she sacrifices 
the world we have to one we know not of.—Jngersoll. 
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Letters from Friends. 


; _ COURTESY IN DISCUSSION. 
Mr. Eprror: A correspondent in the last issue of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER writes: ‘‘ Oh is it not deplorable that such 
men as Abbot and Underwood should suffer themselves to 
be overrun by popular prejudice, and actually go back on their 
word and principles” : i 
Among the readers of all papers, there are undiscriminat- 
ing, censorious persons who are ever ready to denounce any 
individual who dares to dissent on any subject from the 
editor. In the ranks of Liberalism there are persons who 
are go narrow in their range of thought, and so much under 
the influence of orihodox teachings, that they have only to 
learn a man differs from them on some of their pet notions, 
‘when they are eager to cast some refiection on him, or apply 
to him offensive epithets. ButIam sure, Mr, Editor, you 
‘do not consider it necessary in order to sustain your posi- 
tion to publish from that class of persons false and slan- 
derous statements (like the above) in regard to advocates of 
Freethought who, unable to concur with you as to the desir- 
ableness of the total repeal of the law of 1873, yet with no 
less honesty or independence maintain that the law should 
be modified so it can apply only to the publishers and ven- 
ders of nasty trash that all decent people unite in condemn- 
ing. Many of the readers of Tur TRUTH SEEKER favor 
modifieation rather than repeal, and signed that petition 
with the desire for modification only; Ard such is the 
position of Liberals by thousands and hundreds of thousands 
in the United States. Are they ‘overrun by popular preja- 
dice” ? Do they ‘‘go back on their word and principles “’.? 
It would be well for writers like the one from whom I have 
quoted to confine themselves to facts and arguments per- 
taining to the subject on which they wish to express their 
views, and not descend to illiberal and untruthful senti- 
ments in regard to those whose views differ from their own. 
But when letters are received reflecting on the moral char- 
acter of co-laborers whom I recognize as honest and honor- 
able men, my method is not to send them to The Index or 
any other Liberal paper for publication, butto consign them 
to their proper place—the waste-basket, 
B. E. UNDERWOOD. 
REMARKS.—Mr. Underwood’s strictures are very just. The 
sentence he quotes is objectionable, and it found a place in 
our columns by escaping our notice. We, perhaps, are not 
always as careful as we should be with some communica- 
tions that are admitted. Here we have an instancein point. 
We have not the slightest doubt that Mr. Underwood is 
strictly honest in thinking that the Comstock laws of March 
8, 1873 are necessary to prevent vile trash from being pub- 
jished and circulated, but he is simply mistaken. That 
class of literature, as we have before shown, was effectually 
suppressed before those laws had an existence, and they 
have not been used in any such case. They have chiefiy 
or wholly been used to oppress worthy people like Dr. E, B. 
Foote, E. H. Heywood, and others. Those who can see any 
good in the Comstock laws, either in the conception of them 
or inthe way they bave been administered, have a perfect 
right to defend their opinion. But for our part, we fail to 
see that a mawkish fear of indirectly favoring obscene pub- 
lications is the highest incentive that may actuate a human 
being.—[Ep. T, 8.] 
CORVALLIS, Benton C9., OREGON, June 28, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Ido not know but that I am 
a little behind in paying for the matchless TRUTH SEEKER. 
Therefore find a post-office order for three dollars. I think 
it is likely that 1 um the oldest subscriber you have on your 
list; if you have an older one, he or she will have to be more 
than eighty-five and a half years old, for I was born on the 
twelfth day of January, 1793. JOHN GRIMSLEY. 
Nares, ONT., May 17, 1878, 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I enciose fifty cents in stamps 
for a package of your tracts and leaflets, This man Lam 
sending these to is very poor, but heis doing all he can, 
He is the only missionary in bis locality. The Church gives 
me the credit of breaking up the revivals here last winter. 
They say they cannot get a paying nuniber to join, and 
think I am in a very mean business. 
This man had a dispute with a minister about Christ 
descending into hell, the minister denied it, Could you send 
him the reference. d. W., Price, 


[It is in the Apostles’ Creed. See Acts ii, 31.—Ep,] 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, July 13, 1878, 
FREND BENNETT: I expect to be present at the Watkins 
_ Convention, and atter it is over I propose spending a month 
or two in New York and New England, during which time 
I should be pleased to address Liberal Leagues und other 
Liberal societies. I should esteem it a favor if you would 
make this announcement. through THE TRUTH SERKER. 
Some of the subjects on which I am prepared to lecture 
e: 
Mhe Devil Worshipers of America. z 
The Spiritual Bankrupt Act. 
Armageddon. 
The Reign of Law. 
The Positive Side of Liberalism, 
The Loom of Life. 
Societies wishing my services may address H. L. Green, 
Esq., of Salamanca, New York, or W. E. Copeland, Lincoln, 
Nepraska, Yours truly, W. E. COPELAND 


GALVION, O., June 27, 1878, 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: If my mind serves me right, 
it is time for you to hear from me again, Enclosed find 
one doilar which you will please apply to my subscription 
to Taz TRUTA SEEKER, | am-glad that you are so liberal 
as to accept the subscription price for your paper in install- 
ments, as it will give many a chance to pay for it who could 
not well spare three dollars at one time. 
' You have many books in your list for sale.that I am 
anxious to procure, but, for the present, mortgages, and dis- 
cretion, say mot now. You may however book me for 
“The Champions of the Church,” which I will order as 
soon as I can well do so. Tax TRUTH SHEEER is the first 
Freethought journal Lever took, Iam uot only pleased, 
but fully satisfied with it, and since the Age of Reason has 
committed suicide, and The Index is following in the same 
ignoble path, and so long as D. M. Bennett is editor of Tar 
TRUTH SEEKER, I think J shall become a life subscriber. I 
wish you could afford to make a standing offer to let new 
subscribers have TuE TRUTH SEEKER three months for 
fifty cents.on trial. I think by so doing, your friends could 
na few years swell. your subscription list toa hundred 


thousand. There are thousands of liberal thinkers in this Í 


country that do not know of such a paper being published, 
Respectfully, Wm. R. Davis. 


THE WATKINS CONVENTION. 

The speakers who are to address the Watkins Convention, 
who have not already done so, wili please send me the title 
of their lecture. - , 

i ADVERTISE THE CONVENTION. 

Every friend of the Watkins Convention is requested, at 
once, to see that a notice of it is published in the local pa- 
pers where he or she resides. Some forty able speakers will 
be present. H. GREEN. 


PLEASANT LAKE, IND., July 19, 1878. 
Passed to the land of souls, from this place, on Friday, 
19th inet., the spirit of Mrs. Nancy 8. Vanauken, consort of 
J. H. Vanauken, aged 63 years and 7 months. 

‘Sister Vanauken has been a life-long disbeliever in the 
popular religions of the day, and she and her husband, and, 
indeed, all the family, have been known as Atheists. They 
have lived together forty-seven years, raised a family of 
eleven children, all of whom are living and ministered to 
ber in her last sickness, except one, who had been killed by 
lightning. a few years ago. They regard it as a little re- 
markable that the birth of ber spirit occurred upon the very 
hour and anniversary of this deceased son's birth into earth- 
life. Notwithstanding her disbelief in popular whims, she 
waga woman so distinguished for her kindness and utter 
unselfishness, a3 to have no enemies, and many friends. 
There were about twelve hundred persons at the funeral, 
and it is unnecessary to say that the services were conducted 
without prayer, or even & chapter from the Bible. Words 
of comfort were spoken by Bro. Wilson, of Auburn, Iad., 
and the writer. D. W. Hout, M. D. 


DANSYVILLE, Inesam Co., Micu., July 7, 1878. 

'D, M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Inclosed tind fifty cents, for 
which please send Tau TRUTH SEEKER to Cephas Smith, 
Stockbridge, Ingaam Co , Mich., for three months, as per 
advertisement io your last issue. Ihave made some effort 
in this place to procure subscribers for your paper. In 
some cases hard times and the want of money is the excuse, 
but in most cages it is fhe want of sufficient back-boue and 
the necessary moral courage to- face Mother Grundy and 
popular theology, or, in otber words, to get out of the 
groove in which the popular world moves, 

My advice to Abbot & Co. is, hereafter, when they write 
or speak on the subject of Liberalism, that they be very 
careful how they touch or handle the obscenity subject. 
Don't, gentlemen, advise your readers and hearers to come 
out and be full-fledged Liberalists; just tell them to keep a 
little of old superstitious orthodoxy on their plates ; it won't 
do; gentlemen, to give the people a full, square meal of 
Liberalism. But then, all of those objections against the 
broadest liberty. for the press, free thought, and the expres- 
sion thereof, is only applicable to our ungodly neighbor. 
O, no, we don’t need it; we don’t need any restraint, but 
tue rest of the world do; and it won’t answer to give them 
the privilege of writing and speaking their best thoughts, 
without first keeping an eye on the key to the popular 
pulse. 8o be careful, Brother Abbot, and whea you 
write for the press, or speak from the rostrum, don't 
meddle with those beautiful declarations in the Bible 
that treat so plainly on subjects that if a tithe of them 
were contained in any book of modern times it would 
send the author to jal, without judge or jury, if Com- 
stock & Co. and his backers could have their way about 
it. But go ahead, Brother Bennett ; don’t yield one jot or 
tittle in your strict adherence to the necessity of uncondi- 
tional repeal of the odious and aboaioxble Comstock laws, 
so called. I have long since Jearned that the great major- 
ity of mavkind act more uatural when not restrained or co- 
erced, than otherwise, consequently the real manhood and 
womanhood is more easily reached, and svoner developed, 
than when under severe restraint, 

Yours for the entire repeal of all the odious and hellish 
laws, of whatever name, that restrain or restrict the broad- 
est mental freedom, E. J. SMITH. 


West Point, Iowa, July 17, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir and Bro.: Lam very sorry ihat 
some of our great lights in the Liberal ranks have taken thê 
position and pursued the course they have in regard to the 
petition you had the goodness to have circulated for the re- 
peat or modification of the obnoxious Comstock laws. 
There has nothing happened to the progress of the Liberal 
cause, and liberalism generally, so detrimental as this. The 
attack made upon you, the petition, and those who signed 
it, by Mr. Abbot, was entirely uncailed for and ill-advised— 
a must wanton and shameful attack—one that will redound 
to the discredit -of himself and those who have rallied to 
his support. er 

By rallying to the cultured editor’s support, they may com- 
fort and console him in his humiliating mistake, but they will 
as assuredly ditch themselves, with all on board that train, 
provided they persist in defense of one so lost to honor. I 
venture that the greatest mistake that any of them has 
ever made, and the most detrimental to the Liberal cause, 
and the high position they have enjoyed in the liberal aud 
scientific ranks, is the positiun they have taken in regard to 
the petition, and the insult they have given to those who 
signed it. I presume there was not a man in America who 
admired our able champions more than myself; but, 
like all their admirers, I admired them for their ability, 
honesty, and true liberalism ; and I would just say, for tne 
benefit of those who euppose that most of tause who signed 
the petition were ignorant of what they were signing, that 
in my opinion a greater mistake was never made. Jor my 
own part, J carefully read every word of it over and over 
agaiu, knew its contents perfectly, and fully indorsed every 
word of it, and I am not in favor of obscenity any mere 
than Mr. Abbot; and it is a gross insult to me and 
every one who signed itas I did, knowing what it con- 
tained. - I circulated the petition in my town, and I can 
say, of a truth, that I never circulated a petition before 
‘that was so carefully read and considered, and which I 
was so often calied upon to explain, as the une under con- 
sideration. No, itisa bold assumption of Abbot's that it 
was generally signed in ignorance. 5 

When a minister is enshrined in the hearts of his congre- 
gation, or a physician in the hearts of his patrons, he is 
pretty safely ensconced, no matter what he may do; but not 
80 with a Liberal leader, and I am glad it is so, for the great 
cause of liberalism and humanity. ‘lhe position they occupy 
in our ranks will depend upon the correctness of the posi- 
tions they take in regard to the well-being and rights of 
mankind, While we admit the ability of D. M. Benuett, 
we aGniire him more for his honesty and fairness tuan for 
anything else, and'while he remains so he may expect 
the hearty support of. ali good Liberals; but with all our 


admiration of him,-let-him prove dishonest or recreant, and 
he is adjudged and condemned at once. There never was 
such a tribunal as the Liberals of the civilized world atthe 
present time, without the religious dogmas and superstitions 
of the past and present; they denounce dishonesty and hy- 
pecrisy of every kind, Those who have arrayed themselves 
on the side of Abbot, in his denunciation of the petition, 
and those who signed it, have done more to retard the 
progress of the Liberal League and Liberalism in the West 
than all other things combined. A more fatal mistake 
could not be made than to suppose the majority of Liberals 
ignorant, They are, as a general rule, persons of more 
than average education and intelligence, and they sit in 
judgment upon everything that comes to them through the 
Liberal press ; and depend upon it, the judgment rendered 
in every case will be wonderfully correct and damaging to 
the dishonest Liberal, no matter what his position may have 
been in their ranks heretofore. We, with the deepest re- 
gret imaginable, hate to part company with those we have 
so much admired, but when they differ from us, we differ 
from them ; and while we grant them perfect right to their 
Opinions (honest or dishonest though they may be) we can- 
not aud will not indore them, or those who entertain them, 
nor give them our support. ‘The first thing for us as Lib- 
erals to do, in my opinion, is to utterly rout dishonesty and 
hypocrisy from our ranks, and then, if possible, keep it out 
and maintain our postion ‘by an unswerving fidelity to 
truth, and a moral courage invincible. a 

To seek patronage through popular opinion, contrary to 
our own convictions of truth and justice, is cowardice—a 
thing Liberals, as reformers, shoula never be guilty of. 

I greatly admire T, O. Leland’s scathing review of Ab- 
bot’s course. He has vindicated you in the most able man- 
ner. I admire anything and everything that com%s from 
his pen; and Mrs, Slenker is another whom I admire very 
much. J admire her brave, honest, Quaker style—perhaps 
partly because I was born and raised a Quaker myself. 

-A Lover or JUSTICE, 


HOW CAN WE SUSTAIN OURSELVES ON THE OBSCENITY 
QUESTION ? 


Norripvewock JAIL, Mainz, July 20, 1878. 

Bro. BENNETT: I believe my name has never graced or 
disgraced your pages, but if you please, now the iron-is hot, 
I will strike. Iam surprised (if there is anything surprising 
in this age of the world) to hear a man deny the right to 
send any publication through the mails or otherwise, If 
we acknowledge the right of legislators to prohibit the 
sending of any kind of reading matter through the mails, we 
are floored at once. In the language of H. ©. Wright, 
t The authority of each individual soul is absolute and final 
in deciding questions as to what is true or false in principle, 
or right or wrong in practice; therefore, the individual, the 
Church, or the State, that attempts to control the opinions or 
the practice of any man or woman, by an authority or power 
outside of his or her own soul, is guilty of a flagrant wrong.” 
In the langzage of my esteemed friend George C. Waite in 
the Crucible, *‘The discussion by so-called Liberalists in 
regard to what obscenity ds and what shail and what shalt 
not be suppressed from circulation as obscene is absurd. 
Who is to judge what isobscene—Mr. Abbot, Mr. Comstock, 
or some one else? To admit the right of government to 
suppress what some persun or persons think obscenity. 
(whatever that may be) is to deny the right of private judg- 
ment in morality. To say that one shall or shall not read or 
circulate what Mr. Abbot, or Mr. Comstock, or any one else, 
regards as ‘obscene’ is to suggest a censorship of thought, 
and impose your opinions upon others as law. Therefore, 
if we respect ‘ liberty,’ we must make a square issue; all 
publications whether ‘obscene’ or not should be freely read, 
that the people, and not intrusive intolerants, may judge for 
themselves what is right and needful. What grander work 
is there first to do, than to establish the freedom of thought, 
speech, press, or mails, that obscenity as well as charity be 
openly discussed and acted upon by the people themselves.” 

I deny the right of any one to say that I shall circulate 
through the mails, be it obscene or otherwise, . Reformers 
are fritting away their time, giving the enemy great advan- 
tage in allowing for one moment that we shali not have the 
same right to send obscene matter through the mails or 
otherwise, as the so-called purest reading matter in the world: 
I demand freedom, just the same freedom to do wrong as to 
do right, just the satme freedom to sell rum as to sell bread, 
Anything short of this is no freedom at all. 

BEWAARD MITCHELL. 


Paris, Texas, July 15, 1878. 

My DEAR Frisnp: The ‘‘ Champions” came to hand all 
right—not even the corners of the beautiful binding injured 
in the least. Iam much pleased with the work; every Lib- 
eral should own it, We are so often reminded of what 
Christianity has done for the world that we ought to be 
well posted in the contents of this beautifully gotten up 
volume, in order to know ‘* both sides of the shield.” 

The value of your work cannot beestimated. May you live 
to a ripe old age to strike tor humanity and the right. Ido 
sincerely hope orders may come in abundantly and quickly 
for this new and valuable book. Free thinking people 
ought in every way possible to add to their stock of knowl- 
edge. They will find the ‘‘Champions of the Church” a 
perfect encyclopedia of its kind, written in pleasing style, 
printed in good type, and bound nicely and prettily, ` 

Ihave ail three of. your hooks, ‘The Sages,” Lord 
Amberley’s, and this last, ‘‘The Champions.” They area 
library of themselves. With these, Graves’ ‘‘ Sixteen Bav- 
iors,” and a half dozen other choice works on my table, I 
have no fear of the world, the flesh, tue devil, and man- 
made gods. How often I think of you at your labor. I 
cannot conceive how you do so much, Do you still live the 
self-denying, economical life you and Mrs. Bennett were 
leading when I was in New York? I think of you in that 
little narrow, one room, as two birds in a cage. Yet, with 
all its narrowness, littleness, oneness, und severe economy, 
how pleasant you and Mrs. B. madeit. It was one of the 
sunniest pictures I placed in Memory’s hall during my 
eastern trip from the blue Kennebeck to the historic Po. 
tomac. ; 

How much I wish I could have yourself and lady here 
with me one week. The rest would do you good, and the 
fresh prairie breeze would strengthen you, soul and body. 
You Northern people think of us, down here in Texas, as a 
very sultry set, but if you could step into my cool, shad, 
rooms this afternoon you would just lie back, and not even 
bother with a fan. I never suffer here with heat as I used 
to suffer in New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
Texas is a good country for ‘‘get up and dust” people, if 
some of its pivus ones are hard on the “Infidels,” 1 shall 
never forgive the inhuman outrage to that high-toned and 
honorable gentleman, Dr. Russell, His persecutors ought to 
have had a prominent place in the ‘‘ Champions,” . Wishing 
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you health to pursue your arduous labors in putting down a Methodist convert. This class of believers is a hindrance to 


error, I am yours truly, . - HENRIETTA L, BUCKNER. 
[We thank otir kind friend for her good words about our 
new book, and for her kind remembrance of us. We have 
to inform her that we are still occupying the same rooms as 
when she was here two years ago, and have taken one ad- 
ditional room. When we enlarged our paper and increased 
‘out book work we had to have more room for the printers, 


“and were compelled to take the one we used for a dwelling- 


room for business purposes, and took another in the same 


building for our dwelling-room.. We would be very glad. 


could our Texas friend look 1m and gee us. ] 


: 3 SILVERTON, OREGON, July 1, 1378. 

DEAR DROTEER Bennett: I positively must and will 
write to say a few words. 
every week—never missed but one copy since its first issue, 
and that you replaced fourfold. I always distribute copies 
where I think ’twill do good, but it goes like puliing sound 
double teeth to part with them. Ob! how fearfully Material- 


istic Infidelity ig spreading, ia the cry of the Church, for j 


very few ever come back from its fold. Being a stranger 
here, I stump every man I meet to know what his religion 
is, and about twelve out of thirteen new-comers answer, 
Well, the big church. Then we drop into a chat about 
god (I always write it now with a little g) aud “sich;’ one 
or both of us have read THE TRUTH SEEKER or Investigator. 
We firet give Tony hell! and, for the last month or six 
weeks, fling a small chunk at Abbot, overhaul the Bible, 
the preachers, thea have to brag up those two preeminently 
the most fair, honest. spoken, gentlemanly editors (Seaver 
and Bennett) the world ever produced. I always begin by 
reading the letters from friends, which is one of the best 
features of the paper, as it is distinctly our views, and is also 
$ means of finding where Infidels are living and how to find 
them. Every few weeks I get or send a letter to some of them. 
"The ‘Interrogatories” show us what you are thinking about, 
and set us to thinking, Our gentlemanly, scholarly devil 
gives us a magazine of useful scientific facts, Simon Chris- 
tianus takes a peep at the credulity, absurdity, and thinness 
of theology (lam not going to say anything about Sister 
Slenker, because every one else does). 

T. ©. Leland is the champion crack shot that kills every 
shot—no blanks. Brick Pomeroy, when he began organ- 


izing greenback clubs, issued a citcular td those proposing: 


to start a club to elect for trustees men known to be radical, 


loquacious, combative, uncompromising, and persistent | 


greenbackers and anti-monopolists, and the club would be 
assured of success, and he was right, as Brick nearly always 
was on those subjects. If ever the devil plotted against 
Christianity, it was when he moved Anthony ‘to try to at- 
tack the trustee of American Freethought, D. M. Bennett. 
It was a deep, dark, and (to orthodoxy) a damnable plot. 
Jah’s big dog, Tony, never met his match before. Now he 
has put his foot in it, got well crushed and mutilated, no 
one seems. to be afraid of him any more. I have seen a no- 
tice of him in more than a dozen different papers since that 
dig petition came up before Congress, whose editors had 
never heard of him before, and I have the first one to see 


that did not roundly condemn him as a sneak and spy, low- 


‘born, dirty, contemptible, and inhuman. Stick to him 
brother, like a bull dog to a rat, until he stops squealing. 
Am sorry you had cause to quarrel with Abbot, but you are 
right, and defended us in.a way. that all approve of, and 
with words that have no double meaning. A. 8. KINSER. 


` r Hype Pars, PA., July 15, 1878. 
D, M, BENNETT, Dear Sir: Enclosed find two dollars, 
$1.30 to pay the balance I owe on ‘‘Champions.” I am 
highly delighted with the book. It is a scorcher on the 
orthodox Christianity of to-day, which it is claimed mankind 
‘have been so much benefited by. Yours forever in the cause, 
J. F. GREEN. 


WESTERVILLE, Outro, July 12, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I find that it is time for me to 
renew my subscription for Tar TRUTH SEEKER. Enclosed 
find three dollars for which please send me the paper 
another year. It may be necessary to change the address 
often, but wherever 1 go 1 want your. paper to follow me. 
It is a glorious sheet. The only fault I can find is its 
uarrel with other papers. Do not notice the efforts of The 
index, and such contemptible organs as the Age of Reason, 
and Tam Trutm SEEKER will remain as it has been since Í 
have known: it—the best of them all. Do not fight an 

enemy who is beneath you. Canaries N. Marvin. 


CLARION, Iowa, July 18, 1878. 
FRIEND Bannerr: In Toe TRUTA SEEKER of June 29 
W. H. Beard’s communication contains one sentence that 


would make an excellent text for somo of your lady corre-. 


apondents, and I verily expected to sce it handled to good 
purpose in your next issue. - Wake up ladies, and let us 
hear from you through the T. 8. He says after giving old 
Simon Dale his due, that the Newburgh child “was robbed 


- of ber virtue, of all that makes a woman a gem of loveli- 


ness and beauty,” and then and there leaves the poor child 
to perish under the heel of our exquisitely respectable 
society, without one cheering word of hope. Although 
Obrist weated the woman—not a mere child, but an adult 
woman—very differently, saying unto her, ‘‘ Neither do I 
condemn thee, go and sin no more,” his professed follow- 
ers Unite in driving her to suicide, or worse still, to the 
brothel, ‘The latter in our large cities is kept full to over- 
flowing by just such encouragement as friend Beard gives 
that little git He surely did not mean to join Dale, and 
crush her beyond the hope of resurrection. Will some one 
please give-us 4 good article in this paper upon that text ? 

; H. Brooks. 


: l _ Rocxrrorp, Iuu., July 1, 1878. | 
D. M., Bennerr: Many thanks for the kindness shown 
me, and the cause I so much love, by giving my letter 
a place in Tuk TRUTH SEEKER. I feel assured that 
there are thousand of. the readers of your valuable paper 


‘who would rejoice to see the philosophy of Spiritual- 
‘iam eliminated irom the dross and cobwebs of ignorance |T 


and supératition into which some of its more ignorant and 
uninformed followers haye in many instances and locali- 
ties cast upon it, thereby causing it to be misunderstood and 
evilly spuxen of.’ Yet a large portion of this class of pro- 
feased Spiritualists are as ignorant of the noble and insplring 


. teachings of spiritual philosophy as the most unlettered 
»Qatholics.are of the doctrines of the by seas Church, some: 


of them having never advanced- any ïarther than to.have 
_attended.a-circie or two, and, may be, heard a few raps ; or 


The T, B. seems to grow better | 


-perchance they may have had some medium give them a few: 


tesis and presto; immediately they. are full-fledged Spirit->tions of the supreme courto; f 
“qaliste, They know all about it, and‘fall to teaching it like | does Obristianity despise science and investigation, and in (dollar, and always intend to do 80, E H. E 


its prosperity and are like the camp-followers of an advanc- 
ing army. Spiritualism (as well as all other phases of unor- 
ganized Liberalism) is more cursed with this class of unin- 
formed followers than any other ism that the world has 
ever known. This state of things is largely owirg to its 
unprecedented growth during the few years of its existence 
and to its not organizing societies for education and improve- 
ment. And the natural consequence of this state of affairs 
is that we as Spiritualists have to stand the opprobrium of 
both orthouoxy and Materialiem. We are in the condition 
of sn army under a cross fire—an enemy on both sides. 
I do not complaia of this, but in some respects I am rather 
glad of it, hoping that it will eventuate jn driving our forces 
together. But it is hurd to be misrepresented and falsified 
without having a fair and impartial hearing, and I am glad 
that TuE TRUTH SEEKER is open to give all sides a fair 
showing. It is perfectly right that all public mediums shonld 
give investigators of the phenomena a fair chance to test the 
genuineness of their mediumship, provided that in giving 
such tests, they are not required to suffer torture, or 
endanger their own health and personal safety, and the 
spirits desirious of using them as a medium of communica- 
tion—if they are intelligent and truthful spirits, for I do not 
consider all spirits out of the physical body perfect or truth- 
ful, any more than spirits in the bodyare perfect and truth- 
ful—ought to be willing and anxions to have them thus 
tested. But in my opinion the fault of false mediumship 
does not rest entirely with the mediums. 

It doubtless is often the case that those who go to mediums 
for communications and testa are untruthful persons them- 
selves, and asa natural consequence attract to themselves 
untruthful and lying spirits, and when such spirits can get 
control of an organism for communication, they would: be 
very likely to deal in falsehood and deceit. And again, many 
inquirers are very anxious to have the future unveiled to 
them, and it is very questionable whether spirits out of & 
physical body have a much more extended knowledge of 
the future than spirits in the physical body—for if this were 
B0, it would put an end to the law of progression which 
Spiritualism so beautifully teaches~and this often leads 
them, through an over anxiety of the medium to please and 
give satisfaction to the sitter, or froma tendency of the 
spirit controlling to deal in predictions in regard to the future, 
to get false communications in reference to coming events. 
And notwithstanding they may have received good and 
reliable tests of the presence ot a power or knowledge out- 
side of anything that they themselves may have possessed, 
or the medium with whom they may have been sitting has 
possessed, yet because’ the predictions in regard to fu- 


ture events failed to become true, they have been led to 


denounce all mediums as frauds and humbugs. I do not 
profess to be a medium, and consequently only speak aga 
layman on this subject. - 

The philosophy of Spiritualism and spirit manifestation, 
and its beautiful teachings in reference to the present and 
future life, appear to me to be rational and natural. And 
I hope others may be led into an investigation of the 
maiter for themselves, -It embraces matters of vital 
importance to every one of us, which it were wel! to look 
into, and if rightly understood, I think that it will show us 
the utility of proper living while here in earth life in order 
that we may be the better prepared to enjoy life in the 
myriads of ages to come. Iremain as ever, an humble 
inquirer after the truth, : F. F. FoLLET. 

. S. Bro. B.: I hope and trust that this may fali into 
the hands of some poor struggling, Qoubiing, soul, and that 
he or she may be encouraged to struggle on, living up to the 
light that is given them, and by so doing be lead into 
broader fields of light which will be sure to come. It is 
inexplicably true that we are not all so constituted as to be 
able to receive personal evidence of spirit presence, notwith- 
standing that they may be around every one of us a good 
deal of the time, yet if we would give more attention to the 
slight manifestations that we get, our powers of preception 
would increase. I know it has been so with me, F, F, F. 


BELLVILLE, ILL., July 4, 1878. 

EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER, Dear Sir: I have been a reader 
of your valuable paper (which I take from Deulinger and 
Russell, book dealers who subscribed for it at my request, ) 
something over two months, and I am highly pleased with 
it. It treats each and every subject impartially, giving its 
readers an opportunity of reasoning from both or from 
many Views presented, and by doing so it has made many 
friends to the Liberal cause, which is that of justice and 
equal rights to all, and which I must say is not the orthodox 
motto; hence it is wrong, for in my opinion, where justice 
is excluded. wrong predominates. Why have not I and 
why has not THE TRUTH SEEKER, or any other Liberal 
sheet, the same right to give our opinions of a Deity or of a 
hereafter as Our pious neighbor has, without being bellowed 
at by a seif-righteous community of unreasonable bigots, 
who burl at us between their teeth with a vengeance, the 
words, Infidel, Atheist Scoffer? Why have we not equal rights 
of opinion with them, without being viewed by our long- 
faced, sanctified, chicken-eating neighbor as a ‘* vampire,” 
or something equally horrible? Why speak of such Liberal 
sheets as THE ‘TruTH SEEKER, The Investigator, and many 
others I could name, as “ever dangerous to be handled 
with tongs?” The orthodox religion in this century, as far 
as I am aware, has not had persons to contend with who 
resorted to the laws of the United States in order to crush 
it out of existence. Is it not true on the other hand that 
they have used every dishonorable means their sneaking 
natures could devise, embracing Comstockism (which is one 


of their fiuthiest resources), to prevent liberty of speech and: 


free thought? Upon a candidate petitioning to join the 
Y. M. C. A.’s, I would like to be informed if he is handed 
one of the laws of the society in question to peruse ? I refer 
to the ‘* Comstock laws,” 

But in their very teeth has not our cause been gaining 
nobly, under the very eyes and upturned nose of the Church? 
What believer in the "blood of the lamb” will dispute it ? 
Does that not confirm that ‘‘right is might ?” Is anything 
right when it is proven to be false? Is it worth upholding 
under such circumstances ? Is it true that those who obsti- 
nately assert for facts that which has been proven untrue, 
say, are they the promoters of truth and justice, 
and are they the right petons to train young minds? Is 
religion of the present day, or has it ever been, anything 
different from a fear.of some supernatural being supposed 
to be capable of creating or demolishing anything in exist- 


-ence merely by his will?) Has that supposed being ever 


given any sign to which we, the present generation, can 


testify by: our knowing it positively, undisputably, on 


account of . having seen it personally and knowing it to be 
real, a fact known to,us by our natural senses? Cana 
human being credit as true anything contrary to the convic- 

“his'own conscience Why 


fact everything calculated to enlighten us in regard to our- 

selves, the position we occupy toward: each other as human: 
beings, and to the universe in which we have our existence? 

Is it not because their myth would, under science and 

investigation, vanish as smoke before & gale ? Is not their 
desire to hold it (their myth) a superstitious dread instilled 

into their minds, caused by having been brought up and. 
taught by superstitious and God-fearing or ignorant teachers, 

or ignorance in ikem to the exclusion of resson ? Has any’ 
of the teachings of the book called Bible sho « n any example. 
of mercy or justice ? Is what it teaches justice ? Is it Chris- 

tian mercy? Was it Christian justice or mercy to persecute 

and harass beyond endurance a lady who had the welfare: 
of the human family in mind, who wished to promote: 
health and make us wiser of ourselves, by causing printed: 
pamphlets or books tó be sent through the mails and to be: 
distributed among honest and truth seeking people, I ask,, 
was that Christian mercy ? That is a sample of what we: 
expect to see in the future, as an cutgrowth of the Y. M. O. 

A.’s, or the 8, F, 8. Vice. Small thanks if they have no bet- 
ter to offer. 

Tn conclusion, allow me to say that if Christians would read 
scientific works and give a little more time to investigation 
instead of swallowing mythical tales as a matter of. fact, 
they would soon be convinced of the true state of things as 
they really are. That to doubt is not to be damned, but to 
the contrary, it isthe forerunner of an intelligent and happy 
mind. I am glad there are so many of the opposite sex 
engaged in this work. Such ladies as Mrs. Slenker, Mrs. 
Chase, Mrs. Besant, and others are doing a good work, and >è 
may they and every one in the cause of liberty continue to 
prosper as long as our freedom is in danger of insults 
from or of being imprisoned and shackled by the chains 
of orthodox superstition. Go on Mr. Bennett with your- 
good work, you are sure to prosper. I would like to say’ 
more but perhaps I have already imposed upon good nature, 
so I will close wishing youto ever remember me, Yours: 
for truth, liberty, and free thought, J. W. M, ESLAMAN. 

Oo 


A Letter from E, H. Heywood. 


EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER: Will you give place in your 
columns to a brief statement of the leading facts contained 
in the enclosed letter from E. H. Heywood, published in 
the Investigator ? The Liberals throughout the country are 
under many obligations to you for the attitude you have 
taken with regard to the Comstock law. According to the 
Christian standard of morality, religion is its strongest 
safeguard, therefore the Zndez, Investigator, and TRUTH 
SEEKER, and I may add the Spiritualistic journals, may, by 
some new interpretation of the Jaw, be construed into im- 
moral and obscene publications, and then, if not before, 
there will be a great awakening among the advocates of 
‘ modification,” . ; 

In view of the fact that the daily papers represent our 
friend, Mr. Heywood, to be in the receipt of a ‘bushel of 
letters every week,” will you permit me to make this prac- 
tical suggestion to his correspondents, viz., that they sc- 
company with their friendly inquiries a postage stamp, 
in order that their response may not tax his already de- 
pleted purse. Yours sincerely, LAURA KENDRICK. ° 

l CELL 52, THE JAIL, DEDHAM, 
July 19, 1878, Y. L. 6. } 

DEAR MR. SEAVER: I am under obligations to you and 
Mr. Mendum for many noble words and deeds in many 
ways. It was very kind of you to insert gratuitously a no- 
tice of our house in Princeton, and we expected that alll 
would go on well there; but my own brother, 8. R. Hey- 
wood, of Worcester, an Orthodox capitalist, has foreclosed 
the mortgage, and advertised the house to be sold one week 
from to-day, July 26th! Although be hasbeen very kind to 
me for twenty-five years, financially, he came here to this 
jail June 25th (the first voluntary step he had taken towards me 
during eight months of trial and anxiety), he came here to 
ask me to assist him to put my little children and their 
mother into the street even sooner than the law would allow 
him to doit! My friends wish to buy in the house and 
save a shelter for my family. He is trying to prevent it] 
Representing the religious bigots in Worcester, Plymouth 
Church, who broke up Prof. Derton’s meetings in Mechan- 
ics’ Hatl there ten years ago, he wishes to colonize a set of 
them in our house to riot in prayers and psalm-singing: 
under that roof consecrated to liberty and progress! 

Worse than this, he refused to be present at my trial im 
court in Boston, saying that he would not be seen ‘with the. 
crowd,” referring to the friends of liberty who stood by me 
there. He is not ashamed to be seen with Comstock, Cum-. 
mings, Clark, and Clifford, the enemies of freedom! He. 
thinks my sentence “light,” and he boasts that if I wonid- 
t confess,” <“ pocket my chrochets,” ‘‘ quit reform,” and: 
behave," he (through Messrs. Hoar, Rice, Devens, and. 
others, Worcester men) ‘‘ could have me out in forty-eight. 
hours.” With one hand he thinks he, unless I will “ con-. 
fess,” can close the avenues of approach to President 
Hayes; with the other he rudely, and needlessly, and merci- 
lessly, thrusts my family into the street in Princeton! Nat~ 
urally a kind, generous man, 7éligion makes him now sav~ 
age and cruel. The only one of my creditors who has not 
treated me in A fair, generous way, Le, mz brother, is the one 
who, ‘‘ for Christ’s sake,” tortures me with anxiety about 
my family, and from whose approaching footsteps my little 
chilcren flee in terror! 5 

It is dreadful to have to state such facts about one’s own 
brother, but it is my duty to do it, and you are at liberty to 
read this in your public meeting, and print it in the Znveste- 
gator. You may remember that in January, 1875, at the 
Paine Anniversary, the reporter of the Herald accidently 
gave my speech as from “S. R. Heywood of Worcester” 
(then three years House member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, now Willing to be Senator) and that my brother 
rushed to the telegraph office in great alarm, sending a dis- 
patch to the * religious” editor of the Herald to say that he 
was no auch Infidel ! 

Iam giad that you are to discuss in Investigator Hall 
“ The Battle of the Boyne,” and to see that you, as usual, 
are on the side of liberty. The City Government of Mon- 
treal is disgraced, beyond words to express, by its cowardly 
and treacherous action and inaction in the recent issue., 

Iam quite well. The heavy dose of "Iaw and order” 
they gave me has not made me cither sick or penitent. 
Love to all. Truly yours, ever, E. H. HEYWOOD. 

P, 8.—If my brother will allow us a fair chance, we can 
save the house; naturally an honest, able man, he may yet 
come to a humane sense of the situation. If my creditors 
will be patient, they will all get their pay in full. Devoted 
largely to reform for twenty years, I have also done much 
‘other business, have always paid one hundred cents on the 
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Apple Blossoms. 


The orchard grass is sunshine barred, 
And starry-white upon the sward 
The pretty daisies lie; 
I rest beneath a mossy tree, 
And through its waving branches see 
The sapphire of the sky. 


T feel the balmy breeze of May 

Soft blowing down the grassy way, 
And in the boughs above 

Tho little birds break into song, 

And praise in thrilling strains and strong, 
Spring’s haieyon days of love. 


The apple blossoms fall around, 

And fleck the daisy-checkered ground 
As bree zes softly blow; 

‘Tastretch alazy hand aloft, 

And grasp a cluster silken soft, 
Like rosy-tinted snow. 


T look at every tender leaf, 
And marvel why a life so brief 
To such sweet things is given; 
Why not forthem a longer space 
To blossom gayly in their place, 
Beneath the summer heayen? 


Why not for them a longer time 

To feel the sun at morning prima, 
To see the moon at night? 

To quiver by soft breezes stirred; 

To listen when God’s morning bird 
Sings heavenward his delight ? 


Ab me, my heart! it must be go, 

The blossom drops that fruit may grow; 
The sweetness of the flower 

Dies early on the vernal breeze. 

That autumn-time may bless the trees 
With gold and crimson dower. 


Ahme, my heart! so must thou see 
The fl wary hopes that gladden thee 
In this thy morning prime 
Fade in the fair place where they grow, 
‘Drop round thee swiftly like the snow 
Of apple-blossom time. 


But if they leave thee good and true, 
And pure as when they blossomed new. 
Then gladly let them go; 
Where now these fairy blossoms be, 
In God’s good time thine 6yes shall see 
Thy life’s fair harvest glow! 
~-Ailthe Year Round. 


t Tnternogstories to Jehovah,” 
BY W. 8, BELL. 


The high-toned representatives of cultured 
Freethought and respectability may not look 
with favor upon these three thousand inter- 
rogatories to Jehovah which Tam TRUTH 
Seexer, D. M. Bennett, has preferred. 
They doubtless will look down from the 
serene heights of culture and view these 
qnestioninga as vulgar and coarse. Still, they 
are questions which occur to multitudes of 
men and women when they begin to think 
for themselves; and the plain, straightfor-. 
ward form of expression in which they are 
presented is adapted to the capacity of the 
largest number of inquiring minds. The 
Christian may at first look upon them as 
blasphemous, but he cannot follow these in- 
quiries through many pages and not feel con- 
vinced that the writer is asking rational 
questions; nor can he charge the interroga- 
tor with foolhardy presumption in seeking 
for instruction. For the ‘‘word of the 
Lord” bids him ask and receive. ‘If any 
of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God 

. let him ask in faith, nothing wavering ” 
(James i, 5, 6). D. M. Bennett never waver- 
ed until hehad rolled up something more 
than three thousand inquiries about the di. 
vine mysteries, He wants to get at ‘the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 

truth.” But the clergy, the ‘‘ men of gawd,” 
' do not admire this new departure. Why 
should the unsanctified scribe, D. M. Ben- 
nett, break through all time-honored cus- 
toms and rush into the face of Jehovah with 
his questions, when the ‘* priests of the living 
God,” those who wait upon him day and 
night, and who therefore must ‘‘ know the 
will of God,” and “the mind of Christ,” 
and whose office it is to teach the people the 
hidden mysteries—why should they do other- 
wise than look with horror and indignation 
upon a proceeding which, if persisted in by 
others, would destroy their occupation ? 
Besides, this way of asking questions by the 
wholesale threatens destruction to the retail 
business. He asks so very many questions, 
and they are so exceedingly difficult to an- 
swer. Perhaps the difficulty of these inter- 
rogatories may rest in the brain of D. M. 
Bennett. If he trusts to “ carnal reason,” 
of course he cannot view spiritual things 
with the eye of faith. He insists that heaven- 
ly things shall correspond with earthly 
things. If he insists on the exercise of com- 
mon sense, and places reason above faith, 
and science higher than religion—if this is 
the way he is going to get through this 
world, of course we see that_he is no Chris- 
tian, 

But he has put up his three thousand 
questions, and the people are waiting to see 
what the three thousand answers will be; 


but, so far as heard from, no returns have 
eome in from the other side. No revelations 
have yet come from the clouds; nor have the 
servants of Jehovah, the men of gawd, who 
are on ‘speaking terms” with: this other- 
wise silent Deity, deemed it expedient to 
come forward and unravel these flimsy 
queries. The people are beginning to won- 
der at the silence—-the reticence. Why does 
this ancient God refuse to give any reply to 
these questions? Why does he not command 
the priests to come forward and silence these 
mockings of Infidelity? Perhaps ‘his 
watchmen are blind; they are all ignorant; 
they are all dumb dogs; they cannot bark” 
(Isa. lvi, 10). To be sure, this is not very 
elegant language to copy into the columns of 
a Freethought Journal ; nor is it quoted in 
such relations as to display to the faithful 
the beauties of its inspiration. 

If they were ‘dumb dogs,” of course, they 
could not bark. It may be that these ancient 
canines fost their voices, as some modern 
curs have, by barking up the wrong tree, We 
have observed a few instances where the 
holy men have gone for this Philistine of 
TEE TRUTH SEEKER with unwavering faith 
in the ‘God of battles,” and in their own 
direct and uncorrupted lineage from the 
same, intent upon the utter rout, discomfi- 
ture, and destruction of the Infidel. A proper 
sense of our duty as chroniclers of passing 
events, and a due regard for truth, compel 
us to state that these soldiers of the cross 
have usually retreated from the combat sad- 
der and wiser men. They almost invariably 
find that they are barking up the wrong tree, 

To the reader who has not the time to look 
up all the authorities on the absurdities, 
errors, contradictions, and immoralities 
which are connected with Christian. theolo- 
gy, this handy volume, ‘‘Interrogatories to 
Jehovah,” will’ be a most welcome aid. It 
will prove to be exceedingly suggestive to 
the thoughtful mind, and will bear re-peru- 
sal, as the three thousand questions are of 
vital import. 


(From the Boston Investigator.) 


“Champions of the Church,” 


Mr. Epirorn: I have been lately looking 
through a handsomely-bound volume of 
1,119 pages, which I received from the au- 
thor, entitled ‘The Champions of the Church : 
Their Crimes and Persecutions,” by D. M. 
Bennett, “Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
author of ‘The World’s Sages, Thinkers, 
and Reformers,’ ‘Thirty Discussions, Bible 
Stories, Essays, and Lectures,’ ‘ Interroga- 
tories to Jehovah,’ ‘What i Don’t Believe; 
What 1 Do Believe: Why and Wherefore,’ 
and joint author of ‘Christianity and Inf- 
delity—the Humphrey-Bennett Discussion,’ 
‘The Bennett-Teed Discussion,’ etc., etc., 
etc.” Mr. Bennett, it will be seen, is a very 
prolific writer. Books from his publishing 
house, many of them bearing his name as 
author, appear faster than one can read 
them. He is himself 9 very ready writer, 
and he must keep employed several agsiat- 
ants to help him write and compile these 
large works. 

The volume whose title is at the head of 
this article ‘‘is largely,” says the author, “a 
compilation from standard authorities, and 
consequently but little claim is set up for 
originality.” The object aimed at is to 
show the follies and vices, crimes and cruel- 
ties, of which distinguished ‘‘ champions of 
the Church” have been guilty. This the 
author has done very successfully. ‘‘The 
most striking cases have been selected.” 
The first champion ‘‘ hauled over the coals ” 
is Jesus, but whose name has a more appro- 
priate place, I think, in Mr. Bennett’s other 
work, ‘*The World’s Sages, Thinkers, and 
Reformers.” However, his name is among 
“the champions of the Church” here, and 
he is treated accordingly. The last ‘‘ cham- 
pion ” whose character and doings are de- 
scribed is Anthony Comstock, to whom 111 
pages are. devoted, and who is represented 
ag a moral monster. ‘As a champion of 
morality and decency,” says Mr. Bennett, 
‘the is perhaps one of the most sensual, vile, 
and corrupt that has lived since the Chris- 
tian rule began.” Several hundred charac. 
ters are mentioned or sketched between the 
chapter on Jesus and that on Anthony. The 
vices and orimes of Fathers, rulers, popes, 
priests, and devotees are narrated in vigor- 
ous language. The sketches of the Chris- 
tian Fathers are brief, but generally good. 


The writer of them evidently had access to | But, 


the excellent work, ‘‘ Supernatural Relig- 
ion,” among other valuable works. 

The chapters on the early Christians do}, 
them, I believe, injustice. The sketches af 
Calvin and Luther are very readable, and 
give facta not dwelt on much by. Protestants, 


most ezoollsnt reasons why the o 


Several pages are devoted to ‘Sinful Cler- 
gymen.” Some years ago an ex-clergyman 
compiled a book, which he thought of pub- 
lishing under the title of “ Amours of the 
Clergy.” There is no need of that book now. 
Mr. Bennett has collected a sufficient num- 
ber of cases of clerical weakness, vice, and 
villany to show the most bigoted Christian 
that the clergy are the wrong class to throw 
stones at Infidels for real or alleged immor- 
alilies. An interesting’ chapter is given on 
“ Christianity and Slavery,” and another is 
devoted to “The Persecution of Witches.” 

I notice some errors in the book, which is 
not strange considering that ‘‘the greater 
portion has been produced in a little over 
three months’ time.” It will probably be 
carefully revised before it is republished. It 
contains a vast amount of information, and 
a large number of authorities are cited; and 
although it is easy to discover defects in a 
work of this size, hastily compiled as this 
has been, yet it is a work that has coat much 
labor, and will be highly valued by a large 
class of readers, One who wishes a large 
mass of facts, in convenient form for refer- 
ence, with which to refute the notion that 
sincere piety and intense religious zeal are 
evidence of moral goodness, will find this 
work valuable, Mr. Bennett’s method of 
attacking superstition is distasteful to some 
Liberals who are quite as earnest as himself; 
and theirs, I presume, is as little to his taste. 
Let every advocate of Free Thought labor 
in his own way, neither expecting entire go- 
quiescence in what he says or does, even 
from friends, nor claiming exemption from 
candid criticism. 

‘Respecifully, B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
Thorndike, Mass., July 17, 1878. 


“Interrogatories to Jehovah.” 

This is an odd book, highly ingenious, and 
quite out of the common way of book-mak- 
ing, and some might think it irreverent per- 
haps. But its talented author, D. M. Ben- 
nett, in these inquiries, and the book is full 
of them from beginning to end, was actuated 
by no such motive, we are sure. While the 
spirit of candor and honest inquiry pervades 
its pages throughout, at the same time it 
presents a sharp, searching, and vigorous ex- 
amination of Biblical assertions, dogmatisms, 
fallacies, and sophistries. 

According to Scriptural record, Jehovah 
was formerly on intimate terms with the chil- 
dren of earth, counseling, commanding, ques- 
tioning, and answering questions. This being 
assumed, what reason is there to suppose that 
his ear has become deaf or his lips mute in 
these present days? Does he not know as 
much of his children as heretofore? And 
may he not answer the fair and earnest inter- 
rogatories of D. M. Bennett as well as those 
of Moses or Jeremiah? Has he outgrown 


the world or the world him? Has he not| Joh 


particularly said, “ Gall unto me and I will 
answer thee”? (Jer. xxxiii, 3.) 

Then has Mr. Bennett, or any one else, a 
perfect right to ask questions and expect an- 
swers from him direct or from his appointed 
ministers? All the inquiries in this work 
are based upon problems, propositions, asser- 
tions written in the so-called ‘‘ Word of 
God,” and if they (the problems, etc) are 
founded in Nature, they may easily be an- 


swered ; if not, one may well ask out bono? fO 


And if the answer comes sweeping down to 
usin tones louder than was ever thundered 
from Mt, Sinai, “Of no good/” then surely 
none will feel inclined to pin his faith upon 
a system as barren and desolate of truth as 
malarial districts of health in mid-summer. 

This work, of two hundred and fifty 
pages, is worthy of examination by all 
classes, believers as wellas unbelievers, It 
will well repay a careful reading, and every 
one who buys it will feel that he is not only 
assisting the author in his chosen and worthy 
work of unveiling superstition and seeking 
and uplifting truth, but will also know that 
he is most assuredly receiving mere than his 
‘money’s worth ” in this highly interesting, 
instructive, and common-sense book. 

Susan H. Wixon. 


Abstract of the 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT |: 
OF 


JEAN MESLIER,,. 


A Roman Catholic priest, who, shes & page 
toral service of thirty years at Etrepigny and 
in Ohampagne, France, wholly abjured 

the Christian dogmas. 


EDITED BY VOLTAIRE. 


This little work contains very sound reason- 
Its utterances are among the most pow- 
ne and convineing, The clergyman gives 
dogmas of 

gror should ba discarded, 


ratition and 6 
“i For aglo at this office, 


ce, 26 cents, 


vention, 


T. L. DENNIS, 


MACHINIST, 
1368 BROADWAY, cor. 37th Street, N. Y. 


MODELS MADE ' RA AYENT NS ane 
FEOTED. DIES, 
GENERAL. JOBBING. “EINE WO ue 


SEWING MAOHINES REPAIRED, 


LAW OF SEX. 


Discovery of a German Scientist. 


Stamp for circular, 
Look-box 61, Vineland. N.J. 


The New Gospel of Health. 
BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character, calculated to teach Svor ‘person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
cotics. 619 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.50, postage 18 Gents; paper, $1.26, postago 19 


tf30 


5t30 


cents, For pale at this office. 


THE 
Resurrection of Jesus. 
BY W. 8. BELL. ` 
Price. 26 eents, For sale at this office. 
THE 
BENNETT - TEED DISCUSSION, 
: BETWEEN 
THE EDITOR OF “THE TRUTH SEEKER.” 
AND 


OXYRUS ROMULUS R. TEED. 


Proposition. me esus Christ is not only Divine 
but is the Lord God, Oreator of Heaven an 
arth, Teed aMrming; Bennett denying. 
60 Dp., 12m^, Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents, 
gard at this office, 


NOW READY. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 
THE 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D, M. BENNETT, 
Editor of Tos TRUTH SEEKER. 
Giving the most vivid. full, and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of t 


Christian Church ever embodied in” 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


er- 


Jesus, Peter, ean U Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, St.’ Anthony, Paul 
8t. Cyril, Birious, Dioscorus, St. Angustine, 
Phatlemagne, Paschal L, Foposs et N pao: 
xt tn, 
ominie, and the navision, 
r 
gaty ace ua 
n XXIL. 
la, Virgin, &c., Joh bn. XXIII, Martin V., Paul 
eury YIII., Loyola and one esuits, Cortez, 
Catherine da Medict, Queen’ Elizabeth niius 
Sixtus fn 
Matthew erkina, Cotton Mather, 
VII., Innocent Alexander Louis 
omstock, Recapitulation, Concluding Be- 
THE OHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


Clement of Rome goatlus, Ju Justin Martyr. 
Pol carp, Papias of Hierapolis, frenæus, 
tha Hermit, Stephen L., Souatentine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius. Calilatus, Theodosius, 
Simeon Stylites, Ol vis, Sixtus, Viregilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface ILI., Irene, Pepin, 
Marozi ia, Zohn XL, ghn 
"Boniface 1X., Gregory rr. ate VY. 
angeent 
Tt, Simon de Montfort. Innoge 
the Hermit and the Crusades, 
lement VI., Innocent VL, Urban 
VI.. Anti Popes Counter Popes, &c. Ursu- 
» Torquemada, Ferdinand and sabella, 
Alexandar YI,. Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
Pizarro, Charles V., Duke of Alva, 
John Knox, Thomas Monee There of England, 
IIL., Pius iy. Figg V: regory XIII. 
James I. Porseoutions of Witche 
Sam uel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James T., 
Judge J efroys,Clayerhousa, Ui tguori Uraa 
Baul yi . Loula XVI., Ghristianity ‘and Slavery, 
Thee: Serer Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
marks, 
THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo. 
with Toa piate engraving. of the author. 


Cash orders will be filled in rotation. 
Price, Oloth, $8.00; Leather, Red Edges. $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.50. ARN free 
Address ert 
141 Eigath St., N. £. dity. 


Lake View Hotel, 
AT WATKINS, N. Y. 
Beautifully situated on an eminence over- 
looking Watkins village and 
Seneca Lake, 


and but five minutes’ walk from the wonder- 
ful and world-renowned 


Watkins Glen. 


This house is replete with every comfort and 
luxury demanded by the modern tourist, and 
will accommodate about two hundred guests, 


.{It challenges comparison with any summer 


resort hotel in the the country—large roome, 
high ceilings and thorough ventilation—pure 
spring water and gas throughout—kot and cold 
ath—telegraph office in the house—extensive 
grounds, with groves and evergreen forest 
trees, and scenic attractions unsurpassed in 


the country, 
The Tables 
Will be supplied with the choicest substantials 
and delicacies the marketa afford. Terms $2.00 
per day to visitors at the Watkins’ Liberal Qon- 
WILLIAM KENNARD, Proprietor. 
CURED W 


OR PAIN, 


tively guaranteed, 
T COMINS, Bes Lex'n 
AY, Re YX. Book sent froe,! 
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THE 


Creed of Christendom: 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure, 


BY W.R. GREC, 


Author of “ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
-o + + Social Judgments,” &e. 


Crown, Svo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, §1.50, 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, pne gi our most eminent men of 
science said: hy do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg’s Oreed of Obristendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can,’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Oharles 
Henneil, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Grog, coming later, had the 
advantage of access io many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on alleides; to ft one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tlan8 with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
50 thorough, clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been go long before the public, we 
have the beat of proof attainable that this his- 
torical. argument—occupylng precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
chosen as their own “is unanswerable” (F, W, 
Newman, on “The New Ohristology,” in Fort. 
nightly Review). 


One voi. 


CONTENTS, 


Introduction to third edition. Preface tothe 
rst edition. The Oreed of Christendom. 
Qhapter I.—Inspiration of the Soriptures. 
Ohapter Ii.—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration. Ohapter Iff.--Authorship 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old 
Testament Canon Generally. Chapter IV.—-The 
Prophecies, Ohapter V.—Theism of tha Jews 
Impure and Progresaive. Ohapter Vi.—Origin 
of the Grapels. Ghapter VII.—Fidelity of the 
Gospel History—Nature and Limits. Ohapter 
.—Fidelity of the Gospel Bistory continued 
Matthe v. apter IX.—Same subject con- 
tinned — Mark and Luke. QOrapter X.—Same 
subjest continued--Gospa! or John. Obapter 
I.-Results of the Foregoing Critieism.— 
Ohapter X(I.—The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 
and Authority. Cnoapter XILI. — Miracles, 
XLV.—Easurrection of Jesus. 


Ingersoll’s Second Volume, 


The Ghosts and Other Lectures, 


CONTAINING 


The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child; The Declaration of 
Independence 3 About Harm 
ing in Illinois ; Speech at 
ineinnati; “ The Past 

Rises before me 
like @ Dream.” 


.A12m0 Volume of 232 pages. Price, $125, For 
sale at this office. 


-Notice.—I have hitherto published seme of 
Oul. B, G. Ingersoll’s lectures in cheap form, 
believing that by so dging I was aidiag in the 
diffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the genera! public. At the 
request, however, of Col. Ingersoll, { shall pub- 
lisn no more of them, but will keep for sale all 
his lectures so far as published under his ow. 
auspices, D. M. BENNETT. 


ANALYSIS ° RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 
Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Bng- 
land, A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring. thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 

ds worth four times the price of the work. 
Republished complets in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols., 8vo.). and at one- 
fifth the price. Cloth. $3 00; Leather, 34 00; Mo- 


rocco, gilt edges, $ 60. Sent by mail at these 
prices. 


D, M. BENNETT, Publisher, 
141 Eighth st.. New York. 


KIDDER’S 
SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING, 


This book should be in the hands of every 
bea-keeper in our land, whether he has one 
swarm of bees or & hundred. 

It is a guide to the bee-master, in every 
brunch of the business. 

No more losing bees in winter; nor in their 
flight to the forests in swarming time; nor in 
their being destroyed by moth millers, or by 
being robbed by other bees. No more stinging 
by bees when we go to the hive for honey or for 
any other purpose. : 

In fact the book shows how all losses and 
trouble with our bees can be successfully over- 
come and remedied. 

And onthe other hand it will instruct any one 
how they can keep bees With great profit, and 
with but a small investment. 

This book contains more matter than any 
other book that seilas for one dollar and fifty 
cents. 

But in order to havea rapidsale and place 
the book within the reach of all, the publisher 
proposes to sell the book atthe very low price 


of 75 cents bound, paper covers 50 cents. 


Sold at THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 141 Eighth 
street, New York. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
His Career of Cruelty and Crime. 


A OHAPTER FROM 
“THE OHAMPIONS OF THE OHURCH,” 
Giving the base means employed by this. Met- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth century to pora 


secute and annoy ‘his unfortunate victims. ~ 
120 pages, Price, 25 cents. ie 


A Free Home 


In Florida for two industrious, honest, Liberal 
families. Address “Home,” TEUTA SEEKER 
office. ~ Vs $129 


Situation Wanted. 


A widow lady, thirty-el ht years of age, of 
Liberal views, sociai in disposition. of good 
morals, e Very neat and accomplished house- 
keeper, wishes a situation as manager in a 
wealthy widower’s family who is forty or forty- 
two years of age, residing in New York State. 
Must be Liberal-minded. having but one or 
two ehildren; none preferred. ‘Address Mrs. 
M. A. Y., Lowell, Mass. 229 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVA 


A long series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgantly desired. Offered up at lan 
TRUTH NERKER: Office by its 
devout editor. 
260 pages, 12 mo. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 76 cts. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Womer, and 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
tothom, are plainly treated by that piainest of 
books, PLAIN HOME TAL MBRACING 
MEDICAL GOMMON SENSfi—nearly 1.000 
pages, 200 illustrations~by DR. E, B, FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORE. to whom 
all letters from the sick should be addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett's 
TRUTH SEfkER thus speaks of DR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: “ We know him (Dr. 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledges imparts 
that he is a man of the highest incentives an 
motives. whose life has been apent in instruct. 
ing and improving his tellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well calculated tọ ena- 
blethem to be more healthy, more happy. and 
to be better and more useful men and women, 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day. stand ready to bear willing testi- 
mony to the great benefit they have derived 
from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he has eo ably imparted.” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK AREAT 
LIBERTY TO CONSULT, ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. Price of the 
new Popular Edition, by mail, postage pre- 
paid, only $1.60, Oontenta table free. AGENTS 
WANTED, MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
OOMPANY. 129 East 28th Street. New York. tol 
Panipat lpg ain eg tA decree hh tasted 


R. LYON’S Hygelan Home ig at Soring- 
field, Mo. See adv. in May Nos. TRUTH 
SEEKER. 19126 Rerp’y, J, S. Lyon, 


N 
AR 


Aa 
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The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 


OwRONIO and SEXUAL DISEASES, is Without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
has patients in every Ntate of the Union and 
inthe British Provinces. Every reader of this 
who hag any affection of the Head, roat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Neuralgic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood impurities, Tumors, Cancers,or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Hye or Kar, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, 80 that those in 
most humble cireumstances in life can aval) 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s Crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of SPEB- 
MATORRHGA and IMPOTENCY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and other causes, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness. Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay, 
Pimples on Face, Aversionto Society of Females, 
Contusion of Ideas, Losas of Sexual Powers. ote., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr, Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL REM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to cure in 
a singie caso, and some of them were ina ter- 
ribly shattered condition; had been in the In- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness— Fits; 
others on the verge of Conswmption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themaelves. 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New jersey.. 
where Dr. R P. Fellows is permanently located, 
and obtain his Prrvarz and other CIRCULARS, 
with cures sworn To, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented suceess fn 
treating sll the diseases here named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL OASES. WRITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


(From the Rock Mountain Herald.) 


” Dr, Fellows is a successful specialist for all 
the diseases which he claims to cure, such as 
chronic and sexual compluints. His wonder- 
ful skill and success are bringing him hun- 
dreds of cases weekly, by letter and otherwise, 
from alt over the United States.” 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to DE. ANDREW Strong, Troy, N. 
Y. and obtain & large, highly-illuatrated book 
on the system. of Vitalizing Treatment, Alao 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism; 519 pages, {Hustrated with 120 cuts 
for parsonal manipulations, explanatory Og 
the sublime science of healing without medl 


sina, 1y5 
THE 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 


AND HIS 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos. 


by I. N. FIDEL, in. conjunctio: 
ù Ani oteresting, amusing, an 


Discovere 
ith À. a8: 
ustructive lit 
Tice 25 cants 


“ Gold atihis oftee, | mee 


Mrs. Besant’s New Beok, 
THE 


Law of Population, 


ITS CONSEQUENCES 
ři AND 


Its Bearing upon Human 


Conduct and Morals. 
BY ANNIE BESANT, l 


A 8cientiñe and Medical Work every way 
superlor to any similar. The medical direc- 
tions are easy, Diain, explicit, though chaste 
and delicate, Adapted to the wants of the mar- 
ried, and tothe consideration of all mature per- 
sons, as it points out the only feasible escape 
from the evils of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage. This is the work for which the 
eloquent author is now suffering persecution 
in England, It is not the “Fruits of Philoso- 
pore but is more modern and and every way 


” «TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DI8- 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN STIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, 

IN THE HOPE ` 
THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
IFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE THIS ESSAY,” 
Authorized American from the 2th thou- 


sand English edition. In limp cloth, 76 cents; 
paper, 60 centa. : 


ALSO NOW READY. 


d| The Fruits of Ohristianity, - - 10centa. 
Constructive Rationalism, - . - aie 
n Eternal Torture, - =- =- «= 20 “" 
The True Basis of Morality, - 10 " 
Published by ASA K, BUTTS, 


RADICAL FREETEOUGHT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
21 19 Dey Street, N. Y 


HURST & C0,’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Furnished at this Office at 
Their Prices. 


Parlor Pastimes or the whole art of Amusing 
slow to Write a Letter to Ladies and Gentle- 


men 

Book of Genteel Behavior 

Personal Beauty, the Art of Obtaining. 
Iliustrated 

Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 

tricks and Diversions with Cards 

Fortune Telling made easy and Dreamers 


Guide 
The practical Magician and Ventriloquist 


aide 
Off-nbach’s Dancing without a Master and 
Ball Room Manuai . 26 
American Horse Owner’s Guide und Practi- 
eal Farmer and Doctor 25 
Jolly Ted-Bits and Mirthful Mortala~Humor 


for the Million 26 
The Book of Useful Receipts and Manufac- 
mron Tiie lainta and How to a 
ommon mpla. ure . 
| Toem. By T. N. Lafayette Burn, wf D. 25 
The American Business Man’s and Book- . 
Keoper’s Practical Guide 96 
The Illustrated Pocket Dictionary; 260 En- 
graviogs; well boun 80 
Elocution Made Easy and the Reeiter’s 
Companion 20 
Singing Made Easy 20 
The Amateur Painter. A manual of in- 
gi: ucrion in the arts of painting, varnish- 
ing, and gilding 25 
The Boor of Knowledge and Sure Guide to 
Rapid Wealth 25 
The Limle Flirt; containing the secrets of 
Handkerchief, Fan, Glove, and Parasol 
Fi tation ; illustrated; nearly bound 25 
Hermann’s Wonderful Pocket Conjuring 
Box 16 
The National Text Rook . 25 
A Book of Good Manners and Guide to Po- 
liteness 20 
Handbook of Magie—a book of Wonders 
and Mysteries 20 
The Amateur Printer 25 
Hunting, Trapping, and Fishing Made a 
Easy 
Fortune-teller and Dream Book; or, The 
Future Unfoidea 20 
Grammar Made Rasy 15 
How to Speak and Write with Elegance and i 
288 n] 
How to Pronounce Difficult Words 10 
Slang, Vulgar Phrases, and Forms 10 
The Arcot Ventriloquism ~ 10 
How to Live One Hundred Years 10 
How to be an Orator 10 
Key to Composition 30 
Handbook of Business 25 
Riddles, Conundrums, and Puzzles 20 
Indian Club Exercise; illustrated 25 
Long Life and How to Obtain it 75 
Book of Beverages—How to Mix Drinke 25 
Three Distinct Knocks. or Masonry Ex- 
posed 5 50 
The Universal Altar—82 maps and Index 1.00 
Leary’s Ready Reckoner - 60 
Boys’ Own Conjuring Book 75 
Every Man His Own Farrier 15 
Gulpeper’s Every Man His Own Doctor 75 
Dialogues of Devils 75 
Joo Miller’s Jest Book 15 
Dictionary of Love 75 
Guide to the Stage 75 
Love-making Secrets i$ 
Confidential Advice to a Lover 15 


Basbfulness Cured 15 
The Book of Nature, containing most valu- 
abla informatión concerning the Origin 
o e 
Humpty Dumpty, the great Trick Book 
How to Become a Clairvoyant 
Dutch Burlesque Songster 
Champion Song and Danca Book, Aiie 
ree OD re n D 26. reas 
osiago sree OR TRUTH SEEKER OFFIOR. 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 
subjects: 
Publicans and sinners. 
The Higher Law. 
The Women of the French Revolution. 
Love and Marriage. 
The Pulpit and the Stage. 
The Labor Problem in California. 
Fres Love: What it is and what it ie not. 
The Secret of Power. Eth 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning the Radical, 
S-umbilng Blocks, 
Ahe : oven of Great Men. 
e Sunday Law. 
Fashionable Religion and Morais, 
The Coming Woman. . 
A Now. Reading of sn.old Te: 
ddrei 


x a 
; Me m ADRA KERDBTOR, 


25 | L.—Introductory; Obap, 


Works of Thomas Paine, 


COMMON SENSE, His first and most importa 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 15 otg. 

THE CRISIS. Containing Nog, I.to XYL, in- 
elusive. Written in th’ times that tried men’s 
gouls ” during the American Revolution. 2mo, 
Full, clear type, Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 ots, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost. without a 

eer in the world. On fuli, bold type. 

aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 

THE AGE OF REASON. On largo, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents, 

THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHEOIES. Full, bold type 
12mo. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. : 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Oomplete in 
Containing 


one volume, on full, bold type. 
“Gommon Sense,” The Crisis” {sixteen num- 
bers), and "The Rights of Man,” with a fine 


steel portrait. Oloth. $1.50. 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com, 
pleto. 12m0. Composed, of the “Age of Reason 
"Examination of the Prophecies.” “Reply to 

* Letter to Mr, 


THOMAS PAINE'S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete, New edition, The cheapest and best 
ever sold, Containing a Life of Paine. hig Po- 
LITIOAL Waritinas—' Common Sense,” “ The 
Crisis,” “Rights of Man”—his THEOLOGIOAL 
Writinas—"Age of Reason,” " Examination of 
the Prophecies,” “ Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” " Letter to Mr. Erskine ” "An Essay on 
Dreams.” “ Lotter o Oamille Jordan,” ot the 
Religion of elem ’*—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait ef Paing, Cloth, $8.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50. : 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. BY Oalyin 
Blanchard. 1amo Large, gloar type, W th a fine 
steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 centa; cloth, 


75 cents, Published b i 
D. M. BENNETT, . 
141 Eighth st., Now York. 


5 to B20 Peadar fn Teao Ee 
Artland. Maine . ty? 


GOLDA?:, worker can make $128 day at home, 
h Costly outfit free. Address TR & Oos. 
y oe Aine. 


Aurusta, | 


$ a week in your own town. Jermes and 
outfit trea. H. BALLELT‘& 0O.. Po 
land. Maine. ty? 


certain cure for Headache Constipation, 


A 

Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidney Diseases, 
Weakness, &c, 26 cents per bottle. Incurable 
gases solicited and cured or money refunded. 
The same ingredients put up tn powders to be 
sent by mail, Samnis hottie. circular, and | 26té 
Advice Free, 66 W. Fourth St., N. Y 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 8 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Ohrist and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair. of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writs 
ten. friend styles it “rich, rare and racy.” 
278 DD., 12m0, Sent by mall at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 76 cents in oloth, 

. Address D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t., N. Y, 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW. 


A book that ought to be in the hands of every 
young woman and every young girl in the 
country. 


BY MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician, and Teacher of 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, 
Farminghbam, Mass. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS : 


Study God’s Poem; Know Thyself; What 
shall we Eat, and How shall we Cook Tt? The 
Heart: ow we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Animals are Perpetuated: How to Become 
Beautiful; The Uses and Abuses of Dress; 
The Mate and the Home; Perfect Woman. 

No book of 260 pages contains more valuable 
information than is found in this volume. 

Price, in cloth, $1.25, Bold by 

-D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St., N, Y. 


The Career of Religious Ideas 


- THEIR ULTIMATE, 


The Religion of Science. 
BY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
World—the subjects treated as follows: Oban. 
il,—What Is Religion? 
Ohap. III.—Fetishiam ; Ohap. 1Y.—Polvtheism ; 
Ohap. ¥.—Monotheism; Chap. Vi.—Value of 
Ancient Bibles; Chap. YVli.—Man’s Moral 
Progress Dependent upon his Intellectual 
Growth; Chap. VIII.—Theological Problems i 
Ohap. IX.— Man’s Fall; Chap. X.— Frees Will, 
Necessity, Responsibility; Chap. Xi.—Dutles 
and Obligations of Man tọ God; Obap. ATT. 
The Ultimate of Religious Ideas, , 

Price, in paper, 50 conte; in cloth, 76 cents. 


Postage prepaid. D. s WIBE N. X. 
JUST OUT! i 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 


AND 
Popish Nunneries. 
BY Wm. HOGAN, Pp 
enty-five yoars no pegen Faery Avery 


ntorest De gok na es aie genta, 
“ser Mighth st., New fork, 


TIG 


‘~ one sin—selfishness. 


“youth, He that follows this rule may be old in 


_ all the world treats ill deserve entirely the 
` treatment they get. 


The Tenth: Seeker; August: 3, 1828. 


Gems of Thanght. 


Man’s likeness is reflected in his gods,— 
Schitier. 


THERE is no slavery but ignorance. Liberty 
‘is the child of intelligence, Ingersoll, 


Music is a prophecy of what life is to be—the 
‘rainbow of promise translated out of seeing 
into hearing.—Hrs. L. M. Child, 5 


TEERE is one good—happiness. There is but 
All law should be for the 
preservation of the one and tha destruction of 
the othar.—Jngersoil, 


THROUGH zeal knowledge is gotten, through 
“lack of zeal knowledge is lost; let a man who 
knows this double path of gain and loss thus 
place himself that knowledge may grow.— 
. «Buddha, 

Teur worth is as inevitably discovered by 
the facial expression, as its opposite is sure to 
‘be clearly represented there. The human face 
is nature's tablet; the truth is certainly written 
thereon.—Lavater. 


Tuer rights of men and women should be 
‘equal and sacred; marriage should ‘be a per- 
fect partnership; children should be governed 
iby kindness; every family should be a repub- 
‘lie; every fireside a democracy.—Ingersoll, 


As I approve of ayouth that has something of 
‘the old man in him,soTam no. less pleased 
“with an old man that has something of the 


‘body, but can never beso in mind,—Cicero. 


TO GENERATE and superinduce a new nature, 
‘or new natures, upon a given body, is the labor 
iand aim of human power; whilst to discover 
ithe form, or true difference of a given nature, 
«or the nature to which such nature is owing, or 
‘source from which it emanates, is the labor and 
discovery of human knowledge,—Bacon, 


ue chief business of the clergy has always 
Ybeen to destroy the joy of life, and multiply and 
‘Magnify the terrors and tortures of death and 
perdition. They have polluted the heart and 
‘paralyzed the brain; and upon the ignorant 
altars of the Past and the Dead, they have en- 
deavored to sacrifice the Present and the Liv- 
ing.—Ingersoll. 


In Sophocles, Jocasta prays to the Lycian 
Apollo, and says “that she came to his temple 
because it was the nearest.” This was but a 
sorry compliment to his godship. It is the 
: dame, however, that people generally pay to ro- 
ligion, who abide by the doctrines and faith 
they have been bred up in, merely to save thom- 
: selves the trouble of seeking farther,—Sterne, 


WE may be pretty certain that persons whom 


The world is a looking- 

. glass, and gives back to every man the reflec- 
tion of his own face. Frown at it, and it will in 
.turn look sourly upon you; laugh at it and 
` with it, and it is a jolly, kind ecompanton; and 
‘go let all young persons take their choice:— 
Thackeray. 

Music is the rod of Hermes. It calls up the 
‘spirits from below, or conducta them back 
-againto Elysium. It not only excites the im- 
‘agination, but invigorates eloquence and re- 
ifreshes the memory. It is lize besprinkling a 
ttessellated pavement with odoriferous water, 
‘which brings out the images, cools the apart- 


. ment, and gratifies the senses by its fragrance, 


-— Walter Savage Landor. 


„Ir is our office, as faithful secretaries, to re- 
‘eaive and note down such laws as have been 
‘enacted by the voice of Nature herself; and our 
ttrustiness must stand acquitted, whether they 
gre accepted, or, by the suffrage of general 
opinion, rejected, Still we do not abandon the 
hope that, in times yet to come, individuals 
may arise who will be able to comprehend and 
digest thea choicest of those things; and solic- 


itous algo to carry them to perfection.— Bacon, 


App to the power of discovering truth, the 
desire of using it for the promotion of human 
happiness, and you have the great end and ob- 


. ject of our existence, This is the immaculate 


model of excellence that every human being 
should fx inthe chumbers of his heart; which 
he should place before his mind’s eye from the 
rising to the setting of the sun; to strengthen 
his understanding, that he may direct his þe- 
nevolence, and to exhibit to the world the most 
beautiful spectacle the world can behold—of 
consummate virtue guided by consummate 
talents.—Sudney Smith, 


CHRISTIANS accuse us of rejacting everything, 
good, bad, and indifferent, that is contained 
within the lids of the Bible, and of hating God, 
Ohrist, and religion, whereas we admire, love, 
and appreciate whatever of good, whatever of 
beauty, and whatever of truth there is to be 
found in the old book, just as much as if it were 
printed in any other volume. We cherish, re- 
spect, and reverence everything good, grand, 
‘or noble that istherein narrated or descriptive 


. of the life and character of the so-called Christ, 


just as much as we do the same beantiful traits 
and sentiments when we read of them in con- 
nection with the hero of some other novel, or 
any of the records of the ancient mythological 


deities. We feel awe, reverence, wonder, and 


admiration when we behold the various manl- 
festations of the forces of nature, the grand 
. Bublimities, the gentle, silent beauties, and the 
sweet, tender harmonies that permeate all 
space around and aboutus, We love and ad- 
mire the real and thetangible, while Ohristians 


. dream dreams and weave cloud-theorles of 
. Vague and visionary nothings. Ours is the act- 


ual; theirs is theideal. Ours the reality; theirs 
the romance. We prefer not blissful dreams of 
future impossible happiness, never to be real- 
ized, but strive to enjoy the actual, living now, 


.. with all its common every-day ups and downs, 


-joys and pleasures, tears and smiles, and hopes 
-And feara.~—Himina D, Slenker, 


Odds and Gnas. 


Sat Ary is the young lady that everybody 
wishes to secure. | 


Durina the geigo, Paris subsisted on horse- 
flesh, Now it lives on strangers, 


Or a barber’s shop that was formerly a‘law 
office the paper says that the people get shaved 
there just the same, 


Ir was said of a certain judge that he was so 
reserved in his manners that one e would never 
suspect that he had any. 


Coveu-Drors.— The philosopher, Josh Bil- 
lings, has placed in the hands of his publishers 
the “Farmers’ ANminix” for 1879, From its 
pages we are permitted to make the following 
extracts. Josh is summering at the Glen 
House, White Mountains, and the trout are 
growing fewer every day: 

Bachelors are alwus a braggin ov their free- 
dom!!—treedom to darn their own stockings, 
and poultiss their own shins! I had rather be 
a widower once in 2 years, reglar, than tew be a 
grunting, old, hair-dyed bachelor only for 90 
days. 

Ambishun tew shine in everything iz asure 
way tew to put & man’s kandell all out, 

Sucking a whipt sillybub., thru a rhy straw, iz 
a good deal like trieing to liv on buty. 

Sum people won't beteave ennything they 
kant prove; the things i can’t prove, are the 
very things i beleave in most, 

Good examples amung tbe rulers are the 
best laws they kan enakt, 

One ov the saddest sights ovall to me, iz an 
old man, poor and deserted, whom i once knew 
living in ease and luxury. ; 

He who spends hiz younger days in dissipa- 
shun iz mortgaging himself tew disseaze and 
poverty, two inexorable creditors, who are cer- 
tain tew foreclose at last, and take possession 
ov the premises. 

The world owas all its energys and refine- 
ment tew luxurys—digging roots for breakfast 
and going naked for clothes, iz the virtewous 
innocence oy a lazy savage, 

Prudes, are coquets, gone to seed, 

A dandy in love iz in just about az bada fix 
az a stick ov molassis kandy that haz half 
melted. 

Thara izno good substitute for wisdom, but 
silence iz the best that haz been discovered yet. 

Thare iz lots ov folks in this world who, rath- 
er than not find enny fault at all, wouldn’t hesi- 
tate tew say to an angle worm, that hiz tail waz 
altogether too long for the rest ov hiz body, 

A man who Jz good company for himself iz 
alwus good company for others, 

Cunning iz very apt tew outwit itself. ‘The 
man who turned the boat over and got under it 
to keep out ov the rain, waz one ov this kind. 

I hav seen men who had worn out their vices, 
and supposed ov course that they waz living on 
their virteus, 

What a man iz the most afrade ov he sez ho 
don’t beliave in; this may ackount for sum 
men’s unbolief in hell: 

The man who dies che ritchest iz the one who 
leaves the least here, and takes the most with 
him, 


ADVICE To THE LADIES, 


Unwary belles! 

Who, day by day the fashionable round 
Of dissipation tread, stealing from art 
The blush Eliza owns, to hide a cheek 
Pale and deserted—come and learn of me 
How to be eyor blooming, young, and fair, 
And it shan’t cost you a red cent, 


Give to the mind improvement: 

That is to say, read the fourth page 

Of this paper, terms $10 a year in ad vance, 
No discount to clergymen. Let the tgngue 
Be subject to the heart and head, 

And give it a rest occasionally, 


Withdraw from the city smoke, 

And trip with agile foot oft as the day begins 

The steepy down or velvet lawn, 

Or play an air from “ Trovatore,” 

On an old-fashioned churn, 

Rise with the Jark and with the lark to bed; 

The breath of night's destructive to the hue 

Of every flower that blows. Go to the field, 

And ask the humbie daisy why it sleeps 

Soon as the sun departs? It will tell you 

It is to preserve its complexion 

And keep its breath pure and sweet; 

That it would droop and all its freshness lose 

Compelled to taste the rank and poisonous 
steam 

Of midnight theatre and morning ball, 

Or to sit out on the stoop With a young man, 


Give to repose the solemn hour she claims 
And the front gate will call you blessed, 


O, there is a charm 

Which morning has, that gives the brow of age 

Asmack of youth 

And makes the life of youth 

Shed perfumes exquisite—- 

Precisely what you want, you see, 

And what you pay your druggists big money 
for, 

Except, perhaps, the smack of youth, 

Which he will be only too glad to give 

For nothing; or, if he isn’t 

Do not hesitate to call on us— 

You will ever find our latch string out, 

By a very large majority, 


Expect it not, 

Ye who till noon upon a down bed lie 

While your mothers are doing the work; 

Ye fair, like you, it must be wooed, or never 
won; 


Also is it vain ye ask for Milk of Roses, 
Goat’s Milk, Bloom of Youth, lily white, 
Cream for the complexion, 

Or any other cosmetic ? All aren. g. 

; ~O City Derrick, 


And, being lost, it is in vain to advartige for it. : 
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i Jlotes and Clippings. 


“We've Left the Barrel” and “Hurrah for 
the Pump” are the titles of two popular Eng- 
lish temperance songs. 


Aw English clergyman characterizes the load- 
ing parties in the Church as Attitudinarians, 
Latitudinarians, and Platitudinarians. 


“A New pipe organ with sixteen stops, and 
no debt upon it,” is what is just now making a 
Massachusetts church particularly happy. 


THERE is & university in New Zealand which 
‘confers degrees, sald to be as good as anyin 
England. Let the yet untitled clergymen of this 
land give attention, i 


TWELVE English clergymen have in one 
month joined tie Chureh of Rome It is 
thought the entire ritualistic portion of the 
‘English Church will ultimately be absorbed by 
‘the Church of Rome. 


A Prous deacon in good standing in the Meth- 
odist church in Gouverneur, N. Y.. is charged 
with the seduction of a young woman, eighteen 
years of age, in the same church. Gouverneur 
is getting its name up for scandals of this 
kind. 


AMERICAN live cattle are arriving in London 
great numbers. One thousand reached there 
on one day. and the London Graphic says that 
some of them were so “ mountainous that they 
might be made fit subjects of decent itinerant 
shows.” 


Tak second person to be punished in Virginia 
under the new law re-establishing the whip- 
ping-post was a white girl of seventeen. She 
received twenty-five lasher on her bare back, in 
the Elizabeth City Court House, at the hands of 
a negro constable. 


Tur yield of the Consolidated Virginia mine 
for the year ending June 30, 1878, was 187,572 
tons and 1,600 pounds of ore, which produced 
bullion to the value of $15.468,915.60. The Cali- 
fornia mine yielded 222,276 tons of ore, produs- 
ing $17,649,329.42 of bullion, 


Orncuses have escaped lately, but the light- 
ming is going for the gospel and Sunday-school 
‘tents and churches as though the Almighty 
was recklessly trying to bankrupt the insur- 
wanee Gompantes, Who ever heard of a theater 
being struck by lightning? 


Prrmr’s pence come in s0 sparingly as to 
sause Berious Concern at the Vatican. Pilgrim- 
ages, so fruitful under Pius IX., will, therefore, 
again be resorted to. Four will set out from 
France next autumn, two from Spain, one Carl- 
ist and one Alfonsist, and one from Belgium. 


A PRESBYTERIAN has issued a book called 
*Baptism in a Nutshell.” A Baptist paper 
jocosely remarks the appropriateness of this 
for Presbyterian brethren, as a nutshell will 
hold enough water for purposes of sprinkling. 
The Baptist, however, prefers * Baptism in the 
_Baptistery.” 


Prorue do not generally associate wealth with 
‘British Oolonial bishoprics, but there are ex- 
-ceptions to every rule. Bishop Tyrell of New- 
castle, New South Wales, announces that he 
hag bequeathed $1,250,000 for yarious purposes, 
including an endowment of $900,000 for the 
-clergy in that diocese. 


Paris green used bya farmer in his potato 
field came near destroying a picnic party near 
Ottawa. They had their luncheon spread on a 
-grassy plot in an adjoining field, and the wind 
‘blew a quantity of the poison over the eatables. 
At one time it was thought that not one of the 
iparty would recover, 


Tar city clergyman who told the singers in 
‘a country choir that the angels ought to come 
down from heaven and wring their necks, was 
‘considered to have no musie in his soul. The 
stout soprano said she wouid like to go for him 
and wring his neck without calling for the as- 
wistance of any of the angels. 


EacH convict in the State prison at Concord 
is allowed to take one religious paper. More 
than one hundred subscribe to the Boston 
Pilot. The Pilot is a Oatholio paper, and the 
fact that s0 many of the convicts choose it is a 
Dretty good indication of the source whence of- 
‘on ders against the laws come, 


THE conundrum about the pins is well 
enough; but who breaks all the needles? A 
single factory in Redditch. England. turns out 
between 6.000,000 and 7,000,000 of them each 
week, or about 3 0,000,000 a year, which is equal 
to one-third of the population of the globe. 
With all the factories of the world going, who 
breaks these billions of needles ? 


TuERE isa tradition in the East that one of 
the tests by which the Queen of Sheba tried to 
prove the wisdom of Solomon was by placingon 
a table before her two bouquets, one of natural, 
the other of artificial flowers, and requiring 
that he should distinguish the one from the 
other; whereupon the wisest man ordered 
the windows to be thrown open, and in came 
the bees. 


As THE Rev. R. W. Pearson is allowed to re- 
tain his pastorate of the Fourth Baptist Church 
in Pittsburgh, a number of the members of that 
church who do not believain him have with- 
drawn and organized a new church, They 
meetin the old Union Church in Grant street, 
and take its name. This is an instance when a 
decided criminal is countenanced and sus- 
tained by the church. 


It is said that the Rev. O, A, Kendrick, who 
was tried in Columbus for seduetion, and who 
recently figured in Cincinnati again, has writ- 
ten to some friends who stood by him in his 
hour of trial, confessing fully his guilt in both 
Columbus and Cincinnati, The letter was read 
to the church in Columbus, and the brethren 
who received it confessed that they had been 
deceived, —Savannah News, 


A COUNTRY deacon went, on a free ticket, to a 
circus entertainment. His pastor remonstrat- 
ed with him on the wickedness of so doing. 
But he made answer: "Why, you see, pastor, 
Ibad a dead-head ticket, and I thought it my 
bounden duty to go and keep somebody out of 
that seat who might have been harmed by the 
circus,” The pastor accepted the deacon’s ex- 
planation a3 about half satisfactory. 


A HORRIBLE murder was committed recently 
at Neriad, in India. A religious mendicant 
and fanatic seized a boy from among several 
of his playfelluws and stabbed him in the 
throat. The murderer made no resistance, 
but calmly told his capturers that the boy was 
an enemy of his god Rama, and he was moved 
by the god to kill him. Supposed enemies of 
thegods have ever been treated with similar 
injustice. ; 


Tas Pore’s Latust UTTTRANOE.—In the Con- 
sistory held in Rome on Monday, July 15th. the 
Pope, speaking with evident emotion, said he 
found himself environed on all sides by diff- 
culties which he could have overcome had the 
Sacred College given him constant and loyal 
sppport. Nothing was to be expected from the 
monarchs and Governments of to-day, those 
whose intentions were good being powerless to 
execute them. The Church must therefore 
confide in her own strength, fighting unflineh- 
ingly and without truce. 


A MINISTER'S CoNrIDENCE In MANEIND.—One 
of our exchanges states that it knows a minig- 
ter who says he has a sermor that he has been 
occasionally preaching for many years. When 
he was a very young man it began: "J have all 
confidence in mankind.” Some years later it 
commenced; "I have some confidence in man- 
kind.” In later life it began: "I have little or 
no confidence in mankind.” The clergyman’s 
change of views is explained by the fact that he 
ran for Congress, was elected, and served a 
term in the House of Representatives. It is 
curious how, as we fail in the objects of our 
ambition, we lose confidence in our fellow- 
beings. : 


Tue great engineering work known ‘as the 
Sutro Tunnel. in Nevada, is completed, after 
nine years of steady labor in the face of the 
most serious natural difficulties and the most 
uncompromising opposition on the part of 
great silver-mine owners. The tunnel is nearly 
four miles in length, and for a longtime after 
it was begun it advanced at the rate of only 
twenty-eight feet a month. It is expected to 
keep the silver mines of the Comstock Jode 
clear of water. and to bring into market mill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of low-grade ores, the 
Mining of which has heretofore been unprofita- 
bie. The cost of the work has been about 
$4,000,000, 


THE Rev. Dr. Schaft is visiting in Utah. He 
says that some of the unbelievers there regard 
Mormonism as steadily increasing and consol- 
idating. while others see disintegration and 
growing Infidelity, He thinks that most Mor- 
mons are living in monogamy, although they 
hold to the doctrine of polygamy. The follow- 
ing is Dr. 8chaff’s prophecy as to Mormonism: 
“Tt has been nursed into power by cruel porse- 
cution, and. the fire of fanaticism and material 
self-interest may keep it up for a considerable 
time; but it can searcely be expected that as a 
religious and polygamous system it wili be 
able to resist much longer the pressure of the 
surrounding civilization and churches.” 


ANOTHER of the minor planets discovered by 
Prof. Peters at Clinton. N. Y, brings up their 
whole number to 188, nine of which have been 
found since th: beginning of the year, and six- 
teen during the last eleven months. Nos. 173, 
177,and 178 have been named Ino. Irma, and 
Belisana, while three of last year’s planets are 
still without names. Of the nine planets found 
since the beginning of the present year, No, 
180, discovered by Perrotin at Toulouse on Jan. 
29, has reaeived the name Garuma; No. 181, dig- 
covered by Cottenot at Marsailles on Feb, 2. the 
name Eucharis, Of the three planets. 182, 183, 
and 184, found by Palisa at Pola in February, 
only the last has yet got 2 name, Dejopeja. 


Dr. W. Farr, in a letter on the causes of death 
in England and Wales, printed with the Regis- 
trar-General’s annual report, just issued. says 
that alcohol has undoubtedly a medicinal effect 
in many maladies; it stimulates the fainting 
heart after shocks of every kind. Port wine is 
a potent remedy in fevers; instead of raising, 
it reduces the burning heat of the blood and 
calms. the delirium of the brain. Alcohol ap- 
pears to arrest the action of zymotic diseases 
as it prevents weak wines from fermenting, 
Like camphor, alcohol preserves animal mat- 
ter; this is not now disputed. Dr.Farr invites 
the attention of those who have: portrayed the 
bad effects of alcohol to consider whether it 
does not prevent the action of various infec- 
tions on the temperate, 


Tue Rev. J. W. Taylor. for some time past 
pastor of the Baptist church at Great Bend, and 
formerly of Binghamton. has just been expelled 
from that denomination by the Ecclesiastical 
Council, assembled at Great Bend, for having 
more Wives than the laws of the State of New 
York allow. He had previously been convicted 
of adultery by the criminal courts of Susque- 
hanna county. Both of Taylor’s wives were 
residents of this State. By his first wife he had 
four children, and by hisepresent one. In de- 
fense Taylor claimed that he had obtained a 
decree of divorce from his first wife, she still 
being a résident of this State, The opinion 
prevailed, however, supported by very good 
evidence, that the bill of divorce produced was 
a forged one. Taylor and his second wife are 
now living under the same roof, but he claims 
not as man and Wife, He is a man of fine tal- 
ents, and, were it not for his overreaching ten- 
dency toward Mormon practices, might be 
appreciated and successful.—Ex. 


Tre REMAINS OF A MASTODON FOUND IN A CAVE 
at Mount Ararat, Pa.—It having been an- 
nounced to-day (July 27th) that the fossil re- 
mains of a mastodon had been found in a cave 
near the railway station at Mount Ararat, on 
the Jefferson branch of the Erie road, hundreds 
of persons, both on footand in carriages, visit- 
ed the scene, It seems that some workmen, 
while excavating at the point named. eame 
upon What they at first thought to he part of 
the tusk of an elephant. it was taken to a nat- 
uralist who lives in the neighborhood, and he 
pronounced it to be the tooth of a mastodon. 
The workmen at once returned to their task, 
and under the direction of the naturalistand an 
antiquarian whom he summoned from Carbon- 
dale, the search was prosecuted until nearly 
midnight, by which time nearly the entire skel- 
eton of the monster was unearthed, and is now 
on exhibition at the opening of thecave, The 
jawbone Is four feet long and thirteen inches 
thick; the vertebra, twenty-three feet eight 
inches long; knee-cap eighteen inches in length 
and nine and a half inches in width at the nar- 
rowest point; thigh bones six and a quarter 
feet long; and the bones from the knee to the 
foot seven feet in length. It is said that the 
skeleton will be boxed and shipped to the 
Smithsonian Institution. i 


vents of the Week. 


CARDINAL FRANCHI, the Pope’s Secretary of 
State, is dead. 


Main robbers are on the rampage in Wyo- 
ming Territory. 


Ex-Governor CURRY of Oregon died last week 
after a prolonged illness. 


JEN men were recently killed in a street 
fight in Lincoln, New Mexico. 


THe Democrats were victorious in the racent 
North Carolina State election. 


Tuts city was visited by thunderstorms and 
heavy rains during the past week. 


NINE vessels were lost and six driven ashore 
by a recent storm on the coast of Guba, 


TEE Chinese Embassy which recently arrived 
in this country is on its way to Washington, 


Gov. BisHop of Ohio, an extensive wholesale 
grocer, has failed in business. Election ex- 
penses did it. 


Tue Congressional Committee for investi- 
gating the labor problem has opened its seg- 
sion in this city. 


Prors. Watson and Swift claim to have dis« 
covered the planet Vulcan during the recent 
eclipse of the sun. 


MICHAEL REESE, a California millionaire. has 
died in Germany. leaving $10,000,000 to be wres- 
tled for by the lawyers. 


TEIRTY thousand dollars were stolen a fow 
evenings ago from a family on Vesey st., this 
city. No clue to the robbers. 


A FATHER and son have been convicted of 
murder.in Saut Ste Marie, Ont.. and are to be 
hanged on September 12th, 


ANOTHER "plous and highly -respactable” 
Boston bank cashier, Royal B. Conant, has gone 
the usual way. Deficit. $70,000. 


Crvin Wars are brewing inthe United States 
of Columbia and Peru. Every seat in the Pe- 
ruvian Congress is contested. 


Bur ten more strands are required to com- 
plete the cables for the East River bridge. The 
four great cables take 66 strands, 


A GRINDSTONE Weighing 4,000 pounds burst 
the other day,in a Jamestown. N, Y., axe fac- 
tory, killing one of the workmen. 


Four negroes were taken from the Monroe, 
Ga.. jail on the 30th ult, and lynched in the 
Court House square, Crime, murder. 


ALL trains on the New Orleans and Mobile 
Railroad have stopped running, owing to the 
prevalence of yellow fever in the former city. 


Tur International Monetary Congress þe- 
gins its session in Paris on the 10th. All 
nations have been invited to send representa- 
tives. 


Con. INGERSOLL and family have gone to Eu- 
rope. He will return in September and lecture 
on “Burns, Shakspere, Moses, and Other 
Tramps.” 


YELLOW fever is on the increase in New Or- 
leans. ‘Seven deaths a day from it is tha 
average, With an increase of thirty-six new 
cases per day. 

A TORNADO played havoc last week in parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Several persons 
wore seriously injured, and crops, trees, dwell- 
ings, and churches destroyed. 


Tur lightning struck a Sunday-school tent 
in Philadelphia on Sunday last. One Sunday- 
school pupil was killed and two fatally injured. 
Was it deliberate child-murder by—Nature? 


TEREE millions of God’s unhappy children 
are starving to death in Morocco, and though 
His real estate in this city alone would realize 
enough to feed them through the faminas. He 
does not dream of selling a dollar’s worth. 


A TERRIFIC storm visited Washington on the 
sth. Fortyor fifty houses were unroofed; the 
Patent Office, the Smithsonion Institution, and 
a church were struck by lightning but were not 
seriously damaged; several persons were in- 
jurediby the lightning. and one woman was 
blown into the river and drowned. 
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The Darwins. 
BY. ELMINA D. SLENKER. 


CHAPTER XL— CONTINUED. 


This, my dear readers, is a woman’s story, and it 
is of a woman’s grief, therefore, that we have drawn 
the most vivid picture—and no ideal one, either, 
strange as it may read. Let the loving, tender 
mother who has passed through some fiery ordeal 
record faithfully her heart’s emotions during her 
trial hours, and she will find the picture all too feebly 
drawn and too dimly colored. She will recognize, 
with a kindred feeling of keen appreciativeness, the 
words of the poet—words that ran through and. 
through the brain of poor Mrs. Darwin, time and 
again, as she fought through her great agony: 
“u Oh, my thoughts! why will ye rave thus wildly 

In your pent-up cells, and fret your never 

Weary wings against your iron-bound prison? 

‘Why will ye not be.gentle, calm, and quiet, 

Like my own outward self, and not:foam like 

The untiring sea against its rock-bound shores? 


+’ 
Se 


“ Hard, nay, fiercely, have ye striven to burat 
The bars of reason, and rove unfettered 
Through delirious space, and pierce the regions 
Of insanity; and hard, but vainly, 

Have I pressed my hands upon my aching 
Head, to still its burning throbbings; but as 
Well might I say to the soaring eagle, 
‘Cease thy flight! or to the ocean, ‘ 
ings? 
As to knell the agony of a half-crazed brain, 
Rave on! rave on! my thoughts, 

-© Ye can but drink bitter draughts of memory from the 
Anguish-riven past! Yecan but break what 
ls already broken—my bleeding heart!” 


Cease thy murmur- 


The Christian may boast of the consolations of 
religion when sorrow and tribulation come, and the 
Infidel may resort to philosophy; but Nature, ever 
imperious in her exactions, demands of each living 
soul her tribute of tears, sorrow, and wretchedness 
whenever an irretrievable loss, such as the sudden 
death of a cherished and beloved one, occurs, or 
when one dearer than the heart’s blood steps aside 
from virtue’s path and commits a dastard’s crime, 
that shows an inward depravity of which we had 
not dreamed, or some weakness that could not with- 
stand temptation. 

‘The heart that is soonest alive to the flowers 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns,” 

As we have remarked, the first great agony over, 
Mrs. Darwin resolutely set to work and conquered 
herself, subjected her heart to philosophy’s stern 
rule, and came out from the furnace of affliction “all 
the purer from the fiercer fire.” Always tender, 
gentle, and loving, she became now almost sweetly 
humble and angelic. She talked to her darling, in 
her moments of comparative ease, and told her what 
a joy and blessing she had always been, and how 
sweet and pleasant it would be in the lonely hours 
that must come, to think of the time when they 
were an unbroken household. Rose had now her 
own little world, and a husband, who claimed the 
first place in her thoughts.. Willie, dear, good boy 
as he was and always would be, was no longer 
wholly hers, Another was winning him from the 
sweet old home-ties, and usurping his warmest, 


truest affections; and so, ‘ Minnie, darling Minnie,” ; 


she continued, “I have but you, of all my children, 
to look to as mine only. Yes, love is selfish, very 
selfish and exacting, but it is unutterably sweet and 
precious, 
our idol; and worship it; but lo! a sudden unforseen 
calamity overtakes us, and the shrine at which we 
bent is empty. The jewel that lay upon it is stolen 
from us, and we are heart-broken. But oh! my 
baby-girl, amid all my affliction the dear, sweet 
thought comes to cheer me that no stain has ever 
rested upon the record-leaves of thy young life. 
And for thee death has no terrors, the future no 
fears. Whatever I may grieve for, I have this to 


cheer me—that thy life has been bright, fair, pleas- ' 
ant, and industriously happy. We have all done! 


oùr duty by thee as well as we knew how, and so 
there will be no sting remaining to us of the thought 
of lost opportunities—of regrets that we had not 
done well by thee.” 

And Minnie would tell her mother how bright 
and happy her days had ever been, and how sweet 
and pleasant had been her dreams by night, and 
that, dearly as she had loved all the precious home 
circle, no one, not even her beloved father, had ever 
stolen so deeply into her heart as had her darling 
mamma. 


now, in this sad parting hour. I know you will 
miss me more than all the rest can, but I am so glad 
I have seen the first bitterness of the dread parting 
pass away. The eyes of the dying see clearly, 
mother, and I have seen the terrible throes of an- 
guish that have racked and tortured you, till my 
heart has bled for you. But oh! I am so glad to 
see the beautiful calm resignation that has taken 
their place, and rejoice to feel that the bitterness of 
death is over, and you can bid me good-bye with a 
patient composure and a quiet calmness.” 


We build us a shrine and place therein | 


“You are my first love, and my last, and, 
never seemed to me so good and lovable as you do. 


{ One. day a pious old lady came. in. She had been 


a near neighbor to them and a constant visitor ever 
since they had moved to the Forks, but ‘she had 
never talked to them about their peculiar dodtrinés, 


for she was a real lady, and therefore avoided what | by. 


she feared might be an unpleasant subject.” ‘But she 
had become: tenderly attached to Minnie, whose 


bright, girlish, loving ways always attracted the 


old. As she sat by Minnie’s side, gazing upon the 
fair young face that was so soon to be shut out from 
her gaze, she could no longer restrain her anxiety, 
and so she said, “Minnie, my dear girl, I have a 
duty to perform, and must: beg your pardon if I 
offend you. I cannot feel conscience-clear if I do 
not say a few words to you on the one vital subject 
that is so important to us all. I must ask you if you 
do not have sonie fears, some dread of what eternity 
may have in store for you. I know your family do 
not believe in God or the holy Bible, but hitherto 
they have all beén well and strong, and have felt, 
perhaps, sufficient unto themselves; but now that 
you are so soon to meet the great Judge of all the 
earth, does not your heart sink within you at the 
‘thought of what may be? Oh, my beloved young 


_! friend, can you not, here on your dying bed, confess 


Christ and accept of his mercy? I cannot bear to 
think of what your fate may be should you go thus 
unbelieving and uncaring into that dread presence 
i‘ who judgeth the quick and the dead.’” 


“Dear grandma,” said Minnie, who always de- 
‘lighted in pet names for her chosen friends, “ dear 
grandma, I am not at all afraid to pass out into the 
| ‘unknown dark.’ It is only a going to sleep forever, 
instead of for a few hours, as I have hitherto done. 
‘Should you assure me that there was a dinotherium 
jin our cellar, I should not feel a bit more sure you 
' were deceived-—nay, not as certain of it as I am that 
the whole system of Christian mythology is a myth 
and 2 fable. I-would not hurt your feelings, my 
_dear old friend, but I speak thus plainly so that you 
may understand what I mean. It would be, just as 
, impossible for you to convince me of the truth of all 
the Christian myths as it would for me to convince 
you that the old Greek and Roman deities ever ex- 
isted, or still exist; that on the summit of the snow- 
clad mountain of Olympus dwelt Jupiter, or Jove, 
the supreme god of the heathens—the governor of 
heaven and earth—and his beautiful wife Juno, the 
peerless queen of heaven and the mother-protectress 
of all womankind; Apollo, the god of life, light, and 
the arts; Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, who 
sprang from the head of Jupiter (‘a goddess 
‘armed,’ and wiser than any other of her kind); and 
fair Ceres, ‘the goddess of grist? Diana, who 
‘wouldn’t be kissed; and all the rest of the long 
train of once-worshiped beings, who ate ambrosia, 
drank nectar, and lived, loved, and married, gos- 
siped, warred, and hated, just as mortal men and 
women do. Our classical poems and all ancient his- 
i tory are full of the sayings and doings of these gods; 
and why should you claim for your mythology im- 
plicit belief, and not accord it to this older mythol- 
ogy, which had a longer existence and a greater 
train of believers than yours has, or will ever have? 
Dear grandma, I know your faith is dear to you, 
and I do not want to shake it, but I do want to show 
you that for me it has no shadow of ground for 
belief. I want to show you that I do not reject it 
out of a spirit of bravado, which would ill become 
me here in my last hours as a dweller with you, but 
that I have carefully revolved the whole subject in 
my mind, and am satisfied that all religions are only 
myths and superstitions; that matter, with its forces, 
is the all in all. I have no more fear or thought of 


bedchamber to-night and lying down to sleep. You 
would not believe it if some one were to solemnly 
assure you that you would awake in the morning in 
‚a land where elfs, fairies, and spirits do abide, or 
that you would find yourself in Pluto’s dreary realm, 
where the unhappy shades were once supposed to 
wander. I know there is much that is beautiful and 
good in all these mythologies—all religions have the 
element of goodness in them; but in time all are 
outgrown, are cast off like old clothes, and the truth 
and goodness that was embodied in them are trans- 
ferred to their successor, and from this new favorite 
on to the next; and so it will be through all the ages 


ion can stand forever, because none of them are 
entirely true or perfect. You may wonder, my dear 
old friend, that a girl like me should talk so earnest- 
ly about things such as these; but we (our family) 
all love mythology as a science; we like to trace the 
growth and development of the’ different nations 
through their mythologies or beliefs. Perhaps you 
are too old to change your opinions, or to care to do 
so; but, if at any time you do want to read up the 
subject of ancient. faiths, father will give you 
some books, and aid your researches after truth. I 
thank you for your love and kindness, and hope you 
will not think hard of me for my plain talk. I have 
said what I have to you because you are a good 
; woman, and whén people ask you how I, the dangh- 
| ter of the noted Infidel Mr. Darwin, and myself 
always an Infidel, died, you will tell them the real 
|truth, and not change, or misrepresent my words.” 


‘proof that no faith is easier to live by th 


the future than you would have of going into your 


to come. No system of ethics, philosophy, or relig- | 


All this was spoken at intervals, as Minnie felt 
strength to talk; ‘and we have here registered it as 


what. is seen and known—nor, consequently, t 
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The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
. BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 
CHAPTER XL--Continvzp. 


Unfortunately I cannot here follow in detail the various 
exceedingly interesting parallels and analogies which occur 
between the formation of the most perfect anorgana, the 
crystals, and the formation of the simplest organisms, the 
Monera, and their next kindred forms. ‘For: this I must 
refer to a minute comparison of organisms and. anofgana 
which I bave carried iit in the fifth chapter of my General 
Morphology (Gen. Morph. i, 111-160). T have there shown 
in detail that there exist- no complete differéncés” between 
organic and inorganic natural bodies, neither in‘respect to 
form and Structure, nor in respect to matter and force ; and 
that the actually existing differences are dependent upon the 
peculiar nature of the carbon ; and ihat there exists no 
insurmountable chasm between organic and inorganic nature. 
We can perceive this most important fact very clearly if 
we examine and compare the origin of the forms in crystals 
and in the simplest organic individuals. In the formation 
of crystal individuals, two different counteracting formative 
tendencies come into operation. The tnner constructive force, 
or the inner formative tendency, which corresponds to the 
Heredity of organisms, in the case of the crystal is the 
direct result of its material constitution or of its chemical 
composition. The form of the crystal, so far as itis deter- 
mined by this inner original formative tendency, ia the 
result of the specific and definite way in which thé smallest 
particles of the crystallizing matter unite together in differ- 
ent directions according to law. That independent inner 
formative force, which is directiy inherent in thé matter 
itself, is directly counteracted by a second formative force. 
The external constructive force, or the external formative ten- 
dency, may be called Avaptation in crystals as well as in 
organisms, Every crystal individual during its formation, 
like every organic individual, must submit and adapt’itself 
to the surrounding influences and conditions of existence of 
the outer world. In fact, the form and size of every crys- 
tal is dependent upon its whole curroundings, for example, 
upon the vessel in which the crystallization takes place, 
upon the temperature and the pressure of the air under 
which the crystal is formed, upon the presence or absence of 
heterogeneous bodies, etc. Consequently, the form of 
every single crystal, Hke the form of every single organism, 
is the result of the interaction of two opposing factors—the 
inner formative tendency, which is determined by the chem- 
ical constitution of the matter itself, and the external form- 
alive tendency, which is dependent upon the influence of 
surrounding matter. Both these constructive forces interact 
similarly also in the organism, and, just as in thecrystal, are 
of a purely mechanical nature and directly inherent in the 
substance of the body. If we designate the growth and the 
formation of organisms as a process of life, we may with 
equal reason apply the same term to the developing: crystal. 
The teleological conception of: nature, which looks upon 
organisms as machines of: creation arranged for a definite 
purpose, must logically ‘acknowledge the same also in 
regard to the forms of crystals. The differences which 
exist between the simplest organic individuals and inorganic 
crystals are determined by the sokid state of agaregation ‘of 
the latter, and by the sem?-fluid state of the former. Beyond 
that the causes producing form are exactly the same in both. 
This conviction forces’ itsetf upon us most clearly, if we 
compare the éxceedingly remarkable phenomena of growth, 
adaptation, and the ‘‘correlation of paris.” of developing 
crystals with the corresponding phenomena of the origin of 
the simplest organic individuals, (Monera and cells). ` The 
analogy between the two is so great that, in reality, no 
accurate boundary can be drawn, In my General Morphol- 
ogy Ihave quoted in support of this a number of striking 
facts (Gen. Morph. i, 146, 156, 158). 

If we.vividly picture to ourselves this “unity of organie 


a 


and tnorganie nature,” this essentiil agreement of organisms 


and anorgana in matter, form, and force, and if we bear in 
mind that we are vol able to establish any one fundamental 
distinction between these two groups of bodies (as was for- 
metly generally assumed), then the question of spontaneous 
generaticn will lose a great deal of the difficulty which at 
first seems to eurround it, Then the development of the first 
organism out of inorganic matter will appear a much more 
easily conceivable and intelligible process than has hitherto 
been the case, whilst an. artificial absolute barrier between 
organic or animate, and inolganic or inanimate nature was 
maintained. ` Sa 
In the question of spontaneous generation, or archigony, 
which we can now answer moie definitely, it must be borne 
in mind that by this conception we understand generally the 
non-parental generation f an organic individual, the origin 
of an organism independent ofa parental or producing 
organism. Itis in this sesse that on a former occasion 
I mentioned spontaneous generation (archigony) ` as 
epposed to parental generation or propagation (tdcogony). 
In the latter case the orgahi¢ individual arises by a greater 
or less portion of an already existing organism, separating 

itself and growing independently (Gen. Morph. ii, 32).°' 
In spontaneous generation, which is often also called 
original generation (generatio spontanea, aquivoca, primaria, 
etc.) we must first distinguish two essentially different 
kinds, namely, autogeny aud: plasmogeny. "By autogeny we 
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understand the origin of a most simple organic individual believed to exist between organic and inorganic bodies is! 


in an inorganic formative fluid, that is, in a fluid which con- 
tains the fundamental substances for ihe composition of the 
organism dissolved in simple and Joosé combinations (for 
example, carbonic acid, ammonia, binary salts, etc.). On! 
the other hand, we call spontaneous generation plasmogeny 
when the organism arises in an organic formative fluid, that 
is, in a fluid which contains those requisite’ fundamental 
substances dissolved in the form of complicated and fluid 
combinations of carbon (for example, albumen, fat, hydrate: 
of carbon, etc.), (Gen. Morph. i, 174, ii, 33.) 

Neither the process of autogeny, nor that of plasmogeny, 
has yet been directly observed with perfect certainty. In 
early, and also in more recent times, numerous and interest- 
ing experiments have been made as to the possibility or 
reality of spontaneous generation, Almost all these experi- 
ments refer not to autogeny, but to plasmogeny, to the 
origin of an organism out of already formed organic matter. 
It is evident, however, that this latter process is only of 
subordinate interest for our history of creation. It is much 
more important for us to solve the question, ‘‘Is there such 
a thing as autogeny? Is it possible that an organism can 
arise, not out of pre-existing organic, but out of purely 
inorganic, matter ?” Hence we can quietly lay aside all 
the numerous experiments which refer only to plasmogeny, 
which have been carried on very zealously during the last 
ten years, and which for the most part have had a negative 
result. For even supposing that the reality of plasmogeny 
were strictly proved, still autogeny would not be explained 
by it. 

The experiments on autogeny have likewise as yet fur- 
nished no certain and positive result. Yet we must at the 
outset most distinctly protest against the notion that. these 
experiments have proved the impossibility of spontaneous 
generation in general. Most naturalists who have endeav- 
ored to decide this question experimentally, and who, after 
having employed all possible precautionary measures, under 
well-ascertained conditions, have seen no organisms come 
into being, have straightway made the assertion, on the 
ground of these negative results: ‘That it is altogether 
impossible for organisms to come into existence by them- 
selves without parental generation.” This hasty and incon. 
siderate' assertion they have supported by the negative 
results of their experiments, which, after all, could prove 
nothing except that, underthese or those highly’ artificial 
circumstances created by the experimenters themselves,’ no 
organism was developed, : From thesé experiments, which 


have been for the most part made under the most unnatural |` 


conditions, and in a highly artificial manner, we can by no 
means draw the conclusion that spontaneous generation in 
general is impossible. The impossibility of such a process 
can, in fact, never be proved. For how ‘can we know that 
in remote primeval times there did’ not exist conditions 
quite different. from those.at present obtaining, and which 
may. have rendered spontaneous generation possible.. In- 
dead, we can even positively and with full assurance main- 
tain that the: general conditions of life in primeval times 
must have been entirely different from. those of the. present 
time. Think only of the fact that the enormous masses. of 
carbon which we now fiud deposited in the. primary coal 
mountains were firat reduced to a solid form by the action 
of vegetable life, and are the compressed and condensed 
remains of innumerable. vegetable substances, which have 
accumulated in the course of many. millions of years, But 
atthe time when, after the origin of water in a liquid state 
on the cooled crust of the earth, organisms were first formed 
by spontaneous generation, those immeasurable quantities 
of carbon existed ‘in a totally different form, probably for 
the most part disperséd in the atmosphere in the shape of 
carbonic acid. The whole composition of the atmosphere 
was therefore extremely different from the present. Further, 
as may be inferred upon chemical, physical, and geological 
grounds, the density and’ the electrical conditions of the 
atmosphere were quite different, In like manner the chem- 
ical and physical nature of the primeval ocean, which then 
continuously covered the whole surface of the earth as an 
uninterrupted watery sheet, was quite peculiar, The 
temperature, the density, the amount of salt, etë., must have 
been very different from those of the present ocean: In 
any case, therefore, even if we do not know anythiug more 
about it, there remains to us the supposition, which ‘can at 
least not.be disputed, that at that time, under conditions 
quite different from those. of to-day, a spontaneous genera- 
tion, which now is perhaps no longer possibie,: may have- 
taken place. ve 

But it is necessary to add here that, by the recent progress 
of chemistry and physiology, the mysterious and miraculous 
character which at first seems to belong to this much. dis- 
puted and yet inevitable process of spontaneous generation, 
has been to a: great extent, or almost entirely, destroyed. 


Not fifty years ago, all chemists. maintained that we. were f 


unable to produce artificially in our laboratories any compli- 
cated combination of carbon, or so-called: ‘organic. combi- 
nation.” ‘The mystic ‘‘ vital force ” alone was supposed -to 
be able to produce these combinations, When, therefore, in 
1888, Wohler, in Gottingen, for the first time refuted this 
dogma, and exhibited pure,‘' organic ” area, obtained. in an 
artificial manner from a purely inorganic body (cyanate of: 
ammonium), it caused the greatest surprise and astonishment. 


In more recent times, by the progress of synthetic chemis- 


try, we have succeeded in producing Ia our laboratories a 
great variety of similar ‘‘ organic” combinations of carbon, 
by purely artificial means—for example, alcohol, acetic acid, 
formlé acid.: Indeed; many exceedingly complicated còm- 


binatiðns of carbon are now artificially produced, so that |- 


theré Isevery likelihood, sooner or later, of our producing 
artificially the most complicated; and ‘at ‘the same time -thé 
most: important of all, ‘namely; the -albuminous icombina- 
tione; or plasma-bodies, By the consideratioi of this-prob- | 
ability, the deep chasm: which- :was-formerly and generally 


almost.or entirely removed, and ‘the way is paved for the 
conception of spontaneous generation. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
i 
The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The advocates of Christianity would certainly 
find no nation in the nineteenth century entirely 
civilized, if they made the absence of great evils 
and wrongs, an indispensable condition of civilization. 
The practice however, of theologians, of raking 
together all the crimes and vices of pagan nations, 
and contrasting them with the virtues of Christian 
lands, in order to show the indebtedness of the world 
to their faith, is quite as unfair as would be an effort 
to show the superiority of pagan Rome over modern 
nations, by drawing dark pictures of the latter 
without one bright spot, and dwelling in contrast, 
on the noble lives, the sublime sayings, and the 
splendid achievements which have shed an undying 
lustre on the old pagan nation. 

Nor is it any proof of the enlightening influence 
of Christianity that in many respects we are, in this 
age, in advance of the Greeks. It would be strange, 
indeed, if in more than 2,000 years, no nations had 
arisen, able, with the rich heritage Greece and Rome 
left to the world, to add to the achievements of those 
nations, and to advance beyond the position which 
they occupied. 

The clergy as a class, have used all their influence 
to make the uneducated masses believe that Pagan 
antiquity was without any firm principles of morality, 
and that the beautiful precepts found in the New 
Testament were taught by Jesus for the first time. 
Nothing could be-farther from the truth. There is 
hot one moral precept in the New Testament which 
was not taught. ages before Jesus lived, The doc- 
trine of love, which by many is considered the chief 
merit of the “system” of Jesus, was taught by Plato 
with as much clearness and emphasis as by the 
reformer of Nazareth, “Love,” says the great 
teacher of the Academy, “is peace and good will 
among men, calm upon the waters, repose and still- 
ness in the storm, and balm of sleep in sadness.” 
“Platonic love,” is a phrase with which all are 
familiar. But this sentiment was not confined to phi- 
losophers or poets, among the ancients. It is as old as 
human society, and has been exhibited wherever 
mothers have caressed their children, or friends have 
imperiled their lives in aiding one another ; where- 
ever patriots have died for country, or philanthro- 
pists for the good of the race, 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as many Christians 
believe, that Jesus was the first to proclaim what is 
known as the “Golden Rule.” Scholars have fre- 
quently pointed out that the sentiment was distinct- 
ly expressed, in almost the very words ascribed to 
Jesus, by Confucius in China, Isocrates in Greece, 
and Hillel in Judea. 

The disposition to act toward our fellows kindly 
and justly as we would have them act toward us, is 
found even among savages, although of course their 
ideas of justice are not as correct or as well defined 
as among more enlightened minds. In Egypt and 
India, in Greece and Rome, all the essential principles 
of morality were understood as they are to-day, and 
truthfulness, honesty, friendship, and love were 
esteemed as virtues as they are among us. 

The doctrine of “the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man,” which the clergy are still in 
the habit of claiming as a distinctively Christian 
doctrine, was taught by philosophers and poets, and 
understood to some extent by the people, long before 
the time of Jesus. 

“ One who knows himself,” says Cicero, “ will feel 
that he is a citizen of the whole world holding all 
united by nature his own relatives” (De Legzb. i, 
22,23). Numerous passages of a similar character 
could be given from the same author.: The Stoics 
taught the same doctrine clearly and unequivocally. 
There is hardly an author of the Augustan age 
from whose works extracts cannot be gleaned incul- 
cating the equality and brotherhood of man. We can 
go much farther back, and find the doctrine taught 
quite as plainly. Aratus, a poet of Celicia, who 
flourished 279 B. ©. says, 


“ Jove’s presence fills all space, upholds this ball ; 
All need his aid; his power sustains us all, 
For we his offspring are.” -—(Phenomena, book y, p. &), 


Cleanthes, a Stoic philosopher and poet, a pupil 
of Zeno and who lived from 330 to 240 before Christ, 
expressed the same sentiment in his famous “ Hymn 
to Jupiter” as follows : 


“ Great and divine father whose names are many, 
But who art one and the same unchangeable and almighty 
power; i 
O thou supreme author of nature, 
That govern’st by a single unerring law; 
i ae l Hail King !- 
For thou art able to enforce obedience from ali frail mortals 


‘Because we-are thy offspring, > > 
‘The image and:echo only ofjthy eternal voice.” , 


“Of this poein, from which I have given but a brief 
extract,‘ Doddridge says, “Jt contains nothing. 


unworthy of a Christian, or I had almost said, of an 
inspired: pen.” Jt is generally thought by scholars 
that Cleanthes is the poet from whom Paul quoted, 
in his address to the Athenians, when he said, “ As 
certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also his offspring ” (Acts xvii, 28). 

The forgiveness of enemies was enjoined by 
teachers long before the Christian era, and Pagan 
antiquity is full of instances of magnanimity to 
fallen foes, which many of us have not the lofty vir- 
tue to imitate. 

The duty of self-examination is another doctrine 
of which it is claimed that Jesus was the first 
teacher; but the fact is, this was known to the 
ancient Pagans, and Plato and Zeno taught that men 
should study their dreams, on the ground that they 
often reveal the latent tendencies of their disposi- 
tions, “Pythagoras,” says Lecky, “ urged his 
disciples daily to examine themselves when they 
retired to rest, and his practice soon became a recog- 
nized part of Pythagorean discipline. It was intro- 
duced into Rome with the school before the close of 
the Republic” (Hist. Morals, vol. i, p. 262). 

Some writers, seeing the impossibility of disproving 
the existence of an elevated morality among the 
ancient Pagans, have endeavored to prove that they 
obtained it from Jewish sources. Watson and others 
have attempted to trace the Theism of Plato, as well 
as the best part of the moral teachings of the Greeks 
generally, to Judea. This notion, first maintained 
by the Christain Fathers, is now wholly abandoned 
by scholars that have investigated the subject. “ The 
statement of Justin Martyr and Tertullian, that 
Pagan philosophers borrowed from Jewish prophets, 
and the supposition that Plato had access toa Greek 
version of the Old Testament in Egypt, are,” says 
the Christian writer, Rev. Dr. Crocker, “ obviously 
mere suppositions by which over-zealous Christians - 
sought to, maintain the supremacy of the Scriptures. 
The travels of Pythagoras are altogether mythical, 
the mere invention of Alexandrian writers who 
believed that all wisdom flowed from the East. That 
Plato visited Egypt at all rests on the single author- 
ity of Strabo, who lived at least four centuries after 
Plato, and there is no trace in his own works of 
Egyptian research, His pretended travels in Phenicia, 
where he gained from the Jews a knowledge of the 
true God, are more unreliable still, Plato lived'in 
the fourth century before Christ (430 x. c.), and 
there is no good evidence of the existence of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament before that of the 
Seventy (Septuagint) made by order of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, B. c. 270. Jeremiah, the prophet’ of 
Israel, lived two centuries before Plato, consequently 
any personal interview between the two was simply 
ae ” (Christianity and Greek Philosophy, 
p. 476). A 

A strange notion, indeed, that the Greeks went to 
Judea to learn wisdom and virtue, when the Jews’ 
were an exceedingly illiterate people, and the moral 
character of their best men was immeasurably 
inferior to that of the Grecian philosophers. — a 

“The Bible,” says Albert Barnes, “came from a 
land undistinguished for literature ; a land not rich 
in:classical associations; a land not distinguished for 
pushing its discoveries into the regions of science. 
Chaldea had its observatories, and the dwellers there 
looked out on the stars and gave them names ; 
Egypt had its temples, where the truths of science as 
well as the precepts of religion were committed to 
the sacred priesthood; Greece had academic groves; 
but Judea had neither. To sich things the atten- 
tion of the nation was never turned. We have all 
their literature, all their science, all their knowledge 
of art, and all this is in the Bible. Among the 
ancients they were regarded as a narrow-minded, a 
bigoted, a superstitious people” (Lectures on Ev, of 
Christianity, pp. 257-8). . 

It is hardly probable that the philosophers of 
Greece went to such a people to get their systems 
of philosophy and their code of ethics. 

But even if this preposterous claim could be sus- 
tained, it would now fail to serve the advocates of 
Christianity ; for the same moral teachings to which 
we have referred, have been traced back to a period, 
compared with which the oldest of the Bible writers 
are unquestionably modern. The researches of the 
past few years in the history of ancient Egypt and 
ancient Judea, have made sad havoc with the whim- 
sical theories of old theological writers. Eai 

It is; I think, sufficiently evident from what has 
been said, that whatever has been the influence of 
Christianity, genius, moral worth, and national as 
well as individual greatness existed ages before it 
appeared, and where the Bible was never known. It 
follows - clearly enough that civilization is not 
dependent upon the Christian system or the Jewish 
or Christian: sacred scriptures. There is, therefore, 
no reason for the belief so frequently expressed, that 
the world would go back into barbarism if regard 
for the Bible as a work of divine origin and author- 
ity were destroyed. 

a [ro BE CONTINUED. | 


———— a 
INIQUITY, once committed, fails not of producing fruit to 


him who wrought it į if not in his own person, yet in his 
‘sons ; or, if notin his sons, yet in his grandsons.-—Aenu. 


Sue 


The Truth Seeker, August 10, 1878. 


Correspondence Extraordinary. 


Letters from the Devil. 


NO. XXIV. 
CHANGES IN THE EARTH’S SURFACE. 


My Dear Reapers: In connection with. the sub- 
ject considered in my last, it may not be improper 
to call your attention, in this letter, to the great 
changes which have constantly been taking place 
in the surface of your globe. These have arisen 
from a variety of causes which have been continually 
in operation. What may be considered as the first 
cause is the gradual contraction or shrinking of the 
earth from the radiation of its heat. Long ages ago 
the earth was less dense than it is at the present 
time, and consequently occupied a greater amount 
of space. When bodies possess a high degree of 
heat, they are greatly expanded, and as that heat is 
dissipated or lessened the expansiveness is lessened, 
and the matter becomes more compact. This law has 
been in operation on the globe for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years. You know how the skin of an apple 
becomes wrinkled as the apple itself dries up and 
shrinks in size. The surface of the earth has been 
affected in a manner not unlike the skin of the apple. 
Unevennesses have taken place, and the surface has 
literally become wrinkled; it has risen in some places 
and become depressed in others, and this action has 
been kept up more or less, without cessation or in- 
terruption, and the effects are perceptible in various 
parts of the globe, some portions having risen and 
others having become depressed. What are now 
the deserts of Sahara and Cimbri were once beds 
of the ocean. And where your western prairies, for 
hundreds and thousands of square miles, now produce 
a teeming growth of wheat and corn and grass, was 
once covered by the salt water of the ocean, Hills 
and elevations in which sea-shells and marine fossils 
are found, and which were once at the water level, 
are now several hundred feet above the same level. 

There is hardly a shore in Europe that does not 
give this class of evidence. The mouths of the riv- 
ers are totally unlike what they were three thousand 
years ago, and some have become almost obliterated. 
Islands, like Rhodes, have risen from the bottom of 
the ocean. The North Adriatie, once a deep gulf, 
has now become shallow. Leaning towers and in- 
clining temples have sunk with the settling of the 
earth in other localities. The Scandinavian Penin- 
sula furnishes an instance of these varying motions 
or changes in elevation; the northern part has been 
gradually rising at the rate of four feet a century, 
the southern part, on the contrary, experiencing a 
slow depression. 

These slow movements, as I said, have been in 
operation for almost numberless ages. Since what 
geologists call the tertiary period two-thirds of Eu- 
rope has been lifted above the surface of the sea. 
The Norway coast has been elevated no less than six 
hundred feet ; the Alps have been upheaved from 
two to three thousand feet; the Apennines have ex- 
perienced an elevation of two thousand feet in 
places. The country between Mont Blanc and 
‘Vienna has in this way been raised even since the 
adjacent seas have been peopled with species of ani- 
mals still in existence. 

The continent of Asia, or parts of it at least, have 
been elevated in a similar manner. Even the Old 
Himalaya Mountains themselves were once elevated 
from the bed of the ocean. In some of their highest 
peaks are fossil remains of cretaceous formations, 
showing conclusively that they were once below the 
surface of the ocean. True, this took place far back 
in the by-gone eras of the past, but it was long since 
certain other elevations took place on your own con- 
tinent. At the falls of the Ohio River, at low water, 
have been found, by an eminent geologist from Eu- 
rope, a fine display of the remains of a coral reef, 
formed by zoophytes which flourished in a sea of an 
earlier date than the carboniferous period, which is 
the age of the Alps and the Himalayas, ‘The coral 
reef around the falls of the Ohio were a formation 
of the tertiary period, while the cretaceous forma- 
tions of the elevated positions of the Alps and the 
Himalayas belonged to the carboniferous period—a 
much later era— thus proving that America is 
older than Europe or Asia. On the western coast of 
Greenland, for more than six hundred miles, the 
land is slowly sinking. Ancient buildings on low, 
rocky islands and on the shores of the mainland, 
have been gradually submerged; and experience has 
taught the aboriginal Greenlander not to build his 
hut near the water’s edge. By measurement by 
means of poles planted in the edge of the water it 
has been found, during the last two hundred years, 
that the land has been steadily but slowly sinking. 
Many of the poles thus planted many years ago are 
now entirely below the water. 

At Spitzbergen, on the other hand, drift-wood and 


bones of whales have been found several miles in- 


land, thirty or forty feet above high water mark, 
showing that that island has been considerably 
elevated. ; 

In England and Scotland the land has in many 
places been rising for ages, which is proved by the 
élevated sea-beaches found in many places. 


Probably few better evidences of the elevation of 


portions of the earth’s crust can be found than that 


of Jupiter Serapis at Puzzuoli. Originally the tem- 
ple had twenty-four granite columns and twenty-two 
of marble, each hewn from a single stone. Three of 
these columns remain erect, and the tallest is forty- 
two feet high. They are smooth and uninjured to 


the height of twelve feet, but above that are bands. 


of holes nine feet wide, made by the boring of sea 
muscles, some of the shells still being found there. 
Above these bands the columns are smooth to their 
summits. It is clear to the observer that the pillars 
were once below the level of the sea, their lower por- 
tions being protected by the rubbish, and since that 
time they have been elevated twenty-three feet with- 
out disturbing the columns. 

The island of Newfoundland is also gradually ris- 
ing out of the sea. In the neighborhood of Concep- 
tion Bay large flat rocks exist over which schooners 
used to pass only thirty or forty years ago; now the 


water is hardly deep enough to allow a skiff to pass 


over them. The southern coast of Nova Scotia is 
also rising. Near Salmon River are bluffs fifty feet 
high containing shells, the most of which are of a 
similar character to those in the contiguous sea. At 
points on the St. Lawrence River below Quebec are 
old sea-beaches from fifty to three hundred feet 
above the present sea level. 

There are many points in South America which 


show the same upward tendency, and where the an- 
cient bed of the ocean has risen more than eighty 
feet, strata having been found at that height above 
the sea level containing sea-shells seaweed, etc, The 


same is true of many other parts of the globe, which 


I will not now detain you by enumerating. 


In view of the endless changes that have been 


constantly and uninterruptedly taking place upon 
the surface of the globe, allow me to quote here an 
Arabian poem, translated from a writer of the sev- 
enth century of your era, and which has been 
also quoted by a distinguished scientist of your own 
time: 


“I wandered by a goodly town 
Beset with many a golden fair, 
And asked, of one who gathered down 
Large fruit, how long the town was there, 
He spoke nor chose bis hand to stay: 
‘The town has stood for many a day, +4 
And will be here forever and aye.’ 


A thousand years went by, and then 

I visited the piace again; ; 

No vestige of that town I traced. 

But one poor swain his horn employed; 

His sheep, unconscious, browsed and grazed. 
I asked, ‘ When was the town destroyed 7’ 
He spoke nor would his horn lay by: 
‘One thing may grow, and another die; 

But I Rnow nothing of towns; not J.’ 


A thousand years went by, and then ` 

I wandered past the spot again. 

There, in the deep of waters, cast 

His nets a lonely fisherman ; 

And, as he drew them up at last, -í 

I asked him how the lake began. 

He looked at me, and laughed to say, 
‘The waters spring forever aud aye, 

And fish are plenty every day.’ 


A thousand years went by, and then 
I saw the self same place again, 
And, lo! a country wild and rude; 
And, axe in hand, beside a tree, 

The hermit of that solitude. 

I asked how old the wood might be. 
He said, ‘I count not time at all; 

A tree may rise, a tree may fall; 
The forest overlives us all, 


A thousand years went by, and then 

I went the same old round again; 

And there a glorious city stood; 

And 'mid tumultvous market-cry, 

I asked, when rose the town where wood, 
Pasture, and lake forgutten lie? 

They heard me not, and little blame; 

For them the world is as it came; 

And all things must be still the same, 


A thousand years shall pass, and then 
I mean to try that road again.” 


If he makes that journey once more he may next 
time find the sea returned as at first, for thus goes 
the world. ‘Two centuries see it not the same and 
scarcely any two years see it alike. It is ever chang- 
ing. It. has been so for hundreds of thousands of 
years and will continue in the same way for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years to come. 

The second great agency which contributes largely 
towards changing the topography of the earth—the 
islands and continents—is the ceaseless energy of 
the waters of the ocean. The never-ending lashings 
of the waves are constantly wearing, washing, and 
bearing away the land from numerous parts of the 
earth to be deposited to form land anew in other 
localities. At Cape May, on your own coast, in six- 
teen years, by actual measurement, the sea en- 
croached upon the land at the rate of nine feet a 
year. At Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, South 
Carolina, the water carried away a quarter of a mile 
in three years. Near Boston Harbor, the islands 
are rapidly wasting away under the influence of the 
Atlantic waves; and on one of them—Deer Island— 
an extensive wall of stone has been erected to arrest 
the work of destruction. 


It has been calculated 


CT 


that one thousand tons of earthy matter are trans- 
ported from the coast of Long Island seaward. 

On the other side of the Atlantic numerous in- 
stances are presented of the same character.. North 
of Scotland the Orkney and Shetland Islands, though 
made of the hardest material, have been worn away 
to mere. needles. On the coast of Durham, where 
magnesian limestone cliffs of the permian formation 
front the German Ocean, there are caves in great 
number made by the rolling waves. In times of 
storm the furious waves lift masses of these rocks 
weighing thousands of pounds and dash them as in 
sport, and with terrible force, against the eliifs, and 
break them in pieces. In this way very great 
inroads are made upon that coast. In Yorkshire the 
cliffs are crumbling away along its whole extent. 
At Whitby an old abbey stands perched on the cliff, 
which when built stood nearly two miles from the 
beach. Auburn, Hartburn, and Hyde were once 
towns on the coast of England, but the inexorable 
waves long since took them entirely away. At . 
Owthorne the encroachment of the ocean is twelve 
feat per year. The cliffs of Norfolk and Suffolk are 
wearing away with great rapidity. The ancient 
villages of Shipden, Wimpwell, and Eccles long 
since were borne off by the waves. The entire site 
of the ancient town of Cromer has been submerged, 
and ships now pass over the place where the town 
once was. Dunwick, in Suffolk, was once a place of 
no little importance, containing at one time fifty-two 
churches and monasteries. One after another they 
were swallowed up by “old Ocean,” and at one time 
four hundred houses were swallowed up by the 
waves. A wood once stood half a mile east of Dun- 
wick, but now the site is a long way out in the 
ocean. The sea is now twenty-four feet deep where 
the town of Aldborough once stood, 

At the mouth of the Thames, on the island of 
Shipley, the land has been washed away rapidly. 
One hundred years ago the church of Minster was 
in the center of the island; now it is near the coast. 
In another hundred years the island, six miles long 
by four in breadth, will have disappeared and will 
be known no more, 

England once formed a part of the Continent, and’ 
that country was joined to France; but the ceaseless.: 
and ever-dashing waves cut through the British: 
Channel, and now the countries are twenty miles: 
apart, A similar class of results has taken place ini | 
Holland. North Friesland, six hundred years ago, 
was a flourishing district ten miles long and sewan: 
broad. Three hundred years later it was only fowr 
miles around. Two hundred years ago a flood passed 
over the entire island, and thirteen hundred hous , 
many churches, six thousand people, and fifty thaw - 
sand head of cattle were borne away by the tinele ss 
waves. Three small islets only remain, and th ey 
are wasting away. 

The question has been asked, “Is this to he the 
fate of the world? Must the hungry sea swal low 
up all, and the waves chant forever the funeral di rge 
of the lost, lost land?” No, this is not to. be. * The 
law of compensation rules in the universe. Che cks 
and counterbalances will ever exist. Move rapi dly 
than the seq eats the land away in some places, i t is 
forming and making anew in others, 

The third agency that is most efficient in cha ng- 
ing the topography of the earth is the action of the 
rills, creeks, and rivers that are constantly flow. ing 
from the mountain tops to the great fountains of the 


-| oceans, bearing along the oxidized and crumybli og 


portions of rocks and soil, depositing the same in 
deltas and making new land. In this way tbe 
wastes are made up; and to-day there is a g reatier 
aggregate surface of dry land upon the eartl b than 
ever before. Every shower washes material down 
the hilis into the plains, and thence it is even tually 
borne to the ocean. 7 

Your Mississippi and Missouri rivers illt strate 
how this work is constantly being performed. Three 
thousand miles away up among the mou atains, 
where those rivers begin to form, the turbid > waters 
bear away the soil to deposit it in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Much of that low country has been fil! led up 
and made solid ground in that way, and n ow an 
alluvial plain or delta is forming extending r for a 
long distance, and nearly a hundred miles in b readth, 
made up of the sediment brought down fri »m the 
mountains three thousand miles distant. The la: nd thus 
formed in the gulf amounts to some fifteen h undred 
square miles, and a mile is added to the } .roduct 
every century. The bar at the Southwest F ‘ass ad- 
vances into the gulf three hundred and for rty feet 
per annum. The coarser sediment is deposit ed near 
the mouth and the finer portion is borne much 
further away. Much is deposited on the oce:an bot- 
tom to enter again into the formation of rocl, which 
with time and pressure is being accomplished. 

It has been estimated that four billions cubic feet . 
of mud are carried down by the Mississippi every 
year, or sufficient to cover a township six miles 
square to the depth of forty feet. It would take 
forty thousand locomotives, carrying a thousand 
tous a trip, and making a trip a week, to transport 
the amount of solid material this mighty river 
sweeps down suspended in its bosom. 

The Amazon of South America carries down a 


eS ol 


tars the most of it far out in the ocean, The 
‘Ganges and Brahmapootra, the two principal rivers 
im India, descending from the highest mountains in 
the world, and where the rain-fallis heavy, bear down 
with them an immense amount of solid material. 
‘The united deltas of these two rivers measure more 
ithan sixty thousand square miles. The deposit of 
‘sediment brought down by the Ganges alone is esti- 
‘mated to be seven thousand million tons per year— 
enough solid material to make a good-sized country 
-every twelve months. 

The Po and the Adige of Europe, flowing into the 
Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice, have caused hun- 
dreds of miles of coast to encroach on the gulf from 
one to ten miles every thousand years. Thus 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Bay of Bengal, and the Gulf 
of Venice are gradually filling with solid material, 
and must ultimately largely become firm, tillable 
ground. In this way the delta of the Nile, er much 
of the land of Egypt, was built up, and the delta is 
still forming in the Mediterranean, borne down by 
the Nile from the distant mountains and high lands of 
Africa. And thus are the streams and rivers ever 
toiling, bearing on their bosoms the solid materials 
of which the mountains are composed, and deposit- 
ing the same in bays and gulfs and oceans; and thus 
it will ever continue. 

As an evidence of what the rivers are doing and 
the length of time they have been at work, let me 
eall your attention to some of your own streams. 
The grand Niagara pours six hundred and seventy 
thousand tons of water over the precipice every 
minute, wearing the rock away at the rate of ten 
jinches every year. At that rate, it has taken forty 
ithousand years to cut away its deep channel seven 
smiles in length. i 

Below the city of Rochester the Genesee has cut 
‘ita channel out of the solid rock for seven miles; the 
..rock, being of different degrees of hardness, has 
‘worn faster in some places than others, so that there 
-are now three different cataracts, and miles apart. 
‘In New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, and California 
‘there are long, deep gulfs, called “ canyons,” where 
‘for days together the traveler can find no place to 
-cross; and though the water is in sight, there is no 
way to obtain it. Grand Canyon, on Canadian 
‘River, is two hundred and fifty feet deep and fifty 
‘miles long. There is a canyon on Red River, in 
` 'Texas, seventy miles long and from five hundred to 
eight hundred feet deep. In some places on the 
Colorado they are more than a thousand feet deep, 
‘in solid granite. Think of the length of time neces- 
ary to cut away such a mass of solid rock! Can 
you not easily perceive that your globe is many 
‘times more than six thousand years old? 

But pardon me, dear readers, for detaining you so. 
Jong. The subject possessing unusual interest, and 
i having so much I wished to say, the time passed 
almost unobserved. 

Believe me, upon taking my leave for another 
week, to still be your steadfast friend, 

LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called “Splitfoot.” 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy. . 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
X, 


In a letter to M. Dumas, which was read at the 
Académie des Sciences in the early part of 1869, 
M. Janssen, whose researches in connection with 
the spectrum analysis have obtained great notoriety, 

. supports this view by a summary of the knowledge 
hitherto acquired as to the constitution of the Sun. 


The 


still greater amount of sediment, but the Gulf Stream | have revealed the law of the superficial rotation of 


the Sun—a rotation the speed of which varies ac- 
cording to the latitudes—and thus have supplied us 
with one of the most striking proofs of .the gaseous 
character of the sun. 

It is the examination of the spots, too, that has 
led astronomers to admit the existence of an atmos- 
phere around the luminous envelope. But the exist- 
ence of this atmosphere, which has since been revealed 
by the phenomena of refraction noticed on the photo- 
sphere, and by the effects of absorption remarked 
upon the edges of the solar disk, was only guessed 
at, and its nature, its altitude, and its composition 
were the objects of the most contradictory state- 
ments. As to those singular luminous appendages 
or protuberances which have been observed during 
the latest total eclipses, absolutely nothing was 
known about them. Such was the state of things 
when the great eclipse of August 18, 1868, supplied 
the first opportunity for applying the new method 
of analysis to these phenomena, 

Analysis of the light of these protuberances re- 
vealed, first of all, their character and their gaseous 
composition. These large appendages are almost 
exclusively composed of incandescent hydrogen. It 
has also been remarked that this hydrogen exists 
over the whole circumference of the Sun, and that 
the protuberances are but the more prominent parts 
of this hydrogenic atmosphere. 

Wher this interesting memoir, here summarized, 
was read, M. Leverrier remarked that the theory 
which consisted in treating the Sun, in regard to its 
luminous portion, as an incandescent globe, covered 
with a small gaseous atmosphere, to which part of 
the Bums observed upon its surface are attrib- 
utable, has been established beyond the possibility 
of doubt by the observations taken during the total 
eclipse of 1860. The important point ascertained 
during the eclipse of 1868 is as to the nature of this 
atmosphere; and M. Janssen, by making it possible 
to observe, at any period, phenomena which had 
before been visible only at the moment of a general 
eclipse, had rendered a great service to science. 
Upon the same occasion, M. Leverrier read a me- 
moir from M. Royet, in which it is shown that the 
yellow ray discovered by the spectrum analysis is 
visible upon the whole contour of the Sun; whence 
he concludes that the incandescent gas to which it, 
corresponds is, upon the same principle as hydrogen, 
a constitutive element of the solar atmosphere. At 
the same time, we do not at present know what this 
gas is, for the ray in question does not coincide with 
the yellow ray of sodium. 


XI, 


The question naturally arises: Why is the temper- 
ature of the- Sun so enormous? - It may have been 
caused by the very force of the gravity which con- 
joined the elements that formed the central point of 
the solar system. In the first instance, the tempera- 
ture thus mechanically acquired must have been 
much higher than it is at present, now that the Sun 
is getting cooler. At the same time, the diminution 
of its heat, great as it may be, is almost impercepti- 
ible to us, being, as it is, so gradual, and partially 
compensated by the transforming of a portion of the 
solar mass into various chemical combinations. It 
may also be that certain foreign bodies, attracted 
into the Sun, help to maintain its incessant combus- 
tion. There is a great variety of opinion as to the 
sum of the solar temperature, and it is very aston- 
ishing to find that the researches of the specialists 


‘jlead them to such widely different conclusions. 


During the last few years much has been written 
upon this subject, and one of the most recent treat- 
ises is that of M. Vicaire, who points out that Father 
Secchi estimates the temperature at 10,000,000 de- 
grees Cent., while M. Spæœrer puts it at not more 
than 37,000. And if to these opinions I add that of 


This communication, stated succinctly, shows tha® M. Pouillet, who thinks that it is not less than 1,461 


modern research, interpreted by M. Faye’s theory, 
tends to the conclusion that the Sun is essentially a 
gaseous globe, with a temperature of its own so 
elevated that no substance or body can exist there, 
save in a very gasiform state. But it is known that 
. gases, even when raised to a very high temperature, 
are but faintly luminous when they do not contain 
particles of a fixed body—that is to say, of one not 
reduced to gas. How, then, are we to explain the 
brilliancy of the Sun? In this way. The region in 
which the solar globe moves causes a diminution of 
temperature upon the surface of that luminary, suffi- 
cient to condense within it the gaseous elements and 
reduce them into solid dust. This dust, mixed up 
with the incandescent gases, gives them the efful- 
geney and radiation which we perceive, just as car- 
_bon, lime, and magnesium impart the luminous 
property to the dull flames of our own gases, 

Thus, by a relative decline of temperature, the 
gaseous globe is surrounded by a very luminous 
envelope; this is the photosphere, or visible part of 
the Sun—the Sun itself as it appears to the general 
public. In this photosphere are visible spots and 
rents which have attracted the careful attention of 
astronomers, 
the diameter of which is-often double or treble that 

` of the earth, enable us to ascertain that the central 
_ gaseous nucleus is relatively obscure; their motions 


These rents in the luminous envelope, | 


or more than 1,761 degrees, my readers will see 
that science has not yet reached any satisfactory 
conclusion in regard to this matter. 

E BE CONTINUED. | 


u 
Col. Ingersoll’s Views on Burns and Others. 


The following account of Col. Ingeraoll’s departure for 
Europe on Saturday, the 3d inst., is from The Sun of the 
4th: 

Col. Bob Ingersoll leaned against the rail of the quarter- 
deck of the steamship Rhein, yesterday afternoon, placidly 
smoking and contemplating the hurly-burly of preparation 
for sailing. He wore an easy-fitting suit of blue flancel, 
and a white beaver was carelessly pushed back from his 
forehead. Mrs. Ingersoli and the Misses Ingersoll, bloom- 
ing maidens—the youngest being an exact softened and col- 
ored likeness of her father—sat on a bench near by. 

“T shall not lecture,” he said, “in Europe. Moat of our 
time will be spent in Scotland, for I go to Europe princi- 
pally to inquire into the life of Robert Burns. I regard him 
as second only to Shakspere in poetry. ,Shakspere was 
the palace, but he was the cottage of poctry, and the houses 
between were not worth much. Then Burns was probably 
the stoutest enemy that Calvinism ever had. His ‘ Holy 
Willy’s Prayer’ is the best argument against Calvinism, I 
don’t like Calvinism; it is hidebound, and & deal less at- 
tractive than Catholicism, which it was designed to super- 
sede. Catholicism is willing to let you bave a good time 
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here below, if you pay for it; but Calviniam is not, whether 
you pay or not. The pithiest opinion that was ever ex- 
pressed of Puritanism is attributed to Macaulay, when he 
said that the Puritans objected to bull-baiting, not because 
it was cruelty to the bulls, but because the spectators liked 
it. Now, I believe in enjoying this life reasonably, accord- 
ing to the means at my disposal, and I don’t take stock in 
any creed that keeps us worrying about what is beyond. 
No one can know what is to come afterward. Why, it 
would be just as reasonable for me to worry myself about 
the future state as it would be for me to rush ashore, lay in 
a heavy stock of tales about appalling shipwrecks and the 
sufferings of shipwrecked men while clinging for their lives 
to spars and hencoops, and lose all the enjoyment that I 
expect to derive from the voyage in reading them. This is 
a sound and trim ship, and there's plenty of beer aboard— 
though, by the way, the only beverages that I enjoy ure 
champagne and claret—and I don’t propose to make myself 
miserable, J intend to learn German, and to be able to ask 
for whatever I want when I land. Oh, yes, we intend to 
visit the Exposition, - 

“From Paris we will probably go direct to Ayr, Burns’ 
birthplace, I shall endeavor to find as many of the oldest 
inhabitants as possible. I may not be able to find out a 
great deal about him that is new, yet I may obtain new 
light upon parts of his history that will double their interest. 
Yes, I intend to lecture on Burns next winter. I think that 
he ig in some quarters underrated because he did not have 
what is called a higher education. Now, my estimation of 
a higher education is that, excepting in rare cases, it crowds 
out whatever natural genius 2 man may be born with” 

“Will you make any more speeches in the political field, 
Colonel, when you return?” 

“I cannot say positively now whether I will or not. The 
party that is to carry the country in the future must do 
something for the workingmen, Their need is the vital 
demand of the hour. I think that a Government of the 
United States that cannot assure every industrious man a 
house of three or four rooms, a wife and three or four chil- 
dren, and plenty of food, clothing, and fuel, when we have 
millions upon millions of acres of Jand to yield food and 
articles*of exchange with Europe, has no right to exist.” 

“ Would you stump for Grant?” 

‘I don’t believe that Grant will be the nominee of the 
Republican party for 1880, Hayes has made some people 
think of Grant favorably as compared with himself, Grant 
is ‘the man on horseback, who rode before the man on 
crutches,’ Hayes, through his weakness, has been Grant's 
best friend. I think that Blaine will be the strongest Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency in 1880, He isa man 
who can talk to friends and enemies, and send them'away 
with a clear understanding of how he stands toward them.” 

Here a shade settled upon the Colonel's jovial counte- 
nance, and the reporter, fancying that it arose from the 
Colonel's recollection of his latest relations with Mr. Hayes, 
ventured to ask: 

‘* Colonel, have you seen Mr. Hayes recently?” 

“ No, sir, I have not,” he answered very emphatically. 
“I did all that I could to elect bim to the Presidency, but I 
have seen scarcely anything of him since he entered the 
White House. I called with some friends soon after his 
installation, and I said frankly, ‘Mr, Hayes, I don’t like 
your Southern policy. I approve the first part of it, the 
freeing of the States from military interference, but I don’t 
think that you ought to desert Packard to conciliate the 
Southerners. I say now that no one can understand 
Hayes’ arithmetic in his dealings with Packard. It is about 
as incomprehensible as the calculations that make John 
Sherman jubilant over his four per cent bonds. I read in 
a newspaper that $2,500,000 worth were taken in Wall 
street yesterday. This is one of the worst signs of the 
times. It looks like preparation for disaster. I fancy that 
men who intend to fail are giving money to their wives to 
buy these bonds, because they are low-priced and untaxable. 
Honest men don’t rush forward to take four per cent inter- 
est on their money when they can get ten, with the best 
Western farms that the sun ever shone on as security.” 

“ Do you believe. Colonel, that Mr. Hayes will be allowed 
to remain in the White House?” 

‘Whether he will or not, of course. depends upon the 
result of the investigation of the Potter Committee. If they 
clearly show that he was particeps criminis, undoubtedly he 
will be ousted. If I were in-Congress I would certainly 
move to oust him if the committeée’s report satisfied me of 
his guilt, There is in this broad land enough big-hearted, 
whole-souled manliness to make it- certain that if the roport 
of the committee conclusively implicates him he will be 
handed outside of the White House in a very short time. 
The talk about revolution and Mexicanizing, if Hayes is 
put out of the White House, js bosh. I would like to know 
who would fire a gun for Hayes.” 


Tue whole universe of matter is a great mundane psalm 
to celebrate the reign of Power, Law, and Mind. Fiy 
through the solar system from remotest Neptune to the sun, 
study each planet, it is the same. Ask every little orange 
leaf, ask the aphia that feeds thereon, ask the insect corpses 
lving by millions in the dead ashes of the farmer’s peat- 
fire, the remains of mollusks that gave up the ghost mill- 
ions of years before man trod the globe, they ali, with 
united voice, answer still the same, Power, law, mind. In 
all the space from Neptune to the sun, in all the time from the 
silicious shell to the orange leaf of to-day, there is no fail- 
ure of that power, no break of that law, no cessation in its 
constant mode-of operation, no error of that mind, whereof 
all space is here, all time is now. So the world is witness 
continually to power, to uever-failing law, to mind that is 
everywhere. Look up and reverence; look down and trust. 
—Lheodere Parker. , 3 
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The Radical Pulpit. 


The Consolations of Rationalism. 
BY O. B. FROTHINGHAMN, 


Now, for the consolations of Rationalism. What 
are they? Let me frankly say that they are of a 
very robust and vigorous sort. They are not the 
consolations of idlers or mere sentimentalists or cow- 
ards, but of honest men and brave women, who face 
fortune and make the best of the world as they find 
1t. 

In the first place, we are released from the necessity 
of justifying the ways of God. That may not seem 
to be a very great gain, but it is an immense gain, 
not to be obliged to prove that everything is just 
and right, and good, and kind, and sweet in the 
world ; to be released from the necessity of making 
constant apologies, of explaining, of getting up a 
grand philosophy upon which we can account for all 
the ugly and unpleasant experiences of life. This is 
a problem that has weighed upon the intellects of the 
thoughtful men of the world for thousands of years. 
What time it has taken up! What intellectual 
energy it has exhausted ! What fountains of hope 
it has drawn dry! What spiritual vitality it has 
consumed ! all of which are of immediate and vital 
consequence to the world, and all of which are 
thrown away. * 

Here is a man who has a theory, and his theory is 
that this is the best possible world ; he therefore 
bends all his energies to prove that it is the best 
possible world. He puts the fairest construction 
upon the most desolating experiences, sees a variety 
of good in evil; says that evil is but the shadow of a 
cloud passing over the surface of the sun, that there 
is really no such thing as pain, or suffering, or sor- 
row ; it is just as one happens to feel.: This is a 
problem that is laid upon such men, I have known 
men who told me that their hearts came nigh break- 
ing while they were endeavoring to prove that prop- 
osition. The Christian has it on his conscience to 
demonstrate the fact that an invisible stream of per- 
fect grace flows into the believer's open heart—those 
who trust in Christ—keeping it always serene, and 
still pure, and sweet, under any of the exigen- 
cies of the world. What an undertaking is that? 
In the first place, those who are taught at all to 
make themselves examples of such a demonatration 
are exceedingly few. The great mass of mankind 
do not believe in Christ at all, have no such convic- 
tions, no such trust, no such hope; consequently no 
such expression as “saving grace.” The great major- 
ity of mankind must be ruled out. And, then, can 
the Christian be sure that this small company of the 
elect are so perfect in their election that the stream 
of divine grace will inevitably descend into their 
hearts? Are they all true and faithful? Are they 
never untruthful? Do they pay their debts? Are 
none of them defaulters? Answer it who will; 
claim it who can, avouch it who dare. At all events, 
the Rationalist has no such task laid upon him. He 
takes the world as it is; he has no theory about it ; 
he does not feel obliged to make it out better or 
worse than the facts warrant. He will make it out 
as well as he can; he will go behind the facts ; he 
will seek to know something more about the treas- 
ures of the universe; he will try science; he will test 
philosophy; he will make the trained intellect groan 
under its task of study ; but he will not explain, or 
apologize or vouch for things other than they are. 
And he will use all his physical and moral force to 
make things better than they are, This I, as a 
clergyman, can say is an enormous gain, for I rec- 
ollect for how many years I, myself, staggered under 
this load, how I would go to the chambers of sor- 
row, to the houses of want, to the cells of crime, 
and as I looked upon the sad eyes of the mourner 
and pressed my bosom against that of the sufferer, 
I felt bound to say that things were right, that this 
thing had not befallen amiss, that there was no 
curse, that there was no evil. I bade farewell to 
that task long since, and now I take my moral pa- 
tient by the hand, and look him straight in the eye, 
and explain to him life as well as I can, in my sim- 
plicity and ignorance ; and I find that he is more 
consoled, because more honestly consoled, than my 
patient was before. 

Another consolation belongs to the Rationalist: 
he has not imposed upon him the task of saving his 
own soul. Those who have not reflected upon it 
have no conception of the misery, the pain, the sor- 
row, the wretched agony that comes from that re- 
sponsibility. I read in history of some of the 
noblest men and women who have ever lived, and 


they have but one aim, one purpose in life-—to save. 


their souls, no matter what else they do, no matter 
how useful they are, no matter how well they culti- 
vate their faculties, no matter how truly they stand in 
their place and do their work, unless they can be 
sure that their soul is saved it is all nothing. Can 
they ever be sure? Have they neglected nothing ? 
have they faithfully attended the sacrament? have 
they listened to a sufficient number of sermons? 
have they practiced constantly the lessons incul- 
cated by the preacher? have they restrained them- 


‘|selves enough? have they spent enough on their 


neighbors and little enough on themselves? have 
they renounced themselves sufficiently ? have they 
crucified themselves? have they read their Bible ? 
do they understand it? are they sure that there 
is no grain of doubt, no question in regard to the 
divinity of the text? are they in the right path? 
have they prayed enough? have they prayed with 
all their hearts, during the silent night, down into 
the roots of their souls ?—if not, no door may open 
to them ; and, if it does not, then it is all in vain— 
life is lost. That misery, that torment, we are 
discharged from. Our concern is not to save our 
souls, but to do our duty as life goes on. We can 
consequently train ourselves, cultivate our faculties, 
use Our opportunities, enjoy our privileges, and 
make the most of society and existence, without any 
awful misgivings of the future, such as torment the 
Christian. We can lie down to rest; we can sit 
under the shade of the trees; we can laugh and sing ; 
we can employ our time to the fullest extent ; we can 
use our gifts; we can drink in the strength of nature 
from the gladness of the morning, from the peace 
of the evening, from conversation with a friend; in 
a thousand ways we can draw in the refreshing 
water of life to cool our thirst, Is not that a conso- 
lation? It is one of the greatest ; for, in hours of 
fatigue, and Joneliness, and sorrow, at any rate, I 
can say to misgivings, Sit still. Iam not bound to 
explain, I am not bound to feel that there is some- 
thing I ought to have done. Let my soul be taken 
care of in the natural way, or let it not be taken 
care of at all. 

Another consideration of immense moment is the 
limitation of moral responsibility. The Rationalist 
knows what he can do and what he cannot do; and 
he is satisfied with doing ail he can, and leaving the 
rest undone. That is not a satisfaction taht a Chris- 
tian believer can have, for he is never satisfied that 
he has done his duty. A limitation of responsibility 
is beyond his sight. He must always be clothed in 
armor ; he must always have his intellectual sword 
in his hand; he must be always ready for the march 
and for the battle. But we who study ourselves 
and observe life, know that temperament, hereditary 
training, talent, opportunity, privilege, are given in 
variety of measure; one can do much, another can 
do little, another can do nothing, and we are satis- 
fied with dropping our little drop of dew on the 
desert place where we happen to see it, trusting that 
verdure will come. The unpleasant sense of respon- 
sibility is taken off. I am not answerable for the 
world ; I have my own affairs to attend to, you have 
yours; mind your business, and I will mind mine; 
mine is quite as much as I can attend to. The re- 
lief of taking that position, fairly and freely, once 
for all, is encrmous. One goes with a free and joc- 
und step, and he can enjoy this life; but there is 
no enjoyment in life; there is no rest or recreation; 
there is no accumulation of power, if one feels all 
the time that he is not at liberty to sit down, that he 
cannot take a vacation, that he can never sit on the 
rocks and look abroad and enjoy a sight of the 
ocean, that he can never wander out and lie under 
the shade of the trees, but must be always looking 
out for some duty. Ah! that vexatious word duty! 
How much it means of heaviness and sorrow! how; 
much it means of usefulness, too, for these people; 
who go rattling and tearing through the world, | 
shouting the words “duty” and “ excelsior!” how 
many heart-strings they tear out by the way! 

Then there is still another consolation—the deep 
and inexpressible consolation of human sympathy. 
The Christian has sympathy with Christ, or with, 
God, or with the Virgin Mary, or with some saint. 
he has never seen. The Rationalist has sympathy | 
with his next neighbor, who is in want or pain, and 
who is before him all the time, and there is the dif- 
ference. 4 

When Queen Victoria lost her husband, noble and 
stately herself though she was—an orthodox Chris- 
tian—she went to a hospital and, day after day, read 
by the beside of a poor woman, out of any book 
that entertained and consoled her. Who was the 
comforter? The bed-ridden woman, not the deso- 
late queen. Who gave the most? Not the head of 
England, but this poor woman, kept there on her 
bed by charity. Sympathy distributes itself—that 
is a great fact. Lose yourself, forget yourself. 

We réad of a man who, when he lost his only 
son, studied Greek. He lost himself in the acquisi- 
tion of a new language, but he found himself again, 
and more than himself, as he communed with those 
pagan spirits of the past whose grandeur and mag- 
nificence, whose sweetness and subtleness, are con- 
solation and support of heroic minds in every age. 
Forget yourself; lose the thought of yourself; lay a 
portion of your burden on somebody else’s shoulder; 
let your friend, your neighbor, your kinsman or 
kinswoman, come in and take a little of it away, and 
so much of it is gone. 


The tide finds its own level; the high becomes 
the low, the low becomes the high, and an equal 
division of cares and gifts is imparted to all varieties 
of men. You can begin where you are, one friend 


and sympathizer is enough; but if you are heroic, if. 


you want more, more there are. Reform is waiting 


for the strong hand; there are: poor people to, be 
lifted out of the sinks of poverty, wretched people 
to be comforted, and melancholy people to be 
cheered; there they are, thousands of them within 
your reach, Is your heart empty? let them fill it. 
Is your mind barren and vacant ? find that there are 
people who have more cause for barrenness and 
vacancy in their minds than you have, who can yet 
fling you a crust out of their superfluity. 

The great consoler is love, is character, is manli- 
ness and womanliness—the human in every breast. 
The question is a very simple one: are you stronger 
than destiny, or is destiny stronger than you? Can 

ou throw fate, or does fate get you down? There 
is the whole story in a nutshell. Increase yourself, 
multiply and magnify your own resources, strength- 
en your heart, make yourself equal to the occasion, 
and the occasion will be less than you are and will 
be tributary to you. A traveler over the Alps, with 
his companion, was overtaken by a storm. . His 
companion, who was weaker than he, succumbed to 
the biting wind and the pelting snow, and laid down 
to die. The other felt a faintness creeping into his 
own heart; but, rousing himself with great effort, 
he began to rub into life his dying friend. In the 
stress of his labor he forgot the wind and the cold 
and snow; his own blood began to tingle in his 
veins, his courage and his energy returned as he 
toiled over his prostrate friend, welcoming every 
sign of recovering life. He became a man again; 
he lifted his friend from the ground, and the two 
fared on their way until they reached a hospice 
where they found shelter. 


Would you comfort yourself? comfort another; 
would you help yourself? help your brother; would 
you save yourself? save him. You give your life 
for him, he gives his life for you. That is a fair 
return; give and take. We cannot get any more 
than we give. Life is a battle, and it is by fighting 
that we acquire the power to fight; it is by march- 
ing that we become inured to the exposure, toil, 
weariness, and want of the march. We could not 
now sally out and take a long campaign. But we 
soon get used to it, and the soldiers after the cam- 
paign are so much in love with the open air that 
they cannot sleep in a bed. So it is wrestling with 
fate; we make it our tributary, our companion, our 
friend, and extract from it the blessing it would fain 
withhold. How much there is in that Old Testa- 
ment legend of the patriarch wrestling at midnight 
with his unseen foe! He cries, “I will not let thee 
go until thou bless me !” And he gets the blessing. 

Nature prostrates our house, and we learn the 
next time to build a better one. An accident sends 
our ship to the bottom of the sea; the next time we 
provide against the accident. The. thunderbolt 
comes down upon our dwelling, and we chain the 
thunderbolt and tell it to bear our messages. Steam 
threatens to explode and throw us all into the air; 
we cage it, keep and organize it, and make it pull 
our trains. ‘So we gain in wisdom, in insight, in 
understanding, in power, in knowledge, and in cour- 
age as the world goes on. Morality and order fol- 
low then by slow degrees; harmony and peace and 
beauty all take their turns; and so, after stumbling 
and falling and groping a hundred times, we walk 
like men over the surface of the past. We are all 
soldiers; some major-generals, some generals of 
lower degree, captains, colonels, men in the ranks, 
But whatever we do, whatever our office, if we do 
that, we win. 

The General travels over Europe from end to end, 
receiving greetings wherever he goes; royalty turns 
out to give him welcome, and he is called the great- 
est soldier of the world. A short time ago we were 
dropping our flowers on the graves of thousands of 
men, unknown, unremembered, who simply gave 
their lives. What would the great General have 
done without these—without their fortitude, their 
patience, their endurance, their courage, their readi- 
ness to go to the front, their willingness: to return 
again and again to the charge, their determination 
that they would not be beaten; the persistency with 
which they stood shoulder to shoulder, each in his 
place, his eye running along the polished steel of 
his rifle, doing it year after year, going into the 
hospital, coming back into the camp, still again 
going to the front, and at last, at last, only sinkin 
patiently into the ground? Who won the battle? 
They did. Who won the fight? Every one. 

Last fall I made the journey between Boston and 
New York. The autumn winds were sighing among 
the trees, the red leaves were dropping to the 
ground, and here and there were piled up in masses 
to be carried away by the blast. All was desolate 
and wild and dreary; all spoke of gloom and disas- 
ter. Yesterday I made the same journey, and merry 
loveliness covered the hillside, the meadows, and 
the forest trees; there was beauty and life every- 
where. Where did it come from? From incessant 
and indomitable elements that beat into the ground 
those dead leaves that had fallen. All summer long 
they had worked, disinfecting the atmosphere and 
cooling the ground, and now their task was over, 
and they fluttered down into their beds to be for- 
gotten. And yet, unless this thing were dònë ‘ever 
autumn of every year, the glorious #plghddr OF the 
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year would never greet mortal eyes. Which of all 
the martyred leaves that fluttered down and rotted 
in the ground made the summer? Every leaf. 


Communications, 


The Churches, Comstock, and Abbot. 


FRIEND BENNETT: We have four churches in our vil- 
Jage viz., a Christian church, a Baptist church, a Method- 
ist church, and a Presbyterian chareh, I think it is safe to 
say, from the first outlay of money on these churches, enough 
has been spentin building, in repairing, in lighting and heat- 
ing, in paying ministers, etc., to have fed and clothed every 
poor family in the town, and to lave given to every poor 
boy and girl a decent education. 

I find in these churches the same niggardly conduct that 
I witnees, alas, in too many instances outside of them—men 
who are known to be untruthful, men who are know to be 
guilty of perjary, men who are knownn to be guilty of steal- 
ing, men guilty of adultery. I know men who were taken 
into the Church thirty years age, who were as ignorant as 
spaniels, They have sung hallelujah and paid their hard 
earnings to the priest all through these long years, but are 
as ignorant to-day as when they entered. Their God- 
school has not improved them in the least. One minister 
in this place has been paid insalaries and donations not less 
than $25,000. Now, has this money been so spent as to 
produce the greatest amount of happiness? If nut, a great 
wrong has been committed, and the churches are justly 
chargeable with that wrong. But these pious people think 
but little about the suffering poor whom they might help, 
but they work all the time for the glory of God whom they 
cannot help. But, according to their own teaching they 
have been terribly rebuked in this place. They inculcate 
the lesson that God is merciful to the faithful who serve 
him; that he visits judgménts upon the wicked and unbe- 
lieving; that he is a prayer hearing and a prayer answering 
God. 

Day after day they put up prayers for the prosperity of 
the Church, and for the welfare of his chosen few. But 
let us see how these prayers are answered, and how he pro- 
tects the churches dedicated to his service. 

Within a short time the sheds belonging ‘o the Methodist 
church in this village, were (by the band of God, of course,) 
laid ag flut as a trencher. No wicked unbeliever or bis 
team happened to be under them, The Presbyterian 
church took fire (and God would not put it out), and all 
that remained was a pile of smouldering ruins. The Bap- 
tist church has been undergoing thorough repairs, its mem- 
bers have been taxed to the utmost to foot the bills. On 
the night of the 3d inst., just as the church was nearly com- 
pleted, lightning struck the tower and utterly ruined it, 
scattering the fragments in every direction. 

I wonder if these superstitious noddies will profit by the 
lesson. If my house had been struck by lightning, it would 
have been blowed from every pulpit in the village. When 
the theatre was burned in Brooklyn some time ago, nearly 
all the religious papers, and the clergy generally, rang the 
statement around the land that God visited his fiery indig- 
nation upon these poor, perishing mortals, because they had 
offended him. How long will it take these poor deluded 
hirelings to learn that God has no special favorites, that all 
the prayers ever offered cannot turn aside the lightning or 
quiet the storm, that all men, goad, bad, and indifferent are 
subject to the same universal law. 

The battle waxes hot between you and Mr. Abbot. He 
seems to believe there are 70,000 individuals in this repub- 
lic who have not yet learned the definition of the words 
“u modified” and ‘‘repealed.”’ I am one of the 70,000. I 
thank you, Bro. Abbot, for the compliment. I was so un- 
cultured that I did believe that the Comstock Jaws ought 
to be “repealed, or modified.” And when I heard of 
Heywood’s sentence I thought I would be one of 70,000 
to sign a petition to have Comstock himself either ‘ mod- 
ified, or repealed.” The more repeal the better. Mr. 
Abbot would convey the idea that all Liberals who favor 
the repeal of the Comstock laws are in favor of having 
these “tons of obscene literature” sent through the mails. 
Again, Bro. Abbot, I thank you for the compliment. 

I do not know a single Liberal, worthy of the name, 
who would not take any truly obscene literature of what- 
ever name or character between two chips and consign it to 
the flames, and not keep it on exhibition as that immacu- 
late Comstock does. At. the same time, if any Liberal 
farmer should find out how to make his ewes and cows 
yield twins, he would not feel as though he ought to go to 
jail because he let his brother farmers into the secret of 
increasing their flocks, which secret Comstock & Co. might 
confound with their ‘‘ tons of obscene literature.” 

When Comstock shall have finished up the work assigned 
him by God and the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
I would recommend that every Liberal in the land cast a 
rough stone upon his grave. And I offer the following 
lines as a fitting inscription to adorn the pile: 

He lies benesth this pile of stones— 
Forever cursed shall be his bones; 
Come on! come on! -yé hosts of hell, 
Taka him who lived to please you well. 


Great Nick in sulphurous fury rise, 

And bear him home, your lawful prize; 
Make fast the gates and never free him, 
We want not here. God knows, to see him. 


Ia thy dark kitchen cram him smack, 
Nor Let the lecherous cuss come back; 
Where fire, and smoke, and misery reign. 
There let him rave, end gnaw his chain. 


. Although we've lost him hére on earth, 
‘Old Nick has got a crony, 
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Let hell’s domain ring ont with mirth, 
z O’er sneaking, scar-faced Tony. 
Prepare, ye imps who squeal and croak, 
For when he does to hell come, 
! With brimstone, thunder, fire, and smoke. 
Give him a hearty welcome. 
Naples, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


i 


Letter from Dr. J. 8. Lyon. 


DEAR BROTHER BENNETT: It must appear a little puz- 
zling to that portion of orthodoxy whose minds are just 
being calle into active requisition upon the subject of an 
overruling Providence — as connected with his power and 
1 skill in governing this universe—who having learned the 
Bible lesson that it is God who controls the elements, giving 
rain and sunshine to both the just and unjust; that his 
fingers play with the lightnings gleaming in the heavens, 
sending occasional fiashes to earth as evidence of bis dis- 
pleasure and as punishment to ihe wicked—to be obliged to 
note the fact of his righteous retributions being sometimes 
visited upon’ them, while the ungodly are unharmed! 

My attention was directed more particularly to this sub- 


- ject just after a heavy rain and thunder-storm recently, dur- 


ing which time a church edifice in this place was struck by 
lightning, and but for timely aid would soon have been 
reduced to ashes, while the Opera Hali occupied by Spirit- 
ualists and Liberalists, but a few paces removed, was 
unmolested. 

This, to some, seemed a little perplexing, while no expla- 
nation would have been necessary had the reverse occurred. 
It may be argued that it was a chastisement needed by God’s 
elect, which is probably correct; but why the object of 
their worship, the ‘Most High,” should take this course, 
and act the part of an incendiary—attempt to burn his own 
house—-seems & little out of order; and from the resistive 
effort made, must have been go regarded by his people. 

Judging from their deportment in guarding and protect- 
ing their Godhouses against his assaults, they evidently 
appear distrustful of him; and owing, I presume, to his 
recklessness, seem to regard him as a little ‘‘shaky” or 
unbalanced—just as apt to work against his own interest as 
otherwise. Indeed, were he not considered unwise as well 
as distrustful, it would seem hardly necessary that so much 
precaution and combined effort be used to foil his purposes. 


An ocessional shower of fire with the smell of brimstone 
upon his ‘‘ holy altar,” as a foretaste of the orthodox bell, 
might not be altogether without significance; certainly not 
until the mind is divorced from religious superstition and 
becomes sufficiently expansive to understand that an imagi- 
nary being called God has nothing whatever to do with the 
universe, and is as oblivious to the wants and interests of 
the Church as he is powerless to control the lightning. 

It seems the editor of The Index and some others are much 
concerned about ‘purifying Liberalism.” Mr. Abbot 
doubtless wishes to benefit humanity, but his over-sensitive, 
timorous nature unfits him largely for a pioneer, thus pro- 
ducing a feeling of jealousy toward his competitors, who 
are less timid and better suited to the work, and conse- 
quently more successful. Claiming to be Liber:1, he haa 
shown himself illiberal, a stumblingblock to many in search 
of truth and freedom; and through his bitterness toward 
you has, perhaps, injured himself most of all. Not very 
unlike his prototype, S. W. Payne, in making his ungentle- 
manly assaults upon honest, eurnest advocates of freedom, 
he can’t reasonably expect to retain friends and increase his 
influence in the ranks of true Liberalists. 

I have never had the pleasure of meeting you, Brother 
Bennett (though I have both yours and the ‘‘cultured edi- 
tor’s” photos), and, judging from your writings, which 1 
have read pretty extensively, I can’t say Lregard you asa 
very bad man, certainly not to the extent he would try to 
make you appear. 

Indeed, I can but feel that it isa downright shame that 
any one, much less such men as Abbot and others claiming 
to be Liberal, should be guilty of placing unnecessary 
obstacles in your way, misrepresenting you, and, by unfair 
means, trying to defame your good name. I have often 
wondered, under the pressure of business almost over- 
whelming, together with the many petty annoyances you 
are constantly subjected to, how you preserve your equa- 
nimity and meet injustice so mildly and unruffled. Surely, 
you possess some of the noblest traits peculiar to mankind ; 
and I often think you are doing more to elevate and 
enlighten humanity than any other one man. 

Your influence for good is becuming universally greater, 
reaching far out into the ranks of orthodoxy, while such 
men as Comstock & Co., who are seeking your overthrow, 
are simply making opportunities for you to more fully 
expose hypocrisy, and prosecute the glorious work you are 
so well fitted for. The ignominious acts of this sainted 
crew are eliciting thought from their own people, and more 
completely bringing to the surface the rottenness of old 
theology. Like “ Matthew Hopkins, the witch-finder,” in 
their cruel and relentless persecutions of some of the purest, 
bravest, and most intellectual citizens of America, they are 
simply laying a snare for their own destruction — making 
converts to the cause of truth and freedom. . 

Comstock’s attempt to assassinate Dr. Sara B. Chase's rep- 
utstion will elicit much sympathy in her behalf, and will 
most certainly reflect upon his unprincipled, hypocritical 
course new light to many who have hitherto given the sub- 
ject of his work little thought. As usual, you have come 
to the frant in her defense as few others could, still further 
entitling you to respectability and much credit. I wish I 
were able to help her financially. As far as influence goes, 
I will do for her all I can. Please send copy of the ‘‘Cruel- 
ties and Crimes of Anthosy Comstock,” and I will try to 
make it do good eervice in that direction. 

: _ Respectfully yours, J. §. Lyon, M, D, 

Springfield, Mo., July, 1878. - 


Letter from Leeds. 


DEAR BROTHER BENNETT: Allow me to inform you that 
the last regular meeting of the “ Leeds Philosophic Associa- 
tion” wag one that would do credit to any body of men who 
favor liberty aná justice. There was manifested a firm, 
steady determination to search for the truth, regardless of 
the epithets hurled upon us by bigoted, superstitious, and 
intolerant Christians. Our president entertained us for 
some time upon the subject of ‘Our Organization, the 
Duties of Its Members,” etc., ele. Among other things, he 
said: “The principles and objects of this association are 
broad and far-reaching. Under their guidance and protec- 
tiou, man, as an intelligent being, has the privilege to come 
out and free himself from the meshes of superstition and 
deception which have surrounded him in the past. ~... I 
am well aware that we are stigmatized as a body of Infidels 
by the so-called Christian community. Granted that we 
are, I, for one, am perfectly satisfied, as 1 think it only 
tends to expose their ignorance without doing me any ma- 
terial harm.” He spoke very highly of Thomas Paine, and 
he added that if Paine was an Infiel then he most assured- 
ly was. He considered that our actions and deeds would 
compare favorably with those of our Christian brethren, 
and admonished us to ever bear in mind that the eyes of 
the people were upon us, and that we ought therefore to be 
on our guard, so that they could have no reason to say that 
we are unjust, partial, or intolerant. 

Your ‘Champions of the Church” is a eplendid work. 
Everybody ought to have it. It contains information that 
would make any person of good sense better and wiser; it 
contains information that could not otherwise be acquired 
without a vast amount of time, labor, and money; besides, 
it is dirt-cheap. The sketch of Major-General Anthony 
Comstock, embascador of Emanuel J. Christ, is alone worth 
all the book costs. If what you have written concerning 
him is true, I think he is one of the most despicable wretches 
that ever went Unhung. I am not so much opposed to the 
business in which he is engaged as to the low, mean, un- 
principled manner in which he makes and secures his 
victims. I would not be guilty of taking the advantage of 
the worst brute that walks the earth that he takes of his 
brother man—that is, if civilized peopie can call hima 
brother in any sense. While the idea of hell is repulsive to 
me, yet if there is one (such a one as the Christians picture) 
it must be especially adapted to the aforesaid embassador’s 
case, I believe it to be a shame and a disgrace for the 
American people, who boast of their liberty, to suffer this 
infamous, intolerant, heartless Christian fanatic and tyrant 
to longer pursue his work of destruction and misery. No 
man is safe while this wolf in sheep's clothing is prowling 
about. As he is a member of the Y, M. C. A., you may 
tell him for us that there did exist in Leeds an association 
by that hypocritical name, but the Leeds Philosophic and 
Library Association has superseded them, and is now occu- 
pying the same rooms. This Jast-named association, at its 
last regular meeting, unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Waereas, It is the “imperative duty of every rational 
being to truthfully acknowledge and sincerely appreciate 
any and all kind favors conferred upon him by a fellow- 
being; therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1, That brother D. M. Bennett has, by his disin- 
terested liberality towards the Leeds Philosophie and Libra- 
ry Association, sirengthened the chain that binds us in the 
common Cause of humanity, placed us in closer and more 
intimate relations to cach other, strengthened and confirmed 
our pood opinion of bim, and placed us under obligations 
that, as mën and brethren, we cannot ¢vade—under obliga- 
tions that none but the most vicious and inhuman would 
attempt to evade; under obligatious which we niust neces- 
sarily consider an imperative duty, an exalted privilege, 
abd a great pleasure to fulfill. 

2 Tpat hereafter the Librarian shall, as far as possible, 
purchase of Brother Bennett all books for the Association, 
thereby the better demonstrating the truth of the foregoing 
resolution, 

3. That we recommend to the readers of Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER, and al) others in search of books, that they pur- 
chase them of D. M. Benvett, thus securing to themselves 
prompt attention, the benefit of low prices, and good, sub- 
stantial workmavship, and to him the beseft of their pur- 
chases and the satisfaction of knowing that his hard labor 
and persistent udvocacy of truth ure duly eppreciated. 

4, That we firmly believe there is no method or system 
so well calculated to promote truth,-freedom, and justice as 
that which opens the way to a careful study and investiga- 
tion of any and all subjects thet have a bearing upon or are 
in any manner connected with the present or future well 
being of our brothers and sisters, the human race. 

5. That as the foregoing resolutions are expressive of our 
friendship and good will towards Brother Bennett, and ae 
they in a measure express the sentiments abd principles 
which it would be weil for the masses Lo follow, the secre- 
tary shall place them in fall upon the minutes, and a copy 
shall be forwarded to Tue TRUTH SEEKER for publication. 

The Y. M. C. A. never passed such resolutions about 
anybody—not even their God. The fact is, they were too 
selfish; each doubiless felt that he would like to be all the 
Ged there is or was—himself, individually, We say, Give 
us more men like Bennett and less like General Comstock. 

Fraternally yours, Gro. H. WARNER. 


Leeds, N. Y., July 14, 1878. 
our, 


Ir thou wouldst be a man, bend at the shrine of no mor- 
tal; walk in no pathway because others tried it; be thy 
own leader—thy own sect; when all are so, then will come 
the true church. Who was Werley, that thou shouldst be 
a Wesleyan ? or Luther, that thou shouldst be a Lutheran ? 
or Christ, that thou shouldst be a Christian? All men; art 
thou not equally so? When the priest threatens thee with 
damnation, and would load thee with his gyves to secure 
salvation, say, ‘Hands off, sir! Lamalsoaman! Rather 
let me be lost, being a free man, than be saved to be gn 


‘eternal slave !"— Wm, Denton. 
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The Truth Seeker, August 1, 1878. 
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The Indignation Meeting in Boston. 


On Thursday evening, August 1st, according to previous 
announcement, the friends of the liberty of the press and of 
the liberty of speech-met in Faneuil Hall to express their 
indignation at the conviction and imprisonment of Ezra H. 
Heywood, who was attacked for having written and pub. 
lished a pamphlet in which he used arguments that were 
opposed to the views of his persecutors, who were repre- 
sented by Anthony Comstock. The pretense under which 
he was proceeded against was that he had mailed an 
obscene publication. An examination of the work by any 
candid person of sound mind, unbiased by prudery, will 
convince such a one that it is not obscene either in subject 
or matter, and is calculated to do much good by agitating a 
very important question, vital to the elevation of woman. 

The doors were opened at 7 o’clock, and the place was 
soon filled, both floor and galleries, by nearly 8,000 people, 
many of whom were ladies. The platform for the speakers 
was adorned with a profusion of flowers. 

The meeting was organized by electing the following offi- 
cers: 

President, Hon. Elizur Wright. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon. B. F. Ware, Marblehead ; Charles 
McLean, Boston; Elizabeth M. F. Denton, Wellesley ; 
Henry H, Stone, Boston; Hon. Thomas Robinson, Paw- 
tucket, R. IL; Josiah P. Mendum, Melrose ; E. M. Cham- 
berlain, Boston ; Mrs. M. 8. Wetmore, Charlestown; D. B. 
Morey, William Foster, Jr., Providence, R. I.; J. Q. A. 
Clifton, Boston; Henry Appleton, Providence; Alden 
Sampson, Charlestown; George A. Bacon, J. A, Wilcox, 
Chelsea, and'C, W. McLellan, Boston. 

Secretaries, Mrs, Mattie Sawyer and Benjamin R. 
Tucker. 

Mr. Wright on taking the chair made the opening speech, 
in which he argued that the law against obscenity had not 
been violated by Mr. Heywood, and that on the contrary 
he had recommended the most valuable kind of knowledge, 
which was taught by the ancient Greek philosophers, who 
urged that to “know thyself” both physically and spirit- 
ually was the highest and best achievment. It was because 
of a lack of such knowledge that society was far below a 
state of perfection, He said that it was an error to expect 
to destroy vice and crime by legislation; and as well to try 
to abolish ignorance by statute. The pious law-makers try 
to abolish down-hill and fail to see that by so doing they 
will abolish up-hill, The truth is that the virtues are indig- 
enous in the human race, and our Constitution defends our 
national right to develop them without let or hindrance. 

The vital and naturally holy relations of the sexes are 
beset by deplorable falsehood and prudery, but the great 
body of the people are rising through knowledge to a purer: 
and better condition. 

The State laws are severe enough against obscene litera- 
ture, but the real power for its suppression is elevation 
of public sentiment above such unworthy things. Loose 
and carelesa Federal legislation on this subject has heen the 
cover for a persecution of freedom of opinion. A detective 
employed by a bigoted and aggressive religious sect trapped 
into the mail by a lie (as if a lie was not more dangerous) a 
book that had been openly sold a long time, withont remark 
as to its exceptional character. Under such a law there 
js no such thing as liberty of the press, and without that 
the Constitution and Declaration of Independence are not 
worth two brass buttons. 

He made a good point against Comstock’s method of 
trapping his victims by quoting from Isaiah (29th chapter) 
the passage denouncing such underhanded business. 

In speaking of the character of the book he said if words 
are used to allure the young to ‘‘chambers of death ” they 
are criminal; but there can be no crime in using any words 
necessary to warn them away, Under this law Solomon 
the king if alive now, could be indicted and sent to prison 
for his songs ; and there are many passages in the Bible of 
similar character. The worst feature of the law was the 
lack of a definition of obscenity. 

This persecution is a dangerous mistake, and it is for the 
safety of our country that freedom of publication shall be 
maintained. He said he believed the family was the foun- 
dation of the State, and the perfection of the family was the 
union of one man and one women, and such unions are 
generally happy in our country. He did not favor the law 
_ which oppressed women without giving her a voice in fram- 

ing it. 

Prof. J, W. H. Toohey followed and argued that morals 
form a small part of civilized s ciety, although a good and 
latent part. Obscenity is among us, but is the exception, 
and in this case has been by false pretense made an excuse 
for attacking a good man. He referred to the position as- 
sumed by the Jndependent of this city, in which Freethinkers 
were called rats and Comstock a terrier dog trained to worry 
and kill them, and gave a good account of the arrest and 
conviction of Mr. Heywood. 


Mr. T. B. Wakeman followed in an eloquent address on 
the unconstitutionality of the law and the arrest and convic- 
tion of Mr. Heywood, a man against whom no one had ever 
as yet before this made any complaint. The wrong was 
done in violation of the Constitution of the United States. 
This law indicates that we have heretofore been negiigent 
of our duty, and have allowed the framers of it to steal a 
march upon us in the name of goodness. He said that 
while pretending to suppress obscenily they had taken the 
position of that worthy boor who was set to watch his 
sleeping master, and who to keep the flies off threw such 
large stones as to smash his head. He argued at some 
length the unconstitutionality of the postal law and the 
action of the authorities in punishing Mr. Heywood. He 
compared France with the United States in the matter of 
progress, showing how France, being under the sway of rêt- 
rogrades and conservatives, could only advance by revolu- 
tion, while here the Progressives and Liberals elevate soci- 
ety by agitation, looking toward an ideal future on this 
earth as their heaven. The administration of our affairs 
was placed in the hands of conservatives by our fathers, 
and wisely. Fanatics were debarred from doing much mis- 
chief, but in this case they have stolen a march on us, The 
so-called Comstock law of 1873 was passed in the last hours 
of Congress, when no one had a chance of knowing what 
was init, and therefore without the knowledge or consent 
of the people, surreptiously, And yet this law, begotten in 
fraud, seeks to use the United States mails to supervise the 
morals of the country. The real object of the framers of 
the law was to suppress liberty of speech and liberty of the 
press, as we learn from the reports of the society which 
supports Comstock and of which he is secretary. The seal 
of the society, printed on the cover of their report, is an in- 
sult to the age in which we live, representing as it does a 
policeman putting an editor in jail, while Anthony Com- 
stock is near by burning books, 

Webster and Clay defended the liberty of speech and the 
press, and urged that it would be unwise to designate the 
persons or parties or classes who may have the benefit of the 
mails. Just now we need liberty and true conservatism, 
such as that exhibited by Jackson, whose singular strength 
of mind: prevented the formation of an aristocracy of 
money, which would have overwhelmed the land. The 
people protest that this is not the law of the land, and never, 
never, never shall be. Obscenity, bad as it is, can be taken 
care of without violating the Constitution. 

Mr. Wakeman was greeted with frequent bursts of ap- 
plause, and made many successful points, carrying the vast 
audience with him almost unanimously. A few hissses in 
the gallery on two or three occasions was promptly and 
overwhelmingly outcheered. 

The Rev. J. M. L. Babcock followed in a very forcible 
and effective speech, which was received with much ap- 
plause. He arraigned the law, the judges, and the prosecu- 
tor in vigorous terms. He prophesied tor Comstock a mis- 
erable future and the unhappy end of all informers. 

The next speaker was Laura Kendrick, a lady of fine ad- 
dress and clear thought. She referred to a recent meeting 
in the Park-street church, in which some clergyman dis- 
cussed the best way of checking crime. They have taught 
regenerftion, although the people know that regeneration is 
a failure. Right generation is the better way, and in spite 
of the prudery of the Church, is being studied more and 
more every day. We need reform, but not such work as is 
done by the rascal Anthony Comstock ; and when his real 
work is known, it will be repudiated by the people, She 
did not believe in the twenty-ton story—always twenty 
tons—no more or less of obscene matter, that Comstock 
says goes through the mails yearly (he may mean the 
Freethought journals, and if so, his estimate is far too low). 
When the young are properly instructed, and parents aud 
guardians set good examples, obscenity will practically van- 
ish. She hoped the tenor of the meeting would be flashed 
across the wires to cheer the hearts of Mrs, Besant and Mr. 
Bradlaugh in their struggle for the maintenance of truth in 
England. Her remarks were frequently interrupted by 
hearty applause. 

Prof. A. L. Rawson followed in an interesting, earnest, and 
enthusiastic speech, in which he introduced an original alle- 
gory, wherein Uncle Sam, the great father of the nation, 
calla his children before him and binds them to keep the 
contract known as the Constitution. The argument was, 
that having united for the sake of mutual protection and 
peace, which could not be enjoyed in the Old World, it was 
the plain duty of all sects and parties to respect each other 
in the exercise of their rights as guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. Uncle Sam reminds his children that they must 
forego such luxuries as roasting heretics, burning books, and 
persecutions for opinion’s sake generally. He said that 
Uncle Sam had taken the place of the Jehovah of whom we 
read in the poetic book of Job, and he would insist on his 
children keeping the peace among themselves. This at- 
tack on Heywood was a breach of the contract under 
which this Government was formed and has been sustained, 
and it was an attempt of one party to gain power over 
others, while all have equal right to recognition and protec- 
tion under the Jaw. He believed no such mischief could 
arise if all the laws should be referred to the people for 
acceptance or rejection before being enforced. When that 
custom is adopted we shall have a government by the peo- 
ple, and not before. 

There has been a growing tendency as a result of the 
teaching of New England theologians towards a habit of 
breaking contracts. This attack on the liberty of the press 
is a revival of that doctrine of the Puritans which taught that 
the only liberty of thought was to think as they did. Mr. 
Heywood was guilty of thinking for himself on the sex 
question, and differed from the Church party, and therefore 
was a “ Freethinker” and a “rat” and must be “stamped 
out and killed,” This threat comes from our brothers. who 


have sworn to respect us for the sake of securing 
safety with the safety of the nation ! i 

The speaker had made some inquiries about Comstock’s: 
method of work, and was convinced that he was a religious: 
fanatic, over-zealous, and carried away with self-conceit and. 
love of praise. He organized a prayer meeting when he was 
in the army in Florida; and now: thinks he is serving the 
cause of Christ by lying and deceiving poor defenseless girls, 
as he did in Greene street, where it js said he hired for 
$14.50 three girls to commit an offense against the law, who 
had never known any such mischief before meeting him.. 
He hired a professional thief just out of prison, after serv- 
ing a seven years’ term, to introduce him and his compan- 
ions as “four gentlemen from North Carolina,” which 
pariy is said to have included two members of the Young: 
Men’s Christian Association. 

While the girls were arranging-for the exhibition, Mr. 
Comstock made some excuse to go out, and returned with a 
warrant, to obtain which he must have deceived the court,, 
for the offense had not then been committed. The “ com- 
pany from North Carolina ” indulged in the exhibition of 

‘' the three graces ” until they were satisfied probably, andi 
then the arrest was made. 

If this conduct is permitted, and, by deception, such men: 
as Heywood can be trapped into prison under false pretense,, 
then there seems to rise in the future the danger that the: 
Church party may gain power to control this country as it 
has Egypt, Palestine, Cyprus, and other states in Europe, 
where instead of the paradise that once existed in those 
places, the traveler now finds large districts a desert 
waste, filled with the crumbling ruins of cities. Our only 
safety lies in the mutual recognition of rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution, among which a free press is one of the 
most valuable means of civilization. 

The audience frequently applauded the speaker, and 
seemed to enjoy his analysis of Comstock as rich and true. 
Many calls for Moses Hull were made all through the meet- 
ing, but the programme was followed, and the resolutions 
were then read by Mr. Benjamin,R. Tucker, being received 
with great enthusiasm. 

The resolutions adopted by the meeting were as follows :: 
Be it Resolved, by this meeting of citizens of the United States, in 
Faneutl Halt assembled : 

1, That the right to think and to publicly express, by: 
tongue or pen, the results of thinking is the dearest right: 
which American citizens possess ; and to deny its exercise: 
is subversive of natural justice, contrary to constitutional! 
provision, dangerous to public welfare, and corrupting to. 
publie morals. 

2, That no law ought to be permitted to remain upon our: 
statute booke which is, by the absence of definition, capa- 
ble of being used by designing knaves of narrow-minded: 
bigots in denial of the exercise of this right. 

3. That, since the recent conviction of Ezra H, Heywood. 
of Princeton, Massachusetts, nominally of having circulated: 
obscene literature through the mails, but really of baving: 
published his sincere convictions on the subject of love and 
marriage, and his imprisonment in Dedham Jail fora period 
of two years, clearly make his case one of persecution of 
opinion under the law, meriting the severest reprobation of 
all right-minded persons, we call upon the President of the 
United States, in the name of the freedom of the press, and 
as he values the respect and confidence of the people whose 
servant he is, to release Mr. Heywood without delay. 

4, That Anthony Comstock, Special Agent of the Post 
Office Department, whose duty it is to prosecute offenders 
against the United States law prohibiting the circulation of 
obscene literature through the mails, has shown himself, by 
his abuse of the power conferred upon him by the Govern- 
ment in repeatedly attempting io suppress free thought, 
free speech, and free press, and by the despicable and 
immoral methods which he habitually employs, unfit to be 
intrusted with the execution of any law seriously affecting 
the liberty of the citizen, and therefore we ask his immedi- 
ate dismissal from the Government service, : 

5, That a copy of these resolutions be signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretaries of this meeting, and forwarded by the: 
latter to the President of the United Btates. 

After which Mr. Hull made a very racy and forcible: 
speech which seemed to be received with great favor, espe-. 
cially on the floor of the hall. He said that liberty was on trial 
now if ever, when a peaceable citizen could be assailed and 
his right ruthlessly violated for no other crime than uttering 
his honest sentiments. He was present at the trial and 
heard the clerk of the court utter the prayer ‘“‘ God save the 
United States,” and when he saw Mr. Heywood in prison, 
as he believed for no crime, he felt like reversing that prayer 
(which he did, the audience joining in a vociferous hurrah 
of applause), ‘ . 

Mr. Horace Seaver being called on by many of the audi- 
ence made a few remarks in the spirit of the evening, which 
elicited hearty applause, and the meeting adjoined. 

It is hoped that one good result of the meeting will be to 
disabuse the public as to the nature of the work being done 
by the friends of free speech. It is charged by the leading 
journals that those who urge Mr. Heywood’s pardon are 
advocates of free love, defenders of obscenity, and other- 
wise objectionable because immeral characters. The reports 
of this meeting show how groundiess any such assertions 
were. Itis and will be a question as to the right to free 
speech and a free press, to advocate orthodoxy or Infidelity 
as it may please any person to choose which shall be done, 
The true principle is to protect all, that the best may be 
gaved, preventing any from using force either to build up or 
to destroy. 


their owm 


— 
Chicago. 


Say to your Chicago readers, that the best way to reach 
Watkins is to go to No, 65 Clark street, Chicago, and get an 
excursion ticket for Chatauqua Lake for $21.00, then go to 
Salamanca aud get an excursion ticket for $7.50. The 
round trip in this way will cost but $30.50, Tickets good 
for ninety daya. 

The Hutchinson family will sing for the Convention, in 
addition to the other singers. (H. Le QBEEN. 


The Truth Seeker, August 10, 1828. 


SUS 


What I Don’t Believe.—No., 35. 


307. I do not think there is a perfect harmony of senti- 
ment between these passages on good works being seen of 
men and not seen of men: ‘‘ Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works” (Matt. v, 16); and 
“Take heed that you do not your alms before men to be 
seen of them” (Matt. vi, 1), If doing alms is not ‘good 
works,” I do not know what it is. 

308. On the matter of judgment there seems to be the 
same disagreement. First, we have: “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged ” (Matt. vii, 1, 2); and again: “Do ye not know 
that the saints shall judge the world? And if the world 
shall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the small- 
est matters? Know ye not that we shali judge the angels? 
How much more the things that pertain to this life? If, 
then, ye have judgments of things pertaining to this life, 
set them to judge who are least esteemed in the church ” 
(1 Cor. vi, 2-4); “Do not ye judge them that are within” 
(i Cor. v, 12). l 

309. A slight clashing seems to exist in those passages 
relative to non-resistence. In the first place, we have: 
“ Resist not evil, but whoever shall smite thee on thy right 


cheek, turn to him the other also ” (Matt. v, 39); “Al they |: 


that take the sword &hall perish with the sword” (Matt. 
xxvi, 52). In the next place, these: "He that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garment and buy one” (Luke xxii, 
86); “And when he had made a scourge of small cords, he 
drove them ail out of the temple ” (John ii, 18). 

310. No better agreement is found in these passages: ‘‘Be 
‘not afraid of them that kill the body” (Luke xii, 4), and 
“After these things Jesus walked into Galilee; for he 
would not walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill 
him ” (John vii, 1). 

811i. On the subject of anger no greater unison is found. 
On the one hand, “Be angry and sin not” (Eph. iv, 26) ; 
"God is angry with the wicked every day ” (Ps. vii, 11); 
“And when he had looked round about on them with an- 
ger he saith unto them, Stretch forth thy hand” 
(Mark iii, 5); on the other hand, ‘‘ Be not hasty in thy 


_ spirit to be angry ; for anger resteth in the bosom of fools ” 


(Eccl. vii, 9); “Make no friendship with an angry man” 
(Prov. xxii, 24), 

312, On the subject of killing no better agreement is 
found: ‘Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, Put every man 
his sword by his side, and go in and out from gate to gate 
throughout the camp, and slay every man his brother, and 
every man his companion, and every man his neighbor” 
(Ex. xxxii, 27); “So Jehu slew all that remained of the 
house of Ahab. . . . And the Lord said unto Jehu, Because 
thou hast done well in executing that which is right in mine 
eyes, and hast done unto the house of Ahab according to 
all that was in my heart, thy children of the fourth genera- 
tion shall sit on the throne of Israel” (2 Kings x, 11, 30). 
On the other hand we have: ‘‘Thou shalt not kill” (Ex, xx, 
18); “No murderer hath eternal life abiding in him” 
(James ii, 15). 

313. On the subject of lying, the same contradiction is 
discoverable. See 1 Sam. xvi, 1, 2; Josh. ii, 4, 5,6; 
James ii, 25; Ex. i, 18-20; also: "And there come forth 
a spirit, and stood before the Lord and said, I will persuade 
him. . . I will go forth and will bea lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. And he said, Thou shalt 
persuade him and prevail also: go forth and do so” (1 
Kings xxii, 21, 22); ‘‘ Ye shall know my breach of prom- 
ise ” (Numb. xiv, 34); ‘‘ For if the truth of God hath more 
abounded through my lie unto his glory, why yet am I also 
judged as a sinner ?” (Rom. iii, 7); ‘Being crafty, I caught 
you with guile” (2 Cor. xii, 16),, On the other hand, lying 
is positively forbidden: “ Thou shalt not. bear false wit- 
nesa ” (Ex. xx, 16) ; “Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord” (Prov. xii, 22); ‘‘ All liars shall have their part in 
the Jake which burneth with fire and brimstone” (Rev. 
xxi, 8). 


314, On the subject of circumcision, the following disa- 


greement is found: First: ‘This is my covenant, which ye 
shall keep between me and you and thy seed after thee ; 
Every man-child among you shall be circumcised” (Gen. 
xvii, 10), and then, ‘Behold, I, Paul, say unto you, that if 
ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing” (Gal. 
v, 2). f p : i 

315, On the Sunday question. there is the same lack of 
harmony; thus: ‘‘And God blessed the seventh day and 


_ sanctified it’? (Gen. ii, 8); ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to 


koep it holy ” (Ex. xx, 8); while on the other hand, “ The 
new moons and Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I can- 
not away with; it is iniquity” (Isa. i, 13); “One man 
esteemeth one day above another ; another esteemeth every 
day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind ’ (Rom. xiv, 5); ‘Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath days” (Col. ii, 16). 

316. On the subject of wearing long hair are found these 
disagreements ; in the first place, thus: “And no razor 
shall come on bis head: for the child shall be a Nazarine 
unto God from the womb ” (Judges xlii, 5) ; “ Ail the days 
of the vow of his separation there shall no razor come upon 


commanded ; thus: “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name-.of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. xxviii, 19). And again: 
“ For Christ sent me not to baptize, but. to preach the gos- 
pel. . . LI thank God I baptized none of you but 
Crispus and Gaius” (1 Cor. i, 17, 14). 

318.. Of the kinds of animals admissible for food the fol- 
lowing disagreements are observable: In the first place, 
“ Every moving thing. that liveth shall be meat for you ” 
(Gen. ix, 4); ‘‘ Whatsoever is sold in the.shambles, that eat” 
(1 Cor. x, 25); “There is nothing unclean of itself” (Rom. 


xiv, 14), On the other hand we have: ‘Nevertheless, these 
shall ye not eat, of them that chew the cud or of them that 
divide the cloven hoof; as the camel, and the hare, and the 
coney; for they chew the cud, but divide not the hoof; 
therefore they are unclean to you. Or the swine, because 
it divideth the hoof, yet cheweth not the cud, it is unclean 
unto you; ye shall not eat of their flesh, nor touch their 


dead carcass ” (Deut. xiv, 7, 8.) 


819. On the subject of oaths we-find these contradietions : 
“ He that sweareth in the earth shall swear by the God of 
“Now, therefore, swear unto me 


truth” (Isa. lxv, 16), 


here by God. .°. . And Abraham said, I will swear. 


the earth, for it is his footstool ” (Matt. v, 84, 35). 


‘820. In the same way marriage is both approved and dis- 
approved, thus: “ And the Lord said, It is not good that the 
män should be alone; I will make him a help meet for him” 
(Gen. ii, 18); ‘“ And God said, Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth” (Gen. i, 28); ‘For this shall a man 
leave fatherand mother, and shall cleave to his wife” (Matt. 
xix, 5); “Marriage is honorable in all” (Heb. xiii, 4). On 
the other hand, Paul says: “It is good for a man not to 
. .. For I would that all men were even 
as I myself. . . . It is good for them if they abide even as 


touch a woman. 


I” (1 Gor. vii, 1, 7, 8). 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Watkins Convention. 


LIST OF SPEAKERS.—THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY.—THE CON~ 
VENTION AND ITS OPENING SESSION.—ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH RAILROADS FOR REDUCED RATES FROM EVERY 

GAGE TO ATTEND.—HER 


DIRECTION, ETC., ETC.—MRS. 
LETTER ACCEPTING THE INVITATION. 


The following speakers, editors, and distinguished Liber- 
als are expected to be present at the Watkins Convention : 


Hon, Geo, W. Julian, Indiana. 

James Parton, Massachusetts, 

Hon. Frederick Douglas, Washington. 

Dr. J. M. Peebles, New Jersey. 

Elder F. W. Evans, Mt. Lebanon, N, Y. 
Hon, Elizur Wright, Boston. 

Prof. J. E. Oliver, Ithaca, N, Y. 

Hon. Judge E. P. Hurlburt, Albany, N. Y. 
Horace Seaver, editor of The Investigator. 

J. P. Mendum, publisher of Zhe Investigator. 
D. M. Bennett, editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


Col. John C. Bundy, editor of The Religio-Philosophical 


Journal, i 
Q, L. Henderson, editor of The Positive Thinker. 
Asa, K. Butts, editor of The volution, 
M. J..R. Hargrave, editor of The Freethought Journal, 
G. A. Lomas, editor of The Shaken, 
Benj. R. Tucker, editor of Zhe Word. 
Dr, J. R. Monroe, editor of The Seymour Times.’ 
©: D. B. Mills, Syracuse. 


Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, Corresponding Secretary of 


National Woman’s Suffrage Association., | 

Mrs. Clara Neyman, New York City. 

Giles B. Stebbens, Detroit. 

Charles Ellis, Boston, 

William S. Bell, New Bedford, Mass. 

Rev. A. B. Bradford, Pennsylvania. 

Thaddeus B. Wakeman, New York City. 

Dr. T. L. Brown, Binghamton. 

Rev. J. H. Horton, Auburn. la 

Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Chelsea, Mass. 

- Prof, A. L. Rawson, New York City. 

Rev. William Ellery, Copeland, Nebraska. 

T, C. Leland, New York City. 

Ella E. Gibson, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. J. L. York, California. 

. Mra. Lucy A. Coleman, Syracuse. 

Mrs, P. R. Lawrence, Quincy, Mass. 

Mrs. Grace L. Parkhurst, Elkland, Pa. 

Hudson Tuttle, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 

We also hope to have with ua Rev. O. B, Frothingham, 
of New York, and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, of New 
Jersey. 

THE MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

In addition to Prof. Hudson and the ladies before an- 
nounced to provide music, we are to have the ‘old time” 
Hutchinson family, consisting of Mr. John W. Hutchinson, 
Mrs, Fannie B. Hutchinson, Mr. Henry J, Hutchinson, and 
Miss Lilly Phillips Hutchineon. 

THE CONVENTION. 
The first session of the convention will commence on 


Then they swore, both of them” (Gen. xxi, 23, 24, 
31); “And I made them swear by God” (Neh. xiii, 25). 
On the other hand we have: ‘But I say unto you, swear 
not at all ; neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne : nor by 


his head ; until the days be fulfilled in the which he separ- Thursday forenoon at 11 o'clock, probably by an address by 
ated himself unto the Lord, he shall be holy, and shall not President Dr. Brown, of Binghamton, after which the bal- 
let the locks of hair of his head grow” (Numb. v, 5). Onf ance of the forenoon will be devoted to a friendly inter- 
the other hand: “Doth not even nature itself teach you | change of: views in speeches of ten minutes. As there will 
that if a man have long hair, it is a shame to him ?” (1 Cor. | he so many speakers, it will be necessary for each, so far as 
xi, 14). . possible, to} condense his and her ideas, and also, so far as 

317. It is found that baptism is both commanded and not | possible, to transact all the business of the Convention 


t 


during special meetings at hours before and after the regu- 
lar speaking sessions. I am confident, from letters I am 
receiving from all directions, that the most perfect harmony 
will prevail throughout the Convention, and all will labor. 
unitedly for the sole object of advancing the cause of Free- 
thought and Progress. It is very important that all who can 
should be present at the opening session on Thursday. 
THE RAILROADS. 
& Most of the railroads have agreed tosell excursion tickets, 
and for special information as to any point send me a line, 
inclosing stamp. Thosa who are coming over the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R., the Northern Central R, R., or the Pennsyl- 
vania and Erie R. R., must send six cents and get an order 
from me before they can get their tickets. 
IMPORTANT TO WESTERN PEOPLE, 


Persons from most any of the western cities can procure 
excursion tickets very cheap to Chatauqua Lake and re- 
turn (engaged for the great orthodox gathering), and then 
got further excursion tickets from Salamanca, or Dunkirk, 
to Watkins and return. These are all good for some time 
after the Watkins Convention. 

FROM THE EAST, 


Iam pleased to announce that Boston and New England 
people can procure cheap rates of fare from Albany to Wat- 
kins, and return, over the Albany and Susquehanna R. R. 
The precise figures I will give next week. 

FROM THE SOUTHEAST. 

The Lehigh Valley R. R. has agreed to issue excursion 
tickets at nearly all their stations southeast of Elmira, and 
from Ithica north to Watkins. The Corning and Geneva 
R. R. sells half-fare tickets. H. L. Green, 

Corresponding Sec’y. 

P. §.—Liberals of New York City and vicinity will please 
inquire of T. C, Leland, Esq., President's office Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Co., for railroad information, 

H. L.G. 


MRS GAGE’S LETTER, 


FRIEND GREEN: [ have waited until after our Rochester 
anniversary before replying to your note of invitation to 
attend the Watkins Convention. IL inclose you our resolu- 
tions—the most Liberal ever going forth from a woman’s 
rights convention. The press and theclergy has attacked 
them, which is pretty sure evidence, not only that they 
are right, but that they are needed. The very underlying 
principle of Woman’s demands is the right to self-develop- 
ment, Without this right and this power there can be no 
freedom.. The more deeply I examine history, the more 
fully I see the infiuence ecclesiasticiam has had upon law. 
As far as woman is concerned, she has not only been de- 
barred from the right of private interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, but in her case there is already a union of Church 
adt State. 

After the Norman Conquest, canon law had a very pow- 
erful influence in modifying and changing common law, 
especially upon all points where woman was most inter- 
ested, as marriage, children, inheritance, ete, 

In taking English common law, with all its restrictions 
upon woman, as the basis of American law, this country 
has already, as far as woman is concerned, formed that 
union of Church and State against which all thoughtful per- 
sons are arraigned. l 

So woman, if she but knew it, has far more at stake than 
man, not only in prevention of greater union, but in the 
breaking up of that already fastened upon us, 

Writers upon law have been very blind in discovering 
the infiuence of ecclesiasticism upon legislation. Not until 
the seventh edition of his famous ‘‘ Criminal Law” did even 
Wharton discover its bearing upon the law for crimes. 
Amos .has not yet recognized its effects upon civil law, 
although closely interwoven with it; and I know of but 
two writers who bave at all noted the especially réstrictive 
influence upon Christian legislation upon woman. These 
two are Incrine, in his ‘‘ Ancient Law,” and Canon Charles 
Kingsley, in a letter to John Stuart Mill. A little thought 
and a little study bring these effects clearly to light. 

The time has fully come for woman to think for herself 
in religious matters, and deeming your association for free 
Teligious thought one of great importance and benefit to 
woman, I shall gladly avail myself of your invitation to be 
present and take part in the Watkins Convention. 

Truly yours, MATILDA. Josuyn GAGE. 
Oo 

W. 8, Bat, will lecture August 15th, at Ellenville, N. Y., 

at Marengo, N. Y., August 18th. 


Tue TRUTH SEEKER is sent to trial subscribers three 
months for fifty cents. THE TRUTH SEEKER one year and 
‘The Champions of the Church ” for $5.00. 

a el 

We hope that as many Liberal friends as possibly can 
make it convenient will decide to attend the Watkins Con- 
vention. It will undoubtedly be the greatest Liberal gath- 
ering ever held in this country. Let everybody be there 
who can. 

— c mm 

Tue Worp.—The first issue of Mr. Heywood’s paper, 
since Mr. Benjamin R, Tucker has taken charge of it and 
printed it at Cambridge, has come to hand. It looks bright 
aud live, and contains able editorials and contributions. 
Mr, Tucker gives his time and labor to the cause without 
compensation. Let the subscription list be largely in- 
creased. Price 75 cents per year. Address Tum Worn, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

eS ee 

Mes. P. R. Lawrence will lecture before the Liberal 
Club Friday evening, August 9th. Subject .“ Hygeinic 
Reform.” . 
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i Tije Truth Seeker, 


Artist 10, 1878. 


Selections. 


Religion not History.—Continued. 
BY F. W. NEWMAN, ` 
Emeritus Professor, of University College, London. 


The fact of proselytes abandoning their pagan 
cultus makes Tacitus stigmatize them as pessimi; 


‘yet according to him they adopt Judaism because. 


they are already bad ; according to Jesus, their con- 
version to Judaism makes them children of hell, 
The pagan Tacitus cannot compete with the intens- 
ity of the sanctimonious phrase. If the scribes and 
Pharisees “compassed sea and land” to make prose- 
lytes, they had no private gain from it, no power, no 
grandeur—ostensibly they deserved honor. ‘To en- 
title them for it, “ Hypocrites and children of hell” is 
an outburst startling enough. This single clause 
may justly make us doubt of the calmness of the 
speaker’s mind and the weight of his judgment. 


But again, the scribes and Pharisees did what osten- | 


sibly was a very proper thing—they built the tombs 
of the prophets, and deplored thetr murder. Who 
could have dreamed that this would bring down on 
their heads violent vituperation from a new prophet ? 
Some thirty to forty years ago some Anglicans in 
Oxford erected a monument to the three martyrs— 
Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer—on’ the spot, it is 
said, where they were burned. What should. we 
think if some Protestant Dissenter or Catholic cried 
out, “ Woe upon them for it,” and denounced them 
as hypocrites, who hereby witness that they are 
children of those who burned the martyrs; and 
if he were further to address them thus: `“ Fill up 
ye also the measure of your fathers! ye serpents, ye 
spawn of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation 
of hell (Gehenna)?” Such an orator would seem to 
us mad, I certainly have no desire to fix on Jesus 
the responsibility of this most outrageous attack. 
If any one plead thus: “Fill ye up the measure of 
your fathers!” is the invention of a later Christian, 
who looked back on the crucifixion, and imputed 
hypocrisy to the men, who, after reproving their 
forefathers for slaying prophets, themselves slew 
Jesus—there is plausibility in this, especially since, 
in v. 34, “some of them ye shall kill and crucify” 
(which, in Luke xi, 49, is changed to “slay and per- 
secute ”) is evidently absurd, “Crucifixion was not a 
Jewish punishment. It may also seem quite certain 
that v. 13 did not proceed from Jesus himself, for it 
belongs to a later time to say that the rulers “ did 
‘not suffer poopie to enter the kingdom.of heaven.” 
No steps had been taken by them to keep disciples 
away from Jesus in his lifetime. The words must 
refer to some after-opposition made by them to the 
progress of the Christian Church under James, who, 
nevertheless, addresses his unbelieving brethren, the 
whole twelve tribes, in a widely different spirit from 
this; but whether Jesus uttered this oration, or 
later phantasy invented it for him, in either case it 
is deplorable to regard the words as sacred. If it is 
not railing, what is? and it is all unprovoked. No 
object can be imagined to have been aimed at, if it 
was said by Jesus, except to goad the rulers to the 
point of demanding his death. The Jews of that 
_ day had already a greater hatred of capital punish- 

ment than England, France, or Germany at present. 
Every effort was made by the tribunals to avoid it, 
even in the case of atrocious criminals; and with 
the result that it was extremely rare, and called 
forth remarkable sympathy.* : 

But the attacks ascribed to Jesus engender among 
Christians a very false, a very unjust idea of the 
native rule, which was gentle, humane, and consid- 
erate far beyond that of any contemporaries. It 
was founded upon the code called Mosaic, itself very 
good in its day; and this was perpetually softened 
and improved by the humane comments of devoted 
and laborious doctors of the law, who came from all 
ranks of the community, and sympathized with the 
poor. It is not credible that the administration was 
in violent contrast to the law. Industry and learn- 
ing received chief honour; rich men taught their 
children some industrious art; many of the doctors 
lived by mechanical industry; there was no military 
aristocracy, no proud and wasteful monarchy, no 
unjust absorption of the land by a conquering caste; 
public education was established and compulsory. 
Profound devotion to the law and the prophets 
easily led to too anxious punctilio; but for this they 
did not deserve to be cursed and damned as hypo- 
crites destined to hell, any more than do our lawyers 
for subtleties of interpretation. The weakness 


_* We read that the ladies of Jerusalem formed a society 
which provided a mixture of myrrh and vinegar, thought 
to benumb suffering to the victim. This mixture is men- 
tioned in Mark at the crucifixion, and must have been of- 
fered from humauity; but Mattbew’s informant (learning 
details of Messiah’s history from Psalms fancied to be Mes 
sianic) turns it into gall and vinegar, and even puta into his 
mouth the unworthy utterance that God has forsaken bhim., 
"Jobn ” trumps up a piece of history ont of the Paschal 
Lamb! The sponge with vinegar must certainly have been 


offered with humane motive. -A-dashof vinegar purified: 
water for Rman soldiers—makisg a wiser mixtüre than: 


our grog. 


arises from the effort to get the bèst out. of a fixed 
‘code: As far as our means of knowledge go, it is 


you, hypocrites ;” “Woe unto you, blind guides ;” 
“Ye fools and blind ;” “Thou blind Pharisee ;” 
“Child of hell;” “Serpents, engenderment of 
vipers,” etc.; “ Ye shall receive greater damnation,” 
etc.? As Æneas. in Homer says, “Nothing is so 
easy as to rail: many an old woman ie apt in. it.” 


bear the punishinent of all the righteous blood 
which has ever been shed upon earth. - 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 
Communications. 


The Godly Women of the Bible. 
BY AN UNGODLY WOMAN OF THE NINTEENTB CEN- 
TURY. 


INTRODUCTION. B 
_ Forasmuch, as many, have taken in hand to,.set 
forth in order (in Tue Truru SkEKER) a declaration 
of those things recorded in the Bible concerning the 
the “holy” men of God—Noah, Abraham, Jacob, 
David, Solomon, and many others—it seemed good 
to me also, having a perfect understanding of. all 


And how frightful a precedent in one who is to be a these things from the very first, to write unto thee, 
pattern of conduct to his followers! Not even the in order, most excellent Bennett, that thou and thy 
Christian theory that Jesus had a preternatural in-| readers mightest know the certainty of those things 
sight into the hearts and motives of those whom he relating to the “ holy ” women of God, wherein thon 


is well known that the Roman, Macedonian, and 


so bitterly assaults will aid us to gather grapes from 
these thorns. If we were to read. such an oration 
from a Mussulman saint in a land wholly unknown 
to us, we should pronounce it self-condemned. It is 
against general credibility that any class of rulers 
were all so wicked. In the worst times and nations 
are splendid exceptions, which no just and calm 
mind would overlook, but only a crude, illinformed, 
uncultivated,or frenzied unscrupulous orator. What 
high necessity can be imagined for this cruel speech ? 
What mark has it that it proceeded from love, and 
was reluctantly uttered? Defiance and hatred, 
breathe through it. Was the apostle James at all 
aware that his Master indulged in a tongue “set on 
fire by hell;” and kindling all around to evil passion ? 
The question itself suggests that the whole speech 
is spurious, and I gladly would believe it so; but 
alas! this tone against scribes and Pharisees, priests | 
and lawyers, pervades all the gospels, diffusing the 
belief that there never was such a set of hypocrites, 
oppressors, and blood-thirsty bigots as the Jewish 
ralers, while ostentatious of religious acts. Yet it 


Persian empires were all ostentatiously religious, all 
cruel in war, and ruinously oppressive in peace. If 
Jesus had come into close contact with Roman ad- 
ministrators, he-might have found their little finger | 
thicker than a Pharisee’s loins, and their whips scor- 


oughtest heretofore to have been instructed. _ 
Now, Eve, our first mother, encompassed Adam 
night and day, with many persuasive looks and soft, 
enticing words, till, in the ardor of his affection, he 
succumbed to her winning charms, which effect was 
most disastrous on himself and all posterity. With- 
out which, no clothing would have been needed for 
a covering ; without which, no toil for man or beast ; 
without which, no murderous Cain slaying his- 


j brother; without which, no sin; no sorrow, no pain, 


no death; without: which, no knowledge, no reason, 
no experience, no choice, no progression ; without 
which, a child-like simplicity, a trusting confidence, 
an unquestioning credulity, would have pervaded 
the whole human family. God would have never 
been the stern, inexorable judge, but the mercifal; 
loving father; he would never have cried out in a 
paroxysm of rage, “ Where art thou, Adam?” would 
never have exclaimed in thunder tones, “ Who told 
thee that thou wast naked?” would never have 
frightened Adam into accusing his Maker and his 
darling new-made wife, in order to excuse himself, 
in such reprehensible language as the following : 
“The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat” (Gen. 3, 12); 


‘would never have cursed the serpent above all cattle 


and beasts (who, it appears, was previously wn- 
cursed); would never have commanded him hence- 


forth and forever to go upon his belly, and eat of 
the dust of the earth ; would never, in anger, have 
said unto Madam Eve, whom once he had pro- 
not excepting self-complacent England and her laws nounced “very good,” “I will greatly multiply thy 
of land? ‘Without historical knowledge he could . sorrow and thy conception ; in sorrow shalt thou 
not be an equitable censor of the Jewish govern-| bring forth children, and thy desire shall be to thy 
ment. Pure and good administration is so difficult, ' husband, and he shall rule over thee;” would never 
that it can only be judged fairly by comparison of ,have reprimanded Adam for hearkening unto the 
contemporary nations. The Jewish nation may, Voice of his lovely wife, and cursed the ground for 
well complain that they are cruelly slandered by , his sake, and compelled him to eat of it in sorrow all 
the gospels. -The invectives have been burnt into the days of his life; would never baye driven him 
the heart of Christendom, so that the innocent Jews, | out of Eden, the paradise wherein he had placed. 
children of the dispersion, have felt in millennial ; him and intended he should remain, but for Eve’s 
misery—yes, and to this day feel—the deadly sting insatiable curiosity and Adam’s weakness in listen- 
of these fierce and haughty utterances. jing to her seductive wiles. O, that accursed apple! 

The gospels are not satisfied with blackening and what has it not cost us! O, Eve, thou mother of all 


pions. What would this speaker have said of Au- 
gustus Cæsars government, if he had known the 
details? What of any modern European monarchy, 


. : R living, what a powerful being wert thou, since thou 
insulting the. rulers, they attack the people also, didat hold in iy keeping the destinies of the race; 


since thou didst change the decrees of Almighty 
God ; since thou (and the serpent) didst pervert the 
whole order of nature, turn topsy turvy all God’s 
work, upset his infinite, divine plans, thwart his best- 
made schemes, putting him to his wit’s ends, com- 
pelling him to pause just where he stood, and begin 
again and do his work all over! What a power in 
one snake and one woman! 


though these are generally represented as favorable 
to Jesus. The fourth gospel is pre-eminent herein, 
holding up “the Jews” as blind, carnal, and mirac- 
ulously stupid. Its Jesus plays on their stupidity, 
in order to set forth both his own wisdom and his 
ample diction in reviling. “If God were your 
father (says he), ye would love mE; ye are of your 
father, the Devil, and the lusts of your father ye 
will do; he was a murderer from the beginning, a 
liar, and the father of lying.” Such language flow- , 
ing spontaneously forth from a full heart, does not: 
illustrate the wisdom from: above, which James so 
beautifully describes. Jt ‘is truly odd. if the. .ro- 


t Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighiog through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost.” 


_O snake, how conldst thou do this? how couldst 


mancer thought this to be the way of winning love. thou encourage in thy wicked heart a desire to over- 
Much rather may familiarity with such invective throw thy God! O woman! O man! behold thy 
presented as sacred wisdom, be deemed a school of work! the work we are called to contemplate in. 
bigotry. Apparently many a pope has tuned his these histories of the godly women of the Bible, 
tongue in unison with this model of meekness, low- without whom the Hebrew records would be incom- 


liness of heart, and gentleness. 


It seems to be a prevalent idea, propagated by the , 
gospels, that the death of Jesus has justly been vis- 
ited on the Jewish nation, in the crushing, continu- 
ous oppression which they have endured from Chris- 
tians. Jesus. is made to reproach Jerusalem for 
killing the prophets; but how very small is the 
guilt of Judea compared to that of Christendom ! 
From'our Henry V. onward to Mary, England has 
cruelly burnt to death countless righteous men and 
women, who had given no provocation, and much 
longer kept up various persecutions. France is far 
more guilty; Italy and Spain, the Pope and the In- 
quisition, worse still. The law of Moses commanded 
to put to death any false prophet; Christendom, has 
no such excuse; but considering that precept, 
esteemed sacred, Judea was remarkably mild, At 
the same time, the charge against Judea which ig 
put-iato the month of. Jesus seems: to confute, itself 


plete, a savior unknown, and -man unredeemed ! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Correction. 

_Mr, BENNETT: In my statement of excursion railroad 
rates to the Watkins Convention there weré some errors 
which I desire to correct. Ag corrected, the fare will be as 
follows for a round trip: Baltimore, $11.19; Harrisburg, 
$7.84: Philadelphia, $12 00; Lock Haven, $5.06; Williama- 
port, 4.65; Elmira, 90c; Pittsburg, via. Lock Haven, 12,1. 

H. L. GREEN, 

FEAR and wonder are the chief elements of superstition, 
These are supplied by ignorance. Courage and composure - 

come. of knowledge, and grow with it.—A. B. Alcott, 


CALL me Infitel, call me Atheist, call me what you will, 
J intead so to treat my children .that they can come to. my 
grave ard truthfully say, ‘‘ He who sleeps here never gave - 


by anachronism as certainly not: his, but-a.very-Jate us axomént.of pain.: From`iis-lips;'now dust, never came 


fiction. He is made to declare that Jerusalem shaj} 


to us gn unkind word.” —Zngersoll. 


er, Tigitat 18, 1678. 


shun into our fold waz put too a vote by the rasin 

ov the rite hand, I wood rase both ov mine az hi as: 

cood reech aginst thare admishun. I spose I aut to 
be charitabl too the folloers ov. Jezus; if tha doo not 
partake ov hiz body and blud at the same tabl I doo, 
but thare ar sum members in ful felloship in- Par- 
son Smiler’s church (Parson Smiler.iz the minister 


Pious Correspondence. 


y 


_ Deacon Skidmore’s Letter.—No. 2. 
Mr. Eprrur or THE TRUTH SEEKER : Yure paper 
haz cum too hand, and I see yu hav printed my letr. 


Good for yu. . I didn’t hardly beleev yu wood be 
magnanimus enuf too print my hard-shel episi, but 
I must giv yu grate kredit for liberality if yu are 
lost in the dark on other subjex. I hav glanst over 
yure kolums and tho I se Infidelity stiking out in 
almost evry line, sins yu hav bin kind enuf to giv 
my letr such a good plase, and in such good, fare 
tipe, I must aknolej that the kurse iz taken off the 
hul’ paper too a grate extent. Yu no “a litl levn 
levneth the hul lump.” So it iz with the grase ov 
Jezus, and a tru fathe in the saving effikasy ov hiz 
blud. If a man haz a du share ov theez, we kan put 
up with a good deel that amounts almost to pure 
deviment. 
church that kood hardly be endurd in the sosiety of 
desent peepl if it waz not for the strong fathe tha 
konfes in that saving blud. I must one up too yu 


rite heer in the start that tha wil li and cheet, tha 
wil oppres the wido, the poor and the simpl; tha 


wil not pa thare onest dets if tha kan keep out ov it 


any wa in the wurld, and tha wil slander thare 


nabors ; tha wil borro and not return, and all that 
and more too ar tha gilty ov evry da ov thare livze, 


but tha doo aksept the. blessed blud of ‘Jezus which 
washes awa all sin and unkleennes, and we are taut 
too beleev tha wil be admitted into the kingdom, and 
wil ware az brite krouns, and sport az much hevnly 


juelry az thoze hoo try too akt onest. 


O, Mr. Editur, that blud iz the gratest thing that 
“waz ever devizd sense the sun shone; tho wun’s 
sins ar az skarlit, it washes them az white az wool; 
it konverts a bad man’ into a sante, and turns into 
anjels ov purity thoze hoo wood not otherwize be fit 
for the land, nor the dung-hil. I tel yu thares nuth- 
ing like that blud. My deer fello-sinner, let. me 
entreet yu too hav an intrest in that blud. Thare iz 
a fountin ov it larj enuf tu wash the hul wurld if 
tha-wil only step in and be klenzd from thare iniqui- 
tys: -My dying frend, doo step into this fountin and 

klenzd from all yure bad deeds, and all yure unbe- 
leef. Izent it kurius how wun being. kood furnish 
so much blud, so that all the wurld kan bathe in it 
if tha wil? J sumtimes think ov that, and wunder 
how.it kan be possibl, but then I don’t allow myself 
too dout anything about that blud, It iz my only 
chans for salvashun in the wurld to-kum, and I kan 
never giv it.up. The thawt duz sumtimes kum into 
my mind if that fountin must not after a while get 
pretty foul, so many peepl ov all deskripshuns ar 
washing. off in it, and klensing themselvs from so 
much impurity, but I don’t allow myself to think 
I no it iz my duty to aksept all 
the hevnly truths, and beleev in all the misterys 
I am led to suppoze that thare iz sum 
plan by which that fountin kan be kept sweet and 
pure, tho wun mite think if he giv hiz mind up to 
karnal reezn that in such hot wether az we hav 
had lately, it mite begin to smel a litl; but that iz 
wun ov the buffetings of the devil, and it iz rong to 


much in that line. 


ov godlines. 


lisn to them. 


Speeking about the shortkumings and misdeeds 


ov sum pius Kristyans, I hav sumthing to tel yu 
under that hed after a while. 


shine in a litl upon sum ov thare dark deeds. I 
kant sa I felloship with much ov the doings that 
take plase in this favord komunity. In the Zion 
Hil Baptist church we hav 165 members hoo par- 
take ov the sakrament, and not kounting the litl 
children ov the beleevers, hoo will in the natural 
corse ov things, the most ov them, becum members 
after a while. Out ov thees 175 members, 107 ar fe- 
males, old and yung, and that leevs only 58 ov the 
male purswashun. ‘Lt iz a sumwhat melankolly fakt 
that menfokes, poetikally kalid “the lords ov kre- 
ashun,” do not. take az.naturally to relijun.az the 
wimmen do, and I hav meny times thawt that fe- 
males kan luv Jezus eezier and hartier than it iz pos- 
sibl for a man too doo. Tha ar luvin kreeshers, eny- 
wa, and tha all want sumbody too luv, and Jezusiz a 
very handy substitute, 2 miles and a haf from Zion 
Hil, on the Trenton rode, iz Pius Holler, and thare 
iz a Methodist church, and tha hav got more mem- 
bers than we hav in our church. In all, tha hav, old 
and ‘yung, good and. bad (and I feer the latter ar 
the most“ numerus), 217 members, and ov that num- 
ber 189 ar wimmin and 78 men. 
Methodists kan alwaze kount up more members than 
the Baptists or the Presbyterians. Thare iz a sertin 
klass: ov peeple that take very kindly. too Method- 
ism. Thare hollering and shouting seems to draw 
in the rif-raf too a remarkable extent. But while 
konsiderable can be sed for the quantity ov our 
Methodist nabers, I kant sa much for the quality. I 
tel yu tha.ar a pretty hard set. We hay got sum 
pretty tuf kases in our church, but I no more’n 20 
in the Pius Holler Methodist church’ that I wood not 
hav admitted into: Zion: Hil Baptist church oñ eny 
akount whatever, ‘if thY qtestyatl öv {hare admis- 


Now I no thare ar sum .fokes in our 


We hav m Zion Hil 


church sum, pretty striking examples ov sinning 
Kristyans, and I woodent wunder if I shood sum- 
time consider it my duty to- let the lite ov truth 


Sumhow the| 


in the Holler) that I wood almost be ashamed too be 


seen tauking too on the hiwa; I don’t want too sa 


much now about the members ov Pius Holler 


church, but probably ma hav more too sa after a 
while. In passing, however, I wil tel yu that wun 
ov thare members haz bin .to State prizn for making 
a mistake and putting another man’s name to a note 
for 75 dollers; wun. haz bin tride in. our kounty 
kourt for a 2 yeer old heffer and 11 sheep being 
kept 6 weeks in hiz pastyur that belongd too other 
men, and the kase went agenst him, but hiz lawyer 
took an.apeel, and it iz now pending in the hier 
kourt, whare evrybody thinks he wil be beet. Sum 
say it wil kost him over 1,000 dollers. Wun man 
was sude for slandering Miss Kimbal, and had to 
pa 50 dollers and kosts, 13 hav ben sude for det. 
and judgments ar hanging over 9 oy them now; 2 
had a regular nok down fite about 250 old rales, and 
Brother Braddon giv Brother Green a sound pum- 
melling, and tha wer brawt up before’ the Church, 
and Parson Smiler gave them a regular lekture.. 3 
hav bin akused ov steeling, but had no trial. 6 ov 
the prominent members ov that church doo not pa 
thare hierd men az tha agreed too, and hav had a 
good deel ov fussing about it. Thare iz a mitey site 
ov quarreling in that church, among both the men 
and wimmin, and the female porshun ov the kongre- 
gashun doo beet all kreashun for back-biting and 
gossiping. Tha not only tawk in a most ungodly 
manner about thare own members, but tha giv our 
Zion Hil fokes down the banks too, at a terribl rate. 

I mite keep on in this wa for thre ours, tawking 
about the shortkumings ov the Pius Holler fokes, 
but I don’t think it iz quite rite, and so I refrans; 
but I must menshun wun pekuliarity, and that iz, 
having babys without going throu the marrij ser- 
emony. Why, in the last ten yeers I hav kounted 
in Pius Holler church twenty-thre babys that hav 
bin born and it waz not none for sertin hoo thare 
fathers wer—tho sum pepl thawt tha kood ges pritty 
close. I hope I ain’t betraing much Routdlacs 
when I tel yu that thre ministers hav bin akused ov 
being fathers ov them. Parson Smiler iz filling hiz 
third yeer with them, and the old wimmen do sa 
for sertin that he iz the father ov Nansy Hawkins’ 
child, and Minny Sprage’s, and Kitty Foster’s. 
These girls thawt a grate deel ov thare deer minis- 
ter, and when tha felt az tho the trubls ov life 
bore hevily upon them, tha went too Parson Smiler 
for konsolashun, and it iz thawt tha got it. He iz a 


‘kind-harted man, espeshally too the yung sisters; he 


speeks too them very mild, and tha doo sa he haz a 
wunderful sweet smile. The parson that waz at the 
Holler before Mr. Smiler waz Bruther Luvwel, and 
he waz thare thre .yeers, also, Thare ar fore litl 
toheds running about in the naberhood that bare a 
striking rezemblans too Parson Luvwel, and the 
noing wuns sa he shurely iz the father. Too ov the 
mothers wer girls and too wer yungish widos. 
Bruther Luvwel waz extremely popular with the 
wimmin fokes, and tha hated to hav him leev, but 
the men, espeshally thoze that wer marrid and had 
grone dawters, thawt it waz very wel that hiz time 
waz up. He iz now sed too be doing a very lively 
biznis in Midlsex kounty. I hope, for. the good 
name ov the kauz ov tru relijun, that he wil try 
and keep the baser pashuns a litlin chek. I find 
that ministers, with all thare advantajes and holy 
instruxyuns, ar only men, after all, and that wher 
tha hav not the spirit ov God in them tha ar just az 
eezily led astra az eny komon person. 

I wil just remark too yu—but I don’t kare about 
yure putting it in yure paper—that I hav sumtimes 
had my doubts about the Methodists being ov the 
tru seed ov Izrael. Tha seem too hav such a strong 
inklinashun too follo after the lusts ov the flesh that 
it haz sumtimes been hard to axept them az jenuin 
Kristyans, and it doo go agenst the grane a litl too 
kall them brothers in Kriste. But when I remember 
that tha hav washt in that same fountin of Jezus’ 


Tat Trora SEEKER, yu’ 


proud that she thinks wel ov yu at the start. . 


wood spel like uther fokes, and not be so od.” I tel 
her I am od eny wa, and spel the stratest, the han- 
diest, and most nacheral wa, and that I am going too 
be a reformer—a Fonetic Reformer! Next too my 
blessed relijun, I- shal make the speling reform my 
hobby. Suzan blames me sum for teling yu about 
Sam Kraighed’s liking her and thinking her lips.ar 
so sweet; she sez that iz nobody’s biznes but hers 
and Sam’s. She sez I ma giv her luv to yu, for she 
likes yu sum already. I tell yu, frend Benet, that 
gal iz a trump. Her hed iz level, and yu ma ine 
wife, Sally, haz gon to Monmouth kounty to isit 
our oldest dawter, and wil be home in a fu daze. 
Yu will heer from me agen in a fu daze. i 
Yure prareful frend, JOEL SKIDMORE. 
lst Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. | 


Communications. | 


The Apostles’ Creed. 


INTERLINED BY BELIAL. 


3. “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth.” i 

The author of good and evil, who once destroyed the 
earth by water, and will do it again by fire. 

“And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord.” 

Who is as old as bis Father, and in no wise inferior to 
him, being the Maker and Savior of the world. 

“ Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost.” 

As attested by an angel to his reputed father in a dream, 
and to his motber While awake. 2 

“ Born of the Virgin Mary.” 

In a stable at Bethlehem or in a cave near by (Protevan- 
gel. chap. xviii; Infancy, chap. iii; Pseudo Matthew, chap. 
xiii), his mother, nevertheless, though married, remaining a 
perpetual virgin (Joseph the Carpenter chaps. xi, xviii). , 

“Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” 

The exact year knoweth no man. 

“ Was crucified, dead, and buried.” 

Hither on the great day of the passover, as attested by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, or on the day before, as fixed 
by Johu. 

“ He descended into hell.” 

That is, his body was placed in a tomb, and his soul vis- 
ited the lower world of spirits (Nicodemus, part ij), 

“ The third day he rose again from the dead.” 

As reported by his disciples, who failed to recognize him, 
believing it was a spirit that appeared to them. 

"He ascended into heaven.” 

Ou the same day that he rose, as stated by Luke, or forty 
days thereafter, as recorded in Acts; from Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to Maik, from Bethany, according to Luke, or 
from Galilee, according to the Gospel of Nicodemus. + 

“ And sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Al- 
mighty ” 

As elieged by those who were never tbere to know, 

“ From thence he shall come to Judge the quick and the 
dead,” 

As he himself is said to have siid. 

“ I believe in the Holy Ghost,” 

The Spirit of God, and yet not emanating from nor sub- 
ordinate to God. 

“ The Holy Catholic Church,” 

Outside of whose pale there is no salvation, and whose 
visible head is the Pope of Rome, the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, the Queen of England, or some other man. 

“ The communion of saints.” 

And persecution of heretics, 

“ The forgiveness of sins.” 

Either with or without the mediation of a priest, except 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, whatever that may be. 

-tt The resurrection of the body.” 

Though the soul, being immortal, needs a human body 
no more. 

“ And the life everlasting.” 

Though not one who has departed this life has ever been 
able to prove to us that he still lives. 

“ Amen.” ¥ 

Gammon. 3 

i 

Ws know many of our readers will feel obliged to us for 
asking their particular attention to the conspicuous adver- 
tisement of Lawrence & Co., Bankers, in this issue of our 
paper, headed “A Good Plan.” The new combination 
system of operating in stocks which this house have had ‘in 
use for several months is attracting much attention in finan- 
cial circles in all parts of the country, and is the most suc- 
cessful plan ever known, It is rarely such a favorable 
opportunity presents itself for making money in the New 
York Stock Market, and we know numerous of our readers 
will be glad to avail themselves of it. By direct correspond: 
ence with parties in New York we learn that the house of 
Lawrence & Co. is regarded as sound and reliable in every 
respect. 

—e 

App to the power of discovering truth, the desire of using 
it for the promotion of human happiness, and you have the 
great end and object of our existence. This is the immacu- 
late model of excellence that every human being should fix 
in the chambers of his heart ; which be should place before 
his mind's eye from the rising to.the setting of the sun ; to 
strengthen his understanding that he may direct his benevo-. 


lence, and to exhibit to the world the most beautiful spec- 
i| tacle the world ‘can behold, of consummate virtue guided 


py consummate talents.—Sydney Smith. 
I 


as 


The Truth Seeker, August 10, 1828. 


Letters from Friends. 


‘THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH.” 


SNOWVILLE, VA., July 21, 1878. 

Dear FRIEND Bennett: I must confess that I was 
pleasantly and agreeably surprised on reading ‘‘ The Cham- 
pions” to find it vastly more interesting than I had antici- 
pated that even thy facile and fertile pen could render it. 
I never imagined ‘‘ dry historical characters” could be made 
to stand out so distinctly and so vividly entertaining as the 
personages are made to do in this inestimable volume—thy 
last, longest, finest, and BEST work. 

I do believe there are very few subjects which could not 
be made readable if touched upon by thy magic pen. Thee 
may well feel a just and honorable pride in all thee has ac- 
complished in the way of writiog and publishing tracts, 
papers, and books. I am sure all thy readers and admirers 
feel proud for thee, and proud of thee,. and one of them 
feels more than proud! 

This book is well fitted to be the crowning work of all 
that has’ gone before it, for it shows up by strong, indubi- 
table historical proofs and facts, all the villainy, hypocrisy, 
craftiness, guile, treachery, and licentiousness of the holy 
and pious fiends who have been most prominent in advanc- 
ing, fostering, protecting, and forcing upon people the 
wickedest superstition that has ever cursed the world — the 
Christian Mythology! ? i 

The long catalogue of cruelties and crimes perpetrated by 
these ‘‘ champions,” in the name of Christianity, shows this 
religion to be a vile frand upon ourrace! By its fruits shall 
ye judge it; and if any one can read these 1120 pages of 
pure facts, carefully coliected and faithfully recorded, and 
then say Christianity has been, or is now, a blessing to the 
world, it will be because they are totally blinded by preju- 
dice and preconceived opinions, and so cannot see the truth! 
as itis. When such a villain as Alexander VI. can hood- 
wink and dupe a community, and even a whole country, in- 
to making him a BE aah t and deeming him a perfect 
embodiment of purity ‘4nd holiness, virtue and honor, it is 
time the system that fosters such wicked piety should be 
shown up exactly as this book shows it up, in all its naked 
and horrid deformity. 

It is not pleasant to read of brutal men and their brutal 
actions; to read of hearts so base and vile as these ‘ cham- 
pions” possessed; of souls so insincere, so lost to all that is 
great, good, noble, and true; to read of cruel sufferings, 
agonizing pain, and indescribable tortures inflicted upon 
helpless, innocent, and conscientious human beings, simply 
because they did not believe in the faith of those cruel, in- 
human, and heartless wretches whom the law made the lords 
and masters of their fates and fortunes, 

If it is shocking to the kind and tender sensibilities of a 
man or woman to read these things, it must surely be hard 
for one like thee, whose every impulse is for good, to write 
of them—to hunt out from the records of vileness such por- 
tions of the iniquities of the pious old hypocrites, such par- 
apraphs and facts as will do to publish tothe world! When 
I read what awful horrors thee has selected, and think of 
those vast volumes that are yet untold, L wonder and almost 
tremble for its effect upon thee. To touch pitch is to be 
defiled ; to roam among crimes and criminals isto accustom 
one’s self to the dark and the horrible. But to unmask 
hypocrisy and deception, we must first see and know it; 
and to come out unscathed, we must feel that we sre work- 
ing for a high and noble purpose; and that this spirit alone 
animated thee, who can doubt that gazea upon the mild, 
benevolent, noble, and manly face that looks out from the 
book, as a frontispiece ? : 

Only thy great love for suffering, deluded humanity, thy 
strong desire to aid and assist in freeing a creed-cursed 
world, could have induced thee to thus portray the charac- 
ter of such wretches as were these ‘‘ Defenders of the Faith.” 

What a contrast the book is to the ‘‘ World's Sages and 
Thinkers!” Every one who reads the one should read the 
other, so they may see the vast difference between the 
fruits of a religious life and a moral one; between faith and 
works; between the true and the false; between workers 
for this world’s good and happiness, and those who believe 
evil, do evil, and continually cause evil to the world, 

How like these “‘ champions” were to the reputed found- 
er of their faith—the meek and lowly Lamb of God! talk- 
ing and prating aiways of God and the Church, but full of 
self and selfish interests. They cursed, anathematized, and 
tortured all who did not believe and do their will. He 
cursed all who did not believe his words, and called them 
thieves, robbers, Satan, etc., and consigned them to the 
everlasting and eternal flames of hell. The popes claimed 
infallibility, and so did Jesus! The popes offered forgive- 
ness of sin, and so did Christ. The popes put on an out- 
ward semblance of meekness and holiness, and so did the 
lowly Nazarine, but at heart each was working for the 
papal chair and his special creed. Christ boasted that all 
the world should one day believe in him; popes have al- 
ways labored for the same end! If the “champions” tor- 
tured and punished for a few years or days, the Savior did 
infinitely worse—he promised endless and indescribable 
tortures! No sweet, gentle death-sleep could ever come to 
put the sufferer out of his torments; there was no hope, for- 
ever and forever! Oh! how I do wish everybody could 
read this book, and would think as they read that the fruits 
of those bad lives are all the legitimate result of Christian- 
ity. I hope they will remember that it is not a chapter 
of horrors gathered up simply to put down Christianity, 
butit is every word truth—awful, solemn, horrible truth. 
For thirty years I have been reading and condeming the 
faults and vices of Christianity, as viewed from our stang- 
point. I have read of the wars, murders, bloodshed, and 
tortures it has inflicted upon suffering humanity, but never, 
till I read ‘‘The Champions of the Church,” did I half 
realize the monstrous and endless list of enormities which 
were done in the name of religion, by its defenders and 
propagators. Ido hope the book will find readers all over 
the country. It contains more real facts against Chris- 
tianity than any volume I ever read, or anyten volumes. It 
should be in the hands ot every Liberal, and every Christian 
should read it and judge whether it is worth his while 
longer to defend such disgraceful institution, and one so 
injurious to the well-being of his race. The introductory 
pages are full to the brim of valuable information. The 
whole body of the work is crammed with facts, quotations, 
and convincing arguments and testimony, and the conclud- 
ing remarks are telling and conclusive, indeed. 

To do justice to such a work as *‘ The Champions of the 
Church,” one would have to read and re-read, and carefully 
digest the whole. To over-estimate its value and impor- 
tance is impossible. So ail we can do is to congratulate thee 
on thy success, and bespexk for it a large and ever-incregg- 
ing sale and popularity. Thine, appreciatively, 

: ELMINA DRAEĘ SLENKER, 


Boston, Mass., August 2, 1878. 

Bro. BENNETT: We had a rousing indignation meeting 
in old Faneuil Hall last night. The hall was packed to its 
utmost capacity. Every speaker seemed inspired for the 
occasion. Red-hot shot were fired into Y. M. O. A., Com- 
stock, Judge Clark, and Olifford ranks, from 8 o'clock un- 
til near 11. New York retrieved its honor. It lost it in 
sendiug that modern Torquemada—-Anthony Comstock— 
from scandal-begetting, nest-hiding, bypecritical Brooklyn 
to teach us morality by law; but when Mr. Wakeman and 
Prof. Rawson worked so nobly and eloquently for the im- 
prisoned Heywood, we decided that New York had re- 
deemed herself. Dr. Foote, Sr., and his amiable wife, were 
also bere, but the doctor is entirely too modest. He se- 
creted himself in the gallery, and did not come out of his 
hiding-place until the meeting had adjourned. This is laid 
up against him, and if he is caught in Boston again he 
shall do penance, by speaking a whole evening. 

The ex-Rev. Francia Ellingwood Abbot was present at 
the meeting, but he declined (not publicly, however) to 
raise his voice in behalf of the oppressed. s 

Laura Kendrick has established regular meetings in Bos- 
ton. Her friends all have strong hopes of her success. 
We would like nothing better than to see her settled as the 
permanent pastor of the Stirpicultural Church. 

Benj. R. Tucker has taken hold of Bro. Heywood’s Word, 
and “ The Word is made flesh, and dwells among men.” 
The Word, always spicy, has lost none of its vigor under its 
new management. > 

Iam still riding my greenback hobby. I commenced it 
in 1867, and now I must confess it looks a little as though, 
for once in my life, the popular side was getting around 
toward me. But you need have no fear of my becoming 
popular, I hold heresies enough to damn me in the estima- 
tion of a majority who float on the tide which sets in toward 
greenbacks, 

Hoping that you and Tue TRUTH SEEKER may live for- 
ever, J xm, a8 ever, Moses Hut. 

468 Tremont street. 


STERLING, Iowa, July 28, 1878, 

Dear FREND: ‘The Champions of the Church” was 
duly received, and it has occupied my particular attention 
during the past week; and I find it a storehouse of knowl- 
edge well adapted to Liberals of every shade, with weapons 
of offense and defense so much needed by Liberals at the 
present time. It is a good outfit of historical facts, and, 
secured as it is for a small sum, will enable even an un- 
learned pérson to hold his own in argument against priesily 
bigotry and superstition. It shows up the inconsistencies 
and cruelties that have been taught and practiced since the 
introduction of Christianity; how one sect has put to the 
rack and torture their fellow-men for difference of thought 
and opinions in creeds, whenever and wherever the power 
to do so could be obtained by intrigue, force, or fraud. The 
history of witchcraft and its victims, in every Christian 
country, is sufficient to make a man exclaim, There is no 
devil that could compare with those created in the image of 
the gods; and all the gods combined could never invent or 
create the atrocious cruelties that have been introduced by 
the ‘human form divine.” The introductory article is an 
instructive lecture of itself, and I call ‘‘ The Champions” 
by far the best book that you have published yet, and one 
without which no Liberal library is complete. . 

Yours truly, Tuos. B. JOHNSON. 


Sr. CATHERINES, CANADA, July 28, 1878. 

BROTHER BENNETT: Please accept the $1.00 I inclose 
with this, one half for two copies of Jean Meslier which I 
had and sold, and the other half for a copy of Kidder’s 
‘‘Secrets of Bee-Keeping,” paper cover, which copy please 
send by return mail. 

Your reply of the 20th inst. to F. L. Moffet, headed “Spir- 
itualism and Atheism,” has given a very decided Atheist, a 
particular friend of mine, great relief and satisfaction. In 
his former life he was a Methodist preacher, possessed of a 
strong mind, 4 very extensive reader; in fact, read himself 
from orthodoxy to Atheism; but he has since had a lurking 
desire to harmonize the Spiritual philosophy with it; yet, 
with all his reading, reasoning, and investigation, he could 
not do so. But on readiag said reply he hastened to me to 
return the paper and inform me that you had in that reply 
placed the matter before him in a light in which he had 
never seen it before, and it seemed a relief to him, looking 
now to him, as it does, as if the two may, peradventure, be 
made to harmonize. 


The thought, after an active and varied life on this earth, | P 


that we shall realize no future existence is saddening. In 
view of the knowledge we have of a positive existence here, 
I, for one, do not feel justified in denying a futuré existence 
of some kind, although we may have no positive proof of it. 
Reasoning from analogy is admitted correct at the time. 
In my elaborate spiritual investigations I have obtained a 
large amount of intelligent matter, and in asking from what 
source it came, the answer invariably was, From spirits. 
Now, it it does not come from that source, Í must candidly 
aknowledge that I can account for it in no other way, aad 1 
have made every effort that my faculties would admit of to 
do av. Your replies to Mr, Pindar are excellent, and receive 
the sanction of my Atheist friend every time. 
Thine as ever, C. B. THompson. 


THE WATKINS CONVENTION, 

Liberals of the West! Are you going to attend the great 
Freethought gathering which will convene at Watkins, 
N. Y., August 22d? There should be many a sturdy Lib. 
eral of the West at that meeting. It should ‘be a national, 
not a local or sectional convention. Hach of you who can 
spare the time and means can and should help to give to it 
such a national character. Attend this notable gathering 
near the beautiful Watkins Glen and help to make it the 
greatest Freethought demonstration ever known in this 
country or the world. There you will meet your fellow- 
Liberals from all parts of this great land; there you will 
listen to the words of eloquence and truth as they fall from 
the lips of America’s most able Freethought champions, and 
there you shal] assist to forge still stronger the chain of frater- 
nal union which should bind all the defenders of freedom 
in one great common brotherhood. When you are there 
convened and feasting upon the rich mental repast spread 
before you, do not forget those, our brothers and sisters, 
whom a stern necessity will not permit to be with you. 
Above all, do not forget those martyrs to liberty of con- 
science who now languish in the cold prison-cells of the 
tyrant. Let no uncertain sound go forth from your midst 
at this hour. Be practical. Let no mere theoretical ques- 


tions abide. Deal with the living issues which are now 
presented for our consideration. Make the Watkins Con- 
vention an event in the history of American Freethought, 
Fall in for a grand forward movement all along the line, 

= Fraternally, a E Q WALEER 


YPSILANTI, Mice, July 29, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: In last week’s number of you 
Paper, brother O. Jones, of Minera! Springs, Ark., asks, in 
a Kindly way, if I understand him, what constitutes money, 
I would answer, in the same spirit, that money, so far as we 
as a nation are concerned, is whatever the laws of our land 
proclaim it, whether gold, silver, iron, copper, nickel, or 
paper, or any other material; not what the gold and silver 
diggers would make it, any more than what the farmers 
would make it by raising wheat, corn, or pork, or digging 
potatoes, which are worth their price in the market as well 
as gold and silver. For naught is money till law makes it 
so. Law says what shall constitute a dollar, and it is right 
that it should, and that constitutionally, at once, and for all 
time. As it is not proper that that which is called a dollar 
should ever vary, let hills and mountains dissolve, but let 
the dollar never change in value, 

As I have stated my opinion as to what power should 
make a dollar, I will now say what I think it should be 
made of. As paper is the cheapest of any material, and, 
when stamped as money, the most easily handled, and as it 
costa but little to stamp it, I say, Make money of it, and 
have it irredeemable. Put it out to wear out. Our frac- 
tional currency gave full satisfaction as a medium of ex- 
change. And when a do)lar or any part of a dollar becomes 
mutilated, let the Government, at its own expense, through 
its post-offices. redeem it. 

It it should be necessary for us to have gold and silver 
for foreign purposes, leave it in bulk or bullion, not coining 
it, as other powers accept it only by weight; then we save 
the cost of coinage. Give us good, sound, and wholesome 
laws, that shall bear on all—rich and poor—alike, that our 
commercial interests may not be controtled by the fluctua- 
tions of money; but le tthat be as permanent as the granite 
rock. Then our finances will easily regulate themselves, 
Let our greenbacks be a legal tender for all debts, public 
and private; let our nation call in all her bonds, pay them, 
and burn them, then never issue more. Repudiate nothing, 
but pay the last cent, whether in metal or paper, as the 
honor of our nation may demand. Let the ‘gold and silver 
mines be managed by the Government, that her vaults may 
be full for any required demand. Then why are we not 
that independent nation we claim to be? Place the green- 
back dollar in the place of bonds; then our debts are paid 
and our interest saved where we are now paying our mill- 
ions in interest. I would here state that the value of the 
“fiat dollar,” as our friend calls it, is the value that law 
gives it, and not what the various commodities give it. 

And as good, sound, and wholesome laws should serve 
us as pilot, chart, and compass for our country’s safety, 
may the Ship of State never be forced to sea without a full 
crew to man her well, and bring her home in safety to the 
arms of her beloved people. i 


Yours for the right, J. NEWELL. 


JUDSON, KAN, 

FuienD BENNETT: Here, in this fair land, the very word 
Infidel seems to fill men and women with horror, An Infi- 
del is regarded as though he were a lawless wretch at war 
with all creation, with all creation at war against him. For, 
regarding all books as the work of man, he is regarded as 
an agent of the devil. For, not bowing to an imaginary 
God, he is talked about by Mrs. Grundy and believed to be 
accursed cf the Unsknowable. Orthodoxy admits one into 
society; hetrodoxy expels one from it. 

Shortly after my arrival here, the Rev. Mr. B., of this 
place, invited me to ride ous with him to see the country, 
Thanking him for the invitation, L expressed my willing- 
ness to accompany him. In a few minutes we were off, 
ad I was enjoying the strange. pleasure which new and 
wild scenery affords the unaccustomed eye. The pleasure 
was transient, but all the more delightful owing to the sweet- 
ness of the hour. It was the hour in which 


“ Twilight lets her curtain down 
And pins it with a star.” 


And in the azure shade of that delightful hour the bound 

less, rolling, snow-wreathed prairies seemed like the proud, 
majestic, wild, foam-crested ocean. It was not designed 
that I should have long to contemplate and admire the wild 
beauties of nature just then, for my reverend friend was 
bent on something else. Knowing that a brother of mine, 
who has resided here for over @ year, entertained rather 
skeptical views regarding the authenticity and divinity of 
the so-called ‘‘divinely inspired” word of God, my reverend 
friend resolved to know what my views were on the sub- 
ject. A few point-blank questions, followed by as many 
oint-blank answers, settled the matter beyond a doubt, and 
probably filled my friend with holy horror. I endeavored 
to express my views with the most profound, innocent sim- 
plicity. My pious, sympathizing friend seemed to think it 
too bad that a young man like myself should be so far. 
astray, having the tendency to lead others astray also, when, 
otherwise, I might have had quite a good influence. Dark- 
nese setting in, we set out for the home of my friend, where 
supper awaited our coming. On being introduced to the 
family, we sat down to the table of good things, and rever- 
entiy bent our heads while my friend gently alluded to my 
lost condition, pleading that I might be brought to the fold 
of Christ; then thanking God for his goodneas and mercy 
to us all, etc., we began to eat. My reverend, pious, 
holy friend spoke in a manner well caiculated to impress 
us with a sense of his superior wisdom—lamenting my 
“blindness and folly.” He lectured, conjectured, won- 
dered, and pondered; but all in vain. For the more we 
talked the more he felt impressed that his efforts were only 
useless, I afterwards learned that he regards me as irre- 
trievably lost. ; 

The report soon spread that I was a skeptic or Infidel. 
One young friend thought that it was such a pity, for I ‘was 
not a bad-looking fellow. She evidently thought that an 
Infidel must, in order to fill the bill, look like a regular cut- 
throat. Heil-fire and cooked Infidels have rendered me 
almost popular in my unpopular sphere. Through the 
exceeding care of the wary shepherd, a natural indifference 
on the part of his flock hes sprung up between us, which 
otherwise might be supplanted witb mutual love and friend- 
ship. Reflecting on this, of course, makes me uncommonly 
sud. Just read what one of the frolicsome ewes left be- 
tween the leaves of a book which had been borrowed and 
was lately returned to me: 

-These on the.rosk are they which, when they hear, receive 
the word with joy; and these have no root which for a while 
believe and in time of temptation fall away.” 
Please publish my reply. If the gentle shepherd expounds 
its meaning to his flock as he does the meaning of the 
Scriptures, 1 might be admitted to the fold; and if not, it is 
quite probable that I might be admitted anywa.y 
THE REPLY. 
Thus thinking me rootless, you shun me like cold! 
What folly there is in believing 
Everything that we hear, everything that we're told, 
When everything is so deceiving] : 


The Cent Seeker; August 10, 1876. 
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Ob, can proof of this life-giving root win thy grace, 
nd unite us in love’s jurisdiction ? 
ith thee, my fair judge, I will enter the case, 
When open thou art for convictior. 


Just whisper the word—TI shall hoar it, dear maid, 
And ohey it, despite all temptation ; 

I'll receive it with joy when all doubt seeks the shade 
Of practical life demonstration. 


Not till then can I heavenly transport enjoy ; 
For everything is so deceiving - . ‘ 

That, till left without even a doubt to employ, 
There is nothing that’s worth the believing. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


There are those who still live by the motto of old— 
" An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth:” 
Then let each fair bosom the lesson enfold, 
And prick not too rashly the warm-blooded youth. 


ROBERT CUMMING. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., July 28, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: Please announce, for the benefit of 
friends, that L have secured rates from here to Watkins 
and return, including a trip up the Seneca Lake from 
Geneva and return, at $7.25; without the Lake trip, $5.75. 
Watkins is my native place. Iwas raised there, in a min- 
ister’s family, till the age of fourteen; and being acquainted 
with its romantic scenery and accommodating citizens, I can 
guarantee every visitor a splendid time. 
EDGAR M. SELLON, 
Bec'ry Freethinkers’ Association of Central and Western 
New York, 


i SNoOwviLLE, VA., Eclipse Day, 1878. 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: I wish the privilege of saying a 
few grateful words to all those who have spoken so kindly 
and flatteringly in THE TRUTH SEEKER of ‘‘ The Darwins” 
and “John’s Way.” T should rejoice to write to each one 
of them individually and personally; but both time and 
stamps are scarce, 80 I take the liberty of imposing on thy 

ood nature by saying through the columns of THE TRUTH 

EEKER, to one and all, how much good their words of 
commendation have done me, They have been an encour- 
agement and a stimulus to greater and better efforts in the 
noble and glorious work of human progress and human 
emancipation from the thralldom of a blind and bigoted 
superstition. We all have a love for the approbation of our 
kind. We rejoice when we do or say something that meets 
the approval of others, and especially so when those others 
are of a class that we honor and respect. I have learned to 
‘prize and value many a congenial spirit as I have read the 
earnest words they have spoken in my pet paper for some 
pet hobby that I am wedded to. I see in this number now 
before me a letter from R. M. Casey, who is one af the most 
earnest and enthusiastic workers that we have in the cause. 
His sharp, sensible, and spicy letters are always very read- 
able. J gay, with him, that I hope something will be done 
just as soon as possible towards the release of Mr. Heywood 
from a Wrong, Unjust, and unlawful imprisonment. He is 
a good man, and has really broken no law of the land, or 
done sught that was evil or immoral; and I challenge all 
those who falsely judged him to show, any of them, a purer, 
cleaner record than his life-page possesses, All honor to 
Leland, who so thoroughly shows up those who advocate 
Comstockism, and exposes so well their weak points. Etla 
Gibson, too, is doing good work, and her energetic enthusi- 
asm inspires her readers with renewed hope and courage for 
the cause of universal mental freedom. Long live Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER and its noble band of workers! And may 
the choicest of earth’s goods fall into the lap of our leader 
and champion, D. M, Bennett. 


Thine earnestly and truly, -ELMINA DRAKE SLENKER. 


SOUTH GARDNER, Mass., July 22, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have received from you a 
copy of ' The Champions of the Church,” and find it very, 
very interesting, Also Tum TRUTH SEEKER and the peti- 
tion to President Hayes for the pardon of E. H. Heywood. 
I have known something of the Freethought press of this 
couutry for the past forty years, and, in my judgment, your 
TRUTE SEEKER stands at the head. May its. banner wave 
until persecution and prosecution for opinion’s sake shall 
be a thing forever of the past. ; , 
Ihave pasted paper to the petitition, and having signed 
it, am presenting it to citizens for their signature. But I 
meet this difficulty, they all want to see the document, 
“ Cupid’s Yokes.” Bo doI, Can you send me one? also 
the price, which I will remit in sending you the money for 

Tur TRUTA SEEKER. Yours truly, SILAS ADAMS. 


5 . CARTHAGE, Mo., July 20, 1878. 
Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I really admire your 
paper, THE TRUTH SEEKER; it has no equal, Your posi- 
tion on Spiritualism was proof enough to me that you were, 
indeed a truth seeker; also it shows that you_care more for 
truth and honest convictions than for sect. If you had not 
expressed your opinions on Spiritualism, I would not have 
been numbered among your subscribers. I have investi- 
gated Spiritualism every opportunity that presented itself, 
and am satisfied there is something init; but what that 
something is, has never, as yet, been satisfactorily explained 
to me. I am in belief a Meterialist. I believe there is 
nothing superior to the universe. I shed no tears when I 
think I existed not before I had an existence on this earth, 
and I see no reason to fret about the hereafter. If in seek- 
ing after scientific truths I am convinced there is a life to 
lead in a great hereafter, all well and good. 
Respectfully yours, W. Q. Bristow. 


Waconpa, KAN., August 1, 1878. 
FREND BENNETT: I want you to stop pounding that 
cultured gentleman; is there no shame in you ? Just look at 
his face, all black and blue where it is not red and green | 
Don’t you know very well that beisa green-house exotic, 
and never was calculated to either give or receive lusty 
blows? His kind does sometimes produce very pretty 
flowers, but the least frost wilts them. Just stop, I say, or 
ou will be considered a coward, to strike a man when he’s 
Jew. and the blood from his nose filling his mouth, and 
tie integuments so swollen around his eye as to show but a 
‘smgll green speck, If you let him alone now, the victory is 
ouas 3 but give more blows and it will be lost. Thine for 

discretionary pluck, . G. W. CHAPMAN. 


MORRILL, Brown Co., Kansas, July 23, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I received the ‘‘ Championa of the 
Church ” some two days ago. You must pardon me for not 
acknowledging it before, but I was very busy’ harvesting 
and kept neglecting it. You made a mistake. I ordered 
one copy and you sent me two. Iam expecting some money 
every day which is due me, and will remit you the money 
as soon as I get it—some time next week at farthest. The 


other I will send you as soon as I can sell it. J will send | 


you my views on the book as soon ag I examine it more. 
As far as I have examined, I like it well and think it should 
bein every family. Mr. Jamieson is to deliver a course of 
lectures in Sabethas, commencing the 25th inst. I heard him 
jast Sunday; I like him well. His subject was ‘‘ Truth.” He 
spoke well and to the point, I wish you could take a 
holiday and make a trip ont here and see our State and 


deliver a course of lectures as you went along. Why can’t, 
you ? Jt will be a change for you; it would do you good. , 


Leave THE TRUTH SEEKER jn some able hands for a few 
weeks. There is many a friend out here who would like to 
see your old face and shake your hand, Nothing would do 
me more good. But I suppose we will have to forego that 
pleasure. You can’t spare the time. ‘Your duties call you 
elsewhere. ‘That you may succeed in all your undertakings 
ia the sincere wish of your friend. J. W. Scort, 


{REPLY :—We should be extremely glad to make the 
trip which brother Scott has marked out. We should 
thereby be able to take by the hand many warm friends 
whom we highly esteem ; but at present our duties are so 
exacting and continuous that we don’t see how we can pos- 
sibly leave home so long. We have resolved to attend the 
Watkin’s meetivug ,and that will tax our time to the utmost; 
our friend must accept our thanks for his kind invitation. — 
Ip, T. §.J 
. BLAIR, NEL., July 30, 1878. 

Frrenn Bennett: Seeing a copy of the ' Champions of 
the Church” the other day, I made up my mind that I 
would have one. It is just such a book as has been needed 
especially by the class of Liberals who are'not able to own 
large libraries of their own, or have not access to public 
ones. Christianity has never received a harder knock. And 
if such men as the editor of The Index would work as faith- 
fully and earnestly for the advancement of Freethought, 
instead of allowing his selfishness to get the better of his 
sense, more still might be acccomplished, But go on, brother 
Bennett, no such low, puerile attacks can blacken the good 
name you have s0 justly received from nine-tenths of all the 
Liberals in this country. Inclosed find $3.00 for the book 
above named. Respectfully, C. D. Marr, 


Gatton, O., July 15, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: The book ‘‘Champions of 
the Church ” came to hand in good order. I am pleased 
with it as far as I have perused. I thank you for your liber- 
ality, and the confidence you placed in me; will remit the 
price in a short time. i 
Have circulated the petition for the release of Mr. Hey- 
wood, and have procured a few signatures. Have asked 
none to sign but the most intelligent and best citizens. 
Somę ask meif I know the character of the book (Cupid’s 
Yokes) which Mr. Heywood sold, for which he was impris- 
oned. J answer that Ido not, but have confidence in Mr. 
Bennett who sent out the petition. I have, however, met 
but one who declined to sign the petition. I should like 
very much to procure a copy, if it (Cupid's Yokes) can be 
had; first, for the use of myself and family; second, that I 
may answer interrogatories in the Heywood case intelli- 
gently. If you cau procure me a copy I would be pleased 
10 have you send me one, and J will remit price with that of 
the other book. Reapectfully, W. R. Davis. 
P.S. Always a steadfast and confidential mae 
R. D. 


GOD EN THE CONSTITUTION. 


ROCKFORD; ILL., July 29, 1878. 

Bro, BENNETT: I often see mentioned in the columns 
of THE TRUTH SEEKER this subject of ‘‘God in the Consti- 
tution.” Thinking that a few. words on this subject might 
not come amiss, 1 would like to say something of how it 
appears. Now, the idea of recognizing some kind of a 
supreme architect and ruler of the universe in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as it is set before the people by the 
friends of orthodoxy, may appear all plausible and right to 
a great many, and even to persons who take very little or no 
stock in the God idea, or at least in the God idea as taught 
by religionists, and those who believe in the literal God of 
the Jews, who, they say, gaveto the Jewish nation a code 
of laws and rules of conduct, which they and all of the 
human race were bound to literally carry out in order to 
secure happiness in a future life, and that he did actually 
send his only son into this World to take upon himself the 
form of.a man, in order that he might snatch a few ot the 
creatures whom his father had made from the grasp of his 
and his father’s most bitter enemy, and thereby save them 
from a state of endless misery. 

Isay that the sophistry used by this class is such ag if 
calculated to catch the unwary, even to the procuring their 
signatures to a petition for this obnoxious amendment to the 
Constitution, little thinking of to what base purposes such 
an amendment might be put should it once become a part 
of our national Constitution; and it is to put such persons on 
their guard, if any such should be readers of THE fRuta 
SEEKER, and to all lovers of the liberty of conscience, I 
desire to say, that it would require but a small stretch of such 
an amendment (by such unscrupulous and relentless bigots 
as Anthony Comstock and the class that are upholding him 
in his cruel persecutions) to make it a mighty engine for the 
suppression of politica] and religious liberty in our nation. 
It would need but a little twisting of such a clause in the 
Constitution to close the office of every Liberal newspaper 
and publishing house in the land, and to close the mouth of 
every, Liberal speaker who dared to give utterance to any- 
thing: derogatory to the teachings of the Christian 
churches, es, and to deprive every person who does 
not acknowledge the supremacy of this God and hie son 
Jesus Christ, of the right of franchise, or to fill any office 
or position of trust in this country, or to sit on & jury or 
appear as a Witness in any court of law. . 

uch an amendment might appear to be very compliment- 
ary to the Christians’ God and his aon. But it would be hard 
on freedom of speech and a free press. It most certainly 
would not require so much stretching and twisting of this 
(to some so innocent and harmless) amendment to the Con- 
stitution in order to accomplish all of, the things we have 
mentioned, as it does require of the so-called Comstock 
laws, by A. Comstock & Co., to do what they are and have 
been doing under the guise of suppressing obscenity; and 
should this amendment ever creep into our national Constitu- 
tion, or in any manner become a law of the nation, a8 these 
Comstock laws have done, it would become a power for 
evil which would so far overshadow the Comstock laws that 
they would sink into insignificance and be forgotten ; it 
would be like a thunderbolt from heaven on the head of 
every Liberal in the land; it would be inconceivably wore 
than the fugitive slave bill, was in °52, which made every man 
in the nation a hound to hunt and catch runaway slaves. 
Many of our Liberals ‘amile at the absurdity of the idea that 


the orthodox are ever going to get this God in the Constitu- 
tion amendment passed; and it is this feeling of security on the 
pert of Liberals that is helping them; and such men as Com- 
stock and his ilk all over the country are working might and 
main to accomplish it, and petitions for the amendment may 
be found ail over the country in the reading-rooms of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
and if we are not on our guard this thing will be sprung on 
us when we are the least prepared for it. ‘‘ Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” F. F. FOLLET. 


New MARKET, Va., July 20, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: It is simply impossible 
to express in words how thankful I feel to you for publishing 
and thereby rendering accessible to me auch a repertory of 
philosophy and truth as Viscount Amberly’s ‘Analysis of 
Religions Belief.” The day must come when his last three 
chapters will command universal admiration, as the produc- 
tion of a mind, honest, sincere, and profound—a mind 
originating from a source more divine than matter, unless 
matter be a living, intelligent God. I have just finished for 
myself an analysis of these three chapters; and you must 
forgive me if I venture to assert that any man who Will 
read these chapters with due attention, if he be a Materialist 
of the Realistic school, wiil be forced to see that what he- 
Calls matter is identical with what all primitive religion 
(not theology) calis God ; if of the Idealistic, he must see 
that the God of pure religion is the ‘‘ Persistence of Force ” 
in philosophy. f 

I believe you are a true, honest, sincere thinker; you 
claim to be a Materialist, an Atheist. Read, I entreat you, 
these chapters, with all the attention they merit, and then 
consider if you have reason to excuse Lord Amberley, on 
the score of his youth, before “the advanced thinkers of the 
day.” Most respectfully, J. SALYARDS, 


FALSE CAPE, CAL., July 10, 1878. 

FRIEND Beynurt : Mrs. E. D. Slenker's stories are highly 
appreciated by ail who read them, Christians not excepted, 
and they are read by many that would not read THE TRUTH 
SEEKER. Only for her pen, there would be a missing link 
in the chain of Freethought publications. 

To T. 5. Leland send greeting. Seventy thousand thanka 
for his noble defense ot the signers of the petition against 
the insults offerred by the man of culture. 

Our cause it is just, 
And conquer we must; 


For this is our motto: 
In truth is our trust. 


A. SWEET, 


: Napuzs, N. Y., July 1, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I send you to-day $1.60, for 
which please send Taz TRUTH SEEKER to W. È. Coleman 
for three months ; also to John Danton, both of this place. 
I took the first TRUTH SEEKER here, and have been cau- 
tiously feeling my way ever since. I hope to anuounce to 
you before long a Freethought organization, with all the 
necessary accompaniments, lectures, papers, and tracts for 
distribution, etc. These are all carefully marked out on the 
programme, and shall be fulfilled in due season, I am a 
mechanic, and depend upon my labor for the support of my- 
pelt and family, and one must not make too great haste lest 
e fall. 

It is a sorry thought that a man dare not speak his honest 
thoughts for fear the bread will be taken out of hia mouth. 
“ Free America,” indeed! If one wants to be popular, he 
must hold up that bloody old goriila and lecher, King 
David, as a man after God’s own heart. He mustrant about 
the feats of Samson, and swear by the powers of mud that 
Jonah did navigate the high seas in a big fish’s belly, and 
scull his live craft with a big fish’s tail. He must attend 
camp-meetings and get doubled up with the power, and then 
he’s all right. Whoop, big Injun! 

Yours for common sense, 


JOHN PECK. 


Mouton, iowa, July 22, 1878. 

D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir? Tam much pleased with Tam 
TRUTH SEEKER. While for many years prior to taking it I 
had been gradually drifting on my own reflections along to- 
ward Liberalism, notwithstanding I had been raised a Meth- 
odist, and for many years I was a member of that Church; 
stil) I was much unsettled in mind as to the determination of 
what might be termed various points of belief, which your 
writings have already effectually settled, so that Iam now 
entirely out of the woods of superstition of whatever kind, 
into the broad sunlight of truth and of free inquiry there- 
for. May you live long and ever prosper in the good cause 
which you have so earnestly espoused. 


Fraternal!y yours, JOHN MOULTON. 


e a 


Abolish the Dark Circle. 


Mr. Eprror: Until the Spiritualists abolish the dark 
cirele, their claim to court investigation will be hollow and 
meaningless. I have read “A Week With the Ghosts,” by 
D. Jenkins, published in your paper,of July 20th. We are 
referred to the distinguished ladies and gentlemen who be- 
lieve Mr, Mott to be genuine—mayors, ex-mayors, secre- 
taries of war and State, senators, and ex-sepators, Is there 
any assurance that their eyesight is better than ours? Can 
they see further in the dark than we can? But we are in- 
formed that there is a light at Mott's circle. What kind of 
a light? Let friend Jenkins answer, “The light turned 
down and placed under a transparency.” Where is Mr. 
Mott in the meantime ? Not in that room where burns the 
dim, religious light, ‘‘turned down” ‘under a transparen- 
cy.” That is too light for Mr. Mott. He sits in an adjoin- 
ing room, Which is dark as a cellar at midnight, Mr. Jen- 
kins says, “Mr. Mott is supposed to be sitting within in 
the darkness, entranced.” Supposed! Is that what con- 
vinces so many honorable gentlemen and distinguished 
ladies ? Our friend says there is ‘‘sufficient light to easily 
recognize each other’s features.” But is there enough to 
easily recognize Mr. Mott’s features? Only by standing 
within a few inches of his face can you discern it when it 
appears at the aperture, “covered by a thick curtain on the 
inside,” as Mr. Jenkins admits. With charming, child-like 
simplicity, Mr. Jenkins says, ‘‘ The curtain is removed by 
invisible hands.” Of course, the hands are ¢neistdle in thick 
darkness. Are we seriously asked to believe that manifes- 
tations under such circumstances are evidences of Spiritual- 
ism? Need we be astonished that people who are tired of 
Christianity, finding the alleged evidences of Spiritualism 
too puerile for acceptance, become Free Religionists and 
Materialists ? I would respectfully suggest to the citizens 
of the spirit-world that if they have anything to,do with 
dark circles they had better wait until the ‘‘ conditions ” 
will be favorable enough for them to manifest themselves 
in broad daylight. “Yours for rational investigation, 

Bow 1250, Kansas City, Ho. W. F, JAMIESON, 


The Gruth Seeker 


August 19, 1878. 


Moody and Sankey on the Rampage. 
BY MES. MARY E, FINCH, 
How fiercely the sacred fires crackle, 
A-cooking souls in the tabernacle! 
We pant for bread, but they sell us a brick, 
And glorify God with a lottery trick. 
Tha temple totters which they feebly hold, 
But they prop it up with the gamblers’ gold. 
“ Gather them in,” : 
They sing ’mid the din 
(The new silver dollar they would gather In), 
For we well know 
The power of pelf makes the thing go. 


Moody with his rusty armor on 
Goes forth, a Christian mastodon— 
Armor of ignorance ungrammatical— 
And Mumbo Jumbo quite fanatical. 
Now we hear a saintly, solemn tone, 
‘Tis 2 dying note from the Hippodrome ; 
And Sankey sang 
Thi the arches rang, 
The echoes chorusad the organ’s twang, 
And Moody’s roar, 
As he stamped the floor, 
Brought the ‘' Hub” to the open door. 


They flung to the breeze their fading banners, 
And formed a corner” on Boston sinners. 
Though murder shroud them in blackest pall, 
The blood of Obrist will purify all. 
Atriune God, in his infinlte power, 
Yields the point at the latest hour. 
k When the minister comes, 

With spiritual crumbs, 

And Bible-scented sugar-piums, 
“And amid the row 

And grand pow-wow, 

A wretch swings off with a pious bow. 


And starts in quest of his robe and crown 
That faith had paid for in money down, 
High in mid air, on hls way to glory, 
Hoe meets a traveler, sad and gory, 
And discovers at once his murdered victin— 
Out of the surging throng he’s picked him— 
“You jolned no church, 

So you're left in the lurch ; 
St. Peter abhors the Infidel smirch ; 

Your way lies there, 

Through the nether air, 
While I ascend on & Obristian’s prayer.” 


But they. mot ere long at the golden gate 
Of Peter, with Michael as Judge of Probate. 
The'twain agree ’tig shabby and mean 
-To employ a whining go-between: 
“ Depending on others to save your soul 
Is the low-born trlek of an ogre or ghoul. 
We know no plan 
Where a murdered man 
Can be sent to hell, with the devil’s clan, 
. - Wahlle the guilty come in; 
‘Tis a premium on sin, 
Most decidedly wrong and extremely thin.” 


Moody and Sankey, with many preachers, 
Have grown quite lame as Christian teachers, 
A jargon of theorles, as mixed as can be, 
Has wrecked their barks on the orthodox sea. 
The bers are rent with masterly stroke, 
For religion is used to fashion a cloak. 
' Insane their behavior, 
Trusting their Savior ; 
-T 1s a biblical fares of bad-smelling ‘‘flavior,’’ 
‘Their doctrines mar 
Our gates afar, 
And we hold them all just a little below par. 


The theological god is gold, i 
And Ruin runs. riot in the monster’s hold ; 
She rises rampant, with crescent sickle, 
And buries her spoils in a tabernacle. 
Go teach Earth’s children this lésson to-day. 
That ministers get their liviog by pray (prey); 
Whiie preying for bacon they pray for their 
bread, 
And prey on the living while they pray for the 
© dead. 
Now wer’s crimson feather 
Is calling together 
The whole Christian world to prey on each 
-~ other; 
But few shall be given 
A front seat in heaven, 
. And we'll furnish no fuel for Satan’s oven.” 


{Michael retires with his bloody prize, whlle |- 


the newly-converted Ohristian murderer, feal- 
ing very shaky, creeps alyly in, Peter putting 
his keys in his pocket, goes in also, leaving the 
gates wide open, remarking as he does so,“ We 
‘Liberals will eventually have it all our own 
way, as sure as my name is Peter.) 

Patron, Neb. 


—«) p 


Recent Discoveries in Nebraska. 
REMAINS THAT GO FAR TOWARD ESTABLISH- 
` ING THE EVOLUTIONARY HYPOTHESIS. 

The fossil discoveries in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near Como station, on the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, have proved to be of great im- 
portance to the scientific world. Until very 
recently, geological surveyors in the West, 
among them Hayden and King, announced 
that certain fossils of the reptile character 
found in the formations belonging to what 
geologists term the epoch of the triassic, or 
dolitic period, in different parts of Earope 
did not exist in similar formations in Amer- 
ica. 

This was a clear contradiction of the claims 
of evolutionists who, like Darwin, believe 
that the approximation to the age of man 
was the result of gradations, and hence 
where remains of animals exist that differ 
very radically in their structure from any 
others, there must of necessity be a connect- 
ing link somewhere ; in other words, various 
gpecimens of animals must have existed 
which have succeeded those who had a re- 


j mountains, was in Omaha on Sunday. 


semblance to the first, which were gradually 
lost to sightin the changed conditions of 
nature around them, i 

Mr. S. W. Williston, the assistant of Prof. 
“Marsh, of Yale College, who has been dig- 
ging up fossils for several years in the 
He 
said: “I have been with Prof. Marsh now 
for nearly four years, devoting the summer 
time to the field, and the winter to classifi- 
cations, etc. Our labors cover a very ex- 
tended area, and though extended over a 
period of nearly four years, the most im- 
portant discoveries have been made within 
two years.” 

Reporter—Your greatest discovery was 
that at Como station, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, I presume ? 

Mr. Willston—No ; the greatest was prob- 
ably in Colorado ; but that at Como was of 
considerable importance. The remarkable 
feature of our discovery is that the fossils 
that were reported as not existing in Amer- 
isa had hardly been brought to light in one 
locality before thousands of tons of remains 
were simultaneously discovered in different 
places, Among the leading points are Como, 
Wyoming, Colorado Springs, Canyon City, 
and Morrison. 

Reporter—Can you give me a general out- 
line of these remains ? 

Mr. Willston— Yes ; they are all petrified. 
The bones fouud exhibit animals of the rep- 
tile species of nearly all sizes, from that of a 
cat up to one sixty feet in height, The name 
of the animal found at Como is what is 
termed the Dinosaur ; it belongs to the rep- 
tile species of the crocodile order. The re- 


mains give evidente that the animal stood |. 


‘up on its hind legs, somewhat like a kanga- 
roo, and of course its head must have been 
about as high as the Grand Central Hotel of 
your city when he stoodup. We found one 
in Colorado that, Prof. Marsh estimates, 
must have been about. 100. feet in length. 
We found and collected a great many differ- 
ent remaing of the same general class, but 
belonging to different species.’ We must 
have shipped from Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Kansas from 300 to 400 specimens of the 
dinosaur, and about 1,000 of what are known 
by ihe name of pterodactyl. The latter are 
a species of flying reptile, or dragon, that 
existed about the same age as the dinosaurs, 
We found a specimen of one whese wings 
were from thirty to forty feet from tip to 
tip. Wefound seventeen different species 
of this kind in the cretaceous or chalk forma- 
tions of western Kansas.’ We also found re- 
mains of six species of toothed birds. Most 
of these same character of fossil are found, 
to a lesser extent, in the cretaceous forma- 
tions of England, and also in Germany. 
The time when these animals existed must, 
of course, have been hundreds of thousands 
of years before the age of man. It was an 
age when the earth must have been much 
warmer than now, and when the trees and 
vegetation of which we find petrifactions in 
rock of the same formation possessed the 
same proportionate giant growth as these 
animals do to the present existing species, 

Reporter—It must cost a vast amount of 
money to keep up a corps making the collec- 
tions ? >t 

Mr. Willston—Yes ; the fossil collections 
of Yale have cost about $250,000. 


Reporter— What importance do you attach 
to your discoveries ? 

Mr. Willston—There is a great deal. In 
the first place, there were no such deposits 
found in America until a little over a year 
ago, and, when they were discovered, 
strange to say, they were found almost sim- 
ultaneously in six different places. They are 
important in bearing upon the evolution 
theories, which are fast being accepted by a 
jarge body of the scientific world. Forin- 
stance, in the various species of remains 
found, we have some that give evidences of 
having been so closely allied to the bird 
species by their holiow bones, etc., that but 
for the fact of their deficiency in the wing 
provisions, it would be as difficult to classify 
them as it is to distinguish between some of 
the higher order of plant and lower order of 
animallife. Evclationists have averred that 
there must be a connecting link between ani- 
mals: heretofore found in this country. 
Hayden and others reported that none had 
been found in all their surveys, and hence, 
now that the discovery is made, it shows at 
least that, as evolutionists reasonably claim, 
nature makes no sudden changes. ‘There is 
no doubt but that the many animals of this 


formation are the antecedents of the bird. 


creation, or rather it marks the epoch of the 


gradual mergement or transitory state from- 


waiking mammals tothe hollow-boned flying 
species. me a 


Reporter—Am I to infer that you area| Heywood is in jail; and piety, Church, 


believer in Darwin’s evoluticn doctrine ? 

Mr. Willston— Yes. 
are some very great savants who, though 
now apparently in the minority, antagonize 
that doctrine with many very cogent reasons. 
There was the late Agassiz, whom I regarded 


as even above Humboldt, and second only, | 


perhaps, to Cuvier asa naturalist. He had 
a very fine, well-studied theory of his own, 
and even shortly before his death, while ad- 
mitting that the evolutionary doctrine was 
gaining ground under such leaders as Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Darwin, and others, he still 
clung to his own matured views; and his 
son, who is following his footpath as a natu- 
ralist, only in a limited and more specific 
field, clings to his father’s views.—Omaha 
Bee, . 
$< e 
Thoughts on the Times. 

The following letter, which we copy from 
The Investigator, is from one of the oldest, 
most substantial, earnest, and intelligent 
Liberals in the country: 

FRIEND SEAVER: I was very sorry I could 
not be with you at Paine Hall during those 
discussions of thrilling interest to me, and 
to any man or woman who has any recog- 
nized feeling or sense between liberty and 
slavery, freedom or submission to the villainy 
and prejudice of Government usurpers. 
And then I was glad to learn by the reports 
that so many were falling into the line of 
battle that is. being formed on the ‘‘ob- 
scenity” question—even at this late hour— 
that my whole heart went out,in’admiration 
and joy. 

But no phase of the meetings was half so 
gladsome as the stand you have so nobly 
taken on the infamous Comstock raid upon 
the rights of citizens of Massachusetts. It 
has been agony to me to see our leading men, 
such as Abbot, Underwood, Ingersoll, ete., 
cringing to the Grundy family. Uncondi- 
tional repeal, and thorough wiping out of 
that vile brood of vice-hunters, is the only 
safe ground for you and I, and every good, 
wholesome Materialist in the country. The 
nation is getting heartily aroused to the dan- 
gers that beset us through the malignity and 
prejudice of judges and juries. We are 
really under a legalized one-man power. 
Any'moral or political cripple with money 
enough--stolen or inherited—to pay bum- 
mers and demagogues, cau get a judgeship 
or agency, and then stand to the place as- 
signed, or feel the maul of vengeance. 

‘These are days that try men’s souls”— 
and bodies, too. Religion and morality in 
the hands of Clark and Clifford are ‘as drag- 
ong’ teeth to the remnant of individual free- 
dom and the remaining fragments of consti- 
tutional liberty, until to-day we find our best 
citizens gobbled up and cast into prison, and 
counted as felons. Had our ‘'headsmen” 
bent their forces in the right direction in the 
beginning of these Comstock raids, to-day 
the public opinion, sentiment, and indigna- 
tion would have been so well pronounced 
that the forthcoming indignation meeting in 
Faneuil Hall would never have been called, 
and Mr. Heywood would be pursuing his 
lawful business, throwing hie great, generous 
soul, his logical brain, his sincere purpose, 
and his literary acquirements into the cause 
of the ‘‘oppressed millions”—the feeders 
and clothiers and shelterers of the human 
race. 

It was painful to me to see the Liberals in 
Paine Hall last January throwing away their 
large opportunities, . I saw where we were 
drifting, and I left the hail with a weight of 
despair not yet wholly removed, even with 
all the good words proclaimed in your de- 
bates and in your columns, You have done 
your duty—though tardily—most manfully; 
and let the storms thunder over the heads of 


all trimmers and cowards until the whole. 
breed of popularity-hunters are sunk in the'| 


sea. full forty fathoms deep, . . 

Liberals should not quarrel. Let our ed- 
itors please bear this in mind. Mr. Abbot of 
The Index has done much for nicely educated 
rich folks, while Mr. Bennett of Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER has a mission for the millions, Who 
made it possible for Liberal religionists to 
flourish in Boston? Why, Mr. Editor, the 
hand that holds this pen paid the first fifty 
dollars ever paid for the introduction and 
support of free religion in the city of Boston, 
through draft of William E. Channing, 
who created that hungering jmultitude fol- 
lowing from town to town, from hamlet to 


hamlet, the clear-headed and very promising | —— 
'B. F. Underwood, Abner Kneeland, Dr, 


Charles Knowlton, you and Mr. Mendum, 
and others, whose deeds and lives have glori- 
fied Fréethought and paid to unrelenting 


[hate its cost value. 


and Sabbath-school say, ‘‘ Served him right!’ 


Still, I confess, there; Dedham may be protd of its inmate, for 


ages will elapse before Norfolk shall reap 
such honors again, Bruno glorified the 
stake; Kneeland glorified Leverett street 
jail; and Heywood las glorified all Norfolk 
county, and the unction of his sentence shall. 
anoint the eyes of thousands, and the meshes 
of his handiwork shall stick to the ermine of 
Clifford like a chestnut burr. 
Yours, A. H. Woop. 
Lunenburg, Mass , July 26, 1878. ` 


Mechanics 
Wanted for a Community. 


The advertiser having an excellent farm of 120 
acres under cultivation, one mile south of Ma- 
nassas, Va., desires to meet with several prac- 
tical farmers and mechanics who are Infidels, 
and wish to join him in forming a community 
of united interests. None but those thoroughly 
impressed with the highest duties of commu. 
nity life need apply. Address 


DR, T. R. KINGET, 
Manassas, Va. 


Ozone Compound. 
NO GENERATOR NEEDED, 


Prevents and Cures Disease, 
Physicians and Hospitals supplied. 


26 and 50 cent and $1.00 packages. 
BRANT & BRYYANT. 
Lock Box 46, Vineland, N.J. 


NERVANA, 
“A Purely Vegetable Compound, 
Cures Nervousness, 
Hysteria, Weakness: from 
whatever cause, refreshing sleep, 


perfect digestion, good appetite restored 
to the most debilitated. 


Price, 50 cents and $1.00 by mail. 
BRYANT & BRYANT, 
4 Vineland, N. J. 


AMBERLEY S MFE OF JESUS, 


is 


Character and Doctrine. 


A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. l 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’'a great work 
has given such great satisfaction that numer- 
ous reques's have baen made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. These 
requests have been cheerfully complied with, 
165 pages, large 12mo0, Price, by mail, paver, 35 
cents; cloth, 60 cents, For sale at this office, 


T. L. DENNIS, 
MACHINIST, © 
1368 BROADWAY, cor. 37th Street, N. Y. 


MODELS MADE AND INVENTIONS PER- 
FECTED. DIES, SMALL TOOLS AN 
GENERAL JOBBING. FINE WORK 

A SPEOCLALTY. 


SEWING MAOHINES REPAIRED, 


LAW OF SEX. 
Discovery of a German Scientist. 


Stamp for cfreular, 
Loek-box 61, Vineland, N. J. 


The New Gospel of Health. 


BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character, calculated to teach svory person how 
to keep wall without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
eoties. 619 pages, highly illustrated. Oloth. 
$2.60, postage 18 cents; paper, $1.25, bostana 12 
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cents. For sale at this office. 


Lake View Hotel, 
| AT WATKINS, N. Y. l 


Beautifully situated on an eminence over- 
looking Watkina viliage and 


Seneca Lake, 


and but. flve minutes’ walk from the wonder- 
ful and world-renowned 


Watkins Glen. 


This house is replete with every comfort and 
luxury demanded by the modern tourist, and 
will accommodate: about two hundred guests, 
It challenges comparison with any summer 
resort hotel in the the country—large roome, 
high esilings and thorough ventilation—pure 
spring water and gas throughout—hot and cold 
bath—telegraph office in the house—extenasiye 
grounds, with groves and evergreen forest 
trees, and scenic attractions unsurpassed in 
the country. À : 


The Tables. 

Will be supplied with the choicest aubstantiats 
ao deligaclen he magn aort perma fo 
per day. to vis 6. Watking 7 
vention... WILLIAM KENNAND, Propristor, 


r ee 
_ Resurrection of Jesus. 


=- BY W. 8. BELL. » Ea 
. Pride, 25 cents, For sale at this office 
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LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 
subjects: f 
Publicans and sinners. 
The Higher Law. 
The. Women of the French Revolution. 


ifornia. 
What itis and what itis not. 
The Secret of Power. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning the Radical. 
Stumbling Blocks, - 
The Loves of Great Men. 
mhe Sunday Law. 
Fashionable Retigion and Morals. 
The Coming Woman. 
A New Reading of an old Text, 
Address LAURA KENDRICK 
sitf 329 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 


ETE TEATS TE MG BST ET A EEE, $) 
a a eke a” a 
a 
F The best and most popular plan for operating stocks ìs that 
of combining capita! of various sums, or pooling the orders 
of thousan Is of customers and operating them as one 
mighty whole in which shares are issued, whieh has been 
made so successful by the firm of Messrs. LAWRENCE & 
CO., Bankers, 55 Exchange-place, N. Y., the profita of 
which are divided pro rata among the shurcholderg at the 
explration of thirty days from date of certificate, By this 
excellent plan each jnvestor is placed on an equal footing 
with the largest operator. For exemple, within a month 
you made $2,000 upor an investment of $100, upon $26 the 
profit would be $509. An investment of $10 would pay 
850, making G per cent, during the month. An investment 
of $100 would pay $1,000 profit. making 10 per cent.; an 
investmeut of $500 would pay $3,50? profit, making 5 per 
cent.; and so on, according to the market. The firm's cir- 
cular explains everything. The editor of the Brooklyn 
Journal says: “Tho very satisfactory results made ‘in 
these comblnatlons by friends led us to order 20 shares, and 
atthe final result we made a clear profit.of $101.95 after 
deducting all commissions mal our original investment, 
The firm is in every respect worthy of the utmost con- 
fidence, Send for their explanatory circular.” Mr, H. F. 
Giddings has kindly tendered the firm his experience over 
his signatura, as in no event would they use any of their 
austomers' names without auch authority : an 
Pritapenrnia, Ya. June 20, 1878. 

Lawnrenor & Co., 55 Exchange Place . ‘Dear Sirs:—Your 
favor containing your check for $1,376.63 at hand for which 

thank you, 23.it is in, excess of what I expected. Asto 
your request for an expression in writing trom me, I can 
cheerfully say that the above result is very satisfactory, 
and I believe I can safely recommend your combined system 
to everybody. And further, more, 1 would say that I 
first saw your advertisement in a N.Y. paper, and sent for 
one of your circulars, on receipt of which, as you kuow, I 
remitted you $300 for 300 shares in Class C in one of your 
combinations, and by return matl recelved your certificate 
for the game, and during the month received five notices 
of purchases and sales of different stocks, in all amounting 
to 434 per cent., Or $1,275 profit on my 300 shares, after. 
deducting your commissions of $198.97, leaving me a net: 

Toit of $1,076.63 over and above my investment of $300. 


ours truly, ae 
H F.GIDDINGS, 
837 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

An article th Frank Lestie's Ilustrated Newspaper, 
under dute of June 29, 1878, says: " The reports of fabulous 
protte realized to numerous parties by this plan led us to 
nvestigate the matter closely. The system is based on 
rafe business principles, and b the only method by which 
large operators attain their greatest success, ‘[he:poolsin, 
which their customers are Interested are placed on an 
tijuality in every respect with the ienders of the street. “As 
the’ firm's whole interest lies in their commissions, they 
naturally wish to make thelr operations aggregate as large 
aa possible. We believe the method of Lawrence & Co. 
to be the most safe and succeasful of any that cap be found. 

ew combinationsund pools are formed every day € y 
The firm wilt send thelr camprehensive circular, giving full 
detaris. 10 any applicant, One of their Old customers, who 
held & few shares in one of these combinations, after recely- 
ing check for his, profit writes: "Lawrence .& Co.. 00 
Exchange Place, .: Your remittance for my profits, 
$393.75 is received I again most heartily thank you, &c. 
Numerous testimonials are contained in their circular,” 
New York Iiustrated Times says: “A safe method of 
dealing la stocks. —Zhe great desideratum has always 
deen to discover 80me method. by which.a pariy, operat. 
ing on limited capital, can stand an equal chance with 
men like Gould, Vanderbilt.or Keene. A plan has Istel 
been adopted bythe banking house of Messrs. Lawrence 
Con 65 Exchange Place, that seems to fill the bill com- 
pletely. The reports of numerous partles who have made 
large sums of money by thia platy bas Jed us to invest} Ate 
theater, and we tind the rumors are based on facts. ey 
are also large dealers in all kinds of bonds. 

‘Their circular is truthful and instructive,” send for it, 


THE 


Creed of Christendom; 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure, 


BY W. R. CREG, 


Author of " Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &e. 


Crown, 8v0. with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men © 
acience said: * Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg’s Oreed of Onristendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ Inthe Hfe- 
time of tha present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennel!, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues. the most 
complete on alisides; to it one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough, clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been so long before the public, wa 
have the best of proof attalnable that this his- 


Qne vol. 


torical argument — occupying precisely the |` 


ground which English academicians have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F. W, 
Newman, on “The New Christology.” in Fort- 
nightly Review). 


CONTENTS, 


Introduction m third edition. Preface to the 
e 


CURED WIT 
OUT THE KNIFE 
OBR PAIN, and pobi 
tively guaranteed, by Prot: 
Wi MEQontina, 845 Lex'n: . 
AY, N, ¥._Book sent freo, y 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


variety of subjecta, to which answers are 
urgently desired. “Offared up at THE 
TRUTH SEEKER Office by its 
deyoutedltor, 


260 pages.12mo. Paper, 60 cta.; cloth, 76 cts. 
Pits 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Moen, the Diseases of Women, and 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
to them, are plainly tranted by that plainest of 
books, PLAIN HOME TALK, EMBRA! 

MEDIOAL OOMMON SENSH—nearlv 1,000 
pages, 200 illustrationsa—by DR. E. B, FOOTE, 
of 190 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK. to whom 
all letters from the slek shoul ha addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878. Mr. Bonnett’s 
TRUTH SEEKER thus speaks of DR, FOOTE and 
his medical publications: “ We know him (Dr. 
Foote) parsonally and intimately, and we aay, 
with all the assurance thet knowledge imparts 
that he is a man of the highest inesntives and 
motives, whose life bas been spent in instruet- 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well calculated to ens- 
blethem to be more healthy, more happy, and 
ta be better and more useful men and women. 


P 
LIBERTY T ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. Price of the 
new Popular Edition, by malii, postage. pra- 
paid, only $1.50. Oontants table frea. AGENTS 
WANTED. MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 129 East 28th Streat. New York. tol 


DE; LYON’S Hygeian Homa is at Sporing- 
fleld, Mo. See adv. in May Nos. TRUTH 
13125 J. 8. Lyon. 


ARERER, Reap’y, 


} 
p Fy 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 


CHRONIO and BEXUAL Disnasss, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per» 
forming annuaily substantiate this fact. He 
has patients in every State of the Union and 


‘| inthe British Provinces. Every reader of this 


who hes any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, R atte 0r 
Heuraigic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner. 
vous Afections or Diseases of the Eye or Ear, 
are invited to write to Dr, Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, 80 that those i 
most humble circumstances in lifo can avai 
thamselves of his valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
jn the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of SPER- 
MATORRHG@A and ImPoTENCY, as the result of 
suif-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, 2nd otber causes, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ote., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL REM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to cure in 
a single case, and some of them were in & ter- 
ribly shattered condition: had been in the Jn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits; 
others oa the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had bezome Foolish and hardly 
able to tuke care of themselves. ; 

Addrass, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey,, 
where Dr. R. P. Fallows is permanently located, 
and obtain his PRIVATE and other OIBCULARBS, 
with cures SWORN To, Which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented success in 
treating allthe diseases bere named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES., WRITE YOUR 
ADDBESS PLAINLY. 


{From the Rock Mountain Herald.) 


“Dr, Fallows is a successful specialist for all 
the diseases which hoe claims to cure, such as 
chronic and sexual compluints. His wonder- 
ful skill and success are bringing him hunn- 
dreds of cases weekly. by letter and otherwise, 
from all over the United States,” 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 

Send 28 cents to Da. ANDREW STONE, Troy. N. 
Y..and obtain a large, highly-iliuetrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 619 pages, {liustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations. explanatory of 


the sublime science of healing without medi 
nina. ly6& 


THE 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 


AND HIS 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 
of Cosmos. ` 
Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 
with A. HOOK. An interesting. amusing, and 


inatructive little work. 
Price 9¢ canta Sold at this office. 
TH 


BENNETT - TEED DISCUSSION, 


BETWEEN 
THE EDITOR OF “ THE TRUTH SELEKER.” 
AND 
CYRUS ROMULUS R. TEED. 


Proposition.—Jesus Ohrist is not only Divine, 
but is the Lord God, Creator of Heaven an 
Earth. Teed affirming; Bennett denying. 

160 pB., 12m0. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 
Sold at this office, °° 7 


-A long series of questions, upon a great Law of Population, 


| prises, 


Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
l TAE ' 


ITS CONSEQUENCES 
AND 
Its Bearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals. 


BY ANNIE BESANT. 


A Selentific and Medical Work every way 
suDerior to any similar. The medical direc- 


G tions are easy, plain, explicit, though chaste 


and delicate. Adapte:! to the wants of the mar- 
ried, and to the consideration of ail mature per- 
sons, as it poinis out the only feasible eacape 
from the evils of celbacy or overburdened 
parentage, This is the work for whieh the 
eloquent author.is now suffering persecution 
in Eaogland. It is not the “Fruits of Philoso- 

by,” but 13 more modern and and every way 


etter. 
«TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIS- 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN STIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, 

IN THE HOPE 
THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE THIS E83AY.” 


Authorized American from the 25th thou- | daff, 


sand English edition. In limp cloth, 76 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. ~ 


ALSO NOW READY. 


The Fruits of Obristianity, - =- 10cents. 
Constructive Rationalism, - -~ 5 " 
On Eternal Torture, - io |" 


The True Basis of Morality, - 
Published by ASA K. BUTTS, 
RADICAL FREETEOUGHT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

21 19 Dey Street, N. Y 


HURST & CO,’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Furnished at this Office at 
Their Prices. 


Par) or Pastimes or the whole art of Amusing 
How to Write a Letter to Ladies and Gentle- 


men 
Book of Genteel Behavior 25 
Personal Beanty, the Art of Obtaining, 
Cllustrated: 
Hunters’ and Trappers’ Gulde 
Tricks and Diversions with Cards 
Fortune Telling made easy and Dreamers 


Guide 
The Practical Magician and Ventriloquist 


uide 
Offenbach’s Dancing without a Master and 
all Room. Manual : 

American Horsé Owner’s Guide und Practi- 
eal Farmor and Doctor: 

Jolly Ted-Bits and Mirthfal Mortals—Humor 
torthe Millian : 3 

The Book of Useful Receipts and Manufac- 
turers’ (:] i ; 

Common Complaints and How to Gure 


Tonen. By T. N. Lafayetto Bura, M, D. 26 
The American Business Man’s and Book- 
keeper’s Practical Guide 25 
The Illustrated Pocket Dictionary; 250 En- 
gravines; well bound ee 30 
Elocution Made Easy and the Reeiter’s 
Companion 20 
Singing Maus Easy 20 


The Amateur Palnter. A manual of in- 
si ucrion in the aris of painting, varnish- 


: ieg, and gilding 25 
The Bouk of Knowledge and Sure Guide to 
Rapid Wealth 25 


The Linle Flirt; containing the secrets of 
Handkerchief, Fan. Glove, and Parasol 
Flirtation ; illustrated ; nea: ly bound 

Hermann’s Wonderful Pocket Conjuring 


Box, 
The Nationnl Text Rook 
A Book of Good Manners and Guide to Po- 
: jiteness . à 
Handbook of Magic—a book of Wonders 
and Mysteries i 
The Amateur Printer 


Hunting, Trapping, and Fishing Made 
SY 26 

Fortune-teller and Dream Book; or, The 
Future Unfoldea . £0 
Grammar Made Easy 15 


How to Speak and Write with Elegance and 


Ease 10 
How to Pronounce Difficult Words 10 
Slang, Vulgar Phrasen, and Forms 10 
The Ars ot Ventriloguism 10 
How to Live One'Hunodred Years 10 
How to be an Orator 10 
Key to Composition 30 
Handbook of Business 25 
Riddles, Conundrums, and Puzzles 20 
Indian Ulub Exercise: illustrated 25 
Long Life and How to Obtain it ` 18 
Book of Beverages—How to Mix Driuks 26 
Three Distinct Knocks. or Masonry Ex- 

pose 50 
The Universal Altar-32 maps and Index 1.00 
Leary’s Ready Reckoner 50 
Boys’ Owu Conjuring Book 16 
Every Man His Own Farrier 15 
Oulpeper’s Every Man His Own Doctor 15 
Dialogues nf Deviis 16 
Joe Miller's Jest Book 15 
Dictionary of Love 75 
Guide to the Stage 75 


Love-making Secrets 

Confidential Advice to a Lover 

Bashfulness Cured 

The Book of Nature, containing most valu- 
abie [ptor mation concerning the Origin 
o G] 

Humpty Dumpty, the great Trick Book 

How to Become g Clairvoyant 

Dutch Burlesque Sovgster 

Champion Soug and Dance Book 
Postage free on recaint of priee, Address 

TRUTH SEEKER OFFICE. 


ANALYSIS ° RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son_of Lord John, Russell. late Premier of Eng- 
land, A work of rofound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring. thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


j Pepúblistied; compiste in: onie oat eran 
t edition (2 Vole: AN one- 
th the price, Cloth, $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
rotco, 


D, M. BENNETT, Publisher, f 
141 Highth st., Naw York. 


lt edges, $+ 50. Sent by mail at these, 


Works of Thomas Paine, 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 


aut political work. QOlear type. Paper, 16 cts, 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nos, I. to XYL, in- 


elusive. Written in the'“ times that tried men’s 
souls ” during the American Revolution. 12mo, 
Fuil, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 cts, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN, Written in defanse 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
peer in the world. On full, bold type. 12mo. 

aper, 60 cents; cloth, 80 cents, 7 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type. 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 66 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Fuil, bold type 
12m0. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 76 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS, Complete In 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
“Gommon Sonae,” “ Phe Orisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and "The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel partralt, Cloth, $1.50. 


to 

rS- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan, “An Hesay 
on ate., 
eto., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paing. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE'S GREAT WORKS, Oom- 
plete. New edition. The chenpest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIOAL WaitTinas—* Common Sense,” “The 
Crisis,” " Rights of Man’’— bis THEOLOGICAL 
Writtnes—"Age of Reagon,” "“ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” * Renly to the Bishop of Llan- 

> | Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams.” “ Lette: to Camille Jordan.” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism "—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine stes) portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red Surnished edges, $4.00; Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50, i 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalyin 
Blanchard. 12m0. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of Paine, Paper, 40 cants; cloth, 
16 cents, Published by 

; ` D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth st.. New York. 


ec day at home. Bamples 
BO to p20 Dorth & fae Amrweon & Go. 
ortiand. Maina. Ba tv? 


Y 


GOLD Any worker can make $izaday at home, 
1y? 
a week in your own town. Terms and $s 


Costly ontût free. Address Thun & Co., 

Angnsta. Maine. 
866 outfit free. H. BALLELT'& CO.. Port- 
land. Maine, 3 ly? 


ROUGH TONS, Ail 
NWRSRATIN 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidney Dissases, 
Weakness, &c. 26 canta per bottle.” Incurable 
cases solicited and curad or money refunded. 
Tho same lugredients put up in powders to be 
sept by mall. Sample bottle eireniar, and 26tB 
Advice Free, 66 W. Fourth St., N. ¥ 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE “‘ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of tally one hundred and 
Afty of the conspicuous and sinin] Popes~the 
Vicars of Ohrist and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy Bee in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popmiar history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten. friend styles it" rich, rare and racy.” 
278 DD., 12m0. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 66 cents in paper; 76 Gants in cloth. ` 
Address D, M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St., N, Y. 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW, 


A book that ought to bein the hands of every 
young woman and every young girl in the 


country. 
BY MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician. and Teacher of 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, 
armingham, Mass. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: 


Study God's Poem; Know Theself : What 
shall we Eat, and How shall we Cook It? The 
Heart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Animals are Perpetuated: How to Become 
Beautiful; The Uses and Abuses of Dress; 
Tho Mate and the Home; Perfect Woman. 
No book of 260 pages contains more valuable 
information than is found inthis volume, 
rice, in cioth, $1.25. Sold by 

D. M. BENNETT, 

“141 Eighth St.. N. Y. 


The Career of Religious Ideas 


THEIR ULTIMATE, 
The Religion of Science: . 


BY HUDSON TUTTLE, 


An able examination of the Religions of the 
World—the subjects treated as follows: Chap. 
~—Laotroductory; hap. II.—What is Religion? 
Chap. I{T.—Fetishism ; Chap. IV.—Pol vtheism ; 
hap. »—Monothelsm ; Chap. VI.—Vaine of 
Ancient Bibles; Chap. Vil.—Man's Morai 
Progress Dependant upon his Intellectual 
Growth; Chap. VITI.—Theological Problems: 
Chap. IX— Man’s Fall! Chap, X.— Free D 
Neceasity, Responeibillty; Chao. Xi.—Dnties 
and Obligations of Man to God; Ohap. XIL— 
The Ultimate of Religious Ideas. 

Price, in paper, 60 cents; in cloth, 75 cents, 
Postage prepald. D, M. BENNETT, : 

141 Eighth St. N. Y, 


JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 


Popish_ Nunneries. 
. BY Wm. HOGA, 
Twenty-five years Oonfessing Priest. A very 
interesting work, 220 pages, Paner 50 aenta, 
BENNETT 


, 75 cents, DP. M, Ros ee 
Sloth, 7520n 141 Eighth st,, New York. 
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Gems of Thought. 


UNDER whatever disguise it takes refuge, 
whether fungus or oak, worm or. man, the liv- 
ing protoplasm ultimately dies, and is resolved 
into its mineral and lifeless constituents,— 
Auziey. 


RELIGION in Italy has no necessary connec- 
tion with any one virtue. -The most atrocious 
villain may be rigidly devout, and, without any 
shock to established faith. confess himself to 
be 80.—Shelley. 


By the combat of nature, by hunger and 
death, the highest problem is solved which we 
are able to comprehend—the generation of 
gradually higher and more perfect species.— 
Charles Darwin, 


SPeax well of the absent whenever you havea 
suitable opportunity, Never speak ill of them. 
or ofanybody, unless you are sure they deserve 
it, and unless it is necessary for their amend- 
ment, or for the safety and benefit of others.— 
Sir Matihew Hale. 


“WHEN you are in company with light. vain, 
impertinent persons, let the observing of their 
failings make youthe more cautious, both in 
your conversation with them and in your gèn- 
eral behavior, that you may avoid their errors, 
~—Sir Matthew Hale. 


Be a faithful citizen, because the community 
ig necessary to thine own security, to the enjoy- 
ment of thine own existence, to the furtherance 
of thine own happiness. Be loyal. and submit 
to legitimate authority, because it is requisite 
to the maintenance of that society which is 
necessary to thyself, —D' Holbach. 


Tur idea of right and wrong is born of man’s 
capacity to enjoy and suffer. If man could not 
suffer, it he could not infllet injury upon his 
fellow, if he could neither feel nor inflict pain, 
the idea of right and wrong would never have 
entered his brain, But for this, the word con- 
acience never would have passed the lips of 
man.—Ingersoll, 


Or matter and force, of mind, man can ag- 
quire and understand; but of ultimate nature, 
essence, or cause of matter, force, or: mind, 
man knows Nothing; these things are buried 
in impenetrable mystery. Every religion get- 
ting out though it does with tacit assertion ofa 
mystery, forthwith proceeds to giva some golu- 
tion of this mystery, and so asserts that it is 
nota mystery passing human comprehension, 
—~Herbart Spencer. 


Tur lifeon earth is but the shortest day of 
eternity. Each succeeding career is longer and 
longer in duration, and forever improving in 
conditions. The soul will never find a lower 
or more inbarmonious sphere than that of 
primitive worlds. These contain the deepest 
helis in the universe of God! The way to 
heaven lies straightthrough them, on both sides 
of the grave, for they are not 80 much without 
as within you.—Anon, 


“Tr were beiter,” says Bacon, “to have no 
opinion of God at all, than such an opinion as 
ig unworthy of him; for the one is unbelief, 
the other is contumely; and certainly supersti- 
tion is the reproach of the deity, Plutarch 
saith well to that purpose: ‘Surely I had 
rather a great deal men should say there was 
no such man at all aa Pintarchk, than that they 
should say that there was one Plutarch that 
would eat his children as soon as they were 
born.’ »— Harriet Martineau, 


Bx just, because equity is the support of hu- 
man society! Be good, because goodness con- 
nects all hearts in adamantine bonds! Be in- 
dulgent, because, feeble thyself, thou livest with 
beings who partake of thy weakness! Be gen- 
tle, because mildness attracts attention! Be 
thankful, because gratitude feeds benevo- 
lence, nourishes generosity! Be modest, be-. 
cause haughtiness is disgusting to beings well 
with themselves. Forgive injurias. because re- 
vengo perpetuates hatred!--D’Holbach, 


Do goon to htm who injureth thee, in order 
to show thyself more noble than he is; to make 
a friend of him who was once thy enemy! Be 
reserved in thy demeanor, temperate in thine 
enjoyment, and chaste in thy pleasures, be- 
cause voluptuousness begets weariness, in- 
temperance engenders disease; forward man- 
ners are revolting; excess at all times relaxes 
the springa of thy machine, will ultimately 
destroy thy being and render thees hateful to 
thyself, contemptible to others.—D' Holbach, 


HEOLOGY is a great moral cesspool, in which 
the seeds of insanity take deep root and bear 
bitter fruit. Infidels would infinitely rather 
teach nothing than toteach a bundle of absurd- 
ities and impossibilitles. If they cannot see, 
hear, and smell the Lord, neither are they 
deicides and cannibals. They do not crucify 
their savior, and feast upon his flash and blood 
one day in seven; nor do they thank thoir 
Hoavenly Father for having committed adul- 
tery to bring about the monstrous absurdity 
and infinite impossibility of the incarnation, 
and that of the Trinity. —Mrs, E., D, Slenker, . 


Har you would not Hke te have done to’ 
yourself, do it not unto others, When you la- 
bor for others, do it with the same zeal ag if it 
were for yourself. That which you dislike in 
superiors, do not practice it towards inferiors; 
and what you dislike in inferiors, do not prac- 
tice it towards superiors—this is the law for 
measuring others by ourselves, To become 
the superior man, I must serve my father as I 
wish my son to serve me; I must serve my 
elder brother as I wish my younger brother to 
serve me; I mustserve my prince as I should 
wish my minister to sery me, and I must be- 
have towards my friend as I would wish him to 
bebave towards me. True politeness consists 
in never treating others as you would not like 
to be treated by them.— Confucius, 


Odds andl Ends. 


MR. BEOWN’S MISFORTUNE, 


The saddest wrack in all our town 
Is Mr, Patrick Henry Brown. 


He is a bachelor, so called, 
And happens to be very bald, . 


One glorious Fourth, his doctors state, 
Friend Brown resolved to celebrate. 
Then in a shady grove he heard 

The screeching of the noble bird; 
Anon he saw the rockets fly 

Athwart the humid summer sky; 

Anon he heard the trumpet’s blare, 
And saw the pinwheel’s lurid glare. 

He was enchained, entranced, ‘amused. 
Encharmed, engrossed, enwrapped, enthused! 
With glowing patriotte feet, 

He sauntered forth down Olive street. 
G03h = but it’s fearful hot!” hejsaid, 
Unbaring his baid, awful head. 


Oh, hapless and relentless fate! 
Oh, doomed and decorated pate! 


An urchin from the porch above 
A torrent of torpedoes hove— 


They rained upon that fated head— 
All bare and bald, as aforesaid. 


Orash followed crash—~pop followed pop— : 
Brown felt induced to calmly drop. 
And as he lay upon the ground, 
The stars daneed merrily around. 
Beware. O man with hairless pate— 


Beware as how vou celebrate! 
—S8t. Louis Journal. 


LOW, FLAT LAND, 


There was & man and his name was Brown, 

And he lived about a mile anda half from town: 

And this here feller was awfully down 

In the mouth. for his crap wuz like for to 
drown. 

Becuz his 80 was low, flatland. 


His very midriff it aked and pained 

As he notised how the weather rained and 
rained; 

And his dratted 80 it couldn’t be drained, 

And his corn wuz yeller, and the weeds they 
gained, 

And the tadpoles threatened for to take that 
land. 


Ifa cloud came up as big as a gourd, 

Why. that was enuff, and it ripped and roared 
As if all the water that ever wuz stored 

Since the days of Noah had suddenly poured 
On that miserabie 80 of low, flat land. : 


The weather buro it wuz all in a muss, 
And instid of gittin better, the weather got 


wuss; 

And Brown ‘lowed he wouldn’t raise nuthin but 
pus- 

Ley. and he didn’t do nuthin but cuss 

And mope round the edge of that low, fat land. 


But Missis Brown she usen for to smile, 

And ghe sed she thought it wan’t wuth while 

Fur a human for to let their temper spile, 

When Providence wanted for to moisten the 
sile. 

And drip a little water on that low, flat land. 


And go, while Brown he poked and slumped, 
His wife she wan't a partiklestumpt; 

And into the weeds this woman she jumped, 
And all summer long she fairly humped 
Horself to make acrap on thatiow, flat land. 


And when the corn-gatherin time came round, 
Instead of the orap all gettin drowned, 
Thar wuz60to the aker on that low, flat ground; 
And Brown sed he reckoned as how he found 
It wuz more in the woman than it wuz in the 
iland. 
—Monmouth Review. 


Awan having fallen down in a ft in a tailor’s 
shop, an envious rival said, “ That’s the only fit 
ever seen in that establishment p” 


ALITTLE stealing is aidangerous part, but 
stealing largely is & noble art ; tis mean to rob 
a henroost ofahen, but stealing thousands 
makes men gentlemen, 


A WRITER in & prominent high-toned journal 
says that in Japanalady ia not afraid to go into 
the publia bath before gentleman whose 
thoughts she knows are pure. These ladies 
must be mere stripplings, 


In Judge McArthur’s court in Washington the | 125 


other day, a lawyer called the judge's attention 

to the fact that a certain case had been uponthe 
docket for a decade. “I know it,” said the 
judge, ‘but the case has not decayed.” 


AN Irishman with @ heavy bundle on his 
shoulder, ridizg on the front of a horse-car, 
was asked why he didn’t set the bundle on the 
platform. He replied, ‘’ Indadethe horses have 
load enough. J’lL carry the bundle.” 


THe average girlistoo delicate to do house- 
work, but she will go through a game of cro- 
quet in the summer, and when she has finished 
go through adollar’s worth of cake and ice 
ersam in a manner to make a young man with 
a limited purse shiver in terror. 


AN undertaker being asked by a lady who 
was employing him at some household work, 
whether he would have a glasg now or wait till 
he had finished his job. *' I'll be takin’ the glass 
noo, mem,” said the artisan, “for there’s been 
a Dower o’ sudden deaths iately,” 


AN old Highland clergyman, who had re- 
ceived several calis to parishes, asked his ger- 
vant where heshould go. The servant said, "Go 
where there ia most gin, sir.’ The preacher 
concluded that was good. advice, and went 
where there was most money. 
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Glotes and Clippings. 


ALWAYS put off till to-morrow whatever you 
can’t do to-day. 

ANY man pays too much for his whistle when 
he has to wet it fifteen or twenty times a day, 


Porre who are pious only during camp- 
meeting season are properly called “ grasshop- 
per Obristians,” 


Tux parson in the pulpit stands, 
His locks are thin and gray; 

He bends his head, he clasps his hands, 
And springs upon his pray. 


Soma irreverent, unbelieving reprobate has 
inquired if the early Christian Fathers used to 
take summer vacations in the style of modern 
clergymen. 


Go To the mosquito, ye idle and shiftless; 
consider his industrious ways and learn some 
gumption.—On secend thought, you need not 
go. Theo little fellow will be pretty sure to call 
upon you, 

Tue potato blight in the south of Ireland 
threatens to be very serious. The offensive 
odor, which to those who have reached five and 
forty must in many eases bring back recollec- 
tions of the terrible years 1846-48, is distinctly 
perceptible. : 


AN alder of the United Presbyterian Ohurch 
of Scotland, William Brown, was sued by a 
young girl for breach of promise of marriage 
and seduction, The case was tried in Edjn- 
burgh the other day, when the jury gave th 
plaintif $2,500, t 


Tux persistent wretch who is always asking, 
‘* Is this hot enough for you?’ will get his re- 
ward some day. When a dark-complexioned 
old person, with horns and a tail, shall lead 
him in, asking. “Is this hot enough for you ?” 
he will understand it ail.— Courier-Journal. 


A LITTLE daughter of a Connecticut clergy- 
man was left one day to "tond door,” and obey- 
ing a summons of the beli, she found a gentle- 
man or the steps who wished to see her 
father. " Father isn’t in,’ she said, “but if it is 
anything about your soul I can attend to you, I 
know the whole plan of salvation.” ~ ; 


Tan. devil, uncaged, is going around like a 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour, 
But the watchmen whose business itis to take 
oare of him, what of them? Why, they have 
deserted the walis of Zion, and are away hunt- 
ing and fishing and taiking pretty small-talk 
to the sisters in the country. 


A young man from the rural districts in 
search of information has written inquiring if 
anything about card-playing is written in sa- 
cred history. Yes, certainly. Moses led for the 
children of Israel, and when they got to Jordan 
they passed; Salomon ordered up the temple; 
Balaam held a jack; and the seven priests before 
Jericho took the city by playing their seven 
trumps, 


Sangny has accepted an invitation to go to 
Engiaod, and will gail in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, It is expected that he will remain there 
for some months, holding services of song. On 
his return he will join Mogdy, who wlll mean- 
time spend the time as quietly as he can in Bal- 
timore. giving himself principally to study, but 
occasionally holding services in the churches 
of that oity, we 3 


THE editor of ae California Ohristian Advacate 
is “farninst” the California State Daiversity 
because it iav] Godless?” What troubles this 
good man igy not that the University has no God, 
but thatthe God of the University yill not make 
it in’$ a kind of Methodist BookConcern. It 
antys him also toathink that tha. Deity who 
Ceos for the University is the rams Deity that 


_} oks out for the Baptists,—The Argaut. 


an faithful shepherd is now takinghis sum- 

` mar vacation, three months, at the expense of | 
the flock. Strange how littie cultivation the 
spiritual vineyard seems to require during 
{be sweltering days and nights of summer. 
How long will it require for intelligent \mer- 


deans to learn thatit they -can get along three 


months in the year without the expensivelux- 
other tine: 


A CANADIAN paper says that, as the telephone 
makes it possible for sounds to be canned, the 
same as besf, lobsters; fruit, ete., missionary 
sermons might be bottled and sent to the South 
Sea Islands ready for the table, instead. of the 
missionaries themselves. That would be de- 
eidedly cheaper and better than sending out 
sleok, fat, and lazy clergymen, who are sent out 
at the expense of hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of dollars, 3 : 

BrsHoP WHITTAKER, of Virginia City, has been 
on atour through tne towns of Tybo and Ward. 
He says at Tybo he could get no building to 
preach in but a gambling-house, and in re- 
sponse to the litany, instead of “Amen,” an ex- 
cited listener, with his pantaloons stuffed in 
his boots, cried " Keno.” At Ward a horse-race 
had been announced for the afternoon, but at 
the bishops earnest request. the racing was 
postponed till the religious services were over, 
The whole congregation went from the church 
to the race track. i 


Ir has been asked by an inquisitive person 
whether it was probable when Adam and Eve 
were yet in the Garden of Eden, and our fair 
young grandmother knew there was not anoth- 
er soulin all the wide, wide world eave herself 
and her snoring husband, Eve ever went to 
sleep without first looking under the bed of 
moss and leaves "fora man,” and rousing 
Adam from his first nap, after a day without 
toil, to ask him if he was sure he had locked 
the front door. Will some clergyman impart 
the desired information ? : 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us relative to a Rev, 
J. M. Boon, Methodist preacher at Dora, Kan., 
who has recently been proved guilty of taking 
improper liberties with the sisters of his 
church, Charges were preferred sgainst him, 
and he was found guilty on all the charges, as 
several of the sisters bore positive testimony as 
to the improprieties he had been guilty of, but 
the dignitaries of the church refused to chas- 
tise him, and he was forced to leave, He will 
doubtless now hold himself out ag a “Boon” 
for the sisters In some other portion of the 
moral vineyard. 


CHARLES READE is 64 years old; Jacob Abbot 
is 75; Eimond About, 50; William T, Adams, 
{Oliver Optic), 56; A.B, Alcott, 79; T. B. Aldrich, 
42; Berthold Auerbach, 66; George Bancroft, 
78; Robert Browning, 66; Carlyle, 83; $. L, 
Ciemens (Mark Twain), 43: G. W. Curtis, 54; RB, 
H. Dana, 91; Darwin, 69; Disraeli, 73; Hep- 
worth Dixon, 57; Emerson,75; J, A. Froude, 60; 
W. E. Gladstone, 69; Bret Harte, 39; J. G. Hol- 


land, 59; Dr. Holmes, 69; Julia Ward Howe, 59;. 


Thomas Hughes, 65; T, H. Huxley, 53; George 
Eliot, 58; Longfellow, 71; Benson J. Lossing, 
65; Donald G, Mitchell, 86; Max Muller, 55; 
James Parton, 56; Mayne Reid,-60; Renan, 55; 
Ruskin, 69: John G. Saxe, 62: Mrs, Stowe, 66; 
Tennyson, 69; Anthony Trollope,-63; Whittier, 
71; Wilkie Collins, 53; Swinburne, 41; Wm, 
Black, 37; M. F. Tupper, 68; ©. D, Warner, 49; 
W. D. Howells, 41, f 5 


Corrs of Rhea Springs, Tenn., was a heavy 
drinker. The Methodist Church converted 
everybody in the neighborhood except him: 
but he held out for a long time. Atlasthe was 
converted, and the church let him in on condi- 


tion that he pledged himself to quit drinkinzg.| 


This he did; but he developed a violent sort 
of religion. On a lateSunday morning he went 
into the church and tore up all the books he 
could get hold of to get the devil out of them. 
He then imagined that the evil ‘one had gone 


into his clothes, so he took them off for sancti». 


fication, and. ran toward the church, followed 
by a multitude, He knocked down two or 
three men who impeded his progress up 
the aisle, but he was flnaily putin jail. There 
he beat the jailer nearly to death—for the devil 
—and he gave the jailer’s wife aterrible thump- 
ing. taking her for Eve, the mother of mankind 
through whom all fell from grace. 


THE revision of the New Testament ir almost 
completed, and will probably be presented -to 
Convocation in Hogland next year.. Already it 
is nearly all printed, the two universities hay- 
ing given £20;000 for the privilege of printing 
it, of which they pay £2,000 yearly. Bishop Eii- 
cott, the Chairman. of -the Revisers; who bas 


presided for six hours daily.for four days. 


every three weeks, is said néveér to have lost his 


temper or failed to carry his colleagues: with: 


him. The revision of the Old Testament will 
xequire about three years longer, When th 
oe ; i 


i 


view is to support in luxury a body of idie and 


people of Christendom are furnished with the 
improved word of God,.it is to be hoped it will 
contain much less of crudity, contradictions, 
and indecency than the present version does, 
The question that arises is, when these quali- 
ties are duly eliminated, will the book be more 
or less divine than the one we have at present? 
Tf it is less divine, will the improvement in the 
quality make up for the loss of divinity? If it 
is more divine, is it not singular that God 
should have allowed for centuries so many 
million copies of his work to go forth in a 
confessedty highly imperfect condition ? 


THE following from the St. Louis Globe, illus- 
trates the natural results of religious supersti- 
tion and ignorance: “Jn the dark patch of the 
late eclipse across Texas, 116 miles in width, 
there were thousands of ignorant people, both 
white and black, who had not heard that any- 
thing peculiar was about to happen. Many of 
these people the eclinse surprised at work in 
their elds. Many ludicrous scenes are re- 
ported. Especially on the plantation of United 
States Senator Coke, near Waco, was it that 
the negroes went to praying, believing verilv 
that the day of judgment had come, A terrible 
tragedy in Johnson county may be set down to 
the eclipse. Ephraim Miller, colored, with his 
family of wife and four children, lived near 
Buchanan, in that county, whither he had re- 
moved from Tennessee six months ago. On the 
morning of the eclipse he said ha had heard 
the world was coming to an end that evening, 
and if so, he intended to be so sound asleep 
the trumpet of the angel Gabriel could not 
awaken him. When the eclipse commenced 
and the darkness of totality came on he ran 
from the field to his house with a katehet in his 
hand. He was followed by a negro woman 
named Nancy Ellison, who also thought the 
world was coming to an end. As she got to 
the house Miller’s wife rushed out under the 
same delusion, and looking up at the beauti- 
ful corona of light around the black moon, 
screamed, " Jome, sweet chariot!’ at the same 
time rushing across a cotton field wringing her 
hands, In the meantime, Miller, wishing te 
take his ten-year old boy with him to the other 
side of Jordan, raised his hatchet and split his 
son’s head open. Leaving the latter weltering in 
his blood and struggling in the last throes of 
death, the father,on & ladder. ascended to the. 
top of the house. Here, with a new razor, he 
cut his throat from ear to ear, and he fell to the 
ground a corpse. His two little daughters es- 


‘caped by hiding under a bed. 


WHat THE CEURCH oF ENeLAND Costs.— Mr, 
Frederick Martin, editor of the Statesman Year- 
book, has made a compilation of the yearly ex- 
penses to the people for running the Anglican 
Oburch. The following are 80me of the items: 


Salary of the See of Oanterbury $72,000 
Salary of Archbishop of York 50,00 
Salary of the Archbishop of London 60,060 
Salary of the Archbishop of Durham 40,000 
Thirty bishops 805 000 
| Twenty-nine deans 300,000 
13} canons 655,000 
18,8.0 rectors, vicars, arch-deacons. 
ete. 26.000 000 
5,765 Gur ates, average, $300 1,729,000 
6,609 unattached clergy, missionaries. 
` > @haplaina, etc. 1,000.000 
Bubsidies by Parliament for school 
i purposes . : 2,500,000 
For indigent clergymen, called Queen 
- Anwes 3 ; 170,000 
Repairs, etc,, on $30,090,000 on catho- 
drals 2,900,000 
Expenses on churches, schools, and 
` colieges : 287,000 
1,100 zlebe houses _. 67000 
300,000 acres of land, interest on 100.0 0 
50.000 acres of land for cathedrals, in- 
- terest on. 60,000 
225,000 acres in tha hands of ineum- 
‘+ pants ; 1,250,000 


In this list several items are not included, 
but Mr. Martin estimates the total yearly ex- 
pense at over $48,000,000, The far larger portion 
it will be seen, is engrossed by the aristocratic 
class, who have little or nothing to do, The 
curates, who have nearly all the labor to per- 
form, get by far ihe smallest wages, The work- 
ing people of England have this yearly sum to 
pay under the supposition that they are there- 
by doing Gud an immense service, and that a 
great good is being established, Tho supposi- 
tion is entirely erroneous. The main thing in 


useless aristocrats whose lives are utterly with; 
out value to the world, 


Events of the Week. 


A WESTERN clergyman suicided last week. 


QUEEN CHBISTINA of Spain is ill, and her case 
is considered hopeless, . 


QUEEN VioroEra reviewed the British vessels 
of war on Tuesday last. 


A Russian torpedo-boat exploded a few days 
ago, killing thirty-four men, 


New ecld-fields bave been discovered south 
west of Fort Custer, Dakota, 


THE members of the Ohinese Embassy are 
stopping in Hartford, Conn., at present, 


PRESIDENT Hayes is reported to have come 
out stronglyin opposition to Chinese immigra- 
tion. 


A Man went over Niagara Falls a few days 
ako: Neither his body nor boat has been seen 
ainca, 


A REVOLUTION on a small scale has broken 
out in Spain, The revolutionists demand & re- 
public, 


Tue Rev, Francis Lee, of this city, has been 
arrested and imprisoned forindecently assault- 
ing a girl in Central Park, : 


Tur yellow fever death list in New Orleans 
for the past week was sixty-six, Number of 
new cases, 233, 


Bors houses of the New Hampshire Lagisla~ 
ture have agreed to allow women to vote at 
school meetings, 


THE British Columbian Government has im- 
posed a tax of forty dollars on each Chinaman: 
in that dominion. : 


Tus blacks and whites have been having a 
little political fracas near Memphis, Tenn. 
One negro killed and several wounded. 


THE post-office authorities are about to trans- 
port $7,000,000 in gold from San Francisco to 
New York by mail as third-olass matter, 


THERE appears to be an epidemie of crime in 
this city at present. Robbe:ies, murders, and 
suicides are of almost daily occurrence, 


THe sewing-girls of this city, to the number 
of 2,500, were given a free excursion to Rock- 
away Beach by a kind-hearted capitalist last 
week, ` 


Tux Catholics and Protestants of Ottawa, bave 
been “ discussing.” Clubs, knives, and revoly- 
ers were the arguments, Ten or fifteen of the 
debaters were dangero sly * convinced.” 


A TRAIN of cars on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad was thrown from the track and 
wrecked on the 1th, One man killed and sev- 
eral wounded, $ 


Two MINERS took $80,000 out of the ruins of a 
burned jewelry establishment in this city after 
the insurance companies had got through with 
their search, 


Curcaaco shoe manufacturers talk of'employ- 
ing Chinamen to take the place of the striking 
shoemakers. Tie Chinaman can be had for, 
about sixty cents a day, 


AN express train on the Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis Railroad, ruuning at a speed ef forty 
mil s an hour, collided with a freight train, on 
the th. Four cara were thrown from the track. 
Fifteen persons were killed and upwards of 
fifty were wounded, 


Tus negroes of Long Island have been hold- 
ing a camp-meeting, at which there was a great 
outpouring. of spirits and some bloodshed. 
Bibies, black bottles, bludgeons, and razors 
were in equal demand, but razors prevailed. 
One of the brethren had his tongue almost torn 
out, and one man’s eye will roll. heavenward 
no more, ; 

À TERRIBLE storm swept over portions of this 
country on the 9th. In Wallingford, Conn., 
thirty people were killed and forty bouses, in- 
oluding a Catholic church, were destroyed, All 
business is suspended, and Wallingford is im 
mourning. Great damage wes done in Wash- 
ington on the 10th by a storm. Io nortbern 
New York great damage was done and railroad 


(ransit was temporarily suspended. Two 


churches and several dwellings were struck by 
lightning and destroyed at Oape Vincent. The 
atorm alaa did considerable damage in Boston, 
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Radical Romance. 


The Darwins. 
BY ELMINA D. SLENEKER. 


CHAPTER XI.—Conrinvep. 


The death-bed and funeral we pass over, simply 
remarking that all was quiet, solemn, and decorous. 
There were no loud demonstrations: of grief; no 
meeting save a small gathering at the home. A few 
words were spoken by the father, and then, at the 
grave, the following lines, which had been previous- 
ly altered. from: a favorite funeral song for this sol- 
emn occasion, were ‘sung by the assembled friends, 
the family of Mr. Darwin also joining their voices 
with the rest: 

‘¢ Farewell, sister! we have loved thee, 

Rest now on thy bed of clay; 

Clouds are floating high above thee, 
And breezes waft our songs away. 

Sad, we give thee to the number 
Laid in yonder darksome halls; 

And above thy peaceful slumber 
Many a shower of sorrow falls. 


Thou canst not hear our plaintive notes, 
Lowly breathed in sad’ning song. 
Bleeding hearts are all around thee, 
For our love was pure and strong. 
Farewell, sister! ne’er we'll meet thee 
As we journey to and fro; 
Ne'er again in joy we'll greet thee, 
Or thy welcome presence know. 


But in tender hearts thou'lt find 
Thy loved name shall treasured be, 
As there, in sacred halls enshrined, 
Are dear memories of thee. 
Here, by thy last sweet resting-place, 
Oft our wandering steps shall stray; 
‘In fancy’s dream we'll see thy face, 
Pleasant as the summer’s day.” 


Thousands and tens of thousands of pages of 
books and other periodicals have been devoted to 
telling of the noble traits and the great benefits to 
man which have been derived from his association 
with and the companionship of dogs. And right 
here, at the close of poor Minnie’s brief, bright life- 
page, and its abrupt termination by a dog-bite, I 
wish to enter my protest against dogs as a useless 
encumbrance, a dead weight, and a great evil upon 
the community. In the first place, no man or wo- 
man has a moral right to keep a nuisance—to keep 
any animal that he can’t keep at home, that will 
forage its living off others; that will take the 
bread from his children’s mouths, and, worse than 
all, breed disease and death in the community. The 
sheep killed each year are worth ten times more 
than all the dogs that ever lived; and the human 
life that has been sacrificed to dog-bites is of a thou- 
sand million times more value than the sheep were. 
Then there is the fear of dogs that is felt all over 
the land. There are few of us who have not felt 
our hearts jump into our throats, at some time or 
other, from hearing the sudden bark of a dog near 
us in some lone spot, or where we felt as if we were 
helplessly exposed to his sharp teeth. And fear, 
real fear, is one of the most terrible of human suffer- 
ings, and often turns the hair snow-white in a few 
short moments. 

Some four years ago 1 read in The Oneida Circu- 
lar an article on dogs:that made such an impression 
on me that I have rarely touched a dog since, or 
allowed one to come on the premises. Twill give 
some extracts from it, as it was a regular scientific 
article, and therefore worthy of credence and preser- 
vation: 

* According to Professor Verrill there are twenty- 
five different kinds of parasites which find a home in 
the various organs of the dog. There are only three 
that are very destructive and common among domes- 
tic animals. These are found in their mature state 
only in the dog, but occur in the larval state in 
sheep, cattle, and man. 

“Jt is perfectly safe to say that at least twenty- 
five sheep are killed by parasites derived from dogs 
for every one killed by the teeth of dogs, and that 
more than fifty persons die from the same parasites 
for every one that dies of hydrophobia. And yet 
the heedless practice of fondling such animals goes 
on from day to day, and from year to year. The 
loss of human life alone, to say nothing of the 
amount of suffering caused every year by these 
diseases, more than counterbalances all the good 
that all the dogs in the civilized world can possibly 
do. This may seem to be an exaggerated statement, 
but we are compelled to believe it by the statistics 
which follow: ; 

‘Dr. Krabbe found the echinoccus tape-worm in 
twenty-eight out of one hundred Icelandic dogs 
which he examined. In England this parasite is 
well known, and measures are constantly employed 
to prevent its increase. The hunting hounds under- 
go a course of medical treatment once in three 
months for the purpose of removing it; yet, in spite 
of these precautions, it is estimated that five hun- 
Ared persons die annually in Great Britain from this 


~ Taaland, where the 


a af 


jthis parasite are most favorable, there are at all 


times about eighteen hundred patients suffering with 
severe forms of this parasitic‘disease—a number 
equal to about one-fortieth of ‘all the inhabitants: 


In some districts the proportion of diseased persons 


is said to be one im every seven, while scarcely a 
family can be found without two or more cases. It 
is estimated that one-sixth of all the deaths in Ice- 
land are due to the diseases caused by this parasite. 

“The tenia echinoccus, or, asit is commonly called, 
the echinoceus is the only parasite of the dog which 
is dangerous to man. To get a clear idea of its life 
and development we will begin our observation of it 
where it most frequently presents itself. This is in 
the form of tumors in sheep, pigs, horses, cat- 
tle, and man, These tumors occur in various forms 
and sizes ; some are simple, others are made up of 
an aggregation of small tumors. In their simplest 
form, or when young, these tumors contain a.round- 
ish cyst or membranous sac inclosing a watery fluid. 
More frequently the cysts become compound by a 
process of budding, either upon the outside or in- 
side, or both without and within the membrane of 
the original cyst, so that its size goes on increasing 
indefinitely until it sometimes becomes as large as a 
child’s head. If the membrane of one of the cysts 
be examined when fresh with 2 microscope there 
will be seen attached to it by means of slender 
stalks numbers of small oval or rounded heads look- 
ing something like fruit on a miniature plant. These 
heads line the membrane both internally and exter- 
nally, and by a process of budding developnew cysts 
which in their turn produce buds. Each of the 
oval heads is a hollow sac, which contains the real 
head of the young tape-worm, As long as these 
cysts remain in a living animal new heads. are con- 
stantly forming, so that if the animal or man live 
long enough to develop a large tumor, it will finally 
contain many thousands of these minute tape-worm 
heads, : 

“Tf at any time a dog eat any part of an animal 
containing such tumors, and swallow either the cyst 
or the detached heads, the inclosing membrane will 
be digested and the heads liberated. These soon 
fasten themselves by means of small hooks to the 
living membrane of the intestine, and there attain 
their full size, which is only about one-eighth of an 
inch. Unlike the beef and pork tape-worm, which 
becomes long with hundreds of joints, this has but 
three joints when mature. The last joint, which is 
much the largest, contains both male and female or- 
gans, and is capable of self-impregnation. After 
this has matured and discharged its eggs, the next 
two develop and discharge their eggs in like man- 
ner. A dog in this condition is constantly discharg- 
ing and scattering thousands and millions of the 
extremely minute eggs of this worm wherever he 
goes. They are scattered among the grass in the 
fields and pastures; they get into the water of 
brooks and springs; they are liable to adhere to 
fruit which has fallen, or to lettuce and other gar- 
den vegetables. 

“ These eggs, when taken into the stomach of an ani- 
mal or a man, are acted upon by the gastric juice, and 
immediately hatch. The embryo is a very minute 
worm, different from the parent, and provided with 
hooks, by means of which it bores its way through 
the lining of the intestines into the blood-vessels, 
and entering the circulation is carried to all parts of 
the body, where it develops into the peculiar cysts 
and tumors which I have described. Dr. Cobbold 
has calculated the number of progeny that might 
proceed from one egg during a generative cycle, and 
it amounts to the enormous sum of one hundred and 
fifty billions ! ; 

“These tumors, as before remarked, occur in 
various organs of the body. When lodged in the 
brain they are most dangerous, soon causing insanity 
and death by their rapid growth. "When they occur 
in the lungs and liver they often prove fatal. When 
the lodgment is in the vesicles or near the exterior 
of the body they may be removed by a surgical op- 
eration. When in the internal organs there is gen- 
erally no remedy. The true nature of the diseases 
caused by this parasite is seldom known until after 
the death of the patient, when a microscopic exam- 
ination reveals the truth;” ` 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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InpusTRY is the business of men. It is a dignity, and 
only idleness a disgrace, a wrong, a curse. If you earn 
nothing by head or hand, by heart or soul, then you are, 
and must be, a beggar or a thief, and neither pay for your 
board or lodging.—-7heodore Parker, 

re nnn . 

We live in the nineteenth century, when science is 
already knocking at every door, not excepting the church 
door ; flashing light into the dark corners of superstition 
and bigotry regardless of the owls and the screaming of the 
bats that inhabit them. It is useless to lock and bolt the 
door, for science carries the club that can demolish every 
barrier. In vain you hide in the dark, for her lamp makes 
day of the blackest night. Build to the skies, she will soar 
and scan the very top stone; dig center-deep, she will dive 
to the foundation. Heaven is not too high for her fetterless 
wing, nor the fires of hell hot enough to prevent her most 
searching examination.— Wm. Denton. 


Science and the Aris. 


The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
BY PROF. ERNST HARCKEL. 
CHAPTER XI. —CONTINUED. 


Of still greater, nay, the very greatest importance to the 
hypothesis of spontaneous . generation are, finally, the 
exceedingly remarkable Monera, those creatures which we 
have already so frequently mentioned, and which are not 
only the situplest of all observed organisms, but even the 
simplest of all imaginable organisms, I have already 
described these wonderful “' organisms without organs,” when 
examining the simplest phenomena of propagation and inher- 
itance. Wealready know seven different genera of these 
Monera, some of which live in fresh water, others in the 
sea. Ina perfectly developed and freely motile state, they 
one and all present us with nothing but a simple little Jump 
or an albuminous combination of carbon. The individual 
genera and species differ only a little in the manner of prop- 
agation and development, and in the way of taking nour- 
ishment. Through the discovery of these organisms, which 
are of the utmost importance, the supposition of a sponta 
neous generation loses moat of its difficulties. For as all 
trace of organization—all distinction of heterogeneous parts 
—is still wanting in them, and as all the vital phenomena 
are performed by one and the same homogeneous and form- 
less matter, we can easily imagine their origin by sponta- 
neous generation. If this happens through plasmogeny, and 
if plasma capable of life already exists, it then only needs to 
individualize itself in the same way as the mother liquor of 
crystals individualizes itself in crystallization. If, on the 
other hand, the spontaneous generation of the Monera takes 
place by true autogeny, then it is further requisite that that 
plasma capable of life, that primeval mucus, should be 
formed out of simpler combinations of carbon. As we are 
now able artificially to produce, in our laboratories, combi- 
nations of carbon similar to this in the complexity of their 
constitution, there is absolutely no reason for supposing 
that there are not conditions in free nature also in which 
such combinations could take place. Formerly, when the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation was advocated, it failed 
at once to obtain adherents on account of the composite 
structure of the simplest organisms then known. It is only 
since we have discovered the exceedingly important Monera, 
only{since we have become acquainted in them with organ- 
isms not in any way built up of distinct organs, but which 
consist solely of a single chemical combination, and yet 
grow, nourish, and propagate themseives, that this great 
difficulty has been .removed, and the hypothesis of sponta- 
neous generation has gained a degree of probability which 
entitles it to fill up the gap existing between Kant’s cosmog- 
ony and Lamarck’s Theory of Descent. Even among the 
Monera at present known there is a species which probably, 
even now, always comes into existence by spontaneous 
generation, This is the wonderful Bathybius Hackelit, dis- 
covered and described by Huxley. As I have already men- 
tioned, this Moneron is found in the greatest depths of the 
sea, at a depth of between 12,000 and 24,000 feet, where it 
covers the ground partly as retiform threads and plaits of 
plasma, partly in the form of larger or smaller irregular 
lumps of the same material. $ 

Only such homogeneous organisms as are yet not differen- 
tiated, and are similar to inorganic crystals in being 
homogeneously composed of one single substance, could 
arise by spontaneous generation, and couid become the 
primeval parents of all other organisms. In their further 
development we have pointed out that the most importarit 
process is the formation of a kernel or nucleus in the simple 
little:Iump of albumen. We can conceive this to take 
place in a purely physical manner, by the condensation of 
the innermost central part of the albumen. The more'solid 
central mass, which at first gradually shaded off into the 
peripheral plasma, becomes sharply separated from it, and 
thus forms an independent, round, albuminous corpuscle, 
the kernel; and by this process the Moneron -becomes a 
cell. Now, it must have become evident from our previous 
chapters, that.the further development of all other organ- 
isms out of such a celi presents no difficulty, for every ani- 
mal and every plant, in the beginning of its individual life, 
is a simple cell. Man, as well as every other animal, is at 
first nothing but a simple egg cell, a single lump of mucus, 
containing a kernel, 

In the same way as the kernel of the organic cell arose in 
the interior or central mass of the originally homogeneous 
lump of plasma, by separation, so, too, the first cell-membrane 
was formed on its surface. This simple, but most impor- 
tant process, as has already been remarked, can likewise be 
explained in a purely physical manner, either as a chemical 
deposit, or as a physical condensation in the. uppermost 
stratum of the masa, or as a secretion. One of the first 
processes of adaptation effected by the Moneron originating 
by spontaneous generation must have been the condensation 
of an external crust, which as a protecting covering shut in 
the softer interior from the hostile influences \9f the outer 
world. Assoon as, by condensation of the homogeneous 
Moneron, a cell-kernel arose inthe interior, and a membrane 
arose on the surface, all the fandamental parts of the wit 
were furnished, out of which, by infinitely manifold repeis{ 
tion and combination, as attested by actual observation. th 
body of higher organisms is constructed. i 

As bas already been mentioned, our whole understanding 
of an organism resta upon the cell tkeory established thirty 
years ago by Schleiden and Schwann. According to it 
every organism is either å simple cell or a cell-community, 2 
a republic of closely ccnnected cells. 4 
vital phenomena of evey organism are the collective result 
of the forms and vital phenomena of all. the single cells of 
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All the forms and 
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which it is composed. By the recent progress of the celi 
theory it has become necessary to give the elementary 
organisms, that is, the ‘‘ organic” individuals of the firet 
order, which are usually designated as cells, the more gen- 
eral and more suitable name of form-units, or plastids. 
Among these form-units we distinguish two main groups, 
namely, the cytods and the genuine cells. The cytods are, 
like the Monera, pieces of plasma without a kernel, Cells, 
on the other hand, are pieces of plasma containing a kernel 
or nucleus. Each of these two main groups of plastids is 
again divided into two subordinate groups, according as 
they possess or do not possess an external covering (skin, 
shell, or membrane), We may accordingly distinguish the 
following four grades or species of plastids, namely: 
i. Simple cytods; 2. Encased cytods; 3. Simple cells; 4, 
Encased cells (Gen. Morph, i, 269-.289.) 

Concerning the relation of these four forms of plastids to 
spontaneous generation, the following is the most probable: 
1, The simple eytods (Gymnocytoda), naked particles of 
plasma without kernel, like the still living Monera, are the 
only plastids which directly come into existence by spon- 
taneous generation, 2, The enclosed cytods (Lepocytoda), 
particles of plasma without kernel, which are surrounded by 
a covering (membrane or shell), arose out of the simple 
cytods either by the condensation of the outer layers of 
plasma, or by the secretion ofa covering. 3. The simple 
cells (Gymnocyta), or naked cells, particles of plasma with 
kernel, but without covering, arose out of the simple cytods 
by the condensation of the innermost particles of plasma 
into a kernel, or nucleus, by differentiation of a central 
kernel and peripheral cell-substauce. 4. The enclosed ceils 
(Lepocyta), or testaceous cells, particles of plasma with 
kernel and an outer covering (membrane or shell), arose 
either out of the enclosed cytods by the formation of a ker- 
nel, or out of the simple cells by the formation of a mem- 
brane. <All the other forms of form-units, or plastids, met 
with, besides these, have only subsequently arisen out of 
these four fundamental forms by natural selection, by de- 
scent with adaptation, by differentiation and transformation 

By this theory of plastids, by deducing all the different 
forms of plastids, and hence, also, all organisms composed 
of them, from the Monera, we obtain a simple and natural 
connection in the whole series of the development of nature. 
The origin of the first Monera by spontaneous generation 
appears to us as a simple and necessary event in the process 
of the development of the earth. We admit that this proc 
ess, as long as it is not directly observed or repeated by 
experiment, remains a pure hypothesis. But I must again 
say that this hypothesis is indispensable for the consistent 
completion of the non-miraculous history of creation, that 
it has absolutely nothing forced or miraculous about it, and 
that certainly it can never be postively refuted. {It must be 
taken into consideration that the process of spontaneous 
generation, even if it still took place daily and hourly, would 
in any case be exceedingly difficult to observe and establish 
with absolute certainty as such. With regard to the 
Monera, we find ourselves placed before the following 
alternative : either they are actually directly derived from 
pre-existing, or ‘‘created,” most ancient Monera, and in 
this case they would have had to propagate themselves un- 
changed for many millions of years, and to have maintainéd 
their original form of simple particles of plasma ; or, the 
present Monera have originated much later in the course of 
the organic history of the earth, by repeated acts of spon- 
taneous generation, and in this case spontaneous generation 
may take place now as well as then. The latter supposition 
has evidently mùch more probability on its side than the 
former. 

It we do not accept the hypothesis of spontaneous genera- 
tion, then at this one point of the history of development we 
must have recourse to the miracle of a supernatural creation. 
The Creator must have created the first organism, or a few 
first organisms, from which all others are derived, and as 
such he must have created the simplest Monera, or primeval 
cytods, and given them the capability of developing further 
in a mechanical way. I leave it to each one of my readers 
to choose between this idea and the hypothesis of sponta- 
neous generation, To me the idea that the Creator should 
have in this one point arbitrarily interfered with the regular 
process of development of matter, which in all other cases 
proceeds entirely without his interposition, seems to be just 
as unsatisfactory to a believing mind as to a scientific intel- 
lect. If, on the other hand, we assume the hypothesis of 
spontaneous generation for the origin of the first organisms, 
which in consequence of reasons mentioned above, and 
especially in consequence of the discovery of the Monera, 
has lost its former difficulty, then we arrive at the establish- 
ment of an uninterrupted natural connection between the 
development of the earth and the organisms produced on it, 
and, in this last remaining lurking-place of obscurity, we 
can proclaim the wnity of all Nature, and the unity of her laws 
of Development (Gen. Morph. i, 164). 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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IGNORANCE once covered the land like a pall, and Na- 
ture’s preachers discoursed for ages to deaf souls. The 
thought, as it slowly rounded itself in man’s brain, had no 
power of projection from the mind that gave it birth, but 
lay there shrouded, and died with its possessor. By the 
development of his inherent nature, man grew into speech, 
formed signs for sounds, shaped the reed, and then the 
feather that dropped from a passing bird’s wing ; from the 
waving flag by the river side, first, and then from a nation’s 
tatters, brought forth paper, and made the wisdom of one 
the property of the many. He ransacked the sunless caves, 
and brought to light the iron and the lead, and formed the 
printing-press, the multiplier of thought, the long-wished 
for lever that moves the world.— Wm. Denton. 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization, | human slavery accustomed the people of this coun- 


BY E. F. UNDERWOOD. 


CONTINUED. | 


We will now turn our attention to the condition influence 

a ous p 2 ? 

of the world when Christianity began its career, ' 
and up to the time that it commenced to exert a! 


general influence in the Roman Empire. 

At the very outset we shall be confronted with! 
the statement that when Christ appeared, and during 
the continuance of pagan influence, the moral and 
religious condition of the Empire was lamentable ;' 
that gladiatorial exhibitions in which men were alain 
for mere pleasure were common ; that slavery of! 
the most terrible form was general, and cruelty and 
barbarity toward the slaves was the rule; that the 
condition of woman was one of extreme degradation; 
that concubinage and prostitution prevailed every- 
where ; that suicide was common ; that religion was 
a puerile superstition which favored the looseness 
and licentiousness of the times ; that the world was 
rapidly going into barbarism, and that in its con- 
dition was presented an irrefutable argument in 
favor of the necessity of a revelation from God to 
prevent the extinction of every vestige of virtue in 
the world. 

I reply that these representations, so often made, 
convey to the mind unacquainted with the period to 
which they refer a very erroneous impression as to 
the state of society and the condition of the Empire 
under paganism. 

It is true that gladiatorial exhibitions disgraced 
Rome in the most brilliant periods of her history. 
But it is neither just nor fair to allude to this aspect 
of Roman life as an illustration of insensibility to 
suffering or of want of humanity. characteristic of 
the times. This brutalizing amusement was, it 
should be remembered, an anomaly in Roman civiliza- 
tion. The gladiatorial shows were orginally human 
sacrifices performed at the tombs of the great, to 
appease the manes of the dead. After losing their 
religious significance, they were still kept up as a 
means of encouraging a military spirit among the 
people, by presenting before them frequently spec- 
tacles of courageous death. They thus became a 
custom, the propriety of which the people never 
stopped to consider, and sanctioned as they were by 
age, and rendered familiar to the people, they were 
witnessed with pleasure, when spectacles no more 
barbarous but unconsecrated by age would have 
excited their commisseration and called forth an 
indignant protest. Numerous illustrations might be 
given of the humanity of the age, in striking con- 
trast to the apparent disregard of human suffering 
and of the sanctity of human life, manifested in 
sustaining gladiatorial combats. I will give but one: 
It is related that an accident having occurred ata 
rope dance, in the time of Marcus Aurelius, the 
Emperor ordered that thereafter at such amusements 
anet should always be spread below the rope, to 
prevent the possibility of a similar accident in the 
future. 


All civilizations have their anomalies. Up toa 
time within the memory of us all, in our own country, 
human beings were dragged up to the auction block 
and sold to the highest bidder. The father and 
mother were separated from their children, and, if 
the interest of the owner demanded it, from one 
another. Marriage among the slaves was recognized 
by the master only so long as it enhanced the money 
value of the slave. Slaves escaping into the free 
States were caught and returned to their masters 
by the authority of the national Government. The 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that 
negroes could not be citizens, and one of its most 
distinguished and incorruptible Chief Justices de- 
clared that “the negro has no rights that the white 
man is bound to respect.” Christian clergymen 
declared that slavery was sanctioned and ordained 
by God, and for years the influence of the Church 
as well as the power of the State was exerted to 
sustain it, defend it, and perpetuate it in the “ free” 
republie of America. 

How glaringly inconsistent all this was with the 
general character of the American people, North 
and South alike ; a people whose hearts were touched 
by the appeals of the Greeks, the Poles, and the 
Hungarians when they were struggling for freedom, 
and by thé miseries of distressed Ireland when she 
was sufféring from famine ; whose hands have ever 
been open to the calls of suffering, from whatever 
quarter ; whose generosity and thoughtful regard 
for the unfortunate have been demonstrated by their 
establishing asylums for the insane, hospitals for the 
sick, and institutions for the poor in every State of 
the Union. A writer who should, two thousand 
years hence, endeavor to show that the people of the 
United States in the nineteenth century were devoid 
of sensibility or tenderness of heart, or regard for 
human rights, from the fact that slavery existed in 
the country and was sustained by the political and 
religious agencies of the times, would not take a more 
superficial or unjust view of the American character 
than does the Christian theologian of the Romans 
when he dwells on the horrors of the gladiatorial 
shows, and points to them as proof of the absence 
of regard for human life. Just as familiarity with 


try, especially in the Southern States, to ita revolting 

practices, and its age, established character, and 

supposed necessity and usefulness blinded the most. 
honest and conscientious minds to its real nature and 

so familiarity with the Roman combats 

and their existence for ages accustomed the people 

to view them without those feelings: of pity and 

indignation which such spectacles under other cir- 

cumstances would have aroused. 

There is another fact to which Christian writera 
make no allusion. In the first century, and even 
before it, there was a growing sentiment among the 
better class of society against these barbarous exhibi- 
tions. Some of the pagans denounced them as they 
were conducted in their time, while others, among 
whom Seneca and Plutarch may be mentioned, 
denounced the whole system in unqualified terms. 
‘While they possessed a fascination for the multitude, 
and were patronized by the fashionable and the 
great, as bull-fights have been in Spain eighteen 
centuries later, it is evident that they were, in 
spite of their time-honored character, viewed with 
regret by no inconsiderable portion of the Roman 
people. x 

In regard to slavery in pagan Rome, the repre- 
sentations of the clergy are generally based on a few 
extreme cases, related by Roman historians or referred 
to by Roman satirists, as instances of extreme cruelty. 
By no means do they give a correct idea of the con- 
dition or the ordinary treatment of the servile class. 
The fact is, the slave in pagan Rome was not neces- 
sarily the degraded being that he afterwards became 
under Christianity. “The physician who tended 
the Roman in his sickness, the tutor to whom he 
confided the education of his son, the artists whose 
works commanded the admiration of the city, were 
usually slaves. Slaves sometimes mixed with their 
masters in the family, ate habitually with them at 
the same table, and were regarded by them with 
the warmest affection ” (Lecky’s Hist. of Morals, vol. 
i, p. 304). i 

Although marriage among slaves received no legal 
recognition, it was sanctioned by custom, aud the 
separation of families was not common, as it was in 
Christian America in the nineteenth century: The 
Roman slave could own private property, and 
although by law it reverted after the death of the 
slave to the master, it was not uncommon for masters 
to gl their slaves to dispose of their property by 
will. By industry and good behavior a captive might 
hope for his liberty in about six years. The freeing 
of slaves was at times so common that it led to great 
confusion and danger. In many cases the slaves 
refused to accept freedom when it was offered to 
them, and the attachment of slaves to their masters 
was shown during the civil wars, when they stood by 
them in the most trying times, accompanied them in 
their flight, and exerted all their ingenuity and even 
sacrificed their lives to insure the safety of their 
masters. Speaking of the fidelity of slaves, Lecky 
observes, “ This was, indeed, for some time the pre- 
eminent virtue of Rome, and it proves conclusively 
that the masters were not so tyrannical, and that the 
slaves were not so degraded, as is sometimes alleged” 
(Hist. Morals, vol. i, p. 305). 

Epictetus was a slave: he was made free and was 
not considered unworthy the special regard and 
friendship of an emporer. There was, no doubt, 
much cruelty connected with the institution, yet ill- 
treatment of slaves was not the rule but the excep- 
tion. According to Seneca, the master who acted 
unkindly to his slaves was pointed at and insulted in 
the streets. . The application of torture to slave 
witnesses, we are informed, was extremely rare, and 
carefully guarded by legal restrictions. Even under 
Nero a judge was appointed to hear the complaints of 
slaves, and to punish masters who treated them with 
cruelty or failed to furnish them with the necessaries 
of life, Kindness to slaves have been inculcated by 
philosophers and moralists for centuries. Plato and 
Aristotle, Zeno and Epicurus, had enjoined it in the 
most earnest language ; whole pages of Seneca are 
devoted to showing the duties of masters to their 
slaves. But enough has been said to indicate that 
the common representations of the defendants of 
Christianity regarding slavery in the Empire, are 
quite incorrect. It is apparent, as Mr. Lecky remarks, 
that “the slave code of imperial Rome compares not 
unfavorably with those of some Christian nations” 
(Hist. Morals, vol. i, p. 308). 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Tanz good care of human nature, and you take good care 
of religion. Out of the best human hearts grows the best 
religion, as largest crops grow from the finest soil. Culti- 
vate, make rich, make broad, make sympathetic, make true 
and noble the souls of men, and you are sure to grow the 
noblest religion. Herman Bisbee. 


Le the ray of starlight that vibrates across the depths 
of space, and brings us Knowledge from some far-off lum 1- 
narty millions of millions of miles away, so the works of 
Philo have pulsated across the gulf of eighteen centuries of 
time ; and they say to us in the tones of an immortal voice, 
t The virtuous alone are free.”—d. W. Pike. 
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£ gal Argument. 


A Letter to the Officers of the Third Liberal 
. League in the City of New York, 
IN RESPONSE TO AN INVITATION TO ADDRESS THEM. 
nx BY T, B. WAKEMAN, 


.QENTLEMEN: I feel greatly honored by the invita- 
tion to address your Liberal League upon the ques- 
tions raised by the petition against the Comstock 
Postal Laws of 1878, which was so largely signed and 
priceana to Congress at the last session. But while 

appreciate the importance of the subject, I find 
that a public address would be inconvenient; and I 
hope that you will accept my answers to your ques- 
tions by this letter and the inclosed address at Fan- 
euil Hall, 

You refer to the petition as having been drawn by 
me, and “wish to know in what respect, if any, my 
views have changed in regard to it.” 

My answer is that the subsequent discussion, and 
particularly the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Matter of Jackson, have changed my views only 
to increase the conviction that the ground taken in 
that petition is the only safe one, unless the people 
are willing to give up their constitutional guaran- 
tees of liberty of person and of the press. You 
probably inquire about a “ change of views” because 
some have intimated that the petition was “hasty, 
ill considered, and ill advised,” Let me assure you, 
on the contrary, that the petition was carefully con- 
sidered and revised by several lawyers, publishers, 
artists, and others, Liberal and otherwise, before the 
responsibility, which was deeply felt, of sending out 
for signatures was taken. Although Mr. D. M. Ben- 
nett’s arrest was the occasion that called it forth, it 
was. not his work nor that of any one person, but 
rather of a committee of consultation to whom the 
matter was by him entirely left. The whole subject 
was then so thoroughly examined that I do not hesi- 
tate to say that no law case nor important phase of 
the question has been since presented that was not 
' before them. ‘The only important facts that have 
since occurred have been the conviction and impris- 
onment of Mr. Heywood under the law, and the 
decision in the Matter of Jackson, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States (by an obiter 
dictum) apparently sustained its constitutionality. 

Another impression should be removed, which is 
to the effect that the petition was sent out simply 
as a Liberal party movement, designed to aid one 
poa class of the people. It was intended to 

e above all partisan or sectarian spirit, purposes, or 
“ traps.” It aimed to combine a general public sen- 
timent so as to carry out the motives of those great 
souls who made the Constitution “to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
There is not a word in it that should prevent its 
being signed by any citizen, no matter of what belief 
or unbelief. 

It is a matter of regret that this petition, and the 
most important matter it presents, has been left to 
the management of Liberals only, and even among 
them has been made a subject of editorial rancor 
and rivalry by those who have failed to rise to the 
height of the question involved. It is only to such 
persons that it appears as especially a Liberal move- 
ment or a Liberal “trap.” This trap suggestion well 
illustrates the narrow-mindedness that is to be avoid- 
ed in approaching questions of this character. We 
are told that if you dare to oppose these laws you 
will “fall into the trap” of allying yourselves and 
all Liberalism with “obscenity.” But suppose you 
do not oppose them? Do you not then ally Liber- 
alism with bigotry and fatal betrayal of liberty ? . Is 
not the latter “trap” the worse of the two? But 
why turn this into a trap question? It is not a 
choice, between Scylla and Charybdis. Let us keep 
in mid-water and on the high sea, trust to pure mo- 
tives and the breezes of liberty, and “traps” “to 
the right of us” and “to the left of us” may be 
safely left behind to catch those who set or think 
of them. The Liberal party or sect, like every other in 
a free republic, will find its justification and victory 
only in so far as it makes for the good and welfare 
of the whole people. That liberty of the person, of 
speech, and of the press are the great means of effect- 
ing this welfare is the tradition that has come down 
to us associated with the names of Otis, Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Paine, and which it was the purpose of the petition 
to help to continue. The belief has been cherished 
that this tradition was embodied in the Constitution 
and its amendments, so as to make those liberties 
the fundamental law of the land. The question is 
whether these liberties can be “construed out” of the 
Constitution by Congress and the courts, while the 
people are blinded by appeals to their prejudices 
against Liberals or their disgust against obscenity. 

In the true point of view, this is not a question of 
obscenity, but of liberty. The spirit in which it is 
to be approached is found in these memorable words 
of Madison: 

“ It is proper to take alarm at the first experiment 
on our liberties. We hoid this prudent jealousy to 
be the first duty of citizens, and one of the noblest 


characteristics of the late Revolution. The free men 
of America did not delay until usurped power had 
strengthened itself. by exercise and entangled the 
question in precedents. They saw all the conse- 
quences in the principle, and they avoided the con- 
sequences by denying the principle. ‘We revere this 
lesson too much soon to forget it.” 

But as to the attitude and importance of the ques- 
tions involved, I think I could give no better answer 
than to send you a report of my address delivered 
at Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the 1st inst., at the great 
“ Indignation Meeting” there held to consider the 
violation of the freedom of the press by the arrest, 
trial, and sentence, under this law, of Ezra H. Hey- 
wood, the editor of Zhe Word, now published at 
Cambridge, Mass. I send this address, instead of 


writing further, also because its main points were 


most heartily approved by the large and intelligent 
audience that filled the old Hall to overflowing; and 
this approval gives it a weight beyond my individ- 
ual opinion, Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, T. B. WAKEMAN. 
August 8, 1878. ; 
To CovrrTLanborT Parmer, Esq., President, and 
Other Officers of Third Liberal League, etc. 
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Address of T. B. Wakeman 


AT THE INDIGNATION MEETING, HELD AT FANEUIL 
HALL, BOSTON, AUG, 1, 1878, TO REMONSTRATE 
AGAINST THE VIOLATION OF TAE FREEDOM OF 
THE PRESS IN THE ARREST, TRIAL, AND CON- 
VICTION OF. EZRA H. HEYWOOD, EDITOR OF 
“THE WORD,” AT BOSTON, MASS. 


Citizens of Massachusetis, and therefore by Birth- 
right Friends of Liberty: 


You have met indignant that one of your number, 
an editor against whom no man, woman, or child has 
ever complained of injury, who has not been un- 
faithful to the eld Commonwealth or the Nation, has 
been imprisoned, as if a common felon, by the 
United States. You come under a sense of wrong, 
as your fathers did, to this old Cradle of Liberty, to 
ask why and‘how this wrong has come and to con- 
sult as to the relief and remedy. 

The answer- i$ that the wrong has come from a 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
and of that very liberty the blessings of which our 
fathers declared, in its Preamble, they intended to 
secure by it to themselves and their posterity, This 
violation has come indirectly and ostensibly for the 
very worthy purpose of suppressing obscenity, Let 
me say at the outset, that I respect the motives of 
the persons who have formed the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and who have contributed to 
sustain it, but they have selected an improper 
“agent,” and used means unlawful, unconstitutional, 
and unworthy of them. Your President has intro- 
duced me as the author of the petition ‘so largely 
signed to have these laws in question repealed, and 
I wish, therefore, publicly to put my foot upon the 
libel that I, or others who have signed that petition, 
have so done as the abettors of obscenity or from a 
desire to give it aid and comfort. The question has 
become one of constitutional liberty and freedom of 
person, speech, and press, to which a few dirty 
pamphlets in the mails are as nothing. We are all 
agreed upon the question of obscenity—no one has 
a good word for that—but the issue is one of lib- 
erty, of constitutional liberty, and upon that we 
must take sides at once or it will be forever too late, 
People, however well intended, must not be allowed, 
to imitate the bear which kept the flies off his mas- 
ter’s head by smashing it with a stone. The im- 
prisonment of an editor for anything he may print, 
except libel, is one of the most dangerous stretches 
of power possible in a free republic, and worthy of 
our gravest consideration. We must, therefore, 
under the Constitution, look closely as to the means 
and purposes with which this deed bas been done. 
We shall find that the means are laws which have 
been passed by Congress; that by obiter dictum 
they have been sanctioned by the United States 
Supreme Court, and that in effect they take the very 
heart out of the Constitution. 

When next we inquire as to the purposes, the 
“ Agent” of the society which has procured these 
laws to be passed, informs us distinctly that it is “to 
stamp out the free press.” Iis words, approved. by 
the society, are these--I read from the last printed 
report of that society—“ Another class of publica- 
tions issued by Freelovers and Freethinkers is in a 
fair way of being stamped out. The public gener- 
ally can scarcely be aware of the extent that blas- 
phemy and filth commingled have found vent 
through these varied channels. Under a plausible 
pretense, men who raise a howl about ‘free press, 
free speech,’ etc., ruthlessly trample under foot the 
most sacred things, breaking down the altars of 
religion, bursting asunder the ties of home, and 
seeking to overthrow every social restraint.” | 

This purpose, so plainly avowed, is well illustrated 
by the seal of the society on the cover of their 
“ Report,” in which an author or editor is pictured 
as a miserable convict being shoved into a prison 
cell, while the grand and virtuous “agent” is mak- 
ing a bonfire of his books. Is not this a libel on 


a 


our age and century? or have the Dark Ages 
returned? Certainly we have here a new Index and 
Inquisition. Butif this avowal is not enough, here 
is a letter lately written to the W. F, Tribune, in 
which the “Agent ” informs us that “the work must 
goon.” This letter is a perfect picture of illiterate 
bigotry, and of itself proves that this “Agent” is 
the last person who should have been selected as the 
censor and inquisitor of our liberties and of the 
American press, if such an officer we must have. 
[The letter was given in a previous issue. | 

The danger of this work and these means and 
purposes lies in their alleged goodness, in their being 
represented as “ God’s service,” which we have only 
to recall the doings of Torquemada and Calvin to 
remember is too cften but another name for man’s 
‘woe, the more so, the greater the sincerity of the 
worshipers and the interest of their agents. That 
the majority are sincere as in the case of this soci- 
ety only increases the danger. In fact, in consider- 
ing this and all social questions, we must ever bear 
in miud the three grand divisions of society: 

1. There are the Retrogrades. Their ideal Eden, 
heaven, and hope for the race is to bring it back to 
some past state of society. They are mostly theo- 
logical, and always praising the past times; “ dau- 
datores temporis actt.” 

2. The Conservatives, who have great enjoyments 
or interests at stake, and wish therefore to pre- 
serve the present as long as they can, and then to go 
up and enjoy it all over again and forever in a heaven 
just above, but not much in advance of them. 

8. The Liberals, who are generally poor or edu- 
cated, or both, and therefore often very radical and 
progressive. Their heaven and ideal Paradise is in 
the future, for which they are always sacrificing 
themselves in the effort to make the present conform 
to it. This effort accordingly keeps them in con- 
stant conflict with the other two grand divistons of 
society, who have generally been in a large major- 
ity, and whose self-preservation it has been and is to 
stamp them out, or keep them in a serviceable degree 
of humility. 

Now, without recalling these divisions, we shall 
not fairly understand Mr, Comstock’s society nor the 
Supreme Court, nor the Constitution itself. The 
Constitution is, in fact, the first grand and success- 
ful effort in government to harmonize these grand 
divisions. As such it deserves ever-increasing won- 
der and veneration as the only plan by which the 
great antagonistic classes of society are practically 
made to codperate to the general good of the whole. 
The retrogrades and conservatives always combine 
and give stability to the national life, while the Lib- 
erals secure its progress and growth. The static 
and dynamic powers of society are thus each used 
and provided for. The conservative classes give a 
solid framework for order in the legislation and ad- 
ministration, and then the Bill ef Rights provides 
guarantees for liberty of person, speech, and print, 
which will permit growth, and so renew the order, 
and prevent a despotism or a Chinese civilization. 
It was indeed a great triumph of statesmanship to 
consolidate the States into a Nation for general pur- 
poses, so that they and their people should preserve 
their safety and liberty only the more securely under 
the general shield of the Constitution; but it was a 
result that the most advanced philosophers and 
socialists may now wonder at, to find social order 
and progress practically reconciled. To find order 
resting upon liberty, which constantly renews and 
enlarges order, even when it seems to fall. In other 
countries, as in France, for example, there has been 
little progress without revolution. The static ele- 
ment always seeks to “stamp out” the Liberals 
until social convulsions result, with all the outrages 
consequent upon repression. Do not think this is an 
idle dream or a glittering generality ; the Constitu- 
tion is its practical embodiment. By it the people 
and States join in establishing a government to ad- 
minister certain special grants of power for specified 
objects, but all for the general purpose of making 
liberty the fundamental law of the land, 

To illustrate, by coming to the very point in ques- 
tion, there is a grant among others, that Congress 
shall have power “to establish post-oflices and post- 
roads,” and then to this and all similar special grants 
there is one of the incidental powers “ necessary 
and proper” to execute them. (Constitution, Art. 8, 
§§ 7, and 12.) 

Now these are the only words in the Constitution 
on the subject of the post-office. It is admitted by 
all to be no general or sovereign grant, placing Con- 
gress in the position of the British Parliament. The 
only powers granted are such as are necessary, use- 
ful, or, as Chief-Justice Marshall said, “ Appropriate 
to the end ” of establishing, that is, of keeping in oper- 
ation the post-offices and railroads. One may well 
be lost in astonishment at the fertility of the con- 
structive faculty that can find in these simple words 
the power for the United States courts to sit upon 
the decency or the morality of Mr. Heywood’s pam- 
phlet, and to fine and imprison him, it might be for 
ten years, if it is found repugnant to the taste of the 
presiding judge. Ordinarily small fines of $20 to’ 
$100 (except for robbery or gross obstruction) are | 
found sufficient for postal purposes—just enough 
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to remind people of the necessities of tbe service. 
The framers of the Constitution, and those who 
adopted it, were exceedingly and justly fearful of 
two things;—the granting of criminal jurisdiction to 
the general Government, and the use of these “‘inci- 
dental” or implied powers. Congress was not even 
allowed to define the crime of treason to the United 
States, and the special crimes they could punish were 
expressly named, as counterfeiting, felony on the 
high seas, ete. 

For all post-office purposes these implied powers 
are easily ascertained and unobjectionable. But the 
point is, whether these implied powers can be used, 
not for any postal purpose, but as the authority for 
criminal statutes of the most terrible and yet indefi- 
nite nature, to effect what is supposed to be moral 
purposes. Can implied powers be used for purposes 
beyond the objects of the expressed power for which 
they were implied? Can implied powers become a 
source of original criminal jurisdiction outside of 
the ends for which they were implied as necessary ? 
Can the part exceed the whole? The requirements 
or “conveniency” of the postal department does 
not need nor require this extraordinary power. The 
post-oftices and post-roads have been run for a cen- 
tury without thought that they needed such powers 
or protection, The exclusion of matter lessens the 
utility and income of the department, and in so far 
frustrates the object of the Constitution. Exclu- 
sion has therefore been made hitherto only on ac- 
count of weight or injurious or dangerous character 
‘of the articles excluded, etc., on the grounds of the 
mecessity or convenience of the service. This is 
evidently the only true and constitutional ground. 


With the meaning of the documents inclosed the 


post-office has nothing to do, and if they have not, 
Congress has no authority to punish for sending 
them. The test of the implied power is, that it 
should be necessary or proper, @. e., useful and “ ap- 
propriate to the end,” 2 e., required to effect the 
object for which it is implied, and where this neces- 
sity ceases the power ceases, for it has no ground to 
stand upon. An implied power can never be an 
ulterior power. 

The case is well presented by Judge Story in his 
work on the Constitution in regard to the power to 
“establish post-roads.” Could Congress under 
this clause construct through the States vast systems 
of roads, over which the mail could be run, and thus 
make it authority for unlimited internal improve- 
ments? The answer is plain: Congress cannot use 
this power as a pretext to construct internal im- 

rovements, or to effect any other ulterior purpose, 
but it may use it when, where, and however it may 
‘be necessary or proper for the object of postal com- 
munication. 

The meaning of mailed matter has nothing to do 
-with the post-office, nor that with the meaning. 
‘There is no necessity nor “ conveniency ” of the ser- 
vice that is subserved by this penal law. Therefore 
it has no support in the grant of the Constitution, 
and it is a sheer, bold, monstrous pretext and usur- 
pation. 

It should be remembered that postal questions are 
far different in this country from what they are in 
England, where Parliament can do anything except, 
ag it is said, make a man of a woman, or a woman of 
a man; that is, physical impossibility is the only 
limit of Parliamentary power. There the power 
over the post-offices and people is comparatively 
unrestricted. But our general Government has on! 
the special powers granted in the Eighth Article of 
the Constitution and such implied powers as “are 
necessary and proper to carry those special powers 
into effect.” 

The simple and single word to “establish ” post- 
offices and post-roads was in no wise intended to 
grant to Congress the British ulterior power of 
using them after they were established for objects 
not committed to Congress at all, but specially 
reserved to the people of the States, by Amendments 
9 and 10. That no such ulterior power was ever 
intended is clear from history. One of the greatest 
difficulties in procuring the adoption of the Consti- 
tution arose from the fear of these implied powers. 
Every clause was. gone over and over in the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution, and in the Con- 
ventions of the several States, to discover how these 
powers might be wrenched to destroy the liberties 
of the people, It is very significant that no one 
ever then supposed that this power “ to establish post- 
offices and post-roads ” could be other than such as 
should be simply devoted to that end. Luther Mar- 
tin and Patrick Henry, who went over every word 
to find objections, saw none in this clause, and the 
authors of the Federalist (in No. 42) make their 
only reference to the subject in these few words: 
“The power of establishing post-roads must in 
every view be a harmless power, and may, perhaps, 
by judicious management, become productive of 
great public conveniency. Nothing which tends to 
facilitate the intercourse between the States can be 
deemed unworthy of the public care.” This plainly 
means that the postal power must be always, and in 
every way harmless, since it was only for the public 
“conveniency” of facilitating intercourse between 

the States. -Little did those patriots dream that a 


hundred years hence a grant in every point of view 
so harmless, would grow by construction: of.an im- 
plied power into a terrible penal statute that has 
nothing to do with the “ conveniency ” of the post- 
office, or of the people, or with facilitating their 
intercourse, but which seeks to prevent and limit all 
these for the ulterior object of supervising morality. 
Had the possibility of this ulterior power been sus- 
pected then, the Constitution would never have been 
ratified. Let any one who doubts it turn over the 
pages of Elliot’s debates on the Constitution (espe- 
cially the Virginia convention), the Federalist, and 
the second volume of George Ticknor Curtis’ “ His- 
tory of the Constitution.” j 

Thus, from the words of the grant and their his- 
tory, it is clear that no ulterior power of statute- 
making lurks in the “establishment” of post-offices 
and post-roads. | 

So this grant was understood and executed as’ 
“harmless” until 1836, when alleged attempts to 
circulate insurrectionary matter among the Southern 
slaves brought a message from President Jackson to- 
Congress on the subject of excluding such matter. 
from the mails. Mr. Calhoun was made Chairman 
of a special committee in the Senate, and the sub-! 
ject received careful consideration. He evidently | 
wished for the power to exclude from, and to super- 
vise the mails in the interest of slavery ; but to his! 
great honor, be it said, he saw and declared plainly 
that the Constitution did not give Congress the 
power, and he would not claim it. The most he 
could ask was that by the “ comity of nations ” the 
United States would restrain postmasters from de- 
livering such matter in the States which had made 
its circulation illegal. The question was discussed 
fully in a Senate of unequal ability, and even this 
limited restraint proposed by Mr. Calhoun was held 
by a vote of twenty-five to nineteen to be impossi- 
ble under the Constitution. (Con. Globe, 1836, pp. 
36, 150, 288, 237-9, etc.) 

In the debate Henry Clay said: “ When I saw 
that the exercise of a most extraordinary and dan- 
gerous power had been announced by the head of 
the post-office, and that it had been sustained by the 
President’s message, I turned my attention to the sub- 
ject and inquired whether it was necessary that the 
general Government should under any circumstances 
exercise such a power, and whether they possessed 
it. After much reflection, I have come to the con- 
clusion that they could not pass any law interfering 
with the subject in any shape or form whatever. 
The evil complained of was the circulation of papers 
having a certain tendency. The papers, unless cir- 
culated, and while in the post-office, could do no 
harm : tt is the circulation solely—the taking out of 
the mail and the use to be made of them—that con- 
stitutes the evil. Then it is perfectly competent to 
the State authorities to apply the remedy. The 
instant that a prohibited paper is handed out, 
whether to a citizen or to a sojourner, he is subject 
to the laws which compel him either to surrender or 
burn it.” 

Mr. Clay then proceeded to demolish the claim 
that, Congress could legislate to carry into effect the 
laws of twenty-four different States or sovercignties, 
and said ironically, “JZ thought that the only author- 
ity of Congress to pass laws was in pursuance of the 
Constitution.” 

To the question of Senator Buchanan, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to the effect that the post-office power did 
give Congress the right to. regulate what shall be 
carried in the mails, he replied in the negative, say- 
ing, “If such a doctrine prevailed, the Government 
may designate the persons, or parties, or classes who 
shall have the benefit of the mails, excluding all 
others.” 

During the debate, one of the safest of Senators, 
your own “ Honest John” Davis, said: 

“It would be claiming on the part of Government 
a monopoly—an exclusive right either to send such 
papers as it pleased or to deny the privilege of 
sending them through the mail. Once establish the 
precedent, and where will it lead to? The Govern- 
ment may take it into its head to prohibit the trans- 
mission of political, religious, or even moral or philo- 
sophical publications, in which it might fancy there 
was something offensive; and under this reserved 
right, contended for in this report, it would be the 
duty of the Government to carry it into effect.” 

The debate and vote on this subject were conclu- 
sive. For even the modified right claimed by Mr. 
Calhoun few voted with him but his faithful friends 
of slavery from the South, and James Buchanan; 
while with the majority were the great names of 
the Senate, including Benton, Clay, Crittenden, 
Davis, and—grandest of all, a name ever sacred in 
this Hall—Daniel Webster. 

The debate was, as I have said, conclusive. 
Through all the dark night of the slave power, 
through all the dread necessities of the Rebellion, if 
the mails were ever violated, it was without the 
form or countenance of law. The post-office, in law 
and theory at least, and I believe generally in fact, 
has since remained the common and impartial ser- 
vant and friend of all. cr 

I have cited this debate, and may recur to it again, 


for two reasons, First, because if you look at the]. 


s 


right, reason, and common sense of the matter, it is 
indeed conclusive; and, second, by one of the most 
astonishing legal somersaults ever turned, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has made this very 
debate bring out the very opposite conclusion to 
which the senators arrived. 

If we inquire how this result has come, as in the 
case of most of our social evils, we must remember 
the consequences of our civil war. Under'the war- 
powers of the Constitution the Government had to 
use incidental and implied powers to effect constitu- 
tional but extraordinary ends; and so, through the 


revenue, excise, postal, income, and other laws, a sys- 


tem of supervision of the people was inaugurated, with 
a network of artificial crimesand penalties, as though 
the Government could do anything that seemed to 
it expedient. After the war the habits and prece- 
dents it induced have, to a great extent, remained. 
In no other way can the extraordinary mass of legis- 
lation that this “ Agent’s ” society has obtained from 
Congress, and some of the State legislatures, be ac- 
counted for. These laws were, in effect, passed 
surreptitiously, The mass of the people never heard 
of them until they were being enforced. They there- 
fore have no weight as deliberate laws of the Nation 
or the State. They are the private Jaws of: the 
society which obtained them to be put upon the 
statute books without the knowledge of the rest of 
the community. In all cases affecting the people 
generally, the referendum, or at least public notice 
and discussion, is necessary to make the laws in any . 
proper sense the acts of the people or the nation. In 
1872 the society obtained from Congress an act that 
the tickets and circulars of ¿egal lotteries should be 
excluded from the mails under a fine of $100 to $500. 
When the power of the society was consolidated, in 
1876, they had the word “illegal” stricken out of 
their statute, so as to exclude all lottery matter from 
the mails, whether legal in the States or not. Under 
this act A. Orlando Jackson was induced by a decoy 
letter of this “ Agent,” under the false name of J. 
Ketcham, to send him a lottery circular by mail. 
The agent thereupon had Jackson arrested, indicted, 
and tried at New York, in the U. S. District Court, 
for sending a lottery circular through the mail. He 
was found guilty, and was fined $100 and imprisoned 
until payment. To test the law, his very ingenious and 
able counsel, A. J. Dittenhoefer, Esq., of New York, 
had, before the trial (there being no appeal from the 
decision on the trial}, applied upon petition for writs 
of habeas copus and certiorari to inquire into his pre- 
liminary imprisonment. The petition was denied by 
the U. S. Circuit Court, and so the matter was 
brought before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. ; 

Observe that the sole question, aside from the 
technical and very doubtful one as to the power to 
issue the writs at all, was as to the legality of these 
postal lottery acts of 1872 and 1876. The ground 
taken by the petitioner’s counsel was that Congress 
had no grant of power to pass the acts in question, 
and therefore they were unconstitutional and void. 
That was the sole and only question before the 
court; all beyond the decision of that question was 
obiter dictum. The briefs of the counsel on both 
sides of the case, which lie before me, present noth- 
ing further. The law of 1878, under which Mr. 
Heywood is imprisoned, was not before the court 
nor argued at all, nor was the effect of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution prohibiting Congress from 
passing any law abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press, or forbidding the seizure of property 
without warrant, upon either of these laws, argued 
or presented to the court at all. 

It was assumed by the court without argument, 
that lotteries and the “ press” must share the same 
fate, as though lotteries were the press, and not busi- 
ness adventures, and not included at all under the 
amendment of the Constitution securing freedom of 
the press. "i ; 

But let us now look for a few minutes atthe main 
points in the decision of the court. Mr. Justice 
Field of California delivered the only opinion in 
which the court is supposed to concur, At the start 
he disposes of the main issue of the oase, the only 
one actually presented and argued, by a singular 
assumption. It is this: Because the validity of leg- 
islation regulating what should be carried in the 
mails as to weight and form and postal charges, has 
never been questioned, and since such regulations 
have varied from time to time, therefore he infera, 
“The power possessed by Congress embraces the 
regulation of the entire postal system of the country. 
The right to designate what shall be carried neces- 
sarily involves the right to determine what shall be 
excluded.” This begs the whole question ; for it 
assumes that matter has been excluded for non-postal 
reasons. Any argument from legislation and usage 
is at best of doubtful value, for time does not justify 
usurpation, but to be of any service whatever, it 
must be shown that the legislation and regulations 
have covered ends beyond and ulterior to the pur- 
poses and ways and means appropriate to the end of 
establishing post-offices and post-roads. The counsel 
for the petitioner claimed that for one hundred 
years,—from the foundation of the Government up to 
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The New Age. 
BY W. 5. BELL. 


The age in which we live is not only a new age, 
‘but it surpasses all others of the past in its higher 
form of civilization. Not that modern society pro- 
duces in every department more wonderful products 
of art or genius than were evolved by the civiliza- 
tions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, but that on the 
whole the civilization of Europe and America pro- 
duces higher social conditions, and on the average 
nobler types of humanity than have ever before 
been attained by the human race. 

We find many monuments of genius amid the 
ruins of the past, but as a general thing among an- 
cient people the masses were sunk into the dust. 
There was something brilliant in the culture of 
Greece ; her literature and art remain still instinct 
with life and beauty. 

The world has not yet ceased to turn its eyes to- 
wards the land of Phideas and Demosthenes in 
search of beauty and eloquence, and to Rome, the 
martial conqueror of the world, for lessons, courage, 
and civillaw. But the love of the beautiful, as de- 
veloped by Greece, and the lofty courage of Rome, 
together with her civic institutions, were more showy 
and dazzling than humane or progressive. 

The culture of Greece was the result in a large 
measure of her geographical position. She dwelt 
under a sunny sky. Her coast was washed on three 
sides by commercial seas, which led far inland by 
bays and rivers. The Greeks were a maritime peo- 
ple. Commerce developed her naval force, and thus 
she became a ruler of the seas. Hence her activity, 
courage, and wealth, the necessary elements of a 
powerful civilization. 

The lovely climate developed the taste for the 
beautiful. 

Mr. Buckle has clearly pointed out that the “as- 
pects of nature,” the mountains and plains, the 
seas and deserts, the snow-capped peaks, and the 
tropical garden lands, all have a tendency to de- 
velop certain characteristics in their inhabitants. 

The mountains always produce a hardy and brave 
people, while the milder climates produce softer 
races. Hence we find in the temperate climate the 
highest form of civilization. Whatever form an- 
cient civilization assumed, it possessed no spirit of 
progress. Change was an evil. Everything was 
permanent, and such a thing as altering the well- 
established laws or institutions was not thought of. 
“The law of the Medes and Persians which altereth 
not,” displays that most universal spirit of ancient 
people to be opposed to change. The Egyptians 
had no more thought of changing or modifying their 
religion than they had of overthrowing the pyra- 
mids. The Chinese, with their caste system, are fit 
illustrations of a non-progressive people. Every- 
thing is to-day with them as it was a thousand years 
ago, and as it will be in a thousand to come if they 
are to remain by themselves. But they cannot. ‘The 
diffusive spirit of the new age cannot only find Liv- 
ingston in the wilds of Africa, but it can and will 
find the North Pole, and it will also in time stir and 
stimulate China from center to circumference with 
the spirit of progress. 

In these older forms of civilization the individual 
was lost sight of, all members of society exerted for 
the State, for the king and priest. The people had 
no rights which kings or priests were bound to re- 
spect. In those times the people did not talk of 
“rights,” of “equal rights,” but of customs and 
service, of usages, traditions, and “sacred things.” 
Nor did Christianity seek to greatly modify this 
common sentiment. The Church began its career 
of tyranny by preaching on the duty of obedience, 

ersonal submission, contentment, and resignation. 
Wives were to be subject to their husbands “in 
everything.”- Slaves were to obey uncomplainingly, 
their masters, and count their masters “ worthy of 
all honor,” and citizens were to be subject unto the 
powers that be, for they were “ordained of God.” 
Kings and tyrants then ruled by divine right, and 
priests gathered: in the money into the treasury of 
the Lord, and the poor people perished because they 
had no rights which gods or priests felt bound to 
respect. 

How changed is all this now in most enlightened 
nations. Man has become an individual demanding 
and winning his rights. Pretty soon there will be 
another individual, a woman, who shall struggle up 
to this higher plane of hamanity, and secure her 
rights. Already rulers admit the authority and 
rights of the people. We no longer hear of the 
“divine right of kings” to rule the people, but 
everywhere the immortal words of the immortal 
Lincoln are reéchoed, “Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” Kings and presi- 
dents now condescendingly acknowledge themselves 


“ public servants.” 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
OO OO 


in proportion as we perceive and embrace the truth do 
we become meek, heroic, magnanimous, divine.— Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison. 


The Modern Story of the Forty Thieves. 


WRITTEN FOR CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH. 


BY MRS. EMMA ESTABROOK. 

Once upon a time, in a little village, there lived two 
brothers. Frank, the elder, was considered by far the 
smarter of the two. He could trade off more knives with 
broken blades, could get through more lessons without 
study, and out of more scrapes without punishment than 
any three boys of the same siza in school. In fact, he was 
a regular little scamp ; and what seemed so strange, instead 
of being made to see the meanness of such tricks, he was 
allowed to think them an evidence of smartness. Frank 
would never have to work for his living. Oh, no! he was 
too smart for that; while George, good, honest George, 
had come to think himself quite inferior to his brilliant 
brother. And if at times there did come a feeling of resent- 
ment at the injustice done him, it was instantly suppressed, 
for George was generous as well as just. 

Both brothers attended the same school, keeping about 
equal in their studies, for though George was the younger 
of the two, he had early acquired the habit of close appli- 
cation, and a lesson once learned was never forgotten. 
Both boys passed a creditable examination, George espe- 
cially ; but people showed their usual discrimination. 

Time passed on. George entered a large manufactory as 
apprentice. Frank tried law, then medicine, then clerking ; 
but law was too confining, medicine was so stupid, and 
in the store they actually expected him to pack bundles 
like any chore boy. Then, too, about this time he was 
becoming ‘‘ interested ” in a certain young lady. 

We will pass over this interesting period of his life, 
simply sayivg that he displayed the usual earnestness in 
making a fool of himself. In due time he was married ; and 
through the influence of his father-in-law partly, and his 
father-in-law’s money particularly, he became partner in a 
large retail store. At first he lived solely for pleasure, his 
father-in-law’s money proving the ‘‘ Open sesame” which 
admitted hin to the highest and most aristocratic circles. 

Then came a change.. He began to realize the immense 
power of money combined with apparent respectability, 
and from being a careless, selfish man he became grasping 
and avaricious. He now began to display the same genius 
for trade which characterized him as a boy. He fairly 
astonished the older members hy his aptness in disposing of 
damaged goods, In the course of time he became sole 
proprietor ; joined the chureh, rented the costliest pew, 
gave liberally to foreign missions (having the subscription 
lists published), and in fact became a “pillar of the 
church.” And if the woman who did the family washing 
for fifty cents a week did have her doubts as to the genuine. 
ness of his religion, what did it matter? Was he so very 
different from other church members? If he was not 4 
Christian, then who was ? 

About this time he became possessed of several thousand 
dollars surplus capital. Casting about for a good invest- 
ment, and being a Christian, and therefore a philanthropist, 
he decided on a savings bank, where poor people might 
deposit their hard-earned wages instead of squandering 
them in comforts for-themselves and families. He at once 
formed a company of forty of the socalled best men and 
pillara of some church. Well, the Bank, or the House of 
the Forty Thievyes—it doesn’t matter which you call it, 
they being one and the same—was established, received the 
usual amount of deposits, ran the usual length of time, and 
came to the usual end. One morning a placard was placed 
in the window bearing the simple yet dread word, FAILED. 

The news spread rapidly. Frantic men and women 
rushed to the bank demanding their money. They.were 
told, with many deprecating waves of the hand, that it was 
asad business, very sad; but no one was to blame; that 
everything possible should be done, even to sacrificing per- 
sonal property, to satisfy their just demands; and would 
they quietly disperse until such time as a settlement could 
be made? So they went away—what else could they do— 
and after a while, when the excitement had given place to 
aduli despair, a settlement was made of twenty cents on 
the dollar. 

Most of the men went bravely to work again, some few 
took to drinking, two committed suicide, while the Forty 
Thieves published a card stating that ‘‘a train of unforseen 
circumstances, providential no doubt, had combined to 
cause the failure of the bank.” They then gracefully retired 
to private life, until such time as they might safely come 
before the public again. 

Meanwhile George, too, had found the '‘ Open sesame ;” 
but with him it was brains, not money, which opened all 
doors. From being an apprentice he had risen to be in- 
ventor and manufacturer of a celebrated motive power. 
But as I have already made my story too long, I will not 
stop to follow George through the successive steps which 
raised him to his present position, But I must relate one 
event or series of events which exerted a powerful influence 
over his subsequent life. 
was beginning to be recognized in social circles, there oc- 
curred one of those periodical revivals of religion, and at 
this particular time George became very much interested in 
religious matters. Going home one evening after an inter- 
view with one of those zealous but indiscreet young con- 
verts, he resolved to investigate the matter, and, if needs he, 
to change his whole course of life; though, to teli the truth, 
he could not see why a change of heart should be so very 
necessary in his case. ; 

Taking down the Bible. witha litile guilty flush at his 
long neglect, he began to read here and there, when he 
chanced to come across a verse which instantly arrested his 
attention. It was this: 

“Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” 

He looked again. Yes, there it was; nothing conld be 


At the time when his influence | 


plainer. He fell into a deep study ; the open book on his 
lap, his eyes fixed on vacancy. Presently he arose, and 
going into the sitting-room, where his wife was quietly at 
work, he went up to her and placed his arm about her, say- 
ing, “Annie, I’ve been thinking how much more we might 
do for others if we would.” 

“ Yes, George,” said she; “the suffering among the poor 
is dreadful. See; I am making this for poor Mra. Jones. 
You know she has no one to help her, now her son is dead.” 

George drew her a little closer, saying, ‘‘I see you don’t 
need a change of heart, little wife.” 

Bhe looked up surprised, asking what he meant; but 
George only langhed and began talking of other things. 
The next day he was again interviewed by the zealous 
young convert, and from a simple difference of opinion as 
to what religion really was, there arose a serious quarrel. 
To be brief, George was made the subject of sermons, 
and prayer-meetings were called for his especial benefit. But 
the Lord was either satisfied with George’s views, or else 
thought him too far gone in sin, Most of the church mem- 
bers took the latter view of the case. 

But true worth and honesty are bound to conquer in the 
end, and so it was in George’s case. Meanwhile his busi- 
ness steadily increased, Strange how the Lord prospers 
the wicked. Now, a few years before the failure of the 
bank, George had been persuaded into investing in stock, 
80 he lost heavily, When the news of the failure came, 
and he became aware of the true state of affairs, he went 
home very thoughtful and had a long talk with his wife, 
which resulted in their giving up several plans and giving 
the money so saved to the relief of those who could least 
bear the loss of the fruits of years of self-denial. This was 
done very quietly ; but such things will leak out. Frank 
said he always knew George was a fool. Envious people, 
who were themselves too selfish to imitate such an example, 
shrugged their righteous shoulders, saying they ‘‘ always 
knew George was-er-not exactly foolish, but so odd, eccen- 
tric, you know.” 

Now, I did intend to make George a governor and Frank 
president of an insurance company, but I know I have ex- 
hausted your patience, kind reader, so I will close my sim- 
ple little story in the good old-fashioned way, that is, with 
amoral, Yes; with two of them, and with “ They all lived 
happy forever after.” 

Moral No. 1: An ounce of brains is worth a pound of 
money, but the money helps the brains along mightily, . 

Moral No. 2: Whatever you are, don’t be a sham. 

Paris, Texas, 

te 


Liberty. 


How hard it is for the world to learn what liberty is! 
The conquerer and the conquered, the invader and the 
invaded, all claim alike to be fighting for “liberty.” In 
the late war the South, with a population half slaves, and 
the North, with her hosts invading and desolating the South 
for the declared purpose of a coerced union of the States, 
claimed to be fighting for the blessings of liberty and free 
government. The revolutionists of 1776 were called rebels; 
with success, they are now deemed patriots. The revolu- 
tionists of 1861 were called rebels; with defeat, they are now 
deemed traitors. Bo you see the character cf the term 
‘rebel ” depends upon success and whose ox is gored. But, 
exclaims one, ‘‘ The South had no cause to rebel.” That is 
what England said to Ireland, and Scotland, and the Prov- 
inces. That is what Russia said to Poland, and Spain to 
Cuba. That is what the oppressor always says to the 
oppressed. Who should be judge in the matter, the ag- 
grieved or the aggressor? 

To me there are three self-evident facts embodied in 
natural liberty : 

1, Every adult person bas the right to perfect freedom 
in all things consistent with the life, liberty; and property 
of others. 

2. Whatever two or any number of adult persons agree 
upon touching each other, no; other parties have any right 
to interfere with. 

3. Minors and the insane should be protected by human- 
ity from all that is wrong ; and the only guide we can have 
-in the matter is the voice of the majority, 

While the majority have the right to protect minors from 
what they think wrong, they have no right to force upon 
minors what the minority think wrong. I have no natural 
right to teach my children Atheism, Spiritualism, Mormon- 
ism, as truth ; nor has the majority, the public, or govern- 
ment, the right to teach them Christianity or any other creed 
as truth. Teach children nothing as truth but self-evident 
truths. All else as information; leaving their judgment 
unbiased when they arrive at maturity. With these views 
of liberty it is easy to see where I stand, from the question 
of self-government down to the ‘‘ obscenity ” laws, 

Everybody from Maine to Texas will tell you they 
believe in self-government, but it takes a mafority of the 
: people of the United Btates, the majority of a State, or at 
i least a district, to constitute a “self.” That is not self-zov- 
ernment at all, but makes the individual self dependent upon 
the will of some majority, 

The question of government or no government (aside from 
family government) belongs to the individual. He can give 
up that right for himself but not for posterity. The quality 
‘and conduct of governments belong to majority rule. But 
the majority should rule consistent with the natural rights 
! of the individual. 

In regard to the so-called obscenity laws, my views are as 
follows: Whether constitutional or not, they are contrary 
to liberty. The greatest liberty consistent with the rights 

' of all is the safest plan always. Protect the young, but not 
by abridging the natural rights of the adults. 
| What may always be poison to the mind of my child may 
ibe food for the learning of useful knowledge to me. The 
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world differs so in regard to good and bad, right and wrong, 
it is not safe to legislate for adults only concerning self- 


evident facts in morals, The government has no right to 


discriminate from a moral standpoint between printed mat- 
ter, pictures (sealed), or anything that is allowed to pass 


through the mails. Any one should be punished that exposes 
to public view or gives or sells to minors knowingly any 
kind of vulgar scenery or books. 

The law in regard to prevention of conception i is unjust. 
Prevention and abortion are very different things. One is 
murder, the other no more so than taking quinine to prevent 
æ chill. The self-harm it may engender should be left an 
open question, like the use of whiskey or calomel. Itisa 
private affair that belongs to the individual. I will go still 
farther (and in doing so I may meet the opposition of every 
reader of Tue TRUTH SEEKER. But they are my honest 
views, and he or she that cannot respect honest opinions 
publicly expressed is no Liberal). 

I see no consistency in condemning the nefarious practice 
of the Restell’s, when every physician in the land under 
some pretext or other, can do the same thing with impunity. 
Again, is it not the same in principle as selling rum, opium, 
tobacco, and coffee for any other use than medicine. Are 
not the users (unless minors) of the medicines, the guilty 
parties? - Yours for repeal, O. JONES, 

Mineral Springs, Ark. 


What Shall We Tie To? 
BY 8 P., PUTNAM. 


Ata ministers’ meeting, one of the brethern said that we 
had been ‘‘ browsing” over the universe long enough; we 
ought to “tie up.” To this we agree.. But the question 
arises, What shail we t:e to? What fixed spiritual material 
have we to depend upon? Suppose there was but one 
church in the world—the Unitarian ; that it was fully 
established ; what should we preach about from Sunday to 
Sunday ? Would some, or all, find their occupation gone 
unless there was something “to kick against ?” 

We might ask the same question of our orthodox brethern; 
what would they talk about if there were no heresies, no 
“gin ”? if there were nothing to pull down—only the work 
of building up ? There is enough, evidently, for a church 
militant to do ; but is there anything for a church triumph- 
ant? Will it ‘‘ browse,” or ‘tie up"? The fact is, we are 
all afloat so far as positive truth is concerned. The orthodox 
are just as unsettled as we. They can’t define their position. 
They can’t say what they really believe. They are only 
certain of what they don’t believe. They are sure of their 
denials, but not of their affirmations. They have tried to 
find “stopping places”; but no sooner do they get fairly 
anchored than off they go. The ‘‘ mighty stream of ten- 
dency ” will not let them abide. 

After all, the question is not, Shall the Unitarian church 
exist ? but, Shall the universal Church exist? Will the 
“spirit of the times ” finally hurl it upon the rocks, and its 
broken timbers, in the ‘‘ dry light” of science, be fit only 
for kindling wood? Will the * meeting-house” be turned 
into a factory, and its soaring spire be useful only because 
it teils the time of day and which way the wind blows ? 

We talk of the non-progress of the Unitarian body; but 
all branches of the Church suffer as intensely as ours. 
Everywhere there is disorganization, retreat, at times 
despair, All waut something to ‘‘tie to,” but can find no 
abiding place. The whirligig of time does not seem to have 
any respect even for the ‘‘safest creed.” The most 
ponderous doctrine, like ‘‘ poor Jo,” is obliged to ‘move 
on.” 

I do not think the Church can tie to any set of doctrines, 
or principles, or declaration of faith, or statement of truth, 
however simple. It can only tie to a function; to a form of 
practical work. Its function, its * post of honor ” to tie to, 
is the social development of the race under a bigh moral 
purpose, 

There are social developments other ways, by other 
means ; 
is the work of the Church. Morality depends upon socia- 
bility, or fellowship. Crime, or any sort of selfishness, ig 
anti-social. Everything, no matter how trivial, that brings 
men together in neighborly relations, makes for righteous- 
ness. 

But there should be a permanent moral effort in this 
direction. It should not be a matter of mere pleasure or 
culture. The virtue of the social instincts must be recog- 
nized, and these unfolded because of that virtue. The 
Church is set for this. It began as a mighty socialistic 
movement, and as such it must continue or die. It must 
get rid of other offices it has undertaken and failed in, and 
stick to this. It must help bring men together, not as pro- 
fessors of the same creed, but as members of the same body; 
as friends, neighbors, seeking in the communion of a com- 
mon nature for incitements to noble living. This was the 
strength of the Church in the beginning and jt is the strength 
of the churches to-day. All are drifting unconsciously into 
social organizations. The ‘‘creed” takes the background, 
and the parlor and kitchen-fire come to the front, The 
cooking-stoeve is almost on a par with the pulpit, and the 
cup of tea with the sermon. The congregations are begin- 
uing to feel that they are not simply to be ‘preached at,” 
or formally declare, ‘‘ We are miserable sinners”; but that 
they must talk with one another, shake hands, and be 
friends. 

People are not rociable enough. They are not sufficiently 
acquainted in ways of good-will ; though in ways of gossip 
and scandal the acquaintanceship seems to be quite thor- 
ough. But to do away with gossip and scandal as well as 
with coarser crimes, there must be a finer intercommunica- 
tion, not in ways of mare belief, but of common daily 
living. To do this with intent moral purpose is the office 


but to make men mora! by a more beneficent society | 


of the Church; and I can see no end to this brotherly and 
affectionate mission. 

Such is the function of the Church in the realm of the 
Known ; it is humanity. But in and through this it has a 
function as regards the Unknown, or ‘‘ Unknowable.” 

‘There are three attitudes towards the Unknown—indiffer- 
ence, fear, trust. The attitude of indifference is considered 
the proper. scientific attitude ; but only few can hold this, 
and they only at the expense of the highest movements of 
the heart. Almost all have the attitude of fear ; and, alas! 
the Church has too much insisted upon this attitude. The 
true function of the Church, however, is to maintain the 
attit of trust. This was the faith of Christ, and this is 
faith in him. We {are not to define ‘the Unknown, but 
simply believe in its essential goodness, its fatherhood. 
The Church bas failed in its definition ; it has made ‘“ con- 
fusion worse confounded,” and has well deserved the 
rebukes and sneers of science. The Church cannot tie to 
any fixed theology, Its work is simply to remove fear of 
the Unknown ; to proclaim out of the intensity of its life 
that the Eternal is Our Father ; that the underlying power 
whence all things flow, that holds life and death in its 
grasp, is a power that makes for righteousness ; that it is 
good according to and transcending our highest ideas of 
goodness, and that we can trust in it wholly, serenely, tri- 
umphantly. 

As men know more of each other in moral endeavor and 
intercourse, they will know more of God; through 
human communion we shall come into the divine com- 
munion, 

Let the Church hereafter cease to define or explain, but 
devote itself to the moral unfolding of men as friends, as 
brothers ; and through this moral unfolding it will show 
forth the Everlasting Goodness. Theologies are useful for 
the time being ; but we cannot ‘‘tie to’’ them, even the 
best. There can be no permanent “science” of God ; but 
there can be a life of God, broadening and deepening in the 
love we have for one another ; and out of man’s life to 
make God’s life, in perpetual admonition and onward 
impulse, is the ever fresh work of the Church—a work to be 
pursued in the “infinite patience of God,”— Boston Investi- 


gator, 


a 
Woman’s Rights and Wrongs. 

EDITOR TRUTH NEEKER: Unfailing in admiration of your 
courage in publishing the articles pertaining to the social 
and sexual questions, I have never found the time to ex- 
press any opinion regarding them. 

Nothing has seemed to me go great an outrage on the part 
of Anthony Comstock as the arrest of Mrs. Dr. S. B, Chase. 
All of his acts have seemed mean, but this one seemed fired 
with peculiar animus, and I felt it more keenly because I 
was so familiar with the ideas this woman was striving 
toteach. Any man who could read her “ Responsibility of 
Sex,” and not rise from its perusal a nobler and better man, 
must most certainly be one who has eaten orthodox garbage 
until all his wholesome nature is changed, reason a dead 
letter, and common sense a crime against God. 

First, let us admit that the charge is true, that Mrs. Chase 
did advocate the limitation of offspring by chemical check 
or any harmless preventive that places the natural functions 
under woman’s own control. Then Jet us approach this 
subject with pure heart and clean hands, discuss it in a 
manner befitting a subject so important as the birth of a 
human body to hold a living and (as I believe) an immortal 
soul. 

So long has man dominated over woman, that for her to 
dare invade the field of thought, and attempt to teach that 
she has any right in this direction, will cause every epithet 
of cruelty and ignorance to be hurled against her. 

Feeticide is known to be the prevailing crime with mod- 
ern women; the church member, the most guilty among 
the number; for Freethought has taught woman her own 
power, and Spiritualism teaches women that this is one of 
the most heinous of all crimes. The long, weary care, 
pain, and toil of childbirth fall on the mother, and by the 
frequent births of children any freedom or chance for mental 
culture is, in a great measure, debarred, and too often the 
sons, if not the daughters, outgrow the mother intellectual- 
ly. In the ever-widening field of knowledge women are 
steadily advancing; and all honor to that woman who shall 
say, ‘‘I am able to place even the limited power in the 
hands of my own sex of protecting themselves sinlessly 
against often enforced oe a a Mrs. Chase can do it, 
honor to her. 

This subject is beginning to attract attention everywhere 
where free thought is known; and just in proportion to the 
length of time it has been tabooed, so will it be the mere 
radically discussed. One Mrs. Besant, in England, this 
year, and a Mrs. Chase in America, will be tenfold increased 
in a few years, and women, free, can be no more enslaved. 

Men fancy they know every crook and turn of a woman’s 
nature. When was it ever the interest of the master to 
study the nature of the slave? And yet, during the exist- 
ence of slavery, if a man had been told that his slave knew 
his nature better than it was possible for him to know his 
slave's, he would have laughed you to scorn. It has been 
to woman’s interest to study man, for he ruled her destiny 
in all things. The true nature of woman has never been 
called forth, and when it is (and in her entire freedom it 
will be), man will stand awed before the creature over whom 
he has dominated so long. 

One of the very first difficulties to be overcome by the 


reformers is the false modesty that the Church has so long’ 


fostered in the bosom of its followers that it causes them to 
regard all as vile that is natural, and to lie to their innocert 


children about the very facts that it is a necessity for them | 


to know. We reap steadily the fruit of this ignorance, and 
it is this that the reformer is destined to overcome. Look- 
ing to the openness of discussion now carried on in many 


leading secular papers, and contrasting it with the prudery 
of twenty years ago, we have reason to feel hopeful of the 
future. 

The wisest physician has concluded that the best medi- 
cines to be used are pure air, exercise, sunlight, and cleanli- 
ness, The scientist and philanthropist, working hand in 
hand, will begin to discuss honestly with the people the - 
right propagation of the human race; not in advocating the 
theory of the stirpiculturist, but teaching the men and wo- 
men of the land that the sickly and infirm have no right to 
send into the world beings to be cursed by their infirmities, - 
and so aid in robbing asylums and hospitals of their in- 
mates; while they who are fitted to bear children can be- 
come large-hearted enough to be willing to love the generous- 
hearted and forbearing man and woman ‘‘as themselves,” 
and give of their children to be loved and cared for, and to 
beautify the homes of others. I know that to the well- 
taught selfishness of Christianity such a millennial condi- 
tion is undreamed of. But I am well assured that in the 
far future of a race spiritualized by the freedom of its 
women, there will exist a condition of society, and a spiritu- 
ally elevated race of beings, that the average mind of to-day 
can scarcely conceive of, and a monogamic marriage as far 
in advance of the present as is the present ahead of the old 
polygamous system will be a settled fact. 

The world moves, and we are striding on far and fast. 
The age demands a new morality, based on a nobler concep- 
tion of human duty. We are so inured by custom and habit 
to accept all that public officials do that we scarcely see, or, 
seeing, dare criticise, the vile acts of immorality and fraud 
perpetrated in our public service. ‘It is hard indeed to 
say in what shape the flerce future will come upon us, but 
come it will; for ‘when robbery is universal, violence and 
murder cannot be far away,” But in all the sadness that 
fills my heart over the ruin and decay of a once grand re- 
public, there rises a fierce, glad spasm of joy, a jubilation 
in the thought, It helps to free my own sex from the long- 
worn chains of past superstitions. Only the freedom of the 
slaves, and the slave elevated to the position of law-maker 
over her and her children, ever aroused the woman of the 
South to the fact that women were virtually slaves, without 
voice in any matter, though the tax-roll voted them million- 
aires, 

I thank God that I was rocked in a heterodox cradle, by 
the hand ofa man. He taught me to hate slavery when he 
was master of many; but, like all noble natures, he saw 
that it degraded the master even more than the bondman. 
He hated the set forms of creedal worship, for he saw in it 
a slave worshiping a master, and the brutal idea of slavery 
in any form was hateful to him. 

I know many will combat my ideas, in thought if not 
with pen, But there is truth, and time will prove it, that 
“when women cease to be weak, men will cease to be 
wicked.” One family is a type of 4 world. In my own, 
every member (eight in number) thinks as I do; and this 
goes far toward proving that woman is the molder of char- 
acter. Men are rendered strong by her strength, or mean 
by her weakness. Withdraw them from the Church to-day, 
and it topples at once to ruin. And yet what is their influ- 
ence, the influence of wealth, of fashion, and of display? 
We are so intoxicated with the earthly now that to dream 
of the heavenly seems little short of madness. But come it 
will, this ceaseless dream of mine; this ever-increasing 
thirst for the holy and the divine can be slaked at the infi- 
nite ocean alone. 

This life was given for discipline—to subjugate the brute 
nature to the spiritual, and grow higher and closer toward 
the angelic brotherhood. How many strive for this high 
ideal? Do they not rather bandage the eyes of the spiritual, 
and bow its head beneath the strong band of the lustful 
giant, force it to sit in the dim recess of the soul, and listen, 
with sighs of pain and tears of anguish, to the coarse jests 
of its brutal brother? Vain its soft pleadings to deafened 
ears. The syren voice of vice drowns the cry. But we 
wait; we wait. E, L. Saxon, 

e 
Suppress Vice but not Free Speech. 

There seems to have been a large and spirited meeting 
at Faneuil Hali, Boston, on Thursday night, to remonstrate 
against the imprisonment of a man named Heywood for 
circulating a pamphlet which advocates loose notions of the 
relations of the sexes, 7Elizur Wright presided, and speeches 
were made by a number of persons denunciatory of Anthony 
Comstock and his methods. While all good citizens desire 
a Vigorous suppression of impure literature, the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice would do well to move cautiously in 
suppressing works which are merely expressions of opinion. 
Touch upon the right of free publication, and hundreds and 
thousands of people become interested at once upon the 
side of the accused. The prosecution and imprisonment of 
Heywood was, in this sense, seemingly a grave mistake. It 
has given him and his pamphlets a notoriety and his views 
a circulation which would otherwise never have been 
obtained. The trouble is, that when an organization is once 
formed the superintendents and agents are under a constant 
spur to call attention to themselves and their work, and 
after they have successfully attacked really objectionable 
publications they are very apt to proceed against persons 
who only hold objectionable opinions. Then, too, the 
methods by which Comstock gets his evidence are not such 
as commend themselves to public morality. Tempting 
people to do wrong and then arresting them is not the kind 
of business any law-abiding community can countenance. It 
inevitably leads to abuse. The Society for the Suppression 
of Vice would do well hereafter to be more discreet in the 
prosecution of cases which bring up the right of free discus- 
sion, for by straining the law they only injure the cause 
they have at heart.--G@raphic. 


ee 


Human nature is relatively perfect.—4heodore Farker, 
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Mr. Wakeman’s Argument. 


Much of our space is given up this week to the able argu- 
ment of our townsmsan T. B. Wakeman upon the constitu- 
tionality of what are known as the Comstock laws. We 
hope every reader will give this argument & careful perusal. 
Mf they do, we think the larger number will come to the 
conciusion that the seventy thousand who had the temerity 
to petition for the repeal or modification of those laws did 
not commit a great moral wrong, A careful weighing of 
the argument will make it clear to most minds that a 
repeat vf those laws is what the Liberals of this country 
want and must contend for, and that those who passively 
or positively advocate those laws are to that extent working 
to fasten upon the necks of the Liberals of this country a 
cullar and chain of despotism and intolerance most onerous 
to be borne and destructive to the very principle of individ- 
ual liberty. 


pm 
The Meeting at Watkins 


Commences on the 22d inst., and will continue four days. 
The prospects are that it will be the largest assemblage of 
Liberal thinkers that ever conVened in this country and 
perbaps in the world. It is to be hoped that every friend 
of ruth and progress will. be present, at least a part of the 
time, who can make it convenient to doso. We hope to 
‘ meet thereand shake by the hand thousands of sympathetic 
friends. 

There will be many excellent speeches delivered there, 
and we are thinking of haviog them regularly reported and 
printed in book form, They will be highly prized by 
tuousands who wiil be unable to be present as well as by 
large numbers who will be present and will be more than 
glad to possess a copy of the eloquent speeches on that grand 
occasion. We have decided to publish those speeches if a 
sufficient number of friends and patrons will beapeak 
copies. The expense of the enterprise will be considerable 
and a goodly number of the books will need to be engaged 
in advance to justify the outlay. The time is now short 
before the Convention takes place ; let every person who 
wishes a copy of the speeches of that Convention send in 
their names at once. ‘The volume will probably contain 
from 400 to 600 pages and will be worth from $1.00 to $1.50, 
How many want it? Friends let us hear from you at 
once, 

or 
The Watkins Convention. 


Dr. J. M. Peebles will speak on “The Origin and Spir- 
itual Unity of all Religions,” at the Watkins Convention, 


Luther Colby, E-q., of Boston, editor of the Banner of 
Light, is expected 10 be present at the Watkins Convention, 


The Liberals of Wyalusing and vicinity met Sunday, Aug. 
4th, and made arrangements to attend the Watkins Conven- 
tion in a body. 

Mrs. Grace L. Parkhurst, of Elkland, Pa,, will speek on 
‘The Harmonial Philosophy,” at the Watkins Conven- 
tion. 


Mr. W. J. R. Hargrave, editor of the Freethought Jour- 
nal, of Toronto, Canada, is expected to be present at the 
Watkins Convention, and he urges the Liberals of Canada 
to attend. 


Tae Liberals of Ithaca will attend the Watkins Conven- 
tion by the way of Geneva. By the L, V. R R. and steam- 
boat on Seneca lake the round trip is only $2.50. 


Prof. William Denton, the geological Jee.urer, of Boston, 
writes of Watkins Glen ; ‘‘ The place you have chosen for 
the convention is a delightful one, and would attract a geol- 
ogist at any time.” 

The 8, G,and ©. R, R. will sell excursion tickets from 
Cornivg to Watkins and return for 75 cents, and from Ge. 
neva to Watkins and return for $1, to persons attending the 
Watkins Convention. 

The old-time Hutchinson family, consisting of John W., 
Miss Fannie B., Mr, Henry J., and Miss Lilly Hutchinson, 
have agreed 10 be present and entertain the Watkins Con- 
vention with their popular singing. 

Arrangements are being made for a grand social dance at 
the Opera House at Watkins on Saturday. evening, Aug, 
Ráth, the pr: ceeds to go towards the paying of the neces- 
sary expenses of the convention. 


Rev. A, L. Alcott a Presbyterian minister now preaching 
toa Presbyterian Chuich at Mansfield, Ohio, and who is 
fast ‘‘evoluting”’ out of orthodoxy, bas promised to attend 
the Watkins Convention, We hope Liberals will extend to 
him * the right band of fellowship,” 

Those intending to attend the Watkins Convention over 
the Northern Central R_R., the Philadelphia and Erie R. 
R., or the Penneylvania R R. should send at once, to H, L. 
Green, Salamanca, N. Y., fur the necessary order, 

Those who desire good rooms at hotels and boarding. 
houses at Watking better order at once, as they are being 
rapidiy taken by those going to the Convention, The 
t L-ke View House” and the ‘Glen Park Hotel” are two 
of the best, each of which has put down its rates to $2 
per day. Ouvhers are only $1, 
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the lottery laws in question, there had been no legis- 
lation or regulations except such as were appropriate 
to the end, 7. ¢ to the running and’ utility of the 
Post-office Department, and that the attempt to go 
beyond this in 1836 was found to be unconstitution- 
al in the debate we have referred to, and which he 
presented to the court. The learned Judge himself 
by the instances of “ weight,” “form,” “ postage,” 
ete., really confirms this, for all such matters are 
plainly appropriate only to postal ends. But he 
argues because Congress has regulated as to, these 
matters appropriate to the end, therefore it may do 
so generally, and as to matters that are not appropri- 
ate to the end ; that is to say, because Congress is 
authorized to include and has included certain arti- 
cles that conduce to the utility of the service, there- 
fore it may exclude others for reasons that have 
nothing to do with the service, but with certain 
supposed moral and religious ends. The conclu- 
sion should be exactly the reverse, for usage can 
only prove the legality of acts and regulations in 
conformity with it, not of those opposed to it. The 
fact is that the unbroken and unquestioned usage 
proves, as far as usage can, the conclusion directly 
opposite to the one drawn by the learned Judge. 

In order to sustain the conclusion he reaches, laws, 
decisions, and regulations, showing that from the 
adoption of the Constitution down, it had been the 
usage of the Government to go beyond the necessary 
and proper ways and means for running the postal 
department would have been in point; but no such 
laws or facts are pretended or found by court or 
counsel. From the opposite facts presented and 
even stated by the court, exactly the wrong conclu- 
sion has been drawn. The correct conclusion ig that 
Congress has power to exclude for postal purposes 
and reasons and for no other. All other exercise of 
power of exclusion is a sheer usurpation. 

The learned Judge having thus disposed of the 
counsel and his case in the way he should not, takes 
the whole case and more into his own hands, He 
does this because the wrong conclusion already 
reached by him brings him as he intimates into 
apparent, and as we think, into direct conflict with 
the Bill of Rights of the Constitution, known as the 
Ten Amendments. How, for instance, can this sup- 
posed power of Congress to exclude for non-postal 
purposes be reconciled with the clause, “ Congress 
shall make no law . . . abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press.” Or, again, “ the right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shal] not be violated; and no warrants shall issue 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to 
be searched and the person or things to be seized.” 

That the Constitution was never intended to give 
the ulterior powers claimed is evident enough from 
these and other clauses which are utterly incon- 
sistent with them. The learned Judge, having by 
reversed logic found these powers in Congress, finds 
them to be useless unless he can enforce them con- 
sistently with the Bill of Rights, “and here” he truly 
says, “the fdifticulty attending the subject arises,” 
But the same kind of logic is equal to the emerg- 
ency, and in this way ;—he finds rightly that sealed 
letters and packets are prohibited from being opened 
and searched while in the mails; also, that trans- 
portation and circulation of unsealed printed matter 
cannot be interfered with, for they are essential to 
the freedom of the press. 

These are sound and healthy premises, and we 
expect the only logical conclusion, to wit, therefore, 
Congress can pass no laws excluding such matters 
from the mails except for postal reasons, because 
such laws would abridge the freedom of the press 
and be void. i 

But again the learned Judge has drawn exactly 
the wrong conclusion. He says, “If, therefore, 
printed matter be excluded from the mails, its trans- 
portation in any other way cannot be forbidden by 
Congress.” 

It is difficult to imagine a worse specimen of rea- 
soning than this. The “ therefore” works exactly 
the other way. Because transportation and circula- 
tion through the mails are, as he says, necessary to 
freedom of the press, therefore Congress cannot 
abridge them or take them away. No other conclu- 
sion is possible. 

But the learned Judge, to get around his own absurd 
conclusion, adds that if Congress does abridge and 
take them away, then it cannot forbid the transpor- 
tation in any other way. This only makes the logic 
worse; it grants that the exclusion is an “ abridge- 
ment” and then seeks to obviate that conclusion by 
saying that Congress must’nt take away its trans- 
portation as merchandise! That is, the press, before 
and since the adoption of the Constitution, has cir- 
culated its “letters, newspapers, and pamphlets” by 
means of two hands—one, the mail, the other, as 
freight; now says the learned Judge, Congress can- 
not pass any law abridging the freedom of the press, 
which is its circulation, but if it does and so cuts off 
one of its circulating hands, it must leave the other. 
As though cutting off this right hand was no abridge- 
ment! The correct conclusion is that Congress 


cannot cut off either of these hands. Certainly 
leaving one is no excuse for lopping off the other. 
Every attempt to make sense of this part of the 
opinion must be hopeless. Shakspere needed but a 
touch of this reasoning to tinish the character of 
Dogberry, and crown his own genius as the poet of 
absurdity. : 

But one step in absurdity not only leads to an- 
other, but surely leads to unpleasant contrast with 
people who are not absurd. And so the learned 
Judge finds that his singular logic brings him into a 
position of direct opposition to the great jurists and 
atatesmen who had settled the question the other 
way in the Senate in 1836. He brings all of these 
great men, however, apparently over to his side by 
a legal somersault as absurd, false, and amusing as ` 
his former conclusions and logic. He says it is evi- 
dent that the views of these great men “were found- 
ed upon the assumption” that Congress had not this 
power, because the postal grant to Congress is exclu- 
sive, and enables Congress to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of newspapers and pamphlets over postal 
roads by any other way than by the mails. Now, he 
says, we will just turn back on the Senators and 
capture their ground by making this great court 
hold just the contrary of their assumption. “We 
don’t think,” he says, “that Congress possesses the 
power to prevent the transportation in other ways, 
as merchandise, of matter which it excludes from 
the mails.” Now, first, this is absurdly irrelevant, 
The only question before the Senators was as to 
postal transportation, and that is the only one in 
hand now. Transportation “as merchandise” ig 
entirely another affair, It belongs to commerce, 
which is under the control and regulation of Con- 
gress by another special grant. But in the next 
sentence the learned Judge grants the very ground 
of the Senators, to wit, that Congress has exclusive 
postal power, 7. e., power “to put down rival postal 
systems in the carrying of letters, newspapers, and 
pamphlets.” If, therefore, Congress excludes such, 
matter from the mails, except for postal reasons, it. 
can and does take away the use of the post-offices 
for ulterior reasons, which is the very usurpation 
the Senators complained of; and also it abridges the 
freedom of the press, which it is expressly forbidden 
to do. How-absurd to say Congress may do both of 
these things because it has not restricted commerce 
in freights. Mail matter is sent under the postal 
laws “for intelligence;” freights are sent as mer- 
chandise for entirely different purposes. News- 
papers, etc., “as merchandise,” may affect the junk 
dealers, but have nothing to do with the freedom of 
the press, Congress cannot gain the right to exer- 
cise ungranted and prohibited powers under one 
clause of the Constitution by declining to exercise a 
power which it happens to have under another 
clause. It gains no power to pass Alien and Sedition 
laws because it refrains from suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus. Yet one of these is as much related 
to the other as commerce is to the postal grant and 
service. 

The learned Judge does not say, but his argument, 
to be good for anything, implies, that the Senators 
denied the existence of this ulterior power only be- 
cause they believed in this exclusive postal power 
and did not have the wit to make this “ merchan- 
dise ” discovery. We may safely grant they did not 
make it, They were not equal to its incoherence. 
[t may be regretted that it was not mentioned, for 
it has the flavor of an Irish “bull,” and would per- 
haps have relieved the bitterness of one of the first, 
phases of the great slavery struggle. — 

But the position which the argument of the learn- 
ed Judge thus assigns to the Senators is not, in fact, 
correct, They founded their conclusion against the 
power of Congress to exclude for non-postal pur- 
poses not, only upon the exclusive character of the 
postal grant, but also, and chiefly, upon the grounds 
taken by every sensible man since, to wit, that the 
power is not included in any grant to Congress, and 
would also be a plain violation of the Bill of Rights. 
The argument from the exclusive power of Congress 
was but one, and only a minor, argument, although 
good in their hands, as we have shown. The ex- 
tracts already cited show that they took deeper and 
broader grounds; and extracts confirming it could 
be readily produced, from the same debate, to great 
length. Indeed, Mr. Calhoun himself finally said 
that the claim for this alleged power had been aban- 
doned by the friends of the President. 

Mr. Davis said, he “ denied the right of the Gov- 
ernment to exercise a power indirectly which it 
could not exercise directly; and if there was no 
direct power in the Constitution, he would like to 
know how they would get the power of the States—’ 
a legislative power at most.” 

Mr. Webster expressed himself as “shocked ” at 
the unconstitutional character of the whole proceed- 
ing, he said : “ Any law distinguishing what shall or 
shall not go into the mails, founded on the senti- 
ments of the paper, and making the deputy post- 
master a Judge, he should say was expressly uncon- 
stitutional.” 

He denied that there was any grant of such 
power, and Mr. Clay, as we have seen, was emphatic 
on this point. Any who doubt have but to read that 
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debate in the Congressional Globe and Appendix of 
1836 to find that the Senators took every ground 
except the absurd merchandise theory of this 
opinion. tape 

But lastly, this assumption of the learned Judge is 
amusingly absurd in its practical results. He makes 
the Senators not to have known what they were 
about to little purpose. He would then have 
obtained power to exclude “ the insurrectionary,” as 
now “the demoralizing,” matter from the mails by 
merely prohibiting Congress from passing laws to 
prevent its being sent as merchandise by express, 
etc.—and thus it may be sent to any extent. Con- 
gress may throw out of the post-office such “ objec- 
tionable ” matter as it chooses on any whim or fancy, 
but then, he says, it cannot touch the same matter 
expressed as merchandise over the same postal route. 

But if the same matter can be carried by express, 
why limit the income and utility of the post-ofiices 
by throwing it out of them under such terrible pen- 
alties ? Why should this simple difference between 
postal matter and merchandise subject the sender to 
ten years’ imprisonment? Mr. Calhoun doubtless 
did not think of this stroke of statesmanship ! 

Having thus wonderfully ciphered out the power 
in Congress to pass these ulterior laws, his former 
absurdities bring the learned Judge to the practical 
difficulty that they cannot after all be enforced with- 
out manifestly violating the Bill of Rights. He 
undertakes therefore to devise and advise how it may 
be done—information of especial value to the “Agent” 
who had the laws passed, and receives half the fines. 

The two ways especially sanctioned by this learned 
Judge are, the post-office decoy system, and the post- 
office espionage system. Two plainer violations of 
the Bill of Rights, two meaner outrages upon lib- 
erty, decency, and morality, have never been perpe- 
trated among our people. The learned Judge did 
not invent them. They are old instruments of 
the Christian Inquisition, but the “Agent” under 
these laws was the first to introduce them as modes 
of administration of our Constitution, and the learned 
Judge is the first in this country to throw over them 
the benignant smile of judicial approval. This he 
does in a very smooth and graceful way. He admits 
that it would not do to examine into “letters and 
sealed packages” without warrant in the search for 
prohibited matter, but he says these regulations “may 
be enforcedupon competent evidence obtained in other 
ways, as from the parties receiving the letters or 
packages, or from agents depositing them in the 
post-office, or others cognizant of the facts.” “ And 
as.to ‘objectionable’ printed matter, which is open 
to examination, the regulations may be enforced in 
a similar way, . and in some cases by the 
direct action of the officers of the postal service. In 
many instances those officers can act upon their own 
inspection, and from the nature of the case, must act 
without other proof, as where the postage is not pre- 
paid, or where there is an excess of weight over the 
amount prescribed, or where the object is exposed 
and shows unmistakably that it is prohibited, as in 
the case of an obscene picture or print. In such 
cases, no difficulty arises, and no principle is violat- 
ed, in excluding the prohibited articles or refusing 
to forward them. The evidence respecting them is 
seen by every one and is in its nature conclusive.” 

The “Agent,” who is also the special post-office 
agent of the Government under this law and decis- 
ion, operates a decoy system in this way. He sends 
letters of apparent approval for any article, paper, 
circular, or advertisement, and when received by mail 
if he thinks it is “ objectionable,” although the letter 
or packet was sealed, he has his correspondent arrest- 
ed and locked up, and if it is a lottery circular, or 
“offensive to the decency” of the United States 
District Judge before whom the Agent brings 
the case, he: as judge of the law practically 
orders a verdict of guilty, and may send the victim 
to prison for tern years, with a fine of $5,000, and 
there is no appeal whatever provided in such cases, 
and one-half of the fine goes to the Agent “ who put 
up the job.” 

- Or again, if you send any newspaper or printed 
matter, the case is worse, for in addition to the decoy 
system, this special agent, or any other “ officer of 
the postal service,” instead of being limited in his 
postal duty to seeing that the weight and postage is 
correct, and that it does nui contain matter subject 
to letter postage, has also imposed upon him the 
moral duty of censor of the press, that is, he is, 
“upon his own inspection,” to see that the printed 
matter is not objectionable, “as in case of obscene 
picture or print ” or in cases of lottery circulars, ete., 
etc., and if he finds that it is “ objectionable,” then 
“no principle is violated” in his “excluding the pro- 
hibited articles, or refusing to forward them.” But 
suppose you do not know or believe the matter you 
may have thus sent is “objectionable,” and so you 

o innocently to inquire why it has not gone to its 
Seatination ? Then the “agent” is waiting for you, 


. arrests you at once; there is no certainty that the: fallible man, under the most indefinite of laws, with 


delicate “ decency ” of a U. S. District Judge may 
not be offended ; then you may go to prison for ten 


years, under a fine of $5,000, and the agent is reward- and no appeal! As those who were present at the 


| trial and sentence of Mr. Heywood describe the out- 


ed for his diligence by half the fine, and you have no. 
appeal. . ee 
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This is the kind of work that was done in the’ 


cases of Lant, Jackson, Heywood, and others I could 
name; and the “Agent” is waiting for your indig- 
nation to subside to push on “the work” of “ stamp- 
ing out” the free press under the approval of the 
highest court in the land! `; 

If laws that have these results do not “ abridge 
the freedom of speech and of the press” how can it 
be done? How “secure” you are in your letters, 
papers, and effects, when you entrust them to the 
“ officers of the postal service ” to find that they are 
stopped without warrant, or taken out as a decoy or 
trap to get you into States Prison by use of them as 
evidence, and to enable the informing agent to get 
half of any imposed fine! Under this decision the 
pretense of safety of papers and liberty of circulating 
are worse thau vain, The very muniments of personal 
liberty are a snare and a delusion, for they are turned 
into instruments for its destruction. The story is 
that the garrison who surrendered to a Turkish 
Pasha were solemnly assured by him that not a drop 
of their blood should be shed. After the surrender 
he immediately ordered every one of them to be 
hung, and so kept his promise to the very letter. 
What morality is it that induces a Judge of the 
Supreme Court to keep the precious guarantees of the 
Bill of Rights in the same way ? l 

Yet it is in the name of “ public morals ” that this 
result is reached. He concludes by the consoling 
assertion that “the object of Congress has not been 
to interfere with the freedom of the press, or with 
any other right, but to refuse mail facilities for the 
distribution of matter deemed ‘injurious to the 
public morals.’” Then for the first time the hitherto 
undisclosed reason for going beyond the issue pre- 
sented by counsel and the case—the motive for this 
long obiter dictum—appears ; the learned Judge at 
last by force drags in the act of March 3, 1873, the 
one under which Mr. Heywood was convicted, and 
renders it constitutional as far as his word can do 
it by way of illustration, without its being in issue 
before the court or the subject of argument. To do 
this he quotes the main section of the law of 1873, 
and ther settles the whole matter in two sentences, 
which when we consider the importance of the con- 
sequencer, fill us with astonishment. He says: 

“ All that Congress meant by this act was, that 
the mail should not be used to transport such cor- 
rupting publications and articles, and that any one 
who attempted to use it for that purpose should be 
punished. The same inhibition has been extended 
to circulars concerning lotteries—institutions which 
are supposed to have a demoralizing influence upon 
the people.” 

All the learned pretense of “ reasons ” is here swept 
away. It is at last plainly avowed and averred that 
Congress has the power to exclude, and to run the 
post-oflice for moral and ulterior grounds, and for 
and on those grounds only to punish with any penal- 
ty it may name, even of life, any attempt to send 
any thing or publication through the mail that it 
may “deem” or “suppose” to be “injurious to 
public morals” or of “ demoralizing influence.” 

As our President said here to-night, if this is the 
law, the Constitutional Bill of Rights is not worth 
“two brass buttons,” nor one. “All that Congress 
may mean” by any other act will be to exclude 
“ libelous and seditious” publications, as under the 
Sedition Law, or “incendiary and insurrectionary ” 
publications,” as under Mr. -Calhoun’s law, or, as soon 
may be the case, ali “revolutionary,” “communistic,” 
“socialistic,” “destructive,” “riotous,” “ blasphe- 
mous,” “irreligious,” ete., etc., articles and publica- 
tions, just as, in its unlimited power and wisdom, it 


may at any time ordain, with penalties of fine and. 


imprisonment, or of life and death. And yet all this 
will have nothing to do with the freedom of the 
press or the liberties of the citizen! If you examine 
you will find that the First, Fourth, Fifth, Eighth, 
Ninth, and Tenth, which are the main Articles—the 
very substance—of the Constitutional Bill of 
Rights, are violated by these laws and this decision, 
and that if they are to stand, this Bill of Rights is 
not worth the paper upon which it is printed. 

But not only is the Constitution and freedom of 
the press and people overthrown by these laws and 
this decision; the United States courts receive 
thereby an unconstitutional, dangerous, and most 
indefinite enlargement of their criminal jurisdiction. 
The case of Mr. Heywood ought to bring this danger 
home to you. Our fathers feared nothing more than 
this. The United States courts were regarded by 
them as, in fact, what they are—foreign tribunals to 
the mass of the people. The judges sit for life, 
without responsibility to the people; few lawyers 
know the practice ; the juries are so selected that 
they are “packed” in effect if not by design. The 
districts are so large that even in the same State the 
accused rarely has 2 “ jury of his peers or vicinage;” 
and, most surprising of all, in this criminal class of 
cases there is no appeal whatever! Think of one 


the absolute power of fine and imprisonment, and 
even, in some cases, of: life and death, in his hands, 


rage, it reminds me of one of Judge Jefirey’s, trials, 


and illustrates well the dangers to which I refer. 
The Judge decided practically the law and fact; and 
when the jury hesitated, he wrung a verdict from 
them by a charge “in a roaring passion.” Two 
judges sat and gave the victim “a double dose” be- 
cause he had not promised to give up his constitu- 
tional right to send his pamphlet “as merchandise,” 
and would not repent of having sent it at all—thus 
acting, not even as officers of this infamous law, but 
beyond it and as executioners and “ confessors” of 
the new Inquisition. As Jefferson and Henry and 
Luther Martin said, ‘ The United States will be con- 
stantly gaining power by construction and the 
people constantly losing ;—judge you in which wa 
the balance will run. Where an inch is given an all 
will be taken.’ The lesson is that if you woald not 
have Liberty leave you she must be guarded in her 
home among the States and people, and not be trust- 
ed out to United States judges and officials. 

“But what,” says the “Agent,” like another 
“Statesman” of New York, who stole our money—a 
trivial matter to our liberties—he says, “what are 
you going tc do about it? Ihave the law and th 
courts, and the Supreme Court itself,” 

What we do, willdepend upon what we are. If 
unworthy of our liberties, we shail lose them; if we 
rise to the height of the issue, we shall place them | 
upon a firmer foundation than ever. Do not be 
appalled because the Supreme Court is against us; 
that may be the very condition of success. “Two 
things you can do when you are beaten,” said a 
famous New York judge to a young lawyer; “one 
is to appeal; the other is to go down to the tavern 
and abuse the judge.” But in the Supreme Court 
we are told there is no appeal, and so Faneuil Hall 
has been kindly granted to us by your Common 
Council instead of the tavern.—Think a moment! is 
there no appeal? Inu all great cases in a republic, in 
all cases touching the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple, who are the final judges of the law and the fact? 
Plainly the people themselves! The Supreme Court, 
being always retrograde and conservative, is almost 
sure to get on the wrong side whenever issues of 
liberty and progress are presented. They go for che 
old and for power, the people go for the new and 
Jor liberty, and in such eases they and their govern- 
ment have never failed to reverse the court. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon questions of popular rights and liberties are 
the Apocrypha of our constitutional law. The re- 
versal of them has almost become a rule. Let me 
recall a few prominent cases none can forget. 

Jobn C. Calhoun said that up to his day “only one 
great constitutional question had been settled, to 
wit, the unconstitutionality of the Alien and Sedition 
laws, and that question had been settled ‘against 
the Supreme Court.’” Judge Story sought to parry 
this thrust by showing that these laws were never 
really before the court. True; the Republicans 
knew enough to keep them out of that court, and 
thus to avoid an adverse decision; for decisions 
were, in fact, rendered in favor of those laws in 
every other Federal court. 

Then came the question of the United States 
‘Bank, Andrew Jackson said, when the decision 
sustaining the constitutionality of the United States 
Bank came, “Now Marshall has made his decision, 
let him enforce it.” The people sustained “Old 
Hickory.” The country was saved from the domin-* 
ion of a moneyed aristocracy, and the court’s decis- 
ion took its place inthe Apocrypha with the Sedition 
Law. 

Then came the slavery agitation. If this question 
of “insurrectionary matter” in the mails had come 
before the Supreme Court then, there is little doubt 
but that it would have registered the will of the 
controlling slave power. . 

Of the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave law 
and of all of its infamous details “the court had no 
doubt.” Then the Dred Scott decision—who can 
forget ? ` 

- Then the habeas corpus decisions against Lincoln 
and the war power of the Constitution; only by dis- 
regard of which decisions the Nation lives. 

Then came the first legal-tender decision, when 
General Grant, who had saved us from the rebellion, 
lost all patience and had to save us from this court 
by taking off two judges bodily, and putting others 
there who could see that the war-contracts of the 
Nation were constitutional and had to be kept. 

And now, at last, comes this Jackson-lottery-postal 
casein many respects the most insidious and dan- 
gerous of them all. 

What shall be, done about it? The decisions of 
this court always, of course, settle the cases decided 
as to the litigants. It is settled, for instance, that 
Jackson had to pay his fine to get out of jail. But 
that is all—uuless the people choose to let it settle 
more. The Supreme Court is a final legal tribunal 
in the cases before it, but not a final social, political, 
and, above all, not a theological, religious, or moral 
tribunal. It settled that Dred Scott was a slave, 
but the people thereupon decided that every other 
Dred Scott should be free. That the post-offices are 
decoy traps and under the “moral” espionage of © 
the officials is the ŝum of this decision. The people 
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Religion not History.—Continued. 
: BY F. W. NEWMAN, 
Emeritus Professor, of University College, London. 


So far Jesus might have spoken, unjust and ex- 
travagant as is the sentiment. If he had added, 
“From the first to the last martyr of righteousness,” 
that also he might have said. But what is evi- 
dently intended to express this last idea, is couched 
as follows: “From the blood of righteous Abel un- 
to the blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom ye 
slew between the temple and the altar.” These 
words Jesus cannot have spoken, if (as appears al- 
most certain) the Zachariah alluded to was slain in 
the war of Vespasian against Jerusalem. There is 
in the book of Chronicles a Zachariah who is stoned 
to death by order of the king, in the court of the 
temple ; but he was a priest, son of Jehoiada, not of 
Barachiah. (The king was in feud with the priests, 
having called them to account for the temple- 
moneys, and was himself killed in turn.) Also, so 
many alleged prophets or righteous men had since 
been slain that his name would not carry with it 
the thought evidently intended, “from the first to 
the last.” “ There is in Isaiah viii, 2, a Zachariah, son 
of Jeberechiah, of whom nothing further is known. 
But in Josephus (Jewish War, iv, 5, 4) we read of a 
Zachariah, son of Baruch. In Greek, Barachiah and 
Baruch would easily be confounded, as indeed Ho- 
shea and Je-hoshea are in Hebrew. As this Zach- 
ariah, son of Baruch, was slain fin the temple 
just before the final destruction of the Jewish 
State, a late writer might name him as the last 
martyr in Jerusalem, and ingeniously put together 
the phrase, “From Abel to Zacharias ;” but Jesus, 
who died a generation earlier, could not. Even so, 
it is malignant to say to the Jews collectively, “Ye 
slew Zacharias.” Roman cruelty drove the Jews to 
despair, insurrection took place, and each side was 
bitterly exasperated. Religion (according to the 
obvious interpretation of the law) forbade any will- 
ing submission to a foreign prince ; hence an intense 
combination of religion and patriotism raised up a 
sect of zealots, who became the chief supporters of 
insurrection. Under adverse war they went mad, 
and like the Parisian fanatics in the first revolu- 
tion, suspected of treason all who did not join them, 
especially rich men. Zacharias was rich, as well as 
a man of high, unsullied reputation. Even when 
they packed a jury they could not get him con- 
demned, hence two assassins killed him in the 
temple. There is no other man known in history to 
whom this verse can allude. If so, it shows how 
late, how ignorant, how rash, is the composer of a 
text passed off on us as sacred truth. From the last 
obstinate agony of this cruel war, Romans learned 
to abhor the whole Jewish nation. Christians (sad 
to say), though included in the abhorrence as spuri- 
ous Jews, have imbibed the same unnatural and un- 
just aversion for a people who at that time were the 
salt of the earth, who have even bequeathed to 
rama nearly everything in it that is valu- 
able. 

It is to me astonishing that any should be dull to 
the fact that the morality of even the more credible 
gospels is inferior to that of Paul; inferior, indeed, 
to that of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, and Cicero, in 
its very foundation. The core of sin is in selfish- 
ness; to deliver us from a pernicious egotism is’ the 
problem of pure morals. To teach that honesty is 


` the best policy is all well in a politician; the law of 


a State which is not theocratic cannot go much be- 
yond this. But a spiritualist who tries to eradicate 
worldliness by teaching what you will get in another 
world for your virtue cannot succeed. Selfishness 
does but become more longsighted,. Greek philoso- 
phers taught that virtue was to be loved for her own 
sake; that no reward was desired by the virtuous 
man but virtue herself; that to do a good deed was 
not goodness, unless it were done from a love of 
goodness. The good man necessarily rejoices in 
good acts, whoever performs them. Being delight- 
ful to him, they are an end in themselves, and not a 
mere means to something beyond; though they gen- 
erally do lead to further desirable results. Thus 
virtue did not need pleasure or happiness or reward 
as ‘fan appendage,” but had the happiness and re- 
ward in herself. The Stoics ran into exaggeration 
as to the necessary happiness of the good man and 
his superiority to external things. No error can be 
harmless, but this error was on the right side, the 
error of a lofty mind; and the tone of the collective 
Greek philosophy (excluding that of Epicurus) was 
nobly unselfish. To be praised by praiseworthy 
men was esteemed a worthy object of desire, as 
praise of a parent to a child; so, if they had believed 
(as a few of them did believe) that God has moral 
affections and pays attention to human conduct, his 
approval would have appeared to them the right 
object of desire. Now, in the precepts presented to 
us as those of Jesus, of course there is much that is 
right (what else could be, from any one trained 
under Hebrew wisdom?) yet the unselfish precepts 
are the rare exception; the appeal to selfishness is 


ordinary. The Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v—vii) 
is generally referred to as a gem of excellence, yet 
it is full of flaws; not even the beatitudes stand 
criticism. Indeed, first of all, we have to settle the 
text. Is Luke right, or Matthew? Luke, instead 
of “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” has, “Blessed 
are ye poor; and woe unto you that are rich, for ye 
have received your consolation,” which is a misera- 
ble sentiment. Also, instead of “hungering after 
righteousness,” he makes Jesus bless those who hun- 
ger (4. e., are starving), and curse those who are fut. 
The difference is startling and scandalous. Shall we 
suppose that Luke is right and Matthew wrong? or 
that Luke trusted to parchments which wretchedly 
garbled the words of Jesus? If the latter be the 
case before us, how untrustworthy, in a moral and 
spiritual, and not in a mere historical, view is this 
gospel of Luke! what a trap to a pious disciple! 
Yet it may be observed that Luke is consistent with 
himself. As here he makes Jesus cry, Woe on those 
who are rich and comfortable, but blessing on those 
that are poor and hungry, without reference to the 
moral state of either, so is it in the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus. To this I must afterwards return. 
But in the last Beatitudes of Matthew, Jesus touches 
his keynote, Reward (wages, pay). Those who are 
persecuted for his sake shall have a great reward in 
heaven; let them therefore rejoice and be exceeding 
glad. A Stoic philosopher would have replied, that 
if to be persecuted for his sake be a virtue, it brings 
its own “recompense” with it; and surely that is a 
nobler doctrine than to fix the eye on a future re- 
ward, which must nurture egotism. In fact, hence 
arose among Christians a vicious mania for volunta- 
ry martyrdom. In their current language, they 
aspired to attain “the crown.” That future reward 
was so taught by the Jesus of the three gospels as 
to engender intense egotism is mournfully shown by 
the callousness with which collective Christendom 
for long ages together have acquiesced in the belief 
of eternal torture for those who are not saints, 
Danger of “the judgment,” of “the council,” and 
of hell-fire” (a most obseure triplet) is to restrain us 
from angry and light words against a brother.* 
Juvenal tells us: 
‘* Bad men hate sin through fear of punishment; 
Good men hate sin through very love of virtue.” 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Godly Women of the Bible. 


BY AN UNGODLY WOMAN OF THE NINTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


No. 1.—5ARAH. 


The history of Sarah, half sister and wife of Abra- 
ham, is replete with interest. She is introduced to 
the reader in Gen. xi, 29, and her death is recorded 
in Gen. xxiii, 1, 2. 

As the wife of Abraham she is held in high esti- 

mation, but as the mother of Christ, then yet to be, 
she is regarded with little less veneration than his 
immediate mother, the Virgin Mary ; for as there 
must be a Messiah, so-called, he must have a human 
ancestry, therefore bible-makers and creed-mongers 
early set themselves at work to manufacture a pa- 
rentage for this distinguished individual. Hence we 
find constructions to that effect as early as Abra- 
ham’s time, placed upon declarations said to have 
been made by God to Abraham, thus, “I will make 
of thee a great nation ; and in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed.” Sarah therefore becomes 
an important personage in the great drama of human 
salvation, as she was an actress of no mean position 
or qualification in the glorious scheme already 
devised. To study her character, and criticise her 
life as the mother of the Hebrew nation and the 
future redeemer of the world, is not only our right 
but duty in the premises. 
4 {Abraham and Sarah had no children, and the prom- 
ise that his seed should be as the stars of heaven for 
multitude and should inherit all the land of Canaan 
forever seemed to the aged couple a long time in the 
fulfilling, and though Abraham has been counted as 
the “ father of the faithful,” he grew impatient and 
asked the Lord if “ one born in his own house might 
not be his heir?” God assured him, “He that shall 
come forth out of thine own bowels shall be thine 
heir,” which so pleased Abraham that he offered a 
sacrifice then and there, and received a promise and 
prophecy in detail from the Almighty so special and 
wonderful as to throw all modern manifestations of 
spirit intercourse completely into the shade. 

But soon came Sarah’s turn to distrust, and so 
despairing did she become that she gave Hagar, her 
Egyptian maid, to Abraham to be his wife. The 
result was her mistress was despised in her eyes, and 
Sarah dealt hardly with her, and she fled into the 
wilderness where an angel (the first on record) found 
her and told her to return to her mistress, and sub- 
mit herself under her hands. 


* Whether *“ Thou fool” or ‘‘ Thou rebel” be the truer 
translation is contested; but since Raca is Hebrew, probably 
so also is More; then it clearly means Rebel; perhaps equiv- 
alent te the modern ‘‘'Thou heretic!” 


She did so, and bore] - 


Abraham a son when he was four score and six years 
old, which son was named Ishmael. 

After many promises, prophecies, and prelimina- 
ries by the Lord and angels, oft repeated, when Abra- 
ham was 99, and Sarah 90 years old, Isaac the child 
of promise was born by a miracle—so alleged—on 
account of old age in the parents (Rom. iv, 19), 
though in Gen. xxv, 1, we read that after Sarah’s 
death, and Issac had grown to man’s stature, and 
taken him a wife, Abraham married again and 
became the father of six sons, and no mention of a 
miracle on account of old age, though he was forty 
years older than when Isaac was born by a miracle! 
Notwithstanding, Isaac is frequently styled Abra- 
ham’s only begotten son: “ By faith Abraham, when 
he was tried, offered up Isaac; and he that had 
received the promises offered up his only begotten 
son ” (Heb. xi, 17). According to the record, Isaac 
was the only son of Sarah, while Abraham had seven 
other sons distinctly enumerated, but Isaac was the 
child of promise in whom all nations of thé earth 
should be blest. 

But there was also trouble in the families of these 
pre-historic old Mormon patriarch |fathers, and so, 
again, Sarah became incensed at Hagar and Hagar’s 
son, Ishmael, at the feast, the same day Isaac was 
weaned. And she said unto Abraham, “Cast out 
this bondswoman and her son; for the son of this 
bondswoman shall not be heir with my son, even 
with Isaac,” and to please this imperious, jealous, 
unjust woman, who had herself given ber maid to 
Abraham to wife, the faithful patriarch did as the 
godly Sarah commanded ; besides God told him to 
obey her, “ As in Isaac shall thy seed be called.” So 
he again sent her away into the wilderness. The 
romance is a very pretty one, and would grace 
almost any work of fiction where indecent expression 
was no objection, and where Anthony Comstock was 
never known. 

But to proceed: This noble woman and worthy 
patriarch, who was rich in flocks and herds and this 
world’s goods, and who had 318 trained servants 
born in his own house, made no provision for his 
child—then fourteen or fifteen years of age—and his 
mother other than to take bread and a bottle of 
water, putting it on her shoulder and sending her 
away into the wilderness. Shame! oh shame! on 
such a transaction, and more shame on modern 
readers and believers who will prate about Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, and Sarah his beauti- 
ful, holy wife, who is held up as an example for all 
virtuous, godly women to imitate. 

St. Paul, in his First Epistle to Peter (chap. ii, 
5, 6,) says, “ For after this manner in the old time, 
the holy women also who trusted in God, adorned 
themselves, being in subjection unto their own hus- 
bands, even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him 
Lord; whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well, and are not afraid with any amazement.” Yes, 
and we women to-day are all taught to copy after 
Sarah, who “trusted in God,” and obey our hus- 
bands even as she did hers. It would be well to 
inquire when and how Sarah obeyed her lord, and 
how far she trusted in God. 

It will be remembered that this interesting and 
lovely woman was so fair to look upon that while 
traveling in foreign countries, her lord repeatedly 
denied that she was his wife, and that twice she was 
captured under the supposition that she was his 
sister ; and that in the first instance, when Pha- 
rach, king of Egypt, sent out and took her into his 
house, he did not become aware that she was another 
man’s wife till the Lord plagued Pharaoh and his 
house with great plagues, because of Sarah, Abra- 
ham’s wife (Gen. xii, 17.) 

And that in the second instance, Abimilech, king 
of Geror sent and took Sarah also, and as in the first 
case, God visited the sin and falsehoods of Abra- 
ham and Sarah on the innocent instead of guilty, but 
that Abraham prayed unto God; and God healed 
Abimilech, and his wife, and his maid servants (Gen. 
xx, 17). When Abimilech discovered his mistake he 
said, “ Lord, wilt thou slay also a righteous nation? 
Said he not unto me, She is my sister ? and she, even 
she herself said, He is my brother ; in the integrity of 
my heart and innocency of my hand have I done 
this.” The only excuse that this holy patriarch could 
make was, “ Because I thought surely the fear of God 
is not in this place ; and they will slay me for my 
wife’s sake. And yet, indeed, she is my sister : she 
is the daughter of my father, but not the daughter 
of my mother, and she became my wife. And it 
came to pass when God caused me to wander from 
my father’s house, that I said unto her, This is 
thy kindness which thou shalt show unto me; at 
every place whither we shall come, say of me, He is m 
brother.” And she obeyed him. Twice he asked her 
or commanded her to:tell a lie, and twice did her lie, 
endorsing his, inflicting trouble on the innocent, 
though they escaped without even a reproof. And this 
subjection tó husbands, lie and all, is commended - 
in Sarah by Paul as worthy of imitation. 

And such a lie! True, virtuous wives of to-day, 
how would you like such a coward for a husband? 
A husband who would surrender you to another for 
fear of being slain for your sake! How would you 


l like his policy in order to save his life, at the risk of 
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youre being taken by a stranger and kept in his 
ouse? How would you like the subjection of wives 
to husbands to the extent of being an active party 
in the indecent and criminal deception ? How would 
you like a faithful Abraham for a husband, who 


waz reeding them peeses over I thawt to myself, 
“ Now, I don’t beleev that Elder Goodly wood tauk 
much better than that himself.” 

Yes, yu hay sum good things in yure paper, but 
thare ar sum that seem awful wiked to me. Thare 


could trust God when he was tempted to offer up his | ar the letters from the devil; tha are terribul. True 
only begotton son, even Isaac, accounting that God | enuf, the old fello tauks pretty wel, and sez sum 
was able to raise him up even from the dead (Heb. xi, | very sensible things, but then he’s the devil after all, 
19), and yet could not trust God to preserve his wife{and he haz no biznes to rite for a paper that desent 


from the men of the land without fear of being slain 
for her sake? Deny his wife and ask her to aid him 
in the falsehood, the coward! Disown her, the 
miserable poltroon, and she, virtuous Woman, consent 
to it, and Paul commend for it, and the clergy of the 
present day endorse the pretty tale and relate it as if 
it was recommendation to him, to her, and to Chris- 
tianity instead of a disgrace! Why, men do not dis- 
own their wives now if they lose them. They fight 
for them; they defend them! And this is the way 
Sarah trusted in God. 

What a picture of chastity does this account pre- 
sent to husbands and wives of the nineteenth century, 
who call themselves Christians, and who endorse the 
book and hold up faithful Abraham and holy Sarah 
as patterns of exemplary matrimonial purity and 
fidelity. 

Read Genesis, chapters xiii, and xx, and ask your- 
selves if the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
ought not to have been looking after the progenitors 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, since his 
great-great-grandpa, and his great-great-grandma, 
strongly leaned towards Mormonism (Abraham had 
coneubines by the score, see Gen. xxv, 6) and their 
character scented mustily of modern variety, called 
by some free-love. 

Abraham and Sarah were the ancient nest-egg of the 
atonement, for the Messiah was prophesied through 
the seed of Abraham, the tribe of Judah, and the 
house of David; and it is a part of the intention of 
these articles to show this so-claimed lineage in its 
true light, therefore, the reader is requested to bear 
this in mind while perusing “The Godly Women of 
the Bible.” . 

Hold not out the inducement of heaven to me, by 
promising that I shall lie in Abraham’s bosom! 
Abraham’s bosom, indeed, the coward! Would I lie 
in such a man’s bosom on earth, then why in heaven? 
His arms must already be full, and if not, there is no 
place there forme! Sarah might be jealous and 
thrust me out, as she did Hagar; thrust me out of 
her lord’s bosom, and out of heaven ; and God, as in 
the Hebrew story, might tell me to submit. 

No, no! I have no respect for either Abraham or 
his wife Sarah, and neither bad the angel, it appears, 
for instead of visiting Abraham, who “was very rich 
in cattle, in silver, and in gold,” he came twice to 
poor, wretched, desolate, despised Hagar in the 
wilderness, the bondwomen, and consoled her. And 
I would prefer to be the maltreated cast-off slave, 
the bondwoman, rather than the rich, proud, haughty, 
hard-hearted, jealous, unjust mistress, with her cow- 
ard husband and lies; the mother in whose seed all 
nations should be blessed in a Messiah; the holy 
godly woman who is to-day idolized as a pattern of 
probity and excellence and for whom thousands of 
Christian mothers have named and christened their 
darling little daughter-babies. SARAK. 


Pious Correspondence. 


Deacon Skidmore’s Third Letter. 


Zion HiL, August 13, 1878. 

Mr. Eprrur: I set myself down to rite yu my 
third letter, with a hart ful ov trubul and anxiety. 
Thare iz so much Infidelity in yure papers that it 
almost makes my hare stand_on end to reed them. 
Sum times I almost feel that I hav made a mistake 
in entering into a kontrakt to reed yure paper for 
thre munths, and to rite yu a letter evry week, But 
Iam not the kind ov man to put my hands to the plow, 
then look bak. I made the bargen in good fathe, and 
and I shal stik to it if it kills me. But I must 
asshure yu that I hav had a grate rastling time with 
myself. I hav prade urnestly for lite from on hi to 
gide me in the path ov my duty. I hav got up 2 
ours before da, and wauked the flore til dalite, and 
then I hav nelt and prade the best wa I new how 
that I mite not do anything to bring kondemnashun 
on myself or do the cause ov tru_relijun any harm. 

I hav grate fathe in prare. Whenever I am in 
trubul, or if I am at alos to no my duty, I never 
fale to kry out to my God that he will gide me arite 
in all things, Our Savyur sed, “Ask and ye shall 
- reseev; nok and it shal be opened unto yu;” and I 
hav not a dout ov the truth ov that promise. SoI 
hav prade and prade that yure paper need not dark- 
en me so as to put out the lite ov the gospel in my 


peeple rite for. It shoks my pius senses when I think 
ov it, that Deeken Skidmore and the devil ar riting 
for the same paper! Hoo wood hav thawt it? But 
Suzan haz releeved my feelings to a grate extent 
about the devil. She haz ben reeding over hiz 
letters, and she sez she don’t beleev it iz the same 
devil that trubbled Job with so many boils and after- 
wards waz wun ov the fellos that karried our Savyur 
threw the air and shode him all the kingdums ov the 
erth from a high mountin, and wun ov the same that 


got into Mary Magdalen and gave her no little trub- 
bul, to sa nothing ov the 2 thousand hogs that got 
the devil into them and rushed down into the se and 
drowned themselves. I hav more than wunse thawt 
that my hogs wood not be such big fools if thare 
wer ever so many devils about. 

Yes, Suzan stiks to it that it ain’t that old devil at 
all. She sez yure devil iz a gentlemanly sort ov 
fello and haz a pretty good edukashun and noze 
what he iz tauking about. She sez she kan lern a 
good deel from yure devil, and it’s her opinyun if he 
duz kall himself “ Splitfoot,” that if eny body kood 
se hiz foot, it ain’t split at all. She just thinks that 
it iz sum. person riting thoze letters and. putting the 
devil’s name to them. Suzan iz most alwaze rite, and 
I haf think she iz in this. I hope she iz, for I don’t 
kwite want to be in the same kanoo with the devil, 
and riting for the same paper. I don’t want to be 
on kwite so familyur terms with him az that. Wun 
thing I hav notised: there iz no smel ov brimstone 
about hiz letters. I hav put my noze klose to them, 
and smelt hard, and koodn’t smel the leest mite ov 
sulfur. That, with what Suzan sed, releeved my 
mind, for I am shure if thoze letters wer really from 
the devil, they wood hav the smell ov brimstone 
about them. 

Oh, I must tel yu: Kaptin Smith waz over heer 
yesterda afternoon, and we had a long tank. He is 
ever so glad bekauz I am taking Tue TRUTH SEEK- 
ER and am riting for it. He sez it’s the best thing 
I ever did. He sez he noze wel enuf that yure reed- 
ers wil be plezed with my letters just az much if I 
don’t beleev az tha wood if Idid. He laft and ha ha’d 
out loud and shook hiz sides good. He sed when he 
saw my name in yure paper, and that I waz going to 
take it and rite steddy for it, he felt az good az tho 
he had found a 50-dollar bil. He sez if he hada 
milyun dollers he wood giv evry sent, and begin the 
wurld anu, if evry family in the kuntry kood take 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER and reed it. He iz a good frend 
ov yures, and sez yu ar doing more good than all the 
preechers put together. He sez hiz hird man, James 
King, reeds yure paper and likes it ever so much, 
and the Kaptin sez Jim iz so glad that Deeken Skid- 
more iz a subskriber and. rites for it that he iz will- 
ing to giv a.munth’s work for nothing. The Kaptin 
sez the paper wil make anuther man ov me; that 
when I hav red it a fu munthsI wil gro, and that 
my mind will expand; that I will thro awa sum ov 
the narro vuze I hav held to, and that I will think 
and feel different. 

With all hiz unbeleef, Kaptin Smith iz a very fine 
man. He haz ben living in this naberhood about 15 
yeers, and I hav herd ov no meen akt he haz dun. 


| He haz no fathe in our relijun, and he don’t giv any 


thing to pa the preechers; but he paze hiz dets like 
an onest man, and hiz word iz az good az hiz note. 
If Kaptin Smith shood tell me he wood pa me 100 
dollers on Kristmas da, I wood feel just az wel az 
tho the munny waz in the bank. I think so much 
ov the Kaptin that, so far az I am konserned, I wood 
be perfektly willing to take him into our church if 
he wood aksept a fu ov our vuze or subskribe to a fu 
ov our artikles ov beleef. If he wood only pretend 
to beleev, it wood be enuf for me, for I no he iz a 
better man to-da than haf ov the members ov our 
church, not eksepting Elder Goodly himself. The 
Kaptin wood be an oner to eny church or eny kom- 
munity. But be sez he will never join eny church 
or eny sosiety that klames to hav a reveeled relijun 
or found thare beleef on supernacheralism. He don’t 
beleev in eny thing supernacheral, and haz not for 
20 yeers. It most makes me shudder sumtimes to 
heer the Kaptin tauk about what he kalls the old 
fables and what ridikulus nonsense the churches 
kling to. If he wan’t such a fine man I shoodn’t 
kare to be frendly with him or to hav him visit my 
family; but hiz konduct iz all rite, and I am proud 
ov hiz akwaintance and frendship. 


Kaptin Smith iz not a rich man, but he iz wel off. 


sole. I find a good many things in yure paper that 
stagger me a little. I must sa sum ov it sounds very 
rezunabul, and I hardly no how to anser sum ov 
the arguments I find thare. I must admit I did not 
no there wer so many knotradikshuns in the Bible 
az yure paper points out. I must sa, too, that Mr. 
Frothingham and Mr. Underwood, and sum ov the 
other riters, tauk in a very sensible. wa, When I} 


He ones 99 akers ov fare land, 15 ov which iz in 
timber, and don’t o a doller to any man for it. He 
don’t beleev in morgajes nor poor fenses. He duz 
beleev in deep plowing and a good kote ov manure, 
He sez he had ruther hav 30 lodes ov manure to the 
aker than all the prares and pius blessings that kood 
be piled on to.it. Yuse, he iz a regular Infidel, 
and that iz all enybody kan sa agenst him. But he 


haz good krops, razes good kattel, sheep, and hogs; 
he livz peesably with hiz nabers; heduz az he agrees, 
and lets others attend to prare and praze. If 
a man kan get to heven that wa, it ma be all wel 
enuf; but I hav my douts. : 

My wife kum home 2 or 3 daze ago, and Suzan 
and I wer glad to se her. Muther found Sally and 
Steven in good helth and doing midling wel, tho 
Steven komplanes that trade iz very dul. He sez 
the farmers ar bying kaliko and sundres with grate 
kaushun; but krops ar kuming in pritty wel, and 
evrybody expekts better times in the fall and winter. 
I mite az wel tel yu that our dawter Sally haz bekum 
amuther. She haz a litel sun wun week old, and tha 
wil kall him Steven, after hiz daddy. . That waz the 
cheef rezun why my wife went over thare. Thus, 
yu se, I hav another grandchild. Sally and the baby 
ar doing fine, and the daddy iz probably wun ov 
the happiest fellos alive. I kan remember very 
wel how proud I felt wunse on a similar okkashun; 
but after a while the novelty wares off. So Steven 
will find it. l l 

Wife haz given me a pretty good lekture sinse her 
return. She sez she beleevs I hav about gone krazy 
to bring an Infidel paper into the hous, and to be- 
kum a regular kontributor to it. She sez that iz a 
pritty wa for the lst deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist 
Church to akt. She ekspekts nothing else but what 
the church, Elder Goodly inkluded, wil be down on 
me for heresy. She beleevs I wil be kalled up be- 
fore the church for my kondukt, and, if I am not 
turnd out ov church, I wil be disgrast and my offis 
taken awa from me. “Do yu think,” sez she, “that 
Zion Hil Church wil sit stil kwietly and let its 2d 
offiser run off and join the Infidels and help run 
thare paper? I tel yu what it iz, Joel Skidmore, 
yu hav made a grate mistake. Yu had better lose 
the best 3-yeer-old heffer in the wood-lot. I shan’t 
feel az tho I kan hold up my hed among fokes, and 
when we go to church I shal feel like waring a hevy 
vale, so that the Elder’s wife and Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. Dubbleda kannot reed my shame. Enything 
else than being an Infidel’s wife or an Infidel frend’s 
wife, or the wife ov a man who rites for an Infidel 

aper!” She taukt sumthing about divorse, but I 

ept still and let her go on, and when she got threw 
she stopt without my saing a hard werd. Whot I 
did sa I wil repeet to yu and yure reeders, and I 
don’t kare hoo noze it. I sed I had dun nuthing 
rong, nuthing but what I had a perfekt rite to do, 
and whot, perhaps, mite rezult in grate good to yu 
and yure reeders, and that I did not kare what the 
members ov the church had to sa about it; I didn’t 
ask them when to li down, when to get up, when to 
eet, nor when to abstane from eeting, and neethur 
shood I ask them what paper I shood reed and 
whethur I shood rite a letter or not. I sed, in ad- 
dishun, that I did not o wun ov them a sent, nor 
was wun ov them under any necessity ov going te 
hel for enything I mite do. I told wife that I had 
kounted the kost, that I nu what I waz about, and 
that I shood be master ov my own kondukt. Sally 
sed she had no dout but what I wood, that I had 
alwaze shone that dispozishun, and she ekspekted I 
wood kontinner on to the end ov the chapter. 

Suzan herd part ov her muther’s lekture, and she 
thawt the old lady waz a little to hard on me, and 
she stood up for me like a majur. She sed I waz 
| rite, and ail I had to do waz to go ahed. She hoped 
I wood not mind what Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Brown 
or Mrs. Dubbleda mite sa, Sed she, “ Fathur, yu hav 
‘made up yure mind to take TuE TRUTH SEEKER for 
three munths eny way, and yu karry it threw, and I 
wil stik to yu, tho’ Sam Kragehed himself goze bak 
‘ou me. I saw him looking at a kopy ov it last Sun- 
day nite; he red it in 5 or 10 minits, and he sed, 
What kind ov a paper iz this eny wa? I sed it waz 
a paper that beleeved in saing just what it thawt ; 
that it waz a pretty good paper, and that I liked it 
and intended to reed it. Sam sed it waz a kurius 
paper to be in a deeken’s family, and that he didn’t 
beleev hiz fathur wood hav it eny kwiker than a 
rattlesnake. I sed, Look heer, Sam Kragehed, that 
paper don’t kost yu nor yur fathur a red sent, and 
neethur ov yu are obleejed to reed a wurd in it. It 
sutes my fathur and me to take it and reed it, and 
we intend to take it just az long az we wish to, and 
thoze hoo don’t like 1t ma do the othur thing. Sam 
kind © koold down at that and sed he ment no of- 
fense, and that he had nothing agenst the paper and 
didn’t want to hurt enybody’s feelings. Then I sed, 
I ges nobody’s feelings ar hurt, and at that Sam put 
hiz arm around me and kinder skwezed me til I sed, 
That’s enuf, Sam.” ; 

Ah, Mr. Editur, that gal haz got bakbone enuf fur 
2 gals, and her mind iz perfektly kleer. When she 
takes a pozishun, Ino it iz about rite, and I am not 
afrade to stand by her. So yu ma keep on sending 
yure paper, and Suzan and I wil reed it eny wa. 
But let me ask yu to temper down yure Infidelity a 
little. Kant yu draw it a little mild? Respektfully 
yures, JOEL SKIDMORE, 

1st Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. 


Lov you none? Then you are lost, Loveisthe key to 
felicity ; nor is there a heaven to him who has it not.—4A, 
B, Alcott. 
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Letters from friends. : 


ELDER CLARK BRADEN. 


It appears from an article in the Freethought Journal, 
copied by Tat FRUTH SEEKER, July 27th, that Eider Braden 
js hardly a proper-persen to Champion Christianity—from 
one view; and pre-eminentiy from another! I have no per- 
sonal acquaintance wiih Mr. Breden—never met him. But 
as the Christians of Ottawa, Kansas, after my course of 
lectures there in June, felt that I deserved chastisement, 
and as they could not induce the Lord to measure it to me, 
they sent for Elder Clark Braden as ‘next best.” The 
debate is appointed for September 2-10. He is considered 
by many Christians as the ablest defender Christianity has. 
I knoow nothing further than the article alluded to reveals of 
the quarrels between Mr. Braden and his Christian brethern, 
and care nothing for them. Family quarrels are no new 
things, as Liberals know, since their own family has become 
so large, with its brothers, sisters, aunts, uncler, and 
consing. p . 

Mr. Braden was the choice of Elder Gefferies, of Ottawa, 
a very estimable gentleman, to meet me in debate. If Ubris- 
tians are satisfied with Mr. Braden it will be on the pre- 
sumption, doubtless, that he isa gentleman and a scholar. 

As to the financial feature, debaters, lecturers, revivalists, 
temperance lecturers, and preachers, should be paid for 
time, telent, and work, although when a professional man 
makes money his chief object, his sincerity is justly ques- 
tiuned. As the matter now stands it would appear that a 
victory over Mr. Braden would be of dubious honor, if the 
contest were to be of a personal nature. An explanation 
from him would, I think, be printed by the Libers] press, 

W. F. JAMIESON, 


UrrER BEDFORD, P. Q., July 21, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT, Sir; . . . Somehow I can’t close 
this letter without informing you of the death of D, W. Fil- 
Jebrown of East Highgate, Vt. He died the 16:h inst. I first 
drew his attention to Toe TRUTH SEEEER, and since that 
time hehas been a subscriber, anda lover of it. Brother 
Fillebrown was formerly a staunch Methodist, but emerged 
from darkness to light about six years ago, Brother Fille- 
brown was a poor. man Comparatively, but was always 
ready to contribute to the relief of the oppressed and down- 
trodden. I have in my possession a letter from him, stating 
that he sent you his last doliar to aid you in your defense, 
soon after your arrest by the infamous Comstock. His 
funeral was attended by Miss Paul of Stowe, Vt., 
and the large number that assembled at the funeral shows 

the esteem in which he was held. G. W, QILMAN. 


GREENUP, ILL., July 26, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: By the request of friend David 
Kester, who is quite ill, I drop you a few lines. The Lib 
era!s in our village and vicinity are much pleased with THE 
Trota SEEKER. The old, fearless, and independent man- 
ner in which you defend the truth, advocate the right, and 
denounce the wrong clearly demonstrates the fact that you 
have been and are now doing more to disabuse the minds 
of 1housands whose minds have been abused by the super- 
stitioug old theology than any other man of our day. 
Comstockism, bigotry, and superstition, a trinity of 
trash gotten up by the priesthood of old theology can never 
injure you or your influence. Go on in your glorious work 
and in spite of the bitter persecutions you now endure you 
will fins lly overcome all opposition, and a victory for truth 
and correct principles wi!) crown your labors. 
Yours in the bonds of truth and humanity, 
W. H. OZIER. 


Boston, Aug. 5, 1878, 

Eviron THE TRUTH SEEKER: I hasten to :nclose to you 
the communication sent by Hon. Elizur Wright to the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, which that paper refused to pub- 
lish, and which Mr. Wright with characteristic determina- 
tion paid for as an advertisement. You will I know gladly 
give it a place in your columns. 

When so many youog men are showing the “ white 
featber ” on this question, it is refreshing to find this vet- 
eran reformer stauding in the fiercest of the battle, and de- 
fying the enemies of freedom to do their worst; all honor 
to this intrepid soul. 

J intend being present at the Watkins Convention and 
hope to exchange greetings with old friends and co-work- 
ers, and meet face to face the editorof THE TRUTH SEEKER 
and others, known to me hitherto only by their good 
works. Sincerely. yours, Laura KENDRICK. 


A CASE FOR THE COURTS. 


To the Fditor of the Transeript: Quoting from my remarks in 
Fan wil Hall, as reported in full in the Globe of yesterday, you 
kindly commend my motives, but condemn my logic, Bad 
logic is dangerous, It briog~ men to beggary and nations to 
the dost. Your3 seems to axsume that courts never make mis- 
takes, and, therefore, the Comsiosk law is constitutional and 
“Oupid’s Yokes” is an obracane book. Let that be trus, and 
what follows? By chapter 165, section 15, of the General Srat- 
utes, the possession of an obscene book is an offense, punisha- 
ble by imprizonment and flue. I possess “ Cuvid’s Yokes,” and 
meanto dosa, whataver the courts have decided or other peo- 
plothink. If the district attorney of Middlesex. knowing all 
these facts, does not prosecute me as soon as possible, he will 
violate his oath of office. Will you show your readers where the 
faw is in this logic and oblige, ELIZUR WRIGHT. 

Medford, Aug. 3,1878. 


MONTICELLO, Mo., July 24, 1878. 

D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I deem it. my duty to inform 
you that I take much pleasure in distributing your tracts, 
I would gladly do more in the cause of Freethought were 
not my present means very limited. : 

Peimit me to say that your views, as far as I am aware, 
coincide exactly with mine. I would be too tedious were I 
to give. the various steps through which I had to go to 
arrive at similar conclusions with yours. In brief, I might 
say that my father (not in heaven, but in the old country— 
Germany) intended me for the Christian missionary work. 
I soon found tbat I could not subscribe to established dog 
ma, and concluded to study the body that I could see, 
rather than the spirit of which I knew nothing. At first 1 
hesitated between law and medicine, but seeing the diffi- 
culties in the way cf practicing the former without reproach 
to myself, I practiced the latter; but I am sorry to admit 
that cutside of the art of surgery and thé rules of hygiene, 
the practice of medicine is bus blind superstition. And 
since there is not sufficient demand for surgery, and the 
pecple are not willing to pay for rules on hygiene, I shall 
be compelkd, in the name of truth and consistency, to go at 
something else, don’t know what, probably lecturing or 
teaching, after a while. R 

I: quiry into ‘‘original sin” led me to the conclusion of 
a predominance in the world of the animal propensities, 
aud daily observation confirms it. As one thing leads to 


another, after “years of study pro and con, the idea seemed 


taxed and yonr time very much limited; but those who will 
work may, like the free horse, with little care or rest; but 
there is one thing more to which I desiré you, through the 
Liberal press, ‘to call the attention of the people previous to 
the great gathering at Watkins,, 

Prof. Hudson and lądy vocalists will add much to the 
entertainment and enjnyment of those present by their 
choice sentimental and Liberal songs, and al? lovers of mu- 
sic will welcome them with a hearty good will, and receive 
much pleasure as attentive listeners. But something further 
may be done promotive of harmony and good feeling, ‘in 
which a large portion of the audience may with propriety, 
with great benefit, join occasionally, and pass a few mo- 
ments in pleasure and improvement of the musical, and 
also in the elevation of the moral, of our nature. 

Our stanch champion of Freethought; the able, courage- 
ous, and indefatigable editor of Tam Tsuru Saexer, Dr. 
Bennett, has taken great pains to collect the best Liberal 
and Spiritual hymns jn use—published in book form, for 
the sum of seventy-five cents—entitled ‘* The Truth Seeker 
Collection of Forms, Hymns, and Recitatious;” a copy of 
which should be in the family of every Liberal in the land, 
Every person coming to this convention should be- able to 
purchase one of these valuable books of Dr. Bennett, who 
will be on the ground, and ought to dispose of hundreds of 
them to use at the convention, and to be taken: home to use 
io our families and in all meetings of the League.. The 
sentiments contained in these songs and hymns are noble, 
grand, and elevating, sensible and practical. A spirit of 
good-will, love, and harmony pervades them, combined 
with truth and reason, that is beautiful to contemplate. 
Many are set to familiar airs, easily executed, and no doubt 
there will be those at this gathering fully competent, who 
will with pleasure Jead off now and then in congregational 
singing, to the gratification of the audience. The invoca- 
tions, forms for organization of Liberals, and marriage and 
funeral services, are worth more than the price of ‘the book 
to those who lose friends and don’t wish a pious, bigoted, 
ignorant, arrogant, hellfire, orthodox priest, who has be- 
come totally depraved, because bereft of his reason, to tra- 
duce God, a good life, justice, common sense, and every- 
thing that is noble and valuable, with his idiotic, stupid, 
and blasphemous assertion of the vengeance of his gods. 
The recitations are valuable to every investigator of moral 
and religious subjects; and every lover of justice and. truth 
will ‘find plenty of solid, entertaining, rich, and beautiful 
thoughts that will ennoble and elevate mankind. 

Yours fraternally, R. C. TÉOWBRIDGE, 


forced upon me, perhaps erroneously in part, that there will 
be no true happiness on this earth until there is abolished 
all competitive institutions, with their opposing arrange- 
ments ; that there will be no end to selfishness aud all the 
myriads of evils arising from it in social affairs, in public, 
in private, in church, and in the government until money, 
or property in general, has become subordinate to the 
higher duties in life and its rewards. ; 
Iam inclined to think that everything, so far as it appears 
now, is graduelly bending towards, not communism, buta 
community or communities of common interest. Pardon 
me if too rash. Fraternally yours, 
J. MULLER. 


SPRING HILL, Mo., July 25, 1878, 
Mr. D. M. BENNETT: I have just obtained forty-three or 
four numbers of Taz Trura Sercur for 1877. Ihave 
bound them and am reading them slowly and carefully, and 
so far I am well pleased with: your views in regard to man 
and his destiny and of the Scriptures. I can scarcely thank. 
you, enough for your boldness in these matters. I wore the 
yoke for about four years ; it was of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian pattern, But I became skeptical as to the divine 
origin of the Bible, and after reading Thomas Paine’s ‘Age 
of Reason,” the way was cleared for your arguments in the 
paper, including the Humpbrey-Bennett Discussion, to 
completely eradicate those foolish dogmas from my mind. 
Iam a poor man, and have but a very limited education, 
but were I to be deprived of the knowledge I have obtained 
by reading your views and those of other Liberals, aud my 
mind thrown back into the fog of Christianity, I tell you 
honestly I would exchange all the accomplishments of edu- 
cation for its possession. } : 
` It is a lamentable fact that nowadays Christianity is 
being used asa cloak for bad men to prowl around under 
among honest Infidels, not only to deprive them of their 
hard earnings but of their good name also, as I honestly 
believe Anthony Comstock endeavored to do in your case. 
I can testify to the fact that they have robbed me of my 
last dollar by borrowing it and then taking the benefit of 
the bankrupt act, leaving me, in my sixty-eighth year, and 
the almost helpless partner of my life, who is the mother of 
fourteen children, to be supported by strangers—and: yet I 
am considered a scoffer at religion. I remain, 
Your friend and well-wisher, L. F. GABEN. 


CosHocTON, O., Aug. 5, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed I send you money 
for two more subscribers, this post office. The readers of 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER greatly admire its straightforward, 
candid handling of all questions, especially when you come 
into contact with a great amount of '' Kul‘ure”’ and Kum- 
stockism ” blended together. so closely that it is difficult to 


fiod the dividing line. Respectfully, W. 8S. Woop. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Aug. 4; 1878, 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Apropos to the remarks 
of W. 8. Bell on your grand work, ‘‘Interrogatories to 
Jehovah,” I may say I fully coincide with his views, as, 
indeed, it isa book that not alone Liberals, but all ‘‘com- 
mon-sense” people, should possess, As to barking up the 
wrong tree, as Mr. Bell says, I believe the ‘dumb dogs” 
would bark their shins pretty well ere getliug close enough 
to the tree to do any barking at all. The “ Interrogatories ” 
are indeed settlers, and no doubt will set some minds at rest 
on the superstition subject, as I think they are like hot shot 
and wilthave some good effect. 

I have just got through the ‘‘ Bennett-Teed Discussion ” 
and Jean Meslier’s Will ; both are mighty interesting, and 
you, no doubt, have the advantage in the discussion.. Both 
books are good. Yours for the truth, H, E. JUERGENS, 


CENTRAL, 8. C., July 25, 1878. 

Dear BENNETT: Somebody has sent me W. S. Bell’s 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Resurrection of Jesus,” and as I seldom 
receive such favors from any oue but yourself, I at once 
concluded it was you who had placed. me under additional 
obligation, and I hereby tender you my sincere thanks for 
another manifestation of your generosity. Ihave during 
our acquaintance received many tokens of your benevolence, 
and have often feasted my mind by reading pamphlets and 
tracts which you sent me gratuitously, 

“The Resurrection of Jesus” is (to me an old phrase) a 
jaw-bo.e breaker. It is certainly an effectual spike in the 
old resurrectico cannon. No one who reads it can fail to 
see the good: reason and sound logic which fills the entire 
little work. It should be in the hands of every Liberal 
family at least. What about our cultured friend? Is he 
reatiag on his oars since friend Heywood is in prison? or is 
he secretly devising plans to beat us in the petition for Bro. 
Heywood’s pardon? Watch him. He will make another 
cultured summersault, one of these days, and I hope you 
and Bro. Leland will be ready to take him on the wing 
before he lights, Fraternally thine, R. M. Casey, 


Ness, Kansas, July 26, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Inclosed please find two dol- 
lars to be applied on my account. In view of hard times I 
have said many a time, as I have been curtailing expenses, I 
can do without THE TRUTH SEEKER and will stop it, but 
every, day of my life adds new proof that your bold, truth. 
ful, and fearless sheet should be kept afloat, and so I will 
not withdraw my support from it aud help kill the nation’s 
best friend. Ihave taken it since the first number, and have 
become very much attached to it. I left off praying to the 
God of Israel some nine years ago, and ever since have been 
more and more convinced of the hypocrisy of the leading 
membérs of the priesthood and of the stupidity of their fol- 
towers. Only last Sabbath, at a quarterly meeting of the 
M. E. Church, I beard the presidiagelder try to blacken the 
name of Colonel Ingersoll and force down the throats of 
the audience the most ridiculous batch of theology I ever 
heard. I sighed again for more Bennetts and more Ingersolls 
to enlighten the people, and more TRUTH SEEKERS to show 
them the way of reason and common sense. Fellow Liber- 
als, one and all, we owe something to the times in which 
we live, and we can do something to keep light afloat amid 
the darkness of superstition. So let us one and all help 
keep your paper alive, and make glad the heart of ita noble 
editor by extending to him our support and giving him 
our sympathy amid the inhuman attacks on him from his 
and our adversaries, Comstock and Abbot. How disgust- 
ing, indeed, are the attacks of the latter, and sickening 
beyond endurance the pretensions of the slimy, sneaking, 
prying, pretending meddler Comstock. Words are inade- 
puate to express my disgust and loathing for the man 
and his supporters; and now Brother Bennett, keep your 
hands clean of the filth in which they play, and stand 
boldly up and defend yourself from their attacks, and seek 
not in future any aid from Robbins or anybody, as they 
thick they are the children of God and others children of 
the Devil; and for your success I will ever pay my share for 
THE TRUTH SHEKER. Horatio Ga'rzs, 


É MomeENcE, ILL., Aug. 1, 1878. 
"D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; T received tue book you sent 
me, “ The Champions of the Church,” some time since, for 
which find inclosed P. O. order for $3.00. Also fifty cents 
for Dr. Chase for Physiologist. 
- The ‘Champions ” is so much better than I expected, 
both in quantity and quality, that I concluded that I needed 
it for myself to Jay away in my library for future reading 
for my family. I have been confined to my bed now for 
about four months and em pretty much gone with consump- 
tion, having expected to pass away before this. : 

Lam very much disappointed in the great man Abbot, 
supposing him to be the great leader of the Liberal League. 
He has shown himself to my mind to be the "wrong man 
in the right place.” g 

When D. M. Bennett was arrested for doing his duty, 
instead of rushing to his'aid, as we all supposed every Lib- 
eral would, we fiad that his wishes were to get Bennett and 
his TRUTH SEEKER out of his way, and was so cowardly 
fearful that Comstock might arrest him that he makes 
Comstock’s cause his own. And when he pretends that 
Bennett has changed his course of proceeding on thie sub- 
ject it shows the climax of his despair. 

Respectfully yours, Wu. F. DENNIS. 


l CENTRALIA, ILL., July 28, 1878, 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed please find three 
dollars for which please send me the “Champions of the 
Church.” 

I bave been frequently asked by my Christian friends 
where the world would have been if it had not been for the 
Church. [ tell them, Five hundred years in advance of what 
it is, and I want your book to prove it. Yours truly, 

Q. V., JOHNSON. 
Burr Oak, Micu., July 12, 1878. 

BROTHER BENNETT: My long dormant pen springs exult- 
ant and unbidden, as it were, to my old and tremulous hand 
to indite the glad tidings to you, and through the columns 
of TuE TRUTH SEEKER to its many readers—if you deem it 
worthy of a place in that holy of holies—-of the good time 
here and now in the promulgation of the gospel of truth 
and reason by Dr. J. L, York, the great intellectual and ora- 
torical giant, second to none, not even to the immortal Bob. 
He has just given two thunder-toned and telling lectures in 
a beautiful grove in our rural district, to an audience of 
between four hundred and five hundred intelligent and in- 
quiring minds, with marked effects. Where old, rotten, and 
dying theology has held entire possession, sad held forth 
aud proclaimed in undisputed sway since the year 1 the old, 
stale, and false dogmas that were born in fear and ignorance 
in the past ages and only kept alive by blind credulity, false 
fear, superstition, and the suppression of truth and reason 
by the designing priesthood, lest they should lose their bread 
and butter, they were thoroughly probed, ventilated, and 
the rottenness thereof exposed by the Doctor, Glory be to 
York in the highest! He is a host in himself, a power in 
the laud that is felt and feared by superstitious clans wher- 
ever he is known. The light is breaking; the morning 
dawns; all bail ihe coming day! I don’t really know that 
we had an earthquake on the occasion, or that the graves 
were opened; but the very trees over our heads did rattle 
and shake, and seemed to enjoy and partake of the flow of 
truth and eloquence that was poured out in a blessed profu- 
sion and filled all tke place where we were. But some of 
the old. bones absolutely got upon their feet and walked 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING RECOMMENDED FOR THE GREAT 
CONVENTION. 


BROTHER BENNETT: The following letter from my ear- 
nest Liberal friend Trowbridge, of Syracuse; I inclose to 
you for publication, and secund his motion that every at- 
tendant at the great gathering purchase one of your “ Trrth 
Seeker Collections,” and be prepared to "jine in” when 
brother Trowbridge leads off with hia “congregational sing- 
ing.” : E E.L- Q 

Syracuse, N. Y., August 7, 1878. 

H. L. GREEN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, ETC., Dear 

Sir: I am well aware that your energies are already over- 
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awày—whether to the city or elsewhere this deponent know- 
eth not. But no matter; the old vessels, like myself, must 
soon pass away; it is.the young and rising generation that 
we are after. They, a3 a general rule, are more susceptible to 
new truths,.and may yet cast off their swaddling-clothes and 
burst their mind-crimping bands, wherewith thay have been 
clothed and fed aud stuffed from their infancy to the pres- 
ent time by the lazy priests that get a fat living by the sweat 
aod toil of the: more honest and useful part of the commu- 
nity. Oh, the worse than useless class! The best thing 
that.can be done with them is to ship them to the Fiji Islands 
and sell them to the cannibals for barbecues. I know of 
several great, lazy, fat fellows that would be a prime article. 
I think the benefit that would accrue to mankind in general, 
to the world‘at large, by so doing would more than equal 
the expense; ia fact, I think it might be raised in a great 
measure by subscription and donation by the better part of 
society. There are many all over the world who are fully 
conscious of the great benefit that would accrue to society 
and thrift throughout the civilized world by such a reform 
measure. Tha waning Christian society have lived their 
day, and last spring, in mutterines of deep damnation —of 


black Infidelity, Tom Paine, Voltaire, and hell-fire and 


fiame and destruction to the totally depraved race of man- 
kind in general, and especially hereabouts—they evacuated 
the fort and stronghold they had held and occupied for 
forty years, to Liberalism and the promulgation of truth 
and reason, which has been pretty well done once in every 
four weeks since.  Fraternally yours, 

i M, P, THURSTON. 


LETTER FROM W. F. JAMIESON, 

EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER: I regret much to learn. that the 
indefatigable worker and eloquent speaker for the Liberal 
cause, W. F. Jamieson, on account of previous engagements, 
cannot be with us at the Watkins Convention. But he has 


favored me with a letter to read to the convention, and as 


there will be so many other speakers présent to occupy the 
time, I know friend Jamieson will pardon me: for sending 
it to Tae TRUTH SEEKER for publication. Allow me to add 
that Mr. J. is doing a grand thing in the West organizing 
Liberal leagues in various places, Such workers should 
receive great encouragement from the Liberal public. 

H. L. G. 


TO THE WATKINS CONVENTION, 
Commendable is the energy of those Liberals who hav 
worked so assiduously to make the Watkins:‘meeting a suc- 
cessful. union of representative Freethinkers from every 

part of this nation. ee a T er ote, oda 

A Jéatned historical scholar has expressed his conviction 
that ¿no ‘nation or country was ever great without religion. 
This: learned historian defies any one to instance a great, 
powerful, influential nation without the religious principle 
pervading every part of the social fabric, He telis us that 
* the power, health, and influence of a State depend upon a 
thorough union of Church and State, and the moment their 
union is. dissolved the State decays.” Is this true? He 
cites uè to the States of antiquity during their ages of vigor 
and -bloom—Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome. He 
directs our gaze to Haugland and France at a time when they 
had ‘reached their meridian of power, as & period when 
Church and State were one, He traces what he is pleased 
to consider the early decay of America to the want of a 
“ true religious principle,” @ ‘true religious devotion.” 

Is the logic of history against the Freéthinkers? Are the 
‘ Demands of Liberalism ” really opposed to the well-being 
of society? We are- commanded. by the. religious world to 


(Continued from page 521.) |> 7. 
may demand that the post-oflices must be free, equal, 
and safe to all; if we have the courage of the issue, 
they will so demand. Remember that every great 
and successful party in this country has had the 
adverse decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as its very corner-stone.. Thus, the Republi- 
can party of Jefferson rested upon the Alien and 
Sedition law decisions; and the only regret that 
lingers around the memory of your noble John Ad- 
ams, whose bust stands behind me, is that he did not 
trust the people; that he assented to this law—for 
he never approved it. | 

Then the great Democratic party of Jackson was 
founded upon opposition to the abuse of implied 
powers,. which culminated in the famous United 
States Bank decision. nea 
- Then the Republican party of Lincoln ;—that was 
really founded by the adverse Fugitive Slave law 
and Dred Scott decisions of this very court. 

Now we have the decision that may found another 
party. How far Liberalism is to become a political 
power in this country will depend upon the delay of 
Congress in repealing this law. I hope it may never 
become a political party at all. I dislike the thought 
of moral or religious political issues, Let all rea- 
sonable, moral, and persuasive means by petition and 
otherwise, be used first; but if that is unavailing, 
let every Congressman “know that he has a new 
source of danger at the polls. The Liberal party is 
young now, just beginning to see that it has a call 
to become organized for protective, social, and relig- 
“ious purposes. But, young as it is, it must meet this 
issue with a decided protest, a protest that will 
keep this infamous decision from ever becoming the 
‘law of the land’ any more than those I have named. 
It is the only party that has the will or the courage 
to meet this question. The others will lie supinely 
by and be bulldozed out of their liberties by the cry 
of obscenity. The real growing end, the priceless 
new life of the nation and of the people, falls to its 
care and charge, and that too at a period of our 
country’s history when nothing can be more danger- 
ous than repression, when.repression will be but an- 
other name for revolution. 

The real Constitution of the country is this new 
life, this liberty, out of which the written Constitu- 
i tion grew, and a new and improved order is to grow. 
That liberty is the priceless treasure that Patrick 
‘Henry was so afraid to commit to a federal power 
that might become a federal tyrant. 
‘liberty, and the maxims of liberty— they are the 
true Constitution of the American people,’ he con- 
tinued to repeat, with a wisdom that De Lolme and 
Mackintosh and more recent political philosophers 
have now more fully disclosed. ‘Constitutions 
grow, and are not made,” they tell us. They are not 


“right about face,” and if we do not obey, ruin awaits us in’ dead pieces of parchment, but living organizations 


this world—the downfall of our nation! We are reminded 
that in order to preserve our national life we. must have a 
“trua religious principle.” Is a so-called, false, idolatrous 
religion adequate to the preservation of a State, while the 
principle of liberty is not? Did the most stable and magnifi- 
cent ancient governments possess the ‘‘ true religious princi- 
‘ple’? No historian says they did. What one'of all the his- 
toric religions is the ideal religion? If theology is not relig- 

ion, what is? . me 
Great historians may term pur Americen republic a 
‘mushroom growth,”. ‘decayed and. rotten’ to, the core,” 
and praise the English government under Cromwell, the 
French under Louis X!V.; still, with’ human liberty as the 
soul of our nation, we should be willing to go down, Cum- 
berland-like, individual freemen, each ‘working for all and 
all for each, rather than agpire to national greatness under 
the leadership of a tyrant... Individuals for.a generation 
have prospered without a religion—without a God. Cannot 
nations do the same? America is trying it. Let us stand 
by our principles of justice, equal rights, freedom for all. 
i g W. F. JAMIESON. - 


H : Boston, Aug, 11, 1878. 
D. M..Beynart AND T. ©. Lananp, Gentlemen: My sis- 
ter Flora, prompted by your suggestions, came from New 
York, determined I should go to the Watkins Convention 
aud sell E; H. Heywvod’s pamphlets, particularly ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Yokes,” Nothing could please me more and I entered into 


the spirit of her enthusiasm. But when I see so much stu- | 


pidity, such; gross inconsistency, the flagrant dishonesty, 
(judged by their practices and ‘‘ virtuous” quibbles,) 
among the ‘‘ Liberals,” I feel as though I shall enter a hor- 
net’s nest. But if you will assure me [-am-not an intruder, 
or interloper, and if necessary let me share your headquar- 
ters at the grounds as mertioned [ will not. hesitate and 
shall make-every effort to be there. 

The principles E. H. Heywood voices in his essays on 
labor and the association of the sexes I emphatically in- 
dorse; and am not ashamed to defend them, in the brothels 
of the despised, in the liquor saloon, or in the club reom; 
in the Goctor’s offite, with the lawyer, banker or broker, 
merchant, or even among the ‘‘ Liberals.” : . 

I wish I could with a holy horror annihilate that bigoted 
and inquisitorial spirit which believes that virtue is possi- 
ble, liberty safe, only within the dominion of the “learned” 

„and ‘‘cultured” classes, 

I have been in all sorts of places alone, my womanhood 
the only visible protector, and in justice to those whose pov- 
erty and wretched conditions does not tempt them to an 
over assumption of purity, I credit as sensing at sight an 
honest friend who approaches in the spirit of love and 
justice. ‘They do not descend with feelers and bate to test 
the sincerity and convictions of the new comer, as do so 
many in the “upper class,” and must I say it, with ‘‘ Lib- 
erals” too, with ntent to do injury; with contempt. for 
moral responsibility, an obligation that breathes on every 
page of Ezra H, Heywood’s ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” 

Pardon me for sending the above. If 1 have violated 
freedom then 1 have takén license. ` 


Respectfully,” - JOSEPHINE §, Truro : 


that enlarge with the people because they are the 
living skeletons of their life. They grow by con- 
stant construction. All great questions of liberty 
and government are with us, therefore, questions of 
‘constitutional construction, too great to be decided 
by any court. Every decision against the “ Ameri- 
| can spirit” that Patrick Henry invoked has been 
| overruled. 

And now the deepest question of all is touched— 
the liberty that is the heart of the living social or- 
ganism. The birthright secured to usin the Bill of 
Rights by Massachusetts and Patrick Henry and 
Jefferson, as the very condition of accepting the 
written Constitution at all, is to be stricken out. 
Will you submit tothis? If you acquiesce, the Ret- 
-rogrades and Conservatives will have full power and 
control of -both Government and people henceforth. 
i The only protection for the Liberal minority, who 
lare the new growing and precious life, upon which, 
‘as in a plant, the whole progress of our national and 
social progress depends, will be gone forever. While, 
therefore, you have voice or vote, unceasingly let 
them be raised for the repeal of this law, in protest 
‘against this stupid decision, and in assurance that 

the people will acquiesce in it as ‘the law of the 
land,’ never, never, never ! 
i But in our indignation let us not be unjust to the 
‘order that the written Constitution ordains and sus- 
;tains. Liberty, progress, and order are all harmoni- 
ous in a democratic republic, and must sustain each 
other. While we criticise with utmost freedom the 
decisions of our highest court, we shail not forget its 
necessity or its great services as a great legal tribu- 
nal. Let no one suppose that the opinion we have 
just reviewed. is a specimen of its statesmanship or 
reasoning, That is net a legal, but a moral and re- 
‘ligious decision; and under a “religious duress” 
‘who is responsible? Where the giant Superstition 
throws his shadow the powers of the mind are para- 
lyzed and even reversed. Pascal was prostrate be- 
fore the cross. “The mighty intellect of New- 
ton” stood before the “ Prophecies ” like that of a 
rain-maker before his fetich. . That such an opinion 
could have been “handed down” from the highest 
court in our land proves, as nothing else could, the 
necessity of a Liberal sect and party in America, 
The trouble with these Judges and the “Society ” 
they are sustaining is that they are conservatives, 
and also at heart Infidels, They have no faith in 


‘The spirit of | 


‘| the integrity of the universe, or the goodness. of 


man. ‘The one is subject to miracles—the other to 
total depravity. The laws of the first may be set 
aside any moment by their God, and if man is not 
controlled by the “ Agents” of the same God, if a 
free press and a free speech are really allowed, then 
those who enjoy it will “ruthlessly trample under 
foot the most sacred things, breaking down the 
altars of religion, bursting asunder the ties of home, 
and seeking to overthrow every social restraint.” So 
it seems to them, and they have given us a decision 
from the fears of their hearts instead of from the 
clearness of their judicial heads. Mr. Justice Strong 
even wishes to put God into the Constitution. The 
people are not enough for it to rest upon. i 

“Oh ye of little faith,” the laws that mould “ the 
lillies as they grow ” prevail, too, through the human 
world. The religions, aud the altars, and the ties, 
that need to be preserved by “restraints” of uncon- 
stitutional laws and decisions are condemned by that 
fact as “superstitions.” The struggle you are 
opposing is really the effort of human nature to rise 
to a newer, purer, and truer social state—to a relig- 
ion so consonant to human nature that it will bea 
duty and not a restraint—to an altar not red with 
the blood of sacrifice, but loaded with the gifts of 
gratitude to: Humanity for liberty and welfare 
achieved. 

What is profanity and obscenity anyway but the 
corruption and disintegration of theology? It is 
only depraved theologians who misuse theological 
names, and turn purity into obscenity in word and 
deed. Liberty, knowledge, truth, and health will 
scatter both as the pure breeze clears the noisome 
air. To purify the fountain, do not break or ob- 
struct it, but let the waters run fresh and clear. 

Thus we find that this unconstitutional espionage- 

law is also impolitic and injurious to morals. Its 
repeal is justly called for upon both. grounds in the 
petition referred to. A post-office regulation that all 
matter should be inclosed, and that postal cards 
should contain nothing that could be offensive to 
those to whom they are sent or tothe public, is all 
that is necessary. This matter of the postal-cards 
is entirely in the power of the department as a 
necessary postal regulation. It is evidently inserted 
in the law in question only to give it the color of 
necessity. If it is thought best to retain the form of 
the law, it should be materially modified xo as to be 
within the postal powers and purposes only. 
This suggests the last point I shall touch, that is, 
public protection from actual obscenity. That is a 
matter reserved by the Constitution to “the people 
and the States,” as Mr. Clay said as to incendiary 
matter, and they have only to do their duty. The 
price of purity, as of liberty, is eternal vigilance, 
and no law can remove the necessity of its exercise. 
The principal trouble is said to be with children and 
schools. The remedy is the power and the duty 
which the common law gives to and imposes upon 
parents, guardians, and teachers, to see to it that 
they know what their children and wards read. A 
word to the postmaster to. deliver printed matter 
sent to them to the legal guardian, so that he can 
distribute it, is all that is necessary. If tried, I do 
not think that much obscene matter will ever come. 
Instead of it will probably be found dime novels, 
sensational novels, and boys’ and girls’ newspapers, 
and Sunday-school trash—all as “corrupting,” “ de- 
moralizing,” and dangerous, in fact and effect, as 
any obscenity. As to grown people, and public de- 
ceucy, the matter will be taken care of, as now, by 
the State and municipal regulations. You have 
long-standing and sufficient laws on the whole sub- 
ject in Massachusetts; and if Mr. Heywood had 
been found guilty under them, I should have left 
the matter to you, as her citizens. 
have come here to enter a protest. But the case 
is far different when a citizen of New York comes 
here and arrests and convicts under a law of the 
United States and by their pretense of authority. 
Where he goes for such purposes, I felt it a duty, at: 
no little sacrifice, to follow and protest, With what 
use and effect this protest has been made you must 
determine. The net of legal precedents woven for 
others will be woven for you. The birthright of 
American liberty, it is the tradition of this Hall 
that you will protect. The Past has made it your 
duty. If that birthright is sold or lost, for any’ 
object or upon any pretense, however moral or spe- 
cious, the fact is, it will be gone; and when, Esau- 
like, you seek it, after many days in need, and even 
with ‘‘sorrowing and tears,” you shall find it not! 


[The opinion of Judge Fields in the A. Orlando. 
Jackson lottery case, referred to by Mr. Wakeman, 
will appear in our next issue.—En. T. S.] 


re 


On Friday evening, the 9th inst., Mrs. P. R. Lawrence 
gave a lecture before the Liberal Club upon the subject of 
* Hygienic Reform.” She showed clearly that children 
were not begotten right, and that their early treatment was 
far from right, She protested against the abominable use 
of soothing syrups and opiates, which are continually being | 
fed to children, often keeping them in a state of intoxica= 


tion and stupefaction. She made the startling assertion . 


that nearly half thé infants that are born into our commu- ` 
nity are absolutely drunk from the day of their birth to 
their:dehth. Her lecture was repleto with axioms of health, 
and was exceedingly well delivered. 


I should never | 


Mande. 


BY ROBERT CUMMING. 
The Queen of Charms could I portray, 
Maude would the immortal beauty be; 
Hers are the charms of sovereign sway. 
Kind heaven’s reflected in her 8'8. 


Perfection is her faultless form ; 
Heaven her love divine possessing; 
And oh, her mind, immortal charm, 
Might keep enchantment bliss-caressing. 


Hor faultless form, her bonnie face, 
No angel vision seeming sweeter; 
Her native wit and angel grace, 
Nor heaven nor earth sees aught completer, 


Tho twinkling glory of the skies, 
In summer evenings clear and bonnie, 
Eclipsed are when her love-lit eyes 
Shed their soft lustre full upon ’e. 


When she is near the sky is clear. 
The storm itself is musio playing; 
When far away, how dark and drear 
Life’s lightest day o’er me is weighing. 


The world may grasp king nature’s gifts. 
And rob me of my rightful share, 

But higher fortune for me shifts— 
To Maude’s affections I am heir. 


Hope. 


As on the sea of life we sail, 
And through ite shoals we run, 
How seldom would life’s purpose fail, 
How seldom be undone, 


If we could always hopeful be, 
By trusting in the right, 

And could the " bright side” always see. 
Presented with its Nght. 


Could we but scan Iife’s whole estate, 
Its purposes unfold, 

We'd find a "sacred book’’ of fate, 
More precious far than gold. 


We'd find in life more love than hate, 
Its beams shed all around ; 

More good than evil in our state 
Would always sure be found, 


“A silver lining” hath aach cloud— 
For God does naugat in vain— 
So none with " boon of life” endowed 
Have reason to complain. 


Though light and darkness alternate, 
The light hath most control; 
Bright Hope the mind doth elevate. 
"Nis * anchor of the soul.” 
OQ, W. BaRNARD, 


Manteno, IN, 
a 


Two Letters from “The Word.” 


THE HVMOROUS SIDE OF MARTYRDOM. 

Damar Hexwoon: I have been too full for 

utterance, and am yet, ‘* You cannot feed 
capons 80,” nor editora in a Massachusetts 
ail, 
) How do you like it so far as you have got? 
Don’t you wish you had been born witk a 
bitter and impartial hatred for mankind ? 
What is the use of reform, of amelioration, 
of progress ? What wants the world of any 
millennium, or good time coming? Bee 
what comes of one single Word for the im- 
provement of the human race, in the most 
literal sense of those terms. From ‘' Cupid's 
Yokes,” the beginning of much improve- 
ment, you have been dragged under those of 
Mars, and now are devoured by the dogs of 
war. Serves you right: you'd no business to 
have been a reformer and an editor. 

Iri the beginning was The Word; and, asif 
that wasn’t enough, pretty soon The Word 
was with God; and, when things finally got 
to that pass that The Word was God, they 
just clapped Him in jail. It all, however, 
avails nothing: courts may come, and gods 
may go, but The Word goes on for ever. 
When one editor falls among thieves, it rises 
to a higher plane, puts on more ‘‘ whole 
armor,” and proceeds to Tucker out another 
man, ‘‘ When the red slayer thinks he 
slays,” the first he knows comes a hoome- 
rang ricocheting across the bridge of his nose. 

In the beginning was The Word; but what 
intheend? Why! the last word, and you 
will have it, of course. Ags the editorial horn 
is longer than the judicial one, you can 
easily exalt yours, while he of the unjust 
judgment seat lies howling. 

Yours is a new dignity: and I do not know 
how. either to humor or honor it. I am 
unused to the odium of the glory of so shut- 
up & correspondent. In what terms do the 
exactitudes of prison etiquette require you 
to be addressed? After what manner of 
attitudinizing, genuflexion, or kotow is ad- 
migsion to your august presence to be ob- 
tained ? [hope you will support your un- 
wonted preferment with meekness, and will 
not treat with spurn all your former asgo- 
ciates who are, as yet, out of jail. We are 
all emulous, and not wholly lost to some 
promptings from ambition, We will try 
our level best to go and do likewise, in or- 
der to be worthy the mark of your high call- 

ing, although we may never attain it, De- 
scending thus from sire to son, ewr freedom’s 
battle is ever won. 


The Sruth Beeker 


Seven hundred and odd days in jail for 
obscening the name of marriage, the unho- 
liest ghost there is! That is two dollars a 
day for seven hundred of us, and cheap at 
ten times the money. Inclosed is pay for 
my day in advance, See that you earn it. 
Give Uncle Sam as good as he sends, and 
prove to him that you are worth your keep. 
Very timidly yours, THERON 0. LELAND. 

201 Hast Tist Street, New York, July 11, 1878. 


Mr. Bensamrn R. TUCzER, Dear Sir: I 
write to cordially invite you to attend the 
Freethinkers’ Convention to be held in Wat- 
kins, Aug. 22d, 28d, 24th, and 25th. And 
thia is no formal invitation. I hope at that 
great meeting some earnest expression may 
be nttered against the great outrage of this 
day—the imprisonment of Mr. E. H. Hey- 
wood, IfIdo not agree with his opinions, 
he does not agree with mine. I recognize his 
right as precisely the same as mine to utter 
his opinions in hisown way, His liberation 
should be the great work of the hour. It is 
a work in which every Liberal league in the 
land, every Liberal society in the land, and 
every Liberal map or woman in the land 
should at once bring to bear all the influence 
they have. Some will say, ‘‘ His opinions 
are so objectionable—so opposed to the gen- 
eral sentiment.” In answer to those objec- 
tions, I say, So much the more, need of his 
being protected in uttering them. There is 
no necessity of coming to the aid of those 
who only utter what is popular with the 
masses: there is no danger in such utterances. 
If this country is not free enough for any 
man or any woman to stand up anywhere 
and speak his or her honest thought, then it 
is a despotism, and should be so regarded. 
I hope you will come to the Watkins meet- 
ing and present a strong resolution on this 
subject. I can assure you that it is to be 
the largest and most important Liberal gath- 
ering ever held in this country. 

H. L. GREEN, 
CLE. ©. N. L. L. 
m 
{From The National Reformer.l 


Mr. Truelove in Prison. 

By the prison rules, any one who is so 
unfortunate as to become an inmate of Cold- 
bath Fields, is rigorously excluded from any 
knowledge of the condition of his family 
aud friends for the space of three months. 
The only exception which seems to be made 
occasionally is in favor of the legal adviser 
of the prisoner. Thus it happens that while 
Mr. Truelove will not be permitted to see 
his wife until the 6th or 14th of August (I am 
not sure Which), it was my privilege to visit 
him before that time. I did so in answer to 
a letter from Mr. Truelove, endorsed with 
the authority of the Governor, to make 2 
visit of half-an-hour’s duration. Mr. True- 
love's letter—omitting one or two references 
to private matters—may be quoted : 

“For the first five or six weeks I had no 
sleep—-literally true—resting at night on a 
board with a wooden pillow, in a cell which 
was dark even in the daytime, and troubled 
by noises all the night through. I believe 
the cell happened to be just under a warder’s 
room, who, to keep himself awake, walked 
about and slammed iron doors continuully. 
I never took off my clothes (the warm prison 
dress) all that time. All this, and other 
matters, injured my health. I am, however, 
better now, as I am removed to a better cell, 
with better food and more of it. I believe I 
was robbed of a portion of the soup, that 
being the best part of the food. If you com- 
plained of anything to any one, high or low, 
you were treated as though you were the 
greatest liar on earth. The food and my 
anxieties brought on spasms across my chest 
all this time, and they continue now, although 
not so bad. I get a little sleep now in my 
hammock. I woke this morning at two 
o’clock, and I never get any sleep after once 
waking. Would you believe it? I have 
never read the two letters yet [here Mr. 
Truelove refers to a letter from his son and 
another from me]. The Governor—I do not 
know his name—read them to me, but after 
the first two or three sentences, the good news 
[referring to the meeting at St. James’ Hall] 
fairly unmanned me—lI cried like a child— 
and I heard him reading, but leaving no im- 
pression on my mind. And now he will not 
allow me to read them myself—not even in 
his presence. Do not fail to come, and 
bring all the news anent my case. The only 
times Iam out of my cell are for an hour's 
exercise and to chapel among some of the 
worst of men. Yours faithfully, 

“E. TRUELOVE, 
“ P.8.—My fingers have grown stift with 
oakum picking, etc. I have about 300 good 
marks and:no bad ones ag yet,” 


1878. 


August 17, 


contribute 
to the soundness of my sleep on the night of 
its receipt, and the next day found me char- 
tering a Hansom to discover the gloomy pre- 


Tho perusal of this letter did not 


cincts of Coldbath Fields. I reached the 
prison about half-past twelve, and after some 
little delay I was informed that Mr, Truelove 
was ready to receive me. He was brought 
down from his cell--which I did not see—to 
the room in which prisoners are allowed 
interviews with their legal adviser. When{I 
entered he rose up and shook hands with me 
—-the warder standing aside. During the 
interview Mr. Truelove and I sat with a 
table between us, the warder sitting through- 
out at the head of tha table. Mr. Truelove 
was dressed in the blue prison clothes, with 
a lot of marks and numbers on front and 
back. His hair was not cropped, and thus 
he looked very like himself. No one could 
exaggerate the delight with which he listened 
to the recital of the steps which had been 
taken by Mr. Bradlaugh, to reverse the sen- 
tence and procure his release. Especially 
was I glad that I had seen a little of the great 
meeting at St. James’s Hall, where his name 
was received with such tremendous cheer- 
ing. During that. half-hour he forgot his 
sufferings in the pleasure of knowing that 
his character and conduct were appreciated 
by his countrymen, and for the remainder of 
the time still to run his heart will be glad 
and his countenance erect, when he remem- 
bers that so magnificent a meeting recognized 
him as a martyr, and not asa criminal. He 
desired me to express his warmest gratitude 
to his friends generally, and especially to 
those members of Parliament who have 
been unremitting in their exertions to procure 
his release. 

He fully confirmed the statements in his 
letter, with some trifling additions, He 
spoke without any feeling of bitterness of 
the shameful treatment to which he had been 
subjected, because he recognized that his 
sufferings were due to the stupidity of the 
prison rules, and not to the malice of the 
officials. We surely owe much to the sagacity 
and humanity of a Home Secretary who pre- 
scribes the same treatment to a man border- 
ing on seventy, for a press offense, which is 
given to the burglarious ruffian of two and 
twenty. This isa grave blot on our prison 
rules, and attests once more the old adage, 
that want of thought does far more evil 
generally than want of heart. 

After seeing Mr, Truelove, I showed his 
letter to Mr. J. Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle, 
who brought it under the notice of the Home 
Secretary. Unfortunately, other persons 
have been at the Home Secretary, imploring 
him not to cut short by a day, or remove by 
a feather’s weight, the load of suffering 
which is inflicted undeservedly on a gener- 
ous and noble man. Whether owing to their 
machinations or to the innate depravity of 
the Home Office, our most reasonable request 
that Mr. Truelove should be visited by an 
independent medical man was refused. It is 
thus true, now as ever, that the spirit of in- 
tolerance is cruel and inhuman ; that in your 
true bigot there are no bowels of compassion; 
and that the savage cowardice which mis- 
takes biudgeons for arguments is yet far from 
rooted ont of the human breast. The case 
speaks for itself, and I need say no more. 

W. A, HUNTER. 


¿Facts from my Sanday Readings. 


August ist is called Lammas-day, or the 
Guley August, and was ‘probably a festal 
day of our heathen ancestors on which one 
of the four great Druidical fires was lighted. 
Limmas seems to have been held as a day of 
thanksgiving for the new fruits of the 
earth, and was observed with bread and new 
wheat. 

The 15th is celebrated as the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin, and is a grand festi- 
val of the Romish Church, and noted in the 
calendar of the Church of England. It was 


instituted in 818 to celebrate the sup-| 


posed ascension of the Virgin into heaven. 
In Catholic countries this day is marked by 
splendid ceremonies and processions, 

The 24th is 8t. Bartholomew’s Day. The 
Romish Church represents this saint as 
preaching in the Indies, and as being flayed 
alive by order of a brother of a king of Ar- 
menia. In memory of his death it was cus- 
tomary at monastic institutions, in the Mid- 
die Ages, to distribute small knives amongst 
the people. This day has also a horrible 
celebrity in connection with the massacre of 
the Protestants at Paris in 1572. The word 
Bartholomew is Greek, meaning ‘The son of 
him who made the water to rise.” ` 

There are over two hundred and fifty 
thousand distinct species of plants. Every 
plant species grew.at frst only in a certain 


locality, and from thence spread to other 
parts of the earth. 

The oldest book in prose is Herodotus. 
The oldest printed book (with a date) is a 
psalter, printed at Mayence in 1544, 

The weakest point in every man is where 
he thinks himself the wisest. 

The horns of cattle are made up of slon- 
gated fibers of hair. 

The chemical composition of hoofs, hair, 
wool, and feathers ig substantially the same. 

Iodine is obtained from sea-weed, 

Leaves generally have about 170 openings, 
mouths, or pores to the square inch. 

On some accounts the Christian religion is 
not the happiest inthe world. It has the most 
angry and cruel God, the meanest and most 
malicious devil, and the hottest and most 
everlasting hell of all the religions,—D, 4, 
Bennett. i 

There are United States postage-stamps of 
the denominations of $36 and $50. 

A FEW ENGLISH PROVERBS. 

All is not gain that is got into the purse. 

A word before is worth two behind, 

Bachelors’ wives and maids’ children are 
always well taught, 

Be slow to promise and quick to perform. 

Better to do it than to wish it done, 

Better to go to bed supperless than to 
rise in debt. 

Birth is much, but breeding is more. 

Brag is a good dog, but hold fast is better. 

By others’ faults wise men correct their 
own, 

Oharity begins at home, but does not end 
there. 

Cheating play never thrives. 

Conscience is the chamber of justice, 

Ermina D. SLENKER, 


A GOOD PLAN, 


P The beat and most popular plan for operating stocks 1s that 
of combinlng ca italo VATIONS sums, or pooling the orders 
of thousands of customers and operat them as one 
mighty whole in which shares are issued, which has bee: 

pa so successful by the firm of Messrs. LAWRENCE E 
which are 
y tl 

ual footin 


the 


al says: + 
these combinations by friends led us to order 20 slu 


naas gs bas 7 idly tendered the frm his experience OE 
signa’ n no event wou ey use any of 
gustomers' names Without such authorit: ae M DE 
: "> | PHILADELPHIA, Pan June . 

Lawarsor & Co., 85 Exehauge Plate. Dear Siete Your 
favor containing your check for $1,976.63 at hand for which 

thauk you, as it is in excess of what I expected. Asto 
Your request for an expression in writlog from me, I can 
cheerfully say that the above resnit is very satisfactory,’ 
and 1 believe I can safely recommend your combined system 
to everybody. And further, more, I would say that I 
first saw your advertisement in a N.Y. aper, ani 
one of your circulars, on receipt of Which, ns you kn 
remitted you $300 for 800 sharegin Class C in one of your 
combinations, and by return mail received your cate 
for the same, and during the month received five noticea . 
of purchases and sales of different stocks, in all amounting 
to 434 per cent., or $1,275 profit on my 800 shares, after 
deducting your commissions of $198.87, leaving me a net 
Bott of oe over and above my investment of $300, 

rly, : 


H E GIDDINGS, 
837 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ` 
An article in Frank Leslie's Illustraied Newspaper, 
under date of June 29, 1878, says: "T'he reportsof fabulous 
profits ed to numerous parties by this plan led us to 
vestigate the matter closely. The system is based on 
safe business principles, and is the only method by which 
large operators attain their greatest success. The poolain 
which their customers are interested ore placed on an 
equality in every respect with the leaders of . 
the firm’s whole interest lies in thelr commissions, they 


Co., 56 
pletely. The reports of numerous parties who have made 


Infidel Farmers and 
Mechanics 


Wanted for a Community. 


The advertiser having an excellent farm of 120 
acres under Cultivation, one mile south of Ma- 
nassas, Va., desires to meat with several prag- 
tical farmers and mechanics who are Infidels, 
and wish te join him in forming a community 
of united interests. None but those thoroughly 
impressed with the highest duties of commu- 
nity life need apply. Address 


DR, T. R. KINGET, 
Manassas, Va. 


Ozone Compound. 
NO GENERATOR NEEDED, 


Prevents and Cures Disease. 
Physicians and Hospitals supplied. 


25 and 60 cont and $1.00 packages. d 
BRYANT & BRYANT, 
Lock Box 45, Vineland, N, J, 


st 


at 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 
subjects : 
Publicans and sinners. 
The Higher Law. 
The Women of the French Revolution. 
Love and Marriage, 


THE 


Creed of Christendom 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure, 


BY W.R. CREC, 


Author of ‘‘ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &c, 


Crown, Svo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
science said: ‘Why do not the bishops anewer 
Mr. Grog’s Greed of Obristendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they ean.’ Inthe life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming Jater, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides; to it one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Ohris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academie divines do not reply formally to 
Bo thorough, clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been so iong before the public, wa 
have the best of proof attainable that this bis- 
torical argument—occnpying precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
chosen as their own—ts unanswerable” (F, W. 
Newman, on “The New Obristology,” in Fort- 
nightly Review). 


H 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning the Radical. 
Stumbling Blocks. s 
The Loves of Great Men, 

The Sunday Law. 
Fashionable Raligion and Morals, 
The Caming Womaa. 
A New Reading of an old Text. 
Address LAURA KENDRICK 
siti 429 Tremont Ñt.. Boston, Mass. 


Matrimonial. 


A good-looking and highly educated young 
man, in moderate circumstances, and now at 
his profession, wishes to correapond with an 
honest and respectable lady. with a view to 
matrimony or literary impravement. g 

Address . Z. 8., Box 463, Mason, 

at Ingham 0o., Mich. 


T. L. DENNIS, 
MACHINIST, 
1368 BROADWAY, cor. 37th Street, N, Y, 


MODELS MADE AND INVENTIONS PER- 
FEOTED. DIES, SMALL TOOLS AND 
GENERAL JOBBING, FINE WORK 
A SPHOLALTY. 
SEWING MACHINES REPAIRED, 


LAW OF SEX. 


Discovery of a German Scientist. 


Btamp for circular. 
Lock-box 61. Vineland, N. J. 


i Lake View Hotel, 


One vol. 
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AT WATKINS, N. Y. tinued — Mark and Luke. Obapter game 
Beautifully situated on an eminence over- subject continued Gospel or John, | Ohupter 


Xi.—Results of the Foregoing Criticism.— 
Chapter X H.—The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 
and Aut or ity, Chapter XIII. — Miracles. 
Chapter X(V.—Resurrection of Jesus. Chapter 
KY,—Is Qhristianity a Revealed Religion? 
Qbapter XVI.—Christian Ecleeticism. QOh&pter 
XVIi.—The Great Enigma. 

Price of this complete edition, $1.50. Price of 
the London edition, $5.00. 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A Jong series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offered up at THE 
TRUTH SeexeR Office by its 
devout editor, 


260 pages,12mo. Paper. 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


looking Watkins village and 
Seneca Lake, 


and but five minutes’ walk from the wonder- 
ful and world-renowned 


Watkins Glen. 


This house is replete with avery comfort and 
luxury demanded by the modern tourist, and 
will accommodate about two hundred guests. 
It chalienges comparisan with any summer 
resort hotel in the the country—large rooms, 
high ceilings and thorough ventilation—pure 
spring water and gas throughout—hot and cold 
bath—telegraph office in the house—extensive 
grounds. with groves and evergreen forest 
trees, and scenic attractions unsurpassed in 


the.country. è 

The Tables 
Will be supplied with the choicest substantials 
and delicacies the marketa afford. Terms 32.00 


per day to visitors at the Watkins’ Liberal Con- 
vention, WILLIAM KENNARD, Proprietor. 


AMBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


HI 


Character and Doctrine. 


A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY, 


This portion of Lord Amborley’s great work 
has given such great satisfaction that numer- 
ous requests have been made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. These 
requests have been cheerfully complied with, 
165 pages. large 12m0, Price, by mail, paver, 35 
cents; cloth, 60 Gents, For sale at this office. 


THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 
BY W. 8 BELL. — 
Price. 25 cents., For sale at this office 


exception the 


reatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
has patients in every State of the Union and 
in the British Provinces. Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, meys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 


Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Eye or i 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning Medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of SPER- 
MATORRH@A and IMPoTENCY, as the result of 
seif-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 


The New Gospel of Health, |*%9 73278, and other causes, producing some 


Emissions (night emisstons by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face. Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, et., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy, 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL REM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to cure in 
a Bingle case, and some of them Were in & ter- 
ribly shattered condition; had been in the Zn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves, 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey., 
where Dr.R. P, Fellows ia permanently located, 
and obtain his PRIVATS and other Orscunans, 
with cures SWORN TO, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor's unprecedented success in 
treating alithe diseases here named. TMs 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL OASES. WRITE YOUR 
ADDEESS PLAINLY. ; 


(From the Rock Mouniain Herald.) 


" Dr, Fellows is a successful specialist for all 
the diseases which he claims to cure, such as 
chronic and sexual complaints. His wonder- 
ful skiil and success are bringing him hun- 
dreds of cases weekly, by letter and otherwise, 
from all over the United States. 


BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character, calculated to teach every person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
cotics. 619 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth. 
$2,50, postage 18 cents; paper, $1.25, postage 12 
cents. For gale at this office. tiso 


R. LYON’S Hygeian Home is at Spring- 
field, Mo. See adv. in May Nos, TRUTH 
BEEEER. 18125 Resp’y, J. 8. Lyon. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 
the warlour cane physionl pnd social, leading 
othem, are p reated by that vlainest 

books, PLAIN HOME TALK, BMBREGING 
MEDICAL GOMMON E—nearly 1.000 
pages, 200 illustrations—by DR. E, B. FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
all letters from the sick shouid be addressed. 
Jo its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett's 
Truta ÑEERER thus speaks of DR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: " We know him (Dr, 
Foote) parsonaily and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 

that he is a man of the highest incentives and 
motives, whose life has been spent in instruct- 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well calculated to ena- 
blethem to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women, 
His medical works-posseas the highest value, 
aud bava been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day. stand ready to hear willing testi- 
mony to the great benefit they have derived 
from-the physiological, hygienic, and 


1 
lessons which he hag Ro ably imparted.” 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELLE 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Bon of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land, ‘A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring. thinking peovle. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 


is worth four times the price of the work. 


Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK AREAT| Republished, complete in one vol from 
LIBERTY TO OONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN| the London edition (2 yols., By. and. at Qne- 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE, Price of the | fifth the price, Cloth, $$ 00; ther, $4 00; Mo- 
now Popular scion, by meil, Pastas Patra: 10000, gilt edges, $4 60. Sent by mail at these 

{ «50, Q. » 
WANTED. HILL PU i 


RRAY B D, ' 
Bray Street, New meet z Pil iehi 


COMPANY, 


Neuralaio Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, | L 


Publisher, |. 
1a Mighidi st. New ‘ork, 


Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
THE 
Law of Population, 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 
AND 


| Its Bearing upon Human 


Conduct and Morals. 
BY ANNIE BESANT, 


A Scientific and Medical Work svery way 
superior to any similar. The medical dirac- 
tions are easy, Dlain, explicit, though chaste 
and delicate, Adapted tothe wants of the mar- 
ried, and tothe consideration of all mature por. 
sons, a8 it points out the only feasible escape 
from the evils of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage. This is the work for which the 
eloquent author is now suffering persecution 
in ngland. It is not the " Fruits of Philoso- 

hy.” but is more modern and and every way 


etter. 
“TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIB- 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN STIFLING COURT 
` OR CROWDED HOVEL, 
IN THE HOPE 
THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHURS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE THIS ESsay.” i 
Authorized American from the 25th how 


sand English edition. In limp cloth, 75 cents; 
Daper, 50 cents. i 


ALSO NOW READY. 


The Fruits of Christianity, - - 10 cents. 
Constructive Rationalism, - - 5 " 
On Eternal Torture, - - 10 ° 
‘The True Basis of Morality, ~ i o ” 


Published by ASA K. BUTTS, 
RADIOAL FREETHOUGHT PUBLISHING HovsE, 
21 19 Dey Street. N. Y 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Truth Seeker Office, 


Thomas Paine. F. E, Abbot, 
Paine’s Bust. Frothingham, 
Paine’s Monument. Wendell Phillips. 
Voltaire. Emerson, 
Rousseau, Garrison, 
Humboldt, Henry Bergh, 
Goethe, Peter Oooper, 
Schiller. D. R. Burt, 
Aug. Comte, 8. P. Andrews, 
felne. Walt Whitman, 
Alex. Pope. roude, 
John Milton, Max Muller, | 
Goldsmith, Warren Okase,) 
helley, ı Jas. Parton, 
Byron. Wm. Denton, 
Urne.. r. Slade, 
Washington. A, J. Davis, 
Franklin. Foster, 
Jefferson, J. M, Peebles, 
Frances Wright. 
„£. V, Wilson, 
G. L. Henderson, 
Prof. Fiske 
Fred Dougias, 
. P. Banks, 
P. V. Nasby, 
Beecher, 
Tilton, 
Moulton. ‘i 
. W, Curtis. 
Th, Nast, 
J. Q. Bennett, 
Chas. A, Dana, 
Phoebe Carey, 
Alice Carer. : 
Eiizabeth O. Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony. 
Proctor, Lucy Stone, 
Draper, Julia Ward Howe, 
Bradlaugh, as, Cheney, 
Holyoake. Paulina Davis, 
Ingersoll. ary F, Davis, 
nderwood, Emma H, Britten, 
Mendum Lizzie Fowler 
Seaver, Mrs, Slenker, 
ih vo P Rugan H. Wie 
ir, Hare, . M. Benne 
Judge J. W. Edwards. W. 8. Bell. 
izzie Doten. . J.C, Bundy. 
Mrs. J. Conant. 8. B. Jones. 
Dr. Mary E. Walker Asa K., Butts, 
(full fzure). W. F. Jamieson. 


Geo. Francis Train. 
and hundreds of others, including generals, 
statesmen, poets, actors, actresses, etc. at 10 
cents each singly, or eleven for one dollar. 
Neat Albuma, LA mail, to hol 80 photos., 
60 cts., to hold 50, 80. 
D. M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth St, New York. 


BENNETT - TEED DISCUSSION, 


BETWEEN 


THE EDITOR OF “THE TRUTH SEEKER,” 
AND 


CYRUS ROMULUS R. TEED. 


Proposition.—Jesus Obrist is not only Divine 
but is the Lord Gqd. Oreator of Heaven an 
Earth. Teed affirming; Bennett denying. 

150 pp., 12mo. Paper, 30 cents; cioth, 50 cents. 
Sold at this office. 


FA ad lag 
THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 

Send 25 cents to Dk. ANDREW NTONE, Troy. N. 
¥.,and obtain a large, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masteriy 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 190 onts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory oO 
mo sublime science of healing without moni 
Ane- 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
icars. of Christ and Vicegerents of God— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries, The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten. A friend styles it “rich. rare and racy.” 
273 DD., 1amo. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper: 75 cents in cloth. 
Address 'D. M. BENNETT.. 


141 Eighth At. N» Y. 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE, His first and most import- 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper. 15 cts. 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVIL., in- 
clusive, Written in the™ times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12m, 
Full, clear type. Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 ets. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defonse 
of his fallow man. A work almost without a 
poar in the world, On full, bold type. 1amo, 

aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type, 
Paper, 26 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES, Fuli, bold type 
12m0. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. £ 


PAINE’S POLITIOAL ‘ORES. Complete in 
ons volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
‘Gommon Benas,” “The Crisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait, Cloth, $1.50, 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 12m0. Composed of the ‘Age of Reason,” 

Examination of the Prophecies,” ; Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaf,” “ Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine.” “Letter to Camille Jordan.” "An Essay 
on Dreams,” “Of the Religion of Deisam,’ ete., 
ete., with a life and fine steei portrait of Paine. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE'S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 

plete, New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —‘ 
Orisis,” "' Rights of Man ”--his THEOLOGIOAL 
Waitines—‘‘Age of Reason,” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” “ Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” “ Letter to Mr. Erskine ” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Latter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deiam "~—all in one largo volume, 
orown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine. Oloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; MO- 
rocco, gilt edges. $4.50, 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalvin 
Blanchard. 12mo0. Large, clear type, with a fine 
‘| steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
76 cents, Published by 

D. M. BENNETT. 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


PO to G20 Boral Moi Miei E 
ortland, Maina. ly? 


GOLD Any worker can make $128 day at home, 
Costly outfit free, Address TRUE & O0.. 
ly7 Augusta. Maine. 
$66 & Week in your cwn foun, Terms and $ò 

outfit froe. H. HALLELT '& CO., Port- 
land, Maine. Ly? 


BROUGH TONS 
NVISORATIN| 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidnev Diseases, 
Weakness, &c, 26 cants ner bottle. Incurable 
cases solicited and cured or money refunded. 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Samovie bottle, circular. and 26th 
Advice Free, 66 W, Fourth St., N. ¥ 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW. 


A book that ought to be inthe hands of every 
young woman and every young girl in the 
country. 


BY MARY J. 8TUDLEY, M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician, and Teacher of 
Natural Sciences in the State Normai School, 
Farmingham, Mass. 

CHAPTER HEADINGS : 


Study God’s Poem; Know Thyself; What 
shall we Eat, and How shall we Cook It? The 
Heart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Animals are Perpetuated: How to Bascome 
Beautiful; The Uses and Abuses of Drass; 
The Mate and the Home; Perfect Woman. 

No book of 260 pages contains more valuable 
information than is found in this volume. 

Price, in cloth. $1.25. Sold by 


0 
D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth Bt., N, Y. 


CURED WITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE 
OR PAIN, nnà posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof, 
J. M. Costs, 845 Lex'n 
| Av., N. Y. Book sent free.) 


THE 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 


AND HIS 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos. 


Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 
with A, HOOK Ap interesting: amusing, and 
inst i ttle work, 
ao. Sants Sold at this office 


The Principles of 


LIGHT AND COLOR: 


INCLUDING AMONG OTHER THINGS 


The Harmonic Laws of the Universe, the Hth- 
erto-Atomic Philosophy of Force, Chromo 
Chemistry, Chromo Therapeutics, and 
the General Philosophy of the 
Fine Forces, together with 
Numerous Discoveries and 
Practical Applications 
Illustrated by 204 exquisite Photo-Bngravings, 


besides four superb Colored Pilates 
printed on seven Dlates each. 


BY EDWIN D. BABBITT. 


-_ 


Grade of 
Lights and Forees; Ohap. 10. Ohromo Mentale- 
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Gems of Chought. 


Odds and Gnas. 


A BRAVE man is one who is not afraid to 
wear old clothes until he can afford to buy new 
ones.—Anon. i 


QooD-NATURE, like a bee, collects the honey 
from every herb. Ill-nature, Hike a spider, 
sucks poison from the sweetest flowers.—Anon. 


Goopness is truth, and truth is Hight; and 
wickedness is falsehood, and falsehood is dark- 
ness, and so it will be seen to be.— Oatherine 
Crowe, 


A DEaD man can drift down stream, but it 
takes a live one to pull up. That is thatime 
that tries a man’s soul—when the tide is against 
bim. Anon. 

LET no man ever covet the good which an- 
other man recetvas until he is quite certain he 
is willing.to pay the price that man has paid 
for the good.— Anon. 


Tr is an old remark that the law which molds 
a tear also rounds a planet. In the application 
of law in nature the terms great and small are 
unknown.—John Tundall, 


WHEN your child commits a wrong, take it in 
your arms; let it feel your heart beat against 
its heart; let tha child know that you really and 
truly and sincerely love it— Ingersoll, 


THERE is yət very little daylight of intelli- 
gence inthe world. Man's mind is twisted into 
a thousand fantastic shapes, and paralyzed by 
system and authority.—Harriet Martineau, 


INTELLECTUAL activity is a preserver rather 
than a destroyer of nervous health: but this 
holds true only when the conditions of ordinary 
hygiene are not outrageously violated.—London 
Lancet. 


Every child of humanity has a natural right 
to ita exiatanca: he who would usurp the piace 
of another proves his own inefficiency to guard 
the rights of individual liberty,- Lessie N. 
Goodell. 


Ir cannot be too deeply impressed upon the 
mind that application is the priceto be paid for 
montal acquisitions, and that itis as absurd to 
expect it without as to look for a harvest with- 
out seeds.—Anon. 


Yous work is not finished when you have 
brought the ore from the mine; it must be sift- 
ed, smelted, refined, and coined before it can 
be of real use and contribute towards the intel- 
lectual food of mankind.—Bunsen. 


Ir is the substitution of the energies of nature 
for the powers of human muscle that has abol- 
ished slavery and elevated humanity to a high- 
er plane than was ever dreamed of by the wisest 
sages of ancient times,—Prof. Joseph Henry. 


TrutTH., even when ushered into the world 
through the medium of dull romance, and in 
connection with vast progeny of errors, how- 
ever ridiculed and despised at first, never fails 
in the end of finding a lodging-piace in the pop- 
ular mind.—J. G. Whittier. 


WHEN we are considering the health of chil- 
dren, it is imperative not to omit the impor- 
tance of keeping their brains fallow, as it were, 
for several of the frat years of their existence. 
The mischief perpetrated by a contrary course, 
in the shape of bad health, peevish temper, and 
developed vanity, is incalculable. — Helps, 
Friends in Council. 


I THINK a great manv professors of religion 
are just like backgammon-boards., They look 
like stately books, and on the backs of them is 
inscribed, in large letters, “History of En- 
gland,” “ History of the Crusades;” but when 
you open them you find nothing but emptiness, 
with the exception of the dice and counters. 
And many men bear the name of “ Christian” 
who are inside all emptiness and rattling noth- 
ing.—Bethune. 


Mew know how thunder and Nehtning come 
from the clouds in summer, and they want to 
thunder and lighten sometimes themselves; 
but it is better that the contents of the clouds 
should drop down in gentle rains and make 
something grow than that there should be flash- 
ing and resounding in the heavens and that the 
oak should be crushed to pieces which has been 
growing forahundred years; and it is better, 
not that men should produce a great racket in 
the world and work destruction about them, 
but that they should create happiness among 
their fellow-men.—Anon. 


Tue statesman is tke leader of a nation; the 
warrior is the grace of an age, the philosopher 
is the birth of & thousand years; but the lover, 
where is he not? Wherever parents look 
around upon their children, there he has been; 
wherever children are at play together, there 
he will soon be, Wherever there are roofs un. 
der which men dwall; wherever there is an at- 
mosphere vibrating with human voices, there 
is the iover, and there is his lofty worship going 
on, unspeakable, but revealed in the brightness 
of the eye. the majesty of the presence. and the 
high temper of the dlscourse.—Harriet Marti- 
neau. 


Tx doctrines of the Infidels rest not upon 
faith (which is only imagination), but upon real 
facta and demonstrated science—the only 
foundation that ke°ps any one upon " the safe 
side” and renders them guiltless of deceiving 
and hoodwinking their fellows, and perpetuat- 
ing error, fable, and mythology all down the 
coming ages, stultifyine and dwarfing the intel. 
leot. and sowing tha seeds of sadness, glqom, 
and misery, instead of those of hope. health, 
happiness, and knowledge. The Christian 
promises what he cannot give, what is not in 
-exdstence nor can possibly exist. The Infidel 
wrorgises the real and the tangible: the bless- 
Angs.of this world in all its fuilness of joys and 
m@ossibilities—Nature’s free gifts to her chil- 
phe Roader, which will you have ?—Mrs, E, D, 


A NEW-ENGLAND IDYL. 


The shades of night were felling fast, 

As toward the South End swiftly passed 

Aman who drove as ifinsane. 

And yelled aloud with might and main, 
Whoa. Emma! 


His feet were braced against the fender; 

The people said, ' He's on a bender,” 

And still the old plug madly went 

And wouldn’t mind him worth a cent, 
Whoa, Emma! 


” Hold up!” eried out 2 maiden fair, 

* And take me out to Egleston Square.” 

But though be never answered, No. 

He kept on hollering Whoa, whoa, whoal 
Whoa, Emma! 


“Old man, old man.” a p’llceman said, 
“Hold up, or you will crack your head; 
The street’s dug up ten rods before,” 
But he only shouted all the more, 
Whoa. Emma! 


The holein the street now came in sight. 
Already it was dark as night, 
The old man pulled. but the horse weuldn’t 
steer, 
And soon they both were on their bier, 
Whoa. Emma! 


“ Witu the coming woman lecture?” asks a 
contemporary., Ifshe marries she will. 


Onr asked why B stood before 0. Because, 
said another. a man must B before he can O. 


Two THINGS go off in a hurry—An arrow dis- 
missed from a bow, and a beau dismissed by a 
belle. 


Iv was a bright boy who told his teacher that 
there were threesects—the male sex, the female 
sex, and the insects. 


“JoHN, lend me your knife,” said Bill. *I 
shan’t doit,’ growled John; “Ihain’t got any 
knife, and besides I want to use it myself.” 


AT a printers’ festival the following was 
given: “ The editor and lawyer- the devil is sat- 
isfied with the copy of the former, but requires 
the original of the latter.” 


“T DIDN’T know,” said an old lady. as she laid 
down her newspaper, “that thieves Were so 
scarce that they had to advertise for ’em and 
offer a reward for their discovery.” 


“Don’t you think,” said a husband in a mild 
form of rebuke to his wife, “that women are 
possessed by the devil?” * Yes,” was the 
answer. as s00n a8 they are married.” 


Op gent: * We have lost our way. boy. Can 
you direct us?” Boy: "Ifa hold gent like you 
loses his way, can’t expect a boy like me to find 
it for him—not for nothing. 


A FARMER being asked jf his horses were 
matched: “ Yes, they are matched first-rate; one 
of them is willing to do all the work, and the 
other is willing she should.” 


GeoagraPHy and grammar strive with each 
other to form the pith ofthe following clever 
puns: Which is the coldest river ?—The ice is 
{Igix) There is another colder—the icer 
{Iser}. 


” May the Lord preserve your eyesight,” said 
a beggar woman to a man With a smail noge, 
who had just given her & gratuity. “ Why,” he 
asked. " Because.” said she,*’you’ve no nose 
to hold your spectacles.” 


A WITNESS, being cross-questioned lately 
sworethat he was in the habit of associating 
with every grade of society, from lawyers up, 
The lawyer who “had him in hand” gasped 
out “ That’s alll” and sat down. 


ANEWLY married gentleman of Mrs. J—'s 
acquelntance on being asked, the other day, 
what was the difference between a bride and a 
bridegroom, immediately replied: “ Why, one 
is given away, and the other is sold.” 


“ WEISKEY is your greatest enemy,” said a 
minister to Deacon Jones, “ But,” said Jones, 
" don’tthe Bible say, Mr. Preacher, that we are 
to love our enemies?” " Oh, yes, Deacon Jones; 
but it don’t say we are to swallow them.” 


“Wary do you suppose College is such 4 
learned place?” asked one géntleman of an- 
other. “Irather suspect,” was the reply, “that 
as everybody takes a little learning there with 
him, and nobody aver brings any away, the 
learning accumulates.” 


“I suppose you have been to your lodge?” she 
scornfully inquired when she opened the door 
upon him suddenly at midnight. "No. no, my 
dear.” Blinks replied with gushing candor; 
"you see I stopped a strawb’ry fea’vl on my way 
home, an’ the berries soured on my stomach.” 


A CUNNING juryman addressed the clerk of 
the court when administering the oath, saying: 
“Speak up; I cannot hear what you Bay.” 
“Stop; are you deat?” asked the judge, ‘Yes, 
ofono esr.” ‘Then you may leave the box, for 
it is necessary that you should hear both 
sides.” 


“Can you do allsorts of casting here?” said 
a solemn-looking chap at the Iron Works the 
other day. 

“i Yes,” said Frank, preparing to take his 
order ; " all sorts.” 

" Wall, then,” returned the solemn inquirer, 

“I would like to have you cast a shadow,” He 
Was cast out. 


Wao ever saw arope walk. ?—Rome Sentinel, 
Who ever saw & horse fly 7—Albany Argus, Who 
ever saw a cat fish ?— Yonkers Gazetie. Wao ever 
saw a mill dam?—Boeston Gommercial. Who evar 
54W & tree toed ?—Hackensack Republican, Who 
ever saw a milk made?-—New York Herald, 
Who ever sawa cow slip?—St, Paul Dispatch, 
Who ever saw a pot hook ? 


_ Trath Seeker. Tracts. 


No, (REVISED LIST. ) Ots. 


L Dien on Prayer, D, M, Bennett and 
two Olergymen. 

.% The Story of Oreation. Bennatt, 

8. The Old Snake Story. s 

9. The Story ofthe eg ae 
10 The Plagues of 
11. Korah. tham, and | Abiram, 
13. Balsam and B. 
18. Arraignment, of Priestoraft, 
14, Old Abe and Little Ike, Syphers. 
15. gomg v Dinner. i 
16. E rn Documents, 
1% Ths Povi sti Still Anoad, A 
18. ed Up A 
19. Joni nies Stopp ain the Sun and Moon. D.. 


20, Baoen an his Exploits. p, PORREN 
2i, The Great Wrestling Mata 

22. Piscussion y ge Elder Shite 
23, Rep! aye to El det Sheiton’s Bo oth Letter, 


24, E it Tat Work. Wm. McDonnell. 

a5. Discussion with Geo. Snode. Bennett. 
26. Underwood’s Prayer. 

97, Honest Questions and Honest Answers. 


. Bennett. 
28. Alessandro. di Oagliostro. 0. Botheran. 
29, aine a. Dedication Address. B., F. 
nderwoo 
80, Woman’s Rights & Man’s Wrongs. Syphers. 
81. Gods and God-house: 
32. The he Gods € ’g of f Superstition a and the God of 
niv 


Bennett, 
38. wis has huas Done ? Preston. 
84, Tribute to Thomas Paine, 
35. Moving the Ark. D. M. Bennett, 
36. Bennett’s Prayer to the Deyil. 
87, ShortSermon. Rev. Theolosicus, D.D, 
38. Christian it nota Moral Bystem. X.X. 
39. The True Saint. 8. P. Put 
40, Bibio of Nature vs. The Bible of Men, J. 


Syphers. 

41, Our r Eoelestastioal t Gentry, Bennett. 

42, the Tishbit n 

43. Obristianity a Borrowed System. . 

44, Design Argument Rofutod, Underwood. 

45. Elisha the Pro het, Bennett. 

46, Did Jesus Really Exist? “ 

41, Oruel and Creda ulity of the Human Raco. 
ania 

48, ssa in the Wost, GL. Henderson, 

49. Sensible í onelusions. #. E, Gui 

50. Joni the Big Fish. D.M, Bennett 

51. Sieen. irene Benker. Leaflets. No.1. 

52. Marples-Underwood Debate. Underwood. 

63. Questions for Bible Worshipers, B, F, 


ood, 
64, An Vaa nA etter to Jesus Ohrist, Bennett. 
65. The Bible t God Disproved by Nature. W. 


66, Bibie Goleman tlong, 

ay goon No Nota a PerfectOharacter. Underwood. 
O, 

58. Brophy gprophiectes Concerning Babylon. B. 


F. 
eo. Ezeklels Prophecies Concerning Tyre. B. 
1 wens ofthe Devil, Isaac Pad 
sl. o ev Ba i 
62. The Sows and their Go å ndon 
63. The Dovile Due-Bills. John Syphers. 
oh The Ilis we Endure—their Oause and Cure, 
65, Short Sermon No. 2. Rey. Theologicus, D.D. 
88, God Ides in History. H. B. Brown, 
or Bixteon. oH th Seeker eaflets No, 2 
68, Ruth’s idea of Heaven and Mine, Susan 


XON 
69. Missionaries. Mrs. E. D, Blenker. 

a witeriogs Atonement: ce . B. "pron 

q1. Patne’s ary. QO, A. man. 

i BB edrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. D. 


nett. 
78. Botnet John Syphers, 
74. Daniel in the Lion’s Den. Bennett. 
75. An Hour with the 
46. Reply to Erastus F. Brown. D, M. Ben- 


nett, 
77. The Fear of Death. D. M. B 
78. Christmas and Christianity. D: M. Bennett, 
Jesus, Jehovah, and 


79. The Relationship of 
the Virgin Mary. W., E. oleman. 
80. Andróss on Paine’s 189th ‘Birthday, Ben- 
Jobn 


LAJ 
Bennett, 
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Ee, 
81, Horenfterior the Half-way House, 


32. Onristian Oourtesy. Benne! 
83, eee Examined, ray A. G. Hum. 


ai; MEDIE Bermon on Hell. Rev. J. P 
Hopps, London 
85, Matter, Motion Lite and Mind, Bennett, 1 
26. An Enquiry about God’s Sons. 
87. Freethought Judged by its Fruits. B.F. 
n 
88, David. Go God 8 Peculiar Favorite. Mrs, E, 
enki 
89. Logic of Prayer, Charles Stephenson, 
90. Bib ç Mania, agge" Gordie, Hi 
91, Qur Ideas of arwood. 
92, The Bible; is it Divinely Inspired? Dr. 


93, obtaining Pardon for Bins. 


Tuttle. 

94, The Now Raven. Will Cooper. 
95. Jesus Ohrist. D, ennett, 
96. Ichabod Orane Papers, 
97, Special Providences. W. 8, Bell, 
p8, Snakes. Mrs. Elmina D, Slenker. 
99. Do the Works of Nature prove Ore- 

atori Bajora. aes 
1o. 10 nnivyersary o omas Paine’s 
101. Birthday. Bennett et als, 
10a, The Old Religion and the New, W. B. 


ell. 
103. Does fho Bible Teach us all we Know. 
104, Evolution of Israel’s God. A. L, Rawson, 1 


be 


R Maem m we 


Hudson 


mpa 
comm 


on e A A Bk 


105. Decadence of Christianity, Oapphro. 
108. Franklin, Washington and Jefferson Un- 
believers. Bennett, 
107, The Safe Side. H., B, Bro 
108. The Holy Biblea Historical Humbug. 
. H. Preston, 
110. Materialistic Prayer. Bennett, 4 pp. 
111. Reply to Seientiic American. Bennett, 
113. Sensible Sermon. Savage, 8 pp. 


118, Comato Jeans. Bennett, R pp. 

114. Where was Jesus Born? §.H. Preston. 

li. The Wonders of Prayer. Bennett, 

116. The Sunday Question, Bennett. 

117. Oonstantine tue Great. Presto 

118, The Trropreesible Oonflict between Chris- 
tianity and Civiilzation. Bell, 

119. The New Faith. J. L, Stoddard, 


SOLENTIFIC SERIES. 
1 Hereditary Transmission, Prof. Louis 


erg, 5 
a. Evolution; from the Homo ‘eneous to the 
Heterogeneous. B. F. erwood, 
3, Darwinism. B. mdGr wood. 8 
4, Literature of the Insane, F. B. Marvin, 5 
5, Res Besponstkility of Bex. Mrs, Ohase,M.D, 8 
EG 2 
8 
5 


wo mbH Reet A 


uated Atmosphgres: J . McCarroll. 

5; kony Mon ori fe 1 Ani rvin, M. 

8, How do Marsupia! imals Propa; at 

their kind?_ A. B. Bradford. prane 

9, The Unseen World. Brot. J one Fiske. 10 
10. The. Eyo ‘ion Theory — Huxley's Three ‘i 
11, Is America the New World? L. L. Dawson. 10 

Discount on one dollar’s worth 10 per ct. off; 
on two dollars’ worth 20 off; on five dollars 
worth 40 off; on ten dojlara’ worth 50 off. 

As few or as many of any given kind may be 
ordered as desired, . 


RADICAL BOOKS. 


BENT POST PAID AT THE PRICES ANNEXED, 


By D, M, BENNETT. 
Age of Reason. Pains. Paper covers. 25 
fe d Ex, of P. opt Oi Pap. 50; 0l 6 
of Pro’ aper 50; cl. 

A Fow Days Ta Athens. Frances Wright. 75 
Apocryphal New Testament. 1 26 
Au Eye Opener. Panear, ga: cloth, 16 
Abstract of L Last. Will and Testament, Jean a 
Analysis of “Religious Beliəf, Viscount ‘ 
Amberly, $3.00, 4.00, and 4 60 
Apples of Gold. Susan H. Wixon. 1 50 
Antiquity and Dar Lectures, Rey. R, Taylor. 2 00 
Antiquity and Duration of the World, 25 
tronomy and Worship of the ‘Anclents, 25 
aay nia is of Hidow Teiptol Tub. E 
ventures o r Triptolemu 5 
Bible in India, Jacollict, o Tm 90 


Benet Teed Diareo lo 30 & 60 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. 3 Vols., 8V0. 4 00 
Burgess-Underwood Debate. 60 and 80 
Bible in the Balance. 1 00 


Bagon’s Novum Or, 2 00 
Bhagvad-Gita, or “Dialogues of Christna j 


and Arinna. $ 76 
Buechner» © =- Present and Future, 4 00 
Chronicles vi Simon Christianus, 25 
Qbzistianity betore Ohrist. Orav en. a5 


hapters from the Bibles of the Ages 15 
riticism onthe Theoligioal Idea of Deity. 1 w 
2 


hildhood of Religion. Olodd, 5 
Childhood of the World. Olodd, 40 and 60 
Career of Religious Ideas. Tuttle. 100 : 
Ohristianlty and Metoriglism: Underwood. 
Conway's Sacred Antholog 400 
Cotenso ox the Pentateuch, "Abstract of. 28 
Devil's Pulpit, Rev. Robt. Taylor, 200 

iegesis 200 
Denton’s Irreconcilable Records, . 60 

Qur Ea lanet, Past, Present, and ‘ 
5 
“ Radical Rhymes., i a 
i Who are Ohristians, peolu 8. 
Denton’s Common Bense T e 
hyself, What is Bene w Man’s 
True Saviors, Sermon fro 
Snakspere’s Text, God Proposed, 
Spiritualism True, Orvthedoxy 
‘alse, 10 cents each 
Draper’s ontlet between Religion and 
176 
a Intellectual Development of Eu- 
vols.. 8 
Darwin's Origin of Species a M 
Descent of (Impr’d Ed.) 8 00 
Descent and Darwinism, "Achat idt, 150 
Exeter Hall, Wm. MeDonnell, 60 & 80 
Errors of the Bible, Wright, b 35 & 60 

ssence of Religion. Feuerbach, 40 and 80 
Eight Scientific T acts. a 20 
Frothingham’s È “zion of Humanity, 1 00 

: Chil ’s Book of Religion, 1 00 
= Btories of the Patriarchs, 1 00 

y afes 1 6a 
Paraday'a s Various Forces of Nature. 2.0 
piske s Myths and M akers, PaO 

God Idea in History. J Futile, 1326 
Good Senso, D’H 1 0 
Gould’ Curious M Mytie Of the Middle Agos. 2 50 

Lost and Hostile Gospels. 3 8 
Grayes’ Sizteen oruciied Saviors. a 00 
B y ft Ə patan, 60 
Greg's Enigmas 0 2 00 
Horal Or reed of Pee Und aa 1 5o 
eroines of Freethone: rs. Un 
Heathens of the Heath, McDonnell.” T oo i 


Hume's Essays and Treatises, H 


Huxley's Lay Sermons, H % 
` Man’s Place in Nature, 1326 
. Critiques aud Addresses, 1 60 
History of all Religions Sects. Evans. — 1 00 
Haec kel’s story of Oreation. 2 Vols, 6 o9 
Hollick’s Nerves and the Nervous. 100 
Humboldt’s 
at Discussion, 100 
lnterrogatories to Jehovah, 50 & 75 
Ingerso!l’s Gods and other Lectures, 1 25 
Ingersoll’s Ghosts, and other Lectures, 1 25 
pongenge i ot Unrisilanity on Oivilization, d 
nfidels’ Text Book, Cooper, 1 00 
Jebovah Unveiled. t5 
Jamieson s Clergy. a Bounce ot Danger, 100 
Josephus’ Complete Works. 2 60 
Johnson’s Oriental Religions, 8v0. 6 00 
John’s Way, 18 
neeland’s Bovlow. 10 
Koran, with whee and Life of Mahomet, 2 H 
Lecky’s Bationailem in Europa. 2 Vols. 400 
y of European Morals. 6 00 
Leyes’ Biogta aphical History of Philosophy. 30 
lems of Life and Mi 309 
Lizzie Doten’s Poems of Peod, and 
Inner Life, each 160 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization 900 
Pre-Historie Times Illustrated, 6 00 
Lyell’s, -Blerienis of Geology, TO cuta, . B40 
eB 3 vols. and maps, 8 
Morloy’g Lie of f Voltaire, D 2 oe 
Mart T dom of Man. wierd Roade. 3 00 
Peebie’s Dis Around the World, 9 60 
Seers of the Ages, 2 60 
Plato’s Divine and Moral Works 990 
Pro and Gon of supernatural Religion. 80 & 60 
Ph ical Man, Tuttle, 160 
Paine’s Common Sense. 12 
s Orisis. Paper, 50; cloth 80 
ie Rights of Man. Paper, 50; cloth BO 
7 Theologicai Works: with portrait 1 60 
per, 
y Folitical Works, oit? ; 3 
se at Works Complete. Crown oc» 
‘sien swith life and portrait. a 
e Pol itical Yorke. steel portrait, 1 
5 by Oalvin Blanchard with 
portratt aper, 60: cloth 75 
Parturition without Pain io 
Plain ne alk aa "Medical Common 
Sense, E. B, Foote, M,D.. 1 50 
Proctor’s Six Lectures on Astronomy, 20 
Beason. t the anly Oracle of Man. Ethan. Allen _ 60 
Byntag Taylor. 100° 
System 0 of T Nature, ÞD'Hol 2 00 
Beif-Oontradictions of ope Bible, 28 
Studying the Bible. Mre. Slenker, 7E 
Spencer’s {Herbert} Entire Work, 
Strauss’ Old Faith and New, 260 
New Life of Jesua, 4 vols., 12:00 


Supernatural Religion, complete in 1 vol., 3 59 
Rexual P hysioiogy, Trall OU 
Aeleyran ’s Letter to, Pope Pius vii. J8 

Agoda (Prof, 7 ohn} Entire Works, 
200 
16 
rs. Duffey, 2 60 

rren indole, Barl 


Christ of 

The Case pean nat ithe Church, 

The welen W ages, Infidels, and d Thinkers? 
Bennett, $8 00, $4 

The Champions 3 of the Ohureb, Bennett. 


The Holations of the Sexes. 
The Voices, 

4 50 
Thirty Discussions, Bible Btorles. gta.. 15 & 100 


Truth Seeker Tracta, Vols, I 4 
ruth Seeker Tracta, go I IL, TU and 
The Truth Seeker Collection of Forma, 


ymns, and Recitations, 
The Outcast, Winwood Rea 


alks With J 7 Patlonts, Mrs, Tsao, M. Dal 5o 
Underwood, - Marples Debato, $ & 00 
erwoo ó ali ive Tracts, mn - 
Vostiges g reation, 15 
Volney’s Ruins, 
Volney's New Researches in Ancient His- 
Voltalze's Philosophical Dicti onary, 5 00 
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alates and Clippings. 


A oRAZY man dug a grave for himself near 
Utica, and slept in it, in an opèn coffin, every 
night until he was taken to an asylum. 


Tue Wahabees have posted a notice in the 
mosques of Northern Indiainformingthefaith- 
ful that the world is to come to an end on the 
1253h of July, 1879. 


A PROMINENT Western religious paper refuses 
to publish obituaries which are over three 
months old, and says that such things are of no 
value unless they are fresh. 


Tur Baptist minister of North Carolina is a 
dead shot with a pistol. and. one of the most 
popular exhorters in the State is now on trial 
for murder. Itisacurious mixture—theology 
and marksmanship. 


TEE Rev. Mr. Arwood, of Lumpkin county, 
"Qa, is the latest unfaithful pastor. He has de- 
parted for parts unknown, leaving a message 
to his family to do the best they could, as he 
would probably never sea them more either in 
this world or that which is to come. 


Tuts being the twenty-fifth year of the Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s ministry in London, some of 
the leading mombers of his congregation have 
atarted a movement for presenting him with a 
testimonial in celebration of the oecasion. It 
is proposed to collect & sum of $26,000 for the 
purpose. f 

Tre Rev. C. Teal, M.D., of Ironton, Sauk 
county, Wis., is in jail at Baraboo on charge of 
incest preferred by hia own daughter, who is 
only fifteen years old. She told @ lady friend of 
the outrages of her father, and the lady made 
the matter public. The community demanded 
his arrest, and no one would go his bail. 


Mount Vernon, Ill, has been thrown into 
great excitement by the report that a preacher 
in that region has been charged with attempt- 
lng improper liberties with a young lady, a 
member of hia flock. The lady in question is 
connected with the best families, having an un- 
plemished name, An investigation is to be 
made. 

Prov, HAEOEEL, of Jena, has answered Prof. 
Virehow’s famous speech delivered at Munich 
atthe meeting of German naturalists and phy- 
sicians, Virchow had denied that evolution 
could ever change an ape into a man. Haeckel 
reasserts the possibility, and more than possi- 
bility, of that change, and represents Virchow 
as an ally of the Jesuits, 


A sSOLDIER who was under Gen, Butler’s com- 
mand in Virginia, but who is now residing in 
Illinois, seys he would gladly walk all the way 
to Boston if his vote would make the General 
Governor. Headds: “A man who keeps right 
on making hosts of friends jn spite of such 
abuse and calumny as have been heaped upon 
Gen. Butler can’t possibly he the wretch he is 
pictured,” 

Tys Christian Intelligencer says that it was be- 


cause Vanderbilt withdrew the Sunday trains 
from the Harlem Railroad that the road began 


to pay. The Examiner says that if this is true 


the road ought to be bankrupt now, for trains 
run onitevery Sunday. And then The Exam- 
iner proceeds to pitch into The Christian Intelli- 
gencer for discussing a subject it does not un- 
derstand, 

De. Omapman’s dissection of the African 
gorilla, Pongo, as far aa it has proceeded, is 
said to be strongly corroborative of the Dar- 
winian theory. He finds all the museles and 
tissues of the arm to he exactly Similar to those 
of the human being, while otherportions of the 
anatomy present equai evidence for the belief 
that man and the anthropoid apes hayo a com- 
mon origin, : 


Tue Rey. JOSHUA JOHNSON’S APPLEJACE,—The 
Rev. Joshua Johnson, a colored cam p-mesting 
exhorter of Rahway, was arrested in Bayonne 
ane aftérnoon last week for being drunk in 
the street. On being taken to Police Headquar- 

ə ters, a Bible was found in one of his pockets, 
and a soda-water bottle flied with Jersey 
applejack in another, He was taken before 
Recorder Beshor, and in answer to the ques- 
tions of the magistrate, said; “I heard 
dere was a camp-meotin’ sumyhar roun’ here, 
an’ Iwas lookin’ round fo’ it, I wanted to see 
how de boys were gettin’ on, an’ mebbe I could 


New York, Saturday, August 24, 1878. { 


help ’em. I bought de applejack to las’ me on 
de road, but de fust moufful sent me flyin’.” 
He pleaded so hard, and promised so solemn- 
ly to “ make tracks out ob dis year city,” that 
the Recordar let him go, 


Tur Mennonites, who number about two hun- 
drad thousand, are, strangely enough, said to 
be on the increase. They are strongest in 
Pennsylvania. They wear queer clothes, prac- 
tice immersion, do not believe in a hireling 
ministry,and adopt the New Testament to the 
rejection ofthe Old. They are industrious and 
thrifty, and do not mingle much with the 
world’s people. 


ABSTEACT OF THE LasT WILL AND TESTA- 
MENT OF JEAN MESLIER, a Roman Catholic 
priest, by Voltaire, is translated by Miss Ellen 
Carroll. This famous piece of writing by a re- 
pentant priest, which made a great stir in its 
day—over a hundred years ago—is republished 
now for the gratification of English readers by 
D. M. Bennett, New York. It is well worth 
perusal.—Banner of Light. 


Tue Free Religious Association of Provi- 
dence, R. I.. now announces the opening of a 
Liberal Sunday-school, on a four-fold basis of 
study, comprising ethical education, study of 
the elements of religion, study of religious his- 
tory, study of the elements of natural science, 
and of any other department of knowledge 
which “shall lead to a true conception of the 
laws which surround man and determine the 
conditions of his progress.” 


Av Shelden, Ind., Aug. 4th. during Sabbath- 
school, a great sensation was caused by a dead- 
ly attack by a sister named Harriet Fults upon 
another named Sarah Riley, with aclub. Mrs. 
Riley was terribly beaten about the head and 
shoulders, and her injuries are very serious. 
Mrs. Fults is under arrest. Jealousy, it is sup- 
posed, was the cause of the assauit. Behold 
how sweet and pleasant a thing itis for’ sis- 
terin” to go to Sunday-school together in 
unity! ‘ 


“Faun Rives bas seen more absolute suffer- 
ing than all the rest of the State,” says the re- 
port of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statisties. 
And for ail this suffering. for the hunger and 
privations of thousands of unemployed opera- 
tives, two men are chiefly responsible—Chace 
and Hathaway, the defaulting treasurers of 
mills. And these were extra pious Christians 
and members of the orthodox Church, and 
were looked upon as extra bright lights in the 
galaxy of heavenly excellence. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Wade Hill, a Baptist ministerin 
Rutherford county, N. ©., recently shot and 
killed his son-in-law, Major Andrew Scroggins, 
a respectable citizen of the same locality. From 
the accounts it would seem that the reverend 
gentioman was justified in the act. The Major 
had cruelly whipped a young daughter of Mr, 
Hill,and when reproved for the act the younger 
man was insolent, and the two came to blows 
and had a rough-and-tumble fight, the father- 
in-law gotiing the best of it. The Major senta 
challenge to the minister, which was not ag- 
cepted. He then threatened to shoot the 
father-in-law on sight, which the minister hear- 
ing of, armed himself tothe teeth. When they 
met, the younger man fred twice at the father- 
in-law without hitting him, The minister flred 
once, and the Major dropped dead to the 
ground. The Doctor gaye himself up, and is 
generally thought to have been justified in the 
deed. 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH upon various 
subjects, to which answers are earnestly desired, 
is the sufficiently descriptive title of a book 
compiled by the editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER, 
Mr. D. M, Bennett, These interrogatories are 
apparently endless, and we doubt if any man of 
our day will live long enough to listen to their 
full answers if they were to be given. Itstrikes 
us that it would have added to the attractive- 
noss, if notto the effectiveness of the list, to 
have classified such a rush of questions to the 
Almighty according to some rule: but the 
reader is left to pick and cull according to his 
own desire. He will be very sure to find many 
which he would like an answer to for himself, 
but the author leaves him to Wait for it along 
with himseif, and he will thus be likely to learn 
patience at least. To run over this long list of 
quories is an exercise that will, however, be apt 
to quicken the thought of all who sit down de- 
liberately to it. Published by the author, New 
York.—Banner of Tight, í 


SCIENCE HALL, 141 Sth St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


| $3 per Year. 


A BEAL mule was one of the attractions in the 
play of the " Forty Thieves,” as produced in 
Virginia City, Nevada, The result is described 
by the Chronicle as follows: “No sooner had 
Ali come out of the cave with his bags of wealth, 
and attempted to put them on the back of the 
beast, than he began his part of tho perform- 
ance. He let fly with his heels; kicked the 
shavings (the supposed riches) out of the bags; 
kicked down the cavern; kicked down a whole 
forest; kicked down the wings; kicked the end 
of the bass-viol, leaning against the stage, to 
pieces; smashed tbe footlights; and finally 
doubied up Ali by planting both feet in the nit 
of his stomach. A rope was fastened around 
him and he was dragged off by the united 
strength of the company.” 


ACCORDING to Mr. Kearney. hell is “on the 
other side of the clouds.” If Mr. Kearney is 
right the ancients were wrong. They unani- 
mously placed it under ground. Homer and 
Virgil picture their heroes as descending into 
the bowels of the earth in order to discover the 
shades of their ancestors. Most of the Chbris- 
tlan Fathers adhered to this view, although 
some heldthat it might be located among the 
frozen fastnesses of the Pole. Others, again, 
have thought that some flery comet, flashing at 
lightning speed through space, might contain 
the lost souls, doomed at one moment to be 
melted in the incalculable heat of blazing suns, 
and at another to be whisked away into the 
frozen realms of everlasting night. Mr. Lecky 
tells of & monk who gained much fame by as- 
serting that the souls of the wicked were im- 
prisoned in the hollow interior of the earth. 
and that by constantly climblng to escape from 
the fire they caused the earth to revolve, as a 
squirrel in climbing turns its cage, Some mod- 
ern speculators have suggested that the sun, 
with & temperature equal to several thousand 
times that of white hot fron, la pecullarly fitted 
forthe abode of the wicked. But divines equally 
orthodox have maintained that the great center 
of our solar system is the heaven. spoken of in 
the Scriptures; that beneath the envelope of 
fire and flame stretches a region of perpetual 
day more ravishingly beautiful than anything 
we can dream of.—Sun, 


THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS.—PROF., J. NORMAN 
LOOZYER IS CONVINOED THAT IT IS CORRECT.— 
On his return to Washington from his expedi- 
tion to Colorado to observe thea eclipse. Prof, 
Lockyer was interviewed by a reporter of the 
Post of that city. and, in speaking of the hearing 
of the result of his observations upon the nob- 
ular theory, said: " I believe that evolution wili 
account for all the planets that may ba discov- 
ered in the future, The theory of the nebuiar 
hypothesis is to-day the only theory that can 
account forthe origin of worlds. The idea that 
the discovery of the moons of Mars gave a fatal 
blow to the evolution theory is all stupid non- 
sense. í am afraid, however, that I am nota 
fair exponent of the nebular hypothesis, be- 
cause Iam rather committed toit, The spec- 
troscope has consolidated the hypothesis to an 
enormous degree, and the more the spectro- 
scopie results are garnered in, the more 
remarkable does the theory become, If you 
take the observations of Sir William Thompson 
and of Prof. Tate, dealing with the origin of 
the spectre of the nebule and comets, or the 
known observations on stars with bright lines, 
and stars with dark ones; the various appear- 
ance of nebule@ in Saturnine forms; the exist- 
ence of the rings of Saturn; the density of the 
interior planets; the density of the exterior 
planets; the density of the satellites in relation 
to their primaries; the present condition of the 
sun; the former condition of the earth; the 
present composition of the sun's atmosphere; 
and the present composition of the crust 
around the earth, one-half of which consists of 
oxygen—if we look at all this, I really do not see 


what doubt can remain in regard to the cor- t 


rectness of the theory, It is one of those things 
requiring to be treated with scientific csution, 
but I see no error init, But there may have 
been other causes going on of which we ai 
present are perfectly ignorant, so that the neb- 
ular hypothesis may be only applicable to one 
ofthe many causes at work. The observations 
of the new stars were supposed at one time to 
be fatal to the hypothesis, but that was be- 
cause people were Carried away by the meaning 
of aword. Thestar in Cygnus could not have 
been a star at all when it burst out into the sky, 
for if it had been, it would have taken millions 
of years to cool down instead of a few days,” 


__ Gvents of the Week. 


THE cholera is spreading in northern Africa, 
H. T. MONTAGUT, the well known actor. is dead. 


Ex-Govexnok PADELFORD of Rhode Island is 
paralyzed. 


THE Marquis of Lorne is to be the new Gover- 
nor~Generai of Canada. 


O'Donovan Rossa, the Fenian leader, has 
been stricken by paralysis. 


THe Noshannock Iron Works Co., of Sharon, 
Pa.. has falied for $2,000,000, 


SENATOR BLAINE has been thrown from his 
carriage and seriousiy injured, 


M, J. RUSSELL of New York has died from the 
effects of the bite of an angry man. 


THE German Socialists of this city had a 
grand celebration on Sunday the 18th. 


CHILI and the Argentine Republie are going 
to war about boundary line questions, 


THE Rev, Joseph Cook is saving souls at 
Chautauqua by his improved scientific method. 


THREE lives were lost by the explosion of & 
powder magazine in Pottsville, Pa., on the 18th. 


Spain, having temporarily subdued Cuba, has 
used her as collateral security for a loan of $25,. 
000,000. 


GEN. BUTLER addressed the workingmen and 
women of the Advocate on the labor question on 
the 1%h. 


Tus Bolivian Government is trying to effect 
a loan in this country for railroad building 
purposes. 


THE Catholic clerzy of New Orleans have or- 
dered prayers to be said for the abatement of 
the yellow fever. 


A YOUNG man. While bathing in the bay near 
this city, was 80 terribly mangied by a shark 
that he has since died. 


EMIL HoEDEX the man who made the first 
attempt to assassinate the Emperor of Ger- 
many, has been behoaded. 


Tue Austrians are meeting with fierce re- 
sistance In their attempt to take possession of 
their share of Turkish territory. 


Mr, ANGELL, Secretary of tha Pullman Palace 
Car Co.. has abseonded with $120,000, His future 
visits will ba few and far between, 


` TEE Emperor of Russia’s chief of police has 
been assassinated, and attempts have been 
made upon the lives of several other officers. 


HARWARD WAKEMAN, sôn Of the Hon. Abram 

‘Wakeman and nephew of Thaddeus B, Wake- 

man of this city, was drowned near Sandy Hill, 
this State, on the 14th inst. 


Jacos Happock, of Warwick, P, Q., was struck 
by lightning and instantly killed on Sunday 
last while on his way home from church. He 
was not a blasphemous Infidel. 

COLONEL. MACKENZIE., with his troops, has 
crossed the Mexican border again in pursuit of 
Mexican bandits. and some of the Mexican 
journals “talk war” in consequence. 


A PUBLIO Administrator of California named 


Dye caused a Wealthy farmer, an intimate 
‘friend of his, to be murdered, in order that he 
might get his fees for administering upon his 
estate. 


YELLOW fever is spreading in New Orleans. 
Yicksburgh, and other Southern cities, Gre- 
nada, Miss., has been almost depopulated by 
fever and fight. Out of a Dopulation of 2,200 
there are not 200 remaining. 


Tue Rev. Mr. White, of Litthe Rock, Ark., 9e- 
duced a young lady and gave her medicine to 
produce abortion, The dose killed her. The 
girl's father walked into the church where the 
reverend seducer was preaching and fired four 
shots at him, but missed his mark, and the man 
of God escaped. 


Amos BLEECKER, à very Dious detective and 
agent of the Societv for the Prevention of 
Grime, who has been religiously piaying the 
spy on Sunday liquor dealers on, the Comstock 
plan, has been arrested for stealing a watch, 
He waa very prominent as an exhorter at relig~.. 


ious gatherings. 
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_ In‘léss than two: hours X felt I had always known this- 
-[woman. She is crystalline ; nothing hidden, nothing tur- 
bid inor about her. . Each hour, each day of my visit, I 
felt inspired and uplifted by the easy companionship of as 
pure a woman as ever walked this earth, 

She is in life's meridian, medium size, hair short, beginning 
to show the silver, form erect; earnest, quick, and gracefulin 
all her household ways. Pictures generally flatter; not so with 
that of our Elmina; hers does not do her justice, Her face isso 
kizidly in its expression, her countenance so beaming with gen- 
erosity, her utterances so frank upon all subjects about which 
she converses, that one instinctively feels she is good, true, 
‘and fair, 

Her home is very humble, a small weather-beaten, un- 
painted cottage perched up in the mountains, over 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, is made inviting by her dili- 
gent hands, fragrant by her love for flowers. She is maid 
of all work; nothing is neglected in her house or garden, 
while she is a stand-by to the'sick and afflicted. Simple in 
all her ways, exceedingly temperate in dress, food, and drink, 
writing her beautiful articles at odd moments which most of 
Women throw away, she is a Woman of whom any cause 
may justly feel glad and proud. 

Daring my visit she was suffering a severe trial, yet how 
patiently she bore it. Oscar, her one boy, her only child, 
had gone out into the great world, and she was feeling all 
a fond mother’s solicitude for his welfare. 

I was much interested in studying the attitude of the 
good people of the little Snowville community towards this 
Infidel woman. It was cordial and neighborly, with a per- 
fect feeling of good companionship. Almost every hour of 
the day some one came in for a social call or for a neighborly 
act of kindness. 

Being myself a great lover of children, I was amused and 
gratified at viewing my friend’s dealings with the little 
berry children who came with their baskets of mountain 
berries. 

“ Miss Slenker, will you buy my berries ?” 

“Ihave a plenty; do not desire to put up any more, and 
have enough in my garden for present use !” 

“ Miss Slenker, I wish to get an order on the store fora 
new calico dress, a new pair of Sunday shoes, or a half 
pound of tea. If you do not buy my berries I will have to 
take them home, and I bave walked five miles.” 

So ‘‘ Miss Slenker” would buy the berries, and the dear 
little bronzed bare feet would hasten down the mountain’s 
side to the atore for the coveted articles. How I blessed her 
in my heart ac the rustic figures with empty baskets passed 
through her gateway. , 

All too soon that delightful week slipped away, and one 
bright fresh morning “ Cousin Ike ” reined up and sung out, 
“ All aboard if you will go, but you are more than welcome 
to stay six months.” 

The farewells were said and Elmina Slenker and I parted, 
probably never to meet again, but with the feeling on my 
part that we had cemented a life-long friendship, and that 
when she folds the diligent busy hands to her last rest, the 
world will have lost one good, noble woman, and the ranks 
of advanced thought will have one vacant place that will 
never see her like again. Her earnest, faithful labors in 
freedom’s cause can never be fully estimated. 

Dr, Henrietta L. BUCKNER. 

Paris, Texas, July 28, 1878. 

ro 
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A Few Words to a Rev. Campbellite. 


‘Science cannot settle a religious dispute.’—J, H, Dodd. 
Well, then, science cannot settle any uncertain thing. 
Science cannot determine whether there ever was a race of 
Cyclops—monstrons one-eyed beings who gave to Jupiter 
thunderbolts and lightning in payment for having released 
them from Tartarus. Science cannot settle whether or not 
Briareus, with his hundred arms and fifty heads, ever ex- 
isted ; or a race of Centaurs, half man and half horse, the 
offepring of Ixion and a cloud. 

Whatever science cannot settle we are safe in placing 
among the unknown and the improbable, and the great 
“Rock” of the fabled “ Resurrection ” may be safely put 
just there and left there. As to my “damning souls,’ I 
plead not guilty. It would look just as reasonable for thee 
to accuse me of destroying the sea nymphs, the Naiades, 
the Oreads, the Napace, the Dryads and Famadryads, 
which once were supposed to people the rivers, oceans, and 
woods, because I deny that they ever existed. These beau- 
tiful and lovely beings were just as real to their worshipers 
as thy God and Jesus are te thee, and actually were no 
more mythical than these ; so if it be ‘damning souls” to 
reject the one it is equally so to reject the other. Probably 
as many have believed in one agin the other, and so why 
give more credence to one than to the other simply because 
the present fashion demands it ? $ 

Then, too, thee not only accuses me of the horrible crime 
of “damning souls” and wilfully doing so, but carefully 
shakes thy Own immaculate skirt clear by saying thee 
will “never damn anybody”! while all the time thee is 
doing thy level best to send every one to Hell who does not 
mount the Campbellite platform and take a good cold water 
bath! It is very true thee has got God, Christ; and the devil 
to do the dirty work for thee, but thee aids, abets, and 
encourages them in the foul plot against human rights and 
human happiness. 

Thee says thee ‘knows itis no harm to be a true Chris- 
tian.” Isay [know itis. Itis very wrong to teach fables, 
myths, errors, and falsehoods, for facts and truth! It 
is very “wrong to waste the splendid and glorious opportu- j labor, or differentiation of the cells and organs of which 
nities of the the present in dreaming over a supposable fu- | they are composed, has attained a certain stage. For it ig 
ture. It is very wrong to make promises you have no | quite incredible, or could at best only be an exceedingly 
power to fulfill. It is very wrong to substitute prayer for | rare accident, that all the manifold and complicated circum- 
work; to teach dreams instead of science; to prepare to die | stances—all the different conditions of the struggle for life 
rather than learn how to live ; to waste one’s love on gods ' which influence the origin of a new species by natural sel as 


and myths, instead of pouring-it out on the® loved: 
around us! “No harm.” Why; friéid, it is all. harm and 
no'possible good | It reverences eld myths and rejects new 
truths ; it teaches us to ley up nothing for to-morrow, but 
to live from hand to mouth, which is a sure road to barbar- 
ism ; it diverts attention from science and philosophy by 
accounting for all things—or trying to—by- saying God 
made them, and God ordered the.events as they take place ; 
it teaches that the Bible is a revelation of the will of a God 
for the benefit of all mankind—yet no two understand it 
alike, and millions never heard of it! It teaches that man 
can believe as he wills, while we know he must-believe as 
he has evidence. ‘“ Harm”! Why volumes would not con- 
tain the harm that has resulted from believing and living 
out the Christian faith and doctrine. i 

Away with it all, say I, and may every creed, dogma, and 
superstition be swept from the fair face of Nature’s pure 
domain, and on her pages that now teem with seeming 
records of the power of a God shall hereafter be traced only 
the true, unchanging, and everlasting rounds of the evolu- 
tion and development of matter and its powers and poten- 
cies. ; N 


" Qet the truth but oncé uttered, and it is 
A star new-born, that drops into its place 
And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Notall the tumult of the church can shake.” 


ELMINA D. SLENEER. 


Qommunications, 


How I became Acquainted with Elmina 
Drake Slenker. 


MY VISIT TO HER MOUNTAIN HOME. 


[The following isa fitting tribute of one noble, excellent 
‘woman to another.—Ep. T. 8.] 


Reason, guided by a swift intelligence, asserted her rights 
overa blind faith. I, who had been “sa sister good and 
true” for more than one-fourth of a century, recognized 
the significant fact that I could not longer remain in the 
Church and be just either to myself or it ; accordingly, I 
sent in a respectful written request for a quiet dismissal 
from membership. 

Up stood a Goliath in creeds, but a pigmy in pure life, 
and cried out in holy, stentorian tones, ‘‘ Turn her out ; she 
is a rank Infidel.” Thus, wearing the ‘‘ badge of ail our 
tribe,” I was turned loose ‘‘to the mercy of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil.” ‘ 

It was a quiet Sabbath evening ; McDonnell’s ‘‘ Heathens 
of the Heath ” lay upon my reading-desk before me ; from 
its pages of rational sentiment, permeating and satisfying 
my starved intellect, there arose a fragrance as of apple- 
blossoms in early spring-time. 

Suddenly I heard the sound of familiar footsteps. My 
former brethren and sisters had hastened home from the 
church-meeting, and, not deeming it safe to wait till Mon- 
day morning, for fear of compromising their progeny’s 
salvation, had sent their children to my school-room for 
their books, with the message, ‘‘ Pa says you are an Infidel, 
and we cannot come to your school.” 

I noted at the time, and have been noting like coinci- 
dences since, that the first children who came were those to 
whom I had been particularly kind and helpful during a 
long and severe illness of their father. One of these chil- 
dren came to my house a few weeks since with expressions 
of love and gratitude; and asked for geranium cuttings; of 
course, I freely gave, and only mention the circumstance to 
show that Infidelity does not strike house-plants. 

Monday evening, when I closed my day’s labors, my 
school was reduced from sixty pupils to forty. Not one of 
my sisters in the church, and but one brother, called on me 
to obey the Master’s teachings, "If one sheep be gone 
astray,” etc. I went on the street, met many with whom J 
had labored side by side in church-work during ten years, 
met members of the choir for whom I had played the organ 
for many months during practice and service; not one gave 
me a word of friendly greeting ; all passed by on the other 
side, or gazed at meas if they doubted my sanity. Time 
would fail me to tell of the coldness, neglect, and indigni- 
ties I suffered for the next few months for no cause except 
that I had ceased to believe in myths. 

Yet we are told by a few Liberals that we should be very 
“cultured ” and mild when we speak or write about the 
churches, their dogmas, and their effects upon human 
character, lest we hurt the feelings of some one who has 
been reared in an unquestioning faith. Were it not fora 
higher, broader civilization, which has created more merci- 
ful laws, we, who cannot stultify reason and believe bear 
and fish stories, would now have to suffer at the stake or on 
the scaffold, as did those heroic thinkers of the past. At 
the present time, except in few instances, our good names 
and our business receive the whole bitter animus of the’ 
chureh people. Our persons they dare not touch. 

In nearly every church in the land, those who cannot 
believe the most unreasonable things because they are 
found in the Bible are held up to ridicule before the con- 
gregations, and often in not very cultured language. Still, 
we are told to be culturedly silent. 

Feeling cut off from old associates, my social nature 
cried out for new ones, I wrote to Elmina D. Slenker, 
whose name I had seen attached to several Liberal articles. 
Iclaimed her woman’s love and sympathy. The grand, 
brave woman, that she is, gave it to me in true ‘‘ Quaker 
measure, heaped up, pressed down, and running over.” 
A year ago, when I had listened to the last medical lecture, 
and made the last rounds of the Philadelphia hospitals, I 
wrote to Elmina, “Itake up my homeward march in one 
week; shall I visit you ?” That precious, cordial letter, 
bidding me welcome, did me good to the very heart’s core; 
and that one week’s visit stands out this morning as an 
emerald isle, fresh and cool, in my life’s sea. 

Stopping off the train at a little way station, we took, by 
carriage, over the picturesque Alleghanies, the road to 
Snowville, twelve miles distant. Arriving there near mid- 
day, we crossed a noisy stream, which Mr. Slenker utilizes 
in running his woolen factory. He was expecting ‘ Cousin 
Edith,” and came toward me with outstretched hand as if 
he were really glad to see me. ‘Elmina is looking for 
you,” said he, in jolly tones; ‘‘ drive up the hill ; that little 
brown house with the flowers on the porch is where we 
stop.” 

In a few moments the “‘ little brown house” was reached, 
and Elmina Drake Slenker, one of the foremost standard- 
bearers in the great army of Freethought, stood . calmly, 
and almost undemonstratively, before me. From my first 
pen-and-ink acquaintance with her, I had yearned to be 
clasped in her arms and to be pressed to her large, kind 
heart. A quiet clasp of hands, a few cordial words, and 
our meeting was over. 

The dusty traveling garb was laid aside, and we gathered 
around the waiting-table. How plentiful was the helping; 
how well the food told that Elmina could minister to taste 
and stomach as well as to brain! The dinner over, she 
cleared away the table, washed the dishes, tidied up her 
person, brought in fresh flowers, then settled down to an 
afternoon’s chat. i 


Science and the Aris. 


The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MIGRATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF ORGANISMS, CHOROLOGY 
AND THE ICE-PERIOD OF THE EARTH. 

As I have repeatedly said, but cannot too much emphasise, 
the actual value and invincible strength of the Theory of 
Descent does not lie in its explaining this or that single phe- 
nomenon, but in the fact that it explains al biological 
phenomena, that it makes al? botanical and zoological series 
of phenomena intelligible in their relations to one another. 
Hence every thoughtful investigator is the more firmly and 
deeply convinced of its truth the more he advances from 
‘single biological observations to a general view of the whole 
domain of animal and vegetable life. Let us now, starting 
from this comprehensive point of view, survey a biological 
domain, the varied and complicated phenomena of which 
may be explained with remarkable simplicity and clearness 
by the theory of selection. I mean Cherology, or the theory 
of the local distribution of organisms over the surface of the 
earth. By this Ido not only mean the geographical distribu- 
tion of animal and vegetable species over the different parts 
and provinces of the earth, over continents and islands, seas, 
and rivers ; but also their topographical distribution in a 
vertical direction, their ascending to the heights of moun- 
tains, and their descending into the depths of the ocean. 
(Gen. Morph. ii, 286.) 

The strange chorological series of phenomena which show 
the horizontal distribution of organisms over parts of the 
earth, and their vertical distribution in heights and depths, 
have long since excited general interest. In recent times 
Alexander Humboldt and Frederick Schouw have especially 
discussed the geography of plants, and Berghaus and Sehmar- 
da the geography of animals, on a large scale. But although 
these and several other naturalists have in many ways in- 
creased our knowledge of the distribution of animal] and 
vegetable forms, and jaid open to us a new domain of science, 
fuli of wonderful and interesting phenomena, yet Chorology 
as a whole remained, as far as their labors were concerned, 
only a desultory knowledge of a mass of individual facis. 
It could not be called a science as long as the causes for 
the explanation of these facts were wanting. These 
causes were first disclosed by the theory of selection and 
its doctrine of the migrations of animal and vegetable 
species, and it is only since the works of Darwin and Wal- 
lace that we have been able to speak of an independent 
science of Ohorology. 

If all the phenomena of the geographical and topographi- 
cal distribution of organisms are examined by themselves, 
without considering the gradual development of species, and 
if atthe same time, following the customary superstition, 
the individual species of animals and plants are considered 
as forms independently created and independent of one 
another, then there remains nothing for us to do but to gaze 
at those phenomena asa confused collection of incompre- 
hensible and inexplicable miracles. But as soon as we jeave 
this low stand-point, and rise to the height of the theory 
of development, by means of the supposition of a blood- 
relationship between the different species, then all at 
once a Clear light falls upon this strange series of miracles, 
and we see that all chorological facta can be understood 
quite simply and clearly by the supposition of a common 
descent of the species, and their passive and active migra- 
tions. 

The most important principle from which we must start 
in chorology, and of the truth of which we are convinced by 
due examination of the theory of selection is that, ag a rule, 
every animal and vegetable species has arisen only ones in 
the course of time and only in one place on the earth—itgs 
so-called ‘‘center of creation”—by natural selection. I 
share this opinion of Darwin’s unconditionally, in respect to 
the great majority of higher and perfect organisms, and in 
respect to most animals and plants in which the division of 
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tion—should have worked together in exactly the same 
agreement and clmbination more than once in the earth’s 
history, or sholild have been active at the same time at sev- 
eral points of the earth’s surface. 

On the other hand, I consider it to be very probabie that 
certain exceedingly imperfect organisms of the simplest 
structure, forms of species of an exceedingly indifferent 
nature, as, for exemple, many single-celled Protista, but 


especially the Monera, thesimplest of them all, should have 


several times or simultaneously arisen in their specific form 
in several parts of the earth. For the few and very simple 
conditions by which their specific form was changed in the 


struggle for life may surely have often been repeated, in the! 


course of time, independently in different parts of the 
earth. Further, those higher specific forms also, which 
have not arisen by natural selection, but by Aybridism, may 
have repeatedly arisen anew in different localities. Ag, 
however, this proportionately small number of organisms 
does not especially interest us here, we may, in respect of 
chorology, leave them alone, and need only take into con- 
sideration the distribution of the great majority of animal 
and vegetable species in regard to which the single 


origin of every species in a single locality, in its so-called | 


‘central point of creation,” can be considered as tolerably 
certain. 

Every animal.and vegetable species from the beginning of 
its existence has possessed the tendency to spread beyond 
the.limited locality of its origin, beyond the boundary of 
its “center of creation,” or, in other words, beyond its 
primeval home, or its natal place. This is a necessary conse- 
quence of the relations of population and over-population. 
The more an animal or vegetable species increases, the less is 
its limited natal place sufficient for its sustenance, and the 
fiercer the struggle for life ; the more rapid the over-popuia- 
tion of the natal spot, the moreit leads to emigration. These 
migrations are common to all organisms, and are the real 
cause of the wide distribution of the different species of 
organisms over the eatth’s surface. Just as men leave over- 
crowded states, so all animals and plants migrate from their 
over-crowded primeval homes. 

Many distinguished naturalists, especially Lyell and 
Schleiden, have before this repeatedly drawn attention to 
the great importance of these very interesting migrations of 
organisms. ‘The means of transport by which they are 
effected are extremely varied. Darwin has discussed these 
most excellently in the eleventh and twelfth chapters of his 
work, which are exclusively devoted to “ geographical dis- 
tribution.” The means of transport are partly active, partly 
passive ; that is to say, the organism effects its migration 
partly by free locomotion due to its own activity, and partly 
by the movements of other natural bodies in which it has 
no active share. 

It is self-evident that active migrations play the chief part 
in animals able to move freely. The more freely an ani- 
mal’s organization permits it to move in all directions, the 
more easily the animal species can migrate, aud the more 
rapidly it will spread over the earth. Flying auimals are of 
course most favored in this respect, among vertebrate ani- 
mals especially birds, and among articulated animals, 
insects. These two classes, as soon as they came into exist- 
ence, can have more easily spread over the whole earth than 
any other animal, and this fact partly explains the extraor- 
dinary uniformity of structure which characterizes these 
two great classes of animals. For, although they contain 
an exceedingly large number of different species, aud 
although the insect class alone is said to possess more differ- 
ent species than all other classes of animals together, yet all 
the innumerable species of insecta, andin like manner, also, 
the different species of birds, agree most strikingly in all 
essential peculiarities of their organization. Hence, in the 
class of insects, as well as in that of birds, we can distin- 
guish only a very small number of, large natural groups or 
orders, and these few orders differ but very little from one 
another in their internal structure. The orders of birds 
with their numerous species are not nearly as distinct from 
one another as the orders of the mammatian class, contain- 
ing much fewer species ; and the orders of insects, which 
are extremely rich in genera and species, resemble one 
another much more closely in their internal structure than 
do the much smaller orders of the crab class. The general 
parallelism between birds and insects is also very interest- 
ing in relation to systematic zoology ; and the great impor- 
tance of their richness in forms, for scientific morphology, 
lies in the fact that they show us how, within the narrowest 
anatomical sphere, and without profound changes of the 
essential internal organization, the greatest variety 1m exter- 
nal bodily forms can be attained. The reason of this is 
evidently their flying mode of life and their free locomotion. 
In consequence of this birds, as well as insects, have spread 
very rapidly over the whole surface of the earth, have set- 
tled in all possible localities inaccessible to other animals, 
and variously modified their specific form by superficial 
adaptation to particular local relations, 

Next to the flying animals, those animals, of course, have 
spread most quickly and furthest which were next best able 
to migrate, that is, the best runners among the inhabitants 
of the land, and the best swimmers among the inhabitants‘of 
the water. However, the power of such active migrations 
is not confined to those auimals which throughout life enjoy 
free locomotion. For the fixed animals also, such as corals, 
tubicolous worms, sea-squirts, lily encrinites, sea-acorns; 
barnacies, and many other lower animals which adhere to 
gea-weeds, stones, ete., enjoy, at least at an early period of 
life, free locomotion. They all migrate before they adhere 
to anything. Their first free locomotive condition of early 

` life is generally that of a “ciliated ” larva, a roundish, cel- 
lular corpuscle, which, by means of a garb of movable 
“ fimmer-hgirs ” (Latin, ‘ cilia”), swarms about in the water 


and beara the name of Planula.- 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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i The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
[CONTINUED. | 


The statements of the clergy as to the condition 
of woman in pagan Rome are also usually incorrect. 
[Woman poon in the pagan Empire was one of 
' great social dignity, and a large class enjoyed great 
' legal independence. Woman could hold property in 
-her own right. Inheriting a portion of her father’s 
‘property, she retained it independently of her hus- 
band. No inconsiderable portion of the wealth of 
Rome was, at one time, under the absolute control 
of women. There was hardly a more constant theme 
of satire than the alleged tyranny exercised by rich 
wives over their husbands, to whom it is said they 
loaned money, and not unfrequently at exorbitant 
rates of interest. “No Roman,” says Lecky, “ hesi- 
tated to lead his wife with him to the feast, or to 
place the mother of his children at the head of his 
table.” Divorces which in an earlier age were very 
rare, none having occurred, it was said, for 520 years, 
were in the Empire undoubtedly frequent ; but the 
right to separate belonged to the wife as well as to 
the husband. The word concubine represented one 
of the forms of marriage. This union, which the 
clergy have frequently stated was but little better 
than prostitution, was strictly legal and honorable. 
It was contracted between men of patrician rank 
and freed women, who from motives of policy were 
not permitted to intermarry according to the other 
forms. But cohabitation under this form, made it 
impossible for. the man to contract a union with 
another woman, without being guilty of adultery. 
It is hardly necessary to state that monogamy 
prevailed in Rome from the earliest times. Histori- 
ans are agreed that Roman influence waa one of 
the chief causes that made this type of marriage 
dominant in Europe. Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, 
alluding to a period earlier than the one of which I 
am speaking, says, “How far the Romans had 
advanced beyond the Asiatic (Bible) ideas on the 
| Subject is indicated by a remark of Cato the Censor, 
who lived 2323,c. He was accustomed to say, 
‘They who beat wives or children, lay sacriligious 
ı hands on the most sacred things in the world. For 
myself I prefer the character of a good husband to 
that of a great senator.” ‘The precepts of Plu- 
tarch respecting marriage are scarcely surpassed by 
those of any modern writer. Another fact should 
‘be mentioned: the equality of the obligation of 
chastity was as generally assérted as at the present 
day; Antoninus, in issuing a condemnation for 
adultery against a guilty wife, by the request of the 
husband added the following; ‘‘ Provided always, 
it is established by your life that you gave her an 
example of fidelity. It would be unjust that a 
husband should exact a fidelity he does not himself 
keep.” 
| The courtesan class in pagan Rome was large, but 
it was regarded as the same class is among us to-day. 
There was, we all know, a vast amount of licentious- 
ness in the Empire, as there has often been in the 
most brilliant periods since, yet it isnot to be denied 
that the Empire is crowded with examples of con- 
jugal heroism and devotion. There was, too, much 
of ancient Roman simplicity. The most noble 
ladies worked with their own hands at woolen 
fabrics, and the skill of wives in domestic economy 
was not unfrequently mentioned in their epitaphs. 
The clothes which the Emperor Augustus wore were 
made by his own wife and sisters: “In the higher 
families,” says Renan, “ excesses in the toilet were 
almost unknown” (Apostles, p. 253). The extreme 
degradation of woman in pagan Rome exists, indeed, 
only in the imagination of the Christian, who, in his 
anxiety to ascribe all progress to his religion, is 
ready to believe there was not one luminous spot on 
the earth outside of Judea until the appearance of 
_ Christ. l 
| Did space permit, we should be pleased to speak 
of the condition of woman among the pagan Germans. 
The German women were remarkable for their 
chastity. Adultery was very rare; polygamy con- 
fined to the princes, and no woman known to have 
sinned, however great her personal charms, could 
secure a husband. ‘The old Teutonic tribes,” says 
i Mrs. Child, “had always been remarkable for the 
high consideration in which they held their women, 
jand the respect with which they treated them.” 
“Teutonic ‘tribes married but one wife, and fully 
acknowledge the equality of men and women, both 
in matters religious'and matters political.” “Only,” 
says F. W. Newman, “in countries where Germanic 
sentiment has taken root, do we see marks of any 
elevation of the female sex superior to that of pagan 
-antiquity ; and as the elevation of the German 
| woman in her deepest paganism was already striking 
to Tacitus and his contemporaries, it is high unrea- 
sonable to claim it as an achievement of Christian- 
ity ” (Phases of Faith). l Ne 
As many as were the evils in the pagan Empire, 
and as atrocious as was the character of some of 
them, there’ was still a great deal on which the 
moralist may dwell with satisfaction. “The corrup- 
tion of the surface,” says: Renan, “did not extend 


existed in better Roman society, and many examples 


are yet Deeerved of devotion to order, duty, peace, 
ma o integrity ” (Apostles, p. 253). 
e 


pen one for the relief of poverty, the 
entire absence of which one would infer from the 
representations of Christian writers, were really 
abundant—indeed, so great that they became an 
encouragement to idleness. Under Augustus 200,- 
000 persons received monthly gratuitous distribu- 
tions of corn. When Egypt was afflicted by famine, 
Trajan feđ the people from other granaries of the 
Empire. Those times were not without:their noble 
manifestations of sympathy and benevolence. 
When Lyons was nearly destroyed by fire, Rome 
supplied the wants of the people, in grateful return 
for assistance received from Lyons when, a little 
earlier, a similar calamity befel Rome. When 
Antioch was half destroyed by an earthquake, the 
other Asiatic Greeks “sent from all sides provisions 
by land and sea to the unfortunates, who clung to 
their rnined homes.” So wrote one who was living 
there. When Chicago was reduced to ashes by the 
fire fiend, the generous contributions which were 
sent from every quarter, were, we thought, sublime 
demonstrations of the innate goodness and nobleness 
of human nature. But pagan Rome could point to 
noble exhibitions of sympathy, and to generous 
assistance rendered under similar circumstances, 
equally entitled to our admiration. 

The Emperor Trajan in his reign provided for the 
support of 5000 children by the Coy arutsanit. In the 
little Italian town of Villia, the same emperor insti- 
tuted a charity whici partially supported 270 chil- 
dren. The name of one woman has been preserved 
—Celia Macrina—who established a charity for 100 
children at Terracina. Several of the pagan em- 
perors were distinguished for their bounty to poor 
women. They founded institutions for poor girls, 
infirmaries for slaves, and some historians have 
claimed, public hospitals for the sick. Benefit socie- 
ties, providing against casualties, by paying monthly 
into a common fund, existed in the pagan Empire, 
and, indeed, were not unknown in pagan Greece 
400 B. c. 

Expanded ideas of universal brotherhood had been 
increasing from the time of the conquests of Alex- 
ander, which to some extent brought into relation- 
ship the nations along the Mediterranean, which 
previously were unknown to one another. This 
sentiment was greatly advanced when the whole 
known world was brought under the dominion of 
the Roman emperors. ‘Independently of Christian 
revelation,” says Merivale, “the heathen world was 
gravitating, through natural causes, toward the 
acknowledgement of the cardinal doctrines of 
humanity ” (Conversion of the Roman Empire, 

. 118. 

£ Roran arms had made of many nations one im- 
mense Empire. The large cities were united by 
great roads, . A common nation and a common law 
for the various tribes from Spain to Jerusalem gave 
rise to mutual interests and intimate relationships. 
With a knowledge of Greek, it is said, a man could 
travel as well through the bays and harbors of the 
Mediterranean as we can to-day, with French, 
through the principal cities of Europe. The idea 
of the equality and brotherhood of men, far from 
being confined to the ethical teachings of a few great 
minds, showed itself in the commingling of different 
nations and races, in the legislation recognizing the 
conjugal and pecuniary rights of woman, and limit- 
ing the authority of the father over the son, in ele- 
vating the slaves by making them freedmen, and in 
the general drift of the age. 

In matters of religion the policy of the Empire 
was to toleration. “The Romans exercised this 
toleration,” says Mosheim, “in the amplest manner, 
for though they would not allow any change to be 
made in the religion of the Empire, nor any new 
form of worship to be openly introduced, yet they 
granted to their citizens a full liberty of observing 
in private the sacred rites of other na tions, and of 
honoring foreign deities (whose worship contained 
nothing inconsistent with the interests and laws of 
the republic) with feasts, temples, consecrated groves 
and the like testimonials of homage and respect ” 
(Hee. Hist., Harper’s Ed., vol. i, p. 16). 

“Even Augustus, who had an unusually strong 
attachment to the national religion, and. who even 
prohibited the spread of Egyptian rites in Italy, 
allowed every system to enjoy freedom in its own 
province. The Jews, much as they were disliked 
and their religion scorned, were exempted by Angus- 
tus from all obseryances conflicting with their con- 
science, and, if we may believe Josephus, went so 
far as to present a gift of vases to the temple at 
Jerusalem. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
oe 

Man must believe in immortality ; his belief corresponds 
with the wants of his nature. But if the philosopher tries 
to prove the soul’s immiortality from a legend, that is very 
weak, and says little tous. To me, the eternal existence 
of my soul is proved from my need of activity. IfI work 
incessantly until my death, nature is pledged to give me 
another form of being when the present can no longer aus- 


-ito the 'grost mass of seriomeness and honor which {tain the spirit. —@oethe. 
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Letters from the Devil. 
NO. XXV. = 
fee an, . ANIMAL ORGANISMS, 

-My Dear Reapers: I have taken you through a 
regular round dance in my descriptions of vegetable 
life; botany, the glacial period, the changes in the 
earth’s surface, etc. I hope you. have been measur- 
ably. amused and instructed by what I have said to 
you. -I propose now to take up the thread of animal 
life, and its evolution, where I left it. hs 

vI shall not detain you by protracted descriptions 
of the long and numerous changes which took place 
from. the monera up to man, but will briefly assure 
you that those changes absolutely took place, and 
that one form of life.after another, from the phase of 
organization that was so low that it had no organs, 
to the human race, with the most complex system of 
organs.. I. explained to you, in. brief, the regular 
progress that was made in the ascent from the low- 
est forms to the highest; that the step from proto- 
plasm. to the monera -with a single cell was not a 
great one, and from organisms with a single cell to 
those of a score, and from those to those of hundreds 
and thousands, were but continued steps in the same 
path of progress. . . oan 

Animal ‘life on this planet for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years was a journey of evolution—a regular 
climbing process, step by step; up the ladder of life. 

In regular. gradation above the monera, as I before 
explained to you, come the next in order: the proto- 
zoans, sponges, rhizopods, zoophytes, polyps, jelly- 
fish, starfish, bryozoans, ascidians (or oysters, clams, 
etc.), cuttlefish, worms, leeches, crabs, lobsters, cen- 
tipedes, spiders, insects, beetles, butterflies, fishes 
(all kinds), reptiles (as lizards, turtles, snakes, frogs, 
etc.), birds (a vast variety), then the mammals, 
quadrupeds (a numerous. class, ending with man, 
the lord and superior of all). 

If this vast mass of animal life is pictured in 
the form of a tree, the protoplasm, containing 
every element and potency of. animal life, may 
be regarded as the root or foundation; the mo- 
-nera, the protozoans, the zoophytes,,and the rhizo- 
pods may be regarded as the trunk; while the 
bryozoans, the ascidians, the mollusks, the worms, 
the insects, the fishes, the reptiles, the birds, the 
quadrupeds, and, finally, the human race, may be 
regarded as the branches, the foliage, and the fruit, 
the most perfect of which is man himself. As the 
-growth is traced from the root and trunk, it will be 
observed that a great number of branches shoot out, 
exhibiting new forms of life, new genera and species, 
until the multiform varieties of animals are produced. 
-Every branch that puts forth is another phase of the 
great system of evolution, another unfolding of the 
vast,.powers and resources of the universe. Without 

-the protoplasmic source the lower forms of life could 
not have sprung into existence, and without the low- 
est forms the intermediate could not have appeared, 
and without the intermediate the higher forms could 
never have been known. __. 

I might fill up several letters in detailing to you 
how the almost innumerable varieties of animated 
life were evolved from the great fundamental source, 
but perhaps it is undesirable to you; and were I to 
enter into: all the minutiæ of description, it would 
doubtless become tiresome. It is sufficient, per- 
haps, for me to assure you that every step has been 

a perfectly natural one; every movement has been 
an outgrowth of the great universal system by 
„which. everything moves and is governed. The vital 
.forces and principles of the universe are employed 

, in the production of the almost endless forms of life 
: that you have upon the earth. Electricity, magnét- 
ism, chemical aflinity, attraction, cohesion, etc., have 
their. appropriate offices to fill, and with their aid all 
the functions of life—nutrition, assimilation, circula- 
tion, growth; locomotion, mentalization, and repro- 
‘duction—are evolved. ok A 
None. of the great number of forms of life were 
special creations, but all were parts of the grand 
‘system I have indicated—one part connected with 
another part, one the outgrowth of another. All 
forms of life did not come from a single germ, nor 
from a singular class of germs, There was nearly 
, a8 great a variety in the forms and varieties of germ- 
-life as in the more perfected products, and thousands 
of ‘those varieties of. germ-life, as well as the pro- 
- pressed species, have long since passed out of exist- 
ence. This was not the result of any design, but 
simply the-consequence of laws and conditions. 
The origin of species was by no means a sudden 
result or a sudden change. The varied forms of life 
took on their peculiar characteristics with the lapse 
of vast eras of time.. Climate, altitude, light, heat, 
quality of food, of soil, with almost thousands of other 

_ conditions, have. contributed to produce the changes 
«that: have taken place. The various organs have 
come forth from the great laboratory of - nature.as 
-the need for them has arisen. Without, the produc- 
„tive agency of light an eye. would never have been 
roduced. Animals that live. perpetually in the 
dark have little use for eyes and. seldom have them, 


A | 
and if they have, they are without the.pewer of” 


Stone Age,” in which rude stone implements were: 


sight. The same has been the case with every organ | used for various purposes, At this time man shared. 


and function that has existed. Where an urgent 
want has arisen nature has possessed the power to 
supply it, but it has been by slow degrees, ages 
often being required to.produce radical changes— 
new genera and species. 

It is-best for you to understand and remember that 
every result that has ever been produced was done 
by a natural cause, which cause existed prior to it 
and was entirely equal to the result brought about. 


.No supernaturalism was ever employed in accom- 


plishing anything that has ever been done. The 
powers of the universe, which means the forces 
inherent in matter, have been equal to every result 
that ever has taken place or. ever can. Supernatural- 
ism exists wholly in the imagination. The universe 
contains not a particle of it and without the universe 
there is nothing and never can be. Every result 
has been a natural result, and every result has been 
the product of a natural cause. Causes and effects 
never commenced. to have an existence. They have 
been interminably joined together, locked and inter- 
locked for ever. : 

. The history of man upon your earth is a very 
extensive one if fully known and understood, His 
outgrowth from the lower animals was slow and 
almost imperceptible. For ages he was little above 
the apes, orang outangs, etc., from which he evolved, 
but by degrees, step by step, did he become to be 
the superior being. The steps were slow and pain- 
ful He was fora long time buta slight remove 
from his progenitors of the ape tribe, but gradually 
he grew and advanced. As his brain and ‘mental 
organization became partially perfected his superi- 
ority became discernible. 

For ages however man lived in a plane little above 
the wild animals by which he was surrounded. He 
lived with them in the caves and holes in the ground. 
He struggled with them for existence and entered 
into interminable contests with them for fuod and 
for life. For ages his organs of speech were im- 
perfect and he had but little more language than the 
brutes. By slow degrees their conditions changed. 
The mental status of man gradually improved, his in- 
tellect in consequence become stronger and that en- 
abled him to compete successfully with even stronger 
animals who had less reasoning power. With these 
results came better means of communication, and in 
time languages existed, crude, to be sure, but still 
sufficient for man in that primitive condition. As he 
spread over the earth, particular localities were dis- 
tinguished for peculiarities of its population. Fami- 
lies and tribes came into existence and variations in 
languages and dialects were the result. 

Many tribal distinctions, in the course of time, 
passed away, and numerous varieties or races of the 
human family, as with the animal kingdom below it, 
passed entirely away. Had all the forms of animal 
life that have had an existence on your globe con- 
tinned and increased like those on earth to-day, 
there would be far more than double the number of 
species of animated life that the world now con- 
tains. Changes in the climates of the earth, the 
productions of the soil, the temperature and humid- 
ity of the atmosphere, and other modifying condi- 
tions, have conspired to lead to existing results. The 
law of the survival of the fittest is a true one, and 
acts with undeviating certainty. It has ruled out of 
existence many thousand varieties of animated life, 
both in the waters and on the land. 

The study of man through all the gradations he 
has passed, from his independent existence, apart 
from the lower animal forms, is a great one, and 
could easily be made to fill several letters, but m 
purpose will hardly allow of it, and I shall be under 
the necessity of leaving unsaid a great deal that I 
could have said with much pleasure. Man began 
away low. down in the scale of existence and by 
slow steps has he climbed up to where he stands to- 
day, and an observable feature is that he is unable 
to trace back his history into primitive, pre-historic 
times. When he was a crude, ignorant animal he 
was able to keep no records, and had not even intel- 
ligence to transmit by tradition and legends facts 
connected with his early existence. For more than 
a hundred thousand years all knowledge and recol- 
lection of himself has passed away never to be re- 
called. 0 

It is only a few thousand years since. man began 
to be able to transmit his history to his offspring and 
successors. The great forgotten sea of human. ex- 
istence before that time must ever remain unknown. 
Conjectures: and estimates can now only be formed 
without a written or printed history to lighten up 
the prolonged vista backwards. 

Man was contemporary with many species of ani- 
mals which have long since beeome extinct, not a 
relic of them being left upon the face of the earth, 
This fact shows that man is better calculated to pro- 
long his existence than larger and more powerful 
animals, The mammoth, the mastodon, the mega- 
therium, the cave-bear, and the cave-hyena were co- 
existent with man, but for thousands of years they 
have not lived upon the earth. oe 


“The era of pre-historic man has been divided by 


mythologists into four different epochs, « First.“ The 


the possession of, the earth with the mammals, the 
cave-bear, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, and other ex- 
tinct animals. This is also called the “ Palwolithie ” 
period. oo, oe 

Second. “The later, or Polished Stone Age,” a 
period characterized by beautiful weapons and in- 
struments made of flint and other kinds of: stone in 
which, however, no trace is found of the knowledge 
of. any metal excepting gold, which was sometimes 
used for ornaments. This is also called the “ Neo- 
lithic ” period. 

Third. “The Bronze Age,” in which bronze was 
used for arms and cutting instruments of all kinds. 
The softer metals, copper and bronze, were discov- 
ered a long time before the. harder and more useful 
metal, iron or steel. : i 
` Fourth. “The Iron Age,” in which that metal 
superseded bronze and copper for. arms, axes, knives, 
ete ; bronze, however, still remaining in common use 
for ornaments, and frequently for handles of swords, 
and other arms, but never for blades. ot 

In the stone age, man had as companions the mam- 
moth, the cave bear, etc., and still later on, the more 
migratory and useful animals, as the reindeer, which. 
still remains in existence, and later still, the domes- 
ticated animals, as the dog, the horse, sheep, and 
cattle, which were great friends to him. 

Although man in those early ages was surrounded: 
by the most formidable animals, and his weapons: 
were of the rudest character, yet it must not be 
inferred that he declined to encounter them in a per- 
sonal contest. The bone-caves where bavé long since 
been found commingled their remains, attest this 
fact. By his watchfulness in noting the habits of 
the animals that surrounded him, by his sagacity im 
constructing tiaps and pitfalls, man almost always 
came off victorious'in his repeated contests. The 
animals easily came to regard man as a superior 
and formidable rival. Although supplied with the 
rudest weapons, by the exercise of cunning, mar 
fearlessly approached, and successfully contested. 
with the enemies by whom he was surrounded. 

Early, too, man learned to fight and kill his fellow 
man. Migrating tribes and families would come in 
contact with other tribes and races, and they easily 
regarded each other as deadly enemies, and often the 
most sanguinary conflicts took. place, and often and 
again the earth was reddened with the blood of belig- 
erent, warlike man. They were jealous of the pow- 
ers of their antagonists, their hunting-grounds and 
rivals, and interlopers were fought to the bitter end. 
Rude clubs, the limbs of trees, and the bones of ani- 
mals were man’s first weapons, and later he learned 
to fashion rude stone hammers, knives, spear-heads, 
etc., and still later, metal knives, spears, arrow-heada, 
and swords. Man has been a warring, blood-thirsty 
being from his earliest existence. The progress of civ- 
ilization has beena slow and tedious one. Wars, pro- 
pensity for fighting, and bloodshed, though they have 
served some good purposes, have greatly retarded 
advancement in-enlightened civilization. War has 
kept the world in a backward condition for thou- 
sands of years, and this has been the cage in compar- 
atively modern times as well as ages ago. a 

But I am running on at too great length. I have 
written enough for one letter, and’will draw to a 
close. I will try to be with you again in two weeks, 
and continue my chats with you. I have something 
to tell yon about the unpleasantness that grew up 
between my Brother and myself, and the ultimate 
separation of interests and associations that resulted 
from it. For the present allow me to take my leave 
with my uniform kindness of feeling towards you 
and all men. May your paths continue to be in 
pleasant places. May health remain with you, and 
may the peace of mind which arises from well spent 
lives be your unbroken portion. Your sincere friend, 

LUCIFER, 
Vulgarly called, “ Splitfoot.” 


The Gods of the Ages. 

In my youthful days, as schoolmarm and I were mentally 
promenading the stellar regions, astronomy being the sub- 
ject before the house, I asked the question, Why is it that 
we can form no idea of the immensity of space ? 

After deep thought, the fair damsel, scarcely above her 
teens, sagely replied, ‘‘ Because we can fix no bounds to it. 
We can form no idea of anything without bounda,” 

In 8il ages and countries, humanity have, to the tip-top of 
their capability, been fixing bounds—personifying their con- 
ceptions of the good and the dad. Aud ag all types of hu- 
manity, in all ages and countries, are not exactly alike, we. 
have no right to expect their Gods and Davila to be alike, 
for different individuals view things from different stand- 
points., ; 

As humanity is on the ascending grade, and views are 
taken from more elevated standpoints, we have a. right to 
improved Theologies. And now the question arises, Is it: 
any part of our duty to caricature or smash up Theologies. 
of the past ? If there be such e.duty—I don’t say there is. 
not—please have the politeness to let me off. 

May there not be some service rendered to humanity by 
minds less ambitious of eclat? What if some of ua give: 
practical demonstration of our divinest ideal of the. Good,, 
the True, the Beautiful, And further your deponent gait 
not. PRENTISS. 
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'| quantities of heat, the diminution of temperature is 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


four thousand years. This is due to the state of dis- 
:| junction in which the matter remains under the 
action of the heat. , ; 

5th, Though the temperature of the Sun is not 
altogether invariable, its secular variations are, at 
the same time, slighter than the frequent fluctua- 
tions which we remark without being able to inves- 
tigate them completely. Therefore we may take for 
granted that our planet will continueto be habitable 
tor a long series of ages. 

He proceeds to say that “though the temperature 
of the Sun is not altogether invariable, yet the 
variations are so trifling that they are only percepti- 
ble after many thousands of years. After a still 
greater. lapse of time—after many millions of cen- 
turies, for instance—the Sun will become much cooler; 
and a time will, no doubt, arrive when it. will 
no longer possess the property of sustaining life upon 
the surface of the planets. = i 


, Astronomy, 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES.: 


It is even more surprising that the most opposite 
results, those of Secchi and of Pouillet, have been’ 
deduced from the same phenomenon, viz., the calor- 
ifie radiation of the Sun, the intensity of which they 
estimated by an almost identical process, As M. 
Vicaire remarks, so enormous a difference in the 
results evidently cannot be due to the observations, 
but to the manner in which they have been inter- 
preted; and, after careful consideration, he arrives 
at the conclusion that Pouillet’s evaluation is far 
nearer the truth than that of Father Secchi. Upon 
this, M. Elie de Beaumont pointed out how Sir 
William Thompson had shown that the Sun’s temper- 
ature cannot be so very much higher than that at- 
tained in certain manufacturing processes, and 
adverted to his treatise upon solar heat, in which he 
states that the quantity emitted, according to Pouil-|- 
let, is not equal to more than a seven-thousand horse- 
pone to each square: foot of its surface. Coal 

urnt at the rate of a pound in two seconds would 
produce almost the same result, and Rankine has 
estimated that in the locomotives coal is consumed 
at arate not greater than a pone per square foot in 
from thirty to ninety seconds. 

This great problem as to the surface temperature 

‘of the Sun is, as M. Elie de Beaumont adds, more 
accessible now than it once was, This is principally 
due to the astronomical expeditions for studying, at 
the epoch of total eclipses, the physical constitution 
of the Sun, not the least important of which was 
that of 1858 to Panaragua in Brazil. 

The result of M. Becquerel’s researches in regard 
to the question of high temperatures, and the phe- 
nomena of irradiation which accompany them, leads 
him to the conclusion that the highest temperatures 
which: can be produced by combustion or electric 
agency do not exceed 2,000 or 2,500 degrees Cent., 
and that consequently the solar. temperature, which 
is not so widely removed as might be supposed from 
the temperatures of these sources, would not exceed 
3,000 degrees. 

M. Fizeau thinks that if the solar radiation is, as 
a matter of fact, greater than the most intense 
sources of light which the Earth can produce, it has 
not, nevertheless, been found more than double or 
treble that of the light proceeding from them all. 
Thus these two sources of light are in all points 
comparable, whence it is to be inferred that their 
respective temperatures cannot differ very widely, 
as certain estimates recently formed about the tem- 
perature of the solar surface would tend to prove. 
M. Fizeau’s argument seems to me very conclusive. 

M. H. Sainte-Claire Deville says that to speak of 
very elevated temperatures and their measurement 
is to admit that the gases are capable of dilation or 
compression by heat to an indefinite extent—a fact 
which is not proved; or else that there is no limit to 
the chemical combinations—of which there is even 
less evidence. He also points ont that to calculate 
the temperature of any given point of the Suu’s mass 
is to neglect altogether the influence of the stratum 
—a very deep one, for all we know—of obscure solar 
matter which, so far as we can judge, overspreads 
the incandescent stratum, and the radiation of which 
towards the earth is also eliminated. He goes on to 
notice a fresh experiment which might help to settle 
the question. The hydrogen rays emitted by certain 

points of the Sun’s incandescent matter have been 
ascertained by astronomical observations; Frankland 
and Lockyer found them present in hydrogen flame 
subjected to a certain pressure, and it follows that 
the combustible temperature of hydrogen at this 
same pressure can be calculated, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the character and pressure of the gases 
at those points of the solar atmosphere where the 
hydrogen rays have been noticed. The result of 
the first experiments upon this head induce him to 
believe that the temperature is somewhat about 
2500 or 2800 degrees, which corresponds with the 
subsequent experiments of Bunsen and Debray. 


XIV. 


Lucretius forestalled our modern astronomers 
when he said: “I am aware how novel and incredible 
an opinion I express in predicting the future collapse 
of the heavens and the earth, and how difficult it 
will be for me to cunvince people of its truth. -This 


which utterance has not yet been given, and which, 
moreover, is not susceptible to the ear or the touch 
—the two sole. conductors of evidence into the 
sanctuary. of the human mind. You believe, 


sea, the moon and the stars are divine substances, 
destined to be eternal; that it is, consequently, an 
act of impiety, equal to that of the Giants, and 
meriting the severest punishment, to dare by vain 
arguments to shake the vault of the world, to extin- 
guish the Sun. which shines in the heavens, and to 
subject immortal beings to destruction. But all 
these bodies are so far from having anything in 
common with the divine nature, and so unworthy to 
be placed in the rank of Gods, that they are rather 
calculated to give us an idea of brute and inanimate 
matter ; for you must not suppose that feeling and 
intelligence are common to all bodies alike. 

“Moreover, if the heavens and the earth have 
never had an origin, if they subsist since all eternity, 
how comes it that there was no poet to celebrate the 
achievements preceding the war of Thebes and the 
downfall of Troy? How is it that so many heroic 
deeds are buried in oblivion and excluded for ever 
from the eternal annals of fame? I am certain that 
our-world is new; it is yet in its infancy, and its 
origin does not date far back. This is why certain 
arts are perfected and others only invented to-day ; 
navigation is but just beginning to progress; the 
science of harmony is a discovery of our own time ; 
and, lastly, that philosophy, the principles of which 
I expound, is but of recent date, and I am the first 
of my countrymen who has been able to discourse 
about it.” 

This train of reasoning is not very conclusive, but 
the quotation just given expresses in beautiful lan- 
guage the ideas which were current upon this topic 
in the days of Lucretius. 

To bring the subject of solar heat to a conclusion, 
I may add that researches about the Sun date from 
a very early period. Lucas Valerius remarked that 
its image was more brilliant at the centre than at 
the edges. This important fact was called in ques- 
tion by Galileo, but it is correct, as has been proved 
by recent observations, those of Father Secchi 
among others. The latter also show: 

lst. That all radiations undergo a considerable 
absorption, which increases from the centre of the 
solar disc to the edge, where it is at its maximum. 

2d. That the equatorial regions are of a higher 
temperature than the regions situated beyond the 
30th degree of latitude, the difference being at 
least 1-16. 

3d, That the temperature is a trifle higher in the 
Northern than it is in the Southern hemispheres. 

4th, That just as the spots emit less light, so also 
do they emit less heat than the other regions. 


xv. 


This is the place for a few remarks concerning the 
zodiacal light. This light is a phenomenon which 
generally accompanies sunrise and sunset, about 
the period of the equinoxes, that of spring more 
especially; it is seen in the form of a cone of whitish 
light, which is visible in the direction of the zodiac, 
being brightest in the regions where the sky is very 
limpid. I have observed it, under specially favor- 
able conditions, upon the Atlantic, and in the South- 
ern seas. In length it sometimes seems to describe 
an are of ninety degrees. 

The Ancients designate this light by the name of 
trabes (rafter).. The first savants who attempted to 
give it a scientific explanation seem to have been 
J. D. Cassina and Mairan. Cassina supposed the 
Sun to be envolved in a nebulous stratum, in shape 
like a very flattened and nearly lenticular spheroid, 
extending beyond the orbits of Minerva and Venus 
to that of the earth. De Mairan, who had even 
taken detailed observations of this phenomenon, 


XIII. 


To complete this summary of the opinions arrived 
at by the most eminent astronomers, I will now add 
the conclusions come to by Father Secchi concern- 
ing solar temperature, its origin, and its sustenance. 

ist. The solar temperature is of several million 
degrees, though it is impossible to say precisely how 
many.” á 

od. This temperature is to all appearances the 
result of gravity, and must have been produced by 
the collapse of the matter which constituted the 
primitive nebula and which now composes the Sun 
and the planets. 

3d. At this epoch of formation the temperature 
must have been much higher than it now is: there- 
fore the Sun is in process of cooling. 

4th, Though the Sun is continually losing vast 


a aT 


(* This estimate is, as mentioned above, very much con- 
ted.) - 


almost imperceptible, not exceeding ‘one degree in. 


is always the case when one propounds a truth to’ 


perhaps, that the earth and Sun, the heavens and the! 


gives a deséription of it corresponding to. that- of 

Humboldt, and, like Cassini, he also connects it with 

the solar atmosphere, higher around its equator, on 

account of its rotation, which would account for its 

elongated form, visible only when the points of ob- 

servation are not plunged in this atmosphere. ~~ 
[TO BE CONTINUED, | 
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Selections. 


Heywood vs. Comstock. 
Sometimes a question of personal liberty hinges on 4 per- 
son of unsavory reputation. Indeed, that is very apt to be 
the case. We think it is sọ in the case of Heywood. He is 
one of those restless creatures who think they havé “ mis- 
sions,” With a strong penchant for doing something shocking 
to conservative minds. His book’ was evidently written to 
create a sensation, but not to excite prurient ideas. We 
believe in giving the broadest liberty to any honest inquiry, 
‘and feel certain that the worst possible way to’discuss a 
; question ig to silence the other side. Many books that do 
not contain an obscene word exercise a pernicious influence, 
, while, in other cases, the plainest language is allowable. In 
; any event, freedom of discussion, by speech and print, is 
one of the most sacred and important of human rights, and 
_if we allow it to be abridged in any case of honest inquiry, 
,no matter how absurd the doctrines presented may. be, we 
weaken the bulwarks of personal liberty. The only way to 
get at the truth is to allow perfect freedom of discussion. 
Any restriction takes us back at once to that region of big- 
oted persecution from which we hoped humanity had 
emerged. We have no reason to believe that Heywood is 
any less sincere and honest than Comstock. Each thinks 
he has a ‘“mission ” on the earth ; but, if Comstock’s is leas 
offensive to fastidious tastes, Hey wood’s is less dangerous 
to liberty. | The only proper way to judge the question, 
however, is to Jeave the character of the men entirely out 
of it, and to stand by the fundamental doctrine of liberty. 
As the venerable Elizur Wright said in Faneuil Hall, ‘‘ The 
only safety of the republic against social as well as political 
heresies is the perfect freedom of publication, allowing 
every man to Joad his literary gun, whether with wiedom or 
folly, sense or nonsense, and fire it in the face and eyes of 
the common sense of the public.—Boston Heraid. 


A COMPARISON DRAWN BETWEEN THE ‘‘ INFORMER” AND 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CUPID'S YOKES.” 

To the Editor of the Herald: In your very able editorial of 
Saturday last, you institute a comparison between Mr. B. H. 
Heywood and one Anthony Comstock, which appears some- 
what unjust to the former. Ju alluding to their respective 
“ missions,” you say, “ If Comstock’s is less offensive to fas- 
tidious testes, Heywood’s is less dangerous to liberty.” 
Now, however objectionable Mr. Heywood’s opinions, as 
published in the pamphlet entitled ‘‘Oupid’s Yokes,” may 
be to the conservative world, it:is universally conceded that 
he is a man of absolutely irreproachable life and habits, 
Comstock’s chief witness against Mr. H. at his recent trial, 
the venerable Postmaster of Princeton, Mass., testifying 
that he had known Mr. Heywood from a child, and had 
never heard a hint against his character as a man, or ‘his 
integrity as a citizen. Mr. Comstock, on the contrary, is 4 
falsifier, a professional informer, not only detecting, but, 
by persuasive arts and bribes, inducing the commission of 
crime, hig laat ¢ffort in this direction being a Visit to a house 
of ill-repute, where, in the company of three associates, he 
induced three of the inmates, by earnest solicitation and the 
payment of $14, to divest themselves of their clothing, and 
for the first time in their terrible career, degrade their wom. 
anhood by the exposure of their persons, which act led to 
their immediate arrest by Anthony Comsteck, who had 
slipped out while they were disrobing and sworn out a war- 
rant for their arrest for a crime not yet perpetrated, he, of 
course, deriving a revenue for every offense detected and 
brought to trial. How such deeds as these can fail to offend 
a sense of decency, te say nothing of morality or “‘ fastidi- 
ous taste,” is strange indeed; and to institute a comparison 
between the ‘‘ mission ” of this modern Judas and that of 
any honest man becomes, in the ight of these facts, impos- 
sible,-Laura Kendrick, in the Boston Herald. 

——— 

O just Posterity ! . 
I strive to penetrate thy thought; to soar . 
Beyond the narrow precincts of To-day, Lai 
And judge what men, now wanting crusts of bread, 
Shall in thy book stand foremost with thé crowned ; 
What scorned and persecuted guide of thought 
Shall shine, the jewel on a nation’s brow; ` ` 
And what unfriended genius, jeered at now, 
Shall fill the largest niche of Pantheons. - 
I would behold daily, for my delight, 
The clear size of the greatness, the full size, 
Shape, glory, majesty of living men. _ 
Why should our envy dim the orbs of heaven? 
Why should our malice dwarf the giants’ height— 
Our scorn make black the white robe of the sage? - 

—John G. Whittier. 


oe 


Tror religion is universal justice, which begins at the 
centre of the individual and widens outwardly, wave-like, 
as the ocean swells, predicating thus the happiness of all 
upon the harmony of each.—A. J. Davis. 

Miu.rons never think a noble thought ; 
But with brute hate of brightness, buoy a miad 
Which drives the darkness out of them like hounds. 
What charm is in this world-scene to such minds? 

_ What can they do in heaven ? — Festus, 


The Truth: Seeker, August 24, 1876. 


Judge Field’s Opinion in the Jackson Case. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Number 6 (original).— October Term, 1877. 


In the matter of }) On petition for writs of habeas 
A. Orlando Jackson. § corpus and certiorari. 
1.—The power vested in Congress to establish ‘‘ post-offices 
and post-roads ” embraces the regulation of the entire 
postal system of the country. Under it Congress may 
designate what shall be carried in the mail, and what 
shall be excluded. 

9.—In the enforcement of regulations excluding matter 
from the mail a distinction is to be made between dif- 


ferent kinds of mail matter; between what is intended 


to. be kept free from inspection, such a8 leiters and 
. sealed packages subject to letter postage ; and what 
is open to inspection, such as newspapers, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and other printed matter, purposely 
left in a condition to be examined. 
8.—Letters and sealed packages subject to letter postage in 
the mai! can only be opened and examined under like 
‘warrant, issued upon similar oath or affirmation, par- 
ticularly describing the thing to be seized, as is re- 
quired when papers are subjected to search in one’s 
own household. The constitutional guaranty of 
the right of the people to be secure in their papers 
against nnreasonable searches and seizures extends to 
their papers, thus closed against inspection, wher- 
ever they may be. 
4,—Regulations against the transportation in the mail of 
printed matter, which is open to examination, can- 
not be enforced so as to interfere in any manner with 
the freedom of the press, Liberty of circulating is 
essential to that freedom. When, therefore, printed 
matter is excluded from the mail, its transportation 
in any other way cannot be forbidden by Congress. 
5.—Regulations excluding matter from the mail may be en- 
forced through the courts, upon competent evidence of 
their violation obtained in other ways than by the un- 
lawful inspection of letters and sealed packages ; and 
with respect to objectionable printed matter, open to 
examination, they may in some cases also be enforced 
by the direct action of .the officers of the postal ser- 
vice upon their own inspection, as where the object 
is exposed and shows unmistakably that it is prohib- 
ited, as in the case of au obscene picture or print. 
6.—When a party is convicted of an offense, and sentenced 
to pay a fine, it is within the discretion of the court 
to order his imprisonment until the fine is paid. ` 


Mr. Justice FIELD delivered the opinion of the Court. 


' Bection 3,894 of the Revised Statutes provides that * No 
letter or circular concerning [illegal] lotteries, so-called gift- 
concerts, or other similar enterprises offering prizes, or con- 
cerning schemes devised and intended to deceive and de- 
fraud the public for the purpose of obtaining money under 
false pretenses, shall be carried in the mail ;” and that ‘‘ any. 
person who shall knowingly deposit or send anything to be 
conveyed by mail in violation of this section, shall be pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than five hundred dollars nor 
less than one hundred dollars, with costs of prosecution.” 
By an act passed in July, 1876, the word “illegal” was 
stricken out of the section. Under the law as thus amend- 
ed the petitioner was indicted, in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York, for 
Enowingly end unlawfully depositing, on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, 1877, at that district, in the mail of the United States, 
to be conveyed in it, a circular concerning a lottery offering 
prizes, inclosed in an envelope addressed to one J. Ket- 
cham, at Gloversville, New York. The indictment sets 
forth the offense in separate counts so as to cover every 
form in which it could be stated under the act. Upon be- 
ing arraigned the petitioner stood mute, refusing to plead, 
and thereupon a pies of not guilty was entered in his be- 
half by order of the court. (Rev. Bt., Sec. 1,032.) He was 
subsequently tried, convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine 
of one hundred dollars, with the costs of the prosecution, 
and to be committed to the county jail until the fine and 
costs were paid. Upon his commitment, which followed, 
he presented to this court a petition alleging that he was 
imprisoned and restrained of his liberty by the marshal of 
the southern district.of New York, under the conviction; 
that such conviction was illegal, and that the illegality con- 
sisted in this: that the court had no jurisdiction to punish 
him for the acts charged in the indictment ; that the act 
under which the indictment was drawn was unconstitution- 
al and void ; and that the court exceeded its jurisdiction in 
committing him until the fine was paid. He therefore 
prayed for a writ of habeas corpus to be directed to the 
marshal to bring him before the court, and a writ of certio- 
rari to be directed to the clerk of the circuit court to send 
up the record of his conviction, that this court might 
inquire into the cause and legality of his imprisonment. 
Accompanying the petition. as exhibits were copies of the 
indictment and of the record of conviction. The court, in- 
stead of ordering that the writs be issued at once, entered a 
rule, the counsel of the petitioner Saari thereto, that 
not’ igsue as prayed, and that a copy of the rule be served 
on the Attorney-General of the United States, the marshal 
of the southern district of New York, and the clerk of the 
circuit court. The Attorney-General, for himself anà 
others, answered the rule by averring that the petition and 
exhibits do not make out a case in which this court has 
jurisdiction to order the writs to issue, and that the peti- 
tioner is in lawful custody by virtue of the proceedings and 
sentence mentioned in the exhibits, and the commitment 
issued thereon. 
The power veated in Congress “to establish post- -offices 
nd post-roada” has been practically construed, since the 


foundation of the government, to authorize not merely the 
designation of.the routes over which the mail shall be carried, 
and the offices where letters. and other documents shal! be 
received to be distributed or forwarded, but the carriage of 
the mail, and all measures necessary to secure its safe and 
speedy transit, and the prompt delivery of its contents. The 
validity of legislation prescribing what should be carried, 


against the power of Congress were expressed by other 
senators, who did not concur in the: ovinion that the 
delivery of papers could be prevented when their transmis- 
sion was permitted. 

Great reliance is placed by the petitioner upon these views, 
coming as they did, in many instances, from men alike distin- 
guished as jurists and statesmen. But it 1s evident that they were 


and its weight and form, and the charges to which it should Sounded upon the assumption that it was competent for Congress 


be subjected, has never been questioned. What should be 
meilable has varied at different times, changing with the 
facility of transportation over the post-roads. At one time 
only letters, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and other 
printed matter, not exceeding eight ounces in weight, were 
carried; afterwards books were added to the list, and now 
small packages of merchandise, not exceeding a prescribed 
weight, as well as books and printed matter of all kinds, 
are transported in the mail. The power possessed by Congress 


| embraces the regulation of ihe entire postal system of the country. 


The right to designate what shali be carried necessarily involves 
the right to determine what shall be excluded. The difficulty 
attending the subject arises, not from the want of power in 
Congress to prescribe regulations as to what shall constitute 
mail matter, but from the necessity of enforcing them con- 

sistently with rights reserved to the people, of far greater 
importance than the transportation of the mail. In their 
enforcement a distinction is to be made between different 
kinds of mail matter; between what is intended to be kept 
free from inspection, such as letters and sealed packages 
subject to letter postage; and what is open to inspection, 
such.as newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and other printed 
matter, purposely left in a condition to be examined. Let- 
ters and sealed packages of this kind in the mail are ‘as 
fully guarded from examination and inspection, except as 
to their outward orm and weight, as if they were retained 
by the parties orwarding them in their own domicils. The 
constitutiona. guaranty of the right of the people to be secure 
in their papers against unreasonable searches and seizures 
extends to their papers, thus closed against inspection, 
wherever they may be. Whilst in the mail they can only be 
opened and examined under like warrant, issued upon similar 
oath or affirmation, particularly describing the thing to be seized, as 
ts required when papers are subjected to search in one’s own house- 
hold. No law in Congress can place in the hands of officials 
connected with the postal service any authority to invade 
the secrecy of letters and such sealed packages in the mail ; 
and all regulations adopted as to mail matter of this kind 
must be in subordination to the great principle embodied in 
the fourth amendment of the Constitution. 

Nor can any regulations be enforced against the eansnGr 
tation of printed matter in the mail, which is open to exam- 
ination, so as to interfere in any manner with the freedom 
of the press. Liberty of circulating is as essential to that 
freedom as liberty of publishing; indeed, without the 
circulation the publication would be of little value. Jf, 
THEREFORE, printed matier be excluded from the mails, its 
transportation in any other way cannot be forbidden by 


Congress... 
In 1836, the question as to the power ‘of Congress to ex- 


clude publications from the mail was discussed in the Senate 
and the prevailing opinion of its members, as expressed in 
debate, was against the existence of the power. President 
Jackson, in his annual message of the previous year, had 
referred to the attempted circulation through the mail of 
inflammatory appeals, addressed to the passions of the slaves, 
in prints, and in various publications, tending to stimulate 
them to insurrection, and suggested to Congress the pro- 
priety of passing a law prohibiting, under severe penalties, 
such circulation of ‘‘incendiary publications” in the 
Southern States. In the Senate, that portion of the message 
was referred to & select committee, of which Mr. Calhoun 
was chairman; and he made an elaborate report on the sub- 
ject, in which he contended that it belonged to the states, 
and not to Congress, to determine what is and what is not 
calculated to disturb their security, and that to hold other- 
wise would be. fatal to the states; for if Congress might 
determine waat papers were incendiary, avd as such prò- 


‘hibit their circulation through the mail, it might also deter- 


mine what were not incendiary and enforce their circula- 
tion. Whilst, therefore, condemning in the strongest terms 
the circulation of the publications, he insisted that Congress 
had not the power to pass a law prohibiting their transmia- 
sion through the mail, on the ground that it would abridge 
the liberty of the press. ‘‘ To understand,” he said, “ more 
fully the extent of the control which the right of prohibiting 
circulation through the mail would give to the government 
over the press, it must be borne in mind that ‘the power of 
Congress ; over the post-office and the mail is an exclusive 
power. It must also be remembered that Congress, in the 
exercise of this power, may declare any road or navigable 
water to be a post-road ; and that, by the act of 1825, itis 
provided ‘that no stage, or other vehicle which regularly 
performs trips on a post-road, or on a road parallel to it, 
shall carry letters.’ The same provision extends to packets, 
boats, or other vessels on navigable waters. Like provision 
may be extended to newspapers and pamphlets, which if it 
be admitted that Congress has the right to discriminate in 
reference to their character, what papers shall or what shall 
not. be transmitted by the mail, would subject the freedom 
‘of the press, on all subjects, political, moral, and religious, 
completely to its will and pleasure. It would, in fact, in 
some respects, more effectually control the freedom of the’ 
press than any sedition Jaw, however severe its penalties.” 
Mr. Calhoun, at the same time, contended that when a state 
had pronounced certain publications to be dangerous to its 


peace, and prohibited their circulation, it was the duty of | ™ 


Congress to respect its laws and co-operate in their enforce- 
ment; and whilst, therefore, Congress could not prohibit 
the transmission of the incendiary documents through the 
mails, it could prevent their delivery by the postmasters 
in the states where their. circulation was forbidden. In 
the discussion upon the bill reported ‘by him, similar views 


to prohibit the transportation of newspapers and pamphlets over 
postal routes in any other way than by mail; and of course 
it would follow that if, with such a prohibition, the trans- 
portation ia the mail could also be forbidden, the circulation 
of the documents would be destroyed and a fatal blow given 
to the freedom of the press. But we do not think that Con- 
gress possesses the power to prevent the’ transportation in 
other ways ‘ag merchandise, of matter which it excludes 
from the mails. Zo give efficiency to ite regulations and pre- 
vent vival postal systems, it may perhaps prohibit the carriage 
by others for hire over postal routes of articles which legitimately 
constitute mail maiter in the sense in which those terms were 
used when the Constitution was adopted—conasisting of let- 
ters, and of newspapers and pamphlets when ‘not sent ag 
‘merchandise—but further than: a its power of prohibition 
cannot extend. 

Whilst regulations excluding matter from the mail cannot 
be enforced in a way which would require or permit an ex- 
amination into letters or sealed packages subject to letter 
postage, without warrant issued upon oath or affirmation, in 
the search for prohibited matter, they may be enforced upon 
competent evidence of their violationsobtained in other 
ways, as from the parties receiving the letters or packages, or 
from agents depositing them in the post-office;.or others 
cognizant of the facts. And as to objectionable printed mat- 
ter, which is open to examination, the regulations may be 
enforced in a similar way, by the imposition of penalties for 
their violation through the courts; and in some cases, by 
the direct action of the officers of the postal service. In 
many instances those officers can act upon their own inspection, 
and from the nature of the case must act without other 
proof, as where the postage is not prepaid, or where there 
is an excess of weight over the amount prescribed, or where 
the object is exposed and shows unmistakably that it is pro- 
hibited, as in the case of an obscene picture or print. In 
such cases, no dificuliy arises, and no principle is violated, in 
excluding the prohibited articles or refusing to forward them. 
The evidence respecting them is seen by every one and is in 
its nature conclusive. 

In excluding various articles from the mail the object of 
Congress has not been to interfere with the freedom of the 
press, or with any other rights of the people, but to refuse 
its facilities for the distribution of matter deemed injurious 
to the public morals, Thus, by the act of March 3, 1873, Con- 
gress declared ‘‘ that no obscene, lewd, or lascivious book, 
pamphlet, picture, paper; print, or other publication of an 
indecent character, or any article or thing designed or in- 
tended for the prevention of conception or procuring of 
abortion, nor apy article or thing intended or adapted for 
any indecent or immoral use or nature, nor any written or 
printed card, circular, book, pamphlet, advertisement,. or 
notice of any kind giving information, directly or indirectly, 
where, or how, or of whom, or by what means either of the 
things before mentioned may be obtained or made, nor any 
letter upon the envelope of which, ox postal card upon which 
indecent or scurrilous epithets may te written or printed, shall 
be carried in the mail, and any person who shall knowingly 
deposit, or cause to be deposited, for mailing or delivery, 
any of the hereinbefore mentioned articles or things, . . 


shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- : 


tion thereof, shall, for every offense, be fined not less than 
one hundred dollars nor more than five thousand dollars, or 
imprisonment at hard labor not less than one year nor more 
than ten years, or both, in the discretion of the judge.” 

All that Congress meant by this act was, that the mail 
should not be used to transport such corrupting publications 
and articles, and that any one who attemptod to use it for 
that purpose should be punished. The same inhibition has 
been extended to circulars concerning lotteries, institutions 
which are supposed to have a demoralizing influence upon 
the people. There is no question before us as to the evi- 
dence upon which the conviction of the petitioner was had; 
nor does it appear whether the envelope in which the pro- 
hibited circular was deposited in the mail was sealed or 
left open for examination. The only question for our 
determination relates to the constitutionality of the act, 
and of that we have no doubt. d 

The commitment of the petitioner to: the county jail until 
his fine is paid was within the discretion of the court under 
the statute. 

As there is an exemplified copy of the record of the peti- 
tioner’s indictment and conviction accompanying the peti- 
tion, the merits of his case have been considered at his 
request upon this application, and as we are of opinion that 
his imprisonment is legal, no object would ‘be subserved by 
issuing the writs; they are, therefore, denied. 

' D. W. MIDDLETON, 


C. B. C. U. B. 
— 


A Note from B. F. Underwood. 

Mr. Eprror: I will commence lecturing again about Oc- 
tober 1st, or a little earlier, and am ready now to make en- 
gagements for the coming season. I have now on hand 
some months’ work, and wish to hear from all associations 
or individuais in the various States that want lectures by 
e during the fall and winter, so that I can Jay out my 
routes advantageously. 

I wil] be here a month, and can be addressed accordingly. 

Respectfully, B. F. UNDERWOOD. 

Newport, R. I., Aug. 17, 1878. 

— m 


A WEAK man—the one who can’t “raise” a dollar. 
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| Communications. 
| The New Age.—Continued. 
BY W. 58. BELL. 


The public welfare, the interesta of the common 
people, are now most frequently the questions before 
Parliaments and Congresses. But as yet they have 
been treated only in a most superficial manner. Still 
it is true that the elevation of the lower classes is 
the great question of our age; and although but im- 
perfectly understood, and consequently but imper- 
fectly treated, yet even this progress inspires the 
human heart with hopes of a grander fulfillment. 
Tt may seem of little moment that the air is full of 
talk about reforms, while comparatively so little is 
really achieved in this direction; but even these 
words of reform will soon become the most potent 
influences of society. The world now moves as it 
never moved before. We are upon the threshold of 
a new age, and it will be of great profit for us to 
understand the forces which have been at work in 
the development of society to its present condi- 
tion. 

We can study this question successfully only as 
we rise above our prejudices—a most difficult if not 
impossible undertaking — yet by degrees, as our 
knowledge increases and the intellectual vision 
widens its range, we may and must rise above many 
of our inherited beliefs. It is not enough for me 
- that I hold my opinions conscientiously, for this 
people of all religions do. It is a nobler deed to 
test our opinions and beliefs than it is to hold them 
without testing them. We may be scrupulously 
conscientious and yet mistaken. A man may drink 
poison, believing it to be milk, but his belief, how- 
ever conscientiously held, does not change the nature 
of the poison. His sincerity does not save him ; in 
addition to his conscientiousness he needs knowl- 
edge. It is as plain as sunlight that man must 
know the truth before he can doit. Truth must be 
sought for on deeper foundations than that of pub- 
lic opinion or sectarian creeds. Men may have 
whatever opinions they can of the sun, but their 
opinions do not change one single beam of light 
which falls from it,. nor alter its course the 
breadth of a hair.- So it is with truth ; it remains 
forever the same; but man’s opinions of it are con- 
stantly changing, improving. This new age is an 
era of knowledge. <A better acquaintance with man 
and nature puts a larger number of objects under 
his comprehension and service, and progress is now 
made by testing everything that claims to be true. 

-In olden times if a man was suspected of holding 
wrong notions, the administrators of justice bound 
him hand and foot and threw him into some deep wa- 
ter; if he sank to the bottom and was drowned, he was 
acquitted and buried, but if he floated to the top of 
the water he was condemned, executed, and buried. 
It mattered not whether he was innocent or guilty, 
he was buried. This is a specimen of the ancient 
method of determining what was truth and fact. 
Another test of righteousness was the ordeal by 
duel. When two men had a conflict with each other, 
and betook themselves to a duel, it was decided that 
the one who killed his antagonist had the right on 
his side. 

Another ordeal for testing the cause of truth was 
the test of fire. When a person was accused of 
wrong, he was compelled to hold a burning ball of 
iron in his hands, or he must walk barefooted upon 
heated plowshares, or he must put on an iron glove 
heated red-hot ; and if, after undergoing either of 
these trials, he was not burned, he was judged inno- 
cent. 

“They had what might be called the cross test. If 
a warfare existed between two persons, they were 
made to stand up, and extending their arms at full 
length, the one who could hold out the longest was 
the innocent party. 

“Conflicting opinions arose in the early centuries as 
to the credibility of the various gospels and epistles 
‘which were so plentiful. All seemed to have their 
partisans and advocates, and the dissensions which 
grew out of these diverse opinions were sometimes 
very warm, and the means taken to decide which 
books were true and which false were at least orig- 
inal. Papias, the Christian father, informs us as to 
the manner of that selection at the Council of Nice, 
A.D, 325, in the following words: ‘This was done by 
placing all the books under a communion table, and 
upon the prayers of the Council the inspired books 
jumped upon the table, while the false ones re- 
mained under.’ This explanation, which perhaps 
ought to be satisfactory for all time, seemed to lose 
its potency after a short season. Many derided the 
settlement, and priestly wrangling continued as 
fierce as ever ” (World’s Sages). 

The Bible (Num. v, 24, 28) allows the jealous 
husband to have poison administered to his wife. If 
she lived she was innocent; if she died she was 
guilty. No such law, however, was provided for the 


jealous wife. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
oo 
` Ons of the most popular places of resort in hot weather 


Bath. 


August 9%, 1878, 


‘A Letter from Mr. Frothingham. 


To THE EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I observe, 
with painful surprise, that in THE TRUTH Sezxer of Aug. 
3d the charge is revived that Mr. F. E. Abbot forged my 
name toa published circular. I supposed that my letter, 
printed in THE TRUTH SEEKER of April 20th, had effectu- 
ally disposed of that calumny. That letter was prompted, 
not as you surmise, by good nature or amiable kindness of 
heart, bnt by a simple love of truth and an earnest desire to 
put down a gross slander which originated in a misinter- 
pretation of my own words, Let me try once for all to 
make this matter plain: 

My affidavit, a portion of which you quote, had in view 
one single object, viz., a complete, emphatic, exhaustive 
disavowal, on my part, of persona! responsibility for the 
statement which reflected injuriously upon Mr, Butts. This 
was its sole aim and purpose—the only matter in which I 
had the smallest concern. Ali beside this was impertinent 
to the case. In the light of this object all the language of 
the instrument is to be interpreted. My ‘‘ protest ” against 
the insertion of those statements was a protest against such 
an insertion as compromised or implicated. me; no other 
would have been reasonable, or in place. This protest, I 
need not say, was respected, the paper declaring on its face 
the sole accountability of the editor of The Index. My 
“ request ” that the statement should not be published was 
unwritten and informal, It conveyed neither prohibition 
nor remonstrance, Of course it imposed no restraint, Mr. 
Abbot was perfectly free to disregard it without giving me 
cause for complaint. In saying that the statements were 
published without my knowledge, I meant no more than 
that the form they finally assumed was not submitted to me. 
I did not ask or expect to see it, as I certainly should have 
done had I believed myself liable to be held answerable for 
the words. Such carelessness, pardonable enough under 
the circumstance, would have been inexcusable and inex- 
plicable on the theory of my responsibility for the state- 
ments in question. The changes I suggested in the language 
of the original draft were intended to put Mr. Abbot on his 
guard against a possible suit for libel. Had I thought my- 
self exposed to such peril I should have insisted on an 
entire omission of the language, or, at Jeast, on specific 
alteration. That Mr. Abbot paid no more heed to my warn- 
ing proves, to my mind, that his view of the matter agreed 
with mine, and that he, on his part, was willing to incur 
the risk. It apparently never occurred to him that the final 
form of the statement (for which he alone was responsible) 
should be submitted to me. 

Now to sum up my points, I declare 

1, Absolutely all I meant by the affidavit was to assert sol- 
emnly my entire innocence in regard to the publication of 
the alleged libelous words. 

2. The imputation of any other object than this by a too 
literal construction of my language makes me chargeable 
with the extreme baseness of maliguing an innocent man, 
and that man a friend, and at the same time with the mom- 
strous folly of going out of my way to do it. 

3. Mr. Abbot was fully authorized to afflx my name to 
the circular substantially ‘as it was published ; it being 
clearly understood that the alleged libelous matter was 
inserted on his sole responsibility, and, however worded, did 
not come within the scope of my moral recognition. The 
circular being in all other respects unobjectionable to me,. 
he took no liberty in affixing my name to it along with the 
names of other signers who had taken no more pains to 
verify the assertions respecting Mr, Butts than I had. 
Though the alleged libelous portion had retained all its 
original harshness of expression he would have been justi- 
fied in appending my signature as he did. 

This statement is, I hope, intelligible and explicit. In 
my judgment it explains the language of the affidavit, and 
reconciles it with the simple truth. Whether it does this in 
your judgment or not, it gives it clearly out that I frankly 
and fully absolve Mr. Abbot from the least shadow of the 
guilt charged upon him. In my belief his conduct through- 
out, the affair was strictly honorable, and never to me 
seemed otherwise. Yours as a seeker for the truth, 

O. B, FROTHINGHAM, 


REMARKS. —We have no disposition to make extended re- 
marks, or to say a word to misrepresent the facts to the injury 
of Mr. Abbot or any other person. We should never have 
called attention to this matter at all had not Mr. Abbot 
charged us with forgery, and not only reproduced what a 
man who has proved himself to be an enemy had to say 
against us, but took the trouble to write to the same! 
party to obtain what additional matter he could to publish 
against us; we submited to our readers which had really been 
most guilty of forgery, Mr. Abbot or ourselves. We think 
we have not been guilty of " calumny” nor ‘‘slander.” We 
have simply stated the facts and left our readers to arrive at 
their own conclusions. $ 

One thing must appear evident to almost every reader, 
and that is that Mr, Frothingham is now very anxious to 
screen Mr. Abbot from censure. The latter is very fortu- 
nate in having such a friend. Had Mr. D. C. Robbins been 
one-half as favorable to us, there would have been but slight 
grounds for Mr. Abbot to asperse us. 

The facta of the case seem to be about these: In 1874 Mr. 
Abbot issued from the office of The Index a circular bearing 
his own name, Mr, Frothingham’s, and several others, which 
contained a somewhat serious charge against Mr, Asa K. 
Butts, Mr. Butts felt aggrieved, and insisted that the 
charge was false. He consulted his attorney, and decided 
to bring a suit for libel. His attorney assured him he had 
a good case for damages. Deeming Mr. Frothingham the 
only person in the number against whom a judgment would 
be of value, he commenced suit againat him only. In an- 


swer to Mr. Butts’ complaint Mi. Frothingham made a | 


sworn statement in reference to the alleged libel, in 
occurred thia positive statement: 3 

“And this defendant alleges that he was not the author 
of said circular, or any part thereof, and that he did not 
direct nor take any part in the publication of such words, 
and that this defendant did not compose, sign, or publish 
concerning the plaintiff, or at all, the said words alleged to 
ba a libel, nor did he authorize, cause, or consent to the 
composition, signing, or publication thereof, or any part 
thereof, but, on the contrary, protested against the insertion 
of said words in sald circular, and requested the person 
proposing said publication [Abbot] not to publish said. 
words, aud that the same were published without his Knowl- 
edge and contrary to his request.” 

Upon this positive, sworn statement Mr. Butts relinquished 
his case, which he would not have done had not Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s affidavit caused him to fully believe that Mr, 
Abbot attached Mr. Frothingham’s name to the libelous 
charge against Mr. Butts without Mr. Frothingham’s su- 
thority. Now, when Mr. Frothingham made that sworn 
statement, he had grounds for saying what he did, or he 
had not. He either swore to the truth or to its opposite. 
No one acquainted with the gentleman would for a moment 
believe it was the latter. We make no decision as to the 
mattér, but leave it with our readers to decide for them- 
selves. The only sensible conclusion to come to, it would 
seem, is that Mr. Abbot bad Mr. Frothingham’s general 
consent to use Mr. F's name in appeals in behalf of The 
Index, but not to libel or malign any individual. 

In summing up, Mr. Frothingham says: “ Absolutely all _ 
I meant by the affidavit was to assert solemnly my entire 
Innocence in regard to the pulication of the alleged libel- 
ous words.” Precisely so. He was entirely innocent of 
Penning or signing the libelous words that Mr, Abbot had 
used against Mr. Butis; and so he awore and now repeats. 
It follows, then, that Mr. Abbot used Mr, Frothingham’s 
name to said libelous words without Mr. Frothingham’s 
authority; and Mr, F.’s anxiety to exculpate Mr. Abbot from 
the act makes no difference in the status of the case; and 
here we let it rest. We will not point out the inconsisten-| 
cies of Mr. F.’s statements. This is precisely what we 
wished to avoid all along. 

Below we give Mr. Butts a chance to make his statement, 
It is but simple justice to him to allow him to be heard. ° 


which 


Extract from a Letter from A. K. Butts. 

Mr. Eprror: Allow me to say, in reference to the letter 
from Mr. Frothingham that you were kind enough to show 
me, that it was Mr. Frothingham’s sworn statement that he 
had nothing whatever to do with the inditing, writing, or 
signing of the circular which was issued from The Index 
office that induced me to withdraw the suit which I had 
commenced against him in the Superior Court. In addition 
to his affidavit, I have in my possession lettera (but for the 
moment mislaid) from Mr. Frothingham, written six or 
eight weeks after he now says be authorized Mr. Abbot to 
sign his name to a document unjust and injurious to me, and 
in which letters he used almost the same words as in the 
affidavit, to the effect that he had protested against these 
libels, aud never authorized them in any way, but only 
consented to the use of his name to an appeal for The Index, 
into which Abbot lugged his spite ahd animosity against me | 
and his untruthful charge, makiug the article another thing 
entirely. When he saw it in print it was too late for correc- 
tion, though he profoundly regretted it, had no evidence of 
its truth, and did not believe it. He feared, however, by 
meddling or changing to make the matter worse instead of 
better. 

It may be pertinent to inquire, Did Mr. F.’s memory fail . 
him then, when the matter was fresh in his mind, or now, 
after the lapse of years? Or did he play a double game, 
authorizing Abbot to accuse me of embezzlement one mo- 
ment and then accuse Abbot of forgery the next in order to 
placate me? If Mr. Frothingham’s lawyer dictated or 
wrote the affidavit, did he also perform the same part by 
Mr, F.’s letter? l 

May I ask, again, if the libelous circular of May 16, 1874, 
was authorized in the manner that Mr, F. now claims, why 
did he compel Mr. Abbot to issue, May 12, 1874, a correction 
in which the falsehood concerning my indebtedness was 
reduced from $3,926.70 to $1,356.84, and Abbot confessed 
that he alone was responsible for the whole thing, the othors 
whose names were attached to the circular ‘‘having as- 
sumed ” its correctness. On the present theory of authori- 
zation was this dodge necessary? 

Is it at all likely that Mr. F. ‘‘assumed” that I was a 
thief, and then went on weeks and weeks in friendly rela- 
tion, as above mentioned? I think the conviction must be. 
irresistible to the blindest that Mr, F.’s affidavit was strictly 
true. 

Jn Mr. F.'s present effort to clear Mr. Abbot and to show 
that the latter was authorized to attach Mr. F.'s name to a 
libelous charge, it is unfortunate that the statute of limita- 
tion prevents my proceeding again against Mr. F. for the 
libel he now seems willing to father. ‘ 

There is much more I would like to say in reference to” 
this matter, but I will not now ask you for the space. 

Yours for consistency, Asa K. Burrs. 


Powens depart, 
Possessions vanish and opinions change, 
Aud passions hold a fluctuatiog seat ; 
But, by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 
And aubject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty exists—immutably survives. 
re ee 
Ir you want to draw a man out, take a sketch of him ' 


while he is walking or driving. - 


—Anon * 
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What I Don’t Believe.—No. 36. 


821. I do not believe there is that harmony on very many 


topics and subjects treated upon in the Bible that should be 


confidently looked for in a book that really came from a 


divine source—the source of intelligence, truth, and perfec» 
tion. 
perceived, some passages read one way and some another. 


For instance, in the Old Testament, we have this kind of 


advice: ‘‘ When a man hath taken a wife, and married her, 
and it come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes. 

then let him write her a bill of divorcement and give it in 
her hand and send her out of his house” (Deut. xxiv, 1); 
u When thou goest out to war against thine enemies, and 
the Lord thy God hath delivered them into thine hands, 


and thou hast taken them captive, and seest among the cap- 


tives a beautiful woman and hast a desire unto her. 
then shalt thou bring her home to thy house. 
after that thou shait go in unto her and be her husband, 
and she shall be thy wife. And it shall be, if thou have no 
delight in her, then shalt thou let her go whither she will; 
but thou shalt not sell her at all for money, thou shait not 
make merchandise of her” (Deut. xxi, 10-14). In the New 
Testament is found instruction of a different character, 
thus: " But I say unto you, that whosoever shall put away 
his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery” (Matt, v, 32). 

$22. In some places adultery is sanctioned and in other 
places it is forbidden, thus: ‘‘ But all the women that have 


not known a man by lying with him, keep alive for your- ; 


selves” (Num. xxxi, 18); ‘ And the Lord said unto Hosea; 
Go take thee a wife of whoredoms. Then said the 
Lord to me, Go yet, love a woman, beloved of her friend, 
yet an adulteress. . . . So T bought her; . aud 
I said unto her, Thou shalt abide for me many days; thou 
shalt not play the harlot, and thou shalt not be for another 
man; so wili also be for thee” (Hosea i, 2; iii, 1, 2, 3.) 
Per contrary we have, ‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery ” 
(Ex. xx, 14). ‘*Whoremongers and adulterers God will 
judge ” (Heb. xiii, 4). 

323. On the subject of cohabiting with a sister the same 
unfortunate disagreement is found, thus: ‘‘ Cursed is he 
that lieth with his sister the daughter of his father, or the 
daughter of his mother” (Deut. xxvii, 22); ‘And if a man 
shall take his sister, his father’s daughter, or his mother’s 
daughter. it isa wicked thing” (Lev. xx, 17), On 
the other hand we have: ‘‘And Abraham said, . . She 
is my sister: She is the daughter of my father, but not the 
daughter of my mother; and she became my wife” (Gen. 
xx, 10, 12); “And God said unto Abraham, its for Sarah, 
thy wife. . . . Iwill bless her and give thee a gon also 
of her” (Gen. xvii, 15, 16). 

824. On the matter of marrying a brother’s widow there 
is no better harmony of sentiment. Thus we have on the 
one hand: ‘If brethren dwell together and one of them 
die and have no child, ths wife of the dead shall not marry 
without unto a stranger; her husband’s brother shall go in 
unto her and take her 1o be his wife” (Deut. xxv, 5). To 
the opposite of this we have: ‘‘If a man shall take his 
brother's wife it is an unclean thing; They shall 
be childless” (Lev. xx, 21). 

325. In the same way hatred to kindred i is both enjoined 
and condemned: First, “If any man come unto me, and 
hate not his father and mother and wife and children and 
brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple” (Luke xiv, 26). Second, ‘‘ Honor thy 
father and mother” (Eph. vi, 2). ‘‘ Husbands love your 
wives . For no man ever yet hated his own flesh” 
(Eph. v, 25, 29). ‘‘ Whosoever hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer ” (John iii, 15). 

326. On the subject of the use of intoxicating beverages a 
decided contradiction is easily found. On the one hand 
we have: ‘Give strong drink unto him that is ready to 
perish and wine to those that be of heavy hearts. Let 
him drink and forget his poverty.and remember his misery 
no more’? (Prov, xxxi, 6, 7); ‘And thou shalt bestow 
that money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, 
or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink ” (Deut. xiv, 
26); ‘Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities’ (1 Tim. v, 23); 
‘‘ Wine that maketh glad the heart of man” (Ps. civ, 15); 
“ Wiue which cheereth the God and man” (Judges ix, 18). 
While the following are quite of a different character: 


** Wine is a mocker, and strong drink is raging and whoso- 


On the subject of divorce a want of agreement is 


and 


masters according to the flesh. .. . 
do it heartily, as to the Lord ” (Col. iii, 22, 28); ‘Servants, 
be subject to your masters with all fear, not only to the 


lao, What would be thought of our temperance lecturers 


if they taught in such a contradictory manner, 

827. On the subject of obeying rulers is found a great dis- 
agreement of instruction; thus, “ Let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of God; 
the powers that be are ordained of God: "Whosoever, there- 
fore, resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God. 
and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. 
For rulers are not a terror to good work, but to evil, 

For this cause pay ye tribute also; for they are God’s min- 
isters, attending continually upon this thing ” (Rom. xiii, 1, 
2, 3, 6); ‘The scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; ail, 
therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe 
and do” (Matt. xxiii, 2,3); “Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord's sake; whether it be to the 
king as supreme, or unto governers, as unto them that are 
sent of him for the punishment of evil-doers” (1 Pet. ii, 18, 
14); ‘‘I counsel thee to keep the king’s commandment. 
. » Whoso keepeth the commandment shall feel no evil 
thing ” (Eccl. viii, 2-5). Of the opposite character we have 
such passages as theae: “ But the midwives feared God and 
did not as the king of Egypt commanded them. . . 
Therefore God dealt well with the midwives ” (Ex. i, 17, 20); 
‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego answered and said, 
. Be it known unto thee, O King, that we will not serve 
thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast set 
up” (Dan. iii, 16, 18). ‘‘ Wherefore king Darius signed the 
writing and the decree. . . that whoever shall ask a 
petition of any god or man for thirty days he shall 
be cast into the den of lions. Now when Daniel 
knew that the writing was signed, he went unto the house, 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day and 
prayed as he did in aforetime” (Dan. vi, 7, 9, 10); 
“And the rulers were gathered together against the Lord 
and against his Christ. For of a truth, against thy holy 
child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together ” (Acts iv, 26, 27); ‘‘ Beware of the 
scribes- which love to go in long clothing, und love saluta- 
tions in the market places, and the chief seats in the syna- 
gogues. They shull receive greater damnation” 
(Mark xii, 88, 39, 40). “And Herod, with his men of war, 
set him at naught, and mocked him, and arrayed him ina 
gorgeous robe, and sent him again to Pilate. And 
Pilate gave sentence. and when they were come to a 
place which is called Calvary, then they crucified him. . 
. And the people stood by beholding. And the rulers 
with them derided him ” (Luke xxiii, 24, 38, 35). 

828, On the matter of woman’s rights the same kind of 
disagreement exists. On the one hand we have: ‘' And thy 
desire shail be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee” 
(Gen. iii, 16); ‘I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence” (1 Tim. ii, 
12); ‘' They are commanded to be under obedience, as also 
saith the law” (1 Cor. xiv, 34); “Even as Sarah obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord” (1 Pet. iii, 6). On the other 
hand we have such passages as these: “And Deborah, a 
prophetess, . . . judged Israel at the time. . And Debo- 
rah said unto Barak, Up, for this is the day in which the 
Lord discomfited Sisera into thy hand. . . . And the Lord 


discomfited Sisera, and all his chariots, and all his host, 


with the edge of the sword before Barak ” (Judges iv, 4, 14, 
15); “The inhabitants of the villages ceased; they ceased 
in Israel, until that I, Deborah, arose. that I arose a mother 
in Israel” (Judges v, 7); “And on my handmaidens I will 
pour out in those days my spirit, and they shall prophesy” 
(Acts xi, 18); “ And the same man had four daughters, vir- 
gins, whcih did prophesy ” (Acts xxi, 9). 

829, Relative to obedience to masters, these discrepancies 
are found: On one side, ‘‘ Servants, obey in ali things your 
And whatsoever ve do, 


good and gentle, but also to the froward ” (1 Pet. ii, 18). 
On the other side we have: ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord 


thy God, and him only shalt thou serve” (Matt. iv, 10); ‘Be 
ye not the servants of men” (1 Cor. vii, 28); “Neither be ye 
called masters; for one is your master, even Christ ” (Matt. 
xxiii, 10). 


380. As to pardon fora certain class of sins, the following 
pointed contradiction is found: ‘‘ He that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness” (Mark iii, 


29); ‘‘ Whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall 


not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come” (Matt. xii, 32). In opposition to this we 


bave: ‘‘And by him all that believe are justified from al 


things” (Acts xiii, 39). 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Ho for Watkins! 

Before this issue reaches our readers we doubtless shall 
have arrived at Watkins, ready to take by the hand hun- 
dreds, and we hope thousands, of kind friends from various 
parts of the country. We anticipate a pleasant reunion with 
the sterling friends of truth and progress. There will 
undoubtedly be much good speaking that will prove highly 
interesting to hear or to read, If we decide to have the 


But to justify the expense a goodly number should be 
ordered in advance. Let all those who want a copy of the 
proceedings of the Watkins Convention, containing the 
speeches, addresses, etc., send in their orders at once, A 


A ! Several pieces of original music. 
speeches reported and printed it will be a valuable volume. į ian E 


ever is deceived thereby is not wise” (Prov. xx, 1); 
“Look not thou upon the wine when itis red; when it 
giveth its color in the cup. . . At the last it biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder” (Prov. xxiii, 31, 


good many ought to be wanted. 
If we can find time we will send in from the grounds 


may be given our readers next week. 


T. B. Wakeman’s Faneuil Hall Speech. 

At the urgent request of several persons we have issued 
this clear and able argument in tract or pamphlet form for 
the convenience of general distribution. The more we 
read and think upon the position taken by Mr. Wakeman, 
the more we are convinced that he is correct. He laid 
down, in that memorable speech, such a platform as every 
Liberal, every lover of liberty, can safely and squarely 
stand upon in all time. It will not do for Liberals to quail 
before the enemy or the disapproval of Mrs, Grundy, or, on 
the specious plea of “ respectability,” to surrender any of 
the rights and liberties guaranteed to us by the Constitu- 
tion, with its Bill of Rights, as well as by the very genius 
of American freedom. The man who to-day advocates the 
relinguishment of the heaven-born rights which we inherit 
with our very life, and -favors a censorship to decide for ua l 
what we may think, what we may read, what we may 
print, what we may send through the mail, what we may 
teach our children, is not a Liberal in the broad and grand 
sense of the word, and is truckling to the enemy who is 
striving to rob us of our dearest rights. Liberals should be 
bold eneugh to take the right position in this matter and 
not yield an inch for policy, from cowardice, or from a false 
sense of respectability. We must guard with jealous care 
the freedom of the press and tho freedom of speech. ‘Thesé 
tights. must not be bartered away to placate our orthodox 
opponents nor to avoid their enmity. We must boldly 
stand up for the right in every instance, even though the 
decision of the Supreme Court is temporarily in opposition 
to it, Mr. Wakeman shows that in several instances since. 
the foundation of our Government the highest court has 
been opposed to justice and to the best interests of the 
people. It is so at the present time; and the lovers of 
liberty have only to be firm in their opposition to judicial 
tyranny and in the support of true justice and right, and 
ultimately we must triumph. Let all the lovers of liberty 
and justice rally upon the broad and true ground laid down 
by Mr. Wakeman. 

The pamphlet will be sold at 5 cents each or 40 cents per 
dozen, including postage. Many thousands of them should 
be circulated over the conntry. 

Oo 

Tose into whose hands this issue of Tor TRUTH 
SEEKER may fall are informed that the paper only costs 
three dollars per year, including postage, or 25 cents per 
month. It is sent to trial subscribers, three months for 25 
cents. We are anxious to have our list augment materially. 

A copy of Tar TRUTH SEEKER for a year, and a copy of 
either of the Truth Seeker Library, ‘‘ The World's Sages, | 
Thinkers, and Reformers,” or ‘‘Thomas Paine’s Great 
Works,” including his life, Amberley’s “Analysis of Relig- 
ious Belief,” or ‘‘The Champions of the Church,” sent 
post-paid for five dollars. f 

—— e 


VOLTAIRE’S CENTENARY.—In our next we will commence 
the publication of a work by this title by Mr. Gastineau, of 
Paris, translated especially for our publication. It contains ° 
fuller details and descriptions of the life and writings of the 
great French philosopher than our readers have hitherto 
seep. The work has had a large sale in France, and we. 
hope it will be equally popular in this country. ` 


Toe Unxnown Gop. A lecture, by J. W. Stillman. 
The author has presented us with a copy of this pamphlet. - 
It is gotten up in fine style, and is decidedly a good lecture 
on the God subject. Mr. Stillman is a thorough student, 
and has embodied in his lecture the most advanced thoughts 
of the day. Price 15 cents by mail. Forsale at this office. 

2 m 

AMBERLEY’s Lire oF JEsvs.—Such a value has been at- 
tached to Amberley’s Life of Jesus that we have been in- 
duced to issue it separately. We hava it put up in cloth 
and also in paper covers. Sent by mail at 35 and 60 cents. 
It is a fine little volume. Who wants one? 

— 

THE SPIRITUAL OFFERING. — We notice with pleasure the 
enlargement to sixty-four pages of this beautiful and ably- 
conducted monthly, which is now wholly under the editor- 
ial management of Nettie Pease Fox, Mr. D. M. Fox hav- 
iog been called to work in another direction. From an 
editorial note in The Offering we take these words: ‘‘ We do 
not positively promise more than fifty-six pages, but if all 
who have written words of approval and encouragement 
will each send one new subscriber, every issue hereafter 
shall contain sixty-four pages, and other desirable improve- ° 
ments shall be made. . . . The times are unfavorable for 
the success of any enterprise; nevertheless, we are Working 
hard and hopefully with hand and brain to publish a first- 
class Liberal magazine.” This monthly richly merits Lib- 
eral patronage, and we hope many will respond acceptably 
to the appeal of the talented editress. Address Spiritual. 
Offering, Springfield, Mo. 


THE “copy” for “The Darwins” having miscarried in. 
the mails, we are compelled to omit the usual installment. 
of this interesting story. Hereafter we hope to be able to 
furnish it continuously to our readers. 

Oo 

Tun NATIONAL GREENBACK LABOR SONGSTER, —Just tle. 
thing for the coming campaign. Just issued at this office.. 
Price only 10 cents; lib- 
eral reduction by the quantity. Let every Greenbacker 


order a copy. 5 , 
ee e 


“To sree aside is human ”—especially when a runaway: 
team is coming down the street. 
i 
To aut figs from thistles: Reduce one ton of thistles to. 


some accounts of the meeting as it progresses, that the name seventy pounds of potash. Then sell gonr potash for cash, 


Then take the cash and buy figs. 
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Communications. 


-More about Toldoth Jeschu. . 
BY SCHOLASTICUS. 

‘ Fifty years ago the Rev. John Pye Smith, in a disputation 
with Robert Taylor, cited the ‘‘Sapher Toldoth Jeschu ” as 
a crowning proof of the real existence of Jesus Christ 
(Syntagma,'p. 136). Seven years ago J. M. Peebles, in a 
work entitled “ Jesus: Myth, Man, or God,” adduced in sup- 
port of a historical Jesus what he calls “ That learned work 
by contemporary Jews, The Toldoth Jesu.” Had either of 
these champions of Christianity known the true contents of 
that work, would they have been so ready to adduce it? 
The learned Dr. Lardner knew what it was, and in his 
eager desire for Christian evidences rejected it with dis- 
dain. . 

“ Sepher Toldoth Jeschn ” is indeed a ‘‘ big gun,” probably 
the biggest ever aimed at Christianity—and it is not going 
to burst. * 

It is quite likely that the evangelists were acquainted with 
various versions of this story (Luke, i, 1), and therefore when 
Irenæus and his fellow-bishops redacted the four gospels, 
- about the year 180, all such tell-tales were suppressed and 
destroyed, ; j 

For many years we have been seeking Jesus, historically, 
but not a scrap of proof could we find of his existence or of 
any of his twelve apostles in the first century. It is certain 
that Paul knew none of them. His James, Cephas, and 
John do not answer to any of the Galilean apostles. Where- 
ever Petros occurs in the Greek Testament it is a forgery; it 
should always be Kephas. The Greek language never pre-, 
vailed in the interior of Palestine, therefore there never was 
any apostle Petros. ; 

The book of Acts, as we have already said in our notes, 
affords the only date by which Paul is assigned to the mid- ; 
dle of the first century. But there is little or no historical 
truth in that book. Given Alexander Selkirk, and a good 
novelist produces ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.” Given Paul’s: 
epistles, and a priestly blockhead writes the story of Acts. | 

In ‘‘Sepher Toldoth Jeschu” we find a Simeon Kepha, | 
who died about the middle of the first century before the 
Christian era, and he answers as well to the Simon Kepha, 
alias Petros, of the gospels as Selkirk answers te Crusoe, _ 

Again, the only clue to the time when Paul flourished is 
in 2 Cor. xi, 32, where Aretas is mentioned as kiug of 
Damascus, and that was in the lifetime of our Kepha, nearly a 
ceniury before Christ. Itis true there were other later kings 
of Arabia Petras named Aretas; but it is preposterous tosup- 
pose that any of them ever took possession of Damascus 
after 63 B. c., when it became a part of the Roman Empire. | 

Those who make light of the denial of the historical exist- 
ence of Jesus are not aware how slender the support has 
become. Paul and Tacitus are the only remaining substan- : 
tial props, and these are now fast giving way. Robert | 
Taylor has demonstrated that the passage in Tacitus abou 


t 
the Christians is a forgery. Aud now a writer for the, 
Edinburgh Review, named Crosses, professes to be able to! 
‘prove that the whole of the Annals of Tacitus were forged 
by Poggio Bracciolini, who died a few years before the dis- 
discovery of the first copy in 1468. 

In addition to the other evidences of the spuriousness of 
the passage in question, we here submit a proof of its 
plagiarism in part from an elegant Christian writer about 
the year 400. Pseudo Tacitus, after speaking of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tians” who “had their denomination from Christus, who 
in the reign of Tiberius was put to death asa criminal by 
the procurator Pontius Pilate,” goes on to describe their 
punishment by Nero in words which exactly agree with those 
of Sulpicius Severus, as follows: 

PSEUDO TACITUS, A, D, 1459, | SULPICIUS SEVERUS, A. D. 400. 

‘Et pereuntibus addita |- Quin et nove mortes ex- 
ludibria, ut ferarum tergis | cogilate, ut ferarum tergis 
contecti, laniatu canum inte- | contecti, laniatu canum iate- 
rirent, aut crucibus affixi, rirent. Multi crucibus affixi, 
aut flammandi, atque ubi {aut flamma usti, Plerique in 
defecisset dies, in usum noc- | id reservati, ut, cum defecis- 
turni luminis urerentur. + set dies, in usum nocturni 

. luminis urerentur. 

Out of twenty-five consecutive Latin words in Pseudo 
Tacitus, eighteen are identical and consecutive in Severus. 
One passage therefore is certainiy plagiarized from the 
other, . Now, does any rational man believe that the Chris- 
tian writer Severus would have failed to cite his authority 
for so important a passage if the Annals of Tacitus were 
then existing and contained it ? 


'* u Custos Morum” wants more proof of its antiquity. 
Let him read again our introductory essay and critical 
notes, now republished in a pamp ic: with the following 


“aye oy aE 


Frrst ENGLISE TRANSLATION of the ancient Jewish 
story of Jesus, who was born at Bethlehem about the year 
106 B. c., being the son of a betrothed maiden named Miriam 
(Mary) by. Joseph Pandera. By the power of a charm 
stolen from the Holy of Holies he cured lepers, raised the 
dead, and wrought other miracles. Wherefore he was 
arrested by the elders of Jerusalem, scourged, crowned with 
thorne, and by order of the Sanhedrim stoned to death and 
hanged, on the day before the Passover and the Sabbath, in 
the reign of Queen Alexandra, about the year 75 B. C. 

Death of Simon Kepha on a tower in the city of the Naz- 
arenes about 89 B. c. How and why the Romans changed 
**Kepba” to ‘* Petros.” 

aStartling evidence that Paul flourished before the middle 
of the first century B. c., contemporary With the aforesaid 
Kepha, 


ł Translation of Pseudo Tacitus: And derision was added 
to their executions. Some were tied up in the skins of wild 
beasts that they might be worried to death by dogs. Some 
were crucified, others were burned to death, being set up as 
lights in the night time. 7% 
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A Polish Jew informs us that he used to read the “ Sepher - 


Toldoth Jeschu” in Hebrew when a boy, and that it was 
considered to be an old Chaldean story. At all events its 
antiquity cannot be disproved. When Prof. Wagenseil 
brought it to light in 1681, he published a long and tedicus 
“ Refutation ” in Latin interspersed with Greek and Hebrew. 
His argument is rather against its truthfulness than its antiq- 
uity. He points out discrepancies between it and the Tal- 
mud. These we concede. Undoubtedly the legend varies 
in the different versions, just as it does in the gospels, and 
we will not undertake to harmgnize the discords. How 
much of the story is true and how much false nobody can 
guess ; but “Sepher Toldoth Jeschu ” reads as muck if not 
more like a historical narrative than any of the four gospels, 
and it is far more faithful in its chronology. 

Doubtless it contains interpolations, like all other ancient 
documents of its kind. It is not likely that the fraud about 
Peter in Rome antedates the year 180. But if, as some 
maintain, the substance of the Mishna existed before the 
second century, and even before the first, then it is probable 
that the story of the Jewish Jesus, the son of Mary and 
Pandera, antedates not only our gospels but the time of 
Pontius Pilate. ot 

Fellow Freethinkers, this big old gun has been spiked and 
buried for 1600 years. Two centuries ago Wagenseil discov- 
ered it and dug it up, but only to condemn and bury it again, 
hoping that would be the last of it. But now Gen. Scholas- 
ticus has re-exhumed, unspiked, and mounted it. The metal 
is sound, the cannon won’t explode, and its shot will pene- 
trate and blow up the magazine of Christianity. Selah. 


— e 
More Light..on the “Obscenity” Question. 


D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I cannot but hold in con- 
tempt (not unmingled with pity) those pretended Liberals 


who hide their light under a bushel; weak-kneed ones, ' 


dragged along in the rear of the Car of Progress, in trem- 
bling fear of Mrs. Grundy. I admire the man or woman 
who, looking forward, anticipates coming reforms, or, in 
other words, is ahead of the times, as Voltaire, Paine, and 
other like true heroes were ahead of their times; but I do 
despise the man who js afraid to advocate what he believes 
to be truth, merely because it may not be just now “‘re- 
spectable.” There is too much Abbotism among Liberals, 
too much meaningless cant about ‘‘ purity,” too much dog- 
matism about ‘‘ obscenity.” Now, many—yes, most—of 
your correspondents denounce Comstock and his villainous 
work, but qualify the denunciation with: “J am in favor of 
a law restraining the circulation of obscenity through the 
mails.” This sop thrown to ‘‘ respectability” is a pretty 
sure symptom of Abbotism. 

I, for one, am opposed to all laws that exclude literature 
from the mails; I denounce any law or any government 
that pretends to tell me, at sixty years of age, what I may 
read and what I may not. I emphatically declare that no 
man shall set himself up as a “‘ little god with a bell on” to 
tell me what is obscene and what is not; and I thank heaven 


| for a due sense of humility which prevents me from setting 


myself up as dictator to tell other people what is obscene 
and what is not. Obscenity, as I view it, is only another 
name for bad taste and vulgarity, and no more a matter for 
legislation to meddle with than are bad taste and vulgarity. 
It is a mere matter of opinion as to what is obscene or vul- 
gar or in bad taste, and any law that prescribes opinions 
and makes one lawful and another unlawful ought to be 
totally abolished. I agree with Seward Mitchell when he 
says: ‘If we admit the right of legislators to prohibit the 
sending of any kind of reading matter through the mails, 
we are floored at once,” 

` The pretentious defenders of “purity” (whatever that 
means) overshoot their mark, for the more they try to pro- 
hibit what they in their immaculateness pronounce ‘‘ ob- 
scene” and ‘‘nasty,” the more it will be sought after, and 
those who seek will find, in spite of all law; and Iam not 
prepared to say they shall not seek and find and read, for it 
js none of my business what my neighbor reads, and none 
of his business what T read, l 

Congress cannot make laws for children. Its business is 
to make laws for adults, and parents must take care of their 
own children, Fathers and mothers may judge what books 
and papers their own children may read; but when Anthony 
Comstock, or Anthony Abbot, or any other Anthony, un- 
dertakes to get into my family and dictate to me what 
books my children shall read, I declare war to the knife, 
and the knife to the hilt! 

In my opinion, one of the most important duties of a 
father is to inform his children, as soon as they are old 
enough to fully understand him, as much as he can on this 
subject; to furnish them reliable books treating on it, warn- 
ing them against pitfalls, and teaching them how to take 
care of themselves. And in order that parents may be able 
to perform this duty well, the means by which they may 
inform themselves should be increased, and books from which 
they may select shouid be multiplied, and, above all, we 
should avoid making such books and information “ for- 
bidden fruit”——something to be stolen under cover of dark- 
ness, and whispered only in hay-lofts and out-of-the-way. 
places, But when I advocate the multiplication of such 
literature, remember that I do not advocate alone the multi- 
plication of any particular kind of books or doctrines or 
beliefs on the subject. Let everybody who has information 
to publish publish it; open the mails alike to all, and then 
let people buy just which books, etc., they like best. Such 
liberty will let in a flood of light, and I have no fear that 
the public will know too much on the aubject—no fear that 
public morals will suffer from too much enlightenment. 
There has been too much darkness and mystery thrown 
around this sexual question. The age demands more light 
and will haye it. © * nn 


Laws against * obscenity” (undefinable thing) are useless, 
and if not repealed will ere long become a dead letter on 
our statute books, as have our Sunday laws in Connecticut, 
We get along very well without the old Sunday laws, and 
we shall not degenerate into a race of prostitutes (male and 
female) if we have no obscenity iaws, The world does and 
will move, in spite of all laws to the contrary. 


Harvey W. PINNET, 
Min Brook, Ci., Aug. : 


To all Truth Seekers and Truth Lovers. 


DEAR FRIENDS : For all who love truth, and seek her with 
pure hearts and loving spirits, I call friends, and I like to 
share with such as these all good things that fall to my lot, 
s0 that we may rejoice in gladness one with another. One 
of these pleasant treats hag just come to our home in Dixie, 
-in the form of a nice book from that inexhaustible fountain 
of wisdom’s choicest lore, Tox TRUTH SEEKER office. It is 
called “ Chronicles of Simon Christianus, and his Wonder- 
ful Adventures in the Land of Cosmos.” And truly the 
adventures are wonderful indeed. Those of Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim ” are nothing when compared with the marvelous, 
wild, and weird ones of Simon. The author was very happy 
in his choice of names, among which are that of a babbler 
called ‘‘Praisethelord” (a preacher) ‘‘ Blunt,” who gave 
plait answers to plain common sense questions, Fearoheli, 
Graceogod, Cunnotbedamned, and Godlyguts, all of whom 
play parts appropriate to their significant cognomens, 
The chapter of the ‘‘House of Relics” is very entertain- 
‘ing, especially the part that tells of the hair that ‘‘ was not 
on the head,” of the bald, superanuated old prophet who 
was such a saving (?) means of grace to the crowd of little 
Í innocents by having them devoured by she-beara. { 

The description of the ‘‘ Forest of Evidences,” which 
stood in the way of the car of Freethought, in which such 
: havoc was made by the giants (Infidels) with their cudgels 
cut from the noble and beauteous trees called Geologos, 
Astronomos, Chronologos, Cosmogonos, Ethnologos, ete,, is 
, well done and true to life. 

; The picture of the great and beautiful plain of science is 
‘really an enchanting one, and this plain would be a delight- 
, ful dwelling place far truth-lovers or humanitarians, though 
_ the presence of the malignant dragons of Igaorance, Avar- 
‚ice, Fraud, Religion, and False Education kept it from be- 
ing exactly a perfect paradise—that mythical realm soim- 
possible of realization ever or anywhere. These dragons 
i kept many from gathering. of the great abundance of the 
, fruit of the vast banyan-tree of natural wealth. The whole 
volume is as interesting as a novel, and as full of excil- 
ing incidents. To appreciate it, one needs to have it all at , 
once. Even we who have read it chapter by chapter in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER Will enjoy a second perusal better than’the 
first, because we shall understand it better, and can better 
keep the thread of the narrative. I don’t see how D. M. 
Bennett—the ever busy and ever blessed---is able to furnish 
for us so vast a quantity of the gems of literature, and all 
of them so neatly and perfectly gotten up; the print so 
clear and plain that one’s eyes utter thanks as they feel how 
little a strain is put upon them while they drink in the 
words of wisdom. 

Speaking of the dragons, the author says: ‘‘ Despite their 
utmost malice, the car still went on in ever widening cir- 
cles, and the forest of evidences and the vale of supersti- 
tion were in ita way, but the resistless car went on, slicing 
off great portions of the forest and the vale upon every 
journey, and the giants cast out the seeds, and the seeds took 
root and weakened the dragons. And the car goeth on even 
to this day, and the forest aud the vale are doomed, and the 
dragons, though still potent for evil, are losing strength day 
by day, and soon may their end come. Selah.” 

Respectfully, ELMINA DRAKE SLENKER. 

Snowville, Va, July 14, 1878. ; 


The Churches. 


Eprtork TRUTH Seeker: Sometimes it is my misfortune 
to Witness a Sunday in town. Crowds of people flocking to 
church—some with face long as & horse’s; some with mouth 
puckered precisely as though trying to whistle; some with a 
“godly look;” and some looking cejected. Meanwhile the 
bells speak out, differing in tone as the creeds differ in 
tenor, but all telling that human progress is very slow. In 
the lapse of an hour or two the same crowd return from the 
monotonous routine of ‘‘going to church,” and without 
obtaining one additional idea, new or true, and so congratu- 
late themselves on having done their duty. In this-little 
town sre five churches. On an average, two sermons are 
deliyered in each church—that is, ten addresses per week; 
five hundred and twenty per annum, in one little town. 


] 


And so in proportion throughout the country. And for 
what? To. follow fashion ; to propagate bad history, bad 
astronomy, bad chronology, bad morals, bad everything. 
Life is too short for fourteen per cent of it to be thus waat- 
ed.. It seems a pity that at least one pubiic roof cannot be 
afforded in each town where history shall not be perverted; 
where facts that are good and true shall be named; where 


mercy and good -morals can be inculcated; where effete 
superstition shall be excluded. The times are hard, and 
money scarce; but one-tenth the expenditure now made to 
uphold disgraceful superstition would greatly push on the 
cause of enlightened truth, and would either buy out an old 
superannuated church in each town, or build a new one. 
F. J. EMary. 
eet OO 

WAR-FARE—soldiers’ rations. 

Eprrors do not do wrong—they do write. 

Hears is temperance in all things.—Zpicurus, 


Wrenn the last three years it is said that some twenty- 
five new histories of the United States have been published. 
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Pious Correspondence. 


Se 


= = 
Deacon Skidmore’s Fourth Letter. 
ELDER GOODLY’S GREAT SERMON, . 


Zion HiL, N. J., Aug. 20, 1878. 

Derr Mr. Eprrour : I must rite yu this time about 
the grate surmun which Elder Goodly delivered to 
us on Sundy the 19th inst. I kant sa that the 
Elder iz grate on all okkashuns, or that evry effort 
he makes iz worthy ov being spoken ov in a kompli-; 
mentary manner. If we get wun good surmun in a 
munth we ar willing to swallo the thre komon- 
plase affares that he givs us on the other Sundys, | 
and try to feel, to, that the Elder pritty neerly urns 
the 800 dollers we pa him for hiz exhaustiv labers 
for twelv munths. We do not pa him enything 
like what yure sity klerjymen get, and he toils the 
hole yeer round with no thre munths vakashun dur- 
ing the het wether. I hav often thawt that I wood 
not like to be wun ov a kongregashun to pa a kul- 
cherd klerjyman 5,000 dollers a yeer to brake the bred 
ov life to us for 12 munths, and then to hav him awa 
wun forth ov the time without eny dedukshun being 
made in hiz salery. When I imploy a hired man to 
work on my farm for a yeer at 18 dollers a munth, I 
no I shood very strongly objekt to having him awa 
threw June, July, and August, and to hav to pa him, 
to, for skilarking and perambulating over the kuntry 
fishing, and hunting, and going in swimming. And 
J must konfes that I kant se why a preecher aint 
just az much obligated to work 12 munths for a yeer 
az he hoo kuts kord-wood, moze ha, and digs pota- 
toze. The rule seems to prevale nowadaze that the 
more a man gets the les he duz, and Pm afrade our 
preechers ar very willing to follo it. Thoze that 
get 5,000, 10,000, or 20,000 dollers a yeer take the 
longest vakashuns, meny ov them taking plezure 
trips to Urope with thare pa going on just the same 
az tho tha wer at home working to save soles. 

It duz seem to me that sum ov our gratest or 


hiest prised preechers do not kare so much about|that he abounds in the teribul and furius. 


kuntry, and haz shone konktlusively that hiz angur 
haz not bekum extinkt. Among.the plases that he 
haz pade speshul attenshun to iz Walingford in the 
State ov Konneticut, whare dwelt meny mechaniks 
and labering peeple. Az hunderds ov theze wer re- 
turning from thare daze toil, on the evening ov the 
9th ov this munth, God’s angur waz pored on them 
ata feerful rate. Hiz thunders and hiz litenings, 
hiz rane, hiz hale, and hiz furius winds did beet upon 
them az skarsely ever man witnest before. Men 
and wimmen wer dashy to the erth, and more than 
a skore and a haf ov them wer killd outrite, or so 
badly injurd that tha kannot long survive. Over 
40 houzes wer demolisht kwiker than yu kood 
kount 10, and amung the rest waz a church—but by 
the by it waz a Katholik church—and that makes it 


' kleer to my mind that God haz very litel respekt for 


the Katholiks, not rekognizing them az his tru chil- 
dren, Sum familys oy from 4 to 8 pursons wer all 
swept awa like chaf before the wind, and a vast 
amount ov property waz hully destroid. 

“This surkumstanse, my frends, proves to my mind 
that God stil retanes hiz old karakter ov jenuine rath 
and fury. Thare ar sum week-need Kristyans who 
tawk about God being a God ov luv, and kumpashun, 
and mersy, and long-suffering, and kindness, but let 
me tel yu, mi heerers, that he iz a God ov venjens, 
and rath, and anger, and fury. He iz the same God 
now that he waz in daze ov old when hiz peeple, the 
children ov Izrel, used to vex him and trubul him go 
az to make him angry and furious with feerse rath. 

“Tf yu wil reed yure Bible yu wil se that it waz no 
unkommon thing in thoze daze for him to sla 50 and 
70 thouzand ov hiz peepel on a singul okkashun, and 
for no grate offense eether. And on wun da he 
aloud 500 thousand ov hiz own children to be 
slane. Thare kan be no grater mistake made than 
to suppoze that he iz never angry, never rathful, and 
never vindiktiv and kruel. The oppozit iz the 
truth. 

“If, my fello sinners, yu wil look over the pages ov 
God’s grate book yu wil perseev by hiz own akkount 
Did not. 


saving soles from the flames ov hel az tha do about | Jeremiah in hiz addres to Jehovah sa, ‘Thou hast 
etting big salerys, having fashunabul kongrega-|kuvured us with angur, and persekuted us; thou 
shuns, living in fine houzes, moving in uper sirkuls, | hast slane, thou hast not pited ? Did not the profit 
taking thare plezent vacashuns, and all that. J am|Nahum sa, ‘God iz jelus, and the Lord revenjeth, 
reely afrade that the sheperds ov Kriste ar not just | and iz furius; the Lord wil take venjens on hiz 
what tha aut tobe. Ido not beleev thare master |adversarys, and he rezerveth rath for hiz enemys, 
ever akted in the wa that thousands ov thare pre-| The Lord hath hiz wa in the whurlwind and in the 
tended folloera now do, and I kamt think it iz rite. | storm, and the klouds ar the dust ov hiz feet. The 
I hav my feers that relijun iz getting to much an af- | mountins kwake at him, and the hils melt, and the 
fare ov fashun. . . erth iz burnt at hiz prezense, ya, the wurld and all 
But I am wandring from my subjekt. I must|thatdweltharein. Hoo kan stand before hiz indigna- 
return to tel yu about our Elder Goodly’s surmun. shun, and hoo kan abide in the feersness ov hiz 
It waz indeed very striking, and made us feel our!/angur? hiz fury iz pored out like fire, and the roks 
dependans upon the goodnes and mersy ov Godjar thrown down by him? Threw hiz favurit profit 
and to stand in feer ov hiz power. I kood tel by the|Izaah he agen sed, ‘The Lord shall go forth az a 
expreshun ov the Elders kountenans on Sundy| mity man ; he shal stir up jelusy like a man ov war; 
morning that we wer to hav a diskorse ov unusyal|he shal kry, ya, rore; he shal prevale agenst hiz 
solemnity ; he lookt so grave and solum and az| enemys. Now wil I kry like a travailin 
tho the welbeing ov the hul wurld waz resting on woman ; I wil destroy and devour at wunse. I wil 
him. The bim he gave out waz more than usyally | make waste mountins and hils, and dry up all thare 


impresiv. Wun vers reeds this wa : 


‘Adore and tremble, for our God 

Iz a konsuming fire ; 

Hiz jelus ire with rath inflame, 
And raze hiz venjena hier, 

Almity venjens, how it burnz! 
How brite hiz fury gloze ! 

Vast magazeens ov plages and storms . 
Li trezurd for hiz foze.” 


The Elder’s opening prare waz ov grate solem- 


erbs; and I wil make the rivers ilands, and I wil 
dry up the pools.’ 

“ By Ezekel, anuthur favurit profit he sed, ‘ Thus 
shal mine angur be akomplished and I will kauz 
my fury to rest upon them; tha shal no that I the 
Lord hav spoken it in my zeel, when I hav akom- 
plished my fury in them.’ By the mouth ov Mozes, 
az rekorded in Duteronomy xxxii, 39 and 42, the 
God of Izrel sed, ‘I kil and I make alive; I woond, 


nity. He beseeched God to kontinu hiz mersy a|and I heel, neether iz thare eny that kan deliver out 
litel longer, and not strike us all to the erth. He sed|ov my hand. I whet my glittering sord and my 
he nu our sins wer so blak that we dezervd to be|hand take hold on jujment, I wil render venjens to 


thrust into hel without a moment’s dela; that we 
had sind awa our da and kalling, and that if fal jus- 
tis waz dun us, we wood now be rithing in the tor- 
ments ov hel and damnashun. But he begd God in 
hiz everlasting goodnes and luv to spare us yeta 
litel while and giv us won more chanse to repent and 
kum to Jezus, and he told God that thoze who did 
not giv up thare evil waze and gathur into the fold 
ov Zion dezervd to burn in that everlasting fire and 
torment prepard for the devil and hiz anjels before 
the foundashun ov the wurld. 

I tel yu, Mr. Editur, such a prare iz kalkulated to 
mak a man feel very meen and insignifikant. 


mine enemys, and wil reward them that hate me. I 
wil make mine arroze drunk with blud, and my 
sord shal devour flesh.’ Agen he sez in the same 
chapter, ‘Tha hav moved me to jelusy, tha hav 
provoked me to angur, and I wil move them to 
jelusy; I wil provoke them to angur, for a fire iz 
kindled in mine angur, and shal burn unto the loest 
hel and shal konsume the erth with her inkrees, and 
set on fire the foundashuns ov the mountins, I wil 
,heep mischeefs upon them, I wil spend my arroze 
upon them. Tha shal be burnt with hunger and 
devoured with burning heet and with bitter Tauk 
shun; I wil also send the teeth ov beests upon them 


I kan’t forget the Elder’s text. It waz from the with the poizen ov the serpents ov the dust. The 
thurtieth chaptur ov Izaah, the last haf ov which sord without and the terror within shal destroy 
éhaptur he red to usin the most solum voise. For both the yung man and the virjin, the sukling also, 
hiz text he took the 27th and the 30th verses, which with the man ov gra harze.’ 
red az folloze : “Behold, the name ov the Lord com-: “By the mouth ov the wize man Solomon, did he 
eth from afar, burning with hiz anger, and the bur- not sa, ‘I wil laf at yure kalamity; I wil mok when 
den tharof iz hevy; hiz ips ar ful ov indignashun, yure feer kumeth. When yure feer kumeth az des- 
and hig tung az a devouring fire. And the Lord olashun,,and yure destrukshun kumeth az a whurl- 
shal kauz hiz glorius voise to be herd, and shal sho wind; when distress and angwish kumeth upon yu— 
the litening down ov hiz arm, and the indignashun then shal tha kall upon me, but I wil not anser; tha 
ov hiz angur, and with the flame ov a devouring fire, shal seek me erly, but tha shal not find me” 
with scattering and tempest and halestones,” “ By hiz profit Jerymire he sed, ‘I myself wil fite 

When the Elder had sed the text over for the agenst yu with an outstretcht hand, and with a 
thurd time in the most impresiv manner, he struck strong arm, even in angur, and in fury, and in 
out with theze wurds: “ My dying frends, the Lord grate rath. And I wil smite the inhabitants ov the 
iz amung us, and he haz kum in hiz rath and feerse city, both man and beest; tha shal di ov a grate 
angur. Let us bow our heds in feer and with trem- pestilence.’ And again, ‘ Behold, I frame evil agenst 
bling that he ma not in hiz firy venjens strike us to yu and devize a devise agenst yu.’ ‘I wil make thare 
the erth. He haz ov late vizited meny plases in our land desolate and a perpetual hissing; every wun 


that passeth thereby shal bé astonisht, and wag hiz 
hed. I wil skatter them as with an eest wind before 
an enemy.’ 

“Thus, my heerers, I mite kontinue to reed 
passej after passe] to yu, during the entire morn- 
ing, to sho yu that the tru karakter ov the God 
ov Izrel iz wun ov rath and angur and fury. He ma 
sumtimes be luving and kind, but kwite az much ov 
the time iz he feerse and furius. To hiz venjens 
there iz no end. So long az men ar wiked and sin- 
ful, so long wil God be angry with them every da, 
az he haz sed. O my peeple! when wil men seese to 
make the Lord angry and lern not to vex and ag- 
gravate him da after da? But if tha wil kontinu to 
angur him, so long must tha kontinue to tak the 
konsekwenses in storms, in whurlwinds, and torna- 
dus; in pestilense, diseze, aud deth. í 

“Thare ar men who wil tel yu that all theze ar 
prodused by nacheral kauses, but let me ashure yu, 
my frends, that tha ar the work ov the hand ov God. 
He duz it, and nobody else, and it iz no power but 
him. He kauzes evry spel ov siknes which men 
hav, and he takes evry life that iz ended. No wun 
kan be born into the wurld without hiz help, and no 
wun kan get out ov the wurld unles he takes them 
out. God duz evrything that takes plase. It iz he 
that sends the kolera, the yelo-fevur, the plage and 
pestilense. It iz he that sends the famine, the 
derth, and the faleyur ov krops. 

“ He duz all this, my frends, bekauz he iz angry, 
and it iz men that make him angry, and men ar to 
blame for all the evil that happens. If men wil be 
proud, if tha wil forget God, if they wil not beleev 
hiz wurd, if tha wil be Infidels, if tha wil make lite 
ov sakred things, if tha wil not heed the vois ov 
the holy shepperds that proklame on the walls ov 
Zion, and if tha withhold thare support from the 
fatheful shepperds, then yu must expekt storms and 
tempests and the most feerse destrukshun in all 
forms. Then ma yu expekt kolera, yello-fevur, 
smal-pox, fevur and agu, and evry form ov sicknes 
and pestilense. God wil be feerd, and he wil hav 
men to no that he iz the God that rules the erth. I 
hav no dout, my frends, that it iz the grate unbeleef 
and disobejens ov the peepul that makes God so 
angry this yeer. The Infidels ar the kauz ov it all. 
If all unbeleef and sin kood be wiped awa then God _ 
wood be mersiful and kind; then he wood sho biz 
anger no more in storms and syklones. My frends, 
yu must lern to feer God, even if yu kannot fully 
luv him. He wil be feerd, he wil be obade.” 

Thus the good Elder kontinude hiz grate surmun 
for an our and a haf, but az my letter iz to long 
now, I must giv yu no more. I must sa, however, 
that it made a powerful impreshun upon the minds 
ov thoze prezent, and evrybody waz afrade that we ` 
mite hav a hurrikane visit us and kil us and blo 
down our houzes. I pra not. 

Kaptin Smith waz at our church and herd the 
grate surmun. He kalled over to see us in the even- 
ing, and I askt him what he thawt ov it, and he 
shokt me when he sed he konsidered it very week 
and rong to charge such things upon a kind and mer- 
siful fathur. He sed he did not beleev he kood 
ever luv such a God as the Elder had piktured out. 
Suzan joined in and sed thoze wer just her senti- 
ments. She simply thawt such a God wood be 
dredful and unluvabul. “For my part,” sed she, 
“J wood much sooner prefer ‘ Old Splitfoot,’ who 
rites for THs TRUTHS SEEKER, than a God who kood 
get into such a furius pashun and kil and destroy at 
such a feerful rate; I kood not luv such a God if he 
sent me to hel a milyun yeers for it.” Her muther 
skolded her and told her she aut to be ashamed, and - 
a deeken’s dawter, to, to tawk so blasfemusly. 
“ That,” sez her muther, “kums from reeding THE 
TRUTH SEEKER.” J tride to thro oil on the trubbled 
waters, and sed that thare waz a grate mistery in 
godliness. 

Deer frend, I bid yu good by til next time, 

JOEL SKIDMORE. 
lst Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist: Church. 
et Ape 
Obituary. 

Eprror TRUTH SEEKER: I have just been informed of 
the death of Charles Hastings, of Carlisle, Iowa, who died a 
few weeks ago, after a prolonged and painful illness. He 
was a clear, honest, and outspoken disciple of Liberalism, 
and died happy and peaceful under his convictions, retain- 
ing full possession of his faculties to the last moments. 
During his sickness his bed was visited by clergymen, in the 
hopes of obtaining from him something that might be con- 
strued into a recantation of his views, and be used as capital 
in their crusade against those who hold Rational instead of 
theological views of life and its destiny. Mr. Hastings 
approached death “as one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch about him and ties down tu pleasant dreams,” com- 
forting his relatives and friends with kind words, assuring 
them in their sorrow that death is the fate of all and the 
inevitable course of nature. He expressed himself as happy 
that his mind was relieved of all the theological horrors of 
death, and regretted with the deepest sorrow that the super- 
stition of hell and heaven should hang as a pall over the 
minds of men, Such deaths show the fallacy of the claim 
that religion only can comfort and sustain us in the last 


parting moments of life. J. H. $. 
en 


Tux forerunners of a plague—a mosquito’s legs. 
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The Godly Women of the Bible.—Continued. 


BY AN UNGODLY WOMAN OF THE NINTEENTH. CEN- 
TURY. 


No, 2.— MRS. LOT AND HER NAMELESS DAUGHTERS. 


The history of Lot and family is inseparably con- 
nected with Abraham, whose nephew and traveling 
companion he was in his peregrinations in the land 
of Canaan; until their flocks and herds and substance 
became so great that they could not dwell together, 
and they separated the one from the other, and Lot 
chose him all the plain of Jordan, and pitched his 
tent toward Sodom. “ But the men of Sodom were 
wicked and sinners before the Lord exceedingly” 
(Gen. xiii, 13.) 

But it appears that the Lord was not sure of this 
fact, for in Genesis xviii, 20, 21, we read that the 
Lord said (unto whom he spoke is not made appar- 
ent), “I will go down now and see whether they have 
done altogether according to the cry of it, which is 
come unto me ; and if not, I will know.” When he 
went on his investigating tour he made a call on 
Abraham, thus killing two birds with one stone, and 
appeared unto him as he sat in the tent door, in the 
form.of three men, a genuine case of spirit material- 
ization, not to be ignored in these days. The object 
of his call was to assure Abraham of the fulfillment 
of his promise, and notify Sarah of the time of the 
birth of Isaac, which, it will be remembered, delight- 
ed the old couple exceedingly. As Abraham went 
with these men to bring them on their way toward 
Sodom, the Lord queried thus within himself, and 
said, “Shali I hide from Abraham that thing which I 
do; seeing that Abraham shall surely become a great 
and mighty nation.” Now Abraham was getting to 
be an especial favorite with the Lord, for he not 
only intended to make of him a great nation, but to 
install him as the grandsire of the future Messiah, 
s0 he thought it best to counsel with him on this 
important occasion, and the result proved the wis- 
dom of his judgment. 

Abraham, presuming on the justice of the Lord, 
and having a natural partiality for Lot, notwith- 
standing their late unpleasantness, after the men 
went toward Sodom, stood before the Lord, drew 
near, and thus pleaded with him: “Wilt thou also 
destroy the righteous with the wicked?” He then 
begged of him to spare the city if fifty righteous 
could be found therein, concluding his speech with, 
“ Shall not the judge of all the earth do right!” This 
brought the Lord to terms, and he promised that he 
would spare the city for their sakes, if fifty right- 
eous were found therein. But fearful that the fifty 
could not be found, Abraham called himself but 
dust and ashes, and said, “ Wilt thou destroy all the 
city.for lack of five?” The Lord then promised him, 
“Tf I find there forty and five, I will not destroy it.” 
(He did not yet know, the Omnipresent, whether 
he should find them there or not.) This importun- 
ing of Abraham’s continued until the number was 
reduced to fen, and the Lord promised he would not 
destroy it for ten’s sake. 

After the bargain was completed “the Lord went 
his way,” the same as would any business man, to 
attend to other important matters. 

At the opening of the next chapter (the 19th) it 
appears that these three men are changed into two 
angels, as they approached Lot while he sat in the 
gate of Sodom. They were invited in and “ greatly 
pressed,” and a great feast prepared for them. No 
mention is here made of our heroine, Mrs, Lot, but the 
daughters are voluntarily proffered by the just, 
righteous father to the vile men, who compassed the 
house, saying, “ Where are the men which came into 
thee this night?’ Lot went out and shut the door 
after him, and said, “I pray you, do not so wickedly. 
Behold now I have two daughters. , I pray 
you, let me bring them out unto you, and do ye to 
them as is good in your eyes: only unto these men 
do nothing.” But the men were struck with blind- 
ness and Lot was spared the necessity of putting his 
cruel and unfilial promise to the test. What would 
be said to day of alike father. Two men, strangers, 
preferred before his own daughters—his own flesh 
and blood! We do not know whether Mrs. Lot 
expostulated or not; it is a matter of too little impor- 
tance, it is presumed, to be mentioned, 

To “entertain angels unawares,” as some have by 
entertaining strangers, is referred to and commend- 
ed in Heb. xii, 2, but no word of reproof for Lot. 
He was a “righteous, just” man, please remember, 
the only one worthy of that appellation in all 
Sodom! Why should not God deliver “just Lot, 
vexed with the filthy conversation of the wicked ; 
for that righteous man dwelling among them [the 
Sodomites], in seeing and hearing, vexed his right- 
eous soul from day to day with their unlawful 
deeds. The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly 
out of temptations” (2 Pet. ii, 7, 8.) 

But we will proceed with the narrative. The 
men apprised Lot that the city was to be destroyed 
and that the Lord had sent them for that purpose, 
and told him to collect all hehad and bring out of 


the place, but „bo seemed as one that mocked unto | 
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his sons-in-law. But Lot was terribly frightened 
and while he lingered the men laid hold upon his 
hand, and upon the hand of his wife, and upon the 
hand of his two daughters, and the Lord being mer- 
ciful unto him, they bronght him forth and set 
him without the city. Then they were told to 
“escape to the mountain lest thou be consumed.” 
But Lot objected and begged to flee into a little city 
near, and as usual’ the human prevailed over the 
divine and the request was granted, with the com- 
mand and admonition, “ Haste thee, escape thither ; 
for I cannot do anything till thou be come thither, 
therefore, the name of the city was called Zoar.” 

When this was all arranged and the righteous men 
provided for, “the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven.” Now, the men had commanded, “ Look 
not behind thee, . . . lest thou be consumed.” But 
poor Mrs. Lot, not having the fear of God before 
her eyes, or else having a large organ of inhabita- 
tiveness, turned to look upon her once happy home. 
It might have been that she had left therein her last 
new polonaise, cut and trimmed after Butterick’s or 
Madame Demorest’s latest approved pattern, or her 
“love of a bonnet,” which she had never worn, and 
which in their haste the men would not pause to 
allow her to take; or some sweet remembrance or 
lurking curiosity, like Mother Eve’s, tempted her to 
break the command—perhaps to see how a rainstorm 
of brimstone and fire would contrast with other 
storms-—when, alas! alas! “She became a pillar of 
salt”—a warning to all other women against dis- 
obeying God, angels, or men; against vanity, curios- 
ity, affection for home, or looking behind them. 
Monstrous offense! Looking back to see her old 
home—what an outrageous sin! God’s judgments 
truly are just and his ways past finding out! Her 
noble lord and amiable daughters were preserved for 
future use, but she, ungodly woman, was left on the 
plain, a pillar of salt, a8 a monument of God’s dis; 
pleasure at disobedience, and a warning to all not to 
“look back!” Even the pure, blessed Savior is said 
to have echoed the sentiment in Luke xvii, 32: “Re- 
member Lot’s wife.” We always wondered, even 
in our childhood, why Jesus did not say, “ Remember 
Lot; remember Lot’s daughters.” But there is no 
judging of his tastes, or the tastes of present theolo- 
gians, except by public opinion in the days of Jesus, 
poor Mrs. Lot’s salt-pillar petrifaction times, and 
the now famous Mrs. Grundy’s. 


But we anticipate. Having disposed of Mrs. Lot, 
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daughters. But God did not turn them into pillars 
of salt, that ‘they might stand as monuments of his 
displeasure. No, oh no; he “delivered just Lot” 
and spared his aniiable, chaste, virgin daughters, 
and made monuments of honor and glory of them— 
proud and distinguished ancestors of the. Messiah— 
the God, the very God! 

No Savior, had not the first-born daughter of Lot 
borne to her father his son Moab—‘ the same is the 
father of the Moabites unto this day” (Gen. xix, 
37). This is the remembrance of their deed by us; 
therefore might it well be said: Remember Lot and 
remember his eldest daughter; for in reckoning the 
genealogy of “Joseph the husbaud of Mary, of 
whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ” (Matt. 
i, 16), it will be discovered that Ruth the Moabitess 
(Ruth iv, 13-22) was great-grandmother to David; 
therefore, no Lot’s daughter to seduce her father, 
no Moab; no Moab, no Ruth; no Ruth, no Obed; no 
Obed, no Jesse; no Jesse, no David; no David, no 
“ Joseph the husband of Mary;” and if no Joseph— 
what! what! shall we say no Jesus? We have run 
against a stump; for it is alleged that Joseph was. 
but the stepfather of Jesus. If but the stepfather, 
what had Josepb to do with the lineage? The Holy 
Ghost was the father of Jesus; then why trace the 
lineage from the seed of Abraham (Isaac), through 
the tribe of Judah, down to the house of David, to, 
Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus, if the Holy Ghost was the father of Jesus? 
It would seem more rational to trace the genealogy 
of the Holy Ghost and Mary, but no allusion is made 
in the sacred Word to their ancestry. 

Bible worshipers are full of myths and miracles, 
bat how will they dispose of this mystery? If the 
seed royal was from the Holy Ghost, where the 
necessity of claiming the seed royal through King 
David? Why preserve an incestuous human line 
when the parentage was divine ? 

We shall find, as we proceed, that without incest, 
fornication, and adultery the lineage would have 
been lost, almost before it began, even in Abraham, 


without polygamy—polygamy, which is now repro- 
bated by the Christian world; yet God accepted 
such, it is said, to build up hia kingi both on 
earth and in heaven. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A Brother’s Enmity. 
Unfortunate E. H. Heywood! In prison through gn 


the infallible historian furnishes the reader with one | atrocious law. In prison through the disgraceful action of 


of the most important and sacred miracles on record; 
for miracle it must have been, according to all the 
known laws of physiology, if it ever occurred as 
there related. Nothing less than these two lovely, 
godly daughters each becoming the mother of a 
a baby boy, by their father, “that we may preserve 
seed of our father,” as the elder delicately expressed 
herself to the younger. 

Now, the account is too indecent to find a place in 
an Infidel paper like THE TRUTH SEEKER, published 
by a man who has once been arrested by Anthony 
Comstock and the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice; besides, it would be hazardous in the extreme, 
but it is just fit to grace God’s infallibly inspired 
Holy Word, where it may be found in full (Gen. 
xix, 30-38), keeping company with many other sto- 
ries of a similar nature that would be considered a 
stench in the nostrils of decent society if found in 
any other book, or even newspaper, and subject the 
author and salesman to a hasty and ignominious 
arrest, trial, fine, and imprisonment. 

But now for the moral. Mrs. Lot a godly woman? 
She one of the godly women of the Bible? No, oh 
no! We never hear Aer mentioned except in terms 
of the strongest reprobation. The daughters are not 
often referred to except to account for the posterity 
of Lot, and to state how the righteous father and 
grandfather could be instrumental in giving a Savior 
to the world. Had Mrs. Lot been spared instead of 
these daughters, there would have been no necessity 
for the crime of incest in order to have propagated 
his species. So much greater sin did Mrs. Lot com- 
mit than the husband and daughters, that God, in 
his justice, could destroy her and spare them, and 
not one word in the record condemnatory of their 
conduct. It would seem that not much worse could 
have been the Sodomites, whom God “condemned 
them with an overthrow, making them an ensample 
unto those that should after live ungodly ” (2 Pet. 
ii, 6), than this old, drunken, incestuous father, who 
would have first thrown his virgin daughters into the 
street to a rabble of men, and who did afterward 
violate them himself. 

This shows his estimate of virgin purity, its valu- 
ation by Bible writers, and by the Bible editor, God, 
since they, nor he, do not condemn the daughters 
for the trick there alleged to have heen played upon 
the weak, doting old widowed father, nor denounce 
Lot for having been the responsible victim of this 
unnatural conspiracy. But “ Remember Lot’s wife!” 
is in our ears ponni as if she had committed 
some flagrant crime. ontrast the two events, 28 
there recorded, and ask yourselves, in the name of 
decency, justice, and common sense, which part 


a heartless wretch who uses virtus as a mask, Sent to 
prison by the boastful old Bay State, whose Constitution is a 
fine contribution to Liberty’s literature. Sent to prison for 
daring to publish, not as a sneak, his honest thoughts 
Sent to prison for publishing ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes,” an essay 
containing the opinions that are secretly believed in by 
thousands of New England's wealthiest and best educated 
men and women. Sent to prison in this age of self-lauda- 
tion over its own tolerance, freadom, and progress. Sent . 
to prison because he confronted public opinion. Sent 
to prison for ‘‘ shocking” the sensitiveness of hypocrites, 
knaves, and fools. 

But the ‘‘ wretch” don’t believe in marriage! Put him in 
prison. 

Well, we will state a fact. Among the Republican Con- 
gressmen, theré is one of much influence, sence, and expe- 
rience. At his table, with his social family, he informed 
us that to his astonishment, in Washington society, he 
knew no one who believed in marriage. This. is not all. 
He did not know one eminent foreigner, who visited tha 
Capitol, who believed in marriage. This eminent M, C. 
said, “I know not what is to become of the marriage insti- 
tution. It has lost its hold on educated opinion. To me, 
‘it seems to have been, and is a blessing to women ; a bene 
fit, a protection, a guarantee. But smart women no longer 
so think, I look with anxiety, and almost dread, on the 
question, when I think of the future of society.” 

When a man publishes what 80 many believe, make the 
“ abominable” creature a scapegoat. Therefore, put E. H. 
Heywood in prison. Society (sa it is) must be preserved-— 
make a “victim.” 

Still more unfortunate for the prisoner, Heywood. He 
hasa rich brother, who has a mortgage on his brother's 
residence ; while we are writing, he has announced the pub- 
lic sale of {the house, so that wife and children may be 
turned into the street. A father in prison for daring to 
think; a mother turned out of her home; children helpless; 
a brother assisting the ‘meanest of mankind.” 

In Southern Wales is ancient Cardiff. On its old castle 
ground there is still one of its castle dungeons and one tur- 
Tet, rotting, through ages, beneath the lichens, We have 
been up that crumbling turret ; we have been in that hide- 
ousdungeon. Dukes have lingered and perished there, at a 
time when that dungeon’s earth floor reeked with slime and 
loathsome things; waa fetid with human excrements; was 
dark as the river Btyx. 

That was in an age of rough and revolting brutality, 
when brutes virtually conquered each other; brutally pun- 
ished and devoured each other. It was not an age of prog 
ress, 

In the *‘ Hub” of Massachusetts ; in the “Hub” of the 
Republic ; in refined, Pecksnifflan New England, a man is 
sent to prison for being a man, and a brother savagely hurls 
his enmity against a helpless wife and children, in the name 
of the ‘‘ Man of sorrow.” 

Who will assist a cruelly persecuted and brutally injured 


was the most guilty, the wife or the husband. and | family ?—Zhe National. 


sae 


© Setters from Friends. 


i CHARLES Crry, Jowa, July 28; 1878. ` 

I am very sorry to seé the position of Mr. Underwood in’ 
regard to the petition, and think he is mistaken or does not 
understand it. I put it in circulation here, and got the best 
men of our town to sign it, including every doctor in town— 
and we have some as good as any in this part of the country—. 
and every one of the six druggists in the place, and had no 
one refuse me but a teacher in the Congregational church 
and the judge of the Circuit Court; and I presented it to a 
great many of the most learned men in.town, and we have 
a town of 3,000 inhabitants. . 

I don’t wonder at Mr. Abbot's attack on you; he is jealous 
of your popularity, and mad because you were not put in 
prison and broken up, so that he might get a few more 
subscribers by your downfall. And I think he was aston- 
ished at the number of friends you had to help you out of 
your trouble, and the way they stepped forward to your 
rescue. But I think you should do as my friend Brick 
Pomeroy does—not stop or take-notice of ‘all the little curs 
that bark at you, What has become of that dead best, 
B. W. Payne? He got a dollar out. of me for eight copies of 
his paper, and I think I ought to charge that to you, for it 
was On your recommendation that I subscribed for it, He 
was very light; I think he has blown away. And now, 
Bro. ‘Bennett, take my advice — fòr it is easier to give 
than to take—and do as I have done since I became a Free- 
thinker: If I am going along the road, and a little dog 
comes out and barks at me, I don’t stop and get down on 
my paws and bark back at him. I hope you will take all I 


say in a friendly spirit, not meaning any offense. 
7 JOHN MANARA. .. 
MARSHALLTON, Pa, Aug. 4, 1878. 


I remain yours truly, 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Please send THB True 
SEEKER for one month: commencing with the proceedings 
of the first of the Watkins meeting. I hope to see and read 
in your paper a lecture by Miss Ella E. Gibson, delivered 
before that meeting, She is a first-class lecturer and a true 
Liberal; her heart and soul are in the cause of Freethought. 
Bhe is a Liberal in the true sense—no catching nor grabbing 
for pennies. Bhe lectured in this place last winter, making 
many warm friends of some of the best families in the 
county, She left here only three weeks ago. There were 
others who wished her to visit them and stay a few weeks, 
but she was anxious to attend the meeting at Watkins, her 
health permitting. I only wish she had good health; I 
Enow that she would stir things up about these times., 

Yours very respectfully, P. F. STERN. 


: TURNERS Faris, Mass., July 81, 1878. 
FRIEND BennerTT : I have long intended sending the in- 
closed five dollars, but the same old cry, “‘ Hard times,” 
has prevented till now. Iwant “The Champions of the 
Church,” and for the remainder please send a collection of 
our own choice. I like Tau TRUTH SEEKER better and 
etter. lend or mail it nearly every week, and often hear 
it spoken of in the highest terms. I think your enemies 
will soon find their mistake. You must conquer, for 
truth is a powerful weapon, aud I see you know how to 
handle it. Poor Abbot, with all his culture, is but a child 
in the fight that he has forced upon you, I think the green- 
eyed monster took the place of reason in his cultured head. 
an account for his actions in no other way. $ 
Wife joins in best wishes for your welfare, and we hope 
yet to see you in this world, for we believe the chances after 
that are very alim. Yours with love and respect, 
` Qro. E. HARTLEY. 


WALLA WALLA, WAsHINGTON TER., Aug. 2;:1878. 
. FRiexnp BenneErTT: Some four or five days ago I received 
a copy of ‘The Champions of the Church.” I have found 
time.only to glance over a few pages, but think I shall be 
much interested in the perusal. Butas I do not like to read 
papers or books that do not belong to me I will inclose a: 
moiey order for the amount due. J had thought of sending 
for it, but had put it off from time to time. Many thanks 
for sending it. f 
Isaw an item in a late copy of Taz TRUTH SEEKER in re- 
lation to a company of volunteers, fifty in number, who: 
went from Pendleton, Oregon, and according to the state- 
ment in your paper forty-three were killed. The truth was,’ 
I think, that there were two killed and eight wounded.' 
But the same reports were current- here. ; : 
I think if our eastern philanthropists who have so much: 
sympathy. for the noble red man could have been in east-: 
ern Oregon, and in the.track of the red demons this sum- 
mer, maybe their sympathy would have evaporated sud- 
denly, for poor Lo was looking after scalps. Genera): 
Howard seems an energetic aud go-ahead general, but some 
think he prays too much. But let him. pray if he thinks it 
his duty; if he attends to Zo as he has done in the past and 
present season no reasonable person can find fault with his 
course. I STRAIGHT. 


CEentTRAL, 8. C., Aug, 12, 1878. 
Dear BENNETT: Will you allow me through the col- 
umns of THE TRUTH SEEKER to return my sincere and 
unfeigned gratitude to my Liberal friends abroad, who 
from time to time have kindly sent me pamphlets, tracta, 
and papers. I often receive these favors without any 
knowledge of the donor; these are to me priceless treasures 
and I only wish my friends knew how much I appreciate 
their remembrance of me. Situated as I am, it is really 
delightful and soul-cheering to receive tokens of true friend- 
ship from those I have never seen. Iam away here in the 
South, where Freethought and free speech are at a heavy 
discount; I am almost alone in my wickedness; seldom 
meet a congenial spirit ; many of the truly pious naturaily 
loathe me, and I have even heard them pray for my death, but 
Iguess Mumbo Jumbo was not at home, or was otherwise 
engaged, at any rate I am still bobbing around, and have 
‘received no summons to appearin the Supreme Court of 
Heaven; hope the case has been nolle prosequied. — : 

The pamphlets all came in due time, for which receive 
the unfeigned thanks of the wicked old Infidel. The 
career of Comatock is indeed atreat. I asked a young man: 
some time ago to sign Mr. Heywood’s petition and he 
refused, though it almost choked him down to do it. The 
young man is now reading Comstock and swears that hell is 
too cold for bhim, and I am looking every hour for the 
young man to come forward and sign the petition. I have 
got quite a respectable number of signers to the Heywood 
petition, but not nearly so many as I could get if J could 
canvass a little, but the health of my family forbids me to 

leave home. : ow 
There willbe a big camp-mecting of the Methodists in 
September, about nine miles from Central, -Lhepe to be able 
` to go. I shall there meet many friends who are Liberal 


1 Does mental 


R M. CASEY. ° 


~. BPRINGHILL, Mo., July 25, 1878.. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have just obtained forty- 
three or four numbers of TuE. TROTA SEEKER of your 
issue of 1877, have put them in pamphlet form and am reading 
them slowly and carefully, and so far I am so well pleaced. 
‘with your views in regard to man and his destiny, and the 


Scriptures that I can scarcely thank you enotigh for your . 
Ihave worn the .yoke of about : 
four. year's duration; it was of the Cumberland Presbyte- | 


boldness in these matters. 


rian pattern, though I was skeptical as to the divine origin 
of the Bible, and after reading Thomas Paine’s “Age of 
Reason” the way was cleared for your arguments in THE 


Trura SEREER, and ‘the ‘‘Humphrey-Bennett Discus-! 


gion”: to completely eradicate those foolish dogmas, from, 
my mind, and for the expansion of it, Again I thank you, 
dear Mr. Bennett. I ‘am a poor man and: have but a ver 

limited education, but were I to be deprived of the knowl- 
edge I have obtained from reading 
of gome other Liberals, my mind would be thrown back into 
the fog of Christianity from which I hive just escaped. 
Let me tell you honestly that money and all the accom- 
plishments of education could not buy it from me. It isa 
lamentable fact that now-a-days Christianity is being used 


as a cloak for-bad men to prowl around among honest Iné-! 


dela, not only to deprive them of their hard earnings, but 
of their good name also, as I honestly believe Anthony 
Comstock has done to you. I can testify to the fact that 


they have robbed me of my last dollar by: borrowing it and ’ each. their fitting place as equals. 
they z 


then taking the benefit of the bankrupt act; leaving me in 
my sixty-eighth year to struggle to support. myself and the 
almost helpless partner of my life who is the mother of 
fourteen children, and yet I am considered a scoffer at relig- 
ion. ' Respectfully, $ GABEN. 


: Roser, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1878. 

FRIEND Bennett: In my estimation there has nothing 
yet appeared on the obscenity question so wel! calculated to 
give aid and comfort to Anthony Comstock, as the letters 
of Seward Mitchel] in THE TRUTH SEEKER of August 3,- 
and the cheapest way for Anthony to strengthen his posi-. 
tion, is to cause that letter to be widely circulated... If it. 
can be made evident to the community that Liberalism 
means a free circulation of obscene matter, free rum, and 
the same freedom to do wrong as to do right, Comstockism 
will be established on a firm basis. : È 

Can any true Liberal indorse or teach the doctrines of 
that letter, Note the following, ‘The authority of each 
individual soul is absolute and final in deciding questions as 
to what is true or false in principle, or right or wrong in 
practice, therefore the individual, the Church, or the State, 
that attempts to control the opinions or the practice of any 


man or woman, by an authority er power outside of his or; 


her own soul, is guilty of a flagrant wrong.” Of course 
then no one has the right to attempt to control the actions 
of Anthony by any power or authority outside of his own 
soul, and the same was true in respect to John Calvin, 
Torquemada, and every other rufan and ‘murderer that: 
has ever lived. . rae N , . 
freedom lead to sucha position as that, 
together with a free circulation of obscene matter, free 
rum, and the same freedom to do wrong as to do right? 
Certainly not, and the more emphatic the denial the better 
for the cause of truth and right. © CHARLES LYMAN. 


f Louvponvinun, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1878,- 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I am glad tu se Tae TRUTH 
SasKEg now and then devoting a: part ov its spase to 
speling reform. I shud be glad to se it devote a colum or 
more tu this reform every week. Itiz a reform that iz very 
much needed, and the sooner it iz braut-about the more time 
wil be saved from lerning to spel for more important work. 


And I think that reform in speling wud so affect the popular , 


mind that reformz in uther thingz wuld be more eezy. 


Mi own opinyun iz, that if complete reform in speling waz ' 


adopted at wunce bi the pres and the people, it would 
not occazhon the confuzhon that meny peeple think wud 
nesesarily folo. A kind of ‘‘Ke to the. Dicshonary,”: cud 
be publisht, in which aul the wurdz hooz spelingz had bin 
changd cud be arranged tu both old and nu spelingz, and bi 
the ade of such a ‘' Ke” both the old and nu spelingz cud 
be redily asertained. 

I am in favor ov Keeping this subject before the reeding 
public. I no ov no uther wa tu bring about the reform. 
When the peeple becum uzed to seing paragrafs and arti- 
ciez printed in the nu wa, and a majority se that the nu wa 
iz beter than the old, I think it safe tu sa- the reform wil 
soon be braut about and our absurd and illogical speling 
shai hav becum a thing ov the past, a ‘‘relic ov barbarizm,” 

: F. E. Aspinwar., M.D, 

P. 8.—If those of THE TRUTH SEEERR reeders hoo favor 
speling reform wil write me tu that effect bi card or uther- 
wize, tha wil grately oblige thare frend and ee ek 


CLAYVILLE, N. Y., Aug. 15,. 1878. 

Mr, BENNETT, Dear Sir: I improve the present momént 
by informing you that Mr. D. W. Eddy, of Chittenden, Vt. 
(one of the Eddy brothers), is now and has been with me 
for two months past, holding seances for spirit materializa- 
tion, with astonishing success. Under test conditions, 
which preclude the possibility of fraud or deception, issue 
from his cabinet spirit forms of all ages and both gexes, dressed 
in a great Variety of costumes, from the smali child of four 


years up to the stalwart man of six feet six. inches in). 


height, walking sbout the room twenty feet from the 
cabinet, going in an adjoining room, bringing out articles 
of bed-clothes and ‘depositing them in the lap of some one 
present, staring us in the face, assuring us in an audible 
voice that we maintain a conscious progressive activity after 
having shifted off the old physical body, giving us. a. 
hearty shake of the hand, thereby demonstrating to us be- 
yond the possibility of á reasonable doubt through the un- 
impeachable evidence of seeing, hearing, and feeling, that 
they are an eternal reality, just what they claim to be, the 
spirits of departed friends. and relatives encased in a mate- 
rialized form, talking with us face to face, telling us of the 
tadeless beauty and ever increasing grandeur of spirit life. 
And now, friend Bennett, knowing as Ido that the time 


our-views and those | 


arrived. when: one meek ‘disciple of the Christ 
armed with the mighty sword of God's eternal 
“ chase a thousand ” persecuting tinbeliévers’ and: 
‘put. ten. thousand. to flight,”.1 do hereby: call, on all 
| honest skeptics to give this matter a patient, thorough, 
scrutinizing investigation ; if it is error, “like the house 
that was built upon the sand,” the first faint wave of truth 
Will wash it into the gulf of merited oblivion. If it is truth, 
like the house that was built upon the rock, it will remain 
_firm and immovable as the everlasting hills, an imperishable 
: monument of truth and beauty. E a 
, Sir, it is'a natural phenomenon, a grand:system of philoso- 
i phy which comprehends -the entire field..of -nature.. It 
'has God for its center, the boundaries. of the universe for 
its circumference, and truth for its motto. It is that stone 
‘referred to in Scripture (so called), cut from the mountain 
without hands, it is destined to roll-on and roll on, increas- 
ing in strength. and -velocity at every revolution, grind- 
ing to. powder ignorance, error, priestcraft, and supersti- 
tion, and will finally culminate in gathering in its embrace 
the countless and as yet unborn generations of humanity, 
; JoseP PLUM SMITH. - 
BALEM, Mass., Aug. 10, 1878, 
i W. F. in Taz TRUTH SEEKER, 
Aug. 3, “If Johnny says.to Jenny, whose hand he holds. 
as his wife, promising to provide for, shield, and protect 
her through life ; then she repeats a similar promise, of her 
own free will, promising him to love and obey so long as 
life endure. Is this truly marriage, per se, or only an jen- 
gagement, or what ?” No, itis. not marriage; it is twad- 
dle. It is not legal for imbeciles to marry. A ceremony so 
| at variance with reason and common sense is simply bosh f 
| Johony and Jenny, who have no more understanding, must 
| be imbeciles. No law of “God,” nature, reason, or pro- 
| priety, requires Jenny to promise to love Johnny during 
; any specified length of time, despite adverse or any other 
_ circumstances, or to obey him under any circumstances, 
| No man or woman ever ought to marry until sufficiently en- 
‘lightened to understand their respective positions, taking 
p J It does not follow that 
_ because a man hiresa minister to confront a woman with 
‘language so insulting, ‘* You will love, comfort, honor, and 
| Obey this man until death shall separate you !”. that the 
| woman makes such promise, She merely holds her tongue, 
| while to man is. all the glory anid honor and praise forever 
' and ever and ever. The ceremony is simply the minister's 
i atock in trade, as the brush and the blacking is the stock in 
j trade of the boot-black. Respectfully, ; ' 
© Mary UPTON FERRIN. 


| Mx. EDITOR ¢ Says S; 


_. STADAHONA CLUB, QUEBRC, Aug. 12, 1878, 
FRIEND BENNETT: I have subscribed to Tar TRUTH 
‘ SEEKER on trial for three months, and see that my term is 

over. As far as I am concerned; it is just the paper I like, 
: but Tam obliged to-burn itas soon as-I have read it. Some 
of my friends, who .pretend to be .Freethinkers, were 
‘shocked when I showed. it to them, and threw it away in 
disgust, Even a man, a well-known Materialist, refuses to 
read it for fear he should be found out and lose his high 
; standing in society. However, I will burn it rather than 
: deprive myself of its to me-welcome truths. So I enclose 
i five dollars for eight month’s subscription aud a co y of 
i Viscount Amberley’s book, “Analysis of Religious. Belief,” 
which please send to my address. I am a Spiritualist, and 
| don’t agree with the Materialistic doctrine ; being also a me- 
dium, and being as fully persuaded of the presence of my 
: spirit frienda as Í am of my existence I cannot coincide with 
| the idea of no future life. Supposing that all I have read 
: and seen of spiritual manifestation to be humbug, I cannot 
refuse credit to what happens to me when alone and no pos- 
| sibility of being cheated, when I feel and hear them ic my 
{own rooms, quite awake and in my full senses, and this has 
| been going on for more than twenty years; 80 whether you 
approve of my thinking or not, I shall ever remain a con- 
i firmed Liberal Spiritualist to the end. 
Yours fraternally, —- 


ie 


L. BERTOLOTTO. 


| Hanxısar, Mo., Aug. 10, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I noticed in a recent number 
'Of your paper a communication signed Anti-Frand. Now 
‘I am as much opposed to frauds as any man can be, and 
i from my view of life and my experience with so-called Spir- 
itual mediums, I am decidedly of the opinion that they ara 
all frauds; nevertheless I am quite certain that many honest 
people are deceived by them, and the insinuation of your 
; correspondent that our fellow-citizen, David Jenkins, is' an 
i accomplice. of Mott’s, is altogether gratuitous and without 
| the slightest foundation, I think. I attended one of Mott's 
; Seances about a:year ago, and was disgusted with the trans- 
i parent humbuggery, but at the same time there were six. or 
seven Other visitors in the room who were well satisfied, nor 
lig it, to ene who has been there, so very strange that this 
| should be the case with persons who are at all spiritually 
inclined. Mr. Jenkins may come under this head, but 
knowing him as I do, I cannot for a moment believe that he 
would be guilty of willfully misrepresenting. 
| Respectfully yours, A. R, AYRES, 


Pear _ , LAFAYETTE, VA., Aug. 1, 1878. 

| 1 wish to make a brief report to you of the proceedings of 
{a little handful of Liberals or Freethinkers who met at our 
house on Sunday last, July 29. Geo. W. Hall, of Alleghany 
Springs’; Wm. H. Hall, Montgomery Springs ; F. T Lesler, 
i Lafayette; D. W. Patrick, Montgomery. Springs; I. M. 
Lesler, Lafayette ; J. M. Barnes, met at the house of the 
latter, held a council, and pledged $16 50 as a relief fund to 
aid auch as may be persecuted for opinion’s sake. They dis- 
cussed Liberal subjects pretty freely, and said they would 
like to form a Liberal League, but ‘would have to pay ten 
dollars to the National League to be recognized as stich 
; Which amount. they consider would be far more usefully 
spent, and do much ‘more good, if laid out in books, papers, 
and tracts, distributed over the country to instruct and 
enlighten others. who are groping in ignorance and dark- 
ness. 

For several years past, J. M.- Barnes has distributed to 
those who would read them, the Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
Tue TRUTER Seexer, Freethought Journal, Hvolution, Wat. 
| son’s Spiritual Magazine, The Olive Branch, and other reform 
i papers and books, and just now he is beginning to feel some- 
what encouraged. that his labor has not been in vain in this 
; portion of Virginia. This little band of Freethinkers are to 
| meet again on Sept. lst, at the residence of Geo. W. Hall, 
: and hold a council about forming some kind of an organiza- 

tion that will give union and strength to the cause, and 

endeavor to get others of. Liberal sentiment who may feel 

, disposed to unite with them. J. M. Barnes will address the 

audience. He wishes to say to friend ‘H. L. Green, that he 

would. be highly pleased to attend thé great Freethinker’s 

i Convention to’ be ‘héld at Watkins; but the want of means 
2 2 


forbids his cherishing any such idea, and he will be compelled 
to remain at home, and work-and speak here in Virginia, to 
the best of his ability, for the present. Mr. Barnes Ras 
started with one of the Heywood. petitions; and. got ten. 
names. G. W. Hall has apother-with one hundred names, 
and thinks he can increase it to five hundred soon, 

Yours truly, | Mrs. Mary F, BARNES. 


-s Br, Jouns, Mica., Aug, 10, 1878. 


-:D, M. Bennurt, Dear Sir; Last Sunday ata ‘ grove- 


meeting "near Maple Rapids, I spoke to an: attentive audi- | 


© Bhe Gent 


: tion-and misery:.to his victims, 


Seeker, August 94,1878. 


_ Mr. Mitchell says he demands freedom to do wrong as! 


well ag to doright. “So does the night robber ; e6°does the 
assassin ; 86 does the thief; so- does. the -pimp; that.,goes 
about the streets decoying innocent girls into the practice of 
prostitution ; so does the rum-seller who deals out, damna- 
; All honest and sensible 
people wil-agree with me that if I have; labored hard. for 
years, night and day, to abtain a dwelling for mysèlf and 
family, in which we may be sheltered: from the storm aud 
sun, we as a people hdve a right to enact laws that will have 
g tendency to stay the hand that would apply the torch to 


ence:for an hour and a half. I talked about God’s two she! that building. 


bears, and about the quaila which he sent to feed the chil- 
dren of Israel, and then asked why God did not send a flock 
of quails to China where they are actually dying of starva- 
tion, I could only answer the question by presuming that 
God who is said to be always guod and mindful of his chil- 
dren, is, just at this present time, vut of quails. ane: 

For.two years I have been fighting the Bible in our public 
schools, and have issued twenty-four thousand circulars 
with a view of showing up the pious bigots who insist on 
trampling on the constitutional rights of others by dragging 


sectarian Mumbo Jumbo exercises into our schools. At our!- 


annual school meeting a short time since, I made a motion 
that we raise ten dollars to be expended in the purchase of 
a sacred picture of God’s two she bears. . The chairman 
decided the motion to be out of order, N& 
the obscene portion of the Bible used in owr schools be com- 
mitted to the flames. But. this motion like the first, was 
declared out of order.. I honestly think that my last motion 
should have been sustained, for it isbut a few days since 
the Professor, either accidentally or by design, read a pas- 
sage that greatly shocked the modesty of the young ladies of 
hia ‘school, which consisted in, as I am told, bis reading of 
the seventh and eighth verses of Proverbs, If God had only 
thought to have inspired the writer to bave said big toe in 
place of the word used, 1 ask if jt would not have made just 
as good sense, and when read in school sounded much bet- 
ter Y pi DER: : 

- I send you sir, a few circulars, so that you can see that I 
am making it warm for Church fanatics. A young man in 
good health while on his knees engaged in prayer, was sud- 
denly struck dead a few days since, near ‘here. Moral— 
don’t kneel when you pray. Yours truly, M. BABCOCK. . 


ÅRINGTON, KAN., Aug. 7, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: You will find inclosed two 
dollars fer your paper, also the petition for the release of 
Mr..E. H. Heywood, having fifty-three, subgecrlbers. 
greatly pleased with Tae TRUTH SEEKER, it is fearless, and 
shows up the shams and absurdities that superstition has 
hedged itself round about with. Success attend your 
eiforts, ; : 
` L cannot accept the present greenback movement. Fiat 
money will prove a failure. All currency to be of any value 
amust have a basis that is equivalent to coin, or it will be 
‘worthless as a medium of excnange, and if the Government 
‘should issie any amount of greenbacks, they will not be 
given away to me or any One else, and at this time there is 
more currency in circulation than at any other former pe- 
riod, taking its coin value which is the true test and the only 
one worthy of consideration, . Our currency to-day. is worth 
more in gold and silver,than at any other former time, there- 
‘fore there is more in circulation really. Formerly it took 
three dollars of currency to represent one real dollar. Who 
wants those times again? I presume the gold gambler and 
speculator would, and those real estate speculators who 
loaded themselves with real estate at inflation pricesto make 
money on would like to unload at.like prices. I find all the 
Jatter‘classes are in favor of inflation and unlimited amounts 
of ‘greenbacke, and ai certain clags:of politicians who have to 
‘dave some hobby to get in ‘office, for without a hobby to 
wide, they would nevér be‘ known, ` “Yours truly, 
Pa FER vo ~-=! . HENRY ScHIFFBAUER. 


Norra HANNIBAL, N; Y., Aug. 4, 1878. 

. Bro, BENNETT: One week ago, the Liberals and Spirit- 
dalists in this locality held a meeting on the fair grounds at 
Fulton. The meeting was addressed by J. Frank Baxter of 
Mass, and an audience of 4000 people assembled to hear 
this noted speaker and test medium, His tests were of a 
forcible character, and hé gave many a telling hit at ortho- 
doxy. On the whole, the meeting was an instructive, pleas- 
ant gathering, and we think many ‘went away with their 
minds more enlightened. > © iin 5 

“J. W. Babbitt is inclined to criticise: me because I request- 
ed that a part of TuE TRUTH SEEKER be devoted to the 
discussion of the temperance question, ‘and he says, ‘* Please 
don’t do it,” and to offset that, I say, Please do do it. If 
theré is anything that is worthy of thé attention of a noble- 
hearted Liberal. it is the promotion of temperance, and it is 
my opinion, and I think it is the opinion of many of your 
subscribers, that one or two columns out of the forty-eight 
‘could not be better used than in-the promotion of sound 
principles of temperance. | Friend Babbitt says, ‘“Most Lib- 
erals:are temperance men,” dnd if.this is the case, then their 
hearts will go:out after those who are not. temperate, and 
this of course brings a-necessity of knowing the best meth- 
‘ods Of ‘reaching and reforming’ such people. We have 
taken THE TRUTH SEEKER for: over three years, and ‘we 
‘understand the object and aim-of.its teachings to be to 
refotm and better the condition of the people mentally and 
morally, and Bro, Babbitt being an M.D., cannot fail to 
know that to be successful: in reforming and developing 
‘people mentally and morally, you must ot a necessity better 
their physical condition, and: admitting, as any intelli- 
‘gent; honest person will, that the poisonous liquors of to- 
day ate injurious’ to the human system; we must see the 
‘necessity of a thorough education on this subject, even 
‘among tbe Liberals, dnd ‘as many of Tun :Trurn SEEKER 
-reagers do not take papers that:-are dévoted in part or alto- 
gether to the temperance questigù, we. shall continue to 
ee pray?’ for scorer — > Sy onn ao ; 
> Weare sorry tō see. any firm: identified with the Liberal 
‘moyement advocating such loose and reqkless notions as 
does Seward Mitchell in TuE TRUTH SEEKER of Aug. 3d. 
‘While. we are’ strongly. opposed so- the persecutions of 
‘Anthony Comstock, and the laws that are behind him, we 
can plainly,see a necessity for restriction in the circulation 
-of obscene matter, and I say; We as a.community, and as a 
(people, hhave.a;rjght to say that Seward Mitchell, or any 
“other person has no moral or legal right to send through the 
fviaila, or by. any.other means, nasty obscene publications to 
the: young’ people. of a:community that has a tendency to 
ypollute - their imaginations and -destroy their manhood. 
EY hile wa are amhous- that’ people ‘have a thorough knowl- 
edge of their,physical organization, and that they have a. 
might to send through the mail’ such works as Dr. Foote's, 
awe can at-the sathe time see how people can be so selfish and 
degradsd'in their nictives:that they will engage (if the law 
- will alow them).in dealing. out, all kings of poisonous: stuff 
to people. + gin os Lotte fy imp pral 


Néxt, I moved that 


Iam. 


Now, Bro. Bennett, I am of the opinion that such articles 
as the oné referred to bas a great tendency to retard the 
circulation and usefulness of THE TRUTH SEEKER. lf we 


present Tas Trove SEEKER to our neighbor-for inspection, | 


his eye is sure to fall on such articles as Seward: Mitchell’s, 
and he ia sure to say, If:that is Liberalism, the less we have 
to do with it the better, and so say I, : Yours for the for- 
mation of truth and bappiness, < A, P, BRADT. 


_ Duscque, lowa, Aug. 6, 1878. 
D.M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: A copy of ‘ Interrogatories ” 
wag received a few days since. I read it within thirty hoars 
from the time it-reached me; and to say that. I am pleased 
with it but feebly expresses my opinion of the work. 
The methods you have adopted in treating the subject 
are, in my view, admirable. Very truly yours, 
i C. B. JENNINGS, M.D. 


. ' HANNIBAL, Mo., Aug. 8, 1878. 
DEAR Mr. Bennett: [nclosed find fifty cents for the 
last tracts which I have.received. Ifind them of much ben- 
efit to distribute.aronnd among my orthodox friends, and 
not only that, but when many of them read them they find 
out what a poor foundation they have in the Bible. Really 
it does my heart good to think I can be the. means ‘of show- 
ing a few the folly of believing anything which the Bible 
contains, and through your sensible tracts I hope to show 
many more the fallacy of the so-called Christian faith, and 
prove to them it is nothing more than a faith founded on 
superstition. J shall send for more tracts as soon as I can 
spare some more of my funds. I sincerely hope nature may 
allow ‘you to live for many more’ years to carry on the good 
work: which you have begun so nobly. -T remain sincerely 
yours, | . ' Wm. J. CLEMENS, 


p DUNLEITE, ILL., Aug. 14, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: J have been looking through * The 
Champions of the Church,” and was agreeably surprised to 
find it so good a thing. Volumes in one, got up in fine style, 
strong leather binding, with red edges, aud a well executed 
steel engraving of the author, good paper with readable 
type, got up in a style that any one of common education 
can understand every word of it. Every reader should 
havé a copy. Christian, Infidel, and Turk should have it. 
Long may you wave, ~" Reapectfully yours, 
` - Dr. J. ORIGHTON. 


ELELAND, Pa., July 30, 1878, 

Truly has it been said, ‘‘ AMic- 
tions are blessings in disguise.” Wisdom tempered by 
patience is oft wanting to render the same apparent. My 
affliction in the present case is the painful operation of the 
process of teeth extraction. The blessing consequent is 
indisposition, which brings leisure for the perusal of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. Hence I will venture another Beatitude 
—" Biessed are they that are afflicted and endure pain, for 
they shall grow spiritually stronger.” : : 

I read the “Darwins” “ Bowed inthe moon and planted 
out of the moon,” and although not a believer in ‘‘ scenes 
and signs” of wiseacres, still it is evident that the conditions 
of this planet, favoring or otherwise the growth of the vege- 
table world depends much upon its relative position to the 
other planetary bodies, An eclipse is generally attended by 
a change in temperature. Moonlight nights are favorable to 
the growth of the cucumber and melon family. Apropos 
I might with Shakspere say, ‘’ Edith, there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 

Am deeply interested in Prof. Haeckels article on laws of 
the development of original tribes and of individuals. 
Novices that we are, we experience an awakened emotion of 
sympathy with those who discard the special creation theory, 
offering in its stead “ spontaneous generation ” as the original 
unfoldment or evolution process of life ; or, as Prof. Huxley 
terms it, Abiogenesis. It was with the keenest delight we first 
read Huxley’s essay on spontaneous generation. The origin 
of life and the future condition of the soul have been ihe 
absorbing themes from early years, : The above article was 
to me what a flowing fountain would be to a desert traveler. 
Huxley is impartial, broad, catholic; he argues pro and con; 
never dogmatizes or asserts ; patiently he elicits facta and 
impartially presents them. 

In conclusion, on Biogenesis and Abiogenesis he says: 
“ Expectation is permissible when belief ig not, and if it 
were given me to look back beyond the abyss of geologically 
recorded time, to the still more remote period when the 
earth was -passing through physical and chemigal changes 
which it can no more see again than a man can recall his 
infancy, I should expect to be a witness of the evolution of 
living protoplasm from not living matier.” True, he claimed 
for tnis hypothesis only philosophical faith. 1s it not more 
worthy of. acceptance than the Mosaic account of creation 
of Adam from the dust of the earth, and then the metamor- 
phosis of Eve from one of hia ribs ? 

Prof. Tyndall, too, away up the lofty Matterhorn, calmly 
seated upon an upper crag, contemplating nature, life, and 
decay, was carried back in thought to the origin of life; the 
mountain had impressed him with savage strength; the 
jagged, crumbling top told of inexorable decay; this led bis 
active, longing mind back to the time when the Matterhorn 
was in the full strength of mountainhood—back to its growth 
and origin; halting not there, his thoughts wandered back 
through molten worlds to that nebulous hsze which philoso- 
phets have regarded as the proximate source of natural 
things. l 

"He nays : “I tried to look at this universal cloud contain- 
ing within itself the prediction of all that has since occurred, 
I tried to imagine it as the seat of those forces whose action 
was to igsue in solar and stellar systems, and ali that they 
involve. Did that formless fog contain potentially the sad- 
ness with which I regarded the Matterhorn ? Did the thought 
which now ran back to it simply return to its primal home ? 
If ao, had we not better recast our definition of matter and 
‘force:? for if life and thought be the very flower of both, 
any. definition which omits life and thought must be inade- 
quate if not untrue.”” i 

Untrammeled thinkers are mostly arriving at- similar ideas 


EDITOR TRUTH SERKER:. 


‘and beliefs with Prof. Tyndall. ‘In matter. they locate or., 
aoe the promise pnd potency. of every form and quality 
“Te OF life. ”. Fda ia eaei 


“ Christianity and Materialism,” by B. F. Underwood, 
commands my admiration ;-it is. concise and- to the point. 
Although the Church has dishonored. woman, sought to sup- 


| preas and silence her voice, assigned her a place of servitude 


and subjection, still, like a beaten cur, she ‘caresses the 
hand which amote. Her influence to-day is the fostering, 
sustaining, vitalizing power in the Church. Would it were 
directed to a higher, grander, truer, nobler work! 

Iam deeply interested in brother Lucifers botanical 
researches. His familiarity with botanical terms and knowl- 
edge of, vegetable life awakened my former interest in this 
pleasing and instructive department of science, as only the 
pure and good find delight in the pursuit of the true and 
beautiful. Herein we have another proof of the high tone and 
lofty nature of our most worthy brother. . 

Prayiag the coming of another leisure day for reading 
Tun TRUTE SEEKER, | fortify myself with patience. - 
Grace L. PARKHURST, 

; La HABPE, ILL., Ang. 14, 1878. 
. Fawn D, M. BENNETT: At a meeting of the friends :of 
Freethought held in this place Saturday, August 10th, it 
was decided to hold a mass meeting some time this fall, as 
early as speakers can be procured. It was also decided to 
have the meeting commence on Friday afternoon and hold 
over Sunday. We desire to obtain the services of at least 
two or three good speakers, Will you please give notice of 
the meeting, and request speakers to correspond with me, 

stating when their services can be had; also their terms, 

Yours truly. S. PALMER, 


MuLVILL, Picrou COUNTY, } 
Nova Scorta, July 23, 1878, 

Bro. Brennerr: When Joshua said to the sun, * Stand 
thou still,” [think that he had more power than God had, for 
the Bible says that the sun stood still, so when Joshua could 
stop the sun I think we all ought to do something to stop 
evil and help good along. We should have a copy of the 
“Champions of the Church.” Liberals and Christians 
should read such a grand and good book asitis. It is to 
be lamented that our friend of the Index has gone after 
Comstock and the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Abbot might have 
taken the lead instead of turning weak-kneed and going 
away aud letting brother Bennett take the lead, and worse 
than all that, trying to kick himdown. It is to be hoped 
your paper will still live for a thousapd years to come, I 
don’t intend. to say stop my paper as long as I can pay for 
it any time within the year. Times are very hard at 
present, If the Liberal brothers and sisters will let THE 
TRUTA SEEKER and brother Bennett die of want it will be 
the greatest loss that we could meet with. I am glad that 
you got out of Mr. Christian Comstock’s clutches, for I 
think that he intended to make a good supper on you and 
then to go off crowing to roost, as owls do when they catch 
a squirrel and eat it. If Comstock will come to Nova 
Scotia I will tell him where he can get some obscenity, but 
I will not warrant him whether he will find as much of it as 
-he wants or not, and about his getting back to New York, 
I know nothing of. Some of the Nova Scotian ladies 
would like to get hold of him round here. 

It is to be oped that Sara B. Chase will give Comstock 
what he has worked for so_that he will never turn his holy 
eye to 4 lady afterwards. Yours fraternally, 

JOHN ŠILLARS ARTHUR. 


MORRILL, KAN., Aug. 11, 1878.. 

Frrenp Bennetr: When I look through the “ Cham- 
pions-of the Church,” and read of the crueltieg, crimes, 
vices, and immoralities of the grossest kind, it makes me 
abhor the very name of Christianity. It should be read by 
every Christian to show them the kind of men that have 
built up and are building up their religion. Some put it on 
for a cloak to cover up their sins. Thousands of our busi- 
neas men support it, not because they believe it, but for 
policy, I know some ministers who don’t believe what 
they preach, but that is their living, and they would rather 
live a deceitful life than goto work ; and I dare say there 
are thousands more in the same boat, Christianity .is a 
living lie, a cancer on the body of.the civilized world, a 
great overcoat for all conceivable crimes that civilization is 
guilty of. The Church is the embodiment of everything 
that is mean, low, contemptible, and:cruel—the quintes- 
sence of nastiness. If they don’t believe it Jet them read its 
history and the lives of its champions. I would write more 
but I have not time now. Yours ever, J. W. Scorn. 


PRATT, ILL., August 7, 1878. 

FRIEND D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I notice an article 
headed “Courtesy in Discussion,” by B. F. Underwood. 
Your remarks are just what they should be, as I do not 
think Mr, Underwvod is a man that would go back on his 
word or principles. But I do think that he should say some- 
thing more definite in regard to your action in the Comstock 
petition, as he permitted an article to be published in The 
index with Mr. Abbot's remarks, conveying the idea that 
Underwood was opposed to you. This I do no believe, ‘Mr, 
Underwood believes in modification and you in repeal. I 
do not think Mr. Underwond believes you dishonest or in 
favor of obscenity, as the The Index charges you with being, 
and I think Mr. Underwood should say s0. How can Mr, 
Abbot or Mr, Underwood believe thut it is better not to 
repeal when such men as Heywood are fined and imprisoned 
—a man which they believe to be honest and free from any _ 
intent of obscenity | Were they put in the place of Hey- 
wood, would they not think that a law that was so indefinite 
as to send innocent men to prison had better be repealed ? 
At least, they should have the charity to admit that those 
who did favor repeal, like yourself, were honest; I believe 
Mr, Underwood thinks you are, and he should so state it 
through the papers. ‘ f . 

But Mr. Abbot, as I believe, is actuated by selfish motives 
and a jealousy of your growing favor as a journalist, T tell 
you, friend Bennett, I have heard only one sentiment ex- 
pressed in this neighborhood, and that is that you are right 
and Abbot wrong. Respectfully yours, 

JAMES M. PRATT. 


InsUSTICE, committed in this world, produces not fruit 
immediately, but, like the earth, in due season ; and ad- 
vancing by little and little, it eradicates the man who com- 


mitted it,— Menu. 
od 


GovERNMENTS, religion, property, books, are nothing but 
the scaffolding to build upa man. Earth holds up to her 


master no fruit but the finished man. —Humboldt. 


Tue intention of Nature, everywhere inanifest, is the per- 


fection of man.—A. J. ; E A 


Fear 


__ Ghee Beeker, August 24, 1878. 


Comatoek’s Dream. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF TOR- TO 
QUEMADA, THE TYRANT. OF THE INQUI- 
SITION, 4. D. 1482, AND PARAPHRASED 
FOR TRE BENEFIT OF ANTHONY. COM- 


STOCK, A. D. 1878. . ‘ 3 


.The night was dark, the hour was late; 
The fire burned low in the parlor grate; 
As, leaning back in his chair of state, 

Sat Tony, fast asleep. 


Y. M. Ç. A, friends had gone; he’d done his 
est, 
With tales of his victims, to please each 


guest, 
And now was taking a little rest, 
And snoring loud and deep. 


Ah, who shall say. but some conscience freak 


Had made his digestive organs weak, 

Or his gizzard was soured by some 
speech, 

Or obscene literature theme? . 


Or if ‘twas because he'd been handled so 


rough 


By papers that never would give him a puff, 
Or whether his perquisites wern't quite 


enough— = . 
But he dreamed s horrible dream. 


Released from the Y., M. ©. A. clap, 


He was back to his Connecticut home again, 
Aad with joy he gazed through the window- 


ane 
On scenes he used to roam. 
’Round there were men of Infidel race, 
All honest men with an unsearred face, 
So Tony felt quite out of place. 
While enjoying the scenes of home. 


When suddenly came an infernal din, 

As if walls and roof were tumbling in. 

With awful oath and devilish grin, 
Two demons strode the floor. 

The women shrieked with sore affright, 

The children cried with all their might, 

And all that could got out of sight 
Where’er they found a door. 


But Tony backed and kept aloof, 

For hig cowardly mind saw positive proof, 

In the barbéd tail and parted hoof, 

' Of the errand on which they came. 

‘Your business, gents?” spoke he in fear; 

Said one, ‘* I’m Obscene Agent here, 

Commissioned from the lower sphere— 
Apolyon is my name, 


“You are our prisoner, Tony!” “ What! an 


arrest! 
Why! what’s the charge? I cannot guess. 


But you must be cold in that summer dress; 


Just try some toddy, hot. 


There’s brandy, and water, and sugar—mix!” 
“All right,” says the devil; but, Tony, your 


tricks . 
Won't get you out of 


zour little fix. | 
We'll drink, then o 


we'll trot,” 


“ There is something wrong,” said C. ; ‘that’s 


- — plain. ; 
if I but could a hearing gain 
Suspicious facts I could explain 
And truth make clearly seen.” 
Then Comstock asked to see the writ, 
And to hear the charges preferred in it. 
But the devils went into a laughing ft, 
And said it was nothing ‘‘ obscene.” 


. Tony was scared, but the devils were glad, 


Anda queer, sardonic laugh they had. 


‘© You've arrested the innocent here, my lad, 


Now we'll give.you a little back pay.” 
They looked like Tony much, in the face, 


Although, to be fair with the Comstock race, 


They certainly had a superior grace, 
And a much more courteous way. 


“u Never,” said they, ‘do we answer why, 
And even should you unwarily try 
A word or a note to a passer by, 
We'll double the load of pain. 
We are never by money or malice backed 
_ (A devil's word must be taken for fact); 
And should any prisoner stubbornly act, 
He never sees home again. 


Oh, tight and hard was that devil's grip, 

As he bade the prisoner close his lip, 

For he'd got to take a downward trip— 
Down to the shades below, 

Comstock naturally felt unwell, 


For he judged by the strong sulphureou: 


smell f i 
That they were taking bim down to hell, 
Where he didn’t want to gu. 


What he endured you may understand 

If you have Dante’s ‘‘ Dream ” at hand, 

But I’ve no adequate words at command 
To make his anguish known 

But ’mid that horrid smoke and din, 

He thought how mean a cuss he’d been; 

And swore if he ever got ont again 

` He'd let Infidels alone. : 


. “J gee I have made 4 great mistake, 
But when I leave this fiery lake 
J won't do it again for Jesus’ sake— 
_ Or any other. man.” 
And Tony guashed his teeth in hell, 
In pain and anguish he did yell, 


For there’s none to arrest in that bottomless 


well, 
No ‘‘ obscene" men are damned. 


‘Twas raining hard; with 


' In fear and wonder he awoke, 
And terror shook his bones. 


He thought of the pangs of the innocent, 
risons and Tombs and dungeons sent; | 


To 
Of Train, of Foote, of Hall, of 
_ Of Heywood, Bennett _ Jones, 


Buffale, N. F. 


ant, 


Bennett 


y 


a thunder stroke, 
The nightmare dream of Comstock broke; 


- Épaàr M; BELLON. 
cona ct bos POY Ds donot 


Lines . : Many dawns have not yet dawned for us, 
: Peres f Let us live in them also, O Varuna. 
A BEY, WHO PRETENDED TO ‘WRITE FROM : : 
OLOUD (FLOATING OVER MY HOME) WHITHER 
THE MUSES HAD TAKEN HIM, 

BY MBS, E. D. SLENEEB. 


Highly bonored am I, with a letter from the 


me eyil, p 
Be he a companion or a friend, O King, 


wolf, : 
Protect us, Varuna, from all these. 


sky, ` i i 4 
| From regions above, where God is " all love,” 
And the pure angels sing hozannas to their 
King, : 5 
And people wear feathers, in all sorts of weath- 


aaa dame a_l 
[From the Boston Investigator). 


A Letter from E. H. Heywood. 


{ CELL 62, Tuk JAIL, DEDHAM, 
Au 1,1878, Y.L.6. ` : 


ers; i 
A " eloud ” for their sdat, O1 it cannot be beat, 
8o nicely it reads, while the fancy it feeds. - 

But alas! for poor me, I’m blind, and can’t see 
How the muses could bring this wonderful 


thing ae DEAR MR. Seaver: Our precious home, 
To happen alone to Bertie S, Stone; . with all its sacred ‘associations, went under 
For monen he's & preacher, perhaps & greet | the auctioneer'a hammer on the 26th ult., 
`: ‘i teachár, 


Way favored shonid:he of all mortals be, and was sold to my brother, S. R. Heywood. 


Thus lifted up high to a seat in the sky ? 

Where he can look down, on Infidels frown, 

And shout in their ear," Tis evident and clear 

That there is a God, who holds a big rod - 

All soaking in pickle, our riba well to tickle.” 

But shout till thee’s hoarae, ’tis a matter of 
courae ; ae 

That preachers shouid preach, and myths they 
should teach; . k 

Make Bible commands the law ‘of the lands; 

And the doctrine, too, be it false or true, ` 

It matters no whit, they care nota bit 

So.long as the pay comes day after day; ~ 

Whether Gods three, or only one there be; 

If sons they have any, or ever s0 many; 

If a deyil or two, a black or a blue; 

A paradise high, aloft in the sky; 

A hell deep and dire, where men live in fire; 

And devils will broil in sulphur and oii, 

Man, woman, and child, to prove a God mild, 

And gentle and kind, and of mereiful mind. 

All these things they tell, and love much. to 
dwell ; 

On theories grand, of a bright summer land 

Where the pious shall live, who unto them give 

Their silver and gold, uncounted, untold, 

The pleasures of earth, they deem of no worth; 

Yet led by the time, for dollars and dime, ` 

‘In heaven,” they cry, ‘Put your treasure on 

: high.” 

But they carefully strive, while they are alive, 

To get all they’re able to furnish their table, 

For the fat oily spirit enjoys the rich feast 

Of bread, pies. and cakes which thegood house- 
wife bakes. i 

And above all the rest, the soft, tender breast 

Of young spring chickens, with accompanying 

. fixings.: i 

So, Bertie, you see, ’tis plain now to me, 

-Whileso closely thee clings to these holy things, 

And hesitates long to speak of the wrong 

Whloh the church of Snowville, upon yonder 

ill, 

Has heaped upon me, by saying that thee 

Has demoralized been, and Indoctrined with 
sin ` > ty A 

By reading, and talking, and sitting. and walk- 


ing 
With us Infidels, who ignore «ll heils, 
And heavens beside, where preachers do ride 
On e cloud’s silver sheen, in the blue empyrean. 
O hasten to tell, that the doctrine of hell, 
And the “anger of God,” and his“ chastening 
= rod i 


less! I do not wish to trouble your readers 
with my:persoual matters, but as you kindly 
printed my letter of July 24th, I ought to 
state some further facts that all may judge 
impartially, 

Recognizing the justice of my. brother’s 

desire that the house be open for boarders 
` | this season and earn the usual amount need- 
-ed to pay interest money, I asked him or his 
representative to go in, use all of our outfit 
on his own terms, only requesting that Mrs, 
H. and our children be permitted a room or 
two.to stay in while our affairs could be 
closed up in a way to promote the best in- 
terests of all concerned. Yet he refused to 
grant my request, because, as he said, his 
family and other Worcester people would 
not wish to come there to board’ if persons 
holding such principles as Mrs. Heywood 
and I do were even on the premises, Those 
who think the age of persecution past can 
see in this case how cruel and even savage 
one brother can ‘be to another brother’s fam- 
ily in distress when the main provocation is 
merely a difference of opinion on religious 
‘and social questions! Itis an eviction that 
might be expected of an English landlord in 
Ireland, but which rarely occurs in these 
States. 

My brother has been very kind to me 
heretofore, and incurred heavy pecuniary 
obligations in my behalf. He employed no 
by-bidders, the sale was otherwise open and 
fair, and he allows my friends sixty days to 
redeem the estate; but he asks an advance 
of $1,700 above what he paid, and has thrust 
my family into the street, even though the 
house is likely to stand empty till next sum- 
mer, I can cheerfully bear persecution, even 
the torture of imprisonment for my belief ; 
but this treatment of my family (when I am 
forbidden to be with them or help them) 
by one who I had a natural right to suppose 
Are fables 80 old. they muat not betold would be friendly to them in a crisis like 


By skeptic or doubter, or any come-outer, ‘|this causes me sad days and sleepless 
For such simple truths even the tenderest nights. ' 


youths ; r l 
Must seethrough at once, orbs written dunce.” However, I know friends will not see them 
suffer. It has been my good fortune, for 


Pig not in the skies that man’s duty lies, 
So thy cloudy seat leave and preach and believe | thirteen years, to share a home with a wo. 
That matter alone is ali the God known, - man who now would rather go’ with our 
And to do right will make our life bright. precious children (Vesta Vernon, nine years, 
and Hermes Sidney, four years old) to the 
poor-house and stay there during my two 
years’ incarceration, than have me retract 
one word I have conscientiously published, 
or yield one iota of the citizen’s right to 
freedom of conscience and speech, of the 
press, and the mails, now invaded but not 
conquered in my person, 


Hindoo Prayers. 


Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house 
of earth, 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 


IiImove along trembling, like a cloud blown 
by the wind, 
Have mercy, Almighty, have merey! 


Through want of strength, thou strong and 
bright God, have I gone astray, 


and generous explanations of my views on 
Have merey, Almighty, have mercy! 


Freelove.. I agree almost entirely with 
what you have said, and will write some- 
thing for the Investigator on those points 
soon. It will be well for High-Chureh * cul- 
.| turists’ to ‘go’ slow ” in the use of adjec- 
tives regarding my theories until they show 
a more intelligent comprehension of them. 
No issue was ever broached in reform 
so irresistible in logic and in fact as the 

Freelove issue. I would like much ‘to 
Thea ee Do the source of thy law. O ) be at the Faneuil Hall meeting to-night, but 
-| Let not the thread be cut, while I weave my |1 suppose Sheriff Wood will not: let me 


Thirst came upon thy worshippers, though 
standing in the midst of water, 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 


“Whenever we men, O Varuna, 

Commit an offense before the heavenly host; 

Whenever we break thy law through thought- 
lesaness, 

Panish us not, O God, for that offense! 


Loosen my sin from me, like a fetter, 


prayer, j {|come!. He is a very kind, humane, and 
Let ai the frame of my work perish before its | sentlemanly officer, as indeed all my other 
me. . . : 


keepers are, 


Drive away terror from me, O.Varuna; _ With profound gratitude to you and Mr. 


Be gracious to me righteous King! 

Undo my sin, like the rope of a calf, 

For away from thee I am not master of atwink- | for Liberty, I am ever yours to serve it, 
ling of the eye. - Pel, ‘EB. H. Heywoop, 


- . The Champions of the Church. 


Do not hurt us with thy weapons, O Varuna, 

Which, when thou wishest it the evil doer would 
do. 

May we not go into exile from light: 


Destroy the enemies well, that we may live. | jisher, D. M. Bennett, a large and. valuable 


We shall offer praise to thee, O.high-born God, | octavo: volume-of 1120 pages with: the:above 


As formerly, so now and forever! ae ttle. *Champit ‘ of 
For on thee, O unconquerable God, are found- title. -The “Championa of the Church,” of 


ed, p 

As on a rock, the unchangeable laws. - from the reputed founder of Obristlanity to 
...{ the present time, Here we have. correct 
„į history of the distinguished ornements and 
diabolical characters that-have upheld the 


Sond away from mie my own‘sing, 


‘And may I not suffer for what others he 


He who, while I was trembling in sleep, wished 
The thief also- who wishes to injure us, or the 


—From Max Muller's Translation ofthe Rig Veda, 


To-day my family are houseless and penni- 


Many thanks for your timely, intelligent,’ 


Mendum for your noble and manifold deeds |. 


. We have received from the euthor and pub- 


course; includes all the: eminent Christians | 


Church for sixteen centuries. Here, too, is 
given a full history of the Inquisition, and 
the fearful and bloody wars which were 
waged by Christianity to help spread its rule. 
Also a full history of Jesuitism for three 
centuries, and also over 100 pages are devot- 
ed to the no less hellish erimes and cruelties 
of that distinguished saint, Anthony Com- 
stock. The- main purpose of this valuable 
work is to give briefly but succinctly an 
authentic history of the eruelties and perse- 
cutions practiced by distinguished leaders of 
the Christian Church inthe past. While the 
author claims little for originality, yet he 
does claim that his work is entirely accurate, 
true without exaggeration, and although it 
iş unfortunate for so-called Christianity that 
its reputed fou.ders and leaders rest under 
such a cloud of mysticism and uncertainty, 
yetthe sole aim of the author has been to state 
absolute historical facts, No idea of the real 
worth of this great work can be given, Its 
1120 large; pages contain in one volume & his- 
tory of all the principal. characters, whose 
acts it truthfully records., Beginning with 
Jesus, his miracles, etc., it gives also all that 
is known as to the Evangelists, numerous 
saints, Constantine, St. Augustine, Gregory, 


1 Boniface, Charlemagne, and others, includ- 


ing the human hyena Torquemada, who 
burnt 12,000 persons alive for the good of 
the Church. Calvin, Knox, and others, have 
due attention. Over 800 illustrations are 
given of the crimes of so-called Christian 
ministers, and the volume is fitly concluded 
with a full history of the crimes, outrages, 
and perjuries of Anthony Comstock, who is 
shown to be a fit companion of the other 
bloodthirsty villains of whom this work 
treats. We repeat, no notice can do justice to 
this invaluable volume. Itis a record of ab- 
solute historical facts, and those who would 
kaow what the early Church was, in fact, 
what it is to-day, should secure this book. 
Of course the churchmen Will not indorse it, 
but to the thinking person, who would know 
what the Church was and is, the book will be 
desirable. We trust it will have a large sale, 
as ic certainly deserves. The work is finely 
printed, contains a fine steel portrait of the 
author, 1,120 large octavo pages, and yet will 
be sent free anywhere, in fine cloth binding, 
only $8; leather, $4; morocco, gilt, $4,50. 
Address D. M. Bennett, publisher, 141 8th 
street, New York, or it may be ordered from ` 
this office. —The Star Spangled Banner. 


AGOOD PLAN. 


- man f 

P The best and most popular plan for operating stocks Is that 

of combining capital of various sums, or pooling orders 

thousands of customers Operating them™as one 

are issued, which has heen 

made so successful by the firm of Messrs, LAWRENCE & 

ee Bankers. 85, Hxchaugerlace, kak ¥., th t 
Wi e 


: an e g 
gest. operator. For example, within a month 
you made $2,000 upon an investment of $100, upon Ate the 
‘ould Be $600.. An investment of $10 would pay 
-5 per cent, durin An investment 
3 10 per cent.; an 


, making 5 p 
of $100 would pd $1,000 pro 
profit, making 5 per 
-cents And 20 On, according to the market, The firm's cir 
cular exp! everything. The editor of the Brooklyn 
Journal says: ‘The very satisfactory results made in 
these combinations by friends led us to order 20 shares, and 
atthe final result we made a clear profit of $101.25 after 
deducting all commissions and our original Investment, 
The firm ls in every respect worthy of the utmost con- 
Adence. Send for their explanatory circular.” Mr. H, F. 
Giddings has kindly tendered the firm his experience over 
bis signature, as in no event would they use any of their 
customers*names without such suthority z, oy 
een ~o PHILADELPHIA, Pa. June 20, 1878. 
Lawnencr & Co., 65 Excbange Plice. Dear Sire: Your 
favor containing your check for 1.87608 at hand for which 
itbank you, as it Is in excess of what I expected. Asto 
your Fequest for an expression in writing irom me, 1 
cheerfully say that the above result is very satisfactory, 
-and I beileve I can safely recommend your combined syatem 
to everybody, And further. more, I would ‘say that I 
first saw your advertisement inn N.Y. paper, snd sent for 
. one of Pour circulars, on receipt of which, ag you know, I 
remitted you $800 for 800 shares in Class C in one of your 
comb’ ms, and dy return mail received your certificate 
for the some, and during the month received five notices 
of purchases and sales‘of different stocks, in ail amounting 
to 434 per cent., or $1,275 profit on my. 300. shares, after 
deducting your commissions of $198.37, leaving me a net 
rofit of $1,076.69 over and above nfy investment of $300. 


ours truly, 
H F.GIDDINGS, 
837 Areh Street, Pblladetphia, Pa. ' 
An article in, Frank Leslie's Ulustrated Newspaper, 
under date of June 29, 1878, 


can 


, says: “ The reports of fabuloia 
zed to numerous parties by this plan Jed us to 
vestigate the matter, closely. The system ls based om 
gafe business principles, and 1s the only method. by which 
targe operators attain their greatest success. ‘The pools in 
which their customers are interested are placed On an 
equality inevery respect with the leaders of the atreet. As 
the firm's whole interest Hea in thelr 


details, to an besut, One of their old customers, who 
e A in ‘one of theae combinationa, after recaly- 


Co., 55. Exchange Place, that seems 

‘pletely, The reports of numerous ‘parties who have made 

large sums of moner by this plan, has led us to investi 

. the matter, and we tbe rumors are based on facts. ey 
are also large dealera in all dindsofbonds,, a” 
Their circular js truthful and instructive,” send for it, 


“THE UNKNOWN COD. 
A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
. NEW YORK LIBERAL CLUB, 
-= “DECEMBER, 20, 1877... _ 
-= By James W. Stillman. 
i A PRONOUNCED AND ABLE PRODUCTION, 
Price 15 conta, For fale at this: Ofig. 


The Tnit) Seker, August M, 1878, 
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Just Published in Book Form. 


THE ETHICS 
SPIRITUALISM: 


A 8Y8TEM OF 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


. Founded on Evolution and Continuity 
of Man’s Existence beyond 
the Grave. 
By HUDSON TUTTLE, 
AUTHOR OF | 
“Arcana of Nature,” “Antiquity of 
Man,” “Career of the God-Idea 
in History,’ “Career af Re- 
gious Ideas,” “Arcana 
of Spiritualism,” 
etc., ete. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST COMPRISES SOME OF THE 
PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS TREATED: 


The Individual ; the Genesis and Evo- 
lution of Spirit; The Laws of Moral 
e Government; Analysis of Mind 


in reference to Ethics; The Appe-| 


tite; The Propensities ; Love; Wis- 
dom; Consideration of Rights of the 
Individual, of Society; Consideration 
of Duties and Obligations; Duties of 
the Individual; To God; Of Self- 
Culture; Duties of Society ; Mar- 
riage, its Foundation and Responsi- 
bility. 

in tee. colunn of the Kelio Phitosophaca 

Journal, was widely noticed and commended 


by the publie and the press. From the various 

published notices we quote afew as follows: 
“Contains matter of much interest to Lib 

minds,”—Pequabuck Valley Gazette, eral 


“Hudson Tuttle’s Ethics of Spiritualism, 
baing published in the Religio- Philosophical 
Journ À is alone worth the subseription price 

t 


to that journal. When Hudson Tuttle writes he 
says Something.” Spiritual Scientist. 


, .. “ Wo congratulate our brother of Chicago 
on his securing these valuable contributions, 
No one is better qualified to treat the subjectin- 
tuitiyely and philosophically.” , . 
of Light. 

. . “Such a work has long been needed, and 
never more 80 than at tkis time. . . . To ma 
the crowning glory of Spiritualism is its eth- 
ical system, its pure and perfect code of mar- 


Banner 


FO am profoundly grateful 3 
itera thay he has undertaken the work. to Mr 
— Wm, F. Coleman. 


si This abject should have peen bisa 
8, ren ¥y some of ou 

eu ed but it may be for the best that it has baar 

comparatively neglected. and the duty left to 

him of presenting it ip bis unequaled way. seh 

— Eugene » M.D., author o. imitiv 

Chriuianily and Modern Spiritualism. 0e 


“T have just read your announcement con- 
cerning the series of articles you will goon ba- 
gin to publish from the ever-active and thor- 
oughly honest pen of Brother Hudson Tuttie. 
He ia a farmer, and knows howto plow and sow 
and reap; a arade-grower. and can discrimi- 
nate between good and bad fruit. He writes 
from the fulness of the spirit, and therefore he 
constantly rises above the clouds of material- 
ism. He ts no sophist, no hair-splitting apolo- 
gist for the loose practices of mankind, and so 
you may look for the highest and most philo- 
sophical statement of the morality from his 
faithful pen; and the comfort is great when one 
reflects and knows to a certainty that Hudson 
Tuttle is no hypocrite, and hence is always per- 
sonally a8 good as his written word,”—Anarew 

ackson Davis. 

. . “The questions he proposes to anawer 
are important and concern us all,and no writer 

- is better qualified to enlighten the world on 
thesa topics. I congratulate you on being able 
to secure the services of this inspired philoso- 
pher.” ... « — Warren Sumner Barlow, author 
of The Voices. 


The author has steadily aimed to bring his 
‘work within the smallest possible cotapass, and 
has most admirably succeeded. Though the 
subjects treated are of the highest importance, 
Mr. Tuttle has restrained every disposition to 
dilate upon them, and has thus condensed the 
book into one hundred and sixty pages. The 
book is well printed on heavy paper, and alto- 
gethor is a work that every Spiritualist and Lib- 
eralist should own, - 


12m0, Cloth, 160 pp. Price, in cloth, 60 
cents ; Pamphlet, 40 cents. 


*,* For sale, wholesale and retail, by the Pub- 
lishers, The RELIGIO.PaTLosoPHIcAL PUBLISH. 
ina Hovss, Chicago. an 


ponen 
LAURA KENDRICK 
Will accept calls to lecture on the following 
subjects: 
. Publicans and sinners, 
- Mhe Higher Law. 
fhe Women of the French Revolution. 
Love end Marriage. 
The Pulpit and the Stage. 
The Labor Problem in California, 
Free Love: What itis and what it is not. 
mhe Secret of Power. 
Blizabeth Barrett Browning the Radical. 
Btumbling Blocks. 
Great Men. 


ie sorters 
; a 8un A : 
Fashionable Religion and Morals. 
The Coming Woman. 
A New Reading of añ old Text. 
Address LAURA KENDRICK. 
sitt 429 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Matrimonial, 
A good-looking and highly educated young 


‘man, in moderate circumstances, and now at}: 


- hias profession, wishes to correspond with an 
honest and rarpoeta e -Jady;. with a view. to 
marean O "EGR Bova iteaon. 
tog A hy ay Bigs i on,” 
At ‘Ingham Op., Mich, 


Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
THE 


Law of Population, 


ITS CONSEQUENCES 
AND 5 


Its Bearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals. 


BY ANNIE BESANT. 


A Scientific and Medical Work every way 
Auperlor to any similar. The medical diree- 
tions are easy, plain, explicit, though chaste 
and delicate, Adapted to the wants of the mar- 
ried, and to the consideration of allmature per- 
sons, a3 it points out the only feasible escape 
from the evils of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage. This is the work for which the 
eloquent author is now suffering persecution 
in England. It is not the " Fruits of Philoso- 

ny,” but is more modern and and every way 


etter, 
“TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIS- 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN BTIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, 

IN THE HOPE 
THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE THIS ESSAY,” 

Authorized American_from the 25th thou- 


sand English edition. In limp cloth. %5 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 


ALSO NOW READY. 


The Fruits of Christianity, - - 10cents 

Constructive Rationalism, =- - 6 

On Eternal Torture, - =- - - 10 f 

The True Basis of Morality, - 10 
Published by ASA K. BUTTS, 


Raprcan FREETHOUGHT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
19 Dey Street, N. Y 
CURED WITH- 


OUT THE KNIFE 
OR PAIN, ard posi- 


tively guaranteed, by Prov. 
J. M. Donmmns, EAN 
Av., N. Y. Book sent free. 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- | XVI 


ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 16 cts, 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVI. in- 
clusive.. Written in thet” times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12mo. 
Pull.clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man. A Work almost without a 
ger in the world. On full, bold type. iamo. 
aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type, 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth. 60 cents. 
A 


THE AGH OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHEGIES, Full, bold type 
lamo. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


late. 122mo0. Composed of the “Age of Reas: 

R Examination of the Prophecies,” 4 to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” "An Essay 
ete. 


on Dreams,” “Of the Religion of Deism,” 
Paine. 


ete., with a fife and fine steel portrait of 
Cloth. $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE'S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition, the cheppeat and best 
ever sold, Oontaining a Life of alne, hig O- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS -—* Common Sense,” “ The 
Crisis,” "Rights of Man ”— hig THEOLOGIOAL 
Waritinas—"Age of Reason,” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” Repl 
Gaff,” “ Letter to Mr. rekine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism”—all in one large volume, 
cGrown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SEXEER LIBRAR 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine. 
colored leather, red Surnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
roeco. gilt edges, $4,50, 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalvin 
Blanchard. 12mo. Large, clear tyre. with a fine 
ate! portrait of pain. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
6 cents, ublis. y 
D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st., New York. 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Btomach, Liver or Kidney Diseases, 
Weakness, &c, 26 centa per bottle, Incurable 
eases solicited and cured or money refunded. 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail. Sample bottle, circular, and _26t5 
Advice Free, 66 W. Fourth St., N. Y 


LAW OF SEX. 
Discovery of a German Scientist. 


Stamp for circular, 
t30 Lock-box 61, Vineland, N. J. 


Lake View Hotel, 
AT WATKINS, N. Y. 


Beautifully situated on an eminence over- 
looking Watkins viliage and 


Seneca Lake, 


and but five minutes’ walk from the wonder- 
ful and world-renowned 


Watkins Glen. 


This house is replete with every comfort and 


luxury demanded by the modern tourist, and |. 


will accommodate abont two hundred guests. 
It chalienges comparison with any summer 
resort hotel in the the country—large rooma, 
high ceilings and thorough vent!lation—pure 
spring water and gas throughout—hot and cold 
bath—telegraph office in the house—extensive 
grounds, with groves. and evergreen forest 
trees, and scenic attractions unsurpassed 
thecountry, —-. - 


> The Tables 


Will be supplied with the choicest substantiale : 


| and delicacies the markets afford. ::Terme 32.00 | prices.. z 
er day to visitors at the Watktne’ Liberal Qon- os D: M, BENNETT, Poi er. 
Don WILLIAM KRNWAED Proprietor, EREE ate MoN fork, 


Creed of Christendom; 


Author of " Enigmas of Life,” “ Itterary and 


One vol. 


ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
a ence said: * Why do not the bishops answer 

r. 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliast 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennel), which, in various respects, had 
merit; but Mr. 
advantage of access to many able 


complete on all sides; to ft one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Obris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Sigce bishops, deans, learned canons, 


«| trine of Inspiration. Ohapter II[.—Authorship 


| Prophecies. ‘Chapter V.—Theism of the Jews 


y to the Bishop of Llan- in th 


ER Y, 
Oloth, $3.00: | Bood 


We SROUGHTONS, A t 
VISORATING 


the diseases which he claims to 
chronic and sexual complaints. 
ful skill and success are bringin 
dreds of cases weakly, by letter an 
from all over the United States. 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 


land. A k of profound research. and just 
the thing for enquiring. thinking people. he. 
lengthy and able article on 


fy | is worth four times the price of the work. 


the 
the price. 
seen elit edges. 94°50., Pent Dym 


THE 


Its Foundation Contrasted. with 
its Superstructure, 


BY W. R. GREG, 


Social Judgmenis,” &c. 


Crown, 8vo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 


Greeg’s Creed of Christendom? They are 


reat. 
Greg. coming later, had the 
German re- 
searches, and hig work continues the most 


and academie divines 
so thorough, clear, and learned. treatise. 
which has been so long before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical argument— occupying precisely the 
ground which English académicians: have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F, W. 
Newman, on “ The New Christology,” in Forte 
nightly Review). 


o not reply formally to 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction to third edition. Preface tothe 
first edition. The Creed of Ohristenddm. 
Ohapter I—Inspiration of the Soriptures, 
Ohapter IIl.—Modern Modifications of the Dog- 


and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old 
Testament Canon Generally. Ohapter [V.—The 


mpure and Progressive. Obapter VI.—Origin 

of the Gospels. Chapter VII—Fidelity of the 
Gospel History—Nature and Limits. Ohapter 
VItL—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 
—Matthew. Chapter IX.—Same subject con- 
tinned—Mark and Luke. ‘Chapter X.—Same 
subject continued—Gosgpe! .or John. Chapter 
XI.—Results of the Foregoing Criticism.— 
Chapter XII.—The Limits of Apostolice Wisdom 
and Authority, Chapter XIIL ~ Miracles, 
Y.—Resurrection of Jesus: Obapter 


a. 
Price of this complete edition, $1,50, Price of 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A jong series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offered up at THE 
TEUTA SEEKER Office by its 
devout editor. 


260 Dages,12 mo. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 76 cts. 


À 
me i eyy Gi 


The distinguished physician for al] PRIVATE 
OHRONIO and SEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age, The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
hes patients in every State of the Union and 
Ə British Provinces. Every reader of thie 


Who has any gffection of the Head, Throat, 
Lunes, Heart, Stomach,’ Liver, neys, er 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 


Neuralgio Difficuities, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
impurities, Tumors, Cancers. or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Hye or Har. 
are invited to write.to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, 80 that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can ayat 
themselves of his valuable servicas. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning médical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTEBNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of SPER- 
MATORRHGA and IMPOTENOY, as the result of 
self-abuge in youth and sexual excesses in ma. 
ure years, and other causes, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay, 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual ers, Btt., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL BEM. 
EDY for 1,100 cases Without & failure to cura in 
a single case. and some of them were ina ter. 
ribly shattered condition; had been in the Jv 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fils: 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 
ddress, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey,, 
where Dr. R, P. Follows is permanently located, 
and obtain his ATE and other OIROULARS, 
with cures SWORN To, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented suecess in 
treating allthe disedses here named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL OASES. WRITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


(From the Rock Mountain Herald.) 


“ Dr. Fellows is a successful specialist for all 
re, such 8&8 
is wonder- 
him hun- 
otherwise, 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. © 


“JESUS CHRIST” 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
Pondon edition (2 vols.,,8vo.), and at one- 
oth, $3 00; Le or, M Di [0 


these 


‘| Nerves j 


Infidel Farmers and 


Mechanics 


Wanted for a Community. 
The adyertiser having an excellent farm of 120 


acres under cnitivation, one mile south of Ma- 
nassas, V; 
ticalfarmers and mechanics:who are Infidels. 
and wish to join him tn forming a community 
of united interests. None but those thoroughly 


a., desires to meet with several prag- 


impressed with the highest duties of commu- 
nity life need apply. Address 


DR. T. R. KINGET. 


3t Manassas, Va. 


Ozone Compound. 
NO GENERATOR NEEDED, 


Prevents and Cures Disease. 
Physicians and Hospitals supplied. 


25 and 50 cent and $1.00 packages. 
BRYANT & BRYANT, 
Lock Box 45, Vineland, N. J. 


at 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to DR. ANDREW STONE, Troy, X: 
Y..and obtain s large, highly-illuatrated boo 
on the system of tallzing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory o 
the ‘Sublime science of healing without medl 
. y 


BENNETT - TEED DISCUSSION, 


BETWEEN 
THE EDITOR OF " THE TRUTH SEEKER,” 
AND . 
OYRUS. ROMULUS R. TEED. 


Proposition.~Jeaus Obrist is not only Divine 
but is the Lord God. Oreator of Heaven and 
Earth. Teed affirming; Bennett denying. 

160 pp.,12m0. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Sold at this office. 


B5 to B20 Beith Bia Tao EES 


35 to 820 | 


COLD: worker can make $124 day at home, 
Costly outfit free, Address Taux & O0., 
ly? H Augusta, Maine. 

BGG oust treo E 
ree. H, 
land. Maine. 


_, Termsal 
White PBS 
ly? 
THE 


Resurrection of Jesus, 


BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price. 25 cents, For sale at this office 


_ The New Gospe of Heath. 


BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character, calculated to teach evary person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
cotics. - 519 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth. 
$2.50, postage 18 cents: paper, $1.26, postage 12 
cents. For sale at this ofice. tfso 


SEEKER. 19125 ae J. - XON. 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos. ` 


Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 
with A. HOOK. An interesting, amusing, and 
instructive Httle work. 

Price 25 canis Sold at this office 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 8 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES." 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous gnd sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Ohrist and Vicegerents of God— 

ho filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 

uring several centuries. The cheapest and 
most ‘popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten. friend styles it “rich, rare and racy,” 
278 DD. 12m0, Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 76 cents in cloth, 
Address D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth St., N. Y, 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW. 


A book that ought to bein the hands of evary 
young Woman and every young girl io the 


country. 
BY MARY J. 8TUDLEY. M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician, and Teacher of 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, 
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~ Gems of. Ghanght ee 


| Odis 5 amd Æ nas, 


JUSTICE is the virtue of rendering ovary. man’ 
; his dua.—Ariséotie, 


- Lazsor of head or labor of hand is needful 
; to health of mind and body.—F. W. Newman, 


Wary old people go back to their ehildhood, 
whatihings do they remember most?—Anon. 


Worx runs through the universe: it is the 


condition of permanence and growth.—John | 


Wise, 

“Ont knows very wall that in reducing ideals : 
to practice, great latitude of toleration | is need- 
ed.—Carlyle. 


WHEN men grow virtuous in their old age, 
they only make asacrifice to God of the devil’s 
leavings.—FPope, 

THe milk of human: kindness, like other 


milk/is very apt to turn sour when affected by 
moral thunder’ and lightning.—4nozn, 


Death is but a valet who after a bard ride } 


through bog and mud, takas off our dirty gar- 
ments and clothes us in purple and fine linan. 
—Anon, 

‘Wn are members of one great body. Nature 
planted in usa mutual love, and fitted us for 
Social life. We must consider that we were 
born for the good of the whole.— Seneca, 


GIVE me the storm and tempest of thought 
and action rather than the dead calm of ignor- 
ance and faith! Banish me from Eden when 
you will; but firat let me eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge,—ingersoll, 


| Waart do you remember about your mother 
thats gone? Not anything by which she was 
formally known to the world, but some pictura 
some scene of tenderness, some fragment sen- 
timent which lingers in your imaginations.— 
Anon, 


Ir is dangerous to gather flowers that grow 
onthe banks of the pit of-hell, for fear of fall- 
ing in. Yea, they which, play with tha devils 
rattles will be brought by degrees to wield his 
sword, and from making of sport,.they come to 
doing of mischief. — Fuller. ` 


Dora not the heart create—invent? Doth it 
notdream? Doth it not form its idol outof air? 
Goeth it not forth.into the future, to prophesy 
to itself? And, sooner or later, in aga or 
youth, doth it not wake itself at last, and- see 
how it hath wasted itself on follies?-Anon, 


` THE central pivot of the universé'is life, and 
around that pivot are circling individual 
atoms, each one of the countiess number imag- 
ining itself the only important and necessary 
link that keeps the great universal whole in 
upright, proper, and perpetual motion.-Lessie 
N, Goodell, 


Evesx schism is an idea; every scheme more 
or less new implies an idea mere or less origi- 
nal; every scheme proceeded with implies an 
idea vivid enough to prompt action; and every 
scheme which succeeds implies an idea so ac- 
curate and exhaustive that the results corre- 
spond with it.—Herbert Spencer, 


Iris idleness that creates impossibilities ; 
and where men care not to do a thing, they 
shelter themselves under a persuasion thatit 
cannot be done. The shortest and the surest 
way to prove & work possible, is strenuously to 
set about it; and no wonder if that proves it 
possible that for the most part makes it so, 
— Washington Irving. 


WHEN a great man, who has engrossed our 
thoughts, our conjectures, our homage, dies,a 
gap seems suddenly left in the world; a wheel 
in the mechanism of our own being appears 
abruptly still ; a portion of ourselves; and not 
our worst portion—for how many pure, high, 
generous sentiments it contains, dies with 
him,—Hugene Aram. 


WHEN one object passes away and is succeed~ 
ed by another, the cause of the disappearance 
and reproduction still remains, as it is an eter- 
nal operation; the powers of production, pre- 
servation, dissolution, and renovation reside 
in nature; they are attributes of nature; every 
thing is renewed in the bosom of death,— Epi- 
curs, 

To BE no better, no wiser, ne greater than 

the past is to be little, and foolish, and bad; it 
is to misapply noble means, to sacrifice glori- 
ous opportunities for the performance of sub- 
lime deeds, to become cumberers of the 
ground, We can and must transcend our pred- 
ecessora in thoir efforta to give joy, peace, and 
liberty to the world. William Lloyd Garrison. 


Ox the grave! the grave! It buries every 
error, covers every. defect, extinguishes every 
resentment. From its peaceful bosom spring 
nought but fond regrets and tender recollec- 
tions. Who can look down upon the grave, 
even of an enemy, without feeling a compune- 
tious throb that be should have warred with the 
poor handful of dust that lies mouldering be- 
neath him? Washington Irving. 


THe ignorant and unthinking have no idea 
beyond the present, the now and to-day: s0 
they say. *' Bat, drink, and be merry,” but as 


we trace the effect of moral and intellectual f 


culture upon the mind of the individual and of 
the race. we perceive & gradual evolution of 
that grender and higher nature which makes 
provision, for the future, which gathers and 
hoards up sustenance for the subsequent needs 
of body and mind. which looks forward tothe 
future welfare and happiness not only of self, 
put of the family and of the whole coming race, 
and builds and plans in consideration thereof. 
These wider and broader views increase and 
grow in proportion as we evolute from the 
plane of a lower into that of a higher eiviliza- 
tion.—Zimina D, Slenker, 


ri “Wren tem pted to anger,” 


“Now lt lame me.” S 


Norsrne tries the patience ofa man morethen 

to besitting on asofa in a dark. room with a 

| pretty girl, and be compelled to listen to her 
brother giving the history of a base-ball elub, 


Ons of the most disgusting things known isto 
have a vest which has not sufficient longitude 
to enable it to connect with the trousers below, 
especially when the shirt billoweth up between 
the two. . 


“Mr, PRESIDENT,” said a Buffalo Alderman, 
“T makes der motion as der new jail be built on 
der same spot as der old jail what’s now'stand ; 
dat saves dêr money for der land. I makes der. 
motion as der old jail shall not be pull down til! 
der new jailis built, so ve vili not be widout der 
jail.” 

COUGH DROPS BY JOSA BILtiNas, 


Bachelors are always a bragging of their 
freedom! Freedom to darn their own stockings 
aud poultice their own shins. I had rather be a 
widower onge in two years. regular, than to be 
a grunting, old, hair-dyed bachelor only for 
ninety days, 

Ambition to shine in everything is a gure way 
to put a man’s candle all out. 

Some people won’t believe anything they can’t 
prove; the things I can’t prove are ‘the very 
things I believe the most. 

Good examples among rulers are the best 
laws they can enact. 

One of the saddest sights of all to me is anold 
man, poor and deserted, whom I once knew liv- 
ing in ease and luxury. 

He who spends his younger days in dissipa- 
tion ig mortgaging himself to disease and pov- 
erty, two inexorable creditors, whe are certain 
to foreclose at last, and take possession of the 
premises, 

The world owes all its energies and refine- 
ment to luxurles—digging roots for breakfast | 54. 
and going, naked for clothes is the virtuous 
innocence of a lazy savage. 

Prudes are coquettes gone to seed. 

A dandy in love is in just about as bad a fix as 
a stick of molasses candy that has half melted. 

There is no good substitute for wisdom, but 
silence is’ thé best that has been discovered 
yet. 

There are lots of folks in this world who, 
rather than not’ find any fault at all, wouldn't | o 
hesitate to say to an angle-worm that his tail 
was altogether teo long for the rest of his 
body. 

A man who is good company tor himself is 
always good company for others, 

Cunning is too aptto outwit itself. The man 


who turned the boat over and got under it to | 72 


keep out of the rain was one of this kind. 

I haveseen men who had worn out their vices 
and supposed of course that they were living 
on their virtues. 


The man who dies the richest is thé one who |. 


leaves the least. here and takes the most with 

him. . i 

WILYUM’S WATERMILLON. 

Wilyum, come ’ere sir, kernegiate | 

Whut dat you got under dat box? 

I wants no circumfruncin’ now! Whut you say 
sir? Ain’t nuffin but rocks? 

Seems to me you is moughty particlar—pre- 
haps dey is of a new breed | 

T'lljiss take a look. Hil ef dat ain’t de cur’on- 
seat rock ever seed | 


You, 


I calls dat a plain watermillion, you scamp! an’. 
I knows whar it growed— 

Itcomed fom de Jimmerson cornfield, jis on 
tudder side o’ de road. 

You stola it, youiraskil! you stole it! I watched 
you f'om down.in de iot; 

An’ time I gits th’ough wid you, nigger, you 
won't eben be a grease spot! 


Tllfix you! Abe Lincoln! Abe Lincoln! go cut 
me a hick’ry! be quick! 

An’ cut me de toughest, too, sir, you kin find dis 
side o’ de crick! 

LTlllarn, you Wilyum Ike Pettus, to steal an’ lie, 
you young sinner, 

Diggracin’ yo’ ole Christian mammy, an’ makin 
her leave cookin’ dinner! 


Now, ain't you asham’d o’ yo’se’f, sir? La am 
. apham’d you's my son! . 
An’ de good old Recorderer Angel, 

asham’d, sir, o’ what you has done; 


he’s 


An’ he’s wroted it down up yonder, in burnin’ 


an’ great big letters, 
“One watermillion, stoled by Wilyum Isaac 
Pettus,” ` 


An’ whut do you s’pose Brudder Bascom, yo’ 
teacher at Sunday-school, À 

Would say, ef he knowed how awful you’s gres- 
sioned de Golden Rule? 

Boy! whar {s deraisin’ I gied you? Is you boun’ 
fur to bea black villiun? 

I’m s'prised dat a chile of yo'mammy would 
steal any man’s watermillion. 


An’ I'm gwine now to cut it right open, an’ you, 
sir, dhan’t have narry bite! 

Fur a boy who will steal watermillions~an’ 
right in de open day light— 

Ain’t—Lawdy! its GREEN} Abe Lincoln! Abe 

L-i-n-c-o-l-n! make ’as’e wi’ dat switch! ¥ 

Wel! atealin’ a g-r-e-e-n wa-ter-mil-lion! whe 

ever heerd tell of jis sich? 


Can’t tell when dey’s ripe? W’y thump um—an’ 
when dey go pank day is green; 

But when dey go punk, now you mind me, dey 
is ripe—an, dat’s jos whut I mean! 

An’ nex’ time you hook watermillions, «you 
heerd me, you ign’ant young hunki 

Ef you don’t wan’ta lickin’ all over, be sho’ dat 
dey all’li go " punk!” 

: — Courier-Journal, 


2 ; No, 
says a writer,.| 1 Diseuésion on Brayer D. M. Bennett and 
“breathe a prayer.’ Jes’ so, When you hap-. 
pen to stub your toe, for instances, murmur»: 
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alates and Clippings. 


War doesn’t the Pope issue a bull against the 
yellow fever? 


An Ohio woman died not long ago at the ad- 
vanced age of 117 yoars. 


Tux Christain Bulgarians continue to plun- 
der and outrage the Mussulmans. ` 


Ir is now proposed to issue irredeemable 
greenbacks to the amount of five hundred dol- 
lars for every man, woman, and child in the 
evuntry. 


Over one thousand applications have been 
made for positions in the New York Custom 
House since the advent of the new Collector, but 
there is only one vacancy. 


A MODERN Jesus Ohrist, named Lazzeretti, 
arose in Italy a few days ago and proclaimed 
himself prophet and king. He was promptly 
killed. Hoe had twelve apostles and three thou- 
sand followers at the time of his death. 


Tr is eighteen hundred and odd years since a 
Ohbristian gentlaman named Paul wrote to one 
Timothy, “I suffer not a woman to teach, or to 
usurp authority over the man, but to bein si- 
jence.” And now as many as twenty-nine wo- 
men are advertising in the Ohicago papers as 
conducting religious services and preaching 
on a single Sunday, 


Prox, Stawanzt of San Francisco puts forward 
this theory as to Why earthquakes have become 
rare inthat region: "At all seasons of the year 
there is vastly more moisture in the alr in the 
Atlantic States than in California, and I firmly 
Deliove that our overcharged coast is being 
constantly relieved of its plus electricity by the 
iron of the overland railway. and that Oalifor- 
nia eartahuakes are now appearing in the form 
of frightful tornadoes and electrical storms 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Somm time ago the religious press over- 
stocked a confiding public with cheap chromos 
as premiums. Then it took to dictionaries, 
which were much more costly than the chro- 
mos, and troublesome to send to the subscrib- 
ers. The rage this year is for watches, which 
are offered for subscriptions at prices so low 
as to make people wonder whether they are 
real watches or make-believe ones. stuffed 
with sawdust. A prodigious business is being 
transacted with these watches. - 


“Have you got your lesson to-day?” asked a 
Brooklyn Sunday-school teacher of a little 
maiden, whose head was bandaged in red flan- 
nel. " No. ma'am.” said the child. ' Well, then, 
have you got your catechism ?” “No, ma’am,” 
again answered the child. "Well, have you 
got your hymn?’ The child drawled out, 
“No, ma'am,” " Well, then, I'd like to know 
what you have got?” impatiently continued the 

teacher. " Please, ma’am, I've got the mumps,” 
` patiently responded the little unfortunate. 


Ir it sald that some of the Methodist Confer- 
ences are considering the matter, of insuring 
their own churches, instead of patronizing the 
insurance companies. They are led to this 
by the failure of some of the companies in 
which churches have been insured. The last 
thing a Conference ourht to do is to go into the 
earthly insurance business. If they confine 
themselves strictly to their legitimate line, the 
post mortem fire insurance business, even if 
not successful, we will never hear of their fail- 
ures, for“ Out of Hell there is no redemption.” 


Warrer Scorr loved to tell a story of a cer- 
tain Baronet who made himself the host of a 
number of Prosbyterian ministers, seven of 
whom were put into a capacious many-bedded 
room, where the butler had carefully provided 
for each a Bible and a bottle of beer. “My 
friend,” said one of the divines, addressing 
thig functionary, after a short general consul- 
tation, “you must know that the youngest 
member reads aloud a portion of Scripture to 
the rest ; only one Bible, therefore, is necessa- 
ry. So take away the other six, and in their 
place bring six more bottles of ale.” 


Jun DEED oF Two BRUTAL Monks. — Near 
Kief there is a monastery of the Russian 
Church. Several students, while walking with 
their professor, discovered the body of a girl of 
thirteen hanging to a tree. They succeeded in 
gutting the rope and applying restoratives be- 


fore life was extinct, but they were interrupted 
-in thir humane work by the monks of the in- 


stitution, wko declared that the girl had been 
put to death because she was possessed of a de- 
mon. Thestory goes that the child belonged to 
an honorable family, and that the monks had 
attempted to murder her after one of their 
number had subjected her to brutal treatment. 


THE people of Moscow declarethat theirgreat 
bell shalt never be pulled down from its glitter- 
ing steeple, where it reigns over all other 
church bells in the world. Its weight is 443,772 
pounds, while the other famous bells are light 
in comparison: St. Paul’s. London. 13,000 
pounds; Antwerp, 16,600; Oxford, 17,000; York, 
24,000; Montreal, 29,000; Rome, 19.000; Bruges, 
93,000; Cologne, 25,000; Erfurt, 30,000; English 
House of Parliament, 31,000; Vienna, 40,000; 
Novgorod, 69,000; Pekin, 136,000; Sens, 34,000; 
Moscow (its second), 141,000. The great bell of 
Moscow is 19 feet high and 64 feet round; its 
noise Is tremendous. 


Tue curate of a church near Kidderminster 
in England has been dismissed by the rector 
for presuming to wear during service a pair of 
trousers, the color of which was considered a 
violation of good taste. The people sympa- 
thize with the curate, and show their sympathy 
by declaring that they will present him with a 
testimonial. This should be a pair of trousers 
of just such color as it pleases him to wear. In 
this country black was formerly the universal 
garb of the clergymen, but now some are 80 
bold as to appear in the pulpit with apparel of 
various fashionable shades. Among the clergy 
of the Protestant Episeopal and the Oatholic 
churches the regulation style of dress contin- 
uesto prevail. The Baptists and Congregation- 
alists exercise the largest liberty as to costume 
and color. 


OnE of the surgeons With Admiral Hornby’s 
fleet inthe East, writes thus of the Bulgarian 
Christians, whom he calls “ the most lying, dis- 
honest, and bioodthirsty race under the sun:” 
“Teould not trust them with common food, for 
if I did not see them eut it they would sell it for 
grog: then, feeling brave, would steal some 
more. These orthodox Ghurch-goers are 80 
thoroughly bad in every way that it makes one 
have great sympathy with the Mohammedan 
contemptforthem. Ihope to go up to Phillip- 
opolis, Sophia, Orchanieh. and Plevna at the 
end of the month, but I know what I shall see; 
all the bad qualities of human nature in power, 
lust, murder, and plunder rampant, and the 
fairest portion of earth’s surface in the hands 
of the worst of its inhabitants, Several years’ 
service at different times in this country has 
removed the cloud from my eyes. which blinds 
the rabid Moscophils at home.” 


In a village graveyard in Lancashire, En- 
gland, an Episcopalian rector refused to read 
the burial service over the body of a child, hay- 
ing learned, after he reached the ground, that 
the child was unbaptized. There was consider- 
able excitement in the midst of which some- 
body started the hymn, ` Safe in the arms of 
Jesus,” in which the multitude joined lustily. 
The voice of the indignant rector was heard 
above the music of the hymn crying out, “It’s 
all hypocrisy; the child is lost.” This is ater- 
rible warning to parents. That poor, inno- 
cent child must roast and broil and stew and 
fry and sizzle all through the endless ages to 
come, andinan Episcopal hell, too. which, as all 
theological explorers and experts know, takes 
rank among the hottest and strictest of hells. 
By ail means, parents, have your little inno- 
cents baptized, even though you are compelied 
to beg or borrow or steal the money with which 
to pay the parson. 


FResTHINKER’s JUBILEE, — Next Thursday 
there isto bea convention of Freethinkersa at 
the town of Watkins, near which Watkins Glen 
is situated. Fred. Douglas, James Parton, Geo. 
W. Julian, and Elizur Wright are expected to 
address the meeting. We shali.be anxious to 
read the reports of the speeches made, for some 
clever, a few wise, and a good many funny 
things will be sure to be said. The principle of 
free. thinking is admirable, signifying, as it 
does, merely a freedom to think as one pleases. 
There is also a sense in which Freeiove is ad- 
mirable, though that is not the sense in which 
the word is generally employed. The legiti- 
mate and admirable meaning is freedom to love 
whom one chooses, provided, in doing se, he 
Wrongs no one else. However, the actual rea- 
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son why both Freethinkers and Freelovers are 
visited with so much and such severe criticism 
is because of the extravagance of their claims, 
and the outlandishness of their theories. Tak- 
ing them as a whole, they are not a well-bal- 
anced set. We do not demund that they shall be 
conservative, for if they were they would cease 
to think freely; but we do demand that the 
majority of them should have more of the bal- 
ance of common sense. Men and women of 
genius are to be found among them, but the 
common sense people are few.—Zelegram. 


THE following is the nauseating spesch of the 
leader of four beastly negroes who were hungin 
Donaldsonville, La.. for a peculiarly brutal 
murder. Itis aspecimen of the effects of cer- 
tain religious teachings which led the blackest 
criminals to look upon themselvés as martyrs, 
ready to be received into the arms of a forgiv- 
ing Savior: “Good morning. Welcome all. I 
came to tell you all to-day that God has done 
freed my soul, PI goon be upyonder. God has 
freed me from the greedy jaws of hell. Istand 
before you now. In a little while I will be sètting 
in my Father's kingdom. Fare you well, world 
—I'}] meet you all in heaven. Jesus is waiting 
for me now. I’m going to the land of God, 
where there’s no sickness, no trials, no back- 
biters. Last night when I went to rest Isaw a 
big crowd of 10,000,000 Indians, and right behind 
them 10,000,000 more of all colors and all na~ 
tions. I’m not guilty—I am not guilty; before 
my God I know nothing about that for which I 
am to suffar, I ain’t got time now to talk about 
it~I must talk about Jesus. I thank you all 
everybody, Weep and pray. all of you. and 
meet me in heaven.” 


At the dedication of a church, the other day 
the officiating clergyman expressed his belief 
that his deceased predecessor in the holy office 
of pastor was spiritually present. Why not 
bodily? The dead are fond of religious cere- 
monies of this character. At the consecration 
of a new convent near Tours, in the sixteenth 
century, all the nuns who had died in the old 
one grose and passed around the new edifice 
three times, chanting ahymn. This is related 
by Brabius. who seems to have risen from his 
own grave to relate it, for his account of it is 
dated 1583, whereas he died in 1567. When the 
church in which Oharlemagne was afterward 
buried (in the disearded sarcophagus of Au- 
gustus) was consecrated in 804 there were pres- 
ent 863 prelates of the Ohurch. (The world was 
not then afflicted with a famine of clergymen. 
It has not been since.) Twobishops of Tongres 
then arose from their graves at Maestritcht 
and attended the performance in orderto make 
the number of prelates equal to the number of 
days ina year. If you do not believe it, reader» 
you can easily satisfy yourself that a year has 
exactly 365 days. What more would you have? 
—The Argonaut, 


THe following conjugation of the verb “I 
dun,” as recited by Southern negroes, is given 
by Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston, in “ Aunt Hul- 
dah’s Scholars: 


PRESENT. 

I dun it. We uns dun it. 

You dun it. You uns dun it. 

He dun it. They uns dun it. 
IMPERFEOT, 

I dun dun it. We or us uns dun dun it. 


You uns dun dun it. 
They uns dun dun it, 


PERFECT, 
I gone dun dun ft. 

You gone dun dun it. 

He gone dun dun it. 

We or us uns gone dun dun it. 
You uns gone dun dun it, 
They uns gone dun dun it. 


You dun dun it, 
He dun dun it, 


FIRST FUTURE. 


I gwine dun it. 

You gwine dun it. 

He gwine dun it. z 
We or us uns gwine dun it. 

You uns gwine dun it. 

They uns gwine dun it. 


SECOND FUTURE. - 


I dun gwine dun it. 

You dun gwine dun it. 

He dun gwine dun it, 

Wo or us uns dun gwine dun it. 
You uns dun gwine dun it, 
They uns dun gwine dun it. 


— Gents of the Week. 


Tur Prince Imperial of Japan is dead, 
CHRISTINA, ex-Queen of Spain, died on the 224. 


Tar Pope’s negotiations with Germany have 
failed. pe 

SEVERAL New Jersey banks have refused to 
receive trade dollars at par. 

Tur Third Avenue Elevated Railroad of this 
city commenced business on Monday last. 

One thousand iron workers are on a strike 
in Philadelphia. Cause, reduction of wages. 


GENERAL GARIBALDI has written a letter de- 
nouncing Austria and Germany and approv- 
ing socialism. 


Venzzurna is having its regular annual reyo» 
lution. Revolutions alternate with earthquakes 
in that country. : 


THE weavers and winders in thirteen cotton 
wills at Radcliffe, England. are on a strike, and 
3,600 looms are idle. 


Two VIOLENT but harmless shooke of earth- 
quake were felt in parts of Germany on the 
morning of the 2¢th. : 


TuE Potter Committee are stili investigating 
the election frauds. The more they investigate 
the more it doesn’t smell good. 


ROBERT MITCHELL the poisoner. who was 
hung at Union Springs on the 28d, invited 
everybody to meet him in heaven. 


Tas workingmen of San Francisco do not 
give Beecher an enthusiastic reception. They 
remember his " Bread-and-Water ” sermon. 


THz revenue officers have had a battle with 
illicit distillers in Overton Co., Kentucky. One 
or two men were killed and several wounded. - 


Russia is endeavoring to negotiate a losn of 
238 millions of doliars. More trouble is appre- 
hended, this time between Russia and England. 


Work has been resumed on the Brooklyn 
Bridge after a cessation of a few days. It has 
Gost $9,000,000 to date, and is Httle more than half 
done. 

Tur Congressional Labor Oommittes are still 
in session in this elity, but no nearer a solution 
of the problem than when they commenced their 
labors. 


Ovr of five hundred workmen who went from 
this country to Brazil to work on the railroads . 
of that country, Only five are able to work, the 
rest being sick. ' 


Tux petition to Ben Butler. requesting him 
to run for Governor of Massachusetts, has 
fifty thousand signatures. He will probably 
accept the nomination. 


THREE negro murderers were hanged in Ben- 
nettsville, 8. 0.,cn the 23d. On the same day a 
negro was lynched at Shelbyville, Tenn., for 
ravishing a white woman. 


Tas Rey, Vosburgh, of Jersey City fame, has 
been requested to resign. Ho sw—decolares he 
will not. He will have to be gently carried down 


‘and out by his congregation. 


Tur Ottawa religious rioters are paying for 
their pious fun, The courts have taken a hand 
inthe game, and QOatholic and Orangeman go 
peacefully to prison side by side. y 


PrearTtes are at work in the West Indies. An 
American schooner was recently attacked near 
the island of Saona, driven ashore, and stripped 
of her cargo. The crew escaped. 


To-pay the United States Bankrupt law 
expires and State taws take its place. Hente- 
forth a man bankrupt in one State will be still 
held liable for his debts in another. 


Tre yellow fever is growing worse in tha 
Southern cities. Hundreds of new cases break. 
out every day. Even the nurses are fleeing 
from Granada in Terror, Three-fourths of the. 
inhabitants have left Memphis, and those.re- 
maining are being stricken down with the fe~ 
yer. Several oases are reported in Philadel. 
bhia, and the health officers are doing their best 
to prevent the spread of the terrible disease. 
In Vicksburg the suffering is. dreadful,.as the. 
trains have stopped running and supplies of 
‘food and medicine are shut off. Contributions 
of money for the relief of the sufferers are 
flowing in from all parts of the country, 
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Radical Romance. 


enter eer ati a p 
-The Darwins. 
-BY ELMINA D, SLENKER, 


| CHAPTER XII. 
Leaving the sorrowing, yet patiently resigned 


family of the Darwins to find solace for their loss in| 


clinging yet closer to the joys that still remained, and 
in building up little by little new shrines upon 
which to lay the sweet and holy offerings of love, 
we will now take up the thread of Jennie Martin’s 
web of life, and see whereunto it leads. She is one 
destined: by force of circumstances to live a varied 
and useful life, one full of duties, of work, and of 
blessing to her kind. As a wife and mother, she 
will never know the sweet, womanly joys and blisses, 
cares and anxieties that most of her sex accept as 
the only inevitable end for which they were created. 
But ‘as holy, natural, and happifying as the mar- 
ital relations are, it is not every woman’s duty 
to enter upon them; nor should the whole end of 
her girlish aims be directed to winning a companion 
for life. The great world has need of something 
more from woman than the mere duty of making 
a home happy for some man and rearing his chil- 
dren. The female element is needed throughout all 
the social, moral, intellectual, and governmental de- 
partments of our land, Woman is needed in the 
full vigor, enthusiasm, and magnetism of her youth- 
fulness. She is needed before she has spent her best 
days in brooding over a family of dependent little 
ones whom she can never rear as they should be, 
for the very reason that her own mother was too 
young, too immature, too unlearned to train her own 
mind into paths of knowledge, science, and true cul- 
ture. No woman can rear and train a family and 
educate them and herself at the same time, espe- 
cially if she has the thousand multifarious cares and 
duties of household labor to perform, as well as the 
family sewing, gardening, poultry-yard, etc., etc., to 
attend to. Of course our Jennie did not realize all 
this in its fullest sense, but when a mere girl she had 
read a few strong articles on woman’s rights, and 
they had so impressed her that she had learned 
even then to ignore the command that is so often 
hurled at poor overburdened mothers who so pite- 
ously beg for a rest from too frequent child-bearing 
(the holy word of God says to every one of his 
children, “Increase, multiply, and replenish the 
earth ”). 

Jennie having become convinced that she was now 
sufficiently well grounded in her new opinions to be 
able to give her father good reasons for holding 
them, wrote to him and in as gentle a manner as pos- 
sible informed him of her “fall from grace,” told 
him that the date of her doubts was from the after- 
noon when she had heard the conversation between 
Mr. Lusk and himself about the Cushites. She told 
him that her aunt Mary believed just as she did, 
and that they had been reading all the Liberal books 
they could get, all the best ones especially, and that 
her aunt had subscribed to Tan TRUTH SEEKER, an 
Infidel paper, and that she had now come to the 
conclusion that it was best to tell him, and to ask 
him to give her every argument in favor of religion 
that he could, so that if it was possible for her to 
ever believe again, he might be the one to win her 
back. She knew in her own mind that no one could 
ever make her believe any more in the old myths, 
fables, and traditions, but she thought that it would 
not fall with such a stunning force upon her father 
to know that she had become an Infidel if he could 
be made to think there was a chance of his arguing 
her out of her new opinions. She knew her father 
was a stern man, but a very just one. She knew it 
would be a hard and severe blow to him, but he 
must know it some time, and she preferred he should 
hear of it while away, rather than have him come 
home and talk with her face to face while the sorrow 
was strongest upon him. She had never willingly 
grieved him in all her life, and she felt that if she 
met his sad, sorrowing countenance as she told him 
of her Infidelity, it would be almost more than she 
could bear. She knew, too, she could write things 
she would not have the heart to say, and that they 
could both talk more freely on paper than they could 
- face to face. 

When her Jetter was done she read it to her aunt 
Mary, who pronounced it “very good,” and just 
what was the best to have been said. She sent it off 
and then waited with anxious impatience for the 
reply, and when it came she went to her room to 
read it, for she could not bear that even her dear 
aunt should witness her conflict of emotions as she 
perused what she felt would be a great burthen of 
sorrow and wailing from the innermost depths of the 
-good old man’s heart. 

She tremblingly tore off the envelope, and read ag 
follows : 

O My Dear, DARLING, UNFORTUNATE Carp! O! 
I’m miserable! What have I done that this horror 
should fall upon me in my old age? Canit be pos- 
sible that the God I have so long served, loved, and 
„worshiped has seat upon me this direful, awful, ter- 
rible affliction ? My child whom I have guarded as 


i the apple of my eye! my darling whom I have kept ' 


from all taint of unbelief! my, child! my own 
child! O how my heart throbs and.bèats:with an- 
guish for thee. What can I do? what can I say? 
O God! help thou me in this awful hour of su- 
premest woe! My soul is sick and faint within me. O 
Jennie, Jennie, beloved child, my darling dead wife, 
how could you so grieve, shock, and horrify me? 
For hours and hours after receiving your letter I sat 
as one stunned and dead. [have thought till thought 
was the direst agony ; I have revolved and revolved 
in my heart every argument I could think of. O! 
how can I convert you once more back to the pure, 
loving Gospel truths of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ? ©! have I lived to see my child deny her 
Creator and turn against her blessed Savior and Re- 
deemer? It cannot be. It is a dream, a delusion, a 
wicked snare of the devil to tempt me to ‘ curse God 
and die? It is all a hallucination, and I shall, I 
must, I will rouse myself from it. Am I 
awake? O, yes, it is not quite so bad as I feared. 
My child! my child ! I have just had such a horrid, 
horrid vision, and I believe God sent it as a warning 
to you. 

“Just as I had written the last word of the fore- 
going sentence, I dropped on my knees to pray to 
the Lord to help me say something that would turn 
you once more in his blessed ways, and suddenly I 
seemed to be standing on the brink of a great gulf of 
lurid darkness, of indescribable blackness, and yet 
somehow. illuminated with a death-like, corpse-like 
phosphorescence. I looked down into the fathomless 
abyss with a strange yearning, longing gaze, and all at 
once my eyes seemed to be touched with a supernat- 
ural magnetism, and I saw clearly, O such horrid 
sights, such woe unutterable that my pen could 
never, never describe it. Suffice it to say, that 
amidst all that foul, unseemly horde of earth’s foul- 
est offscouring I saw you, my child, my heart’s dar- 
ling, and all around you were the horrid, loathsome 
forms of drunken, lecherous, beastly, disgusting be- 
ings, too foul, too awful to be called men, and they 
were Caressing with their bloated lips and filthy 
hands your beautiful limbs and sweet mouth that no 
unholy touch had ever before profaned. O! never, 
never shall I forget the supreme agony that was im- 
printed upon your anguished, upturned face as your 
eyes met mine. You shrieked out in wild, implor- 
ing tones for me to save you. But alas! I was too 
infinitely distant from you to do aught but look 
and weep. It was too late! No power on earth 
or in heaven could save you. The die was cast. 
You had rejected the Savior, and now he had forever 
and forever forsaken you. You did not accept him 
when he was willing to listen to you, and now it was 
vain to plead and pray for mercy or to expect aid 
from God or man. Once more your anguished, 
pleading, terror-stricken voice fell upon my ear, 
thrilling my soul with a death-hke agony such as no 
mortal man could bear and live. I fell to the ground 
(or seemed to) as if shot by an unseen hand, and a 
merciful oblivion veiled all sights and sounds from 
my senses. 

“I think it must have been hours ere I came too, 
for I have no idea of the time as it passed from the 
moment of first getting your letter till I awoke from 
that sleep of apparent death. It was three o’clock 
in the afternoon when the letter came, and when I 
revived it was midnight and all was dark around me, 
I for a moment thought I had fallen into the horrid 
abyss that had apparently yawned at my feet, but 
as soon as I began to fully recover I saw by the glim- 
mer of a street-lamp through the half-closed blinds 
that I was really here in my room, and that all hope 
was not quite gone. O, my darling! what can I do, 
what can I say to help you at this fatal, fatal crisis ? 
Now, now, is the accepted time. O listen ere it is 
too late. O that you could see as I saw the awful 
fate that will surely be yours if you do not turn 
once more to the blessed Savior who suffered, bled, 
and died for you ! 

“ ‘Argue, how can I argue? What can I say that 
J have not said a thousand times over in the pulpit, 
as well as in the sacred sanctuary of home? Have 
we not read together God’s holy word and the lives 
and writings of all the holy fathers and the sainted 
martyrs, and of pious, good men who have given all 
for God and his cause? But Pl try. PHN do any- 
thing you ask, vain though I feel it would be. Write 
all you wish, pour out every Infidel argument you 
can, [il combat them one by one with the holy 
strength of a father’s love. PN pray to God and 
the blessed Redeemer to help me. I must, I will 
save you from the snares Satan has set for your 
soul. I would come home at once and pray with 
you, but my sister is not expected to live the week 
out. Iam her only brother, and she says she cannot 
part with me till death severs us. But I may be 
able to write something that will do you more good 
than even personal conversation will.” ` 

[ro BE conTINUED.] 


We TAKE the following notice of our friend, Mrs. Henri- 
etta Buckner, from the Parie North Texas. We are sure it is 
not too extravagant in her praise: 

The school advertisement of Mrs. Buckner will be found 
in another column. It is only necessary to announee that 
she will teach to insure a good school, Thereis no disguis- 


ing the fact that she is one of the very best. teachers in all 
the section, and it is-right that succéss should attend her 
labors. Her buildings are- an ornament to the city, and are 
a monument to her industry and enterprise. We are glad 
to know that Mra. Buckner is a fixture in this city, and trust 
that she may be long spared in-her field of usefulness. 


Srience and the Arts. 
The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 

CHAP, XII.—Continuzp. 


But the power of free locomotion, and hence, also, of 
active migration, is not confined to animals alone, but many 
plants likewise enjoy it. Many lower aquatic plants, 
especially the class of the Tangles (Algæ), swim about freely 
in the water in early life, like the lower animals just men- 
tioned, by means of a vibratile hairy coat, a vibrating whip, ` 
or a covering of tremulous fringes, and only at a later peri- 
od adhere to objects." Even in the case of many higher 
plants, which we designate-as creepers-and climbing plants, 
we may speak of active migration. Their elongated stalks 
and perennial roots creep or climb during their long process 
of growth to new positions, and by means of their wide- 
spread branches they acquire new habitations, to which 
they attach themselves by buds, and bring forth new colo- 
nies of individuals of their species. 

Influential as these active migratlons of most animals and 
many plants are, yet alone they would by no means be suffi- 
cient to explain the chorology of organisms, Passive migra- 
tions have ever been by far the more important, and of far 
greater influence, in the case of most plants and in that of 
many animals. Such passive changes of locality are produced 
by extremely numerous causes. Air and water in their eternal 
motion, wind and waves with their manifold currents, play 
the chief part. The wind in all places and at all times 
raises light organisms, small animals and plants, but espe- 
cially their young germs, animal eggs and plant seeds, and 
carries them far over land and seas. Where they fall into 
the water they are seized by currents or waves and carried 
to other places. Itis well known, from numerous exam- 
ples, how far in many cases trunks of trees, hard shelled 
fruits, and other not readily perishable portions of plants 
are Carried away from their original home by the course of 
rivers and by the currents of the sea. Trunks of palm trees 
from the West Indies are brought by the Gulf Stream to 
the British and Norwegian coasts. AJl large rivers bring 
down driftwood from the mountains, and frequently alpine 
plants are carried from their home at the source of the 
river into the plains, and even further, down to the sea, 
Frequently numerous inhabitants live between the roots of 
the plants thus carried down, and between the branches of 
the trees thus washed away there are various inhabitants 
which have to take part in the passive migration. The bark 
of the tree is covered with mosses, lichens, and parasitic 
insects. Other insects, spiders, etc., even small reptiles and 
mammals, are hidden within the hollow trunk or cling to 
the branches. In the earth adhering to the fibres of the 
roots, in the dust lying in the cracks of the bark, there are 
innumerable germs of smaller animals and plants. Now, if 
the trunk thus washed away lands safely on ẹ foreign shore 
or on a distant island, the guests who had to take part in 
the involuntary voyage can leave their boat and settle in the 
new country. A very remarkable kind of water-transport 
is formed by the floating icebergs which annually become 
loosened from the eternal ice of the Polar Sea. Although 
these cold regions are thinly peopled, yet many of their 
inhabitants, who were accidently upon an iceberg while it 
was becoming loosened, are carried away with it by the 
currents, and landed on warmer shores, In this manner, by 
means of loosened blocks of ice from the northern Polar 
Sea, often whole populations of small animals and plants 
have been carried to the northern shores of Europe and 
America. Nay, even polar foxes and polar bears have been 
carried in this way to Iceland and to the British Isles. 

Transport by air is no less important than transport by 
water in this matter of passive migration, The dust cover- 
ing our streets and roofs, the earth lying on dry fields and 
dried-up pools, the light moist soil of forests, in short, the 
whole surface of the globe contains millions of small organ- 
isms and their germs. Many of these small animals and 
plants can without injury become completely dried up, and 
awake again to life as soon as they are moistened. Every 
gust of wind raises up with the dust innumerable little crea- 
tures of this kind, and often carries them away to other 
places miles off. But even larger organisms, and especially 
their germs, may often make distant passive journeys through 
the air, The seeds of many plants are provided with light 
feathery processes, which act as parachutes and facilitate 
their flight in the air, and prevent their falling. Spiders make 
journeys ot many miles through the air on their fine filaments, 
their so-called gossamer threads. Young frogsare frequently 
raised by whirlwinds into the air by thousands, and fall 
down in a distant part as a ‘‘shower of frogs.” Storms 
may carry birds and insects across half the earth’s circum- 
ference. They drop in the United States, having risen in 
England. Starting from California, they only come to reat 
in China. But, again, many other organisms may make the 
journey from one continent to another with the birds and 
insects. Of course all parasites, the number of which is 
legion, fleas, lice, mites, moulds, etc., migrate with the or- 
ganisms upon which they live. In the earth which often 
remains sticking to the claws of birds there are also small 
animals and plants or their germs, Thus the voluntary or 
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nvoluntary migration of a single larger organism may carry 
a whole small flora and fauna from one part of the earth to 
another, : 

Besides the means of transport here mentioned, there are 
many others which explain the distribution of animal and 
vegetable species over the large tracts of the earth’s surface, 
and especially the general distribution of the so-called cos- 
mopolitan species, But these alone would not nearly be 
sufficient to explain all chorological facts. How is it, for 
example, that many inhabitants of fresh water live in 
various rivers or lakes far away and quite apart from one 
another? How is it that many inhabitants of mountains, 
which cannot exist in plains, are found upon entirely sepa- 
rated and far distant chains of mountains? It is difficult to 
believe, and in many cases quite inconceivable, that these 
inhabitants of fresh water should have in any way, actively 
or passively, migrated over the land lying between the 
lakes, or that the inhabitants of mountains in any way, 
actively or passively, crossed the plains lying between their 
mountain homes. But here geology comes to our help, as 
a mighty ally, and completely solves these difficult problems 
for us. 

The history of the earth’s development shows us that the 
distribution of land and water on its surface is ever and 
continually changing. In consequence of geological changes 
of the éarth’s crust, elevations and depressions of the ground 
take place everywhere, sometimes more strongly marked in 
one place, Sometimes in another. Even if they happen so 
slowly that in the course of centuries the seashore rises or 
sinks only a few inches, or even only a few lines, still they 
nevertheless effect great results in the course of long periods 
of time. And long—immeasurably long—periods of time 
have not been wanting in the earth’s history. During the 
course of many millions of years, ever since organic life ex- 
isted on the earth, land and water have perpetually strug- 
gled for supremacy. Continents and islands have sunk 
inte the sea, and new ones have arisen out of its bo- 
som. Lakes and seas have slowly been raised and dried 
up, and new water basins have arisen by the sinking 
of the ground. Peningulas have become islands by the 
narrow neck of land which connected them with the main- 
land sinking into the water. The islands of an archipelago 
have become the peaks of a continuous chain.of mountains 
by the whole floor of their sea being considerably raised. 

Thus the Mediterranean at one time was an inland sea, 
when, in the place of the Straits of Gibraltar, an isthmus 
connected Africa with Spain. England, even during the 
more recent history of the earth, when man already ex- 
isted, has repeatedly been connected with the European 
continent and been repeatedly separated from it. Nay, even 
Europe and North America have been directly connected. 
The South Sea at one time formed a large Pacific Continent, 
and the numerous little islands which now lie scattered in 
it were simply the highest peaks of the mountains covering 
that continent. The Indian Ocean formed a continent 
which extended from the Sunda Islands along the southern 
coast of Asia to the east coast of Africa. This large conti- 
nent of former times Sclater, an Englishman, has called 
Lemuria, from the monkey-like animals which inhabited it, 
and it is at the same time of great importance from being 
the probable cradle of the human race, which in all likeli- 
hood here first developed out of anthropoid apes. The im- 
portant proof which Alfred Wallace has furnished, by the 
help of chorological facts, that the present Malayan Archi- 
pelago consists in reality of two completely different 
divisions, is particularly interesting. The western divis- 
ion, the Indo-Malayan Archipelago, comprising the large 
islands of Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, was formerly con- 
nected by Malacca with the Asiatic continent, and probably 
also with the Lemurian continent just mentioned. The east- 
ern division, on the other hand, the Austro-Malayan Archi- 
pelago, comprising Celebes, the Moluccas, New Guinea, 
Solomon’s Islands, etc., was formerly directly connected 
with Australia, Both divisions were formerly two conti- 
nents eeparated by a strait, bat they have now for the most 
part sunk below the level of the sea. Wallace, solely on 
the ground of his accurate chorological observations, has 
been able in the most acute manner to determine the posi- 
tion of this former strait, the south end of which passes 
between Balij and Lombok. 

Thus, ever since liquid water existed on the earth, the 
Doundaries of water and land have eternally changed, and 
‘we may assert that the outlines of continents and islands 
have never remained for an hour, nay even for a minute, 
exactly the same. For the waves eternally and perpetually 
break on the edge ‘of the coast, and whatever the land in 
these places loses in extent, it gains in other places by the 
accumulation of mud, which condenses into solid stone and 
again rises above the level of the sea as new land. Nothing 
‘can be more erroneous than the idea of a firm and unchange- 
able outline of our continents, such as is impressed upor us 
in early youth by defective lessons on geography, which are 
-devoid of a geological basis. 

I need hardly draw attention to the fact that these geo- 
logical changes of the earth’s surface have ever been ex- 
ceedingly important to the migrations of organisms, and 
‘consequently to their Chorology. From them we learn to 
understand how it ig that the same or nearly related species 
‘of animals and plants can occur on different islands, al- 
‘though they could not have passed through the water 
‘separating them, and how other species living in fresh 
water can inhabit different inclosed water-basing, although 
` ‘they could not have crossed the land lying between them, 
‘These islands were formerly mountain peaks of a connected 
‘eentinent, and these lakes were once directly connected 


with one another. The former were separated by geologi- 
cal depressions, the latter by elevations. Now, if we further 
consider how often and how unequally these alternating 
elevations and depressions occur on the different parts of the 
earth, and how, in consequence of this, the boundaries of 
the geographical tracts of distribution of species become 
changed, and if we further consider in what exceedingly 
various waya the active and passive migrations of organisms 
must have been influenced by them, then we shall be ina 
position to completely understand the great variety of the 
picture which is at present offered to us by the distribution 
of animal and vegetable species. 
[TO BE CONTINUED,] 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. — CONTINUED. 


“A very natural curiosity calls us to inquire,” 
says Moshiem, “how it happened that the Romans 
who were troublesome to no nation on account of 
its religion, and who suffered even the Jews to live 
under their own laws and follow their own method 
of worship, treated the Christians alone with such 
severity. A principal reason of the severity 
with which the Romans persecuted the Christians 
notwithstanding these considerations, seems to have 
been the abhorrence and contempt, felt by the latter 
for the religion of the Empire, which was so inti- 
mately connected with the form, and indeed with 
the very essence of its political constitution, for 
though the Roman gave an unlimited toleration to 
all religions whick had nothing in their tenets danger- 
ous to the commonwealth, yet they would not permit 
that of their ancestors, which was established by the 
laws of the land, to be turned into derision, nor the 
people to be drawn away from their attachment to 
it. These however were the two things with which 
the Christians were charged, and that justly, though 
to their honor. They dared to ridicule the absurd-i 
ties of the pagan superstition, and they were ardent 
and assiduous in gaining proselytes to the truth” 
(Ece. Hist., vol. 1, p. 30). 

The persecutions of the Christians by the pagans, 
it is now universally conceded by Christian histori- 
ans, have been greatly exaggerated; Christians have 
killed in one day for their faith nearly half as many 
heretics as all the Christians put to death by the 

agans during the whole period of the pagan 


mpire. 

“We may search in vain,” says Renan, “the Ro- 
man law before Constantine for a single passage 
against freedom of thought, and the history of the 
imperial government furnishes no instance of a pros- 
ecution for entertaining an abstract doctrine” (Apos- 
tles, p. 259). aa 

The teachings and examples of the Stoics were 
not without their force and influence. “The austere 
purity of their lives and the heroic grandeur of their 
deaths kept alive the tradition of Roman liberty 
even under a Nero or a Domitian.” “To the Stoics 
and the Roman lawyers,” says Lecky, “is mainly 
due the clear recognition of the existence of a law of 
nature above and beyond all human enactments 
which has been the basis of the best moral and most 
influential though most chimerical speculations of 
later ages, and the renewed study of Roman law was 
an important element in the revival that preceded 
the Reformation” (Hist. Morals, vol. i, p. 287). 

The same writer tells us that the golden age of 
Roman law was not Christian, but pagan. It was 
“in the reign of pagan emperors, and especially of 
Hadrian and Alexander Severus, that nearly all the 
most important measures were taken redressing in- 
justices, elevating oppressed classes, and making the 
doctrine of the natural equality and fraternity of 
mankind the basis of legal enactment. Receiving 
the heritage of those laws, the Christians, no doubt, 
added something; but a careful, examination will 
show that it was surprisingly little” (Ibid, vol. ii, 

. 42). 

With the polytheism that existed there was gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. Thinking minds regarded the 
whole system that prevailed as a superstition. Vir- 
gil, Seneca, Quintilian, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
all speak of God as the “Father of men” and the 
“ Pregerver of worlds.” Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, 
and. the later Platonists generally, maintain that 
the special deities mean but the various powers of 
the one God. 

As Gibbon ‘says, when Tertullian or Lactantius 
employed their labors in exposing the follies and 
extravagance of paganism, “they had only to tran- 
scribe the eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucan.” 
Although the ministers of the established religion 
continued to perform the ancient rites according to 
the laws of their country, philosophic and reflecting 
minds generally, although treating them with respect 
on public occasions, felt only contempt for them ; 
and the people, “from the master to the menial slave 
who waited at his table, and who eagerly listened 
to the freedom of his conversation,” were filled with 
doubts respecting the popular faith. The established 
faith no longer satisfied an age in which the tenden- 
cies were toward monotheism. It is unquestionable 
that the unity of the empire had helped to create a 
demand for a religious unity. An able writer has 
claimed, and justly, I think, that the deification of 
emperors was an unconscious effort to 
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device for a monotheistic faith. The religion of this 
period, although the necessity for its existence was 
continually urged in the professed interests of order 
and virtue, as that of Christianity is to-day, did very 
little, if anything, to restrain the ignorant and the 
vicious, while its old stereotyped forms and ceremo- 
nies and mythological fables were undoubtedly an 
obstacle to reform and advancement. This fact, 
together with the tendencies I have mentioned, di- 
recting the mind to one sole divinity instead of .a 
multitude of godlings, explains in part the rapid 
progress of the Christian Church. 

During all this time, philosophy, as much as it has 
been sneered at by Christian theologians, from St. 
Paul down to the present time, was a constant pro- 
test against superstition and vice alike. 

“There was as much grandeur,” says Renan, “in 
the struggle of philosophy in the first century as in 
that of Christianity; but how unequal has been the 
recompense” (Apostles, p. 277). “It is thine to 
murder,” said Helvidius Pricus to Vespasian; “it is 
mine to die.” “You may menace me with death, 
but nature threatens you,” said Demetrius the cynic 
to Nero. But superstition triumphed over philoso- 
phy, and while religious martyrs became an object 
of veneration amounting to worship, the martyrs of 
philosophy are unhonored and forgotten. i 

A few words in regard to the intellectual condition 
of the pagan Empire. The age of Augustus, we all 
know, was one of the most brilliant in history. «It 
was an age of learning, elegance, and refinement. 
The brighter periods of literature have since taken 
name from Augustus. The age which gave to the 
world those two great luminaries in the hemisphere 
of letters, Bacon and Shakspere, is still called the 
Augustan Age of English literature. ; 

Greece was still a land of letters. Though plun- 
dered of her richest ornaments, and dependent for 
protection on Rome, Athens could still boast of 
schools and scholars worthy of her fairest days. 
Alexandria was also a seat of learning. Regarding 
the Germans, Celts, and Britons, although compara- 
tively unenlightened, Mosheim tells us “it is certain 
they were not destitute of learned and ingenious 
men.” Among the Gauls, the people of Marseilles 
had long acquired a shining reputation for their 
progress in the sciences, and there is no doubt that 
the neighboring countries received the benefit of 
their instruction. . . . The Romans, indeed, intro- 
duced letters and philosophy into all the provinces 
which submitted to their victorious arms, in order to 
soften the rough manners of the savage nations, and 
infuse in them imperceptibly the sentiment and 
feelings of humanity” (Ece. Hist., vol. i, p. 36). 

After the age of Augustus there was an intellect- 
ual decline. “The schooled and lettered amateur,” 
says Renan, “replaced the creative and original stu- 
dent.” Intelligent society continued, however, and 
men like Lucilius, Pliny, Gallio, and the Senecas still 
lived to adorn the age. After the accession of Tra- 
jan this decay of intellect and degeneracy of erudi- 
tion was arrested, and philosophy and letters were 
restored, in some degree, to their former luster. 
Looking forward from the middle of the first cen- 
tury, Renan exclaims, “ Plutarch, Epictetus, Diony- 
sius the golden-mouthed, Quintilian, Pliny the 
Younger, Tacitus, Juvenal, Rufus of Ephesus, Areta- 
lus, Galen, Ptolemy, Hypsicles, Theon, and Lucan 
will renew the palmy days of Greece—not that inim- 
itable Greece which existed but once for the simulta- 
neous delight and despair of all who love the beauti- 
ful, but a Greece abounding, which will mingle her 
own gifts with the Roman genius, and produce works 
of novelty and originality, yet able to charm the 
world” (Apostles, p. 268-9). 

The accurate historian Hallam, speaking of the 
times of Marcus Aurelius, says: “There were men 
who made the age famous—grave lawyers, judicious 
historians, wise philosophers; the name of learning 
was honorable, its professors were encouraged, and 
along the vast surface of the Roman Empire was, 
perhaps, a greater number whose minds were culti- 
vated by intellectual discipline than under the more 
brilliant reign of the Cæsars” (Middle Ages, p. 451). 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
io 


Tue popular pride of undeviating ‘‘ consistency "—of not 
changing your opinions, not acknowledging yourself mis- 
taken—is the Apolyon of our bottomless pit of wickedness. 
Beware of men who refuse to look new evidence in the face, 
They shut their eyes to new light, by which alone new con- 
victions can enter, displacing old errors in the affections 
and understanding. Such a bigot in society, in politics, in 
law, in religion, is the very Evil One. ‘‘ Dare to be true,” 
says the minister of honest and honorable progress ; 
‘nothing can need a lie.” Suppose your neighbors say, 
“Oh, you turncoat! you weak-minded changeling! you 
fickle, inconsistent fellow!” Suppose the hard-shell and the 
iron-clad monitors of old error do hoot snd sneer at you | 
Remember that 


t“ Great truths are portions of the soul of man; 
And great souls are a portion of eternity.” 


Abandon error as soon ag you discover it in any depart- 
ment of your nature. Remove all stones from your grain 
fields. One truth is better than all the errors of Christen: 


realize this |dom.—A. J. Davis, 
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The Hreethinkers’ Convention. 


Resolutions Passed at the Convention 


Of Liberals held at Watkins Glen, N. Y., under the 

auspices of the Freethinkers’ Association of Western 

New York, Ang. 22d, 23d, 24th, and 25th, 1878. 
WHEREAS, It is proper that some of the more important 
tactical objects and general views of this Convention of 
iberal citizens should receive formal expression, therefore, 
1, Resolved, That we believe that the security of our liberty, 


and the progress and welfare of our country, require the 
thorough separation of the Church, and of aj) Religions, 


from the State; the abolition of theological chaplaincies and , 
the use of the Bible and other theological books in the Army, : 


Navy, Courts, and Publie Schools; the taxation of all Church 
property; and the equality of all citizena before the law and 
the departments of the Government; and the competency of 
all persons as witnesses in courts of law, without regard to 
religious belief or total absence of such belief. 
2. Resolved, That the attempts to amend the Constitution 
of the United States so as to include God and the Christian 
“or any other religion, are fundamentally opposed to the very 


liberty and rights of man which the Constitution was! 


framed to secure, and to the solemn Compromise of the 
States and of a)! secte and peoples by whom it was adopted; 
aud that we look upon the efforts of theological partisans to 
practically reéstablish the union of Church and State with 
the deepest concern and regret, and as fraught with immi- 
nent danger, 

8. Resolved, That in this view we regard the enactment and 
enforcement of the Comstock Postal Laws as the work of 
the same influences that procured twenty-eight votes (with- 
in two of two-thirds) in the U. S. Senate in favor of the 
amendment to place God and the Christian religion in the 
Constitution; and that since these votes were Republican, 
and since these Comstock laws were passed by Republicans, 
and since he was appointed and retained as a United States 
official by Republican administrations, we cannot but regard 
him as religiously a creature of the Church, and politically 
of the Republican party; that, if it has not been done, we 
demand his immediate dismissal from office by the Presi- 
dent; that any jaws found on the Statute Books of either 
the General or State Governments that enable any person or 
persons to arrest and punish other citizens for the honest 
expression of their opinions on questions relating to religion, 
morals or science, should be at once repealed; that we recom- 
mend that all Liberals and all independent citizens should 
refuse to act further with the Republican party until this is 
done or some party assurance is given that such laws shall 
be repealed; that all other political issues should stand aside 
until] the liberties of thought, speech, and the press are 
secured, 

4. Resolved, That we make this demand for the repeal of 
these United States lawe, and the dismissal of this Special 
Agent of the Postal Department, from the conviction that 
these laws are clearly unconstitutional, impolitic, and sub- 
versive of the liberties and morals of the people; that this 
Agent is a bigot or frand, and unfit to be intrusted with any 
duty of an important public character; and that he has been 
guilty of gross outrages and immoral practices, the infamy 
of which only should preserve his name from oblivion. 


. 5, Resolved, That in this view we regard the arrest, 
trial, conviction, and sentence of Ezra H. Heywood, the 
editor of The Word, now published at Cambridge, Mass., as 
an outrage upon the freedom of speech and the press, in 
which the Federal Judiciary, from the Trial Judge even to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, have come to 
share the responsibility; that we protest against the 
decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court, and the rulings of the 
minor courts by which these laws have been sustained and 
enforced; and we declare that in our conviction they are 
not, and that they can never be made, the ‘‘ law of the land.” 


6. Hesolved, That thearrest of Mesara. D. M. Bennett, W, 
8. Bell, and Miss Josephine 8. Tilton while attending this 
Convention and on its grounds was an inhospitable act and 
without any just or reasonable cause; that the pamphlet 
complained of had only been sold to adults attending the 
‘Convention and only at its meetings, and was necessary 
to enable them to judge of the questions before it in regard 
to the Comstock Laws and Mr. Heywood’s arrest; that 
these arrests were prompted, as we are informed and be- 
lieve, by over-zealous theological partisans, simply as a mode 
of harrassment and persecution, and that the general cir- 
culation of the book is their work, fur without these arrests 
very few copies would have been left in the village, if any 
at all. 

That while this Convention has no interest in, nor respon 
sibility for any one of the hundreds of books offered for 
sale by private parties at its meetings, it has no hesitation 
in declaring that any person under the Constitution of 
our State bas the right to express and publish his opinions 
on all social and mora! questions freely, and to get] such 
publications to adult citizens of this State; and that the 
State Comstock Laws, under which these arrests are made, 
are unconstitutional, indefinite, and partial, and should be 
repealed or radically modified at the next session of the 
Legislature. 

7. Resolved, That we regard the power to suppress 
obscenity and indecency to be one of those powers reserved 
in the U. S. Constitution to the People and the States, and that 
it should be exercised by them, not by the passage of laws 
surreptitiously for religious sects and partisans, but by 
laws passed under general consent and after public notice, 
and which can apply only to unequivocal and well-defined 
cases; that we regard the true cure for obscenity and all 
danger therefrom to be the care of children by their parents 


should have the means and time to rise from the position of 
wage-serfs to that of educated, independent, and useful olti- 
zens of the Great Republic; that the union of theologians with 
the people’s oppressors is a natural alliance which has con- 
tinued for ages, and which can be broken only when the 
working people resolve to become free in soul, and refuse 
to sustain “ Religions ” which keep them in the hands of 
those who, by legal and political forms, morally rob them 
of the results and benefits of their toil. 
' 9. Resolved, That we also sympathize most heartly with 
the efforts of Woman to obtain the right and duty of the 


suffrage ; that we regard it as the first and most imperative 


duty of all Liberals, of every kind and class, to do all they 
, can by voice and vote to remove the subjection of woman, 
and to advance her social, political, and material emancipa- 


The causes which led to the Revolution had long been 
working. Under the reign of Louis XIV. corruption, ex- 
travagance, and Hcentiousness reached a great extreme, no 
less upon the part of the monarch and nobility than the 
ecclesiastical authorities, The king wasted the revenues of 
the government in the greatest extravagance in building 
useless palaces, reclaiming waste places, etc. The treasury 
was also sadly depleted by the licentious clergy and aristoc- 
racy. Rioting, revelry, court carnivals, mistresses, royal 
favorites, and debauchery were the order of the day until 
the wealth of the nation was exhausted, This state of - 
things was followed in 1783 by a devastating hail storm 


which cut off the crops over a large portion of the kingdom 
and brought the people to starvation. The ery was “ Bread 
or blood!” The enemies of Marie Antoinette excited the 
prejudices of the hungry mobs againat ‘‘the Austrian.” 
The issue became between the starving masses on the one 
hand and the oppressive nobles on the other — between 
monarchy and mobocracy; and the heavy exactions of a 
corrupt priesthood added greatly to the existing evils. 

The noted and abused Infidels of Paris, so far as they 
meddled with the terrible transactions of the times, sought 
to stay the threatening storm. Count Mirabeau, an Atheist, 
and the most powerful man in France, both with the people 
and With the nobility, sought to reconcile the frantic fac- 
tions, and probably would have succeeded, to a great extent, 
had he lived; but at the critical moment he suddenly died, 
while negotiating between the mob and the monarch, and 


‘tion, ‘Thatto give her political power seems to us the first 
step towards her education and material independence by 
‘which only we believe she can worthily perform her indis- 
pensable duties to the Race. 
| 10. Resotved, That in this view we regard with deep con- 
cern, the retrograde action of the leading theological sects 
i among us, as for example, the action of the Episcopal Con- 
|'vention in Boston last year, looking to the Church control 
' of marriage and divorce by law, the recent decision of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly sustaining the action of the 
New Jersey Synod in the condemnation of Rev. Isaac See, 
for admitting women to speak in his pulpit; the refusal of 
the Methodist Church to ordain their acknowledged effec- 
‘tive co-worker Mrs. Van Cott; and the withdrawal by the 
North Carolina Diocesan Convention of the right of woman 
to vote upon Church questions;—that we regard these and 
similar instances as showing the continued alliance of 
Theology with the oppression of woman which began when 


and guardians, and their truthfal education, at the proper 
age, as to the nature and duties of the sexual relations; that 
profanity, obscenity and debauchery are the sure results of 
retrograde and repressive theologies; that the Liberal cause 
is the cause of knowledge, liberty, and purity, which are 
the best guarantees of each other, and that this Qon- 
vention hereby emphatically puts itself upon record as 
in no sense sympathizing with, but as holding in severe 
reprobation, those who seek, by the circulation through 
‘the mails or otherwise of literature of an obscene spirit and 
. character, to corrupt, debauch, and inflame the public, and 
eepecially youthful minds; and it hereby declares its em- 
phatic approval of the use of all such means as may be 
within the legitimate scope of the Government to secure the 
repression both of the issue and circulation of such matter 
by the press. 

` 8. Resolved, That we sympathize most heartily with the 
Laboring Classes in their efforts to obtain a more equitable 
distribution of the products of their labor, by which they 


the Christian Church took away her equality and independ- 
ence under the laws of the Roman Empire. 


of England in favor of the emancipation of the common 
people from theology; and particularly Aer efforts to advance 


with her in her efforts to resist the outrage of tearing her 
daughter from her for theological reasons, and we join in 
consigning to infamy the Hebrew judge whose rulings in 


tody of their own children. 


12, Resolved, That we regard as a happy omen of future 
success the perfect harmony with which Liberals of every 
variety of origin and thought have met and co-operated in 
this Convention; that we earnestly urge upon all Liberals 
the duty of organization in every city, town, and Viliage, so 
that a general co-operation of all for general Liberal, or, if 
need be, political, purposes may be had; and also for the 
reason that it is evident that Liberalism is no longer simply 
negaitve, but also constructive, and that it has social, educa- 
tional, and political duties that require every emancipated 
man and woman to become a member of some Liberal so- 
ciety. . 

13. Resolved, That we give our hearty thanks and encour- 
agement to the Liberal press, and urge upon all its liberal 
and grateful support; that in the absence of other modes of 
union and communication it has been the life of the Liberal 
cause; and that its ficld of usefulness needs to be enlarged 
by persistent canvassing for it by every one, as an individual 
duty; that only by cordial contribution of material aid and 
moral support can we expect our editors to keep pace with 
we times and give the people still greater benefits from their 
abors. 

14. Resolved, That we recommend the confederation of all 
Liberal societies and associations under a general League, 
and the holding of annual Conventions of the character of 
the present gathering, to the end that each may be sustained 
and encouraged by ali. 

15. ferolved, That our thanks are eminently due, and are 
gratefully tendered, to H. L. Green, Esq.. the Secretary of 
the Freethinkers’ Association of Western New York, for his 
untiring efforts in organizing this Convention and securing 
its successful result. ; 


Editorial Notes. 


Discarding the Bible in France. 
SHELBYVILLE, MINN., April 18, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have often heard it said by 
the priests that Infidel France once did away with the Bible, 
and there followed such a reign of anarchy and terror that 
they called aloud for the Bible again. Please state whether 
they tell the truth or not, and oblige, 


Yours truly, Moses KUNSELMAN. 


Repiy.—Cbristians are very much in the habit of mis- 
stating the facts with regard to the French Revolution, and 
Freethinkers and unbelievers in theology have been blamed 
for much that they were not guilty of. The French Revo- 
lution was brought abont by the tyranny and corruption of 
the royal family, the nobles, and the clergy. Michelet 
states the case very clearly when he says, ‘‘ The clergy had 
so well kept and augmented the property of the poor that at 
length it comprised one-fifth of the lands of the kingdom.” 
The remainder was in the hands of the nobles, It is not 
strange that under these conditions—all the land and wealth 
in the posséssion of the nobles and the priesthood—the op- 
pressed should rise in rebellion against such robbery. Any- 
thing less than that would be a depraved human nature, It 
was not because they were unbelievers that they raised 
that revolt, but because they were human beings deprived 
of the rights which by nature belonged to them. The 
larger portion of them belonged to the Church but had 
been acute sufferers by it ; but it was not so much a revolt 
against religion in any form as it was against the oppressive 
rule of the upper classes and the want and suffering they 
spread over the land. The movement was political and 
not religious. That excesses were committed by the 
exasperated lower classes it is needless todeny. The ex- 
travagant conduet of those who became invested with 
power was but a natural rebound from the oppression and 
restraint under which they had-been groaning from a cor- 
rupt aristocracy and a rotten priesthood. It is a law in 
human nature that when a nation or a community emerges 
from a state of oppression, before a proper state of equilib- 
rium is gained, it rebounds to the opposite extreme. 


11. Resolved, That we hail with cheer and gratitude the 
noble stand taken by Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant 


sexual purity by bringing to bear upon the most vital and 
delicate of subjects the light of science; that we sympathize 


Christian hands would deprive Hebrew parents of the cus- 


the saturnalia of blood succeeded. The throne of the Bour- 
bons was dashed to pieces, and the ‘Reign of Terror” was 
duly inaugurated. 

The “ Reign of Terror” and the reign of Robespierre were 
identical. He was the ruling spirit of the times, the head 
and front of the wild movement, and at his death the reign 
of terror gradually passed away. But Robespierre was not 
an Infidel ; he did not denounce the Church nor the Bible, 
nor discard either of them. He was simply a political en- 
thusiast whom power rendered practically mad. To give 
an idea of what his religious ideas were, we will briefly 
quote his own words from Thiers’ “French Revolution,” 
vol. ii, pp. 275, 276: ‘There are men who would fain go 
farther, who upon the subject of destroying superstition 
would fain make a sort of religion of Atheism itself. Every 
philosopher, every individual, is at liberty to adopt on that 
subject what opinion he pleases; whoever would make a 
crime of this is a madman; but the public man, the legisla- 
tor, would be a hundred times more insane who should 
adopt such a system. The National Convention abhors it. 
The Convention is not a maker of books and systems. It 
is a political and popular body. Atheism is aristocratic, 
The idea of a great Being, who watches over oppressed 
innocence and who punishes triumphant guilt, is quite pop- 
ular, The people, the unfortunate, applaud me, If there 
are any who censure me they must belong to the rich and to 
the guilty. Ihave been from my college years a very indif- 
ferent Catholic; but shall never be a cold friend or an 
unfaithful defender of humanity. I am on that account 
only the more attached to the moral and political ideas 
which I have here expounded to you. if God did not 
exist, it would behoove man to invent him.” 

Touching further Robespierre’s religious views, we will 
quote a few passages from Lewes’ Life of that individual: 

“TI attribute it further to his sincere religious convictions, 
rather than to any political foresight, such as Michelet dis- 
covers, and that he should have relied upon the lower 
clergy (a powerful body of 80,000 priests) as weil as the 
Jacobins for his support” (p. 148). “Oa the sixteenth of 
June he asked the Assembly to provide for the subsistence 
of aged ecclesiastics whe had no benefices or pensions” 
(p. 148), He thus quotes Robespierre’s words: ‘How could 
I be equal to struggles which are above human strength if I 
had not elevated my soul to God” (p. 237). French jour. 
nalists of that period speak of Robespierre in this way: “He 
is a kind of priest, who has his devotees, his Marys, and his 
Magdalens.” ‘‘ He has all the characteristics of a founder 
of religion ; he has a reputation for sanctity, Robespierre 
is a priest who wishes to become a god.” 

On the 7th of May, 1794, when in the height of his power, 
Robespierre proposed the following decree: “Art. L—The 
French people recognize the existence of the Supreme Being 
and the immortality of the soul. Art. [L—They acknowl- 
edge that the worship of the Supreme Being is one of the 
duties of man” (Thiers’, vol. iii, p. 13), By these extracts 
itis clear that Robespierre was no Freethinker or Infidel. 
He was an ardent religionist, and almost a Christian. He 
acknowledged himself a Catholic, though an “ indifferent ” 


one. : 
One thing is very clear: that the leader of the French 


Reyolution was not an Infidel, nor did he denounce the 
Bible. The Convention did not denounce it nor throw it 
out of use. Neither was there a public cry against it or in 
its favor. The Christians were all Catholics, and they 
at best attach comparatively little importance to the Bible. 
The charges and representations usually made by the Chria- 
tians in reference to the French Revolution and the Reign 
of Terror are grossly exaggerated and untruthful. Those 
who wanted the Bible were not prevented from reading it, 


Pror. R. D. EccLEs has just closed a series of four lec- 
tures before the Liberal Society of Kirksville, Mo. The 
Professor is an able and eloquent speaker, and no society 
will regret having engaged him. He uses a strict scientific 


method in his lectures, and carries conviction to his hearers, 
lp na 


Tum Liberal League and Lyceum recently organized at 
Kirksville, Mo., ia in a prosperous condition. Its hall, ded- 
icated to Freethought, will seat from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred persons. Though recently organized, it 
has a membership of upwards of forty. Hon. 8. M. Pick 
ler, President; F. A. Grove, Vice-President; W, M, Gili, 
Becretary. n Bot 
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The Disjointed Times. l 

The editor of Zion’s Herald has climbed upon the mount, 
and, sitting there, weeping, bewails the godlessness of the 
times. With that deep regard for truthfulness and honesty 
of expression peculiar to religious editors he proceeds to 
point out the cause of the numerous crimes committed in 
our midst. Hear him: 

“The times are out of joint. One direction the public 
mind takes is to inquire into the causes of the business and 
other immoralities so prevalent and mischievous. Now is 
the time to show that one grand source of these immoralities 
is the prevalence of false religions opinions and our failure 
to put in their true light the moral government and sanc- 
tions of God. The prevalence of Materialism, the reiterated 
cry, “No God, or, at best, an unknowable God; no soul or 
immortal spirit; the present terminates all ; men are either 
punished not at all for their conduct here or are restored, after 
& term of gentle discipline, after death; annihilation; relig- 
ion a tradition; the Bible a fable, a poem, a grand psalm!” 
—these are the currents of popular thought which are wash- 
ing the foundation from underneath manhood and honor. 
Men are beginning to feel this and to be alarmed. The 
standard of public and private morality has been lowered. 
The substitution of a godless culture for religion; of 

hilosophy and speculation for the Bible; of the thoroughly 
nfidel and audacious assumption and blundering of go- 
called scientists for the clear declarations of Christ, have 
wrought a subtle and wide-spread delusioa, the evil influ- 
ence of which is seen in the prevailing worldliness and 
demoralization of the hour.” 


The cool assurance with which he assumes philosophy to 
be at the bottom of all crime is as refreshing as his disregard 
of facts is apparent. When it is borne in mind that three- 
fourths of our criminals are Catholics, and that a large pro- 
proportion of the other fourth is composed of ministers, 
deacons, and ‘pious and highly respectable” defaulters, 
like Chace, Hathaway, and Angell, it must require a large 
share of the love of Christ and hatred of science to indite so 
‘palpable a falsehood as our Christian editor has given us. 
Were it the philosophers, scientists, and Infidels, one or all, 
‘who contribute to the prevailing demoralization, his remarks 
would be less senseless. But with the records before our 
eyes, 80 plain that ‘‘ he who runs may read,” *‘ even though 
he be a fool,” which our editor is not, it requires a bigotry 
amounting almost to madness to find in philosophy a source 
of crime. : f 

Who are the men that commit the numerous depredations 
upon the life and property of others? Are they the philos- 
ophers and scientists? . Did Huxley or Tyndall ever steal ? 
Did Frothingham ever betray a member of his congregation 
and perjure himself for twelve consecutive days? Did 
Ingersoll ever speculate in stocks and steal nearly a million 
from his confiding employers? Was it Underwood or 
Angell that went to Hurope with $120,000 of the company’s 
fund ? Is it the philosophical Prof, Youmans or the pious 
Gilman who is now serving his sentence in State prison for 
stealing? Wasitan Infidel or a Catholic priest who died 
from delirum tremens at a hospital in this city recently? 

It is true that the standard of public and private morality 
is low. But is it the Infidels or the Christians who have 
lowered it? Ifitis low now, it is not so low as when all 
Europe was Christian and the shadow of the cross fell from 
the Mediterranean to the Black Sea. It is not so low as 
when every nunnery was & brothel and murderers bought 
absolution with a few pence. And why? Because of the 
+t substitution of a godless culture’ for a religion which 
killed for Christ’s sake, and burnt in the name of God; be- 
cause philosophy has taken the place of the Bible, and 
science has done away with a God who commanded men to 
steal? 

af the editor wants the religion of the past substituted for 
the culture of the preseni, he must either be ignorant of its 
history or bigoted enough to tread in the footsteps of his 
predecessors. The ‘‘ clear declaration” of Christ was, ‘‘ Be- 
lieve or be damned.” Shall it take the place of the ‘* auda- 
cious assumption” that man cannot believe without evidence? 
Have not “the so-called scientists” ‘‘ blundered” around 
til they have found facts which clearly overthrow a system 
of morals founded upon the childish idea of rewards and 
punishments for good or evil? Which is best calculated to 
guide us aright through life—a rule founded upon the prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, or arbitrary commands which as 
often conflict with the right as they forbid the wrong? 

A great deal of useless talk is wasted by ministers and 
pious editors upon the “' Christian standard of morality.” 
The truth is, that if the teachings of Christ were lived out 
in practical, every-day lite, we should be a nation of beggars 
and imbeciles. The only valuable sayings attributed to 
him were stolen from older saviors, and his teachings are 
original only in the worthless advice given and the bitter 
reviling heaped upon his opponents. When the world 
struggled in the Dark Ages, the Church raised the “ stand- 
ard of Christian morality,” and under that flag fought the 
fight of the assassin and thief. There is no period in which 
such utter abandon to licentiousness and crime of every 
kind abounded as when the people of the world squared 
their moral compass by the Bible and followed implicitly its 
teachings and doctrines. The ‘‘standard of Christian mo- 
rality ” was the standard of Charles the Fifth, of Philip the 
Second, of the Duke of Alva, of John Calvin, of Martin 
Luther, of Henry the Eighth, of James the Second, of Louis 
the Ninth and hia mother, and of innumerable other 
wretches, For an editor now to -howl for the “ standard of 
Christian morality,” when the only ones who adhere to it 
are fast getting into State prison or editing religious papers, 
iu to ask for a repetition of the centuries of moral degrada- 
tion which all decent men, and especially all ‘‘so-called 
scientists,” had hoped were passed away forever. 

The talk about ‘‘ false religious opinions” being the ‘‘one 
grand source of these immoralities” is, to putit mildly, 
bigoted nonsense. As we said, three-fourths of the petty 
criminals are Catholics, and of the numerous ‘ business and 
other immoralities” nearly all are committed by ‘‘ pious” 


and ‘‘highly respectable” members of some one of the many 
sects of Christians, 
their number, furnish more candidates for prison than any 
class of professional men who are not tainted with the over- 
powering love of Christ—or love of the sisters—and who 
were never touched by the spirit which quickens and regen- 
erates. If the Herald wants to get at the real cause of these 
“ business and other immoralities,” it can best do it by seek- 
it in that religion which puts a premium on a life of crime 
by allowing the perpetrator to sneak into heaven on another 
man’s virtues if he repents at the last moment, instead of 
teaching that he who sows must reap, whether it be tares or 
wheat. à 

To say that philosophy and science have spread a subile 
influence for bad throughout the land, is & reckless assertion, 
bordering on the maliciousness engendered by a hatred of 
everything not essentially Christian, and a desire to put 
down all opinions not held by the particular sect to which 
the editor of the Herald lends such blind support. Science 
is the only savior of humanity, and its worst enemy is that 
religion which engenders a hate that kilis, and justifies in 
its defenders such vicious misstatements as we have quoted 
from the Herald. The fact that Christianity is slowly but 
surely passing away may well cause alarm to its defenders 
who depend upon its fading superstitions for their pecuni- 
ary support; but all good men who have the cause of hu- 
manity at heart, all who value truth above a pet scheme, 
see in its dissolution a cause for rejoicing, and a nearer 
approach of that blessed era of “ peace on earth, good will 
to men,” when man will work for man, and not for the 
protean phantom so ignorantly believed in by the deluded 
milions. 


—— 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND*BEST AUTHORITIES. 


M. Liais, in the course of his numerous sea voy- 
ages, devoted special attention to this phenomenon, 
and he communicated the result of his observations 
to the Académie des Sciences in 1858. “I have 
demonstrated,” he says, “that one can only account 
for the zodiacal light by admitting that it is due to 
an imponderable substance forming around the Sun 
a sort of nebulosity, in which the earth is completely 
plunged. The annular aspect of this nebulosity is 
caused by its forming a sort of flattened ellipsoid 
round the Sun; that is to say, a thin stratum of mat- 
ter very slightly inclined towards the terrestrial 
orbit, which is entirely contained in the interior of 
this stratum. If, therefore, we look in the direction 
of the flattening, or, in other words, of the ecliptic, 
we remark a greater thickness of matter than exists 
in any other direction. Consequently, we receive 
more light from the side of the zodiac than we do 
from other quarters, so that this zone appears to us 
more luminous than the other parts of the sky, with- 
out being so in reality. Everybody must have re- 
marked that when the weather is very clear no part 
of the celestial vault is completely somber. Owing 
to the limpidity of the air, the light from the nadir 
is also more pronounced at the tropics than in the 
temperate regions. This comes from the solar neb- 
ula, to the glimmer of which is conjoined the slight 
quantity of light transmitted to us by the stars. 

“The zodiacal light, when a good view can be got 
of it, as in the intertropical zone, is the most beauti- 
ful of all phenomena. In color it is pure white, 
though, as seen in Europe, certain observers have 
thought that they could discern a reddish tint. This 


Llatter has not, however, any real existence; for if so 


it would be better seen at the tropics, as coloration 
always becomes more marked in proportion to its 
intensity. I believe that observers have in this in- 
stance confounded the zodiacal light with the last 
red traces of twilight. At the tropics themselves, 
in the months of July and August for that of Capri- 
corn, and in the months of January and- February 
for that of Cancer, the zodiacal light is visible in the 
evening after sunset, perpendicular to the horizon. 
When night sets fully in, there rises in the west a 
white vertical column, the central axis of which 
equals and even exceeds in intensity the most brill- 
iant parts of the milky way. Upon the edges of this 
column the light gradually tones off to the faint 
glimmer of the heavens. It differs in this respect 
from the milky way, the edges of which at certain 
points present a striking contrast to the surrounding 
sky, as in the black aperture of the Southern Cross 
called the coat-sack.” 

Silbermann deduces from the observations which 
he has made that the zodiacal light has close affinity 
with the affluence of shooting-starg and the appari- 
tion of Auroræ Boreales. In a memoir communi- 
cated to the Académie des Sciences he says: “ When- 
ever there is an affluence of shooting stars, there is 
an Aurora Borealis, either luminous or else merely 
clondy, in the mean latitudes. Numerous facts 
make me think that such is also the case with the 
zodiacal light, and this recalls to my mind that the 
zodiacal light, like the Aurore, concurs with sudden 
oscillations of the barometer, and that it is some- 
times, also, like the Aurore, of a bright red color. 
.. . The sudden changes of intensity, as well as the 
appearance of undulatory motions, were observed by 
Humboldt. A zodiacal light, extending from one 


The ministers alone, in proportion to 


edge of the horizon to the other, like that seen by 
Béguelin, was observed by M. Liais. Respighi, 
again, has recently ascertained by spectrum analysis 
that the zodiacal light offers the brilliant ray of 
nitrogen discovered by Augtrém in the Aurore 
Boreales. All these facts, as well as the coincidence 
of the zodiacal light with the affluences of shooting 
stars and the Aurore Boreales, tend to show that 


‘this light is in reality a zodiacal Aurora, correspond- 


ing to the tide wave, and not to that of cosmical 
matter. It is known, too, that Laplace would not 
admit that the zodiacal light might be a wide exten- 
sion of the Sun’s atmosphere. 


i XVI 

This notice would not be complete without a suc- 
cinct summary of the scientific notions concerning 
the Sun which have now long been acquired and 
popularized in elementary works of education. 

The Sun is incessantly darting its rays from all 
points of its surface, and there is not an instant dur- 
ing which its light ceases to permeate every corner 
of the universe. 

From the close of June it undergoes a daily de- 
crease of elevation, but the heat, nevertheless, con- 
tinues to increase during the summer. And this is 
easy of comprehension, for we know that a body 
warmed by the Sun retains its heat for some time after 
it has ceased to be exposed to the solar rays. Ifa 
good-sized piece of metal is exposed to the Sun dur- 
ing a very hot summer day, it will be found to 
retain a certain amount of heat an hour after sunset. 
Jt therefore follows that the earth, which is so much 
larger, will retain during the night, and even until 
the following morning, part of the heat communicated 
to it by the Sun on the previous day. The Sun adds 
afresh amount to that already existing, and so the 
earth obtains an increasing balance of heat. In 
this way the heat goes on increasing in the bosom 
of the earth, or in the air to which it communicates 
itself, until the nights get longer, when our globe 
gradually loses the heat which it had contracted 
during the summer. 

The Sun is placed in the centre of our planetary 
system, the earth revolving around it in about 
365 days 6 hours. Until the time of Copernicus it 
was generally believed that the earth was motion- 
less, the Sun revolving around it; but at that period 
people were ignorant as to the immense distance of 
the Sun from us, and of its real size (1,260,000 times 
larger than the earth), so that they did not see any 
reason why it should not revolve around our planet. 

How could it be possible for a body so enormous 
as the Sun to travel an orbit of 500,000,000 miles in 
twenty-four hours? The stars, immense globes, 
whose exact size we are unable to ascertain, would, 
to speak only of those that are least remote from us, 
have to travel 125,000,000 miles per second. And, 
lastly, how could the radiant globe of the Sun circu- 
late around a body so small as the earth without 
dragging it from its place, if it were united to it by 
invisible ties? Or, if the Sun were not attached to 
the earth, would it not pursue its course in space, 
leaving our planet hopelessly in the rear? 

If two stones tied together are thrown into the air 
they will be seen to circulate around a point com- 
prised in the interval between them, and which is 
their common center of gravity. If one is much 
heavier than the other, the center of gravity will be 
proportionately nearer to the former, and may even 
be situated within it, in which case the small one 
will seem to circulate by itself around the larger 
one, which will only be slightly displaced. Physics 
teach us that the center of gravity of two bodies is 
to be ascertained by dividing their mutual distance 
in inverse ratio to their weight or volume, and by 
means of this calculation we learn that the propor- 
tion of the Sun’s mass to that of the earth is as 354,- 
936 is to 1, It follows, then, that the common 
center of gravity of these two bodies is situated at 
243 miles from the Sun’s center. The latter, there- 
fore, does not move, the earth revolving around it in 
the space of about 365 days, and turning upon its 
own axis every twenty-four hours. The first impres- 
sion of our eyesight would of course lead us to sup- 
pose that the Sun and other planets revolve round 
the earth, and it is this illusion which led the an- 
cient astronomers into error. 

The Sun’s distance from the earth is about 91,430- 
000 miles; a cannon-ball traveling at the rate of 
1,637 1-2 miles an hour, or 39,750 miles a day, would 
take 6 years and 110 days to reach it. The Sun’s 
diameter is 852,584 miles, or nearly four times the 
distance between us and the moon. Its distance 
varies With the different seasons, and this is why the 
apparent diameter of the Sun is not always of the 
same dimensions. This remarkable phenomenon is 
occasioned by the translation of the Earth in an 
elliptic curve which brings us nearer to the Sun in 
summer than in winter; whence it is that the solar 
disk seems larger to us in the former than in the 
latter season. 

Now if we compare the Sun with other bodies 
which people the immensity of space, we are taught 
by science that it is but an insignificant star amongst - 
the countless legion of luminaries which shine before 
our eyes. . 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 
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Centenary of Voltaire. 
THE 30TH OF MAY, 1878. 


I regretfully leave Voltaire, after having passed 
three months with him. 

I had long been an admirer of the great philoso- 
pher who was the leader of Freethought in the 


eighteenth century. By living in his intimacy, by 


scrutinizing his life and work, I have become his 
friend; and, if they are not already so, I am con- 
vinced my readers will become his friends as I have, 
after perusing this work, where I have endeavored 
to seize upon his encyclopedic genius, his mobile and 
multiple physiognomy. 

How can we but become the liegemen, the intel- 
lectual associates of Voltaire, when we see him con- 
secrate all his life to the cause of civilization, of 
truth, of the liberty of conscience and thought; when 
we behold his struggle in France against political 
despotism and religious obscurantism; when we ac- 
company him to his retreats in exile where he cour- 
ageously takes up again his interrupted work and 
freely publishes his productions ? 

It is with an inexpressible joy that we follow the 
steps of this scout of the human army, of this pio- 
neer making deep gaps in the forest of prejudices, 
bringing new light at each one of his stages, and 
that we behold the victory of the spirit upon human 
errors and folly. 

Voltaire will be the great figure, eternally be- 
witching and attractive, of the eighteenth century. 
He fought the good fight, and carried the victory. 
He established tolerance, liberated conscience from 
its oppressions, affranchised thought from its chains, 
wrote the preface of the Civil Code and of the Rev- 
olution of ’89, destroyed the barbarous legislations, 
superannuated customs, old traditions, prejudices, 
all-the obstacles, all the impediments which hindered 
- the march of civilization. He has been the martial 
champion of the mind, the hero of free humanity. 

His country embastilled him, persecuted him, threw 
his books to the flames, exiled him nearly all his life. 

Voltaire burst into laughter in the face of that 
race of arlequins anthropophages, as he called the 
proscribers of Louis XV.; he made sport of censura 
and lettre de cachet. He pursued his crusade of 
Freethought in all his places of retreat; in England, 
Holland, Belgium, ,Prussia, Switzerland; where, con- 
nected with the eminent minds of those lands, he 
founded the public opinion of Europe, which, through 
his propaganda, became an irresistible power against 
all publie iniquities, against all infractions of the 
rights and liberty of man. 

Voltaire sums up in himself all the eighteenth 
century, with his genius sparkling like champagne 
in its bowl, his absolute separation from a shameful 
and retrograde past, his vigorous flight towards 
progress, towards a new state of civilization disen- 
gaged from all that is base, servile, and obscure. 

By this resplendent light projected by the age of 
Voltaire, how deformed and shrunken appears the 
ancient slave trembling before priest and master! 
But wait until the philosophers have restored to the 
mutilated being of the Middle Ages his mind, his 
soul, his will, his intellectual and moral power— 
until they have delivered him from the jail of the 
' seventeenth century; and you will see the poor man 
renewed and transformed by the Promethei of the 
Encyclopedia; you shall see him walk erect and firm 
in his strength and liberty. Ah, masters! you throw 
Voltaire in the Bastille, and you proseribe him. “His 
vengeance shall be exemplary. He will bring out 
with him from his dungeon the enchained genera- 
tions, and he will return, in spite of you, triumphant 
in those lands from which you had believed him for- 
ever banished. 

There is not in the world a more marvelous, more 
attractive spectacle, one better demonstrating the 
power of a luminous and sagacious mind, than the 
polemic of Voltaire against the birds of prey and 
the men of darkness of his time. What a vivacious 
and high intelligence, what ardor of conviction, 
what good sense, what acumen in critique, one of 
his creations! What lucidity of conception and ex- 
pression! What a pliant and fine blade! “His 
prose is a sword,” says Nisard; “it sparkles, it 
whizzes, it thrusts forward, it slays!” 

A knight armed from head to foot, brilliant and 
sprightly combatant, how well he strikes at the fault 
of the cuirass, the leviathans, the mastodons of the 
old regime! He harasses them ceaselessly with his 
barbed arrows; he smites oppression in all its forma, 
‘snatching away the mask of religious hypocrisy, 
stigmatizing superstition, lifting up man bent under 
secular servitudes, extricating his mind from the 
silly errors, from the chimeras, that dwarf him, by 
saying to him: 

_“Cnitivate thy garden and thy brain; cleanse 
them from the old sediments, from the calcareous 
deposits and the detritus of the past. Burn the 
brambles and parasite herbs; destroy the noxious 
insects; let the mattock pass everywhere. Thou art 
king, lord, and master at home. Draw straight and 
see clearly. Do not fall in the rut of Utopia; do not 


lose thyself in the abyss of dreams. No power has 
the right to weigh down upon thee, to violate thy 
intellectual property and material good. Throw to 
the garret all the worm-eaten cabalistic books, the 
old Bibles and old codes, and find thy evangel in 
thy reason; thy law and rule in thy conscience.” 

The universality, the prodigious intellectual activ- 
ity, of Voltaire allowed him to span all problems; 
his quick and sensitive genius, his straightforward 
sense, carry him wherever there is a truth useful to 
bring forth, an error to confound, an injustice’ to 
disgrace. 

He is the support, the spur, of that valiant crew 
of encyclopedists who forged the conception of the 
new society; he encourages them, animates them 
with his noble ardor, with his hatred against the 
Catholic denomination, by preaching through exam- 
ple and ceaselessly exclaiming, “ Crush the wretch!” 

We find the generous and beneficent hand of Vol- 
taire in the salient facts of the eighteenth century. 
He touches everything; nothing for him lacks inter- 
est. He was not only a profound thinker, philoso- 
pher, historian, man of letters, poet, dramatic author, 
popularizer of science, but he was, besides, “the 
hero and the man of action of right,” as a Belgian 
deputy, M. Belgé, has said ina lecture. Possessing 
to a supreme degree the love of humanity, he con- 
siders all wrong done to others as if it were personal 
to him. He leaps with indignation on witnessing a 
public iniquity. He constitutes himself the juris- 
consult;the high judge of his time. The victims of 
fanaticism, persecution, and judiciary errors come 
to him. He welcomes them, he throws wide open 
to them the doors of his house at Ferney, takes in 
hand their grievances, becomes their eloquent de- 
fender, and succeeds in snatching them away from 
the fury of the Catholic tribunals. 

The obscurantist and Jesuitic pack threw itself, 
howling and furious, upon this knight of Free- 
thought; but, smiling in the thick of the melee, Vol- 
taire marked with his eagle claw the enemies of rea- 
son, and devoted the spirits of darkness and the 
Tartuffes to the immortality of ridicule. 

After fifty years in the philosophical arena, fifty 
years of conflicts constantly renewed without ex- 
hausting the athlete, Voltaire remains at last master 
of the field. He triumphs over the retrograde ele- 
ments of the old society. All the despotisms, tem- 
poral and spiritual, have Voltairian shot in their 
wing. They have lost their assurance, their audaci- 
ty; they drag themselves and gasp, mortally wound- 
ed by the skillful hunter. 

Is it to be wondered at that, a hundred years after 
the Iliad, after the great battle of the eighteenth 
century, “the deceiving spirits, teaching lies and 
hypocrisy,” has said Marina de Sainte-Aldegonde, 
“the ‘black band,’ Jesuitic and despotic, shudders 
at the very name of Voltaire, of that Satan of the 
mind, as he is ee by one of the greatest cori- 
phei of the Church, Joseph de Maistre, who ex- 
pressed the wish to see a statue raised to him by the 
hand of the executioner, and who, in an avowal de- 
void of artifice, exclaimed, “Ah! what harm Vol- 
taire has done us!” j 

The labors of Hercules are but child’s play by the 
side of Voltaire’s: 

His encyclopedic mind has shone upon all the 
branches of human knowledge. Philosophy, politics, 
legislation, morals—there is not one social element 
which he has not touched, shed light upon, and re- 
formed. 

Let the Revolution come; it will only have to 
bind up in sheaves the grain of the Voltairian har- 
vest, to countersign and decrete the ideas of Vol- 
taire. And in ’89 Condorcet will be able to say 
with truth, “Voltaire a fait tout a que nous voy- 
ons!” (“Voltaire is the author of all that we see!”) 

All the sons of Freethought unite to-day in the 
glorification of Voltaire, in his centenary, honoring 
in him the luminous genius that has more and better 
than any other honored and served humanity, the 
highest expression and the most illustrious represent- 
ative of European civilization. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Voltaire, that Wandering Jew of intelligence and 
Freethought in the eighteenth century, does not 
belong only to France, from which he was forced to 
flee nearly all his life, but to*all the lands where he 
sought refuge to save himself from the chronic in- 
tolerance of his fellow-countrymen—to the Nether- 
lands, to England, to Prussia, and to Switzerland. 
At these hearths he found established, radiant and 
powerful, the political and religious liberties which 
he strove to take back and to make triumph in his 
native land. 

Voltaire forged his genius upon the hard anvil 
and at the rough school of exile. To this he owed 
his fame. Had he remained at the French court he 
would have been but a mere witling, a rare bird in 
the golden cage of Versailles. 

In London, in Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, Ge- 
neva, Voltaire found the lever of Archimedes, the 
fulerum that was necessary to him in lifting the 
world and enlightening it. It was abroad that he 
was able to fight openly, to write freely, to publish 
his works, to propagate his ideas, without risking, as 


it had happened to him in France, to be bastinadoed, 
embastilied, and to see his books burnt by the hand 
of the executioner. 

The funeral march of the Wandering Jews of 
Freethought begins with the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes and the dragonnades of the Cevennes, 
under King Louis XVI, in his second childhood, that 
nec pluribus impar which terminated his existence 
by the fistula and Madame de Maintenon, The Hu- | 
guenots deserted en masse from Catholic France, 
carrying away with them their gold, their art, their 
science, their industry, to take them to the Protest- 
ant nations, by whom they were received with open 
arms. i 

After the religionists of the seventeenth come the 
Freethinkers of the eighteenth, lastly the politicians 
of the nineteenth century. à 

Tt is the great and painful pilgrimage of Liberty 
in mourning. 

Belgium, Holland, England, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, behold coming to them legions of fugitives, 
seeking a new hearth, a new fatherland. 

In the seventeenth century the Huguenots leaving 
France merely passed through Catholic Belgium. 

The United Provinces received no less than 55,000 
French Protestant refugees; England received 100,- 
000 of them, who endowed her with all the precious 
industries of France. 

Migrations, whether voluntary or forced, have 
two consequences: impoverishment of the countries 
they abandon, increase of vitality and riches for the 
regions where they land and which they fructify, as 
the periodical overflows of the Nile fecundate the 
lands they water. 

Emigration alone has created the formidable 
power of the United States. The emigration of the 
mg World has brought forth and enriched the 

ew. i 

But refugees do not only carry material benefits 
to the countries that receive them; they carry to 
them, besides, the precious tributes of their science, 
of their art, of their intelligence. In return they 
receive a strength, a development, an increase of 
light, as is proven by Voltaire, exiled in the Nether- 
lands, in England, and in Switzerland. 

[TO BB CONTINUED.] 


The Radical Pulpit. 


If you Take Away wy Religion, What will you 
Give me in its Stead ? 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEWARK LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
JUNE 2, 1878, BY H. B. MARTIN, M.D. 


This question is one which the Liberalist is fre- 
quently called upon to answer, and it is certainly one 
of the utmost importance. When we pull down a 
house, we are generally supposed to be able to 
replace it with something better, so if we take away 
a long and time-honored theory or belief, we must be 
able to at least give something equally valuable in its 
place. In order to give an intelligent answer to this 
question, I shall be obliged to draw liberally on your 
patience while I examine the merits of the Christian 
religion, that we may be able to make an intelligible 
choice between the two. 

On all hands it is admitted that the Christian 
religion is a matter of the most serious importance ; 
it ig so, if it be truth, because in that truth, a law 
of faith and conduct, measuring out to us a propriety 
of sentiment and action which would otherwise not 
be incumbent upon us, is propounded to our observ- 
ance in this life ; and eternal consequences of hap- 
piness or misery are at issue upon our observance or 
neglect of that law. 

To deny to the Christian religion such a degree of 
importance, is not only to launch the keenest sarcasm 
against its whole appearance of supernatural phe- 
nomena, but is virtually to withdraw its claims and 
pretensions altogether. For if men, after having 
received a divine revelation, are brought to know no 
more than what they knew before, nor are obliged to 
do anything which otherwise they would not have 
been equally obliged to do ; nor have any other con- 
sequences of their conduct to hope or fear, than 
otherwise would have been equally to be hoped or 
feared ; then the divine revelation reveals nothing, 
and all the pretense thereto is driven into an admis- 
sion of being a misuse of language. On tHe other 
hand, the Christian religion is of scarce less impor- 
tance, if it be false ; because, no wise and good man 
could possibly be indifferent or unconcerned to the 
prevalence of an extensive and general delusion, No 
good and amiable heart could for a moment think. of 
yielding its assent to so monstrous an idea, as the 
supposition that error could possibly be useful, that 
imposture could be beneficial, that the heart could 
be set right by setting the understanding wrong, 
that men were to be made rational by being deceived, 
and rendered just and virtuous by credulity and 
ignorance. To be in error one’s self is a misfor- 
tune ; and if it be such an error as mightily affects 
our peace of mind, it is a very grievous misfortune. 
To be the cause of error to others, by deceiving them 
ourselves, or by causing them to be deceived, is a 
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most cruel triimph over nature’s weakness, a most his family or descent. If there be no absolute cer- 
barbarous wrong done to our brother man ; it is the tainty, says he, that such a man existed, we emphat- 
kind of wrong which we should most justly and ically say, such a person as Jesus of Nazereth, because 
keenly resent, could we be sensible of its being put the name Jesus being as common. among the Jews, 
upon ourselves. As then there is no falsehood more: as John or Thomas among Christians; nothing hin- 
apparently false, and more morally mischievous, than ; ders, but there might have been some dozen, score, or 
to suppose error can be useful, and delusion con- 


ducive to happiness and virtue ; so there can be no could be adduced) of the existence of any one of these 


hundred Jesuses of Nazereth ; so that proof (if it! 
,by experimental and rational methods. 


Communications. 


The New Age.—Continued. 
BY W. 5. BELL. 


The glory of our age is that truth is now tested 
Whims, 


i 


lace for the medium or alternative of indifference ' 


etween the truth or falsehood of the Christian 


unless coupled with the accompanying proof that. caprices, prejudices, bigotry, and ignorance still 
that one was the Jesus of Nazereth distinguished i fight hard against progress, but the inevitable and 


religion, Every argument that could show it to bea 
‘blessing to mankind being true, must in like degree 
tend to demonstrate it to be a curse and a mischief, 
being false. If it be true, there can be no doubt 
that God, its all-wise and benevolent author, must | predicates are, not alone the name Jesus and the 
have given to it such sufficient evidence and proofs | place Nazareth, but the characteristic distinction of 
of its truth, that every creature whom he hath|crucifixion. Still less, and further off than ever 
endowed with rational faculties, upon the honest and | from any absolute identification with the Jesus of 
conscientious exercise of those faculties, must be able | the gospel is the regal title Christ, or the anointed, 
to arrive at a perfect and satisfactory conviction. | which was not only held by all the kings of Israel, 
To suppose that there either is, or by any possibility|and even the heathen prince Cyrus, is called by 
could be, a natural disinclination or repugnancy in| Isaiah the Christ of God (Is, xiv, 1), but was so com- 
man’s mind to receive the truths of revelation, is| monly assumed by all sorts of impostors, conjurors, 
“to charge God foolishly,” as if, when he had the|and pretenders to supernatural communications, that 
making of man’s mind, and the making of his reve-|the very claim to it is in the gospel itself considered 
lation also, he had not known how to adopt the one|as an indication of imposture, and a reason and a 
to the other ; nor is it less than to open the door to|rule for withholding our credence, there being no 
every conceivable absurdity and imposture, and to|rule in that gospel more distinct than that “if any 
give to the very grossness and palpability of false- | man say to you, lo! here is Christ, or lo! he is there, 
hood the advantage over evidence, truth, and | believe him not” (Mark, xiv, 21): No reason more 
reason. explicit than that “ many false Christs should arise ” 

“To suppose,” says the eminent commentator, Dr. | (Matt. xxiv, 24; Luke xxi, 8); and no statement 
Whitby, “that belief or unbelief can either þe ajmore definite than that, when one of his immediate 
virtue or a crime, or any man morally better or worse | disciples applied that title to the Jesus of the gospel, 
for belief or unbelief, is to assume that man has a|he himself disclaimed it, “and strictly charged and 
faculty which we see and feel he has not, viz.: a] commanded them to -tell no man that thing ” (Luke 
power of making himself believe, of being convinced |ix, 21; Matt. xvi, 29). So that should authentic 
when he is not convinced, and not convicted when |history present us with a Christ who was crucified, 
he is, which is a being and not being at the same {though such a record would certainly come within 
time, the sheer-end to ‘all discourse of reason.’” To] the list of very striking coincidences, in relation to 
suppose that a suitable state of mind, and certain | the evangelical story ; yet as we certainly know that 
previous dispositions of meekness, humility, and | Christ was one of the most ordinary titles that relig- 
teachableness are necessary to fit us for the reception | ious impostors were wont to assume, and crucifixion 


from all others of that designation, by the circum- 
;Stance of having been “crucified under Pontius 
Pilate,” would be no proof of the existence of the 


‘irresistible onward career of the race persists. 


of divine truth, as the goil must be prepared to 
receive the seed, is in like manner to argue prepos- 
terously, and to open the door to the reception of 
falsehood as well as of truth ; as the prepared ground 
will fertilize the tares as prolifically as the wheat, 
and is indifferent to either, And in proportion as the 
state of mind so supposed to be necessary is sup- 
posed to be an easily yielding, readily consenting, 
and feebly resisting state, the more facile is it to 
the practices of imposture and cunning, and the less 
worthy conquest of evidence and reason. All the 
mighty uestion now before us requires is attention 
and ability ; without any presentment or prejudice 
whatever, but with a perfect and equal willingness 
to come to such conclusions as the evidence of moral 
demonstration shall offer to our conviction, and to 
“be guided only by such rules of evidence as deter- 
mine our convictions with respect to all other ques- 
tions. 

By the Christian religion is understood the whole 


an ordinary punishment consequent on detected im- 
posture, a Christ crucified, would by no means 
identify the “Jesus Christ and him crucified,” of 
the New Testament. But further off, even to an 
infinite remoteness frem any designation or reference 
to the person of the crucified Jesus, are the compli- 
mentary and idolatrous epithets of honor or of wor- 
ship, which the heathen nations, from the remotest 
antiquity, were in the habit of applying to their 
Gods, demigods, and heroes, who from the various 
services they were believed to have rendered to 
mankind, were called saviors of the world, redeemers 
of mankind, physicians of souls, etc., and addressed. 
by every one of the doxologies, even, not excepting 
one of those which Christian piety has since confined 
and appropriated to the Jewish Jesus. Nor are any 
of the supernatural or extraordinary circumstances 
which, either with truth or without it, are asserted or 
believed of the man of Nazereth, at all characteristic 
or distinctive of that person, from any of the in- 


Let 
us skirmish along the lines of this conflict. 
There are two most powerful influences at work 


Jesus of the gospel, of whose identity the essential upon man which restrain his progressive impulses. 


T refer to the conservative forces of inheritance, and 
the restraining tendency of tradition. We are all 
prone to think the thoughts of our fathers, and to 
accept too freely the marvelous stories about their 
marvelous deeds which come down to us. To accept 
all you hear is to float with the stream of public 
opinion. But there is a spirit in every human breast 
which seeks at times to break out from its narrow. 
confinement, like a bird breaking from its useless- 
shell, and to explore new fields for new truth. 

It is the very inspiration of truth which has 
prompted man to say, “Seek and ye shall find.” 
Life means, to the noble-minded, something more 
than reaping what others have sown. It means 
doing something to elevate the race—to plant truth’ 
and virtue that others may harvest in days to come. 
It is childish and slave-like tamely to eat up the 
bread our fathers toiled for. If human life has any- 
thing in it ennobling, it surely consists in heroic 
endeavor. To remain content with the achievements 
of our ancestors is as grotesque and beggarly as to 
wear their antiquated clothing. Yet we have the 
mournful sight before us of those who go about clad 
in the vestments of ragged and tattered creeds. 
Such people scarcely ever ask the serious question, 
“What is truth ?” To make such an inquiry would 
be equivalent to the confession that they did not 
know what it is, and that they did not already pos-. 
sess it. 

There is some formal pretense of inquiring for 
truth when the pew looks up attentively to the pul- 
pit to hear the mysteries of truth explained. But 
this is all make-believe. There is no real investiga-. 


system of theology found in the Bible, consisting | numerable host of heaven-descended, virgin-born, 
of the two volumes of the Old and New Testament, |wonder-working sons of God, of whom the like 
and as that system now is and generally has been|supernatural and extraordinary circumstances were 
understood by the general community of persons|asserted and believed, with as great faith, and with 
calling themsélves Christians. The time assigned | as little reason. 

as the historical origination of Christianity is reck-| To have been the whole world’s desideratum, to 
oned from the reign of the Roman Emperor Augus-|have been foretold by a long series of undoubted 
tus to its ultimate and complete establishment under j prophecies, to have been attested by a glorious 
Constantine the Great. Any proof of its existence | display of indisputable miracles, to have revealed 
therefore prior to that time is fatal to its specified | the most mystical doctrines, to have acted as never 
origin. The place assigned as that of its historical | man acted, and to have suffered as never man suffered, 
origination is the obscure and remote province of| were among the most ordinary credentials of the 
Judea, between thirty-five and thirty-six degrees of | gods and goddesses with which Olympus groaned. 
longitude east from Greenwich, and between thirty-/ In order that you may be better able to judge 
one and thirty-three degrees north latitude, in the| whether the Christian creed and religion was copied 
neighborhood of Egypt, Arabia; Phcnicia, and| from the pagan, I will now give you so much of the 
Syria; a territory one hundred and sixty miles in| Christian creed as is undoubtedly and unquestionably 
length, and forty-six miles in breadth. <Any proof] of pagan origin. That only which could not, or 
of its origin in any other country would therefore} would not, have expressed the fair sense of any 
be fatal to its localized origin. The circumstances| pagan faith, can be peculiarly Christian. That only 
assigned as the historical basis of religion are most| which the Christian finds that he has to say, of 


tion after truth by the preacher. That question is 
settled. His creed tells him what truth is, and he. 
dares not to venture off its platform. Truth with 
him means sectarianism, He is a retained advocate 
of Calvinism, Methodism, or Congregationalism. 
His audience is a sect, and they have secured him, 
as a sectarian, to plead for them. 

All forms of religion are conservative; but in the 
spirit of the new age there is rapidly spreading 
abroad a secular and progressive spirit; and we pass. 
to the more direct consideration of its elements. 

What distinguishes the new age from all the ages 
of the past? There are two very distinct phases of 
modern society which display its peculiar character. 
First, we find at the present time a great increase In 
mechanical inventions, scientific discoveries, and: 
stimulated industries. Everywhere man is turning 


clearly set forth by the Rev. Robert Taylor, A. B 
and M, R. C, S., in the following language, which I 

ive verbatim: “In the reigns of the Roman Emperors 

ugustus and Tiberius, and in the province of Judea, 
a Jew, of the lower order of that lowest and most 
barbarous of all subjects of the Roman Empire, 
arose into notoriety among his countrymen, from the 
circumstance of leaving his ordinary avocation as a 
laboring mechanic, and traveling on foot from village 
to village in that little province, affecting to cure 
diseases ; that he preached the doctrines, or some 
such, as are ascribed to him in the New Testament ; 
and that he gave himself out to be some extraordi- 
nary personage ; but failing in his attempt to gain 
popularity, he was convicted as a malefactor, and 
publicly executed, under the presidency and author- 
ity of the Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate.” 

This extraordinary person was called Jesus, a name 
of ordinary occurrence among the Jewish clan; and 
from the place of his nativity, or of his more general 
residence, he is designated as Jesus of Nazareth; the 
obscurity of his parentage or his equivocal legitimacy 
haying left him without any name or designation of 


-|which a worshiper of the gods could not have said 


the same or the like before him, is Christianity, 


Ist. I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth. (Pagan the same.) _ 

2d. And in Jesus Christ his only son our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Spirit. (Pagan, 
Jasius Christ.) 

3d. Born of the Virgin Mary. (Pagan, Electra.) 

4th. Suffered under Pontius Pilate. (Pagan, Whom 
it might be.) 

5th, Was crucified. (Pagan, Struck by a thunder- 
bolt. 

sik Dead and buried. (Pagan same.) 

4th. He descended into hell. (Pagan same.) 

8th. The third day he rose again fom the dead. 
(Pagan same.) 

9th. He ascended into heaven, (Pagan same.) 

10th. And sitteth at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty. (Pagan same.) 


11th. From whence he shall come to judge the | 


quick and the dead. (Pagan same.) 
12th, I believe in the Holy Ghost. (Pagan same.) 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


the forces of nature to his own use. This is one 
aspect of the new age; and the other is the scientific 
spirit, the scientific method of investigation. 

Let us consider the first of these phases of modern 
society. : 

On all sides man is utilizing the forces of nature. 
In ancient times man took advantage of the winds 
of heaven by constructing sails for his boat, which 
caught the breeze and moved over the waters along 
the shores, and opened the way for a more extended 
commerce ; he used the winds to winnow his grains, 
and, in later times, he constructed windmills to 
grind it; and in other ways the capricious winds 
were turned into servants of men. In more recent 
times the rapid-runniug streams were in like manner 
made helpers in the world’s great industries. The 
water-wheel is. now the driving power in thousands 
of factories and mills which turn out products to 
bless the race. Great as was this outlet to human 
activity and enterprise, it was nothing compared 
with the enterprise consequent upon the discovery 
of steam. The steam power has created commerce. 
The oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers of the world are 
traversed by thousands of steam vessels, carrying 
trade, intelligence, and brain activity from land to 
land. And while these sailing and steam vessels are 
bearing the treasures of one country to another, to 
bring back its rich trade, the telegraph and ocean 
cable are mouthpieces through which all the nations 
of the earth converse with each other. The daily 
news is flashed in a few seconds from one end of the 
earth to the other. The whole world seems thus to 
beat with one pulse. 

“The physical well-being of an ancient Greek was 
not enhanced by an invention made in China; nor 
could his philosophy derive useful hints from theo- 
ries propounded in Judea. But in these days scarce- 
‘ly anything can happen in any part of our planet 
‘which does not speedily affect every other part” 
(Cosmic Philos., vol. ii, p. 214). 

f [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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other natural curiosities in the country. The Glen spray thus produced form a beautiful rainbow; and 
consists of series of glens or gorges cut through it is one of the most attractive beauties of the Glen. 
the. laminated slate rocks in this locality, The; The pathway leads under the shelving rocks behind 
course of the Glen is nearly east and west, extending , the falls. 
over two miles in length, and has a total ascent of; Above this are “Shadow Gorge,” “Frowning 
eight hundred feet. It is the channel of a clear, ' Cliff,” “Palace of Beauty,” “Glen Arcadia,” ‘The 
limpid stream which follows its eccentric course, Artist’s Dream,” “Narrow Pass,” “Pluto Fails,” 
making its descent from section to section bya great “Cavern Pool,” “Pool of the Nymphs,” “Elfin 
number of cascades and rapids, unequaled in beauty . Gorge,” “Glen Facility,” “Glen Horicorn,” “Glen 
and variety. ; Elysium,” and “Glen Omega,” two miles from the 
lished in Europe or America, containing nearly |. The Glen has been accessible to visitors only for : entrance, but we cannot take the time to describe 
seven hundred square inches more of Reading Mat- | some twelve years past. It has, of course, been; their beauties. Suffice it to say, the Glen in its 
ker Journal of its clas known a long time, but the difficulty of entering it | entirety is one of the grandest curiosities we ever 
ter than any other Journal of its class. and getting through it was a formidable barrier | beheld, rivaling Niagara Falls and the Mammoth 
against its exploration; but within the last few years Cave of Kentucky. In passing through it one is 
extensive improvements have been made in building {thoroughly impressed with the conviction that it 
stairs and bridges, putting up railings, cutting pas- | must have taken many thousand years for the water 
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Another Arrest. 


It is to be regretted that on Saturday afternoon, the 24th 
inst., while the proceedings of the Watkins Convention were 
quietly taking place, the authorities of the village of Wat- 
Kins, backed by the sectarian element of the place, caused 
the arrest of D. M. Bennett, W. 8. Bell, and Miss Josephine 


S. Tilton for selling the pamphlet called ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” | q 


by E. H. Heywood, who were required to give bonds to pre- 
vent being thrown into prison. 

Migs Tilton had some of the books on the ground for sale, 
but no other person had any. We had a variety of the books 
of our publication for sale, but not a copy of ‘* Cupid’s 
Yokes” was upon our table. Miss Tilton had a contiguous 
table, upon which she offered for sale several of Mr. Hey- 
wood’s pamphlets, photographs, etc. Among the pamphlets 
was the tabooed ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes.” We are not sure that 
we sold a copy of it, but if we did it was to aid Miss Tilton 
when away or unable to attend to her customers. We put 
not & cent of the money for ‘“‘ Cupid’s Yokes” in our pock- 
ets, nor did we have a cent of profit from the sale of them. 
Mr. Bell simply proffered his services to help us in selling 
our books, as a matter of kindness, without remuneration of 
any kind. If he sold any of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” it was dur- 
ing her absence, and aa a matter of kindness. What will be 
the result of the arrests time will disclose. At this writing 
we are waiting the action of the Grand Jury. If they find 
a bill against us, it will subject us to the necessity of making 
a defense hundreds of miles from home, attended with many 
inconveniences, and in a bigoted, unfriendly community. 
. It is expected the Grand Jury will reach our case on Tues- 
day, the 27th inst., when it will be known what course they 
wil have taken, We shall be compelled to await their 
action. 

The whole business is but a repetition of the old Christian 
rule of persecution and tyranny which for more than a 
thousand years showed its opposition to mental freedom, 
and may be regarded as the expiring gasps of the rule of 
the Inquisition. It remains to be seen whether freedom 
of the press and individual liberty are in this last quarter 
of the nineteenth century to be crushed by the iron hand of 
the Church. Can it be true that the devotees of bigotry 
and intolerance are to continue to oppress and imprison 
those who do not bow down to their shrine. ‘ 

Our friends, on our former arrest were prompt to kindly 
come forward to give us aid in the time of need, and we 
doubt net many will do the same at the present juncture. 
We greatly dislike to call upon friends for financial aid, but 
as We are poor and unable to meet the expense of defense 
in the courts, we sha}l continue to be grateful for any kind- 
ness that may be shown us in this unpleasant emergency. 
Mr. Bell and Miss Tilton, who are in bonds with us, will 
share in the defense contributions that may be made. 
Donations and pledges may be forwarded to Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER office, or to G. L. Henderson, Treasurer of the 
National Defense Fund. 

If we rightly judge the temper aad spirit of the Liberals 
of America, a long list of the names of those who are will- 
ing to help those in bonds and under oppression will appear 
from time to time in these columns. We do not beg, but 
the necessities of the situation render it neccessary that we 
should again have aid. How many of our friez:ds will place 
their names upon the second roll of honor ? 

el a on 


The Watkins Convention. 


Tt is not improbable that our readers will be glad 
to hear something of the proceedings of the Free- 
thinkers’ Convention at Watkins. A company of 
six of us left New York on the evening of Tuesday, 
the 20th, that we might have time to view some of 
the natural beauties in the vicinity of Watkins pre- 
vious to the holding of the Convention. 

We had a pleasant night’s ride over the Hudson 
River and New York Central road, via Albany, 
Syracuse, and Geneva, being fourteen hours on the 
road. The same sleeping-cars that we took at the 
city brought us to the beautiful village of Watkins, 
of three thousand five hundred inhabitants, located 
in a lovely valley in Schuyler county, at the head of 
Seneca Lake, a body of water forty miles in length 
and from two to five miles in width, splendid farm- 
ing lands lying on either side. 

e found upon arrival that but few had preceded 
us. Hon. Geo, W. Julian and a few others from a 
distance had taken rooms at the hotels. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, the 22d, in com- 
pany with G. L. Henderson and A. L. Rawson, we 
passed through the celebrated Watkins Glen. There 
is hardly to be found in the country a more striking- 
ly wonderful and beautiful work of nature, possess- 
ing, as it does, characteristics differing entirely. from 


sages in the rocks, etc. It is now visited by from 
twelve to twenty thousand persons every season. 
In the “Entrance Amphitheater” the rocks rise in 


immense walls in the form of beetling cliffs on either | 


side. As one looks forward, the vision and passage 
seem barred, with the exception of a narrow rift, as 
if, by some mighty power, they had been torn asun- 
er. 

The “Entrance Cascade” is a narrow thread of 


lit cut and wear away the solid rocks here in the way 


it has done. Far more than six thousand years evi- 
dently have thus been employed. À 

A brief description only must suffice of the great 
Watkins meeting. 

It was called to order in the beautiful grove in the 
centre of the village on Thursday morning at 10 
o’clock, by the President of the Association, Dr. T. 
L. Brown of Binghampton, who made a few appro- 


water, shooting out from an angle in the rocks sixty | priate remarks, after which a motion was made, that 
feet above, and dashing into a dark, cavernotis pool | 4 business committee be appointed. 


below. As we passed on, we passed through “ Glen 
Alpha,” crossed “Sentry Bridge,” from which we 
looked down through the “Amphitheater” below, 


and between the jagged rocks, to the deep blue basin, | 


resting in repose. As we looked forward and up- 
ward, a grand sight burst upon our vision. Tower- 
ing and irregular cliffs of dark rocks rise one above 
another till they almost appear to meet in the clouds, 
A narrow thread of sky is all that can be seen 
between them—sufiicient to keep in remembrance 
the world outside we had left. 

Crossing the “Sentry Bridge,” we ascended a 
short flight of steps on the south side, and before ug 
was a pathway, cut in the solid rock, leading along 
under the cliffs, fifteen to twenty feet above the 
stream. This brought us to “Stillwater Gorge,” 
where the façades of the high-extending rocks spread 
new beauties before our gaze. Next came the laugh- 
ing cascade, called “ Minnehaha,” beautiful, irregu- 
lar, and full of grace. Thirty feet above is “ Fairy 
Cascade,” which leaps into “ Neptune’s Pool.” Next 
is “ Cavern Gorge,” where the tall rocks, extending 
upward nearly two hundred feet, come so near to- 
gether at the top as to give the gorge much the 
appearance of a cavern. Further on, after ascend- 
ing a long stairway and crossing a bridge, we come 
to “The Grotto,” of strange wildness and grandeur. 
Next comes the “ Cavern Cascade,” where the fall of 
the water in the partially closed cavern gives a rever- 
berating sound. Next is “ Whirlwind Gorge,” which 
presents new beauties to the eye, More climbing 
and winding brought us to the “ Mountain House,” 
where many visitors sojourn while stopping here, 
and leading to which is a roadway for carriages out- 
side the Glen. In connection is a building where 
refreshments are dispensed and Glen views and 
curiosities are kept for sale. The suspension bridge 
spanning the chasm here is a good point for taking 
observations of the surrounding wildness and beau- 
ties. Passing on to “Point Lookout,” splendid 
additional view are obtained, Soon we reach Hope’s 
Art Gallery, where resides an excellent artist, Mr. J. 
Hope, formerly of New York. In his gallery are 
many specimens of his workmanship, comprisin 
views of the most attractive points in the Glen, to- 
gether with other works of art. Some of his paint- 
ines are very large and are valued at thousands of 
dollars. 

The next noticeable point in the journey is “Syl- 
van Gorge,” where many new beauties of wildness 
and grandeur are presented. After passing “Sylvan 
Rapids” we come to the “Glen Cathedral,” where 
the gorge expands into an immense oblong ampithe- 
atre nearly a quarter of a mile in length, with walls 
nearly three hundred feet in height on either side. 
The width of the Cathedral is some hundreds of 
feet. The stream, which in other places leaps down 
precipices, here passes placidly and smoothly over 
the flat stones that form the floor of the Cathedral. 
What a grand spot, thought we, in this vaulted 
room with the sky for a dome, to hold a large ‘Lib- 
eral meeting! On the floor of the Cathedral is a 
photographer’s apparatus, and here many groups of 
six or more, with the rocks for a background, are 
taken. At a subsequent visit we sat with a group of 
several friends and had a picture taken. 

Next we passed “ Central Cascade” and “ Baptia- 
mal Font;” then by the “Grand Staircase” to 
“ Cliff Platform” to the “Glen of Pools,” so named 
from the number of the large basins in the rock 
worn out by the water. “The Poet’s Dream” is a 
truly magnificent scene. “The Mermaid’s Pool” is 
a point of attraction. “ The Triple Cascade,” where 
the-stream leaps in three nearly equal bounds from 
one platform of rocks to another, is regarded as one 
of the marked beauties of the Glen. Near this are 
the celebrated “ Rainbow Falls,” where a mountain 
stream leaps over the shelving rocks forming the 
sides of the Glen. The sun’s rays falling upon the 


The President then delivered an address of more 
than an hour in length which dwelt considerably 
upon the different phases of Materialism. 

Secretary H. L. Green made his annual report, 
after which a conference was held in which ten min- 
ute speeches were in order, Mr. Green leading 
off. Among the speakers were Prof. Toohey, of 
Chelsea, Mass.; Elder Frederick Evans, of Mt. Leb- 
anon; Mrs. L. K. Coleman, Syracuse ; Mrs. Tillot- 
son, of Vineland, N. J.; J. M. Peebles, of Hammon- 
ton, N. J.; A. L. Rawson, New York, and Dr. 
Brown—when the meeting was adjourned for dinner. 

Perhaps one thousand persons attended the first 
meeting. 

AFTERNOON MEETING. 


At 2 p.a. the meeting re-assembled. Albert 
Lomas of Watervliet read a good address, using up 
an hour in the same, after which addresses were de- 
livered by Ella E. Gibson and J. H. Harter. We 
had during the meeting several excellent pieces of 
vocal music by Prof. Hudson, Mrs. Harter, and Mrs. 
Harvey, accompanied by the melodeon, played by 
the latter. 

At 4 P. m.a conference of ten-minute speeches 
was again held. Among the speakers were G. L. 
Henderson, Mrs. P. R. Lawrence, Prof. Toohey, and 
several others. Mrs. Bristol recited an original 
poem, “ When this Old World is Righted.” 

In the evening meeting addresses were delivered 
by Dr. T. B. Taylor, Mrs. L. K. Coleman, and Mr. 
A. L. Rawson: About 9 o’clock Messrs. Seaver and 


jMendum of the Investigator arrived upon the 


grounds. Mr. Seaver was called forward, and he 
delivered a short address which was well received, 
The evening meeting was estimated to have an 
audience of nearly three thousand persons. The day 
w been beautiful and everything passed off pleas- 
antly. 

$ SECOND DAY—¥RIDAY. 


The morning meeting was addressed by Giles B. 
Stebbins of Detroit, who read selections from the 
teachings of Buddha and others of the old sages, 
with selections also from the “ Poems of the Beyond.” 


& | His remarks were in advocacy of spirit life. Mrs. 


P. R. Lawrence gave a splendid address on the 
effects of superstition upon the young. Her speech. 
was able and eloquent ; it produced an excellent 
effect, and was warmly approved. 

Elder Frederick Evans followed with a very good 
address, during which he showed the wrong of non- 
taxation of church property, the supporting by gov- 
ernment of chaplains, ete., etc. 

The afternoon meeting opened with an address by 
W. 8. Bell, followed by an able speech by Mrs. 
Laura Kendrick, also a discourse by the Rev. J. L. 
Alcott of Ohio. The latter was a regular orthodox 
sermon, and was followed by Prof. Toohey, who 
refuted many of the positions taken by the reverend 
gentleman. In the conference short speeches were 
made by Dr. T. B. Taylor, Dr. Davis (orthodox), G. 
L. Henderson, Verity, and Seaver. 

The evening meeting was held in the Opera 
House. The principal address was given by Ww. E. 
Copeland, from Lincoln, Neb., and was followed bya. 
poem read by Mrs. Clara Neyman, as well as speak- 
ing by others, after which a dance came off, lasting 
for several hours. 


A 


THIRD DAY-—SATURDAY. 


At 8 o’clock, as per previous announcement, a few 
hundred took a pleasant steamboat ride of about 
twenty miles down the lake and back. A meeting 
was also organized in the grove before the return of 
the boat, and was addressed by J. M. Reynolds of 
Chicago, G. B. Stebbins, J. M. Peebles, Mrs. Cole- 
man, Mrs, Tillotson, and Mr. Reynolds again. ‘The 
excursionists returned between eleven and twelve 


A M. ; ae a 
In the afternoon meeting Mr. G. L. Henderson 
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‘led off, his subject embracing the principles of in this paper. They seemed to give satisfaction, |. 
heredity and the transmission of qualities from {and would doubtless have been passed unanimously 
parents to children, together with the modes neces- by the meeting, but at the request of Mrs. Gage 
sary to be employed to perfect the human race. i they were laid over till evening, when Mr. Mills, 
The next speaker was Rev. E. W. Abbey of Terre;a member of the Committee, and who in common 
Haute, Ind., Presbyterian. He showed up the ex-! with her was not fully satisfied with all the resolu- 
cellencies of the Bible and endeavored to show the | tions, objected to some portions of them. 
superiority of Christianity over all other forms of| T. ©. Leland, of New York, read an excellent 
religion. He condemned Ingersoll, and criticised his! paper on “ Organization.” It contained many im- 
utterances. This sermon was followed by an able} portant suggestions, and gave much satisfaction. At 


A Hint to the Wise. 


BY WM. J, GORSUCH. 


We are on the eve of change. ‘oo long has the false 
usurped the place of the true ; too long has labor been held 
slave, enchained in the galling bonds of aristocratic capital; 
too long have our prisons been filled with criminals—made 
thieves and murderers by drink, made drunkards by the 
false state of society in which we live; too long have beg- 
gars thronged our streets, asking for the bread they do not 


refutation by Prof, Toohey, who showed that Chris- į the close of the meeting some pointed and excellent 


tianity is chargeable with immense persecutions, 
tyranny, and oppression ; that it has retarded civili- 
zation and human advancement. 

At this point an event took place which affected to 
some extent the editor of this paper. While the Lib- 
erals were courteously extending to Rev. Mr. Abbey 
the privilege of engaging the attention of the Liberal 
audience for the space of an hour, the legal and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of Watkins were getting 
up a vile scheme to throw certain persons attending 
the Convention into prison. A constable and a 
pole officer appeared upon the grounds and arrested 

. M. Bennett, W. S. Bell, and Josephine S. Tilton, 
and took them before Justice A. C. Kingsbury upon 
the charge of selling obscene and indecent books, to 
wit: “Cupid’s Yokes” and other similar works. 
The movement was said to have been instigated by 
the ultra orthodox sentiment in the town, and espe- 
cially in the person of Frederick Davis, Jr., a leading 
member of the Episcopal church. Persons were 
employed to buy copies of “Cupid’s Yokes,” upon 
which the complaint was made. The arrested par- 
ties, when arraigned before the court, pleaded “ not 
guilty,” and were held to bail to await the action of 
the Grand Jury in the sum of one thousand dollars 
each. Mr. Fox Holden of Watkins and Mrs. Amy 
Post of Rochester went on the bail bond of Bennett 
and Bell. They were arrested half an hour before 
Miss Tilton was, and when bail was required for her, 
Mrs. Miller, daughter of Gerrit Smith, was offered 
and accepted. 

When the intelligence was given to the meeting 
that the arrests had been made, the greatest indigna- 
tion was manifested by the several speakers, Mrs. 
Coleman and Prof. Toohey being especially emphatic 
in their disapproval of the conduct which had been 
evinced by the illiberal people of Watkins: Upon 
the return of Bennett and Bell to the meeting-ground, 
they were received with demonstrations of sympa- 
thy and friendship. Hundreds of the audience were 
eager to shake hands with them, and assure them of 
their warmest sympathy. 

Jn the evening a meeting and council was held at 
the Opera House, Mr. Cortlandt Palmer presiding 
and making a short address. Mr. James Parton 
delivered a most excellent address on the subject of 
“The Coming Man’s Religion ; will he have any ?” 
Mrs. Bristol recited a beautiful original poem, and 
spoke some fifteen minutes. Speaking was also done 
by Mrs. Coleman, Mrs. Laura Kendrick, Mrs. P. R. 
Lawrence. Mr. C. D. B. Mills read several letters to 
the Convention from Professor Olivia, and others. 
Among the letters was one from Mrs. Miller, apolo- 
gizing for having gone on the bail bond of Miss Til- 
ton. She had since read the pamphlet, “Cupid’s 
Yokes,” and found she did not approve of it in tone 
and temper. On account of Mrs. Miller’s regret for 
having gone bail, Miss Tilton announced her deter- 
mination to surrender herself on Monday. At this 
juncture a gentleman offered himself as bail, but 
Miss Tilton declined, the same, saying if she could 
not have a woman for bail she would accept none. 
At this moment, Mrs. J. K. Ingalls offered herself as 
bail, and was accepted. The audience was munifi- 
cently supplied with music by the Hudson Troupe. 


SUNDAY MORNING. 


A profuse rain fell in the night, in consequence 
of which the first meeting was held in the Opera 
House. Some remarks were made by the Secretary, H. 
L. Green. He spoke of the proposition to publish the 
proceedings of the meeting, and asked that those 
who wished a copy would rise. Some two hundred 
rose from their seats. 

J. M. Peebles addressed the audience for some 
forty minutes. His subject was Spiritualism. He 
was followed by Elder Frederick Evans, who spoke 
jn condemnation of the iule of ecclesiasticism, the 
wrongs of priesteraft, the union of Church and 
State, ete. He gave interesting reminiscences of 
the origin of the land reform movement, originated 
by his brother, George H. Evans, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. He denounced land monopoly and many 
of the connecting evils. 

Elizur Wright of Boston read an able paper on 
the untruthful claims of Christianity. 

A committee was appointed in part and elected 
in part on lectures and lecturers for the next year’s 
meeting, consisting of Horace Seaver, G. L. Hen- 
derson, J. M. Peebles, D. M. Bennett, H. L. Green, 
Mrs. L, K. Coleman, Mrs. Amy Post, Mrs. Laura 
Kendrick, Mrs. Clara Neyman, and Mrs. and F. W. 
Titus, to which was added the name of the Presi- 
dent, T. L. Brown, M.D. : 

G. L. Henderson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, read the fifteen resolutions which the 
committee had agreed upon, and which are given 


get, compelled to choose starvation or crime. 

This country is too wide in extent, too grand in its re- 
sources, developed and undeveloped, for such things to be, 
if there was not something radically wrong in our interpre- 
tation of the laws governing man’s relation to man. 

We all see the evil. Wherein lies its cause and remedy?. 
Its root is not found, as our political leaders say, in the 
mistakes ‘and abuses of the opposite party ; neither is it due 
to an incarnated principle of evil—Satan—in our midat, 
misleading, perverting. and influencing man io his destruc- 
tion. The only devil in the whole universe of God is 
Ignorance, and this has always been, and will always coi- 
tinue to be, the only obstacle in the way of man’s advance- 
ment and improvement. eo 

This, then, is the general cause. But the trouble with — 
our so-called leaders and thinkers is, they are too fond of 
indulging in generalities, and of not descending from their 
native altitude of transcendentalism to the solid reality of 
specialities ; of vaporing platitudes, and shirking the exer- 
tion of laborious research, and the responsibility of advanc- 
ing ideas that may be fruitful in practical result, and dan- 
gerous to the financial success or physical safety of their 
promulgators. 

My desire is to place clearly and, if possible, forcibly be- 
fore your minds a thought that contains much of practical- 
ity, and strikes at the root of the greatest portion of evil 
that surrounds us in our present condition of civilized bar- 
barism. ans 

The Communist says: ‘Some have too much, while 
others have none; some are rolling in wealth while others, 
just as deserving, are starving ; some are satiated with lug- 
ury, while others cannot call a crust their own. The goods 
of this world belong equally to all men, therefore, we must 
take from the rich aud give to the poor; we must have an 
equal distribution of the wealth of the world; all must 
stand on the same footing, and have equal shares of what 
Nature says belongs equally to all.” Very good, so far, but 
there he stops short, while Common Sense mildly asks, 
“How long will such an ideal state of affairs exist? Will 
not one rapidly waste his original portion, and, as it cannot 
be destroyed, will it not pass into other hands, and our 
former condition of unequal distribution and its attendant 
evils soon be reached ?. Must we then let matters remain ag 
they are, or have continual redistributions ?” i 

I fully sympathize with communistic ideas, and offer the 
following solution to this vexed problem: i 

Let a limit be fixed by law to individual monetary accu- 
mulation. Place that limit wherever you choose—$i,000,000 
or $5,000,000; give us the Solonic, or graduated, system of 
taxation ; low rates on small accumulations, and propor- 
tionately increased on larger, until when the legal limit is 
reached, the overplus will be equaled by the taxes. Then 
we will have an overflowing treasury, pouring out its sur- 
plus into the hands of the struggling and needy; a continual 
and ever-acting state of redistribution, through natural and . 
easy sources, for the good of all and the injury of none, 

The question may be raised, ‘If such a condition of af- 


remarks were made by Horace Seaver. 

In the afternoon, the weather having cleared off, 
the meeting was’ held in the Grove. Hon. George 
W. Julian led off with an able paper in which the- 
ology, politics, and finance were duly considered. 
Prof. Toohey followed in a half-hour’s speech, when 
T. B. Wakeman gave an address of some forty min- 
utes. 

A large portrait of Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll, drawn 
by Mr. J. H. Harter of Auburn, was presented to 
Mr. H. L. Green as an appreciation of his labors as 
Secretary of the Association, in an appropriate speech 
by Dr. T. L. Brown.: The picture had been sub- 
scribed for by various persons unknown to Mr. Green. 
The presentation took him by surprise. He was evi- 
dently affected, and made some very feeling remarks 
by way of returning thanks. Several other short 
speeches were made. 

SUNDAY EVENING. 

The last meeting was held in the Opera House. 

Mrs. Clara Neyman of New York delivered the 
only regular address of the meeting, after which the 
Hutchinson family, four in number, gave a concert 
of several of their unequaled songs. They were 
repeatedly applauded. 

After this the resolutions were taken up and 
warmly discussed. With very slight exceptions, 
they gave full satisfaction save the third—in re- 
lation to the Comstock laws. The debate was 

articipated in by G. L. Henderson, C. D. B. 

ills, T. B. Wakeman, T. B. Taylor, J. P. Men- 
dum, Horace Seaver, Prof. Toohey, Mr. Cabot of 
Boston, Mrs. Gage, Mr. Coleman, Mrs. R. S. W. 
Briggs, Mrs. Amy Post, Mrs. Kendrick, C. H. True, 
and others. The bone of contention seemed to be 
the obscenity question. Mr. Mills said the Liberals 
were on trial, and they should take an elevated stand 
and discountenance everything that might possibly 
be construed as having any sympathy with indecency 
or immorality. Mr. Cabot thought there was no 
more necessity for Liberals-to take the frouble to 
announce their opposition to obscenity than to lar- 
ceny, house burning, or sheep stealing. Of course 
they are opposed to wrongs of all kinds, but it is 
not necessary for them to proclaim it on every occa- 
sion. Mr. Wakeman's clear explanation produced a 
unity of purpose that led to a passage of the entire 
series. 

A late hour had arrived and the larger part of the 
audience had left, when Prof. Toohey called atten- 
tion to the matter of raising a defense fund for 
meeting the necessary expenses of defending Ben- 
nett, Bell, and Miss Tilton. Announcement was 
made that the following subscriptions were made: 


James Parton, $ à ; $25.00 fairs be realized, will it not cripple enterprise? When a 
Cortlandt Palmer, : . 25.00 | man has attained the amount allowed, will he not sit down 
T. B. Wakeman, . $ 10.00 |in inglorious idleness, and instead of continuing aims. pro- 
E. M. Sellon, ores : 10.00 jected, or entering into new combinations, and so giving 
Mrs. E. W. Titus, . 5.00 employment to thousands of his less fortunate fellow crea- 
H. Seaver, ' $ ` 5.00 tures, cease operations, and by this cessation turn out to 
8. Bremner, . . . £ + 2.00 shift for themselves those who go long have looked to him 
Mrs. E. Wilcox, . A ‘ i 10.00 | for guidance, and by a lengthy apprenticeship at following 
T. S. Verity, s A : 2.00 | have unfitted themselves to be leaders in this ravenous bat- 
F. S. Cabot, : 5 . : . 2.00 | tle for wealth, or even subsistence ? Will not the affairs of 
J. K. Ingalls, - ‘ : . . . 25.00 | this world, instead of being conducted on the grand scale 
T. R. Smith, ‘ ; . . 10.00 |to which we so long have been accustomed, settle down 
R. 5. Shoemaker, . ; í 1.00 |into a narrow, circumscribed condition of mediocrity or 
R. L. Myers, ; F . 2.00 stagnation ?” To all of this, or any kindred objections 


On account of the lateness of the hour and the 
consequent smaliness of the audience, the matter of 
taking the names and residence of persons who were 
disposed to make donations was left to a committee, 
consisting of G. C. Hubbard, Fox Holden, T. L. Gris- 
wold, F. W. Evans, J. K. Ingalls. The remaining 
portion of the audience departed at 11 1-2 P. M. 

Thus closed the Watkins Convention, which had 
been in its main features a decided success and it is 
to be hoped will be productive of much good. It 
has been a pleasant reunion of Liberals from all 
parts of the country. A great number of excellent 
speeches have been listened to and many will return 
to their homes greatly cheered by the opportunities 
enjoyed. an) i ; 

In the morning meeting it was decided by unani- 
mous vote to-hold the next yearly meeting again at 
Watkins. ; f 

It should be stated that at a meeting of the Busi- 
ness Committee, the Association was enlarged so as 
to embrace the whole State, and the officers of last 
year were re-elected for another year, to wit., T. L. 
Brown, M. D., President; H. L. Green, and E. M. 
Sellon, Secretaries. : 

[The resolutions passed will be found on page 548 
of this paper.} 

Tae address of Mrs. Colby and Smith will be at 
N. Y., during September. . i ' 


that may be urged, I answer “Nay!” When the theory I 
advocate becomes practically realized, man will never be 
dwarfed by the long course of subservience to which I have 
alluded, for, knowing his birthright is independence, and 
individual, uncontrolled manhood; keeping this idea al- 
ways prominent, though bowing to ulterior circumstances 
for a time, yet, in the end, like the butterfly breaking from the 
chrysalis, he will spring forth in native beauty and power. 
Also, what is impossible to the individual is easily accom- 
plished by the “joint stock company.” ak 

As the weight of a ton, as a ton, depends upon the weight 
of its component pounds as pounds, so does the strength, 
value, or rank of a nation, as such, depend upon its com- 
posite parts as men ; and as a pound must always be equal 
to any other pound in the ton, or the identity of the whole 
as a ton is lost, so Must a man ever be equal to any other 
man in the nation, in respect to what constitutes manhood 
in its broadest sense, or the balance is destroyed, and the 
success and prosperity of the same impaired or dissipated. - 

Before the light of scientific research, public schools, and 
a free and enlightened press, the dark, suffocating clouds of 
ignorance, bigotry, and tyranny are rapidly rolling back, 
showing in the foreground of the picture & people free, in- 
telligent, and happy. Free, because they have no masters 
but their own consciences ; intelligent, because sensibly _ 
educated ; and happy, because their inter-relations are gov- 
erned by laws looking to the good of the weak as well as 
Holland, | the strong, of the few as well as the many, of the individual, 

- . .. bas well as the body politic. in: 
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Selections. 


Religion not History.—Continued. 
BY F. W. NEWMAN, 
Emeritus Professor, of University College, London. 


Jesus here teaches secondary motives; a lower mo- 
rality than that of Juvenal. He proceeds to another 
prudential precept: “ Compromise with thy legal 
opponent quickly, lest he prosecute thee and get 
thee cast into prison.” It does not seem to need a 
messenger from heaven to inculcate such wisdom. 
But is he perhaps propounding an allegory? Is the 
God of ali mercies the legal opponent intended? Or 
is possibly Satan pointed at? Hardly; for how are 
we to agree, to compromise, or be reconciled to 
him? God himself must be the adversary alluded 
to—another appeal to our fears. In any case the 
solemn declaration, “Thou shalt not come out of 
prison until thou hast paid the last farthing,” is 
strange, if it be literal; too obscure to instruct, if it 
be metaphorical. Presently we have the prudential 
advice to cut off. a limb or pluck out an eye, rather 
than have one’s whole body cast into hell. Thus 
again he appeals to our lower nature, our fears. It 
may be doubted whether any passionate and brave 
soul is thus turned away from sin—indeed, whether 
fear of hell has ever cured even a wretched drunk- 
ard. We next find a positive prohibition of swear- 
ing. The reasons assigned are wholly unsatisfac- 
tory; no definition of swearing is given, nor any 
explanation whether he means to forbid an oath 
taken at the command of a magistrate and an oath 
in sanction of international treaties. Paul more 
than once swears what may seem to be a full round 
oath (Rom, ix, 1; 2 Cor. i, 28; Gal. i, 20); he surely 
must have been prefoundly ignorant that Jesus for- 
bade it. After an excellent precept, if somewhat 
overstated, of kindliness to enemies, Jesus in Mat- 
thew damages it by the idea of reward. “If ye love 
them which love you, what reward have ye? do not 
even the taxgatherers the same?” As if to respond 
to love without an extra recompense were folly and 
unthrift, and as if no one who gathered taxes for 
Cesar could be other than a reprobate soul, wholly 
unfit for reward. So in Matt. xviii, 17, he joins a 
“heathen man and a taxgatherer” as co-ordinate. 
This seems to denote that Jesus, as much as any 
Pharisee, thought that to collect tax for Cæsar was 
a wicked deed, distinctly forbidden by Deut. xvii, 
15; though when his opinion is formally asked, he 
uses a monstrous sophism (according to Matthew) in 
favor of Cesar. ‘The command to be perfect as 
God is perfect shoots as much too high as other pre- 
cepts too low. It not only commands a simple im- 

ossibility, but it propounds nothing tangible or 
intelligible. Most of our virtues belong only to a 
being who is finite, frail, and member of a commu- 
nity. We do not praise God for his bravery, for 
his chastity, for his contentedness and freedom from 
covetousness, for his modesty or humility, He 
cannot be our pattern for imitation in such things; 
and the argument used by Jesus is purely delusive. 
e“ Ag God sends rain on the just and unjust indier- 
ently, so are we to love the just and the unjust 
indifferently.” Is this indeed perfection? Moreover, 
the tragic argument that in the necessary slaughter 
of enemies we need not spare women and children, 
inasmuch as God’s earthquakes and hurricanes spare 
neither sex nor age, is hardly a caricature of that 
which is here put forward as sacred wisdom. It 
may be added that such argument implies the very 
opposite to that noble utterance, “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for Taxy have vision of God.” The 
speaker had not thought his subject out. At one 
moment he follows the higher and Hebrew inspira- 
tion, which sees the heart of God not in the whirl- 
wind or the earthquake, but in the still, small voice 
within; at another moment he is carried into the 
lower pagan idea, which, like our modern Agnostics, 
judging of God solely by facts which the outward 
senses attest, logically finds nothing of him but a 
huge power, reckless of moral considerations, care- 
less of the difference between the just and the un- 
‘just. 
3 Next, we are not to do our alms before men, else 
“ye shall have no reward in heaven ; but if we do our 
alms in secret, we shall be rewarded by God in pub- 
‘lic. Is then desire of reward the orly or the chief 
reason for kindness to the needy? Similarly wemust 
“pray in secret to get a reward in public ! We are to 
forgive men’s trespasses in order to get forgiveness 
of our own trespasses from God. Did such a motive 
ever produce real virtue ? When we fast, we must 
not show any neglect of our appearance ; then our 
Father in heaven willreward us. Is then fasting in 
itself a virtue deserving heavenly wages? Surely it 
deserves not even human esteem, if presented as a 
meritorious act; but is delusive and dangerous, 
‘Further, we are to abstain from judging, in order to 
escape being judged ; a very mean reason. 

In this rapid review we are not comparing the doc- 
trine with any new lights of modern times, but with 
those of “ pagans,” so called ; with Aristotle, / eno, 
Cicero. But besides, while the motives suggested 
by Jesus are constantly too low, the deeds command- 


ed may be called too high ; that is, the precepts are to change a man ghost into a woman ghost. Itis not neces- . 
simply extravagant, and thereby pernicious. It is sary that she should assist him unless there was to bea test ` 
indeed extravagant and false to say that a lustful seance, as Mott goes in and comes out of the cabinet with- 
look is equivalent to adultery ; for out of twenty jout being examined, and gets very indignant should one 
men who might wrongfully indulge the eye, which; even insinuate that he was not genuine. His guests are 
does not hurt one’s neighbor, there might not be so; usually so intimidated in this way that they will seldom 
much as one who would guiltily wrong a woman or question or investigate him very closely for fear of offend- 
her husband. Overstrained doctrine can only have ing him. I took notice that Mr. Mott was careful to take 
morbid results. Surely he oyerstrains hurtfully in, 0M bis wateh every time before entering the cabinet. He 
commanding us, if struck on the cheek, to court a/ told one person of this place that it was a habit he had; he 


second blow ; a thing which, according to our narra- 


tors, neither Jesus nor Paul did (John xviii, 23; 
Acts xxiii, 3; xvi, 37).. Such precepts in fact tend to 
insincerity and an evil conscience, because we cannot 
wholly lay aside good sense. Those which range 
from Matt. vi, 19 to 34 never have been obeyed, 
except in a socialistic community which disowns 
private property ; even there it is a virtue anda 
necessity, in the interest of all, for each to take ear- 
nest thought for the morrow, and tolay up stores for 
future need. i 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Communications. 


Three Days with the Ghosts. 


Mr. Eprron: In your paper of July 20th I see a letter 
from Mr. D. Jenkins, of Hannibal, Mo., giving his experi- 
ence of “One Week with the Ghosts.” Having had the 
opportunity of spending three days with the same ghost (as 
I believe there is but one ghost there), and as Mr. Jenkins 
has made use of my name in his make-up, I would like 
briefly to give my experience, and at the same time make a 
few remarks on the subject discussed by him. I will take 
no exceptions to his description of Mr. Mott except the 
“honesty and truthfulness” part, and that I will leave to 
the hundreds who have visited him. In his description of 
Mott’s room he forgot to say that it is located near the cen- ! 
ter of the house; there is not a room in the house that is | 
used for his guests that does not join his room—a fact which ' 
will explain itself when we come to the intelligence part of , 
his seances. In-his description of the cabinet, and the ‘bell , 
ringing one afternoon when no mortal hands could have j 
come in contact with it,” how.could he have overlooked the | 
window in the south end of the cabinet, 17x18 inches, with | 
a sash in it hung on hinges, and a common slat blind? The; 
bell is not hung more than six inches from this window. In | 
describing the furniture of the cabinet he does not mention 
the foot-stool, which is very convenient to stand upon to, 
make a tall ghost; and that footstool is covered with cloth, 
both top and bottom, so it will not make any noise moving! 
around. The cabinet is also carpeted, to soften the tread of 
the ghosts, He says that ‘‘ on the outside of the aperture 
is a shelf, on which, for convenience, stands an ear-trum- 
pet.” That is so; and it is very convenient; for should one | 
put the ear-trumpet to his nose instead of his ear, he will; 
get a good smell of tobacco fumes, after Mr. Mott's having ; 
smoked a strong Missouri leaf. I could detect it, and have’ 
received several letters from parties who have visited Mott’s | 
seances, stating the same facts. . 

As to the light, one can recognize a person sitting next to 
him, but six or eight feet away it would be difficult; but in | 
the cabinet it is not so light; one can only-see the outlines | 
of a face—they cannot distinguish the features, or that pecu- ' 
liarity that makes a person look different from everybody 
else. I could not tell a child’s face shown me there from 
half of a grown person’s face, the other half covered with a 
dark cloth; or a person’s hand partly folded moving about. 
There were no features about it. The small faces I saw: 
were all low down, and hardly visible at all. And then 
one can only sce the faces by ‘‘glimpses,” as Mr. Jenkins 
says. A person might catch a glimpse of a resemblance ` 
to some person they knew, but not the features, so as to 
identify them beyond a doubt. He says: ‘‘ Each in his or 
her turn goes up to the door; . . . a large and rather portly ` 
apparition appears, to whom you are introduced as Saul: 
Bludsoce,.. . 38 the spirit-manager of the circle.” He 
ought to have said, also, that when Mrs, Mott introduces 
you she says he will tell you if there are any of your friends 
here to see you. This is the time when the timid break 
down. The carbolic acid smell one gets then, to give them. 
a funereal-like feeling and make them think they are in the 
presence of the dead, will drive some to their seats weeping. 
This spoils them from getting much till they are put through 
a course with Von Hivens; but it has a good effect on the 
stronger ones; it begins to take the skepticism out of them. 
They go up, and Mr. Bludsoe says, ‘‘Good evening;” of 
course they say “‘Good evening,” and ask if any of their 
friends are there. He usually asks, ‘‘ Who do you want to 
see?” ‘You ask for a brother, son, or daughter, and before 
he gets through with you he will know their names; conse- 
quently he knows yours. Thia smell dies away with Blud- 
soe; you seldom get it with other spirits. 

What is the object of having every one of the company go 
up to see this Bludsoe—he is a stranger to all—unless it is 
to gather information to give back again at some other time? 
Tf he is not successful you wil] have to wait until another 
night, till after you have had a talk with Von Hivens. 

Bludsoe and Dr. Reed are, no doubt, masked faces; they 
are different from the other apparitions. I think Mr. Jen- 
kins will remember that Mrs. Mott usually goes up between 
each Visitor in front of the aperture and ascertains who is 
wanted next. How easy it would be, in a room with a 
* subdued light under a transparency,” for her, several feet 
away, with her back towards you, to pass in and take out 
false whiskers, nightcaps, etc., necessary to make up a yari- 
ety of ghosts, As for clothing, it only requiresa white napkin 
over the shoulders and a cap or handkerchief over the head 


told another that he was afraid the spirits would break it— 
that they had done so once; but I think the reason is that 
when one puts their ear to the aperture, in the death-like 
stillness, to hear the faint whispers of the loved ones, and 
should hear the watch tick, they would be surprised at the 
idea of the spirits carrying a timepiece. 

The evidence of Mr. Jenkins appears to be pretty much 
all hearsay. He did not get anything satisfactory the first 
two nights. That is the way with all who do not talk too 
much, or where Mott has not been posted ahead by a con- 
federate. One has to board with Mott long enough for him 
to get the cue before they can get satisfaction, and then a 
large proportion-——Spiritualists, as well as skeptics—go away 
dissatisfied and convinced that Mott is a trickster—with all 
his shrewdness in rejecting everybody that looks suspicious 
or that does not see fit to board with him, It is a well- 
known fact that a great many are rejected even when he is 
not crowded. ` 

It appears that, from “the glimpses given him” (that is 
right; no one gets anything but glimpses), looking into that 
black hole, he recognized, with some exceptions, his sister, 
who had been dead THIRTY years. He did well; I think he 
ought to be satisfied. From the intelligence he got, it only 
shows that Mott must have been better posted about some 
particulars in Hannibal than himself. He relates the stories 
that ‘‘pious brethren employed a professor of jugglery to 
expose Mott, at an expense of three thousand dollars, and 
was confronted by his dead father, and that rascals have 
acknowledged and given up their ill-gotten gain,” etc,; all 
of which he must have got from Mott himself, for Mott 
told me the same stores, and others ten times more ridicu- 
lous—about stones coming down through the roof of his 
house into his room, and no visible marks left showing 
where they came through, and numerous others; but I will 
not sicken the reader by relating them. The fish story 
quoted by Mr. Jenkins is big enough; but Mott can beat 
anything recorded in ancient writings. It is all well enough 
for those constituted in a way to take it in. It is good food 
to prepare the mind for the evening services or seances at 


| Mott's. Everything is conducted there in a way to lead the 


believer in the right direction. 

The certificate he (Mr. Jenkins) furnishes from Memphis, 
Mo., looks bad without a name to it, although he says it 
was signed by fifteen persons who have attended from 
“three to a thousand seances,” I would like to see the 
shape of a man’s head that has attended a thousand seances 
at Mott’s, The list of names of prominent men taken from 
Mott’s register is no evidence. You will often find the 
names of prominent men on the register of a country hotel; 
still, that is no evidence that they would recommend the 
hash they got there. I would like to see the written opinion 
ofthese men. He says: “A lady conversed with the con- 
trol (Christopher Johanness Von Hivens) in Dutch fluently 
and accurately, as she states, although Mr. Mott knows little 
or nothing of it.” How does Mr. Jenkins or anybody else 
know that Mott knows little or nothing of it? Mr, Mott is 
probably smart enorgh to keep that to himself. I have 


been told that a German who has attended Mott's seances 
says Von Hivens cannot talk German with any accuracy; 


that he can only about half talk the language. When Vou 
Hivens (Mott, in his pretended trance) is talking to his yis- 
itors, he speaks in broken English, and it is the worst imita- 
tion I ever heard; such as “‘congumption” for consumption, 
ete. I will agree with Mr. Jenkins that it is amusing and 
sometimes interesting—so muck so that it throws his visitors 


_ off their guard, and it is supposed, especially with the faith- 


ful ones, that Mr. Mott’s ears are closed, as well as his eyes, 
and they are apt to say things that are interesting to Mott. 
They will call one another by name; then they will be 
called up by name the next night. Von Hivens will tell 
you who was there to see you, if you will ask him, He 
seldom tells their name, but says an old man or a young 
man, alittle girl or a middle-aged woman, etc. The com- 
pany present will begin to get anxious and ask if their 


. brother John or daughter Mary, etc., were thera, and name 


over al! the relatives they have lost in the past ten or twenty 
years. It appears Mr. Jenkins went back thirty years. So 
you will see Mott is posted for the next night; and this is 
the reason one does not get anything the first night and 
seldem the second, as Mr. Jenkins informs us, Should any 
one inquire earnestly about a person that never lived, or for 
some one that is still living, that spirit will appear to them 
the next night, and give the name correctly. This Von 
Hivens is an ingeniously arranged intelligence office for the 
benefit of Mott, by gathering information from the compa- 
ny. Mrs. Mott leaves the room immediately on Von Hiv- 
ens taking control, leaving the company free to prepare the 
way for a successful seance the next evening. If Von 
Hivens is so wonderful and such good authority (as he 
represents), why not take his explanation of the analine 
stains found on Mr. Mott’s face? Von Hivens said repeat- 
edly, as soon as he took control of Mott, that I threw the 
stuf in the face of a spirit; ‘that it was the spirit I was talk- 
ing with—a brother to one of the party present. He toid 
the brother of the spirit that he ought to whip me for insult- 
ing his brother by squirting the nasty stuff into his face, 
He said that they (the spirits) would fix me when I came to 
the spirit. world. Von Hivens was very much excited, and 
talked loud; so I think I shall stay on this little ball of dirt 
aq lopg aa L cau conveniently before going to nee him. I 
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shall give him all the time possible to cool off. When asked ! test the genuineness of a medium or in any way say any- j. 


how the dye came on the medium, he said that when the 
spirit dematerialized and the substance drawn from the 
medium went back to him, it left the imprint on the medi- 
um, All of Mott’s friends present concurred with Von 
Hivens in this theory until some time afterwards, when 
they, together with outsiders who know nothing of the 
facts, invented different theories, and gave the lie to Von 
Bivens. = 

In referring to this analine test, Mrs. Mott says, in & letter 
published in the Memphis, Mo., Reveille, and the substance 
of which was published in the Chicago Religio-Philosophicul 
- Journal June ist: “When Mr. Mott came to consciousness 
he knew nothing of what had happened, but asked me the 
usual question, ‘What kind of a seance did you have?’ and 
went to get his segar, as is his custom. I said to Mr, Pit- 
kin, ‘Shall I tell him now? and he replied, ‘ Oh, no; not 
to-night’... As I thought he would notice that we were 
excited, I told him; he then went to the glass and saw that 
his shirt was wet and stained; then he was angry, and got 
his shot-gun,” etc. 

Now, Mr, Jenkins and everybody else that ever attended 
a seance there knows that Mr. Mott remains in the chair in 
the cabinet while under the control of Von Hivens, usually 
from twenty to thirty minutes; the time depends upon how 
interesting it is to Mott, not the company. He always 
comes out of the trance in the cabinet. Oa the evening 
referred to his face was washed about half an hour in the 
cabinet; then he was taken out through the seance room to 
his room or sitting-room, and there he was put through the 
scrubbing process, using soap, lard, and sweet oil, for fully 
two hours, his necktie and collar taken off, his shirt wet and 
stained, and he remaining in the trance all this time. It 
was past one o'clock a. m. when he came out of the trance, 
and he was ‘‘ unconscious that anything unusual had taken 
place.” Why are they so anxious to make the public believe 
what they do not believe themselves? 


Mr, Jenkins says he is an ‘‘incorrigible disbeliever; .. . 
that the evidence is not convincing.” If he was not con- 
vinced, why should he try so hard to convince others? 
These manifestations of Mott’s are either genuine or frauds; 
and if he does not believe them to be genuine, he must be- 
lieve them to be frauds. If he is Mott’s attorney to plead 
his case, let us so understand him. If he considers himself 
a witness, I certainly shall have to call him a willing one. 


I have offered to try the analine test over again. Promi- 
nent and wortby Spiritualists here have offered to give him 
fair and honorable teats in his own house; but he remains 
silent. Scientific Spiritualists of Chicago offer him reason- 
able and liberal terms to redeem himself; as yet I do not 
hear of his having accepted. He and his relatives prefer to 
establish his business again by sending their traveling agents 
over the country, hire articles written for the press, and pay 
.newspapers to publish articles devoid of truth and full of 
misrepresentations, as was the case with the Quincy, DHL, 
Herald. ` 

I will give you some of the intelligence I got at Mr. Mott’s 
seances. The first form I saw, representing a woman, I 
asked (rather anxiously), ‘‘Is that you, mother?” The an: 
gwer was, “Yes.” I conversed with her a short time, but 
could not understand her distinctly. When I asked if she 
was not my grandmother, as she looked too old for mother, 
the answer was, “I am your mother.” I asked her some 
more questions, when she abruptly bid me good-night, At 
the close I asked Von Hivens if it was mother or grand- 
mother I saw. He snapped out that it was my own mother; 
that she did not like it because Iwas not willing to recog- 
nize her. I apologized, and let the matter drop, though 
not satisfied, as my mother is living in New Hampshire. 


To test the accuracy of Mott’s ear, I remarked to the 
party with me, after we had retired to our room one night, 
that I thought I saw acousin of mine who died in the East 
a few years ago—giving his name, place, etc.—but he 
seemed to be too weak to talk; but I was in hopes he would 
get strong enough the next night, as it would be a good test. 
I described him as having chin whiskers, Sure enough, the 
next night he came, gave me the same name, place, etc., 
just as I had related the story the night before, which was- 
all faise, as I never had any such cousin and do not know of 
any such place. 

During the same seances Mr. Regnier asked a spirit if it 
was his sister; the answer was, “Yes.” He got consider- 
able information about his family from her—some truth, 
mixed with a great many mistakes. It was convincing to 
him, as he never had a sister on this side of the river; but if 
Mott is genuine he must have one on the other side. Mr. 
Regnier had long communications from his brother Austin. 
When he inquired of his spirit-brother if he wished to send 
any word to his widow, he said, ‘‘ Yes; tell her not to marry 
again. Ido not want her to marry.” As Austin is still liv- 
ing, he did not think it important to hurry the message to 
her. : i 

We received many similar communications. It depends a 
groat deal on how inquisitive one is, and how they ask their 
questions, whether they are successful, The whispers 
(when the spirits do not know just what to say) are very 
indistinct. If one is asking for the name of a spirit that 
appears to them, they will get the sound of different letters 
with a hissing sound connected to them. ‘You ask several 
times, and you hear the sound e with a tail to it; if you have 
lost a relative’ or friend by the name of Charles, you will 
say, ‘‘ Did you say Charles?” The answer will be, ‘‘ Yes,” 
You will say, ‘I am glad to see you;” and the conversation 
will go on in this way.. Some get intelligence there ‘that 
seems attonishing. So we do with the gypsies; but, like 
them, Mott makes a great many mistakes. He ought to do 
better than they; he probably does, as he has the advantage 
that the majority of his visitors that aye admitted are too 

“much like Thomas R. Hazard and Stephen Young; they 
think it would he sacrilegious to ask questions that. would 


thing that would have a tendency to lead the pretended 
spirits from the truth, but think it their duty to lead them 
in the other direction. 

Mrs. M. F. Barnes (who permits me to use her name) 
writes as follows: 

LINCOLNVILLE, IND., May 19, 1878. 

J. H. PATTEE, Dear Sir: I write to render the thanks of 
my husband and myself to you forthe only method there 
was of exposing that miserable, wretched piece of humanity, 
Mott. ... We are rejoiced, for I have been there, and 
know how Bludsoe, Von Hivens, and Mott—the trinity—are 
resolved into one, and that one a drinking, debauched soul, 
trifling with the affections of people all over the world. ; . 
‘When at the aperture, listening tothe pretended spirits, I 
could smell the fume of tobacco distinctly. . . . I think we 
will get these disgusting barnacles off the old ship of Spirit- 
ualism after a while; then the dear old ship will hoist her 
fiag of truth and justice to all men and women at the mast- 
head, and sail‘into port with a clear bull. 

i Mrs. M, F, BARNES. 

I could quote similar testimony from about forty letters 
I have received, would space admit. I have no desire to 
injure the cause of Spiritualism or any other ism. I am 
free from any eect or religious society, and am at liberty, 
and have no other interest, than to express myself as I be- 
lieve, and state the facts as I saw and heard them at Mr. 
Mott's. 

Parties writing me say Mott was making from ten to fif- 
teen dollars a day when they were there. A Memphis, Mo., 
gentleman writes that it was the only business there that 
was making money without any capital invested. So Mr. 


Book Notices. 


WE HAVE received the eleventh annual report of the meet- 
ing of the Free Religious Association, held in Boston, May 
80, and 31, 1878. It contains an account of the work of the 
Association for the past year, the statement of the treasurer 
in regard to their financial standing, which is good consider- 
ing the obstacles they have overcome, and addresses by O, 
B, Frothingham, George William Curtis, T. B. Wakeman, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Miss Anna C. Garlin, Wm. H. 
Spencer, Mrs. Clara Neyman, and Maurace Ellinger. The 


- | speeches and essays are worth several times the forty cents 


asked for the book, being full of advanced thoughts and 
ideas—ideas with which the Liberals of the country cannot 
be too familiar. That of Mr. Frothingham is a ringing plea 
for freedom and the need of such organizations. He says in 
regard to the work which they have in hand: “The battle 
of the Association, so far from being finished, is as yet 
scarcely begun. It will not be finished until there is a com- 
plete divorce between religion as instituted and all secular , 
human affairs—until human affairs are conducted on their 
own natural and reasonable principles. As long as a man 
like Charles Bradlaugh, in London, is persecuted because 
he ig an Atheist ; as long as aman like D. M. Bennett, of 
New York, is persecuted because he is a come-outer; as 
long a8 any men or women in Boston and other cities are 
kept under the eye of surveillance on the ground that they 
are preaching blasphemy because they do not preach the 
orthodox opinions—so long will the Free Religious Associa- 


and Mrs. Mott are interested, and after they have published | tion have all its work to do. So long as there is any mist of 
their articles and advertisements over the country, it is! confusion in the public mind between free-thinking and free- 
right that the other side should be heard, so that those living. between heresy and immorality, so long will the 
contemplating going there will be better prepared to decide | Free Religious Association be called upon to come to the 
before taking the trip. Should they go, they will find it | front and make its earnest protest against such a barbarous 


about as Mrs. Mott said to me, ‘That if one seeks truth 
they will get truth, should they seek falsehood they wil) 
get falsehood.” Yours respectfully, J. H. PATTER. 
Monmouth, Aug. 1, 1878. 
e 


The Mott Case Again. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE TRUTH SEEZER, Dear Sir: Will 
you allow a word in reply to the statement of your corre- 
spondent who skulks behind the pseudonym of “ Anti- 
Fraud,” contained in your issue of the 8d inst.? If conscious 
of truthfulness, he should be neither afraid nor ashamed to 
give his real name; but it is quite evident to those who 
witnessed the signal failure of Pattee & Co., including Uol. 
Bundy, to convict Mott of fraud, whence it comes. 

As Thomas Paine showed up the errors, absurdities, and 
diabolisms of the Bible by the contents of the book itself, 


so have these confederates been convicted of fraud and 
falsehood by their own words and works, which must, of 
course, rankle in their breasts as do the Jabors of Thomas 


confusion of ideas, and insist upon it that things shall be 
rightly defined, shall be fairly understood, and that princi- 
ciples shall be acted upon, not prejudices.” 


Toe Ersics OF BPIRITUALISM; A System of Moral 
Philosophy, Founded on evolution and the continuity of 
man’s existence beyond the grave. By Hudson Tuttle, 
author of ‘‘ Arcana of Nature,” ‘‘ Antiquity of Man,” “Ca. 
reer of the God-Idea in History,” etc. Chicago: Religio- 
Philosophical Publishing House, 160 pp. Price, in cloth, 
60 cents; pamphlet 40 cents. 


Not having had time yet to give this volume a thorough 
examination, we take the liberty of inserting here the 
review of the same from the Religio-Philosophical Journal: 


“We have carefully read “Ethics,” and must say the 
subject has been admirably handled all the way through. 
Mr, Tuttle’s style may be called ¢nezseve, for he cuts boldly 
into and clear through many errors, and unhesitatingly lays 
them open to view ; then leaping the chasm thus caused, 
he conducts the reader into the fields of, deductive truth 


Paine in the hearts of the priesthood ; hence this covert} with the hand of a ready master. 


attack on Mott and his friends. 


I hereby challenge your correspondent toa fair discussion 
of the question of Mott’s fraudulency through any paper 


‘Starling with the proposion that ‘A correct system of 
morals must be founded, not on any supposed revelation or 
ancient form of faith, but on the constitution of man,’ he 
shows the fallacy of the dogmas that would attempt to con- 


that will open its columns to us, and I will give him twice | tradict that statement, and reasoning from evolution as a 
the space that I may occupy. But he must come out from | basis, demonstrates that ‘Man, never having fallen, needs 


behind his screen like aman. His tirade contained scarcely 


a word of truth. There is no one here or elsewhere having 


any pecuniary interest in Mott’s mediumship, as he insinu- 
ates. As for myself, it has cost me many dollars, but I 
consider it money well laid out. Whatever I have said in 
favor of Mr. Mott's mediumship has been in the spirit of the 
Golden Rule. “Anti-Fraud” says, ‘Col. Mackay of Leven- 


worth obtained passes for Mott to go to Colorado, on prom- 


ise to stop off on his return‘and give some test seances,” 


no redemption,’ Man is then considered as an individual, 
his susceptibility of infinite improvement is shown as resid- 
ing in his moral faculties, and his position and destin 

pointed out, The growth of the body and subsequent ad- 
vancement of mind are presented, and matter and force 
defined as the foundation upon which Spiritualism is based, 
The doctrine of reincarnation is shown by logical deduction 
to be a fallacy; the origin of life traced to the primordial cell, 
and man is shown to be the outgrowth of the ages, The 
aim of the creative energy is shown to be the conferring of 
immortality—that the body was made to serve the mind, 


False! Col. Mackay had nothing to do with obtaining | and not the mind the body. 


passes for Mott. They were presented by Mr. E. J. Halsted 
of Chicago. Col. Mackay needs no tests for himself, hav- 
ing had them repeatedly here to his entire satisfaction. He 
Was here a few months ago, and among his other spirit 
friends who greeted him and identified themselves was an 
Indian chief. And the Colonel is expected here soon again, 
not to become convinced of the truth of form manifesta- 
tions, for that he is perfectly satisfied of already, but to 
exchange Civilitiés with friends in the summer-land. 

“Anti-Fraud” is equally at fault if he supposes the Pattee 
abortion has lessened the confidence or interest of the pub- 
lic in the mediumship of Mr. Mott ; there have been more 
applications during the “ heated term” than could be en- 
tertained. He bids fair to become ‘t honored even in his 
own country,” several neighbors having attended and seen 
their lost ones simply from learning of the fraud attempted 
by this same ‘‘Anti-Fraud ” or his ilk. Even Col. Bundy 
felt constrained to state in his paper of June ist—the proof 
becoming so conclusive that Pattee was the exposed party— 
that ‘‘We give Mr. Mott the benefit of ample space this 
week, and present evidence which, taken as a whole, seems 
to establish the proof of spirit form-manifestations in his 
presence beyond a reasonable doubt.” 

But I am extending this beyond my proposed limits, and 
will close by saying that the tests which we. get at Mr. 
Mott’s are entirely independent of the question of the me- 
dium’s honesty or freedom; and no logical mind can fail 
to see it by attending three or four seances. 

Mr, Mott offered the Pattee party the privilege of select- 
ing one of their number to git in the cabinet with him asa 
test to them, but they declined ; it would have interfered 
with the consummation of their fraudulent designs—but as it 
was they completely exposed themselves. 

Memphis, Mo., Aug. 7, 1878. STEPHEN YOUNG. 


WonperFvuL performance—Killing a pig and then cur- 
ing it. 

A TOUCHING incident—A physician feeling u patient’s 
pulse. Í ; 


“ The chapter on the Appetites shows the benefit of being 
natural, temperate, and judicious to insure happiness. The 
selfish propensities are discussed somewhat at length, and 
it is shown that when held to their true sphere, they are 
pure and right ; perverted or in excess they lead to wrong 
doing and the injury of others, Love, Benevolence, and 
Justice are examined in their different bearings, and their 
true relations are presented, in connection with Wisdom 
and Conscience. 

“The province of the Will is carefully examined, and 
shown to depend upon the action of all the faculties, The 
relations of labor and capital are tersely stated, and the 
rights of labor clearly though briefly laid down; the illus- 
tration of the mill is very happily presented. The rights of 
woman are shown to depend upon the question, ‘Is she a 
human being ? The duty of individuals, of parents to 
children, and children to parents, forms an interesting 
section. 

“The duty and obligations of society to individuals are 
well presented in the ‘Fable of the Wheel.’ One of the 
very best chapters is on the duty of society to criminals ; 
and although the ideas advanced may seem to be utopian, 
yet society can never be free from the depredations of 
criminals until its efforts are directed to the reform of that 
class of persons, and, through their radical cure, cease to 
bind upon the children the burdensome sins of the parents. 
The chapter on the duty of self-culture presents more food 
for thought than many entire books, or even some whole 
libraries. 

“Monogamic marriage is presented as the only true do- 
mestic relation, and is viewed in its different bearings. 
Mr, Tuttle concludes the work with the idea that what ig 
possible to one is possible to all; that Spiritualism makes 
man the divine center, and that he should purify the inner 
temple of his soul in order to have healthy spiritual growth; 
that we are not living for ourselves alone, but for the good 
of all. 

‘The author grasps his ideas with a strong mind, and 
indites them with the pen of a ready writer. The book is 
replete throughout with suggestive ideas, calculated to stir 
the minds and impart an impulse to the thoughts of the 
reader, and is a work every Spiritualist and every opposer 
of Spiritualism should thoroughiy read and ponder,” : 


Ne ean mm 


A CATERPILLAR improves in morals—when it turns over 
a new leaf. 
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Letters from Friends. 


BUCHANAN, Mion., Aug. 20, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Being a constant reader of 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER, the best paper in my opinion that 
was ever published on this continent, I ask the privilege 
through its columns to correct an error that some of its 
contributors have fallen into. In looking over the past we 
find but few men that have dared to publish an outspoken 
journal of any kind against old theology. The Boston In- 
vestigator has been ia existence nearly half a century, but it 
has failed to grapple with all the errors that have been 
forced upon mankind by old theology. It has been either 
from lack of a proper knowledge of science, connected with 
man’s spiritual nature, or a lack of mora! courage. I notice 
that a portion of the contributors to FHE TRUTH SEEKER 
are on the same plane, and a portion of them are adverse to 
rendering unto Cæsar the things that are Cesar’s; they 
dreadfully hate to give to Spiritualists or Spiritualism any 
credit for the present state of advancement from a Liberal 
standpoint. Allow me to say to all such, that had it not 
been for Spiritualism TEE TRUTH SEEKER would never 
have been in existence. Had it not been for one of our sis- 
ters that was put in Ludlow street jail by that hypocrite 
Anthony, the tooi of Plymouth Church, Sister Wheelock 
would not have dared to write the articles she writes for your 
paper on sexuality. No, friend Bennett, to Spirituasism 
almost alone belongs the credit of unfolding the minds of 
the people and bringing them toa standard where they 
might discuss the philosophy of sexualism outside of a 
doctor’s shop. I object, as one, to the Liberalists taking all 
the glory to themselves out of the seventy thousand sign- 
ers, of that noted petition for the repeal of the fugitive 
Comstock law. ‘The greater portion were Spiritualists, 
Freethinkers in this country are generally Spiritualists. 
Hoping that the contributors to your paper will not forget 
that Spiritualists are the greatest Freethinkers on earth, and 
have dope more to open the eyes of the blind, unstop the 
ears of the deaf, and loosen the tongues of the dumb, than 
any or all other isms combined, we leave them to consider 
what we deem an error on their part. Give the devil his due 
if there is any. Yours fraternally, I. D, SEELEY, 


GALENA, ILL., July 24, 1878. 

D. M. Bennert, Dear Kir: Find P. O. money-order for 
$5, to pay subscription to THE TRUTH ĎEEKER to Jan. 1, 
1879. Please excuse the neglect. 

We find men who claim a belief in God ora supreme 
power in some form is innate in man, and that there is no 
nation or tribe known who has not some form of worship 
and somethiug to worship. If you have any work to refer to 
on this please let me know. Truly yours, 

J. B. SPARE. 

[Ans.— Livingston found races of savages in Africa that 
had no Conception or belief of a god of any kind. The 
belief is more the result of education, than from the natu- 


ral instincts.—Ep. ] 


THE SOUL OR SPIRIT. 


Rocx¥Forp, ILL, Aug. 19, 1878. 

Bro, BENNETT: In these days of inquiry after truth, the 

uestion often arises as to what is the soul, or spirits of man. 
hence came it? Did it have an existence before it was 
made manifest as a thinking, reasoning attribute of the phys- 
ical body? or is it a new creation at or about the time of 
the birth of every nestling infant ? Now all, or nearly all, 
that we know from personal knowledge in the present un- 
developed state of psychical science on this question is a 
good deal shrouded in mystery aud speculation, Psychic 
science is comparatively a new science in the world, and it 
is opening a new field of inquiry, and over its portals is 
written, “Enter and know thyself.” In ages past this has been 
forbidden ground, guarded by the dogmas of religions and 
creeds, And any of the inquiring minds, who have dared 
approach this fruitful field of knowledge have been met at 
its portals by the emissaries of these dogmas, with a ‘‘ Thus 
saith the gods,” or a‘‘“Thus saith the Lord,” and woe be to 
him who dared to proceed beyond the limits marked out by 
the various religious creeds and dogmas of all the nations 
that have had an existence upon earth, from the days of the 
Athenian martyr, Socrates, down through all of the ages of 
cruelty and crime of the Roman and Christian persecutions, 
even to this day of the nineteenth century and the perse- 
cutions of Anthony Comstock and his backers, the 
Society for the Suppression of Obscenity, vice, upheld and 
backed by an arrogant and assuming Christian Church. 

But notwithstanding the persistent opposition psychic and 
occult science haa had to meet, the few years past have 
developed men of science who have dared to think and 
dared to utter their thoughts, and we have no doubt but 
that ere another half century shall have passed, the philoso- 
phy of the soul will be as well understood as the philoso- 
phy of light. electricity, or gravitation now. 

So what I shail have to say on this subject of the soul 
or spirit will only be the emanation of my own thoughts. 

As to whether there is a supreme mind or essence, Called 
God, supervising and controling the universe of matter, I 
will not attempt to discuss at present. The more advanced 
scientists of the day are adopting the evolution theory 
and teaching that there are no new creations, but that all 
matter and things that now exist have always existed in 
some form of matter, and will always continue to exist. 

And as this is the theory advanced by the most enlight- 
ened thinkers that we have at the present time, as well as 
the most reasonable that has as yet been educed, we can- 
not do better than accept it until some more advanced 
minds may perhaps produce something better, and thus 
demonstrate to us that we have not yet reached the whole 
truth. 

Therefore, taking thistheory of perpetual and endiess ex- 

_istence as the ground-work of my reasoning, I claim 
that the soul or spirit is a substance, no matter how refined 
or subtile it may be. 

It then becomes a reasonable supposition or hypothesis 
that the soul has always existedin some form of matter, 
somewhere in the universe, even though it may have been 
in the most inconceivably infihitesimai particles of matter, 
and that these infinitesimal particles of spiritual matter have 
had conjointiy a united existence with equally infinitesimal 
_ particles of physical matter, and these unitedly have been, 
are, and ever will. be the germinal principle from which 
human beings have been, are, or will be fecundated. The 
two principles are doubtless insolubly connected until 
fecundation takes place, after which they may separate and 
have a separate existence. That this principle of continu- 
ous life is confined to the human race I am not prepared to 
say. While these two principles are united here on earth 
they usually grow with each other's growth, but not always, 


for there are many cases of long spiritual growth, ia a fee- | kindness is seen in her loving eyes as well as in her expanded 


ble or dwarfed physical body. And again, there are many 
cases of long healthy, physical growth in connection with a 
weak spiritual growth, showing the capability of the one 
growing independent of the other, and in many cases 
we see the miad, which is an emanation of the spiritual, and 
with it constituting the soul, vigorous and healthy when the 
physical body is at the same time beginning to show symp- 
toms of decay. f 

All of these things show to us evidences of a continued 
existence, outsidé of the hundreds of other evidences we 
see around usevery day. 

Notwithstanding that nearly all professed Infidels, Mate- 
rialists, and Iconoclasts accept the evolution theory, yet 
many of them will keep saying, that the soul must of neces- 
sity Cease to exist when the body goes to decay, on the 


assumption that it had a beginning and must of necessity į. 


have an end, at the same time adhering to the law of evolu- 
tion which teaches that there is no beginning or end to any- 
thing. Ifthe perfume of the rose that floats on the desert 
air is never lost, be it ever so diffused, then why would not 
the soul, the grandest thing of which we have any knowl- 
edge continue to exist. Yours in search for truth, 

F. F. FoLLET. 


WHEATLAND, Iowa, Aug. 20, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I cannot close without saying 
in hopes to encourage you, “Qo in” Bennett, you have 
“ got the bulge ” on the cultured gentleman. I have got a 
bet on you and think you are a long ways ahead. Had 
been thinking of becoming a member of the Liberal League 
but excuse me while Abbot is president. Give us Bennett 
or T, C. Leland for president, then we will ‘go in” and be 
happy, but as at present officered too much kulture kant 

kum in and feel at hum! Yours truly, 
JEROME DUTTON. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., August 4, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Friend: Many thanks to both you 
and our dear mutual friend, Mrs. Henrietta Buckner, of 
Texas, for the reception, as a present from her of a copy of 
your. morrocco, gilt-edged ‘‘ Champions of the Church,” 
a work I have greatly desired to peruse, and which, I assure 
you, was a welcome, as well as unexpected; surprise to me. 
It did me good, truly, to rest my eyes upon the elegant pro- 
file contained therein of its author, and to feel assured that 
the Liberals of America had in D. M. Bennett so able an 
exponent of the principles of freedom and justice. 

J don’t much wonder at the “cultured editor’s” jealousy 
toward you, when it is apparent to all that you so far outrival 
him in the great work of elevating and benefiting humanity. 
While he is cogitating, you are executing; and when once 
fully cognizant of the masterly work you are accomplishing 
he can but ejaculate in tones of nervousness, ‘‘ Go slow !” 
Do not step on Mother Grundy’s toes, for if you do you are 
likely to bring reproach upon all ‘‘ refined Liberalists,” and 
atray the whole orthodox world against us, in your great 
haste to expose and subvert their acts of cruelty and oppres- 
sion. This you doubtless have well done in the work before 
me. I have just barely had time to scan its table of contents, 
and carefully read its introduction, which I find to be both 
comprehensive and elucidative. 

The book doubtless deserves greater eulogy than I am com- 
petent to give it, but suffice to say, it must be very unlike 
other productions of yours not to be useful and instructive. 
Be assured, dear friend, it will be duly prized, and all the 
more s0 because of the pleasant remembrances of its highly 
esteemed donor. Again many thanks to you both. 

Fraternally yours, J. S. Lyon, M.D. 


. THREE Grove, NEL., Aug. 18, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I received the ‘Champions of the 
Church ” with half a dozen other books. Perhaps I have 
become a little lukewatm, as our orthodox brethren say, but 
it would seem that mankind cannot easily confine their 
minds always to one subject. I have given much thought 
to the subject of religion or superstition, have read suffi- 
cient to perfectly satisfy. myself on the subject. I shall 
leave my books where my children can read them as they 
arrive at an age when these subjects must claim their atten- 
tion. I shall not in the future read much on the religious 
subject, my mind will be on politics or finance, and good 
government, and the best plan to save my little property 
from getting away these hard times and make it last a few 
years for my own benéfit, and lastly for my children. 
There is no question but you have surpassed all other 
editors and authors in getting before the people Liberal lít- 
erature. There is a difficulty, however, in getting up 80 
large and valuable publications as you are sending out 
weekly, but it is to be hoped that your efforts will be appre- 
ciated by those who sre with you, and that the Liberals 
will sustain such efforts and establish you on a permanent 
basie. Wishing success to your efforts, I remain yours, 

: L. &. Topp. 


MR. MYERS EXPLAINS THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 

Mr. Eprror: IJ write you not so much as an advocate of 
woman's rights as an exponent of woman’s wrongs. Some 
one has said that an honest man was the noblest work of 
God. Considering the material used in making him I am 
not sure but what it is s0; but in the construction of woman 
God had the advantage of what had already been done; he 
merely took a portion of that noble work and made an im- 
provement on it. But, through the long lapse of time since 
the ‘* creation,” conceited man has treated woman, not as a 
superior, not as an equal, but as au inferior being. 

But as man becomes more enlightened by his contact with 
society he is better enabled to keep pace with the rapid 
changes that are taking place. Customs, doctrines, fashions, 
ma undergoing constant changes, and always for the 

etter. - 

Woman is not to-day the slave she was a hundred years 
ago: then she was compelled to make the clothing for herself 
aod family, and also the cloth of which it was composed. 
Now this is all done by steam. Woman owes this to James 
Watt. His brain conceived the power of steam and his 
hands constructed the machine through which it became the 
servant of man. Arkwright nearly invented a new method 
of making this force doold work. He released millions 
of fingers from the work that once indicated woman’s sphere 
as the wife, the weaver. ; 


The steam loom. is now the wife of civilization; it spins i 


and weaves for its countless millions. 

Is this the end of woman’s usefulness ? 

Must she fall or rise as the new servants come to do the 
drudgery for the world ? 

For answer let me show you the master-piece of art, 
Raphael’s Madonna the emblem of grace, motherhood, and 
home. The artist has neither painted a virgin nor a virgin 
mother. She is a grand universal type of the motherhood 
of our race. Her face beams with Jove; the milk of human 


: pleased with contents. 


bosom. 

She is to be no longer the slave, the drudge, the weaver; 
she is to be no longer the victim of lawless or license 
caprice. 

To be a mother crowns her with glory; to give to her child. 
love is to weave the garments of grace and beauty for body 
and soul. i . 

With her and her child there is what all dream and hope. 
for—home. There is woman’s world and man’s. heaven. 
Within its sacred domain mortality puta on immortality. 


Strip man’s world of woman and home, and all reason ` 


for activity ends. When affection and action cease there is. 
no more need of thought. 

The blank shadows of night will then close over’ the 
human world. 
Man is the brain and arm, bitt woman is the heart. 
Woman makes home in the world; true religion will make 
the world a home, 


How many men there are who spend the best portion of| 


their lives in undoing, that is, in unlearning the lessons of 
their youth. You seldom see any one that at fifty is still 
traveling in the path he was in his youth; his theories 
have changed, he has found by experience that the lessons 
of his youth were not alitrue. The multiplication table has 
never Changed; water still runs down hill; but the many 
points of doctrine—that is to say, dogmas; ungrounded 
beliefs—he was taught in his youth he has heard contra- 
dicted; he has seen them utterly disproved. 

How much better, then, it would be, in teaching the 
young, merely to teach such things as can. be proved, and not 
consume the time of the young in learning such things as 
doctrine. 

The mothers of our country hold the keys of human weal 
and woe. They are the potters ; their children are the 
clay; they have the molding of them, and society is the 
furnace; its effect on them rarely Betters their form; it 
merely hardens it, sometimes warps it. 

Then why deprive woman of the right of suffrage; they 
have far more power over the country in which they live 
than the men bave. 

If the women, as a whole, want the right to vote, they 
can have it. If not in the present generation, they can in 
the next. 

The common argument against woman suffrage is that if 
& woman votes and holds office she must perform military 
duty, work the road, etc. This is not necessarily the case. 
You will hear it asserted, too, that if a woman puts herself 
‘in a man’s place, she would be more likely to be insulted. 
If man has appointed himself a guardian for women, it is the 
duty of every man to treat them with respect. You say they 
forfeit all claims whenever they put themselves on an equality 
with you. Go take lessons of the brutes; instinct will teach: 
you to respect women. 

If women were more generally distributed in their avoca- 
tions; if there were not so many places where men could 
collect by themselves, there would be iess obscenity, less low, 
debasing conversation. G. W. MYERS. 


East Sacinaw, Mica., Aug. 15, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Brother: I received the dozen num- 
bers you sent me lately for distribution and sample copies, 
hoping they may produce new patrons for Tam TRUTH 
SEEKER. I value it more than any other paper I can 
find, for the fearless and outspoken sentiments therein ex- 
pressed, and the grand truths I find in it. I know old 
orthodoxy must feel she has but a short time longer to hold 
her people to listen to such twaddle as her leaders have 
chosen to deai out to the growing intellect of the age. Peo- 
ple of brains now begin to think and philosophize a little 
for themselves, and do not accept the old dogmas of the 
past, I know there are many thousands who would patron- 
ize Tas TRUTH SEEKER if they were able and were ac- 
quainted with its sentiments. ïs it not the truth of all 
things that intelligent people are seeking for? J answer, 
Yes! and the man or woman who cannot accept facts and 
good philosophy is not wise. ‘The one who Can reason, 
and will not, is a bigot; and he who can, and dares not, is a 
slave; and he who cannot is a fool.” Reader, tell me, 
which of these will you choose for yourself? Bro. Bennett 
gives us the whole truth, wherever he finds it; and he who 
cannot bear the light of the truth, let him hide his eyes in 
the dark, behind superstition, where ignorance is bliss. I 
have read a few articles from some of your correspondents 
who condemned you for giving facts, as you understood the 
subjects at the time. ‘‘The philosophy of life—who am I, 
what am I, and whither am I bound?” This is a study 
which should engross the attention of all mankind. 

I will do all I can to further the circulation of your valu- 
able paper. J am, dear brother, yours ever for truth, 

E. C. LEONARD. 


JOBSTOWN, Aug. 12, 1878, 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I like your course on the 
Comstock laws. I don’t see how so intelligent a man as 
B. F. Underwood can be in opposition ta you on that issue, 
The people are too anxious for Federal authority in every 
department. The Federal Government has no jurisdiction 
except where it is expressly delegated, and all powèrs not 
delegated are reserved to the States, or the people, who are 
the States. The people will wake up some time and find 
that instead of a Federal government they will have a des- 
potism, with all of their reserved rights gone, by their own 
wilfulness or ignorance in not drawing a strict line between 
the Federal and State governments. The more local the 
government the more just and liberal the laws, and, if they 

should be unjust, the easier they are to repeal. 
ours respectfully, O. WETHERILL. 


OARROLL City, Iowa., Aug. 19, 1978. 
Bro. Bennett, Dear Sir; Find inclosed stamps for thirty- 
five cents (I could not find a solitary quarter of paper cur- 
‚rency in town; hence the stamps), and send me forthwith 
“Lord Amberley’s article on Jesus Christ. I am very glad 
you thought of publishing said article in pamphlet form, as 
I am one of those who cannot afford the luxury of the whole 
‘book. Ido wish you could get up a debate with some con- 
i ceited champion of the Church, and publish in Tum TRUTH 
SEEKER. Yours for the freedom of the race, 
i ? Joans WILSON, 


SILVER REEF, Uran, July 28, 1877. 
Mr. D. M, BENNETT: J received book and papers, and am 
I wish you good speed in your 
advancement of .the human wind. I had not heard of THE 


, TRUTA Seecer till last February, and was surprised that 


there was such a sheet in existence; we that have been 
raised in the Mormon Church have but a limited chance of 
hearing the otherside. I did not know there was any other 
savior than Jesus till I saw it in your paper. We have very 
poor schools here, when we have any at all; nothing is 
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‘taught by the teachers except reading, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic, and “the ways of the Lord” and ‘to do as we 
are told” and ask no questions, 

The people in this part of Utah, of the Mormon faith, are the 
most abject serfs of the nineteenth century. The Salt Lake 
Tribune falls far short of the mark of showing up this race.of 
willing slaves. As I have been an eye-witness for twenty-five 
yeara, and a member of the church for fifteen years of that 
time, I know that they do fall far short, and I do not think that 
human pen can do the Case justice. There are many Gentiles 
so-called that do not believe that it is possible that any 
people in this age would be guilty of such consummate, 
unwarrantable, murderous, thieving villiany, and claim 
‘that they are doing the will of the Lord as revealed through 
his prophet B. Young. 

John D. Lee, in hia confession, does not make it as bad as 
itis. I was personally acquainted with Lee for twenty 
‘Fears, lived in the same town @ part of the time, and know 
‘of a great many circumstances that he mentioned in his 
book, and know them to be true so far as he went, and am 
‘satisfied that he did not utter one word of falsehood in 
regard to the Church and its teachings, but left out the 
Jargest portion and was very careful not to criminate him- 
self any farther than he could help in regard to the Moun- 
tain Meadow Massacre. I think that he gave avout one- 
fourth or fifth of the names of the participants in that bloody 
deed. I know of twenty-five or thirty whose names are not 


mentioned, and judging from the little town that I lived . 


in at the time, I thmk there were at least two hundred 
white men and about one thousand Indians. I heard the 
orders, and knew when the men started, and what they were 
“to do when they arrived, They were to kill them, that the 
orders was from headquarters, aud that all that were able to 
bear arms were to go and do the will of the Lord, for they 
were wicked men. They said they had helped to kill old 
Joe Smith this way. All that a good Mormon wanted was to 
go; and they went out of the little town of Washington 
where there were fifty-five men old and young; there were 
ten absent on business; there were three old men too old for 
gervice, all the rest shouldered their guns and left for the 
massacre. 

Judging from this town, and comparing the population, if 
there was half such a turn out there must have been at least 
two hundred whites. Lee says fifty-four; he mentions twelve 
from Washington, and [know of over thirty-six, and I think 
forty-two; every map, woman, and child thought it was 
right, and gloried in the opportunity of revenging the blood 
of the prophets with a very few exceptions, I may say two 
or three that I heard express themselves but not in indig- 
nant terms, but it might been have different, as I have been 
fighting Mormonism single-handed for the last seven years 
in this part of the country. I wish to continue and throw 
all'the light on the minds of the ignorant and oppressed. I 
would like it if you would send some more of your papers, 
some- of your best arguments, that you have on hand to dis- 
tribute, and I think that I can get several new subscribers. 
‘The people want to read and I think your able arguments 
‘will do an immense good. Ihave distributed all that you 
‘gent me and will continue to do so as fast as they come, for 
‘if a reformation was ever needed anywhere it is needed here. 

Yours in haste, A. J. KIRBY, 


Arum Roor, Pa,, Aug. 18,1878. 

FRipND BENNETT: We have taken Tan TRUTH SEEKER 
‘about six months. The first three or four months I did not 
read it, merely glancing ovér the ‘Events of the Week,” 
‘ete, Finally I commenced ‘‘The Darwins,” became very 
much interested, and think it is one of the best stories I 
have ever read. Mrs.. Slenker is a very able writer; not 
Many, in my estimation, can excel her in portraying every- 


virtuous woman, is the association of those who are good, 
and trve, and virtuous, those who will teach her by their 
own judicious walks the necessity of having a grand pur- 
pose in life. With good wishes for all the great family 
of man, lam, as ever, an advocate of the cause of truth, 
W. H. BEARD. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO LIBERALS AND THINKERS, 
SNOWVILLE, VA., July 18, 1878. 

DEAR Frrenps : I have long been wishing that every Lib- 
eral who is in good earnest in caring for the spread of Free- 
thought, would go to work as & committee of one, and hunt 
up a pious correspondent. Take some good neighbor, 
friend, or personal acquaintance, or get into a controversy 
with a stranger—just as is most desirable to you, only be 
sure to have the contest with somebody. Ask them to say 
why they believe, and to give the proofs of the existence of 
their God as a real personal being, and of Christ Jesus as 
his only begotten son, and the Bible as his revealed will to 
Man. There are thousands all over the land who believe 
simply because they have so been taught, but who, if called 
upon for the why and wherefore, would be at their wit’s end 
to give a reason. These numerous debates all over the 
country would awaken a spirit of inquiry and research that 
would result in a vast army being added to our ranks, for 
to think and inquire is to lose faith in myths, and gradually 
adopt truths for its own sake. 
I have never been without one or two controversial corre- 
spondents of this sort since I was fourteen yearsold. I gen- 
erally prefer preachers if I can get them, as they are better 
posted, on one side at least. But there isno one who will 
not answer as a champion of the old theology, for it has so 
many shapes and sides there is always one that will be open 
for criticism. There are few ladies or gentlemen who would 
not really enjoy a good-natured, pleasant, spirited contest 
of thie kind with an opponent of the opposite sex. It will 
be a great means of self-improvement too. In searching 
authorities, in putting our own thoughts in good shape, and 
telling what we know, we shall all the time be growing in 
knowledge, and learning the great art of the best way of 
expressing ourselves, If the first correspondent that is 
selected does not prove congenial or satisfactory, do not be 
discouraged, but ‘‘try, try, again.” We all want our be- 
loved cause to prosper, but so few are willing to put their 
shoulder to the wheel. Here is a field open to all, and one 
wherein the feeblest can labor to good purpose. These 
numerous contests will open a demand for Liberal tracts, 
papers, and books, and we shail find that much good will 
result from it. I have always found the plan in my case to 
be full of interest as well as instructive and beneficial, and 
also a sure means of grace to my opponents. I hope not 
only one or two, but hundreds all over the land will try and 
see what they can do towards sowing good seed in minds 
that are now swamped in ignorance and superstition, and 
only need the light of true knowledge to bring forth good 
fruit. Yours notin Christ, ELMINA DRAKE SLENKER. 


Scrroon Lacs, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Aslam a Liberal and wish to 
do what little I can to promote the cause, I would like to get 
! gome of your tracts to distribute at a Methodist camp-meet- 
: ing that they are going to have soon in our vicinity. I in- 
close twenty-five cents for one hundred leaflets. Please se- 7 
lect some good ones, and if you can afford to put in some’ 
extra ones to promote the cause, I will see that they are well 
distributed. Please send copy of your paper, and [ will try 
and get some subscribers for it. I take the Boston Investi- | 
gator, but never saw a copy of your paper. There is a’ 
ood many Liberals in this vicinity, and I think some of 
them would like to take it. Yours respectfully, 
A. A. BAILEY. 


‘day life experiences. May she live a long and happy life is ; 
tthe wish of one of her many admirers. Not only the Radi- | 
‘eal Romance, but all other scraps from her pen express deep | 


SALINA, KAN., Aug, 18, 1878. 


Away with yoor “buts” in a case like this. “But” iz the 
wurz OV cowards and slugards, and iz unwurthy a sun ov 
öld Asbury University. It iz unwurthy eny enlitend 
American scolar when applied tu a subject which promisez 
80 much tu the wurld az this reform in speling promisez. 
When a Swiss pezant, fifty yeerz ago, sudjusted the bild- 
ing ov a tunel under Mount Cenis, the hole wurid. ex- 
clamed that wid bea gid thing if it chd be dun, “but "— 
and if ther had bin no plukyer men than theez but-erz, that 
tunel wid never hav bin bilt. For thouzands ov yeerz the 
commers ov the wurld had cast a longing lùk acros the 
Ismus ov Stiez, yet it continued tu sale around the Cape of 
Good Hope, becauz ther wer so meny ‘‘ buts” in the way, 
until pluky France determined tu dvercum them aul. Ther 
woz hardly an American a hundred yeerz ago that did not 
beleev that nashonal independens wid be a gid thing, yet 
thouzandz ov them encuraged the enemy and weekened the , 
patriots by thare eternal din ov “buts.” The trūth iz that 
ever sins thoze ten explorerz came bak from Canaan and re- 
ported tu Moses that the land woz gid enuf, and frutefil 
enuf, ‘‘but”—the cowardly Sud-erz hev bin ntmerically 
about az ten tutoo; the Calebz and the Joshuaz not only 
having tu fite the batlz, but tu carry the lode ov feerftil and 
fant-harted wunz hoo wish wel. 
ee 
Beecher’s Dream. 

Henry Ward Beecher has lately had a dream which will, 
probably, cause him to again revise his opinions in regard 
to hell. One night great and profound sleep had overcome 
the great Brooklyn clergyman, and he dreamed his last days 
had come. At last the moment came when the spirit stood 
outside the tenement of clay, There came up to him a 
very gentlemanly man, and said: ‘‘Mr. Beecher, I have 
been commissioned by his majesty to conduct you into the 
kingdom and the royal city, where 2 palace has already been 
prepared for you.” 

t Who are you?” suid Beecher. 

“I am Dives, of whom you have doubtless heard.” 

tt But,” said Beecher, ‘“‘ where are you going to take 
me ?” 

‘To hell, of course.” - 

“I had come to believe there was no hell, and so preached. 
It was a terrible mistake,” gaid Beecher, somewhat 
frightened. 

“ Come,” said his companion, asa magnificent carriage, 
drawn by four of the most splendid horses Brother Beecher 
had ever seen, was halted near to them; ‘‘ this is to take us 
to the depot at the border of the kingdom. We will then 
proceed to the imperial city by rail. A special coach has 
been provided for you.” 

They got in, and if the outside of the carriage was at- 
tractive, the inside surpassed anything on earth for luxuri- 
ous appointments. f 

The horses pranced over a road paved with ivory. The 
sky was clear, and the air was balmy, The ride was ex- 
hilarating, and Brother Beecher said: 

‘¢ Well, friend Dives, you are surely deceiving me ; this 
can’t be hell.” 

“ O, yes ; this is hell.” 

‘Well, if it's hell, it’s good enough for me. 
of earth.” 

After a few hours’ drive over a road along which the 


It’s ahead 


thought and a highly cultivated mind, 

There are but few in this neighborhood that acknowledge 
themselves Liberals. There are some that stand half way, 
but have not courage to cross the abyss of religious bigotry 
and confess to the world what they at heart believe to be 
right. We have a petition in circulation for E. H. Hey- 

. wood; have quite a number of signers now, and will do all 
‘that we can toward the progress of Freethought and human 
happiness. May you ever succeed in all your undertakings 
dis the prayer of one of your most devoted readers at present, 

Mrs. J. H. H. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., May 238, 1878: 

. - D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: TuE TRUTH SEREER is giv- 
ing good satisfaction, and I believe a fair club can be main- 
tained here now. I will do what I can forit. I believe 
there was not oue of your papers taken here before I sent 
the club week before last. The Rev. Hammond (evange- 
list) has ‘‘ opened up” in the neighboring city of Joplin, 
this county. The Liberals have published a long list of 
names of prominent citizens for which they will offer the 
Rev. H. $250 each for every one he will convert to Chris- 
tianity of the number,  Ain’t the Infidels getting independ- 
ent though ? Goon, Brother Bennett, and give the Com- 

- stock trinity thunder. Yours for truth, Exar BUDLONG, 


Grant Crry, IND., Aug. 10, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: In your issue of Aug. 8d, I 
see I am slightly criticised by an unknown friend, who signs 
his name H. Brooks. He seems to take great exceptions to 
one particular sentence in my brief communication of July, 
8th, and fervently solicits the cultured lady correspondents 
of Ton TRUTH Seeker to “wake up,” and enlighten the 
world in regard to the matter of the great element of virtue 
being essential to make a woman a gem of loveliness and: 
beauty. I infer he is greatly disappointed because some 
lady does not come to the rescue of her abused sex, taking 
for her text the misconstrued meaning of a few hastily writ- 
ten Words. ' 

In referring to the Newby girl, Dale’s victim, my friend 
gaya, “ I left her to perish under the heel of our exquisitel 
respectable society Without one cheering word of hope.” 
know not under what circumstances Miss Newby yielded to 
the ardent embraces of this arrant humbug, and furthermore 
my letter was written for no other purpose than to expose 
the deceptive and treacherous acts in the life of a man who 
claims to be an expounder of the oracles of eternal truth. 
Again Friend B, says, ‘* Women are driven to commit sui- 
cide—that the brothels in our cities teem with victims from 
just such encouragement as I gave that little girl,” If it 
would give him any consolation, I might say poor little 
deluded girl, “ go and sin no more.” Words are decidedly 
cheap in this “gushing” age. We get soothing counsel 
from the Christian minister. We get kind words from the 

. teacher of the Sabbath-school, but it’s all very cheap stuff. 
‘We want practical examples, good men and Women 


--who will live out the ennobling principles of virtue and . £ as 
Ek re “this subject, admit the nesegity ov- a reform, but—but whot ? 


truth. Just what that girl needs, to make her a good, true, 


r 


|. DEAR Mr. BENNETT : THE TRUTA BEEKERS for which I 
have sent you some money, are received. Every Freethink- 


ér ought to propagate THE TRUTH SEEKER, which, if it 
continues, ought to become the principal organ of the social 
renovation, Please tell me what I must do with the peti- 
tion, I get few signatures, about twenty, most part among 
Christian people. Those who call themaelves Infidels want 
to see Mr, Heywood’s book before signing, and see if it 
does not contain some obscenity, asif it makes any differ- 
_enceto the question, Some ask me if I know the man that í 
| am so interested about! Persecution works in favor of the 
| persecuted. The Rev, H. W, Beecher's sermon, the indig- 


‘nation meeting, the Watkins Convention, are the three A ! 


events of the age. Of these I wrote to the Belgian Press. 
am now at work on a poem on Death. I am happy to see 
here in the middle of the New World signs of progress and 
things accomplished for which I have fought for thirty 


years. Iam, an old man, nearly blind, still I hope to live, 


long enough to see the beginning of the end of this relig- 
ious dynasty which has caused so much bloodshed and so 
many tears, and which has made a multitude of people 
beasts and monsters. 

My best wishes for the success of the Watkins Conven- 
tion. Don’t forget the cause of the oppressed millions, the 
feeders, clothers, and shelterers of the human race. 

Yours truly, JOSEPH HENRY. 

[The petitions for the release of Mr. Heywood should be 
sent to Prof, A. L. Rawson, 84 Bond street, this city.—Ep. 


T. 8.1. 
Speling Reform Without New. Leterz. 


SPELING A DELUSION AND A SNARE. 

The évilz ov this outrajus sistem ov speling (if eny thing 
so arbitrary and caprishus can be cauld a sistem), ar innG- 
merabl. Jt not only requirz yeerz tu lern whot shid be 
lernd in az meny Munths, and harasez its victim throo life 
with a Constant convicshon that he iz aul the time Jiabl tu 
mistakes, but, more than eny thing els, it standz in the way 
ov acquiring our language by förenerz. For that mater, 
meny a fine English scolar neyer pronounsez aul hiz wurdz 
correctly. Wun ov the best preecherz we ever had in In- 
diana (and so eminent æ scolar that he is recognized as wun 
ov the ablest prezidents our alma miter ever had), woz 
accustomd tu reed from the Simz that “ The wicked wauk 
in a vane shoo,” az if the shooz [shoes] ov the wicked 
differed from thoze ov the richus ; and yoo hav ofen bin in- 
vited by yoor pastor tu atend the suing society at such a 
time and plase ; and the literary wurld iz. now aul idm up 
övər the important question whether ‘‘either” shid be pro- 
nounst cether or tether. se 

The majority ov thinking men, upon a prezentashon oy 


A 


, Scenery was of the most enchanting beauty, they arrived at 
‘a railway station constructed of the purest white marble, 
“and which was a medel of architectural beauty. At the 
rear of it was a lovely grove of tropical. trees. There was 
sweet music in the air, and millions of birds of the most 
| brilliant plumage were Warbling their notes in the branches 
of the trees. 

Dives took Beecher out into the grove, and a repast such 
| 88 only kings can sit down to was spread upon a table be- 
fore him. The ride had whetted his appetite and he ate 
heartily. After the repast the rarest of wines were set out 
before the Brooklyn preacher, and he drank freely. 

“That wine,” said Dives, ‘‘is of the vintage of the year 
after the flood, and was manufactured by old Father 
Noah.” 

‘‘T don’t blame the old fellow for getting a little set up 
on such wine as that. If this is hell, it’s good enough for 
me,” said Beecher. 

The train was soon ready to start. Beecher was lifted 
upon a litter by four slaves and carried to a special coach 
provided for him. The train moved out through a country 
that was of unsurpassed loveliness. The mountains and 
hills were covered with verdure from base to summit, 
Lordly palaces reared their turrets, and castles their battle- 
ments, above the orange and palm groves. There were no 
large towns, but numerous Costly residences, belonging to 
his majesty’s creditors. Formerly the land was parceled 
out among the people, but the celestial power made war 
upon his majesty, and he was obliged to raise money to 
earry it on. 


He was shown the palace set apart for him. It was more 
magnificent than the residence of earthly royalty. There 
was a cathedral close at hand for him to preach in whenever 
he should desire. There were troops of servants to do his 
bidding, gold and silver and precious stones in abundance, 
downy couches, ottomans, and divans—every thing, in short, 
to captivate the senses. 

“Well, well,” said Beecher, ‘‘if this is hell, it is cer- 
tainly good enough for me.” 

For several days he enjoyed himself far beyond his ex- 
| pectations, and thought that he would rather be in hell than 
jon earth or in heaven. On the fourth day, during a very 

pleasant interview with his satanic majesty, Beecher ob- 
‘served that it was very singular to him that the women 
| were not allowed to mingle in society, as he had seen none 
‘ since his arrival. $ 
' t Bir,” said his majesty, ‘‘ women are not allowed in this - 
kingdom. They have a kingdom by themselves. No man 
is allowed to go there, and no women to come here,” 

- “This zs hell,” said Beecher, and he awoke, 
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The rut Seeker, August 3, 1826. 


Tired Mothers. 


A little elbow leans upon your knee, 

Your tired knee that has so much to bear; 
A child’s dear oyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

t warm, moist fingers, folding yours so 
tight; 

You do not prize this blessing overmuch, 

You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


But it is blessedness! A year ago 
I did not see it as I do to-day— 
We are so dull and thankless; and too slow 
To catch the sunshine tili it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 
That while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night when you sit down to res 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee; 
This restless, curling head from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly; 
If from your own the dimpled hands had slip- 
ped 
And pe’er would nestle in your palm again; 
If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 
I could not blame you for your heart’s sad 
ache. 


` I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown. 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown, 
Tf I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor; 
I? J could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear its patter in my house once more; 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow mend a kite to reach the sky- 
There is no Woman in the world would say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head— 
My singing birdling from its nest is flown; 
The little one I used to kiss is dead. 
a c 


Ride in Reason’s Car. 
f BY F. D, LACY. 
“The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears, 
The sons of earth are waking” 
To shun delusive fears, 
" Bach breeze that sweeps the ocean 
Brings tidings from afar 
Of nations in commotion” 
To ride in Reason’s Car, 


The banner is unfi:rling 
To wave above the foe, 
And light of truth fs hurling 
Dark vagaries below, 
Oh, note the radiant glory 
Of Science, far above, 
Reciting the grand story 
Of virtue, truth, and love. 
Brave Freedom high is soaring, 
Far in the realms of light, 
While ignorance is roaring 
In dungeon of the night. 
Wake to the matchless beauty 
Of Wisdom’s guiding star; 
Be eager to your duty, 
And ride in Reason’s Oar. 
Join with us; wa are golng 
To view the light of day; 
We all full well are knowing 
It never fades away. ~ 
Pray do not stay there sighing; 
Let every heart be light; 
For, even though we are dying, 
We wake to glories bright. 
Oh, why in darkness staying, 
And plodding on 80 slow? 
Or bent in sorrow praying 
To something you don’t know? 
Come, cast away your sorrow, 
And go With us afar; 
Ride with us on the morrow 
In Reason’s golden Car. 


Pray don’t let fear detain you 
Of fancied fires below; 

And not a moment pain you 
Old vagaries to let go. 

We have no dreadful terrors 
Or woful helis to dare, 

But cast away your errors, 
And ride in Reason’s Car. 

ee ee a A 


Pious Pugilists. 

We do not know whether the pugilists 
who have lately been converted and are do- 
ing a good deal of athletic exhortation at 
Ocean Grove derived their conception of 
their privileges from the fact-that Jacob 
wrestled with an angel in order to receive a 
blessing. However this may be, we do not 
much believe in the right of reformed 
prize-fighters to lecture unconverted people 
who never fought in the ring and are proba- 
bly much better than themselves. A con- 
verted thief, a converted drunkard, a con- 
werted wife-beater, and a converted pugilist 
had much better lead a quietly pious life 
than be perpetually blazoning their misdeeds 
before the world; not, be it observed, that we 
place these four types upon a level. Their 
respective errors are all of different com- 
plexions, and though, for the sake of conve- 
nience, we mention them together, we do 
not necessarily classify them together. A 
wife-beuter who is not a thief is more 
despicable than the lowest thief whe is not 
a wife-beater, and both the drunkard and 
prize fighter may possess virtues which if 
developed might raise them a moral head 


and shoulders above the man who is higher 
than the average. But is there not an inher- 
ent indelicacy in a man who has spent his 
life, first in training for the ring, and next 
in mauling and being mauled for the sake 
of winning a certain amount of money— 
is there not, we ask, an inherent indelicacy 
in such a man’s presuming to come before 
an audience of intelligent, decent, and re- 
spectable men and women, and compla- 
cently informing them what his fresh-found 
Savior has done for his soul? Let him rest 
awhile and see how long he can endure that 
Savior ; how soon he grows tired of ‘him; 
whether his new promises fulfill themselves; 
and whether his soul wearies until he returns 
to his wallowing in the mire. Rest assured 
that, as a rule; few but religious fanatics 
and the most ignorant of ignorant people 
wish to hear the words of salvation from the 


lips of an ex-drunkard, an ex-wife-beater, an 


ex pugilist, or an ex-thief.—Zelegram. 
e 


B. F. Underwood’s Reply to Clark 
Braden. 

Editor of the Monitor: My friend Mr. 
Groom has sent me a copy of the Monitor of 
July 26th, containing a letter from Mr. 
Clark Braden which is full of misstatements 
and misrepresentations. I will thank you 
for space in which to reply. 

Twice I have been fo Meaford, and each 
time indicated my readiness to meet there in 
public oral debate any clergyman who 
should be put forward as a representative of 
the Christian faith, the time and conditions 
to be such as could be mutually agreed 
upon. Some months ago Mr. Braden visited 
the place, and seeing that the Liberals were 
few in numbers, and not well able to bear 
the expense of along debate, and knowing 
too that there is a demand for lectures by 
me every evening I can speak, induced some 
of the citizens of Meaford to propose that I 
should engage in a discussion with him in 
that town, to last three weeks. To this prop- 
osition I declined to accede, and gave my 
reasons for go doing, I stated among other 
reasons, that it would be unjust to enter into 
an arrangement, subjecting the few Liberals 
in Meaford to the heavy expense of a three 
weeks’ debate, that a debate there to last 
one week would tax them quite eneugh, that 
if they should feel unable to meet the ex- 
pence for that time, I would make my ser- 
vices to them gratuitous. I also. mentioned 
that Meaford was a small place without 
daily papers, and asthe debate would conse- 
quently be limited to the comparatively few 
in attendance, a debate extending through a 
week, I thought under the circumstances 
long enough. 

At the same time, I stated that when Mr. 
Braden should be prepared to meet me in 
some city, to have the debate published, he 
pearing one half the expense of hall, of re- 
porting and printing, 1 would agree ‘to a 
debate to last as long ashe should wish to 
continue it, But I deem it proper to say, 
now that Mr. Braden of late has descended 
so low, and so maifestly forfeited ali claim 
to be regarded as a gentleman or a man of 
ordinary truthfulness, I should hesitate to 
debate with him, with the understanding 
the debate was to be published. I should 
first want strong indorsement by his breth- 
ren as to his standing in his denomination. 

Whether I am justified under the circum- 
stances in declining to engage in a debate at 
Meaford, such as Braden and his friends ask 
for, I will leave for all fair-minded persons, 
without regard to their belief, to decide for 
themselves. To my mind it is utterly un- 
reasonable for one side, even thceugh it 
included the whole population of Meaford, to 
name Conditions of a debate and demand 
the other side’s compliance therewith. In all 
discussions, both parties have equal rights, 
to be regarded in making the arrangements 
and during the discussion. Mr. Braden and 
his friends could as consistently and justly 
require me to debate three months as three 
weeks. It looks pretty much as though 
they had fixed on conditions with the ex- 
press view of preventing rather than encour- 
aging a debate. 

As to propositions for debate every dis- 
putant has a right to frame those which he 
is to affirm. The propositions submitted by 
me cover all the issues between Christianity 
and Scientific Materialism. If it can be 
shown they do not, I am ready to modify 
them. 

I wish now to point out afew of Mr. 
Braden’s misstatements, more to indicate the 
untruthfulness of the man, than for any 

other reason, since they refer to matters of 
but little if any interest to the people of 
Meaford. He mentions as places at which 
we have met in debate, Duquin, Time, 


Bushnell, Dubuque, Washington, Jackson- 
ville, and Toledo, and says “I was selected 


to meet him (Underwon1) before 'I knew a; 


debate was contemplate: in all these places, 
except Meaford.” How he could have been 
selected to meet me ‘‘ before a debate was 
contemplated ” I do not understand, but in 
some of the places he was never selected 
to meet me at all. To mention but one 
place, he was not selected to meet me at 
Dubuque, and because he went there unin- 
vited, his own denomination gave him no 
countenance or support, Elder Sweeney of 
the Christian Church of that city told me he 
hed no confidence in him as a man. Al- 
though the debate was advertised for sev- 
eral evenings, Braden was so discouraged by 
the attitude of his brethren on the second 
evening he withdrew from the discussion, 
and came to me for money with which to get 
home. Mr. Braden says: ‘' His (Under- 
wood’s) assertion that our long debates were 
failures is unfortunate.” In disproof of this 
statement, he refers to Time, Fiorence, To- 
ledo, and Washington, where he says, ‘‘ we 
nad crowded houses” while “Denver gave us 
our smallest hearing.” Why did Mr. Braden 
omit to state that at Time the debate lasted 
less than a week, at Florence two (or three) 
evenings only, at Toledo, lessthan a week, at 
Washington, three days only, while at Den- 
ver it extended through two weeks. He 
should have stated also, that at Denver, in 
spite of exceedingly bad weather, and an ad- 
mission fee (which was not charged at the 
other places named), the audiences the first 
week were quite large, but that the interest 
and attendance thereafter diminished until 
the debate closed. 

In my wide experience as a debater, ex- 
tending through ten years, I have not met 
more than one Or two opponents who could 
not contribute te sustain the interest and to 
keep the audiences in a joint debate better 
than Clark Braden. I say this in no unkind- 
ness, Jt is the simple truth. 

Mr. Braden says he has published no 
boasts of victories. No, but his style is to 
go to small places like Meaford, where lee- 
tures are not reported, and not only to boast 
of victories over his opponents, but, at least 
in my case, to make disparaging statements 
that have no foundation in fact. This I can 
prove, A word in regard to a personal mat- 
ter to which he refers. He once, after a de- 
bate in which I gave him a deserved castiga- 


he cannot have by my aid, even though in hia 
usually felicitous style, he writes about my 
backing out and being afraid to meet him in 
debate. “Does anyone suppose,” he says, 
“ that if some other person than his intended 
opponent had been selected, Meaford would 
have been too small ?’ (1!) Itrequires a good 
deal of vanity and conceit for a man to refer 
to himself in that style. The truth is, Clark 
Braden, as an oral debater, is neither skill- 
ful nor impressive, and I have met several 
men in and outside of his denomination who 
are vastly his superiors as effective debaters. 
He has no originality whatever, and only re- 
peats parrot-like what he gets from Prof. J. 
B. Walker, Dr, McCosh, Principal Dawson, 
and some other recognized leaders in the 
Christian world, Iam familiar with all his 
sources of information, and once had:a pub- 
lic discussion with one of his teachers and 
guides—the first gentleman named above. 
Mr. Braden knows perfectly well that I have 
always been ready to meet him in debate on 
fair and reasonable terms, and his brethren 
know it. During the Jacksonville debate 
leading men of the Christian denomination 
who were present told me that Braden had 
made himself ridiculous by representing that 
I was afraid to meet him, and I was asked to 
overlook his vanity and weakness by his own 
brother preachers. I can give names if nec- 
essary. 

The course Mr, Braden has pursued the 
past four or five years would disgrace, be- 
yond recovery, any Freethought advocate. 
I do not like to deal in personal matters, as I 
have in this letter, but Mr. Braden’s disin- 
genuousness and dishonorable conduct have 
compelled me to do this, or not to notice him 
at all. I make no reply to his outra- 
geously untrue and slanderous statement re- 
specting myself in the debate at Denver and 
the character of our audiences there. His 
reason for making that statement I know 
very well, but its falsity has already been 
shown by letters and articles published in 
your journal. This is simply a specimen of 
the misrepresentations of Mr. Braden con- 
cerning myself, which I have had to meet 
the past four or five years. Respectfully, 

July 31, 1878. B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Wanted, 


By a single, thoroughly-qualified man about 
forty, employment as a steward, butler, waiter, 
porter, watchman, or gentleman’s valet. Coun- 
try preferred. Highest references. Apply, 2a 


tion, went to a distant town and slandered | T. 8 


me. I willuot stop to give particulars, but 
the evidence ia abundant, and my authority 
for this charge is Mr. E, F. Binns, of Time, 
I., a prominent citizen, an officer of the 
town, a gentleman in whom the public has 
entire confidence, and a member and officer 
of the Disciple church at Time, I have Mr. 
Binn’s statement, and can produce it, that 
Mr, Braden made statements in regard to 
me, which are outrageously untrue. To get 
out of the difficulty, he has since made sev- 
eral other false statements. The committee 
he refers to made no such decision as Mr. 
Braden represents ; and further, the commit- 
tee never had in its possession the evidence 
of his guilt, I mean the unquestionable evi- 
dence, for it could not then be obtained, 
owing to the fact thata certain gentleman, 
wishing to save Mr, Braden from disgrace, 
declined or deferred giving it. Witn this 
evidence in the hands of the committee, 
some members of which saw it afterwards, 
Braden, I am credibly informed, would have 
been pronounced a slanderer, 

And this matter leads me to say that un- 
fortunately for himself, Mr. Braden is a very 
quarrelsome man. He has difficulty with his 
brethren wherever he stops lozg enough for 
his ‘‘ pure cussedness ” to exhibit itself, as for 
instance at Perry and Abingdon, Ill., his last 
two places. When Abingdon College was 
run down and disgraced by the scandalous 
conduct of its officers, he obtained the presi- 
dency of that ‘‘ one-hoss” institution ; but 
he could not keep it, While his denomina- 
tion is strong and has numerous churches in 
the West, he is unable, with all his professed 
ability, to get a position as a preacher, and 
80 he wanders about the country announcing 
himself as an ‘ex-president,’ going to places 
frequently uninvited, taking five dollars, or 
even three doliars a night, or a collection 
when he can get no more; at the same time 
sending out his circulars, in which he ap. 
pears as ‘‘ex-president ” ‘‘ author,” and the 
great “ debater,” red-hot for a fight with Infi- 
delity, and where he is unknown and can 
take advantage of an interest awakened by 
a Freethought lecturer, asking a handsome 
sum for his services. With nothing in par- 
ticular to do, and avaricious in a small way, 
it is not strange he wants 4 three weeks’ en- 
gagement at Meaford. It would give him 
quite a lift, but a three weeks’ debate there 


Just Published. 


Proceedings of the Indigna- 


tion Meeting, 
Held in Faneuil Hall, 


Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878, to protest 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
of the Press by the imprisonment 
of B. H., Heywood, 


A handsome octavo pamphlet of 68 pages, 
containing speeches of Hon, Hlizur Wright, 
Prof. J. H. W, Toohey, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, 
Rev. J. M, L. Babcock, Laura Kendrick. Prof. A. 
L. Rawson, and Moses Hull, and letters from 
‘Alfred E. Giles, Theron O. Leland, Parker Pills- 
bury, A.J. Grover, and D. M, Bennett. 

Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of price, by the publisher, 
tf25 BENJ. R. TUCKER, Cambridge, Mags. 


JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 


Popish_ Nunneries, 
BY Wm. HOGA, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest, A very 
interesting work. 220 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 
Oloth, 75 cents. D NNE 


141 Efzhth st,, New York. 


AMBERLEY S LIFE OF JESUS, 


HIS 
Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief, — 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has giyen such great satisfaction that numer~ 
ous requesis have been made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. These 
requests haye béen cheerfully complied with. 
165 pages, largo i2mo. Price, by mail, paper, 85 
cents; cloth, 60 cents. For sale at this office, 


THE UNKNOWN COD. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
NEW YORK LIBERAL CLUB, 
DECEMBER, 29, 1877. 

By James W, Stillman. 
A.PRONOUNCED AND ABLE PRODUCTION. 
Price 15 cents. For Sale at this Office. 


. EXETER HALL. 


By WILLIAM MoDONNELL, s - 
anor tho Heath Author of * Heath 
published in 


“The most Scorchin 
America since the “Age Fk one, 

In paper, 60 cents; Bound, 80 cents, For Bale 
at this Office, : 
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Just Published in Book Form. 


THE ETHICS 
SPIRITUALISM; 


A SYSTEM OF 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Founded on Evolution and Continuity 
of Man’s Existence beyond 
the Grave. 


By HUDSON TUTTLE, 
AUTHOR OF 


“Arcana of Nature,” “Antiquity of 
Man,” “Career of the God-Idea 
in History,” “Career of Re- 
ligious Ideas,” “Arcana 
of Spiritualism,” 
etc., ete. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST COMPRISES SOME OF THE 
PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS TREATED: 


The Individual ; the Genesis and Evo- 
lution of Spirit; The Laws of Moral 
Government; Analysis of Mind 
in reference to Ethics; The Appe- 
tite; The Propensities ; Love; Wis- 
dom; Consideration of Rights of the 


Individual, of Society; Consideration | The Fruits of Ghristlanity, -  - 
of Duties and Obligations; Duties of | Constructive Rationalism. - `- 
the Individual; To God; Of Self-| The True Basis of 


Culture ; Duties of Society ; Mar- 
riage, its Foundation and Responsi- 
bility. 


The" Ethics of Spiriualism,” while runnin 
in the columns of the Religio- Philosophica 
Journal, was widely noticed and commended 
by the public and the press, From the various 
published notices we quote a few as follows: 


" Contains matter of much interest to Liberal 
minds."—Pequabuck Valley Gazette, 


“Hudson Tuttle’s Ethics of Spiritualism, now 
being published in the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal is alone worth the subscription price 
to that journal. When Hudson Tuttle writes he 
says something.” —Spiritual Scientist, 


, .. “ We congratulate our brother of Chicago 
on his securing these valuable contributions. 
No one is better qualified to treat the subject in- 
tuitively and philosophically.” . . Banner 
of Light. 


. . “Such a work has long been needed, and 
never more so than at this timè. . . . Tome 
the crowning glory of Spiritualism is its eth- 
ical system, its pure aud perfect cods of mor- 
als. . . .. I am profoundly grateful to Mr, 
Tuttle that he has undertaken the work. . . 
—Wm, E., Coleman. 


. .. "This subject should have been thor- 
oughly treated before now by some of onr ablest 
minds, but it may be for the best that it has been 
comparatively neglected. and the duty left to 
him of presenting it in his unequaled way, . , 
— Eugene owell, M.D., author of Primitive 
Ohristianity and Modern Spiritualism, 


“I have just read your announcement con- 
cerning the series of articles you will soon be- 
gin to publish from the ever-active and thor- 
oughly honest pen of Brother Hudson Tuttle, 
He is a farmer, and knows howto plow and sow 
and reap; & grade-grower, and can dlscrimi- 
nate between good and bad fruit. He writes 
from the fulness of the spirit, and therefore he 
constantly rises above the clouds of material- 
ism. He is no sophist, no hair-splitting apolo- 
gist for the loose practices of mankind, and so 
you may look for the highest and most philo- 
sophical statement of the morality from his 
faithful pen; and the comfort is great when one 
reflects and knows to a certainty that Hudson 
Tuttle is no hypocrite, and hence is always per- 
sonally as good as his written word.”’—Andrew 
Jackson Davis. 


. . “The questions he proposes to answer 
are important and concern us all,and no writer 
ig better qualified to enlighten the world on 
these toples. Icongratulate you on being able 
to secure the services of this inspired philoso- 

3 — Warren Sumner Barlow, author 


BP The Voices. 

The author has steadily almed to bring his 
work within the smailest possible corapass, and 
has most admirably succeeded. Though the 
subjects treated are of the highest importance, 
Mr. Tuttle has restrained every disposition to 
dilate upon them, and has thus condensed the 
book into one hundred and sixty pages. The 
book is well printed on heavy paper, and alto- 
gether is a work thatevory Spiritualist and Lib- 
eralist should own. 


12mo, Cloth, 160 pp. Price, in cloth, 60 
cents ; Pamphlet, 40 cents. 


*,* For sale, wholesale and retail, by the Pub- 
lishers, The RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHIGAL PUBLISH- 
ina Houseu, Chicago. 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 


jects: 
subis Toana and sinners. 
The Higher Law. ‘ 
The Women of the French Revolution, 
Love and Marriage. 
The Pulpitand the Stage. ` 
The Labor Probletn in California. 
Free Love: What it is and what it is not. 
tof Power. 
The Aeah barrett Browning the Radical. 
Stumbling Blocks. 
The Lovas of Great Men. 
ay Law. 
Toe onabte Religion and Morals. 
ai gona Oran old Text. 
A Now ifross | LAURA KENDRIC 
sitf . 329 Tremont Kt.. Boston. 


K 
Mase. 


Matrimonial, 


A good-looking and highly edueated young 
man, in moderate circumstances, and now at 
his profession, wishes to correspond with an 
‘honest and Bo: poctanle lady, with a view to 
matrimony or literary improvement. 

ddress by B., Boz 483, Mason, 
Di 


gham Oo. Mich, | ` 


Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
THE 


Law of Population, 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 
AND 
Its Bearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals. 


BY ANNIE BESANT. 


A Scientific and Medical Work every way 
superior to any similar. The medicai direc- 
tions are easy, Diain, explicit, though chaste 
and delicate. Adapted to the wants of the mar- 
ried, and tothe consideration of ail mature per- 
sons, 28 it points out the only feasible escape 
from the evils of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage. This is the work for which the 
eloquent author is now suffering persecution 
in England. It is not: the “ Fruits of Philoso- 

hy,” but is more modern and and every way 


etter. 
“TO THE' POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIS- 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN STIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, 

IN THE HOPE 
THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE THIS ESSAY.” 
Authorized American from the 26th thou- 
sand English edition. In limp cloth, 75 cents; 

paper, 50 cents. 
ALSO NOW READY. 

K cents. 
On Eternal Torture, - - - = Mi 
Morality, - 
Published by ASA K. BUTTS, 
RADICAL FEEETE OUGHT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

1 19 Dey Street, N. ¥ 


CURED WITH- 


OUT THE KNIFE 
OR PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof. 
J. M. Comms, 845 Lex'n 

N. Y. Book sent free. 


SET TTY 
F The best and most popular plan for operating stocks fs that 
of combining capital of various sums, or pooling the orders 
of thousands of customers and operating them as one 
mighty whote in which shares are issued, which has been 
made so successful by the firm of Messrs, LAWRENCE & 

- Bankers, 65 Exchange-place, N. Y., the profits of 

' which are divided pro rata among the shareholders at the 
expirafion of thirty days from date of certificate. By this 
excellent plan each investor is placed on an equal footing 
with the & month 
you made $2,000 upon an investment of $100, u 
$500., An investment of $10 


profit, making 5 per 


these combinations by friends led us to order 20 shares, and 
atthe final result we made a clear profit of $101.95 after 
deducting all commissions and our original investment, 
The firm is in every respect worthy of the utmost con- 
fidence. Send for their explanatory circular.” Mr. H. F. 
Giddings has kindly tendered the firm his experience over 
his signature, as in no event would they use any of t 
customets’names without such authority : ey 
HILADELPHIA, PA., Juno 20, 1878. 
Laweenor & Co., 55 Exchange Place. Dear Sirs :— Your 
favor containing your check for $1,376.63 at hayd for which 
Ithank you, as it is in exeess of what I expected. Asto- 
your request for an expression in writing {rom me, I can 
cheerfully say that the above result is very satisfactory, 
and I believe £ can safely recommend your combined system. 
to everybody. And further, more, I would say that I 
first saw your advertisement ina N.Y. paper, an 
one of your circulars, on receipt of Which, as you know, I 
remitted you $300 for 300 shares in Class © in one of your 
combinations, and by return mail received your certificata 
for the same, and during the month received five notices 
of purchases and sales of different stocks, in all amounting 
to 444 per cent,, or $1,275 profit on my 800 shares, after 
deducting your commissions of $198.37, leaving me a net 
grott of $1,076.63 over and above my investment of $800, 


ours truly, 
H F.GIDDINGS, 
837 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

An article in Frank Leslie's Illustrated euspapers 
under date of June 29, 1878, says: * The reportsof fabulous 
rofits realized to numerous parties by this plan led us to 
investigate the matter Closely. The system is based on 
safe business principles, aud is the only method by which 
large operators attain their greatest success, The pools in 
which their customers are interested are placed on an 
equality in every respect with the leaders of the street. AS 
the firm’s whole interest lies in thelr commissions, they 
naturally wish to make thelr operations pegregate as large 
as possible. We believe the method of Lawrence & Co. 
to be the most safe and successful of any. that can be found, 
New combinationsand pools are formed every day or two, 
The firm will send their comprehensive circular, giving full 
details, to any applicant, One of their old customers, who 
held a few shares in one of these combinations, after receiv- 
dog check for his Ap es: ‘Lawrence & Co,,55 
Exchange Place, Y.: Your remittance for my profits, 
$393.75 ìs received» I again most heartily thank you, &c, 
Numerous testimonials are contained in their circular.” 
New York Iilustrated Times says: ‘tA safe method of 
dealing in stocks.— The great desideratum has always 
deen to discover some method by which a party, operat. 
ing on limited capital, can stand an equal chance with 
men like Gould, Vanderbilt or Keene. A plan has latel: 
been adopted bythe banking house of Messrs, Lawrence 
Co. 55 Exchange Place, that seems to fill the blll com- 
pistely. The reports of numerous parties who have made 
large Sums of money by this plan, has led usto investigate 
the matter, and we find the rumors are based on facts. ey 
are also large dealers in all kinds of bonds, a 

Their circular is truthful and instructive,” send for it. 
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_ 


certain cure for Headachs, Constipation. 
iles, Stomach, Liver or Kidney Diseases. 
Weakness, &e, 25 cents per bottle, Incurable 
eases solicited and cured or money refundéd. 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail, Samole bottle. circular, and 26s 
dvice Free, 66 W. Fourth St., N. Y 


LAW OF SEX. 
Discovery of a German Scientist. 


Stamp for circular, 
Lock-box 51, Vineland, N. J. 


T. L. DENNIS, 


MACHINIST, 
1368 BROADWAY, cor. 87th Street, N. Y. 


MODELY MADE AND INVENTIONS PER- 


btso 


FEOTED. DIES, SMALL TOOLS AND 
GENERAL JOBBING., FINE WORK 
PEOLALTY. 


SEWING MACHINES REPAIRED, ttso 


THE 


Creed of Christendom: 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure. 


BY W. R. CREC, 


Author of " Enigmas of Life,’ “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” Ee, 


Crown, 8vo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. ; 


"Some-twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
science said: * Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg's Oreed of Christendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ inthe life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respecis, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, anc his work continues the most 
complete on allsides; to it one may most conf- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Ohris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough, clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been so long before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this bis- 
torical argument— occupying precisely the 
ground which English acadéMicians have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F, W. 
Newman, on “The New Christology,” in Fort- 
nightly Review). 


One vol. 


CONTENTS. 
Introduction to third edition. Preface to the 
first edition. The Creed of Christendom. 


Obapter_I.—Inspiration of the Soriptures. 
Chapter II.-Modern Modifications of the Doe- 
trine of Inspiration. Chapter IIJ.—Authorship 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old 
Testament Canon Generally, Chapter IV.—The 
Prophecies. Chapter Y.—Theism of tha Jews 
Impure and Progressive. Ohapter VI.—Origin 

{ the Gospels. Chapter VII.—Widelity of the 

papel History—Nature and Limits. Chapter 
VIl1.—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 
Matthew. Ohapter IX.-Same subject con- 
tinued—Mark and Luke. Crapter X.—Same 
subject continued—Gosnel or John. Chapter 
XI.—Results of the Foregoing Oriticism.— 
Chapter XII.-The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 
and Authority. Cnapter I. — Miracles. 
Chapter XLV.—Resurrection of Jesus. Chapter 
XYV.—Is_Ohristianity a Revealed Religion? 
Chapter XVI.—Ohristian Eelecticism. Chapter 
XVII.—The Great Enigma, 

Price of this complete edition, $1.50. Price of 
the London edition. $5.00. 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offered up at THE 
TBRUTH SEEKER Office by its 
devout editor. 


260 pages, 12 mo. Paper, 50 ¢ets.; cloth, 75 cts. 
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H 
The distinguished physician for all PrrvaTE 


CHEONIO and SEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 


the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
has patients in every State of the Union and 
inthe British Provinces, Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rieumatip 0? 
Neuralgic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin 
Blood impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Eye or Ear 
are invited to write to Dr, Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, go that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avai! 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTEENAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of PEB» 
MATORRH@A and IMPOTENCY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and other causes, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face. Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ete., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy, 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL EEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases Without a failure to cure in 
a single case, and some of them were in a ter- 
ribly shattered condition; had been in the Jn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves, 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey., 
where Dr. R, P. Fellows is permanently located, 
and obtain his Prrvats and other CIRCULARS, 
with cures sworn To, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented success in 
treating allthe diseases here named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL GASES, WRITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


(From the Rock Mountain Herald.) 


” Dr. Fellows is a successful specialist for all 
the diseases which he claims to cure, such as 
chronic and sexual complaints. His wonder- 
ful skill and success are bringing him hun- 
dreds of cases weekly, by letter and otherwise, 
from all over the United States.” 


ANALYSIS RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Sor of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
l . Awork of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished. complete in one volume, from 
the London editjon (2 vols., 8vo.}, and at one: 
fifth the pricə, Oloth, $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


prices, 
D, M, BENNETT, Publisher. 
141 Bighth 3t, New Yorks . 


Infidel Farmers and 
Mechanics i 


Wanted for a Community. 


The advertiser haying an excellent farm of 120 
acres under cultivation, one mile south of Ma- 
nasgas, Va., desires to meet with several brace 
ticalfarmers and mechanics who are Infidels, 
and wish to join him in forming a Community 
of united interests. None but those thoroughly 
impressed with the highest duties of commu- 
nity life need apply Address 


DR. T. R. KINGET, 
Manassas. Va. 


Ozone Compound. 
NO GENERATOR NEEDED, 


Prevents and Cures Disease, : 
Physicians and Hospitals supplied, 


25 and 50 cent and $1.00 packages. 
BRYANT & BRYANT, 
Lock Box 45, Vineland, N, J. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to Dr, ANDREW STONE, Troy. N. 
Y.. and obtain a large, hi¢hiy-iluetrated boo 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 619 pares, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory o 


he sublime sclence of hasling withcut medl 
Ine. 


3t 
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THE 


BENNETT - TEED DISCUSSION, 


BETWEEN 
THE EDITOR OF " THE TRUTH SEEKER,” 
i J AND 
CYRUS ROMULUS R, TEED. 


Proposition.—Jesus Christ ia not only Divine 
but is the Lord Gqd, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. Teed affirming; Bennott denying, 

150 DB., 12m0. Paper, 30 cents; cloth,50 cents, 
Sold at this office, 


Samples 
Strvzon & Co,, 
tyT 


GOLD Any worker can make $12a day at home, 
ly? 
a week in your own town. Termsand $5 


i per day at h 5 
$5 to $20 worth H free. Snn 
ortland. Maine. 
Costly outfit free, Address TRUE & Co., 
Angusta., Maine, 
B66 outfit free. A. H. k 7 
‘and, Maine, AL T oo i Porty 


THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 


BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price, 25 cents, For sale at this office 


The New Gospe of Heath. 
BY DR. STONE, 


This isa masterly work of most progressive 
character, calculated to teach every person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or ngr- 
cotics. 619 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.60, postage 18 cents; paper, $1.25, postage 12 
cents. For sale at this office. ti30 


R. LYON’S Hygelan Home is at Spring- 
feld, Mo. Bee adv. in May Nos. TRUTH 
SEEKER. 13126 Resp’y. LBL 


YON, 
THE 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 


AND HIS 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos, 


Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunet 
with A. HOOK. An interesting, amusing, doi 
instructive little work. 

Price 26 cents Sold at this office 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 8 OF THE “HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and. 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Christ and Vicegerents of Qod— 
who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries. The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten, A friend styles it “rich, rare and racy.” 
273 DD.. 12m0. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 75 cents in cloth, 
Address D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth St., N. Y, 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW, 


A book that ought to bein the hands of every 
young woman and every young girl in the 
country. 


BY MARY J. 8TUDLEY, M.D.. 


Graduate. Resident Physician, and Teacher of 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, 
Farmingham, Mass. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS : 


Study God’s Poem; Know Thyself; What 
shall we Kat. and How shall we Cook It? The 
Heart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Animals are Perpetuated: How to Bewome 
Beautifui; The Uses and Abusas of Dress; 
The Mate and the Home; Perfect Woman. 

o book of 2860. pages contains more valuable 
information than is found in this volume. 

Price, in cloth, $1.25, Sold by 


D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth §t,, N, Xe 


560 The Truth Seeker, Angust 31), 1878. 


Gems of Thought. 


BTUDY all things of nature in your daily walk 
of. life.—Anon. 


dis and Snag. Truth Seeker Tracts. 
- - —|No,  .. — (BEVISED LIST.) ` Ots, 


Losr at sea: the boy who doesn’t know his 
alphabet past B. 


RADICAL BOOKS. 


SENT POST PAIDAT THE PRICES ANNEXED, 
By D, M. BENNETT, 


o Olergymen. 
7. The Sto: Bi Orsatioti. Bönnett, 


. & Man displeased with the world is never sat- | A Lapy chemistry student, hearing a sailor | 8 The Old Snake ry oe Age of Reien, Paine. Paper covers. 25 

isfled with himself. spoken of as an “old salt,” afterward alluded w mee Story ortha Flood. J sé ge toe gre -50 

io him ag-a “ venerable sodium chloride.” be a Dpi B tt and Hx. of Prop Paper soicl 75 

LET us search ourselves in the first place, and TA Korah; ether, and Abiram, Benne A Fow Daye in Athens. Frances Wright, 78 

afterwards the world. : TEE printed invitations to a negro ball in rralgnmont ip Priestoraft. * Apocryphal New Testament ae 1 28 
THE wise and prudent conquerdifficulties by | Tennessee bore this advice: "Leave your ne Old Abe and Little tke. Syphers, Abstract of Tast Wil and. Testament. Jea 

daring to attempt them. razors at home for fear you may fall on them.” 7 Come to pinnar z Mes 2 

f m 6. Fog Hor orp Do ocuments: es Analysis, of „Boligious Bóliof, Viscount 

Br.seyere to yourself, indulgent to others,| Ir is reported around that the fall petticoat it Tho Don. 1 Still Abead. . mberly, 98,00, 4 .00, and 4 50 


Aula of Gold. Susan Ho Wixon. 1 60° 
Anti Theological Lectures.. Rey, B, jeylor, 2 00 
Antiquity and Duration of the Wor 26. 
Astronomy and Worship: of the ionta. 25 
„J. Davis’ Entire Wor 27,00 
Adventures of Elder Tripiolemus Tub. 15 
Bible in India. Jacolli 20 
Bennett-Tead Discussi ioe 30 & 50 
Buckle P History of Oivilization. 2Vols,.8v0, 400 
Burgess-Underwoo Dek at Ə., 60and 80 
Bible in the Balance, F ish 7 1 00 
Bacon's Noyum Organum 2 00 
15 | Dosevad-G: fa. oF falogues of Ohristna 
Buechner’s Man, Present and Future, 400 
Chronicles vi Simon Ohristianus, 26 


and thus avoid resentment. 


THe human heart is like heaven—the more 
angels the mora room.—Frederika Bremer, 


Iam a man.and nothing that concerns hu- 
man beings is indifferent to me.—Terence. 


You may gather & rich harvest by reading, 
but thought is the winnowing machine.— Anon. 


BENEVOLENGE is the light and joy of a good 
mind; itis better to glve than to receive.—Anon, 


Tues is no higher duty than to work for the 
good of the whole world.—King Asoka, Buddh- 
isi. 

. WHEN we die we shall find we have not lost 
our dreams; we have only lost our sleep.—J. P. 
Richter. 


18. Bli Up 
D. Joriya Bopp ache Sun and Moon. D, 


20, Batson and his Exploits. Bennett. 
a Die dirs Woesttn 6 M toh ton. * 
a uss: r She . 
Repl tg bider Shelton’s Fourth Letter, 


. Ben. 
24. Onristians a at Wor m. McDonnell. 
95. Discussion with Geo. Anode, Bennett, 
a6. Underwood’s Prayer. 
37. Honest juestions and Honest Answers. 
28. Alessandro d at Ga liostro, O. Sotheran, 
29. Paine Dedication Address. B, x," 


ne Ba ae 
80. Woman’s Rights & Man’ s Wrongs. Syphers. 
31. Gods and God-hous 
32, The God’s of Superstition an and the God of 
the Universe. 
88, What has Christianity penn F Preston, 


has very wide seams; but, land o’ lovel what 
does a men up in the fourth story know about 
such things ? 


Dba DSB EA 03 BD OF OD DAD BD OF Ot 


A MODEL wife: She never wasted a solitary 
thing. Let a cat die around our house, and the 
first thing you knew Mary Jane ’d havea muff 
and aset of furs, and I’d begin to find mince 
pies on the dinner-table.—Maz Adeler. 


pa 


A New Ornurans lawyer was the other day 
defending a case against a railroad company 
for running ovér and maiming & child. He 
gravely told the jury that if they awarded dam- 
ages the people of New Orleans would eternally 
be sending their children in the streets to be 
run over. 


Ai lost heavily in b | 34. Tributo to Thomas Paine Career af Religi fous Ideas. Tuttle, 00 
Smari service is true service while it lasts. | had ran wlio ae and M nerad eae ae Moving, the Ark. eae Bonnett Ohr stianlty and Matertalism, Underwood. 16 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one.— e” i onway’s Sacred Antholog 400 
, > said to his wife: °° Wwe must sell off some of our | 87, Short Sermon., Rey. ro Beologlous, D.D, Colenso or the entateuck Yi bstract of, 25 
Wordsworth. carriages; which shall it be?” “My dear,” |38. hrig stlanity pot nota g oral Byster om, X, Y.Z. Devil's Pulpit, , Rev. Robt. Taylor, 400 
DEFERENCE is the most complete, the most | responded the wife, “you may do as you please. 1. Bible of ‘Nature os BEI er of Mon. J. Denton’s Lrreconetlable Records, 2 w 
indirect, and the most elegant of all compli- | 30 long as you only get rid of the ‘sulky’ and Bypher Planet, Past, Present, and 
ments,—Shenstone. retain the ‘sociable.’” i iL our i cleşlastlonl Gentry, Bennati, s Radic al Rhy: li 
ê 
Ir one strives to treat others as hə would be| Pror. KNOWLTON, of San Francisco, spells ro Ohristianity a Borrowed Syste! s “ ho are Ghristtans, Dolu GA 435 
treated by them, he will not fail to come near] potato " Ghoughphtheighteeau.” according to te Design Ar ropa Bon Underwood. Denton‘s Gomi on, Sense T pants 
the perfect life.—Mencius. the followlng rule: ‘Gh stands for p, as you'll ha the Bonnett, Thyself, What is Ri zh Man’s 8 
is Did Jesus Bo y Ezi True Saviors, Sermon from 
Lizz is a casket. not precious in itself, but fnd bs p the leat lowers in hiccongh i oue 47, Oruelty an and wee ality of the Human Bace, Bhakspere’s Text, God Proposed, 
valuable in proportion to what fortune or in- | Stands for o, as in dough; phta stands Tor t, as ritualism True, Orthodoxy 
dustryor eR placed within.—Anon, in phthisis; eigh stands for a, as in neighbor; | 48 rsh in the West t G L Ronderson, ,, False, 10 cents each. 
I pa z . te stands for t, as in gazette: and eau Stands g. pene ə Cone! clusions, Ë iy Gud. noth Draper's Jonfict between Religion and i 
xs narrow-minded ask: *' Is this one of our in beau.” * Sixtee: Li "No. “ 
tribe, or is he a stranger?” But to those who for cient 2a pes n Trut Bosker Laat iynaorood, Intellectual Development of Eu- 8 
are of a noble disposition the whole world is AN IDYL--SOMEWHAT TENNYSONIANISH, 53, i opeen for Bible Worshipers. B, F, Daryin’s rela ot of 8 pectos 2 
but one tamily.—Hitopadessa, Hindu. “Up in the morning when the skies are red, Aw Open Latter to Jesus Christ, Bennett, Descent and Neowinian an, impr’ i i 
THERE is nothing by which I have through | Ismell soap on the stairway; Hy fhe > Binto G God Disproved by Nature, W. Exeter Hall, Wm. McDonneil, 60 & 
life more profited than by the just observations, | There’s a big tub of suds by the side of the bed. Bibi soma an. tettona. Errors of the Bible, Wright, ` 85 & 
the good opinion. and the sincere and gentle| And it sounds down stairs like a fair day. Se To hief ot Porto ctdharacter. Underwood, Essence ef Religion. Feuerbach, ' 40 and 


There’s somebody scrubbing in the up-stairs Hight Scientifio T. acts. 


hal, 
And I see a mop through the winder. 
It smells and sounds like it did last fall; 
There’s nobody here that can hinder.” 


What to him was love or hope? 
What to him was joy or care? 


encouragement of amiable and sensible women. 
Romily. 


Doctrines revolting to the heart are not 
made to endure, however mixed up they may 
be with lessons the most divine. Their 
fruits contain the seeds of their dissolution. 
— Leigh Hunt. 


68. Pro 
59. iepa: Broplictes Concerning Babylon. B. 


00, Rzaiial's Pre Prophéoles Concerning Tyre, B. 
6l. Bistory of the 1 Devil, Isaac Paden. 
62, The Jews and their God. 

63. The Devils Due-Bills, John Syphers. 
oc The Ils ye Endure—their Qause and Cure, 


Frothingham’s BS igion of Humani 
Qhil ’s Book of Religion, 
: Stories of the Patriarchs, 
Faraday’s Vari alegi arosa Nat 
0 Orcos o: i 
Fiske 8 Myths and Myth-Makers. > 
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Gould's g Curious ae hs hsg the Middle Ages, 


) He stepped on a plug of Irish soap nne oat and J ostile. Gos 

Nor by lamentations and mournful chanta The girl had left on the topmost stair, 65. Short Sermon fo. 2. Bey. Theologicus, D.D. Grayes’ Sixten U ruel Hed Saviors, oo. 
ought we to celebrate the funeral of a good 66, God Idea in History. H. B, Brow. h th. 

7 And his feet flew out like wild, flerce things, graD GF of ig D, er 
man, but by hymns ; for in ceasing to be num- And he struck each stair with a sound like a a sig tden oF Seeker Leaflets No: 2 Greg’s Enienas o or 
bered wih mortale enters uvonthe erage | AP229° ea een ae SE ne acs TRUE taia i 

i —. : . Un 

of a diviner life,—Plutarch . And the giri below with the scrubbing-things s. Misslonarice, Mrs. E D. Rlenker. Heathens of the Heath, McDonnell, 00 & 185 
Tux love of glory, the fear of shame, the de-| Laughed like a fiend to see him come. To. lous Atonement. y.N. Lyon. Hume's Hssays and Treatises. 1 60 
i f maki fort the desi frend ie Paine’s Anniversary. ©. A. Codman. Huxley's Lay Sermons, 175 

sign of making a fortune, the desire of render- the h is dead gdrech, Paces and Abed-nego. D, Place in Natu 
ing life easy and agreeable, and the humor of For what is life when eart ' Han’ 8 Place in re, 198 
i And a man is thumping adown the atair, J ues aud Addresses, 1 60 
pulling down other people are often the causes h 13. Foundations, John 8yphera. History of all ollgions Sects. E 1 00 
of that valor so celebrated among men.—Roche- | Now on his back and now on his head. Tá Daniel in the Lion's Den, Bennett. Haeckela History of Oreation. a Vole, 5 o0; 
foucauld. To land on the long of na qpiarasg chair? T ga Bour yth mo Devil. wn D. E. Ben 10 Hollick s Nerves and the Nervous, 1 00: 

x To clutch with a ferce, unhelping grasp . . DON- umbol orks, 

Tx soul may be compared to a field of battle.| At the slipping banisters flying by? D. 8 | Humphrey-Bennett Discussion, 1 00' 
where the armies are ready at every moment to | To drop, at the end, with a strangling splash, ix 1, ite Foar of Death., D. M- Bep P Bonnett, 5 ae ira Grate mand RT sares = i oe 
encounter. Not a single vice but has a more! Jp a washtub full of suds and lye? 78, The Belationship of Jesus, Jehovah, and tngersoll’ ’s Ghosts, and other Lectures 1 25 
powerful opponent, and not one virtue but ə Virgin Mary. W. E. Goleman. 2 | Influence of Ohristianity on Oivilizatior 

Bett th d times and more vilization. * 

may be overborne by a combination of vices.— mune casas ould- sloep i a whole lite|® Address on Paine’s 188th Birthday. Ben- ‘ Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper. 1 w 
A ova. nhveilled. 

eens man loves all men. He loves to arene th igh H Maer ee ee TO 1 qamieson! ‘ domine W H Works. aor i Eo 

K a vere And startle the day with a mighty snore, i 0 pla 0 

apank of the good Roe jothora AU within the ‘And scorn the sparkle of morning dew! = Qhristlan Bg ed OF ge ar h a. tam. 2 Johnsons € s Oriental Religions. 8yo. 5 u 

our seas ar r Fes 240, m 3 ld he rise from his deep-breathed phre 5 , 
chief of all the virtues. The moan man sows way aig 84, Moody's Be Sermon on Hell. Rav. J. P. : Rett fees 1 Bo 
foot man is universal Confucius, | With bls, outstretched hands to feol andl ss, matter, Motion Lite and Mind. Bonnett, 10 | Eeoty'e Rationallam in Eurona. Aoier £9 
E . Ory 0 ropean Morals 8 

Tu true end, scope, or office of knowledge I | To flounder and fiop and crawl and creep 87, Frosthought J udged by its Fruits. BF. Leyes’ Biographical History gt of Philosophy, 8 H 
have set down to consist, not in any plausible. | Through the treacherous swirls of the slimy = pander Go d's Peculiar Favorite, Mrs. E i lems of Life an 8 00 
delectable, reverend, or admired discourse, or soap? Burlington Hawkeye. . Blen b . 7 Lizig Doten's 8 oes of Presets, and ia 
in any satisfactory argument, but in effecting 89, Logic of Prayer, Charles Stephenson. 8 | Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, 200 
and working, and in discovery Of particulars{ Bisa anD ‘tHe HeaTHEn.—The old man was |9% Biblo-Mania. aS pogda ates. a Pre-Historic Times Illustrated, 6 00 
not revealed betoro; for the better endowment | oiling the hinges of the stove door, and care- Hi The Bibles is i- it Divinely Underwood. Dr 1 Lwoll'siEiemenie of ao ols outs, ng 8 40 
and telp of man’s lifa.—Bacon. lessty singing one of Beethoven’s best, when a | “=” "og A Ş . 3 

Our earliest teachings must be things and ane woman entered the station and | gs, obtaining’ Pardon for Sins, Hudson i a tet Winwood Reade, , 300 
not words, The objects first presented to the | P&88n: : The New Raven. Will Cooper. i | Peeble’s round the Wor 9 GO 
tender mind must be such as address the} .. Mt-Joy are you a good man ? ú 9 Jesus Christ. D. M. Bennett, 10 | Plato’s pears of the Agee a a 
senses, and such as they can grasp. Store it Wall, tolerable—tolerable,” he replied, "I| 94° Ichabod Grane Papers. 10 | Pro and Con of BO pern abura FES glon 80 & 50 
first abundantly with the material of thought, | 2°Vér dropped a bad niocsl tato e street-car | 97. Bpopial Providences, y. § Ball. 2 | Physical Man, Tuttle, ' 1 #0 

: S i É , Bn . . . ; i 
and ee EEE T be sponta- a asine tor oey obus $8. Do o the Works of Nature prove Ore- ° Pejne’s Gomnio npaver, 60; cloth Bo 
aia S TEN i Bibles, and so forth, for the African heathen,” | 4¢o, 10th Anniversary of Thomas Paine’s ae Pe of an Kanen, m: loth 1 hy 

Do nor be discouraged under any elrcum- | she continued as she exhibited & pass-book. |101. Birthday. Bennett et als. 5; œ er, 1 00 
stances. Go Merany on rather consult} "Are, eh! Does he seam to want a Bible?” 102. The Old Religion and the New. W. 8. i Ka Political Works. clot Grow 16 
your own conscience than the opinions of men,| "He does. He sits on the sands of his native a eal - Crown oc- ` 
though the last are not to be disregarded. Be | shore and looks longingly this way.” 1. Doos tho Bibla Teach as. all we Know: al « rpa Tea (OSS POETE cat ` 

industrious. be frugal, be honest; deal in per-| “ Does eh! Sitting right there this morning I | 104. Evolution of Israel’s God, A, oe Bewgon; 10] * by Oalvin Blanchard with 

fect kindness with all who come in your way, | ‘spose?” 105, Decadence of Christianity. phro. porak Paper 50; Cloth 
exercising a neighborly and obliging spirit in| "Heis. How much will you subscribe, Mr. | 10% Hrollgvers, Bono. " and Jef erson Un- Parturition without Fata ledidi 100 
your own intercourse.—Anon. Joy?” 107. The Safe Side. H. B Plain Homa Talk and WMedioal Common | i 


” Madam, I’ve got to lift a mortgage before | 108, The Holy Bibles Historioa Humbug, 


Proctor’s s Lectures on Astronomy, . 20 
Koyone ra than aat aiT 5 nT to- Sn : pa i thing,” she in- | 12% astertaligtle E Prayer. Bennett, 4 pp. Henson, theonly O Oracle of Man. Ethan Allen 1 00 
that we always prize those most who are hard- ou will certainly give something,” she in- | 331’ Reply to Selentific American, Bonnett. Byatem of 2 nr lOF ‘D’Holbach, ee 


terrupted. 

“And Tvé got to meet fire and life insurance, 
pew rent, gas and—” 

“Put down what your noble heart dictates,” 
she said, as she handed him the book. 

He reflected for a moment and then asked: 

" Wili five dollars convert a heathen—a great 


112. gen bie Sermon, Savage, 8 ipp: 

118. Come to Jeaus. Bennett, 8 

114, Where was Jasus Born? 8. vm Preston. 

115. The Wonders of Prayer, Bennett, 

116. The Sunday Question, Bennett. 

117. Constantine the Great. Preston 

118. The Irrepressible. Conflict between Ohrig- 
tianity and Civilization. Bell. 


est to come at, or that nothing besides chastity, 
with its collateral attendants—truth, fidelity, 
and constancy—give the man a property in the 
person he loves, and consequently endears her 
to him above all things.— Addison. 


THE farther we go back into the past the more 


Spencer's (Herbert) Entire Work, 

Btrause’ Old Faith a ow, 400 
New Life of Py asus, 2 vols, 12 na 

Supernatural Religion, complete in 1 vol., 3 50: 

Sexual Ph: hysiology. Tr 4 Ou 

Falleyran ’a Letter to Po e Pius vii, J6 
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diffieult do we find it to separate the true from | big two-fisted heathen with a stiff knee?” 119. The New Faith. J. L. Stoddard, ayaa cron Jopa) Patre Works, 200 
the false, or facts from fables and fictions, ,and| *" I—I think so.” SOLENTIFIO SERIES. _ The Case against tthe Church, ` 7B 
this is why we Infidels prefer science to theol-| He figured with a pencil on the bottom of a The Relations of the Sexes. Mrs, pufer, 2 00 


1, Hereditary Transmission. . Prof, Louis 
Elsber: 

2. Evolution’ from the 9 Homogeneous t to the 

8, Darwinism. B. F, Un arwood. 


á Li 
» Bes ibility of Sex. Mrs. ‘Chas Ə, M.D, 
5: Hesnonsinllity tmospheres. J. McOarroll.’ 
TB, Ron Phat i 
ara ropagal 
& H elr kind? A-B. Bradior p 
rof, 


ogy, and care so little for Bibles, gods, or sons 
of gods. Only as they form a portion of the 
world’s history do they contain gems of inter- 
est for the thinker and philosopher. As step- 
ping-stones along the pathway of man’s growth 
and development, showing his growth and evo- 
lution. they are of werth to the literature of the 
day. The age of myths and deities. of miracles 


Voices, Warren Sumner Bar ap 
rhe World’s | Sages, In Infidels, Ban] Thinkers.’ 
onne , 4 
The Ohampions of the Ohureh, Bennett, i 


00, and Lit] 
Thirt Discussions, Bible Stories, eto., 76 & 1 4 
Truth 8 Seeker Tracts. yo s. I, IT, IIL, and j 


IV.. by the lot, 50 
Truth. Sesker ‘Gotteetion A 
The Hymna, and Reoltations ob Forma 


chair, and said: 

“Five dollars into two hundred pounds of 
heathen is forty pounds for a doliar. Thatis, 
less sse—um—ten pounds for twenty-five cents 
and none to carry. Divide the dividend by the 
divisor, cut off the cube root, carry nothing, 
and, madam you take this quarter and convert 
ten pounds of heathen for me. That's all I can 
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5 
and marvels, has passed away never to return. | spare— talking —t ounds — 9. The Unseen John Fiske. 10| The Outeast, Winwood B 
A few sincere beliavers in them stil! remain comes his honor.” PA les here io. The, Broleton Theory Huxiey’s Three o Jalke wia My Fation is Are "Gleason M. Depts 
scattered here and there, but the coming years| She went away puzzled and amused at his Is Amoriea oa tho New World? L. L, Dawson. 10 Underwooda Proto T Tas, an 
will find them still more rara, till at last the day | figures, and Bija looked after her and mused: iscount on one do: Har’s i hes 10 per ot, off; i Vestiges of Oreation, i 15 
will come when not a single one will remain of| ”Iought to have taken a mortgage on my| n two dollars’ worth 9 oe five dollars’ | Volney’s Ruing 10 
all the aforetime credulous, innumerablehorde. | share of that heathen, but I’m just that carelesg | Wort 40 off; on ten: dollar? worth Yolney'’s New Researches in Ancient Hig- 


1 50 


50 0: 
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fou OF pe many of auy given kind may be | oA os siosornioal Dictionary. $ 00 


E, D, Slenker. in business affairs.” —Detroii Free Press, o Ae foy. as desire 
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lotes and Clippings. 


Tux Memphis Appeal notes the fact that 
although Ohinamen reside and do business as 
laundry-men in the infected districts, not a 
single one of them has Yet taken the yellow 
fever. ; 

THz pastor of the colored Presbyterian 
chureh at Jacksonville, Fla., held views con- 
cerning the trinity which were not of the right 
shade. Bo his brethren deposed him for 
heresy. : 


Tas growth of the nails on the left hand re- 
quires eighty-two days more than those of the 
right, is more vapid in children than adults, and 
goes on faster {n summer than in winter. It 
requires 192 days for the renewal of the nails in 
cold weather, and but 116 when the weather is 
warm. 5 

TEs three Fox sisters, who originated the 
rapping phase of Spiritualism twenty-nine 
years ago, are all alive, Margaret, the young- 
est, Who was the wife of Dr. Kana, is giving 
exhibitions in.England. Kate is living in 
France, having married a titled Frenchman. 
re is Mrs. Underhill, and a resident of this 
eity. A 
Tan Rev. Alvah Wiswall makes no better 
showing than the average of mortals in the 
Bankruptey Court. His liabilities are $14,000, and 
his assets Nichts. The reverend gentleman ap- 
pears to have been lending to the Lord other 
persons’ money than his own. In bankruptcy. 
as well as in other instances. the differance be- 
tween saints and sinners is not very marked, 


THE dissatisfied members of Voshurgh’s 
ehureh evidently don’t feel like imitating the 
Plymouth brethren, who seem rather to gtory 
in the fact that their pastor is a monstrous 
curiosity, and draws crowds for that reason. 
Vosburgh is, however, in a better situation 
than Beecher, as far as his court record is 
concerned. Vosbureh was acquitted by ajury; 
Beecher was not.—N. F. Sun, 


A COUPLE of Pennsylvania ladies were recent- 
ly holding converse as to the merits of their 
preacher. One of them said she objected to 


him on account of the many big words he used |. 


" Oh,” said the other, “I don’t 
think he uses very big words. What kind of 
words do you complain of?” “Why he uses 
such words as ' metaphysical’ and such kind of 
hard words.” "Why, I think metaphysical is a 
real nice-word. I like it, and itis very proper. 
The Gospel is both meat and physic to me.” 


in his sermons. 


THe Church Missionary Society of England 
asks this year for $1,050,000, Which is about $30,- 
000 more than it has had in «ny previous year. 
Its work is on an immense scale, and constantly 
increasing. The expense of saving souls and 
bringing them to Jesus seems to be increasing 
notwithstanding the hard times. It is to be 
wondered at that as it Is of such vital impor- 
tance that souls are brought to a knowledge of 
the efficacy of his blood he does not devise 
a more economical process to bring about the 
grand result. 


_ Pastor VossurcH doesn’t know what to do. 
Slnce he received that hint to resign,he has 
been in no ordinary quandary, Some of his 
parishioners threaten to organize a new 
church tf heis ousted. The pastor himself is 
reported te have justif d his remaining pas- 
tor,in that he drew alarger crowd than any 
one else in Bergen. * But.” was the answer, 
“we want some one Who Will draw because he 
is a minister, and not because he has risen 
into notoriety on a charge of wife-poisoning, 
—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Wipow Van Cott, the revival preacher, was 
interviewed recently by a reporter for the 
Times, of Oakland; Cal. Speaking vf the re~ 
wards of hor labor, she said: "I visit a church 
by invitation of the minister and official board. 
When invited, they ask, ' What are your terms?’ 
and my invariable reply is, ‘A hearty co-oper- 
ation of the church and thesalvation of immor- 
tal souls.’ After I hays accomplished my 
work, on the last Saturday, without a word 
being said to me,the minister obtains. on his 
own responsibility, a testimonial for me. That 
testimoniul will vary. If it is a large and 
wealthy church. it will averaze about $75 a 
week; but if ít is & small and poor one, if will 
be from $100.69 faba week.” Widow Yan Cott 


is more frank than some other revival preach- 
ers are in explaining how she receives her pay, 
and it must be admitted that from $75 to $125 & 
week is pretty fair wages. Atthat rate the elo- 
auent widow ought to be able to lay up a snug 
sum against old age.—W, Y. Sun. 


Two "JERKED to Jesus."—Two negroes, Ben 
Hadley and Diamond Powell, who murdered 
August Reinicke lest December, were hanged 
at Longview, Texas, on Aug. 30th. Both pro- 
fessed religion cn the scaffold. They were 
dressed in coarse straw hats, white shirts, and 
black pants. Their arms were pinioned, and 
they stood upon their coffins, each smoking a 
cigar, when their photographs were taken. 
Both of them calmly mounted the scaffold, and 
at 1:45 the drop fell. Hadley’s neck was broken, 
and he died in eleyen minutes. Powell died of 
strangulation in 12:05, One thousand persons 
Were present, f 


THE preachers are back again—some from 
Europe, some from camp-meeting, some from 
more worldly watering places, and some from 
‘lonely, pine girt lakes and mountain brooks, 
where. listening to the musis of the clicking 
reel, they have forgotten for afew delicious 
weeks that weary fishing for men. to be re- 
sumed With the first fall days. Most of them 
are browner than when they went away, walk 
up the pulpit steps with a more elastic step, 
and give out hymn and text in tones that are 
the best possible certificates to the quality of 
the air with which they have been filling their 
lungs during the vacation. 


THERE are thousands of young men who are 
to cast their first vote this fall, They have been 
looking forward impatiently to thetime. Now 
it has come. Why should these new citizens, 
any of them. make haste to thrust their necks 
into the collar of a party? Letthem remember, 
as they go for the first time to the polls, that the 
ballot is not only a possession but a trust., As 
it is used or misused, the country will thrive or 
decay. There will always be enough to vote as 
the party. bids them, with no more intelligent 
consideration and choice than the sheep dis- 
plays when it jumps over the rall because itsees 
the sheep ahead ofitjump. But we must hope 
better things of our young men.—Sun. 


THAT the electricity of the atmosphere is as 
necessary to vegetation as sunlight. gir, and 
water has been established by experiments 
made by M. Grandeau, Professor of the French 
Ecole Forestiere. In April, 1877, he took two 
tobacco plants, each weighing three and one- 
half grammes and having four jeaves. They 
were both planted in boxes containing mold of 
identical quality, and placed side by side in a 
position favorable to tbeir growth. But one of 
them had placed over it a cage, consisting of 
four rods one metre fifty centimetres. high, 
joined at the top and covered with wire gauze,. 
which permitted the free circulation of air, 
light, and water, but completely protected the 
plant from the action of atmospheric electricity, 
They were left uninterfered with until the mid- 
dle of August, when the results obtained were 
as follows: The plant in the open air had at- 
tained a height of 3 feet § inches, while the 
other was only 2 feet 4 inches; the former 
weighed 273 grammes and the latter one hun- 
dred and forty grammes; when dried their re- 
spective weights were 30 grammes and. 15} 
grammes. Similar experiments made with 
maize und wheat gave analogous results. 


Henzy Warp BEECHER DENOUNCED BY THE 
WOoRKINGMEN OF (aLiIrornta.—On Friday night 
the Central Committee of the Workingman’s 
party of Oakland and Alameda held a meeting. 
and by a unanimous vote decided to hold an 
“‘anti-Beecher meeting” in front of Dietz’s 
Opera House that evening, the object being to 
denounce Beecher before the very hall in 
which he was lecturing. The crowd, which 
was very large, was addressed by Dr. ©. C. 
O'Donnell, who assailed the preacher as aman 
of doubtful reputation. who had stolen the 
livery of God. to serve the devil in, and who 
libelled humanity for $1,000 per night, Judas- 
like betraying hig saintly office: Hs comes to 
this coast the emissary. of capital; is one of 
the few pretended Christian ministers of 
America, who, by his acts, has cast reproach 
upon our sacred religion and made the pulpit 
a by-word. After describing Mr. Beecher as 
“a classical libertine,’ and continuing his re- 
‘marks some time longer in the same strain, 
Dr. O'Donnell read the following resolutions, 
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which were adopted: ResoWwed, That H, W. 
Beecher presents in his person and in his ad- 
ventto California an illustration of the truth 
of the prophecy that Satan has his emissaries 
uponthe earth. Resolved, That we, as working 
and suffering men, recognize the fact thatin 
the peculiar parish where Beecher’s ministra- 
tions have been so long uttered, squalor and 
misery abound, Mammon is God,and libertin- 
ism is rampant.—San Francisco Cail. 


FREETHOUGHT PAPERS. — Newspapers which 
are published in the interests of Freethought 
are much condemned by the orthodox and con- 
ventional, This is inevitably the case. Moen 
who have held on to certain opinions for many 
years, and who are backed by generations that 
thought precisely as they do, are not to be in- 
duced to change their minds at a moment’s 
notice. Yet the Freethought papers, with all 
the mistakes they make, and ali the extrava- 
ganees they father, do much good. They are 
like the angel that stirred the pool of Bethesda, 
in which invalids bathed and were healed. If 
the world is to progress the conservatives must 
be shaken up from time to time, and they are 
to be shaken up only by the ultras and the rad- 
ieals, Half-way people are not energetic and 
demonstrative enough to lead reforms. These 
must be intrusted to the nervous ploneers, 
whose faith in themselves and their creed 
amounts to fanaticism. The conservatives are, 
of course, now and then shocked. Their na- 
tures are shaken to the core. They kick against 
the newcomers who thus tear their cherished 
convictions to atoms. They rebel again and 
again, but some of the seed dropped by the 
radicals falls in ground ready to receive it and 
brings forth infinitely forever.—Telegram. 


YELLOW Fever.—Messages describing yellow 
fever’s terrible ravages continue to come 
Streaming over the wires from the plague- 
stricken South. New cases by the hundred are 
reported from New Orleans, Memphis, and 
Vicksburg, and the death rate has increased 
alarmingly within the past few days. There are 
heart-touching tales of lack of help to minister 
to the living and to bury the dead. The almost 
deserted sick suffer even for cold water, and 
many must of necessity die because it is impos- 
sible to give them that unremitting care neces- 
sary to save life. It is unfortunate that the 
North cannot send nurses and physicians. 
Hundreds stand ready to zo, but it isthe uni- 
form reply from the stricken cities that unac- 
climated persons journeying there are almost 
sure to be immediately prostrated. and that it is 
not advisable for such to go, Yet the North 
can contribute of her money, and is doing so. 
Thereis no longer any doubt that the present 
epidemic of yellow fever is the most severe ever 
experlenced, It is also a very malignant type. 
In New Orleans it extends overa region twelve 
miles in length, from Carrollton to the United 
States Barracks, and strikes the quarters of the 
city inhabited by the rich, as well as the squalid 
settlements of negroes, among whom the mor- 
tality is sixty per cent. 


i DISCONTENT. f 

Two boats rocked on the river, 
In the shadow of leaf and tree; 

One was in love with the harbor; 
One was in love with the sea. 


The one that loved the harbor 
The winds of fate outbore; 

But held the other, longing. 
Forever against the shore. 


The one that rests onthe river. 
. Inthe shadow of leaf and tree, 
With wistful eyes looks ever 

To the one far Out at sea. 


The one that rides the billow, 
Though sailing fair and fleet, 

Looks back'to the peaceful river— 
To the harbor safe and sweet. 


One frets acainst the quiet 

Of the moss-grown shaded shore; 
Ona sighs that it may outer 

That harbor nevermore, - 


One wearies of the dangers 
Ofthe tempest’s rage and wail; 
O+ o dreams, amid the lilies, 
Of a far-off snowy sail. 


Of all that life can teach us, 
There’s naught so true as this: 
The winds of fate blow ever, 
` But ever blow amiss. 
—Oolumbia Register. 
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rt 
Towner! 


Tan British West India squadron ls visiting 
Newport, R. I. oH i 


Gren. HowarD has concluded a peace with the 
Oregon Indians. a 


Tar Bible bas been oxeluded from the public 
schools of Holland. 


Tur National debt was reduced over six mill- 
ions during August. 


Gen. Jor JoHNsoN has been nominated for 
Congressman from Richmond, Va. 


Turer young ladies were drowned while 
bathing in the Ottawa River on the 31st ult. 


Tue German citizens of Detroit have united 
to resist the enforcament of the Sunday liquor 
law. 0 

Tegs awards in fiftean-clasaes otthe Paris Ex- 
hibition to American exhibitors have been 
announced. 

A roor widow in Hillsboro, Mo. recently 
killed her two children rather than see them 
starve to death. 


GEN. Lew Warraos of Indiana has been ap- 
pointed Governor of New Mexico, in place of 
Axtell, removed. ; 


Aw English excursion train on the London 
and Dover railway was wrecked on the ist.: 
Eight killed and thirty wounded. : ; 


Tgr typhoid fever has broken out inthe New - 
Jersey State Raform School. Seyenty-nino out 
of one hundred boys have been attacked. 


THE German Federal Council has adopted 
Biamarck’s Socialist bill. Its provisions are 
yery severe on the Communists and Socialists. 


Tur New Jersey portion of the Grand Army 
of the Republic has had a three-days’ celebra~ - 
tion atthe farm of Gen. Kilpatrick, in Decker- 
town, N. J. . 


A TORNADO in Fargo. Dakota Ter., a few days 
ago, destroyed the Episcopal church, the new 
City Hall, and ten or fifteen other buildings. 
No lives lost. 


Tar ministers are nearly all back from their 
vacation again, and are pitching into the devil 
vigorously. He was faithfully at his post all 
through the bummer. 


Tur Turke, Austrians, Bosnians. and the 
people of some of the small states recently di- 
vided up, are having a free fight over the 
partition of the territory. 


A PovGHEEEPSIE man has heen convicted of 
an outrageous assault upon a woman. He was 
not a minister, and was sentenced to fifteen 
yoars in the State prison. 

Tus town of Miskolez, in Hungary. was al- 
most entirely laid waste by a rainstorm on the 
goth ult. A thousand houses were destroyed, 
and one hundred persons were Killed. 


Kearney, the California agitator, recently 
had an interview with Presiaent Hayes and 
also with Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati. 
He isto stump Massachusetts for Gen. Butler. 


Tue House of Bishops of the Episcopal 
Cburch is now in session in this city, The case 
of Bishop McCoskry is under consideration. 
It is said that he is afflicted with Satyriasis, and 
eonsequently is not responsible for the crime 
of which he is accused. 


Tue Quebec Government is in collision with 
aratiroad manager. He refuses to surrender 
the road to the Government authorities until 
paid $1,000,000 for labor performed. aud has 
armed his men to resist. The Govercment bas 
ealled cut the troops and bloody work is ap- 
prehendad. 


Tuer yellow fever in the South is growing 
worre every day. During the past week 333 
parsons have died of this disease in New Or- 
leans, and 1204 new cases have broken out. Tn - 
Memphis in the same period there have been 
241 deaths and 721 new cases. The suffering 
among the poorer classes of the stricken citles 
is dreadful, and fears of riots are entertained, 
especialty in Memphis. Physicians say that 
the epidemic has not reached its worst stage 
yet. Thousands of dollars are being subscribed 
and forwarded to assist the sufferers, and phy- 
siclans and nurses from Northern hospitals are 
volunteering their services. 
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Radical Romance. 


The Darwins, 
BY ELMINA D. SLENKER. 
CHAPTER XII.—Conrixvep. 


All this and much more he wrote, but here is 
enough to show that the old man was a true believ- 
er in the doctrines he preached; that he was honest 
and sincere and really suffered all the horror and 
anguish he would have felt had he actually passed 
through earthly terrors such as his imagination pic- 
tured for his child’s future. There are many true 
believers who make religion as much a reality to 
their minds as is their daily actual life. And to 
such it is awful to think of what will be the fate of 
those who reject and disbelieve. 

If all the agony that has been endured by true 
believers, from the fear that they might not have 
done the will of their God, and may be doomed to 
an eternal, everlasting hell, could be realized by the 
world, it would look upon the Christian religion as a 
more horrid pestilence than the cholera or the black 
death. 

We will not trouble our readers by repeating all 
the arguments that were brought up by Edith, and 
attempted to be refuted by her father. Suffice it to 
say the old ground that has so often been gone over 
by Christian and Infidel debates was all traversed 
and thoroughly discussed. As Mr. Martin’s sister 
slowly passed day by day from life to death, and on 
the very evening she died, Mr. Martin received this 
last, final, closing letter from Jennie. 

“Drar, Dear Farner: There are many things 
in your last epistle that led me to hope you were 
becoming resigned to what is inevitable. . If I have 
failed to convince you that all religions are myths, 
I have at least shown you conclusively that there is 
not, and cannot be, a literal burning hell, or a real 
place of torment. That horror removed from your 
mind, I feel asif we could find rest, peace, and happi- 
ness together, even if we do not believe alike. Now 
Iam going to answer a few points in your last, and 
remember I talk not as a child to a parent, but as a 
debater to an opponent. I mean no personal disre- 
speet, for I love and honor you more than I did 
when I believed just as you do, for [ see now the 
great, vast, deep fountain of my father’s love for his 
child, as I never realized it in the old days. But I 
wish to give you my reasons for what I think, and 
to show you how impossible it is that I can ever 
change back again. 

In the first place you say, ‘It will not do to 
be constantly objecting to everything if we would 
find truth. We should see both sides if acceptance 
or rejection be fraught with danger.’ 

* But father, it is only by ‘objecting’ to the un- 
reasonable and improbable, and by ceasing to be 
credulous and gullable, that real truth is ever sifted 
out from romance, error, legend, fable, and myth. 
How did Protestants ever come out from Catholics 
but by ‘objecting.’ How does any science ever per- 
fect itself but by ‘objecting’ to and eliminating 
from itself all that is erroneous and unscientific? How 
"was paganism and the mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans supplanted by Christian mythology but by 
‘objecting’ to their glaring mistakes and false his- 
torical accounts ? 

“How can you hold to your peculiar belief but by 
objecting to that of every other sect, as well as to 
the philosophy of Atheism itself? How can any 
one believe as he does but by objecting to all that 
conflicts with his own ideas? It is time this nega- 
tion and objection business was thrown overboard. 
We Infidels do not ‘object’ or ‘negate’ one iota 
more than you do. I defy you to prove that I make 
one more ‘objection’ to your belief than you do to 
- mine. And as to seeing ‘both sides,’ who is more 
ready to do this than Infidels? Who is it that 
objects to giving ‘both sides’ a hearing in pulpit and 
press? Who is it that makes laws to bind Infidels 
in bonds lest ‘both sides’ have a fair show? Who 
is it that compels Infidels to pay for the making of 
pious laws and the support of pious law-makers ? 
‘Who confine, imprison, blackmail, and misuse, even 
to the death, noble, true, self-sacrificing men, such 
as those who have been the victims of Anthony the 
Sneak? . Who is it that compels Intidels to pay taxes 
on millions of dollars’ worth of church property 
where only ‘one side’ is heard and the other foully 
and often ignorantly misrepresented? Who is it 
that wants their God and Jesus in the Constitution, 
so as to kill, if possible, all sides but their own? 
We Infidels demand perfect freedom to discuss all 
questions—A theistical, religious, social, political, and 
financial; anything that is fit to be is fit to be dis- 
cussed in a proper and decent manner. But you 
Christians have always been enforcing gag laws on 
all who dared to look over your theological bars into 
the broad fields of reason; common sense, worldly 
pleasure, and earthly happiness, 

“We Infidels ask for discussion; we give all in- 
ducements possible for theologians to come and talk 
to and with us. We ask you to show us all the 
‘flaws you can in our reasoning. If we are wrong, 
we ask to be put right. I assure you I have seen 


far more of ‘both sides’ than itis possible for you 
to havé done; for I have lived on both sides, I have. 
been all the way along from Methodism to Univer- 
salism and Deism, and. then’ out into the glad, free 
expanse of enlightened, glorious, and happifying 
Atheism. Don’t you remember, father, when I read 


those pious Methodist books that used to be in the 


library here, how like a little Methodist I became, 
and how that wore off in time and I grew up in your 
belief, and clung to it faithfully till the first real 
doubt came—that fateful afternoon when I heard 
you and Mr. Lusk debate the Cushites; then I com- 
menced reading and evoluting slowly but surely, till 
at last I reached the ground whereon I now stand? 

“You say, ‘There is a God, for Christ reveals 
him.’ I say, and say in all earnestness, that I wish 
you to prove it. I deny it entirely; so please prove 
that there ever was a God to have a son. Prove the 
Bible to be anything more than a book of fables, 
stories, songs, proverbs, exhortations, and unreliable 
history! As to your witnesses, I refuse to take 
them. I do not know what parts, if any, of all they 
are said to have written they really did write. I do 
not know what is forgery, interpolation, fixed up, or 
changed, and what is wholly spurious. I must have 
better proof than those five unreliable witnesses of 
the Bible. What court of justice is there in all this 
land that would take an unsigned, unwitnessed 
paper, and printed at that, as testimony to a miracle! 

“You say, ‘Epithets are not arguments.’ No; 
nor is Bible-proof good ‘testimony.’ I want proof 
outside of divine revelation or Homer. I want 
plain common sense and reasonable facts. Give me 
only barely one proof that there is a God, and then 
I am prepared to go ahead on other points; just a 
single one is all I ask for—one proof not based upon 
Bible testimony, but upon scientific, demonstrated 
knowledge. 

“You still refer me, again and again, to the New 
Testament for a definition of a ‘true Christian.’ 
Well Pil look at it a bit, and see what it says. ‘Lf, 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out’ (ear-mark 
No, 1); ‘Swear not at all’—take no oaths in court 
(No. 2); ‘Let your communication be yea and nay.’ 
No ‘ Mr. Lord,’ ‘ Excellency,’ ‘Sir,’ nor anything but 
simple yes and no (No. 3); ‘Resist not evil’ If 
knocked down, get up again and love your enemy. 
If thieves come, resist them not Oe 4); ‘If any 
man [at law] take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also.’ Oh, how nice No. 5 is! ‘If a man com- 
pel thee to go a mile, go twain; ‘From him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thee away’ (No. 6 
and 7 say, Run wherever asked, and lend all you 
have. Good advice; but where is the follower ?); 
‘Be ye perfect.’ Can’t do it (No. 8); ‘Lay up not 
treasures on earth.’ Try it, and see where progress 
and refinement and happiness will be (No. 9); ‘Take 
no thought for the morrow.’ Human life would 
soon be extinct were this to be done by all (No. 10); 
‘Every one that asketh receiveth.’? Not so (No. 11 
‘Let the dead bury the dead’ Try it (No. 12); 
Scold and blame the wind and sea, and make ‘a 
great calm.’ Impossible to follow him there (No. 
13); Drive devils out of people into other men’s 
swine and kill them. Another lovely feat is No. 14. 
‘Heal all manner of disease.” Can’t do it (No. 15); 
Deiiver up your brother or parent who does not 
believe, and cause them to be put to death. What 
believer does this, or could do it? (No. 16); Feed 
five thousand men, besides women and children, with 
five loaves and two fishes, and have lots left after 
the banquet (No. 17); Walk on the sea (No. 18); 
‘If I agree, ... it shall be done.” ‘Anything,’ 
mind. ell, let two pious Christians agree to pra 
that a new, correct, reliable, historical Bible, right 
from kingdom come, may be given into their keep- 
ing. Would they get it? No. 19 is a failure worse 
than all that precedes it. Let them build a dam of 
one solid rock across our river here, through asking; 
then I'll say they are indeed ‘true Christians.’ 

“ A true Christian ought to do all these nineteen 
things, for they have the promise of being able to do 
‘greater things’ than Christ ever did. They must 
be celibates, too, if they can by any possibility keep 
their natural passions under control. Hate your 
children, parents, and wife; curse fruit trees that do 
not bear out of season; denounce all who do not 
receive your doctrine (Matt. x, 15; xi, 24); do as 
you are done by, and not as you would be done by 
(Whosoever shall deny me, him will I also deny’); 
make no end of false promises, as, ‘This generation 
shall not pass away until all these things are ful- 
filled. . . . Whatsoever is asked for believing shall 
be received,’ are only two of these numerous broken 
promises—or false ones, rather. Bless the poor and 
curse the rich indiscriminately, regardless of the 
goodness and virtue or vice and crime in them, but 
simply because they are financially as they are. 
Send all to heli who do not believe as you do. Have 
your enemies all killed before you—nice, isn’t it! 
Teach that ‘In Adam’s fall we sinned all,’ and that 
eating a bit of fruit ‘brought death into the world 
and all our woe? that otherwise all that were born 
would have lived on forever, happy and sinless, 
naked and ignorant! Believe in an endless burning 
hell. Touch not a sword, lest you die by a sword; 
and yet, if you have none, sell your garment and 


? 


buy one. Can even a ‘true Christian’ do all these 
things ? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Doctrine of Filiation, or. Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF, ERNST HAECKEL, 
CHAP. XIII.—Conrinunp. 

There is yet another important circumstance to be men- 
tioned here, which is likewise of great importance for a 
complete explanation of this varied geographical picture, 
and which throws light upon many very obscure facts, 
which, without its help, we should not be able to compre- 
hend, I mean the gradual change of climate which has taken . 
Place during the long course of the organic history of the 
earth, As we saw in our last chapter, at the beginning of 
organic life on the earth a much higher and more equal 
temperature must have generally prevailed than at present. 
The differences of zones, which in our time are so very 
striking, did not exist at all in those times. It is probable that 
for many millions of years but one climate prevailed over 
the whole earth, which very closely resembled, or even sur- 
passed, the hottest tropical climate of the present day. 
The highest north which man has yet reached was then 
covered with palms and other tropical plants, the fossil 
remains of which are still found there. The temperature 
of this climate ata later period gradually decreased ; but 
still the poles remained so warm that the whole surface of 
the earth could be inhabited by organisms. It was only at 
a comparatively very recent period of the earth’s history, 
namely, at the beginning of the tertiary period, that there 
occurred, as it seems, the first perceptible cooling of the 
earth’s crust at the poles, and through this the first differ- 
entiation or separation of the different zones of temperature 
and climatic zones. But the slow and gradual decrease of 
temperature continued to extend more and more within the 
tertiary period, until at last, at both poles of the earth, the 
first permanent ice caps were formed. 

I need scarcely point out in detail how very much this 
change of climate must have affected the geographical dis- 
tribution of organisms, and the origin of numerous new 
species. The animal and vegetable species, which, down to 
the tertiary period, had found an agreeable trovical climate 
all over the earth, even as far as the poles, were now forced 
either to adapt themselves to the intruding cold, or to flee 
from it. Those species which adapted and accustomed 
themselves to the decreasing temperature became new spe- 
cies simply by this very acclimatization, under the influence 
of natural selection. The other species, which fled from 
the cold, had to emigrate and seek a milder climate in 
lower latitudes. The tracts of distribution which had hith- 
erto existed must by this have been vastly changed. 

However, during the last great period of the earth’s his- 
tory, during the quaternary period (or diluvial period) suc- 
ceeding the tertiary one, the decrease of the heat of the 
earth from the poles did not by any means remain station- 
ary. The temperature fell lower and lower, nay, even far 
below the present degree. Northern and Central Asia, 
Europe, and North America from the north pole, were cov- 
ered to a great extent by a connected sheet of ice, which in 
our part of the earth seems to have reached the Alps. In a 
similar manner the cold also advancing from the south 
pole covered a large portion of the southern hemisphere, 
which is now free from it, with a rigid sheet of ice. Thus, 
between these vast lifeless ice continents there remained only 
& narrow zone to which the life of the organic world had to 
withdraw. This period, during which man, or at least the 
human ape, already existed, and which forms the first period 
of the so-called diluvial epoch, ig now universally known as 


Y | the ice or glacial period. 


The ingenious Carl Schimper is the first naturalist who 
clearly conceived the idea of the ice period, and proved the 
great extent of the former glaciation of Central Europe by 
the help of the so-called boulders, or erratic blocks of 
stone, a8 also by the “glacier tables.” Louis Agassiz; stim- 
ulated by him, and considerably supported by the inde- 
pendent investigations of the eminent geologist Charpen- 
tier, afterwards undertook the task of carrying out the the 
ory of the ice period. Ia’ England, the geologist Forbes 
distinguished himself in this matter, and also was the first 
to apply it to the theory of migrations and the geographical 
distribution of species dependent upon migration, Agassiz, 
however, afterwards injured the theory py his one-sided 
exaggeration, inasmuch as, from his partiality to Cuvier’s 
theory of cataclysms, he endeavored to attribute the des- 
truction of the whole animate creation then existing to the 
sudden coming on of the cold of the ice period and the 
“ revolution ” connected with it. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into detail as to the ice 
period itself, and into investigations about its limits, and I 
may omit this all the more reasonably since the whole of 
our recent geological literature is full of it It will be 
found discussed is detail in the works of Cotta, Lyell, Vogt, 
Zittel, etc. Its great importance to us here is that it helps 
us to explain the most difficult chorological problems, as 
Darwin has correctly perceived. 

For there can be no doubt that this glaciation of the 
present temperate zones must have exercised an exeeud- 
ingly important influence on the graphical and topograph- 
ical distribution of organisms, and that it must have entirely 
changed it. While the cold slowly advanced from the poles 
towarda the equator, and covered land and. gea with a con: 
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nected sheet of ice, it must of course have driven the 
whole living world before it. Animals and plants had to 
migrate if they wished to escape being frozen. But as at 
that time the temperate and tropical zones were probably no 
less densely peopled with animals and plants than at pres- 
ent, there must have arisen a fearful struggle for life be- 
tween the latter and the intruders coming from the poles. 
During this struggle, which certainly lasted many thousands 
of years, many species must have perished and many be- 
come modified and then transformed into new species. The 
hitherto existing tracts of distribution of species must have 
become completely changed, and the struggle have been 
continued, nay, indeed, must have broken out anew and 
been carried on in new forms, when the ice period had 
reached and gone beyond its furthest point, and when in 
the post-glacial period the temperature again increased, and 
organisms began to migrate back again towards the poles. 

In any case this great change of climate, whether a greater 
or less importance be ascribed to it, is one of those occur- 
rences in the history of the earth which have most power- 
fully influenced the distribution of organic forms. But 
more especially one important and difficult chorological cir- 
cumstance is explained by it in the simples’ manner, 
namely, the specific agreement of many of our Alpine in- 
habitants with some of those living in polar regions. There 
is a great number of remarkable animal and vegetable 
forms which are common to those two far distant parts of 
the earth, and which are found nowhere in the wide plains 
lying between them. Their migration from the polar lands 
to the Alpine heights, or vice versa, would be inconceivable 
under the present climatic circumstances, or could be 
assumed at least only in a few rare instances. But such a 
migration could take place, nay, was obliged to take place, 
during the gradual advance and retreat of the ice-sheet, As 
the glaciation encroached from northern Europe fowards 
our Alpine chains, the polar inhabitants retreating before it 
—gentian, saxifrage, polar foxes, and polar hares—must 
have peopled Germany, in fact all central Europe. When 
the temperature again increased, only a portion of these 
Arctic inhabitants returned with the retreating ice to the 
Arctic zones. Another portion of them climbed up the 
mountains of the Alpine chain instead, and there found the 
cold climate suited to them. The problem is thus solved in 
a most simple manner. f 

We have hitherto principally considered the theory of the 
migrations of organisms in so far as it explains the radiation 
of every animal and vegetable species from a single prim- 
eval home, from a “central point of creation,” and the 
dispersion of these species over a greater or less portion of 
the earth’s surface. But these migrations are also of great 
importance to the theory of development, because we can 
perceive in them a very important means for the origin of 
new species, When animals and plants migrate they meet in 
their new home, in the same way as do human emigrants, 
with conditions which are more or less different from those 
which they have inherited throughout generations, and to 
which they have been accustomed. The emigrants must 
either submit and adapt themselves to these new conditions 
of life or they perish. By adaptation their peculiar specifie 
character becomes the more changed the greater the differ- 
ence between the new and the old home. The new climate, 
the new food, but above ail, new neighbors in the forms of 
other animals and plants, influence and tend to modify the 
inherited character of the immigrant species, and if it is not 
hardy enough to resist the influences, then sooner or later 
a new species must arise out of it. In most cases this trans- 
formation of an immigrant species takes place so quickly 
under the influence of the altered struggle for life, that even 
after a few generations a new species arises from it. 

Migration bas an especial influence in this way on all 
organisms witb separate sexes. For in them the origin of 
new species by natural selection is always rendered difficult, 
or delayed, by the fact that the modified descendants ocea- 
sionally again mix sexually with the unchanged original 
form, and thus by crossing return to the first form. But if 
such varieties have migrated, if great distances or barriers 
to migration—seas, mountains, etc.—have separated them 
from the old home, the danger of a mingling with the pri- 
mary form is prevented, and the isolation of the emigrant 
form, which becomes 4 new species by adaptation, prevents 
its breeding with the old stock, and hence prevents its 
return in this way to the original form, 

The importance of migration for the isolation of newly- 
originating species and the prevention of a speedy return to 
the primary form, has been especially pointed out by the 
philosophic traveler, Moritz Wagner, of Munich, In a 
special treatise on ‘‘Darwin’s Theory and the Law of the 
Migration of Organisms,” Wagner gives from his own rich 
experience a great number of striking examples which con- 
firm the theory of migration set forth by Darwin in the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters of his book, where he espe- 
cially discusses the effect of the complete isolation of emi- 
grant organisms in the origin of new species. Wagner sets 
forth the simple causes which have “locally bounded the 
form and founded its typical difference,” in the following 
three propositions: 1. The greater the total amount of 
change in the hitherto existing conditions of life which the 
emigrating individuals find on entering & new territory, the 
more intensely must the innate variability of every organ- 
ism manifest itself. 2. The less this increased individual 
variability of organisms is disturbed in the peaceful process 
of reproduction by the mingling of numerous subsequent 
immigrants of the same species, the more frequent will 
nature succeed, by intensification and transmission of the 
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new characteristics, in forming a new variety of race, that 
is, a commencing species, 3. The more advantageous the 
changes experienced by the individual organs are to the 
variety, the more readily will it be able to adapt itself to the 
surrounding conditions; and the longer the undisturbed 
breeding of a commencing variety of colonists in a new 
territory continues without its mingling with subsequent 
immigrants of the same species, the oftener a new species 
will arise out of the variety.” $ 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


The Infiuence of Christianity on Civilization. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. —CONTINUED, 


From the death of Marcus Aurelius the arts and 
sciences declined rapidly; philosophy became per- 
verted, the Latin language corrupted, and the intel- 
lectual condition disheartening in the extreme. It 
was, we must here add, about this time that Chris- 
tianity, although not yet established, began to be 
strongly felt in the Empire. However it may be 
explained, the fact is undeniable that the progress 
of this system of faith corresponded with decay of 
intellect, and its complete ascendency was succeeded 
by a night of mental and moral darkness; “ From 
the death of Marcus Aurelius,” says Lecky, “about 
which time Christianity assumed an important influ- 
ence in the Roman world, the decadence of the 
Empire was rapid and almost uninterrupted ” (Hist. 
Morals, vol. ii, p. 12). 

It has been often said that Rome made herself 
rich by conquest and plunder, This is true; and 
the remark applies not only to all the great nations 
of antiquity, but to not afew of modern times, in 
which Christianity has been the popular faith. It 
would be unjust, however, not to admit that the 
policy of the pagan Empire toward the conquered 
provinces was generally characterized by wisdom 
and justice. Speaking of the reign of Hadrian and 
the two Antoines, Gibbon says: “ By every honor- 
able expedient they invited the friendship of the 
barbarians, and endeavored to convince mankind 
that the Roman power, raised above the temptation 
of conquest, was actuated only by the love of order 
and justice. During a long reign of forty-three 
years their various labors were crowned with success; 
and if we except a few slight hostilities that served 
to exercise the legions of the frontier, the reigns of 
Hadrian and Antonius Pius offer the fair prospect of 
universal peace. The Roman name was revered 
among the most remote nations of the earth. The 
fiercest barbarians submitted their differences to the 
arbitration of the emperor, and we are informed by 
a contemporary historian that he had seen embassa- 
dors who were refused the honor which they came 
to solicit, of being admitted into the rank of sub- 
ject” a and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 
i, p. 22). . 

w If a man were called to fix the period,” says the 
same author, “in the history of the world during 
which the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous, he would without hesitation 
name that which elapsed from the death of Domit- 
tian _+ to the accession of Commodus” (Ibid, 
chap. li, p. 73). 

That there were many evils in the pagan Empire, 
and great wrongs and flagrant vices, does not admit 
of doubt, but that they have been greatly exagger- 
ated ; that in some instances vices and indulgencies, 
which were confined chiefly to certain classes, and 
which were abhorred and condemned by the better 
class, as they are by the same class to-day, have 
been represented as the general practices of the age; 
that isolated cases of barbarity and anomalous fea- 
tures of society have been fastened upon to illus- 
trate the general character and conduct of the 
Romans, while the better and brighter side of life 
in the pagan Empire has been almost wholly con- 
cealed by Christian writers, no one, I think, will 
deny who has carefully studied the history of Rome 
and is familiar with theological literature. 

What a picture of this age could be presented, if 
some writer, two thousand years hence, should adopt 
the same method in forming an estimate of the char- 
acter of the people of the United States in the nine- 
teenth century ! 

Having noticed the condition of the world when 
Christianity appeared, and during the time it was 
extending its peaceful conquests, and preparing to 
mount the throne of the Cæsars and grasp from 
paganism the sceptre of imperial power, it is time 
to inquire whether the ascendency of this religion 
was followed by a more brilliant genius, a purer 
morality and a higher civilization. If it were of 
divine origin, or if it were adapted to expand the 
mind and purify the heart, the Christians of the 
first few centuries had a right, looking forward, to 
expect and predict such grand and glorious results. 

Although it had its origin in an obscure province 
of the Roman Empire, various causes, which it is no 
part of our present task to explain, contributed to 
the rapid progress of Christianity: “ We are but of 
yesterday,” exclaimed Tertullian, “and we fill all 
your cities, islands, forts, councils, even the camps 
themselves, the decuries, the palaces, tle senate, and 
the forum.” Its influence, as I have already re- 
marked, in the latter part of the second century 


“was great and universally acknowledged.” Early 
in the fourth century it was proclaimed the estab- 
lished religion of the Empire. 

That the early devotees of the Christian religion 
were in some respects morally superior to the pagans 
around them, I am disposed to believe. It is not, 
however, necessary to suppose Christianity divine in 
its origin, or beneficent in its general tendency, to 
explain this fact. Attached to their faith with a 
devotion which new religions generally Inspire in 
the hearts of their early converts, living apart, as 
far as possible, from the society of the pagans, be- 
lieving that their forms and ceremonies, their cus- 
toms, their pleasures, and even their learning were 
degrading in their tendency and displeasing in the 
sight of God, even if they lost much, they escaped 
many of the corrupting influences of the times; 
while such a life unquestionably involved a sacrifice 
of many of the advantages of culture and was cer- 
tainly unfavorable to breadth and_catholicity of 
thought, it drew the devotees more closely together, 
developed feelings of friendship and fraternity, and 
naturally made them watchful and careful of their 
conduct, lest an ungarded word or a thoughtless act 
should furnish the pagans with weapons against 
their faith. In the purity of the early Christians, 
although as Mosheim frankly admits, it has been 
greatly exaggerated—there is nothing remarkable, 
And they who judge Christianity simply from the 
moral purity of the men who first embraced it use 
an argument by which many a false and injurious 
system could be made to appear of beneficent ten- 
dency quite as plausibly as the Christian system. 
If we would judge inductively the worth of any 
system we must wait until it has been tested by 
being brought in contact with the corruptions and 
temptations of social life; for its true value con- 
sists in its power to instruct men in the right and to 
furnish motives to impel men to the love of truth 
and the practice of virtue. 

As we have examined the condition of Rome un- 
der paganism, when paganism had, for hundreds of 
years, been the established faith, and when there had, 
consequently, been time for the development of all 
its powers and tendencies, it is but fair to glance at 
the Empire when it was under Christianity, when all 
other religions were obliged to succumb to its irre- 
sistible march, when for more than ten centuries 
every opportunity existed for it to demonstrate its 
power to improve and elevate the mind of man. 

As we have seen, the gladiatorial games were the 
worst features of the old pagan society. Religious 
liberty was one of the very best. As Mr. Lecky has 
remarked, it was the nobler part which in the Chris- 
tian Empire was first destroyed. Theodosius the 
Great, who suppressed all diversity of Bore 
throughout the Empire, and who was very much 
under the influence of the clergy, compelled his 
his barbarian prisoners to fight as gladiators. These 
disgraceful exhibitions were kept up fully a century 
after the establishment of Christianity. Combats 
of men with wild beasts were continued till the end 
of the seventh century. Only when these amuse- 
ments had become almost obsolete through the diffi- 
culty of obtaining wild animals, were they formally 
condemned by an ecclesiastical council. That’ the 
denunciation of the giadiatorial exhibitions by the 
Fathers assisted in creating a sentiment against them 
is not to be denied however. . l 

The practice of the sale of children which was 
condemned and prohibited under the pagan Diocle- 
tian, although censured by the Fathers was encour- 
aged and authorized under Constantine and contin- 
ued long after the time of Theodosius, “ nor does 
any Christian emperor appear to have enforced the 
humane enactment of Diocletian.” 

From the first, Christian writers condemned sui- 
cide, yet thousands were encouraged to undermine 
their constitutions and to shorten their lives by 
strange austerities, and we read that in the fourth 
century they challenged and insulted assemblies of 
pagans to provoke them to put Christians to death. 
According to St. Augustine, they assembled by 
thousands and destroyed themselves by leaping from 
overhanging cliffs upon the rocks below, believing 
that was a kind of martyrdom which would render 
certain the salvation of their souls. Notwithstand- 
ing the condemnation by the Fathers of the pagan 
view, that there were circumstances justifying sui- 
cide, the Church did nct hesitate to canonize women 
who committed suicide to protect their virtue. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


NATIONAL Greensack LABOR Sonester.— All who 
have the cause of greenbacks and honesty in politics at 
heart should have one of these songsters. Music is potent 
in arousing the dormant energies of people, and it often 
succeeds where other means fail. Those who would not be 
convinced even by the unanswerable logic of a Butler can 
be made by music to feel the necessity of doing something 
to better the condition of the workingman. We hope that 
thousands of them will be used in the coming campaign. 


Price ten cents. 
el 
We can do more good by being good than in any other 
way. Letus remember this. It is not genius that we need 
nor intellectual mastership, nor profound learnin a These 
we must not despise ; but one indispensable need is—char- 
acter. 
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Pious Correspondence. 


Deacon Skidmore’s Fifth Letter. 


VISIT OF COUSIN SILAS, 


Zion HiL, Sept. 2, 1878. 

Mr. Eviror: Last week we had a vizit from my 
kuzzin Silas, hoo livs in the south part ov the State ; 
he kum with hiz wife and 8 children and stade 6 
days. It kept wife and Iso bizzy all last week to do 
the viziting, riding. out and gitting sumthing good 
to eet, that I didn’t find time to write yu my regular 
weekly letter which I promised yu. I hope yn wil 
konsider the situashun and exkuse me for the omis- 
hun. I want to keep all my promises and fulfil al 
my kontrakts, but when’ so much viziting haz to be 
dun a du allowanse must be made. 

We hav had a rite good vizit with kuzzin Silas 
and kuzzin Molly. We wer glad when we herd 10 
days ago that tha wer kumming, but we kan sa now 
that when the time kum for them to go we wer not 
partikularly sorry. Tha ar 10 yeers yunger than 
wife and I, and thare children are not grone yet, 
and tha wer a littel the ruffest set I have seen in 
menny ada. It wood hav ben a good deel plezenter 
for us if tha had left thare children at home, but tha 
thawt so much about kumming to unkul Joel and 
ant Sally’s that I suppoze that it wood neerly hav 
broke thare harts if tha kood not hay kum ; besides 
kuzzin had nobody to leev the children with save hiz 
nabers, and he did not want to ask them to be trub- 
bled with hiz wild boys. The yungest iz a gurl, 
and she tha wood hav brawt any wa; but the 2 
boys did enjoy thare vizit here hujely; tha wer on 
the go from morning to nite, in evry room in the 
hous, from the garit to the seller, all over the barn, 
karrij-hous, the stabuls, the hen-roost, the smoke- 
hous, and evry place tha kood stik thare nozes into. 
Waun ov them slipt off the ha-mow wun da and it 
mite hav broke hiz nek had he not fel on a pile ov 
ote chaf that by good luk happened to be laying on 
the barn flore. He limpt around pretty bad for haf 
a da, but he waz soon over it, kliming, chasing, and 
kutting-up az bad az ever. Wun da tha went a 
fishing, and that waz kwite a releef for several ours, 
but when tha kum bak we lurnt that the oldest wun 
had kum neer drowning, and had not a man been 
neer by probably: he wood never hav kum bak alive. 
Wife sez she wood rathur have 6 grone peepul 
around than thoze 2 boys. Suzan liked them and 
thawt tha ware kut out for smart men, but she sed 
tha ware to rude for-anything in the wurld. She 
sez kuzzin Molly baz not a bit ov kontrole over thoze 
boys, and tha ar vary littel. better than az tho tha 
had grone up with the injuns, and if tha wer panted 
with red td she thinks tha wood hav made furst- 
klas Modoks. l 

Kuzzin Silas iz a relijus man, that iz to sa, he be- 
longs to the Presbyterian Church, and so duz hiz 
wife; but I hav my douts whether tha hav the relij- 
un ov the hart, which iz the only kind euffishunt to 
save thare soles. It seems to be a matter ov form 
with them. If tha slide along smoothly throo life, 
and thare nabers and frends, pas muster with the 
church and all hoo no them, it iz ahout all tha kare 
for. Kuzzin Silas iz a good sort ov man, but I dout 
not he wood be just about az good if he did not be- 
long to any church. In tauking with him about hiz 
relijus observansez, I found out he duz not follo 
saing grase before meels, nor iz hiz family prare eny 
thing that he attaches much importanse to. He sed 
when he had kumpany that were pius he askt a 
blessing at table and red a chapter in the Bible, 
morning and evening, and held family praers. He 
sed heand Molly did not think that praing amount- 
ed to very much eksept to keep up appearances be- 
fore kompany. He sed, to, that “wun yeer we fol- 
loed praing very steddy from January to Desember, 
not letting a da pas without 1 or 2 prares; but that 
yeer we had more losses and trubbul than any other 
yeer since we wer marrid. I lost my best horse and 
the 3-year-old bul that took the first prize at our 
kounty fare, and a man who ode me 500 dollers for 
stock he had bawt ov me for 3 yeers took the bank- 
rupt law, and I never got a sent. Yes, that yeer I 
prade the hardest and lost the most, and I just told 
Molly we wood drop the praing eksept on state ok- 
kasions and see what the effect wood be. Wel, the 
next yeer we had no bad luk at all. I had three 
nise horse kolts born to me that yeer, 4 kalvs, 21 
lams, and 17 pigs, and not wun ov them dide. Ev- 
rything prospered with me, and I kollekted an old 
det ov fifty dollers that I had given up and ekspekt- 
ed never to get. Altogether, that yeer that I didn’t 
pra much we made 500 dollers ahed, while the yeer 
before, in which I prade so much, we went 1,000 
dollers behind. Now, unkle Joel, I don’t pretend to 
sa that it was praing or not praing that made all this 
differense, but theze ar the fakts ; the yeer I didn’t 
pra much of eny we did wel, and the yeer I prade 
evry da I kame neer loozing haf I waz wurth.” 

I must konfes, Mr. Editur, that kuzzin Silas’ state- 
ment took me by surprize, and I didn’t no hardly 
what to sa. 25 yeers I hav ben a vary strong be- 
leever in prare. Konstantly asking the blessing at 
the tabel, I hav prade 5 times evry da besides our 


regular prare-meeting. Whenever. trubbles hav 
borne me down, and I hav felt az tho the powers ov 
darkness were ganing the viktory over me, I hav 
gone to my God, and my Jezus, and opened my hart 
to them, and told them all about my trials and afflikt- 
shuns, and meny a time I thawt I felt the better fur 
it, and I thawt my kries had been hurd. It iz tru 
that meny times I kood not feel that I had made much 
impreshun on the throne of grase, and I wondered if 
God waz not attending to sum other urgent bizness, 
and waz not listning to what I had to sa. I thawt it 
possibul that he was awa and I kood not be expekted 
to hav attenshun til he returned. I hav had all sorts 
ov noshuns on the subjekt, and hav sumtimes douted 
if it really did do much good to ask God so often to 
do this and that for us, and to change hiz plan in this 
direkshun and that akkording to our rekwest. 

It haz seemed kurius to me, when I hav thawt it 
over, how God kood be expekted to rule the wurld 
with eny degre ov konsistensy if he haz to lisen to 
all the rekwests and advise that ar kontinually being 
offered up to him and urged upon hizattenshun. It 
haz seemed to me that he kood not hav a steddy 
mind nor pursu a uniform korse of kondukt if he iz 
under eny kind ov nesessity ov being influensed by 
what thouzands ov persons ar saing to him evry da, 
and almost evry our. But we ar enjoind by our 
ministers and by the Bible to pra without seasing, 
and I shal most likely keep it up til I am konvinsed 
that it iz ov no use. Tru, I kan’t put my finger on 
a single instanse whare J remember that my prares, 
or eny other person’s I am akkwanted with, hav 
prodused eny marked result, or hav chanjd the ordi- 
nary kourse ov things. Yet, altho it ma be an 
open kwestshun whether prare amounts to anything 
or not, I wil keep on praing about az I hav dun. I 
ges it iz safer to pra to: much than to littel. If it 
duz God eny good to hav my opinyun ov matters 
and things in and about Zion Hil, he iz purfektly 
welkum to the same. 

I must tel yu, Mr. Editur, about our vizit to the 
Methodist kamp meeting held within 15 miles ov my 
plase, in Goodrich’s grove. Kuzzin Silas and wife 
and me and my wife took an erly start on Fridy 
morning for the kamp meeting, which had been in 
operashun a week. Suzan sed she wood sta at home 
and se to the 2 boys, and hav a late supper reddy 
for us upon our return; besides, she sed, she had no 
fathe in kamp meetings, enyhow. She had ben to 
3, and she had seen wurse behavyur thare than eny 
other plase she ever vizited, and such hollering and 
yelling az tha indulged in wer friteful to listen to. 


We started a little after dabrake, and my 5-yeer- 
old bays took us over in fine stile in 2 ours and a 
half. When we arrivd we found the camp in a state 
ov aktivity. The brekfast things wer being put 
awa. The hundreds ov tents wer all in a bussel; 
skores ov yung ladys wer deked out in thare best, 
and the yung men wer watching them with furtiv 
glanses, which wer returnd in the most jenyal man- 
ner by the gurls. The men had gathered together 
in littel nots, and. wer tawking about enything else 
than the work ov Jezus. I herd sum konversing 
about how thare krops had kum in, and others az to 
the prospekts ov the Greenbak party. Kuzzin Silas 
and I made up our minds that thare waz not more 
than 1 in 10 ov thoze that attended that kamp meet- 
ing hoo went thare out ov pure luv ov relijun and to 
promote the kauze of Jezus. The grater porshun ov 
them kum out ov kuriosity—sum to se the gurls, 
sum to se the boys, sum to se how thare nabers 
akted and whot kind ov kondukt waz exhibited 
thare. 

We estimated that thare wer from 3 to 5 thouzand 
humans on the ground. Tho thare waz a fare pro- 
porshun ov the blowers and strikers, the most ov the 
assemblage wer yungish peepul who wer not aktu- 
ated by the most pius insentives in the wurld. Kuz- 
zin Silas and I, az wel az our wives, made up our 
minds that thare waz more kourting and sparking 
to the skware aker on that kamp ground than eny 
other plase in Nu Jerzy. Kuzzin Silas made the 
remark, with a sly wink ov hiz left i, that he had 
notised that, az a rule, about 9 munths after kamp 
meetings thare waz a sensibul inkrease ov the popu- 
lashun, and that it waz more ezy to point out the 
muthers than the fathers. Rite here let me sa that 
from meny yeers’ experiense I am led to sa that the 
Methodists ar grater on the populashun kwestshun 
than eny others ov the folloers ov Jezus. If it iz 
dezirabul to fil up a nu kuutry with a rizing jenera- 
shun, it wood be the best wa to send in a plenty ov 
Methodists, and be shure and hold kamp meetings 
evry summer and a good long protrakted meeting or 
revival in the winter. The loud kind ov relijun 
whare the exsitement runs very hi seems very favor- 
abul to the influx of babys. 

At 9 o’klok the big kamp horn waz sounded, which 
let the boys and guris and all hands no that meet- 
ing-time had kum. We wer informd that thare wer 
15 preechers on the ground, and 1 ov them waz a 
preziding elder. 4 stands or platforms had been 
erekted, so yu se the gospel kood be dispensed at 4 
different plases at wun and the same time. On-the 
morning of.our visit the preziding elder, Lumis, led 
off in the furst surmon and we thawt we wood listen 
to him awhile. He kommensed with a very vigor. 


ous prare, kalling upon God to kum down, to tuch 
the harts ov sinners, and prepare thare soles for the 
entranse ov Jezus. He beseeched God not to stand 
aloof or be indifferent when the eternal welfare ov 
the soles ov dying sinners waz at stake. After this 
most fervid prare, the elder pitched up this him: 
‘* Alas! and did my-Savyur bleed, 
And did my Suvrin di, 
Did be devote that preshus bed, 
For such a worm as I?” 

All hands joined in, and the singing waz vary 
strong. I have not herd enything in our church 
ekwal to it. After that, another inspiring him 
waz sung in the same exalted strane, and then the 
elder went on with a loud surmon, kalling all sin- 
ners to repentanse, and a share in the blud of Jezus. 
He depikted the awful situation of soles that wood 
be without Jezus when the last da kum, and the 
sheep were to be separated from the gotes. At that 
august moment he sed an interest in Jezus waz ov- 
more wurth than all the bonanzas, and all the gold 
mines, and all the petroleum wels, and all the bank 
stok, and ralerode shares in the world. “Yeg,” shouted 
the elder, “wun drop of the blud ov Jezus in that 
awful moment iz wurth more than a milyun wurlds 
with 10 milyuns ov nashunal banks added to the 
inventory.” “O,” sed he, “in that grate da the 
Vanderbilts, the Stuarts, the Astors, and the Tom 
Skots wil kry out for the roks and the mountins to fal 
on them and hide them from the rath of God. With | 
all their riches they wood be poor indeed. O sinners 
kum to the blesed Jezus now; kum this vary 
our: Defer it not anuther moment ; eskape the tor- 
ments of hel, and seek refuge in the arms ov Jezus, 
and in the boozum of Abraham. My dying frends, 
hav yu the leest idea whot the torments of hel ar? 
Let me tel yu: it iz the intense fire ov God’s eternal 
anger which burns in a super-heeted flame ten thou- 
sand times hotter than the hottest furnase you ever 
saw sinse yu wer born, and it surjes and rajes with 
ever inkreasing heat and fury throout the never-end- 
ing ajes ov eternity. The fires ov hel ar so intense 
that 1f wun drop ov its fire shood fall on a globe like 
this, with its vast roks and mountins, it wood melt 
it in a moment.” 

“ We no how far it iz to the middul ov the erth; 
it iz just 4 thouzand miles; so if hel iz in the middul 
ov the erth, it iz 4 thouzand miles to the horribul 
prizen ov hel. Down in this plase iz a terrifik noize, 
Listen to the tremendus, the horribul uprore of mil- 
yuns and milyuns and milyuns ov tormented kre- - 
tures, mad with the fury ov hel! O! the skreems ov 
feer, the gronings ov horror, the yels ov raje, the - 
krys ov pane, the shouts ov agony, the shreeks ov 
despare, from milyuns on-milyuns! Thare yu heer 
them roring like lions, hising like. serpents, howling 
like dogs, and waling like dragons. Thare yu heer 
the nashing ov teeth, and the feerful blasfemys ov 
the devuls. Abuv ali, yu heer the roring ov the 
thunders ov God’s anger, which shakes hel to its 
foundashuns. But thare iz another sound. Thare 
iz in hel a sound like that ov meny waters. It iz az. 
if all the rivers and oshuns ov the wurld wer poring . 
themselves with a grate splash down on the floor ov 
hel. Iz it, then, really the sound ov waters? It iz. 
Ar the rivers and oshuns ov the erth poring them- 
selves into hel? No. Whotizit, then? It iz the 
sound ov oshuns ov teers running down from count- 
less milyuns ov ize. Tha kry forever and ever. 
Tha kry bekause the sulfurus smoke torments 
their ize. Tha kry bekause tha ar in darkness. 
They kry bekause tha hav lost the butiful heven. 
Tha kry bekause the sharp fier burns them. The 
roof iz red-hot; the walls ar red-hot; the flore iz like 
a thik sheet ov red-hot iern. Se! on the middel oy 
that red-hot iern flore stands a gurl. She looks 
about 16 yeers ov aje. She haz neether shoos nor 
stokings on her feet. The dore ov this room haz 
never ben opend sinse she first set her feet on this 
red-hot flore. Now she sees the dore opening. She 
rushes forward. She haz gone down upon her nees 
upon the red-hot fiore. Listen! she speeks. She 
sez: ‘I hav ben standing with my bare feet on this 
red-hot floor for yeers. Da and nite my only stand- 
ing plase has ben this red-hot flore. Sleep never 
kame on me for a moment, that I mite forget this: 
horribul burning flore. Look at my burnt and bleed- 
ing feet. Let me go off this burning flore for wun 
moment—only for a short moment. O that in this 
endless eternity ov yeers I mite forget the pane only 
for wun singul moment!’ The devil angers her 
kwestshun. ‘Do yu ask for a moment—for one 
moment to forget your pain? No; not for wun 
singul moment during the never-ending eternity ov 
yeers shal yu ever leev this red-hot flore.’ ” 

After preeching in this strane for more than an our 
he pitched up the folloing him which waz sung in the 
spirit of holy unction. 


t“ O the agony ov hel’s horrid panes ! 


Tts clatter ov iron, and its klank ov chanes: 

The klang ov lashing whips, shrill shreeks, and groans 
Loud ceesles howlings, kries, and peersing mones. : 
Meenwhile, az if but lite wer all thoze panes, 

Lejons ov devils bound themselves in chanes ; 
Tormented and tormentors o'er them shake 

Thongs and forkd iern in the burning lake, 

Belching eternal flames, and reethed with spires 

Ov kurling surpents rouze the brimstone fierg, 

With whips ov fiery skorpions skurge thoze slaves, 
And in tharo fases dash the livid waves,” 
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Yu shood hav seen how warm the elder waxed 
when he pikjured the never-ending fires ov hel, and 
what an awful thing it waz to be kalled to di with- 
out having ben tuched with the finger ov Jezus 
and ;washed in hiz blud. Then the elder shouted at 
the top of hiz voise, “ Kum to Jezus ; kum this our; 
kum this minit ; dela not ; put not off the glorius 
opportunity ov sekuring in the blessed and butiful 
manshuns ov heven, a seet and a krown ov glory to 
posses thro the endless yeers ov eternity. Kum, my 
frends ; Jezus iz reeching out hiz hands to reseeve 
yu ; he kalls yu ; he beseeches yu to kum to him 
and be krownd with life everlasting. O, if yu kood 
se the luv that beems in hiz i, and the wishful smile 
that plays around his sweet mouth, and witney the 
affekshunate anxiety that illumins his kountenanse 
az he bekons yu to fle from the rode to deth and kum 
to hiz luving arms. He holds out the blessing ov 
immortal life to yu all. He urges yu to aksept the 
hevenly krown he haz prepared for yu, and wishes 
yu to take from hiz hands. O kum; Okum; kum 
now, kum this blessed moment; kum while the da 
ov mersy iz extended to yu; O Jezus luvs yu, and 

-he wants to save yure soles from hel; he wil do it 
if yu wil only permit him to do so ; kum, ye airs ov 
darkness and deth; kum to the fountin ov salva- 
shun ; wash and be klenzed from the stanes ov sin 
‘and wikedness ; put off yure old garments ov filthy 
rags, and clothe yurselves in the robes of hevenly 
luv ; throw awa yure poverty, and bekum the airs to 
the manshuns in the skys, where happiness and glory 
shal be yure eternal reward. O kum, sinners ; why 
wil yu di? why wil yu be draged down to the rejuns 
ov never-ending darkness and deth ? why wil yu stil 
refuze the welth ov God’s eternal glory for the sake 
ov what the devil haz to offer yu which iz only end- 
les suffering, torment, and pane? 


“O, heer the luvly sun ov God kalling yu with 
teers streeming down hiz fase. He luvs yu more 
than tung kan tel. Hiz sole goze out to yu and he 
wants yu to be happy ; he wants yu to eskape the 
hot sulfurus lake prepared by hiz father for the 
devil and hiz angels—wiked men and wimmen hoo 
will not beleev in the eflikasy ov hiz biesed blud and 
aksept the eternal riches and glory which he iz 
reddy to shower down upon thoze hoo wil only 
reseevy. He haz kum down from hiz hevenly abode 
ov blis on purpus to tender to yu the glorys ov hiz 
selestshul kingdum. He asks yu if yu will not allow 
him to lead yu to hiz-happy manshuns and establish 
yu az kings and rulers in the empire ov hiz luv. O, 
do.kum to him now; let him not plede with yu in 
vane. Kum, kum to the best frend yu hav in the 
wide universe, kum without another moment’s 
dela! Yu no not how soon yu ma be kaled to go 
hense ! Yu no not but the next moment ma be yure 
last and if yu hav not before that feerful event 
takes plase made yure peese with God and ak- 
septed ‘the luv ov hiz blessed sun yu wil be turned 
into hel with the devil, the snakes and the gotes, 
thare to rithe and mone and grate yure teeth in 
agony and horror for ever. O deer frends, for the 
luv ov Jezus, the lam ov God, be wize in time. 
Eskape the damnashun ov God and kum to the arms 
ov hiz sun. 

«O kum, kum, kum. Just own hiz power and kon- 
fes hiz name and it iz all yu hav todo. Kum rite 
forward now to the seet ov mersy and yure eternal 
torment wil be avoided and yure everlasting happi- 
nes sekured. Agane, I say kum, kum to Jezus.” 

Thus the elder went on for neer 2 hours and sev- 
eral ov the other preechers jined in and entreeted 
sinners to kum rite up to Jezus, hoo waz standing 
thare to reseev them. Evry wunse in a while tha 
wood sing a perswasiv song that waz kalkulated to 
arouz the feers and inspire the hopes ov thoze with 
not very strong minds. It waz kurius to watch the 
effekt it had upon the wimmen and the gurls. Az 
thare natshure waz appeeled to tha wood overflo 
with luv to thare deer Jezus and wood rush forward 
like frightened fawns and throw themselves into 
hiz imaginary arms. Sum 20 yung wimmen and 
old mades, were thus neeling and sobbing at the 
anxious seet at wun time and sum ov them found 
Jezus vary kwik. And then yu aut to se them 
bounce and jump and holler. Sum wood role on the 
ground. Sum wood bound like a rubber ball, and 
throw thare arms into the air; sum wood whurl and 
danse and sum wood shout and holler az tho tha had 
not a bit ov sense left. At wun time in the after- 
noon thare waz fully 20 akting in this ridikulus man- 
ner. 

This waz much ,the way it went on at the other 
platforms. Eech had a mourner’s seet and eech 
made all the efforts tha kood, and eech had one or 
more kandidates under konvikshun and reeching for 
the arms that wer stretched ont to save them. 
When tha felt the dart ov eternal life penetrate 
thare soles tha wood jump and shout with exseeding 
grate joy, and thus the kamp rezembled an insane 

asylum. We saw but 2 men that seemed to hav any 
feers ov hel or eny speshal dezire to sekure a seet in 

aradise. It iz evidently eezier for the female per- 
swashun to luv Jezus than for the more korse and 
stubburn part ov humanity. The preechers skart 
and perswaded neer fifty yung gurls and old gurls 
to go forward, and but 2 men waz all Wwe saw,go up, 
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and one ov them waz sed to be a good deel belo par 
in a mental point ov view. . 

So it went on neerly all da. We stade till the 
shades ov evening began to approche, when I har- 
nesed up my jolly bays and in 2 hours we wer home. 
Suzan had a splendid supper all redy for us, and 
she sed she fully beleeved she had spent her time 
much more sensibly than we had. And in view of 
the wildnes and krazy exsitement that ruled the 
kamp, I thawt she az uzual waz about rite. Kuzzin 
Silas sed he wood not wish to go to another kamp- 
meeting for 10 yeers. Molly sed she wood make it 
ee and my Sally sed she wood make it for during 
ife, 


In klozing, let me whisper in yure left eer, Mr. ` 


Editur, that I think thare iz a more sensibul wa ov 
getting to Jezus than by a Methodist kamp-meeting. 
I wood just about az soon go to a Freethinker’s kon- ' 
venshun az yu did, J remane yure pius frend, ! 
JOEL SKIDMORE, ' 

1st Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. | 


Lessons in Popular Srience. 


Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 


XVII. 


.Not only is the Sun the center around which the 

lanets describe their orbits ; it is also their center 
of life. Nothing can breathe or live without the 
beneficent influence of its rays. Lavoisier gave ex- 
pression to this idea when he said, “ Organism, feel- 
ing, spontaneous motion, and life, only exist upon 
the surface of the earth and in regions exposed to 
the light. One might fancy that the fable of Pro- 
metheus was the expression of a philosophic truth 
which had not escaped the notice of our forefathers. 
Without light, nature was lifeless, dead, and inani- 
mate,” 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the life of 
every creature is more perfect in proportion to the 
amount of light which it can command, and it even 
seems that life is not possible without its influence, 
for we meet with nothing but inorganic bodies in 
the entrails of the earth, or in the deep caverns to 
which it cannot penetrate. In them is no breathing 
or sentient thing ;‘at most they contain certain 
kinds of mosses or lichens, which form the first and 
most imperfect phase of vegetation, and on minuter 
examination it is seen that most of these plants (if 
indeed they are plants) only grow upon or close to 
rotten timber. And even upon the earth’s surface, 
if a vegetable or animal substance is deprived of 
daylight, it will successively lose its color and vigor, 
then step growing and become stunted, no matter 
how carefully it may be nurtured and tended. 

Man himself, when deprived of light, becomes 
pale, enervated, decrepit, and eventually loses his 
energy, as is unhappily too clearly proved in the 
case of persons who have been confined for a long 
period in a dungeon, of miners, ships’ stokers, work- 
men in badly-lighted factories, and the inhabitants 
of’ cellars or narrow streets. Heat, which, it may 
be, is only light in another form, is not less needful 
for life; it alone can develop the first germs of 
being. Heat begets life and life begets heat, an 
indissoluble bond connecting these two phenomena. 
It would, in fact, be difficult to say which of the two 
is cause and which effect ; all we know is that wher- 
ever there is life, there also is, more or less, heat. 

M. Radau, in an excellent work upon the subject, 
says that “the influence which the Sun exercises 
upon vegetation is greater than was formerly sup- 
posed to be the case. Not only does it supply the 
heat which hatches the germs deposited in the 
ground ; it also fosters the respiration of the plants, 
and, in a certain degree, their growth. And as our 
alimentary and combustible substances proceed 
directly or by successive transformations from the 
vegetable kingdom, it may be said that they repre- 
sent an amount of active power borrowed from the 
Sun in the shape of luminous vibrations, when the 
elements of which the plants are formed are in the 
act of grouping and combining together. The 
forces stored up by this gradual process of chemical 
affinities reappear, partially at least, in the mechani- 
cal efforts which the animal being is constantly mak- 
ing, and in the shape of which he expends a part of 
his own substance. They also reappear in the work- 
ing of machines fed with coal. They are trans- 
formed into heat when wood is burned in a fire- 
place, or a nutritive substance burnt in the blood of 
a living thing which has the faculty of respiration, 
but not of motion. Thus it is that light, by making 
the plants to grow and flourish, prepares their nour- 
ishment for the inhabitants of the earth, and pro- 
vides them with an inexhaustible source of mechani- 
cal power.” 

hen wincer has plunged nature into apparent 
death, the mild temperature of spring is sufficient to 
reawaken its deadened forces. Beneath its gentle 
influences the days lengthen, the Sun’s rays strike us 
more vertically, and a8 their brilliancy increases the 
fields become bright with flowers, and the birds 
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gladden the woods with their song. Gradually the 
Sun reaches its greatest elevation, and begins to 
decline throughout the autumn, until winter is onee 
more upon us. E . 

The nearer we approach the poles, the nearer do 
we seem to the empire of death, and there are 
regions where no plant or insect can live, and which 
are only inhabited by whales, bears, and other ani- 
mals capable of engendering heat, and preserving a 
suficient store of it to protect them against the 
rigors of the climate. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Communications. 
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Mrs. Miller’s Watkin’s Letter. 


EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER : In your editorial in this week’s 
paper on “The Watkins Convention,” you say: ‘“‘ Among 
the letters was one from Mrs. Miller, apologizing for having 
gone on the bail bond of Miss Tilton. She had since. read 
the pamphlet, ‘‘Cupid's Yokes,” and found she did not 
approve of it in tone and temper. On account of Mrs, Mil 
ler’s regret for having gone bail,” ete. 

You have, Mr. Editor, doubtless unintentionally, done 
Mrs. Miller great injustice, as that lady made no “‘ apology,’ 
nor expressed any ‘regret for having gone bail,” The 
object of Mrs. Miller's brief letter read in the Convention 
was to correct an erroneous impression that had gained cur- . 
rency among some of the citizens of Watkins (not among 
any who knew her personally), by explaining that her action 
was taken entirely independent of the opinions expressed 
and the doctrines taught in Mr. Heywood’s pamphlet. She 
distinctly stated that she had not read it, and did not care to 
read it. As far as its opinions and doctrines were cou- 
cerned, she said the impression she had received from the 
title and from those who had examined the work was that 
those doctrines and opinions were such as were distasteful 
to her. But her note contained no intimation that that 
impressiun had been formed, and her understanding of the 
pamphlet changed since signing the bond. Those who are 
acquainted with Mrs. Miller know her to be, like her ilus- 
trious father, an earnest and highly intelligent Radical, and 
an attentive reader of the Liberal press, and it is hardly to 
be supposed but that she was, long before the Watkins Con- 
vention ever met, aware of the general tone and temper of 
the Heywood pamphlet, and that her action in signing the 
bond arose from an allegiance to the sacred principles of - 
free speech and free Opinion, as well as from a womanly . 
desire to assist her persecuted sister. So far from having 
any “regret,” she concluded her letter with an expression 
of satisfaction that the laws had been so improved as to 
allow her to become security for Miss Tilton, and in a sub- 
sequent note to Miss Tilton, also read in the Convention, 
she distinctly disavowed any such regret, or any desire to 
be relieved. 

Those who consider Mrs, Miller’s letter uncalled for and 
cowardly should at least bear in mind that while most of 
the other members of the Convention were entire strangers 
in Watkins, she was near home and among friends and 
neighbors unversed in Liberalism and strange to the icono- 
clasm of advanced thought, To my mind the correction of 
popular misapprehension and the allaying of popular fear is 
never cowardly, but a most potent factor in the advancement 
of Libéralism. . 

While I regret that Mrs. Miller did not in her brief letter 
enlarge upon the subject and take ground that would hava 
left no room for any one to have misapprehended her posi- 
tion, [ presume it did not occur to her as at all necessary. 
Certainly the interpretation that she underwent a change of 
position on the question is an interpretation unwarranted by. 
her letter, and her antecedents as a Radicsl are not such as 
entitle her letter to the most narrow and illiberal construc- 
tion. Yours fraternally; Ogas. H, TRUE. 

Pittsford, N. Y. Aug. 81 1878. , 
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Tux following emphatic remarks of G. L. Henderson are 
from The Positive Thinker of the 1st inst: i 

“The imprisonment of Heywood, and the arrest of D, M, 
Bennett, W. S. Bell, and Josephine 8. Tilton, for selling 
books which the Jesuits of the modern Inquisition have 
condemned as obscene, is an outrage on free speech.. Judge 
Hurd, of Watkins, told the Grand Jury that they must find ` 
a bill against them, because he had read ‘Cupid's Yokes’ 
and found it to be indecent, profane, and obscene; that if 
it was allowed to reach the people, the family would be de- | 
stroyed and social anarchy ensue. We have heard many 
charges to a jury, but never before did we hear a judge 
decide upon the very facts which the jury alone has power 
to decide. Can it be true that E, H. Heywood has written 
a book the reading of which will be as destructive to mar- 
riage as Paine’s ‘Rights of Man’ was to monarchy? Is it 
true that none but judges may read this wonderful book . 
withont suddenly losing all affection for home, wife, and 
children? Is Judge Hurd likely to become a dissolute, adul- 
terous, indecent, profane, and obscene man because he has 
read ‘ Cupid’s Yokes’? We have read the book, your Honor, 
and have not become one of the common /erd, who are 
likely to beget children and abandon them to the tender 
mercy of a foundling hospital. Does your Honor know that 
we offered to read at the Freethinkers’ Convention any por- 
gion of ‘ Cupid's Yokes’ that might be selected ?—if you 
or any other Christian gentleman would read aloud some 
portions of a book inspired by God and indorsed by King 
James IL., Defender of the Faith. Is it due to the indecency, 
profanity, and obscenity of this book, the Bible, that we 
are indebted for the 70,000 fallen women of New York and 
the 280,000 prostitute men who seduced them, men who 
were educated and reared under Christian influences, and 
theological morality ? , 

‘The arrest was made with the evident intention of break- 
ing up the Convention, but the result bas been to bring into 
‘eloser sympathy and union all Liberals both Christian and , 
Infidel, so-called, as will appear by a careful reading of. the 


subjoined resolutions.” ; 
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ioe AS 
Centenary of Voltaire.— Continued. 
MAY 30, 1878. 


'Before reaching Voltaire, it will be useful to say 
something of the French exiles who preceded him in 
his first places of refuge, Belgium and Holland. 

In the seventeenth century we see in Belgium an 
illustrious refugee, Antoine Arnand, the Hercules 
of Jansenism, the director of the nuns and pension- 
naires of Port Royal. 

Denounced by the Jesuits, accused of conspiracy 
and intrigue against the State, Arnaud crossed the 
frontier. It was natural for him to seek refuge in 
the country where Jansenius had been bishop and 
professor of Holy Scriptures. After having resided 
at Mons, Arnaud settled permanently at Brussels, 
for he died there in the course of the year 1694. He 
was interred under the flagstones of Catherine 
Church, and his heart was taken to Port Royal des 
Champs. 

Bayle, the illustrious author of the “ Dictionaire 
Historique et Critique,” who, in his professor’s chair 
at Sedan and in his writings, had courgeously fought 
the religious intolerance of Louis XIV, was also com- 
pelled to take the road of exile.: Before reaching 
Amsterdam, there to edit his “ Nouvelles de la Ke- 
publigue des Lettres,” he stopped in Brussels, but he 
left there no appreciable trace of his abode. 

The famous comic poet, Regnard, also remained 
a short while in Brussels in the course of 1681, and 
there found time to grasp the subject of the best 
comedy in his repertory. Here are the facts: 

At Rome, with the general of the Jesuits, sudden- 
ly died an old gentleman of Franche Comte, the lord 
d’ Ancien. 

That abrupt and unlucky decease had completely 
upset the plans of the good Jesuit fathers, who had 
lodged and fondled our Franche Comté gentleman 
thus well only to have him make his will in favor of 
their order and to inherit all his goods, according to 
their custom. But such a small affair did not per- 
plex our Jesuits; they concealed the nobleman’s 
death and sought a Losay who could make the will 
in his.room and stead, 

One of the members of the company had known 
in Franche Comté a farmer of M. d’ Ancien, Denis 
Euvrard by name, who had the same looks and the 
same tone of voice as his lord. He was despatched 
to that tenant, and, through promises of money, 
succeeded in bringing him to Rome. There he was 
told that his former lord had just died ad intestat, 
but not, however, before having had time to declare 
to the Jesuits that he had bequeathed an important 
faim to Denis Euvrard, and the remainder of his 
property to the reverend fathers. 

The general of the order urged Denis in the name 
of heaven to carry out the desire of his defunct mas- 
ter by playing the part of the lord of Ancien on his 
bed of agony, by bringing him to life again fora 
few hours. 

And so there was Denis Euvrard, our ‘pseudo 
dying man, stretched upon his bed, with a nightcap 
down over his eyes, dictating his will—the will of 
the lord of Ancien—before witnesses and attorneys; 
but Denis, like the roguish countryman he was, in- 
stead of simply allotting to himself a farm, as it had 
been agreed with the Jesuits, added thereto appur- 
tenances—item a mill, item a meadow, item a wood- 
patch, item some cattle, item rents. 

At every item of Denis’ the Jesuits, seeing them- 

selves fooled, grew pale and foamed with rage. They 
were caught like foxes in their own trap. 
. At last the mock dying lord deigned to leave a 
part of the heritage to the reverend fathers, who 
were furious at thus seeing themselves defrauded of 
‘the best portion of the cake, yet were obliged to 
hold their peace in order to save the rest. 

On the day after that sacrilegious farce the true 
2 Ancien was buried, and Denis Euvrard returned 
to his hearth, rich, in good health, and delighted 
at having thus hoodwinked the reverend Jesuit 
fathers. 

Years passed away, and the mimic of death, play- 
ing seriously this time the part of a dying man, 
acknowledged his fraud and revealed the source of 
his fortune to his confessor. This priest, who was 
paean divulged the will scene concocted by the 

esuits. The natural heirs of M. d’ Ancien then 
attacked the testament. They gained their cause 
twice, at Besançon and Dole; but the Jesuits, hav- 
ing carried the suit to the Supreme Court of Brus- 
sels (Franche Comté, subdued by Spain, depended 
at that time upon the Flemish government), this tri- 
bunal maintained the Jesuits in their right of mort- 
main upon what property of d’ Ancien was held by 
them. 

This suit had not been ended very long before 
Regnard was in Brussels. It was yet talked and 
laughed about. Thus it was that the reverend 
fathers furnished Regnard the idea of his excellent 
comedy of the Légataire Universel. We see the 
‘Jesuits are yet of some use, since they have so hap- 
pily inspired Moliere in Zartufa, Beaumarchais in 
the Marriage de Figaro, and Regnard in the Léga- 
taire. i 


We are in the eighteenth century, so justly called 
the age of Voltaire. At last the dazzling dawn of 
Freethought has arrived. It arises, shedding a tor- 
rent of light upon its obscure blasphemers, according 
to the expression of Lefranc de Pompignan. 

What an age! And how aptly has Hegel named 
it the age of intelligence. Such intellectual radia- 
tion; such philosophical magnetism; such buoyancy, 
and such salons? All the literary minds participate 
in the great work of the emancipation of the human 
mind. The most brilliant names of the aristocracy 
and of the rising bourgeois, of the nobility and the 
finance, actively codperate in the work of renovation, 
for the eighteenth century was a new manner: of 


viewing all things, an intellectual and moral revolu- 


tion. Lastly, the most noble women and the women 
the most noble—Mesdames du Chatelet, du Deffant, 
d’ Tencin, de L’Espinasse, d’ Houdetst, Geoffrin, Hel- 
vetius, d’Epinay, de Choiseul, de Grammout, de Lux- 
embourg—J forget many more—these duchesses, 
these marchionesses, these countesses, do not disdain 
to be the Amazons of Freethought. At their houses 
are held the philosophical assizes. Their parlors are 
opened to the encyclopedists, to the philosophers, 
discussing with them the great problems of human 
destiny, bringing, as their part of the collaboration, 
their graces and sparkling wit. 

How precious that collaboration! and how much 
it is to be regretted that the bourgeois of the nine- 
teenth century have not seen fit to follow the example 
of their noble predecessors! 

In the midst of that brilliant pleiad of encycloped- 
ists and philosophical great ladies, vindicating the 
rights of Freethought, appears, like a knight in full 
armor, Voltaire, who exercised a prodigious influ- 
ence upon his time, upon his age, of which he was 
the leader, as well as the highest intellectual expres- 
sion. 

Voltaire represented the induction of the minds of 
his period; he stands for free conscience, the elo- 
quent word of the ideas of that great eighteenth 
century, which Mr. Blaze de Bury has happily char- 
acterized as follows: 

“Tn science, a spirit of free research; in literature, 
the free expansion of the true, of the human beauti- 


ful;” and we will add to that definition of M, Blaze. 


In the sphere of the philosophical, absolute reaction 
against Christianity, entire separation, antithesis of 
the Christian idea that makes human destiny to de- 
pend upon divine grace and intervention, whilst the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century—man is de- 
pendent only upon himself—upon the laws of his 
conscience and reason. 

Christianity, as indeed do all religions, establishes 
the rights of God. The eighteenth century estab- 
lishes the rights of man, so clearly formulated by 
the laws of the French Revolution, which was the 
product and the crowning of its philosophy.. The 
eighteenth century is the legislator of the inevitable 
law of progress upon which we live to-day, and 
which vivifies us as our very. blood. 

Through the influence of Voltaire and of the en- 
cyclopedists, the period of Louis XV. was a com- 
plete revolution in thought, literature, and art. 

On this point David Frederick Strauss has said, in 
one of his remarkable lectures upon Voltaire: 

“The great work of the sixteenth century, the 
Reformation, is essentially the deed of the Germans; 
during the period of transition marked by the seven- 
teenth century, whilst Germany was torn by civil 
struggle, Holland and England were establishing 
the foundations of modern politics and thoughts. 
In the eighteenth, Englishmen scattered in France, 
like Bolingbroke, Frenchmen visiting England, as 
Voltaire and Montesquieu, brought the spark of 
the new light which, thanks to the efforts of Vol- 
taire, was to spring from France to beam upon the 
entire world, as the light of the age of vulgarization. 
If the French, and above all the Parisians, were the 
people elected. to this intellectual priesthood, Vol- 
taire was its high-priest; and we say with equal 
truth, In France alone the eighteenth century could 
find its literary representative; or in the eighteenth 
century alone could France produce the writer capa- 
ble of reflecting within himself all her national pros- 
perities. 

[fo BE CONTINUED, ] 
ee gg a 
Christian Sentiment. 


Bro, BENNETT: Being desirous, as I think all Liberals 
should be, of hearing both sides of every question, I some- 
times attend “divine” worship. At a prayer-meeting in 
Hartford, the other night, I heard the Christian side of the 
question set forth in a truly Christian light, and, that the 
many readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER may also hear it, I 
send it to you, In closing the meeting, the Rev. Mr. M—. 
said (I do not give it verbatim, but have condensed it some- 
what): 

There must be an awakening. The Church is going 
down; she has not the power she had thirty years ago. 
Thirty years ago I used to see men by the score fall dead in 
the congregation under powerful exhortations and sermons, 
but we do not see this to-day. The Church is too much di- 
vided. Outsiders look too coldly on. The churches musti 
unite and go to work with earnestness and enthusiasm. If 
the churches would unite, and put forth the proper effort, 
we could soon see all the people in Hartford converted, and i 
those who were too stubborn to be converted would either 


have to unite with us or leave the place (Selah). Those who 
will not be coaxed should be driven, and they can be if wë 
only go to work in the right direction. bey 
Hear, O Liberals! When these godlike rulers.get started 
in the right direction, we can “march in” under the lash 
or leave. But where must we go? When Liberty is chained 


in America, where may. we. find her untrammeled ?. Put 


God in the Constitution ; unite the Church, and build her a 
throne, on which a Comstock will sit and mete out Chris- 
tian justice, and then boast of the freedom of Columbia and 
the loveliness of American inatitutions. 

Liberals, awake! That “the Church has not the power she 
had thirty years ago” is encouraging. We have made a 
grand strike in favor of truth and light, and shall we falter in 
the very moment of victory? Shall we let fall the mighty 
banner which the toil of ages has reared in favor of mental 
liberty, and desecrate the names of a thousand martyrs who 
have fallen in its defense ? No; we will work on; our cause 
is glorious and our reward will soon come. J. M. P. 

Grantsburgh, Ind., July 29, 1878. 
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The Radical Pulpit 


If you Take Away my Religion, What will you 
Give me in its Stead ?—Continued. . 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEWARK LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
JUNE 2, 1878, BY H. B. MARTIN, M.D. 


13th. The Holy Catholic Church. . (Pagan, Divin- 
ity.) Sata ats 

14th. The Communion of Saints. (Pagan same.) 

15th. The forgiveness of sins. (Pagan same.) 


16th. The resurrection of the body. 
mortality of the soul.) 

17th. And life everlasting. (Pagan same.). 

Here we have the two creeds of the pagan and 
Christian religion placed side by side, and it requires 
no great effort of the mind to discern their similar- 
ity. Moshiem (vol. i, p. 116) in his Ecclesiastitàl 
History says this creed still bears the name of the 
Apostle’s Creed. ot 

From the fourth century downwards it was almost 
generally considered as a production of the apostles. 
All, however, who have the least knowledge of 
antiquity, look upon this opinion as entirely false 
and destitute of all foundation. 

The probability is that it is really a pagan docu- 
ment, and of pagan origination ; since, even after 
the trifling alteration and substitution of one name 
perhaps for another, to make if subserve its new 
application, it yet exhibits a closer resemblance to 
its pagan stock, than to the Christian stem on which 
it has been engrafted. A 

The exclusive character of superstition among the 
Jews, and the constant intermarriage with their own 
caste or sect, have to this day preserved to them in 
all countries a distinct character. 

They resented the consciousness of their inferiorit 
by an invincible hatred of the whole human race, an 
being without wit or invention to devise to them- 
selves any original system of theology, adopted from 
time to time the various conceits of the nations by 
whom they had been held in subjugation. They 
plagiarized the religious legends of these nations, and 
pretended that the fugitive patchwork was a system 
of theology intended by heaven for their exclusive 
benefit. They give us the story of the sacrifice of 
Ipthegenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, as an 
original legend of a judge of Israel, who had immola- 
ted his daughter to. Jao, without so much as respect- 
ing the wish to be deceived, not even being at the 
pains to vary the name of the heroine of the fable. 

Before the Christian religion had made any per- 
ceptible advance among mankind, two grand and 
influential principles characterized all the moving 
intelligence that then existed in the world; and to 
these two principles Christianity owed its triumph 
over all the wisdom and honesty that feebly opposed 
its progress, These principles were the supposed 
necessity of deceiving the vulgar, and the imagined 
duty of cultivating and perpetuating ignorance. 
Euripides maintained that in the early state of soci- 
ety some wise men insisted on the necessity of dark- 
ening truth with falsehood, and of persuading men 
that there is an immortal deity who hears and sees 
and understands our actions, whatever we may think 
of that matter ourselves. Strabo shows, at: great 
length, the general use and important effect of theo- 
logical fables. “It is not possible for a philosophér 
to conduct by reasoning a multitude of women, and 
of the low vulgar, and thus invite them to piety, 
holiness, and faith; but the philosopher must also 
make use of superstition, and not omit the invention 
of fables and the performance of wonders. For the 
lightning, and the ægis, and the trident of the gods 
are but fables; and so is all ancient theology. But 
the founders adopted them as bugbears to frighten 
the weak-minded. Paul of Tarsus, whose fourteen 
epistles make up the greater part of the bulk of the 
New Testament, repeatedly inculeates and avows 
the principle of deceiving the common people, talks 
of his having been upbraided by bis own converts 
with being crafty and catching them with guile 
(2 Cor. xii, 16), and of his known and willful lies 
abounding to the glory of God (Rom. iii, 7). Ac- 
cessory to the avowed and consecrated principle of 


(Pagan, Im- 
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deceit was that of ignorance. St. Paul, in the most 
explicit language, taught and maintained the abso- 
lute necessity of extreme ignorance in order to at- 
tain celestial wisdom (1 Cor. i, 27); and St. Peter, 
or whoever was the author of the epistles ascribed 
to him, inculcates the necessity of a state of mind 
little removed from idiocy as necessary to the acqui- 
sition of divine knowledge; that even “as new-born 
babes they should desire the sincere milk of the 
word, that they might grow thereby” (1 Pet. ii, 2; 
1 Thess, ii, 7). 

Upon the sense of this doctrine the pious and or- 
thodox Tertullian glories in the egregious ridiculous- 
ness of the Christian religion, and the debilitating 
effects which the sincere belief of it had produced 
on his own understanding; his main argument for it 
being: “I reverence it because it is contemptible; I 
adore it because it is absurd; I believe it because it 
is impossible.” 

To such an extent was this doctrine of ignorance 
and deceit carried that even as late as the tenth and 
eleventh centuries the Christian bishops and prelates 
—the “teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters” of 
the whole Christian community—supplied by the 
sign of the cross their inability to write their names. 
Even since my remembrance religious teachers have 
taught that the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
in the sight of God, and that our minds must be 
brought into a state of preparation compared to that 
of a little child—that is, a state in which we are 
unable to use our reason—else we can never under- 
stand and know the things of God. Says St. Augus- 
tine: “ That which is now called the Christian relig- 
ion really was known to the ancients, nor was wanting 
at any time from the beginning of the human race 
until the time when Christ came in the flesh, from 
whence the true religion, which had previously exist- 
ed, began to be called Christian; but this Christian 
religion is the same as existed in former times, only 
in later times it has received this name.” 

M. Daillee, in his excellent treatise on Religion, 
says: “The papists took their idolatrous worship of 
images, as well as all other ceremonies, from the old 
heathen religion.” And Ludovicus Vivus, a learned 
Catholic, confesses that there could be found no dif- 
ference between paganish and popish worship before 
images, only that names and titles are changed. 
Epiphanius freely admits that all the forms of Chris- 
tianity that differed from his own were derived from 
the heathen mythology. Bishop Burnet, in a treat- 
ise for the instruction of the clergy, entitled “ De 
Statu Mort” (p. 104), not only justifies, but recom- 
mends, the practice of the most consummate hypoc- 
risy, and that, too, on the most awful of all subjects, 
and would have his clergy preach and maintain the 
reality and eternity of hell torments, even though 
they should believe nothing of the sort themselves. 
Says Lardner: “All own that Christians of all sorts 
were guilty of fraudulent writings and teachings ; 
indeed, we may say it was one great fault of the 
times.” Says Dr. Henry More: “There is scarcely 
any church in Christendom at this day which does 
not obtrude, not only plain falsehoods, but such 
falsehoods as will appear, to any free spirit, pure 
contradictions and impossibilities, and that with the 
same gravity, authority, and importunity as they do 
the holy oracles of God.” Daille, on “The Use of 
the Fathers” (book i, chap. iii), says: “ We ought 
not.to wonder that even those of the primitive times 
made use of these deceits, seeing for a good end 
they made no scruple to forge whole books.” We 
might with much appropriateness ask, What good 
end was that which needed to be prosecuted by the 
forgery of whole books? 

St. Paul says (Rom. iii, 7): “For if the truth of 
God hath more abounded through my lie unto his 
glory, why yet am I also judged as a sinner?” Even 
Christ himself is represented in the gospels as incul- 
cating the necessity and setting the example of de- 
ceiving and imposing upon the common people, and 
purposely speaking unto them in parable and double 
entente, “that, seeing, they might see and not 
perceive; and, hearing, they might bear and not 
understand ” (Mark iv, 12). And divine inspiration, 
so far from involving any guarantee that truth 
would be spoken under its'immediate influence, is, in 
the Scripture itself, laid down as the criterion where- 
by we may know that nothing in the shape of truth 
is tobe expected. ‘And if the prophet be deceived 
when he hath spoken a thing, I, the Lord, hath de- 
ceived him” (Ezek. xiv, 9).. When it was intended 
that King Ahab should be seduced to his inevitable 
destruction, God is represented as having employed 
his faith and piety as the means of his overthrow: 
“ Now, therefore, the Lord hath put a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all thy prophets” (1 Kings xxii, 23). 
There were four hundred of them, all speaking un- 
der the influence of divine inspiration, all having 
received the spirit, all of them the servants of God, 
and engaged in obeying his. godly commands, yet 
lying as fast as if the father of lies himself had 
commissioned them. Happy would it have been for 
Ahab had he been an Infidel ! 

In the New Testament, however, we may reason- 
ably expect to find a better state of things; but, 
alas! orthodoxy itself is constrained to tremble and 
adore before that dreadful declaration, than which 


no religion that was ever in the world besides ever 
contained anything half so horrible: “For this 
cause, God shall send them strong delusion that they 
should believe a lie, that they might all-be damned” 
(2 Thess, ii, 11, 12). Such was to be the effect of 
divine revelation. St, Paul either openly glories in 
the avowal, or but faintly repels, the charge of prac- 
ticing a continued system of imposture and dissimu- 
lation. “For unto the Jews,” says he, “I became 
as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to the weak, 
became I as weak, that I might gain the weak; I 
am made all things to all men” (1 Cor. ix, 22). And 
in a passage still more plain to our inquiry (2 Gal. ii) 
he distinguishes the gospel which he preached on 
ordinary occasions from “that gospel which he 
preached privately to them that were of reputation.” 
Says Mosheim, in his “Ecclesiastical History” 
(vol. i, p. 198): “In the fourth century it was an 
almost universally adopted maxim that it was an act 
of virtue to deceive and lie when by such means the 
interests of the Church might be promoted.” And 
as regards the fifth century, he says (vol. ii, p. 11): 
“The simplicity and ignorance of the generality in 
those times furnished the most favorable occasion 
for the exercise of fraud; and the impudence of im- 
postors in contriving false miracles was artfully pro- 
portioned to the credulity of the vulgar; while the 
sagacious and wise, who perceived these cheats, were 
overawed into silence by the dangers that threatened 
their lives and fortunes if they should expose the 

artifice.” 
[go BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Communications. 


I Don’t Know the Man. 


D. M. BENETT, Dear Sir: I have great sympathy for any 
men who is so unfortunate as to fall a victim to the merci- 
less Comstock, the great right arm of the 8. F. 8. V., Y. M. 
C. A., and God Almighty. Therefore, prompted by the 
most humane motives, I followed the directions contained 
in THE TRUTH SEEKER some weeks since, by cutting out 
the petition to R. B. Hayes for the release of the martyr, E. 
H. Heywood, and pasting it on some foolecap paper, I com- 
menced soliciting subscriptions. Such work you never 
saw. The people really seemed to fear that petition as they 
would a thunderbolt from their prospective heaven. But 
few could be induced to give their signatures. All manner 
of excuses were offered, the greatest of which seemed to be 
that they had never had the pleasure of an introduction to 
the aforesaid martyr; for when I asked them for their name 
they replied in a meek and lowly manner that they did not 
“know the man.” Great God! (if there is any) what a 
miraculous revelation! I stood back aghast, tongue protrud- 
ing less than a mile, every hair pointing to an imaginary 
heaven, my 5-foot 11 frame trembling and shaking as only 
such information or an earthquake could cause it to. How- 
ever, I soon partially recovered (by help of the devil, I pre- 
sume), and fled from their presence with the speed of—well, 
say lightning. After putting a reasonable distance between 
us I sat me down and gave myself up to meditation, which 
resuited in the following conclusions: 

1. These men must have been “truly inspired;” for cer- 
tainly nobody but an inspired person — a lunatic, a fool, a 
maniac, or a d——d bigoted, superstitious, and intolerant 
Christian—could by any possible means be in possession of 
such astonishing information. 

2. They doubtless knew that I was an Infidel—thbat is to 
say, an embassador and emissary of the devil—and therefore 
my presence and my voice must of necessity contaminate 
their godly morals. 

3. Perhaps they were led to make the aforesaid astonish. 
ing revelation because I had informed them that a certain 


thing, named Anthony Comstock, had been instrumental in- 


making Mr. Heywood a victim of the American Inquisition, 
and they, believing him (Anthony) to be an incarnate God, 
or, in other words, God manifest in the flesh, feared his ter- 
der mercies, and therefore availed themselves of the miracu- 
lous powers of falsehood, hypocrisy, and deception with 
which every Christian is so thoroughly imbued. Whether 
these conclusions are correct I leave you to decide, One 
thing, however, is certain: "I don’t know the man” simply 
means, ‘‘ PIL be d——d if I'll sign the petition;” that he is a 
a dangerous man, a skeptic; yes, an ‘‘ unregenerate Infidel,” 
and as such he (Heywood) has no right to “ life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” And yet, strange to say, these 
same demoniacal hyenas in human form claim to love their 
fellows as themselves, and, above all, they claim to be con- 
sistent—and I, for one, think they are; but the great trouble 
is to make us Infidels understand what consistency means; 
but I have got it ‘“ by heart,” and I'll give it for your ben- 
efit. It is simply a total denial of that which really is, and 
an unconditional acceptance of that which never existed; 
that is to say, they do not know E. H. Heywood, but they 
do know a certain miraculously-begotten bastard born about 
nineteen hundred years ago; you must believe what you 
can’t believe, you must pray for the removal of the curse of 
rum and then go to the polls and vote for it. You must 
preach one thiig and practice another “world without end.” 

If any of your readers ever want to know what the Chris- 
tian version of consistency is, give them the foregoing defi- 
nition, for that’s right. I scarcely dare hope the petition 
will be a succesg,-and that Mr. Heywood will be released. 
Let every man with a human heart do his best, and as 
there is said to be luck in odd numbers, J trust every 
Infidel will make an effort to have Anthony added to the 
list of powers that be, so that it will read Qoc the Father, 
God the Son, God the Devil, and last, but not least, God the 


incarnate fiend, Anthony Comstock. Let all Christendom 
shout hallelujah ! Amen, three times. Yours in hope, 


Rev. G. H, WarReEn. 
= i 


The New Age.—Continued. 
BY W. 8. BELL. 


This world of new discoveries, inventions, and 
improvements is accompanied by a world of new 
thought. Never did any era in the world’s history 
break away so suddenly from its predecessor as this 
age is parting from the past. Never in the history 
of man were there so many inquiring, exploring, 
and inventive minds at work. Never were there as 
now, so many improvements in industrial affairs. 
Never was there so much brain power at work stim- 
ulating and quickening a higher order of brain. 
We have only to reflect a moment upon the number 
of papers, magazines, and books which stream from 
the presses, lymg upon the tables of every house 
and store, making small libraries at home, and large 
ones for the town, city, or school. These all imply 
a quickening of the public mind. Besides, the intel- 
lectual character of the age is exhibited in the 
prevalence of educational institutions, as schools, 
academies, colleges, and universities. And perhaps 
the most significant of these is the public ‘school 
system, which constitutes the bulwark of this re- 
public. The increased mental activity of the age is 
shown also by the demand and supply of fresh 
teachers who come before the public on the lecture 
platform to discuss the latest achievements of sci- 
ence or the pressing need of reform in some direc- 
tion. It is therefore neither an empty boast nor a 
mere rhetorical flourish to say that our age is an Age 
of Brain. 

In reaching its present commanding position, the 
brain has had to contend against the conservative 
tendencies of society. The institutions comprised 
under Church and State make no provision for 
progress and change. Hence it bas always been 
since man was man that a new idea has been regarded 
as heresy, treason, or some other sort of crime. 
Human conduct has been governed by customs and 
traditions, while common sense considerations have 
been totally disregarded. A tame servility to exist- 
ing usages, and an idolatrous reverence of the past, 
prevented the ancients from attaining the spirit of 
progress, 

«Of all the various ways,” says Mr. Buckle, “in 
which the imagination has distorted the truth, there 
is none that has worked so much harm as an exag- 
gerated respect for the past ages.” It became neces- 
sary, therefore, before any great progress could be 
made, that the human mind should shake off its 
blind veneration’ of antiquity. But this could be 
done only by degrees. In every fibre of the body; 
and in every element of the mind, were inherited 
tendencies which inclined the child to think and act 
as its parents thought and acted. In every custom 
of society were influences leading the unconscious 
child to full confidence in the traditions of the Fath- 
ers. Under such training the highest of human 
duties was conformity to customs. In other words, 
daily life was reduced to imitation. If we were to 
sim up the difference between the spirit of former 
times and the spirit of this age, we should say that 
linitation was the genius of the past, while the 
genius of the present is originality. We are re- 
minded of a story, as Lincoln would say: A cer- 
tain Figi chief was one day going over a moun- 
tain path followed by along string of his people, 
when he happened to stumble and fall ; all the rest 
of the people immediately did the same thing except 
one man, whereupon the others set upon him to know 
whether he considered himself better than the 
chief? and why he did not fall down as they had 
when they saw the chief had stumbled and fallen ? 

In looking over the history of the world we find 
religion has been the great imitator. Its ruling 
traits are servility and imitation. In reading eccle- 
siastical history, we see one age closely copying 
another. The Church literature is an endless series 
of quotations from the Fathers, Everywhere in patri- 
otic literature the writers do little more than quote 
the early Fathers as authority upon all questions of 
truth and duty. Progressive notions were classed 
under the title, “ Destructive Innovations, Skepti- 
cism, Atheism.” The first mark of originality, the 
first touch of genius was looked upon by pious souls 
as diabolical. Hence the Reformers have been per- 
secuted and martyred. Have not the discoveries, 
inventions, and improvements been called the work 
of the devil? Why was this, except that the spirit 
of the times would not admit of improvement and 
progress ? f 

This spirit of servile imitation would have con- 
tinved in full force to the present hour had it not 
been for the increase and diffusion of knowledge. 
The revival of learning which began in the twelfth 
century, has been constantly widening and deepen- 
ing its current. The Reformation was the general 
epoch when humanity fought and won the great bat- 
tle for human rights. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


Doxan’r the baker encourage idleness when he makes a 
penny loaf? : 
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Our Indictment, 

On Monday, Aug. 26, the Grand Jnry of Sehuyler county 
convened to examine and inquire into the crimes, felonies, 
and misdemeanors that had been committed within the 
-bounds of their jarisdiction. After being instructed by 
Judge Oliver P. Hurd, with unusual severity, to find that the 
pamphlet which we and our fellow prisoners were charged 
with having sold was obscene, and that the selling of it was 
a felony, they went out to commence their canvass. They 
had a lot of house-breakers, burglars, thieves, receivers 
of stolen goods, committers of assault and battery, 
etc., etc., to take cognizance of before our casés. On Tues- 
day they reached our case and examined the awful pam- 
phlet. “Cupid's Yokes” was read by them, or a part of 
them. It was given out by certain members of their body 
that nothing was found in the book sufficient to hold us, and 
on Wednesday one of them told a gentleman of the place 
that no bill would be found against us. 

The intelligence seemed to createa commotion among the 
pious complainants and prosecutors. We saw the Rev. Mr. 
Waldo, of the Presbyterian church, talking earnestly with 
District Attorney Davis, and his countenance beamed with 
bigotry and hate, much as his great leader, John Calvin's, 
may be supposed to have done when he was giving orders 
for the burning of poor Servetus, or when he caused the 
death on the scaffold of the unfortunate Gruet for a crime 
of about the same magnitude as the selling of ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Yoke’s,” to wit, fastening a placard on Calvin’s pulpit on 
which were written some remarks not altogether compli- 
mentary to that cruel tyrant. Calvin followed him like a 
ploodbound, and did not let up on` him for a moment until 
his death was secured. The lovely Christian character of 
Mr. Waldo’s great leader, Calvin, may be seen in the letter 
he wrote to the Marquis de Pauet, in which he said, ‘Do 
not hesitate to rid the country of those fanatical fellows 
(faquins), who, in their conversation, seek to excite the 
people, who blacken our conduct and would fain make our 
belief pass as arevery, Such monsters ought to be stran- 
gled, as I DID IN THE EXECUTION OF MICHAEL SERVE- 
Tus” (Audin vol. ii, p. 171). i 

Suffice it to say that influences were brought to bear upon 
the Grand Jury sufficient to produce a reopening of the case 
and to reach a result different from the one that had been 
announced by certain communicative members of that 
body. On Thursday, at 10 o'clock A. mM., we put in an 
appearance at the Court House to hear who had been indict- 
ed, but as the papers were not ready, or for some other 
cause, an adjournment was made until 2 P. m, At that hour 
we again met, and the venerable Grand Jury handed in the 
names of those against whom bills of indictment had been 
found. Some fifteen persons were arraigned for house- 
breaking, burglary, larceny, receiving stolen goods, assault 
and battery, fighting, and, we believe, one attempt at rape. 
These were followed by the indictments of W. 8. Beil, 
Josephine 8. Tilton, George Mosher, and D. M. Bennett, 
for the crime of selling ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” We were called 
forward within the bar in company with the other prisoners, 
and as their cases were severally called up, and the state- 
ments made by their attorneys as to whether they were 
ready for trial this term, the Judge fixed the amount of 
bail in each case. In some cases bail was given, and in 
others the prisoners were remanded to jail. As we sat there 
with such a class of criminals, including black and white, 
male and female, it was somewhat amusing to take in the 
situation in which we were placed, and to study the counte- 
nances and manners of the prisoners as they replied to the 
interrogatories put to them. One old man, arraigned on a 
charge of receiving stolen goods, asserted his entire inno- 
cence and declared that he had never wronged any man to 
the amount of two cents, and he looked as though he was 
telling the truth. His wife, we think it was, created some 
amusement when questions were put to her. To the Judge’s 
inquiry, “ Do you plead guilty or not guilty?’ the woman 
blurted out: 

“I don’t know what you mean !” 

*t Did you steal the goods [a set of knives and forks, or 
something of the kind], or did you receive them after they 
were stolen ?” 

“tI hain’t stole nothing. I received the knives and forks, 
but I didn’t know they had been stole.” 

“ Are you ready for trial ?” 

“I don’t know whether Iam or not. I s’pose I am.” 

1 Have you counsel employed?” 

“I don’t know what you mean, 
about counsel.” 

“Have you a lawyer engaged?” 

“ No; I ain't got any lawyer.” 

“ Have you money to employ one?” 

“No; Lain’t got any money.” 

“ Do you wish the Court to appoint counsel for you?” 

‘“«T don’t know, Is'pose so.” — 

At this juncture the attorney, who had been appointed by 


I don’t know nothing 


the Court to attend to the case of the husband, said he 
would attend to her case also, and then the next case was 
taken up. 

At length our case was reached, and the indictment par- 
tially read to us by the District-Attorney. The following 
is a copy of the same, as subsequently furnished us by the 
clerk of the Court: 


AT A COURT of Sessions held at the Court House, in 
the village of Watkins,.in and for the County of Schuyler, 
on the 26th day of August, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-eight, before the Honorable 
Oliver P. Hurd, County Judge of said County, and Cyrus 
Roberts and David K. Coon, Esquires, the two Justices of 
the Peace of said County, designated according to the stat- 
utes in such case made and provided, as members of the 
Court of Sessions, and - ; 

Eton J, Agard, Foreman, 

Silas C. Colegrove, 

Charles R. Swartwood, 

David R Miller, 

Daniel Murphy, 

Wealey M. Limbert, 

L. G. Reno, 

Lewis G. Phinney, 

J. T. Hecllenbeck, 

Lester Hutchins, 

J. B. Morris, 

Andrew 5. Scoby, 
good and lawful men of the said County of Schuyler, duly 
drawn and impaneled as Grand Jurors, and being then and 
there sworn and charged according to law; duly constituted, 
authorized, and empowered, by virtue of their respective 
offices and duties, and by the acts in such cases made and 
provided, at the time and place aforesaid, to inquire of 
whatsoever treason, felonies, trespasses, or other crimes and 
misdemeanors, or the accessories to them, in the said Coun- 
ty, by whom and in what manner soever committed, and of 
every circumstance concerning the same. 

las.: 


STATE or New YORK, 
COUNTY OF SCHUYLER, 

The Jurors of the People of the State of New York in and 
for the body of the County of Schuyler, being then and there 
duly sworn and charged upon their oath, present that D. M. 
Bennett, being of the age of twenty-one years and over, and 
being a person of a wicked and depraved mind and disposi- 
tion, and most unlawfully, wickedly, and feloniously devis- 
ing, contriving, and intending to vitiate and corrupt tne 
morals of the people of the State of New York, and to bring 
them into a state of wickedness, lewdness, and debauchery, 
on the 23d day of August, a.p. 1878. at the Town of Dix, 
County of Schuyler, and State of New York, did unlawfully, 
wickedly, and feloniously sell to one Warren Hurd, and to 
divers other persons, to the jurors aforesaid unknown, a 
certain obscene pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes; or, the 
Binding Forces of Gonjugal Life,” of which the following 
is & copy, to wit: 

[‘* Cupid’s Yokes,” though a part of the indictment, for 
want of room will be omitted. We may publish it after a 
while. ] 

The said, pamphlet then and there being of an indecent 
and immoral nature, and that the said D. M. Bennett did 
then and there deliver the said obscene pamphlet, for a val- 
uable consideration, to the said Warren Hurd, and to divers 
other persons to the jurors aforesaid unknown, contrary to 
the statute in such case made and provided, and against the 
peace of the people of the State of New York, their laws 
and dignity; and the jurors aforesaid, npon their oath afore- 
said, do further present that the said D. M. Bennett, being 
of the age of twenty-one years and over, and unlawfully, 
wickedly, and feloniously devising, contriving, and intend- 
ing to vitiate and corrupt the morals of the people of the 
State of New York, ag aforesaid, on the 28d day of August, 
1878, atthe Town of Dix, County of Schuyler, and State 
aforesaid, did unlawfully, wickedly, and feloniously exhibit 
and offer for sale to Warren Hurd, and to divers other per- 
sons to the jurors aforesaid unknown, the aforesaid obscene 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes; or, the Binding Forces 
of Conjugal Life,” and did then and there have infhis pos- 
session, for the purpose of exhibiting, offering for sale, and 
selling, the aforesaid obscene pamphlet, contrary to the 
statute in such case made and provided, and against the 
peace of the people of the State of New York, their laws 
and dignity. -C. W. Davis, District Attorney. 

This is truly a formidable accusation, and we must con- 
fess that we had not previously been aware that we were so 
wicked and depraved, and that we had been trying so in- 
dustriously to vitiate, deprave, and debauch the minds of 
the people of the State of New York; butif that Grand 
Jury, upon their oath, found it was so, perhaps their state- 
ment should be taken for allitis worth. It seemed singu- 
lar, while recounting our vileness and unlawful conduct, 
that the old formula—‘“‘and instigated by the devil '—had 
not also been inserted, then it could have been made clear 
how we came to be so wicked. 

The indictments of Miss Tilton, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Mosher 
were of the same tenor as ours. Mr. Bell pave baii to ap- 
pear at the Court of Oyer and Terminer, which meets 
December 9th next. Miss Tilton refused to give bail. 
She felt that she had done no wrong, and if the people of 
Schuyler County were determined to oppress her and 
punish her for making an effort to obtain an honest liveli- 
hood by selling her brother-in-law’s publications, she would 
ask no person to go bail for her, and Schuyler County 
might board her until the day of trial. She marched off to 
jail with as much dignity and as much conscious innocence 
as Judge Hurd walked to his own pleasant home. If 
the great and proud State of New York imprisons that 
brave little woman in the county jail for three months, and 
then consigns her to State Prison for a term of years, and 
all for selling the harmless pamphlet, ‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” it 
will be one of the most striking instances of legal oppres- 
sion and tyranny that has occurred since the days of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and it will be a foul blot upon the 
escutcheon of the great ‘Empire State,” and a lasting dis- 
grace to the Christian Church of the nineteenth century. 

In our case, our attorney, John J. Wan Allen, made a 
motion to quash the indictment on the ground that our 
Christian name had not been given, but simply an initial 
letter. He produced several authorities, as Barbour’s 
t Oriminal Practice,” and Archibald’s ‘‘Criminal Code,” 
showing conclusively that the Christian name should be 


Jonas Canfield, 
Charles Sedane, 
Jesse Stoddard, 

E. A. Gillett, 

D. W. Birge, M, D., 
Alfred Ricb, 
Chauncey Culver, 
Elis Putnam, 
Andrew Milliman, 
Isaac Fero, : 
Daniel Kreme, 


used. Though it would seem that the authorities were con- 
clusive, at the instance-of the District-Attorney and his 
assistant the judge did not entertain the motion to quash. 
Pending the discussion, the hour for adjournment arrived, 
and we were under the necessity of putting in an appear- 
ance on Friday morning. Mr. Bell, in the meantime having 
given bail, took cars for home. Miss Tilton having gone to 
jail we felt that we were almost left alone. Two hours of 
Friday morning were occupied in disposing of our case and 
in giving the amount of bail required for our appearance at 
the December term of Oyer and Terminer. As soon as this 
was accomplished and we had partaken of dinner, we left 
for Rochester, seven miles from which city, on the shore of 
Lake Ontario, at the mouth of Irondequoit Bay, reside our 
aged mother and only sister. They bad heard of our arrest 
and were in great trouble as to the result. Our parent's 


‘| joy at beholding us again was most demonstrative. After a 


brief visit with our near friends we returned to our duty 
here in THE TRUTH SEEKER office, feeling improved by the 
trip. 

During the time we were awaiting the action of the Grand 
Jury in Watkins, we spent a portion of the time in visiting 
the numerous Glens in the vicinity, especially Havana Glen, 
four miles south of Watkins, in which are several beautiful 
views, the Council Chamber, which is a large oblong room 
with walls so square as to present the appearance of mason- 
ry. Curtain Cascade and the Bridal Veil ara two beautiful 
waterfalls, and are not surpassed by any cascade in the Wat- 
kins Glen. ‘ 

Glen Eldridge is three miles down the Lake, north from 
Watkins, and though uot so much visited as formerly, it 
presents many beautiful views. There are several other 
glensin the vicinity more or less visited by tourists. We 
also took a steamboat ride on the charming Seneca Lake, 
and viewed with pleasure the beautiful farm lands, fruit 
orchards, vineyards, and pretty villages that skirt its shores 
on either side. The visit to Watkins was such an outlet as 
we needed from our arduous duties, and had it not been for 
the bigotry and detestable intolerance exhibited by the 
Christian people of the place, we would have had a very 
pleasant ten days’ diversion, : 

— ee 


The Fourth Person arrested at Watkins 


For selling ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” was George Mosher, who 
lives in that village. After the arrests that took place on 
Saturday afternoon he thought he would venture to offer 
them for sale at the meeting in the grove on Sunday after- 
noon. He took lots of fifty or thereabouts on his arm and 
went among the crowd and sold them freely. He offered 
one to C. W. Davis, the District Attoney, among others, 
while so engaged. The officer marched him off to jail with- 
out a warrant or any legal process. At the time we sent 
in the account of our arrest we did not know upon what 
charge Mr. Mosher was arrested, but it turned out. to be 
the heinous one of selling ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes.” He lay in 
prison till the next morning, wher he obtained bail and was 
released. A bill was also found against him by the Grand 
Jury, and he was held for the December term of Oyer and 
Terminer. Mr. Mosher is a worthy and respected man, 
though not one of the wealthy or aristocratic class. The 
worst thing that was urged against him was that he is a 
Freethinker, Perhaps that little fact had something to do 
with his arrest. The Watkins people are excessively pious, 
and they hate Freethinkers with an intense hatred. Several 
of them made the humane remark that we ought all to be 
hung. As we walked their streets we more than once heard 
uncomplimentary and uncalled-for remarks made about us 
as we passed. 
—_ 
Prejudging the Case. 

In charging the Grand Jury at Watkins, it is to be regret- 
ted that Judge Oliver P. Hurd should have deemed it his duty 
to decide for the jury the character of the work upon which 
it was their duty to deliberate. A perfectly fair-minded 
and impartial judge would leave it with the jury to decide 
upon the character of the evidence placed before them. If 
the dicta of the judge is to be the governing factor in the 
case the Grand Jury could be dispensed with, thereby 
saving the county about one hundred dollars per day. 

After disposing of the cases that preceded ours, he read 
the statute of 1873, relating to the sale of obscene books and 
other objecte, and made comments on the law and its value 
to society. He then informed the jury that several arrests 
had been made for selling a book called ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes ;” 
and he said, ‘‘I have read the book, and, in my opinion, it 
is an obscene work and contraband of the statute. The 
author of it is now in prison on account of it, and it has 
been condemned by competent authority in the courts of the 
United States. In my opinion, the book is obscene and 
contraband of the statute, because it is full of indecency, 
profanity, and obscenity, and calculated’ to do a great © 
amount of mischief to society. You are to indict any one 
found selling this work within the bounds of your county, 
and within five hundred yards of the line dividing your 
county from another. ‘You are to indict any one found 
looking on, advising, or consenting to the sale of this book, 
if any such are presented to you as having so violated the 
law. You are also to indict citizens, as well as strangers, 
who may be found violating the statute. 

“I believe in free speech and a free press, but not in either 
when they are carried beyond the rules of propriety and are 
guilty of stepping across the line. 

“You are to examine the books sold at the Freethinkers’ 
Convention, lately held in this town, and if you find any 
contraband of this statute you are to indict any persons 
who have sold such books, or have offered them for sale, or 
heve advised others where they could be found, or who 
have given away or lent them to any persons within your 
jurisdiction.” : 

He then commented on the serious import and stigma of 
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an, indictment, and counseled the jury to act with delibera- 
tion, ete. i 

The judge doubtless means to be fair and honorable in his 

decisions, but we learned that the opinion is somewhat gen- 
eral in Watkins that he panders to the religious prejudices 
of the bigoted community in which he resides. We heard 
as able an attorney as practices in that court remark some- 
what emphatically, in reference to a decision of Judge Hurd, 
and in the presence of the Judge, but not in his hearing, “* It 
is a d——~d outrage that a judge has not independence 
enough to decide according to justice, and not pander to the 
prejudices of the public which surrounds him.” 
k It would to most persons seem pretty clear that Judge 
Hurd would have shown himself more of a fair, impartial 
judge, fit to preside over the cases when they come to trial, 
had he left it with the intelligent jury to decide as to the 
character of the book complained of, rather than to decide 
for them that it is obscene, dangerous, and revolutionary. 
Upon the same principle he could denounce any political 
dissertation that did not coincide with one or both of the 
old parties, or an anti-theological essay that did not agree 
‘with the orthodox sects. 

The tabooed pamphlet is simply a presentation of Mr. 
Heywood’s convictions upon the subjects of marriage, di- 
vorce, and the propagation of our species. These are ques- 
tions which are bound to be prominent in our social life, 
and which every American citizen hag an inherent right to 
discuss without being sent to prison. 

Can it be that in this last quarter of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, in this so-called free land of Columbia, free-born 
American citizens ‘are to be arrested, imprisoned, and de- 
spoiled of their property because, forsooth, they have the 
temerity to exercise freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press and utter their honest convictions in fitting language 
on any subject? If freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press ate to be taken from us, what have we left to show 
that we are truly afree people? What have we at present 
that one class of. men who accept the popular creed are 
empowered to deprive another class of their liberties because 
they dare to differ from the prescribed line marked out by 
the dominant class? If our Bill of Rights and our National 
and State Constitutions are worth the paper they are printed 
upon, Ezra. H. Heywood has the same right to express his 
sentiments upon the marriage relation or divorce as any other 
citizen has to give his views upon any question under 
heaven, and it is a bigot and a tyrant who would deprive 
him of it. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Judge Oliver P. Hurd is 
not a man of broader and more liberal views. A judge, to 
be fit for the office, should be able to take a comprehensive 
view of the great questions that are agitating the public 
mind and are bound to come up continually before the 
American people, and not pander to the opulent, fashion- 
able, or self-righteous classes. 


The Very Moral Men who Caused Our Arrest. 

The three very pious men who were foremost in causing 
our arrest should perhaps have some slight attention. They 
may be well-meaning men, but before they undertake to 
extract the motes from the eyes of others, it might be well 
to pluck the beams from their own. It is thought that two 


or three preachers of Watkins showed special animosity. 


towards our Convention, even before the time arrived for it 
to come off, The Rev. Mr. Mann of the Episcopal church— 
who, by the by, is not much of a man anyway—on the Sun- 
day before the Convention denounced the coming meeting 
of Freethinkers, and forbade any whom he had baptized to 
attend our meetings. The Rev. Mr. Waldo, of the Presby- 
terian church, evinced much of the spirit of bigotry and 
intolerance which has distinguished the Christian Church, 
and which has caused the death of from fifty to seveuty-five 
millions of innocent human beings. He was once or twice 
upon the grounds, but his spirit of holy hatred was so great 
that he could scarcely restrain himself. To him is to be 
largely credited the pitiful and miserable course that was 
pursued towards us and others. 

The leading man in making the complaint against us was 
Frederick Davis, the head and front of the Episcopal 
church in Watkins. He is by no means & paragon of virtue 
and sobriety. He conducts a malt house, and changes the 
grain, adapted to the healthful food of men and animals, 
to a condition suited to the preparation of an alcholic beyer- 
age that deprives his fellow-men of their reason and self- 
control. On occasions of picnics and parties he has been 
in the habit of getting grossly intoxicated and making a 
fool of himself generally. He has, we are informed, a rep- 
utation of being quite a ladies’ man. He had two or three 
upon the string at the time his late wife died, and conversa- 
tion was held in her presence in reference to him the day 
pefore she died, which annoyed her exceedingly and em- 
bittered the hours of her death. One of these ladies he sub- 
sequently tock for his wife. It is thought by those who 
know him that he has enough to do to attend to his own 
morals without troubling himself about the morals of others. 

Mr, J. B. Morris, merchant, another of the complainants, 
and algo one of the Grand Jury, is said to be a very pious 
and a very moral man. He is a zealous member of the 
Rev, Mr. Waldo’s church; but as zealous as he is in attend- 
ing to the morals of others, he tried to screen his son’ from 
due punishment when he exhibited himself in a state of 
utter nudity in the streets of Watkins, and on account of 
the high standing of the father in the church and in the 
community the son was allowed to go unpunished. But if 
a young lady or. strangers presume to sell copies of 
“ Cupid’s Yokes ” within the town, his holy ire is aroused 
to the utmost, and he favors the direst punishment being 
meted out to them. Of such is supposed to be the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Dr. Thompson the third of the complainants is represent- 
ed as an honorable man and it was thought he was unduly 
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persuaded to take the course he did towards the strangers 
who had the temerity to visit his town and give his influence 
to commit them to prison and to subject them to heavy 


expense and great inconvenience for an act no more a 
-crime than it is for him to drink a glass of soda water. It 
is to be hoped these men will all live long enough to be 
heartily ashamed of the contemptible and ignoble course 


they have pursued towards those who never did them an 


unkind act, and that they wili learn to practice the good 


golden rule taught by Confucius and Jesus, to do by others 
as they would be done by. 


Small Provocations. 


We have now been arrested twice on criminal charges, 
with the view of immuring us in prison, depriving us of 
liberty, the dearest boon to man, and to take from us our 
little hard-earned property. The first arrest was made about 
ten months ago, by that miscreant of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Anthony Comstock, because we had 
presumed to direct a letter, communication, or prayer to the 
individual, real or imaginary, called Jesus Christ, and for 
publishing an able and scientific but brief essay in natural 
history as to how opossums and kangaroos propagate. It 
was the undoubted intent of this zealous agent of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, who on other occasions we 
have styled the Matthew Hopkins of the nineteenth century, 
not only to send us to prison at hard labor for a term of 
years, but to take our property and to crush our business, 
But though an indictment was found against us, and every- 
thing looked favorable for our conviction and incarceration, 
a still, small voice came up from Washington, instructing 
the United States District Attorney in this city not to pros- 
ecute our case. At this Comstock was chagrined, and swore 
future vengeance against us. Whether he was the instigator 
of this Watkins movement or. not we cannot say. It was 
reported to us that he had directed the movements and had 
given instructions that we be arrested. We cannot say that 
this was so, but these are the facts in the case: There is a 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Watkins, Anthony 
is in direct communication with all organizations of the 
kind in the country, and it would be very easy for him, and 
in perfect keeping with his high Christian character, to give 


such instructions as would lead to our arrest. If it was not | it is. 


caused by him, it was by persons about his equal in mean- 
ness in persecuting and annoying. Watkins has shown that 
she has citizens within her bosom mean enough and vile 
enough to do almost any foul act. 

What is the great offense of which we have been guilty? 
Did we murder, rob, or steal? Nothing of the kind. Did 
we interfere with the rights and prerogatives of any per- 
son? Notatall. We are charged with having sold one or 
more copies of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” We may have done so, 
but we have no recollection of itif we did. But this we 
can state in truth. We had nota copy of it in Watkins of 
our own, nor did we have a copy on our table or among 
our books, nor did we make a cent of profit on any copies 
of the work sold by anybody. If we sold a copy at all, it 
was in this wise: Miss Tilton had some dozen kinds of 
pamphlets and three or four kinds of photographs on her 
table for sale, and among them was ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes.” 
When she was away, and we were near, if any person asked 
the price of any article on her table, or wished us to hand 
them a specimen, we, of course, complied, as almost any 
person would do. If they purchased, and handed us the 
money, we accepted #4 and handed it to the person who was 
keeping her money. We did not put a cent of it in our 
pocket. We may have made sales for Miss Tilton on three 
or four occasions, but not more. If we sold’a copy of 
“ Cupid’s Yokes,” we have no recollection of the circum- 
stance. Now, is that acrime sufficient to arrest a man three 
hundred miles away from home, compel him to find bail, 
and to defend himself at a heavy expense and great per- 
sonal incenvenience? When the fact is understood that 
thousands of as intelligent and moral persons as are to be 
found in this country will testify that there is not an ob- 
scene word in the pamphlet, and that it is not immoral or 
indecent, it will be seen that our crime was not very hein- 
ous, that we hardly deserve to be hung or otherwise exe- 
cuted, or even sent for many years to prison. 

We have endeavored during the sixty years of life we 
have passed to commit no overt act, nor to do aught to in- 


jure any person, and we have aimed to be a law abiding 


citizen in the different localities where we have lived, and it 


does seem a little hard now in our old age to be sent toa 
felon’s prison for handing to Warren Hurd, in place of a 
young lady who was temporarily absent, so harmless a 
pamphlet as “Cupid's Yokes.” Really, are not the Chris- 


tian people of Watkins in a terrible state for victims to per- 
secute to thus seize upon our hapless head, and are not the 
taxpayers of Schuyler County very flush with money to 
pay it out freely for prosecuting such cases as these of 
“« Cupid’s Yokes?” If there is anything in the slightest 
degree improper in the work do they not know they took 
the very means to advertise it and bring it into demand ? 
Where one hundred copies were sold before, a thousand 
will be demanded now. The demand shall be supplied. 


— 


Mrs. Amy Post, oF ROCHESTER, N. Y.—We especially 
desire to express our gratitude to this lady for giving bail 
for W. S. Bell and ourselves, She remained nearly five 
days in Watkins for the purpose of going on our bond if 
necessary. She is seventy-five years of age, but is still 
brilliant and active. Our readers should have seen her 
climbing the rocks in the glens and passing over dangerous 
places where activity and strength are essential. We shall 
remember, to our dying day, the earnest remark she made: 
“Iam proud to stand bail for the editor of Taz TRUTH 
Seuxur,” We shall never cease to be grateful to her. 


Which Is the Greater Criminal? 

Mr. Warren Hurd, brother of Judge Oliver P. Hurd, 
swore before the Grand Jury of Schuyier county that we 
sold him 2 copy of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” Possibly we did so; 
but we have no recollection of selling any person a copy of 
it on the 23d of August. If we did so, it was with the con- 
viction that we had a perfect, legitimate right to do so, and 
that there was nothing in the pamphlet unfit for any person 
to buy or sell, We sold it honestly; but he bought it dis- 
honestly, believing it to be a bad book, and for the purpose 
of getting a fellow-being into trouble. We sold it simply as 
a matter of accommodation to himself and Miss Tilton, and 
without making the hundredth part of a cent by the trans- 
action. In this view of the case we ask again, Which is the 
greater criminal, Warren Hurd or D. M. Bennett? 

The language of the indictment charges us with exhibit- 
ing and offering for sale to Warren Hurd (brother of the 
Judge) the awful pamphlet alluded to, and with devising, 
contriving, and intending to vitiate and corrupt the morals. 
of the people of the State of New York. If he swore to 
anything of the kind he swore to a falsehood. We neither 
tried to vitiate or corrupt anybody’s morals, nor \did we 
exhibit or offer for sale ‘‘ Cupid's Yokes.” If we sold him: 
a copy, he asked for it, and we handed it to him at his re- 
quest, and not a cent of the money went into our pocket. 
Are we, then, guilty, and Warren Hurd (brother of Judge 
Hurd) perfectly innocent? 

merere- 


Cupid’s Yokes. 


We have hitherto sold but a very limited number of his 
now celebrated pamphlet. Jt does not present our views 
upon the subjects upon which it treats, but recognizing the 
right of every American citizen to express his views upon 


marriage and divorce as upon all other subjects and that . 


every man has the right to buy or gell or read the same, we 
propose hereafter to sell the pamphlet to every person who 
wishes a copy of it. We will hand them to the purchaser 
or send them by mail or express as desired, Anthony Com- 
stock, Frederick Davis, Warren Hurd, Oliver P. Hurd and 
all the citizens of Watkins and Schuyler County to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. We do this by virtue of the rights 
of an American citizen. If we go to prison for it, to prison 
For every one that falls for selling ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” 
ten will rise in his place to sell more. When ull the prisons. 
of the country are filled with persons who dare to sell 
“ Cupid’s Yokes ” more can be built. We propose, for one, 
to fight the battle out on this line. Let those whe wish 
copies of “ Cupid’s Yokes ” send in the sum of fifteen cents. 


and they shall be supplied. 
Se mm 


Josephine S. Tilton. . 


We wish to pay a merited tribute to this worthy young 
lady who was endeavoring to make an honest livelihood for 
herself and her sister and children whose husband and 
father is serving out aterm in a Massachusetts prison for 
sending scopy of his ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” through the mail, 
She is a young lady of excellent moral character who 
would not engage in any pursuit which she believes not 
right. She felt that as an American, a citizen of the 
freest nation in the world she had the right to offer for sale 
the pamphlets which her imprisoned brother had written in 
perfect honesty and sincerity. When an indictment for a. 
criminal offense was found against her by twenty-four men. 
who ought to have had more sense than to treat a worthy 
young lady in that manner, she felt that she had been greatly’ 
wronged. She was deeply conscious that she had a perfect: 
right to sell the works and when arrested for it she made a. 
matter of principle of it and resolved she would accept 
bail from no person, but that she would lie in prison till the 
day of her trial came. i 

She is of the very stuff of which martyrs are composed, 
She walked off to jail like one conscious of her integrity 
and injured rights. The last time we saw her she was 
inside the grates‘of Schuyler County Jail, but was cheerful 
and self-possessed. She barely weighs a hundred pounds, 
but she has a heart big enough for a man weighing three 
hundred pounds. We felt proud of such a compatriot in 
the toils of Christian persecution. We hope she may he 
duly honored for her bravery, and that the true Liberals of. 
the country will not forget her in her lonely imprisonment, 
Letters and notes from friends will be acceptable to her- 
and she will have ample time to reply. All honor to. 
Josephine 8. Tilton. 


=a - Ge —- 


As our enemies try to bring us into trouble, we hope our: 
friends will continue to help us out. When Comstock. 
arrested us ten months ago, we doubled the size of our 
paper, and now that we have again been arrested, we would 
be glad to double its circulation. Let all remember that we: 
send it to new subscribers three months for fifty cents. A 
mistake was made two weeks ago—that the price for three 
months was twenty-five cents; it should have been fifty, 
Let every friend of the paper send in as many subscriptions 
as possible. Owing to our trial, and all connected with it, 
the next three months will be specially interesting. Those 
who purchase books of us will aid materially in helping us 
bear our burdens. 

1» —__-_ 


WE are acting as agents for the Holy Bible, abridged, 
containing not a word but what is in the Bible, but quite 
sufficient to show that it isan indecent book. 164 pages, 
12 mo. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents. Orders promptly 
filled. It is a curiosity. 

e 


COMMITTEES Of Liberal societies may address T. B. Tay- 


lor, M. D., for the present at Wilkesbarre, Pa., in reference: 
| to speaking before Liberal and Spiritualistic societies, 
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Selections. _ 
Religion not History.—Continued. 


BY F. W. NEWMAN, 
Emeritus Professor, of University College, London, 

The argument drawn from the lilies and the birds 

is as unwise as it is pretentious, “Birds do not sow 
or reap or gather into barns.” True ; and therefore 
they perish in a hard winter. Civilized man lays up 
stores of food, and thereby generally escapes the 
worst horrors of famine. Rude men live by hunting 
and fishing, use up the fruits, roots,and game which 
they find ready to their hand, but make no effort to 
bring food into existence, whereby forethought is 
taken for time to come. Does Jesus recommend us 
to go back into savage unconcern for the future, and 
to trust that God will care for us, when we become 
imitators of lilies and birds? On birds the Creator 
has not bestowed our faculties of mind. Justly then 
he might feed them and leave us to starve, however 
much “ better” he has made us; but, as we know, 
he constantly leaves them to starve. What can be 
more delusive than, such argument? In fact, with 
the vast mass of mankind the danger is not in avar- 
ice. The danger is recklessness of the future ; 
neglect to provide, while provision is possible ; reck- 
Jessness in spending and wasting while things are 
abundant. Before the general mass of any nation 
can be elevated morally, it must be delivered from 
depressing and debasing pauperism. This cannot be 
without men’s own foresight and forethought. The 
precept to imitate thoughtless birds may cause a bad 
conscience to many worthy men. It is hard to see 
any good that it can do ; for it cannot promote the 
real virtue—wise forethought and self-denial in aid 
of a discriminating generosity. A man without for- 
tune who does not lay up for the morrow, lives on 
the edge of destitution and immeasurably. increases 
the difficulty of maintaining manly conscientiousness; 
and unless shoveling away one’s surplus money, day 
by day, to get rid of it, be called generosity, he sel- 
dom can be generous. Modern economists have so 
fully exploded the false virtue of systematic alms- 
giving, that it is high time to remonstrate against 
setting religion to support the error. To help men 
to help themselves is one thing ; to help them to’ 
acquiesce in beggary is another. Arguments from 
lilies and birds, with a view to ascertain the duties 
of mankind, belong to the huge mass of sophism 
which an acute metaphysical theologian (my friend 
Dr. James Martineau) has wisely denounced as fatally 
tending to Atheism. “Never can you learn the 
qualities of the higher by studying the lower (is the 
substance of his apothegm); while this logic pre- 
vails, the Titans will vanquish the Gods.” Plato 
(writing seriously) instructively displays its absurdity 
by making Socrates argue from our treatment of 
male and female hounds to the right mode of treat- 
ing young men and women. Surely the whole doc- 
trine concerning wealth and alms and prohibition to 
look forward and lay up, comes not from a divine 
teacher, but from an uneducated man of very nar- 
row vision, prepossessed with the doctrines of the 
respectable Essene rustics. 

Equally delusive, though in another way, is the 

precept, elaborately wrought out, “Ask and it shali 
be given you,” etc. It is as unlimited as that other: 
« Give to him that asketh of you.” To teach that 
God will give us whatever we ask, if we do but 
importune him enough, is doctrine eminently false ; 
yet it is so reiterated in these books that simple 
innocent minds, which trustingly receive precepts, 
are apt to be deceived ; more harm would be done 
were not most of us wiser herein. than the teacher. 
That Jesus, with his noble disciple James, believed 
that prayer would bring or avert rain, can scarcely 
be doubted ; hence prayers on such matters have been 
traditional in the Christian Churches. Elsewhere 
(Matt. xviii, 14--21) after Jesus has performed a mir- 
acle in which his disciples had. failed, he attributes 
their failure to unbelief; and adds, that if they 
believe, they may say to a mountain, “ Remove 
hence to yonder place,” and it shall remove; and 
nothing shall be impossible to them. Mark (xi, 23) 
defines what is meant in this connection by faith : 
Whosoever shall say to this mountain, Be thou 
removed and be thou cast into the sea, and shall not 
doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those things 
which he saith shall come to pass, he shall have 
whatsoever he saith. Therefore I say unto you, 
What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe 
that-ye receive them, and ye shall have them. This 
doctrine is represented as applicable and applied to 
the case of working physical miracles; hence if 
Jesus really spoke whder wild metaphor only of con- 
quests over inward passion and temptation, the nar- 
rative is a deceptive and very vile garbling. “ John” 
consistently represents him as making a wholly un- 
limited promise: “ Verily, Verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he 
shall give it you.” Surely any moderately wise 
teacher would see how pernicious it is to unite a 
highly dogmatic and sacred tone with hyperbolic, 
unmeasured, unconditional precepts and promises ; 
which, unless severely pruned and chastised by cold 
criticism, are unsound and foolish. 


- The failure of the apostles to heal a sick child | mouth of Jesus these horrors of hell tormént are 
leads to the remark from Jesus (Matt. xvii. 21; so|reported ; and they make the three gospels an edu- 
also in Mark), “‘ Howbeit this kind (of demon) goeth | cation of heartlessness in spite of all that is else- 
not out save by prayer and fasting?’ So fasting for- | where tender and true. The Pharisees did not 
sooth, is to help us to the miraculous cure of disease! | believe in hell, but taught that death expiated sin. 
What modern physician will doubt that the poor | Neither the low morality and overstrained precepts 
child who was a “lunatic and fell ofttimes into the pret in these gospels, nor the cruel imagery of 
fire, or into the water,” was simply liable to fits ?|hell-fire prison, can be charged on Pauls epistles. 
Epilepsy, catalepsy, mania, indeed all mental and|He breathed a higher, more generous and juster 
nervous disorders, nay, and even dumbness or a/atmosphere, “largior ether.” His morality 1s not 
humped back, were by the physical ignorance| sweeping and stern, but discriminating and tender. 
then prevalent, attributed to demons or to Satan, | He believes in the violent destruction of wickedness, 
and were thought therefore to need a religious cure. | but he has no images of torture, nor a word to sug- 
We cannot blame such mistakes in inferior Jews,| gest it. After a stern proclamation of the severity 
any more than in modern Abyssinians, but surely it | of God against wickedness, he proceeds to announce 
is deplorable and highly reprehensible in the light of | what appears to be universal salvation alike to sin- 
modern physical science to read out to a devout|ful Jews and to sinful Gentiles, teaching that the 
assembly as divine wisdom doctrine notoriously | fall of the Jews was permitted and overruled for sal- 
false and a fertile germ of folly. vation to the Gentiles. “As ye [Gentiles] in times 
Against the gratuitous and pernicious assumption | past have not believed God, but have now obtained 
that these books are inspired by divine wisdom, I| mercy through their [Jewish] unbelief; even so have 
insist that the preaching in the three gospels is prev- | these not believed, that through your mercy they 
alently an appeal to our prudence and our desire of | also may obtain mercy. For God hath concluded 
external reward. This is not high, but low moral-| them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
ity. Weare to sham humility in order to get pub-|all. O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
lic promotion. We are to fear God, because he can | and knowledge of God ; How unsearchable are his 
cast us into hell. A stewart who cleverly defrauds | judgments, and his ways past finding out. For who 
his master is held up for our imitation by a parallel) hath known the mind of the Lord [Jehovah, Isaiah 
not edifying: namely, as he iniquitously used his] x!,13] or who . bath been his counselor? Or who 
master’s money to buy for himself friends after his | hath first given to him, so as to receive recompense ? 
dismissal, so we are to use that which is éssentially |For of him, and through him, and to him are all 
iniquitous, wealth—(“ the unrighteous mammon ”)—| things ” (Rom, xi, 30). 
to buy for ourselves after our dismissal, heavenly [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
“friends who will receive us into everlasting habita- 
tions.” Wealth, though in itself evil, may be 
advantageously used to buy heavenly mansions and 
eternal life! (Luke xvi, 9; Matt. xix, 16, 21). To 
believe in Jesus and to follow him wth sacrifice A 
estates, is a prudent investment for the other world. : : 
Whosoever will lose his life* for the sake of Jesus General Sherman and his Family. 
shall find it. What is a man profited, if he shall The number of families that have been set at enmity by 
gain the whole world and lose his own life? and the spies of the Jesuits working upon some member would 
what shall a man give in exchange for his life? be impossible to estimate, but it is immense, The latest 
Make no feast to your rich friends, lest they repay | ©4S¢ of prominence in this country is that of General Sher} 
you: make a feast for the poor, who cannot repay man and his family. Wejmay not agree with the General 


Communications. 


ra 


you; and you will be repaid more amply in the 
other world than you could be by your rich friends 
here. The perpetual obtrusion of reward vitiates 
precepts otherwise good. Surely no further illustra- 
tion is needed to what mean motives appeal is con- 
stantly made. 

To return to Dives and Lazarus. No opinion is 
here expressed whether Jesus is the real author of 
that parable ; though, it is in harmony with his dec- 
laration that admission into “the kingdom of 
heaven” is all but impossible to a rich man—possi- 
ble only by the exercise of God’s omnipotence 
(Matt. xix, 26). But the doctrine of the parable is 
here impugned, whoever originated it. Never shall 
I believe that its author was a thoughtful moralist, 
large-minded, tender-hearted, or just. A rich man 
is described as dwelling in hell-fire for the crime of 
dressing handsomely and eating luxurious dinners. 
«He was clothed in purple and fine linen and fared 
sumptuously every day.” A poor man is carried to 
Abraham’s bosom, because he was poor and misera- 
ble ; no other merit is ascribed to him. The rich 
man, being tormented in flame, begs father Abra- 
ham to send Lazarus to dip his finger in water and 
cool the sufferer’s tongue. 
Abraham makes a heartless reply: 
that thou in thy life receivedst thy 


forted and thou art tormented.” 


grave vice, very despicable, very reprehensible, 
their eye. 


fill him with despair! 


from this execrable coolness of Abraham ? 


It is not asserted in this parable that the torture 
is everlasting; but a great impassable gulf is said to 
be fixed between the damned and the blessed; actual | make it not only to you but to all our friends and relations 
flames are described, and total unconcern of the 
Chiefly, almost solely, from thel 


saints implied. 


life to soul is arbitrary in the translation. 


many rich men, like princes, are so reared from the 
beginning, that, without any conscious selfishness, 
they live selfishly through mere routine, nay, and | and she knew him well enough to realize that an argument 
with tender hearts towards any misery which meets 
But, put the wickedness of wealthy sel- 
fishness as high as you choose, what an enormity to 
imagine an eminent saint looking down with com- 
fortable satisfaction on a man tormented in flames, 
and talking with him not for his benefit, but so as to 
Baxter has been severely 
censured for recounting in his “ Saints’ Rest” the] man wrote a letter to his law preceptor, in which he said: = 
sight of the damned as a stern enjoyment to the 
blessed. May he not have borrowed his doctrine 


in everything, but no one but a Jesuit can fail to sympathize 
with him in his bereavement through the dastardly machin- 


ations of the Catholic priesthood. The following is from 
the correspondence of the Chicago Znter-Ocean < 


f WASHINGTON, Aug, 14, 1878, 

Gen, Sherman has not gone out into New Mexico, with 
the border troubles on his mind, but has sought novelty and 
the excitement of traveling as a distraction. Within the 
last six months Gen. Sherman has grown old very fast. The: 
attempt to. reduce the army wore upon him more than one 
would suppose it would, but the crushing weight was the 
departure of his favorite son for a European monastery. 
Most people do not know that the General is as much a foe 
to Catholicism as his wife is a friend, and the reason that he 
lives apart from his family—-he in Washington and they in 
St. Louis—is that he will not tolerate the presence of a 
priest under the same roof with him. , 

Mrs. Sherman is the most ardent and active lay worker 
that the pope has in America; she stands high in the coun- 
sels of the Church, both at home and abroad; and her name 
is as familiar in Rome as the name of St. Agatha, although 
she was never there in her life, She is the trustee in this 
country of ‘‘ Peter's pence ”—the offerings of devout Oath- 
olics to the pope’s private treasury—and shortly before he 
died, on the occasion of the anniversary of his pontificate, 
the late Pius IX. sent her a rosary of solid gold, with a 
fragment of ‘‘ the trne cross,” set in the crucifix as a gem.. 
Her house in St. Louis is the home and headquarters of all 
the migatory priests of America, She is admitted to all the 


To this piteous entreaty | confidences of the Church, and bishops and archbishops go 
“ Son, remember | to her for advice, 
good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things: but now he is com- 
Surely this is im- 
moral, heart-hardening doctrine, which teaches the | olics—and while his married life has always been a happs 
oor to think themselves virtuous for their poverty, 
and to think the rich wicked for having a wealthy 
exterior : thus it tends to that déadly social disease, | the General for the Bar, and he was educated at Georgetown 
exasperation of the poor against the richer. Abra- 
ham does not charge the rich man with getting his|and afterwards at the Yale Law School, an institution 
wealth by fraud or violence ; indeed, he lays stress 
barely on the fact that he had his good things in this 
life, and matters ought to be balanced in the other. 
A completely selfish use of wealth is, no doubt, 2| fourteen years, is well read in the whole library of military 
but | history, and can describe in detail all the military opera- 


On the contrary, Gen. Sherman hates a priest with a pro- 
found hatred ; he despises their methods, and curses their 
class a8 the destroyers of his home; but Mrs, Sherman way 
a Catholic before he married her—the Ewings are all Cath, 


one, he has never been able to abide with a priest, and Mrs- 
Sherman has never been able to abide without one. 
Thomas Ewing Sherman, the oldest son, was intended by 


College, a Catholic institution, chosen by Mrs. Sherman, 


chosen by his father. After he graduated at Yale he went 
to his mother’s house in St. Leuis, and entered the law office 
-of Hon, Samuel Reber. The second son Gen, Sherman 
wants to make a soldier of, and the boy, now at the age of 


tions of the war. There are but two sons, and. Mrs. Sher- 
man had fixed her mother’s heart on having one of them for 
the Church. To any suggestion of this he would not listen, 


on the subject would do no good. But while the eldest son 
has had his eyes on his law-books his mother has been in- 
epiring in him an ambition to distinguish himself in the 
priesthood, and not until his conviction was formed and 
his plans decided upon did his father have the slightest sus- 
picion of a change of intentions. When the decision was 
announced to him, Gen. Sherman is said to have groaned 
With sorrow, and he has not since seen his wife or son. 
Before leaving for the monastery in Europe, young Sher- 


“ My father, as you know, is not a Catholic, and there- 
fore the step I am taking seems as startling and as strange to 
him as I have no doubt it does to you, my dear gir. I po 
without his approval, sanction, or consent ; in fact, in di- 
‘rect opposition to his best wishes in my behalf. In con- 
clusion, my dear sir, I have one request to make, and:I 


to whom,you may see fit to show this letter or communicate 
its contents ; it is this: Feeling painfully aware that I have 
grieved my father, I beg my friends and his, one and all, of 
whatever religion ‘they may be, to spare him inquiries or 


-| comments of any sort, for I cannot help feeling that any- 
* The same word is used three times. The change from | thing of the kind would be ill-timed and inappropriate.” . 


I bave seen in the newspapers a story that young Sher- 
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man’s determination to go into a monastery was because of | mortgage, they would have been equal to “ greenbacks ” 
the marriage of his cousin, Miss a to fae a cone now. . 

è onounce this absurd, an 3 ; 5 : 
the a a te Sinn ers to ench others A Mr, Truesdell’s “gr sori DRS.’ a $ now oni SPA with 
would be very romantic, and the Washington gossips have your money and not based on it either. How 1s that for 
accepted it as true, because perhaps they have a precedent | high?” 
in the case of a daughter of Gen. Scott who became a nun, | IfI wanted to borrow money or buy goods, they would cost 
and, it is said, is now an inmate of a convent.in Washing: | twenty-five per cent, with everso good security here. Now 
ton, because her father prevented her marriage with @|if I could issue my own ‘‘greenbacks,” and buy for cash, 
worthless but titled foreigner, who chewed his whiskers ` 
around one of the legations here. Young Sherman’s choice would Inot be nearly twenty-five per cent better off? I write 
was made under his mother’s influence, after she had taught | this to elicit discussion. I by no means think I have mas- 
him to share her infatuation for the Catholic Church. tered the financial problem. I give my present views. 
Who endorses me? ‘‘ What is Money?” 

Mr. Truesdell, is not the object of money to facilitate ex- 
change of producis—to avoid barter ? Was not that neces- 
sity the origin of money? A, B, and C have produce to 
spare ; each wants something the rest have. But in at- 
tempting to exchange, A’s wagon exceeds his wants of 
what the others have to spare. Now, if A sells his wagon 
and gets what he wants, he must either take a great deal 
that he don’t need, a “‘promise to pay” in something he 
does or will need, or keep his wagon and do without what 
B and C have that he needs. He declines the “ promise to 
pay,” without the power to enforce its fulfillment. Now in 
a barbarous age when there was no stability in governments, 
no printing presses, the people naturally adopted the plan 
of using property as a kind of money—property that is 
easily handled, easily kept, and most consistent in value. 

Gold and silver was found to be the best suited for the 
purpose. So A (in the illustration) tells B or © that he 
wants none of their promises to payin ‘‘his’n,” but inti- 
mates that he would take some fiour and bacon, and the 
balance in so many pounds of silver. B agrees to the trade 
and goes around amongst his neighbors and barters for the 
silver. A gets it and feels happy. He resolves to lay it up 
for a rainy day, and barter his perishable stuff to satisfy his 
needs. 

In a few years A needs a wagon himself (the reader 
must draw on his imagination as to the quality of the 
‘wagons ” in those days), but when he prices one he finds 
his money and the other produce he got for his will not buy 
a similar wagon by ten bushels of wheat. To account for 
it he is told, by some, produce is cheaper, by others, wagons 
have “riz,” but A knows better. 

Wagons and produce are more plentiful but worth more 
in silver. ‘‘ The fact is,” says A, ‘‘ that blasted silver has 
done the business.” The new silver mines had made silver 
cheap. A resolves to lay up no more silver. But in a few 
years the government “fixed” the value of gold and silver, 
saying sO many ounces make a ‘‘dollar.” Just what a 
t: dollar ” was no feller could find out, only it was so many 
ounces of gold and silver. The exchangeable value of the 
dollar was determined by the market value of bullion. 
Now, A thought he would have a good thing of it. He 
could afford to lay up gold and silver as its value was 
“fixed” by the government. So he accumulated all he 
could and laid it up. After a while he wanted a new wagon. 
He found a man that gave him nearly as much silver for his 
old one as he had to give for it. He rejoiced in his good 
luck. He had made one good trade he thought. He went 
over to a Wagon shop and priced a new wagon. By calcu- 
lating the amount of bullion and other produce the price of 
the wagon in dollars would buy, A found that some- 
hing had ‘fell or riz.” He was non plussed; wagons and 
the other products were more plentiful than ever, and as 
for silver the price of that was “fixed” and coulda’t 
change. He shut one eye and thought awhile. At last it 
flashed upon him that the size or weight of the gold or ail- 
ver dollar could be fixed, but iis value never. 


Now, Mr. T., is not A’s experience the history of gold 
and silver currency? Have they both not been demonetized 
on account of sudden increase? Why intrinsic value? 
Does the traveler demand or expect a check for his baggage 
of equal intrinsic value to his baggage? Are not govern- 
ment and real estate security better than any railroad cor- 
poration ? 

As the object of money is to facilitate exchange of pro- 
duce, why will not some cheap devise, secured by real 
estate and government answer. Does not such security 
give it all the intrinsic value necessary. But money with- 
out something to measure a dollar by would be a ship with- 
out a rudder, chart, pilot or compass. To measure it by 
property subjects it to fluctuations in purchasing power 
independent of supply of the thing purchased, 

Now, it seems to me the only just way of defining it, is 
by letting so many hours labor represent a dollar. Labor is 
the basis of all property; the measure of all exchange value. 
Why not let it measure the exchange value of the “almighty 
dollar.” Is it not the natural basis of money. Would it 
not demonetize gold and silver and give stability to cur- 
rency. No paper money will ever prosper until gold and 
silver are demonetized. It will partake of their defects. 
The world will worship the golden calf until the gold dol- 
lar is demonetized and the labor dollar replaces it. 

Who are in favor of the labor dollar and people’s cur- 
rency. O. JONES. 
Mineral Springs, Ark. 


The Money Quesion Again, 


As several readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER have requested 
a fuller elucidation of some points touched upon in my pre- 
vious article on the financial problem, and others desire a 
further exposition of my views upon the question, I have 
concluded to pen another brief article upon this all-import- 
ant subject. A correspondent wants to know how it is that 
the banks could not if they would, and would not if they 
could, furnish a sufficient amount of money to carry on all, 
the business of the country with life and vigor. This mat- 
ter is easily explained. It is well known that the National 
Bank law restricts the banks in their issue of currency to 
ninety per cent of their bonds, and the amount of bonds 
held by the banks has never much exceeded $600,000,000, 
Ninety per cent of this sum would be $540,000,000—all 
they could issue on their $600,000,000 of bond, and this ig 
not more than one-fourth of the currency now required to 
revive the business of the nation. But at the present time 
they only hold about one-half of this amount of bonds, 
something over $300,000,000. This reduces the currency of 
the country which they control to $270,000,000, which is 
about one-seventh of the amount in circulation. 

Twelve years ago, when we enjoyed the highest prosper- 
ity ever realized in the history of this country, and not less 
than this sum is now needed to arrest us in our downfall 
course to financial ruin. It is evident, therefore, from these 
facts that the banks could not if they would furnish one- 
fourth of the money or currency necessary to revive the 
business of the country and supply all the channels of 
trade. a 

On the other hand, they would not if they could put the 
amount of money in circulation necessary to run all kinds 
of business with life and vigor. Because the experience of 
the past proves that if the banks were to place such a large 
amount of money in the hands of the people, it would de- 
stroy the profits of their own business. The people would 
then have money of their own, and consequently would not 
be compelled to go to the banks to borrow and pay their 
high rates of interest. It would also reduce the rates of 
interest to low figures. The financial operations of the na- 
tion during the war fully corroborate and demonstrate the 
truth of thése statements, as I am able to prove by the high- 
est authority. Hugh McCullough, who was Secretary of 
the Treasury at the time of the greatest inflation of the cur- 
rency, when about two billions were in circulation, declared 
that it placed plenty of money in the hands of the people, 
which enabled nearly everybody to get out of debt, and that 
it checked. the business of loaning by the banks and capi- 
talists and’ yéduced the rate of interest from ten to three per 
cent. 

Such are the beneficial results to the community at large 
of ‘‘ inflating the currency,” and such practical benefits 
have always been the legitimate fruits of the expansion of 
the currency in all countries where if has been tried. I 
have found no case in the history of any nation where the 
“inflation of the currency ” operated to the injury of the 
people, though it is generally a detriment to the grasping 
cupidity of money-loaners, as if should be, and this is the 
only class of intelligent people who oppose it, if we include 
those who have been deceived and misled by their false ar- 
guments. The money-lenders and avaricious monopolists 
have invented many false theories to hoodwink and blind 
the people, such as “ over-production,” or “inflation,” be- 
ing the cause of our present financial embarrassment, gold 
being “ a standard for values,” the necessity for “a metallic 
basis for our paper currency,” and the necessity of having 
“a redeemable paper currency,” and also the necessity of 
money possessing ‘‘ an intrinsic value,” and the assumption 
that “ gold is the money of the world,” etc. 

All these theories and assumptions are false and unten- 
able. They will none of them bear a moment's investiga- 
tion in the light of history. O. Jones asks, ‘‘ How would 
we know the value of a ‘‘fiat” dollar if it was not for the 
known value of the gold and silver dollar ?” Will friend 
Jones please tell us what the known value of the gold and 
silver dollar is ? or will he point to any two nations in the 
world where they are of the same value ? or will he please 
name any commodity ever offered in the market that is 
more changeable in value than gold and silver, and more 
especially the former ? Gold is not used as money in India 
or China, and cannot be passed as money in either of those 
countries, and many nations have used neither gold nor sgil- 
ver for money. Lycurgus, the Spartan law-giver, used iron 
for money instead of gold and silver ; and if it were neces- 
sary to have a standard for regulating the value of other 
kinds of money, iron would answer a much better purpose 
than either gold or silver, as it is not so fluctuating in 
value. Gold has been known to vary in value 1000 per 
cent in seven years, and 100 per cent in twenty-four hours. 
In Philadelphia during the war it rose 50 per cent one day 
and fell 40 the next. What would be thought of a clock as 
a standard time piece should it be fifty minutes too fast one 
day and forty minutes too slow the next? A down-east 
chap was asked, ‘‘ What is a thermometer?” He replied: 
cA thermometer is a machine for regulating the weather.” 
Gold and silver regulates values exactly as the thermometer 
regulates the weather. All are up one day and down the 
next. It would be as easy to regulate the weather as to reg- 
ulate the value of gold and silver mopey while gold and sil- 
yer are in demand for other purposes, ‘‘The known value 
of the gold and silver dollar” varies in every nation, and 
varies every day in our own nation. They change so often 
in value that no other kind of money and no commodity in 
the market can keep up with their changes. They cannot 
constitute a standard for anything. 

In my previous article the type-setter changed one or two 
of my words so as to obscure the sense (doubtless owing to 
my imperfect chirography). He makes me say, ‘‘An un- 
usual demand for hard money will draw the gold and silver 
out of the hands of the veteran.” It should be ‘‘ avtesan” 
[artisan ?] instead of ‘‘ veteran.” Other mistakes are ob-. 


servabie, which I will not correct. KERSEY GRAVES, 
Richmond, Ind. 


<= 


Money! Money! 


‘Now where is your deep water, Mr. Jones,” triumph- 
antly. exclaims B. Marshall. Don't holler before you get 
out of the woods. With such diversity of opinions and 
practice on the subject for the last thousand years or two, 
I should say ‘‘deep water” is plentiful. Too much floun- 
dering for the stream to be shallow. We may all cross at 
Marshall’s ford, but he must demonstrate that there are no 
snags, whirlpools, quicksands, or deep holes. 

I will give my objections to Mr. Marshall’s system of 
finance. : , 

1, He has nothing to tell what a dollar is. His dol- 
lar has neither depth, height, length, or thickness.. It 
cannot be measured by the square, scales, time, or liquid 
measure. In fact, it is nothing, But an imaginary value 
will be given it by custom. Its value will depend upon the 
volume of currency. Mr. Truesdell would have so many 
ounces of gold or silver to represent it, But that is open 
to the same objections. The value of the dollar will fluctu- 
ate in proportion to the amount of gold and silver in circu- 
lation, I mean its purchasing power will fluctuate. Now 
it seems to me-a dollar represented by so many hours’ labor, 
would not be open to this objection. Its purchasing power 
would vary, it is true, not on account of volume of cur- 
rency, but demand and supply of produce alone. Labor is 
the only true measure of value. Labor tells us the cost of 
products ; labor determines their exchangeable values, and 
labor should represent the representative of property—the 
dollar. I agree with Mr. M. when he says money should 
be made of cheap material and exchangeable for its face 
value in any kind of labor or property, 

Aside from inconvenience, there would be just as much 
sense, justice, and stability in stamping a bushel of wheat 
(quality considered) and calling it a dollar as so many 
ounces of silver or gold. ; 

2. He would have money based on government, and pay off 
government bonds with it direct from government. 

He makes no provision for the masses. Only says for 
government to issue it. Bo the bondholder and those draw- 
ing pay from government would be the only ones benefited 
by his money. direct, Money based on government, makes 
the money-holder (whose influence ls most potent) interested 
in ‘strongly supporting his government, though it be as 
despotic as Russia or as corrupt as Spain or Mexico, 
Money based on individual security, government only fur- 
nishing a universal stamp, regulating the issue and making 
it a legal tender, gives strong probabilities that with the 
destruction of government, money would be good when a 
new government went into operation. Ail the government 
would have to do to get money wonld be to tax the people. 
And that is the only way government should ever get 
money. 

I would have the volume of currency limited only by 
demand, and good security. Then it would always com- 
mand some interest and the people would be willing to 
exchange produce for it. With government to issue money 
ad libitum, there is such temptation to corruption and 
extravagance that there is danger of too much redundancy 
of currency, and although it may be a legal tender for all 
debts, the people will quit crediting and receiving it for 
produce and return to barter, or every body wili be buyers 
and there will be few producers; consequently produce 
will rise in price in proportion to lack of production. And 
lack of production would be in proportion to over issue. 

I would have the currency redeemable, at least, to the 
government. This to provide against waste of security. 
No one should be allowed to keep money in circulation 
when its security is in danger or has depreciated below 
value of currency issued upon it. 

If the Southern Confederacy, ‘‘so called,” had issued this 
kind of money and paid as she went, it would have greatly 
prolonged the war, if not secured her independence. 

If the North had done so, it would have economized ex- 
penses, and the burden of the expense being felt by the peo- 
ple as the war progressed (instead of now and years to 
come); she might have halted in her mad career to crush 
out self-government. | 

I will give my objections to Mr, Truesdell’s currency 
(gold and silver). i 

1, It costs government too much to get it, 

9, Tt stimulates an increase of non-producers of the essen- 
tials of life. 

3. It gives the gold digger a premium over the potato 
digger—the most useful of the two. 

4, It Ïe too scarce. ; 

5. It is inconvenient to handle. 

8. It wears out, becomes below full weight, and is hard to 
replace. 

Y, It is easily counterfeited (L mean the stamp), which 
compels the government to keep the price of bullion suffi- 
ciently near the value of coined money to avoid that. 

8 It is the relic of a barbarous age kept up in a professed 
enlightened one. 

Of course if the Southern Confederacy had issued gold 
and silver in like weight to the rest of the world, it would 
have been as good as the rest of the world’s now. And had 
her “‘gréybacks” been an individual affair, similar.to a 


———_—_ 2 eo 


A CABLE dispatch from Rome gives the particulars of a 
conflict near Leghorn of a fanatical sect, led by one called 
“David the Saint,” with the civil authorities, resulting in 
the death of David, who represented himself as Christ come 
again. He had chosen twelve apostles, and drawn some 
2,000 or 8,000 people together, who were well armed, On the 
morning of the 18th he started out, followed by his adher- 
ents, with what intention isnot known, When met by the 
police and ordered to disperse, ‘‘ David the Saint ” com- 
manded his followers to strike. After a second warning, 
the police opened fire, killing the leader instantly, when the 
rest dispersed. . 
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Communications. 


LETTERS OF REGRET ADDRESSED TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE CONVENTION. 


34 Dey ST., N. Y., Aug. 23, 1878. 

H. L. GREEN, Esq., Dear Sir: It is with great regret that 
I give up my plan of going to greet you and the họst of 
Freethought veterans you have called to that delightful 
spot, Watkins.. My chief clerk prolonged his vacation un- 
expectedly, and makes it imperative that I stay here. I 
may congratulate you and the meeting that I am not needed 
at Watkins in any capacity save as a spectator, and doubt- 
less you have enough of them also. It is a great privation 
that I cannot be there to listen to the entertaining and in- 
structive words of eloquence as they fall from the lips of 
such staunch old soldiers as Seaver, Mendum, Bennett. 
Henderson, Colby, and others. Iam nothing if not critical 
you know, and I may say here that I have been reading 
very recently a copy of the proceedings at the great Faneuil 
Hall meeting, which met to consider Heywood’s case, con- 
taining one remarkable speech and one remarkable letter, 
the former that of Thaddeus B. Wakeman, and the latter by 
Theron C. Leland. 

I have also recently read the noble address of the former 
before the last meeting of the Free Religious Association, 
and as I read those speeches and letters I said to myself as I 
now say to you, that here, if never before, the Freethought 
party have leaders worthy of them, with the sagacity and 
the strength of character to combine the forces of Free- 
thought in one grand power and throw it into the scale 
in favor of justice, freedom, and universal progress. I 
congratulate your meeting that these men are with you. I 
‘trust that you will not part without some practical outcome 
to all your deliberations and some arrangement for another 
‘camp-meeting another year, when I may meet and take by 
the hand hundreds and thousands of those who are with 
you to-day. In great haste, yours fraternally, 

Asa K. BUTTS. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1878. 
H. L. GREEN, ESQ.: I bear the Liberal convention will 
‘be opened to-morrow, and I cannot be present. I then wish 
to receive the printed speeches, for I see in THE TRUTH 
Snermr that they will be given in print. I make so free as to 
call on your honor to be so kind and send me one copy and 
‘also one to Mr. L. Kingma, corner Clinton and Cedar 
streets, Buffalo. Please send postal card before to tell me 
~what the price will be, and then we will send the cash for it. 

Yours respectfully, Gro, SMITE. 


8 PORTLAND ST., Boston, Mass., Aug. 19, 1878. 
Mr. H. L. Green, Dear Sir; I told you once that if I 
conid do anything to add to the attractiveness and success 
of your convention, you had only to command me and I 
should be with you and at your service. But your enthu- 
siasm has infected so many, and so many silver tongues 
‘withal, has drawn such a splendid host of thinkers and 
speakers together that Iam sure I could but occupy time 
and space that could be better filled by others, and hence I 
think I can serve you best by remaining at home. But my 
soul gives three cheers for the success of your convention. 
You have my sincere wishes for its completeness in every 
good thing. Out of the feast of reason before you I trust 
that hungry humanity shall be enabled to obtain one good 
‘square meal of common sense, and that the old sawdust 
pudding of theology may be thrown to the dogs for physic. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES ELLIS. 


Vincennes, IND., August 20, 1878. 
-© H, L. Green, Esq., Dear Sirs We have observed the card 
«i W. E. Copeland, as published in the T. S., and presum- 
ing that after the expiration of his proposed two months’ 
stay in the East, he will probably return ‘to Lincoln, Neb., 
and that this point would not be out of his way; we desire 
to know when and at what price he can favor us with a 
lecture. We wish to be economical, and therefore seek to 
‘take advantage of the travels of speakers. 
Very respectfully yours, O. F. BAKER, 
Secretary Vincennes Liberal League, 


ON BOARD STEAMSHIP GREAT 
REPUBLIC, Orr ASTORIA, ORE- 
GON, August 10, 1878. 

H. L. GREEN, Dear Sir: I regret very much that busi- 
mess engagements will prevent me from being present at the 
‘Watkins Glen meeting. I intended being present but was 
called tothe Pacific coast on business. I am now on my 
‘way east, but will probably be detained on the way so that I 
cannot be with you. Although absent in body I am present 
in spirit, and if ‘‘spiritual” comfort can do you any good 
you have my hearty co-operation. I know I shall miss a 
t: feast of reason and flow of soul,” for the Watkins meeting 
will be composed of a phalanx of the grandest spirits that 
tread this planet. I hope however, to be present at the next 
meeting of the National Liberal League in October, wherever 
it may be held, I provided myself with a good supply of 
extra copies of The Index, TRUTH SEEKERS, tracts, etc., 
when I left home, and distributed them freely in the cars, 
hotels, ticket offices, etc., etc. 

I find a great many Liberals in the West, but they do not 
seem to appreciate the necessity of organization. When I 
explain the aims and objects of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation, they generally reply, ‘‘ They shall never do that,” 
but at the same time do not seem to appreciate the necessity 
of preventing them from “ doing that.” 

Had not the nature of my business prevented, I should 
have stoppad at several cities, lectured, and attempted to 
establish Leagues, but as my time was not my own, I could 
not do so. (I went to Oregon to arrest a criminal, and 
having done so Iam now on my return trip.) If official 
business does not prevent, I may still be at Watkins but if 
wot, greet the brethren in my name. 

Go on, brother Green, you are doing a noble work. May 
deagues increase, light be diffused, knowledge spread, 
ignorance be dispelled, prejudice uprooted, bigotry disarmed, 
and universal love aud fraternity rule supreme throughout 
the land. Yours for the true, beautiful, and good, 

HARRY Hoover. 


f Boston, July 12, 1878. 

H. L. Green, Esq., Cor. Sec’y: Your cordial request 
that I join in attendance at the forthcoming Convention of 
‘Freethinkers, to be held at Watkins, N, Y., next August, 
is before me, and I highly appreciate the feeling that 
prompted it, which is evidently none other than that spirit 
of harmonious unity so necessary at all times for the success 
of any effort toward the advancement or defense of the 


national right to freedom of thought, liberty of speech, and 
the possession of an untrammeled press. 

Business engagements will prevent my attending the Cou- 
vention of which you speak, but I return my sincere thanks 
to you and to the body yr represent, for the invitation to 
make one of your number, so kindly extended; and in de- 
fault of my bodily presence, permit me to forward you the 
inclosed sum as an earnest of my warm interest in the ob- 
jects for the discussion of the best means of promoting 
which the Convention is to assemble, 


Fraternally yours, LUTHER COLBY. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 20, 1878. 

Mr. H. L. GREEN, Dear Sir: Referring to your address 
directed to the First, Annual Congress of the National Lib- 
eral League, convened at Rochester, N. Y., October 26, 27, 
and 29, 1877, we wish again to turn the attention of the 
Liberals who assemble in Watkins, N. Y., to the principles 
and demands of the ‘‘ North American Union of Radicals,” 
believing them to be of the greatest importance for the 
development of Freethought and liberty. We request you 
to be so kind as to distribute the pamphlets (copies of our 
platform and of a paper read by Mr. Doerflinger) which we 
send you with this letter, to the partakers in the Watkins 
Convention and to bring the questions treated of in these 
pamphlets to public discussion. 

Being of the opinion that developments growing out of 
our partially undemocratic institutions are threatening our 
republic with dangers as great and as imminent as those 
arising from the bigotry of zealots, we hope that the Na- 
tional Liberal League will continue the work of expansion 
commenced at the Rochester Convention, by taking into 
the scope of its noble work the removal of aii the barriers still 
obstructing the road to true equality and the true self-gov- 
ernment of a self-acting people, who are now sovereign only 
at the moment of casting the ballot and at all other times 
the powerless servants of their so-called representatives, 

We greet your convention as an important means for the 
progress of general liberty and as a meeting of fellow think- 
ers with whom we are joined by the feeling of the most 
friendly sympatkies. 

Wishing the Convention good success and much glory, we 
are the Executive Committee ofthe N, A. Union of Radi- 
cals. C. H. Borps, Secretary. 


POPLAR, OHIO, Aug. 22, 1878. 

BROTHER GREEN, Dear Sir; This pleasant Thursday 
morning I am at home sitting under my own grape vine with 
my old woman, and all the priests, pagans, cannibals, hyp- 
ocrites, devils, hells, and godly Comstocks in this Christian 
land have not the power to make me afraid. Though I 
cannot be with you in person at your Convention, yet in 
spirit and mentally I am one among you, and nothing but 
funds—in want thereof—keeps me at home, and a greater 
cross J never suffered. I am in good health, all except my 
lower limbs. I can travel on the railroads in comfort, and 
am and have been engaged for a few weeks in getting Ben- 
nett’s books and scattering the gospel of genuine salvation 
among the blind, ignorant, superstitious and ‘‘ reverend ” 
pagans of this mental wilderness, 

On a steamboat on Lake Erie last week I was tureatened 
with arrest by the Captain of the boat for selling Paine’s 
‘‘Age of Reason.” But the ignorant hooting owl did not 
frighten me. My God! what godliness there is yet in the 
ani 

There will be a man in the Convention from Wyandotte 
county, Ohio—ten miles from me—by the name of Dr. E. 
Moyer, whom I hope you will ft acquainted with. He is 
a brave soldier in our army, and he and Bro. Bennett are, I 
think, acquainted. I know you are full of business, and 
will not trouble you with a lengthy epistle, but want to 
make a suggestion: 

Almost every society, league, and convention in the land 
have, possess, and wear some badge or embiem as a sign of 
their order, by which they are known to strangers, friends, 
and brothers. Even the editors and publishers of news- 
papers in Ohio wear each a badge, and thus strangers can 
meet in their travels, in hotels, steamboats, and on trains, 
social and friendly. Now, thinks I to myself, 1 am sure 
no greater field is open in the land for an increase of frater- 
nal feeling than that every free-thinking Liberal, every man 
and woman in the country who is not content to eat “skim 
milk on earth for the sake of getting butter in the skies,” 
would put on a delicate little signal of their liberty and free- 
dom and wear it always when among strangers. I am 
acquainted with Dr. Monroe by reputation, but we might 
travel on a train a thousand miles and remain strangers. 
Now, my dear sir, I wish a committee could be appointed 
io select some modest little sign by which all Liberals may 
become known to each other in traveling on the highways 
of our free Zion. Narrow tricolored silk ribbon, in the 
form of a rose, with a pearl button in the center, worn by 
all the friends of progress and humanity, would not only be 
an ornament and jewel, but would also be a magnet of glory 
all over our wideextended land of agitated humanity. 
Only a suggestion. What do you think of it? IfI have 
any friends in the Convention, I love them, but I hate my 
enemies. Fraternally thine, D. TUTILE. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1878. 

H. L. GREEN, Esq., Dear Sir: Mr. Jos. McDonough, the 
bearer of this note, is the President of our Association. He 
has been appointed aS our representative at the Watkins 
Convention, and Iam proud to have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing him to you. 

I am really sorry for not being able to attend the Conven- 
tion, particularly as I am so anxious to see you. However, 
I trust I shall have that pleasure yet. 

Mr. McDonough will give you every information in rela- 
tion to our struggles, etc., in the Cause, and also why it is 
that I am unable to attend. Yours most truly, 

Tuomas DUGAN. 


CHESTER Co., PA., Aug. 19, 1878. 

H. L. Green, Dear Sir: If it were possible, I would be 
ratified to throw my weight, physically, into the Watkins 
Jonvention. Butas that is not possible, permit a Liberal 
and Spiritualist to record his testimony in favor of free 
thought, free speech and a free Constitution, or such a con- 
struction of our good eld Constitution as wili not allow any 
sect, party, or denomination any preferences above others. 
Of all the questions that can agitate your august assembly, I 
feel that the “ God in the Constitution ” is paramount to any 
other. Have not the Evangelical Alliances andthe Y. M. 
C. A.’s declared that they will not leave a stone unturned 


until this Government is placed on a Christian basis? That 


is, recognize the Bible as the supreme law of the land, and 
. Jesus Christ the ruler of the nation. Jesus having failed to 
' rule a nation while living, now that he is dead the priest- 


hood would incur the possibility of deluging the country 


| with innocent blood to give him a kingdom on earth. But: 


the clergy is the recognized mouthpiece of the Christian 
God ; hence it is the clearest presumption that all efforts £0 
Christianize the Constitution will result whether intended or 
not in placing the American clergy at the head of the Gov- 
ernment. Under such conditions, no Liberal could possibly 
live without sacrificing his dignity and manhood. It would 
be a plunge into the dark days of the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries, when Europe, under priestly monarchies, labored to 
stamp out the Liberals and the promoters of science by the 
free use of the fagot, rack, and the dungeon. 
Respectfully, W. I. Harvey. 


THE WATKINS CONVENTION. 
MONEY REQUIRED TO PAY THE EXPENSES. 


The expenses of the Watkins Convention were four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, of which two hundred and forty-two 
dollars and fifty-one cents have been paid, leaving unpaid 
Dia of two hundred and seven dollars and forty-nine 
cents. 

I urgently request every Liberal who reads this announce- 
ment to at once forward me any amount he or she may 
choose to assist me in ‘paying the unpaid expenses above 
mentioned. If more than $207.49 shall be paid in I will 
put the balance into the hands of the Treasurer of the New 
York Freethinkers’ Association, 


Every contributor will please name the Liberal paper he 
or she may desire to have their contribution acknowledged 
in, H. L. Green. 
Salamanca, N. Y., Aug 29, 1878. Cor. Sec. N. Y. F. A. 

P. §.—As a Committee of Arrangements has been 
appointed for the next annual convention I hope the 
arrangements will be much better than I was able to make 
them this year. 

fIn behalf of Mr, Green we would say he worked ardu- 
ously and faithfully to get up and arrange for the Watkins 
Convention and is deserving of much credit, The same 
may also be said of Mr. Gardner C. Hebberd of Watkins, 
who worked faithfully in aiding Mr. Green. These gentle- 
men contracted more indebtedness than the money received 
could possibly meet. Generous hearted Liberals will act a 
noble part in assisting in removing the indebtedness, We 
hope prompt action will be taken.—Ep. T. 8.] 


NEW YORK STATE FREETHINKERS'’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 
WORK TO BE DONE. 


At the Watkins Convention the Freethinkers’ Association 
of Central and Western New York was extended over the 
whole State, and the name changed to ‘‘ The New York 
State Freethinkers’ Association.” The Convention author- 
ized me to appoint Vice-Presidents for the counties where 
none have already been appoipted, and to fill vacancies 
where there are resignations, I therefore desire the friends 
in the counties where no Vice-President has been appointed 
to send me the name of the most earnest, active Liberal to 
be found, and I will appoint him. Then I request each 
Vice-President already appointed, who for any reason is not 
prepared to go to work at once for our cause, to send in his 
resignation, that I may appoint a working man in his place, 

By our articles of association it is the duty of each Vice- 
President to appoint two other Liberals of his county to act 
with him, the three to constitute a Freethought County 
Committee; and I desire that to be done immediately, where 


it has not already been done, 

I am resolved that during the next year there shall be 
some good work done for our cause in the State of New 
York—more than has ever been done before in any State of 
the Union. 

Friends of Freethought of the State of New York, is it 
too much to ask of you that during the year we shall have 
one large meeting in every county of the State? That must 
be done, and I hope in many counties many more than one 
meeting. ` 

But the very first thing to do is to get an active, energetic 
county committee appointed, as above stated; and the first 
work of that. committee should be to increase the circulation 
of the Liberal papers. You will find that few Liberals will 
do much for our cause who are not inspired by reading the 
Liberal papers. 

As to membership, we now have but two hundred and 
nineteen members. We should increase that number to 
one thousand before ihe expiration of sixty days. The mem- 
bership fee is but tewenty-jive cents, and any one can become 
amember by paying that amount, and sending me his or 
her name, wherever he or she may reside. 

I have just written to Dr. Bennett to prepare some pretty 
certificates of membership, large enough to be framed, one 
of which I will send to each of the present members, g0 soon 
as they are printed, and to new members so soon as I re- 
ceive their names. So you will get a fine certificate of mem- 
bership of the New York Freethinkers’ Association for the 
small sum of twenty-five cents, and put your name where it 
will tell in behalf of our principles, and the small member- 
ship fee will help on the cause. Reader, send in your name 
and get all your Liberal friends to send in theirs, 

And I request Freethinkers everywhere to write me the 
state of our cause in their vicinity and give me such advice 
as shall suggest itself to them. Let us all now go to work 
in good earnest for the next year and bring into our ranks 
all schools of Freetbinkers, and make the Freethinkers 
Association of the "Empire State” the * empire ” Free- 
thought Association of the world. H. L. GREEN, 

Corresponding Sec’y. 

P. 8.—Liberal papers are requested to copy this commu- 
nication from THE TRUTH SEEKER, and save me the trouble 
of sending a copy to each. And T desire also to request 
friends writing to me to inclose a postage stano if they 


desire a reply. L. G, 
— 


Not Papias, nor Pappius, but John Pappus. 

The following statement, from " The Worlds Sages,’ 
needs correction : 

“ Papias, the Christian Father, informs us as to the man- 
ner of that selection [of the sacred books] at the Council of 
Nice, a. D. 325, in the following words: ‘This was done by 
placing all the buoks under a Communion table, and upon 
the prayers of the Council the inspired books jumped upon 
| the table, while the false ones remained under.’ ” 

This is borrowed from the “‘ Inquirer’s Text-Book,” where 
the name is not Papias (who died at least 150 years before 
the Council of Nice), but Pappius. But the Author of the 
tt Text-Book ” borrowed his statement from Taylor's “ Die- 
gesis” (p. 482), where the name is not Pappius, but Pappus. 

Now Pappus is the right name, but he made no such 


i 
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statement about the Council of Nice. John Pappus wasa have decided to publish the speeches, ete., of the meeting, | when it interferes ʻo prevent the practice of anything agreed 
German theologian, born 1549, died 1610, who found an; There is much that 1 would like to order—“ The Cham- | upon by those two individuais as touching themselves alone. 


anonymous Greek manuscript of the 9th century, 
which he extracted the following: 


“ The Council made manifest the canonical and the apoc- 
ryphal books in the following manner: Laying them down 


from 


by the side of the divine table in the house of God, they į 


prayed, beseeching the Lord that the divinely-inspired 
books might be found on the table and the spurious under- 


pions ” for one 
me. 


Fraternally yours, J. Z. HOFFER. 


Omro, Wis., Aug. 21, 1878. 
D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: Please send me something that 


I 


—but must forego until money gets easier with ; 


{ 


Mr. Lyman says : “ Does mental freedom lead to such a 
position as that, together with a free circulation of obscene 
matter, free rum, and the same freedom to do wrong as to‘ 
do right?” ‘‘ Mental freedom” does not lead to such a 
‘conclusion, as we have said above, As tothe circulation of 


would be appropriate for burial service—a form for burial. | obscene literature, there can be but one consideration of 
, appropriate lecture, etc.; you know what I want best. 
i had occasion on Sunday to officiate at the funeral of a lady 


Sufficient importance to puzzle the individualist for a mọ- 
;ment. Did obscene matter reach none but adults there 


neath, and this took place” (Fabricius Bib. Grek iz P- | of Liberal views whose friends did not want a minister to! would be but one answer to the above question, and that an 


198). 
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Letters from Friends. 


send her to hell; so they called on me, and I did the best I 


| could under the circumstances. I never heard of anything 


that created more of an excitement, for a small thing, than 
that has. It is an awful thing to bury the dead without 
the aid of the clergy! We are making it warm for them 
here, and, I think, are selling just as many drugs as ever, by 


238 SECOND ST., MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 27, 1878. 
Mr. D. M, BENNETT: Yellow fever is here with all the 
tale of horror that word can express. Every Christian or- 
ganization is making appeals to the North for relief—all 
societies, secret or otherwise. Can you not ask, through 
your paper, tor the Liberals throughout the country to do 
the same ? 
fering condition, with their sick and dead, who are unable 
to assist themselves in any way. Any contributions sent to 
me, I will see that it is given where it most is needed to 
relieve destitution. Cordially yours, 
Mary J. HOLMES, 
[This is a very sensible and timely suggestion. We hope 
all Liberals who feel able will send funds to this good sister 
for the relief of our suffering friends jn the South. We 
guarantee that every dollar consigned ‘Mrs. Holmes will 
be judiciously and honestly used.—Epb. 'T. §.] 


West Hanover, Mass., Aug. 25, 1878. 

D. M. Beynurr, Dear Sir: I. believe you are doing a 
great work. I hope you will succeed in having the Comstock 
law repealed or modified, but I believe in repeal. It is not 
safe to put power in the hands of such men we find every- 
where. My next-door neighbor says I ought to be shut upfor 
wearing the reform dress; another says 1 ought to be shut up 
for advocating some kind of social reform, so you see it is 
dangerous to reformers to put power in the hands of men. 
Yours for truth and progress, Mary A. PETERSON, ` 


Proviprencg, R. I., August 80, 1878. 
Mr. BENNETT, Dear Sir: We are very sorry to hear of 
your arrest. I hope you will come out as victorious as 
before. We enjoy the perusal of your paper exceedingly. 
Your blows at Comstock, and your strokes against old 
theology are extremely interesting. We hope that prison 
walls cannot hold you, and would be glad to add to your 
defense fund, but fortune has used us mercilessly, and al) we 
can get must go to pay our creditors. Once we had quite 
alittle property but we have been defrauded until it ig 

gone, Yours for the truth, E. W. Kenyon, 


OAKVILLE, PA., Aug. 30, 1878, 
FRIEND Bunnetr: I pledge my name for $5 to the De- 
fense Fund for yourself, Mr. Bell, and Miss Tilton. 
: Yours in sympathy, IsranL BETZ. 


Spring DALE, Iowa, Aug. 25, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Having never seen anything 
in your paper from this place, I venture to write. 

We Liberals are greatly in the minority here. Methodists 
and Quakers are thick, so you see that we are sneered at and 
misused by those ‘‘ meek and lowly followers of the Lamb,” 
in the good old orthodox pay. 

Mr. O. A. Phelps, from Pekin, Illinois, delivered three 
lectures here about two weeks ago. The first one was 
listened to very respectfully. On commencing the second, 
an attempt was made to break up the meeting—which was 
held on the street—by yelling, hissing, and calling Mr. P. 
a d——d liar and other Christian epithets. He was ordered 
off the porch on which he was speaking, and immediately 
took position, as he said, on God Almighty's footstool. 
Quiet was restored by the constable asserting that he would 
put the first man that disturbed the speaker again under 
arrest. The next night he was not molested. 

Mr. Phelps is now in Cedar. Rapids, He is a new lecturer 
in the Liberal ranks, but has had a long experience as a 
public speaker, having been educated for the law. 

His discourses are logical and right to the point ; as an 
orator he has few equals. He is very anxious to work in 
the cause of Liberalism. I sincerely hope that he may 
meet with the success his ability so richly deserves. 

Yours truly. J. W. Topp. 


CEDAR Fass, Iowa, Aug. 23, 1878. 

Eprror TRUTH SEEKER: When I commenced circulating 
the petition I was in favor of modifying the Comstock laws, 
but now I am for repealing them wholly and totally. I go 
further than O. Jones, of Mineral Springs, Ark., in THE 
TRUTH Sexxur of Aug. 17th. I would not have abortion 
prevented’ or punished by law, for that is no more a crime 
in a Woman than prevention isin a man (see Gen, xxxviii, 
9,10). Onan, in that case, in my opinion, did nothing 
wrong in destroying the line of life; neither does a woman 
do wrong by producing abortion, except by injuring her 
own health. I cannot help smiling at Messrs. Abbot's, 
Ingergoll’s, and Underwood’s ideas of suppressing obsceni- 
ty. Do these gentlemen know that the Christians call their 
speethes and writings too obscene to be tolerated by Chris- 
tians, and that nothing would give the Christians greater 
pleasure than to see all three of them in prison? Bro. Ben- 
nett, send out your petitions for repeal, and let Abbot send 
his for modifying, the Comstock laws. 

Please send THE TRUTH SEEKER to the Public Reading 
Room at Cedar Falls, and I will pay for it until I order i: 
stopped. Yours, ete., M. W. St. JOHN. 


There are many Liberal families here in a suf- ' 


close attention to business. Respectfully. 
i M. D. MORRIS. 
STOCKTON, ČAL., Aug. 19, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Please find money order for 
five dollars. Very busy times just now in the midst of a 
great harvest; no time, myself or friends, to give to books; 
but doubtless after harvest book-harvest will begin. I have, 
however, perused ‘‘ The Champions” enough to be able to 
say that the title of the book is well-taken, and that 
the subject matter does the title full justice; and if every 
Liberal should purchase it, they would all be amply reward- 
ed by its possession and perusal, and at the same time be 
instrumental in rewarding you for your labor and expense 
in its publication; for the laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
t The Champions of the Church” is worth, as a publica- 
tion, aside from its value as a Liberal compilation of facts 
in a manner and of a class never before so ably (if at all) or 
so cheaply published, double the price you ask for it. [ 
have received two copies, Are you going to issue in book 
form the articles published in THE TRUTH SEEKER on As- 
tronomy? I should like them very much. 
Truly yours, W. F. FREEMAN. 


i 
l 


GIRARD, KAN., Aug. 27, 1878. 

Bro. BENNETT : Inclosed find post-office order for $2, 
please pass to my credit. Ihave been rather slow. Please 

ardon, J intend to do better inthe future. THE TRUTH 
Barxan comes to hand regularly every week loaded down 
with rich lore. Your stand in reference to Tony, Abbot 
& Co. agrees with us all out here. Mr. Frothingham’s 
letter, explaining the position of F. E. Abbot, is not satis- 
factory. Success to you, Bro. Bennett. 


Respectfully, A. M. SIDWELL. 


East Saginaw, Mion., Aug. 27, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir; Inclosed please find post- 
office order for $3. My subscription ran out last May. 
Accept my thanks for not discontinuing it at that time, and 
j in the future I will try and be more prompt. THE TRUTH 
BEEKER I would not like to be without. The bold, out- 
spoken truth contained in its numbers do good battle for 
social and religious liberty, and cannot but wield a mighty 
influence for the advancement of humanity and a terror to 
Comstockism, bigotry, and fanaticism. Hoping the time 
may soon come when modera inquisitions and Comstockism, 
with all their would-be terrors and persecutions on account 
of religious belief, may give place to a more benign feeling, 
and that you and others who have labored in the cause of 
truth may be crowned with the glory due for having Jabored 
earnestly and faithfully, even though persecuted grievously, 

I am yours fraternally, H. W. Boots, M.D. 


DansvILLE, MICH., August 28, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: It isan old saying that fortune favors the 
brave, but be that as it may, I have succeeded in obtaining 
another fifty cents for you to apply on THE TRUTH SEEKER 
and am in hopes that I shall be able to keep you paid as 
long as I remain on terra firma, for the reason that I don’t 
know how to do without it. You will please find inclosed 
post-office order for one dollar. Give me credit for fifty 
cents, and send THE TRUTH SEEKER to R. Holt, this office, 
for three months, The speech of T., B. Wakeman in the 
city of Boston was a noble effort for the Liberal cause; and 
the legal portion of his speech was grand, and should 
operate as an eye-opener to the members of the Supreme 
Court. Any other view of the unconstitutionality of the so- 
called Comstock laws as construed by Mr. Wakeman would 
be, it seems to me, very erroneous. But religious bias has got 
to have more or less to door say in all the legal opinions 
now-a-days. and thus the necessity of renewed effort on the 
part of Liberals in orderto keep their necks out of the 
noose of the orthodox power. Yours for the entire repeal 
of the Comstock laws, E. J. Sorta. 


LoūIsIANA, Missounz, August 25, 1878. 

EDITOR oF THE TRUTH SEEKER: Aslam a truth seeker 
too, I am inclined to subscribe to your truth seeking weekly 
journal, if you would be kindly towards me, and permit me 
to write once in a while for your paper. It does me good to 
throw my sarcasm, my irony, and my raillery on those men- 
dacious biblio-sympathizers and venders of holy water, who 
claim to know more about heaven than the best astronomer 
in the world. 

For myself, as Lama disciple of Baron d’Holbach, that 
is, a pantheist, I do not pretend that Ishall ramble eter- 
nally in heaven, or roast in the bottomless pit; for after the 
last vibration of my heart’s pendulum, I know Positively 
that my individual self shall be forever annthilated and con- 
founded into millions of atoms who will serve to build up 
new generations, ad infinitum, without end. If you accede 
to my proposition, send THE TRUTH SEEKER to me, and 
shortly after, I’li send you the amount of its price. Your 
adherent and applauder, sincerely and earnestly, — 

P. A. BOUDINIER. 


. FLORENCE, Iowa, Aug. 27, 1878. 
Bro, BENNETT : It strikes me that your correspondents, 
; Mr. Charles Lyman and Mr. A. P. Bradt, entirely mis- 


understand the position of Seward Mitchell and H. C.i 
COLUMBIA, PA., Aug. 21, 1878. | Wright, whom tbey anole. i ' 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed please find three dol-| I take it that Mr. Wright and Mr. Mitchell mean only this: 
lars, for which credit me on account of TRUTH SEEKER. | Neither the individual nor the State can rightly prescribe 
This should have been met sooner, as I was frequently re-| what shall be the belief or practice of the individual in 
minded of it, but the times, scarcity of money, and having | regard to Aimself, or of the individuals in all matters touch- 
go much pressing have been the causes of delay. I had | ing themselves alone. Do your correspondents suppose that 
entertained the Lope until within a few days that I would | Henry C. Wright beld the belief that neither the individual 
be able to meet you at Watkins, but had, for the same rea- inor the State had any right to prevent a direct crime—no 
son, to give up that much-coveted pleasure; nevertheless I‘ right to prevent the practice of murder, for instance ? 
wish those of you who can go the pleasure resulting from Certainly no one supposes that the State would be guilty of 
meeting kindred spirits; that harmony may prevail, and ‘a “flagrant wrong” should it prevent two individuals from 
that our great expectations may be more than realized from - ‘agreeing together” to commit the crime .of murder or 
this meeting. fo, in view of my disappointment, r may | argon, or in restraining them after the commission of such 
put me down for a copy of the proceedings, as 1 see you crime ; but it certainly is guilty of such “flagrant wrong”. 


emphatic affirmative. But children are the wards of the 
State, and the State is bound to provide for them, physi- 
| cally, mentally, and morally, when their parents fail to do 
so : physically, when parents fail to give their children 
i sufficient food, clothing, and shelter ; mentally, when they 
do not give them the opportunity to partake of the blessings 
of the common school, freely provided by the State for all; 
and morally, when the parents are training those under 
their care to lead vicious lives, as many parents do, espe- 
cially in the great cities, where children are educated to 
become thieves, pickpockets, ete. : 

But all this can be accomplished without any infringe- 
ment on personal liberty. But any surveillance over the mails 
is such an infringement, and no specious sophism or skill- 
tul juggling with words can make it anything else. As to 
t free rum,” that is another question; but it can be settled 
upon the same principles. ‘‘ The same frecdom to do right 
as to do wrong ”—what fault have you to find with that? 
How can there be freedom to do right if there is no freedom 
to do wrong? What is there that is immoral in that? What. 
is the counterpart of this? The freedom to suffer the conse- 
‘quences of our acts, right or wrong. 

Certainly, Mr. Bradt, the State is bound to protect you in 
the peaceful occupation of your own dwelling, the fruits of 
your own labor, and so also is she bound to protect your 
neighbor, Mr. Smith, should he wish to purchase a glass of 
rum of your other neighbor, Mr. Brown, and to protect Mr. 
Brown in that sale. Should Mr. Brown and Mr, Smith con- 
spire to compel you to swallow that rum, then they have 
forfeited their right to protection by the State in the sale of 
that glass, and you can rightfully appeal to the government 
for succor. I write this as a total-abstinence man; and if 
there is any flaw in the argument, or in these premises, I 
shall be thankful to whoever will point it out. 

E. C. WALERR, 


` Osage, KAN., Aug. 27, 1878. 

D. M. BenneTT, Dear Sir; Inclosed find postal order 
for $1, payment for THE TRUTH SEEKER as far as it goes. 
My time expired Aug. 17th, and have received one number 
since. Am ashamed not to send a year’s subscription, but 
if I have the paper at all it must be paid for in driblets. 
This crushing load, poverty, weighs me down, and ‘it is no 
consolation to know that millions bear me company, 

Of all the Liberal papers my preference is THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, though I would like them all. I hope the seeds 
of dissention are about all sown, and hope the right kind of 
drought will follow to prevént germination. I algo desire 
that Bro. Frothingham should not ‘‘ put his foot in it.” 

The superstition that theological dogmas has fastened 
upon our fellows, though immensely weakened, is fearful 
in its effects upon human character and happiness; and the 
most hopeful sign of the times, to me, is the uprising of the 
masses politically—a complete breaking away from party, 
and manifesting a conviction that the sciences of finance and 
government have been stationary while everything else hag 
made grand strides forward. f 

And when once the masses have thrown off old political 
dogmas that belong to other generations in the past, and 
begin to reap the advantages of legislation in character and 
keeping with the present age it will become easier to sur- 
mount their religious prejudices, bigotry, and superstition, 
Such legislation will never be had until lawyers are a meager 
minority in all legislative bodies. It is a question if the 
priesthood were ever a greater danger to human progress 
than is the legal fraternity to-day. Many lawyers as well as 
priests are good men, but no legislation will ever be ob- 
tained from them that does not leave the people in a state 
of utter dependence, of abject slavery, and the lawyers will 
direct their serfs with the money power. When the people 
shall have secured such legislation as will make the legal 
profession dispensable, the labor of placing the priesthood in 
the same category will be a short and easy one, 

The State that leads in repealing all laws for the collec- 
tion of debts will contain the most honest people, even if it 
were Rhode Island. This is only designed to show you how 
radical some Liberals are in Kansas. - 

Yours in all things, H. 8. R. J. 
Brecon, Wares, G. B., Aug. 18, 1878, 

Mr. Bennett: Owing to the selfishness and superstition 
of the military authorities here, Iam prohibited from re. 
ceiving my valued TRUTA SEEKER, but I cannot afford to 
say ‘‘stop it,” even though my pay is but eight cents per 
i diem; for while I can scrape together the cheap price of 
: such a glorious paper, I shall, in justice to myself and the 
coming generations. For the noble cause of Liberalism and 
' Freethought challenges the admiration, love, and union of 
: the brave, not cowards, It is the only safe and direct road 
í to social equality and happiness: I wish I could infuse a]l 
| poor men with an idea of the sterling worth of this most en- 
; nobling and dear Cause that I so zealously love and defend 
' myself; and I firmly believe if they would consult their 
i better mental self, reason, and resolve to quit the abuse of 
i drink and tobacco, they would see the all-important need of 
| mutually improved education and a natural love to read and 
: study, not fiction, but living, needful facts, as are composed 
iby the numerous literary and scientific minds and writers 
| weekly in Tue TRUTH SEEKER. But that admirable 
| person, or seer, Mrs. E. D. Slenker, says, t Man proposes, 
but fate and circumstances dispose.” Indeed, my heart 
| bleeds daily to the core as I so distressingly witness in my 
i general surrounding fellow-creatures the utter disregard 
land ignorant hatred of their own reason. Their actions, 
‘antics, and manners are so purely original (Darwinianish) 
‘that they never once appeal to or respect their reason. 

Although superstition and illiterate ignorance is so de- 
plorably universal in England and Wales, yet I am pleased 
to say, in the face of the military discipline tyrannically 
exercised over me, I accidentally (though extremely rare 
among the working classes) dropped across a young Welsh- 
man, who could barely read, perusing an Atheistic pam- 
phlet—*‘ The Young Emancipator”'— which he loaned me 
on promise of secrecy, and which I found to bea good 
Fren nought work very similar to THE TRUTH SEEKER, In 
return I loaned him my copies of THE TRUTH SEEKER, and 
hope to induce him to become a brother subscriber. I have 
also discovered others of confessed Liberal sentiments, but 
they iack the moral stamina, and are rather too selfish to 
consider properly the duties of reasonable men. : 

Respectfully and siacerely, Haw’ C, Swan, 
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The New Song of the Shirt. 


BY D. M. HERSEY. 


Work, work, work, 
From early morn ‘til night; 
Oh, this life ia a fearful struggle 
Of wrong against the right. 


Work, work, work, 
And live on the poorest fare; 

For the drone must be fed onthe very best, 
And lounge inthe easy chair, 


Work, work, work, 
Till the tired Angers ache, 

And the eyes grow dim o’er the heavy task. 
And the weary muscles shake. 


Toil, toil, toil, 
In hunger, and rags, and eold; 

For the drones must live in houses fine, 
And hoard up the bonds and gold. 


Work, work, work, 
From morning ’till into the night; 
Oh. this life is a fearful struggle, 
And wrong gats the better of right. 


Wait, wait, wait, 
For at last the right shall be done, 
And the hells of injustice perish 
Forever, one by one. 


Strike, strike, strike, 
Steady, and sureas you go; 

For who would be free and stand like aman — 
Himself must aim the blow. 


Vote, vote, vote, 
Make every ballot 4 gun 
Full-shotted with death to cruel laws, 
And justice will be done. 
Vineland, N. J. 


From The National Greenback Labor Songster, 
Down with the Money King. 
Air, John Brown. 


The Greenback labor boys, both with g peeches 
and with song, : 
The Greenback labor boys now are marching 
right along ; 
The Greenback labor boys mean to put down 
fraud and wrong. 
Chorus, Let all the psopla sing, glory, glory, 
hallelujah, 
i Glory, glory, ba 
allelujah, 
Down withthe Money King. 
Though the bankers rule th press with their 
subsidy of gold, 
Though the bankers rule the press, it is time 
that they were told, 
Though the bankers rule the press Greenback 
voters can’t be sold. 
Chorus. Let all. &e. 


Soon the old party fraud, please remember 


what we say, 
Boon the old party frauds. sure as next election 


jah, glory, glory, 


ay, 
Soon the old party frauds we are bound to wipe 
away. 
Chorus. Let all, &e. 


The men who pay the taxes have got tired of 
the drones; 

The men who pay the taxes hear too much about 
coupons; 

The men who pay the taxes soon will smash the 
banks and bonds. 


Chorus. Let all, &6. 


The business men are learning that contraction 
is a curse; 
The business men are learning that resumption 
is still worse; 
The business men are learning they want Green- 
backs in their purse; 
Chorus. Let all, &e. 


The workingmen’s party know full well that 
they are right; 
The workingmen’s purty have resolved they will 
unite; 
The workingmen’s party by their votes will 
show their might. 
Chorus. Let all, &e, 


The ladies they are with us: in our platform 
they can trust; i 
The ladies they are with us, for we own their 
claims are just; 
The ladies they are with us, we will conquer 
boys, we must! 
Chorus. Let all, &e. 


—B. M. Lawrence, M.D. 
oe 


Prayer. 
BY INGERSOLL LOORW9OD. 
As Satan passed through Heaven from 
A walk on earth one day, 
The Lord looked up and questioned him: 
” Didst hear my Creatures pray ?” 
“ Ay, Lord ; I heard their prayers resound. 


But, my soul, not one of tham 
Prayed for his brother’s good.” 


Then looked Jehovah fire and flame, 

And spoke this fleres deorae: 
" Who makes a selfish prayer is thine ; 

`. The othera come to me |” 

Then all that night on heaven's walls 
The Lord and Satan stood, 

To see how many sons of men 
Would pray for brother’s good. 


Alas | they watched there many an kour, 
And yet there came no sounds: 

The poor they prayed for pennies, and 
The rich they prayed for pounds; 

. The ugly prayed for beauty, and 
The awkward prayed for grace; 

The old ones prayed for youthful looks 
To hide a wrinkled face, 


The limping prayed for healthy joints, 
The red-haired prayed for brown; 
The short ones preyed for longer legs, 
The long to be cut down. 
The brown eyes prayed for blue ones, and 
“The cros#-eyved prayed for straight; 


The fat ones prayed for melting dowr, 
The lean ones prayed for weight. 


The doctor prayed for sickness, and 
The undertaker death; 

The captive prayed for sunshine, and 
The phthisicky for breath; 

The maideéa prayed for lover’s vows; 
The soldier prayed for war; 

The beggar prayed for horse to ride; 
The drunkard prayed for “ more.” 


The sick man prayed for break of day, 
The thief for longer night; 

The miser prayed for more of gold, 
The blind man prayed for sight. 

At iast there came a tearful voice 
Up to the star-lit sky: 

"Oh, may my uncle’s soul this night 

Rest with the Lord on high 1” 


“There’s one for me |” Jehovah eried; 
**Not so I” the Devil said; 

‘*He’s heir to all his uncle’s wealth, 

Hence wants the old man dead.” 
Just then there came another voice, 

In supplicating tones: 

“Oh, may the grave be late to close 
O’er neighbor David’s bones !” 


“Thoere’s surely one for me at last!” 

But Satan cried: “ Not yet ! 

He merely wants the man to live 
Until he pays a debt.” 

And so they waited till the stars 
Went out gt break of day; 

Then Satan séized his bag of souls 
And sped his homeward way, 


Upon high Heaven’s glittering wall 
Long had they listening stood, 

But not & mortal, all that night, 
Prayed for his brother’s good. 


Col. Jamieson vs. A Week with the 
Ghosts.” ` 


MOTT A “FRAUD” PROVED BY SUSPICION. 


Mr. EDITOR: In a late number of your 
paper (Aug. 10), W. F. Jamieson takes me 
to task for what I had to say in “A Week with 
the Ghosts.” It is refreshing to turn from such 
a specimen as ‘‘ Anti-Fraud,” to review a man 
of brains, intellect, and culture, like Jamie- 
son, although I am sorry he does not always 
come up to our expectations. 

But perhaps we often expect too much, 
and there are men who sometimes appear to 
rise above themselves, but still oftener per- 
haps, appear to sink below. I respect Mr. 
Jamieson as ‘‘a strong man armed,” and 
hope he may never be found fighting for a 
bad cause, 

Col. Jamieson ridicules the idea of my 
supposing that Mott sits in the cabinet en- 
tranced. He broadly intimates that Mr. Mott 
must he doing something in the darkness. 
But what is he doing, Colonel? If my simplic- 
ity is “ childlike” as Col. J. says, he will also 
remember that ‘‘ children and fools always 
tell the truth.” Not so with noted pugna- 
cious disputants, or men who found their 
published opinions of other men’s characters 
upon suspicion. 

But perhaps Mott is doing something in his 
cabinet. Well, let me try to please friend 
Jamieson by taking what I suppose to be his 
side, and say I suppose Mott is at his tricks 
there. He is, perhaps, busy all his leisure 
time there in preparing masks out of airy 
nothing to fit the dead friends of members 
of the evening circle, and the mysterious 
light which surrounds them in that darkness 
“like a cellar at midnight.” 

Again, there are perhaps ten members in 
the circle, and he must ascertain, perhaps, 
where thirty or forty of their friends died, 
when they died, what they said and did before 
they died, why they died, and the circum- 
stances attending and following their sick- 
ness and disease, which will keep him busy, 
as the travel necessary to perform the above 
may require many thousands of miles travel- 
ing, even should he be able to ride witch-like 
through the air on a broom-stick, or like the 
Almighty, upon “the wings of the wind ” on 
a calm evening. No wonder he would be 
compelled to get out of his chair to find out 
all this ; then be able to relate special conver- 
sations, and minute circumstances connected 
with his present visitors’ own homes and sur- 
roundings, give the name of parties and 
events which occurred perchance before he 
was born, etc., then learn so as to converse 
intelligently and fiuently in other languages 
for the time, and we think even Col. J. may 
as well own up that Mott has enough to keep 
any ordinarily educated “fraud” busy for 
an hour or two. 

If this does not appear probable, let our 
‘suspicious brother try it. Besides all this, he 
must be present also almost every minute in 
the cabinet, conversing in the similitude of 
dead friends of members of the circle, and 
I think he has work enough. 

lf Mr. Jamieson will take his place and do 
all that I have seen done there in the pres- 
ence of the same parties, I will agree to be 
satisfied with that amount of labor in that 
enclosure these hot evenings, without in- 
quiring what he has done even if he is not 
in a trance. 


All this knowledge, which is somehow 
obtained and imparted, Mr. J. calls ‘‘ pue- 
rile” or childish, but puerile as it is, I 
venture the assertion that Mr, Jamieson, with 
all his manhood, his learning, and experience, 
cannot do these things. = 

“ Are we,” he inquires, “ to believe under 
such circumstances the manifestations are 
evidences of Spiritualism?” Perhaps not; 
perhaps they are not satisfactory; will Mr, 
Jamieson favor us with better ? 

“ Abolish the Dark Circle,” says Mr. J. 
Why ?; Simply because it is dark. Let us 


„abolish the Aurora Borealis. because it ap- 


‘peats only by night, and very suspicious of 
fraud is photography because the photog- 
rapher develops his pictures in dark rooms. 
If the pictures are good for anything, and 
genuine, let them be developed in “ broad 
daylight,” as Mr. J. says, .- , : 

All this: suggests the -main question, 
whether wè should do as the spirits (which 
Mr. J. believes to exist) direct, or they do 
as we direct ; and whether if Spiritualism 
be true it had better be disbelieved, and 
men live and die in ignorance of that truth, 
or that they should be made happy by thou- 
sands by being convinced in dark circles ? 

It is a little strange that that knight. errant 
of modern literature, who holds Spiritualism 
up with one hand, while he slaps it in the 
face with the other; that ambulating and 
perambulating gladiator who goes like Satan 
of old to and fro in the earth, and walks up 
and down in it, should attempt to dictate or 
even ‘‘suggest” to the inhabitants of a 
higher world just how they may appear to 
the august inhabitants of this. Very strange, 
truly that a man should condemn a process 
which is converting hundreds to his own 
belief; and side with the clergy (that 
“source of danger”) who are extremely 
desirous also of abolishing dark circles, 

Yes, the man who virtually tells the happy 
believer in his own faith, who, with stream- 
ing eyes and overflowing heart, has been 
brought to a happy knowledge of his spirit 
friends, and at the glorious home which 
awaits himself, of which he had heretofore 
no certain knowledge, by dark eircles: ‘‘ All 
wrong, gentlemen, all wrong. I assure’ you 
this is all true enough, to be sure, but you 
never should have permitted yourselves to 
be convinced that way ; better even to have 
remained in your ignorance until a glorious 
cross appeared among the constellations in 
the brightness of noon, like that of Constan- 
tine, or a light at noonday blind you because 
‘above the brightness of the sun,’ like 
Pauls, or in a circle spirits appear luminous 
in a light as bright as themselves, Had I 
the power I’d abolish such means of conver- 
sion, and make you wait until you get con- 
verted in such a manner as to merit my 
approval.” : 

Iadmire Jamieson. He isa glorious ex- 
ample of the truth that God made man after 
his own image, which image, since lost, has 
many imitations; but it requires a grand 
man to dictate to the inhabitants of two 
worlds how they may hold intercourse, and 
attempt to put an embargo upon their com- 
merce, 

The spirits, Mr. J. intimates, may come to 
us in the storm, the whirlwind, and thunder, 
but not in the “still, small voice,” under 
the mantle of night. 

But permit the inquiry whether it be just, 
manly, and honorable, in opposing anything 
or anybody to deal in innuendoes, intima- 
tions, suppositions, and insinuations ; all 
founded on suspicion, without facts to sustain 
them, and thus endeavor to injure the repu- 
tation of another ; and how is the accuser to 


justify himself in such mean assaults, or the 
accused to defend himself against them? Is 
it not a compliment to Mr, Mott that his bit- 
terest and strongest enemies can only bring 
charges based on suspicions, richly colored 
sometimes with aniline ? 

In opposing others, men bring the strong- 
est power they have to bear, and if this is all 
that can be brought against Mott’s medium- 
ship, it is safe enough, even if the Christian 
clergy and their co-worker, Jamieson, do 
their utmost. 

Mr. Jamieson is noted for challenges, but 
we challenge him, under the same condi- 
tious, to produce the same revelations as 
Mott; orleta new cabinet be constructed, 
and let both perform alternately, and if Mr. 
J. can produce the same or equal develop- 
ments—making due allowance for less prac- 
tice—as are seen at Mott’s by the same 
parties, then we will acknowledge that—well, 
that Jamieson can be as great a fraud as 
Mott. Wil Jamieson accept ? ʻi 

Now, Mr. Editor, when any one hereafter 
criticises another—which is just and proper 
—let him sign his own name, especially if it 


bears either directly or indirectly upon their 
character and conduct; and if matters of 
fact are subjected to investigation, let truth 
sustain every charge and never oppose any 
thing or person, especially in the public 
press, without a better foundation than sus- 
picion. Yours, D. JENEINB, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


} i — 

A Granp Parger.—All lovers of right, 
truth, justice, all who believe in Liberalism 
and that some people will be ‘‘ saved” as 
well as others, in fact, all lovers of common. 
sense who do not measure a man by the par- 
ticular church he attends; all who hate 
Anthony Comstock and his crimes, cruel- 


-ties, and, in fact, all his outrageous pro- 


ceedings, should send six cents for a copy 
of THE TRUTH SEEKER, a large weekly de- 
voted to science and sense, published at $3 
a year by D. M. Bennett, 141 Eighth street, 
New York. Send six cents for specimen, 


and. say you read this notice in the Star 


Spangled Banner. 


ANTHONY Comstoox: His Career of Cru- 
elty and Crime. In a neat paper bound vol- 
ume, being the last portion of the ‘‘ Cham- 
pions of the Church,” we have a history of 
the „vilain whose name is given above. 
Comstock has done good, hag suppressed 
much bad literature, but for every real 
criminal, he has persecuted two who never 
intended wrong. He has made a practice of 
inducing persons to violate zs law that he 
might pounce upon them. He is a heartless, 
bigoted, perjured, unfeeling wretch—a fit 
“champion of the Church,” a second Tor- 
quemada who, so far as he can, attains his 
hellish ends and gloats over the victims of 
his persecutions. Every man who would 
know what crimes are committed in the 
name of the law, all who would know just 
what this professed guardian of the morals 
of the country really is, should not fail to 
send for this work. It contains over 100 
pages, and will show up the grestest scoun- 
drel that ever polluted the ‘‘land of the 


free” in his truecharacter, Price, only 25 
cents. D. M. Bennett, publisher, 141 
dered from this office.—Star Spangled Banner. 
Have you not been for years look- 
ing for some choice rare work? Or- 
signifies but little as to its proa-rability when 
diligently searched for by a book detactiva and 
r 
Fnternational Bibliopole, Bronson, Mich. 
Lists for stamp. 


Eighth street, New York, or it may be or- 
f MY BOOK-LOVING FRIEND: 
dinary booksellers cry “O. P.” whick 

literary expert. Try J. Francis Ruggles’ Great 


Wanted, 


By a single, thoroughly-qualifled man about 
forty, employment as & steward, butler, waiter. 
porter, Watchman, or gentleman’s valet. Ooun- 
try_preferred. Highest references. Apply Ed. 


Just Published. 


Proceedings of the Indigna- 
tion Meeting, 


Held in Faneuil Hall, 


Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878. to protest 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
of the Press by the imprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood. 


A handsome octavo pamphlet of 68 pages, 
containing speeches of Hon, Hlizur Wright, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Thaddeus B, Wakeman, 
Rev. J. M. L. Babeock, Laura Kendrick, Prof, A, 
L. Rawson, and Moses Hull, and letters from 
Alfred E. Giles, Theron 0. Leland, Parker Pilis- 
bury, A. J, Grover, and D., M. Bennett. 

Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of price, by the publisher, 


+£26 BENJ. R. TUCKER, Cambridge, Mass. 


AMBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


HIS 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given such great satisfaction that. numer- 
ous requests have been made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. These 
requests have been cheerfully complied with. 
166 pages, large 12mo, Price, by mall, paper, 35 - 
cents; cloth, 60 cents. For sale at this office. 


THE UNKNOWN COD. 


` A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
NEW YORK LIBERAL CLUB, 
-` DECEMBER, 29, 1877. 


By James W, Stillman. 
A PRONOUNCED AND ABLE PRODUCTION. 
Price 16 cents. For Sale at this Office. 


EXETER HALL. 


By WILLIAM MODONNELL, Author of ” Heath. 
ens of the Heath,” Z Eg : 

“ The most Scorching Book ever published in 
Americas since the “Age of Reason?” - 

In paper, 60 cents: Bound, 80 cents. For Nale 
at this Office, 


The Truth Seeker, 


SeptembersZ, 1828, 
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Just Published in Book Form. 


- THE ETHICS 
SPIRITUALISM: 


A SYSTEM OF 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Founded on Evolution and Continuity 
of Man’s Existence beyond 
the Grave. 
By HUDSON TUTTLE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Arcana of Nature,” “Antiquity of 
` Man,” “Career of the God-Idea 
in History,” “Career of Re 7 
ligious Ideas,” “Areana + 
(Of Spiritualism,” pa 
ete., ete. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST COMPRISES KOME OF THE 
PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS TREATED: 


The Individual ; the Genesis and Evo- 


lution of Spirit ; ‘The Laws of Moral | 


Government; Analysis of Mind 
in reference to Ethics; The Appe- 
tite; The Propensities ; Love; Wis- 
dom; Consideration of Rights of the 
Individual, of Society; Consideration 
of Duties and Obligations; Duties of 
the Individual; To God; Of Self- 
Culture; Duties of Society ; Mar- 
riage, its Foundation and Responsi- 
bility. 


The“ Ethics of Spiriualism,” while running 
in the columns. of the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal, was widely noticed and commended 
by the public and the press. From the various 
published notices we quote a few as follows: 


"Contains matter of much interest to Liberat 
minds.” —Pequabuck Valley Gazette. 


"Hudson Tuttle’s Ethics of Spiritualism, now 
being published in the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal. is alone worth the subscription price 
to that journal, When Hudson Tuttle writes he 


says something.” —Spiritual Scientist. 


, ». “” We congratulate our brother of Ohicago 
on his securing these valuable contributions, 
No one is better qualified to treat the subject in- 
tuitively and philosophieally.” . .— Banner 
of Light. 

. » “Such a work has long been needed, and 
never more 80 than at this time. . . . To me 
the crowning glory of Spiritualism is its eth- 
ical system, its pure and perfect code of mor- 
als... . I am profoundly grateful to Mr. 
Tuttle that he has undertaken the work. , . . 
—Wm, E. Coleman. 


+ » “This subject should have been thor- 
oughly treated before now by some of our ablest 
minds, but it may be for the best that it has been 
comparatively neglected, and the duty left to 
him of presenting it in his unequaled way, . . 
— Eugene Crowell, M.D., author of Primitive 
Christianity and Modern Spiritualism, 


“IT have just read your announcement con- 
cerning the serles of articles you will soon be- 
gin to publish from the ever-active and thor- 
oughly honest pen of Brother Hudson Tuttte. 
He is a farmer, and knows howto plow and sow 
and reap; a grape-grower, and can dlscrimi- 
nate between good and bad fruit, He writes 
from the fulness of the spirit, and therefore he 
constantly rises above the clouds of material- 
ism. He is no sophist, no hair-splitting apolo- 
gist for the loose practices of mankind, and so 
you may look for the highest and most philo- 
fophical statement of the morality from his 
faithful pen; and the comfort is great when one 
reflects and knows to a certainty that Hudson 
Tuttle is no hypocrite, and hence is always per- 
sonally as good as his written word.”—dndrew 
Jackson Davis. 


. . “The questions he proposes to answer 
are important and concern us all,and no writer 
is better qualified to enlighten the world on 
these topics. I congratulate you on bei ng able 
to secure the services of this inspired phiioso- 

er.” . . . — Warren Sumner Barlow, author 
of The Voices. ý 


The author ‘has steadily aimed to bring his 
work within the smallest possible corapass, and 
has most admirably succeeded. Though the 
subjects treated are of the highest importance, 
Mr. Tuttle has restrained every disposition to 
dilate upon them, and has thus condensed tha 
pook into one hundred and sixty pages. The 
book is well printed on heavy paper, and alto- 
gether is a work thatevery Spiritualist and Lib- 
eralist should own. 


12mo. Cloth, 160 pp. Price, in cloth, 60 
cents ; Pamphlet, 40 cents. 


*,* For sale, wholesale and retail, by the Pub- 
lishers. The RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL PUBLISH- 
ina HoUsE, Chicago. 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 

subjects: p 

Publicans and sinners. 
The Higher Law. 
The Women of the French Revolution. 
Love and Marriage. . 
The Pulpit and the Stage, 
The Labor Problem in California, 
Free Love: What itis and what it is not. 
"he Secret of Power. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning the Radical. 
Stumbling Blocks. 
The Loves of Great Men. 
The Sunday Law. 
Fashionable Religion and Morals, 
Tha Coming Woman. 
A New Reading of an old Text. 

gite ddress LAURA KENDRICK 


329 Tremont Bi. Boston, Mass. 


Matrimonial. 


A good-looking and highly educated young 
man, in moderate circumstances, and now at 
his profession, wishes to correspond with ah 
honest and respectable lady. with a view to 
matrimony or literary improvement, 

ddregs H., Z. N., Box 463, Mason, 
st Ingham Oo., Mich, 


Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
í THE l 


Law of Population, 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 
AND 
Its Bearing upon Human 
Conduct and Morals. 


BY ANNIE BESANT., 


A Scientific and Medical Work every way 
superior to any similar. The medical direc- 
tions are easy, plain, explicit, though chaste 
and delicate, Adapted to the wants of the mar- 
ried, and tothe consideration of all mature per- 
sons, a3 it points out the only feasible escape 
from the evils of celibacy or overburdened 
parentage. This is the work for which the 
eloquent. author is now suffering persecution 
in England. It is not the “Fruits of Philoso- 
pers but is more modern and and every way 


etter. $ 
“TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIS- 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN STIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, 

IN THE HOPE | 
THAT IT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE EASIER THE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE THIS ESSAY.” 
Authorized American fram the 26th thou- 


sand English edition. In limp cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents, 


ALSO NOW READY. 


The Fruits of Christianity, - - 10cents, 
Constructive Rationalism, - = 5 * 
Òn Eternal Torture, - - = - 10 ” 
The True Basis of Morality, - 0 * 


Published by ASA EK. BUTTS, 
_RaDIcaL FREETHOUGHT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
19 Dey Street, N. Y 


CURED WITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE 
OR PAIN, and posi- 
tively guarantéed, by Prof. 
J. M, Comms, 845 Lex'’n 
N.Y. Book 


‘GOOD PLAN, 


P The best and most popular plan for operating stocks is that 
of combining capital of various sums, or pooling the orders 
of thousands of customers and operating thenf as one 
mighty whole in whick shares are issued whieh has been 
hr e30 successful by the firm of Messrs, LAWRENCE & 


.. Bankers, 55 Exchange-place 
ch are divided pro rata among 


sa; 
and I belleve 


7 ‘our 
combinations, and cate 
of purchases and 
to 44 per cent., or $1,275 profit on my 300 shares, after 
deducting your commissions of $198.87, leaving me a net 
gront of $1,076.63 over and above my investment of $300. 
ours truly, - 5 
H F.GIDDINGS, 
837 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
An article in Frank Leslie's Hlustrated usp, er, 
under date of June 29, 1878, says: “ The reportsof fabulous 
rofits realized to numerous parties by this plan led us to 
vestigate the matter closely. The system is based on 
gafe business principles, aud is the only method by which 
large operators attain their greatest success. The pools in 
‘which their customers are interested are placed on an 
+ equality in every respect with the leaders of the street, As 
the firm’s whole interest lies in their commissions, they 
naturally wish to make their operations aggregate as large 
as possible. We belleve the method of Lawrence & Co, 
to be the most safe and successful of any that can be found, 
New combinationsand pools are formed every day or two. 
The firm will send theircomprehensive circular, giving full 
detauls, to any applicant. One of their old customers, who 
held a few shares in one of these combinations, after receiv- 
ing check for big profits, writes: “Lawrence & Co., 55 
Y.: Your remittance for my profits, 
I again most heartily thank you, &c, 
ular.” 


NIG RRAT 


A certain cure for Headache, Constipation, 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or Kidney Diseases, 
Weakness, &c, 25 cents per bottle. Incurable 
cases solicited and cured or money refunded. 

he same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by ma Samvle bottle, circular, and 265 
Advice Free, 66 W. Fourth St., N. Y 


LAW OF SEX. 
Discovery of a German Scientist. 


Stamp for circular, 
Loek-box 61, Vineland, N. J. 


T. L. DENNIS, 


l MACHINIST, 
1368 BROADWAY, cor. 37th Street, N. Y. 


OREIN, TADE AIR, AT ENTAONS RBR 
` GENERAL JOBBING: FINE WORK 


A SPECIALTY. 
SEWING MACHINES REPAIRED, tfs 


ROUGH ATIN 


5t30 


THE 


Creed of Christendom: 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstrueture, 


BY W. R. GREC, 


Author of ‘‘ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &o. 


Crown, Svo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent. men of 
science said: * Why do not the bishops answer 

r. Greg’s Creed of Christendom? They are 
bound to_answer-it-if they can.’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Chirles 
Hennélj, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on all sides; to it one may most confl- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Ohris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough. clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been so long before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical. argument— occupying preelsely the 
ground which English académiclans have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F. W. 
Newman, on “The New Obristology,” in Fort- 
nightly Review). 


One vol. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction to third edition. Preface tothe 
first edition. The Oreed of Christendom. 
Chapter J.—Inspiration of the Soriptures. 
Onapter II,—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration. Ohapter I. —Authorship 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Ol 
Testament Canon Generallv, Ohapter IV.—The 

rophecies. apter VY.—Theism of the Jews 
Impure and Progressive. Obapter VL—Origin 
of the Gospels. Ohapter VII.—Widelity of the 
Goapel History—Nature and Limits. Ohapter 
VIII.—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 
—Matthew. Ohapter —Same subject com 
tinued—Mark and Luke. Obapter X.—Same 
subject continued—Gospet or John. -Ohapter 
Xi.—Results of the Foregoing Oriticism.— 
Chapter XUL.—The Limits of Anostolic Wisdom 


and Authority. Chapter XIII. — Miracies, 
Chapter XI V.—Resurrection of Jesus. Ohapter 
~—Is_Obristienity a Revealed Religion? 
Chapter 


Chapter XVI.—Christian Hclecticism. 
XVII.—The Great Enigma. 

Price of this complete edition, $1.60. Price of 
the London edition, $5.00, 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon & great 
variety of subjecta, to which answers are 
urgently desired, Offered up at THE 


TRUTH SEEKER Office by ita 
devout editor. 
960 pages,12mo. Paper, 60 ets.; cloth, 76 ets. 


the age, Th 
formin 


Throat, 
Biadder 


Blood impurities, Tumors, Oancers, 
vous Affections or Diseases of the e or Har. 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, 80 that those in 
most humble cireumstances in life can avail 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery Of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION forthe permanent cure of NPER- 
MATORRHG@a and IMPOTENOY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and other causes, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Senvinal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay, 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexrual ers, ate., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL REM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to eure in 
& single case, and some of them were in ater- 
ribly shattered condition: had been in the In- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey,, 
where Dr. R, P, Fellows is permanently located. 
and obtain his PRIVATE and other OIRCULARS, 
with cures SWoRN To, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented success in 
treating all the diseases bere named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES, WBITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


(From ihe Rock Mountain Herald.) 


“Dr. Fellows is a successful specialist Zor all 
the diseases which he claims to cure, such as 
chronic and sexual complaints. His wonder- 
ful skill and success are bringing him hun- 
dreds of cases weekly, by letter and otherwise, 
from all over the United States.” 


ANALYSIS © RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 

and, A work of profound research, and jpet 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 
lengthy and abie article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work, 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols., 8vo.), and a one- 
fifth the price. Cloth, $3 00; Leather, $4 00; A 
rocco, elit edges, $4 60. Sent by mail at these 


prices, 
D, M. BENNETT, Publisher, 
sat Eighth ot, New York, 


Infidel Farmers and 
Mechanics 


Wanted for a Communitv. 


The advertiser having an excellent farm of 120 
acres under cultivation, one mile south of Ma- 
nassas, Va.. desires to meet with several pras- 
tical farmers and mechanics who are Infidels, 
and wish to join him in forming a community 
of united interests. None but those thoroughly 
impressed with the highest duties of commu- 
nity life need apply. Address 


DR, T. R. KINGET, 
Manassas, Va, 


Ozone Compound. 
NO GENERATOR NEEDED. 


Prevents and Cures Disease, 
Physicians and Hospitals supplied. 


25 and 50 cent and $1.00 packages. 
BRYANT & BRYANT, 
Lock Box 45, Vineland, N, J. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to DE. ANDREW SToNE. Troy, N. 
¥., and obtain a large, highly-jilustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory o 
the ‘sublime science of hesiing without medl 
une. 1y5 


BENNETT - TEED DISCUSSION 


EETWEEN 
THE EDITOR OF “THE TRUTH SEEKER,” 
AND 


OYRUS ROMULUS R, TEED. 


Proposition.—Jesus Christ is not only Divin 
but is the Lord God, Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. Teed affirming; Bennett denying. 
150 pp., 12m0. Paper, 80 cants; cloth, 60 cents, 
Sold at this office. 


3b 


at 


pər day at home. Sampi 
$9 to $20 worth $5 free, BTINBON E Bon 
ortland., Maina. iy? 


ee a 
Any worker can make $i2a d th e 
GOLDS22.% outfit free, VERRE TRUE on 
ly7 Augusta, Maine. 
a week in your cwr town. Ter 
BOG suiit hoa E BAL eee Band 
land, Maine. 
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THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 


BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price, 26 cents, For sale at this oma 


The New Gospe of Heath. 
BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character, calculated to teach every person how 
to keep wel! without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
cotics. 519 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.60, postage 18 cents; paper, $1.26, postage 12 
cents, For sale at this office, tf30 


tg 
R. LYON’S Hygeian Home ig at Soring- 
fəld, Mo, See adv. in May Nog. TRUTH 


SEREER.  13t25 aaa J.S, Lyon, 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos. 
Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 


with A. HOOK. An interesting, amusi 
instructive little work. ng: and 
rice 25 cants Sold at this office 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 3 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 


Being brief stories of fully one hundred and 
fifty of the conspicuous and sinful Popes—the 
Vicars of Christ and Vicegerents of God— 
who filed the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
during several centuries, The cheapest and 
most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
ten. A friend styles it “rich, rare and racy,” 
278 DD., 12m0. Sent by mail at the very low 
price of 50 cents in paper; 15 cents in cloth, 

Address D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth 8t., N. Y, 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW, 


A book that ought to be in the hands of every 
young woman and every young girl in the 
uatry. 


BY MARY J.STUDLEY, M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician, and Te 
Natural Sciences in the State Nowa Sheol: 
Farmingham, Mass. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS : 


Study God’s Poem ; Know Thyself ; What 
shall we Eat, and How shall we Cook It? The 
Heart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Animals are Perpetuated: How to Become 
Beautitul; The Uses and Abuses of Dress: 
The Mate and the Home: Perfect Woman.’ 
gene ie PISS Sn aing aga recone 
nformation than n this vo : 

Price, in cloth, $1.25. Sold by ame 


D, M. BENNETT, 
141 Bighth Bt, N, Y, 
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Gems of Chonght. 


Brar no envy. that life may not be tasteless 
for thee.— Par si. 


Bryonpd the universe there is nothing, and 
within the universe the supernatural does not 
and cannot exist.—Ingersoll. 


Practice not wrathfulness, since a man, 
when he practices wrath, becomes then forget- 
ful of his duties and good works.—Parsi, 


SLANDER not, lest ill-fame and wickedness 
come to thee therefrom, for it is said every 
other demon attacks in the front but slander, 
which assaults from behind.—Parst, 


Our motives area never quite so good as we 
think, and never quite so bad as our enemies 
suppose. Our best is interwoven with evil, and 
our worst, let us hope, has some strands of 
good, 


I BELIEVE in allowing children to think for 
themselves. I believe in the democracy of the 
family, If in this world there is anything 
splendid, it is a home where all are equals.— 
Ingersoll. 


ANNOUNGE to those who believe and do the 
things that are right, that for them are gardens 
through which rivers flow ; so oft as they eat 
tha fruit therein they shall say, ‘ This same 
was our sustenance of old.”—Koran. - 


Hs who injures animals that are not injuri- 
ous froma wish to give himself pleasure adds 
nothing to his own happiness, living or dead; 
while he who gives no creature willingly the 
pain of confinement or death, but seeks the 
good ofall sentient beings, enjoys bliss with- 
out éid.— Menu. 


THERES isin all the utterances of the world no 
grander, no sublimer sentiment. There is no 
eread that ean be compared with it for a mo- 
ment. Itshould be wrought in gold, adorned 
with jewels, and impressed upon every human 
heart: "The world is my country, and to do 
good my religion.” —JIngersoll. 


Ir we leave until to-morrowthat which should 
be done to-day, we place an insurmountable 
barrier in the way of our progress; for often 
are we left to grope in darkness toward that 
which we ovght to accomplish, trom the lack of 
that experience which we should have gathered 
through the duty neglected.—Lessie N, Goodell. 


Hz whose knowledge is deep, who pos- 
sesses wisdom, who knows the right way; he 
who is tolerant with the intolerant, mild with 
the fault-finder, frea from passion with the 
passionate, him I call indeed a man. The 
manly, the noble, the hero. the great sage, 
the guileless, the master, the awakened, him 
I call the right and true Man.— Buddha. 


Do not treat your children like orthodox 
doorposts to be set inarow. Treatthem like 
trees that need lightand sun and air. Be fair 
and honest with them; give them a chance, 
Recollect that their rights are equal to yours. 
Do not have it in your mind that you must gov- 
ern them—that they must obey. Throw away 
forever the idea of master and slave.—Ingersoil. 


Ler the student honor his food, and eat it 
without contempt. Food eaten wiih constant 
respect gives muscular force and sustains 
manhood, but eaten irreverently, destroys 
both. Excessive eating is prejudicial to health 
and virtue. When one among all the student’s 
organ’s falls, by that single failure his divine 
knowledge passes away, as water flows through 
one hole in a leathern bottle.—Menu, 


I eNow not what discoveries, what inventions: 
what thoughts, may leap from the brain of the 
world. I know not what garments of glory may 
be woven by the years to come. I cannot dream 
of the victories to bə won upon the fields of 
thought; but I do know that, coming from the 
jn4Anite sea of the future, there will never touch 
"thig bank and shoal of time” a richer gift, a 
rarer blessing, than liberty for man,for woman, 
and for child.—Jngersoil. 


Ir is impossible to calculate the moral mis- 
chief that mental lying has produced in society. 
Where a man has 80 far corrupted and prosti- 
tuted the chastity of his mind as to subseribe 
his professional belief to things he does not 
believe, he has prepared himself for the com- 
mission of every other crime. He takes up the 
trade of a priest for the sake of gain, and, in 
order, to qualify himself for that trade, he be- 
ging with @ perjury. Can we conceive of any- 
thing more destructive to morality than this ?— 
Thomas Paine. 

Tre more a man knows, the more he is valued 
by others, and the more competent he is to pro- 
vide for himself and for those dependent upon 
bim. We should learn all we can of many 
things. Our knowledge is ouriudividual prop- 
erty. It is ours as long as lifelasts: no one can 
steal it from us, nor oan they burn or otherwise 
destroy it in any way or shape. Let us then, 
esch and all, lay up in the storehouse of our 
minds immense hoards of this priceless treas_ 
ure, go that we may, in time, become fabulously 
rich in something better than silver and gold, 
and more to be desired than pearls or dia- 
monds.—Mrs. E. D, Slenker. 


Man advances only as he overcomes the ob- 
structions of nature; and this can be done oniy 
by labor and by thought. Labor is the founda- 
tion of ail. Without labor, and without great 
Jabor, progress is impossible. The progress of 
the world depends upon the men who walk in 
the fresh furrows and through the rustling 
corn; upon those who sow and reap; upon 
those whose faces are radiant with the glare of 
furnace fires; upon the delvers in the mines 
and the workers in the shops: upon those who 
give to the winter air the ringing music of the 
ax; upon those who battle with the boisterous 
pillows of the sea; upon the inventors and dis- 
coverers; woon the brave thinkers.—Ingersoll, 


Odds and Oniig. 


A FALSE scent—A counterfeit penny. 


“ Dyrne in poverty.” says a modern moralist, 
“is nothing. It is living in poverty that comes 
hard.” 

Frrst lady —‘ Why do they call those balls 
foul!’ Second lady—" Don’t know, unless it’s 


because the pesky things aré continually flying | j4 


over the fence.” ; 

Two LITTLE girls were comparing progress in 
Catechism study. “TI have got to original sin,” 
said one. “ How far have you got?” “Oh, I’m 
beyond redemption,” said the other, 


“Doxrsn’t Boston Harbor remind you of the 


Bay of Nuples?” asked an enthusiastic Boston 
yachtsman. “Yes,” was the answer, ‘in One re- 
spect, They are both full of water.” 


“Joun, did you take the note to Mr. Jonas?” 


“Yee, butI don’t think he can read it.” " Why 26. 


so, John?” “ Because be is blind, sir. ‘While I 
wus in the room he axed me twice where my 
hat was, aud it was on my head all the time.” 


A CLERK in a Philadelphia book-store, think- 
ing to annoy a Quaker customer who looked as 
though he was fresh from the country, handed 
him a volume, saying, “ Here is an excellent 
essay on the rearing of calves,’ "Thee had 
better present thet to thy mother, young man,” 
was the quick reply of the Quaker. 


“Vars de matter?—vat’s de matter?” ex- 
elaimed an old Dutchman. as he tucked up his 
apron and ran out of his shop to know the 
meaning of the crowd in his neilghborhood— 
"vats de matter?” “There’s a man killed,” 
replied a bystander. “Oh, ish dat all?” said 
our friend, evidently disappointed; ‘Ish dot 
ali?—shoost a man killed? Humph! I thought 
it vas a fight,” 

ConvYERSATION between an inquiring stranger 
and a steamboat pilot: ‘“ That is Black Moun- 
tein?” Yes, sir; highest mountain above Lake 
George.” “Any story or legend connected with 
that mountain?” " Lots of ’em; two lovers went 
up that mountain once and never came back 
again.” Indeed! why! what became of them?” 
* Went down on the other side.” 


SPEAKING ata dinner given him by the Carl- 
ton Club, Lord Beaconsfield deseribed Mr. 
Gladstone as a “‘ sophistical rhetorician, inebri- 
ated with the exuberance of his owmeverbosity | a 
and egotistical imagination.” This terrible 
indictment may not "live as long as the lan- 
guage,” but it cannot be entirely forgotten 
while the affectation of polysyllabie volubility 
dominates the vituperative vocabulary deter- 
mining the ambidextrous applicability of its 
eharacteristically convertible equivalents. 

Y LITTLE,” 
A pompous attorney, while trying a cause, 
Was quizzing a witness and “picking for flaws.” 
The witness, who owed him a personal grudge, 
Provoked hin until he-appealed to'thojudge. 
“T demand, sir,” he cried, with a flery red face, 
“ A little attention while trying this case.” 
*'Your honor,” responded the meek little man, 
“Im paying as little as any one can,” 
The Judge, with a frown. 
Looked solemly down 
On the equable, and said, from the bench where 
he sat, 
“We want nothing but silence, and little of 
that.” 

“*Braziu’s treasury is empty.” Dom Pedro, 
old boy, shake; two souls without 4 single cent, 
two hearts that long for tin—but when did you 
start a newspaper? 


“Can the horse run fasi?” asked a boy of a 
milkman,..the other morning, ” No, sonny,” 
replied the purveyor of aqueous lacteal fluid; 
“he can’t run very fast, but he can stand the 
fastest of any horse you ever saw.” 


Don’r Like ’Eu.—Little English, the shiner, 
worked in with a Sunday-school excursion the 
other day, and there was a look of awful dis- 
gust on his face as he came into this office yes- 
terday to relate his experience. 

“In the fust plece'’” he began, “I sot down on 
two cheers on the bow of the boat, an’ I was git- 
tin a luvly breeze right between the eyes, when 
along comes one o’ them kind-eyed deacons, 
an’ sez he: ‘Now, my dear hangel. you git up’n 
fly right smart!’ I bad ter cave, an’ he took one 
o’ the cheers an’a fat woman took the other. 
Twas slidin’ along fur astool when a big good 
boy what kin learn ten verses for Sunday- 
skule grabbed me by this 'ere hair and called 
out that the wicked shall not live out half their 
days, an’ he sot down on mystool. Then I went 
down among the good children. One of ’em of- 
fered to fight me three strings for a cent, an- 
other hocked my sandwiches, and a boy with 
lots of good elothes cn him said my presence 
on that side of the boat oppressed the hatmos- 
phere. If I slid inter the cabin, the teachers 
slid mə out. IfI went haft, the women spiton 
their handkerchiefs and wanted to wipe off my 
chin. IfI went for’ard the good boys bit me In 
the əyə with peanuts, and said they'd like to 
make me climb for low wages an’ poor pay. 

" Well, sur,” he went on, after taking breath, 
“‘when we got to Sugar Island there wasn’t a 
bit of sugar there. It was the deadest give 
away you ever seed. Everybody got a tree of 
his own. while I had to walk around in the sun. 
One feller axed me under his tree to sit down 
on a thistle, but I didn’t tumble. I didn’t git 
nuthin’ to eat but one pickie an’two drinks of 
water; an’ afore we left the island a drove of 
good boys slid down on me an’ rushed me over 
a fence an’ through half an aere of briers, an’2 
feller picked up my lost revolver an’ chucked it 
into his pocket for loot. I got acinder in my 
eye comin’ home, had three fights an’ got licked, 
an’ when we reached the wharf a hackman 
pulled my hair an’ gaid he could see my hangel 
wings sproutin’ out. You’d orter sayin your 
paper for all bootblacks ‘to stay to hum an’ 
let these ere Sundgy-skule scursions go right 
on to destruction,” — Detroit Free Press. 
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lotes and Clippings. 


Ons of the deacons of a church which was 
about to build a new house of worship was 
showing to some of his friends the architect’s 
plans, and called their particular attention to 
the steeple. remarking: “There, that steeple 
will be 180 feet high—the tallest in this part of 
the State: won't that make sinners tremble?” 
The friends agreed that if it did not, there 
would be nothing about the church that could. 


ELDEB DANIEL Caner, Adventist, was. recently 
surprised at night in Lawrence, Mass., by offl- 
cors, in bed with a fascinating grass-widow 
named Mrs. Louisa Spencer, with whom he had 
peen sleeping for a long time to the neglect 
of his sickly and unhappy wife. The guilty 
pair were locked up in prison and will soon 
have atrial. He was also arrested previously 
for the seduction of a German girl, but the mat- 
ter was settled by his paying $2,000, O! thatthe 
holy shepherds would not be so sinful. - 


NATHAN HILLES, the President of the Philadel- 
Dhia Gas Trust, who has just been compelled to 
resign his position on accountof developments 
affecting his business integrity, is of the very 
pink of Philadelphia respectability—bank pres- 
ident, treasurer of a religious society, president 
of a Pennsylvania mining company, director in 
a street-car company, and, of course, trustee of 
several estates, besides being President of the 
Gas Trust. " Mr. Hilles.” says the Record, “was 
held up as a paragon of honesty.” He is now 
proven to be a defauiter to the amount of about 
$300,000. 


HELD IN $1,000 ror. TR1au.—Lez, Mass., Sept. 
6. L, F, Hurd, brother to the horse-thief, H, 
A. Hurd, recently sentenced by the court in 
Greenfield to the State Prison for four anda 
half years, was to-day brought into court, 
charged with being an aceassory of H, A. Hurd. 
He was put under $1,000 bonds for trial next 
Thursday. L, F, Hurd is a prominent member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Churck here, has 
been for two years superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, and has a license as a local 
preacher. 


A STIRRING Prant.—A mortal combat between 
a lumming-bird and a bumblebee in a Spring- 
fleld (Mass.) flower-garden was witnessed the 
other morning. The bird was busily engaged 
in gathering its breakfast of honey from a 
punch of lilies, when it dipped its long bill into 
a blossom which had been pre-empted by a 
bumblebees, and the enraged Insect immediately 
flew outto battle. Two or three slight gollis- 
ions, hardly occupying so many. seconds, fol- 
lowed, and then the humming-bird, with the 
tiniest note of pain, darted off and dropped 
dead in the grass, not five feet away. It had 
evidently been stung to death.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


THE Rev. W. T. Ellis is pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Woodstock, Conn. He hab- 
itually uses violent language in bis sermons, 
This is only a sample. " You low, mealy- 
mouthed looking wretches of the devil. you 
look as though you had but now hopped up 
out of hell, and the devil had stuck you up 
against the fence to dry, It would make heev- 
6n’s stomach sick to look at you.” Apart ofthe 
congregation united in requesting him to 
resign, but he refused to go. A committes and 
a policeman went to take possession of the 
church. Ellis and a few adherents locked the 
doors. A whole night was spent in quarreling 
aud actual fighting, but in the morning the 
pastor retreated. : : 


THE Rev. H. L, E, Pratt, recently from Staten 
Island, where he ministered to an Episcopal 
congregation for feurtean years, but, for bad 
conduct, was forced to leave, was recently 
caught by à policeman at night, inthe Central 
Park, in connection with Miss Mary Olark in 
such a kind of criminel connection. that some 
of the daily papers said.the act could not be 
named. As bad as the case was against the 
reverend gentleman, he found a sympathetia 
friend in Justice Bixby, who called his Court 
at midnight and dismissed the cage. ‘He is 
charged also with being guilty of similar epp- 
duct in other localities. When will clergymen, 
learn to behave themselves better, 80, as not to 
bring disgrace upon ali humanity ?. alee 
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TEE Rev. H. H. Hayden, Methodist, of North 
Madison, Oonn., has been arrested for the 
murder of a young girl named Mary E. Stan- 
nard. By the evidence thus far produced, itis 
to the effect that he had had criminal inter- 
course with her, and apprehended that she 
was in acondition to become a mother: and, 
to hide the evidence of his guilt, he appointed 
ameeting with his victim ina lonely place in 
the woods hard by, where she was found with 
herthroatcut and her head badly bruised. He, of 
course, denies his guilt, and prays and smiles, 
and even laugbs as sweetly as ever. At this 
writing the evidence is only partially given, 
but the general impression is that keis & guilty 
man. 


Liru Abraham of old, the darkies of Atlantic 
City have offered up a lamb in sacrifice. There 
is a camp-meoting going on among the cedars 
near the Excursion House. and on the spot the 
brethren have for more than a week been wres- 
tling with sin. On Sunday afternoon a lamb 
was placed in a pit and a blazing pine-knot fire 
kindled. Five cents had to be palid for a peep 
at the animal sizzing in the tank. The Rey. 
Eliza Henderson adjusted her neat bobinet cap 
and preached the sermon, the burden of which 
was, ‘Glory to God, honey, if there are one 
hundred sinners on top of one Christian, at the 
sound of the trumpet he would jump right up 
and get on top.” 


Tum GREENBACKERS’ VIEWS OF THE HARD 
Timus.—The State Committee of the Greenback 
party,in an address to voters, say that it is 
time to reorganize New York City polities. 
Many of the wharves are going to desay: busi- 
ness is decreasing through railroad company 
discrimination, and through the Government’s 
suicidal policy in regard to the navy and the 
aurrency of the country. The leaders of both 
parties are accused of being paid attorneys of 
the great corporations. ang urwilling to at- 
tack them. The address reminds laboring 
men that they have the same right to combine 
for self-protection that capitalists and corpo- 
rations have, and urges them to send men to 
Washington and to Albany who will insist upon 
the enaction of laws to protect and make pros- 
perous the sons Of toil. 


THE Nevada City Transcript has a detailed ac- 
count of a gay clerical Lothario in that locality 
who has made love to quite a number of maid- 
ens and married women. His plan has been to 
go home with them from prayar-meetings, and 
while in earnest conversation with them con- 
cerning the necessity of their so living that 
they will be fit to join the angelic band, to slide 
off on to the subject of loving one another. As 
he warmed to his subject, and as his subject 
warmed to him, he would gently place his arm 
around her waist, and pour sweet words into 
her unsophisticated ears, until her poor fooi- 
ish head dropped unresistingly upon his 
shoulder, and—the rast can be imagined. It is 
& way the dear clergy have. 


Tus Rev. George S. Vosburgh, who was a few 
months ago subjected to an unpleasant and 
protracted trial on the charge of having at- 
tempted to poison his wife, and in whose case 
there was about an even division of public 
opinion as to his guilt, but who was found not 
guilty (whereupon he resumed preaching again 
until the time of his vacation), and who in‘con- 
sequence of the divided sentiment of his. chucch 
in relation to him (a portion of them not being 


satisfied that he is innocent) has at length been | 


foreed to resign. Itisamusing to notice with 
what assurance he bases his resignation upon 
the grounds of overwork aad need of rest. It 
is well understood that could his flock all have 
believed him innocent, or have képt quiet about 
his cult, no ‘resignation would have been 
offered. 


- AN UNLUÇKY OLeraymaNn.—Among the entire 
list of bankrupts the name of but one elergy- 
man occurs, this being that of Alvah Wiswall, 
late of St. John’s Guild. Wiswa)l has been, on 
the whole, one of the unluckiest men of his 
profession. He came hither nearly twenty 


years ago from Vermont, and, married a halt- | 


crazy woman, who was fifteen years his senior, 
the only attraction being a fortune which was 
‚vastly oyerrated.. This was a ruinous step, 


The woman took an intense dislike to him, 


which, perhaps, was a feature of her insanity, 
and soon their domestic trouble came before 


beon wageed against him. 
stove was blown to pieces, just as though a con- 
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the public. The result is that Wiswall, who 
once was rector of St. John’s Church. iost his 


pulpit; He then got into difficulty with 8t. 


John’s Guild, of which he was master, and now 
he appears in the bankrupt list. Wiswall’s 
career has certainly been very unfortunate.— 
Rochester Democrat and Ohronicle, 


CLERICAL Faux Pas.—When the criminal rec- 


ord of the year all over the United States comes 
to be summed up. we hardly think that the sta- 
tistics will redound to the credit of all clergy- 
men. 
which clergymen who have reached middle and 
old age. and who have been much respected, 
have been shown to have committed revolting 
crimes, in which tender youth has been the vic- 
tim. Murder, which is scarcely more horrible, 
is contained in the list of atrocities perpetrated 
by men included among ministers. We only 
mention these because an odor of sanctity is 
too often instinctively ascribed to a clergyman 
merely because he belongs to a profession sup- 
posed to be sacred, On the contrary, though 
clergymen are, perhaps, better as a body than 
‘any other body of men, yet there are so many 
exceptions that sensible people can no longer 


There have been numerous cases in 


receive & clergyman with full faith merely be- 


cause he is one. That kind of credulity has 
long ago been worked out.—Telegram., 


Bisnorp SAMUEL McCosxry. of the Diocese of 


Michigan, seventy-five years of ago, who sev- 
eral months ago was accused of writing love 
letters to and other improprieties with a young 
lady placed under his protection, has had no 
little trouble arising out of the affair. Among 
other things. he resigned and went to Europe, 
hoping that his brethren would not subject him 
tofurther disgrace; but at a meeting of bish- 
ops in this city, recently, if was at first decided 
to find that he was troubled with a disease, 
satyriasis, which is an excessive development 
of sensual passion, but they afterwards decided 
to suspend him without comment or parley. 8o 
the old man,now absent in Europe, who for 
forty years has been a high dignitary in the 
Episcopal Church. and probably has lived as 
good a life as those who have condemned him, 
is now utterly disgraced in his old age, when, it 
would seem, his brethren in Christ might have 
been more merciful to him and aceepted his 
resignation, and not have officially announced 
to the werid that they believed him guilty of 
adultery and other criminal conduet. 
kind-hearted persons condemn them for their 
unfeeling conduct towards the poor old maz. 


Many 


Tu Rev, Daniel Carr has for twenty years 
been pastor of the Advent Church in Lawrence, 
Mags. His long service has been checkered 
with adversity. The tongue of accusation has 
Along time ago his 


siderable quantity of gunpowder had exploded 
in it. His own theory was that sap had, in 
some mysterious way, been suddenly turned 
into steam by the fire, and had broken with 
great force from its confinement in the burning 
wood. A neighbor had a different theory. He 


said that wood had been stolen from his pile, | 


and that he had charged it with gunpowder to 
expose the thief. This untoward event not 
only destroyed the pastor’s stove, but seriously 
injured his usefulness in the pulpit. However, 
he kept right on in hia work, ready for the next 
reverse, Which was not long coming. It was a 
lawsuit, brought by a girl who said that he had 
promised to marry her, He swore that he had 
takon her inte his home out of charity, and 


|that he bad been like a Christian father to her; 
‘yet a jury compelled. him to give her $2,000, 
Again his influence for good was impaired; 


but, with indomitable energy, he began a 


-highly successfal revival, and was soon fully 
‘re-established, Next, another girl said that he 
.ought to be ker husband. and he suffered 


again in pocket and influence, This time ke 


narrowly escaped expulsion from the Advent 
‘minigtry, and very hard work was necessary to 
lrecover his ground inthe estimation of his 
‘people. ; Buthe did it, Now his erowning sor- 
row has gome, He is in jail, accused of Beech- 
‘erism, His wife is the accuser, and he is beset 
by the most damaging kind of circumstantial 


evidence. Public sentiment in Lawrence is 


strong against him. Even his twenty years of 
pastorate seems to weigh as naught in the bal- 
ance against the testimony of several officers 
aste what they saw. and the Rev, Daniel Carr 
is despondent,—Aun, 


i 


Gents of the Week, — 


— 


Gorp is down to 100}, 
VERMONT has gone Republican. 
Gen. Grant's brother Orville is insane. 


A DAUGHTER of Gen, Rosecrans has become a 
nun, 


Tut President is taking a trip through the 
West. 


QEN. BUTLER goes West to talk to his Green- 
backers. ` ' 


Oxto, Maryland, and Tennessee have each had 
& lynching case within a few days. 


Four men were instantly killed by an accident 
in a mine at Dover, N, J.. on the bth. 


Tue theaters of this city are doing far more 
for the Southern sufferers than the churches. 


A BROOKLYN woman has been arrested for 
attempting to poison her mother and brother. 


New Yorx’s contribution in aid of the yellow 
fever sufferers amounts to upwards of $150,000. 


Cox. INGERSOLL is to lecture at Malone, N. Y., 
on the 27th inst. Subject,"Some Mistakes of 
Moses,” 


A TELEGRAM from Memphis states that three 
hundred nurses were without food twenty-four 
Ours, 


A PERFECT model of the wonderful Strasburg 
Oathedral clock has been placed on exhibition. 
in this city. 


Tue Island of Martinique. W. F., has been vis- 
ited by an earthquake. Many buildings were 
destroyed, but no lives were lost. 


THREE men were killed and several danger- 
ously wounded by the explosion of a steamboat 
boiler at St, Mary’s, Ga., on the sth. 


A MAN who attempted to assist a fallen tramp 
to his feet, in Bouth Amboy,N.J.,a few days 
ago, had his throat cut for his pains. 


_ THREx men were killed and six seriously in- 
jured at the fire which destroyed the Grand 
Central Hotel at Omaha on the night of the 4th. 


À SERVANT girl on Long Island recently at- 
tempted to poison an entire family by putting 
Paris green in their coffes. The poison was 
detected in time. 


THE drivers on three city horse-car lines 
struck last week on account of a reduetion im 
their wages. A compromise was effected and 
they have resumed work. 


During a storm at Sing Sing, on the 4th, æ 
stream overflowed, swept away many dwall~ 
ings, two bridges. anda portion of the railroad 
track. One boy was drowned. 


Tue hard-money party has been defeated im 
Maine, Three Republican and two soft-money 
Congressmen have been elected. The Green~ 
backers polled between thirty and forty thou- 
sand votes, : 


TORNADOES and hurricanes appear to be ep- 
{demic this year. Santiago de Ouba is the latest 
sufferer. It was visited on the éth by a fearfuk 
‘hurricane, Which destroyed much valuable 
property. 


Aw excursion steamer, plying on the Thames 
river, England, was run into and sunk by an- 
other boat on the 3d. Nearly eight hundred 
lives were lost. Six hundred bodies had been 
‘recovered at latest accounts. 


THERE have been up.to the present time up- 
wards of 5,300 cases of yellow fever in New 
Orleans, nearly 3400 in Vieksburgh, and over 
3,500 in Memphis, and nearly 4,000 deaths in all 
have been reported. The fever shows no sign 
of abatement. 


Parsonics.--Parson Vosburgh has succumbed: 
to circumstances and resigned his pastorate. 
—Parson Hayden, of South Madison, Connecti- 
cut, is under arrest. charged with seduction. 
and murder.—Parson Pratt, of this city, was 
arrested in Central Park a few days ago, im 
company with a lady. They were charged with: 
a nameless crime bya policeman who testified 
that he caught them inthe act, but the Parson: 
was ‘‘respectably connected.” and the case was 
dismissed.—Parson Wiswall,of Rochester. has 
taken advantage of the bankrupt act.—That 
gray gallant. Bishop McCoskry, has been des- 


posed, 
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The Darwins. 
BY ELMINA D., SLENEER,. 
CHAPTER XIi.—Conrnovtep. 


“They shall speak with new tongues.’ Let one 
come here and talk a little in these “new tongues.’ 
Any one of your many ‘dipped’ converts will do as 
atest. If he talks Dutch, Mrs. Shy will understand ; 
if Spanish, aunt Mary will comprehend a little of it; 
and plain common sense I will try to understand. 
‘Take up serpents.’ Find the Christian and Pll find 
the ‘rattler.’ 
try a bit of prussic acid if he dares. ‘Lay hands-on 
the sick and they shall recover.’ Why any need:of 
a death, then, in a Christian family, save from pure 
old age? ‘Cast mountains into the sea by faith.’ 
I'll believe this when I see a ‘true Christian’ do it. 
Call ignorant people who differ from you—or wise 
ones either—‘ fools,’ ‘vipers,’ ‘Satan,’ ete., etc. Alto- 
gether lovely! ‘Resist not evil,’ yet scourge money 
changers out of the temple. ‘That is, use force and 
compulsion, rather than argument, persuasion, and 
love, to effect your desires and purposes. 

“There! that is Bible Christianity, and directly 
from its choicest writers, and it is all legitimately 
deduced from texts and verses which I can mention, 
if necessary. Now, try and live it out. Show me 
any one who ever did live it out or ever can do so.. 
Please show me wherein I have misrepresented one 
iota in all these ear-marks of true Christianity. I 
do not deny that there is a good side also shown up; 
but these things I quote are just as much Christian- 
ity as is the portion you generally show forth. And 
I declare them bad doctrine, and as such they prove 
Christianity to be a bad thing. If true, aman might 
upset the world, cast a mountain into our mill-dam 
by faith, and ruin all the business men here; send 
devils into our hogs, and do—oh! such mean things. 
I rejoice that prayer and faith are really not such 
effective weapons as the pious old ‘school-book’ says 
they are. 

“ But since searching the ‘record,’ I find it harder 
than ever to decide what a ‘true Christian’ is, or 
how there can possibly be one. You have asked me 
often what objection I had to a ‘true Christian,’ 
and referred me to the Bible for a description of 
one, and I have honestly and fairly shown up such 
points as I object to in that definition of one; and 
now I will rest my case till we meet, which I hope 
will be very, very soon. 

“Your loving, affectionate daughter, JENNIE.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Now we will take up a few threads in the love-life 
of our Edith, and see what came of the little romance 
Sue had gotten up for her during her bridal trip. 
Mr. Williams, the gentleman whose photograph had 
made so favorable an impression on Edith, had 
passed through the town of 8 about three months 
after Sue’s and Charlie’s return from O (his 
mother’s home and his own), and he stopped at 
Flowers’ and spent a day or two there, renewing the 
pleasant acquaintance so auspiciously begun in the 
waters of the little lake. Sue, who had been advised 
of his coming, had invited Edith there to spend the 
day; and, bemg fond of the society of her lively 
little friend and that of her good, noble, and intel- 
lectual husband, Edith had gladly accepted the invi- 
tation, though not aware whom she was to meet 
there. The day passed very pleasantly to them all. 
Mr. Williams and Edith sang together, and in the 
sweet concord of sounds they felt that intense joy 
that only the true lover of music can appreciate. 
Neither of them had ever before met any one whose 
voice harmonized so completely with their own; and 
they found their views to be alike upon so many 
subjects that the day was gone almost before they 
realized it. When Edith’s horse was brought up for 
her to go home, Mr. Williams insisted on riding 
with her, saying his pony had been standing in the 
stable all day, and needed exercise. Sue stood in 
the door and watched them. off with a wise, knowing 
smile, as much as to say, “ My plans are all workin 
right;” and indeed such seemed to be the case, as it 
was in the wee, small hours of the morning when 
Mr. Williams got back to Flowers’ and sought his 
pillow—not to sleep, but to think and dream of 
Edith. i 

He had won her promise to correspond with him, 
and this correspondence had been of great interest, 
and also a means of improvement to them both. But 
of late a little cloud had been slowly gathering in 
the horizon, and it seemed as though a storm might 
some day overwhelm them with its desolating power 
and destroy the bright air-castles they had been so 
carefully rearing. hat this cloud was will be seen: 
by the following extract from one of Mr. Williams’ 
letters : 

“My own Drar Epirn: I have many times no- 
ticed in your letters passages, strong and eloquent, 
ju which you have portrayed your dislike to the use 
of tobacco; and in your last letter you say you would 
never marry a man who smoked or chewed. _ It is 


‘Drink any deadly thing.’ Let one. 


Seeker, September 14, 1878. 


very humiliating to me to be obliged to confess that 


I debe 


cigar;.and my good resolves are all as naught. I 
see a man take a chew, and: my mouth waters, and 
every nerve in me cries out for it, and I yield. You 
don’t know, Edith, what a slave.a man is to the 
tobaceo habit when once it is thoroughly formed— 
at least when one has used it as long as if have; and 


inherited so strong an appetite for it. But I am! 
trying once more—making a last final effort to-give! 


it up. I am a man of powerful will, but, alas! of 
powerful appetites and passions as well. I ma 
conquer, and I may not. 
is victorious, myself or my longings for the ‘vile 
weed’ you so stigmatize,” ` . 

All this, and much more, he wrote, and Edith, 
who had never dreamed that her hero wag a “tobacco 
“worm,” was stunned and bewildered at the sudden 
calamity. She felt that her life’s happiness was at 
stake. She could not give him up, and yet she 
could not marry him if he continued the use of to- 
bacco in any form. She had always called it her 
pet weakness, this antipathy to the vile weed. She 
could not bear a tobacco breath, or to smell the 
smoke from a cigar, or, what was worse yet, an old 
short black pipe. If compelled for a time to inhale 
tobacco smoke by being in company with some one 
who was so inconsiderate as to smoke in the presence 
of those who never use tobacco, she generally had a 
fit of siek headache after it; and there was her 
mother, too, who hated it as badly as she did; and 
as one home was to be theirs, she, too, must be 
thought of. All night. she lay and wrestled with 
her thoughts, revolving the subject in every possible 
way; and at last she came to the conclusion that she 
would write a series of arguments against tobacco, 
and tell of its effects upon the mind and body, and 
describe the disgusting appearance of those who 
used it as they seemed to one who seldom saw them. 

I will not weary the reader with all she wrote, but 
simply give her main argument against its use and 
its evil results : 

“The first and strongest objection I have, my 
dear friend, to your use of tobacco is its effect upon 
your bodily health, It is a rank poison, and only 
persistent effort will enable one to learn its use. In 
time the system adapts itself to the innovation, just 
as it would to that of arsenic, and then it begins to 
crave the stimulus, precisely as the constitutions of 
those who have become slaves to strong tea and 
coffee crave their accustomed invigorators. Tobacco 
lowers the general tone of the whole physical and 
mental system. No man who uses it can be perfect- 
ly well or happy. The spirits will feel depressed, 
and all the natural jubilance of pure, healthy, happy 
humanity will be lost. He may think he feels well, 
but it is because he has forgotten what real health 
is. Then its use predisposes to consumption and 
cancer, a8 well as many other diseases. 

“ At a polytechnic school in Paris one of the pro- 
fessors inquired into the habits of one hundred and 
sixty students there. He found that one hundred 
and two were smokers and fifty-eight never used the 
weed, and that in each grade of the school the stu- 
dents who did not smoke outranked those who did, 
and the scholarship of the smokers steadily deteri- 
orated as the smoking continued; and at last tobacco 
was forbidden to students as being injurious to phys- 
ical and mental development, It is always consid- 
ered as a low and vulgar habit. Clergymen gener- 
ally use it under protest, and feel criminal in doing 
so at all, for they know that they are considered to 
be guides and leaders of the people, and that it is 
their highest duty to be living examples in their 
every-day conduct and behavior. The president of 
a great nation like ours should never smoke, chew, 
or drink. No teacher or parent should be guilty of 
these habits, for they are leaders and guides, and 
they cannot guide with a full heart and earnest spirit 
unless they first walk therein themselves. 

“Dr, Prince, formerly Superintendent of the 
Northampton Lunatic Asylum, was cited as saying 
that nearly half the patients at that institution came 
there from its use. Nearly every one will agree that 
tobacco is a bad thing to use, but an excellent one 
to sell, and the money it brings into the South is one 
great plea here in its favor. But no really conscien- 
tious person would care to make money by raising 
and selling that which is an injury to his race. 
Henry Ward Beecher, who has uttered many good 
and true things, says: ‘The highest type of manli- 
ness involves personal cleanliness, self-denial of inju- 
rious indulgences, and a scrupulous regard for the 
comfort of others—three elements not easily com- 
bined with chewing, smoking, and spitting.’ 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


BENEVOLENCE seeks not a return. What does the world 
five back to the clouds?—Cural, 


Wispom, like every other jewel that is very valuable, is 
+ also very costly.—Jsaae T. Lloyd. Jae of 


I. hese things, and. have done so ever since||. 
= {I was ten: years old. . My father, grandfather,-and: 
| great-grandfather all smoked and chewed,’ and every | 
male relative I have usés tobacco. I ‘have tried|-' 
:|again and again to give it up, especially. since F 
found you are ‘so opposed to its use, Bat it is all 
|around. me; I smell the delicious perfume’-of the 


Arts. TAE: 


Science and the 
Boetrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
- BY PROF, ERNST HAECKEL. 
CHAP, XHE—CONTINUED. 
- Every one will agree with these three propositions of 
Moritz Wagner's. But we must consider his view, that the 
migration and the subsequent isolation of the emigrant indi- 
viduals is a necessary condition for the origin of new species, 
to be completely erroneous. Wagner saya, ‘ Without a 


— 


‘long-enduring separation of colonists from their former spe- 


cies, the formation of a new race cannot succeed—selection, 
in fact, cannot take place. Unlimited crossing, unbindered 


‘sexual mingling of all individuals of a species will always. 


produce uniformity, and drive varieties, whose characteris- 


£ 7 14Y | tics have not been fixed throughout a series of generations, 
Time alone will tell which: 


back to the primary form.” 

This sentence, in which Wagner himself comprises the 
main result of his investigations, he would be able to defend 
only if all organisms were of separate sexes, if every origin 
of new individuals were possible only by the mingling of 
male and female individuals. But this is by no means the 
case. Curiously enough, Wagner says nothing of the nu- 
merous hermaphrodites which, possessing both the sexual 
organs, are capable of self-fructification, and likewise noth- 
ing of the countless organisms which are not sexually differ- 
entiated. , 

Now, from the earliest times of the organic history of the 
earth there have existed thousands of organic species (thou- 
sands of which still exist) in which no difference of sex 
whatever exists, and, infact, in which no sexual propaga- 
tion takes place, and which exclusively reproduce them- 
selves in a non-sexual manner by diviston, budding, forma- 
tion of spores, etc. All the great mass of Protista, the 
Monera, Amcebe, Myxomycetes, Rhizopoda, etc., in short, 
ali the lower organisms which we shall have to enumerate 
in the domain of Protista, standing midway between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms; propagate themselves exclz- 
sively in a non-sexual manner. And this domain comprises a 
class of organisms which is one of the richest in forms, nay, 
even in a certain respect the richest of all ia forms, asali pos- 
sible geometrical fundamental forms are represented in it. 
I allude to the wonderful class of the Rhizopoda, or Ray- 
streamers, to which the lime-shelled Acyttaria and the flint. 
shelled Radiolaria belong. i 

It is self-evident, therefore, that Wagner's theory is quite 
inapplicable to all these non-sexual organisms. Moreover, 
the same applies to all those hermaphrodites in which every 
individual possesses both male and female organs and is 
capable of self-fructification, This is the case, for instance, 
in the Flat-worme, flukes, and tapeworms, further in the: 
important Sack-worms (Tunicates), the invertebrate relatives: 
of the vertebrate animals, and in very many other organisme 
of different groups. Many of these species have arisen by 
natural selection, without a “crossing” of the originatiag: 
species with its primary form having been possible. 

As I have already shown in the eighth chapter, the origin 
of the two sexer, and consequently sexual propagation in 
general, must be considered as a process which began only 
in later periods of the organic history of the earth, being 
the result of differentiation or division of laber, The most 
ancient terrestrial organisms can have propagated themselves 
only in the simplest non sexual manner, Even now all 
Protista, as well as all the countless forms of cells, which 
constitute the body of higher organisms, multiply them- 
selves only by non-sexual generation, And yet there arise 
here ‘‘new species” by differentiation in consequence of 
natural selection, 

But even if we were to take into consideration the anima 
and vegetable species with separate sexes, in this case too 
we should have to oppose Wagner's chief proposition, that 
“the migration of organisms and their formation of colonies 
is the necessary condition of natural selection.” August Weis- 
mann, in his treatise on the ‘‘ Influence of Isolation upon 
the Formation of Species,” has already sufficiently refuted 
that proposition, and has shown that even in one and the 
same district one bi-sexual species may divide itselt into 
several species by natural selection. In relation to this 
question, I must again cali to mind the great influence 
which division of labor, or differentiation, possesses, being one 
of the necessary results of natural selection, Al the differ- 
ent kinds of cells constituting the body of the higher organ- 
isms, the nerve cells, the muscle cells, gland cells, etc., al} 
these ‘‘good species,” these ‘‘ bons species” of-elementary 
organisms, have arisen solely by division of labor, in conse- 
quence of natural selection, although they not only never 
were locally isolated, but ever since their origin have always 
existed in the closest local relations one with another. 
Now, the same reasoning that applies to these elementary 
organisms, or “individuals of the first order,” applies also 
to the many-celled organisms of a higher order which only 
at a later date have arisen as ‘‘ good species ” from among 
their fellows, 

We are, therefore, of the same opinion as Darwin and ` 
Wallace, that the migration of organisms and their isolation 
in their new home ia a very advantageous condition for the 
origin of new species; but we cannot admit, as Wagner 
asserta, that it is a necessary condition, and that without it 
no species can arise. Wagner sets up this opinion, ‘“ that 
migration is a necessary condition for natural selection,” as 
a special ‘‘ law of migration”; but we consider it sufficiently 
refuted by the above-mentioned facts. We have, moreover, 
already. pointed out that in reatity the origin.of new species 
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by natural selection is a mathematical and logical necessity 
which, without anything else, follows from the simple com- 
bination of three great facts. These three fundamental facts 
are: the Struggle for Life, the Adaptability, and the Hered- 
itivity of organisms. 

‘We cannot here enter into details concerning the numerous 
interesting phenomena furnished by the geographical and 
topographical distribution of organie species, which are all 
wonderfully explained by the theéry of selection and migra- 
tion, For these I refer to the writings of Darwin, Wallace, 
and Moritz Wagner, in which the important doctrine of the 
limits of distribution—seas, rivers, and. mountains—is excel- 
lently discussed and illustrated by numerous examples. 
Only three other phenomena must be mentioned here on 
account of their special importance, First, the close rela- 
tion of forms, that is, the striking “family likeness” exist- 
ing between the characteristic local forms of every part of 
the globe, and their extinct fossil ancestors in the same part 
of the globe; secondly, the no less striking ‘family like-| 
ness ” between the inhabitants of island groups and those of. 
the neighboring continent from which the islands were 
peopled; lastly and thirdly, the peculiar character presented ; 
in general by the flora and fauna of islands taken as ai 
whole, 

All these chorological facts given by Darwin, Wallace, 
and Wagner—eapecially the remarkable phenomena of the 
limited local fauna and flora, the relations of insular to con- 
tinental inhabitants, the wide distribution of the so-called: 
“cosmopolitan species,” the close relationship of the local 
species of the present day with the extinct species of the 
same limited territory, the demonstrable radiation of every 
species from a single central point of creation—all these, 
and ali other phenomena furnished to us by the geograph- 
ical and the topographical distribution of organisms, are 
explained in a simple and thorough manner by the theory 


of selection and migration, while without it they are simply | - 


incomprehensible. Consequently, in the whole of this series 


of phenomena we find a new and weighty proof of the truth 
of the Theory of Descent, r 
: [TO BE CONTINUED. J 
e 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
BY B, F, UNDERWOOD.—CONTINUED. 


The condition of slaves under the Christian sys- 
tem remained essentially the samẹè for two hundred 
years. The abolition of the punishment of cruci- 
fixion and the law forbidding the separation of fami- 
lies of slaves were beneficent measures. There were 
others, however, of a different character. For in- 
stance, if a slave and his mistress had improper 
relations, the woman was executed and the slave 
burnt alive. Under paganism the woman was sim- 
ply reduced to slavery. Another bad law was that 
of Gratian, which was to the effect that any slave 
who accused his master of any offense, high treason 
alone excepted, should be burnt alive, without any 
inquiry into the justice of the charge. Slavery was 
formally and distinctly recognized by Christianity, 
and it encouraged docility and passive obedience on 
the part of the slave. None of the Fathers con; 
demned it as the Essenes had in the first century. It 
is true that the Church, by creating a new relation 
for the slave, by allowing him to participate in the 
religious service, and by giving prominence to the 
servile virtues which were encouraged by monastic 
life, did something to mitigate the hardships of slave 
life, yet the system continued under Christianity 
eight hundred years from the time of Constantine, 
and the number subject to it, historians have de- 
clared, was greater in the Empire under Christianity 
than under paganism. Shall we be told that a relig- 
ion under which slavery flourished for nearly a 
thousand years led to the abolition of the institu- 
tion? 

During the reign of Christianity, no doubt, admi- 
rable institutions for the poor were founded, and 
monkish corporations were formed and devoted t 
deeds of love. : 

To a great extent this was due to the same pure 
benevolence which had its source in the human goul 
wherever civilized man iş found, and which had 
prompted to similar efforts on a less extensive scale, 
perhaps, in Egypt, India, Judea, Greece, and pagan 
Rome. The credit of founding lunatic asylums, so 
often claimed for Christianity, belongs to the Mo- 
hammedans of the seventh century. No lunatic 
asylum existed in Christendom until the fifteenth 
century, and then in places in close proximity to the 
Mohammedans, 

Just as the gratuitous distribution of corn was 
among the prominent causes of idleness and corrup-. 

ion in pagan Rome, so the charity of the Chureh, 

y multiplying beggars and promoting indolence, 
had an exceedingly injurious. influence in the Chris- 
tian Empire. Consider the thousands without means 
withdrawn from the fields of productive labor, the 
‘multitudes of saints wandering. about the country 
begging money to give to beggars, encouraging 
indiscriminate alms-giving, habits of improvidence, 
admiration for poverty, and antipathy to labor... 

“The Monastic movement,” Gibbon tells us, ‘was 
not less rapid or universal than that of Christianity 
itself.” One small Egyptian city devoted itgelf 
almost wholly to ascetic life, and in its monasteries 
lived ten thousand monks and twenty thousand vit- 
gins, At the close of thë fourth century, the monas“ 


tic population of Egypt equaled the entire popula- 
tion of its cities. 

The Empire swarmed with, men whose only busi- 
ness was to wander from place to place, asking alms 
and collecting stories of miracles, and peculiarities of 
the saints for the benefit of the Church. “A hid- 
eous, sordid, and emaciated maniac, without knowl- 
edge, without patriotism, without natural affection, 
passing his life in a long routine of useless and atro- 
cious self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly 
phantoms of his delirious brain, had become the 
ideal of the nations which had known the writings of 
Plato and. Cicero and the lives of Socrates and Cato” 
(Lecky’s Morals, vol. ii, p. 107), To separate from 
his family if he had one, and to show no regard to 
the mother that bore him were thought by the her- 
mit as the most, acceptable offerings he could make 
to God, . 

The feeling that prevailed toward woman is illus- 
trated by the story of a monk who was traveling 
with his mother, and coming to a stream which he 
had to cross, he wrapped his hands in cloth, lest in 
conveying her across the water, he should touch his 
mother, and thereby disturb the equilibrium of his 
saintly nature. 7 
_ A law of Justinian prohibited parents from ‘re- 
straining their children from entering monasteries. 
Exhorted by the Fathers, multitudes of women 
adopted the ascetic life. Some of the Fathers wrote 
treatises to show that those who entered monasteries 
contrary to the wishes of ‘their parents were more 
worthy than those who did so unopposed by parent- 
al authority. St. Crysostom said damnation awaited 
those who should attempt to prevent their children 
entering these institutions. 
Practiced with no object except to make sure 
of a place in heaven, the effects of this asceti- 
cism must have been very injurious on the general 
character of its devotees. 

The estimate of woman was very low in the Chris- 
tian Empire. “Woman was represented asthe door 
of hell, as the mother of all human ills. She should 
be ashamed of the very thought that she is a woman. 
She should live in continual penance on account of 
the curses she had brought upon the world. She 
should be ashamed of her dress, for it is the memo- 
rial of her fall. She should especially be ashamed of 
her beauty, fo itis the most potent instrument of 
the demon. Women were even forbidden 
by a provincial council, in the sixth century, on 
account of their impurity, fo receive the eucharist in 
their naked hands. Their essentially subordinate 
position was continually maintained. 

“Tt is probable that this teaching had its part in 
determining the Ponin of legislation concerning 
the sex. The pagan laws during the Empire had 
been continually repealing the.old disabilities of 
women, and the legislative movement in their favor 
continued with unabated force from Constantine to 
Justinian, and appeared also in some of the early 
laws of the barbarians. But in the whole feudal 
legislation, women were placed in a much lower 
legal position than in the pagan Empire. In addi- 
tion to the personal restrictions which grew neces- 
sarily out of the Catholic Christian doctrines còn- 
cerning divorce, and the subordination of the weaker 
sex, we find numerous and stringent enactments, 
which rendered it impossible for women to succeed 
to any considerable amount of property, and which 
almost reduced them to the alternative of marriage 
ora nunnery. The complete inferiority of the sex 
was continually maintained by law ; and that gener- 
ous public opinion which in Rome had frequently 
revolted against the injustice done to girls, in depriv- 
ing them of the greater. part of the inheritance of 
their fathers, totally disappeared. Wherever the 
canon law has been the basis of legislation, we find 
laws of succession sacrificing the interests of daugh- 
ters and of wives, and a state of public opinion 
which has been formed and regulated by these laws; 
nor was any serious attempt made to abolish them 
till the close of the last century. The French Rev- 
olutionisis, though rejecting the proposal of Si¢yés 
and Condorcet to accord political emancipation to 
women, established at least an equal succession of 
sons and daughters, and thus initiated, a great refor- 
mation of both law and opinion, which sooner or 
later must traverse the world” (Lecky’s Hist. Mor- 
als, vol. ii, pp. 438-340). 

_ {No society,” says Maine, “ which preserves any 
tincture,of, Christian institutions, is likely to restore 
to, married. women the personal liberty conferred on 
rere the middle Roman law” (Ancient Law. p. 
158). A 

Under Christianity, patriotism so necessary to the 
defense of the state, was continually discouraged. 
The heroes of Rome could inspire the Christians 
with no admiration, and they steadfastly, from the 
first, refused to take part in any demonstrations 
expressive of attachment to country ; with a home 


-Jand a country in another world, they were, consist- 


ently enough, indifferent to the secular interests of 
this. When Rome was invaded by the Vandal, the 
invasion was regarded “as a just and heaven-com- 
missioned visitation,” and “resistance a vain, almost 
an impious struggle to avert inevitable punishment’, 
(Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. ii, p. 206). ` 


“ Asceticism, drawing all.the enthusiasm of Chris- 
tendom to the desert life, and elevating as an ideal 
the extreme and absolute abnegation of all patriot- 
ism, formed,” says Lecky, “the culmination of the 
movement, and was undoubtedly one cause of the 
Rae the Roman Empire” (Hist. Morals, vol. 
ii, p. 141). 

eS Dhe genius and the virtue that might have de- 
fended the Empire were engaged in fierce disputes 
about the Pelagian controversy, at the very time 
when Alaric was encircling Rome with his armies, 
and there was no subtlety of theological metaphys- 
ics which did not kindlo a deeper interest in the 
Christian leaders than the throes of their expiring 
country. The moral enthusiasm that in other days 
would have fired the armies of Rome with an invin- 
cible valor, impelled thousands to abandon their 
country and their homes, and consume the weary 
hours in a long routine of useless and horrible macer- 
ations. Many of the Christians contem- 
plated, with an indifference that almost amounted 
to complacency what they regarded as the predicted 
ruin of the city of the fallen gods. The 
‘immortal pass of Thermopylæ was surrendered with- 
out a struggle to the Goths. A pagan writer accused 
the monks of having betrayed it. It is more prob- 
able that they had absorbed or diverted the heroism 
‘that in other days would have defended it”: (Ibid, 
pp. 142-3). How evident it is that the subversion 
of the Roman, to which the darkness of the middle 
ages was so largely due, was encouraged by the 
policy, if not sometimes aided, by the direct efforts 
of the Christian Church. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
a 


Letter from a Western Convert. 
A BOY'S OPINION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Mr. BENNETT, Dear Teacher: One year ago to-day I read 
the following in a leading St. Joseph paper; 


“Read Thomas Paine’s works before you condemn them.” 


At that time I was a firm believer in the Episcopal doc- 
trine, Being accustomed to hearing Paine denounced as a 
Godless Infidel, this article from the pre:s in his defense 
made me interested, and out of curiosity 1 ordered, through 
our news agent, a copy of Paine’s works. In due season I 
received a handsomely bound volume from the publishing 
house of D. M, Bennett. At first I was like the man who 
had drawn the chief prize in a circus lottery—the elephant; 
I didn’t know what to do with it. I was afraid to read it 
for the sake of my soul; so I laid it away: 

Some months later I picked it up absiractedly and began 
running over its pages, Suddenly these words struck my 
eye: “I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for 
happiness beyond this life.” Thinking there could be no 
harm in reading the works of a man who could utter such 
sentiments, L read on and finished the volume. 

To say that I was staggered would hardly give my true 
feelings. Isaid to myself, ‘This can never be; the man 
Paine is wrong. I will read the Scripture carefully, and sce 
if it bears out these terrible charges,” Out came the family 
Bible, which had been in the family for years and whose 
truths had never been doubted. ‘‘ Ha, ha,” I laughed, "we 
will soon prove Paine wrong.” The more I read, the more 
convinced did I become that he was right and that I had 
been for years believing in & book that had no more truth in 
it than the “Arabian Nights,” From that moment I was a 


different man. I knew I was a man, and not the poor, 
crawling, miserable worm I had believed I was. 

In the same book I saw advertisements of THE TRUTH. 
SEEKER and the Rev. ‘‘ Triptolemus Tub.” I secured cop- 
ies of each, and found that Taz TRUTH ERKER suited me 
exactly. 1 immediately sent in my subscription for three 
months. I still take it, and hope to get a copy every week 
till I die. 

From THE TRUTH ÑEEKER I acquired a taste for truth- 
secking books, and at different times I secured copies of 
«Analysis of Religious Belief,” ‘‘ World’s Sages, Thinkers, 
and Reformers,” “Heathens of the Heath,” Volney’s 
“ Ruins,” Voltaire’s ‘‘ Philosophical Dictionary,” * Koran,” 
“ Christianity and Infidelity,” four volumes of Tracts, ancl 
last but not least, the greatest literary boon of modern 
times, the ‘‘Champions of the Church, their Crimes and 
Persecations,” weli worth its weight in gold. 

No wonder Anthony Comstock wished to place an injune- 
tion upon it, for no man likes the truth told about himself, 
especially if it showed him up in his true colors. The 
article on Anthony Comstock alone is worth the price of 
the book. 

By judiciously lending the above books I have secured no 
less than fourteen members from the folds of the Christian 
Church, much to the disgust and consternation.of the min- 
isters, who have denounced me as an ungodly Infidel, from 
the pulpit. 1 am, like you, Mr, Bennett, proud of the name. 

Allow me, before I close, to give you the opinions of a 
reformed Christian: 

1, That the Bible is taken from the Shasta, the Vedas, 
the Talmud, and the writings of the heathen sages, 

_2, That the miracles described in the Bible are silly and 
untrue, as well as useless. 

8. That Jesus Christ is a myth, existing only in the Bible; 
that he was, as therein described, a dead beat and a com- 
munist; that he had no respect for the burial of the dead; 
_that his teachings were all second-handed; that he was an 
‘anti-Murphy, and set many bad examples to wine drinkers; 

that when he died on the cross he could not save himself— 
let alone saving all mankind, 

4, That there are $200,000,000 spent annually for the sup- 

ort of churches and clerical wind-bags; that if that vast 
sum of money was only devoted to the, interests of the 
public schools, it. would do more real and lasting good. 

5. That over 300,000,000 people have been slain by Chris- 
tian wars, and that blood enough has been shed to float ali 
the ships in the world; 

R. W. Ricas. 


re Respectfully, 
| Hopkins, Mo. 
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Lessons in Popular Brience. 


l Astronomy. 


ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
XVII. 


We will conclude this chapter by an extract from 
Father Secchi’s work on “The Sun,” in which he 
summarizes the facts hitherto ascertained concerning 
the great orb of day. : 

“That igneous globe, a source of life, and cause 
of motion amongst the planets, was once a nebulous 
mass like those which we now see in the depths of 
the sky. This mass as it grew cool gave birth to 
the planets and their satellites. It still preserves in 
its midst all the heat which must have resulted from 
its condensation and the collapse of its different 
particles, which, from the furthest limits of its 
domain, have, in obedience to the law of attraction, 
fallen towards the center. 

“This enormous mass, undergoing the phases of 
gradual cooling through which the planets around it 
have passed, may one day lose the whole of its 
present brilliancy, but it will yet be millions upon 
millions of years before this takes place. 


“The gaseous composition of the Sun accounts for’ 


the phenomena which we notice upon its surface. 
The part which -is exposed on the outside to radia- 
tion towards the regions beyond loses its gaseous 
constitution as it gets cool ; it remains condensed in 
the shape of masses, vaporous but incandescent, in 
the gaseous and transparent atmosphere by which 
the globe is surrounded, forming a brilliant stratum 
which we call the photosphere. This stratum, like 
the interior of the solar body itself, is the seat of 
vast chemical processes and physical movements of 
a very complicated character. Causes as yet un- 
known, transporting considerable masses from the 
interior to the exterior, create immense gaps in the 
luminous stratum, and so give rise tothe spots. 
The center of these gaps, more obscure and more 
absorbent, cuts off from us the great majority of the 


composed as they are of a gaseous matter and quite 
isolated from each other. 

“ Above this luminous stratum spreads the atmos- 
phere, formed of transparent vapors, which attain 
various degrees of altitude according to their spe- 
cific weight. Hydrogen, being the least dense of all 
these substances, fioats at a great altitude, forming 
columns and clouds which constitute the red promi- 
nences seen about the Sun during an eclipse. Iron 
and caicium are the substances most abundant in the 
kollow of the spots and in the rents of the photo- 
sphere. 


“The Sun’s atmosphere is vast, extending to a 


distance equal to the fourth of the solar radius ; it is 
elliptic in shape, with a greater elevation at the 
equator than at the poles. In the equatorial regions, 
in the vicinity of the spots more especially, there is 
a higher degree of activity than at the poles, as is 
seen by the greater brilliancy and altitude of the 
atmospheric envelope itself. 

“The spectroscope, in revealing to us the chemi- 
cal composition of the Sun, has taught us that the 
substances of which it is formed are identical with 
those which constitute the terrestral bodies. And 
yet we are far from possessing a knowledge as to 
the nature of all these substances.” 

The information contained in this chapter shows 
the progress made in the researches as to the Sun, 
and the rapidity with which they have been prose- 
cuted since the discovery of spectrum analysis, 


CHAPTER IV. 
MERCURY. 


Mercury is the nearest known planet to the sun, 
and the smallest of the eight large planets. Its 
mean distance from the sun is 40 millions of miles, 
and its diameter about one-third that of the earth, 
It was well known to the ancients, being visible to 
the naked eye at favorable times, if the observer is 
not in too high a latitude. The central and northern 
regions of Europe are so unfavorably situated for 
seeing it that it is said Copernicus died without ever 
having been able to obtain a view of it. The diffi- 
culty of seeing it arises from its proximity to the 
‘sun, as it seldom sets more than an hour and a half 
after the sun, or arises more than that length of time 
before it. Hence, when the evening is sufficiently 
advanced to allow it to be seen, it is commonly so 
near the horizon as to be lost in the vapors which 
are seen in that direction. Still, by watching for 
favorable moments, it can be seen several times in 
the course of the year in any part of the United 
States. The following are favorable times for seeing 
it after sunset: 


ae eee May 3d, August 26th, December 25th. 
1878.0... ee eee - April 14th, August 9th, December 9th. 
FSW. esses wees March 28th, July 23d, November 21st. 


The corresponding times in subsequent years may 
be found by subtracting 18 days from the dates for 
each ‘year; that is, they will occur eighteen days 


) L | twelve miles. 
luminous rays emanating from the central nucleus, 


transit will be visible over the whole United States, 


earlier in 1879 than in 1878; “galeo days earlier in 
and the second on the Pacific coast. 


1880 than in 1879, and so on. It is not necessary to 
look on the exact days we have given, as the planet 


! ac 1878........May 6th, 1894o. . 10th. 
is generally visible for fifteen or twenty days ata | 1881........ Now. 7th. 1901...-. Regn qoh 
time. Each date given is about the middie of the} 1881........ May 9th. 


period of visibility, which extends a week or ten 
days on each side. Fhe best time for looking is in 
the evening twilight, about three-quarters of an hour 
after sunset, the spring is in this respect much more 
favorable than autumn, | 

Mercury shines with a brilliant white light, brighter 
than that of any fixed star, except, perhaps, Sirius. 
It does not seem so bright as Sirius, because it can 
never be seen at night except very near the horizon. 
Owing to the great eccentricity of its orbit and the 
perm variations of its distance from the earth, its 

rilliancy varies considerably ; but the favorable 
times we have indicated are near those of greatest 
brightness. 

Viewed with a telescope under favorable condi- 
tions, Mercury is seen to have phases like thé moon. 
When beyond the sun, it seems round and small, 
being only about five. minutes in diameter. When 
seen to one side of the sun, near its greatest appar- 
ent angular distance, it appears like a half-moon. 
When nearly between the sun and earth, its diameter 
is between ten seconds and twelve seconds, but only 
a thin crescent is visible. The manner in which 
these various phases are connected with the position 
of the planet relative to the earth and sun is the 
same as in the case of Venus, and will be shown in 
the next section. 

About the beginning of the present century 
Schröter, the celebrated astronomer of Lilienthal, 
who made the telescopic study of the planets a 
speciality, thought that at times, when Mercury pre- 
sented the aspect of a crescent, the south horn of 
this crescent seemed blunted at certain intervals, 
He attributed this appearance to the shadow of a 
lofty mountain, and by observing the times of its 
return was led to the conclusion that the planet 
revolved on its axis in twenty-four hours five minutes. 
He also estimated the height of the mountain at 
But the more powerful instruments 
of modern times have not confirmed these conclu- 
sions, and they are now considered as quite doubtful, 
if not entirely void of foundation. That is, we must 
regard the time of rotation of Mercury on its axis, 
and, of course, the position of that axis, as not 
known with certainty, but as perhaps very nearly 
twenty-four hours. i 

The supposed atmosphere of Mercury, the devia- 
tion of its body from a spherical form, and many 
other phenomena which observers have described, 
must be received with the same skepticism. No 
deviation from a spherical form can be considered 
as proved, the discordance of the measures showing 
that the supposed deviations are really due to errors 
of observation, So, also, the appearances which 
many observers have attributed to an atmosphere 
aré all to be regarded as optical illusions, or as due 
to the imperfections of the telescope made use of: 
From measures of its light at various phases Zöllner 
has been.led to the conclusion that Mercury, like our 
moon, is devoid of any atmosphere sufficiently dense 
to reflect the light of the sun. If this doubt and. 
uncertainty seems surprising, it must be remembered 
that the nearness of this planet to the sun renders it 
a very difficult object to observe with accuracy. We 
must look at it either in the daytime, when the air is 
disturbed by the sun’s rays, or in the early evening, 
when the planet is very near the horizon, and there- 
fore in an unfavorable situation. 
` Transits of this planet across the face of the sun 
are much more frequent than those of Venus, the 
average interval between successive transits being 
less than ten. years, and the longest interval thirteen 
years. These transits are always looked upon with 
great interest. by astronomers, on account of the 
questions to which they have given rise. From the 
earliest ages in which it was known that Mercury 
moved around the sun, it was evident that it must 
sometimes pass between the earth and the sun ; but 
its diameter is too small to admit of its being seen in 
this position with the naked eye. The first actual 
observation of Mercury projected on the face of the 
sun was made by Gassendi, on November 7, 1631, 
His mode of observation for viewing the solar spots 
was by throwing the image of the sun on a screen 
by means of a small telescope. He came near miss- 
ing his observation, owing to his having expected that 
the planet would look much larger thanit did. The 
imperfect telescopes of that time surrounded every 
brilliant object with a band of diffused light which 
greatly increased its apparent magnitude, sothat Gas-. 
sendi had no idea how small the planet really was. 

Gassendi’s observation was hardly accurate enough 
to be of any scientific value at the present time. It 
was not until 1677 that a really good observation 
was made. Halley, of England, in that year was on 
the island of St. Helena, and, being provided with 
superior instruments, was fortunate enough to make 
a complete observation of a transit of Mereury 
over the sun which occurred on November 7th. ` 

The following are the dates at which it has been 
calculated that transits of Mercury will occur-during 
the remainder of the present , century.. The first 
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Communications. 


Conventions in Western New York. 


WATKINS.—FREEVILLE, -A BULLDOZED JURY, -— JOSIE IN 
JAIL. i 

DEAR Bennett: While at Watkins I received an invita- 
tion to address the “First Annual Convention of Free- 
thinkers and Spiritualists,” then appointed to be held at 
Freeviile, N. Y., on Sunday, September ist. I accordingly 
found myself ia Freeville last Sunday, and met there the 
gathered thousands of the friends of mental liberty and 
spiritual progress of that region. Freeville is a new rail- 
road centre between Auburn and Owego; and four railroad 
trains, specially chartered for this more than ordinarily 
righteous Sunday work, came in from four directions laden 
with our style of meeting-going citizens. Besides, the 
horse-power of all the country around hauled in, in all sorta 
of vehicles, many hundreds of others. The diy was as 
delightful as any of those that shone down upon us in Wat- 
kins. The convention waz held in beautiful grove. A 
well-drilied local choir discotrsed music that seemed as 
harmonious, and stirred us with as lively emotions, as any 
ever heard uncer any steeple. It was difficult to believe 
that it was Infidel music; but I am afraid it was. 

The morning session was addressed by Amelia H. Colby 
—and Iam glad I didn’t sell a ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” and get 
shut up at Watkins, aud so have failed to hear this grand, 
brave woman. Bhe is a magnificent structure on the most 
approved mental and physical model—about two hundred 
and fifty pounds of well-proportioaed woman of the Roman 
matron style, I wish all the world could have heard her, 
and, with a trifle of addition to her voice, they might. I 
never heard so powerful, so sonorous a voice in a Woman. 
It is specially adapted to grove-meetings, of which she has . 
addressed many hundreds. She cau compete successfully 
with rattling leaves, loud talkers, crying children, and 
neighing horses; and, in a church, no snorer could be 
heard enough to disturb the meeting. And yet it is a voice 
which the fair owner—for she is fair—knows how to man- 
age with artistic and thrilling effect. i 

We met the night before, and talked over the Watkins 
convention, the resolutions, the arrests. and the exciting 
times there. The theme was uppermost; the people had 
heard something about it, and wanted to know more; so 
she took for the subject of her discourse, ‘‘ The Watkins 
Convention;” and she came to its support bravely and well, 
and denounced the pious conspirators against intellectual 
and sociai freedom with all the force and fervor which a 
brave, talented, untrammeled woman can bring to bear on 
such a subject. 

In the afternoon my own ordeal came, and I trembled 
under the responsibility of attempting to address so large 
an audience who had come together under the expectation 
of hearing the highest and best truth there is going, How- 
ever, I told them what I knew about ‘‘social evolution,” 
and traced the architecture and the industries of the wild 
aud savage creatures who have now grown to be men up. to 
their. present wonderful stage of development ;. and drew 
some conclusions as to what home, the human dwelling, 
and the housing of the people are likely to be in the future. 
I constructed for them a socialism which they do not read 
of in the newspapers, and of which no one has any reason 
to be afraid. . 

Much more that is interesting might be said about this 
Convention, but other incidents of my trip must have atten- 
tion. I went from Freeville on Monday morning to Wat- 
kins to see the state of things then existing in that town of 
‘arrested development.” I found a marked change in our 
favor among the people generally ; though the same bitter- 
ness, hostility, and determination to proceed to extremities 
existed among the orthodox party. The people, however, 
had talked the matter over and had come to their senses, 
When the arrests were first made, the attive fomenters had 
gone around town screaming ‘‘Qoscenity ! Ob obscenity | 
Bad books in Watkins! ‘ Cupid's Yokes!’ Bible abridged ! 
Hairs all on one plate, and no butter on the other! For 
shame, shocking, shoo fly! ‘Sh—,” yes, all the ’shs they could 
think of. The community wae at first so bulldozed they 
really thought something was the matter. They rushed to 
the doors and stuck their heads out of the windows as if 
there was a fire or a fight; but when no head broke and 
nothing blazed, they all jeered the getters up of the false 
alarm and then went about their business. 

I heard from several sources that the Grand Jury had 
been fairly bullied into bringing in bills against the persons 
accused of obscenity. I heard that the Grand Jury three 
‘times voted to reject the indictment, and the Judge, finally 
instructed the Jury that they must agree and must bring in 
an indictment. I heard that all this would not do, and that 
finally two clergymen were let in on the jury to labor with 
them and persuade them to bring in charges and put the 
accused on trial. In sucha body of men, though bound to 
secrecy, there are always some who will leak ; and one 
legal gentleman assured me that on Wednesday evening one 
juror declared that they had not agreed and that there was 
no prospect that they would agree to indictment ; and this 
gentleman believes that some most extraordinary influence 
must have been brought to bear, after that, to secure the 
action demanded by the orthodox party. . How’s this for 
tampering with a jury ?. Col. Sellers hugging the foreman 
of the jury trying hig client is the {only parallel I can 
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quote among the legal precedents. If these asserted irreg. | 32, Popular Assninptioné regarding the Bible and Chris-! their attendant Satellites,; swept through the infinity of 


ularities can be established they will ‘make a very important 
part of the case, and they alone will quash the indictments, 
They will be investigated. . > 

I called at the jail on Miss Josephine Tilton. I found her 
serene and happy, and as determined as ever to rent her 
room by the quarter and board by the season on the bounty 
of the Watkins people. Her street shoes had been buried at 
the bottom of her baggage, and her bonnet wrapped up and 
stowed away, not needed for immediate use. The sheriff 
had promised to have her little room furnished and white- 
washed, and she had planted herself down for a three months’ 
siege, awaiting trial. - 

But I brought her news and considerations from the out- 
side world, which modified her decision and “changed the 
current of her sinless years.” 

In my conversation with the people, her friends as well as 
enemies, I found them generally admiring her grit and 
energy, but they thought she was carrying her ‘‘ spunk ” too 
far. They sympathized with martyrdom, but not: when it 
was self-imposed. They thought she ought not to put the 
county to the expense of keeping her when the bail was so 
low (only $500) and easily procured. If the bail had been 
excessive and difficult to find, that would be good reason for 
refusing it; otherwise it ought to be accepted. This feeling 
among the citizens, from among whom a jury must be 
selected, would tend to her prejudice on the trial. They 
wouid feel like saying, and certainly would be asked by the 
prosecution to say, “ If she likes prison so well we will give 
her enough of it.” Then if her case should be tried first 
and decided against her, it would affect the other cases’ un- 
favorably, and she ought not to throw. cost on others. 

Mrs. Ingalls, who bad been her preliminary bail, and was 
willing to continue, came in opportunely, and we talked the 
matter over pro and con. I urged that the men had all 
availed themselves of their privileges, and out they went. 
But bail was as good for a woman as for men, and I wasn’t 
going to urge her to seek a martyrdom that the men had de- 
clined, and especially at so cheap a rate. We finally con- 
cluded, ‘ Josie” coming very reluctantly to the conclusion, 
that she had better accept bail and leave the prison, The 
controlling motive with her was that her action might inju- 
riously affect others ; if she stood alone, she protested that 
she would stay in jail till her trial. 

It was Ly this time late in the afternoon, but the court was 
still in session. We went immediately over. Mrs. Ingalls 
offered and was accepted as bail, and Miss Tilton was free. 
The next thing to do was to dig out from their depths those 
shoes and that bonnet, and otherwise pack up. The fruits 
and flowers that had been sent in to her were distributed 
among the prisoners left behind, with whom she had estab- 
lished herself as a friend and favorite, good-byes were said, 
and we all left the lock-up. Josephine came on with me to 
New York for a little needed rest after the excitement of the 
previous weeks. Her letters will be forwarded to her, and 
she may be addressed to my cate, 201 Hast 71st street.” 
She proposes in a few days to commence a tour of canvass- 
ing for The Word and the various books. of Mr. Heywood— 
selling her way towards Watkins, where she will arrive in 
time for her trial. May she find many friends and patrons 
along her line of travel, THERON C, LELAND. 

New York, Bept. 7, 1878, to 


Radical Liberal Lectures. 
BY B, F. UNDERWOOD. 
For the fall and winter of 1878-9. 


1, The Theory of Evolution. 

2, Darwinism Defined and Defended. 

8, The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 

4. The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 

5. Modern Scientific Materialism. 

6, Natural Selection versus Design in Nature. 

7. An Hour with German Thinkers, 

8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the Light of Modern 
Psychology. 

9. The Pros and Cons of a Future State. 

10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity ? 

ii. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining to State Sec- 
ularization. 


12 Monogamic Marriage versus the Vagaries of “Free 
Love.” 


13. Woman: 
Wrongs. 

14. Religious Revivals : their Causes and Consequences. 

15. The Struggles and Triumphs of Freethought in Eu- 
rope and America. s 

16. Issues of the Age. ? iir 

17. Buddha and Buddhism. 

i8. Ancient Egypt, its Laws, Customs, and’ Religions. 

19. The French Revolution, its Causes and Consequences. 

20, Crimes and Cruelties of Superstition. 

21, Cook and other “‘ Scientific ” annihilators of Material- 
ism Reviewed. 

22, Paine : The Pioneer of Freethought in America. 

23. A Liberal’s Answer to the Question: If Not Chris- 
tianity, What ? 

24. Christianity: To What Extent. has it Helped or Hin- 
dered Civilization. 

25, Jesus: All that is Known and What is Guessed About 
Him. 

26, A True Man Better than a True Christian. 

27, Judaism and Christianity ANRO of Pre-existent 
Heathenism. 

28, Science versus the Bible, 

29. The Origin and History of the Bible. (From ong to 
six lectures.) 

30. The Four Gospels Unhistorical and Unreliable. 

31, Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible examined. 


Her Past and Present, her Rights and 


tianity. 
38. Bible Prophecies Falsified by the Facts- of History. 
84, Popular. Objections to Liberalism Considered. 
For terms, etc., Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
Thorndike, Mass. -o : 
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The World Moves. 


The recent interesting phenomena of the heavens have 
naturally engaged the attention of scientific thinkers. A 
few of these, calling to mind the sublime combats. of the 
past on the battle fields of astronomy, have, perhaps, 
dropped a silent tear to the memories of those grand old 
heroes, Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler. 

Gazing down the centuries, we behold the Church, both 
Catholic and Protestant, with all its dogma, superstition, 
ignorance, and cruelty, arrayed in one vast consolidated 
army against those three brave men successively. Its 
instruments of warfare, Inquisition, torture, prison, fire, 
and sword ; theirs, earnest investigation of the arcana of 
nature, and the pen. 

No ancient or modern battle field of the earth, no con- 
tending hosts, with all the awful paraphernalia of war, can 
vie in moral sublimity with the opposing forces on the 
battle fields of science. 

Did not Scripture teach that the earth was flat and had 
four corners ? that the sun and stars journeyed around it 
every twenty-four hours? that Joshua caused the solar 
luminary to lengthen out the day for his divine work of 
bloodshed and carnage? Should these vile heretics oppose 
inspiration and the churches ? 

The germs of truth in regard to the motion, correct posi- 
tion, and relation of the heavenly bodies had found place in 
the minds of a few earnest men at a very early date, but 
the cold slime of a dogmatic theology covered the face of 
Europe as with a fetid pall, and it was reserved for Coper- 
nicus, near the beginning of the sixteenth century, to first 
announce to the world that the sun is the center of the 
solar system, that the earth has two motions, one on its axis, 
and one around the sun. 

He had written his great work on the “ Revolution of the 
Heavenly Bodies ;” during thirty years it was kept a secret, 
only known to a few friends, through fear of the anathemas 
of the Church. Finally it was published by Osiander, with 
a lie for a preface, and a copy was placed in the hands of 
its author a short time before he ceased to breathe. 

Who can imagine the feelings of this dying man, his 
eager, extended hand trembling with age and disease, the 
death dew on his wrinkled, massive brow, as he looked 
with dimmed and glassy eyes upon this immortal volume ? 
—this volume which should declare to thé infinite genera- 
tions, ‘‘The world moves!’ He soon expired, his icy 
fingers clasping the loved book, and thus cheated the 
Church of its living prey. But even the marble shield of 
death could not protect the silent victim from its cruel 
vengeance, 

Copernicus was a learned, good man; his life had been 
spent in the cause of education and humanity. As a physi- 
cian, he had freely given his services to the poor, without 
money and without price, and this, too, while pursuing the 
arduous duties of his professorship, yet no friend, for a 
third of a century, dared to record on his tombstone a me- 
morial of his scientific discoveries. 

His book was condemned by the high prelates of the 
Church; to read it was to incur damnation. The battering- 


.{rams of old theology were set to work to beat back the 


unholy doctrines of the heliocentric theory. From shadows 
of cathedrals and cloisters, like bats and ill-favored birds of 
prey, Came sermons and treatises declaring that the earth 
was the center and immovable, for the Lord had spoken 
through his inspired penman, “The earth standeth fast 
forever.” 

Protestants went hand in hand with Catholics in perse- 
cuting the memory of Copernicus, in ridiculing and abusing 
his book. Luther called him ugly names, and quoted 
Joshua’s wonderful performance to prove the earth an im- 
movable center. Even the sweet-tempered Melancthon was 
not backward in persecution. He wrote articles condemn- 
ing Copernicus, declaring that ‘‘ the earth can be nowhere 
except in the center of the universe.” 

Truth may be crushed, but it cannot die. This new truth 
had found lodgment in the minds of many men, but only 
one brave tongue dared to utter it. Bruno believed it and pro- 
mulgated it ; he was hunted from land to land like one guilty 
of high crime, by the despicable sleuth hounds of dogmat- 
ism until he turned upon his pursuers with terrible invec- 
tives. He was seized, imprisoned six years, then burned 
alive, amid the jeers and scoffs of his enemies, and his ashes 
thrown to the wind. 

Still the earth moved on, and ten years after the martyr- 
dom of brave Giordano Bruno the telescope of Galileo es- 
tablished the truth of the revolution of the world around 
the sup, and glorified Copernicus. The enemies of the 
dead king of astronomical science had said during his life, 
“Tf your theories were true, Venus would show phases like 
the moon.” In real royal meekness he had replied, “ You 
are right ; God is good ; and we shall in time find this to be 
so ;” and the telescope of Galileo, rude and simple though it 
was, showed the phases of Venus. Preachers and learned 
laymen declared these appearances to be illusions of the 
devil, and it was rank heresy to even look through the 
instrument. 

Theologians avowed that these grand discoveries in as- 
tronomy upset the whole plan of salvation, if the earth was 
a planet, and there were other planets, they too must be 
inhabited. These inhabitants could not have sprung from’ 
Adam and Eve, and could not have been redeemed by the 
death of Christ. So the persecutions of Galileo were cruel 


., and long, and he was stigmatized as an Infidel and Atheist. 


Bot night after night, while the planetary worlds, with 


apace, the old philosopher studied the heavens with his 


: | humble telescope, and announced the discovery of moun- 


tains and valleys in the moon; announced that this orb 
shone by the reflected light of the sun. Here, again, was 
heresy, said the Church ; for did not the inspired volume 
declare the moon to be ‘‘another great light, like the sun?” 

Then the accursed telescope revealed spots on the sun, — 
and their phenomena plainly showed its revolutions on its 
axis. The Church’s cup of venom was full to overflowing. 
Galileo was imprisoned, persecuted, and worried, till weak- 
ened in mind and body. 

I never read his recantstion without tears of wrath and 
pity springing to my eyes—wrath and bitter contempt be- 
cause of the wretched minions of the Church’s tender pity 
for the harassed old man of three score and ten. Bigots 
worthy to be hated through all the coming ages by all the 
yet unborn generations forced him to kneel and say, “I, 
Galileo, being in my seventieth year, and on my knees 
before your eminence, having before my eyes the Holy 
Gospel, which I touch with my hands, do abjure, curse, and 
detest the error and the heresy of the movement of the 
earth.” 

O Galileo ! aged, feeble, tortured Galileo! Would to all 
that is good, brave, and courageous thou couldst have been 
spared this dishonor. And still the Church poured ont her 
poison animus jupon him; it bad no bowels of compassion. 
He was exiled from family and friends, deprived of all 
opportunities to carry on his noble investigations, and com- 
manded never to speak of his loved theories. He became 
blind, and wasted almost to a skeleton, Even death could 
not put a stop to their cruel persecutions, and his last dying 
request that he might rest in his own family tomb was 
denied him. When in a scientific work he was spoken of 
in a kindly manner as “renowned,” the dignitaries of the 
Church ordered the word io be expunged and “notorious” 
put in its place. 

He was buried in a stranger’s grave, without ceremony, 
Monument, or epitaph. A century afterwards all that re- 
mained of him was placed in his family tomb at Santa-Croll 
and a monument erected to his memory; but no words were 
allowed to be engraven thereon that were not first submit- 
ted to the tribunal of the Inquisition, 

The Church was flattered at her success in the warfare 
against the bold Infidelity that said the world moves, and 
considered herself the victor; but as I said before, truth 
never dies. 

Copernicus and Galileo had supposed the planets moved 
in circular orbits, A new investigator arose. Kepler dis- 
covered the orbits to be ellipses and the paths of the second- 
aries to be the same curve. He next determined the dimen- 
sions of the orbits and to what the velocities and times of 
revolution of the planets were proportioned, 

Kepler was ridiculed, persecuted, hunted like a wild 
beast, bayed down, and imprisoned; but investigators in- 
creased in number, and science conquered on the battle- 
field of the heavens. Still, from time to time, the Church 
has renewed the fight against the science of astronomy— 
‘* falsely so-cailed” even up to the nineteenth century. 

The planets move on; eclipses occur; instead of panics 
and prayers to Mumbo Jumbo to avert some terrible calam- 
ity he had made up his mind to send upon mankind, Infidel 
and Christian calmly look through the same Piece of smoked 
glass to observe the phenomena, 

Yes, the world moves — the world of thought in the orbit 
of reason, around the effulgent sun of science, The Church 
has become dimmed ; it is no longer the center of the uni- 
verse. Dark spots, poisonous valleys in which grow the 
upas trees of bigotry and dogmatism, horrible crevasses and 
frightful cafions cross and recross its wrinkled surface, 
while fiery volcanoes and stormy upheavals are rending its 
very vitals. l 

Heywood, Truelove, Besant, Chase, be patient and brave, 
The world moves; and with those grand warriors who 
fought for truth on the battle-field of astronomy, you are 
immortal, Seaver and Mendum, Bennett, Underwood, In- 
gersoli, Henderson, Monroe, Slenker, and a host whose 
name is legion, are battling for human freedom—for free- 
dom of thought, word, and action. 

After the night of superstition and mental slavery will 
surely come the morning. Take courage in your prisons; 
have heart amid your persecutions. The great voice of 
Humanity sends up the glad notes in full rbythmic octaves, 
“ The world moves!” Ali Nature joyfully shouts back, in 
grand diapason tone, ‘THE WORLD MOVES!” 

Dr. HENRIETTA L. BUCKNER. 

Paris, Texas, Aug. 22, 1878. 

— 

A POOR man watched a thousand years before the gate of 
Paradise, Then while he snatched one little nap—it opened 
and shut.—Persian. 


LIke a beautiful flower, full of color but without scent, 
are the fine but fruitless words of him who does not act 
accordingly. —Buddha. 


Gat all you can, and what you gain keep with care; what 
you keep increase, ‘and what you increase bestow on good 
works, The man who neither gives nor enjoys the wealth 
that every day increases, breathes, indeed, like the bellows 
of a smith, but cannot be said to live. — Hindu. 

e 


Maxnuoon is composed of liberality and benevolence, do 
not imagine that it consists merely in the material form; 
virtues is also requisite; for a human figure may be painted 
on the gate of the palace with vemilion and virdigris. 
When a man hath not virtue and benevolence, what is the 
difference between him and the figure on the wall. It is not 
wisdom to acquire worldly wealth, but to gain one single 
heart.—Persian Sadi Gul. 
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Voltaire in Exile. | 
HIS LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCE AND IN FOREIGN 
LANDS. 
BY M. GASTINEAU. 
(Transiated for TEE TRUTH SEEKER.) 
; L - 
Voltaire had a very stormy youth—ordinary par- 
turition of great men. 


A student in the college Louis-le-Grand, directed | 


by the Jesuits, to whom he was destined to give 
such rude blows, he filled his teachers with admira- 
tion. 

‘A celebrated Aspasia, who leved science, intelli- 
gence, and liberty as much as love, Ninon de L’Enclos, 
was so much charmed with the keen intellect of the 
young collegian that she desired to be his intellectual 
godmother. She bequeathed him in her will two 
thousand pistoles “for the purchase of books.” 

His classical studies were hardly terminated when 
Voltaire abandoned himself to his poetical inspira- 
tion. Quatrains and, epigrams already circulated 
around him. His father, M. Arouet, payer of fees 
in the Chamber of Accounts, absolutely desiring to 


cauterize the poetical mania of his son, and to pre-. 
vent him from sacrificing to the. muses, in order to: 


make him Hke himself a model notary, imagined 
nothing better than to banish him to Holland, near 
the Embassador of France, the Marquess of Châ- 
teauneuf, 

At Hague, in spite of the rigid supervision of the 
Marquess, the young Arouet panied up the foggy 
sky of Holland with the sun of 
an amorous intrigue with Olympia Dunoyer, whom 
he surnamed Pimpette. The young girl was to that 
degree enamored with Arouet that she would come. 
to see him in masculine disguise. >. 


This affair did not suit the mother, Theresa Du- 


noyer, an pe tg 8 woman, who aspired to wed 
Pimpette to some high personage. It seems that 
Cavalier, the hero of the Cévennes, was among the 
pretenders to the hand of Olympia. : 


To avoid a scandal, and being interested in man- | 


aging Pimpette’s mother, then director of the Quint- 
essence, a magazine of clippings, of piquant anec- 


dotes and flippant gossips, the Embassador interrupt- | 


ed the relations of the lovers by sending Voltaire 
back to his father, to whom he described him as 
incorrigible, incapable of being held in check, and a 
precocious rascal. He represented his amorous 
ase in the blackest colors in his missive, which he 
egan thus: i 
“I have no more hope for your son. . He is twice 
cracked: in love and a poet.” oe ts 

-He called those things follies, the old diplomat ! 
Paraphrasing him, the good man Arouet dolefully 
raid: ‘oul. a 

“I have for my sons two fools; the one in verse, 
the other in prose.” 7 

The “fool in prose” was the elder brother of 
Voltaire, who had become Jansenist. 

Voltaire returned to France by the way of Gand, 
whence he wrote to his Pimpette. 

In 1716 he was banished to Sully-sur-Loire for 
having lampooned the doings of the Regent and his 
girls. He enlivened that retreat by agreeable rela- 
tions with Mademoiselle de Corsambleu, who had a 
taste for the stage, and who, four years later, made 
her débút in a production of Voltaire, Artémire. 
‘The production and the débutante fell, the one upon 
the other. . ; . i ; 

In the course of the year 1717, Voltaire, once more 
ın Paris, was accused, wrongly this time, of being 
the author of a satire entitled /’ai Vu (I Have Seen), 
which ended thus: oes ik 


“I have seen, ‘tis enough, the Jesuit adored.” 


The supposed author of the ot Vu was thrown 
into the Bastille. 
his Henriade, and came out only in April, 1718. 
The Marquess of. Nocé, designing to save Voltaire 
from exile, which was customary and of right after 
an incarceration in the Bastille, sought to reconcile 


him with the Regent, and conducted-him to a recep- | & 


tion at the Palais Royal, A storm burst out over- 
head. a te on Ag 

Voltaire, looking at the sky, cried out in the midst 
of the courtiers: i 

“If a Regent governed up there, things could not 
go on any worse |” 

The Marquess of Nocé, when presenting Voltaire 
to Philip ‘of Orleans, said to him: 

‘c My lord, this is the young Arouet whom you 
have jüst taken out of the Bastille and whom you 
are going to send there again;” and he related the 
sally about the storm. : 

The Regent, who was as witty as licentious, phi- 
losopher in his own good hours, burst out with 
laughter, and spoke of giving a pension to Voltaire, 
„who thus replied to him: 


“I thank your Royal Highness for your bounty | 
you . 


in taking charge of my dinner-table, but I pray 
never more to provide my lodging.” ae 

However, Voltaire found it necessary to seek the 
country air and to go to Châtenay, where his father 


is youth. He began). 


There he composed the cantos of j. 
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chad engaged to have him watched over ‘by one óf' 
his relatives. After passing some time in that. 


forced retreat, he retutned. to the- capital, and: 


‘brought out at the Theatre Français his tragedy of 
_ Œdipe, which was applauded, and of which the two 
| following famous lines soon passed from mouth to 
mouth: a 

«“ Our priests are not, in truth, what a vain people see ; 

Their craft is only born of our credulity.” 

Somewhat making light of his own production, 
the author appeared upon the stage, carrying the. 
train of the high priest. a 

As soon as the work was printed, Voltaire sent a 


him from Brussels by a letter, of which we give the 
conclusion : ` eae 

“I would say a great many things concerning the 
-excellent work you have sent me. But-I 
-hope that we will meet in Brussels, and there have 
ithe pleasure of discoursing upon many things which 
i would be too tedions to. write.” 

In May, 1719, another harsh measure fell upon 
Voltaire, to whom war attributed the Sophomoric 
poem flung at the Regent, the Philippies. Voltaire 
i was once more banished from Paris. He led a wan- 
dering life, now at Sully, with the duke, now with 
‘the: Maréchale de Villars, with whom: he: fell in 
love, now in Touraine, at la Source, with Lord Bol- 
‘ingbroke, a man of learning and a Freethinker, ban- 
ished from his country through the intrigues of the 
Jacobites, and who had married a French woman, 
Madame de Villette. a 

Thus went Voltaire, from castle to castle, convers- 
ing, devising, sowing wit upon his way, and ever 
working wherever he happened to be. 

The following year his ban was raised, and- he 
| hurried back to Paris. But soon after another mis- 
i fortune befel him. Voltaire, meeting at Versailles, 
at a ministerial dinner, the officer Beauregard, whose 
‘denunciations had caused his first’ embastillement, he 
exclaimed : 7 See 

“I was well aware that spies were paid, but I did 
not know yet that their reward was to eat at the 
table of the minister.” 

Having resolved to take revenge for this cruel 
affront, Beauregard watched for the passage of Vol- 
taite at the bridge of Sevres, took him unawares, 
oe him with blows and wounded him in the 

ace. 
| ‘Voltaire asked for justice. The officer-spy had 
,rejoined his regiment, and moreover he was pro- 
i tected by the minister. : 

From a letter sent by Voltaire to Cardinal Dubois, 
dated at Cambrai, July, 1722, we learn that he was 
; the companion, the attendant of the Marchioness Julie 
de Rupelmonde during.a pleasure: tour in Belgium 
and Holland. f i 

A beauty named Rupelmonde, 
With whom the sly Cupid and I 
Do roam of late par tout le monde, . 
And who does o’er us lord it high, 
Commands that instanter I write. 

This marchioness, daughter of Marshal d’Aligre 
and widow of arich lord of Flanders, to whom she 
had been married in 1705, was in full maturity, 
blonde, and sprightly. Voltaire had cured her from 
bigotry and from the zealots who love to console 
| young widows, by. converting her to philosophy. 
But to that she had added gallantry. To her it is 
that Voltaire had addressed the celebrated Ode. to 

Uramie, which was at first the Ode to Julia, and 
some lines of which are subjoined : m8 
Thy will is then, fair Uramiz, 
At thy behest a new Lucretius born, 
That, by my fearless hand, for thee 
The bands of superstition may be torn ; 5 
That I expose the dangerous sight EE 
Of all the holy lies that fill the earth with blight, 
Avg that, imbued with my philosophy, 
The horrors of the tomb thou mayest scorn, 
And all the foolish dread of the life unborn. 

Thé fair widow and the witty philosopher, happy 
wandering couple, had a great struggle in tearing 
themselves away from the Cambrai fetes, where a 
congress had assembled, and from the agreeable 
receptions they received, in order to’ cross the Bel- 
ian border. In’ Brussels, Voltaire repaired, wu 
débotté, to the house of his friend, Jean Baptiste Rous- 
seau, whom he thought he would find a Freethinker 
as in ‘Paris, but quantum mutatus ab illo! — 

Rousseau was a skillful rhymer, of incontéstable 
talent, but who did not possess the elevation of char- 
acter and the nobility of soul of the true poet. He 
had returned to the lap of ‘the Church, probably 
touched by Catholic gracein his exile at Brussels, 
exile which he had brought to himself by his Moside, 
| (Mfoisade), by his scyrril-lous amphlets and licen- 
aoe epigrams, levelled in Paris at. everybody’s 

ead. 

: After the first expressions of friendship and the 
warm demonstrations of the two friends so much 
charmed once more to see each .other, Voltaire 
|proposed a promenade outside the city, and they 
mounted the carriage. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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No pious obstinacy equals the obstinacy of those who} 


overcome injury by patience,—Hindu Qurat, 


copy of it to Jean Baptiste Rousseau, who answered. 


i The Radical Pulpit. | 


If you Take Away my Religion, What will you 


Give me in its Stead ?—Continued. » 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEWARK LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
JUNE 2, 1878, BY H. B. MARTIN, M.D. 


Among. the sacred writings which the Church has 
seen fit to. deem apocryphal, there was a book attrib- 
uted to Christ himself, in which he declares that he 
was in no way against the heathen gods (Jones on 
the Canon, vol, i, p. 11); and Origen vindicates, 
without denying, the charge of Celsus, that “the 
Christian religion contained nothing but what Chris- 


‘tians. held in common with heathens; nothing that 
was new, or truly great” (Bellamy’s translation, 


chap. iv). 

The learned Christian advocate M. Turretin, in 
describing the state of Christianity in the fourth 
century, says that it was not so much the Empire 
that was brought over to the faith, as the faith that 
was brought over to the Empire; not the pagans 
who were converted to Christianity, but Christianity 
that was converted to paganism. 

: Considering the remote antiquity in which all evi- 
dence’ on the subject must necessarily be obscured, 
so positive and distinct an avowal of this, of the 
very highest authority that could possibly be, that 
the gospels and epistles of the New Testament con- 
stituted the sacred writings of the ancient sect of 


| Therapeutz, before the era which modern Christians 


have unluckily assigned as that of the birth of 


Christ, supported as that avowal is by internal evi- 
‘dence and demonstrations of those Scriptures them- 
‘selves, even in the state in which they have come 


down to us, and explaining and accounting as that 
avowal does for all the circumstances and phenom- 
ena that have attended those Scriptures, which no 
other hypothesis can explain or account for without 
calling in the desperate madness of supposing the 
operation of supernatural causes-—-we hold to have 
presented a demonstration of certainty than which 
history hath nothing more certain: that the writings 
contained in the New Testament are hereby clearly 
traced up.to the Therapeutan monks before the Au- 
gustan age, and that no ancient or equally ancient 
-work was ever, by more satisfactory evidence, shown 
to have been the composition of the author to whom 
it has. been ascribed, than that by which the writings 
of the New Testament are proved to have been the 
work of those monks. To be sure, they have been re- 
edited from time to time, and all convenient altera- 


tions and substitutions made upon them, “to accom- 


modate them-to the faith of the orthodox.” (See 
Manifesto of Christian Evidence Society.) Some 
entire scenes of the drama have been rejected, and 


‘|some suggested emendations of early. critics have 


been adopted into the text. The names of Pontius 
Pilate, Herod, Archelaus, Caiaphas, étc., picked out 
of Josephus and other histories, have been substi- 
tuted in the place of the original persons; and since 
it has been found expedient to conceal the plagiarism, 
to pretend a later date. and a. wholly different origin, 
texts have been introduced directly impugning the 
known sentiménts and opinions of the original au- 
thors; and, by an exquisite shuffle of ecclesiastical 
management, what was really the origination of 
Christianity has been represented as a corruption 
of it. 

But as there has to be a groundwork or starting- 
point for the foundation of all religions, so we find 
Christianity possessed of one, This groundwork or 
starting-point is predicated on the so-called Mosaic 
account of the transgression of Adam and Eve, who, 
it is claimed, were the first man and, woman that 
lived on this earth, and were created by God about 
six thousand years since, and placed in the so-called 
Garden of Eden, said to have been located on the 
continent of ‘Asia. The immediate caise of their 
transgression is said to have been the eloquent ap- 
peals and solicitation of a certain kind of snake, 
called. in, the account the Serpent, to which the 


woman yielded and also, persuaded the man to. yield. 


This transgression, it is claimed, called down upon. 
their heads the wrath of God, who cursed the. .three 
concerned in the transgression with each a separate 
curse, as follows; . oh = 

« And .unto:the woman he said, Because thou hast 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of which I commanded 
thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat, in sorrow shalt thou 


bring forth children all the days of thy life; and thy 


desire shall be. toward thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee.” This:is the whole of the curse pro- 
nounced upon the woman, and certainly there. is: no 
call for-any religion to reconcile an offended God 
here; but if there is need of anything in her case, it 
is for some law or judgment to free her from being 
kept eternally under the rule of man; and that is 
one of the things that Liberalism proposes to.try to 
accomplish. ; a 
«And unto the man he said, Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten 
of the fruit of the tree of which I commanded thee, 
saying, Thou shalt not eat of it, cursed is the ground 
for thy sake; thorns and thistles shall it bring forth 


‘unto thee; and-thow shalt eat:the herb of the: field; 


in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till! the very foundation of the whole fabric, and to. re- 


thou return unto the ground, for out of it thou wast: ject this tradition is equal to denying the system of 


taken; for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” . And this is all of the curse pronounced 
upon the man; and it is undeniably a distinct and 
separate curse from the one pronounced upon the 
woman, so that whatever may be implied from the 
curse of the man, it cannot be said with any more 


reagon to apply to the woman than can the curse of | 


the woman to apply to the man; so that the last’ 
clause of the curse on the man, “ For dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return,” does not in any 
sense belong to the woman, because, first, the wo- 
man yas not created out of the dust, but, according 
to the account, was taken out of the man; second, 
we might with just the same propriety apply the 
curse pronounced on the woman to the man, “In 
sorrow shalt thou bring forth children all the days 
of thy life,” as to claim the curse of the man to ap- 
ply to the woman. Therefore, the claim that death 
was passed upon man for this transgression does not 
affect woman in any sense, and we shall have to look 
for other cause for death in women than that given 
in Genesis iii, 19. 

There is one other who comes under this fit of 
cursing, and that is the serpent. We find here, as 
in the other cases, that he too comes under a specific 
or entirely different curse from either of the others, 
viz.: ; ' 

“And the Lord God said unto the serpent, Be- 
cause thou hast done this,‘thou art cursed above all 
cattle, and above every beast of the field ; upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shall thou eat all the 
days of thy life.” Let us for a moment consider 
this curse. First, the words, “above all cattle, and 
above every beast of the field,” certainly imply that 
they too were under a curse, for some cause not 
mentioned. Second, the peculiarity of this curse is 
such that if it was ever executed and carried out, it 
would be obvious to every nation under heaven. 
Let us look at this cursed serpent a little. Now, in 
what does the curse exist? There are hundreds of 
God’s creatures to-day far more helpless creepers 
than any of the different species of snakes known 
within the whole range of natural history; conse- 
quently, in that sense, what remains as a positive 
proof that the snake has been visited by God’s venge- 
ance, or cursed? We know of many kinds of 
creatures that, through their groveling, helpless con- 
dition, become an easy prey to all kinds of snakes; 
while the snakes of all species are swift, nimble, 
rapid, and agile. Some kinds make it their sport to 
capture sheep and lambs, and even some of the wild 
beasts of the forests. Everything that is known of 
the snakes, of all kinds, contradicts the idea that the 
snake has been cursed, and. makes the belief in such 
irrationality appear perfectly ridiculous. In all 
meekness, I would like to be informed what species 
of snake this cursed snake belonged to. 

Since this snake was doomed to subsist on dust ‘all 
the days of his life, is it not a little singular that 
some of our professional naturalists never have, or 
do not occasionally, come across one of the kind now 
and then, here or there, in some corner of the world? 
There is not known within the sphere of natural his- 
tory so much as one single proof that any one of the 
different species of snakes ever did, or ever tried to, 
sustain its life by eating dust. It is known that 
many other creatures make use of dust in small 
quantities, as some use salt and others use sand; but 
it is not known of any species of snake that it makes 
a specialty of eating dust, or of using dust for food. 
Some kinds of snakes are not content with anything 
inferior in quality to what man considers clean and 
wholesome, and will have such if it is anywhere 
within their reach; others are satisfied with hogs, 
dogs, and cats, wild or tame; others with hares, rab- 
bits, opossums, rats, and moles; others with fish in 
rivers, lakes, and dams; others with all kinds of 
birds and their eggs. Other species will not touch 
any kind of flesh, but subsist entirely upon all kinds 
of herbs; some upon bark, others upon leaves of 
trees, others upon grasses, others upon flowers, bulbs, 
and roots; but natural history is as silent as the 
tomb in regard to any kind of snake that subsists 
-upon dust. ` : 

_ Now, then, since natural history, present and past, 
is so silent, and since not one snake can be found 
showing proof of being subjected to this cursed con- 
dition narrated in the Bible, where rests the founda- 
tion of the inspired infallibility of the tradition? If 
the Bible story goes contrary to facts so obvious, or 
if nature, in its daily manifestation of facts, contra- 
dicts the Bible narrative, which must we believe ? 
Tf we, in the light of history and observation, reject 
this single story, what then will become of “ man’s 
fall”? - The snake story is so inseparably connected 
with the,doctrine of the fall of mankind im the first 
Adam that if we reject it, the whole economy of the 
plan’ of salvation is deprived of its chief’ corner- 
stone. Apart from the idea of the first Adam being 


deceived by the snake; there is no sense or import 


whatever in the prediction of the second Adam com- 


ing to bruise the head of the serpent, which has. 


invariably been interpreted to mean Christ’s. con- 


quest over Satan. The ‘belief-in the story. of the 


snake, cursed and subjected to subsist on dust, ip at 


ember 18,1828. 
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Christianity entire. 
[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) | 


Communications. 


: Motion of the Universe. 
IS IT CAUSED FROM ITS OWN CONSTRUCTION, AND. CON- 
TAINED WITHIN ITSELF, OR FROM AN OUTSIDE 
INFLUENCE ? i 
BY JEROME §, DAVIS, 


1. Matter is that portion of the physical universe which we 
perceive by the five senses. Mind is that portion of the uni- 
verse which cannot be perceived by these senses. Assuming 
that there is nothing in the universe that is not material, we 
shall lay down as the basis of our argument the proposition, 
that no science can satisfactorily prove, no philosophy eluci- 
date, and no discovery reveal the secrets of motion, whether it 
be the motion of the largest world or the smallest insect. We 
affirm, also, that nothing in the material universe is constant 
and unchangeable. Motion is the power through which Hfe 
is manifest. Wherever there is motion there is life, and 
wherever there is life there is self-existing power. There is 
nothing within the universe or around it that is at rest. 
There is no such thing: as rest connected with it. Motion is 
everywhere apparent. The invisibility of motion'is mani- 
fested in the imperceptible Ghanges which material sub- 
stances are constantly undergoing. What we call rest is but 
a lesser degree of motion. Through and: by motion have 
originated all the material forces of which we are cogni- 
gant, -Light and heat are but manifestations of motion. 


revolves ‘around ‘the sunand the rapidity with which the 
matter of the earth’s composition moves are merely differ- 
ences in the degrees of motion. i 

2. There must be some positive power of motion outside 
of the Universe which controls all substances, or else there 
is a self-resident property in matter which constitutes its 
life. Now we claim that the theory of a power of motion 
outside of matter is incorrect. We can conceive of no 
place outside of the universe where it could exist, 
can we conceive of a place in the universe where it could 
exist, save where motion itself exists. We can ‘see no 


cause of motion, no power of life, no property of exist-| 


ence that is not within matter. The power of motion is 
capable of increasing the force of matter. Matter would 
have but little force without motion. Weight is a relative, 
and motion a positive property in matter. 


universe exists outside of the universe itself, If there’ is 
not power in the atoms which compose the universe to move 
it, then there is no power that can move it. Although orig- 
inally there may have been but one element of power, there 
has through motion been others produced, until at last the 
chemist has discovered sixty or more, but all of these may 
be resolved back again into the one positive, acting, living 
force in matter, which is motion. -There is no decay, no 
death, no decomposition that is not directly traceable to the 
law of. motion, Motion being constant, cannot discon- 
tinue. . . op a 

8, Rest is a relative condition of matter. A mountain 
seems at rest, because you cannot see that it has any motion 
in comparison with the motion of the earth. “Atoms of.mat- 
ter seem at rest, because, owing to the fastnesa of the earth 
you do not discover their working. You yourself seem at 
rest compared with the solar, system above you... The sun 
seems to move around you, but science tells you you are 
moving around the sun, and that. the sun is comparatively 
standing still, We cannot conceive of a power.of motion 


upon matter that is not self-resident in matter. Were it not 
for the self-resident power in matter, your form could not ex- 
ist, and you could have no individuality. There is a self-res- 
ident power in the heart, which, uncontrolled by the mind, 
goes on and on, producing all the wonderful changes of 
physical development and growth, and when the body is 
said to be dead, motion is still apparent in ity. Gradually it 
becomes decomposed. Hach particle assumes its own proper 
condition. One goes to the formation of mineral life, an- 
other to the. formation of vegetable life, another to the 
enrichment of the soil, and another to the formation of food 
for the beasts of prey. 

4, What causes the chemical attraction? The.power of 
natural force. There is life within each atom of your phys- 
ical system, Each knows what it has to do. Each per- 
forms its own mission. Each has its own self-resident 
powers of motion. There is a self-resident principle of life 
in matter. There is a function in it obedient to certain laws, 
which enlarges in proportion as man progresses in knowl- 
edge, so as to comprehend them, If the earth derives its 
power of motion from any. other part of the universe, from 
whence does the universe derive its power of motion ?. We 
may trace it from sun to sun, from star to star. We may 
call.it-attraction, or gravitation, or cohesion, or any of. the 
other many names which have no meaning, and yet we can- 
not fiad its source. If. there is not a self-resident principle 
of motion in each particle of matter, you cannot find any- 
thing in the universe which can give to matter the power of 
motion, very atom of matter has a motive power within 
itself, and the worlds above and around us revolve in their 
orbit simply because of the amount of life which they con- 


life, and not.because any Other body or system of bodies in 
the universe keep them there, . 


_ Gonprixas isthe only happiness:—Seorate, © o 


‚Jit and him. 
.{gles in behalf of freedom before Luther threw down 
ij the gauntlet. 
_ :|dọwn, Fra Docina had been put down, Savonarola 

:| had been extinguished, the Albigenses had been scat- 
‘tered, the Vaudois, Lollards, and Hussites had all 
_| been put down” before Luther came out or rather was 


Neither 


We caiinot co-! 
incide with the theory that the cause of the motion of the’ 


outside of matter, We cannot conceive, of a force acting’ 


tain. They remain where they are as a consequence of this. 


The. New Age.—Continued. 
. BY W, 5 BELL. 


The Reformation was not the work of Luther, but 
the result of many causes which had produced both 
There had been many previous strug- 


“ Arnold of Breschia had been put 


driven out of the Church of Rome. The Reforma- 


| tion had greater depths of meaning than Luther or 
his associates had ever imagined. With him free- 
dom and toleration meant nothing more than free- 
dom to believe and worship as he believed and wor- 
shiped. The Reformers when in power were almost 
as intolerant as the papists. Calvin was doing god-ser- 
vice when he burned Servetus. 
has always persecuted the weaker. Orthodoxy means 
simply to be in the. majority. 
the minority. Ifwe would seek the cause of relig- 
ious persecutions, we shall find it lying back of 
Catholicism, Lutheranism, and Calvinism in the 
essential elements of religion itself. The naked ideas 
of heaven and. bell, of God and the devil, of a divine 
revelation and a plan'of salvation, carry in them in- 
exorably the command, “ Believe or be damned.” 
M. Guizot declares that “the Church has always 
ranged herself on the side of despotism.” Even this 
frank statement by a Christian writer does not 


The strongest, sect 


Heresy is always in 


exactly cover the ground. It is a great deal nearer 


j| the truth to say the Church is of itself in its very 
The difference between the rapidity with which the earth’ 


nature a cruel despotism. It seeks not so much to 
range itself on the side of power as it does to grasp 
power, and use it for sectarian purposes. 
Protestantism was a vindication of the rights of 
conscience—it was a claim to protest against relig- 
ious tyranny. But there were no definite limits to 
the right of protesting. This, happily, no one fore- 
saw. Luther subsequently declared that if he had 


seen what was coming, henever would have launched 
into the Reformation. 


Protestantism could not stop 
with one series of protests. In course of time, others 
claimed and exercised the right to protest against 
established errors and despotism. And so the cause 
of Protestanism has gone on protesting against one 
thing and another until the whole Church which was a 
unit is now broken into four hundred or more warring 
sects, ‘Every new sect,” says John Stuart Mill, 
“was but astep further toward Infidelity. Every 
new religion hag rejected something that before was 
regarded as divine.” 

Protestantism has gone to seed ; it is no longer 
able to throw off another shoot. In the development 
of humanity, the graft of another fruit has been 
fixed in the human mind in the form of Freethought 
—the all-absorbing spirit of inquiry, investigation, 
and observation. It is educational, but not’ revolu- 
tionary in its methods, and seeks to clear the way 
forthe new age. “But the conservative cries out, 


“Your new thought, your free thought, is only 


destructive. It tears down but does not build up. 
What are you going to give us in place of our relig- 
ion?” It must be remembered that every great 
reform comes into existence only by the destruction 
of something. Even “liberty of conscience was not 
conceded,” says Mill, “ as a human right, until fairly 
won by desperate struggles.” 

It is natural that the old should ‘give way to the 
new, The first undertaking of Christians was to 
tear down the religion of the Jews ; and inasmuch as 


| the structure was old, it came apart without much 


work, And now in its turn, after nearly nineteen 
centuries, the Christian religion has become old, and 
shows signs of rapid decay. It is now undergoing 
its last ordeal—dissolution ; but like many a man in 
the hour of death, it is unconscious of its approach- 
ing end. It has sought and applied remedies in vain. 
It has tuned the revival harp, and played upon its 
thousand strings to call men and women into the 
ranks, It bas organized its Young Men’s Jesuit 
Association for purposes of interfering with other 
people’s business.. It has thrown up the intrench- 
ments of an Evangelical Alliance, where the ortho- 
dox guns may be trained upon the ranks of Infidel- 
ity, and where the jealous gladiators may, between 
times, take a few bouts with one another. Another 
Jesuitical enterprise is the Temperance Movement. 
It pretends to be only a temperance cause, but its 
advocates as soon as they are successful in gaining 
pledges, unmask themselves, and assert that men and 
women must belong to the Church before they can be ` 
temperate. , 

Another desperate effort toward “holding the 
fort ”-is the Commission for Retranslating and Cor- 
recting the Bible. It will truly be a hopeful sign of 
the times if these translators of the “ Word of God” 
can find grace enough to leave out all the obscene 
portions of the old book. 

But if Christianity has always ranged herself on 
the side of power, she has not forgotten the fact, 
and consequently she is trying now to put the name 
of her God in the Constitution of the United States, 
that she again may have power. i 
: ea . [ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Trath Seeker, September 1,1878. 


it of us, and with the same amount of profit., We-certainly 
offered none: for sale and urged no one .to: buy it, Warren 

Hurd’s oath and the indictment to the. contrary notwith- 
‘| standing. For the simple handing up of the book by re- 
quest the, Judge seems anxiousto deprive Mr. Bell and our- 
selves of our liberty, a boon which every American prizes 
far above property, or; dollars and ‘cents.: 

The Judge may regard himself as aman of perfect up- 
rightness, and he may look upon us as a criminal, justly de- 
serving punishment, but in our opinion, in his transcending 
his duty and inducing the Grand Jury to exceed their own 
judgment to find us guilty of a crime punishable with fine 
and imprisonment he committed a far greater offense 
| against the principles of justice and right than we did in 
‘| selling ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” and all the other books we ever 
sold. Yes, we would far rather sell a thousand copies of 
“ Gupid’s Yokes.” than be guilty of the course in this mat- 
‘| ter which Judge Hurd has pursued. 

The Judge is evidently a man of strong prej uäiess, ‘and’ it 
is easy for him to co-operate with ecclesiastical: magnates 
and influences.. He reads a copy of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes ” and 
he perceives obscenity ia it, and he thinks the person who 
sells it ought to be condemned and be deprived:of his prop- 
erty and his liberty. The Rev. Mr. Waldo arrives at the 
same conclusion. But thousands of other Americans, with 
equal intelligence, fairness, and love of virtue, have read it 
and find nothing obscene in it and nothing that should send 
& person to prison for writing it or selling it’ They find 
it perhaps very radical in treating marriage laws and! 
usages, but is that a crime for which an American ought to 
be fined and imprisoned ? Shall nothing be said touching 
marriage, divorce, and the propagation of our species ex- 
cept it be said in the interest of the churches ? 

If, as is well known, there are hundreds of thousands of 


he Death Seeker, 
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Schuyler County Justice. — 
Notwithstanding the severe instructions given by Judge 
Hurd to the Grand Jury when marking out to them their 
duty as to the venders of the books that had been sold at the 
Freethinkers’ Convention, and deciding for them the charac- 
ter of a certain book called ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” informing 
them that be regarded it as obscene, and that it was their 
duty to so find it, it seems, after two or three days’ delibera- 
tion, and after perusing the little pamphlet, they failed to’ 
find anything in it to justify them in indicting the parties 
who had been arrested for selling it. This we learned with 
a good deal of directness, and by more than one person, while 
we were still in Watkins. Certain members of the Grand, 
Jury had imparted to certain confidential friends that no 
bills would be found for seHing ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” It was 
given out that they had taken three separate votes upon the 
pa with the same result, and that there was not sufi-: Gf the church, fale: to produce happiness; and the victims 
grounds for holding us for trial. ; AE tte i 
According to subsequent information which has been com- to the „institution live a cat-and-dog life. together, and find 
municated to us, when Judge Hurd learned that the Grand | ‘2® marriage bonds the most: irksome that can be imagined 
Jury had failed to find bills of indictment against the four | Z#ll not a word be said by way of condemnation or sug- 
who had been arrested for selling the pamphlet alluded to, gestion ? Shall aman really be sent to prison for pointing | 
he went before them, or had them brought before him, and | °Ut the evils he finds in existence and suggesting a remedy? 
urged them to reconsider the matter, and enjoined them| batif Mr. Heywood is radical ? has he not a right to be 
by all means to find bills of indictment against us. He | °° 02 any subject under heaven ? Are the conservatives to 
again urged it upon their attention that he had read the | imprison and impoverish the radicals? Is this the TATO 
pamphlet and that he pronounced it obscene, and they must | 9f American liberty and civilization? We hope not ; 
hold the persons who sold the same; and, lest his coercing trust that every person will have the right to think his 
should prove insufficient, he turned in two orthodox clergy- own thoughts, to write them, to print them, and to dispose 
men to bulldoze them from a theological standpoint and of them to others. Unless we have this right, unless the 
urge them by all means to find bills against the Freethinkers freedom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of pen, 
who had sold “ Cupid’s Yokes.” and freedom of the press is preserved, our boasted liberties 
If these statements are true—and we believe they are—it | Te a mere sham, and America should no longer be called a 
is one of the most flagrant judicial outrages. of modern free country, We should confess ourselves abject slaves, and 
times, We have heard of but few instances since the infamous | °t again claim the honored title of freemen. 
Jeffreys where the action of a judge has been more unjust} It is to-be feared that Judge Hurd is one of the number 
and reprehensible, It is well for a judicial official to be} who think that the masses should be subservient to the dic- 
vigilant and active, but it is not expected he will be inform-| tum of the ecclesiastical power, and that no one disagreeing 
er, persecutor, and prosecutor all at the same time.’ Ifthe} with the belief of the churches should be allowed to raise 
` twenty-four worthy citizens who composed the Grand Jury | his voice or utter his- convictions. The Judge’ sheulti be 
could nof find enough in the little pamphlet to hold four tolerant enough to allow others. the same privileges in mat-, 
persons for trial for having sold it, it certainly was no part | ters of thought and expression that he claims for himself, 
of the Judge’s duty to try to coerce them and cause them to|and consider that though many may differ widely from 
act differently from what their judgment dictated, or to try | the conclusions he has arrived at, they may still be just as 
to make them see what they could not see without his help, | honest and just as much within the bounds of propriety as 
much less to send in two bigoted: and unfriendiy clergymen | himself. It is to be hoped he will remember that this gov- 
to swing the whip ecclesiastical over the heads of the Grand | ernment was not founded on a sectarian basis, and that in 
Jury and to help him to bulldoze and overawethem. Judges| matters of opinion no class is required to be subservient 
have their province and Grand Juries have theirs, and it isjto another. The government was designed to be just as 
as Wrong for the judge to influence the jury as for the jury | free for the unbeliever as for the believer, for the Buddhist, 
to influence the judge. Hither course is wholly reptenenii, Brahmanist, Mohammedan, Jew, or Infidel, as for the 
ble and improper. Christian; and it will prove a fruitless task to undertake, at 
Judge Hurd may have been very anxious to secure our} this late day, to change this equitable rule. 
indictment and conviction, but it was wrong in-him to ‘allow Yn the unequal struggle ‘that was made by the American 
that anxiety to carry him so far as to perform such acts a8 & | colonies for liberty; the Judge should bear in mind that 
judge never ought to be guilty of. By his prejudging the| among the prominent’ and foremost in the struggle were 
case and by his unduly attempting to cause the jury to re- f many who were not believers in orthodox Christianity, and 
consider their decision and adopt his views, he has unmis-|to that extent were Infidels and Freethinkers. Benjamin. 
takably disqualified himself from sitting-in judgment on the} Franklin; George Washington, and Thomas Paine were 
cases when tried; he has vitiated the indictments and justly | Deists; Thomas Jefferson, Aaron Burr, and Ethan Allen 
laid himself open to impeachment. It will be well for the | were pronounced Infidels, if not Atheists; and among the 
citizens of Schuyler county to keep their eyes upon the] other dissenters from Ohristian dogmas were John Adams, 
action of their judge, and to have his illegal and i improper | Anthony Wayne, Gouverneur Morris, Benjamin Rush, 
acts duly examined into and punished. : Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and others, These 
J udge Hurd would doubtless resent it to be called a thief, men struggled for mental liberty, and not for sectarian big- 
but, in our estimation, he has committed an offense much | otry and tyranny. We who are born under this government 
Worse in character than ordinary thieft. A man wholand have not grounds to accept the claims of the various 
steals a loaf of bread to keep his family from starving or a | sects with which the land is filled have the same sacred 
coat to protect himself from the winter’s blast is a thief, | right to entertain our respective opinions that is possessed 
but when a man takes such steps as deprives another of his | by the most bigoted sectarian devotees. 
reputation, and with a view of depriving him of: his liberty | It should be borne in mind that the founders of our Gov- 
too, the injury is far deeper and greater than the stealing of a | ernment and the framers of our Constitution, in establishing 
few dollars’ worth of property. As regards a good name, that glorious instrument, recognized neither J ehovah, his 
Shakspere had the true conception: son, nor bis saċred Scriptures; and for that very reason the 
zealous devotees of the various sects in the land have felt 
sorely aggrieved and have for years been making earnest 
efforts to have God, Jesus, and the Bible duly recognized in 
our National Charter of Liberty, but thus far have not suc- 
ceeded. When George Washington was President, and à 
treaty was being entered into with the government of Trip- 
oli; Washington himself emphatically assured the represent- 
atives of that country that “the American Government was 
not in any sense founded on the Christian religion.” This 
is most true, and’ shows conclusively that unbelievers in 
Christianity have still just as sacred rights under this Gov- 
ernment as the most submissive believers and devotees. It 
is true that within the last few years laws have been surrep- 
titiously anā unfortunately added ‘to our” statutes, both 
State and national, whicb heve' given the Young Men's 
Christian Association and their favorites advantages for 
oppreasing unbelievers not before possessed; but as in spirit 
and in fact these laws are unconstitutional, the lovers of 


“ Who steals my purse steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing ; ; 
"Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good nama 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed,” 


This is what Judge Hurd has attempted to do by us. How 
would the Judge like to be telegraphed over the country 
as a dealer in obscene literature, with all the opprobrium 
that attaches to the vile offense, when he had done nothing 
in that direction but to hand out a pamphlet treating, in 
decent language, the subjects of marriage, divorce, and the 
relations of the sexes ? This injury has been done us, We 
have never had any desire to deal in obscene literature, and 
are as free from it as Judge Hurd himself, or his friend the 
Rev, Mr. Waldo. If we sold a copy of ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” 
from Miss Tilton’s stand and in her absence to the Judge’s 
brother, we did so at his request and as innocently. as we 
would have handed him a glass of water had he requested 


instances where the marriage relation, under the auspices |: 


liberty must struggle on until. they cease to disgrace our 
statute books... What are known as the Comstock. obscenity 
laws are among those alluded to... Without defining in what 


immorality, indecency, andi obscenity consist, they have 


made them crimes punishable in the most severe manner. 
It is left with bigoted. courts and juries to pronounce that 
obscene and indecent which is. clearly not so, and to send 
persons to prison ahd saddle them with fines when really 
they haye committed no offense. E. _H. Heywood is one of 
these victims, His conviction and sentence were a disgrace 
to American jurisprudence. He was violently condemned by 
Judge Clark, of the U. 8. Circuit Court, who showed a 
degree of bigotry, intolerance, anger, and hatred for inde- 
pendent believers that was absolutely a disgrace to him and 
wholly unfitted him to be a just and impartial judge? Yes, 


‘Ezra H. Heywood i is now in prison, serving out his sentente 


at hard labor, for committing no crime whatever, but sim- 
ply exercising the right of a freeborn American, who has 
the right to hold to his own views and to express. them, with 


‘freedom, 


| 


‘Let not Judge Hurd copy after J udge Clark, but let him, 
rather, pattern after George Washington, who believed that 
the rights of the unbeliever and the radical were precisely 
equal to those of the believer and the conservative. The 
people of Schuyler county should not forget that they are 
making history, and that their action in the prosecutions 
under the frivolous arrests that have recently been made in 
their midst will be honestly recorded, will pass into the his- 
tory of our country, and will stand either to their future 
credit or disgrace. It is earnestly hoped that it may be the 


former and not the latter. 
or 


The Village of Watkins. 


è ¢ 

` We find by conversing with persons residing in different 
parts of the State that Watkins is considered one of the most 
Digoted and straight-laced. places in the State, and we are in- 
clined to accept the estimate without a word of dissent. 


’ | The Freethinkers decided to hold their convention there in 


part because of the beautiful natural scenery in the vicinity, 
and they went there with the kindest feelings in.the world 
towards the place and the people. Of course the people 
attending the convention left considerable money with the 
hotels, boarding-houses, etc., while they probably did no 
harm to the denizens of the village, and they had a right to 
expect courteous and friendly treatment in return. The 
convention had the fairness to allow their opponents, the 
orthodox clergy, to speak two hours from their platform, 
thus showing far more liberality than they are in the habit 
of receiving from the same clergymen in their public meet- 
ings. We think we speak truly when we say that the Free- 


thinkers felt naught but good will towards the people of 
; Watkins; but they did not receive good will in return. An 


unfriendly spirit was made visible from the leaders of the 
pious party on more than one occasion, A plan had evi- 
dently been concocted by the pious portion of the town to 
annoy and possibly break-up the meeting. Parties were 
employed and instructed to purchase certain books on the 
ground, for which arrests were to be made. Two persons 
advertised ae the speakers in the meeting were thus arrested, 
and two others were subsequently arrested. The brother of 
Judge Hurd was one of the parties thus selected and in- 
structed to make purchases of '‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” He seems 
to have had his instructions to buy one of us, direct. Pos- 
sibly he did, for he swore that he did; ‘bat we have no rec- 
ollection of selling one to anybody on the grounds. If we 
did sell it to him, he asked for it; for, we repeat, we offered 
none for sale and asked no person (to buy them. We had 
none at any time on our table or on the grounds, 

One of the leaders in this plot to entrap the Freethiakers, 
and who is perhaps the ecclesiastical leader of the village, 
is the Rev. Mr. Waldo, of the Presbyterian church—one of 
the strongest. and most opulent churches in town. Hig 
enmity was made apparent on more than one occasion, and 
his influence over Judge Hurd and the District-Attorney is 
pretty well understood. Hewasthe man behind the scenes, 
‘able to pull the wires and direct the movements, His earn- 
est, implacable face, reminds one of his great theological 
leader, John Calvin; and he doubtless would be glad to rule 
over the people of Watkins with the same tyrannical eccle- 
slastical authority with which Calvin ruled over the city 
and council of Geneva. The disciple of Calvin, the Rev. 
Mr. Waldo, may be supposed to entertain the same kind of 
feeling towards the ‘Freethinkers assembled in his town, 
that his great leader, Calvin, felt towards those who pre- 
sumed to differ from him in opinion. When, in 1546, in his 
celebrated letter to his confrere, Farel, he wrote these 
words::‘‘ If he [Servetus] comes here [to Geneva], and my 
authority be consulted, I will not permit him to escape 
with his life.” Possibly, if the Rev. Waldo's power in 
‘Watkins were equal to what the Rev. Calvin's was in Gen- 
eva, and the times were as propitious for that kind of busi- 
ness as three hundred years ago, our fate might have been 
like that of poor Servetus, and we might have been burnt 
at the stake. . We think we can thank the progress of civil- 
ization for our escape more than the tender mercies of ‘the 
Rev. Mr. Waldo. We thought we easily detected the holy 
venom in his countenance. He isa nice man, indeed, for 
Judge Hurd to send before the Grand Jury to aid him’ in 
bringing them to the state of mind he desired. 

The reverend gentleman is, doubtless, naturally a good 
sort of man had he Jess-piety and religion, but an excess of 
Calvinism has made him a bigot; and he would. hold the 
world where Calvin would bave held it; and he would pun- 
ish those who cannot think as:he does the game as his great 
captein punished those who. differed from: him. It would 
be well, however, for the reverend gentleman to realize 
that the world is advancing ; that . men ere losing faith in 
the old dogmas of the past; that whatever rests on fiction 
and. fraud must be overthrown; that institutions that organ: 
ize impostures and spread delusiona must show what, right, 


The Tenth See 
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they have to exist, As Prof. Draper says, “Faith must 
render a» 'accoùnt of herself to reason; mysteries must give 
place to facts; religion must relinquish that impious—that 
domineering position ‘which she‘ has so long maintained 
against science. “There must be absolute freedom for 
thought. The eeclesiastic must learn to keep himself with- 
in the domain he has chosen, and cease to tyrannize over 
the philosopher, who, conscious of. his own strength and 
the purity of his motives, will bear such interference no 


longer.” Probably the gentleman will be as unable to stop 
the onward flow of Freethought and the teachings of 
demonstrative science as Dame Partington was with her 
mop and broom to arrest the powerful in-flowing tide of the 
great Atlantic Ocean. 

The reverend gentleman in his narrow creed may think 
he has attained unto perfect wisdom, and that his doctrines 
embrace all the truths in. existence ; but he has much to 
learn yet about the laws of the universe, He has to learn 
that every result is the direct effect of a natural cause ; that 
supernaturalism is wholly a vagary and never had an exist- 
ence, and that his system of theology, which is built upon 
supernaturalism, must fall to the ground and give place to 
the teachings of science and truth, - He needs to have more 
tolerance towards the belief and unbelief of others and 
not indulge in the disposition to arrest, indict, convict, 
and imprison those who cannot arrive at the ‘same conclu. 
sions that he does. He may be apprehensive that his power 
or the power of his creed is slowly but surely passing away, 
and in his trepidation and desperation he may make heroic 
efforts. to hold the waning power and.throw. in prison all 
who dare to revolt’; but it is better that he bow to the 
inevitable and make a virtue of necessity that every.man 
may have freedom to judge for himself.in matters of the- 
cology as Well as in everything else., Tolerance towards the 
‘opinions of others is hardly an ingredient of Calvinism, but 
we would be glad if the Rev. Mr. Waldo would culti: 
wate it. 

If we are to be convicted and sent to, prison we should 
‘prefer that the issue had been made on some otber 
ground or upon some other book. besides, “‘Cupid’s 
Yokes ;” but if our enemies choose that for an issue we are 

forced to accept it. We do not take a vast amount of 
stock in that publication. It does not present our views 
fully, but we do hold that the man who wrote it is an hon- 
est man and that he had a right to write such a book and 
publish it, and that he. and everybody else has a perfect 
right to sell it and giveit away if they choose. There is 
not an indecent word in the book, nor was it written to 
excite the passions or injure the morals of anyone. It may 
contain suggestions calculated to benefit the moraljleprosy 
that exists in the marriage relation of this Christian land or 

. it may not, but the writer at all events had the right to give 
his views and we all have the right to read them, even 
though they may be called radical. We have a right to 
be radical and we shall maintain that right by every means 
in our power, 

If the Rev. Mr. Waldo and "Judge Hurd succeed in 

sending us to prison for the great crime of handing to War- 
ren Hurd a copy of the pamphlet, ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” we 
shall bear the infliction with the best possible grace. We 
would just remark, however, that while clergymen are just 
now being arrested on all hands for adultery, sodomy, pois- 
oning, larceny and murder (for some particulars see first page) 
it would seem a little out of proportion to send humble indi- 
viduals like W. S. Bell and ourselves to prison for handing 
a man a copy of “Cupid's Yokes,” in which we had 
not the slightest interest. But regardless of consequences 
we shall by voice and pen defend .the right of American 
citizens to read and think and decide for themselves upon 
. allsubjects and if necessary we will lay down our life in 
the defense of this glorious principle. 


_ TO OO 
Let The Truth Seeker Flourish. 


One thing is very evident, and ‘that is that THE TRUTH 
SEEKER has bitter enemies who would gladly crush it to the 
earth were it in their power. The repeated arrests that have 
been made and the others that are threatened point unmis- 
takeably in that direction. Whatshall be done about it? 
Why, let its friends rally to its support. Let them just re- 
solve that double the number of persons that read THE 
TRUTH SEEKER now shall read it before the first of January 
next. It can easily be done if the friends of the cause will 
only work in earnest. New subscribers; in view of the hard 
times, need not subscribe for a whole year at once, but for 
six or three months, as they see fit. Remember, to trial 
subscribers we send it three months, postage included, for 
50 cents. And on this occasion we will make this special 
offer: We will send to new subscribers THE TRUTH SEEKER 
from the middle of September to January, 1879, and a copy 
of Webster's Pocket Dictionary, containing 150,000 words, 
or a copy.of Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” as may be preferred, 
and all for 60 cents, For many and obvious reasons the 

, circulation of THE TRUTH SEEEER should be largely in- 
creased. Thousands who are now borrowing it should 
remit their little fifty cents and be independent and have a 
copy of their own. What is the reason why ten thousand 
new names cannot be sent in by the first of January next? 
How many will go to work to bring about this result? 

We of course are not anxious to look upon the inner 
walls of aprison, but in carrying out what we believe to 
be our Constitutional and legitimate, right, we shall not 
recoil. If, however, such a fate is. in store for us, THE 
TRUTH SEEKER will be promptly continued. We have a 
corps of assistants who can conduct the paper with ability 
though its editor is behind the prison bars, and it is possible 
an occasional letter from within the prison grates will be 
more effective than a greater amount written without its 
walls. ‘Those who subscribe for the paper for any length of 
time will be sure to receive it for the time paid for. What 
we want now is 10,000 new names to add to our list. = ` 


Speeches at the Watkins Convention. 


. We are now busily engaged at getting up a ‘fine volume of 
the various addresses and speeches.made at the Watkins 
Convention, and with the excellent character of the addresses 
there delivered we feel sanguine that the volume will con- 
tain some of the best thoughts of the day, and will possess 
peculiar and marked value, It will contain the addresses 
delivered by Dr. T. L; Brown, Prof, Toohey, G. L. Hen- 
derson, Dr. T. B. Taylor, Dr, J. M. Peebles, W.S. Bell, 
Prof. A. L. Rawson, Elder F. W, Evans, Elder G. A. 
Lomas, Mrs, L, K. Coleman, Mrs. Laura Kendrick, Mrs. P. 
R. Lawrence, Ella E. Gibson, Giles B., Stebbins, Mra. 
Augusta Cooper Bristol, James Parton, Elizur Wright, 
‘Horace Seaver, T. B. Wakeman, T. C, Leland, W. E, Cope- 
land, Lucian Scott, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, Mrs, Clara Ney- 
man, and others. Probably few yolumes will contain 
deeper, better, and a wider range of thought than this vol- 
ume containing the speeches of the four days’ Convention. 
The arrests that were made at the Convention, and the 
trials that are to follow will add, somewhat to the interest of 
the work. 

Those who wish a copy of the volume are requested to 
send in their names at once. It will be a12mo. volume of 
400 or 500 pages, and we have concluded to offer it well 
bound at the low price of $1.25, It will be out in afew 
weeks. It will cost $1,000 to get out an- edition of it, and 
those who feel like advancing the price will be the first to 
be served, and they will contribute to the necessary expend- 
iture of bringing it out. Money is a very scarce article with 
us. Please let the orders. flow in. How many shall be 
received within the next ten days? The work will be out 
in October. ; 
: THose WHO wish a copy of The Champions of the Church, 
The World’s Sages Thinkers and Reformers, Viscount Am- 
berley’s Analysis of Religious Belief, or Thomas Paine’s Great 
Works—all large octavo volumes—can have either of the 
four, with a copy of Tax TRUTH Semxur fora year for 
$5. 00, or any two of the works named by mail for $5.00, 
Send in your orders. 

WE are getting numerous orders for that remarkable little 
work, entitled ‘* Sepher Toldoth Jeschu,’ the Book of the 
Generation of Jesus, the first English translation of the 
ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was born at Bethlehem 
about the year 106 B. c., being the son of a betrothed 
maiden named Miriam, by Joseph Pandora, It is attracting 
much attention. Price, 10 cents. 


We have received pretty direct information, which we 
deem authentic, that it was Anthony Comstock who insti- 
gated our arrest at Watkins, Aug, 24th. It would seem that 
our suspicions that he had written the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association at Watkins how to proceed in the. matter 
were correct. If this information is true, we have again to 
thank this pious character for another arrest by the powers 
of the orthodox church. Frederick Davis, Dr, Thompson, 
Rev. Mr. Waldo, Warren Hurd, and his brother, Judge 
Hurd, ought to feel very proud to thus be the tools and 
dupes in carrying out the instructions of this execrable 
character. 


- 
' 


— 


The Index says not a single word about the Watkins Con- 
vention, nor about the arrests. But it has a leading article 
on ‘Catholicism in Canada.” That's enterprise in the 


Organ of the League! 
— me 


r 


Declaration of Rights. 
A CABE FOR THE COURTS. 
To the Editor of The Transcript: Quoting from my re- 
marks in Faneuil Hall, as reported in fuil in the Globe of 
yesterday, you kindly commend my motives, but condemn 
my logic. Bad logic is dangerous. It brings men to beg- 
gary and nations to the dust. Yours stems to assume that 
courts never make mistakes, and, therefore, the Comstock 
law is constitutional and ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” an obscene 
book. Let that be true, and what follows? By chapter 
165, section 15, of the General Statutes, the possession of an 
obscene book is an offense, punishable by imprisonment 
and fine. I possess “‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and mean to do so, 
whatever the courts have decided or other people think. 
If the District Attorney of Middlesex, knowing all these 
facts, does not prosecute me as soon as possible, he will 
violate his oath of office. Will you show your readers 
where the flaw is in this logic and oblige, 
Medford, Mass., Aug. 3, 1878. ELizur WRieH?. 


We, the undersigned, free and independent citizens of the 
United States, recognize the above words of the Hon, Elizur 
Wright as the utterance of a brave, honest, and independent 
American. They were published more than a month ago, 
and he still has his liberty. It is to be inferred that the 
District Attorney of Middlesex does not regard “Cupid’s 
Yokes” as an obscene book; otherwise he is derelict in the 
performance of his duty. We wish. also to place our names 
on record that we do not regard ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” as an 
obscene publication. Many of us have read it, have it in 
our possession, and propose to so retain it so long a3 we 
choose. While we do not indorse every sentence in it, and 
think some portions of it are in bad taste, we regard it as 
the expression of an honest, earnest man, who had a legal 
and undoubted right to so express himself, and that every 
American possesses the right to read it, to own it, to buy 
and to sell it, to exhibit it, and to send it from point to point 
by any public mode of conveyance. 

We furthermore recognize the attempt on the part of any 
one to deprive us of the right to own, buy, sell, or transport 
this ‘or other similar books, including works on medicine, 
hygiene, physiology, sociology, social ethics, relations of 
the sexes; etc., as subversive of the very highest princi- 
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ples of American liberty; and while we are opposed to 
obscene and vile literature, that really is 80, we hereby 
pledge ourselves to forever uphold freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of the 
mails, These are the fundamental principles of American 
liberty, the birthright of every American citizen, and we 
never wish to see them infringed or subverted. To main- 
tain and perpetuate these rights ‘‘ we pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


D. M. Bennett, Œ. L. Henderson, A. L. Rawson, 8. P. 
Andrews, E. B, Foote, Sr., M. D., Charles Winterburn, M.D., 
H. B. Brown, L. A. Fields, E. M. Macdonald, H. J. Thom- 
as, T. C. Leland, Mary A, Leland, Jas, A. White, Theodore 
R. Stevens, G. H. Weeks, Thomas Grattan, Henry H. Moore, 
James H. Phair, ©. L. Andrews, A. C. Macdonald, E. B. 
Foote, Jr., M.D., J. M. Comens, M.D., Geo. E. Macdonald, 
J. W. Nichols, J. Q. Bands, A. K. Butts, M. L. Holbrook, 
M.D., O. A. Codman, 8. H. Preston, and thousands of 
others whose names will hereafter be appended. 

{All persons who indorse the sentiments of the above 
declaration, and are disposed to let their names appear in 
this honorable connection, are requested to send them in. 
Let the list swell to grand proportions, ] 

> D- nii 


Pledges to the National Defense Fund. 


We hope our kind and sympathizing friends scattered 
over the varions States and territories will not loose sight of 
the approaching trials and struggles, Four of us are now 
under bonds to appear before the Court of Oyer and Term- 
iner, and other arrests are threatened. Some heavy fighting 
will have to be done in opposing our intolerant and tyran- 
nous enemies, and funds are necessary to carry the cases 
triumphantly through the courts, or even to conduct them 
in any way. There is nothing like being well prepared 
for battle. 

The following are the pledges that, up to this time, have 
been given : 

Dr. E. B. Foote, Sr., $60.00; James Parton, $25.00; 
Cortlandt Palmer, $25.00; A. Lohry, $20.00; J. K. In- 
galls. $25.00; E. M. Bellon. $10.00; T. B. Wakeman, $10,- 
00; Mrs. E. Wilcox, $10,00; T. R. Smith, $10.00; Chas. 
Winterburn, M. D., $10,00; G. L. Henderson, $10,00; A, 
L. Rawson, $10.00; C. A. Codman, $10.00; E. B. Brown, 
$10.00; T. C. Leland, $10.00; E. RB. Foote, Jr., M. D., 
$10. 00; D. M. Bennett, $10.00; E. M. Macdonald, $10. 00; 
Asa K. "Butts, $10.00 ; Horace Seaver, $5.00; John O Wade, 
$5,00; J. C. McMasters, $5.00; 8. Bremer, $2.00; T. S. 
Verity, $2.00; T. 8. ce $2. 00; R. L. Meyers, $2.00 
J. P. Palmer, $5.00; D. R. Burt, $10.00; H. ©. Slee, 
$10.00; Wm. Crookston, $10.00; G. W. Hall, $5.00; G. H. 
Warner, $5,00; Amos Scott, $5. 00; F. T. Selser, $5. 00; J. 
M. Barnes, $5. 00; W. H. Hali, $2. 50; S. A. preter, $2. 00; 
D. W. Patrich, vt 00; J. M. Selser, $1. 00; F. Porter, 
$1.00 ; Z. T. French, nil 00 (pd.); Mrs. Hewintia Buckner, 
$2.00 (pd. ), L. Ide, $2 00 (pd.); R. B. Shoemaker, 
$1.00 ; Mr. F “We pitas, $5.00; H. Ellington, $5.00 ; 

Our Liberal friends are requested to state such amounts 
as they are willing to pledge to meet the necessary expense 
in defending any who are wrongfully attacked. Let a fair 
sum rolled be up. Whose names shall be added next ? 


Josephine $. Tilton. 


By reference to’ Mr, T. C. Leland’s letter on page 530 it 
wili be seen that this lady has accepted the bail which Mrs. 
J. K. Ingalls so kindly offered and has since been at liberty, 
although she had made up her mind to remain in Schuyler 
County jail until the day of her trial, She is at present in 
this city and is canvassing for E. H. Heywood’s pamphlets. 
She is small in body, but in spirit she will not suffer in 
comparison with any. 

It is a peculiarity in the bail offered at Watkin’s after Mr. 
Bell, Miss Tilton, and ourselves were, indicted that it was 
solely by females. All honor to woman. She is indeed the 
lovable portion of Humanity. 


Voltaire in Exile. 


In our pre-occupation for the past three weeks we have 
neglected to mention the able serial articles we have been 
laying before our readers upon the great philosopher, poet, 
and historian, Voltaire. ; They are from the pen of M. Gas- 
tineau of Paris, who has written some thirty works that 
have been and are popular with the French people. This 
work which we have commenced to reproduce was pub- 
lished in Paris in the present centennial year of Voltaire's 
death, and has already passed through several editions in 
France, showing the great popularity it has attained there. 
We have at considerable expense caused it to. be translated 
expressly for Taz TRUTH ESKER, hoping our readers 
would appreciate the same. Comparatively little is known 
in this country of the great Voltaire or of his writings. 
This work, by Gastineau, will enable them to know much 
more of him. It is our purpose, as soon as we are able, to 
add another 8yo. volume to the ‘‘ Truth Seeker Library,” 
consisting of the theological writings of Voltaire, many of 
which have never been published in English. We trust the 
work, ‘‘ Voltaire in Exile,” which we are now re-publishing, 
will ‘‘ whet up the appetite” of our readers for the larger 
work. 

LeT it be remembered by those who wish a photograph 
representing Mr. Bell, Miss Tilton, and ourselves, by some 
one called The Trinity (ourselves, presumably, being the 
older member of the firm), can procure a good one for fif- 
teen cents; or either of the three will be furnished by. itself 
for ten cents. 
K — OOOO 

Tue fields are damaged by weeds, mankind by hatred. As 
the Vassika-plant sheds its withered flowers men should 
shed passion and hatred, —Buddha. 
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Religion not History.—Continued. 
BY F. W, NEWMAN, 
Emeritus Professor, of University College, London, 


The mainspring of action m Pauls morality is 
gratitude to God for invaluable benefits freely 
bestowed on the undeserving. In the midst of our 
selfish uwnconcern, and, it may be, sensual folly, sal- 
vation is sent to us from above. A superhuman, 

re-human, heavenly being (mentally constructed by 
aul), came down to save us from the day of wrath, 
and sanctify us for heaven. God did not spare his 
‘best beloved, but allowed him to suffer even the 
cruel humiliation of the cross, in order to unite Jew 
and Gentile in mutual love; and now, in recompense, 
has confided to him the task of subduing all enemies, 
and restoring all things to the divine rule; after 
which the Christ will resign his throne, that God 
may be all, and in all. Believers are called and 
chosen to be God’s holy ones. Holiness is the noblest 
state, the best state, the condition of union with God 
and admittance into his eternal kingdom. . Paul ex- 
horts to whatever things are just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report. In crowns and thrones for the saints he 
could not disbelieve; but he does not dangle forth 
“the appendage” to occupy our imagination. ‘The 
case is like that of university competition. He 
who loves knowledge most, and thinks least of 
prizes, is most likely to win the prize; so he who, 
from gratitude and love fo God and Christ, counts 
his body and soul to have been new created for 
holiness and for every form of goodness, is most 
likely to attain that mental state to which a just 
and wise God may attach high and responsible 
power. But to think much of such power and station 
as a recompense, by no means conduces to the 
saintly condition ; and in Paul the other topics take 
the lead. The love of his ideal Christ constrains 
him. Heis not his own ; he is bought with a price. 
He lives for him who gave himself for us, to deliver 
us from this evil world. To be a living sacrifice to 
God is our. reasonable servicee The heir of heaven 
must put on the image of Christ—kindness, meek- 
ness, bravery, industry, purity, and above all, charity. 
The saint is no longer under bondage to law; the 
era of slavery to a sacred letter is past ; he is now a 
law to himself by God’s spirit within him. He is 
made alive in the Spirit; let him now walk in the 
Spirit. He isa fellow-citizen with the saints, and 
belongs to the household of God. Let him aspire to 
the full stature of Christ’s perfection, who is the 
image of the blessed and only Potentate; let him 
live the new life of righteousness and holiness, 
blameless and harmless, as a son of God. These 
ideas reign through all Paul’s epistles. I am told 
that his theory is complex, fanciful, artificial, fine- 
drawn, a cobweb spun out of his own brain; and 
that his argument about predestination in Rom. ix,* 
blackens the character of the Most High. Be it so ; 
Iam not panegyrizing his theory, his Christology, 
nor all his details of argument, but his moral and 
spiritual tone. His rabbinical interpretations of 
the Old Scriptures perpetually lead him astray. If 
his predestination ended in universal salvation, it 
is utterly different from that of Luther, Calvin, and 
Augustine. Iurge that his morality is warm, ele- 
vating, purifying, just, and tender; and prodigiously 
superior to the parables, prudential exhortations, 
apothegms, enigmas, overstatements of partial truth, 
and overstraining of just precept, which are put. 
before us as discourses of Jesus. On the subject 
of wealth and alms the contrast of Paul and Jesus 
is signal. Paul calls covetousness idolatry, the 
desire of wealth a temptation and a snare; nay, he 
says, having food and raiment, let us therewith be 
content; but he does not disparage and condemn 
wealth as the unrighteous mammon. Give alms, 
says Jesus, and all things are clean unto you. If 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, says Paul, 
and give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing. He urges rich men not to 
trust in riches, but to be rich in good works and 
ready to distribute; but he does not bid them to get 
rid of their wealth; nay, he says, it is right for 
parents to lay up for their children. So far from 
- bidding to “give to every one that asketh,” he dis- 
tinctly commands to refuse support to the idle. 
Industry is with Paula positive duty; a sentiment 
which cannot be discovered in the precepts of Jesus, 
who teaches that to abandon one’s trade and wander 
at his side is highly meritorious. Paul thought he iad 
a right of pecuniary support from those who listened 
to his instructions; yet in order to maintain his inde- 
pendence of mind he worked at his trade of a tent- 
maker, and took care to give no countenance to 
religious mendicancy. Against idle religionists he 
_ speaks severely. 


So far as we can guess at the real Jesus, be must 
' have been widely unlike Paul’s ideal. I easily admit 


the thought that if the three gospels had been written 


and published in the year after the crucifixion, Paul 
never would have become a Christian. He would not 


*An unlucky adoption of a harsh metaphor in Isaiah, 
comparing God to a potter. s 


+ So dull, so dead, are men under the power of routine, 


have relished the picture of Jesus there set forth. | that in Protestant England, in the Anglican Church, 
What was tlie true picture, one may have a more or | the bishop ordains every priest by this formula of 
less probable opinion; but with documents Bo imper- words: “Receive the Holy Ghost for the office 
fect, I suppose we never shall be agreed. We cannot | and work of a priest in the Church of God, now 
' divine lost history. The Jesus of Matthew is intense- | committed unto thee by the imposition of our 
ly severe on the Pharisees because they taught that|hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are 
duties to a parent may be superseded by some vow | forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
‘of service to God, which incapacitates a man for retained.” 

filial service. “ Ye hypocrites !” he exclaims ; and so 
on in his own style (Matt. xv, 3-9). Matthew makes 
this indeed a recrimination on scribes and Pharisees, 
when they complained that his disciples did nót wash 
their hands before a meal. Nevertheless this writer 
seems to forget that he represents Jesus as having a 
beam in his own eye, while he is extracting a mote 
from the Pharisee’s eye. Jesus called the sons of 
Zebedee to abandon their father (Matt. iv, 2); he 
sternly rebukes a disciple for begging time to bury 
his father; and another for desiring to bid fare- 
well to those at home: he avows that none can follow 
him, who will not hate father and mother ; and he 
extols forsaking parents for his name’s sake, as a 
merit deserving heavenly crowns. How wonderful 
that good men endure and swallow all this contra- 
diction! Zeal to serve God will not justify the 
omission of filial duty ; but zeal to swell the train 
of Jesus fully justifies it, and is a merit that he 
will amply repay when he comes in the glory of his 
Father. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Communications. 


The Godly Women of the Bible.—Continued. 


BY AN UNGODLY WOMAN OF THE NINTEENTH CEN- 
TORY, 


REBEKAH. 


A manitestation ot uncommon significance is re- 
corded in the twenty-fourth chapter ‘of Genesis, 
where Abraham commissions his eldest servant not 
to take a wife unto his son Isaac of the daughters of 
the Canaanites, but to go into his (Abraham’s) own 
country and among his own kindred. And go the 
servant put his hand under the thigh of Abraham 
(instead of on the good book) and swore to him 
concerning this matter, took ten camels of his mas- 
ter’s, a host of jewelry, such as maidens were well 
pleased with even in those primitive times, departed, 
and went direct to the city of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother. Al who desire to possess a full kncwledge 
of this wife-hunting transaction should read ie 
entire account in the five succeeding chapters. Itis 
an interesting romance, and a most wonderful illus- 
tration of God’s power in directing the servant to 
the very place where his master told him to go, 
without any other guide-board than the Lord God of 
Abraham, 

The servant’s little trial or test with God was ful- 
filled in verse fourteen, for out came Rebekah, who 
was the granddaughter of Abraham’s brother Nahor, 
with a pitcher on her shoulder. Now, like her great- 
aunt, Sarah, she was very fair to look upon, a virgin, 
. . . and she went down to the well and filled her 

itcher and came up. The servant ran to meet her, 

is test proving successful, he took a golden ear- 
ring of half a shekel weight and two bracelets for 
her hands, of ten shekel’s weight of gold, for the 
Lord had greatly blessed his master and he was very 
rich, He then inquired whose daughter she was, and 
ascertained that he and the camels could lodge 
in her brother’s house, bowed his head and wor- 
shiped the Lord God of Abraham, so delighted was 
heat the probable issue of his mission. 

It appears that Laban, Rebekah’s brother, pos- 
sessed the same love of filthy lucre then which so 
distinguished him afterward in his dealing with his 
sister’s son, Jacob, for when he saw the ear-ring and 
‘bracelets upon his sister’s hands, the camels and 
wonderful retinue of this man, he said : “Come in, 
thou blessed of the Lord,” and made him welcome 
simply for his riches. 

The servant was faithful to his business, declaring 
he would not eat until he had told his errand, relat- 
ing the experience before alluded to and the test on 
meeting Rebekah at the well. (The reader is re- 
ferred to the pictorial Bibles for the illustration of 
this event of “ Rebekah at the well.”) 

Laban and Bethuel answered and said, “ The 
thing procedeth from the Lord,” for every successful 
enterprise in those days was attributed to the inter- 
vention of the Lord, very much as modern Christians 
,are disposed to refer all good to his providence, even 
to selecting a wife. Another scene of bowing and 
worshiping ensued, and another installment of jewels 
brought forth and presented to Rebekah, the brother 
and mother, and “ they did eat and drink,” and had 
a general good time. In-the morning the man was 
in a hurry to depart, but the brother and mother 
begged that the “damsel might remain ten days ;” 
but they were forced to yield, for the man said, 
“« Hinder me not.” It now occurred to them, it 
‘appears, for the first time, to call the damsel and 
inquire at her mouth, “Wilt thou go with this 
man?” which met with the ready response, “I will 

0.” À 

And so they departed, Rebekah and her nurse, 
Abraham’s servant and his men, with this blessing 
shouted in the ears of the future wife and mother, 
“Thou art our sister ; be thou the mother of thou- 
sands of millions [awful,] and let thy seed possess 
the gate of those which hate thee.” 

Now Isaac, the lad, being only forty years of age 
(Gen. xxv, 20), was walking out after supper medi- 
tating in á blushing king of a pit-a-pat way what 
kind of a wife hig father’s servant might bring him, 
when “he lifted up his eyes and behold, and Rebekah 
lifted up her eyes.” . What a lifting up of eyes was 
that; fancy the meeting! We will drop the cur- 
tain, only adding that the historian states that when 
Rebekah saw Isaac, “she lighted off the camel, took 
a veil and covered herself,” (modest girl that,) and 
that “ Isaac brought her into his mother’s tent, and 
took Rebekah, and she became his wife, and he 
loved her, and Isaac was comforted after his moth- 
er’s death,” Now was not that a better way to get 
a wife than advertising through Tux TRUTH SEEK- 


IV. 


Whence has come the direful shipwreck of the 
Catholic Church in Episcopal and Papal pretensions ? 
Can this possibly be an accident? Sacerdotalism 
might have seemed the state least likely of all to 
have been developed from the teaching of the Gali- 
lean carpenter. We may point out to special causes 
tending that way; first, the. imitation of haughty 
and bitter denunciations ; next, a certain extrava- 
gance, either uttered by him or imputed to him, con- 
cerning the power of “the Keys.” In our Bibles, 
according to Matthew, this power was given to 
Simon, and with the keys the new name of Cephas, 
rock, as a reward for avowing Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah. The fourth gospel contradicts this indirectly 
by stating that Andrew, long before, knew Jesus to 
be Messiah, having learnt it apparently from John 
the Baptist, who pointed to Jesus as the Lamb of 
God (John i, 33, 40-42). Andrew sought out his 
brother Simon, revealed to him who Jesus was, and 
brought him to Jesus; who immediately gave to 
Simon the surname Cephas, but without the power 
of the keys ; as indeed without any event to deserve 
or suggest such a thing. A second contradiction to 
Matthew’s statement (John xx, 22) may perhaps be 
called direct; for there Jesus gives the keys to all 
the eleven indiscriminately, which is scarcely com- 
patible with his earlier gift-as a special possession 
of Simon ; to whom in Matthew is added a solemn 
blessing, with the avowal that flesh and blood had 
not revealed the mighty truth to him, but his Father 
in heaven: while in John i, 41, this truth was revealed 
by flesh and blood, that is, by Andrew. That the 
first and fourth gospels are alike inventing fictions, 
may be argued from the Apocalypse, in which the 
apostle John makes Jesus say: “I am he that hath 
the key of David: I open, and no man shutteth ; I 
shut, and no man openeth;” Rev. ili, 7. Jesus, in 
claiming the key for himself exclusively, denies that 
he has ever committed it to any man. It appears 
equally certain that Paul, who withstood Peter to 
the face at Antioch, was ignorant that Jesus had 
invested him with primacy, had pronounced him to 
be the rock on which the church was built, and had 
given him the mysterious keys. Remembering 
further that in the Acts of the Apostles no superi- 
ority whatever is accorded to Peter, who is ‘called to 
acconnt by unnamed disciples for baptizing Corne- 
lius, we must probably acquit Jesus and all the 
apostles of an extravagance apparently invented 
after most of them were dead. Yet the facts 
remain that the narratives have been received 
as sacred, as divine testimony, as infallible, and that 
they contain the monstrous, the impious doctrine, 
that fallible and frail men may exercise a divine 
power. i - 

The metaphors in Matthew run thus: “J will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven” (Matt. xvi, 19.) 
The fourth narrator replaces metaphor by plain 
words: “ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted unto them; whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained ” (xxiii). The mention of the keys 
made it inevitable, that the metaphor of the former | 
passage should be thus interpreted. Scribes and 
Pharisees might well cry ont concerning Jesus, 
“Who is this that forgiveth sins? Who can forgive 
sins but God alone?” Christians who believe that 
the human Jesus was omniscient and therefore a 
searcher of men’s hearts, find no difficulty at all, so 
far. But when the narrative proceeds to represent 
Jesus as transferring this attribute of God to finite 
and imperfect man, Christians ought to be startled 
as well as Jews. Nothing but custom from child- 
hood hinders their seeing its enormity, its impiety. 


BR? Not quite so available, it may be answered, to 
those who have not the camels, the. bracelets, the 
ear-ring (for there was but one), the jewels of silver, 
the jewels of gold, and precious things, the father’s 
faithful servant, and the good. old faithful father 
himself ? l 


In the meantime Abraham dies, and Isaac and- 


Ishmael bury him beside his. wife, Sarah, in the cave 
at Machpelah, and twenty years pass away and Isaac, 
like his father Abraham, despairs of posterity, but 
unlike him does not accept of his wife’s bondmaid, 
at her own request, but entreats the Lord for his 
wife, as. any good, prayerful man should, instead of 
consulting an M.D., and the Lord was entreated of 
him. And here follows an account in Gen. xxv, 
21-27, that Anthony Comstock ought not to allow 
us to publish here, since no book for which arrests 
have been made contains such indecent expressions, 
and no TRUTH SEEKER reader either would thank us 
for publishing, therefore we refer all persons to the 
sacred Scriptures, which are able to make them wise 
unto salvation. 

Now. these two boys, Esau and Jacob, though 
twins and the sons of godly. parents, were not very 
good friends. It could not be expected otherwise, 
if the truth is told in Rom. ix, 11-18, “ For the chil- 
dren [Esau and Jacob] being not yet born, neither 
having done any good or evil, that the purpose of 
God, ‘according to election, might stand not. of 
works, but of him that calleth, it was. said unto her 
[the mother, Rebekah], The elder shall serve the 

ounger. As it is written; Jacob have I loved, but 

sau have I hated.” The “TI,” it must be remem- 
bered, who hated Esau was the Lord God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the mother, Rebekah, 
seems well calculated to help the Lord. to carry out 
his love to Jacob and. his hatred to Esau, as will be 
seen hereafter. Besides, it is declared (Gen. xxv, 
28), “Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his 
venison ; but Rebekah loved: Jacob,” for what we 
are not told, perhaps because “Jacob dwelt in a 
tent.” Any way, here was a pretty family partial- 
ity, but Rebekah had the advantage over the poor 
old blind: patriarch, Isaac, for she had the Lord on 
her side, even before the children were born, as 
already shown and as confirmed in Gen. xxv, 22, 
because the Lord came and told her so when. she 
went to inquire of him, “If it be so, why am I 
thus ?” - . 

But to return: Esau being the eldest was entitled 
to the birth-right possession of his father, while. all 
other children were to be sent away to shirk for 
themselves.’ This Rebekah did not mean should be 
the lot of her darling Jacob, and besides she must 
assist the Lord to carry out his plan of election. 
Everything seemed. to favor.the Lord, Rebekah, and 
Jacob, and work to the disadvantage of Isaac and 
Esau. There were two parties in. this transaction, 
and the Lord’s side heat, whether justly or unjustly 
we leave the reader to determine. 

One day Esau got very hungry and begged of his 
brother to give him of his pottage, and the stingy 
fellow would not give him oue sip, though poor 
Jacob appealed, “I am faint, I pray thee.” Who 
but Jacob could have resisted it, but the crafty fox 
saw a chance for himself and told him he would 
give him pottage for his-birthright, and coaxed Esau 
to sell it to him, and made him swear in his dying 
moments, as Esau, believed, that the birthright should 
be Jacob’s. It is probable that this sale pleased 
Rebekah mightily, though no mention is made of it. 
In it she might then see a chance to promote her 
favorite by supplanting Esau. In process of time, 
Isaac grew old and must die, “his eyes were dim so 
that he could not see,” but the ruling passion strong 
in death prevailed, and he desired once more to eat 
of Eisau’s venison from his own hand, and give him 
his father’s dying blessing before he went hence, to 
be here no more. 

Rebekah was prying round and heard the request; 
and now came the trying moment of this mother in 
Israel, this godly woman, this lovely Rebekah, for 
whose beauty her husband had feared, like his father 
Abraham, he should be put to death, and, like him, he 
denied she was his wife, saying: “ She is my sister,” 
and like him, it was done in Gerar, and like him, 
the lie told to Abimelech, the king; but unlike him 
the record does not give but one instance where 
Isdac denied his wife, while faithful (?); Abraham did 
it the second time. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Trinity. 

While we were in Watkins some one facetiously styled 
Miss Tilton, W. 8. Bell and ourselves ‘‘the Trinity,” 
“father, son, and holy ghost,” and suggested that we have 
photographa of the three on one card. We acted upon the 
suggestion, and had. a quantity made with the trinity. Those 
who wish copies of the same can be supplied at 15 cents 
each, Hither of the trinity singly on a card, 10 cents. If 
a copy of the- trinity and ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” are ordered, a 
pamphlet of sixty pages containing T. B. Wakeman’s great 
speech at the Faneuil Hall Heywood meeting and his argu- 
ment againet the Comstock Postal Law will be.added gratis, 
and sent by mail, all for 30 cents. 


ge es re 
Morrvns are like harlequins ; there ia a second dress be 
neath the frat, l 


The Truth 


Pious Correspondence: 


Deacon Skidmore’s Sixth Letter. 
OPPRESSION FOR OPINION’S SAKE. 


Zion Hit, N. J., Sept. 9, 1878. 
Mr. Eprrur: I am sorry to se by yure last 2 pa- 
pers that yu hav ben getting into trnbble up at 
Watkins while attending yure big konvenshun thare. 
I red yure deskripshun ov the kuntry and its natch- 
eral kuriositys with a good deel ov plezure. It 
seemd to me that yu shode a spirit ov frendliness and 
farenes that skood. hav ben appreshiated by the pes- 
pel ov that town, and that unless yu did perform 
sum overt akt tha shood not hav ben gilty ov dis- 
kurtesy to yu and the others hoo assembled in thare 
villej to hold yure annual meeting, patronizing thare 
hotels and bording-houzes. 

While I think yu ar a man hoo haz denide the 
only fathe which iz kapabul ov saving a wurld ov 
sinners, and that yu ar lost in the dark wilds ov unbe- 
leef and karnal reezon, I kan’t help thinking that yu 
ar onest in yure opinyuns and that yu aktually beleev 
what yu rite. Iam sorry yure mind iz so darkened, 
and that yu ar so far lost from the blessed Jezus 
hoo alone haz the power to save yure sole from eter- 
nal torments prepard for thoze hoo wil not luv God 


_ she sez tha hav dun more fiting, more killing and ` 


slaying, more hanging and burning for opinyun’s 
sake, than eny other kind ov relijunists in the hole 
wurld. I don’t no but Suzan iz about rite, but I hate 
to own up to her that church fokes ar az bad az tha ar. 

She sez it iz a shame and an outraj for a man ov 
yure aj, and hoo trize so hard to teech peepel the 
truth az yu do, to be throne into disgrase and’ ex- 
pense, With a prospekt ov being deprived ov yure 
liberty, on such a pitiful pretense. She sez that juj 
must hav a grate deel to do to send hiz brother to 
by the pamphlet ov yu for the sake ov entrapping yu, 
and then to instrukt the Grand Jury that tha must 
find the book to be obseen bekauz he had red it 
and pronounst it so. She thinks he overstepd the 
bounds ov hiz duty when he told them what desizhun 
tha must kum to. In this opinyun she haz support, 
from a lawyer hoo belongs to our church and livs 
in our naberhood. Hiz name iz Greenfeeld. He 
duz not praktis very much now, az he iz getting along 
into yeers, but he haz ben avery prominent man in this 
kounty. He haz ben sent 3 times to the lejislacher 
ov the State, and waz wun ov the most influenshal 
members thare. He haz ben a kandydate for juj, 
and kame within 27 votes ov being elekted. Wel, he 
sez that Juj Hurd transended hiz duty when he pro- 
nounst upon the natcher ov the pamflet and told 
the Grand Jury what. konklushun tha must kum 


and giv him thare hole hart ; but I pra for yu evry |to, and he thareby shode a parshality, or prejudis, 
da, and I entreet God to bring yu, forsibly, if nee [that inkapasitates him to sit az juj on yure trial. 


sary, to the nolej ov him and hiz son; and yu no 
hav fathe in prare. 
But all this, Mr. Editur, haz nothing to do with 

u and. thoze 3 others being treeted in a spirit ov 
intoleranse and unfairnes by thoze hoo profes to hav 
the grase ov, God in thare harts, and to skware thare 
lives by the teechings ov the meek and lowly Jezus, 
hoo felt kindly to evrybody (exsept on a vary fu 
okkashuns), and J am sorry to se that my brethren 
in Kriste shood so far stra from the path ov richus- 
nes az to want to oppres and annoy eny wun hoo 


' differs from them in. matters ov fathe and opinyun. 
'I waz glad..to se yu did not sa enything about the 


Baptists being engaged with the Presbyterians and 
the Episcopalyans, at Watkins, in thare attaks upon 
yu; for while I am fre to admit that tho I hav 
menny times none men and wimmen hoo belongd to 
my denominashun that wer gilty ov meen akts which 
tha never shood hav kommitted, I am parshul to 
my church, and am alwaze glad when tha keep out 
ov bad kompany and meen kondukt. Az I think tha 


ar a little neerer the truth than eny other Kristyans, 


J-also think tha aut to sho thare superiority by per- 
forming more good akts, and fewer bad wuns. 

I aksept yure statement that yu had nun ov thoze 
books kalled “ Kupid’s. Yokes ”at Watkins, and that 
if proa eny it waz to hand wun up when sumbody 
kalled for it and’ when the yung lady hoo had them 
for sale waz awa, and that reely the book haz no 
bad wurds in it, and iz not obseen, and also that yu 
had no sort ov share in the profits from the sales 
that wer made. I believ enuf in yu to think yu tel 
the truth about this biznes, and from that vu I 
must sa. I think yu reseevd vary unkind treetment 
and that thoze pius fokes wood hav dun much better 
to hav let yu depart in pees than to attempt to kon- 
vikt and imprizon yu on so slite a provokashun. I 
hav no idea that the juj’s bruther or the juj himself 
or eny wun hoo red the book haz ben depraved, 
vishiated, or debauched by reeding the litte! book. 
If the juj and hiz bruther kan reed 1t without injury, 


why kannot almost any other purson? It iz kurius 


how much more afrade sum jpeepel ar about others 
being injurd by indesent publikashuns than them- 
selves. I don’t suppoze wun ov that Grand Jury 
wood own that tha had ben hurt by reeding 
“ Kupid’s Yokes,” but tha wer so afrade that sum 
other purson wood be hurt by it that tha think yu 
aut to be sent to prizon for a number ov yeers 
bekauz yu kasually handed a kopy ov it to the juj’s 
bruther hoo asked yu for it. Such iz human natchure 
the world over. - 

Yu aut to heer my Suzan tawk about yure arrest. 
Yu no I hav told yu before that she iz a gurl ov the 
kleerest vuze ov any gurl in this kounty. I don’t 


‘remember az I hav ever none her to be far out ov 


the way in her jujment and opinyun. She sez it iz 
a perfekt shame that the old editor of Tur TRUTH 
SEEKER shood be arrested on so trivial a charge, and 
she don’t beleev that Kristyans hoo kood be gilty ov 
such kondukt ar eny better than heethen, if az good 
az sum ov them ar. She sez it makes her most mad 
to see peepel hoo pretend to hav found more grase 
than other fokes, to be meek and lowly foloers ov 
Jezus, and speshul favorits with God and the Holy 
Gost, and then to turn round and be gilty ov all 
sorts ov meen triks and subterfujes to get thare 
fello beings hoo cannot think just az tha do into 
trubble and to shut them up in prizson and take awa 
thare munny and other property. She gits so exsited 
on the subjict that I think she tawks pritty near az 
harsh about professing Kristyans az yu do. She sez 
from what she haz red and what she has seem she 
has kum to the konklushun that Kristyans or Church 
fokes kan be just as meen, kruel, tyranikal and intol- 
erant al eny peepel in the wurld, and she noze thare 
no more kwarelsum and mischief-making peepel 
under the sun. She haz red history a good deel and 


He sez the offis ov juj iz a very important wun, but 
it iz very eezy for him to be over-zelus and go to 
far in hiz likes and dislikes. He thinks that iz just 
whare Juj Hurd haz mist it. 

We feel a grate kuriosity to see “ Kupid’s Yokes,” 
Pleez, for the enklozd, send me 3 kopies. Mr. 
Greenfeeld wants wun, Kaptin Smith wants wun, and 
I want wun. We all want to see what it iz that the 
juj ov Skyler kounty haz made so much fuss about, 
J prezume a grate proporshun ov yure reeders wil 
feel the same wa. Kaptin Smith waz over here last 
nite, and he waz a good deel eksited over yure 
arrest. Yu no I hav told yu before that he waz a 
warm frend of yurz, and he espouzes yure kauz 
with a grate deel ov ernestnes. He sez yure ene’ 
mys ar trying to krush yu and brake up yure bizi- 
nes; but he iz konfident tha wil fale, and, that in- 


sted ov putting yu down, yu wil rize higher in the 
estimashun ov the Liberal peepul ov the kuntry, 
He told me to rite yu not- to be down-hearted, but 
keep up good kurrij, az yu hav dun heretofore. He 
told me to tel yu he would send yu 10 dollars be- 
fore yure trial kums off to help defra the expenses, 
and, if nessessary, he wil raz 50 dollers for yu. He 
said, the last thing before he went awa, “I take a 
good deel ov stok in Bennett, and Iam going to 
stand by him to the last.” You aut to av seen 
Suzan briten up at that. She sed, “Good for yu, 
Kaptin Smith. J oner yu for thoze brave wurds, 
Iam with yu hart and hand. I beleev that man iz 
fiting an unekwal battle with the forses ov preest- 
kraft, bigotry, and superstishun, and I am proud oy 
every wun hoo, like yu, iz not afrade to sustane 
him. I wish Thad a 100 dollers. I would send him 
haf ov it to help him in hiz brave work, and to help 
him in hiz defense against the allied powers ov 
Church and State.” 

When my dawter had made that littel speech wife 
sed to her: I think Suzan you have sed kwite enuf. 
It seems to me yu ar getting to be a pritty warm 
frend ov that old Infidel Bennett. I wunder what 
yukan se in his wiked, blasfemus paper that yu 
think so much ov. Tor my part, I had rather reed 
the Hxaminer and KKronikle wun our than to reed , 
that old Truru SEEKER a week. I don’t se what my 
dawter sees in it to admire, for to me it iz abomina- 
bul. Ido hope the family of Deeken Skidmore iz 
not all going to turn infidel. Suzan iz about az good 
az that now, and I reely beleev the Deeken himself 
iz about wun kwarter konverted; but I tel yu what 
it iz, hiz wife wil never forsake the tru kolors ov the 
Prinse ov Zion. I am going to follo him in this 
wurld and rane with himin the next. Yu ma all 
follo Bennett but I will follo Jezus. 

At that Suzan sed: “Mother I meen to follo after 
the truth wharever I kan find it. 1am bound to no 
man nor no speshal mediator. Wharever J kan find 
the truth thare is whare I will follo and it makes 
not a bit of differense to me whether it iz uttered 
by Jezus, Konfusius, or Pythagoras, I aksept it, az 
freely from wun az the other when I am konvinsed 
ov its reality. So long az I think Bennett gives us 
the truth, so long wil I kontinue to respekt him; 
and it iz just az onerable in him to be pursikuted 
for opinyun’s sake az eny others ov the paat teechers 
ov the wurld.” 

Mr. Editur, yu ma think me a littel shaky, but stil 
I stand firm on the rok ov Zion; but I kan’t hel 
thinking Suzan iz kwite az neer rite az the old 
woman. I subskribe myself yure frend, l 

JOEL SKIDMORE, 
ist Deeken ov Zion Hill Baptist Church. 


Hz who s free from anger, dutiful, virtuous, without 
weakness, and subdued; he who utters true speech, instruct- 
ive, and free from hardness, so that he offended no one— 
him I call a Man.—Buddha. 
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The Truth Seeker, September 18 1878: 


Letters from friends. 


NOTES FROM THE LECTURE FIELD. 


BY J. L. YORE. : 
. Ton1a, Mica. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Brother: Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth. So I conclude you are loved much. I am 
not surprised to learn by your last TRUTH SEEKER that you 
are in the toils again through the malignant spirit which 
has always characterized the Christian religion. Whoever 
will speak the truth to-day, as in all times past, must feel 
the blighting mildew of that thrice cursed system. Be of 
good cheer, friend Bennett. The battle has just begun, and 
will not cease until the last vestige of superstition has been 
lifted from the hearts of the people. To superficial people 
it may seem a matter of but little consequence that men 
and women are arrested and thrown into prison, By afew 
you are blamed. But, thank God, the great mass of Liber- 
als indorse you in your efforts to free humanity from the 
domination of Church and priest. Thinking people see a 
deeper significance than the simple fact that you and others 
have been arrested and caused trouble and expense. They 
see the principle of human liberty involved. They see pro- 
scription with its lying, crafty attacks upon the liberty of 
the people. They see not simply Bennett, Bell, and Miss 
Tilton in the toils, but they see the cause of free speech 
menaced—the fires of the Inquisition kindled anew. Bro. 
Bennett, the Liberals of our country see more than this. 
They see clearly that it is not a rootless Radicalism that is 
on trial to-day, but the Christian Church and Bible. A 
corrupted priesthood and an obscene Bible is on trial to~ 
day. And, seeing this, I know the brave-hearted Liberals 
of the country will stand by you asa noble defender of 
truth, . 

Since I wrote you last, I have been constantly engaged 
speaking to the people of Michigan. Ican hardly tear my- 
self away. You don’t know how much I was disappointed 
in not being with you at the Watkins meeting, but circum- 
stances were such I could not, But my heart is made glad 
by the noble words spoken on that occasion. 

Michigan is in a blaze of Freethought. I have held four- 
teen grove-mectings this summer, al! of which have been 
large and enthusiastic. My thanks are due to a host of 
friends in this State for helping hands and warm hearts, and 
especially am I under obligation to brother Earl, of 
Plainwell, and M. P. Thurston, of Burr Oak—live men 
full of zeal for the cause of truth. 

On the 25th of August Į attended the Schoolcraft meet- 
ing, and, with Mrs. Shepard, broke the bread of nature to 
more than four thousand people. On the 29th of August 
the semi-annual convention of Spiritualists and Liberalists 
met in Grand Rapids. About twelve hundred were in daily 
attendance; and, under the management of Dr, A. B, 
Spinney, was a feast of reason and flow of soul.- The con- 
vention held four days, and will long be remembered as a 

ood time. Among the speaders were Dr. Burnham, of 

ast Saginaw, Dr. Farlin, Mrs. Shepard, M. E. French, ©. 
Andrews, Elder Stewart, and others. A broad ‘spirit of 
Liberalism ruled the convention ‘hronghont. Two Uni- 
tarian ministers, Mr. Cook and Mr, Pardee, addressed the 
convention at length with acceptance, The convention 
closed on Sunday, the fourth day of its session, to meet at 
Lansing, in March, to hold its annual meeting. 

September 8th we are to hold a grove-meeting at Burr 
Oak ; September 15th a grove-meeting at Vicksburg, 
after which I am to visit Sturgis, Kendalville, and South 
Bend. I hope to visit the Hast before I return to Cali- 
fornia, and will be glad to respond to calls to lecture on the 
way at Cleveland and other points. I have remained in this 
State much longer than I anticipated, and have for months 
been trying to close out. But my work was a need among 
the good. people of Michigan, as I Lave given ag many as 
eighteen lectures at several points in this State ; and I can 
say, of a truth, Liberal and Spiritualistie thought was 
never more Alive than at this time. 

Our convention at Grand Rapids, stimulated by the 
camp-meeting interest, which is rapidly growing iu this 
State, have appointed a committee to buy a camping ground 
for the perpetual use of our people in this State after the 
fashion of the Eastern States. So let truth find utterance 
until it shall burn up bigotry and every form of oppression 
in Church and State. 

My address will be at Ionia, Michigan, during October. 


A CARD FROM W, 8, BELL. 


I take this method of informing our Liberal friends—the 
friends of Freethought—that lam now prepared to make 
engagements to lecture during October and November, in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. Those wishing my services will 

reatly sid me by arranging as speedily as possible for such 
Foturas as taey desire, as I wish to have all my appoint- 
ments made out before leaving home. W. 8. BELL. 

New Bedford, Mass.’ 


New YORg, Sept. 5, 1878. 

D. M. Bannert, Dear Friend and Brother: I extend to 
you “the right hand of fellowship ” (with five dollars in it), 
in this your time of trial and trouble; and I trust the grasp 
fraternal will be of some comfort to you in-your pilgrimage 
to that bourne where you are to stand as a representative of 
all that is godlike in humanity—reason, truth, liberty, hu- 
manity itself. You will find arrayed against you, in the 
name of Christianity, the hate, bigotry, intolerance, and 
murderous vengefulness that prompted Calvin to convert 
poor Michael Servetus to ashes, that tortured Galileo, that 
nerved the hearts and the arms of the assassins of the Hu- 
guenots, that stimulated the souls of the Puritans to murder 
Baptists, Quakers, and witches—the spirit that, like the 
devil of their own making, roams about, seeking to devour 
that nobleness in humanity which makes us the superior of 
brutes and little less than gods—reason. You represent me, 
you represent every man and woman who desires to free 
their manhood and womanhood from the shackles of mental 
slavery Christianity has bound us with. You are one of 
the living protests against the bloody hands that have been 
laid in murder on the minds of men hecause they have 
dared to be more than brutes or slaves, because they have 
dared to claim their minds as their own, and to know for 
themselves. In your person Christianity finds its prey, and 
you being the most active leader of the Freethought press, 
nothing possible to olitain your conviction and make you 
infamous will be Jeft undone by the bloodhounds of the 
Church, to hunt you down and destroy you, and to give 
warning by your destruction to those who, like myself, have 
cast off the chains of the Church, of the fate in store for the 
lion-hearted who dare to lead, and thus cast us down, and 
cripple or weaken our cause. : 

Liberals of America, I appeal to you, in the name and for 


: rack, sword, ax, and prison, Wrought out the grand truths: 


| ies of science, elevated humanity, and lightened its burdens 
| and sorrows. 


I 


the sacred cause of humanity, for liberty, show: yout colors I 
_ For the enthronement of reason avow yourself. Give your 
moral and money support to the cause. Give the strength 
of your good names, How many of you are moving through 
‘the world with your hearts full of the spirit of Infidelity and 
liberty, but dare not avow it in the face of the hate of the 
' Church and its bigots? Your numbers are legion. Take 
heart; support your principles and leaders on all occasions; 
assume the aggressive. The noblest men of ancient and 
modern times were and are Infidels. You have everything 
‘to be proud of in men, and principles, and progress. Infi- 
‘delity means liberty. Infidels have dragged the sparks of 
; humanity left by Christianity through the hideous night of 
ignorance and superstition, until now they glow as stars in 
ithe heaven of Reason. Infidelity means hope, love, honor, 
charity, truth, and has been the cause of saving us from the 
| barbarism that Christianity would have consigned us to. 
‘Infidelity and Infidels have, while surrounded with fire,’ 


and yourself — reached my'ears; and the fat was all in the 
reso : : 


I was at the Etna Camp-meeting (by the way, Mr. Editor, 
if you want to enjoy the best camp-meeting you ever 
attended, just: go to Etna, Me., next year), had just been 
making a speech on’ the Heywood case and presenting the 
petitions for his release (I won’t call it pardon) for signers, 
when Mrs, Lawrence, of. West Garland, brought the news 
of the arrest of the trio at Watkins. I wish you could have 
been there to witness the holy indignation manifested there. 
Several hundred names were immediately obtained to the 
petition, 

- I cannot now give you a report of the meeting. Mattie 
has promised to write it out for TuE TRUTH SEEKER. The 
liet of names I send you as subscribers will convince you 
that. there are a few Liberals who are interested in your 
work. 

When the campaign is over in Maine, I go to Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire; when it is over there, I shall 
again throw all my power into the Liberal and Spiritual lec- 
ure field. ` 
Wishing you prosperity, I am as ever, 


of nature, learned her secrets, made all the grand discover- 


Moses HULL. 


Freethinkers, Liberals, Infidels! we are a power in the 
land. Let our power be felt. Organize for joint action. 
Our liberties are in peril through the persons of our leaders, 
D. M. Bennett is the arch-offender, and is to be crushed at 
all hazards, if possible. His battle is ours; let us assume 
the aggressive and fight the Christians’ devil with fire. 

Who are Liberals? Pot your names on the ‘ Roll of 
Honor.” Respectfully yours, DANIEL E. Ryan. 


New Haven, Cr., Sept. 2, 1878. 

Dear Mr. BENNETT: Your valuable work ‘The Cham- 
pions of the Church” reached me safe and sound—espe- 
cially sound, from the standpoint which I am accustomed to 
occupy in my judgment of Liberal literature. I would have 
acknowledged your favor some time ago, but did not get 
time to examine the work other than superficially until 
quite lately, though since reading ‘‘The World’s Sages, 
Thinkers, and Reformers” I had been anxious to read the 
announced ‘‘ Champions.” I regarded the '‘ World's Sages” 
aga thoroughly useful book, and can now feel gratified that. 
the two books, * Bages” and “Champions,” both so well 
calculated to supply the growing need amongst those Liber- 
als who can scarcely afford an extensive library, are in the 
market and fast finding their way into the hands of Free- 
thinkers who know how to appreciate their value. Icon- 
sider that this last compilation, besides being a very conven- 
jent a8 well as interesting work, also enhances the value of 
the ‘“‘ World’s Sages.” These two books are full and run- 
ning over with useful information, particularly interesting 
to persons who are emerging from conservatism into the 
fuller light of Liberal thought and ideas. Written in plain 
and unaffected style, they bristle all over with incontroverti- 
ble facts, and ougbt by all means to have their handsome 
gilt-lettered backs placed conspicuously in a place of honor, 
plainly to be seen and read by all men, and women too, on 
the shelves of investigating, progressive thinkers, 

Liberal friends, if you can have but few books, and desire 
a considerable range of facts at little cost, you should at 
once secure Copies of these two compendiums, useful, dura- 
ble, and cheap. Try them. JENNIE BUTLER BROWN. 


New YoRK, Sept. 5, 1878. 

Bro. Bennett: Allow me to thank you for your prompt 
reply to the editor of the Zion's Herald. What does that 
apparently good man want us to do—take the Bible for our 

uide, and the teachings of this kind, merciful, and just 
God ? Let us look into the Bible and see where his kind- i, 
ness, mercy, or justice appears. What would you say of a 
man who caused innocent children to have their brains 
dashed out against walls of stone? God did this, 

And again he shows his mercy and love when his people 
were starving he furnishing them with meat, but ere they had 
partaken thereof, he causing a plague to come upon them. 
God did all this, 

And did he not cause 50,070 of bis people to be struck 
dead ina second? This was another of his kind and mer- 
citul acts. 

Who says that he was modest ? Did he not furnish rai- 
ment to the man, but not to the woman, that he might dis- 
cover her secret parts? I could go on to the end of the 
chapters and show these deluded people what a kind, mer- 
ciful, and just God they have. I will be contented with 
quoting a tew chapters which if they will take the trouble 
to compare, they will find in that great book, which, 
if it had any other name, would be suppressed for its 
obscenity. There are portions of it that are not fit for the 
younger branches of the rising generation to read, and for 
that reason I would put it under lock and key, and make it 
a point to lose that key so no harm might come from it. 
The following chapters are the ones alluded to : Gen. i, 81 ; 
Job xxv, 4: Job xv, 15; Lev. xi, 11; Psalms xiv, 8; 1 Sam, 
vi, 19; Ex. xx, 10; James i, 17 ; Num, ' xxxii, 18 ; Deut. 
xxxii, 10; Num. xxv, 4; Micah vii, 18; Deut vii, 2-19; James 
v, 11 ; Hosea xiii, 16; Lam. iii, 88 ; 1 Sam.. v, 9; Josh. x; 
11; Num. xxi, 6; Ex, xx, 26; Isaiah iii, 17; Gen. xxix, 
31; Gen. xx, 18; Tim. xi, 4;. Thess.. xi, 11; Jer. ix, 24; 
1 Kings, xx, 42; James ii, 5; Acts x, 34. g . 

Yours respectfully, FREE THOUGHT., 


CELL 52, THE JAIL, DEDHAM, 
Sept. 7, 1878. ‘ 
Dear Mr. BENNETT: Yours and Tar TRUTH BANEER 
received. Well, you have faced the music with intrepid 
heroism. Isent you postal yesterday suggesting ‘‘one war 
at atime;” but no matter. Go in. All hearts and hands 
will back you. Itis the pluckiest thing done yet. If Com- 
stock don’t light on you, he has ceased to be Comstock. 
My father’s name was Hoar, and Iam his namesake. Bena- 
tor Hoar is a distant cousin, and old Samuel Hoar, of Con- 
cord, Mass., of anti-slavery fame, was my great-granduncle, 
Many eyes are on you now, who are in at the ‘dead point” 
of the battle. Itis tragic and comical. Mrs. Heywood says 
we are to have a drama inideas. It iscome, My! don’t 
they pitch into ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes.” - It is a comical sight to 
witness from behind these grates. Jesus wept, but I laugh. 
Theodore Tilton told Flora, when ‘Cupid’s Yokes” was 
first published, ‘‘It is the bravest book ever written,” 
Josephine’s brave demeavor at Watkins reminded me of 
Joan of Arc, Charlotte Corday, and several other “good 
girls.” Your bold and timely move will help to settle this 
great question once and forever. Al hands around! On 
with the dance! Ezra Hoar HEYWOOD. 


MR. AND MRS. HEYWOOD’S ‘f MOUNTAIN HOME.”— WILL 
FRIENDS OF TRUTH. AND LIBERTY HELP REDEEM IT? 


Drar MR, Bennett: We have till Sept. 26, perhaps 
longer, to redeem our house in Princeton, and lack several 
hundred dollars of the amount needed. To break up our 
residence there and scatter housekeeping outfit, printing- 
office material and other means of service and living will be 
extremely wasteful and disastrous. To those who will as- 
sist me to save a shelter for my family and a foothold into 
which I can step at once after my release, and resume the 
publication of The Word aad my other works, I shall be 
under deep obligations. The value of my books and of 
my services on the lecture platform will not be lessened but 
greatly increased by my imprisonment, and I shall therefore 
be gladly able to return soon what money friends prefer to 
loan rather than give us. We earnestly wish to save a 
needed and precious home, and also to make Princeton a 
growing power in ideas. Friends can remit to J, Flora Til- 
ton, 89 West Cedar street, Boston. E. H. Heywoop. 


. ROCKFORD, ILL., Sept. 3, 1878. 
Bro. Bennet: By what I see in the last issue of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER in regard to the arrest of yourself, W. S, 
Bell, and Miss Josephine &. Tilton, for selling ‘'Oupid’s 
Yokes” at the Watkins Convention, I am informed that the 
bloodhounds of the Christian Church are after you again. 
And it does seem that the blindness of the orthodox is driy- 
ing them on to acts of persecution ‘which must eventually 
demonstrate whether we have a free government or not; 
whether there is any freedom of conscience, that can make 
itself known through a free and untrammeled press, and 
free speech, or whether we are bound henceforth to doff our 
hats and bow our necks to the yoke of an old and effete 
theology. Ihave no doubt but what this ordeal must come, 
sooner or later. It is only a question of time. 

You and I, and many more of us who have passed the 
meridian of Jife may have hoped and thought that this blow 
would be averted, through the enlightenment of the present 
and rising generations. But I very much doubt its being 
averted or avoided. Freethought and investigation have 
ever had to have a birth through the pains of martyrdom. 
The whole history of the world teaches us that the right of 
man to think and act for himself has ever had to be attained 
through seas of blood. The advancement of science and 
the mechanical arts has met with but little less resistance 
-and opposition, and how shall we, how can we expect that 
this, the greatest and best of all freedoms—the freedom to 
think, to write, and print, and to give utterance to our 
thoughts, even though it may be for the greatest good and 
‘penetit to our fellow-mortals, to escape the ordeal? .No! 
‘The pains of birth must come. Free speech is yet in the 
.| emb yo, and we who would enjoy seeing it born a healthy 
‘child, must suffer the pain or smother the child. If we 
would be free indeed, we must, like Socrates, be ready if 
néeds be, to drink the poison hemlock, or like Galileo, on 
our knees recant, and only say with bated breath, ‘' It does 
move.. i a a 
. Freethought is becoming too wide-spread to'be much 
longer tolerated by the churches, for it is spreading into and 
all through the churches, and undermining the very foun- 
dation of the whole fabric. lt is becoming contagious, 
and a large portion of the children of Christian parents are 
catching it, and they cannot get them into the churches, and 
it is Spreading like wild-fire among the older members, 
The thousands of lazy preachers all over the land are begin- 
ning to feel that they are losing their grip. They begin to 
feel as did Demetrius of old, that their craft is falling into dis- 
repute, and their occupation is in danger, and that they are 
in danger of being compelled to seek some useful employ- 
ment for a living, and like him they are stirring up the peo- 
pie against us.. Their shrines and temples of worship are 
being deserted, and the Christian religion is in danger of 
going to everlasting smash unless the spread of Liberal liter- 
ature cun be stopped. This is no fancy idea or hallucina- 
tion of an excited brain. As the drifting clouds show the 
direction from which the storm is approaching, so the tone 
of the religious - press, and the preaching of the Christian 
pulpit, show: us to-day that the clouds of oppression are gath- 
eriúg aid thickening. There are too many fat salaries 
dependent on this issue to be easily relinguished, and the 
thousands of lazy ministers all over the land have too strong 
a hold on the consciences and- purses of their followers to 
let them slip out of their grasp easily. We have placed too 
much reliance on the enlightenment of the people. With 


ë 


' ‘Srreator, ILL., Aug. 80, 1878.: 
Frrenp Bennett: There is but one Niagara in the-world, 
and you ate that one. You have shaken the rocus of 
Gibralter, of the old pagan Holy Bible. Your paper has done. 
much good here. We have a Secular Society here. I-ama 
member of it. I have many good things to tell; must wait 
till the next. This is the oid man Bronson now writing to- 
ou. I could not go to Watkins—confined toa sick-room.: 
ennett, you have made a big man of me. : 
Wm. MARTIN BRONSON. | 


PorruaND, Me., Sept. 8, 1878. 

DEAR Bro. BENNETT: With my hands full and my heart 
three times full, I steal a moment to pen you a line. My hands 
are full, not of greenbacks, but with traveling to do, and 
two greenback speeches to make every day, you may know 
I have but little time to read or write; so little to read that 
I hardly know what is going on in the Liberal world, and 
go little time to write that I hardly stop to correspond with 
my best friends. 

But I am not succeeding in my attempt to overcome 
my indignation. Just as its fever begins to abate, 
and I think my prayer for grace to coolly stand by 
and see Liberty stabbed, and Comstock and the Y. M.-C. 
A, drunken with the blood of the martyrs, aaswered, 
some new infernal outrage occurs, and I backslide, I am 
an Infidel; I do not believe in the virtue of prayer or oaths. 
Just as I was for the last time getting myself thoroughly 
beprayed and beoathed into the long-sought tranquillity, 
this new outrage — the arrest of Josie Tilton, W. 8. Bell, 
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these ministers, the oft-repeated old texts of ‘‘ skin for skin,” 
and “What will a man give for his soul?’ have come to 
mean, What:will a man'not do in order to lead an easy life, 
and get a fat salary? As for me, having no longer a dread 
of death or fear of a burning hell after death, having come 
to look upon death asa friend to the human race, just as 
much as birth, for death to me is but a birth into a higher 
form of life, therefore, if need be, 1 am ready to die or 
suffer for the truth, but how many there are ready to make 
this sacrifice I know not. In regard to the cause of free 
thought, free speech, and a free religion, I think I can truly 
say, as did one we read of, ‘‘ Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have give I unto thee,” and my darnest prayer 
is that when the hour of trial does come, I may not, like 
him, deny and disown the cause. Yours for the truth, 
: > $ F. F. FoLLET. 


- CENTRAL, 8. C., Sept. 7, 1878. 

DEAR Mr. BENNETT : Sympathy is a poor substitute for 
money, in fact financially it is a grand failure, aud I only 
regret that I have nothing more substantial to offer you in 
your present troubles, but my hands are tied and the door 
locked; adversity has put me to the wall; I am two months 
behind with my rent, and don’t know how soon I may, like 
poor old Jesus, have nowhere to lay my pate. There is per- 
haps no man in South Carolina who has suffered more from 
financial drought than myself. It would be useless for me 
to try to describe my feelings when I heard of your arrest 
at Watkins. I was a whole indignation meeting in myself 
and have ever since been trying to raise a little funds-to. 
send you, but alas I am compelled to give it up again and 
send you another empty letter. I have $8.00 owing to me 
for the “ Humphrey-Bennett Discussion,” which is in good 
hands, and I could have collected it if I could have seen the 
parties. I know that you have many friends who are un- 
_ like myself, helplessly poor, and it is a source of consola- 

tion to feel that others who are able will not see you suffer, 

I see in the last TRUTH SEEKER many letters from your 
friends that are really gems, especially the one from E. C- 
Walker in. defense of Mitchell and Wright. ‘I. indorse all 
that O. Jones :says in regard to the financial problem ; and 
last, but not least, the remarks of that noble old veteran In- 
fidel, Daniel Tuttie, are just the proper words in due season. 
Yes, let every Infidel and Freethinker in the land designate 
themseives by wearing some appropriate badge or signet. 
It is a subject I have often thought of but never mentioned, 
and I cheerfully join our good old brother in his suggestion 
that a committee be appointed to say what the sign shall be; 
and whatever it is, I am’ ready to wear it, and I know of 
others who will gladly chose the Freethinker’s emblem. 

1L have got about fifty names to the Heywood petition, and 
shall forward it next week. It has been'a troublesome job ; 
people do not sign as freely as I at first anticipated, trom 
the fact that there are thousands of people in this State who 
never heard of the Comstock law, never heard of E, H. 
Heywood, never heard: of :‘‘ Cupid's Yokes,” never knew 
anybody had been arrested for selling books, in short, they 
knew nothing except that ‘‘All Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration and is profitable for doctrine.” ae 

My letter is getting too long, and I must close with my 
best love 16 you and all that are like you, but none for Mum- 
bo Jumbo, none for:the Holy Ghost or any of his ‘illegiti- 
mate posterity, Fraternally, M, Caszy. 


, Paris, TEXAS, Sept. 4, 1878. 

My Dear MR. Bexynurr: So the miserable hounds are 
on your track again! But you will come out all right, I am 
gure, and all your persecutions will redound to the glory of 
freedom and reason, ; 

Now, I do wonder if the minions of the Church think 
they can stop the discussion, by speech or press, of social 
or religious questions. If Heywood’s little book can over- 
throw the family; and if marriage is of the Lord, why, then, 
the Lord ties people together in a very shabby manner. Ah 
me! if they could only get God in the Constitution, would 
not they have the Inquisition, torture, and the stake ? 

I thank you very much for the extra copies of Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER containing my description of Elmina. 

I have been very ill—came near dying; had no fears, no 
hankerings for any myth to make. my bed downy. I felt 
every line of ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” and felt that I could lie down 
to a pleasant rest with only one regret, and that was that 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER and the staunch old Investigator could 
not have all I have ever given to support myths and creeds, 

Inclosed find my mite [$2.00] for your defense. If pray- 
ers could make it hundreds instead of single dollars, I would 
hold a watch-meeting here by myself and pray all night. 

With love to Mrs. B. and wishes for your prosperity, I 
am yours truly, HENRIETTA L. Buckner. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., August 30, 1878. 

EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER: Inclosed please find one dollar 
for two copies of THE TRUTH BEEZER, for three months, 
trial papers. I hope this large sum will make you rich, but 
Iam afraid it won't. Ihave been advised -by several per- 
sons to send for your paper, saying, .“‘ perhaps it might help 
me to reform in some things, and improve in others.” 

Now, I will state a few things that trouble some of my 
neighbors who think I ought to reform. In the first place, 
I believe about the book called the Bible just exactly as 
Theodore Parker (in a letter to me) said, ‘‘I believe the 
Bible contains a great many good things and a great many 
bad things, a great many truths and a great many lies.” 
Now, permit me to state afew things I believe to be lies, 
Te Iam in the wrong, I hope you will set me right, but if 
you are going to try to make me believe that Mr. Adam and 
Mrs, Adam were made in the way it is recorded in Genesis, 
you will have & great work to do. ' ; 

A. little more of this : I don’t believe Abraham was in his 
right mind when he tried to kill his darling boy; and when 
he got his hired girl in a peculiar condition, and afterwards 
turned the poor thing, baby and all, into the wilderness to 
starve to death. In my opinion, he, instead of being a 
righteous man, was simply a human deyil. We would hang 
such a fellow out here ! © g : 

If you think you can make me believe that fellow who 
killed poor Uzza for doing just what a faithful- servant 
ought to do did right, I only have to say, you will utterly 
fail. The Bible says it was God that killed poor 
Uzza, but Isay-the Bible. lies when it says so. Does this 
seem a little rough ? Well, how am Ito avoid it? If you 
can make me believe different sometime, I hope you'will do 
it. . Don’t you and your paper say: you want to seek. the 
‘truth ? ‘T like the heading of your paper.: I guess the world 
needs it. J heard a very intelligent gentleman say the other 
day, that theré was ‘no other paper published in America 
that equaled:it for sound logic and depth of argument. 

I have laid on the bed all the afternoon pretty much sick. 


Icould write. a great many more things, but I. yield to. 
` your correspondent Mrs, ‘« Ungodly. Woman.” I like. what. 


she says. 


eaj 
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‘my little collection of Liberal works. 


I don’t think you will regard this exactly fit for the public 
eye. The main thing I wanted in writing this. is to have 
you send the papers to the inclosed names, A. PARKINSON. 


Waar JOPLIN, Mo., Aug. 28, 1878. 
. Bro BENNETT : I herewith inclose you a paper prepared 
for our Liberal society by B. F. Garrison, Esq , a prominent 
young lawyer of our city. The Liberals here deem it worthy 
of publication if you can find room for it in your valuable 
paper. 5 : 

I am very sorry to see the bitter feeling on the part of the 
“cultured editor” towards you. Is he jealous of the power 
and influence for good Taz TRUTH Smexer is wielding? It 
seems strange that all Liberals cannot dwell in unity 
together. ; 

We.have but one object in life, and that is to emancipate 
the world from the slavery of religious bigots. I think the 
“ cultured editor” should take this view of the matter, and 
join hands with THE Trora SEEKER, and labor for the 
advancement and common good of the whole people. Life 
is too short, time too precious to keep up a bitter warfare 
in our own ranks, THE TRUTH SEEKER has become a 
household word in many families in this city. : 

I feel like thanking Scar-faced Tony for the good work he 
has done for Freethought in America, while my heartfelt 
sympathies are with the martyrs. Icannot but feel ‘that Tony 
has been the direct cause of the rapid and general Liberal 
sentiment that is sweeping this country to-day. I value the 
‘‘Champions.of the Church.” as one of the choicest among 
} You will pardon me 
for trespassing on your Valuable time. You will doubtless 
discover from my manner that I am not accustomed to writ- 
ing, but my heart is in this glorious Liberal cause, and I 
want, however weak my effort, to add my mite to the aid 
and encouragement of the acknowledged head of the Lib- 
eral world to-day, D. M. Bennett. Yours for the right, 
Wm. M. Carrer. 

[The article alluded to is accepted, and will soon appear. 
EDT. 8S] ` 


ae poai ; :DETROIT, Micz., Sept. 4, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I take the liberty of addressing 
you in regard to that wonderful book, “‘Cupid’s Yokes,” 
which these latter-day saints seem to be so horrified at. 
What is the price, and can I get a copy? I ama great 
admirer of your paper, and have been a constant reader for 
some months. There is @ great deal for Liberal papers to 
do in this.part of the country, as the old idea of Connecticut 
Blue Laws in regard to Sunday amusements, is held 
by the majority of the citizens of Detroit. The Pari- 
tan doctrine, prevails in the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan, and as we have no local option law, we in the 
city especially, feel it very oppressive. As there is a large 
population of Germans residing here, they feet it oppressive 
and tyranical, particularly the middle and poorer classes 
who Work faithfully six days in the week, and as has always 
been their custom, take Sunday afternoon at least as a time 
of recreation—dancing, listening to good music, and sipping 
their wine or beer over a quiet smoke in the garden or in 
halls—all this is denied them and others by a bigoted and 
tyrannical Legislatureat Lansing, composed mostly of men 
absolutely ignorant of the first principles of social or politi- 
cal ethics, and the repressive policy increases the very evils 
it aims to correct, drunkenness and excesses of all kinds, 
and especially those which are particularly demoraliziag, 
I am in hopes to see the day when class and sectarian legis- 
lation shall be done away with, and civil rights, in fact, be 
guaranteed to all. Believing that it will be brought about 


by the Liberal press, such as yours and others, I remain, ` 


yours sincerely, JOSEPH C, GIBSON. 


Noxomis, ILL., Aug. 31, 1878. 
Mr, Bennett: You richly merit the thanks of the Lib- 
eral reading public for sending out weekly a paper laden 
with truths that make the fieart glad. Those who do you 
injustice will simply take back seats in the car of progress, 
and eventually sneak off at some way-station (Squan Village) 
with their disgusting load of envy (Payne passion). I recom- 


mend.Bro. Abbot & Co. to keep Payne’s fate in mind. I: 


cannot see how you can possibly improve Taz TRUTA SEEK- 
ER unless it was minus these quarreiings. Long may you 
live to conduct it, Yours for truth and progreas, 

TRR gt Avaustus HASTINGS. 


MR. Ò. A, PHELPS AT FLORENCE, IOWA, 


FLORENCE, Towa, Sept. 1, 1878. 

On Friday evening, August 23d, the Liberals of Florence 
had the pleasure of listening to a lecture by a new man in 
the Freethought lecture field, Mr. O. A. Phelps. He ig 
from Illinois, and is a lawyer by profession, but has deter- 
mined to devote his time and talent to the work of liberating 
his fellow-creatures from the bondage of superstition. Mr. 
Phelps is a very pleasant speaker and a close, logical rea. 
soner. 
lecture, for the reason that no mere brief extract could do 
either the speaker or his subject justice. He is very apt in 
the use of illustrations, and can show the weak part of an 
adverse argument so Clearly that the dullest and most prej- 
udiced mind can see the fallacy thereof. The orthodox 
prudently stayed away from the lecture, as they always do 
here, for they fear discussion as they would the plague. 
Rey. T. Simmons, the Methodist pastor here, avers that 
“ Infidelity thrives on discussion —it is all that keeps it 
alive.” No wonder that he will not help to spread the prin- 
ciples.of the Infidel church by engaging in discussion with 
any of its champions. Mr. Phelps is ever ready to discuss 


It would be vain to attempt to give a résumé of his | 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1878. 

D M. Bennett, Dear Brother: I am anxious for your 
welfare; how do you feel with the Watkins shackles hanging 
at your heels? Their orthodox devil came out and showed 
his Christian revenge at the free and Liberal convention of 
true Christians. 

Thus it has always been from the early days of orthodoxy 
to show their spirit of revenge. Their days are short for 
tyranny here in free America. Try and be patient under 
this present persecution; they cannot hurt you; this will be 
the best thing that could have happened to you and our 
cause. The people will learn to sympathize with the inno- 
cent and oppressed. I know they must see their great mis- 
take. What a brave soul that Josephine S. Tilton was at 
the time of her arrest with yourself and W. 8. Bell. She 
seemed 30 calm and resigned and submissive to their de- 
sire for revenge. She knows the innocent should not 
suffer. Iwill do ali I can for you. Yours ever for truth 
and justice, E. ©. LEONARD. 


SNOWVILLE, Va., Sept. 3, 1878. 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: I have just finished reading 
TROTE SEEKER No. 35, and now sit down to have my usual 
weckly talk with thee, and, more especially, to tender thee 
my sympathy for the new persecution that has been inflicted 
upon thee just when we fancied thee enjoying the adulation, 
honor, and glory of the great Convention at Watkins. I 
kuow every one of thy friends and worshipers will feel the 
blow like a personal thunderclap, It makes me sad, indig- 
nant, and almost revengeful to think of the meanness of 
human nature. But, alas! it is all ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Poor dupes of priestcraft! They knew not what they 
did. Thou proffered them light; they chose darkness, and 
sacrificed their savior. 

In the great calamity of having our leader pounced upon 
again by the scavengers of the pulpit we must not forget to 
sympathize with Mr. Bell and Miss Tilton. Oh, how I 
wish we had means to carry on the war right! ‘The Church 
has numbers, and law, and money, but we have right, truth, 
and earnestness of purpose on our side, and I do think we 
shall come out victorious in the end. I shall put my name 
on the roll, if it be but for twenty-five cents, and that in 
postage-stamps. I shall try and do something, and urge all 
others that I can influence to do the same. My whole heart 
is in the cause, and its champiéns are as dear to me as my 
dearest friends. I shall anxiously wait for next TRUTH 
SEEKER, to know what you decide on doing, but presume 
you will hardly decide on any course till after the 27th. 

We missed ‘‘ Deacon Skidmore” ihis week. Perhaps he 
was at Watkins and was arrested too! Hope he will come 
out clean and pure as snow from it all. Iwas provoked to 
see Tewksbury come out against Seaver and Mendum inthe 
Times, though if really guilty of fraud and dishonesty I hope 
they will be ousted, let it shatter our ranks as it may, I 
have no patience with reformers (?) who deform. But fuss 
and stuff it is useless to publish. We want hard facts if we 
wish to expose. Let Tewksbury bring up literal duds, and 
not wordy war. I received a line from Ella Gibson, saying 
she had mailed me some Bibles; they have not come yet, I 
had not heard a word about them, and so was not sure they 
had come out yet. 

| Thy time ia precious, so I will close with every good wish 
for thee and thine. ELMINA DRAKE SLENEER. 


| : BUCHANAN, Micwu., September 1, 1878. 

| Bro. BENNETT: In your paper of August 81st, I find a 
letter written by F, F. Follet, headed ‘‘Soul or Spirit.” 
We have given the above subject much thought, and have 
come to some Conclusions on the same. Will you allow us 
to give the readers of the great TRUTH SEEKER of America, 
| our Opinion, although they may be right and they may be 
wrong. One thing, they will draw fromthe minds of others 
thoughts that wili have a tendency to throw light upon this 
hidden subject, and as A. J. Davis once said, the agitation 
of thought is the beginning of wisdom. Let us agitate, and 
by so doing the readers ot Tae Trorn SEEKER may get 
some ideas that may have a tendency to enlighten the 
masses, 

In order to give our ideas of the soul and (not or) spirit, 
let us take an apple for our illustration. ‘The skin of the 
apple is the same as the skin covering the human body; the 
core is the frame, or bony structure, the fleshy part of the 
apple is the cellular system through which run the nerves, 
tissues, sinews, muscles, veins, and arteries. The seed is the 
spiritual part that attracts from the surrounding atmosphere 
its flavor; that this favor does not come from the sap is evi- 
dent, as we Can grow both sweet and sour apples from the 
same sap. The germ in the seed that under proper condi- 
tions will produce another tree, is to us the soul; that germ 
is indestructible, it never had a beginning, neither will it 
ever have an end, that is in our opinion, (the opinion of tLe’ 
soul and spirit acting through over two hundred pounds of 
flesh and bones). 

Let us take these two elements in nature, and see if we 
can find a distinction of action by them in man. That there 
is an element in man that produces the involuntary acts 
through the physica], no close thinker can deny. Those acts 
are inhalation, exhalation, pulsation, respiration, circulation, 
digestion, and gestation. All the above arc'to us involuntary 
acts that take place when asleep, the same as in wakeful- 
ness; that there is another element that produces the volun- 
tary acts to us is also clear, such as eating, working, walking, 


talking, singing, elc. 

The question for scientists to work out is, which of the 
above elements or principles is the soul and which is the 
Spirit, or whether either name is proper. We think that 


the questions at issue between Freethought and the popular | both names came into existence under priestcraft, and we 


creeds of the day; and I will assure the mighty champions! use them for the want of better ones, 
of Christianity that they will always receive courteous and | not be proper. 


fair treatment at the hands of this gentleman should they 
venture to engage in wordy cooflict with him, But they 
will find him a thorough student of history and science, an 
opponent whose logic is merciless, and a disputant. who 
will hold them rigidly to the consideration of tho question 
under discussion. Mr. Phelps will remain in the West dur- 
ing the coming season, and those desirous to engage the 
services of a lecturer who will do honor to the cause and to 
their selection will do well to apply at an early date. 
Respectfully, E. O. WALKER. 


NE LAWRENCE, Mass., Sept. 4, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: I received the books all right. The 
‘¢Interrogato-ies ” are a dead open and shut on Christianity. 
It would rather stagger a Christian to commence on them, 
Some of them really amuse me. 
smile of satisfaction light your countenance when you put 
‘them into shape. : T be 

You have my sympathy in your new distress, Find in- 


-other for four “ Self.-Contradictions-of the Bible.” 
5 . Sincerely yours, 


IPON is 


Methinks I see the genial į 


They may and may 
That there are two distinct elements in man 
to us is plain; it is a well known fact that each one can act 
independent of the other, and at the same time both can 
act in unison. . 

In our opinion every particle of matter in the universe has 
a soul that never had a beginning, and,will never have an 
end; that there is a spiritual element that can act only in 
accordance with the conditions given it to act through, to us 
is also a fact. That aman can stand up when awake, and 
cannot when asleep, is another fact. I illustrate as man is 
composed of 27,000,000,000 distinct particles of matter, so is 
God, that is, if there is one; or it takes 50,000,000,000 of 
organized bodies or objects to form the universe ; that uni- 
verse is God, just asthe 27,000,000,000 of particles is man. 
Hence, man is a part and parce! of that God, and if he is in 
hell, God is in hell; if in heaven or happy, God is also there, 
If man grows fromfwhat we call impure particles of matter, 
as we believe Comstock did, he will be a nuisance anda 
tool for designing priesthood that would be as tyrannical to- 


‘closed two dollars—one for the second rollof honor, the. 


Z, T, FRENCH. || prayer of your friend and well-wisher, 


day as they werein Hildebrandt’s timeif they had the 
power. May the powers of the universe combine to destroy 
every vestige of priestcraft in the universe, is the earnest 
I. D. SEELY, 


a0 


| She Grit Sikit, , September 14, 1878. 
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Ode to. Man. 


Oh man! dost thou not-feal thyself debased 
In worshiping a being that'thyself hath made? 
A boing so beneath thy better self 
in justice, magnanimity, and truth, 
And every sweat and noble attribute, 
Thou wouldst not nod to him in the street, 
A God that must be prayed and sung to, 
Faugh! And prayed on bended knee, 
To do an act.of simplest justice, 
To refrain from thrusting thee in endless tor- 

ments. i 
Oh, raise thy head and bea man! 
Forbear this‘ soul-sickening, soul-degrading 
. worship, 
Cease gazing in the heavens, and turn . 
Thy eyes on earth, content to know that duty 
Wall performed in this, our present life, 
Prepares us best for any life beyond. 
rg 
The Passing of the Cloud. 

There came a clond over yonder hill, 

When the wind was muttering low, 
Round and white as the sails that fill 

When the wind’s o’er the ocean go, 


| 
And the skirts of the cloud were snowy white, 
- But the heart of tha cloud was black; ‘ 
And the sunshine fled, and the trees in fright | 
Murmured and bowed them back. 


And the cruel north wind whistled shrill, 
And thesouth wind sobbed in turn, ` 
Andthe east wind shrieked, * Come down and 
kill!” 
Ann the west wind sighed, ' Return!” 


But the cloud gave heed to sob nor ery, 
But swept over hill and plain; 
The cloud went by in the broad blue sky, | 
And the sunshine came again. 
i $ j 


“He that Believeth Not shall be 
Damned.” | 
A BRIEF SEKMON.—BY J. A., STEWART, 


In the dim and unknown future shall we find 
that man has erred 

By rejecting what ia written in the Bible, called 
God’s word. 

We have only this to argue, and it is the soul’s 
relief: 

That belief is not an option, nor is honest un-; 
belief. 


If our God is moved by justice, as our minis- 
ters set forth; 

If his ways are ways of mercy to the souls he’s ; 
given birth. 

Then why for unbelieving, which the evidence , 
controls, 

Should he visit us with torment, or damnation 
for our souls? 


Believing not is nota sin. Belief has nought 


to claim. 

There is no merit in belief, except in reason’s 
name, 

If evidence presents to view a ground to fixa 
doubt, 

However much we court belief, it finds itself , 
ruled out. 

A church may, in its holy zeal, consign to end- 

G less woe 


An honest man for unbelief; for Christ has told 
us so; : 
But jaster views of God and man, if God con-: 
trols man’s fate, 
Is, that to unbelievers, too, he'll open wide his 
gate. 
Atlanta, Ga, : 
— e 
The Rose of Eden.—An Arabic 
Legend. 


Fair Eve knelt close by the guarded gate in the 
glow of the Eastern spring. 

She saw the flash of the angel’s sword, and the 
sheon of the angel’s wing; 

She thought. as she held her sobbing breath, 
she could hear the happy sighs 


Of the tiny rivulets that fed the mosses of Para- ' 


dise; 

She knew how the birds were fluttering among 
the clustered flowers 

And: gorgeous blooms and arching trees that 
shadowed Eden’s bowers. 

She cried aloud, in an agony of wild, remorse- 
ful prayer, 


‘Give me one bud—but one, but one—from the 


thousands that blossom there!’ 


He turned as he heard her plteous voice, in his 
grave angelic grace, 


| 
And he looked with a wistful tenderness on the 


beautiful woman’s face, 


And bocause it was so beautiful, and pesansa” 


she could not see 
How fair were the pure white cyclamens, 
crushed dying at her knee; 


1 
And because he knew this punishment through 


the weary years must bura— 

That through all things sweet and good on 
earth her heart would for Eden yearn— 

He gathered a rich red rose that grew where 
the four great rivers met, 

And flung to the fair and fated hands that 
clasped imploring yet. 


And though for many a cycle past that rose in! 


dust has lain 

With her who bore it on her breast when she 
passed from life and pain, 

There is never à daughter of Eve but once, ere 

the tale of her days is done, 

She will know the scent of the Eden rose, just 
once beneath the sun! 

And whatever else she may win or lose, endure, 
or do, or dare, 


She will never forget the enchantment it gave | 


to the common air; 
For the world may give her content orjoy,fame, 
Borrow, or sacrifice, 
But the hour that brought the scent of the rose 
: she lived it in Paradise, 


—All the Year Round, - 


; the Daily Courant, 


Facts from My Sunday Reaðinga. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Sept. Ist.—St. Giles’ day. He was so be- 
nevolént that he has become the patron saint 


of beggars and cripples. 


Sept. 8th.—The Nativity of the Blessed 


Virgin; a grand festival: of the Roman 
Church, and still retained in the Church or 
England Calendar. This festival has been 
held with matins, masses, homilies, collects, 
processions, etc., for upwards of one thou: 
sand years, and, according to Catholic writ- 
ers, 4 religious contemplative heard each 
year on this day sweet music in heaven with 
great rejoicings of angels, and on asking o of. 
one of them the cause, he was told that they 
were celebrating in heaven the nativity of 
the mothér of God! The birthday of the 


; Virgin: being thus miraculously communi- 
` cated to mankind, Pope Servius instituted a 


festival to hold it in honor., 

Sept. 14th is Holy-road Day, the exalta: 
tion of the Holy Cross, a festival of the 
Romish Church. It celebrates the miracu- 
lous appearance of a cross in the heavens to 
, the Emperor,Constantine. Wednesday, Fri- 
' day, and Saturday after Holy-road Day are 
. Ember days, and the week in which they 
; occur is Ember week, 

The 29th is the festival of St. Michael and 
all the holy angels — it is called Michaelmas 
day—a grand festival of the Romish and En- 
! glish churches. St. Michael is called the 
chief of angels, and his feast is observed 
“that people may know what benefits are 
derived from the ministry of angels.” It 
was one of the quarter days in England for 
the payment of rents and wages, and is dis- 
tinguished as the time for the annual elec- 
tion of magistrates, etc. It was customary 
to have a goose for dinner on this day—the 
goose being at its best immediately after it 
has had the range of the reaped harvest- 
' fields. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


The first daily paper in the world owes its 
origin to a woman, Elizabeth Mallet, of 
London, who, in 1702, established and edited 


There are 28,000 newspapers in the world, 
and 9,000 of them are in North and South 
America, 

Aman should never dive if he wishes to 
preserve his hearing. 

Do angels ever shed their quills like. other 
geese and poultry?—Daniel Tuttle, 

To get salvation we want more dead gods 
‘and more live Infidels. —Zééd; 

Hares are unprovided with eyelids. 

The end of a worm, split, produces two 
perfect heads, and if cut in three pieces the 
middie reproduces a perfect head and tail. 

In the island of Luçon (Phillipine Istands) 
, elegant ladies take their evening walk smok- 


| ing cigars a foot long and proportionately 


thick, 

The moth of the silkworm takes no food 
from the time it escapes the chrysalis until it 
dies. 

Over 200,000,000 postal cards are used in a 
year. 


The drink bill of' the United States is 


$700,000,000 annually; that of the United 
Kingdom, with a population smaller than 
ours by six millions, is $765,000,000. 

Bunsen, the Egyptologist, says there are 
Egyptian monuments that date back more 
than 5,000 years B, 0. 

The trunk of an elephant has in it 40,000 
muscles interlaced together, 

The skin of a whale is sometimes two feet 
thick; it has the fat mingled with its fibres, 
and it weighs, in some cases, thirty tons, 

The perfume. called ambergris i is found in 
the intestines of the sperm whale. 

The incubation or hatching of a humming 
bird's egg requires but twelve days; anda 
swan’s requires from forty to forty-five days, 

The gayest-colored birds are those of trop- |i 
ical climates, while those of arctic regiong 
exhibit none but the duller hues, 


i There are about 5,000 known species of 


birds. 


| The figure of the white-headed or bald 


eagle is on our national standard. 

The absence of feathers on the head and 
neck of the vulture is an example of adapta- 
tion, for if they were there they would be- 
come exceedingly foul by contact with the 
carrion on which it feeds. The bird is nat- 
urally cleanly and washes itself, often 
spreading out its wings to the sun to be 
dried. . 
| A FEW ENGLISH PROVERES, 


| Empty vessels make the greatest sound. 
Enough is as good as a feast. 
| Experience is the mother of science. 
.. Exampie teaches moré. tian “precept, 
: Evil gotten, evil spent...) = ai 


Fair and softly go fer in a day. 
`- Few take care to. live well, but many to 
live long. 
. Fine words butter no parsnips. 
First deserve, then desire. 
Forgive any sooner than thyself. 
Fortune knocks once, at least, at every 
man’s gate, i 
It is good to be merry at meat. : : 
ELMIna’ DRAKE LENKER, 
i 
QUEEN MERORDES AGAIN.—Since the 6th 


of July the London Lancet has published’ 


several notes and communications on the de- 
misé of the young Queen of Spain. But The 
Graphic had anticipated the great medical 
leader by publishing on the ist of July an 
article on this event. : Several persons having 
commented upon this tragedy i in Spain are 
known to have never been seen since, Mer- 
cedes was not only a fair girl, but ‘a loving 
wife, who wanted to take her weak-minded 
husband-from the clutches of the camarilla- 
‘When the Duc de Montpensier arrived she’ 
‘was just dead; when he asked for at ‘autopsy. 
of his daughter. he was refused, but offered 
an embalming instead. He refused it in his 
turn, arsenic being the surest cloak for ar- 
senic, 7 

‘The new Pope, a stout vicillard, has grown 
in four months to be a broken-down man 
with an apprehensive eğe ang countenance. 
Cardinal Franchi has paid the penalty of his 
moderate convictions while taking an ice- 
cream at the Vatican. Who are the Borgias? 
With Catholic universities teaching in Italy, | 
France, Belgium, England, etc., orthodoxy 


‘and toxicology more than morality and ther- 


apeutics, are we again to see the times when 
princes, bishops, cardinals, pope’ even, will | 3 
need to have their food tasted and to shun 
the holy communion, as old rats shake their 
ears before the delicatesen seasoned by a dip- 
lomatic or religious housekeeper?—ZH, S, in 
N. Y. Graphie. 
e 

Tus Thugs of India always seek the pro- 
tection of their patron deity before going 
about their murderous work. Some Chris- 
tians, it seems, have adopted a similar plan. 


‘A clerk in the Laporte, Ind., post-office has 
just. been arrested for embezzling :money 


from letters. He said he wasa member of 
the Episcopal church, and had to steal to get 
money to enable him to dress suitably to 
attend church. . He.never took a dollar with- 
out getting down on his knees as he did it 
and vowing it should be the last time. Then, 
when he couldn't stand the temptation any 
longer, he would get down on his knees and 
vow to do it once more and then quit, He 
never went to bed or got up in the morning 
without saying his prayers, And he can't 
understand why heaven should have gone 
back on him. 
ee ooo 

THE ÜRIMES AND CRUELTIES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By B. F. Underwood. Truth 
Seeker Tract No. 126. 30pp., 16mo. N. Y., 
D. M. Bennett. Paper, 10 cts. 

The title of this excellent tract of Bro. 
Underwood sufficiently indicates its. contents, 
Fortified by the best historians—the. highest 
authorities—it gives a consecutive and accu- 
rate narration of the more prominent in- 
stances of intolerance and persecution con- 
summated by Christian bigotry, from the 
days of Primitive Christianity to the present. 
Its truth cannot be gainsaid.. A long and 
bloody roll of fiendish enormities, unparal- 
leled in extent, and scarcely paralleled in 
diabolism, attests the malefic influence which 
the insensate monster, the ‘‘ child of hell,” 
Christianity, has exerted upon the living 
page of humanity. Christianity’s nefarious 
atrocities constitute the foulest, blackest stain 
pec the escutcheon of the race's i 


hope that the close of the twentieth century | j 
will behold the final death and burial of this 
hideous ghoul, beyond all chance of resur- 
rection.—-The Spiritual Offering. — 


Tas Bennert-Trep Discussion. Held 
in THE TRUTH SEEKER, between D. M. Ben- 


of Heaven and Earth. 151pp., 12mo. N. Y., 
D. M. Bennett. Paper, 80 cts; clotb, 50 cts. 

Discussions of moot quéstions in theology 
and philosophy are always, or nearly’ always, 
of interest and value. The strong and weak 
points of either side of the controversy are 
usually elicited, to the manifest advancement 


cussion were- very ` peculiar ; in fact, so` 
peculiar that it is doubtful if any one gave : 


nett and Mr. Cyrns Romulus R. Teed, in|’ 
1877-8. Proposition: Jesus Christ is not 
only Divine, but is the Lord God, Creator | 


‘lof truth. Mr. Teed’s positions'in this dis- Giving 


himself ever fully comprehended what it 


was that he was endeavoring to substantiate. 


.| His theories and his argunients are-intensely 
{ metaphysical, intensely ideal, and altogether 
‘| iiystic and transcendental,’ 


He is an oppo- 
nent both of modern Christianity and of 
modern science, and evidently an exponent 


‘of an entirely new system alike of theology 


and of general science. He also strongly 
intimates that he (‘Teed) is the seventh and 
greatest avatar .or incarnation of the Divine 
Personality on earth, Jesus having been, the 
sixth, Bro. Bennett, who is intensely matter- 
of-fact and unethereal, found it an impracti- 
cable task to follow his Teed-ious antagonist 
in his aerial flights into the realms of mythi- 
cal moonshine, and, despairing of ever bring- 
ing him down upon the solid ground of 


‘rational fact and sturdy common sense, he 


terminated the controversy, not willing to 
prolong: a discussion which, owing to the 
slow progress made. by Mr. Teed in the pro- 
mnigation of his theories and. arguments, 
gave promise of being well-nigh endless. 
The nature and character of the universe, 
and of matter and mind, in their evolutions 
‘and involutions, and the position of Jesus in 
nature, are skillfully handled by the. dispu- 
| tants; andthe volume will well repay perusal 
by all interested in the topics therein in- 
volved. 


National rent at Songster 


CONTAINING - 
Original, Practical, Patriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 
upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 


adapted to popular airs, with several pieces of 
original music, Inoluding also 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS. 
By B. M. Lawzenoz, M, D, 


Price 10 cents, or $6.00 per hundred, sent by 
mail. Address this office. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containing the: passages not usually read in 
churches and Sunda ;pghoola, but well caleu- 
lated to show the real value of 


The Holy Volume. 
To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schools, 
The Young “Men's. Christian Associa- 
tion, 

Societies Jor the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 

: and especially to ; 
ANTHONÝ COMSTOCK, 
this volume: is consistently, conscien- 


tiously, and piously dedicated, 
a _ „MY BOOK - LOVING FRIEND : 
dinary booksellers cry “O. P.” which 
literary expert. Try J. Francis Ruggles, Great 


164 pages. 12mo. Paper. 30 cents; cloth, 50 ots 
‘Have you not been for years look- 

signifies but little as to 1 proe ‘rabliity when 

International Bibllopole Bronson, Mich. 


IMPORTANT! 
ing for some choice rara work? Or- 
diligently searched for by a book detective and 
Lists for stamp. 


Wanted, 


By a singlo, thoroughly- qualified man about 
forty, employment as a steward buitlor, waiter, 
porter, watchman, or gentloman’s valet. Ooun- 
try preferred. Highest references. Apniy, Ed. 


J ust Published. 


Proceedings of the Indigna~ 


tion Meeting, — 
Held in Faneuil Hall, 


Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878, to protest 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
` of the Press by the imprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood, 


Be poney. Thaddeus EB, Wi 
abcock, Laura Kendrick, Prof. A. 
Eo Rawson, eet Moses Hull, and letters from 
bat E. Giles, Theron O. Leland, Parker Pilla- 
ury, A.J. Grover, and D, M. Bennett, 
bard 95 cents, Sent by mail to any addreag 
on receipt of price, by the publisher, 
tf25 BENJ. R. FUCKER, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE UNKNOWN COD. 


A LEOTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
NEW YORK LIBERAL CLUB, 
` DECEMBER, 29, 1877. 
By James W., Stillman. 
A PRONOUNCED AND ABLE PRODUCTION. 
Price 15 cents. For Sale at this Office. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
His Career of Cruelty and Crime. 


“PHE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHUROH,” 


the‘ base means employed by this Mat- 
opking of tthe nineteenth century to par- 
secute and annoy his unfortunate victims.. 

a) pages, Price, 25 cents. 


_ Bye ety es epee 1%, 1878. 
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Just Published in Book Form, 


THE ETHICS 
SPIRITUALISM; 


A SYSTEM OF 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Founded on Evolution and Continuity 
of Man’s Existence beyond 
the Grave. 


By HUDSON TUTTLE, 
AUTHOR OF 


“Arcana of Nature,” “Antiquity of 
Man,” “Career of the. God-tdea 
in History,” “Career of Re- 
ligious Ideas,” “Arcana 
of Spiritualism,” 
etc., ete, 


THE FOLLOWING LIST COMPRISES SOME OF 
PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS TREATED: 


The Individual ; the Genesis and Evo- 
lution of Spirit; The Laws of Moral 
Government; Analysis of Mind 
in reference to Ethics; The Appe- 
tite; The Propensities ; Love; Wis- 
dom; Consideration of Rights of the 
Individual, of Society; Consideration 
of Duties and Obligations; Duties of 


THE 


the Individual; To God; Of Self-| T 


Culture; Duties of Society ; Mar- 
riage, its Foundation and Responsi- 
bility, 


The“ Ethics of Spiriualism,” while running 
in the coilmmns of the Retigio- Philosophical 
Journal, was widely noticed snd commended 
by the public and the press. From the various 
published notices we quote a few as follows: 


“Qontains matter of much interest to Liberal 
minds."—Pequabuck Valley Gazette,- 


“Hudson Tuttle's Ethics of Sotritualism, now 
being published in the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal, is nlone worth the subscription price 
to that journul. When Hudson Tuttle writes he 
says something,” —Spiritual Scientist, 


, .. “* We congratulate our brother of Ohicago 
on hip securing these valuable contributions, 
No one is better qualified to treat the subjactin- 
tuitively and philosophically.” Banner 
of Light 


. . “Such a work has long been needed, and 
never more so than at this time. . . . To me 
the crowning glory of Soiritualism is its eth- 
ical system, its pure and perfect coda of mar- 
als... . Iam profoundly gratefnl to Mr, 
Tuttle that he hag undertaken the work, . . 
— Wm. E. Coleman, 


. . “hia subject shoull have been thor- 
oughly treated before now by s0ms of onr ablest 
minds, but it may be for the best that it has been 
comparatively neglected, and the duty left to 
him of presenting itin his nnequaled way, . , 
— Eugene Crowell .D., author of Primitive 
Christianity and Modern Spiritualism, 

“I have just read yonr announcement con- 
cerning the series of articles: you will soon ba- 
gin to pubtish from tha ever-active and thor- 
aughly honest pen of Brother Hudson Tuttle, 
‘He is a farmer, and knows howto plow and sow 
and reap; & graps-grower, and ean Alserimi- 
nate between good and bud fruit. He writes 
from the fulnass of the epirit, and tharetore he 
constantly rises above the clouds of material- 
ism. He is no sopbist, no hair-2plitiing apolo- 
gist for the loose practices of mankind, and so 
you may look for the highest and most philo- 
aophical statement of the morality from his 
faithful pen; and the comfort is grent when one 
refinets and knows to a certainty that Hudson 
Tyitleis no hypocrite, and henesa is always. per- 
annally as good as his written word.”—Andrew 
Jackson Davis. 3 

. » "The questions he proposes to answer 
are important and concern us all,and no writer 
is better qualified to enlighten the world on 
these topics. I¢ongratulate you on being able 
to seguro the services of this inspired philoso- 
phar.” , . . — Warren Sumner Barlow, author 
of The Voices. 


The author has steadily aimed to bring his 
work within the smallest possible compass, and 
has most admirably succeeded. Though the 
subjects treated are of the highest importance, 
Mr. Tuttle has restrained every disposition to 
dilate upon them, and has thus eondensed the 
book into one hundred and sixty pages. The 
book is wat! printed on heavy paper, and alto- 
gether is a work thatevery Spiritualist and Lib- 
eralist should own, 


12mo, Cloth, 160 pp. Price, in cloth, 60 
cents ; Pamphlet, 40 cents. 


«,* For sale, wholesale and retail, by the Pub- 
lishers. The RELIGIO-PHILOsOPHIOAL PUBLISH- 
ane Hovss, Chicago. 


. LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 
subjects; 
ublicans and sinners. 
The Higher Law. 
The Women of the French Revolution, 
Love and Marriage. 
‘The Pulpit and the Stage. 
The Labor Problem in Oalifornia, 
Free Love: at itis and what it is not. 


A certain cure for Headach 
Piles, Stomach, Liver or ? 
Weakness, &¢. 25 cents per bottle,” Incurable 
cases solicited and cured or money refunded, 
The same ingredients put up in powders to be 
sent by mail, 
Advice Free, 


Mrs. Besant’s New Book, 
THE 


Law of Population, 


ITS CONSEQUENCES ' 
AND 


Its Bearing upon Human 


Conduct and Morals. 
` BY ANNIE BESANT. 
A Scientific and Medical Work every way 


superior to any similar. The medical direc- 
tions are easy, 


lain, explicit, though chaste 


and delicate. apted to the wants of the mar- 


ried, and tothe consideration of a)l mature per- | W 
gons, as it points out the only feasible escape 


from the evils of eelibacy or overburdene 
parentage. This is the work for which the 
eloquent author is now suffering persecution 
in England. It is not the “Fruits of Philoso- 
hy,” but is more modern and and every way 


atter, 
“TO THE POOR 


IN GREAT CITIES AND AGRICULTURAL DIA- 
TRICTS, DWELLERS IN aTIFLING COURT 
OR CROWDED HOVEL, 

IN THE HOPE 
THAT TT MAY POINT OUT A PATH FROM 
POVERTY, AND MAY MAKE WASIER TAE 
LIFE OF BRITISH MOTHERS, TO 
THEM 
I DEDICATE THIS ESSAY.” 
Authorized American from the 25th thou- 
Band English edition. In limp cloth, 75 canta; 
paper, 50 Cents. ` : 


ALSO NOW READY. 


The Fruits of Ohristianity, - - . 10cents. 
Constructive Rationalism, - - 6 ot 
On Eternal Torture, - 10 


Morality, 
ASA K, BUTTS, 


he True Basis of 
- Published by 


RADICAL FREETH OUGHT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
21. 


OUT THE KNIFE 
OH PAIN, and posi. 
tively guaranteed, by Prof: 

. M, Comms, 345 Lex’n 
sent free. 


A GOOD PLAN. 


B The best and most popular plan for operating stocks fe that 
of combining capital of various sums, or pooling the orders 
of thousands of customers and operating them as one 
mighty whele in which shares are Tesued, w has been 
essful by the firm of Messrs, ENCE & 
profits of 


d 
expiration of thirty days from date of certificate. By this 
00, 
io would 
An inv 
bee profit, making 5 per 
e mar! 
yn 
ir 
res, and 


ha very satisfac: 


y use any of their 


ity 
HILADELPHIA, Ba. June 20, 1878, 
85 Exchange Place, Dear Sirs:—Your 
check for $1,876,603 at hand for which 
Ethank you, as it is in excess of what I expected. Asto 
your request for an expression in writing from me, I can 

: cheerfully say that the above result is very satis A 
. and I belleve I can safely recommend your combined system 
to everybody. And further. more, I would say that I 
first saw your advertisement in a N.Y. paper, and sent for 
oue of your circulars, on receipt of which, as you know, 
remitted you $300 for 300 shares in Class © in one of your 
combinations, and by return mail received your certificate 
for the same, and during the month received five notices 
of purchases and sales of different stocks, in all amounting 
to dlg per cent., or $1,275 profit on my 300 shares, after 
deducting your commissions of 9198.97, leaving me a net 
rofit Of $1,076.63 over and above my investment of $300, 


ours truly, 
H F,GItppINnGs, 
837 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
An article in Frank Leslie's Ilustrated usp a ET, 
under date of June 29, 1878, says: “ The reports of fabulous 
pors realized to numerous parties by this plan led us to 
investigate the matter closely. e system is based on 
gafe business principles, and is the only method by which 
large operators attain their greatest success. The pools in 
which their customers are interested are placed on an 
equality in every respect with the leaders of the street, -As 
the firm's whole interest lies in thelr commissions, they 
naturally wish to make their operations aggregate as large 
as possible. We believe the method of Lawrence & Co, 
to be the most safe and successful of any that can be found. 
New combinationsand pools are formed every day or tivo. 
The firm will send theircamprehensive circular, giving full 
@etails, to any applicant. One of their old customers, who 
held a few shares in one of these combinations, after receiv- 
ing check for his profits, writes: ‘Lawrenee & Co.,55 
Exchange Place, N Y.: Your remittance for my profits, 
$393.75 is received I again most heartily thank you, &c, 
Numerous testimonials are contained in thelr. circular. 


LAWRENCE & Con 
favor containing your 


fa] 


E 


” 


New York Tilustrated Times says: “A safe method of 
dealing in stocke.—The great desideratum has always 
been t0 discover some method by which a party, operat. 
ing on limited capital, can stand an equat chance with 
men like Gould, Vanderbilt or Keene, A plan has Jately 
been adopted bythe banking house of Messrs. Lawrence 
Co., 55 Exchange Place, that seems to fill the bill com- 
letely, The reports of numerous parties who have made 
large sums of money b this pian, has led us to ie thes 
the matter, aud we fud the rumors are basedon facts, 
are also iarge dealers in all kinds of bonds, w aos 
Ther clreyjar is truthful and instructive,” send for it, 


BROUGH TONS, | 
NVIGGRATIN 


Constipation, 
nev Diseases, 


Kid 


annie bottle. circular, and 26s 
66 W. Fourth St., N. Y 


The Secret of Power, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning the Radical, 
Stumbling Blocks, 
The Loves of Great Men. 
aw, 
Raligion and Morals.. 
ha Coming Woman. 
ew Reading of an old Text, 
ddreag LAURA KENDRIOK 
329 Tremont St,, Boston, Mass. 


The Sunday 
Fashionable: 


sitt 


Matrimonial. 


A good-looking and highly educated young 
man, in moderate circumstances, and now at 
his profeasion, wishes to correspond with an 
fhonést and Tee pectable lady. with a view to 
matrimony or literary improvement, 

idress H. Z. 8., Box 469; Maton: .: ` 

at: Ingham (6) 


fe E 


or Mihe ke 


LAW OF SEX. 
Discovery of a German Scientist. 


Stamp for eircular, 
Loek-box 51, Vineland, N, J. 


T. L. DENNIS, 
MACHINIST, 


t30 


1368 BROADWAY, cor. 37th Street, N. Y. 
MODELS MADE AND INVENTIONS PER- 


FECTED. DIES, SMALL TOOLS AND. 
| GENERAL JOBBING.. FINE WORK: 
; : A SPEOLALTY. 


SEWING MACHINES REPATÄED,. ttao 


19 Dey Street, N. Y 
CURED WITH- 


| 


THE 


Creed of Christendom: 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure, 


BY W. R. CREC, 


Author of “ Enigmas of Life,” ‘‘ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &e, 


Crown, Svo., with Com 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
acience said: ‘Why do not the bishops answer 
r. Greg’s Creed of Christendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Henneil, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming. later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his’ work continues the most 
complete on allsides ;.to it one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare: Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 


Infidel Farmers and 
Mechanics 


Wanted for a Community. 


The advertiser having an excellent farm of 120 
acres under cultivation, one mile south of Ma- 
nassas, Va. desires to meet with several Pree 
tical farmers and mechanics who are Infidels, 
and wish to join him in forming a community 
of united intereste. None but- those thoroughly 
impressed with the highest duties of commu- 
nity life need appiy Address 

DR, T. R. KINGET, 
Manassas, Va: 


Ozone Compound. 
NO GENERATOR NEEDED, 


Prevents and Cures Disease, 
Physicians and Hospitals supplied. 


25 and 50 cent and 


One vol. plete 


st 


$1.00 packages. 
BRYANT & BRYANT,- 
Lock Box 45, Vineland, N. J. 


ENT. 
Send 25 conts to DR, ANDREW ATMEN N, 
X.. and obtain a large, highiy-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, ‘Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive madicine and healitiz- by 
magnetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 190 cuts 
for personal manipniations, explanatory o 
the sublime seience of haaling without medi 
alna. . „ly 


[BENNETT - TEED DISCUSSION 


CYRUS ROMULUS R. TEED, 


Proposition: —Jesus Christ is not only Divina 
but is the Lord God, Craator of Heaven Bhi 
Earth. Teed affirming; Bennett denying. | 

150 pp., 12m0. Paper, 30 cents: cloth, 50 cents, 
Soid at this office, 


$5 to, 820 


Portland 


GOLDA: 
, (6 
1y 
$66 a week in your own town. Termsand $5 
outfit fraa, W. HA s 
land. Maine S LLELT & 29. Port- 


at 


BO thorough, clear, and learned a treatise, : : 
which has been so long before the public, we THE MAGNETIC TREAT 
Be 


have.the beat of proof attainable that this 
torical argument occupying precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
‘chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F. W. 
Newman. on “The New Ohristology,” in Fort- 
nightly Review), 7 . 
/ CONTENTS, 

introduction to third edition, Preface tothe 

first edition. The Créed of Christendom. 


hapter IX.—Same subject ĉon- 
tinued — Mark: and Luke, .—Sare 


Xi—Resnits of th 
Chapter XIL—The 
ang . Authority, 


per day at home. Sampl 
worth $% fran. Srtrson & on 
| lw? 
H y worker can make $12a day at home, 
ostly outit free. Address TAVE & Oo. 


Augusta, Maine, 


A long series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjacts, to which answers are. 
urgently desired, Offered up at THE 
TRUTH SEEKER Office by its 
‘devout editor, 


` 260 pages, 12 mo, Paper, 60 cts.: cloth, 75 ets. 


THE 


- Resurrection of Jesus. 
BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price, 25 cents. For salé at this offic 


The New Gospe of Heath. 
BY DR. STONE, 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
Character, calculated to teach every parson how 
to keep wall without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
cotics, 619 pager, highly illustrated, Cloth, 
22,50, postage 18 cents: naper, $1.25, postazA 12 
cents. For sale at this office, 1f30 


aed 8 


Tho distinguished physician for áli PRIVATE 


CHRONIC and BEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 


R. LYON'S Hsgelan Home is at Spring- 


forming annually substantiate this fact. He field, Mo. See ndy, in May Nog, 
has patients: in every State of the Union and | SEEKER. 13125 Resp'y, "I. 8. on, as 
ı inthe British Provinces, Every readér of this r Ta 
i who has any affection of the Head, Throat, THE : 
, Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Howels, Wome. genital . Qroans, scab ah 0 Ch ' | f § Ch iu 

ralgic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers,or any Ner. Tonic BS 0 mon l istianus, 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Hye or Kar 
are invited to write to Dr, Fellows, whose AND HIS 


charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can ayal} 
| themselves of his valuable services. The Doc. 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of SPER- 
MATORRHGA And IMPOTENCY, as the result of 
' solf-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and other causes, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Semina 
: Emissions {night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Deoay. 
, lea on Faca, Aversion to Society of Females, 
: Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ete., 
‘rendering marriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellows hgs prescribed his EXTERNAL REM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to eure in 
a single case, and some of them were tn a ter- 
ribly shattered condition: had been in the Zn 
sane Asylums, many had Falling. Sickness—Fits: 
Saas on phe. verge of Gonsumpiion, while F 
others again had become Foolish and hardly | fifty of the co nspicuons and sinful — 
able to take care: of themselves, Vicars of Christ “and Vicogerente Ot God” 
i ress, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey,,| who filled the chair of the Holy See in Rome 
where Dr. R. P, Fellows is permanently located, | during several centuries, The cheapest and 
and obtain his Private and other CIRCULARS, | most popular history of the Popes ever writ- 
, With cures SWORN To, which is irrefutable testi- | tan, È friend styles it “rich, rare and racy.” 
mony to the Doctor's unprecedented success in| 273 pp.. 12mo. Sent by mail at the very low 
treatingallthe diseases here named. TERMS | price of 50 cents in paper; 76 cents in cloth 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES, WBITE YOUE Address D. M. BENNETT, - 


ADDRESS PLAINLY. 
(From the Rack Mountain Herald.) 11 Eighth 8t.. N. Y, 
“Dr, Fellows is a successful specialist for all F 
spose hica he eieae to qgre euch ee| WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW, 
A book that ought to bain the ha 
young Woman and eve 
country. 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos. 


Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 
with A. HOOK. An interesting, 
inetructive little work, sting, amusing, and 
Sold at this office 


The Popes and Their 
Doings. 


NO. 8 OF THE “ HOLY CROSS SERIES.” 
Being brief stories of tully one hundred and 


ful skill and suceess are bringing him hun- 
dreds of cases weakly, hy letter and otherwise, 
from all over the United States.” 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


8on of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land, A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 


nds of ever 
ry young girl in the 


BY MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician, and T 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal Sebo 
Farmingham, Mass. : 
CHAPTER HEADINGS : 
Study God’s Poem; Kuow Thyself ; 


What 


lengthy and able article on shall we Eat, ant’ How shall we Cook It? The 
“JESUS CHRIST” Heart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 


Not ves j Nerves and Nervousness; H 

and Animals are Perpetuated: Ho 

Beautiful; The Uses and Abuses or peo? 

The Mato and the Home: Ferřeet Woman. : 
o book of 960 pages contains mo 

information than ig found in this vole 


Price, in cloth, $1.25.. Sold by 
D, M. BENNETT, .. 
141 Eighthst.n,¥, 


is worth four times the price of the work. a devin 

Republished complete in one volume, from 

the London edition (2 vols., 8vo.), and at one- 

fifth the price, . Cloth, $8 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 

roogo. glit edges, $4 50: . Sent by mail at these 
D ” a ete A ; nee 

' D, M, BENNETT, Publisher, 
141 Eighth st., New York, - 
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Gems. of Mhonght 


ENnut is the ghost of time. 
Iris bad to lean against a falling wall. 
Huis rich who is poor enough to be generous. 


IDLENESS is many gathered miseries in a sin- 
gle name. 


LiFe is a pendulum swinging between a smile 
and tear. 


Ipueness is hunger’s mother, and of theft its 
fuli brother. 


SLicsT small injuries, and they will become 
none ai all. 


_ Iv laughter is the daylight of the soul, a smile 
is its twilight. 


JuDGE not from appearance, lest you might 
err in your Judgment. 


Tomorrow is the day on which lazy folks work 
and fools reform, 


No Man can be provident as to time who is not 
careful as to company. 


One bell serves a parish, and one helpful 
hand serves many a cause, 


APPLAUSE is the spur of noble minds, the end 
and aim of weak ones. 


KNOWLEDGE and timber should not be much 
used until they are seasoned. 


ANYTHENG we can love and reverence becomes, 
as it were. the Sabbath for the mind. 


Iv ig not life to live for one’s self alone, 
us help one another.— Menander, 


Few men havea life plan, although many & 
week, year, youth or business plan. . 


In this theatre of man’s life itis reserved only 
for God and angels to be lookerg on. 

Nornine can constitute good breeding that 
has not good nature for its foundation. 


To pein a passion is to punish one’s self for 
the faults and impertinences of another. 


INTERESTED benefits are so common that we 
need not be astonished if gratitude be rare. 


One should seuk for others the happiness one 
desires for one’s self.— Buddhist Scriptures. 


Kinp words are better than gold, and the 
voice of a friend has saved many & man from 
ruin. 


How IMMENSELY would our conversation be 
abridged if all mankind would speak only the 
truth. 


THE superiority of some men is merely local, 
They are great because their associates are 
little. 


Ovr glorious aspirations, which give us life, 
grow torpid in the din of worldly bustie.— 
Goethe. 


Trust him little who praises all ; him less 
who censures all; and him least who is indiffer- 
ent to all. 

Axsusz is the penalty levied on the bond of 
praise, and can be rendered effective only when 
noticed. 


Farse friendship is like the parasitic moss 
which feeds on the life of the trea which it pre- 
tends to adorn. 


True goodness is like the glow-worm; it 
shines most when no eyes except those of 
heaven are upon it. 


My DocTRINE makes no distinction between 
high and low, rich and poor., It is like water 
which washes ani purifies all ‘alike, It is like 
the sky. for it has room for ali—for men and 
women, boys and girls, rich and poor.—Buddha. 


Let 


Tas family is the minature commonwealth 
upon whose integrity the safety of the larger 
commonwealth depends. Itis the seed plot of 
all morality. We express the noblest longings 
of the human heart when we speak of a time to 
come in which all mankind will be united as 
one family.—Felix Adler. 


A WISE man must Gischarge all his moral 
duties, even though he does not constantly per- 
form the ceremonies of religion. He will fall 
very lowif he performs ceremonial acts only 
and fails in the discharge of his moral duties. 
A religious act which proceeds from selfish 
views with regard to this world, such as offering 
sacrifices to obtain rain, or oblations with hope 
of reward in the next world. are external and 
selfish. Butacts performed with a knowledge 
of God, and without self-love, are internal and 
disinterested.— Menu, 


Taz prayers of the best saints are shaped by 
the language, and sejence, and customs around 
him. Inan ignorant age he prays for mira- 
cies; in an era of learning he prays more hum- 
bly amid the eternal laws, and says," Thy will 
bedone.” Each altar is influenced by the light 
and liberty, and education, and poetry. as well 
as by the beam oflight divine. When man bows 
in prayer, ail the world repairs with him to the 
holy place. The poetry of agreat erahelps him 
see heaven's beauty, the learning of a great age 
helps him measure heaven’s worth.—David 
Swing. 

You are walking through a forest. On the 
ground, across your path, lies stretched in 
death a mighty tree, tall and strong, fit mast to 
carry a cloud of canvas, and bear unbent the 
strain of tempests, You put your foot lightly 
on it; and how great your surprise when, 
breaking through the bark, itsinks deep into 
the body of the tree—a result much less owing 
to the pressure of your foot than to the poison- 
ous fungi and foul crawling insecta that have 
attacked Its core, They have left the outer rind 
uninjured, but hollowed out its heart. Take 
care your heart is not hollowed out and nothing 
left you but a crust and shell of an empty pro- 
fession. Shallow rivers are commonly noisy 
rivers, and the drum is loud because it is hol- 
low,--Gunihrie, 


Odds and Enas. 


A LADY Said of her nose: “ I had nothing to 
do in shaping it. It was a birthday present.” 

“Herz is your-writ of attachment," said a 
town clerk, as he handed a lover: a marriage 
license. : - > ` 


" CONSTITUENCY, thou art a jewel.” as the ean- | 


didate remarked to the convention that nomi- 
nated him. 


“‘T coms to ask your hand.” said a lover to his 
sweetheart. “ You ask a good deal,” replied 
she, as she proceeded to lay & palm in his two- 
thirds larger than his own. 


WHen the nurse brought twins to a fond hus- 
band in Paris recentiy, he threw up his hands, 
shrugged his shoulders, and exclaimed," Ev- 
erything has doubled during the Exhibition.” 


"I wish you had been Eve,” said an urchin to 
a stingy aunt, proverbial for her meanness. 
"Why so?” “Because,” said he, "you would 
have eaten all the apple instead of dividing it.” 


“Pm sitting on your crinoline, madam,” said 
an elderly.man in a street-car. “Oh, it’s of no 
consequence,” she politely replied. “But I 
think it is,” answered the man, “for it hurts 
me,” 


A SUBSCRIBER wrote to & journal to make 
some Inquiries about the next world’s fair, 
whereupon the wicked editor replied that he 
was under the impression that the next world 
wouldn’t bave any fair. 


On being asked why he went into bankruptcy, 
he replied, “ Well, my liabilities were large, my 
inabilities numerous, and my probabilities un- 
promising. and so Ijust thought I’d do as my 
neighbors do, you know.” 


HE was almost undressed when his father 
eaught him, but the defense was convinelng: 
“I didn’t want to go in swimming with 'em; I 
only wanted to see the bad little boys who go in 
swimming on Sunday get drowned.” 


A GENTLEMAN who recently traveled over & 
notoriously slow branch railroad declared that 
it is the safest road in the country, asthe super- 
intendent keeps a boy running ahead of the 
train fo drive off the cows and sheep. 


An Trish gentleman found a potato-bug walk- 
ing over him the other evening, and as his wife 
came forward to kill the ugly baste wid a 
broomstick, he exclaimed, '* Whisht! ye ould 
oe the baste alone; he thinks I’m Mur- 
pay. 

AT a popular store, famous for the prompt 
attention of its clerks. & woman of perhaps 
thirty years was looking at goods when s young 
man stepped forward and asked, "' Is any one 
waiting upon you?” “ Why. what. question! 
I’ve been married these ten years.” 


LawyEr—" How do you identify this, handker- 
chief?” Witness—" By its general appearance 
and the fact that I have others like it.” Lawyer 

—" That’s no proof, for I have one just like it in 
my pocket.” Witness—*I.don’t doubt it. i had 
more than one of the same sort stolen.” | 


“You want to brake on this road, do you? 
Well. you can sit down there. We hava no va- 
cancy just at present. but we kill about two 
brakemen a day, and I dare sayin a few min- 
utes I shall hear of some one losing an arm or 
a leg, and then you can have the job.” The 
man thought he wouldn’t wait. 


Dog-sELLER—" That ’ere hanimal’s the real 
stock, mum, and dog-cheap at five pounds.” 
Young widow—''It’s a sweet, pretty darling, 
black and white; but in my present state of be- 
reavement you must procure me one entirely | 3 
black. This wil] do very well for hali-mourning 
in about six months.” 


AT one of the Whitehall Sunday-sehools a 
teacher was instructing her class about the 
prophets. She finally put the question, “ Why 
don’t we have prophets now?” and asked the 
boy who could answer it to hold up his right 
hand. A Httle hand of a six-year-old boy quick- 
ly went up. “ Well, my little man, why is it we 
do not have prophets now?” “Because, ma’am, 
my papa says that the times are so hard ang so 
many men have gone into selling goods that 
profits are knocked higher ’n Gilderoy’s kite;” 
The lad was immediately presented with a 
gumdrop and told to go out and play. 


Heere lies an old woman who always was tired, 

For she lived in a house where help wasn’t 
hired. 

Her last words on earth were, " Dear friends, I 
am going 

Where washing ain’t done, nor churning, nor 
sewing; 

And everything there will be just to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of 
dishes; 

Tl be where loud anthems will always be ring- 
ing, 

But having no voice, I'l) get rid of the singing; 

Don’t mourn for me now, and mourn for me 
never, 

For I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 


THE MODERN GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


" George, did you chop down the cherry-tree?” 

“* What do you soy?” 

“Did you chop down that tree?” 

“Ax me no questions and I'll tell you no 
lies.” 

“ George, have you a hatchet?” 

“So’s a hen,” 

“You chopped down that tree!” 

“Didn't!” 

“Young man, commere to me!” 

“What do you want ?” 

“To play hide and seek.” 

So the old man went out to seek the hide. 

The scene which ensued in the woodshed beg- 
gars description. It was touching in the ex- 
treme. 


| No. 


Truth Seeker Tracts. 


(REVISED LIST.) Ots. 
L Disousslon on n Prayer, D, M. Bennett and 5 
twa Olergym 
7. The Btorg of Creation. Bonnett.» 8 
8 The Olid Snake Story. a 
9. The Story ofthe Flood. ue 3 
10 The Pla . 


agues of Egypt. 

11. Korah, atham, any Abiram. 
12. Balaam and his Aas, i 
13. Arraignment of Priosteraft. 

14. Oid Abe and Little tha, “Byphers, 
15, dometo Dinner. i 
16. Fog Horn Doguments. p 
17. The Devil Still Anoad. 


18. Slipped Up Aga = 
19. Soska Sto gat: the Sun and Moon, D, 


enn 
30. ha and his Exploits. Bennett. 

21, The Great Wrestling Match. 

29, Discussion with Elder Shelton. “ 

28. Bepi zito Elg Fider Shelton’s Fourth Letter. 


24. nristians a at Work. Wm. McDonnell. 

25. Discussion with Geo. Snode. Bennett, 
96. Underwood’s Prayer. 

27, Honest juestions and Honest Answers. 


nett. 
28, Alessandro: ai Cagiiostro. O. Botheran, 
99. Paine Hall Dedication Address. B. F. 
Underwood, 
80, Woman’s Rights & Man’s Wrongs. Syphers. 
81. Gods and God-houses. 
32. The God’s of Bunerssition and the God of 
the Universe. mnt, 
33. What has Christianity Don Preston, 
34, 'Fribute to Thomas Paine, 
D. M. Bennett. 


35. Moving the 

36. Bennett’s ake to the D 

87. Short Sermon. Rey. Theologicus, D,D, 
86, Ohristianit: ty Ro nota pora enc X. Y. Z. 
39. The True 

40, Bible gf Nature. vs. Sid > Bible of Men. J. 
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42, Elijah the Tishbite. ae 

i Ohristianity a Borrowed System. a 

44, Design A Ayr, umant Refuted. Underwood, 
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45. Elisha the het, ents 

46, Did Jesus Boa y 

a7, Oruelty and Gredulity of the Human Race, 
Dr. Daniel Arter. 

48. Bonsibie Gonel in the Wost, G. L. Henderson. 

49. Sensible a lusions. EE uild, 

50. Jonah and Fish. D.M. Bennett, 

61. Sixteen ga ine Seeker Leaflets. 0.1 

52, Marples-Underwood Debate. Underyood, 

58, Questions tor Bible Worshipers. |B. F, 


64, and pdermood. to Jesus Ohrist, Ben: th 
55. “The Bible s God Disproved by Nature. W.: W.. 


56. Bibis Geman tiong 

s ges esus Not a Perfect Traotar; Underwood. 
. Pr 

59. i BR o rophicies Concerning Babylon, B, 


d 
0. Bzekiel’s Frophecies Concerning Tyre. B, 
F. Underwoo 
61, Hitec of the Devil, is Padsn, 
62. The Jews and th 
63, The Devils ahah John 8yphers. .- 
64 The re > Endure—thelr Cause and Cure, 


65, Short Se rmop Ño, 2. Rey. Fogologicus, D.D. 2 
68. eain tory. H. B. Brow: 

67, Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets No. 3, 

68. Buth’s Idon of Heaven and Mine. Susan 


69. Missionaries. Mra. E. D. Slenker. 

70, Vicarious Atonement. J.B. Lyon. 

T1. Paine’s Anniversary. O. A. Qodman, 

12. Bhadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, D, 


nett. 
18. Foundations. John Syphers, 
Tá. Daniel in the | on’s Den. Bennett, 


T5. our with the Dev 
16. Revir to Erastus F. Brown. D. M. Ben- : 
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mm. The Foar of Death. D, M, Ben 5 
18. Christmas and Christianity. Dit onnett 8 
79, The Felationship of Jesus, Jeh oyal, and 
irgin Mary. W., E, Oolem: p] 
80. address on Paine’s 139th Birthday.” Ber- i 
81. Hereafter, or the Half-way House, John 
82, Onristian Courtesy, Bennett, a 
83. Revivalism Examined. Dr, A. G. Hum- 


rO; 
84, Moody's Sermon on Hell. Bev. J, P 
Hopps, Lon op; 
ss, Matter, Motion, Life and Mind. „Bonnett, 1 
86. AD Enauiry about God’s Bon 
Feethought i Judged by its Fruits, B. F. 


88, David, Gods Peoullar Favorite, Mrs. E. a 


89. Logic of Prayer. Charles Stephens gr 
90, Biblo-Mania. Otter Cordaies. on 
91. Qpr deas of God. B.F, Underwood, _ : 
ible; is it Divinely Inspired? Dr, 


92, T. 
T rter. 

93, obtaining Pardon for Sins, Hudson 
- Tuttle. 

94. The New Raven. Will Gooner. 

96. Jesus Ohrist. D. Bennett, 
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96. Ichabod Grane Papers, 

97, Special Providences., W. 8. Bell. 

98, Snakes. Mrs. Elmina D. Slenker, 
99, Do the Yorka of Nature provë Ore- 
clota 

Anniversary of Phomas Pa 

401, dey. Banyett et als. ce 
102; The Old Religion and “the New. W. 8. 


103, Does ‘the Bible Teach ys all we Know. 


104. Evolution of Israel’s God. Ad L. Rawson, 1 

105. Decadence of Christianity, phro. 

108, Franklin, Washington and J eee Un: 
plləvers, Bonnat p 

107, The Safe Bliss 

108. The Holy Bible a Hina Humbug. 


110, Maisrialistic © Prayer. Bonnett, vf np. 
1. Reply t to Scientific pmorican: ennett. 
112, Sensible Sermon. Savage, 8 pp. 
118, Came to Jesus. Bennett, 8 pp, 
114. Where. was Jesug Born? B. H. Preston. 
115. The Wonders of Prayer, Bennett, 
116. The Sunday Question, Bennett, 

4. Constantine the Great. Preston 
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119. The New Faith. J. L. Stoddard. 
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Discount on one dollar’s worth 10 per ct, off; 
on two dollars’ worth 20 off; on five dollars’ 
worth 40 off; on ten dollars’ worth 50 off. 
As few or as many of any given kind may be 
ordered as desired, 


RADICAL BOOKS. 


SENT POST PAID AT THE PRIOES ANNEXED 
By D. M, BENNETT. 


Age of Bogson, Paine. Paber goyers, 26 
akea N Cloth "60 
- i and Ex, of Proph, Paper 50;el, 78 
A Few Daya in Athens. Frances Wright. 75 
Apocryphal New Tsstament. 1 95 
An Eye Opener. Paper, po: cloth. 75 
Abstraet of L Last Will and Te stament, Jea. ` 
Analysis of Religious Ballet. Viscount 
mberly. $3.00, 4.00, a 4 50 
Apples o of Gold. Susan E “Hixon. ` 150 
Anti-Theological Lectures, Rev. B. Taylor. 2 00 
Antiquity and Duration of tha W 25 
Astronomy and Worship of. the Prenat 25 
ee Davis Entire E Prl we 1 b. 27,00 
ventures o er Triptalemus Tu 15 
Bible in India. Jacolliot, 270 
Bonnett-Teed Discussion, 30 & 60 


Buckie’s History of Civilization, aveiasese 4 00 
Burgess-Underwood Debate. 50 and 80 
Bible in the Balance, Fish, 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, 2 00 
Bhagvad-Gita, or Dialogues of Christna 

Å 1 


1 00 


and Arjuna, 16 
Buechner’s Men, Present and Future. 400 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus,‘ 25 
Ohristianity before Christ. Qravon, m 


gha apart ts sae. Bibles p the Agoa : ‘D 15 
Cis m Vu e 60 Ga. P 
Ohidhocd of tatoo ey Tdea Of Deity, 1 tp 


Ohildhood of the World. Clodd, 40 and 60 
Career of Religious Ideas. Tuttle. 100 
QOhristianlty and Materialism. Underwood, 15 
Qonway’s Sacred Antholo. 4 00 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, Ti bstract of, 25 
Devil's Pulpit, Rev. Robt. Taylor, 2 00 
Diegesis 2 00 


Denton’s Irreconcilable Records, 
Qur Planet, Past, Present. and 
. Futur 1 60 
es Radical Rhymes. 
ho are Ohristians, Deluge 
Denton‘’s Common Bense Thought Te 
Thyself, What is ‘Hight? Mams 
True aviors, Bermon from 
Shakspere’s Text, God Proposed. 
Spiritualism True, Orthodoxy 
‘alse, 10 cents each, 
Draper’s Sondict between Religion and 


Intellectual Development of Eu- 


ope 2 vols, 8 00 
Darwin’s Ôr gin of Ppecter 2 00 
Descent of Man, (mpr d Ed.) 8 00 
Descent and Darwinism, idt, 150 
Exeter Hall, Wm. abonnee 60 & 80 
{| Errors of the Bible, Wright, : 85 & 60 
ssence of Religion. Feuerbach. 40 80 
Eight Sclentifie T seta. andam 
Frothingham’s F~ ‘zion of Humanity, 1 60 
k Qhil ’8 Book of Religion, 1 09 
S Stories of the Patriarchs, 100 
Safest Oreed, j 69 
Fareday’s various Forces of Nature, 260 
Fiske '’s Myths and Myth-Makers, EEO 
God Idea in History, d uttle, 128 
Good Sense, Eco 
Gould's darlas Myths of the Middle Agog. 250 
ost and Hostile Gospals. 8 35 
Graves’ Sixteen Orucified Saviors. 2 00 
ography ef Satan. 60 
Greg's Enigmas of Life, 200 
Oreed of Christendom, 1 60 
Heroines of Freethought, Mra. Underwood, 1 x 
Heathens of the Heath, McDonnell, 1 00 e150 
ume’s Banh and Treatises, 1 80 
uxley’s ie” ay pormo i 8 
: lace fn Nature, 1 ag 
j i ith ues aud Addresses, Leo 
History of all Religions Sects. vans. 1 00 
Haeckel’s History of Creation. 2 Vols, 5 00 
Hollick’ h A Nervos ar and the Nervous. 1 00 
Humboldt’s 
Hump hrey-Bonnett Discussion, 100 
Interrogatories to Jehovah, 50 & 75 
Ingersoll’s Gods and other Lectures. 1 96 
Ingersoll’s Ghosts, and other Lectures, 1 26 
Intluence of Obristianity on Civilization, ” 
Infidels’ Text pook. Cooper, 1 09 
Jehovah Unvelied. we 
Jamieson’s {plerey a Boureo of Danger, 1 00 
Josephus’ Comp sto W orks. 9 60 
oberon ee Oriental Religions, 8Vvo, 6 00 
ohn’s 
Kneeland’s 2 Review. iff 
Koran, with Shee and Life of Mahomet. 2 75 
Lecky’s Rationaliam in Europe, 2 Vols, 460 
story of European Morals, 6 o0 
Lewes’ logs ephica H story of] of philosophy, BG 
lems of Life an 3 o 
Lizzie Doten g Poems of Fron baa and 
nner ite 


Life, each 
Lubbock’s gri in of Civilization, 20 
istoric Times Illustrated, 8 He 
Lyol’siBlements of Geology. 770 cuts, 8 40 
Principles “ 2 vols. and maps. 8 00 


Horley’ 8 Lfe of ac oltaize, 9 00 
artyrdom of M vood Reade, 300 
Peeble’s Ali ‘Around the World, 9 60 

eers of the Age: 08, 4 50 
Plato’ s ivine an Moral Works 90 
Pro Qon of Supernatural Religion, 20 å 60 
Phys eal Man, Tuttle, 1 5D 


Pajne’s Gammon Sense. 19 
riesis, Paper, 60; cloth Be 
W Rights of Man, ‘Paper, 50; cloth 80 
x DAN Works, with h portrait 1 E0 
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tion alvin Blancha d 
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16 
Parturition without Pain 1 60 
Plain Bone, Talk eae "Medical Common 
Sense E, B. Foote, M 1 50 
Progtor’s Six ‘Lectures ¢ on Astronomy, 20 
onson, t egniy Gisele ofMan.Ethan Allen 60 
mg 10 
tebe of Nature, D’Holbach, ` 200 
Self-Contradictions of the Bible, a5 
pedal the Bible, Mrs, Slenker, 56 
Hane ncer’s (Herbert) Entire Work, 
Strauss’ Old Faith and New, 9 00 
New Life of Jesus, 2 vols, 12 n 
Supernatural Bolirign, complete in 1 vol, 3 50 
Sexual P plology, T 2 UU 
Talley an i Letter to Po. e Pius vil, Pt] 
The Ghrist (Prot. Jobn) Entire Works, 
e Qhrist of 
Tho Gace against tthe Church Sii a i 
o Relations of the Sexes. Mrs. Duffey, 9 
The Yoices, Warren Sumner Barlow 7 o 


The Worid’s Sages, Infidels, and Thinkers, 
Bennett. $3 00. $4 00, and á 50 
The Cham fons | of the Church, Bennett, 


Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories, eto, % & i 00 
Truth Seek ker Tae B, Vols. I, II, ILL. and 
e lot, 
The Truth. eeker Ooilection of Forms, 
Ymng, and Recitations, 

The Outcast, Winwood Reade 

Talks with My Patients, Mrs. Gleason, M.D.1 50 
Underwood-Marples Debate, 85 & au 
Underwood's Twelve Tracts, an, 


Yestigəs of Creation, q5 
Volney’s Ruins, 106 
Volney, a New Researches in Ancient His- 

1 50 
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Glates and Clippings. 


” WHITHER thou goest, I ghost,” is what Ham- 
let said to the materialization of his deceased 
progenitor. 


Axona the convicts atthe Auburn Prison are 
forty-two lawyers, twenty-seven clergymen, 
and thirteen physicians. 


ALTHOUGH ministers are supposed to be 
truthful men, they seldom fail to give the re- 
mains & good notice.—Puck. 


ELEVEN thousand women are telegraph ope- 
yators in Great Britain, and itis said that gen- 
erally they keep the secrets intrusted to them. 


Tan Examiner and Chronicle, Baptist, says of 
Parson Newman that he " would be very pro- 
found in thought and very fine in style if he 
only knew how.” 


Mosr Christians consider the Bible more 
precious than gold; yet they lock up their 
silver-ware at night and allow the Word to lie 
unprotected on the parlor table. 


A Fat woman of Corinth, Miss., drank ash- 
bark tea to make her lean, and she skipped for 
tho better land just two hours ahead of è lean 
woman who was eating gum arabic to make her 
fat —Free Press. 


Instead of standing uv for thirteen days and 
swearing toa straight story, Bishop McCoskry 
flad to Europe, and now there is very little like- 
lihood that he will have many ealls to lecture 
at $200 Der night. 


FIFTY THOUSAND eucalyptus trees are to be 
planted about the City of Mexico. These trees 
grow very rapidly, and in afew years will make 
amaterial modification in the rainfall about 
the Mexivan capital. 


AN artesian well, 3,250 feet deep. has been 
boredin Pesth. Hungary. It is the deepest in 
the world, being nearly twice the depth of that 
in Paris. It sends upa jet of nearly boiling 
water forty-two feet high. 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Scientific American 
wants to know how human skin can be tanned. 
Ho must have been aremarkably good boy when 
he went to school, not to have learned that 
among the other branches. 


Tur Universalist ministers have agreed to 
recommend entire abstInence from the use of 
tobacco. What a fine thing it would be if all 
the religious denominations would do the 
same, and then the ungodly follow suitl 


Ir has long been known how difficult it is to 
do two things atthe sametime. This must ac- 
count for the seldomness with which religious 
teachers both preach and practice. They do 

. the preaching, allowing others to attend to 
practicing. 


Tux Italian Government, on the occasion of 
the inauguration of a statue to Giordano 
Bruno, proposes to republish all the works of 
the philosopher, This turn makes soma 
amends for the great wrongs that have been 
inflicted by the Church, 


A STAFF commander was Inspecting an Eng- 
lish yeomanry regimenton outpost duty. "What 
are you doing here, my man?” he asked a ve- 
dette. “‘Mackin’ a danged fule of mysel’, sir.” 
“How so?” ‘Why, [should be at hoam carry- 
in’ hay.” His heart wus not in that parade. 


“Ann grapes healthy?” asks an exchange. 
whoreupon another answers thus: “‘As a fruit, 
opinions differ; George Washington, Christo- 
Dhor Columus, Noah the navigator, Napoleon 
the First,and Mary, Queen of Scots, ate grapes, 
and they are all dead now. Draw your own 
conclusions.” 


A FASHION item says puffs and false braids are 
being dispensed with; but when you see a 
Woman ‘rowning, and you reach the spot as 
she is going down the third time, you want to 
grab her pretty closeto the skull, or you may 
have seven dollars’ worth of false loeks and 
your labor for your pains. 


JosErx Cook, who has recently finished build- 
ing himseif a beautiful home at Ticonderoga, 
. earns between $25,000 and $30,000 a year by his 
lecturing. His faher thinks the $16,000 which 
Joseph's sducation cost a good investment. 
Thus it isseen that the most arrant blather- 
skite sometimes makes money, 


Accogpine to the report of the Commission- 
ers in Lunacy, there were in England and 
Wales. on the ist of January last, 31.024 males 
and 26,514 females registered as lunatics, idiots, 
and persons of unsound mind, This is an in- 
crease of 1,902 since Jan. 1. 


Tne consumption of coal in London is stead- 
ily augmenting. both in an arithmetical anda 
geometrical ratio.’ Thus, in 1681 the consump- 
tion was Within 200,000 tons; in 1861 it increased 
to 3,500.000 tons; in 1861 to 6,073,275 tons; and in 
1877 to 9,000,700 tons. For manufacturing pur- 
poses alone 1,500,000 tons are used annually in 
the huge city. 


Tum lady was leaning on the arm of an ele- 
gant and wealthy young man, and leading her 
little daughter by the hand, when suddenly the 
child cried, ‘Ob, ma, ma, look there! See that 
gentloman that’s passing. Don’t you know 
him?” "No-no. my child.” “Why, mamma; 
he was pa last year.”—From the French, 


AN Iowa temperance lecturer, while crossing 
a pasture the other day, was chased bya cow 
with one horn, with which she gave him a most 
vicious jab just as he was climbing over the 
fence, ‘Great and all-destroying specter!” he 
shrieked, rolling on the grass and rubbing his 
back; ‘I shall never like milk punch again.” 


DURING a recent thunder storm in Silver 
City, Nev., the dwelling of Mr. Lawson became 
so charged with electricity that none of the 
kitchen utensils were of service. When touched 
they emitted sparks as large as those gener- 
ated by batteries used for blasting,and upon 
Mrs. Lawson picking up a fork, she received a 
shock that cansed her to suddenly drop that 
instrument. 


THE two rooms occupied by Voltaire in his 
chateau at Ferney have been kept lovingly and 
reverently as he left them. His little sleeping 
apartment, with its truckle bed and its walls 
hung round with portraits—among them Mil- 
ton and Newton—is exactly the same as when 
he died there a century ago. Unchipped, too, 
by Cook's tourists’ knives is still the black sar- 
cophagus in which his heartis interred. 


THE funeral services of a San Franciscan 
were delayed by the tardiness of the clergy- 
man. * While we are waiting,” said one of the 
mourners, ' our friend, Mr. Welters, will per- 
haps oblige with a recitation.” Mr. Welters 
obliged, reciting "The Raven.” The reading 
of“ The Raven” doubtless served equally as 
good a purpose as the most orthodox sermon, 
and the rest of the dead was equally as sweet. 

TALMAGE AND BUTLER. 
“Qh shame!” cries parson Talmage, “shame! 
So fallen is the the old Bay State, 
She crowns a demagogue with bays 
That but befit her good and great.” 


Cries Butler, with a wicked sneer, 
And, maybe, just ii little wroth; 
“Shame on the pulpit that maintains 
A ranter in @ parson’s cloth!” 


THs reason giyen by Guizot for the prosper- 
ity of the French is fullof interest: “‘ Habits of 
prudence have penetrated ail classes. There 
are very few famiiies, even among the lower 
classes, that spend all their income. A single 
manufacturer in my town of Sisieux puts by 
and has long been doing so, 600,000 francs a 
year. The wealth of France has at ieast doubled 
during fifty years; and as the population has 
augmented during that time by only one-tenth 
it is obvious that the comfort of the people has 
increased enormously.” 


Turis time Edison thinks he has hit upon a 
perfectly feasible process by which he can and 
will drive gas out of our streets and houses, 
and give us the electric light in its stead. The 
new light, he says, besides being a great deal 
more brilliant, wili be a great deal less expens- 
ive than the old one. Moreover. the same wire 
isto bring power and heat into the house as 
well as light, and bs as available for cooking or 
for running a sewing machine as for illumi- 
nation. If Edison is not deceiving himself, we 
are on the eve of surprising experiences, 


TEHE attention of the Merciful Father is re- 
specifully called to the terrible condition of his 
suffering children inthe South. Many of them 
are actually starving. If an old-time slave 
owner should let one of the meanest of his 
slaves starve to death, or suffer. for want of 
medical attendance, he would be rightly loozed 


upon with loathing and detestation. Jehovah 
has millions of dollars’ worth of untaxed prop- 
erty in this city alone, and yet his children suf- 
fer. Now that his attention is called to the 
matter, wə hope he wiil do his plain duty like a 
man. “A word to the wise ”—but this is irrel- 
evant. 


AN effect of the hard times is seen in the se- 
lection persons are making of places in which 
to enjoy the summer. The very wealthy, not 
feeling the pinch, are in Saratoga and Newport 
as usual; but those places miss the hundreds 
of families in well-to-do cireumstances who 
could afford in other years to spend a month 
there, and upon whom the prosperity of these 
resorts largely depended. Where are they? 
They have gone this year to cheaper places, 
where the price of board is not so high; where 
fashion does not insist upon such elaborate 
toilets; where they can pass the summer 
months without spending so much money. 
Many a man who has hitherto paid five dollars 
a dayin a first-class hotel, is now in a Con- 
necticut hamlet or a village along the line of 
the Erie Railway for five dollars a weok. The 
moderate priced resorts are making the money 
this year, and the second-class houses in them 
are getting the most of it. Thousands are 
seeking the snug boarding-houses on Long 
Island bays, along Lake George, in the Thou- 
sand Islands, up the Hudson. at the Water 
Gap, and elsewhere. Prices are down, soeial 
restraint and dictation are unknown. and real 
pleasure is quite as likely to be found there as 
inthe more fashionable resorts. The Ameri- 
can people, too, are becoming more practical 
every year, and they are beginning to show it 
in their choice of summering placos. 


ANOTHER WHO HAS FOUND tHE TRUTH.—Fol- 
lowing is Rev, J. R. Jones’ letter to the congre- 
gation of Christ Church, Belleville, resigning 
the pDastorship. "To the churchwardens and 
members of Christ Church congregation: My 
dear friends, it is with deep regret that I an- 
nounce to you my retirement fromthe Christian 
ministry. I feel this course to he my honest 
duty, because, after two years’ careful investi- 
gation, L have bean brought to rejact the faith as 
it is commonly held in the Church, it being 
manifest to me that the present age of Chris- 
tianity exhibits but a poor attempt to defend 
theology against the overwhelming discoveries 
of science. It has indeed been a terrible strug- 
gle for me,and has told with effect upon my 
mental and bodily health, but I act calmly and 
dispassionately, and have only now to thank 
you all, my dear friends, for your great kind- 
ness to Me during my ministration. Of course 
Tam awarethat L sacrifice everything—it may 
be affections of many friends; but I only had 
one of two courses to adopt—either to renounce 
all for conscience’ sake, or accept the degrad- 
ing position of acting out the disgraceful and 
dishonorable farce of preaching what I did not 
believe. I have chosen the former. As your 
clergyman, dear friends, farewell, Sincerely 
yours, doha R. Jones.” 


TEE cattle ina large portion of Bengal are 
dying at the rate of hundreds a day. and the 
streams are completely choked with dead bod- 
ies. The decrease in the number and the dete- 
rioration in the quality of the agricultural 
cattle all over British India is one of the grav- 
est features to be noted in connection with the 
general condition of the peasantry. In no re- 
spect have the various famines produced a 
more dangerous effect than in this direction. 
There is reason to doubt whether either men 
or animals obtain a sufficient supply of food 
now even in ordinary times. The consequence 
is that both suecumb with terrible faculty to 
the slightest searcity or to the mildest disease, 
Such a state of things tends to perpetuate itself. 
The quality of the cultivation falls off with the 
character of the bullocks employed in it. Deep 
plowing becomes more and more exceptional, 
while the cost of replacing the dead animals by 
other beasts tends stili further to the impover- 
ishment of the people, In Madras and Bombay 
the destraction of cattle has been appalling, 
while in Burmah there has also been a plague, 
The general condition of the agricultural pop- 
ulation throughout India is such as to occa- 
sion the gravest uneasiness. Continuous im- 
poverishment bids fair to be followed by 
continuous famine. There is scarcity amount- 
ing almost to famine even at this moment in 
Madras, Bombay.the northwest provinces, and 
Bengal. Yet the only remedy proposed is in- 
creased taxation 


Events of the Wee 


eet 


THE war with the Bannock Indians is over. 
Mount Vesuvius hes opened a new crater. 


ENGLAND is to assume a protectorate over’: 
Egypt. 


PRESIDENT Haves is apeech-making through 
out the West. : 2 


MAJOR GENERAL SHIELDE Ís lying dangerously 
ill in Brooklyn. 


TEE Mayor of East Bt. Louis has been impris-__ 
oned for contempt of court. 


Tas Austrian army of occupation has been 
compelled to partially retire from Bosnia, 


IMMIGRATION to this country ig increasing. 


Sixty por cent of the immigrants are Catholics, -= 


A Lona Isuanp farmer shot his wife and an- ` 
other lady and committed suicide, on the 13th, 


‘Cox, Mossy, the celebrated ex-Confederate 
guerrilla chieftain, goes as U, 8. consul to Hong 
Kong. 


Tue Acme Oil Co.'s buildings, at Titusville. . 
Pa.. were destroyed by fire on the 14th. Loss, 
$15,000. 


Tuk residents of Sixth Avenue are trying to 
have the noisy Elevated Railroad declared a - 
nuisance, 


Tre testimony in the Mary Stannard murder 
case makes things look very dark for the Rev. 
Mr. Hayden. 


À STATURE of Humboldt has been purchased in 
Paris and presented to St. Louis by & resident 
of the latter city. 


Tue steamer Utopia recently ran into and © 
sunk a sailing vessel in mid-ocean. The crew 
of the suuaken vessel wera saved. 


MATILDA STANLEY, Queen of the Gypsies, was 
buried at Dayton. Obio, on the 16th. The fune- 
ral was attended by 16,000 Gypsies. ` 


Tus agricultural works of James 8.Marsh.at ` 


Lewisburgh, Pa., were totally destroyed by fire 
onthe morning of the 14th. Loss, $100.00. 


Tag Pope has been failing in health during 
the past two weeks. "Tis said that his policy 
does not suit the Jesuits, hence his illness. 


ALEXANDER AUSTIN, a prominent San Fran- 
ciscan, formerly Collector of that city, com- 
mitted suicide on the 14th by shooting himself 
through the heart. 


A TRAIN on the Long Island Railroad ran off 
the track and tumbled down an embankmenta 
few days ago. One man was killed and several 
persons were severely Injured. 


Four man were blown to fragments, on the 
15th, in Bradford, Pa., by the explosion of æ 
quantity of nitro-glycerine contained in a safe 
which they were trying to open. 


Tux pastor of a church near Pawlet, this State, 
recently lat his angry passions riee and gave 
his wife a beating. His parishioners at once 
invited him to resign and “ git,” which he was 
forced to do. ' 


BEECHER charged $1,500 dollars for lecturing 
for the benefit of a charity fund in San Fran- 
cisco, while the Fifth Avenue Theater, of this 
city, has contributed $1,428.60 to the yellow 
fever relief fund, 

Exaut children of a man named Lynch, near 
Hoxley, Texas, were barbarously murdered by 
an unknown assassin on the night of the isth. 
The father was shot and left for dead. but will 
recover from the effects of his wounds. 


A LovIsIaNa negro was stabbed and killed by 
a white man one day last week, The murderer 
was at once put in jail, but at midnight a crowd 
of two hundred armed negroes took him out. 
shot him, and literally hewed him to pieces. 


THE yollow fever shows some signs of abato- 
ment in the South, though it has commenced to 
spread in Tennessee and Ohio. Twenty thou- 
sand cases have been reported thus far, and 
nearly six thousand deaths have been recorded, 


DevastaTine storm winds have swept over 
portions of Ohio, Virginia. and Pennsylvanis. 
A rapid rise took place In the streams and 
rivers in that region. owing to the heavy fali of 
rain, and many houses and bridges wore swept 
away. Several lives wore lost. 
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sweet springs of existence, and cast over the fair 


face of nature a clouded vail of tobacco smoke, As 
well fonl the system, and render one’s self offensive 
by the habitual use of. onions, garlic, or Limberger 
cheese, and expect to be tolerated in decent com- 
pany. No doubt the other side.will say that unre- 
strained tirade is no argument, . I know that as well 
as they. But where centuries of argument has 
failed to imbue men with a sense of the gross impro- 
priety,-not to say evil, of a habit, tis time women, 
who are the victims of the curse, attempt to mani- 
fest a tithe of the disgust they feel. I admit I 
can’t find language to express mine. There will 
have to be a new string of cussin invented before I 
can convey my detestation of that weed of tophet, 
tobacco,’ 

“These are strong words, my friend, but I feel 
them to my innermost, I have realized just such a 
disgust as this when forced to inhale the foul. breath 
of some old tobacco-chewer.and smoker, and not 
always that of a man either, for fair woman often 
smokes, chews, rubs, snuffs, ete., here in the sunny 
South. Now I will give thee a list of strong reasons 
for eschewing.the weed, which were advanced by a 
British anti-tobacco society in London. They are so 
forcible that everyone should read them. Those 
who use tobacco, that they may realize its evils; 
those who do not, that they may not form the habit 
in future, and others should read that they may ob- 
tain effective arguments against its use for those 
who are its victims. 

“<The British Anti-Tobacco Society published a 


short paper, written by a physician of high standing 


and extensive practice in London, in which is said, 
“The habit of smoking tobacco has given rise to the 
following ill effects, which have come under my ob- 
servation in numerous instances, and that of all the 
medical men with whom I am acquainted. I shall 
state the bad effects of this poison categorically, 
prémising that chewing tobacco is the most injuri- 
ous, smoking not much legs so, and snufling least, 
although also most decidedly injurious. As smok- 
ing holds a middle position of these three injurious 
habiis, or vices, especially when adopted by the 


young, I shall therefore make it represent thel- 


others. 

“<1, Smoking weakens the digestive and assimilat- 
ing functions, impairs the due elaboration of the 
chyle and of the blood, and prevents a healthy nu- 
trition of the several structures of the body. Hence 
result, especially in young persons, an arrest of the 
growth of the body, low stature, a pallid and sallow 
hue of the surface, an insufficient and an unhealthy 
supply of the blood, weak bodily powers, and, in 
many instances, complete emasculation, or inability 
of procreation. In persons more advanced in life, 
these effects supervene at last, and with a celerity in 
proportion to the extent to which this vile habit is 
carried. 

“c2, Smoking generates thirst and vital depression, 
and to remove these the use of stimulating liquors 
is resorted to, and often carried to a most’ injurious 
extent. These two of the most debasing habits and 
vices to which human nature can be degraded, are 
indulged in to the injury of the individual thus ad- 
dicted, to the shortening of his life, and to the 
injury and ruin of his offspring, if, indeed, he still 
retain his procreative powers—a very doubtful re- 
sult—and the more doubtful when both vices are 
united in one person. 

“<3, Smoking tobacco weakens the nervous pow- 
ers ; favors a dreamy, imaginative, and imbecile state 
of existence ; produces indolence and incapability 
of manly or continued exertion; and sinks its vo- 
tary into a state of careless or maudlin inactivity, 
and selfish enjoyment of his vice. He ultimately 
becomes partially, but generally, paralyzed in mind 
and body; he is subject to tremors and numerous 
nervous ailments, and has recourse to stimulants for 
their relief. ‘These his vices cannot abate, however 
indulged in, and he ultimately dies a driveling idiot, 
an imbecile paralytic, or a sufferer from internal or- 
ganic disease, at an age many years short of the 
average duration of life. These results are not 
always prevented by relinguishing the habit, after a 
long continnance, or a very early adoptign of it. 
These injurious effects often do not appear until 
very Jate.in life, 

“¢4, The tobacco-smoker, especially if he com- 
merices the habit very early in life, and carries it to 
excess, loses his procreative powers. If he have 


children, they are generally stunted in growth or|night; don’t use any to-morrow. The first day. will 


‘prematurely. 


throtigh the diseases incidental to children, ‘and die 


visited upon the children, even before they reach the 
second or third generation.’ 


_ Dy, Pidduck, in the London Lancet, ‘says: ‘In|: 


no instance is the sin of the father more strikingly 


visited upon the children than in the sin of tobacco-| g 


smoking; the enervation, the hypochondriasis, the 
hysteria, the insanity, the dwarfish deformities, the 
consumption, the suffering lives and early deaths of 
the children of inveterate smokers, bear ample testi- 
mony to the feebleness and unsoundness of the con- 
stitution transmitted by this pernicious habit. 

«c Nearly every eminent physician and surgeon, 
both in Europe and America, who, during-the last 
three hundred years, has investigated the effects of 
tobaeco upon the human system, has uttered strong 


language against its use. Many cases of dyspepsia, 


diseased liver, congestion of the brain, paralysis of 
the motor nerves, blindness, nervousness, and. insan- 
ity have been reported, and many of them have 
proved fatal. A large number of most -loathsome 
and fatal local diseases resulting from smokiig are 
reported, such as cancerous sores on the lips; mouth, 
and tongue. From the heat of the pipe or sigar 
small blisters or wart-like pimples are formed upon 
the tongue, and become cancerous. In some cases, 
after several painful and unsuccessful excisions of 
portions of the tongue -and mouth of the most in- 
tense sufferers, these victims of a tobacco appetite 
languish and die.’ 

“The habit of using tobacco is at war with tem- 
perance, for it is really an intoxicant as well as an 
incentive to drunkenness. It is essentially filthy, no 
matter how careful one may be in its use. The lips 
of a tobacco-chewer or habitual smoker are swelled 
and saturated with a disgusting poison; the gums 
are spongy and tender, and the whole mouth and 
throat affected by its use. 
’ «The habit injures the voice. The smoker artic- 
ulates huskily. The chewer often croaks. The 
snuffer speaks through his nose. 

“The habit is costly. Official statistics show that 
more money was spent for tobacco in the United 
States during 1871 than for bread—the staff of life. 
$350,000,000 for tobacco in its various forms. $200,- 
000,000 for flour within the year. 

“The habit often lowers the self-respect of 
those who practice it. ‘I love my pipe,’ said a gen- 
tleman, ‘but I despise myself for using it.’ 

“The habit disturbs the regular pulsation of the 
heart. 
Many fall dead suddenly. 

“The habit weakens the mind. It enfeebles the 
memory, paralyzes the will, produces morbid irrita- 
bility, diseases the imagination, deadens the moral 
sensibilities, and is, therefore, an ‘ assault and battery’ 
on the nervous system, the intellect, and the soul. 
“The habit is a rebellion against conscience. 
Those who indulge in it know that it wastes time, 
money, strength, and life, and tramples on the laws 
of nature. 

“The habit is as contagious as the cholera. Every 
mature smoker or chewer infects dozens of youths 
with a desire to follow his pernicious example. 
Thus the evil spreads. . 

“The nicotiana tobacum, the tobacco plant, 
should be destroyed. It should be razed from the 
face of the earth. It should be one of the heinous 
offenses to cultivate it or permit it to grow. It is 
wholly noxious, teetotally poisonous, utterly useless, 
altogether villainous, has not one redeeming trait or 
quality, and its use affords the only positive evidence 
we have of total depravity. 

“ Last year 27,000,600 pounds of tobacco and 
nearly 2,000,000,000 of cigars were smoked, snuffed, 
and chewed in this country—an increase of about 
8,000,000 pounds of tobacco and 50,000,000 cigars-as 
compared with the year previous.” 

When Edith had written to her friend all these 
and a great many more arguments against tobacco 
and reasons why it should not be used, she said, in 
conclusion: 

“ Now, my best friend, I hope you will be a friend 
to yourself and persevere in your efforts to free 
yourself forever from your worst enemy. I will re- 
main single during my life before I will link my life 
with any one who is so unfortunate as to have con- 
tracted this habit without power to overcome it. 
But I know you can conquer yourself; so I wait in 
hope. If one year from to-day you can tell me that 
not once in the whole twelve months have you 
smoked or taken a chew, I shall then believe a radi- 
cal cure has been effected, and will then consent to 
share your lot in life, for better or for worse. I saw 
a simple cure in a tiny tract not long since. It may 
be efficacious, and if not, can dono harm. We all 
know sweating will cure fever and ague and many 
other malarious diseases, and even, it is said, mad- 
dog bites; and why not the tobacco fever? But be 
sure, if you do sweat: yourself, to put a cloth wet 
with cold water on your head at the time. Here 
comes the cure: 


“< But if you really are so enslaved that you can’t 
break your chains, I will help you a little. Stop to- 


deformed in shape; are incapable of struggling|not be so very hard. You can get on pretty well 


And thus the vices of ‘the parent:ate | through the will, as I E 


known as systematic Zoology and Botany. 


Tobacco users are thus in constant danger. 


the first day, as every lic 


‘you can’t. exactly 
ör three brothers 


alcohol lamp under your chair,:put a blanket over 
your shoulders, and sweat until ‘your skin is fairly 
parboiled. Then you will be just as comfortable 
for one day as you could wish. There is no dryness 
of the mouth, no disturbance of the secretions, You 
are perfectly comfortable for one day... The next 
day you are in trouble again, but not so bad as the 
day before. Take another sweat; take even a third, 
or a fourth one. Sweating does not hurt people; 
sometimes it is ‘good for them. Take three or four 
thorough sweats, and then you will go off under easy 
sail, and will have no further trouble from your 
enemy.’ ag 
: : [To BE CONTINUED. | 


Science and the Arts. | 


The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 
CHAP. XIII. 


THE revolutionary influence which the Theory of Descent 
must exercise upon all sciences, will in all probability aflect 
no branch of science, excepting Anthropology, so much as 
the descriptive portion of natural history, that which is 
Most naturalists 
who have hitherto occupied themselves with arranging the 
different systems of animals and plants, have collected, 
named, and arranged the different species of these natural 
bodies with much the same interest as antiquarians and 
ethnographers collect the weapons and utensils of different 
nations. Many have not even risen above the degree of intel- 
ligence with which people usually collect, label, and arrange 
crests, stamps, and similar curiosities. In the same manner 
as some collectors find their pleasure in the similarity of 
forms, the beauty or rarity of the crests or stamps, and 
admire in them the inventive art of man, so many natural- 
ists take a delight in the manifoid forms of animals and 
plants, and marvel at the rich imagination of the Creator, at 
his unwearied creative activity, and at his curious fancy for 
forming, by the side of so many beautiful and useful organ- 
isms, also a number of ugly and useless ones. 

This childlike treatment of systematic Zoology and Botany 
is completely annihilated by the Theory of Descent. Inthe 
place of the superficial and playful interest with which moat 
naturalists have hitherto regarded organic structures, we 
now have the much higher interest of the intelligent under- 
standing which detects in the related forms of organisms 
their true blood relationships. The Natural System of ani- 
mais and plants, which was formerly valued either only 


mo 


‘as a registry of names, to facilitate the survey of the differ- 


ent forms, or as a table of contents for the short expression 
of their degrees of similarity, received from the Theory of 
Descent the incomparably higher value of a true pedigree of 
organisms. This pedigree is to disclose to us the genealog- 
ical connection of the smaller and larger groups. It has to 
show us in what way the different classes, orders, families, 
genera, and species of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
correspond with the different branches, twigs, and groups 
of twigs of the pedigree. Every wider and higher category 
or stage of the system (for example a class, or an order) 
comprises a number of larger and stronger branches of the ` 
pedigree ; every narrower and lower category (for example, 
a genus, or a species) only a smaller and thinner group of 
twigs. It is only when we thus view the natural system as 
a pedigree that we perceive its true value (Gen. Morph, ii, 
p. 397). l ' 

Since we hold fast this genealogical conception of the 
Organic System, to which alone undoubtedly the future of 
classificatory Zoology and Botany belongs, we should now 
turn our attention to one of the most essential, but also one 
of the most difficult tasks of the ‘‘ non-miraculous history of 
creation,” namely, to the actual construction of the Organic 
Pedigree, Let us see how far we are already able to point 
out all the different organic forms as the divergent descend- 
ants of asingle or of some few common original forms. 
But how can we construct the actual pedigree of the animal 
and vegetable group of forms from our knowledge of them, 
at present so scanty and fragmentary ? The answer to this 
question lies in what we have already remarked of the par- 
allelism of the three series of development-in the impor- 
tant causal relation whieh connects the paleontological 
development of all organic tribes with the embryological 
development of individuals, and with the systematic devel- 
opment of groups. : 

In order to accomplish our task we shall first have to 
direct our attention to palwontology, or thé science of petrifie- 
tions, For if the Theory of Descent is really true, if the 
petrified remains of formerly living animals and plants really 
proceed from the extinct primeval ancestors and progeni- 
tors of the present organisms, then, without anything else, 
the knowledge and comparison of petrifactions ought to dis- 
close to us the pedigree of organisms. However simple ‘and 
clear this may seem in theory, the task becomes extremely 
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‘hard and complicated ‘when it is actually taken in band, first as to the systematic classification of the neptunic groups 
Jts practical solution would be very difficult even if the of strata, and the larger and smaller periods corresponding to 
petrifactions were to any extent completely preserved, But them. As will be seen directly, we are able to divide the 
this is by no means the case. The obvious records of crea- . whole of the sedimentary rocks lying one above another into 
tion which lie buried in petrifactions are imperfect. beyond five main groups or periods, each period into several subor- 
_ all, measure... Hence: it.. is necessary critically to examine dinate groups of strata or systems, and each system-of strata 


these records, and to determine the value which petrifac- again into still smaller groups or formations; finally, each 


tions possess for the history of the deyelopment of organic - 
tribes. As I have previously discussed the general impor- | 
tance of petrifactions.as the records of creation, when we 
were considering Cuvier’s merits in the science of fossils, 
we may now at once examine the conditions and circum- . 
stances under which the remains of organic bodies became 
` petrified and preserved in a more or less recognizable form. 
As a rule we find petrifactions or fossils enclosed only in 
those stones which have been deposited in layers as mud by 
` water, and which are on that account celled neptunic, strat- 
ified, or sedimentary rocks. The deposition of guch strata , 
could of course only commence after the condensation of | 
watery vapor into liquid water had taken place in the course | 
of the earth’s history, After that period, which we con- 
sidered in our last chapter, not only did life begin on the 
earth, but also an uninterrupted and exceedingly important 
transformation of the rigid inorganic crust of the earth. 
The water began that extremely important mechanical action 
by which the surface of the earth is. perpetually, though 
slowly transformed. I may surely presume that it is gen- 
erally Known what an extremely important influence, in this 
respect, is even yet exercised by water at every moment. 
Ag it falls down as rain, trickling through the upper strata 
of the earth’s crust, and flowing down from ‘heights into 
hollows, it chemically dissolves diff:rent mineral parts of 
the ground, and mechanieally washes away the loose parti- 
cles. In flowing down from mountains water carries their 
debris into the plains, or deposits it as mud in stagnant 
lakes. Thus it continually works at lowering mountains 
and filling up valleys. In like manner the breakers of: the 
sea work uninterruptedly at the destruction of the coasts 
and at filling up the bottom of the sea with the debris they 
wash down. The action of water alone, if it were not 
counteracted by other circumstances, would in time. level 
the whole earth. There can be no doubt that the mountain 
masses—which are annually carried down as mud into the 
sea, and deposited on its floor —are so great that in the 
course of a longer or shorter period, say a few millions: of 
years, the surface of the earth would be completely leveled 
aud become enclosed by a continuous sheet of water. That 
this does not happen is owlng to the perpetual volcanic 
action of the fiery-fluid centre of the earth. The surging of 
the melted nucleus against the firm crust necessitates con- 
tinual alternations of elevation and depression on the differ- 
‘ent parts of the earth’s surface. These elevations and 
depressions forthe most part take place very slowly ; but, 
as they continue for thousands of years, by the combined 
effect of small, interrupted movements, they produce results 
no less grand than does the counteracting and leveling 
action of water. > 
Since the elevations and depressions of the different parts 
of the’ earth alternate with one another in the course of 
millions of-years, first this and then that part of the earth’s 
surface is above or below the level of the ses. J have 
already given examples of this in the preceding chapter. 
Hence, in all probability, there is no part of the outer crust 
of the earth which has not been repeatedly above and also 
below the level of the sea. This repeated change explains 
the variety and the different composition of the numerous 
neptunic strata of rocks, which in most places have been 
deposited one above another in considerable thickness, In 
the different periods of the earth’s history during which. 
these deposits took place there lived various and different 
_ populations of animals and plants. When their dead bodies 
. sank to the bottom of the waters, the forms of the bodies 
impressed themselves upon the soft mud, and imperishable 
parts, such as hard bones, teeth, shells, etc., became inclosed 
in it uninjured. These were preserved in the mud, which 
condensed them into neptunic rock, and as petrifactions 
they now serve to characterize the respective strata. Bya 
careful comparison of the different strata lying one above 
another, and the petrifactions preserved in .them, it has 
become possible to decide the relative age of the strata and 
groups of strata, and to establish,’ by direct observation, the 
principal eras of phylogeny, that is to say, the stages in his- 
tory of the development of animal and vegetable tribes. 
The different strata of neptunic rocks deposited one above 
another, which are composed in very various ways of lime- 
stone, clay, and sand, geologists have grouped together into 
an ideal System or Series, which corresponds with the whole 
course of the organic history of the earth, ‘or with that :por- 
tion of the earth's history during which organic life existed. 
Just as so-called ‘universal history’? falls into larger and 
smaller perioas, which are characierized by the conditions 
of development of the most important nations at the respect- 
ive epochs, and are separated from one another by great 
events, so we also divide the infinitely longer organic his- 
tory of the earth into a series of greater and less periods, 
Each of these periods is distinguished by a characteristic 
flora and fauna, and by the specially strong development of 
certain vegetable or animal groups, and each is separated 
from the preceding ‘and succeeding period by a striking 
change in the character of its animal and vegetable inbabit- 
ante, x > a . 
In relation to the following survey of the bistorical course 
. of development:which the large-animal and vegetable tribes 
‘have padsed thrdéugh, it will be desirable to say a few words 


Each of the five great rock-groups was deposited. during a 


-ascendency. 


formation ean again be divided into stages or sub-formations, 
and each of these again into still smaller layers. or beds. 


great division of the earth's history, during a long era or 
epoch; each system during a shorter period; each formation 
during a still shorter period. In thus reducing. the periods 
of the organic history of the earth, and the neptunic strata 
containing petrifactions deposited during those periods, into 
a connected system, we proceed exactly like the historian 
who divides the history of nations into the tnree main divis- 
ious of Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and Modern Times, and’ 
each of these sections again into subordinate periods and 
epochs. But the historian, by this sharp systematic divis- 
ion, and by fixing the boundary of the periods by particular 
dates, only seeks to facilitate his survey, and in no way 
means to deny the uninterrupted. connection of events and 
the development of nations. Exactly the same qualification 
applies to our systematic division, specification, or classifi- 
cation of the organic history of the earth. Here, too, a con- 
tinuous thread runs through the series of events unbroken. 
We must therefore distinctly protest against the idea that 
by sharply. hounding the larger and smaller groups of strata,’ 
and the periods corresponding with them, we in any way 
wish to adopt Cuvier’s doctrine of terrestrial revoiutiobs, 
and of repeated new. creations of organic populations. That 
this erroneous doctrine has long since been completely re- 
futed by Lyell I have already mentioned. i ; 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
-BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, —CONTINUED. 


. The asceticism which I haye mentioned was fre- 
quently followed by the opposite extreme, and the 
greatest licentiousness prevailed. Love feasts be- 
came scenes of drunkenness and debauchery, and as 
such were kept up for centuries, Commemoration 
of martyrs became scenes of scandalous dissipation. 
Thousands of the clergy while professing celibacy 
kept mistregses in their houses under all sorts of false 
but pious pretexts. Monks and ‘virgins lived 
together on terms of closest intimacy, hypocritically 
claiming that so great was their piety that they 
could innocently share the same bed. Women 
deserted their husbands to live with new lovers, 
Open prostitution was common. “The world,” says 
Hallam, “grew accustomed to dangerous alterna- 
tions of. extreme asceticism and gross vice, and some- 
times as in the case of Antioch, it was the most 
vicious and luxurious cities that produced the most 
namerous anchorites. . . . Public opinion was 
so low that many forms of vice attracted little con- 
demnation and punishment, while undoubted belief 
in the absolving efficacy of superstitious rights 
calmed the imagination and allayed the terrors of 
conscience ” (Middle Ages, p. 163). 


An Italian bishop of the tenth century said if he 
were to enforce the canons against unchaste people 
administering the rites of the Church, that duty 
would be reserved for boys alone ; and if he were to 
extend the canons against bastards, they too would 
be excluded. At one time the clergy almost uni- 
versally kept concubines and were systematically 
taxed therefor. One abbot was found to have seven- 
teen illegitimate children in one village. Another 
abbot kept seventy concubines. The Bishop of Liege 
had sixty-five illegitimate children. The nunneries 
were brothels; infanticide within their walls was 
common. Incest was so prevalent among the clergy 
that it was necessary again and again to enact that 
no priest should live with his mother or sister. Un- 
natural vice was common, especially among the clergy. 
Indeed, Mosheim, Hallam, Lecky, and other impar- 
tial writers declare that no adeqyate idea can be 
formed of the depravity of the times of which I 
speak. (See Lecky’s Morals, vol. ii, p. 348-355.) 

I have already remarked that one of the best fea- 
tures of the pagan civilization—religious. freedom— 
was destroyed as soon as Christianity gained an 
“From the very moment the Church 
obtained civil power under Constantine,” says Lecky, 
“the general principle of coercion was admitted and 
acted on both against the Jews, the heretics, and the 
pagans” (Hist. Rationalism, vol. ii, p. 22).. Con- 
stantine made it penal for any Christian to become 
a Jew. Any Jew who married a Christian incurred 
the penalty of death. Arian and Donatist parties 
were forbidden to assemble, their writings burnt, and 
many of themselves condemned to death, ‘‘See 
how these Christians love one another,’ was the just 
and striking exclamation of the heathen in the first 
century. ‘There are no wild beasts so ferocious as 
Christians who differ concerning their faith, was the 
equally striking and probably equally. just exclama- 
tion of the heathen of the fourth century’” (Hist. 
Rationalism, vol. ii, p. 39). 

Constantine did all he could to extirpate paganism 


by violence. He prohibited every form of pagan | 
worship, -Constantius made additional laws, forbid-! 


ding the pagans: to perform (in. public or in private 
the rites of their religion. Under Theodosius—who 
began his reign in 379—the pagans were deprived 
of all offices, their worship forbidden, and their 
temples destroyed. .The.appeals of the pagans were 
made in vain. .Heartrending indeed are the accounts 
of the persecutions of the pagans that lived.in the 
country districts remote from the centers of popula- 
tion where the-old religion had yet a ‘aero ghold. 
‘They pleaded that the temple was io them ‘the very 
eye of nature, the symbol and manifestation of an 
ever present Deity, the solace of all their troubles, 
the holiest of all their joys. If it was overthrown, 
their dearest association would be annihilated: The 
tie that linked them to the dead would ‘be severed, 
The poetry of life, the, consolation of labor, the 
source of faith would be destroyed.” But their 
pleas availed naught ; their temples were reduced to 
ruins and their worship absolutely prohibited. These 
persecutions were urged on by the Fathers of the 
Church. Eusebius eulogized Constantine for ‘his 
edicts against pagan worship. Augustine used all 
the power of his brilliant thind to fan the flame of 
persecution. He drew his argument in its favor 
from the Old and New Testaments alike, ‘Any one 
who celebrated the rites of the pagan religion in his 
time, he declared, incurred the penalty of death, and 
this sentence, he said, was unanimously applauded 
by the whole Christian Church (Gibbon, chap. xxv). 

When paganism was suppressed, the persecuting 
spirit of the Christian system exhibited itself in the 
attempt made to extirpate, by violence, every heresy 
that appeared. 

‘What innumerable multitudes have suffered and 
perished that the Christian religion might flourish. 
The transubstantiation controversy, which raged at 
intervals all over Christendom, cost the lives of 
between 300,000 and 400;000 human beings. The 
famous image controversy cost 50,000 lives, During 
the persecutions instigated in the ninth century 
against the Manicheans, there fell in Greece, it has 
been computed, 100,000 persons, The loss of life by 
the“ Crusades,” was not less, probably, than 5,000,- 
000. There were seven distinct expeditions. “The 
European, nations,” says Mosheim, “were deprived 
of the greatest part of their inhabitants by these ill- 
judged expeditions.” “Here the face of 
Europe was totally changed and all things were 
thrown into the utmost confusion ” (Ecc. Hist., vol. 
i, p. 257), Bernard, whose zeal contributed largely 
to arouse Europe to the second crusade, says that 
when the expedition started “scarcely one man was 
left for the consolation of seven widows.” 

For centuries the fairest regions of earth were 
reddened with human blood and strewn with human 
skulls, The extermination of the Albigenses ; the 
expatriation of the Moriscoes, the unfortunate rem- 
nant of the Moorish nation, from Spain ; the terrible 
persecution of the Jews during the middle ages, and 
their final expulsion from Spain and Portugal ; the 
famous schism which preceded the burning of Huss . 
and Jerome of Prague, and the wars of Hussites that 
followed (costing not fewer than 150,000 lives); the 
destruction of 12,000,000 unoffending aborigines by 
Cortez, Pizarro, and their priestly abettors; the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, costing. probably 40,- 
000 lives (a low estimate); the killing of 50,000 in 
the Netherlands, in the reign of Charles V, and thou- 
sands more under the reign of his heartless son ; the 
burning of 31,000, and the killing or torturing by 
other modes, of 290,000 more by the Inguisition, in 
Spain alone ; the burning, hanging. and otherwise 
destroying of hundreds of thousands, in obedience, 
as was supposed, tothe Bible command, “ Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live”; the persecutions in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland (not to speak of our own 
country), since the Reformation, are a comparatively 
few of the enormities that can be appealed ‘to in 
illustration of the intolerance which has followed the 
ascendancy of Christianity, wherever it hag gained a 
foot-hold and has prevailed, unchecked by opposin 
influences, -No wonder Baxter exclaimed: “ Blood, 
blood, blood stains every page.” 

We will consider now as briefly as possible, the 
attitude which Christianity in the early agés assumed 
toward learning, and give some of the facts in the 
history of letters, that the real influence of this 
system on intellectual pursuits may be fairly seen, 

No one will claim that “primitive Christianity ” 
had any sympathy with science, There were, it is 
true, a few of the Fathers, who, like Justin’ Martyr, 
in becoming Christians could not blind their eyes to 
the merit of the noble literature in which they had 
been educated ; but generally the Christians of the 
learly ages felt only contempt for the learning of the 
day. Many were for abolishing all philosophy and 
erudition from the limits of the Church, and hence, 
as: Mosheim says, “'The beginning of that unhappy 
contest between faith and reason, religion and philos- 
ophy, piety and genius, which increased in succeed- 
ing ages, and is prolonged even to our times with a 
violence which renders it extremely difficult to be 
brought to a conclusion” (Eco. Hist, vol. i, p. 59). 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


“We are often more agreeable through our faults than 
thtough our good qualities. —Rochefoucauld, 
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Some Notes on the Index. - 

1 BYT. C L à s 

The dreamy ndez has opened one peeper, and found out 
that a convention of some kind waa recently held at Wat- 
kins.. It made the discovery by reading in the N. Y. Worid, 
„i three weeks old, some ‘‘eynical remarks,” which it whips 

- out its: scissors. and hurries up-to copy. . It is wide awake 
for, ‘cynical remarks ” — The Index is. Wherever it 
can hear of a cynical remark it goes for it, so as to forward 
_ Liberalism and make things pleasant, It should have been 
`. at Watkins and heard Mr. Parton read that stirring and 
cautionary passage of Scripture, ‘‘ Beware of dogs.” 


A subscriber in Bristol, England, has just sent us this lit- 
tle message: “‘ You are right as to the Comstock business. 
How is it acute American people do not see with you? 
Best wishes 1” 

Well, it does seem -queer to a “ subscriber in Bristol,” but 
this is how it is: The American people are only ‘‘ acute,” 
while Zhe Index fellows are “cute,” The American peo- 
ple, several times more tlfan seventy thousand of them, can’t 
see With. those four or five paragons of high culture who 
run The Index, because in this ‘‘blarsted” country they 
haven't the eyes, you know. Thanks. 


The Episcopal House of Bishops have unanimously 
deposed Bishop McCoskry, of Michigan, on account of his 
scandalous misconduct and his flight from the country, 
Similar energy would win for other churches. a respect they 
do not always receive. ; 

But churches differ as much as other folks. Some do and 
some don’t. ‘ Similar energy ” sometimes ‘‘ wins” in fam- 
ilies. Some turn an erring daughter out of doors, and some 
a servant girl. It leaves the rest at home so pure, and wins 
the “respect ” of the applauding neighborhood, 


Mr. A. B. Bradford says, in The Index, he ‘‘ wishes to 
codperate with Mr. Abbot in his efforts to thwart the pro- 
ject of ‘the National Reformers.” TRUTH SEEKER readers 
and members of the Liberal League would like to have 
pointed out specifically what ‘‘ efforts” Mr. Abbot is making, 
or has made for a year past, to thwart the project of the 
National ‘Reformers. On the contrary, when all Liberals 
were of one mind, moving on with united force and in peace 
and harmony ‘‘to thwart the project of the National Reform- 
ers,” didn’t be call a sudden halt, throw discord and confu- 
- gion into the ranks as far-as it was in his power to do, and 
proclaim that he didn’t want to thwart any more? He 
evidently isn’t thwarting as much as he was. 


Mrs, Clara Neyman writes some timely and suggestive 
admonitions to the editor of The Index. She deprecates “the 
ungenerons attacks which have circulated through some of 
our Liberal papers upon the character and integrity of vet- 
eran reformers.” Yes, Clara, you are right; and you put 
it none too strong. Here is the editor of Tae TRUTH 
SEEKER; as a reformer no one is more ‘‘ veteran” than he, 
and no one more brave. A Liberal scout he is, always ex- 
ploring new realms of opinion, always pioneering a trail 
through the ‘‘spookey ” woods, always guiding the Liberal 
army over rocky defile, through mountain pass, or down 
dangerous steep. It is easier for the army to march where 
he has blazed the way. Twice within a year captured 
as a prisoner, while courageously pressing forward in his 
path of duty, one would suppose that the whole Liberal 
“host, to the last man, especially colledgue leaders, would 
rush to the rescue of so efficient a servant. To the credit of 
the army, it did come loyally and grandly to his support. 
But his peril revealed that, as to the leaders, 

“While our tyrants joined in hate, 

` We never joined in love.’ 
and ‘some of our Liberal papers” circulated attacks ‘‘upon 
the character and integrity” of this ‘‘ veteran reformer.” 
It is the mystery of mysteries how it ever could have been 
done, how any one calling himself a Liberal ever had the 
heart-to do it. But there the record stands ; and whether 
it is enveloped in the Unknowabie, or whether any-light or 
reason can ever be thrown upon it, only the future can dis- 
close. We can only stigmatize the treason, and await the 
revelation and history which another age may unfold, 


“Once a priest, always a priest.” The clerical virus 
once struck in, can never be struck out. It is as ineradi- 
cable as witch-grass or Canada thistle. Liberalism ‘‘cannot 
so innoculate the old stock but it will relish of it,” It isthe 
priestly, and consequently the timid, part of the Rev. D. H, 
Clark—friend of Abbot, another priest, and editorial con- 
tributor to The Index—which utters the following concern- 
ing the Watkins Convention : 

The only unpleasant occurrence in connection with this 
interesting gathering that we have to record was the arrest 
of D. M. Bennett, editor of Toa TRUTA BERKER, W, 8. 
Bell, and Miss Josephine Tilton, on the charge of vending 
obscene publications. 

While we sympathize deeply with these persons in the 
annoyance and sense of injury which they are thus made to 
experience (believing, as we are inclined to, in the purity of 
their motives), we frankly confess we question the wisdom 
of their course, and whether there is not equally good ser- 
wice that they may do their day and generation without 
exposure to auch disagreeable consequences, or entailing 
upon themselves and the cause they represent so foul impu- 
tation and suspicion. Believe us, dear friends, you are 
xecklessly expending your valuable energies, and needlessly 
soiling your good name. 

The dead point held up as a terror in this editorial fulmi- 
mation is “exposure to disagreeable consequences.” In 
- Abbot itis “danger,” in this man it is “exposure” if you 
do anything or say anything out of accord with the current 
creeds, We must down on our knees and humbly ask the 
pious part, whether they will expose us or endanger us be- 
fore we dare make & move, speak a.speech, or sell a book. 


New England gentlemen, I presume Puritan or Pilgrim-born 
gentlemen, ut all events cultured, literary gentlemen who 
make some pretension to be actuated by the spirit of liberty, 
stay away from the Watkins Convention, never show their 
faces on the grounds which they sneer at as the Liberal 
“ Mecca,” and then ‘‘deeply sympathize” with the friends of 
Mr. Heywood in the danger they incurred and the “exposure 
to consequences ” which they suffered in selling his books, 
just as Spiritualists sold their books, Shakers sold theirs, 
Truth SEEKER and Jnvestigator Liberals sold theirs, 
and, almost incredible to relate, ag an agent of the Index 
Association sold theirs, It was a general market. day and 
place for selling all kinds and stripes of Radical books. 
And you, gentlemen, made ‘“cool-headed” by reading 
‘cynical remarks” in the World three weeks ago, frigidly 
suggest that there is “equally good service that they may 
do,” ete., “without exposure to disagreeable consequences.” 

Rev, D. H. Ciark and Rev. F. E. Abbot, birds of a 
feather, arcades ambo, in the sacred profession united, and 
in a sort of a kind of a half-and-half Liberalisn not divided, 
we will see you cast out over the ramparts of the sensitive, 
trembling, thioly-settled heaven wherein you now dwell to 
“ die of a rose in aromatic pain” in the extremest circum- 
ambient hell which your tender organism would enable you 
forever and ever to endure, before we will accept existence 
on the terms to which your low order of courage would 
submit, and which you so sympathizingly recommend to us. 
You may keep your sympathy for your companions in 
alarm; we need none of it. 


The Freethinkers’ Association of New York. 


Friends of Freethought generally, and of New York State 
in particular, I cordially invite you allto join with me in 
perfecting this organization. The following are the names 
of our Executive Committee as appointed at the Watkins 
Convention : 

Cortlandt Palmer, of New York, Chairman ;, Charles A. 
Gurley, Pulaski; Sigmond Block, Cape Vincent; David 
Cosad Jr., Oaks Corners; T, L. Brown, M.D., Binghamton ; 
Clement Austin, Rochester ; Clara Neyman, New York. 

This is an excellent Executive Committee, and under the 
supervision of its able and enthusiastic chairman, Mr. 
Palmer, I am sure we can expect some good work. 

The Vice-Presidents who have been appointed in the 
various counties are the following : Albany, Thomas Dugan, 
Albany ; Allegany, Samuel Latta, Friendship ; Broome, T. 
B. Taylor, M.D., Binghamton ; Cattaraugus, A. L. Branard, 
Salamanca; Cayuga, Helen A. Mitchel, Aurora; Chautauqua 
E. Mitchell, Jamestown ; Chemung, J, V. Mapes, Elmira ; 
Chenango, John Shattuck, Norwich; Columbia, F. W. 
Evans, Mt. Lebanon ; Cortland, Wm. D. Hunt, Scott ; Erie, 
E. ©, Hotchkiss, Buffalo; Essex, Dr, Freeman Lyon, 
Bloomingdale ; Genesee, J. D. Richards, Alexander ; Her- 
kimer, W. J. Lewis, Ilion ; Jefferson, William Estus, Cape 
Vincent ; Kings, A. McAdams, Brooklyn ; Lewis, Thomas 
Bacon, Leyden ; Livingston, H. B. McNair, Dansville ; Mad. 
ison, Frederick 8. Hammond, Bennett’s Corners ; Monroe, 
Moses Hayes, Rochester ; New York, A. L. Rawson, New 
York City; Niagara, J. M. Harwood, Hess Road ; Oneida, 
S. Haag, New York Mills; Onondaga, John W. Truesdell, 
Syracuse ; Ontario, John Peck, Naples; Orleans, Henry 
Reynolds, Albion ; Oswego, W. J. Bradt, N. Hannibal ; 
Queens, Isaac Sherwood, Manhasset ; Rockland, Gen. Rob- 
ert Avery, Nyack ; St. Lawrence, J. P. Armstrong, Ogdens- 
burg ; Schuyler, G. C. Hebbard, Watkins ; Seneca, E. W. 
Mitchell, W. Junius; Tioga, O. H. Kinney, Waverly ; 
Tomkins, D. B, Morton, Groton. ` 

Vice-Presidents for the following named counties have not 
as yet been appointed, viz.: Clinton, Delaware, Dutchess, 
Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Montgomery, Orange, Otsego, 
Putnam, Rensselaer, Richmond, Saratoga, Schenectady, 
Schoharie, Suffolk, and Sullivan. 

Will some friend from each of said counties send me a 
good name for a Vice-President? These officers, under our 
articles of association, are very important ones. It is the 
duty of each to unite with himself two other persons, and 
the three form the Liberal County Committee. And I here 
earnestly request each Vice-President already appointed to 
immediately appoint his associates; and if there are any of 
the Vice-Presidents already appointed who cannot at once go 
to work, I wish they would resign and give place to persons 
who will, for we must do some good work in the State this 
year, and now is the time to commence. 

The Watkins Convention proved one thing, at least, and 
that is that weave many able speakers in the Liberal ranks; 
and they should all be kept in the lecture-field; and that 
cannot be done without organization, As I have before 
suggested, we must have one large meeting in every county 
of the State during the next year, and the speakers that 
attend should de paid, and not compelled, as many were at 
Watkins, to get nothing and pay their own expenses in the 
bargain. The business of getting up these meetings and 
raising funds to pay the speakers wili devolve upon these 
County Committees, 

But right here I desire to impress it upon Liberals every- 
where that they cannot succeed where Liberal papers are 
not taken, and thet therefore your constant work should be 
to increase the circulation of the Liberal papers. I think it 
would be a wise move for each County Committee to make 
out a full list of all the Freethinkers in their respective 
counties, and then employ a good canvasser to see each one 
and urge upon him or her the necessity of subscribing for 
some one of our Libera! journals. I have had some experi- 
ence in canvassing for Liberal papers, and I know that if 
Liberals would do their duty in this respect more Liberal 
papers would be taken in the State of New York alone than 
are now taken in all the States. . 

Then, friends, send in your names and become members 
of this Society. It will cost but the small sum of twenty- 
five cents, and Liberals from any place can do that... 


Mr. B. L. Robinson, an energetic, earnest Liberal from 
McLean, New York, has just.sent me seven names of new 
members from his town, and writes: “ I think if I were 
empowered I might add fifty to the membership of the 
association in a few weeks. I am in the immediate vicinity 
ofa goodly number of Liberals and Freethinkers. 1 have 
always occupied a respectable position among them, and 
have endured ‘plenty of kicks from the orthodox portion of 
our section. Ihave had to leave the principalship of an 
academy on account of my Infidelity, because the school 
board were orthodox and believed in the reading of the 
Bible and prayer in the school, and I would not either read 
or pray. The influence of the Church is at work against 
me at present, but I am used to their sneers and care- very 
little how much mud they fling. What I intended to say 
when I commenced this letter was, it makes me so d——d 
provoked when I think of the usage of Bennett, Bell, and 
Tilton at Watkins, that I do not know how to contain my- 
self. z 

“Ihave read ‘‘ Cupid's Yokes,” Annie Besant’s “Law of 
Population,” ete., and can’t see anything in them but what 
ie perfectly proper for any person to read. While I cannot 
indorse all of “Cupid’s Yokes,” I think it will do very 
much good.” . 

Mr. Robinson is evidently an intelligent working Liberal, 
and I hope Brother D. B. Morton, the Vice-President of 
Tompkins county, will find a place for him on his county 
committee. Such men should be placed where they can do ` 
the most goud. 

Dr. T. L. Brown, our worthy President, writes me that 
he feels that he can do very much more for our assoiration 
the coming year than he has ever done before, and I know 
he will help us all he can. 

And we can be assured that the western portion of the 
State will be well looked after by our most active Recording 
Secretary, E. M. Sellon, and our new Vice-President, E. C. 
Hotchkiss, Esq., of Buffalo. 

Friends everywhere, shall we now go to work and make 
astrong pull and along pull for Liberalism in this great 
Empire State ? 

I know you will not forget to assist my friend, Mr. 
Hebbard, of Watkins, and myself,'to pay up some unp d 
expenses of the Watkins Convention. A small sum fr m 
each Liberal will help us out.! H. L. GREEN, 

Cor, Sec’y. N. Y. F, A. 


The Omitted Resolutions. 


EDITOR TRUTA SEEKER: Un reading your brief but com- 
prehensive report of the Freethinkers’ Convention at Wat- 
kins, N. Y., in a late issue of your paper, I concluded want 
of space or time prevented you from making a fuller report 
—omitting, as you did, the following resolutions. They 
were adopted by the Convention at an early session, and 
entered into the subject matter of debate between the Pres- 
byterian minister and myself. On inquiry, however, I find 
the same omission in the report of The Investigator, and 
infer that the Committee on Resolutions, rather than the 
editors, are responsible for the omission. 

You will oblige me, therefore, and I think carry out the 
intention of the Convention, by giving them an exrly inser- 
tion in your paper. I send them as corrected by the Com- 
mittee. Co-operatively yours, J, H. W. Tooner, 

Elmira, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1878. 


PREAMBLE,— WHEREAS, names, nicknames, and pariy 
commonplaces are serviceable only in so far as they truly 
characterize the individualities of nature and specialize the 
forming, reforming, or deforming tendencies of men and 
measures in history; and, ; 

WHEREAS, the common use of the words Heretic, Infidel, 
Atheist, and others of like import only mislead the ignorant 
and offend the wise; therefore, 

Resolved. That their further use be discountenanced and 
discontinued by the Freethinkers and Liberalists of this and 
kindred conventions, and that we recommend to reformers 
everywhere the just wse of words in ail spoken and written 
relations of thought, that the righteous and rigorous phrase- 
ology of science may take the place of these theologic vul- 
garisms. : 

Resolved, That the logic of experience and the verifica- 
tions of science are our true guides and profitable teachers, 
and that we recommend the writings of Huxley, Lubbock, 
Darwin, Spencer, Wallace, Youmans, and kindred thinkers 
in Europe and America Only in so far as they explain facts 
and interpret nature—ignoring all first and final causes, 

Resolved, That the true position of the scientific thinker 
is agnostic as to theism, not atheistic; and that in dismissing 
the terms theism, monotheism, polytheism, deism, panthe- 
ism, and atheism from the terminology of the scientific and 
Positive schools, our position is logical, not personal; con- 
structive, not destructive; having in mind the future econ- 
omy of time and thought no less than the unity of philoso- 
phy. 


A Ringing Letter, 


The following excellent letter is from a Western patron 
to Miss Tilton: 
Priok LAKE, MINN., Sept. 10, 1878. 
My DEAR Sisrer: Pardon my familiarity in addressing 
you, but I feel like it. I have learned to love and honor the 
Heywood family above all others, my relatives not except- 
ed; and though I would not doff my hat to a god, I kneel to 
you in honor in my soul to-night, after reading Bennett's 
account of your imprisonment. It would be like irrigating 
the ocean to say, Be brave and true. To go to prison for 
love of principle, far from home and friends, when the door 
of freedom, stood wide open, for a time, at least, requires a 
kind of bravery almost unknown in this age of bigotry and 
intolerance, o! you need no exhortations to stend firm; 
but proffers of love, respect, and honor may not come amiss. 
Many hearts are throbbing in sympathy with you to-night, 
but none more fervently than those in our little home. If 
our thoughts and feelings could become tangible, your cell 
would be a palace. Iiaclose a few postage-stamps and fifty 
cents in currency, a8 the only way to materialize my feel- 
ings. If this reaches you safely, will write again ere long. 
rave, glorious Josie, good-night. 
Ever your friends, Myra E., MARKLAND, j 
i W. QG. MABELAND, 


She ruth Seeker, September A, 1878. ~ 
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Figures and Facts about Banking; or, Why | 
Business Does Not Revive, _ : 
l BY B. M. LAWRENCE, M. D. ; 
The rate of interest on money determines, to a great 
degree, the amount of the profits of labor which go to sup- 
port the laborer, and what proportion falls into the hands of | 
the capitalist, Without any interest, only those who work | 
would obtain reward. Capital would get nothing whatever; 
but with high rates of interest it gets the larger share. 
The national banks are an injury to business enterprises, ` 
because they demand a double interest on money, and in, 


doing so they havea direct tendency to call capital away | ` 


from ordinary investments in trade and business to engage 
in banking, and thus labor is left: unemployed. To more 
clearly understand this, it is only necessary to examine 
closely the practical and tbe possible working of the so- 
called ‘‘ national ” bank system. 

The fact that the notesof these banks are good in all 
parts of the country, and that the note-bolder is secure in 
case the bank should fail, has rendered the system compara- 
tively popular with the masses, and it must be admitted | 
that the old “wild cat” State bank furnished a currency ; 
far less desirable than that which is provided by the pres-| 
sent banking law. But the following facts and figures will 
show that a still greater change is required before we can ! 
insure financial confidence or expect permanent business 
prosperity. The bank notes are secured by interest-bearing 
bonds, most or many of which were originally purchased at 
less than fifty cents on a dollar. Suppose, then, during the 
last year of the late war, £ capitalist to have $50,000 in coin. 
With this he could have bought $110,000 in government 
bonds, With this he could have taken $100,000 stock in a 
bank, without using the remaining $10,000. Depositing his 
$100,000 bond, on which he still continues to draw coin in- 
terest twice a year, the law now gives him in bank eurrency 
ninety per cent on his deposit. He therefore receives 
$90,000 in bank notes, adding to this sum the $10,000 bond, 
he could have procured another $100,000 bond, deposited 
it in another bank, and got another $90,000 in currency, for 
which he would pay not one penny, while he continues to 
draw his soin interest twice a year on: the $200,000 depos- 
ited, All this could have transpired in less than a half 
hour's time, and aman having $50,000 in gold could have 
made himself worth $290,000 without once leaving the 
national treasury building. 

Nor does the chances for speculation end here, for the 
banker has only to buy more bonds and take more stock in 
other banks, until he could soon have more than a million 
dollars in bonds drawing him more than $50,000 interest 
per annum, besides giving him a bank credit worth more to 
him than the original investment. ; 

To illustrate this still more clearly, suppose he now takes 
stock, as above described, in twenty-five more of these 
“ national” banks, buying another bond each time with the 
notes issued on the previous deposit, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: : 


No. Lesseee. ee eeeee $90,000 No. 14..seeseeeeee $21,000 
s coe ne eeeeees 81,000 “ Iesssssseesee 19,000 
 Burossseseeseee,, 78,000 * 17,000 
tt Aa cevevecesseecse 65,000 “ 15,000 
AE eis. wre oi seeee 58,000 “ 14,000 
en eee 52,000 “ 18,000 
gi 46,000 “ 11,000 
« 41,000 “ 10,000 
fs 37,000 “ 9,000 
. 88,000 “' 8,000 
“ . 80,000 “ 7,000 


». 27.000 


(E š ee 6,000 
ABS hs ose ee TN . 24,000 <a 
7 807,000 

Add the......ccseceesees ec seeee ene eeeaeeeees 280,000 
1,097,000 

Deduct the first...0.+++ erases I E E S 50,000 


: 1,047,000 

From these figures we see that more than a million of 
dollars could have been made in only a few days’ time with 
a capital of no more than $50,000. Business is now pros- 
trated because such speculations as these have been 
encouraged and made possible by unjust legislation. Men 
who have money to invest see a sure profit, with no risks, in 
buying bonds and in banking, They favor contraction, be- 
cause the. less.money there is, the more purchasing power 
it is found to possess, for all the property of the country is 
measured by all the money, . Contiact the present currency 
one-half, and each dollar will buy double the amount of. 
property that it will at present; expand, and it will have 
less purchasing power, They favor contraction because 
they have money, which brings them no interest, which 
they wish to exchange for interest-bearing bonds; and 
further, because, by destroying the greenbacks, there will 
be a demand created for mere national bank currency, on 
which they will get a doùble interest, 

The bank notes are called “honest money,” yet they are 
not, and never have been, legal tender. They have no 
‘other security than the credit of the government ; but can 
the credit of the country be less safe when it issues legal 
tender notes on which it pays no interest, than while it 
pays a hundred millions of dollars every year in the form 
of interest on bonds ? 

A shipbuilder, near Boston, worked hard for years, early 
and late; he was never idle, Having saved a few thousand 
dollars in gold, near the close of the war he bought bonds, 
Twice a year the gold interest came to hand from the 
coupons, and henever built another vessel—never employed 
another laborer. He lived at his leisure. Had he started a 
bank with his bonds, he might have visited Paris and Pales- 
tine, and spent his summers in Saratoga at the Grand 
Union. The wealthiest farmer in a western town sold all) 
he had, except the homestead, and gave it to the Govern- 
ment for bonds. Now he pays no taxes, lives in luxury, 


while hig poor, hard-working neighbors have to pay for the 
education of his children, Ss i 

In order to restore the country to prosperity, prevent the 
increase of crime and pauperism, and permanently revive 


‘business, the National Bank Act. must ‘be repealed ; the 


Government bonds must be paid in silver or greenbacks, 
which must be made a legal tender for ali debts, public as 
well as private ; and enough paper money must be issued to 
meet the demands of the country, subject to no more infla- 
tion or contraction ; then capital will not fail to furnish 
plenty of work for the unemployed. 


Radical Liberal Lectures, 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
For the fall and winter of 1878-9. | 
. The Theory of Evolution. 
Darwinism Defined and Defended. 
The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. ` 
The Genesis and Nature of Religion, 
. Modern Scientific Materialism. 
. Natural Selection versus Design in Nature. 
An Hour with German Thinkers, 
8. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the Light of Modern 
Psychology. = 
9. The Prog and 


NP oun OPH 


Cons of a Future State. 

10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity ? f = 

1i. The Demands. of Liberalism Pertaining to State Sec- 
ularization. i 

12 Monogamie Marriage versus the Vagaries of ‘‘ Free 
Love.” a ai f 

18. Woman: Her. Past. and Present, her Rights and 
Wrongs, , 

14, Religious Revivais : their Causes and Consequences. 

15, The Struggles and Triumphs of Freethought in Eu- 
rope aud Anierica.. j 

16. Issues of the Age. 
. Buddha and Buddhism. , 
. Ancient Egypt, its Laws, Customs, and Religions. 
. The French Revolution, its Causes and Consequences, 
. Crimes and Cruelties of Superstition. ; 
. Cook and other ‘Scientific’ annihilators of Material- 
ism Reviewed. f 

22. Paine : The Pioneer of Freethought in America, 

28. A Liberal’s Answer to the Question: I£ Not Chris- 
tianity, What ? 

24. Christianity: To What Extent has it Helped or Hin- 
dered Civilization. 
oe Jesus: All that is Known and What is Guessed About 

im. 

26. A True Man Better than a ‘True Christian. 

27. Judaism and Christianity Outgrowths of Pre existent 
Heathenism. 

28. Science versus the Bible. l 

29. The Origin and History of the Bible. (From one to 
six lectures.) 

80. The Four Gospels Unhistorical and Unreliable. 

31. Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible examined. 

82. Popular Assumptions regarding the Bible and Chris- 
tianity. 

33. Bible Prophecies Falsified by the Facts of History. 

34. Popular Objections to Liberalism Considered. 

For terms, etc., Addreas B. F; UNDERWOOD. 
Thorndike, Maos. : 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 


2. THE SUPPOSED INTRA-MERCURIAL PLANETS. 


At the present time the greatest interest which 
attaches to transits of Mercury arises from the con- 
clusion which Leverrier has drawn from a profound 
comparison of transits observed before 1848 with the 
motion of Mercury as determined from the theory 
of gravitation. This comparison indicates, accord- 
ing to Leverrier, that the perihelion of Mercury 
moves more rapidly by forty seconds a century 
than it ought to from the gravitation of all the 
known planets of the system. He accounted for 
this motion by supposing a group of small planets 
between Mercury and the sun, and the question 


whether such planets exist, therefore, becomes im- 


portant. 

Apparent support to Leverrier’s theory is given by 
the fact that various observers have within the past 
century recorded the passage over the disk of the 
sun of dark bodies which had the appearance of 
planets, and which went over too rapidly or disap- 
peared too suddenly to be spots. But when we 
examine these observations, we find that they are not 
entitled to the slightest confidence. There isa large 
class of recorded astronomical phenomena which are 
seen only by unskillful observers, with imperfect 
instruments, or under unfavorable circumstances, 
The fact that they are not seen by practiced observ- 
ers with good instruments is sufficient proof that 
there is something wrong about them. Now, the 
observations of intra-Mercurial planets belong to this 
class. Wolf has collected nineteen observations of 
unusual appearances on the sun, extending from 1761 
to 1865, but, with two or three exceptions, the 
observers are almost unknown as astronomers. In 
at least one of these cases the observer did not pro- 
fess to have seen anything like a planet, but only a 
cloud-like appearance. On the other hand, for fifty 
years past the sun has been constantly and assidu- 
ously observed by such men as Schwabe, Carring- 
ton, Secchi, and Spoerer, none of whom have ever 
recorded anything of the sort. That planets in such 
numbers should pass over the solar disk, and be seen 
by amateur observers, and yet escape all these skilled 
astronomers, is beyond all moral probability. 

In estimating this probability we must remember 


that a real planet appearing on the’sun would be far 
more likely to be recognized by a practiced than by 
an unpracticed observer, much as’a new spédies of 
plant or animal is more likely to be recognized by a 
naturalist than by one who is not such. One not 
accustomed to the close study of the solar spots 
might have some difficulty in distinguishing an 
unusually round spot from a planet. He is also 
liable to be deceived in various ways. For instance, 
the sun, by his apparent diurnal motion, presents 
different parts of. the: edge of his disk to the horizon 
in the course of a day; he seems, in fact, in the 
northern hemisphere to turn round in the same direc- 
tion with the hands of a watch. Hence, if a spot-is, _ 
seen near the edge of his disk it will seem to be in 
motion, though really at rest. On the other hand, 
should an experienced observer see a planet project- 
ed on the sun’s face, he could hardly fail to.recog- 
nize it in a moment; and should any possible doubt . 
exist, it would be removed by a very brief scrutiny. 

The strongest argument against these appearances 
being planets is, that the transit of a planet in such 
a position could not be a rare phenomenon, but 
would necessarily repeat itself at certain intervals, 
depending on its distance from the sun and the incli- 
nation of its orbit. For instance, supposing an incli- 
naticn of 100, which is greater than that of any of 
the principal planets, and a distance from the sun 
one-half that of Mercury, the planet would pass over 
the face of the sun, on the average, about once a 
year, and its successive transits would occur either 
very near the same day of the year, or on a certain | 
day of the opposite season. The supposed transits . 
to which we have referred occur at all seasons, and 
if we suppose them real, we must suppose, as a logi- 
cal consequence, that the transits of these several 
planets are repeated many times a year, and yet con- 
stantly elude the scrutiny of all good observers, 
though occasionally seen by unskilled ones. This 
is a sufficient reductio ad absurdum of the theory of 
their reality. = 

It is very certain, then, that if the motion of the 
perihelion of Mercury is due to a group of planets, 
they are each so small as to be invisible in transits 
across the sun. They must also be so small as to be * 
invisible during total eclipses of the sun, because 
they have always failed to show themselves then. : 
But to produce the observed effect on Mercury, their 
total mass must be three or four times that of Mer- 
cury. Being go small individually, and so large in 
the aggregate, their. number must be counted by 
thousands ; and if seen at all, they will be seen only 
as a cloud-like mass. Now, in the zodiacal light we 
have such a mass, and the question arises whether 
the matter which reflects this light can be that which | 
affects the motions of Mercury, Although the 
affirmative of this question involves nothing intrin- 
sically improbable, it cannot be accepted without 
further investigation. The delicate point involved - 
is, that unless we suppose the hypothetical group of 
planetoids to move nearly in the plane of the orbit 
of Mercury, they must change the node of. that 
planet as well as its perihelion, Now, the obserya- 
tions discussed by Leverrier do not show any motion 
of the node above that due to the action of the. 
known planets. We thus reach the enforced con- 
clusion that if the motion of the perihelion is due to., 
the cause assigned by Leverrier, the planetoids which 
cause it must, in the mean, move in nearly the same. 
plane with Mercury. But it has not yet. been shown 
that the axis of the zodiacal light deviates from the 
ecliptic by so great an angle as the orbit of Mercury, 
namely 7ọ. A great deal of research—more, in fact, 
than is likely to be applied to the subject during the, 
present: generation—will be required before the ques- 
tion can be settled. 


3, THE PLANET VENUS, 


The planet Venus moves around the sun about 
half-way between the orbits of Mercury and tke, 
earth, its mean distance from the sun being 67 mil- 
lions of miles. Its orbit is more nearly cirenlar'than 
that of any of the other principal planets. ` It is very 
nearly the size of the earth, its diameter being little, 
if any, more than four per cent less than that of our 
globe. Next to the sun and moon, it is the ‘most 

Tilliant object in the heavens, sometimes casting a 
very distinct shadow. It never recedes more than 
about 450 from the sun, and is, therefore, seen by 
uight only in the western sky in the evening, or the 
eastern sky in the morning, according as it 1s east or 
west of the sun. There is, therefore, seldom any 
difficulty in recognizing it. When at its greatest 
brilliancy, it car be clearly seen by the naked eye in 
the daytime, provided that one knows exactly where 
to look for it. It was known to the ancients by the 
names of Hesperus and Phosphorus, or the evening 
and the morning star, the former name being given 
when the planet, being east of the sun, was seen in 
the evening after sunset, and the latter when, being 
to the west of the sun, it was seen in the east before 
sunrise, It is said that before the birth of exact 
astronomy Hesperus and Phosphorus were supposed 
to be two different bodies, and that it was not unti’ 
their motions were studied, and the one was seen t 
emerge from the sun’s rays soon after the other v® 
lost in them, that their identity was established. 

[G0 BE CONTINUED. ] i 
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Voltaire in Exile. 
HIS LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCE AND IN FOREIGN 
LANDS. 


BY M. GASTINEAU. 
(Translated for THE TRUTH SEEKER.) 
I.——CONTINUED. 


It is impossible for two poets to remain long to- 
gether without speaking of their works and confiding 
their labors to each other. Voltaire read to Rous- 
seau his “ Ode to Julia.” Hardly had he listened to 
the first strophe, ere Jean Baptiste chose to become 
indignant with the “impious ideas” scattered in the 
piece, and threatened to leave the carriage in order 
to hear no more. a 

Voltaire derided the bigoted sentiments of which 
Rousseau made such a show before him, and ex- 
claimed: ` ' 

“Let us go to the play—but I regret that the 
author of the Moisade did not inform the public 
that he had turned bigot,” . 

It seems that during an interlude of the comedy, 
Rousseau read to Voltaire his “Ode to Posterity,” 
yet unpublished, and consulted him concerning its 
value. 

“Do you know, my -master,” ironically replied 
Voltaire, when he had ended, “that I do not be- 
lieve that ode will ever reach its. destination ?” 

Rowussean said not a word, and remained: under 
the blow of that cutting epigram. He was wound- 
ed at the very core. The two poets parted in anger 
—sworn evemies. Genus irritabile vatum! 

Tn the voluminous correspondence of Voltaire are 
found letters from Belgium dated in 1722, 1734, 
1787, 1739, 1740, 1741, 1742, and 1744. 

The correspondence of Voltaire (Edit. Beuchot) 
mentions only one letter addressed to Thierot, -and 
dated September 11, 1722, in which he says: to his 
friend that he will be again in Paris from Brussels 
within fifteen days, and that he will go to see Sully 
to have “ the rascal snapped.” 

The rascal in question was the French officer, 
Beauregard. 

‘Voltaire remained two weeks in Brussels, where, 
he writes, he was every day en féte, of which they did 
him the honors in an exquisite manner. After this 
he visited several cities of Belgium with Madame de 
Rupelmonde. In Holland he met some publishers, 
and busied himself with the publication of the first 
cantos of his Henriade. He had been unable to find 
a publisher in France. l 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Hol- 
land was one of the principal retreats of Free- 
thought. There itis that Locke and Shaftesbury, 
victims of the Jacobites and of the Catholic govern- 
ment of James II., came. Shaftesbury died there. 
It was at Amsterdam that Basnage, Bayle, Leclerc, 
PAbbé Prevost, Rousseau, and many others, also 
sought a refuge; From the printing-presses of that 
free city of the United Provinces issued pamphlets, 
papers, and philosophical works, which afterwards 
spread over all Europe, making the Revolution in 
minds before its translation into facts. | 

His voyage @agrément in company with his 
amiable marchioness being terminated, Voltaire 
turned toward Paris. He threw himself with 
feverish ardor into the noble studies, not without 
shooting his epigrams right and left and paying his 
court to the beautiful Duchesse de Villars, whom he 


poor and ver 
selle Suzanne L 


Shee failed. Suzanne fell into poverty—and into 
the arms of the rich and original Marquess of 
\ Gouvernet, who met her in an obscure London 
\tavern and wedded her. Voltaire has made that in- 
\ident the subject of his Heossaise. 

‘Near the end of his life Voltaire had the whim of 

ing to visit, in her hotel at Paris, the Marchioness 
Fouvernet. But she did not receive him. He was 


5tOned at the door by a large and solemn lackey. 


Voltire sent her the charming and satirieal poem of 


Ithe Vous and the Tu, contrasting the measured 


coldness of the marchioness with the abandon and 
carelessness of the ex-comédienne of the ruby lips 
ever rich with kisses: 
“Ah, Phyllis! where is now the time 
When in a cab we rode about; 
No foetmen, no adornments thine, 
Beyond thine own, all charms without; 
With a-bad supper, blithe and free, 
Which thou for me ambrosian made; 
Thou gavest thyself all to me, 
A happy dupe, sh, fickle maid! 
With ali my life enwrapped in thee? 


“ For treasures all, as well as rank, l 

The Fates alone thou hadst to thank, 

For beauty common to thy age, 

A tender heart, not very sage, 

A marble breast and beauteous eyes. 

With all these charms, a precious prize; 
Alas! who roguish would not be ? 

Thou wert—ab, graceful, wicked nymph! 
Yet (may Cupid forgive it me,) 

I loved thee but the more, thou imp.” 

For her only answer, the marchioness sent the 
poet’s portrait painted in his youth. : 

“ Oh, my friends !” exclaimed Voltaire, reporting 
his visit; “ I have just passed from one shore of the 
Cocytus to the other.” 

Voltaire’s relations with Adrienne Lecouvereur 
lasted -a little longer than the ones he had carried on 
with the fickle Suzanne Livry. It was in the pres- 
ence of that famous comedian, at her house or in her 
box at the opera, that he had an altercation with a 
pretentious sot called the chevalier de Rohan-Chabot. 
Having acted impertinently toward the poet, he was 
nailed to the wall by one of those cutting replies 
which were habitual with Voltaire. 

“Who might be that young man who speaks in 
such a high key?” the chevalier is reported to have 
asked. 

“He is,” replied Voltaire, “a man who is estab- 
lishing his name while you are finishing yours.” 

Two days after, Voltaire, dining with the Duke of 
Sully, was called outside, drawn into an ambush, and 
bastinadoed by the lackeys of the Chevalier de Ro- 
han, who was present at the execution of his orders, 
and ended by saying to his rabble: 

“Tt is enough!” 

Voltaire, mad with rage, vainly demanded repara- 
tion for that shameful outrage from the miserable 
knight, from God and devil. “Justice has been 
done!” was the reply everywhere, y 

Knowing that Voltaire was practicing fencing and 
wished to force him to accept.a duel, the Chevalier 


‘de Rohan induced the minister to have his mor- 


tal enemy shut up in the Bastille. That second 
incarceration lasted a year. Voltaire came out of 
prison in August, 1726, to be embarked at Calais, by 
order of the lieutenant of police, and to sail for 
England. 

It was during that year, 1726, that he is supposed 
to have renounced the name of Arouet and to have 
taken,.from some estate, the one he has rendered 
illustrious. 

' [TO BE CONTINUED.] 


She Radical Pulpit. | 


If you Také Away my Religion, What will you 
Give me in its Stead Concluded. 
DELIVERED: BEFORE THE NEWARK LIBERAL LEAGUE; 
JUNE 2, 1878, BY H. B. MARTIN, M.D. 
_Another ratH@r queer fact in connection with this 
snake delusion is the assumption of the snake being 


endowed. with the capacity of speech. How is it 
that the descendants of this snake did not retain the 


power of speech among their family? Or why did. 


not God impute its dumbness to its curse? If this 
snake was, as is claimed, able to speak with such 
fluency and convincing power, would it not appear 
far more of a judgment or curse to show it as de- 

rived of that capacity than by claiming it td be 

oomed to subsist: by eating dust? It seems to me 
that the whole thing is a piece of folly too ridieulous 
to be cherished. for a moment by any rational being. 

To take away one’s religion, then, consists in 
spoiling this splendid snake story; for this lies at 
the bottom and is the foundation on which the whole 
superstructure of religion rests. If we destroy this 
foundation the whole fabric must fall. 

I have shown that in the representation given of 
this cursing business, the serpent, the woman, and 
the man had each a curse applied to their particular 
case, and that the curse for the serpent could not, 
under any condition, possibly have been applied to 
the man or the woman; neither could the curse of 
the woman have been possibly applied to the man, 
and vice versa. Therefore, the woman has never 
been, and is not now, under any penalty of death for 
the transgression, but is, so far as that is concerned, 
just the same as when created, and it follows, of 
course, that she never has been, nor is she now, in 
need of any change, except from the thralldom of 
the rule of man. 

I have alse shown, by some twenty different 
Christian historians and writers on the Bible, whose 


authority cannot be impeached, that, in all probabil- 
ity, it was all taken from paganism, and had been 
altered from time to time, until no person living 
could tell, at the present time, what parts of it were 
truly authentic, and which false. 

To take away one’s religion, then, is to relieve his 
mind from all these uncertainties and delusions ; 
from the lessons of deceit and lying which I have 
shown to exist in both the Old and New Testaments, 
and to be free from priestoraft aud delusion. 

And now, what has Liberalism to offer in its 
place? We are, therefore, led to inquire, What is 
Liberalism? In answer to this question, I reply, 
Liberalism is Christianity with its objectionable fea- 
tures cast aside. All that is true and good in the 
Christian system Liberalism would retain. All the 
correct teachings of the Bible—-which, however, do 
not depend upon that or any other book; which were 
known and practiced before the Bible existed; which 
are the offspring of neither Christianity nor an 
other system of religion—Liberalism encourages an 
endeavors to strengthen. As for the errors of the 
Christian system, we are content to cast them aside 
and accept the truths of which these errors are a 
denial. We would not substitute one superstition 
for another. If we have been fortunate enough to 
escape from one disease, we do not ask the physician 
to give us another in its place. We want health in 
the place of disease, truth in the place of error. For 
the Bible as a standard of truth we offer the enlight- 
ened reason of man, Although not infallible, it is 
the highest and best standard man possesses—one to 
which all Bibles have to be subjected before we can 
judge of their value or decide on their claims, Lib- 
eralism aims at intellectual and moral culture, which 
involves a knowledge of ourselves and our relations, 
and a disposition to live pure and noble lives. Jor 
knowledge we depend, not upon an objective revela- 
tion, but upon observation, reason, and reflection, 
which preceded and will outlast the authority of all 
books. The untrammeled exercise of reason and a 
fearless expression of our candid opinions on all sub- 
jects we regard as a duty, as well as aright. Be- 
liefs, since they do not depend upon volitions, are 
with us neither moral nor immoral; for good men 
may have erroneous, bad men often have correct, 
beliefs; but in so far as beliefs influence conduct and 
modify character, we regard right beliefs as impor- 
tant, 

Morality is by Liberalism considered as the science 
of human relations, having for its foundation the 
broadest utility. The distinction between right and 
wrong mankind has learned by experience. That 
which is for the benefit of mankind is right. 

By Liberalism doubt is not regarded as a crime, 
or with disfavor, but rather as the beginning of wis- 
dom, the forerunner of investigation and advance- 
ment. Faith, with Liberalism, is confidence in the 
truth and right, founded upon evidence only. It 
has faith in the universal operations of nature, in the 
alternations of day and night, in seedtime and har- 
vest; this because such trust is warranted by experi- 
ence. In like manner, new authority is to be respect- 
ed, as not the mere utterance or view of some one to 
us unknown, but the testimony of investigators, dis- 
coverers, ete; “Thus, Lyell isan’ authority in geolo- 
gy, Gray in botany, and Youmans in chemistry— 
men whose years of study of those sciences entitle 
their statements to consideration and confidence. 

In regard to the atonement, we hold that no man 
should suffer for the crimes of another, as Jesus is 
represented as suffering for the sin of man, While 
the world is advanced by sacrifice and suffering, and 
individuals by self-denial and sacrifices, this is quite 
different from imputed guilt and substitutionary 
righteousness. Liberalism does not recognize the. 
justice of a being suffering for the sins of humanity. 

et we may all be benefited by his suffering’, when 
he has sacrificed his life for a noble principle. Jesus 
we regard as a brother and benefactor, like Voltaire 
or Theodore Parker. Liberalism does not regard 
the atonement as Christian theologians teach it. 
They make it a doctrine of barbarism—construct a 
scapegoat for a sinner; like a bankrupt scheme to 
rid humanity of paying its-honest debts. The theo- 
logians urge taking hold of this bankrupt scheme, 
and thus increase moral turpitude by teaching that, 
whatever his life, the sinner may be converted at his 
last moment, as the thief on the cross; or, in the 
words of the hymn, “ While the lamp holds out to 
burn, the vilest sinner may return.” We would not 
delay so late right doing; this life is worthy all our 
efforts and enthusiasm. Every one exerts an influ- 
ence as lasting as the race. We are what ages of 
ancestral experience have made us. The future will 
depend largely upon us. We cannot live isolated 
lives. Philosophically considered, the ultimate cause 
of all phenomena we regard as inscrutable, Why a 
stone will fall to the earth, why oxygen and hydro- 
gen united will produce water, we do not know. If 
we say God, the word is like the letter æ in an inter- 
minate algebraic problem. We decline to bestow 
upon the absolute human qualities. To qualify is to 
limit. The unconditioned alone ig the absolute. 
We recognize inscrutable power, but not a personal, 
anthropomorphic God, located somewhere in space, 
seated on his throne, and surrounded by ministering 
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angels. ` The theologian’s ideas of God confound 
each other; they assign to him attributes which can- 
not be those of the infinite. Man puts God in his 
own image; the best mau, whose conception is less 
faulty, makes the best God. The pagans paint their 
gods black, their devils white. Christians do pre- 
cisely the reverse—make their God white. Men 
change their conception of the personality of God 
until they describe him as the supreme intelligence. 
Reason is an element of intelligence, yet God can- 
not reason, for thereby is implied reaching a conclu- 
sion; but the infinite knew already. In like manner, 
God cannot have imagination, hope, benevolence, 
for these all belong to the finite. l 

For the creation we substitute evolution; and for 
miracles, natural laws. We see no supernatural 
intervention now; no evidences of any in the past. 
We do not believe in total depravity; but we hold 
to the scientific fact that we are born with good and 
bad tendencies, As the race of man advances, the 
bad tendencies transmitted from the past grow 
weaker, and the good tendencies increase 1n strength 
and power. We do not believe that man has fallen 
from a high estate—is the degenerate son of an illus- 
trious ancestry; on the contrary, we believe that 
man has risen and is rising from a lower to a higher 
condition. For worship of an unseen being Liberal- 
ism would substitute efforts to make ourselves and 
race truer, nobler, and better. We need all our 
efforts. For prayer we substitute self-reliance and 
confidence in the uniformity of nature’s operations. 
The churches we would have converted into temples 
of science and learning. For theology—“ the art of 
learning,” as Lord Brougham says, “what nobody 
knows anything about”—we would substitute an- 
thropology—the science of man. The clergy we 
would have become teachers of knowledge, not the 
representatives of an incomprehensible faith. In- 
stead of laying stress on preparing to die, we say, 
Learn to live. The best possible preparation for 
death is a faithful performance of the duties of life. 
For the foolish notion of a hell we would substitute 
a knowledge of the penalties of nature, which pun- 
ishes in exact proportion to the enormity of the 
offense, and without the circumlocution of a court 
trial. . 

Liberalism does not believe in baptism as a rite; 
but holds to bathing as a practice. We have no 
faith in the spiritual efficacy of water, but, hydro- 
pathically considered, we acknowledge its excellence. 
For the fables of the Bible we give the wondrous 
works of science. We would read the Bible as we 
would read any other history, and, judging it by the 
common laws of historical criticism, accept the nat- 
ural and reasonable, and reject the miraculous and 
irrational. We do not profess to love God, for we 
can know nothing of him scientifically or rationally; 
but we love our families and friends, and our race. 
Instead of holding up to men a local heaven, we 
teach that we should strive to make the world a 
heaven. We have all that we can attend to here— 
“one world at a time.” If we do our duty here, we 
will not have much time to dream about a heaven 
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the 5,500,000 of Belgium, 11.22 pounds, and for each of the 
2,500,000 of Switzerland, 18.86 pounds. Other statistics set 
forth that 600,000,000 people employ Chinese paper, 366,- 
000,000 European paper, and 180,000,000 Arabian paper. 
Leaves, bark, and wood are still written upon by 24,000,000 
of the human family, and 280,000,000 do not write upon 
anything. In this paper exhibition at Berlin, as well as in 
other similar industrial collections in Germany, the useful 


is kept strictly in view in preference to the merely 
ornamental, 


Communications. 


The New Age.—Continued. 


BY W. 5S. BELL. 


The last remedy that the Sick Woman of the West 
has taken is known as the “Comstock business.” It 


life of crime. It cherishes no spirit of brotherly 
love—that is, where one bigot loves, or pretends to 
love, another; but it fosters the sentiment of univer- 
sal. brotherhood. In the development of natural 
morality there is no patent on truth, such as the 
creeds seem to have upon it. Every creed shouts, 
“See me! I am the truth and the way; come and go 
with me and you will be saved; but if you go with 
_those other pretended Christians you are as good as- 
‘damned already.” i 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_—_—— oe 


Is Preventing Conception a Crime? 
Our religious teachers, our law-makers, and, I suppose, 
: the majority of the people, consider it a crime to prevent 
' conception. Hence the Government hires Anthony Com- 
' stock to prevent people from preventing conception. 
Now, I suppose it should be admitted as a general prin- 
ciple that no crime can be committed without some person 


consists in duplicity and fraud under an unconstitu- | (or at least some animal) being injured. If, therefore, pre- ‘ 
tional law. The frauds entice innocent persons to venting conception is a crime, we have aright to inquire 
violate the law, and then secure their disgrace and who is injured by it. Isitthe woman? If so, she injures 


beyond the stars. 

Now, my friends, I have set before you both sides 
of the question honestly, and as clearly as the time 
would allow; and my doctrine is this: “ Free thought 
will give us truth; free labor will give us wealth. 
What we need is intelligence, liberty, love, and jus- 
tice. And I cannot think of any place that would 
be so happy as this, if we all felt this way. Think 
of a little family, a happy republic, of free men, free 
women, and sweet, free children. What a republic! 
Think of it. And think of growing old together, 
and liking each other better all the time, and getting 
old; and, when old age comes, and you start down 
into the valley of the shadow, to hear, perhaps, the 
prattle of the grandchildren, while the birds of joy 
and love sing once more in the leafless branches of 
the tree of age. I can think of no better, no 
grander way to leave this world than accompanied 
by those that you have loved and those that love 
you. I know not what discoveries, what inventions, 
what thoughts may leap from the brain of the 
world. I know not what garlands of glory may be 
woven by the years to come. I cannot dream of the 
victories to be won upon the fields of thought ; but 
I do know that, coming from the infinite sea of the 
future, there will never touch this ‘bank and shoal 
of time’ a richer gift, a rarer blessing, than liberty 
for man, woman, and child.” 

THE amount consumed by different countries of some one 
or other of certain industrial products has occasionally been 
regarded as an indication of the degree of civilization to 
which the various nationalities have attained. If the quan- 
tity of paper nsed be taken as determining the advancement 
of a people, citizens of thls country stand high indeed. 
From the catalogue of the German Paper Exhibition, which 
opened recently in Berlin, it appears that for each of the 
39,000,000 inhabitants of the United States there are 30.8 
pounds required annually ; for each of the 43,000,000 of 
Germany, 13.2 pounds ; for each of the 83,000 000 of Eu- 
gland, 11 pounds ; for each of the 37,000,000 of France, 


7.92 ; for each of the 86,000,000 of Austria-Hungary, 5.5; 


pounds ; for each of the 78,000,000 of - Russia, 1.98 pounds ; 
for each of the 28,000,000 of Italy, 3.08 pounds ; for each 
of the 6,000,000 of Scandinavia, 1.1 pounds; for each of 


punishment, and by the same methods fill their own 
pockets. 

The recent outrage of incarcerating E. H. Hey- 
wood under a sentence of two years’ hard labor and 
a fine of one hundred dollars is so grossly unjust 
that increased. discussion of the rights of free speech 
and free press must react powerfully against Com- 
stockism and the Young Men’s Jesuit Association. 

Freethought is certainly positive in its aim and 
effort to establish the authority of reason. Mankind 
have for ages blindly trusted to faith—faith in the 


old, old stories, faith in myths, mysteries, miracles, i 


and ghosts—but now they are beginning to see the 
necessity of trusting to common sense, experience, 
and evidence. It is obvious to all that the only way 
by which man may escape from his errors and igno- 
rance is by proving them by the tests of experience, 
observation, and verification. 

The modern phase of Freethought is equally posi- 
tive in its efforts to secure for mankind the largest 
degree of civil, religious, and personal liberty. Does 
the Freethinker ask anything for himself that he 
will not grant to others? No. Do Christians claim 
for themselves rights which they will not grant to 
others? Certainly they do. i 

1. They deny freedom of speech. 

2. They deny freedom of the press. 

3. They deny the equal political rights of citizens. 
That is, this is a Christian government, and should 
be governed by Christian laws. They deny equal 
political rights in their enactment of Sunday laws, 
in taxing all citizens for sectarian schools, in taxing 
all for Church property, in imposing fast days and 
thanksgiving days, in employing chaplains in Con- 
gressiqual houses. 

With the history of man’s subjection before his 
mind, it seems almost incredible that any one could 
say of the Liberal cause that it is only destructive, 
and not constructive. The past looms up before us 
with mountainous evils which man has suffered from 
bad governments and bad religions. He has been 
kept in bondage to kings and priests; his mind has 
been fettered in narrow creeds; his spirit has been 
hardened into heartless sectarianism, and he has been 
persecuted and tortured in a thousand different ways 
whenever he has tried to escape from his thralldom. 
Is it merely negative, let me ask, to help the down- 
trodden to get upon his feet? Is it only negative to 
inspire him with the nobler impulses of manhood ? 
Is the love of truth negative? Is the spirit of equal- 
ity, fraternity, and liberty negative? Is the sup- 
pression of war, the elevation of woman, and of the 
working classes, and the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge, negative? Is it nothing to break the chains 
of the captive, to open the eyes of the blind, to give 
health to the sick and knowledge to the ignorant ? 
If these things are all negations, we would like to 
see something positive, something constructive. 

A church edifice built of brick and mortar is a 
positive institution; so also is a graveyard. Both 
are sepulchers—the one of the body and the other of 
the mind. 

But then there is no pleasure or comfort in the 
Infidel’s hope, while “our religion gives us com- 
fort.” It is strange but true that Christians have a 
precious hope, namely, that God will send one to 
heaven and ten to hell, all for his own glory. If the 
Christian was deprived of his church, he would have 
no joy, for he would have no pulpit in which to 
preach the doctrine of damnation for the people’s 
comfort. 

«What will you give us in place of the Bible?” 
We do not wish to take away the Bible, but only 
ask you to read it as you read other books, retaining 
all that is good, casting aside the false and worth- 
less. 

«What will you give us in place of Christian 
morality?” There are no fo kinds of morality; 
there is but one morality, and that is natural and 
rational morality. Christianity is exclusive; nature 
is inclusive. Natural or rational morality has no 
place for the sentiment of fear of an angry God, It 
is too just to admit of an atonement which punishes 
the innocent and permits the guilty to escape. It 
has no room for death-bed repentances to Wipe out a 


herself. I believe it is not within the scope of the law to 
prevent people from injuring themgelves. Mrs. Comstock 
, may be injuriug herself in a great many different ways. Sho 
‚may wear tight shoes or corsets; she may paint; she may 
| use tea, or even tobacco, to excess; or she may sleep in & 
badly ventilated room. Anthony may also injure himself 
‘in as many ways as his wife. He may drink too much bad 
whiskey; he may indulge in sexual excesses; he may mas- 
turbate; or he may even drown himeelf if he pleases. There 
is no law to prevent either him or his wife from injuring 
‘themselves in any of the above ways; and should Anthony 
| drown himself, the people of this country (excepting a few 
religious fanatics) would not even shed a tear over his grave, 
: much Jess hire a man ata large salary to prevent him from 
doing it. Why, then, should we be so careful of the health 
| of those women who are so foolish as to injure themselves 
iby taking means to prevent conception ? Is this not a free 
i country? Is it any of Anthony Comstock’s business what 
| means any woman (his own wife excepted) takes to regulate 
ithe size of her family? Has a woman not a perfect right to 
| decide between the two evils — more children than she can 
support or preventing of conception—which of them she 
thinks the lesser? Would it not be well for this country if 
thousands of women (Anthony’s mother among. the rest) 
had decided in favor of asmaller family? It is estimated 
that there are about two millions of people in these United 
States crying for bread—two millions of people destitute of 
means and without a thing to do! Isit a crime to prevent 
‘the increase of such people? If Anthony were so situated, 
would he be mean enough to multiply his misery? Perhaps 
he would; he is mean enough for anything. But the thought 
| of sucha thing must cause any right-thinking man or woman 
| to pause. ; 
| But it is held by some that it isa crime to prevent concep- 
tion because it deprives what might be a humsn being of an 
existence, and this, I believe, is the strongest argument. 
But if it is a crime to prevent conception in this sense, then 
it is as much a crime to prevent it in one way as in another; 
and tbis would make celibacy the greatest of crimes, as it is 
the most certain means known of preventing conception. 
Jesus Christ is supposed to have lived a sinless life: but if 
this doctrine is true, he was one of the greatest of sinners, 
as he is believed to have lived a life of celibacy. The Roman 
Catholic priests are also, all of them, guilty of this crime; 
and. Anthony should have them all lodged in jails immedi- 
ately. Had these priests done their duty like men, how 
many thousand conceptions would have taken place in con- 
sequence! How many human beings would have been 
blessed (?) with life that have not! Thousands of immortal 
souls have been lost to heaven in consequence of their 
dereliction of duty; and millions have escaped hell in the 
same manner. How these poor souls that never had an 
existence are to be pitied! It is enough to make a crocodile 
(or even Anthony Comstock) shed tears. Life is such a 
blessing that any one who never had it is to be pitied so 
much! People in hell, even, are to be envied in comparison 
with those poor wretches who never had an existence. It 
is to be hoped that Anthony is doing all he can for these 
unfortunate creatures. How fortunate it was for Origen, 
the distinguished Father and orator of the Church, that 
Anthony did not live in his days! He took very decided 
and certain means to prevent conception. Had Anthony's 
father taken such means in time, this country would not be 
cursed with the meanest specimen of humanity that ever 
disgraced its history; and 1 would suggest that the Govern: 
ment shall be petitioned to take most effective measures 
to prevent the propagation of any more such miserable 
stock. M. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE snow covereth many a dunghill; so doth prosperity 
many a rotten heart.—Plutarch. 


THERE is this paradox in pride: it makes some men ridic- 
ulous, but prevents others from becoming s0.—(olion. 


Evu ministers of good things are as torches—a light to 
others, a waste to none but themselves only.—Heoker. 


WHOEVER is in a hurry shows that the thing he is about 
is ftoo big for him. Haste and hurry are two different 
things. 

WHATEVER you would not wish your neighbor to do to 
you, do it not unto him. This is the whole law; the rest is 
a mere exposition of it.— Talmud. 

THOU art scriptures and laws, planets and suns, the 
formed and the formless. Those who possess knowledge, 
aud whose minds are pure, see the whole world as the form 
of thy wisdom.— Hindu Pnrana. 
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The Watkins Arrests. 


The following unfriendly remarks are from the Seymour 
Weekly Times, and we are sorry to say that for untruthful- 
ness and unfriendliness of spirit we have not seen anything 
from our enemies that surpasses them: 


LET THIS THING STOP. 


We are astounded to learn that D. M. Bennett, W. 8. 
Bell, and Josephine S. Tilton were engaged in vending the 
interdicted pamphlet of E. H. Heywood at the Watkins 
Convention. The book is of no earthly use to humanity, 
There is no great harm in it, as we have said before, but 
there is no good in it—nothing useful—nothing practically 
beneficial. Itis badly put together. The sentences are not 
clear, but obscure and complex, and the mind is constantly 
on the rack to find the meaning, unless in places where all 
decency of expression is abandoned. The book is one that 
you cculdn’t read aloud to ladies and children, and we want 
all such books piled up and burnt ina fire. Jt is as vulgar 
and beastly as the Holy Bible, and the man whose depraved 
taste can enjoy it ought to join the nearest Bible class. Of 
course, all the above-named parties were arrested, as they 
knew they would be, and, no doubt, wanted to be. And 
then the cry is raised for a‘‘ defense fund!” It is known 
that Freethinkers, the independent men who will violate no 
Jaw themselves, but who sympathize with the oppressed, 
will shell out their money to defend sickly sentimentalists 
and monomaniacs from pure goodness. But it may as well 
be understood at once that the genuine, manly, open- 
hearted, honest Freethinkers of .the country are not to be 
inveigled into a defense of indecent, immoral, and low down 
vulgar publications, Our business is to make men and 
women truer, purer, and happier, We are willing that any 
prurient idiot may print his thoughts if he can express 
them in decent language. If he can’t, the jail is the best 
place for him. And conceding that the rigat to publish 
must remain inviolate, we don’t yet concede the necessity 
of Rationalista, as a Class, jumping in to defend publications 
that, besides being indecent, are of no earthly use to any- 
body. There certainly can’t be so much profit in the Hey- 
wood pamphlet ,as to make that the object of sale. The 
pook cannot promote the Liberal cause. It cannot benefit 
humanity. It points out some abuses in the social system, 
and hints at cures that are a million times worse than the 
diseases. A true Materialist will set his head like flint 
against all so-called reforms that strike at the integrity of 
the family circle. The promotion of good ; the promotion 
of peace and harmony, and love and happiness, and not of 
strife and discord, and violence, is the mission of the 
humane. and rational philanthropist and philosopher. We 
cannot afford to champion any publication of doubtful 
morality and of no obvious utility to our race. This willful 
violation of law, though the law is conceded to be faulty, 
and though it has been construed by saintly bigots to in- 
clude publications that lack ‘‘ reverence” for their gods and 
ghosts, and saints and virgins, can have no motive but that 
of money-making out of the sympathies of the Freethinking, 
oppression-hating people throughout the land. This beg- 
ging smacks too much of the everlasting church begging 
that has disgusted a world. We have small sympathy for 
the willful violator of law, unless the violation be for 
the destruction of some bloody monster who has himself 
violated law, and can avoid its penalty—such a criminal as 
Anthony Comstock, for instance. 


We are sorry that Dr. Monroe should have deemed it nec- 
essary to spit out &o much bile blended with untruthfulness 
as is here evinced. We have regarded him as a fair man 
and a good Liberal, but strong evidence is here presented 
that we ought to revise our opinion, 

Bro. Bell has, on page 603, answered the unfriendly editor 
s0 thoroughly that it is unnecessary that we should say 
much, but we trust a few paragraphs will not be amiss. 

With the doctor’s avowed purpose to ‘‘make men and 
women: truer, purer, and happier,” he has been untrue 
enough to misrepresent E. H, Heywood, his mental caliber, 
his pamphlet, ourselves, and our motives. He certainly has 
a singular way of making the world truer, We know Mr. 
Heywood well, and regard him as a man of ability, culture, 
earnestness, and honesty. He is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, which stands prominent among the educational 
institutions of New England. He certainly is no idiot nor 
fool, and even if he was, it would not be right to send him 
to prison for it. We have scarcely read ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” 
but we know it contains Mr. Heywood’s convictions upon 
the evils that unfortunately exist largely in all parts of our 
land, and upon the vital question of sexual relations. He 
has pointed out the wrongs and suggested the remedies. 
His remedies may be unsound or ill-advised, but he cer- 
tainly had the right to make suggestions, and it is one of 
the greatest outrages of modern times that he is now suffer- 
ing imprisonment at hard labor for giving his honest views. 
We learn that nearly twenty thousand copies of the book 
have been sold, and no case where a person has been injured 

by it has been reported. The Doctor himself says there 
js no great harm in it; then, in the name of common 
sense, why make such a fuss about it? 

The enormity of selling those pamphlets at Watkins may 
be thus truthfully stated: We took a stock of our publica: 
tions there to sell. We had a rough table constructed on 
which to exhibit them. Several others had books and pa- 


dum, J. M. Peebles, G. B. Stebbins, Elder Evans, the Index 


The Index, despite of its high-toned culture and ultra re- 


Association, G. L, Henderson, and Josephine 8. Tilton. We | spectability, talks far more sensibly of the Watkins arrests 


were early on the ground, and had our books out first. 
After the arrival of Mr. Mendum and Miss Tilton an addi- 
tional table was prepared for them, and placed contiguous to 
ours, Miss Tilton went there with some eight or ten of her 
brother-in-law, E, H. Heywood’s publications, and an assort- 
ment of photographs, which she offered for sale for the ben- 
efit of Mr. Heywood’s wife and children, who, we are sorry 
to say, are in a state of need of the comforts of life. In the 
name of reason and Liberalism, was there anything unlaw- 
ful or culpabie in that? Certainly not. The young lady is 
to be commended for the effort she made instead of being 
condemned and misrepresented. : 

Perhaps, had Dr. Monroe been there, he would not have 
had the gallantry, when the lady was absent at dinner, to 
have sold a pamphlet or a photograph for her if the same 
were asked for; but not so with Mr, Bell and ourselves. We 
did, in a few instances, make sales for her, but made not a 
cent of profit. Possibly we sold a copy or copies of ‘' Qu- 
pid’s Yokes,” for they were on her table; but we broke no 
law in doing so. There is no law forbidding the sale of 
‘© Cupid’s Yokes.” Any person in the land, from the bigh- 
est to the lowest, has a perfect right to sell them. They are 
not obscene; and any person who says they are utters a 
falsehood. ‘Thousands of sensible people who have read the 
book stand ready to testify that it is not obscene. 

When, by the bigotry and intolerance of the Church, 
Heywood was arrested, convicted, and sentenced to prison 
for circulating that pamphlet, it was one of the most aggra- 
vated outrages ever perpetrated against an American citizen, 
and the bigotry, enmity, and anger shown by Judge Clark, 
who presided at the trial, was a disgrace to the courts of our 
country. But Dr. Monroe approves of it, and thinks the 
prison is the proper place for Heywood. The arrest of Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Mosher, Miss Tilton, and ourselves for selling that 
pamphlet was a most petty, mean, contemptible Christian 
act, but Dr. Monroe seems to approve of it, and to blame us. 

We hope he will not be seriously disturbed by the appeal 
of the Defense Committee. We think we can say that it is 
not desired that he should contribute one cent. It is not 
desired that any should contribute who do not feel that 
the fight is not a personal one, but an attack by the forces 
of bigotry and intolerance, on the one band, against the 
rights of American citizens on the other. The donations of 
such as feel able and willing to help defend the principles 
of right and justice thus attacked will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The doctor's flings about the “cry raised for a 
defense fund” are unkind and uncalled for, 

His charges or insinuations that we ‘‘ expected to be arrest- 
ed,” or ‘‘ wanted to be,” are untruthful and unjust, Not one 
of the four had the least expectation of being arrested, or the 
least desire to be. There is certainly nothing enviable in being 
arrested for selling obscene publications and having the 
charge telegraphed and published all over the land. It is cer- 
tainly not anything that we wished. When the officer told 
us that he had a warrant for our arrest it was an entire sur- 
prise and we could not imagine what it was for, and con- 
cluded it was possibly for selling without a license, as many 
corporations in the county have ordinances forbidding sell- 
ing without a license. Despite Dr. Monroe’s opinion we 
had not, we repeat, the slightest expectation or wish to be 
arrested on a charge of obscenity. If he covets it we will 
willingly transfer the whole thing to his shoulders. It was 
not agreeable to be detained at Watkins fourand a half days 
after our friends had left, awaiting the action of Judge Hurd 
and the Grand Jury. It was not pleasant to have to give bail. 
It is not pleasant to be compelled to leave our business and 
dance attendance to a Schuyler County court in December, 
with the chance of going to prison as Heywood did. The 
Doctor may safely revise his opinion as to our expectation or 
desire of arrest. He can speak for himself but not for us. 
Our desire is to be allowed to quietly pursue our business of 
publishing radical and scientific: books, ‘pamphlets and 
papers and to furnish them to the Liberals of America at 
such a slight advance {above ‘cost as will enable us to live 
and successfully prosecute the business. If the doctor im- 
agines us a monomaniac or a sickly sentamentalist or thinks 
we wish to deal in obscenity or to obtain money from the 
Liberals of the country in a dishonorable or unfair manner, 
we think he is mistaken. When we can no longer pursue an 
honorable, moral, and strictly legitimate business we hope 
to cease to live, f f 

It looks as though the doctor is attempting the respectable, 
cultured dodge, and he is about the last man that would be 
expected to become ultra respectable. His paper has not 
enjoyed the reputation of being extremely polished or fas- 
tidious. There are many persons who, after reading his 
paper, would not hesitate to regard it as of ‘‘ doubtful mor- 
ality” and of little obvious utility to the race and would even 
think that ‘‘the jail is the best place for him,” and that his 
Papers should be ‘‘ piled up and burnt inthe fire.” If he 
condemns Mr. Heywood’s writings to this fate he must not 
complain if others condemn his to the same. There are 
men of ability who would equally condemn both to be 
punished by the utmost severity of the law. There are 
doubtless quite as many people who would condemn his 
sheet and pronounce it indecent and immoral as would con- 
demn Heywood’s pamphlet, It hardly becomes a man as 
radical and denunciatory as the editor of the Seymour Times 
professes to be, to so sweepingly condemn the utterances of 
others to the flames and their persons to prison. There are 
certainly good grounds for thinking that, notwithstanding 
his professed Liberalism, he still cherishes the spirit of 
bigotry and intolerance near his heart. 

If Dr. J. R. Monroe is allowed freedom in speaking out 
his heresy it is extremely unfair and illogical in him to try 
to prevent E. H. Heywood from exercising the same liberty, 
calling him a prurient idiot, a willful violator of the law, 


ers there to seli or to give away—among them J. P. Men-! te., and asserting that the prison is the best place for him, 
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than does the Times. It speaks as follows: ‘‘ The arrest of ` 
several persons at Watkins for retailing Mr. Heywood’s ` 
pamphlet is a repetition of the wrong committed in his im- 
prisonment. Poor in substance and style as the pamphlet 
is, it cannot be suppressed without violating freedom of 
discussion; and no greater folly could be committed than. 
that of giving factitious importance to a work of this char- 
acter by attempting to suppress it. Nothing remains but to 
insist that thought and discussion shall be free, and to 
vindicate the general rights trampled upon in the persons ` 


of these arrested parties.” If the Seymour Times can man-: -` 


age to relieve The Index of the charge of the morals of the — 
Liberals of America and become the organ for reproving ` 
those who show the least disposition to lean towards ` 
broadness of thought and to hold up the banner of cul- 
tured respectability, many will rejoice perhaps in the new 
censor-general. . me 

In this connection it may be well to allude to the action 
of Judge Clifford, of the U. 8. Court who sentenced Mr. 
Heywood. The Boston papers inform us that he has been. 
reading Heywood’s pamphlet and studying up the law 
under which the sentence was passed. He condemns the: 
law as being loose and inexplicit, not even defining what, 
the crime of obscenity is, for which fine and imprisonment. 
are imposed ; he thinks the men who passed such a law are- 
unfit for legislators. He has received new light upon the 
subject and has so come to regard “ Cupid’s Yokes” as not, 
obscene that he has signed a petition to the President asking 
for the pardon of Mr. Heywood. Dr. J. R. Monroe had. 
better attend: to Judge Clifford and read him a lecture for: 
his tendency to immorality. If the doctor is to fill the. 
position of inspector of morals he must not be remiss in his. 
duty. 

to 


Judge Clifford. 
The Boston papers bring us the information that Judg 


Clifford, of the United States Supreme Court in that city— . 


the judge who sentenced Ezra H. Heywood to two years” 
imprisonment at hard labor for sending a copy of ‘‘ Cupid's. . 
Yokes” through the mail—has recently been looking further - 
into the matter, and has considerably modified his opinions, 
concerning the law upon the subject, as well as upon the ` 
nature of the work upon which Mr. Heywood was convictad, 
and this to the extent that he has signed a petition to the | 
President asking for Mr. Heywood’s pardon. ae 

This is a virtual Confession on the part of the Judge that 
the conviction and sentence of Heywood were all wrong; 
that he was not guilty of publishing and circulating obscene 
matter; and that ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” is not now regarded as 
obscene. 

How unfortunate it is for Mr. Heywood that this fact 
could not have been learned by Judge Clifford, and the still 
more bigoted and unfair Judge Clarke, before he was sen- 
tenced! How cruel that a well-meaning, amiable man 
should be deprived of his liberty, toro from his wife and little | 
children, and doomed to a prison with felons because of the 
bigotry and tyranny of two judges, whose salaries are paid 
by the people’s money, for committing no crime at allt Is 
this what is called ‘‘ Free America ”? 

This was one of the pet jobs of that favorite of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and Agent and Secretary for 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice. He it was, backed: 
by the Christian institutions, who got the odious lawa: 
passed, both by Congress and our State Legislature, by 
which it was possible to persecute, prosecute, and imprison’ 
such men as Heywood, and the same officious agent was try- . 
ing to carry out the instructions of Mr. Colgate, the Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, to suppress. 
and stamp out the publications of Freelovers and Free- 
thinkers. According to the tactics of these saintly tyrants, 
the opinions and convictions of no man ought to be respect-- 
ed unless he belongs to the orthodox church, or at least ac-- 
knowledges the rightful supremacy of that holy (7) religion. 

By private means we learn that Judge Clifford, in a noteto: 
a friend of ours, acknowledged that he now not only regard- 
ed Mr. Heywood’s pamphiet as not obscene, but considered. 
that the law under which it was judged a felony.to send it. . 
through the mail, to wit: the Comstock Postal Law, was very- 
imperfect and inexplicit, inasmuch as it does not define what 
the crime of obscenity is, but leaves it to biased and bigoted 


judges and juries to decide. He intimated, too, that legisla- - 
tors who could frame laws no better than that were unfit for: ` ` 
the business, and had better return home until they could - 


learn better. 3 

How grossly wrong itis to the people of this land that 
their servants, the law-makers, should enact such needless 
and defective laws whose nearly only use has been to annoy, 
oppress, and ruin worthy and well-disposed people, and that 
judges, paid munificently from the public funds, should 
lend their influence, and even employ their power, to thrust 
hapless and guiltless persons into an ignominious prison! 
Can this, in truth, be called ‘‘ the land of the free and the 
home of the brave”? Are loyal, upright American citi- 
zens thus to be continued to be sent to prison as degraded, 
felons for simply exercising the rights which the Constitu- 
tion confers upon them? Is this the state of things which 
our revoiutionary fathers fought for, bled for, and many of 
whom laid down their lives for, and which the survivors so 
earnestly and honestly established as the charter of our 
country? No! no! this was not the work of our venerated 
fathers who guve their blood and their lives for the boon of 
American liberty, but it is the machinations of recreant 
sons, who have, by vile means, obtained power, and by un- 
due influence conferred by sectarianism, bigotry, and intol- 
erance, and who have sought to construct an engine by 
which the Church can oppress ‘and imprison every body 
who has the independence to raise his voice in opposition 
to the tyranny set up by the same culpable Church rule, 
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“More prominent than all others in bringing about this miser- 
able state of things, and one who has done more to crush 
the spirit and essence of American liberty than any other 
man in the country, is Anthony Comstock, the approved 
agent of ‘‘the Society for the Suppression of Vice,” who 
has resorted to all sorts of hypocritical and despicabie 
means to entice, entrap, and seduce his unwary victims to 
the commission of what his laws construe to be a crime, 
and then to exercise his malice and hate to disgrace them 
and their families, to despoil them of their hard-earned. 
property, and then to throw them into prison for years, and 
all this in the name of morality and religion, Was. ever a 
greater outrage committed in this land? Has the country 
produced a worse character?) And yet there are men in this 
country, claiming to be Liberals and to:be in favor of liber- 
ty, who defend this churchly rule, and seem to think those 
are immoral and indecent who have the independence to 
rebel against such tyranny, but they are unworthy the name 
of Liberals: They are in the wrong place, and should at 
once seek to makea change of base. ` 

The attention of. Judge Hurd and his near friend, the 
Rev. Mr: Waldo, is called to the change in the opinion of 
Judge Clifford, who is vastly their superior. A little time 


and.investigation has served to open his eyes upon this im- 


portant subject of human rights and American liberty, and 


he has had the honesty to admit that he has changed his 


mind, If they are not too much governed by the spirit of 
bigotry.to change froma wrong position, it is to be hoped 
they will live long enough and become inteligent enough to 
call things by their right names; ‘to not call a pamphlet 
obscene which has not an obscene word in it; to not work 
ito disgrace and dishonor. persons who never did a thing to 
injure them, nor to throw into prison those who have no 
‘wish to commit a Wrong or unjust act towards any person 
living. Itis earnestly hoped that they will pattern after 
the good example of Judge. Clifford and learn to become 
reasonable and just men. ~~ 
te mmm 


. . Unjust Interference. 


As Josephine 8. Tilton was quietly pursuing her business 
in this city, selling her brother-in-law’s pamphlets, trying 
honestly to make a living for herself, and, if possible, for 
her sister’s little children, she rather unexpectedly met with 
a no less personage than the Agent of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and one of the potent-lawgivers of the 
country, Anthony Comstock. He peered at her stock of 
pamphlets-and asked her if she was selling ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” 
She replied that she had none with her. He told her that 
she must not attempt to sell any of “‘Cupid’s Yokes,” for if 
she did he would certainly arrest her, She dic not tell him 
whether she would sell or not. 

Here is a specimen of the liberty that the citizens of 
America are enjoying to-day, under the Christian rule which 
dominates the country. This walking consolidation of im- 
purity, who but a little while ago took five other men with 
him—-a part of them members of his delectable society—and 
wisited a house of prostitution on Greene street, where, by 
‘persuasion and the offer of money, he induced three frail, 
mnfortunate girls, who make their bread by the prostitution 
‘of their. bodies, to divest themselves of all their clothing 
and exhibit themselves in a state of complete nudity before 
those six sensual men, Anthony at the head. After they 
had feasted their eyes to the full, he roughly arrested them 
and ordered them to march off to the station house, without 
hardly giving them time to put on their dresses again, ‘This 
is the man who, by the influence of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, caused a most miserable set of unconstitu- 
tional laws to be entered upon the statute books of both the 
state and the nation, under which laws for five years he has 
been laying traps to decoy unsuspecting persons into the 
commission of such offenses as under his laws he pleases to 
Genominate crimes, when he brings his laws upon them, 
and, if possible, throws them into prison and fines them as 
heavily as may be—a part of which fines goes into his own 
pocket. This is the beautiful specimen of a Christian 
which some of our pious friends are in the habit of regard. 
ing as almost a saint, who ordered our little friend Miss 
Tilton, under threat of arrest and imprisonment, to not dare 
to sell a copy of ‘Cupid's Yokes.” i ; i 

What right has this man to order any American what they 
shall sell or what they shall not'sell? By what process has 
he become clothed with absolute power to say to this per- 
son, ‘‘ do this,” and to that person, ‘do that”? Is it the 
ultimate of American llberty that Anthony Comstock is not 
only the law-maker of the country, but the dictator to per- 
sons vastly better than himself, what they may venture to 
do and what they may not? Has it become the duty of even 
the humblest individual in this wide land to cringe before 
this despot and take his word as law? He would be equally 
as much opposed to the ssle nf the works of Paine, Voltaire, 
Volney, D'Holbach, Taylor, and others, dared he to do so. 
He has, on different occasions, forbid persons of our ac- 
quaintance to sell Paine’s works and Ingersoll’s lectures 
under threat of imprisonment if they disregarded his orders, 
- He has succeeded in thrusting Ezra H, Heywood into 
prison for sending a single copy of ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” 
through the mails, and he has issued his ukase that no per- 
son shall sell the pamphlet which he has condemned. He 
said to Josephine that no person should be allowed to sell 
it. But we profess to bea free American. We have done 
far more to build up this Government than has Anthony 
Comstock. We have paid thousands of dollars as revenue 
into the treasury of the United States, while we do not be- 
lieve he has ever paid fifty. We have been a contributor to 
the Government, while he has been a leech. Shall he be 
our law-giver? Shall he be our ruler and dictator? Not 
very much. He says we shall not sell ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” 
because he has condemned it to be obscene. We say it is 
not obscene. We declare that we have a perfect right to 


sell it, as has every person in the country. We shall con- 


tinue to maintain the right to sell it to whomsoever we 
please, and we never expect to be under the necessity of 
asking Anthony Comstock what we may.do and what we 
may not, We shall be the judge of our own conduct, and 
shall endeavor to do as much good to our fellow-beings as 
possible and as little harm, But if we thought we had 
wronged other people as much as we know this Christian 
agent has done, and if we believed there is a just God 
somewhere above the clouds who will ultimately bring us 
to justice and make us atone by suffering and penance for 
the great injury we haddone our fellow-beings, we would 
expect eternity would not be long enough to have 
meted out to us all the punishment that would be justly due 
(us. As bad as our Christian friends believe us to be, we 
, would to-day a thousand times rather stand in our own shoes 
; and answer for all the wrongs we have done than to take 
; upon us the load of guilt and wrong that rests upon the 
; head of Anthony Comstock, The greatest sinner that lives 
| is he. who destroys, the peace and happiness of his fellow- 
beings. We know:of no one who has done more of this 
i kind of business than the agent of the Society for the Sup- 
i pression of Vice, of which society Samuel Colgate is presi- 
‘deat. 

Josephine will, of course, act as she sees fit as regards 
selling ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes,” but, as for ourselves, we insist 
that we have a perfect right to sell it, and shall continue to 
do so. If we goto prison for it, we shall proclaim to the 
world that we are stricken down for exercising the rights of 
an American citizen. 


a 


A Comstock Victim. 
We have received the following note from E. C. Abbey, 


M. D.: 
. BUFFALO, Sept. 10, 1878. 

D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: The United States District 
Court convened here to-day, and a nolle prosequi was entered 
in my case, I was convicted by an ignorant jury, my body 
produced in court to receive sentence, and aiter two and a 
half years’ litigation resulting as above. 

Very truly yours, E. 0. ABBEY, M. D. 

The wrongs that have been done this gentlemen are great. 
Ee is an educated graduate of one of our medical colleges, 
and was a successful practitioner for more than a sixth of a 
century. Some three or four years ago he wrote and pub» 
lished a valuable medical and physiological work in which 
he ably treated the diseases and derangements of the sexual 
system. When ready to publish, he placed the manuscript 
in the hands of the United States District Attorney, who 
pronounced it legal and not in conflict with the law.. After 
its publication he submitted it to the best legal talent, who 
pronounced it all right from a legal point of view, and one 
whose circulation would be calculated to do a great amount 
of good. He had not the least desire to issue an immoral 
book, and took every precaution to go safely in the matter. 

But Anthony Comstock placed his eyes upon it, and he 
decided at once ‘that as the work treated of sexual physiol- 
ogy, it must not be allowed to go through the mail. Decoy 
letters were employed, a copy of the work, in response to 
one of Anthony’s orders, was deposited in the mail, and Dr. 
Abbey was soon under arrest. When the day of trial came, 
an ignorant jury, who thought that any work which repre- 
sented the pelvic regions of male or female must necessarily 
be obscene, and to be discharged late on Saturday evening, 
found the doctor guilty; but some kind of ‘‘ stay of proceed- 
ings” was obtained, and the case was not settled till as 
above stated, when the doctor was honorably discharged; 
but the defense of the case and the loss that has accrued 
have cost him many thousands of dollars, and the rights of 
a worthy citizen have been greatly outraged. 

it is fearful to contemplate the personal injury which 
Comstock has been able to inflict upon his victims; but be- 
cause he operates in the name of religion, and is backed by 
the Christian Church, he seems to be allowed to do about as 
he pleases, and to oppress and ruin any one whom he decides 
to attack. He has effected deep and lasting injury upon 
hundreds of people who, in point of real morality and ex- 
cellence of character, are far above himself, besides driving 
a score or more of people absolutely out of the world. 
` It seems to be his delight to work for orthodoxy, whether 
in.theology or medicine. He works nearly as eagerly for 
one as the other. If a medical gentleman publishes a work 
which is calculated to impart physiological knowledge to 
the people, he feels impelled to prevent it by arresting the 
asthor or dealer. This he has done in numerous cases, In 
fact, he has declared that no work on physiology shall 
pass through the mails. But it is possibly still an open 
question whether Anthony Comstock owns this conntry and 
the people in it, or whether they still have a few rights 
which they possess independent of his dictum and will. 

—e : 


W. S. Bell. 


This brother is ready and willing to commence the fall 
and winter campaign in the cause of unpopular truth and 
human progress. It is to be hoped that our Liberal friends, 
especially in the Western States, who may realize the im- 
portance of having good courses of radical lectures delivered 
before their societies during the ensuing fall and winter, will 
confer with Bro. Bell upon the subject, that he may be able 
to fix upon the route and arrange the places he will visit 
during’ his tour. With the exception of the time necessary 
to attend his trial at Watkins in December, he feels willing 
to devote his time and ability in showing to his fellow-beings 
what he honestly conceives to be the better way—better 
than believing in mythological fables three thousand years 
old, and bowing in blind subservience to the rule of priest- 
craft which has so long darkened and debased the mind of 
man. We ask our friends to keep Bro, Bell well occupied. 
His address is New Bedford, Mass, . 


. Declaration of. Rights. 
A CASE FOR THE COURTS. a fe 

To the Editor of The Transcript: Quoting from my re- 
marks in Faneuil Hall, as reported in full in the Globe of 
yesterday, you kindly commend my motives, but condemn 
my logic, Bad logic is dangerous. It brings men to beg- 
gary and nations to the dust. Yours seems to assume that 
courts never make mistakes, and, therefore, the Comstock 
law is constitutional and ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” an obscene- 
book. Let that be true, and what follows? By chapter 
165, section 15, of the General Statutes, the possession of an 
obscene book is an offense, punishable by imprisonment - 
and fine. I possess ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and mean to do-so, 
whatever the courts have decided or other people think, 
If the District Attorney of Middlesex, knowing all these 
facts, does not prosecute me as soon as possible, he will 
violate his oath of office. Will you show your readers 
where the flaw is in this logic and oblige, 

Medford, Mass., Aug. 8, 1878. . Exizur Wrient. 


We, the undersigned, free and independent citizens of the * 
United States, recognize the above words of the Hon. Elizur 
Wright as the utterance of a brave, honest, and independent 
American. They were published more than a month ago, | 
aud he still has his liberty, It is to be inferred that the 
District Attorney of Middlesex does not regard ‘‘ Cupid's 
Yokes” as an obscene book; otherwise he is derelict in the 
performance of his duty. We wish also to place our names 
on record that we do not regard ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” as an 
obscene publication. Many of us have read it, have it in: 
our possession, and propose to so retain it so long ax we | 
choose. While we do not indorse every sentence in it, and, 
think some portions of it are in bad taste, we regard it as 
the expression of an honest, earnest man, who had a legal 
and undoubted right to so express himself, and that every | 
American possesses the right to read it, to own it, to buy | 
and to sell it, to exhibit it, and to send it from point to point 
by any public mode of conveyance. 

We furthermore recognize the attempt on the part of avy 
one to deprive us of the right to own, buy, sell, or transport 
this or other similar books, including works on medicine, ` 
hygiene, physiology, sociology, social ethics, relations of 
the sexes, etc., as subversive of the very highest princi- 
ples of American liberty; and while we are opposed to 
obscene and vile literature, that really is so, we hereby 
pledge ourselves to forever uphold freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of the 
mails. These are the fundamental principles of American 
liberty, the birthright of every American citizen, and we 
never wish to see them infringed or subverted. To main- 
tain and perpetuate these rights ‘‘ we pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” ; 

D. M. Bennett, G, L. Henderson, A, L. Rawson, 8, P. 
Andrews, E. B. Foote, Sr., M.D., Charles Winterburn, M.D., 
H. B. Brown, L. A. Fields, E. M. Macdonald, H. J. Thom- 
as, T. C. Leland, Mary A, Leland, Jas. A. White, Theodore ` 
R. Stevens, G. H, Weeks, Thomas Grattan, Henry H. Moore, ` 
James H, Phair, C. L. Andrews, A. C. Macdonald, E. B, . 
Foote, Jr., M.D., J. M. Comens, M.D., Geo. E. Macdonald, 
J. W. Nichols, J. Q. Sands, A. K. Butts, M. L. Holbrook, 
MD, C A Codman, § H Preston, G W Allen, R L Buck- 
ner, Chas W Torrey, M D, Caleb 8 Weeks, Dr Andrew 
Stone, T B Sidney, Courtlandt Palmer, Wm Jones, C 'T 
Burke, H M Smith, Thomas Parkman, B Doscher, George 
Geer, David Mills, Henry Crum, Stephen Purdy, Seward 
Mitchell, Josephine Chase, Susan © Clark, L N Colman, P 
M Filbert, Samuel Purcell, Addison Strong, C T Phillips, 
A J Phinney, 8 A Wilbur, P T Hunter, T B Larkin, Smith 
Evans, Abraham Saddler, Mort Twitcheli, D B Morti- 
mer, Arthur Hodges, 8 G Burlap, A C Brundage, E A ` 
Booth, Daniel E Ryan, and thousands of others whose - 
names will hereafter be appended. 

[All persons who indorse the sentiments of the abova 
declaration, and are disposed to let their names appear in 
this honorable connection, are requested to send them in 
Let the list swell to grand proportions. ] 

—— 


Trial Subscribers. 

We wish to again call the attention of our readers and of 
everybody else to the very liberal offers we are now making 
to trial subscribers, We will send THE TRUTH SEEKER 
three months, or from this date till the 1st of January, 1879, 
with a copy of Hurst’s Pocket American Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, containing over thirty thousand words, for the 
small sum of sixty cents. The Dictionary is worth the 
money, and 80 Tue TRUTH SEEKER will be free. We wish 
ten thousand trial subscribers upon this basis. We hope 
every friend of the paper will feel interest enough in the 
cause to help produce this result. 

Between our printers and ourselves an error occurred in 
our statement as to the number of words, A larger number ` 
was inadvertantly stated than exists in the language, 
Thirty thousand is as many as are contained in Webster's 
$1.50 Dictionary, and with two hundred illustrations, makes 
a valuable pocket companion. 

Those who prefer a copy of that great work, Thomas 
Pain’s “Age of Reason,” can be accommodated. Tax 
TRUTH SEEKER to the end of the year and the new Pocket 
Dictionary, or a copy of Paine’s “t Age of Reason” for 60 
cents. Now let the ten thousand names be forthcoming, 
We are ready for them. 


———-- 

We are progressing satisfactorily with the Proceedings 
and Speeches of the Watkins Convention. It is going to 
make a fine and valuable volume. The orders that come in 
are duly entered, and we hope still more will come in. 
Every Liberal and Spiritualist should have a copy. 


Lantss’ long boots with a series of horizontal straps from 
the instep upwards are called ‘‘ Jacob's Ladders.” 
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- Ghe Truth. Seeker, September N, 1876, 


Pious Correspondence. 
Deacon Skidmore’s Seventh Letter. 
INTOLERANCE AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


Zion Hitt, N. J.. Sept. 16, 1878. 

Mr. Environ: The first thing I want to tel you iz 
that thoze kopys ov “Kupid’s Yokes” I sent for 
kum safe to hand, and we hav had a grate time in 
reeding it. I kood not se much in it, good or 
bad; at eny rate, not bad enuf to send aman to 
prizen for riting or selling. I am satisfide that thare 
iz a grate deel ov retchednes in the world gro- 
ing out ov unhappy marrijes, and the wurst kind ov 
hel I hav yet met with haz arizen from a man and 
woman being forst to liv together hoo perfektly 
abhord each other. I have none them to kwarrel and 
fite til evrything lookt fairly blu around them and 
evrybody’s life neer them waz made retched. That 
being the kase, it wood seem that almost eny sugjes- 
tion that kan be made, looking to an improovment 
in this state of things, iz in order; and if a man 
makes sum rekomendashuns that wife and I don’t 
beleev in, it don’t follo that the man aut to be sent 
to prizen like a felon for it. Wife sez it served him 
rite, and she hopes to heer that yu hav gon to prizen 
to. She thinks thoze Watkins Kristyans no what 
tha ar about, and while tha pretend it iz “ Kupid’s 
Yokes” tha ar after, itiz Freethinkers tha wish to 
katch, espeshally that wiked old fello, Bennett, hoo 
aut to be strung up to the first sour-apple-tre that iz 
met with. She insists that eny wun hoo trys to 
brake down the only good relijun the wurld haz got, 
and trys to set up a rule ov reezon in its plase, aut 
to be driven out ov the world without serymony or 
dela. If such men ar alowd to go on tauking up 
thare heresy and unbeleef, in a short time thare wil 
be no tru fathe in the wurld, and the blessed blud 
ov Jesus wil hav lost all effekt in saving the soles 
ovmen. She sez the Presbyterian preecher, Mr. 
Waldo, and Juj Hurd ar rite in persekuting yu the 
wa tha do, and she hopes tha wil send yu to prizen 
whether yu sold “ Kupid’s Yokes” or not. 

Wife iz a little intemperate in her remarks, and I 
tel her she haz zeel without nolej; that wunse it 
mite hav dun very wel to hang and burn and behed 
peepel for opinyun’s sake and for not aknolejing the 
truth ov the gospel ov Jezus ; but that it waz get- 
ing to far along in the aj ov the wurld for such kind 
ov biznes to be popular eny longer. I even took 
the opurtunity to sa to her that to much ov that 
kind ov amuzement waz karrid on a fu hundred 

éerz ago for the kredit ov the Kristyan relijan. I 
Lonfest to her that it waz the most damajing blot 
upon the fare fase ov our blessed fathe that it had 
ben the direkt kauz ov sending hundreds ov thou- 
zands and milyuns ov peepel to kruel and untimely 

- deths, just bekauz tha kood not beleev az sumbody 
wanted them to. I aknolejd to her that, with all 
my fathe in and admirashun for the kauz ov Kriste, 
I kood not beleev that murdering, killing, and im- 
prizning peepel for opinyun’s sake waz rite. She 
anserd by kalling me haf wa an Infidel, and sed that 
by the time I had red the old TRUTH SEEKER a fu 
more munths I wood be kleen gon over the dam. I 
told her to rale awa, and that I hoped I had grase 

` enuf to stand all she waz abel to sa. So. wife and I 
go on time after time. She iz vary zelus in defend- 
ing her relijun, and she hopes yu wil be sent to 
prizen. Itry to defend reezon and kommon sense, 
and insist that yu hav dun nothing to be sent to 
prizen for. Suzan alwaze takes up on my side, and 
agenst her muther, when she iz prezent, and she 
even goze further than I do. The wa she denounses 
the bigots at Watkins wood do yu good kood yu 
heer her. She sezif tha do send yu to prizen for that 
littel affare that she wil hav her name taken off the 
church roll-book, and she wil sware that she never 
waz a Kristyan. 

Lawyer Greenfeeld haz kalled on me twise within 
the past week. I se he iz vary much interested in 
yure arrest and the kondukt, espeshally, ov Juj 
Hurd. He reeds yure paper vary karefully, and he 
sed to me to-da that if it iz tru that Juj Hurd had 
used hiz pozishun to koerse the Grand Jury kontrary 
to thare own konvikshuns, and had allowed klergy- 
men to go also before them to ade him in indusing 
them to akseed to hiz wishes, that he entirely over- 
stepped the bounds ov propriety and had laid him- 
self open to impeechment, and that if sum promi- 
nent sitizen wood move properly that he be im- 
peeched, thare wood be no trubbul in akkomplishing 
it. He sed, moreover, that the inditement agenst 
yu, in vu ov the Juj’s remarkabul kondukt, iz not 
wurth a sent, and that it kannot stand for a moment 
after it iz lookt into by enny abel mind. It iz inter- 
esting to heer him denounse the wrong kondukt ov 
that Skyler kounty juj, and he sez that such a korse 
iz kalkulated to bring more disgrase upon the kourts 
ov the kuntry and upon the kauze ov justise than 
ennything he haz hurd ov for a long time. He 
thinks, to, that if that juj imagins that he iz by that 
line ov kondukt going to promote the kanze ov sek- 
tarianizm, to which he seems to be so much attacht, 
he never made a grater mistake in hiz life. The 
result must be to bring odium not only upon the 


meens employd to akkomplish hiz wish, but also 


upon the bigoted influense that he seemd so willing 


to serve. He sez if he waz in praktis he wood like 


no eezier a task than to defeet that jaj and his: 


efforts. . 

Kaptin Smith tawked much in the same wa when 
he kalled heer last nite. He has got so now he kums 
over to se us evry Sundy nite, and az he kums be- 
fore Suzan’s bo, Sam, kums, it sutes very wel, for 
Suzan thinks a grate deel ov the Kaptin, and likes 
to heer him tawk. He waz partikularly seveer last 
nite on that preecher Waldo, hoo seemd so offishus 
in the hole proseedings, first in kauzing yure arrest, 
and in the next plase in sekuring yure inditment, 
and sees in it the same intolerant, persekuting spirit 
which aktuated the Christian church for 15 hundred 
yeers, which has draged milyuns ov unfortunate 


beings to prizen, konfined them in noisome and diz- 


mal dunjens, subjekted them to torture on the 
rak, the wheel, the pullys, and hundreds ov other 
invenshuns ov kruelty which the ingenuity ov man 
haz ben taxt to devize and konstrukt; which haz 
made them to pas munths and yeers in the deepest 
mizery and pane; which haz draged milyuns to the 
stake, thare to be roasted in hot fires and slow fires, 
while thare life past out ov them in the most intense 
suffring and agony, and all at the instanse and kom- 
mand ov such men az Waldo, hoo hav pretended to 
be karrying out the wil ov the meek and lowly wun 
hoo, when upon erth, sed he had not whare to la hiz 
hed. Theze persekuting Kristyans hav ben the 
terror ov the wurld, and hav kauzd more unhapyi- 
ness than all other ajensies and kurses that hav in- 
flikted mankind, He regards that man Walde az a 
fare reprezentative ov thoze murderus retches that 
hav.hung, beheded, and burnt thare unfortunate 
fello beings for wel on to 2 thouzand yeers. He sez 
Waldo wood hav made a first-klas Torquemada, 
Philip the Sekond, Duke of Alva, John Kalvin, or 
Kotton Mather, and if he kood only hav had such 
bakkers and rulers az Juj Hurd haz shone himself so 
willing to bekum, he wood hav ben in hiz glory, and 
wood hav made hiz unfortunate. bruthers and sisters 
in humanity grone in sorro and terror. It iz such 
men az he that hav kast the utmost odium upon the 
name ov Kristyanity and made it a byword among 
men and a stench in the nostrils ov just.and good 
soles. If Waldo had the power which hiz bigotry 
kovets, the Kaptin feels shure that the stake, the 
beheding-blok, and the varius torturing invenshuns 
wood stil be in use even in our own kuntry, and, in all 
ae yu and yure 3 fello-sufferers wood not 

av got off with yure lives at Watkins, for the vary 
spirit which mooved him to kauz yure arrest for the 
trivial matter ov selling a kopy ov “Kupid’s Yokes” 
wood, had he the power ekwal to his wil, not hav 
allowed yu to eskape. The intense hatred he feels 
towards Infidels and Freethinkers wood spur him on 
to take yure lives az freely az the same bigoted theo- 
lojikal kreed kauzed thouzands ov the tyrants and 
murderers hoo preseded him to akt in 2 similar man- 
ner. 

The Kaptin sez he sees it klearly that the konflikt 
must kum. between the forses ov errer and the pow- 
ers of truth—theology and superstishun on the wun 
side and siense and truth on the uther. Tha ar in 
dedly antagonism, and the strife kannot be ended 
until wun or the uther proves the viktor. To biz 
mind thare kannot be eny dout az to which will 
proov triumfant at last. It is rekorded in the book 
ov fate that the week and the false must go to the 
wall, while the strong and the tru must be the kon- 
keror, never again to be subdued nor superseded. 
He sez*this Watkins petty attempt to hold up the 
falling temple ov superstition will proov a kompleet 
faleure. Messrs. Waldo, Hurd & Ko. will be az 
unable to keep bak. the lite ov siense and truth az 
tha wood be to keep our glorius old sun from rising 
in the morning. The peeple are kalling for the lite 
ov truth, which iz dawning upon the world, and all 
the preests hoo are making thare living in the form 
ov good salarys for keeping up the old fraud, and all 
the pandering and trnkling jujes hoo ar willing to 
sell thare honor and independense to pleeze the 
preestly klass kannot keep the sun ov truth and 
nolej from shedding its lite over the erth. 


The Kaptin went on in this wa for a long time, 
and with very much ov emfasis. I kannot remember 
all he sed, and I kood not repeet it if I wood. I 
am almost afrade that yu and yure reeders wil think 
I am loozing my fathe in the blessed Kristyan relij- 
un by what I hav alreddy reported to yu ov the 
wurds ov others. But I beg yu to bare in mind that 
Iam only telling you what others sa, and not what 
I think myself. It iz but justise to yu, az wel az to 
Mr. Greenfeeld and to Kaptin Smith, that I shood 
report them akurately. I hold myself fare and kan- 
did enuf to do that, whether it agrees with my vuze 
or not. I wish it distinktly understood that my 
fathe in the blud ov the Lam ov Zion stil remanes 
stedfast, tho I must admit that when I heer Kaptin 
Smith poriúg out hiz ideas and konvikehuns, tha 


sound pritty reezonabul, and I kannot find good, 


arguments to rebut them. 
F waz glad when the Kaptin waz going on at such 
a rate that my wife waz not in the room; for if she 


had ben, I no the devil wood hav ben to pa in about ! 


3 minits; but I ges if she had ben thare he wood hav. 
ben a littel kareful ov her feelings, for I hav notised. 
on 2.or 3 okkashuns that he waz sort ov kaushus jin 
hiz remarks when she waz prezent, and he told me 
az much wunse when we ware by ourselves. But he 
kannot tawk to plane or to strong to sute Suzan, 
She drinks in all he sèz, and I kan se by her kounte- 
nanse and manners that it finds a responsiv eko in 
her mind. 

Ise, Mr. Editur, that yu ar offering yure paper 3 
munths and a kopy ov Websters Poket Dikshunary 
-with 50,000 wurds all for 60 sents. I dont se how 
yu kan afford to do that, for that iz less than the 
prise ov the Dikshunary itself. I wil send for 6 
kopys ov yure paper on. thoze terms. Inklozed find 
postal order for $8.60, for which send Tus TRUTH 
SEEKER from the prezent time til January 1879 to 
this offis to the six names I giv yu belo, and a kopy 
ov the Dikshunary also to eech wun. I think I wil 
send yu an order for six more next week. I want 
them to hav the Dikshunary and to reed my letters, 
hoping.the same ma do them grate good, and I shal 
pra from da to da that yure blak Infidelity ma not 
do them eny harm. JI stil hope yu ma yet in time ` 
be brot to the lite ov truth az it iz in Jezus. 

Kaptin Smith and Suzan both want to be kindly 
remembered to yu. I askt wife if she wood not 
send yu her Juv, and yu aut to hav seen her spit fire 
and fome at the mouth. Sed she: “I wood az soon 
send my luv to the Devil.” That, yu se, iz the dif- 
ferense in fokes and the way we hav ov looking at 
things. Perhaps it iz a good thing that evrybody 
duz not take a noshun to the same person. 

I beg yu at all events to reseev my kind regards. 
Yures in Kriste, JOEL SKIDMORE. 
ist Deekon ov Zion Hill Baptist Church. 


Selections. 


Religion not History.—Concluded. 
BY F, W. NEWMAN, 


Emeritus Professor, of University College, London. 


English Dissenters, who are not compromised 
with those loud swelling words of vanity, argue 
truly and forcibly that Jesus said nothing about the 
apostles transmitting this power to successors ; nor 
did he couple it with laying on of hands, In 
Matthew he bestows it uniquely on Simon Peter for 
a personal and untransferable merit and without any 
laying on of hands ; in John he bestows it on the 
eleven with the symbol of breathing upon them. 
All true, yet impotent truth. The floodgate of folly 
and of inexhaustible credulity was opened, when an 
essentially divine power was supposed to be entrust- 
ed to a man, and the book recording it was accepted 
as sacred and infallible. If Peter might possess this 
power, why might not Sylvester? why might not 
Hildebrand? “It is but the first step that costs,” 
for it breaks down wholesome and needful incredu- 
lity. Peter in the gospels is certainly rash and 
weak, and not over brave. Indeed, to escape suspi- 
cion of being a disciple of Jesus he utters curses as 
well as oaths. Many a self-complacent bishop might 
think himself no worse than Peter, and as fit to hold 
the keys; and the multitude trained not to trust or 
use their common sense against the sacred book, 
accepted the pretensions of the bishop. So soon as 
a book is made sacred, all that is weakest and worst 
in it becomes most prominent and influential, and 
overwhelms all that is best in it. So it is that 
although personal religion, personal conviction, di- 
rect intercourse of the soul with God, universal illu- 
mination by the Holy Spirit, without any sharp dis- 
tinction of laity and clergy, of teachers and taught, 
pervade the whole New Testament, yet corporate 
religion and sacerdotal mediation has overlain the 
original doctrine. 

Nevertheless, we have not yet probed the wound 
to the bottom. No passages. of exceptional error 
could have exerted so deadly efficacy, had not a far 
worse primitive weakness pervaded Christian teach- 
ing—a weakness prominent emphatically in the 
‘discourses attributed to Jesus—the mistaking credu- 
lity for faith. (Paul, no doubt, partook of this 
widely prevalent error. James.is wiser, and does 
not overvalue faith in Jesus. Religion with him is 
mercy and purity; faith is belief in God.) This 
was poison in the blood. Just caution of belief, 


necessary inquiry, are treated scornfully, eel 


evasively ; prompt and easy belief is highly praise 

There is no need here to go through details. Who- 
ever will turn the pages of the books may-see it. 
Moreover, in the discourses given to Jesus are 
embalmed all the meaner and formal doctrines 
concerning prayer, fasting, alms, vigils, demons, 
exorcism, mendicancy, religious feetwashing ; be- 
sides the harsh metaphors about eating his body and 
drinking his blood. These counterfeits of religion 
are exploded by manly thought and by modern 
science ; but the books which inculcate them are 
the strength of sacerdotalism, especially when cre- 
dulity has been successfully glorified into a saving 
virtue. Pauline Christians escape from the malign 
influence of the gospels, largely by making Paul’s 
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doctrine override that of Jesus, which is treated as į 
fit for those only who.are not yet emancipated from | 


the elementary teaching in which the child is put on 
a par with the: slave. (Gal. iv.) To return to the 
keys: It so happens here that from Matthew him- 
self we seem to lean the origin of this gross, hideous, 
and baneful: superstition, in another passage. I 
allude to Matthew xviii, 15-18, which is closely akin 
to a precept in Paul; 1 Cor. vi,1+7. As Paul disap- 
proved of his Corinthian converts going to law, one 
against another, before a pagan tribunal, so did 
Jesus deprecate the carrying out of doors to ordinary 
tribunals any quarrels between his disciples. Their 
duty was to attempt arbitration, and if that did not 
succeed, then to lay the case before the congregation 
—as a sort of large jury, an Athenian Ecolesia. 
Disciples were bound to accept the decision of the 
congregation, under the penalty of no longer being 
acknowledged as a disciple; and the verdict of the 
congregation in: the matter would be ratified in 
heaven. Here there is no thought of forgiving or 
retaining sin; it is a simple question of jurisdiction 
in an external quarrel. There is nothing to give a 
germ of sacerdotal power or. spiritual superiority of 
man: over man. But the metaphorical diction of 
verse 18, “ Verily, I say to you, whatever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven,” ete., when 
once separated from its context, admitted of a most 
lamentable perversion, The word “ye” may have 
been supposed to belong to the apostles specially, 
and the’ binding and loosing to mean forgiving or 
retaining sin.. Into this sense it is interpreted in the 
fourth gospel; while in the other passage of Mat- 
thew the metaphor is retained (Mat: xvi, 16-19), but 
ye is changed into thow, the gift is limited to Peter, 
is coupled with the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and is made a reward for confessing Jesus to be the 
Christ. 

I do not profess, even so, to think it certain that 
Matthew xviii, 15-18, really came from Jesus him- 
self.. It seems more likely to have risen out of the 
circumstances of the Jerusalem Christians after the 
death of Jesus, when their numbers began to multi- 
ply, and their assembly, synagogue, or church. had 
attained coherence. But certainty on such matters 
does not seem to me attainable. Simply I observe, 
we have manv warnings that words are put into the 
mouth of Jesus which he never uttered. The com- 
mand to all disciples “to take up their cross ” (Mat. 
x, 88, xvi, 34, Mark x, 34, Luke xiv, 27) would have 
been: unintelligible, and cannot have been used, in 
the lifetime of Jesus. The emphatic declaration 
against breaking the least commandment of the law 
and teaching men to break it (Mat. v, 19) has every 
appearance of being leveled against Paul and his 
converts and to have proceeded from his Judaizing 
opponents, But this leads on to the remark that the 
prohibition to dispense with any tittle of the law 
was strong on the side of formal religion, evidently 
including the Jewish sabbath. It is a common 
error to speak of Jesus as overriding the law of the 
sabbath ; but in fact he is made to appeal to the 
conduct of David and to that of the Pharisees them- 
selves, in proof that their scruples were extreme. 
The Jesus of the three gospels does not go on to the 
Pauline idea of uniting Jews and Gentiles on equal- 
ity in his church, much less of abolishing the Mosaic 
law ; and if the book of Acts is at all true, the apos- 
tles never learned from Jesus that the Gentiles were 
to come into the church at all. Yet if he had ever 
plainly.told them, the hypothesis that they could 
not understand him is ridiculous. We have no 
trustworthy information that Jesus ever imagined a 
historical Christian Church beyond Judea. It is an 
undeniable fact that he has left us in great uncer- 
tainty as to his true words. Can he possibly have 
charged his apostles to “teach all nations to observe 
all things whatsoever he had commanded to them ” 
(Mat. xxviii, 28), and have been ignorant that oral 
tradition is a very treacherous guardian of sacred 
precepts? A mere Jewish peasant may have been 
ignorant of a matter so very’ notorious ; a prophet 
duly equipped from heaven to superintend the còn- 
version of the world could not. If Paul was a true 
apostle, how comes it that he made no attempt to 
learn and teach the precepts delivered by Jesus to 
the ‘twelve and to the multitudes? If Jesus had 
foreseen the earnestness with which pious disciples 
would long to know the words of life and truth 
dropped from his sacred lips, he must have taken steps 
- for an immediate fixing of them, in writings accred- 
ited by himself as genuine, and not leave us to 
reason and guess and jangle on so vital a matter— 
if vital he accounted it. If-he had foreseen the 
violent and cruel quarrels which were to arise among 
well-intentioned men, his professed disciples, from 
the diversity of representation’ in different books 
and:-from:doubt what to believe, it would have been 
a doubly: iniquitous neglect not to save his innocent 
votaries from such disastrous strife. Parchment, 
wood, brass, and stone should at once have reeorded 
his authentic, authoritative doctrines, clearly setting 
dispute at rest concerning all that his disciples ought 
to believe, if he intended or expected his words to 
be a new sacred code to all fature time. 

But when he has himself held his words so cheap 
w take no pains whatever that, authentic and 


genuine, they shall reach me or other men in distant 
age and region, he has done all he could to acquit us 
of any duty to care about them. Surely no man 
ought to be called less of a Christian than Paul was, 
merely because he concerns himself as little about 
them as Paul did, and finds an ideal Jesus to be far 
better than a half-and-half historical picture daubed 
with manifold blots. To the discourses attributed 
to Jesus we may apply two tests furnished in these 
very discourses : : 

“Out of the treasure of the heart a good man 
brings forth good things and an evil man evil things. 
By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” 

“ He that speaketh from himself seeketh his own 
glory;” which involves the converse: He who seeks 
to glorify himself by his teaching speaks from him- 
self and not from God. 

Religion ought to be the uniter of mankind, en- 
folding all into the embrace of one God and Father 
of all; but it is now the deadly divider. New wars 
of the Cross and Crescent lie before us in the future, 
unless Christendom renounce polytheism and ambi- 
tious assumption. Never will this come about until 
the churches learn to trust in the Spirit of God, and 
in the light which shines from good and wise men in 
many nations, brighter and brighter as time goes on, 
and not in deceitful scraps miscalled history, and 
other books transmitted as sacred. 


Communications. 


Seymour Weekly Times. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO DR. MONROE. 

Dear SIR: I was pained to read in the Seymour Weekly 
Times, of Sept. 7, an article from your pen denouncing D, 
M. Bennett, W. S. Bell, and Josephine 8, Tilton for ‘“‘ vend- 
ing the interdicted pamphlet of E. H. Heywood at the Wat- 
kins Convention.” I regret it personally that anything 
should occur to remove the good feeling and general senti- 
ments of esteem which I have entertained for you; but I 
deplore it more because of the occasion it may give our 
Christian antagonists to say, ‘‘ See how these Liberals fight.” 
But as you bave deliberately slandered me, as well as Mr. 
Bennett and Miss Tilton, I deem it incumbent upon me, as 
a duty to myself, and as a duty demanded by the best inter- 
esta of truth, to vindicate myself before the Liberal public, 

Ihave read your article two or three times, and it has 
been a matter of surprise, in the first place, that a man of 
your good sense could so far forget that good sense as to 
send out a malignant and pointless denunciation against 
two men and a lady whom you do not knew, and about a 
transaction the circumstances of which you show yourself 
absolutely ignorant, and about a pamphlet of which you 
have not much more information. In fact, your article 
plainly shows that you did not know what you were talking 
about. 

Speaking of the taboced pamphlet, you say in one para- 
graph, ‘‘ There is no great harm in it;” but in the next you 
say, “ The book is one that could not be read aloud to ladies 
and children.” Then you mean to say there is much harm 
init? Would you read works of anatomy aloud to ladies 
and children? “There is no great harm in it.” Why, 
then, do you not defend our right to sell it? ‘‘ There is no 
great harm in it;” and yet the next moment you almost 
gasp for breath as you declare, ‘‘It points out some abuses 
in the social system, and hints at cures that are a million 
times worse than the disease.” 

Now, my dear doctor, if ‘‘ there is no great harm in it,” 
why do you say 80. many untruthful and malignant things 
about us for selling it? You surely did not think, when 
you penned those few lines pregnant with falsehood and 
scurrility, how utterly distasteful they were to become to 
the Liberal public, or you would bave stayed your pen. In 
no other paper, religious or Liberal, has any writer, claim- 
ing responsibility, vilified us as you have done. You had 
not the shadow of an excuse for making the following false 
assertion : ‘‘Of course, the above-named parties were ar- 
rested, as they knew they would be, and, no doubt, wanted 
to be.” Such recklessness of statement in regard to the 
parties you write about proves you to be an irresponsible 
person. -I pronounce your statement, so far as lam con- 
cerned, an unmitigated falsehood. I did not know, neither 
did I want to be arrested. I did not even know that the 
pamphlet was to be on sale at the Convenion. I was not 
interested in any way in the sale of the bock, It happened 
that the table for the sale of Bennett's, Mendum’s, and Miss 
Tilton’s books were arranged conveniently in a row at one 
side of the public stand. I was engaged in helping Mr. 
Bennett sell his books; and one day (Friday) at noon, when 
Miss Tilton was about to leave her table to go to dinner, she 
solicited me to have the oversight of her books while she 
was gone. 

I did so freely, not apprehending the least trouble there- 
from. As was quite natural I sold one or two copies while 
she was away, putting the money in a smali box on the 
table. This was the head and front of my offending. I 
never dreamed of an arrest, and Iam quite sure the others 
were as greatly surprised with our arrest as I was, And 
yet, without a knowledge of the facts of the case, you pro- 
pose, sitting ia your seven by nine sanctum, to fulminate 
a hoosier bull agaimat us by misrepresentation and slander. 
You are not satisfied by asserting what you did not know, 
but you must insist upon slandering us by asserting that we 
t wanted to be” arrested. This will hardly be credited by 
the thousands of Liberals who were there and knew. the 
circumstances of the case. But you are not satisfied with 
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your effort in calling upon your imagination for the facts in 
the case but you must needs have recourse tothe same souree 
for the motives which prompted us inthis matter. Our ma- 
tives were, a ‘‘ willful violation of law,” which, ‘‘can have 
no motive but that of money making.” Itis an easy thing 
according to your notions ad a hoosier knight of the quill 
for ‘‘ sentimentalists and monomaniacs” to make the good 
sensible Liberals ‘ shell out their money,” where there is no 
cause at stake. 

It is something they are not accustomed to do; but they 
are willing when human rights are jeopardized to come for- 
ward and do duty like men. And you will find before a 
great while that there is a cause in this matter of our arrest 
which thousands of Liberels have already espoused. 

. Itis unaccountable that you should undertake to denounce, 
most unjustly, men and measures of whom and which-you 
are profoundly ignorant. meat 

You should certainly have possessed the facts relating to 
the sale of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” at Watkins; you should have 
known the motives of those arrested, and it would have 
assisted you mightily in the way of reaching safe conclu- 
sions if you had been there and learned the opinions of more 
than three thousand Liberals, many of whom have been lon- 
gerin the ranks of Freethought than yourself, and who 
cheerfully and enthusiastically voted that our arrest was 
‘without any just or reasonable cause.” And stil] further, 
you betray the glaring fact that you do not comprehend 
the situation, the realissue. The issue between Liberalism 
and priestcraft to-day has been precipitated upon us by the - 
Heywood pamphlet. 

You say, “There is no great harm in it.” Why, then, 
have we not a right to sell it? Even from your own grounds 
you must concede our. rights in the matter, 

But we are not taking issue with modern Jesuitiam upon 
the merits or demerits of the pamphlet; but we claim, upon 
the grounds of our constitutional right, the right to sell this 
book, If we are defeated at this point, the next step will 
be to defraud us of our right to sell Infidel and Atheistical 
books. The pamphlet is not to our liking. We do not de- 
fend č, but, taking it as itis, we maintain that it does not 
come within the statutory limitations of obscene literature, 
and that our arrests ‘‘ were prompted, as we are informed 
and believe, by over-zealous theological partisans, simply as 
a mode of harassment and persecution,” ‘and therefore, in 
duty to ourselves and to the cause of free speech and a free. 
press, we feel obliged to offer our defense, 

Had not your liver troubled you in this piece of quill 
business you would doubtless have comprehended the issue; 
but as it happened, some red rag of imagination aroused 
your ire. i 

'‘ There is not much harm in it,” yet because it does not 
suit you itis “vulgar and beastly.” How would this kind 
of a rule work in the case of the Seymour Weakly Times and 
the religious people of Indiana? There are thousands of 
good religious people in Indiana who, if they should read 
one copy of your paper, could stand by and see you roasted 
as Calvin roasted Servetus. Thousands would desire to sce 
it done. Why is it that it is not accomplished? Simply 
because you are protected in your right to run a free press 
by the laws of the country. But why should yot be pro- 
tected and Mr. Hey wood outraged and robbed of bis consti- . 
tutional rights? 

Now, sir, when you allude to Ezra H. Heywood as a 
‘* prurient idiot,” you simply give another advertisement of 
your lack of knowledge respecting him, and the overflowing 
of your bile. And when to this needless insult you say the 
‘< jail is the best place for him,” you offer an affront to the 
more than ten thousand signers of the Heywood petition 
that will afford you ‘‘ works meet for repentance.” 

t! Our business is to make men and women truer, purer, 
and happier.” What a strange way you have of attempting 
to accomplish the end! Surely, falsehood and slander are 
not the best or most direct methods of accomplishing this 
desirable object. 

If you are opposed to Comstockism, why do you defend 
his aiders and abettors, and condemn us who are trying to 
bring him to justice? Why do you allude to us as “sickly 
sentimentalists and monomaniacs,” and to E. H. Heywood 
as a ‘‘ prurient idiot,” if you are the real friend you pro- 
fess to be of Freethought and Freethinkers? 

“The promotion of good,” you say, ‘‘the promotion of 
peace and harmony and love and happiness, and not of 
strife and discord and violence, is the mission of the humane 
and rationa) philanthropist and philosopher.” Good preach- 
ing, but mighty poor practice. W. B. BELL. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


—e 

PRIDE is a virtue (let not tue moralist be scandalized}— 
pride is also a vice, Pride, like ambition, is sometimes vir- 
tuous and sometimes vicious, according to the character in 
which it is found, and the object to which it is directed.— 
Lord Greville. 

Never will I seek or receive private, individual salvation; 
never will I enter into final peace alone; but forever and 
ever, an-| everywhere, I will live and strive for the universal 
redemption of every creature throughout all the worlds.— 
Buddhist Liturgy. 


O RICH and various man! thou palace of siglt and sound, 
carrying in thy senses the morning and the night, in thy 
brain the geometry of the city of God, in thy heart the 
power of love and the realms of right and wrong! Who 
shall set a limit to the influence of a human being ?— Emerson. 


FLUENCY and feeling do not always go together. On the 
contrary, some men are most sparing of speech when their 
feelings are most deeply engaged. I have been told that 
there is awful silence in the ranks before the first gun is 
fired, and little talking heard during the dreadful progress 
of the battle. When a ship is laboring for her life, and 
every moment may decide her fate, there is no talking.— 
Guthrie, 
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Letters from friends. 


Provipence, R. L, Sept. 18, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Last night I wrote you a postal 
card saying that our TRUTH SEEKER for Sept. 7th had not 
reached me: but this morning it was in our post-office box 
along with the number for the present week. I presume it 
was at the office all the time. 

I am very much rejoiced at the broad stand you have 
taken coucernine-the persecuted pamphlet entitled ‘‘Cu- 
pid’s Yokes.” The old proverb that ‘* Whom the gods seek 
to destroy they first make mad” is evidently about to be 
proved as true once more. Old theology is showing that it 
is doomed by its present aggressive attitude toward hetero- 
dox opinions. The champions of modern christianity (I use 
a small letter to begin that word with intentionally} must be 
“mad” indeed to bring forward so radically obnoxious a 
book as ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” into such notoriety as they are 
now doing by their persistent persecutions. Comstock is in 
reality the best friend that Freethought has to-day, for only 
through his insane attacks upon Liberalists could you and 
many others have been brought into so openly defending 
Mr. Heywood’s right, and consequently the right of every 
man, to express to the world his convictions upon any sub- 
ject freely and with absolute impunity. 

I admire your stand exceedingly, and rejoice that the 
issue is such as it is, for you have in this matter taken a 
stand which I do not remember of any other reformer’s ever 
having taken. Numberless men and women have braved 
the indignation and wrath of their kind to promulgate the 
truths they themselves perceived, but I do not recollect of 
any one else who has dared the hatred of his fellow-men 
to vindicate the right of another to express ideas they them- 
selves do not indorse. It is the most glorious issue you 
could possibly find; and although I do not wish you to be 
imprisoned for that or any other cause, yet should you be, 


I, for one, should look upon you as the most glorious mar- | 


: l ALTON, IND., Sept. 8, 1878. 
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tyr of the present day. Mr. Heywood truly says that it is 
“tragic and comical; but it would be still more so were 
you to share his fate. Weshould then witness the strange 
spectacle of numberless libertines walking the streets of our 
cities, carrying misery and degradation into many homes by 
their unprincipled wiles, yet pursuing their way entirely 
unmolested by the law, while one jail held within its walls, 
as a criminal, one man whose lifé had never been stained 
with sexual misdeeds, but who dared maintain his right and 
the tight of others to judge for themselves what constitutes 
sexual morality, and another jail would confine a man for 
maintaining the right of the aforesaid criminal (7) to advo- 
cate these views. Truly this would be a most sarcastic 
comment upon our present civilization. 

I would like to have my name signed to the pledge con- 
tained in the last number of your paper, as one who will 
maintain her right to sell, loan, keep, ete., the proscribed 
book. J have already sold some fifty copies of “ Cupid’s 
Yokes” sincé Mr. H.’s incarceration, and intend to sell 
more. There is one thing in that statement, however, which 
I feel called upon to criticise. It is very common for even 
the most radical among us to say, as you do in this, that 
there are some things not in good taste contained in ‘‘ Cu- 
pid’s Yokes.” This may or may not be so; but whether it 
is or not, it seems to me entirely unnecessary to state our 
opinion on that point, when the sole question is as to its 
obscenity. I doubt whether any of us do not sometimes err 
in regard to matters of taste in writing, as well as other 
things. The writings of no Liberalists are in “good taste” 
to any of the orthodox school. We would expect our ‘‘cul- 
tured” Massachusetts editor to find fault with the “taste ” 
of Mr. Heywood’s work, but our “uncultured” TRUTH 
SEEKER editor should, I think, drop all that and stand bold- 
ly, without even that sign of cringing, on the man’s right to 
publish his thoughts and circulate them freely. 

Yours for the truth, ELLEN M. Boies. 

P. 5.—For your companions in affliction, and especially 
for Miss Tilton, whom I personally know, I have the utmost 
sympathy and appreciation. She is indeed a brave woman, 
and Geserves the gratitude of her sex for her steadfast brav- 
ery. Sheis helping the cause of woman more than can now 
be estimated. E. M. B. 


Rock Raris, Iowa, Aug. 8, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir; Am pleased with the 
“ Champions of the Church,” with you also for noticing 
my poor verses, and wish I could be at Watkins, but I shall 
hear of it in the uncultured TRUTA SEEKER. 
Yours ever, C. W. Hatt. 


LaMVILLE, Iowa, Aug., 1878, 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear’ Sir: Your paper has been an eye- 
opener to me; it has lifted me up out of the miry clay and 
set my feet upon the solid ground of knowledge, and an im- 
mense amount of superstition has been swept from my 
eyes. It is the only paper I have ever read that is bold and 
fearless in its noble standing. Neither Comstock nor Jeho- 
vah can depress it. By the bye, how is Comstock getting 
along. Ihope to live to see the time come when his end 
wiil be, for he is a disgrace to our land. If ever he comes 
to arrest you again, [ would. almost say, put a bullet 
through him and stop his infernal existence, for he is not 
fit to breathe the pure air of so grand a universe as this of 

ours. Yours in belief, Z. TOKES. 


WoonDLAND, Wis., Sept. 8, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sire I see the dogs of bitter perse- 
cution are again let loose and worthy men and women 
are again in the clutches of the immaculate Church, ali 
for the glory of God, Tony, Y. M. C. A., & Co. 

How long are such acts to be tolerated in this land that 
claims to be a free and independent nation? 

I have just been reading in your noble and fearless paper 


(the T. 8.) the account of your arrest and indictment for | 


exercising the free right of every American citizen, and it 


makes me fighting mad that such an outrage should be per- ' 


petrated and by those that claim to be shining lights in this 
world. 

Talk about such men as the instigators of the outrageous 
act as having souls. Bosh! Their souls are so small that 
they could be blown through the quill of a humming-bird, 
into ihe eye of a musquito and never make him wink. 
for one am willing to grant to others the same privilege I 
claim for myself, viz., Iree thought, free speech, and a free 
press, bat when it comes to Casting respectable, honest, and 
true men and women into prison for exercising that right 
it is going a little to far, and should be resisted with all the 
force available. ; 

Therefore, say I, if it must þe war, then war it is, and war 
to the knife if necessary. It would not be the first time 
that the Christian Church has been the cause of turmoil and 
bloodshed ,and gloried in it, but their power is fast wan- 
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ing away, and this is but the dying struggles of the hydra- 
beaded monster, and justice and humanity will yet reign 
triumphant upon this glorious earth, with reason, science, 
and common sense for its shield upon which shall be in- 
scribed in bright letters the names of D. M. Bennett, W: 8. 
Bell, Josephine Tilton, E. H. Heywood, and many others 
equally worthy and too numerous to mention, 

I will not tax your patience longer but simply say that I 
want a copy of ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” forwarded to me by 
mail, and show your enemy a bold front, for your friends 
are legion. Yours fraternally, S. Carver. 


CRETE, NEB., Sept. 6, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT : I am going to try how many trial sub- 
gcribers I can send you from this place and county. So 
the present installment of four is but the beginning of what 
I hope may reach at least four times four, and if it does 
not reach more than double that, I shall be disappointed. 

There is quite & Liberal sentiment hereabouts in the agre- 
gate. But, as in other places, we have conservative Liber- 
als as well as orthodox conservatives. 

A year ago (when I sent you last remittance) I deter- 
mined not to take Tan TRUTH SEEKER longer than the 
first of this year, and so stated in my last letter, But I am 
now glad you overlooked my order to that effect and con- 
tinued to send it; for, since Moses Hull ‘‘set type” in 
your oflice, and especially since the demise of The Crucible, 
I being the judge, THE TRUTH SEEKER has improved won- 
derfully, and now that we have no Crucible within which 
to look for the pure, seven times refined metal, your paper 
has become a furnace capable of raising its contents to 
almost a white heat regardless of whose eyes its scintilla- 
tions may bedim. In fact, at the present time, it is the only 
Liberal paper I know of that dares to print the private 
sentiments of its editors and managers, and the public sen- 
timents of all the rest of the world. 

For the truth, no matter where to be found, nor of what 
it consists. I am ever Yours most fraternally, 

Lewis Morris. 


please send me three copies of ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” and the 
balance in ‘‘ The Truth Seeker Pamphlets,” such as you see 
proper. My object in sending for the ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” is 
to see what it is that is demoralizing the Christians so much 
that they have to call on the strong arm of the law to pro- 
tect them in their Christian bigotry, which is no new thing 
for them todo. But I think the spirit of freedom bas suf- 
fered too long to down at their bidding. Although they are 
calling on the law-makers and venders to help them, it 
won't down. You know, friend Bennett, that in every age 
nearly all the great advancements in the bettering the 


‘condition of the human race, have been started by the op- 


pression of an over-zealous, bigoted class of people, and now 

| to-day they are paving the way for one of the greatest revo- 

‘lutions toward progression that has ever been ; but it seems 

j hard that some of our noblest spirits should be dogged, per- 
secuted, and imprisoned to satisfy their hellish enmity 

| toward freedom. , 

| But that is what we need to arouse the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of these United States. Marion, during his struggles 
for liberty while the Britons were hanging the Tories, said, 
“ Hang away ; it is the best thing you can do for us.” Bol 
fay to-day ; go it bigots, whip a few more women at the 
stake by a big buck-nigger, and imprison a few more women 
who are trying to make an honest living by selling a little 
pamphlet, and it will arouse that slumbering spirit of free- 
dom and ¢all it into action. ‘‘ Whom the gods would de- 
stroy they first make mad.” 

There are some of us here that sympathize with you, 
friend Bennett, and all such noble spirits who are battling 
for truth and the rights of man, and we hope to see the day 
when bigotry and superstition will cease to rule. Among 
their late victims I sea Josephine 8, Tilton was marched off 
to prison (wonder why they didn’t have the fife and drum 
to revive their drooping spirits) to await her trial and per- 
haps conviction. My very soul reaches out in unison with 
the noble self-sacrificing stand she took in suffering herself 
to be imprisoned. O for shame! for shame! may the gods 
of liberty perch over and cheer up her dauntless spirit. 

Yours for the right, H. B. Mryzr. 

P. S.—Money is coming down to hard pan and hard to 

get, but we will do what we can to help you through. 


994 GIFFORD ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT : Since my return from Watkins, and 

subsequent knowledge of the indictments found against 
yourself, Mr. Bell, and Miss Tilton, I find myself continu- 
ally asking, What is my duty in regard to this, to me, fla- 
grant outrage upon freedom of thought and utterance of 
the same? If I were rich I could give money to support 
the familes of persons imprisoned for conscience’ sake, for 
our Government takes no note of the wants of children 
whose parents are taken from them by the strong arm of the 
law. I might add to the list of paying subscriptions for 
papers that dare to denounce injustice, even though it be in 
the name of the law; but alas! I long ago forgot to act 
upon the injunction often given to children, ‘‘ Let your 
victuals stop your mouth,” and so have no money ; what 
then ? I can say, and do at every opportunity, ‘‘ These men 
and women are fighting the battles of liberty, and when the 
names of Comstock & Co. shall be forgotten, Heywood, Til- 
ton, and others who shall be deemed worthy to suffer im- 
prisonment for truth’s sake, shall be canonized in the 
Church of the Humanityites and a halo which shall refresh 
the eye and cheer the heart of all who look upon it, because 
it shall be the halo of the love of truth, shall surround their 
! names forever. 
We have been reading in our home the past summer a 
; great deal of political economy, English professors, profess- 
ors of the colleges in our own country, Amherst, Yale, 
Williams, etc., etc. Now, what I wish to bring to the no- 
‘tice of your readers is this fact ; these writers dare to talk 
of ‘‘over-population,” the English more particularly, and 
they even touch the sacred word marriage. 

I wish you could find room for some extracts in your pa- 
per. What is Mr. Heywood’s offense? He gave his opin- 
‘ion, they give theirs ; you may not accept either. If some 

of the people who are so careful to say what is proper for 
others to read could only be persuaded to read something 
themselves, they would save their blushes for their own 
ignorance, and might become in time competent to sit in 
judgment upon the opinions of others on subjects which to- 
day are exercising the brains and touching the hearts of the 
wisest and the best of both sexes in the whole civilized 
| world. ‘‘ What shall we do to be saved? Let him who 
thinks he knows speak his convictions without fear.” Said a 
‘person on the boat to me after leaving Watkins, ‘‘ be care- 
j ful how you disturb the best that the ages have given us.” 
| The ages have been quite lavish in their gifts ; witness 


kings, emperors, slaves, and beggars, primogeniture, relig- 
ions that make woman subservient to man, laws that ignore 
conscience, make holy certain days, etc., etc. 1 would say, 
‘* Leaving the things that are behind, let us press forward,” . 
‘prove all things, hold fast that which is good,” and that 
alone, never forgetting that we are accountable to the pres- 
ent and future, rather than the past. Faithfully, 
. O Loor N. CoLEMAN. 


f BRIDGEPORT, Conn,, Sept. 10, 1878, 
BROTHER BENNETT : I take THE TRUTH SEEKER. I like 
the bold and manly stand its noble editor takes as he battles 
with that portion of the human family that would have us 
think that they have been appointed by God to do a jobbing 
business for him in the human soul line. If God is not 
capable of doing his business without hiring such execra- 
ble brokers as we see every day, he is a very poor God. 
Inclosed please find fifteen cents, for which you will please 
send me one of the ‘Yokes ” that these brokers got on you, 

Heywood, Bel), and Miss Tilton. D. H. HARRINGTON. 


A LETTER TO JOSEPHINE 8. TILTON. 


VINELAND, N. J., Sept. 11, 1878. 

Miss JOSEPHINE 8. TILTON, Noble Sister: I take the free- 
dom to thus address you, for, to my free soul, the grandeur 
of your brave womanhood inspires me to send to you, a true 
sister, love, and cheer, I may say sympathy, but not pity, 
for souls like yours need no pity. Rather is yours an envi- 
able position, because you are highly privileged as a chosem 
one to bear persecution for truth’s sake. “Tis glorious to 
know that brave women can work by the side of brave men: 
for the onward march of Freethought. This is the age of 
Woman's ascension. Fine and noble womanhood must help 
a lofty manhood to redeem humanity by freely discussing 
the very subject treated of in ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” with pure 
motives and high resolves for a truer and better condition of 
human life. Methinks I behold you in your prison home 
looking as cheerful as did Wm. Lloyd Garrison when he 
wrote on the walis of his cell, 

When peace within the bosom reigns, 
And conscience gives the approving voice, 
Though bound the human form in chains, 
Yet can the soul aloud rejoice. 

Te thy faithful co-laborer, the editor of |TaHr TRUTH 
SEEKER, we would say, be assured thy influence and thy 
truth seeking will increase. Angels guide our way. 

Your sister in the cause of truth, Sapa BAILEY. 


OGDEN, Uran, Sept. 1, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed please find P. O, 
order for eight dollars, for which please send copy of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER to Mr. L. Hefler, also one copy of “The 
Champions of the Church,” ‘‘The Unknown God,” by J. 
M. Stillman, one-half dozen of ‘‘ National Greenback Labor 
Songster,” and ‘‘ John’s Way.” Please give me credit for 
the eight dollars, and send the above-mentioned books and 
papers. I shall send for more books when I get ready. 

t The Champions of the Church” I have read much of, 
and think it one of the best publications out for the over- 
throw of the monster in the path of progress, In my early 
life I read “ Fox’s Martyrs,” and much concerning the per- 
secution of Protestants by Catholics, but, being a strict 
Episcopalian, I never saw the other side of the question. 
At the present season I am not in trim for writing, but must 
say I admire the editor and highly enjoy TRE TRUTA 
SEEKER for its freedom of expression and the liberty given 
fo all to advance their opinions therein, thereby allowing 
every reader to be his own judge of the matter, instead of 
the general practice of prejudgment by editors. I am much 
amused with the various ideas and opinions, as well as the 
desires, wishes, and suggestions expressed by the writers on 
the subjects at issue, and concerning matter which ought or 
ought not to have place in the paper. And I feel pleased to 
enjoy an acquaintance with and support the paper whose 
editor, while he gives freedom and liberty to all, forgets not 
to maintain the like to himself, who is swayed neither by 
the one party nor the other, but dares stand up to defend 
himself in the right and the true in the full and free exer- 
cise of his own manhood. Wishing you continued success, 
I am respectfully yours, Jonn A, Yost. 


JOPLIN, Mo., Sept. 8, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: As a Freethinker (for years. 
my wife and myself were members of the Presbyterian 
churches of various places in New York and Michigan) E 
desire to send you greeting from the Liberal club of Joplin, 
Mo. We number several hundred, and we wish you to go 
on in your glorious work of mental and physical emancipa- 
tion. Don’t let your spirit be worried whea the time comes. 
that that filthy stoolpigeon Comstock commences his attack 
on you. Joplin wilk do her share towards a defense fund.. 
We have just sent over $400 to the yellow-fever sufferers in. 
the South, the main part of it being raised under the aus- - 
pices of the Germania Club, a society of Germans of our 
city who have a hall on the main street, and every Sunday 
evening they, with their families, meet and have dancing, 
theatrical plays, beer, wine, and food; and although the 
church people of our city tried hard to stop them, they 
failed. The Church doesn’t have the ring in the nose of us 
Western folks as it does in the Hast. One Rev., at a meet- 
ing of citizens where it was proposed for the church people 
to join in with the Germania Club, as they had a hall and- ` 
other things free, and more could be raised that way and 
senut at once, and the churches could hold their doings a few 
nights later, made this remark: ‘‘I belong to a church 
[Cambeilites] that doesn’t believe in such things [ù 6., Ger- 
mania doings], and I would see a thousand people die before 
I would give Rfty cents or have any of my people give it.” 
He ig the same one who, when Jamieson and Cunningham 
had a series of debates here, got up at the finish and, 
although he was one of the moderators, and had agreed that 
no demonstration was to be made, but each one should form 
a Verdict for himself or herself, in the name of the ladies of 
his congregation, gave Rev. Cunningham a bouquet. Did 
Cunningham give a part of his bouquet to Jamieson, ag 
Jamieson did at Springfield to him? ot a bit of it. 

Germania’s festival was crowded by our best citizens— 
Infidels, church people, and all—and $300 was cleared; the 
sum of $400 was made in all; and this week, with what the 
churches and citizens will do, we hope to send, in all, nearly 
a thousand dollars; and we have no interests in the South 
except that of humanity and a common country. j 

Wm. C. received a huge bundle of Truth Seeker Tracts, 
and we are busy in placing them where they will do 
the most good; also the pamphlet in regard to the repeal of 
Comstockism. I shall send for alot of ‘ Cupid’s Yokes” 
in afew days. You are doing more to gell the tracts and 
all other works that are being tabooed than you can even 
imagine. Curse the foo], hag he no sense? I think you 
will hurt our cause when you succeed in getting Comstock 
out of the path, for, as a botch and mismanager, he has nę 
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equal. How many thousand years will it take mankird to 
find out that to persecute is to propagate ? 

Tt is good for his hide that he lives where he does. We 
have a peculiar way out here of making such tools as he is 
uncomfortable, He would firat get a notification to get out 
of the way. Second, a gentle stretching over a limb. 
Third, he would be found some bright morning standing on 
nothing, and a placard would warn all such what to expect. 
It is the best way to treat such skunks, Well, if you need 
money, we will do our share to help you. We have now 
seventeen Freethinker clubs in Missouri and Kansas, which 
are getting ready for combined action at present. 

Respectfully, M. D. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Sept. 9, 1878. 

D. M. BeNNETT, Dear Sir! I have just concluded reading 
your indictment for selling ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and consider 
ita great outrage. Iread the book, and do not think it ob- 
scene or indecent, It is nothing morethan a dissertation on 
marriage, and the author has a perfect right to his views, as 
T bave to mine. If this is a free country, I would like to 
know what freedom is. Js it freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, of expression ? or.is it the contrary ? No 
judge or jury having brains or common sense can convict 
you, and therefore you have nothing to fear. : 

Personally I have much to say to you, but will defer it to 
some other time, I believe the greatest foe to the progress 
of truth is not error, but indifference to truth. Inclosed 
find three dollars for another year’s subscription, and be- 
lieve me Your friend as ever, s 


Orzaon, Wis., Sept. 10, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Please send me “Cupid’s 
Yokes,” also “ National Greenback Bongster.” The balance 
of the doliar that I send you, credit me on the paper. 

I have a petition for Heywood with eighty names, but will 
not send itin until I get a hundred. Ihave hard work to 
obtain names, but J keep on trying, and succeed by perse- 
verance, Tam glad you have taken the stand you have, to 
“fight it out on that line.” The farmers here are hard up 
for money. It takes two dollars’ worth of produce to get 
one of money. I want several of your publications, such as 
the ‘‘ Championge of the Church,” ‘‘ The Ethics of Spiritual- 
ism,” and several other books, but have no money at present 
to buy them. I hope I shall be able to send to you for 
books before your trial comes off, and think I shall. 

Yours for progression, Jonn C. HANAN. 


Soura EXETER, Mz., Sept. 15, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF Tun TRUTH SEEKER: As independent 
citizens of the world, we request that our names be enrolled 
as those who believe in a ‘‘ Declaration of Rights ” as above 
priestly dictations or man-made law, It seems to us that it 
is time for all brave men and women to come to the front, 
and let cowaids step to the rear. It is no time to falter 
when the brave stundard-bearers are being struck down by 
cowards and traitors. The time has already come, but not 
as surely as it soon will, when it will be known who love 
truth and dare openly to proclaim it, and also declare that 
they will not be ruled by tyrannical usurpers whose only 
authority is in an ignorant and bigoted hatred toward those 
who differ from priestly authority. Let every independent 
man and woman boldly declare that their rights they will 
have—*' peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must.” 
SEWARD MITCHELL, 
JOSEPHINE CHASE, 
‘Susan L, CLARK, 


RIEGELSYILLE, PA., Sept. 18, 1878. 

Mr. D, M, BENNETT, Dear Sir: I learn through your val- 
uable paper of your arrest by some superstitious people at 
Watkins Glen meeting; but what can be expected from a 
community of people where they are all led by the nose like 
asses? Ignorance must be pandered to and flattered, else 
the Church will lose its hold on silly women and ignorant 
and thoughtless men. A large portion of the community 
sympathize with you, and trust you will come out of your 
troubles unscathed. Reason is slowly dawning on the peo- 
ple in some localities, but here I am surrounded by super- 
stitious people who pray for rain, and hope, in their im- 
prisoned intellect, to change the laws of nature for their 
especial benefit. 

The potato-bug still holds his own here in spite of pray- 
ers and incantations. Think you Moses knew of this fellow 
among his collection of lice, frogs, bugs, etc., which he 
kept ready to let loose on the poor ignorant and deluded of 
his time ? How convenient Samson had the foxes, and 
how docile and pleasant they must have been to do his 
bidding, with their tails on fire—a very convenient fire-bug 
for modern times! but the breed has run out. St. Anthony 
would be a splendid orthodox fox if he had fire applied to 
him, but it seems he has fire in the head—the wrong place. 
I trust this illegal arrest will be the means of adding to the 
subscribers of your paper, You will hear from me period- 


ically,and I will try to add subscribers to THE TRUTH 
SuexeEr, and, if I can, will send a few lines of interest to 
your columns, ` How little people study nature, and how 
few of them ever reason or meditate on their surroundings! 
I am a disciple of D'Holbach, and love nature, and try to 
make the present happy, and all around me. I do not grope 
in the dark and clutch at phantoms which are not. 
5. B. REDMOND. 


MILAN, O., Sept. 8, 1878. 

FREND Bennett: After looking over the report and 
verdict of the Grand Jurors in the cases of yourself and 
others, and also the charge of Judge Hurd to the jurors, I 
think there-is one point that should be used against them if 
possible, The judge says, ‘I have read the book, and, in 
my opinion, it is an obscene work.” Also, ‘‘ You are to 
indict any one consenting to the sale of this book, or who 
has given awaylor lent them to any person within your 
jurisdiction.” Now the facts are, if the judge has read the 
book, he obtained it from some source. Did he buy it? 
Was it given to him? or did he borrow it? Under either 
of the three propositions, the parties from whom it was ob- 
tained are just as guilty of circulating indecent, profane, 
and obscene books as D. M. Bennett or W. S. Bell, and I 
see no reason why Judge Hurd should not be brought before 
some judge, and, when duly sworn, state from and by whom 
he obtained that work, and that those parties be indicted 
and appear before the December term of Court to answer to 
the charge of circulating obscene works. And furthermore, 
I would, if possible, have the judge indicted, for 1 think 
there is no doubt but that the work which he read has been 
read by others, and, perhaps, the self same copy which was 
laid before the Grand Jurors; if not, some one else is also 
guilty of circulating obscenity. 

if Judge Hard has the right to decide that ‘‘ Cupid's 
Yokes ” is an obscene work, why, and by what authority, 
in thée-name of heaven (if I may use the expression), did he 
dresume to dare. to furnish or ailow:a copy to be given to 
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those good jurors in direct contradiction to law and his pre- 
vious charge? Does Judge Hurd think that because he is 
county judge he has rights to receive, read, and distribute 
‘*Cupid’s Yokes,” and that any other American citizen has 
not? Friend Bennett, this may be a case hard to reach, 
but, in my opinion, Judge Hurd is just as amenable to law 
as W, 5. Bell or D. M, Bennett, and when he is as guilty 
as they, he should be punished the same. More anon. 
R. N. WILLCOX. 


LOGANSPORT, IND., Sept. 14, 1878. 

MR. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Having received one 
_copy of Tun TRUTH SEEKER for the 7th inst., for which 
we were over-anxious on account of your coming arrest, 
which we could see was inevitable among ‘‘ God’s people,” 
or those who expect to make for themselves bright crowns 
„in ‘the sweet by-and-by” by persecuting their fellow-man 
‘or following the example of those who claimed to be the 
| Vicegerents of the Almighty and claimed delegated power 
and privilege to try, condemn, and persecute for a)! misde- 
meanors which, in their ignorance and cupidity, were able 
to find in most any creature they had a mind to try, no dif- 
ference if their ‘‘ great Creator” did make that creature and 
his disposition to sin. Now we, in our limited means, are 
always willing to help those who are trying to help them- 
selves, and thus advance the cause of liberty and right. We 
pledge ourselves to give $5.00, if necessary, to assist the 
persecuted company who were arraigned for selling 
‘**Cupid’s Yokes,” and are anxious, as you will find out 
thousands of others will be, to find out the nature of the 
pamphlet. Inclosed, find fifteen cents’ worth of postage 
stamps, for which please send meacopy of that terrible 
pamphlet. Yours fraternally, Jos. CORNELL, 


: JEFFERSON, Wis., Sept. 8, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: -Inclosed please find post- 
office order for the sum of five dollars to redeem my prom- 
ise given last winter. You can do with it what you think 
proper. I only wish to get one of each of those pamphlets 
which caused the arrest of yourself, Mrs. Besant, Mrs. 
Chase, and Mr. Heywood. 

Your course in the matter of the so-called Comstock Laws 
I approve, but deplore the misunderstanding between 
the leaders of the Liberal movement, which will be likely 
to retard the organization of Liberal associations, 

I find great pleasure in reading the contents of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, and enjoy a good laugh over some of the 
communications. THE TRUTH SEEKER is certainly a paper 
which gives information on a good many subjects. Your 
theory that money shall have no intrinsic value, that it 
shall only represent value, and that paper may do the same 
service as metal, and even better, I deem correct, If your 
projected financial sytem will have the effect to abolish spec- 
ulative competition, in trade, gambling, and usury; if it will 
guarantee labor to every individual and insure a just com- 
pensation for labor; if it will prevent the accumulation of 
great wealth in the bands of afew, we need have no fear 
that the country will be inflated; then we may do all our 
business with only a small amount of value represented 
(greenback money), But 1 have my doubts if ever this sys- 
tem may be found available and sure, as the very people 
who are the most to be benefited by it are so indifferent on 
this question, and, indeed, prefer to be humbugged by 
their old, time-honored institutions, There is so very little 
education among the great laboring masses ; even our en- 
lightened Liberals seem to think that man lives only for the 
purpose of making and hoarding money to lay out at inter- 
est and to use for speculation, We must wait for Socialism 
to come around and help stir up the people from their leth- 
argy. Socialism! the only system which will insure justice 
and happiness to every individual. 

We are on the best road now, since the spirit of inven- | 
tion has prepared the way, and it will not be long before all ' 
the people, and even the money-lenders, will see that our ' 
present system of production and business will hold out no 
longer. Is the apple ripe?—it will fali from the tree, 

Your article, ‘‘Matter, Motion, Life, and Mind,” and 
other articles about Spiritualism, made me ask myself, What 
is Spiritualism ? I thought a great deal about it, but do not 
know now what to take it for. I don’t believe in spiritual 
manifestations, except what can be produced through and 
by the brain in a healthy body. Is the body dead? then the 
-spirit is extinct; therefore no hereafter for any individual 
beyond his descendants. Human beings are like plants, 
which grow old and die, draw their subsistence from the 
earth and solar rays, whither to be dissolved to give subsist- 
ence to human beings coming after us, I suppose you don’t 
call electricity, magnetism, and sleight of hand spiritual 
manifestations. Yours truly, Gro, KISPERT. 


BELLEVUE, lowa, Sept. 11. 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Inclosed please find 80 cents, 
for which send me two copies of ‘Cupid's Yokes.” Also 
don’t forget to publish every article that comes in your way | 
that you think will enlighten your readers in the science of 
money. Money is a creation of law and a national preroga- ! 
tive; its use is a measure of values. A nation should never 
buy nor borrow that which it can create, unless the object 
be to enslave the producers of the necessaries of life for the 
service of the non-producers—that class the least worthy of 
legislative favor. You will perceive that J am in favor of 
the Greenback Labor party's success. 


Yours, JOEN STUART. 


Borse City, Ipawo, August 16, 1878. 

HIGHLY ESTEEMED BROTHER BENNETT: Inclosed find 
$1.80, as my tab tells me I am slightly indebted to you for 
your heroic efforts to spread Liberal ideas. For the extra 
money send me the photos of those two renowned cham- j 
pions of humanity, D. M. Bennett and R. G, Ingersoll. 
~ Tur TRUTH SEEKER grows better every issue. I am! 
scattering my copy, after carefully reading it, among my 
neighbors, and sending it among my distant frienda, who | 
perhaps never heard of such a paper, and soon I hope to; 
send you some subscribers. Iam more than pleased to see 
Infidelity spreading so rapidly ; may it soon have the con- 
troling voice ia our land. Since I have left the Church, 
and have spoken boldly against Christianity, some of the 
neighbors seem to treat me coldly, and are teaching their 
children, who would otherwise be my friends, to shun me, 
but this I expected. I am twenty years old, and have. 
scarcely been inside a sehool-room for five years ; but I in- 
tend, as I get further advanced in years and learning, to 
extract what bigotry I can from people, and show to those 
around me that Infidels and even Atheists—as the existence 
of God is becoming a moonshine matter with me—are not 
cut-throats, neither require the fear cf hell to make them do 
right. Iam sorry an unpleasantness exists between your- 
self and Mr. Abbot, as I should like to see all the Liberal 
champions work together, but then you are on the right 
side, as you always are. Abbot, on the contrary, is taking 


a roundabout course, and will soon sink himeelf and his o’er 
cultured, unco guid sheet into oblivion. When they pitched 
into you a few months ago about Spiritualism, you extri- 
cated yourself so nicely as to show yourself equal to any 
emergency. I became sick nigh unto death on that subject 
several years ago, when E., V. Wilson was lecturing in our 
parts in Iowa and talking about spirits weighing two hun- 
dred pounds. Still, I intend to investigate the subject when 
I get a chance. ; 

I was somewhat surprised to hear of some one dissatisfied 
with Mrs, Slenker’s story, ‘‘ The Darwins,” as I thoroughly 
admire both the story and its author ; and I respectfully 
ask our objecting friend if Mra. Stenker does not possess 
the knack of making ‘‘Infiddles” out of young folks, will 
he or she please inform me who does ? 

As for Anthony Comstock, 

“ May gravels round his blather wrench, 
And gouts torment him inch by inch,” 

He is, to my notion, one of the most infamous men that 
ever walked the earth, worse than a hostile Bannock ; and 
Icare not how goon he leaves ‘our beautiful world—the 
sooner the better to suit most of us, Send him out here, 
and we will put him in the hottest of some battle with the 
hostiles. Ia favor of truth and right, I remain 

Your earnest co-laborer, EVERARD E. MARTIN, 


ALTON, ILL., Sept. 10. 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed find $1.00, for 
which please send me two copies of ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” and 
two of Paine’s “ Age of Reason.” I find this latter a most 
valuable little missionary. Paine’s earnest, honest manner 
and his plain, stubborn facts, it seems to me, make this 
little work the most damaging of all the books against 
Christianity. No wonder the ministerial cioth has assailed 
and abused his noble name, for he has given their pet theo- 
ries a blow from which they are now staggering, and from 
which they are destined to fall. 

But I did not start out to write a enlogy of this noble 
patriot hero, but to order the two “Cupid's Yokes.” I want 
to see and let others see for what a man may be imprisoned 
in this ‘‘land of the free.” But, my dear brother, are you 
not taking a great risk? Ifa judge and jury could be found 
who would imprison poor Heywood, how much more would 
they glory to see you iv the meshes of the law! But I must 
leave you to judge. Here is $5.00 to assist you in your 
noble fight against a gang of inquisitors not surpassed by 
anything since the Spanish Inquisition. If the suit is 
pressed and becomes expensive, you can count me for at 
least $10.00 more. If you hesitate to send the pamphlet by 
mail, you can send by express, the expressage to be paid 
here. But unless the old tyrant Comstock has full access 
to the mails to open and hunt, he would not get this, 

Yours truly, D. R. SPARES. 


CENTERVILLE, Iowa, Sept. 10, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Bir: Inclosed please find post-office 
order for $2.00, for which send me one copy each of “ Cu- 
pid’s Yokes” and the “Holy Bible Abridged” (cloth), and 
pass the balance to my credit. 

If there is any justice in confining in prison a man or 
woman, as a “person of wicked and depraved mind and 
disposition,” because they see fit to sell a pamphlet on the 
all-important subject of marriage and its relations, then I 
am of the opinion that the God whom the very moral men 
—who are foremost in causing such arrests—worship should 
be confined in Deacon Skidmore’s “hel” for a term of 
years, for writing certain indecencies, : 

I like your paper very much, and sympathize with you in 
your trials. I have not seen fit to circulate the petition; the 
people here are all too pious. 


Yours respectfully, FOSTER G. HUDDLESTON, 


BURNSIDE, PA., Sept, 18, 1878 

D. M. Bawwnrr : I am one of your subscribers (although 
at present delinquent, 1 will reduce my arrearages in à few 
day+), Without Tam TRUTH SEEKER a great want would 
be felt in my household, Next to food and clothing we 
esteem it a necessary of life. And in recommending it to 
my friends I represent it as the best paper published on this 
planet. To me itis. Such height, and length, and depth 
and breadth of investigation in every department of science, 
literature, art, and everything that pertains to the promotion 
of the welfare and happiness of the human family! Brother 
Bennett, go on while life lasts. Educate the people. Erudi- 
Cate error, and lay for the coming generation a foundation 
of genuine truth upon which to rear their political, moral, 
and religious superstructure, to the end that they may be 
enabled to enjoy life freely and fully, without fear of hell, 
devils, hobgoblins, priests, etc. The object of this letter is 


| to secure a copy of ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes.” Inclosed is fifteen 


cents which is the price advertised. Yours truly, 


Joan H. REED. 


ILLIOPOLIS, ILL., Sept. 6, 1878. 
D. M, Brxnnerr, Dear Sir: I like TRE TRUTH SEEKER 
because it toierates all opinions and gives all sides of every 
question a fair hearing, and especially for its fearless oppo- 
sition to the tyrants who are seeking to stamp out every 
opinion they deem heterodox, I have read with pleasure 
and profit Tue TRUTE SEEKER for the last eight months, 
and now inclose three dollars for one year’s subscription, and 
two dollars to the Defense Fund. I own the farm on which 
I live, and think I ought to give my influence to uphold the 
liberty our Constitution was designed to guarantee, Many 
more of my class would do the same if they were out of the 
shade of superstition ana bigotry in which they were born 
and nurtured. Wishing you a safe deliverance from the 
power of the tyrants, and many years of useful labor, I 

remain yours for free thought and tree speech, 
Leave. H. Ips. 


A LETTER TO MARY A. PETERSON. 


NORTE VASSALLORO, MAINE, Sept. 10, 1878. 
Mary A, Pererson : I see in THe TRUTH SEEKER that 
you wear the reform dress. For your encouragement I will 
say Ihave worn no other dress for almost twenty-two years. 
I am glad that the battle between Comstockism and Liberal- 
ism waxes warmer and warmer, that Bennett dares to circu- 
late ‘‘ Cupid's Yokes.” 'Fhis will bring to a head the horrid 
rotten sore. It is not hard to guess on which side victory 
wili turn. We must have backbone encugh to support and 
circulate Toe TRUTH REKER and stand by each other 
until freedom is gained. We have had a taste of liberty, we 
cannot be satisfied until we have a good meal. As Ihave 
neither talent nor money to invest in this holy warfare, the 
least I can do is to let the friends know they have my sin- 
cere sympathy for the advancement of true righteousness on 
the earth, J.wish that all-ladies who have adopted the 
reform dress, or any reform, would let it be known through 
Tur TRUTH. SEEKER that We may know our numbers and 

atrength, Yours truly, EMELINE A, PRESCOTT, 
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Sorrow. 
BY E. F. BRUNDAGE. 
Ob! is there a spot where sorrow is not? 
Where virtue and peace love to dwell? 
Where the birds gailysing in perpetual spring? 
Ok! where is that spot—who can tell? 
Oh! tail me, I pray. for I am weary to-day, 
And worn with the cares of this life; 
Let me dwell in that spot where sorrow is not, 
Far removed from this terrible strife. 
Long years I endured what ne’er can be cured; 
In sorrow my lot has been cast ; 
Let me now find repose in my life’s early close. 
For my sun now declines in the west. 
Then a voice from above, in accents of love, 
Came whispering over the hills, 
There is noc a spot where sorrow is not, 
Where thou canst escape this life’s ills. 
Yet there atili is a spot where sorrow is not. 
Where pleasure nor pain never dwells; 
Where the birds never sing-there’s no summer 
nor spring, 
And silence supremely prevails. 
And there, in that spot, all that’s mortal shall 
rot, 
While forgetfulness reigns o'er the past: 
No future is there, nor troubles, nor care, 
‘Tig the fate of poor mortals at last. 
Oh! there let me go, and escape from my woe! 
In oblivion’s embrace let me lie; 
There is nought in this lifo but sorrow and 
strife; 
Let me die! Let medie! Let me die! 
a nr 
Speling By Sound. 
A New Version of an old Rime. 
Ob J this iz the age for invenshonz, I’m shure; 
Thare never wer herd oy so meny before, 
We hay flying aerials, drawing by lite. . 
Electrical marvels that give us delite; 
The wunders ov steem we may daily behold, 
And sience wil s!il meny gloryz unfold; 
But serch the hole range ov this bizy wurld 
round, 
The most usefulinvenshon iz Speling by Sound. 


Then spel away, spel away; don yoo not see 

That Britonz and Yankeez ar bound tu be free 

From the anties and tricks ov the clownz at our 
Bcoo!Z? 

Meserz. Wakor and Worcester" at speling ar 
foolz. 


Ye Spelling Reformers, be strong in the truth, 

And labor tu lesen the sorowz ov yooth; 

Let union and luv all yoor eforts inspire; 

The Speling Book Tyrant wil quikly retire, 

How brite iz the day that’s begining tu dawn ! 

Ere long it wil burst into beutiful morn, 

Our children shal rize from the speling opre- 
ahon ! 

The milstone be hurld from the nek ov progre- 
shon | . 


Then spel away, spel away; theze ar the dayz 

For nolege, invenshon, and silence tu blaze; 

They wil warm and enliten the bizy world 
round, 

When the milionz can say, We ar speling by 


Sound, 
D Nnna a ONA 


“A Week with the Ghosts” Again. 


THE DRAGON'S TEETH SOWN AND THE CROP 
OF FALSEHOODS THAT SPRANG UP.—IM- 
PORTANT TRUTHS REQUIRING UNIMPORT- 
ANT LIES TO SUSTAIN THEM. — TRUTH 
SEEKER SLANDERS ITS SUPPORTERS. — 
WHAT ANALINE LOGIC PROVES, — D, JEN- 
EINS A OANDIDATE FOR THE PENITEN- 
TIARY AS A PENALTY FOR TELLING THE 
TRUTH, 

Mr. EDITOR : My right arm being disabled 
by an accident so as only to write in much 
pain, and at intervals, has compelled me to 

delay writing. On page 490, Aug. 8, T. 8., 

some anonymous individual seeks to dishon- 

or me and others with a notice which he calls 

“That Advertisement.” The first paragraph 

read, as follows: “I notice in Tan TRUTH 

SEEKER of July 20 a beautiful advertise- 

ment for the benefit of the fraud Mott, un- 

der the title of ‘A Week with the Ghosts,’ 
by D. Jenkins of Hannibal, Mo., whose at- 
tempt to disguise the fact that he is working 
for and is a tool of Mott is simply amusing. 

He is evidently acting at the direct instiga- 

tion of a certain party at Memphis, Mo., 

whose name I now withhold. There is evi- 
dently a well-concerted plan on the part of 

Mott & Co. to raise a new interest in Mott 

and bring back the travel to that town. Of 

-course many are interested who are not Spir- 

itualists. They are trying to obliterate the 

efforts of the thervuugh exposure and the 
general distrust produced thereby.” 
RErLY.—First. I wrote no ' advertise- 
ment,” and published none, which makes 
falsehood No. 1. He next proclaims Motta 
fraud without a scintilla of proof, evidence, 
or even argument to sustain it ; which I pro- 
nounce falsehood No. 2. That I published 
my article for the benefit of the fraud Mott, 
which is falsehood No. 8. That I am work- 
ing for and am a tool of Mott; falsehood 

No. 4. That I attempted to * disguise the 

fact,” which is falsehood No. 5. That I am 

“acting at the direct instigation of a certain 

unnamed party at Memphis, Mo.,” which is 

falsehood No. 6 That Mott has been 


*Webster himself woz a fonetishon, and en- 
deavord tu simplify orthografy tu & grate ex- 
tent in the erlier pdishong ov hiz dicshonary, 
He dezerve onorabil menshon by- speling rə- 
former, 


“thoroughly exposed,” which is falsehood 
No. 7. That thereis a ‘‘ well-concerted plan 
by Mott & Co. to bring back the travel to 
that town,” when the travel has never left it, 
which is falsehood No. 8. 

I might add two or three more, but here 
are in the first paragraph more than half as 
many falsehoods as lines, convincing to most 
readers that the author is an adept in the art 
of concocting lies. e 

His second paragraph asserts that Col. 
Mackay of Leavenworth, Kan., procured 
passes for the Motts to Colorado, with the 
agreement that Mott shouid stop off on his 
return and give test-seances for which the 
Colonel had provided, but Mott ‘slipped 
back” (does it mean slid, rolled, or trav- 
eled ?) to his home without stopping, 

ReEPLy.—Mott never received any passes 
from Col. Mackay, and was under, and never 
had been under any pecuniary obligations to 
the wealthy and generous Colonel; had not 
agreed to give any test-seances there, and 
when the weather was too hot to sit in a cab- 
inet, and his wife persuaded him not to stop 
on his return, he wrote to his friends there 
notifying them of the fact, as I am credibly 
informed, and i am sorry if my gifted friend, 
the Colonel, has become mentally go debili- 
tated as to need that notorious liar and being 
of doubtful or uncertain gender to make his 
complaints for him. The passes to Colorado 
were the gift of a generous friend, E, D. 
Halstead of Chicago, Ill. 

Thus statement after statement proves 
false ; all by those who are fraudulently en- 
deavoring to prove Mott a fraud. The 
shearers are coming home shorn, and those 
who have been digging a pit for others are 
finding it caving in upon themselves. So 
far we discover nearly a dozen falsehoods. 

The great truth which it is supposed such 
articles are intended to teach is that Mott is 
a fraud ; and they are fraudulently endeav- 
oring to convince others of this ponderous 
“truth,” so weighty that it requires a dozen 
lies to prop it up. 

Now, to this individual called “ Anti- 
Fraud,” which should have been ‘‘Anti- 
Truth,” I have nothing to say. Do not even 
know whether the writer be 2 man or a wo- 
man; certainly such conduct is neither 
manly nor womanly, unless we spell it man- 
lieor womanlie. There are those whom to 
notice is to honor, and there is now one who 
las earned my scorn and coutempt, and as 1 
always pay my debts, principal and interest, 
he, she, or it shall have full dues. 

“ Every move they [the Motts] make indi- 
cates rascality,” says his accuser, and al- 
most every assertion his enemy makes indi- 
cates falsehood. Poor Mott! should he 
move to eat, drink, or sleep, it would indi- 
cate “rascality,” and if he refrained, the 
evidence would be still stronger. The two 
most important moves of the past season 
were during the heated term, to Colorado 
and back; the first evincing rascality in 
running away after the ‘‘exposure,” vulgarly 
so called, and the return, after holding sev- 
eral seances at Denver with good results, be- 
cause they would not permit his stay, 


Is not reason wasted in replying to non- 
sense stich as that? So reasons ‘* Anti- 
Fraud,” but such keen observers and astute 
logicians, who, if they studied their own 
characters and conduct better and Mott's 
less would have less to find fault with abroad 
and learn to tell the truth at home. 


The facts in relation to my article, “A 
Week with the Ghosts,” are as follows: 

After my first visit to Mott’s, several Lib- 
eral friends in Hannibal requested a meet- 
ing, desiring to hear my report. They called 
it, and I reported, with which they were 
we'l p.eased. 

After my second visit, a written request 
was presented to me signed by Hon. O. 
Miner and some ten or fifteen others, re- 
questing me to prepare a written account of 
my visit for publicatlon in one of our city 
papers. I replied in writing, consenting to 
do so, and did write it, but owing to a mis- 
understanding between Judge Miner and the 
publisher, and the Judge’s absence, its pub- 
lication was delayed ; when you, Mr. Editor, 
sent me word that you would publish it. I 
forwarded a copy to you, omitting the cor: 
respondence, and it was not published. 

After a long time, I wrote you about it, 
and you acknowledged that I had been 
“badly treated,” that the manuscript was 
misplaced, and if you could find it, it should 
be at once inserted in THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
Ithen re-sent it, adding only the paragraph 
tegarding the ‘“‘exposure” which was re- 
ported to have been made, and that ia the 
whole story. It was published, but you 
omitted the responsible names to the certifi. 
icate included, which rendered that almost 


useless, being without known authority, and 
wrongfully omitted as I thought, 

Not one of the persons who had signed the 
request, so far as I can recollect, and at 
whose ‘‘instigation ” I acted, had ever seen 
Mott or ever been in Memphis. 

No person in Memphis knew that I in- 
tended writing, and when finished, neither 
Mott nor any person in Memphis knew it ex- 
isted, or ever saw it, so far as I know, until 
it appeared in the columns of Tam TRUTH 
SEEEER. 

Bo much for its being an ‘‘advertisement,” 


of my being a ‘tool of Mott's,” of " act- |. 


ing at the instigation of a party in Memphis,” 
etc. 

Now, Mr, Bennett, after humbly apolo- 
gizing to our readers for the atteation which 
I have been compelled to give to this irre- 
sponsible correspondent of uncertain gender, 
the remainder of his (?) article, false and 
foolish, is not worthy of notice, for there are 
things so low as not to deserve even the stab 
of a steel pen. 

Now, Mr. B. some one has concocted the 
lies that I was in the service of, acting with, 
and aidiag and abetting swindlers in impos. 
ing upon the public and obtaining money 
under false pretenses. You have published 
such charges to the world. T demand the 
proofs, 

le guilty, my proper place, and that of 
others, is the penitentiary, You have as- 
sumed the grave responsibility of publishing 
such charges against me, conceuling the 
name of the author, thereby making your- 
self responsible for them. J demand that 
you retract or prove them, 

I have faithfully aided in carrying THE 
TRUTH BREKER on my shoulders since its 
first issue (for without paying subscribers it 
and you could have done but littie), and is it 
only to find myself libeled and charged with 
high crimes and misdemeanors, without a 
single cause to produce ora particle of evi- 
dence to sustain them ? Can I afford to help 
to pay a slanderer in libeling myself ? 

You have sereened, furnished a covert for, 
and aided a calumniator in shooting his poi- 
soned arrows.from that hiding-place to in- 
jure one of your truest and best friends ; 
what course, think you, should that friend 
pursue ? ; 

You have repeatedly published J. H. Mott 
aga “fraud.” I demand your proof of this. 

You have also repeatecly published Mott 
as an “exposed fraud.” I demand that you 
tell us what has been exposed, and produce 
the first particle of proof of that exposure, if 
such it is, 

The most that was proved by that boasted 
“exposure,” which has been proclaimed 
over tse land with such a flourish of trum- 
pets, the exposure where nothing was ex- 
posed excepting that analine could be squirt- 
ed upon Mott in his cabinet, a fact which no 
man in his sober senses had ever thought of 
denying. 

Let ua inquire : Men assert that they have 
there recognized their lost wives, children, 
and other loved ones ‘‘gone before ;” con: 
versed for fifteen minutes at a time with 
dear friends from beyond the blue Atlantic 
who once lived near them in their island 
home ; others from France and Germany in 
their own languages, and that they could 
not be mistaken. I have there been informed 
of different facts from various localities ; 
conversed, ds it seemed to me, with a sis- 
ter long dead, and names were given me of 
schoolmates and companions from beyond 
the Alleghany mountains in the East, and 
others conversed, as they believed, with 
those who had departed from beyond the 
Rocky Mountains in the West, and facts 
have been made known and circumstances 
natrated which upon inquiry have since 
proved to be true—but all false, forsooth, 
because analine could be squirted upon the 
medium. If Mots knows all things in all 
neighborhoods and countries, and all their 
private affairs, he possesses greater omnis- 
cience and omnipresence than any personal 
God possesses, and greater power than any 
but a thorough believer in the ‘‘ thorough 
exposure” by analine could possibly give 
him credit for; and those who concede to 
him this extraordinary knowledge, which he 
is not arrogant enough to claim for himself, 
are the extremely credulous. Perhaps Mott 
is a fraud ; but never dare to proclaim it 
until you have ample evidence to sustain the 
charge. I conversed with what appeared to 
me to be a spirit from Quincy, Il, who in- 
formed me that he had shot a man, and was 
sorry for it; and some time after, during a 
visit to Quincy, I first ascertained that to be 
a fact, which would have been strange had 
not the whole thing been ‘‘ thoroughly ex- 
posed ” by analine. 


The names of parties have been given 
never known in Memphis, or within a thon- 
sand miles of that plece, and events detailed, 
their deaths, their disaases, and the circum- 
stances which took place afterwards, unrav- 
eling mysteries which had puzzled the liv- 
ing for many years; names freely given with- 
out leading questions of. the far away, and 
the long ago; at least it was so supposed 
until a shrewd detective succeeded in throw- 
ing analine upon Mr, Mott. All might have 
been true and people might have trusted to 
their Own senses were it not for analine. 

A ‘thorough exposure,” Mr. B., should 
of course explain the fraud, inform us fully 
how all these things were done, and how 
they could be performed by others; the 
analine colored ‘‘exposers”’ of fraud, how- 
ever, do not attempt to explain one of them. 
Yet you have the impudence to proclaim it 
to the world as a “thorough exposure.” 

Hundreds are willing to swear that they 
have conversed with those long dead ; some 
died before Mott was born, faces were 
recognized and names given, and they were 
not and supposed they could not have been 
mistaken Were it not for analine, 

Would it not now be advisable to publish 
anew book for the benefit of our brother 
skeptics to be entitled ‘‘ Analine Logic?” 

A man enters Mr, Mott’s house as a friend, 
and inquirer; requires test conditions, which 
are generously granted; and when granted 
refused ; being offered the privilege of sit- 
ting in the cabinet with Mr. Mott during the ~ 
whole performance, as I have been in- 
formed, seeks an opportunity when Mott is 
unarmed, in the dark, and defenseless, in 
his own house, to pour upon him a poison- 
ous liquid, while in the very act it is sup- 
posed, of doing him the greatest favor by 
furnishing him evidence of immortality ; 
and after this mean and cowardly act 
wholly unprovoked, goes out imagining him- 
self a gentleman, without we think either 
gentility or manliness, and an anti-Mott 
party arises who glory in their shame and 
whose emblem is or should be ‘‘ A Syringe. 
The Great Squirt Party!” 

And now, Mr, Editor, I subscribe myself 
yours for honesty against dishonesty; truth 
against falsehood ; courage and manliness 
against skulking and sneaking cowardice ; 
facts against lies; and truthfulness against 
slander and calumny. D. JENKINS, 

Hannibal, Mo. 


aneen an oa 
Another Note From Anti-Fraud. 


Mr. EDITOR : Mr. Young, apologist and 
defender of Mott the exposed fraud, wants 
to discuss with me through the papers the 
question of his fraudulency, I respectfully 
decline. Having no doubt whatever as to 
the fact that Mott is a trickster, I am not 
disposed to help advertise him by a discus- 
sion as to his claims. The greater the fraud 
the more he is to gain by such a discussion. 
There are persons credulous enough to be- 
lieve in Mott since exposed, as they believe 
still in Bliss, Huntoon, Pickering, ef id omne 
genus, This cannot be helped by newspaper 
discussion, in which almost any claim in fa- 
vor of a medium can be bolstered up by the 
testimony of ignorant, credulous people, or 
persons interested in the medium’s business, 

In regard to my name I am neither afraid 
nor ashamed to give it, and will do so when- 
ever I think there is a necessity for my 
doing so. 

My.Young denies my statements, but in a 
very guarded manner. Altho’ Col. Mackay 
did not personally get the passes for Mott to 
go to Colorado, is it denied that it was his 
influence that obtained them? Did not Mott 
agree to stop off and give seances ? and was 
not the cabinet made and parties invited to 
attend? Did not Mackay, learning Mott 
Was at home again giving seances, telegraph 
him asking if he was coming to L., and did 
not Mott reply, “No?” ‘The Colonel is 
expected here again,” says Mr. Young! A 
person in a position to know, writes me, 
“ It Mackay goes to Motte’ again I think it 
will not be in the way Young states it.” 
The same gentleman writes, "Oae thing is 
certain, Mo.t & Co. do not propose to give 
test seances, and they regard every man an 
enemy who proposes it.” 


Duar Str: I have been requested by —— 
to state to you the substance of & Conversa- 
tion held with Hon. H. D. Mackay of Lea- 
venowortb, Kansas, with reference to Mr. 
Mott of Memphis, Mo. It was this: Atter 
the Pattee exposure, Mott withdrew for a 
time from holding seances, and desired to 
take a trip to Colorado to recruit his powers, 
He applied to Mr, Mackay for R. R. passes, 
p-edging himself on his return to stop at 
Leavenworth and give to Mr, Mackey and 
his friends a series of test seances, but failed 
to stop according to his contract, as-I have 
| #ince learned on. other authority, 

Yours truly, . 


The Truth Seeker, September A, 1878. 
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Enough ang more than enough in reply to 
Claims of honesty for 4 man like Mott. Mr. 
Pattee’s communication in Tux TRUTH 
SEEKER ofj Aug. 81 leaves nothing to be 
said. Yours truly, ANdI- FRAUD. 


A Lady Bookkeeper and Cashier, 


who is also a good teacher and housekeeper, 

would likea situation, for small compensation. 

in a city, or in California, where the climate is 

mild and healthy, Refer to editor of THE 

TRUTH SEEKER. Address 
stä 


‘ational Greenback Labor Sangster, 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, Patriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popular airs, with several pieces of 
original music. Ineluding also 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS. 
By B. M. Lawrence, M. D. 


Price 10 cents, or $6.00 per hundred. sent by 
meil. Address this office. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Contalning the passages not usually read in 
churches and Sunday-schools, but well ealeu- 
lated to show the real value of 


. The Holy Volume. 
To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schooils, 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 
Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, - 
and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
this volume is consistently, conscien- 
tiously, and piously dedicated. 
164 pages. 12m9,P aper, 30 cents; cloth. 50 ets 


Just Published. 


Proceedings of the Indigna- 


tion Meeting, 
Held in Faneuil Hall, 


Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878, to protest 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
of the Press by the imprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood, 


A handsome octavo pamphlet of 68 pages, 
containing speeches of Hon, Hlizur Wright, 
.Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Thaddeus B, Wakeman, 
Bev. J. M. L. Babcock, Laura Kendrick, Prof, A, 
L. Rawson, and Moses Hull, and letters from 
Alfred E. Giles, Theron O, Leland, Parker Pills- 

ury. A. J. Grover, and D. M. Bennett, 

Price, 25 cents. Sent. by mail to any address 
on receipt of price, by the publisher, 


1125 BENJ. R. TUCKER, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE UNKNOWN COD. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE TRE 
NEW YORK LIBERAL CLUB, 
DECEMBER, 29, 1877. 


By James W. Stillman. 
A PRONOUNCED AND ABLE PRODUCTION, 
Price 15 cents. For Sale at this Office. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime. 
A OHAPTER FROM - 
“THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHUROH,” 


Giving the base means employed by this Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth century to per- 
secute and annoy tis unfortunate victims. 

120 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 
the Various causes, physical and social, leading 
tothem, are pletoly treated by that plainest of 
books. PLAIN HOME TALK, EMBRACING 
MEDIOAL COMMON SENSE—nearly 1,000 
pares 200 illustrations—by DR. B. B. FOOTE. 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORE, to whom 
all letters from the sick should be addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett's 
TRUTH SEEKER thus speaks of DR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: " We know him (Dr, 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 
that he is a man of the highest incentives an 
motives, whose life has been spent in instruct- 
ing and improving his tellow-beinss by giving 
such information as is well calculated to ena- 
ble them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women, 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day, stand ready to bear willing testi- 
mony to the great benefit they have derived 
from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he has 20 ably imparted.” 
Porehopers of PLAIN HOME TALK ARE AT 


Lov HELLUM, 
This office, 


IN 
TO CONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN |f 


LI 

PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE, Price of the 
new Popular Edition. by mail, postara pre- 
E Ea Bipaeaie 
COMPANY, 129 East 28th Street, New York. toi 


JUST OUT! 
AURICULAR CONFESSION 


Popish Nunneries. 
BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twenty-flye years Confessing Priest, j 
interesting work. 220 p E ree 


Oloth, 75 cents, ee Baa 
141 Eighth st,, Now York, 


THE 


Creed of Christendom; 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure, 


BY W.: R. CREC, 
Author of ‘‘ Enigmas of Life,” ‘‘ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &e, 


Crown, Svo, with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, ina London draw» 
ing-room, one_of our most eminent men of 
science said: * Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg’s Creed of Coristendom?_ They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues ihe most 
complete on allsides; to it one may most confl- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines ao not reply formally to 
so thorough, clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been so long before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical argument— occupying precisely the 
ground which English académicians haye 
chosen aa their own—is unanswerable” (F. W, 
Newman, on “ The New Christology,” in Fort. 
nightly Review). 


One vol. 


CONTENTS, 


Introduction to third edition. Preface to the 
first edition. The Creed of Christendom. 
Ghapter I.—Inspiration of the Soriptures. 
Chapter IIl.—Modern Modifications of the Doe- 
trins of Inspiration. Chapter II1.—Authorship 
and Authority of the Panteateuch, and the Old 
Testament Canon Generally, Ohapter [Y.—The 
Prophecies, Ohapter V.—Theism of the Jews 
Impure and Progressive. Chapter VI.—Origin 
of the Gospels. Chapter VII.—Fidelity of the 
Grapel History—Nature and Limits. Chapter 
VIIL—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 
“Matthew, Chapter IX.—Same. sabject con- 
tinued—Mark and Luke, Ot}apter X.—Same 
subject continued—Goapel or John. Chapter 
XI.—~Reəsnlts of the Foregoing Criticism.— 
Chapter X{I1.—The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 
and Authority. Cnoapter XILI. — Miracles, 
Chapter X[V.—Rosurrection of Jesus. Ohapter 
XV.—Is_OQhristianity a Revealed Religion? 
Chapter XVI.—Christian Eclecticism. Ohapter 
XVII.—The Great Enigma. 

Price of this complete edition, $1.60. Price of 
the London edition. $5.00. à 


INTERROGATORIES T0 JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offared up at THE 
TRUTH SESKER Office by its 
devout editor. 


Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


Sepher Toldoth Jeschu; 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERA- 
` TION OF JESUS. 


WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BY 
SCHOLASTICUS. 


First English Translation 


Of the ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was 
born at Bethlehem abont 1(6 B- C., boing the son 
ofa betrothed maidan named Miriam (Mary) by 
Joseph Pandera. By the power of a charm 
stolen from the Holy of Hollies he cured lepers, 
raised the dead.and wrought other miracles. 
Wherefore he was arrested by the elders of 
Jerusalem, scourged, crowned with thorns, and 
by order of the Sanhedrin stoned to death and 
hanged on tbe day before the Passover and the 
Sabbath, In the reign of Queen Alexandra, 
about the yenar 75 B. O. . 

Death of Simon Kepha on a tower in the city 
of the Nazarines about 993.0. How and why 
the Romans changed “ Kaoha ” to " Petros.” 

Startling evidenes that Paul #ourished before 
the middie of the first. century B. C., Contempo- 
rary with the aforesaid Kepha. 

Price 10 cente, Address D, M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st., New York. 


Burns’ Phonie Shorthand 


FOR ; 


Schools, Business Writing, and Reporting; 
arranged on the basis of Isaac Pitman’s 
Phonography, 
BY ELIZA BOARDMAN BURNS, 
Teacher _of Phonogravhy and Phoneties at 
Cooper Union and N. Y, School of Phonogrg- 


phy. 
To facilitate the fpaneral introduction, of 
Phonography into all businesses and profes- 
elons, the author has, after twenty-flva years’ 
experience in teaching all the various “ sys- 
tems” in vogue, arranged a text-book which, 
thongh full and complete, is concise. free from 
suplerfluous verbiage, aud of moderate size, 
The simplicity of arrangement in this work 
enables the student to pursue the study of 
Phonography with much more ease and eer- 
tainty than any other text-book; while the 
writing which results from its use is as rapid 
as any, and far more legible than that derived 
from the instructions given in other phono- 
graphic works, Price, $1.00. Sold at this office. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to DR. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N. 
¥.,and obtain a large, highly-illuetrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.26. a masterly 
work gn progressive medicineand healing by 
megnoetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
or Dersonal manipulations, explanatory o 
the sublime science of healing without medi 


T. L. DENNIS, 


MACHINIST, 
1368 BROADWAY, cor. 37th Street, N. Y. 


AND INVENTIONS PER- 
L TOOLS AND 
JOBBING, FINE WORK 
A SPECIALTY. 

SEWING MAOHINES REPAIRED. 
5 to Der day at homa., 


2 
30 to B20 7 


260 Dages, 12 MO, 


tf30 


les 
ly? 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS 
Jesus, Peter, Matthew. Mark, Luke, John. Paul. 


8t. Cyril, 8{rieus, Dioscorus. 8t, 


-Matthew Hopkins, 


Ñ 
orth $5 froe. Hanieon & O0. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTE SEEKER. 


Giving the most vivid. full, and complete 


Descriptions of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church ever embodied in 
one volume. 


TREATED: 


Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp, Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, St. Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I.. Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
Augustine, 
Simeon S8tylites. Ol-yvis, Sixtus, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface ILII., Irene, Pepin, 
harlemagne, Paschal 1,, Popess Joan, Nicho- 
las L. Marozia, John XIi., John XII, John 
XIII., Boniface 1X., Gregory VII.. Adrian IV.. 
St. Dominic and the Inquisition, Innocent 
IIL., Simon de Montfort, Ianogent », Pater 
the Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface PITI., 
John XXIL. Clement VI., Innocent VE. Urban 
VI.,_Anti Popes Counter Popes, &c,. Ursu- 
la, Virgin. &c., John XXIIL, Martin Y., Paul 
If,, Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Alexander YI.. Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
Henry VIII., Loyola_and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles V., Philip 1I.. Duke of Alva, 
Joun Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 
Qathberine de Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Julius 
Ii., Pius IT% Fins Y.. Gregory XIII., Sixtus V,. 
James 1. Paul V., Persecutions of Witches 
Cotton Mather. Samye 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James IL, 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverhouse, Liguori, Urban 
VII., Innocent X., Alexander VIL. Louis XIY., 
Paul VI.. Louis XYI., Ohristlanity and Slavery. 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Comores Recapitulation, Ooneluding Re- 
marks. 

THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED, 

A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author. 

Cash orders will be filled in rotation. 

Price, Cloth, $3.00; Leather, Bed Edges, $4,00; 


Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Postage free 
Address . M. BE NETT 
141 Eighth St., N. ¥. City, 


KIDDER’S 
SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING, 


This book should be in the hands of every 
bee-keeper in our Jand, whether he has one 
swarm of bees or & hundred. 

It is a guide to the bee-master, in every 
branch of the business, 

No more losing bees in winter; nor in their 
filghtto the forests in swarming time; nor in 
their being destroyed by math millers, or by 
being robbed by other bees. No more stinging 
by bees when we go to the hive for honey or for 
any other purpose. * 

In fact the book shows how all losses and 
trouble with our bees can be successfully over- 
come and remedied. 

And on the other hand it will instruct any one 
how they can keep bees with great profit, and 
with but a small investinent. 

This book contains more matter than any 
othar book that sells for one dollar and fifty 
cents. 

But in order to havea rapidsale and place 
the book within the reach of ail, the publisher 
proposes to sell the book atthe very low priee 


of 75 cents bottnd, paper covers 50 cents. 


Sold at Toa TRUTH SEEKER Office, 141 Eighth 
street, New York. 


Ingersoll’s Second Volume. 


The Ghosts and Other Lectures, 


CONTAINING 


The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child; The Declaration of 
Independence ; About Farm 
ing in Illinois ; Speech at 
Cincinnati; “ The Past 
Rises a me 
like a Dream.” 

A 12mo volume of 282 pages. Price, $1.25. For 

sale at this office. 


Noticze.—I have hitherto published some of 
Ool. R. Q. Ingersoll’s lectures in cheap form, 
believing that by so doing I was aldiag in the 
diffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public. At the 
request, however, of Ool. Ingersoll, £ shail pub- 
Hsn no more of them, but will keep for sale all 
his lectures so far as published under his own 
auspices. D. M. BENNETT. 


Abstraet of the 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
OF 


JEAN MESLIER, 


A Roman Catholie priest, who, after a Das- 
toral seryice of thirty years at Etrepigny and 

ut, in Ohampagne, France, wholly abjured 
the Christian dogmas. 


EDITED BY VOLTAIRE. 


This little work contains very sound reason- 
ing, Its utterances are among the most DOW- 
erful and convincing, The clergyman gives 
most excejlent reasons why the old dogmas of 
superstition and error should be discarded, 
Price, 25 cents, For sale at this office. 


THE 


Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 
Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 
of Cosmos. 


triuotive little work. 


rice 25 cante Sold at this office, 


AMBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


HIS 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “ The Analysis af 
Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given such great satisfaciion that numer- 
ous reques's have been made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. These 
requests have been cheerfully complied with. 
165 pages, large 12moa, Price, by mail. paper, 36 
cents; cloth, 60 eean. For sale at this office. 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 
subjecta: - E 
Publicans and sinners. 
The Higher Law. 
The Women of the French Revolution. 
Love and Marriage. 
The Pulpit and the Stage. 
The Labor Problem iu California, 
Free Love: What it is and what it is not. 
The Secret of Power. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning the Radical. 
Srumbling Blocks, 
The Loves of Great Men, 
Tha Sunday Law. 
Fashionable Religion and Morals, 
Tha Coming Woman. 
A New Reading of an old Text, 
Address LAURA KENDRICK, 
sit? 329 Tramont 8". Boston. Mass. 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


on of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
and, A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring. thinking people, The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished complete in one volume, from 
the ndon edition (2 vols., §vo.), and at one- 
fifth the price. Cloth, $3 0t; Leather, $t 00; Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


prices. 
D. M. BENNETT, Publisher. 
141 Eighth at.. New York. 


GOLD Any worker can makes $12a day at home, 
Costly outfit free. Address TRUE & Oo,. 


1v7 Angyata., Maina. 
a week in your çwn town, Termsand $ò 
B66 wat hn E AEB a CO Boe 
land. Maine. v7 


THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 
' BY W. B. BELL. 


Price, 25 cents. For sale at this ofle 


The New Gospel of Health. 
BY DR. STONE. 


This isa masterly work of most progressive 
character, oaloulated to teach every person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 


eoties. 519 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth. 
$2.60, postage 18 cents: papar, $1.26, postage 12 
cents. For sale at this office. tf30 


PRR LYONS Hygelan Homo is at Spring- 
field, Mo. See udv. in May Nos, TRUTH 
SEEKER. 13125 Resp'y, J. 8. Lyon, 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
CERONIO and SEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
has patients in every State of the Union and 
{nthe British Provinces. Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Neuralcic Difficulties. or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Hye or Ear, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
chargas are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can aval 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doa- 
tor’s Crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of BPER- 
MATORREŒA and ImMpoTtenoy, as the result of 
seif-abuse in youth and sexuai excesses in ma- 
ture years, and other causes, prodnelng some 
of the following effects; Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay, 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to Society of Females, 


| Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ate., 


rendering marriage improper or unhappy, 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL REM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to cursin 
a single case, and some of them were ina ter- 
ribly shattered condition: had been in the Jn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Hits; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of thamasivas, 

Address, with stamp, Vineland. New Jorsey,, 
where Dr. R, P. Fallows is permanentty located. 
and obtain his PEIVATE and other OIROULARS. 
with cures SWoEN TO, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented success In 
treating all the diseases here named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL OAsEs, WRITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


(From the Rock Mouniain Herald.) 


“Dr. Fellows is a successful specialist for all 
the diseases which he claims to cure, such as 
chronic and sexual complaints. His wonder- 
ful skill and success are bringing him huna- 
dreds of cases weekly, by letter and otherwise, 
from all over the United States.” 


CURED WITH- 

OUT THE ENIFE 

Si KAENA fu Ba 
al arantes: . 
A eed, "ies 


J. Co r 45 Lex'n 
Ay), N.Y. Book sent free) 
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Gems of Thought. 


FREETHOVGHNT is needed for the search of 
truth.-Anon, 

THE world to-day has outgrown its yester- 
day’s thoughts.—Anon. 


Odds and Gnas. 


Waar SNE Mrant.—The young man was evi- 
dently honest in his intentions, but three years 
of constant courting had failed to overcome his 
excessive bashfulness, They were sitting in 
chairs at a respectable distance apart. Said the 


. Ergon of opinion may be safely ‘tolerated young man, bavivg spent five minutes tn search 
whare reason is left free to combat it.—Thomas of a subject : 


Jefferson. 
Haca year adds growth to the moral and in- 


tellectual world, as the circling sun adds a new Proving wonderfully. 


layer to the trees.—Hudson Tuttle. 


JUSTICE isthe cement of mankind. A nation 
or empire which neglects to be internally just, 
fails asunder by discord or decay.—Anon. 


PHILOSOPHY. wisdom, and liberty support 
each other. He who will not reason is a bigot, 


i 


he who cannot is a fool, and he who dares not i 


is a slave.—Sir Wm, Drummond. 


Lovg unfolds our higher nature, enriches 
our life, and leads us up toward all that is di- j 
vine; hate teachts us the usefulness of many 
experiences in so far as they bring us into a 
fulland complete understanding of that por- 
tion of our nature which needs most of ail to be 
unfolded through education.—Lessie N. Goodell. 


Dury sometimes points us in one direction, 
inclination in another: if we follow the path of 
duty we shall have nothing to regret; but if we 
stray from it into the broad roadof inclination, 
disappointment, dissatisfaction, and regret are 
sure to become the companions that will haunt 
our way.—Lessie N. Goodell. 


Grown towards manhood. and the infant gar- 
ments cannot be strained on. Oreeds and dog- 
mas are such garments tothe spirit. When the 
expanding mind is forced to take up its abode 
in the habil{ments of the past, its best motives 
are crushed, its feelings sre stifled, its holiest 
emotions dried up, and it becomes barren as 
the desert sands of Sahara, cold and frigid as 
the icebergs around the frozen poles,— Hudson 

ttle. 


THERE is an instinctiye and moral nature 
which is as truly & part of our being as is our 
reason, which teaches what reason could never 
teach, the supreme and transcendent excellence 
of moral good, which, rising dissatisiied above 
this world of sense, proves itself by the very 
intensity of its aspiration to be adapted for an- 
other sphere, and which constitutes at once the 
divine element within us, the augury of the 
future that is before us.—Buchanan, 


WHAT, then, is the lesson of history? Itisa 
voice sounding forever across the centuries 
the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, 
manners change, creeds rise and fall, but the 
moral law is written on the tablets of eternity, 
For every false word or unrighteous deed, 
for cruelty and oppression, for lust or 
vanity, the price has to be paid at last; not 
always by the chief offender, but by some 
one. Justice and truth alone endure and live, 
Injustice and falsehood may be long-lived, but 
dooms-day comes at last to them, in French 
Revolutions and other terrible ways.—Froude. 


THE use of the words God, religion, heaven, 
and hell'is strongly objectionable in ail who 
really disbelieve in these things as distinctive 
identities. The terms have no meaning for any 
one who belongs to the Liberal school of 
thought. They are the exclusive property of 
the old mythologies; and there let them stay. 
it is all right to use them figuratively, just as we 
do the words fairylike, ghostlike, heavenly, 
depths of hell, ete. But to speak of nature or 
her active forces as God, or of science and 
philosophy as religion. is ali nonsense, and the 
sooner we give up the words to their legitimate 
use, and create new ones adapted to the new 
con dition of things. the bétter it will be for the 
progress and advancement of the true and the 
real.—Mrs. E. D. Slenker. 


“EY Who menace man’s freedom of thought 
and apeech are tampering with something more 
powerful than gunpowder. They whosuppress 
by force even an erroneous book honestly 
meant for human welfare are justifying all the 
erimes ever committed against human intelli- 
geneo; they are laying the trains that have 
always ended in revolution; and, right as it is 
to suppress books notoriously meant for cor- 
ruption, and punish the vile who, through 
them, seek selfish ends at the cost vf the public 
good, even that is a task requiring the utmost 
care and wisdom. Better that many base men 
and many bad books escape, than that one hon- 
est woman be robbed of her child by violence 
calling itself law, or one honest man suffer the 
felon’s chain from the very hand provided for 
protection of honesty.—M. D. Conway. 


GREAT is the consciousness of right. Sweat 
is the answer of & goad conscience. He who 
pays his whole-hearted homage to truth and 
duty—who swears his lifelong fealty on their 
altars. and rises up 2 Nazareth consecrated to 
their holy seryice—is not without his solace 
and enjoyment, when to the eyes of others he 
seems the most lonely and miserable. He 
preathes an atmosphere which the multitude 
know not of; “a serene heaven whieh they 
eannot discern rests over him, glorious in its 
purity and stillness.” Nor is he altogether with- 
out kindly human sympathies. All generous 
and earnest hearts which are brought in con- 
tact with his own beat evenly with it. AN that 
is good and truthful and lovely in man, wher- 
ever and whenever it truly recognizes him, 
must sooner or later acknowledge his claims to 
Jove and reverence. His faith overcomes all 
things. The future unrolla itself before him. 
with its waving harvest-flelds springing up 
from seed that he is scattering; and he looks 
forward to the close of tife with the calm confi- 
dence of one who feels that be has not lived 
idle and useless, but with hopefui heart and 
strong arm has battled for the pest lol G. 


Fiimier er, 


“How do you get along with your cooking?” 
” Nicely,” replied the young miss ; “I’m im- 
I can make splendid 
cake now.” 
“Gan you ?” said the young man, in a pleased 
manner ; * what kind do you like best?” 
“Tlike one made with flour, and ‘sugar, and 


© altron, and raisins, and currants, and lots of 


those things. and beautiful frosting on top,” 
responded the young miss, , 
“ Why, that’s a wedding cake,” exclaimed the 
| young man, nervously. 
“I meant wedding,” said the young miss, 
shyly. 
They are published. 


AN Irsa Joxz.—Barney O’Ragan recently 
arrived in this country from ould Ireland, and 
probably Barney is as green as they make 
them in regard to persons and things on this 
side of the water. 

The other day Barney was going up Broad- 
way with me, As we reached Union Square, a 
sprinkHng-cart came by. Nearly opposite us 
it commenced spurting out its dust-laying jet 
of water from the pipe at its rear. Barney 
looked at it for asecond ; then an expression 
of pity crossed his face. 

“Poor man l” he said in a tone of sympathy. 

“ What’s the matter, Barney ?” asked I. 

He pointed to the cart. 

"Do yez see it?” he asked. 

a“ Yes.’ 

“ Ain’t ita murdhering shame ?” 

“What?” 

“Shure, that poor man’s cart is a-leaking, 
an’ divil a person has got heart enough to tell 
him ay it 1” he answered, 


Tre MISER OutwitTep,—It was observed that 
a certain covetous rich man Never invited any 
one to dine With him. 

“Tlillay a wager.” said a wag, ” I get an invi- 
tation from him.” 

The wager being accepted, he goes the next 
day to the rich man’s house, about the time he 
was known to sit down to dinner, and tells his 
servant that he must then speak with his mas- 
ter, for that he could save him a thousand 
pounds. 

“Bir,” said the servant to his master,“ here 
is a man in a great hurry Wishing to speak 
with you who says he can save you a thousand 
pounds.” 

Out came the master. 

“ What is that you say, sir—that you ean save 
me a thousand pounds ?” 

** Yes, sir, Í can; but I see you are at dinner. 
I will go myself aud dine, and cali again.” 

“Oh, pray, sir, come in and take dinner 
with me,” 

“Sir, I shall be troublesome.” 

“ Not at all.” 

The invitation was accepted, As soon as 
dinner was over: 

‘Well, sir,” said the man of the house. " now 
to business. Pray let me know how I am to 
save a thousand pounds.” 

“Why, sir,” said the other," I hear you have 
a daughter to dispose of in marriage,” 

"I have,” 

“And that you intend to portion her with 
ten thousand pounds.” 

“JT do, sir.” 

“Why, then, sir, let me have her, and I will 
take her with nine thousand.” 

The master of the house rose ina passion, 
and turned him out of doors ina hurry. 


‘À LETTER CARBIER’S LAMENT. 


Through the great city, night and day, 
In weather frigid, damp. or Warm, 

I roam in one unvaried way, 
A Wandering Jew in uniform, 


No passers by e’or pity find 
For meo, aristocrat of tramps ; 

And no one dreams that my poor mind 
Canthink of aught but postage stamps, 


And yet that mind is wise and strong, 
Containing information rare, 

To speak of which would take too long, 
And if I did, no one would care, 


Now I most every day give forth 
Two thousand letters. lat me say, 
From Eastto West, from South to North, 
At various houses on my way. 


But I am really forced to grieve; 

I know not why such things should be, 
For no fond note do I receive, 

Nobody ever writes to me. 


And oh, the sarcasm of my fate! 
I, who a beauteous maiden love, 

A girl whose eyes are dark and great, 
A creature purer than @ dove, 


Receive no letter by her signed; 
And yot from six à. M, till late, 

I with vague yearnings undefined 
Distribute mails and meekly wait. 


And she has said she loved me well, 
Theat I was her whole soul's delight, 

Perhaps she don’t know how to spell. 
Or, much more likely, cannot write. 


Alas! alas! could I obtain 

One blotless Hne, there would be hope, 
She writeth not—I wait in vain, 

Perhaps she has no envelope. 


BoT, who think such fortune strange, 
Will put Fate calmly on the shalt. 
And for a most desirous change, 
Will post a letter to myself. 
=0upid Jones, 


-| No, 
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o lotes and Clippings. 


i MIRAQLES are getting 80 common in France 
that they will soon cease to be miraculous. Ten 
more of them are reported from Lourdes. 


_ [N 1794, there was to be anew chureh at Nor- 
ridgewock. Maine, and it was *' voted to buyone 


barrel of W. I. rum to be used at the raising.” _ 


NATHAN KANE and Lewis Tyman broke up a 
revival meeting in the open air near Culpep- 
per, Va., by their quarrel over a hymn-book, 
which both wanted at onee. The clergyman w as 
unable to stop the fight, which ended in Kane 
being fatally cut with a razor. 


A Boy recently asked William Lloyd Garrison 
for his autograph with the motto of The Liber- 
ator, “ The United States is a covenant with 
Death and an agreement with Hell,” Garrison 
wrote: ‘ My country is the world; my country- 
men arọ all mankind.” > i 


A GEORGIAN returned to his home after an 
absence of two weeks. His eight-year-old son 
oudly welcomed him. “Is averybody well, 
“Willie?” the father asked. "The wellest kind,” 
the boyreplied. “And nothing has happened?” 
“Nothing at all. I’ve baen good, Jennie’s all 
right, and I never saw ma behave as well as she 
has this time.” 


THEY do say that an Edwards church deacon 
keeps a rooster that is quite gamey, and whose 
propensities to fight are indulged instead of 
restrained. Also that the said deacon invited 
two other deacons to dinner the other day, and 
that all hands afterward went out to see what 
the rooster could do, and that the unregenerate 
rooster did fastan himaelf-in the flesh of a First 
Church deacon until pulled off by his owner, 
thereby occasioning considerable discomfort. 


QOL., INGERSOLL, inthis new lecture on Burns, 
recites an original poem:on.the poet’s birth- 
place, the last verse of which is as follows: 

" Within this hollow.hut‘l feel 

Like one who clasps a shrine, 

When the glad lips at last have touched 
The Something deemed divine, ! 

And here the world through all the years, 
As long as day returns, 

The tribute of its love.and tears 
Will pay to Robert Burns,” 


A PRESBYTERIAN clergyman in Russellville, 
Ark., said, in a sermon, that in a’certain year 
the people of Missouri, by simultaneous relig- 
ious services in the churches, prayed to God to 
deliver them from the scourge of grasshoppers, 
and that as soon as the prayers were com- 
ménced in the morning the grasshoppers began 
to leave, and by night the State was free from 
them. An incredulous deacon has gone to St, 
Louis to search files of newspapers in order to 
learn whether the preacher was correct, 


A Buppnisr priest near? Foochow, China, 
burned one of his Angers off by holding itin 
the flame ofa candle. He expects to be reward- 
ad by eternal felicity. It is said, howevor, that 
he destroyed Sensation in the finger before the 
burning by the use of a ligature, That pagan 
priest was just about as sensible as'millions 
throughout Christendom who thiuk they’are 
building mansions in the New Jerusalem a 
little way above the clouds by performing cer- 
tain acts and subseribing to certain articles of 
belief down here, ~ aah a 


In New York city there are over four hundred 
churches, and when a sensational preacher 
needs a summer in Europe, the pretty pent- 
tents, coercing their husbands, always see that 
the amount of money. necessary is' supnlied, 
Brooklyn is called the City of Churches, Spires 
pieres the clouds on every block. The music of 
the chimes: never ceases. And yet what. have 

f the churches of new York and Brooklyn done 
for the yellow fever victims? ` They should not 


allow tha bar-rooms to surpass them in gener- 
osity.—Telegram, ‘ l 


OLD Satan himself is said to be the first tramp 
of whom we have-any record. -He answered the 
question, “Whence comeet- thou?” by “ From 
going to and fro in the earth and from walking 
up and down in it.” He seems also to have had 


a. good many relativés who were also in the 


tramp business. to wit, the sons of God, Those 
were they who " saw the daughters of men, tha 


3 - a 
y were fair; and they took them wives of all 


.| which they chose.” Those are they who “came 


in unto the daughters of men, and they bare 
ehiidren unto them ; the same became mighty 
men, which were of old men of renown.” Hur- 
rah for the tramps. p : 


Juparne by the following, the sun of obituary 
poetry appears to be rising in the West: 
“Diep.—In the city prison, June 18th, of 
drunkenness, Alexander Kidrolivinsky, a 
priest, i y 
“Open wider the golden gates 
That lead to the heaveniy shore; 
‘Our pastor suffered passing through. 
From the staggering load he bore. 


Holy futher, thou hast left us. 
And thy loss we deeply feel; 
But tis Whiskey that bereft us— 
It can all our sorrows heal.” 
—S. F. Argonaut. 


A REVEREND Rascau.—A Western exchange 
contains an account of the Rey. Reuben White 
who has been guilty of the prevailing clerical 
sinfulness of getting one of his flock (Miss 
Bush) into an unfortunate condition, and of 
giving her some powerful drugs with a view of 
removing the little difficulty; the brother of 
the young woman sought the preacher out and 
demanded satisfaction, when the deacons of 
the church interfered and caused his arrest 
for carrying concealed weapons. The young 
lady died from the effects of the drugs, and the 
saintly preacher was arraigned before Justice 
Howe, charged with manslaughter in the at- 
tempt to kill the child, and which really killed 
mother and child both. 


PHYSIOLOGIOAL FACTS., 


The humun lungs reverberate sometimes with 
great velocity 
When windy individuals indulge in much ver- 
bosity. ` 
They have to twirl the glottis sixty thousand 
times a minute, 
And push and puach the diaphragm as though 
the deuce were in it. E 
Cxorvus.— The pharynx now goes up; 
The larynx, with a slam, 
Ejects a note 
From out the throat, 
Pushed by the diaphragm. 
—Harvard College Advocate, 


Some negroes of the fever-stricken Southern 
cities are behaving badly, it is said—refusing 
to help care for thesick or bury the dead unless 
paid exhorbitant wages. This is no doubt true, 
as it is equally true that other negroes in these 
cities. behaved nobly, showing an unselfish 
devotion above all praise. The fact is that 
human nature is very much the same thing 
under a black skin as under a white one, and 
great public calamities, especially like that now 
wasting the Southwest, bring out the worst as 
well as the best that is in it. If the selfish 
negroes are censured, what shall we say of the 
rich: white men of Memphis, the merchant 
princes, who ran away from the plague, and of 


whom the Avalanche reports that they have not: 


even given anyimoney for the relief of their 
poorer fellow townsmeén ?—Sun. 


A OARD FROM THE Orry or BROTHERLY Love. 
—The following letter is published in the Phil- 
adeiphia Press, addressed to the editor: “Str: 
I folt and feel 2 strong wish to give my mite, 
both of work and good will, to my suffering 
fellow-creatureés in the fever smitten South. but 
fhe godly men of the 'Philadelphia Yellow 
Fever Committee’ decline to ' open its doors’ to 
the play people.’ If these godly men will con- 
sent to receive my poor mite. I shall pass it 
through a chink, and as a further vravention 
against thelr being contaminated, I will agres 
to have the money fumigated. Though, with all 
respect to the * Philadeiphia Yellow Fever Oom- 
mittee,’ I think when the ‘gates of pearl’ are 
thrown oven, the actor, whose heart is ever 
ready and whose hand is ever outstretched to 
help his fellow-creatures, will have as warm a 
welcome: and as clean a record as even the 
members of the ‘Philadelphia Yellow Fever 
Committee.’ In a long experiences as an actrass, 
this is the first instance that I have met with 
when a committee, formed to do a work of 
charity, turned its attention from its legitimate 
tabor to. insult an honorable profession. Per- 
mit me to call the attention of these gentlemen 
to the divine lesson of Paul to the Corinthians, 
that. ' Charity suffereth long and Is kind; char- 
ity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, ig 


-| and most of them declare they will not enter the 


not puffed up.’ "And now abideth faith, hope’ | 


charity; these three, but the'greatest ofitheseris 
charity.’ Yours faithfully, Rose EYTINGE.” 


Rezigtious physicians are getting into public 
notice just now in various parts of the country. 
Joel Mayn, a French Methodist exhorter in 
Wisconsin, professes {he ability to eure all dig- 
eases by the simple laying on of hands. Heis 
followed from place to place by sick persons, 
and marvelous stories of his powers find be- 
lievers, A party of zealots in Mirable, Mo.. at- 
tribute all diseases to the porsession of devils; 
but in trying to cast the evil spirits out of John 
Ballinger. a typhoid fever patient, in spite of 
the opposition of his doctor and brother, they 
wrought him into such a frenzy that he died be- 
fore ther were tbrough with their incantations. 


William Pinckney, a Charleston physician, has |. 


been arrested for making a lunatic of Estelle 
Swineton, aged fourteen. Pinckney usually ; 
lanees his patient over the affeeted part, and 
applies a plaster of tar and soot; but in try- 
ing to cure the Swinton girl of weak-minded- | 
ness, he covered her head and body with sores, 
and made her a hopeless maniac, Aman in | 
Alabama advertises a salve that he says is made 
under divine guidance. Each box—price 25 
cents—is made the subject of a separate prayer 
by the manufacturer that it will prove effective; 


and for double the regular price he will makea T, 


prayer especially suited to the case for which 
the salve is purchased. 

Tus fashionable women who are attendants 
of the Roman Oatholic Cathedral at Three | 
Rivers, Canada Hast, are very angry at Bishop 
Lafleche for a recent sermon in which he, 
severely condemned the present tight-ftting | 
gown, pronouncing it immoral and indecent 
and closing his diatribe by forbidding them to | 
appear in the church in such attire. Some of j 
the women went out while he was preaching, 


Cathedral again until he apologizes for the 
Wanton insult he has offered them. Thay are | 
unanimous in their opinion thatitis no part 
of the Bishop’s business to meddie with their 
clothes; that this belongs to the modiste, not į 
the priest, and that they will wear what they 
like where they like, regardiess of ecclesiasti- 
eal dictation. They are plainly very wroth,and 
do not seem likely to be mollified until ample 
reparation has been offered. The prelates of 
the Roman Church are not in the habit of yieid- 
ing to the laityin anything, and the laity are 
not in the habit of finding fault with the behav- 
ior of the clergy. But in this matter the women 
feel so deeply aggrieved, and are so particular- 
ly indignant, that we imagine that the Bishop 
will be obliged to recant. The Roman priest 
can do almost anythtneg with the faithful], but he 
cannot safely undertake to regulate the gar- 
ments of its feminine communicants. Nothing 
less than a papal bull—and searcely that—will 
answer for such a purpose, 


On of the saddest things about the yellow 
fever scourge in Memphis is, that just as the 
sickness is reaching its turning point, and the 
diminishing temperature begins to give notice 
of coming frost. many of the heroic men and 
women who remained in the city relieving the 
distress of the sick and the dying are them- 
selves beginning to fall before the destroyer, 
Among them are not a few citizons who, if they 
had consulted their own convenience and safe- 
ty, would have fied at the first outbreak of the į 
epidemic, but chose rather to abide at the post 
of duty and of danger. Being acclimated, they 
have escaped attack until within the past week 
or ten days. An idea of the desolation which 
prevails in this afflicted city may be formed 
from the fact that, out of a population of sixty 
thousand, only about twenty-five hundred 
whites and six thousand blacks—less than one- 
sixth of the whole—remain within the city lim- 
its; and yet out of this smali number of people 
a hundred have been dying daily, which gives 
the appalling death-rate of over one per eent a 
day of the resident population. The same 
death-rate applied to the million of people who 
irhabit Manhattan Island would produce over 
ten thousand deaths a day. Prayers for an 
early frost may well be devout in Memphis. 
When the pious whites and blacks get tired of 
prayingto Jehovah and Mumbo-Jumbo., neither 
of whom will lift their little finger to check the : 
yellow fever, they willhave to wait for old Dame | 
Nature to perform the cure, who, when the 


earth gets to the right point in its orbit, will 
senda frost which will kill old yellow Jack at 
once, 


Events of the Week, 


. 


Co L, INGERSOLL Js back from his Europea 
trip. 

ig city. f P 

THE Nevada miners havestruck another “ big 
onanza,” 


A sBaLous Cincinnatian killed himself and 
i fe on the 21st. 


A OROWD of negroes broke up & Democratic 
nvention in Louisiana the other day. 


Tuk leading Democratic paper of New Hamp 
hirehasgo ne cverto the Greenbackers. 


THe Uuion Savings Bank of Saratoga has 
been added to the long listo? bicken litle. 


Tx diplomatic event of i : 
ficial reception of the Chinese Embassy by the 
President. 


TuE Baptist church in Greenville, Mich. was 
blown down bya storm on the 
was killed, 


Tan 22d was celebrated in France as the a 
varaary of the vroclamation of tha Rapublic— 
ndependence Day. 


In 1876 the’ Labor party polled 500 votes in 
Maine ; in 1877 they polied 5,000,and at the re- 
cent election they Dolled 48.000. 


' ENGLISH troops have taken possession of the 
island of Cyprus, and a terriblefever bas taken 
possession of the English troops, 


GENERAL BUTLER, in his speech at Worcester, 
Mass. expressed bimreiMfrocwely ir renjo 
to the taxation of church property.§ 

A BRACE of bigamists are on trial in this city, 


One has married fifteen wives, the other only 
six, but the returns?are not all in yet, 


i 


Counen, a labor agitator, is stirring up the un- 
employed workingmen of Washington. Troops 
are kept in readiness in case of trouble. 


. Gustave Mane, President of the French Sav- 
ings Bank of San Francisco, has committed 
euicide on account of business troubles. 


2 

{ THe bedyofa young weman was reccntly djs- 
covered pushed into a small barrelina swamp 
on Staten Island. It has not been identified yet. 


Tuz Rey. T. De Witt Talmage visited the prin- 
cipal dens of prostitution in this city one night 
last week in search of material fora sensational 
sermon, . 

THe Spanish man-of-war Pizarro recently 
sprung a leak and sunk at sea off the Delaware 
Breakwater. Tho crew were rescued bya pass- 
ing vessel. 


THERE is a slight falling off in the number o 
deaths from yellow fever during the present 
week. The early!frostr ara anxiously looked 
for by the people of the South, 


Tux Rev. Mr. Corbett. Methodist Episcopal. of 
this city, retailed the usual batch of orthodox 
lies about Paine, Voltaire, and other Infidels, 
from his pulpit on Sunday last. 


A METHODIST camp-meeting in 'Nerwieh. N.E 
was " powerfully moved,” not long since; by the 
humble exertions of an ungodly skunk. It was 
not the odor of sanctity that prevailed, 


M. GAMBETTA, the well-known French states- 
man, ina reeent’ speech, made a severe attack 
upon Catholicism, and he is consequently don- 
demned and denounced by the Vatican. 


TERRIBLE havoc Was wrought by the late tor- 
nado in the Lake region. Several towns in 
Michigan are partly or wholly. awept away, 
and vessels put in dailyat Chicago ina disabled 
eondition. 


Two CHRISTIAN young men, of Aurora, Texas, 
while going home from a revival, quarreled 
about a girl, drew their knives. fought desper~ 
ately, and went to the arms of Jesus in just Af- 
tean minutes by the watch. 


A NEGRO revivalist and his little daughter 


; have lately been traveling through some of the 


Southern States in the service of tha Lord, aml 
were very successiul. making many converts 
and much money ; butthe saintly exhorter was 
arrestet in Louisville, Ky., a few days ago, for 
being criminally intimate with his daguhter, a 
flve-yoar-old child. joy: 
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Science and the Aris. © 


The Doctrine of Filiation; or Descent-Theory. 
BY PROF, ERNST HAEOKEL. — 
- CHAPTER XLY.—CONTINUED. ` 


The five great main divisions of the organic history of the 
earth, or the ‘paleontological history of development, 
we cali the primordial, primary, secondary, tertiary, and 
quaternary epochs. Each is distinctly characterized by the 
predominating development of certain animal and vegetable 
groups in it, and we might accordingly symbolically desig- 
nate the five epochs, on the one hand by the names of the 
groups of the vegetable kingdom, and on the other hand by 
those of the different classes of vertebrate animals. In this 
case the first, or primordial epoch, would be the era of the 
Tangles {Alge) and skull-less Vertebrates; the second, or 
primary epoch, that of the Ferns and Fishes; the iira, or 
secondary epoch, that of Pine Forests and Reptiles; the 
fourth, or tertiary epoch, that of Foliaceous Forests and of 
Mammals; finally, the frih, or quaternary epoch, the era of 
Man and his Civilization, The divisions or periods which 
we distinguish in each of the five long eras are determined 
by the different systems of strata into which each of the five 
great rock-groups is divided. We shall now take a cursory 
glance at the series of these systems, and at the same time 
at the populations of the five great epochs. 

The first and longest division of the organic history of the 
earth is formed by the primodial epoch or the era of the Tangle 
Foresis. It comprises the immense period from the first 
spontaneous generation, from the origin of the first terres- 
trial organism, to the end of the Silurian system of deposits. 
During this immeasurable space of time, which in all prob- 
ability was much longer than all the other four epochs taken 
together, the three most extensive of all the neptunic sys- 
tems of strata were deposited, namely, the Lawrentian, 
upon that the Cambrian, and upon that the Silurian system. 
The approximate thickness or size of these three systems 
together amounts to 70,000 feet. Of these about 30,000 
Delong to the Laurentian, 18,000 to the Cambrian, and 
22,000 to the Silurian system. The average thickness of. al] 

the four other rock groups, the primary, secondary, ter- 
tiary, and quaternary, taken together, may amount at most 
to 60,000 feet; and from this fact alone, apart from many 
other reasons, it is evident that the duration of the primor- 
dial period was probably much longer than the duration of 
all the subsequent periods down to the present day. Many 
thousands of millions of years were required to deposit such 
masses of strata. Unfortunately, by far the largest portion 
of the primordial group of strata is in the metamorphic 
state (which we shall directly explain), and consequently 
the petrifactions contained in them-—the most ancient and 
most important of &ll--have, to a great extent, been de- 
stroyed and become unrecognizable. Only in one portion 
of the Cambrian and Silurian strata have petrifactions been 
preserved in a recognizable condition and in large quanti- 
ties. The most ancient of all distinctly preserved petrifac- 
tions has been found in the lowest Laurentian strata (in the 
Ottawa formation), which I shall afterwards have to speak 
of as the ‘‘ Canadian Life’s-dawn ” (Hozoon canadense), 

Although only by far the smaller portion of the primor- 
dial or archilithic petrifactions are preserved to us in a 
recognizable condition, still they possess the value of ines- 
timable documents of the most ancient and obscure times of 
the organic history of the earth. What seems to be shown 
by them, in the first place, is that during the whole of this 
immense period there existed only inhabitants of the waters. 
As yet, at any rate, among all archilithic petrifactions, not 
asingle one has been found which can with certainty be 
regarded as an organism which has lived on land. Ali the 
vegetable remains we possess of the primordial period 
belong to the lowest of all groups of plants, to the class of 
Tangles or Algæ, living in water. In the warm primeval 
sos, these constituted the forests of the primordial period, 
of the richness of which in forms and density we may form 
an approximate idea from their present descendants, the 
tangle forests of the Atlantic Sargasso sea. The colossal 
tangle forests of the archilithic period supplied tke place of 
the forest vegetation of the mainland, which was then 
utterly wanting. All the animals, also, whose remains have 
been found in archilithic strata, like the plants, lived in 
water. Only crustacea are met with among the animals 
with articulated feet, as yet no spiders and no insects. Of 
vertebrate animals, only a very few remains of fishes are 
known as having been found in the most recent of ali 
primordial strata, in the upper Silurian. But the headless 
vertebrate animals, which we call skuil-dess, or Acrania, and 
out of which fishes must have been developed, we suppose 
to have lived in great numbers during the primordial epoch, 
Hence we may call it after the Acrania as well as after the 
Tangle. 

The primary epoch, or the era of Fern- Forests, the second 
main division of the organic history of the earth, which is 
also called the palwolithic or palwozoic period, lasted from 
the end of the Silurian formation of strata to the end of the 
Permian formation. This epoch was also of very long dura- 
tion, and again falls into three shorter periods, during which 
three great systems of strata were deposited, namely, first, 
the Devonian system, or the old red sandstone; upon that 
the Carboniferous, or coal system; and upon this, the Per- 
mian system. The average thickness of these three systems 
taken together may amount to about 42,000 feet, from which 
‘we may infer the immense length of time requisite for their 
formation. 


= 


The 


‘The Devonian and Permian formations are espéctally rich 


|in remains of fishés, of -primeval fish as well as enameled 
| fish (Ganoids), but the bony fish (Téleostel) are absent from 


the strata of the primary epoch. In coal’are found the most 
ancient remains of animals living on land, both of articu- 
lated animals (spiders and insects) as well as of vertebrate 
animals (amphibious animals, like newts and frogs). In the 


Permian system there occur, in addition to the amphibious : 


animals, the more. highly-developed reptiles, and indeed, 


forms nearly rélated to our lizards (Proterosaurus, etc.). But, 


nevertheless, we may call the primary epoch that of Fishes, 


| because these few amphibious animals and reptiles are 


insignificant in comparison with the immense mass of 
palæozoic fishes. Just as Fishes predominate over the other 
vertebrate unimals, so Ferns, or Filices, predominate among 
the plants of this epoch, and, in fact, real ferns and tree ferns 
(leafed ferns, or Phylopteride), as well as bamboo ferns 
{Calamophytx) and- scaled ferns (Lepidophytex). These 
ferns, which grew oñ land, formed the chief part of the 
dense palxolithic island forests, the fossil remains of which 
are preserved to us in the enormously large strata of coal of 
the Carboniferous system, and in the smaller strata of coal 
of the Devonian.and Permian systems. We are thus justi- 
fied in calling the primary epoch either the era of Ferns o 

that of Fishes, ; 

The third great division of the paleontological history of 
development is formed by the secondary epoch, or the era of 
Pine Forests, which is also called the mesolithic or meso- 
zoic epoch. It extends from the end of the Permian system 
to the end of the Chalk formation, and is again divided 
into three great periods. The stratified systems deposited 
during this period are, first and lowest, the Triassic system, 
in the middle the Jura system, and at the top the Cretaceous 
system. The avetage thickness of these three systems 
taken together is much less than that of the primary group, 
and amounts as a whole only to about 15,000 feet. The 
secondary epoch can accordingly in all probability not have 
been half so long as the primary epoch. 

Just as Fishes prevailed in the primary epoch, Reptiles 
predominated in the secondary epoch over all other verte- 
brate animals. Itistrue that during this pericd the first 
birds and mammals originated; at that time, also, there 
existed important amphibious animals, especially the gigan- 
tic Labyrinthodonts, in the sea the wonderful sea-dragons, 
or Halisaurii, swam about, and the first fish with bones were 
associated with the many primeval fishes (Sharks) and 
enameled fish (Ganoids) of the earlier times ; but the very 
variously developed kinds of reptiles formed the predomi- 
nating and characteristic class of vertebrate animals of the 
secondary epoch. Besides those reptiles which were very 
nearly related to the present living lizards, crocodiles, and 
turtles, there were, during the mesolithic period, swarms of 
grotesquely shaped dragons. The remarkable flying lizards 
or Pterosaurii, and the colossal land-dragons, or Dinosaurii, 
of the secondary epoch, are peculiar, as they occur neither 
in the preceding nor in the succeeding epochs. The second- 
ary epoch may be called the era of Reptiles; but on the other 
hand, it may also be called the era of Pine Forests, or, more 
accurately, of the Gymnosperms, that is, the epoch of plants 
having naked seeds. For this group of plants, especially as 
represented by the two important classes—the pines, or 
Conifere, and the palm-ferns, or Cycadee—during the sec- 
ondary epoch constituted a predominant part of the forests. 
But towards the end of the epoch (in the Chalk period) the 
plants of the pine tribe gave place to the leaf-bearing for- 
ests which then developed for the first time, 

The fourth main division of the organic history of the 
earth, the dertéary epoch, or era of Leafed Forests, is much 
shorter and less peculiar than the first three epochs. This 
epoch, which is also called the cænolithic or cænozoic 
epoch, extended from the end of the cretaceous system to 
the end of the pliocene system. The strata deposited 
during it amount only to a thickness of about 3,000 feet, and 
consequently are much inferior to the first three great 
groups. The three systems also into which the tertiary 
period is subdivided are very difficult to distinguish from 
one another. The oldest of them is called cocene, or old 
tertiary ;-the newer miocene, or mid tertiary; and the last is 
the pliocene, or later tertiary system, 


SURVEY 


Of the Paleontological Periods, or of the Greater Divisions of 
the Organic History of the Harth. 
I. First Epoch; ARCHILITHIC Era, Primordial Epoch, 
(Era of Skull-less Animals and Forests of Tangles.) 
1. Older Primordial Period or Laurentian Period, 
2. Middle Primordial Period ‘* Cambrian Period, 
8. Later Primordial Period Silurian Period. 
If. Second Epoch: PALÆOLITHI Era. Primary Epoch. 
(Era of Fish and Fern Forests,) 
4, Older Primary Period or Devonian Period. 
5. Mid Primary Period ‘© Coal Period. 
6. Later Primary Period Permian Period. 
Ill. Third Epoch: MESOLITHIC Era. Secondary Epoch. 
(Era of Reptiles and Pine Forests.) 
7. Older Secondary Period oor Trias Period. 


8. Middle Secondary Period * Jura Period. 
9. Later Secondary Period Chalk Period. 


IV. Fourth Epoch: Canouiraic Era. Tertiary Epoch, 
(Era of Mammals and Leaf Forests.) 


10. Older Tertiary Period Eocene Period. 
11. Newer Tertiary Period. Miocene Perod. 
12, Recent Tertiary Period Pliocene Feriod. 
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V, Fifth 


Epoch; AntnRopoLmar Era. Quaternary Epoch. 
(Era of Man and. Cultivated Forests.) 
18: Older Quaternary Period’ or Teé or Glacial Period, 
14, Newer Quaternary Period *“ Post Glacial Period. 
15. Recent Quaternary Period “ Period of Culture, 
(The Period of Culture is the Historical Period, or the Period 
of Tradition.) `- aie te i 
[TO:BH GONTINDED,] 
2A on ; 
The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
BY B, F. UNDERWOOD.—CONTINUED, 

For pagan learning, the Christians generally had 
the strongest aversion. Among the monks, when 
they were under the vow of silence, it was customary 
with them in asking for any pagan work, to make a 
particular sign, which consisted in scratching the ears 
like a dog, to which it was thought the pagans 
should be compared. In this manner they expressed 
an itching for those dogs, Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, 
(See Disraeli’s Cur. of Literature). 

The fourth Council of Carthage forbade the read- 
ing of secular books by bishops, Jerome condemned 
the perusal of them except for pious purposes, The 
physical sciences were unqualifiedly condemned, as 
their cultivation was considered incompatible with 
the practice of religious duties. The Greek schools 
of medicine were closed. The Alexandrian Sera- 
pion, with its libraries and its museum, the accumu- 
lation of centuries, was destroyed under the archi- 
episcopate of Theophilus, a. D., 389, “and twenty 
years afterwards the empty shelves excited the regret 
and indignation of every intelligent spectator” (Art. 
Alexandria, Ency. Brit.). Many of the bishops in 
the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, it is said, 
could not write their names. Ignorance was not 
considered a disqualification for ordination. No im- 
portance was attached to anything of an intellectual 
character except the childish and unintelligible contro- 
versies which were carried on for centuries. “ These 
disputes,” says Hallam, “diverted studious minds 
from profane literature and narrowed down more 
and more the circle of that knowledge which they 
were desirous to obtain” (Middle Ages, p. 453). 

The monastic movement contributed to the decline 
of letters and decay of intellect. “I cannot eon- 
ceive,” says Hallam, “any state of society more 
adverse to the intellectual improvement of mankind, 
than one which admitted no middle line between 
dissoluteness and fanatical mortifications, . . . 
After the introduction of‘monkery with its unsocial 
theory of duties, the serious and reflecting part of 
mankind, on whom science most relies, were turned 
to habits which, in the most favorable view, could 
not quicken the intellectual energies ; and it might 
be a difficult question whether the cultivators and 
admirers of useful literature were less likely to be 
found among the profligate citizens of Rome and 
their barbarous conquerers, or the. melancholy 
recluses of the wilderness” (Middle Ages, p. 453). 

We have already shown that the subversion of 
Rome was encouraged by the policy of the Christian 
Church. That the condition of. affairs would have 
been creditable to the ecclesiastical system had Rome 
never been conquered by the barbarians, there is no 
reason to believe. Hallam thinks we may form some 
notion of how little probability there was of the 
Western Empire producing any excellent fruits, even 
if that revolution had never occurred, by consider- 
ing what took place in Greece in the following ages, 
when “no original writer of any merit arose, and 
learning, though plunged for but a short period into 
mere darkness, may he said to have languished in a 
middle region of twilight for the greater part of a 
thousand years.” 

In the Western Empire, during a period of seven 
hundred years from the invasion of the barbarians, 
the Church exercised absolute and complete control ; 
and then after the dissolution of the whole frame- 
work of Roman society, “she was left,” as Lecky 
observes, “ with a virgin soil to realize her ideal of 
human excellence.” 

What was the intellectual condition of those over 
whom she swayed her sceptre, For many centuries, 
we are told, a lynai could rarely be found capable 
of signing his name ; charters were subscribed with 
the mark of the cross ; what little learning existed was 
confined chiefly to the clergy. A “cloud of ignor- 
ance overspread the whole face of the Church, hardly 
broken by a few glimmering lights, who owe almost 
the whole of their distinction to the surrounding 
darkness ” {Middle Ages, p. 160). 

In the sixth century the classics were scarcely 
read, and from the middle of this century to the 
eleventh, but little difference was discernible, 
“Trance reached her lowest point,” says Hallam, “ at 
the beginning of the eighth century, but England 
was, at that time, more respectable, and did not fall 
into complete degradation until the middle of the 
ninth, There could be nothing more deplorable than 
the state of Italy during the succeeding century. In 
almost every council the ignorance of the clergy 
forms a subject for reproach. It is asserted by one 
held in 992 that scarcely a single person was to be 
found, in Rome itself, who knew the first elements 
of letters. Not one priest of a thousand in Spain, 
about the age of Charlemagne, could address a com- 
mon letter of salutation to one another” (Middle 
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Ages, 460). The. clergy could not translate a sen- 
tence of Latin. The homilies they preached were 
prepared from previeus works of the same kind by 
some of the bishops.. 


It is not, as many suppose, creditable to the 


Church, that what little learning did exist was the} 


boast of ecclesiastics, for Christianity made the cul- 
tivation of letters outside the Church absolutely im- 
possible. . Whoever wished to follow a life of study 
had to abandon secular pursuits and adopt the mo- 
nasticlife. “Mediæval Catholicism discouraged and 
suppressed in every way secular studies, while it 
conferred a monopoly of wealth, and honor, and 
power upon the distinguished theologian. Very 
naturally, therefore, it attracted into the path of 
theology the genius that would have existed without 
it, but would, under other circumstances, have been 
displayed in other forms” (Hist, Morals, vol. ii, p. 
209). 

In the monasteries; it is true, were kept all the 
libraries of Europe, but in these receptacles they con- 
ferred no blessings on mankind. Indeed a large 
number of the manuscripts of the classic authors that 
descended to us through the monasteries, were 
defaced, the original writing scraped off, and monk- 
ish tales and patristic fables substituted for it. “Not 
till the education of Europe passed from the monas- 
teries to the universities, not till Mohammedan 
science and classical freethought and_ industrial 
independence broke the sceptre of the Church, did 
the aia revival of Europe begin” (Ibid, p. 
206). 

In view of the general and deplorable ignorance 
that existed, which the Church helped to produce 
and to perpetuate; of the general disuse of the Latin 
language, and of the use of the jargon which repre- 
sented it, it is undeniable, I think, that there were 
certain circumstances in the Catholic system which 
contributed to prevent the extinction of learning, or 
the state of letters from becoming worse than it was. 
I do not refer to the monastic institutions as recepta- 
cles of learning. I allude to the perpetuation of 
Latin as a sacred language. Such was the intellect- 
ual condition of the world that the hope of literature 
depended very largely, almost wholly, on this lan- 
guage. Keeping the Scriptures and liturgy in that 
language after it had ceased to be spoken, insured 
the transmission to us of the literature of antiquity 
which those ecclesiastical ages were unable to appre- 
ciate, and the study of which, a little later, contrib- 
uted to revive Europe from her intellectual torpor, 
It is not to the credit of the Catholic Church that 
she kept the Bible and her liturgy in a dead language. 
Indeed, for no other act has she been so severely 
condemned by the Protestant world. Yet this very 
policy on her part, under the circumstances, proved 
a blessing to mankind. “Every rational principle 
of religion,” says Hallam, “ called for such a change 
(translation of the Bible and liturgy), but it would 
have been made at the expense of posterity ” (Mid- 
dle Ages, p. 462). ` 

It is common for Christian writers to speak of the 
service Christianity performed in preserving learn- 
ing ; but the fact is, that what Protestants call cor- 
ruptions of the Christian system, and which they are 
accustomed to condemn, prevented affairs, when they 
had become so lamentable, from becoming more 
hopeless still, and rendered it possible for later ages 
to make use of the books which the Church had 
stowed away in monasteries, and which she now 
claims credit for not destroying, when she ought 
to have disseminated the knowledge they contained 
—in which case neither monastic institutions nor a 
sacred language would have been of any use. “ There 
is certainly no adequate excuse,” says Hallam, “for 
keeping the people in ignorance, and the gross cor- 
ruptions of the Middle Ages are in a great degree 
assignable to this policy. But learning, and conse- 
quently religion, have eventually derived from it the 
utmost advantage” (Middle Ages, p. 462). 

The Byzantine Empire, founded by the first Chris- 
tian Emperor, existed nearly eleven centuries. Of 
that empire Lecky says: “ The universal verdict of 
history 1s that it constitutes, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, the most thoroughly base and despicable form 
that civilization has yet assumed. Though very 
cruel and very sensual, there have been times when 
cruelty assumed more ruthless, and sensuality more 
extravagant, aspects; but there has been no other 
enduring civilization so absolutely destitute of all 
the forms and elements of greatness, and none to 
which the epithet “mean” may be so emphatically 
applied. The Byzantine Empire was pre-eminently 
the age of treachery. Its vices were the vices of 
men who ceased to be brave without learning to be 
virtuous. ‘Without patriotism, without the fruition 
or desire of liberty, after the first paroxysms of relig- 
ious agitation, without genius or intellectual activity; 
slaves, and willing slaves, in both their actions and 
their thoughts, immersed in sensuality and in the 
most frivolous pleasures, the people only .emerged 
from their listlessness when some theological subtle- 
ty, or some rivalry in the chariot races, stimulated 
them into frantic riots. . 2. 3 . 

“'Fhe history of the Empire is a monotonous story 
of the intrigues of priests, eunuchs, and women, of 

. poisonings, of conspiracies, of uniform ingratitude, 


me 
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of perpetual fratricides.. . At last the Mo- 

hammedan invasion terminated the long decreptitude 

of the Eastern Empire. Constantinople sank beneath 

the Crescent, its inhabitants wrangling about theo- 

logical differences to the very moment of their fall. 
[TO BN CONTINUED. | 


Hadical Romance, 


The Darwins. 
BY ELMINA D. SLENKER. 
‘CHAPTER XUL—Conrinvep. 
“There! I’ve given you facts, arguments, statis- 
tics, cures, ete, and now we will leave dry details 


and wind up with a pretty little parable, and drop 
the subject, I hope forevermore, between you and 


& c Then shall the kingdom of Satan be likened to 
a grain of tobacco-seed; which, though exceedingly 
small, being cast into the ground grew, and became 
a great plant, and spread its leaves rank and broad, 
so that huge and vile worms found a habitation 


thereon. And it came to pass, in the course of time, 
that the sons of men looked upon it, and thought it 
beautiful to look upon, and much to be desired to 


make lads look big and manly. So they put forth 
their hand, and did chew thereof. And some it 
made sick, and others to vomit most filthily, And it 
further came to pass that those who chewed it be- 
came weak and unmanly, and said, We are enslaved, 
and cannot cease from chewing it. And the mouths 
of all that were enslaved became foul, and they were 
seized with a violent spitting; and they did spit even 
in ladies’ parlors, and in the house of the Lord of 
Hosts. And the saints of the Most High were great- 
ly plagued thereby. And in the course of time it 
came also to pass that others snuffed it; and they 
were taken suddenly with fits, and they did sneeze 
with a great and mighty sneeze, insomuch that their 
eyes were filled with tears, and they did look exceed- 


ingly silly. And yet others cunningly wrought the 
leaves thereof into rolls, and did set fire to one end 


thereof, and did look very grave and cali-like; and 
the smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever and 
ever. 

“< And the cultivation thereof became a great and 
mighty business in the earth; and the merchantmen 
waxed rich by the commerce thereof. And it came 
to pass that the saints of the Most High defiled 
themselves therewith; even the poor, who could not 
buy shoes, nor bread, nor books for their little ones, 
spent their money for it, And the Lord was greatly 
displeased therewith, and said, Wherefore this waste; 
and why do these little ones lack bread, and shoes, 
and books? Turn now your fields into corn and 
wheat, and put this evil thing far from you; and be 
separate, and defile not yourselves any more; and I 
will bless you, and cause my face to shine upon you. 

“¢But with one accord they all exclaimed, We 
cannot cease from chewing, snuffing, and puffing ; 
we are slaves.’” 


CHAPTER XIV, 

“ Dear Edith,” said Sue, coming hastily, one pleas- 
ant afternoon, into the cool, vine-shaded little sitting- 
room of her friend; “ Dear Edith, I heard that your 
mother had received another letter from her old 
friend Carrie Lena Brown, and that it contained 
news of my father; so I rode over with all speed to 
hear what it was. I know it is not good news, else 
my informant would have told me instead of refer- 
ring me to you,” 

Yes, Sue, mother did get a letter; but I would 
not read it if I were you. It will make you feel bad, 


need to know, and let that suffice.” 

“No, Edith; I could never rest without knowing 
all, and therefore, if there is nothing of a private 
nature in the letter, I beg you will let me have it. 
I am prepared for the worst, as I heard he was dead. 
Though he was my father, yet I cannot really grieve, 
for now I know I shall never hear any more of his 
evil deeds, even if all hope of his becoming a better 
man is gone. I’m so glad I no longer believe in a 
place of torment for those unfortunately organized 
ones who find it so impossible to do right. Oh!-how 
awful it would be if I thought as I once did—that 
all such as he would be compelled to suffer incon- 
ceivable fiery tortures during an endless eternity, 
with no hope of a reprieve—never, never, never !” 

«Well, since you will be apt to hear, in time, at 
least a garbled account of your father’s last days, I 
will get the letter of Miss Brown for you (mother 
always called her “Mrs.,” out of courtesy for her 
situation, but I prefer plaia fact, if it does seem a 
bit hard to bear; so I say “ Miss;” though why men, 
whether they become fathers or not, always remain 
simple “Mr.,” while once a woman becomes some 
man’s property, whether she ever is a mother or not, 
she is marked by a different epithet, I can’t tell, 
unless it ig to show the balance of mankind that she 
is appropriated. But here I. am philosophizing, 
while you are all anxiety. Somehow I don’t like to 


be a peddler of ill news, even when I know it is bet- 


and can do no possible good. I will tell you all you |P 


ter tO you to hear it direct than as you otherwise 
will).” 

Edith got the letter for her friend, and then con- 
siderately left her, on pretense of speaking to her 
mother, to read it by herself ; and as she slowly and 
sadly unfolds the paper, we will glance over it as 
she reads: 

“ Well, my own dear Dora, I have told you all the 
general news, and now I will give you the last sad 


{scene of the drama of my youthful days. It is fin- 


ished, and all is over, and when I have told you the 
finale I hope never to be obliged to recur to it again. 
You may do as you think best about informing his 
children of what I write. You remember my telling 
you of the sudden départure of Deacon Conway 
from this place after his deception concerning those 
stolen sermons.’ Well, I sent him my letter that I 
told you of, the day before he left, and hoped he 
would once more drop out of my life, and for good 
and all. But two weeks ago I went to see a friend 
at L—, about one hundred miles east of here, and 
while there she and I took one of those pleasant 
walks in the woods I have always so enjoyed, and 
We came upon a small foot-path leading to a little 
spring. As I was dipping up some water in a leaf- 
cup, I was startled by hearing a groan, as of a per- 
son in distress. Peering through the bushes at my 
right, I saw the form of a man stretched upon the 
ground, and, hastening to the spot, I said, ‘Can I do 
anything for you, sir?—you seem in distress.’ At 
the sound of my voice he raised his face from the 
ground, and, looking up, disclosed the countenance 
of Charles Henry Conway. But oh! how changed! 
He seemed to have fallen away till only the dry skin 
was drawn over the bones, and death had stamped 
its seal on every feature. ‘Water! water!’ was all 
he could say. My friend hastened to bring some, 
and when he had with difficulty swallowed it he 
seemed to revive somewhat, and said, ‘Oh! is it 
you, dear Carrie? And did God send you here to 
soothe my last hours? Four days have I lain here 
alone and dying, and oh! what horrible thoughts I 
have endured! And every night Satan comes to 
gloat over his expected prey. He taunts me, and 
casts up everything I have ever done, and defies me 
to show him one clean page on all my life-record, or 
one good, noble, true action. But, Carrie, you re- 
member me when I was not all bad. You know how 
we used to roam those beautiful woods back of your 
home, hand in hand, and talk of good, true, and 
noble purposes. But somehow those good spells 
were very short, and the bad in me grew and in- 
creased daily, and after I left you, my pure guiding- 
star, I lost my only hold upon true goodness, and 
became a heartless, selfish hypocrite. Yet I believed 
in my religion. That was not hypocrisy, JI some- 
how thought that by my prayers, and reading God’s 
Word, and building up his Church, I could doubly 
atone, in his eyes, for all the sins I might do. But 
now that it is too late, I see how I have wasted my 
life and caused sorrow and unhappiness to all those 
whom I should have blessed. Tve had time to think 
since I’ve Jain here suffering and helpless, but what 
good has it done? Iam doomed, doomed! I feel 
already the fires of hell burning and scorching my 
very vitals, and the red-hot prongs of the demon’s 
fork tossing me about in that horrid, hissing, burn- 
ing lake.’ He fainted as he said the last words, and 
we brought water and once more revived him. He 
opened his eyes, smiled, and handed me a letter, say- 
ing, ‘I have written this for you as I lay here dying. 
It will tell you why I am here and thus But 
look! see! There he comes—Satan himself! He 
holds out his hand to me and smiles triumphantly. 
Yes! yes! I am yours. And with these words he 
extended his feeble, trembling arm, and seemed to 
lay his cold, clammy fingers into some imaginary 
alm; then, with a wild scream and a convulsive 
shudder, his life went out from him forever. 


“Of course we had his body -taken to the house, 
and at the inquest I briefly told the story of our 
finding him dying, and that he had seemed im great 
mental and bodily distress, but had’ passed away be- 
fore either of us had thought to ask him why he was 
there or how he happened to be in such a condition. 
He had been heard quarreling with a tramp some 
days before, and it was supposed he received his 
death-wound afterwards from this man, who had 
met or lured him to this lonely spot. I said nothing 
of my letter, as it would do no good—only showed 
it to my friend, who promised never to reveal the 
secret. To you I will just briefly tell the substance 
of it, and a few facts I gathered afterwards from 
the brother, as the letter is burned now, and I can 
only speak from memory. 

{To BE CONTINUED. } 
ee n — 


Brnenamton, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1878. 
The Susquehanna and Chenango Valleys Association of 
Spiritualists wili hold their Third Annual Meeting at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., in Leonard's Hall and Grove, on Saturday 
and Sunday, Oct. bth and 6th. For speakers, Giles B. Steb- 
bins and Lyman C. Howe will be present, and other speak- 
ers and mediums are expected to attend. A general good 
time is anticipated. All Liberals are invited to participate. 
Board can be had for one dollar per day. 
: E. O. LEONARD, Sec’y. ` 
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The Truth 


Seeker, September IB, 1875. 


Communications. 


The Bull by the Horns. 


Itisatrick of power, as old as tyranny itself, to charge 
upon its subjects the crime which it is itself plottivg to 
commit. How ofien we heard of the latest and meanest Na- 
poleon stirring up tumult among his people in order to kave 
an excuse for forging new chains to hold them in subjection. 
And now here isa new imitator of the hero of the coup 
d'etat’ This whole conglomerate of Call, Card, Platform, 
and Editorial Fulmination is based upon an absolute phan- 
tasm and fraud. The “private letter” on which they are 

' founded is, without doubt, a fabrication. It has been labor- 
iously and cunningly concocted in the Candidate Editor's 
own office. No Liberal who knows anything of Liberal 
opinion or Liberal action in this city and State ever wrote 
such a letter, except by inspiration from the volunteer can- 
didate himself. The editorial statement also that ‘‘from 
numerous independent sources during the past few months 
we have received information that a secret movement is on 
foot to surprise and capture the National Liberal League at 
its next annual congress forthe purpose of making it reverse 
its record,” is equally false. The Candidate-Editor has 

- heard of no such ‘‘ secret movement” from even one source, 
because there has been no such movement; and the Liberals 
of New York challenge and defy the coy and modest vol- 
unteer candidate to reveal a single one of those sources of 
information, to give the name of the author of the ‘' private 
letter,” and substantiate the charges based upon them. I 
think I know something of the thinkings and doings of the 
Liberals of New York city; and I swear—and I mean by 
that all that the word implies—that I never heard of any 
‘*gecret plots” nor '‘ secret movements” to ‘‘surprise and 
capture the congress,” nor to ‘' seize the organization of the 
convention,” and I know there have been no such secret 
movements nor plots. Conversations and exchanges of 
opinions, informally and socially, when Liberals have met, 
there have undoubtedly been; and the coming congress has 
been looked forward to as likely to bring about a change in 
the Presidency and general management of the League; but 
no one has ever thought of attempting it by secret methods 
or violent proceedings, or made the faintest suggestion of 
securing such change in any other than through the regular 
constitutional way. But this revelation of the spirit and 
animus of the arch ‘' despiser of coyness and false modesty ”’ 
makes one thing plain. He very well apprehends the fate 
that awaits him, and even the most quiet and regular voting 
him down and out, and his platform into the waste basket, 
will be “seizing the organization” and ‘‘ capturing the 
convention,” That is what makes him scare so, and that 
is what inspires this insane and unprecedented attempt to 
bulldoze ‘‘ by the horns ” ll Liberals who venture to think 
Mr. Abbot is net exactly the owner of the League. At 
Watkins we simply did firmly and regularly, but respect- 
fully, what majorities may of right do. At Syracuse, the 
delegates there gathered will do the same, and the minority 
will either submit or resign. A candidate and would-be lead- 
er, then, who is reduced to dealing in insinuations, without 
giving any better basis for them than a ‘‘ private letter ” from 
a writer who is not able to accept the responsibility of 
putting his name to it, is far gone towards that class of 
unfortunates whom the gods wish to destroy. Salt cannot 
save him, and no hellebore can cure. 


In one of the good old-fashioned Democratic conventions 
held in this same Syracuse, after “the slate” had worked 
smoothly and the two or three leading nominations had 
been safely effected, one old politician appropriately named 
Stryker, stepped up to Dean Richmond, the chief fugleman 
of the machine, and asked, ‘‘ Well, Dean, who have you 
got on the slate for Canal Commissioner ?” Dean replied 
with a bland smile, ‘‘I don’t know. Probably the conven- 
tion will select some good man.” Whereupon Stryker, in 

_ mortal terror, burst out: ‘Hell and damnation! You 
aint a going to leave it to the convention ?” 


It is well for human progress that discovery and inven- 
tion are continually improved upon. One new wrinkle 
after another is added till any given machine attains perfect 
powers.and proportions. The people of the present age 
will hardly recognize the old Democratic machine under 
cover of the improvements some Liberal inventors and 
manipulators in Boston have put upon it. Here and in this 
cultured age and town the officers of the Liberal League 
nominate themselves and accompany the nomination with 
a threat; ‘‘the slate” is broken and its beneficent 
uses done away with altogether; the Local Leagues are 
directed to select their delegates, certify them, and then send 
their names and certificates to the officers now in power, 
who have nominated themselves for re-election, in order 
that the views of the delegates and the way they are likely 
to vote may be passed upon by these same self-nominated 
officers bent upon holding on to their power. The early 
-Butler delegates catching a hall in Worcester last week is a 
triek worth a great deal less than this. Even if there was 
no ‘‘nigger” in this fence, it would be suspicious, vexa- 
tious, and tie extremest of red tape. Even Annual and Char- 
ter members, with certificates in their pockets, and their 
addresses already on the books of the League or of the 
inde which is sent te them every week, must spend time, 
postage, and red tape to write to Boston, send their 
addresses and ask the proprietor of the League if he will 


kindly certify that they are Annual, Charter, or other mem- | 


bers, and entitled to seats in the conventien. 


Compare tke “call” of last year with this one. No 
machinery of this kind was set up for that convention. 
Delegates presented themselves at Rochester with their ere- 
dentials in hand, and there was no objection to their admis- 
sion. What has occurred to make such extraordinary for- 


malities necessary now? What but that thie ‘‘ despiser of : 


` coyness and false modesty,” about to stealan office, ‘‘doth 


| fear each bush an officer,” and cannot trust the Leaguers in 


Convention assembled after having so outrageously misrep- 
; resented them. : 


The “repeal party” have no. platform nor candidate to’ 


present to the Liberal public, neither ‘‘ with equal. frank- 
ness ” nor with equal coyness and false modesty, nor at the 


' demand of a candidate who usurps the power of examining. 


the credentials of candidates. The Convention is the place 
'to present both platform and candidate; and, in full view 
' of the peril of “hell and damnation” anathematized upon us 
by this Pope who issues bulls and proposes to pack a con- 
gress to suit his own views, we ‘‘leave it to the Convention.” 
The despiser of ‘‘coyness and false modesty ” says: “We 
propose to take the bull by the horns, We propose to fight 
darkness with light—secret plots with public discussion.” 
Now really! One would think so! Any reader of The 
Index must have been struck with the ardent preference of 
the Candidate-Editor for light rather than darkness. See 
with what avidity he hastened to lay before Index readers 
no word, account, or quotation from Mr. Wakeman’s mas- 
terly and unanswerable argument for repeal of the Com- 
stock Postal laws. All readers of The Index will remember 
with what delight they failed to find that argument in its 
columns, and had to subscribe for Tne TRUTH SEEKER to 
get it. Also the Watkins Convention, which the Call writer 
flings at as an ‘‘ irresponsible mass-meeting,” because he had 
not the certifying of the credentials of its delegates nor the 
dictating of its resolutions—the despiser of " coyness and 
false modesty ” and the lover of light will some day con- 
clude to hear of that Convention and publish its resolutions 
as the expression of the opinions of an important body of 
Liberals in an important State. ' 
Now, Liberalsof the National League, there is no occasion 
for any alarm. There is no real feud or schism, or scarcely 
disagreement in the Liberal ranks. There is only one mar- 
plot, and he can be easily displaced. With him either 
submissive or resigned, the Liberal force would march on 
unobstructed and undivided. For the present we must 
accept his informalities and irregularities and meet him in 
convention. Then, all we shall have to do will be to take 
those crumpled horns by the entire bull and crush him 
under the Liberal locomotive against which he is so vainly 
and stupidly butting. A candidate who doesn’t know 
enough to “look out for the engine when the bell rings ”? ig 
not fit to be President of the National Liberal Leagne. 
Let all Local Leagues select their delegates early, and 
send full representation to Syracuse. We await the result 
with confidence. THERON C. LELAND. 


A Private Letter. 


DEAR BENNETT: The following, although a ‘‘ private let- 
ter,” has a responsible name to it, and is righteous indigna- 
tion poured out from a good and honest heart. It ought to 
be printed, and I know friend Green will excuse me for let- 
ting Tur TRUTH SEEKER readers see it. T, O L. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1878. 

FRIEND LELAND : I have just been reading the Indes, 
and will admit the truth. Iam mað, too mad to write a let- 
ter, but writing may relieve me a little. The National 
League Congress has been called to meet at Syracuse, Oct, 
26th, and no one is to be admitted to the hall but those who 
have a certificate from Abbot. I am one of the Directors, 
and have worked night and day for the League during the 
past year, and I have not been consulted in the least as to 
the time, place, or arrangements. Abbot sent me his card, 
asking me to sign it and join the other Directors in being 
candidates for re-election and in laying down a platform for 
the Congress ; and because I preferred to leave all these 
questions to‘the Congress, and objected to making an ass of 


myself, he went into a “huf” and consulted me no fur- 
ther. I sent along report of the Watkins Convention to 
The Index, but he found no place for it, as he has found none 
for our resolutions. 

Now what shall we do? That is the question for consid- 
eration. J have no objection to the place; it is my old 
home, and I have lots of friends there whom I can count on 
to stand by the right, Iam confident we can get delegates 
enough present to frustrate Abbot’s plan of putting the 
convention in his pocket. Shall we do it? I hope the 
friends in New York will at once get together and consult 
and see what is the best thing todo. I would like to meet 
with you, and I will try to come down and consult with you. 
This is my position. I think the cnly ground of recogni- 
tion as a Liberal Leaguer should be, ‘‘Are you in favor of 
the entire separation of Church and State? if so, I care not 
what you may think on other questions.” 

The course Abbot is taking is a great outrage, and will 
destroy the Liberal League party unless the Liberals gener- 
ally will come to the rescue. You can depend upon five 
delegates from this county who will stand for the right, and 
I am confident the delegates generally from western and 
central New York will be all right. But I will write no 
more. Iam not in condition to write. I am too excited. 
Let me hear from you at Once. Yours for justice, . 

H. L. GREEN. 


——— 


Free Religious Convention. 


A two days’ meeting of Spiritualists and Liberals will he 
held at Garrettsville, Ohio, on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 
5 and 6, 1878. Able and eloquent speakers will be present. 
Among them, A. B. French, Hudson Tuttle (one or both 
expected), A. J. Fishback, Frederick K. Gillette, and others. 
Arrangements will be made to accomodate all who come, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to all. It is intended 


seeking fellowship in wider thoughts and nobler hopes than 
are contained in a theology—‘‘ old overmuch.” 


to make this a gathering of the earnest-minded who are P 


A Letter From Boston. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 22, 1878. 

EDITOR TRUTH BEEKER : In The Index of Sep. 19, I read 
an editorial article in reference to the approaching congress 
of the Liberal League and the contest over the question of 
the repeal of the United States obscénity law likely to be pre- 
cipitated there. In itthe writer, Mr. Abbot, charged the “ re- 
pealers” with resorting to ‘‘ tricks of intrigue, misrepresen- 
tation, and abuse,” insinuated that they were sneaking cow- 
ards, accused them of ‘‘ underhanded operations,” and flour- 
ishingly proclaimed the purpose of the modificationists to 
henceforth ‘‘ fight darkness with light, and secret plots with 
public discussion.” Learning that there was to be a meet- 
ing of the Paine Hall Liberal League to-day for the election 
of officers and the choice of delegates to the congress, E at- 
tended it, simply as a spectator, however, for I am not a 
member of the League. The proceedings which I witnessed 
there were somewhat amusing when viewed in connection 
with the editorial above referred to. 
__A very proper objection was entered at the outset by Mr. 
J. 8. Verity that the meeting was an irregular one and 
ought to be at once adjourned, only a portion of the mem- 
bers having been notified; but this was overruled, the 


majority seeming to think that as long as they were present 


it was of no consequence whether the other members knew 
anything about the affair. A motion was then passed that 
the election of officers be proceeded with, whereupon Mr. 
Sawtelle, one of Mr. Abbot’s lieutenants, arose, with a 
paper in his hand, and said that the ‘committee had de- 
cided to submit the following names as officers for the 
coming year.” ‘What committee?” ‘Who appointed 
them?” ‘Where did it get its power?” were the questions 
loudly asked on all hands. “Oh!” said Mr. Sawtelle, 
“the Board of Directors.” “But what right have they got 
to select a list of officers?” asked Mr. John Davies. 
“Why,” said Mr. Sawtelle, ‘‘ they arranged this list because 
they thought it would be a harmonious working force. The 
members of the League have shown a generous confidence 
in their Directors héretofore, and I hope they will not with- 
draw it not.” But all the members did not seem to place 
the trust in Mr, Sawtelle and his associates that they thought 
themselves worthy of, and were inclined to view the action 
of the Board as an unwarrantable exhibition of cheek, 
Accordingly, ‘they upset this ‘secret plot ” by a little 
‘ public discussion,” and informed Mr. Sawtelle that if he 
wished to do any nominating he must do it on his own re- 
sponsibility. A ballot was then proceeded with, and Mr, 
Sawtelle, thwarted in his ‘cut-and-dried” project, was 
obliged to content himself with industriously, though rather 
officiously, circulating ballots containing the names of his 
favorites. : i 

After the officers had been elected, a delegation of five 
was chosen to attend the annual congress, consisting of B. 
F. Underwood, Mrs. Hope Whipple, John S. Verity, Frank 
Rivers, and Henry Damon. ` Two of these are pronounced 
‘‘repealers,” two pronounced ‘‘ modificationists,” and one 
doubtful. And thus Mr. Abbot's friends, instead of adopt- 
ing the method of open combat, as they had promised, have 
fought their first battle by an attack in the rear. If Mr. 
Abbot really wishes, as he says, to ‘‘take the bull by the 
horns,” I will gratuitously inform him that the horns are 
not situated at that end of the animal. 

Sincerely yours, BENJAMIN R. TUCKER. 


Constitution ofthe National Defense Association, 
PREAMBLE, 


WHEREAS, We, the undersigned, citizens of the United 
States, and of the State and county of New York, friends 
of liberty, justice, and equality, of freedom of tbought, 
speech, and press, having observed the pernicious and oui- 
rageous application of certain special laws by the agent of 
a “ Society for the Suppression of Vice,” at the request of 
which society these laws were enacted ; having seen the 
strong hand of the law misapplied in the persecution of 
good citizens and incarceration of honorable men through 
the operations of this society and its agent ; having become 
familiar with these special laws framed for the ostensible 
purpose of suppressing vice and obscenity, though secretly 
aiming to destroy the dearest privileges of the American 
Citizen, and knowing them to be indefinite and ambiguous, 
capable of being employed to prevent and punish the hon- 
est expression of opinion on questions relating to religion, 
morals, and science; furthermore, believing these laws, as 
recently interpreted, to be clearly unconstitutional, impoli- 
tic, and subversive of the liberties of the people as granted 
by the Constitution, and remembering the pertinent maxim 
of the eminent statesman, James Madison, “ [t is proper to 
take alarm at the first experiment on our liberties” 

Therefore we, the undersigned, declare our abhorrence of 
these encroachments on our liberties and the revival of in- 
quisitorial and inhumanitarian practices, do hereby associate 
ourselves together as a permanent organization, with the 
trite maxim, ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” as 
our watchward, and adopt the following 


CONSTITUTION : 


Article I. The name of this Association shall .be ‘The 
National Defense Association—-a Society for the Promotion 
of Virtue.” 

Art, IL The objects of this Association are to investigate 
all questionabie cases of prosecution, under what are known 
as the Comstock laws, State and National, and to extend 
sympathy, moral support, and material aid to those who 
may be unjustly assailed by the enemies of free speech an¢ 
free press ; . 

To rescue those who may be convicted and imprisoned fa; 
no other crime than exercising the natural right of an Amet 
ican citizen, to think his thought and express it orally or in 


rint ; T . 
To defend honest investigators in all departments of sei- 


ence, and to uphold the rights of the people to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of human physiology ; 


ui 
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Finally, to employ all peaceful and honorable means to: 
roll back the wave of intolerance, bigotry, and ignorance 
which threatens to submerge our cherished liberties. 

Art. IIL .Membership.—Any friend of the cause may be- 
come an active member of this Association by the payment 
into its treasury of the sum Of ten dollars ($10.00), and the . 
payment of one dollar ($1.00) shall entitle the donor to a į 
certificate of honorary membership for the period of one 
year, and to a report from the officers of this Association of 
its receipts, disbursements, and transactions. 

Art. IV. The officers of the society shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Serretary, Treasurer, and a Local 
Executive Committee of five, the duties of whom shall be 
those usually appertaining to these offices. These officers 
shall constitute a Board of Directors, and three shall be a 
quorum. The Board of Directors shall be empowered to 
add tothe Executive Committee the names of persons in 
other cities, who shall give their consent, whose duty it shall 
þe to inform the Association of cases in their localities de- 
serving’ of its action and aid, to receive pledges and dona- 
tions for the treasury, which shall be forwarded to the 
Treasurer, and to act as agent forthe Association in carrying 
out its objects in such manner as may be expedient. 

Art. V. The time and place of meeting shall be declared 
before the adjournment of each previous meeting, in default 
of which, or when otherwise necessary, regular meetings 
may be called by the President, Secretary, and a member of 
the Executive Committee. K 


The National Defense Association is now a fixed institu- 
tion and holds regular meetings for the purpose of discuss- 
ing ways and means to further its objects and accomplish 
its purposes. All Liberals living in New York city are 
invited to correspond with the Secretary to learn of the 
time and: place of meetings, te interest themselves person- 
ally by becoming active members, and lend their advice 
and experience in the matters which come up for delibera- 
tion. Friends living elsewhere may increase the strength 
and usefulness of the Association by sending for a certificate 
of honorary membership under the conditions referred to in 
Art. ILL of the Constitution. This will create a fund of 
ready cash in the treasury, which will be very serviceable 
in carrying on such minor operations as may be deemed 
advisable. The Association is formed not only for defense, 
but, as the last paragraph of Art. II. of the Constitution 
indicates, it includes within its scope the effort to create 
public sentiment in favor of its objects, to enlighten law- 
makers of the injustice of existing laws, and, in fact, to do 
as much as possible to ward off future assaults upon natural 
rights. Something has already been done in this line by 
disseminating Mr. Wakeman’s clear exposition of the un- 
Constitutionality of the Comstock Postal law, but this very 
convincing argument should be spread far and wide, and 
especially where it will “ do the most good.” Judge Clif- 
ford’s harsh sentence of Mr.. Heywood was given before he 
had been fully informed of the true state of things, for since 
the Indignation Meeting at Faneuil Hall has opened his eyes 
to the fact that there are deep principles involved, he has 
taken the pains to consider the construction of the Postal 
law, and his reason teaches him what it will any one else 
who exercises it in this matter, that the law is not fit to re- 
main on the statute books of an intelligent nation. If Mr. 
Wakeman’s argument had been placed in Judge Clifford’s 
hands earlier, a great deal of trouble might have been 
saved, and possibly if the Supreme Court Judges had each 
been presented with a copy before giving their last decision 
on the subject, they would have been saved the unpleasant- 
ness of reversing their own opinions, or the ignominy of 
having them reversed by their, successors—as will surely 
occur some day. - 

It is necessary. that Judges, Congressmen, and all others 
who may have any influence in the framing of laws, should 
be well informed on this very important subject, and it is 
regarded as a very fitting work for the National Defense 
Association to do, A great deal of this kind of work can 
be done if its friends will contribute according to their 
ability, and enroll themselves on the list of honor. The 
pledges are all appreciated, and are of use in making known 
who and how much may be depended upon in time of preat 
necessity; but a little ready cash put to such good uses as 
above explained may ward off large disbursement in the 
work of actual defense, as a stitch in time saves nine. 

The blank Certificates of Membership—about as large as 
a greenback and illustrated with appropriate. designs—are 
now ready, and the Secretary is willing to fill them out till 
his hand cramps, or to hire assistants to do it at his own ex- 
pense, if the demand for them becomes great. 


A Note from “ Anti-Fraud.” 


Mr, Eprror: You omitted—iuadvertently, probably—a 
sentence or two in my last communication. I stated, or 
meant to state, that the letter sent was from a prominent 
Spiritualist, whose name I would give if the substantial cor- 
rectness of the Conversation were denied by Col. Mackay 
himself. l 

That Mr. Jenkins’ communications, with their sensational 
heading, ‘‘A Week with the Ghosts,” are helping advertise 
Mott admits of no doubt, How far the writer is influenced 
by a desire to help Mott is known, of course, only to him- 
self. Itis not likely he is entirely indifferent to the personal 
welfare of such an extraordinary man as he represents Mott 
to be. That he is in the paid interest of Mott & Co. I have 
not alleged. That he was influenced to give his ‘‘ Week 
with the Ghosts” by the medium and his friends was not an 
unreasonable inference, considering the fact that Mott hadi 
been exposed, and Spiritualists as well as non-Solritualists 
had lost confidence in him and his performances. That:Mr. 
Jenkins believes in Mott’s ridiculous claims I believe, not ' 
only from his own statements, but from others that I have | 
read; but that Mott is a fraud in the claims he makes, and 
that he has been fully exposed, and ean be again, if he will 
submit to conditions that do not prevent the possibility of 
his detection, I firmly believe,- But exposed mediums seem ` 
to thrive about as well after exposure as before, Oredulous | 


men like Mr, Jenkins will continue to give them their sym- 
pathy and support. 
Mr. Bennett is responsible for nothing I have written, nor 


_ is there any reason at present why Anti-Fraud should give 


his real name. ANTI-FRAUD, 


{The fault is partly ours and partly ‘‘ Anti-Fraud’s.” The 
Statement was embodied in a note which seemed not to be 
intended to be printed.—Ep. T. S.] 

oe 


Literary Piracy. 

Mr. Epiror: Nearly the whole two columng in the last 
TRUTA SEEKER under the title “Ii you Take Away my 
Religion, What will you Give me in its Stead,” ‘' Delivered 
before the Newark Liberal League, June 2, 1878, by H. B. 
Martin, M.D.,” is taken, almost word for word, from an ad- 
dress by B. F. Underwood. To give aud publish another’s 
lecture as his own may accord with Dr. Martin’s idea of 
henor and honesty, but some persons regard it as a very 
grave offense, The first lesson of Liberalism is honesty. 

IRENIUS. 


Lessons in Popular Science. 


_Astronomy. 
ADAPTED FROM THE LATEST AND BEST AUTHORITIES, 


`- To the unaided eye Venus presents the appearance 
ofa mere star, distinguishable from other stars only 
by its intense brilliancy. But when Galileo examined 
this planet with his telescope, he found it to exhibit 
phases like those of the moon. Desiring to take time 
to assure himself of the reality of his discovery, 
without danger of losing his claim to priority through 
some one else in the mean time making it independ- 
ently, he published the following anagram, in which 
it was concealed : 
“ Hec immatura a me jam frustra leguntur o. y.” 
(These unripe things ‘are now vainly gathered by me), 
By transposing the letters of this sentence he after- 
wards showed that they could be made into the 
sentence, 
“Cynthie figuras emulatur mat amorum ” 
(The mother of the loves imitates the phases of Cynthia). 
That the disk of Venus was not round was first 
noticed by Galileo in September, 1610. A computa- 
tion of its position at that time shows that it must 
have been a little gibbous, more than half of its face 
being illuminated; but after a few months it changed 
into a crescent. ‘Therefore Galileo could not have 
found it necessary to wait long before explaining 


his anagram. 

The variations of the aspect and apparent magni- 
tude of Venus are very great. When beyond the 
sun, it is at a distance of 160,000,000 miles, and pre- 
sents the appearance of a small round disk 10 sec- 
onds in diameter. When nearest the earth, it is 
only 25,000,000 miles distant; and if its whole face 
were visible, it would be more than 60 seconds in 
diameter. But, being then on the same side of the 
sun with us, its dark hemisphere is turned towards 
us, except, perhaps, an extremely thin crescent of 
the illuminated hemisphere. Between these two 
positions it goes through all the intermediate 
phases, the universal rule of which is that the nearer 
it is to the earth, the smaller the proportion of its 
apparent disk which is illuminated; but the larger 
that disk would appear could the whole of it be 
seen. Its greatest brilliancy occurs between the 
time of its greatest elongation from the sun and its 
inferior conjunction. 

The earlier telescopists naturally scrutinized the 
planets very carefully, with a view of finding whether 
there were any inequalities or markings on their sur- 
faces from which the time of rotation on their axes 
could be determined. In April, 1667, Cassini saw, 
or thought he saw, a bright spot on Venus, by trac- 
ing which for several successive evenings he found 
that the planet revolved in between 23 and 24 hours. 
Sixty years later Blanchini, an Italian astronomer, 
supposed that he found seven spots on the planet, 
which he considered to be seas. By watching them 
from night to night, he coneluded that it required 
more than 24 days for Venus to revolve on its axis. 
This extraordinary result was criticised by the sec- 
ond Cassini, who showed that Blanchini, only seeing 
the planet a short time each evening, and finding the 
spots night after night in nearly the same position; 
concluded that it had moved very little from night 
tonight ; whereas, in fact, it had made a complete 
revolution, and a little more. At the end of 24 days 
it would be seen in its original position, but would 
have made 25 revolutions in the mean time, instead 
of one only, as Blanchini supposed. This would 
make the time of rotation 23 hours, 2 1-2 minutes, 
while Bassini found 23 hours 15 minutes from his’ 


father’s observations. 
Between 1788 and 1793 Schröter applied to Venus 


a mode of observation similar to that he used to find | 
the rotation of Mereury. Watching the sharp horns 
when the planet appeared as a crescent, he thought 
that one of them was blunted at certain intervals. 
Attributing this appearance to a high mountain, as 
in the case of Mercury, he found 4 time of rotation 
of 23 hours 21 minutes. ! 
On the other hand, Herschel was never able to see 


~ 


any permanent markings on Venus. He thought he 
saw occasional spots, but they varied so much and 
disappeared so rapidly that he could not gather any 
evidence of the rotation of the planet. He there- 
fore supposed that Venus was surrounded by an 
atmosphere, and that whatever markings might be 
occasionally seen were due to clouds or other varying 
atmospheric phenomena, 

In 1842, De Vico, of Rome, came to the rescue of 
the older astronomers by publishing a series of obser- 
vations tending to show that he had rediscovered 
the markings found by Blanchini more than a cen- 
tury before. He deduced for the time of rotation of 
the planet 23 hours 21 minutes 22 seconds, 

The best informed astronomers of the present day 
look with suspicion on nearly all these observations, 
being disposed to sustain the view of Herschel, 
though on grounds entirely different from those on 
which he founded it. It is certain that there are 
plenty of observers of the present day, with instru- 
ments much better than those of their predecessors, 
who have never been able to see any permanent 
spots. The close agreement between the times of 
rotation found by the older observers is indeed strik- 
ing, and might seem to render it certain that they 
must have seen spots which lasted several days. It 
must also be admitted in favor of these observers 
that a fine steady atmosphere is as necessary for such 
observations as a fine telescope, and it is possible 
that in this respect the Italian astronomers may be 
better situated than those farther north. But the 
circumstances that the deduced times of rotation in 
the cases both of Mercury and Venus differ go little 
from that of the earth is somewhat suspicious, be- 
cause if the appearance were due to any optical 
illusion, or imperfection of the telescope, it might 
repeat itself several days in succession, and thus give 
rise to the belief that the time of rotation was nearly 
one day. ‘The case is one on which it is not at pres- 
ent possible to pronounce an authoritative decision ; 
but the balance of probabilities is largely in favor of 
the view that the rotation of Venus on its axis has 
never been seen or determined by any of the astron- 
omers who have made this planet an object of 
study. 

The appearance of Venus when nearly between us 
and the sun affords very strong evidence of the exist- 
ence of an atmosphere. The limb of the planet 
farthest from the sun is then seen to be illuminated, 
so that it appears as a complete circle of light. Tf 
only half the globe of the planet were illuminated 
by the sun, this appearance could never present it- 
self, as it is impossible for an observer to see more 
than half of a large sphere at one view. There is no 
known way in which the sun can illuminate so much 
more than the half of Venus as to permit a complete 
circle of light to be seen except by the refraction of 
an atmosphere. 

The appearance to which we allude was first 
noticed by David Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, while 
observing the transit of Venus on June 3d, 1769. 
When Venus had entered about half way upon the 
sun’s disk, so as to cut out a notch of the form of a 
half-cirele, that part of the edge of the planet which 
was off the disk appeared illuminated so that the 
outline of the entire planet could be seen. As this 
appearance was not confirmed by other observers, it 
seems to have excited no attention. But it was 
found by Madler in 1849 that when Venus was near 
inferior conjunction, the visible crescent extended 
through more than a half circle. This showed that 
more than half the globe of Venus was illuminated | 
by the sun, and Midler, computing the refractive 
power of the atmosphere which would be necessary 
to produce this effect, found that it would exceed 
that of our own atmosphere ; the horizontal refrac- 
tion being 44 minutes, whereas on the earth it is only 
34 minutes, He therefore concluded that Venus was 
surrounded by an atmosphere a little more dense 
than that of the earth. 

The next important observation of the kind was 
made by Professor C. S. Lyman, of Yale College.. 
In December, 1866, Venus was very near her node’ 
at inferior conjunction, and passed unusually near 
the line drawn from the earth to the sun. Examin- 
ing the minute crescent of the planet with a moder- 
ate-sized telescope, he found that he could see the 
entire circle of the planet’s disk, an exceedingly thin 
thread of light being stretched round the side far- 
thest from the sun. So far as known, this was the first 


-time that the whole circle of Venus had been seen in 


this way since the time of Rittenhouse. It is remark- 


‘able that both observations should have been made 


by isolated observers in America, 

Notwithstanding the concurrent testimony of Rit- 
tenhouse, Midler, and Lyman, the bearing of their 
observations on what was to be expected during the 
transit of Venus in December, 1874, was entirely 
overlooked. Accordingly, many of the observers 
were quite taken by surprise to find that when 
Venus was partly on and partly off the sun, the 
outline of that part of her disk outside the sun 
could be distinguished by a delicate line of light 
extending around it. In some cases the time of 
internal contact at egress of the planet was missed, 
through the observer mistaking this line of light for 


the limb of the sun. 
ETO aH CONTINUED.) 
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Voltaire in Exile. i 


HIS LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCE AND IN FOREIGN 
LANDS. 


BY M. GASTINEAU. 
(Translated for THE TRUTH SEEKER.) 


IL 


Voltaire, banished from France, chose for his resi- 
dence London, where existed neither Bastille nor 
bastinadoes for philosophers, nor Jesuits to prevent 
their speech, and where, to use his own expression, 
“reason knew no restraint.” i 

England was then full of Freethinkers and Whigs. 

An ancestor, 'a-father of free thought, Shaftes- 
bury, was dead, as well as the celebrated philosopher 
Locke, the author of the “ Essay on the Understand- 
ing,” the apostle of political and religious liberty. 
But Toland, Collins, Wollaston, and Tindal were yet 
living when Voltaire landed in London, Boling- 
broke, pardoned, had returned from France, Wol- 
laston had just published his “ Discourse Against the 
Miracles of Jesus Christ,” the journalist, Richard 
Steele, colleague of Addison in the Spectator, his 
ringing pamphlets, and Bolingbroke, his learned crit- 
icisms on Christianity. 

Politics, philosophy, science, letters, all flourished, 
all were fruitful, ripened by- the sun of liberty, by 
the rays of that great Revolution of 1688, which 
had put an end to absolute power and given wing to 
English genius. Thus thinkers, writers, publicists 
now saw all roads opened before them. Far from 
being persecuted, gagged, and castigated, as in 
France, they could aspire to the highest charges. 

The electrifying effect produced by emancipated 
England upon our fugitive from the- Bastille, upon 
the man just out of the French trap, will be easily 
imagined. What dazzling brightness, what feast of 
thought for Voltaire entering the modern Athens! 
From the darkness he was emerging into the light, 
from the midst of courtiers and slaves he found him- 
self suddenly transported into a land of free men, 
organizing their activities in all independence. 

he English, with their self-government under 
George I., their freedom of meetings, of association, 
of the press, of political and religious propaganda, 
presented a perfect contrast to the French bent un- 
der the royal bonplaisir and the Jesuitic arbitrary 
will. The frank, bold, impetuous character of the 
Englishman captivated Voltaire. 

He drank with avidity from the British tankard 
the nectar which strengthened his powerful. faculties 
and gave a solid basis to his mind. He devoured 
everything, books, pamphlets, journals, speeches, 
sermons. He attended meetings, gatherings, circles. 
His laborious and studious life was at that period, 
he has said, the life of a Rosicrucian, “ever hidden, 
ever on the march,” 

Carlyle informs us, in his “ History of Frederick 
the Great,” that upon his arrival in London, Voltaire 
lived for some time in an old house, inhabited to this 
day, in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, He was very 
cordially received at Wandsworth, in the cottage of 
an opulent merchant of London, a friend of letters 
and well read himself, Mr. Fawkener. 

The houses of the great were not slow to open 
themeelves for the French exile. He was received 
with the utmost cordiality at Pall-Mall,in the sump- 
tuous mansion of Bolingbroke, and in his residence 
at Dawley. 

Voltaire remained three weeks with Lord Peters- 
borough. He also very assiduously frequented the 
house of Pope, the illustrious author of the “ Essay 
on Man,” and whom he estimated “ the most elegant, 
correct, and harmonious poet of England.” 

At the homes of Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Peters- 
borough, and Pope, Voltaire found himself in rela- 
tions with nearly all the British celebrities—with 
Clarke, Gay, Congreve, Thomson, Young, Swift, 
whom he called the English Rabelais. In that circle 
of brilliant minds philosophical discussions some- 
times became very lively. According to his wont, 
Voltaire put a slight curb upon the expression of 
his thoughts. At one of Pope’s great dinners, if we 
must believe an English chronicler, he treated Chris- 
tianity in such a cavalier way that Pope’s mother, a 
good Catholic, rose from the table and withdrew. 
Admitting the authenticity of this incident, it did 
not interrupt his good relations with Pope. 

Lastly, Voltaire dwelt in Beletery Square with a 
certain Cavalier. It is not probable, however, that 
it was the hero of the Cévennes, who, in Holland, 
had been his rival in his love affair with Pimpette. 

It would appear that Lady Laura Harley had 
much inclination and admiration for Voltaire. But 
this cosmopolitan English woman had for appendix 
avery jealous husband—a very Othello, who very 
quickly put an end to the romance. 

Voltaire placed himself in relations with all the 
personages of mark and originality; political and 
literary men, poets and philosophers. He did not 
even omit to see and frequont the Quakers. 

Amons other visits of Voltaire, his commentators 
speax, mm their memoirs, of his interviews with the 
famous comic author, Congreve, the German Fab- 


rica, Lady Lundon, and the Princess Caroline. He 
charmed every one, and gained his city right by the 
vivacity and the brightness of his wit, his tact, his 
ton of man of the world, and also, it must be said, 
by amiable flatteries, which he dropped upon his 
way, as formerly Buckingham threw pearls at the 
feet of admiring belles. 

Voltaire knew, in London, the celebrated Duchess 
of Marlborough, then occupied with the editing of 
her “ Memoirs.” 


Isaac Newton, already sick at the time of his arrival. 


ulture. 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 


Communications. 


But he failed to see the greatest 
scientific genius of the eighteenth century—the 
legislator of the heavens, he who had subdued the 
world to the great law of universal attraction— 


On the 25th of March, 1727, he assisted at his sump- 
tuous obsequies with all England, pondering, per- 
haps, that in France Moliere had been denied a sep- 
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The New Age.—Continued. 


BY W. 8. BELL. 


Move which way you will, Christian morality will 
bring you up standing before the great command, 
Believe or be damned. 

` Christian morality has no foundation. 
no foundation for rational morality in the Jehovah 


election and reprobation, and infant damnation. 


by other great teachers. 

More than all this, we have the results of science 
to offer you. 
Christianity has attempted two things in regard to 
science. It is attempting two things to-day—that 
is, it is declaring that science is Infidel and Atheistic, 
and Christian writers and preachers are at the same 
mony. 
volumes have been written to show that Darwinism, 


istic. 
of science. 
knowledge. 


jus of humanit 


of life. 


exercise of equal rights. 


age. 


ment of hell. 


drop or two of water on the smiling babe’s head. 


The reader of the next age will read this item of 


our times: 
“ A few weeks since, a rector in Wenchelia, Eng- 
land, buried two of his sheep-killing dogs in coffins, 


in graves, and with many religious forms; and in 


another parish, not far away, another rector refused 
to bury a child, because it had not been baptized.” 

That is what religion can do even fora dog. Sec- 
tarianism would sooner help a dog into heaven than 
an unbaptized child or an impenitent Infidel. 

I have referred to science as the child of to-day. 
It is necessary to keep this in view to appreciate the 
character of the new age in which we live. 

The stupendous industrial enterprises mark one 
phase of our superior conditions. Railroads, tele- 
graphs, and ocean cables have sprung into existence 
in this age. They have been the product, largely, of 
free labor and free life. A civilization borne down 
by a system of mental and social slavery never could 
have produced such results. These countless enter- 
prises have increased the wealth of the worid, and, 
on the whole, improved the condition of the laboring 
classes. A more important result, as it seems to me, 
is the bonds of universal brotherhood which these 
facilities of commerce and communication have 
quickened into life between the different nations. 
The world is rapidly coming to see that all men are 
brothers, Humanity by and by will receive the 
service now so fruiltlessly offered to the unknown 
but terrifying gods. Then mankind will rejoice in 
manhood. Fo 

Commerce is the pioneer in the van of civilization. 
Science is the schoolmaster; and in the immediate 


future all the civilized world will enter the school of 


There is 


god of the Bible. There is no ground for rational 
morality in theology, which teaches total depravity, 


There is no basis for morality in. the teachings of 
Jesus, except in such of them as have been taught 


We should bear in mind the fact that 


time declaring that science and religion are in har- 
Many volumes have been written to show 
the harmony between revelation and geology; many 


evolution, and science are irreligious, if not Athe- 
The Church has always, when in her power, 
suppressed the men of science, bat still the cause 
has gone marching on, The grand achievements of 
this century have been but the early fruit of the 
scientific spirit. The new age is emphatically an age 
It is an era of increased and increasing 
Mankind is coming out of the woods. 
Old customs are now cast aside, as the bird leaves 
behind it the shell from which itis fledged. The gen- 
has become touched with its own 
possibilities, and is striving to rise to a higher plane 
Rational morality is aiming to destroy the 
very roots of crime, poyerty, and disease by a larger 
education, a broader liberty, and the possession and 
In the coming age our civ- 
ilization will be looked upon as barbarous and sav- 
In such an age people will read with horror of 
these times of hanging men and women for crimes 
they could not avoid—for crimes for which society 
itself is more to blame than the individual. They will 
be amazed to read of worship offered to a. God who 
damned infants not a span long to the endless tor- 
The reason for this inhuman treat- 
ment, they will read, was that no priest had put a 


science. All professional men except ministers have 
already entered it. Lawyers, doctors, historians, 
philosophers, and students of all sorts have sat down 
at the feet of science. This is the school of a larger 
humanity. It has taught the nations an enlightened 
self-interest; and, as a consequence, there are now 
fewer and less barbarous wars. There is, too, a 
more humane temper in the public mind. A nation 
cannot wage an unprovoked war upon another nation 
simply for the sake of aggrandizement and power. 
Nor can the sentiment of patriotism be stirred, as 
formerly, by such mottoes as “ My country, right or 
wrong!” Rational morality demands that our coun- 
try shall be right, or at least claim to be right, be- 
fore the public mind will poe 

But science is not confined to human industries ; 
it presses hard upon nature for her undiscovered 
truths. What is the meaning of this brief life? 
Millions of anxious minds have asked this question, 
but have sunk to rest without obtaining an answer ; 
only the echo of their question fell upon their ears 
as they closed their eyes in dreamless sleep. 

[vO BE CONTINUED. | 


A Card. 


We, the undersigned, Directors of the National Liberal 
League, offer ourselves as candidates for re-election at the 
Second Annual.Congress of the League, on the following 
platform of principles: - 

1. The right of absolute individual freedom of thought, 
of speech, and of the press on all political, religious, social, 
and other questions, and the right of being wholly ualnoter- 
fered with by the courts, no matter what opinions, as such, 
may be advocated or promulgated. 

2. The right and duty of Congress and State Legislatures 
to pags, and the right and duty of the National and State 
courts to enforce, laws to suppress the circulation of obscene 
literature, including the excluston of such literature from 
the United States mails: provided that the offense known as 
“ obscenity ” shall be so strictly defined in the statutes as to 
render impossible the prosecution or punishment of any one 
for the expression of his honest opinions on any subject. 

8. The flagrant wrong of. intrustiug the execution of the 
laws for the suppression of obscene literature to any official 
or officials who shall not scrupulously confine their action 
within the limits here clearly defined. 

And we decline to be candidates for re-election if the 
principtes of the above platform shall fail to be approved by 
the National Liberal League at this Congress, 

Franois E. ABBOT, Pres. 
Wiiiam H., HAMLIN, See. | 
J. A. J. Wincox, Treas. 

Oh. Hx. Com, 
D. G, Cannon, Oh. Finance Com. 


The above was sent to H. L. Green, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Liberal League, by Mr. 
Abbot, for his signature, and the following is Mr. Green's 
reply: 


or H, L. GREEN, Cuarn, Ex, Com. 
SALAMANCA, Sept, 16, 1878. 

DEAR Mr. ABBOT : I have read carefully the “card ” you 
sent me signed by four of the members of the Board of 
Directors of the N. L. L., and I fully indorse the principles 
of the threé planks therein set forth, 

You request me to sign the card as Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. I cannot, for these reasons among 
others: 

1. Iam not a candidate for re-election to the important 
office I now hold ; there are many in our ranks who can fill 
the place much better than I can. 

2. Because it appears to me the issuing of this card has 
the appearance of forestalling the action of the coming 
Congress and of any committee that might be appointed to 
present a platform for consideration. 

8. That, as officers of the National Liberal League, we 
have no authority to issue such a manifesto. 

Asto the coming National Liberal League Congress, L 
have faith that the intelligent men and women there assem- 
bled will, in their wisdom, lay down a platform so just, 
broad, and catholic that all the true friends of our new 
party can conscientiously stand upon it and work unitedly 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, e Com | 


for the entire secularization. of the State. We must all 
work for so desirable a result. 
Fraternally yours, H. L. Green. 


The National Liberal League. 
THE SECOND ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

The Second Annual Congress of the National Liberal 
League is soon to assemble. It is very important that it be 
composed of a body of men and women who by their chir- 
acters, ability, and numbers shall command the attention 
and respect of the whole country ; and that the delegates 
there convened represent every branch of the Liberal party 
and every section of our country. The time that intervenes 
between now and its meeting is so short that no time shoul. 
be lost by those who desire that it should be such a body. , 

THE DELEGATES, ` 


By the Constitution no one is permitted to vote or take 
part in the Congress but delegates from Local Liberal 
Leagues. Each Local League is entitled to send its Presideat, 
Secretary, and three members—five.in all—as delegates. 
Therefore every Local League should at.once call a meeting 
and elect their delegates, and: be:sure‘and select good men 
and women, persons who can be relied upon to stand firm 
in behalf of the fundamental principles: of the League. 
Other Liberal Leagues and Liberal Societies that have_not 
already taken out charters should do so at once and selec 
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their delegates; and wherever ‘ten or more Liberals can be 
- got together, a new League should be immediately formed, 
and charters taken out, and delegates elected in time for 
them to attend the coming Congress. 
LIBERALS NOT DELGATES. 


Tf this Congress follows the precedent of former ones, ail 
known Liberals of the country who are in attendance will 
be permitted to tike part in the proceedings, and, whether 
that be so or not, & is very important that there be a gen- 
eral attendance of Liberals from all parts of the country. 
Their, presence, counsel, and encouragement will be of 
great service to the Congress. l 

And especially do I desire to urge individual members of 
the present Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
League and the various State Committees to attend this 
Congress and to at once go to work in an effort to have 
their respective States well represented, 

THE PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


It is expected that many of the ablest Liberal speakers in 
this country will be present and that the public meetings 
to be addressed by them will constitute a very interesting 
and profitable portion of the proceedings of the Congress, 

HARMONY, 


It is patent to every Liberal in the land that for months 
past there has been engendered between some of our Idéad- 
ing Liberals a spirit of unfriendliness, to call it by no: 
harsher name, that has greatly retarded the work of the 
League movement, and is justly bringing upon us all the 
contempt of our enemies. fn FS 

Without attempting to decide who is to blame in this dis- 
agreeable controversy, I desire to urge upon all our friends 
who shall attend the coming Congress the necessity of keep- 
ing these contentions out of its deliberations and doing all 
in their power to conciliate and harmonize all parties, and 
then and there cultivate a spirit of fraternity that shall en- 
able us all to join bearts and hands in the all-important 
work in which we all feel such a deep interest, incorporat- 
ing into the Constitution and laws of our country the great 


American ideas of the entire separation of Ohurch and State i 


and the civil and religious equality of all persons, 
H.-L. GREEN, 


Chair. Ex. Com. N. L, L, 
— 


Financial. 


The monetary question has been under discussion through- 
out the civilized world for ages in the past, and at present 
there seems to be no immediate indication of; its final solu- 
tion. Like all social, moral, or. political problems, objec- 
tions infinite in number can be raised against the present 
-aystem, yet who will suggest a better one ? How is an im- 
provement to be consummated, or what new system can we 
inaugurate which will be less objectionable than the present 
one? These are questions which the irredeemable currency 
advocates would do well to seriously consider before further 
crowding their wild inflation-schemes upon an already cur- 
tency afflicted people. The freest and fullest discussion of 
this subject should be encouraged by all; the opinion of the 
masses must be heard as well as that of the ‘politicsl econo- 
mist. Every person who has a truth to offer upon this sub- 
ject deserves respectful consideration. 

It is to be regretted, however, that not a few of our new 
born economic writers, either from a defective memory 
or a lack of opportunity to correctly inform themselves, 
appear to be sadly deficient in their knowledge of our finan- 
cial statistics. 

Nothing can be more fatal to a logical conclusion in 
finance than a perversion of the facts, or a misstatement of 
statistical records, Jt is also to be regretted that the state- 
ments of political speakers cannot always be relied upon, 
and that even editors of strongly partisan papers often mis- 
lead the public by a perversion of the statistical facts when 
referring to our national finances. A few years since an 
editor of one of our leading political papers, in commenting 
upon the public debt statement published in the same edi- 
tion, prefaced the article something as follows: 


“‘Reckless squandering of the people’s money by the 
administration. The public debt constantly on the znerease. 
Our ten-forty bond account increased over eight million 
dollars during the last month.” 

Another political editor on the same day published a copy 
of the same official public debt statement, commenting as 
follows: 

‘Gratifying report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Extraordinary decrease in the public debt. Ten million dol- 
lars in 5-20 bonds paid off in a single month.” 


A careful examination of the official figures revealed the 
fact that both editors had stated just enough of the truth to 
carry their partisan points, and. that both were guilty of 
attempting to seriously mislead their readers. At a public 
meeting not long since, a prominent greenback orator stated 
in the presence of the writer, that ‘‘ according to the London 
Economist the French people were now enjoying a paper 
currency of fifty. dolars per capita.” A mistake of over four 
hundred per cent, which, in the opinion of some people, 
‘would destroy nearly the entire force of his argument upon 
the currency question. Had the orator said fifty francs 
instead of fifty dollars he would have quoted more correctly 
from that celebrated statistical register. 

Mr. Kersey Graves. writes to TRE TRUTH SEEKER, July 
20th, in substance:that:!‘It is impossible for any commercial 
nation to prosper. in: business with a currency of but thir- 
teen dollare. pericapita,” regardless of the fact that the 
United States have prospered as a commercial nation, from 
the organization :of; this government up to 1860, With an 
average currency of less than one half of that amount, the 
exact figures for: twenty years. prior to the Rebellion being 
five dollars and ninety-two cents;per capita. 

Again, September, 7th; among: other grievous errors, the- 


same writer places our currency in circulation twelve years 
; ago at two billion dollars, more than double the real sum, 


Mr. J. R. Parks makes the very erroneous statement 
that, “France has a larger paper circulation than we” 
(See TRUTH SEEKER, June 29th). 

In 1876, no less a man than Hon. Peter Cooper addressed 
an open letter to his rival candidates for the Presidency, in 
which he stated that, ‘‘the paper currency in 1865, 
amounted to $2,192,395,527, which in 1878 had been reduced 
to $631,488,676, showing a contraction of the currency in 
eight years of $1,561;906,851, referring for corroboration to 
a speech made in March, 1874, by Hon. John M. Bright of 
Tennessee, 

Unfortunately for the enlightment of the masses, for the 
past two years these figures have been paraded before the 
public, and both these great men have been repeatedly 
referred to as authority by greenback orators and inflation 
writers throughout the United States. Again and again the 
fallacious arguments of Mr. Bright and the grossly incorrect 
figures of Mr, Cooper have been thoroughly exposed by 
those who have examined the statistical records at Washing- 
ton, by the annual official reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. Although 
Mr. Cooper has acknowledged in substance that in order to 
swell the aggregate currency in 1865 to $2,192,000,000 he 
had to include more than 1,200,000,000 dollars of the inter- 
est bearing debt of the United States with the real paper 
money of the country, yet he fails to acknowledge the fact 
that in order to make the contraction. of the currency in 1873 
appear as great as possible, all such interest-bearing govern- 
ment obligations were by him at that date carefully excluded 
from the remaining currency, Mr. Cooper would lead the: 
people to believe that the contraction of the currency from 
1865 to 1873 was over 1,561,000,000 dollars—an amount ex- 
ceeding the actual contraction by more than four hundred 
percent. Had that great philanthropist, in referring to the 
people of the United States, placed our present population 
at 180,000,000, he would not have been so far from the real 
population as when he stated that the contraction of the 
currency exceeded 1,561,000,000 dollars. If Mr. Cooper 
could persuade himself to believe that government bonds 
bearing interest at 7 3-10 per cent in currency and 6 percent 
in coin constituted a part of the currency in 1865, surely he 
should have the fairness in 1873 to count as currency goy- 
ernment bonds bearing a much lower rate of interest, with 
which the 7-30 and 520 bonds were redeemed. 


For the benefit of those who are interested in this ques- | ind 


tion enough to examine statistics without prejudice, prefer- 
ring facts and correct figures to wild statements and political 
sophistry, I herewith present the following statistics, care- 
fully compiled from official figures at the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington, showing the entire paper currency 
circulating as money in the United States from the year 1840 
to the present time, and the average purchasing power of 
the same as measured by the world’s standard: 


o1 dem'nd Preh 
; notes, Com- »,.|Purchas- 
pound in- Total Pap'r ing power 
Year.|BankNotes/Greeub’ckalterest n'tes| i uiten. ‘by the 
and frac; IR Circu-| world’s 
tional cur- standard., 
rency. 
1841, | $107,290.214 | , $107,290,214 | $107.290,214 
1842 | 93,734,011 $3,734,011 | 83,734,092 
1843 | 58,563,608 58,663,6'8 | 58,563,608 
1844 | 76,167,645 75,167,645 | 76.161,645 
1845 | 89.407,711 89,407,711 | 89,407,711 
1846 | 105,552,427 105.552.427 | 105,552,497 
1847 | 105,519.766 105,519,766 | 105,519,766 
1848 | 128.506 091 128.506.091 | 128.506,091 
1849 | 114,743,415 114,743,415 | 114,743,415 
1850 | 131.366 526 131,366,526 | 131,366,526 
4851} 155,165,251 155,165,251 | 155,165,251 
1852 | 171,500,000 171,500,000 | 171,500,000 
1853 | 180.000,000 180,000,000 | 180,0°0,000 
1864 | 204,689.207 204,689,207 | 204,689,207 
18E5 | 186.952.223 186,952,923 | 186,952,293 
1856 | 195.747.950 195,747,950 | 195,747,950- 
1857 | 214,778,822 214,778,822 | 203,939,881 
1858 | 185,540,250 185,540,250 | 185,540,250 
1859 | 185, 00,000 185,000.000 | 180,000,000 
1860 į 19: ,255.977 990,255,977 | 190,255,977 
1861 | 2° 2,005,767 202,005,767 | 202,005,767 
1862 { 189,792,079 | $ 96.620,000 | $ 53,040,000 | 333,452,079 | 288,769,500 
1868 | 298,677,218 | 297.767,114 | 113,422,951} 649,867,283 | 497,798,339 
1864 | 210,392 987 | 431,178,671 | 192.147,336 | 833,718,984 | 322 649,047 
1865 | 289,057,498 | 482,687,966 | 261.673,222 | 983,318,686 | 692,256,355 
1866 | 301.476.071 | 400,619,206 | 189,809,409 | 891,904,686 | 588.657 093 
1867 | 303.109.491 | 971,783,597 | 162,034 066 | 826,927,164 | 692,906,769 
1868 | 302 926.626 | 356,000,000} 61,485,977 | 720,419,603 | 505,009,235 
1869 | 302,488,498 | 356,021,073 | 35,436,486 | 693,946,057 į 510,050,352 
1870 | 301.989 TIT | 356,113,098 | 42,273,024 | 700,375.899 | 699.521,770 
1871 | 320,229,299 | 356,101,086 | 41,545.66 | 717.875,751 | 638,909,418 
1872 |. $39.365,730 | 357,592,801; 41,612,373 | 788,570,904 | 646,249, 41 
1873 | 348,561,531 | 358,642,295 | 42,858.543 | 750,062,369 | 648,053,887 
1874 | 352,990,053 | 382,076,837 | 46,424,026 | 781.490,916 | 711,156,734 
1875 | 355,194,852 | 375,771.580| 49,¢80,297 | 773,646,729 | 674,619,947 
1876 | 332,657,274 | 369,772,284 | 95,946,978 | 738,376,536 | 660,847,000 
1877 | 317,570,483 | 359,764,332 | 20,859,455) 698.194.270 | 661,189,974 
1878 | 324,940,788 | 946,681,016 16,975,471 | 688,597,275 | 684,465.692 


By the foregoing statement it appeara that on the 30th of 
June, 1865, our tetal paper currency circulating as money, 
including bank notes, greenbacks, demand notes, compound 
interest notes, and fractional currency, reached its max- 
imum, $983,318,686. In 1878 this had been reduced to 
$750,000,000, showing a contraction of the currency in eight 
years of $283,000,000, instead of $1,661,000,000, as stated by 
Mr. Cooper and other inflationists. 


Joun W. TRUESDELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1878. 


-I SHOULD, perhaps, be a happier, at all events a more use- 
ful mao, if my mind were otherwise constituted. But so it 
is; and sven with regard to Christianity itself, like certain 
plants, I creep towards the light, even though it draw me 
away from the more nourishing warmth, Yea, I should do 
so, even if the light made its way through a rent in the wall 


of the temple.— Coleridge. 
DS OO 


“ What hope of answer or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 
— Tennyson. 


No INQUIRER can fix a direct and ciear-sighted gaze 


| towards truth, who is casting side-glances all the while on 
the prospects of his soul.— Martineau. 


Second Aunual Congress of. the National Liberal 
- League.—Call. i 
, Boston, Sept. 13, 1878. 

The Second Annual Congress of the National Liberal 
League, organized at the Centennial Congress of Liberals at 
Philadelphia, July 1-4, 1876, will be held at Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 26 and 27, 1878. Further 
particulara as to hall, speakers, etc., will be announced here- 
after. 5 

In addition to the hearing of reports, election of officers 
for the ensuing year, and other ordinary business, questions 
of the utmost practical importance to the Liberal cause will 
come up for decision at this Congress. Among them the 
following may he specified: 

1. What efficient measures can be adopted for securing a 
great increase in the number of Local Auxiliary Liberal 
Leagues, and thereby winning for Liberal ideas the public 
influence to which they are justly entitled? 

2. Shall the National Libera] League nominate candidates 
for President and Vice-President of the United States at the 
present time? 

3. How can the National Liberal League-most effectively 
promote the cause of State secularization, and foil the. 
schemes of those who are seeking to pervert the Government 
to sectarian purposes? What action shall it take with refer- 
ence to the Constitutional Amendment already twice report- 
ed to the United States Senate by the Judiciary Committee, 
the practical effect of which, if adopted, will be to recognize 
in.the Constitution the right of the Bible to be read in the 
public schools as a book of divine authority, and the right 
of church property to be exempted from taxation? 

4. How can the rights of free mails and a free press be 
most effectively defended, and how can the wrengs of per- 
sons unjustly punished under the ‘so-called Comstock laws 
be most effectively righted? 

5. Shall the National Liberal League abandon the stand it 
originally took on the ‘‘ obscene literature” question at Phil- 
adelphia, July 4, 1876, or shall it continue to-defend equally 
the cause of public morality and the cause of free mails and 
a free press? Shall it now demand the total repeal of the 
existing laws on this subject, and thereby practically protect 
and foster the circulation of obscene literature? Or shall it 
continue to demand the’ radical reform of those laws, in such 
manner as shal] protect freedom of thought to the uttermost 
without protecting obscenity in the least? 

The last two of these questions are peculiarly important at 
this time, and will inevitably come up for settlement by the 
approaching Congress. The resolutions adopted at Phila- 
delphia were as follows: 

“Resolved, That this League, while it recognizes the great im- 

portanee and the absolute necessity of guarding by proper leg- 
islation against obscene and indecent publications, whatever 
sect, party, order, or class such publications claim to favor 
disapproves and protests against all laws which, by reason of 
ndefiniteness or ambiguity, shall permit the prosecution and 
punishment of honest and conscientious men for prosonting to 
the public what they deem essential to the publio welfare, when 
the views thus presented do not violate in thought or language 
the acknowledged rules of decency; and that we demand that 
all laws against obscenity and indecency shall be so clear and 
explicit that none but actual offenders against the recognized 
principies of purity shail be Hable to suffer therefrom. 

“ Resolved, That we cannot but regard the appointment and 
authorization by the Government of a single Individual to in- 
spect our mails, with power to exclude therefrom whatever he 
deems objectionable, as a delegation ot authority dangerous to 
publie and personal liberty, and utterly inconsistent with the 
genius of free institutions.’ 

The future growth, prosperity, and influence of the Lib- 
eral League movement will depend largely on the action to 
be taken by the Congress on these two questions. Any 


weakening of the stand taken at Philadelphia will work 
great and perhaps fatal disaster to the National Liberal 
League. 


In order, therefore, that these vital questions may be fairly 
and wisely decided, it is recommended that all Local Leagues 
elect their delegates with special reference toit. The Con- 
gress will not be an irresponsible mass meeting, but a con- 
vention composed of delegates and members duly accredited, 
and seats for them will be reserved. Delegates from Local 
Leagues will receive Certificates of Membership of the Sec- 
ond Annual Congress by forwarding at once the proper cre- 
dentials, signed by their own local officers, to the ‘‘ National 
Liberal League, 231 Washington street, Boston,” charter, 
life, and annual members who intend to be present will 
receive theirs by simply forwarding their names and present 
addresses. These Certificates must be presented at the door 
and exchanged for Tickets of Admission. to the reserved seats, 
the rest of the hall being open to the public at large. By 
this arrangement all confusion will be obviated. The Con- 
gress will be composed of accredited members, who alone 
ought to vote on questions of business affecting the League; 
every member will be admitted to the reserved seats; and 
the Committee on Membership will be enabled to make an 
accurate report to the Congress. 

Liberals are urged every where to organize themselves into 
Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues and elect good delegates, 
in order to give this Congress a large loca! constituency and 
an influential delegation, and thereby to increase the weight 
of its decisions with the general public. The questions to 
be acted upon are of the gravest consequence to the whole 
Liberal cause, and ought to be dealt-with by a responsible 
representative body. A large delegate convention will cer- 
tainly exert a powerful influence for good. Applications 
for charters, each signed by ten or more persons and accom- 
panied by ten dollars, will secure them without delay, if 
addressed to the t‘ National Libera] League, 231 Washington 
street, Boston.” ‘ 

By order of the Board of Directors: 

Francis E. ABBOT, President. 

Wiiuram H. HAMLEN, Seertary. 


Ir is easy to advise a person, but how difficult to receive, 
under similar circumstances, that same advice from another, 
because we are s0 prone to believe that what we accept is 
truth, and that those who cannot see with our eyes are all 


wrong. 
a a 


Lire the tender, clinging vine that creeps lovingly around 
the strength that supports it, surrounding it with inimitable 
grace aud beauty, is the loving but lonely heart that responds 
to the clear, sweet call of a soul whose divineness has be- 
come perfected in one thought, one feeling of true and 
strong sympathy for every weak and sad, burdened heart on 
earth. 


‘‘ REMEMBER, my son, in whose honor you're named— 
The holy S:. Stephen, in martyrdom famed ; 
His fate in your memory, child, do you keep?” 
** Yes; they rocked him to sleep, mother, rocked him to 
sleep.” 
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The Truth Seeker, September 28,1828. 


Keath Beeker, 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor. 
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Call for the Liberal League Congress. 


In other parts of the paper we give the call for the Con- 
gress to meet at Syracuse on October 26th next, a8 well as 
the “Card” from The Indes of Messrs, Abbot, Hamlen, 
‘Wilcox, and Crandon, offering themselves for re-election, 
and laying down a platform only upon which they -will 
stand. They thus give the Liberal Leagues of the country 
to understand who are to be elected as national officers of 
the League, and what planks must be in its platform. 
It is to be hoped that the instructions or orders thus volui- 
tarily sent out to the members of the leagues of the country 
will be duly appreciated by all parties concerned, and that 
every individual member will be prepared to act accord. 
ingly. 

Jn addition to the call and card, we take from The Index 
the following leading editorial in reference to the coming 
Congress: 

PUBLIC DISCUSSION v8 SECRET PLOTS. 

From numerous independent sources during the past few 
months we have received information that a secret move- 
ment is on foot to surprise and capture the National Liberal 
League at its next Annual Congress for the purpose of mak- 
ing it reverse its record, and come out in favor of the total 
repeal of the obscene literature laws as opposed to their rad- 
ical reform, A private letter, dated September Tth, conjec- 
tures the following programme of operations: 

x e ought all to make one resolute stand, and strive 
to ae me we to Bavo the League from falling into disaster and 
utter wreck. Let metell you what I think. First. there will be 
an attempt made to seize the organization of the convention, 
displacing yourself from the Presidency of the League, and 
putting in tbat position either Bennett or some one in affillation 
with him. With their own man in the Ohair, they will have, as 
they did at Watkins, a Business Committee, so far as the major- 
ity is concerned, of their own sort and kind. Failing in the first 
step, if they should, they will endeavor to secure the Business 
Committee on Resolutions; and should they perchance fail 
there, they will resolutely seek to have a large enough repre- 
sentation on hand in the convention to vote down the resolu- 
tions they do not want and to vote un those they do. Lappre- 
hend that the delegates from New York city may vote solidly 
one way; and the danger is that from, New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, in all which cities, as I think, the Freelove doc- 
trine has obtained among Liberals a considerable foothold, the 
convention may be overborne and swamped. Then there is 
more or less of an infusion of this virus all through the coun- 
try. But I belleve that, if the people at large were fully posted 


ard to what is up. and would send in their delegates, we 
ikoa find the declaration would be on the right side.” 


The success of this secret movement would be the utter 
perversion of the National Liberal League from its original 
objects, and the certain destruction of its growing influence, 
At the time of its birth, the League assumed a firm and wise 
position on this ‘‘ obscene literature ” question; and it needs 
now to maintain this position with Increased clearness, vigor, 
and emphasis. If it should now abandon or in any degree 
weaken this position—if it should consent to parley or com- 
promise with the ‘‘ Freelove ” folly, or surrender itself to 
the management of those who are deluded. by its feeble 
sophistries—the National Liberal League will simply commit 
suicide. Those of its members whose character, ability, and 
reputation have commanded for the League no small meas- 
ure of public respect will speedily retire from its member- 
ship. The organization will soon tumble to pieces, and one 
more Monument will be erected to the executive incapacity 
of Liberals as a class. __ 

The Directors of the League have, therefore, felt it their 
duty to act with boldness and promptitude. Instead of 
stooping to tricks or opposing plots by counter-plots, they 
have resolved to lay the whole case candidly before the Lib- 
eral public, and abide by their deliberate, well-considered 
decision. The.success of every plot depends on its secrecy; 
and the Directors have put it within the power of the League, 
by informing them fully of the vital issues at stake and 
providing effectually against any attempt to pack the con- 
vention, to defeat the present plot utterly, and to settle these 
issues With freedom, wisdom, and dignity. 

In addition to the ‘ Call” for the Second Annual Congress 
of the League, the Directors also publish this week a 
“ Gard,” to both of which we invite special attention. Per- 
sistent attempts have been made to obscure and cloud the 
real issues at stake, and to convince the Liberals that they 
must either surrender their liberties altogether or else de- 
mand the total repeal of the ‘‘ obscene literature” laws. To 
scatter this fog and to bring out the real issues with clear- 
nese, the Directors have announced in their ‘‘Card” a plat- 
form of principles identical in substance with those pro- 
claimed by the League at Philadelphia. Further, in order 
to concentrate publie attention upon these principles, and 
insure a Careful and deliberate public judgment of their real 
‘value, the present Directors offer themselves as candidates 
for re-election, to stand or fall with the principles thus put 
forward. It is needless to say that they are not at all anx- 
jous for re-election; they will be glad to be released from 
public service, if a new and well-chosen Board of Directors 

shall be elected on the same platform; they will cordially 
and earnestly unite in sustaining such new officers to the 
best of their power. But meanwhile they feel it their duty 
to represent these principles before the public, and to bear 
the standard till it can be put into better hands; they despise 
the affectation of coyness and false modesty, and say pub- 
licly that these principles are too vitally important to the 
welfare and progress of the Liberal cause not to be repre- 
sented for the time being by candidates who will avowedly 
share their fate, For this reason alone they take the some- 
what unusual, though net unprecedented, step of volunteer- 
ing their own candidature; and they know that their motives 
‘will be misconstrued by no generous or just mind. 


Now let the platform and candidates of the “repeal” 
If it 
possesses better principles than those of the “Card,” let it 


party be presented to the public with equal frankness. 


not hide its candlestick under a bushel. Let there be no 
miserable personalities, but a strong, fair, frank discussion 
of both sides of this subject. We call upon the advocates 
of ‘‘repeal” of the laws in question to show- by argu- 
ment, without distortion or misrepresentation, wherein the 
principles set forth in the ‘,Card” are either false, or inade- 
quate, or to be improved; and to state without verbiage or 
ambiguity exactly what principles they themselves propose 
instead. If they are unable to do this, the public will find 
it out and act accordingly. - : 

We ‘‘take the bull by the horns.” We propose to fight 
darkness with light—secret plots with public discussion; 
and if the ‘‘ repeal” party expect to carry. their point at the 
Second Annual Congress of the National Liberal League, 
we give them warning that they must do it by fair, oped,’ 
and honorable means, and by these alone. If by such means 
they can convince the League that ‘‘ repeal,” and not ‘‘ re- 
form,” is the measure needed to protect freedom of the press 
and the mails, well and good; the only object of the Direct- 
ors is to secure for the Congress the conditions of a fair 
debate and vote on the merits of the question, and to pre- 
vent any underhanded operations by which such a fair debate 
and vote would be cut off. Let the Local Leagues understand 
that the delegates. they send will be called upon to act on 
this question; and let them therefore choose such delegates 
as shall best represent their views. The fate of the National 
Liberal League is in its own hands; it may commit suicide, 
if it chooses to do so; its present officers have no object 
whatever but to protect it from being waylaid and assassi- 
nated. Meanwhile, they boldly and frankly state the prin- 
ciples of ‘‘reform” by which they themselves propose to 
stand or fall in this Congress; and they call upon the advo- 
cates of ‘‘repeal,” if they have any principles which they 
dare set forth in opposition to these, to give them to. the 
public with equal frankness, and to name the candidates 
who are to represent them. The Liberal public will think 
none the worse of them, if they abandon the tricks of in- 
trigue, misrepresentation, and abuse, manifest a little cour- 
age, and rely henceforth on the power of truth to win her 
own way in a fair field. Come, gentlemen who insist on 
“repeal” and scout ‘‘reform” as insufficient for the protec- 
tion of freedom, publish your platform and your candidates 
to an anxious world! : 

We cannot help regretting that the editor of The Index 
should have deemed it necessary to present such a mass of 
false representations to the Liberal public, His apprehen- 
sions and his fears about “‘ secret movements” and ‘‘secret 
plots” to ‘‘ surprise and capture” the National League are 
wholly without foundation. There have been no plots of 
the kind, and no secrecy in reference to the officers of the 
National League for the-coming year; and we cannot help 


gives the public, as well as the similar information ‘‘ from 
numerous independent sources” of a secret movement to 
seize, capture, etc. If he has really received such a letter, 
and he thought the public ought to be made acquainted with 
it, why did he not exercise the fairness to give the author’s 
name? That would have enabled his readers to judge 
somewhat of the amount of respect and consideration due 
the writer, as well as the letter itself. If we were to be 
favored with the letter, pray why not with the writer’s name? 

While there has been no plotting, no stratagem, no mis. 
chief-making, no conspiracy, no secrecy, with regard to the 
conduct of the coming N. L. L. Congress, we think we can 
truthfully state that the position upon the Comstock postal 
laws which Mr. Abbot unwisely took and has persistently 
maintained, has, in the estimation of a large majority of the 
Radicals of the country, unfitted him as a proper leader for 
the Liberal forces of America; but there has been no secrecy 
in the expression of this opinion. His scholarship, his cul- 
ture, and his ability are conceded, but his narrowness in the 
direction indicated has caused large numbers to doubt the 
propriety of his leadership; but, we repeat, there has been 
no secrecy in this matter. He undoubtedly represents a cer- 
tain portion of the Liberal public, but a small portion; the 
much larger portion do not accept his views. 


So far as the editor of this paper having been named as 
the President of the National League, it is entirely false. No 
such suggestion, to our knowledge, has been made; and had 
it been, we should have positively declined the honor. 
When the editor of The Index last year placed us in the list 
of thirty-two Vice-Presidents of the N. L, L., our highest 
ambition in that direction was gratified. We do not want 
the candidacy of President, nor the office itself, and would 
not accept it. 


The fears and whines about Freelovers are altogether un. 
necessary. It isa side issue, with which the Congress of 
the League need not feel called upon to interfere. The.ad- 
vocates of it are not aggressive and ask to insert no planks 
in the platform. They simply exercise the right which they 
possess of maintaining their honest, settled convictions. 

As regards capturing the N. L. L. Congress or forestalling 
its action, the editor of The Index has certainly gone much 
further than any person we are acquainted with. He has 
undertaken, prior to the assembling of the Congress, to 
| introduce a new plank or two new planks into the platform of 
the league—planks which have heretofore never formed any 
part of its platform—and he has had the cruelty to say in 
advance that unless his planks are inserted he will not stand 
on the platform nor be a candidate for re-election. ‘This 
certainly looks more like capturing the convention or dic- 
tating to it than anything else we know of. He not only 
lays down the law that we all must accept, but then tells us 
that he will not be 4 candidate for re-election if the same is 
not adopted. If there has been any plotting done, here it is. 


this is it. Mr. Green’s suggestion that all this should be left 
for the Congress to decide when in session is evidently far 
more just and reasonabie. No one man, nor four men, have 
the right to dictate to all the leagues of the country. The 
delegates to the Congress are the ones to deliberate aud de- 
Gide the questions at issue, and Mr, Abbot does not possess 
the power to forestali the action of the Congress and fix up 
the platform to suit himself. This is a palpable departure 
from the previous action of the National League, as well as 
the new ruling in regard to sending to Boston for certificates 
to secure admission to the Congress when it assembles. 


ing to tricks,” " 


party to name their platform and candidates. 


slight doubts as to his having received the letter he 


If any attempt to capture the N. L. League has been made, 


These are new requirements or new impediments, that have 
not before been known. Does it not strike the reader as 
smacking strongly of injustice and dictatorship for the man - 
who offers himself for re-election,-or, rather, the four men 
who offer themselves for.re-election, to constitute themselves. 
a board to decide upon the eligibility of the delegates who- 
are to elect them, giving certificates to whom they please 
and withholding from whom they please? Do they not thus 
assume the power to admit their friends and virtually name 
thosé who shall be allowed to vote upon their re-election? 
This certainly looks more like plotting and capturing the . 
League than anything else existing in the country. These . 
anomalous movements are probably what Mr. Abbot terms ` 
‘the light,” while all who venture not to approve of his. ` 
position are in “the dark,” and he proposes to fight our 
darkness with his light. If the fight is forced upon us, we,- 
of course, will be compelled to accept it., In view of these 
unwarranted innovations, or this species of despotism, as it 
may properly be called, the gentleman's flings about *‘ stoop- 

secret plots,” etc., are simply contempti- 
ble. - à ; 

For further information relative to Mr. Abbot’s fighting 
our “darkness” with his “light,” and of his “taking the bull 
by the horns,” the reader is referred to letters from Messrs. 
Leland, Green, and Tucker, on page 612. . By the latter it 
will be seen that in attempting to take the bull by the horns 
Mr. Abbot committed a sad mistake, and made his attack at - 
the opposite end of the animal. Itis to be hoped thatthe gen- | 
tleman will learn, before the struggle is over, the difference 
between the horns and the opposite extreme, 


After laying down the law we must accept and naming 
the candidates we must elect, the editor, with not a little 
flourish and bluster, calls upon the opposing or ‘repeal ” 
Bo far as we 
are concerned we have no special platform prepared, but in 
addition to that heretofore adopted by the League we would 
wish to have added a clause condemnatory of the Govern- 
ment or courts of the United States, or the Postal Depart 
ment, being empowered to examine into the moral quality 
of matter that passes through the mails. If it is left with 
them to decide what is moral and what is not, and they are 
allowed all the power which many want them to exercise, 
they can easily decide all heterodox views to be immoral, and 
everything not strictly orthodox may be ruled to be criminal. 
No one can tell where this power, if once granted, will ever 
stop. It is not the duty or right of any branch of the Gov- 
ernment to investigate the morality of what passes through 
the mails. So long as our Christian opponents are the ones 
to.interpret what shall be held as immoral or indecent, we 
shall ever be in their power, if we concede this right ; but’ ` 
as the whole thing is positvely unconstitutional, it should 
not of right form any portion of thé laws of our land. Our 
postal facilities should be free for all shades of belief and 
opinion. The Postal Department: is in no way responsible 
for the moral quality of the mail matter it transports, 


We are in favor of adequate laws. for the suppression of 
real obscenity, We would have offenders punished, not for 
sending i through the mails, but for issuing it at all. The 
Comstock Postal law is not adequate to the suppression of 
obscenity, but other means are, and are also perfectly legiti- 
mate and constitutional. We favor constitutional measures 
and disapprove of those unconstitutional. Our liberties are 
too dear to be frittered away upon the altar of respectability 
or by pandering to fashionable orthodoxy. 


We are quite willing to stand upon a platform on the 
basis of the speeches made by Elizur Wright and T. B. 
Wakeman at the Faneuil Hall Indignation Meeting, in the 
latter of which, especially, the unconstitutionality of the 
Comstock Postal laws was clearly presented. The editor of 
The Indem has made no mention of those speeches, nor has 
he answered their arguments. We have learned that he 
was present and heard them, but he has not shown up the- . 
fallacy of their arguments, if any, nor has he called attention 
to them. Mr. Wakeman’s amended speech has appeared _ 
in these columns, but lest the attention of the editor of The 
Index has not been called to it, we will mail him a copy. 
In that argument he will find the platform upon which we 
are Willing to stand, and we would be very glad if he would 
have the fairness to lay the gist of it before his readers and 
point out to them the fallacies and weak points in the argu- 
ment. We are, however, in favor of all changes in the 
platform of the National Liberal League being discussed by 
the Congress when it assembles, but we are not in favor of 
its being fixed up in advance by any individual, and the 
Congress being compelled to adopt the same. i 
More especially do we accept and recommend as a basis 
for a platform the series of resolutions adopted at the Wat- 
kins Convention. That body was made up of intelligent 
Liberals from all parts of the State and the country at large, 
and they were eminently qualified to adopt the resolutions 
so boldly presented. They strike us ag very fair and able, 
and the spirit of them can hardly be improved upon aga 
platform for any Liberal organization in the country. - 
Those resolutions Lave appeared in all the Liberal papers of 
the country save The Indes. Its editor has not had the 
fairness to publish them though he has been specially 
requested to do so. ‘There is something about them that he 
does not quite like, but if that is the case'he might still have 
the fairness to lay them before his readers. It would un- 
doubtedly be better than taking the same amount of space 
in berating others and falsely charging them with “plotting” 
and ‘laying secret plans” to ‘‘aurprise and capture,” etc. ` 
Is there any means by which the editor of The Indes can be 
induced to publish the resolutions adopted by the Watkins 
Convention ? ; z 

Mr, Abbot says unless his new planks are inserted into 
the platform that he will not be a candidate for President. 
This is saddening in the extreme, butas we cannot accept 
his planks just as he has prepared them, we may be under 
the painful necessity of looking up another.candidate,. Our 
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choice is the Hon. Elizur Wright of Boston. ‘His broad and 
clear views upon the unconstitutionality of the Comstock 
Postal laws ; his independence and boldness in avowing his 
position ; his disinclination to bend the knee in subservien- 
cy at the shrine of Mrs. Grundy, or at the altar of pseudo- 
respectability ; his belief that constitutional liberties should 
not be sacrificed for thé porpose of retaining the good opin- 
ion’ of our enemies ; bis great experience, ability, and moral 
integrity constitute him a very worthy candidate. for the 
office of President of the National Liberal League and an 
unfaltering leader for the Radicals and Freethinkers of the 
country. We doubt not that a large majority of the Liber- 
als of the land have the fullest confidence in that excellent 
man, and feel that he will never prove recreant to the high- 
est principles of American liberty. Pgh os 


Getting into Scrapes. 

The following is from a valued patron, whose name, we 
believe, has been upon our list from the time our little sheet 
first stepped out into the world and claimed an existence: 

Warton, Inp., Sept. 18, 1878. 

Mr. D. M, BENNETT: I see that it is time to send you 
some more money, by the tab that comes on my TRUTH 
SEEKER. You will find money for Mrs. Besant’s new book, 
“ The Law of Population,” paper cover; the balance is for 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER. l ; ; 

I see that you have been getting into another scrape. If 
you get into a few more scrapes | shall haul off from your 
subscription list. I always made it a business to not keep 
company with a man that was too often in some scrape. I 
never hear of Horace Seaver or J. P. Mendam getting into 
trouble of that kind—with the Paine Hall exception, which 
is of a different character. - Your many friends will get tired 
after a while in pulling open their wallet-strings to pay 
court fees and lawyers. Forbearance, in course of time, 
ceases to bea virtue. That is all I have to say this time, 

Yours respectfully, E. Van Buskree. 

Repiy.— We have read the above letter of our friend two 
or three times over to be able to make up our mind whether 
it was written in a humorous vein or in downright earnest, 
As the humor is not decidedly apparent, we have come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Van Buskirk meant just what he 
wrote. We are very sorry indeed if our brother harbors 
the opinion that our ‘‘ getting into scrapes,” or in other 
words, being arrested on the foul: charge of selling obscene 
literature, is a matterof our own choosing. If he has come to 
that conclusion, he is very much mistaken. When we were 
arrested by Anthony Comstock, aided by a United States dep- 
uty marshall, in November last, we were occupying our little 
office and quietly pursuing our legitimate business. All we 
had done to get into that scrape was to send through the mail 
some of the Truth Seeker Tracts to Comstock’s false name, 
8. Bender, Squan Village, N. J. The arrest was as much 
unlooked for by us as would be a similar arrest by our 
friend Van Buskirk, should a marshall call upon him and 
take him off to prison. We have not to this day been able 
to perceive how we were at fault by getting into that scrape. 
We simply had expressed our honest convictions, and had 
used the mail facilities to send the same to those who 
ordered them. Would our friend have usdo less? 

At Watkins we were perfectly quiet, and attended to 
our legitimate business of selling books. We did not raise 
our voice in public. We did nothing to get into a scrape 
save to hand up a pamphlet, by request, from the table of 
Miss Tilton, while she was temporarily absent. For this we 
were taken by an officer béfore a magistrate, and held to bail, 
and for this Judge Oliver P. Hurd, two clergymen, and 
their Grand Jury found a bill of indictment against us, and 
we are now under bonds to appear again in December before 
the same judge when with his petit jary we doubt not he 
will do all he can to convict us of a felony, and send us to 
prison. Possibly Mr. Seaver or Mr, Mendum, or even Mr. 
Van Buskirk would not have committed the same offense 
we did, but Mr. Mendum had books there for sale, and Mr. 
Seaver spoke two or three times in public, thus doing quite 
as much towards getting into a scrape as we did. 

True, we never heard of Messrs. Mendum and Seaver 
being arrested, but their predecessor, the founder of the 
Investigaior—the brave Abner Kneeland—was, He got into 
a crape and was arrested, tried, convicted, sentenced, 
and sent to, prison on a charge of blasphemy. He served 
out his sentence, but we have never heard that any of his 
friends condemned kim for getting into that scrape, or that 
they threatened to ‘haul off” from him on account of it. We 
doubt not that by the same ruling both Messrs. Mendum and 
Seaver have published much for which Christian bigots 
might think they ought to go to prison if not to the stake. 
They nave done far more to get into a scrape than we have, 
and have kept up the scraping much longer. If Mr. Seaver 
has not got into a scrape and been arrested, less than a 
year ago he got into a scrape enough to be knocked down in 
a public street by a ruffian, or an enemy at all events, but 
which fortunately did not take his life. We have never 
heard that Mr. Seaver was censured for getting into that 
scrape, and even had the assault or something like it been 
repeated, we hardly think his friends would have felt it in- 
cumbent on them to desert him on account of it. We have 
never heard of the lamb in Æsop’s fable being censured for 
being attacked and devoured by the wolf. ` 

Many men, in ages past, have shown a similar capacity 
for getting into scrapes. Socrates, the old Grecian philoso- 
pher, though u most excellent mar, got into a scrape by not 
entertaining such views as his enemies approved of, and, in 


he did not seem to enjoy it at all, for he called out most pit- 
eously towards the last; but the scrape is claimed to have 
been of great benefit to the world, as it made it possible for 
some of them to be saved from the eternal fires of guper- 
heated sulphur. We believe none of the friends of Jesus 
have condemned him for getting into that scrape or have 
threatened to desert his cause on account of it. 

The learned and brave Bruno, one of the greatest philoso- 
phers of. the sixteenth century, got into a bad scrape for 
maintaining the truths which Copernicus taught ia reference 
to the solar system. and the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
aud for holding other opinions which the Church did not 
approve. He was thrown into the torture-dungeone of the 
Inquisition, where he languished for two years, after which 
time he was led to the stake, where he nobly offered up his 
life, a martyr to science and truth. His name is an honored 
one, We have never heard him aspersed for getting into 
that scrape, and we believe even Mr. Van Buskirk must 
entertain the highest respect for him, : 

Vanini, another Italian philosopher, a learned and excel- 
lent man, had the bad fault of getting into scrapes. He 
would entertain views that were not approved by the bigot- 
ed priesthood of his time, and for this he was condemned to 
have his tongue cut out, and was then burnt alive, He gave 
up his life in the bravest manner, and even his enemies were 
forced to acknowledge that he was a man who knew no fear. 
We hope no man would blacken his memory, or even speak. 
disparingly of him for getting into that scrape. ; 

Thousands and hundreds of thousands of people have got 
into bad scrapes with the authorities of the Church because 
they would think’a little differently or speak what they 
thought, and by this means have been tortured in the infernal 
Inquisition, their bones have been broken on machines of 
the most cruel character, their tongues have been torn out 
by the roots, they have been reduced to starvation, their 
flesh has been pinched with red-hot pincers, burning splin- 
ters of pitch-pine have been thrust into their flesh, they have 
been suspended by their thumbs and their toes, and hun- 
dreds of fiendish inventions have been resorted to to inflict 
pain and suffering. ‘These poor wretches have been behead- 
ed and burnt at the stake, and all because they would get 
into these scrapes by thinking contrary to what the Church 
demanded of them. i 

Many of the best friends to the Liberal cause have been 


-sọ unfortunate as to get into similar bad scrapes, and have 


been arrested and thrown into prison. Among this number 
may be mentioned Thomas Paine, Robert Taylor, Richard 
Carlile, Charles Southwell, George Jacob Holyoake, Edward 
Truelove; and even Charles Bradlaugh and Mra. Annie Be- 
sant have been arrested and subjected to the annoyance of 
paying court fees, etc., etc., with the peril of being sent to 
prison, for some slight offenses which they gave to the dom- 
inant class. We have no recollection that any of these par- 


| ties have been censured by the Liberals of Europe or Amer- 


ica for getting into these scrapes, nor have their friends 
threatened to break friendship with them on account of 
their misfortunes; and we are sorry if a contrary fate is 
reserved for us, and that we are to lose our friends because 
we have exercised the liberty to think for ourselves and to 
express our thoughts. We know no better way for us to 
pursue than to continue this course of conduct, and if 
we lose friends by it we cannot help it. We shall act 
true to our convictions though hundreds order their names 
from our list and withdraw their friendship and support. 

We will however repeat what we have said before, that 
we have not wished these arrests, and we will explicitly 
make the declaration now, that we wish never to be arrested 
again so long as our life continues. We do not wish to sub- 
ject our friends to expense in getting us out of scrapes that 
we get into. We simply wish to live in peace, and to quiet- 
ly pursue the even tenor of our way. We however have 
our convictions,‘and believe in our right asan American citi- 
zen, to utter them, whether our opponents like it or not. 
Liberal friends do not, as a general thing, wish us to stifie 
our convictions, or act the coward’s part, even though in 
doing so we should avoid another scrape. 

We hope we may never become a heavy tax to the Liberal 
public. We have labored for them early and late, according 
to the best of our ability, that we might be able to return 
value for every dollar we received from them, We are 
willing to fight their battles and to oppose! what we ali be- 
lieve to be wrong so long as our strength and life hold out. 
We know we are a rock of offense to our Christian oppo- 
nents. We feel it. to be our duty to oppose their rule and to 
expose their fictions and fables. It is somewhat dangerous 
to do this, and it is very possible that in thus exercising our 
rights as an American citizen who does not believe in the 
tyranny of priestcraft nor the truth of supernatural preten- 
sions, and in holding up to view the wrongs of our perse- 
cuting enemies, we may again get into scrapes; and in 
that case we hope there will be a goodly number of our 
friends who will not throw us aside on account of it, but 
will still bear us company and sustain us to the end, 

OS 


Pious Work. 


"As we go to press, the trial of Madame De Forest and her 
three unfortunate girls whom the Agent for the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, Anthony Comstock, and five other 
nien, on June i4th last, by a good deal of persuasion and 
by offers of money, induced to make an exhibition of them- 


| selves in a state of nudity, is progressing. Comstock has 


consequence, he was compelled to take poison, which ended | given his evidence, as aiso has his man Friday, Joseph A. 


his life. That was a bad scrape for poor Socrates. One 
Jesus Christ, about whose existence there is no small 
amount of.uncertainty, is dlso said to have got into a bad 
scrape. -He -entertained views and taught doctrines not ap- 
proved by his enemies, and they scraped him up before the 
authorities, and,-he was condemned to pay the penalty by 
crucifixion, which must have been: a very painful death, 


This was an unfortunate scrape-for the amiable Jesus, and | 


Britton. Officer Sheldon and others who were with them in 


' the very pious business of inspecting nude girls gave in their 


evidence. There were some: discrepancies in the testimony 
as sworn to by the different witnesses., For instance, Antho- 
ny swore that he gave the girls but fourteen dollars to ex- 
hibit -fheir persons, while Officer Sheldon swore it was 


twenty dollars, Anthony swore he was in the room when 
‘tho girls were naked but.twenty minutes, as the sight elck- 
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ened him go that he- could not stand it, and’ he was obliged 
to leave. Officer Sheldon, on the other hand, swore that 
Comstock remained in the room an hourand a quarter or an 
hour and twenty minutes, and did not show any signs of 
being sickened. There were other points in which the evi- 
dence of Comstock and his pals didnot agree. The lawyers 
for the defendants asked Comstock if the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice employed him to induce persons to 
commit crimes that they might be arrested, and what 
salary they paid him for his services. His reply 
was that he considered the question an insulting one. 
He refused to state what his salary was, although it is well 
known that he draws four thousand dollars a year for the 
miserable services he performs by getting people into trouble 
and submitting them to heavy expense. ` 
As the trial is not completed as we go to press we cannot: 
givé a full report of it this week, but will endeavor to do so 
in our next. It cannot be denied, however, that the whole 
thing is a most disgraceful proceeding and that the Chris- 
tian Society for the Suppression of Vice with Samuel Col- 
gate, Esq., at the head of it, will certainty lose the respect 
of all honest, upright people if they project and sanction 
such vile conduct in their agent and representative. If the 
mission of the society has degenerated to this low degree . 
the best thing they can do ie to dissolve and declare that 
they as individuals will never again authorize nor approve 
such disgraceful conduct. a: 
It will perhaps be well for the admirers of Anthony Com- 
stock, who think he is engaged in doing such a grand and 
good work, to state whether they particularly approve and 
admire his conduct in this, one of the latest of his exploits, 
— eaaa 


Pledges to the Nationat Defense Fund. 


We hope our kind and sympathizing friends scattered 
over the varions States and territories will not loose sight of 
the approaching trials and struggles. Four of us are now 
under bonds to appear before the Court of Oyer and Term- 
iner, and other arrests-are threatened. Some heavy fighting 
will have to be done in opposing our intolerant and tyran- 
nous enemies, and funds are necessary to carry the cases 
triumphantly through the courts, or even to conduct them 
in any way. There is nothing like being well prepared 
for battle. 

The following are the pledges that, up to this time, have 
been given : : 

Dr. E. B. Foote, Br., $60.00: James Parton, $25.00; 
Cortlandt Palmer, $25.00; A. Lohry, $20.00; J. K. In- 
galls, $25.00 ; E. M. Sellon, $10.00; T. B. Wakeman, $10,- 
00; Mrs. E. Wilcox, $10.00 ; T. R. Smith, $10 00; Chas. 
Winterburn, M. D., $10,00; G. L. Henderson, $10,00; A, 
L. Rawson, $10.00; ©. A. Codman, $10.00; H. B. Brown, 
$10 00; T. C. Leland, $10 00; E. B. Foote, Jr., M. D.,. 
$10.00; D. M. Bennett, $10.00; E. M. Macdonald, $10.00 ; 
Asa K, Butts, $10.00 ; Horace Seaver, $5.00; John C, Wade, 
$5,00; J. C. McMasters, $5.00; S. Bremer, $2.00; T. S. 
Verity, $2.00; T. S. Cabot, $2.00; R. L. Meyers, $2.00 
J. P. Palmer, $5.00; D. R. Burt, $1000; H. C. Slee, 
$10.00; Wm. Crookston, $10.00; G. W. Hall, $5.00; G. H.. 
Warner, $5.00; Amos Scott, $5.00; F. T, Selser, $5.00; J. 
M. Barnes, $5.00; W. H. Hall, $2.50; 8. A. Prater, $2.00; 
D. W. Patrich, $1.00; J. M. Selser, $1.00; W. F. Porter, 
$1.00 ; Z. T. French, $1.00 (pd.); Mrs. Hearietta Buckner, 
$2.00 (pd.), L. H. H. Ide, $2 00 (pd.); R. 8. Shoemaker, 
$1.00; Mr. F. W. Titus, $5.00; H. Ellington, $5.00; Geo. 
Cretien, $1 00 (pd); D R Sparks, $10 00; Joseph Cornell, 
$5 00; B Dorscher, $5 00; Geo Geer, $5 00; Isaac Palmer, 
$2 00; Dr D Bodifield, $2 00 (pd); Mrs Maggie E Clark, 
$5 00; Mrs L N Colman, $2 00; Chris Brown, $100; John 
Hotewood, $100: Wm W Scholes, 50 cts (pd); Geo W 
Brewer, $10 00; F Hillenkamp, $5 00; L Vanderburg, $5 00; 
D C Evans, $200; J C Beatty, $100; D Buckingham, 
$5 00; Benj Grifiv, $2 00; John Cosgrove, $3 00 (pd); 
O H Thomas, $500; Albert Taber, $5 00; Wm M Preston, 
$5 00; A Minski, $10 00; Mrs L N 8, $5 00; J A Rooney, 
$1 60; E G Musgrave, $1 00; Geo Eschelberger, $5 00; Miss 
M Jones, $2 45; Dr A T Hudson, $5 00; Geo Eschelberger, 
$1 00 (pd); Mrs Elmina D Sienker, 25 cents (pd); Hannah 
Kerrison, $1 00; Bessie, $1 00; Martha E D, $200; Albert ` 
Faber, $6 00; JR Trumpey, $100; Wm Preston, $500; T 
R Kinget, M D, $5 00; Dan E Ryan (24 time), $5 00.. — 

Our Liberal friends are requested to state such amounts 
as they are willing to pledge to meet the necessary expense 
in defending any who are wrongfully attacked. Leta fair 
gum be rolled up. Whose names shall be added next ? 
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A New PAMPHLET IN POETRY. By Warren Sumner 
Barlow, author of ‘The Voices” (price 10 cents) entitled, 
“If, Then, and When,” from the doctrines of the Church: It - 
is a sharp and pungent examination into many of the absurdi- 
ties of theology, and will well pay @ perusal. We'will give 
& quotation to show its style. ey 


“ From one source came all existence; 
From one cause came all effects; 
From one center universal 
All unfolds as cause directs. 


If two sources, good and evil, 
Seem to wage a war on earth, 

One must antedate Jehovah, 
Else Jehovah gave it birth. 


Surely both cannot be senior, 
And the God whom we adore, 

infinite in love and wisdom, 
Never hath a demon bore. 


Satan—hoary myth of ages, 
How thy hackneyed visage pales— 
Too transparent for a shadow, 
Where the light of truth prevails.” 
Oo 
- We hope all our readers, whether subscribers or not, will 
remember that we are offering THE TRUTH SEEKER three 
months and Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason,” or the new American _ 
Dictionary (30,000 words), illustrated, bound in good style, 
for 60 cants, All not’ now on our. lief should piace them, 
selves there without delay. Ee ee A 
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Communications. 


The Godly Women of the Bible.—Continued. 


BY AN UNGODLY WOMAN OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


REBEKAH,.~~CONCLUDED. 


As soon as Esau went to the field to hunt for veni- 
son, this false woman, wife, and mother instructed 
her younger son how to deceive his old, blind, dot- 
ing father and to rob her elder son of what right- 
fully belonged to him. So she ordered him to go 
and fetch two kids from the flocks, and she would 
make them savory meat for his father, that he might 
“bless him before his death.” Jacob meets his 
mether with objections, saying, “My brother is a 
hairy man, and I am a smooth man. I shall seem to 
my father as a deceiver; and I shall bring a curse 
upon me, and not a blessing.” “And his mother said 
unto him, upon me be thy curse, my son; only obey 
any voice, and go fetch me them.” She urged him, 
‘and he did as she bade him and brought the kids, 
and she made savory meat, and took goodly raiment 
of her elder son, Esau, and put them upon Jacob, 
and the skins of the kids upon his hands and the 
smooth of his neck, gave him the savory meat, and 
sent him’ off in a hurry to the old man, lest Esau 
should return before the fraud was consummated. It 
ïs enough to make one curse, even though it bea 
Hebrew fiction, to read how this blind old man 
questioned this liar, as he thus came into his pres- 
ence, and the replies given him: 

“Who art thou, my son ?” - 

“I am Esau, thy first-born,” said he who was to 
be one of the progenitors of the Messiah. “I have 
done according as thou badest me.” 

And Isaac said: “How is it that thou hast found 
it so quickly, my son ?” 

And he said: “ Because the Lord thy God brought 
it to me.” 

Who will wonder, after reading this, that those 
persons who take the holy Bible for their only rule 
of faith and practice do not fear to tell lies in the 
name of God, when it promotes the interests of the 
Church or their own individual pecuniary interests ? 

“Come near, I pray thee,” says then the old man, 
“that I may feel thee, my son, whether thou art my 
very son Esau or not;” and then, as if only half 
assured when he felt him, he said, “‘ The voice is the 
voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

But yet he blessed him; and then, as if fearful 
that some trick had been played upon him, as, per- 


haps, he had often before had done, he inquired for] P 


the third time: 

“ Art thou my very son Esau ?” 

And he said, “I am.” 

Wasn’t that a whopper ? 

And then he brought him the supposed venison 
and he ate, and wine, and he drank; and he blessed 
him, and kissed him, and smelled him, and blessed 
him yet again, and told him his mother’s sons should 
bow down to him, and that whoever cursed him 
should be cursed and whoever blessed him should be 
blessed. And that was the way, fast young America 
would say, that “Jake and the old woman pulled 
the wool over dad’s eyes;” but Christians pull down 
their vests, wipe off their chins, and very sanctimo- 
niously whine, “It was Gord’s divine plan to fulfill 
his purposes.” J should say it was a bad woman’s 
bad lie, and a bad example for her impressible son 
to follow, which, it appears, he did to the end of his 
bad life, and that his posterity after him did not 
forget it. 

And where was Rebekah all this time? Peeping in 
at the door to see how well her strategem succeeded ? 
Who can imagine the feelings of that mother when 
Jacob was arguing the case with her, obviating his 
objections, quieting his fears, throwing herself into 
the gap, saying, “ Upon me be thy curse, my son; 
only obey my voice”—and that voice a lie! herself 
making the savory meat that was to deceive her 
blind, dying husband; herself selecting from Hsau’s 
raiment such as would the most effectually conceal 
and disguise Jacob, and with her own hands placing 
them upon him; herself putting the skins on his 
hands and the smooth of his neck; herself giving 
the savory meat and the bread she had prepared 
into the hand of Jacob, and in all probability put- 
ting the lies into his mouth, and then behold him 
going into the presence of his father—her husband, 
with whom she had enjoyed such a sweet honey- 
moon—hearing the conversation related, and much 
more; perceiving Isaac in his blindness tremblingly 
feeling for the hands and neck of Jacob, as if used 
to deception, and then the pouring forth of the 
blessing intended for Esau! Did she not falter? 
did she not repent of the deception? did she not 
wish in her heart she had never sought to deceive 
and defraud her three nearest relatives? for they 
were all deceived and defrauded! If she did not 
then relent, it would seem as if her heart must have 
melted when Esau returned and discovered the foul 
trick played upon him, and when the foolish old father 
affirmed, “I have eaten of all before thou camest, 
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’ “And Esau cried with a great and exceeding bitter 
cry, Bless me, even me, also, O my father!” 

The old man answered, with more truth than sym- 
pathy, “Thy brother came with subtilty, and hath 
taken away thy blessing.” 

Now hear Esau in wisdom reply: “Is he not 
rightly named Jacob? for he hath supplanted me 
these two times: he took away my birthright, and 
behold now he hath taken away my blessing. Hast 
thou not reserved a blessing for me?” 

Isaac gave him no consolation, but rather added 
to his agonies by saying, “I have made him thy 
lord, and all his brethren have I given to him for 
servants, and what shall I do now unto thee, my 
son?” 

Poor Esau, and weak old man! It does not seem 
to oceur to him that he ought to revoke his sentence, 
recall the blessing and place it where it belonged, 
and disinherit the younger for the trick he had 
played upon him, and give Mrs. Rebekah a piece of 
his mind for counseling his son so falsely; no, not a 
bit of that; and when Esau saw the stern firmness 
of the old patriarch, again he pleaded in the jaws of 
despair: “ Hast thou but one blessing, my father? 
Bless me, even me, also, O my father! And Esau 
lifted up his voice and wept.” But it was of no 
use; the miserable old man was inexorable ; the fiat 
had gone forth; the scheme had worked well, and 
the smoothing over the matter by Isaac’s again re- 
minding Esau that he should serve his brother, only 


exasperated the young man all the more. Now it 
was Esau’s turn. He had had his pleading, and now 
came his desire for revenge. And who wonders? 

Old Isaac was well satisfied with this falsehood, 
for, instead of condemning Rebekah and Jacob, he 
confirmed his blessing on the latter by saying to 
Esau in his desperation, “I have blessed him, yea, 
and he shall be blessed.” Blessed him! bless such 
wickedness as that! Well might the subtle mother 
and wary gon laugh in their sleeves, if they had 
sleeves, when the good old patriarch, Isaac, of whom 
but one other mean act is recorded—viz.: denying 
his wife instead of turning on his favorite’s side and 
justifying his first-born—decides against him and in 
favor of his treacherous son duped by his disloyal 
wife. No wonder Esau hated Jacob for supplanting 
him, and sought to kill him; it is a greater wonder 
that he did not include the godly mother in his ven- 
geance, if he knew the rode she played in the con- 
spiracy. Neither repented, as we have any account, 
but gloried in their crime. 

Nevertheless, the old lady became frightened for 
fear she should lose her favorite, and resorted to 
lying again to screen her motives and cover her pur- 
oses. When she heard that Esau would kill Jacob 
for his subtlety after their father’s death, she ordered 
him again to obey her voice and flee to Laban, her 
brother, in Haron, and then went to the old man 
with a lie in her mouth as usual, pretending, as an 
excuse why she sent him away, “I am weary of my 
life because of the daughters of Heth; if Jacob take 
a wife of the daughters of Heth, such as these which 
are of the daughters of the land, what good shall 
my life do me?” f 

What a lying hypocrite! Did she, this godly 
woman, fear that Jacob could find any worse wife, 
any greater liar, a more unfeeling and inhuman wo- 
man and mother, than his father, Isaac, found in 
Rebekah, his mother, the daughter of Bethuel, 
whom Abraham’s servant brought from Nahor out 
of his own country, and from among his own kin- 
dred, that she desired him not to take a wife from 
them for fear they would weary her life out of her? 
O Rebekah, Rebekah ! you were a bad e-g-g, and in 
these modern times would not answer for a first-rate 
deacon’s wife ; but Bible-makers could not dispense 
with you, as you were one of the great-great-grand- 
mothers of the second person in the Trinity, the im- 
maculate Savior of mankind. 

This remarkable godly woman and holy mother in 
Israel is not again mentioned in the Old Testament, 
though referred to in the New as one of the mothers 
of the Hebrew nation (Rom. ix, 10). 

Jacob went to his uncle Laban’s, and his career 
will be pursued in connection with Laban’s godly 
daughters, his future wives, the amiable Rachel, and 
her exquisite sister Leah, without whom the Deity 
could not have incarnated himself in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Radical Liberal Lectures. 
BY B., F. UNDERWOOD. 
For the fall and winter of 1878-9. 


. The Theory of Evolution. 
Darwinism Defined and Defended. 
The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
The Genesis and Nature of Religion. 
Modern Scientific Materialism. 
. Natural Selection versus Design in Nature. 
. An Hour with German Thinkers. 
. Intuition and Instinct Viewed in the Light of Modern 
Psychology. 
9. The Pros and Cons of a Future State. 
10. Is there a Personal Intelligent Deity ? 
11. The Demands of Liberalism Pertaining to State Sec- 
ularization. 
12 Monogamic Marriage versus the Vagaries of ‘‘ Free 
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and have blessed him, yea, and he shall be blessed. i Love.” 
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,_ 13. Woman: Her Past and Present, her Rights and 
i Wrongs. 

14, Religious Revivals : their Causes and Consequences, 

15. The Struggles and Triumphs of Freethought in Eu- 
‘rope and America, 

16, Issues of the Age. 

17, Buddha and Buddhism. 

18, Ancient Egypt, its Laws, Customs, and Religions. 

19. The French Revolution, its Causes and Consequences, 

20. Crimes and Cruelties of Superstition. . 

21. Cook and other ‘‘ Scientific” annihilators of Material- 
ism Reviewed, 

22. Paine: The Pioneer of Freethought in America. 

23. A Liberal’s Answer to the Question: If Not Chris- 
tianity, What ? 

24, Christianity: To What Extent has it Helped or Hin- 
dered Civilization, 
i 25. Jesus: All that is Known and What is Guessed About 

im. 

26. A True Man Better than a True Christian. 

27. Judaism and Christianity Oulgrowths of Pre-existent 
Heathenism. 

28, Science versus the Bible. 

29. The Origin and History of the Bible. 
six lectures.) 

80. The Four Gospels Unhistorical and Unreliable. 

81. Evidences for the Divinity of the Bible examined. 

82, Popular Assumptions regarding the Bible and Chris- 
tianity. 

88. Bible Prophecies Falsified by the Facts of History. 

84, Popular Objections to Liberalism Considered. 

For terms, etc., Address B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
Thorndike, Mass. 


(From one to 


B. F. UNDERWOOD will speak at Chagrin Falls, O., Sept. 
28th and 29th; Parkman, O., Sept. 30th and Oct. ist and 
2d; Cambridge, Pa., Oct. 4th and 5th; Meadville, Pa., Oct. 
6th. 


The Argosy. 
BY W. F, JAMIESON. 

The “‘ship” is launched by H. N, F. Lewis and his tal- 
ented wife, Jennie T. Hazen Lewis, at Chicago, IL I 
esteem the captain and his mate very highly; but ag I never 
permit my friendship for any human being to impede free 
utterance of my convictions T herewith ‘‘draw a bead” on 
the Argosy. If I could sink the craft I would. We have 
enough, and more than enough, Cirisitan ard semi-Chris- 
tian publications. It is my firm opinion that just so far as 
“aid and comfort” is rendered to Christianity, just that far 
the human race is cursed, ï think my friends (and I know 
them well enough to know they will not feel less friendly 
toward me on account of this round shot) have mistaken the 
“signs of the times,” The demand of every truth seeker 
is for uncompromising utterances; clear-cut, individual ex- 
pression, rather than organized uniformity. An organiza- 
tion or association formed at the cost of truth is not worth 
the cement which holds it together. 

The Argosy says: 

“The Spiritualist has been arrayed against the Christian, 
and the Christian, in turp, against the Spiritualist.’ 

That hardly conveyed a correct impression. It is a fact 
that Christians, as a rule, true to the instincts of their sys- 
tem, are against the person as well the principle. But 
Spiritualists, while opposing Christianity, do not make war 
upon the individual. If Christians construe the attacks 
upon their religious ideas as assaults upon men and women, 
it is Only the result of their own mode of warfare. The 
Argosy would have Christians and Spiritualists united into 
one body because they believe in the ‘‘ ministry of spirits,” 
which, says the Argosy, is “a most beautiful truth, which 
should constitute a cementing link of union.” Both par- 
ties believe in the beautiful truths of geometry. One point 
of disagreement will prevent union, though there be nine- 
ty-nine points of harmony. The science of chemistry 
inculcates this lesson. There is too much worship of a 
mere man, and mere books, and mere authority among 
Christians to permit them to affiliate with any class that 
repudiates such worship, Christians still preach too much 
hell, devil, damnation, depravity, and angry godology to 
suit people who have outgrown such childish fables. The 
differences between Christianity and Spiritualism are too 
tadical to ever be ignored. No amount of ‘soft sawder” 
will ever blend them into loving accord. The differences 
are heaven-wide, for which the Spiritualists ought to be 
thankful. But the Argosy says that the ‘‘ antagonism” 
caused by arraying angel ministry against “organized re- 
ligions ” is ‘ unreasonable,” and has proved ‘‘ unfortunate.” 
It has had the effect to degrade ‘‘the ministry of spirits.” 
in the “popular apprehension. If these organized relig- 
ions are such excellent institutions, and they already pos- 
sessed what Spiritualism gives, of what earthly use has 
Spiritualism been ? According to the Argosy it has been a 
great damage to the world, 

The Argosy has sweet words for the Christian’s pet— 
Jesus. But it unwittingly confesses that Jesus was 
naughty: ‘‘ The Great Reformer of Nazareth spoke senti- 
ments antagonistic and distasteful to the people of his 
time.” So he too was against the ‘ organized religions” of 
his day. He spoiled all chance for union ! 

It appears to me that when people abandon all compro- 
mise methods, the practice of policy for the sake of a large 
foliowing, search boldly for the truth, teach and live it ag 
fast as found, they will avoid the Niagara whirlpool in 
which the Argosy is whirling and plunging. The query 
then will not be as the Argosy now says, “The ways and 
means is the question that perplexes,” but * What is 
Truth,” and as fast as we learn it leave “ways and means’? 
to adjust themselves to the truth, and never the truth to 
ways and means, The Argosy is afloat with a spiendid 
Captain and Mate, but hds no keel and not much rudder. 


va 


W. F. Jaminson is lecturing in Kansas. Parties wishing 
to engage his services for courses of lectures in Kansas and 
‘Missouri should address him Box 1250, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Pious Correspondence. 
Deacon Skidmore’s Eighth Letter, 
HOME PERSECUTIONS, 


Zion Hin, N. J., Sept. 23, 1878. 

Mr. Eprrus: Yu need not think yu ar the only 
wun hoo iz being persekuted for thinking and reed- 
ing and saing what yu béleev to be tru, for I am 
getting a littel tuch ov it myself. I hav ekspekted 
it for sevral weeks. In fakt, I had not ben taking 
yure paper a munth before I made up my mind that 
I wood not be aloud to reed it in peese. I not only 
perseevd that I wood hav sum trubbul at home but 
that meny ov my good brethren and sisters in the 
church wood bizzy themselvs sumwhot about my 
affares. And it haz turnd out jist about az I ek- 
spekted, Zion Hil church iz very much disturbd 
about whot its furst deeken reeds and whot he 
thinks. I tel yu the eksitement runs hi, and, in the 
wurdz ov the inspired samist, “ The devil iz to pa.” 
Pv seen this thing wurking for sum time, so Lam 
not taken much by surprize. I ges I told yu in wun 
ov my furst letterz that wife Sally waz not in favor 
ov yure wiked paper kuming into the hous, and evry 
Frida, when it makes its apeerans I kan se that it 
throze hur into an unhappy state ov mind, and the 
wa she spits out hur anger iz not alwaze plezant to 
put up with. “Wel,” she wood sa, “yu hav brot 
home that old Infidel paper agen. I do think it iz a 
downrite disgrase for that abominabul sheet to kum 
into this hous, and I do feel az tho it aut to sink rite 
into the erth, or be struk with the litenings ov 
heven, if that paper kontinuze to kum heer. I kant 
understand whot God iz thinking about that he duz 
not bring sum terribul jujment upon this hous or 
the peepel in it if that ungodly paper keeps kuming 
heer evry week. I do sumtimes think God iz remiss 
in hiz duty, that he duz not stop all the Infidelity in 
this santi and strike down the Infidel papers and 
palzy the Infidel editurs hoo ar sending out thare 
damuabul darknes and unbeleef week after week. I 
do think he iz to blame that he lets this kind of 
thing go on the wa he duz from yeer to yeer, He 
haz to much kindnes and long-suffring altogether. 
It iz wel that supreem powr aint plased in my hands, 
for if it waz, thare wood not be a singel Infidel left 
to kumber the ome in a week after I kum into 
powr. I think I wood not only exterminate the 
editurs hoo kondukt the papers but evry man and 
woman hoo kontributes to them, and evry printer 
hoo sets type on them, and evry binder hoo helps to 
make such stuff up into books. Yes, Deeken Joel 
Skidmore, if I waz only God Almity for the term ov 
3 weeks, I ges yure Infidel frend Bennett, and all 
the rest of them, wood find it out to thare sorro.” 


Thus my wife went on, and thus from time to time 
she spends her breth, and the worst ev it iz she kant 
keep from tawking hur unhappy feelings to other 
members ov our church, espeshally the wimmin, 
whenever she meets with them. She and Mrs. Jones 
vizit bak and forth. Wun afternoon in the week 
my wife goze over to her hous, aud wun da the next 
week Mrs. Jones kums heer and staze all the after- 
noon. 

Mrs, Jonesiz a vary pius wuman, and undouted- 
ly haz relijun enuf for eny 3 wimmin in the kounty. 
In fakt, she haz so much piety that it makes her 
pozitivly unhapy. She sees a grate deel that is rong 
and that she haz to kondem most emfatikally. She 
haz such a keen sense ov smell for evrything that iz 
not just rite that her noze iz turned up in an unplez- 
ant manner neerly all the time. She seez sumthing 
in evry person that she kan find fault with, and she 
don’t hezitate to do it, yu had better beleev. Tha 
do sa that she leeds her poor huzband an unhappy 
life, and she haz him so kompleetly under her thum 
that he don’t hardly dare to speek a loud word or sa 
hiz soul iz hiz own. But it happens she don’t hav 
to go far from home to find imperfekshuns and mis- 
takes. Her oldest dawter, Beky, waz deseeved by 
Tom Fletcher, hoom she thawt wood marry her, and 
the rezult waz she had a little wun, and she haz 
never marrid yet, but livs at home with the old 
fokes. Waun ov her boys iz akkused ov playing a 
similar game upon Amanda Finch, only dawter ov 
Wido Finch, and who waz a favorit with evrybody. 
He won her affekshuns, ruind her, and then refuzd 
to marry her. It haz kast a blite upon that little 
family that never wil be removed. Amanda don’t 
go into sosiety eny more, and when she attends 
church she hardly ever razes her ize or speeks to 
enybody, and her muther looks 15 yeers older sinse 
that unfortunate okkurrense took plase. 

Anuther ov Mrs. Jones’s sons sined hiz father’s 
name to a 25-dollar note without the old man’s 
nolej, and if the thing had not ben hushed up by the 
old man’s paing the note and 50 dollars more with 
it, the yung man wood hav ben sent to State prizen, 

So, with all ov Mrs. Jones’s piety, and with all her 
abhorrense of the faults ov uthers, her own family is 
about az far from being perfect az eny in the nabor- 
hood, unless it iz sum ov thoze Methodists in Pius 
Holler, and I must sa tha hav dun wurse things than 
most eny ov Zion Hil church fokes hav ben gilty ov. 


I am sorry to hav to speek in this wa about my 


‘Kristyan brethren and sisters, but truth kompels me. 


Wel, az I waz saing, Mrs. Jones vizits my wife 
wunse evry uther week, and az she keeps her mind 
on the jump, her ize steddily employd, and her noze 
on the sent for sum faults ov sumbody’s which she 


‘|kan tawk about and hold up for konsiderashun, she 


iz not much bothered in alwaze finding sumthing to 
bizzy herself upon. About 2 weeks ago, when she 
waz making her regular vizit here, she diskovered a 
kopy ov Tux Truru Syxxsr lying on the table. I 
had ben looking it over, and had just stept out ov 
the room and lade down on a lounge in the side room 
to reflekt on what I had red, and to rest myself. Mrs, 
Jones pikt up the paper, and kwestyund my wife in 
this manner; 

“ Why, Mrs. Skidmore, what paper iz this? It ain’t 
a Baptist paper, iz it?” . 

“No, indeed!” replied Mrs. 8. “It iz no Baptist 
paper, I'll assure yu. Thare ain’t a bit ov the Bap- 
tist sperit in that paper.” 

“Then, whot kind ov a paper jz it? Do tell me. 
I hav never seen wun before.” 

“Why, if yu must no, Mrs. Jones, it iz whot iz 
kalld an Infidel paper ; but I’m reei ashamed to hav 

use it. Itry to keep it out ov site, but my huz- 

and waz reeding it a littel while ago and left it 
thare, I suppoze, so yu kood get hold ov it. I wood 
rather hav burnt a lofe ov bred in the uyen than for 
yu to hav seen that wiked paper.” 

“Why, yu skare me. If it iz so wiked, what in 
the wurld iz it doing here in this hous, which aut to 
be the best hous in this hole naberhood. Deeken 


Skidmore iz our first deeken, and we expekt, ov 


kourse, that he wil not allow enything not striktly 
akkording to the hiest standard ov morality. Tel 
me how in the wurld he ever got hiz own konsent to 
take an Infidel paper, which I find lying here rite 
side by side with the Hxaminer and Kronikle.” 
“Wel, yu se, in the first plase, he konsiders Kap- 
tin Smith hiz partikular frend, and Smith used to 
lend him TRUTH SEEKERS, and I notised he took an 
interest in them and liked to reed them. He next 
took’ a noshun that he wood like to rite a seriez ov 
letters for the paper to konvert the editur and all hiz 
reeders. He subskribed for three munths, and he 
haz been riting a letter for it every week. Don’t 
yu beleev it takes about haf a da evry Mundy for 
him to get hiz letter reddy to send off to that abom- 
inabul old Teura Szenzr; and I kan se that he sees 
hiz name and hiz letters in it with a grate amount 
ov satisfakshun, When the new wun is brawt from 
the post-offis, yu aut to se how kwik he goze for it; 
and the first thing he looks for iz hiz own mizerably 
spelt letter. And Ikan se by the wa he smiles and 
loze that hiz vanity iz tikled kleer up to hiz eers. 
e iz vane enuf to think that hiz letters ar going to 
konvert that wiked old Bennett, and perhaps hun- 
dreds ov others; but I tell him he iz an old fool to 
think eny such thing. I am a grate deel more afrade 
that he wil get konverted himself, and Suzan, to. I 


don’t want to sa enything about it outside our own 
family, but it iz the onest truth that my dawter iz 
littel better than an Infidel. She thinks more to-da 
ov that mizerabul old Bennett than she duz ov Elder 
Goodly himself.” 

ss Why, Mrs. Skidmore! how yu do surprize me! 
Hoo wood hav thawt things wood ever hav kum to 
this state ovthings? I feel az tho our church iz dis- 
grased, and I regard it az my duty to se that sum- 
thing iz dun to stop this heresy; for heresy it iz. If 
heresy kannot be put down eny other way, I beleev 
it wood be rite to go bak to the rule ova fu hundred 
yeers ago and hang and burn thoze who wil harber 
it. Thare iz nuthing that I no ov that seems so bad 
az heresy, and when IJ think it over I do not blame 
our Kristyan frends, the bishops and rulers, hoo used 
to tortyur and burn and hang thoze hoo wood per- 
zist in thare infernal heresy and wood not aksept the 
tru fathe. I don’t no but it wood be a good plan to 
try that medisin a littel even nowadays. I ges if 
that man Bennett hoo prints this bad paper waz put 
on the wheel awhile, or waz about haf roasted by 4 
green-oke fier, that he wood be indused to part with 
a littel bit ov hiz heresy and unbeleef. Thare waz 
probably sumthing vary perswasiv in the use ov 
thoze severe applianses that tha used to uze a fu hun- 
dred yeers ago to korrekt the tendensy to go astra 
which waz shown by thoze hoo did not chooz to be 
diktated to az to whot tha shood aksept and whot 
tha shood refuze. I am much afrade that that kind 
ov punishment was dropt a fu hundred yeers to; 
soon. And now, Mrs. Skidmore, I am going to hav 
this littel biznes about yure huzband taking and 
reeding that TRUTH SEEKER lookt into. I don't 
think it iz right for a prominent member ov our] 
church, and a deeken to, to be taking such a vile 
sheet. I am going to se Mrs. Kragehed, Mrs. Put- 
nam, and Mrs. Studley. We will tawk the matter ; 
over, and then we will kall on Elder Goodly and, 
giv him our vuze relativ to this departure ov the 
deeken’s from the fold ov Zion. We wil also se a' 
fu more members, and we wil bring such an influ- 
ense to bare that the deeken wil find he had better 
throw that paper awa, never hav it in hiz hous agen, 
and, in prare and humiliation, seek the forgiveness 
ov evry member ov the church.” ` 


“Oh, Mrs. Jones! yu friien me! Pra don’t take 
eny such steps. If yu do whot yu threten, we shal 
be awfully disgrased; and I kannot bare the thawt 
ov that.” 

« Wel, rite iz rite; I kannot put up with heresy, 
and I wil not. I am going to do just what I hav sed. 
I meen no harm to yu, but I must do my duty. IfI 
se yure huzband taking the downward path to de- 
strukshun, I must do whot I kan to save him.” 

And thus, Mr. Editur, thoze 2 wimmen went on 
about yure paper and yure humbul servant, and I 
had to laf hartily to myself to heer it go on. And I 
had a good laf, too, with my wife after Mrs. Jones 
had gone home. My wife was neerly skart into a 
konnipshun fit about the matter and sed we wood be 
set bak in the pozishun we now okkupyd in the 
church, and we wood. be forever disgrased. I replyd 
that if I never did enything to disgrase myself and 
family eny wurse than to rite a letter onse a week to 
Tur TRUTH SEEKER, and to reed whot it haz to sa, 
I shood get through life vary onerably. I fur- 
thermore told my unhappy wife that I had under- 
taken to reed Tux Truru SEEKER for 3 muntha, 
and that I shood karry it out if my life waz spared, 
I sed, “Kum, Sally, cheer up; don’t let whot Mrs, 
Jones haz tawked kauze yu eny unhappiness.” Suzan 
joind in with me, and sed she did not like to se eny- 
body hav kwite so much piety as Mrs. Jones had; 
and, for her part, she liked Kaptin Smith’s religion 
much better than she did Mrs. Jones’, She sed she 
had much rather se her father giv up the offis ov 
deeken than to akt kowardly and be koersed into 
doing enything hiz konshunse did not diktate, 

Sinse that da a good deel ov buzzing has ben dun 
by the extra pius soles in the church. Several ov 
the old wimmin and sum hoo ware, pants, hav taken 
it upon themselves to deside for me what iz proper 
for me to reed, and ov the grate sinfulness ov my 
reeding Tam TRUTH SEEKER, A grate many hav 
ben to Elder Goodly about it. At first he tryd to 
kwiet the thing down by saying that he did not be- 
leev enything $ red wood do me much hurt; I waz 
old enuf to not be led astra, and all that. But Mrs. 
Jones would not yield the point, and she has kept on 
stirring up the matter until a speshal church meet- 
ing haz ben kalld for next Frida, the 27th, konsist- 
ing ov the adult members ov the church, to inquire 
into the propriety ov Deeken Skidmore’s taking Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER and riting for it also. It iz expekted 
we wil hav a pretty lively time. Mrs. Jones and 
her klik wil ov kourse be on hand and do all in thare 
power, but I ges tha wil spare my life. I don’t feek 
at all uneezy. Ino] am rite, and I shal go on in my 
duty regardles of what al the old wimmen in town 
have to 8a. 

To show how undisturbed J am, I wil order in this 
letter 6 more kopys ov Taz Teura Szexer for trial 
subskribers and 3 dikshunarys, and 3 “Age ov Reez- 
ens.” Sum hav herd that book denounsed so long 
tha want to see what it iz. You wil find the names 
on the enklozed peese ov paper. Al to kum to this 
ofis. The dikshunary yu sent iz a good wun, and 
the wunder iz how yu kan giv so much for go littel. 
Ishal rite you an akkount ov the churching I get 
next Frida. In the meen time, beleev me wun hoo 
wil stand up for the rite. Yures truly, ` 

JOEL SKIDMORE, 
1st Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. 


The Fear of Death. 


Mr. Eprror: The imaginary horrors of death—the incen- 
tive of orthodoxy—the vague hallucinations of the mind of 
hell and its torments, form the greatest impediment to intel- 
lectual liberty and spiritual refinement. The disintegration 
of the soul, the disseveration of combined organisms, ap- 
proaches quietly, unseen, tenacious to its purpose, insatiate 
as the ocean, relentless as the fierce northwestern blast, alike 
on youth, middle and old age, high and low, rich and poor, 
in the exhilarating presence of the May shower, the cool, 
refreshing shade of August, or the bleak and desolate winds 
of December, it goes on to completion, death, an. ex- 
hausted nature, the only friend of peace, that which brings 
to man the Church’s greatest boast—that sometime in the 
dismal future they promise you rest. It is the messenger of 
peace and the quiet of the long hoped-for rest. Its work is 
quiet why abhor it? Painless as sleep—why fear it? It 
does not deal with the finer sensibilities of man : they b 
lassitude and disease become stultified and obtuse, and the 
separation takes place gradually and without pain, let the 
cause be what it may. The greater and more sudden the 
cause which produces death, the greater and more suddenly 
follows the destruction of the sensibilities or finer feelings of 
man, With the gulosity of a starving hyena, it lurks in the 
inner recesses of the soul, intangible until it has routed all 
animation; there in a perfect state of invisibility we con- 
fess ourselves hopelessly conquered, and peacefully concede 
its supremacy over all animation. While death is thus per- 
forming its friendless function, surrounded by friends of its 
victim half frenzied with anguish and the revolting idea of 
forever separating, never to Know each other more; with 
uplifted hands in ‘‘reverential prayer,” as we have been 
taught that our creator will sustain us in trouble and disarm 
our enemies ; yet the great destroyer, in every instance, un- 
molested, continues his work to a successful termination, 
and our pleadings and intercessions fall unnoticed and 
unsuccessful, 

The most painful thing about death is the mental agon 
of separating from surrounding friends; the thought ot this 
is repugnant to the human heart. It is one of the worst 
features of nature to think of parting forever with those 
near and deartous. Let us, then, study our organism, its 
susceptibility to the law of cause and effect, and in 
many instances, fur the time being, we may be able to 
avert its functions. How frequently, from observation and 


' experience, we have leaned that a mortal wound produces 


eao 
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no pain; if inflicted in the dark, the victim scarcely realizes 
his injury until his attention is attracted by the flow of 
blood, proving conclusively that the more sudden the cause 
of death, the less painful the effect. I speak from expe- 
rience, having twice been inclosed in death’s cold embrace 
during my existence in this fair land—once by drowning, 
the sensation of which was as peaceful and as agreeable to 
me as sweet sleep ; the other was a sudden dash to the 
earth, which so completely destroyed my sensibilities that 
even that was quiet and ease. Then why fear, why abhor 
death? Its coming is as quiet as the dawn; its presence as 
peaceful as sweet sleep. Respectfully yours, 
A READER or THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


- Letters from Sriends. 


CARTEAGE, Mo., August 21, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETTI, Esq , My Dear Sirs Tux TRUTA Sesxer 
is getting better with each number, and this fall I shall again 
try to raise you some more subscribers. Brother W. F. 
Jamieson will give a course of lectures here the last week in 
September, and I think the Liberals will be wakened up. 
About that time if you will send me a few copies of the 
paper I will circulate them judiciously, and send what sub- 
scribers I can get. Your sincere friend, EBER BUDLONG, 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, Sept. 16, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I inclose 60 cents, for which 
please send by mail to my address below ‘‘The Holy Bible 
Abridged” (in paper), “The Trinity” photograph, and 
“Cupid’s Yokes.” Iam going to read this work at the risk 
of becoming morally corrupted; and if Anthony Comstock 
thinks proper to arrest me for having it in my possession, he 
will have no difficulty in finding me, and will be met with a 
warm reception.: I would like the honor of ridding the 
world of such a black villain as he. May you be enabled to 
go on with the good work you have begun, 
Very respectfully, Mrs. AnnrE E. EDWARDS. 


Lowext, Mrcu., Sept. 15, 1878, 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Iam glad to read your paper, 
and am glad you were arrested at Watkins, If any one is 
to be arrested, I hope it may be one so able and brave as 
yourself to defend. You have a powerful pen, and as to 
material aid, the liberty-loving people will contribute freely. 
That Comstock is simply a savage, 

I see that the Catholics are bringing religion into politics 
now at Columbus, where a speaker said that when the 
Republicans were burning their convents the Democrats 
were their friends. Now, do you know that the whole war 
against the Chinese is incited by the Catholic Church, be- 
cause they Cannot proselyte them and can get no money out 
of them? The ball was set a-rolling by Father Walsh, of 
Ban Francisco, four or five years ago, in his lecture in 
Plati’s Hall, on the subject, ‘‘Chinaman or White Man— 
Which?” Then he was followed by Frank Pixley, a third- 
rate politician. They both made gross misstatements, and 
‘were answered by, I think, Robinson, who had been a mis- 
sionary to China. From that time to this it has not been 
safe for a Chinaman to walk the streets of San Francisco 
without being stoned by the Irish boys. I have myself seen 
on Fourth street eight or ten half-grown boys on Sunday 
pulling a Chinaman’s cue, throwing his hat on porches, etc., 
and this on a Christian Sabbath. Free country, this! Walsh’s 
and Frank Pixley’s and Robertson’s lectures were published 
in the San Francisco Chronicle at the time. I have not a 
copy, or I would send it to you. W. R. FRINK. 

P.8.—Lam not stationary, or I would subscribe for your 
paper, but I always buy it at the news-stands when Doan 
find it. Ihave taken the Banner of Light for ten years, out 
of general principles, as I think it has been instrumental in 
making it possible for Bob Ingersoll to speak in New Yor 
and Boston without being mobbed. W. R. F. 


BELLE Pains, Wis., Aug. 21, 1878, 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Friend: The ‘‘ Champions” was 
duly received, and I have carefully examined its contents, 
It is a complete exposure of the insane Christian career of 
indulgences in holy cruelties for many centuries up to the 
present time. Of.all your valuable works this isemphatically 
the masterpiece ; the accompanying superb portrait of its 
author is most heartily welcomed. . The price, three 
dollars, is very low for such a valuable and extensive work. 
It ought to adorn every library in America. 

A thousand thanks to the noble TRUTE SEEKER for 
1 oticing the health reform tract entitled the ‘Salt Eating 
iiabit” published by Austin, Jackson & Oo., Dansville, 
is. Y. Isent 60 cents for a dozen copies for distribution 
u aongst the salt-intoxicated God-worshipers of Wisconsin, 
and by incessant agitation of the salt question have suc- 
ceeded in making a complete uproar amongst the Christian 
fanatics, as it isthe excessive salt-eaters, or intoxicated sult- 
drunkards who are invariably the most zealous church 
members, l 

Palt, ¢. e., chloride’of sodium, is now positively known ag 
the king of poisons by its causing a much greater destruc- 
tion of the human race than the entire balance of poisons 
yet discovered in the entire range of the science of toxicol- 
ogy. Fully nine-tenths of all kuman suffering for more 
than thirty centuries can be ascribed to the universal use of- 
salt in articles of food, either as a seasoning er condiment 
or antiseptic. Salt is also exceedingly poisonous to all 
domestic animals. 

I should rejoice to see your paper advertise the “‘ Salt- 
Eating Habit” at wholesale and retail, as it ought to be 
in the hands of every American. Also Trall’s “ Popular 
Physiology,” published by S. R. Wells & Co., which 
should be in every family and public school in America. 
It is the only physiology that discourages salt eating. 
You should also extensively advertise Dr. Trall’s ‘“Hygeian 
Cook Book,” 25 and 50 cents. It alone has saved my life 
as there ig no salt used in it. It should be used every- 
where instead of Bibles. Where this work goes in sick- 
ness goes out, and no doctor is wanted with his deadly 
poisons. ; 

I rejoice to see that the fearless TRUTH SEEKER is mak- 
ing rapid strides towards inaugurating rational hygienic 
health reform, through which reform only can our country 
ever be redeemed. 

The splendid portrait of Mrs. Lawrence the great sani- 
tary reformer, which so gracefully adorns the pages of 
your paper is a very welcome visitor. 

Rational heaith reform is the basis of all reform. I 
should rejoice to hear of still more hygienic health reform- 
ers in, the field. Before these true scientists old theclogy 
must vanish like dew before the sun. 

Your bold stand taken in-regard to obscenity is thus far 
correct. In nature obscenity is entirely unknown, except- 
ing to those who are suffering from disease ¢, ¢, salacious: 


| effect. 


ness, which invariably results from the arrant Christian 
habit of salt-eating, and which habit ia entirely unknown 
amongst atrict vegetarians, of which the lamented William 
Cullen Bryant the great American poet was a noble exam- 
le, 7 ts ; 

Your plain vegetarian habit.of living, which you formed 
while residing amongst the Shakers, makes your blood pure, 
which makes a sound mind in a sound body; hence you 
know no suffering from obscenity or salaciousness. Thus 
your triumph is complete over your salacious enemies. 
They must reform before they can cepe with strict sanity. 

As Brother E. H. Heywood uses neither rum nor tobacco 
the too common Christian custom and babit, I infer that 
he is a strict vegetarian, if so, I hope sincerely that he 
will yet be the Governor of Massachusetts or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, when in-either event he would 
not retaliate in kind, but would on the contrary exercise for 
all, whether friends or enemies, true love, charity, and mag- 
nanimity. His heartless and extremely cruel incarceration 
will eventually tend to purify the moral and sanitary atmos- 
phere. Yours for truth and sanity, 

J. MELENDY. 


SANDUSKY, OmIo, Sept. 1, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: The surrounding country, 
thickly populated, contains, despite the continual efforts of 
revivalists, a large amount of the Liberal element which 
needs only the force of Liberal literature to make it patron- 
ize the cause which is destined to free mankind from the 
chains of superstition and hypocrisy. Such Liberal works 
as I have circulated have proven the weight of Infidel over 
Christian reasoning, and I propose to use such other works 
as I may order, in the same way. J have frequently requested 
you to forward a copy of your TRUTH SEEKER for inspec- 

tien, but as yet have received none. Joan McLovcuuin. 


FRIEND BENNETT: We notice that some of your writers 
seem to be most clear and logical in all respects save one, 
but in this, where it seems to us they should be most clear, 
they are strangely silent. We frequently commence reading 
one of their articles, which precisely meets our own views, 
when all at once they have something to say about the good- 
ness of God, the bright hereafter, or something to that 
It ig on this point that we need a little information. 
Before this can be of any service to many of your readers 
it will be necessary for them to understand what the writers 
are talking about. Before they can believe in the goodness 
of God, they must believe in that something to tack the 
goodness on to, which they (the writers) call God. 

In reading THE TRUTH SEEKER for over a year, we have 
found that many of-its writers frequently speak of God, 
hereafter, etc., a8 though they were well established facts. 
Why not come out Bennett, Underwood, or Slenker-like, 
and if they know nothing about such things say so, and say 
it loud. Should any of these writers, though, feel dis- 
posed to prove this God-and-hereafter business, then ‘‘jt 
were well ’twere done quickly.” Ingersoll says ‘‘ an honest 
God is the noblest work of man.” If he bad said a non-est 
god’s the noblest work of man, he would have struck the 
nail square on the head. We do not object to gods, Allahs, 
and Mumbo-Jumbos if there are any, but we object to mak- 
ing them, most decidedly. A READER. 


Fort LEAVENWORTE, KAN., Sept. 18, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT: You can append my name to the card 
relative to Heywood’s book on page 585 of last TRUTH 
SEEKER, under heading ‘‘ Declaration of Rights.” I have 
read ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and do not regard it as an obscene 
work. Ido not agree with his views, but J believe in free 
press and free speech, at any and all times. Petition for 

Hey wood’s pardon is being circulated here, 
Frateroally, Wu. EMMETTE COLEMAN. 


, LAWRENCE, Mass., Sept. 10, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; I see by THE TRUTH SEEKER 
that you have been once more arrested by the bigots of the 
nineteenth century. What ashame it is that a man is de- 
prived of his liberty of speech and the right to think for 
himself! How would your enemies like their liberties taken 
away and be forced into prison for acting according to their 
belief? In the Bible they ought to read the story of Lot 
and his two daughters, aud old King David’s history, and 
Solomon’s—of his numerous wives and concubines. It 
looks as though it might be a little obscene. I hold that 
they ought not to be deprived of reading that obscenily in 
“*God’s Book,” and thinking their own thoughts, which 
they can’t help, without being arrested and flung into prison. 
What are they thinking about? Who is ranning this world? 
Are they running it for God, or is God doing it? They 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. If their God was a 
sensible God, he would be ashamed of them. They ought 
to read your book, “ Interrogatories to Jehovah,” one of the 
best books I ever read, for an eye opener. I think if they 
had read that they never would have thought of arresting 
you, as they would see that you-and Jehovah were on the 
best of terms. Ll want you to send me six copies of those 
‘* Interrogatories,” so that I can haud some of them around 
to read. Readers of this book will get a good insight into 
the Bible; they will never need to read the Bible any more, 
as they will be familiar with the whole book from beginning 
toend. You ought to send a copy to Judge Hurd; it would 
help him to instruct the jury in your case. I think if he 
should read it you would stand a fair chanceito be released. 
I hope every truth seeker will buy one of these books and 
keep it out among his Christian friends to read until it is all 
worn out, then send to you and get another, and do likewise 
with it. Yours truly, your friend ` 

BENJAMIN GRIFFIN, 


i Tows River, N. J., Sept. 23, 1878. 

DEAR FRisND BENNETT: I feel proud to live in a country 
and an age that calls out the metal of true man and woman- 
hood as manifest in the ‘‘ Declaration of Rights” published 
in the truth teller called THE TRUTH SEEKER. Please add 
my name to that list of true-hearted defenders of the rights 
of American men and women. There I feel it will bean 
honor to stand and defend the rights of all to mental and 
physical freedom, to act for the greatest good to the greatest 
number. How fortunate is the nation to have so true a 
champion of free press as yourself. And so grand a de- 
fender of an honest American finance system as the Hon, 
B. F, Butler. As well as labor, its brave and fearless advo- 
cate of free speech for the poor man, as is to be found inthe 
person of the hero of California’s workingmen, Denis 
Kearney. I am thankful that ovr paper is free to give all 
sides of any question of publie interest, and especiady the 
money system. And when the masses who do all the busi- 
hess and labor and pay all the taxes and interest, learn the 
deep enormity of their wrongs, they will curse the ignor- 


ance that made them slaves, that furnished the conditions., 


of their own bondage. Then will they rule this goodly 


land, and all -other lands. Then will they no longer gub- 
mit to the select undermining of all honesty, all goodness, 
all equity, all manhood, or generosity, by that infernal out- 
rage, that sanctified moral financial monster, interest on » 
money. It is the culmination of all misery, tears, wails and 
woes, heart-throbs of pain, homeless families, supperless 
children, overworked fathers and mothers, that the world 
has witnessed for centuries; the organized destroyer of 
all human hopes and happiness, and has held undisputed 
control of the destiny of nations for hundreds of years, and 
has in the past so held this nation in its grasp, until the 
nation has awakened as one man to look at the real power 
of this legalized, loafing robber of honest toil. Ere long 
the demand will be made and justly too, that ¢nterest on 
money shall die. Equity shall be established instead. 
Then shall the lender be willing to pay for the safe keeping | 
and sure return of all moneys borrowed. And not till then 
wili human love prevail. Yours for progress, . 
: O. N. BANCROFT. 


i HARTFORD, CONN., Serr. 10, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I see you and three other free 
American citizens have been arrested because of your honest - 
thoughts and deeds, but as Pope said, whatever is, is right, 
and these late arrests may be; but don’t these pretending 
pious fools know that persecution is the surest means of suc- 
cess in any cause, and especially in your case where you 
have philosophy, reason, justice, and truth to sustain you, 
while on the other hand these Christian fanatics have noth- 
ing to sustain them but assumption, bigotry, superstition, 
and blind faith. But don’t fear; truth is mighty and will 
prevail, It is only a matter of time, Liberalism has nevér 
grown faster than it has since your persecution last winter, ` 
and this last arrest will simply add fuel to the flame. Don’t 
be discouraged, for the friends of truth and enemies of 
bigotry and superstition will rally to your aid, bearing a 
thousand banners upon which shall be written, ‘‘ Truth and 
reform, justice and equal rights to every man, woman, and 
child,” This will be the religion of the future, Living 
facts ; no more dead faith ; works and deeds instead of pray- 
ers for the starving and naked poor, We hada good illustra- 
tion of that mode of relief in this city last winter, $30,000 
spent for lip twaddle for Moody, Sankey, Pentecost, & Co., 
and not one dollar to put shoes on the bare feet of God’s 
children, This is Christianity ; this is the kind of stock 
that pays to-day, but those who possess a large amount, I 
advise to sell out, for the day is not far distant when it will 
not bring the price of common paper rags. I have often 
heard it said that the prayers of the righteous availeth much, 
and that the Lord is a prayer-answering God, but I am 
beginning to have grave doubts ia the matter, for Catholics, 
Episcopalians, and all other denominations have been pray- 
ing to and imploring the Almighty God for weeks to stay 
this terrible plague in the South, but it has been increasing 
right along from day to day. God haseither forsaken these 
petitioners, or else he is so far away that he can’t hear them, 
or wou’t, and more than all, he never will give them the 
reason why. The only prayers, in my opinion, that will” 
amount to anything in checking the plague will be vigilant 
and strict sanitary Measures, and a few good frosts which 
God or nature in his own good time will send along when 
ready, independent of all the senseless prayers offered in his 
or their behalf, not even thanking the poor dupes for their 
senseless waste of breath and time, Crush hypocrisy out of 
existence to-day, and there is not a religious denomination 
in this country that could exist one yeartrom date. Science 
and cOmmon sense would then be the order of the day, | 
Comstockism, persecution, and tyranny would soon take their 
places among the things that were, and peace and good will 
would reign supreme. But the millions of money annually 
filched from the ignorant for the support of hypocrisy will 
make a desperate struggle to crush Liberalism, science, and » 
truth, and all we can do i3 to lahor on as you are doing. I 
know of nothing that is doing so much good as your glorious 
paper, and the books and pamphlets sent out from your office 
are unequaled. Every friend of truth should freely give to 
sustain you and the other friends who are under arrest in 
the coming trial, caused by clerical thieves, liars, murder- 
ers, cut-throats, and destroyers of virtue, truth, and:justice, 
as -history clearly proves the clergy to be, ever since 
the first religious sect has been organized to the pres- 
ent time, My article I fear will weary you, but if it does, 
throw it in the waste basket, after you receive my mite to 
your relief fund, as it does me some good to put my honest 
convictions on paper, Whether read or not, Yours in haste, 
; D. Bopirrre.p, M.D, 


231 W. 37re ST., New Yore, Sept. 17, 1878. 
Friend BENNETT : You will please put my name on the 
Roll of Honor, the ‘‘ Declaration of Rights,” and further- 
more put me down on your Defense Fund for an additional 
$5.00, guaranteed when needed. Not only this, but I assure 
you, come what may in your approaching trial, I will stand 
by you while strength and means last to the extent of my 


-adility, and I trust that I will prove but one of thousanas 


who will make the coming issue of liberty or serfdom their 

own. I wanta copy of “ Cupid’s Yokes,” one t Holy Bi- 

ble,” one ‘* Trinity,” ‘‘ Crimes and Cruelties of Christianity.”. 
Faithfully yours, Dayien E, RYAN., 


Lrrren Rocg, Ark., Aug. 29, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; The tracts you sent were 
duly received, and have been thoroughly digested. By`’ 
referring to the Bible and history I find the grounds taken 
and the points made are fully sustained, and there is no 
denying it, That they speak for themselves may he easily 
seen by ¢xaminiug them, not simply reading them, but by 
taking each point and item, and searching histories and the 
Bible for proof. In this way it will be seen that no mistake 
can be made, and that the truth must prevail. If people 
could be induced to take this method and apply it thorough- 
ly, as a test, to the Bible and religion, I am satisfied that the 
Liberal ranks would not want for numbers, and that relig- 
tona bigotry and fanaticism would soon disappear from our 
midst. 

As it is, preachers throughout the country preach up free- 
dom of -thought, of speech, and of the press. At the same 
time, if you ask one of them to explain some obscure point 
in the Bible, they tell you that it is wicked, ungodiy, and a 
sin to examine into or doubt these crooked portions of the «i: 
Scriptures, and that we should accept them as a-whole | 
without regard to their contradictions. If you attempt to 
reason for yourself or to discuss these points, they call you 
askeptic and a heretic, and burl all kinds of abuse at you, 
and use their influence in every possible way to lower and 
degrade you in the eyes of the community, asserting that 
you are irreligious (a terrible crime in their eyes) and im- 
moral. But they do not stop here; they use their influence 
to injure your business or to have you thrown out of em- 
ployment, thus reducing yourself and family to want and 
distress, If an editor inserts anything in his paper in 
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regard to their religion, or comments upon their sacred 
(humbug !) Bible, they cast their foulest reflections upon 
him and his paper, have him atrested and cast into prison, 
and appeal to the holy Jesus to destroy the blasphemer and 
his paper. All this is done for the sake of that blessed, 
meek, and merciful Savior ! 

Thus it is that those who would be Liberal—would. read 
and think for themselves—are kept from doing so by those 
humble followers of Jesus, who use their holy influence to 
destroy their business, take away their liberty, and reduce 
them to want and poverty. And thus it will be until all true 
lovers of liberty and justice unite in their. demands for true 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press, and that in the 
broadest sense of the word. i 

I am glad to note thé position you have taken in regard to 
Spiritualism and Atheism as well as Comstockism. There 
will be a day of reckoning for Comstock and when it does 
come, he will sink into that oblivion which he so justly 
merits. The law should be repealed at once, ang uncon- 
ditionally. The different States should pass laws to prohibit 
the publication and sale of obscene literature; and the word 
“ obscene ” should be thoroughly defined, so that such de- 
signing ‘and unprincipled scoundrels as Comstock & Co. 
could not pervert the law to oppress innocent persons. 

In opposing this oppressive and unjust law you are doing 
anoble work, the effects of which will be seen for ages to 
come. May you live long and ever prosper in the good 
cause which you have so earnestly esponscd. 

Respectfully yours, T. H. Lewis. 

P. 8.—Inclosed you will find a petition for the release of 
Mr. E. H. Heywood, signed by over one hundred prominent 

' citizens of Little Rock. most of whom are business men 


Rusu CENTRE, Kansas, Sept. 16, 1878. 

Dear Bennett; Keep on with the good work. Show 
the enemy no quarter. Saw a copy of ‘‘ The Champions of 
the Church ” the other day, and as soon as able will have 
one of my own. It is undoubtedly the most destructive 
weapon that has ever been used against fanaticism. There 
are about twenty-five Freethinkers in this county, and I 
think I can get up a society and perhaps a large- club for 
your paper. I will do my best at any rate. ` 

l wasata Methodist meeting last night, and heard that 
doleful story about the death of Thomas—excuse me—*‘ Old 
Tom Paine.” : After the speaker had concluded, I demanded 
his authority, and all he could say was that it wasa ‘historical 
fact.” This I denied, and as I had just completed Col. 
Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Vindication of Paine,” I was able to tell the 
whole story. I then branched out about the contradictions, 
cruelties, and all that, and about half of the congregation, 
thinking they had never heard such blasphemy, folded their 
robes around them, ‘‘and silently stole away.” 

f Respectfully yours, POLK OLINE. 


FLORENCE, Iowa, Sept. 17, 1878. 

Bro. BENNETT : Attach my name to the Declaration of 
Rights. Let that Declaration go forth as the calm, deliber- 
ate utterance of the free men and women of America ; as 
the sharp challenge of defiance to the massed legions of 
superstition and tyranny, and let it bear its message of free- 
dom and justice to every city and hamlet, to every one who 
toils in factory or mine, in shop or store, in the dust and 
heat of the crowded city, or amid the beauteous flowers of 
the smiling country-side. There is no obscenity in ‘‘Cupid’s 
Yokes,” but if there were even more than there is in the 
Syriac Scriptures, my word would be still the same. Who 


is to judge in this matter ? and what shall be our standard ?, 


Shali we be guided by the lights of a false and pernicious 
supernatural morality, or shall we trust ourselves to the 
directing hand of nature, whose clear-voiced heralds pro- 
claim the grand truth that in all the rock-bound volumes of 
her great Fook, there is nowhere to be found that magic 
watchword of the tyrant and prude—Indecent, I shall 
consider it. the proudest moment of my life when my name 
shall appear on. thst noble roil of bonor. 

Yours for justice, E. C. WALKER, 


39 WEST CEDAR STREET, } 
Boston, Sept. 17, 1878. 

Daan Mr. BENNETT : In justice to myself, my reputation 
for accuracy being at stake, [ ought to correct an error into 
which E, H. Heywood has fallen by trusting entirely to his 
memory. Theodore Tilton did not express himself regard- 
ing “ Cupid’s Yokes” as Ezra H. Heywood quoted in his 
letter to Tun TRUTH SEEKER of Sept, 14th. 

Yours truly, J. FLORA TILTON. 

P. §.—Will you print the above in your paper next week, 
if it is too late for this ? : J. F. T. 

468 TREMONT STREET, } 
Boston, Sept. 20, 1878. 

Mx. Eptror : Make haste and put my name to that Dec- 
Jaration of Rights originally written and signed by Hon. 
Blizur Wright. When not in the Liberal lecture field, I am 
out of my element, so L am nearly crazy to get back where 
I belong, and shall as soon as Generali Butler becomes Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; until that little event is accom- 
plished everything that passes through my brain gets mixed 
with ‘‘Hard times,” ‘Financial crisis,” ‘t Government 
lands,” ‘‘ Contraction of -the currency,” ‘Specie resump- 
tion,” and ‘‘ Fiat money.” 

And so you are determined to sell ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes?” 
Good! Here is my F~. When you are shut up, pass your 
hooks over to me, and Ill peddle them in the streets or auc- 
tion them in the market places, If matters go on as they 
seem to be going, there will soon be no place for an honest 
man. but in prison. 

You know Iam a Spiritualist all over, end have been for 
fifteen years. Spiritualists, I presume, have been ashamed 
of me many times in the last half-score of years, but now 
the thing turns. When I see Spiritualists hastening to 
bolster up every fraud practiced in its holy name, when I 
sec it losing sight of reforms and reformers, when I see it 
driving persons from its platforms for no other reason than 
because they have thoughts and will utter them, I acknowl- 
that I feel a little chagrined at being classed with them. If 
I must give up one or the other, let me stand alone in my 
own strength and reach down to help my fellow-beings up 
to a higher plane, rather than lose sight of persons who 
need my help, in my effort to get in communication with 
the world beyond. I hope to be ever found humbly receiv- 
jug light from sil who are aboye and beyond me in either 
world, and imparting it to all in need, wherever found. 

You know Laura Kendrick, one of the noblest women 
ever in grand New England.” For nearly a year she has 
heen preaching in Boston, ‘Investigator Hall is well filled 
every Sunday. night to listen to her administrations, Her 
trumpet: never giyes an ‘‘uncertain sound,” She always 
speaks right out in a way that cannot be misunderstood, 
Boston has been trying to starve her to death, but it has not 


succeeded. Something has put it into somebody's head to 

furnish the neatest little tenement you ever saw and tell her 

to more in, and she has obeyed. You ought to see her at 
ome! - - ' 

We have another grand worker here, Maggie Folsom ; 
she isa Spiritualist too. Well, something put it into her 
head to get up a reception for Laura in Investigator Hall. 
The affeir came off last Wednesday night, It was an ‘oasis 
in the desert.” The people cama in with baskets, boxes, 
and bundles; and besides that, a purse of money was made 
up, enough to keep Mrs. Kendrick and her family as long 
as Elijah could live on the food the angels gave him. 

Witb best wishes for THE TRUTH ÑEEKER, and all con- 
nected with it, Iam, As ever, Moses HULL. 


WEST GLOUCESTER, Mass., Sept. 1878. 

_ D. M. Bennert, Dear Brother: Lam stopping for a time 
in this quiet and pleasant home, to recuperate froma recent 
severe attack of congestion of the brain, apoplectic in its 
nature, and having been close to the change called ‘‘ Death,” 
I feel that I have had ample opportunity to test my spiritual 
faith, and I can truly say it has not failed me; on the con- 
trary, it is stronger than before, confirming the truth of the 
words you have published from my hand, that 

There is no death! this clod of mortal clay, 

May lose its form through Nature’s sure decay ; 

Bur the freed spirit, in realms supernal, 

Solves life's mystory—the life eternal. 
_ Dear brother, what a grand figure-head you make for 
ignorance, bigotry, superstition, and malevolence to fire at, 
all of these elements being concencrated in that miserable 
tool of the Y. M. C. A., Anthony Comstock, the sneak par 
excellence! This title should be burned into his forehead 
with a branding-iron, so that when he and his co-working 
tools sneak into brothel to feast their lecherous eyes upon 
the charms of naked women, and then win immortal infamy 
by their arrest and imprisonment, he may be kicked out in 
advance, and before he has had a chance to gloat over their 
nude persons. A 

What action must the people take to right this great 
wrong, and to secure protection sgainst the visits of this 
sneak? Petitioning seems to avail nothing so far. The law 
under which so many men and women have been persecuted, 
while pursuing an honorable calling in selling books calcu- 
lated. to do humanity service by giving the people needed 
information in regard to themselves—this law still remains 
in force, and any man or woman who sells a book, however 
valuable, that does not suit his bigoted and narrow views, is 
liable to arrest and imprisonment upon his complaint or at 
his instigation, Under these circumstances and without 
legal redress, how would a coat of tar and feathers and a 
free ride suit Anthony’s case? I pause for reply. 

Bro. Bennett, I cannot congratulate you upon your former 
victory, Had your ‘‘foeman ” been ‘* worthy of your steel,” 
I should feel- very different, and could look back upon your 
triumph with pleasure, but when it comes to fighting a 
skunk, ‘‘ Distance lends enchantment,” 

Seriously, my brother, as a soldier fighting for freedom, 
and as a man who dares think for himself and his race, I 
bid you God-speed in the fight. I close with an ode, It is 
worthy of the subject. . 

THE sNBAK. 
O, Anthony Comstock, miserable sneak. 
How cussedly mean you must feel, á 


When through some crack, keyhole, or crevice you peek, 
To spy what sights a room may reveal. 


Yet Anthony Comstock, I must take it all back, 
You could not feel mean if you tried, 
No matter how much you peep through keyhole or crack, 
For meanness in you is wool-dyed, 
The “machine” refuses to grind more of so mean a 
grist, and I quit. Fraternally yours, 
Horace M. RICHARDS, 


LUNENBURG, Mass., Sept. 8, 1878. 

My Dear BENNETT: I want to say a word on the signs of 
the times. Itis war to the knife, and knife to the hilt. 
There is no truce, no middle ground, and I am glad to see 
so many of our strong men taking ground against compro- 
mising things. Ihateacoward. I pitya half-witted stupid 
coward, but your two-sided janus-faced cowards I loathe 
with my whole soul, mind, might, and strength. Had wea 
dozen such men as Richard M. Johnson who stemmed the 
whole evangelical current on the Sunday mail, the Comstock 
obscenity mail question would soon wither like a burnt 
boat. But while the men who create popular sentiment for 
half the world halt to tell the Church and the State they 
hate nastiness and illustrated French snuff-boxes, and very 
lewd pin-cushions, why, we shall have men and women in 
prison. But, my dear sir, the landmarks of the ages are too 
distinct to misjudge the future. 


“Saints and heroes, throned in bliss, 
See all agas blessed in this. 
What are judge or priestly lies, 
In a conflict with the wise.” 
Let them sentence as they will, 
They in turn shall taste the pill. 


The amount of suffering these self-righteous guardians of 
public and private morals are crowding into peaceful and 
well-intended families is truly appalling: The last onslaught 
at Watkins is really enormous, and what are we to expect 
in the issues that must grow out of these conflicts? Does 
the Evangelical Church and the Republican party believe 
they hold over asa fixed fact in fate? Let them bide the 
time. Orthodoxy is an impersonal vagary. Let it slide. 
Republicanism may too soon for its good feel the might that 
slumbers in a peasant’s vote. A, H. Woop. 


“SPELING REFORM WITHOUT NEW LETERZ.” 

D, M. BENET, Der Sur: I woz wel plezd hwen I sau dhe 
abuv-kwoted kapshun, az I se dhe nesesiti ov such a reform 
az that wood sujest. Lam olso plezd tu lurn dhat yoo hav 
dhe menz- ov reprezenting dhe soundz ov dae leturz in our 
prezent alfabet widh sufishent akyoorasi for aul praktikal 
purposez. I am not partikyoolarli opozd tu kapital leturz, 
yet I despiz egotizm—dhe grat “I” and litl ‘*u;” so yoo 
ma just no dhat it iz X hwen yoo notis dhe flat-topt hat I 
war. Dhe konkloozhun ov dhe ritur ov dhe esa refurd to, 
hooevur he ma be—for he givz no nam nor dat—iz sumhwai 
difurent from min; hiz ‘‘convicshon” difurz from mi sn- 
vikshun,; it putz me in mind ov dhe old Duchman hwen he 
kauld hiz sun ‘‘ Shon ”—a lit] out ov gud yoozaj. Ov kors 
I am not bound to diskus nuthing but Spelieg Reform, so 
yoo ma book me az an adyokat ov ‘‘wumanz rits, manz rits, 
childrenz rits; everibodiz rits. Wooman haz dhe rit tu 
sufraj, and olso tu sufuring; but ov dhe latur she nou resevz 
mor dhan hur proporshunat shar. Men hav dhe rit, olso, tu 
sufur; but let justis be konsulted; let Hawood he releat and 
Komstok be inkarsurated fora hwil. It wont doo tu alou 
dhe bigoted foolz tu kari out dhar plan and efekt dhe inkar- 


surashun oy D. M. Benet et al. ov dhe ‘‘lat ishoo:” we kant same destiny. 


spar dhem; houever, it iz, unfortyunatli, out ov mi pour tu 


iz wek.” 


go beyond dhe mer “ wind wurk,” and the onli ekskus 1 
wil ofer iz, “Dhe spirit inded iz wiling, but dhe flesh (purs) 
“Dhe Championz ov dhe Church” iz reali a 
Siklopedia Kristianikum. Bi-the-bi, I wood not sa a wurd 
tu hurt dhe felingz ov Dekn Skidmore, for he haz shop him- 
self desidedli in favor ov Sneling Reform, dho he duzent 
spek in dhe last numbur ov Dez TRUTH SEKUR (35). 
- A. Nir (A. KN1anT). 


The Old Made New. — 


Mr. EDITOR: In a tract written by the editor of The Inder, 
entitled ‘‘The Impeachment of Christianity,” in the closing 
paragraph is the following remarkable language: “I impeach 
Christianity in the name of Humanitarian Religion because 
it proclaims ideas of God which would drive every reflective 
mind acquainted with modern knowledge into absolute 
Atheism, were zt not that modern. knowledge itself furnishes the 
elements of a far higher idea of God in universal nature. It 
thus appears as the most insidious enemy of the religious 
sentiment— the destroyer of that pure and ennobling wor- 
ship which recognizes the Divine throughout all Time and 
Space, and creates in the soul of man a consciousness of 
profound spiritual oneness with the vast Whole of which he 
is a part.” : 

The author of the foregoing manifestly entertains “ideas 
of God,” and “recognizes the Divine,” and believes in the 
“religious sentiment,” and that "worship creates in the 
soul of man” a something which he calls ‘‘ a consciousness 
of profound spiritual oneness.” Now, it is respectfully sub- 
mitted that these are the essential ideas of Christianity and 
Judaism, and by far more indistinctly expressed than in 
those systems. The paragraph is conceived to contain 
several gross inaccuracies. To say that the ‘ideas of God” 
in the Christian religion would drive reflective and scientific 
minds into Atheism were it not that ‘modern knowledge ” 
provides a far higher conception of God, is the most radical 
nonsense. It is equivalent to saying that it would if it 
could, but it can’t; therefore it does not. “If modern knowl- 
edge ” teaches that there is a “‘ God ” in universal nature, that 
is what it teaches, and it is nonsensical to argue that it would 
teach that there is no God if it were not for the very signifi- 
cant fact that it teaches that there is one. Of course, if 
t modern knowledge” teaches Theism, it does not teach 
Atheism. But what is this "far higher idea of God”? 
Christianity’s God if the Carpenter of the universe, without 
any attempt to disguise the fact. It affirms that there is a 
God. Mr. Abbot, however, does not affirm that there is a 
God, but affirms that ‘‘modern knowledge” furnishes the 
elements of the ‘idea of God.” Does Mr. Abbot entertain 
the ‘‘idea of God”? For the present it will be assumed 
that he believes in God in universal nature.” Now, Mr. 
Abbot, is your “ God” the author of “nature”? or is nature 
simply a habitation he has chosen to occupy? Do you cognize 
him through his ‘‘ works ” or through the senses as a direct 
object of throught? For what does the term “God” 
stand? Itis used, and must be interpreted. It stands for 
an idea, Does it represent a distinct object of thought? 
Does “ God” differ in any degree from “Nature”? In 
reading the above-quoted paragraph, the mind is governed 
by the law that we can think only in terms of matter. This 
is a fundamental law of thought. To think “ Nature,” 
then, is to conform to the law; but to think “ God” is also 


{to conform to the law—the thought ‘‘God” is in terms of 


matter. It is also a Jaw that our thought is limited to certain - 
forms of matter. To think ‘‘ Nature” is to confine thought 
to certain forms of matter. To think ‘‘God” is to limit 
thought to a form of matter, Therefore ‘‘God” and 
“ Nature” are but forms of matter; and no religionist, 
‘(free ’ or otherwise, can escape the conclusion. Thus the 
‘idea of God ” in free religion adds nothing to Pantheism. 
Is Mr. Abbot a Materialist? If so, let him say so in so many 
words, and if not, let him define himself. Who or what is 
God? In this scientific age slip-shod assertions will not be 
accepted as culture or logie. l 

And what is meant by “pure and ennobling worship ” 9 
Does it mean anything different from the ‘‘ pure and enno- 
bling ” worship of Christianity? But it seems, at least, that 
in this new kind of worship the “Divine” is recognized 
‘throughout all space.” But the worship prescribed by 
Christianity is the recognition of the Divine throughout alh 
space, And so if Christians recognize thetr Divine in al} 
space, how much better is this new ‘‘religious sentiment,” 
which can do no more? Christianity also provides a form of 
worship called ‘‘ pure and ennobling;” and certainly the as. 
sumption of Christians ia just as good as Mr. Abbot’s, 
Their worship is also claimed by them to “create in the 
soul of man a consciousness of profound spiritual one. 
ness.” I submit this language to experts, as a fair speci. 
men of old-fashioned Methodist twaddle. Consciousness of 
spiritual oneness rises above the confines of the realm of 
faith, and ‘‘ we see face to face.” The holy spiritual oneness 
brings the Methodist face to, face with his Savior. What ig 
the difference between profound spiritual oneness and hol 
spiritual oneness? ‘‘The Spirit itself beareth witness wit 
our spirits that we are the children of God.” 

Mr. Abbot, itis true, leaves the matter somewhat in doubt 
by the vagueness of his language, ag to What tha second term 
of the “ oneness” is, but it will be asgumed that it is “ he.” 
Now, what brings about this union? Manifestly, a ‘pureand. 
ennobling worship,” Words are signs of ideas. Here are 
words signifying an act. Now, does Mr. Abbot's act of 
worship differ in anything save his assumption of its loftier 
tone from orthodox worship? But, as a matter which 
exact acience has a right to examine, what is this ‘‘apirituas 
oneness”? How do “he” and “the vast Whole” unite? 
How is it manifested to us? What idea does the word 
“ Qod ” convey? Is it an intelligence or not? Ff an intet 
ligence, then it must be urged that no conception of*God * 
ag an intelligence can rise superior to the mind conceiving, 
The conception of God in the mind of the savage is ganged 
by the capacity of the mind, and hence the degraded con- 
ception; and if the idea of God in the mind of the erudite 
editor of The Indez be that of an intelligence, it is only as 
much higher than that of the savage as his mind is superior 
to that of the savage. f 

Į would now respectfully submit that the time has come 
when cultured miuds no longer need a God of any kind, or 
a religion of any type. The race has suffered enough fram 
gods and religions. Give us rest} The cultivated intelleet 
has arisen above the necessity for gods and religions anà 
priests. Exact thought has led us to see that man is but 
a form of matter, and that mind is a property thereof, Let 
cultivated men take a stand upon truta, Call things by.their . 
right names, ‘‘God” is a myth; religion is its outgrowth. 
Man is the highest. It ig silly to worship himself-—cegrag. 
ing to worship aught else. Matter, and matter alone, ra 
Man and a blade of grass have the same origin aud the: 

. O, A. PHELPS, 

Toledo, lowg, Aug. 29, 1878. 
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A Japanese Love-Song. 


“Yes, ‘tis Autumn, dearest, see 
Cold, rough signs on every side; 
“Listen to the fiuttering ieat. 
Borne before the tempest tida. 
‘Listen to the mournful song. 
Wafted from the pine trees tall; 
Listen to the torrent’s voice, 
Loud resounding over all, 
Jt was in the gladsome Spring, 
When we mot and told our love; 
Nature sang in ecstacy, 
‘he skies were bright and blue above. 
The v we hoped, and had no thought 
Tht darksome days could ever he; 
The golden hours flitted by 
In mirth and loving revelry. 
Then Su mmer came—we lovers still 
Trified the long sweet hours away; 
In seented woods, and deep, dark shades 
With jest and smile, and old world lay, 
Or, on the cvol, broad river's wave, 
Floating along, we wove our dream. 
Nor thought of those who toiled for galn 
In the great city’s busy stream. 
Tig Autumn now, and Winter soon 
Will change the fair world’s smiling face; 
A year, alas! will then have flown, 
` To us a fleeting moni ent’s space. 
Oh, ore the Spring comes back again, 
In all her radlanoy divine, 
May fortune smile upon our love, 
And let me ceall thee, dearest, mine! 


—Al The Year Round. 
a 


I Want to be an Infidel. 


BY DR. J, L. YORE, 


Ï want to be an Infidel, 
And with Infidels to stand; 
No crown upon my forehead, 
Nor harp within my hand. 


I'd rather be an Infidel 
To every book and creed 

That binds the soul in galling chains. 
And fails to meat its'needs, 


I want to be an Infidel 
From superstition free; 

My God and heaven within my soul, 
My church and priest to be. 


T’d-rather be an'Infidel, 
And champion human rights, 
Than wear the garb of priest or king, 
With all their lordiy might, 
I'd rather be an Infidel, 
My church within my mind, 
Than lend a hand to sect or clan, 
My brother man to bind. 


Llove the name of Infidel, 
‘Tig sweet music to my ear; 
A synonym of liberty— 
A charm for childish fear. 


I want to be an Infidel, 
Like Ingersoll the brave, 

And help to lift the masses up, 
Though it lead to martyr’s grave, 


I would that all were Infidels; 
It is superstition’s tomb; 

It brings the day of science near; 
Tis manhood’s richest bloom. 


Oh, who would not be an Inildel, 
And the ranks of freemen swell, 

To fight the wrongs of Church and State, 
And quench the fires of hell? 


I'm proud to be an Infidel, 
Though of gold it brings small gain; 
"Tis wealth enough, the power of thought— 
The "Common Sense” of Paine, 
te 


Miracles, Mules, and Methodists. 


We are glad to beable to announce that 
the Methodist Church of San Francisco has a 
miracle worker. The Rev. Dr. B. Q. Sim- 
nds, now in the Custom House, and doubt- 
less a good Republican, works miracles 
through the efficacy of prayer. Once, ona 
jowmey over the Sierra, his mule fell over a 
precip.7e ‘‘Lord, help!” he cried, and 
seizing thé Mule by the tail, he swung him 
back to the t: il as easily as he would a cat. 
Once he was fa Wing down stairs. ‘‘Lord, 

‘d angel hands bore him 


help!” be cried, an * * 
up, He had a cancer .‘@ the face, and on one 


occasion, when it gave h W 4 vicious twinge, 
“Lord, help!” he prayed, and that was the 
last twinge, “Prayer,” say.” 'he Rev. Bim- 
onda, now in the Custom Hu Use, never 
fails me,” Now, we are glad to S2n0unce 
this fact right in our midst. This beats 
Catholic miracles all hollow. The lat one 
of the rival establishment was the Baror`ess 
Scuppa, in Calabria, whose sore thumb wa§ 
cured by the hairof Pius 1X,; but our Prot- 
estant fellow-citizens of the Afetbodist faith 
do not go abroad for their :airacles. We 
have no thaumaturgical faith; we are just a 
bit skeptical in this matter; but as we are 
always willing to be convinced, we suggest 
to the Rev. Dr. 8, G. Simonds, of the Cus- 
tom House, to establish a miracle guage, and 
give an exhibition of the faith that isin him. 
We will find a mule, and put hin. on the 
dead level of equality with our Methodist 
fellow-citizen. The doctor shall seize the 
mule’s tail, and proceed to swing him as he 
would a cat, and if the mule does not kick 
out all the brains that we think our Merho- 
dist brother possesses, we will. score one 
point for the doctor. The second test shail 
be this: the President shall appoint us Ool- 
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lector of the Port; we will at once proceed 
to send the Rev. Simonds a yellow-covered 
envelope containing the information that he 
:is dismissed from the Custom House; he 
shall cry ‘‘Help i” and if the devil, or any 
other politician, can hold him up by his 
party tail, and keep him in office, we score 
again for the doctor. If holding up mules 
and politicians by their tails is not regarded 
as a fair test, we will propose to nail the 
Doctor’s ears to a whipping-post—or any 
other person who may have faith in mira- 
cles—and if the combined prayers of all the 
superstitious asses who affect to believe in 
this kind of humbuggery get him loose be- 
fore he starves to death, we will toss up the 
sponge, consider the game lost, and give in 
our adherence to that wing of superstition 
and ignorance that now insults the intelli- ' 
gence and wounds the Christian faith of the. 
age in which we live.—S. F. Argonaut, 


Meant to, But Did Not. 


Suppose the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice suspects a certain ‘‘ doctor” of deal- 
ing in unlawful remedies ; and the agent of 
the society visits him and narrates a ficti- 
tious case calling for such remedies, or writes 
a letter in a womar’s hand and name, asking 
for advice and prescriptions, The ‘‘ doctor” 
falls into the trap and sells the drugs or im- 
plements solicited, or answers the letter. 
This shows the moral guilt; it attains an 
exposure ; the community can be: warned 
of the character of the practitioner and his 
corrupt purposes. But the wicked purpose 
is not enough to insure a punishment, An 
actual violation of the law must have taken 
place, If it is not a violation of law io fur- 
nish agents of the State with samples of pro- 
hibited articles for their use in enforcing the 
laws, or to give information to the police 
where unlawful articles can be procured, 
and if this is all that the accused has actually 
done, he cannot be convicted, although he 
meant to sell to a victim, and supposed he 
did so. 

This is the tenor of a recent decision of 
the United States Circuit Court in Missouri. 
The indictment was for sending a letter 
through the mail giving information that the 
writer would sell certain prohibited articles. 
But the letter, when produced on the trial, 
was unintelligible in itself. It was addressed 
to Miss Nettie G. Harlan, Butler, Ga., and 
only said ‘‘I have what you desire. Price, 
$10.” The proof showed that there was no 
such person as Nettie G. Harlan. The 
defendunt had been suspected of immoral 
sales, and a detective had written him a let- 
ter asking if he would supply certain 
articles, had signed it Nettie G. Harlan, and 
by aid of the postal authorities in 8t. Louis, 
had procured it to be delivered as if it had 
come from Georgia. When the answer was 
mailed, the postal authorities in St. Lonis, 
instead of forwarding it to Georgia, gave it 
to the detective ; and the prosecution fol- 
lowed. The court quashed the indictment. 
Both judges concurred that while the physi- 
cian was morally guilty, he had not been 
guilty in act. The criminal purpose was 
evident ; that is one element; but the act, 
which violates the law, was wanting. The 
letter could not give the prohibited informa- 
tion to any one but the detective who wrote 
it; and giving information to him, in aid of 
the police work, was not really an infringe- 
ment of the law, though what the doctor 
supposed he was doing would have been. 

‘We give cordial approval to the purposes | 
of the Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
and to the courage and earnestness which 
have been exhibited by their agents, in a very 
difficult and repellant field of duty. We 
desire that these societies should have the 
support, moral and pecuniary, of the com- 
munity, in all judicious and effective efforts, 
In questioning their methods we do not in 
the least question their ends, But we wish 
their methods to be upright and efficient. For 
detectives to make practice of entrapping 
suspected persons into the real commission 
of crime, for the purpose of prosecuting 
them for what has been thus brought about, 
js demoralizing, It cannot be long and 
extengively pursued without ill effects that 
will exceed any immediate good results. 
And contrivances which do not go the 
length of enlisting the suspected in actual 
commission of a complete offense are not 
efficient. They are useless.in the courts, as 
the Missouri case shows. — Tribune, 

———— a 


The Convention at Watkins. 


The following are the comments made by 
the Graphic on publishing the Watkins Con- 
vention Resolutions: 

We give ag a matter of curious history the 


Gd 


resolutions adopted by the Convention of | were guilty of adultery and fornication. A 


Free Religionists, which recently met at 
Watkins Glen. The Free Religionists were 
not treated fairly by the press. A body in 
whose deliberations men like ex-Representa- 
tive Julian and Mr. James Parton took an 
active part, and before whom they delivered 
lengthy addresses, can hardly be classed as a 
meeting of boobies and noddies, Still, men 
will have a religion ; they will have some 
one to worship, some creed to believe in, and 
some form or ritual in which to embody 
their faith and render homage to God. Free 
religionists may have an admirable system, 
but itis not a religion. Every belief only 
exists to be criticised, and while some of 
them donot deny that there may be some 
person or thing in the universe worth wor- 
shiping, they, to the last man, deny that 
there ought to be any thing binding in belief 
or ritual. Every man ought to be free to 
believa or not to believe, to worship or not 
to worship, as he thinks best. ‘Squatter 
sovereignty’ in religion, or every man his 
own pope, is the outcome of the free relig- 
ious movement, only no squatter is to have 
any power to bind any other squatter. The 
Watkins Glen conventionists are representa- 
tives of the old negative, iconoclastic, indi- 
vidualistic movement. This movement is 
on the wane in the matters of industry and 
government. It would be strange, indeed, 
could it succeed in matters of religion. 
st mm 


Facts from my Sunday Readings. 


Only the female spiders spin webs. If the 
males bore the females by coming around the 
house too often, they kill and eat them! 
Female superiority and supremacy ! 

Woman has purified literature whenever 
she has touched it, from the time of Chris- 
tine of Pisa to the present day.— The National 
Citizen. 

In the idea that the blood was in some way 
connected with the soul, originated the 
belief that the blood of a slain person was 
actually alive and called out for vengeance. 

There are people who are indifferent to 
mountain heights, who prefer the smooth 
and level plains, but the greatest soul aspires 
to the greatest height. —Qco. Edgar Mont- 
gommery. 

The Bushmen of Africa do not believe in 
a god who makes and rules all things. The 
devil is their great power, and he causes rain, 
cold, and thunder. They shoot poisoned 
arrows at lightning, and throw old shoes at 
it, They call death a sleep caused by witch- 
craft, and they worship their dead chiefs.— 
0. M. Drake, 

The East Africans pray to departed chiefs 
of relatives some of whom they believe enter 
the bodies of hens which then become 
sacred. Madness, idiocy, and death are 
ascribed to fiends, Sometimes the spirits re- 
appear as new-born infants. They are 
afraid of their shadows, which they think are 
their visible souls.—C. M. Drake. 

Every one of us has once been a simple 
mulberry-shaped ball composed only of equi- 
formal cells,—Haeckel, 

The Christian religion rests on faith. 

Faith rests on Joe and Polly’s dream. 

Dreams emanate from a debanch or a dis- 
ordered state of the system.—TZ. B, Johnson. 

ENGLISH PROVERBS, 


Deeds are fruits—words are but leaves. 
Deliberate slowly, execute promptly. 
Depend not on fortune, but on conduct. 
Decide not any man’s infirmities. 
Diligence is the mistrees of success. 
Diseases are the interest paid for pleasures. 
Don’t measure other people’s corn by your 
bushel, "i 

Early to bed, and éariy to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
ELMINA D. SLENEER. 
pe 

BINFUL BAINTS AND SENSUAL SHEPHERDS, 
By D. M. Bennett, Truth Seeker Tracts, 
No. 124. 4%pp. 12mo. N, Y. Bennett. Paper, 
10 cents. 

Infidelity and vice are by many Christian 
bigots considered synonymous terms. With 
them a Freethinker is necessarily a ‘‘ bold 
bad man,” in popular parlance. Chbristian- 
ity, on the other hand, is deemed but another 
word for virtue, purity, holiness; and Chris- 
tians, perforce, are the “‘salt of the earth.” 
To counteract this pernicious error-—to prove 
that Christians and saints of all ages and 
climes are sinful, fallible men and women 
like the rest of frail humanity—brother 
Bennett has presented, in this tract, a record 
of the crimes, of every hue, perpetrated by a 
large number of prominent Christian lights, 
clergymen principally. The prevalent vice, 
however, of the clerical evil-doers seems to 
have been that of licentiousness, for an 
overwhelming majority of the sacred sinners 


resume of the misdeeds of the more promi- 
nent Bible worthies, from Noah to Peter and 
Paul, with a sketch of the criminal practices 
of many eminent Christians famous in his- 
tory, forms a fitting introduction to the 
major portion of the tract, whichis occupied 
with the unholy deeds of several hundred 
“men of God,” mostly of the present genera- 
tion 


Ts BIBLE Gop DISPROVED BY NATURE, 
By William Emmette Coleman. Truth Seeker 
Tracts, No, 55. 89pp., 24mo. 8 cents, 

Tue RELATIONSHIP OF JESUS, JEHOVAH, 
AND THE Virnain Mary. By W. E. Cole- 
man. Truth Seeker Tracts, No. 79. 4pp. 
16mo., 2 cents. 

Wao was Jesus CHRIST? By W. E. 
Coleman. Truth Seeker Tracts, No, 129. 
6pp. 12mo. 2 cents. 


The first of these tracts is devoted to a 
comparison of the teachings of science and 
those of the Bible God, Some twenty-seven 
branches of science are brought forward, 
each of which is in direct contradiction to 
the Biblical record. The immoral acts and 
precepts of the so-called Jehovah are also 
pointed out, and a short sketch given of the 
bibliography of Freethought. 

According to the second tract, if ortho- 
doxy be true, Jesus is his own son and grand- 
son, his own father and grandfather, Mary 
is the mother, daughter, and sister of Jesus ; 
and Mary is also the wife, daughter, sister, 
and mother of God ! 

In the third tract we find thirty-three 
prominent ‘occurrences in the life of Jesus 
—one for each year of his life—concerning 
which two, three, and four inconsistent 
and irreconcilable accounts are narrated in 
the New Testament, commencing with his 
genealogy and terminating with his ascen- 
sion to heaven. This tract is specially 
commended to the prayerful consideration 
of deluded Bibliolators and Jesus-wor- 
shipers, 


ABSTRACT OF THE Last WILL AND TEs- 
TAMENT OF JEAN MEsurER, a Roman Cath- 
olic Priest, who, after a pastoral service of 


thirty years, wholly abjured the Christian 
Translated from the 


dogmas, By Voltaire. 
French by Miss Ellen Carroll. 68 pp. 12mo. 
New York: D. M. Bennett. Paper, 25 cents. 
The author of this work, although in his 
lifetime he did not dare to avow his conclu- 
sions, yet at his death left a pronunciamento 
to his parishioners, embodying the results of 
his earnest and candid reflections and his 
honest convictions upon religious subjects. 
The absurdities and inconsistencies of the 
Bible, and the unreliability of its statements 
both in the Old and New Testaments, are 
ably expounded; and his exposition, perhaps, 
in some respects has never been excelled, 
either by. Paine, Voltaire, or present-day 
Freethinkers. Cure Meslier’s devotion 
to the cause of the people, to the cause of 
truth and right in both Church and State, is 
plainly evidenced in the concluding sentence 
of this his last will and testament: ‘‘ The end 
of my earthly course is drawing very near, 
and, to resume all the experiences of my life 
and career in a few words, I would that the 
last of the kings were strangled with the in- 
testines of tbe last of the, priests!"—W. E. 
Coleman, Spiritual Offering. 


A Lady Bookkeeper and Cashier, 


who is also a good teacher and housekeeper: 

would like a situation, for small compensation: 

in a city. or in California, where the climate is 

mild and healthy, Refer to editor of THE 

TRUTH SEEKER. Address 
3t38 


Lou HELLUM 
Carrol), Ilowa. 


National Greenback Labor Sangster, 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, Patriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 
upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 


adapted to popular airs, with several pieces of 
original music. Including also 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS. 
_ By B. M, Lawnenon, M. D, 


Price 10 cents, or $6.00 per hundred, sent by 
mail. Address this office. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
NEW YORK LIBERAL CLUB, 
DECEMBER, 29, 1877. 

By James W, Stillman. 

A PRONOUNCED AND ABLE PRODUCTION. 
Price 15 cents. For Sale at this Office. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime. 
; A CHAPTER FROM 
“THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH,” 


Giving the base means employed by this - 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth century to Mat: 
secuto and annoy his unfortunate victims, 

120 pages. Price, 25 cents, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containing the passages not usually read in 
churches and Sunday-sehools, but well caleu- 
lated to show the real value of 


The Holy Volume. 
To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schoots, 


tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 
and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


: Author of ‘* Enigmas of Life,” ‘ Literary and 
The Young Mews Christian Associa-' 


' solence said: 
‘Mr. Grog’s Creed of Christendom? They are 
‘pound to answer it—if they can.’ In the life- 
: time of the present generation the earliest 
| work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
‘Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 


The Truth Berker, September 26, 1878. 


THE 


Creed of Christendom; 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure, 


BY W. R. GREC, 


Social Judgments,” &e, 


One vol. Crown, Svo, with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, ong of our most eminent men of 
Why do not the bishops answer 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Giving the most vivid, full. and complete 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


‘Clement of Rome, ignatius, Justin 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, - 
Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Dëegtriptiong of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church ever embedied in 
one volume. 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, J ohp, Paul, 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, 8t. Anthony, Paul 


-the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 


BSS 


AMBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


HIS 
Character and Doctrine. 


A Chapter from “The Analysis af 


Religious Belief, 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 


has given euch great satisfaction that numer- 
ous requesis havebeen made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. 


These 
requests have been cheerfully complied with. 


185 pages. large lamo, Price, by mail, paper, 35 


cents; cloth, 60 cents, For sale at this office. 
—_——— ss ek eee eet 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Wi)l accept calls to lecture on the following 


ji , % z ; Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, | subjects: 
this haere 7 RIIE conscien meriti but Mr Greg. coming later, had the St. Cyril, Sirieus, Dioscorus. St. Augustine, Publicans and sinners. 
tously, and piously dedicated. searches, and his work continues the most| Simeon  Stylites. Clovis, Sixtus, Virgilius, nor BOE renak Beolttioi: 


The W 
Love and Marriage, 

The Pulpit and the Stage, 

The Labor Problem in California, 

Free Love: What itis and What it is not, 


Gregory the Great. Boniface III., lrene, Pepin, 
Charlemagne, Paschal 1., Popess Joan, Nicho- 
las I. Marozia, John XI., Jobn XIL, John 
XIIL. Boniface IX., Gregory YIL. Adrian IV., 
St. Dominic and the Inquisition, Innocent 


complete on allsides; to it one may most confi- 
‘dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
| tlans with the current commonplaces of their 


Proceedings of the Indigna- | warfare, Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 


t and academic divines do not reply formally to 


164 pages. 12mo0.Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cts. 


i H i A II., Simon de Montfort. Innocent IV., Peter The Secret of Power. 
tion Meeting, |59 thorough, clear, And learned 2 treatise. | the Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface YIT., Elizabeth Barrett Browning the Badioal. 
i ; have the best of proof attainable that this his- | John XXI., Oloment YIL, Innocent VI,, Urban e Biogks, M 
Held in Faneuil Hall, torical argument— occupying precisely the Ni Anil ropes, Dounter Popes. doy Uru TOE 
Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878, to protest round Which English acadefaioiang have | Ti, Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella,| Fashionable Religion and Morais. 
against the injury done to the Freedom Koeman on" The New Christology” in Fort. | Alexander VI.: Martin Luther, John Calvin, The Coming Woman, 


of the Press by the imprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood. 


A handsome octave pamphlet of 68 pages, 
containing speeches of Hon, Elizur Wright. 
Prof. J. H. W, Toohey, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, 
Rev. J. M. L. Babeock, Laura Kendrick, Prof. A. 
L. Rawson, and Moses Hull, and letters froru 
Alfred E, Giles, Theron C. Leland, Parker Pills- 
bury. A. J. Grover, and D, M. Bennett. 

Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of orice, bv the publisher, 
tfas BENJ. R. TUCKER, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Watseka Wonder. 


A Stariling and Instructive Psychological 
Study and Well Authenticated 
Instance of 


ANGELIC VISITATION. | 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LEADING PHENOMENA 
OCOURBING IN THE OASE OF 


MARY LURANCY VENNUM, 


By E. W. STEVENS, 


With comments by Joseph Rhodes Buchanan, 

M.D., Professor of Physiology, Anthropology, 

and Physiological Institutes of Medicine in the 

Eclectic Medical College of New York: D. P. 

Kavner, M.D.; 8. B. Brittan, M.D.; and Hudson 
uttlaa =~ 

To members of the various learned profes- 
sions we especially command this narrative, 
We believe the history of the case as herein told 
to be strictly true, The account is given in a 
modest, unassuming way, with no atfempt to 
exaggerate or enlarge; it could have been mada 
far more thrilling and yet have remained with- 
in the bounds of truth. It will be observed there 
is no chance forthe witnesses to have been hon- 
estiy mistaken and to have thought they heard 
and saw that which in fact they did not. Hither 
the account is in exaet accordance with the 
facts or the author and witnesses have willfull 

revaricated. The evidence which we publis 

erewith as to the credibility of the Rf family 
could not be stronger, and the reputation of 
W. Stevens is equally good; the publisner 
has known him for years.and has Implicit con- 
fidence in his veracity. 

The case of Lurancy Vennum is not by any 
méans au isolated one, and there are others 
which in some respects are oven more remark- 
able. Y«t,on account of its recent occurrence 
and the facilities for investigation, we believe 
this case deserves and demands the careful, 
candid, unbiased consideration not only of pro- 
fessional men, but of ail who are interested 
either as advoeates of o future existence or as 
disbelievers therein, z 

This narrative will prove a most excellent 
missionary missive. It will attract the atten- 
tion of thousands who as yet have had no ex- 
perimeutal knowledge of the truth of spirit 
phenomena, and trom Its well attested charac- 
ter will force conviction of its «ntire truthful- 
ness, thereby bringing to manya desponding, 
doubting soul joy inexpressible. 3 

The pamphlet is in octavo form, printed on 
good book paper, and illustrated with a portrait 
of Lurancy Vennum. 

Price 15 cants per copy; eight copies for $1.00. 
Postage free. For sale, wholesale and retail, 


by the 
RELIGIO -PHILOSOPHIOAL PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, CHICAGO. 1139 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women. and 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
tothem, are plainly treated by that plainest of 
books. PLAIN HOME TALK, EMBRACING 
MEDICAL OOMMON SENSH—nearly_ 1.000 
pages, 200 illustrations—by DR. E. B., FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
ali letters from the sick should be addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett's 
TRUTH SEEKER thus speaks of DR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: “We know him (Dr. 
Foote) personally end intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 
that he is aman of the highest incentives an 

motives. whose life has been spent in instruct- 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is weil calculated to ena- 
blethem to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to ba better and more useful 


from the physiological, hygienic. and moral 
legsons which 

Purchasers of PLAIN HO 
LIBERTY TO GONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. Price of the 
new Popular Edition, by mail, pestage pre- 
Daid, only $1.50, Gontents table frea. AGENTS 
WANTED, MURRAY HILL 


5 AL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 129 East 28th Street, New York. tol 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


Popish Nunneries, 
BY Wut. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. Ave 
interesting work, 220 pa; oa P er, 50 conte. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


d | work on progressive medicine and healing by 


. M. BENNETT, 
441 Eighth at,. New York. l 


nightiv Review), 
CONTENTS, 


Introduction to third edition. Preface to the 
first edition. The Creed of Ohbristendom. 
Chapter I.—Inspiration of the Soriptures. 
Chapter IL—Modern Modifications of the Doe- 
trine of Inspiration. Chapter Iif.—Authorship 
: and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old 
| Testament Canon Generally. Obapter 1V.—The 
: Prophecies, Chapter V.—Theism of the Jaws 
Impure and Progressive. Chapter VI.—Origin 
of the Gospels. Chapter VIL—Fidelity of the 
Gospel History—Nature and Limits. apter 
VIII.—Fidelity of the Gospe] History continued 
—Matthew, Chapter IX.—Same subject con- 
tinued—Mark and Luke, Ohapter X—Same 
aubject continued—Gospe) ot John. Obapter 
Xi—Results of the Foregoing Criticism.— 
Obapter XTI.—The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 


and Authority. Cnapter -XILI.— Miracles, 
Chapter X[¥.—R¢surrection of Jesus. Chapter 
KY. —Is a Revealed Religion? 


Christianity 
Chapter XV[.—Christian Eclecticism. 
li.—The Great Enigma, | 
Price of thig complete edition, $1.50, 
the London edition, $5.00. 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions 
varloty of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offered up at THE 
TRUTH Surxer Office by its 
devout editor. 


260 pages,12 mo. Paper, 50 ots.; cloth, 75 cts. 


Sepher Toldoth Jeschu; 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERA- 
TION OF JESUS. 


WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BY 
SCHOLASTICUS. 


First English Translation 


Of the ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was 
born at Bethlehem about 1(6 B. ©.. being the son 
ofa betrothed maiden named Miriam (Mary) by 

ogaph Pandora. By the power of a charm 
stolen from the Holy of Holies he cured lepers, 
raised the dead, and wrought other miracles, 
Whersfore he was arrested by the elders of 

erusalem, scourged, crowned with thorns, and 
by order of the Sanhedrin stoned to death and 
hanged on tbe day before the Passover and the 
Sabbath, in the reigu of Queen Alexandra, 
about the year 75 B.C. 

Death of Simon Kepha on a tower ix the elty 
of the Nazarines about 393.c. How and why 
the Romans changed “ Kepha ” to “ Petros.” 

Startling evidence that Paul flourished before 
the middie of the first century B. ©., contempo- 
rary with the aforesaid Kepha, 

Price 10 cents. Address D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st., Now York. 


THE VOICES. 


“The Voices of Nature.” ‘The Voice of a 
Pebble.” “Tha Voice of Superstition,” and “The 
Yoice of Prayer.” sth Edition. A Poetical Eye- 
Opening volume of 226 pages, 

BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 

Judge Baker in an elaborate review of “ The 
Voices” says: ‘Considered in the light of a 
controversial or didactic poem, it is without 
an equal in contemporaneous literature, the 
‘birth of an audacious mind, and is destined to 
excite greater and moreand wider encircling 
waves of sec'arian agitation than any anti- 
oredal work ever published,” 

Price reduced to one dollar. Sold wholesale 
and retail at The Truth Seeker office. 


Chapter 
Price of 


upon & great 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


IF, THEN, AND WHEN. 


From the Doctrines of the Church. In Poet- 
ry. Particularly sharp and pointed. It is well 
worth reading. Price only 10 cents. Sold at 


The Truth Seeker office, 
THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 25 cants to DR. ANDREW StToNE, Troy. N. 
Y.. and obtain a large, highly-illuetrated boo 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 


magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime science of healing without medi- 
eina 


R lyf 
T. L. DENNIS, 
MACHINIST, 

1368 BROADWAY, cor. 37th Street, N. Y. 


MODELS MADE AND INVENTIONS PER- 
FECTED. DIES. SMALL TOOLS AND 
GENERAL JOBBING. FINE WORK | 
A SPECIALTY 


SEWING MACHINES REPAIRED. tfso 


per day at home. Samples 
$9 to $20 Worth $5 freo, BTINSON & Co,, 
ortland, Maine, ly? 


Henry VILI., Loyola_and the Jasuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles Y., Philip II.. Duke_of Alva, 
John Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 
Catberine de Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Julius 
UL., Pius IV.. Pius Y.. Gregory XIIL., Sixtus V,, 
James I.. Paul Y., Persecutions of Witches, 
Matthew Hopkins, Ootton Mather. Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James IL, 
Judge Jeffreys, Olayerhouse, Liguori, Urban 
VIL, Innocent X., Alexander VIL, Louis XIV.. 
Paui VI., Louis XYI., Christianity and Slavery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Comstock. Recapitulation, Ooncluding Re- 
marks, 

JHE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 

THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. . 

A fine large volume of nearly 1.200 pp. octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author. 

Cash orders will be filled in rotation. 
Price, Cloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Postage free, 


Address D. M. BE NET 
141 Eightk 8t., N. Y, City. 


Ingersoll’s Second Volume. 


The Ghosts and Other Lectures, 


CONTAINING 


The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child ; The Declaration of 
Independence ; About Farm 
i in Illinois ; Speech at 
incinnati, “ The Past 

Rises before me 
like a Dream.” 


A 12mọ volume of 232 pages. Price, $1.25. For 
sale at this office. 


Norroz.—I have hitherto published some of 
Col. R. G. Ingersoll’s lectures in cheap form, 
believing that by so doing I was aiding in the 
diffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public. At the 
request, however, of Col. Ingersoll, 1 shall pub- 
lish no more of them, but will keep for sale all 
his lectures so far a8 published under his own 
auspices. D. M. BENNETT, 


Abstract of the 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
OF 
JEAN MESLIER, 


A Boman Catholic priest, who, after & pas- 
toral service of thirty years at Ecrepigny and 
But, in Ohampagne, France, wholly abjured 
the Christian dogmas. 


EDITED BY VOLTAIRE. 


This little work contains very Sound reason- 
ing. Its utterances are among the most pow- 
erful and convincing. The clergyman gives 
most excellent reasons why the old dogmas of 
superstition and error should be discarded. 


A Ea this office. 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 
AND HIS 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos. 


Discovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 
with A. HOOK, An interesting, amusing, and 
instructive little work. 

Price 25 cents Sold at this office. 


-KIDDER’S 
SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING, 


This book should be in the hands of every 
bee-keeper in our land, whether he has one 
swarm of bees or a hundred. 

It is & guide to the bee-master, in every 
branch of the business. 

No mors losing bees in winter; nor in their 
flight to the forests in swarming time; norin 
their being destroyed by moth millers, or by 
being robbed by other bees. No more stinging 
by bees when we go to the hive for honey or for 
any other pur O88, 

In fact the book shows how all losses and 
trouble with our bees can be successfully over- 
come and remedied. 

And onthe other hand it will instruct any one 
how they can keep bees with great profit. and 
with but a small investment. 

This book contains more matter than any 
other book that sells for one dollar and fifty 
cents. 

But in order to havea rapid sale and place 
the book within the reach of all, the publisher 
proposes to sell the book atthe very low price 


of 75 cents bound, paper covers 50 cents. 


Sold at THE TRUTH SEEKER Office, 141 Highth 
street, New York. 


A New Reading of an old Text. 
Address LAURA KENDRICK 
siti 329 Tremont St., Boston, Masa. 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 

and, A work of profound research, and j Re 
the thing for enquiring. thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, complete In one volume, from 
the London edition (2.vols.. 8vo.), and at one- 
fifth the price, Oloth. $3 00; Leather, $ 00; Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mall at these 


prices. 
D. M. BENNETT, Publisher, 
m1 Eiehth at.. Naw York. 


Any worker can make $12aday at bh a 
GOLD cs. outfit free, Address TROE & Oo. 
y A 
$ Til 


Aueneta, Maine. 
land, Maina. 
THE 


Saito ke EAEE 
Resurrection of Jesus. 
BY W. 8 BELL. 

Prica. 25 cents. For sale at this offic 


The New Gospel of Health, 


BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of moat progressive 
character, calculated to teach every person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 


Termaand » 
'& 00., Port 
1y7 | 


coties. 619 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth. 
$2.60, postage 18 cents: paper, $1.28, postage 12 
cents. For sale at this office. tf30 


R. LYON’S Hygeian Home is at 
field, Mo. 
SEEKER. 


Rau 


See adv. in May Nos, 
me R "7.8. Lyon, 


13'25 erp'y, 
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The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
CHRONIO and SEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner ot 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
has patients in every State of the Union and 
inthe British Provinces. Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, atio or 
el eg tag Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Eye or Har, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
Charges are extremely low, s0 that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can aval 
themselves of his valuable services. The Dot- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION for the permanent cure of SPER- 
MATOERHŒA and [MPOTENCY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in Mma- 
ture years, and otber causes, producing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Reming 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to Society of Femalas, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, etc, 
rendering macriage improper or unhappy. 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases Without a failure to curein 
a single cese, and some of them were in ater- 
ribly shattered condition; had been in the Jn- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Siekness—Fits: 
others on the verge of Consumption. while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 

ddress, with stamp, Vineland, New Jorsey,. 
whore Dr. R. P, Fellows is permanently located, 
and obtain his PRIVATE and other OIROULARB, 
with cures BWORN TO, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor's unprecedented success in 
treating all the diseases here named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES. WRITE YOUR 
ADDBESS PLAINLY. 


(From the Rock Mountain Herald.) 


Dr. Fellows is a successful specialist for all 
the diseases which he claims to cure, such ag 
ehronic and sexual complaints. His wonder- 
ful skill and success are bringing him hun- 
dreds of cases weakly, by letter and otherwise, 
from all over the United States. 

: CURED WITH- 

FREE OUT THE KNIFE 
OR PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof, 
J, M. Cons, 345 Lex'n 
Ys NY, Book sent free, 


The Truth Seeker, September 28, 1876. 


: Gems of Thought. 


INDUSTRY need. not wish, — Franklin. 
Hapit is ten times nature.— Wellington. 


Our ideas, kke pictures, are made up of lights 
and shadows.—Joubert. 

Kinpxess is the golden chain by which soci- 
ety is bound together.— Goethe. 


Hops is a leaf-joy which may be beaten out to 
a great extension, like gcld.—Bacon, 


CHanactsers never change; opinions alter, 
c haracters are only developed.—Disraeli. 


.I po not see why we should not be as jast to 
an ant as to a human being—Chas. Kingsley. 


VirTuE requires no other recompense than 
the tribute of self-approbation and respect,— 
Cicero. : 

WHOLE years of joy glide, unperceived, away, 
while sorrow counts the minutes as they pass, 
—Harvard 

GooD counsels observed are chains to grace 
which, neglected, prove halters to strangle un- 
dutiful children.—Fuiler. 


Taar best portion of a good man’s life—his 
little, nameless, unremembered acts of kind- 
ness and love.— Wordsworth. 


Tunes may be seen differently and differ- 
ently shown, but actions are visible. though 
motives are secret.-Dr. Johnson. 


A MAN of intellect is lost unless he unites 
energy Of character to intellect. When we have 
the lantern of Diogenes we must have his staff, 
—Chamfort. 


Sinog the generality of persons act from im- 
pulse much more than from principle, men are 
neither so geod nor so bad as we are apt to 
think them.—Hare. 


KxowLEDĐDGE always desires increase: it is 
like fire, which must first be Eindled by some 
external agent, but which will afterwards prop- 
agate Itself.— Johnson, 


THEY who disbelieve in virtue because man 
has never been found perfect, might as reason- 
ably deny the sun because it is not always 
noon.—Augustus Hare, 


‘Events are only the shells of ideas; and often 
it is the fluent thought of ages that is crystal- 
lized in a moment by the stroke of a.pen or the 
point of a bayonet.—Chapin. 


Ters span oflife was lent for lofty duties, not 
for selfishness; not tobe whiled away for aim- 
less dreams, but to improve ourselves and serve 
mankind.—Sir Aubrey De Vere. 


THERE is an emanation from the heart in gen- 
uine hospitality which cannot be described, but 
is immediately felt, and puts the stranger at 
once at his ease.—- Washington Irving. 


He who learns and makes no use of his learn- 
ing is a beast of burden, with a load of books. 
Comprehendeth the ass whether he carries on 
bis back a library or a bundle of fagots?—Saadt. 


No PERSONS make so large a demand against 
the reasons of others: as those who have none 
of their own, just as a highwayman will take 
greater liberties with our purse than our bank- 
er.— Colton. 

Tar happiness of your life depends upon the 
quality of your thoughts; therefore guard ac- 
cordingly, and take care that you entertain no 
notions unsuitable to virtue and unreasonable 
to nature.—Marcus Antonius. 


AcTION hangs, as it were, dissolved in speech, 
in thoughts where speech is the shadow, and 
precipitates itself therefrom. The kind. of 
speech in a man betokens tho kind of action 
you will get from him.—Cariyle, 


Warm your body by healthful exercise, not by 
cowering over a stove. Warm your spirit by 
performing independently noble deeds, not. by 
ignobly seeking the sympathy of your fellows 
who are better than yourself.—Thoreau, 


TuE Chinese, whom it might be well to dis- 
parage less and imitate more, seem almost the 
only people among whom learning aud merit 
have the ascendency, and wealth is not the 
standard of estimation.— W, B. Clulow. 


PERPLEX'D in faith, but poor in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out; 

There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gather'd strength; 
He would not make his judgment blind: 
He faced the specters of the’ mind, 

And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not ia the light alone, - 
But in the darkness and the cloud. 
— Tennyson, 


EVOLUTION is slow, continuous, and imper- 
ceptible. What intelligence has a child ere it is 
þorn, or immediately after birth? It has a ca- 
pacity for intelligence, but the mind is perfect- 
ly blank ; yet intelligence is evolved by its eir- 
cumstances and surroundings. There is no 
apparent life or intelligence in ‘a seed or an 
əgg, yeta dead seed or a lifeless egg will not 
germinate. The egg has no intelligence, but 
the bird or fowl hatched from it has. Where 
does it come from itif it be not evolved from 
the matter composing and surrounding the 
living existence? We know nothing of the 
spontaneous generation either of life or intelli- 
genes; germs Of both are found everywhere, in 
air, earth, and sea, but there is no sudden leap 
from matter to mind, or from matter to organ- 
ized forms of life. If there was atime on earth 
when life was not and intelligence was not 
they must have been evolved from matter which 
already existed in the earth, or have been ex- 
traneously created by some power outside of 
matter._Mrs, E. D. Slenker. 


he answered, 


Odds and Gnas. 


A WASPS nest contains 16 ,000cells.and you-hed j. 


better not go behind the returns and d: try and 
make a recourt, 


Tz is useless for physicians to argue against | 
short sleeved dresses. The Constitution of the 
United States says, “The right to bear arms 


shall not be interfered with.” 


Ina country church-yard we find the following 
epitaph: "' Here lies the body of James Robin- 
son, and Ruth his wife,” and underneath, the 
text, ‘‘ Their warfare is accomplished.” 


A Bans of pop-corn lies in the British Museum 
in London with a label on it reading as follows: 
"An article of food in America, greatly liked 
by the negroes in the Southern United States.’ 


An Irishman was told by a teacher that his 
charges for tuition were two guineas the first 
month,and one guinea the second. ‘Then. be 
jabers,” said Pat, “ Vil begin the second month 
now.” - 


“Ir Colonel goes on drinking as he does 
now, he'll soon not have a coat to his back,” 
said one friend to another. * Nor to his stom- 
ach, either.” remarked a physician who was 
standing near. 


An old man who had been badly hurt in a rail- 
road collision being advised to sue the com- 
pany for damages, said: “ Well, no, not for 
damages—I’ve had enough of them; but I'll 
just sue ‘em for repairs.” 


Iris when a dry-goods clerk of sixty-seven 
pounds weight attempts to help from a farm- 
wagon a farmer’s wife of two hundred and two 
pounds weight, that the reporter seats himself 
contentedly on the curbstone and waits for the 
catastrophe. 


COLLEGE professor to junior who had been 
taking advantage of his absent-mindedness: 
“Young man,! find on looking overthe records 
that this makes the fifth time in two years that 
you have been granted leave of absence to at- 
tend your grandmother’s funeral.” 


Mz, Herworrs DIXON once attended a masked 
ball without mask or domino. The lady of the 
‘house, a little piqued af this slight, approached 
him and said, “And pray.sir, what character 
do you assume?” *'Iappear as a gentleman,” 
said Dixon, “Ah! a capital disguise!” and 
Hepworth withdrew for repairs. 


Mr, CEERRYBLES asked his wife the other 
morning, “What is the difference, dear, between 
bribing a man with a ten-doliar bill to keep his 
mouth shut and a mixture of Indian meal and 
water?” He almost took her breath away when 
"Why, you see, one is hush- 
money, and the other is mush. honey.” 


AFTER-DINNER orator: “It’s in the wonderful 
insight inter ’uman nature that Dickens gets 
the pull over Thackeray: but. on t’other hand, 
it’s in the brilliant shafts 0’ satire, t’gether with 
the keen renge o’ humor, that Dickery gets the 
pull over Thackens. It’s just this; Thickery is 
the humorist, and Dakins is the satirist. But. 
after all. it’s *bsurd to instoot any comparison 
between Dackery and Thikens.” 


Hz was & bachelor, had traveled uxtensively, 
and could speak any language, dead or alive. 
Hieroglyphics were nothing to him. But when 
he returned home the other day and talked to 
his sistar’s baby, and when it cried and was 
pacifled by its mother saying, "Did his naughty 
wauty uncle wuncle come homey womey any 
scarey warey my little putsey wutsey ?” he just 
leaned over the back of the chair and wept. 


A Harp Oase.—Enter young husband. who 
throws himself into a chair and exclaims, 
“ What! toothache again, Maria? I do call that 
hard upon a feller! Why. you had toothache 
when I left this morning! And here have I 
been at the races all day; with the jolliest lot o 
fellers ever got together In one drag, and wona 
pot o’ money,and had no end of ajolly time, 
and I did think I should find something cheer- 
ful and jolly to greet a feller when I got home! 
And there you are! toothache again! I do eall 
it hard on a feller—precious hard!” 


He was AFTER DIcKENS,—" Do you want to hire 
areporter ?” inquired a red-nosed young man 
as hethruat his illuminated olfactory into this 
office yesterday. 


He was informed that we had all the help we. 


required at-present. 

" Sorry—very sorry,” he said, bowing quite 
low. ‘Just noticed by sauib in newspaper that 
the immortal Dickens began life as a reporter; 
first I had heard of it, and concluded at once to 
begin that way myself. Dickens made a great 
success of it, and what has been done once can 
pe done again.” 

We acknowledged that Dickens had made quite 
ahit, 

"A decided hit,” put in the young man; “and 
all I want is to start under the same auspices. 
Sure you have no place for me?” 

“No place at present.” 

** Mighty sorry.” replied the applicant: | have 
just been reading ‘David Centrefield,’ and am 
quite charmed with the author’s style.” 

**David Copperfield. not’ Centrefield,’” we 
ventured to suggest. 

" Perhaps you’re right; yes, now I recollect; 
you are right; much obliged; been playing base 
bail lately, and have got names confused. Will 
pe in town afew days, and hope you will not 
forget me ifa vacancy should occur.’ 

We promised to remember him. andthe young 
man withdrew. 

Protruding his beacon light oncemore, he 
said: 

“Daniel Webster. Berjamin Franklin, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte also began life in news- 
paper offices; but I don’t care for them; Dick- 
ens isthe man Iam after:” and he closed the 
door softly and went down stairs on bis tiptoes. 
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dlotes and Clippings. 


In the opinion of the Boston Transcript, Noah 
kept his bees in ark-bives. 


Sanger sails for England on the Sth of Osto- 
ber, taking his family with him, What will 
poor Moody do now? 


Tur News says Israel Putnam mada out to 
struggle through life without a bloodstone seal- 
ting on his little finger. 


TuE British Consul at Pekin puts the deaths 
from famine in China at 7,000,000, The province 
of Shansi alone lost 5,000,000. 


A MAN who can hum a hymn or keep hig equa- 
nimity while putting up an old stove-pipe is 
ready to go and join the angels at once. 


THE Rome Sentinel has discovered that imme- 
diately after every hard wind farmers come 
into town with choice lots of fresh hand-picked 
apples, 


Franx BUCKLAND, the naturalist, declares that 
babies swim naturally. A friend put one into 
warm, water, and it took to it like a duck, swim- 
ming briskly. 


THe Saturday Night says Webb Hayes’ Fre- 
mont girl lives two miles out of town, and many 
a Sunday night has Webb-footed it out there to 
seo the little duck. 


Tue Rov. George O, Crawford, a Brunswick, 
Mo., pastor, has committed suicide. Can it be 
it was because he was in such a hurry to fly into 
the arms of Jesus? 


Mary Horus, colored, while shouting in the 
Methodist church in Buena Vista, Ga., was taken 
violently ill and died in a short time. It may 
ultimately be found that getting religion in that 
violent mannor is unsafe. 


Pror. TYNDALL contradicts the statement of 
the London Times that he once suggested that 
the earth must have received the germs of life 
from some other planet. He says he never en- 
tertained such an opinion, 


The Bible does not lie.—Ex. It doesn’t, eh? 
Have you never seen & Bible lying upon the 
table? and the page devoted to a record of 
births—does that always tell the plain, unvar- 
nished truth ?— Norristown Herald, 


ELDER STEVENSON, a Mormon missionary, in- 
cidentaily proposed matrimony to a widow and 
her two daughters in Hickman county, Tenn, 
They said, Yes, and aro on their way to Salt 
Lake City, where the marriage ceremony is to 
pbsiverformed., 


PROBABLY at the last dreadful day, when Ga- 
briel blows his trump, if he doesn’t stop once 
or twice between the blasts and shout, “ Gen- 
eral! General! Colonel! Isay!” not more than 
two-fifths of the men in the American cemetar- 
ies will get up.—Hawkeve. 


A Lewiston pauper, living at the city Alms- 
house, says an exchange, recently offered up 
the following prayer: “O Lord, bless the boss 
of this house, be with him daily. and with all 
hia’n; but especially, O Lord, we ask thea to 
make different arrangements in that cook- 
room.” 


In Leicestershire, England, the remains of a 
jaborer’s wife were taken to the churchyard for 
burial, when the Episcopal vicar refused ad- 
mission on the ground that the woman died a 
Wesleyan. This gave risa to indignation in the 
parish. and a mob followed the clergyman, 
beating pans. 


Tuacuanaut is in a bad way since the English 
Government imprisoned for life for murder 
the hereditary protector of the god, a man of 
high rank, to whom the Hindoos pay divine 
honors. The late Car Festival was a failure, 
and it is in contemplation to hand over the 
god’s affairs to the management of —the Court 
of Wards. A receiver for a religion~an insol- 
vent deity! What next? : 


“Gem’len,” said Bro. Gardner, as reported 
by the Detroit Free Press, “‘death mus’ come to 
all. We can’t escape it. Some of us will be 
hung, some burned up in burns, some git shot 
by de police, but it will be death jus’ de same. 
Let us bev our cabins in order, an’ let us be 
*apectin’ a visit from dat white-faced angel who 
moves so softly dat men hear not, and who 
strikes so swiftly dat mon hev no escape.” 


ADVOCATES of total abstinence from intoxi- 
eating liquors may be pleased to learn that 
Lomer Griffin, who died in Lodi, Ohio, last 
week, at the extraordinary age of 106 years, was 
a total abstalner. He did not, however, form 
the resolution to do so until he was already 102 
years old. During his long life, up to the above- 
mentioned period, Mr. Griffin indulged in stim- 
ulants. That at such an advanced age he was 
able to form and carry out faithfully a resolu- 
tion of total abstinence is remarkable evidence 
of the power of a determined will to conquer 
habit. -Mr, Griffin did not use tobacco. That 
his age was as great as claimed is shown by the 
family records and other uncontroverted proof. 


Waite there is a general anxiety in California 
to get rid of the Chinese, there is an equally 
strong anxiety on the part of the Peruvians to 
introduce free Chinesé labor into their repub- 
lic. In this scheme the Peruvians meet with 
opposition from the British authorities in Hong 
Kong, notwithstanding the existence of a treaty 
between Paru and China expressly stipulating 
that free emigration from the lattar country to 
the former is to be permitted. The Peruvians 
claim that all traces of cruelty to Chinamen 
have disappeared in Peru, but this is not con- 
firmed bythe testimony of reliable persons who 
have recently traveled in that country. In pre- 
venting the deportation of Chinese, the British 
officials at Hong Kong are probably actuated by 
motives of humanity. 


THe Herald and Presbyier says: "There are 
gambling-houses.and grog-shops, and theaters 
that are proposing to divide their gains with 
the yellow fever sufferers. Let us have no fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them. If men whose avoca- 
tion among us is to poliute public morals and 
destroy men’s lives desire to aid the suffering 
by & partnership in their profits. let us not be 
entrapped by any complicity with them and 
thoir craft.” According to tbis, it is better to 
let the yellow fever patients die in their misery 
than to relieve them with money which has 
been in the pockets ofirreligious people. It is 
probable, however, that the sufferers in tha 
South care but little whether the money that is 
sent for their relief comes from saints or sin- 
ners. 


In Engiand there is an old law which provides 
for surveys to be made to parsonages which 
need repair. The “ Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Fees” which are levied on poor clergymen un- 
der this law are a combination of the odious 
and the ridiculous. One suffering rector com- 
plains that his parsonage was recently ecclesi- 
astically “surveyed,” as it needed repairs to 
the extent of about £4. The surveyor spent half 
an hour at the parsonage, the result of which 
was this little bill: 


£ på. 

For survey........ 3 noe 8 30 
Report of Bishop........ --1l 10 
Copy to SOLL.... .. scene rece nee «0 26 
Final inspection..............., eesceanseas 1 11 6 
TRO]... ecevcsvcccccccteccncccscscces sO 18 0 


The rector justly characterizes this as a bit ofa 
swindle, 


THERE seems to be something wrong with the 
Pope. The Whitehall Review is responsible for 
the following statement: "The Pope is an ob- 
ject of universal pity at Rome. They say that 
all the spirit he showed at first has disappeared, 
He weeps frequently, and has attacks of deep 
depression and eries, ‘Is it necessary.that an 
old man like me should end his life thus?’ He 
feels like one who is standing in an open place 
to be shot. As @ Cardinal, he used to hunt at 
Oarpineto, and was fresh and active as a young 
man. Now he has aged overmuch, and is very 
thin; three times a day he will pack his box to 
go to Perugia, but he dares not carry out his 
desire, Bince Franchi died, his fear of being 
poisoned has increased, and his brother is even 
more anxious than Lao himself. He never 
touches anything at table, His brother goes 
daily to the town and brings him back pies and 
turkeys cooked in jelly, which he carefully con- 
ceals under his cloak, This Is the only food he 
ever partakes of. Leo makes his own coffee. 
He has his wine straight from Carpineto, from 
his own vineyard, and keeps it in his secretaire, 
Two attempts have already been made to poison 
him. Once it was a glass of wormwood, after 
drinking which he felt suddenly unwell. His 
brother fetehed a physician whom he could 
confide in, and not the doctor of the Vatican. 


He gave him a counter-poison, which proved 
efficacious. Several cardinals, who were pres- 
ent,sought to prevent his brotherfrom fetching 
ald. Many cardinals are opposed to Leo; they 
would rather that Billo were pope. Heis atrue 
priest, according to their idea. Leo’s greatest 
enemy is a foreign cardinal who lives at the 
Vatican, but whose name the Romans dare not 
breathe. 


Tue following story is represented to us as 
true, and we believe it has never appeared in 
print: 

In the olden times, when all the convicts were 
kept in the Georgia Penitentiary at Milledge- 
ville, Rev. Mr. Brantly, a Methodist minister, 
was appointed chaplain to the penitentiary. 
Soon after his appointment he was walking 
about the penitentiary, mingling with his new 
parishioners. One of them was inclined to be 
quite talkative, and in the conversation this 
dialogue occurred: 

“You are Mr. Brantly, I believe, our new 
chaplain ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. B. 

“And theytell me you are a Methodist, Mr 
Brantly.” 

” Yes, I am a Methodist.” 

” Well, Lam so glad to hear it. I am a Meth- 
odist myself, and there are a good many 
Methodists in here. In fact, most of us are 
Methodists.” 

Mr. Brantly walked off. wrapped in medita- 
tion._Spartansburgh (8, 0.) Review. 


“Argica.” says Bishop Simpson, “has no 
science; India and China have no science. How 
comes it that this science extsts only where 
Christianity is?” It is a coincidence, your rev- 
erence; what really produeeés, fosters, encour- 
ages, and conserves sclence is the silk stove- 
pipe hat. The silk hat is not worn in Africa; 
India and China have it not. Wherever the silk 
kat is planted on the human head, there science 
has taken root; no silk hats, no selence—igno- 
rance, error superstition. moral and intellect- 
ual night, It is the silk hat that has given ua 
the graces, the refinements, the splendors of 
modern civilization—copious largess of wisdom 
and abundant benefaction of light. It is the 
beacon, the Pharos, of humanity, in the broad 
penignity of whose blaze our laden argosies 
elude the rocks and shoals of social disaster, 
Your reverence’s theory (grotesque ag it is) has 
this value: It marks the hitherto unobserved 
coincidence that the silk-hatted, and therefore 
scientific, nations happen to profess Christian- 
ity. It has not yet been observed that they 
practice it.-§. F. Argonaut. : 


Tue trade in ready-made sermons for lay 
ministers is on the increase in England. There 
are Many clergymen who find it cheaper and 
better to buy the ready-made article than to 
manufacture for themselves. The Church Times 
advertises this sort of merchandise freely, thus: 

“Collections of manuscript sermons pur- 
Chased and sold for cash; must be origina), 
modern, legible, and of thoroughly good church 
tone, Apply, with specimens, to Messrs. W. 
Skeffington & Son, 163 Piccadilly, W.” 

The brethren who buy this variety of sermons 
expect to impose on the most critical observers 
of the document which they place before them 
on the pulpit cushion. as well as to be ready to 
respond in case any interested lady should de- 
sire to borrow the discourse. Here is another 
sort of sermon for those who Want to exhibit 
the" manuscript,” but ure in no fear of being 
asked to lend it: 

"Sermons (lithographed) upon the Sunday 
Gospels, Epistles, and Old Testament Lessons, 
(New Lectionary.) By a Beneficed Parisn Priest. 
Sound, original practloal. Specimen, witk par- 

sulars, on application. 
HENS E More than 300 of the clergy have given 
voluntary testimony to the great superiority o 
this publication over others of ths kind, and 
the great boon it is to them in their larga, over- 
crowded parishes. Address the Rev. M, A. (Can- 
tab), 7 High street, Haverfordwest. 

And here is something out of the well-trav- 
eled rut, for ministers who have an ambition to 
get off special and timely discourses: 

5 Harvest Sermon. alluding to past and 
een events, now ready, 1s. 6d.; single ser- 
mon for any Sunday, 12 stamps. Address the 
Roy, M. A., 12 St, John street, Bristol. 

But what a bother itwould be if two neighbor- 
ing clergymen. should each buy a copy of the 
“ New Harvest Sermon” and deliver it simulta- 
neously. Two gossiping congregations would 
speedily carry to each other the news of the 


remarkable similarity. 


vents of 


} $8 per Year 


the Week. 


Mrs. GENERAL SHERMAN is dangeronsly ill, 


HARD-MONEY platforms have been adopted by 
the Republicans and Democrats in this State, 


CoL. INGERSOLL will lecture in this city on 
next Monday evening ; subject, Robert Burne. 


GILMOBE'S band hag roturnad to this country 
after a very successful musical tour through 
Europe. 


THE yellow fever at the South is not only still 
desolating the cities, but is now ravaging the 
plantations. 


A West VIRGINIA postmaster, the son of & 
Baptist clergyman, has been arrested for tam- 
pering with the mails, 


Tue new British steamship Yoxford, from 
this port for Havre, foundered at sea ina gale; 
the ¢rew were rescued, 


A STAGE coach, carrying the U. 8. mail, was 
robbed by twelve masked men, on the 26th ult,, 
near Fort Fetterman, Wyoming Territory. 


Tue Oheyennes are onthe war path, Ina rg- 
cent engagement the troops were outnumbered 
and routed, with a loas of one killed and sey- 
eral wounded, 


N. 0. Martin, a worthy Ohristian, has been gr- 
rested at Youngstown, Obio, for alleged forger- 
ies to the amount of $64,000 on the Union Trust 
Co., of this city. 


Tae New York Elevated Railroad has oom- 
menced to run Sunday trains, to the great dis- 
gust of the preachers, who are looking for a 
divine judgment upon them, 


‘THE Ohio Methodist Episcopal Conference 
has dismissed the Rev. F. A. Spencer fromthe 
ministry for immorality, and the Rev. J. K. 
Davis for unministerial conduct. 


HuGHEs and O'Leary, the pedestrians, are en- 
gaged in a six-days’ walking-match in @ll- 
more’s Garden, this city. for a wager of $1,000 
and the championship of the world, 


THe United States steamer Enterprise, which 
has been engaged in the exploration of the 
Amazon for the last flve months, has returned 
to this vort after a highly successful trip. 


Davip Goon, of Brookville, Ohio, a pious 
Christian and regular attendant at church, is 
in jail for having seduced his own daughter, a 
beautiful young lady of eighteen. He narrowly 
escaped lynching. 


Tar Rev. Mr. Hayden, who was on trial for 
the murder of Mary Stannard, has been acquit- 
ted, but many of his neighbors are far from 
convinced of his innocence. There is some 
telk of re-arresting him, 


WILLIAM O'NEIL, a rewsboy of this city, saved _ 
three persona from drowning a few days ago. 
He has sayed fourteen lives in all within a few 


-| Years, and will probably receive a gold medal 


from Congress for his bravery. 


A FUNERAL procession was run into by a logo- 
motive in Brooklyn on Saturday last. Two 
persons were instagtly killed, two others were 
badly injured, one of whom has since died, and 
several others were less seriously injured. 


Tux boiler of the steamer Adelphi exploded 
when she was leaving South Norwalk, Conn,, 
for this city on the morning of the 38th ult. 
Eleven persons were killed, and many others 
were severely scalded by the escaping steam. 


THe Catholics and anti-Catholics came near 
having a religious riot at a gospel tent in this. 


f| cityon Sunday last. It required the best efforts. 


of a large force of police to keep the pious. 
Christian from murdering aach other, Revol- 
vers Were drawn and flourished. but no blood 
was spilled. The trouble originated through 
some denunciations of the Pope by a backslid~ 
ing CathoHe priest, 


More storms inthe West. At Decatur, Ill., the 
roof was torn from a schoolhouse, and large 
trees succumbed to the fury of the storm. At 
Fort Wayne an Episcopal church was struek by 
lightning and damaged to the amount of $8,000. 
At Lebanon, Ind,,.a large number of buildings 
were unroofed; the Presbyterian ehureh, the 
finest building in town, is nowashapeless mass 
of brick and mortar. and the streets are filled 
with rubbish, 
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Selections. 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
1i BY B. F, UNDERWOOD.—CONTINUED. 


“The Asiatic churches had already perished. 
The Christian faith, planted in the dissolute cities 
of Asia Minor, had produced many fanatical ascet- 
ics and a' few illustrious theologians, but it had no 
renovating effect upon the people at large. . . The 
fréfizy of. pleasure continued” unabated, and in a 
great part of the Empire it seemed, indeed, only to 
have attained its climax after the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. 

“The condition of the Western Empire was some- 
what. different. She [the Church] exercised 
for many centuries an almost absolute empire over 
the thoughts and actions of mankind, and created a 
civilization which was permeated in every part with 
ecclésiastical influence. And the Dark Ages, as the 
period of Catholic ascendancy is justly called, do 
undoubtedly display many features of great and 
genuine excellence. In‘ active benevolence; in the 
spirit of reverence,.in loyalty, in co-operative habits, 
they far transcend the noblest ages of pagan antiq- 
uity, while in that humanity whivh shrinks from the 
infliction of suffering, they were superior to Roman, 
and in their respect for chastity, to Greek civiliza- 
tion. On the other hand, they rank immeasurably 
below the best pagan civilizations in civic and patri- 
otic virtues, in the love of liberty, in the number 
and splendor of the great characters they produced, 
in the dignity and beauty of the type of character 
they formed. They had their full share of tumult, 
anarchy, injustice, and war ; and they should prob- 
ably be placed, in all intellectual virtues, lower than 
any other period in the history of mankind. A 
boundless intolerance of all divergence of opinion 
was united with an equally boundless toleration of 
all falsehood and deliberate fraud that could favor 
received opinions, Credulity being taught as a vir- 
tue, and all conclusions dictated by authority, a 
deadly torpor sank upon the human mind, which for 
many centuries almost suspended its action, and was 
only effectually broken by the scrutinizing, innovat- 
ing, and free-thinking habits that. accompanied the 
rise of the industrial republics in Italy. Few men 
who are not either priests or monks would not have 
preferred to live in the best days of the Athenian or 
of the Roman republics, in the age of Augustus or 
in the age of the Antonines, rather than in any 
period that elapsed between the triumph of Chris- 
tianity and the fourteenth century” (Lecky’s Hist. 
Morals, vol: ii, pp. 13-15). 

“When we remember that in the Byzantine Em- 
pire the renovating power of theology was tried in a 
new capital free from pagan traditions, and for more 
than one thousand years unsubdued by barbarians, 
and that in the West the Church, for at least seven 
hundred years after the shocks of the invasion had 
subsided, exercised a control more absolute than any 
other moral or intellectual agency has ever attained, 
it will appear, I think, that the experiment was very 
sufficiently tried. Itis easy to make a catalogue of 
the glaring vices of autiquity, and to contrast them 
with the pure morality of Christian writings ; but if 
we desire to form a just estimate of the realized im- 
provement, we must compare the classical and eecle- 
siastical civilizations as wholes, and must observe in 
each case not only the vices that were repressed, but 
also the degree and variety of positive excellence 
attained” (Ibid, p. 16). 

it is evident, I think, from the facts and reason- 
ings presented, that during the centuries that Chris- 
tianity existed unmodified by skepticism and unim- 
proved by science, art, and literature, it failed, on 
the whole, to improve the condition of mankind. I 
think we may go farther and say that it very mate- 
rially retarded the civilization of the world. 


While Christendom was enveloped in darkness, 
the flickering lamp of learning emitting scarcely a 
ray of light in all its domain, the Mohammedan 
Arabs were cultivating science and philosophy with 
ardor and success, When the capitals of Christian 
Europe were inhabited by barbarous hordes, the 
Court of Bagdad evinced remarkable lustre and lib- 
erality, and opened asylums to the learned of every 
land. Literary relics found in the conquered coun- 
tries were brought to the foct of the throne. Latin, 
Greek, and Persian literature was translated into the 
Arabic. The Court itself was made up of teachers, 
translators, commentators, and philosophers. Schools 
were founded and libraries established in every con- 
siderable town. There was one college at Bagdad 
that had six thousand pupils and professors, Insti- 
tutions of learning were liberally endowed. The 
revenue of kingdoms was expended in public build- 
ings and fine arts. The Arabs excelled in mathe- 
matics and astronomy, architecture and agriculture, 


while they cultivated with success a long list of the 


arts and sciences among the most valued at the 
ae day, Speaking of the earlier sovereigns of 
agdad, Hallam says : 
“Their splendid palaces, their numerous guards, 
their treasures of gold and silver, the populonsness 
and wealth of their cities, formed a striking contrast 


to the rudeness and poverty of the Western nations. 
In their Court, learning, which the first Moslems 
had despised as unwarlike, or rejected as profane, 
was held in honor. The Khalif Almamun was dis- 
tinguished for his patronage of letters; the philo- 
sophical writings of Greece were eagerly sought and 
translated-; the stars were numbered ; the course of 
the planets was measured ; the Arabians improved 
upon the science they borrowed, and returned it 
with abundant interest to Europe in the communi- 
cation of numeral figures and the intellectual Jan- 
guage of algebra” (Middle Ages, p, 552). 

The Moors, a people of Arabian origin, that 
inhabited the countries now called Morocco and Fez 
—once known as Mauritania—formed the channel 
through which the learning and civilization of the 
Arabs, the seeds of which came from Alexandria 
and the Hast, traveled into Europe. The Moors 
took possession of Spain, and held it nearly seven 
centuries. They established a magnificent empire, 
and for centuries were the most enlightened people 
on the face of the globe. While the greater portion 
of the Western world was plunged in the darkest 
ignorance, the Moors of Spain were’ cultivating 
those arts and sciences which expand the mind, 
refine the taste, and give polish to society. “When 
Europe was hardly more enlightened than Caffraria 
is now, the Saracens were cultivating and even cre- 
ating science. Their triumphs in philosophy, math- 
ematics, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, proved to 
be more durable, and therefore more important than 
their military actions had been” (Draper’s Intellect. 
Devel., p. 306). Some idea of the magnificence of 
the Saracenic Empire may be formed from the 
statement of a Moorish author regarding the city of 
Cordova, the capital of Andalusia. It contained, he 
informs us, 200,000 houses, six hundred mosques, 
and 900 public baths. Another writer says it had 
eighty public schools, fifty hospitals, and eighty 
thousand shops. A space twenty-four miles in 
length by six in breadth, along the Guadalquiver, 
was occupied with streets, gardens, private dwell- 
ings, and public edifices. “After sunset,” says 
Draper, “a man might walk through it in a straight 
line for ten miles by the light of the public lamps.” 
It had a public library of 28,000 volumes. The city 
of Granada was not less celebrated for its wealth, 
luxury, and learning. There were, it is said, 12,000 
towns and villages on the banks of the Guadal- 
quiver. s 

This people was the connecting link between 
ancient and modern civilization. The Arabs were 
the depositories of science during the Dark Ages, 
and “the restorers of learning to Europe.” It is 
not true, as some Christian writers would have us 
believe, that the darkness of the Middle Ages was 
dispelled by the light of Christianity. The revival 
of learning was due chiefly to the study of pagan 
literature, and the Mohammedan schools of learning. 
Christianity exerted all its power to keep the world 
in ignorance, and, as we have seen, it was among the 
Mohammedan Arabs, whose religion did not at that 
time make war on knowledge, that appeared the 
first gleams of light which shot athwart the horizon 
of Christian Europe. I shall allow a Christian hbis- 
torian to state the facts in his own language: 

“Tt was under the reign of this celebrated Khalif 
fAlmamun, a. D. 833] that the Arabians began to 
take pleasure in the Grecian learning, and to prop- 
agate it, by degrees, not only in Syria and Africa, 


but also in Spain and Italy; and from this period: 


they gave us a long catalogue of celebrated philoso- 
phers, physicians, astronomers, and mathematicians, 
who were ornaments to their nation through the sev- 
eral succeeding ages, and in this certainly they do 
not boast without reason.” 

“ After this period the European Christians prof- 
ited much by the Arabian learning, and were highly 
indebted to the Saracens for improvement in the 
various sciences ; for the mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, and philosophy that were taught in Europe. 
from the tenth century weve, for the most part, 
drawn from the Arabian schools that were estab- 
lished in Spain and Italy, or from the writings of 
the Arabian sages. ' Hence the Saracens may in one 
respect be justly considered the restorers of learning 
in Europe” (Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist., vol. i, p, 211). 

“The Arabians during this whole century [the 
tenth] preserved that noble passion for the arts and 
sciences which had been kindled among them in the 
preceding age; and hence their country abounded 
with physicians, mathematicians, and philosophers, 
whose names and characters, together with an ac- 
count of their respective abilities, are given by Leo 
Africanus and other literary historians” (Ibid, 
p. 241). 

[vO BH CONTINUED. ] 
+ 

Men glory in raising great and magnificent structures, 
and find a secret pleasure to see ‘‘sets”’ of their own plant 
ing grow up and flourish; but surely it is a greater and more 
glorious work to build up a man—to see a youth of our own 
planting, from the small beginnings and advantages we 
have given him, to grow out into a considerable fortune, and 
to take root in the world, and to shoot upinto such a height, 
and spread his branches so wide, that we, who: first planted 
him, may ourselves find comfort and shelter under his 
shadow,— Tillotson. 5 4 


: The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
BY PROF. ERNST. HAERCKEL. 
‘CHAPTER XIV.—CONTINURD. 

The whole population of the tertiary epoch approaches 
much nearer, on the whole as well asin detail, to that of the 
present time than is the case in the preceding epochs, From 
this time the class of Mammals greatly predominates over all 
other vertebrate animals. In like manner, in the vegetable 
kingdom, the group—so rich in forms—of the Angiosperme, 
or plants with covered seeds, predominates, and its leafy forests 
constitute the characteristic feature of the tertiary epoch, 
The group of the Angiosperms consists of the two classes of 
single-seed-lobed plants, or Mondcotyledons, and’ the double- 
seed-lobed plants, or Dicotyledons. The Angidsperms of 
both classes kad, it ia true, made their appearatice in the 
Cretaceous period, and mammals had already occured in the 
Jurassic period, and even in the Triassic period ;“but both 
groups, the mammals and thë plants with enclosed seede, did 
nöt attain thelr peculiar development and siipremacy until 
the tertiary epoch, so that it may justly be called after 
them. i 

The fifth and last main division of the organic history of 
the earth is the quaternary epoch, or era of Civilization, which 
in comparison with the length of the four other epochs al- 
most vanishes into nothing, though with a comical conceit 
we usually call its record the “history of the world.” As 
the period is characterized by the development of Man and 
his Culture, which has influenced the organic world more 
powerfully and with greater transforming effect than have 
all previous conditions, it may also be called the era of Man, 
the anthropolithic or anthropozoic period. It might also be 
called the era of Cultivated Forests, or Gardens, because 
even at the lowest stage of human civilization man’s influ- 
ence is already perceptible in the utilization of forests and 
their products, and therefore also inthe physiognomy of the 
landscape. The commencement of this era, which extends 
down to the present time, is geologically bounded by the end 
of the pliocene stratification. 

The neptunic strata which have been deposited during the 
comparatively short quaternary epoch are very different in 
different paris of the earth, but they are mostly of very slight 
thickness, They are reduced to two “systems,” the older 
of which is designated the déiivial, or pleistocene, and the 
later the aluoral or recent, “The diluvial system is again 
divided into two “formations,” the older glacial and the more 
recent post glacial formations. For during the older diluvial 
period there occurred that extremely remarkable decrease of 
the temperature of the earth which led to an extensive gla- 
ciation of the temperate zones. The great importance which 
this “ice” or “glacial period” has exercised on the geo- 
graphical and topographical distribution of organisms has 
already been explained in the preceding chapter. But the 
post glacial period, or the more recent diluvial period, during 
which the temperature again increased, and the ice retreated 
towards the poles, was also highly important in regard to the 
present state of chorological relations. 

The biological characteristic of the quaternary epoch lies 
essentially in the development and dispersion of the human 
organism and its culture. Man has acted with a greater 
transforming, destructive, and modifying inflzence upon the 
animal and vegetable population of the earth than any other 
organism. For this reason, and not because we assign to 
man s privileged exceptional position in nature in other mat- 
ters, we may with full justice designate the development of 
man and his civilization as the beginning of a special and 
last main division of the organic history of the earth. It is 
probable indeed that the corporeal development of primeval 
man out of man-like apes took place as far back as the ear- 
lier pliocene period, perhaps even in the miocene tertiary 
period. But the actual development of Auman speech, which 
we look upon as the most powerful agency in the development 
of the peculiar characteristics of man and his dominion over 
other organisms, probably belongs to that period which on 
geological grounds ia distinguished from the preceding plio- 
cene period as the pleistocene or diluvial. In fact the time 
which has elapsed from the development of human speech 
down to the present day, though it may comprise many 
thousands and perhaps hundreds of thousands of years, 
almost vanishes into nothing as compared with the immeas- 


Science and the Arts. 


— 


‘urable length of the periods which have passed from the 


beginning of organic life on the earth down to the origin of 
the human race. . 

The table on page 610 presents the historical division of 
the eras of the larger and smaller paleontological perioda, 
from. the most ancient Laurentian up to the most recent 
Quaternary period. 

Many attempts have been made to make an approximate 
calculation of the number of thousands of years constituting 
these periods. The thickness of the strata has been com- 
pared, which, according to experience, is deposited during 
a century, and which amounts only to some few lines or 
inches, with the whole thickness of the stratified masses of 
rock, the succession of which we have just surveyed.. This 
thickness, on the whole, may on an average amount to about 
180,000 feet; of these 70,000 belong to the primordial, or 
archilithic ; 42,000 to the primary, or palmolithic ; 15,000 to 
the secondary, or mesolithic ; and finally only 8,000 to the 
tertiary, or cenolithic group. The very small and scarcely 
appreciable thickness of the quaternary, or anthropolithic 
deposit cannot here come into consideration at all. On an 
average, it may at most be computed as from 500 to 700 
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feet. But it is self evident that all these measurements have 
only an average and approximate value, and are meant to 
give only a rough survey of the relative proportion of the 
systems of strata and of the spaces of time corresponding 
with them. 
Now, if we divide the whole period of the organic history 
of the earth---that is, from the beginning of life on the earth 
. down to the present day—into a hundred equal parts, and if 
then, corresponding to the thickness of the systems of strata, 
we calculate the relative duration of the time of the five 
main divisions or periods according to percentages, we ob- 
tain the following result : 


Hadical Romance. 


The Darwins. 
BY ELMINA D, SLENEER. 
CHAPTER XIV.—CONTINUED. 
“Tt seems that he had been boarding for a few 
weeks, while carrying on a revival meeting, at a 
widow’s. The widow had but two children—a son 


of nineteen and a daughter of twenty-four. ‘The 
daughter was an imbecile, almost an idiot, as regards 


——-—— 


T. Archilithic, or primordial period 53.6 |mental development, But she was a plump, rosy- 
IIL. aleolithic, or primary period , . . , 82.1 cheeked girl—rather pretty, so far as regular fea- 
a Weto, or secondary porod a tures went—and was unusually warm-hearted and 

. Cgnolithic, or tertiary period . . . : affectionate in disposition. i 
V. Anthropolithic, or quaternary period . 0.5 ponian Gne was, like many of 


this class of unfortunates, unduly fond of the oppo- 
site sex, but had always been carefully watched and 
guarded by her mother and brother from all contact 
with strangers who might, mayhap, do her harm. 
The neighbors all treated her with respect, and any 
one of them who would have wronged her, in word 


. ` Total. . 100.6 
According to this, the length of the archilithic period, 


during which no land-living animals or plants. as yet existed, 
amounts to more than one half, more than 53 per cent; on 


the other hand the length of the anthropolithic era, during 
which man has existed, amounts to scarcely one-half per) 
cent of the whole length of the organic history of the earth. | 
It is, however, quite impossible to calculate the length of: 
these periods, even approximately, by years. 

The thickness of the strata of mud at present deposited 
during a century, and which has been used as a basis for 
this calculation, is of course quite different in different parts: 
of the earth under the different conditions in which these: 
deposits take place. Itis very slight at the bottom of the 
deep sea, in the beds of broad rivers with a short course, and 
in inland seas which receive very scanty supplies of water. 
It ia comparatively great on the sea-shores exposed to strong 
breakers, at the estuaries of large rivers with long courses, 
and in inland seas with copious supplies of water. At the 
mouth of the Mississippi, which carries with it a consider- 
able amount of mud, in the course of 100,000 years about 
600 feet would: be deposited, At the bottom of the open sea, 
far away from the coasts, during this long period only some 
few feet of mud would be deposited. Even on the sea-shores 
where a comparatively large quantity of mud is deposited 
the thickness of the strata formed during the course of a 
century may after all amount to no more than a few inches 
or lines when condensed into solid stone. In any case, how- 
ever, ali calculations based upon these comparisons are very 
unsafe, and we cannot even approximately conceive the 
enormous length of the periods which were requisite for the 
formation of the'systems of neptunic strata. Here we can 
apply only relative, not absolute, measurements of time. 

Moreover, we should entirely err were we to consider the 
size of these'systems of strata alone as the measure of the 
actual space of time which has elapsed during the earth’s 
history. For the elevations and depressions of the earth's 
crust have perpetually alternated with one another, and the 
mineralogical and paleontological difference—which is per- 
ceived between each two succeeding systems of strata, and 
between each two of their formations at any particular spot 
—corresponds in all probability with a considerable inter- 
mediate space of many thousands of years, during which 
that particular part of the earth's crust was raised above the 
water. It was only after the lapse of this intermediate 
period, when a new depression again laid the part in question 
under water, that there occurred a new deposit of earth. As, 
in the mean time, the inorganic and organic conditions on 
this part had undergone a considerable transformation, the 
newly-formed layer: of mud was necessarily composed 
of different earthy constituents and inclosed different petri- 
factions. 

The striking differences which so frequently occur between 
the petrifactions of two strata, lying one above another, are 
to be explained in a simple and easy manner by the suppo- 
sition that the same part of the earth’s surface has been ex- 
posed to repeated depressions and elevations. Such alter- 
nating elevations and depressions take place even now exten- 
sively, and are ascribed to the heaving of the fiery fluid 
nucleus against the rigid crust. Thus, for example, the 
coast of Sweden and a portion of the west coast of South 
America are constantly though slowly rising, while the 
coast of Holland and a portion of the east coast of South 
America are gradually sinking. The rising as well as the 

sinking takes place very slowly, and in the course of a 
century sometimes only amounts to some few lines, some- 
times to afew inches, or at-most a few féet. But if this 
action continues uninterruptedly throughout hundreds of 
thousands of years, it is capable of forming the highest 


mountains, 
[To BE GONTINUVED.] 


— 


Wag brings out the devil in man, wakes up the hellish 
legion within his fallen nature, and binds his better facul- 
ties hand and foot. Its natural tendency is to hurl nations 
back into barbarism and retard the growth ‘of everything 
good. When undertaken from a dire necessity, as the last 
resource of an oppressed people, it may become heroic, and 
its after results may compensate for its immediate evils; but 
war wantonly undertaken, for self-interest, ambition, or 
wounded pride, is evil, only evil, and that continually.— 
Spurgeon, ; ` 

a o 

Tam man who writes, speaks, or meditates without being 
well stocked with facts, as landmarks to his understanding, 
is like á mariner who sails along a treacherous coast without 
a pilot, or one Who adventures in the wide ocean without 
either a rudder or compass, Bacon. 


or deed, would have fared ill at the hands’ of his 
townsmen. í 


“Mr. Conway had not been boarding there many 


days before it was observed that Margaret, this im- 
becile daughter, was trying to ingratiate herself into 
his affections. 
around his chair, comb his hair, and in many child- 
ish, artless ways court his attention. 
quet of fresh flowers was always ready for his but- 
ton-hole or lying by his plate. 
so dignified, reticent, and- reserved, so pious, holy, 
and sanctimonious, so full of apt Scripture quota- 
tions, and altogether so proper a person, and, be- 
sides, old enough to be her father, that no one feared 
any evil results from her attentions to him, though 
her mother several times apologized for her and 
hoped. she was not intrusive. 
at all, 
to come unto me, and forbid them not;” and this 
girl is but a child in mind, and I like to have her 
about me,’ said the deacon, in solemn tones. 
was left to do as she would, the deacon apparently 
taking no notice of her more than he would of a 
small child or a frolicsome kitten; but when the two 
happened for a moment to be alone, he would beckon 
‘her to him, take her on his lap, and hug, kiss, and 
fondle her, till all the little soul or mind she had 
was glowing with passionate ardor for him. 
some sort of instinct taught her to conceal all this 
in the presence of others, and be to him only as a 
simple child. 


She would run and wait on him, hang 
A little bou- 


But the deacon was 


‘Ob, no, madam; not 
Jesus, you know, said, “ Suffer little children 


So she 


And 


“He used often to go to the spring where we 


found him, for the medicinal. water, as it was called, 
and Margaret would plead to go along. At last the 
deacon said, one day, ‘Let her go, madam, if she 
wants to. 
will be as safe with me as if she was my own child.’ 


Pll see that she comes to no harm. She 


So she was suffered to go; and after that they went 
almost daily, but never staid long, and all was sup- 


posed to be right; and, indeed, how could they dream 


of wrong in so good a man! Was not the whole 
country ringing with the fame of his sermons (those 
same ones that he preached at your place, as he had 
many of them by heart), and did not God’s own 
glory rest on his brow? But the brother of the girl 
several times caught the deacon’s eye resting on his 
sister in a way he did not like, and a sudden move- 
ment when he would enter the room where they were 
alone together would rouse a thought that something 
was between them; and at last he resolved to watch 
them one afternoon as they went to the spring, and 
so followed them at a safe distance, and saw them 
enter the little dell where we found him dying, The 
brother quietly drew within hearing distance, and 
soon saw and heard enough to realize that his poor 
demented sister was indeed the victim of a lecherous 
old scoundrel. His young blood was all on fire, and, 
drawing his pocket-knife, with its long, keen blade 
he stabbed him in the side, exclaiming, ‘Die, thou 


hoary-headed old sinner! and may all the fiends in hell 


torment you for this dastardly betrayal of confidence, 
this foul wrong to one who already suffers under the 
wrath of a great and just God’—for it seems that 
when the girl was a mere child she had one day set 
her little foot on the family Bible and said it was no 
holier than an almanac, and hardly had the words 
been uttered when a big snake crawled up from be- 
tween the hearthstones, and, winding around that 
blasphemous foot, reared its head till it looked her 
in the eye ; whereat:she sereamed, fainted, and fell 
as one ‘dead; ‘and when she recovered, her reason 
‘seemed, as it were, dulled and blunted forever. 

“Ag the brother finished his exclamation, he 
snatched his sister from the bleeding and apparently 
dying man, and hurried her home. He said nothing 
to his mother of what had happened, and when asked 
why Mr. Conway did not return with them, said he 
preferred staying a while, and. it might be that he 
would not be back for some days, as he spoke of 
going to a distant town; meanwhile he had charged 

argaret to say nothing of what had happened, or 
he would kill her. And so it was that the man was 
left alone all those four long days, to suffer, and 
think, and regret what might have been. 

“Margaret’s brother came to see me after the 


627 


funeral, and between us: we agreed that silence 
would be our proper course; so you will use discre- 
tion in mentioning what I have written to you. I 
have given no names or places that would criminate 
him; still, were it known that I could tell who the 
murderer was, I might be compelled to do so. It 
-was a hasty. act, and only in a case of life or death 
is any one justified in taking the law in his own 
ands, Conway was the father of my child, but his” 
after-conduct killed every spark of love for him out 
of my heart; and if I do not sorrow that he is gone, 
I can say I pity his long, sorrowful vigil and awful 
death of horror, fear, and remorse.” 

As Sue finished reading this chapter of sorrows, 
she shed a few natural tears of grief; not so much 
for the father that was gone as at the thought of 
the bad, wicked, evil life he had lived, As Edith 
came in, she handed her the letter, saying, “Thank 
you, dear; I am grieved and sorry that all this 
should be, but it is past recall, and cannot now be 
helped; so I will try to forget all, save the fact that 
henceforth anxiety concerning him is at rest. I 
have Charlie, and you, and a whole host of good, 
true friends, and I am daily learning more and more 
of the world’s capabilities for giving us joy, bliss, 
hope, love, and all other good things. I shall simply 
send my brothers the paper containing the account 
of my father’s death, eupposably at the hands of a 
tramp, write to them what is proper to the occasion, | 
and then let oblivion’s pall cover the whole dark 
scene from memory, as much as may be.” 


CHAPTER XY. 


AuGUST, With its fields of ripening corn, has come, 
and already many of the leaves upon the trees are 
showing autumnal tints and dropping silently from 
the parent limb, to wither, die, and pass away for- 
ever. How brief and fleeting is all individual exist- 
ence! yet how dear and precious life is to us all— 
how full of bright hopes, sweet anticipations, and 
glorious aspirations! ’Tis a great thing to have 
lived and known how much there is to live for; to 
feel that though for us life’s sunny dream will soon 
be o’er, the world will still be filled with countless 
millions who will feel as we feel and rejoice as we 
rejoice; that as the race grows older it will grow 
wiser and happier, and, though pain and sorrow | 
must come to all, they will grow less and less as the 

ee on and man learns how to live rightly and. 
appily. 

Not one leaf had yet faded on the grand old tree 
that stood in the grassy yard at Rose Hill Mansion. 
Its broad, sheltering arms seemed stretched out as 
in a sweet benediction over the little group of girls 
who were once more gathered beneath its shade— 
Rose, Edith, Jennie, Myra, and Sue. The sunshine 
gleamed through the interlacing branches and fell 
upon the bright dresses and still brighter faces of 
the pleasant family circle—for they all declared 
themselves of one family, since all had become of 
one belief and one mind upon the important topics 
of the day, even the politics and the social question 
itself. Each member of the little group was busily 
employed in some feminine needle-work, and the 
tongues were as busy as the fingers; but finally all 
seemed talked out, and there was a lull of utter 
quiet, which was at last brokea by Myra, who said, 
in her usual blunt, outspoken way, “ Well, girls, we 
have had Quaker-meeting long enough, and now I 
vote we each do something towards filling up the 
fleeting hours interestingly.” 

“ All right,” said Edith; “now suppose you start 
the ball a-rolling.” 

“No,” said Myra; “I claim the right to be last, 
since it is my motion.” 

“Pl begin myself,” said Rose, rolling up her sew- 
ing and taking from her pocket a letter. “I brought 
this along on purpose to read to you. It is from my 
Tennessee friend, who was so unfortunate as to be- 
come the victim vf a scoundrel’s heartlessness. 
Dear little Minnie! How earnestly she did sympa- 
thize with her, and how she longed to go and com- 
fort her! I wish she was here now to rejoice in 
Emma’s joy. Oh, Minnie! Minnie! The thought 
of my darling is so strong in my mind as I sit here, 
where we have all met together so often! Excuse 
me for this involuntary heart-cry, dear friends, for I 
could not help it. I knew well that lamentation is 
of no avail, and that we should never nurse our. 
grief; and I do not; but I sometimes feel such an 
intense longing for my only sister, my sweet, gentle 
Minnie, that I can’t keep back the great rush of 
tears, sobs, and grievings, And now I’ve got you 
all weeping, and our joy is turned to woe. Dear 
Minnie, we miss thee, but we grieve not as those 
grieve who have bitter thoughts mingling with their 
sorrow. All our thoughts of thee are sweet and: 
lovely, as thou thyself wert. I do not remember one 
act of her young life that I would wish blotted out. 
Raised in an atmosphere of pure love—ah, yes, girls, 
she was almost perfect. She seemed to develop into: 
a being of exquisite harmony and beauty, Oh, what. 
a glorious woman she would have made! But she is- 
gone, and only a sweet memory is ours. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Sow @oop thoughts, and you will reap good actions. 
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Communications. 


The “ Dirt ” of the Bible. 


The Vineland (N. J.) Independent forcibly exposes the 
attacks on Freethought which have been covertly made 
under the dangerous Comstock laws, and will continue to be 
made until those laws are radically reformed: ‘'The Free- 
thinkers’ Convention, which closed at Watkins, N. Y., on 
‘Tuesday, broke up in the arrest of D. M. Bennett, of the 
New York TRUTH SEEKER. and several other persons, for 
selling a book which it is claimed was obscene. The Free- 
thinkers, on the other nand, say it is mainly composed of 
extracts from the Bible. We have but little sympathy for 
that Radicalism which will spend days and weeks hunting 
for some paragraph in the Hebrew scriptures which will be 
offensive to delicate and refined ears, while they pass by the 
better things in the Bible. A thousand years of this nega- 
tive kind of teaching will never convert the world to a 
tolerant Liberalism ; and those who are converted by this 
method will, in all probability, be tenfold more the child of 
hellish bigotry after their conversion than they were before. 
A man who can find nothing better to do than to hunt for 
crude and obscene passages in the Bible has & good deal of 
dirt about his own moral constitution which will require but 
little searching to find out. But, despite all this, the ortho- 
dox people of Watkins showed themselves possessed of a 
considerable amount of the old inquisition spirit, when, in 
order to vent their spite against the Freethinkers for the 
radical utterances made in their meetings, they aimed this 
biow at freedom of speech. The Church people ought to 
know by this time that the ‘ blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church,’ and they only help augment the forces which 
they seek to destroy by this exhibition of intolerance. The 
Freethinkers have a right to hold meetings and express their 
radical sentiments, and to attempt to infringe upon that 
right is a blow at our free institutions which every citizen 
who is truly an American must loudly condemn. Crawling 
behind ever so many claims about ‘ obscene literature’ will 
not hide the fact that the real end aimed at is the liberty of 
opinion vouchsafed by the Constitution. When the ortho- 
dox power seeks the arrest of the numerous parties who are 
circulating the most vile and obscene literature and pictures, 
for the express purpose of demoralizing the youth of the 
land, then we may believe that it is real obscenity they wish 
to ‘destroy,’ instead of liberty of conscience. But as long 
as they confine their arrests to some indiscreet radical who 
foolishly thinks he is serving his cause by publishing ‘picked’ 
paragraphs from the Bible, or some radical scientist who 
publishes a book that had better be guardedly handled, then 
the public has the right to presume that it is the opponents 
of orthodox theology whieh these intolerant enthusiasts are 
trying to exterminate, and not obscene literature.” — Index. 

Mr. EDITOR : The above writer displays a great deal more 
penetration by Aindsight than by foresight. He condemns 
the person who exposes the errors, follies, and obscenities 
of the Bible as one who ‘‘has a good deal of dirt about his 
own moral constitution.” But despite all this, the writer 
goes on, ‘‘ The orthodox people of Watkins showed them- 
selves possessed of a considerable amount of the old inqui- 
sition spirit, when in order to vent their spite against the 
Freethinkers for the radical utterances made in their meetings 
they aimed a blow at freedom of speech.” Here is the anom- 
aly of a writer who is on the fence, on both sides of the fence, 
and nowhere, all at one and the same time. At first he seems 
tu be somewhat orthodox in his spirit and literary taste in re- 
ferring to the Liberal converts as being ‘tenfold more the 
child of hellish bigotry after their conversion than they 
were before.” This Modoc temper, together with his 
terms ‘‘converted” and ‘‘ conversion,” leads us to believe 
that the writer stil] enjoys the literature of the Bible. 

But, nevertheless, it was not the proper thing for the or- 
thodox of Watkins to arrest the Freethinkers. ‘‘ The Free- 
thinkers have a right to hold meetings [!] and express their 
radical sentiments”!!! Here is magnanimity for you. We 
may ‘‘ hold meetings” and we may ‘‘express radical senti- 
ments.” In condemning us as having ‘‘a good deal of dirt” 
about us, he seems to be quite unfriendly; but, on the other 
hand, in kindly vindicating our right to hold meetings and 
express radical sentiments, one might mistake him for a 
friend; but when he charges the Comstockians ag aiming a 
blow at “our free institutions,” he seems to be on the fence; 
and when he prates about the Watkins arrests as caused by 
the sale of & book ‘‘composed of extracts from the Bible,” 
he is nowhere. The writer had no correct information on 
the affair, and yet he unconsciously sits down to write a 
homily on it. This might be pardonable did his ignorance 
aud arrogance stop there; but he must condemn the cause 
of Freethought by misrepresenting it. 

“A man who can find nothing better to do than to hunt 
for crude and obscene passages in the Bible has a good deal 
of dirt about his own moral constitution.” My dear sir, you 
are mistaken in your man. You are dreaming. The Free- 
thinker brings forward the obscene passages of the Bible 
not fo approve of them, but to disapprove of them. On the 
other hand, you and your fellow-Christians approve of Bible 
obscenity by claiming it to be the ‘‘ Word of God "—-that is, 
a revelation from heaven; that all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness”! How do 
the obscene stories of the Hebrews instruct us in righteous- 
ness?- Was Comstock instructed by this sort of ‘' righteous- 
ness” when he visited, not long ago, a house of ill repute 
in New York and had the females undress before him for a 
given amount of money? Talk about dirt!—where is there 
more dirt than in this book called the ‘Holy Bible”? Its 
filth would pollute but few if it were not for the essence of 
cruelty and oppression which it claims to exercise over man. 
We must accept these obscene stories as a revelalion of the 
will of God, and there is no alternative; we must “‘ believe 
or be damned.” “If any man preach any other gospel unto 
you than that ye have received, let him be accursed,” For 
centuries the Bible has been the instrument of the greatest 
credulities, crimes, and cruelties that ever tortured human 
hearts or drenched the world in blood. And you, sir, call 
these obscenities the Word of God? If you do not, others 


do, and you must reject them as we do; but in that case! 


you might have a ‘‘ good deal of dirt” about your “ moral 
constitution.” But, whether you accept or reject the ob- 
scene stories of the Bible as the Word of God, there is, 
nevertheless, a “good deal of dirt about your moral con- 
stitution” when you can so freely fling it at us—a sort, 
too, not of modern character, but the original dirt which 
your Bible contains, and which you have received from it, 
and whieh it commands you to scatter to the ends of the 
earth. Your fauli-findimg about it, and your language, 
“ hellish bigotry” (on our part), looks as if you were trying 
to say to us, “ Take our Bible dirt or be damned.” Nay, 
verily, we will be damned if we do. 

“When the orthodox power seeks the arrest of the nu- 
merous parties Who are circulating the most vile and ob- 
scene literature and pictures, for the express purpose of 


demoralizing the youth of the land, then we may believe | 
that it is real obscenity they wish to destroy, instead of lib- i 
i tificates of Annual Membership. It reads as follows : 
i 
I 


ty ve 


erty of conscience.” This sentence is the writers after- 
thought, which is greatly superior {n.wisdom to his fore- 
thought. It is his ‘‘hindsight” which discovers more 
penetration than his “ foresight.” W. 5S. BELL. 
0 m 
Some Notes on the Volunteer Candidate. 
BY T, C. L. 

The editor of Zhe Indes is a declining man. On Decem- 
ber 20th of last year he said: ‘‘ We deeply regret the issuing 
of the above petition, should decline to sign it, and must 
dissuade others from signing it.” Well thereupon 70,000 Lib- 
erals enrolled their namea upon that petition, making the larg- 
est that has been sent to Congress in many years. In his late 
“ Card ” the candidate editor says he “declines to be a can- 
didate for re-election ” if his ‘‘ platform shail fail to be ap- 
proved by the National Liberal League at this Congress.” 
What new victory awaits the Liberals of this country, in 
view of this second ‘‘ decline ?” i . 

If there is any difference of view or tone between Mr. 
Green’s card and pages 614-15 in the last TRUTH SEEKER 
and his private letter on page 612, all readers will notice the 
difference of dates. One was written on Sept. 16th, before 
the appearance of that week’s Indez. The other was written 
on Sept. 20th after reading that ‘‘conglomerate of Cail, Card, 
Platform, and editorial fulmination in The Index. That 
altered the whole situation, and no wonder the zealous and 
efficient worker for the League was “mad.” We hear of 


several other Leaguers, who had not the motive and the cue: 


for passion that Mr. Green has, who were mad too. 
We have a dim, faded kind of recollection that the candi- 
date editor, some eight or nine months ago, say about Dec. 


20th, warned Liberals, that if they signed a certain petition :---+-+-- 


they ‘‘ would fall into one of the most cunningly laid traps 
ever set.” 


which the petitioners have been decoyed.” 
pose such an expert on traps would be trap-wise and trap- 
proof. But look you now, how so unattractive, unalluring, 
unwholesome a piece of old cheese as.a manifestly absurd 


“private letter” baits him, and tolls him on right into a : 


trap, just where at least seventy thousand Liberals want him. 


They don't have to vote against Aim now. They don’t have : 


to ask his friends whose feelings it might hurt to vote 
egainst him. They have only to vote for ‘‘ repeal,” then 
the volunteer candidate declines, and the business is done. 

Some maker of proverbs says, ‘‘ Suspicion is a heavy 
armor, which impedes more than it protects him who wears 
it.” If Mr. Abbot had been less suspicious, he would have 
trusted the Liberals of this country more, and himself less, 
and thus have saved himself from himself, his own worst 
enemy. He knew himself to be capable of intrigue, plot, 
conspiracy, or assassination, and so, on the most baseless of 
rumors, without the slightest effort to prove their accuracy, 
he falls easily into faith in his private letter-writers, gives 
credit to his *‘ independent sources,” and ‘‘ makes an ass of 
himself ” before all Liberals, as Green so promptly declined 
to do. That would have been a good place for Mr. Abbot’s 
*‘ decline ” to come in, but he preferred to place it where it 
would do the most good. 

One would suppose that ‘he McKesson & Robbins lesson 
would have been enough to teach Mr. Abbot that he would 
do well to be a little cautious about rumors from New 
York, even if he did get them from “independent sources.” 
In Voth these cases one little postal card, costing only a 
cent, addressed to any gentleman on whom he could rely to 
give him a correct report would have returned him the reply 
that there was no secret plot to ‘‘seize the organization of 
the Convention,” or secret movement of any kind, nor the 
first sign or Symptom of one to ‘‘surprise and capture the 
Congress.” Then he would have written a very different 
Call for that Congress and set forth very different principles, 
and in a very different spirit. Also he would not have 
made for himself that ugly and now unescapable cul-de-sac 
of “ snbmit or resign,” as a celebrated President across the 
water did last year. That President, with a Gambetta at 
his heels, chose to submit, With a persistent TRUTH 
SEEKER, a mad Green, an indignant League, and an angry 
70,000 after him, What will this President do? The 27th 
of this month wil! tell. 

There is a mystery about Annual Memberships in the 
Liberal League. Liberals are hereby advised to look sharp 
and not be takenin by them. The great trickster who 


Again on May 2d he plumed himself upon his : 
sagacity in having given “timely Warning of the trap into : 
One would sup- : 


wrote the Call for the coming Annual Congress says: 
“ Delegates will receive Certificates of Membership by for- 
warding,” ete., and ‘‘ Charter, Life, and Annual Members, 
who intend to be present, will receive theirs by simply for- 
warding their names and present addresses.” Now, this is 
put just as if Charter, Life, and Annual Memberships car- 


vain through that tract for any information about Annual 
Memberships. By a persistent search after knowledge 
under difficulties, however, the reader will find in the tail 
end of The Index an advertisement, which has stood there 
so long that it is equivalent to blank paper, stating that 
“ Annual Members shall be entitled to seats but not to votes 
in the Annual Congress ;’ while Life and Charter Mem- 
bers are entitled to votes as well as seats. Why cannot this 
information be given in official documents which purport to 
tell what Leaguers want to know as well as in an obscure 
advertisement in an obscure paper? And what is the use 


‘of an Annual Membership anyhow? The only other con- 


ceivable use for it is to get a dellar contributed to the 
League under the implication that the holder receives some 
valuable privilege or consideration for his money—which 
he doesn’t. 

I have the hollow privilege of holding one of these Cer- 


CERTIFICATE OF ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 


: . OF THE 
: NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 


tat Concert Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., from July second: 
ito July fourth, 1876, : 


: ‘ organized at the Centennial Congress of Liberals, held: 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18, 1878, - 

: Mr. Theron C., Leland, New York, having paid into: 

: the Treasury of the National Liberal League the sum of- 
_ One Dollar, is hereby declared to be an 
a ANNUAL MEMBER. - : 
` lof the same until the final adjournment of the Annual: 
: Congress next succeeding the date of this Certificate, ; 
: with all the rights and privileges pertaining to such: 
| ‘membership by the provisions of the Constitution. : 

Witness our Signatures and the Seal of the: 

[u. 8] National Liberal League hereunto attached. 

F. E. Assor, President. 

WILLIAM H. HAMLEN, Secretary, 
Now is n’t that most alluringly put—“ with all the rights 
and privileges pertaining to such membership by the pro- 
visions of the Constitution”? Then go to the Constitution 
as quoted in an obscure advertisement and you learn that 
an Annual Member has no rights and privileges in any Con- 
gress—not aright nora privilege any more than the moat 
indifferent auditor crowded away in a back seat of the 
gallery. 

But to find out whether there might not be some obscure 
lor unknown value in this Annual Membership, I sent for 
! my credentials upon it, and I received a card of which the 

following is a copy: 


i 


oe . .. . TETTI . . veces 


{EXCHANGE THIS FOR TICKET AT TICKET OFFICE. > 
NOT TRANSFERABLE, : 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


This certifies that Theron C. Leland, Annual Member : 
: N. L. L., is a Member of the Second Annual Congress of : 
': the National Liberal League, to be held at Syracuse, N. : 
: Y., October 26 and 27, 1878, and will be admitted to the : 
: reserved seats on exchanging this Certificate fora regu- : 
lar ticket of admission. : 
By order of the Directors, : 

Francs E. ABBoT, President, : 

: Wuaram H. Hamen, Secretary. : 


tacere ee eee eee eer eer ee eer re re rere rT errr ree ere res 


| Now compare this card with the advertisement at the tail 


` end of The Index and it becomes a lie on the face of it, bè- 

cause an occupant of a seat, reserved or other, is not a 

member of any Congress unless he has all the rights and 
` privileges of a member, including the right to vote. This 
card, then, is a fraud and a sell, ‘‘ by order of the Directors” 
and “Francis E. Abbot, President.” f 
| There is a chance of depriving the Local Leagues of their 


i full right to five Delegates according to another advertise- 


| ment in the very tail end of The Index, which says : 


“ ARTICLE XVI.—Every local auxiliary Liberal League 
organized in accordance with the provisions of this Consti- 
tution shall be entitled to send its President and Secretary 
and three other members as delegates to the Annual Con- 
gress. 


Now suppose ils President and Secretary, or either of 
them, for any reason, cannot go? Is the Local League to 
be deprived of the privilege of sending a Delegate in his 
place ? 

Again, in this city Mr. Cortlandt Palmer is President of 
the Third Liberal League and also of the Society of Human- 
ity, which affiliated itself by charter with the National 
Liberal League. Now is he to be allowed two votes in the 
Annual Congress by virtue of his Presidency of two Local 
Leagues ? These may become questions of importance 
where Leagues send full Delegations without including the 
President and Secretary. 


The Liberal League Movement, 
A VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 
FRIEND BENNETT: I was much surprised to-day to find my 
PRIVATE LETTER 

to Mr. Leland in Tas TRUTH Serxen. It was not quite 
the fair thing, but I will pardon him this time. It truly ex- 
pressed my indignation at the time it was written, and I do 
not see much in it I cannot truthfully reiterate after a 
week’s reflection. The injury I fear from its publication ig 
that it may increase the ill-feeling now existing among Lib- 
erals—exactly the thing, of all others, I do not desire to do. 
But Mr. Leland “let the cat out of the bag,” and I shall 
hold him responsible for the consequence. I am conscious 
he likes a fight better than I do, and may enjoy seeing me 


pushed into it. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


Until recently no person in America entertained a higher 


ried the same privileges, and were of equal value. There is i opinion of Francia E. Abbot than I did. But that opinion 
a little tract of instructions about Memberships and how to was shaken when he made the uncalled-for and unjust 
form Leagues printed and circulated by the present able attack upon you at the time of your first arrest by Com- 
management of the League; but the reader will look in! stock, As the head and recognized leader of the National 


The Tenth Seeker, October 51826. 
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Liberal League, I expected him to be the first to go to your i 


assistance, and when he turned upon you in The Index I was 
dumbfounded and pained beyond expression. But I was in 
hopes it was from ill temper caused by indigestion or some- 
thing of the kind, and would soon pass over, and with an 
effort I held my peace; but to my regret it has continued to 
this time, and, I fear, has become chronic. 

MR. BENNETT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


I said to many of my intimate friends, ‘I hope Mr. Ben- 
nett will show that he is superior to Mr. Abbot by not allow- 
ing himself to be drawn into a quarrel;” but, I regret to say, 
you were not able to rise to that height of sublimity, and 
many of your ‘‘ Letters from Friends” gave evidence that 
their authors were about on the same plane with Christians. 

GOOD MAY RESULT, 


There is an old saying that it is an ‘‘ill wind that blows 
nobody good,” and I hope this “‘ unpleasantness ” that has 
so effectually, for the time being, blocked the wheels of the 
Liberal League movement will in some way result in good to 
the cause. And Iam, pleased to see that one man, who, a 
year ago, wrote me he did not favor the movement, has 
already, for the purpose of aiding Mr. Abbot, organized a 
Local League. Thia is encouraging, for just now we are 
thankful for small favors. And as all parties desire to carry 
their points at the coming Congress at Syracuse, and as it 
takes delegates to do that, I expect to see Local Liberal 
Leagues spring up in ail quarters, and I desire to urge upon 
Liberal friends to organize them, not only for the fight at 
Syracuse, but for a long campaign against the common 
enemy. 

STAND FIRM, 
And, Liberal friends, resolve that whatever be the result at 
Syracuse, you will stand by the Liberal League movement, 
If it is wrong this year, we will try and make it right next 
year or the year after, Since the Directors presented them- 
selves as candidates and provided a platform for the coming 
Congress, a leading Liberal of the West writes to me: “I 
shall not aid the movement any more in any way. You 
have seen, as I have, that each man seems to have some axe 
to grind or hobby to ride, and the whole scheme will fail to 
the ground of its own weight before it ever accomplishes 
anthing, unless it is run differently. Of what use is the Con- 
gress if the programme is all arranged now, as it seems to 
be?” I will admit that that good Western friend just now 
has good reasons for his discouraging remarks, but that is 
not the course te take to build up a great Liberal party. 
THE COMING CONGRESS. 


Mr. Abbot is entitled to much credit for organizing this 
grand party, and last year he gave us a splendid platform; 
but as he has proved incompetent to longer serve as leader, 
we have the right to choose another. You have named for 
President of the National Liberal League that brave 
reformer, 

HON. ELIZUR WRIGHT. 

Mr. Wright is a friend of Zhe Index, and is one of its 
editorial contributors. I hope to see Mr. Abbot second your 
motion and make his election unanimous. 

Then, as many appear to favor the passing of resolutions, 
and as 

THE WATKINS RESOLUTIONS 
are about as near correct as any a miscellaneous Liberal 
body can be expected to agree upon, why not adopt them, 
leaving out only those that were drafted especially for the 
occasion at Watkins. Probably by a friendly consultation 
we might improve them # little, I am sure I could make 
them suit one better than they now do, but my improve. 
ment might damage them for some others. So, as they are 
about right, it may be as well to adopt them as they are. 
I am willing to assent to most anything for harmony if you 
will leave me the grand platform Mr. Abbot gave us last 
year. But, friends, whatever resolutions may be adopted 
by the Congress, if they do not go back on the last year’s 
platform, let us stand by the party, I repeat. We shall, I 
hope, get over this lamentable family contention at some 
future time, and then we will be glad we all remained to- 
gether, And, although Mr. Leland has pushed me into the 
arena of the combat further than I intended to go, and I 
expect to receive some heavy blows, I here publicly an- 
nounce that I have no ill-will towards any one that I will 
not trample under my feet in a moment, when others will 
do the same, and a little before, if we can all agree to bury 
the hatchet or, what is better, use it vigorously against 
superstition, as you, Mr, Bennett, are and have been doing 
for many years, and as Mr. Abbot did for a long time when 
he was the pride of the Liberals of America. 
ORGANIZE LOCAL LEAGUES. 


But, friends, everywhere organize Local Liberal Leagues. 
Only ten persons, male and female, are required to form a 
league. Call a meeting at your house, if no hall can be ob- 
tained. Ishall be pleased to send forms of constitution to 
those who desire them. Can’t we have a hundred new 
leagues formed before the Congress meets? It will cost 
something, but what better use can you make of your money 
and time? Now we are all slaves to the orthodoxy of this 
land, and dé is a shame that we stop io quarrel until we gain 
our liberty. If Comstock’s arrests or this quarrel can de- 
stroy the apathy of the mass of Liberals, then good may 
come from these evils. 

Come, friends, wake up, organize, and go to the Syracuse 
Congress. If you are not a delegate, come in person. If 
we can’t do anything else, I do not know but we had 
better fight. Anything but this most discouraging inactivity. 

H. L. Green. 


— e 


LIBERTY and not theology is the enthusiasm of the nine- 


jing and abhorrence. 


The Purity and Godliness of Sex. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE TRUTH SEEKER : Dr. J. M. Pee- 
bles, in his “Hammonton Paragraphs,” in the Banner of Light 
of the 27th of July, speaking of animal food and its daily use, 
says it is stimulating to “the baser passions of human na- 
ture,” by which I suppose he means the sexual or procre- 
ative instinct, for this is the language generally used by 
old-fashioned moralists when they allude at all to the subject 
of sex. i i 

Now, after a life of nearly three score years and ten, 
during which I have studied the intricate problem of human 
society, I have come to the conclusion that this way of dis- 
honoring the most godlike attribute of human nature is the 
cause of much misery and degradation. Al the passions, 
or instincts, of the human being are koly. The sinfulness 
consists in the immoderate indulgence of them. For in- 
stance, the property instinct, which leads us to create wealth 
by labor—what would you give for a man who was entirely 
destitute of it ? He would soon join the loafers and tramps 
who swarm all over the Northern States like the locusts of 
Egypt, devouring the food which other men procure by 
their toil, But this valuable instinct when carried to excess 
makes a man a greedy curmudgeon or athief. The passion 
of anger or indignation at wrong doing—what would you 
give for a man who could see another man in rage strike a 
woman on the breast, knock her down to the ground, and 
trample upon her person, without even evincing the least 
emotion ? Yet anger, when indulged to excess, ceases to 
be holy indignation, and leads to murder, What is a 
more indispensable virtue in manhood than self-respect ? 
But if carried to excess it degenerates into pride, self-con- 
ceit, and arrogance. What is more glorious in a man than re- 
ligion—love to God and man ? But when it degenerates by 
excess into bigotry and persecution, what is more loath- 
some? Bo, one of the most powerful passions implanted in 
our nature is love. I mean sexual love, for even platonic 
love cannot exist in the heart of a eunuch. A man in 
Ohio was lately sentenced on his own confession to seven 
years in the penitentiary for having deprived a boy of his 
virile powers, and placing him in the neuter gender. 
Wherein consisted the crime worthy of so severe a punish- 
ment ? According to Mr. Peebles he had only taken away 
from this boy “the baser passions of his nature,” and, of 
course, put him on a more elevated moral plane as a human 
being. So far as the good of society and the future is con- 
cerned, it would be a good thing if at least one-third of 
the men now living were consigned by the knife to the 
same category of incapables. But as to the men themselves, 
if you take away their sexual instinct you make them, with 
few exceptions, selfish, suspicious, treacherous, cunning, 
and menial. A eunuch is incapable of love or friendship. 
If he suffers the calamity in early life, like the Ohio lad 
alluded to, he finds his chief pleasure in eating, and sleep- 
ing, and singing tenor in some Methodist church choir. 
During the Middle Ages, when ignorance spread like the 
darkness of Egypt all over Europe, and when the Church 
was in her power and glory, thousands of boys were cas- 
trated in order to become singers in operas, and especially 
in the celebration of the mass and other church services. 
The chastity of the popes, bishops, and priests was so del- 
icate and heavenly that it was shocked by the sensuousness 
of a Woman’s voice, and she was banished from the éhurch 
choirs. For the same reason Cardinal Manning of London 
now forbids women to sing in the church services because 
his monkish brethren of the priesthood cannot stand the 
tones of a woman’s voice. And yet these guasi eunuchs, if 
they were eunuchs indeed, like the Christian Father Origen, 
of the third century, would be excluded from the priest- 
hood of the Catholic Church because they lacked the essen- 
tial attribute of a true man. In ancient Rome the casirati 
were not allowed to testify in the courts of law because of 
their want of manhood, and their easy virtue in the matter 
of lying. It is for these reasons that the law considers it 
so great a personal injury to destroy one’s virility that it 
consigns to the penitentiary the man who commits the 
offense. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if we want to purify the streams which 
are deluging society with pollution and woe, we must begin 
at its fountain. In other words, we must quit saying that 
sexual love is ‘‘the baser passion” of our nature. We 
must undo the terrible work of the Church, which has put 
contempt and abhorrence. upon sexuality, and taught the great 
lie that celibacy is a greater virtue than marriage, and we 
must elevate it to a level where it will be considered abso- 
lutely holy. Ifthe whole subject of sex were explained to 
children at a proper age by parents and teachers, physiolog- 
ically and scientifically ; if the wonderful anatomical ar- 
rangements for the propagation of human beings were 
discoursed upon chastely, so that all young people under- 
stood not only their own but that of each other’s sex, all 
obscene books and pictures would be regarded with loath- 
Ignorance may be, as the Church 
claims it is, the mother of devotion, but it is also the mother 
of a family of vices whose name is legion, for they are 
many. But knowledge isthe prolific parent of ali the vir- 
tues which make human beings refined and happy. It is 
high time that knowledge should shed her light on this 
subject of sex, and that it should no longer be considered 
disgraceful or a calamity that men and women are endowed 
with the power and disposition to procreate their kind. 

Was it * the baser passion of human nature ” which pro- 
duced a Homer or Shakspere among the poets, or a Wash- 
ington among the patriots? Shall sons or daughters feel 
ashamed in thinking of the loving act of their parents which 
moijded and stamped them as intelligent and immortal 


teenth century. The very men who would once have been | beings? Is it consistent to feel proud of the noble men and 
conspicuous saints are now conspicuous revolutionists, for l women who have adorned their generations in the past and 
while their heroism and their disinterestedness are their present, and of our relationship with them, and at the same 
own, the direction these qualities take is determined by the ' time to speak disreapectfully of the glorious act that called 
pressure of their age,—Lecky, {them into existence ? The dishonor put upon sexuality and 


the sexual act, first: by the false teachings of the Church, 
and then by society, in making it a vulgar and forbidden 
topic, in regard to which people have to steal what little 
knowledge they have, has been the fruitful source of whore- 
dom in every age. Pagan nations are notoriously more 
virtuous than Christian, for the pagans seem to think that 
whatever is natural is right and lawful when the indulgence 
of it is under the guidance of reason and conscience ; while 
Christian nations attempt to dam up the currents of nature 
by weak and artificial restraints, so that society has become 
a seething mass of vice and hypocrisy. Did not God create 
man in his own image, and did he not endow them, male 
and female, with the creative passion of sexual love? And 
shali this divine instinct be denounced as low and base, and 
to be indulged only as a terrible necessity lest people do 
worse ? It must be the remains or dregs of his old church 
teachings which lead so good a man as Bro. Peebles to put 
dishonor upon the passion to which he and all the rest of 
us are indebted for life and what we are. The correct 
views which Radicals generally have on the sanctity of sex 
and woman is one reason why, as a class, and in comparison 
with the Church, they stand so high on the score of moral- 
ity. The men who understand sex—who love and revere 
women as women—are chaste men. They loathe and scorn 
obscenity because it is an unmanly offense against their own 
mothers and daughters. There is nothing on earth they 
deem so holy as the temple of a woman’s body, and there 
is no act in life they consider so reverential] and religious as 
that whereby mutual love, in its creative ecstacy, produces 
its legitimate offspring. Such teaching as this it is which, 
if the rising generation only had it, would make them virtu- 
ous and happy. But so long as we put disgrace upon sex, and 
make it an obseene subject; so long as we compel young 
people to get their knowledge of it by stealth, instead of 
teaching them all about it physiologically, and as a branch 
of sciehce, the sexual passion, deprived of the government 
or reason and conscience, its divine guides, will work abnor- 
mally and injuriously. And as the relations between the 
sexes, including the rights and position of woman in society, 
is the grand bottom question in civilization now calling loudly 
for settlement, I consider it the mission of the Radicals, em- 
bracing by that term the Spiritualists, to do what the Church 
by her false and cast-iron creeds cannot do-—discuss the 
subject in all its aspects, and by their example lead in the 
march of progress and improvement. 
PATERFAMILIAS, 
— 
Mr. Truelove at Liberty. 

The venerable English publisher who was sent to New- 
gate for four months for publishing Robert Dale Owen’s 
“Moral Physiology,” ‘came forth from his prison on the 
sixth of September to receive a hearty and enthusiastic 
welcome from thousands of Liberal friends. 

For a gentleman of his age, his imprisonment was a very 
great hardship. For the first five or six weeks he had liter- 
ally no sleep, resting at night on a board with a wooden 
pillow, and in a cell which was dark even in daytime. For 
all that time he never took off his clothes. After six weeks 
of this treatment he was removed to a better cell and bad 
better food. At the outset of his prison experience, his 
anxiety brought on spasms across the chest which affected 
him more or less during his entire confinement. He was 
even denied the consolation of reading friendly letters 
which were written to him. The great meeting at St. James 
Hall protesting against his imprisonment was described to 
him in a letter from a friend, but he was not allowed to read 
it himself. It was, however, read to him. While it was 
being read he cried like a child. Subsequently he was 
called upon by his attorney, and he was greatly delighted 
to listen to the recital of the steps which had been taken by 
Mr, Bradlaugh and others to reverse the sentence and pro- 
cure his release. For the time, he forgot his sufferings in 
the pleasure of knowing that his character and conduct 
were appreciated by his countrymen and that he was recog- 
nized a8 a martyr rather than a criminal. According to the 
prison rules, all knowledge concerning the condition of his 
family and friends was excluded for the space of three 
months. During his imprisonment his fingers grew stiff 
with picking oakum. Mr. Truelove is sixty-eight years of 
age, but we trust that he has many happy years before him, 
and that the sufferings that he has passed through during 
his imprisonment may soon be remembered only as a 
troubled dream. ‘With the kindly nature of the late Robert 
Dale Owen, he doubtless would, had he been living, pre- 
ferred to have taken Mr. Truelove’s place rather than have 
the old publisher suffer for the productions of his own (Mr. 
Owen’s) able pen.— Dr. Foote's Health Monthly. 

to 


Liberal League -Convention. 


The Liberal League of Cattaraugus county has invited 
the friends of the Liberal League movement of western 
New York and western Pennsylvania to meet them in 
Convention at the Union Church at Randolph, N. Y., Oct. 
19th and 20th. The following named speakers are ex- 
pected: Dr. T. L. Brown, and Prof, T, B, Taylor, of Bing- 
hampton; Prof. Giles B, Stebbins, of Detroit; T. C. Leland 
of New York ; Rev. Mr, Thatcher of Columbus, Pa.; Hon. 

Judge McCormack of Franklin, Pa., and H. L. Green of 
Salamanca. Delegates to the N, L. L, Congress to meet at 
Syracuse willbe elected at this Convention. Friends in the 
vicinity of this meeting are requested to get this notice pub- 
lished in their local papers. 


BEHAVIOR is a mirror in which every one shows his 
image.— Goethe. 


Even the ox and the ass could teach some Christians, 
For, if the Bible may be compared to a field, it may be said 
with truth that they begin at Genesis and eat their way 
clear across to Revelations—stubble and grass, bitter and 
sweet, useful and useless alike.— W. H. H. Murray. 


Ghe Torti veeker, October 5, 1878. 


Voltaire in Exile. 


HIS LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCE AND IN FOREIGN 
: LANDS, 


BY M. GASTINEAU. 
(Translated for TEE TRUTH SEEKER.) 


Upon landing, the first care of the exile was to. 
perfect himself in the study of the English tongue; 
and well it was, for had he been ignorant of it, the, 
London population, who hated the French, would | 
have treated him badly. 

One day he was followed by a group of furious 
workingmen, who aimed at nothing less than stoning 
the Frenchman. Voltaire, in close quarters, did not 
lack presence of mind. He mounted a stone, and 
harangued his pursuers: “Worthy Englishmen,” 
said he, “is it not misfortune enough not to have 
been born among you?” . . . 

At the end of his allocution, the populace, flattered, 
assed from wrath to enthusiasm, But Voltaire, 
nowing the versatility of the mob, prudently 

escaped. ; 

Some time after, he was the victim of a much more 
serious accident. Entering the office of the Jew 
d’Acosta to cash a cheque of 20,000 francs drawn 
upon him, and which he wrongly had neglected to 
present, the son of Abraham informed him that he 
had declared bankruptcy the day preceding. Hap- 

ily, King George hearing of this misadventure of 
Voltaire, spontaneously sent him 100 guineas, which 
put him out of difficulty. At the same time, his 
poem, “La Henriade,” was made ready for publica- 
tion by subscription. Heading the list were the 
names of the royal family and all the court. Bol- 
ingbroke having declined the honor of the dedication, 
the “ Henriade ” was dedicated to the queen. It had 
such a success that three editions were taken up at 
once. The author realized important sums, which, 
later in France, he placed in fruitful commercial 
operations. Among other services, the English 
Positivists developed in him the genius of business. 
But it is rather curious that the publication of an 
epic poem was the principium of Voltaire’s fortune. 

During his three years’ sojourn in London Vol- 
taire profoundly studied the institutions, the cus- 
toms, and the manners of England. He became 
initiated into the philosophy of Locke, which brought 
all human knowledge back to the sole source of sub- 
jective and objective experience. He studied the 
works and the system of Newton, who had scattered 
the famous and fantastic world-mists of Descartes. 
He was strongly impressed by reading Shakspere in 
the original. Jt is true that he did not appreciate 
the true value of his genius, and that he qualified as 
barbarous the fiery éans of the English dramatist, 
which disturbed the classic convenu of the eight- 
eenth century. It was Voltaire, nevertheless, who 
revealed Shakspere to Europe, which was ignorant 
of him, and the meditation of his works must cer- 
tainly have benefited the author of “Brutus,” 
“ Zaire,” and ‘ Mahomet.” 

M. Villemain, in his “Tableau de la Littérature 
au XVIIIe Siecle,” estimates as follows English in- 
fluence upon Voltaire and the French thinkers: 

“ Bolingbroke was pardoned in 1726, and returned 
to London. Voltaire, emerging from the Bastille, 
joined him there. This was the time when the 
young president of Montesquieu made the same voy- 
age, in the company of Lord Chesterfield. England, 
from 1723 to 1730, was thus the school of the two 
first master-minds of that century. Later, Buffon 
began his great researches of nature through the 
study and translation of English discoveries. The 
most active mind after Voltaire, Diderot, borrowed 
of England his first studies and his first “ Essai 
d’Encyclopédie.” Jean Jacques Rousseau drew from 
the works of Locke a great part of his ideas upon 
politics and education. Condillac owes to. them all 
his philosophy.” 

Formed, fashioned, kneaded, as it were, by Eng- 
lish science, literature, philosophy, and legislation, 
Voltaire returned to France very different from 
what he was when he. had left it. The three years 
of his exile in that great and free country had opened 
for him new and large horizons, had given him an 
intellectual vigor, a tempered mind, a moral force, 
which became apparent when he was at last permit- 
ted to return to his fatherland. l 
_. -The French minister, favorably considering a de- 

mand of Voltaire, based upon the imperious neces- 
sity of regulating matters of interest, had signed, on 
the 29th of July, 1727, the following authorization : 

“Permission to the sieur de Voltaire to come to 
Paris to attend to his affairs during three months, to 
begin with the day of his arrival; and said time 
being elapsed, it is to him enjoined by his majesty 
to return to the place of his exile, under penalty of 
disobedience. (Dated at Versailles, and signed) 

“ PHILYPEAUX.” 

As he himself tells us, without giving his motives, 
Voltaire did not utilize that permit of sojourn in 
Paris, since he remained in London until the spring 
of 1729, at which time the new minister, De Maure- 
pas, no longer opposed his return, 


ITI. 


New trials awaited Voltaire in France. The 11th 
of September, 1730, he put upon the stage his“ Bru- 
tus,” written in London and dedicated to Lord Bol- 
ingbroke. The piece had some success, although it 
was found too republican. £ 

Voltaire did not cease to criticise the abuses and 
the moral and material servituđes of his country, by 
exalting English liberties. His enthusiasm for Great 


Britain eloquently betrayed itself in his “Ode à. 


Lecouvreur” (October, 1731), which avenged the 
memory of the famous comedienne clandestinely in- 
terred at La Grenouillére, after a refusal of sepulture 
from the clergy. -We publish in extenso that admi- 
rable ode, in which Voltaire praises England so 
warmly as the great tragic actress of the eighteenth 
century. 

Here let us note a remarkable particularity. This 
piece was set to music by the Prince Royal of Prus- 
sia, Frederick, who was a maestro of the first order, 
and played the flute to a charm. 


ODE TO ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 


What do I see? Great God! Those lips soft as the lyre, 
O God! these heavenly eyes, the source of living fire, 
Of death are made to know the livid horrors now. 
O muses, graces, loves of whom she was the type, 
My gods and hers, O help! for death can she be ripe? 
But what is this? 'Tis done! Alas! thou art laid low— 
Yes, dead! and all have learnt thou art beyond relief. 
All hearts with mine are moved, are filled with mortal grief. 
I hear on every side the arts thy fate deplore 
And cry, with tearful eyes, ‘‘ Melpomene is-no more!” 
What will you say, O future race, 
When the insult you know, which naught can e’er efface, 
Now offered by vile men to these arts sad distressed? 
They have refused a resting-place 
To one for whom of old her altars Greece had dressed. 
Before she left the world they all for her would sigh; 
Their bondage I beheld, on her I saw them fawn. 
Did then her crime begin when cruel death came nigh? 
Ts it for charming you she’s punished, now she’s gone? 
No more for us shall be this an unholy glade, 
For therein lies thy form, and this, thy sad, last home, 
er honored by our strains, and ‘hallowed by thy shade, 
À holy temple will become. 
Here is my St. Denys; ‘tis here that L adore — 
Thy talent and thy wit, thy charms, thy winning grace, 
I loved them when thou wert, I shall honor them more 
In spite of death—most foul embrace-— f 
In spite of error, or ingrates 
Who could alone thy wrong to share with thee deplore. 
Oh! must I ever see my nation, weak and vain, 
Uncertain in its vows, disgrace what we admire; 
Our deeds upon our laws e'er stand as a satire; 
And dickle sons of France beneath the dark empire 
Of-superstition lain? í 
Is it upon the English strand 
Alone that thought can dare be.free? 
O Athens’ rival, thou, O London, happy land! 
Just as thy tyrants fléd, thou hast compelled to flee 
The shameful herd that warr’d against free thought 
thee, : : : 
Tis there men know all things to say and .to-rewurd; 
No art is there despised; all skill commands regard; 
The hero of Tallard, of victory favored son, | 
And Dryden the sublime, and Addison the wise, 
Ophils with charms replete, the immortal Newton, 
To Memory’s shrine together rise. _ : 
In England, Lecouvreur-would have been laid to rest 
Among her ‘heroes, kings, ber greatest and her best. 
For talent there insures a place ’neath fame’s high dome, 
And freedom, with resources hived, 
Has, after centuries, on Albion's shore revived 
The soul of Greece and Rome. 
What! shall we never more upon our fields, grown tame, 
Apollo’s laurel leaf. upspringing hope to see? 
Immortal gods! why has my country ceased to be 
The home of worth and fame? 


and 


The sharp critique made by the poet upon clerical 
intolerance, on the score of their refusal of inhuma- 
tion for Lecouvreur, answered perfectly to the pub- 
lic feeling. But it was not. without danger when 
all-powerful priests governed the State and the 
woman Louis XV. 

It is at this period that happened:the scandalous 
case of the Jesuit Girard. The confessor of a young 
and handsome Tolosian, Catherine Cadiére, the rev- 
erend father had seduced her by means of a gross 
mysticism—by persuading her that sister-souls could 
unite and mingle their bodies; that God had com- 
manded him to blow in her mouth and administer 
the discipline upon her naked body. The pretty 
penitent was made to enter a convent, where the 
relations were continued. La Cadiére was soon in 
an interesting way, gave birth to a precocious monk, 
and Father Girard was forced to render account of 
his mystic operations before the parliament. 

After his ode to Lecouvreur, Voltaire had pru- 
dently sought refuge for a few months in Normandy.: 

In the month of October, 1732, the first represen- 
tation of Zaire—that enchanting drama, has said a 
critic—proved a sparkling triumph, and consecrated 
his fame as a dramatic author. But the laurels of 
Voltaire were: ever interwoven with thorns. The 
publication of his letter to Uranie, written ten years 
earlier, raised the indignation of the godly party. 
The archbishop of Paris, M. de Vintemille, addressed 
a complaint to the lieutenant of police upon the scan- 
dal of the Voitairian epistle. 
sean consulted on this subject his secretary, Lan- 
glois, who answered him: . 

“My lord, Voltaire should be shut up in a place 
where he could never have either pen, ink, ‘or paper. 
By the turn of his mind that man can ruin a State.” 

Voltaire called at the ministerial bar, having found 
an escape-flue. He repudiated the paternity of the 


Chancellor. d’ Agues- |. 


ode, which he attributed to the late Abbé de Chau- 
lieu. Without taking him at his word, they rested 
content with the excuse. 

| But, some time later, more ado. Not a production 
! of Voltaire’s could appear without creating a tempest. 
: His “Temple du Gott,” a witty and amusing poem, 
half verse, half prose, alienated against him all the 
lettered and courtier tribe. It was a vigorous satire 
upon false taste and the absurd infatuations of the 
period, filled with allusions, waggery, and keen darts 
launched at his enemies, upon the ephemeral idols 
of the public, and a few popular authors, who, ren- 
dered furious, answered him by insulting letters, 
; epigrams, pamphlets, and. parodies. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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_ Communications. 


' Under the Pines.—The Etna (Me.) Camp-Meeting. 


To Tue EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I prom- 
ised the friends ‘‘ way down in Maine ” that I would forward 
you a report of the Etna Camp-meeting at my earliest oppor 
' tunity after my return home. Weeks have come and gone,- 

and up to this time I have had my head and hands so full of 
{other things that my pen has been kept in close quarters. 

Remembering the old adage, “Better late then never,” I 

‘will attempt to fu: fill my promise. 

, Knowing, Mr. Editor, that your columns are crowded, 
| that valuable matter is waiting to be put in type, I will 
: endeavor to boil it down as much as possible. . 
| The ground on which the meeting has been held for two 
i years is one of the loveliest places to be found in the oid 
; Pine Tree State. It is owned by Daniel Busnell, of Etna, a 
| profeased Spiritualist and a thorougbly Liberal man. Per- 
‘haps it will not be amiss to tell you that when it became 
| kuown that a majority of the committee were desirous that 
your humble correspondent and her “ yoke-fellow ” should 
| attend as regular speakers, the minor portion withdrew; 
! also one of Maine’s prominent speakers (with whom we had 
broken bread and exchanged good wishes) ratreated from 
| the field, nor did she put in an appearance during the meet- 
ing. This action on the part of these people, instead of dis- 
couraging the remainder of the committee, only stimulated 
them to work with greater zeal: and as a result, the meeting 
exceeded-in numbers and interest the most sanguine hopes 
of all who had enlisted in the enterprise. 

. The. first session convened ou Wednesday afternoon, 
August 28th, with Mr. McFadden, of Fairfield, as Chairman. 
| The opening address was made by Dr. H. P. Fairfield. The 

evening was devoted to a social meeting. On Thursday, 

Friday, and Saturday there were three sessions; lectures by 

Dr. Fairfield, Moses Huli, Dr. Demerritt, and the writer, 

On Saturday, Moses Hu!l made a speech in regard to the 
[Comstock law, and offered :the petition for E. H. Heywood’s 

release—I will not call it pardon—for signa'ures. It would 
have done your soul good, had you been there, Mr. Editor, 
-to witness the readiness with which the call met with 
responses. Of course there were some who had never been 
informed on the subject; who refused to put their names 
down until they had investigated the matter. There were a 
few who were on the side with Comstock, and yet, on being 
interrogated, knew no more about him or ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” 
than they did about the ‘‘man in the moon,” only that he 
was a Christian. Within five minutes after the petition was 
presented we received news of the arrest of the trio at the 
Watkins Convention. It was a hard matter to suppress the 
spirit of indignation sufficiently to go on with the regular 
exercises; but the Chairman had a happy faculty of manag- 
ing ‘things, and order was restored. The petitions were 
circulated through the remainder of the meetings, and we 
have a goodly roll of names to send. I believe Comstock 
has never carried his foul work into Maine, but there are 
earnest, brave, and true souls there who are watching his 
movements in other places, and who are sworn to defend 
the right.as far as it is in their power to do go. 

On Saturday afternoon the grove was thronged. Moses 
Hull spoke at considerable length on “ Bible Spiritualism.” 
Never had he the pleasure of addressing a more attentive 
audience. In the evening Mrs. Clara Field and: others- ad- 
‘dressed the:multitude, 

- Notwithstanding the rain of Sunday morning, a vast 
audience convened under the pavilion to listen to the living 
gospel. Mrs. Field-and Dr. Fairfield delivered the regular 
addresses. About noon the cloids parted and Old Sol put 
out his smiling face; the audience was called to the open 
air church, and before it was time for the services to open, 
the seats were full and every available tent within hearing 
distance was occupied. Short speeches were made by Dr. 
Demerritt and your correspondent. The closing lecture was 
delivered by Moses Hull on the subject of. ‘Angel Minis- 
tiy.’ During a greater part of the afternoon the clouds 
tlreatened rain, but the audience remained quiet through- 
-out the long session; and when the meeting broke up it was 
with a general good. feeling and a hope that we might have 
a happy re-union another year. 

During the meeting an organization was born; it was 
christened the ‘‘ Spiritualists’ and Liberalists’ Camp-meet- 
ing Association.” Judging from the names annexed to the 
Constitution the first. time it was presented for signers, it 
will be.liberally supported. 

cannot give.details as I would like, nor have I dared to 
trespass On. your space enough to give a synopsis of one 
lecture even; but 1 want-your readers to know that there 
are Liberals in Maine awake to the issues ofthe hour, 

I cannot forbear the mention of an incident that was 
remarkably pleasant to your correspondent and her com- 
panion. When we reached the camp-ground we were 
shown into a-neat little cottage, carpeted and furnished 
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with all the comforts of an ordinary home. We were told 
that it was built epressly for us; and I assure you it seemed 
like a haven of rest, although in the midst of a multitude. 

We are hoping to meet friends from New York on the 
Etna camp-ground another year. 

The last TRUTH SEEKER is just here, full of interesting 
reading, Pat my name down under the heading of the 
“ Declaration of Rights.” 

I am ready to entér the Liberal field wherever and when- 
ever there is an opening. May THRE TROTE SEEKER live 
long for Humanity’s sake. 


I am, with my soul in the work, MATTIE SAWYER. 


A Challenge to Mott, Jenkins, & Co. 


To Tus Eprror or Toe Trura SEEKER, Sir: I propose 
io put an end to the controversy in TAE TRUTA SEEKER in 
regard to materialization if Mr. Mott will accede to my pro- 
posal. 

I will give $100.00--a check for the same being placed in 
the hands of some responsible party—if he will permit me 
to disrobe any alleged spirit after it walks out of the cabi- 
net, providing I do not find that alleged spirit to be a living 
human being or something made to simulate a spirit, and 
if this alleged spirit will dematerialize in my hands. 

I must have my time to thoroughly examine this so-called 
spirit, with sufficient light to enable me to distinguish the 
teatures of the face and the constituency of the apparel 
worn, and in the presence of twelve reliable witnesses, two 
of whom shall stand by my side, see all I see, and know ali 
I know. One of these persons shall be an unbeliever and 
selected by myself, the other selected by Mr. Mott; and so 
of the other ten remaining, five shall be of my selection and 
five of his selection. 

I do not wish to search the room, the cabinet, nor the 
medium. J wish to search the spirit. This seems to me a 
very reasonable requirement, and I should think any spirit 
would endeavor to make spiritual éonditions so perfect that 
they could materialize without a failure, and so put the 
matter forever at rest. For if that which is claimed to be 
a spirit actually dematerializes or disappears, apparel alao, in 
the presence of twelve people, it appears to me Mr. Mott 
will be vindicated from all dishonesty, ‘‘Anti-Fraud ” con- 
demned, and that this trial would be a proof of materializa- 
tion. 

If Mr. Mott does not choose to accept this challenge, it 
stands open to any other well known materializing medium 
in the world. They must come where I am, at their own 
expense, for my health will not permit me to go to them. 

Tam tired over this wrangle about materialization. It seems 
to me, if true, it can be very easily demonstrated, and that a 
powerful congress of spirits would be very foolish not to do 
80, now that an opportunily is offered them for establishing 
their power and veracity beyond a doubt. So come on, 
spirits, and influence Mr. Mott or some other medium to 
accept the challenge, prove the fact, and receive the check 

or $100,00. It is offered in good faith and from the best of 

motives, as you will be convinced if you will make the trial. 
Who will add $100.00 and be one of the twelve to test ma- 
terialization? 

Spiritualistic papers and all others please copy. 

Watkins, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1878. Evia E. GIBSON. 


Dream of the Future. 
BY RAY CHAPMAN. 


I looked, and was amazed, for such a sight had never 
grected my Vision before. In whatever direction I allowed 
my eyes to roam, they were met by nature in her most sub- 
lime state. Where had once been swamps, deserts, and 
rude forests, now it was one very beautiful garden, filled 
with most exquisite dwellings, grand drives, pretty walks, 
fragrant groves, and murmuring brooks traversing through 
vast fields of yellow grain, creating a scene which had never 
fallen under the stroke of the artist's brush, 

This garden was very large ; it extended everywhere, in 
fact, it covered a whole world. Where many nations had 
Once existed, and were continually hostile to each other, car- 
tying on terrible wars, the strong destroying the weak, satu- 
rating the earth. with their blood, now ali were one colossal 
fraternity, peace and harmony wafted through every place, 
and blood was too precious to be spilled. Where fortresses 
had once stood, now attractive homes were there; their 
guns, which had once called people upon the battle ‘felda, 
had been transformed into agricultural implements, bring- 
ing forth subsistance, which in the past had hurled forth the 
bitter pangs of death. Tbe man-of-war, which had stained 
the billows with human blood, had metamorphosed into a 
beautiful pleasure-boat, carrying smiling faces, faces not 
distracted from the excruciating pains received while com- 
bating with deadly foes. Churches and nunneries which 
had once filled the world with superstition, prostitution, and 
persecution, could not be found anywhere ; they had all fal- 
len victims to forgetfulness. 

That old Jew book had become obsolete, for this beauti- 
ful garden was not made by a God in six days, but by men 
who had worked many centuries improving it little by little 
until nearly perfected. They sought after no future para- 
dise because they knew of none to seek, but changed this 
world into one. They loved no gods, because they knew of 
none to love, but loved each other. They had no gods nor 
angel Gabriels to prey upon the virgins, and consequently 
they had no Christs to crucify. Men and women were all 
on an equilibrium ; each did his share of the work, and 
each received the product of his labor. Such principles as 
competition, ostentation, dissolution, pauperism, and chi- 
canery, had all passed away, and discriminations in men 

"had ceased to exist. Woman was no longer a slave to man, 
nor woman a serf to woman. There were no prostitutes nor 


legitimate children among them ; they were all children of 


Nature, and she has made no distinction in mankind. With 
her all are equal, Woman had been rescued from priestcraft’s 
dying power in which she had been most shamefully abused. 
It had claimed to be her creator ; it had claimed the right to 
debauch both her intellect and body ; it had heaped upon 
her all the misery and suffering the world had contained. 

But as I gazed upon her in that beautiful garden, roaming 
among the flowers of science, inhaling their precious odors, 
and searching within their leaves and branches for knowl- 


edge that might be secreted there, then I knew human kind 


had advanced and was still progressing. 

Mankind had learned that to be free, we must all be 
brethren, and that love for one another created happiness. 
Each individual was allowed free access to that portion of 
the earth required to support him. Tobacco, tea, coffee, 
whiskey, and cattle for food were no longer products of the 
earth ; science had taught man that they were his deadliest 
enemies. Man was the only animal that could be seen at 
labor ; the horse and ox were things of the past ; labor was 
Performed by other power. Here science again had lent its 
mighty hand, giving man a new implement for the old, 
therefore lightening his labors and shortening the hours of 
toil. Man had left the narrow path and was traveling 
through the broad fields of science where knowledge budded 
forth so abundantly that ignorance had withered and died. 
The sun of Freethought had poured its powerful rays of 
intelligence upon ihe lake of superstition, slowly evaporat- 
ing ils poisons until it had become completely dry, and the 
bones of the superstitious frogs who had once croaked so 
vehemently, could still be seen basking in its rays; but they 
will soon disappear, and the beautiful garden with all its 
grandeur shall take their piace, The clouds of love had 
shed their tears of affection upon the rocks of persecution, 
gradually wearing them away, leaving no trace to show 
where they once stood. Bigotry had fallen in love with 
Freethought, proposed, was rejected, and then committed 
suicide. Sophistry bewailed over the death of Bigotry un- 
til he became so thin that Logic could look entirely through 
him, and one day a hurricane of Reason carried him away. 
The smoke of Atheism had gathered around Priestcraft, 
confusing his mind, and parching his tongue, until he could 
neither think nor speak, and he was very soon forgotten, 
for the thunders of science rolled every where. 

The laws of nature were the only ones there ; man’s had 
long ago become extinct. Kings, emperors, lords, dukes, 
presidents, senators, judges, and juries had all passed away. 
Standing armies had disappeared from the earth, and the 
policeman’s whistle had ceased to shriek; prisons had 
transmuted into beautiful cottages ; iplaces of exile had 
transubstantiated into homes of mirth and glee. It was 
man’s love for man that had transhaped all these terrible 
racking tortures into happiness. There all men were 
greater than George Washington ; they could tell a lie but 
would not. They never gave to others what they did not 
wish to receive in return. No individual intruded upon 
another’s natural rights. Laws and persons to enforce them 
were not needed, for humanity and love flowed every where, 
and cleanliness took the highest ranks among social vir- 
tues. 

The sexual relations were no longer governed by the 
price of gold nor the unjust regulations of society. The 
sexes Were not joined together by priests and magistrates, 
because there were none. Reciprocated affection drew them 
into union. Platonic love prevailed over carnal. Self- 
destroying habits were not known among them. They had 
not been taught to secrete one part of their person under 
clothing through shame, but looked upon each other’s nat- 
ural beauties with the deepest and purest admiration. 
They wore clothing because the climate required it, which 
they arranged in a neat manner so as to beautify them- 
selves. 

The fear of death had gone. Men looked upon it ag one 
of nature’s great laws, and when the sands of life had 
nearly run out, they peacefully withdrew to death’s cham- 
ber, accepted her bed, and sank into their infinite sleep. 
And as I still gazed around me in amazement, lo! there 
came a shock, shaking the cot from under me, and I awoke 
to find that the beautiful garden, with all its grandeur, had 
only been a dream. How many millennials must pass away 
before this world will be converted into a beautiful garden 
filled with love and felicity ? 


Jenkins and His Ghosts. 


In Tue TRUTH SEEKER of Sept. 7th my friend D. Jen- 
kins, the dark defender, comes to the rescue of his motley 
throng of Mott & Co. It is astonishing that people will 
make such a defense of the foolish clap-trap of dark circle- 
ism. Notwithstanding Mr. J. H. Pattee, of Monmouth, Il., 
gives details of how the ‘‘ wonderful” manifestations of 
Mott are made, yet Mr, Jenkins remains clinging to the 
dark. Over and over have the dark circle performers been 
exposed in their low, contemptible, dirty doings, and stil] 
there are people who rush to the rescue of the self-convicted 
cheats. Mr. Jenkins “challenges” me to do what Mr. 
Mott does, and if I succeed he will acknowledge I am as 
“great a fraud as Mott.” Thus, by the words of his own 
mouth, does he condemn himself. Ifa man does precisely 
what Mott does, it would only prove the man a fraud ! 
Simple Simon Jenkins (of course, that is not his name any 
more than mine is ‘‘Col.”). Says this member of the Jen- 
kins family, ‘If Mr. Jamieson will take his [Mott’s} place, 
and do all that I have seen done there, in the presence of 
the same parties, I will agree to be satisfied with that amount 
of labor in that inclosure, these hot evenings, without in- 
quiring what he has done, even if he is not ina trance.” 
You are very gullible, Mr. Jenkins. We did not need this 
fresh proof of the fact of your credulity. Your articles 


already published show you to be a person with an immense 


maw, capable of swallowing, without winking, all the 
humphacked Spiritualistic camels that Mott can make, If 


you think the “conditions” require it, you are fully pre- 
pared to stand with your hands tied behind you, your eyes 
shut, your mouth open, and guip. You are so easily ‘‘ sat- 
isfied ” thst you are quite content ‘‘ without inquiring.” 
That is your weakness. If you inquired more you would 
believe less. Nor would you in a printed article speak as 
you have of the things you "have seen done” in a totally 
dark room, except what few rays of light sneak out from 
beneath a turned-down light under a transparency, in an 
adjoining room ! What have you seen in that little dark 
room? Ghosts born of your own credulity. 

Mr. Jenkins intimates throughout his article that it is 
‘ suspicion” only upon which I base my opposition to dark 
circles. Therein is he mistaken, It is by actual investiga- 
tion and experiment that I am forced to the conclusion that 
dark circles afford no proof of anything else than deception 
practiced in the name of spirits. I have seen the Mott per- 
formance, It isa‘ Captain Jenks of the Horse Marines” 
side-show of the Fraud business of modern Spiritwalism. I 
am heartily disgusted with the whole wonder-working, 
charlatan brood. There is much in the Spiritualistic phi- 
losophy that is, I believe, beautiful and true. It was the 
first form of Liberalism with which I ever became acquaint- 
ed, But I have lived to see it beslimed by wholesale impo- 
aition, and defended by the Jenkins genus, who are ready 
to do as the spirits direct. Says Mr. Jenkins, ‘ All this 
suggests the main question, whether we should do as the 
spirits [which Mr. J. believes to exist] direct, or they do as 
we direct.” 1. I am open to positive proof that they exist; 
2. The more ‘‘spiritual” manifestations I have witnessed 
during the past fourteen years, the more skeptical I have 
become ; 8. I accept scientific Materialism as containing 
far more truth than phenomenal Spiritualism ; 4. I am in 
favor of a union of all the Liberalists of the country under 
one broad banner. 

But suppose we were all sure that spirits exist and com- 
miunicate, why should we do ag they direct’? Too much like 
obeying the Jewish Jehovah. Mr. Jenkins thinks it is au- 
dacious in me to ‘‘ dictate to the inhabitants of two worlds 
how they may hold intercourse.” Thatis the old Christian 
superstition about obedience revamped. We hear a great 
deal about the wonderfully wise spirits that come back. 
Nearly all the intelligence that purports to come from the 
other world would disgrace a school-boy of twelve years. 
There are some noble sentiments taught and literary compo- 
sitions given that do honor to their alleged authors ; but 
the mass of Spiritualistic literature is as full of ignorance as 
the ordinary Sunday-school book. Spiritualists themselves 
are capable of criticising such drivel, but thousands of them 
are awed into silence by the assurance that itis from spirits— 
must not ‘ dictate” to them, say the Jenkinses in chorus ; 
the heavenly creatures might get offended, und leave our 
sandy shores in a huff, to bathe in the blessed sunshine of 
the Summer Land. The spirits are very touchy. The dear 
celestials cannot bear the rude blasts of this mundane sphere. 
Nothing so much hurts their feelings as ‘‘ suspicion.” They 
do not like to be “suspected,” it isso cruel, you see, If 
you question their ‘‘ identity,” you may be forgiven, but, 
oh, gross materialistic thought ! do not doubt the existence 
of spirits, If you believe that legions of them are evil, that 
is better, according to the Jenkinses, than to discredit their 
existence altogether. 

That old stereotyped cry is still made todo duty. The au- 
rora borealis and photography require darkness ; ergo, Spir- 
itualism needs it, Logical rules and correct reasoning are 
nothing to people who can be influenced by such wretched 
attempts in defiance of the plainest rules of reasoning, ‘To 
make the cases parallel there should be no light for the 
production of the photograph and the aurora, This bad 
illustration of the photographer needing dark, has been 
employed to bolster every trickster engaged in conducting 
dark circles, Jt has been passed around and repeated, par- 
rot-like, all over this land. Scarcely one who employs it 
has stopped to analyze it. It is like the thousand and one 
catch words in orthodoxy, all sound and no sense. Put dark 
circles through a similar process with the aurora and photo- 
graph, let the light shine, without which you get neither 
picture nor aurora. The photo and northern light are 
unfortunate for the Knights of darkness. If they but carry 
out their own favorite analogies to a logical sequence, they 
stab their theory to death, and practically abolish the dark 
circle. The photographer must use light to develop his pic- 
ture, and every time I have used light to discover the “ true 
inwardness” of a dark circle, 1 have developed a cheat in 
the ‘‘medium.” Light is needed to bring out the picture. 
‘Use it, and you will bring out the dark circle. 

I am glad to sce that hosts of Spiritualists themselves are 
sick of dark circles. And those who still defend them are 
driven to support fraud itself in order tosustain them. One 
of this class (Frederick Francis Cook) in the Banner of Light, 
Aug. 31, 1878, says, ‘So long as the upper world deals with 
imperfect human nature, real or seeming, ‘fraud’ will ever 
be a concomitant of spiritual phenomena. To my mind, 
‘fraud’ has the deepest significance. In connection with 
Spiritualism—its present status—I regard it ag essential.” 
“Take ‘fraud’ out of Spiritualism, and it would dash to 
pieces in a twelve month.” Jt is to this that the dark cir. 
cle apostles are come ut last | 

For a quarter of a ceutury I have been investigatiag Spir- 
itualism, commencing with a firm belief in immortality. 
The more closely I have searched for knowledge of an unend- 
ing existence, the deeper in doubt I have waded. Talk 
about belief in spirits} What do we know? That is the 
question, I stand before the public not pledged to the advoca- 
cy of any mere ism. That is too broad a platform for many 
Spiritualists. Following my own reason as the best guide I 
have, I endeavor to present to mankind the true and useful, 
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The Freeman’s Birthright. 


Free thought, fres speech, free discussion, a free press, 
-free men and women, and free mails are especially the 
These are prized as 
among the greatest blessings a government can impart, and 
they can not be too carefully and jealously guarded. These 
are what our fathers fougtit for and laid down their lives 
for in the days of the Revolution, and these are what their 
faithful sons will fight for and lay down their lives for now 
if necessary. Whoever would deprive American citizens of 
these glorious rights may properly be counted among their 
greatest enemies, whether it be the pious trickster and spy 
who, by fraudulent means, procures the passage of uncon- 
stitutional laws, whicb, in a greater or less degree, take 
away these rights, or whether it is the bigoted and unjust 
judge, who, swerved by sectarianism, relentlessly carries 
out the obnoxious laws, and by his partisan rulings end in- 
structions perverts justice instead of executing it; or wheth- 
er it be the cultured editor who, in the interest of the 
intolerant privileged Classes, and in the name of respecta- 
bility and exquisite morality, not only defends and apolo- 


birthright of the citizens of America, 


gizes for the procurer of those laws and the laws themselves, 


but strenuously objects to any one even asking for their 


repeal. 


Yes, whoever opposes the free exercise of the fundamen- 
tal rights of freemen above-named, or any one of them, and 
from whatever motive, is an enemy, not only to the Liberal 


eause, but to the best interests of the country. He who 
opposes the true principles of American liberty now, or any 
special feature of it, is really a Tory and an aristocrat as 
much as were those who shouted for George the Third and 
the Red-coats in the days of '76, “ Loyalty to the King,” 
was their cry then, and ‘‘Up with respectability and down 
with obscenity,” is their slogan now. Under the pretense of 
loyalty to George the Third, great wrongs were done to the 
poor, struggling Coloniste, who went at times almost without 
clothing, shoes, and food, and risked their lives, and boldly 
laid them down in the Cause of liberty. The supplies of the 
struggling Colonists were cut off ; the Tories acted as spies, 
watched their every Movement, and reported the same to 
the enemy ; and a Benedict Arnold basely endeavored to 
sell out to the aristocrats of Britain, who were forcing the 
yoke of bondage on the necks of the poor people of this 
country. Now enemies equally as great are acting as spies 
and enemies towards the equally oppressed classes, They 
would deprive them of their hard-earned property ; they 
would take away their liberties, under the most frivolous 
pretexts ; they would deprive them of the freedom of 
speech, of the freedom of the press, freedom of discussion, 
and the freedom of the mails. Anthony Comstock, in the 
service of the Young Men’s Christian Association, the pro- 
fessed Society for the Suppression of Vice, has succeded in 
procuring the passage of such national and state laws as to 
absolutely cripple and destroy the dearest rights of the 
citizen, In the name of religion and morality and decency 
innocent people have been thrown into prison, their property 
taken from them, and their names covered with odium, for 
simply expressing their convictions, and committing no of- 
fense whatever. ; 

The power to commit this great wrong has been exer- 
cised under the pretense that the people’s morals were being 
looked after and the protection of school children carefully 
secured ; but these claims are as false as the claims of des- 
pots usually are, when the liberties of the people are in- 
fringed upon and destroyed. The tyrant always frames an 
excuse for his oppressive conduct., In the matter of injury 
claimed to be done to school children the greatest falsehoods 
have been used. The danger to scholars has been vastly 
overstated; and a large premium could safely be offered for 
the first case where a school has been submerged by improper 
literature, as has been claimed by the howlers about decency. 
And if such a danger should arise, how easy to obviate it by 
prudential regulations regarding the delivery of second and 
third class mail matter to children until it has been exam- 
ined by the teacher or guardian, It is wholly unnecesary 
to break down the liberties of the people and obstruct the 
freedom of the mails under the frivolous pretense of pro- 
tecting school children. If schools are so flooded with im- 
proper mail matter, why are not the cases indicated and the 
offender named and exposed? We pronounce these claims 
falsehoods that have no foundation in fact—mere bugatoos— 
jnvented to aid in depriving the people of their dear- 
est rights. And to further this nefarious business, good 
and respectable people lend themselves, and are doubtless 
deceived into believing in that which has no real existence, 
and the conviction is engendered that somebody has been 
very vile aud ought to be severely punished. This isa part 
of the machinery by which the great wrongs done the 
people are brought about, 

The means by which these objectionable and unconstitu- 
tional laws have been placed upon our statue books have 
been culpable design and falsehood, and it is greatly to be 
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regretted to see intelligent, well-disposed people advocate 
those laws, defend them, apologize for them and for their 
procurer. There is even a certain class of Liberals who 
are so much enamored with those oppressive laws as to 
denounce the right and propriety of citizens asking for 
their repeal. Their fear seems to be that the making of so 
laudable a request compromises them as being the defenders 
of indecency and impurity, Nothing could well be more 
untrue. Those who ask for the repeal of unjust and uncon- 
atitutional laws are not the enemies to purity and decency 
and the persistent effort to represent them to be so is among 
the greatest wrongs counected with the entire business, 
The cry of ‘‘mad dog” raised against an innocent canine 
often brings upon him the violent attacks of misguided men, 
aud his life his unscrupulously taken. ‘This is hard upon 
the dog. As the fighters for individual freedom and 
national freedom in the infancy of this nation were not 
necessarily enemies to George the Taird nor guilty of the 
crime of disloyalty to a foreign sovereign, so the strugglers 
for liberty to-day are not the enemies of truth, virtue, morality 
and decency. The effort to make it appear that they are 
is almost a crime equal to the taking away of their liberties. 
There are probably no greater friends to truth, virtue, and 
morality than those who are contending for liberty. 

Those cannot be true friends to Liberalism who wish to 
curtail and embarrass the rights and liberties of the people 
and oppose the right of asking for the repeal of an obnox- 
ious law. Some ten months ago instances occurred where 
men who had committed no wrong were stricken down 
under these laws and by a false charge and by the strong 
arm of government were arrested and subjected to great 
expense and inconvenience, and prison doors were ready 
to open, and receive them, One good man is even now 
suffering most unjust imprisonment from the vile power 
given by these laws. When the unconstitutionality and 
oppressive character of these laws were realized an effort 
was made to present petitions, asking for their repeal or 
material modification, Blank petitions were sent to various 
parts of the country and they were numerously signed. 
It is claimed that seventy thousand names were placed to 
those petitions. While this was in progress a certain stick- 
ler for “t decency ” opposed to his utmost this move of the 
Liberal masses, He denounced the petition, declared he 
would not sign it, and advised others not to sign it. This 
opposition was kept up during the time the petition was 
being signed and after it was laid before Congress. It is 
believed that this opposition prevented large numbers 
from signing the petition and that it killed the effort before 
Congress. The object of that petition, of its projectors 
and signers, was in the interest of the rights and liberties of 
American citizens, and the warfare so meanly beguu and 
so persistently kept up was a direct blow at those very 
rights and liberties. The instigator of those laws and 
the mover of that opposition are not the defenders of the 
liberties of the people, They are not friends to the princi- 
ples of Liberalism, or American liberty. Manipulate it as 
you will, in this opposition lies deeply imbedded enmity to 
free speech, free discussion, a free press, and free mails. 

This malign opposition Liberals are compelled to meet 
and contend with. The contest between the principles of 
liberty and conservatigm and pseudo-respectability has got 
to be maintained; the battle has to be fought, and there is 
no way to avoid it. No lover of freedom, no admirer of 
the very foundation principles of American liberty, will try 
to escape it. The freedom of thought, the freedom of speech, 
the freedom of discussion, the freedom of the press, and the 
equal freedom of the mails to all must be maintained at all 
hazards. If we jyield this struggle, if we bend the knee in 
cringing subserviency or cowardice, if we sacrifice our in- 
herent rights upon the altar of ‘‘respectability,” conservatism, 
or semi-orthodoxy, we are unworthy of the name of freemen, 
and should henceforth be denominated slaves, and should 
wear the collar, with the names of our masters, Sectarianism 
and Intolerance, engraved thereou. But no! not this! Let 
us rather be free men and women, and while the life-blood 
courses through our Veins let us battle for the highest priu- 


ciples of American liberty. 
> 


What About the Constitution? 


If the clause in our national Constitution giving to Con- 
gress the power “‘to establish post-offices and post roads” 
confers upon the enemies of liberty the right to fine and 
imprison Dr. B. B. Foote and Dr. E. C. Abbey for impart- 
iog strictly physiological and scientific information to the 
people, and to send to prison for eighteen and twenty-four 
months at hard labor John A. Lant and Ezra H. Heywood 
for sending their polemic discussions through the mails, 
does it not also confer upon the same enemies the power to 
imprison F. E. Abbot, B. F. Underwood, and R. @. Inger- 
soll for uttering and sending by mail their anti-theological 
and heretical utterances? If the Church party, under pre- 
tense of law aud the Constitution, can arrest and imprison 
the first, why not the second, as well? If the enemies of 
liberty and mental freedom shall be allowed to arrest, fine, 
and imprison the first named four men, can any reason be 
shown why they should not also be allowed to arrest, fine, 
and imprison the last three named? Does not-the Consti- 
tution provide for the punishment of the latter for their 
phase of heterodoxy precisely as much as for the former? 
Is there a word in the Constitution in favor of punishing 
that which may be construed to be indecent or immoral? 
And is there not just as much warrant in the Constitution 
for punishing one kind of immorality and heterodoxy as 
‘another? Do not our Christian opponents consider the 
| teachings of Ingersoll, Underwood, and Abbot as false, as 

demoralizing to the religion of Jeaus, as destructive to what 
they consider the true faith, ana as much Opposed to mo- 
Loot as the teachings of Foote, Abbey, Lant, and Hey- 


\ wọọd? If they shell be sustained in oppressing and dis- j sents the sound; as wisht, slasht. 


gracing one class, can there be shown any good reason why 
they should not be allowed to equally oppreas, disgrace, and 
imprison the other? 

Is it not true that the society which did most towardg 
obtuining the passage of those obnoxious laws, and its 
principal agent pretends to be working in the cause of 
morality, Which they identify with the Christian religion? 
And did not its President and its Secretary denounce the 
doctrines of Freethought equally with. those of Freelovers, 
hoping that both would soon be “ stamped out?” We should 
not lose sight of the fact that it is not for the purpose of 
suppressing obscenity that Dra. Foote and Abbey, and 
Messrs. Lant and Heywood were arrested, but their Radi. 
calism, or heterodoxy, was the real offense. Obscenity is 
merely a subterfuge or pretense under which Freeth ought 
and Liberalists are to be punished and suppressed. 

There is really no reason why Liberals should be adjudged 
more favorable to obscenity than any other class of people 
—say the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, or Methodists, 
As freeloveism and adultery exist to a larger extent in the 
churches than in the Liberal ranks, so it is with obscenity. 
Liberals are as free from it as any class of people in the 
world. There is no more occasion for them ,to be thin- 
skinned upon the subject, to make haste to announce to the 
world that they are not in favor of obscenity, than there ia 
to show an anxious haste to assure the world that they are 
not in favor of robbing hen-roosts, sheep-stealing, larceny 
of all kinds, burglary, forgery, perjury, manslaughter, and 
murder. Liberals are as moral, they lead as good lives, 
they live as happily in their families, they are as pure and 
as insensual as are their Christian opponents, and there is 
no need of their proclaiming that they are opposed to im- 
purity, or obscenity, or any other class of sins or shortcom- 
ings. AN they have to do is to go straight forward about 
their business, turning neither to the right nor to the left, 
taking no special pains to sell the world that they are not 
wedded to tms sin nor that one. A good and a straight 
line of conduct are vastly superior to all the professions and 
protestations that can be indulged in. 

It bas been a mistake with some Liberals to exhibit a 
morbidness sometimes on the subject of obscenity, seeming 
to be troubled witha dread incubus likea nightmare, lest 
somebody may possibly think they are not sufficiently re- 
spectable, or are, to the extent of ashade or two, lenient 
towards indecency. There is a position beyond this, when 
a man, assured of his rectitude and the uprightuess of hia 
own intentions, will not lose sleep nor peace of mind lest 
Mrs. Grundy or some of her friends may imagine that he is 
not as pure as the driven snow. A man fully conscious of 
his integrity need not be troubled by such fears, The 
knowledge of it will be sufficient to sustain him. 


Is it Fair? Is it Honest? 


The fairness and information of The ndez is displayed in 
a quotation it makes from the Vineland, (N. J.) Independent 
in which a statement is made that we were arrested at Wat- 
kins for selling a book made up of indecent quotations from 
the Bible, whereupon it reads a doleful homily upon the 
impropriety of hunting over the Bible for the purpose of 
finding passages unfit to have attention called to. Now 
the astute editor of the Independent ought to know, and the 
still more astute editor of The Index ought to know, that we 
were not arrested for selling a book made up of quota- 
tions from the Bible or that had the remotest connection 
with that ancient Jewish book. Not the slightest allusion 
was made to the Bible in the charge upon which we were 
arrested aud in the indictment of Grand Jury it was the 
same. Nota word was uttered, not a hint given, that our 
offense consisted in printing or selling anything from the 
Bible. It will be well for the editors of the Independent 
and The Index to be apprised of this fact if they are not so 
already and not thus unnecessarily mislead their readers, 

We have published for a friend a volume containing inde- 
cent extracts from the Bible, the express purpose of which 
is to show precisely what the old book contains. If the 
abridged volume is deserving of condemnation, the entire 
work is no less so, for nota word is added to the original, 
The object of the publication must be obvious to any rea- 
sonable person, and no one need fly off about the inde- 
cency of the thing. If there is dirt in the Bible the 
abridged volume makes it apparent, and the Bible should be 
considered far dirtier than he who simply makeg quotations 
from it. 


Spelling Reform. 
Among the many reforms which are pressing forward for 
recognition, there are probably none more rational than that 
of the spelling reform, The orthography of the English 
language is most awkward and defective. The same letters 
are made to represent three and four different sounds, and a 
large number of letters are used which are silent and un- 
necessary. The following is in the Atlantic Monthly for the 
current month, from the pen of a contributor: 


“During the last summer the spelling reform i 
dent progress, and it has now reanhed A stage ee ‘the 
public can co-operate with more definiteness than has here- 
tofore been possible. The reform was started by the Amer- 
ican Philological Association, and that body at its meetin 
held at Saratoga in July recommended the immediate ado E 
tion of the following new forms, which, it should be galt 
are in the same line that have given us frolic and music for 
the frolicke and musicke of our fathers. The new spellin a 
are: ‘ Tho, | thru, catalog, wisht, gard, hav, infinit defini 
liv, giv, ar. The Spelling Reform Association met with the 
American Institute of Instruction at the White Mountains 
and adopted the following rules for immediate observance: 
1. Use ¢ for ea when equivalent to short e’ as helth, welth: 
2, Omit silent ¢ after a short vowel; as hav, giv, liv,’ 8. Use 
J for ph; as filosofer; fantom. 4. Omit one letter of a final 
double; as wil, shal. 5. Use é instead of ed when it repre- 


These simple suggestions 
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are not dificult of adoption, and there is reason to believe 
they will come into immediate use in the public journals.” 


What is needed is for some journals to take the initiative 
and drop some of the useless and silent letters which are 
thus arbitrarily and senselessly employed. ‘We have con- 
cluded to be one to do this. After this issue of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER we shall endeavor to drop the final e in the words 
have, live, and give, using ouly the letters that are sounded 
and needed, except in such articles as go into books. Per- 
baps it is premature to carry the change that far yet. In 
time, some of the other needed reforms may follow. If all 
redundant and useless letters were dropped, about two pages 
in each issue of TuE TRUTH SEEKER could be saved, and 
the orthography would be far more rational, Deacon Skid- 
more will doubtless approve of the change. 


Declaration of Rights. 
A CASE FOR THE COURTS. 


To the Editor of The Transcript: Quoting from my re 
marks in Faneuil Hall, as reported in full in the Globe of 
yesterday, you kindly commend my motives, but condemn 
my logic. Bad logic is dangerous. It brings men to beg- 
gary and nations to the dust. Yours seems to assume that 
courts never make mistakes, and, therefore, the Comstock 
Jaw is constitutional and ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” an obscene 
pook. Let that be true, and what follows? By chapter 
165, section 15, of the General Statutes, the possession of an 
obscene book is an offense, punishable by imprisonment 
and fine. I possess ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and mean to do go, 
whatever the courts have decided or other people think. 
If the District Attorney of Middlesex, knowing all these 
facts, does not prosecute me as soon as possible, he will 
violate his oath of office. Will you show your readers 
where the faw is in this logic and oblige, 

Medford, Mass., Aug. 3, 1878. Exizur WRIGHT. 


We, the undersigned, free and independent citizens of the 
United States, recognize the above words of the Hon. Elizur 
Wright as the utterance of a brave, honest, and independent 
American. They were published more than a month ago, 
and he still has his liberty, It is to be inferred that the 
District Attorney of Middlesex does not regard ‘“ Cupid’s 
Yokes” as an obscene book; otherwise he is derelict in the 
performance of his duty. We wish also to place our names 
on record that we do not regard ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” as an 
obscene publication. Many of us have read it, have it in 
our possession, and propose to so retain it so long as we 
choose. While we do not indorse every sentence in it, and 
think some portions of it are in bad taste, we regard it as 
the expression of an honest, earnest man, who had a legal 
and undoubted right to so express himself, and that every 
American possesses the right to read it, to own it, to buy 
and to sell it, to exhibit it, and to send it from point to point 
by any public mode of conveyance. : 

We furthermore recognize the attempt on the part of any 
one to deprive us of the right to own, buy, sell, or transport 
this or other similar books, including works on medicine, 
hygiene, physiology, sociology, social ethics, relations of 
the sexes, etc., as subversive of the very highest princi- 
ples of American liberty; and while we are opposed to 
obscene and vile literature, that really is so, we hereby 
pledge ourselves to forever uphold freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of the 
mails. These are the fundamental principles of American 
liberty, the birthright of every American citizen, and we 
never wish to see them infringed or subverted. To main- 
tain and perpetuate these rights ‘‘ we pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 
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B Fitch, L A Brundage, Addison T Brown, W M Peters, 
Wm J Parkinson, L H Pammel, W G Markland, William 
Henry Burr, J E Frick, John D K Miller, James W Ellis, 
R B Grace, D O Rowlett, George Triplett, John Emery, 
W H Williams, D Manley, Bennett McGarry, M 8 Fair- 
child, C Beals, Smith Crocker, Thomas F Doyle, George 
Bmith, Alexander Gage, G W Bradley, P L Ransom, Geo 


Henley, Samuel. Hutchinson, Sidney Pillsbury, Thos J 
Walker, J M Crippin, Geo T Clark, D M Warren, Daniel 
McGovern, Solomon Burnheissr, Joseph Hamburger, Elijah 
Solomon, Wm T Hicks, A P Welden, R Jones, A M Dart, 
Benson Kidder, Nathan Wardwell, A B Lewis, Werner 
Boecklin, Gornelia Boecklin, Mrs W V Aspinwall, Joseph 
Henry, 8 H Preston, B F Underwood, James W Stillman, 
E McGregor, J W Scott. 


We have printed the above in separate slips, ready to send for the 


to all friends who are willing to make an effort to obtain 
additional names, It is desirable that the list rolls up to 
thousands of names, that our enemies may see who are will- 


that they went there to see “a regular exhibition.” (They 
both repeated the word “regular” many times, as John 
Brougham does in the case of the officer in the * regular 
army,” but not with the same happy effect.) Mr. Britton 
confirmed the statement of Officer Sheldon as to Comatock’s 
presence for an hour and a quarter or more in the exhibition 
room. 

Officer Sheldon thought that Comstock ordered the wine 
party. Somebody brought the wine, and the party 


; drank, He says be made the arrests by order of Comstock, 
, and that he was-acting under the orders of his superior, who 
, had directed him to obey Mr. Comstock on that occasion. 


ing to stand up for their rights and are determined to do so. ! That was about all the evidence for the prosecution, and 


Let those who wish copies drop usa card, and we will send 
them all they want, and will do as much to serve them. 
Great is liberty, 
m 
` Comstock’s Last Case. 


In our last we gave some account of the trial of the three 
girls whom Comstock arrested for allowing him, and five 
other persons equally as pure-minded as himself, on the 
payment of $14.50, to see their persons in a slate of nudity. 
Probably a case more utterly disgraceful hag not been 
brought to the notice of the American people than the des- 
picable conduct of this pet of the clergy, of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, and over-officious Agent for the Soci- 
ety for the Suppression of Vice. It is enough to carry his 
name down to posterity in utter disgrace. 

We give room to the report of A. L, Rawson of the 
remarks of the judge, the prosecuting attorney, and the 
attorney for the defense. The Professor was present and 
took notes of what transpired. When a prosecuting attor- 
ney * goes back ” upon the man who acts as informer and 
principal witness, it may safely be inferred he considers the 
case unfit to be prosecuted: 


Those persons who read my account of Anthony Com- 
stock’s arrest of three girls in Greene street, this city, in my 
speech at the Heywood Indiguation Meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, may have reflected that some corroboration 
was needed for such damaging statements, Such further 
proof has been derived from Mr. Comstock himself and the 
Witnesses whom he summoned to assist in convicting the 
girls of unlawful conduct, which acts were the direct result 
of his request and the bribe in money paid by him. 

I was mistaken in one point, in that I said he deceived the 
court in obtaining a warrant before the acts were committed, 
The fact is, he made the arrests without a warrant, as he 
himself testified. . 

The case was tried before Judge H. A. Gildersleeve and a 
jury, in the General Sessions, Part 2, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day mornings, Sept. 24th and 25th. 

In opening the case, Assistant District Attorney Herring 
said, among other things, that the Agent of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice has deemed it his duty on several 
occasions to pass to other matters than that of preventing 
the spread of obscene literature, and that this case was one 
under that new head. He mentioned the many persons Mr. 
Comstock had caused to be sent to prison, and among others 
the notorious Madame Restell, who escaped justice by sui- 
cide. (I have been informed by one who has seen her in 
Europe that the ‘‘ Madame” is alive and well in a comfort- 
able retreat across the ocean.) He also said that it was his 
duty to call attention to the fact that it is claimed that the 
crime charged was organized by Mr. Comstock, and that 
for vindictive purposes, and he desired the jury to weigh 
the evidence carefully, and if they find that the prisoners 
originated the criminal acts to bring in their verdict accord- 
ingly. But if they fouud that they were unduly and improp- 
erly persuaded by offers of reward in money, and, being so 
urged, consented to do the acts requested of them, the jury 
is to determine who are the guilty parties. 

Anthony Comstock was the first witness called. After 
the usual preliminary items, he gave, in substance, the fol- 
lowing (I omit the details of the case which have already 
appeared in THE TRUTH SEEKER): He became acquainted 
with the house and its character about an hour before enter- 
ing it, on the evening of June 14th last, and went in with 
three officers and two friends. Mrs. De Forest was not in 
the house at the time (9 o’clock), and lie was shown into the 
back parlor. He inquired about the performance that he 
expected to see, having made arrangements for something 
of the kind through a man called at one time Chapman and 
at another Gurney. He, with the others, was introduced to 
Mrs. De Forest, when she came in, as “the gentlemen from 
the country of whom mention had been made to her before 
by Gurney (Chapman), and the money was paid by Mr, 
Comstock to the Woman. (The officer who was with Mr, 
Comstock at the time thinks $20.00 was the sum paid; Com- 
stock said $14.50.) Mr. Comstock then detailed the inci- 
dents of the exhibition in such rude and plain language that 
the Judge ordered the officer to clear the court of all ladies 
who were not witnesses in the case. The language and style 
of Mr. Comstock, as given in this particular case, does him 
large credit for having become very familiar with forbidden 
things. However, he said, by way of saving appearances, 
that he could barely remain in the room, as Witness of the 
offensive exhibition, fifteen or twenty minutes. Officer 
Sheldon, who was in the samé room, says Mr, Comstock 
was in there one hour and a quarter or one hour and twenty 
minutes, as near as he can recolleot. Mr. Comstock’s mem- 
ory might possibly have become affected by the peculiarities 
of the occasion, and hence the apparent contradiction he- 
tween his and the officer’s statement. 

Mr. Britton was called, and said he is also employed by 
the same society that pays Mr. Comstock ($80.00 a week). 
He knew of the business on hand for that evening, for he 
had been busy with Mr. Comstock and Mr, Chapman (Gur. 
ney) for a week or two in “working up the case.” Mr, 
Britton wag anxious to sustain his chief, Comstock, and said 


' Forest only on the charge of keeping 


| was subpoenaed, but was not found. 


the Judge discharged the three girls, holding Mra. De 


a disorderly house, 
The case was adjourned to the next day. Mr. Chapman 


The defense did not call a witness. None were needed. 


! On opening the case Mr. John Mott, counsel for the accused, 


| moved the Court to direct the jury to acquit on the ground 
that the evidence was insufficient to sustain the charge, and 
Said, beside other things, that there had been no evidence 
offered that any criminal conduct was ever witnessed in that 
i house before this instance, and that the law was not de- 
| signed to protect rogues in their unlawful intercourse with 

each other. In this case one rogue, (Chapman-Gurney) had 

“ put up a job,” and he and the complainant, Comstock, set 
j on foot the very unlawful acts of which he complained. 

In reply to the argument for this motion the Assistant 
| District Attorney, Mr. \erring, said that he felt it to be his 
i duty to shield Mr. Comstock from certain apparent facta 
which seemed to have been devised to bring disgrace and 
odium on the Captain of the precinct in which this raid had 
been made. He said that Gurney (known also ag Chapman) 
is a notorious criminal, who has served several terms in 


-| State prisons, and that the Captain would not allow him to 


carry on business in his precinct, and he (Gurney) had 
sought out this Comstock, and they together had tried this 
means of bringing cisgrace on the Captain’s head. It may 
be that Mr. Comstock was innocently trapped at the ‘first, 
and this might have been shown if Gurney could bave been 
brought into court. But the man cannot be found. Mr. 
Comstock whispered in the ear of the Attorney that Chap- 
man and Gurney were different persons, Chapman an honest 
man and Gurney the rascal. It was “too thin.” 

Then the Judge, in closing the case, said, besides many 
other things, that, in the absence of the statement just mađe 
by the District Attorney, he should have felt bound to sub- 
mit the case to the jury. 7 

(Just then Mr. Comstock rose to make an explanation to 
the judge, saying that he had been imposed on by Chapman, 
when his honor quietly but firmly repulsed him.) His hon- 
or said that his court would not be used to fasten a stigma 
on the name of a worthy man, a captain of the police, for 
the purpose of carrying out any man’s schemes of private 
vengeance. The judge criticised the manner in which the 
prosecution had been concucted, He said that the rounds- 
man of the precinct is not here, the police are not here, no 
one of the neighborhood is here to tell us of the character 
of the house, although it would have been very easy to have 
had any one or all of them here to testify to their knowl- 
edge of its reputation, 

It is too bad that justice should be cheated in this affair, 
for his Honor said he had uo doubt of the guilt of Mrs, 
DeForest in keeping a disorderly house, although the evi- 
dence is circumstantial. But the vilest have Tights, and if 
guilty are entitled to be tried in a legtimate and fair man- 
ner, without being the victims of frand and deceit, and he 
would have punished the guilty if he could have done so 
without reflecting on the character of a worthy man and 
public officer, He then directed the jury to find a verdict 
of acquittal, which they did 

For the sake of common humanity we may be glad that 
this conspiracy failed, and that the captain on one band and 
the poor women on the other were protected by the court 
from the unscrupulous attacks of a hardened criminal who 
was thirsting for vengeance, and the agent of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, who, in this case at least, 
seemed quite ready to lend the dignity of his office for un- 
worthy and almost inhuman purposes. 

In view of this righteous termination of the conspiracy, I 
am atill of opinion that it would be well to amend the title 
of Anthony’s society so that it shall read ‘The New York 
Society for the Manufacture and Suppression of Vice.” 

~ A., L Rawson. 

Ir was the fear of being called a traitor that in the days 
of the revolution caused many a weak-minded man to bea ” 
Tory, the same as now, when the fear of being called a de- 
fender of obscenity makes a few cowardly souls prove 
traitors to the highest principles of liberty. 

y 


Ler friends not forget that we are sending Tar TRUTH 
SEEKER three months to trial subscribers and a copy of 
Thomas Paine’s great work, “The Age of Reason,” ora 
copy of the new “ American Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket 
Dictionary,” and all for sixty cents. Now is the time to 
send on your names and the names of your friends, 

r 


A SYSTEM of loading heavy guns by means of compressed 
air has been invented by R. C, Smith, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. The rammer consists of a series of telescopic tubes, 
into which the air is admitted so that the tubes are extended 
one after the other, and when the charge is thus thrust 
home, communication is established between the rearmost 


tube and a series of internal tubes (which are extended 
along with the others) permitting the air to escape. Spon- 
ging is effected in the same way. The whole process is said 
to be very expeditious. 


The Truth Secker, October 5, 18%. 


Paul Flourished Before the Christian Era. 
f “BY SCHOLASTIOUS, f ; 

In’ Voltaire’s ‘‘ Philosophical Dictionary,” article ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,” reference is made to ‘‘Sepher Toldoth Jeschu,”’ 
brought to light by Wagenseil in 1681, Voltaire character- 
izes it as “a monstrous history of the life of our Savior, 
forged with the utmost disingénuousness,” and after giving 
a brief outline of the story, he says: T: i 

«This detestable book was known in the second century. 
Celsus confidently cites it, and Origen refutes it.” 

We would like to be able to reaffirm the statement that 
Celsus cited our ‘ Toldoth Jeschu,” but it is certain that he 
referred to a story which differed from it in some particu- 
lars, as Well as from our Gospels, 
62): ‘* Celsus does not appear even to have read the Gospel 
narratives.” Quite likely ;.indeed, if Celsus wrote as early 
as Tischendorf, Lardner, and other orthodox scholars claim, 
to wit, between a. D. 150 and 176, it is more than likely he 
did not read them, because there ig no trace of their exist- 
ence before A. D, 180. But, on the other hand, Celsus did 
cite a story similar to our ‘‘ Toldoth Jeschu.” 

It is enough, therefore, for our purpose that such a story 
was current and, no doubt, in writing as early, if not earlier 
than a. D. 180, when our four Gospels first appeared. But 
as to ‘‘Sepher Toldoth Jeschu ” being a * detestable for- 
gery,” if Voltaire were liviog now, he might have said the 
same about the four Gospels, and have appealed to the most 
learned Christian scholars in support of the affirmation. 

If any Freethinker thinks it a rash agsertion that the 
Gospels and Acts are forgeries of the second century, let 
him consult ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of the New Testa- 
ment,” by Samuel Davideon, D.D., of the University of 
Halle, and then, if he is not satisfied, let him read the third. 
volume of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion.” 

The suspicion that Paul flourished a century before the 
time assigned to him in the book of Acts has never, I believe, 
been entertained by any one but myself; nor did I even 
dream of it until about three months ago, while translating 
‘*Sepher Toldoth Jeschu,” where i found a Simon 
Kepha (Greek, Kephas; English, Cephas) dying on a tower 
about 89 B. c. I had long rejected as pure fiction the story 
about Peter and Paul in the Acts, but without suspecting 
that Paul and Kepha (not Petros, which is a Greek transla- 
tion of the Syriac Kepha,) might have lived long. before the 
time indicated in Acts. But finding a Simon Kepha in the 
century before the Christian era, I turned to Paul’s epistles 
to see if I could there discover any clue to dates, when lo! 
I found, in 2 Corinthians, xi, 82, this: 

“In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king kept 
the city of the Damascene with a garrison, desirous to ap- 
prehend me.” 

Now, we know from Josephus and other sources that 
Aretus, king of Arabia Petrea, held Damascus for many 
years prior to 63 B. c., when all Syria, Damascus included, 
became a part of the Roman Empire. And though there 
were other later kings of Arabia Petrea named Aretas—one 
even as late as a, D. 87, who fought and defeated his son-in- 
law Herod, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea (Jos. Ant. vol. 
xviii, 5)—yet it does not apppear that the last-named Aretas 
ever acquired any part of the Roman territory. Nor, in- 
deed, was it possible for such a petty king to have marched 
an army two hundred and fifty miles and taken the strong 
city of Damascus out of the hands of the Romans. The idea 
ig simply preposterous. 

Therefore, the book of Acts being impeached, and admit- 
ted even by rational Christian scholars to be from beginning 
to end a forgery and a fiction, we fall back on the only 
other jevidence, namely, Paul’s own writings, not only for 
the facts of his life, but for the chronology; and there we 
find one single passage which points to the reign of King 
Aretas in Damascus, and makes Paul contemporary with 
the Simon Kepha of the ‘‘ Toldoth Jeschu,” who died thirty- 
six years after the stoning and hanging of Jeschu, or about 
39 B. c. That probably was the same Kepha to whom Paul 
so often refers, a rival and elder apostle of the same Jesus, 
afterwards called the Mashiach, the Christos, the anointed.. 

On this question of the antiquity of Paul, Kepha, and 
Jeschu, I feel that we stand upon a rock—a Kepha, a Petrosa, 


and the gates of Rome cannot prevail against us. 
a 


Communications. 


The New Age.—Continued. 
BY W. S. BELL, 


Science has come to our relief. It does not clear 
away all the clouds of mystery, but it has already 
done so much to bless and ennoble man, that we can- 
not but cherish the sweetest hope that ever filled hu- 
man heart. The choicest hope is the love of human- 
ity ; it is a hope which yet may be realized in the 
coming age of science. Other hopes are fading. 
The hope of heaven is weakening. The New Jeru- 
salem was built out of the wrong material ; it was a 
golden city ; its streets were paved with gold, its 
inhabitants played upon golden harps and wore 
golden crowns, Everything was golden. But in 
time it has come to pass that this childish notion has 
been relegated to the limbo of mythology. The 
preacher now informs us that the “ golden city ” was 
only a “figurative” expression. But the people are 
beginning to inquire after those things which are not 
* figurative,” but real. ; 

The palms of victory which millions of dying saints 
saw, or thought they saw, waving in the golden 
streets of the Jerusalem above, are now no longer 
visible, Faith, which was once so far-sighted as to 
see into the realms of the kingdom come, has lost 
her keen vision ; her eyes are now dim, and she is 
not positive about the literal facts, but is quite con- 
fident respecting the “ figurative ” truths. 

Science is undoing the Gordian knot by supplying 
a new method of inquiry. When we speak of sci- 
ence we have reference generally to its achievements, 
but it is quite as important that we retain in our 
thought its method. In the past, philosophers 
busied themselves about mysteries, myths, miracles, 
and things unknowable. They toiled over problems 
which were insoluble. The consequence was, they 
made no progress, no discoveries, no inventions, no 
improvements, Science is a new method of investi- 
gation. It undertakes to investigate phenomena and 
verify its observations and experiments at every step. 
Theologians, metaphysicians, and philosophers failed 
to appreciate the importance of verification. They 
constructed systems without regard to the founda- 
tions upon which they reared their superstructures. 
Hence the great number of philosophers and their 
deaply antagonism to one another. 

Philosophy failed, it could not control the ascent 
of the inquiring mind, because it could not produce 
the necessary proof. 

In the last century there arose in Europe a class of 
thinkers, known as skeptics, who rejected the Bible 
as 2 supernatural revelation, and pointed out the un- 
reasonableness and improbabilities exhibited in the 
so-called sacred Scriptures. They declared that it is 
jrrational to believe that this earth was made in six 
days of twenty-four hours each. But this sort of 
argument did not go far towards overthrowing the 
account given in Genesis, The priest could explain 
what otherwise seemed dark, if not improbable. 
But when science came forward with its evidence in 
the rocks of processes which must have taken mill- 
ions of years before the earth was evolved to its 
present form, here were positive and irrefutable 
facts. 'The Church made a mighty effort to reconcile 
geology with Genesis, but the task was hopeless. 

Astronomy corroborated geology in regard to the 
age of our planet. It also dissipated many other 
legends, Just think of the sun standing still upon 
Mt. Gibeon to give General Joshua more time to 
slaughter his enemies! Another childish notion is 
that of the firmament above, as a floor in which the 
stars of heaven are set as nails, and from which they 
might at any time fall out. Again, the ancients held 
that some of the stars were living creatures (gods), 
and moved about according to their wishes, After 
a time this notion was modified ; the stars them- 
selves were not living creatures but were the abodes 
of certain intelligent beings who ruled over and 
guided them in their courses as a pilot guides a ship. 

This superstition faded away in course of time, to 
give place to the idea that the stars were created by 
a creator, who sent them on in their courses and still 
guides them by his omnipotent power. But astron- 
omy has retired the creation story to give place to 


The “Seymour Times’” Universal Prayer. 


O Man, creator of god and devil, and great author and dis- 
penser of misery and pain upon the earth, we humbly 
approach tby arbitrary tribunal and implore thee to, be con- 
siderate and kind in the treatment of all living creatures. 

Almighty Man, when thou sittest upon the judgment seat, 
be merciful to the erring culprit before they unjust and 
tyrannical throne, If he hath stolen that which his natural 
wants called loudly for, and which he had. no means.but 

the evolution hypothesis. theft to procure, O self-sufficient and cruel Man, deal gently 
The science of botany teaches that plants cannot | with him. But, O Man, if the culprit, hath killed his neigh- 
_grow without sunlight. The Bible says they did. .}bor to acquire his goods, or for vengeance, or to gratify his 
Zoology makes it certain that snakes do not-walk | blocd-thirety spirit ; or if he hath put his property into his 
on the tip end of their tails or talk, but the Bible wife's hands, that he may securely wield and enjoy it while 
says if it isn’t “figurative,” there was one snake, | his creditors and he that hath stood surety : for him are 
- when Adam was a boy, which could and did perform stripped of their goods and impoverished to pay his debts, 
both of these feats. Then, too, zoology has punc- pinay O Almighty Man, smite the d——d villain that he 
i i i e. 
aie coe ee ante oe a O Man, when thou sittest in judgment, deal. gently with 
several hundred men to assist him in taking care of 
his Hippodrome show, but Noah and two or three 
sons could manage a show ten times as large. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
eet 


Ir 18 NoT unusual for the world to reject the voice of 
truth, because its tones are strange; to declare doctrines 
` unsound only because they are new; and even to charge 
'' obliquity or derangement on the man who brings forward 

principles which the selfish repudiate,—Geo, Baneroft. 


ons. Reprove them. gently and let them go the first few. 


yet they become warriors, memberg.of congress, and presi- 
dents. 

Ana, O Man, wilt thou be kind to the frail woman that 
hides her face and cowers before thy august tribunal ? Wilt 
thou remember that man, the infernal .scoundrel, hath 
deceived, debauched, and ruined her, and that he moves in 
good, society while there is no. way open to. her hut the path 


Origen himself says (i, 


the small, boys yanked up for stealing apples or watermel-|. 


‘times ; for although of such is not the kingdom of heaven, 


that is strewn with skeletons and death’s heads? Wilt thou 
remember that she is a ‘“‘ woman,” a tender woman, and 
that her tranggression is the fault of man, the tobacco-chew- 
ing animal? Wilt. thou remember that she hath many 
wants, and that man leaves but one lucrative pursuit open 
to,her whereby she may gain a living? Wilt thou remem- 
ber that the pursuit he restricts her to is one that adminis- 
ters.to his pleasure and tọ her painand wretchedness ? Wilt 
thou remember that hersin is many times not.of her own 
choosing? O Almighty Man, speak gently to her. Don’t 
fine, and cost, and calaboose her, but hunt up the rascal or 
rascals that have debauched and deceived her, and cut 
their backs with stripes from the avenging rawhide. 

. O Man, when the law dooms a poor fellow to the peniten- 
tiary five years for stealing a sack of flour and a side of © 
meat, we beseech thee to knock off four years and add them 
to the sentence of the bank president or cashier that stole 
his thousands. 

O Man and Woman, be gentle with your little children. 
Remember their little wants and pains. Observe how their 
poor little hearts palpitate when you rudely chide them, or 
cruelly and brutally beat them, you incarnate devils you ! 
Listen attentively to their little petitions. Pet them tender- 
ly. Let them know you love them. Try to make them 


-happy. Ifyou have to deny them anything, try to make 


them understand that the denial is for their good. O moth- 
er and father, never strike your little child. O, never let it 
go sobbing to bed. Don’t teach it to be afraid of you. The 
child never lies till it observes that others lie, or till, by 
false accusation, or through fear, it is forced to lie in self- 
defense, 

O Man, wherever thou art in authority, be justand merci- 
ful to those under thy yoke. Consider the hard condition of 
those who have no homes. Consider the hard condition of 
those who have to sweat and toil at day labor to procure the 
bare necessaries of life, and who are denied its luxuries and 
comforis, 

O Man, be kind to the worn out tramp. ©, vouchsafe to 
give him a cup of coffee, and don’t turn him away hungry. 
And, O Man, dost thou know of a poor suffering family ? 
Then we beseech thee to supply them with food and fuel, 
and with such other help as thou canst command and their 
needs require. : 4 

And we would further implore thee, O Man, to bless thy 
cattle, and thy horses, and thy hogs, and thy sheep. Bless 
thy cats and thy dogs—bless all of them with shelter and 
sufficient food, anu with kind and genile treatment. And 
if thou findest little birds robbed of the liberty which is theirs 
by natural acquirement, and imprisoned in cages, O Man, 
we beseech thee to take up a hatchet and smash the cages 
and let the birds go, unless thou findest that they belong to 
another clime, and thou knowest they will perish if liber- 
ated. In that case, O Man, see that they are returned to 
their own country and there restored to that liberty which 
is theirs by natural right. 

O Man, we beseech thee not to lie to us nor to cheat us. 
Deprive us not of the right to speak and to print our honest 
thoughts. O, do not proscribe us and slander and revile us 
because we cannot believe that which hath neither reason nor 
sense nor evidence to sustain it, 

O Man, we beseech thee to earn thy daily bread by some 
honest employment. Wepray thee not to bea drone in soci 
ety, but to produce what thou consumest, or to make thyself 
useful and necessary to him that doth produce what thou 
consumest. 

O Man, be honest with thy fellow-man, We pray that 
thou wilt always be considerate of the rights and feelings 
of others. ; 

And we supplicate thee, Almighty Man, not to put thy 
strength and money ‘into the politics of the day. Don’t 
become excited by partisan clamor. We implore thee to 
keep cool, and to kick the man that seeketh office every 
time he addresseth thee. 

And, O credulous man, we pray thee to withdraw thy 
treasure from heaven, and to invest it in United States 
bonds, that moths cannot destroy, and that only a Black 
Republican ora Mexicanized Democratic congress can annul 
or make void. i 

And we further beseech thee, O deluded Man, to tax the 
edifices devoted to the worship of the saviors and saints 
thou hast created. Or, what is better yet, O most unreason- 
ing Man, we beg of thee to se}l those edifices and pay off the 
national debt, or appropriate the money to the purchase of 
inalienable homes for poor worthy families, so far as it will 

0. 
j O Man, in conclusion, we beseech thee to do some good 
charitable act every day. O, try to make thy life of to-day 
an improvement on thy life of yesterday. O, we pray thee 
to set a resolution to drop one fault or infirmity every day 
of thy life till thou hast left them-all off and become as per- 
fect as a creature of thy make-up and surroundings can be. 
—Seymour Times. 


gam ~ 


Aw true education isa growth. The mind is not a mere 


-capacity to be filled like a granary;:it is a power to be de- 


veloped.—J. P. Wickersham. 


“Tam worst that follows 
Things tbat seem jerked out of the common rut 
OE Nature is the hot religious foo], 
Who, seeing war in heaven, for heaven’s credit 
Makes:it on earth.” S 
. —Alfred Tennyson, 


Ture is no evidence that there was ever atime when 
the universe in its entirety did not exist. Nature, full of 
emotion and throbbing with life, impresses us all. But of 
a preat being, with anthropomorphic qualities, who awoke 
from a slumber of ages some time in the past and created 
nature out.of,nolhing, I know nothing, and in his existence 


1T haye no beliet. —B..F. Underwood, , 


Pious Correspondence. 
Deacon Skidmore’s Ninth Letter. 
THAT CHURCH MEETING. 


Zion H, N. J., Sept. 30, 1878. 
Mer. Evirur: That.kalld meeting ov the adult 
members òv Zion Hil Baptist Church to overhall 
yure humbel servant for the enormus krime ov reed- 


ing the wiked paper kalld Taz TRUTH SEEKER kame} 


off, akording to notis, last Frida afternoon, at thre 
o’klok. Thoze interested in having me brawt to 
punishment for daring to beso ungodly had taken 
panes to se that evry grone member ov the church 
reseeved a notis-ov this meeting ; and.az it waz a 
kase so unusual for Deeken Skidmore to be halid 
over the koles, thare waz a pritty good turnout. 
Tharè wer at least 10 farmers thare hoo left thare 
work and drest up in thare Sunda-go-to-meeting 
klothes, and thare wer more than 40 wimmen, with 
thare best fikisngs on; and yu wood suppoze, had 
yu seen us all, that it waz sum _gala-da affare. The 
children and yung fokes under aje ware left at home, 
The meeting, ov kourse, took plase in the church. 

Sally and Suzan and I started in good sezon, and got 
thare before haf a duzen had.arrived. We went rite 
to our pu, which iz.up klose to the pulpit, and I:had 
an interesting time az I sat kind o’ sidewize and no- 
tisd the brethren and sisters as tha kame in. Sum 
looked az solum az tho tha wer going to a funeral, 
and others had a.rogish.smirk on thare kountenanses, 
az tho tha wer going to arwedding. Az many az 
haf a dozen kast a sly wink at me when they'kame 
up forward, az much az to sa, “ Keep a stiff upper 
lip, Joel; don’t be skart at what Mrs. Jones and 
her krowd kan do.” 

Wel, that was just the wa I felt, Tho it waz the 
furst time I waz ever komplaned ov in the church, 
and the furst time I had ever ben kalld to an ak- 
. kount for enything I had sed or dun, I didn’t feel a 
bit more unezy than I do this minit, or when I go to 
bed at nite, ane 

At 3, presisely, Elder Goodly kame in with hiz 
most solum vizaj on. He lookt for all the wurld az 

tho hiz neerest frend waz condemd to be shot and 
` the our ov exekushun had kum. Az-he past my pu 

he halted a minit and took me by the hand, and 
whisperd, “ Brother Skidmore, I hope yu ar wel.” 
To which I whisperd bak, “Thank yu, Elder Goodly, 
I never felt better in my life.” A fu.ov the others 
spoke az tha kum up neer to our pu, sum lookin 
cheerful and others looking awful grave. . I koo 
not help smiling internally to notis all this, and to 
think yu waz the innosent kauz ov all this big adoo 
about ‘nothing. Ifit-had not ben for Tas TRuru 
SEEKER, this meeting never wood hay taken plase. 
At 10 minits past 3 Elder Goodly roze and made a 
solum prare. I never:saw a more. sad expreshun on 
hiz kountenanse. He lookt az tho 20 tuns wate waz 
baring down upon his sole. He prade thus: 
“O hevenly Father, we humbly implore the to 
draw neer unto us on this speshal okkashun and 
watch over the deliberashuns for which we ar kalld 
together. Ma charity and wizdom guvern our ak- 
shuns; and oh, ma we be kontroled in whot we do 
here to-da by the blessed Golden Rule which thou 
tautest when here on the erth—to do unto others az 
we wood tha shood do unto us. Ma we exersize the 
same charity and forbarans that we wood be pleezd 
to hav extended unto us under similer surkumstanses. 
Ma we be slo to kondem and kwik to forgiv. Ma we 
not, most mersiful Father, be influensd by a spirit 
ov self-richusnes or unforgivnes. Ma we all feel 
the spirit ov kindness towards the good brother 
-hooze kondukt we hav met here this da to examin 
and konsider. He haz for meny yeers ben a piller 
in this thy church, and we hav evry konfidense to 
beleev that he iz a man ov onesty and integrity hoo 
duz not wish to kommit eny offense aganst thy holy 
kauz nor aganst the welfare ov eny human being. 
If, most mersiful Father, he haz ben to sum degre 
drawn aside by the wiles ov the evil wun; if he, 
unkonshusly to himself, haz ben indused_ to follo in 
eny by.and forbidden paths. do, O Lord, tuch hiz 
hart with the.rod: ov thy:spini, and do, deer Father, 
-bring him ‘bak to thy holy fold agen. Do not suffer 
him to wander in the blind mazes ov unbeleef. Ma he 
not lissen to the delusiv song, skeptisizm ; ma he 
not.stumbel over, the obstrukshuns ov dout ; but O, 
may he hav lite from thy holy kountenanse that wil 
leed him in the wa ov truth and richusnes, az he haz 
heretofore wawkd. If the evil influense ov the 
devil, in the form. ov an ungodly paper, which iz 
undoutedly printed to draw soles astra and to drag 
them down to. the rejuns of darkness.and damnashun, 
az sum ov the good sisters and ‘brothers ov this 
church do verily beleev, then, O God, we ‘pra thee, 
ma the arm and the hand that weeld the pen that 
rites.that paper be. paralized by a tuch ov thy. power 
so that it kannot agen be brawt into the servis ov 
the Adversary of soles. Let hiz days be not length- 
end in this fare land, but ma he bs kut off from 
among men, and ma he find hiz just dezerts in that 
lake ov sulfurus fier whare damd viktims ov evil kry 
out ‘kontinually in ‘the’ terribul torture, which tha 


kannot eskape, and which wil never end, O Father, | down our steeple a yee 
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we realize whot a fearful thing it iz to be the meens 
ov draging soles down to destrukshun, and we feel 
asshured that in thy retributiv justis thou wilt meet 
out such a venjful rekompense ov damnashun and 
agony az no man kan endure by hiz own power for 
the term ov a singul our, and that but for the power 
imparted expressly by thee, not a being, in the body 
or out, kood endure the burning agony for a singul 
minit. Lord, we no thy kindness and mersy iz 
grate. Thou dost giv life and enduranse to all thy 
kreetyures, sum to partake ov everlasting bliss, but 
far more to suffer such akute angwish and agony az 
no human being iz kapable of konseeving ov, and this 
bekauz tha wil not harken to thy voise, and wil dis- 
oba thy law and beleev that which rezon sez iz tru. 
Thus, mersiful God, hast thou shone us how delusiv 
and danjerus iz human reezon, and how sole- 
destruktiv it iz to lisen to it for even the shortest 
spase ov time. Suffer us not te harken, then, to this 
siren song, this begiling chant which destroys the 
sole forever. If eny ov thy littel.wans in this thy’ 
preshus fold hath harkened or ar inklind to thus 
besto thare eers unto this korrupting and damning 
muzik, we pra thee to stretch forth thy all-powerful 
arm and draw them awa from the danjer that awates 
them, and to hide them in sum sekluded retreet 
where the whispers ov the fel destroyer kan reech 
them no more. O Lord, az thou valuest the soles ov 
thy kreetyurs, and az thou woodst save them from 
the fires ov torment which burneth forever, let thy 
grase abound, and let thy protekshun be shed around 
all thy littel wuns, so that nun kan wander awa from 
thy keeping. Gide us in our labers this afternoon; 
keep us at all times from danjer, and infidelity, and 
deth, and at last save us, for thy Son’s sake. 
Amen,” 

The Eldey’s prare waz very impressiv, and when 
he had konkluded a solum expreshun wazon evry 
wun’s fase, and several wer sheding teers’ I took 
it all to be on my akkount and in my behaf, and I 
wunderd how so meny kood feel such an interest in 
an.old man like me, hoo had never intended to do 
vary much harm sinse he waz big enuf to go to 
meeting barefoot on Sunda, and rob burd’s nests and 
watermelon patches at other times. 

' After the prare the Elder spoke, in the same” gol- 
um tones, about the objekt ov our coming together ; 
ov the komplantes that had kum to hiz eers damaj- 
ing to the Kristyan karakter ov wun ov the mane 
pillers ov this church—wun hoo had dun more, per- 
haps, than eny other singul individual toward baring 
the pekuniary burdens kontinjent upon all institu- 
shuns ov the kind. He sed that for several weeks 
hints had ben dropt and komplantes had ben made 
about our good brother Deeken Skidmore, and that 
for sum time he waz dispozed to pa but little atten- 
shun to whot waz thus sed to him, but the kom- 
plants gru louder and louder, and more and more 
ernest, until he kood disregard them no longer. 
When a kommitty ov 6 ov the leeding sisters of the 
church, with sister Jones at thare hed, kame to him, 
and with all the ernestness ov injured innosense and 
holy zeel, demanding an investigation into the kon- 
dukt ov a hitherto respekted and valude brother, he 
kood no longer disregard their importunitys, and 
felt kompelld, az a sentinel on the walls ov Zion, to 
lisen to thare kry and grant thare demands. He 
sed he must konfess that he had approched this mat- 
ter with the gratest reluktanse and misgiving, inaz- 
much as thare waz no person living, aside from hiz 
own bozum kompanyun, for hoom he had entertaned 
a.profounder respekt than he had held for Deeken 
Skidmore. But, az hyly az he respekted and esteemd 
that wurthy brother, he kood not silense the voise 
ov duty, and konsekwently this meeting had ben 
kalld. He hoped, in the remarks that brethren and 
sisters ma feel impelld to make, tha wil not be bitter 
nor vindiktiv. “We shood remember, while we think 
our brother, Deeken Skidmore, haz gone far astra, 
that we all go astra more or less. Not wun ov us iz 
perfekt; not wun but what, every our in the da, 
kommits sum akt or duz sum deed that iz les perfekt 
than it mite be. We shood all remember that we ar 
all fallibul kreetyures; that we all need the exsellent 
gift ov charity to attend us on all okkashuns, and 
espeshally the prezent. Let me rekwest that evry 
wun hoo feels kalld upon to kritisize the kondukt ov 
bruther Skidmore -wil.be kareful and -not unnegessa- 


rily wound hiz feelings. Whatever he haz dun and 


whatever hiz vuze ma be on serten points, we must 


‘all admit that he iz a good man; that he haz dun a 


grate deel ov good in this church and in this naber- 
hood; that he had borne the burden in the heet ov 
the da; that he haz not only razed hiz voise in the 
servis ov hiz master, but he haz led a good life az 
wel; what iz, perhaps, more important than all 
the rest, he haz put hiz hand in hiz poket frely 
and kontributed with a liberal hand. I no not 
what we wood hav dun on meny okkashuns 
had it not been for the jenerosity ov our good 
bruther. When this bilding needed painting so 


‘badly, 2 yeers ago, and it seemed that the munny 


kood not be razed to do the job, how wood it hav 
been akkomplished but for the hand ov our good 
bruther hoom we hav met here to-da to juj and per- 
haps to-kondem? When the storms ov heven blu 


r ago last April, and we thawt 
we wer to poor ‘to put it up agen, how wood it hav 
ben dun had not this good bruther taken the leed in 
the matter and sed we must havjanuther steeple up 
inside ov 30 days? How did he doit? Why, my 
frends, he put hiz hands in hiz pokets and took out 
hiz munny and used it. He bawt the timbers. and 
the lumber and pade the karpenters for putting up 
-the steeple that now points to heven from the hous 
ov God in which we worship; and to this da we hav 
not reseeved from the members ov this church haf 
ov the munny he pade out for the church from hiz 
own poket. a 

“ And so it haz ben on meny okkashuns; he haz 
uniformly ben generus to the kauz. When we needed 
a nu stove last winter he went all the wa to Trenton 
and bawt the stove and brawt it heer in hiz own 
wagon, and put it up, and on more than wun Sunda 
we shood hav sat heer in the kold had not his munny 
pade for the kole; and haf ov the munny that -the 
stove kost, and the kole kost baz not been pade bak 
to him. And in my own kase, I kan speek from 
aktual experience. 

“J preech to yu 52 Sundas ina yeer. I tend to yure 
prare meetings evry Frida nite, I kondukt the funer- 
al servises when eny ov the member’s ov the familys 
of the kongregashun di. I marry the yung peepel 
when tha wish to enter into the important state ov 
matrimony (sumtimes tha giv me a doller or 2, and 
sumtimes nuthing), and I perform these servises for 
less than wun tenth part what sum ov the shepards 
ov sum folds reseev in sum ov the large sitys, and I 
am sorry tosa, my frends, that it sumtimes happena 
that yure kwarterly paments ar not az prompt as kood 
be desired, and to tel yu the truth, I sumtimes get 
very short and hav not a doller on hand. On such 
okkashuns, and when menny ov yu hav ben in areers 
in yure paments to yure humble servant, I hav 
menny times found a good frend in Brother Skid- 
more. He haz never faled to respond to my rekwest 
for ade. He haz never refuzd me when I hav gone 
to him in this wa, and hiz share ov my salary is most 
alwaze pade in advanse. I wish I kood sa az much 
for all other members ov this church. 

“Now, my brethren and sisters, this iz a matter 
ov no little importance. Even in matters.ov relijun 
and in running a church, munny iz a prime nesegsity. 
Fathe in the blud ov Kriste, partaking ov the sakra- 
ment, and regular attendanse at the hous ov God ar 
vary important and kannot be dizpenst with; but 
what kan we do without munny? I tel yu, it iz a 
„pozitiv nesessity. Without it we wood hav to dis- 
kontinu biznes ; without it I kood not preech to yu, 
and without it even soles kood not be saved. Now, my 
pius frends, I menshun theze things bekauz tha ar ov 
the gratest importans, and bekauz the virchews of 
Bro. Skidmore in this line must not be lost site ov. If 
he iz not perfekt in evrything, the verchews he duz 
pozess go vary far to make atonement for the mis- 
takes he may hav made. It iz a tru passej ov skrip- 
cher that sez, “Charity kuvereth a multitude ov 
sins;” and I want to ad, So duz munny. A man hoo 
iz jenerus to giv to the kauz ov Kriste shood be 
kredited larjly, and it wipes out meny little fawlts 
and imperfekshuns. Let me impres on yure minds 
that Bro. Skidmore iz a vary important piller in this 
church, and that we shood menshun hiz fansid delin- 
kwensys with grate moderashun and charity. 

“Now, my frends, yu ar all given the opportunity 
to sa whot iz in yure hart tuching the kase ov our 
good deeken, and we wil lissen to whot yu hav to sa. 
Sister Jones, we wil heer from yu furst.” 

Thus did the good Elder open the meeting. He 
waz evidently imprest with the importans ov the 
subjekt; thus he prazed my good kwalitys, and thus 
he seemed ankshus not to hurt my feelings, But, 
Mr. Editur, I kannot, in this letter, giv all the pro- 
seedings ov that meeting, and I wil just az wel stop 
rite heer. I want to giv yu pritty ful detales ov it, 
bekauz yu ar deeply interested in the affare, and 
yure paper iz stoutly kondemd by thoze hoo kondem 
me. I wil rezoom the subjekt in my nekst, and I 
am not shoor I wil be abel to tel yu all about it even 
in that. But in the meen time let me asshoor.yu 
that throo it all, and afterward, I am stil yure pius 
frend, JOEL SKIDMORE, 

ist Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. 


A COMPANY has obtained a concession from the Sultan 
for laying down a railway between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 


and it is expected that the road will soon be built. 
ey 


Wine vinegar is better than that made from malt, not 
on}y because it contains the bitartarate properties of the 
grape, but because it is stronger in acetie acid, and is more 


ethereal and aromatic. 
a 


In spitz of the precautions of the German Government, 
the Colorado beetle has made its appearance at Jaratschewo, 
in the District of Schrimm, in the Prussian Province of 


Posen, 
--——— 


Pror. Asa Gray maintains that for the vegetable king- 
dom, as well as for the animal] kingdom, there is a veritable 
archeology. The races of trees, like the races of men, 
have come down to us through a prehistoric or prenaturai- 
historic period, and the explanation of the present condition 
of the geography of forests is to be sought in the past, and 
traced in vestiges and remains and survivals, 
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Letters from friends. 


THE ISSUE. 
BY E 0. WALKER, 


The hour has come. The enemies of a free mail have 
flung their banner to the breeze, and boldly challenged bat- 
tle upon the obscenity question. * Reform!” is their slogan, 
and right heroically they shout it forth and give notice that 
they want a ‘'square deal.” That is well. I am glad to 
dee them thus swing into line; and now let us meet them 
squarely upon the issue, witu the battle-cry of ‘‘ Repeal !— 
Repeal | first, last, and forever.” Let there be no shrinking 
from the fight, no parley with the enemy, no thought of 
compromise or surrender. The Liberals of this country 
might as well understand first as last that we have got to 
make a Bradlaugh and Besant fight in this mail question ; 
that every concession is a step backward and will but pro- 
long the struggle; and that the only safe and logical posi- 
tion is that indicated above, the immediate and total repeat 
of all laws interfering with the United States mails, or reg- 
ulating the contents of tke mail sacks, upon any other 
ground than that of weight, bulk, and molecular constitu- 
tion. r 

A word upon one or two other matters in connection with 
the Cali for the Second Annual Congress of the N. G. L. 
“Bhail we nominate candidates for President and Vice- 
President of the United States at the present time?” I would 
say, No. The financial question is now before the people, 
and the Liberals of America cannot afford to let that ques- 
tion incur the risk of going by default for lack of their 
work and votes. Our country trembles upon the brink of 
bankruptcy and ruin, and every lover of his race must con- 
tribute his mite toward the establishment of an American 
monetary system—sa system which shal! render it possible 
for each honest working man and woman of this country to 
live as becomes a freeborn citizen, rather than as the starv- 
ing serf of a heartless goldocracy. 

Another thing, Why was Syracuse chosen ag the place of 
meeting? Would it not have been better to have given 
Western Liberals an opportunity to attend a Congress of the 
League! A majority of the Local Leagues are located west 
of Cincinnati, and the League should meet either in that 
city or Chicago. We are very poor out here, and but few 
Liberals from west of the Mississippi will be able to attend 
the Congress. Florence, for instance, cannot be represent- 
ed at all. 

To return to our subject, The Call says: ‘‘ Shall it [the 
League] now demand the total repeal of the existing laws on 
this subject, and thereby practically protect and foster the 
circulation of obscene literature? Or shall it continue to 
demand the radical reform of those laws in such manner as 
shall protect freedom of thought to the uttermost without 
protecting obscenity in the least?” 

Because Mr. Abbot does not favor the enactment of‘a law 
prohibiting the transmission of samples and advertisements 
of tobacco, wine, and whiskey through the mails, is 
he by such refusal sanctioning and fostering dissipation? 
How would it have sounded to have told the Abolitionists 
that they must not agitate the ‘‘ total repeal” of all laws 
permitting slavery, but that they might properly work for 
a “radical modification ” or a ‘‘reform” of such laws? We 
want no reform of an iniquitous law; it must be extirpated, 
yemoved, torn out, root and branch. Who is to judge what 
is t‘ obscene ”—Comstock, Mr. Abbot, or some one from the 
slums of New York or Boston ? Mr, Abbot and others of 
his school say, Make the law so plain that there can be no 
mistake. That only should be defined as obscene which is 
intended to corrupt and debauch. Well, who is to judge as 
to the intentions of another? Would it not be just as easy 
for bigoted court and jury to declare that Mrs. Besant 
intended to debauch the public mind when she wrote her 
“Law of Population” as it was for a similar judge and jury 
to decide that Mr. Heywood’s pamphlet is obscene? Some 
fallible has to decide in each case, and what warrant have 
you for assuming that that decision will always or ever be a 
just one? 

Mr. Abbot can see very clearly that there can be no logical 
stopping-place between Romanism and u purely secular 
state, and yet he fails to see that until we cease to meddle 
with our neighbor’s private reading, and no longer presume 
so tell him what his mental food shall be and with what 
kind of pictures he shall regale his artistic sense, we are yet 
lingering within the pale of that same ecclesiasticiam, and 
are denying to others what we claim for ourselves. As 
there is no logical halting-place between the Romanish con- 
ception of the relations of Church and State and that of the 
Secularist, 80, logically is there no tenable ground between 
the camp of those despots who favor an absolute consorship of 
men’s thoughts and that of those who demand a free mail. 
The failure to perceive this explains why Mr. Underwood, 
usually so formidable an opponent, is so easily worsted by 
“ Old-school Moralist.” Mr. Abbot demands a frank avowal 
of their position by those who oppose the action and views 
of himself and friends. I trust that he will be gratified. 
Let that avowal be frank, clear, and explicit, and let it be, 
“ Repeal of all laws interfering with the absolute inviola- 
bility of the United States mails.” Let the fight be waged 
upon the issue, not upon the personel character of ihe com- 
batants. Mr. Abbot has some very bitter words for the 
“ Freelove folly,” and seems to have but a poor opinion of 

“those who are deluded by its feeble sophistries,” but we 
ean well afford to take no notice of such opposition, for we 
know that the ultimate triumph of our principles is sure. 
But the question before the Liberals of America is not free 
love, but a free press and inviolable mail. Mr, Abbot seems 
to fear that the League will tumble into ruin if his ideas do 
not prevail in its management, Time will show whether or 
not he is in the right, but he must not think to frighten us 
by a decision of the Supreme Court. It may mot be wise to 
knock our heads against ‘fixed facts,” but while a decision 
of the Supreme Court may be such a fact, it certainly is not 
an immovable one. We have not forgotten the Dred Scott 
decision and its reverse by the American people, and we 
shail continue steadily in our way, fearing neither that un- 
just tribunal nor the threatened dissolution of the League. 
We are prepared to stand by the Declaration of Rights so 
nobly headed by Blizur Wright, and I have no doubt but 
that the great men of American Liberals will prefer that as 
a platform, rather than the ‘‘ Card” of the Board of Direct- 
ors. Sorry to see Mr. Wilcox in that position. On with the 
battle! Repeal ! repeal ! 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Sept. 22, 1878. 
BROTHER BENNETT: As I have received neither the 
**Yokes” nor any acknowledgment of the receipt of my 
money, I am inclined to suspect that my letter never 
reached you. Will you please inform me? Iam glad that 
Christian intolerance has not yet put you to the necessity of 
looking through iron bars; but 1 am sorry that jealousy (for 


it is nothing else) urges so many so-called Infidels, both edi- 
tors and Others, to continually misrepresent. your motives, 
your actions, and your words. Is the battle not fierce 
enough without a few men—men, too, who pretend to be 
leaders and exponents of our cause—promoting internal dis- 
sension? Down, I say, down with those men who are will- 
ing to scatter discord all through the Liberal ranks to satis- 
fy their petty jealousies, aud let others, who are willing to 
live for the cause and die in it, take their place. - 
Iam yours respectfully, W. A. CRANDALL. 


AUBURN, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1878. 

Bro. BENNETT: Inclosed find twenty-six cents in stamps, 
for which please send me a copy of ‘‘ Anthony Comstock.” 
I want the book to lend to some of my former brethren in 
the Universalist church. By the way, have you seen the 
action recently taken in regard to Comstock by the Univer- 
salist State Convention at its session held in Syracuse, N. Y.? 
In.the fourth resolution it is stated: . tt Inasmuch as 
Anthony Comstock is being denounced in some directions 
for his unrelenting warfare against obscene and immoral 
literature, we express our approval of his course, and extend 
to him our sympathy and encouragement,” You had better 
cease your opposition to St. Anthony, inasmuch as the 
Universalist State Convention has come to his defense and 
support. 

The convention that passed the above resolution contained 
in its number some who are guilty of indiscretions. The 
pastor of the church in which the convention met, less than 
four years ago, made the following confession, viz.: ‘I 
frankly confess to the fearful sin of which I am charged, 
and will not be cowardly enough to lie or seek a palliation 
of my weakness and guilt. I can only crave the pity and 
compassion of the world I have offended, and the forgive- 
ness which my sincere and profound repentance before God 
and man calls for. I have returned my letter of fellowship 
to the denomination I have so grievously stricken, and aban- 
doned the profession which 1 have so deplorably shamed. 
May God and man pity and forgive me, and aid me to do 
some humble work in life yet for the good of society. I am 
not a coward or a sneak, to make Adam’s plea that ‘a 
woman did it.” It was my own weak and unguarded soul 
that, in a moment of frenzy, wrought my downfall.” 

The Star in the West, a Universalist paper published in Cin- 
cinnati, O., had an article in reference to the above, under 
the heading ‘‘ Rev. R. Fisk, Jr., D.D.,” in which it says: 
. . «gf He has brought upon himself and the denomina- 
tion an ‘overwhelming shame, "i Nothing could be 
more sudden and unexpected than his fall from the high 
position with which the denomination honored him beyond 
his years and experience; and we could pen a report of his 
death with less of sorrow than we make this announcement, 
We make no effort to cover up or disguise the fact of his 
disgrace. His usefulness is ended and his career 
closed in our church.” 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and done, the 
above-named ‘‘ Rey. R. Fisk, Jr., D.D.,” is the acting pastor 
of the Universalist church at Syracuse, N. Y., where the 
State Convention came to the rescue of St. Anthony Com- 
stock. You will observe that they passed no resolutions 
against perjury, adultery, or against going into other States 
to obtain divorces which in this State could not and would 
not be granted; reasons obvious. 

Yours truly, J. H. HARTER, 


SNOWVILLE, VA., Sept. 20, 1878. 

DEAR Bro. BENNETT : Though we have but just escaped 
“ by the skin of our teeth ” from the most disastrous con- 
sequences of the greatest flood that ever devastated this por- 
tion of the country, and are heavily in debt besides, yet 
what are personal losses and privations when taken in con- 
sideration with the demands of Liberalism; of liberty to 
think, speak, and act according to the highest dictates of 
humanity? The whole Liberal cause is jeopardized when 
its leaders are fined, hampered, and imprisoned, and it is 
the urgent duty of every lover of truth, justice, and right to 
do something, be it ever so little. We all feel a personal 
pride in our gallant speakers and publishers, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labors, and shali we hold back when called 
upon to help them in the hour of need? It is your fight and 
my fight, dear readers of our pet paper, and we should feel 
a pride in enrolling our names’ upor the gtorious list of the 
defenciers of liberty—liberty to think, talk, argue, or print 
whatsoever we please, whatsoever the demands of the time 
call for. There is no danger that public sentiment will ever 
retrograde if it be left free to choose for itself what it shall 
buy, read, or send through the mails. Progress is the law 
of humanity and without perfect freedom there can be no 
real progress. 1 send twenty-five cents—less than the wid- 
ow’s mite; but it is every cent I have, and that was a gift 
from a far-off, unknown friend—a gift to the cause; and 
where can I better invest it than in helping its noblest, 
bravest, boldest, and greatest champion? I hope every 
woman in the land wili do as much. Few are less able 
pecuniarily. Many a washerwoman who earns her bread at 
the tub handles dollars where I do cents But no one can 
give with a more free heart and open hand where liberty 
calls and the good of the world demands it. It is not char- 
ity. It is only paying our debt to him who has jeopardized 
liberty and means for us all. 
. Only twenty-five cents, dear readers, and you will be one 
of the glorious band, and your name shall go down. to pos- 
terity as that of a brave woman who dared to speak for 
right when it was martyrdom to do so. 

Earnestly, hopefully, and truly thine, 
Evmina D, SLENEKER. 


. MORRILL, KAN., Sept. 25, 1878, 

FRIEND BENNETT: The Holy Inquisition is after you 
again, this time for selling ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes,” I must have 
a copy, for if Rev. Mr. Waldo and Judge Hurd can read it 
without being contaminated, I think I can; at all events, Pll 
go one eye on it. It is singuiar that such men can read 
those books without being harmed which would utterly ruin 
the morals of any other person. I supposed, by what I had 
read concerning the law, that it was just as strict on the 
buyer as the seller, and also on any one possessing obscene 
books. What right, then, has Judge Hurd’s brother to buy, 
or Rev. Waldo or Judge Hurd to possess, those books? if 
you are punished, why are not they? Or are they licensed 
and our laws tampered and our Government made to bow 
the knee to the Inquisition of the Y. M, C. A.? It may be 
so for a short time. Christianity must remember that she 
has not the Dark Ages to deal with, when the nationgwere 
buried in ignorance, bigotry, and superstition. Then she 
could reign supreme; but now, by the press, education is 
diffused among the masses; the arts snd sciences have 
robbed her of her main support, and to-day the best 
thoughts of the world are uttered by men and women whom 
she calls Infidels, Such nostrums as suppressing thought 
may revive her for a while, but it-is like every other stimu- 


lant—it soon dies, and leaves the patient more debilitated 
than before. Every Mrs. Besant, Miss Tilton, Heywood, 
Bradlaugh, Bennett, or Bell she sends to her bastile but adds 
a blow with the axe laid at the root of the old hollow trunk 
formed of ignorance, superstition, frauds, bigotry, and 
crimes of every description, Let her pound, The throes 
at dissolution always produce the hardest kicks, and she, in 
her last agonies, when inflammation sets in, will show her 
strength to the utmost. Her doom is sealed; her race is 
nearly run. .Freethought has given her a mortal wound 
neither her defunct Christ nor any other power can heal. 


| Go on, friend Bennett, in the good work; tear down the old 


shell of superstition, and let in the truth that science ig 
revealing every day, that the world may see the fallacies of 
old theology. My heart is with you, and when your trial 
comes I will do what I can towards helping you through. 
I see you are getting up alist of those who believe in and 
are willing to uphold freedom of thought, speech, press, 
and the mails, and are opposed to what is really obscene, 
You can add my name to the list, as I fully indorse those 
sentiments, Yours for the right, J. W. Scorr, 


CHEYENNE, Wromine, Sept. 19, 1878. 
My Dear FREND BENNETT: You will please send to my 
address the following: ‘‘ The Holy Bible Abridged,” cloth, 
“The Trinity,” and ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” ‘Speeches of the 
Watkins Convention,” bound, J also wish to take the ad- 
vantage of your liberal offer and pay for TuE TRUTH SEEK- 
ER in advance for 1879, with ‘‘The Champions of the 
Church.” I am ordering ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” to read, and if 
I like it I shall get just as many others to read it as I can, 
District-Attorneys, Comstocks, or any others to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Inclosed you will find $7.10 to pay for 
all. I indeed sympathize with you in this, your second 
trouble with the persecutors of freedom. I supposed I was 
living ina free country; but alas! in many respects it is 

only so in name. Respectfully yours, 
T. CREIGHTON, 


LOGANSPORT, Inp,, Sept. 20, 1878. 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT. I see by your last three papers 
that the Christian bloodhounds are after you again and have 
succeeded in putting you to a great deal of trouble and 
some expense. But never flinch, brave friend, and the vic- 
tory will be yours. Anthony Comstock and his informers 
are murderers of justice, and their days will soon be num- 
bered, for they can’t always reign supreme in this land of 
the free. I will pledge one dollar. to the Defense Fund, and 
would gladly make it one hundred if I were able, but it is 
the hardest times out here we have as yet witnessed, But I 
hope every Liberal that can help you will do so, and we 
will make those bigoted skunks hunt their holes in a hurry. 
Col. R. G. Ingersoll is to tecture here on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, and he can bet that our Opera House will be crowded 
from pit to dome. Everybody here, except these hell-bent 
Christians, loves that noble Freethinker and mighty slayer 
of the man-made creeds, What a grand woman Elmina D. 
Slenker is! All honor to her. What a grand and noble 
thing itis to have one’s mind purged of all the silly and un- 
true sayings there are in that historical humbug called the 
Bible! I went to hear a preacher afew evenings ago, and 
he made the following remarks : That he felt like dropping 
on his knees in the public streets and asking God to smite 
down the persons that would go to Sunday excursions or 
would not observe the Sabbath day. Good sentiments, ain’t 
they ? Yours for justice, J. ©. BEATTY. 


CENTRAL, 8. C., Sept. 22, 1878. 

DEAR BENNETT: It appears to me that you have more 
quill fighting to do than any man I have ever read of, and 
really I don’t know who gives you the most trouble, the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, or the cultured Society 
for the Suppression of Tae TRUTH SEEKER. There seems 
to be a rivalry between the parties as to which shall gobble 
you up first. I was in hopes that after disposing of The 
index and its editor you would havea litlle rest, and have 
time at least to attend to the enemy in front, but not so. 
Another gladiator enters the arena, and wants to measure 
steel. Down with him. Give him fits. Do it quick, and 
let us have something besides quarreling. In the name of 
all that is sacred, are we never going to have peace? Is this 
war of words and fight of quills to continue forever? I 
think it is about time to stop taking any notice of these gal- 
vanised, whitewashed Infidels. If you will cease to notice 
them, they will perhaps join the Church, and come at you 
direct, and not by a flank movement. Please send me two 
copies of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” I have heard so much infernal 
fuss about it, I want to see for myself. Don't give me 
up because I am in arrears. I will send you some money 
before long, as times are getting a little better. Fraternally 
thine, R. M. CASEY, 


WESTERLY, R, I., Sept. 28, 1878. 
DEAR FREND BENNETT: Please add my name to the 
“ Declaration of Rights” recently published in THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, I read ‘‘ Oupid’s Yokes ” twice, and, unlike some 
of your readers, I do not hesitate to give it my unqualified 
approval; and 1 only wish that the doctrines therein enun- 
ciated could be carried into immediate practice. But 
whether true or false, there can be no question that the 
author had not only the right to publish his views to 
the world, but also to send his pamphlet through the U. S. 
mail to all who requested him to do so. No one is bound 
to agree with him if he is in error. I regret exceedingly 
that my own financial condition is such that I am unable to 
contribute anything to the Defense Fund, but I cannot be- 
lieve that any intelligent jury will convict you of the crime 

for which you are to be tried. Your friend, 
James W, STILLMAN, 


ADRIAN, Micu., Sept. 14, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Friend; Since the Christian 
Church, through its minions at the Watkins Convention, 
has advertised the ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” so extensively, sev- 
eral of my neighbors and friends have spoken to me on the 
subject, and asked me if 1 had ever seen the work. [ told 
them I had not, but that I had thought of getting one if I 
could. They said they also would like to have a copy. 
And now, since you have kindly offered to supply us, I will 
send you the change, to begin with, for one dozen, as there 
is that number spoken for at least. Iam what is known as 
a Liberal Friend, or Quaker, having had a birthright mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends in the spring of 1813, and 
having been brought up, in my early life, after the strictest 
order of the sect away down in the land of steady habits. 
When [ read the account of the doings of those ignora- 
muses and bigots at the Watkins Convention I felt that it 
was an outrage on our rights, The work may be one that 
you or I might not want to indorse to the full, yet will that 
justify us in setting ourselves up as censors over our 
brother, who may feel that he is discharging his duty on the 
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. aubject he writes on? Mr. Editor, if the founders of this 

Government had been actuated by such an intolerant spirit 

as those ignoramuses at Watkins were, we never could have 

had auch a liberal declaration of sentiment to fall back upon, 
J. D. Moore. 


BaRABOA, Wis., Sept. 26, 1878. 

FREND Bennett: In Tun TRUTH SEBKER of Aug. 31, 
is a letter from Mra, Slenker, calling upon all earnest Liber- 
als and thinkers to Open a correspondence with some pious 
Christian. Good, splendid, just the thing, I ejaculated, 
after reading her ‘‘ Open letter to Liberals,” and I do hope 
‘that ail Liberals will read and heed her letter. 

T have for several years past heid regular correspondence 
with quite a number of Christians, seldom less than fifteen 
or twenty. I generally prefer those who are the most rad- 
jeal in their faith ; for when I convert one of these they usu- 
ally bring along a number of the conservative members with 
them, : 

You see our Christian friends are much like a flock of 
sheep ; where their leader goes the rest are bound to follow. 
So if we can get the old buck (parson) we are very sure of 


the whole fiock. Respectfully yours, 
J. HASELTINE, 


FARMINGTON, UTAH, Sept. 22, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: It is Sunday evening and hav- 
ing a little leisure I thought I would put up the accompany- 
ing bill of remittance and order for books, etc. I have just 
made my yearly excursion to Cache valley and while there 
sold my “ Champions of the Church,” so I want another 
copy, also ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes.” I am very anxious to see 
what it is that ig causing such a flutter and getting you into 
trouble again. Iam as much opposed to anything obscene 
as any person can well be, but J am satisfied this is not the 
object of those who are after you, like bloodhounds, so 
closely ; it is not that they are so much concerned about 
putting down obscenity as they are anxious to use the law on 
obscenity to put down and crush ali discussion and ex- 
change of opinions on subjects anti-orthodox, whether it be 
on questions religious or otherwise. They want to smother 
Freethought or Infidelity as they are pleased to term it; they 
are afraid of its light, it endangers their craft, but they may 
as well try to put out the light of the sun with a mantle, it 
ig too late; it has got too much Of a start. It is very pleasant 
to push some one before you into danger or trouble instead 
of facing it yourself, still I feel like saying, go on Bro. 
Bennett; the prize is yours, and you will get it. I mean to 
do something for the Defense Fund by the time it will be 
needed. I want to see “Cupid's Yokes” as lam anxious 
to indorse (if I can. consisténtly),;.and add my name to the 
dist of signers of the declaration of rights. 
: I am yours in earnest for free thought, free speech, free 

press, and free mail, ALTER WALKER. 


PaRKERVILLE, N. J., Aug. 14, 1878. 
D. M, BENNETT, Dear Sir: The ‘‘Humphrey-Bennett 
Discussion,” was received in good order, and [ perused it 
with great care and find it far more interesting than I really 
anticipated. It contains a storehouse of logical comparisons 
and minute researches, Just the book for the inquiring 
mind, and every person should have one and obtain a vast 
amount of useful information for the low price of $1.00. It 
is agreeably surprising to learn that Mr. Humphrey has suf- 
fered such a crushing defeat at the hands of our never fail- 
ing supporter of Liberal truth, Hitherto [ have occasion- 
ally doubted the sincerity of Infidels in respect for society, 
but I will no longer be persuaded to suppress my honest 
convictions but will stand up for Tam TRUTH SzEKER and 

its bold and fearless editor. Yours truly, 
. M. Ware. 


QREENCABTLE, IND., Sept. 8, 1878. 

D. M, BENNETT, Dear Sire What isthe matter with you? 
are you determined to make a martyr of yourself ? It looks 
to me like you think you will have to go up this time, and 
‘you might as well ‘go for a big hog as a little one.” I 
think, better not violate even a bad law. I don't intend 
to sacrifice myself for the heathenish, ignorant world. 
My experience with the world has taught me that nearly 
all act from their prejudices, and that the world’s judgment 
of a given man’s actions are nearly always wrong. They 
nearly always make him out better or worse than really is 
wight. Well do I know that when one dares to dispute 
popular beliefs, he is compelled to bear the slurs, the 
jeere, the misrepresentations and slander of the common 
herd. l 

I have worked along until I can send you the amount 
I owe you. I would like to have a copy of ‘* Cupid’s 
Yokes” also the ‘‘ Bible Abridged.” 

I trust that you may come off as weil in your present per- 
secution as you did before, though I can scarcely hope for it. 
I shall be very sorry indeed, to hear of your being sent to 
prison. With best wishes I subscribe myself your friend 
for truth and liberty, H. H. Morrison. 


RemMangs,—We would say to Brother Morrison that we 
have violated no law of the land, but have simply exercised 
the rights of an American citizen, and what any man in the 
country ought to exercise,—Ep. T, S. 


La HARPE, ILL., Sept. 11, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; We have decided to hold our 
convention Nov. 8th, 9th, and 10th, Have secured for two 
of our speakers B, F. Underwood and W. F, Jamieson. 
Will have our circulars out in a few days. Please give 
notice of our meeting in THE TRUTH SEEKER for we desire 
to extend the notice far and wide. I have worked hard to 
get up the convention and would be sorry to see it a failure. 
am receiving, however, some very encouraging letters, 80 
much so that I feel confident it will bea success. By the 
way I am pleased with the suggestion of Mr. D. Tuttle (one 
of your correspondents,) and hope some one will invent 
some little emblem to be worn, and hope every Liberal will 

wear it. Yours fraternally, 8. PALMER. 


COLFAX, IND., Sept. 10, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT Dear Sir: About six months ago I was 
-converted from the faith of Christians at a Methodist revi- 
wal near my residence, Previous to that time, I had never 
Tead THE TRUTH NEEKER or any other Liberal paper or Infi- 
-del-work of any kind. I had heard of Tom Paine and Vol- 
taire, but had never read them, I had been a regular 
attendant at church where this revival was held for some 
two years, about that time having moved to this county from 
near Cincinnati. That revival converted me. There were 
many more converted at that time, but it was claimed that 
all but me were converted to the faith of Christianity. These 
new recruits prayed most earnestly for me to join in with 
them and come to their Jesus, The old members prayed 
for me; the backslidden goats who had returned to the fold 


prayed for me; the women prayed for me, They got hold 
of me, and shook. me from top to bottom. I almost felt 
tempted to go when the women got hold of me. I then 
wished that that so-called spirit of Jesus that was in me 
would let me go along, but superstition would not take hold 
ofme, That heart that God put within me would not let 
me go, and finally they gave me up as lost. When they 
found they could not pray me into the church, they prayed 
for God to take me from their midst, and that aloud and in 
my presence, but their prayers did not get me in the church, 
neither did they get me ont from their midst, I then began 
to realize that their prayers were vain words. I think so yet. 
Many who were then converted to their faith have quit 
shedding tears for their Jesus. They are not as earnest as 
they were, but soon again when the hot season is over, they 
will get up another revival to mend their broken pot of these 
years. FRED. G. HoLLOWELL. 


CuHrcAaGo, ILL., Sept. 11, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Your of Tth inst. at hand. 
We regret to learn of your indictment, etc., and with Burns 
(slighty varied) believe that, 

While hell-fire burns for the sake of Jesus, 
Fanatics how! and Comstock squeezes, 
" The sympathy of friends will ease us.” 

And the sympathy most necessary ina case like yours 
should be something material. 

Comstock and his law have but few friends in Chicago 
outside the Y. M. C. A. He has met with poor success in 
his prosecution in the West. Some of the P. 0. officials 
keep a copy of your paper containing a history of Com- 
stock and his doings lying in a conspicuous place when he 
is here; he is decidedly in bad odor about the Chicago P. O. 
Chicago would subscribe liberally to a fund for the defense 
of whoever would effectually dispose of him, get him in 
prison or otherwise, more for the otherwise, 

With our best wishes for a triumphant victory for the 
tight we remain yours, A. COULTER. 


. Netson, Inp., Sept. 18, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. Bennett, Dear Friend: Inclosed please find 
order for $1.50. The dollar please place to my credit for 
[Tum TRUTH SEEKER, for the balance send me a copy of 
t Cupid’s Yokes.” _ 

I have been a subscriber for your paper ever since you be- 
gan it in the town of Paris, a few miles from this place, 
except during the past six or eight weeks, when you took 
my name from your list because of delinquency. Siuce 
that time I have had to borrow it. Now I don’t propose to 
borrow it any longer. Credit me with the dollar, and in a 
short time Į will remit the balance Iam due you. Times 
have been hard and money scarce, and having other debts 
to pay is my excuee for falling so far behind. 

I expect to be a subscriber as long as I live to the'glorious 
TRUTH SEEKER. It grows better as it grows older, and I 
hope you may be liberally patronized. Now that the sleuth- 
hounds of the Church are after you again; every Liberal 
and every friend to your paper ought to exert themselves to 
double your circulation. I promise you to do all I can. I 
have been talking to some Liberals in this vicinity who have 
not been subscribers, and I have the promise of two names 
in a short time. Yours respectfully, 

JOHN POINDEXTER, M.D. 

P. 8. I have concluded to send thirty-five cents more, for 
which please send me Lord Amberley’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” 
etc., etc. (in paper). 


Mauston, Wis , Sept. 25, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I am sorry to read the account 
of your second arrest, but I glory in your spunk, and just so 
long as the Church and its bigots persecute you, you may 
depend on my mite, as Mrs. E. D. Slenker says, if it’s only 
25cents, This time I send you post office order for $2.50, 
I want the likeness of Mrs. E. D. Slenker, or ‘‘ my God ain’t 
she ugly.” I have Wanted one of her pictures ever since I 
saw that expression in Tae TRUTH SEEKER. Now sir, 
T want the Trinity, or Father, Sov, and Holy Ghost, and six 
copies of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” as every one | converse with 
wants to see that obscene book, and so do I. AsI can’t get 
a new subscriber so far, 1 will take the paper for three 
months to give away to different parties so as to get it into 
circulation. As I can’t quite come up to Deacon Skidmore 
II] do the best I can. My wife isnot like Deacon Skidmore’s 
spit-fire, but sends her best respects to D. M. Bennett and 
all the champions of Freethought. My next will contain 
something for the law fund. I will beg all I can, and give 
all I can afford to at this time in the fond hope that the Trin- 
ity may come out triumphant. Lremain your well wisher, 

Wm. Houeat. 


Byers, CoL., Oct. 12, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: A few days ago I had the for- 
tune to get hold of a TRUTH SEEKER ; am so well pleased, 
ia fact made happy, that at last I found a way to get 
through this inferna} mist of doubt which has bothered me 
more or less all my life. Please find inclosed $1.00, and 
forward your paper at once to my address, 
I remain very respectfully, 0. E. WILDENOW. 


Cenar Rarips, Iowa, Sept. 24, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Though you and your human- 
rights paper, THE TRUTH SEEKER, are comparatively stran- 
gers to me, I am glad to state that, after the perusal of one 
number of your paper, I am convinced that you have but 
one aim in life, and that is to unshackle the human mind 
from superstition and mental slavery, and elevate it on the 
throne of reason that God and nature have destined it to 
occupy. And though I may differ with many of your Mate- 
rialistic readers and admirers, I can cheerfully lay all petty 
differences aside when unwarranted persecutions assail hu- 
man liberty, and imprisonment for expressing honest 
thoughts from honest convictions. I think it is high time 
for liberal minds of a)l grades or beliefs to come boldly to 
the front, and unite for action, and have bat one aim in 
view, and that is, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, 
and an unsectarian government, in fact as in letter. Ali 
true lhumanitarians and lovers of truth and freedom wiil 
extend their sympathy and aid to you and your co-workers, 
who are now passing under the rod of persecution of the 
Church of the nineteenth century that can be traced through 
its past history, by the huge cross, the stake, with its green 
wood and hot fire, and portentious gallows, all as so many 
headstones pointing to the tombs where the Christian 
Church has buried the progressive minds of past ages, 

Inclosed find $1.00 for TRUTH SEEKER. Send it for three 
months, with Paine’s “Age of Reason,” as per your propo- 
sition in your last issue. For balance send single photo- 
graphs of yourself, Mr. Bell, and Miss Tilton. Also please 
accept my name with $2.00 pledged for the National De- 
fense Fund. ‘You are also at liberty to add my name to the 
“ Declaration of Rights,” as it has the right kind of ring in 


it. I trust that you will keep up good cheer and noble cour- 
age; for let me assure you that there are thousands of Spirit- 
ualists and liberal minds all over these broad prairies that 
are unacquainted with you and your nobie paper, and need 
only to be reached to gain their full sympathy and financial 
aid to carry you through all the dark and foul persecutions 
that bigots are heaping upon your aged head. I extend to 
you my most sincere sympathy and best wishes, and trust 
that truth and right will conquer. 

Yours, very truly, A. B. Davis. 


ToLEDO, ONTO, Sept. 18, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed find money order for 
$8.00. Please send me, when convenient, a copy of “ The 
Champions of the Church” and ‘t The World’s Sages, Think- 
ers, and Reformers” (for $5.00); also a copy of ‘Cupid's 
Yokes” and the “ Holy Bible Abridged,” and a photograph 
of the ‘‘Holy Trinity of Watkins.” Credit me with the 
balance on subscription to THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

In your new distress you have my deepest sympathy; but 
go on with your fearless, outspoken truth; the time is not 
far distant when every Liberal in the United States will 
speak your name with pride for the work you have done to 
deliver humanity from priestcraft and superstition, and in 
case of distress and persecution the Liberal public will rally 
en masse to your support. Place my name on the second 
Roll of Honor for $5.00, which is really more than I can 
afford. With my best wishes for your future success, I re- 
main, Sincerely yours, F. HILLENKAMP., 


DR, H, B. MARTIN AGAIN. 

WILKESBARRE, Sept. 28, 1878. 
EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER, Dear Sir: I notice in your paper 
for Sept. 14th an article, headed, “If you take away my 
religion,” etc., reported to have been delivered before the 
“ Newark Liberal League,” on the 2d of June, by the above 
named Dr, Martin, a full column of which I see is taken 
verbatim from an article in the Boston Investigator, vol. 47, 
No. 49, March 27, 1878, addressed to the Rev, W. R. Jones, 
Wis., signed “ Anxious.” Had the Dr. made the usual 
acknowledgment in such cases, viz., quotation marks, his 
action might be looked upon with a degree of honor, but as 
it is it must be pronounced a piece of downright plagiarism. 

DETECTIVE. 


Roya CENTER, Inp.; Sept. 22, 1878. . 

Frrenp BENNETT; They have you in the harness again, 
and you may not slip the halter so easily this time as you 
did when Comstock had his rig on you. They think they 
have the same hold on you they had on Heywood, I like 
your grit, Go ahead, and if the Liberals do not back you, 
I shall be much mistaken in them. Put me down for five 
dollars on the Defense list, and more, if necessary. Please 
send me ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” ‘‘The Holy Bible Abridged,” 
alao '' The Trinity,” or the three last pictures, ‘' The Green- 
back Labor Songster,” also your “Open Letter to Jesus 
Christ,” ‘‘ Underwood's Prayer,” and fifty cents’ worth of 
tracts, and oblige yours for a clear fight for the principles of 
truth and right. Gro. HENDEE. 

KELLOGGSVILLE, O., Sept. 23, 1878. 

EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER : 7 

The Presbyierian Banner discu j 
churches, and says that many of ai n gieha hocks 
starving condition that they ought to be disbanded. ‘The list of 
churches shows 260 having on their rolls from 1 to 10 members 
each; 500 having from 11 t0 20; nearly 650 reporting from 21 to 
30,and about 400 from 31 to 40—or over 1,700 churches, ranging 
Piha aerar tatat coll poset tho sun was regarded by the Puchi 
Indians at Taos. New Mexico, as tho beginning of tome awiul 
disaster, The chief commanded the priests to make the firas 
on the altars burn brighter. and compelled all the women in the 
village to run naked through the streets. These measures, he 
saya, were happily effective, for the sun was soon restored to its 
usual condition.—Clipping, 

The benighted old Governor of Ohio has recently followed 
suit on the Indian plan, and appointed a day of prayer for 
the yellow fever sufferers—just as the frost was coming. 
The Governors of Indiana and Kentucky followed suit, and 
the thing is did; the cool weather followed, and all are con- 
valescing in the stricken districts. This old imbecile Gov- 
ernor-Bishop of Chio says the greatest honor of his life con- 
sists of his having heen made President of the Disciples’ 
Sunday-school Institution of the State at large. While 
Parker Pilisbury in a speech to the workinemen of Cincin- 
nati about a year ago, warned them to keep clear of Sun- 
day-school, č. ¢,, to keep their children out of them, and to 
keep themselves free from the old political parties, as the 
Sunday-schools are the nurseries of the churches, while the 
churches play into the hands of wealth, power, supersti- 
tion, and tyranny, His speech was a noble one, and has 
reaulted in good. 

The new National Greenback party proposes to tax the 
churches and to effect very many excellent reforms, It is 
becoming a young giant. 

Sunday-schools were first instituted in England by a few 
benevolent persons who associated themselves together, aud 
each agreed to give a few hours of their time on Sundays to 
teach the poor children who were not able to attend. the 
established schools, the rudiments òf education. But the 
churches have long since gobbled it and perverted the good 
intention into a hot-bed of superstition. Iam fully ia sym- 
pathy with you and the cause in all the new developments 
at Watkins, etc. Iam renewing my efforta to help double 
the. subscription list of the good old TRUTH SEEKER, and 
will do what I can in every way. As ever, etc, 

Dr, ANDREWS. 
CartHaaE, Mo., Sept. 11, 1877. 

D. M. BENNETT, Esq., Dear Brother: Place my name on 
the National Defense Fund list for $4.00, being $1.00 for 
each Liberal martyr. I will send this in a short time, and 
will contribute at jeast $1.00 for every Liberal arrested. Go 
on, Brother B. in your brave Freethought utterances and 
writings. Long ive Tue TRUTH SEEKER and its noble and 
| brave editor. Yours truly and sincerely, 

EBER BupLone. 


ADRIAN, Micg., Sept. 16, 1878. 
; D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I have carefully read the 
i** Champions of the Church,” and am more than delighted 
: With it. J have lent it to a minister in our city to read. I 
need not say I sympathize with you; all Liberals do. I 
hereby pledge you $5.00 for your assistance to fight the fiend 
Comstock and others. I will double it if necessary. Please 
‘send me two * Holy Bible Abridged,” one ‘‘Sepher Tol- 
doth Jeschu,” one ‘‘ Trinity,” and ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” Please 
find one dollar inclosed. Yours in hope of victory, 
i L. VANDERBURG. 


*  TDwiess in court, you need not tell all the truth; but be 
‘gure and let all you tell be truth. 
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The Question and its Answer. 
(Suggested by an old humn.) 


Inscribed to all reformers assailed by despot 
persecutors, and more es eclally to tha three 
“indicted” at Watkins, N. Y., August, 1878, by 
the American Inquisition, alias "Society for 
the Suppression of Vice,” for selling " Cupid’s 
Yokes,” an argumentative pamphiet treatise 
on love, marriage. and propagation ; and first 
ofall to Ezra H, Heywood, a cultured gentle- 
man and earnest. honest reformer already 
“convicted,” (1878) in Massachusetts by that 
inatitution using the United States Courts: 
fined, and imprisoned for two years on pretense 
of obscenity, for writing and sending that work 
through the U. 8. Mails to the chief inquieltor 
and decoy-spy Anthony Comstock ; {| con- 
victed,” really not for the errors nor SUüp- 
posed impurities” of the work, but for giving 
some light to help cure obscenity, expose its 
experts and check their governmental tyranny 
and legal robbery ; the inquisitor and pure- 
rake protector Comstock chiefly sustained by 
the “legal” rakes and robbers whom Hey- 
wood had exposed but who dared not show the 
real cause of their hatred. 


Shall I in fear of despots’ ban 

My spirit'’s love of truth restrain? 
Or spurn each Pharisaic"’ lord” 
And boldiy utter freedom’s Word ? 


Awed by the bigots’ senseless cry, 

Or by their pandering pimps, shall I, 
Though prison walls repay my care, 
To teach our nature’s laws forbear ? 


Shall I assist th’ unholy throng 

Whose lies obscene befoul the tongue— 
In virtue’s name teach youth to see 
Ashame their origin to be? 


When minds thus clogged at knowledge aim 
Till passion’s fever and inflame, 

Shall I increase the dira disease ? 

Or yield the light which cures and frees ? 


Lat despot forces al! enrage, 

Aud falsehood’s every art engage. 
The manly soul who sees the right 
Must o’er his fellows shed his light. 


Before our dawning manhood’s day 
The despots’ powers fast melt away, 
The open persecution fails, 
And false pretense alone prevails, 
OALEB 8, WERKES. 


Thy Duty. 


BY HORACE M, RICHARDS. 
Tf thon canst speak one little word 
To cheer thy brother on his way, 
Then fearless let thy voice be heard 
Perchance "twill change his night to day. 


If thou canst lend a helping hand 

To aid his footsteps up the steep, 
Then fail thou not, thy angel-band 

Will give thee strength, and nearer keep. 


If thou canst give one ray of hope, 
To him, when sinking in despair. 
Perchance ’twill prove a saving rope; 

Fail not to do thy duty there, 


If thou canst do a kindly deed, 
Fail not to act the belper’s part, 
No matter what thy brother’s oreed, 
He’l} feel thy kindness in his heart. 


If thou canst lift a fallen one, 
Who journey’s on in paths of sin, 
Ba sure in this thy duty’s done, 
Though thou no earthly crown may win. 


If thou thyself grow faint and weak, 
And long for rest, and earthly love, 
List thou to words the angels speak, 
" Phy rest shall be with us above,” 
es 


The Two Ports. 


BY GRACE L. PARKHURST. 


On life’s great ocean I am tossed, 
No citied lands in view; 

All former scenes behind are passed, 
Before await the new. 


I ask the helmsman to desery 
The vistas looming far; 

Two varying ports the glass reveals, 
Nor walls appear to bar, 

Or rocky cliffs with threatening base, 
Preelude the entrance fair. 


Yet not alike the ports appeur, 
The one with age is hoar, 

And cloistered halls gleam`np the way; 
Within sits calm the seer, 

Serene of look, with radiant eye, 
He bids us welcome near, i 


The other port, less ancient grown, 
Is rite with buoyant life; 

The vistas bright and fair appear. 
Inviting youthtiul life 

To games, to sports, to dance, and song, 
Which end in human strife. 


The helmsman paused with downcast eye, 
Then turned in earnest £626; 

Quoth ho," We near the buoys that lead 
To cities here—hard by. 

Your choice, me ill becomes to urge, 
Yet oft I hear your sighs, 

As from great ocean’s bosom breaks, 
Convulsive, moaning cries.” 


Then cama a voice in dulcet tones, 
Sweet as if angel-tongued, 
“Tt maiters not where tread the feet, 
Or fold the wearied hands, 
If in the heart perpetual beat 
Love-throbs for human clans. 


“ Oh, bear not gifts to unknowa gods, 

But open wide the heart; 

Let all the soul in sunshine glow, 
Its warmth, its love impart; 

Notin the lofty pillared halis, 
Nor in the festive throng 

Is found the all of joy and peace 
Which puts a chant in song. 


“ But in the quiet walks of life, 
Dispensing blessings free, 


Ee uty Se, Octobe 5, 1678 


Is found the truest happiness 
Which man below shall see. 
Earth's towering peeks in time decay. 
Her rocky base gives way; 
But dove, eternal as the soul, 
Will never know decay.” 
— m 


Gen. Butler Writes to the N. Y. Sun. 


To THE EDITOR oF Tue SUN, Sir: I cut 
the following from your paper of this mors- 
ing: 

* He (Butler) is reported as having said at 
Indianapolis that an irredeemable currency 
is more easily kept at par than a redeemable 
currency, and that the old Continental money 
in this country ‘ wiped itself out of existence 
without anybody being loser." 

Why make me responsible for what Iam 
“ reported to have said"? That is not what 
Idid say. I did say substantially as follows: 

That Continental money did in its time a 
good service to the country. It fought the 
battles of the Revolution, for without it they 
never could have been fought. It won for 
us our liberties, for without some such de- 
vice they could not have been won. Being 
promises to pay Spanish milled dollars when 
everybody knew there was not five per cent 
enough of them in the country, and could 
not be got here, to pay it, it went down by 
degrees, and out; but in so doing it distrib- 
uted the loss over the country. That is to 
say, the firat taker took it for his provisions 
furnished the army. It fell a portion on 
his hands. The next taker received it for 
something else. It fell so much on his 
hands, and so on till it became valueless, 
thus distributing the cost of the war as nearly 
equal as might be among all who handled 
money, and then went out. 

Ig there any doubt about these historical 
facts? I might bave added what I will add 
now, that, having done its work and distrib- 
uted the expense of the war among the p20- 
ple, it was no loss to anybody, but a gain to 
all. It differed from our greenback in this, 
that when that had gone down in the hands 
of its various holders to thirty cents, we 
funded it into a gold-bearing bond at par, 
which made it a loss to all, and a gain only 
to a few. 

I will give you an invariable rule by which 
you may always know when I am reported 
correctly: If the report seems to be good 
sense, that’s Butler, If it is “arrant non- 
sense,” that's reporter; although it must be 
confessed that a reporter trying to compress 
a two hours’ speech, spoken at the rate of 
one hundred and ten words a minute, into 
five hundred words, may be well excused if 
he makes nonsense of some of it. 

Respectfully yours, BenJ. F, BUTLER. 

e 


[From The Indez.) 


Letter From Mrs. Denton. 


WELLESLEY, Mass., July 26, 1878. 

Editor of The Indez: The question, as I 
understand it, is not whether Congress has 
a tight to ‘‘ regulate the entire postal system 
of the country,” but whether Congress has a 
tight so to regulate that system that, while 
you may be permitted the use of the mails 
for sending certain documents safely to their 
destination, I may be refused their use for 
sending the same documents, or may be sub- 
jected to fine and imprisonment for having 
sent them. No one will complain when the 
so-called obscenity-law shall have been made 
sufficiently definite and impartial, and shall 
be impartially administered. But it is time 
to speak (and we have a right to be heard) 
whenever we find on the statute-books any 
law that Ciscriminates in favor of theories, 
or that may be used for silencing discussion 
of any of the more important questions be- 
fore the attention of this thoughtful age, 

The necessity for the utmost care in the 
use of the language employed in this discus- 
sion I very freely admit, and believe it should 
be most strenuously insisted upon. I never- 
theless see the necessity (and I think you 
will admit it) for calling things by their 
right names, whenever this is essential to 
their proper characterization, or to a correct 
understanding of the author's idea. That 
Mr. Heywood would be as ready to avow 
these sentiments as either you or I, I have 
nota shadow of a doubt. That it was his 
purpose to trespass upon the rights of good 
taste, or of a cultivated sense of propriety, I 
do not for a moment believe. What I do 
believe is that, seeing the apathy, the inex- 
cusable indifference of the community, radi- 
cal as well as conservative, to a subject 
which must be regarded ‘as of the very first 
importance in any effort for the regeneration 
of the race, he atlempted to arouse attention 
to that subject by showing us a measure of 
the degradation in which we are involved. 
It may be easy to criticise his choice of lan- 
guage in the attempt to do this. It is not 


easy to answer ‘his arguments. And with the 
terrible facts to which he refers everywhere 
staring us in the face, it is difficult to under- 
stand by what method any thinking person 
can maintain his or her integrity and still 
ignore the pressing need for this discussion. 

Whatever may be said of the remedy pro- 
posed by Mr. Heywood, it is sufficiently 
evident that where the monogamie: system 
of marriage prevaila, there exists a class of 
evils that for thousands of years has defied 
the wisest legislative efforts of the nations 
adopting it. And it still defies them. Shall 
we then be forbidden all inquiry as to the 
why and wherefore of its existence? It is 
aiso evident that in our own time, and in its 
present form, marriage as a system fails of 
the high purposes for which it is ostensibly 
perpetuated. Shall we alao be forbidden all 
inquiry as to the cause or causes of such 
failure? And can we hope to make such 
inquiry successful without studying the nat- 
ural relations of the sexes, their needs, and 
the conditions of their mutual dependence ? 

Whether it be true, as intimated in ‘‘ Qu- 
pid’s Yokes,” that the marriage system, in 
its present form and with its existing meth- 
ods, is neither more nor less than a system 
of gambling supported by law, and as such 
demoralizing in its immediate tendencies, 
and ruinous in its prospective resulta—it 73 
true that so long as it may compel one 
unloving pair to live a lie, its morality 
should be questioned and its tendencies dis- 
cussed as fearlessly as we would question 
the morality and discuss the tendencies of 
any other system that may subject us to 
wrong and outrage. Humanity is above all 
its institutions, and the rights of society are 
secondary to those of the individual. 

Truly yours, 
ELIZABETH M. F, DENTON. 
em 


[From The Winsted Press.) 
The Champions of the Church. 


Editor Winsted Press; I see that: thee has 
advertised D. M. Bennett’s "Champions of 
the Church,” and I wish to say to thee and 
thy readers that I have the book, and have 
just finished its perusal; and when I have a 
good thing I always have a desire that ali the 
world shall enjoy it with me. This truly 
valuable book is certainly all it claims to be, 
and more too. It takes the old historical 
champions and portrays their characters so 


vividly that you feel as if you had seen 


and known them. You seem to be walking 
along through the ages when the iron rule of 
the dreadful Inquisition cursed the world, 
and fanatical priests, cowled monks, and 
pompous popes had everything their own 
way, and, under the cloak and sanction of 
religion, committed the greatest crimes and 
enormities the world has ever known, It is 
not pleasant to read of suck heartless, cruel 
fiends, or to dwell upon the agonies and tor- 
tures they inflicted upon poor, helpless, in- 
nocent human beings. Nor was it at all agree- 
able for D. M. Bennett to mentally wade 
through seas of guilt, crime, and other horri- 
ble iniquities, and chronicle them for our 
benefit. But he did it, and did it well, too, 
from motives of love, charity, and humanity 
to his kind. He saw this same terrible spirit 
of tyranny, bigotry, and oppression still per- 
vading every part of the governmental and 
social system—fining, imprisoning, black- 
mailing, and ostracising the purest, noblest, 
and best citizens of the land—sparing neither 
age nor sex when they presumed to act, 
speak, or even think contrary to the old cut- 
and-dried theological myths and absurdities; 
and so he endeavored to stem the tide and 
turn the current of public opinion towards 
reason, fact, and common sense, by showing 
up to the world these ‘‘Champions of the 
Church ” as they actually were; these three 
hundred sinful shepherds who were ravenous 
wolves devouring their own flocks, and liars, 
thieves, murderers, and Beechers; and, last 
but not least, Anthony Comstock, dealer in 
and collector of all manner of obscenity and 
meanness, 

I think any one who carefully reads the 


book will own he has gotten twice his three: 


dollars’ worth from its interesting and in- 
structive pages. The introductory chapter 
is full of solid meat. It shows the dawn, 
rige, and progress of all religions, from fetich 
worship on to Christ worship; compares 
gods, saviors, and creeds, and shows that a 
great chain links them all together in one; 
that if one is revealed all are, and vice versa, 
The concluding remarks which wind up this 
highly entertaining and instructive volume 
of 1,119 pages are a perfect string of spark- 
ling and brilliant gems. 

To get up such a book as this requires 
time, brains, and money, ånd the man who 
does & Work so truly grand should be aided 


‘Oloth, 75 centa, 


and encouraged in his efforts to elevate, re- 
fine, and purify humanity, The book, is a 
companion piece to ‘The World's Sages, 
Thinkers, and Reformers.” “The Cham- 
pions” shows us bow degrading and debasing 
is the influence of a bigoted, blind belief in 
old’ creeds, fables, and myths, while ‘t The 
World's Sages” gives us vivid life-sketchea 
of good, true, noble, whole-souled men and 
women who have labored to elevate, purify, 
and refine the world, and make it a fit temple 
for man, its crown and masterpiece. 

‘All honor, then, to D. M. Bennett, whose 
noble, generous, mild, benevolent counte- 
nance beams upon us from the frontispiece 
of the book. May his shadow never be less, 
and may he live a long, happy, and useful 
hife—a blessing to himself and to the world. 


' Our voices in triumphant song 
His merits to proclaim, 
And speed to all the world around 
The honors of his name,” 
ELMINA DRAKE SLENEER. 
Snowville, Va. 


What SIXTY CENTS Wil Do; 


It will pay for TuE TRUTH SEEKER three months 
and a copy of Thomas Paine’s AGS OF REASON 
or &@opy of the New American Pocgrger Dio- 
TIONARY (Illustrated), with 30,000 words. Post- 
age paid on all. 


What Five Dollars 
Will Do: 


It will pay for Tan TRUTH SeekKER one year 
and a copy of either of the following great 
works: The World’s Sages, Thinkers. and Re- 
formers, The Champions of the Church, Vis- 
count Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Belief. 
Thomas Paine’s Great Theological and Politi- 
cal Works in one large volume; ors copyof aby 
two of the above works without Tas TRUTH 
Seexer. Postage pald on all. 


A Lady Bookkeeper and Cashier, 


who. is also a good teacher and housekeeper, 
would likea situation, for small compensation, 
in a city, or in California, where the climate ia 
mild and healthy. Refer to editor of TEE 
TRUTH SEEKER, Address Lou HELLUM 

$tss . Carroll, Iowa. 


National Greenback Labor Songster, 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, Patriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popular airs, with several pieces of 
original music, Ineluding also 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS. 
By B. M. Lawrenog, M. D, 


Price 10 cents, or $6.00 per hundred, sent by 
mail. Address this office. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containing the passages not usually read in 
churches and Sunday-sehools, but well caleu- 
lated to show the real value of 


The Holy Volume, 


To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, - 
Sunday-schools, 
The Young Mers Christian Associa- 
tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 
and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
this volume is consistently, conscien- 
tiously, and piously dedicated. 

164 pages, 12mo.Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 ota. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
tothem, are plainly treated by that viaineat of 
books, PLAIN HOME T MBRACING 
MEDIOAL COMMON SENSE—nearly 1,000 
pages, 200 fllustrations—by DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
all letters from the siek should be addressed. 
e ita issue for January 19, 1878, Mr, Bennetta 
RUTH SEEKER thus speaks of DR, FOOTE and 
his medical publications: " We know him (Dr, 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 
that he is aman of the highest incantives an 
motives, whose life has been spent in instruct- 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well caiculated to ena- 
ble them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day. stand ready to bear willing testi- 
mony to the great benefit they have derived 
from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which be has ao ably imparted,” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK ARE AT 
LIBERTY TO CONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. Price of the 
new Popular Edition, by mail, pastaga pre- 
paid only $1.60. Oontents tabie free, AGENTS 
ANTED. MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 129 Hast 28th Street. New York. tol 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


Popish_ Nunneries. 
BY Wu. HOGAX, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work, 220 pages, Fever. bo cents, 


141 Eighth sta New York, 


The Truth Seeker, 


October 5, 1878. 
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THE 


Creed of Christendom ; 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure. 


BY W. R. GREG, 


Author of ** Hnigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &e, ` 


Crown, 8vo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


"Some twelve years ago, ina London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men o 
acience sald: ' Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg's Creed of Christendom? They are 

. pound to answer it—if they can.’ In the life- 
time of the presest generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr, Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, bad the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides; to it one may most confl- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare, Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academie divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough, Clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been so long before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical argument—occupying precisely ihe 
ground which English academiclans have 
chosen as their own—is nnanswerabie” (F, W. 
Newman, on “The New Christology,” in Fort- 
nightly Review). 


One vol. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction to third edition. Preface to the 
firat edition, The Creed of Obristendom. 
Ohapter T.—Insviration of the Soripturas. 
Onapter Ii.—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
tring of Inspiration. Chapter [if.—Authorship 
and Authority of the Pontateuch, and the Old 
Testament Ounon Generally, Chapter [V.—The 

rophecies, Chapter V.—Theism of tha Jews 
Impure aed Progressive. Chanter VI.—Origin 
of the Gospels. Chapter VII.—Fidelity of the 
Goavel Alstory—Nature and Limits, Chapter 
VILL—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 
Matthew, Chapter IX.—Same subject con- 
tinued — Mark aud Luke. Oikapter X,—Sama 
subject continued—Gospel c Jonn, Obapter 
Sf—Results of the Feregoing Criticism.— 
Chapter X[I.—The Limits of Anostolic Wisdom 
and Authority. Caavter XII. — Miracles. 
Chapter XIV.—Rasurrection of Jasus. Chapter 
XV.—Is_ Christianity a Revealed Religion? 

Shapter XVI,—Christian Eclecticism. Chepter 
XVIL—The Great Enigma, 

Price of this complere edition, $1.60. 

the London edition. $5,00, 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjacts, to which auswers are 
urgently desired. Offered up at THE 
TRUTH SEEKER Office by its 
devout editor. 


w0 pages, 12 mo, Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 75 ets. 


Sepher Toldoth Jeschu; 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERA- 
TION OF JESUS. 


WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BY 
SCHOLASTICUS. 


First English Translation 


‘Of the ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was 
born at Bethishem abont 106 B. 0., being the son 
ofa betrothed maiden named Miriam (Mary) by 
Joseph Panders, By the power of a charm 
stolen from the Holy of Holies he cured lepers, 
raised the dead,and wrought other miracles. 
Wherefore he was arrested by the elders of 
Jerusalem. scourged, crowned with thorns, and 
by order of the Sanhedrin stoned to death and 
hanged on tbe day before the Passover and the 
‘Babbath, in the reign of Queen Alexandra, 
about the year 15 B, O, 

Death of Simon Kopha on a tower in the city 
of the Nazarines about $93.0. How and why 
‘the Romans cnanged * Kapha ” to | Petros.” 

Startling evidences that Paul fourished before 
the middle of the first century B. 0., contempo- 
rary with the aforesaid Keuha, 

Price 10 cents. Address D, M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st, New York. 


THE VOICES. | 


“The Voices of Nature,” “The Voice of a 
Pebble,” "The Voice of Superstition,” and “The 
Voiceof Prayer.” 8h Edition. A Poetical Eye- 
Opening volums of 226 pares, 

BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 

Judge Baker in an elaborate reviewot “ The 
Voices” says: ‘Considered in the light of a 
eontroversial or didactic poem, it is without 
an equal in contemporaneous literature, the 
birth ofan audacious mind, and is destined to 
exeite greater and more and Wider encircling 
waves of secarian agitation than any anti- 
credal work ever published,” 

Price reduced ta one dotlar. Sold wholesale 
and retail at The Truth Seeker office. 


Price of 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


IF, THEN, AND WHEN. 


From the Doctrines of the Ohurch. In Post- 
ry. Particularly sharp and pointed. It is well 
worth reading. Prica only 10 cents. Sold at 
The Truth Seeker office. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 

Bend 25 cents to DR. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N. 
Y. and obtain a largo, highbly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Alao 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, b19 pages, illustrated with 120 cuta 
for personal manipulations. explanatory of 


the sublime science of hassling without modi. 
nina, ká 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime, 
A OBAPTER FROM 
“THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH,” 
Giving the base means employed by this Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth eantury to per- 


secute and annoy bis unfortunate victims, 
120 pages. Price, 25 ca 


$5 to 20 per day at home... SAM Dlor 


worth a free, Brinson & Co,, 
Portland, Maine, >y 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D, M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
Giving the most vivid, full, and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of the 


Christian Church aver embodied in 
one volume, 


{| CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Paul, 
Olement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, St. Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus. Theodosius, 
Bt. Cyril. Siricus, Dioscorus. 8t. Augustine, 
Simeon S8tylites. Ciovis, Sixtus, Vireilius, 
Gregory the Great, Bonifaes FI., Irene, Papin, 
Charlemagne, Paschal 1., Popess Joan. Niebo- 
lus I, Marozia, John XI.. John XIL, John 
XIIL, Boniface IX., Gregory VIL. Adrian IV., 
St. Dominic and the Inquisition, Innocent 
IIL.. Simon de Montfort. Innocent IV., Pater 
the Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIII, 
John XXII.. Clement YÉ., Innocent VL, Urban 
Vi... Anti Popes Counter Popes, &c.. Ursu- 
ja, Virgin, &e,, John XXIII, Martin V.. Paul 
IL, Toraguemada, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Alexander VI.. Martin Luther. John Calvin, 
Henry VIIL, Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles V., Philip IIL.. Duke of Alva, 
Jonn Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 
Oatherine de Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Julius 
IIL, Pius IVY., Pius V, Gregory XIIL., Sixtus V,, 
James I.. Paul YV.. Parseeutions of Witebes, 
Matthew_ Hopkins, Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James II., 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverhouse, Liguort. Urban 
VIL, Innocent Y., Alexander VII., Louis XLV,, 
Paul VI.. Louis XVI., Christianity and Slavery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds. Anthony 
Comstock, Recapitulation, Ooncluding Re- 
marks. 

THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author. 
Cash orders will be filled in rotation. 
Price, Cloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Pustage freo, 
ddress D. M. BENNETT. 
141 Eighth St., N. Y. City. 


Ingersoll’s Second Volume. 


The Ghosts and Other Lectures, 


CONTAINING 


The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child; The Declaration of 
Independence 3 About Furm 
ing in Illinois ; Speech at 
Cincinnati; “ The Past 
Rises before me 
like a Dream.” 


A1gmo volume of 232 pages. Price, $125. For 
sale at this office, 


Noriezr,—I have hitherto published some of 
Qoi. R, G. Ingersoll’s lectures in cheap form, 
believing that by so 
diffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public. At the 
request, however, of Col, Ingersol!, 1 shall pub- 
lish no more of them, but will keep for sale ail 
bis lectures Bo far as published under his own 
auspices, D. M. BENNETT. 


Abstract of the 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
JEAN MESLIER, 


A Roman Catholic priest, who, sfer a pas- 
toral service of thirty years at Etrepigny and 
But, in Chumpagne, France, wholly abjured 
the Christian dogmas. 


EDITED BY VOLTAIRE. 


_ This little work contains very sound rerson- 
ing. Its utterances are among the most pow- 
erful and convincing. The clorgyman giver 
most excellent reasons why the old dogmas of 
superstition and error should be discarded. 


doing I was aidiog in the 


Prica. 26 cents, For gale at thie office. 
THE 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 


Manifold and Wondrous Ad- 
ventures in the Land 


of Cosmos. 


Diseovered by I. N. FIDEL, in conjunction 
with A. HOOK, An ioteresting, amusing, and 
instructive little work. 

Price 26 canta Sold at this office. 


KIDDER’S 
SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING, 


This book should be in the hands of every 
pbee-keeper in our land, whether he has one 
swarm of bees or a hundred. 

It is a guide to the bee-master, in every 
branch of the business. 

No more losing bees in winter; nor in their 
flight to the forests in swarming time; nor lo 
their being destroyed by moth millers, or by 
being robbed by other bees. No more stinging 
by bees when we go to the hive for honey or for 
auy other purpose. 

In fact tha book shows how all losses and 
trouble with our bees can be successfully over- 
come and remedied, 

And onthe other hand it wili Instruct anyone 
how they can keep bees with great profit, and 
with but a smali investment. 

This book vontaing more matter than any 
ee book that sells for one dollar and fifty 
cents. 

But in order to havea rapid sale and place 
the book within the reach of all, the pavlisher 
proposes to sell the book atthe very low price 


of 75 cents hound, paper covers 50 cents. 


Soldat THE TRUTH ŠEEKEE Office, 141 Eighth 
street, New York. E k 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Frad- 
eric Harrison, R. H. Hutton, Prof, uzley, 
Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel, Lord Se 
borne, Canon Barry, E. W. Greg. Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W. G, Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The Daan of St. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof. Clifford, Dr, W, G. Ward, Prot. 
Huxley. R. H. Hutton. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, neat, $1.25. 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects. Re- 
markable for their terse originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work, 

BENNETT, 


For sale by D. M. 
141 Eighth Bt.. New York. 


Christianity ma Infidelity 


A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
BEV. G, E, HUMPHREY, Presb’t’n Clorgyman 


OF NEW YORR, AND 


D, M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker 


Itwas conducted in thacolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker, à letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 1, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


Part l.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Parr II. —Zhe relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part IlI.—Js there a stronger probability 
that ki Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true? 


The discussion has excited.a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbellevers;: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive. circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustiva presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made, At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments. pro and 
con, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conelusions on 
themes of the highest Importance to all man- 
kind. . ight ta what we need. Let the ĉon- 
troversies proceed, Let the blows descend upon 
the error-dispélliag anvil, Let the sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what tne people demand on all the 
great questions of tha day, whether of Finance, 

ciance, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one siđe or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 

A thick i2mo volume of 550 pagos, well bound 
sent. post-paid, to any address, for the low 
orice of one dollar. 


rene OP lenih REP Noor Work. 


= Works of Thomas Paine, 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Clear type. Paper. 16 ets. 


THE CRISIS. Contai ning Nos, I. to XYI., in- 
elusive.. Written in the’ times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12m0. 
Full, clear type. Paner, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man, A work almost without a 
paor in the world. On full, boid type. 12mo. 

aper. 60 cants; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. Oa large, clear type. 
Panor, 26 cents; cloth, 60 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full. botd type 
i2mo. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
ene volume, on full, bold typo, 
“Common Sense,” ” The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Oloth. $1.60, 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 12mo. Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
“Examination of the Prophecies,” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “Letter to Mr, Ers- 
kine,’ " Letter to Camillo Jordan,” “An Essay 
on Dreams,’ “Of the Religion of Deism,’’ ete., 
etc., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.60, 


THOMAS PAINE'S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold, Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITICAL WRITINGS —' Common Sense.” * The 
Crisis,” " Rights of Man”—his THEOLOGIOAL 
Waitrnas—"Age of Reason,” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” * Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” * Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
erown-octavo, of THE TRUTH NEEERR LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red Surnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.60. 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12mo. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 46 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. Published by 

D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


Proceedings of the Indigna- 


tion Meeting, 
Held in Faneuil Hali, 


Thursday evening. Aug. 1, 1878, to protest 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
of the Press by the imprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood. 


A handsome octavo pamphlet of 68 pages, 
containing speeches of Hon, Elizur Wright, 
Prof, J. H. W. Toohey, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, 
Rev. J. M. L. Babcock, Laura Kendrick, Prof. A. 
L. Rawson. and Moses Hull, and letters from 
Alfred E. Giles, Theron C, Leland, Parker Pilis- 
bury, A. J. Grover, and D, M. Bennett. 

Price. 25 cents. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt ot price by the uublisher, 
tf25 BENJ. R. 


. TUCKER, Oambridge, Mass, | 


Containing: 


ANBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


HIS 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis af 
Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given such great satisfaction that numer- 
ous requests have besen made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. These 
requests have bean cheerfuliy complied with, 
166 pages, large i2mo, Price, by mail, paper, 85 
cents ; cloth, 60 cents, For sale at this office. 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on tha following 
subjects: 
ublicans and rinners. 
The Higher Law. 
The Women of the French Revolution, 
Love and Marriage, 
The Pulpit and the Stage, 
The Labor Problem in California. 
Free Love: What itis and what it is not, 
Elcatoth Barrett Browning th 
izabel arrett Brownin; e Radical. 
Brumbling Blocks. s : 
The Loves of Great Men. 
The Sanday Law. 
Fashionable Religion and Morals, 
The Coming Woman. 
A New Reading of an old Text. 
Address LAURA KENDRIOR 
sitf 329 Tremont St.. Boston. 


S88. 


ANALYSIS ° RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY, 


Son of Lord Jobn Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land. A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 


is worth four times the price of the work, 
Republished, complete in one voluma, from 
the London edition (2 vols., 8vo.), and at one- 
fifth the price, Cloth, $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
Tooo: gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 
a D. M. BENNETT, Publisher, 
141 Wiehth at. New York, 
GOLD Any worker cau make $124 day at home, 
Costly outfit free. Address TRUE & O0.. 
1v7 Angurnta, Maine. 
a Week in your cwo t A ms 
OG outfit fres. R, SALLELT Hovey ond A 
land Maine 1vT, : 
THE 
LJ 
Resurrection of Jesus. 
BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this offic 
The New Gospel of Health. 
BY DR. STONE. 
This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character, calculated to teach every person how 
to keep wall without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
coties. 619 pages, highly illustrated, Cloth, 
$1.96, postage 12 


$2.60, postage 18 cents; paper, 
cents. For sale at this office. 


FYR. LYONS Hrgeian Home is at Soring- 
Disa Mo. Bee idly. in May Nos, TRUTH 


SEEKER. 13125 - 8. Lyon, 


Resp’y. 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
CHRONIO and SEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitfoner of 
the age. The thousands of cures be is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
has Datlents in vvery State of the Union and 
inthe British Provinces. Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, roat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver. Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Aiur aite Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Nere 
vous Afections or Diseases of tha 8 or Har, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, 80 that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avall 
themselves of bis valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s Crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTEBNAL Or OUTSIDER 
APPLICATION forthe permanent eure of SPER- 
MATORRE@A and IMPOTENOY, a8 the result of 
self-abuse In youth and sexual excesses ia ma-s 
ture yoars, and other causes, producing som 
of the following effects; Nervousness, Semina 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dima 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual ers, ote, 
rendsring Marriage improper or unhappy, 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL BEM- 


“EDY for 1,100 cases without a fallure to cure in 


a single case, and some of them were in a ter- 
ribly shattered condition; had been in the Jne 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness— Fits: 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had bacome Foolish and hardly 
abie to take care of themselves. 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey,, 
where Dr, R, P, Fallows is permanently located. 
and obtain his PRIVATE and other Crrcunags, 
with cures SWORN TO, which is trrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s unprecedented success in 
treating ali the diseases bere named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CASES. WRITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY, 


(From the Rock Mountain Herald,) 


“Dr. Fellows is a successful specialist for all 
the diseases which be claims to cure, such as 
ebronicand sexual complaints. His wonder« 
ful sklil and suceess are bringing him huna 
dreds nf enses weekly, by letter and otherwise, 
from all over the United States.” 


CURED WITH- 
OUT THE HNIFE 
DE EAR A post 

ve Arante! = 
J. M. Comms, 343° Lex'n 
Av., N.Y, Book sent free 
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Gems of Thought. 


ee and Gnas. 


To san what is right and not do It is want of 
courage, 

Tur frture destiny of the child is always the 
work of the mother. 

Tur true friend restrains you from vice and 
encourages you in virtue. 

THEBE are somé Who never would have lovad 
if they noyer had heard it spoken of, 

Tre test of extraordinary merit is to see 
those who envy it, the most obliged to praise it. 

To ESTABLISH ourselves in the world, we do 
everything to appear as if we were established. 

Few are sufiiciently wise to prefer consure 
which is useful to praise which is treacherous. | 


PocEETBOOES worn shorter this season. 
A SEASONABLE suggestion—" Pass the pepper.” 
Ir's a weiss beer that knows its own schooner, 


WHERE there's a will there’s a plea of insan- 
ity. 

Dusuque bas Mormon fites—so called; they 
are amphibious. 

ExERocIseE In moral comparison: Get on, get 
honor, get honest. 

How often do we find that a man’s better half 
gives him no quarter! 

Now sPrrt watermelon-seeds at your girl and 
try to put her eyes out. 


JupGiInG by the crops. nature doesn’t think 


Tue duration of our passions is no more de- over-production an evil. 


pendent upon us than the duration of our life. | 


As a solid rock is not shaken by the wind. 
wise people falter not amidst blame and praise. 
AN. 

Iw reflecting. in life, in conversation, in study. 
I never forget the supreme end, Reason.— 
Buddha, 


Tag flatterer may be known though profess- 
ing friendship; he approves your virtues and 
he approves your vices. 


WHOEVER is in a hurry shows that the thing 
he is about is too big for him. Haste and hurry 
are two different things. 


Tovon he bein poverty, though of lowly 
birth and uncouth form, kings shal) bend be- 
fore the wise thinker.—Anon. 


APPLAUSE Waite on success. The fickle mul- 
titude, like the light straw that floats along the 
stream, glide with the current still. and follow 
fortune. 

Tere is nothing too difficult to be obtained 
by those who, before they act, reflect well them- 
selves, and thoroughly consult with chosen 
friends.— Anon, 


Berver the desert brake for a home, herbs for 
food, foliage for raiment, grass for & couch, and 
wild creatures for companions, than to herd 
with the base and mean. 


Ir you neglect the education of your daugh- 
ters, you are preparing shame for your own 
family and unhappiness for the houses into 
which they may enter.—Anon, 


Houp faithfulness and sincerity as first prin- 
ciples. The commander of the forces of a large 
state may be carried off, but the will of even a 
common man cannot be taken from him. 


Goop words do more than hard speeches; as 
the sunbeams without any noise will make the 
traveler take off his cloak, which all the bluster- 
ing winds could not do, but only make him 
bind it closer to him. X 


Some eyes threaten like a loaded and leveled 
pistol, and others are as insulting as hissing or 
kicking; some have no more expression than 
blueberries, while others are as deep as @ well 
whieh you can fall into. 


Visunu spake, ‘'O Bal! take thy choice: with 
five wise men shalt thou enter hell, or with flve 
fools pass into paradise.” Gladly answered Bal, 
"Give me, O Lord, hell with the wise; for that 
is heaven where the wise dwell, and folly would 
make of heaven itself a hell."—A Fable. 


How RICH In love and charity are the deeds of 
thoge who never let the left hand know what 
the right hand doeth ; like him whose central 
thought is in harmony with the great universal 
Heart, extending sympathy to all and withhold- 
ing naught that can be of possible benefit to 
even a single soul.—Lessie N, Goodell, 


Wuoso seeketh wisdom shall have no great 
travail; for he shall find her sitting at his door. 
She goeth about seeking such ag are worthy of 
her, showeth herself favorably to them in the 
highways, and meéeteth them in every thought. 
Love is the keeping of her laws, The multitude 
of the wise is the welfare of the world.—Anon. 


Jusus camo and abolished the law of Moses; 
Mohammed followed him and introduced his 
five prayers a day. The followers of both of 
these say that after their prophet no other is to 
be expected, and they occupy themselves talk- 
ing thus idly from morning to evening, But 
meanwhile tell ma, since you are living under 
one of these dispensations, do you enjoy more 
than others, or less, the sun and moon?—Sacred 
Anthology. 


IT IB just as necessary to clothe the mind 
with good and useful education as it is to clothe 
the body with good, warm, comfortable cloth- 
ing. Compulsory education is just as much, if 
not more. a subject that should be made con- 
trollable bylaw as compulsory elothing. The 
day will come when a naked mind will be far 
more abhorrent to all right-thinking people 
than a naked body. The mind is the real man, 
and to clothe it well, with good thoughts and 
pure truth and wisdom, should be the aim of 
all social, moral, and civil law.—irs. Æ. D, 
Slenker. 


ANIMAL form is a necessary result of the con- 
stitution of the universe, and animal strength, 
or“ brute force.” is a necessary result of ani- 
mal form. The one is as inevitable as the other, 
and both are Manifestations of the eternal force 
of the eternal universe, If that force be" God,” 
then God is in all and through all. If it be 
“law,” then law is omnipresent. If it be ™ intel- 
ligence.” then intelligence must be universal. 
Take it how we will or by whatsoever name we 
may, either all is God or there is none, There ig 
no" brute” force in the world, but all manifes~ 
tations, good and bad, high and low. vulgar and 
virtuous, alike are traceable to the Eternal Ne- 
cessity under which all things are as they are, 
wo know. not why or how,—Charles Hiis, 


“WHat ails your eyes, Bob?” 
only I told a fellow he lied.” 


PaRaDoxiIoaL.— High words” only means.in 
most cases, "low language.” 


“ALL gone to the dogs!” he explained, when 
asked how his sheep turned out. 


THE mountain’s brow is usually close to the 
mountain snows on mountain high. 


DETROIT has an “Applepie street,” and the 
upper crust doesn’t live on it. either. 


*Nothing— 


Most peeple are like eggs—too phull of them- 
selves to hold ennything elae.—Josh Billings, 


A Bantrmore man has invented a new paper 
collar, which he ealls the Worm, because it will 
turn, 


A MAN may get mad and strike ata flea witha 
crowbar, but he’s always sorry for it after- 
wards, 


Fıks' irate female—" Pd kate to be in your 
shoes!” Second ditto—" You could not get into 
them.” 


Igisa advertisement: “Purse lost by a poor 
woman who has a siek child containing 13s. and 
a letter.” 


“Yom, what in the world put matrimony into 
your head?” " Well,the fact is, Joe, I was get- 
ting short of shirts.” 


A BAREFOOT Syracuse girl kicked a burglar 
out of a house, and an observing mule went 
behind the barn and wept. 


ATHLETIO sports for ladies: Jumping at con- 
clusions; walking around a subject; running | ¢) 
through a novel; skipping full descriptions, 


A BOARDING-HOUSE mistress, like the rest of 
us, has her weak and strong points—the weak 
being her coffee, and her strong point the put- 
ter, 

Waar kind of letters does a grocer deal in? 
Weil, he deals in Ts, Y Ns. crack Rs, match 8s, 
sometimes 8 Ns and Ps, ead grocer Es of all 
kinds. 

He was from the country, aad he came totown 
for the firsttime. As he looked atthe telegraph 
wires he said, “Why do you make your wire 
fence 80 high?” 


A Micuraan widow recently hid her cow away 
under the hay to save it from the tax collector, 
This may be called a genuine case of “cow- 
hiding by a female,” 


Mrssissrpri judge was just saying that no one 
but a coward would carry a pistol, when his 
own fell from his pocket. was discharged; and 
the bullet hit a lawyer in the leg. 


» Warran! Mariah! please let me in,” said a 
man to his wife, who waa iooking out of the 
window watching him trying to open the door 
with a toothpick; “Tsh tread on my key and it’s 
all flattened out.” 


“You will observe,” said the host, as he 
showed a visitor through the house—" you will 
observe that we have two halls.” " Yes,” said 
the guest—he was a book-keeper—"‘I am glad to 
see you live on the double-entry plan,” 


“Oan that horse run fast?” asked a boy of a 
milkman the other morning. *'No, sonny,” re- 
plied the purveyor of aqueous lacteal fluid, 
"He can’t run very fast. but he can stand the 
fastest of any horse ever you saw.” 


Two MEN jostle each other on the street, 0x- 
change words, and take to pummeling each 
other lustily. “Gentlemen, gentlemen,” cried 
a third. rushing between them, "why do you 
pound each other thus? Have you no wives at 
home?” 

SUNDAY at Homr.—Wife: " Good-by, Dick; 
I’m going to church. Now, promise me you 
won't play the flute.” 

Anti-Sabbatarian husband; “Pooh! why not?” 

Wife: “ Well, Dick, the new cook has come, 
and she might be shocked, you know.” 


No Monopony.—She (bewitchingly): “Oh, I’m 
so glad you’re going to see me to my carriage, 
Mr.Brown.” He (flattered): “ Indeed! and may 
I ask why?” She: “Oh, because the girls are 
so jealous, and I want to prove that I do not 
monopolize all the good-looking men.” Brown 
satisfied; but not so happy as he expected to be, 


"I pon’? care much fer a quiet baby, but I 
dote on a squalling one,” said an old bachelor. 
” Why, how strange!” admiringly chorused all 
the mothers present. “Not at all,” responded 
the bachelor; "because, you see,as SOON as a 
child begins to squall it’s always taken from the 
room.” 


Waen a Woman WILL, £T0.—A tall, slim-waist- 
ed woman, aged forty, called at the Brighton 
House, Detroit, and demanded to be registered 
as a voter. When politely informed that she 
didn’t Delong to the voting sex, she struck the 
table with her fist, upset a bottle of ink, and 
said., “Pil vote if it takes: me a thousand years P’ 
And ske’ll keep her word. 


Truth Seeker Tracts. 


No, (REVISED LIST.) Ots, 


1. Discussion on Prayer, D.M. Bennett and 
two Olerzymen, 
g ee Btor of Oren on: 
The Old Snake Story, 
È Ahe Story of the looa, 
o Plazues o 

ix. Korab, Datham, nd A Abin ¥ enpott, 
12. Balaam and his Ass. 
18. Arraignment of Priesteraft. 
14, Old Abe and Little Iko, Bypkors, 
1s. Cometo Dinner. 
16. Fog Horn Documents. 
Hg The Devil Stili Ahôsd. af 


is, $ Fae LAs bool the Bun and Moon, D. 


ennett, 
20. Samson and his Exploits. Bennett. 
21. The Great Wrestlin a 
22, piseussloy with 
a3. Reply to aie Shelton’s Fourth Letter. 


34. Ohristians at Work. Wm. McDonnell, 

25. Discussion with Geo. Snode. Bennett, 

26. Underwood's Prayer, 

27, Honest Questions and Honest Answers, 


nett, 
. Alessar dro di Cagliostro. O. Sotheran. 
2 Paine "Hall Dedication Address. B. F. 


erwood, 
80. Woman’ B Rights & Man’s Wrongs. Syphers. 
81, Gods and God-houses. 
3a. The Goa 8 of : Buperedtion and and the God of 
the Univer: ennett. 
33, What has Ghristanity Done? Preston. 
34. Tribute fe Thomas Paine, 
36, Moving the e Ark, D.M. Bonnett. 
36. Bonnetr ‘8 Prayer to tho Devil Pag DD 
37. Short Sermon. Rey. Theologicus, D.D, 
38, Christianit: 7 pata Moral Syster em. X. Y.Z, 
a The True . P. Putn 
49, Biblo of of Nature vs. The Bible of Men, J. 


at. on? Reclostastical Gentry, Bennett. ` 
Elijah the Tishbite. ts 


Beanett. 
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42. a 

43, Ohristianity a Borrowed System, 

i Dosign Argument Refuted. Underwood. 
Elisha the Prophet. ennett, 

iz Did Jesus Really Exis 

47. Cruel ‘and Gredulity ofthe Human Race. 


48, gsc T rier Wost, G. L. Henderson. 
49, Sensible Conclusions, É, wild. 

50. Jonah apat tho Big Fish. D. M. Bennett 
51, Sixteen th Seeker Leaflets. No.1. 

62, Marp! ios-Underwood Debate, Underwood. 
53. Questions for Bible Worshipers. B, F, 


aai ərwood. 
en Letter to Jesus Ohrist, Bennett, 
on Ane Bible Go Disproved by Nature, W., 


Colem: 
56. Bibie Contradictions 
ai i. Jesus | Nota PortoctOharacter, Underwood. 
ecies, 
Ha = BERI Prophecies Concerning Babylon. B. 


60, AE  Brophéetes Concerning Tyre. B, 


F, Underw 
61. History of th the] Devil. gaase Paden. 
62. Fhe Jews and their 
63. The Devils D Due-Bills. John Syphers. 
64 The Ills we Endure—their Cause and Oure, 


ennett. 
68, Short Sermon No. 2. Rev. Theologicus, D.D, 
66. Gon Idea in History. H. B. Brown, 
67, Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets No. 2. 
68, Ruth’s Idea of Heaven and Mine. Susan 


n XO: 
, Missi ies. Mrs. E. D. Sienker, 
10. Vi carious Atonement, d. B. Lyon, 
71. Paine’s Anniversary. O. A. Godman. 


12. Shadrach, I Meshach, and Abed-nego. D, 


Ən: 
3. Foundations, John Syphers. 
T 4. Daniel in the Tione D s Dən. Bennett, 
5. our W. 
16. ee to Erastus E ‘Brown. D. M. Bən- 


T The. Fear of Daath. D. M. Bonnett, 

18. Christmas and Ohristianity. D.M.Bennett. 

19, The Relationship of. Jesus. Jehov „and 
e Virgin Mary. W. E. man, 

80. Address on Paine’s 189th Birthday. Bon- 


81. Hereafter.or the Half-way House, John 


Bennett, 
Dr. A. G. Hum. 
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yphers, 
22. Christian Courtesy. 
83. Bevivanem Examined. 
4. Mgody's Pormon. on Hell. Rey. J. P. 
B, 
85. Matter, Motion Life and Mind. Bennett, 1 
86, An Enquiry about God’s Sons, 
8T. Freethought J Judged by its Fruits, B.F. 
n 
83. David, God’s ‘Peculiar Favorite, Mrs, E 
D. Slenker, 
89. Logic of Prayer. Oharies Stephenson, 
90. Biblo-Mania. Otter Oordaies. 
91. Our Ideas of God. B. F, Underwood. 
93, The Bible; is it Divinely Inspired? Dr, 


rter. 
93. obtaining Pardon for Sing. Hudson 


94. meN New Re Raven. we Cooper. 
95. Jesus Christ. D. M. Bennett. 
96, Ichabod Orane Papers 
971. Special Providences, W. 8. Bell. 
rs, Elmina D., Slenker, 
orks of Nature prove Ore- 
ator? Sciota. 
1co. 10th Anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 
101, Birthday, Bennett et als. 
104, The Qid Religion and the New. W. S, 


108. Dost the Bible Teach us all we Know, 


104, Evolution of Israel’s God, A, L, Rawson, 

105. Decadence of Obristianity. Capphro, 

106, Franklin, Washington and Jefferson Un- 
believers. Bennett. 

107, The Safe Side. H. B, Bro 

108. Thed Holy Bib Bible a Historical Humbug. 


110, Materialistic "Prayer. Bennett, 4 pp. 
111, Reply to Scientific American. Bennett, 
112. Sənsib le Sermon, Savage, 8 pp. 
118, Oame to Jésus. Bennett, 8 py. 
114. Where was Jesus Born? §.H. Preston. 
415. The Wonders of Prayer. Bennett. 
116. The Sunday Question. Bennett. 

L. Constantine the Great, Preston. 
118, The [rrepressible Conflict between Chris- 

tianity and Civilization. Bell. 

119. The New Faith. J. L, Stoddard, 


SOLENTIFIC SERIES. 
L Horeditary i Transmission. Prof. Louis 


rg 5 
2, Evolution; from the. Homoge: enema to the 
; wp Heterogeneous, B ot F: Underwood i 4 
, Darwinism. 

3 Literaturo of the Insane. F,R. Marvin. 5 
8 
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nsibility of Sex. Mra, Chase, M. 
s: é Rosponat od Atmospheres erea Re ` McCarroll, 
Death. Frederic 
i How do Marsupial Ge e Propagate 
their kind? A. B. Bradio; 
9. The Unseen World. Prof. °F ohn Fiske, 
10. The Eroi on Theory — Huzley’ 8 Three 


Lectu. Q 
11. Is America the New World? L. L. Dawson. 10 
Discount on one dollar’s worth 10 per ct, off; 
on tyo dollars worth 20 off; on five dollars 
worth 40 off; on ten dollars’ worth 50 oi 
Ag few or as many of any giyen kind may be 
ordered as desire... 


5 
10 


RADICAL BOOKS. 


SENT POST PAID AT THE PRICES ANNEXED 


by D. M. BENNETT, 
Age of Beason, Paine. Binor eoyers, 25 
bo 
z "and Ex, of Proph: Paper toiel. 78 
A Few Das ain Athens, Prance Wright. 18 
Apocryphal New Testament. 1 28 
n Eye Opsner, Paper, $0: cloth, 76 
Abstract es Last Wiil and Testament. Jea 7 
2 
Analysis of *Relletous Belief, Viscouwat 

Amber. rly. $8.00, 4.00, aude; ov 450 
Apola o of Gold, Susan H. Wixon. 1 50 
Anti- “Theological Lectures. Rov. K, Taylor, 2 09 
Antiquity and Duration of the World. 26 
tronomy and Worship of the Ancients, 25 
A, J. Davis’ Entire Wor:a £7,00 
Adventures of Eldor A ea Tub. 15 
Bible in India. 2 00 
Bennett-Teed pie eohot, 50 


30 & 
Buckle’s History of Oivilizetion, 2Vols..8v0. 4 00 
Burgess-Underwoo: obato, sand 0 
Bible in the Balance, r sh. 


Bacon’s Novum Organum 2 00 

Bhagvad-Gita, or dialogues of Obhristna 
and Arjuna, 1 16 
Buechner’s Man, Present and Future, . 400 
Chronicles of Simon Christianus, 25 
Ohristianity before Ohrist. Oraven. 25 
haptors from the Bibles of the Ages 1 60 
ghe ism onthe ap oonalcal Idea of “Deity. 1 ¢0 
Cuil Thaod of Religion, 1 26 
Chiiduood ofthe World. loda, 40 and 80 
Oareer of Religious Ideas. Tuttle, 1 00 
Obristianlty and Materialism. Underwood. 16 
Conway’s Sacred Anthology. 400 
Coienso on the Pentateuch, Abstract of. 25 
Devil’s Palpit, Rev. Robt, Taylor, 3 00 
Diegesis 2 00 
Denton’s Irreconellable Records, 60 

Our Planet, Past, Present; and 
. Future 1 50 
a Radical Bhymes 125 

ho are Ohristlans, Deluge, 

Denton'‘s Common Sense Thoughts 
Thyself, What is Right? Man's 
True Baviors, Sermon from 


Shakspere’s Text.God Proposed, 
pecan True, Orthodoxy 
‘alse, 10 cents each, 
Draper’s Conflict between Religion and 
Intellectual Development of Eu~ 
ope @, 2 vols., 
Daryin’s Or gin of Spec ecies, les, Amas 
escent o mpr 
Descent and Darwini: ate "Soh midt, 
Exeter Hall, Wm. wipism. Soha 
Errors of the Bible. Wright. 
Essence ef Religion. Fouerbach, 
Eight Scientific T. acts, 
Frothingham’s F- igion of Humanity, 
Chil *s Book of Religion, 
Stories of the Patriarche, 
Farad: v (patot Creed, t Nat 
araday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
Fiske ’s Myths and Myth-Makers, 
God Idea in History. Tattle, 
Good Sense, D’Holbac 
Gould’s Gurlous s Myth g oft Mag tho Middle Ages, 
Lost and Hostile Gos 
Grayes’ reeset Qruoifoq | Bay. pA 
ography oj of Pata D. 
Greg’s AET 0: 

Oreed of Gurlstendom. 
Heroines ot Froeth o ught, ht, Mre, Underwood, 
Heathens of the Heath. McDonnell. 1 00 &1 
Hume's ca and Treatises, 
Huxley's hay Sermons, 

8 Place in Nature, 

ee dia guos aud Addresses, 
History of all eligions Sects. Evans. 
Haeckel’s History of Creation. 2 Vols, 
Hollick’s Nervos and the Nervous, 
Humboldt’s 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion, 
Interrogatories to Jehovah, 
Tngersoli’s Gods and other Lectures, 
Ingersoll’s Ghosts, and other Lectures, 
Intiuense of Christianity on Civilization, 
Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper. 
Jehovah Unveiled. 
Jamieson’s very a Be a Bouroa of Danger, 
J osephus’ Comp 
Johnson’s Oriental AESi, 8v0, 
John’s Way 
Kneeland’s. Review. 


Koran, with Shee and Life of Mahomet, 
Lecky’s Bationallem in Europe, 2 Vols, 
History of European Morals. 
Lowes’ Bio! raphical History of of Philosophy, 
lems of Life an: 
Lizzie „Doten Poems of Pros. and 


ner Life, 
Lubbgek’s Origin of Civilization 
re-Historic Times Tilustrated, 
Lyeh’sBloments of, Geology. Tio oua: 
rinciple vols. and maps, 
Morley’s Lie of Voltaire, D 
Mart rdom of Man, Winwood Reade. 
Peeble’s All Around fee > World. 
Beers of the 
Plato’s Divine and Moral Wo rks 
Ero and Qon of Supernatural Religion, 
ical Man, Tun © 
Bafna ne’s Common Sense. 
Orisis, Paper, 50; cloth 
Rights of Man, Paper, 50; cloth 
Theological Works, with portrait 


Polltieal Works, cloth, ay 
orks Comple B ro P 
tavo, With life and portra TaS 
Fol liti cal Works, stoel 7 T trait, 
by Calvin Blanchard with 
poni aper, 50; clo 


as 
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’s Letter to vo. e Pius vii, 

ee ngali (Prot. John) Entire Works. 

He e Christ of 
he Oage aga: inet tthe Qhurch, 
The elationa of the Sexes, Mra, Duffey, 
The Voices, Warren Sumner Barlow. 
The World’s Sages. Infadels: ard Thinkers, 
Bennatt. $8 00, $4 00, and 

The Champions of the “Obureh, , Bennett, 


$3 00, $4 00, and’ 
Thirty Discussions, Bible Btorles, eton wél 
Truth Beeker Tra Trads, cts. Yols, I, IL IIL and 
y Obs 
The Truth Reeker Conon of Forms, 
Hymne, oR Recitations, 

The Outcast, 
Talks with My Pati ente, Mra. Gleason, M.D,,1 50 
Underwood-Marples D: 85 & 60 

Underwood’s Twelve ee 

Yeatiges of Oreation, 

Volney’s Ruins 

Volney’s New Researches in Ancient Hig- 


Voltaire Philosophical re 


Parturition without Pain, 1 u 
Piain Home Talk and Medical Common 

Sense, E, B. Foote, 50 

Proctor’s Six Lectures on Astro 90 

Reason, the auly ¢ Oraole of Man. than. Allen 60 

Syntagma 100 

Bystem at Narre. rb Holbach. 2 00 

Self-Contradictions of the Bible, 28 

Rtudying t} the Bible, Mrs. Slenker, 75 

encer's (Herbert) Entire Work, 

g rauss’ Old Faith and New, 9 00 

New Life of Jesus, 2 yols., 12 00 

Supernatural Beligi om gomplete inlvol, 3 50 

Sexual Physiology a 00 

Aalleyran at 

00 

16 

00 
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dlotes and Glippings. l 


Laxavace came into the world during Adam 
and Eve’s first quarrel, when one word brought 
ou another. : eee ; l 


Tuer township of Ortalli, Italy, has sunk twelve 
to fifteen feet below the ordinary level, and the 
inhabitants hav deserted the toppling houses. 


Mempuis is now the Niobe of Southern cities ; 
its population of 40,000 only two months ago has 
been reducad to 2,500 whites, arid 6,000 Africans, 


Con, INcuRsonL lectured in this eity on the 7th 
to & crowded house. Subject, “‘ Robert Burns.’’ 
Though very radical, his lésture: was warmly 
received, Eat : bos 

BROTHER KIMBALL 
raise an $8,000 debt of the Swampscott (Mass.) 
Baptist Church; he raised $400 after working 
beyond midnight. ~ patios ha Re 

Tae grand prize of 2,800 francs, dffered by the 
Orientalist Congress for the best essay on: the 
different phases of Aryan civilization in India, 
has been. awarded to Dr. Immer of Germany. 


THe Ohio Methodist Conférenée is consider- 
ing the gonduct of. the Rev.. Mr: Spencer of 
Athens, who frankly confesses that-seoing Miss 
Mamie Welsh asteep, he kissed her ‘until she 


awoke and screamed. 


Tue dying request of Col. J, Lawrence Smith, 

a Kentucky lawyer of ‘considerable eminence, 
was.that no. funeral sermon be preached over 
his remains and no resolutions passed .by the 
bar. 4 ; 
‘Tre talk in 8t, Loule, Mich., is about Stephen 
Dodge, an exhorter, and one of the‘pioneers of 
Gratiot County, who has abandoned his wife 
and children, and bas eloped with an Inmate of 
the poorhouse. i 


A CHURCH in Philadelphia announces * The 
Lord’s Supper ” for Sunday morning, and “An 
Oyster Supper.” for Wednesday evening. No 
frreverence is intended, yet the juxtaposition of 
these two suppers has'a curious appearance in 
the advertisement. f 


Tre last car. festival at Juggernaut was a 
miserable failure. There were no large contri- 
butions by devotees, and the Rani, mother of 
the banished Rajah of Puri, had to bear all the 
expenses, Thus the gods are losing their infu- 
ence inthis-little world, : > : 


A gogrsE that had for years. been kept by:a 
gentleman of Manchester, N. H., was at length 
sold to afarmer who lived thirty miles away. 
The horse did not seem satisfied with ita new 
quarters, and after a few months was missing, 
T; was homesick, and it made its way back into 
the stable it had so long occupied. , 


Bro. NATHAN KANE attended a revival meeting 
noar Culpepper, Va., and was singing songs 


and hymns and spiritual songs out of a hymn- 


book which Deacon Lewis Tyman wanted. 
Deacon Tyman drew his trusty razor, and the 
pastor, who had been unable to prevent the dis- 
cussion, will conduct Bro. Kane’s funeral. 


Davip WHITMER is in possession of the orig- 
inal manuscript of the "Book of Mormon,” 
and Elders Pratt and Smith of the Mormon 


Chureh have just’ been to bis home, in Rich.. 


mond, Mo., to secure the book. Thay urged 
that it ought to be deposited for sate keeping in 
Salt Lake City, and offered to buy it; but Whit. 
mer, who has kept it for nearly half a century, 
refuses to give it up. . 

Tus people who attended a recent Welsh Bap- 
tist Asso Hation held among the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, showed a most extraordinary 
gapacily for listening to sermons, Though the 
ses-ion lasted only three days, twenty-two ser- 
mons were presohed. At sone of the services 
three sermons were preached without intermis- 
sion, and the mejority of the people stayed 
awake during the whole course. 


Tur frequent mysterious burning of hay-. 
stacks and farmers’ bulldings has lad to the 
discovery that they are ‘sét on fire by waeps 
nests, and that the nests are ignited by sponta- 
neous combustion. This is prodyced. by the 
chemical action of the wax in contact with the 
paper-like substance of which the neat is eom- 
posed, a com paratively small access of oxygen 
paing.sufficlent to make it; burst forth ina 
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BEY D. M.BENNETT. 


had. herd. luck trying to: 


New York, Saturday, October 12, 1878. d 


SCIENCE HALL, 141 8th St.. ?} 
NEAU BROADWAY. 


{| $3 per Year. 


F Pror. BRYGĦAM BISHOP'S spiritualistic exibi-, 
tion in San Francisco was awkwardly interrupt- 
ed.. He professed to discern ‘the thoughts of ‘a 
man through a wire; but a skeptic arose and 
offered him $100 if he would sucgeed with any- 
body not possibly a confederate. Next, a mate- 
rialized spirit was shown; but. an energetic 
member of the committé6 exposed it as the Pro- 
fessor’s wife. Bishop ‘made. about $600 by the 
show. : he 1o ; 
ONLY One oF A FAMILY Lerr.—aA boy :came 
up in the Picayune office to insert a death no- 
tice last night. Ho said to the gentleman having 
charge.of the advertising départment: *‘Anoth- 
er one gone; that makes eight.” “ What do you’ 
mean?” ‘asked ‘the gentleman. The: boy an-. 
swered: ““Imean that is the eighth one of my 


i| family. that. has diéd—five brothers and’ three 


.Aisters. I wonder who will come next?” “How 
many aré left?” " Only-me;”--N.-0, Picayune. : 


`. Mernopisr clergymen in Chicago are much 
Concerned about those of ‘their brethren who 
run for office. At a spirited discussion of the 
question of ministerial officeholding,. it was 
unanimously décided that the vows of the min- 
-istry disqualified a man from holding political 


ing, she saw &islender girl in mourning ad- 
vancing towards her. As the child came nearer 
‘the lady recognized in her: the daughter of a 
man who died the day before near the city, The 
Httle girl threw her arms about the lady, and, 
.sobbing, said: “ You- aren’t ‘afraid: of me, are 
you?” " No, my dear,” was the soothing:reply. 
“ Hverybody else is,” said the poor ghild. ‘‘They 
‘won't Come near me because papa died of the 
fover, and we were with him, I and mamma. ioe 
Memphis Avalanche. . s ; 


‘vA MEMPHIS MAGDALEN. — Annie Cook, who 
kept the noted demi-monds establishment, the 
Mansion House, has discharged all her femaie 
inmates, and is taking yellow fever patients in 
her elegantly furnished rooms, Being herself 
an expert in the management of the disease, 
she is personally superintending the nursing 
of all the patients. One, we learn, has already 
convailesced in that establishment, Later.—An- 
nie Cook. the woman who,after a long life of 
shame, ventured: all she had of life and prop- 
erty for the sick, died yesterday morning at 7 
o'clock of yellow fever. which she contracted 
while nursing her patients.—Memphis Appeal. 


. THE Spiritualistic Eddys have not been a 


happy family since their. performances in. 


{Spirit Vale, Vt. brought them into notoriety, 
Barns belonging to’ different members have 
been. mysteriously’ burned, and about a year 
ago Horatio Eddy. and Stephen Baird, his 
brother-in-law, quarreied with and gave Mary 
Eddy Huntoon and her husband a serious beat- 
ing. The Huntoons sued their assailants for 
$5,000 damages, and the trial has just: been held. 
All the Eddys but William, who is keeping out 
of the state to escape prosecution on the charge 
of bigamy. were present, and the reputations 
of the contending parties were vigorously as- 
sailed. Thejury gave Mr. and Mrs. Huntoon a 
verdict of $32, 


PRESIDENT WHITE of Cornell College, on re- 
turning from the Paris Exhibition, says that we 
excelled in tha most diverse departments. Our 
art workmanship, agricul'ural implements, 
common school system, and beer commanded: 
praise and prizes. In advanced and technical 
education, ha ‘thinks, we bav something to 
jearn of the French. A new sehcol of high in- 
struction in Paris is that of political. scienes 
wheres history and governmental science are 
taught. M-. White was struck with the advance 
in all the European universities in teaching 
natural ‘selenée, and is convinced that the old 
English universi'ies, as reformed, are destined 
to outstrio the German. 


A Prous Faskroatron.—The following story 
was recently written by fhe Rev. Matihew Hala 
Smith: ' Oue of our pastors sat in his parlor one 
afternoon. A lady was introduced. She came 
to talk, she said, on the subject of religion, A 
friend was anxious about her foul, Bhe kad 
difficy 


15,000.000 Over the estimate of last year. 


return: ‘To what church do you belong?’ “I 
belong to uo chureh,’ was the responsa. “Iam 
an actress, andi do not supposethatany church 
would receive me.’ ‘t Why, then, do you take go 
much interest in your friend?’ 'My friend is 
anxious about her soul, and Iam desirious to 
lead her to Jesus, if Lean, though I may not be 
worthy myself’ ”- Mr: Smith added that the 
actress. was Miss Olara Morris, but Miss Morris 
writes to the Dramatic News: "The whole thing 
is an unmitigated lie. I never had such an in- 
terview. I cannot rest under such an outrage.” 


` Various Facts oF InTEREBT,—The latest cen- 
gus shows the population of Japan to be 34,338,- 
404, a steady and large increase since 1875. The 
fifth publication of Bebm and Wagner’s wall- 
known “Population of the’ Earth” makes the 
number of the earth's human inhabitants for 
the eurrent year 1,489,145,300, an’ increase of 
The 
increase is attributed partly to natural growth, 


partly to exact knowledge due to recent cen- | 


suses.. The distribution of the population 
among the grand geographical divisions is as 
follows: Europe, 312,398,480; Asia, 831,000,000; 
Africa, 205,219,500; ‘Australia: and Polynesia, 
4,411 300; America, 86,116,000, The annual pro- 


duction of the sugar of the world has been ap- 


proximately calculated as follows: Bengal, 
China, and Siam, 300,000,000 lbs,: British Colo- 
nies, 440,000,000 lbs. ; Spanish Colonies, 470,000,000 
lbs.; -Dutch Colonies, 160,000,000 lbs.; Swedisin 
and Danish Colonies, 20,000,000 lbs., French 
Colonies, 160,000,000 tbs. ; France (beet), 360,000,000 
lbs.; Brazil, 150,000,000 Ibs.; Zollverein (beet), 
650,000,000 lbs.; Austria (beet),: 178,000,000 Ibs. ; 
Russia (beet), 100,000,000 lbs,; Italy and Belgium 
(beet), 200,080,000 1bs.; all other sources, includ- 
ing the United States, 400,000,000: lbs,; total‘ 
3,420,000,000 lbs. The annual consumption of 
sugar per head by different nations varies very 
considerably, as may be seen by the following 
figures, based on official data: In the- United 
States, 33 lbs. per head; England, 30; Scotland, 
80; Holland,is; Ireland,5; Belgium, 6; France, 
6.66; Spain. 6.24; Switzerland, 5; Portugal, 5; 
Denmark, 5; Poland,5; Prussia (Zollverein),10; 
Norway and Sweden, 9; Italy. 4; Austria, 2; 
Russia, 1. Surely there must be something 
wrong in the statistics that make the average 
Englishman eat more than four times more 
sugar than a Frenchman. 


STRANGE News FROM WESTERN MassacHu- 


suTTs.—As the traveler journeys through the 


four western counties of Massachusetts, his 
eye is caught at every turn by the white church 
steeple, glistening in the sunlight. It is a con- 
stant and characteristic feature of the land- 


scape. We forget how many of these steeples 
can be seen from the {top of Mount Holyoke on! 
a clear afternoon; but the ćount has been made, 
As a 


‘and the total is an impressive figure. 


— rents of the Week, 


Spain has‘been visited by the yellow fever. 


A BLIGHT shock of earthquake was felt along’ 
the Hudson.on the 4th. ear es 


OLE ;Buut, the celebrated violinist hag ar-' 
rived in this country, a 
TEE business part of Palestine, Texas, was 
burned onthe 3d, Loss, $160,000. + sp, dita 

THE Maybury Flouring Mills, of New Orleans, : 
were destroyed by fire on the 6th. , ; ‘as 

Prestpent Hayes visited tha Government - 
buildings in this city last week. : 
. THE Government has issued 40,000 rations to 
the starving poor of New Orleans, a 

THE Grand Jury has declared the Metropoli», 
tan Elevated Railroad of this city a nuissace, * 

OYRILLE Dron, the celebrated billlard eham- 
pion. is dead ; as is also the King of Burmah. ~ 
‘Dux last wire of!the main strands of the Bast 
River Suspension Bridge has been run across, 

THE Passaic Rolling Mills, of Paterson, N, J.` 
were burned on Saturday night last. Loss, $76,-. 
000, ; , 
ABovrT fifty Cuban refugees and their families 
sailed from this port for Havana on last Satur- 
day. ' 


“ Eren prisoners broke from the Camden, N. 


J.jail,a short time ago, and made good their- 
escape, Ming tel |e? 
, AN express train ran into a freight train on; 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada on the 3d, 
One man killed, 


A woman in Brooklyn has sued a church in ; 
that city for $10 000 for damages caused by a fall 
in front of the church, 


DR. PETERMAN, of Germany, the foremost ge- 
ographer of the ago, committed suicide, a few 
days ago, by hanging. 


Tre Vanderbilt will case stil) drags through. 
Ths courts. It has been discovered that the, 
Commodore was a Spiritualist. 


DEAN STANLEY, the celebrated Church of Eng- 
land dignitary, who is now on a visit to this’ 
country, favored the New Yorkers with a ser- 
mon on Sunday last, 


JOBEPH PARTELLO, 2 Washington marksman, 
has performed the wonderful feat of making 
fifteen consecutive bull’s-eye shots at 1,000 
yards. In forty-five shots he scored 124 out of 
& possible 125. - . : 


‘OnE good Christian shot another good Obris- 


tian while attending church service in Frank~: 


linville, Md..a few days ago. Oause, one good 
Christian ruined and deserted the sister of tha 
other good Christian, 


rule they are not models of architecture, but 


THE City of Glasgow Bank, of Glasgow, Soot- 
land. has failed for $50,000,000, dragging down ' 
many business firms and smaller banks with 
it. Also an East India banking firm, of Lon- 
don, has failed for several million dollars. 


THe yellow fever is still making fearful rav-- 
ages in the South. It is said that in New Orleans 
not a house can;be found that has not been vis-' 
ited bythe fever. The weather in the afflicted: 


their quaint homeliness is not without a charm | 
ofits own. Beholding them. the visitor from 
abroad feels that he is indeed among the 
*steepied hills” of which all good Yankees sing 
on Thanksgiving and Fast Day. The steeples 
are still there, but where ia the ancient piety 
that reared them? Here in a well-known New 
England newspaper we find a letter from West 
Cummington. The writer reports that one of 
the two village churches is now rarely opened, 


save when a stray Spiritualist lecturer comes 


alang and then goes on to say what follows; 


“ There is one thing which strikes an observer 


with force—the deadness of religi-us on’er- 
prise in the midst of an abounding population. 
Ic is 8 .fe ta say that not one farmer in three. at- 
tends aburch in this valley. The great major- 
ity of them spend their Sundays.on their farms. 
As a consequence, cne of tha churches is yir- 
tually dead, the others jiva a languid, feeble 
existence; while common, and no doubt well- 
founded; report exhi itsa sad state of domes- 
tie morals, Several couples are iving together 


in tue village or its neighborhood in defiance 


of our marriage laws and of deceat publle 
opinion. There is plenty of work to be done 
hare by å church or churches that dare to deal 
with livlrg moral questions.” It is of a wast- 
ern Massachuselts town that the-e things are 
written; a town which, no doubt. has heard 
Jonathan Edwards preach, and ia time past 
hag sent out missionaries from’ Wiiliams Ool- 
lege and. missionaries’ wives from Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary to convert the heathen. Now it is it- 


}ties, and the visitor stated what they |salf relapsing into heathenism, or;more.prop-~ 


were. The pastor gave her advice, and sald in | erly into an era of good commonsense. - . 


districts is growing cooler, and a. change fcr 
the hetter is expected. 


_ ASTOWAWAY was discovered, unconscious ard 
almost dead, under the main bateh of an Eos- 
Heb steamer on ber arrival at this porta faw 
days ago. Hə had secreted himself in the veje 
sel in Liverp*%ol, and had been twelve darvs 
without food or water, and almost wlthontal:, 


THE Cheyennes are committing terrible ort- 
rages in Decatur Co., Kansas. Every reside: e 
fortwalve miles along the Larpa Oreek i s 
been plundered, and many ofthe settlers KIN 1d, 
Several bands of Sioux hav left their reser: +: 
tions in Dakota. and it is feared they will jys 
the Cheyennes and makes a descent on 6 
Blaek Hills. ; : 

THe negroes on the island of Sinte Cru: ~ 
West, Indies, are in a state of insurrec'ion,. - 
They hay burned the town of F.ederickstadt, 
destroyed many plantations, and murdered 
several of the leading planters, The insurrec- ` 


‘Hon originated through labor troubles. Eng- 


lish, French, and American men-of-war are on 
the way to tha island to protect the resident 
forelznefe, | 
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Radical Ramance. 


The Darwins. 
BY ELMINA D. SLENKER. 
CHAPTER XV.—Conrinvep. 


“ But here is the letter I was going to read,” con- 
tinued Rose, brushing away her tears and bravely 
subduing her grief, that she might help to make 
bright the passing hours to her companions, and in 
the act becoming herself interested, and for the time 
forgetful of her sorrows. 

She unfolded the letter, and read as follows: 

“ JONESBORO, TENN. 

“My Drar Rose: I have turned over another leaf 
in the book of my life, and love, hope, and joy flash 
out from its pages. You will be surprised to hear 
that I am to be married. Yes, I, who had expected 
to be an outcast, as it were, all my life, am beloved 
by a good, true, and noble man—aye, and respected 
and honored, too. He. tells me that he does not 
think an iota less of me for what I have done and 
suffered. He says a Rose is no less sweet to him 
because another has inhaled its fragrance; that my 
beauty is no less precious to him because another 
once praised it, or my caresses less charming and 
sweet because I once gave them to another; that fo 
long as I love and respect him and do my duty in 
life henceforth, it matters not who hag shared the 
past with me. That he loves me is certain; that I 
worship him I am no less sure. He says’ he has seen 
enough of me to know that my soul is pure, and all 
my impulses are for good; that even the trial I have 
passed through has but refined, purified, and ennobled 
me, and I really think it has. 1 feel as if I had come 
through fire, and all the dross of evil passion and 
sinful selfishness had fallen off from me forever. I 
feel that I am even worthy of him, though it sur- 
prises me that he thinks so; for most men are so 
scrupulous concerning a woman’s virtue, as they call 
it—just as if an honest, pure soul could ever tarnish 
any woman’s real goodness! Oh! I am glad, so 
giad, for my little Rose that she has a father; for he 
has legally adopted her, and she, as well as myself, 
will bear his name—Franklin; yes, that honored 
name, the name of the good old philosopher, will 
soon be mine, as it is already little Rose Darwin’s— 
oe namesake, yours by special request. Oh! dar- 

ing Rose, precious friend! you can never know how 
I wept for joy when I read your kind, sensible, prac- 
tical, loving, tender letter in reply to the one an- 
nouncing to you my misfortnue. ‘Name her Rose— 
I ask it as a special favor—Rose Darwin.’ I read 
the words over and over, till they sank; in a sweet 
soothing way down into my soul; and oh! how I 
blessed you, darling, for that gentle imperativeness 
that told me you still felt that I was worthy to be 
your friend! Rose Darwin Franklin: may she be an 
onor to the name that honors her. 

“ But I haven’t told you how or where we met— 
Horace Franklin and I. When Rose was six weeks 
old, I received a letter from my Aunt Celia in Jones- 
boro asking me to spend some months with her, as. 
she was a lone woman and wanted to take some 
boarders, and thought it preper to have the company 
of some woman, and more pleasant, too. I might 
have passed there as a young widow, but J scorned 
to be anything but my real self, and so I let Aunt 


Celia tell all who had need to know it my simple’ 


story, and somehow I believe I stood none the lese 
fair on that account, J was at once taken into soci- 
ety and well treated everywhere. Aunt Celia says 
it was because I was really intelligent. interesting, 
and attractive, and naturally modest and well ap- 
pearing. Anyhow, I soon began to enjoy myself 
and feel as if a great load had been lifted from my 
spirit. My baby is a general favorite, and Aunt Celia 
almost worships it. Our first boarder was Horace 
Franklin; he was an invalid, just recovering from 2 
long illness, and needed a great deal of attention and 
amusing. I am a good reader, you know, and I used 
to read for hours to him. One day he asked me if I 
had ever read any Infidel papers. I said no, but I 
had. once known an Infidel family, and thea I told 
him all about ‘ the Darwins,’ and about your naming 
my Rose. He listened with great interest, and said, 
- (If Rose was not married I don’t know but Pd try 
to get her. You have certainly pictured her as one 
of earth’s angels.’ When I was through telling him 
of ‘you uns,’ he said, ‘Well, since you love Infidels, 
I presume you are not afraid to read what they say 
on paper.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said I; ‘I’ve gotten bravely 
over my penchant for piety since-I was so deceived 
by one of God’s own mouthpieces. I tell you, Mr. 
Franklin, I have done a world of thinking of late, 
and: when I found all my prayers, pleadings, and 
agonizings to my Maker, my Father, and best friend 
—as I then termed what I called God—were of no 
avail to either bring my lover back to me or take 
from me the shame of what was called a dishonor- 
able motherhood, I lost faith in any God at all. I 
knew I was really pure and innocent of all inten- 
tional sin; that I had been seduced from the right 
by one old in the ways of iniquity, and yet bearing on 
his brow the honors of years of effectual labor in the 
vineyard of the Lord. If so bad a man could be a 


‘beloved brother in the Church, I wanted no lot or 
I am ripe now for conversion to any |. 


parcel in it. 
belief that is true and reasonable. So if you want 
me to read Infidelity, I am ready to do so.’ ‘Go, 
then, and bring me that package of papers that came 
to-day. I’ve been sick all the season, you know, 


and have got behindhand in my reading.’ I took} 


him the papers, and he opened them, ran them ovor, 
and, showing me a “Letter from the Devil,’ said, 
‘Please read that first. This is where I left off, and 
Pin sure you will appreciate it, for it is full of sound 
sense, as well as wit and humor.’ 

“You remember it, Rose, of course—where Jah 
and Luce start out with their big bags to go to op- 
posite ends of space and fill them with nothing, and 
meet again midway and mix the two bags of nothing 
continually and unceasingly till a thin, attenuated 
something is produced. Oh, I never realized before 
how ridiculous the idea was of making all that is 
from nothing. 

“We read that pile of TRUTH Sxexers—or I read 
while he talked and commented—day after day, till 
the writers all seemed special friends. 

“ I guess you will think I’ve struck up a sudden 
match, Rose; but remember we have been together 
all the time for six weeks, save the few hours devoted 
to sleep, or when I was busy in some other part of 
the house. I was installed as hired nurse for him, 
you see; so I was in a situation where it was my 
business to be with him, and business soon became a 
pleasure, and the pleasure is now my heart’s purest 
delight. He is so he can take short walks in the 
yard, and says in a few days we will ride out to his 
residence in the country, some two miles distant. 
He owns a nice house and farm, and we shall be— 
oh! so happy. Aunt Celia is to live with us, and 
we will be a nice family circle. He has a nephew 
three years old that he has adopted, and this boy 
will be a good playmate for little Rose. If only 
auntie could find a suitable companion, how complete 
would all our arrangements’ be! But she says she 
will never marry; that she intends some day to have 
a little home of her own, and choose some good 
woman to share it with her. And Horace says that 
is next best to being married ; that a lone life is apt 
to be a selfish life; that to divide our hearts and 
homes with many is to make us generous in disposi- 
tion, charitable in thought, and gentle, loving, and 
kind in our natures. 

“Oh, yes, I am happy, dear Rose, and my future is 
full of bright prospects and golden opportunities. I 
hope I shall improve them and make glad and joyous 
the home of the man who has put his happiness in 
my keeping. It is a responsible position, dear Rose, 
to assume the happiness of a household as a wife 
must do. You realize this, I know, by all you have 
written me; and I do, too. But I shall strive, as 
woman never strove yet, to do my full duty to him, 
to myself, and to. our children, our household, and 
our neighbors. How wide one’s influence is! How 
much we can do for good or for ill! ‘May you be 
happy’ is only a wish; but to try and create happi- 
ness for others—ah! that is life as it should be. 

‘Good-bye, darling, I know that you rejoice with 
me in my love and my hopes. 

“I am, as ever, yours truly, - Emma.” 

“Qh, I am so glad,” said Myra. “I have so pitied 
that poor girl, But I see she is not made of that 
soft, yielding, namby-pamby nature that at the first 
rough blast of fortune sinks into helpless, tearful 
grief and lamentation; that gives up all because one 
venture has failed. Good for her! I glory in one 
woman who has sense enough to be happy even un- 
der a ban; and I rejoice to find that rara avis, a 
man who can esteem a woman all the same after an- 
other has cast her away as a worthless, neglected, 
crushed flower, whose perfume he had inhaled till 
weary of it; then it was carelessly dropped and for- 
gotten. I know Emina will make a better wife and 
mother than half the girls will whom the world 
thinks her betters. She will win respect and honor, 
‘too, and be everywhere loved and admired for her 
goodness and plain, practical ‘common sense. All 
this I prophesy for her, and you know I am some- 
thing of a prophet, girls, and you will see thia one 
fulfilled to the letter.” 

“I shall tell her of your kind prophecy when I 
answer this,” said Rose, smiling and patting her 
friend on her shoulder. ‘It will help her to do bat- 
tle with much that will inevitably come upon one in 
her peculiar position. A word of appreciation and 
encouragement ia of great assistance to ene who 
struggles under difficulties and the frowns of Mrs. 
Grundy.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 


M. Fritz, in Les Mondes, thus defines the principal zone 
of the aurora borealis: It begins at Barrow Point, latitude 
73° north, on the northern coast of North America, passes 
over Lake Great Bear toward Hudson Bay, which it crosses 
in 60° north latitude, sweeps near Nain, on the coast of 
Labrador, turns to the south of Cape Farewell, goes be- 
tween Iceland and the Faroe Isles, approaches North Cape, 
rounds Nova Zembla and Cape Tscheljuskin, nearing the 
coast of Asia at the bay of Nijni Holimsk, and lastly, 
returns to Point Barrow, M. Fritz holds that the appear- 
ance of local aurora is unfavorable to the hypothesis which 
places this light among cosmic phenomena. ; 


Ehe Tmt) Beeker, October 12, 1878, 
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The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD.— CONTINUED. 


After speaking of the services of Gerbert [Sylves- 
ter II.], the same writer says, it was not to his gen- 
ius alone that he was indebted for the “ knowledge 
with which he bégan to enlighten the European 
provinces ; he had derived a part of his erndition, 
particularly in physic, mathematics, and philosophy, 
from the writings and_ instruction of the Arabians 
who were settled in Spain. Thither he had repaired 
in pursuit of knowledge, and had spent some time in 
the seminaries of learning at Cordova and Seville, 
with a view of hearing the Arabian dectors ; and it 


{was perhaps by his example that the Europeans were 


directed and engaged to have recourse to this source 
of instruction in after times, for it is undeniably cer- 
tain that from the time of Gerbert, such of th 


Paar ceri, OE - @ 
| European Christians as were ambitious of makin 


any considerable progress in physic, arithmet. 
geometry, or philosophy, entertained the most eag G, 
and impatient desire of receiving instruction fro 
the writings of the Arabian philosophers who ha™ 


‘founded schools in several parts of Spain and Italy. & 


Hence it was that the most celebrated productions 
of these doctors were translated into Latin ; their 
tenets and systems were adopted with zeal in the 
European schools, and numbers went over to Spain 
and Italy to receive instruction from the mouths of 
these famous teachers, who were supposed to utter 
nothing but the deepest mysteries of wisdom and 
philosophy, However. excessive this veneration for 
the learned Arabians may have been, it must be 
owned that all the knowledge, whether of physic, 
astronomy, philosophy, or mathematics, which flour- 
ished in Europe from the tenth century was origi- 
nally derived from them; and that the Spanish 
Saracens, in a more particular manner, may be looked 
upon as the fathers of European philosophy (Ibid., 
. 242). 
i Speaking of the eleventh century, Mosheim says : 
“The school of Salernum, in the kingdom of Naples, 
was renowned above all others for the study of 
physic in this century, and vast numbers crowded 
thither from all the provinces of Europe to receive 
instruction in the art of healing; but the medical 
precepts that rendered the doctors of Salernum so 
famous were all derived from the schools of the 
Saracens in Spain and Africa” (Ibid, p. 260). “Even 
as early as the tenth century,” says Draper, “ persons 
having a taste for learning and for elegant amenities, . 
found their way into Spain from all adjoining coun- 
tries ; a practice in subsequent years still more 
indulged in, when it became illustrated by the brill- 
iant success of Gerbert, who, as we have seen, passed. 
from the University of Cordova to the Papacy of 
Rome” (History Intellectual Development, p. 351). 

To the above I shall add the testimony of Lecky 
respecting our indebtedness to the Arabs for the 
revival of learning : “ The influence of theology hav- 
ing for centuries benumbed and paralyzed the whole 
intellect of Christian Europe, the revival, which 
forms the starting-point of our modern civilization, 
was mainly due to the fact that two spheres of intel- 
lect stil] remained uncontrolled by the sceptre of 
Catholicism. The pagan literature of antiquity and 
the Mohammedan schools of science were the chief 
agencies in resuscitating the dormant energies of 
Christendom ” (Hist. Morals, vol. ii, p. 17). 

The Crusades, the main object of which was to get 
possession of an empty sepulchre, and which a writer 
justly says, “turned Syria into an Aceldama, and 
inundated with blood the fairest fields of Europe,” 
nevertheless, by bringing the Christians more gener- 
ally and more directly in contact with the Saracens, 
accomplished. much good. ‘They proved,” says: ` 
Guizot, “a great step in the enfranchisement of” 
mind, great progress toward more extensive and lib- 
eral ideas. They, the Crusaders, also found them- 
selves in juxtaposition with two civilizations not only. 
different from their own, but more advanced—the 
Greeks on the one hand, and the Mohammedans on 
the other. It is curious to observe in the 
old chronicles the impression which the Crusaders 
made upon the Mussulmans. These latter regarded 
them at first as barbarians; as the rudest, the most 
ferocious, and the most stupid class of men they had 
ever seen. The Crusaders on their part were struck 
with the riches and elegance of manners of the Mus- 
sulmans” (History Civilization, vol. i, p. 154). 

Brought thus in contact with a people greatly 


| their superiors in intelligence and culture, the Chris- 


tians could not help receiving benefit from those 
whose country they invaded. That. Christendom, in 
various ways, is vastly indebted to the Arabs, and es- 
pecially to the Saracens, for the intellectual advance- 
ment that has been made within its limits, no person 
who has an acquaintance with the history of the Mid- 
dle Ages can deny. By them the learning and ethics 
of pagan antiquity were disinterred from the dust of 
centuries and transmitted and cultivated on the soil 
of modern Europe. And it was contact with the 
Saracens that quickened the energies and enlarged 
the minds of the European Christians, and prepared. 


The Truth Seeker, October 12, 1828. 
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the way for advances in every direction. Knowledge 
and skepticism increased together. The Rationalism 
of Abelard in the twelfth century, the heresies of 
the Waldenses which gave the Church so much 
trouble and called forth her vengeance, the spirit of 


Freethought, of which general complaint was made 
in the thirteenth century, all furnish evidence of the 
existence of a strong and growing sentiment against 
the prevailing system. The poetry of Dante, in 
which he assigned several popes a place in hell for 
their vices, the sonnets of Petrarch, in some of 
which the Church of Rome is characterized as a har- 
lot, and the tales of Boccaccio, wherein the vices of 
the monks and priests were freely exposed, among 
other works of less ability and note, tended to in- 
crease contempt for the Church and her unholy pre- 
tensions, The influence of Roger Bacon, who was 
imprisoned fourteen years, and finally died in prison, 
his name blasted as that of a magician, helped the 
cause of science and progress. The invention of a 
rag paper, and afterwards of printing, led to a rapid 
dissemination of knowledge. An acquaintance with 
the mariner’s compass, by enabling man to make the 
ocean a highway, and a knowledge of gunpowder, 
which gave civilized nations an immense advantage 
over barbarians, proved of incalculable value to the 
cause of progress. Portugal doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope and found a maritime passage to India ; 
Spain explored and established herself in a new 
world ; England, in the person of Drake, circumnav- 
igated the world ; Copernicus, and later, Galileo, 
opened to the contemplation of man other worlds than 
our own ; science and philosophy received more and 
more attention, and the heart of man seemed to beat 
with a more vigorous pulsation, and his mind, brought 
from heaven to earth, awakened to a life of activity 
and adventure. A thousand glorious events and 
magnificent inventions and discoveries thronged upon 
one another with pressing haste to witness the 
Reformation. That religious revolution was due to 
the labors of thousand who preceded the Protestant 
reformers of the sixteenth century. These latter but 
reflected the comparatively advanced thought and 
sentiment of the age, which had been gradually 
‘rowing in strength and influence for centuries. 
ickliffe had long ago opposed the corruptions of 
Rome, and incurred the hatred and vengeance of 
the Church. Huss had perished at the stake for his 
reformatory views. Others less distinguished had 
met a similar fate. The bones of multitudes of her- 
etics were bleaching on the mountains whither they 
had been driven by the fury of persecution. 

During all this struggle between intellectual life 
and intellectual death, which continued for ages, 
Christianity opposed most stubbornly every innova- 
tion, and punished with imprisonment, torture, and 
death the votaries of science, philosophy, and reform. 
Roger Bacon was imprisoned ten years for his scien- 
tific investigations ; the work of Copernicus was 
condemned, his theory denounced as “a false Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,” and the author, there is reason to 
believe, excommunicated ; Bruno was burnt at the 
stake ; Galileo was arrested and forced to renounce 
his scientific theories, and when released his steps 
were dogged until his death. 

If the 
against the nobles of Europe, it was because a proud 
and powerful nobility, not always submissive to 
ecclesiastical discipline, having almost unlimited con- 


trol over the people, weakened the authority of the 


Church. The people once more under her power, 
she oppressed the nobles and serfs alike. 


The archbishop of Canterbury joined with the 


barons in extorting Magna Charta from King John. 


For this act he incurred the wrath of Pope Innocent 
III., who removed him from office, denounced the 


charter, declared it null and void, and threatened the 
king 


Church if he did not disregard it. It was, we may 


add, Spanish monks, with the famous Las Casas at 
their head, that introduced into America that “sum 


of all villainies,” negro slavery. 


In Spain, the supremacy of Catholic Christianity 
Under 


was followed by the most disastrous results. 
the Saracens, as we have seen, that Country was the 
most enlightened portion of Europe. Its decline 
commenced with the triumph of the Christian faith, 


when science decayed, manufacturers gradually dis- 
appeared, industrial pursuits were abandoned, fields 


were uncultivated, and whole districts depopulated. 


Thr, most valuable part of the Spanish population— 
th e Moriscoes, a remnant of the people that had made 
S,pain illustrious in preceding centuries—were ex- 
pelled from Spanish soil. This monstrous wrong, 
the expulsion of 100,000 people from their native 
land, was urged on and compelled by Spanish priests. 
< When they were thrust out of Spain,” says Buckle, 
«there was no one to fill their places ; arts and man- 
-ufactures either degenerated or were entirely lost, 
and immense regions of arable land were left uncul- 
whole districts were suddenly 
deserted, and down to the present day have never 
been repeopled. These solicitudes gave refuge to 
smugglers and brigands, who succeeded the indus- 
trious inhabitants formerly occupying them ; and it 
is said that from the expulsion of the Moriscoes is 
to be dated the existence of those organized bands of 


tivated; . . . 


by this institution, in Spain alone. 
industry, stamped out all free thought, and in spite 
of all the treasures which the New World poured 
into Spain, the people were reduced largely 

its influence to a condition of poverty an 
tion. In no way did the prevailing religion inten- 
tionally encourage the dissemination of learning or 
the improvement of man’s unhappy condition in this 
world. On the contrary, the Church robbed and 
impoverished the people here, giving them in return 
promises of crowus of glory beyond the grave. 


organisms. 
records of creation it is extremely important to show that 
permanent strata can only be deposited during a slow sink- 
ing of the ground under water, but not during its continued 
rising. When the ground slowly sinks more and more below 


hurch once became the friend of the serfs |. 


with excommunication and the curses of the 


robbers, which after this period became the scourge 
of Spain, and which no subsequent government has 
been able entirely to extirpate ” (Hist. Civilization, 
vol. ii, p. 53). The expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain, who next to the Moriscoes were the best part 
of the population, still further contributed to the 
downfall of that priest-ridden country. The terrible 
effects of the Inquisition can never be computed. 
According to Llorente, 31,000 persons were burnt, 
and 290,000 condemned to other kinds of punishment 
It destroyed all 


through 
degrada- 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
BY PROF. ERNST HABCKEL 
CHAPTER XIV.—CONTINUED. 


It is evident that elevations and depressions, such as now 


can be measured in these places, have uninterruptedly alter- 
nated one with another in different places during the whole 
course of the organic history of the earth. This may be 


inferred with certainty from the geographical distribution of 
But to form a judgment of our palwontological 


the level of the sea, the deposited layers of mud get into 


continually deeper and quieter water, where they can þe- 


come condensed into stone undisturbed. But when, on the 
other hand, the ground slowly rises, the newly deposited 
layers of mud, which inclose the remains of plants and ani- 
mals, again immediately come within the reach of the play 
of the waves, and are soon Worn away by the force of the 
breakers, together with the organic remains which they 
inclose. For this simple but very important reason, there- 
fore, abundant layers, in which organic remains are pre- 
served, can only be deposited during a continuous sinking 
of the ground. When any two different formations or strata, 
lying one above the other, correspond with two different 
periods of depression, we must assume a long period of 
rising between them, of which period we know nothing, 
because no fossil remains of the then living animalis and 
plants could be preserved. It is evident, however, that 
these periods of elevation, which have passed without leaving 
any trace behind them, deserve a no less careful considera- 


tion than the greater or less alternating periods of depressio ns 


of whose organic population we can form an approximate 
idea from the strata containing petrifactions, Probably the 
former were not of shorter duration than the latter, 

From this alone it is apparent how imperfect our records 
must necessarily be, and all the more so since it can be theo- 
retically proved that the variety of animal and vegetable life 
must have increased greatly during those very periods of 
elevation. For a8 new tracts of land are raised above the 
water, new islands are formed. Every new island, however, 
is a new center of creation, because the animals and plants 
accidentally cast ashore there find in the new territory, in 
the struggle for life, abundant opportunity of developing 
themselves peculiarly, and of forming new species. This for- 
mation of new species has evidently taken place pre-eminently 
during these,intermediate periods, of which, unfortunately, 
no petrifactions could be preserved, whereas, on the contra- 
ry, during the, slow sinking of the ground there was more 
chance of numerous species dying out, and of a retrcgres- 
sion into fewer specific forms, The intermediate forms 
between the old and the newly forming species must also 
have lived during the periods of elevation, and consequently 
‘could likewise leave no fossil remains. 

In addition to the great and deplorable gaps in the palæ- 
ontological records of creation—which are caused by the 
periods of elevation—there are, unfortunately, many other 
circumstances which immensely diminish their value. 1 
must mention here especially the metamorphic state of the most 
ancient formations, of those strata which contain the remains 
of the most ancient flora and fauna, the original forms of all 
subsequent organisms, and which, therefore, would be of 
especial interest. It is just these rocks—and, indeed, the 
greater part of the primordial, or archilithic, strata, almost 
the whole of the Laurentian, and a large part of the Cam- 
brian systeme—which no longer contain any recognizable 
remains, and for the simple reason that these strata have 
been subsequently changed or metamorphosed by the influ- 
ence of the flery fluid interior of the earth. These deepest 
neptunic strata of the crust have been completely changed 
from their original condition by the heat of the glowing 
nucleus of the earth, and have assumed a crystalline state. 
In this process, however, the form of the organic remains 
inclosed in them has been entirely destroyed. It has been 
preserved only here and there by a happy chance, as in the 
case of the most ancient petrifactions known, the Zozvon 


canadense, from the lowest Laurentian strata. However, 
from the layers of crystalline charcoal (graphite) and crya- 
talline limestone (marble), which are found deposited in the 
metamorphic rocks, we may with certainty conclude that 
petrifled animal and vegetable remains existed in them in 
earlier times. ' 

Our record of creation is also extremely imperfect from 
the circumstance that only a small portion of the earth’s 
surface has been accurately investigated’ by geologists, 
namely, England, Germany, and France. But we know 
very little of the other parts of Europe, of Russia, Spain, 
Italy, and Turkey. In the whole of Europe only some few 
parts of the earth’s crust have been laid open; by far the 
largest portion of it is unknown to us. The same applies to 
North America and to the East Indies. There some few 
tracts have been investigated; but of the larger portion of 
Asia, the most extensive of all continents, we know almost 
nothing; of Africa almost nothing, excepting the Cape of 
Good Hope and the shores of the Mediterranean; of Aua- 
tralia almost nothing; and of South America but very little, 
It is clear, therefore, that only quite a small portion, per- 
haps scarcely the thousandth part of the whcle surface of 
the earth, has been palseontologically investigated. We 
may therefore reasonably hope, when more extensive geo- 
logical investigations are made, which are greatly assisted 
by the constructions of railroads and mines, to find a great 
number of other important petrifactions. A hint that this 
will be the case is given by the remarkable petrifaciions 
found ia those parts of Africa and Asia which have been 
minutely investigated—the Cape districts und the Himalaya 
mountains. A series of entirely new and very peculiur ani- 
mal forms have become known to us from the rocks of these 
localities, But we must bear in mind that the vast bottom 
of the existing oceans is at the present time quite inaccessi- 
ble to paleontological investigatious, and ihat the greater 
part of the petrifactions which have Jain there from prime- 
vai times will either never be known to us, or at best only 
after the course of many thousands of years, when the pres- 
ent bottom of the ocean shall have become accessible by 
gradual elevation. If we call to mind the fact tbat three- 
fifths of the whole surface of the earth consists of water, 
and only two-fifths of land, it becomes plain that on this 
account the pale »ntological record must always present an 
immense gap. 

But, in addition to these, thera exists another series of 
difficulties in the way of pa:eontulozy which arises from the 
nature of the organisms themselves. In the first place, as a 
rule, only the hard and solid parts of organisms can fall to 
the bottom of the sea or of fresh waters, and be there in- 
closed in the mud and petrified. Hence it is only the hones 
and teeth of vertebrate animals, the calcareous shells of mol- 
luscs, the chitinous skeletons of articulated animals, the 
calcareous skeletons of star-fishes and corals, and the woody 
and solid parts of plants, that are capable of being petrified. 
But soft and delicate parts, which constitute by far the 
greater portion of the bodies of most organisms, are very 
rarely deposited in the mud under circumstances favorabie 
to their becoming petrified, or distinctly impressing their 
external form upon the hardening mud, Now, it must be 
borne in mind that large classes of organisme, as, for exam- 
ple, the Meduse, the naked molluscs without shells, a large 
portion of the articulated animals, nlmost all worms, and 
even the lowest vertebrate animals, possess no firm and hard 
parts capable of being petrified. In like manner the moat 
important parts of plants, such as the flowers, are for the 
most part so soft and tender that they cannct be preserved 
in a recognizable form. We therefore cannot expect to find 
any petrified remains.of these important organisms. More- 
over, all organisms at au early stage of life are so soft and 
tender that they are quite incapable of being petrified. Con- 
sequently all the petrifactions found in the neptunic stratifi- 
cations of the earth’s crust comprise altogether but a very 
few forms, and of these for the most part only isolated 
fragments. 

We must next bear in mind that the dead bodies of tha 
inhabitants.of the sea are much more likely to be preserved 
and petrified in the deposits of mud than those of the inhab- 
itants of fresh water and of the land. Organisms living on 
land-can, as a rule, become petrified only when their corpses 
fall accidentally into the water and are buried at the bottom 
in the hardening layers:of mud. But this event depends 
upon very many conditions, We cannot therefore be aston- 
ished that by far the majority of petrifactions belong to 
organisms which have lived in the sea, and that of the in- 
habitants of the land proportionately only very few are 
preserved in a foasil state. How many contingencies come 
into play here we may infer from the single fact that of 
many fossil mammals, in fact of all the mammals of the 
secondary, or mesczoic, epoch, nothing is known except the 
lower jawbone. This bone is, in the first place, compara- 
tively sclid, and, in the second plece, very easily separates 
itself from the dead body, which floats on the water. Whilst 
the body is driven away and dissolved by the water, the 
lower jawbone falls down to the bottom of the water and ia 
there inclosed in the mud, This explains the remarkable 
fact that in a stratum of limestone of the Jurassic system 
near Oxford, in the slates of Stonesfield, as yet only the 
lower jawbones of numerous pouched animals (Mareupials) 
have been found. They are the most ancient mammais 
known, and of the Whole of the rest of their bodies not a 
single bone exists, The opponents of the theory of devel- 
opment, according to their usual togic, would from this fact 
be obliged to draw the conclusion that the lower jawbone 


was the only bone in the body of those animals. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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i Two Phases of Repeal.” 


BY THERON C. LELAND. 

Mr. Abbot, on the eve of presenting himself anew for the 
suffrages of a Liberal constituency, seems to have gathered 
himself up for a supreme effort to justify his course during 
the past year, and vindicate his present position on the Com- 
stock Postal Law. 

Ho resorts firat to the old, old trick, over and over again 
seen through and exploded, of setting up a few extremists in| 
the parity, patting them on the head, calling them good boys, 
saying, ‘‘ You arein the right, you hav all the logic, you hold 
the only ‘tenable position;” and then turning to the main 
body of the party and saying, '' See those absurd blackguards 
down there—their low indecent position is what you mean. ° 
You hav got to come to that to be logical, to be courageous, 
to finally succeed ; and since that is what you mean, you 
are absurd, you are odious, you are unconstitutional, imprae- ! 
tical, aud insane.” 

Mr. Abbot would reduce everybody to one dead level of 
opinion, oblivious of the fact that in every party there are 
stripes, lines, and shades ; and every division is logical for 
itself. The centre, right, and jright centre; left, and left. 
centre ; with extreme Radicals on the one hand, and Ultra- : 
montanes on the other, thrown in; are logical, inevitable, 
inexpugnable divisions in every party or miscellaneous ` 
assembly of men. Protestantism is all cut up into shades . 
and sects, without any special odium to any, and yet there 
is one thin line of creed to which all are constant and all | 
are logical. : 

Abolition before the war meant all the way from the’ 
colonizationist who would export free negroes ta Africa, | 


-siders. The central demand of the Leaguers is to repeal the that ‘‘the right to designate. what shall: be. carried necessa- 
‘Comstock Postal Law—not any state law. That is what rily involves the right to determine what shall be excluded.” - 
70,000 Liberals patitioned for. That is what all Liberal edi- Let Congress or the Supreme Court try that on, in all the 
tors except this semi-Liberal one hav been contending for; baldness in which it:is stated; and let them betake them- 
‘aud that is the vital point, and no other, on the obscene selves to secure shelter to see what would happen. As Hosea 
. question that will come up at Syracuse; and the attempt to‘ Bigelow says— ` l 
switch us off upon a side track, and wreck our train ina! 


: unconstitutional, no matter what or how many courts hav. 
, made decisions around and about it—for none hav decided | 


‘upon printed opinions, nor upon any question of the moral 


: egated to Congress by the Constitution are reserved to the 


under United States laws, but under those of the state—just 


swamp of absurdity, won’t work. Our position is that the 
Comstock United States Postal Law (not any state law) is 


upon it directly. It is unconstitutionai for the reason that ! 
Congress is not empowered by the Constitution to legislate | 


or immoral quality of anything in print offered to be trans- 
ported in the mails; and the moment Congress attempts to 
so legislate, and is not cailed to immediate and indignant, 
account by the people, the principle on which freedom of j 
the press is based is gone, and all our other freedoms gradu- 
ally ooze out and disappear forever. 

If Congress is not 80 empowered, then all powers not del- 


people or to the states, so that, if they choose, they can 
enforce them through the authorities of the state. Hence, 
when the question is about the repeal of a United States law, 
and not about a state law, it is ‘ absurd ’’—there is where 
absurd comes in, a word which the gentleman who prides 
himself upon his culture and logic is so fond of hurling 
about, right and left, without any sense—I say it is absurd 
to talk of libel being forbidden by law and about libel being 
acrime, when libel is forbidden by state laws and not by 
laws of the United States; and when libel is a crime not 


as we propose that obscenity shall be, if at all or anywhere. 
It is of no manner of account, then, if Mr. Abbot dces 


down to John Brown and the brakeman on the Underground , hold it to be a crime to mail really obscene literature to 
railroad. And all were logical to their insight, their stand-: children; that does not make it so, and the United States 


point, their evidence on the subject of slavery. 

Mr. Abbot would hav the marching rank and file of an 
army to be the scouts. ‘* Look you now,” he says in effect, 
‘those fellows up in the mountain passes, or down in the 
dark ravines far in advance—they are the only consistent 
fellows in the fight, they hav the courage of their opinions, 
they are faithful to the logic of this cruel war, “they scorn 


to evade or shirk the inevitable corollaries of that position.” 
You absurd, irrational soldiers, regimented and phalanxed į 


as you are in a compact organization, you ought all to be 
scouts. Every soldier ought to be in the van. 
cal to be in the rear, in the flank, or even in the centre. 
Break up your army pell mell and turn your organization 
into a party of bushwhacking scouts. To be logical you 
will hav tv come to that, 

High tariff, low tariff, tariff for protection, tariff for rev- 
enue, ad valorum tariff; and specific tariff, all hav their 
special logics and consistencies. But Mr. Abbot would 
single out the extremest of them, or the minorest minority, 
and exclaim to the majority, “There! you absurd impracti- 
cables, they are more absurd, impossible, and impracticable i 
than you are; but they are the only logical party, the only ; 
courageous crowd in this tariff controversy, and their posi- 
tion is the one you hav all got to come to?” Can theologic 
logic, hybridized with volunteer candidacy, farther go? But 
the cuttle-fish has no other retreat than to skulk and disap- 
pear in the mud he makes. 

The theologian, turned lawyer discussing constitutional 
law, draws this fanciful picture of the ‘‘two phases of re- 
peal’’—makes one odious, and then proceeds in his logical 
way (theo-logical—he knows no other) to break the head of 
the postal repeal party over the odium he hopes to excite 
against the state and municipal repeal party. It is just as 
rational as the convincing question, ‘‘ Would you hav your 
daughter marry a nigger?” with which the Abolitionist was 
laid low so often that he arose in his wrath one day and in 
a wild, irregular, but effective sort of way, repealed, with 
only one phase to it, the Fugitive Slave Law—Dred Scott, 
Supreme Court and all — and, as Hans Breitman asks, 
‘Where ish dot barty now ?” 

Mr, Abbot says they alone, of the whole party of repeal, 
take the intellectual lead ”—that is to say, they alone are 
pioneers, they alone blaze the way for the main body to fol- 
low, They alone are the Garrisons who get mobbed and 
the John Browns who get hung, for the very politicians of | 
the next age to sing peans over. They alone are the engine ' 
rushing by the platform to draw the train up é2 it. All this: 
may be very illogical, and very distressing to the theologian, ' 
‘but it has been the course of parties all the way down from 
the first tribe that ever opened a debating school even after | 
the Stanislaus pattern, 

They alone,” he continues, ‘‘ follow out the principle of 
that party with admirable valor.” Now why admirable if 
the principle is so very unsound avd absurd ? ‘* For this we 
must respect them, however irrational,’ etc. We do not see 
the logic of respect and acmiration for people who take 
positions that are absurd. To be sure, weall know that Mr. 
Abbot has the most genuine respect for absurd opivions und 
ebsurd people, but it is not usual to avow it so candidly, 
Where is the d fference between right reasoning and wrong 
if we are toadmire and respect the illogical and absurd ? 
Or ig it the mere ‘‘sic em on” of a reckless drover to his 
dog, setticog him upon the leading bulls so that the whole 
herd may stampede into a morass together? That appears 
to be the object which the crafty theologian hopes to accom: | 
plish. We shall ses how he will succeed. The fact is, sir, ` 
your respect and admiration sre as thin and heartless and 
hollowas your Liberalism, and we hold both at their greatiy 
dep eciated value, 

To the whole paragraph commencing ‘ Nevertheless,” 
etc., we bav ihis to repeat, reiterate, aud rub in; so that 
the candidate, if he has any understanding, can uuderstand 
it. Thisis a controversy within the League, not with out i 


It is illogi | 


: Constitution does nut permit it to be made so by United 
! States law. That is the impregnable position that Mr. 
Wakeman and almost the whole body of Liberals in this 
Republic take und are able logically, consistently, and hon- 
,estly to maintain. It is the printing of obscenity that is the 
i crime—not the mailing of it; and if it is a crime to print it, 
the place to make it so by legislation is the state, to be 
dealt with by state courts and state officials. This is our 
strongest point, not the weakest; and the suggestion is gra- 
tuitous and unnecessary that it needs any strengthening. 
There is one phrase that occurs six times in Mr. Abbot’s 


“Wan cold lead puts daylight thru ye, 
. You'll begin to calkilate.”” 
The fact is, itis only outside of and beyond the main 
body of mail matter which the mails must carry—that is, all 
letters, all newspapers, and nearly all printed matter—that ` 
it becomes true that ‘‘ Congress has the right to determine 
what shall be excluded.” It is not till they enter the do- 
main of merchandise, or articles other than letters, pam- 
phiets, newspapers, and books, that Congress has the right 
to determine what shall be excluded. As between chains, 
Cougress may determine that a watch chain may be car- 
ried, but an auchor chain not; a sample of calico may be 
carried but a bale of dry goods not ; a book weighing two 
pounds may be carried, but an atlas six feet square and six 
inches thick not.: Mail matter that our fathers carried on 
man or mule or horseback for two centuries, and then on 
mail coach, mail steamer, and mail trains for another cen- 
tury and is so carried to this day, is not within the class of 
matter which Congress hag the right to exclude. Certainly 
the opinions, the teachings, the moral or immoral quality of 
that matter, never for tliree centuries was set up as a reason 
for the exclusion of any of this class of mail matter ; never 
until 1832 was such reason or. such right to exclude pro- 
posed, and then it was signally defeated. It was unfortu- 
nate for the ignominious slaveocrats who made that effort 
that Mr. Abbot did not liv in that day to espouse their 
cause—to decline to sign petitions against them, and to 
dissuade others from signing. It was reserved for 1878, in 
a Republican Congress with Christian statesmen, Christian 
salary grabbers, and Christian thieves, with Y. MI. ©., Asso- 
ciations to back them, and Comstock agents to lobby and 
prompt them—it was not till that recreant Congress that 
the retrogrades and reactionaries dared to attempt the enact- 
ment of such a law and put it in force, It never could hav 
been done in any other age of this Republic than during the 
demoralization and reaction of such a war as we hav had 
to pass through. The people never asked for it; it orig- 
inated in uo public need, and was wholly the offspring of 
the lobby. But now the people are aroused against it; the 
first ground-swell of popular indignation has been heard, 
and it is doubiful if the conspirators who procured the pas. 
sage of the law will ever dare invoke it again to crush 


‘Two Phases of Repeal.” He dwells and insists on “really 


another victim, even with Mr. Abbot, the Supreme Court 


obscene literature.” The Liberals of this country, before | apologists, law theologian, and semi-Liberal President of 
electing him again to the Presidency of the Leazue, would | the League, pro tem., to plead their cause. 
like to have him define explicitly and accurately what is} Mr. Abbot proceeds with a series of ¿fs which are wholly 
“really obscene literature.” If he is such an expert in the | impossible and says, ‘‘Then these laws would not in the 
article, why won’t he take a quiet hour and describe to|least infringe upon the just freedom of the press,” ete. ; 
Congress and the country, so all hands will know it when | but that is just one of the vital points in. the controversy. 
they see it, what is "really obscene literature ?” We need | These laws cannot be ‘‘so0 amended” as the editor describes, 
some umpire who is impartial and experienced. If we ask | They would be interpreted to warrant punishment for hon. 
the pious party, Comstock, Congress, and the Supreme | est but unorthodox opinions. That is what they are wanted 
Court, to define it, they will include ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” Ben-|for. That is the whole object of them; and just laws on 
nett’s tracts and TRUTH SEEKER, all physiology, and Inger- | the subject are not what Comstock and his backers desire, 
goll’s “Gods.” If we ask the Liberal party to define it, they | Such laws would be of no use to them. This Government 
will include the Bible, trial reports of adulterous clergymen, | is practically a Christian Government. The Christian party 
“The Priest in Absolution,” and the entertaining history | are in power, and they want and will enforce Christian 
of Comstock’s Night with the Greene Street Girls. These| laws or none atall. The safest way, then, is to permit no 
are the two hosts drawn up in opposing liues with their ob- j such national laws on the national statute book, just as the 
scene stock-in-trade on exhibition ana sale, Competition is} Constitution does not permit them. Thon there can be no 
fierce; and the dickering slang over the virtues of each pile į abuses in their application. Mr. Wakeman is wholly right, 
of vice is rich and voluminous, Now, dear Rev. Abbot, | then, and the Liberals of the country will sustain him in 
who shall decide when the most learned and evangelical | maintaining that the ‘‘ issue lies between the existing laws ” 
doctors disagree? Can’t you institute a clearing-house for} of Congress and no national laws at all on the subject. 
us—evolve some obscene accountant who can strike a bal- | ‘‘ We are shut down to the necessity of either opposing ” or 
ance and hand over the difforence to the party to whom it | accepting these Comstock laws as they are, The only way 
is due? to amend is to expunge them from the statute book as 
Anyhow, what is “really obscene literature?” If any.] wholly unconstitutional and beyond the jurisdiction of 
body knows, won't he be good enough to tell? And if| Congress to enact. There is no analogy between obscenity 
nobody knows, won’t be be just as good enough not to open} and the tariff, because Congress has no right to legislate on 
his head about it? obscenity in the mails, and it has a right by the Constitu- 
We come now to the second phase of repeal. By this he} tion to legislate upon the tariff. None but a shallow and 
means Mr. Wakeman’s argument and position and that of | thoughtless theologian wuold attempt to add up four pears 
the Liberals who hold with him. This argument he strug- | and five peaches to make nine apples in that childish way, 
gles with, ‘‘thrashes round,” strikes wild, concedes what] The situation, then, is exactly as Mr. Wakeman states it: 
he can’t help, and imports more considerations which do | «In the true point of view this is not a question of obscen- 
not belong to the case. Here is one of his illuminations. | ity, but of liberty.” Fortunately, rr 1s NoT “a question of 
He quotes from the opinion of the Supreme Court and|both.” We are attacking a United States postallaw. We 
says: ‘“‘This question is purely one of theoretical con-! are maintaining the impartial freedom of the mails; and 
stitutional law.” How theoretical? One would suppose! with reference to them, you may assert it and argue and 
it to be a question eminently and purely practical. It is not mystify it till doomsday, and you cannot cipher out of the 
a matter of opinion at all—it is one of fact. Let us look | Constitution of the United States any right granted to Con- 
into this. Readers should recur carefully to what “the gress to legislate concerning obscenity in the mails or con- 
Supreme Court has unanimously declared,” as quoted by | cerning the opinions of written or printed matter ia the 
Mr. Abbot. That “the power possessed by Congress em-| mails, In support, too, of the importance of withholding 
braces the regulation of the entire postal sysiem of the conn | ail power to so discriminate is the certain abuso of that 
try ” is true; but sharply note that regulation is not suppres power that always occurs, and the sure limitation of the jast 
sion. “The right to designate wiat shall be carried | freedom of the press, the moment the least experiment is 
necessarily involves the right to determine what sball be |uried and the least particle of that power is conceded to 
excluded ” ig not true—-is ouly quatifiedly true; is true only | Congress. Ia the happy phrase of President Madison 
outside of certain classes of mail matter which the postal | which The Indew itself recently exhumed from the writings 
authorities must carry, and Congress cannot legislate upon | of that distinguished patriot, “ We sce all the consequences 
to prevent, no matter what the Supreme Court has decided | in the principle, and we avoid the consequences by denying 
or may decide, Suppose Congress should make a law that | ihe principle.” That affirmation is a good proverbial com 
letters addressed to auy resident of the State of Utah should | panion to “ Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and we 
not be carried, or that letters addressed to Socialists in this | bope to see it become as popular as a quotation and a re- 
city should not be carried. Suppose Congress should legis- | minder of our patriotic duties, Elizur Wright, too, has 
late that Mr. Shupe’s Advocate should not be carried, or that | said almost as pithy and pertinent a bon mot: i 
no newspaper published in Chicago should Ye carried in ihe dangerous. It brings men to beggary and nations ty the 
Uniied 8 ats maiis. Wouldn't there be a jolly row st once | dust.” Men and brother Liberals of this once frea country 
that would upset and override any Congress tbat should | jet us live up to the logic of our principles. f 
attempt 'o pass such laws or ary court tbat should attempt| Now, let us take in some italica which intimate that we 
to enforce them? Lt is not true, then, and makes no ap-| hav a fearfully troublesome proposition to deal with. It ig 
proach to the truth, even if a Supreme Court does decide ir, | this: “It ts jusi as much violution of the freedom of the press 


** Bad logic ig 
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Jor a state to interfere with obscene literature ag itis for Con-|, ; 


gress.” This we deny, for at least two reasons, First, Con- 
gress is forbidden by the.Constitution to interfere with ob. 
scene or any other literature, and the state is not. For 
Congress to exert a power Which has been denied to it and 
reserved to the people is to enter upon a course of usurpa- 

tion; and with such @ breakdown of the guarantees of the 
Constitution once started, there is no knowin g where it will 
end, or what will become of the Constitution itself and all 
the liberties which it guarantees, Second, the state has the’ 
right to regulate or even to limit the freedom of the press, 

while the states united have not that right; and here Mr,- 
Abbot's limitation comes properly in place—that ‘‘no man” 
(including editors and press men) ‘shall use his freedom so 
as to infringe upon the equal rights of others.” Hence libel 
is rightly forbidden by law; and if, by facts such, for in- 
stance, as the observation and testimony of physicians may 

be able to substantiate, obscenity can be shown to work any 
general harm, then obscenity of that extreme and hurtful 
character may be legislated against and suppressed by the 
atate. The state can be handled. Convictions unjustly 
procured do not so easily take place under the state. All 
the tyrannies, all the outrages upon the liberty of the indi- 
vidual for publishing his. opinions, all the abridgments of 
the freedom of the press, hav been decreed by the United 
States courts, not by those of the state; so when Mr. Abbot 


County, to be held at Randolph, N. Y., Oct. 19th and 
20th, at which half a dozen of our ablest speakers are en- 
gaged to be present, and this week we are pleased to give 
notice that on the 29th and 80th inst., the Liberals of Ontario 
and adjoining counties will hold a Freethinkers’ Convention 
at Naples, N. Y. At this Convention there will be present 
as speakers, B. F. Underwood, H. L, Green, Dr. T. L. 
Brown, Prof. T. B. Taylor, T. O. Leland, Charles Ellis, and 
others. Asit will be held immediately after the Syracuse 
Congress, many will probably go from Syracuse to this 


O Comstock ! O Anthony |: Great Saint of Purity !. Im- 
maculate Conception of Christian Young Men. Look down 
from your Greene street height. Tear yourself one frugal 
moment from the beatitudes of that blest abode. Forego 
for one priceless hour those delights permitted only to 
youug Christian agents while clambering over their steep’ 
and thorny path: of duty. Core to the rescue of this thy 
suffering disciple.’ Steady this Ship of State, so unaccount- 
‘ably got loose. Port her obscene helm, and unbind her 
passengers “hand and foot.” The Rev. Abbot, President 


of the Liberal League, implores you. If he finds favor in | gathering. 
your eyes, let his will be done. Treat him to a night’s de- 
bauch ; initiate him into thy divine mysterles ; make him a 
child of thine own, in close communion as he is now in 
spirit, and thine shall be the power and the glory forever 


and ever. Amen! 


abam- 


A Boomerang. 


Here is the characteristic response of the “ despiser of coy- 
ness and false modesty,” to our challenge to produce his 
proof of “secret plots,” or to giv the name of the author of 
that ‘' private letter.” 

“ We are charged by the plotters with attempting to * eap- 
ture the Convention.” We confess it, The plotters are 
doing the same thing. But the difference between them and 
us is this : they are trying to ‘capture the Convention’ by a 
conspiracy of calumnies, trick, and shameless falsehoods ; 
while we are trying to capture ‘it by fair, open, aud honest 
argument on the issues at stake, addressed to the intellects 
and consciences of the members, and submitted to the 
decision of the majority in free and public debate. Let the 
right prevail!” 

“The public ought to understand the spirit of the men 


i - 
The Liberal League Congress. 
SHALL WE MAKE IT A GREAT CONVENTION ? 


Friends of Freethought of the State of New York, there 
is nothing that advances the cause of Liberalism- more than 
large, earnest, enthusiastic Liberal Conventions, such as we 
held a few weeks since at Watkins, and there isa fine chance 
for us to hav one at the city of Syracuse, the 26th and 27th 
of.this month. To be sure, the Liberal League Congress then 
and there to be held is to be a delegated body so far as its 


asks what is the difference between Mr. Heywood or any 
other Liberal writer being imprisoned by the state or by the 
United States, we are able to show that the difference is very 
vital, since one does ruthlessly, savagely, and unjustly im- 
prison, and the other does not, In one jurisdiction, the 
judges are appointed for long terms7or for life, are selectéd 
from the wealthy, pious, conservative classes, are above the 
‘people, difficult to be ‘reached by impeachment or other 
‘punishment for any unjust judgment, and are natural born 
tyrants and oppressors. In the Other the judges are mostly 
elected for short terms, are more immediately from and 
' among the people and sympathizing with them, and for re- 
' newal of their terms must go to the people for their suf- 
rages, There are more opportunities for appeal to higher 
courts, opportunities for changes of venue, and, in cases 
‘unjustly charged as criminal, for public opinion to act. 

Mr. Heywood, then, will care for, and his friends will 
greatly appreciate, the difference between being imprisoned 
by the state or by the United: States. Though the wrong 
may be ‘‘in the fact of imprisonment for such a cause,” yet 
& wrong imprisonment by a state is more easily righted. It 
is a smaller body to be worked ‘upon: Less public opinion 
has to be wrought up, less population to be permeated with 
right ideas on the subject. A Governor and state courts are 
more approachable, more immediately connected with the 
‘people, more sensitive to public opinion, and public opinion 

“may be rightly and efficiently invoked in cases of unjust 
imprisonment, 

A Yankee with his pen-knife will easily slice off a whit- 

. ling from a Penobscot shingle ; but let -him try it on the six- 
foot butt end of a Georgia pine and he will soon learn the 
- beneficent uses of a sawmill for disintegration and dealing 
with slabs. Large bodies are inert, and difficult to penetrate 
by any kindly influence. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is worse than the butt end.of any Georgian pine. It 
is all gummed up and interpenetrated with the turpentine 
of precedent and prejudice, It requires the nitro-glycerine 
of a popular commotion, or a cruel war, to reverse its un- 
~ Just judgments. .The Faneuil Hall Indignation Meeting, in 
behalf of Heywood, probably hardly reached the ears of the 
Supreme Court of the United States ; while if Heywood 
. had been as unjustly imprisoned under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts as he has under those of the United States, he 
would hav been liberated within a week after such a meet- 
ing as that which uttered its remonstrance in Faneuil Hall. 
There would hay been such a buzzing abont the ears of a 
Massachusetts Governor and Massachusetts court as would 
hav compelled an arrest of judgment and the execution of 
justice, That is the practical difference, Mr. Theologian, 
‘between the state and the United States powers and juris- 
dictions ; and your hair-splitting, theoretical, theological 


objections: and charges of inconsistency are of no sort of ` 


account. We go for efficient, practical results that will do 
us justice and keep us out of jail. We prefer to wrestle 
“with one of our size, who has the right to challenge us, 
‘than with u great towering giant who has no right to sum- 
© mon us into the ring, Supreme-Courts are but men. A lie 
‘decided by them to be true is just the same a lie. ‘There is 
no more veneration to be attached to unsound opinions held 
iby the Supreme Court, or wrought into law by them, than 
to the opinions that hav no basis or bottom, held by com- 
‘mon men. The respectable pleader’s clinching question, 
then, is herein answered—‘' How does Congress any more 
infringe upon freedom when it does precisely the same 
thing ” as the state ? 


- “But the powers of Congress are limited while the Consti- 
: tution lasts, and we should n’t greatly wonder if those pow- 
èrs would méet with some restriction after the Constitution 
is'gone; While the Constitution does last, we should sup- 
pose Congress would derive its powers therefrom. But this 
» theoldgical: pleader twitters right along, as gay as any bird, 
- as if earth were air without any boundaries, and agif Con- 
“gress. held a dictatorship and could pass any law it pleases, 
Good Heavens! What is the Constitution for if not to act 
‘a8 a regulator instructing Congress what it may or may not 
“do? If-there. is nothing it-may:not do, what is the use of 
“the: Constitution? It Aas been supposed that the! Constitu- 
y tion Was an agreement between the: Government and the 
-people—an. agreement, whick bound Congress to do what 
was set forth in the agreement ; and not todo what -was-not 
set forth, or: was forbidden, ; But, ‘With: this cathöy of 


;guard, all hawaers. part, and. every. foundation anppored sol 
id and settled goes adrift. 


who are trying to force the National Liberal League to aban- 
don its former position in favor of ‘reform’ and take a new 
departure in favor of ‘repeal.’ Tae TRUTA SeexeR un- 
blushingly accuses us of ‘ fabricating’ and ‘concocting’ the 
private letter we quoted in our issue of September 19—of 
making deliberately ‘false ’ statements on the same subject, 
—of ‘ threatening’ the League,—of intending to refuse cer- 
tificates of membership to all delegates except those who will 
vote for us,—of being about to ‘ steal an office,’—of meaning 
to ‘pack the Convention,’ and ‘put it in our pocket,’—of 

‘ forestalling its action,’—of ‘dictating,’ ete., etc, It declares 
explicitly that our position on the Comstock laws ‘ unfits ’ us 
for the office we now hold, and nominates Hon. Elizur 
Wright for our successor, as if, forsooth, our faithful and 
honored friend did not take substantially the same position | 
Such absurd slanders, considering their source, are simply 
heneath contempt. We only refer to them as transparent 
proofs of the plot which we hav exposed, and proofs of the 
rage into which exposure has thrown the plotters. They 
remind us of what Mazzini wrote, in reference to similar 
slanders against himself; ‘It was a terrible revelation to ma 
of the future of base suspicion, distrust, and calumny, 
reserved for those who, in all purity of soul and faith in 
others, consecrate their lives to any great undertaking,’” 

- We indignantly and forcibly pointed out to the volunteer 
candidate that there was not and never had been any ‘‘secret 
plot,” or ‘‘ secret movement ” “‘ to surprise and capture the 
Congress,” nor “to seize upon the organization of the Con 
vention,” and we challenged and defied him to produce his 
proofs, Mr. Wakeman in his letter published in last week’s 
Index, givs him the same assurance. Now, the candidate 
editor instead of producing his authority for such a state- 
ment, and in the face of all the facts and assurances fur- 
nished him, reiterates the charge. In view of his having had 
fair notice and opportunity to either prove his charge, or re- 
tract and apologize, we think all spirited and fair-minded Lib- 
erals will sustain us in now denouncing Francis E. Abbot 
himself as a brazen, shameless, malicious——ah well!, We 
are no poet, and need invoke no lyre to transfix on high and 
infamous pillory the unscrupulous theologian who bounces 
out of a Christian pulpit to vilify and malign not only all 
the Liberals of a sister city, but 70,000 and ten times 70,000 
of them over the whole country. Either Mr. Abbot is g 
conspicuously suitable candidate for that unenviable eleva- 
tion, or the author of that ‘ private letter” must step for- 
ward to take his place ; and Mr, Abbot can take whichever 
bull by the horn of that dilemma he chooses. One or. the 
other must bear the palm of excellence in the art of saying 
the thing that is not. Vigorous English words are made for 
vigorous uses, and this is as good a place to put the strong- 
est of them as ever occurred in our life-long experience, but 
we leave it to othera to say what word fitly chosen that shall 


business meeting is concerned, but I am confident all its 
business will be transacted during Saturday forenoon and 
afternoon, and that we shall then have Saturday evening, 
Sunday morning, afternoon, and evening fora rousing. Free- 
thinkers’ Convention. 

The Congress is- to be held at Wieting’s splendid: Opera 
House, in the prosperous and central city of Syracuse, and 
as there will be present, to my knowledge, twenty or thirty 
of the ablest Liberal speakers in’ this country, we shall be 
sure to have a rich and interesting occasion, 

And I know of no city in the Union where it-is more con- 
venient to get together.a large congregation of Liberals than 
at Syracuse. In the first place, there is a very large number 
of Liberals in Syracuse, larger probably according to the num- 
ber of its inhabitants than in any other city of the Union, ex- 
cepting Chicago and Boston. Then Syracuse is located about 
half way from Buffdlo and Albany on the New York Cen- 
tral R. R., which charges but two cents a mile fare, which 
gives an opportunity for the Liberals of all the large cities 
and towns on the line of that road to attend at very reason- 
able expense. And there are aiso railroads running out in 
every direction from the city that make a near connection 
with Cazenovia, Auburn, Binghamton, Marathon, Cortland, 
Homer, Rome, Oneida, Watertown, Ogdensburg, Ithaca, 
Elmira, Waterloo, Geneva, Watkins, Dryden, Skaneateles, 
McLean, Wolcott, Weedsport, and a hundred other towns, 
each of which is the home of many earnest Liberals. All 
of these should make it a pointto be present at the Syracuse 
Congress. 

There are many Liberal friends who I know will N 
it a favor to entertain you at their homes, and many respect- 
able places in the city where you can live nearly as cheap as 
at home. 

Then there is another reason why we should have a great 
Convention at Syracuse. There is located the great Metho- 
dist theological schoo], where hundreds of young men are 
sent to be hoodwinked by old theology. Many of them will 
doubtless attend our Convention out of curiosity, and we 
should be able to make a favorable impression upon their 
minds. 

There is also in Syracuse a number of enterprising daily 
papers that will giv our Congress a generous report, and -we 
shall be able to make it one worthy of the great principles we 
possess.’ 

Some may say there is to be some contention and difference 
of opinion there, and that will be disagreeable. I think 
there will be only just enongh of that to spice the proceed- 
ings and to make it lively aad interesting. From every 
quarter I am receiving information that the Liberals gener- 


ally require and will demand peace, and I expect to see a be. ; : T. C. L, 
general settlement of all our misunderstandings at the Syra- |. ADDITIONAL Rumarns,— The nae accuses us of “ plot- 
cuse Congress, and we shall probably see.Bros, Bennett, ting,” “conspiracy,” “ calumnies,” tricks,” and “ shame- 


less falsehoods.” These charges are hardly worth our 
attention; but we will say this much, If we hav even told 
one falsehood, during all this controversy, about The Index, 
its editor, or anything pertaining to the discusion, we are not 
aware of it. We certainly hav not intended to make one 
misstatement. On the other hand, we think we can easily 
point out fifty untruths which Zhe Index has contained 
about us and the matter under discussion, and we will 
undertake to do so if the editor desires it,--[Ep. T. 8,] 
i 


Fare and Board. 

The railroads will make a very liberal reduction in the 
fares from this city to Syracuse and return, so that those 
living east or south who intend going to Syracuse to attend 
the Congress will do well to come this way and buy a com- 
mutation ticket. Such would do well to confer with the 
editor of this paper. Board can be secured in Syracuse at 
80 cents, $1, $1.50, and $2 per day, according to the style 
of the house. 


Abbot, Leland, and company, walking arm in arm on to the 
platform, and everything made lovely. If that interesting 
exhibition is to take place, friends you should all be there to 
witness it, and without any jesting, I wish it might be so: 
Therefore, Liberals of New York State, where you can 
not organize Leagues and send delegates, come yourselves, 
and let us hav another Convention in central New York, 
the influence of which shall be felt for good over the whole 
country. H. L. GREEN, 


i 
Board at Syracuse. 


Drar Frrenp Bennutr: Please inform the Liberal pub- 
lic through THE TRUTH SEEKER that the Syracuse House 
will entertain the delegates attending the Liberal League 
Congress at $2.00 per day. I hold their written agreement 
to that effect. The Syracuse House is just across the way 
from where the Congress is to be held. Board may be 
obtained by those who may desire if at much cheaper rates 
at respectable hotels and boarding houses, Yours truly, 

Salamanca, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1878. H. L. Gruen. 


a le 

LECTURE committees who desire to secure first-class 
_fentertainments for their societies should communicate at 
once with Charles Ellis, No. 8 Portland st., Boston, Mass, 


_ Liberal Conventions.—A Good Beginning. 


The corresponding secretary of the New York State Free- 
thinkers’ Association suggested in these columns a short time 
sinee that it would be well to hold a Liberal Convention in 
each county of the State during the coming year, and we 
are pleased to learn that. the suggestion is already being 
} adopted at leist in two counties, and we cane it mar be- in- 


W. S. BELL holds a debate with Rev, A. W. Dean at 
Nelsonville, O., October 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, aña 18th, on. 


the merits of Revelation. t 
OO eee 


j "B iF. ‘UNpERwoop spoke at Nevada. O., October 10th, 
llth, and- 42th; lectures at La Rue, O., the ith, 15th, and 
‘16th, ; 
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The. Truth Seeker, October 12, 1878. 


Selections. 


Voltaire in Exile. ' 


HIS LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCE AND IN FOREIGN 
LANDS, 


BY M. GASTINEAU. 
(Translated for THE TRUTH SEEEER.) 


ILI.—CONTINUED., 


The author of the “ Temple du Goût” enjoyed all 
this frenzy, attesting that he had struck at the very 
defect in the cuirass, and meanwhile was completing 
his “ Lettres sur les Anglais,” commenced in Lon- 
don—a perfect revelation of political, philosophical, 
scientific, and literary England, hitherto unknown in 
France. He extolled Newton’s system, Locke’s phi- 
losophy, the liberties, the religious tolerance, of 
-outre Manche. With the privileges, the despotism, 
and tue abuses of the French system he contrasted 
the free institutions and customs of England. He 
thrashed the French priests upon the backs of the 
Anglican clergy by writing: 

“The Anglican clergy has retained many Catholic 
ceremonies, and especially that of collecting the 
tithes with the most attentive scrupulousness. The 
Anglicans have also the pious desire of being mas- 
ters ; for what vicar does not wish to be pope ?” 

In his “Frederick the Great,” Carlyle declares 
very correct Voltaire’s appreciation of the English 
and of England in the eighteenth century. 

Several manuscript copies of Voltaire’s work had 
circulated with impunity. But the editor, Jore jils, 
having published the “ Lettres sur les Anglais,” un- 
der the name of “ Lettres Philosophiques,” he was 
thrown into the Bastille, Referred to parliament, 
the book was condemned as “scandalous, contrary 
to religion, to good morals, to the respect due to the 
powers,” and publicly burned by the hand of the 
executioner. A writ of arrest was issued against its 
author, but he was not found at his lodgings. At 
that moment he was in Monjeu, assisting at the cel- 

ebration of the marriage ot the Duke of Richelieu 
with Mademoiselle de Guise. A lettre de cachet com- 
manded the author of the “Lettres Philosophiques” 
to constitute himself prisoner in the Chateau d’ Aux- 
onne, near Dijon. 

“I have a mortal aversion against the jail,” wrote 


Voltaire. “I am sick; contined air’ would have 
killed me. They would perhaps have stuck me in a 
cell. What makes me believe the orders 


were severe is that the Marshalsea was astir.” 

Voltaire avoided that extremity by leaving Paris 

and hiding in an unknown piace. But he suddenly 

_ emerged from his retreat to join the army when he 
learned that the Duke of Richelieu had been wound- 
ed in a duel with the Prince of Liscin, who had been 
stretched on the ground. Arrived at the camp of 
Philipsbourg, he found Richelieu, slightly wounded, 
who feasted him, in company with the Prince of 
Conti and of the Counts of Charolois and of Cler- 
mont. They passed from the festal board to the 
battle-field. Voltaire braved musket-balls and can- 
non-shot. But, being taken for a spy, he came near 
being executed. Recognizing the dangers of his 
presence at the camp, he took refuge in the castle of 
Cirey, in Champagne, in the retreat offered him by 
the Marchioness Hmilie du Châtelet, Voltaire, who 
called her a very amiable and calumniated woman, 
had gained her friendship by dedicating to her his 
“Epitre Contre la Calomnie.” 

At that time Mme. du Chatelet was in Paris, seek- 
ing to put to work influences in favor of Voltaire 
and to calm the tempest. She wrote: 

«I am entirely convinced that the minister has a 
well-formed design to ruin him. They speak of ban- 
ishment. For me, I know that in his place I should 
have been in London or at Hague long ago,” 

Whether he did not believe himself safe, or was 
weary of living alone in that desert of Cirey, sur- 
roun ied by mountains and uncultivated land, accord- 
ing to the portraiture of Madame Denis, Voltaire 
sought refuge in Belgium. He remained there one 
mouth. From Brussels he wrote two letters to the 
Count of Argental, dated in the current November, 
1734, in which he shows his impatience to learn the 
issue of the interview which Madame de Richelieu 
was to have concerning him with the lord-keeper of 
the great seal, and also of the attempt in the same 
direction made by Madame du Châtelet. “For my 
part,” he ends with, “I admit to you that shall 
have to possess great philosophic resignation in order 
to forget the unworthy manner in which I have been 
treated by my cvuntry.” : 

Yeeling more secure, he returns to Cirey, where he 
finds the châtelaine Emilie and several distinguished 
visitors. Voltaire soon becomes the god of that cir- 
cle. He throws down wit and mirth by handfuls. 
In the evenings he makes the guests of Cirey swell 
with laughter by showing them the magic lantern, 
by causing these Chinese profiles to play all the in- 
trigues of the times, by running dialogues in the 
most comic Savoyard accent. Dramas were also 
represented at Cirey. Amateur comedy was, as 
every one knows, one of the passions of the eight- 
eenth century. Madame du Chatelet appeared on 
the stage, and played her part royally well; which 


did not prevent her from studying the exact sciences, 
to Newtonize, whilst Voltaire elaborated his works. 


IV. 


Ever reappearing on the Parisian arena, and cease- 
lessly taking up again his warp of “Penelope,” 
Voltaire put on the stage,in 1736, “ Alzire” and 
“Enfant Prodigies.” Emboldened, Voltaire solicit- 
ed a second time a chair at the Academy; but his 
enemies leagued against him, and caused him once 
more to fail. He felt very sensitive over this check. 


At the end of the year 1736, two reasons forced | 


Voltaire to disappear temporarily from France—a 
moral reason and a political reason. The swelling 
and pullulating pack of the Jesuits and bigots ac- 
cused him of sacrilege and barked at his heels for 
having said in his publication of the Mondain that 
Adam had finger-nails of the length of those of an 
ape, and having made our mother Eve the object of 
keen pleasantries. On the other hand, the relatives 
of Madame du Ch&telet had found scandalous his 
presence at the castle of Cirey and his intimacy with 
the châtelaine, in the absence of her husband, the 
Marquess of Chateiet, who was with the army, 

For these reasons, and especially because he felt 
weary of hiding and being tracked about, tired of 
living with the invariable prospective of the Bastille 
and of a writ, Voltaire was pushed to seek a tempo- 
rary security in Belgium and Holland. The Prince 
Royal of Prussia had, indeed, offered him a refuge, 
but Madame du Châtelet dissuaded him from accept- 
ing it. She put under key his manuscript of the 
« Pucelle,” which Voltaire intended to take with him 
to have it printed in Holland. 

“Tt is necessary at every turn to save him from 
himself,” she wrote, “and I use more diplomacy to 
guide him than all the Vatican employs to keep the 
Christian world in bonds.” 

Madame du Châtelet was really too prudent con- 
cerning Voltaire, and, with her precautions, she 
would have extinguished his genius, had it been 
extinguishable. : 

The very day of his passage to Brussels, the 18th 
of January, 1737, one of his pieces, “ Alzire,” was 
being played. 

“His laurels follow him everywhere,” observed 
the Marchioness of Chatelet to the Count d’Argental. 
“But what does so much glory profit him? Obscure 
happiness would be much preferable. O vana hom- 
inum mentes! O pectora cecal” 

Madame du Châtelet understands here, by “ ob- 
scure happiness,” the happy days which Voltaire 
spent with her at the Château de Cirey; which he 
charmed with his witty conversation, as Madame 
de Graffigny said, adding that being deprived of 
Voltaire’s small-talk was a real punishment. 

Voltaire, arrived in Brussels, remained there but 
a short while. M. Desnoireterres, the learned author 
of “Voltaire and French Society in the Eighteenth 
Century,” attributes his short residence to the un- 
pleasantness which, it is said, he experienced at 
meeting there his declared enemy, the poet Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau. Their quarrel had, indeed, be- 
come very much envenomed since the year 1722, 
and had taken the character of a mortal fray, 

Rousseau had narrated according to his point of 
view their altercations of 1722. He pretended that 
it was the impiety of Voltaire, his attacks upon 
Christianity, which had revolted him. But in reality 
it was his slaying epigram upon the “Ode à la Pos- 
terité.” He reproached him with being a follower 
of the Marchioness de Rupelmonde, and with not 
having had with her Platonic relations alone, 
He added that he had introduced Voltaire into 
several great families of Brussels, and that his 
manners there had been improper. In the church 
of the Sablons, he would have it appear, Voltaire 
had troubled the service and listened very undevout- 
ly to the mass. He charged Voltaire, furthermore, 
with having blattered against him at Marimont, and 
with having at Mons so much incensed the table 
@’hdte by his words that he came near being thrown 
out of the window. 

Rousseau, besides, had attributed to Voltaire the 
odious project of going to preach Atheism in the 
Netherlands, bringing forward to support his cal- 
umnies the learned Sr. Gravesand and the Duke of 
Aremberg; beth of whom opposed him with an ex- 
press denial. 

Lastly, a violent pamphlet from Rousseau had 
appeared in a Paris magazine. 

oltaire, however, was not at all behind his char- 
itable confrére. He had riddled him with epigrams, 
notably in his “Temple du Goût.” To his pamphlet 
he had replied by his deoppilating “Crepinade.” To 
understand the piquant allusion in this title, it must 
be known that Rousseau was the son of a shoemaker 


of Paris, and that, the honest man having come to}. 


the foyer to congratulate him after his first repre- 
sentation of the “ Flatteur” at the Theater Fran- 
çais, Rousseau, swollen with pride, had refused to 
recognize him. He did not want to be known as the 
son of an artisan. 

Here is the biased appreciation of the difference 
between Voltaire and Rousseau, made by a Catholic 
writer, M. Capefigue: 


“ Rousseau, the poet so long exiled for his impie- l inquiry. 


ties and sarcasms,-was now growing old. What a 
change had been operated in him! Proscribed on 
,account of an abominable book attributed to him, 
ithe ‘Moisade,’ Rousseau had taken refuge in Bel- 
gium, and he was expiating in Brussels, by sacred 
odes and some sublime strophies, the wanderings of 
his youth. Voltaire had visited him a moment in 
Belgium; they had been again drawn together by a 
mutual correspondence, soon suddenly interrupted. 
They agreed no longer. Voltaire was commencing 
: his career of impiety, Rousseau was ending his,” 

In the eyes of M. Capefigue, as in the minds of ali 
his co-religionists, it is impiety to defend liberty of 
thought. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Communications. © 
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The New Age.—Concluded. ; 


BY W, 5. BELL, 


Zoology pays no tribute to Samson and the story 
of his catching three hundred foxes and tying them, 
two and two, by the tails, and placing firebrands 
between them, and sending them out to burn up the 
cornfields of his eremies. However, this perplexed 
some zoologists until they had discovered the “ fig- 
urative ” character of the story, which may best be 
explained by a riddle. Two boys going home from 
school one day, met another boy, and said to him, 
“Here is a riddle: we two boys have the same 
father and the same mother, but we are not broth- 
ers; now unriddle that if you can.” The third boy 
repeated, “Have the same father and the same 
mother, and are not brothers?” ‘Yes, that’s what 
we said.” “Dear me, I give it up.” “ Well, it’s a 
lie,” shouted one of the brothers, as he scampered 
off to get out of harm’s way. In like manner, Sam- 
son’s story, otherwise so perplexing, becomes lumi- 
nous and instructive, 

The science of geography removed the supposition 
that the earth is as flat as a frying-pan. 

“All this is unimportant,” we are sometimes told. 
It was so important in the time of Galileo that upon 
his bended knees, and with one hand upon the 
Bible, he was forced to deny and curse the Coperni- 
can doctrine. 

Not many years afterwards Bruno advocated the 
rotundity of the earth and its twofold movement, 
and for advocating such “Atheism ” he was burned 
at the stake. 

But when has science ever persecuted a man for 
his beliefs? It is the glory of science that it needs 
no thumbscrews to make converts to its ranks. It 
has no rack upon which to torture those who do not 
obey its truths. Science does not cut people’s 
tongues out, or their ears off, or crush their feet in 
iron boots, or flay them alive, or pull out their finger 
and toe-nails, and thrust needles into the quick. 
Science has none of these pains and penalties to 
inflict upon those who reject the light; it simply 
shines on like the benignant sun, warming the cold 
hearts and clearing the beclouded minds. f 

At every point where science comes in conflict 
with the Bible, the Bible has to give way. Perhaps 
one of the most persistent contradictions in the 
Bible, according to orthodox interpretations, is the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Three gods in one have 
for along time passed as a divine mystery. Mill- 
ions of men, women, and even children have asked, 
“ How can three gods be one god?” The authori- 
tative answer that it is all a “divine mystery” (2. 
£., figurative) has in most cases hushed them to 
silence, and discouraged the spirit of inquiry. 

Servetus could not be silenced with such an ex- 
planation. He rejected the doctrine of “three in 
one and one in three.” And because he could not 
believe this gross absurdity he was burned for two 
hours in a slow fire, while the believers in the divine 
mystery stood by and jeered to see him writhe and die. 

Christian morality is not sufficient for the needs 
of humanity. As John Stuart Mill observes, “Its 
ideal is negative rather than positive ; passive rather 
than active ; innocence rather than nobleness ; ab- 
stinence from evil rather than energetic pursuit 
of good. ‘Thou shalt not’ predominates over ‘thou 
shalt,’ ” 

In addition to this, the doctrine of atonement 

which leads the murderer upon the gallows to think 
he is mete for the kingdom of heaven; the doctrine 
of heaven based upon a selfish love, and the fear of 
hell grounded upon human weakness and ignorance— 
these all form.a low order of morality, which is 
invariably motived by selfishness or self-righteous- 
ness, and is therefore incompatible with rational 
morality. 
When a man grasps the spirit of science he be- 
comes profoundly impressed with the universality of 
law. He sees every phenomenon as the result of 
law; and this conviction of the steadfastness of 
nature removes all faith in a super-nature or super- 
natural. 

Science, we find, puts religion to no tests which ix 
does not impose upon itself, And it will exempt 
religion from no tests which it uses in other fields of 
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In the study of comparative religions science has 
brought out a world of new truth. It is no longer 
possible for an intelligent person to remain ignorant 
of the customs, traditions, and religions of other 
nations. Heretofore it was the habit of each nation 
to recognize no other gods than their own. This 
exclusive and egotistic spirit has in a large measure 
passed away. Think of the blind bigotry which 
impelled certain people to call themselves the “ pe- 
culiar people of God.” The same spirit has prompt- 
ed the Christian to talk of saving the world by such 
chimeras as faith and baptism. What but some 
form of insanity could ever so possess people as to 
lead them to call themselves the “ peculiar people of 
God,” the children of God, “the righteous,” and 
to stigmatize all others as “sinners,” ‘ reprobates,” 
and “ heathen ?” 

Science has rubbed off the galvanism from these 
pieces of bogus gold, and the poor brass is apparent. 
The coin will no longer pass current over the counter | 
of the world’s thought. So the whole question of. 
religion of the peculiar people of a peculiar God is! 
being slowly but surely melted up in the crucible of 
science, ; i 

Hundreds of ministers are repudiating the pagan į 
hell, “the hell of our fathers.” A hundred years 
ago such a repudiation would have been regarded as 
rank Atheism. But now these symbols of barbarism 
are being cast aside. They are called “ figurative.” 
So also are the stories about Santa Claus “ figura- 
tive.” The “fall” of Adam is “figurative.” The 
immaculate conception of Jesus is “figurative.” 
His resurrection from the dead and his ascent 
to heaven are “figurative:” In fact, religion as 
a whole, is entirely too “figurative” to be of 
service to humanity. The great evil of religion 
ever has been its unreality, its impracticability, its 
play upon the imagination. If science can promise 
no heaven hereafter, it does not threaten miserable 
man with a never-ending hell. It aims to improve, 
ennoble, and bless him in this life, advising him to 
take one world at a time, It takes for its theme 
education, liberty, humanity. And while it says 
nothing about the soul, it has much to say and do 
for the body and mind. Health is of more import- 
ance than baptism or confession. Knowledge of 
this present life is better than a dream of another 
life. 

If the many reforms have done much less than 
they aimed to accomplish, yet it isa good sign to 
even hear men talk of reforms. It is the voice of 
prophecy. These and many other reforms will come 
in due time. It should be borne in mind also, that if 
the reformers have been only partially successful, it 
was the Church which thwarted their efforts. 

The Church has been the great obstacle against 
which all progress has had to contend. She has 
attempted to silence the tongue of truth and extin- 
guish the light of science by persecution, torture, 
and death; but in spite of all its bloody persecu- 
tions, the cause of Freethought and free manhood 
has steadily advanced. We are now entering upon 
a new age, marked by the decay of religion and the 
reign of science. To a humane heart and a liberty- 
loving mind the future of humanity looks bright 
and glorious compared with its past. For the time 
is coming when humanity will rise above its weak- 
ness and attain a dignity in the exaltation of man- 
hood which will put to blush the weakness of man 
and the wickedness of the gods. 


i 
{From The Freethought Journal.) 


That Itinerant Defender of Christianity. 
CLARK BRADEN AGAIN. 


Some weeks ago a letter appeared in the Meaford Monttor 
signed by è Mr. Jay, accusing Mr. Underwood of descend- 
ing to “ blackguardism ” during a debate at Denver, Uol., 
between Mr. Underwood and Clark Braden, and asserting 
that the audiences were composed principally of “rough 
miners.” We answered the letter through the same chan- 
nel, denying the statements and, we believe rightly, attrib- 
uting the letters to the fertile imagination of Mr. Braden. 
Mr. Jay probably never heard of the Denver debate until 
informed of it by Braden. The following letter and certifi- 
cate show how false and malicious are such charges against 
Mr. Underwood.—Zd. Journal. 

Denver, Cor., July 18, 1878. 

B. F. UNDERWOOD, Esq., My Dear Sir: Your letter con- 
taining clipping from the Meaford (Ont.) Monitor was duly 
received. 1 went immediately after the Moderators, two of 
whom are in the city; the other, Judge Kingsley, left Den- 
ver some time ago for the Black Hills. I inclose a state- 
ment from the two. Governor King was once the Governor 
of Kentucky, and is a member of the same denomination 
with Braden, Judge Shackleford was formerly one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. They both 
think such a statement as that in the Meaford letter is an 
outrage on the people of Denver and a gross libel on your- 
self. 


Tsent you the Times with an article by the reporter, 
Mr, Jeffries. He ix the one you rebuked from the platform, 
I showed the extract in reference to yourself and Denver, 
contained in that letter, to some of the committee that 
arranged the debate on Mr. Braden’s side. They hardly 
think Braden would be guilty of such conduct, and still 
they don’t know how to account for the statement in the 
letter unless it came from him. They are puzzled over it, 
but I don’t think there is any question at all about it. 

showed it to several of the ministers who atiended_the de- 
bate. Rey. Mr, Bliss said it was a gross outrage. Dr. Reed 
said it was a very unfair statement of the facts, although he 
thought there could hav been a little more courtesy used by 


both disputants. Rev. Mr. Eads, Methodist, said the state- 
ment is shockingly unfair, though if he were one of the dis- 
putavts he would hav used different arguments from those 
Braden used. Indeed, I hav shown the letter to dozens, 
and they are all indignant. I send you the Moderators’ 
statement, and will send you a protest from several promi- 
nent citizens who attended the debate. 

l Yours truly, Jonn Q. JENKINS. 


DENYER. CoL., July 12, 1878. 
JOEN Q. JENKINS, Dear Sir: At your request the undersigned, 
being two of the Moderators in the debate in tbe city between 
Messrs. Underwood and Braden. take pleasure in stating that 
the audience during the debate was composed of some.of tha 
beat citizens of Denver—ladies and gentlemen of culture and 
refinement. The very nature of the subject under discussion 
led to points that involved the propagation of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, but were_as delicately handled as the 
nature of the case permitted. We regard the debate as a vary 
able one, and very instructive, although we disaereed with Mr, 

Underwood, Respectfully yours, Joun Q. A. Kina. 
J. D. SHACELEFORD. 


Here is what the Denver Daily Times thinks of the outra- 
géous attack of Braden upon Mr. Underwood and the 
people of Denver. The Times says: 

“A correspondent of the Meaford (Ont.) Monitor says: ‘In 
the Denver debate Mr. Underwood sustained the character 
(of a gentleman) only until he found that a great por- 
tion of his audience were of such a character that he could 
safely descend to blackguardism with impunity (they being 
rough miners), then down he went—and there staid until 
the close of the debate. And it was not until Mr. Braden 
was assured that the people of Meaford were respectable, 
and quite above the Denver miners, that he would consent 
to come here to debate with Mr. Underwood.’ 

“ This is from a letter probably written by Mr. Braden 
himself, who should be ashamed to so libel the Christian 
people here who made up his audiences. If it is not from 
himself, it was in his interest, in a controversy of his, and 
he must hav known what it was. The absurdity of calling 
the fashionable audiences who attended the Braden-Under- 
wood debate blackguard miners is ag ridiculous and outra- 
geous as anything could be, The audiences through the 
entire two weeks were the very elite of our church-going 
people. If that little Canadian village of Meaford, wherever 
it may be hidden, has a population * quite above’ Denver’s, 
it ought to become the Mecca of ail civilized people. Gov- 
ernor King, Judge Shackleford, and Judge Kingsley were 
the moderators ijn the debate; and Canada has no better 
men or finer gentlemen; and had the disputants descended 
to anything like blackguardism they would have been 
checked very positively. The sympathy of the Times re- 
porter who attended the debate was against Mr. Underwood 
to such an extent that that gentleman spoke of it from the 
stage; but when a slander like the above is published against 
Mr. Underwood and our best people, he desires to protest in 
the interest of honesty.” 


A Veteran Once More in the Field. 
A LETTER FROM LUCY COLMAN. 

To THE Eprror or THE TrRurs SEEKER, Dear Sir; I 
am going to write you a letter because I am too full of in- 
dignation to keep quiet. If you shall find after its perusal 
any unrighteous indignation in it, do not let it see the light; 
otherwise, give it to the public. You know by my appear- 
ance at Watkins after the arrests that my whole soul was 
atirred to its depth because of that outrage, 

I was not a member of any Liberal league, always having 
been satisfied with the Radical Club, which paid no bounty 
to any National Radical Club for the privilege of existence. 
We had such a club in active operation several years. 
It was organized by that indefatigable worker, H, L. Green, 
who was at that time, with his excellent wife, a resident of 
our city of Byracuse. C. D. B. Mills was our first Chair- 
man, but after a year, more or less, resigned, and I had the 
honor to be elected to the place made vacant by his resigna- 
tion. This position I held more than two years, being 
chosen every quarter. For aught I know, the choice which 
made me President so often was satisfactory to Mr, Mills; 
he surely never voted against me. Mr. Green was the Cor- 
responding Secretary, and John W. Truesdell Treasurer, 
often paying our entire rent out of his own private pocket. 
If he (Mr. Truesdell) was not satisfied with me as President, 
he certainly had a very strange way of showing his disap- 
probation. When the dreadful smail-pox epidemic visited 
our city in 1875, 1 was one of its victims. I sent in my 
unconditional resignation, because the disease was of such a 
nature tbat it confined me to the house several months. I 
du not know of what the Club died, save that the great de- 
pression in business scattered many of its members; ’twas 
hard for the working people (we were mostly of the work- 
ing class) to pay the expenses of home, and anything in the 
shape of luxury or enterlainment outside of physical neces- 
sity had to be given up. Jam nota young woman. I was 
born long enough ago (and into the orthodox Church) to be 
engaged in the early struggle against a hell of literal fire, in 
which all unbelievers were to spend an eternity. 

Abner Kneeland was one of the victims of that most 
respectable law against blasphemy. I remember how my 
blood kindled as I looked in his benignant face and thought 
of hig wrongs. I was a looker-on in Boston when William 
Lloyd Garrison went to jail as a hiding-place from the mob 
who wanted his life because he had denounced that most 
respectable national law by which men and women were 
held as slaves, permitting men, asin the case of Comstock, 
‘to feast their lechergus eyes, and practice their adulterous 
deeds, on defenseless:women and young, unoffending girls, 
save the offense of a color not ‘‘respectable.” J have seen 
a number of mobs, have been honored by being mobbed 
(your correspondent to the contrary, who talks about ‘‘ be- 
ing in scrapes" so strangely) for the slaves’ sake three 
several times. I was the first and for a long time the only 
woman to whom dear old John Brown communicated his 
plans for the rescue of these same slaves, thereby becoming 
particeps criminis in the breaking of another respectable law. 

A few years since our Chief of Police in this city issued an 
edict that any woman found in the street after & certain 
hour in the evening, without suitable escort, should be 
arrested. I made it my business to be in the street after 
that hour, being my own escort, and was not atrested. Aa 


of such character as shall confine them to the house in all 
hours necessary for their good behavior. My life has been 
a busy one, and I am tired through and through. I hoped 
my public work was done, but the imprisonment of Mr. 
Heywood in Massachusetts, the wrongs done to Mrs. Besant 
across the water, and then these arrests, one of them of my 
own sex, have so stirred the dying embers into life that by 
the force of their heat I am impelled again into the field in 
opposition to tyranny in this new form; and so on Friday 
Jast I said to my sister, Dr. Raymond, a woman true as steel 
to the right: “ Help me to form a Liberal league. Let us 
lay aside our dislike to some of the features of. the organiza- 
tion, and ‘remembering those in bonds as bound with them,’ 
put on again the armor, and do what we can for freedom.” 
We started with our paper, and naturally decided to ask the 
old officers of. the Radical Club to put their names first on 
the list. Wecalied on Mr. Truesdell, knowing that he was 
liberal with money and we should get a dollar, and perhaps 
more, with his name. To my astonishment he informed 
we that there was already a Liberal League formed, and he 
wasa member. What I sain to Mr. Truesdell is not the 
world’s business. JI said what I thought my duty, for J im- 
mediately took in the whole trick. Mr. Truesdell does not 
set himself up as above tricks—perhaps believes in them— 
plays some pretty sharp ones on the Spiritualists, and to his 
own conscience stands or falls; but that the first President 
of the Radical Club of Syracuse would stoop to political 
trickery to help Mr. Abbot keep himself in power by leagues 
gotten up so silently that only the requisite number to get 
the charter are obtained—and some of them pledged to 
secresy——tce delegates pledged to vote for Mr. Abbot and 
against the repeal of this most ‘‘respectable” postal law—a. 
man whom I had supposed above and beyond doing a mean 
or treacherous thing! Is human nature never to be truated? 
Ah me! Zam soul sick. 

I hav been bereaved by death of all my immediate 
friends; only one sister remains to me; husband, chila— 
all gone. This same man has sat by the bedside of some of 
my dying ones, has stood in the room consecrated by their 
deaths, and has spoken words of faith and trust so grand 
and noble that my admiration uas been without measure for 
him and his words. Had you asked me to name a man true 
to justice, far above double-dealing, I would hav written 
his name so large, in letters golden, that all men and women 
could not hav failed to recognize wherever published, 
Henceforth let his name in such connection be written thua: 


I asked Mr, Truesdell to show me the list of names. Of 
course he could not refuse; perhaps he did not wish to refuse. 
And again, Oh! how sharp the pain as I rend, ‘‘ Matilda 
Joslyn Gage.” Can it be that she was privy to that trick— 
she who is working for woman’s enfranchisement? Js she 
also a trickster? Does Mrs, Gage remember how she has 
suffered by being ‘‘ left out ” because, forsooth, she belonged 
to the original woman's rights party, aud by her presence 
and voice might reveal the actual design of some assemblage 
not radical or brave enough to do its work without ‘‘respect- 
able” on its face? Iwill hope she was not in the secret, but 
her name has never yet been soiled by its association with 
mine. I would not hav given my name to a Liberal league 
that by a trick would hav kept her name off from it and 
herself out of it. 

I hav not taken The Index for some time. 
not suit me. Neither did Tam TRUTH SEEKER meet my 
wishes. But I was glad to hav them published for those 
who did like them. Even the Banner of Light no doubt 
speaks volumes to those people who hav faith in its sayinga; 
but I hav no need for it. J wish the article in its pages 
quite recently published, concerning our Radical Olub, had 
been somewhere truthful; but such statements are of small 
moment. The Word I had never even seen till its editor was 
imprisoned to make the world respectable; but to-day I take 
both THE TRUTH SEEKER and The Word because I believe 
their editors to be honest men, working for freedom, of 
thought and ulterance, for honest money, and the elevation 
of the working men and women of the present and the 
future. They are persecuted for conscience’ sake all in the 
name of purity and Chastity, and, greatest of all, respecta- 
bility. I believe with ali my heart in character so firm that 
it cannct be bribed with money or soiled by the tricks of a 
politician. 

We hav formed our league, and call it The J. Stuart 
Mill League of Syracuse,” with twenty-two good, honest 
names, obtained without stealth, leaving no one unasked 
because not free enough, or refusing the name because too 
free. The world needs workers for its redemption. This 
tt splitting hairs” of difference had better be given up, and 
instead make of them all, unsplit, a beautiful mattress on 
which the tired and wayworn may rest. We hav sent the 
money for our charter, with twenty-two names of good, 
honest men and women, half of them of the old Club. I 
hope of the five who may be chosen to represent us at the 
National League not one Will fail to vote conscientiously, 
without fear or hindrance, Jesuitism out of the Ro aieh 
Church is even more hateful thanin. Iam for Freethought 
without limitation, always spoken openly and with honesty, 

Yours, Lucy N, COLMAN. 


I found it did 


On oNE cf the Prussian railroads willows hav been 
grown with advantage on the slopes of excavations and em- 
bankments. It is surprising that a similar method of beau- 
tifying and strengthening the roadways of railways is not 
more generally adopted. A perfect network is formed by 
the roots, binding the whole surface firmly and preventing 
washouts, and the thick green growth covers ugly gashes in 
the earth and unsightly elevations with an agreeable, eye- 
relieving thicket. Almost any ¿f the varieties of willow 
can be used with success, but that which is recommended 
as the best is the Salix amgydalina. In dry goil the cuttings 


men make the laws, I shall not complain if they make them should hav a good length underground, 
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Misstatements Corrected. 


In the eleven columns of labored special pleading for and 
in defense of Comstock’s pet laws—by which a most obnox- 
ious consorship of the press is to be kept up and a system of 
espionage maintained which no lover of liberty can tolerate 
—which have appeared in The Index in its last two issues, 
-the editor, as usual, made several inaccuracies of statement 
and employed arguments the fallacy of which should be ex- 
“posed. We can notice but a few of them now. 

, J, He asserts, what he has said before, that a repeal of the 
Comstock laws is impossible, but that a reform or modifica- 
tion is very practical. To perceive the fallacy of this argu- 
ment it has only to be examined. In the first place, the 
editor has not the slightest grounds for making such an 
sassertion or means of knowing it if it is true. Ifa law is 
‘pad, the most rational cure is to repeal it and remove it 
from the statute books. The effort to modify or.‘‘ reform” 
it, when there is nota feature in it worth preserving, is 
excessively foolish and unworthy to be made. If a man’s 
‘pet dog has gone mad, and is trying to bite the children and 
other members of the family, the best thing that can be 
done is to kill the animal at once, to remove from him the 
possibility of scattering torture and death among all within 
his reach. That is a kind of repeal far more effective than 
all the temporizing, modifying, or ‘“‘reforming” that a 
‘dozen Index editors could suggest. Whatever is an evil 
.and whose effects are only evil should be suppressed— 
utterly destroyed. 
- -So far as the possibility of repealing a bad law as com- 
pared with remodeling or reforming it is concerned, the 
,odds are altogether in favor of repealing. If it is decided 
that a law is bad, the right way to do with it is to repeal it. 
There is far more difficulty in doctoring it up, fixing it over, 
changing it, lopping off here and adding there. If repealed, 
thousands would be suited ; if changed or “reformed,” the 
chances are that nobody would be satisfied. The best way 
to. reform a mad dog, or a horse with the glanders, is to 
‘Knock him in the head. That is the only kind of reform 
that would meet the case, and it is much the same with the 
Comstock postal laws, They should be totally wiped off 
the books. If they be expurgated and anything else is 
needed, the same can be devised anew much easier than to try 
‘to make anything acceptable of those Comstock abortions. 
The fact is apparent that there was no necessity for those 
laws, thatthe entire indecent literature of the country had 
„been seized and confiscated before Comstock procureli the 
„passage of his laws, and since their passage they hav 
effected nothing save to act as an engine with which he has 
deprived honest men of their property, their liberty, and 
their lives, Comstock boasts that he has driven fifteen per- 
sons to suicide, and it has been estimated that at least fifteen 
more hav otherwise been driven out of the world, Hun- 
_ dreds of thousands of dollars hav in the aggregate been 
.eruelly wrung from those who could ill afford to spare it, 
‘and all by the means of these very Comstock. laws which 
: The Index man is so anxious to hav retained upon our stat- 
ute book, and. which he would make all Liberals to shout 
tor, nolens volens,- 7 os 
We repeat, there are no good grounds for saying that it is 
-impossible to repeal these laws, but that they can easily be 
modified. There are thousands of people not in the Liberal 
ranks who are opposed to those laws, and a persistent 
. effort on the part of the Liberals of the country, with others 
equally opposed to Comstockism, will ultimately .secure 
their repeal. But The Index editor is probably to be credit- 
¿ed with the failure in the effort at repeal made last winter 
At the very time when the petitions were being signed al! 
over the country, he opposed the movement with all hig 
ability, and kept it up during the session of Congress, pro- 
ducing a lamentable schism in the Liberal ranks, and also 
preventing such action by Congress as would. otherwise hav 
taken piace. Had a bold, undivided front been maintained 
by all the Liberals of the country, the effect would hav 
„been very different from that produced by: presenting 
: divided and contending factions, The editor of The Index 
„ig mainly responsible for this state of things. But for his 
factious and persistent efforts, the business might very pos- 
sibly, long ago hay been settled in the interest of liberty 
and free mails, and the Liberals might hav been saved a 
very unfortunate division. : : 
_ IL Mr. Abbot says, “The ‘repeal’ position, if generally 
taken by Liberals, would reduce to absurdity all the efforts 
ever made in the Liberal cause; it would show that, asa 
body, they are utterly incapable of any statesmanlike or 
. philosophical view of public affairs, or even of their own 
“interests.” Few things more absurd than this’ could be 
“uttered, and what unblushing assurance for that man to 
claim that he, par excellence, possesses statesmanlike and 
philosophical views! Such is the conclusion we are forced 
` to, as he is the great leader in the opposition to repeal and the 
‘principal stirrer-up of faction ia that direction... Nearly all 
the seventy thousand who signed the petition last winter 


‘dent and many other officials. 


were in favor of repeal, and we Know that large numbers of 
them are persons of intelligence and worth, but according 
to this cultured editor, he and his diminntive clique are the 
only ones, in all the liberal ranks, who possess statesman- 
like and philosophical views. There’s modesty for you.’ 
III. The statement that ‘‘ the repeal position, if generally 


‘taken by Liberals, would reduce to absurdity all the efforts 


ever made in the Liberal cause,” is intensely false, . The re- 
sult would be nothing of the kind. Opposing a miserable 
censorship and a detestable system of espionage, and advo- 
cating free speech,. free discussion, a free press, and free 
mails, will not reduce to an absurdity all efforts heretofore 
made in the Liberal cause, but,-on thé other hand, will 
assist them and add glory to them: i J 
„IV. The statement is equally false that the welfare of the 
Liberal League depends upon the adoption of Mr. Abbot’s 
platform; but the contrary isthe truth. If free speech, a 
free press, free mails, and opposition to Comstockism, are 
the watchword and enter into. the purposes of the League, 
its career will be far more glorions than in sustaining the 
efforts of our enemies to suppress the highest principles of 
liberty. If the League is to'be saddled with the horrible 
incubus of the support of Comstock’s unconstitutional 
postal law, its days of good are numbered, and it can be 
supported but by a moiety of the Liberala of the country. 
Let the wise and prudent minds among us decide whether 
this state of things is desirable. 

V. Mr. Abbot again says, “It was not ‘orthodoxy’ which 
enacted the Comstock laws, though orthodoxy may now 
gladly avail itself of them for purposes of its own; the real 
author of those laws was the people’s conscience, outraged 
by the crimes which the laws condemn.” It is most sin- 
gular that a man who professes so much morality, virtue, 
and culture should sofar forget himself as to utter such a 
naked and barefaced falsehood. ‘This entire sentence con- 
tains nothing. but the grossest untruth. The Comstock 
laws were enacted. at the direct instance of orthodoxy. An- 
thony Comstock went to Washington backed by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of this city, and it was he who 
procured the passage of those laws, The conscience of the 
people did not call for them at all. “The people did not wish 
any such laws passed, and did not know they had been: en- 
acted until they were enrolled upon the statute books of our 
country; and there are hundreds of thousands of people 
scattered all over the land who to-day do not know that such 
an infamous set of acts help to make up the laws of their 
country; and when they are told that an honorable, intelli- 
gent, law-abiding citizen and editor is now serving outa 
sentence of two years in prison, at hard labor, for sending 
through the mails a little pamphlet containing not an im- 
proper sentence or an indecent word, they will not believe 
it. They will indignantly tell you that such a law. cannot 
exist in this free country, and it surely ought not to. 

We say again, the conscience of the people had nothing 
to do with the passage of the Comstock laws, but: heand the 
orthodox Young Men’s Christian Association had all todo 
with it, and it is such a manas. F. E. Abbot who is going to 
all lengths to sustain those laws,-and who would; had he 
the power, compel every Liberal in the land to bow in 
allegiance to them. It is only necessary to become ac- 
acquainted’ with the manner in which those laws were 
rushed through Congress to understand how much the 


‘conscience of the people had to do with their passage. 


Those laws were enacted by the Forty-second Congress, 
which distinguished itself by the passage of the law for 
“back pay,” or "salary grab,” increase of salaries of its 
own members, as well as doubling the salary of the Presi- 
| Much of the time of the 
session, from its commencement in December, 1872, to 
March, 1878, was spent in trying to. see how to steal the 
people’s money and how much of it couid be transferred 
to their ‘own pockets, There Was an unusual amount of 
drunkenness and immorality in that session. Since the 
foundation of our Governmen there has not been a more 
dishonest, disgraceful, and worse-than-useléss séssion, ` 
During the forty:second session of Congress four hundred 
and fifty-nine acts were passed in all, and many of themofa 
most culpable‘ character; but’ far more than half of these, 
to wit, two htindred and. fifty acts, were rushed through in 
the few expiring hours of tue session, amid -confusion, up» 
roar, and drunkenness of. the members. that would hav 
disgraced a madhouse. In the disorder and confusion that 


prevailed it was utterly impossible for-one member in ten to _ 


know anything’of the nature of the bills he voted fur, The 
titles of the biils were barely read and not understood at-all 


-by a very large proportion of the. members. There was:no 


tume for a moments examination Or discussion; they had to 


be put through on the. “‘double-quick,” or they would. 


utterly fail. As it was, the session was prolonged into Sun- 
day to the extent that their acis were really illegal. It was 
similar with the placing of the President's signature to the 
bills; he did not even wait to have their titles-read to him, 
but signed one after another.as fast as possible, and as his 
clerk handed them to him. In this way were the Comstock 
laws enacted; they were among those that were rushed 
through the house in those last moments. It was knowa by 
afew of the influential Christian members that the Young 
Mén’s ‘Christian Associalion wished them passed, and that 
was all that was necessary; they went through in a crazy 
rush, without attention, examination, or consideration. This 


is wnat the editor of Zhe Index calls.the aot of the." people’s 


conscience.”’. A more false assertion could not be made. It 


was the work of the orthodoxy headed by Anthony Com- : 


stock and by nobody else, The ‘conscience of the people 
had nothing to do with ‘it, and we defy the editor of The 
Indez to show to the contrary. ` Ne Pe ei arat 
VI. The cultured editor says: “The ‘repeal’ position is 
utlerly wrong in principie. It denies the essential criminal- 
ity of attempts to propagate the most destructive and dis- 
gusting vices among the young. It denies the right of the 
nation to legislate against this ‘crime in a province where 
there cannot possibly be any other legislation against ‘it, 
namely, in the national postal system.’ Here are three 
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cable. ` It does not deny the criminality of attempts to pub- 
lish ‘and circulate, : iù any- way, obscene and ‘really vile 
publications, but it objects to the U, S. mail being made a 
police organization or a system, of espionage for: the detec- 
tion of a class of crimes with which the United States Gov- 
ernment has nothing to do. Obscenity shonld be left to 
‘the’ states to punish, the same as libel, latceny, perjury, 
forgery, arson, highway robbery, burglary, manslaughter, 
murder, etc. . It is just.as improper for Congress to busy itself 
.as to how to detect and punish obscenity as how to detect and 
punish chicken-stéalin g, horse-stealing, or the obstruction of 
gutters in this city, These are matters with which the Gen- 
‘eral Government has nothing to do, and it transcends the 
powers conferred upon. it by the people when it attempts 
anything of the kind. The repeal party are in favor of 
leaving the punishment of obscenity to the action of the 
common law, the same as other crimes. There is not 
the slightest necessity for the: General Government to com- 
mit an unconstitutional act to punish obscenity. -This 
country got along exceedingly well, both in states and ter- 
ritories, for nearly a hundred years without any. such kind 
of laws being passed by the General Government as Com- 
-stock ‘has procured ; and it is only since those laws hav 
“been placed; on our statute books that trouble in this line 
has-been felt, And it was wholly unnecessary, for, as we 
hav.said before, the obscene publications which some three 
men had gotten up in this city, were all seized and sup- 
pressed before those infamous laws disgraced our country. 
They were gotten up to establish a spy system in-our mail 
service; and to: make it easy to oppress and punish heresy in 
the name of obscenity, as we hav abundantiy seen. -- 

VIE. The Indew again says: “If you demand total repeal 
of the Comstock laws, you necessarily demand total immu- 
nity for the villains who formerly used, and would imme- 
diately again use, the United States. mails as the channel of 
& business every whit as murderous as would be the impor. 
tation and sale of infected clothing from the yellow fever 
districts of the South.” Nothing of the kind is true. We 
demand no impunity for the publishers of and dealers in 
anything criminal: We leave them tothe action of the 
laws which were found amply sufficient to drive. out all the 
obscenity the country has been cursed with, and with very 
little difficulty. If The Indes tells the truth, how is it that 
obscene matter was not passing through the mails up to the 
time that the Comstock laws went into operation, while it 
is a well. known fact, as already stated, that all-that stuff 
Was. suppressed.a year before the passage of those laws ? 
The Index man has not the slightest grounds for saying that 

“if those laws were repealed, the mails’ would again be 
filled with obscene matter. If the state laws are duly exe- 
cuted there will be not only nothing of the kind sent through 
the mails, but it will not be sent by any other mode of trans- 
portation nor be published at all. It would be weil could 
the truth be introduced into the head of The index editor, 
that the Comstock postal laws can only reach obscenity that 
is sent through the mails, while the state laws are far more 
“efficient, and stop it by mail, by express, by freight, selling 
it over the counter, the transferring it trom one to another 
in any way, the selling of it, and the publishing of it, He 
will then understand the superiority of the state laws over 
the -postal laws, even were ‘the latter constitutional. The 
mails are no more sacred than the express lines, freight 


- - routes, steamboats, canal boats, or the. mode of passing it 


from hand to hand. And the cultured editor should be able 
to comprehend the fact that obscenity is a crime, not be- 
cause it is sent through the mails, but because it 73 obscenity 
and is sold or-conveyed in any-possible way.’ .: i 
‘VIIL The same paper says: “ Repeal is in the highest 
degree impolitic, because it is absolutely. impossible, and 
„because the demand for this impossibility will only post» 
pone indefinitely all change for the’ better in the exiatin 
laws.” ‘This is the very essence of untruth. : The Comstoc 
-laws are notoriously bad, and their repeal is both: politic and 
‘possible. And again, the demand for the :repeal does not 
‚postpone the change for the better. The effort that has 
-been made for repeal has done much good: Comstockism 
is greatly checked. His vile operations hav been’ exposed 
‘to: the public eye; he-has become obnoxious to the courts 
and to the public; he has not this year. made: one-third as 
many arrests as two. years: ago, and does not secure one- 
_fifth part a8 many convictions. Had The Index man worked 
as hard against Comstock and’ his laws as he has for them, 
“had he ‘co-operated with the body of the Liberals: of the 
country as zealously as he -has opposed them, and had the 
true facts been generally placed ‘before the:people: of the 
country, those laws would, not to-day disgrace our statute 
ooks. ; ea . 
| IX, The same editor again says, ‘The repeal position 
, tends to. strengthen Anthony. Comstock and; his hold on 
power; because it tends to keep the tyrannical abuses of it 
out of sight.” More positive untruth. ' The effort at repeal, 
„on the other hand; has shorn Comstock of much of hia 


t : “It is utterly 
false to:say that the'effort dt repeal tends to keep his abuses 
h, Ps 


falsehuuds in this, short, extract,, The ‘‘ repeal” position is that H 


not wrong in princi 


Whena bad law is passed by any * 


legialativé body, itis right ‘to repeal it As’ söbn As practi- “qiper: 


The Truth Becker, October -12, 1876. 
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utterly repealing all laws against obscenity, or merely the 
United States laws, they will inevitably be considered by 
the general community as favoring vice and obscenity, 
since that would be the. certain consequence of such 
repeal., They will be presumed to intend the consequences 
of their own acts; and be judged accordingly.” Here are 
- sophistry and heartlessness in about equal proportions, 
revealing the real animus that has all along impelled this 
apostle of culture and- respectability. He would not con- 
demn a law, no matter how unconstitutional it may be, lest 
the ‘‘ general community "—Mrs, Grundy, Miss McFlimsey, 
Mr. Gunnybags, and Mr, Creamcheese—might turn up their 
delicate and fastidious noses and think somebody is in favor 
of obscenity. This is the real position of Mr, Abbot. He 
_ would rather that the Constitution should be violated and 
the rights of the people diaregarded than that he and his 
should: not, by the leaders-in society, Mrs. Grundy & Co., 
“be regarded as respectable. He places respectability and 
the recognition of community far.above both the Consti- 
tution and the principles of liberty. If that is the posi- 
tion that Liberals are to take; we are gone. If we are to 
be governed by that cowardly; hypocritical, contemptible 
policy, we are disgraced forever, We can retain neither 
our own respect nor the. respect of any honorable, brave, 
high-minded man. 

There are numerous other points upon which Mr. Abbot’s 
assertions and positions are false and untenable equally 
with those already considered, but we cannot take the 
time now to review them and expose their fallacy. His 

remises being false, his conclusions are bound to'be false, 
Fyhen his labored article of eleven columns is dissected 
and analyzed in the light of truth, his arguments and 
reasoning will be found. superficial, sophistical, hollow, and 
frivolous; and it is-a pity that any honest, well-disposed 
Liberal shouid be misled by them. 

We will refrain from further criticisms at this time, and 
will close by giving our readers a letter from a no. less dis- 
tinguished person than the able historian, :biographer, and 
literateur, James Parton. It was written to- our friend, T. 
B. Wakeman, by whose permission we lay it before our 
readers. It bears directly upon the topics we. have. been 
discussing. : f pioi i 
et “ NEWBURYPORT, Mass., Sept. 29, 1878. 

“My DEAR FRIEND: I think those Comstock laws, as they. 
are very properly called, ought to be totally repealed, and 

. for these reasons: : 

“i, Because they are Comstock 
ate judgment of Congress. . f f 
-:“2, Because they.are useless, The. forbidden articles can 

. still be.sent everywhere by express, - ; H : 

«3, Because it is not possible to put into human language 

a definition of the word obscene which shall let the Song of 
. Solomon, Rabelais, Juvenal, and Tom Jones pass; and keep 
out works intended and calculated to corrupt. 

“A, Because the control of the Government. over the 

‘mails is obviously limited to what. you well. style ‘ postal 
reasons.’ Dynamite may be excluded; sealing wax. may. be 

- excluded; liquids may be excluded—because they endanger 
the fulfillment of the contract with all the oter senders of 
mail matter. But the Government is not called upon to sit 
in judgment upon the moral character or intelléctual qual- 
ity of the parcels entrusted to it. 

“ 5, Because the laws in question are so liable to abuse by 
a narrow-minded or provincial- officer. They enable the 
prim and prudish village to judge and condemn the metrop- 
olis. ; 

“8. Because the state laws and municipal laws, previously 
‘and now existing, are -sufficient for the detection and pun- 
aay of all real offenders against “decency and good 
morals, 

. . “ With regard to the constitutional argument, so ably and 
` powerfully presented by yourself, I can only say, being no 
lawyer, that it seemis to be unanswerable, It came upon my 
mind with convincing power, and I have never had a doubt 
-gince. These laws are wrong every way, and pernicious in 
many ways. You know how I hate and loathe the. hooks 
_-and papers that circulate among boys, which can have no 
other than a corrupting effect. 
_ hand, in hanging a wretch who, for a little money, would 
-either write, or publish, or sell such works, And yet it 
seems to me that the espionage of the mails by an illiterate 
“person is even a worse evil than that. : It menaces the very 
-citadel of liberty. : a 
‘Yes, I go for immediate and unconditional repeal; and 
‘this has been my feeling ever since reading your masterly 
` sgpeech delivered in Faneuil Hall last summer, i 
1 out Very truly yours, > JAMES PARTON,” 
ot . 
- Letter from Mr. Wakeman to The Index. | 


* The following letter seems go‘ sound and clear upon the 

“gubject which it treats, and which has engaged the attention 

. of Liberals for some months past, that we.think we cannot 
do better than to lay it before our readers. mas 


New Yorks, Sept. 22, 1878. 


laws, and not the deliber- 


i To the Editor of The Index. 
-'a delegate to the Liberal League Congress ; and as you call 
. for ‘‘ public discussion” very pressingly. in your last issue. 

(Sept. 19), let ine state the position of those you oppose so 
` decidedly, at least as far as I understand it. E 
There is, as I see, no material difference as to ‘‘ principles,” 
- All are in favor of liberty, and opposed to obscenity. The 
difference arises in the application of the principles. The 
question practically is, How far is it Constitutional and safe 
to liberty to employ the National instead of the State Govern- 
‘ments in attempts to define, discover, and punish obscenity ? 
“Nobody in the League proposes to repeal all State laws on 
the subject, so as to ‘‘foster obscenity,” or to run the 

League in the interests of Freelove. Insinuations of this 

kind can do no good, . D , : 
| Those you choose to regard as oppõnents believe: 

“4. That the Constitution of the United States confers upon 


“Congress no power ‘whatever to legislate upon this subject:;. 


“hat its attempts so to do in the Comstock postal laws are 
z beyond even any “implied powers,” and are plain usurpa- 
tions, which break down the whole Constitution as. the-bul- 
wark of liberty, and in the words of Hon. Elizur Wright, 
leave it not worth two brass buttons ;” that those laws 
“are a decoy sad espionage system over the post-office ; that 
‘they hay been the source of great wrongs and injustice ; and 
-'that they cannot be amended so as to be safe and conatitu- 
;.tional, and should therefore be repealed. SR 
2.: That the power to suppress obscenity and. indecency is 
“one of the general powers reserved in the United States Con- 
“stitution to the people and thé ‘States, and that it should be 


I could join, heart and) 


Ido not know that, I shall be. 


petition signed by seventy thousand, askiug the repeal of 
the Comstock postal Jaws, They were affirmed when pre- 
sented at the great meeting at Faneuil Hall, called to protest 
against the conviction of Mr. Heywood. They were re- 
affirmed decidedly at the Watkins Convention, and appear 
at length in the resolutions there adopted, They hav been 
in substance approved by a large part, and I believe, nearly 
all of the Liberal press. I do not therefore feel called upon 
by your chailenge to go over the whole story again. A large 
edition of my speech at the Faneuil, Hall Meeting has been 
circulated, and covers the main points. No one has as yet 
pointed out any error in its law or practical recommenda- 
tions ; but, on the contrary, letters from leading Liberals 
and lawyers have heen a constant assurance that the poal- 
tions there taken are sound and safe. In order to do my 
part in the "publie discussion” I will gladly send to any 
one, who will honor me with address and a three cent stamp, 
a copy of that speech (including Judge Field’s opinion) and 
the Watkins Resolutions.. All I ask is a fair and impartial 
study of them, and I believe but one conclusion can result. 
If the tone of the speech should appear too warm for a legal 
opinion, let it be remembered that it was delivered at a 
crowded indignation meeting, and should be forgiven if it 
has a touch of its spirit, 

On the first page of The Index referred to, the repeal of 
these postal laws is spoken of as a ‘“‘ whim,” or an effort to 


get the Supreme Court to ‘reverse itself,” for which “ edi- 


tors ” in jail are supposed “to wait.” This levity seems to 
me unintelligent and ill-timed. IF think you will find that 
those most earnest for ‘‘repeal” hav been the most earnest 
for the pardon of the editor, and most active in circulating 
his petition. Why should they not at the same time ask 
for the repeal of the law ? That law is in truth a real dan- 
ger, and its repeal not a mere whim, Nearly every case of 
wrong and outrage by Comstock has been perpetrated under 
that unconstitutional postal law. Out of thirty cases I hav 
looked over, only two or three hay been under the State 
laws, and only one conviction, Scarcely one of the outrages 
would have been possible in a State court. I have known 
of men hunted to death under this law, and one imprisoned 
for ten years, and fined $5,000 ; and Heywood is in’ prison 
yet! This is ‘a substantial whim to those who. suffer, and I 
feel indignant at the indifference of. those. who call them- 
selves Liberals in regard to it, Eyen if they hav no regard 
for constitutional safeguards, or a free post-office, they ought 
to consider the causeless misery and ruin of their fellow- 
beings as more than a whim. I show in the speeh reférred 
to that the only safety for liberty is to get the whole subject 


out of this usurped United States jurisdiction.. There is no 


way in which these laws could be safely amended, even if 
they were constitutional. The iniquity is in their use—that 
is, in the decoy and espionage system which is their very 
substance ; and the only safety isin their ‘‘repeal,” which 
is no ‘empty honor,” but a pressing necessity, 

Nor is there any intention of getting the Supreme Court 
“ to- reverse itself,” The action of that court in the Jackson 
case has made it necessary to reverse the court by the action 
of Congress, that is, by the repeal of the law, which will do 
it effectively. I mention half-a-dozen instances where this 
has been done with perfect success, in our national history ; 
and it can be done again if our Liberals have the traditions 
of liberty in their hearts, instead of a causeless obscenity 
panic, The political position of the Liberals now is quite 
similar to that of the Republicans after the Dred Scott decis- 
ion, but our case is clearer than theirs, All we have to do 


Fis to stand firmly by the Constitution and the liberties of the 


people; as I have pointed out was done by Jefferson, Jack- 
son, and Lincolr, and the Supreme Court will not be long in 
the way. ` 

The above are all of the objections I find in your paper to 
the position I hav stated, and these were in a side para- 
graph. A few words are due in regard to the application of 


‘the ‘“principles ” proposed by the majority of the officers of 


the League in their ‘ Card,” The only matter of difference 
is in the second plank, and the wording of the first sentence 
astonishes me. It goes far beyond anything that any court, 
or even Mr. Comstock, has ever assumed or claimed, and 
seems to me to be the work of some one strangely ignorant 
of the subject. It distinctly claims that it is ‘the right and 
duty of Congress and of the national courts to pass and to 
inforce laws to suppress the circulation of obscene literature, 
including the exclusion of such literature from the United 
States mails,” 

The first and main part of this sentence forces the juris- 


‘diction of the whole. subject upon the United States Govera- 


ment, I pray to be shown a single word of the Constitution 
that authorizes anything of this kind. It has never been 
even claimed. An amendment to the Constitution will cer- 
tainly be necessary to confer this absolute and preposterous 
power, Was the Liberal League organized for this pur- 


| pose ?' If not, this plank is useless in its platform. As to 


the second part of the sentence, 7. e, as to postal exclusion 
which it proposed to ‘‘ include” in the larger jurisdiction, I 
hav disposed of that in the speech referred to until some 


answer is made to it. 


So, also, as to attempts to define, discover, and punish ob- 
acenity under State laws, I will say nothing further than to 
refer to the documents named. Danger to liberty still lurks 
even there; and I hope, Mr. Editor, you will try your nand 
in framing a statute that will give us a clear and safe defini- 
tion. - 

In conclusion, let me express the belief that the ‘‘ Card” 
of the Directors of the Leagne has no justification in fact as 
they suppose. Ifthere had been any caucus, piot, ticket, 
or concerted action of any kind I should hav known of it 
beyond doubt ; and I hav heard of nothing of the kind. Not- 
withstanding my differences on this one point mentioned, I 
hav favored the re-election of Mr. Abbot; and I had hoped 
that the Freethinkers’ Assocciation of this State would be con- 
solidated with the League so as to save the expense and time 
required to keep up two associations. If this could be done, 
the political affairs of the Liberal cause would certainly find 
strength in unity. On the other hand, thatis on the ‘' spirit- 
ual side,” the Free Religious Association could be extended 
so as to largely replace the functions which the old churches 
and religions hay performed. Why may not this dream be 
realized ? There is nothing in the present dispute that 
should prevent co-operation of Liberals, ‘True, it is an im- 
portant question of constitutional law and of public policy, 
but it reaily involves no principle. Let us find out what is 
true and what is best to be done about it, and not threaten 
to retire or talk about the League being assassinated, : 
. Very respectfully yours, T., B. WAKEMAN, 

No. 93 Nassau St., N. F. City. Counselor-at-law. 


To this letter, which we thiak our readers must decide is 
able and fair, the editor of The Index attempts some reply; 


referred to by Mr. Wakeman he has failed to understand. 
Both the ‘repeal’ and the ‘reform’ positions emphasize 
equally the need of protection for complete liberty; but 
‘repeal’ asks also for the abrogation of all United Btates 
laws against obscenity, which is more than is required to 
protect liberty. This mere is the ‘whim’ we referred to 
very plainly; we see no cause to misunderstand it, or to 
complain of it when understood. Mr. Wakeman is entirely 
in error in the construction he puts upon it. 

“ He appears to us equally careless in the construction he 
puts on the second principle of the ‘ Card,’ which (of course 
through the merest carelessness) he has entirely misquoted. 
It was not intended ‘to. force the jurisdiction of the whole 
subject upon the United States Government; nor do we 
think the wording at all suggests any such extravagant posi- 
tion, But we take this opportunity to state that the platform 
in the ‘Card’ is not proposed at all for adoption in that form 
by the League; it simply states the principles of the signers, 
which will be fully ‘approved’ if the League in any manner 
adopts unequivocally, by a simple majority vote, the policy 
of seeking to ‘reform,’ and not to ‘repeal,’ the Comstock 
laws. The League is only expected to decide between these 
two policies again, as it did decide between them at Phila- 
delphis, Similar resolutions at Syracuse would be the only 
‘approval’ contemplated.” 


“ Repeal ” does ask for the abrogation of the United States 
laws upon obscenity because they are unconstitutional; BB- 
CAUSE THEY ARE WRONG, The General Government has no 
more right to legislate about obscenity than about horse- 
stealing, how many days a man shall work on the. highway, 
or how many feet on the sidewalks in our cities a tenant 
may occupy. The General Government has no more to do 
with what we may write in a letter or with the moral char- 
acter of what wesend through the mails than it has with de- 
cidiug how many children a man and wife may hay, 
whether they shall be equally beys and girls, at what age 
they shall commence going to school, and whether the girls 
shall study arithmetic or not. 

The great difficulty with Mr. Abbot seems to be to com- 
prehend that there are limits to the province and powers of 
the General Government so far as law-making is concerned. 
He seems to think Congress has the rightto pass.all the laws 
that a state or city government may enact. Nothing can be 
‘more untrue. Congress has its legitimate province, atate 
legislatures hav theirs, and municipalities and city councils 
hav theirs, and they each hav no right to infringe upon the 
rights of the other. Congress has no more right to enact 
laws for the punishment of obscenity than it has to legislate 
whether the people of New Jersey shall paint their school- 
houseg red or white, or whether the division fence between 
two farmers in Michigan shall be ten rails high, and how it 
shall be kept in repair; whether the bridge over Squawdunk 
ereek shall be of oak or pine. The General Government re- 
ceives certain powers from the people by virtue of the Con- 
stitution, and further than this it has no right to go. Thera 
cannot be found in the Constitution a word conveying to 
Congrese the power to make laws about obscenity, It ia 
wholly a sectarian usurpation and imposition, 

Mr. Abbot affects that Mr. Wakeman made a serious mis- 
take in quoting the language in the candidate editor's second 
plank, and says the same was ‘‘entirely misquoted.” The 
transposition of the words ‘‘to pass” is not at all essential 
and makes little or no change in the meaning. It is only a 
hypercritical mind, or a drowning man catching at straws, 
that would magnify such trivialities into affairs worthy of 
notice. Mr. Abbot's proposition does precisely what Mr,- 
Wakeman asserts that it does. It distinctly claims that it is 
the right and duty of Congress and of the national courts to 
pass and enforce laws to suppress the Circulation of obscene 
literature, including the exclusion of such literature from the 
United States mails. 

It, however, is worthy of attention, and it should not be 
lost sight of by the reader, that in that second plank, intro- 
duced with such a flourish, the candidate editor and his 
three candidate compatriots distinctly make the prop- 
osition that a Congress shall hav the right to pass, and 
the national courts shall enforce, laws to suppress the 
eirculation of obscene literature, including the exclusion of 
such literature from the United States mails,” On this 
plank they declare they will stand; on this plank they ask 
to be re-elected to the offices they now hold, and, in addi- 
tion, they horrify us by positively asserting that unieas that 
plank is accepted by the National League they will not be 
candidates. j 

The demana here made is more monstrous than will be 
noticed by the casualreader. Mr. Wakeman is quite correct 
in saying that this demand virtually cails for an amendment 
of the Constitution; for that document containg not one 
word imparting to Congress and the national courts such 
power, Is it really true, then, that Mr. Abbot and hia three 
companions in office are determined to commit the Liberal 
League to demanding an amendment of the Constitution in 
order that Congress may pass laws against obscenity and the 
national courts may enforce them, and that upon the failure 
of the League to accede to that demand the valorous four 
will positively refuse further to be candidates? , 

If there is any meaning at all in the first part of that sec- 
ond plank, it is that Congress and the national courts shall 
pass and enforce laws to suppress the circulation of obscene 
literature; and ag the Constitution confers no such right, it 
must be amended before they cau legally perform this 
labor. This astounding demand is doubtless greater than 
the astute editor and would-be President really intended, 
and is a greater contract than he will be able to carry 
out, He will hardly be able to induce the Liberals of 
the country to demand an amendment of the Constitution, 
that Congress may pass laws to suppress obscenity. If he 
gave the aubject due thought, he could not mean anything 
legs. He certainly meant something greater than excluding 
obscene literature from the mails, for after stating the 
major part of his proposition, or ‘‘ plank,” he continues: 
«e Including the exclusion of such literature from the United 
States mails.” As Mr. Wakeman says, this latter part of 
the plank, touching the exclusion of obscene matter from 
the mails, is necessarily subordinate and inferior to the first 
part, which demands that Congress and the U, S. Courts 
shall pass and ‘‘enforce laws to snppress the pirculation of 
obscene Jiterature,” because the first part of the plank in- 
cludes the latter. Whatever includes something must be 
larger than the thing included. 

The editor, however, evidently wishes now to evade the 
force of his own language, for he says: ‘The ‘card’ is ~ 
not proposed at all for adoption iz that form by the League,” 
In issuing this pronuuciamento he doubtless meant just what 
he said, or he would not have made it imperative that the 
League must accept his plank on pain of losing him fora 
candidate should they refuse. His friends, however, agree - 
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but if the reply presents the same ability and fairness con- that it would hav been vastly better had the candidate- 
editor not have issued that ‘‘ card,” or especially the second 
plank of it, and, in place of it, hav let so much of his paper 


been blank. But great men have made mistakes before, 


Conmmunications. 
——————— 
“Tet the Galled Jade Wince,” 


Mr. Eprror: It has been my good fortune heretofore to 
hav ne personal public quarrels with any of my fellow- 
Liberals, and, as you are aware, it is not my fault that the 
‘* Monroe doctrine ” has come before your readers, I was 
compelled to defend my name against the aspersions of one 
whom I cherished as a friend, and as I did not hesitate to 
call things by their right names, the editor of the Seymour 

Weakly Times has drawn his quill, never to lay it down until 
we cry “Hold, enough!’ We sought no war with Dr. 
Monroe. He began the attack by slandering us without 
cause ; and after we defended ourselves before the Liberal 
public in the columns of THE TRUTA SEEKER, he has re- 
newed his misrepresentations, and is attempting to justify 
his slanders by heaping upon us, and upon all Liberals of 
the land who disagree with him on the Comstock business, 
‘additional calumny. 

This is a strange position for a Liberal editor to assume. 
How will it read, “Dr. J. 8. Monroe, champion of the 
Comstock Inquisition ?” How close his sympathies run to 
the religious part of society may be judged by his own lan- 
guage: ‘‘Thousands of good Christian people read the Times, 
There isn'ta man vor woman in Indiana, in or out of the 
churches, that would do us harm, even if there were no law 
in the land.” If the Christians are his best friends, the 
reason is plain—he is their friend as opposed to the progress 
of the Liberal movement. The great misfortune in the 
Doetor’s case is, he does not know what he is writing about, 
and he may be so slow to see his error that his wit will be 
bought at a high price, Josh Billings once said, “It is 
better not to know so much than to know so many things 
that aint so,” í 

In attempting to defend his abuse of us he has assumed 
the defense of the Comstock laws, and charges those who 

- were arrested at Watkins with being the “ champions of 
Freelove ;” and those who think we were unjustly dealt 
with must share the same accusation of being “champions 
of Freelove.” But the readers of Tue Trors Sexes are 
too well acquainted with the Comstock persecutions to take 
fright at this false alarm. They learned long ago that the 
arrests made at Watkins had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of Freelove. The Convention passed no resolutions on 

. that subject, nor were any lectures given upon it. The 
Convention was one of the most peaceful and catholic 
spirited that hav ever convened in this country. No one 
was excluded on account of his opinions upon religion, pol- 
itics, or social reforms, Assembled there were Atheists, 
Materialisis, Spiritualists, Positivists, Shakers, (Quakers, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, orthodox, and many others of 
various beliefs. The largest liberty was granted to all, 
Ministers were invited to the stand to speak in opposition to 

- Freethought, and such invitations were accepted. And au 
equal liberty was given to others to sell books treating upon 
social questions. Liberty of speech and liberty of the press 
were the main planks of our platform. Unless we had thus 
taken broad grounds our Convention would have contracted 
itsel? into some sort of narrow sectarianism, as Materialista, 
Spiritualists, Liberal Leaguers, or something of that sort. 
But the broadest liberty is not compatible with the mutual 
admiration style of doing business. Personal freedom 
means liberty to those who differ from us on radical ques- 
tions ; and without such liberty the Watkins Convention 
would hay been a farce. But according to the ‘‘ Monroe 
doctrine,” all this talk and work in the ranks of Freethought 
is only a cover for Freelove—it was a Freelove Convention, 
aud the leaders of it went there expecting to be arrested: 
«Of course, all the above-named parties were arrested, as 
they Anew they would be, and no doubt wanted to be." Now 
this charitable way of imputing bad motives to good men 
and women is just a trifle off color ; but it is passing strange 
that one whose very soul goes out for peace and harmony 
should attempt to cross Jordan on such a bridge. While in 
the pious act of flinging mud at us, he benevolently ob- 
serves: ‘Our business is to make men and women truer, 
purer, and happier.” His mission is, if we may believe his 
own words, The promotion of good, the promotion of 
peace and harmony,” etc, Stone a man as long as you hav 
strength and opportunity, and then say, ‘Our object is to 
male men and women happier, and to promote peace and 
harmony.” And because we find neither peace nor happi- 
ness in this new departure of brother Monroe, he is dis- 
gruntled, and thinks us hard to please. 

But we not only knew we would be arrested, and wanted 
to be arrested, but we did it all for the purpose of making 
money! ‘This wilful violation of law can hay no other 
motive but that of money-making.” Such charges being 
false, what, I ask the readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER, was 
left for us to do but to repel the charges as slanderous? 
And because we pronounced his statements ‘‘ unmitigated 
falsehoods,” he replies : ‘Nice language for a dear brother 
and a man that wants to lecture to the Rationalists in the 
‘West and to gain their good will.” How modest is the good 
Doctor to make the name of J. R. Monroe synonymous 
with ‘the Rationalists in the West,” and to repel his slan- 
ders is to fail “to gain their good will.” Comfortable hal- 
lucination this, that the editor of the Seymour Weakiy Times 
carries “the Rationalists of the West” in his pocket. His 
nod disposes of the patronage of Indiana and the West. 
We at first thought that perhaps we were rating his claims 
too high, but after a second reading of hia many recent 
charges upon us as Freelovers, we tind that, come what 
may, he intends to '‘boss” the West. Hear his warning 
voice : ‘‘ Perhaps Mr. Bell will conclude to cancel his en- 
gagements to lecturein the West at $20 an hour. At any 
rate he may not mect with very enthusiastic audiences,” 
etc. He will not permit us to forget that the Wost is Aien, 


and that our occupation is gone unless we recognize the 
Weakly Seymour sovereignty. . 

Unfortunately for the Times it is so far behind the 
times that it has not got the sympathy or indorsement of 
another Liberal paper in the land. The Boston Investigator, 
The Indez, TuE TRUTH SEEKER, The Evolution, The Positive 
Thinker, The Physiologist and Family Physician, Dr, Foote’s 
Health Monthly, and even other papers less liberal make a 
discrimination between '‘ Cupid’s Yokes” and obscene lit- 
erature, Thousands of people at Watkins took the same 
ground, and over ten thousand signers of the Heywood 
petition maintain the same position, while on the other hand 
the Seymour man stands alone in defending the Comstock 
outrages. No wonder that he raves’ when he sees his situa- 
tion. Nothing short of desperation could make a sane man 
write such wholesale falsehoods a8 are contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs taken from the editorial columns of the 
Seymour Weakly Times of Sept. 28, 1878: 


“Fhe question isn’t for the liberty to publish what you 
please about religion, the supposed gods and devils, saviors, 
ghosts, and virgins, the divinity of an old book, and the like; 
but it is whether t‘ Infidels,” Rationalists, Materialists, and 
Spiritualists shall espouse Freelove and fight its battles. 
This is the shape the champions of the Heywood pamphlet 
hav got the business into, and no amount of denial and 
sophistry will get it out of that shape.” 

" The people of Indiana are not a community of Free- 
lovers, They don’t believe in breaking up the family cir- 
cle—the sacred ties of father, mother, and child, husband 
and wife, and scaling back the relations of the sexes toa 
level with those of the hogs and cattle upon the commons, 
This we understand is what is meant by ‘ Freelove.’” 


Has he found this ‘‘ scaling back the relations of the sexes 
to a level with those of the hogs aud cattle upon the com- 
mons,” adoctrine taught in the Boston Investigator, Tar 
TRUTH SEEKER, The Index, The Evolution, The Positive 
Thinker, Dr. Foote’s Heatih Monthly, The Physiologist and 
Family Physician? Yet because these journals discriminate 
between “ Cupid’s Yokes " and obscene literature, they, one 
and all ‘‘ espouse Freelove and fight its battle.” 

We giv a half dozen paragraphs below of the “‘ Monroe 
doctrine.” But the good man confesses that he was irrita- 
ble, and ‘‘ too crabbed‘and mad to be amiable and good,” 
Many thousands of your readers will reach the same conclu- 
sion: ' : 

“The Heywood school of Freelovers would cure the 
‘social evil’ by dissolving the marriage ties and reducing 
every man’s Wife and daughters to the level of the common 
street walkers, This doctrine is the test of Eastern ‘ Liber- 
alism !’ 

“ The Rationalists, the ‘Liberals’ of North America, such 
of them as want to improve the race, such of them as want 
to promote the welfare and peace and prosperity of all 
classes of men and women ; such of them as, in lieù of the 
religion of ‘faith and belief and prayer,’ desire to offer the 
religion of good works, independent of beliefs—the religion 
of humanity, of benevolence, forbearance, justice, man- 
hood, magnanimity, and mercy—such men and women as 
these may be called on to consider how long they can afford 
to tolerate the leadership of men whose ambition and greed 
and quarrelsome, jealous, vindictive natures lead them con- 
tinually to attack, misrepresent, and endeavor to injure and 
break down all other honest workers in the cause. This 
may soon become a prominent question. 

‘© To pool the issues is what the ‘Cupid’s Yoke’ champions 
want, Every man’s wife is every other man’s wife ; every 
woman’s husband is every other Woman’s husband, There 
is to be a continual interchange of husbands and wives, ac- 
cording as fancy or convenience dictates, and the offspring, 
the children, are to be ‘pooled.’ No man is to know his 
own child and no woman is to know who is the father of 
her child. This is the Heywood pamphlet improvement on 
marriage! And the chief leaders of ‘ Liberalism’ are will- 
ing to. become ‘martyrs’ and to lie in prison that this doc- 
trine may be freely disseminated and acted upon, 

“We are willing that the eastern Freelovers shall print 
what they jike, But we don’t want them to couple their 
car to our train. We can’t pull them to the first station on 
the route, much less to the kingdom. ‘ Infidelity’ has 
nobler work than the defense of obscenity and sickening 
sexual communism. 

“ Our readers must excuse the tone of our paper this 
week, Weare far too ili and irritable to write at all, but 
are compelled to. The style isn’t what we like. It is for- 
eign tous. But we are too crabbed and mad to be amiable 
and good. And the fnrious attacks made on us by the East- 
ern champions of Freelove and obscenity in the last week 
have not tended to restore our good temper. We hav just 
now no patience with the people who want to destroy the 
holy associations of the firesiue, disrupt the sacred family 
circle, tear asunder the ties that bind together the husband 
and wife, the parent and child, and giv over our virtuous 
mothers, wives, and daughters to a common brothel as wide 
as the community. We hav no patience with such people,” 


“ Certain Eastern ‘leaders’ are making an indorsement 
of Freelove literature the test of Liberalism,” ‘Not at all. 
The test is the right to sell any kind of literature that is not 
obscene. Itis too late for a certain Western (would-be) 
leader to attempt to force Comstockism upon the people 
either east or west. 

i“ Only think of a man becoming a martyr for a doctrine 
that he does not believe in! That isan awkward position.” 

“ But we shall do our best for Brother , believing 
him to be merely the victim of misplaced confidence, a good- 
meaning man, who has unwittingly, and we are willing to 
believe unintentionally, placed himself in a fatally false 
position, and instead of having the courage and candor to 
acknowledge it and back down, is attempting to bull it 
through.” W. 8. BELL, 

New. Bedford, Mass. 


REMARKS. —Not having seen the last number of the Sey- 
mour Times, we are not prepared to make any commèėnts in 
relation to what it may contain. But Brother Bell has given 
sufficient quotations irom it to show clearly that falsehood 
and slander are the leading motiyes of the man who con- 
ducts it, and that his foul and false charges are scarcely 
worthy a moment’s attention. If Westera Liberals are 
pleased with such reading matter, we cannot object, but as 


for us, we neither care for what such a man may see fit to 
ray, ner wish to spend time or space in replying to 
him. We hardly think the scurillous slanderer will succeed 
in running W. 8. Bell entirely out of the Wast. Though 
Bro. :Belt is no more a Freelover than is Dr. Monroe, he is 
totally unlike him in other reapects—Mr. Boll is a truthful 
man anda gentleman, We trust the Liberala of the West 
will at least give him a hearing.—[Ep. T. 8.] 


The Voice of the Keystone State. 

Ata meeting of the Liberal League of Linesville, Craw- 
ford Co., Penn., on Sunday, Sept. 15, 1878, the following 
preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Wuerreas, We learn through Tan TRUTH SEEKER, and 
in other ways, of the recent arrest of D. M, Bennett, W. 8. 
Bell; Miss J. 8, Tilton, and George Mosher, all good and 
peaceable citizens of the United States, for selling a certain 
pamphlet called ‘* Cupid’s Yokes;” and 

WHEREAS, We recognize the right of every American 
citizen to buy, read, or sell any and all books that to him 
may seem best, without first consulting Anthony Comstock 
or any other tyrant for permission so to do; and believing 
that to surrender this principle would be to surrender the 
very corner-stone of that liberty guaranteed to us by the 
Constitution, and for which our forefathers fought and died; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we look upon the arrest of the persons 
aforesaid as a gross Violation of the genius of the age and 
an outrage upon the moral as well as the civil law, and we 
condemn the action of the Grand Jury at Watkins in indict- 
ing the persons aforesaid, and also the action of Judge O, P. 
Hurd as unwarrantable and savoring of the spirit of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

- Resolved, That we believe the law passed by Congress in 
the winter of 1873, and commonly known as the Comstock 
Law, to be unwise, unjust, impolitic, and unconstitutional, . 
and we demand its unconditional repeal. ; 

. Resolved, That we consider the cause of the arrested ones 
our Own, and will forward to the Treasurer of the Defense 
Fund such sums of money as we are able to giv, to the end 
that justice may triumph and oppression fall, : 

Resolved, That we, by these resolutions, call upon the Lib- 
erals of the United States, of all classes, to raise now their 
manly protest against this outrage upon free speech and a 
free press, and, by contributions and other encouragement, 
assure these arrested persons that they shall not be left to 
fight the mailed hosts of superstition and persecution alone. 

Resolved, That the Liberal League of Linesville forward to 
G. L: Henderson, Treasurer of the Defense Fund, the sum 
of $80.00, to be used in the defense of the persons arrested, 
or others who may be hereafter arrested in a similar false 
and outrageous manner. 

‘Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Boston Investigator and the New York TRUTH SEEKER for 
publication, and entered at large on the minutes of this 
League. M. BISHOP, Pres. 

: J. B, BROOKS, See, 


The Directors’ Card, 


AND THE REPEAL OR MODIFICATION OVF THE LAWS AGAINST 
f OBSCENITY. 


Mr. EDITOR: As Mr, Abbot of The Index is desirous that 
we should discuss this subject, I offer you my views asa 
repealer. ‘ i 

I wish to state, First, that I have no personal quarrel with 
Mr. Abbot, or with the Directors of the League. Aud I 
will admit that they had a right to issue this card, and to 
offer themselves for re-election, and to submit a platform 
on which they are willing to stand. But although I agree 
that they had a right to do this thing, I-differ with them as 
regards the wisdom of the course they hav taken. I can- 
not help thinking that it locks like dictation—like attempt- 
ing to forestall the action of the Convention. What should 
we think of the President and Directors of the Paine Hall 
Liberal League issuing such a card? or what would we think 
of Governor Rice and his counselors issuing such a card ? 
We should feel indignant, and should probably tell the 
Governor that when the proper time came we would attend: 
to that business, And such an insult would be certain to 
elect the Governor and his counselors to stay at home for 
the future. 

But let me examine some of Mr. Abbot’s reasons for this 
card. Mr. Abbot says that the success of the repealers will 
be the perversion and destruction of the original objects of 
the League. Let us see how that can be. What were the 
original objects of the Liberal League ? I think the follow. 
ing sentence answers, namely : The complete secularization 
of the State. What has that to do with the repeal or modi- 
fication of the laws against obscenity ? Simply nothing, If 
it has, repeal will assist in more thoroughly effecting the 
State secularization. Again, says Mr. Abbot, ‘Ifthe League 
should abandon or weaken its position, or surrender itself 
to the management of those who are deluded by the Free- 
love sophistries, it will simply commit suicide. And those 
of its members whose character, ability, and reputation 
hay commanded for the League no small measure of respect 
will speedily retire from its membership.” This language is 
certainly unworthy any man calling himself a Liberal, It 
is the old spirit of the slave-driver cracking his whip. 

In a society of Liberals, whose platform proclaim, 
national protection for national citizens in their equal civil, 
political, and religious rights, what right has Mr. Abbot 
to single out one class of members for this tirade of abuse 
and insult, because they differ with him on one single point 
—in regard to how it is best to suppress obscenity ? Is not 
[this a clear violation of the Freelovers’ equal, rights as 
members of the Liberal League? I think it is. Listen 
again to the charge and the threat: “Should the League 
weaken its position, it will commit suicide, and the respect- 
able people will withdraw from tha League.” The firat 
charge is false, and the threat is cowardly, Is not this talk 
more like orthodoxy than Liberaliem ? If you don’t believe 
as we do in regard to obscenity you ought to be damned, 
and we will now proceed to damn you by inviting the men 
of character and reputation to retire ‘from the League, if 
you should happen to get ® majority to vote for repeal, ` 
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of free speech and free press while we hav a law on our j riage reformers, like all other reformers, political, scientific, alistic philosophers claim that God is not only unknown and 
. statute books punishing people for obscenity, and religious, must always be Radicals ; and we Liberals unknowable, but unthinkable. They can not help i imagining 
‘2, Because a large majority of the people of the United | ought to be found standing by their side, and not standing that what they hav been taught to believe is perceptible 
States “honestly believe that the Freelove doctrines are ob- | with the conservatives, fighting against them. aud demonstrable truth, when reality it is darkness and 
acene, and therefore ought to be prohibited by law. i J. 8. VERITY. ` complrte blankness. 
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man’s notions are moral or immoral, respectable or obscene; sexes as to faith is furnished by Ripley and his firat wife. 
believing that truth and purity are better than error nå im- They were both at Brook Farm and equally radical. After 
purity, py Kand Okr ina f edera “igh Nee ona the aesociation had been dissolved, Mra. Ripley rebounding 
from Rationalism, took refuge in Romanism. She became 
the fanatics and fools in the world are given fair play and zealous in the new belief, and died in the full odor of sanc- 
free discussion. tity in the bosom of the ‘Apostolic Church, It is said that, 
Lee ela 10 earth will rise again: on her death-bed, she exacted a promise of her husband 
While rece onadan, tenin ate in: that he should pay for great number of masses for the repose 
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and free apeech, and yet be afraid to discuss the question 
of marriage, for fear of Mrs. Grundy or Mrs, Orthodoxy ? I eos a clectic, taking what he considers good wherever 


hope not. What is ihe use of the Liberal League pretendin 
to defend free thought and free apeech if it is not sedy and Walt Whitman, as any reader of the ‘ Leaves of Grass” 
willing to defend those who are being deprived of the right must gee, limits himself to the religion of humanity. He is 
of free speech—no matter whether they be Freelovers or a great practical democrat, worshiping nature, and, rank- 
Free Religionists, it makes no difference which ? ing as poetic all that is natural. He is a deist, though hig 
Mr. Abbot must pardon me for taking such liberty with deity is essentially nature, by which alone deity can be 
him, but I feel like giving him a word:of caution lest he Judged. He is by no means devoid of piety ; : but his 
should repeat a chapter in the history of. the Woman Suf- piety consists not In psalm-singing, sermon-writing, sec- 
frage movement, You will remember that our orthodox’ tarian charity, and foreign missions. He considers the 
Boston women refused to associate with the Woodhulls on heathen better off in many respects than the so-etyled Ohris- 
account of their Freeloviem, and broke up the American tians of our American capitals, and counts it not merely 
Woman. Suffrage movement and started one more in har. useless but downright imbecility to take away from people 
mony with their orthodoxy, when that noble old Spartan, a creed adapted to their needs and substitute for it a creed 

Lucretia Mott, came forward and set the Boston bigots a that they do not understand and do not want, 
wider and broader and nobler example by taking Mrs, James Parton hasa sovercign dislike for theology and 
Woodhull’s part and defending her equal rights. theologians, and is strictly and conscientiously moral. Born 
lt the Liberal League admits Freelovers to become mem- in England and remaining there but five years, he is said to 
bers, then they hav the same equal rights with all other hav imbibed a prejudice against orthodoxy from living 
members ; and all this talk about a secret plot to capture with a very rigid family in this country until he was fifteen 
and destroy the Liberal League is anything but dignified, or sixteen. He says he bas seen far more genuine unchris. 
or even decent, treatment of those members of the League, tianity among professing Christians than among people who 
Hav not Freelovers a right to get a majority of the mem- would, be commonly ranked as sinful unbelievers, He 
bers to vote for repeal ? Of course they hav. Then why has supreme faith in and love of humanity, and beyond 
should Mr. Abbot or his secret correspondent denounce humanity wa are not, io hie judgment, called upon to gO. 
them for doing what they hav a perfect right to do, namely, _ Thomas W. Higginson, like any number of disbelievers 
to vote for their convictions of right ? in the supernatural origin of i Christianity, has filled a 
Will the Reformers please anawer the following ques- Unitarian pulpit, and relinquished it after a moderate 
tions ? First, How can we hav absolute freedom of speech amount of expetience as a preacher, Oaly twenty-four when 
on political, religious, or social questions and still hav a he began his ministrations at Newburyport, Mass., his strong 
law punishing people for’ exercising free speech on those anti-slavery views were distasteful to hia congregation, and 
questions ? It is impossible; itis an absurdity. Yet this he resigned to go to Worcester, where he remained six 
ig what we now hav on social questions. Again, I hay years, and then surrendered clerical avocations. He hag 
often noticed that when Mr. Abbot attempts to define ob- long been an avowed Rationalist, and is fond of discussing 
scene literature, he speaks of its being sent to children. If points ou which the orthodox and heterodox are at variance, 
he could get Comstock and our Government to accept that He is uncompromising as to his convictions, having fre- 
modification and limitation, it might not be. se bad as it is quently refused to write articles and books in which he was 
now, Now it is applied to Reformers like Heywood, True- asked to suppress some of i his opinions, If he cannot 84y 
what he believes he declines to say anything. Heis at 


love, Bradlaugh, and Besant. t ; 
Another reason why we ought to vote for repeal is, Be- all times an earnest and eloquent advocate of Rationalism, 
— 


cause what is moral or what is immoral should never be 
decided by & majority vote, but each man and woman No REVENGE is more heroic than that which tormenta 
should decide those questions by their own reason and envy by doing good.—Anon. 
conscience, c 
Another reason why we should vote for repeal is becatise 
obscenity, like intemperance, like smoking, lying, gambling 
and drinking, is a vice, and not a crime, and can be more 
easily. reformed by:moral and educational means. ‘than by 
force of law. 
Another reason is that the man who wants a law against 
obscenity, an imaginary evil, is opposed to a ‘law against 
Tumselling, a vice that is. corrupting a thousand: ‘times ‘more 
young and innocent children than obscenity, is straining at |’ 
a gnat and swallowing.a.camel,’ But it is said that we never | 
can got the people to repeal the ‘obscenity. Jaws, and.we 


very liberal, as Episcopalians so often are. 
no identification with the present generation, having written ; 
his latest poems nearly forty years ago. If he had been born 
later, if he had come fully into the spirit and influence of 
the latter half of the century, he would probably hav been 
a Rationalist, notwithstanding the temperamental conserva- 
tism of his character, 

Raiph Waldo Emerson, like so many ihinkers and literary 
men, is a pantheist—pantheism has been styled the Atheism 
of poets—wholly rejecting the kind of theism which disgo- 
ciates God from nature and regards him as a sort of spiritual 
personality. He began his intellectual life as a Unitarian, 
but soon withdrew from the society in Boston to which he 
preached tecause he could not agree with it on the subject 
of the ‘‘ Lord’s Supper.” There is no variety of heresy that 
Emerson has not been guilty of, and he has given great 
uneasiness to the evangelical by the boldness and radicalism 
of his utterances. Knowing the purity of his life, the 
absolute stainlessness of his nature, they were disturbed 
that he should eliminate the Almighty from his system of 
philosophy, Of iate years, however, they hay grown 
accustomed to his heterodoxies, mildly regretting that so 
excellent a man should live as if there were no God (mean- 
ing their ‘narrow conception of God) in the world and no 
pian of salvation. Emerson has expressed much of his 
belief in his essay on ‘Immortality ” in his last volume: 
‘ All I hav seen teaches me to trust the Creator for what 
LI hay not seen. Whatever it is which the great Providence 
has provided for us, it must be large and generous and in 
the style of his great works. The future must be up to the 
style of our faculties—of memory, of hope, of imagination, 
of reason. Ihave a house, a closet which holds my books, 
a table, a garden, a fieid. Are these, any and all, a reason 
for refusing the angel who beckons me away? Asif there 
were no room or skill elsewhere that could reproduce for 
me as my like or my enlarging wants may require. We wish 
to livfor whatis great, not for what is mean. I do not 
wish to liv for the sake of my warm house, my orchard, or 
my pictures. Ido not wish to liv to wear out my boots. 

. . Itis not my duty to prove to myself the immortal- 
ity of the soul. That knowledge is hidden very cunningly. 
Perhaps the archangels cannot find the secret of their exist- 
ence, as the eye cannot see itself ; but ending or endless, to 
liv whilst I liv.. . . You shall not say,‘O my bishop, 
O my pastor, is there any resurrection? What do you think? 
Did Dr. Channing believe that we should know each other? 
Did Wesley ? Did Butler? Did Fenelon ? What questions 
are these ? Go read Milton, Shakspere, or any truly ideal 
poet, Read Plato or any other of the interior realities. 
Read St. Augustine, Swedenborg, Immanuel Kant. Let any 
master recite to you simply the substantial Jaws of the intel- 
lect, and in the presence of the laws themselves you will 
never ask such primary-school questions.” 

A. Bronson Alcot is the spiritual comrade of Emerson, 
though his elder by four years. He is even more an idealist, 
more a Platonist, than his friend, but less broad, less rounded, 
less practical, Mentally, he hardly lives in this time. He 
goes back to the ancient Greeks, to Piotinus, to Porphyry ; 
he gleans wisdom from Jacob Bohme, Thomas Taylor, 
Novalis. His understanding, his soul, as he would say, is 
as if Christianity had never been invented. He is one of the 
gentlest, meekest, best of men, but as complete a pagan as 
Aristippus or Carneades. ; 

Henry W. Longfellow is a Unitarian of the broad school, 
a vertible latitudinarian, In the highest sense a gentleman 
and scholar, he counts creeds as nothing, conduct as every- 
thing. His poems, albeit not great, breathe refinement in 
every line. His home is the abode of every virtue and 
courtesy; but the shadow of sectarianism has never fallen 
on it. His religion is natural and rational; culture has lifted 
him above the need of theological belief. 

John Q., Whittier was educated by his parents a Quaker, 
and has always retained his connection with the body of 
Friends, but his religious views are gentle and broad as they 
can be, and his mind is incapable of entertaining a dogma 
of ‘any kind. Humanity is his creed and conviction. 
“Where humanity cen be helped, there his sympathy alwaya 
goes, and there, though he may not know it, his sympathy 
ends, 

‘Oliver Wendell Holmes has revealed his liberality in his 
writings, and his hatred of ecclesiasticism in declaring 
‘that all belief is bounded by Romaniam on one hand and 
Rationalism on the other. ` That is organized superstition; 
this; i absence . of superatition. Like moat physicians, he 


TEE DISTAL portion of the metacarpal of the right wing - 
of a small pterodactyl, with a spread of wing not exceeding 
five feet, has been discovered by Mr. 8, W, Williston in the 
Atlantogaurua beds of Wyoming. It is now in the Yale 
College Museum. This is the first indication of the exist. 
ence of pterosaurian remains in the Jurassic formation in. 
America, All remains of this kind previously found were 
Cretaceous, and were those of reptiles of enormous size, 
Provisionsily, the name Plerodactylus monianus has been 


given to this new species. 
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Letters from Friends. 


WAYERLY, Iowa, Sept. 27, 1878. 
. Eprror Trurs SEEKER: Inclosed find an article concern- 
` ing a proposed lecture by Mr. Wendling, who advertises 
himself as g lawyer from near the home of Col. Ingersoll in 
Hlinois. The correspondence speaks for itself. 


WAVERLY, Iowa, Sept. 26, 1878. 
_ Revs, Ransom, HAMMOND, AND LESLIE, LOCAL COMMIT- 
TEE WENDLING's LECTURE, Gentlemen: It is announced in 
` the press that Mr. Wendling will ‘‘ demolish ” the skeptical 
theories of Col. Ingersoll, on the 8th of October, 1878. 
Acting under instructions from some of the Infidels and 
Freethinkers of our city, I am instructed to ask if your com- 
mittee, or Mr. Wendling, will arrange with us on that ocea- 
sion so as to divide the time with one of our number, giving 
us at least one-third of the time between his opening and 
closing for the purpose of question or debate. Our commu- 
nity is largely composed of persons who are liberal on ques- 
tions of religion. We are apt to style the pulpit the ‘‘cow- 
ard’s castle,” because from it the oracle of orthodoxy asserts 
what he will, denounces. us or our honest convictions in 
such speech as he chooses, and denies us a reply. If Mr. 
Wendling comes among us to convince us of error, and is 
capable of demolishing the greatest orator, as well as the 
most cogent reasoner, of the age, he has certainly no reason 
to fear any one here. We understand that Mr. Wendling 
must be paid a large sum for his lecture. Such an arrange- 
ment would fill the house. 
Respectfully, M. E. BILLINGS. 


WAVERLY, Iowa, Sept. 27, 1878. 

M. E. Bruines, Dear Sir: Your communication addressed 

- to Messrs. Hammond, Leslie, and myself, as “Local Com- 
mittee Wendling’s Lecture,” etc., was duly received. 

In reply, permit us to state that it is impossible for us to 
giv any encouragement that such an arrangement as you 
hav suggested could be effected. We hay engaged Mr. 
Wendling to perform a certain service, viz., to deliver a 
certain lecture in which he replies to Col. Ingersoll. You 
will readily perceive that beyond this we hav no control. 
What Mr. Wendiing might agree to we cannot state. He is 
expected here on the 3:16 p.m. train; Tuesday, Oct. 8th, the 
day of the lecture; and if you should desire, he doubtless 
could be ‘‘interviewed,” and then “speak for himself.” 
We are confident this will be satisfactory to you and your 
friends. In behalf of Committee, 

Respectfully, Guo. R. Ransom. 


As Mr. Wendling speaks Oct. 9th at Manchester, and us 

he is hired to perform “a certain service” here, of course 

_ there can be no chance for a debate, and, as usual, the pul- 
pit has it all its own way. M. E. BILLINGS. 


PENDLETON, Inp., Sept. 28, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT: You may add my name to the ‘‘ Declara- 
_ tion of Rights,” as well as to the second Roll of Honor to 
the amount of $5.00, to be paid when needed. I am poorly 
able to do this, but I feel that it is the duty of every Liberal, 
` not only of the United States, but of the world, to do all in 
his power to thwart the attempt of designing Christianity to 
. crush Liberalism from the face of the globe. ‘* Oh,” some 
will say, ‘‘they are weakening every day;” all of which is 
very true; and none are more cognizant of the fact than 
Christians themselves, and the simple knowledge of this fact 
makes them only the more desperate. Only last week an 
old member of the M. E. Church here spoke in a Sunday- 
school convention on this -very subject, as follows: ‘‘ Some- 
thing must be done. Why, the Infidels are taking the town.” 
Also, last month the M. E. minister of Pendleton attended a 
camp-meeting at Albany, Ind., and came home ‘tired out,” 
and reported that he ‘' never worked harder in his life, and 
thirty-one other preachers worked equally as hard for a 
whole week or more, and not 4 single soul was converted ;” 
and, moreover, ‘‘but very few seemed to desire their 
prayers.” This is all well enough, andIsay, Amen. But 
it does not follow that Liberals should sit idle, because that 
numerous army of priests will not let Christianity die out 
without a struggle. 
Yours for science, truth, and absolute liberty, 
0. H. THOMAS. 


DANVILLE, Sept. 23, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Find inclosed post-office order 
for $5.95; four dollars to apply on TRUTE SEEKER from 
May last (as you will see our subscription expired that 
month). Thanks for your kindness in sending after it had 
expired. I hav some friends, who are subscribers of your 
paper, who wish to add an order for books in this letter; 
you will oblige by sending same to my address: Three 
copies of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes, one “ Holy Bible Abridged ” (in 
cloth), one ‘‘Sepher Toldoth Jeschu,” one of Mrs. Besant’s 
“Law of Population” (in paper), and one copy of the new 


Trinity—which must be a little novel, containing a woman, |" 


‘while the old and holy one contained the male only. Well, 
these are days of progress, surely. : 
We have taken your paper since its first start at Paris, 


Il., and find it also of the progressive order, having grown |" 


four times its original size, and filled with matter of vital 
interest to all. May it centinue to grow in interest as it has 
in the past. I think itis of a healthy constitution, having 
outlived all the pestilential attacks of old orthodoxy, and 
grown strong in proportion to the opposition it has had 
to meet from all sides, until it has become a tower of 
.atrengih, imparting healthy ideas to many, whom it has 
liberated from mental slavery to true liberty of conscience 
and Freethought. Most respectfully, L, H. GURLEY. 


FREEDOM OR SLAVERY. 

SOUTE EXETER, ME., Bept. 22, 1878. 
Dzar Bro. BENNETT: Four of your correspondents have 
paid their respects to my letter on the obscenity question; 
-two favorably and the others not so favorably. The ques- 
tion with me is, Shall I giv up my own individual authority 
to some one e!se, or shail I declare that to me it is absolute 
and final. Stephen Pearl Andrews wrote to Hulls Crucible: 
-“A liberty which anybody else in the universe has a right 
to define is no liberty for me. A pursnit of happiness which 
some despot, or some oligarchy, or some tyrannical majority 
has the power to shape and prescribe for me is not the pur- 
suit of my happiness.” Are the above sentiments true or 
false? lf true, then why deny me the right to pursue hap- 
piness as I feel it my right to pursue it. If false, then Mr. 
Comstock has the field, and you cannot refute him. When 
John Calvia burnt Michael Servetus at the stake, did he 
strike down Servetus’ individual authority, or did he respect 


it? D, M. Bennett & Co. are exercising their own individual: 


authority in sending their thoughts to the people: They 


by force. 
persons, educate them properly, and generate them rightly, 
and you take a step towards bringing the people into a con- 


say, Our books are good and truthful, and we have a right 
to send them out unmolested. Comstock & Co., backed up 
by law, deny that right; and forcibly suppress them. Now, 
I deny in tote Mr. Comstock’s right to forcibly suppress any 
publication, be it obscene or otherwise, from a free circula- 
tion. In so doing he or any one else show themselves to be 
contemptible cowards. If Comstock or any one else really 
loved truth for its own sake, they would ask for no other 
weapons than the pen and the tongue. I hav worked 
thirty-two years to stop rum-selling and obscene talk and 
reading. How? By the cowardly and contemptible busi- 
ness of putting them in prison? That is just what John 
Calvin did. No; but I hav, by pen and voice, tried to edu- 
cate and enlighten people up to a condition where their 
moral stomachs did not crave such horrid stuff. Profanity 
is shocking, but obscenity a great deal more so. Tobacco 
is a terrible curse to the people who use it; but because it is 


such a dreadful curse, shall I forcibly suppress it? Rum- 


selling is a degrading business, but it can never be stopped 
Giv the people clean food, clean; ciothes, clean 


dition when the spiritual or the human stomach will not 
call for such putrid food. 


Yours for “ untrammeled lives,” SEWARD MITCHELL. 


MORAL DISEASES. 
Morreomery, Miox., Sept. 9, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT: I have just read a note in THE TRUTH 


SEEKER to the effect that it is thought that Bishop McCoskry 
was troubled with a disease termed satyriasis, instead of a 
wicked heart. 
to reason upon the subject of what is called crime. 
will soon learn to place the responsibility where it belongs 


Tam really glad that people are beginning 
They 


and treat some eccentric so-called criminals for disease, in- 
stead of punishing them for crime. 


Satyriasis is a disease of the sexual organs or some of the 


organs in sympathy with them. It may be produced by a 
tumor on the back of the neck, or even a temporary blister 
or tumor on the medulia oblongata, or an affection of the 
cerebrum, a lesion of the kidneys, the urethra, or even from 
lodged fecal matter in the lower bowel—constipation—and 


many other causes which I cannot mention here. Even a 
wen, if extending far back towards the occiput, will pro- 
duce it. l 

In this disease there is an uncontrollable sexual passion, 
and persons of the most upright character and circumspect 


behavior, when seized with it, are entirely at the mercy of 


the disease. Not long since I heard a man say in a confer- 
ence meeting that he had been terribly tempted during the 


past week, but through the help of Jesus he had overcome, 
and he wanted his brethren and sisters to support him by 
their prayers, 
got the mastery of him, and he is now in the workhouse for 
an attempt at rape. 


Within two weeks of that. time his disease 


Had the “poor, erring creature of 
Adam’s race” applied to me or some other intelligent physi- 


cian instead of Jesus, he would probably hav been saved 
the mortification of a punishment for a disease misnamed a 
crime, 


About a year or more ago one Isaac B, Sautelle was 
arraigned on charge of the same crime in the city of Boston 
and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. He was sub- 
sequently brought out of prison and tried for another similar 
offense, and recetved fifteen years’ additional sentence. As 
I watched the proceedings of the trial, as it was published 
in the papers, I became well satisfied that the man’s crime 


was a disease, that could hav been treated better in the hos- 
pital than the penitentiary. 


But red ribbon is an article 
that is always dispensed by asses instead of scientific men 
and women. 

While I am on the topic, I want to call attention to another 


class of unfortunates. [recollect, while on a boat from New 


York to Boston once, of noticing one of the boat hands, 
when I said to myself, ‘‘ Poor fellow! Some of these days 


you will probably be arrested for rape and sent to prison for 


a moral deformity which had its origin in your organiza- 
tion.” This man had an unusually large neck, with strong 
vital and animal propensities, and he would find it hard to 
resist the temptation to steal when hungry, or to control any 
of his natural passions. He was probably begotten of legal 
rape, and he inherited the sin of his parents. Such persons 
are to be pitied rather than blamed, inasmuch as their organ- 
isms came to them unsought for, and, perhaps, unwanted. 
A man can no more help his peculiar development than he 
can alter a physical deformity; and if he is changed, it must 
be by patient and continual labor, assisted by scientific phi- 
lanthropists. If instead of punishing people for moral de- 
formities we would send them to hospitals to be cured, we 
would save the State a great expense and entail a blessing 
on their posterity. If then we should turn about and abolish 
our legalized system of prostitution and put an-end to rape 
in the marriage bed, we should hav fewer moral deformities 
in the next generation. i 
If these few thoughts shall encourage any sympathy for 
morally diseased ‘‘criminals,” whether in or out of the 


. Church, I shall hay accomplished all that I intended, 


D. W. Huu, M.D. 


Sarem, Mass., Sept. 14, 1878, 

MR. Bennett: In this week’s TRutH SEEKER occurs the 
following by H. B. Martin, M, D.: 
‘The snake story is so inseparably connected with the 
doctrine of the fall of mankind in the first Adam that if we 
reject it the whole economy of the plan of salvation is de- 
prived of its chief corner-stone. Apart from the idea of the 
first Adam being deceived by the snake there is no sense 
or import whatever in the prediction of the second Adam 


-coming to bruise the head of the serpent, which has invaria- 


bly been interpreted to mean Christ’s conquest over Satan.” 

It seems to be the general opinion among writers, men in 
particular, that the Adam of snake notoriety was the first 
Adam. They hav been so educated; not by the Bible, 
however, which proves the first Mr. and Mrs. Adam to hav 
been created, with whose history neither snakes, nor curses, 
nor forbidden fruit had any connection whatever. The loss 
cof the snake may be accounted for by the fact of the exclu- 
sion of that particular species from the ark, there being no 
room for the dust on which to feed him. The Bible givs 
no account of the death of the dust-made ‘‘ Adam” (as 
of many of its noted characters—none more so than this, or 
of such world-wide fame), except in the universal deluge 
from which only the descendants of Mr. and Mrs. Adam 
were rescued, and other choice animated. nature, and in 
which every trace of the tribe of Adam and Eve, and of 
their snake also, was drowned out. : 

“Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children; and thy desire shall be to -thy,.husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.’ This is the whole of the curse pro- 
nounced npon the woman, and certainly there’ is no call for 
‘any religion to reconcile an offended God ‘heré; but'if there 
ja need of anything in her case;-it ‘ie ‘for some law-or judg. 


ment to free her from being kept eternally under the rule 
of man; and that is one of the things that Liberalism pro- 
poses to try to accomplish.” 

It is an up-hill work to travel in the old, beaten track 
of the orthodox vehicle, whose wheels are sunk down to 
the hub in the mire of the deluge, there to grovel until 
the “Day of Judgment.” It were better to leave this for 
the ‘‘chosen” to escape as best they can when the day‘of 
their redemption arrives, and take the other horn. of the 
dilemma, if woman’s emancipation is, in any sense, the 
object of Liberalism, and reject, with her, this old clerical 
club, so decorated with curses and denunciation. Accord- 
ing to the Bible, Eve and her husband were no aneestors of 
hers, nor was the snake of her family acquaintance; hence 
their offenses were none of hers, and no curse of the Al- 
mighty ever rested upon her on their account. Nor would 
Liberals now be called upon to rescue her from ‘‘the rule 
of man” had he ruled himself properly, leaving woman to 
rule herself (as she has left him), as she is bidden by the law 
of nature and by the law of the Bible—a discovery which 
man seems never to hav made, else he hid Ihis light under a 
bushel lest it be extinguished in the broad daylight of com- 
mon sense and common humanity, and the light of the gos- 
pel also, according to Gen., chap. i and chap. v. 

Had man read his Bible as he should, commencing at the 
first chapter, which givs an account of the creation of man 
and womau, cf 'he blessing bestowed upon them, of the 
command to ther (0 hay dominion over the fish of the sea 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth, and to eat of every tree, in the which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; and which says: “To 
every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is 
life, I hav given every green herb for meat; and it was so. 
. . . And God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold, it was very good. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the sixth day.” 

Here is no forbidden fruit, no dust-eating serpent, no sub- 
jugation of woman, and no little, insignificant, nipped-up- 
garden, and no flaming sword to keep the way of the tree of 
life—w hose way is as unlimited as is the boundless universe. 
It would seem that the ‘midnight oil” that the clergy 
hay wasted to keep this ‘‘ divine inspiration ” out of sight, 
for man's subjugation to him, and woman’s subjugation to 
man, was sufficient to float every ship in the world’s navy. 
And yet here it stands, an everlasting rebuke, a weapon 
fitted to woman’s hand against all clerical and all legal usur- 

ation, `’ À 

p This account of the creation in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, from the 27th verse to the 31st, and the genealogy, age, 
and death of the patriarchs, from Adam unto Noah, as given 
in the fifth chapter of Genesis, from the ist ta the 5th verse, 
ought to appear as a frontispiece to every Liberal paper and 
book, and specially to every illiberal one—for it is ‘* inspira- 
tion ”—so that the people may read for themselves, and 
learn what ‘‘ inspiration ” is in its acceptable aspect; and if 
they choose to support ministers, let them hire them to re- 
pair the injury they have done as ‘‘blind leaders of the 
blind.” It will be a lucrative employment; a life-service to 
all who may successfully engage in it—the greatest service 
of which the wisest of them can boast; the most efficient 
means of bringing Infidels to the true faith, as it is, in the 
truth of the “eternal” nature, without beginning and witk- 
outend. Says the Christian, ‘If you take away our relig- 
ion, what will you giv us in its stead?” We will giv our 
aid in repairing the terrible havoc it has made with your 
common sense. Christians contend that the Adam and Eve 
manufactured of the dust and of the rib are the created 
man and woman whose name God called Adam in the day 
when they were created (Gen, v, 2). ‘‘ Three are one, and 
one is three,” equally and extraordinarily “sensible to the 
last.” M. U: F. 


FT. LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Sept. 30, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT: An impression seems to prevail that I 
am your correspondent ‘' Anti-Fraud,” or else that. L-am 
the correspondent he alludes to. I desire to state that I 
know not who * Anti-Fraud ” is, and that I hav no idea 
who his Leavenworth correspondents are. All 1 know is 
that Iam not one of them. I am, like many others, quite 
curious as to the identity, both of your correspondent: ‘and 

his Leavenworth frieuds. Wm. EMMETTE COLEMAN, 


“ OUPID’S YOKES.” 


My DEAR BENNETT: I hav just finished reading Hey- 
wood’s celebrated book, ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and I must say I 
was wonderfully disappointed in the work. 1 bad been led 
to believe from the notoriety which the Y. M. C. A. and 
Anthony Comstock hav given it, that the book was the 
vilest, most obscene, and indecent publication in existence ; 
that its circulation among the masses was productive of 
great evil, tending to weaken the marriage tie among sensi- 
ble people, and to eventually destroy all legal as well as 
moral obligations between the sexes. But its perusal has 
dispelled that illusion. The book is well written, the very 
choicest words possible to convey the ideas are employed, 
and not a bawdy or obscene sentence can be found within 
its covers. The author has quoted largely from standard 
historical and medical works, making his book pregnant 
with useful information. i 

But many of the theories advanced by Mr. Heywook are 
to my mind at once erroneous, ilogical, and impracticable. 
The free intermingling of the sexes which he advocates, 
and the license which he predicts for future generations, in- 
stead of being progressive, I believe to be retrogressive, 
Such acondition of society evidently did exist long ago, 
when people dwelt in caves without clothing, and modesty 
was unknown to man. But we are now moving in a differ- 
ent direction, and I have no fears that the sale of '‘ Cupid’s 
Yokes,” or any other book of the kind, will demoralize 
society. Bad as our present marriage laws are in some respecta, 
and faulty as our present social system is, the remedies 
which Heywood suggests are infinitely more dangerous to 
society than the diseases he would cure, But Mr. Heywood 
has a right to his peculiar opinions, and ought to hav the 
right to publish them provided he does not outrage decency 
nor trample upon the rights of others. The claim by Dis- 
trict-Attorney Cummings, that this work is obscene when 
compared with the works of Shakspere or some passages in 
the Holy’s holy—King James’ Bible—is simply ridiculous. 

But what has all this to do with your arrest at Watkins ? 
About as much as the lamb had to do with soiling the stream 
which flowed from the wolf to him. ‘‘Ajsop” intimates 
that the wolf was bound to eat the lamb, roil or no roil.;, So 
the Y. M,C. A, must hav Bennett. The fact is, you are 
in the way. of this saintly order; you hav let in the sun- 
light of ‘truth among some of their clergy ; you hav'‘ex- 
‘posed’ some of their “ways which arë dark’ and ‘tricks 
which ‘ire vain,” in short, you: are ‘an Infidel:and must be 
Hooked: Up: to protect: the Chureh, . When Comstock ang 
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the powerful organization behind him hav succeeded in 
putting one or more of their gods -into our Constitution, 
then it will be lawful to arrest you and all your sympathiz- 
ing friends upon a true charge, and the Y. M. C. A. will no 
longer be compelled to call Infidelity obscene. 

ONE WHO THINES FoR HIMSELF. 


Ann ARBOR, Micu., Sept. 7, 1878. 

Bro. BENNETT: I see by THE TRUTH SEEKER of the 7th 
that you hav again been arrested for presuming to exercise 
the sacred rights given by the Constitution to every Ameri- 
can Citizen. Will these indignities have no end? 

honest men and women forever be thrown into prison to 
‘gatisfy the vindictive hate of these canting, hypocritical 
men of Gor? 

You hav been arrested, and may be imprisoned ; yes, 
sili be, if Money and influence and Christian guile can im- 
prison you. But be of good cheer; you are not the first 
who has suffered for opinion’s sake, and you are not desti- 
tute of friends, Christianity from the first has bitterly op- 
posed a)l advancement, and blood has flowed in torrents at 
its commands. But thanks to the noble exertions and un- 
tiring energy of such men as D. M. Bennett and others, it 
is relaxing its hold and mankind is better for it. Inclosed 
please find $2.15; apply $200 upon TRUTH ŜEERER, and 
send me “Cupid's Yokes.” More anon, Yours, ete., 

W. A. ŪRANDALL. 


UNIONTOWN, OAL., Sept. 9, 1878. 

DEAR BENNETT : {learn from Tam TRUTH SEEKER that 
you hav put your foot in it again, and got arrested by the 
bigots at Watkins, Just as I expected. You go blundering 
along, saying things which offend good Christians, and what 
else can you expect ? Why can’t you be cultured? Go slow 
—use a little Abbotism—and respect the feelings of the dear 
pious and religious people, and not be eternally thundering 
at, and bursting in the gates of their temples; tearing down 
their altars, lashing and demolishing their Christian and 
other gods, and getting people io do their own thinking. 
Besides, what business had you to go poking off to Watkins 
anyhow, and lending your influence in cheering the hearts 
and strengthening the minds of those ungodly men and 
woulen assembled there to devise further means to take 
away the bread and butter from the priests and preachers, 
and teaching people how to get along without them, with the 
assurance that they will be happier and better, by throwing 
godology, and all priestcraft to the dogs, and living by the 
light and rule of. common sense, reason, and justice ? And 
why so kind and accomodating to Miss Tilton during her 
temporary absence in assisting her to sell Mr, Heywood’s 
innocent little book for which he is now suffering martyrdom 
in prison, and which was designed to enlighten poor down- 


trodden sufferiug women, and teach them how to avoid some. 


of the miseries to which they are now subjected? Why 
should you, or Mr. Bell, or Miss Tilton, or Mrs. Besant, or 
Mrs. Chase, or anyone else, care how many poor women guf- 
fer from compulsory and reckless child-bearing through the 
want of a little plain physiological information, and bringing 
_into the world a weakly, puny, sickly, starved, and a half- 
made race of children without means to properly feed and 
clothe, much less educate, who in their turn only become 
mentally, morally, and physically fit for slaves of priests, 
tyrants, or brutes, or food for pestilence and famine? Let 
those whose hearts are not entirely seared against the suf- 
ferings of their fellow creaturesanswer for you. Butso it is, 
ever has been, and ever will be, so long as ignorance and 
superstition in the world overbalance intelligence and com- 
mon sense. Whenever a man or woman steps out of the 
deep worn old ruts of theological nonsense and bigotry in 
enlightening and elevating his fellow-man, and points out 
to him or her the true common sense road to happiness, they 
must expect to encounter the dying kicks and struggles of 
the old rotten priesthood. You, Brother Bennett, being one 
of the foremost in this age in strangling this hydra-headed 
monster, come in for your share of the kicks. The battle 
between truth and falsehood is now hot, but will, in my 
opinion, soon be hotter, and although no prophet, I predict 
that before another generation passes away, victory will be 
inscribed on the banner of truth. Long life to D. M. Ben- 
nett and his paper. 

Ten dollars of the inclosed P. O. Order is to pay one half 
of my pledge to the ‘‘ Defense Fund,” and for the balance 

lease send me the ‘* Eihics of Spirituslism,” and ‘‘ Cupid’s 

okes.” The latter Ihave never read, and would like to 
see what the hypocritical Christian idiots are making such 
a fuss about. . Faithfully and earnesily yours, A. LOERT, 


HyeEran Homa, SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Oct. 8, 102. 

D. M, Bennert, Dear Six: Since reading the last pumber 
of THE TROTE SEEKER, L feit as though I would like to 
grasp your hand and say, ‘‘Well done thou good and faithful 
one,” so much abused and yet so patient. Not asa lamb, 
however, dumb before its shearers, but ready and able at 
all times to faithfully and understandingly meet the many 
unjust censures thrust upon thee. The paper like its editor 
bears acquaintance, and having read every number of it from 
the first, has come to be an old tried friend, a necessity 
from which J cannot think of separating. Its growth in 
scientific and genera] intellectual interest is 80 great as to 
afford a constant feast for the mind, and I hail its weekly 
visits with perfect delight. Its regular contributors are 
amongst the best, and could all from whom I hav solicited 
subscriptions realize its genuineness as I do, many additions 
would be made to its already extended list of subscribers, 

Your repy to friend Van Buskirk’s inconsiderate and in- 
appropriate letter (who of eonrse never gets into “a 
scrape,”) is right to the poipt:.. ought to énable him to 
see and acknow edge his inconsistency. 

The ‘“ cultured edior” too, has shown up his true colors 
again. With all his boasted intellectual refinement, he un- 
doubtedly manifesis a decided weakness. 

His j-aloury seems to be so much excited as to render it 
quite impissible to prevent it cropping out on all sides. 

His premature effort to secure to himself a continuation of 
the office of Presivent of the Natioual Liberal League is 
Certainly very futile as well as unwise, and will doubtless 
assist. him to step down and out.” 

lf D M. Bennett will not accept the cfilee, then, I too, 
think Hon. Elizur Wright would be a good choice, as I be- 
lieve hu is an honest, indepeudent thinker, and will fear- 
lessly labor for the general interest of humanity. 

i.was really sorry to learn of your Watkins arrest, as well 
as tbat of Miss Tilton and W. B Bell, which seemed so very 
unjust, But ihe result will doubtless prove beneficial, as 
theres no surer way of increasing friends and patrons to 
Tor TRUTH SEEKER, and exciting investigation of Liberal 
thought geneialiy, than the effort vow used to suppress it. 

Hitherto 1 hav felt indignation over: your arresis Brother 
Beunett, but my desire n 
Anthony Comstock for publishing and sending thro 


Ani } ugh the 
mail the Christians wholly (holy) obscenity Bible. 


Willj 


ow is that you be again arrested by | 


your conscience never smite you for daring to send broad- 
cast over the land to contaminate the unsophisticated minds 
such a collection of filth, the very essence of obscenity ? 
Surely you must be held amenable for this outrage upon the 
morals of society. It is certainly distasteful enough left 
alone under the sanctifying infiuence of the remaining por- 
tion of the sacred text, but unmasked before the world must 
produce a deleterious effect upon the sensibilities of ‘‘cul- 
tured” people. Then again do you not know you are dis- 
inheriting yourself of heaven’s promised blessings in taking 
from the word. of God. But perhaps you are trying to 
analyze it, if so your effort is a laudable one, and it is then 
to be hoped the agent for the suppression of obscene litera- 
ture will not mistake your motive, and again cause your 
arrest. In that, however, L think you hav rather a hard 
task before you, as I can’t see after all that you will be able 
to make of it anything betler than concentrated obscenity. 

I think it is evident you hav struck the keynote to this 
obscenity question, and if it is a matter of principle with 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice, you wi!l surely be 
rearrested. 

Won't they hav a sweet time of it though in causing 
arrests for circulating the obscenity of the Bible? And it 
must inevitably come to that, for it cannot be denied that 
it is the pure, unadulterated article. 

To help the matter on then, I want, at least, one copy of 
it, as I think the “fight” this time will be rather enjoyable. 

I wish also to renew my subscription another year for 
Tus TRUTH SEEKER, as it is assured an existence whether 
the business of arresting and imprisoning is kept up, or not, 
and as my letter is growing lengthy will close by asking 
you to accept the within order for $4.60, $1.00 dollar for 
defense fund, and the remainder for books and papers. 

Fraternally youre, J. 8. Lyon, M. D. 

We the undersigned, having read ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and 
finding therein nothing indecent, or obscene, desire the 
privilege of having our names enrolled with the honorable 
body who hav pledged their lives, fortunes, and sacred 
honor, to perpetuate the rights and liberties belong to all 
American citizens. J. 8. Lyon, 

Miss NETTIE Lyon, 
Mrs. J. 8. SPENCER, 
O. A. WHITCOMB, 
REBECCA WHITCOMB. 


ANASEIM, CAL., Sept. 28, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: My spirit of indignation is 
aroused. To think that while I was sitting here in my 
home in this new Italy of America reading THE TRUTH 
SEEKER, you, the champion leader of Freethought in Amer- 
jca, were arrested for selling a ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” instead of 
a book with holy Bible on the covers and more real obscen- 
ity between them than is found outside of Anthony Com- 
stock’s stock-in-trade makes me mad. What a pity that 
Train don’t make a choice selection from the Holy Bible so 
as to get in prison! It looks as ihough they thought God’s 
word would spoil if they let too much light in upon it. By 
the way, Beecher has said another radical thing. Here it is: 
“I hold that there are really no Infidels in the world, ex- 
cept perhaps in a few cases where extreme corruption of 
life has led men to hate goodness, truth, and purity.” I 


send you a clipping from the S. F. Chronicle showing the! 


latest effort of the priests to get their God into the Consti- 
tution of our State. Please publish it. 

My husband and I hav just celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of our weilding, and as a token of our joy we pledge 
five dollars to the Defense Fund. We also want the ‘‘ Wat- 
kins Proceedings” as soon as published. Let every reader 
determine to keep the ark of Freethought afloat. Plenty of 
friends are needed to keep her off the ‘‘ bank and shoal” of 
bigotry, and so we must giv a Jong pul), a strong pull, and 
a pull all together. Truly I feel like working in the politi- 
cal field. Something must be done. It wont do to supine- 
ly sit and let them put the shackles on. Keep up your cour- 
age, and the next time vou go to Watkins, sel? Bibles! 

Yours truly, Mrs. K. Parker. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1878. 
D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: Our daily papers have all 
made some comment on the Watkins Convention and they 
refer the topic under discussion with some comment to the 
majorities fora proper adjustment. But what is the educa- 
tion of the majority ? It is really astonishing to find 80 many 
young men in this city who hav been raised within sight 
and hearing of our large common schools and yet cannot 
tell whether Ohio is @ state or a city. We have just had a 
visit from an old friend who was proud of their church 
membership but did not know the meaning of vicarious 
atonement. I was told the past week by a church member 
that circumcision was & sort of baptism, and when asked 
how sharp stones could be used he declared there was no 
such statement in the Bible, Justice certainly demands a 
better education of our majorities before they are capable 
of being judges or juries farther than themselves are con- 

cerned. Respectfully yours, D, Sizmr, 


TOLEDO, Iowa, Sept. 20, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT: I can and do fully and unequivocally 
indorse and stand ready to defend the noble sentiments laid 
down in the ‘‘ Declaration of Rights,” and want to add my 
humble name to the list. Now let every friend of Free- 
thought and free speech do his or her duty, and victory is 
ours. Fraternally yours, J. E. FRICK. 


: __ BALrNa, KAN., Sept. 24, 1878. 
Dear MR. BENNETT: I admire your paper and like to 
read it ; and especially do I Jike to see so many learned and 
moral men protest agairst the infamous acts of the Chris- 
tian Comsto: k—a man without a heart or conscience. I 
sympath ze with his innocent victims—those imprisoned for 
opinion’s sake—snd hope the day may soon come when 
bigots will no lorger rule the courts. I Jike the position of 
Tue Truro SEEKER, standing as it does almost solitary 
and alone in its figut for freedom in a country which some 
Europeans coosider abounds in nothing but Bibles, money, 
and bumbugs. I like the ‘' Letters from Friends.” I no- 
tice sbme passages in letters in this department in the 
issue of Sept. 21: ‘t How loug are such acts to be tolerated 
in this land that claims to be a free and independent na- 
tion 2” Says S. Carver, ‘‘ If it must be war, then war it is, 
and war to the knife if necessary.” It would not be the 
first time the Christian Cuureh has been the cause of tur- 
moil and bloodshed. But their power is fast vanisting, 
| and this is but the cying struggle of the hydra-heeded mon- 
‘ster. Justice and humanity will yet reign triumphant upon 
‘this glorious carth, with reason. science, and common 
sense for a shield. ‘‘ There is a Liberal sentiment,” says 
l Lewis Morris. But we hav conservative Liberals as well 


the rear. It is no time to falter now.” Another one of our 
friends says that “the greatest foe to progress is not error, 
but indifference to truth.” This I har said many times, 
Liberals are indifferent to their principles, and will not or- 
ganize for protection and encouragement to the faint- 
hearted, After arousing speech in some Liberal meeting, 
nearly every auditor feels the lightning of Liberalism tingle 
through his veins, but ar soon as he goes back home he . 
relapses into his old indifference. We want more Liberal 
Leagues all over the country, but I am afraid that, if left to 
itself, it will be a slow movement. I would like to see a ~ 
great National—or better, international—Defense and Prop- 
aganda Association—one possessing the means and energy © 
to send Liberal lecturers where they are needed to speak and 
organize Local Leagues, which could meet every Sunday. 
Please put my name to the Declaration of Rights, also on 
the Roll of Honor to the amount of $1.00, and send me'a 
copy of the proceedings at Watkins. 
Yours respectfully, 


i Paumyra, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1878. 
DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: When the news came of your 
last*arrest by the Comstock influence I felt like doing some- - 
thing, aiding you financially, but being unfortunately short 
of ‘‘greenbacks,” I thought I would do the next best thing - 
and make an effort to spread THE TRUTH SEEKER. I| hav 
heretofore sent in two or three names, and now I send a4 . 
money-order for ten more to men of thought, and men of 
influence, and I trust you will retain many of them as life - 
subscribers. I hope so, at least. It is apparent to all who 
read your paper, at least to all others who take any notice 
of passing events, that there is a wonderful commotion in 

ithe religious as wel) as the political world. It is evident 
that old theology is on its last pegs, consequently there is 
' an unrest on the part of its advocates. They are bound to 
use might or force to carry their points. But it is my honest | 
opinion, and that based upon what I can gather by your 
management of THE TRUTH SEEKER, that when they under- 
_take to choke Bennett they had better let out the job. : 
Well, now, let me say to every subscriber to Taz TRUTH - 
SEEKER, Make an effort to spread the circulation of the 
paper. Get it before the masses, let the people read to 
‘examine for themselves and the result of emancipation of 
the mind from the effects of false conceptions, and ideas 
will surely follow. 
My best wishes for the triumphant success of right, 
Levr Woop. 


Truxton, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir; I think it is time to let 
you know that I have received THE TRUTH SEEKER every 
week since I sent for it. Am well pleased with it. I also 
received the book “ Humplirey-Bennett Discussion,” which, 
in my way of thinking, is one of the best ever written, I 
hav jent both books aud papers to men who are in favor of 
j Freethought and a free press as well as myself, and I think, 
| before long, you will hav new subscribers from Truxton. 
I am getting.the paper into men’s hands who will do the 
' best they can for the cause of liberty and justice. I had my 
thoughts about priests and preachers for a long time, but 
‘never saw anything except on one side until l saw your 
paper. But I never thought they were right. They area 
hard set; and if any one should go to hell, they should be 
the first, for they hav deceived the people. Inclosed you 
will find $2. 

I hope you will come out all right from Watkins, and 
Judge Hurd, and the rest of the Comstock crew. IIe and 
the preachers get a good living out of the folks, preaching 
about hell, ete. Excuse me for writing so much and taking 
up your valuable time. J would send you the full price of 
your paper for a year, but I think that I will hav to write 
to you once in three or four months, as there are many of 
your books I would like to get. Iwill do what I can for 
you; and, as Iam canvassing for books, may be able to help 
your cause. J will hav an eye to your affair at Watkins, 
and, if I don’t do any more, will send you the price of your 
dinner for one day, anyhow. I remain yours truly. 

: Jonn DEAN. 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1878. 
To D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I hav been a subscriber 
to your valuable paper almost a year. I think it is one of 
the boldest and most straightforward papers I ever had the 
pleasure of reading. I write to you for the purpose of 
purchasing seme of your valuable and interesting books, 
On the inside page you will find a bill of what I want, also 
money for the same ($2.00). Hoping you will send them 

with dispatch, 1 remain yours truly, R. PONNErT. 


JosePH HENRY. 


GEORGETOWN, CAL , Sept. 19, 1878. 
Mr. D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: For the inclosed please 
send me ‘“Cupid’s Yokes,” and “The Holy Bible 
Abridged.” Hurrah for Bennett and the rest of those brave 
fighters of oppression and injustice! That's right, ‘ fight 
it out on that line,” and if the Liberals of the country don’t 
stand by you, they are not worthy of the name. Owing to 
mining speculations, Iam Jike the Prodigal Son—** busted,” 
If it had not been for the terrible howl from the Christians 
against ‘‘Cupid’e Yokes,” I never would hav sent forit, but 
now I too want to see what it is that is goading them near- 
ly into frenzy. In addition to the one subscriber I sent you 
from this place (W. J. Hurd), will try and send more, for 
that is about all I can do now. Wishing you a complete 
triumph over your enemies at your closing trial, I remain 

yours truly, F. H. Moors, 


Dowaetac, Sept. 11, 1878, 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Iuciosed nd twenty-five 
cents, for which fend that awful pamphlet, ‘'Cupiu’s 
Yokes,” and your production on ‘‘Matter, Motion. Life, 
and Mind.” I have a great curiosily to see and read 
‘*Cupid’s Yokes.” I think that sffair at Watkins, namely, 
the arrest of yourself and otbers, ove of the most cont: mptt- 
ble acts the Cuurch has been guilty of for a number of 
years, I wish I was rich, so I could aid you and help to 
put down that vampire of justice aud freedom—that basest 
of all villians—Antbony Cumato: k. 

We hav a Liberal League in this place, and, of course, hav 
to suffer the usual persecutions; but, somehow or other, we 
seem to prosper in spite of sll tue anathemas hurled at us— 
in spite of all the prayers ot the five churches in our town, 
I hav the honor of being secretary of the League. We hay 
just raised $37.25, and sent it to the yellow fever sufferers. 
Col. L. F. Copeland, of Buchanan, Mich., delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Snobs and Saobbery,” anda collection was taken 
up for the bene&t of the suffering South. The number of 
Christians present were, with the exception of "old maids’ 
babies,” about the scarcest thing Í ever saw. The words 
Liberal League on the bills seemed to scare them, It 


as c nservative orthodox, and the former are more danger- 
ous to our cause than the latter. Says another of your cor- 
respondents ; ‘‘It is time for all- brave men and women to 


Does! come to the front, and giv the cowards the protection of | in equal rights to all. 


showed that they believed more in the theory than io the 
practice of the story of the good Samaritan. With a wish 
for your success in your noble work, I remain a true friend 
C. H, DUNNING. 


65% 
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True Freedom, and How to Gain it. 


We want no fiag, no flaunting rag, 
For Liberty to fight; 
We want no blaza of murderous guns 
To struggle for the right. 
Our spears and swords are printed words, 
The mind our battle-plain; 
We've won such victories before, 
And so we will again. 


We love no triumphs sprung of force; 
They stain the brightest cause; 
Tis not in blood that Liberty 
Inseribes her civil laws. 
She writes them on the people's hearts 
In language Clear and plain; 
True thoughts hav moved the world before, 
And so they will again, 


We yield to none in earnest lore 
Of freedom’s cause sublime: 

We join the ery," Fravernity!” 
Wa keep the march of Time. 

And yet we grasp no pike nor spear, 
Our victories to gain; 

We've won without their aid before, 
And so we shall again. 


We want no aid of barricades 
To show a front to wrong: 

We hav a Citadel in truth, 
More durable and strong, 

Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith, 
Hav never strivan in vain; 

They’ve won our battles many a timo, 
And so they will again. 

Peace, progress, knowledge, brotherhood— 
The ignorant may sneer, 

The bad deny: but we rely 
To see their triumph near. 

No widows’ groans shall load our cause, 
No blood our brethren stain ; 

We've won without their aid before, 


o we shall again. 
And #0 a —Charles Mackay. 
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The New Planet. 


There is now very little doubt that the un- 
known star seen by Prof, James C. Watson, 
of Ann Arbor, during the recent eclipse of 
the sun, was really a new planet, ` His obser- 
vations were made, as will be remem- 
bered, at a point in Wyoming Territory on 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
While the star was visible there was hardly 
more than time to note its position, magni- 
tude, and characteristic appearance, and even 
this had to be done somewhat hastily, Al 
systematic inquiry as to its possible or prob- 
able identity with any previously known 
heavenly body was necessarily postponed 
until after the eclipse; but Prof. Watson 
had taken pains to commit to memory 
the relative places of all the stars which 
would then be near the sun, down to 
those of the seventh magnitude, and he also 
had a stellar map in front of him, so that he 
could consult it if he wished. 

In the third sweep of the heavens which 
he made with his telescope, after the begin- 
ning of totality, he saw the object which 
jg now believed to be a new planet, whose 
path of revolution about the sun is within 
the orbit of Mercury. He seems at once to 
hav recognized it as unfamiliar, and care- 
fully marked its position on the paper circles 
with which he was provided for that pur- 
pose, He estimated its magnitude to be four 
and a half, and noticed that its light was 
ruddy and the appearance of its disk such as 
to indicate that it was situated beyond the 
sun, An idea of its brightness may be gained 
from the fact that few eyes can detect stars 
of less than the sixth magnitude without tele- 
scopic assistance, though some persons are 
able to see seventh magnitude stars unaided. 

When the discovery was reported to the 
astronomical world of Europe, three views 
were presented for discussion: 

L—The object seen by Prof. Watson was 
the star known as Theta, in the Constellation 
of, Cancer, the Crab; or, 

JL—It was a comet; or, 

Tll.— It was really an intra- Mercurial 
planet, 

To the first supposition the reply was that 
Prof. Watson saw the star Theta Cancri at 
the same time, and even compared the new 
body with it. 

The second hypothesis wss met by his 
statement that he noticed particulary that 
the object did not present any elongation 
such as would be probable if it had been a 
comet in that position. 

The third view alone remained, and that is 
now generally accepted. Sir George Airy, 
the Astronomer Royal for England, does not 
regard Prof, Watson's reason as quite conclu- 
sive for denying the possible cometary char- 
acter of the object; but, nevertheless, he 
concedes the very high probability that it is in 
fact the long-sought intra-Mercurial planet, 

This conclusion is strengthened by the 
calculations which hay been made by M. 
Gayot in Paris since the news was received 
there. These show that the star discovered 
by Prof. Watson was just where the theory 
of Leverrier’s hypothetical planet required 


that to be at the time of the eclipse. It is, to the instrument, The answers came back | their place are found others of a lower type. 


difficult to repress a feeling of regret that 


the great French Astronomer could not hav | stood equally as well in the further corner of 


lived a little longer, so as to see his confident 
anticipation thus verified, 

The latest word from Prof. Watson on 
the subject of the recent eclipse points to the 
discovery of still another heavenly body 
hitherto unknown. He is now inclined to 
the opinion that a star which he then thought 
might be Theta Oancri is also, in fact, new 
to astronomical science. 

Se a 


The Hayden Case. 


The Rev. H. H. Hayden stands acquitted 
of the death of Mary Stannard, as far asthe 
judgment of an examing court can acquit, 
and the neighborhood and press in general 
approve the decision. The case of Mr. Hay- 
den differs very materially from that of the 
Rev. Ephraim K, Avery, to which it has 
been by some thoughtlessly compared. The 
circumstantial evidence against Avery was 
of a very strong nature, and it may be worth 
while to recall the history of that celebrated 
trial, 

Ona chilly morning in December, 1832, a 
farmer of Tiverton, R. L, found the body of 
a young woman suspended by the neck from 
a stake which projected from a haystack. 
In a pocket in her dress was the following 
letter: 

If I am missing inquire of the Rev. Mr. 
Avery, Bristol. He will know where I am 
gone, 8. M. CORNELL, 

The Rev. Ephraim K, Avery was a Method- 
ist minister who lived in Bristol, R. I., and 
preached in Fall River. He was about 
thirty-five years of age, had a wife and chil- 
dren, was a popular and effective preacher, 
and of excellent reputation. A Coroner's 
jury, hastily assembled, pronounced that 
Miss Cornel! had committed suicide, and 
that a married man (meaning Avery) had, by 
his wicked conduct, driven her to the act. 
The people of the vicinity were not satisfied 
with this verdict, and the authorities insti- 
tuted a rigorous investigation. That investi- 
gation showed that Avery had been intimate 
with the murdered girl, that she had been 
seduced, that he had been seen going one 
bitterly Inclement night toward the lonely 
place where the body was found, and that he 
could give no satisfactory account of his 
whereabouts at the time the crime was sup- 
posed to hav been committed. Avery fled, 
but was captured in a friend’s house in 
Massachusetts, the father of the late Senator 
Sumner being a party to the arrest. The 
trial excited absorbing interest throughout 
the whole country. Jeremiah Mason con- 
ducted the defense, and the jury acquitted 
the prisoner, Avery went to Ohio, where 
he became a farmer, and where he died a 
few years ago, The mystery of Sarah Cor- 
nell’s death was never solved, —N. Y. Sun, 

+ 
Edison Eelipsed. 

A HOOSIER INVENTS AN INSTRUMENT FAR 
SUPERIOR TO THE TELEPHONE FOR 
TRANSMITTING SOUND, 

Cincinnati, Sept, 22,—An invention that 
far outstrips Edison’s telephone in trans- 
mitting sound, and in simplicity and cheap- 
ness of construction, has been invented by 
an Indiana young man, Mr. Israel D. Jewett, 
assisted by his father, Mr. H. D, Jewett. 
The place where this invention, which has 
been called the agophone, came to light is a 
little village of one hundred inhabitants, St, 
Omer, which lies two miles from the rail- 
road town of St. Paul, on the Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and Louisville Railroad, about 
thirty-seven miles from Indianapolis. Father 
and son are proprietors of a drug store, 
printing office, musical instrument store, 
post office, and general repairing shops, ail 
in the same building. The instrument they 
hav invented is now in operation between 
their general ulility shop and their residence, 
a quarter of a mile away. The difference 
between this instrument and Edison’s tele- 
phone is that it does not hav to be held to 
the mouth and shouted into by the speaker 
while the listener must hold his ear to the 
tube to hesr the faint sounds. In the ago- 
phone the speaker stands ten feet away from 
the instrament, and his voice is heard dis- 
tinctly at the other end of the Jine at an equal 
or greater distance from the instrument. 

The invention was inspected by a reporter 
on Saturday, who found a group of wonder- 
ing neighbors gathered to hear and see the 
great invention. A conversation was in 
progress between the elder Jewett, in the 
store, and his wife at their residence. Mr. 
Jewett was leaning on the counter, three or 
four feet away from the little box, which 
was the instrument, 
easy tone, not especially directing his voice 


He spoke in a natural, | 


; With such distinctness that they were under- 


| the store as at the mouth of the instrument. 
| Mrs, Jewett was asked to sing, and the worda 
of “ Over There” came with all the sweet- 
ness that would hav been heard if the 
singer had been in an adjoining room. Mr. 
(Jewett went home, and, at the request of his 
son, took aseat eight feet from the instru- 
ment and played the ‘‘ Arkansas Traveler ” 
on his violin. Every note was heard dis- 
tinctly, not only in the store, but on the 
street and in the rear yard, which is separ- 
ated by another room from the store. The 
closing of a door, sweeping the floor, foot- 
steps and conversation between Mrs. Jewett 
and others in her room all were heard in the 
drug store. The ticking of a watch, placed 
in the instrument, was heard at the other 
end of the line. The inventor is reticent 
about the principles of his instrument. It 
has no battery and no magnet, unless there 
is a magnet most artfully concealed. All 
that can be seen of the agophone is a little 
box, open in front, with black walnut sides, 
the back of thin iron piate. About an inch 
in front of the iron plate is a thin pine board 
forming a partition across the box. It has 
an opening about an inch in diameter, from 
which a small funnel of thin copper plate 
runs back through the iron end of the box, 
and closing on a small brass wire. The brass 
wire extends out about two yards and con- 
nects with copper wire, which forms the con- 
necting medium. The instrument at the 
other end of the line is the same. Mr. Jew- 
ett does not offer an explanation of his prin- 
ciple, except to say that the copper funnel is 
a vibrator. He is exceedingly anxious about 
securing letters patent, and seems afraid to 
tell too much before that end is attained. 
th fn $$ 

DETERIORATION AND Race EDUCATION, 
By Samuel Royce. pp. 586 Price, $2.50, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles 
T. Dillingham. This book is an earnest and 
eloquent plea for the better education of the 
human race. The author displays a thorough 
knowledge of the portions of the subjects of 
which he treats, but his treatise does not 
cover the whole ground. On one most im- 
portant, perhaps éke most important point 
bearing upon the welfare of the race, Mr. 
Royce is strangely silent—the limitation of 
offspring. And this is the more strange be- 
cause in this book education is considered 
from a broad humanitarian standpoint. 
There appears to be no other cause so pre- 
motive of race deterioration ag the too rapid 
multiplication of the offspring of that por- 
tion of mankind least able to feed, clothe, 
shelter, and properly educate the men and 
women of the future, and yet few writers 
hay the courage to so far brave a false pub. 
lic opinion as to speak boldly on this point, 

The author deals largely in statistics, 
though he sometimes draws erroneous de- 
ductions therefrom. The Kindergarten sys- 
tem of education, amplified and expanded, 
or a modification of it to suit people of all 
ages and degrees of intelligence, is one of the 
means proposed for the better education of 
the race, The volume should be carefully 
perused by all interested in social science 
and education. 

oe 


Facts and Seraps from my Sunday 
Readings. 

Between living animal organisms and veg- 
etable organisms there is no known sharp 
line of demarkation, and the fact is the same 
between vegetable and inorganic matter. 
The whole chain of identities and existences 
seems united in one continuous evolution, 

Man has been distinguished as a laughing, 
talking, thinking, and reasoning animal, and 
the only one that uses tools. But it is found 
that he is not entirely alone ia any of these 
qualifications. 

The English power rules successfully 
240,000,000 of subjects in the Hast. Its 
territory from Peshawur to Cape Comorin is 
1,900 miles in length, yet the trade between 
England and its eastern province is worth 
annually only $500,000,000, while the ex- 
penditure for government costs England 
$250,000,000, which proves the fabled wealth 
of the East to be an idle tale. 

From the upper jaw of the Narwhal, or 
Sea Unicorn, grows a large, spirally twisted 
ivory pole, from eight to ten feet in length, 
the largest, and probably the most remarka- 
ble, tooth in the animal world. | 

The sponge is an animal, and it is obtained 
in various parts of the Mediterranean and at 
the Bahama Islands. 

Wien oxygen becomes deficient from any 
cause (in water), the higher forms of both 
animal and vegetable life disappear; and in 


A FEW ENGLISH PROVERBS, 

Hiders are good finders. 

Hope is a good breakfast buta bad supper. 

Idle folks hav the least leisure. 

If the brain sows not corn it plants thistles, 

If things were to be done twice all would 
be wise, 

If you would enjoy the fruit pluck not the 
flower, 

Ill examples are like contagious diseases. 

In a calm sea every man is a pilot. 

It costs more to revenge injuries than to 
bear them. 

It is better to do well than to say well. 

It is good to begin well, but better to end 
well, 

It is less painful to learn in youth than to 
be ignorant in age. ~ 

Exiurna D. LENKER, 
— 
[From The Boston Investigator.] 

Dr. Fellows is a ptysician of superior ed- 
ucation and exsensive practice in private, 
chronic, and sexual diseases. We don’t see 
avy need of priests for anything, but as a 
good DOCTOR is in our eyes a benefactor of 
mankind, we would advise the reader to 
write Dr. Fellows, and obtain health, which 
is better than fortune, political office, or 


even religion . 


What SIXTY CENTS Wi 


It will pay for THE TRuTH SEEKER three months 
and a copy of Thomas Paine’s Acn OF REASON 
or a copy of the NEW AMERICAN PockET Dic- 
TIONARY (Illustrated), with 80,000 words, Post- 
age paid on all. 


What Five Dollars 
Will Do: 


Tt will pay for TEE TRUTH SEEKER one year 
and a copy of either of the following great 
works: The World’s Sages, Thinkers, and Re- 
formers, The Champions of the Church, Vis- 
count Amberley's Analysis of Religions Bolieg, 
Thomas Paine’s Great Theological and Politt- 
oal Works in one large volume; or a copyof sny 
two of the above works without THE TRUTA 
SEEKER. Postage paid on all, 


National Greenback Labor Songster, 


CONTAINING 


Original, Practical, Patriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popular airs, with several pieces of 
original music, Including also 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS. 
By B, M, Lawrence, M. D, 


Price 10 cents. or $600 per hun $ 
mail, Address this office.» dradrionthiy 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containing the passages not usually read 
ohurches and Sunday-sehools, but woll AE 
lated to show the real value of 


The Holy Volume. 
To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schools, 
The Young Mews Christian Associa- 
tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 
and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
this volume is consistently, conscien- 
tiously, and piously dedicated, 


164 pages. 12m0,.Paper, 39 cents; cloth, 50 ots. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of wonen me 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
to them, are plainly treated ‘by that plainest of 
books, PLAIN HOME TALK, EMBRACING 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE-nearlv 
pages. 200 illustrations—by DR. E. B, FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
all Jetters from the sick should be addressed. 
he its issue for January 19,1878, Mr. Bennett's 
RUTH SEEEER thus speaks of DR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: “ We know him (Dr. 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 
that he is a man of the bizhest incentives an 
motives, whose life has been spent in inatruot- 
ing and improving his tellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well calculated to ena- 
blethem to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day. stand ready to bear willing testi- 
mony to the great benefit they have derived 
from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which hahaaro abiy imparted. 
urchasers o ETALK ARE 
LIBERTY TO CONSULT ITS AUTHOR AN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, TREE, Price of the 
new Popular Edition, by mail, postage pre- 
WANTED “MURRAY RILE Pouri@eled 
; L PUB 
COMPANY, 129 East 28th Straat, Ney TUSHING 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


Popish Nunneries, 
BY Wm. HOGA, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest, A 
interesting work. 920 pages. Paner, 60 Dante. 


Oleth, 75 cents, . M. B. 3 
141 Eighth at,, Now York. 


The Tenth Seeker, October 19, 1878. 
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THE 


Creed of Christendom; 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure. 


BY W. R. CREC, 


Author of “ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &e. 


Crown, vo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Boome twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
gseience said; * Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg’s Creed of Christendom? They are 
pound to answer it—if they can,’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit: but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides; to it one may most confl- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tians with the Current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough, clear, and. learned a@ treatise, 
whiah has been so iong before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical argument— occupying precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F. W. 
Newman, on “The New Christology,” in Fort- 
nightly Review). 


One vol. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction to third edition. Preface to the 
first edition. The Oreed of Christendom. 
Chapter I—Inspiration of the Soriptures. 
Ohapter IIl.—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration, Chapter IIL—Avthorship 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old 
Testament Canon Generally, Chapter IV.—Tha 
Prophecies. Ohapter V.—Theism of the Jews 
Impure and Progressive, Chapter VI.—Origin 
of the Gnepeis. Chapter V{I.—Fidelity of the 
Goavel History—Nature and Limits. Chapter 
VIIL—F idelity of the Gospel History continued 


—Matther, Chapter [X.—Same subject con- 
tinued — Mark and Luke. Obapter X.—Same 
subject continued—Gosve! or John, Obapter 


XL-—Results of the Feregoing Oriticism.— 
Chapter XUI.—The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 
and Authority. Coapter XIII. — Miracles. 


Chapter XLV.—Rasurrection of Jesus, Chapter 
XV.—Is_ Christianity a Revealed Religion? 
Chapter XVI.—Christian Eciecticism, Chapter 


XVI£L—Tne Great Enigma, 
Price of this complete edition, $1.50. Price of 
the London edition, $5.00. 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjacts. to which answers are 
urgentiy desired. Offered up at THE 
TRUTH SEEKER Office by its 
devout editor. 


260 pages, 12 mo. Paper, 50 ots.; cloth. 75 ots. 


Sepher Toldoth Jeschu; 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERA- 
TION OF JESUS. 


WITH PREFACH AND NOTES BY 
SCHOLASTICUS. 


First English Translation 


Of the ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was 
porn at Bethlehem about 106 3. c., being the son 
of a betrothed maiden named Miriam (Mary} by 
Joseph Pandera. By the power of a charm 
stolen from the Holy of Holies he cured lepers, 
raised the dead,and wrought other miracles. 
Wherefore he was arrested by the elders of 
Jerusalem, scourged, crowned With thorns, and 
by order of the Sanhedrin stoned to death and 
hanged on tbe day before the Passover and the 
Sabbath, in the reign of Queen Alexandra, 
about the year 76 B. 0. 

Death of Simon Kepha on a tower in the city 
of the Nazarines about 395.0, How and why 
the Romans changaéd " Kanha ” to" Petros.” 

Startling evidence that Paul flourished before 
the middie of the first cautury B. O.. contempo- 
rary with the aforesaid Kenha. 

Price 10 cents. Address D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st., New York. 


THE VOICES. 


“The Voices of Nature.” “The Voice of a 
Pebbl«,”’ "The Voice of Superstition,” and "The 
Voice of Prayer.” 8:h Edition. A Poetical Eye- 
Opening volume of 226 pages, 

BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 

Judge Baker iu an elaborate review of " The 
Voices” says: Considered in the light of a 
controversial or didactic poem, it is without 
an equal in contemporaneous literature. the 
birth of an audacious mind, and is destined to 
excite greater and more and wider encircling 
waves of sec'arian agitation than any anti- 
credal work ever published.” 

Price reduced tn one dollar. Sold wholesale 
and retail at The Truth Seeker office. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


IF, THEN, AND WHEN. 


From the Doctrines of the Ohurch, In Poet- 
ry. Particularly sharp and pointed. Itis well 
worth reading. Price only 10 cents. Sold at 
The Truth Seeker office, 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to DR. ANDBEW Stonz, Troy, N. 
Y.. and obtain a largo, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1,25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
or personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime science of healing with~ut medl. 
nina, y 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime. 
4 OHAPTER FROM 
“THE CHAMPIONS OF THE OHUROH,” 


Giving the base means employed by this Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth esntury to per- 
secute and annoy his unfortunate victims. 


120 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
per day at home. samples 
85 to $20 worth $ò frea. Stinson & Oo.. 
Portland Maine, 1y7 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Editór of THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


Giving the most vivid, full. and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church saver embodied in 
one volume, 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tuliian, Origen, St. Vietor, St. Anthony, Peul 
the Hermit, Staphen J., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
St. Cyril, Stricus, Dioscorus. Bt. Augustine, 
Simeon &tylites, ovis, Sixtus, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface 1IL, Irene, Papin. 
Chariemagne, Paschal 1., Popess Joan. Nicho- 
las I., Marozia, John XI., John . John 
XIIL, Boniface IX., Gregory VIL. Adrian IV., 
8t, Dominic and the Inquisition, Innocent 
III., Simon de Montfort. Innocent IV., Peter 
the Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIII., 
Jobn L.Olement YI., innocent Vi., Urban 
VI.,_Anti Popss Counter Popes, &c.. Urau- 
la, Virgin. &c.. John XXIII., Martiu V.. Paul 
IL, Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Alexander VI.. Martin Luther. John Calvin, 
Henry VIIL, Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles F., Philip II.. Duke of Alva. 
Jonn Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England. 
Catherine de Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Julius 
III., Pius IV., Pius Y.. Gregory XIE.. Sixtus V, 
James I.. Paul V., Persecutions of Witches. 
Matthew, Hopkins. Ootton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Parsecutions, James IL, 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverhouse, Liguori, Urhan 
VIL, Innocent X., Alexander Vil.. Louis XIV,, 
Paul VIL.. Louis XYI., Christianity and Slavery. 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Someone: Recapitulation, Concluding Re- 
marks, 

THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 

PUBLISHED. 

A fine large volume of neariy 1.200 pp, octavo, 
with steel Dlate engraving of the author, 

Cash orders will be filled in rotation, 
Price, Cloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, t.50; ostage free, 


ress . M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t., N. Y. City. 


Proceedings and Addresses 


AT THE 


FREETHINKERS’ CONVENTION 


HELD AT 


Watkins, N, Y., August 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, 1878. 


A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 
by Dr. T. L. Brown, Prof. A. L. Rawson, 
Elder F. W. Evans, Elder G. A. Lomas, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
Dr. T. B. Taylor, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
Jxmes Parton, T. B. Wakeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. ©. Leland, C. D. B. Mills, Mrs. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs. P. R. Lawrence, Elia E. 
Gibson, Mrs. Mary E. Tillotson, Mrs. Clara 
Neyman, Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, W. 
E. Copeland, Horace Seaver, John W. Trues- 
dell, and several other persons. 

Will be ready by Oct, 20th, It is & vol- 
ume of rare Value, containing much of the 
best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, and will be a valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
try. 

Sent by mail at $1.25, Hundreds of orders 
should come in at once. Address D. M. 
BENNETT, 141 Highth St. 


NOW READY. 
MRS, BESANT’S. 


Law of Population. 
SECOND TEN THOUSAND 


of the author’s American Edition, with 
FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


(By Ritchie, the best artist in America) on extra 
tinted paper and binding. Cioth, 76¢c.; paper. 


500. 

AGENTS aro informed that the best thing to 
sell to make money on, and atso to benefit man- 
kind, is this book. It explains and advocates 
the only harmless and practical means o 
avoiding the evils of celibacy, on the one hand. 
and of overburdened parentage on the other. It 
advocates more and earlier marriages, and 
increase of family only when health and pesu- 
niary means will permit, but it most efficiently 
opposes abortion, prostitution, and all_unde- 
sired and inconsiderate procreation. It con- 
teins the latest medical researches and results 
of science. The medical directions ere easy, 
plain, explicit, though chaste and delicate. No 
married couple should be without it. 

Asa K. Burts. 19 Dey st., N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS. 


A proof-reading printer, disabled Union sol- 
dier, wishes work. Can fit MSS. for printing, 
ineluding spelling and punctuation, and can 
shape and clothe ideas in words which burn 
but leave no sting. Can work by mail. 

6t41 Address " STAR.” thie office. 


Abstract of the 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
OF 


JEAN MESLIER, 


A Roman Oatholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years at Etrepigny and 
But, in Champagne, France. wholly abjured 
the Christian dogmas. 


EDITED BY VOLTAIRE. 


This little work contains very sound reason- 
ing. Its utterances are among the most pow- 
erful and convincing. The clergyman gives 
most excellent reasons why the old dogmas of 
superstition and error should be discarded, 

Price, 2 santa. For sale at this ofice. 


L. R 


A Modern Symposium. AMBERLEY'S LFE OF JESUS, 


SUBJECTS: 

THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
eric Harrison, R. H. Hutton, Prof, Huxley, 
Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel, Lord Sel- 
borne, Canon Barry, R. W. Greg. Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W. Q, Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison. The Daan of St. Paui's, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof. Clifford, Dr. W. G. Ward. Prof. 
Huxley, R. H. Hutton. 


1 vol.. crown 8V0, cioth, neat, $1.25, 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects. 
markable for their terse originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

For sale by D. M, BENNETT. 

141 Eighth 8t., New York. 


Christianity ana Infidelity 


A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REY. G. H. RUMPHREY, Presh’t'n Clergyman 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of Tho Truth Seeker 


It was conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately irom each contest- 
ant appearing each week. beginning April 1, 
1877, and closing Sept, 29, 1877. thus continuing 
just six months. giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


Pant 1.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Part I[l.—The relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part IIl.—ls there a stronger probability 
that Pa Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
trite 


The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest. both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says," Perhaps a mors able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
maga7ine or storehouss of argumente, pro and 
son, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . . Lightis what we need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed, Let the blows descend upon 
the error-dispelliag anvil, Let the sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 

reat questions of the day, whether of Finance, 

Gionee, Polities, er Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 

A thick 12mo volume of 550 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for the low 
price of one dollar. 


Address D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 165 cts, 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVI., in- 
elusive. Written in the" times that tried men’s 
souls ” during the American Revolution. 12mo. 
Fuil. clear type, Paner, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
eer in the world. On full, boid type. 12mo, 
aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON, On large, clear type, 
Paper. 25 cents ; cloth. 60 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA. 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold tyne 
12m0. Paper. 40 cents: cloth, 75 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITIOAL WORKS. Completa in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
“Common Sense.” “ The Crisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man.” with a fine 
steel portrait. Oloth, $1.50, 


PAINE’S THEOLOGIOAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 12mo. Oomposed of the “Age of Reason,” 
“Examination of the Prophecies.” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” “Latter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan,” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” Of the Religion of Deism,” etc., 
ete., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Oloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition. The ag rE and best 
ever sold. Oontaining a Life of Paina, his Po- 
LITICAL WRITINGS —* Common Sense,” ° The 
Crisis,” “Rights of Man"—his TH#oLoGicaL 
Waritines—"Age of Reason,” |" Examination of 
the Prophecies,” Renly to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” “Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all In one large volume, 
erown-octavo, of THE TRUTH BEEKER LIBBARTY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paine. Oloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco. gilt edges, $4.50. 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalyin 
Blanchard. 12mo. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
16 cents. Published by 

D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


Proceedings of the Indigna- 


tion Meeting, 
Held in Faneuil Hall, 


Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878. to protest 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
of the Press by the imprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood. 


A handsome octavo pamphiet of 68 pages, 
containing speeches of Hon. Elizur Wright, 
Prof, J. H. W. Toohey, Thaddsus B, Wakeman, 
Rey. J. M. L., Babcock, Laura Kendrick, Prof, A. 
awson, and Moses Hull, and letters from 
Alfred E. Giles, Theron O, Leland. Parker Pills- 
bury, A, J. Grover, and D. M. Bennett, 

Price. 25 cents. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of price. bv the publisher, 

t BENJ. R, TUOKER, Cambridge, Mass, 


-| Gents; cloth, 60 Centr, 


HIS 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY, 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given euch great satisfaction that numer- 
ous requesis havebeen made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution, These 
requests have been cheerfully complied with. 
165 pages, Jaree 12m0, Price, by mail, paper, 35 
For sals at this office, 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 
subjects: X 
ublicans and sinners. 
The Higher Law. 
pie Women af the French Revolution. 
ove aud Marriage, 
The Pulpit and the Stage. 
The Labor Problem in California. 
Free Love: What itis and what it is not. 
The Secret of Power. 
Elizabeth Barratt Browning the Radical. 
Bumbling Bioeks. 
The Loves of Great Men. 
The Sunday Law. 
Pashionableé Religion and Morals. 
Tha Coming Woman. 
A New Reading cf_anold Text, 
Address LAURA KENDRICK. 
aitf 399 Tramont 8", Boston, Maas. 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land. A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring. thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work, 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols.. svo.), and at one- 
fifth the 
roceo, & 
prices. 


rice. Cloth. $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
ft edges. $4 60. Sent by mail at these 


D. M. BENNETT, Publisher. 
141 Mighth at.. Now York. 


Go jan worker cau make Maday at home, 
Costly ourfit fros. Address TRUE & Co,, 
1v7 Angusta. Maina. 


$6 a Weok in your ¿wna town, Termsand gò 
C outfit frea. H. FALLELT'® CO.. Pori- 
tand. Mains tv? 

THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 
BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this offic 


The New Gospel of Health. 
BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character. Calculated to teach every person how 
to keep wall without drugs, stimulants, or nar~ 
cotics, 519 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.60, postage 18 cents; paper, $1,25, postage 12 
centas. For sale at this office. tf0 


R. L¥YON’S Hygeian Home is at Spring- 
feld, Mo. See udv. in May Nos. TRUTH 
SEEKER. Reep’y, J. 8. Lyon, 


13125 


The distinguished physician for all ParvaTs 
CHRONIC and SEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact. He 
has patients in every State of the Union and 
in the British Provinces, Every reader of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder 
Powels, Womb, Genital Organs, Rhewmatio or 
Neuralgic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, qr any Ner- 
vous Afections or Diseases of the Aye or Ear. 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows, whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most hamble cireumstances in life can avail 
themselves of hia valuable services. The Doc- 
tors crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION forthe permanent cure of SPER- 
MATOBBHŒA and ImMPoTENOY, as the result of 
self-abuse in youth and sexual excesses in ma- 
ture years, and other causes, producirg some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ote., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy, 
Dr. Fellows bas prescribed his EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to eure in 
a single Case, and some of them were in a ter- 
ribly shattered condition: had been in the In- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fits: 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves. 

Address, with stamp, Vineland, New Jersey,, 
where Dr. R, P. Fellows is permanently located, 
and obtain his Prrvats and other CircuLans, 
with cures sworn To, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doecror’s unprecedented euceess in 
treating all the diseases bere named. TERMS 
EXTREMELY LOW IN ALL CAsES. WEITE YOUE 
ADDEEAS PLAINLY. 


'Fromthe Rock Mountain Herald.) 


“Dr, Fellows is a anceessful specialist for all 
the dissases which he claims to cenre, such as 
chronic and sexual complaints. His wonder 
ful skill and sueeess are bringing him hun- 
dreds of cases weekly, hy letter and otherwise, 

rom all over the United States.” 


{CURED WITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE 
i OR PAIN, and posi- 

tiva guaranteed, by Prof. 
J. M. Comms, 345 Lex’n 
AY., N. Y. Book sent freaj 
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Gens of Thought. 


Odds and Enag. 


CLEAR your mind of cant—Dr, Johnsen, 


Ir is almost as difficult to make a man un- 
learn his errors as his knowledge. 


HE that will know the truth must leave the 
common and beaten track.—Locke. 


Great things are not accomplished by idle 
dreams, but by years of patient study, 


One should sesk for others the happiness one 
desires for one’s self.—Buddhist Scriptures. 


CHOoosE always the best course, and custom 
will soon make it the most pleasant.—Pyth- 
agoras. 


Pym would rather suffer for speaking the 


truth than that truth should suffer for the want : 


of his speaking.—Goldwin Smith, 


IGNORANCE is not devotion or the mother of 
devotion, and faith which is not founded upon 
reason is not faith but folly.—Theodore Parker, | 


Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to 
temptation tends to debase the mind and to 
weaken the generous and benevolent principles 
of human nature, 


There is nothing more unreasonable than 
for men to liv viciously and yet hops to escape 
the necessary consequences of their vices.—Dr, 
Samuel Clarke. 


Ler the counsel of thine own heart stand, for 
there is no man more faithful unto thee than it. 
A man’s mind is sometimes wont to tell him 
more than seven watchmen that sit aboveina 
high tower. 


THE influence of men is not to be confined to 
the circle of their acquaintances, It spreads on 
every side of them like the undulations of the 
smitten water. and will reach those whom they 
never saw. 


Pape is a virtue—let not the moralist be scan- 
dalized—pride is also a vice, Pride, like ambi- 
tion, is sometimes virtuous and sometimes 
vicious, according to the character in which it 
is found, and the object to which it is directed, 
—Lord Greville, 


Tam recognition of virtue is not less valuable 
from the lips of the man who hates it, since 
truth forces him to acknowledge it ; and though 
he may be unwilling to take it into his inmost 
soul, he at least decks himself out in his trap- 
pings.—Montaigne, 


NEVERE will I seek or receive private, individ- 
ual salvation ; never will I enter into final peace 
alone ; but forever and ever, and everywhere, I 
will liv and strive for the universal redemp- 
tion of every creature throughout all the 
worlds.—Buddhist Liturgy. 


AN infant, a prattling child, dying in its 
eradie, will liv again in the better thoughts of 
those who love it, and plays its part through 
them, in the redeeming actions of the world, 
though its bodyis burnt to ashes, or drowned 
in the depths of the sea,— Dickens, 


“OH! for a myn that will stand up and gay, 
I want to be good, honest, virtuous, and up- 
right, loving my neighbor as myself, helping 
my fellow-man along the rugged road of life 
simply from a love of doing these things for 
their own sakes, and not because he fears eter- 
nal torture in hell and hopes for a reward ofa 
golden crown in heaven.—Thomas Paine. 


Tus judgment of reason being once set aside, 
there remains no possible means of judging 
whether any one thing whatsoever be more rea- 
sonable or more unreasonable to be believed 
than another ; or whether in any case what- 
soever either belief or utibelief be in any degree 
reasonable or unreasonable at all.—Dr, Sam 
Clarke. 


Reason bids us use and develop all our facul- ha 


ties ; inclination often bids us loiter in tha 
path of progress, lest we spend too muck 
strength in learning that which we may possi- 
bly hav to uniearn ; but experience, our best 
gulde, teaches us that all mental exertion isin 
some way beneficial to ourself or to others, 
and that nothing we accomplish can be lost or 
wasted ; for inevitably there comes a time in 
our existence when what seemed to us a trifling 
thing proves to be of the greatest moment and 
the utmost benefit, perchance in a trying hour, 
—Lessie N. Goodell, - 


s IT not worth while to hav lived when we 
feel that we hav done good work for the whole 
world? When we hay launched forth thoughts 
that wlll go on down the long avenues of time 
forever—thoughts that will make men and 
women wiser, better. and happier? Thoughts 
that will liv when we ourselves shall hav be- 
come but dust and ashes? Take heart, then, O 
reformer, and fear not that thy labor will be of 
no import, The səd sown to-day in corners 
and by-places shall epring up and bear sweet 
and precious fruit for thy children’s children 
in thy oncoming years.—Mrs, E. D, Slenker. 


ATTER and the present life are vilified in 
order to sell quack inventions concerning a 
“life to come,” which would otherwise be un- 
known, As science has established the claims 
of matter to respect, priests hay hounded it 
with the ery of “ Atheism,” They hay not been 
woking for truth, but for power. But, notwith- 
s anding all this, true davelonment leads rap- 
idly in these days to a full and final rest in the 
sublime faith that matter is all, and that in 
learning our true relationship to the material 
universe, andin obeying the laws that govern 
that relationship, we are doing the vory best 
we can to secure happiness in this life, and are 
making tbe best possible preparation for any 
here may be to come.—Charles Ellis, 


Bustness is driving with horse jockeys. 


for a-dozen pieces. 


Because its the better for a good trimming, 


AN absent-minded editor copied from an ex- 
change ono of his own articles, and entitled it, 
“Wretched attempt at wit.” 


OnE of a party of friends, referring to an ex- 
quisite musical composition, said: “ That song 
always carries me away when I hear it.” “Can 
anybouy sing it?” asked a wit in the company. 


“Txnow Iam a perfect bear in manners,” 
| said a young farmer ta his sweetheart. "No 
indeed, you are not, John; you have never 
hugged me yet.” 


Mers. PETERS asked rather sharply," Do you 
think that a little temper is a bad thing in a 
woman?” And the gallant philosopher replied, 
“ Certainly not; it is a good thing, and she 
shouldn’t lose it.” - 


“Youna man,” said a minister to a youth in 
his congregation," do you know what relations 
you sustain in the world?” “Yes, sir; two 
cousins and agrandmother; but I don’t intend 
to sustain them much longer.” 


A GOLDEN CaLy.—A coxcomb, talking of the 
transmigration of souls, said: 

“In the time of Moses I have no doubt I was 
a golden calf.” 

“Very likely.” replied a lady; ‘time has 
robbed you of nothing but the gilding.” 


Tue following conversation lately passed 
through a telegraph office: “Ilcnt you five dol- 
lars one year ago to-night. If you hav not had 
it long enough, please keep it one year longer,” 
To this delicate hint the answer was returned: 
“ Had forgotten it, and hoped you had, Let her 
run another year.” 


Dovusie Viston.—Mr,. Hillgilder went home 
the other night considerably intoxicated, and 
afflicted with double vision. He sat for some 
time with his sleepy gaze riveted on Mrs, Hill- 
gilder, and then quietly remarked, ‘* Well—hic— 
I hope holler if you two gals don’t look 
enough ‘like to be—hic—twins.” 


“ FELLOW-CITIZENS,” said a North Carolina 
candidate, ‘there are three topies that now 
agitate the State—the United States Bank, the 
Tariff, and the Penitentiary. I shall pass over 
the first two very briefly, as my sentiments are 


well known. and come to the Penitentiary. | 68, 


where I shall] dwell forsome time,” 


A ScorTcH parson had s farmer neighbor who 
was in the habit of shooting on Sunday. But 
after a while the Sabbath-breaker joined the 
church. One day the minister to whose church 
he belonged met a friend of the farmer, and 
said: “Do you see any difference in Mr. P, 
rince he joined the church?” “Oh, yes,” replied 
the friend, ' a great difference. Before, when 
he went out to shoct on Sunday, he carried his 
gun on his shoulder, but now he carries it 
under his coat,” 


An English writer has been sharply criticis- 
ing the management of the London public 
schools, known as the “Board Schools,” and 
produces the following as specimens of the 
written examinations of some of the scholars: 

“Where is Turkey? 

“* Turkey is the capital of Norfalk.,’ 

" Where is Turin? : 

“*Muyreen is the cappital of Chiner, the pee- 
pul there livs on burds nests and has long 
talls,’ 

*** Gibberralter is the principle town of Roo- 
shia,’ : 

“Whatdo you know of the patriarch, Abra- 

m? 
“* He was the father of Lot, and ad tew wifes 
—wun was called Hishmale and the t’other Hay- 
gur. He kept wun at home, and heturn’a the 
t?other into the desert. where she became a pil- 
low of salt in the daytime and a pillow of fire 
at nite.’ 

“What do you know of Joseph? 

“*Hee wore a koat of many garments, Hee 
were chief butler to Faro and told his dreams. 
Hee married Potiffers dorter, and he led the 
Gypshans out of bondage to Kana, in Gallilee, 
and then fell on his sword and died in site of 
the promiss land.’ 

“Give the names of the books of the Old 
Testament. 

“*Devonshire, Exeter, Littikus, Numbers, 
Stronomy, Jupiter, Judgment, Ruth, ete.’ 

“ What is a miracle? 

** Don’t know,’ 

“TE you saw the sun shining overhead at 
midnight, what would you eall it? 

"The moon.’ ; 

“ But if you were Zold it was the sun? 

*?' Tshould say it was a lie.’ 

“Another boy, giving bis impressions in re- 
gard to Moses, wrote as follows: 

”'Heə was an Egypshion. He livedina hark 
maid of bull-rushers, and he kep & golden earf, 
and worshipt braizen snakes, an he het nuthin 
but kwales and maener for forty year. He was 
kort by the air of his ed while riding under the 
bow of a tree, and he was killed by his gon 
Abslon, as ho was a-hanging from the bow. His 
end was pease!’ 

“* What is meant by conscience?’ said a 

schoolmaster to his class. The almost simul- 
taneous © ply of half their number was: 

“CA binward monitor. Ao inspector who 
happened to be present inquired: ‘And what do 
you understand by a monitor?’ To this an in- 

j RPE youth exultingly answered: ‘A hiron- 
clad, ; 


Busness with the juakmen is “‘ picking up,’ 
Tue wages of Ah Sin are seventy-five cents 


Wey is 2 spoilt child like a straw bonnet? 
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95. Discussion with Geo. Snode,. Bennett. 

26, Underwood’s Prayer, 

27. Honest Questions and Honest Answers, 


D, M. Bennett. 
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99. Paine Hall Dedication Address. B, F. 
Underwood, : . 

30, Woman's Rights & Man’s Wrongs. Syphers, 

81, Gods and God-houses, 

82, The God’s of Superstition and the Qod of 
the Universe. D, M. Bennett. 

38. What has Christianity Done? Preston, 

34. Tribute to Thomas Paine, 

$6, Moving the Ark. D. M. Bennett. 

38, Bennett's Prayer to the Devil. 

87, Short Sermon. Rev. Theologicus, D.D, 

38, Christianity nota Moral System. X. Y.Z. 

39. The Trae Saint. 8. P. Putnam. 

40, Bibie of Nature vs. The Bible of Men, J. 


Byphers. 

41, Our Ecclesiastical Gentry, Bennett, 

42, Elijah the Tishbite. y 

43. Christianity a Borrowed System. 

44, Design Argument Refuted. Underwood. 

45. Elishathe Prophet. Bennett. 

48, Did Jesus Really Exist? ” 

47. Orusity and Oredulity of the Human Race. - 

r. Daniel Arter, 

48, Froothought in the West, G. L. Henderson. 

49. Sensible Conclusions. H. È, Guild. 

50. Jonah and the Big F sh. D.M. Bennett, 

61, Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets. No, 1. 

52, Marples-Underwood Debate, Underwood. 

58, Questions for Bible Worshipers, B, F 

nderwood, 

64, An Open Letter to Jesus Christ, Bennett. 

55, The Bible God Disproved by Nature. W. 
E. Coloman, 

56. Bible Contradictions, 

87. Jesus Nota Perfect Character, Underwood, 

58, Prophocleg, ; 

59. Bible Prophecies Concerning Babylon. B. 
F. Underwood. 

60, Ezekiel’s Prophecies Concerning Tyre, B. 
F, Underwood. i 

61, History.of the Devil. Isaac Paden. 

62. The Jews and their 


Bennett, 
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yy Motion, Life and Mind, Bennett. 

86. An Enquiry about God’s Sons. “ 

87, Freethought Judged by its Fruits, B, F. 
Underwood, 

88, David, God's Peculiar Favorite, Mrs, E. 
D. Slenker, 

89. Logie of Prayer. Charles Stephenson, 

90. Bibio-Mania, Otter Oordaites, 

91, Our Ideas of God, B.F, Underwood, 

93, The Bible; ia it Divinely Inspired? . Dr, 


. Arter, . 
93, Obtaining Pardon for Sins, Hudson 
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94. The New Raven, Will Cooper. 
98, Jesus Christ, D. M, Benne 
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108. Franklin, Washington and Jefferson. Un- 
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8, H. Preston. > 

410, Matorialistie Prayer. Bennett, 4 pp. 

1i1, Reply to Scientific American. Bennett. 

113. Sensible Sermon. Bavage, 8 pp. 

112, Homa to Jesus. Bennett, R pD. 

114. Where vas Jesus Born? R.H. Preston. 

11 . The Wonders of Prayer, Bennett. 

116. The Sunday Que-tion. Bennett. 

117. Constantine tne Great. Preston. - 

118. The Irrepresaibie Conflict between Chris- 
tianity and Civilization. Bell. 

119, The Now Faith. J. L, Stoddard, 
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worth, 40 off; on ten dollurs’ worth, 50 off. 
As few or as many of any given kind may 
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_, By D.. M, BENNETT, 
Age of Reason. Paine, Paper covers, 2 
Peak 0 
= “ and Hx, of Proph. Paper 60;o0l, 75 
A Fow Days in Athens, Fravices Wright. 7% 
Apocryphal New Tėstament, . -` 125 
An Eye Opener. Paper, 60: cloth, 
abate of Last Wiiland Testamént, Jea 
esller, -~ ees a 
Analysis of Religious Belief, Viscount 
m PRA $3.00, 4.00, an ; 450 
Apptes of Gold, Susan H. Wixon, 1 50 
Anti Theologi cal Lectures, Rev. R, Taylor, 2 06 
Antiquity and Duration of the World, 25 
Astronomy and Worship of the Ancients. 25 
A.J, Davis’ Entire Wor <=. 7,00 
Adventures of Elder Triptolemus Tub, 165 
Bible in India. Jacolltot, 200 


Bennett-Teed Discussion, ee 80 & 50 

Buckle’s History of Civilization. 2 Vols,,8vo, 4 00 

Burgess-Underwood Debate, 50 and 80 

Bible in the Balance, Fish. 

Bacon's Novum Organum, 

Bhagvad-Gita, or Dialogues of Ohristna 
and Arjuna. 

Buechner’s Man, Present and Futura, 


1 00 
200 
1 76 
4 00 
hronicles of Simon Christianus, 25 
Christianity before Christ. Craven, ` 25 
Chapters from the Bibles of the Ages, 1 60 
Criticism onthe Theoligical Idea of Deity. 1 00 
Childhood of Religion. Olodd, 1 25 
Childhood of the World. Olodd, 40 and 60 
Oareer of Religious Ideas. Tuttle. 100 
Christianlty and Materialism, Underwood. 15 
Conway’s Sacred Anthology, 4 00 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, Abstract of, 26 
Devil's Pulpit, Rev. Robt. Taylor, 2 00 
egesis ` 2 00 
Denton’s Irreconcilable Records, 50 
' Our Planet, Past, Present, and 
‘uture, 150 
pe Radical Rhymes. 1325 
; bo are Ohbristlans, Peluge. 
Denton’s Common Rense Thoughts, Be 
yself, What is Right? Man’s 
Trus Saviors, Sermon from 
Shakspere’s Text, God Proposed, 
Spiritualism True, Orthodoxy 
False, 10 cents each. 
Draper’s Conflict between Religion and 
Science, } 1 75 
ae Intellectual Development of Eu- ; 
rope 2 VOLS., 8 00 
Daryin’s Origin of Species 2 00 
. Descent of Man, (Impr’d Ed.) 8 00 
Descent and Darwinism, Schmidt; 1 50 
Exeter Hall, Wm. McDonnell, 60 & BO ` 
Errors of the Bible, Wright, 36 & 60 
Essence of Religion, Feuerbach, 40 and 80 
Eight Scientific T ac! 90 
Frothingham’s È gion of Humanity, 1 60 
.. bil ’s Book of Religion, 1 00 
en Stories of the Patriarchs, 1 00 
" . Safest Creed, T 1e 
Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature., © °° 20 
Fiske ’s Myths and Myth-Makers, g bu 
God Idea in History, Tattle, 1 28 
Good Sense, D’Holbach, 1 00 
Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 2 80 
“Lost and Hostile Gospels, te y ag 
Graves’ Sixteen Crucified Saviors. 2 00 
ad Biography of Satan, aù 
Qrog’s Enigmas of Life, a 00 
” — Creed of Christendom, 150 
Heroines of Freethought, Mrs, Underwood, 1 78 
| Heathens of the Heath, McDonnell.. 1 00 & 150 
Hume’s Essays and Treatises, - 4 60 
Huxley’s Lay Sermons, 146 
pS ARES dan’s Place in Nature, 12% 
Sar Critiques aud Addresses, 160 
‘History of all Religions Sects, Avans, 100 
Hacckel’s History of Creation. 4 Vols, 5 00 
Hollick’s Nerves and the Nervous. 100 
Humboldt’s Works. 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion, 100 
Interrogatories to Jehovah, ; 50 & 75 
Ingersoil’s Gods and other Lectures, 1 26 
Ingersoll’s Ghosts, and other Lectures, 1 25 
Iniuencs of Christianity on Civilization, 3% 
Infidels’ Text Book, Cooper, 100 
Jehovah Unyeiled. 85 
Jamieson’s Glory a Source of Danger, 100 
Josephus’ Complete Works. 3 69 
Jonnson’s Oriental Religions. 8v0. co 
Jonn’s Way. i. 
Kneeland’s Review. 100 
Hymns, 83 
Koran, with Notes and Life of Mahomet, 27g 
Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe. 2 Vols, 400 
as istory of European Morals, g0 ` 
Lewes’ Biographical History of Philosophy, 3 50 
“* Problems of Life and Mind, $3 60 
Lizzie Doten’s Poems of Progress, and 
nner Life, eac. 150 
Lubbock’s Griein of Civilization, 60 


2 
re-Historic Times Illustrated, 6 
8 


09 
‘Lyell’siBlements of Geology, 770 cuts, 40 


rineiples 2 vols. and maps, 8 ʻo 
Morley’s Lie of Voltaire, S Ser ae 
Martyrdom of Man, Winwood Reade, 8 00 
Peeble’s All Around the World, i A 50 
* - Beers of the Ages 2 BG 
Plato’s Divine and Moral Works. 80 
Pro and Gon of Supernatural Boligion, 80 & 50 
Physical Man, Tuttle, 150 > 
Paine's CommonSense, - 4 
“".. Origis, Paper, 50; cloth BO 
“ ‘Rights of Man, Paper, 50; cloth BA 
he Theological Works, with portrait 1 go 
me aper, 100 ` 
“ © Political Works, cloth, 1&0 
“ ‘Great Works Complete. Orown oa- 
tayo, with life and portrait, a 
s Political Works, steel portrait, 1 
" ife, by Oalvin Blanchard with 
portrait Paper, 50; cloth 
Parturition without Pain 1 
Plain Home Talk and Medical Common 
ense, E.B. Foote, M,D,, - 50 
Proctor’s Six Lectures on A! tronomy, ag 
Reason,the only Oracleof Man. Ethan Allen — 60 
Syntagma, Taylor : 100 
System of Nature. D’Holbach, 9 80 
Salf-Contradictions of the Bible, a3 
Studying the Bible, Mrs. Slenker, . Ei] 
Spencer’s (Herbert) Entire Work, şi ' 
Strauss’ Old Faith and New, i 200 
s ew Life of Jesus, 2 vols.. ja 
Supernatural Religion, complete in 1 vol., 8 50 
Sexual Physiology. Trall, - a uu 
Talleyrand’s Letter to Pope Pius vii, 2B 
Tyndall (Prof. John) Entire Works, 
The Obrist of Paw. ; 3 OC 
The Oase against the Church 15 
The Relations of the Bexes, Mrs, Duffey, 299 


The Voices, Warren Sumner Barlow, 1 
The World’s Sages, Infidels, and Thinkers, 
Bennett, $3 00, $4 00, and 4 50 
The Champions ofthe Church, Bennett, 
: : 4 60 


: , $400, and 2: 

Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories, etc., 75 & i 00° 
Truth Seeker Tracts, Vols. I, II, LIL, and 

.. by the lot, 50 & : ' 3 
The Truth Seeker Collection, of Forms, 

ymns, and Recitations, a 
The Outcast, Winwood Reade © OER 
Talks with My Patients, Mrs, Gleason, M.D..1 50 
Underwood-Marples Dabata, 86 & ou 


Underwood's Twelve Tracts, om 
Vostiges of Oreation, ; 75 
Volney’s Ruins, - : 1 00 


tory 0 
Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, 5 ol 
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lotes and Clippings. 


Tne Milan Oremation Society has, since Jan- 
uary, 1876, burned twenty-three bodies. 


THERE are 160 Freshmen this term at Cornell, 
40 at Union, 75at Brown, 18 at Tufts, 231 at Har- 
vard, 65 at Michigan, and 50 at Rochester. 


W. T, THORNE, who was, in 1874, expelled from 
the North Carolina Legislature for denying the 
existence of a God, is now a candidate for 
Congress, 

Iw its crimes and ite woes our modern civili- 
zation, even as illustrated in this enlightened 
Ohbristian country, has never been outdone even 
by the wildest and wickedest ages.—Sun, 


Proressorn Max MULLER believes in the 
higher education of girls. He has just given 
$1,600 to be invested to provide an exhibition 
for ascholarship at the High School for Giris 
at Oxford, 


Tum Rev, Frederic Robinson of Putnam, I, 
is a physician as well as a preacher; so it is 
hard to tell on which profession to place the 
odium of the outrageous conduct in which he 
has been exposed. 


Leprosy has appeared at Parcent de Ped- 
reguer and Several other towns in the province 
of Alicante, in Spain. Several cases hav proved 
fatal. The authorities intend establishing a 
special hospital for the reception of those per- 
gons attacked by the scourge. 


THE Rev. H. P. Peck of Napa. Cal., got a license 
to marry a supposed widow, and applied to 
several clergymen to perform the ceremony; 
put, according to the local newspaper, they 
learned of certain impediments. Mr. Peck had 
a wife in St, Louis, and the woman had a hus- 
band in Orezon. 


Tax Grand,Orient of Free Masons in France 
has expunged from its ritual all recognition of 
God, and in consequence the Grand Lodges of 
Jreland. Scotland, and England hay severed all 
relations with the French body, Action by the 
Grand Lodges of the United States and Canada 
will be taken soon. 


TH s6hool connected with the San Francisco 
Protestant Church for Chinese is 2 mixed affair, 
‘A morning session in Haglish is conducted by 
a white woman, who teaches the elements of 
the Obristian religion. An afternoon session 
in Chinese is conducted by a Chinaman, who 
teaches the precepts of Confucius. 


Tar General of the Jesuits is raported to be 
seriously at variance with the Pope, and this is 
supposed to account, in a great measure, for 
the falling off in the St. Peter’s pence, which is 
likely to reduce the Pope to great straits, or to 
the acceptance of the handsome stipend offered 
by Italy, which he, as did his predecessor. has 
refused. 

Mr. Berouns is thought to hav aimed the fol- 
lowing at Theodore Tilton on Sunday night 
last: “There be men who ate great geniuses, 
who hay large faculties of thought and expres- 
sion, who are Orators, accomplished speakers, 
Then there comes a small fry of sputtering 
speakers who hav the gestures, the hair, the 
pad grammer, running aboutin imitatica.” 


Tue Rev. P. W. Hockkeppel, pastor of the 
8t. James Catholic church at Wilmington, has 
been rémoved from his position by Bishop 
Becker, for improper conduct toward @ young 
lady of good standing and reputation, and for 
certain irregularities in connection with a sum 
of money realized from a church fair. The 
bishop has ordered him to retreat into a broth- 
erhood until he has condoned for his sins, 


Mr. Jonn B. Oanper was a pillar of the 
Second Baptist Onurch of Providence, R. I. He 
was also the Treasurer of a Sunday-school, and 

a burning and shining light in the Young 
Men’s Ohristian Association, He was also the 
cashier of the Grocers’ and Producers’ Bank— 
capital $160,000, Both religiously and financially 
he stood highin the community. But he was 
an obliging man, and when his friends were in 
need of money, he assisted them out of the 
bank funds, The result is that the bank is out 
- glarge sum, vaguely stated as from $80,000 to 

$100,000. and that the exemplary Calder is in 
Providence jail. Only a few days ago he 
assured the bank's President, "upon his 
honor,” that everything was all right, and that 
there were no overdrawn accounts, 


MacazinrEs and newspapers{hav been for 
several years used with excellent effect in the 
reading classes of the Plymouth (Ind.) schools, 
The compositions and conversation of the pu- 
piis hav been improved in a remarkable degree 
and thelove of good reading and desire for 
further instruction hav been stimulated, This 
is unquestionably a great improvement over 
the use of the Jewish Bible as a sehool-book, 
from which nothing new or useful can be 
learned. 


Tat Rev, W. B. Broadwell was the beloved 
pastor of the Christian church in Vaneebury, 
Ky, His hair was white and his face bore a be- 
nign expression. His power as a revivalist was 
remarkable, and his piety seemed to be genu- 
ine. One night recently his effigy was burning 
in front of his residence, and by the light of the 
fire he was fleeing to the woods. The change 
in the affairs of Broadwell was caused by the 
discovery that he was an atrocious criminal, 


TEE Rev. Dr. Bartol, who was well nigh killed 
by a thunderbolt, thinks that if the stroke 
proves fatal it must prove one of the most 
agreeable of deaths, To be stunned, however, 
as he was, is very unpleasant. His recovery of 
consciousness was instantaneous. He was for 
an instant terribly oppressed; an irresistible 
welght seemed passing through him, and he 
felt as though he was in wonderland, His re- 
covery was attended by & nervous shock anda 
headache for a week, 


Tum Rey, Frank O. Buffum was formully de- 
posed from the Congregational ministry in 
Hartford several years ago, on charge of im- 
morality, He went to Illinois and remained out 
of public view until recently, when he turned 
up as @ revivalist in North Pownal, Vt. Hoe has 
been remarkably successful there in converting 
sinners, and is the choice of the Congregationay 
church for pastor; but the Hartford scandal is 
brought up against him, and a council isto be 
held to decide whether he has really reformed 
so as to be fit to occupy a pulpit again. 


Tur Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
England held their autumnal mesting at Shef- 
field last month, and the debates of tha repre- 
sentatives from all the great centres of trade of 
the kingdom expressed both anxiety and des- 
pondency. ‘Instead of making commercial 
progress,” said one of the delegates, * England 
is're:zrograding,” From 1842 to 1872 British trade 
made a marvelous advance, but since 1872 the 
exports have declined in value from $1,280,000,000 
to $990,000,000, and meantime, too, the imports cf 
manufactured goods arə increasing, and our 
grain is now Steadily pouring in atan unpre- 
cedented rate. 


- Tus Rey. Mr. Blowhard, after sevoral years of 
married life, was at last blest upon a Saturday 
by the addition of a fine boy to his family circle, 
which had hitherto consisted of himself and 
wife, Upon the same day the church at whieh 
he officiated received a timely and much need- 
ed donation. over both of which events the rev- 
erend gentleman was very much elated, as he 
Communicated them to members of his congre- 
gation on his way to church on Sunday. It 
chanced that in his Prayer he alluded to the 
financial event by returning thanks“ for the 
arrival of a little succor,” and was consequent- 
ly much scandalized when asked after service 
whether he referred to the money or the baby. 


He RESISTED THE DEvIL.—A colored brother 
whose eyes Were Watery, and who had evidently 
been imbibing experience whiskey, was telling 
his young friend George that he ought to jine 
too. Said George, “I would, but de temptation 
to do wrong is too strong for me.” " Whar’s 
yer backbone, dat ye can’t rose up and stand 
temptation ?” exclaimed Brother Peter. “Iwas 
dat way myself onee. Rightin dis yere town I 
had a chance to steal a p'ar of bootse—mighty 
fine ones,too. Nobody was dar to see me. and I 
reached out my hand and de debil said Take om 
Den a good spirit whispered for me to let dem 
boots alone.” " An’ you didn’t take em?” “No 
sah—not much. J took a pa’r o’ cheap shoes cf 
de shelf, an’ I left dem boots alone!” 


Vesuvius is at it again, after quietude for six 
years. Outbreaks are few and far between, that 
next preceding 1372 was in 1835. which over- 
whelmed the village of Cereclo, the stream of 
lava flowing ten miles. Between 79 and 1850 only 
forty-niae serious eruptions are believed to 
have occurred, and during the early part of thls 
entury the crater had been go long inactive as 
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to justify Sir Charles Coldstream‘'s remark; 
‘There’s nothing in it.” The summit had be- 
come in appearance a rocky surface, plereed 
by fissures, whence vapors’ escaped. In Octo- 
ber, 1822, a violent eruption carried away more 
than 800 square feet, leaving a vast chasm 
miles in circumference. The eruption that 
overwhelmed Pompeii, was in79. The amount 
of matter eructed is enormous, that sent forth 
in 1737 being over 33,580,000 cubic feet, 


In the French Department of the Vosges the 
Cure objected to a man of nineteen sitting on a 
bench ia church with other mon. and ordered 
him to remove to the children’s department. 
The young man, knowing that at eighteen he 
might legally have been married, and that he 
was competent to serve in the army, resented 
being treated as a child, and refused to move, 
The pastor struck him in the face. An action of 
assault was instituted, but the judge held that 
the curate had only committed an abuse of ec- 
clesiastical authority, for which he was not 
amenable without the consent of the Council of 
State, and he saddled the plaintiff with costs. 
An appeal has been taken. The logical conse- 
quence of the judge’s ruling would be that a 
priest could not be tried at common law even 
for murder in his church, 

So far from declining, our exports are rapid- 
ly advancing, and our imports continue to fall 
far below them. Our imports of merchandise 
for July wore nearly four millions short of 
those for the same month of 1877, and for August 
about two and a quarter millions less, while 
the exports of goods in July were over nine 
millions, and in August nearly sixteen and a 
half millions greater than inthe same months 
of 1977, The decreased movement of goods im- 
portation has continued up to this time, while 
the exports hav gone on swelling in amount 
and in value. The decline in importation as 
compared with 1876, began in November, 1877, 
and has gone on steadily since, the exports 
meantime being largely on the increase, every 
month of 1878 showing a decided gain over 
either of the two preceding years. For the 
eight months of this year up to September our 
goods imports declined over $49.000,000, and our 
goods exports increased $100,000,000, the net 
change thus being at the rate of nearly $223,000,- 
000 per year. Including specie, the excess of 
exports is $189,122,000 for the eight months, 
against 64,416,008 for the same time in 1877, being 
again of $124,706,000. If this rate is maintained, 
as it seems likely to be, we shall hav a trade 
balance for the whole year of $289,000,000. For 
the eight months, too, our net export of specie 
was Only $621,282, while for the same period last 
year it was more than $26,000,000, the exports 
having been $18,000,000 less, and the imports 
$6,000,000 more, than in 1877. 

Is THERE To BE A MILLENNIUM?—Among the 
other ancient doctrines of the Church which 
hay been losing their hold on a skeptical age, 
is that of the second coming of Christ. Ata 
time when even theologians of high places in 
orthodoxy are arguing and explaining hell 
away, when certain scientific writers make the 
soul an etherealized material force, and when 
reasoners like Harriet Martineau, who repre- 
sented alarge Class of thinkers,deny immor- 
tality itself, and treat it as a vain and illogical 
imagining, it is not surprising that the faith in 
the millennium grows weak and dim in many 
quarters. It is, indeed, & subject little preached 
about nowadays, whether the reign of the 
Messiah is treated of as & practical earthly sov- 
ereignty. or the indwelling of a powerful spir- 
itualinfluence. The Jews at one time believed 
that the Messiah would one day come to reign 
at Jerusalem, and to bring together again the 
scattered tribes of Israel; but now great num- 
bers of them smile at the idea as nothing more 
than a superstition. They are satisfied to re- 
main where they are and in the enjoyment of 
their riches, and hav no desire to emigrate to 
the Holy City, which offers very few attractions 
as a place of residence, and furnishes no in- 
ducements to enterprise. Of course there are 
many of them who still cling to the tradition; 
but it is fading away from the minds of the 
more cultivated of the Hebrew race. many of 
whom. in truth, hav no deflaite spiritual beliet 
at all, but are pretty thorough Materłalists, 
There is also a Christian tradition touching 
the millennium which is based on the Hebraic 
tradition, but a very small part of the Christian 
Okurch at this time bas any faith in the oid 
notion of the personal reign of Christ at Jeru- 
salem with all the pomp of an earthly court. 


rents of the Week. 


BisHor DUPANLOUP, French prelate, is dead, 


Two HUNDRED thousand peasants hav re- 
volted in Ningpo, China, 


THE Hero Glass Works, of Philadelphia, were 
burned on the 12th. Loss, $50,000, 


THE jury in the Billings wife-murder case 
failed to agree and were discharged. 


A GANG of Texan desperadoes are committing 
murders and outrages in New Mexico. 


THE town of Edenville, Pa.. was destroyed by 
fireon the morning of the 13th. Logs, $350,000. ` 


A new Methodist church, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was destroyed by a storm a short time 
ago. 


GEN. Oonton, of San Francisco, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Railroad, died on 
the 9th. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Rogers, pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in this city, has ‘*evoluted ” to Univer- 
salism. f 


Tue Yale college students had a free fight a 
few days ago in which several were severely 
wounded. 


SEVENTEEN persons were drowned by the 
overflowing of a river in northern Italy a few 
days azo, 


Tun Rey, Father McElroy, of White Plains, 
N. Y.. is being “investigated” for immorality — 
and drunkenness. 


Tux natives of the South Sea island of New 
Caledonia hay revclted and are massacring 
the French and English settlers, 


A company of cricketers from Australia sre 
making a playing and paying tour through this. 
country, »They hay already paid a visit to 
Europe, 


BisMaRcK meets with considerable opposition 
to the passage of his Soclalistbillinthe German 
Parliament. The bill appears to be a sort of 
aggravated Comstock law applied specially to 
Socialism, 


THE death rate still continues very high in 
the fever-stricken districts of the South, and 
the suffering is intense. The total number of 
deaths from yellow fever in New Orleans thus 
far reported is 11,583. 


THE Rev, A. H. Bradford, late agent of the 
publishing house of the Episcopal Ohurch, 
South, is charged with unlawfully appropriat- 
ing to his own use several thousand dollars be- 
longing to the concern. i 


Tze Rev, Mr. Hayden is in jail again, Fresh 
evidence has been found against him—enough, 
itis clulmed,to convict him of criminal inti- 
macy with Mary Stannard, poisoning her with 
arsenic, and then cutting her throat. 


Tux Spiritualists of Connecticut opened their 
annual convertion at Hartford onthe 12th. E,, 
R., Whiting of New Haven was chosen President. 
of the Association for the coming year, Andrew 
Jackson Davis addressed the convention, 


A FALSE alarm Of fire was raised during are- 
cent performance in a theater at Liverpool,, 
England. During the panic which ensued thir- 
ty-seven persons were trampled to death, and: 
over one hundred were wounded, Two of the: 
killed were Women. 


THE most terrific storm known Zor years vis- 
lted the New England coast onthe 12th. Houses. 
were destroyed, tress uprooted, and chureh 
spires blown down. A great many yessels Were 
driven ashore or sunk, and it is feared that 
many lives were lost. 


THE New York Synod of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church had a lively tilt on the hell ques- 
tion the other day. Gen. S:ewart L. Woodford, 
Vice-President of the Synod, resigned his po- 
sition. as he could not accept the orthodox 
teachings concerning heil. 


Aw excursion train was wrecked on the Old 
Oolony Railroad. near Boston, on the ath. Five 
or six of the Gars Were crushed to fragments. 
The total number of deaths from the accident 
istwenty-two, Four persons are missing. and 
there are one hundred and twenty-sixsufferlug 
from their wounds, 
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Selections. 


The Inffuence of Christianity on Civilization. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD.—CONTINUED. 


Since man has to a considerable extent, m some 
portions of Christendem, emancipated himself from 
the thralldom of the Church, he has made unprece- 
dented progress. The advocates of Christianity now 
absurdly claim that the advancement thus made is 
justly ascribable to their faith. As well might we 
ascribe the enlightenment of Spain from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century to the religion of the Koran. 
Iu those times the Mohammedan might have main- 
tained the divine character and beneficent tendency 
of his religion by a comparison of Spain with the 
Christian countries of Europe with just as much 
reason aud truth as the defenders of Christianity now 
argue in favor of the divinity and favorable tendency 
of their religion by comparing the Christian nations 
of to-day with pagan countries—with as much reason 
and truth as the Protestant endeavors to prove what 
the Protestant form of Christianity has accomplished 
by pointing to England and America and contrast- 
ing them with Spain and Mexico as they are to-day. 
It is not uncommon for the defenders of Christianity 
to refer to the fact that nearly all the universities of 
learning in Christendom are sustained in the interests 
of the Christian religion, and that science, philoso- 
phy, and literature have been chiefly encouraged and 
cultivated by those who have been reared under the 
influence of this faith, The Saracens of Spain in the 
centuries named could have said the same in defense 
of Mohammedanism. 

The noblest universities in the world were Moham- 
medan institutions, and the cultivation. of science 
and learning was brought up under, and indoctrin- 
ated in the Mohammedan faith. But the universi- 
ties and learning of Spain were surely not the result 
of the religion of the Saracens. Neither are the 
learning and the universities of England, Germany, 
and America the result of any form of Christianity. 
Mohammedanism was less unfavorable to intellectual 
progress in the Middle Ages than Mediæval Chris- 
tianity, So Protestant Christianity as it exists in 
England or America is far less injurious in its ten- 
dency than Catholicism as it exists in Spain and 
Mexico ; but it is certainly absurd to maintain that 
the progress that has been made in the former coun- 
tries should be put to the credit of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. This form of Christianity, like Catholicism, 
hag, in the past, opposed science, philosophy, and 
reform, and persecuted the pioneers of atei oraa] 
progress to the full extent of its power ; but, hap- 
pily, its power, never equal to that of the mother 
Church, has been growing less gradually, until now 
it is so weak that, in this country especially, it can 
oppose but feebly the discoveries and innovations 
which contradict its assumptions and threatens to 
destroy it entirely, The policy that it now adopts 
to get a new lease of life is to conform, with the best 
possible grace, to the teachings of science and phi- 
losophy, and to acquiesce, as far as possible, in the 
reforms of the day. 

Hence it is now comparatively harmless in check- 
ing intellectual progress. Herein we see the liberal- 
izing and elevating influence of those sciences and 
arts, and those pursuits of industrialism which have 
thus expanded the mind and enlightened the under- 
standing, and, in consequence, shorn religion of its 
power, and forced it, in spite of its stubborn opposi- 
tion at every step, to abandon many of its antiquated 
errors, and stop its cruel persecution of the benefac- 
tors of mankind. It is skepticism and Freethought, 
not religion, that have contributed to the progress 
which we have sketched. “Wor more than three 
centuries,” says Lecky, “decadence of theological 
influence has been one of the most invariable signs 
and measures of our progress. In medicine, physi- 
cal science, commercial interests, politics, and even 
ethics, the reformer has been confronted with theo- 
logical affirmations which barred his way, which were 
all defended as of vital importance, and were all in 
turn vompelled to yield before the secularizing influ- 
ence of civilization ” (Hist. Morals, vol. ii, p. 17). 


It is frequently asserted that in the most Christian 
countries the people are the most intellectual, moral, 
and happy. But the fact is, that in those countries 
in which skepticism and Infidelity have acquired the 
greatest strength and influence, and in which Chris- 
Uanity has been modified to conform to the changed 
condition of affairs, the people are the most advanced. 
The Abyssinians have had Christianity at least 1500 
years. Faith among that people is sincere and un- 
questioning. Skepticism is not encouraged or toler- 
ated. Yet according to travelers who have visited 
the Abyssinians their condition is one that does not 
afford a very good illustration of the elevating influ- 
ence of Christianity. Bruce, the Scotch traveler, 
who was at Gondar, the capital, says he seldom went 
out without seeing dead bodies lying in the streets 
left to be devoured by dogs and hyenas. Another 
writer who lived there several years says he was 
invited toa feast, at which raw flesh with warm blood 
was Offered the guests, “ We are told,” says Good-| 


rich; «that the people eat the flesh from the cattle! 


while alive, and sometimes after a large piece has 
been taken out, draw the skin over it, and drive the 
bleeding beast on its way. Sometimes when a party 
are assembled for a feast, and are seated, the oxen 
are brought to the door, the flesh is cut off, and the 
meat devoured while the agonized brutes are filling 
the air with their bellowings. These horrid things 
are said to be less common now than formerly, but 
the manners of the people in other respects are bar- 
barous in the extreme. Yet strange to say, they pro- 
fess Christianity and have numerous churches.” I 
do not ascribe the lamentable condition of this peo- 
ple to Christianity ; but their unadvanced state, 
after this religion has had 1500 years in which to 
exert an influence on their character, serves to show 
that something besides Christianity is necessary to 
make a nation enlightened and great. Commercial 
intercourse with other peoples, a knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, mechanical improvements, with 
other secular agencies, will probably in the future, 
lift Abyssinia out of her present up to a higher and 
better condition. Increase of intelligence will be 
accompanied by increase of skepticism, and we may 
expect most reasonably that Christianity in that land 
will, as in all other countries, be improved to corre- 
spond with the intellectual and moral state of the 
people. And when they shall have become enlight- 
ened, through causes entirely secular, and Christian- 
ity among them shall have improved ina correspond- 
ing manner, their advancement will no doubt, by 
some minds, be ascribed to the Christian religion. 


Look at those nations in which, it is universally 
admitted, skepticism and Infidelity are exerting a 
powerful influence on the people. Prominent among 
them is Germany. The Chas rch Union says, “ That 
there is more practical skepticism in Germany than 
in any other great Protestant nation, seems to us 
established almost beyond argument.” Every one 
knows how strikingly our German immigrants are 
marked by religious unbelief. The scientific minds 
of Germany have, almost without exception, shown 
their opposition to the Christian system by attack- 
ing its assumptions, or their contempt for it by 
utterly ignoring its claims. The greatest and most 
influential minds among the theologians even, are 
Rationalists. Dr. Bellows, writing from Germany a 
few years ago, declared that educated men asa class 
had abandoned all belief in the miraculous portion of 
the New Testament. It has long been asaying, that 
of every three German philosophers, two are Athe- 
ists. The poetry of Germany is pervaded by the 
spirit of free thought, and its best literature is so 
full of Infidel sentiments that the clergy and the 
religious press discourage the reading of it by the 
masses. 

England, too, is a country in which the Christian 
religion has lost much of its authority and influence. 
The most prominent authors in that country, like 
those of Germany, either openly combat its dogmas 
or oppose it by their silence. Darwin, Huxley and 
Tyndall, Spencer and Mills, Harriet Martineau and 
Marian Evans, Buckle, Grote, Lecky, with a hun- 
dred more of the finest intellects of England, are the 
authors of works hostile to the Christian religion, 
with its teachings about miracles and supernatural 
manifestations. The intelligent artisans and me- 
chanics of England, as a class, no longer attend any 
Christian church. ‘“ Indeed,” Lord Shaftesbury late- 
ly said, “not more than two in a hundred of the 
working-class go to any place of public worship.” 
Charles Bradlaugh, the noble champion of the peo- 
ple and the uncompromising foe of churchcraft and 
priestcraft, addresses audiences among the largest 
that assemble in that country. The rapid progress 
of Infidelity in England is admitted and lamented by 
the advocates of Christianity. Some months ago, 
the “Christian Evidence Society” had an annual 
meeting in London. Lord Salisbury presided. In 
his speech, he said that “the intense importance of 
the prevalent unbelief pressed itself on the minds of 
thoughtful Christians and acquired new weight 
every day. They were standing in one of 
the most awful crises through which the intellect of 
Christendom had ever passed. They could point to 
many distinguished intellects from which all that 
belief had gone, in which, until now, the highest 
minds coincided.” Lord Shaftesbury, following him, 
said that “bishops, deans, men of science, the great- 
est minds in literature, all avowed Infidel principles. 
It was difficult, in fact, to find a man under the age 
of tory who would confess to a belief in anything 
at all. 

In France, Liberal views are confined chiefly to 
the educated class, and the excellent results of Free- 
thought in that country are seen in the intellectual 
contributions which France has made to the world 
during the past century. The masses are, and have 
been, with only an interruption more apparent than 
real, under the influence of the Church. In the rev- 
olution of 1789 the people for a short time sympa- 
thized with the Liberal leaders in their opposition to 
Christianity, because they had been robbed, impov- 
erished, and almost starved by the nobility and the 
priesthood, and because they saw that the Liberals 
aimed to destroy political and social despotism, and 
to substitute a better order of things for the old 


regime. But, ignorant of the principles of the anti- 


Christian school, and under the influence of the 
teachings of centuries, the people soon settled back 
into their old faith. Napoleon III. ruled France 
through the priesthood, and the devotion of the 
French peasantry is well known. Yet every ortho- 
dox clergyman thinks it his duty whenever any mis- 
fortune happens France, to attribute it to “the Infi- 
delity of the people,” when the fact is the masses in 
France are largely under the influence of the Church, 
and Infidelity is found principally among the class 
that has made France great in all the arts and pur- 
suits of peace. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Radical Romance. 


The Darwins. 
BY ELMINA D. SLENKER. 
CHAPTER XV.-—Conrinczp. ` 


“I know we all feel glad for Emma, and glad for 
you, Rose, too, that your dear friend is once more 
so happy,” said Sue. “And now, for my part, I'll 
tell you about my last news from my brothers ;. and 
it is pleasant news, too. They both have an increase 
of wages, and are still studying and improving 
themselves. Bill won the prize in algebra that was 
offered by Squire Brown, and severals schools com- 
peted for it, too. It was a large edition of Shak- 
spere’s writings; just what he had long been want- 
ing. And Bill has the finest flower-garden in all the ` 
town ; and what’s better yet, he can tell the name, 
characteristics, etc., of every flower in it. They 
have joined a reading-club, and Mrs. Dean and the 
girls attend with them twice a week. They write 
that they are the happiest family in all the world. 
But I know they are not happier than Charlie and I 
are.” 

“Nor Norman and I,” said Rose, laughing. 

“And somebody else is happy enough,” said Myra, 
laughing and blushing, as she thought of the hours 
spent with Willie Darwin. “And now it is your 
turn,” said Myra to quiet, sensible Jennie Martin, 
who sat next to her. 

“And I haven’t much to say that will make a 
story,” said Jennie; “but I will tell you of myself, 
and bow I have progressed in the conversion of 
father. ‘It is hard teaching an old dog new tricks,’ 
says the proverb; and I find it only too true when 
one tries to change a whole lifetime of thought. I 
have coaxed him to read several good books—‘ Tay- 
lovs Diegesis,? ‘The Sixteen Crucified Saviors,’ 
‘Volney’s Ruins,’ and all of Paine’s works; and one 
would think a careful perusal of these would convert 
any sane, honest man. But somehow he still seems 
to think read Christianity is a good thing, whether it 
is true or not. Last week I sent and bought D. M. 
Benneti’s ‘Champions of the Church,’ and we are 
now reading it aloud together, and I can see that. 
this book is making him wince harder than any one 
we have yet read. We have only got through with 
the Introduction, which comprises in itself matter’ 
enough for several large volumes; Jesus, who is 
handled without gloves; ‘Paul and the Evangelists,’ 
and the ‘ Early Fathers; and are now in the heart 
of ‘Constantine the Great’--and he was great in 
wrong and iniquity, and bold and unscrupulous in 
his means, when striving for power, honor, or fame. 
I can see father seems much shaken as we read of 
this man, who was ‘the first Christian emperor’—the 
first who won and wielded the power that has made 
Christianity the law of the land. You have all read 
that this emperor was converted to Christianity by 
a Vision of the cross—‘by the appearance in the 
clouds of the grand imperial standard surmounted 
by a large Greek R, with a cross of certain Greek 
words which signified “ By this sign thou shalt con- 
quer.”’ Well, ‘The Champions’ says this vision is — 
related by Eusebius, and if we have no better author- 
ity than this noted falsifier for this tale, it will not 
make many believers. I see father has lost faith in 
Eusebius and all his writings since he read ‘ Taylor’s 
Diegesis.’? He says as so much be wrote is doubtful, 
and we have no means of knowing the true from the 
false, he don’t care to take him as authority at all. 
‘The Champions’ calls this Constantine an ‘imperial 
parricide, and blames him for being one prime cause 
of all the horrors that have since been perpetrated 
under the name of the religion he established.” 

Yes,” said Myra, “he was a bad man; and you 
will find more horrible things in that book, enacted 
in the name of ‘the religion of peace,’ than in any 
volume you ever read. I have gone all through it, . 
and I tell you I felt sometimes as if I wished I had 
hold of some of those old popes and inquisitors, and 
could give them a taste of the suffering aud torture 
they inflicted upon the poor victims who were in 
their cruel clutches. I tell you what, girls, if I was 
rich Pd have that book reprinted and illustrated 
with chromos of every horrid implement of torture 
and every great historical scene of war and‘ blood- 
shed that Christianity has inaugurated, and I’d have 
the portrait of every ‘Champion’ made just when 
he was doing his vilest deed, and. thus would I send 
them down to posterity as ‘giving glad tidings of -. 
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great joy? to the world. I would distribute the 

books gratuitously, and they would kill, at one single 
stroke, every feeling of love, respect, and veneration 
that still lingered in the mind of any good, true man 
or woman for Christianity agit really is.” 

“J believe it would,” said Rose. “But as you are 
unable to do thid big thing, and none of us can ac- 
complish miracles, we will all do our Uétéles; and as 
‘many littles make a mickle, we will still do much 
good work in a small way. I propose, as one step, 
that we each set about it to liberalize all that we 
can, one individual in this place. I shall take Mr. 
Lusk, as I have been working on him some time and 
have made considerable progress, and the rest of 
you may each select whom you please, and give them 
all they will read of Liberal books, tracts, and papers, 
and offer to argue with them, by letters, the subject 
of Christianity. Tell them if religion be true it will 
stand all tests; and if false, no reasonable person 
should care to believe longer in it.” 

“Good !” exclaimed the girls in a full chorus. 

“We'll try it,” said Sue, “and in four months 
we'll report progress at this place.” ; 

“Or rather in Edith’s room,” said thoughtful Jen- 
nie, “as by that time it may be too cool for us to 
need the shade of this grand old tree.” 

“And now it’s Edith’s turn to amuse, interest, or 
instruct us,” said Myra, who was usually the moving 
spirit of the little group. 

“I think Pll sing for you a couple of songs from 
*The Truth Seeker Collection,’ to music of my own,” 
said Edith “if that will fill the bill.” 

They all said they should be delighted, and so she 
went in and got the book and turned to “The Yan- 
kee Girl,” page 559, which she rendered so beauti- 
fully and musically that they thought it the greatest 
treat they had had in a long time. 

“T used to love those lines when I was a child,” 
said Rose. “I’ve heard my mother sing them to us 
children so often, I never think of them but I seem 
to hear her voice and see her as she sat in her favor- 
ite corner, singing for us in the dear, mother-like, 
melodious sweetness that will never be forgotten 
while life lasts. I often think mothers should choose 
carefully the songs they sing for their little ones, for 
they make life-long impressions.” 

“ That’s so,” said Edith, “for I never hear ‘The 
Orphans,’ commencing— l 


“t c My chaise the village inn did gain,’ 


but I think of mother. It was always her cradle- 
song for me, and for years she sang it over and over 
again, and, child-like, the better I knew it myself 
the sweeter it sounded from her lips.” 

“My father is nò musician,” said Jennie, “ but he 
used to sing ‘Robin Redbreast’ to me, and I feel 
now as if I could engrave the lines in golden letters 
and always keep them hanging in my room, simple 
as they are, in sweet memory of the days of child- 
hood.” 

“J don’t think I ever heard them,” said Sue. 
not too long, will you repeat them ?” 

« Gladly,” said Jennie; and she sang as follows: 


“Ig 


“ Little bird with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble shed; 
Daily near my table steal 
Where I pick my scanty meal; 
Doubt uot, little though there be, 

I will casa crumb to thee— 

‘Well rewarded if I spy 

Pleasure in thy glancing eye, 

See thee when thou eat’st thy fll, 
Plume thy breast, and wipe thy bill. 
Come, my feathered friend, again— 
Well thou know’st the broken pane.” 


“I don’t suppose any of you see much beauty in 
them,” said Jennie, when she concluded the simple 
ditty; “but I assure you each word has a charm for 
me, and I can see the broken pane just as plain as 
can be.” 

-“And now, Edith, for your other song,” said 
Myra. l : 

“ Here it is, on page 577—‘A Respectable Lie.’”. 

“I might have known you would select that,” 
said Myra; “you are such a goosey about prevari- 
cating and falsifying.” 

“Blessings on my good mother for it,” said Edith. 
“She never told me an untruth or deceived me in 
any way, and taught me an intense love and admira- 
‘tion for pure, honest, unadulterated truth from my 
‘babyhood. So, you see, I should falsify my whole 
training if I did not speak the thing which is.” 

“Isn't it a blessing that there are so many good 
mothers !” said Rose. 

“Indeed it is,” said Myra. “{ never knew mine, 
but father so often quotes her sayings, and has told 
me so much of her goodness, that I know she was 
just perfection itself; and I take after her, you see,” 
_ , In some things, no doubt,” said Jennie. “But I 
see Edith is ready to sing, so your busy tongue may 
rest a bit.” n E ie 

_. Myra took the advice pleasantly, and all listened. 
as. Edith’s. musical voice gave melody to the excel- 
lent words of the song. There was a little demur 
. at the evident Spiritualism embodied in the closing.. 
. lines, but, otherwise .it.was declared excellent, one 
= Wersein particular;: Bite, aie Bon weit D 
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‘The Day-star is shining on high, 

And Science comes in-with her conquering legions, 
And every respectable, time-honored lie 

Will fly from her face to the mythical regions. - 
The soul shall no longer with terror behold 

The red waves of wrath that leap up-to engulf her, 
For science ignores the existence of heli, 3 

And chemistry finds better uses for sulphur.” 


«We'll chan 


ge soul to mind, and it’s complete,” 
said Myra. het l { ! 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL, 
CHAPTER XIV.—CONTINUED, 


Footprints are very instructive when-we attempt to esti- 


SSS 


Aris, 


| mate the many accidents which so arbitrarily influence our 


knowledge of fossils; they are found in great numbers in 
different extensive layers of sandstone; for example, in the 
red sandstone of Connecticut. These footprints were evi- 
dently made by vertebrate animals, probably by reptiles, of 
whose bodies not the slightest trace has been preserved 
(with the exception of a single specimen of the bones of a 
foot, preserved in the cabinet of Amherst College), The 
impressions which their feet. have left on the mud alone 
betray the former existence of these otherwise unknown 
animals. ; 

The accidents which, besides these, determine thé limits 
of cur paleontological knowledge, may beinferred from the 
fact that we know of only one or two specimens of very 
many important petrifactions. Itis not ten years since we 
became acquainted with the imperfect impression of a bird 
in the Jurassic or Oolitic system, the knowledge of which 
has been of the greatest importance for the phylogeny of 
the whole class of birds. All birds previously known pre- 
sented a very uniformly organized group, and showed no 
striking transitional forms to other vertebrate classes, not 
even to the nearly related reptiles. But-that fossil bird from 
the Jura possessed not an ordinary bird’s tail, but a lizard’s 
tail, and thus confirmed what had been conjectured upon 
other grounds, namely, the derivation of birds from lizards. 
This single fossil has thus essentially extended not only our 
knowledge of the age of the class of birds, but aiso of their 
blood relationship to reptiles. In like manner our knowl- 
edge of other animal groups has been often essentially mod- 
ified by the accidental discovery of a single fossil, The 
paleontological records must necessarily be exceedingly im- 
perfect, because we know of so very few examples, or only 
mere fragments of very many important fossils. 

Another and very censible gap in these records is caused 
by the cireumstance that the intérmediate forms which con- 


:nect the different species have, as arule, not been preserved, 


and for the’simple reason that (according to the principle of 
divergence of character) they were less favored in the strug- 
gle for life than the. most divergent varieties, which had 
developed out of one and the same original form, The 
intermediate links have, on the whole, aiways died out 
rapidly, and have but rarely been preserved as fossils, On 
the other hand, the most divergent forms were able to main- 
tain themselves in life for a longer period as independent 
species, to propagate more numerously, and consequently to 
be more readily petrified. But this does not exclude the fact 


that in some cases the connecting intermediate forms of the| 


species have been preserved so perfectly petrified that even 
now they cause the greatest perplexity and occasion endless 
disputes among systematic paleontologists about the arbi- 
trary limits of species. 

An excellent example of this is furnished by the celebrated 
and very variable fresh-water snail from the Stuben Valley, 
near Steinheim, in Wtrtemburg, which has been described 
sometimes as Paludina, sometimes as Valoata, and sometimes 
as Pianerbis multiformis. The snow-white shells of these 
small snails constitute more than half of the mass of the 
tertiary: limestone hills, and in this one locality show such 
an astonishing variety of forms, that the most divergent 
extremes might be referred to at least twenty entirely differ- 
ent species, .But all these extreme-forms are united by such 
innumerable intermediate forms, dnd they lie so regularly 
above and beside one another, that Hilgendorf was able, in 
the clearest manner, to unravel the pedigree of the whole 
group of forms, In like manner, among very many other 
fossil species (for example, many ammonites, terebratule, 
sea urchins, lily encrinites; etc.), there are such masses of 
connecting intermediate forms, that they reduce the “‘ deal- 
ers in fossil species ” to despair, 

When we weigh all the circumstances here mentioned, the 
number of which might easily be increased, it does not 
appear astonishing that the natural accounts or records of 
creation formed by petrifactions are extremely defective and 
incomplete. - But nevertheless, the petrifactions actually dis- 
covered are of the greatest value, Their significance is of 
no less importance to the natural history of creation than 
the celebrated’ inscription on the’ Rosetta stone and the 
decree of Canopus are to the hiatory of nations—to ackæol- 
ogy and philology. Just asit has become possible by means 
of these two most ancient. inscriptions to reconstruct the 
history of ancient Egypt,.and to decipher all her hieroglyphic 
writings, so in many cases a few bones of an-animal;.or im- 
perfect impressions of a lower animal or vegetable form, are 
suficient for us to, gain the most important starting-points in 
the history of the whole group; and: in the search after their 


pedigree. A couple of small back teeth, “which have been 


-| found in the Kueper ‘formation of the Trias, have of them- 


selves alone furnished a-sure proof that mammals existed: 
even in the Triassic period. 


Of the incompleteness of the geological accounts of crea- 
tion, Darwin, agreeing with Lyell, the greatest of all recent 
geologists, says: ! 

“I look at the geological record as a history of the world 
imperfectly kept, and written in a changing dialect’; of this , 
history we possess the last volume alone, relating’ only to 
two or three countries. Of this volume, only here and there 
a short chapter has been preserved ; and of each page, only 
here and there a few lines. Each word of the slowly-chang- 
ing language, more or legs different in the successive chap- 
ters, may represent the forms of life which are entombed in 
our consecutive formations, and which falsely appear to us 
to have been abruptly introduced. On this view, the diffi- 
culties above discussed are greatly diminished, or even dis- 
appear” (Origin of Species, 6th edition, p. 289), 

If we bear in mind the exceeding incompleteness of palæ- 
ontological records, we shal! not be surprised that we are 
still dependent upon so many uncertain hypotheses when 
actually endeavoring to sketch the pedigree of the different 
organic groups. However, we fortunately possess, besides 
fossils, other records of the history of the origin of organ-. 
isms, which in many cases are of no less value, nay, in sev- © 
eral cases are of much greater value than fossils: By far 
the most important of these other records of creation is, 
without doubt, ontogeny, that is, the history of the develop- 
ment of the organic individual (embryology and metamor- 
phology). It briefly repeats in great and marked features 
the series of forms which the ancestors of the respective in 
dividuals have passed through from the beginning of their 
tribe. We have designated thé paleontological history of 
the development of the ancestors of a living form aa the his- 
tory of a tribe, or phylogeny, and we may therefore ‘thus 
enunciate this exceedingly important biogenetic fundamental 
principle: ‘* Ontogeny ts a short and quick repetition, or recapit- 
ulation, of Phylogeny, determined by the laws of Inheritance 
and Adaptation.” As every animal and every plant from 
the beginning of its individual existence passes through a 
series of different forms, it indicates in rapid succession and 
in general outlines the long and slowly changing series of 
states of form which its progenitors have passed through 
from the most ancient times (Gen. Morph. ii, 6, 110, 300), 


It is true that thesketch which the ontogeny of organisms 
gives us of their phylogeny is in most cases more or less’ 
obscured, and all the more so the more Adaptation, in the’ 
course of time, has predominated over Inheritance, and the 
more powerfully the law of abbreviated inheritance, and the 
law of correlative adaptation, have exerted their influence, 
However, this does not lessen the great value which the 
actual and faithfully preserved features of that sketch pos, 
sess, Ontogeny ts of the most inestimable value for the knowledge ` 
of the earliest palwontological conditions of development, just 
because no petrified remains of the most ancient conditions 
of the development of tribes and classes have been preserved, 
These, indeed, could not have been preserved on account of 
the soft and tender nature of their bodies. No petrifactions 
could inform us of the fundamental and important fact 
which ontogeny reveals to us, thut the most ancient common 
‘ancestors of all the different animal and vegetable epecies 
were quite simple cells like the egg-cell. No petrifaction 
could prove to us the immensely important fact, established 
by ontogeny, that the simple increase, the formation of cell- 
aggregates, and the differentiation of those cells, produced 
the infinitely manifold forms of multicéllular organisms, 
Thus ontogeny helps us over many and large gaps in palon- 
tology. 


To the invaluable records of creation furnished by palæon- 
tology and ontogeny are added the no less important evi- 
dences for the blood relationship of organisms furnished by 
comparative anatomy. When organisms, externally very 
different, nearly agree in their internal structure, one may 
with certainty conclude that the agreement has its founda- 
tion in Inheritance, the dissimilarity its foundation in 
Adaptation. Everywhere we find, though the external 
forms are most different, the same bones, and among them 
the same number, position, and connection, It will perhaps 
appear very natural that the hand of man differs very little 
from that of the gorilla, and of the orang-outang, his nearest 
relations. But it will be more surprising if the fore feet of 
the dog also, as well as the breast-fin (the hand) of the seal, 
aud of the dolphin, show essentially the same structure. And 
it will appear still more wonderful that even the wing of the 
bat, the shovel-feet of the mole, and the fore feet of the duck- 
bill (Ornithorhynchus), the most imperfect of all mammals, is 
composed of entirely the same bones, only their size and 
form being variously changed. Their number, the manner 
of their arrangement and connection has remained the same, 
It is quite inconceivable that any other cause, except the 
common inheritance of the part in question from common 
ancestors, could have occasioned this wunderful homology 
or similarity in the esseutial inner structure with such differ- 
ent external. forms, Now, if we go down further in the 
system below the mammals, and fiad that even the wings 
of birds, the fore feet of reptiles and amphibious animals, 
are composed of essentially the same bones as the arms of 
man and the fore legs of the other mammals, we can, from 
this circumstance alone, with perfect certainty, infer the 
common origin of all these vertebrate animals. Here, as in 
aU other cases, the degree of the internal agreement in the 
form discloses to us the degree of blood relationship, ` 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Communications. 


An Answer to The Index Criticisms. 
BY T. B, WAKEMAN, 


[The following was written for and sent to The Inder, and 
a copy simultaneously furnished us by the author; which 


will explain its appearance in our columns at this time.— . 


Ep. T, 8.] i 


The editor of The Index has honored my speech at Faneuil 
Hall against the Comstock Postal Laws with criticisms now 
extended to about eleven columns. This reminds me that 
“it never rains but it pours;” aid if in all this quantity of 
words some things scem to escape me, let it be charitably 
remembered that I cannot reply to every sentence. But I 
will be careful to meet the material points. 
cheerfuliy, for these criticisms are the first and only public 
objections that hav been presented to the positions taken in 
that speech. Otherwise it has received a very general and 
decided approval from those who seem to me most compe- 
tent to judge. 

But let no one suppose that those positions are par- 
ticularly mine. They belong to the mass of the Liberais, 
and, I believe, to the mass of the people, of this coun- 
try. They were embodied in-the petition against the Com- 
stock Laws, signed by some 70,000 citizens. They were 
approved by the officers and audience of the Indignation 
Meeting before which the speech was delivered in Faneuil 
Hall; they were deliberately approved and incorporated into 
the Resolutions of the great Convention of Liberals of every 
shade of belief held at Watkins ; they hay been generally 
approved by the Liberal press, and also by distinguished 
Liberals in many speeches and letters, and of which one 
from Mr. James Parton was published as a specimen in the 
last number of The Index. ; 


The editor also does the Liberals too much honor if he 
represents the position as peculiar to them. It is simply 
that of the Constitution and of the people at large, and only 
ag such hav I presented it. 

He also lays out the geography of the discussion in too 
much of an individual manner, as though it was a kind of 
triangular contest between Messrs. Heywood and Tucker, 
and myself, and himself; whereas the real question is simply 
‘whether we shall insist upon the free press and free post-office 
which the Constitution provided for us, or not. 

On this question, which is the only issue, the editor and 
his personal frienda stand against the mass of the Liberals, 
as J hav indicated, and will stand against the people of the 
country when their attention can be called to the issue. 

Messrs. Heywood and Tucker do not differ from the Lib- 
erals of the country on this, the only issue before us. What 
the states may or ought to do about obscenity are questions 
as to the discretionary exercise of state powers. No ques- 
tion of that kind is now before the League or the Liberals of 
the country; and until the Liberais can get Mr. Heywood 
out of jail 1 do not propose to discuss with him how far or 
in what way the states should exercise a power which all 
must admit they possess. I do not believe in hitting a man 
who is down—not even Mr. Heywood. He is not to be held 
responsible for his opinions until he isa free man, As long 
as he is in prison, his extreme views as to the exercise of 
state powers are not to be wondered at, and are certainly 
excusable, 

The question is, Shall the Comstock Postal Laws be re- 
pealed? The positiun of Congress and the people for one 
hundred years, @ e., until the Comstock Postal Laws were 
passed, was stated and defended in the speech referred to. 
It was substantially as follows: 


(1) That the Coustitution of the United States confers 
upon Congress no power whatever to legislate upon this 
subject; that its atlempts go to do in the Comstock postal 
laws are beyond even any ‘implied powers,’ and are plain 
usurpations, Which break down the whole Constitution as 
the bulwark of liberty, and, in the words of Hon. Elizur 
Wright, leave it ‘not worth two brass buttons; that those 
laws are in substance a decoy and espionage system over the 
post-office; that they have been the source of great wrongs 
and injustice; upd thas they cannot be amended so as to be 
gafe aud constitutional, and should therefore be repealed. 
> (2) That the power to suppress obscenity and indecency, 
tog: ther will all other crimes or offenses, is one of the gen- 
eral powers reserved in the United States Constitution to 
the per ple and the states, and that it should be exercised by 
the state legislatures and courts with the greatest caution, 
only in ‘unequivocal and well-defined cases,’ and plainly 
within the coustitutions of the several states.” 


The speech in question is a defence of these positions from 
a constituti-pal, political, and moral point of view, as 
against a dictum of the United States Supreme Court. As 
this speech has never appeared in The Indez, 1 must remind 
all concerned that no adequate understanding of this discus- 
sion can now be had without reading it, and the opinion of 
‘the United States Supreme Court annexed to it. I will 
eheertully send both to any address, so as to do what I can 
to aid in the proper understanding of this subject. £ offer 
to do this because A bav not time to answer the lengthy 
criticisms in detail, and hecause, after considering them 
oarefully, it seems as though a.cazefnl reading of the speech 
dtseif would be the only answer to most of them really 
needed. 

Isay this not with any feeling of disrespect, but from the 
belief that if the editor had delayed forming an opinion 
‘until he ‘had thought out the subject in all its hearings,” 
and had been free irom unfortunate circumstances and con- 
-troversies that, I fear, hay unconsciously influenced his 
judgment, he would hay stood bravely with us. 

This view is cunfirmed by the nature of his objections, 
-which, let me say once more, seem to involve no real 
«difference of principle, but only (1) confusions and (2) mrs- 
apprehensions, which he unfortunately seema to desire to 
magnify, asif in self-defense. 


This I will do ; 


d 


The discussion, so far as it has gone, has certainly devel- 
oped important agreements, which I did not anticipate from 
the defiant manner in which the editor opened it. Let me 
, call attention to these agreements, as the common ground 

between us from which we may hope to conquer the remain- 
| ing differences. 

I. The editor is entirely with us on the most important 
part of the subject—one that seems to me to involve in sub- 
stance the whole. He agrees that the present Comstock 
Laws are unconstitutional, that they abridge the freedom of 
the press; and, therefore, that the Supreme Court is all 
: Wrong on this subject. He says: © a on 

“ We entirely agree with Mr. Wakeman that the Comstock 
laws, aa they hav been administered—nay, more, as they can 
scarcely fail to be administered, so long as they retain tbeir 
present dangerous vagueness and indefiniteness—jfagranily 
violate the freedom of the press, and are certainly for that 
reason unconstitutional. His argument is powerful and 
unanswerable, so far as it relates to these laws in their pres- 
ent form.” 


The best thing to do with unconstitutional laws is to re- 
peal them; that is the general impression, But the editor 
wishes to reform them. But he is certainly under a misap- 
prehension in supposing that these unconstitutional laws can 
be made constitutional by being made more definite. That 
is a great difficuity, certainly, but not the greatest. 

The troubie is, as the argument proves in the speech 
which he says is upanswerable, that no postal laws on this 
subject can be enforced at all without abridging the freedom 
of the press, because they involve espionage and decoy as 
the only possible means of their enforcement, 

The poison is the very substance of them. Judge Field, 
in the Opinion of the Court, points out these inquisitions as 
the only means by which these laws can be enforced, and 
they are the only means that hav been or can be practically 
used, The Judge expressly says that the party “receiving 
the prohibited matter may complain,” or ‘‘ the officers of the 
postal service can act upon their own inspection” ‘‘in ex- 
cluding the prohibited articles or refusing to forward them,” 
and such official may also make the complaint, of course. 

Now, the ‘‘ unanswerable” argument goes to show that 
no power of this kind was ever dreamed of under the Con- 
stitution, and that its exercise is a direct violation of the 
freedom of the press, and of the freedom of property from 
seizure granted by the Constitution, and that it is a means 
of inquisition ‘‘ utterly inconsistent with the genius of free 
institutions,” as the League resolved at Philadelphia. 


I hav repeatedly and respectfully requested the editor to 
draft a statute that shall be free from ‘‘ vagueness and in- 
definiteness” and which shall hav any practical value 
without involving these very objections which hav made 
my argument ‘‘unanswerable.” The general talk about 
“ reform ” is of no possible use in such cases as this; if the 
thing can be done, he is under the deepest obligation to 
show iow it can be done. Until he gives us a reformed 
Comstock Law he is clearly guilty, not only of ‘“ vagueness 
and indefiniteness ” himself, but is guilty of making a schism 
in the Liberal ranks without any sound, clear, or sure 
ground to go upon. Vague declarations about “reform” 
and “purity” and “ principles” amount to nothing. Let 
us see the the unconstitutional law ‘‘ reformed ” into a con- 
stitutional one, or let us hav silence on this whole subject. 

The editor intimates that the elements needed are cer- 
tainty of definition, and inquiry into the ‘‘ intention ” of the 
sender. But ‘‘legal definitions of any crime” must be by 
acts, words, or things ; and “ obscenity ” is neither, unlesg 
all of the acts, words, and things are described. Let the 
editor giv them ! And, again, when it comes to “ inten- 
tion,” what legal process can ever reach and determine that? 
Only one tribunal has sat upon the intentions of men, and 
that was the Inquisition itself! 

Lawyers of the greatest skill hav given up the framing of 
such laws in despair. I hav tried far enough to appreciate 
their difficulty. As an introduction to this task let me ask the 
editor to reprint a remarkable letter of the great American 
jurist and perhaps our greatest codifier, Hdward Livingston, 
found in his Life by C. H, Havens, p. 289 (Appleton, 1864 ) 
and which was reprinted in the Boston Traveler of July 15th 
and The Word of August last. But Livingston’s difficulty, 
insuperable as he found it, was with the definitions only; he 
did not propose to discover and punish intentions too. By 
the time the editor has disposed of both difficulties I believe 
he will find that the only practical reform of the Comstock 
Jaw is the Shaksperian cry, ‘* Oh, reform it altogether !” 

Another important agreement to be observed is that by the 
admission above quoted the editor has placed himself with 
the rest of the Liberals in direct opposition to the Y, 8. Bu- 
preme Court on this subject. It is merely inconsistent. 
cruelty, therefore, for the editor to refer to the presumption 
of my “individual opinion ” as against the Supreme Court. 
Though I am “merely an attorney,” I hav as good a right 
to dissent from the moral and political and constitutional 
opinions of that court as the editor, But his position will 
help all Liberals to see the absolute necessity of such dis- 
sent; and that the grounda of the speech in that regard 
should be reaily and practically admitted by thie position of 
the editor himself is a great step of progress, 


II. Another agreement which the discussion has happily 
brought out Is the abandonment of the segond plank of the 
Card Platform upon which the editor required all Liberals to 
stand at Syracuse or suffer the terrible consequence of his in- 
dignant abandonment. In my former letter to The Index this 
plank was quoted by carefully (not carelessly, as the editor 
‘gupposed) omitting the words in it relating to the state, so 
that its statement on the National or Postal Law question 
could be seen at a glance; thys stated it afirms: *‘ The right 
and duty of Congress to ‘pass, and the right and duty of the 
Nationa) Courts to enforce, laws to suppress the circulation 
of obscene literature, including the exclusion of such litera- 
ture from the United States maila,” 


| 


It will be seen at once that this all-important plank - 
upon which the editor insisted we must all stand or go un 
der, goes to the full extent of asserting the unlimited juris 
diction of the United States over the whole. subject of 
suppressing the circulation of obscene literature, and that 
onlysas an item of that general jurisdiction he included the 
exclusion of such literature from the United States mails. - 

That this was the editor’s former view is clearly evi- 
dent from his editorial of September 26th, in which he 
argues at length for what is summed. up in these words: 

“ The powers of Congress are nothing but the powers of 
the people itself as a whole; for Congress is only a repre- 
sentative body deriving all its powers from the people it 
represents. To limit its powers, therefore, is to limit those 
of the people.” * 

Again, in his editorial of October 3d, he derives this. gen- 
eral power and jurisdiction of the National Government 
from the nature and enormity of the “crime” itself. He 
says there isa moral justification for treating this business ag 
“a crime, not only by state but also by natioval legislation.” 
“It is in strict accordance with the spirit of the U. 8. Con- 
stitution to interpret it as giving jurisdiction over all erimes 
which, from the nature of the case, cannot be brought under 
the jurisdiction of the separate states. The crime of coun- 
terfeiting is of this nature since the power of coining money 
is conlerred upon Congress alone; and the crime of mailing 
obscene literature is of this nature, since Congress alone has 
or can hav the power to rezulate the Post-office system."’. 

Here we hav the repetition of the general jurisdiction 
doctrine of the Card with a vengeance! Because any act is 
very bad it is worthy to be '‘ a crime,” and if the states can- 
not reach it conveniently, then the Constitution authorizes 
Congress to Create it into ‘‘a crime” and punish it! Thus 
Congress can acquire unlimited criminal jurisdiction from 
its judgment of the criminality of acts’ and the difficulty of 
the states in punishing them! Can this be seriously pre- 
tended? Is it possible that the editor wrote what is above 
quoted after he had ‘‘thought out the subject in all its bear- 
ings?” : 

It seems not, for by his own admission in the next edito- 
riaj in the same paper, in reply to my letter, which pointed 
Out the absurdity of this general jurisdiction plank, he says 
of that Card: 

Tt was not intended to force the jurisdiction of the 
whole subject upon the United States Government, nor do we 
think the wording at all suggests any such extravagant position, 
But we take this opportunity to state that the platform in 
the ‘Card’ is not proposed for adoption in form by the 
League; it simply states the principles of the signers, which 
will be fully ‘approved ’ if the League in any manner adopts 
unequivocally, by a simple majority vote, the policy of 
seeking to ‘reform’ and not to repeal the Comstock laws.’ 

Now, the foregoing is a frank and plain withdrawal of the 
very plank upon which the “reform” rested in the Card. We 
were expressly told that the right and duty to exclude was 
‘‘included” in the right and duty of Congress to pass, and 
of the national courts to enforce, laws to suppress the circu- 
tation of obscene literature. Now, if this general jurisdic- 
tion claim is abandoned as an ‘‘ extravagant’’ and ridiculous 
blunder, what becomes of the right of “exclusion ” which 
was ‘included’? init? Why, of course, that falls with the 
right anc! duty in which it was included. The part goes 
down with the whole. What ground is left, then, upon which 
the editor demands that we must still vote for ‘‘reform?” 
He asks us to vote for reform upon, and as necessarily in- 
cluded in, a ‘‘great principle” which he abandons as soon 
as its “extravagant” nature is pointed outo him, and yet he 
insists that his ‘‘ principles” will be approved if we will 
only vote for “reform,” although the very ground he rested 
it upon has dropped from under it. 

But after the bottom is gone, why ang we still asked to stake 
our all upon a ‘‘ reform” that all experience has proved to 
be impossible? Must we, simply as an act of faith in him, 
take it like a pig in a poke?—and that after finding that 
the very plank ho provides for the reform to rest upon is so 
t‘ extravagant” that it breaks with the first footstep. We 
are tempted to ask again, Hae this editor “thought out the 
subject in all its bearings?.” 

By the admission above made, if he really means and 
understands it, he comes back to the old and safe grounds of 
the speech, which would end all differences at once, to wit: 
t The power possessed by Congress embraces the regulation 
of the entire postal system of the country” for postal pur- 
poses; but not for moral, religious, political, or any ulterior 
purposes. 


III. But no sooner is the admission made than he goes to 
work to invalidate it; and that brings us to a third point. 
He tries to revive the notion that the power to create and to 


| legislate against “ihe erime of mailing obscene literature” ia 


“an incidental power” necessarily implied in the power 
“to establish post-cHices and post-roads.” 

In the speech criticised this matter was so thoroughly dis- 
posed of that no reply is needed to those who will read and 
heed what is there said. It was there shown, in the words 
of Henry Clay, that the mere mailing of anything is not and 
cannot be made a crime, and can never be lawfully so legis- 
lated by Congress under the Constitution; that the post- 
office can neyer he made a source of criminal jurisdiction 
or means of detection for the purpose of punishing even 
the crimes which are named in the Constitution as 
within the jurisdiction of Congress, to say nothing 
of making new crimge which it has no right what 
ever to create. It was shown that any attempt to unish 
crimes by espionage or decoy Jaws could only detet from 
the use, income, and ‘conveniency” of the postal service; 
that, instead of being “appropriate to” postal ends, they 
were detrimental, expensive, and useless as such, and could 
hav no use or justification, unlesa attempts to use the post- 
office for supposed moral purposes, ¢. é., for ‘ulterior pur- 
poses,” could be justified; that until a part could be greater 
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than the whole, no ‘justification for such purpose was ing that these regulations should be those of the Department 


possible under the postai grant of the Constitution. — , 
The editor dissents, but makes no serious attack upon 
` these positions—as, indeed, who can? They stand as they 
did in 1836 when Daniel Webster said in the Senate that he 
was “shocked” at the claim to the contrary, and that the 
prohibitio# of the mailing of anything on account of its 
meaning was ‘‘expressly unconstitutional,” and the Senate 
agreed with bim; - The editor, however, refers to two items, 
really taken from the speech, which seem to him inconsistent 
with this position, One is counterfeiting, and the other 
postal cards. These seem to me amusing items to be brought 
forward by one who has “thought out the subject in all its 
bearings,” 
Counterfeiting is referred to in the speech as one of 
the crimes expressly placed by name within the juris- 
diction of Congress (Art. viii, § 6, of the Constitution), 


only, and that they should be limited to postal purposes, 

:&ud to ordinary postal fines in case of complaint, thus re- 
| pealing the cumbersome penal laws, penalties, and proceed 
ings which are not ridiculous on this irivial subject only 
because they are terrible. : 

But notice the further fact that eyen this postal inter- 
ference is allowable only When enforced publicity requires 
it. It therefore excludes the conclzsion that it can. be 
rightfully allowed as to énclosed matter where there is no 
such reason for it. Where the reason ceases, the law 
ceases; and the inclusion of it in the one case, according to 
the rule above cited, necessarily excludes it in the other. 
Se far from there being an inconsistency, the postal-card 
regulations, Jike the counterfeiting illustration, lead to ex- 
actly the opposite conclusion the editor supposed, and 
sustain the speech. Thus, when a “subject is thought out 


Moreover, by § 10 of the same Article all of the other crimes 
which the United States are allowed to punish at all are 
declared to be “‘piracies and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses against the law of nations.” All other 
crimes are expressly reserved to the states, except.treason, 
which is specially provided for and defined in another Arti- 
cle, so that Congress could not, by definition or pretended: 
incidental powers, get further criminal jurisdiction of any 
Kind. 

Now, the editor argues that counterfeiting is really an 

incidental power under the express power * to coin money,” 
etc., and that the newly made “crime” of mailing obscene 
litera ‘ure ig similarly an incidental power under the express 
power ‘‘to establish post-offices and post-roads.” He there 
fore declares them both ‘‘to be of the same nature,” and 
concludes that if one is constitutional the other must be. 
_ The answer is that the Constitution has expressly pro- 
vided that Congress shall punish counterfeiting, and has no 
word whatever that looks towards making a ‘‘ crime” of mail- 
ing anything, or punishing obscenity in any way. It is true 
that to punish counterfeiting might be considered an inci- 
dental power under the grant “to coin money,” etc.; but 
the editor will find that it was just for that reason that the 
authors of the Constitution dragged it out of any such pos- 
sibility and put it in expressed words. ‘They expressly, as the 
debates show, used every precaution to prevent the infer- 
‘ence of criminal jurisdiction from incidental powers, and 
thus in this only case where it might hav been implied they 
even inserted a separate clause rather than hav it left to infer- 
ence. Now the well-known rule of construction is that the 
expressed inclusion of one instance in a grant is the exclu- 
sion of all similar instances of power. The expression of 
this only instance of incidental criminal power excludes all 
other instances and means that they are not to be implied, 
It shows that the authors of the Federalist were entirely 
right in saying that this postal power “ must, in every view, 
bes harmiess power.” By ‘‘harmless,” the contemporary 
discussions show they meant free from usurpation and 
criminal jurisdiction, ‘The editor would make mail-carrying 
the unlimited source of both! 

(2) The next point the editor discovers is that the speech 

‘is inconsistent in regard to postal cards; but he is mistaken 
again, 

The speech says: “ With the meaning of the documents 
INCLOBED, the Post-Office has nothing to do; and if they 
hay not, Congress has no power to punish for sending 
them.” f d SS 

Again it says: “It’s repeal [¢.¢, the repeal of the Com- 
stock law of 1873], is justly called for upon both grounds in 
the petition referred to,” that is, on the ground of its un- 
constitutionality and its impolicy, or wickedness, But in 
“thinking out the subject in all of its bearings,” each 
clause of the Comstock law was considered, and the clause 
relative to postal cards was disposed of in this way in the 
speech: 

‘<A post-office regulation, that’ all matter should be yn- 
CLOSED, and that postal cards should -contain nothing that 
could be offensive to those to whom they are sent, or to the 
public, is all that is necessary. This matter of the postal 
cards is entirely in the power of the department as a NECES- 
BARY PORTAL REGULATION.” ‘‘It is evidently put in the law 
in question only to giv it the color of necessity. If it is 
thought best to retain the form of the law, it should be 
materially modified so as to be within the postal powera 
and purposes only.” : 

Now the editor imagines that there is great inconsistency 
jn these quotations, simply because he overlooks the a)}- 
important difference, expressly pointed out, that in the first 
case înelosed matter only is treated of, which differs entirely 
from postal cards in which publicity is compelled by law, 
and for postal reasons; in the latter case the same reasons 
compel that they should be inoffensive to the receiver and 
not exciting to the public, otherwise that part of the postal 
service could not be maintained at all, much less worked 
conveniently. As it is, we are told that this enforced pub- 
licity is the great objection to their general use and to their 
safe and punctual delivery, It is said and believed that 
often the reel excuse for their tardy delivery or loss is that 
the postal employees and their friends hav not had time to 

‘decipher them. The postal reasons for reducing this disad- 
vantage of the postal card service to a minimum are too 
apparent and practical for doubt, and such reasons hay 
dictated the restrictions wherever this nsw system has been 
adopted as the fivst and necessary condition of its existence. 

Again, that this service is a new postal provision, not 
intended under the Constitution, may leave it under the 
discretion of Congress to provide how it shall be used as g 
condition of granting it at all, as in the case of the postal- 
carrying of dry-goods and parcels of merchandise. But 
letters, papers, pamphlets, and sealed packets were, and are 
mail matter under the Constitution, which Congress cannot 
interfere with. 

There is no inconsist 


pey inthe apeech, then, in suggest 


i consummated, and there is leas danger now than ever, for: 


in all its bearings,” truth is ever confirmed. 

The above three points dispose of the constitutional and 
most important aspects of the subject; and as to them it is 
Clear that the editor has admitted or confirmed the conclu- 
sions of the speech. His “reform.” of the Comstock 
postal laws will, therefore, hav no legal basis to rest upon, 
even if he could make them safe to liberty, and practical, 
which he cannot. 

IV. Here we might rest the discussion, but for some grave 
misapprehensions he is under as to the bearing and impor- 
tance of the questions involved. 

The first we will notice is a fatal misapprehension as to the 
legal and practical importance to liberty of preserving the 
constitutional provisions, clearly defining and limiting the 
Federal jurisdiction in criminal matters. It-realiy seems 
that the editor has forgotten all about the Constitution and 
the wisdom and statesmanship that formed it. How else could 
he write in this way ? 

“So far as freedum of speech and of the press is concerned, 
he [Wakeman] must either deny the right of the states, or 
else concede the right of Congress, to suppress literature that 
is really obscene. Freedom is violated by any unjust re- 
strictions, and it makes nota pin’s difference by what author- 
ity the restrictions are imposed. The protest of principle 
must lie against the restrictions themselves. Mr. Wake 
man destroys his own case by conceding the justice of the 
restrictions when imposed by state authority, and yet in- 
veighing aguinst them as tyranny when imposed by Congres- 
sional authority. In consequence of this radical and fatal 
self-contradiction, the view he presents of the whole subject 
is merely that of the attorney ; he has not treated it either 
as a Philosopher or Statesman.” 

Again hear him: 

“The fact is that Mr. Wakeman has not thoroughly 
thought out his subject in all its bearings ; he has treated it 
in too narrow.and technical a manner. The powersof Con- 
gress are nothing but of the people itself as a whole; for 
Congress is only a representative body, deriving all its pow- 
ers from the people it represents. To limit its powers there- 
fore, is to limit those of the people,” etc., etc. 

It seems to me incredible that a President of the Literal 
League can writein this way. Talk ofstatesmanship ! when 
the great labors of all the statesmen we hav ever had, hav 
been to prevent the establishment of a Federal tyranny. The 
safest way to be a Philosopher and Statesman isto follow in 
their footsteps. In every convention and meeting that 
passed upon the Constitution in its formation ; in every 
administration that has shed glory on the Republic since 
then, the point was and has been to defend the states and 
people from the tyranny and usurpation of the General Gov- 
ernment, backed when possible,by the Supreme Court. I 
pray the reader to continue the line of argument of the 
speech into the works and records of those who adopted the 
Constitution, and I will gladly leave the question of 
‘*statesmanship” to them. The very theory of our Govern- 
ment, as well as the traditions of liberty, are in danger of 
being lost when our Liberal teachers write in the mingled 
ignorance and indifference above quoted. 

As Patrick Henry pointed out usurped power is “ tyranny,” 
and is irresponsible and unlimited. If Congress can create 
and punish crimes without regard to the Constitution, it is 
the end of all popular liberty. The only protection the 
Liberal party and Freethought can hav against the whim of 
a majority is gone. All that was said in the speech about 
the necessity of insisting upon the true position of the 
Supreme Court as simply a egal tribunal, and not an arbiter 
of morals, religion, or liberty, is the voice of statesmen, and 
derives strange force when it is found that the President of 
the Liberal League is ready to surrender “the Bill of 
Rights,” which is the only possible protection of the free 
thinking minority. Suppose that Jefferson, Jackson, or 
Lincoln had done so, where would we hav been? It is 
clearly the first duty of a Libera! to stand by the Constitution 
and its Bill of Rights as the fountain of all our liberties. 
When that is frittered away by giving Congress the power 
to create and punish crimes, the temporary party majority 
is simply an irresponsible tyrant. It will wield a vast 
judicial and criminal system foreign to the people, and before 
it the individual will be as helpless as before a Russian Czar. 

The great purpose of the Constitution was to ‘‘ protect lib- 
erty” by keeping the individual before the legislature, judge, 
and jury of his state and vicinage, and under laws that he 
could hav some influence in making, executing, or chang- 
ing. These are the very conditions of liberty, and the Fed- 
eral Government can only protect them; it cannot supply or 
replace them/ ; 

These very Comstock laws are a practical illustration of 
this vital distinction. All of the outrages hav been under 
the United States laws and by Federal judges and officers, 
Under the state laws, eveu in New York, unconstitutional 
as I think they are there, no great wrong has as yet been 


the state officers aud grand juries are recovering from their 
obscenity panic. i 

Iam not now called upon to determine what restrictions 
ihe state should impose to suppress obscenity. Isimply say 
that those which were in force before the United States 
usurped this jurisdiction were in fact found to be sufficient. 
That the evil was practically removed under them before 
these postal laws were passed, and to those state laws, or to 
others which the. people may hav a rational knowledge and 
control of, I propose to return. [leave the matter to them. 


The editor has not shown how otherwise the Constitution 
and our liberties can be preserved. 


V. The editor is under similar misappretension in regard to 
the position of Liberals on the subject of obscenity. Because 
they do not deem it necessary to throw overboard the Con- 
stitution and all their liberties to get it punished, he repre- 
sents them as in favor of it, and so has been the cause and 
source of unlimited misrepresentation, if not of slander., He 
says, for instance, in italica: ‘ Freedom of the press covers 
and includes the legal right to pù'lish, circulate. and mail reat 
obscenity! This,” he says, “is exactly what Mr. Wakeman’s 
argument means so far a8 the mails are concerned.” 

Again, when I tried to show that the “ principles ” under- 
lying the discussion were common to us both—viz., that both 
“were in favor of liberty and opposed to obscenity,” and 
that the real object was to discover the true, lawful, and 
practical way to secure the first and to avoid or repress the 
other—be will hav none of it. He repties indignantly: 

‘‘He[Mr. Wakeman] is greatly mistaken in imagining that 
there is ‘no material differences as to ‘' principles.” ? He de- 
clares that ‘all are in favor of liberty and opposed to obscen- 
ity.’ Itis true that all Liberals are in favor of liberty, but 
it is not true that all Liberals are opposed to obscenity. Can 
aman be said to be opposed to murder who demands the 
repeal of all or any of the laws which punish it? We cer- 
tainly think not. The trouble with ‘repeal’ is that it would 
abrogate some or all of the laws which punish the crime of 
circulating obscenity, and thereby, no matter what the inten- 
tion, does in fact protect and foster that crime, If there ia 
any real answer to this, let us by all means hav it.” 

Certainly. You shall hav it; but it seems strange that 
any answer should be needed.” Liberal people, and all sen- 
sible people, are not in favor of crimes because they want 
them discovered and punished constitutionally, by the 
proper authorities provided by law for that purpose, and 
by methods that will not work far greater harm to society 
than the injury of the crimes themselves. There is 
nothing so dangerous as & panic. The editor seems not 
to hav recovered from the obscenity panic from which 
the whole country was suffering as the result of a few sen- 
sational newspaper articles and some real cause in 1872, and 
which gave us Comstock and his laws after the real evil 
had been removed by the state laws and public opinion, as 
{ believe will always be the case. 

The editor condemns us upon a very amusing ‘‘principle.” 
If, he argues, a thing is sery Wrong, then it is a crime, and 
then it has no rights anywhere, or when, or how; and any- 
body may punish it in apy way, lawful or not; and if any 
one does not do so or favor doing so, then he acknowledges 
that the crime has ‘legal rights,” aud he favors and fosters 
it whether he intends to or not. 

This feels to me tike the logic of Judge Field’s opinion, 
and I fear the editor has absorbed it from that source. Let 
us try iton. Lids are very wicked and villainous, and are 
generally circulated through the mails, An editor often on 
the mere word of a private correspondent abuses his tre- 
mendous power to charge evil acts, intentions, and even 
crimes that injure and often. practically ruin and murder 
his victims. l believe such offenses are very wrong—are 
crimes that make obscenity itself appear white, and so the 
laws of all civilized countries declare. But shall we ask 
Congress, which has nothing to do with it under the Con. 
stitution, to go to legislating on the subject and to declare 
the mailing of a libel a crime, punishable with death, in the 
United States courts ; and to be discovered by espionage of 
mail matter, and induced by decoy? Or shall we resort to 
lynch and mob law ? Certainly not. We will hav the states 
make reasonable and sensible laws on the subjact, and will 
iry to have those laws reasonably and effectively enforced 
by the proper courts and juries of the vicinage. So we deal 
with forgery, treason, swindling, and many other crimes in 
the commission of which the mails are constantly used. 
Yet because we punish thesejcrimes only through the states, 
do we favor or foster them? 

So as to murder, to which the editor refers, Many 
excellent persons believe that society has advanced so 
far that the death penalty for it dnes more harm than 
good, and they ask its abolition; but are they therefore 
in favor of murder? Not long ago every felony was 
punished with death. The scaffulds were constan ly hung 
with victims or red with blood. Civilization has been 
measured by the abolition of these penalties, and cherishes 
the memory of those who labored for their abolition, Now 
are we to be told that they did if all because they wished to 
favor and foster the crimes ? or that they did so in fact ? 

When the editor recovers from his panic he will see the 
absurdity of all this, and will regret that he said that ‘all 
Liberais are not opposed to Obscenity.” Such charges 
should not be made upon mere inferences, for they are mis- 
understood, The editor began this discussion by saying 
that ‘we do not imagine that Mr. Tucker (Mr. Heywocd’s 
champion] is any more in favor of obscenity than anybody 
else.” Certainly after that certificate he ought to give the 
rest of the Liberals a clean bill of health, even though, in 
the words of Mr, Parton, they do go for ‘immediate and 
unconditional repeal” of the Comstock Postal laws, ‘‘ be- 
cause they are unconstitutional and wrong ia every way, 
and pernicious in many ways.” 

When the editor preaches on the enormity of obscenity, 
as he does so eloquently—I will not say that he does it 
‘(merely ” as an ex-parsou—l listen gratefully and reply only 
from the ‘‘ amen corner;” and it is hardly fair for him to rep- 
resent me as an obscenist because, *‘ merely as an attorney ”” 
or otherwise, I try to explain to him what the Constitution, 
law, and common sense on this subject really are. When 
he is content to rest his zeal for purity upon them I shall be 
with him. 

VL The editor is under misapprehension, also, as to what 
the people expect of the Liberal party. It is not ‘‘sound in 
principle or policy ” for a Liberal party to become the advo- 
cates of unconstitutional laws, pernicious espionage, or in- 
quisitions, which hav beea dictated by ‘‘ religious” zeal or 
hypocrisy. . To curry favor with an obscenity panic is busi- 
ness that can be better and safely left to Mr. Comstock and 
his friends. We hav no call to compete with them in such 
rivalry, and shall gain nothing but contempt for the attempt. 

The ‘‘awakened conscience” of the whole people is in 
favor of constitutional liberty and common sense On this whole 
subject, The Liberals are the natural leaders of this senti- 


! ment and movement. If they know enough to advance them, 


they will become the vindicators of the rights of the people 
and of Man. They will stand forth as a moral and political 
power in the land. If they fail in this crisis they will hav 
no sufficient reason for their existence. They will struggle 
along scarcely worthy of the notice or of the contempt of 
their opponents. Let them take the watchwords, LISERTY 
AND PURITY, NOW AND FOREVER, ONE AND INSEPARABLE | 
The future will then find in them the great, because the 
reforming, growing, and moral, influence of the country; 
for the free and the pure will certainly “ inherit the earth,” 
New York, October 10, 1878. 
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Selections. 


Voltaire in Exile. 


Hig LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCE AND IN FOREIGN 
f LANDS. 


BY M. GASTINEAU. 
(Translated for THE TRUTH SEEKER.) 


IV.—CONTINUED, 


Voltaire had gone from Brussels to Anvers, in 
Holland, where he had embarked upon the canals. 
He took the name of Révol, and had his correspond- 
ence addressed to the care of MM. Ferney and 
d’Arty, merchants of Amsterdam. But he lived 
with Ledet, who printed an edition of his works, 
comprising tbe “Eléments đe la Philosophie de 
Newton,” uncompleted. Voltaire went to Leyen, 
where he chose his domicile with a banker named 
Rollen. In Berlin he saw the celebrated physician 
Boerhaave. 

During this time, Madame du Châtelet imparts her 
mortal inquietudes to the Count of Argental, whom 
Voltaire called his good angel, and who was, indeed, 
all his life the type of the devoted and disinterested 
friend. In her letters dated from Cirey she entreats 
him to use all his influence upon his friend to dis- 
suade him from incorporating the “ Mondain” in the 
edition of his works, and to divert him from visiting 
Prussia. 

“Hig sojourn in Prussia would harm him,” says 
she. “The climate is horribly cold. The Prince 
Royal is not king. When he shall be king, we shall 
go to see him together. But until he is, there is no 
security there. His father knows no other merit 
than that of being ten feet high; . . . he is sus- 
picious and cruel; he hates and persecutes his son ; 
he keeps him under a yoke of iron.” 

The Chatelaine de Cirey has such a fear of Vol- 
taire going to Prussia that she does not leave him 
time to complete the “Eléments de la Philosophie 
de Newton” at Amsterdam. She sends him letter 
after letter to recall him to Cirey, to the effect: that 
Voltaire believes himself in duty bound to defer to 
her wishes. This recall to the gardens of Armida 
was not of long duration. 


vV. 


Marc-Antoine du Châtelet, Marquess of Trichâ- 
‘teau, had just died, bequeathing to his cousin his 
properties situated in Flanders. This succession 
gave rise to serious litigation between the houses 
of Châtelet and of Hoensbroeck. In order to sustain 
a suit and to defend her endangered interests, the 
Marchioness du Châtelet unhesitatingly left Cirey, 
with her inseparable Voltaire, who was not sorry to 
breathe more freely abroad than in France, where 
he was ever disturbed, threatened, and forced to 
concealment. 

Leaving Cirey on the 8th of May, 1739, the two 
travelers arrived at Brussels on the 28th, after hav- 
ing stopped four or five days at Valenciennes. Vol- 
taire and the Marchioness scarcely touched land at 
Brussels. They went at once, passing by Louvain, 
to Bevinghen, whence Madame du Châtelet wrote 
to the Count d’Argental: 

“ Here we are in Flanders, my dear friend. Iwas 
visited and feasted in Brussels when I merely passed. 
Rousseau is no more spoken of there than if he were 
dead. All were eager to feast M. de Voltaire. I 
am actually within ten leagues of Brussels, on an 
estate of M. du Châtelet.” 

Then Voltaire sought the most quiet quarter in 
Brussels, and installed himself, with Madame du 
Châtelet, in the Rue de la Grosse Tour (Great Tower 
Street).* 

She was a precious companion for a philosopher, 
this young and admirable woman, impassioned with 

. Science, possessing upon the ends of her fingers all 
the Greek and Latin authors, and translating into 
French the works of Newton. She had Koenig, her 
professor of raathematics, to follow her to Brussels. 

Notwithstanding his resolution to isolate himself 
in order to be fully consecrated to his cherished 
studies and noble labors, Voltaire did not long re- 
main secluded in Brussels. Rousseau had, the very 
first thing, let out his presence in the capital of Bra- 
bant. He went clamoring everywhere against the 
-illustrious writer, repeating that he preached Athe- 
ism. 

Jealous of Voltaire’s fame, Rousseau had vainly 
` sought to divert the Duke d’Aremburg from the soci- 
ety of the author of “Zaire,” whom he cavalierly 
styled a rimeur de deus jours, or “a forty-eight 


* To-day the Rue du Grand Cerf (Great Deer street), A 
tavern exists vet to-day, bearing the sign: ‘A la Grosse 
Tour.” In 1742 and 1743 Voltaire lived in Brussels, Place 
de Louvain, as i8 attested by the letter he wrete, in a pleas- 
ant Oriental style, to the Abbe Aumillon, in October, 1742, 
and ending thus: 

“Written in my pigmy closet, Place de Louvain, afflicted 
with an enormous colic, the 8 of the moon of the 9th 
month, the year of the begira 1122.” ; 

On the other hand. Madame du Ch&telet was writing from 
Lille to the Count d’Argental, the 10th of October, 1743: 

“Tam going to Brussels ag acon aa a alight fever I have is 
over. Write me at Brussels, Place de Louvain.” 


hour rhymer.” Voltaire, to whom repartee was an 
easy thing, retorted by comparing Rousseau’s poetry 
to the croaking of frogs. ; 

All that Rousseau gained by his calumnies and 
hostilities against Voltaire was the loss of the pen- 
sion generously given him by the Duke d’Aremberg, 
and expulsion from his house. 

To conclude with Rousseau, let us say that, struck 
with apoplexy on his return from Hague in the 
month of October, 1740, he died in Brussels on the 
17th of March, 1741, at the respectable age of sev- 
enty-one, and that his piety brought him the honor 
of being interred in the church of the Bare-footed 
Carmelites, . 

Pirou, who had the mania of epitaphs to such a 
degree that he composed his own— 

‘ Here lies Pirou, who naught could be, 
Not even Academician he ”— 
also wrote Rousseau’s epitaph. It has remained 
famous. We subjoin it: 
“ Here lies the illustrious, unfortunate Rousseau; 

In Paris he was born, and in Brabant laid low. 

His life is in this epitaph 

Summed up: It was too long by half, 


For thirty years of envy worthy, 
For thirty more he was to pity.” 


The judgment of Pirou may be accepted as impar- 
tial, for the author of the “ Metromanie” was the 
intimate friend of Jean Baptiste Rousseau, from 
whom he did not separate during his sojourn in 
Brussels in 1738 and 1740. In these two years Piron 
did not see Voltaire. He was secretly jealous of 
him, and,’ blinded by his immense vanity, pretended 
to be his superior. “ Voltaire works in marquetry,” 
said he, “and I cast in bronze.” 

But let us retrace our steps and return to the year 
1739. 

Jean Baptiste Rousseau had vainly used all his 
venom-teeth against the finely-tempered file of Vol- 
taire, whom the most distinguished personages of 
Brussels knew well how to appreciate, as well as to 
find his peaceful retreat in the Rue de la Grosse 
Tour; among others, the Prince of Chimai, the 
Duke of Aremberg, who became his friends, and the 
grandson of the illustrious pensionary De Witt, who 
put at his disposition his library—the richest in 
Europe. Desirous of requiting these courteous vis- 
its, Voltaire gave a feast, to which he invited the 
representatives of several great Brussels families. 
They responded with eagerness to his appeal. 

“This is the country of uniformity,” writes Vol- 
taire to M. Berger, at the date of the 28th of June, 
1739. “Brussels has so little activity that the great- 
est news of the day is a very small feast which I give 
to Madame du Châtelet, to Madame the Princess of 
Chimai, and to M. le Duc d’Aremberg. Rousseau, 
I believe, will have no share in it, It is assuredly 
the first feast given by a poet at his own expense, 
and where there was no poetry. I had promised a 
very gallant device for the fireworks, but I have had 
made some great and very luminous letters that say: 
‘I am for the jeu va tout’ That will not cure our 
ladies, who love the gleek a little too well. Yet I 
did it only to cure them.” 

This letter, by which we learn that the ladies of 
Brussels of the last century:-loved and played with 
frenzy the brelan, the jeu va tout, is followed, two 
days later, by another missive to Thiérot, in which 
Voltaire relates the tragic accident which had come 
to sadden the feast : 

“I write you from a house from which Rous- 
sean has been driven forever—a just punishment of 
his calumnies. I would say a good many things to 
you, but I am really sick from a shock which made 
me nearly faint when I saw fail at my feet, from the 
third story, two carpenters whom I had at work. 
Imagine what it is to see two poor artisans fall in 
this way and to be covered with their blood. I see 
that it is not for me to give entertainments. That 
sad spectacle corrupted all pleasure of the most 
agreeable journey in the world.” 

To chase away the impression of the terrible acci- 
dent which had disturbed the sensibility of Voltaire, 
the Duke.d’Aremberg had taken him, with Emilie, 
to his residence, d'Enghien. 

If we believe Voltaire, the signification of the 
word utopia was absolutely unknown in Brusseis 
during the last century. Ignorant of the word, they 
of course were ignorant of the thing. And truly, 
they have never been very utopian in Belgium. 
Here follows what Voltaire wrote to Helvetius on 
this subject : 

“I admit to you with shame that I have never 
read the ‘Utopia’ of Thomas More. However, I 
took it in my head some days ago to give a merry- 
making in Brussels, under the name of the Envoy of 
Utopia. The feast was in honor of Madame du 
Chatelet, as a matter of course. But would you be- 
lieve that nobody could be found in the town who 
knew the meaning of Utopia. It is not the home of 
belles-lettres.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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ALL money is hard—to get. 
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W. S. BELL lectures Oct. 22d in Williamsburg, maz 


Oct. 28d, in Economy, ind. 


Why the Hard Times? 


BECAUSE OF THREE FRAUDULENT ACTS OF LEGISLA- 
TION, VIZ.: THE AMENDMENT TO THE LEGAL 
TENDER ACT, EXCEPTING: DUTIES. ON IMPORTS 
AND INTEREST ON BONDS AND NOTES—THE LAW 
OF 1866, AUTHORIZING CONTRACTION—THE. &PE- 
CIE RESUMPTION ACT OF 1875. 


[PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS C. A. BLODGETT.] 


[Our readers remember Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New 
York, offered some months ago, three prizes for the beat 
articles explaining the cause of the present national 
distress. Of 400 Essays sent in the following took one of 
the prizes. ] 

Mrs. Erizaputa Tuompson, Dear Madam: You 
ask the friends of humanity to contribute their 
“mite” toward the solution of the vexed problem 
of our financial distress, I have studied the subject 
from a woman’s standpoint of observation, and with 
only a woman’s powers of comprehension, but I do 
not hesitate to offer you as the result of three year’s 
untiring application my honest convictions and care- 
fully arrived-at conclusions, 

Like yourself, I looked out upon the appalling 
sitnation, and my heart was touched for humanity. 
I said, “Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have will I ee to the solution of this important 
question.” J am confident that I have arrived at 
the truth, If other writers receive your munificent 
gifts I know it will be because they have told the 
same story in a better manner. 

Early in the year 1861 the Federal Government 
found itself placed under the necessity of using a 
much larger volume of money than it possessed, or 
could by any possibility acquire in the accustomed 
way. It tried what is always the first thing to be 
thought of in an emergency, viz.: to borrow of its 
neighbors, and like a cringing parasite, this prince 
of nations went rapping at nearly all the doors of ` 
Europe, asking the loan of a little gold, 


OFFERING THE SUICIDAL INTEREST 


of twelve per cent. But the foreign powers were 
all deaf to their entreaties, and our agents returned 
as empty-handed as they went away. 

We had in the national capitol at that time too 
many loyal men with prolific brains to allow the 
nation to perish for want simply of gold, while we 
possessed every other possible source of wealth in 
abundance. Asa result of their honest and earnest 
efforta 
THE GREENBACK CURRENCY 


was created. In July, 1861, $50,000,000 of treasury 
notes, payable on demand, were issued and paid to 
the soldiers of our army in place of the gold (?) that 
had been pledged them on enlisting. As it was ex- 
actly at par with coin, fulfilling in every particular 
the same functions, there was no ground whatever 
Jor complaint. On the 12th of February, 1862, 
$10,000,000 more were authorized to be issued, and 
in March all outstanding issues of this series were 


MADE FULL LEGAL TENDER. 


Concerning the bill as originally reported in the 
House, Thaddeus Stevens said, in his memorable 
speech before the Senate, that it had cost the com- 
mittee months of patient labor and painstaking, and 
was the result of their most deliberate and compre- 
hensive thought. 

It was sent to the Senate and given into the hands 
of the Senate Finance Committee, of which Senator 
Fessenden was Chairman. After the usual delibera- 
tions the Committee reported it to the Senate. for 
their final action, with the following amendment: 
“This money is legal tender for all debts, except 
duties on imports and interest on bonds and notes, 
which shall be payable in coin.” 

Here was sprung the first leak that began sinking 
the Ship of State. 

Nevertheless, her pumps were so well adjusted, 
and so vigorously worked, as to keep her floating 
buoyantly until her-keel was stove by that great 
rock against which so many a national bark has 
made shipwreck before, viz.: 

SPECIE RESUMPTION. 


It is time now that a beacon light was placed on 
that golden boulder, and the political mariner who 
cannot steer clear of it in the future should not be 
trusted even as wheelsman. 

The amendment above noticed, which has proved 
the parent of such great loss to the people, was op- 
posed so ably by eminent statesmen as to entirely 
refute the oft-repeated statement that we have no 
great men now-a-days. 

Mr, Spaulding of New York, said: “Iam opposed 
to all those amendments of the Senate which dis- 
criminate in favor of the holders of bonds and notes, 
by compelling the Government to go into the streets 
every six months to sell bonds at the market price 
to purchase gold and silver, in order to pay the 
interest in coin to the capitalist who holds United 
States stocks; while all other persons in the United 
States (including the army and navy, and all who 
supply them with food and clothing), are compelled 
to receive legal-tender treasury notes in payment of 
all demands due them from the Government. 

“Why make this discrimination? Who aska to 
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have this one class of creditors placed on a better 
footing than another? . 

“Sir, it isa very respectable class of gentlemen, 
but a class of men who are very sharp in all money 
transactions. They are not generally among the 
producing classes. Not amongst those, who, by 
their labor and skill, make the wealth of the coun- 
try; but a class of men who have accumulated 
wealth. Men who are willing to lend money to the 
Government if you make the security beyond all 


question and pay them a high rate of interest and| 


make it payable in coin. 

“The legal-tender treasury note bill was intend- 
ed to avoid all such financiering, and protect the 
Government and the people who pay taxes from all 
such hard bargains.” 

Thaddeus Stevens closed the debate with the fol- 
lowing brief, sincere, and convincing language: 

“Mr, Speaker, I have very few words to say. I 
approach the subject with more depression of spirits 
than I ever before approached any subject in my 
life. I have a melancholy forboding that we are 
about to consummate a cunningly devised scheme, 
which will carry great injury to all classes of people 
throughout the United States, except one. With 
my colleague I believe that no act of legislation of 
this Government was ever hailed with as much 
delight throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the Union, by every class of people, as the bill 
which we passed and sent to the Senate. 

“Tt is true there was a doleful sound came up 
from the caverns of bullion brokers, and from the 
saloons of the associated banks. Their cashiers and 
agents were soon on the ground, and persuaded the 
Senate, with but little deliberation, to mangle and 
destroy what it had cost the House months to digest, 
consider, and pass. They fell upon the bill in hot 
haste, and so disfigured and deformed it, that even 
its very father would not know it. Instead of being 
a beneficent and wise measure it is now positively 
mischievous. . . It makes two classes of 
money, one for the banks and brokers, another for 
the people. It creates money, and by its very terms 
deċlares it a depreciated currency.” 

Despite the earnest entreaties of its friends, this 
bill passed the. Senate mangled and distorted, as you 
see, and those who wonder why the greenback dol- 
lar is not, and has not always been, as good as the 
gold dollar, have only to look upon its back and 
they will find this explanation : 

“ Except duties on imports and interest on the 
publie debt,” 

Upon its final passage the great heart of Thad- 
deus Stevens was so moved by the evils he foresaw 
must come to his countrymen through this act of 
legislation that he sat down in his Senate chamber 
and wept. 

The result is well known. Gold advanced almost 
immediately to 185 per cent premium, which, of 
course, caused a corresponding advance in the price 
of all commodities bought and sold. 

While coin was the standard at which all prices 
were rated the greenback currency was the money 
of the people. The Government paid it out in the 
place of gold, and received it back depreciated 
almost two-thirds. This terrible disparity was all 
occasioned by the Government creating a necessity 
for nearly three times as much gold to be paid annu- 
ally as it could produce, and not, as was so generally 
believed at the time, because the perpetuity of the 
Government was doubted by all the powers of the 
world. 

The war was carried to a successful termination, 
and all debts, except interest, of the Government, 
and ante-bellum liabilities were paid in this depreci- 
ated currency until more than two thousand millions 
of it had been put in circulation. 

This scheme immediately took every dollar of 
gold from the channels of trade, and sent most of it 
into the hands of royalists, for it was now too ex- 
pensive a luxury for our own citizens. 

When the greenback currency had really become 
the money of the country, and we had adjusted our 
business to the sham of forty to sixty-five cents to 
a dollar, the foundations were again unsettled by 
the most gigantic political earthquake that ever 
shook the commercial world. 

(The reason the first discrepancy did not work 
more damage than it did to our domestic commerce, 
was that in administering a dose of poison to the body 

olitic the political doctors gave too much, and there- 
by, destroyed its‘intended effect. Had coin continued 
to circulate to any considerable extent among one 
class of the people, and paper been used by another, 
the difference would have ruined any class in a very 
short time. But producers and consumers estimated 
the values alike in greenbacks, so that the exchange 
was nearly equal after all.) . 

CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY. 


In the year 1866, Hugh McCullough, Secretary of 
the Treasury at that time, said, “The legal-tender 
act was a war measure, and not intended to remain 
in force a day longer than was necessary to prepare 
for a speedy return to specie payment.” 

“Tg there an honest man or woman in the nation 
who believes that our greenback currency, bearing 
the image and superscription of Abraham Lincoln, 


was simply a fraudulent paper designed only to pay 
our soldiers with, and to buy of our merchants and 
farmers supplies for the army, and then to be de- 
stroyed when we had no further need of their ser- 
vices ? . 

I appeal to you to say if you believe any such 
cunningly-devised scheme was intended by Abraham 
Lincoln, Salmon P. Chase, and Thaddeus Stevens 
pes they gave their support to the legal-tender 

i 
During the four years immediately preceding con- 
traction, viz.: °63 to ’66 inclusive, there had not 
occurred in the United States an average of. seven 
hundred business failures per year. 

After this they began immediately to increase 
until they reached the appalling sum of eleven thou- 
sand in our centennial year. 

During the first three months of the present year 
they reached the enormous sum of 2,780, seven hun- 
dred more than during the four years immediately 
preceding contraction. 

These are significant facts, and can by no possible 
contradiction be made to mean anything else than 
so much robbery of our own people. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Communications. 


Josephus Knew no Paul or other Apostles. 
BY SCHOLASTICUS. 

_ Josephus was born a. D, 87 in Jerusalem, where he livd 
until its destruction by Titus, a. D. 70, Few ancient histo- 
rians wrote more fully and truthfully than he of the events 
of their time. Not more than eight years before his birth, 
unless all Christendom has been hoodwinked for seventeen 
hundred years, the most momentous drama in the world’s 
history, the crucifixion of the Son of God, was enacted in 
the city where our historian was born. Surely his father, 
who, he says, “ was in great reputation in Jerusalem,” and 
his mother, as well as his elder associates, must hav often 
talked to him of that memorable eveni. But the all-search- 
ing historian is strangely silent concerning it, and his 
silence is the more unaccountable considering that learned 
churchmen, such as the distinguished translator of his 
works, Dr. William Whiston, have claimed him as an 
Ebionite or Nazarene Christian. But since Dr. Lardner 
proved that the passages in Josephus concerning Christ were 
forged, most Christian scholars no longer claim him as a wit- 
ness, but rather denounce him as an enemy, because he 
ignored the very existence of Christianity, whose birth- 
place and center was his native city. 

Bear in mind that Josephus was born about the time of 
Paul’s conversion, which, according to Acts, occurred some- 
time between A. D. 30 and 38. That book describes five 
visits by Paul to Jerusalem, four of which were certainly in 
the lifetime of Josephus, to wit, about A. D. 44, 51, 56, and 58 
or 60. Two of these were too important to hay been 
ignored, namely, that of 51 and 58 or 60. In 51 Josephus 
was fourteen years old, at which age, he says, he had made 
such attainments in learning that the high priests and prin- 
cipal men came frequently together to consult him on 
points of law (Life, sec. 2), How is it possible that so 
learned a youth should hav taken no notice of the meeting 
of the first Christian council in his own city? y 

But take the last visit of Paul to Jerusalem, when Jcse- 
phus was twenty-one or twenty-three years old, We read 
in Acts that the apostle was joyfully received by James and 
all the elders. To avoid offending the Jews he observed 
some of their rites, In spite of this his appearance in the 
temple excited a riot, and he was dragged out and would 
bav been murdered but for the interposition of the Roman 
chief captain. Then he was permitted to address the crowd 
from the steps of the castle; but this did not appease their 
wrath, and he was taken within to save his life. The next 
day he was brought before the Jewish council, presided over 
by the high priest. Here, by an adroit plea, he gained the 
favor of the Pharisees, but such was the deadly hatred 
of the Sadducees that again the Roman captain had to res- 
cne him from death. Then forty Jews took an oath not to 
eat or drink till they had slain him. Fortunately the apostle 
happened to hava friendly nephew in the city who informed 
the captain of the plot, whereupon he was hurried away by 
night to Cesarea under a strong guard of soldiers. 

All this exciting scene escapes the notice of the great 
historian. : 

Again, a few days later, Paul’s case was heard before 
Governor Felix at Cesarea, in the presence of the high 
priest and elders, who came from Jerusalem with eminent 
counsel to prosecute the apostle, Paul's eloquence was 
such as to cause Felix to tremble and postpone his de- 
cision indefinitely; but what does Josephus know about 
this? 

Again, after remaining & prisoner for two years, Festus 
succceeds Felix, and forthwith the Jews apply to the new 
governor to hav Paul sent back to Jerusalem. But yield- 
ing to the wishes of the prisoner, Festus orders a rehear- 
ing at Cesarea, Accordingly, after & few days, on the 


arrival of King Agrippa, Paul has another notable trial 
before Governor Festus, King Agrippa, his wife Bernice, 
and leading Jews from Jerusalem. On this occasion Paul 
makes his grandest oratrical display, almost persuading 
the king to become a Christian. But Josephus knows no 
more of this than of the former events. 

It is now A. D, 60, 61, or 62, and Paul is sent to Rome, 
where he arrives in 61, 62, or 68, and where he remains 
‘¢ two whole years,” if not longer, as is generally believed. 

Now, mark a contemporary. event. in the life of Josephus. 
He says (sec, 8) that in his 26th year (a. D. 62 or 63) he wen 


to Rome to intercede for certain priests sent there by Felix 
to be tried before Cæsar (Paul was held by Felix and sent 
to Rome by his successor, Festus), Josephus must hav 


arrived while Paul was there, or at the furthest, just at the 


end of his two years’ confinement in Rome, where, as else- 
where, according to Acts, he discoursed pretty orthodox 
Pharisaism, such as Josephus himself professed. And yet 
the historian knows nothing of Paul at Rome. 

Verily it would esem as if the writer of Acts had plagiar- 
ized this part of his story from Josephus, for the coincidence 
is remarkable in many respects, including the shipwreck 
which both so narrowly escaped. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice the silence of Josephus 
concerning Peter, who is claimed by the Catholic Church to 
have been bishop of Rome from 4, D. 42 to 66, The story 
about Paul is itself a sufficient refutation of that absurd tra- 
dition. He found not only no Peter at Rome a, D. 61-63, 
but no Christian church, if indeed any Christians. 

In the marginal chronology of our Bibles Paul’s arrival at 
Rome is dated a. D. 68, but Smith’s ‘Bible Dictionary ’> 
puts it aA. D, 61, and in Harper’s " Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature,” not yet completed, an attempt is made to fix it 
earlier, to wit, A. D. 56, by interpreting the "two yeara” of 
Acts xxiv, 27, to mean, not the term of Panl’s detention, 
but Felix’s term of office, and making it expire a. D 55, 
This is not only contrary to heretofore accepted suthorities, 
but an acknowledged impeachment of Josephus, and the 
main, if not sole, support of this change of dates is the 
doubtful Annals of pseudo Tacitus. It is hardly possible 
that Josephus would go to Rome to intercede for friends 
who were sent there cight years before by Felix; therefore 
we incline even to the year 62 as the end of Felix’s term, 
which would bring Paul and Josephus to Rome in the 
year 63. But even accepting the earliest date, 56, the 
silence of Josephus in regard to Paul and the Acts of the 
Apostles is no lees unaccountable. 

But so far as church chronology is concerned, there ia no 
historical truth either in the Acts or Gospels. The evangel 
ists wrote their drama from prior materials, of which our 
“Sepher Toldoth Jeschu” was probably a part. Jesus, 
Simon Kepha, and Paul lived and died before the reign of 
Tiberius. The Christ of Paul was not erucified under Pos- 
tius Pilate, but probably stoned and banged, aceordiog to 
the inveterate practice of the Jews. The Romans omitie. 
the stoning and impaled or tied their culprils on a slake. 
This stake was called in Greek stauros, and crucifixion stau- 
rosis, The earliest cross was a stake or tree. And it js 
remarkable that Peter twice charges the Jews with siaying 
Jesus and hanging him on a tree—aulon (Acts v, 80; x, 89)— 
elsewhere translated ‘‘ wood,” “staff.” Here seems to be a 
footprint of the story of Jeschu, who was stoned and 
hanged on a gulon a century before. 

In Josephus we read of the stoning of “' James the brother 
of Jesus, who was called Ohrist” (Ant. xx, 9). Dr. Whiston 
ina note on this passage, assuming its integrity, disputes 
the fact of the death of James the Just at this time, about 
A. D, 62, And Dr. Lardner not only says that this manner of 
the death of James was unknown to the early Christians, 
but he and most other scholars reject as spurious the words 
“who was called Christ.” Itis plain enough, therefore, 
that nothing remains of the identity of the James of Jose- 
phus with ‘‘James, the brother of the Lord,” mentioned by 
Paul in Galatians, much less with any mythical apostle of 
the Gospels and Acts, or any pretended first bishop of 
Jerusalem. 

Now, therefore, can there be any reasonable doubt that 
James, Kepha, John, and Paul all lived before the Chris- 
tian era? And, if so, is not this the most important literary 
discovery ever made? 


The New York State Freethinkers’ Association, 
A MEETING OF ITS OFFICERS. 


As many of the officers of the New York Freethinkers’ 
Association will desire to attend the Liberal Congress, it has 
been thought best to call a meeting of all of them, to assem- 
ble at the parlor of the Syracuse House, in the city of Syra- 
cuse, Friday evening, Oct. 25th, for the purpose of devis- 
ing means to prosecute the objects of the Association during . 
the coming year. The following are the names of the 
officers and the post-office address of each: 


Dr. T. L. Brown, President, Binghamton; E. M, Bellon, 
Recording Secretary, Buffalo; Amy Post, Treasurer, Roch- 
ester; H, L. Green, Corresponding Secretary, Salamanca. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Courtlandt Palmer, Chairman, New York; Charles A. 
Gurley, Pulaski; Sigmond Block, Cape Vincent; David 
Cosad, Jr., Oaks Corners; T. L. Brown, M.D., Binghamton; 
Clement Austin, Rochester; Clara Neyman, New York. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Thomas Dugan, Albany; Samuel Latta, Friendship; T. B. 
Taylor, M.D., Binghamton; A. L. Barnard, Salamanca; 
Helen H. Mitchel, Aurora; E. Mitchell, Jamestown; Prof.. 
J. V. Mapes, Elmira; John Shattuck, Norwich; Elder F, W. 
Evans, Mount Lebanon; William D. Hunt, Scott; B. O. 
Hotchkiss, Buffalo; Dr. Freeman Lyon, Bloomingdale; 
J. D. Richards, Alexander; W. J. Lewis, Ilion; William 
Estus, Cape Vincent; A. McAdams, Brooklyn; Thomas 
Bacon, Leyden; H, B. MeNair, Dansville; Frederick §, 
Hammond, Bennett's Corners; Moses Hayes, Rochester; 
Prof. A. L, Rawson, New York; J. M. tlarwood, Hess 
Roads; S. Hoagg, New York Mills; John W. Truesdell, 
Syracuse; John Peck, Naples; Henry Reynolds, Albion; 
W. J. Brast, North Hannibal; Isaac Sherwood, Manhasset ; 
Gen. Robert Avery, Nyack; J. P. Armstrong, Ogdensburg; 
G. C. Hebbard, Watkins; E. W. Mitchell, West Junius; 
O. H. Kinney, Waverly; D. B. Marton, Groton. 

It will be well for each member of the meeting to be 
prepared to suggest a plan for consideration, At7:800’clock 
the rol! of officers wiil be called, and it is very desirable that 
there be few absentees. H. L. Grean, Gor. Sec, 
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To rarr a needed step in the spelling reform, we have 
acted upon the advice of the American Philological Associa- 
tion to the extent of dropping the useless final e in the 
words have, give, and live, except in such matter as is used 
jn making books and pamphlets. It is hoped other periodi- 
cals will see the propriety of this step and act accordingly. 


The Repealers and Modifiers. 
BY B, F. UNDERWOOD. 


Mr. Eprror: It is dueto those who favor the modifica- 
tion of what is termed the ‘‘ Comstock” law, to recognize 
the fact that they are opposed to the law as it now stands, 
and desire such a modification of it as will render impossi- 
ble the conviction and punishment of any persons except 
those who send through the mails moral filth and nastiness; 
that they are as much opposed as the advocates of repeal 
can be to any law under which papers and publications 
can be excluded from the mails on account of their senti- 
ments on scientific, social, religious, or any other subjects; 
that they condemn the methods employed by Comstock, and 
regard his continuance in office a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment, 

It is due to those who advocate ‘' repeal” to recognize the 
fact that they do not ask for repeal in the interest of ob- 
gcenity; that they are, as a class, opposed to obscenity; 
that, With few exceptions, they are in favor of laws sgainst 
obscenity; and they demand the vepea? of the Comstock law 
because they think Congress has no authority to exclude 
any articles or publications from the mails on account of 
their moral character. 

The advocates of modification think Congress, which 
alone has authority to regulate the postal system, has author- 
ity to exclude such literature as the common sentiment of 
the civilized world, including those who advocate repeal, 
condemn as a nuisance and an evil; and they think a law 
can be framed by which this moral filth can be excluded 
from our mails without interference with the rights or liber- 
ties of those who do not deal init. Both parties are op- 
posed to obscenity; are in favor of its suppression; are in 
favor of laws against it; are opposed to the Comstock law 
as it now stands, and are presumably sincere and conscien- 
tious in the position taken. Let these facts be kept in 
mind, and there may be less misrepresentation and denunci- 
ation than hav been indulged in the past few months. 


REMARKS, —It must be confessed that Mr. Underwood 
has stated the matter very fairly. Both the repealers and 
modifiers of the Comstock law are doubtless honest and 
sincere; both are nearly equal in morality, and both are 
opposed to obscenity; both wish to he regarded as in favor 
of the good among men, and both wish to see the evil less- 
ened, They are probably not agreed as to the amount of 
obscenity with which the country, and especially the 
schools, is being flooded; but when it does exist, nearly 
all are agreed that it should be duly punished. How to do 
it isthe question which divides us. Shall it be done con- 
stitutionally or unconatitutionally? Shall it be left with the 
states, where the punishment of ninetynine-hundredthbs of the 
crimes belong, or shall the General Government engage in 
it and convert the postal department into a spying, detective- 

- police organization for the purpose of bringing offenders to 
punishment? Shall the General Government discriminate 
as to the moral character of mail matter, and decide that 
some may pass freely, while others may not, and that the 
sender of the latter shall be sent to prison? These are the 
questions which divide us. 

To some of us it seems no more the duty of the General 
Government to spy out, hunt up, and punish obscenity 
because it can be sent through the mails than it is to prose- 
cute and punish libel, adultery, swindling, forgery, perjury, 
burglary, arson, and murder because letters and other writ- 
ten and printed matter aiding and abetting these crimes are 
daily sent through the mails. 

Many a libelous letter, and many a libelous pamphiet and 
paper hav been sent through the mails; but for that reason 
shall the General Government hunt up the sender, prosecute 
him, and send him to prison? By no means. 

Many letters and many printed papers and pamphlets are 
constantly being sent through the mails with a view to 

` swindle the unsuspecting public—to obtain money without 
giving a fair equivalent. Shall the General Government, 
for this reason, busy itself at hunting swindlers and sending 
them to prison? Not at all; it is no part of its business, 

Thousands of letters are sent through the mails with the 
view of both legitimate and illicit love making, and to bring 
about, possibly, illegal sexual intercourse or adultery. For 
this reason shall the General Government take it upou 
itself to ferret out such offenders and keep its courts em- 
ployed at trying them and sending them to prison? No; the 
General Government has nothing to do with such cases, 

Any quantity of letters ara sent through the mails having 
more or -less to do with the crimes of conspiracy, forgery, 


burglary, arson, and even murder. Shall the United States 
Government turn the postal system into a detective, police 
organization to search out all these cases and spend its time 
and resources in bringing such offenders to punishment? 
Certainly not. The province of the Generali Government 
is not in that direction. 

The Constitution confers on Congress the right to establish 
post-routes and facilities for carrying the people’s mail, but 
not the power to look into the moral character to see 
whether it is religious, orthodox, moral, decent, indecent, 
libelous, adulterous, dishonest, burglarious, incendiary, 
or criminal in avy other respect. All the people of the 
country hav an equal right to use the mails when the 
Tequisite amount of stamps are attached, and the articles 
sent are mailable. The postal department has to convey all 
such matter to the place of destination, and it has no busi- 
ness to look into or pass upon its moral quality. The 
crime of obscenity consists in publisLing and selling it; not 
in sending it through the mails, 

Thus, while Liberals generally agree that obscenity is a 
crime that ought to be duly punished, they differ widely as 
to the means by which punishment shall be inflicted. A 
certain portion who are so fearful lest Liberais may be 
deemed more or less favorable to obscenity are in favor of 
punishing it by any means, whether constitutional or uncon- 
gtitutional, They would not only hav the municipal and 
state governments prosecute persons for sending question- 
able pictures and booka by mail and otherwise, but they 
would hav the Government of the United States, in many 
respects the greatest government in the world, to not only 
employ itself in punishing offenses of this kind, but to en- 
gage salaried spies to hunt up such cases, and, by subterfuge, 
decoy lettere, and espionage, to induce such crimes to be 
committed that the offenders may brought to punishment. 
A larger class are in favor of adhering to the Constitution 
and of leaving to the states the punishment of obscenity, the 
same as the other crimes mentioned. They de@not think it 
is any part of the business of the General Government to 
resolve itself into an obscenity-hunting institution. They 
conceive it to be a species of mistaken zeal that advocates 
such a course, and are in favor of leaving that kind of busi- 
ness to the intolerant devotees of orthodoxy. They cannot 
see why Liberals should be in haste to join our bigoted 
opponents in this demand and advocate the surrender of our 
constitutional rights lest somevody judge us as being too 
lenient towards obscenity. This larger class of Liberals 
deem our personal liberties of too great a value to be relin- 
quished or bartered away on any such pitiable pretext. 

It is difficult to understand by what process an unconsti- 
tutional law can be made constitutional, but it is very easy 
to see how it can be repealed; and, believing that unconsti- 
tutional laws should not remain on our statute books, and 
seeing the great evil which has grown out of the same, they 
demand the repeal of the Comstock laws, and more espe- 
cially when they find that the states are fully able to punish 
obscenity, and that by state laws the great bulk of obscene 
literature was suppressed and the offenders punished before 
these unconstitutional laws were enacted. The Comstock 
laws hav done little else than to be employed to harrass, 
annoy, persecute, impoverish, and imprison persons for 
opinion’s sake who had no intention to be guilty of obscen- 
ity; hence the demand for repeal. 

All laws authorizing the examination of mail matter 
to see whether it is moral or decent are clearly unconstitu- 
tional; and this opinion has been expressed by the ablest 
statesmen of which the country can boast. Webster, Clay, 
Cass, Wright, and others of their compeers placed themselves 
upon the record in this regard, Daniel Webster said, in the 
Senate of the United States, in 1834, that the prohibition of 
the mailing of anything on account of its meaning was 
“ expressly unconstitutional,” and he was shocked at the 
Claim to the contrary. In this opinion the Senate fully con- 
curred. It has only been since Comstock’s time, and by his 
procuring, that laws empowering the examination as to the 
moral quality of mail matter hav been placed upon the 
statute books of the country. 

It must be apparent to most minds that if the unconstitu- 
tionality of the Comstock Jaws is waived and obscenity is to 
be searched for in the mails and punished, how easy it always 
must be for the lines to be stretched, and rule that to be 
obscene which is not obscene at all, and to punish the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty. This tendency has been pain- 
fully apparent under the operation of the laws complained 
of, and it must inevitably be so. If the safeguards of the 
Constitution are removed, no bounds can be set, no limits 
can be secured. If detectives, prosecutors, courts, and 
juries are allowed to decide what ls obscene, they hav only 
to take another logical step and decide what is indecent, 
‘what is improper, and what is immoral, whereby the liberty 
of opinion must be violated and destroyed. The composi- 
tion of juries is from the majority—the advocates of sectari- 
anism and creeds—and it is almost inevitable that they 
should decide according to prejudices and preconceived 
opinions. Ifthe rule is granted that any class may decide 
what may be sent through the mails and what may not be 
sent, what is moral and decent and what is not, the postal 
liberties of the country must ever be at the mercy of the 
party in power. As the Christians are our law-makers and 
interpreters it would be but natural that they should decide 
that everything opposed to the system of Christianity should 
be condemned as immoral and not be allowed to pass 
through the mails. Should the Catholics obtain the power, 
it would be very easy for them to decide that whatever is 
opposed to the dogmas of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary and the infallibility of the pope was immoral 
and unsound and must be suppressed. Should Atheists 
become numerous enough to be the administrators of the 
laws of the land, and decide what is proper to pass through 
the mails, it would be very easy for them to say that what- 
ever taught the existence of a God is a species of gupersti- 


tion, that superstition is immoral, and hence must not pass 
through the mails, By the same rule Democrats, when in 
power, may decide that Republican documents are wrong, 
and should not pass through the mails; and vice veraa when 
the Republicans are in power. If one set of men are allowed 
to decide what is admissible to be sent by mail by 
another set of men and what is not, there is no 
telling where the thing will end. To illustrate this 
evil tendency it may be mentioned that recent Canada 
papers bring us the intelligence that the authorities 
in the Dominion hav seized and confiscated some hundreds 
of volumes of Col. Ingersoll’s lectures, on the ground that 
they are opposed to Christianity aud hence immoral, and 
must not be allowed to pass. This is but the logical result 
of laws allowing one set of men to decide what another set 
of men may send by mail or otherwise, We know the sale 
of Paine’s works has been forbidden and punished by im- 
prisonment. It is no less true that Anthony Comstock has 
forbidden in this city the sale of the works of Paine and 
the lectures of Ingersoll, threatening dealers with arrest andi 
imprisonment if they persisted in selling them. He doubt- 
less would wholly suppress this kind of traffic had he the: 
power, and this disposition was clearly shown by himself and. 
the President of his Society for the Suppression of Vice in its. 
last yearly meeting, when they gave the intelligence that. 
Freethought and Freelove publications were in a fair way: 
of soon being stamped out. This, we repeat, is but the logical 
result of the Comstock Jaws, and this was one of the ob- 
jects to be secured by their passage, These facts ought to. 
admonish us that there is no safety in tearing away the safe- 
guards of the Constitution, and Liberals and uubelievera. 
ought, of all others, to be the last to advocate it, 

Allowing that obscenity is an evil that injures and con- 
taminates the young and ought to be suppressed, does that. 
argue that it demands the attention of good people, and 
especially of Liberals, more than otber evils far more prev- 
alent and far more destructive of public virtue? Let us take. 
this city for instance. Scarcely a copy of an obscene book. 
can be found from High Bridge to the Battery, except the. 
stock that Anthony Comstock has on hand, while there are 
at least a thousand houses of prostitution and assignation 
in this city, ten thousand places where intoxicating: liquors 
are sold, gambling hells, lottery offices, concert saloons, 
dance houses, and low places of amusement almost without 
number are known to flourish; extensive publishing houses 
where thousands upon thousands of vile, corrupting stories, 
under the name of “dime novels,” and “ Boys’ and Girle 
Own Papers and Magazines,” Police Guzettes, ete., etc., are 
every week sent over the land. This state of things exists 
in a corresponding degree in the cities and villages all 
over the country, all of which does tens of thousands of 
times more harm to the morals of adults and of youths than 
is done by obscene publications; and yet Liberals do not 
seem to be especially disturbed at the alarming facts. Ever 
the editor of The Index scarcely raises his voice against these 
gigantic evils which are doing so much towards contaminat- 
ing the morals of the people. Why is it that such a special. 
hue and cry should be raised against obscenity, which hard- 
ly has an existences, and he be not disturbed by these 
mammoth evils that are everywhere and on every side? Is. 
there any consistency in this? Would it not be far more 
reasonable to direct our attention to the evils which hay an 
absolute existence and are flourishing in the face of every- 
body instead of working ourselves into a panic over almost, 
imaginary evils; that we should advocate the surrender of 
our most valuable constitutional rights to accelerate the. 
hunt after that which scarcely exists ? 

If it is necessary for Liberals, in order to be considered 
moral and decent, to hav it specially understood by our: 
opponents that we are not.in favor of obscenity, would it 
not be better for us to pass the strongest resolutions pos-. 
sible that we are not in favor of obscenity, and hav the 
same published in every paper in the country? and for each 
individual Liberal to wear a badge on which is printed in. 
bold, conspicuous letters, L AM NOT IN FAVOR OF OBSCENI- 
TY, rather than to advise the violation of the Constitution ? 
If it is a fact that our reputation in comparison with 
church-members is damaged in this respect, it would seem 
far more sensible to place ourselves right in some such way 
than to advocate the surrender and tearing away of the very 
bulwarks of American liberty, free speech, free press, and 
free mails. 

The main trouble is that a portion of the timid and over- 
Sensitive Liberals of the country hav allowed themselves to 
be worked into a panic upon the obscenity question and. hav 
suffered far more from fear and apprehension upon the sub- 
ject than was at all necessary. When seventy thousand 
freemen of the country signed a petition, some ten months 
ago, asking Congress for a repeal or modification of the un- 
constitutional Comstock laws, an extra zealous stickler for 
cultured respectability raised his voice against the signing of 
the petition, giving all the aid and comfort in hig power 
to the legions of intolerant enemies who opposed the Lib- 
eral forces, and in this way contributed not a little in de- 
feating the prayer of the petitioners. This may hav done 
much towards defeating obscenity, which has mostly an 
ideal existence, but did far more towards crushing out the. 
very principles of liberty. The best thing Liberals can do. 
is to unitedly defend the rights which the Constitution 
guarantees to us and to demand the repeal of ail unconstitu-. 
tional laws, whose aim it is to break them down and to- 
aid the vile powers of bigotry and intolerance. 


The Heywood Petition. ~ 


Those who hav been getting signatures to the petition 
for the pardon of Mr. Heywood and hav not sent them in 
are requested to do so at once, as it is wished that a com- 
mittee visit Washington and lay them before the President, 
They may be addressed to A, L, Rawson, President of th 
Defense Association, or to the editor of this paper, . 
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Contempt of Court. 


We hav received a private letter from Watkins which 
-conveyed the announcement that Judge Hurd had said that, 
‘in view of the language we had used in reference to him, he 

would arraigu us for contempt of court. We can hardly 
believe thai he has made such a threat, though he may hav 
reason to think that our contempt of his rulings and prej- 
udices is sufficient to justify the arraignment. Wedeem him 
a gentleman of too much intellect to think of sending a writ 
of posse comitatus, or anything of that kind, and summoning 
us to his court to answer for articles that appear in our col- 
umns. We are rather beyond his jurisdiction, and though 
he might tav the desire to punish us, he has hardly the 
power at present. 

We hav no ill-will towards Judge Hurd. We are only 
sorry to hav oceasion to believe that he is biaeed and preju- 
diced against Freethinkers and Freelovers. They are human 
beings, and hav the same rights in this country as those who 
ally themselves to orthodox creeds and sing the song of Moses 
andthe Lamb. We could wish that he might be noble and 
grand enough to feel that unbelievers hav rights equal to 
those who hav unbounded faith; that no man should be sent 
to prison or be subjected to fine for not believing what he can 
not believe; and also, that it is wrong to punish in an 
unbeliever what would not be noticed in a believer. Who 
imagines that if half a dozen Christians had sold “ Cupid’s 
Yokes” at Watkins, in August last, they would hav been 
arrested and imprisoned? Whocan doubt that it is because 
we are known to be an outspoken Freethinker and publisher 
of Radical literature that we were arrested, far more than 
because we had sold anything obscene? 

We truly wish Judge Hurd was able to rise above the 
prejudices of sectarianism and to recognize the fact that 
professing faith in this or that creed really mates a man 
neither better nor worse. . The non-professor will in nearly 
all cases compare very favorably in point of intelligence 
and morality with those who make the loudest professions. 

Judges, of all men, should be governed by fair and up- 
right principles, and should be the last to show prejudice, 
bigotry, and intolerance when a man is brought before him 
who does not see things just as he does. Zhe Sun, at the 
close of a very sensible article on the imperfections of 
judges, makes use of this sensible remark: ‘‘ A swift witness 
is bad enough, A swift judge is to'be abhorred.” 


ea 


John Morley’s Challenge. 


John Morley whose pen is one of the busiest in all Eng- 
land, bas thrown down the gauntlet to the gentlemen of the 
clergy in the last number of The Contemporary. He fear- 
lessly and truthfully charges the priesthood with so debili- 
tating and dwarfing the minds of men and women by prom- 
ises and dreams that many generations must pass before 
Christendom can throw off the yoke of superstition under 
which for centuries it has been groaning. But he promises 
that these shall be generations of struggle and active war- 
fare. All honor to the man who has the perception to see 
the deformities that exist under the mask of religion, and 
has the courage to avow the truth. He talks thus to the 
priesthood : 

“The growth of bright ideals and a nobler purpose will 
go on, leaving ever and ever further behind them your 
dwarfed finality and leaden, moveless stereotype, We shall 
pass you on your flauk ; your fiercest darts will only spend 
themselves upon air. We will not attack you as Voltaire 
did ; we will not exterminate you ; we shall explain you. 
History will place each dogma in its class, above or below a 
hundred competing dogmas, exactly as the naturalist classi- 
fies his species. From being a conviction, it will sink to a 
curiosity ; from being the guide to millions of human lives, 
it will dwindle down to a chapier in a book. As history 
explains your dogma, so science will dry it up ; the concep- 
tion of law will silently make the conception of the daily 
miracle of your altars Seem impossibie ; the mental climate 
will gradually deprive your symbols of their nourishment, 
and men will leave your system, not because they hav con- 
futed it, but because, like witchcraft or astrology, it has 
ceased to interest them.” 

These are indeed strong and cutting words for the black- 
coated gentry to swallow, but they are none the less truth- 
ful. The pall of dark superstition has for many centuries 
been thrown over the intellect of the world, and the priests 
have ruled mankind with a tyranny the most onerous and 
oppressive the world has known. But a brighter day is 
dawning. The sun of science and truth is rising and is 
shedding its enlivening and happifying rays over the world 
and driving back the dark mists and fogs of error to ulti- 
mately be lost in oblivion. We hav much to encourage us. 


To Those who hay Pledged. 


The Executive Committee of the National Defense Asso- 
ciation request that those who hav pledged various sums 
for the Defense Fund will be kind enough to remit the 
same to G. L, Henderson, the Treasurer of the Committee. 
Two able lawyers are engaged to defend the four of us who 
were arrested at Watkins, and other necessary expenses 
hav been incurred which it is desirable to liquidate. Be- 
sides, the Association wishes to send a committee to Wash- 
ington to wait on President Hayes, and bear to him the 
petition of the thousands who hav asked for Mr. Hey- 
wood's pardon, All this requires money, and the generous- 
hearted are asked to remit at an early day. 
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Proceedings and Addresses at the Watkins 


Convention. 

This fine volume of four hundred pages is now printed 
and ready to send to subscribers. It is really a valuable 
work, aud is cheap at the price we ask for it. 
speeches it contains possess extra value. Let those who 
hav not already ordered a copy do so at once. It has cost 


a good deal of money to get- up the work, and now we are | is intended to comprehend all that class, which the Bnglish - 


anxious to sell all we can of them, It seems to us every | jurists hav vaguely designated as offenses contra bonos mores, 
Liberal in the country ought to hav a copy. Price, $1.25. finding it much easier in this, as they doin many other cases, 
to giv a Latin phrase, which may mean anything, rather than 
3 7 ; a definition. 

Tan Rev. Mr. H. H. Hayden is again arraigned for the} I hay serious thoughts of omitting it altogether, and leay- 
murder of Mary Stannard, the confiding girl whom he|ing the whole class of indecencies to the correction of pub- 
seduced, At the first examination, under the auspices of | lic opinion. I hav been led to this inclination of mind (for 
his ardent church friends, he was acquitted and pronounced | as yet I hav ences decision) from an examination óf tho 
innocent; but Judge Harrison, who assisted in the prosecu- | Particular acts which in practice hav been brought under the 


; : urview of this branch of criminal jurisprudence. : 
tion, was so well assured of the clergyman’s guilt that he | Ty the absence of anything like principle or definition, I 


was instrumental in having him re-arrested. Mr. Hayden’s| was obliged to hav recourse to not only precedent, but to 
case has this week been before the Grand Jury of New | the books of precedents ; and they strongly reminded me of 


Haven county, where the evidence against him was of the | Some forms which I hav seen in Catholic church books, of 


3 ilia i 
strońgest character: They undoahtediy easily found a-Bil or, in which every abomination that could enter into the 


imagination of a monk is detailed, in order to keep the 
mind of a girl of fifteen free from pollution, 


against him, but as we are preparing for the press the intel- 
ligence is not received. 
One thing is noticeable in this case of the Rev. Hayden. 


uestions which are to be put to the penitent by the profess- 


Turn to any indictment of this kind in the books, for the 


He assumes the utmost indifference as to the situation in| publication of obscene books or prints, or for indecency of 


which he is placed. He shows no more concern than a 
though he were attending a tea-party with the ladies of his 
church, and he chats and smiles with as much self-complai- 
sance gs though presiding at a church festival. This may 


, | behavior, and you will find the innuendoes and exposition of 
the offense infinitely more indecorous, more open violation 
of decency, than any of the works they are intended to pun- 
ish and repress. 


The evidence must be of the same nature, and hundreds 


be an indication of innocence, but to our view it is not so. | will hear the trial who never would hav seen the book or 
A man capable of such stolid self-control and nonchalance | Print. This evil is inevitable, if such acts are punished by 


under such an overwhelming charge is capable of planning 


There is another evil of no less m? gnitude arising from 


the crime and of covering it afterwards. Innocence does not | the difficulty of defining the offense. 


simulate indifference. 
—— e 


Use the general expression of the English law, and a 


fanatic judge, with a like-minded jury, will bring every 


We might as well tell our readers a little unpleasant fact | harmless levity under the lash of the law. 


which we are sorry to hav to mention, but we will not be 
timid about it. We are very short of money, 
several debts to pay, and we havy not the funds to do it with. 


A pretty large number of our readers are in arrears, and we | me to 


Sculpture and painting will be banished for their nudi- 


We hay | ties; poetry for the warmth of its descriptions ; and music, 
‘if it excite any forbidden passion, will scarcely escape. 


On the whole, I am surrounded by difficulties. Help 
a definition that shall include whut ought to be 


very much wish they would be kind enough to send it to us. | punished, and not giv room for the abuse I have pointed 
If our friends will pay us what they owe us, we can pay | out. 


what we owe and perhaps hav a little to meet our daily 
expenses, which are necessarily very heavy. Will not every 
one who knows himself to be indebted to us remit the 
amount, and if possible renew for another year ? Volume 
VY. is drawing to a close. To those who between now and 
the last of November will renew for 1879, we will send 
fifty cénts’ worth of tracks, pamphlets, or books of our 
publishing as they may designate. But let those who know 
themselves to be indebted to us remit at once, The tab on 


the paper tells how long it is paid to, so no one needs be| ity of expressing one’s honest opinion. 


at a loss to know when their time is out. 
St 

TEE trial subscribers whose names hav recently been 
added to our list hav used up the late spare numbersof THE 
TRUTH SEEKER. We are compelled to substitute older 
numbers, or to let the term run into the year 1879. We 
hope hundreds of trial subscribers will still be added to our 
list. Every one shall receive the full time for which he 
subscribes. We hav added another book as premium. We 
will send THE 'TRUTE SEEKER to trial subscribers for three 
months for sixty cents, and send also a copy of the new 
“ American Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary,” or 
Thomas Paine’s “Age of Reason,” or the “ Holy Bible 
Abridged.” Here is a fine chance to make choice in premi- 
ums. Let the names flow in. 

rr 

THe attention of our readers is particularly called to the 
reply of T. B. Wakeman, on pages 660 aud 661, to the criti- 
cisms of The Index, upon his Faneuil Hall speech on the 
Comstock laws. It is a little lengthy, but will well repay a 
careful perusal, We think our readers will agree with us 
that it Completely answers the cultured editor’s sophistry 
and special pleading, clearly showing the falsity of his posi- 
tion, and leaving him absolutely nothing to stand upon. 
The difference between false reasoning and true is made 
most apparent, 


Let me know how I shall decently accuse and try a man 
for indecency ; or else fortify me in my opinion of letting 
public opinion protect public morals. 


The Criminality of Belief. 


The following article from the pen of Mr. J. A. J. Wil- 
cox which appeared not long since in The Index hits the 
matter of Mr. Heywood’s imprisonment, and the criminal- 
‘We cannot do bet- 
ter than giv our readers the benefit of it. It is seldom we 
get more good sound sense in the same number of words: 


Mr. Eviror: Filled with an indignation which forbids 
coherence of expression, I will yet endeavor to preserve a 
method in my madness, and be as mildly reasonable as if 
the outrage upon equal rights was not so flagrant as to pro- 
voke and justify the most vigorous invective. 

A man sent to prison for two years as a common felon for 
ing “I believe I” - 

othing has occurred demanding so mighty a protest 
since Burns was remanded to slavery by the maladminis- 
tration of an iniquitous law. Charles Torrey in Baltimore 
jail was nothing to it. Iam nota little surprised, in con- 
versation with several radical friends—men for whom I 
hav an unbounded respect and admiration—to find in 
ininda exceptionally clear on most subjects such confusion 
on this, 

The feeling which I manifest elicits little sympathetic 
response, and they say to me, in substance, ‘‘It is true, as 
you observe, that a man is condemned and punished for an 
expression of opinion ; but you must remember that it ig 
not purely speculative opinion, but opinion which has a 
vital, practical bearing upon the morals of the people ; and 
society is justified iu thus defending itself, and the individ- 
uals of which it is composed, against such assaults upon its 
well-being.” 

That is exactly what I do not forget, and upon which I 
lay the greatest stress—that the opinions so freely and bold 
ly uttered are of a practical cbaracler, and more or less 
intimately connected with the moral welfare of society. 
Who cares much for purely speculative opinions ? To de- 
fend the freedom of practical opinions is worthy of us— 
Opiiiong which help to form character and regulate con- 

uct, 

Mr. Heywood himself would claim the practical nature of 


sA 


Many of the: 


— e 
Wr beg Deacon Skidmore’s pardon for crowding out 
for the second time the remainder of the account of his 
church trial for heresy. The pressure upon our columns 
has been so great that his letter and many others had to be | the opinions for which he suffers as his justification in per- 
omitted. Let those who are anxious to read the continua- oe in giving them publicity . ieee oniy pecene hg be- 
, . z : ; : ieves, with an all-absorbing conviction, that the tendenc 
tion of his troubles ae their souls in patience till an- | of his opinions is towards a freer, truer, more perfect social 
other week, when we hope to be able to continue his recital. | life that he is willing to sacrifice so much for their dissemi- 
> a nation. He is not sione ia this conviction. It is shared by 
A k PRES ` F many, equally earnest and equally ready to suffer the odium 
Will Public Opinion Protect Public Morals? | which aiways falls upon the mnovator. 
The following letter from a distinguished Liberal intro- reper’ (opposed bo noue f a ate aoe 
; PAR : , , 
ducing an extract from one of the greatest jurists this coun-/ doctrine; but that is the question at issue, to be settled by free 
try has produced, appeared in course of the past summer in | discussion or left unsettled. In either party, of course, ia a 
The Boston Traveller, and as it bears directly upon the subject | moiety of insincerity, and some slight admixture of per- 
which is now engaging the attention of the Liberal public, | 80081 a — aa ; na for ne moni parh each ig 
; : acinated by an honest desire to promote the best interests 
we pve ae ue asd roe Tt Neh be'seen and welfare of the whole. One party, taking advantage of 
that the Hon. Mr. slvingston entertaine views a8 to the | jt, power of numbers, has no right to proscribe and imprison 
proper way to deal with obscenity quite different from some | the other, and in so doing makes confession of its want of 
of our Libera! purists, and it would be well could they occu- | faith in the power of truth itself. 
py the truly ei position of that distinguished gentle- EE ena, malons o iere i a 
man. We quote CONCORD New HAMPSHIRE, Jul ` 1878 injustice may not be accomplished, if Radicals themselves . 
Editor of The Traviller, Sir: Inclosed is ml extract | 20 easily forget their obligation to the sacred principle of 
of a letter from Hon. Edward Livingstone to M. Duponceau, | €902} rights! That the doctrines set forth are fulse—if so 
on the question of penal enactments for what a termed | be they are—is sureiy no reason for the incarceration of the 
offenses against public morals It is found in Charles | 02¢ Who utters them; that there is now and then, or still 
Hunt’s Life of Edward Livi ;. | oftener, an expression which would not be sanctioned by 
Haven 380 y 4 o i ward Livingston, Appleton edi-| +1. commonly accepted rules of good taste is no better 
tion, page 289, and will be read with interest at present, | vo son; and that is the full head and front of his offending 
when so Many Citizens, women as well as well as men, are, Zealots who would subdue error by main strength, 
or lately hav been, muitering severe penalties for what hav strangely blind to the nature of the weapons which they 
been ran Bly he ane Pannat pavit deconey and hos use, are ever hurling boomerangs to their own destruction, 
pire Ca A TODA i aa Parie o mare Ings on, RA AURON |m pamphlet which was made the excuse for this prosecu- 
of a “ Code of Criminal Law and Procedure,” is second to don: will now be read. by ten where ibaa read E 
no Americam Hama. ii | before Y were x y one 
Hoping you will be able to make roum for the extract, Alin f 5 
; though such attempts to muzzle the brain by abusin 
am truly yours, PARKEN PILLSBURY. | n6 body—the common practice of the dominant Faeton 
. « . “Iamin a difficulty, and as it is one arising out | from time immemorial—hav always failed, and ever will 
x m 3 
of a question of jurisprudence, I know no one to whom I | yet our sympathy and assistance are due to the one who is 
can apply for assistance with so sure a hope of relief -as | sacrificed in the maintenance of our right. Iam not in full 
from you. a accord with Mr. Heywood in the mawer of his special re- 
In the revision of my criminal code, I hav now under con- | form; but his right to advocate that reform is sacred, and 
sideration the chapter of offenses against public morals. This | should be defended by every a range and pen, 
bree a SUQ a 
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A fable 
[From Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly.) 
A Fable of the Bees and the Insects. 


In a delightful garden, surrounded with fruit-bearing 
trees and filled with gorgeous and fragrant flowers of end- 
less variety, was a large apiary inhabited by fat, sleek, busy 
bees, bent upon filling their hives with the richest of honey 
that could be gathered from the sweet flowers growing in 
the garden. These bees, it should be understood, were 

_ quite in the majority as-compared with the other insects, and 
were consequently the law-givers of the insect community 


THE BEAUTIFUL GARDEN, 


which inhabited the beautiful place. One dark night, when 
all the other insects were stowed away in the leaves of the 
pushes and trees taking their noctural naps, a venomous 
spider bearing on his broad, dark back a growth of dirty- 
white down, forming for all the world hieroglyphica which 
could be clearly interpreted as the letters A and O, crept 
stealthily up to the great central hive, and sought to form 
an alliance with these great aud powerful insects. He 
begged their permission to spread a large web across the 
garden, saying that the moth that entered their hives and 
' devoured their honey came from a species of moths that had 
wings, and if he were permitted to weave his web he would 
catch all these moth-millers, and the Hessian-filea that de- 


THE VENOMOUS SPIDER. . 
stroyed the wheat, and all other predatory winged ingects. 
Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour the bees in the great 
central hive were as lively as at noonday, having under con- 
sideration some two orthree hundred important measures for 
the pretended protection and welfare of the denizens of the 
garden. With a moment’s pause, however, they were cap- 
tured by the strategem of the spider, and gave their high 
official assent to his mercenary application. When daylight 
came an expansive web, fastened to a tree on one side of 
the garden and attached to a shed on the other, and extend- 
ing from tha very tops of the trees away down to the 
ground itself, was found to have been ingeniouely spun, It 
jooked as if even the bees could not fiy through the air 
without becoming entangled in its meshes, and some of the 
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THE EXPANSIVE WEB. 


influential bees and other well-fed insects who were popular 
with the insect tribes sought the spider and expostulated 
with him for making his web so large and its meshes so 
fine. But the spider, lifting his head from a struggling but- 
terfly that was writhing in his grasp, assured them that the 
large and popular insects which should become entangled 
‘would be liberated, and that no harm would occur to them, 
a pledge which shortly after was shown to be faithfully 
kept, when an opulent insect which had presided with in. 


S| 

THE OPULENT INSECT WHICH WAB LET OUT OF THE WEB, 

A complaint was entere’ against the President of the Society 

for the Suppression of Vice for sending through the mails a 

pamphlet whieh recommended Vaseline for purposes pro- 

nounced criminal by his Society. The pamphlet has been with- 
drawn. but no indictment found against the guilty party. 


terest over the entire work of the spider, and which through 
alleged ignorance became entangled therein, was speed- 
ily relieved. The spider meanwhile was catching and 
sucking the blood of some of the most valuable insects of 
the garden—those which Prof. Gray in his botanical essays 
informs us are useful in fertilizing the blossoms and in mak- 
ing the trees and flowers fruitful, Finally the indignant 
insects of the garden gathered together at the great central 
hive in the apiary—assembled 70,000 strong—all hard-work- 
ing and intelligent insects—to ask that the web be broken 
down and that the garden be enjoyed by allof them, But 
the wary spider, with outspread legs and gleaming eyesin the 
center of his great transparent web, beheld the movements 
of the insects and quickly followed them. He showed to 
the wise bees of the central hive how many of the bee- 
moths, the Hessian-flies, and other troublesome insects he 
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THE PETITIONS TO THE CENTRAL HIVE. 


In the winter of 1877-78 a monster petition, containing nearly 
or quite 70,000 signatures, was presented to Congress by Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler and Senator Teller for the repeal or modifi- 
gation of the Comstock laws, but the '' Agent’’ visited the Oon- 
gressional Committee, accompanied by the President of the 
Society for the Supression of Vice, and the Committee reported 
adversely. , 
had caught in his web, and how much he had done to rid the 
garden of these mischievous creatures.. Hearing this, and 
ignoring the valuable work of his innocent victims, the bees 
concluded not to disturb the spider and his web. At last a 
hive of humble-bees who were supposed to have the wis- 
dom and justice of an impartia: tribunal were supplicated, 
and after the bumble-bees, before whom all complicated 
grievances were brought, examined the whole question they 
said that a web could not be justly spun across the great 
air if it prevented the freedom of circulation of the insects 
through the garden. But after examining the matter in all 
its bearing with their big, eyes and still bigger heads, they 
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THE QUESTION REFERRED TO THE SUPREME COURT. 


A test case having been carried to the Supreme Court’ of the 
United States inthe spring of 1878,it was decided that regula- 
tions against thetransportation through the United States mails 
could not be so enforced as to “interfere in any manner” with 
the freedom of the press, bacausa “liberty of circulating is 
essential to that freedom ;” therefore, when such matter is ex- 
cluded from the maiis," this high court says its transmission 
in any other way cannot be forbidden by Congress!” That the 
mai! laws can be made to exclude printed matter the circulation 
of which cannot be “interfered with in* any manner’ ” sounds 
like supreme nonsense from the Supreme Court. But so it 
decides. i : ; 


found that the web did not do this, for, said they, the in- 
sects who feel aggrieved can creep along the fences or on 
the grounds of the garden, or they can go outside of it, and 
that consequently the freedom of the garden was not in the 
least degree restrained, entirely blind to the further fact 
that stately webs had also been strung along the fences and 
grounds. The spider therefore continued to catch all the 
butterflies with beautiful wings, harmless white-souled mil- 
lers, and hard-working insects which had heretofore been 
flying from flower to flower and fulfilling their mission, 
while the large and powerful bees flew through and through 
the web with impunity in collecting the honey with which 
to fill their hives from the fragrant and many-colored fow- 
ers of the garden. 


Communications. 


The Liberal League Movement. 


AN ADDRESS BY H., L. GREEN, OHAIRMAN oF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
TO THE LIBERALS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


LIBERALS oF THE UNITED States: We need for our 
protection, and for the advancement of the principles we 
profess, a great and powerful organization, in which shall 
be united every friend of secularism, or, in other words, all 
who believe in the entire separation of Church and State. 
There are few Liberals of avy intelligence who are not con- 
vinced that the most important political question of the hour 
is the issue being more and more pressed upon us by the 
Christian Church, whether or not this is a Christian govern- 
ment or a secular government; and however much we may 
try to shirk the question, be assured that in a few years we 
shall be compelled to meet it, either at the ballot-box or on 
the battle-field, As the prophetic leaders of the Antislavery 
party declared, long before the late war, ‘‘there exists 
an irrepressible conflict between slavery and freedom that 
will sooner or later terminate in blood if not amicably set- 
tiled,” so far-seeing Liberals now declare that ‘there is 
existing an irrepressible conflict between the ecclesiastical 
power in this country and the principle of secularism that 
the founders of the ‘government incorporated into the 
national Constitution that is sure to lead to the most disas- 
trous results unless the conflict is soon adjusted in favor of 
liberty.” 

AND THE CRISIS 18 UPON Us. 

Already we are compelled to pay enormous taxes to main- 
tain this ecclesiastical power and the sixty thousand of its 
agents who are quartered upon the people. We are com- 
pelled to support public institutions of learning where super- 
stition, known as religion, is taught in place of science to our 
children. Thousands of Christian ministers who never by 
honest labor produced a dollar for the general good hold 
stations of honor. and emolument, at our expense, in the 
Army and Navy, in our prisons and legislative bodies; and 
this power has appropriated one-seventh of the time to its 
own use and benefit, and, wherever possible, compels us 
either to conform to its superstitious notions while out of 
doors or remain in doors on their ‘‘ Lord's day.” 

And this is not atl. This ecclesiastical power is making a 
bold and desperate attempt to put its religious creed into 
the United States Constitution, and thus to ostracize all 
who do not bow to its mandates. This power has already 
eucceeded in ingrafting into our statute books lawa that 
permit its adherents to fine and imprison good citiaens for 
an honest expression of opinion. 

Friends of Freethought, we are already slaves ina goy- . 
ernment founded by such apostles of mental freedom as 
Washington, Paine, Jefferson, and Franklin, and redeemed 
by those Jater “Infidels,” Garrison, Lucretia Mott, and 
Abrabam Lincoln. And in all sincerity I submit to you the 
question, Do we not need an organization for mutual pro- 
tection and to rid this country of thess despotic and unjuat 
ecclesiastical encroachments upon our rights? Will we 
longer stand unmoved and be bound hand and foot? Some 
of our noblest brothers and sisters are already in the 
clutches of this Christian power, and its minions are at our 
very doors watching us as the tiger does its prey. We are 
liable at any hour’to be cast into prison, have our property 
confiscated, and every right as an American citizen taken 
from us for the Christian crime of being faithful to our 
most sacred convictions. In view of all this,do we not 
needa ` 

NATIONAL LIBERAL PARTY ? 

Have we independence, manhood, and womanhood enough 
to unite and maintain such a party? 

Two years ago, at Philadelphia, near the old Temple of 
Liberty where the Declaration of Independence was first 
proclaimed, on the first centennial anniversary of that dec- 
laration, such a paity was instituted by a few brave Lib- 
erals. It was christened 

THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUH, 


That organization is not as yet what it should be, and has 
not achieved many great victories. But it is young and has 
a future before it. It was formed for a noble purpose, and 
has at least inaugurated a political reform movement which, 
if successful, wil! make this country the freest and best-gov- 
erned the sun ever shone upon. And what is necessary to 
make this new political and mora! reform party a success? 
Only this, that the Liberal people of the United States make 
this Association their own, keep it in their own handa, and 
prevent its being loaded down with issues that are not gèr- 
mane to it.and that have no connection with it, 

The founders of the party should be honored and respect- 
ed for their noble work, but the new party should belong 
entirely to the Liberal public without qualification or 
reservation, A ; ` 

LEADERS, 


The National Liberal League requires gobd ‘counselors: 
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and sterling. workers, but no speciai leaders or dictators, 
The first thing that needg to be done is to deliver it into the 
hands of its rightful owners, the Liberal public, who should 
hereafter hav: the:entire charge of it. And I mean by the 
Liberal public the citizens of the United Btates who believe 

. in the principles of the League and are willing to connect 
themselves with it and work for its advancement, And the 
next work to be done should be to educate the people gen- 
erally up to the sublime height of our truly American plat- 
form, ‘‘ The entire separation of Church and State.” 


ALL OTHER QUESTIONS MUST BE IGNORED 
Until this one is settled. Our new party must not be loaded 
down with other issues, On every other subject each mem- 
ber should enjoy perfect liberty to believe and think as he 
or she pleases, We must be allowed to differ on financial 
questions, the question of capital and labor, the social ques- 
tion, temperance, and how to rid ourselves of the Comstock 
- laws.: To introduce any such question into our Conventions 
- ap tests of membership, or for the purpose of incorporating 
them into our Liberal League platform, is treason to our 
cause, and deserves the most severe condemnation. I care 
not what opinions persons may hold religiously, politically, 
or socially, if they are earnest friends of our special princi- 
ples, 1 will extend to them the right hand of fellowship. 
As our Christian opponents say, ‘‘ We know nothing but 
Christ; and him crucified ” (which is too often literally true 
with them), we should say, ‘We will know nothing as Lib- 
eral Leaguers politically but State secularization ” until our 
rights are regained and established. 
l WHAT WE HAVE HERETOFORE FAILED TO DO 
Has been to interest the members of all the various branches 
of the Liberal people in the Liberal League movement. 
That must be done if we would succeed, And to do that 
. We must convince them that it is no individual institution 
run for the special benefit of any party or class, The 
, Christian and antichristian, the Materialist and Spiritualist, 
- the Free Religionist and the no religionlst, all of them who 
believe in our fundamental idea of the entire separation of 
Church and State should be made to feel perfectly at home 
in this party, and the same with all editors who advocate 
through their journals our cause, No distinction thould be 
made. 

It will take time to disabuse the minds of a large number 
of Liberals of the opinion, for some reason many now enter- 
tain, that the National Liberal League is the property of a 
certain division of the Liberal public, but I am confident, 
from what I learn from various quarters, that this important 
work is to be energetically undertaken. 

THE SYRACUSE LIBERAL LEAGUE CONGRESS. 


- As our Spiritualist friends often say, ‘‘ I am impressed 
- with the idea” that the National Liberal League at Syra- 
‘cuse is to take a new departure, and J urge it upon every 
friend of the cause who is not already an active member, 
and who can possibly do so, to be present at Syracuse and 
: take part in the forward movement there to be made, and 
gain an inspiration that shall stimulate to renewed action in 
this grand warfare for liberty. And at the coming Con- 
gress, each Liberal should vie with the other, to see which 
will do the most to restore reconciliation in our ranks, and 
establish the reign of peace and good will among all classes 
of Liberals, for remember, in this conflict with ignorance 
and superstition, we need the assistance of every lover of free- 
dom. Let our motto be, Union and Victory f 


te $ 
The Thoughts of Twenty Years. 
_,, BY B, F. GARRISON. 


Thirty-five years of my aands of life have run out, twenty 
of which have found me a skeptic—like a certain Thomas 
spoken of by certain historical writers—doubting the cor- 
rectness of many things that have come within the range of 
my observation. Confessedly I must say I do not know 
what my religious belief is. I cannot say that I have any 
settled or fixed conclusion, and, after twenty years of 
search and inquiry—vigorous, it may be said without exag- 
geration, though feeble because of my humble capacity—I 
am still on the ‘“‘anxious seat” of inquiry, endeavoring 
with all the facilities at my command to reach a rational 
solution of the many vexed questions that have occupied 
and puzzled the minds of the liberal-thinking people of the 
country and no small proportion of the orthodox believers. 
Skepticism is perhaps the predominant element of my char- 
acter ; and being so constituted I thought it not out of place, 
in a society where all are Liberals, to give them my 
thoughts, that perhaps many of them would be able to shed 
asome ray of light upon many of the questions that have so 

long perplexed my mind. 
_ .d believe it to be & rule that in order to convince a rational 
‘mind it must be addressed with reason, because reason is 
` the guiding star of the human mind ; and whatever we hear 
or read, if not Within the range or bounds of reason, we 
hesitate, discredit, and ultimately disbelieve. There is, 
- however, an exception to this rule, and it counts its hosts 
-by millions, and for euphony they call themselves Chris- 
‘tans, - The Church does not permit you to reason about or 
question any of its creeds or any of the monstrous passages 
in the Bible, but you must believe all or be damned. If I 
‘am required to balieve all of the Bible or be damned, then I 
prefer the latter, for the reason that if God created us with 
reason, put his work into my hands with so many things 
incredible and unexplained, and left me with the capacity 
to construe, and knowing that I would construe, and know- 
ing that I could not believe all contained in it, he will damn 
me anyway, and I know of no way of escaping his 
. Vengeance. 
_ But I am not hiding to escape his wrath, because I must 
` firat believe there is such a power ; and never having been 
able to reach such a monstrous conclusion, I have no fears 
'- of auch a supposed fiend. f E O 


Ihave long thonght the Bible. is not a work of divinity 
but is of purely human origin, and in this belief I feel con- 
tent in the support of both science and reason. A work to 
be.of divine inspiration certainly should be perfect, and to 
say that the Bible is perfect is a gross perversion of the 
truth, at least I think so. 

There are a great many moral lessons to be learned from 
it, and were it in my power to work its total destruction, it 
would be the farthest from my thoughts ; and I would blot 
out the mind that thought and palsy the hand that attempted 
it. It is a history that should be read and discussed the 
same as any other work, the subject of no more reverence 
than Plutarch’s Lives or Macauley’s or Hume’s History of 
England. There is no argument or reason for giving to it 
any more credence than to the works of Josephus. If the 
Bible is of divine origin, then its translators were miserably 
deficient, for I believe the book itself will corroborate me 
in the assertion that no two of them agree upon any impor- 
tant event about which they claim to write. I believe no 
two of the apostles agree upon the chronological history of 
Christ ; and Matthew and Luke, in their books, so widely 
differ in the genealogy of Christ that we are as uncertain as 
to its correctness when we finish their books as we were 
before we commenced. And if one or both are false upon 
that all-important subject, with what degree of consistency 
can we be asked to believe the remainder of their works ? 
It is an utter impossibility for both of them to be right, but 
it ia a reasonable deduction to conclude that they are both 
wrong. There are so many passages in the Old Testament 
that shock our sense of reason and mercy that we natu- 
rally become skeptical as to all, and lose entirely our belief 
in its divine origin. There is not a person within the sound 
of my voice that can conCeive of a fiend so black and lost to 
all sense of mercy and decency as to have inspired the 109th 
Psalm. And yet we are told that God inspired it and 
looked with complacency upon its hellish execution. Iam 
unwilling to believe that such is the fact—that a God pos- 
sessing all the attributes of ‘‘love, mercy, and goodness” 
could be the author of such a prayer, or that a brute that 
would discourse of reason would answer it. 

Can any sane being believe for a moment some of the 
laws of war given to his chosen people, as shown by the 
Qld Testament—and that he actually commanded his gen- 
erals to carry them into execution—are the works of God ? 
No, such direetions could only have been given by an infi- 
nite fiend. An absolute edict issuing from a God to ‘‘ save 
nothing alive that breatheth ” isso horrifying to our sense 
of right, so infamously unjust, that we scorn to believe it. 
Yet the Church asks us to worship sucha God. We are 
asked to stifle every sense of mercy, and to trample under 
foot every feeling of humanity, and fall upon our bended 
knees and pray with humble reverence to such a God. If 
such is the Christian God, the God of the churches, I de- 
spise and defy him. Such atrocions laws would put to 
shame the foulest fiend in all the annals of crime. And yet 
we are asked to justify those frightful passages, those inhu- 
mane laws, those atrocious commands and directions, 
because ‘‘ the Bible is the word of God.” 


The Church will tell you all this was deemed necessary 
by God in order to command obedience to his laws. The 
plea of justification is nothing new to us, and as a reply it is 
but necessary to use a short quotation from one of the 
classics, which runs thus: ‘‘In religion, what damned error 
but some sober brow will bless it and approve it with a text, 
hiding the grossness with fair arguments.” 


Another reason for doubting the authenticity of the Bible 
is the manifest spuriousness of the five books of Moses, to 
wit: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy. It is claimed that these books were written by Moses. 
I cannot believe it, for the reason that the Bible itself dis- 
closes the fact that Moses died 1450 years before Christ, and 
that these books were not written until several hundred 
years after Moses’ death, I believe it is not a habit nowa- 
days that dead men write books, and especially long and 
extensive histories, and therefore the conclusion must of 
necessity be reached that Moses was not the author of these 
books. Then the question arises, Who was the author of 
these books? You may search the Bible from beginning to 
end and you cannot find the author, but our orthodox 
friends say this is one of the strongest reasons why Moses is 
the author, We reply it is no reason at all, because the 
Bible sustains us in the assertion that Moses had been dead 
nearly four hundred years when these books were written, 
and know it is contrary to all law and reason that he could 
have written them. 

If the Bible is the work of God, then it should have been 
adopted as he gave it, but we find the manner in which the 
Bible was adopted as the word of God was by calling a leg- 
islature for the purpose of voting as to whether it was so or 
not. Certainly if he inspired it, it was written according 
to the style and phraseology in which he directed it ; and 
yet we find that councils met at Nice and Laodicea about 350 
years after the time of Christ, and in convention assembled 
took the yeas and nays upon the books now composing the 
New Testament, as we now vote in our several legislatures 
upon the passage of laws ; and in said councils, where all 
were finite beings, and the majority of whom did not claim 
to be inspired, a large number of books offered as the work 
of God were voted down. Can any sensible being believe 
that a Bible adopted by auch means is a work of inspiration? 
If God inspired the translators then none others could have 
known that they were wrong, but this is the very strongest 
evidence that the New Testament is of human origin. It is 
simply a code of laws adopted by the few, and a council 
called to sanction their work, 

According to the Bible the world is now not quite six 
thousand years old. This we know to be false, because the 
science of geology has demonstrated to an absolute certainty 
that the world is-millions of years old. The Bible recog- 
niza beginning and an ending of the world; this we 


know to be false, becange science has demonstrated that 
the world is composed of matter, and that matter is inde- 
structible, and in order to bring about an ending it is neces- 
sary to utterly destroy all matter. 

‘The laws of God are inflexible, perfect, and unchange- 
able,” and certainly should be consistent with reason, and 
yet we are told by St. Mark that the people in his day had 
the cheerful habit of eating deadly poison without manifest- 
ing any deleterious effects. The science of medicine has 
demonstrated that the internal administration of poison will 
produce death. If that was one of the laws of God, he 
certainiy knew very little about the science of medicine, and 
for that reason would be an unsafe family physician in this 
age, 

The Church commands the unqualified belief in every- 
thing contained in the Bible, and confessing that there are 
many things incomprehensible contained in it, yet say it is 
true because it is ‘‘the work of God ;” that isto say, you 
must ‘‘shut up your reason and open the Bible.” You 
must close the doors to all the avenues of your intelligence, 
stifle every element of your manhood, enslave your sou), 
barter away every liberty and right you have, and by “faith 
read and believe ;” and refusing to believe, or asking the 
reason for this or that, you are shut off from the pale of 
the Church and numbered among the lost and damned. 
The Church claims the power of praying you into heaven 
or into hell just as they may choose, and for obedience to 
their creeds and an absolute belief in the Bible they will 
undertake the contract of saving you, but questioning the 
divinity of the Bible or doubting the salutary effects of some 
of their creeds, they assume the obligation of committing 
your soul to eternal perdition. 

Thus the tyranny of the Church has enslaved the souls of 
millions of our fellow-beings, caused the slaughter of mill- 
ious of men, women, and children, and soothed the bitter 
anguish of those who were Bo fortunate ag to survive the 
struggle by the consolation that it was all for “ Qod’s sake.” 
John Calvin, whose church prospers to-day and numbers its 
millions, was the cause of the shedding of more innocent 
blood than any ten other men since the beginning uf time, 
The Church, ag au Organization, has been the primary canse 
of nine-tenths of the wars that have deluged the earth with 
blood. Intestine wars, fratricidal struggles, and financial 
ruin as a sequel, find their origin in the Church, The mis- 
eries of mankind have ever found an antidote in the 
shrewdest measures of taking a brother’s life. We feel that 
for all their miseries and woes, for the oceans of biood that 
have been spilt, the anguish of widows and orphans, the 
Church must and of right ought to assume the larger share 
of blame. ‘Tis true, 1 am glad to say, that the Church 
are growing more moderate, and within its folds there are 
a good many excellent people, but the Calvinistic arrogance 
still clings to it as an inbred inheritance. But the Church 
has lost in powerin the past hnadred years, and ‘it will con- 
tinue to do so just in proportion to the stride? intelligence 
makes. The encroachments upon the dogmas of the 
Church are the cymbals that sound the liberty of mankind, 
and echoing far into the future, we need not havea very 
prophetic vision to see the little puny plant set out by 
Galileo and nurtured by Voltaire and Paine grow into a 
mighty forest whose branches will shelter the millions of 
hosts who gather under its banners as Liberals, and labor- 
ing as one grand body of patriots and Iberty-loving people, 
extend to the Church, instead of the ‘‘ flaming sword,” the 
blessing Of forgiveness and forgetfulness of their tyranny 
and wrong. 

If you do wrong in this age. that is, question the Bible or 
Church creeds, you find yourself indicted by the Church, 
with no responsible tribunal to sitin judgment upon your 
alleged offense, no jury bound to render an impartial ver- 
dict and lean to the side of mercy, no witnesses with whom 
pity nearly wipes away the stern obligations of an oath, no 
council whose professional ambition lies in the acquittal of 
his client, no solemn or formal delivery of the fatal sen- 
tence, no prison of preparation and possible pardon, no 
religious press promulgating previous virtues and deprecat- 
ing the rigors of inexorable justice, no lingering visits of 
unmoved friendship and affection, no consolatory assur- 
ances of the pitying priest, no gesturing and breathless 
multitude around the last scene, no reconciling tears of 
sympathy or half-formed threats of deliverance, none of 
those preludes and appendages which with us smoothe the 
way to g death of ignominy and cause the obituary of the 
hopeless victim to be read and wept over by commiserating 
millions. Save us from the fangs of the Church when once 
within its mighty grasp. 

I do not write this essay with the vain expectation that it 
will shed ang light essentially new upon the topics on which 
it touches, for ecience and learning have already exhausted 
their store on this theme, as well as pedantry its prattle. 
Every thing that has left behind the slightest token of its 
existence, the scientist has traced the lines of its original 
atrength, existence, and: beauty. All that I can say haa 
been said a thousand times before, and better than I can say 
it, but we owe it to the millions of enslaved souls to con- 
stantly keep before them the objections of their deceivers 
and oppressors and the silly fallacies of their doctrinal 
creeds... i 

Ignorance is the foundation-stone of the Church, and 
blind faith its superstructure. Hell is the smarting whip 
that keeps them within the fold, and the miniatry the maa- 
ters who crack it. Recognizing nothing independent of or 
superior to nature, I am content to live as I have lived, 
extending to others the same liberties I claim for myself. 
I have no regrets for the past and no fears for the future. 


el 


Lreerry to go wrong is a persuasion to the right. Let 
all the people try it, and the end is a permanent eqvantage. 
‘Tis a long way round, but the shortest way heme,- Sid: 


" ney H., Mores, 
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The Truth Seeker, October 19, 1878. 


Communications. 


A Letter from Dr. Monroe. 


D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: My mailing clerks assure me 
that your copy of Times went in the mail for New York as 
usual, We mail by a machine or machines that print one 
name at atime as fast as prpers can be handled—print the 
name on the paper and they cannot miss, So I don’t see 
how this particular number failed to reach you. 

As to killing Mr. Bell, I hav no desire to injure him nor 
anybody. I think as much of Mr, Bell as you do, perhaps. 
What I object to in Mr, Bell's action is his assault upon me 
ina paper that reaches very few of my readers. If I had 
misrepresented him, his remedy was through the Times, to the 
readers of the misrepresentation. Selecting Tue TRUTH 
SEEKER to make the assault—to charge me with ‘‘ slander,” 
with ‘infamous falsehood,” with lack of respectability, and 
to sneer at my paper as a small, insignificaut affair, led me 
to believe that the opportunity was seized to justify the 
commencement of a warfare against the Seymour Times. 
Don’t you think Mr. Bell ought to have set himself right 
before my readers? Do you think it justin him to sneer at my 
Paper, and to pronounce me an irresponsible falsifier and 
vilifiler to your readers, who know comparatively nothing of 
me? Do you thiuk your own personal allusions jusi or jus- 
tiflable ? You will perceive in answer that, although pros 
trated, and only able to write while propped up in my bed, 
and consequeatly irritable and unamiable, I hav avoided 
epithet and personality, and that I hav no remark against 
you personally or your paper. The doctrine of Freelove 
won't do for Freethinkers. Iloatheit. Yet I do not set my- 
self up as better or purer than they who approve and would 
practice it if they could. I am consideriug the matter solely 
with regard to the effect its advocacy would hav upon 
Liberalism. As to the doctrine itself, I don’t want to discuss 
jt nor allude to it farther, nor will Lif I can avoid it. I 
simply say that its advocacy by Liberals who are in a posi- 
tion to speak authoritatively for Liberalism will be fatal to 
the Liberal cause in America. Individuals must be allowed 
to hold and to publish what opinions they -hav, or think 
they hav, and I will defend their right to do so ; but to set 
these up as the tenets of Freethinkers is a different thing. 

What I object to in Mr. Heywood’s pamphlet is its lan- 
guage. I recognize his undisputed right to print and circu- 
late his doctrines. Much of the language he uses could hav 
been avoided, and its use and circulation ought not to be en- 
couraged. Technically even Mr. Heywood is unjustly and il- 
legally in prison ; because I cannot perceive that the law de- 
fines any word he uses as obscene. It seems to leave all to 
the taste of the jury, always composed of Christly church big- 
ots and zealots. I may deem his words obscene, while to 
you or to Heywood, or to any other equally sincere man, 
they may not appear obscene, Obscenity is much a matter 
of education aud taste. But no man’s liberty should be de- 
pendent upon this matter of individual taste and education. 


There are prints and books which it seems to me the welfare 
of society renders it competent for soms power to suppress 
by statute. Their circulation among the youths of the 
country can certainly be productive of nothing but demor- 
alization and the degradation of woman, Bet the detective 
system, a8 conducted by the bloody-minded bigot Comstock 
—the law that permits a fiend to invade the privacy of the 
mails and the sanctity of private rooms and papers, the 
whole law known as the Comstock law—is infamous beyond 
anything witnessed upon the earth since the downfall of the 
Inguisition. 

As to Mr. Heywood, I sympathize with him, I think the 
law that imprisons him for what I or others may object to 
in his pamphlets, a monstrous crime against liberty. At the 
most, an offense so slight, an offense against what some re- 
gard as good taste merely, merits, and should incur, ina 
free country, no penalty more severe than the condemnation 
of those who object to it. So, my dear sir, you will per- 
ceive that there may not be so much to divide Rationalists 
on this subject, after all. What I want is to strengthen In- 
fidelity (to Christ) before the moral sense of the world, J 
am, therefore, opposed to its becoming the advocate and 
champion of any of the isms of the day. Let us makea 
clean-cut line of demarcation between the religion of Jesus 
Christ, between the doctrine of blood atonement, of beliefs 
and faiths and petitions to and dependence upon the nonen- 
tities of the cloud regions, and rational free thought and 
enlightened morality. Let us fight it out on this line, and 
we will soon gather to our fold the well-informed, the good, 
and the great throughout the world. `~ 

You can assure Mr, Bell that I hav none but the best of 
feeling for him. I shall do all I can to secure him a hearing 
wherever I can. I see, as all must, the great necessity for 
the suppression of disputes and the ebullitions of temper. I 
don’t think anybody can aggravate me into & quarrel or an 
angry discussion when I am well in body. 

For the cause we hav at heart, I regret the spleen that 
bodily ailment betrayed me into in the issue I send you to- 
day, and also the remarks (originating in the same infirmity) 


that served as a pretext for Mr. Bell’s personal abuse and’ 


for your editorial. No man more admires your writings 

than Ido. Noman is more willing to accord you the just 

meed of praise and admiration for your unwearied research, 

your unrivaled industry, and the sturdy blows you hav 

dealt and are dealing to superstition and priestcraft than is 
Yours truly, J. R. MONROE. 

| Seymour, Ind., Oct. 6, 1878. 


Remanxgs.—We are pleased to witness the change that 
seems to hav come over Dr, Monroe’s mind, and that he 
perceives that he has committed some errors. When the 
four of us were arrested at Watkins, and threatcned with 
prison for handing out a few copies of Mr, Heywood’s pam- 
phlet, we regretted that the editor of the Seymour Times 


should join in with our Christian enemies, putting the worst 
possible face on the harmless transaction, and denounce Mr. 
Hey wood and ourselves most bitterly. We were sorry to 
see that he so freely made false statements about our objects, 
motives, and wishes in the matter. We certainly did not 
want to sell anything obscene, and do not think we did; we 
did net expect to be arrested, and most assuredly did not 
wish to be. 

We felt that his attack upon us was unjust and untruth- 
ful, and it was not singular that we gave some words of 
reply in our own columns. Mr. Bell being connected with 
us in the matter which Dr. Monroe so vigorously con- 
demned, and being a personal friend of ours, it was but 
natural that he should seek our columns, as well, for justice, 
Besides, when a man is struck over the head with a club, it 
is hardly natural for him to rush into the arms of his assail- 
ant for aid and vindication. We cannot think our remarks 
were uncalled-for or unjust. 

We were sorry to again see in the Doctor's issue of Sept. 
28th so many untruthful and unfriendly flings about Fast- 
ern Liberals, Freelovers, etc. They evince anything but a 
fraternal spirit. We cannot see why the Doctor should 
allow himself to get so excited about Freelovers. They are 
not trying to injure him or anything that belongs to him, 
So far as we know, they are as amiable and harmless a set 
of people as the country contains, We are acquainted with 
several Freelovers, and we find them as peaceful, as law- 
abiding, as well-behaved, and as moral as any persons of 
our acquaintance, and we cannot see why their rights are 
not as real and as sacred as those of any other portion of 
the American people. We are no champion nor special de- 
fender of Freelovers or of their peculiar views. We hav 
never adopted their theories nor advocated them, but we 
accord to them the same rights we claim for ourselves, and 
shall, to the extent of our ability, defend them in their 
rights. 

Freelovers are no more denounced by the Doctor, nor by 
those he seems to be co-operating with, than Freethinkers 
hav been for three hundred years. And afew months ago 
the Saint Anthony Comstock and Mr. Colgate, the Presi- 
dent of his Society for the Suppression of Vice, in the yearly 
meeting of the Society, openly denounced Freethinkers and 
Freelovers in the same breath, and expressed the hope that 
both would be stamped out together, We are sorry to see 
Dr. Monroe joining his forces with them to carry out any 
part of their intolerant programme, i 

We think Mr, Bell and ourselves are no more Freelovers 
than is Dr. Monroe himseif, and that we value our good 
name and character just as highly as he does his ; and we 
cannot think it is kind in him to try to throw obloquy upon 
us or to injure us in the estimation of others. We are all 
mortals together ; none of us are quite perfect, and we all 
need the aid and sympathy of our fellow-beings, especially 
those engaged in the same work with ourselves, 

We are glad to learn, however, that the unkind things 
which Dr. Monroe has said about Mr, Bell and ourselves 
hav arisen from an unfortunate attack of illness. A frail, 
intoxicated woman, when she was picked out of the gutter, 
asked argumentatively, ‘‘Who can help sickness?” We 
are all liable to it, and should not asperse those who are 
subject to its attacks. We can only hope that the Doctor 
will not again hav an attack of. such illness as causes him 
to say unkind, unfair, and untruthful things about those 
who are striving as earnestly as himself to do what is right 
and to maintain it. We certainly wish to be on amicable 
relations with the Seymour Zimes and with every other Lib- 
eral paper. We prefer not to quarrel with any of them, 
and only state the truth when we say that we hav attacked 
none of them, and hav not uttered a word against them, 
until they first commenced upon us, evincing a disposition 
to injure ugin the estimation of the Liberal public, when 
we hav sometimes acted in self-defense. Let us now hope 
for an era of good health, good feeling, good resolves, and 
good work.—[Ep. T. 8.] 


a 

IN 4 GENERAL sort Of way it is known that dynamite tor- 
pedoes of from 100 to 200 pounds will ignite one another if 
sunk in ten feet of water at intervals of 300 feet, when one 
of them is exploded. Gun-cotton torpedoes are considered 
to be Somewhat less sensitive. Itis upon this fact of the 
communicability of ignition from torpedo to torpedo that 
the method of clearing a channel of torpedoes is based, A 
pinnace taking along a bundle of insulated electric wires 
starts from a vessel to the place where the torpedoes are 
supposed to be laid. Near the first torpedo a charge of 
dynamite or gun-cotton, connected to the electric wires, is 
dropped from the pinnace, and when the pinnace has re- 
‘treated sufficiently far the charge is exploded with the 
effect of discharging the submarine explosives in its neigh- 
‘borhood. Nothing very accurate has as yet been ascer- 
‘tained with regard to the influence of depth of water, 
character of the explosives, etc,, upon such countermining. 
The experiments at Portsmouth, England, on September 
8d, were rather of the nature of a sham battle than a thor- 
ough test of the conditions under which a channel protected 
by torpedoes can be cleared and safely entered by a fleet. 
But, doubtless, less showy but more useful methods will, 
by and by, determine the exact value of torpedoes for 
' defensive purposes. 
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Tas authorities of the French Mint hav drawn up a 
statement of its operations from 1795 to the end of 1877. 
During that period the collective value of the gold coinage | 
was as follows: Hundred-franc pieces, 44,346,400 francs ; 
50-frane pieces, 46,568,700 francs ; 40 franc pieces, 204,432,- 
860 francs ; 20 franc pieces, 6,708,899,520 francs ; 10-franc ; 


pieces, 1,013,614,610 francs; 5-franc pieces, 283,440,130 ! 


francs. OF gold coins 20-franc pieces only were struck in 
1877, their value being 255,181,140 francs, and their number 
12,759,057. The total number of franc pieces issued was 
93 000 000, and of half-franc pieces, 89,000,000. The, col- 
lective value of silver money coined from 1795 to 1876 was 
5,510,000,000 of francs, In all the value of the bronze coins 
issued, comprising 10 centimes, 5 centimes, 2 centimes, and 
T centime is 62,702,785 francs and 40 centimes. The year 
1795 was chosen to start from because in that year the first 
coins on the decimal system were struck, 
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Letters from Friends. 


FLORENCE, Iowa, Sept., 9, 1878, 

Bro, Bennett: The Resolutions adopted at Watkins 
have the right sound— most of them. Nos. 1 and 2 contain 
a clear, concise, and cogent statement of the seculurist’s po- 
sition upon the relations of State and Church. Nos. 8, 4, 
and 5 are more than great, they are grand ; they are mag- 
nificent. They are a step in advance of any previous offl- 
cial utterance of the Secular party. They eiv forth no 
uncertain sound; they do not compromise with falsehood 
and throw a sop to popular morality. Iam sorry that I am 
compelled to criticise any portion of this, as a whole, in- 
comparable platform, but planks 6 and 7 are weak in some 
respects. Of plank 6 I would say that the Convention was 
under no obligation to protest that ‘ Cupid’s Yokes” had 
only been sold to adults, and that it was sold that members 
of the Convention might be the better enabled to judge of 
the questions coming before the Convention. That resolu- 
tion should have said that Miss Tilton sold that work be- 
cause it was her right so to do, and that the Convention 
sustained her in such sale. I am aware thatthe latter part of 
the resolution did so declare, but the clearness and firmness 
of that utterance was somewhat obscured and weakened by 
the saving clause to which allusion has been made. I sup- 
pose that “ Mills” resolution is the seventh, and I must say 
that itis, part of it, very weak, Thatlines 8 to 18, inclusive, 
are excellent and right to the point, I hav uo wish to deny, 
but when Liberalism is put upon the defensive and com- 
pelled to protest that it is not in favor of obscenity, then, in 
the name of Freethcught and freedom, 1 protest, Mr. Cabot 
was right, emphatically right. Liberals hav been charged 
with a tendency towards every kind of crime and immoral- 
ity, but do we, in our official utterances and platform of 
principles, fee] called upon to protest that we do not favor 
murder, arson, theft, rape, etc.? Certainly not, and no 
more should we permit ourselves to be roused about and 
put upon our defense by our enemies. Assume the offen- 
sive, and keep that position; strike? straight from the shoul- 
der, and when you see a ‘‘ Christian morality,” level it with 
the dust. 

Resolution 8 is very timely ; ary Liberalism which does 
not join heart and hand with the common people in their 
wartare against their oppressors is unworthy of the name. 
There is one so-Called Liberal paper in this iand which has 
not one word of sympathy or encouragement for the strug- 
gling masses in their attempts to achieve their industrial iu- 
dependence, and when it quotes anything bearing upon the 
financial and labor questions, it is always for the subsidized 
mouthpieces of the bond-lords and gold-barons. 

Resolutions 9 and 10 are right to the point, ‘ Women’s 
Rights” were born of Freethought and science, and it is 
right that we should, as a body, place ourselves squarely 
upon a woman suffrage platform. These resolutions and 
those recently adopted by the National Woman Suffrage 
Association indicate that these two bodies of reformers are 
beginning to understand their true relations toward each 
other. 

Glad am I that your Convention adopted resolution 11, 
and thus sent a word of commendation and good speed to 
our noble English brothers and sisters, They are fighting 
a terrible battle bravely and unflinchingly, 

The reat of the resolutions are timely and good, and 
especially is that suggestion shadowed forth in resolution 14 
of great importance now, 

And your arrest, and that of Bros. Bell and Mosher and 
the high-souled Josephine S. Tilton—who cau fathom the 
depth of infamy of such outrages? Mr. G. L. Henderson's 
questions at Judge Hurd are grand in their terribie sarcasm, 
and well expose the hypocrisy of those who are always tell- 
ing of what the ‘‘ masses” must not know; of what will 
surely corrupt and demoralize the ‘‘ people.” They never 
belonged to the ‘‘ masses;” they are not of the ‘‘ people.” 
Oh, no! They are of the saintly elect; of the pure in appear- 
ance and undefiled before the world; people who can wade 
through seas of filth and come out with garments untainted 
and hands upraised in holy horror should they chance to see 
an ungodly neighbor studying the beautiful mechanism and 
secret functions of the human body, or laying bare With the 
sacrilegious scalpel of caustic criticism the horrible inhu- 
mavities and foul tyrannies of our social life. Out upon 
such travesties upon humanity! Bury the old supernatural 
morality ten thousand fathoms deep beneath the waves of 
wrath and scorn surging upward and outward and onward 
from the hearts and brains of a great, free people. Asa K, 
Butts is right. At last the Freethought host of America has 
leaders worthy of the great cause, and martyrs to make the 
nineteenth century immortal in the annals of the world, 
Bennett, Leland, Wakeman, Green, Heywood, Henderson, 
Brown, Tilton, Butts, B-l, and scores more such as ye, 
heroes and martyrs all, I extend to you my hands in frater- 
nal greeting, From your hands the banner of freedom will 
never trail in the dust of fawning or surrender. You are 
going on in that straightforward path which always leads to 
ultimate and final victory. lt is the path trodden by Carlile 
and many another brave English heart contending for the 
right of free publication. It is the path of principle over 
which to-day, in England, Bradlaugh and Besant and True- 
love are pressing forward the battle for liberty of conscience, 
There is but one underlying principle in every reform, and 
that is the principle of absotate justice, A morality not 
bottomed on justice is worthless; resting on that, it can defy 
all the cohorts of superstition, bigotry, prudery, and hypoc- 
risy. E. WALEER. 


RocKFORD, ILL., Sept. 28, 1878, 
Eprror TRUTH SEEKER : There are many tuings whereof 
I would like to write to thee. Many subjects are constantly 
occurring to my mind which would must likely interest thy 
readers, There is the unhealthy condition of our finances, 
which hav been tinkered at and manipulated by unskillful, 


‘incompetent, or dishonest legislators, until they hav almost 


brought financial ruin upon the country. Aud it has been 
all pie about by trying to legislate in favor of the bank- 
ers and brokers and capitalists of the country to the detri- 
ment of all other classes. 
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If, when the government commenced issuing greenhacks, 
they had kept right on issuing them as the exigencies 
of the country demanded, and made them receivable for all 
demands, either of the government Or of individuals, and 
had neither chartered banks nor issued interest-bearing 
bonds, but given every man a musket, and sent bim to the 
front, we should not be in the financial muddle we are 
in to-day. But the question now arises, kow are we to get 
out of the muddle. And here comes the rub. It is always 
a mighty sight easier to get into a bad scrape than to get out 
when oncein. But there is one thing evident to every 
rational mind. We shall never get out by continuing to 
keep in office the same lot of salary grabbers and subsidy 
stealers, and drunken debauchees we hav been sending to 
our Congress for several sessions past. 

There is little to be wondered at that the Comstock laws 
received so Jittle attention when the petition signed by 70,- 
000 good honest American citizens was presented to our 
last session of Congress when we take into consideration 
the scenes of its closing session. It is the rule everywhere 
that bad men or bad women are always more afraid that 
somebody else is going to do something bad than honest, 
truthful, and virtuous men and women are. So it is not to 
be wondered at that the last session of Congress did not 
repeal or modify the obscenity laws. If the masses of our 
people were as corrupt as some of our law-makers, and 
some of those who hav the power given them to enforce the 
laws are, I am not certain but that it would be well to con- 
tinue the obscenity laws in force, or abolish these and 
enact others which were constitutional, and make them 
stronger. But I hav digressed from the subject on which 
I intended to write, for when I get to thinking or talking 
on this finauce question, it almost makes me mad, or about 
as mad as Í am ever in the habit of getting. Although I 
hav been a Republican ever since the organization of the 
Republican party, yet I must say that we hav had some of 
the most abominable legislation on the question of finance 
within the past fifteen years, that ever any nation on the 
globe was cursed with, and it has been all done in favor 
of capitalists and money sharks. But even now if we can 
only get honest men to man the old Ship of State, it may 
not be too late to weather the storm, 

There was another matter that I was minded to write to 
you about in this letter. It isthe marriage relation on the 
paternity of children. As I deem it, right that every child 
born into the world has an equal right to call some man 
father, and as old forms and creeds are loosing their hold on 
the people, this question of what should constitute Marriage 
is being pretty freely discussed. We are losing faith in the 
old dogma that marriages are made in heaven any morethan 
any other kind of human contracts are made in heaven. And 
it is coming to be about time that we quit bothering that 
high court with such matters, as there are being entirely 
too many children ushered into this world without a legal 
claim to call some man father, which is to say the least, a 
great act of injustice to the children. Now, Mr. Editor, we 
think that every child born into this world has a right to call 
some man father. The world has advanced too far in science 
to longer admit of their claiming the paternity of gods or an- 
gels, and they most certainly should hav the right to claim 
paternity somewhere, and in our humble judgment, we 
think that wherever and whenever it can be proven that a 
man is the father of a child, that child should hav all of the 
lega! claims on that father that it would hay were it born 
unver the sanction of the most binding form of wedlock, and 
no agreement or settlement made between the parents should 
invalidate the child’s claims. We know that in its infancy 
it js not capable of establishing its rights, but its rights 
should not be sequestered on that account, and the mother 
should hav no power to sequester the child’s claim any more 
than the mother now has to sequester the title of a legiti- 
mate child to the real estate of the father, and our laws 
should be so amended as to protect the rights of children 
born out of the marriage relation. 

‘And we would further suggest the propriety of making 
Jaws to the effect that where no previous or prior mar- 
riage relation exists with either of the parents, the fact of 
paternity should be considered sufficient evidence of mar- 
riage, aud in this manner make it impossible for illegiti- 
mate children to be born into the world. These are only 
suggestions thrown out for the consideration of our law- 
makers, Yours for truth and right living, F. F. FOLLET. 


SALINA, KAN., Oct. 3, 1878. 

D. M. Benner, Dear Sir: I would be pleased to receive 
a rample copy of your paper, and also a complete list of 
your tracts. lam endeavoring to ascertain all I can, and 
am always ready and willing to learn more of the question 
that ig Causing the petrified Presbyterians and Methodist 
mummies to tremble in their boots, 

The whole Church-—Catholic, etc. —is a worse humbug, in 
my estimation, than the whiskey ring or Tweed ring, and 
the sooner it’s broken the better. l am trying to liit the 
mantle of darkness in this burg, and am rewarded with such 
complimentary phrases as idiot, hypocrite, blasphemer; aud 
the general supposition is that the royal ruler of Hades has 
two mortgages on my soul. Send me a list of tracts. I 
want light, Truly, ete, H. W. BERES. 


Hyryspane, N, H., Oct. 9, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Bir: I am in favor of every man 
having all the rights to which he is entitled, Puwittingly 
five years since I fell into the clutches of that unmitigated 
scoundrel, Anthony Comstock, and I ain well aware that na 
one is safe so long as the law remains as it is, I therefore 
pledge io the Defense Fund $10.00, and will send it when 
needed, I also ask you to add my name to your ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Rights.” I hav read “Cupid's Yokes,” I propose 
to keep the copy I hav, unless Anthony Comstock seizes it 
(which is not improbable), for while I do not by any means 
indorse said book, yet I firmly believe that any one has a 
perfect right to buy, read, possess, and believe, if they see 
fit, not only this book, but anyother. I hav never claimed 
to be or been Called an Infidel, but if I am thankful for any- 
thing it is that—though brought up under the shadow of the 
orthodox Church—I hav thus far been able to live without 
becoming a hypocrite, aud there are very few members of 
{hat Church ‘that are not hypocrites, and worse, I know 
Anthony Comstock to be @ heartless villain, a scoundrel 
of the deepest dye, and any honest and decent man need- 
ing help to defend himself from that despicable Tascal can 
hav it so long as :t is in my power to be 
arg Respectfully, Henry E. HUNFER, 


ANOTHER CHALLENGE TO MOTT. 
C  ' * KIRKSVILLE, Mo., Oct. 7, 1878. 
Nox. BENNETT: I inclosé thirty cents for two copiés of 
“Cupid's Yokes,” 


as also do I mine, i 
and we pledge, eacb, Ave dolare, if needed, to the Defense 


both to ‘be sent to my address, one for | 
myself, the other for O. B. Milliken, ML al on his name, | o P e E aoln 

ttac t laration of rights; and suppress ne , ` ye 
ave dollars, if needed, 10 fe 40 i Ia this, the freeat (P) | 18th, 19th, and 20th; Naples, N, Y., 220 and 24th, 


Fund, We hav of late been reading ‘‘ Letters from the 
Devil,” and hav not as yet, in our judgment, become con- 
taminated, and will risk our discernment upon the pam- 
phlet which bas caused and is causing so much agitation. 

I see in THE TRUTH SEEKER of October Sih a challenge 
to Mr. Mott from Ella E., Gibson. I will make him a better 
off:r. I will not require a materialized form, so called, to 
come out of the cabinet. The seance may progress as usual; 
the cabinet door may be closed, but not locked; I shall hav 
the liberty to go to the opening and view the spirits, so 
called, as I hav done heretofore; and when there, viewing 
what is claimed to be a spirit form, will make an effort, and 
if I fail to detect deception, will giv as an apology one hun- 
dred dollars. Ishall be at liberty, at the time of making 
the demonstration, to immediately enter the cabinet if I 
choose, and make such search as I see fit. I will agree 
during the time to do Mr. Mott no harm, and he must agree 
todo me none. Living in an adjoining county near by, the 
test may take place in his own house and cabinet; and I 
will agree to deposit beforehand the amount for the purpose 
in one of the banks of his own town. 

I hav attended several of Mr. Mott's seances, both bere 
in Kirksville and at his own house in Memphis, and hav 
watched things closely; and while at first inclined to believe 
that real phenomena were taking place through him, the 
more I investigated the more skeptical I became. I hav 
learned this, that no test will be allowed that would, if 
fraud were being practiced, lead to detection. I visited 
Moti’s on one occasion with Prof. Jamieson, and he (Mott) 
gave us, that is, the andience present, to understand that he 
had been put through many tests and would submit to no 
more, and, should it be proposed, he would take it as an in- 
sult. This, I thought, was a hint thrown out to Mr, Jamie- 
son, knowing that he had exposed a fraud sometime before 
in Chicago. However, we will see whether he accepts the 
offer, Wm. Hart. 


SNEDEKERVILLE, PA., Oct. 14, 1878. 

D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; I send you five more trial 
subscribers. Cannot you add the ‘‘ Holy Bible Abridged ” 
to your list of premiums, as some prefer it to the Dictionary 
or “° Age of Reason ”? - 

As some of my correspondents do not write you, permit 
me to quote what they say about THE TRUTH SEEKER: 

“What glorious reading TuE TRUTH SEEKER contains! 
I wish everybody had access to it.”—Ruth A. Howland, 
Barre, Mass. 

“Ton TRUTH SEEKER, with all its noble writers and cor- 
respondents, is, in wy Opinion, pre-eminently ahead of all 
other papers to stir up the- cesspool of orthodoxy, as already 
seen cropping out through Anthony Comstock and others. 
This man Comstock seems to bea too! used by others to 
oppress all those who are opposed to their particular creed. 
I must confess I loathe this man Comstock beyond degree, 
and still the worst punishment I would inflict upon him 
would be to compel him to read a chapter in his new Bible 
(lately dedicated to him) every morning in his family, espe- 
cially if he has grown up daughters, then close with a long 
prayer thanking God for his Holy Bible. He should be 
compelled to do this during his natural life.” —R. Parkinson, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Don’t get discouraged over the arrests and trial, Thou- 
sands of people are being interested who never heard of 
Comstock or his law till within the last three months, some 
of whom were iguorant of his or its existence till within the 
jast three days. Here, in this scattered population, from 
whence I send you these five subscribers, all but two or 
three knew not these facts. Six lectures in twelve days by 
your earnest correspondent had opened their eyes and in- 
duced them to subscribe, that they may know the end through 
reading THE Trora SEEKER. 

Lhave received numerous letters from friends and strangers 
expressive of approbation in regard to my “Mott Challenge.” 
and Mr. John Flint, of Webster, Mass., adds his name and 
$100.00 to the fund, and others also, whose names I will not 
mention, and I doubt not the sum will swell up to a thou- 
sand dollars. provided the parties can all be present and 
witnesses. The sum of $300.00 is also offered in The Inves- 
tégator to Mrs. Thayer and other mediums of a similar char- 
acter for about the same privileges required by myself. 
Now, will not the spirits and mediams step forward and 
avail themselves of the chance to prove beyond a doubt the 
presence of a materialized spirit, and relieve us of all this 
painfui uncertainty that is holding in suspense so many 
really honest and patient investigators. 

The Watkins Democrat contains this paragraph: ‘Mrs. 
Colman of Syracuse, & prominent Woman’s Suffragist, made 
several of the boys quit the noxious weed during the session 
of the Freethinkers. Mother Colman is a regular brick!” 
Who will question the judgment of the editor of the Wat- 
kins Democrat after reading her excellent letter in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER of Oct. 12th, though the language is more 
expressive than elegant? 


‘Yours truly, ELLA E. GIBSON. 


CAMPBELL HILL, ILU., Sept. 80, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Please add my name to the declaration 
made by Elizur Wright and others; aud I furthermore de- 
clare thatif the question of human rights cannot be settled on 
the forum and at the ballot box, I am ready to do one man’s 
part to settle it by force if necessary. I did one man’s part 
to settle the questions of states’ rights and slavery; and be- 
fore I die I want to see absolute universal mental liberty 
enthroned wherever the star spangled banner floats. Iam, 

dear sir, fraternally yours, A. R. BwoRTZCOPE, 


A LETTER TO E. H. HEYWOOD, 

i COLUMBUS, KAN. 
Duar BrotmeER: ‘Silver and gold hav I none ”—am 
pinched with poverty; but I am rich in truth and sympa- 
thy and a life-long experience of persecution and prosecu- 
tion for opinion’s sake. When I think that you, who hav 
epent your life in doing good and uttering truth to human- 
ity, are now imprisoned by the minions of Church and State 
in violation of all manhood, and justice, and the national 
Constitution, I feel that ‘‘ Resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to Qod.” - 

My good brother, “all these things must needs be, but 
the end is not yet.” ‘Twenty-three years ago, when my life 
was in peril, and I knew not what to do, the spirits said to 
me, through u medium, ‘! The world must be saved by the 
means tt hates.” 

You and J are a part of those means, and your present 
crown of thorns shall giv you acrown of glory. ‘‘ The 
cod can never be unfortunate.” ` f i 

Our nation isin bonds and bondage, political, religious, 


' and social; and truth, humanity,’and freedom are’struggliug 


into growth, development, and, I trust, uitimate supremacy, 
Church and State too often co-operate to oppress, repress, 


tion, enjoyment, use, and expression. 


. country on earth, orthodoxy, with its long use and abuse of 
, power, talks and acts as though Infidels were not human, 
and their rights should not be respected or protected.. I 
hav faith that our Liberal, inspiring, saving truth will in 
the end giv us the victory, dark and discouraging asit often 
j looks. I trust that your vile treatment, and that of the trio 
at Watkins, will awake and inspire the Freethinkers to use 
| all the intellectual and moral power they hav to resist and 
destroy this great abuse of power on the part of our enemies, 
Your persecutions will make patronage for your paper and 
books and otherwise illustrate the law of compensation; 
-and thus the curses of your enemies will be more than bal- 
anced by the resulting good. Be of good cheer, brother, 
a lf- i j 
Speed Mero Mia i Eee ears outwoieha 
And more trus joy Mareailus, exiled, feels 
Than Cæsar with g senate at his heels,” 
J. H, Coox. 


THE CHURCH AND WOMAN, 
OscEoLa, Iowa, Oct. 3, 1878. 

Mr. EDITOR: It is admitted that except for the earnest 
support of woman the prestige of the Christian Church 
would be gone. In return for such disinterested support, 
what kind of acknowledgment does woman get from her 
church? The Church has always degraded her, kept her 
in ignorance, and treated her cruelly from Hypatia’s time 
until now. 

I wandered, once upon a time, over the ruins of a large 
abbey at Bath, Eagland, and the moldering skeleton forms 
of women were there recently displayed to view. They 
were nuns who had broker their vow of chastity, and the 
authorities of the Church had them placed in niches of the 
wall and solid stone masonry built up. No form of friar or 
monk was there; the Church, of course, could not believe a 
holy friar would break his vow. 

Tell me not that the times and the Church are changed. 
The Church, if it dared, would treat Miss Tilton as cruelly 
as it did Hypatia or the nuns. F., J. EMARY. 

WYANDOTTE, KAN., Oct, 12, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Am an advocate of Free- 
thought and & subscriber to your most excellent paper pub- 
lished in the name of freedom and happiness. Inclosed find 
report of money collected here for fever sufferers. I copy 
it from the Kansas City Journal: : 

‘Wyandotte, one of the thriving towns of eastern Kan- 
sas, stands thus on the fever question: Kansas Pacific work- 
ingmen, $148 00; box at post office, $3.45; M. E. Sunday- 
school, $1.79; Episcopal church, $0.65. The churches put 
in the prayers, and humanity puts in the money. Many 
individuals subscribed liberally, but did it in the name of 
charity, and not in the name of so-called religion.” 

E, Donovan. 


West WINFIELD, N, Y., Oct. 4, 1878. 

Muca ESTEEMED BROTHER: Your paper was received 
at noon, and I have been reading it for two hours with the 
utmost satisfaction. Your article, “The Freeman’s Birth- 
right,” has the right ring. Long may you live unfettered - 
and free to continue truth telling as in the past, “The 
Purity and Godliness of Sex '’—how much truth is contained 
in that article! My soul says amen to each and every word. 
The writer will confer a favor to one at least by giving their 
residence and true name appended to their next article, I 
am so much pleased with 'T. O. Leland’s writings; and such 
true manhood is stamped upon H. L, Green’s productions 
that it does one good to read them. Howl wish I were 
able to send you money for your paper to be sent to a hun- 
dred friends who do not have the privilege of reading it. I. 
have no fear of the result at your trial next December. A 
friend, Mrs. H., of Watkins, writes to me that the Judge 
will lose many friends there, and that there was much ex- 
citement about the indictment. I think they will be heartily 
ashamed of themselves before the trial, and find no cause 
for action. Yours truly, Mrs, R. Scorr Brieas, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1878. 

DEAR BROTHER BENNETT : I received ‘‘ The Champions 
of the Church some time ago from you, for which you 
receive my heartfelt thanks. I have read it all through 
carefully, and pronounce it one of the most telling works 
against the Christian superstition and folly ever issued from 
the press in this nineteenth ceatury. Your exposure of 
Anthony Comstock, that abortion on humanity, is worth all 
you ask for the work, setting aside all the other infamous 
Characters that were leaders in the different ages of the 
world’s history, both Catholic and Protestant, j 

There isa spirit of candor and fairness in treating of those 
abominable characters all through the work that is perfectly 
admirable. It is written in a style that makes it interesting 
10 the general reader, and it ought to be in the library of 
every Freethinker in the world, and every Obristian, both 
Catholic and Protestant, ought to be obliged to read it and 
ascertain the facts in the case that can read the English lan- 
guage on the face of the globe. ` 

Now, Mr. Editor, I want you should send me “Cupid's 
Yokes,” so I can see what a mass of obscenity there is in 
that little pamphlet that our courts'sre making such a fuss 
about. I don’t think it will do me much hurt after reading 
the Christian Bible through three times from Genesis ta 
Revelations, which I hav done very carefully. I think, 
Brother Bennett, you did perfectly right in publishing the 
obscenities of the holy Bible, so the wayfaring man need 
not err therein. I ssy success to on forever and ever, 
Amenand Amen. Prom your brother in the cause of hu- 
manity, Isaac VAN ScHorcx, 

P, §.—I send you a cordial invitation to come to my 
houre and make it your home while you are at the coming 
L. L. Congress ; it shall cost you nothing for lodging and 
board. LY. 

Hastings, Micu., Oct. 12, 1878, 

Bro. Bennetr: I received and read ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes,” 
and out of curiosity passed it ground amongst a large num- 
ber of intelligent people, requesting their opinion as to its 
“obscenity.” Although must of them could not indorse 
the author’s views, all agreed that its © obscenity ” existed 
only in Judge Hurd’s and Anthony Comstock’s eyes. In 
regard to the ‘‘scrapes” and ‘quill fighting” in which you 
are at present involved, rather than deem an apology from 
you necessary (as a recent correspondent seems to hav 
done), Į would say, Fight it out; hang on like a yaller dog, 
and sustain yourself against the false charges of Zhe Inder, 
of which we all know you to be innocent. : : 

I inélose 50c. for the Holy Bible abridged, 

: Yours, GroRGE Woop, 
et 


B. F. UNDERWOOD will lecture at West Liberty, O., Oct, 
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The Present Crisis. 


BY ELLEN M. BOLLES. 
Superstition hateth prograss. 
And it fights with bitter z al 
Every cause which seeks the increase 
Of our human weal. 


For it still regards as sacred 
Institutions gray with years, 

Thongh they fill the heart with anguish 
‘And the earth with tears. 


Perseoution'still uwaiteth 

Those who dare to think and speak 
Of the many wrongs yet suffered 

By the poor and weak. 


Even now a friend of justice 
Occupies a felon’s cell: 

And his orime ts loving freedom 
And the right too wall. 


For this cause he dared earth’s hatred, 
Striving on, though under ban, 
Finding joy in constant labor 
For the rights of man. 


Moeagre pay his toil hath brought him, 
But old customs, hateful grown, 

Trembled at his stern rebukings— 
Shrank before his frown. 


Fear and hatred, twin-born children 
Of oppression, In their might 

Smore him with a vengeful anger 
For his love of right. 


Thus in himlis Freedom menaced, 
And its banner traileth low, 

While our future fate dependeth 
On our action now. 


Lol behold! our path of duty 
Lies before us clear and plain; 

We must raise sloft our banner 
And its cause maintain; 


While our shouts of indignation 
Loudly ring from vale and hill, 

Proving us to be a people 
Freedom-loving still. 


We must let no shackles bind us, 
Speech and press must still be free, 
For on theses depend the safety 
Of our liberty. 


And the future generations 
Ask {t of us now and bere 
That we save for them the freedom 
Which hath cost so dear. 
“es Ši 


: First Love. 5 
Down under the hill, and there under the fir- 


treo 
By the spring, and looking far out in the valley, 
Shoe stands as she stood In the glorious Olden, 
Swinging her hatin her right hand dimpled; 
The other hand toys with a honeysuckle 
That has tiptoed up and is trying to kiss her. 
Hor dark hair is twining her neck and her tem- 
pies 
As tendrils some beautiful Balize marble. 


‘O eyes of-lustre and love and passion! 
O radiant face like the seashell tinted! 
White cloud with the sunbeams tangled in it!” 
Toriod, ar I stood in the dust beneath her, 
And gazed on the goddess my boy-heart wor- 

shiped 

With a love and à passion, & part of madness. 
“Dreamer,” she said, and a tinge of displeasure 
Swept over her face that I should disturb her; 
“Ail of the fair world is spread out before you: 
Go down and possess it with love and devotion, 
And heart ever tender and touching a8 woman’s, 
And life shall be fair ag the first kiss of morn- 


ing.” 
I turned down the pathway, was blinded no 


longer: 
Another was coming, tall, manly, and bearded. 
Tbullt me a shrine in the innarmost temple 
In the innermost rim of the heart’s red center— 
And placed her therein, sole possessor and 


priestess, 
And carved ali her words on the walls of my 


temple. 
They say that he woo’d her there under the fir- 


tree, 
That he won her one eye, when the katydids 
mocked her. 
He may hav a maiden and call her Merinda; 
But mine is the one that stands there forever, 
Leisurely swinging her hat by the ribbons. 


They say she is wedded. No, not my Morinda, 
For minestands forever there under the fir-tree 
Gazing and swinging her hat by the ribbons. 
They tell me her children reach up to my 

shoulder. 
‘Tis false. I did see her down under the fir-tree 
When the stars were all busy a-weaving thin 


laces 
Made red with their gold andthe moon's yellow 
tresses, 
Slow swinging her hat as in days of the Olden. 
Joaquin Miller, in Harper's Bazaar. 


a en, 
Past Finding Out. 


How.often we hear the adage repeated that 
the Creator takes especial care of the good 
and the brave. Oa the contrary, it seems as 
though Deity were somewhat indifferent to 
estimable people, 80 often do they come 
to grief. Solomon said: “I hav heen 
young and now am old; yet never hav 
I seen the righteous forsaken nor hig seed 
begging bread.” All that can be said with 
reference to such a statement as this is that 
Solomon must hav been very unobservant. 
or that Providence conducted things differ- 
ently then from what he does now. Nothing 
is more common in the modern world than 


to see righteous people forsaken and their 
children starving and in rags—and in some 
It 
would be more correct to say that the laws 
of nature. are no respeciers of persons, that 
those who cannot and will not take care of 


cases the children eminently deserve it. 


themselves must expect to suffer; and that 
even those who do the best they know how 
and sacrifice themselves for the good of hu 
manity fall victims in various hideous ways. 
Dr. Lindley, for inatance, who voluntarily 
put himself in quarantine, has just died; and 
Dr. Kibble, who introduced his crib and 
water treatment for the cure of yellow-fever, 
died of the disease for which he thought he 
had found a universal remedy. Telegram. 
Civilization and Clothes. 


D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: It is witha 
goodly degree of trepidation that I hazard a 
reply to Mrs. E, Wheelock and H,, in their 
profound (?) criticisms of my article on 
“Civilization Without Clothes.” But as 
they are determined not to leave even the 
minutest remnant of a ghost’s shadow of my- 
self, I shall, perforce, endeavor to scatter 
their logic to the four winds, knowing that 
the foundation upon which they wish to 
construct their theories of moral philosophy 
is as unstable as are the sands of old ocean. 

That the cexual functions of man and 
woman were purposed for a nobler object 
than the mere gratification of animal desires, 
no intelligent person will deny; but those 
desires are continually relegating themselves 
to the grosser promptings of nature that hav 
obtained from the earliest history of man. 
This being incontrovertible, and to which 
may be ascribed the equilibrium of the sexes, 
how are we to teach those who hav arrived 
at the age of puberty, much iess children, 
those principles of morality so much desired 
by my Critics, or restrict them in the gratifi- 
cation of impulses that are as natural as they 
are just? Itisas futile as was the effort of a 
certain eastern potentate, who, to educate 
his son in profound ignorance of sex life, 
excluded him from all knowledge of woman- 
kind, to learn ultimately that the impulses 
of nature would burst the bonds of restraint, 
for they asserted their full power upon the 
first appearance of a beautiful female in that 
youth’s room. 

The assertions, ‘Children are taught that 
clothing is worn for the purpose of conceal- 
ing something about the person which is de- 
grading,” and ‘‘ the idea prevails that human 
sex organs are vile,” paving the way for 
immoral and lustful practices, are without 
foundation. With equal propriety we could 
assert that the mammary glands are vile and 
degrading because of their concealment, 
which we know to be otherwise, Even or- 
thodox Christians do not sauction such state- 
ments, and custom has instituted this asa 
precedent that clothing not alone adorns and 
is a healthful protection to our persons, but 
that it is a great fulcrum in elevating our 
morals to a higher eminence of perfection 
than would otherwise obtain, and to advo- 
cate the reverse is to undermine the chastity 
of society, A French philosopher has perti- 
cently stated that children under ten years 
of age are wanting in sex; consequently E. 
W. and H.’s arguments resolve themselves 
intoa farce, for it is folly beyond measure to 
advocate the teaching an infant mind an idea 
it cannot comprehend, Reformation in 
morals can never be attained by such logic 
as they adduce, and the tenor of their arti- 
cles will.effect more in retarding the advance 
of Liberal thought than all that Comstock & 
Co. could do in a lifetime. 

We can look upon the nudity of innocent 
childhood with feelings devoid of immod- 
esty, or view the sexual organs of the lower 
animals with scarce a passing thought, be- 
cause such objects are beyond the power of 
exciting our passions, It is not so with the 
vigorous and fully-sexed man and woman 
when they come into mutual contact. This 
power to reciprocate a passion awakens new 
impulses which flood the brain with mag- 
netic thrills. Man, under such influences, 
will seek the silent shades of the forest to 
bask in the beautiful imagry of his newly 
awakened emotions—picturing woman the 
beau ideal of angelic perfection. But when 
sexual congress is complete, he finds his 
angel has lost her golden-hued wings, in 
that she is blood and bones the same as 
himself. This view of the subject is not 
very exalting, yet it cannot be obviated by 
“teaching our young, in a natural, common- 
sense way, all that we know about the mys- 


tery of sex,” for they know a great deal toa | 


much in reference to it already. The estab- 
lished modes of life, which no ten, nora 
thousand families, can reform; the wines, 
highly seasoned condiments,‘and banquets 


moters of lascivious conduct. And until 
cannot expect our children to be any better 
in the future; as men and women, than those 
by whom we are at present surrounded. 

Ihav been informed by physicians who 
make gynecology a specialty, that frequent 
professional contact with females produces a 
contempt bordering upon entire obliteration 
of sexual desire. Herrin can Mrs. Elmira 
Wheelock ard H. take courage, for if famil- 
iarity through frequent contact will breed 
contempt for ‘‘native purity of sex,” why 
may not frequent personal observation pro- 
duce alike result, and consequently an entire 
human family. of Adam’s and Eve’s? Then 
let us hav, by all means, a civilization with-. 
out clothes, and hail with shouts of gladness 
the great moral reform of ‘‘sex holiness.” 

Whether Mrs. Wheelock’s position is true 
or false, the spirit of the times is only too 
eager to seize her standard and place it-in 
the van of the onward march of licentious- 
ness. The fact is, in her school it would be 
as common to speak of the transient ailments 
of the genitals as itis now to refer to the 
itching of the nose. Here is the reductio ad 
absurdum of her system of ‘‘true education 
concerning sex.” Truly, it is more ennob- 
ling to accept biblical precepts wherein they 
command us to clothe our nakedness in all 
humility, than to ‘debase ourselves by such 
practices and expressions as those which 
would be the natural outgrowth of Mr. 
Leland’s, Mrs. Wheelock’s, and H.’a ethics 
of morality. ALR. ©. 

Hannibal, Mo., August 2, 1878. 

binnan 

ANTHONY Comstrocx, His CAREER oF 
CRUELTY AND CRIME, By D. M. Bennett: 
New York.—The “ villain of the piece,” as 
portrayed in this story, is an anomaly in this 
American republic. It has been supposed 
that such creatures could exist only under old 
world despotisms and in the Dark Ages. But 
here he’ is a living reality, and clothed with 
authority in the democracy of to-day. Here 
he is, a remainder of the Inquisition not yet 
fossilized; acting as aspecimen torturer right 
before our eyes. We read the historieg of 
England, old and new, and wonder that 
there ever could hav been a time when the 
race of English-speaking men and women 
could hav believed in witchcraft, and could 
hav burned, drowned, and in other cruel 
ways persecuted witches, This we find hard 
to believe; but here are similar outrages 
occurring in New York, Boston, and the 
very centers of intelligence of the Eastern 
States. Here is Comstock, the counterpart 
of Matthew Hopkins, the old witch-finder; 
and the arrests, fines, and imprisonments, 
under the form of laws which he himself 
has procured to be passed, are only parallelec 
by the old witch trials and punishments of 
two centuries ago, 

But what is this new craze founded upov 
—what is Comstock’s excuse for being? A 
pretense of obscenity. Not obscenity, in 
fact—not real obscenity; but, making use of 
the public abhorrence of anything obscene, 
he selects for his victima editors of radical 
and reform journals, druggists, doctors, 
healing mediums, and people generally who 
hay a little money, entraps them by various 
lying pretenses to commit some irregularity, 
buy or sell some contraband article, send 
something through the mail, and then hauls 
them before the courts, and swears to any- 
thing -he pleases, protected by his power as 
a detective; and the persons he pounces upon 
hav no chance. : 

This little book is an expose of his pro- 
ceedings; and all who wish to exercise the 
vigilance which is the price of liberty, will 
do well to procure it.—Browne's Phonographic 
Monthly. 


A Monument to Spanish Patience 


The King of Spain has decided on having 
an immense basilica raised over the remains 
of Queen Mercedes. The sum of 1,000,000 
reals will annually be deducted from the 
Civil List for its construction till the build- 
ing is completed. The Duc de Montpensier 
and the Princess. of the Asturias hav prom- 
ised to furnish yearly 200,000 reala in aid of 


the work,’ Lastly, the Duc de Montpensier. 


has brought to Paris with him a letter from 
the King to Queen Isabella, asking her to 
join in the project by handing over for the 
purpose the diamonds and jewels deposited 
in the Cathedral of Atocha which belong to 
her, and represent a sum of 15,000,000 reals. 
—more than $600,000. The Queen’ at once 
telegraphed as follows in reply: . 
“My $on: The Duc de Moutpensier has 
just handed me your letter, I see-that, like 
a Catholic King and a gentleman, you seek 


extending Jate into the night are great pro- 


other. and better customs are established, we. 


consolation in God, and think of ‘Mercedes 
in doing good to the capital. You are go- 
ing to place her beloved remains. at the feet 
of the Virgin beneath a magnificent temple. 
Your mother, my child, not only permits the 
jewels of Atocha to be sold, but she blessea 
you and joins in your project—a project 
worthy of a King, a Christian, and a good 
husband. For this-and everything, count 
always, Alfonso, on the immense love, the 
support and co-operation, of your mother, 
who wishes it to be known that, although at 
a distance, she is and always will be the 
same for Madrid, for Spain, and for her 
King.” i 
Spain is probably the only country in the 
world where a Catholic King and gentleman 
could seek consolation in God andj display 
his love for his dead Queen by placing her 
remains at the feet of the Virgin beneath a 
magnificent temple, reared at the expense of 
an impoverished and church-ridden people. 
Spain is to-day the Spain of the Middle Ages 
in al] that pertains to superstition and feudal 
tyranny. Bpain is accursed of its church. 
The traveler, passing through this priest-rid- 
den, ignorant, impoverished old Spain, sees 
the most abject misery, the most hopeless 
“poverty ; he sees villages where half the 
people live in holes and caves, in huts and 
hovels—-sees distress on every side; land 
tilled with crooked sticks for plows ; rags, 
filth, destitution, and poverty. Yet in every 
town, village, and city, a gorgeous cathedral 
rears its spire to the heavens—a cathedral 
rich in marbles, paintings; and gorgeous up- 
holstery ; in every village and town, sleek, 
fat, and oily priests, with broad-brimmed 
sombreros and robes of velvet, We attribute 
these grand edifices to an earlier age, but 
semper sadem seems to be.the motto of the 
Roman Church, that allows a Catholic king 
in the name of religion to rob the poor—to 
build at the expense of millions of reals a 
monumental cathedral over the remains of a 
dead girl who was for five months the Queen 
of Spain.—8. F. Argonaut. 


What SIXTY CENTS Will Do 


It will pay for TuS TRUTH SEEKER three months 
and a copy of Thomas Paine’s AGR or REASON 
oracopy of the NEW AMEBICAN Pocket DIG- 
TIONARY (Illustrated), with 30,000 words, Post- 
age baid òn all, . 


What Five Dollars 
Will Do: 


It will pay for THe TRUTH SEEKER one year 
and & copy cf either of the followlng great 
works: The World’s Bages, Thinkers, and Re~ 
formers, The Champions of the Church, Vis» 
count Amberloy’a Analysis of Religious Belief, 
Thomas Paine’s Groat Theological and Politi- 
eal Works in one large volume; or a copy of any 
two of the above works without TRE TRUTH 
SEEKER. Postage paid on all, 


National Greenback Labor Songster, 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, Patriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popular airs, with several pieces of 
original music, Including algo 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS. 
By B. M. Lawzenoz, M, D. 


Price 10 cents. or $6.00 per hundred, 
mail. Address this office. ace 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, t 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
‘to them, are plainiy treated by that plainest of 
books. PLAIN HOME) TALK, EMBRACING 
MEDICAL OOMMON SENSE—neariv 1.0009 
pages, 200 illustrationa—by DR. E. B, FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK to whom 
ali letters from the sick should be addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett's 
TRUTH SeEKER thus speaks of LR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: “ We know him (Dr, 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we gay, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 
that he is a man of the highest incentives and 
motives, whose life has been spent in ingtructe 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well caleulated to ena- 
bie them to be mors healthy; more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. 
His medical works possess the highest valua, 
and have been Introduced and thoroughly 
read ia hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day, stand ready to bear willing testi- 
mony to the grent benefit they have derived 
from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
leseous which he hua so ably imnarted,” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALE ARE AT 
LIBERTY TO CONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. Price of the 
new Popular Edition. by mail, pestage nre- 
paid, only $1,509. Contents table free. AGENTS 
WANTED. MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 


COMPANY. 124 Baar 2ath Stract, New York. tol 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


Popish Nunneries, 
IBY Wm, HOGAH, ~ i 


Twenty-five years: Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work, 230 pezer;; Parner, 60 cents. 


Olath, 75 cents, . D.M., BENNETT, 
| coe al Fghth sto Ne Yoi 


he Erith) Secker, October, 19, 1878. 
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THE 


Creed of Christendom; 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure, 


BY W. R. GREC, 


Author of “ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &o, 


Crown, 8vo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
science said: ‘Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr, Greg's Creed of Obristendom? They are 
pound to answer it—if they can.’ Inthe life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides: to it one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, loarned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
go thorough, clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been go long before the publio, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this bi 
torical argument— occupying precisely the 


One vol, 


ground which English academicians have |l 


ehosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F, W. 
Newman, on “The New Christology.” in Fort- 
nightly Review), 


CONTENTS. 
Introduction to third edition. Preface tothe 
Arst edition. The Creed of Christendom. 


Obapter I.—Inspiration of 
Chapter I],—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration. Ohapter III,—Avthorehip 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old 
Testament Oanon Generally. Chapter [V.—The 
Prophecies. Chapter V.~Theism of the Jews 
Impure and Progressive. Chapter VI.—Origin 
of the Gospels. Chapter VII.—Fidelity of the 
G@napel History—Nature and Limits. Chapter 
VIII.—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 


~Matthe». Chapter IX.—Same subject con- 
tinued — Mark and Luke. Chapter X.—Same 
subject cantinued—Gosps) or John. Obapter 


‘XL—Resulta of the Foregoing Critictsm.— 
Ohapter X(1.—The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 
and uthority, Cnapter XIII. — Miracles. 
Chapter X(V.—Resurrection of Jesus. Chapter 
XV.—Is Christlanity a Revealed Religion? 
Ghapter XV[.—O0hristtan Eolecticism. Ohapter 
XVII.—The Great Enigma, 

Price of this complete edition, $1.50. Price of 
the London edition, $5.00. 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a rrreat 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offered up at THE 
RUTH BEEKER Office by its 

devout editor. 


960 pages, 123 mo. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 ots. 


Sepher Toldoth Jeschu; 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERA- 
TION OF JESUS, 


. WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BY 
BCHOLASTICUS. 


First English Translation 


Of the ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was 
born at Bethléhem about 106 8. 0.. baing the son 
ofa betrothed maidan named Miriam (Mary) by 
Joseph Panders. By the power of a charm 
stolen from the Holy of Holies he sured lepers, 
raised tha dead, and wrought other miracles. 
Wherefore he was arrested by the elders of 
Jerusalem, scourged, crowned with thorns, and 
by order of the Sanhedrin stoned to death and 
hangad on the day before the Passover and the 
Sabbath, in the reign of Queen Alexandra, 
about the year 76 B. 0. 

Death of Simon Kepha ona tower in the city 
of the Nazarines about 393,90. How and why 
the Romans changed * Kanha ” to * Petros.” 

Startling evidence that Paul flourished before 
the middie of the flest century B, 6., contempo- 
rary with the aforesaid Kenba, 

Price 10 cents. -Address D, M. BENNETT. 

` 141 Eighth st., New York. 


THE VOICES. 


“The Voices of Nature.” “The Voice of a 
Pebble,” “The Voice of Superstition.” and “The 
Voice of Prayer.” 8th Edition, A Poetical Eye- 
Opening volume of 226 pares. 

BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 

Judge Baker in an elaborate reviewof The 
Voices” says: “Oonsidered in the light of a 
controversial or didactic poem, it is without 
an equal in contemporaneous literature, the 
birth of an audacious mind, and is destined to 
excite greater and more and wider encircling 
waves of sectarian agitation than any antl- 
credal work ever published,” 

Price reduced to one dollar, Sold wholesale 
and retail at The Truth Seeker ofca. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


IF, THEN, AND WHEN. 


From the Doctrines of the Church. In Poet- 
ry. Particularly sharp and pointed, It is well 
worth reading. Price only 10 cents. Sold at 


The Truth Seeker office. 
THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 


Send 26 cents to DE. ANDREW STONE, Troy. N, 
Y. and obtain a large, highiy-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
Work on progressive medicine and heal!ng by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations. explanatory of 
the sublime science of healing with-ut medi, 
eine T vi 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime, 
A CHAPTER FROM . 
“THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH,” 


Givtoe tha base means employed brthls Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth e-ntury to pêr- 
secute and annoy his unf rtunata victims. 
120 pages. Prica, 96 aenta, 
ee 
per. day wt nome. Dal pios 
$O to $20 worth $5 frea, Simeon & 0o., 
ortland Aline, o o dye 
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THE HOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTH BEEEER. 


| Giving the most vivid, full, and complete 


Descriptions of the Perseoutions of the 
Obristian Church aver embodied in 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


JO eo 
Aut. Boniface IX., Gregory VIL. Adrian 


IL, Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Martin Luther, 


Pizarro, Charles V., Philip IL 
Joun Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 


THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author. 
Cash orders will be filled in rotation. 
Price, Cloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Giit Edges, $4.60. Postage free, 
t Address D., M, BENNETT. 
: 141 Highth &., N. Y. City. 


Proceedings and Addresses 


AT THE 


FREETRINKERS’ CONVENTION 


HELD AT 


Watkins, N. Y., August 22, 28, 24, 
and 25, 1878. 


A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 
by Dr. T. L. Brown, Prof. A. L. Rawson, 
Elder F. W. Evans, Elder G. A. Lomas, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toobey, Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
Dr, T. B. Taylor, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
James Parton, T. B. Wakeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. C. Leland, C. D. B. Mills, Mrs. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs. P. R. Lawrence, Ella E, 
Gibson, Mrs. Mary E. Tillotson, Mrs. Olara 
Neyman, Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, W. 
E. Copeland, Horace Seaver, John W. Trues- 
dell, and several other persons. 

Will be ready by Oct. 20th. It is a vol- 
ume of rare value, containing much of the 
best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, and will bea valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
try. 

Sent by mail at $1.25. Hundreds of orders 
should come in at once. Addrese D. M., 
BENNETT, 141 Eighth 8t. 


NOW READY. 
MRS. BESANT’S 


Law of Population. 
SECOND TEN 'tHOUSAND 
of the author’s American Edition, with 
FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


(By Ritchie, the best artist in America) on extra 
tinted paper and binding, Cloth, 75¢.; paper. 


506, 

AGENTS are informed that the best thing to 
sel] to make money on, and algo to benefit man- 
kind, is this book, It explains and advocates 
the only harmiess and practical means of 
avoiding the evils of celibacy, on the One hand, 
and of overburdened parentage on the other. It 
advocates more and earlier marriages, an 
increase of family only when health and pecu- 
niary means will permit, but it most efficiently 
opposes abortion, prostitution. and all_unde- 
sired and inconsiderate procreation, It con- 
tains the latest medical researches and resu ts 
of science. The medical directions are easy, 
plain, explicit, thongh chaste and delicate. No 
married couple should be without it. 

Asa K. Burrs. 19 Dey st., N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS. 


A proof-reading printer, disabled Union sol- 
dier, wishes work. Oan fit MSS. for printing. 
including spelling and punctuation, and can 
shape and cloths ideas in words which burn 
butieave no sting. Can work by mail. 

BML Address " Stag,” this offica. 


Abstract of the 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
F 


o 
JEAN MESLIER, 


A Roman Catholic priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years at Etrepigny and 

ut, in Champagne, France, wholly abjured 
the Christian dogmas. 


EDITED BY VOLTAIRE. 


This little work contains very sound reason- 
ing. Ite utterances are among the most pow- 
erful and convincing, The clergyman gives 
most excellent reasons why tha oid dogmas of 
Superstition and error should be discarded. 

Price, 25 conte. For sale at this office, 
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A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 

THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
sric Harrison, R, H. Hutton, Prof. Huxley, 
Lord Biachford, Hon. Boden Noel. Lord Sel- 
borne, Canon Bairy, R. W. Greg, Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W.G, Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr, Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The Daan of 8t. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof. Olifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prof. 
Huxley. R. H. Hutton. 


1 vol., crown &vo, cloth, neat, $1.25. 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important pubjoota. Re- 
markabie for their terse originality. The 
names of the writers ara a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

NNETT, 


For sale by D. M. BE 
141 Eighth St., New York, 


Christianity ana Infidelity 


A JOINT DISOUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. E, HUMPEREY, Presb’t’n Clergyman 


OF NEW YORK, AND 


i| D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker 


It was conducted in the columns of The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from.each contest- 
ant appearing each week. beginning April t, 
1877, and closing Bant. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just slx months, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


Pant I.— The relative services of Christian- 
ay and Infidelity to American Liberty. 
Past II.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 
Parr Ill.—Is there @ stronger probability 
shat ye Bible ts divine than that Infidelity is 
: : 


The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among balievers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion, 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation,in speaking of the 
volume, says," Perbaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made, A 
any rate, In this volume will be found a perfect 
maga7ine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
ton. which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions ‘on 
themes of the highest importanceto all man- 
kind, Light is what we need. Let the con- 


In all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, th 
truth. is what the people demand on all the 


ddress D. M, BENNETT. Publisher 


ghth Nt.. Naw Vark. 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Clear type, Paper, 15 cts. 


THE CRISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XVI., in- 
elusive, Written in the ‘times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12mo, 
Full, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 cts, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
peck in the world. On full. bold type. 1amo. 

aper, 60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON, On large, clear type, 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, boid type 
12mo. Paper. 40 cents: cloth, 78 cents. 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
“Gommon Sense,” ** The Crisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait, Cloth, $1.50. 


PAINE’'S THEOLOGIOAL „WORKS. Com. 
plete. 12mo. Com osed of the “Age of Reason,” 
“Examination of the Prophecies.” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaf,” “Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan,” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” ™ Of the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
etc., with a lifo and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition, The cheapest and best 
ever sold, Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITICAL WRITINGS —' Common Sense,” " The 


d | Crisis,” “Rights of Man”—his THEOLOGICAL 


Warrrnas—“Age of Reason,” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” Renly to the Bishop of Llan- 
daf,” “Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” 'Of the 
Rı ligion of Deism ”—all in one jarge volume, 
crown-octavo, of Taz TRUTH Seeker LiBRaky, 
with a fine stee) portrait of Paine. Cloth, $3.00; 
eolered leather, red Surnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco. gilt edges, $4.50. 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 19mo. Large. ciear typa, with a fine 
steel portrait of anes Paper, 46 vents; cloth, 
75 i u ed by 
ee e D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth st., New York. 


Proceedings of the Indigna- 
tion Meeting, 
Held in Faneuil Hall, 


Thursday evening. Aug. 1, 1878. to protest 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
of the Press by the imprisonment 
of H. H. Heywood. 


A handsome octavo pamphiet of 68 pages, 
eontaining speeches of Hon, Elizur Wright, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey. Thaddeus B. Wakeman, 
Rav. J. M. L. Babcock, Lanra Kendrick, Prof. A. 

z Rawson, and Moses Hut, and letters freou 
Alfred E. Gites, Theron C. Leland, Parker Pills- 
bury, A.J. Grover, 4nd D, M., Bennett. 

Price, 25 cents, Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of price, bv tha nublisher, RER 
H25 BENJ, & LUCKER, Cambridge, Mass. 


AMBERLEY S LITE OF JESUS, 


HIS 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis ef 
Religious Belief. l 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given euch great satisfaction that numer- 
ous reques's havas besen made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution, These 
requests have bean cheerfully oomplied with. 
165 pages, jarga 12m0. Price, by mail. paper, 3% 
Gente; cloth. 60 canta. For sale at this office, 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 
subjects: 
ublioans and sinners. 
The Higher Law. . 
The Women of the French Revolution. 
Love and Marriage. 
The Pulpit and the Stage. 
The Labor Problem in California, 
Free Love: Whatit is and what it is not. 
The‘Secret of Power. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning the Radioal. 
Stumbling Biocks. 
The Loves of Great Men. 
The Sunday Law. 
Fashionable Religion and Morals. 
Tha Coming Woman. 
A New Reading of an otd Text, 5 
me Addresa LAURA KENDRICK, 


329 Tramont 8.. Boston, Mass, 
ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 
F 

BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. ' 
Son of Lord Jobn Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land, A work of profound research, and just 


the thing for enquiring, thinking people. Fhe 
lengthy and able article on nE R 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols.. 8vo.). and at one- 
fifth the price, Cloth, $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


D. M. BENNETT, Publisher. 
141 Wichth at, New York, 


prices. 


Gol Daz worker can make $124 day at homs, 
t Costly outfit free. Address TRUS & O0. 


lv? Anenata. Maina. 


S66 a week in yonr cwn town. Termsand $ 
JO outfit frea H. HALLELT '`& OO.. Port- 
land. Maina. Wi 


THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 


BY W. 8 BELL. 
Price. 25 cents. For sale at this ofis 


The New Gospel of Health. | 
: BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character, caleulated to teach avery person how 
to keep wall without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
cotics. 819 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.50, poAtage 18 cents; paper, $1.25, postage 12 
cents. For sale at this ofice. tfso 


R. LYON'S Hygeian Home is at 
: field, Mo. See adv. in 
BEEKER. 1925 


Dring- 
May Nos, TRUTH 
J. 8. Lyon. 


Resp’y. 


The distinguished physician for all PRIVATE 
CxHxontio and BEXUAL DISEASES, is without any 
exception the greatest living practitioner of 
the age. The thousands of cures he is per- 
forming annually substantiate this fact, He 
has patients in every State of the Union and 
in the British Provinces. Every reador of this 
who has any affection of the Head, Throat, 
Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver. Kidneys, Bladder 
Bowels. Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or 
Neuraloto Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Cancers, or any Ner- 
vous Affections or Diseases of the Eve or Har, 
are invited to write to Dr. Fellows. whose 
charges are extremely low, so that those in 
most humble circumstances in life can avail 
themselves of his valuable services. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an EXTERNAL or OUTSIDE 
APPLICATION forthe permanent cure of SPEB- 
MATOREEŒA and IMPOTENOY, as the reguit of 
self-eabuee in youth and sexual excesses in Ma- 
ture years, and other causes. prodncing some 
of the following effects: Nervousness, Seminal 
Emissions (night emissions by dreams), Dim- 
ness of Sight, Defective Memory, Physical Decay. 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to Society of Females, 
Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Powers, ete., 
rendering marriage improper or unhappy, 
Dr. Fellows has prescribed his EXTERNAL BEM- 
EDY for 1,100 cases without a failure to gure in 
a single case, and some of them were ina tera 
ribly shattered condition: bad been in the In- 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Sickness—Fila; 
others on the verge of Consumption, while 
others again had become Foolish and hardly 
able to take care of themselves, 

Address, with s‘amp, Vineland, New Jersey,, 
where Dr. R. P. Fellows is permanently Iecated, 
and obtain his PRIVATE and other ĈIECULARS, 
with cures SW0BN To, which is irrefutable testi- 
mony to the Doctor's unprecedented ruccess in 
treating allthe diseases here named. TERMS 
EXTBEMELY LOW IN ALL CASES. WRITE YOUR 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


‘From the Rock Mountain Herald.) 


" Dr, Fellows is a successful specialist for all 
the diseases which he claims to eure. such as 
chronicand sexual complaints. His wonders 
ful 8klil and suceess are bringing him hun- 
dreds of cases weekly, by lettar and otherwise, 
fram all over the United States.” 


{CURED WITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE 
on PAIN, and nosi: 
tively guarantċenñ, by Profs 
J. M. Coss, 348 Lex’n 
sont AY., N. T. Book sent free. 
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Gems of Chought. 


! £2 


| Odds and Gnas. 


Our acts make.or mar us—wo are the children 
of our own deeds.— Victor Hugo. 


Tue absent are never without fault, nor the 
present without’excuse.—Franklin. 


I wav lived.to know that the secret of happi- 
ness ‘is never to allow your energies to stag- 
nate.—Adam Clarke. 


ALL our actions take their lines from the; 


! Samson was an eminent tragedian in his time. 


i and in his last act brought dowe the house. 
| Brppy (to her husband).—" What makes your 


nose 60 red, Pat ?” 
Pat,—" It’s the hate, ms darlint.” 
Biddy.—" Yes. hate of cold wather,” 


Tas prayer of a Norman might suit the spirit 
of our own time. It was,'*Kind heaven,I do 


complexion of tho heart, as landscapes their | 20t ask for wealth; only to be placed within 


variety from light.— W. T. Bacon. 


Man is an animal that cannot long be left in 
safety without occupation; the growth of his 
fallow nature is apt to run to weeds.— Hilliard. 


THE whole duty of man is embraced in the 
two principios of abstinance and patience; tom- 
peranes in prosperity, and courage in adver- 
sity.— Seneca. 


THE art of betng able to maka a good use of 
moderate abilities wins esteem, and often con- 
fers more reputation than real merit.—Roche- 
foucauld, 


TEMPERANCE and labor are the two best physi- 
cians of man; labor sharpens ihe appetite, and 
temperance prevents him from indulging to 
excess,— Rousseau. 


ABSENCE, like death, sets a seal on the image 
of those we hay loved; we cannot realize the 
intervening changes which time may hay ef- 
factad.— Goldsmith. 


To CULTIVATE Sympathy you must be among 
living creatures. and thinking about them; and 
to cultivate admiratlon you must bò amoag 
beautiful things and looking at them.—Ruskin. 


Iris hard to personate and act a part long; 
for Where truth is not at the bottom, nature will 
always be endeavoring to return, and will peep 
out and betray herself one time or another.— 
Tillotson. 


No man is so foolish but he may giv another 
good counsel sometimes, and no man 80 wise 
but he may easily err if he takes no otner coi R- 
sel than his own. Hoe that was taught only by 
himself had a fool for a master.—Ben Jonson, 


BETTER that we should err in action than 
Wholly refuse to perform. Tae storm is so 
much better than the calm as it declares the 
presence of a living principle. Stagnation is 
something worse than death. It is Sortaption 
also — Simms, 


Tae abilities of a man must fall short on one 
side or the other, like too scanty a blanket when 
you are a-bed; if you pull it upon your shoul- 
ders, you leave your feet bare; if you thrust it 
dowa upon your feet, your shoulders are un- 
covered.—Sir W, Temple. 


Tuerk is nothing so terrible as activity with- 
out insight, says Goethe. "I would open every 
one of Argus’ hundred eyes before I used one of 
Briareus’ hundred hands,” says Lord Bacon. 
“Look before you leap.” says John Smith, all 
over the world.— Whipple. 


Man is born for action; he ought to do some- 
thing. Work at each step awakens a sleeping 
force and roots out error, Who does nothing, 
knows nothing, Rise! to work! If thy knowl- 
edge is real, employ it; wrestle with nature; 
test the strength of thy theories; see if they will 
support the trial. Actl—Aloyvsius. 


GARNER up pleasant thoughts in your mind; 
for pleasant thoughts make pleasant lives. 
Btriv+ to see ali you can of the good and the 
beautiful, so that bright, cheerful pictures may 
be Impressed upon memo: y’s tablets, and give 
you materials of which to think sunny and 
lovely thoughts.—Jfrs, E. D, Slenker, 


In the material universe as a whole, we must 
hav all, potentially at least, that any of its parts, 
or all of them. may become, on the maxim that 
the v hole must be equal to all the parts. Or, to 
uge another illustration, if it is true that the 
fountain cannot rise higher than its source, it 
must algo be true that there shall actually be a 
source behind the height to which it does rise. 
In man nature is raising intellect. as she raises 
the rice und the rose. We are rising slowly to 
the altitude of our source, and are doing for 
ourselves nothing more nor less than what it is 
the eternal necessity of the universe that we 
must do while we are as we are.—Charles Ellis. 


Ture religion of one age is often the poetry of 
the next. Around every living and operative 
faith there lies a region of allegory and of im- 
agination into which opinions frequently pass, 
and in which they loag retain a transfigured 
and idealized existence after their natural life 
has died away, They are, as it were, deflected. 
They no longer tell directly and foreibly upon 
human actions. They no longer produce ter- 
ror. inspire hopes, awake passions, or mold the 


characters of men; yetthey stiil exercise a kind f 


of reflex influence, and form part of the orna- 
mental culture of the age. They are turned 
into allegories. They are interpreted in a non- 
naturalsense. They are invested with a fanci- 
ful, poetic, but most attractive garb. They fol- 
low instead of controlling the current of 
thought, and, being transformed by far-fetched 
and ingenious explanation, they become the 
embellishments of systems ‘of belief that are 
wholly irreconcilable with their original tend- 
encies. The gods of heathenism were thus 
translated from the sphere of religion to the 
sphere of poetry. The grotesque legends and 
the harsh doctrines of a superstitious faith are 
so explained away that they appear graceful 
myths foreshadowing and illustrating the con- 
ceptions of a higher :ay. Fer a time thev 
flicker upon the horizon With a softly beautiful 
light that enchants the poet and sends a charm 
tothen w system with which they ara made to 
ble: d; but at last this too fades away. Relig- 
ious ideas die like the sun; their last rays, pog- 
sessing littie heat. are expended in creating 
be e sleek 


arm’s length of some man who has it.” 


“Hannau,” said a landlady to her new ser- 
vant, " when there’s any bad news, always let 
the boarders know it before dinner; such little 
things make a great difference in the eating ih 
the course of a year.” 


AN Irishman. newly arrived, and a member of 
the O’Regan family, was heard to exclaim, as 
the steamer Oregon was passing,“ O-r-e-g-o-n! 
—O’Regan—bejabers! only four weeks in Amer- 
ica, and a steamboat called be me name.” 


WatTCHMAKER.—" Excuse me, sir; to get that 
watch fixed will cost as much as a new one,” 

Customer.—" Well you fix it and I'li giv you 
Gouble what I gave for it.” 

Watchmaker.—'' What did you giv for it?” 

Customer.—''A swat over the head.” 


A GUNNING juryman addressed the clerk of the 
court when administering the oath. saying: 


“Speak up; I cannot hear what you say.” 89, 


“Stop; are you deaf?” asked the judge. “ Yes. 
of one ear.” “Then you may leave the box. for 
it ig necessary that jurymen should hear both 
sides.” 


THE OATHOLIC Lorp’s PRAYER. — Our Father 
whieh art in the Vatican. infallibility be thy 
name. Thy temporal sovereignty come, thy 
will be done here in America as ’tis done in 
Spain. Give us this dey our tithes and titles, 
and grant us plenary indulgences as we pay 
penitently for them. Lead us not into thinking, 
but deliver us from the scientific, for thine is 
the crozier, the keys, and the tiara. Rome with- 
out end. Amen. 


Waer the triangle had called the meeting to 
order, Brother Gardener arose with his usual 
sleekness and said: 

“Gem’len, if it wasn’t for da wheels on a wag- 
gin the waggin wouldn’t move. When de 
wheels am on, den what ?” 

“Grease,” solemnly exclaimed the old man 
Toots.” 

‘*K-rectl’? whispered the president, softly 
rubbing his hands together. “ We haz de wag- 
gin and de wheels. We now pass de hat aroun’ 
for de graase.—Detroit Free Press. 


Negro Loatc,—Old Pompey came down to the 
village the other day with a big brass watch- 
key prominently displayed from a shoe-string 
chain. 

“Whar’s your watch, Uncle Pomp?” asked a 
young nigger. 

“ Dun got none,” 

“You ain’t ?” 

_ “No chile.” 

“Den what fo’ you !kerry dat yere watch-key 
roun’ so conspicuous ?” 

Old Pompey chuckled, 

“Look here, chile,”he said, ** youse ain’t no 
logician—got no head for de scientific side of 
matters, Do youse s’poze dat if I come down 
here a-totin’ of a stable door dat it would be 
any sign dat L owned a hoss? Detwo cases am 
prezactly parallelogram, sah.” 


King CHARLES AND HIS Foou.—This good fel- 
low’s influence was so great that Charles, king 
of France, once remarked to him he thought 
that they had better change places. AsJean did 
not look well pleased xt this proposal, Charles 
asked him if he were not content at the idea of 
being a king, “QO, content enough,” was the 
reply: “but I should be exceedingly ashamed 
at having such a fooll” It was this fool who 
once tried his master’s nerve by rushing into 
his room one morning with the exclamation: 
tO, sire, such news! Four thousand men hay 
riser in the city!” “What?” cried the startled 
king. “ With what in tention hav they risen?” 
“Well,” said Jean, placing his finger upon his 
nose, “probably with the intention of lying 
down again at bed time!” 


“ WaT makes that noise ?” asked a little boy 
in atrain the other day. 

“The cars,” answered the mother, 

“What for ?” 

“ Because they are moving.” 

* What are they moving for ?” 

“The engine makes them.” 

“What engine?” 

“ The engine in front,” 

"What’s it in front for ?” 

“To pull the train.” 

“What train?’ 

“This one,” 

“ This oar ?” pursued the youngster, pointing 
to the one in which they sat, 

“Yes” 

“What does it pull it for ?” 

“The engineer makes it.” 

“What engineer ?” 

" The man on the engine.” 

“What engine?” 

“ The one in front.” 

“What’s it in front for 2” 

* I told you that before,” 

“ Told who what 2” 

“Told you.” 

"What for ?” 

“O, be still! You are a nuisance,”. 

" What’s a nuisance ?” 

* A boy who asks too many questions.” 

“ Whose boy 2” 

“My boy.” 

“What questions ?” 

At this point the train pulled up at a station, 
The last that was heard, as the lady led the 
youngster along the platform, was: “What’s 
tickets ?” 
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| 26. Underwood's Prayer 


Truth Seeker Tracts. 


No, (GEVISED LIST) 


1. Disguasi a ' - Prayec. D, M. Bennett and 
two Oler cm 
7. Thegtory v- -reation. Bonnett. 
8. The Old Snake Story. "s 
9. The Story of the Picoa, ay 
The Plaguss of Hey; 
iL Korah, Datham, net Abiram. Dennett. 
ja. Balaam and his Ass. 
18. Arraignment of Prieste 
if, Old Abe and Little Ika. “Sypbers, 
ws. Come to Dinner. 
16. Fog Horn Documents. 
I. The Devil Bril Ahead, 
18. Siinped Up Again. ia 
ae Bone ng the Sun and Moon. 


20, Semson and his Wxploits, Bennett, 
21. The Great Wrestling Match. <“ 

22. Discussion with Elder Sheiton. " 
28. Beply to Hldér Shelton’s Fourth Letter. 


D, M, Benne 
as. Obristians at Work. Wm. McDonnell. 
95. Discussion with Geo. 8node. Bennett, 


37. Honest Questions ae Honest Answers, 


. M., Benneit, 
28. Alessandro di Cagliostro. O. Sotheran. 
29. Pai ing goal pea cation Address. B. F. 
erwood. 
30. Woman’ s Rights g Maws Wrongs. Syphers. 
31. Gods and God-hous: 
32, The God's of Superstition and the God of 
the Universe. D.M. Bennett. 
38. What has Ohristianity Done? Preston, 
34, 
35. Moving the Ark. D. M. Bennett. 
36. Bennett's Prayer to the Deyil. 
37. Short Sermon, Rey. Theologicus. D.D, 
38, Ohristianity nota Moral System. X. Y. Z. 
The True Saint. §.-P. Putnam. 
40. Bible of Nature vs, The Bible of Men, J. 


4 11. our bed  Wslostactical 1Gentry, Bennett, 
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44, Design Ar; pera Refuted. 


‘Underwood. 


45. Elishathe ophet. Bennett. 

46, Did Jesus Rea Exist 

47, Oruelty and Gredulity of the Human Race, 
Dr. Daniel A 


48, Freethought int the West, Q. L. Henderson. 
49, Sensible Gonclusions. È. E. Guild. 
50. Jonak and the Big Fish, D, M. Bennett, 
61, Sixteen Truth Seeker] Leaflets. No. t. 
52. Marples-Underwood Debate. Underwood. 
83. ae Under for Bible Worshipers, B. F, 
erwoo 

Open Leiter to Jesus Obrist, Bennett. 

e The Bible God Disproved by Nature. W. 
man, 

56, Bible t (ie radictions 
57, Josus Nota Perfect Oharacter. Underwood. 
58. Prophecies. 
69. Bible e Frophooies Concerning Babylon, B, 


Undərwoo 
60. Ezekiel’s Prophécies Concerning Tyre. B, 
nderwood. 
61. History of the Devil. Isaac Paden, 
oa. The Jews and their God, 
The Devils Due- Bills, John Syphers. 
aL The Ills we Endure—their Cause and Cure, 


ennett, 

68. Short Sermon No.2. Rey. Theologicus, D.D. 
66, Goa Idea in H story. Eb Brown, r 

6T. een, Truth Seeker Leaflets No. 2, 

68, uth’ è {dea of Heaven and Mine. 
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11, Äi ine’ 
72, 8 hi Badeack gehach, and Abed-nego. D, 


13, poundonons: John Syphers, 

74. Daniel in the Tiong Don. Bennett, 

15, An Hour with 

16. peed to Erastus po ‘Brown. D, M. Bon- 


V1, The oat of Death. D. M. Bennett. 

7g, Christmas and Christianity. D.M. Bennett, 

79. The Relationship of Jesus, Jehovah, and 
e Virgin Mary. W. E. Goleman. 

80. Address on Paine’s 139th Birthday. Bon- 


John 
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ett, 
81, Hareattor, or the Half-way House. 


wa. Onion t Courtesy, Bennett, 
ee Revivalism Examined. Dr, A, G. Hum- 


phre 
84, Moody's permon on Hell. Rey. J. P. 


86, Me bon E Life and Mind, Bennett, 10 
86. An Enquiry about God’s Bons. a 
si, Freethought J Judged by its Fruits. B, F, H 
n 
88. Davit. g Gods Peculiar Favorite. Mrs, E. A 
89. Logic of Prayer. Charles Stephenson, a 
90. Biblo-Mania, Otter Cordates. 2 
91. Our Ideas of God, B, F, Underwood. 1 
92, The pinio: is it Divinely Inspired? Dr, 7 
, Arter, 
93, Obtaining Pardon for Sins. Hudson i 
94. The New Raven. Will Cooper, 5 
95. Jesus Christ. D. M. Bennett, 10 
96, Ichabod Orane Papers, 10 
97. Special Providences. W. 9. Bell. 2 
98. Snakes, Mrs. Elimina D. Slenker. a 
99. Do the Works of Nature prove Ora- 
ator?  Sciota, 5 
100. 10th Anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 
101, Birthday. Bennett et ais, 5 
102, The Old Religion and the New. W. 8. 
103. Does the Bible Teach us all we Know. : 
2 
104. Evolution of Israels God. A. L. Rawson. 10 


105. Decadence of Christianity. Oapphro, 

108, Franklin, Washington and Jefferson Un- 
believers. B 

‘107. The Safe Side. 

108. The H ly Bibles Historical Humbug. 


8. 
110, Maaliti Prayer. Bennett, 4 pp, 
111. Renly | to Seientific American. Bennett, 
112, Sensible Bermon, Bavage, 8 pp. 
118, Coma to Jeans. Bennett. 3 pp. 
114, Where was Jesus Born è? 8. H. Preston. 
11i e Wonders of Prayer, Bennett. 
116. 6 Sunday Question. Bennett. 
117, Constantine the Great. Preston. 
1s, The Irrepressible Conflict between Chris- 
tianity and Civilization. Bell. 
119, The New Faith. J. L, Stoddard. 


SOJENTIFIO SERIES, 
1 Hereditary g Transmission. Prof. Louis 


E. 
2. Evolution; from the Homogeneous to the 
Hoterogoneous. B. F. Underwood, 
- 8. Darwinism. B. F, Underwood. 
h, Literature of the Insane, F. R. Marvin, 
5. Responsibility of Sex, mre Ohase, MD. 
6. Graduated Atmospheres. J. Mearroll, 
7, Death. Frederic R. Marvin, M 
i How dol Marsupial Animals Propagate 
their kind? _ A. B. Bradford, 
9. The Unseen World. Prof, John Fiske. 
10. The Evolt lon Theory — Huzləy’s Threa 
ctureg 
11. Is Amorica the New World? L.L.Dawson. 10 
Discount on one dollar’s worth 10 ver centoff; 
on two dollars’ worth, 20 off: on five dollars’ 
worth, 40 off; on ten dollars’ worth, 60 off. 
As few or as pany of any given kind may be 
ordored as desired, 
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RADICAL BOOKS. 


SENT POST PAID AT THE PRIOES ANNEXED 


by D. M. BENNETT, 
Age of Reason. Paine. Paper GOYETE. 25 
50 
bg “and Ex, of Pro oi P apèr 0; cl. 75 
A Few Days in Athens. Frances Wright, 76 
Apocryphal New Testament. 126 
An Eya Onener. Paner. 69: cloth. 
Abstraot ae Last Will aud Testament. Jea 
Analysis of “Roligious Belief. Visaount 
mberly. $3.00, 4.00. aud 
Apples o of Gold. Busan H., Wixon. 1 50 
Anil- -Theological Lectures. Roy, R.Taylor, 2 00 
Antiquity an Duration ofthe Worid. 25+ 
Astronomy and Worship of the Ancients, 25 
. Davis’ Entire Wor’s. ,001 
Adventures of Elder ‘Triptolemus Tub, 16 
Bible in India, Jacollio 2 60° 
Bennett-Teed Dinnacaing’ 80 & 5Y 


Buckie’s History of Oivillzation, 2Vola..8v0, 4 00 
Burgess-Undarwood Debate. 50 and Be 
Bible in the Balance, Fish, 1 00) 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, 2 00 
Bhagvad-Gita, or Dialogues of Ohristna. 
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and Arjuna, q 
Buschner’s Man, Present and Future, 490% 
Chronicles of Simon hristian ns, 2 
Qhristianity before Christ. Orave 73 

hapters from the Bibles of the Age 
one 4am onthe Tpeoligieal Idon of “Deity, i oD 
Qhildhood of Heligion odd, 1 25 
Childhood of the World. gid, 40 and 60: 
Career of Religious Ideas. Tuttle. 1 00: 
Christianlty and Materialism, Underwood. 18. 
Conway’s Sacred Anthology, 400: 
Colenso on the Pentateuch., Abstract of, 25 
Devil’s Puipit, Rev. Robt. Taylor, 2 00- 
Diegesis 2 00 
Denton’s Irreconcilable Records, 50" 
Our Planet, Past. Present, and 
Future 1 504 
e Radical Rhymes. 1 26- 
Who are Obristians, Deluge. 
Denton’s Common Sense Thoughts 
Thyself, What is Right? Man’s 
True Saviors, Sermon from 
Shakspere's Text,God Proposed, 
Spiritualism True, Orthodoxy 
False. 10 cents each. 
Draper's Conflict between Religion and 
Science, 1% 
s Intellectual Development of Eu- 
Darwin’s Origin of of Fige H w 
Descent of Man, (Impr’d Ed.) 3 00 
Deseent and Darwinism, 8 chmidt, 1 50 
Exeter Hall, Wm. McDonnell, 60 & 80 
Errors of the Bible. Wright, 85 & 60 
Essence ef Religion, „Feuerbach, 40 and 80 
Eight Scientific T acta 20 
Frothingham’s R | vcton of Humanity, 1 60 
° Qhil ’s Book of Religion, 1.90 
oe Stories of the Patriarchs, 1 00 
Safest Crea 1 50 
Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature, a 0- 
Fiske ’s Myths and Myth-Makers, a Cu 
God idea in History, Pattie. 128 
Good Sense olbac 100: 
Gould's Gurious M aytis ot of the Middle Ages, 2 50: 
ost and Hostile Gosp 3 26: 
Grayes’ Sixteen Crucified eel co 2 00. 
Biography of Satan, 60° 
Grog’s Enigmas of Life, 2 00- 
Creed of Christendom. 1 60° 
Heroines of Teethought Mrs. Underwood, 1 76 
Heathens of the Heath h, MeDonnell, 1 00 & 159 
Hume's, Hesnye and Treatises, 16 
Huxley’s Lay Sermons, 1 A 
Man’s Place in Nature, T ae. 
s Critiques aud Addresses, l 604 
History of all Religions Sects. Hyons. 1 00; 
Haeckel’s History of Creation. 9 Vols. roy 
Hollick’s, Nerves and the Nervous. 1 00 
Humboldt’s W 
Humph rey-Bennert Discussion, 1 00 
Interrogatories to Jehovah, 60 & 
Tngerso!l’s Gods and other Lectures, 1 
Ingersoll’s Ghosts, and other Lectures, 1 
iniluengs of Ubristianity on Olvilization, 
Infidels’ Text Hook: Cooper, 1 
Jehovah Unyeiled 
Jamieson’s plersy a y & Rource of Danger, 1 
Josephus’ Complet a 
Johnson’s Oriental Sette as, 8v0. [3 
John’s Way, 
Kneeland’s Review. 1 
Koran, with Notes i and Life of Mahomet, . a 
Lecky’s Bationaliem in Europe. 2 Vols, é 
Leyos’ Bi Hopnaphical History or Phissophy, & 
ewes’ Biographical History o osophy, 8 
roblems of Life and Mind. ve 


Tiaaie Thon s Poems of Progress, and 
Inner Life, each 
Lubbock's Origin of Civilization, 
re-Historic Times Tilustrated, 
Lyells. Elements of, Geology, 710 cuta, 
8 vols. and maps, 
Morley’s Lie of Voltaire, 
Martyrdom of Man. Winwood Reade. 
Peeble’s All Around the World, 
Beers of the Agos, 
Plato’s Divine and Moral Works. 
Ero and Gon of Supernatural Religion, 
sical Man, Tuttle. 
Pass G ’s Common Sense, 
Paper, 50; cloth 
Rights of Man. Paper, 50; cloth 
Theological Works, with Dortratt 


Der, 

Political Works, cloths 

Great Works Complete. Crown od- 
tavo. wiih ite and portrait, 

Font tical Works, steel Pi talt 

by Oalvin Blanchard with 

porat apat, 60; cloth 
Parturition without Pain 1 
Plain Home Talk and “Medical Common 
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Sense, E. B, Foote, M.D, 50 
Proator's Six Lectures on Astrono my, 20 
Reon. ws «the only Oracle of Man Ethan Allen 60 

Byntagma, Taylor ; 
System of Nature, D’ Holbaeh, ` nd 
Self-Contradictions of the Bible, 25, 
Studying the Bible, Mrs. Sienker, Th 
Spencer's (Herbert) Entire Work, 

Btranes’ Old Faith and New, 207 
New Life of Josus, 2 vols,, oo 


1a 
Supernatural Religion, gomplete inlvol. 3 50 


Sexual Physiology. Trall 200 

Talleyrand’s Leiter to Fope Pius vii, a4 
Tyndall’ (Prof. John) Entire Works. 

Th ə Christ of Pau 2 00 
he Cage against the Church 15 

The Relations of the Sexes. Mre. Duffey, 1206 

The Voices, Warren Sumner Barlow 35 


The World’s Sages, Infidels, and Thinkers? 
Bennett, $3 00, $% 00, and 4 50) 
The Champions ok the Obursh, Bennott, 


$3 00, $4 00 
Thirty Discussions, } Bible Btoriea, ston 1 & 1 00: 
Truth Bepker Ti a pee tas, ols. 1, I, H, TIL, and 

by ot, 

The Truth Seeker “Gollection of Forms. 

Hymns, and Recitations, 
The Outcast Winwood Reade 
Talks with M Patients, Mas. Gleason. M.D..1 bo 
Underwood-Marples D 85 & Su 
Underwood's Twelve eee. 


4} 


Vestiges of Oreation. 
Volney’s Ruins. 
Volney’s New Researches in Ancient His- 


t 
Voltaires Philosophical Dictionary. 
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A FRIEND of education—the free-knowledgist. 


BARDWELL SLOTE sampled 1,600 bottles of wine 
in six days, and rested on the seventh.—Boston 
Post. 5 

A woman in Nebraska suffocated her baby by 
rolling over upon it in bed. What is home 
without a s-mother? 


AFTER all, John Sherman is a pretty tough 
individual for a man that doesn’t preach the 
gospel for a living.—Puck. 


" From the spire of the Congregational church 
at Pawlet, Vt.,126 pounds of honey were recently 
taken.”—Comb, now, that’s a steepl-ittle story,— 
Puck. 


Iv was so dry in some parts of Japan last 
month that one of the governors knelt “a whole 
hour in prayer” for rain—and yet failed to 
break the drought. 


Epison bas taken out 150 patents, but only 20 
are considered by him to be of much import- 
ance. The rest were obtained to give added 
security to them, 


Tas youth who can eat a fifty-cent dinner 
every day on a two-dollar per week salary is 
the fellow who succeeds in life and sends his 
Bons to college.— Puck. 


INGERSOLL chooses very warm subjects for his 
lectures, Last year it was hall, this year it is 
Burns, and next year he will probably tell us 
nomsthini about the Skalds.—Norristown Her- 
ald, 


It is said that no Infidel works are published 
inthe Welsh language, and that in no land is 
there so great & reverence for the Jewish Bible 
asin Wales. So much the worse for Wales and 
the Welsh. They hay much to learn yet, 


Tum chaplain of the Auburn Penitentiary de- 
nies that there are any clergymen among the 
prisoners at that place. Alas! is it any wonder 
that people exclaim that there is no justice in 
this country ?—Philadelphia Kronikle-Herald. 


A Boy of ton anda girl of sight eloped from 
Brookline, Mass., and went to Boston, whera 
they soon got lost in the crooked streets. Their 
expectation was to get married and livein a fine 
house somewhere, The reality was a spank- 
ing. 


Proupent ministers will make pastoral calls in 
the next few weeks. The cool season is upon 
us, anda minister is liable at any time to come 
upon a man who is putting up a stove, and sur- 
pise him in the midst of unorthodox remarks. 
— Breakfast Table. 


THERE are charges of Immorality against the 
Rev. W. M, Parry, of the Worcester (Mass.) Tab- 
ernacle, and his church has begun an investiga- 
tion; but Mr, Parry has in several meetings 
insisted on presiding, and his rulings on points 
in his own case are declared to be not free from 
pias. 


THE Rev. R, W. Rawson has been committed 
for trial at Peterborough Quarter Sessions, 
England, for stealing an overeoat, value £2, 
from a refreshment house, where be had ob- 
tained lodgings. He was not seen to take the 
coat, but he pledged it at a pawnbroker’s in the 
city for 10s, 


BROTHER Moopx says that during the coming 
winter he will giv six hours a day to study. If 
he should make it eight or ten he would not 
then hav any more information than thousands 
of his fellow-countrymen. It would be well for 
him if he would study works of science and 
truth, and giv theological absurdities a wide 
berth, 


Tue American Board of Forelgn Missions 
has spent about $5,000,000 in its various mis- 
sions inthe Turkish Empire. It reports some 
conversions from some of the different sects in 
Turkey, but it is sald that it has not yet report- 
ed the conversion of a single Mohammedan. 
That investment of $5,000,000 is probably one of 
the worst investments ever made, 


A LIVELY discussion ia now going on in sev- 
eral of the religious papers as to the moral 
standing of the young men who are at the the- 
ological seminaries preparing forthe ministry. 
This was started in the columns of the Christian 
at Work by an article written by a clergyman to 

- the effect that a sad proportion of these young 


men were Do better than they Ought to be, and, 
indeed, were as much addicted to ungodly prac- 
tices as any of the college boys, : 


A CORRESPONDENT of a Paris journal informs 
his readers that thieves and murderers are 
often elected to the American Congress. He 
might also have written very truly that super- 
intendents of Sunday-schools, and even preach- 
ers of the Gospel, not infrequently here become 
thieves and murderers, though the same is not 
gZenerelly supposed to interfere with their 
final " election.” 


TuE Ilinois Wesleyan Methodist has de- 
nounced the innocent game of croquet as asin, 
and says that'*the practice of it detracts from 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls,” It 
would seem, then, that God ought to be the one 
to make complaint about the game, or those 
whose souls are lost by it,. Probaoly if the 
game could only by some means be made to 
help pay the preacher’s salaries it would be 
held up as the brightest of virtues. 


In the Congregational Association of Chicago 
a report was made tbat" a number of ministers’ 
families are in distress bordering on starva- 
tion.” Something ought to be done by our 
Obristian friends for these suffering people. 
Preacher are now so poorly paid, and so many 
of them are now unemployed, that their wives 
and children are bound to suffer. Would it not 
be well for them to learn a better and more re- 
munerative trade? 


Ir is said that this year’s wheat crop will 
reach at least 400,000,000 bushels, while the corn 
crop will not fail far short, if any, of 1,300,000,000 
bushels. Yet men and women will go hungry 
this winter in New York and in smaller Ameri- 
can cities; some of them will starva to death in 
spite of the big crops. Itig not a pleasant thing 
to think of that this should be possible in a 
country Overflowing with plenty. Some day, 
perhaps, it will not be possible. 


DisTURBANCES at funerals are becoming more 
common in England and more disagreeable. 
The latest is at Grimstone, a little village in 
Leicestershire. The corpse of a laborer’s wife 
was refused admission to the churchyard for 
the reason that she had been a Methodist. The 
ritualistic rector who had excluded the body 
brought on himself a storm of disapprobation. 
On the following Sunday his church was almost 
deserted, and a crowd of villagers followed him 
on his way to and from the sacred edifice, mak- 
ing objectionable noises on tin kettles and 
other utensils. 


Aw educated Ohinaman, Kwang Chang:Ling, 
is writing letters to California journals, in 
which he contradicts many current ideas about 
China. He says that the population is only 100,- 
000,000 or 120,000,000, instead of 450,000,000; that 
the country has reached the limit of agricul- 
tural development; that the population and 
prosperity hav been decreasing since 1761; that 
unless improved machinery and methods are 
adopted the people will not be able to support 
themselves; that the wealth of the empire is in 
the hands of the few, and that with a diminish- 
ing population and increasing wages at home, 
there can be no great tide of emigration to this 
country. 


THe lighting of East Liverpool, Ohio. with 
natural gas from’ wells has. been often briefly 
mentioned. The fact fs, that the plan has been 
for many Years in successful operation. The 
gas comes continuously and in large quantity 
from several deep wells, and is available not 
only for Nght, but for heat. For light it re- 
quires no preparation, but burns readily with 
great illuminating power. The flames in the 
street lamps are not put out in the daytime, be- 
cause that would cost something, and the gas 
does not. Pipes carry the gas into grates and 
stoves, where it is used for heating and cook- 
ing. The first gas well was opened twenty 
years ago, and its supply is not yet‘in the least 
diminished, 


WHAT happened at the negro church at 
Lynchburgh, Wednesday evening, is liable to 
happen in any one of .filty New York churches 
before the winter is ovr. With cold weather 
the revival season begins. As the meetings in- 
crease in interest,the congregation overflows 
from the pews into the narrow aisles and the 
open spaces around the pulpit and’ the doors. 
As arule, the churches which apé most densely 
thronged at these seasons ary smaller and 
cheaper ones, in which adéidenta are. mos 


likely to happen,and in which the means of 
exit are not of the best. Let an accident oceur, 
or let a false alarm be given, and unless the 
preacher is aman of great presence of mind 
and has a controlling voice, loss of life is inev- 
itable. Keep the aisles clear. Better turn 
tardy saints or sinners away from the church 
doors than expose them and the earlier comers 
to the risk of & horrible death inside. 


Tux earliest notice of yellow fever is that of 
Ligon, in his “ History of Barbadoes.”’ He thers 
states that it broke out early in September, 
1648, and that before the expiration of a month 
“the living were scarcely able to bury the dead.” 
Thereafter it did not attain any very remarka- 
ble severity until 1793, when it destroyed not 
legs than 6,000 men of the garrison of Port 
Royai in the course of afew months. In 1a04it 
was brought to the south of Spain, and visited 
Oadiz, Malaga, and Carthagena. But. its great- 
est force fell upon Gibraltar, where, out of the 
eivil population of the town. amounting to 
nearly 14,000 persons, only twenty-eight escaped 
attack. 

THE American Home Missionary Society is 
nearly $30,000 in arrears to its missionaries. 
The receipts in the financial half year closing 
Sept, 30 were $13,000 less thanin the correspond- 
ing period of 1877. there being a large falling off 
in legacies. A card from the Secretaries and 
the Treasurer makes urgent appeal for imme- 
diate cash relief, and says that if it does not 
come disaster to the cause will ensue. This 
card adds: "All the missionaries are put to 
serious inconvenience. some to actual suffer- 
ing. More will suffer if not paid before winter 
opens. In some of the flelds that will be in less 
thata month, The good name of many is im- 
periled by reason of debts incurred for the food 
and clothing essential to life.” Some of these 
unpaid missionari:s hav already been forced 
to leave their fields of labor, and others inform 
the officials that they cannot hold out longer 
than a few weeks if not relieved. 


A Vast Layer or Huom Bonks.—A party of 
laborers under the superintendence of C. A. 
Currier of this city were engaged in making a 
large excavation upon the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad, about one and one-half miles 
west of Denison, Ga.,in obtaining gravei for 
the purpose of making extensive repairs of the 
road near that place, They had reached a depth 
of about fifteen feet, when they came upon a 
vast accumulation of bones, which, as the work 
proceeded, they continued to find along the en- 
tire line of the excavation for a distance of 
nearly 2,000 feet. The bones He in a bed of 
gravel, and the strata in every direction seam 
to be fullof them. Some of them. particularly 
the teeth, are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion; others, upon being exposed to the atmos- 
phere, quickiy crumble and fall to pieces. They 
are all of remarkable size, and could hay be- 
longed to ro animal now living. Some of the 
teeth which hav been found weigh over eight 
pounds and measure over a foot in cireumfer- 
ence, No effort has been made to collect tha 
bones with a view to their Dreservation, and no 
scientific investigation has been attempted to 
determine their character.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE care of the eyes is urged by Arthur Ohev- 
alierin & new French work. The use of the 
eyes, he says, should be regulated by their 
strength. and they should never be overtaxed. 
A habit of resting them often during work is 
recommended. Thus in reading or writing 
stop from time to time and allow the eyes to 
wander over surrounding objects. To persist 
in working after symptoms of fatigue appear 
is foolish. As soon as the eyes begia to itch, or 
grow red,or any pain is felt in the eyebalis, 
work shouid be discontinued an: cold water 
applied. Do not pass suddenly from darkness 
into bright Hmbt. Artificial Jizghts are all inju- 
rious, The author adds: “If a person cannot 
tear himself away from close Work, he can at 
least vary his oceupation. Let him close his 
eyes from time to time, and take a turn around 
his room, or, what is better, take a walk in the 
fresh air; this, even if it be butfor a few min- 
utes only, will do him agreat deal of govd. Let 
him who once becomes convinced that he is 
putting too much confidence in his ayes take 
care to abstain from all confining work imme- 
diatly after rising, after meals, or by artificial 
light. Let bim wash his eyes often during the 
day with cold water—a remedy which, although 
simple in itself. never fails in avery case to 


‘produce good effects. Baths of tepid water are 


injurious to the eyes.” : 


Events of the Week. 


_——_—— 


Lozp DUFFERIN, ex-Governor General of 
Canada, bas sailed for England, 


Tur firm of tagio Brothers. of Greenfield, 
Ohio, has failed for $120,000. Assets, ten per 
cent, 


By g railway collision in England, on Batur- 
day last, twelve persons were killed and twenty 
injured. 


Tobin, the condemned soldier, has had his 
death-sentence commuted by the President to 
five years’ imprisonment. 


TWELVE persons were killed ina church panis 
at Lynchburg, Va.. on the 16th, and twenty or 
thirty others will die of their injuries. 


THe Rev. Mr. Kraemer, cf 8t. Stephen’s 
church, Newark, has lost his easy job jn the 
pulpit ; cause, being drunk and disorderly. 


THE rinderpest has broken out among the 
cows in the vicinity of Washington, and the epi- 
zootic has made its appearance in Newark. N.J. 


Te Russian Government igs making propa- 
rations to try 340 Nihilists at Odessa. This 
society appears to grow stronger through per- 
secution. 


THE principal American officials connected 
with the Paris Exposition hav reesived the dee- 
oration of the Legion of Honor fromthe French 
Government. 


Onr of the irrigating canals o? the Nile gave 
way recently, flooding 80,000 acres of land and 
destroying fifteen villages. Ten thousand men 
are at Work building a new one. 


A Party of twenty-five Indians crossed from 
Mexico into New Mexico, several days ago, and 
killed three ranchmen and an expressman bee 
tween Silver City and Globe City. 


Ar last the early frosts hay made their ap- 
pearance in the South, and it is hoped that that 
divine or devilish infliction of aloving God, 
the yellow fevor, will soon be at an end. 


THE late gales played havoc on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Many vessels were wrecked on 
the British coast and the Channel islands, and 
quite a number were dismasted or sunk at sea. 


ADMIRAL PAULDING, the last surviving officer 
of the battle of Plattsburg Bay, died on tha 
morning of Sunday, the 20th. Hea was ason of 
John Pauiding, one of the three eaptors of 
Major Andre, 


AT a wedding feast at Azalia, Indiana, one 
night last week, ten of the party were poisoned 
by partaking of food in which strychnine had 
been placed, it is supposed, by a disappointed 
suitor of the bride. 


Keyport. N. J.. bas’a church war. Part of the 
congregation of the Reformed church hay sa- 
ceded—on account of trouble between the pas-« 
tor and an elder—end gone over ina body to the 
Presbyterian faith. 


Tux Edison Electric Light Company has been 
incorporated in this city. It will make use of 
Edison’s recent inventions for lighting streets 
and buildings, The gas companies begin to 
tremble at the prospect, 


A OmRISTIANIZED Chinaman recently entered 
a Chinese temple ia Portland, Oregon, and 
proceeded to despoil one of the sacred images 
of its ornaments. He was promptly hatcheted 
and shot bythe enraged Celestials for his im- 
pious sacrilego, 


THE managers of the defunct City of Glasgow 
Bank hay been arrested on the charges of 
fraud and are now in prison. The whole loss, 
$30,000,050, falls on the stockholders, One of the 
swindlers is President of the Glasgow Young 
Men’s Ghbristian Association ; another present- 
ed many thousands of dollars to the Church, all 
of which was stolen ; another of these rascals 
was so pious that he would not read á newspa-. 
per that was printed on Sunday, and endeav- 
ored to hav the strictest Sunday laws enforced z: 
and, in fact, they appear to hav been a lot of 
pious, ultra-religious, Ciristian thieves, and 
they piousty divided their plunder with the 
Church, The question now is, Will the Churek. 
return the money received from these " follow- 
ers of the Lamb,” now that it is proved to hay- 
been stolen? ' : 
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Radical Romance. 


The Darwins. 
BY ELMINA D. SLENKER, 
CHAPTER XV.—CONTINUED. 


“ Yes, and now it’s your turn,” said Rose. 
Tve only a reply I wrote to a reverend who sent me 
a sharp article (as he thought) concerning some of 
our dead Infidel heroes,” said Myra. 

“I do think it is real mean of Christians to get up 
such falsehoods about Infidels as they do in the pul- 
pit and in their pious papers. They turn and twist 
the most innocent actions of good men, and then 
color them up and add untruth here and there till an 
awful crime against morality is made to appear; then 


it is tracted, preached up, and fulminated from every) 


church organ in the country. It.does seem hard 
that aman must be made to appear vile and crim- 
inal simply because he cannot believe what to.him 
seems incredible. And if wë Infidels go to work 
and hunt. up evidences, proofs, and facts, and kill 
all these scandals dead,.it will be but a few years, or 
may be months,ere they are again resurrected by some 
one who is more zealous than wise or scrupulous, and 
again the story is published and sent on its rounds, 
only to be again refuted, nailed, and killed. There 
are few living Infidels who have not suffered from 
misrepresentation and wilful slander, but they can 
live it down, or bring living witnesses of its false- 
hood, while our dead heroes must have their bright 
records stained, tarnished, and blurred all over with 
foul slimes, and we able to do so little to defend 
them. The pulpit has aptly been called “the cow- 
ard’s castle.” And pious publications know too well 
that Infidel defense once admitted to their columns, 
few chances would be left for sensational incidents 
concerning Infidels ; and they realize also that hell 
destroyed, and Infidels really moral, would knock the 
props from under godology at once. . 

“But girls, I’ll get my breath again and then read 
you what has so excited me; here ‘is the article in 
The Christian Review—Bro. Franklin’s pious Ohio 
paper. And this stuff is about as true as were his 
tales of converted Infidels that he used to rehearse 
to his hearers when he was at this place a few years 
ago, and the author carefully hides his identity un- 
der the general name “A Disciple.” Of Hume he can 
only say that the old philosopher gives utterance to 
this sentiment: ‘Doubt, uncertainty, and suspense 

‘of judgment appear the only result of our most 
accurate scrutiny concerning this subject,’ ¢. e., the 
future life. And this is certainly fair and honest 
reasoning. Had Hume lived till to-day, he would 
have advanced into pure Atheism, and felt that ‘one 
world at a time’ was enough. And one was all that 
it needed man to know of. Of Rousseau he writes : 
‘He eulogized Christ,’ and“ said ‘The life and death 
of Jesus were those of a God’? __ 

“This may be true, and if it be, it only proves the 
man was not a real unbeliever when he said it, and 
perhaps at no time. Many are Infidels in the eyes 
of the pious who only doubt certain points of doc- 

` trine and yet accept a God, and even the son of a 
God as real identities. Hobbs says, ‘I am about to 
take a leap in the dark.’ Is not that what every 
Christian does? All who are not certain in their 

_own minds concerning the future, ‘take a leap in the 

. dark? Those who are certain, may be all wrong, 
but yet not feel that they are ‘in the dark.’ Fancy 
and feeling are all the difference. ‘Two travelers are 
journeying towards an unknown island. One believes 
it to be a pertect paradise, the other thinks it only a 
common, every-day world, while a third comes from 
the opposite direction, and believes there is no island 
at all. A pilot-boat (Death on board) meets them, 
blindfolds each in turn, then takes them shoreward. 
The first leaps from the boat full of faith, hope, and 
belief ; he finds what? According to his belielf a 
heaven. According to the belief of No. 2, a world 
similar to this ; and No. 3 ends all in eternal obliv- 
ion. It is really ‘a leap in the dark’ for them all, 
though in fact the Intidel has philosophy, reason, 
common sense, and negative proof all on his side. 
The world has been measured, its oceans explored 

- and thoroughly canvassed, till scientific research 
proves there is really no room for such an island (a 
heaven), and no place in all the wide domains where 
such a vast region could be located. 

“The dying Paine said to his female attendant, 
‘Tf ever the devil had an agent on earth, I have 
been one’? And when this woman was asked what 
she thought of the ‘Age of Reason,’ she answered, 
that, ‘from a conviction of its evil tendency she 

' had burned it,’ and Paine replied, ‘I wish all its 
readers hud been as wise.’ Now all this is pure 
calumny. The real friends of Paine deny it, and 
prove that women were hired and bribed to tell 
these lies. Living witnesses can swear to this as a 
fact. And if Paine ever called on the Lord or Jesus 

.in his death agony to help him, it may have been 
done as many now call upon Jupiter, and swear by 
that heathen deity ; though why should not Paine 
call upon God when he did believe in a wise, kind, 
beneficent creator? He was no Atheist, but a pure 

Deist, who reverenced his God too highly to believe 


“And |. all t l 
they are proved lies. She went to law about the 


him guilty of all the vile actions and deeds- the 
Bible writers ascribe to him. . Again, when a man 18 
crazed with pain or insane, he might use the ‘ played- 


out’ expression of his youth from weakness or logs = 


of reason, The dying often babble of childish 
things, and are, in fancy, once more children in 
thought and feeling. T ; 

“As to all this tirade about. Madame Bonneville, 


calumny, and got damages too, though the judge 
himself ‘thought the lies were useful though false,’ 
‘on account of the religious opinions of Paine, 
which were thus discouraged.’ If a Christian judge 
can in this way prejudice a jury against known facts 
because he thinks the false statements will advance 
the cause of Christ, what may we not expect from 
penny-a-liners all over the. world? But the day has 
come when all beliefs are being tested in the cruci- 
ble of science, and only fact and truth will come out 
victorious and triumphant.” 

“T guess your.pa has not made much off of you 


this time,” said Edith; “but come in, girls, mother 


signals that supper is ready.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“ December comes! The last, the worst, 

The latest of the twelve js here ; 

I list its moan, I hear its shriek— 
The requiem of the dying year. 

Ply well the fire—peace dwells within— 
And hearts of friends are closer knit, 

As gath’ring in bright festive groups 
Around the cheerful blaze they sit.” 

Tue four allotted months have passed away and 
once more our lively, cheery little band of Liberals 
have met together according to promise, at Rose 
Hill Mansion, and are seated by the cozy, cheerful 
fire of the open grate in Edith’s pleasant little sit- 
ting-room. Social, kindly greetings have been ex- 
changed and bits of neighborhood gossip discussed, 
and at last came a lull in the chatter of busy tongues, 
and Edith brought ina great pan of rosy-cheeked 
apples and a plate of pears. When these had done 
full duty toward satisfying the healthy young appe- 
tites, Myra spoke up and said, “ Now, ‘Rose, please 
give us your experience as disseminator of facts vs. 
fiction and reality vs. myths, and let us know how 
you have succeeded in converting Mr. Lusk from the 
error of his ways.” 

“Well,” said Rose, smiling, “I think I have no 
reason to be dissatisfied. Four months is not long 
to work in, but as I told you before, I had already 
prepared the way by lending him Trura SEEKERS 
and tracts, and so after our agreement I went at 
it in good earnest and got him to read ‘Graves’ 
Crucified Saviors,’ Bennett’s various discussions, 
and ‘ Volney’s Ruins,’ and by that time he did not 
need any more help. He has improved rapidly since 
he has had time to study, and all his family have 
gone along with him. He subscribed for Tux TRUTH 
SEEKER last week, and one year of that will elimi- 
nate the last particle of theology and mytholegy 
from his mind that is now remaining in it. But I 
did not stop with Mr. Lusk, for I started up a cor- 
respondence with a lady and a gentleman besides. 
The latter is a preacher, and so my correspondence 
with him is really improving to me, as he is well 
posted on his side, and can therefore all the better 
comprehend my arguments, and see when his are 
demolished. Iwill give you just one page of my 
reply to his last letter fora sample as to how our 
correspondence is progressing and what we talk 
about. You will see that I use Quaker phraseology 
somewhat, having been used to writing that way 
more or less all my life.” And thus saying, Rose 
read as follows: 

“Friend David, thee says: ‘You laud “Tom Paine,” 
and yet he can surely be convicted of knowing de- 
ception, if not of downright lying from his own 
book.’ 

“ Now if this be so, will theé please tell me where 
it may be found ?” 

“I have always believed Mr. Paine to be better 
than the average of men—purer, nobler, and far less 
selfish. J have esteemed him as one who scorned to 
lie, and who was willing to sacrifice much for what 
he believed to be truth.” 

“Tf I can be convinced by any proof of thine that 
he was not morally good and true, I shall cease to 
praise his character henceforward and forever. 
True, that will not affect his statement.as regards 
the Bible or religion, but it will go far to show that 
he was quite fallible in his own person; still I doubt 
very much thy ability to do what thee offers to do, 
that is, ‘show this to be so.’ Thee says, ‘If Paine 
be a liar or deceiver, why do you praise him ?” 

“«<cTf? there is the point. I think it is all, and 
nothing else, so I wait for proof. I-would no sooner 
indorse the character of a bad Infidel than I would 
that of a bad Christian, and I believe I would sooner 
see the former go to the wall from very shame of 


+ 


‘having snch ones found in our ranks., I never in- 


dorsed or in any way encouraged Mr. Wilbur after 
I believed him guilty of falsehood. I admired his 
ideas upon some subjects, but despised the man. I 
am personally acquainted with some Infidels whose 
lives are- not moral or good ; and I have no more 


charity for the shortcomings of these than I have for! ing strength every day. 


those of Christians who do not believe theologically 
as I do.” i 
; [ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


Selections. 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. — CONTINUED. 


In the United States the growth of Liberal opin- 
ions during the past fifty years has been very rapid, 
and their influence is generally felt. The orthodox 
churches are made up largely of members that are 
ashamed of the written creed of their denomination. 
The connection of no small number in the churches 
everybody knows is from motives of policy and pru- 
dence. A Christian congregation of this day is not 
such as the clergy spoke to a few years ago ; but, as 
Rev. George Gilfillan remarks, “ An assembly, part 


.of whom have come to sleep, another part. to recreate 


their eyes by staring, a fourth part perhaps to reap 
benefit, and another fourth to enjoy the refined sen- 
suality of listening to eloquence, or the still dearer 
luxury of finding fault. Taking audiences and min- 
isters as a class, they are both far happier to part 
than to meet” (Christianity and our Era), 

The Church is a conventional standard of “ respect- 
ability,” and it offers certain social advantages not 
elsewhere to be found in our present transitional 
stage of belief. This consideration, with many minds 
long since freed from the trammels of theology, 
makes them give their influence, more or less, to sus- 
tain church organizations. And this will continue 
until Liberals, by organization, show their strength 
and offer as many social advantages as the Church 
possesses. In time, I have no doubt, the churches 
will drop their creeds and their senseless ceremonies, 
and be still sustained with all the good. features that 
they now possess. There is to-day, perhaps, about 
as much Infidelity in the Church as outside. Many 
of the orthodox clergy keep their theology to them- 
selves, knowing that the people are tired of it. But 
comparatively few believe now all that the Bible 
plainly teaches. The most revolting portions of the 
Christian theology have been generally abandoned. 

Liberal views have assumed a variety of phases. 
In the past, Universalism, an inconsistent though 
amiable form of Christianity, has been to thousands 
a stepping-stone from the evangelical theology to the 
position of the Infidel. With such representatives 
as Rev. Dr. Miner, of Boston, it has, however, ceased 
to be a Liberalizing agency. The orthodox denomi- 
nations are pregressive ; Universalism has become 
fossilized, and its growth and development are no 
longer possible. Unitarianism is a “mild type of 
Infidelity,” and its talent and culture are all on the 
side of the army of progress. Modern Spirifualism 
has contributed to destroy confidence in the old the- 
ology. Its teachings have gone into the pulpit 
and pews alike, and thousands who do not relish the 
name have, in reality, accepted the thing. The Free 
Religious Movement, led on by cultivated and earnest 
minds, like Frothingham, Abbot, and Higginson, is 
gaining strength rapidly, and shows how dissatisfied 
the people are with the creeds of the churches, and 
how ready they are to accept more advanced relig- 
ious views. Materialism, which recognizes no other 
god than Nature, no better worship than work, no 
better religion than morality, no “other life” than 
this, is the belief of no small number in this country 
as well asin Europe, and it is making its influence 
felt among thoughtful minds of every class. It has 
among its friends some of the most profound and cul- 
tivated minds of the age. The masses, although they 
can give but scanty attention to scientific and philo- 
sophical questions, have caught the spirit of the age, 
and are thinking less about God and more about 
themselves, inquiring less as to what they shall do to 
be “ saved ” in another world, and asking more how 
they ean add to their comfort and prosperity in this 
world. 

Our literature is comparatively Liberal. Indeed 
its Infidel tendencies are ihe lament of the pulpit and 
religious press. The best magazines in the country 
are objects of frequent attack by the evangelical 
press for the heterodox character of many of their 
contributions and editorials. The secular press is 
chiefly in the hands and under the control of men who 
have outgrown the whole Christian theology. Ti 
they show it respect it is not because they have any 
love or sympathy for it, but because it has been 
sanctioned by the faith and piety of millions, and 
because it is yet nominally the religion of the people 
for whom they write. The great majority of pro- 
fessional men are undoubtedly Freethinkers. Rev. 
Theodore Cuyler, some time ago, raised the query, 
“ Why is a lawyer rarely seen at a prayer-meeting ?” 
Physicians, as a class, are Infidels. And as the Scotch 
minister Gilfillan says, “ When a scientific man is at 
the same time a babe at the feet of Christ, he is 
judged an exception to the general rule, and.stared 
at as a prodigy.” The public advocates of Free- 
thought now speak in the best halls; and to larger 
audiences in the West than the clergy can get to 
hear their sermons. And the Liberal cause is gain- 
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A few years ago the N; Y. Hwangelist-had the tion, of science subverting all gospel truths, can we 
frankness and candor to admit that, “among all. the wonder at the uneducated cordially embracing the 
earnest-minded young men who-are at this moment socialistic tenets of communism.” 


leading in thought and action in America, we ven- 
ture to say that four-fifths are skeptical of the great 
historical facts ‘of Christianity. What is told as 


Christian doctrine by the churches claims none ofj 


their consideration, and there is among them a gen-: 


| The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 


eral distrust of the clergy, as a class, and an utter 
pas der with the very aspect of modern Christianity 
and 


of church worship. This skepticism is not flip-/ 


pant’; littie is said about it. It is not a peculiarity 
alone of Radicals and fanaties ; most of them are 
men of calm and. even balance of mind, and belong’ 


denying enterprises of the day.” 


Rev. Dr. Newman, of Washington, in a recent ad- developed structural characteristics, we arrive at the knowl- 
dress, reported in a sécular paper, said: “ Within the edge of the degrees of their different structural relation: 
next decade, ay, within the next five years, Chris- ships. By this, however, we at the same time obtain an 
tianity will be tried as it has never been tried before. insight into their true blood relationship, which, according 
There are men in England and America to-day who to the Theory of Descent, is the real reason of the structural 
will bring to the assault a ripeness of scholarship, a relationship. Hence, by collecting, comparing, and employ- 


power of intellect, and a breadth of. view unequale 


by the past, and there are men and women before me anatomy for supplementing each other, we arrive at an 
to-night who are destined to have their faith terribly | approximate knowledge of the “ Natural System,” which, 


shaken.” 


Thus A 6 gee eae ee which are accorded the , true that our human knowledge, in all things fragmentary, 
first rank as regards enlightenment and prosperity, is especially so in this case, on account of the extreme 


: 
i 


and the comparatively elevated condition of which is 
so frequently mentioned to prove that Christianity 
and progress go hand in hand, are the very nations 


to no class of ultraists. It is not worldly and selfish. | By a careful comparison of the individual and the paleon- 
Nay, the doubters lead in the bravest and most self- | tological development, as also by the comparative anatomy 


in which Christianity has suffered the greatest: 


decline, and in which unbelief is 
ly diffused. 

The friends of Infidelity have reason to feel proud 
of the influence which their principles have exerted. 
“ The first nation in Europe,” says T. W. Higginson 
very justly, “that abolished slavery in the colonies 
(France in 1793) did in the same session abolish Chris- 
tianity, and when Christianity was restored ‘slavery 
came back also.” Freethinkers generally supported 
the antislavery movement in this country long be- 
fore it became popular, and when the clergy and 
Bible believers were quoting Scripture in its favor. 
When no pulpit in Boston was open to Garrison for 
an antislavery speech, and when he had tried in vain 
to get a hall, Abner Kneeland, the honored founder 
of the brave old Boston Investigator, opened his 
hall to the distinguished Abolitionist and told him to 
occupy the desk. The cause of Women’s Rights 
was “cradled in Infidelity.” Those who are now in- 
terested in this just and noble movement, and who 
are encouraged by the indications of its ultimate suc- 
cess, should not forget the names of Mary Woolstone- 
craft, Frances Wright, and Earnestine L. Rose, the 
fearless pioneers of the cause, who with a few others 
were pointing out the disadvantages and disabilities 
under which women labored when the clergy were 
everywhere quoting St. Paul to show that submis- 
sion is woman’s first duty, and that the measures 
which were advocated by the persons named were 
Infidel in their character and degrading in their 
tendency. 

Nearly twenty years ago the N. Y. Independent 
said : “ To the shame of the Church it must be con- 
fessed that the foremost in all our philanthropic 
movements, in the interpretation of the spirit of the 
age, in the practical application of genuine Chris- 
tianity, in the reformation of abuses in high and in 
low places, in the vindication of the rights of man, 
and in practically redressing his wrongs in the intel- 
lectual and moral regeneration of the race, are the 
so-called Infidels in our land. The Church has 
pusillanimously left, not only the working oar, but 
the very reins of salutary reform in the hands of men 
she denounces as inimical to Christianity, and who are 
practically doing with all their might for humanity’s 
sake what the Church ought to be doing for Christ’s 
sake ; and if they succeed, as succeed they will, in 
abolishing slavery, banishing ram, restraining licen- 
tiousness, reforming abuses, and elevating the masses, 
then must the recoil on Christianity be disastrous. 
Woe, woe, woe, to Christianity when Infidels by the 
force of nature, or the tendency of the age, get ahead 
of the Church in morals, and in the practical work of 
Christianity. In some instances they are already far 
jn advance. In the vindication of truth, righteous- 
ness, and liberty, they are the pioneers, beckoning 
to a sluggish Church to follow in the rear.” 


Rev. J. W. Carter, vicar of All Saints, Strat- 


now the most wide- | 


| Scheme of the genealogical relationships of organisms. 


Jand given a stimulus for other and better attempts. 


{Í ble paleontological documents, which are really requisite 


archives, These are ontogeny and comparative anatomy. 


‘organisms which arose by spontaneous generation—the 


If thoughtfully and carefully we consult these most valu- 
able records, we at’ once perceiva what is exceedingly 
significant, namely, that” by far the greater number of 
organisms, especially all higher animala and plants, are 
composed of a great number of cells, and that they originate 
out of an egg, and that this egg,in animals as well as in 
plants, is a single, perfectly simple cell—a little lump of 
albuminous constitution, in which another albuminouws cor- 
puscle, the cell-kernel, is inclosed. This cell containing its 
kernel grows and becomes enlarged. By division it forma 
an accumulation of cells, and out of these, by division of 
labor (as has previously been described), there arise the 
numberless different forms which are presented to us in the 
fully developed animal and vegetable species. This im- 
mensely important process—which we may follow step by 
step, with our own eyes, any day in the embryological 
development of any animal or vegetable individual, and 
which, as a rule, is by no means considered with the rever- 
ence it deserves—informs us more surely and completely 
than all petrifactions could do as to the original palsonto- 
logical development of all many-celled organisms, that is, 
of all higher animals and plants. Foras ontogeny, or the 
embryological development of every single individual, is 
essentially only a recapitulation of phylogeny, or the palzon-. 
tological development of its chain of ancestors, we may at 
once, with full assurance, draw the simple and important 
conclusion, that all many-celled animals and plants were 
originally derived from single-celled organisms. The primeval 
ancestors of man, as well as of all other animals, and of all 
plants composed of many cells, were simple cells living 
isolated. This invaluable secret of the organic pedigree is 
revealed to us with infallible certainty by the egg of ani- 
mals, and by the true egg-cell of plants. When the oppo- 
nents of the Theory of Descent assert it to be miraculous 
and inconceivable that an exceedingly complicated many- 
celled organism could, in the course of time, have pro- 
ceeded from a simple single-celled organism, we at once 
reply that we may see this incredible miracle at any 
moment, and follow it with our own eyes. For the embry- 
ology of animals and plants visibly presents to our eyes in 
the shortest space of time the same process as that which 
has taken place in the origin of the whole tribe during the 
course of enormous periods of time. 


Upon the ground of embryologicai records, therefore, we 
can with full assurance maintain that all many-celled, as 
well as single-celled, organisms are originally descended 
from simple cells; connected with this, of course, is the 
conclusion that the most ancient root of the animal and 
vegetable kingdom was common to both. For the different 
primeval ‘original cells” out of which the few different 
main groups or tribes have developed, only acquired their 
differences after a time, and were descended fromacommon 
“primeval cell.” But where did those few “ original 
cells,” or the one primeval cell, come from? For the 
answer to this fundamental genealogical question we must 
return to the theory of plastids and the hypothesis of spon- 
taneous generation which we have already discussed. 

As was then shown, we cannot imagine cells to have 
arisen by spontaneous generation, but only Monera, those 
primeval creatures of the simplest kind conceivable, like 
the still living Protamebe, Protomyxe, ete. Only such 
corpuscles of mucus without component parts—whose 
whole albuminous body is as homogeneous in itself as an 
inorganic crystal, but which nevertheless fulfils the two 
organic fundamental functions of nutrition and propagation 
—could have directly arisen out of inorganic matter by 
autogeny at the beginning (we may suppose) of the Liuren- 
tian period. While some Monera remained at the original 
simple stage of formation, others gradually developed into 
cells by the.inner kernel of the albuminous mass hecoming , 
separated from the external cell-substance, In others, by 
differentiation of the outermost layer of the cell-substance, 
an external covering (membrane, or skin) was formed 
round simple cytods (without kernel), as well as round 
naked cells (containing a kernel). By these two processes 
of separation in the simple primeval mucus of the Moneron 
body, by the formation of a kernel in the interior anda 
covering on the outer surface of the mass of plasma, there 
arose out of the original most simple cytods, or Monera, 
those four different species of plastids, or individuals, of the 
first order, from which, by differentiation and combination, 
all other organisms could afterwards develop themselves. 

The question now forces itself upon us, Are all organic 
cytods and cells, and consequently also those ‘‘ original 
cells” which we previously considered to be the primary 
parents of the few great main groups of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, descended from a single original form 
of Moneron, or were there several different organic primary 
forms, each traceable toa peculiar independent species of 
Moneron which originated by spontaneous generation? In 
other words, Js the whole organic world of a common origin, or 
does it owe its origin to several acts of spontaneous generation? 
This fundamental question of genealogy seems at firat sight 
to be of exceeding importance. But on a more accurate 
examination, we shall soon see that this is not the case, and 
that it isin reality a matter of very subordinate importance. 

to 28 CONTINVED.{ 
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Mus. Clara Nevuan would like to meet with some 
engagements to lecture in the neighborhood of Syracuse 
after the League's Convention—the 26h and 27th of this 
month. Subjects: “ German Liberalism;” “ The Redeem- 
‘ing Feature in the New Faith,” and other topics. 

Address, 97 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |! 


Science and the Arts. 
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BY PROV. ERNST HAECKEL. 
CHAPTER XV. 
PEDIGREE AND HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF THE PROTISTA. 


of organisms, by the comparative examination of their fully 


ing the empirical results of embryology, paleontology, and 


according to our views, is the pedigree of organisms. It is 


incompleteness and defectiveness of the records of creation. 
However, we must not allow this to discourage us, or to 
deter us from undertaking this highest problem of biology. 
Let us rather see how far it may even now be possible, in 
spite of the imperfect state of our embryological, palieonto- 
logical, and anatomical knowledge, to establish a probable 


Darwin, in his book, gives us no answer to these special 
questions of the Theory of Descent; at the conclusion he 
only expresses his conjecture “that animals have descended 
from at most only four or five progenitors, and plants from 
an equal or less number.” But as these few aboriginal 
forms stil] show traces of relationship, and as the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms are connected by intermediate 
transitional forms, he arrives afterwards at the opinion 
“that probably all the organic beings which have ever 
lived on the earth have descended from some one primor- 
dial form, into which life was first breathed by the Creator.” 
Like Darwin, all other adherents of the Theory of Descent 
have only treated if ina general way, and not made the 
attempt to carry it out specially, and to treat the “ Natural 
System” actually as the pedigree of organisms. . If, there- 
fore, we venture upon this difficult undertaking, we must 
take up independent ground. 

` Four years ago I set up a number of hypothetical genealo- 
gies for the larger groups of organisms in the systematic 
introduction to my General History of Development (Gen. 
Morph. vol. ii), and thereby, in fact, made the first attempt 
actually to construct the pedigrees of organisms in the 
manner required by the theory of development. I was 
quite conscious of the extreme difficulty of the task, and as 
I undertook it in spite of all discouraging obstacles, I claim 
no more than the merit of having made the first attempt 
Prob- 
ably most zoologists and botanists were but little satisfied 
with this beginning, and least so in reference to the special 
domain in which each one is specially at work. However, 
it is certainly in this case much easier to blame than to 
produce something better; and what best proves the im- 
mense difficulty of this infinitely complicated task is the 
fact that no naturalist has as yet supplied the place of my 
pedigrees by better ones, But, like all other scientific 
hypotheses Which serve to explain facts, my genealogical 
hypotheses may claim to be taken into consideration until 
they are replaced by better ones. 

I hope that this replacement will very soon take place; 
and Í wish for nothing more than that my first attempt 
may induce very many naturalists to establish more accu- 
rate pedigrees for the individual groups, at least in the 
special domain of the animal and vegetable kingdom, which 
happens to be well known to one or other of them. By 
numerous attempts of this kind, our -genealogical knowl- 
edge, in the course of time, will slowly advance and 
approach more and more towards perfection, although it 
can With certainty be foreseen that we shall never arrive at 
a complete pedigree. We lack, and shall ever lack, the 
indispensable palwontological foundations, The most 
ancient records will ever remain sealed to us, for reasons 
which have been previously mentioned. The most ancient 


original parents of all subsequent organisms—must neces- 
sarily be supposed to have been Monera—simple, soft, 
albuminous lumps, without structure, without any definite 
forms, and entirely without any hard and formed parts. 
They and their next offspring were consequently not in'auy 
way capable of being preserved in a petrified condition. 
But we also lack, for reasons discussed in detail in the pre- 
ceding chapter, by far the greater portion of the innumera- 


for a safe recoustiuction of the history of animal tribes, or 
phylogeny, and for the true knowledge cf the pedigree of 
organisms. If we, therefore, in spite of this, venture to 
undertake their hypothetical construction, we must chiefly 
depend for guidance on the two other series of records 
which most essentially supplement the paleontological 
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Selections. 


Repeal! Repeal! Repeal ! 


It is clear that the editor of The Index sees, as never before, 
the force of the adage that there isa point at which forbear- 
ance ceases to be & virtue. When, soon after the arrests of 
Messrs. Bennett and Heywood, the earnest agitation for the 
repeal of the obscenity laws began, Mr. Abbot attempted 
firet to pass it by in silence, and then to discourage it by 
warning the Liberals of the damage which their reputation 
for morality would suffer at the hands of the conservative 
claszes if tbey ventured to oppose laws for the protection of 
the people’s purity. But the agitation has gone on, never- 
theless, developiug an alarming strength, until Mr. Abbot 
has discovered that competitors hav entered for this race of 
human progress of fleeter foot than he, and that he must 
either cripple them or be distanced and counted out alto- 
gether. 


issue, A call has been published for its second annual Con- 


gress, to be held at Syracuse on the 26th and 27ih of Octo-; 


ber, urging the election of delegates with especial reference 
to this obscenity question ; President Abbot and three other 
prominent officers publtcly offer themselves for re-election 
ona platform which asserts the right of the United States 
Government to inquire into the moral character of the mat- 
ter deposited in its mails ; the New York members of the 
League hav been indicted at the bar of Liberal opinion for 
conspiracy and treason, simply because they desire to place 
the League under new and beiter guidance, by the regular 
methods prescribed in its Constitution ; and the heaviest guns 
of Zhe Index artilicry hav been brought into position, and 
are being fired at weekly intervals into the camp of the re- 
pealere, and all this under a new banner, bearing the aliur- 
ing but delusive watchword, ‘ Reform.” The campaign is 
opened, and promises to be “short, sharp, and decisive ;” 
but it is one in which we, unfortunately, can take no part. 
We hav never been able to join the League, for the very 
reason that its platform, from the start, has contained planks 
every Whit as bostileto liberty as the new one now proposed. 
For ourselves, looking at the matter from the standpoint 
of consistency, we know of no reason why an organization 
which favors compulsory taxation and compulsory educa- 
tion, should not favor compulsory morality and purity as 
well. But, asa matter of tendency, we heartily sympathize 
with that wing of the League which desires the elimination 
of abso:utism even from ove department of public sffairs. 

Bull, as an outsider, and in view of the fact that Mr. Abbot 
hae cited us as representative of the “clear,” “gelf consist- 
ent,” and ‘‘ logical” repealers, we may, without meddling, 
examine some of his positions. And, first of all, it occurs 
to us to ask him why, in attacking the repealers, he devotes 
so many columns to exposing the fallacies of the “ inconsist. 
ent ’ party, and orly cne or two short paragraphs to dis 
lodging the unterrificd repealers from their main position. 
His course is intelligible only on the bypothesis that he 
cares more about his je-election tothe Piesidency of the 
League than about substantiating his opposition to the 
repeal of the obnoxious laws. But, be this as it may, the 
only argument which he addresses to us is one which we 
hav answered alrescy, After quoting the platform which 
we keep ttendirg at the head of these columns, he com- 
merte upon ites f lows : ; 

“The ‘frecdim of the press’ must share the limitations 
of all otber tieedom ; namely, that no man shall use his 
freedom so as to intringe upin tbe equal rights of others, 
Hence libel is forbidden by law, without any violation of 
ibe freedom of the press, because libel is a crime against the 
personal iighis of ihe person libeled. We hold it to be no 
kas a crime to mailieally obscene literature to school chil 
dren—a crime st cnce sgainst the children, their parente, 
and socie’y imelf; und we therefore hola that to punish 
criminals of this disgusting class involves not the slightest 

' violatiun of the freedom of the press.” 

This passage indicates plainly that Mr. Abbot neglected 
to read the explanation and detense of our platform which 
accompanicd ite first publication. We reproduce it from 
our August numLer, aud submit that, until it is satisfacto- 
rily answered, the repeal position remains unimpaired. 


“Advocates of the repeal of obscenity laws are often met 
with theremark: ‘But there is a limits even to freedom ot 
speech,’ Certainly, we answer; and a very clearly defined 
limit too. Under that theory of government which restricts 
ite province to the protection of persons and property from 
invasion and directi jury, there are only ihree offenses of 
tongue or pen of which tue law can properly teke cogni 
zance—siander, perjury, and forgery. Thbese, being direct 
epcrovchm nts op personal rights, are punishable ; but we 
can imagine at this moment no other ¢ ffense, capable of 
being commitied by t ngue ‘or pen, which can be placed, 
with any show of reason, in the same category. Indecent 
utterances and the advocacy of immoral doctrines certainly 
cannot. Injurious to public morals these may be, and 
doubtiess ax ; invasive of individual rights they are nor, 
and cannot be. Provection of public morals is not one ot 
the functions of government, ‘The true corrective for the 
evils of obscenity dees not lie in necessarily ineffectual at- 
tempts at legal suppression, but in such education of the 

. youthful mind as will tortify it against the corrupting ir flu- 
ence of indecency in all its forms. These are the considera- 
tions which dead us to stard squarely on the platform an- 
mousced at the head of our edivorial columns,” 


Subseqnently, Mr. Abbot makes an unsuccessful attempt 
to patepurase cur platform by calling it the negative state- 
ment of the following :ffirmative proposition : 

“Freedom of the press covers and includes the legal right to 
publish, circulate, and mail real obscenity—the legal right of 
moral monsters to thrust the most nauseating, abominabie, and 
pestilential filth upin the public, at alt times and in all ways, yet 
oth absiiue inguntty,” 

If our interpreter had stopped at the end of the first 
clause, We shuuld zot hav objected to his statement; but 
when, fr “publish, circulate, and mail,” he dextrously sub- 

„Blitutes “thrust upon,” we protest decidedly against such 


And so, at last, the Liberal League is to face the, 


public purity. The world will certainly believe 
that party te be an enemy to morality whose actions practi- 
cally tell against it.” We deny the charge. To say that the 
repealers, either theoretically or practically, are enemies to 
morality is pure assumption. Firmly believing in repeal, 
we believe in other things aş well. We believe in happy 
homes and pleasant firesides and requited love, We believe 
in morality and decency and purity. We believe that the 
way to get these is to lift the veil of mystery, secrecy, and 
darkness, and let in knowledge and the light. We believe 
in attempting to lift the people out of the sexual corruption 
into which they are plunged. And this charge of immo- 
rality we turn upon the “reformers,” and say: You are the 
promoters of obscenity. You, Mr, Abbot, by opposing Free- 
love, are helping to swell the ranks of the very classes of 
people which the dealers in obscenity are able to reach. 
You, Mr. Abbot, as a champion of legal mariage, necessa- 
rily champion obscenity, prostitution, rape, secret Vice, 
abortion, and infanticide. We, as Freelovers, wash ‘our 
hands of all responsibility for these things; for we. are 
laboring to overthrow the social system of which these are 
the necessary results. No less, then, in the name of moral- 
ity and purity than in that of liberty do we call for repeal, 
repeal, REPEAL. — The Word i 
ht 


Mr. Abbot's Manifesto. 


The editor of The Index has issued a singular challenge to 

the members of the National Liberal League. He wishes 
the League to take ground in opposition to the repeal of the 
infamous Comstock law, but in favor of its modification, 
And he challenges the League to take this position at the 
peril of losing his valuable services as its President if it does 
not. / 
It is entirely proper and legitimate for Mr. Abbot to 
advocate the modification instead of the repeal of this iniqui- 
tous: law; and no one, we presume, is disposed to criticise 
or disparage him for urging his opinion. But the question 
between modification and repeal is one of the most impor- 
tant and vital that Liberals, as such, or, indeed, that Ameri- 
Can citizens hay ever been called upon to decide. It should 
be argued and decided purely on its own merits, without 
being mixed with any extraneous consideration or side issue. 
Nothing else—not even the thought of possible obloqguy— 
should be permitted to cloud the vision or distort the judg- 
ment in reaching a conclusion—save only the inquiry, What 
is right and true? When a man begins to ask, ‘‘ What will 
men think of me if I take this position?” he is already 
bribing his pride or his vanity to betray his conscience. 

But it is singular that Mr. Abbot—with the high purpose 
and devotion to principle which he has claimed, and for 
which his friends have given him so much credit-—should 
hav put forth this consideration hitherto as a leading argu- 
ment in the case. . He has urged with great persistence, and 
reiteratzd with great fervor, that Liberals would be maligned 
and mi:judged if they did not take his position; that they 
would be held in the public estimation as the friends of | 
obscenity and thé foes of morality if they favored repeal. 
But what hav Liberals to do with the public bruit in decid- 
ing a question of principle? If Liberalism does not mean a 
purpose to do right, whatever men may say or think, ‘it 
means nothing. The radicalism that makes Liberals is no 
whit better than the most fossilized conservatism if, like 
conservatism,: it can only cut and carve its convictions 
according to the prevailing sentiment, This consideration, 
which he so vehemently urges, is entirely irrelevant and 
misleading, 

But, in his recent manifesto to the members of the League, 
Mr. Abbot presents another consideration still mere irrele- 
vant and misleading. Ina word, he will accept the office. 
of President for another.term. only on condition that the 
League will adopt bis opinion on this question. We cannot 
help admiring. the art, while we can hardly applaud the 
fairness, of this appeal. Mr. Abbot was the founder of thle 
League. It is, so far as we:know, his own darling concep- 
tion. He is its first and only President. His well-known 
name has floated at its masthead ever since its organization, 
He labored with heroic persistence to put it on its feet 
during years.of weary discouragement when other Liberals 
did not see enough in its platform on which.to found a vital 
organization. At length an absorbing and agitating ques- 
tion arises, on which the League, if it takes wise ground, 
may become a real moral force in the great battle of reform 
—the freedom of speech and of the press, imperiléd by the 
Comstock law. On this question Mr. Abbot early an- 
nounced his individual position. And now he comes for- 
ward, and, with a persistency which seems to us almost 
cruel, refuses to accept office in the League again unless it 
comes to hie terms, The members of the League might re-- 
tain their admiration for him, and yet differ with him in’ 
opinion on this point, if not compelled to mix two separate 
and distinct considerations. But, when he thus forces 
them to choose between their love of him and their pride in 
his fame, and obedience to their own convictions, what is. 
he doing but. offering them an ignoble inducement ta do 
statute books without the knowledge of the rest of the com-| what their better judgment forbids? We submit that it is 
eae ae o wee ooo ne poopie generally, the | hardly fair in him to offer thisindirect bribe. == 

’ » > notice an ’ , = ; PT y ` 
necessary to muke the laws in &ny proper aide the acta of ; B ut ~ r Abbot e manifesp O while containing What he 
the people or the nation.” might in justice better hav. ọmitted, fails in one essential 

; particular. Mr. Abbot clainis that the Comstock law can 
be so amended that it could not be used as an instrument of 
oppression and injustice. This has been as diatinet]y 
denied, It has been urged that it Js impossible to giy such 
a legal definition of obscenity, in framing such a law, as to 
protect human rights. Mr. Abbot sends forth his platform, 
in advance of the meeting of the League, to aid the discus- 
sion of the subject. The thing most necéssary for him to 
do, for this purpose, from his standpoint, was to show that 
his proposal was feasible. If, as he says, it is possible ta.. 
frame'a law which evil-dispdsed'mon could not tWist'to pur: + 
poses of injustice, he is the man to show how it is to ba 


rhetorical legerdemain. We hav long admired Mr. Abbot 
as a skilful editorial gymnast, and an agile ground-and-lofty 
tumbler ; but we prefer to see him turn his somersaults 
upon other premises than ours, To “thrust” anything 
upon anybody, be the article thrust obscene or not, is an 
invasion of individual rights, and punishable as euch ; but 
to *“ mail ” is not to “thrust upon.” If it is, then Mr. Ab- 
bot should be punished. whenever he mails an unrequested 
sample copy of The Index, or a circular advertising the 
same; if it is not, then tke law should not interfere with 
the detestable obscenity-venders of Nassau and Holywell 
streets. The crime consists, not in the obscenity, but in the 
thrusting. i i 

Lest some readers of The Indix may be led by Mr. Abbot's 
: etatements into the misiake of believing that we do not 
accept the grounds on which Mr. T. B. Wakeman (Mr. Ab- 
bot’s chosen representative of the ‘‘ inconsistent” repealers) 
bases his oppositin to the obscenity laws, we desire to say 
‘that we regard his Faneuil Hall argument, from a constitu- 
tional point of view, absolutely unanswerable. His point, 
that Congress cannot constitutionally exclude matier from 
the mails except for postal purposes and reasons, M". Abbot 
| does not venture to dispute, but only affects to disdain it in 
i View of the counter-decision of that august tribunal, the 
' United States Supreme Court. How long since respect for 
; authority, regardless of reason, became a cardinal point in 
the Radical creed ? Will Mr. Abbot presume to say that, 
‘if the Supreme Court is in the wrong, it will not ultimately 
be declared so ? If he will, nothing else is needed to jus- 
tify his deposition from the presidency of any organization 
that assumes to represent the Liberal thought of America. 
Mr Wakeman’s position is not the trifling technicality that 
Mr. Abbot would hav us believe it to be, but, on the con- 
trary, is of vital importance to the preservation of our lib- 
erties. While, therefore, we prefer to guide our individual 
effurts by the broader and more uncompromising platform 
which we hav adopted, we yet are glad to aid Mr. Wake- 
man and his friends in all possible ways; for, though it 
would not be a final and decisive victory, the repeal of the 
United States laws would drive the bigots who are plotting 
for the suppression of free thought into closer quarters, and 
deprive them of many advantages over us which they now 
possess, A 

But Mr. Abbott thinks that the repeal position is not 
only wrong in principle, but foolish in policy; that its advo- 
cates are unintentionally playing into the hands of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association ; that they are confus- 
ing the public mind upon the distinction between obscenity 
and free thought; and that Mr. Comstock must secretly 
chuckle at seeing this confusion deepened and spread by 
Mr, Heywood’s own friends. We do not imagine that Mr, 
Comstock, having just been turned out of court by a New 
York judge for daring to prosecute three girls whom he had 
decoyed into exposing their persons, is in a chuckling mood 
just now ; but, if he were, the object of his secret merri- 
ment would undoubtedly be the editor of The Index, who 
is innocent enough to imagine himself a dangerous enemy 
to Mr. Comstock. Why, the whole country would be dead 
to the issue, Mr. Heywood would be languishing in jail 
without a protest from any one, and Mr. Abbot himself 
would be absolutely dumb, had not the repealers made the 
efforis that they hav to arouse the people to a sense of their 
danger, It may be foolish tu repeal the law, but it is cer- 
tainly useless to reform it. Does Mr. Abbot suppose that 
he or any other person can frame a law on this subject tbat 
Comstock and the courts could not twist to suit their pur. 
pose? If go, let him try it. We warn him of his difficulty 
by quoting to him in advance the opinion which one of the 
most eminent members of. the New England bar recently 
expressed to us: “ I knew, five years ago, when the law was 
first passed, that it was wrong, for it did not define the 
‘ffence egainst which it was directed ; and I knew, further 
that it could never be made right, for it was directed 
against an offense which is legally undefinable.” 

Some idea of the accuracy of Mr. Abbot’s statements re- 
garding this Jaw may be formed by reading the following 
extract from a recent Index editorial: 


“It was not ‘orthodoxy’ which enacted the Comstock 
laws, though ‘orthodoxy’ may now gladly avail itself of 
them for purposes of its own: the seal author of those laws 
was the people's conscience; outraged by the crimes which 
the laws c ndemned. Not to see this clearly, not to com- 
prehend the tremendous significance of the fact, is to be 
smitten with almost fatal biindness. The ‘repeal’ position 
tekes no account whatever of this great fact, though it is 
one of the chief elements of the situation ; the ‘reform’ 
position alone rates it at its full value, and is wise enough 
10 heed it.” ` 


Contrast the foregoing with this extract from the speech 
of Mr. Wakeman, who has thoroughly investigated the 
matter: ; 

“These lawa were, in effect, passed surreptitiously. The 
mass of the people never heard of them until they were 
being enforced. They therefore hav no weight as deliber- 


ate laws of the nation or uf the state. They are the private 
laws of the society which obtained them to be put upon the 


We hav the statement, from a reliable source, that the 
law Was passed in the closing hours of the closing session of 
.a drunken Congress, when many of the members ‘knew not 
for what they were voting ; and that the President hurriedly 
signed the bill, without even reading its title, So much 
for this ‘‘ tremendously significant fact” about the ‘ peo- 
ple’s conscience.” 

But, says Mr, Abbot, ‘‘ The repeal position is most disas- 
trous to the Liberal cause,” for he who deliberately favors 
it “ has no right to complain if he-is set down by tne public 
as a man who is utterly indifferent, at the very least, to! 


done. Let him giv the draft of such a law, containing a 
legal definition of obscénity under which the freedom of the 
press cannot be struck down, and then the members of the 
League can judge whether his assertion can be made good. 
From such examples as.that of Mr. Heywood, it would 
seem evident that it cannot be done. If, in the face of such 
examples, Mr, Abbot asseits it to be possible, the burden is 
on him to prove it. Until he does this, his platform Jacks 
the essential strength of that “‘logic ” which has been his 


pride.— Zhe Word. 
1 


Censorship of the Press ys. Right of Private 


Judgment in Morals,. 


Editor Indez: I hav read attentively your elaborate arti- 
cles on the obscene literature laws, and regret that my 
“pent-up ” condition forb:ds me to worthily reply. In giv- 
ing generous space to this important subject, you go to 
Bchool to yourself in a way that suits me; for, faving got 
on a century without a censorship of the press, the Ameri- 
can people will not sanction one now, even though the Lib- 
eral League continues its mistaken advocacy of it. Agree- 
ing with you that, whether viewed as a state or Federal 
question, the issue differs only in degree—Federal law cover- 
ing a wider field, and clashing with more diverse interests— 
I assert, without fear of successful refutation, that any law 
against obscene literature, since it invades mental tiSerty, 
Initiates, if it does not establish, a censorship of the press. ; 
I understand you to concede that liberty is the natural and ; 
desirable condition of human beings; that to form and ex- 
press opinions is the inalienable right of all; that “no man 
may use his freedom so as to infriuge on the equal rights of 
Others ” (an.!, conversely, that no one may restrict the rights 
of others because they do not think or act to please him); . 
and that ‘‘the office of government,” as well defined by 
Daniel Webster, is “to protect persons and property from 
invasion,” A Frenchman spent years to write a book per- 
fect in atyle but devoid of thought; he failed, because even: 
behind his purpose not to express thought was the thought 
to be thoughtless. Since no book, pamphlet, newspaper, or 
circular is possible without expressing opinions, any law 
forbidding auy pubtication on aay subject whatsoever in-! 
vades opinious, and is therefore self-condemned on your 
own principles conceded above, John Calvin held ‘that to: 
think differently from himself was irreligious and hence 
immoral; so he burned Servetus with green oak wood. You 
hold tòat free thought in morals leads to obscenity, and you | 
seek to restrict it by fining and imprisonment of its author: 
or vender. It you are right he was right, public opinion 
then alone him to employ severer penalties than are now 
permitted. If liberty is unsafe, we must all go back under 
the ‘‘ five points” of Joho Calvin's tota! depravity bavner. | 
Your claim to suppress what you. call obscene literature, if | 
conceded, destroys your right to publish The Index when 
orthodox purists are able tu suppressa &. Rev. J. M, Man- 
ning, D.D., pastor of the “ Old South” in Boston, once was 
reported to say in a Sunday evening discourse in Hollis 
Street Church that the writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
are more immoral in their tendencies than the thefts and 
debaucheries of North street, because immoral principles 
are more vitiating than vicious practices, though he had not 
the hardihood to invoke legal power to abate Emerson! 
Yet he wil hav such power if your view prevails, which, 
fortunately, it cannot, 

You rightly say that those who would repeal the national 
statutes yet sustain state obsenity laws are illogical. 
Granted ; but better be inconsistent favoring liberty than 
logically opposed to it. ‘‘ To be great is to be inconsistent,’ 
says Emerson. State laws, heretofore, hav been practically 
dead letters. They will be found to be as objectionable aa 
the national Jaws when serious effort is made to enforce 
them. The fathers saw that’ state religion would admit 
oppression and disaster; ‘‘to be as good as they we must 
be better”; opposing state morality we must unflinchingly 
assert the right of private judgment in morals, The absurd 
doctrine of “ constructive treason,” demolished by the gen- 
ius of Erskine in the famous trial of Tooke, Thelwell, and 
Hardy in 1794, reappears in present efforts to punish “ con- 
airactive” immorality, You say ‘‘the crime” of obscenity 
should be defined. Certainly ; will you please define it ? 
EHiizur Wright neatly says: * Obscenity, it there is such a 
thing, consists in want of respect for the sexual nature.” Is 
that a punishable offense ? But ‘‘ society must be protect- 
ed?’ Yes, by maintaining individual liberty inviolate. In 
cases of forgery, libel, or perjury, invasion of persons givs 
ground for action. If I sell a book to another, or send it to 
him in the matis, its morality or immorality is our business, 
not yours. But '‘ children shouid be protected?” Yes, by 
knowledge and discipline. When parents giv a child 
money to spend, they invest him or her with power of con- 
tract, the child acting in place of parent ; hence there is no 
invasion and therefore no grievance. If you invade the 
natural rights of the parent you destroy the child in advance. 
It one’s child is safe only when watched by police, the 
parent should attend Freelove conventions and learn how 
to hav no more such children, Your idea of government 
seems to be compulsive, not voluntary; and hence in con: 
flict with natural right—which was before government, and 
will survive it. Mine finds liberty, individualism to be the 
primary facts; society to be an outgrowth, and the state an 
instrument to be ‘altered or abolished ” as ‘‘we other 
folks’ who improvise it think best. In attempting to regu- 
late morala by any power outside of appeal to reason and con- 
science, you impose “communism ” suitable for jails, but 
not encouraging to the voluntary associations of intelligent 
people contemplated in the Declaration of 1776, and the 
Massachusetts Bill of Rights. 

You generously concede that my book is not obscene ; 
but a United States jury and two United States jadges 
thought differently ; hence I am here, caged in a logical 
conclusion of your doctrine, more confining than conviac- 
ing, Ido not likeit. Judge Clarke could make a strong 
defense of bis rulings, in the case of the United States 
assault upon me, based on the invectives you hav bestowed 
upon ‘‘Cupic’s Yokes” in the columns of The Index. The 
mistake is in Guvverument undertaking to suppress pubtica- 
tions of any kind whatsoever; and I am profoundly sur- 
prised that the policy of ‘repression suitable to the Vatican 
in Rome should be so stoutly defended by the founder of 
Free Religion within sight of Fanenil Hall Your distinc- 
‘tion between theoretical and_passional opinions [we never 
made any such.—Hd, Index.} would not be accepted by 
au. hors of the latter, Your nabit of imputing a lascivious 
tendency to my Freelove faith, and of implying that the’ 
friends of repeal (few of whom are Freelovers) practi- 
cally favor obscenity, is as illogical as it would be for me to 
say that you favor drunkenness because you wisely oppose 
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hibitory literature laws. ‘ Freedom,” says Macauley, “is 
the only cure for the evils which freshly-acqnired: freedom 
produces.” Freelovers were the first to detect the fearful 
prevalence of obscene desires and satisfactions, aud hav 
suggested the only method of effectual renovation, oiz., lib- 
erty, and the knowledge, sobriety, and continence which 
follow in wake of expanding tendencies. Repression is 
abortive—kills at the breach, not at the muzzle. Hav they 
suppressed ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes?” They hav advertised it. 
Hav they ‘‘reformed” me? Not much. They bav taken. 
me from my beloved family, broken up my business, uni- 
formed me as a felon, fed and caged me as a savage; but 
the ideas my book proclaims "march on” with greater! 
speed and’ strength than before, and the rebound of the} 
blow which struck me down will demolish compulsive gov- i 
ernment itself, Jn reply to your fear that repealers hinder 
modification, my experience in refurm is that if you would 
get even half a loaf, ask for the whole, ‘‘ The world rests 


on believers,” says Emerson. The fact that modilication- | 


ists, issuing no petition of their own, turn their guns on the |. 


advance party, the repealers, indicates where the workin 
forces of liberty gather, and on which banner victory will 
finally rest. Thacking you for your uniform friendliness 
and courtesy to me personally, and confident that this dis- 
cussion will clear and broaden the scope of Freethought, 
helping also to bring the grave issues of love and parentage 
within the domain of reason and moral obligation, which is 
the object of my book, Lam yours to hasten it, 


OU Fifty two, the Jail, Ded- 
ham, Muss., Oct. 6, Y. L. 6. Ezra Hoar Herwoop. 


REMARKS BY TRE EDITOR OF THE INDEX. 


[1. There is no ‘‘censorship of the press ”? established by 

punishing libel (an abuse of the press to the malicious injury 
of an individual’s reputation) as a crime. Neither is any 
such censorship established by punishing the circulation of 
obscene literature asa crime. Publishing remains in each 
case as free as eating or walking; but publications which 
are. Criminal, whether libelous or obscene, are treated as 
such. 
2. It is preposterous to allege that we ‘‘hold that free 
thought in morals leads to obscenity,” On the contrary, we 
hold that it leads to purity alone. We conclude that Mr, 
Heywood utterly fails to understand what he cannot argue 
against except by such w'ld misrepresentation. Tu estab- 
Jish freedom is necessaily to establish the possibility of 
Crime, but not to deprive society of the right to punish 
crime. 

8 There is no need to define obscenity in the abstract ; 
the law would define it, by describing clearly the cluss of 
publications which it means to suppress, and by explicttty 
recognizing the right of tree discussion of all subjects what- 
ever. We have again and again described thia cluss as pub- 
lications whose main and manifest intention is, not to dis- 
cuss or to excite thought, but to inflame lewd passions fur 
the sake of profit to publishers or advertisers. Doubtless 
this definition can be improved; but it has been in substance 
before the public already nine months, at the very least, 
Why not criticise it, and thereby help to make it better, in- 
stead of shutting the eyes or looking the opposite way ? 

4, We cannot honestly ‘ concede” Mr. Heywood’s book 
to be, in our own opinion, ‘‘not obscene”; we have not done 
so. But we hav ali along contended that it ought not to be 
suppressed by law, because its obscenity is merely incident- 
al, and because common sense as well as common justice 
requires the couris to judge books by their general tenor 
and main object, not by exceptional passages. 

We cannot make any further notes on the above, except 
to say that whoever insists on making the cause of Free. 
thought protect the vileness of really obscene publications, 
does his utmost to tie a corpse to a living body and to bury 
both together in the same grave. 


. ADDITIONAL REMARKS, 


We think it must be obvious to our readers that the 
above remarks of The index are weak, sophistical, and des- 
uitical, by far less log‘cal, honest, and convincing than the 
earnest words of Mr. Heywood. We only ask our readers 
to compare them carefully. Perhaps the difference of posi- 
tion with the two editors accounts somewhat for the differ- 
ence of their views and expressions. Possibly, were Mr. 
Abbot torn from his family and business, and immured in 
prison, with lousy fellows for his companions, for the term 
of two years, humbled aud disgraced before his fellow-men, 
his affection for the Comstock laws might be a trifle less- 
ened, He might then begin to think they were not justi the 


thing for editors and freemen. 
— erm 


Liberal League. 


At the regular meeting of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Liberal 
League, held at Turner Hall on Sunday, the 18th inst., the 
following members were elected delegates to represent the 
League in the National Liberal League Congress to be held at 
Syracuse, New York, on October 26th, instant, for the transac- 
tion of general business and the nomination in 1880 of. 
candidates for President and Vice-President of the United 
States: 1. P, V. Wise; 2 Herman Brunsing; 3. Henry Christ; 
4, Jacob Sprinkle; 5. Fred. Bush. On motion it was re- 
solved that in Case any One or all of the delegates being un- 
able or failing-to attend, the Hon. H. L. Green, of, Bala- 
manca, New York, be and hereby is authorized to cast the 
vote of such delegate or all the delegates for this League. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, The orthodox having in view the suppression 
of free thought, reform, human treedom, and happiness, by 
means of deception and fraud, the peculiar weapons of ail 
false systems of theology, and the aid of the Yuung Men’s 
Christian Association, aided by their :vile, unprincipled 
chief, one Anthony Comstock, hav procured the passage of 
an act by our natiunal Congress, nominally, agaiust the pub- 
lication, having pussession of by auy person, or the trans- 
mission through the mails of any obscene newspaper, pam- 
phiet, beok, or iustrument, or device whatever, or any 
medicine or other thing to prevent conception or produce 
an abortion, but readily and in truth to prevent Liberal, 
Freethought publicaiions, the transmission of them through 
the mails, or the having possession uf and reading and usiug 
them by the unorthodox and thinking portion of the people, 
and also to prevent any impruvement in medicine or sur- 
gery, or in the great field of physivlogical investigations, 
unless confined to the old, narrow, allopathic, ignorant, 
orthodox ruts; aod, 

WHEREAS, In evidence of these charges we submit as 


the editors of Woodhulls Weekly. of Geo, F, Train; of 


John A, tant, editor of the Toledo Sux, for publishing verses 
of the Jewish-Christian Bible; of D. M. Bennett of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER ; of È. H. Heywood of The Word, who is 
now languishing in a Christian prison, while his Christian 
brother sold his homestead in Puritan Massachusetts under 
& mortgage, and turned his wife and children out into the 
streets; of Dr. E B. Foote, of Dr. Sara B. Chase, and many 
other prominent physicians and scientists, not for any crimeg 


. that they had committed, or deeds done against the cause of 


truth or humanity, but simply for laboring im the search 


‘after truth, and for the benefit of the entire human family; 


therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the right to investigate, to search fearlessly 
for truth, untrammeled by creed or ism, and to freely ex- 
press, and publish, and declare to the world our conscien- 
tious opinions and ideas on ali subjects pertaining to the 
improvement, the liberty, and welfare of mankind are the 
dearest and most sacred rights, privileges, and immunities 
that man, woman, or child can enjoy 

Resolved, That we hold the above to be sacred and inalien- 
able rights, that must not be yielded under any circum- 
stances to either gods or men. 

Resolved, That we demand the immediate and uucondi- 
tional repeal of the olious Comstock laws on obscenity, well’ 
knowing that their impartial enforcement was never intend- 
ed, as they would prevent any one from having in their 
possession and reading the classics, Burne, Shakspere, the 
Bible, or any works on anatomy and physiology. 

Resolved, That we demand the equal and impartial taxa- 
tion of all churches and property used for theological, secta- 
rian purposes; that we demand that no public moneys, 
state or national, shall be paid to any chaplain, or for any 
theological, sectarian purposes whatever; that we demand 
the repeal of all laws known as the Sunday or Subbatariam 
lawe, as such, 

Resolved, That we regard the violation of the conditions of 
Stephen Girard’s will, founding the Orphan's University at. 
Philadelphia, by Christian priests and propsganidists in 
persisting in conductivg religious services in connection 
therewith, as being grossly immoral and contrary to alk 
rules of justice and equity, and directly violating the sacred 
obligationg of all contracts, 

Resowed, That, as the entire structure of human society 
and governments is supported by and depends upon the 
tiller of the soil, the artisan, and Iuboring man, woman, and 
child, the soil should be owned by them in an indefeasible 
right, and all human laws should be made for their protec- 
tion and advancement. 

Resolved, That the state should giv every child, without 
regard to color or sex, a good, practical education, wh--rebvy 
euch member of society would be able to support and cave 
for himself or herself, whoever he or she might be, 

Resolved, That we favor the nomination of candidates for 
President aud Vice-President of the United Sates in 1880 
on the Liberal Reform and Workingman’s platform, hereby 
pledging ourselves to do our ubmust to secure their election. 

Resolved, That we hereby instruct our delegates to the 
National Liberal League Congress to be held a. Syracuse, 
New York, on the 20th inst., to act and vote in accordance 
with the above resolutions. P. V. Wise, Pres't. 

lj, BRUNBING, Sée'y 


c_i 
Echoes of “The Last Comstock Case.” 


To Tar EDITOR or Tat TrRUTS SEEKER, Sir: It was 
my good fortune to be interviewed by aman who called 
himself Chapman and said he was not Gurvey. This man 
was very much excited, apparently, and fouad it couvenient 
to address me as a ‘‘d——d rascal” and threaten me with 
arrest, prosecution for slander, and other evils witich he 
considered would be ao horrible that I should be compelled 
to fly at once to ex-Judge Dittenhcffer's office and ‘‘ settle” 
by paying ten or twelve thousand dollars. Iam unable to 
fly much. 

lam not terrified, do not fear prosecution for my report 
of the case, and am incredulous as to the necessity of paying 
blackmail to anybody. 

This man, who says his name is Chapman and never was 
Gurney, says he knows Gurney to be a rascal, because he 
has sold Gurney goods which hav not been paid for as 
agreed. He says he worked with Comstock in the Greene- 
street Case, was arrested with the other parties, and did not 
know of any conspiracy against the captain of the precinct. 

He said he had arrested Assistant District-Attorney Her- 
ring for bis slanderous remarks about him during the trial; 
but before walking off from the interview said Mr. Herring 
was his counsel in the matter of prosecuting me for writing 
and you, Mr, Editor, for publishing my report of ‘‘ The last. 
Comstock Case.” 

He said he was in business in Bond street and had a ron 
nineteen years old who had received anonymous letters say- 
ing his father hud been in state prison. Ile (Chapman) Who 
is not Gurney~-who could not be found when he was 
wanted by both sides in the trial—now turns up when he is not 
wanted, and desires much pay for su ‘turning up,” I cannot 
even pretend to report one-lislf of what Mr, Coapman, who. 
is not Gurney, said during that interview (which was very 
noisy on one side), and yet one sentence impressed itself om 
my memory: " J know enough about Comstock to cook him 
—send him to . etc. But of Mr. Britton his remarks, 
were more considerate. 

Mr. Chapman—who was never Gurney—said he is now in 
the employ of four firms as detective, and that the report of 
that trial was damaging to him, and that he paid $30.00 to 
McKenney. the court stenographer, for a copy of it, Fare- 
well, $50.00. Good day, Chapman, Where is Gurney? 
Perbaps he will “turn up” wanting something. 

Extra copies of the report of the trial referred to can be 
had gratis at THE TRUTH SEEKER office. 

A. L. Rawson. 
Ja Soy ee gs 

Tur treatment of Mr. Heywood at the jail is growing 
harsher and harsher, aud we hear that the au horities are 

thinking of shutting off his visitors, Such action will only 
disgrace themselves, without affecting the course of Mr. 
Hey wood.—The Word. 
e 
As THE Sandwich Islander believes that the strength and 


ee liquor laws. While you see that prohibitory | facts to a candid world the malicious arrest and prosecution | valor of the enemy he kills passes into himself, so we gain 


quor Jaws are indefensible, you yet hotly fayor } 10-1! of 


i the strength of the temptations we resist.—2. W. Emerson. 


es gate Selections. 
Voltaire in Exile. 
HIS LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCE AND IN FOREIGN 
" LANDS. _ 
BY M. GASTINEAU, l 
(Translated for THE TRUTH SEEKER.) 


V.—CONTINUED. 


_. One of the first thoughts of Voltaire in Belgium 
had been for Frederick, the Prince Royal of Pruasia, 
to whom he had written a short letter as early'as the 
30th of May, from Louvain, during his excursion to 
Beringhen. In the first part of June, 1739, he ad- 
dressed him a long missive, from which we extract 
what follows: 

“Madame du Châtelet will do nothing here but 
plead. She will find very few persons to whom she 
ean speak of philosophy. The arts do not dwell in 
Brussels any more than pleasures. A retired and 
quiet life is here the lot of nearly all individuals. 
But this quiet life simulates ennui so nearly that 
one can very easily mistake it.” 

The same critical idea of Brussels and. Belgium is 
reproduced in several letters of Voltaire. Among 
others is an epistle addressed, at a later period, to 
M. de Farmont, and of which we give a stanza: 

“ For the sorry town whence I write thee, 

Of ignorance ’tis the home, 

And, besides, of dullness and ennuz; 
Stupidity here reigns alone. 

Tis a land of true servility, 
With no wit, and saintly to the core; 

But then Emilie is here with me, 
And she is alone worth France and more.” 


In a letter to Madame de Champbonin is found 
this passage: 

“here are, as you know, many princes in Brus- 
sels, and few men. One hears at every moment, 
* Your Highness,’ ‘Your Excellency.’” 


Vi. 


With his rapid glance and his habitual vivacity, 
Voltaire contents himself with exposing the penury 
of arts and letters in the Belgium of the eighteenth 
century; but to have been absolutely just he should 
have indicated the causes which had made of that 
intelligent and expressive race a nation of mutes, and 
had temporarily weaned them from their native 
qualities. Political and religious despotism is the 
grave-digger of nations, and liberty is their emanci- 
pator, their creator, as was so well proven at that 
period by the prosperity of the United Provinces, 
toward which all that Flanders had of vivaciousness 
and intelligence had been directing its course for a 
century. 

Voltaire, then, should have recalled and placed by 
the side of his strictures upon the moral and intel- 
lectual state of Belgium in his time the vital explo- 
sion, the magnificent efllorescence, of the Flemish 
communes of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries. Led by Artevelde, who at that period con- 
ceived the idea of the federal communes of Europe, 
they heroically resisted the oppression of the counts 
of Flanders, backed by the French monarchy, and 
succumbed only under the weight of overwhelming 
numbers, ‘at Roesbeck, in 1382. Voltaire should 
have recalled the dark silhouettes of Philip II. and 
the Duke of Alva, swaying the ax over the head of 
all intelligence, over the heads which arose above 
the level of servitude—principally over the members 
of the Chambers of Rhetoric, which were a nursery 
of poets and authors. 

The Prince Royal of Prussia joined the chorus 
with Voltaire against Brussels. It is true he did not 
spare Germany any more. 

“ Brussels, and nearly all Germany,” he wrote to 
Voltaire on the 17th of July, 1739, “still feel the 
effects of their ancient barbarism. They honor the 
arts very little, and. therefore cultivate them but 
little. The nobility bear arms, or, after superficial 
studies, enter the bar, which they look upon as a 


pleasant thing. The well-to-do gentry live in the 
country or in the woods, which makes them as wild 
as the animals they pursue. . . . You must be 
much more sensitive than any one else to the differ- 
ence in the life of Paris and Brussels—you who 
breathe only in the centers of art, who have brought 
together in Cirey all that is most voluptuous, most 
piquant in intellectual pleasures.” 

A letter of Voltaire to the Marquess of Argeus, 
dated July 18, 1739, relates the case of the Jesuit 
Janssens, which at that time was making a great 
noise : 

“My compliments, dear friend, to the reverend 
father Janssens, Jesuit, of Brussels, who persuaded | 
the poor dame Viana that her husband had died a! 
‘heretic, that consequently she could not in good: 
conscience keep any money in her possession, and i 
that she should place it all in the hands of her con- 
fessor. The good lady Viana, full of compunction, ' 
trusted all her money to him. The coachman who 
helped the reverend father to carry the sack gives’ 
legal evidence against the reverend father. The: 
good man says he does not know what it means, and | 


prays God for them. 
stone the saint. The case is going to be tried. 
He must be hung or canonized, and haply he will be 
the one and the other. Adieu, and let us be neither 
the one nor the other,” oe sree 
- Voltaire and the Marchioness had left the shades 
of Enghien to return to.their Rue de la Grosse-Tour. 
But they did not remain there long. Madame du 
Châtelet was called to Paris, and she took her phi- 
losopher with her, as well as Her mathematician, 
Koenig, who followed her everywhere. , 

In the month of September of that year, 1739, the 
Parisian editor Prault published a collection of fugi- 
tive pieces, at the head of which figured an unpub- 
lished fragment of the “Histoire du Siécle de Louis 
XIV.,” by Voltaire. The book was seized at the 
publishing office and the publisher condemned to 
pay 2 fine of five hundred livres and to shut up his 
house. Voltaire, fearing to be included in the pur. 
suit, retired in all haste to the Chateau de Cirey. ` 

Madame du Châtelet, seeking to attract Voltaire 
into the field of scientific studies, of exact sciences, 
sought to divert him from his love of poetry and 
his purely literary occupations. - “When M. Vol- 
taire is sick,” she wrote, “he writes poetry.” But 
Voltaire did not abandon himself: to the wishes of 
‘his too learned friend. At that‘time he wrote: 

“I love all the nine (the muses). One should 
seek, as much as possible, to derive enjoyment. from 
so many fair ones.” ; 

Voltaire has also painted Madame du Châtelet in 
her metamorphosis from the worldly into the scien- 
tific woman : i 


“ But as the evening shades come on, 
Adown from her aphelion ` 
Our astronomie Emilie, 3 
Her hands with ink black as can be, 
` And apron on, returns to me. 
_ To compasses she bids adieu, 
To reckonings, telescope; 
Her charms she now takes up anew; ae 
Those flowers beneath her steps that ope, ~~ 
Up to her toilet take with epeed, 
And play for her upon thy reed 
Those melodies to love so dear, 
And which poor Newton did not hear.” 


In the month of December, 1739, we find him 
again, with the marchioness, in Brussels, .. The 10th 
of January, 1740, the Prince Royal had written him 
a letter made up of prose and verse, characterizing 
the Cardinal de Fleury as an old ungrateful priest, 
and which begins thus : 


** For making France illustrious _ 
` A thankless old priest banishes 
Thee from thy home, O princely bard! 
Old age makes him ridiculous; 
It is the way one punishes, 
But not that men reward,” 


Voltaire, very sensitive to the disagreeable results 
of Prault’s publication, writes from Brussels to the 
Count d’Argental in February, 1740: 

“ I intend to remain a long time in this country. 
I love the French, but hate persecution. I am indig- 
nant at being treated as I am.” 

Pe to the Marquess of Argenson, the 21st of 
ay: 

“The suit of Madame du Châtelet does not pro- 
gress much. J must prepare myself to remain here 
long. Iam with her; I am sheltered from persecu- 
tion, and yet I regret you,” ete. 

Voltaire did not flatter the city of Brussels in 1740 
any more than in 1739: ' 

“I have not yet had the consolation of seeing my 
works correctly published,” he writes to Frederick. 
“ I could profit by my residence in Brussels to make 
a new edition [the ‘ Penak > are here alluded to], 
but Brussels is the abode of ignorance. There is not 
in it a printer, not an engraver, not a man of letters, 
and without Madame du Châtelet I could not con- 
verse of literature here. Moreover, this country is 
a country of servility. It has a papal nuncio and no 
Frederick.” 

: In the course of January,- 1740, the author ‘of 
““Mauou l’Escaut,” the Abbé Prévost, had addressed 
a curious letter to Voltaire, in which he calls himself 
his most passionate admirer, and proposes becoming 
his liegeman to answer to the mob of pamphleteers 
bent on tarnishing his fame. Then, passing without 
other transition from his offer to the quest of ser- 
vices, he exposes to him his-pressing need of twelve 
thousand livres, of which the lack causes him to be 
besieged by his creditors even into his very hotel. 
“ Out of one thousand opulent persons with whom I 
pass my life, I wish to die if I know one of whom 
I have the hardihood to ask this sum, and of whom I 
feel sure of obtaining it.” ` 

Voltaire only answered the Abbé Prévost from 
Brussels in June, 1740. He begins by declaring 
himself highly flattsred to be lauded by him, but 
that the motive which prevented the great Condé 
from writing his memoirs also stops him short, see- 
ing that, like him, he would be obliged to bring on 
the stage in a disagreeable manner a large number 
of persons of a notorious ingratitude toward him, to 
begin with the Abbé Desfontains, who owes him 


his life, and who has rewarded him by every kind of. 


insult and pamphlet. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


The people, however, want tol 


: Why the Hard Times?—Concluded. > 

BECAUSE OF THREE FRAUDULENT ACTS OF LEGISLA- 

C TION, ViZ.:. THE. AMENDMENT TO THE LEGAL 

TENDER, ACT, PTING DUTIES ON -IMPORTS 

AND INTEREST ON BONDS AND NOTES—THE LAW 

. OF, 1866, AUTHORIZING CONTRACTION—THE :SPE- 
CIE BESUMPTION act or 1875. . 


[PRIZE ESSAY BY Mss C. A, BLODGETT: J 
[Our readers remember Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New 


‘York, offered ‘some’ months “ago, three prized for ‘thé best 


articles explaining. the cause of fhe present national 
distress. Of 400 Essays sent in the following took one of 
the prizes. ] eee | ; ; E EREN 

Honest men who have done a legitimate business 
for from ten. to fifty years, and laid by a competency 
for old age, find themselves shorn of ‘their wealth, 
as it were, in a day ; and men with honor unsullied 
by any deed of their own are left debtors for tens 
or hundreds of thousands, that they can by no pos- 
sibility ever pay. In all sincerity I ask, have we 
ever had. any such: appalling state of “public cred- 
it” abroad, as to demand this wholesale “ fleecing ” 
of our own citizens? _ F 

It is an almost hopeless expectation that the men 
-who have already: crossed life’s meridian and aie 
going down the declivity on the other side can 
ever regain their shattered fortunes. And yet so 
great are the recuperative powers of this country 
‘that could these three ruinous acts.of legislation be 
immediately repealed, nothing is impossible for such 
a people and such a land. 

Since 1866 more than a billion and a quarter dol- 
lars of coin-interest-bearing bonds have been issued 
and sold at from sixty to eighty cents on 4 dollar, 


| and the property of this country mortgaged for their 


redemption. at one hundred cents on a. dollar, and 
that to be paid in gold after paying gold interest on 
them for twenty, thirty, and forty years. | 

Rothschilds, in whose interest this legislation has 


‘been largely conducted, could not, manage his own 


affairs so disastrously and not precipitate himself 
into bankruptcy in three years, | i 

In addition'to this burden of bonds, our currency 
has been contracted’ to an equal amount, thus draw- 
ing the life-blood from the business of the countr 
and concentrating it in the hands of a few capital 
ists who could make more by keeping it in idle- 
ness than by employing it in business. The mone 
thus withdrawn, ‘with the exception of $830,000,- 
000 treasury notes, consisted principally of. smaił 
bills which circulated ‘daily ‘in business, and the 
bonds that consumed them ‘have been ‘issued in 
large denominations and given into the hands of the 


| capitalists, who needed only to lock them. up, and 


the people,would pay him interest and the Govern- 
ment remit his taxes. ; i 

Is it rational ‘to suppose that of the two billions 
one hundred and ninety-two millions of money in 
circulation, more than a billion and a half could: be 
withdrawn, and the business of the country not 
‘suffer prostration ? Besides, the small balance of 
seven hundred millions remaiming has been upon an 
ever varying basis;.so that.no one could predict with 
any degree of certainty what the future would be. 

The destruction of so large an amount of currency 
has of course éaused an appreciation in the value of 
what was left. Just as making large quantities of 
corn.into whisky has sometimes advanced the price 
‘of the former commodity, and as any special blight 
upon the crops of the country diminishing their quan- 
tity advances their price. f baie 

‘The greenback dollar has, during some of the. 
time, appreciated nearly ten per cent per annum, so 
that idie money has been more profitable during all 
this period than invested capital, which hag, in 
almost every instance, brought nothing but loss and 
and ruin to its owner. od E 
- John Sherman: comprehended this fact, and-op- 
posed the measure before ‘he became Secretary of 
the Treasury and a member of the Syndicate, | 

EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH BY JOHN SHERMAN 

_ “ BEFORE THE SENATEIN 1869. ` 

“The appreciaiton of the. currency is a far more 
distressing operation than Senators suppose. Our 
own and other nations have gone through that pro- 


.cess. before. . ; : 


« Tt is not possible to take.this voyage without the 
sorest distress; To every person except a capitalist 
out-of debt, or a salaried officer or annuitant, it is a 
period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of 
wages, suspension.of enterprise, bankruptcy, and dis- 
aster, To every railroad it is an addition of one- 
third.to the burden of its debt, and, more than that, 
deductoin from the value of its stock. It means the 
ruin of all dealers. whose debts are twice their (busi- 
ness) capital, though one-third less than their actual 
property. It means the fall of all agricultural pro- 
ductions without any great reduction of taxes. 
What prudent man would dare to build a house, a 
railroad, a factory, or a barn, with the certain -faet 
before him that the-greenbacks he puts into his im- 
provement will in two years be worth thirty-five per 


}cent more than his improvement is then worth? 


Why-not.:hold. his: money for. two years until his 
building. will:-cost ‘him:@ne-third less? When the 
day comes, every man, as the sailor says, will be 
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close reefed, all enterprise will be suspended ; 
every bank will have contracted its currency 
to the lowest limit, and the debtor, compelled 
to meet in ‘coin a debt contracted in currency, 
will find the coin hoarded in the Treasury no repre- 
sentative of coin in circulation, his property shrunk, 
not only to the extent of the appreciation of the 
currency, but still more by the artificial scarcity 
made by the hoarders of gold. To attempt this task 
by a surprise upon our people, by arresting them in 
the midst of their lawful business, and applying æ 
new standard of value to their property without any 
reduction of their debts, or giving them an opportu- 
nity to compound with their creditors, or to distrib- 
ute their losses, would be an act of folly without ex- 
ample in evil in modern time.” 


By this eystem a man by joining with others and 
forming a national bank can, with three hundred 
thousand dollars of greenbacks drawing no interést 
purchase a government bond for the same amount, 
drawing four per Gent interest, payable in coin. He 
can deposit this bond with the Government and re- 
ceive its full value in currency, less ten per cent, 
which he leaves as security for his banking opera- 
tions. With this $270,000 currency he can buy 
another interest-bearing bond, and again exchange 
that for currency less ten per cent, and repeat the 
operation until he has a million or more dollars on 
which the Government shall pay him interest, with 
legalized authority to issue paper of his own to the 
extent of eighty per cent of bis bonds, On his mill- 
ion of bonds the Government will pay him $40,000 
.jin gold interest, and loan him, free of interest, sub- 
_.. |, | ject to a tax of one per cent, $900,000 of currency to 
and in opposition to the teaching of all history on | loan the people, at from 7 to 10 per cent. 
this subject, our national bark was fully launched] I will not amplify upon this subject. It is receiv- 
upon this perilous voyage, January, 1875. ing very close attention at the hands of the intelli- 

The most careless observer of passing events| gent: everywhere. 
knows that we have seen nothing but constantly in- i 
creasing adversity since we started on this Argo- 
nautic expedition in search of the GOLDEN FLEECE. 

Since that period, and in fact eyer since we com- 
menced preparation for it, in 1861, we have simply 
repeated what has been the history of every nation 
that has ever tried the same experiment before us. 

The real estate of Great Britain was. transferred 
from the ownership of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand land owners to fifty thousand in a.compara+ 
tively short time, by simply going from a non-con- 
vertible to a convertible currency, -> fa 

When the country issues a non-convertible paper, 
it is because more money is needed that can be sup- 
piled in coin, and afterward to reduce it to the coin 
standard, means ‘simply to destroy the extra amount 
as soon as it has performed the function of paying a 
debt.) Could anything be more dishonest or dishon-: 
orable? l A i 5i 

‘Tress than a decade of: years ago monarchica 
France waa ravished by war, drained of her money, 
and“feft in a'state of anarchy. The French people 
were declared incapable of self-government, and 
there was not a civilized country in the world that 
was not ready to offer some assistance in regulating 
the affairs of the disordered empire. All such gen- 
erous offers were declined, and the so-called volatile 
French nation, long oppressed by tyrants, i 


Address by Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


“EDITOR TRUTH SEERER: THE TRUTH SEEKER is becom. 
ing so much addicted to scientific subjects that I take the 
liberty to request you to republish the following condensed 
address, showing the modein which Univeraology intervenes 
in the matter of Scientific Classification. Those of your 
readers who are familiar with Mr. Wakeman’s Tables of 
Classification will readily perceive that this sketch traverses ` 
the same ground from a new polat of view, ‘bringing out 
the correlations of the special sciences with regional domin- 
iòns of the human body. Mr. Wakeman has called the 
seale of sciences which he exhibits the backbone of the sci- 
ences. Jt will be observed that the analogy is only partially 
correct. Logic ia the backhone, or bony framework, of the 
scheme, and the scale is commensurate with the entire body 
in its fleshy and geometrical as well as in its bony aspects, 

_ STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 

[From ihe Long Branch Daily News.) 

By request, Stephen Pearl Andrews made an address 
before the New Jersey State Dental Association, on Wednes- 
day morning, July-17th, upon ‘‘ The Relation of Science to 
the Profession of Dentistry.” He said: 

' “Tt is well to consider what it is that constitutes a good, 
the best, or a first-class education. It seems to be the know- 
ing something of everything, and everything of something, 
What comes to the same thing is a knowledge of Universalis, 
on the one hand, and of the minuti® and details of one’s 
own specialty, on the other hand. The specialty knowledge 
you are acquiring steadily by study and practice, It is my 
specialty to contribute something of the universality aspect, 
I am not a dentist, but I know things which I think dentists ` 
ought to know. Dr, Atkinson, so distinguished as a den- 
tist, is also a student of universals, and it is by his invita- 
tion, seconded by yours, that 1 am here. 

‘‘ The universals of science constitute Universology. There 
is at bottom but one acience. The school that should teach 
that science would. be a true university. ‘The world has not 
had as yet a true university. It is too early to expect it, 
The Dental Associations, by taking on a universality aspect, 
in addition to their specialty aspect, may contribute toward 
the final establishment of the true university. 

“The university should teach the universals of scienco, 
These are closely allied to classification of the sciences, 
This subject is, again, allied peculiarly with the distribution 
of the human body. The brain and head, apart from the 
face, correspond with the mind, and so with psychology, 
the science of mind; the larynx and tongue correspond with 
linguistics, the science of language; and the face with m3- 
thetics, or the science of comeliness or beauty. 

“Going to the other extremity, the animal tail represents 
tradition, knowledge depending on tradition, unverified. 
This falls away in man, except the coccyx, which represents 
the verified residuum of such prior assumption of knowl- 
edge. The pelvis and nates—the seat of the person—repre- | 
sents astronomy, the outer cosmos, as contrasted with the 
head and mind at the other extremily, We call a residenca 
a seat—a country seat; and by enlargement of the idea the 
world is the seat of man. Physics, as mechanics, the science 
of force (potency, etc.), is represented by the genitalia, 
Chemistry is represented by the ingredients of the body, and 
especially by the ingesta and egestd. 

‘Coming up to tbe regions of life (Biology), it divider, 
-below man, into three great sciences—first, Protistology 
(beginnings of life, lore): then Botany; then Zoology. Pre- 
tistology corresponds with the mesentery and lacteal glands, 
where life begins inthe body. These glands are the sucking 
‘lips of infants, or the spongioles of plants. Botany is repre- 
sented by the branching viscera, the veins, arteries, etc, 
Zoology is represented by the aggregated or splanchnal vis- 
cera (liver, etc.)——the true vitals, or life region. 

‘ Above mere life, and below abstract mind, language, 
-etc., is the region of. man. As such, his science is anthro- 
pology. It divides into three great sciences—Mon-gnthro- 
pology, the science of man singly, or as apart from society ; 
Sociology, and Ethics. Sociology defines itself. Ethics is 
the science of the conduct of the individual man in his 
relations to society. The body divides into two equal and 
correlated sides. The single side-half (either of the two) is 
analogous with Mon-anthropology. The two sides together, 
in their bi-lateral symmetry, correspond with Sociology. 
The pairing òf the sexea as companions is the unit of Soci- 
ology (or societary relationship). The right side-half of the 
body is masculoid, or represents man; the left-hand side is 
feminoid, or represents woman. Ethics ia represented by 
the perpendicular line dropped from the apex of the crown 
through the body, coinciding with the median line, or linea 
alba, The words which we instinctively use for ethical 
ideas are such as on the square, flat footed, upright, and domn- 

ight. ose ' 
me In fine, the nose and breathing apparatus represent 
Pnenmatology; and the punctum vite, theology.” 


IN THE FACE OF ALL THESE FACTS, : 


WHAT THE COUNTRY NEEDS 


is not intelligence offices or soup houses, but a sound 
national currency. There has never been any other 
cause of business depression in this country.. There 
has been no -falling off of material wealth. We 
have never failed of seed time or harvest, or wanted 
for the early or later rain. Our agricultural pro- 
ductions have been greater during the three years of 
“famine” than they ever were before, and the ten 
thousand causes that have been ascribed by people 
who at best only jump at conclusions—such as 
“ over-production,” “excessive use of machinery,” 
“immigration,” “extravagance,” or even “stealing,” 
—have no foundation in truth. Concerning the lat- 
ter, if our Congressmen only stole money enough to 
keep their wives in silk dresses, and enable them to 
give state dinners, the loss would be imperceptible. 
But it is their ruinous legislation, destroying all val- 
ves, that bankrupts us. Again, if every woman in the 
United States wore silk dresses and trailed them a 
yard, even this would not exhaust our stores of 
wealth. Like the national debt, it might become a 
bléssing, because it would foster industry. As for 
immigration, while nineteen out of every twenty 
acres of our productive soil has not yet been broken 
by the ploughshare, we can afford to open wide our 
doors and invite the oppressed of all nations to make 
a home of our forests or our prairies. The question 
of “ over-production ” I will leave to those who be- 
lieve our starving laborers are suffering from too 
much food, too good clothes, over work, or over pay. 
The subject is so voluminous, space determines that 
I sum it up briefly, thus :, 


A SOUND NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


The Greenback dollar a perfect legal tender, THE 
ABSOLUTE MONEY of the United States, be- 
sides which there shall be no other, no more bonds, 
entire demonetization of the so-called precious met- 
als, no more bank notes, But a national currency as 
inviolable as the Constitution of the United States 
or the American flag, something to which children’s 
children of the latest generation shall never dare do 
violence, and which shall be redeemed in gold, when 
the 

NEW JERUSALEM 


. GAVE TỌ THE WORLD AN EXAMPLE 


too seldom seen—that of attending to their own 
business themselves. `- i 

They planted an infant republic. They paid 
Prussia one billion dollars in coin or its equivalent, 
which effectually drained their treasury. They 
funded their national debt of $5,000,000,000 (two 
and a half times that of the United States), with 
the legal-tender notes largely bearing one and a half 
per cent interest and taxable the same as other prop- 
erty. f i Tla 

They built a fire in every furnace in the land ; 
they set in motion every loom and spindle; em- 
ployed every idle man and woman in the republic 
that wanted work, and to-day the French people are 
living in the enjoyment of peace and plenty, undis- 
turbed by the financial earthquake that has shaken 
every other civilized nation of the globe. Her fiscal 
agent, the Bank of France, has over four hundred 
million dollars of gold in her treasury, and we have 
respectable journals in this city advising the Federal 
Government to borrow gold of France, even if it has 
to pay ten per cent interest for its use. 

Suppose France had tried to build up her wasted 
commerce by buying gold at ten per cent, and 
refused to use any money not convertible into gold, it 
would probably have been a long time before she: 
would have had any gold to loan. Suppose, again, 
she should commence 


comes down from God out of heaven and when the 
foundations of the city are a pearl, an amethyst, a 
carbunele, or a topaz, and the streets are all of solid 
old. AE 

> But never again let AVARICE and IGNORANCE com- 
bine to frustrate the designs of our beneficent 
Father, who has provided for all liberally, by de- 
creeing, through human legislation, that this earth, 
which is mostly iron and clay, shall hereafter revolve 
on a golden axis, or that it shall not revolve at all, 

I tell the story with the greatest possible simplic- 
ity of language, because truths such as these need 
no embellishing. 

As I am more anxious for the success of the cause 
you seek to advance than for the gratification of any. 
personal ambition, I say in advance: “ All honor to 
the pen that shall strike nearer the root of the evil 
than mine has done.” i i 

Hoping that you may accomplish great good by 
concentrating careful thought upon the subject, I 
ani very sincerely yours, 


—— oo 


CONTRACTING HER PAPEE CURRENCY 


at the rate of four millions a month, as the United 
States has done; suppose that after continuing this | 
a few years she should fix a date four years hence, 
and give out word that during that period she 
should burn or otherwise destroy her blue, black 
notes, until only three hundred millions of them 
remained. 

; The fires would be as certain to go out in France, 
the wheels to stop motion, and the people to be 
reduced to beggary as they have been in this coun- 
try. 

Tat America adopt the same financial policy pur- 
sued by the republic across the sea, and she too will 
soon have gold to loan. 

Scotland has had for years a non-convertible cur- 
rency, and it is a proverbial fact that the Scotch 
peasantry are superior to that of any other country 
of Europe. 

A gold basis, and oppressed and enslaved people, 
_» are inseparable evils. They have been true yoke- 

" fellows during the history of civilization, 

The nation has 


ONE MORE VILE VULTURE. 


gnawing at its vitals, and that is, the national bank- 
ing system, 


Financia). 

In reply to your correspondent of last week—J. W. 
Truesdell—on the circulation, and with a jong official list 
to back his statements, permit me to add. your summary, 
Mr. T., so far as it goes, is correct— $983,318 686; but, in 
fairness, add $829 992.500 of seven-thirty treasury notes to 
the circulation of 1865, and make the total circulation 
$1.813,811,186, to compare with subsequent times, 

Mr. Spinner, then Secretary of the Treasury, one day on 
being asked if the seven-thirties were intended as currency, 


ie 8: 
eee “ Monaws, Aug. 17, 1876. 
“My DEAR Sm: The seven-thirty treasury notes were 
intended, prepared, issued, and USED as currency. 
“ Very respectfully yours, F. E. SPINNER.” 


Liberal Lecturers. 


Parker Pillsbury, Home address, Concord, N. H. 
B. F. Underwood, “ Thorndike, Mass. 
Prof. Wm. Denton, “ Wellesley, Mass, 
W. S. Bell, Fi New Bedford, Mass. 
Charles Ellis, fe 8 Portland St., Boston, Mass, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey * Chelsea, Maas. ` 
Wm. F Jamieson, a Albion, Mich. 

E C. Walker, fe Florence, Iowa. 

R. B. Bement, ae Clyde, O. 

T. R Kinget, u Mauassas, Va, 

Ella E. Gibson, On the wing. 

H. G. Ellington, a — , Lowa, 


Others who wish their names added to this list are re- 
quested to send them in. 
& 


But at all events a greatly incressed population, with a 
contraction in currency of $283,000.000, as admitted by Mr. 
Truesdell, is in inverse ratio against lahor, and‘ real estats, 
‘and: making money écarce. F. J. EMART. 
Osceola, Iowa, Oct. 8, 1878. 
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greatest statesmen that America has produced, to become 
convinced that the Charter cf American Liberty confers 
upon Congress no power to institute a system of espionage 
in our postal service nor to investigate the meaning, morals, 
or supposed propriety of anything that passes through the 
mails, -It is ignorance that makes some so ready to grant 
that Congress has the power to violate the Conatitution and 
pass laws authorizing the appointment of spies to watch 
what the people see fit to send through the mails and to es- 
timate it a virtue to cry out against obscenity, which no two 
persons scarcely define alike. Those who are actuated by a 
morbid respectability and desire to stand well with those 
who wish to be considered the ‘‘ upper crust” of society 
are those who are most ready to surrender the most sacred 
rights of the Constitution in place of the bauble of“ re- 
spectability,” who would rather be cringing slaves to intol- 
erant tyrants than for a moment to be considered indifferent 
to the fiat of Mrs. Grundy. More information is needed 
upon this subject. Wehay just issued a pamphlet of nearly 
120 pages containing Mr. Wakeman’s Faneuil Hall speech, 
his reply to The Index given in our last, his second article, 
given in this paper, the letter of James Parton, the replies of 
T. C. Leland and others to The Index, the appeal of The 
National Defense Association to the Liberal League, with 
other articles and letters. Sent to any addrees for ten cents. 
a 


impute to an unfortunate brother, when under. bonds, the: 
intention of defending and upholding obscenity? : 

21. Is it not one of the most unjust and cruel things: 
known to charge or insinuate that any person is guilty of'a 
heinous crime when he is not, especially the crime of ob-- 
scenity, which is despised by all honorable and good peoplé?: 

22. Did not the cultured editor charge and insinuate time ` 
after time that the seventy thousand upright, honest, liberty- 
loving people who signed those petitions were ignorant of 
the evil they were doing, of the wrong they were aiding, of 
the trap they were blindly falling into? : 

23. Was it not unjust and dishonorable in the culture 
editor to repeatedly throw out the insinuation and charge 
that the seventy thousand; because they opposed the exist- 
ence of an unconstitutional law upon our statute books, 
were therefore giving their sid and influence in favor of 
obscenity t 

24, Did not the persistent, Jesuitical, and ill-natured war- 
fare which the cultured editor kept up from month to 
month - against the projector, author, and signers of that 
petition go far to prevent its passage before Congress, and 
to defeat the great and earnest effort which so many thou- 
sands made in a great and good cause? 

25. Cannot the defeat and the intent to defeat the great- 
est petition ever sent into Congress be justly charged upon 
the editor of The Index? 


Pusrissep Every SATURDAY, AT $3.00 PER YEAR. 


The largest. and cheapest Radical Journal pub- 
lished tn Europe or America, containing nearly 
seven hundred square inches more of Reading Mat- 
ter than any other Journal of its class, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1878. 


To TAKE a needed step in the spelling reform, we have | 
acted upon the advice of the American Philological Associa- 
tion to the extent of dropping the useless final ¢ in the 
words have, give, and live, except in such matter as is used 
in making books and pamphlets. It is hoped other periodi- 
cals will see the propriety of this step and act accordingly. 


Letter from a Valued Correspondent—Short 


and Sweet. A Few Questions Well Enough to be Considered. 26. Does such a kind of Jesuitical work peculiarly 
50 W. 36TH STREET, New YORE, i : i . adapt him to be the leader of the Liberals and Free- 
d Oct. 17, 1878. } 1. Shall it become a part of Liberalism to advocate the | thinkers of America; and should we all now hold up our 


violation of the Constitution and the annihilation of a free 
press and free mails for the sake of pseudo-respectability 
and the good opinion of its orthodox opponents ? 

2. Is there anything about Anthony Comstock or his laws 
that any Liberal should contend ought to be preserved ? 

3. Is there any way to ‘“‘reform” a rattlesnake equal to 
cutting his head off ? 

4. Is there any ‘‘modification” for a poisonous cobra 
equal to instant death ? . ; 

5. Is the false shepherd who defends the wolf that de- 
stroys the lambs of the flock any better than the wolf him- 
self ? . : . 

6. Is it any part of the work of the Liberal League to 
join hands with the worst enemy the Liberal cause in this 
country ever had, or to champion the worst set of laws ever 
enacted in the land ? 

7. Is it a good indication on the part of Liberals, or on the 
part of him who would be the accepted leader of them, to be 
over-sensitive as to what their orthodox opponents may 
think of them ? 

8. Is not a ‘‘kid-glove” Liberalism and the kind that 
takes special pleasure in quoting what bigoted clergymen 
and sectarian periodicals may say against the cause or against 
honest workers in it an entirely different kind than that 


which was possessed by Thomas Paine, Ethan Allen, Thos, 2 ; AN ; z 
Jefferson, Abner Kneeland, and men of that ilk’? tured editor to write to that Christian enemy in thia city 


9, Is not a man’s Liberalism to be mistrusted when he ig | With 2 View of obtaining all the damaging facts he could 
ready to sacrifice on the altar of ‘‘ respectability” equally the ee een oe procured 
; Fane ; partly false 
dearest rights of freemen and the very fundamental princi- and partly true, then to lay them before his readers with 
een n free thought, free speech, and a free press ? the express purpose of making them believe that his unfor- 
: not the man who would steal away the precious A sis H CRE T- 
rights of the people, when he does so under the garb of nio- tunate pein i addition to obscenity, had. positively com- 
rality and decency, quite as much to be distrusted as when Pane Ge y whole business, hav not envy, jeal 
gras sh i a a eal and repulsive to petty malice been the ruling motives that fe atak] ie 
ioe ERER : g cultured editor? E 
cision ner Ronan tans DE morality or dithe iate-of 81. Does such conduct, the exhibition of stich traits, espe- 

12. Is not a hypocritical, canting enemy more to be cially fit the cultured editor as a leader for the Liberal 
dreaded than one open, blunt, and above-board ? forces of America? ies : . 

13. Was it a mark of brotherly love in the cultured editor 82, Has Sai truthful or etn elas ie cultured edi- 
of The Indew when the uncultured, plain-spoken editor of ei Si aie ened], f N o AAA at work 
this paper was beset by the sly, underhanded agents of the stock laa iden theta: a d that IA EEEIEE aE E 
-Young Ha u Asspoiasicn to praise the attacking senborihig Ee he mei ae AeA ee sp 
party and decry the one attacke g S 

14. As the head of the Liberal League, was it not the mails—many of them the best men and women this country 
President’s place to come to the relief of a brother in dis- oe aie: T be sid pear ii ea interest of obscen- 
tress, who held the position of Vice-President in the same a ai TEET á ee eau ceca a Spt & the schools with 
oaa ee Po a iner ne A Do such ae renion rae the cultured edit 

ersecutor and sound loud notes of praise for the i ured editor 
Bone work he, the persecutor, was doing ? grand, with the fifty others that can easily be enumerated, which, 

15. If it is not fit work for the Liberal League to defend | i2 the name of morality, culture, and respectability, he has 
the principles of liberty when attacked, either under the | fT week to week dealt out to his favored readers, offer 
garb of religion or of the law, what in the world are its ap- irrefutable arguments why he should remain at the head of 
propriate duties ? the greatest Liberal organization of the country? 

16. Was it kind and brotherly in the cultured editor when | 34. Is it not a question whether, in looking back upon the 
his unfortunate brother was under bonds and in the toils of | labor he has been engaged in, he has sufficient grounds for 
his deadliest enemy to speak of bis having been guilty of | complacently smiling at his labors and holding up before his 
obscenity, a crime he never thought of committing ? confiding and admiring readers the beauty and symmetry of 

17. When his brother was arraigned before the highest | the work he has performed? 
courts in the land; when the prison doors were yawning to| 35. In bringing his powerful mind to bear upon the great 
receive him, and the precedents of the court before which he | questions of constitutional law, has the cultured editor made 
was arraigned had made his offense but little less than mur-|the greatest and best use of his abilities by straggling to 
der, sentencing some persons for little or no crime to five and | retain upon our statute books laws subversive of freedom of 
ten years’ imprisonment, was it the spirit of Liberalism | speech, freedom of discussion, freedom of the press, and 
that made the cultured editor oppose him and take up on | freedom of the mail, and to break down the guarantees of 
the side of his enemies ? American liberty under which the country prospered in an 

18. When the unfortunate one, in full view of the peril | unprecedented degree for one hundred years? 
that threatened him and had threatened others, feeling the | 6. Does such a course of conduct and such a prostitution 
injustice of the law under which he was arraigned and his j| of his rare abilities especially qualify him for the leadership 
innocence of the crime with which he was charged, | of the sons of freedom? 
caused to be sent over the country thousands of carefully] 87. Do the sophistry, special pleading, and false premises’ 
and ably drawn pelitions to Congress to repeal or modify | which for months the cultured editor has presented to those 
the cruel laws, was it kind or friendly in the cultured edi- | who hang upon him for their mental pabulum really evince 
tor to denounce the petition, to insist that it should not be | such a cast of mind as free thinkers and free speakers want 
signed, to declare positively that he would not sign it and | for a leader? 
that he advised other Liberals not to sign it ? 38. Are falsehood, misrepresentation, and sophistry any 

19. Was it truthful or honorable in the cultured editor to more lovable, or more calculated to win the appreciation of 
represent that the petition was a trap or decoy in the inter-| intelligent, honorable people, because it is assumed that they 
est of obscenity, and that those who signed it did so without | are employed in the interest of decency, respectability, and 
knowing what they were doing? ' high morality? . 5 

20. Was it truthful or honorable in the cultured editor to] 39, Is it the legitimate business of a teacher of Liberalism 


D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Seeing that you are in need 
of money, I inclose my check for twenty-five dollars. Use 
it as you please. Sincerely yours, 

0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

This is the first response to the appeal in our last. In the 
fullest sincerity we return our thanks to Mr. Frothingham 
for his generous donation. We are grateful for the pecu- 
niary sid his gift renders us, but no less for the moral sup- 
port it accords us. So long as we can hav the recognition 
and assistance of such intelligent and worthy men as Mr, 
Frothingham we shall feel that our cauge is just, and shall 
courageoualy press on in the path of our.duty, let bigots and 
carpers denounce us ever so much. We wish to assure our 
friend that we will use the money so generously bestowed 
in the dissemination of right and truth.—[Ep. T. 8.] 

— aem 


hands and raise our voices and cry aloud, ‘‘Let the little 
cultured editor, who has done so much for us, continue to 
rule over us ?” 

27. Was it kind, truthful, or honorable in the cultured 
editor, when his brother was under the ban of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Christian Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, whose President and great agent. 
publicly declared that all Freethought and Freelove publica- 
tions were in the way of soon being ‘‘stamped out’— 
when, we say, the pampered and highly-salaried agent of 
these societies was doing all he could to cast the unfortu- 
nate man into prison, to blacken his reputation, and to. 
break up and destroy his business, was it brotherly or: 
honest :to take the advertisement of an enemy who had. 
been bulldozed by Comstock, falsely damaging to the un- 
fortunate one, and publish it with an unfriendly flourish in 
his own paper, and urge it ag & reason why the great peti- 
tion should be defeated? 

28. Was it kind, brotherly, or honorable in the cultured 
editor to try to show that his unfortunate brother, who 
was, too, one of the Vice-Presidents of the National Liberal 
League, was guilty of the crime of forgery, in addition to 
the still more heinous crime of obscenity? | 


29. Was it brotherly, honorable, or Liberal in the cul- 


Letter from Judge Dittenhoefer. 


As an indication of the high appreciation entertained of Mr. 
Wakeman’s arguments relative to the unconstitutionality of 
the Comstock postal laws, we lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing very sensible letter from Judge A. J. Dittenhoefer, 
who is justly regarded as one of the ablest and most promi- 
nent lawyers of this city. While such minds accord 
unqualified approval to Mr. Wakeman’s arguments, perhaps 
it can be complacently borne if a few minds of smaller cali- 
ber fail to see in his presentation of facts and arguments 
little to command their repect and co-operation: 

New York, Oct. 16, 1878. . 

T, B. Waxuman Eso., My Dear Sir: I read your very 
able and forcible address reviewing the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of ew parte Jackson, with great 
interest. Its positions are unassailable. While bowing, as I 
am in duty bound to do, to the decision of the Supreme 
Court as an authority in the case before it, my convictions 
as to the unconstitutionality of the laws therein reviewed 
are strengthened by your reasoning. I hope that some time 
in some Other case the question may be reargued with better 
success, Yours very truly, A. J. DITTENHOEFER, 


Letter from H. L. Green. 


We are kindly permitted by Mr, T. B. Wakeman to lay 
the foliowing interesting private letter before our readers, 
It shows pretty clearly what effect Mr, Wakeman’s article 
must hav upon the general reader. Mr. Green was originally 
in favor of the Abbot position in reference to the Comstock 
postal laws, but Mr, Wakeman’s arguments, logic, and 
facta appear to hav been too much for him. We will let 
him speak for himself: 

SaLamanca, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1878. 

T. B. WAKEMAN, Esq, Dear Sir: This moment I hav 
finished reading “An Answer to the Indez Criticisms,” by 
yourself, in this week’s TRUTH SEBKER, and I cannot fore- 
go the desire I feel to write and thank you for that able anc! 
masterly production. It convinces me beyond a doubt that 
the Comstock laws are unconstitutional. Your Faneuil 
Hall Speech left very few doubts in my mind, and those 
doubts hav been swept away by this article. 

I wish it could be read by every Liberal in this country 
in connection with your speech and all of Mr, Abbot’s crit- 
icisms. 

I had never considered the question of the constitutional- 
ity of the law until I read your speech, but the reading of that 
speech and the discussion of the subject by various persons 
in the Liberal papers hav convinced me that if ever the 
question is fairly brought before the United States Court, 
that Court will hold these laws unconstitutional. And after 
due consideration I conclude it is better that such is the 
case and that therefore the suppression of obscene literature 
be lefi to the state governments. And the more I consider the 
subject the more I am convinced that it would be nearly or 
quite impossible to so word a law against the circulation of 
obscene literature that it could not be made an instrument 
for the suppression of the freedom of the press. 

Friend Wakeman, you hav done great service to the 
Liberal movement by your able discussion of this subject, 
and I again thank you for your valuable labors. 

Very truly yours, H. L. GREEN, 


We are glad that Mr. Green is now able to see the facts 
regarding the Comstock Postal laws so clearly. We hav 
very little doubt that ninety-five out of a hundred would ar- 
rive at the same conclusion if they would take the same 
means to inform themselves upon the subject that he has 
taken. One has only to become acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, and with the opinions of the 


+ 


The Trath. Seeker, October I, 1878, 


to advocate the continuance of laws which can easily be 
made to oppress candid thought and honest convictions? 

40. If the candidate editor wishes to hav the Comstock 
laws, or a part of them, retained upon our statute books, 
‘should he not, as a matter of honesty, point out the parts he 
specially wishes retained, and if he thinks a law can be 
framed so as to prevent immoral matter from passing through 
the mails, and not by any possibility be construed to inter- 
fere with the honest expression of heretical views upon 
theology, to give the form and phraseology, that his readers 
may know just how it can be done? 

41, As he has been requested repeatedly to give a draft of 
the Jaw or bill now incorporated in the Comstock laws, 
which he thinks by his process of reform should be retained, 
and which it is such a great wrong to ask to be repealed, 
and hë still insists that the laws shouid not be repealed, is it 
not a case of palpable dishonesty on his part to persistently 
refuse to reply? 

43. Is it not a mistaken notion in & Liberal leader to work 
himself into a panic over a nearly imaginary evil which 

` scarcely has an existence in the country, and has not had 
for six years past, and not be at a!l disturbed by evils ten 
thousand times greater in magnitude that exist under our 
‘very noses, and may be found in every city and town, in 
nearly every village and hamlet, in the country? 

43, Can a man pe a fit leader for Liberals whose mind is 
so unbalanced as to be horror-stricken at evils which he has 
not seen, but only imagines, and be wholly indifferent and 
callous to the positive and monstrous wrongs which, like a 
running ulcer, are everywhere found on the body of the 
public? 

44. Can he be honest in advocating a law clearly un- 
constitutional, which, at the best, can merely clip one 
branch of the evil which he so loudly decries, when there 
are state laws already in existence fully capable of entirely 
eradicating the evil, doing violence neither to the Constitu- 
tion nor the liberties of the people? 

45: Is it not immensely better to advocate and depend 
upon state laws which are right and constitutional and 
amply sufficient to meet the necessities of the case than to 
break down the barriers of the Constitution, trample upon 
the rights of the people, and commit an absolute wrong for 
a process which cannot do the work half so well? , 

46. Is it not wrong in Messrs. Comstock and Abbot to 
appal the tender feelings of the country, exciting horrors 
and fears, by exaggerated statements about the schools and 
. seminaries of the country being flooded with obscene litera- 
ture thrust, unasked, upon the innocent and helpless schol- 
‘rs, when there is nothing of the kind whatever taking 
place? 

47. Is it not greatly to be regretted that Mr. Abbot 
should needlessly have thrown this bone of contention into 
the Liberal ranks, tacitly accusing thousands of being on a 
grade of morality far beneath his own ? 

48, Are there not men in the Liberal ranks who would not 
exhibit the marked indiscretion which the cultured editor 

- has evinced, and who would not spend their time for 
months in decrying the honest and earnest effurts of those 
who, though interior to himself, are doing as much in their 
way to fight superstition and error ? 

49. Is not the Hon. Elizur Wright, the aged veteran’ of 
Freethought and human liberty, who for half a century bas 
not flinched in the advocacy of the highest principles of 
liberty, both mental and physical, who has had the moral 
bravery ever to espouse unpopular theories when they were 
right, such @ man ias the Liberals of America can safely 
trust as their standard-bearer, and is he not eminently wor- 
thy of the honor ? : 

50. Oan the Liberal League in the National Congress 
assembled at Syracuse do better than to unite upon the wor- 
thy and good Brother Elizur Wright as a leader for the 
next twelve months, and will not the Liberal League be 
likely to prosper harmoniousiy and successfully under his 
wise and able leadership? 


Still One More Prosecution. 


On the 20th inst. a deputy sheriff visited our office and 
served a summons upon us, issued at the instance of one 
Frank J. Chapman, for libel. His complaint is that we 
hav injured his character by slandering him, and he wants 
$25,000 or $50,000 to make his reputation good again. 

On the fifth inst. we published a report written by Prof. 
A. L. Rawson, of Comstock’s prosecution of three girls 
on Greene street, who by the payment of money were in- 
duced to exhibit their nude persons before Authony Com- 
stock and five other persons. The report embraced the 
remarks of the prosecuting attorney, the judge, and the 
defendant’s lawyer, scarcely anything else was men- 
tioned. It seems that the trial brought out the fact that a 
man by the name of Chapman had had considerable to 
do with working up the case, and had made arrange- 
ment with Madam DeForest, who keeps the house, to 
hav the girls: make the exhibition alluded to on the 
evening of the 14th of June last. It seems that Chapman 
some how got confounded with another person, said to 
be of bad character, by the name of Gurney. Neither being 
present at the trial, the prosecuting attorney Herring 
thought that Chapman and Gurney were the same man, 
whom he represented as having passed several terms in the 
state prison as a felon. - Comstock whispered to Mr, Her- 
‘ying that they were two different persons, but the lawyer 
did. not seem to credit the statement. 

Mr. Chapm°n has visited our office several times, claim- 
ing that the publication of the report of the trial has dam- 
aged him greatly, and he insists that he has not, spent 
several terms in state's prison. He admitted, however, that 
he was a detective employed by the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, that he did assist Anthony Comstock in 
working up the Greene street case, that he did make the 


only three of our own on hand at the present time. 
The Watkins arrest for handing up a copy of ‘‘‘ Cupid's 
Yokes. No. 2 for using the name of Chapman in vain. 
No. 3, to recover payment on a note that we paid two years 


editor of The Index who has had more to say upon these 
subjects. than anybody else, and who has had more fault 


ity to ask for the alternative of repeal or modification. It 
is he also who has forced this question upon the Liberal 


three planks touching these questions, upon which only he 
will stand as a candidate? for re-election. It is he,. most 


eral Congress; and if there is any blame in the matter, he 
is the gentleman who is entitled to it. 


in the names of many trial subscribers, 
interest they hav thus manifested in adding new names to 
our list, and we shall continue to feel grateful to all who 
will aid us in the same way. Let it be remembered that we 
still send Tae TRUTH BEEKER three months, with a copy 
of either of the following works, as may be preferred: 
Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason,” " The Holy Bible Abridged,” or 
the “New Pocket American Dictionary” (30,000 words)— 
for 60 cents. 
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arrangement for the girls to exhibit themselves in the man- 
ner they did, and that he went there ‘‘to hav some fun.” 
‘While he admitted that he had acted as a partner of Antho- 
ny Comstock in the case referred to, he denounced him in 
as etrong terms as we could, and said he could give us 
proofs against Comstock that would ‘‘send him up,” or 


make him odious to the entire community—or words to that 
effect. 


The great desire Mr. Chapman seemed to cherish nearest 


his heart was that we pay him some $10,000 for publishing 
the report of the trial in which the name of Chapman ap- 
peared, without designating what Chapman it was; but we 
not happening to hav that little sum of money by us were 
unable to hand it over to him, even had we the faintest 
desire to do so. 
be seen whether he succeeds in wringing that amount of 
money from us. 


Hence his suit against us, and it remains to 


Prof, Rawson is also included in the suit. 
This seems to be a rather good season for suits. We hav 


No 1. 


ago, of which we are able to give abundant proof. So, with 
our other cares and troubles we seem destined to be kept 


tolerably busy for some little time to come. 


a- 


Who Is to Blame? 
Mr. Underwood and others regret that the question of 


ft repeal” or “ modification ” is to be introduced as an ele- 
ment of dissension in the coming Congress of the National 
Liberal League. 
wish that the blame, if any, may be traced to its true source, 
We think no share of the blame justly attaches to us for 
the commencement of the unpleasantness. Our desire was 
certainly for peace. 
We were not the first to indulge in personalities or crimi- 
nations. 
py, but reiterate what we hav said before, and that is, that 
we never made an uncomplimentary remark in our columns 
relative to the editor of The Index until after he had said 
the most unkind things about ourselves, imputing to us the 
worst and most abhorred of crimes. 


It may be a just cause for regret, but we 


We began no quarrel with The Index. 


We can, in a just defense of the position we occu- 


As to the question of repeal or modification, it is the 
to find than ali else besides with those who had the temer- 
League Congress; it is he who laid down a platform of 


emphatically, who has forced this quarrel upon the Lib- 


Cee eg gees FAs 
WE return thanks to our numerous friends who hay gent 
We appreciate the 


We wish to add a thousand more names 
to our list within the next thirty days. Let every earn- 


est friend of the paper procure a new subscriber or order 
it for some friend who ought to read it. It is to new suh. 
scribers that thie offer is made, i 


— 


The Immorality of Reform. 


t CRUSHING REASONS” FOR REPEAL, 
BY T. B. WAKEMAN, | 


To the Editor of The Index: I regret more than ever 
that my answer to The Index criticisms did not appenr in 
your last issue as intended, for if fairly considered it would 
certainly hav saved the editorial that did appear. You 
could not hav then written as follows; 

“ To demand that there shall be no laws against the mail- 
ing of obscene literature is necessarily to demand that that 
crime shall go unpunished ; ,aud to demand that crime shal] 
go unpunished is a glaring violation of political morality,” 

Here you assume two things which you have never 
proved, and the contrary of which was clearly shown. 

1. The simple mailing of a thing is not a crime, and 
Congress cannot create it into “a crime.” As Henry Cley 
said as to “incendiary ” literature, it is all harmless in the 
post-office. It isthe ‘‘circulation out of the post-office” that 
makes the offense. And that “crime” must be discovered and 
punished just as libels and all other crimes are by the states 
and not by the General Government which has no constitu- 
tional power over them whatever. 

2. You assume that those who favor the repeal of. these 
«postal laws” as unconstitutional, immoral, ‘ wrong in 
every way and pernicious in many ways,” necessarily de- 
mand that the circulation of obscenity shall go unpunished, 
and this you say is the position of ‘‘ repeal.” 

Now the exact reverse of this is the truth. 

‘The fact is that all the obscenity there was, was and could 
and can only be suppressed by state laws. The mailing and 
every form of circulation can only be reached by them. 
This was all practically done before the Comstock postal 
laws were passed in 1873. Only the state laws that strike 
at the root and reach the printing, manufacture, and cir- 
culation in every form, including expresses and the maila, can 
be effectual. Postal laws cannot prevent the circulation of 
obscenity, for it has a hundred means beyond them, There 
must be state laws ; they were efflcient—why not continue 


to use them until they fail ? All these postal laws hav done 
is to introduce ‘espionage and decoy,” which hay out- 
raged justice, liberty, and morality in pretending to punish 
“ crimes ” they hav produced or induced. 

You choose to represent the position of those who favor 
repeal aa “‘ UTTERLY IMMORAL.” Thus you seek to frighten 
the unreasoning and the timid. Such misrepresentation 
may delight your orthodox opponents like the ‘‘ Slatesman,” 
but it should make the fair and judicious grieve. When 
you delight that paper expressly established to overthrow the 
League, and put God in the Constitution, can you not see 
that you are in the wrong? Your course giva the ‘ ortho- 
dox” all they want, to wit, the Constitutional power to dis- 
pose of free thought and the liberties of the people as they 
wish. They always, the majority, will consult their views 
and tastes, and not yours, in the disposal, All Liberal liter- 
ature, in the words of Judge Field’s Opinion, is ‘‘ deemed 
injurious to the public morals” in their minds. This is the 
time for meditation over the fate of the silly sheep who 
trusted to the flattery and promises of the wolves instead 
of their own faithful dogs and fold. 

_ Now as to the morality question. You hav stated exactly 
the reverse of the truth. The cause of “ genuine morality in 
politics, freedom, and virtue” which the League was de- 
signed to establish, make it plainly necessary for all friends 
of the League to vote for the repeal of these “ wrong ” and 
pernicious” laws. This is the ONLY MORAL POSITION. 
When the fog of metaphysical declamation clears away, 
these solid moral truths remain : 

1, It is gross ‘‘ immorality in politics” to try to violate 
aud prostitute the Constitution and laws of our country to 
purposes they were never intended to cover, and thereby, 

2. To break down the only protection to liberty our 
fathers gave us, so that the freedom of thought, of speech, 
of the press, and even. of our property from seizure, shall 
mean no more than the whim of a majority in Congress, 
which the ‘‘ orthodox” can always control, 

3. It ia immoral to destroy our freé post-office by estab- 
lishing an espionage over it and the sentiments of the people, 
thus taking away the liberty, equality, and confidence of 
the people before and: in the government; as the laws in 
question do and must do to be of any use at all. 

4. It is immoral, and tt wickedly wrong,” to pass Jaws 

that can be executed only by ‘ decoy,” so as to make crime 
in order to punish it ; as these laws do and must do, in the 
interest of officials, sects and agents. 
5. It ia “immoral in politics," and in every way, to pre- 
tend that Congress can create new crimes contrary to the 
Constitution, out of the simple act of mailing an inciosed 
paper, and that it can thus acquire unlimited Federal crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over the lives, liberty, and property of the 
people. i 

6, It is immoral to represent and teach that good can 
come by making crimes and punishing them without regard 
to the Constitution, and in violation of the rights and liber- 
ties of the people. 

7. It is immoral to add to and foster the immorality of 
obscenity by pretending that it can be suppressed by any 
post-office laws, when, in truth, they cannot reach it, and can 
only add to that ‘‘ crime” the guilt of espionage, decoy, and 
illegality, while it can only be practically and legally sup- 
pressed by state laws, which will reach its printing, manu- 
facture, and circulation in every possible way, as they hay 
done. when enforced, for one hundred years. 

8. It is immoral and fraudulent (‘‘ whatever the intention 
of the parties may be’’)to continue to represent that ‘“7¢- 
form” can get rid of the tnlawfulness, and immoral and 
pernicious consequences inherent in these postal laws, with- 


| out being able to show, or even trying to show, how it can 


be done. 

9. It is immoral to represent that the liberties of the peo- 
ple are, or can be, as safe under the usurped and irresponsi- 
dle criminal jurisdiction of the Federal Government ag they 
would be in the states and before courts, and officers, and 
juries of the vicinage. 

10. It is ‘immoral in politics ” and in every way to make 
the Liberal League an instrument to sacrifice the real, per- 
manent, constitutional rights and liberties of the people to 
a causeless obscenity panic, gotten up chiefiy by those who 
wish now to use it, by means of these very laws, to crush 
liberty and Liberalism out of existence, 

11 It is immoral to ask the Liberal League to become the 
accomplice of its adversaries in betraying the liberties of 
the people. 

This is enough for those who will stop and think. For 
these moral and ‘‘ crushing reasoner,” and because ** the Lib- 
eral League is, as you say, shaped symmetrically,” it must 
stand by ‘‘genuine morality in politice and freedom” by 
voting for the repeal of those laws; because they are 
really immoral, futile for good, the inevitable cause of out- 
Tages, injustice, and wrong—and in every way ‘' inconsist- 
ent with the genius of free institutions,” as the League de- 
clared at Philadelphia. 

The five ‘crushing reasons” in your last editorial are ex- 
actly reversed by the above considerations, and, like stones 
too heavy for the heaver, roll back and crush the one who 
moved them. ; 

Yes! You are right ; the League ‘‘cannot afford to deny 
its own foundations.” ‘‘It is built upon respect for moral- 
ity,” not upon hypocrisy, nor so-called ‘“‘respectsbility,” nor 
the breuth of Mrs. Grundy, but upon good, true, substan- 
tial, common-sense, practical, constitutional “ morality in 
politics ” and out, ‘and on freedom,” as the only cause and 
foundation of ‘‘ virtue.” If the Liberal League is true to its 
name, its cause, and itself, it will be not a sham nor a trai- 
tor, but a power to effect these results by the repeal of those 
laws which violate them all, Yours respectfully. 

New York, Oct., 17, 1878. 
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CUPID'S Yours AND THE HOLY Scrirturus CONTRASTED, 
a remarkable little pamphlet by Parker Pillsbury, in which 
the condemned passages from Heywood’s ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” 
for which Mr. Heywood is now in prison, are contrasted 
with many of the indecent passages of the Bible, and which, 
in comparison, suffers severely. It is decidedly rich. Price, 
only ten ceuta, For sale at thig office, to 
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The Tenth Seeker, 


Ortober 26, 1876 


Communications. 


On Penitentiary Religious Instruction for Crim- 
inals. 
BY R, C. TROWBRIDGE. 


To THE EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: Will we 
ever cease teaching religion to criminals, and giv instruc- 
tion to improve their condition and benefit them in this life? 

The damaging effect of religious teachings upon persons in 
our penitentiaries and prisons as a producing cause of crime, 
and an incentive to its continuance, is little known to the 
masses of the people, who should be instructed upon this 
subject, Not only is the welfare of the criminal whom we 
wish to reform concerned, but also thousands of families 
from whom the criminals spring, and who severely suffer:on 
their account; and, beside these, it is of the highest interest 
to every honest, industrious, law-abiding citizen, every tax- 
payer, and to the state. Many are the causes at work at the 
present time to produce criminals, and I would by no means 
“argue this the only ome; but from my own experience I do 
insist that such teachings are one of the most fruitful sources 
of vice and crime, and that the first work for every philan- 
thropist, independent thinker, and all Liberals is to examine 
this subject and demand an immediate reform. 

A person imprisoned is supposed to hav violated some law 
of the land, for which disobedience he ig doomed to suffer, 
and not for disobeying the laws of the gods, excepting such 
as are included in the law of the land to which he is amen- 
able-—nor for any injustice done them, nor for the neglect of 
any supposed duty to them. Therefore, in performing his 
every duty as a good citizen, he is only required to obey the 
laws of the land, and is in no way accountable to any known 
or imaginary gods; neither should their claims be in the 
least regarded by a criminal nor suffered by his superiors to 
hav any influence over him till the law of the state ia satis- 
fied. 

The orthodox religious, teachings to criminals—for which 
the state pays liberally by taxing not only religionists but all 
non-religionists, Spiritualists, Liberals, Atheists, Deists, and 
other Infidels—is manifestly unjust to the majority.of tax- 
payerr, who do not half of them believe in these- religions, 
but are compelled to pay for religious teachings to a convict 
which they believe to be delusive, injurious, and useless, not 
aiding in his reformation, but tending to make him stil) 
more vicious and debased. 

Ag religions mean superstitions, and are connected with 
the supernatural and imaginative, pertaining to a supposed 
next world, with regard to which nothing can be actually 
‘demonstrated, they hav not necessarily any part with the 
teaching of natural morality—as we often find the most 

religious person to be the most immoral and vicious, there- 
.fore we can but conclude the strictly moral person is. superior 
‘to the most religious enthusiast; and that the convict should 
be taught that a life of strict rectitude is to be gought after 
and prized above all religione. 


Buppose there is a next world or another state of existence |. 


after this life ; our relations to it and the best preparation 
for it hav never been so clearly defined by the gods or by 
man as to settle the thousand conflicting opinions about it, 
and what, I ask, has all this to do with the services of a 
criminal due the state for violation of her laws, ur why will 
she allow anything so visionary to be taught toa convict ? 

The idea of religious instruction for a criminal must hav 
originated in the brain of a religious enthusiast, fanatic, lu- 
natic, or knave ; as there is nothing in such teachings calcu- 
lated to make the criminal a better father, husband, son, or 
brother, and more obedient to the laws of the land, more 
regardful of his duties to society or of the rights of his fel- 
lows, or to create in him that elt respect o necessary to his 
reformation, 

Iam well aware that many of the ideas I shall advance 
upon this subject are extremely radical, very unpopular, 
and will be branded by the orthodox Christian world as vile 
“ heresy,” poisonous Infidelity, and damnable soul-destroy- 

` ing doctrines, that should not be published or sent through 
the mails. And had we a few more evil-disposed, depraved 
jll-begotien, cruel, and heartless wretches like Anthony 
Comstock to secure the passage of a law to rob men of 
tights guaranteed them by the United States Constitution 
and shut them in prison, I should not be permitted to write 
my honest convictions upon this subject, or a Liberal editor 
like yourself be allowed to publish such an article contain- 
ing sound, solid truth in the good old TRUTH SEBKER. 

Any person possessing good sense whois enlightened upon 
this subject, and not prejudiced in favor of some religion, 
will soon learn in the treatment of criminals by an intelli- 
gent, every-day observation of its demoralizing effects 
upon them to discard its use altogether—because debasing 
and corrupting even to the morals of a crimisal, hurtful to 
good discipline, and a hindrance to his self-improvement 
But some one asks, ‘“ What is religion P” “ Please define it ?” 
and would expect me to giv a better definition of religion in 
a short article than the whole army of priests who hav been 
studying theology for thousands of years, and at present no 
two of them are able to agree as to what religion is, and yet 
persist that it is their exclusive right to take the people’s 
movey for teaching criminals that mysterious, undefinable, 
imaginary something, that calls their attention from the 
real to the iilusive, and that instead of enlightening them in 
their ignorance of the Jaws of life and health, elevating 
them from their degradation, improving their condition and 
making them honest, industrious, and happy in this life ; it 
says to the convict, ‘‘ Prepare to die ; get ready for the next 
world ; it matters little abont regaining your lost manhood 
and be again restored to friends and society ; prepare to 
meet the gods whom you hav greatly offended ; appease 
their wrath ; secure their favor and a pardon from them for 
the wrong done to yourself and the injustice done to others." 


These are some of the teachings of religion, and judge ye 
what must be its fruits when taught to a law-breaker and & 
criminal. 


By religion, as taught to convicts, 1 mean the same as | 


others do—everything taught them by priests and ignorant 
enthusiastic religionists who discard those things that would 
ieform the life and character of a convict here, and denounce 
those who would instruct them in useful knowleage as not 
fit to teach them because not caring for their souls—while 
these bigoted, intolerant, assuming imbeciles are suffered to 
instruct a criminal with their sophisms, mysteries, absurdi- 
ties, and contradictions with regard to a supposed future 
existence, and their duties and relations to the gods that no 
living person can tell them anything positive about, but the 
more mysterious, the better fitted for the vilest and most de- 
based criminal, furnishing a better cloak to conceal his 
crime, 

_ We hav not to go back to ancient history to learn the 
effect of such religions upon many of our supposed best men 
while outside of prison, who hav ali their lives had the ben- 
efit of the best religious instruction, and hav made religion 
a cloak to conceal the greatest schemes of swindling, forg- 
ing, and embezzlement known in our day. 

Many are the cases within the past two years—a Chace, 
Hathaway, Gilman, Winslow, and many others might be 
mentioned—some of the most Villainous rapes and atrocious 
crimes, and even murders, hay been committed by preachers 
of this religion and others high in religious standing. 

How far religious teachings hav influenced these men to 
destroy them, ’tis impossible to tell, but there is little doubt 
that religion has ruined them, and if religious teachings and 
religious beliefs wili not preserve such intelligent men from 
crime, why will people who are supposed to hav common 
sense suffer religion to be taught to ignorant, depraved, and 
vicious criminals, when all that should be required of them 
is to become more obedient to the laws of the land? 

In this article I can mention but few of the religious 
teachings given to convicts, and their influence on the vari- 
ous different organizations of brain and mind, and the effect 
upon the daily life, actions, and character of the criminal 
while in prison, or after going out, but for the present suf- 
fice it to say, as a general rule, the results are pernicious and 
disastrous to the well being of the convict; as those who 
will be good with religion would be better off without it, 
and the vicious and badly organized, as they become relig- 
ious, usually grow more Vicious, mean, and deceptive. 

We wish now to examine the relations of the convict to 
the gods, and his duties to them, and their jurisdiction over 
our penitentiaries and prisons and also with regard to their 
assistance in framing and executing the laws of the land. 
I use the term gods to exclude none, from the Jewish 
Jehovah who is said to have governed this world alone for 
afew thousand years, to ali the heathen gods, all real or 
imaginary gods that ever existed, and the term applies 
equally well to the Christian gods of the present day—one,. 
or three. 

We shall object to the gods as having any authority over 
a criminal, because no intelligent material gods are known 
to exist in this world superior to man, therefore, man should 
hav full jurisdiction over the criminal. We claim this rea- 
son of itself is sufficient to satisfy reasoning men. 

Having no living, mdving, material god that can E 
seen, and no spiritual god that can be demonstrated, 
have none except in the visionary imaginations of the its 


‘ant and superstitious. 


This must hav been the reasoning of the framers of the 
United States Constitution which isa secular instrument hav- 
ing no godiin it and needing none, and was framed wholly by 
men without the aid of the gods; all of our laws hav been 
made without their aid, and must be executed without 
their interference. 

Thus our Constitution is secular and not religious, our 
laws are wholly secular and must ever remain so in the 
administration of justice to the law-abiding and the crimi- 
pal, our common schools must remain entirely secular, our 
penitentiaries, prisons, and all public institutions, and re- 
ligious teaching be confined to the family circle and the 
church where it properly belongs. The Christian gods are 
next in order. 

Legs than two thousand years ago the Jewish Jehovah 
was changed from one god to three, and then they became 
the Christians’ gods, and remain so at the the present time. 
They are said to exist somewhere in the next world 
where we must go after death and be under subjection 
to them; and it is also claimed by Christians that they, 
a few thousand years since, created this world, and hav 
a right to control our law-making powers and wholly dic- 
tate to us our religions through the priests, who must be 
permitted to corrupt even our criminals with their relig- 
ions in violation of the Constitution of these United States. 

Science, nor the highest intelligence of man, has yet 
demonstrated the existence of these gods, but allowing 
their existence in another world, their relations to this does 
not appear, and we are positive they had nothing to do in 
framing our laws, and are useless in their admivistration, 
and it is preposterous to claim any such right for them, and 
far more rational to suppose they will be required to man- 
age the laws and affairs of their own world if they hay 
any. 

Thus the laws of the gods, whatever priests may inter- 
pret them to be, and their absolute and supreme authority 
upon persons convicted of the most atrocious and heinous 
crimes, must supersede the laws of the land, which our vilest 
most dangerous and debased criminals will hold in con- 


tempt, or c-rtainly will consider them as secondary and not | it 


binding as the laws of the gods as expounded by the 
priesta, 

So long as the authority of the gods is allowed to super- 
sede the laws of the land, or to interfere with the duties the 
state owes to her criminals to punish, instruct, assist, ele- 


vate, correct, and improve her unfortunate subjects, so long 
wili they continue to sink deeper in crime and their num- 
bers increase. 

The state being secula? should discard all religious teach- 
ings in prisons because they pay a premium on the commit- 
ment of crime, and the greatest criminals are often the most 
favored by the gods, although making no restoration to 
those they may hav shamefully and maliciously wronged ; 
but by becoming pious and professing religion, they are 
relieved from the consequences of their terrible deeds and 
promised eternal happiness in a future life, 

In this country we are now and hav been for many 
years reaping the results of these abominable and delusiva 
teachings by furnishing our criminals with religion as a 
luxury to pamper their vicious and depraved moral appe- 
lites and sink them in iniquity and destroy their usefulness 
the same as tobacco, opium, and whiskey will debase and 
destroy the body. The duty society owes to her criminals 
demands an immediate secularization of every department 
of this government, and an entire separation of Church and 
State, and the best of teaching and instruction for her crim: 
inals with all religions left out. 

Syracuse, Oct., 1878. 


Organization.—Liberty. 


To THE EDITOR or Tan, TRUTH BEEKER, Sir: Though 
not a member of the Liberal League, I am earnestly with it 
in every effort to remove hindrances to growth, and strongly 
desire that at Syracuse it may quit its hitherto mistaken 
advocacy of a censorship of the press, and henceforth stand 
aquarely for free thought on all questions of human interest. 
To undertake to supervise opinions in any way whatever, to 
limit or define freedom for others in deference to what we 
think right or proper, is impertinent tyranny which every 
clear-seeing reformer will resent with indignation, What 
was tried and failed against Quakers, Baptiste, and witch- 
craft, in the "alien and sedition laws ” against Jeffersonian 
democracy, and by Calhoun and his confederate slavehold- 
ers to suppress antislavery publications as ‘incendiary 
literature,” has become a ‘‘legal” fact in Anthony Com- 
stock’s obscenity statutes, and we now behold the astounding 
spectacle of such prominent exponents of progress as F, B, 
Abbot and B. F.’ Underwood attempting an intellectual 
vindication of this most revolting mental tyranny! For the 
first time in American history a censorship of the press is 
zealously urged, and that by prominent reformers, If they 
represent the Liberal League, it better have never existed, 
The lineal descendants of John Calvin, who burned Serve- 
tus, they invoke all the rigor of persecution which public 
opinion now permits, and deliberately propose to punish 
those differing from them in opinions by fines and impris- 
onments! Notwithstanding all their kind words in my 
behalf, personally, it is their intrusive doctrine that “some 


law” is needed to supervise opinions committed to the 


United States mails which imprisons me here. 

As Messrs. Andrews, Leland, and their associates of the 
Pantarchy truly show, any organization which does not 
welcome and encourage spontaneity forfeits its right and 
power to exist. Mrs. Colman clearly indicated, in the last 
TRUTH SEEKER (Oct. 12th), that putting a price on the 
privilege of association in the form of a charter fee is inva- 
sive and impolitic, If Mr, Abbot supposes that is the best 
way to get money, promote co-operation, and create re- 
sponsible constituencies, he is mistaken. The strongest and 
most successful reformatory asssociation this or any other 
nation ever knew—the'American Antislavery Society—was 
strictly voluntary, exacting no such ‘‘returning-board ” ' 
conditions as the Executive of the Liberal League imposes. 
Wher, fresh from the university, an incipient orthodox 
preacher, I asked Mr, Garrison for the conditions of mem- 
bership, saying to him that I would like to sign the Consti- 
tution and become a member of his society, he replied: 
“ We keep no record of membership; if it is your impulse 
to work with us, that is enough.” Edmund Quincy, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Antislavery Society, and next 
to Col. Wm. B. Greene the ablest presiding officer I ever 
saw, always left conditions of membership to be decided by 
the individual consciences of those present when he put a 
question to vote. The Republican party, in its palmiest 
days, when it could boast of such men as Chase, Seward, 
Fessenden, Trumbull, Lincoln, and Sumner, cohered so 
entirely by attraction and mutual interest that Horace 
Greeley could truly say, ‘‘ We have no leaders, for wa are 
all leaders.” If the Liberals at Syracuse know their time 
and the select, serious significance of the mighty work in 
hand, they will reject all ‘‘returning-board” yokes and 
stand fast in the natural liberty which is the indispensable 
condition of associative power. 

As Mr. Verity ably showed in your last issue, this effort 
to discriminate against freedom of opinion in morals while 
asserting it in religion is absurd and monstrous—persecution 
of Freelovers being the logical, inevitable result. Though a 
Freelover for twenty years, having lectured and published 
on all phases of reform, no one even questioned my ability 
to use chaste language before Comstock’s “law” was in- 
voked to crush me, The evil is not in the form of the law, 
but in the law itself, which, however defined, is a mischievous 
engine of oppression. Those who say Freelove favors 
obscenity know little of the philosophy of liberty or of the 
conditions of purity and harmony in domestic life. ‘ Truly 
free only as we are divinely bound” purity is impossible 
without liberty, which gives opportunity to learn and ob- 
serve the Jaws of life, leads to knowledge, sobriety, conii- 
hence. Repression engenders obscen'ty; liberty alone cures 
The charge that those who favor repeal thereby indorse 
Freelove is too shallow to require refutation. Of the in- 
creasivg thousands who, from Maine to California, gather 
under the banner of ‘‘ Repeal,” few indorse my individual 
opinions. The grandeur of this movement is especiaily 
impressive because if asserts, not the right of one person 


merely to think, but the right of all citizens to freedom of 
‘conscience. To permit others to think as we do is nothing; 
“tyrants do that. But when you and W. S. Bell, at Watkins, 
_ risked fines-and imprisonment to vindicate Josephine 
Tilton’s right to sell Aer printed opinions you revealed the 
intelligence, courage, and character which ‘constitute the 
living, growing strength of genuine Liberalism. Remem- 
bering how much we all owe to Mr. Abbot for his great 
services in the formation and growth of the Liberal League, 
but, mindfu: also that without liberty it is a body. without 
soul, I earnestly hope that, true to the noble old motto of 
The Boston Investigator, ‘‘ Universal mental liberty!” its voice 
at. Syracuse will be firm for the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the Comstock statutes, Yours, ever, 
Celi Fifty-two, the Jail, Ded- 
ham; Mass., Oct. 15, Y., L. 6. 


regularly. Now, this being the kase, I leev it with 
yu all if Bro. Skidmore iz not gilty of heresy, and 
whether he aut not to be suspended from the offis he 
fils until he puts awa the sin that he haz kommitted, 
and if he wil not do that, to then sever hiz konnek- 
shun with this church. 

“I don’t want eny wun to mistake the motiv which 
aktuates me in whot I hav'sed and stil hav to sa 
upon this subjekt. I no sum wil sa I had better look 
at home and’ pull the weeds out ov my own garden 
before I undertake with my nabers’, I am not un- 
mindful ov the fakt that members ov my own fam- 
ily hav not always ben as perfekt az tha mite be, 
and I no wel enuf sum ov yu wil think ov it while I 
am. speeking heer; but let me tel yu that I don’t 
think those littel family matters ov mine hav eny- 
thing to do with the heresy of Deeken Skidmore. 
Whot my family hay dun tha wil hav to anger for 
themselves, and whot Deeken Skidmore haz dun he 
wil hav to anser for himself; and that iz whot I 
hope wil be konsidered here to-da. I hold that he iz 
doing very rong in-taking that wiked TRUTH SEEK- 
ER while he holds hiz pozishun az deeken ov this 
Kristyan church and hands to us evry month the 
body and blud ov.Jesus in the form of bred and 
wine, which ov korse we no to be the real body 
and the real blud, ov our Savyur. I kannot help 
feeling that this matter iz ov grate konsekwense, 
and that not another da aut to go over our heds with- 
out probing this thing to the very bottom. I hav 
sed in part whot I feel upon the subjekt, and hope 
others wil be az fre to speek thare minds az I hav 
ben. I ma hav a fu more wurds to sa before the 
meeting iz over, but wil now lissen to whot others 
ma hav to offer us.” 

After thus freing herself Mrs. Jones took her seet, 
looking very imperius and a good deel flushed in the 
fase. I notised she kast:a rather severe look at my 
wife just az she sat down, az much az to sa, “ Thare! 
I ges I-hav about uzed up yure TRUTH SEEKER, hus- 
band. It ma be I wil take yu down a peg or 2.” 

_It waz kwiet for 2 minits after Mrs, Jones took 
her seet. - Nobody seemd inklind to sa enything, 
and Elder Goodly lookt at Mrs. Kragehed rather 
intently, and asked her, in. hiz blandest manner, if 
she had enything to sa. She aroze rather sloly, and 
sed she did not no az she had enything vary speshal 
on her mind. It waz her intenshun to leed a good 
Kristyan life; to follo the tru fathe, and to work 
fathefully in her own vinyard. She did not beleev 
it waz rite for eny ov us to abandon the old land- 
marks or. to run after nu noshuns or nu doktrins. 
When sister Jones firat told her about Deeken Skid- 
more’s taking an Infidel paper and riting for it, it 
shokd her vary much,! aie she felt az tho, if Bro. 
Skidmore fel, thare wer nun hoo kood konsider 
themselvs safe. She waz extreemly sorry to heer 
that so good a brother az Deeken Skidmore shood so 
far forget hiz duty to. himself and to hiz God az to 
subskribe for a paper that waz direktly oppozed to 
hiz holy relijun. But she kood not think that the 
good brother ment eny harm in whot he had dun. 
He did not seem eny different or eny less a Kristyan 
the last 2 munths tlian he had before. She waz 
afrade the akkuzashun aganst the good brother waz 
exajerated and-karred most to far. She waz inklind 
to think that the deeken wood soon see hiz fault and 
korrekt it himself. She did not beleev it waz neses- 
sary to treet him harshly or to kondem him with to 
much severity, Thare wer, in her mind, but fu hoo 
wer perfekt and without fault. 

Thus the good sister went on for 10 or 15 minits, 
and I waz plezd that’she waz so kareful oy my feel- 
ings. Yu perhaps wil remember that I told yu that 
Sam Kragehed iz paying attenshun to our Suzan, 
and we all think he iz very ankshus to hav it afmatch. 
Wife thinks that littel surkumstanse had sumthing 
to do with the muther’s mildnes ov remark. A good 
meny expekted she wood be more seveer, _ 

Mrs. Studley waz the next speeker. She dwelt 
strongly on the grate importanse ov manetaning the 
korrekt fathe and the grate danjer ov induljing in 
douts. and, unbeleef. It waz her opinyun that dout 
and lak ov fathe wood sink soles deeper in hel than 
eny other krimes. She sed God hated unbeleef more 
intensely than all uther sins. . He wood forgiv mur- 
derers and robbers and adulterers before he wood 
thoze hoo harbered unbeleef in the kardinal doktrins 
which evry Kristyan must beleev or take thare lot 
with the damd. She thot, to, that it waz far wurse 
for wun hoo had had the lite ov the gospel in hiz 
sole to giv wa to darknes than for wun hoo had 
never reseevd such favor from heven. She tharefore 
thot that it waz far wurse for an offiser in the 
church to giv wa to unbeleef and heresy than 
for wun hoo had never had such privilejes. 
In her opinyun no member ov this church aut 
to take- an Infidel paper in hiz hand or lissen 
wun moment to the seduktiv arguments which 


} Ezra Hoar Heywoop, 


Pious Correspondence. 


Deacon Skidmore’s Tenth Letter. 
THE TRIAL FOR HERESY.—CONTINUED, 


Zion Hm, N. J., Oct. 7, 1878. 
Mr. Eprrvr: I wil now proseed to giv yu a fur- 
ther deskripshun ov the church trial which waz held 
over yure waward humbul servant. 

_ _ After being kalld upon by the Elder, Sister Jones 
roze and showd-in her manner and air that she felt a 
good deel of embarasment. She opend the kase in 
about this wize: 

“Brethren and Sisters ov Zion church, yn ma 
think a little strange why I hav taken such an activ 

` part in preferring charges agaust our respekted 
brother, Deeken Skidmore, but I want to ashure yu 
that it iz from a sense ov duty and nothing else, I 
do not wish to deny that the Deeken haz dun a grate 
deel for our church in wun wa and anuther. I wil 
not deny that when munny haz ben short and hard 
to be razed he haz kum forward like a good Kristyan 
and dun akording to the meens which God haz givn 
him. But he iz not the only wun that haz givn to 
this church, and hoo haz struggled to keep it abuv 
the waves ov trial and afflikshun. Ino he haz not 
at eny time givn more than he had to giv with, and 
sum others hav dun about az'wel az that. ' I no that 
we at our house hav dun sumthing to keep up this 
church. It iz very tru that we hav not dun neer. az 
much in the wa ov munny az Deeken Skidmore haz, 
but we-hav dun what we kood, and, az I sed, he haz 

‘not dun enny more than that. But what if the Dee- 
_ken haz given more than enny other member ov this 
church, duz that proov that he shal be alloud tu 
destroy the church by introdusing the most damna- 
bel kind ov heresy into it that ever waz hurd ov? 
What good duz it do for a kow to giv a big pale ov 
milk if she baz to.up and kik it over az soon az it iz 
milkd? Now that iz just what Deeken Skidmore iz 
doing, and I am trying to sho up the evil ov 
hiz waze, to snatch him, if possibel, from the de- 
strukshun he iz rushing into, and at all events to 
keep up the kredit ov our church by keeping heresy 
-out ov it. If I don’t giv as much munny az sum, I 
wil fite aganst the Devil. I wil fite aganst the 
seduktiv enemy ov unbeleef that wood draw us all 
down to hel wer it possibul. 

“« Yu all no whot the charge aganst Bro. Skidmore 
iz based on. He haz departed from the fathe ov 
Zion to the extent that he iz taking an awful wiked 
Infidel paper, kalld Tax TRUTA SEEKER, evry week; 
and, whot iz wurse stil, he writes for it, and he haz 
got other peepel to take the same vile sheet, and 2 
ov them ar members ov this church. Iz this a small 
matter, my brothers and sisters in Kriste? Iz it a 
small thing for the first deeken ov our church, which 
haz ben established now ni upon 30 yeers, to go'after 
stranje gods and to bring into our naberhood and 
our church the worst: heresy that kan be imagined ? 
‘Do’ yu no, my frends, whot kihd ov a paper this 
TRUTH SEEKER iz? Why, it iz edited and published 
by an old Infidel by the name ov Bennett, and he 
rites and prints in hiz paper the awfulest stuff that 
eny human being everred. He don’t belieev in God, 
angels, nor devils, and yet he allows the devil to rite 
for hiz paper, and the devil’s letters appear meny 
times when Deeken Skidmore’s do. Now, izn’t that 
a pritty state ov things for the devil and our first 
deeken to be riting for the same paper, and the vile 
sheet to be taken rite in among us and red by the 
members ov our church? Kan enybody think 
stranje that I stand up tur karakter, respektability, 
and truth? Ar we all to flote helplessly down the 
kurrent ov damnashun and no wun raze the voise ov 
alarm and kry out about the danjer that iz ahed ? 
Besides being wiked, Infidelity is vary disrespekta- 
bul. If even thare iz sum truth in Infidelity, I wood 
not hav enything to do with it, bekauz it iz not re- 
spektabul, and I do insist that enything that the 
firat sitizens ov our kuntry do not reseev az respekt- 
abul and fit for them to aksept shood not be tolerated | an unbeleever in Kriste was kapabel ov uzing, much 
in our church for wun moment. So I hav set my|les the first Deeken. She felt that I had dun vary 
fase aganst Infidelity and disrespektability, and that| wrong, and she hoped I wood repent in sakkloth and 
iz whot made me enter komplante to Elder Goodly ashes and put far from me the evil paper which had 
about Deeken Skidmore, I saw that wiked TRUTA |kaused all this trubbel. She had not a partikel ov 
SurKeER lying on hiz tabel, whare he had just ben | dout that the man hoo wood print such a paper az 
reeding it. He konfesses that he subskrjbed for the|'Tax Trura Serger waz the wikedest. man in the 
paper for 8 munths, and we no that he rites for it | world and deserved to hav hiz porshun with thoze 


hoo ar to be kast in outer darkness where thare iz 
to be nout else but weeping, waling, and nashing ov 
teeth, and that.if that wiked editur iz kapabel ‘ov 
dragging down with him to the rejuns ov deth-the 
sole ov good Deeken Skidmore, it wood be like Satan 
enkompassing the ruin ov the angel Gabriel. But 
she waz wun hoo kood not beleev that Deeken Skid- 
more waz to us lost and she wood not entertain such 
an opinyun. She beleevd this timely meeting wood 
kause. the Deeken to sense the danger he waz in and 
to put far awa the vile thing he had taken to hiz 
boozum. She shood continue to pra for that kon 
summashun. ; 
Thus, Mr. Editur, the speekers went on. Wun 
after another freed thare minds in respekt to yure 
humbel servant; but I kannot tel yu more about, it 
this time. I think I kan giv it all in my next, for 
yu must understand that in spite ov whot sister 
Jones, sister Studley, and all the rest ov them hav 
to sa about the grate rong ov my riting yu, I shal 


„kontinu rite on riting yu regularly til I am myself 


konvinsed that it iz rong. 
Beleey me, yures truly, JOEL SKIDMORE, 
ist Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. 


Communications. 


Address to the Liberal Leagues. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFEN8E ASSOCIATION, 84 BOND BT., 
New York, Oct. 14, 1878. 


To the Auxiliary Liberal Leagues : ; 

Greeting : In view of the important issue to be decided upon 
by the National Liberal League at its Second Annual Con- 
gress, called to be held at Syracuse, October 26th and 27th, 
it seems advisable to make-a statement of the true position 
of those who oppose the re-election of Mr. Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot as President of the League. 

Mr. Abbot opposes the repeal of either state or national 
‘“ Comstock ” laws, and charges the ‘‘repealers” with 
favoring obscenity and Freelove. À 

The repealers ask for the repeal of the United States 
“ Comstock ” law of 1873, and the improvement of the state 
law by adding a definition of what is called “obscenity.” 
Mr. Abbot advocates ‘‘definition,” so the issue is simply 
this: Shall we ask for the repeal of the United States 
‘© Comstock ” law? 7 

The Defense Committee on investigation find that all the 
outrages that hav been committed hay occurred under the 
United States “ Comstock” Postal Law, and that this law 
is entirely different from the state law in its nature and 
operation. 

1. It is an unconstitutional espionage over the mails and 
post-office, and destroys the free post-office, without 
which a free press and free speech are empty words. 

2. The "Comstock ” Postal Law of 1873 can only be 
enforced by ‘‘decoy,” which is simply a system of com- 
mitting one crime to detect another, 

. The United States law is insufficient, because obscene 
matter can be sent by express or other means beyond its 
Teach. 

4, The law of 1873 givs the United States Government a 
criminal jurisdiction which is unconstitutional, and is 
enforced by officers, judges, and juries belonging in effect 
to a government beyond the reach of the people, and prac- 
tically irresponsible to them. This has been the cause and 
source of all of the outrages. 

5. The enforcement of this United States ‘‘ Comstock ” 
law has been such a continuous history of outrages that 
this Association, called into existence to resist it, knows 
whereof it speaks when it urges its immediate repeal, be- 
cause it is a source of continual danger. , 

6. This law is the means by which the guarantees of 
liberty in the United States Constitution are violated; and, 
if established as a precedent, it entirely deprives them of 
any effect as a limit of the powers of Congress over free 
thought and a fre? press. 

7. Before this “Comstock” law of 1878 was enacted, the 
evil of obscenity had been removed under the state laws, by 
the action of state officials and of the press; and if any such 
evil exists now, it can be readily removed by the same 
means again. 

8. The issue of the repeal of this law has been forced 
upon the Liberal League, so that it cannot now be avoided 
without giving its decision practically in favor of- the 
t Comstock ” law, thus indorsing the espionage and decoy 
system which destroys a free post-office, and with it, prac- 
tically, free thought and free press. 

Mr, Abbot is in error in charging the ‘‘repealers” with a 
desire to repeal all laws against obscenity, and he evidently 
is using this with his other absurd charge of advocating 
“ Freelove,” as so much dust waich he is throwing into the 
eyes of Liberals while he steals a march on them. In this 
he is continuing his former error, in which he, as editor of 
The Indez, influenced other Liberal leaders to oppose the 
Wakeman petition, which was signed by seventy thousand 
Liberals, and he was the chief means of its defeat, Such a 
man is unsafe as a leader at this critical time, when a crafty 
religious sec‘ is seeking the aid of the Government in per- 
secuting religious liberty of opinion and threatening all 
true liberty in this nation. He was not with you at the 
Heyw od indignation meeting at Boston, and he has not 
tbe Liberal cause at heart. 

His successor should be a man whose prixciples are well 
known and revered by all Liberalse~such a man as the 


|Hon. Elizur Wright, who is not afraid of doing his duty at 


all times; and who is most courageous when danger threat- 
ens, A, L. Rawson, President. J 


68% 


The Truth Beeker, October 26, 1878, 


Letters from friends. 


ner 


SaLaĮmanca, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1878. 
DEAR Mr. BENNETT: I am so much pleased with the 
following letter from Mr. J. H. Cook, a veteran Freethinker, 
‘that I wish you would publish it in TuE TRUTH SEEKER 
‘88 800L as your space will permit. . I hav sent him the 
‘blanks and instructions called for, and hope he may suc- 
ceed in the good work of organizing, a Liberal League. 


THE LETTER. : 
CoLumsus, Kan., Sépt. 28, 1878. - 

H. L. Green, Dear Sir; L hav often thought I would 

-write you and will wait no longer. 1 take great interest in 
‘the old Empire State as I lived there thirty-four years, and 
-Buffered much persecution, ag a man and teacher, for my 
opinions, but not near as much as I hav here. I hav been 
prosecuted and mobbed, my life has been in peril, and 1 
“hav paid dearly for my bold defense of the truth. Iam old 
-and poor, out on the prairie, but I am rich in truth. I am 
glad your F. A, of your state has been organized, and 

. that Liberalism is gaining ground in old New York. I 
think you are entitled to great credit for your services and 
expenses in getting up the Watkins Convention, which with 
the arrests, | think, will wake up the stupid Liberals every- 
‘where and inspire them to do something for the cause of 
truth and freedom. Our enemies are ail alive to the inroads 
we are making upon their absurd and inhuman creeds and 
laws, and “we must fight ” as Patrick Henry said, with all 
the mental power we hav. 

I am sorry to learn that the Convention left a debt. Ido 
mot see What the debt is for, Was it for rent of a room in 
-which to hold the meeting, for printing and advertising ? 
If Liberals would open their pockets, those who are able, 
‘ag much as the bigots do, books and papers could circulate, 
and meetings be held four times as much as they are. I 
wish I had some money to help the Liberal cause in various 
"ways, but Iam so poor I can hardly raise stamps. I send 
‘twenty-five cents to make me a member of the N. Y. F. A., 
but shall probably never meet with it. 

Please send me the necessary papers to form a Liberal 
League as I may be able to get up one in this county. 

In Cherokee, in the southeast corner of the state, I hav 
fought a good fight and sowed the seed of truth and liber- 
ality, and others must take my place and reap what I hav 
iSOown. 

Go on, Bro. Green, in your noble work, and I will bless you 
and go will future generations saved from priesteraft, error, 
and bigotry. Yours truly, J. H. Coox. 

The money asked for is to pay the expenses of some of 

` our poor speakers who came a great ways to attend the 
Convention and to pay some expenses at Watkins. Up to 
this date (Oct. 12th) $7.50 has been sent in. H. L. G. 


. “HOLY BIBLE ABRIDGED.” 
SNEDEKERVILLE, PA., Oct, 10, 1878. 

“The Holy Bible Abridged.” seems to be stirring up some 
feeling in the minds of Liberals, when it was to hav been 
expected none but the saints would hav rushed to rescue 
their sacred treasure from the hands of the ungodly Infi- 
dels. Butitis from the other quarter the attack comes, 
` Let it come. We think you are able to stand it. The 
‘more blows the better if they are determined to giv you no 
speace. Passing over the first three mistakes made by the 
editor of the Vineland, N. J., Independent, viz, ‘‘ The 
Freethinkers’ Convention, which closed at Watkins, N. Y., 
.on Tuesday, broke up in the arrest of D. M. Bennett,” etc., 
with this correction, the Convention closed on Sunday 

. evening, and the arrests were made Saturday, P.M., there- 
-fore the Convention did not break up in the arrests. Permit 
me to hint at the fourth, fifth, and sixth misstatements, 
viz., ‘Arrest for selling a book . . mainly composed 
of extracts from the Bible,” for the selling of which book 
he (Mr. Bennett) was not arrested, neither any one else, nor 
‘was any such book sold there, f 

«The Freethinkers say it (‘“ Bible Abridged ”) 
is mainly composed of extracts from the Blble.” The Free- 
thinkers say no such thing, knowingly; for those who do 
say it, if any such there are, must either not hav read the 
book, or else do not know what is or what is not in the 
Bible. And such seems the condition of this editor, or 
else he would know that every word in the ‘Bible 

Abridged” stands precisely asin the unabridged without 
being transposed or garbled in the least. So much for that 
false statement—number seven. 

‘+Hunting for some paragraph . . ._ offensive to deli- 
cate and refined ears,” etc. Why, Mr. Bennett! did this 
editor never go to school in his youthful days, when in the 
New Testament reading-lesson he came pop right upon 
some passage that made the blood mount to his cheek, boy 
that he was, while the girls could not raise their eyes for 
the whole day from very shame? If he never did, we hav. 
Was he, or we, ‘‘ hunting for crude and obscene passages ” 
then? Has he, or have we or others, been hunting for them 

. since? What right hav such passages in a reading-book for 
children? or what right hav children with such a reading- 
book? This independent editor seems not the least worried 
about these passages being there, which he admits, but be- 
cause some ‘‘man” has hunted them out (with a pack of 
hounds, we presume, they were so difficult to find) and ex- 
posed them. If they are so dirty outside of the sacred 
record, pray, are they clean inside? Did taking them out 
from other portions of the Bible and preserving their sense 
intact make them filthy? Will he explain how these obscene 
passages became obscene? Was it by being transferred 
from the Bible that the American Bible Society published 
in the Bibie House in New York city, into a book that D. 
M. Bennett published across the way, a few roes distant, in 
his own cffice, with his own type, set up by his own work- 
men? How alarming this change! Surely, all who read 
this portion of God’s holy Word, set up in Mr. Bennett’s 
office, will “ be tenfold more the child of hellish bigotry 
atter their conversion than before,” while the refined, Chris- 
tian ladies who hug the remainder of the Bible, and all this 
included, to their pious bosoms as they reverently walk to and 
fromthe house of God on a Sunday, will be blessed by the 
holy contact, and in the conversion of their children 
through Sunday-school teaching from its sacred pages, yea, 
be thus rewarded for their prayerful zeal and devoted 
parental piety. Yes; those Christian fathers and mothers 
who desire to hav their children receive instruction out of 
God's holy Word, and who place the sacred volume in 
their infantile hands, and who urge them to pattern afler 
the godly men and women of the Bible (who would not be 
out of prison to-day in New Jersey cities if they could be 
caught), will lift up their hands in holy horror to think any 
one would hav the blasphemous audacity to presume thus 
to make selections from its pure (I) contents. And while 
they will place the unabridged Bible on their parlor center- 


: | righteous condemnation. 


table, bound in gilt and morocco, with silver clasps, this 
perfect little psper-covered abridgment falls under their 
Neither does it escape the unholy 
wrath of some Infidels. 

While the Bible societies, through missionary enterprise, 
contemplate sending this Bible to every land on the face of 
the earth, and planting its doctrines in every breathing 
human heart on the globe, some of our Liberals are snufiiag 
up their noses “ dirt,” and talking and writing about the 
“ Hebrew Scriptures . . . offensive to delicate and 
refined ears.” If the whole is fit to read and be thus circu- 
lated, how can a part be so vile? And to say that this part 
in the ‘‘ Holy Bible Abridged ” is obscene, is to admit the 
whole question that the book from which it is taken is 
obscene, or that the passages are just as obscene in that 
book as in thig, and therefore the book is under the ban of 
obscene literature, and those dealing in it ought to be pros- 
ecuted under that law. 

But we leave the subject for this time, asking the readers 
of THE Trurs SEEKER and other radical papers not to bé 
alarmed at the refinement (!) of some of our Liberal friends (!) 
who hay no fears of the Bible unabridged converting any 
one to “hellish bigotry,” etc, but who are terrified out of 
all ‘ sympathy for that Radicalism, or that man, which (er 
who) will epend days and weeks hunting for some para- 
graphs,” etc., which Radicalism, or man, can very well 
afford to dispense with such sympathy. 

Now, Free:hinkers and Liberals, we hope you will pur- 
chase this book by the scores and the hundreds, read it, and 
Circulate it among your pious friends and neighbors in order 
that they may know what their Bible contains. Urge them 
to read it in connection with their wnabridged, compare the 
two, and determine for themselves if justice has not been 
done to the sacred Scriptures in the compilation of the 
“Haly Bible Abridged ” Let edition follow edition, tiil 
everywhere will this little volume be found lying beside the 
Bible; send it to clergymen and prominent religious persons 
by mail; let the Young Men’s Christian Association not be 
ignorant of its existence or its contents; be as active in cir- 
culating this as they are in circulating theirs, and let them 
feel that the dark places in their book shall be exposed while 
they claim for every word between its covers plenary, divine 
inspiration and urge its acceptance upon every soul in order 
to insure individual salvation, not one word of which is not 
‘fable to make them wise unto salvation; for ‘‘all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is prcfitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ” (2 Tim. 15, 16). ELLA E. GIBSON. 


Riverview, lowa, Oct. 2, 1878. 

Bro. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I had, after: debating the 
matter over in my Own mind, finally concluded that I could 
not take TuE TRUTH, SEEKER another year the times were 
so hard here in this new cquntry of grass-hoppers, but after 
reading the last copy my resolve was somewhat shaken and 
finally broke down altogether, and now I am resolved, 
though I should be only able to send ten cents at atime, 
to take the paper so long as it opposes the Christian doc- 
trines of angry Gods, roaring devils, flying gentlemen, 
Holy Ghosts, burning hells, and golden heavens. I am not 
in love with gold; you see, a greenback heaven would be far 
better. I am, to say the least, proud of Taz TRUTE 
SEEKER, of its manly defense against all its enemies, but 
regret exceedingly that there could be found in all this land 
one man of Liberal views who, professing to believe in free 
thought, free speech, and free press, could so far forget 
himself as to sanction the imprisonment of any one for 
speaking his honest convictions, and that man an editor. 
What’s the matter? The green-eyed monster, or what? Oh, 
consistency, thou art a jewel! But you and Leland hav 
both hit your mark, and he may not attempt to feel 
your pulse again. Yours ever for truth, Jos WHITHEAD, 


New ALBANY, IND., Sep. 4, 1878, 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Kir: Lam a girl of seventeen and 
an Atheist. 

At the age of fourteen I began to be skeptical, at sixteen 
I was an Infidel, and at seventeen I am an Atheist, | 

I do not demand that every one believe as I do. I giv to 
every One the freedom of thought, and the right to express 
their thoughts, and I claim the same privilege for myself. 

I am happy in my belief, although I deny the existence of 
aGod. Yes, far happier than some who believe in and 
worship the orthodox God, which I consider a creation of 
their own brain. 

Even if I believed that their God really existed I would 
rather suffer the torment in hell than to worship a being 
whom every rational mind must consider (judging from 
the Bible) a contemptible fiend. ; 

I believein religion. I think every one should be religious, 
but being religious does not consist in being a Christian. 
My ideas are that to be religious one must do all the good 
he can, do right because it is right to do right, because it 
makes us happier and those around us happier. 

Very respectfully, JEAN INGERSOLL. 


CENTREVILLE, Uram, Oct 11, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; I hav read ‘'Cupid’s Yokes” 
carefully through with calm reflection, and must honestly 
say I hav failed to discover the first word of obscenity in it, 
although some of the reading differs from my views, and to 
send a man to prison for publishing that book is a scandal- 
ous and infernal outrage to the welfare of society, besides 
an outrageous disgrace to. the Constitution of ‘this broad 
land of the United States of America, but hark ! methinks 
that is not the main bottom of this infernal Comstock secret. 
No, Mr. Bennett, but it is the cutting truths of Infidelity, 
reason, and science, that you are fearlessly publishing and 
sending to all’ parts of this continent of America, and 
Tony and his ilk are feeling it keenly that their infernal 
priestcraft is in sad danger, and they think something must 
be done, or they will lose their useless, lazy life of ease. I 
shall next expect to hear of you and others, perhaps Col. 
Ingersoll, being arrested for undressing yourselves to go to 
bed at night, so keep a sharp eye on Tony before taking 
your shoes off, or he will swear it obscene, and then Mumbo 
Jumbo his prayers over, and tell his god of it. You know 
his god and his son are terrible fellows in the butchering 
line. Well, Mr: Bennett, I hav exercised a good deal of 
reflection since I heard of the imprisonment of Mr. Hey- 
wood for exercising his god-given right as a citizen and a 
man, and to arrest you and Mr. Bell, and the worthy little 
lady, Miss Tilton, for so frivolous a thing, while here in this 
territory, obscenity and adultery is practiced day by day, 
and hour by hour, by these infernal old Mormon iechers, 
year in and year out, and no law seems to interfere.. Also 
many cruel murders bay been committed by these Mormon 
priests in the days of the past, of which that horrid Moun- 
tain Meadow Massacre is only one, and the murderers are 
still at large. No law seems to interfere. Just think of it, | 


Only one man has suffered the penalty of the law for thst j 


horrid crime, after being at large for twenty years, and hig 
conviction was only secured through strategy.. I mean J, 
D. Lee. The rest of his helpmates are still at large! No 
law seems to interfere. Yet men and women can be arrest. 
ed for publishing their honest convictions, and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment and fine, Has justice fled from 
this boasted land of freedom, and left Comstock with otherg 
of his infernal class of parsons, and humbugs, and lèchera, 
to dictate the affairs of the people ? If s0, I must say they 
hav a tight job on hand, My letter is getting too lone, so T 
will close, hoping that you, and Mr, Bell, and Miss Tilton, 
are in the best of health and spirits, May Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER get into the hands of every lover and admirer of 
truth, honesty, and right, is the true and sincere wish of a 
Freethinker. Wittiam WILLIAMS. 


CEDAR FALLS Iowa, Oct. 14, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Herewith comes the amount 
due you for THE TRUTH SEEKER for the year 1878, ` I could 
not send it very weli before. Put my name to the Declara- 
tion of Rights, and in as bold a hand, and as legible, as did 
Hancock his to the Declaration of Independence. Please 
send mea couple of slips for signatures, and I will obtain 
what names ican. I say, go for the repeal of those Jesuit- 
ical laws kuown as the Comstock laws. Iam one of the 
seventy thousand who signed your petition, and think I 
knew what I was about when I wrote my name. Abbot | 
beats me. How, in the name of Liberalism, he can oppose 
the repeal of said laws is more than I can account for, 
“« Hold him level.” You can do it. You hav two to his 
one for backers. His case may not be hopeless. It may be 
like a case of sore eyes that hav become so sensitive to the 
rays of light that but a little can be admitted at a time. He 
may be able to see all right after a while, but it is evident,- 
to me at least, that he is wearing colored goggles yet. 

Yours with much respect, HAM. Apama, MD. 


RroussteR, N. Y:, Oct. 15, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Friend: I want to thank thee for 
the books and documents containing so much excellent and 
important information. Mr. Austin and myself hav gladly 
received them and circulated them to the best of our abil. 
ity. Our Rochester League has elected five delegates to the 
Syracuse Congress, with each an alternate, and hav sent 
them to Boston for ritification, The delegates are all as 
true as steel, which I am a little proud of, as our League is 
largely made up of women. Mr. Abbot told us last year 
that they, at Boston, were afraid of women, for the reuson 
that they were so pious ang under the influence of priests 
and ministers. If that is true, here isan exception, My 
friend, D, M. Bennett, the equal rights of woman, civil, 

olitical, and religiously, how has this great reform Liberal 
League practiced the second plank in its platform—‘‘all 
Citizens absolutely equal?” I became a member of the first 
congress of the Liberal League held in Philadelphia on the 

round of this representation, but they failed then; but hav- 
ing large hope in the justice and humanity of our brother 
man, I tried again, and helped to form an auxiliary Liberal 
League in. Rochester, which sent its delegates to the second 
congress held in our city. Our credentials were received, 
after which we received about the same treatment—were no 
more noticed than so many horse-blocks until the names for 
a finance committee were called for, when, behold, my name 
was mentioned. J confess, I declined accepting the neces- 
sary, but, to me, very disagreeable appointment with some- 
thing kindred toa feeling of indignation, and gave, point- 
edly, my reasons. Now, I hav heard of an adage, ‘‘ Three 
times.and out.” 2 f 

Iam going again, if health and strength will permit; and 
if I find it still, the third time (the Congress of the Liberal 
League), determined to reject the strength that woman’s 
incorporation could not fail to giv it, I shall, until convineed 
otherwise, believe it to be a fraud as regards woman, and 
no more worthy of our co-operation, as women, than 
Anthony Comstock and his abettors. 

Oh, 1 do so hope that there will be enough strong, con- 
scientious men and women in attendance at this Congress to 
carry this momentous woman question, If there are not, I 
think a division must came, and perhaps as well now as 
later. All natural and spiritual science teaches us that this 
is the law. Our dependence must be equal; neither can 
prosper alone; we must stand or fall together. I wish 
everybody was as much in earnest as I am, and could see it 
as Clearly as I do. Iam hoping to be able to go to the Syra- 
cuse meeting, though Ido not improve in strength as fast 
as I wish I could, Very truly thy friend, Amy Post. 


JERICHO, L. I., Oct. 10, 1878. 

Frrenp D. M. Bennerr; I think thee can hardly be 
aware of the great commotion, and I am inclined almost to 
add, devastation, thy TRUTH BEKER and kindred publics- 
tions are making in our Village and among God’s people at 
large. I had for some time past been wondering at the 
sparseness of our ‘‘ First-day ” meetings and a visible luke- 
warmness manifested ina certain portion of regular attend- 
ants. I accidentally, as it were; found out the Cause. Call- 
ing upon a friend, I was told at his dwelling I would find 
him at the barn taking his usual ‘‘nooning.” I found him 
in his barn, but not as I supposed, reposing lazily on a bed 
of hay, but earnestly reading aloud to his hands thy last 
voluminous work “The Champions of the Church.” He 
vainly tried to cover it in the straw when I appeared. It 
was of no use to conceal the nature of the work he had been 
reading. Thy TRUTA Seuxer and a work by thee entitled 
“The World’s Sages" lying around told the whole story. 
In truth, I had heard of thee before as one given to carnal 
reasoning on divine matters. Our business over, my friend 
and neighbor prevailed on me—not without much misgiv- 
ing on my part—to accept of several back numbers of thy 
TRUTH ŠEEKER. I hav read them, and I will say they are 
startlingly bold, and provoke thought and investigation. 
Of one thing I can observe. Thy labors in arousing people 
to reason are less to be feared with our society of Friends 


than those whose vitality rests on the hireling priesthood. 


I wonder at the heroism with which thee traces the opera- 
tion and motives to action down to their first principles, 
and in stripping the flimsy coverings from venerable church 
mysteries and dogmas. Bat permit me to observe that al- 
though thee can boast of many able and shrewd reasoners, 
I cannot a3 yet follow some of them to their conclusions. 
What may yet take place I cannot even divine, for I even 
now look back with amazement how heretical I hav be- 
come. 

I sometimes think myself as somewhat in a condition 
resembling the picus John Bunyan on his toilsome pilgrim- 
age,-loaded down with his pack. But I must say Isome- 
what differ with the oid saint. I hav a curiosity to know 
the contents of my pack. Will thee, friend Bennett, 
help to unload, through thy publications, the contents of 
my ponderous bundle ? 

For reasons which I cannot now explain to thee, we hav 
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yet to purchase our TRUTH SEEKER in rather a roundabout | as I am able to get it and you are its-editor. There is note 
way—but we must hav it. Thine, J. H. |bit of it that goes unread by me. A few years ago my wife 
os s was & church member of the most earnest and conscientious 
Duwxrre, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1878. | kind, but she had hegun to be skeptical before we saw THE 
FRIEND BENNETT: I feel some like Mr. Green about the | Trova SEEKER. As for me, I was always skeptical, though 
war in our cxmp, but, unlike Mr. Van Buski:k, Į care not | always among chureh people, and obliged to attend church 
how many scrapes you get into with the emmisaries of the | services so long as my friends had any control over me. 
Church of Christ, if you only-win. My impression is that| Being a thinker, I never seemed able to swallow all the 
Comstock & Co. hay made a better fight behind. the ob-| many absurdities that were taught me, The inconsistencies 
scenity dodge than they could in any other way. They} of professors of religion, too, made a great impression on 
hav evidently chosen their own battle field. It is curious] me. But till seeing Tam TRUTH SEEKER I hed hardly ever 
that men who so persistently distribute the gross Hebrew j seen any Freethought publication or heard anything of 
smut that is contained in the Bible should hav their feel- | Freethinkers except as people of the wickedest and meanest 
ings shocked at anything. I thank you for sending Mr. | kind. But now the glorious old TRUTH SEEKER has cleared 
‘Wakeman’s speech, but nope you won’t send the extracts | both our minds, I think, from every vestige of Christian 
from the Bible, for I certainly would not hav it in tbe | superstition; for which many thanks to its editor, who 
house, and if I curried it to the barn I expect the horse | seems to us like an old and intimate friend. 
would become disgusted. 
Abner Kueclind was crushed out for what was termed . 
blasphemy. It indicates progress when it is found necessa- 
rv to strike frum behind something else. I like Mr, Abbot's 


A, GREGORY. 


Prescorr, Oct. 14, 1878. 
D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Please send me one of those 


Nine Demands of Liberalism, but fear he is a d.fficult mau | cards, “ Declaration of Rights.” I want my name on that. 


to work with. Until our internal dissensions are healed we | glorious document, and I think we can get quite a number 
will make glow progress. of names here in Prescott. The more I see ot the ignoraxnce 
Being ove of the 70,000, I found in circulating that peti- 
tion (a business I am not much used to) that the first signa- | behooves Liberals and all friends of humanity to rush to the 
tures were the hardest 10 get; that the longer the columns, | rescue, to do all in their power to raise humanity out of the 
the easier they were obtained, When it is popular to be an | depths of ignorance and superstition and set them on the 
Infidel, you will find enough of them. The charge of blas- | rock of light and liberty. 
phemy has become harmless, but the charge of obscenity is} ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” came to hand all right. I hav read it, 
still potent. It is, I think, a fortress we ought not to hav | and it fills me with indignation when I think that for utter- 
been obliged to storm. ing his honest sentiments our worthy brother Heywood now 
I inclose my year’s subscription with this, which is all I| lies inside a common prison. Can this Le free America ia 


and bigotry of the so-called Christians, the more I think it | 


‘can do at. present, © Youra, ete., HENRY SEVERANCE. 


125 Bayview sT., MILWAUKEn, Wis., Oct. 1, 1878. 
D. M. Bennetr, Dear Sir: Please appropriate $2.00 of 
the inclosed $10.00 to the National Defense Fund and place 

the balance to my credit on account of books and papers. 
The “Champions,” ordered in my last, came’ duly in good 
order—a splendid work, though you haven't done justice to 
James I. He should hav had credit for his diabolical 
invention of pulling out fingernails with pincers and thrust- 
ing needies into the flesh to extort confession of sorcery, as 


he did in the case of Dr. Fian, who was accused of raising 


a storm at sea with intentions of drowning His Majesty and 
brite on their return from Denmark. (See Lecky’s History 
of Rationalism in Europe, vol i, pa 123 ) 


I eee Mrs. Slienker has written a very just and appreciative 
notice of ‘‘ Simon Christianus;” but she has not noticed id 
her article—though it doubtless has not escaped her atten- 
It is a master- 
piece, and contains a ‘whole body of divinity’—a com- 


tion—the parable in the fourteenth chapter. 


of the popular theology in a nutshell. 


plete system 
S Yours respectfully, ALMOND OWEN. 


UPPER MATTOLE, OAL., Oct. 7, 1878. 


D. M, BENNETT, Dear Sir: Put my name down as one 
While 1 
want, and I 
don’t intend to ask Anthony Comstock, or any other man, 
I hope you and the others ter A. 

t 
seems to me that the religious bigots hav carried the Inqui- 


that indorses ıbe stand taken by Elizur Wright. 
live I intend to buy and read any book that 


whether I may or not. 
at Watkins will come out all right, and I think you will. 


sition about aa far as they ‘vill be permitted to in this uay 


and age of the world. Yours truly, A, A. HADLEY. 


: HARTFORD, Conn., Oct. 1, 1878, 
Mr. Eprror : We should like to ask if Mr. Talmage when 
he advocates Comstockism imagines for one moment that 
the woman who saved su many of ner sex from being brand- 


ed for life was not doing as much good as though she were | M 


shielding men from disgrace. We venture to say that if an 
institution existed for the purpose of benefiting men to such 
an extent, there would be no Comstocks to interfere. It 
these unwise women had the boldness to publish the names 
of their paramours, we think many a pulpit would be de- 
deserted. But for some unaccountable reason women 
are obliged to bear all the disgrace, while the worse offend- 
era are scot-free, META. 
A LETTER TO H. L. GREEN. 

West Wiyriexp, N. Y. Oct. 21, 1878, 

Mr, GREEN : As Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Liberal League, I address you. I do not ex- 
pect to be at the Second Annual Congress, but as a charter 
member, and interested in its advancement for truth and 
justice, I wish to reach the Congress by letter, and show the 
persons there assembled the need of utilizing the woman 
element. ; 

I was informed that Mr. Abbot stated in Rochester last 
year that he had written to several women asking them to 
be there and officiate as vice-presidents, but none of them 
would accept. Why should they ? Those he wrote to were 
not interested enough to be at the Centennial Congress, 
Perhaps if he had invited some of those who took interest 
enough to go to Philadelphia and help inaugurate the first 
Congress, he might hav been more successful. He might 
with the same propriety hav invited Prof. Swing, or Henry 
Ward Beecher to be present and act as president. Possi- 
bly Mr, Abbot and others will yet learn that there are 


which we live? Methinks could a Franklin, a Jefferaon, a 
Washington, or one of those noble patriots who laid down 
their lives for liberty, see this state of things, it would make 
them weep bitter tears. Shall their patriotism, their labor, 
and their blood be spent and shed in vain? It is for us in 
this day to say whether such shall be the case. | 

Brother Liberais, let Onward! be our motto, and let us not 
stop until the last remains of a false and cruel Christianity 
be rooted from this glorious land of ours. Then can we 
sing the songs of humanity and this world be joined in a 
universal brotherhood, Yours, etc., J. B. BLackBURN, 


POPLAR, Onro, Oct. 19, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I hav just finished reading, 
for the third time, Mrs. Colman’s letter in Taz TRUTA 
SEEKER of the 12th inst. With her, I am soul-sick, when I 
see the sick times all over our Liberal heritage. I am tired 
of conservatives. If there was any unselfishness or honesty 
left among professed, respectable Liberals, there would not 
be so much snorting and dictation—so much ‘‘ me big In- 
dian,” and uncompromising cussedness abroad. There is 
such a thing as rights and wrongs in the land; and for more 
than forty years 1 hav been fighting to banish the wrongs 
and bring the rights of humanity right end, to the front 
There are such things as veterans in all conflicts, and there 
are some now living, one of whom is ‘‘ Lucy,” whose hon- 
est words are saving to my old soul even though she is 
soul-sick, I, too, was acquainted with that honest veteran— 
Kneeland. I met him the last time in Philadelphia. 
Ob, if all our Abbots, our Bells, our Ingersolls, our Ben- 
neits, our-Underwoods, and many others who hav compara- 
tively just enlisted in the ranks, and all of whom want to 
dof shoulder-straps and epaulets, would not exhibit quite 
so much ‘“in-God-we-trust” pomposity before they hav 
fought one hard battle for freedom, then there might be 
peace. I know of but four real veterans in the field of 
battle to-day alive. There may be others with whom I am 
unacquainted. These are Mrs. Colman, H. Seaver, J, P. 
endum, and last myself. But though forty years a 
private, and having all that time been in one continued con- 
flict with the combined hosts of God and Satan, in every 
one of their hellish evolutions, yet to-day, simply because [ 
am an old Jeffersonian Democrat, and fight in my own 
Radical harness (like Ethan Allen), on my own hook, lam 
not considered respectable by the almighty mushrooms of 
Liberalism. 

During the forty years which I hav been fighting, I hav 
sown seed which, to-day, has produced for Tan TRUTH 
SEEKER more than five hundred subscribers; this I firmly 
and honestly believe. 1 nav been three times arrested by 
the hell-hounds of the Church, and four times hav faced 
trial in high courts, and paid my counsel and all costs out 
of my hard earnings, and never asked or received one cent 
from outside respectability, as a ‘‘ defense fund,” or assist- 
ance in any form. I was imprisoned a month for asserting 
that “I never owed any allegiance to Abe Lincoln, Dave 
Tod, or Mr. Jesus Christ, Esq.” I was summoned before 
the cussed legislature of Ohio to answer to this awful 
charge, and for all this expense I had tv foot the bill, with- 
out pay, pension, or bounty Here I am to-day an invalid 
and cannot labor, and hav not for a year past, and hav been 
robbed by pretended Christian friends of all my earnings, 
yet I will liv and die mentally free if I die,,in the poor- 
house. 

I hav not here told you half of my story, You would 
not publish my last letter to you, and you may not see fit to 
print this in. your list of friendly cozrespondence ; but if 
not, please return it to me, and I will find an office more 


this bigotry and ignorance, we are making some converts to 
the truth. ‘ 

I visited Mr, J. M. Barnes on the 27th of July (as an- 
nounced io the T. S. Aug. 21). He is doing all that he can 
by distributing papers and tracts. He informs me that our 
meeting at his house stirred up the people and did consider- 
able good. On the second day of August | started to visit 
Mr. and Mrs. Slenker—a distance of twenty-seven miles, 
Oo my way I halted at Christiansburg. It was known at 
that place where [ was going. My friends exerted all their 
influence to make me abandon the trip. I finally told them 
that I was going to investigate for myself and see the arch- 
Infidels of Saowville as they termed them. ‘ Well,” said a 
magistrate, ‘You will find ber the d---—dest ugtiest thing 
you ever saw.” I told him Iwas not hunting beauty, but 
truth and intellizence, 

Well. Mr. Eitor, I did go, and Ido not regret my trip, 
nor do I eyer expect ta, Ou my way, I overtook a wagoner 
who livd in Suowville, and L made the inquiry of him if he 
was acguainted with the Slenker family.  O, yes,” said 
he, ‘‘ very well.” I asked hint what kind of people they 
were. He remarked that they were very fine people, but 
they were Infidels.” I suid, 1 supposed ‘they were honest, 
“O, yea, they are considered strictly honest ; more so than 
their Christian neighbors,” 

I met with similar answers to all my inquiries, whieh were 
nota few. Dr. Henrietta L. Buckner has given euch a true 
description of these worthy people that I will vouch that 
every word of it istrue. I did not find Mra, Slenker the 
ugly creature that had been pictured. out to me, but I found 
her the very essence of intelligence—courteous, social, and 
everything requisite to a first-class truth seeker. Mrs. 
Slenker gave me a lot of tracts and papera, which I am dis- 
tributing.to the Christian heathen, 

I see, Mr. Bennett, that you are arrested again. When 
will the devotees of ignorance cease to persecute truth? E 
hope the time is not far of when truth shall be esteemed g 
virtue and vice a crime. My sympathies are with you, but. 
Iam too poor at present to aid in sending any cash, but I 
will be able when I market my crop of tobacco, and if it 


plenty of persons in the background fully as competent, | liberal. Don’t think, dear sir, that I am not friendly to you; 
and who would shine as brightly in such a Capacity as those | if I was worth ten thousand, and you wanted one-half of it 
he invited (not members). But to our gubject, viz., woman. | to defend yourself and the other Comstock victims, I would 
Says Herbert Bpeacer, ‘* Women as well as men, being units | freely bestow it. It is all the pleasure I now hav left ‘to 
in society, tend by their natures (alone) to giv society certain | read Tum TRUTH SEEKER, Investigator, and other Liberal 
traits of character, hence the importance of the question, Are | papers, But it is painful to read of so much ill-feeling and 
the mental natures of men and women the same? and the | Want of respectability. 

argument is, if they are not, it is certain that an increase of But for forty years I’ve borne a heavy eross. 
the feminine infuence mak ta tke rocin] fa political ‘And now I’m loftto die, “a Dao hea hoss,” 
type in a marked manner, o suppose that along with the ; 
Guikaness between their parental activities there does not Fraternalty thine, 
go unlikeness of mental faculties, is to suppose that here 
alone in all nature, there is no adjustment of special pow- ALLEGANY SPRINGS, VA., Sept. 11, 1878. 
ers to special functions. Accepting the above as correct, I| D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I think itis about time that I 
would advise the election of as many women as men, both | should send afew lincs to your valuable paper, We are, 
as officers and committees, and when you meet to confer | making some progress here; we hav some outspoken Liber- 
together, call the women elected, aad not leave them out as | als, and I think a great many “mourners.” Fam doing all 
our good sister Amy Post was at atkins. Hoping much | that I can to enlighten the people, e hav the most ig- 


D., TUTTLE. 


good work will be done the 27th and 28th, I am fraternally | norant class of peopję herd to contend, with that is often 
yours, — We ew . Mrs. Scorr Brigas, 
CEYLON, O., Aug. 17, 1878, 
D. M. Beynerr, Dear Sir; I hav not failed to sénd your 
que through any carelessness or forgetfulneag at the proper 
time, but simply through inability. Please find inclosed 
$2.25, my subscription ‘to the end' of the year for THE 
‘ROTH SEEKER; and for the remaining seventy-five cents I 
want you to seid me * The Truth Seeker Collection.” I 
long for a number of your books, but times are go hard that 
it is of no use; I cannot hav them yet. But THE TRUTH 
I would not like to do without, and will not ao long 


` seen ; for one 


t our exhorters stated in the pulpit some 
three mouths ago in his exhortation, that when he went, to. 
a big meeting and was with the Lord a long time, and then 
went home and went to plowing, the roots would turn up 
easier, and that he sometimes thought that Jesus Christ was 
a horse when the plow went so strongly. - 

Another remarked tt at the railroad cara were te work of 
the ‘devil, and alad ‘the telegraph across the Atlantic ocean, 
He said if God had intendèd that men should send news 
over the sea, he would hav left a strip of land for that 
purpose. : He thought man was getting too smart, and that 
the World was bound to come to anend. In spite of all 


old theology rattle. 


will be sny favor to you to pay then, you ma’ ark 
down for tive dollars. 7 PA, = ee ba 

Many thanks to the unknown sender of some Spiritualist 
pamphlets, though I am not a Spiritualist, but I like to read 
anything that is of the Liberal nature, I would be glad to 
receive any and all Liberal works that are printed, and! 
would like editora and publishers to send me a specimen: 
copy of all their works, and will try and circulate them 
among the Liberals and others. I wish some kind friend! 
would send ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” to me; I wish to see the: 
great obscenity of it, not that I am a believer in obscenity, 
for T find more of that in the Bible jthan I hav any use for,. 
I like to read the letters in THE TRUTH SEEKER ; they ara: 
very instructive, The ‘*Godly Women of the Bible” is. 
very good. I hope the same will be continued. In fact: 
THE TRUTH SEEKER is like the nigger’s rabbit,—“‘it is good 
any way and every way,” I would like to hav some of’ 
your books, but I could not pay for them until I sell my" 
crop of tobacco, I wonld order “The Champions of the: 
Church ” and Paine’s ‘‘Age of Reason” if I had the cash. 

Yours in truth, Gro. W. HALL.. 
Ennis, Texas, Oct. 14, 1878: 

D. M. Bennerr, Dear Sir; The great West awarma with: 
Liberals, and my Liberal books are in eager request. Of 
late it has been my professional duty to prosecute in behalf 
of the state a sanctified preacher for brutally whipping his 
grown-up daughter for going to a social party, and alao a 
venerable Methodist layman for disturbing the religious 
worship of another congregation by giving the lie to the 
officiating minister. In conducting the cases every effort. 
; was made to leave nothing unsaid that could be said in con- 
demnation of those who set themselves up as guide-posts on. 
the road to glory and at the same time take every opportu- - 
nity that is offered to quarrel and fight in the name of the- 
Lord, The offenders were punished as the law provides; , 
but, as a reward for the zeal shown in making out the cases, . 
the priests are emptying on me the vials of their wrath, 
Thus far the smell of fire has not passed upon me, and the: 
heathen element is enough ‘in the ascendant to giv me 
marked increase of business, Success to you. C. 8. L. 

Davenport, O., Oct. 15, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; I think the ‘‘ Champions ” ig: 
a fine book, and just the thing that the Liberals want to- 
show them the true character of the ‘‘ Fathers” stripped of 
the sugar-coating of hypocrisy with which they hav been 
so ingeniously painted by their modern peers, the clergy.. 
The chapter on ‘‘Sinful Clergymen ” is enough to disgust. 
any sane man with the very idea that religion can do any-- 
thing for a man who has no morality. The Christian, 
Church has made it utterly impossible to write the history, 
of crime'with her name leit out, 

Please put my name on the list along with those brave 
men and women who indorse the Hon. Elizur Wright's. 
‘* Declaration of Rights.” I want everybody to know that, 
James L. McKelney is an Infidel and ain't afraid to say so. 

J. L. MoKeunny, 
Ness, Kansas, Oct. 20, 1878, 

DEAR UNCLE Bennett: I hope you will not think it 
bold in me to thus address you, the champion of free 
speeck, free press, free mails, truth, and Hberty. 

Tam only seventeen years old, but hav been a constant 
reader of your noble paper, THE TRUTH SEEKER, since the 
first. issue, and I do believe I should go mad if I had to go 
without it for one month. 

Tam glad you are going to adopt the ‘‘ Spelling Reform.” 
I think that will be a grand step forward. 

Hoping to soon be able to help you more and be able to 
write a letter with more taste, I remain, Ceci, H. GATES. 


Napues, N, Y., Oct. 14, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Will you please correct the 
statement in the last week’s TRUTH SEEKER that there is to 
be a two days’ meeting in Naples on the 29th and 30th inst, 
B. F. Underwood will certainly lecture here on the 28d and 
24th inst, On the 23d his subject will be, “If not Christian- 
ity, What?” On the 24th the subject will be, “To What 
Extent has Christianity Helped or Hindered Civilization?” 

Truly yours, Jonn PECK. 


i MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 29, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; I was very much pleased with, 
THE TRUTH SEEKER. I like it the best of any Liberal paper- 
lever saws itis a rattler, e., it makes the dry bones of. 
Long may you wave. I got sixty add 
names on the Heywood petition ; sent it in some time since.. 


I hav since ‘read “Cupid's Yokes,” and like it very well. I 
could not find any obscenity init. Your ‘‘ Open Letter ta.: 


Jesus Christ” is an eye-opener. Quo, A, Dusrm, 
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Ehe Trath Berker, Ortober 96, 1878. 


The Under-Hold. 


BY HIDDEN STAR, 


When once I was a little boy— 

Though stranger to fui] many ajoy, 

Because of man’s perverse alloy— 

T learned in youthful wrestling-match, 

Wheres everything was grab and snatch, 

"Twas best the under-hold to catch, 
And hold it. 


I’ve found it ever thus in life, 
Whate'er the turmoil or the strife, 
“DT wixt man and man, or man and wife, 
In dealing with both hot and cold, 
With timid ones and also bold, 
"Tia best to get the under-hold, 

And keep it. 


In business, and in church as well. 

With soHd man or city swell, 

The under-hold will always tell; 

The merchant and the preacher, too, 

Both try to keep the rule in view— 

Isometimes think they do it. too— 
And use it. 


Well, though [ think ’tis hardly fair 

For godly men to warn of snare, 

Then bethe first to stumble there. 

Still, they are only after gold, 

And goon they need not be told 

Tis best to hav the under-hold— 
Confound ’em! 


Then take the under-hold, and use It; 
Itis a power—but don’t abuse it; 
If man needs help, oh, don’t refuse it, 
But show a heart above all gold, 
To weak, to suffering, to the old; 
Oh, blessed be such under-hold; 

Btick to it! 


Then at the last, when all is done, 

When you your earthly race hav run, 

And come to set of human sun, 

Your heart will show its finer mold 

If you the truth hav always told— 

Then let Death take the under-hold, 
In quiet. 


A Mission Against Christianity. 

For hundreds of years the Occidental 
world has been unceasing in its efforts to 
convert the heathens of the Bast to the Chris- 
tian faith. Millions of treasures aud thou- 
sands of lives hav been expended in this 
propagandism, and, in spite of much that is 
discouraging in the past and comparatively 
little that is hopeful in the present, all the 
different branches and sects of the Christian 
Church, with insignificant exceptions, are 
to-day as zealous as ever in the work of 
heathen conversion. 

No religious contributions are more regu- 
lar and very few are larger than those col- 
lected to pay the cost of carrying the Gospel 
to heathen lands. Christian missionaries are 
seattered throughout the East, the Bible has 
been translated into nearly all the tongues of 
the world, the prayers of myriads of the 
faithful ascend to heaven for the success of 
the efforts at heathen evangelization, and the 
theological seminaries hav constantly in 
training recruits for the foreign missionary 
field. 

Doubtless progress has been made in the 
work since the Church first undertook the 
tremendous task of converting the heathens, 
The reports of the foreign missionary socie- 
ties present encouraging facts and stimulate 
the religious to further self-sacrifices, to the 
end that the ancient faiths of the Hast may 
be ‘broken down and the purer truths of 
Christianity substituted for them. But it 
cannot be denied that so far not even the 
outworks of heathendom hav been taken by 
the army of Christian missionaries which has 
steadily assailed them from the early days of 
the Church up to the present moment. In 
the Indies Brahmanism still has more follow- 
ers than Christianity, and the Oriental mind 
turns away from the religious teachings of 
the West. 

Our missionaries to India, China, and 
Japan do not go to rude and unlettered peo- 
ples, like the Fiji Islanders, ór the African 
savages, or the Sandwich Islanders, as they 
were a hundred years ago, but to races who 
hav a developed creed and who can giv a 
reason for it; a creed which has many learn- 
ed expounders and deft logicians to defend 
it. They are, therefore, unless they are very 
clever men, sometimes actually beaten in the 
argument with the heathens they set out to 
convert, and are driven to their wits’ ends to 
save themselves from appearing to need con- 
version to Brahmanism, instead’ of having a 
superior religion of their own to offer. It is 
very great folly to send a dull and stupid 
man, a minister who is not bright enough to 
get on at home, to convert; the Oriental 
heathens. They are pretty sure to be too 
sharp for him. 

Our missionaries, no matter how learned 
and how devoted, suffer under many disad- 
vantages in trying to propagate Christianity 
in the Last. It is up-hill work with them 
from the start and all through. They must 
be content with accomplishing comparatively 


difficulties of the task of supplanting a faith 
so old and so deeply rooted as that of Brah- 
maniam. 

But, hard as the work now is, and expen- 
sive as it has always been, it seems it is here- 
after to be made more arduous and mere 
costly.. The heathens are about to gain re- 
cruits from the West, who, instead of con- 
ducting a defensive warfare, will at once 
throw their columns against the walls of 
Christianity itself! We are informed that 
Hierophant Olcott and Mme. Blavatsky, the 
Theosophists, are now packing their trunks 
preparatory to a pilgrimage to India, there 
to challenge the Christian missionaries to 
debate the respective merits of Brahmanism 
and Christianity! 

The intelligence is the more startling be- 
cause the Hierophant has lately been received 
into the Brahmanical sect, and is now Pandit 
of New York, and Madame Blavatsky, who 
has long been known as an out-and-out Brah- 
manist, with a contemptuous opinion of 
Christianity, has set her heart on overthrow- 
ing the Bible and substituting the Vedas in 
the United States. The Pandit Olcott has 
all the fire and zeal of a new convert, and 
Mme. Blavatsky’s mind is an arsenal of argu- 
ments which can be used against our relig- 
ion. Their plan of operations is a bold one. 
Their intention, evidently, is first to meet 
and conquer the missionaries in the home of 
the ancient faith to which they hav been 
converted, and then, flushed with victory, 
to plant the standard of Brahmanism in 
America, and go forth exhorting the people 
to return to the old Aryan religion, with its 
mystical doctrines of metempsychosis and 
the rest and peace of annihilation. 

This is a plan of assault not contemplated 
by our foreign missionary societies. They 
hav been wont to regard the Brahmanical as 
a quiescent faith, against which they could 
bring to bear the forces of Christianity—a 
faith on the defensive merely. But now, in- 
spired by the zeal of Hierophant Olcott, the 
Pandit, and Mme. Blavatsky, the seeress, the 
Brahmans are about to begin an aggressive 
warfare against Christianity, and establish a 
propaganda of their own in the West to off- 
set that which has been so long carried on by 
Christians in the East.—Sun. 

et 


Tradition and Superstition. 


MR, EMERSON ON THEIR PREVALENCE AND 
POWER. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson writes as follows to 
the North American Review; 

While the immense energy of the; senti- 
ment of duty and the awe of the supernat- 
ural exert incomparable influence on the 
mind, yet it is often perverted, and the tradi- 
tion received with awe, but without corre- 
spondent action of the receiver, Then you 
find so many men infatuated on that topic! 
Wise on all others, they lose their head the 
moment they talk of religion. It is the stur- 
diest prejudice in the public mind that relig- 
ion is something by itself; a department dis- 
tinct from all other experience and to which 
the tests and Judgment men are ready enough 
to show on other things do not apply. You 
may sometimes talk with the gravest and 
best citizen, and the moment the topic of 
religion is broached he runs into a childish 
superstition. His face looks infatuated, and 
his conversation is. When'l talked with an 
ardent missionary, and pointed out to him 
that his creed found no support in my expe- 
ence, he replied, ‘‘ It is not so in your expe- 
rience, but is so in the other world.” Ian- 
swer, Other world! There isno other world. 
God is one and omnipresent; here or now here 
is the whole fact. The one miracle which God 
works evermore is in nature, and imparting 
himself to the mind. When we ask simply, 
“ What is true in thought ? what is just in 
action?” It is the yielding of the private 
heart to the divine mind, and all personal 
preferences and all requiring of wonders are 
profane. The word miracle, as it is ‘used, 
only indicates the ignorance of the devotee, 
staring with wonder to see water turned into 
wine, and heedless of the stupendous fact of 
his own personality. Here he stands, a 
lonely thought harmoniously organized into 
correspondence with the universe of mind 
and matter. What narrative of wonders 
coming down from & thousand years ought 
to charm his attention like this? Certainly 
it is human to value a general consent, a fra- 
ternity of believers, a crowded church ; but 
as the sentiment purifies and rises it leaves 
crowds. it makes churches of two, churches 
of one. 
borg or other who offers to do any thinking 
for me. It seems as if, when the spirit of 
God speaks so plainly to each soul, it were 


little, and yet keep alive the zeal of the faith- | an impiety to be listening to one or another 


ful, who send them out in ignorance of the 


paint, Jesus was better than others because ! ' 


A fatal disservice does this Sweden- 


he refused to listen to others and listened at 
home. You are really interested in your 
thought. You hav meditated in silent won- 
der on your existence in this world. You 
lav perceived in the firat fact of your con- 
scious life here a miracle so astounding, 
a miracle comprehending all the universe 
of miracles to which your intelligent life 
givs you access as to exhaust wonder and 
leave you no need of hunting here or there 
for any particular exhibitions of power, Then 
up comes a man with a text of 1.John v, 7, 
or 2 knotty sentence from St, Paul, which he 
considers as the axe at the root of your tree. 
You cannot bring yourself to care for it. 


You say: ‘‘ Cut away; my tree is Ygdrasil—| 6. 


the tree of life.” He interrupts for the mo- 
ment your peaceful trust iu the divine provi- 
dence. ` Let him know by your security that 
your conviction is clear and sufficient, and if 
he were Paul himself, you also are here and 
with your Creator. We all giv way to su- 
perstitions.. The house in which you were 
born is not quite mere timber and stone ; is 
still haunted by parents and progenitors. 
The creeds into which we were initiated in 
childhood and youth no longer hold their old 
place in the minds of thoughtful men, but 
they are not nothing to us, and we hate to 
hav them} treated with contempt. There is 
so much that we do not know that we giv 
to these snggestions the benefit of the'doubt. 


What SIXTY CENTS Wil Do 


Itwill pay for THE TEUTH SEEKER three months 
and a copy of Thomas Paine’s AGE oF REASON 
oracopy of the New AMERICAN Pocket DIQ- 
TIONARY (Illustrated), with 30,000 words. Post- 
age paid on all, 


What Five Dollars 
Will Do: 


It will pay for THE TRUTH SEEKER one year 
and a copy of either of the following great 
works: The World’s Sages, Thinkers. and Re- 
formers, The Champions of the Oburch, Vis- 
count Amberley's Analysis of Religlous Belief, 
Thomas Paine’s Great Theological and Politi- 
cal Works in one large volume; or a copyof any 
two of the above works without THE TRUTH 
SEEKER. Postage paid on all. 


National Greenback Labor Songster, 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, Patriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popular airs, with several pieces of 
original music. Including also 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS, READINGS. 
By B., M. Lawzenog, M, D. 


Price 10 cents, or $6.00 per hundred, sent by 
mail. Address this office. i 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseasas of Women, and 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
tothem, are plainiy treated by that plainest of 
books, PLAIN HOME! TALK, EMBRACING 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE-—nearly 1,000 
pages, 200 illustrations—by DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
all letters from the sick should be: addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878. Mr. Bennett's 
TRUTH SEEKER thus speaks of DR. FOOTE and 
his miedieal publications: “ We know him (Dr. 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with ali the assurance that knowledge imparts 
that he is a man of the highest ineentives an 

motives, whose life has been spent in instruct- 


LIBERTY: TO CO 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. Price of the 
new Popular Edition, by mail, postage nre- 
paid, only $1.50, Oontents table free. AGENTS 
WANTED. MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, 129 East 28th Srreet, New York. toi 


Popish_ Nunneries. | 
BY Wm. HOGAN, ` 
Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work. 220 pages. Paner, 60 cents. 
D. M. BENNETT, - 


Oloth, 75 cents. .M. H 
. 141 Eighth st.. New York. 


Abstract of the 
LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
2 . 


(8) 
JEAN MESLIER, 


A Roman Oatholis priest, who, after a pas- 
toral service of thirty years at Etrepigny and 
But, in Champagne, Franee, wholly ‘abjured 
the Christian dogmas. 


EDITED BY VOLTAIRE. .. 


This little work contains very sound reason- 
ing. Its utterances are among the most pow- 
erful and convincing. The clergyman gives 
most excellent reasons why the old dogmas of 
superstition and error should be discarded. 

rice, 2 cents, For aple at this offloe:«;: 


AURICULAR C ONFESSION 


iy 


Ingersoll’s Second Volume. 


The Ghosts and Other Lectures, 


CONTAINING 
The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child; The Declaration of 
Independence ; About Farm 
ing in Illinois ; Speech at 
‘incinnati,; “ The Past 

Rises before me 
like a Dream.” 


Ai2mo volume of 232 pages, Price, $1.25, For 
sale at this office, 


Norttcw.—I have hitherto published some of 
al. R. Q. Ingersoill’s lectures in cheap form, 
believizg that by so doing I was aiding in the 
diffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public. At tha 
request, however, of Qol. Ingersoll, £ shall pub- 
lish no ore of them, but will keep for sale all 
his lectures so far as published under hts owa 
auspices. D. M. BENNETT. 


PLANET READING. 


Consultations reliable, Business, marriages, 
losses, Speculations, ete., foretold with striking 
accuracy. Answers by letter tor $1 or $2 accord- 
ing to amount. Give precise date of birth. and 
state questions tobe answered, Address Map. 
Ax BENNETT, 76 Washington Square (4th street.) 


THE HOLY BOLE, ABRIDGED 


Containg the pasrages not usually read in 
churshes and Sunday-schools, but well calcu- 
lated to show the real valna of ; 


The Holy Volume. 


To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schools, 
The Young Mews Christian Associa- 
. tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 
and especiaily to ` 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
this volume is consistently, conscten- 
tiously, and piously dedicated. 

164pages, 12mo,Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cts. 


THE WORLD'S 
Sixteen Crucified Saviors. 
CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST 


CONTAINING 
New, Startling, and Extraordinary Revelations 
in Religious Bap which disclose the 
Oriental origin of all the doctrines 
principles, precepts and 
miracles of the 


Christian New Testament, 


and furnishing a Key for unlocking many of ite 
Sacred Mysteries, besides comprising the 


History of Sixteen Oriental Crucified Gods. 


i BY KERSEY GRAVES, 
Author ot “The Biography of Satan,” and "The 


le of Bibles” (comprising a de- 
scription cf twenty bibles). 


This wonderful and exhaustive volume by Mr. 
Graves will, we are certain, take High rank as 
a book of reference in the field which he has 
chosen for it, The amount of mental labor nec- 
essary to collate and compils the vazied inform- 
ation contained in it must have been severe and: 
arduous indeed, and now that ft is in such con- 
venient shape the student of freethought will 
not willingly allow it to go out of print, But the 
book is by no means a meré collation of views 
or statistics; throughout its entire course the 
author—as will be seen by his title-page’ and 
ehapter-heads—follows a definite: line of re- 
search and argument to the close, and his con- 
elusions go, like sure arrows, to the mark. 

Printed on fine white paper, large 12m0., 3886 
pages, $2. Address, t 

D. M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth St., N. Y. 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Number of the "HOLY OROSS 
SERIES.” is from the abridged: London edi- 
tion of the sama work, which created so much 
excitement in England, The original volume 
was issued by the * High Qhurch ” authorities 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
and was designed to be introduced.into the 
Engiish Church. Pries 25 cents. 

; D. M. BEN 


. M, NETT, , 
141 Eighth 8t., New York, 


Burns’ Phonic Shorthan 


FOR : 
Schools, Business Writing, and Reporting; 
arranged on the basis of Isaac Pitman's 
` Phonography,. . 
BY ELIZA BOARDMAN BURNS, | 
Teacher of Phonogruvhy and Phonetics at 
Opoper Union and N, Y, School of Phonogra- 


phy. ` 
To facilitate the foperal introduction of 
Phonography into all businesses and. profes- 
sions, the author has, after twenty-five years’ 
experience in teaching all the various * sya- 
tems” in vogue, arranged a text-book whith, 
though full and complete, is concise, free from 
subdlerfiuous verbiage, aud of moderate size, 
The simolicity of arrangement in this ‘work 
enables the student to pursue the siudy' of 
Phonography with much more ease and. éer- 
tainty than any other text-book; while the 
writing which results from its use is ag rapid 
as any, and far more legible than'that derived 
from the-instructions given in other_pheno- 
graphic works, Price, $1.00. Sold at this office, 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertalning volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of: life,‘ occupations, 
etċ., in the Spirit World.- Dictated by. the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi-: 
umsliip of Mrs, Francis H. McDougal and Mrs. 
Luna Hutchinson of Oslifornia, With a steel- 
plate engraving ot Dri Randolph, BOS gS i 
- -Price $1,50, post-paid by.mail: :. - 

Ce OO PD. M, BENNETT. | 


The Truth Seeker, October, 26, 1878. 
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THE 


Creed of Christendom ; 


Its Foundation Contrasted with CH AMPIONS DF 


‘its Superstructure. 


BY W. R. GREC, 


Author of “Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
i Social Judgments,” &e. 


Crown, Svo., with Complete 


One vol, 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- | 


ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
pcience said: * Why do not the bishopr answer 
Mr. Greg’s Creed of Christendom? Thay are 
bound to answer It—if they can.’ In the llfe- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Henneli, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides; to it one may most conf- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough, clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has buen 80 long before the public, wa 
haya the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical argument—occupying precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F. W. 
Newman, on ‘The New Christology,” in Fort- 
nightly Review). 
CONTENTS. 


Introduction to third edition. Preface to the 
first edition. The Creed of Christendom. 
Chapter I.—Inspiration of the Soriptures. 
Chapter II.—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration. Chapter II{.—Authorship 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old 
Testament Canon Generally. Chapter IY.—The 
Prophecies. 
Impure and Progressive. Chapter VI,—Origin 
of the Gospels. Chapter VEI.—Fidelity of the 
Goapel History—Nature and Limits. Chapter 
VELI.—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 
—Matthe. Chapter IX.-Same subjact con- 
tinued—Mark and Luke. Ctapter X.—Samo 
subject continuedGaspe! ot John. Obhapter 
XiE—Results of the Foregoing Criticism.— 
Chapter X{I.—The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 
and Authority. Chapter XIII: — Miracles. 
Chapter XILV.—Resurrection of Jesus. Chapter 
XY.—Is_ Christianity a Revealed Religion? 
Chapter XVI.—Cbristian Eclecticism. Chapter 
AVIL.—The Great Enigma. 

Price of this compiste edition, $1.50, 
the London edition, $5.00. 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offered up at THE 
TRUTH SEEKER Office by its 
devout editor. 
260 pages, 12 Mmo, Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts, 


Sepher Toldoth Jeschu; 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERA- 
TION OF JESUS. 


WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BY 
SCHOLASTICUS. 
First English Translation 


Of the ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was 
born at Bethlehem abont 106 B. 0.. being the son 
ofa betrothed maiden named Miriam (Mary) by 
Joseph Pandera. By the power of a charm 
atolen from the Holy of Holiss he cured lepers, 
raised the dead.and wrought other miracles. 
Wherefore he was arrested by the elders of 
Jerusalem, scourged, crowned with thorns, and 
by order of the Sanhedrin stoned to death and 
hanged on tbe day before the Passover and the 
Sabbath, in the reign of 
about the year 75 B. a, 

Death of Simon Kepha on a tower in the city 
of the Nazarines about $93,c. How and why 
the Romans cnanged ** Kanha ” to" Petros ” 

Startling evidence that Paul fl surished before 
the middie ol jhe Brat opatury B, C., contempo- 
rary with the aforesaid Kenna, 

Price io cents. Address D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st., New York, 


THE VOICES. 


The Voices of Nature,’ The Voice of a 
Pebble,’ “The Voice of Superstition,” and The 
Voice of Prayer.” 8th Edition. A Poetical Eye- 
Opening volume of 226 pages. 
BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 

Judge Baker in an elaborate reviawof “ The 
Voices” says: ‘Considered in the Nght of a 
controverstal or didactic poem, it is without 
an equal in contemporaneous literature, the 
birth ofan audacious mind, and is destined to 
excite greater and more and wider encircling 
waves of sec’arian agitation than any anti- 
eredal work ever published,” 


Price of 


“ 


Price reduced to one dollar. Sold wholesale | 


and retail at The Truth Seeker office. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


IF, THEN, AND WHEN. 


From the Doctrines of the Church. In Poet- 
ry. Particularly sbarp and pointed. Itis well 
worth reading. Price only 10 cents. 
The Truth Seeker office. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 

Send 25 cents to DR. ANDREW STONE, Troy, N, 
Y..and obtain a large, highly-illustrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. 2 masterly 


work on progressive medicine and healing by | 


magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for parsonal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime science of healing without medi- 
nina. yi 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime. 
A CHAPTER FROM 
“THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH,” 


Giving the base means employed by this Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth cantury to per- 
secuto and annoy his unfortunate victims, 

e Prica ante 


12 Ti 
Ər d at h . Kemples 
BO to $2 Worth $6 free, BTINSON & O0., 
Portland Maine, i -1 


Chapter V.—Theism of tha Jows | 


ueen Alexandra, | 


Sold at’ 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


‘OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


‘Giving the most vivid. full, and complete 


Descriptions of the Persecutions of the 


i Christian Ohurch ever embodied in 


one volume. 
CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Pater, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul. 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Bt. Vietor, St. Anthony. Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
St. Cyril, Siricus, Dioscorus. St. Augustine, 
Simeon Btylites, Clovis, Sixtus, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface III., Irene, Pepin, 
; Charlemagne, Paschal I., Popess Joan. Nicho- 
‘Tas L. Marozia, John XI., John XIL, John 
XIIL, Boniface 1X.. Gregory VII.. Adrian IV.. 

t. Dominic and the Inquisition, Innocent 
: IIL, Simon de Montfort. Innocent IV., Peter 
i the Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIIL., 
i John XXII.. Clement VI., Innocent VL, Urban 
|VI., Anti Popes Counter Popes, &c.. Ursu- 
la, Virgin, &., John XXIIL, Martin Y. Paul 

» Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabelia, 
Alexander VI.. Martin Luther, John Calvin, 
Henry VILL, Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles V., Philip II., Duke of Alva, 
Joun Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 
Catherine de Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Julius 
IIL, Pius IY., Pfas V.. Gregory XIII., Sixtus Y, 
James I.. Paul YV.. Parsecutious of Witches, 
Matthew Hopkins, Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James II. 
Judge Jeffreys, Olaverhouse, Liguori, Urban 
VIL. Innocent X., Alexander VII, Louis XIV, 
Paul VE.. Louis XYI., Christianity and Slavery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Comatogk, Recapitulation, Ooncluding Re- 
marks, 

THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED, 

A fine large volume of nearly 1.200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author, 

Cash orders will be filled in rotation. 
Price, Cloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Postage free, 


ddress . M. B . 
141 Eighth 8t., N. Y. City. 


Proceedings and Addresses 


AT THE 


FREETHINKERS’ CONVENTION 


HELD AT 


Watkins, N, Y., August 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, 1878. 


A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 
by Dr. T. L. Brown, Prof. A. L. Rawson, 
Elder F. W. Evans, Elder G. A, Lomas, 
Prof. J. H, W. Toohey, Dr. J. M, Peebles, 
Dr. T. B. Taylor, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
James Parton, T. B. Wakeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. C. Leland, ©. D. B. Mills, Mra. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs. P, R. Lawrence, Ells E. 
Gibson, Mrs. Mary E. Tillotson, Mrs. Clara 
Neyman, Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, W. 
E. Copeland, Horace Seaver, John W. Trues- 
dell, and several other persons. 


best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, and will bea valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
try. 

Sent by mail at $1.25. Hundreds of orders 
should come in’ at once. Addrese D. M. 
BENNETT, 141 Eighth St. 


MRS. BESANT’S 


Law of Population. 


SECOND TEN THOUSAND 
of the author’s American Edition, with 
FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


(By Ritchie, the best artist in America) on extra 
tinted paper and binding, Cloth, 76¢.; paper, 


50C, 

AGENTS are informed that the best thing to 
sell to make money on, and also to benefit man- 
kind, is this book. It explains and advocates 
the only harmless and practical means of 
avoiding the evils of calibacy, on the one hand, 
and of overburdened parentage on the Other. It 
advocates more and earlier, marriages, and 
increase of family only when health and pecu- 
niary means will permit, but it most efficiently 
opposes abortion, prostitution, and all unde- 
sired and inconsiderate procreation. It con- 
tains the latest medical researches and results 
of science. The medical directions are easy, 
plain, explicit, though chasie and delicate. No 
married couple should be without it. 

Asa K. Burta, 19 Dey st., N, Y. 


TO AUTHORS. 


A proof-reading printer, disabled Union sol- 
dier, wishes work, Can fit MSS. for printing, 
, including spelling and 
shape and ciothe ideas 
put leaveno sting. Can work by mail. 

stál Address “Srar,” this office. 


a week in your own town. Termsand $5 
96 outfit free, H. BALLELT’& CO,, Porte 
land. Maina. j vl 


THE 


' Resurrection of Jesus. 


BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price. 25 cents. For sale at this offie 


1 CURE 


will give 


Wili be ready by Oct. 20th. It is a vol- R 
ume of rare value, containing much of the! g 


unctuation, and can | Dr, Mary E. Walker 
n words which burn | (full figure). 


To the Editor: Dear Sim—Pleaso inform: ; 
that I have a positive remedy for the cure of the above die- 
ease, and tbat by its use in m 


y precticer have cured thon- 
sands of cases of the worat kind and of long standing, and 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


for » cage it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong is my faith, Lwil send 


AMBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


HIS 


Character and Doctrine. 
Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given such great satisfaciion that numer- 
ous reques’s have been made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. These 
requests have been cheerfully complied with. 
166 pages, jarge 12mo, Price, by mail, paper, 35 
cents ; cloth. 60 cents, For sale at this office, 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 
subjects: 
Publicans and sinners. 
The Higher Law. 
The Women of the French Revolution. 
Love and Marriage. 
The Pulpit and the Stage, 
The Labor Problem in California. 
Free Love: What it is and what it ig not. 
The Secret of Power. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning the Radical. 
Stumbling Blocks, 
The Loves of Great Men, 
The Sunday Law. 
Yashionable Religion and Morals, 
The Coming Woman. 
A New Reading of an old Text, 
Address LAURA KENDRICE 
3itf 329 Tramont 8t.. Boston. Mass. 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land. A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work, 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols,, 8vo,), and at one- 
fifth the price. Oloth, $3 60; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mail af these 


prices, 
D. M, BENNETT, Publisher, 
$ 141 Fighth ct.. Naw York. 


GOLDA2: Worker can make $i2aday at home 
lyt 


Oostly outfit free. Address TRUE & Co, 
Angnata. Maine. 


The New Gospel of Health. 
BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character. caleulated to teach every person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
cotics. 619 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.50, postage 18 cents; paper, $1.25, postage 12 
cente. For sale at this office. tfs0 

R. LYON’S Hygelan Home is at Boring- 
field, Mo. See ady, in May Nos. TRUTH 
SEEKER, 13125 Reep'y, J. 8, Lyon, 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Truth Seeker Office. 


Thomas Paine. F. E, Abbot, 
Paine’s Bust. Frothingham. 
Paine’s Monument. Wendell Phillips, 
Voltaire, Emerson, 

ousseau, Garrison, 

umboldt, Henry Bergh, 

oethe, Peter Cooper, 
Senhiller, D, R. Burt, 

ug. Comte, B. P. Andrews, 
Heine, Wait Whitman, 
Alex. Pope. Froude, 
John Milton, Max Muller, 
Goldsmith, Warren Chase, 
Shelley, Jas. Parton, 
Byron, m. Denton, 
Burns, r, Blade 
Washington, „J. Davis, 
Franklin, oster, 
Jefferson, J. M. Peebles, 
Jobn Adams. rances Wright, 
J. Q, Adams, . V. Wilson, 
Madison, G. L. Henderson, 
Jackson, Prof. Fiske, 
Lineoln, Fred Douglas, 
Lincolns Monument, N. P. Banks, 
Gerrit Smith, P. Y. Nasby, 
Henry O, Wright, eecher, 
J.8. Mill, Tilton, 
Sumner. Moulton, 
Edgar A. Poe, Q. W. Curtis, 
Greeley, Th. Nast, 
Oagsteilar, J. Q. Bennett, 
Tennyson. Chas. A. Dana, 
Darwin Phoebe Carey, 
Tyndall, Alice Careg, 
H. Spencer, Elizabeth U. Stanton, 
Huzley, Susan B. Anthony. 
Proctor, Lucy Stone, 
Draper, Julia Ward Howe, 
Bradlaugh, Chas. Ghen6y, 
Holyoake, Paulina Davis, 
Ingersoll. Mary F. Davis, 
Underwood, Emma H, Britten, 
Mendum. Lizzie Powler, 
Seaver. Mrs. Sienker, 
L. Colby, Susan H. Wixon. 
Dr, Hare D. M. Bennett, 
Judge J. W. Edwards. W. 8. Bell. 

izzia Doten. J. C, Buady, 

rs. J, Conant. 8. 8. Jones. 

Asa K, Butts, 
. F. Jamieson. 


Geo. Francis Train. 

and hundreds of others, including generals, 

statesmen, poets, actors, actresses, etc. at 10 

cents each singly, or eleven for one dollar. 
Neat Albums, by mail, to hold 80 photos., 


60 cts.,to_hold 


50, 80. 
D, M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth 8t, New York. 


CURED WITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE 


| OR PAIN, and post, 
: tively gtaranteed, by Prof, 

J. M. somins, 345 Lex'n 
Av.. N. Y. Book sent free, 


FITS 


our readers 


- ONE BOTTLE FREE, 


together with a valuable treatiso, to any sufferers addressing me, giving their name, express and P, O. address. 


Please show this latter to any one 


you may know who 
Respectfully yeurs, i -D 


is suffering with 
R. H. G. ROOT, 183 Poari Street, Now 


is terrible disease, and oblige, 
erki. 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
eric Herrison, R. H. Hutton, Prol. Huxley, 
Lord Blachtord. Hon. Roden Noei, Lord Nel- 
borne, Canon Barry, R, W. Greg, Rev, Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W. G, Ward ' 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The Daan of St. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof, Clifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prot, 
Huxley, R. H., Hutton. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, Cloth, néat, $1.25. 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important BO) aces Re- 
markable foc thelr terse originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

M. BENNETT, 


For sale by D. M. 
141 Eighth St., Now York. 


Christianity aa Infidelity 


A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. H, HUMPHREY, Presh't'n Clergyman 


OF NEW YORE, AND 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seoker 


Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 1, 
1877, and closing Bent. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six months, giving thirteen letters from 

umphray and thirteen replies by Bennett, 


The subiecta discussed were as follows: 


Part L.—The relative services of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty, 
Part Il.—Zhe relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 
Pant [IL —Is there a stronger probability 
that fee Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
e 


The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion, | 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speeking of the 
volume, says. ” Perhaps a more able and ox- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never bean made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazines or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wi'h an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest impertanceto all man« 
kind. . . Light ie what we need. Lat the con= 
troversies proceed. Lettheblows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Letthe sparkes fly 
in all directions from the heated steel, The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 
great quest ons of the day, whether of Finanoe, 

cience, Politics, or Rellgton, and discussion 
will elicit it.’ Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or.the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 

A thick 12mo volume of 550 peges, well bound 
Bent, post-paid to any address, for the low 
vrice of one dollar. 

Address D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 

141 Fighth At.. Now York. 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Olear type. Paper, 15 cts. 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XYI., in- 
elusive. Written In the: times that tried men’s 
gouls ” during the American Revolution, 12m0, 
Full, clear type, Paper, 60 cents; cloth 80 cts, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
poor in the world. On full, bold type, tzmo. 

aper, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type, 
Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold tyne 
12mo, Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINH’S POLITICAL WORKS. Complete in 
One volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
“dommon Sense,” " The Crisis” (sixteen num- 
bers), and The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.60, 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
plete. 12m0. Composed of the "Age of Reason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” ” Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff,” ” Letter to Mr. Éra- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan.” "An Essay 
on Dreams,” Of the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
etc., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine: 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —' Common Senge,” "The 
Orisis,” " Rights of Man”— big THEOLOGICAL 
Waitinas—"Age of Reason,” " Examination of 
the Prophecies,” " Reply to the Bishop of Lian- 
daft,” ‘Letter to Mr. Erskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” " Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of TBE TRUTH Serzen LIBRARY, 
with a fine stee) portrait of Paine, Oloth, $3.00: 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco. gilt adges, $4.50. 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12mọ, Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel pe rtrait of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
15 cents. Published by 

D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


Proceedings of the Indigna- 


tion Meeting, 
Held in Faneuil Hall, 


Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878, to protest 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
of the Press by the imprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood. 


A handsome octavo pamphlet of 03 pages, 
containing apeeches of Hoa, Elizar Wright, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Thaddeus B. Wakeman, 
Rev. J. M. L. Babcock, Laura Kendrick, Prof, A. 
L. Bawson, and Moses Hull, and letters frora 
Alfred E. Giles, Theron O. Leland, Parker Pills- 
bury, å, J. Grover, and D. M, Bennett, 

Price, 25 cants. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of price, by the publisher, 
tias BENJ., B, TUCKER, Oambridgo, Masse 


gas 


The Truth Seeker, October 26, 1824. 


Gems of Chought. 


A wrar man proportions his belief to the evi- 
dence,-Hume's Essays. 


Wr giv advica by the bucketful, but take it 
by the grain.— W. R. Alger. 


Tur greatest trust between man and man is 
the trust of giving counsel.— Bacon. 


Free and fair discussion will ever be found 
the firmest friend tó truth.—Dr. G. Campbell, 


Trute is but a conformity to nature, and to 
follow naturé cannot be to combat trath.— Woll- 
aston, 


Every man has a right to offer his idea of sal- 
vation to his brother. Tbe feeling is right 
though thetheològy may be wrong.—Miss, Brad- 
don. 


Goop and evil are necessarily, essentially, 
and unalterably what they cre, and Ged neces- 
sarily secs and judges them to beso.—Dr. Sam. 
Clarke. 

Time is the greatest innovator, and if time 
of course alters all things to the woree, and wis- 
dom and counsel shail not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end ?—Bacon’s Essays. 


WE hay more to unlearn than to learn, and 
the ucquisition of truth is not near go difficult 
a task as to attain a superiority over rooted 
errors and old prejudices.—Dr.George Campbell. 


WELL! well! Soleo terto, sacco dritto (Italian 
proverb) many a full sack comes from a crook- 
ed furrow, and he who will be captain of none 
but honest men will have small hire to pay,~ 
Geo. Eliot. 


Tue grand and indeed only character of truth 
ig the cupability of enduring the test of univer- 
sal experi: nce and coming unchanged out of 
every possible form of fair discussion,—Sir 
John Herschel. 


For me,I hay determined to lay up, as the 
best solace and treasure of a good old age, the 
honest liberty of free speech from my youth 
when I shail think it available in s0 dear & con. 
cern ment as the Church’s good.—John Milton. 


PERHAPS there are few less happy than those 
who are ambitious without industry, who pant 
for the prize but will not run the race, who 
thirst for truth but are too slothful to draw it 
up from ths well.—Sharpe’s Letters and Essays. 


A GREAT part of the life of a philosopher must 
neeessarlly be devoted, not so much to the ac- 
quisition of new knowledge as to unlearn the 
errors to which he has been taught to giv an 
im plicit assent before the dawn of reason and 
refleciion.~Dugald Stewart, 


Tue great principle and foundation of al] 
virtue and worth is placed in this, that a man 
is able to deny himself his own desires, crorg 
his own inclinations, and purely follow wha 
reason directs as best, though the appetite lean 
the other way.—Locke's Education. 


TRuTH ought to be the object of every man, 
for without truth there can be no real happi- 
ness to a thoughtful mind, nor any assurance 
of happiness hereafter. It is the dufy of every 
man to obtain all the knowledge he can and 
then make the best use of it.—Thomas Paine. 


AS CIVILIZATION advanced, the citizens of that 
famous republic (Athens) became still less vis- 
jonary anu siiil less simple-hearted. They as- 
pired to know where their ancestors had been 
gontent to doubt. They began to doubt where 
their ancestors had thought it their duty to be- 
Neve,—Lord Macauley, 


ALL true greatness of mind depends upon the 
culture of the affections, their nurture, their 
exercise, and their development. » . lam 
aware that this self-assumed superiority to 
opinion may be and often is a thing of danger; 
dangerous in its crudeness and fermentation 
although in its perfection most blessed, —Self- 
Formation. 


There is scarcely a low and dishonoring con. 
eéption of God current among men, gearcely a 
narrow and malignant passion of the human 
heart, scarcely a morai obliquity, scarcely a 
political error or misdeed, whieh biblical texts 
are not, and may not be without any violence to 
their obvious signification, adduced to counte- 
nance and justify.— Greg. 


Lanpor had always been conservative ; but | 


be had the eager wish, wherever evil of any 
kind presented itself, political, moral, or relig- 
ious, to eradicate it straighiway, without refer. 
ence to the old blockhead cry of what was to be 
Bubtituted in its place. When docks and thisties 
were pulled up, were any such questions ever 
asked ?—Foster’s Life of Landor. 


HE who can-think dispassionately and deeply 
as I dọ is great as Iam ; none other. But his 
opinions are at freedom to diverge from mine 
as mine are from his; and, indeed, on recol. 
lection, I never loved those most who thought 
with me, but those rather who deemed my sen. 
timents worth discussion and who corrected 
me with frankness and effability.—ZLandor, 


Is THERE, then, a yast spiritual existence per- 
vading the universe. even as there is & vast ex- 
istence of matter pervading it—a spirit, which 
as a great German author tells us, sleeps in the 
stone, dreams in the animals, awakes in man? 
Does the soul arise from the one as the body 
arises from the other? Do they in like manner 
return? If so we can interpret human exist- 
ence.—Draper. 


Rigut and wrong exist in the nature of 
things. Things are not right because they are 
commanded ; they are not wrong because they 
are prohibited. . . Under the regime of the 
ghosts, the laws were not understood to exist 
in the nature of things ; they were supposed to 
be irresponsible eommand-, and these com- 
mands were not supposed to rest Upor reason; 


they were simply the products of arbitrary will. 


| Ingersoll 


Odds and Ends. 


BLACK friars—Colored cooks, 

OPEN watering-places—Milk cans, 

THE worst thing out—Out of cash. _ 

A ‘RAINING favorite—An umbrella, 
VEGETABLE ph ilosophy—Sage advice. 
PARLOR magazines—Kerosene lamps. 

THe best counter-sign—'‘ No trust.” 
Musicau morality—An upright piano. 
Man appoints, but woman disappoints.. 
Wuat tune is a great favorite? For-tune 


Press, Pulpit, and Petticoats—three ruling 
powers.’ 


BARBERS always predict short crops, 


A HORST, unlika a man, is always prepared to 
meet an oat. 


WHAT is the greatest stand ever made for civ- 
jlization? - The inkstand. 


A LEGEND.—A day or two since a stranger in 
the city was making inquiries about the ° Pon- 
tiac Eim ” at Bloody Run, and finally accepted 
the cffer of a bootblack to go up Jefferson ave- 
nue and point out the historic relic. When the 
tree had been looked over and the ravine ex- 
plored the stranger asked: 

“ Boy, are there any legends connected with 
this spot?” 

" I guess there’s one,” replied the lad, 

“ What is it?” 

“ Well, as near as I kin remember, a feller got 
a boy to come up here with him and look 
around and answer questions, and when they 
got back down town he never paid the boy a 
esnt—not a red.” 

“Ho didn’t? And what happened to him?” 
asked the stranger, as he lifted his left eye. 

" He got drowned the same night, while the 
boy is rich and high- toned, and wears a velvet 
vest,” 

“Hum !” mused the stranger, as he passed out 
a quarter without further delay.—D, Free Press. 


A Drap Farnvrz.—A small newsboy who is 
every morning to be found on the steps of the 
People’s Savings Bank was yesterday morning 
observed by a policeman to remove his stock- 
ings and shoes at an early hour and hide them 
under the steps, The lad then took great pains 
to exhibit his bare feet to all passers, and was 
often noticed standing on one leg, as if the cold 
pavement was very painfrl, Man after man 
passed without a word of sympatby, and the 
sales of papers did not increase by one. By 
and by along came a man with a red nose and a 
good-natured look, and the boy held out a paper 
and said: 

“Hav a paper ?—my feet are almost frozen.” 

"Eb? Barefooted?” queried the man, as he 
halted and looked down. 

“Yos, and my feet are freezing.” 

“Are,eh? See here. bub, Pl put you up to 
snuff. Let ’em freeze, and then take a lay-off in 
the hospital for all winter! Nice fries—chicken 
sounv—nothing to do—and you’re feet ’ll thaw 
out early in the spring and shed every stone- 
bruise! Fact, bub—tried it seven winters my- 
self.” 

The boy looked after him ina doubtful way, 
and then made for his shoes on a skip, mutter- 
ing 

= Mebbe he lies and mebbe he don’t, but I’m 
busted up as clean as the chap who held his 
watermelons over winter for a rise? Ouch! 
Whar’s them stockuns and cowhides!”—Deiroit 
Free Press, . 


DINAH AND THE TELEPHONE, 

Is’e bin talkin’ wid de sperrita, 

An’ I heerd ole Gabrel’s horn; 
An’ I nebber seed sich doin’s— 

Nebber sence oie Dinah’s born; 
Now, you niggahs, don’t say numo, 

Jes’ yer wait and hear me froo, 
Fer de tale I hab ter tell yer 

Beats de debbil—yaas it dol 


When I seed de crowds a standin’ 
Roun’ dat box in Mahs’ Jim’s sto, 

I jes’ know’d dat sumpin’ wuz comin’, 
An’ it did come sartin sho’: 

Dey wuz axin’ all sorts ob questions, 
Wid dair moufs close up to dat box 

An’ de answers—de Lord hab mussy: 
Nebber did I heah sich talks. 


By itself de box wuz nuffin’, 
But it had astring dat run— 
Well. I seed it go ‘way ober 
De housetop towards de sun; 
An’ de tings: I heerd a-tricklin’ 
Fru dat box wuz mighty queer, 
An’ I know’d befo’ dey tole me 
Dat de sperrits wuz pow’ful near. 


Mahsa Jim: he axed some questions, 
Jes’ fur me, about de crap, 
An’ how lomg befo’ ole Dinah 
In de grabe would hab to drap; 
An’ de answer wuz de wustest— 
All de sum.mer’s gwine be dry, 
An’ befo’ annuder season 
Po’ ole Dinah’s got to die. 


Arter dat de sweetes’ moosic 
Quivered fru dat cotton string, 
An’ Mahe’ Jim he said de tootin’ 
Wuz ole Gabrel on de wing: 
An’ wid dat I lef’ an’ lit out, 
An’ I’se hyar—but not fur long— 
I’se jes’ waitin’ fur de angels— 
Waitin’ till dey soun’ de gong, 


Wha’s dat, Pomp—no use in wukin’, 
Arter what de sperrits said?. 

Yer lazy nigger—git, de hoe, sah, 
An’ reprove dat collard bed; 

What de sperrits sez is one ting 
An’ de collards am annuder; 

Dats cz troo ez Pomp’s a niggah, 

. An’ dat I am Pompey’s mudder.! 
—Ammi Bad,- 


t No, 
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Giotes and Clippings. 


THE Rev. J. V. Douglass of Lynn, Mass., under 
bail for several offenses, has run away and left 
his bondsmen to pay. i 


THE loss by the yallow fever, through the də- 
struction of crops by neglect, stoppage of trade, 
and minor causes, is estimated at $200,000,000. 


- TAERE is a terrible famine in Moroeco. War, 
pestilence, and famine flourish as briskly in 
the nineteenth century as in any other century 
—espeéclally famine. 


A WRITER in the Scientific American says that 
after the eleetrie light shall come into géneral 
alge. the gas companies may profitably use their 
works in making non-illuminating gas for 
cooking and heating. í 


Yertow faver has thus far carried off fifty-six 
élergymen. Twenty-four were Roman Oatho- 
jigs, thirty-one Protestants, and one Jewish 
Rabbi. And yet we are often told that God js 
good to his own servants, 


In a letter, dated Toronto, Sept. 11, to an 
English paper, signed “Thomas Frost, many 
years a schoolmaster in England.” we read: 
“Brother Jonathan has paid over $900,000,000 of 
his national debt since the war, and during the 
last flve years over $800,000,000, while we hav 
added $11.500,000 to ours, and increased our tax- 
ation $3,000,000." The writer givs a gloomy 
account of Canadian prospects, 


- ACCORDING to the Washington Post, Brother 
Talmage was in error When he claimed that in 
exploring certain haunts “he moved into a 
world of which he had before heen entirely 
ignorant.” The Post says that ‘there must be 
some mistake about this statement, or else 
Brother Talmage bas & short memory. A few 
years since, while on a visit to this city, he ‘took 
in’ its abodes of sin in company With a detect- 
ive and others,and appeared to be highly de- 
lighted with the trip.” ° 


Simon GRANT has bought atract of land on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad for the purpose 
of starting a community, He.is a wealthy 
Scotchman, and will devote his entire fortune 
to the enterprise, which he has been planning 
many years; but he intends to be the high 
priest of the religion—said to bs a strange wor- 
ship of the sun—which is the basis of the move- 
ment. Thus far he has only a score or so of 
followers. He has chosen a place in what is fast 
becoming a thickly settled farming region, and 
is confident of success. 


- A prep excavation is being made in Indian- 
rpolis for the foundation of a state house. A 
layor of sand three feet indepth has been re- 
‘moved, in which appear the trunks of trees 
accurately molded in a harder soil. The ex- 
planation is that long ago trees were growing 
on amuch lower surface; that theriver changed 
its course and flowed over the spot, depositing 
the sand; that the river subsequently altered 
ita course again, leaving the place dry; that the 
trees rotted away, and their places in the sand 
were filled by the accumulation of soil, 


THe Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, Primate 
of Belgium, has published a series of letters, in 
which he endeavors to prove that the oath taken 
to a politica) constitution, such as the Constitu- 
tion of Belgium. cannot bind to anything that is 
contrary to the laws of God and of the Roman 
Oatholis Church, That is precisely the position 

‘held by the Catholic Church. They readily sat 
the most-solemn oath aside when the interest of 
. the Ohureh requires it. It follows that obedi- 
ence to the Constitution and the laws may at 
any moment be superseded by a higher neces- 
sity, and that the oath taken to the Constitution 
eonstitutes, therefore, only a vain formality, 


For thirty-five years the Seamen’s Bethel has 
been. moored at the foot of Pika street, East 
River. it isa chapel built on a barge, with ac- 
commodations for about three hundred per- 
gons. Bunday services hav been regulariy 
maintained there. to the great advantage of the 
‘sailors who chose to attend. The form of wor- 
ship Is that of the Episcopal Church. A petition 
for the removal of the Bethel has been present- 
ed by some fruit dealers who want for their 
business the room Which the chapel. occupies. 
The Commissioners of Docks hay-this petition 
ander eonsideration, and will hear arguments 


and facts in regard to it on Wednesday next 
The friends of the Bethel are making urgent 
efforts to keep from being ousted, and are as 
hopeful as they are earnest about it, 


Even the yellow fever cannot make Americans 
other than what they are; that. dry sense of hu- 
mor which is partand parcel of the national 
character is irrepressible, The survivors in 
the plague-smitten cities have heavy hearts. 
God knows. and their gratt'ude for what the 
North has done for them knows no bounds. 
But as the boxes of clothing are unDacked they 
cannot help smiling through their tears over 
some of the queer gifts that are brought to 
light; such as sealskin victorines, double-lined 
buckskin gloves that would be very useful in 
Alaska, and slippers “sufficien',” says the 
Memphis Avalanche, ‘to supply all the minis- 
ters whe ever flourished on these bluffs,” But 
they do full justice to the kind sympathy be- 
hind these odd gifts for all that, and are just 
as thankful as for more serviceable ones.—Sun. 


Ir must now be plain to all concerned, even to 
the slaveholders themselves who have shut 
their eyes obstinately, that slavery in Cuba is 
doomed. Ever since Campos set hie hand and 
seal to the compact that the runaway negroes 
who had fought in the ranks of the Republican 
army should not be returned to servitude, uni- 
versal emancipation has been merely a ques- 
tion of time. The royalorder just promulgated, 
under which all slaves escaping from Oupa bs- 
come free the minute their feat touch any other 
Spanish soilor the deck of any Spanish ship, 
only hastens the inevitable. The tree is gir- 
died. Where the home Government is to: find 
the money to idemnify the slayeholders is an- 
other question. But that concerns the Madrid 
authorities, the Cuban planters, and the com- 
paratively few outsiders who, like Purto Welsh 
haye taken the risks of an investment in human 
property on the island, and who hava not had 
the foresight to sell oui.—Sun. 


Tur Chinese Government has. tried every 
means to put a stop to the habitof opium smok- 
ing, which destroys millions of Chinamen every 
year..The brave Emperor Taw-Kwang made 
war against the British thirty-seven years ago 
to prevent them from importing opium into 
China, but the British Christians defeated the 
Chinese heathen, and retained the profits which 
accrued from others’ ruin. Millions upon 
millions of Chinamen hay since that time been 
reduced to misery and death by the opium 
forced into their country, for mercenary pur- 
poses, by Queen Victoria’s Government; but 
yet the heathen Chinese hav never relaxed their 
efforts to suppress its use. Adespatch from 
China by way of San Francisco now givs us the 
news that the Viceroy at Nanking has ordered 
the confiscation of every house rented for the 
purpose of opium smoking. The British Gov- 
ernment cannot interfere with this policy, 
which may therefore meet with success. 


Ir is the custom in Massachusetts Republican 
Conventions to open the procsedings with an 
alleged prayer. In the Convention at Worcester 
the Rev. A. B. Kendig was at hand to execute 
this part of the programme. The Rev. A. B. 
Kendig is a Methodist preacher from some- 
where out West, who was imported into Massa- 
chusetts in time-to make a rattling speech at 
the Massachusetts Republivan Convention of 
1876. He has, or had, a big beard and a big 
voice. Inthis so-called prayer the other day he 
is reported as having freely expressed his sen- 
timents about the importance of maintaining 
the Republican party, the recent election in 
Maine, the currency question, and Gen. Butler. 
Religion bas no mere dangerous enemies than 
the preachers who lend themselves to these 
indecent burlesques of its most solemn offices. 
The average politician is not remarkable for 
piety; but even he ‘would shrink from the pro- 
fanity of making a stump speech under the 
guise of a prayer.—Sun, ` 


Up to Oct. 22d, in New Orleans, the yellow 
fever footings were 12.312 cases and 3.733 deaths. 
In the presence of sọ fearful a record, and with 
the power of malarial influences in extending 
the plague apparently well eatablished, the in- 
vestigations into the conduct of Administrator 
McCaffrey tell a terrible story. It was publicly 
oharged in the press of the city that last spring 
this officer used four thousand cartloads of 
garbage and refuse to fill up streets for grading. 
A committee was appointed to examing the 
charge, and the Administrator of Improve- 
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ments has offered proof that he was directly 
authorized by a city ordinance, passed last win- 
ter, to use city refuse at some points. at least, 
within the city limits in the way specified. Evi- 
dence has been given in regard to foul odors 
coming out of this mass of stuff. After a!l that 
bas been said and written on the garbage ques- 
tlon during the last twenty years, such revela- 
tions carry a kind of hopelessness with ther. 


A RECENT explorer of the scquoia forests of 
California says, in Harper’s Magazine, that the 
Fresno group of big trees, not often visited, 
occupies an area of three or four square miles, 
The average stature of these trees is about 275 
feet. many exceeding 800, and the diameter 
from 20 to 30: yet so harmonious are their pro- 
portions that the immensity of their size is not 
readily realized. “ Walk the sequoia woods at 
any time of the year,” he says, *' and you will 
say they arethe most beautiful on earth. Rare 
and impressive contrasts meet you every where 
—the colors of tree and flower, rock and sky, 
light and shade, strength and frailty, endur- 
ance and evanescence.” He combats the idea 
that the big trees are the last of forests of their 
kind, and argues that they wili be replaced by 
others as enormous in size. Fire isthe great 
enemy of the comparatively young trees, and 
the cones are nearly all eaten by squirrels: yet 
be found an abundance of young and vigorous 
cequoias. 


OF the foreign commerce of the country New 
York continues to do more than all the other 
ports combined. During the past fisca) year 
New York received 67 per cent in value of the 
foreign goods which entered into ail the ports 
of the United States, while of the total exporte 
for the same year more than 47 per cent were 
shipped from our harbor. During the nine 
months since January ist, the imports of 
merchandise haye been to the value of $214,680- 
000, While the exports foot up nearly $264 000,000. 
Phe September exports of domestic produce 
from this port are unprecedented, reaching 
$32,104,880. During the year ending June 40, 1878, 
the exports of goods. the produce and manufac- 
ture of the United States, were greater than 
ever before in the history of the country, the 
value $680,683,798. Adding this to the value of 
foreign products exported, $14,200,402, we have 
an aggregate of $694,884,200, During the same 
period the imports fell $437,051,534, establishing 
an excess in the value of exports over imports 
of $267,882,657. This wide disparity between the 
inward and outward movement has created a 
condition of the trade balance more extraordi- 
nary than anything hitherto experienced. 


TarMaGe's ImMMuNITY.—Brother Talmage is 
trying hard to earn his $12,000 salary, and per- 
haps he is succeeding, if the filing of his place 
of performance may be called success. But 
why did he go to the trouble to prepare a lot of 
sermons which would suit prurient tastes, 
when he might hav bought fer a dollar or two 
something already written just as attractive to 
evil imaginations and perhaps of higher liter- 
ary merit then anything he could compose? If 
Anthony Comstock permiited the sermons, 
would he not hav found just as little fault with 
brother Talmage’s delivery of extracts from 
ilicit literature which has the same object fn 
view—that of gratifying vicious tastes whi'e 
assuming to reprobate vice? But brother Tal- 
mage is filling his Tabernacle, and doubtless 


he is well satisled. His extensively advertised 


tour of disreputable places produced the de- 
sired result. He got a crowd to appland the 
oratorical tinsel wtth which ho decorated them, 
and he added piquancy to his descriptions by 
threais of exposing the people of decent repu- 
tation whom he pretended to. hay met thera. 
He didn’t giv any names. however, but why 
not? Who are the judges, for instance, who 
frequent the worst resorts of the metropolis? 
The preacher who makes charges like these to 
craw a house ought to be compelled to be 
specific and to prove his accusations. Othor- 
wise he is only a slanderer who seeks immunity 
in the pulpit, An actress advertised that she 
would read a dramatic composition in New 
York Sunday evening of last week, but the 
Young Men’s Obristian Association interfere 

aud the police forbade the ertertainment. It 
is an entirely moral work, she says, and is de- 
void of anything that would stimulate evii 
thoughts. Yet Mr. Talmage was permitted to 
Géliver his advertised prurient discourse in 
Brookiyn. with crowds of women and children 
to listen toit. Talmage says Brooklyn is a very 
moral place, while New York is a sort of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ig one. Perhaps that is why he 
was iot alone, Xet it is surprising, Y., Sun, 


€ 


vents of the Week. 


Tur Indians are quieter, 
Tur Australian cricketeers hay gone home, 
WENDELL Parniirs has come out for Butler. 


THe Greenbackers claim 80.000 votes in this 
state, 


ENGLAND will bav to fight the Ameer of 
Afghan. 


THE yellow fever ia abating, owing to the frost 
and the approach of cooler weather. 


THEODORE TILTON lestured in this city on 
" Heart’s-ease.” He can’thav had much of it, 


ALL who were engaged inthe Florida cipher, 
dispatch business are to be hauled up betore 
the Potter Committee. 


Tux Bishop of Manchester, England, has de- 
nounced the church hymns as" namby-pamby 
and strangely sickly.” Qorrect. 


Tur Oabinet are all stumping for the hard 
money Republicans. Oivil service, like ohar- 
ity, ought to commence at home. 


Snow to the depth of nine inches fell in the 
northwestern part of Ontario on the 2th ult, 


-Great damage was done to frult trees. 


Bismarck is enforcing his new Socialist bill. 
Twelve associations hav beeu broken up in the 
past week and four newspapers supDr essed. 


Tas Socialists of the city and county of New 
York hav organized and nominated a full ticket. 
They claim that they control 14,000 or 15,000 
votes, 


THE Manhattan Saviogs Institution of this 
city was broken into last Sunday morning and 
robbed of $3,0(0,000 in cash and securities. Itis 
One of the greatest and most mysterious thefts 
on record, 


Tue Russians are sending troops to Roume- 
lig, the condition of whose people, according to 
the Porte, is intolerable. Russia is charged 
with conniving to establish an independent 
state in Bulgaria. The insurreotion ia spread- 
ing. 


One hundred and fifty-eight thousand voters 
bay registered in this elty out of a population 
of nearly twelve hundred thousand. Edward 
Cooper, son of Hon. Peter Cooper. is the Green- 
back, Republican, and Anti-Tammany oandi- 
date for Mayor. 


THE believers in the second coming of Obrist 
held a convention in the Holy Trinity Ghurch 
of this city three successivo days last week to 
discuss his advent. It is needless to say that 
Jesus did not attend the gathering either in the 
role of savior or delegate. 


TaLMaGE, in his lecture on the wickedness of 
New York. last Sunday; denounced scientific 
literature as “hot from hell” and incaleulably 
demoralizing. It is of no consequence, but. it is 
well to know the elownish mountebank’s posie 
tion In regard to science. 


CaBpInaL CULLEN, Arehbishop of Dublin 
died on the 23d ult.,in the 75th year of his age, 
Hestarted asa poor boy, but by combining piety 
and shrewdness rose to the eminent position he 
held. Isn’t there something somewhere about 
a man not beling able to serve God and Mam- 
mon 


Tae Catholics of this city are holding a fair 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral to last a month, and 
expect to realize $200,000 towards the completion 
of the building. It will be the finest ecclesiasti- 
cal structure in the country. So far, its cost haa 
come principally from the Bridgets and Mick- 
eys, It will consume several millions, and the 
state will not receive one cent of benefit from 
its erection, as the Lord doesn’t pay taxes on 
his property. 


Ong of the severest storms of the year passed 
over this portion of the country on the 28d ult. 
The wind blew at the rate of seventy miles an 
hour in Philadelphia and fifty miles in this 
city, and was accompanied by rain. Over forty 
Ghurchas were mora or lese injured by the 
storm in Philadelphia, which proves either that 
God doesn’t cere for his own, or that the 
churches are not his. Many vessele were sunk 
along the coast and much damage doneto ship» 
ping in the various harbors, Many Injuries 
and seven deaths are reported, 
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Badica Romance. 


; * The Darwins. 


BY ELMINA D. SLENKER, 
CHAPTER XVI.—CONTINUED. 


* We Infidels do not profess to be ‘ washed in the 
blood of the Lamb,’ or to be ‘ baptized into Christ,’ 
thus getting purified from ‘original sin; but we 
claim to have inherited tendencies towards evil- 
doing, and know that we are liable to err. We 
make no pretensions to being ‘lights,’ ‘ guides,’ and 
all that, but simply try-to do as nearly as we can 
what we think right, and do not offer a premium for 
sin by promising, under certain circumstances and 
conditions, to remit and forgive it, for we know we 
must accept the legitimate consequence of every act 
of our lives, and that not one wrong deed can ever 
be atoned for. We realize that each evil act leaves 
its mark indelibly impressed upon the record-leaves 
of our book of life. 

“I appreciate thy kind wish to do something ‘for 
my soul’s sake’ just as much as if thee wished me 
any real good or real blessing, for I know thee is in 
earnest and means it. But to me the wish would 
sound just as reasonable if thee had said, ‘I wish 
you to believe for the sake of the eternal happiness 
of the central drop of water in yonder mill-dam.’ I 
am just as certain that that drop of water will be 
eternally happy or miserable as that my soul will, 
and even more s0; for the drop of water is a real 

entity, whereas soul is nothing. i 

“ As to ‘will not believe,’ please render it ‘ cannot 
believe.’ The will does not influence belief. Thee 
could not disbelieve in the resurrection of Jesus, 
with thy present feelings and evidences, if thee 
willed to do so ever so hard, In fact, thee could not 
even will at all, Thee is compelled, by thy organi- 
zation, training, and evidences, to believe precisely 
as thee does believe. Could I believe that the veri- 
table lamp of Aladdin was hidden in some cave of 
the Virginia mountains if I willed to do so ever so 
hard? Could I will to believe it? No; for I am 
certain it is not there, because it never could have 
existed. And it is precisely as impossible for me to 
believe in all the theological paraphernalia which 
thee has such faith in, because I know that, like that 
lamp, they are all myths and impossibilities. And 
why, then, condemn me for what I cannot believe? 
Thee says I have ‘turned the testimonies aside on 
the slightest suspicion? Can I help that when to 
me they are not testimonies at all? How much 
weight does thee allow to the testimony which is 
given to prove the wonderful miracles which are 
said to have occurred amongst the Mormons, Spirit- 
ualists, and Catholics, and which can be testified to 
by living witnesses—hundreds and thousands of 
them, many of whom would die to prove the truth 
of what they think they saw? And there are mill- 
ions of miracles that are claimed to have taken place 
during the early ages of Christianity, and the testi- 
mony to all of these thee ‘casts aside on the slight- 
est suspicion,’ because thee knows that, in the nature 
of things, it cannot be true. ` 

“ Arnold says that you ‘construct a magnified 

and non-natural man, by dropping out all that in 
man seems a source of weakness, and inserting its 
contrary, and by heightening to the very utmost all 
that in man seems a source of strength, such as his 
thought and love, and then call it God. The objec- 
tion to the magnified man and to the men ethereal- 
ized (angels) is one and the same: we have absolute- 
ly no experience whatever of either the one or the 
other. The reasons drawn from miracles 
one cannot but dismiss with tenderness, for they 
belong to a great and'splendid whole—a beautiful 
and powerful fairy-tale, which was long believed 
without question, and which has given comfort and 
joy to thousands. And one abandons them with a 
kind of unwilling disenchantment.’ 
. “Does not thee see, then, friend David, that ail 
of the whole chain of theological belief is, as Arnold 
says, ‘a fairy-tale ’—not all ‘ beautiful,’ though, for 
dark shadows are reflected upon it by thoughts of 
hell and its torments, and the hell upon earth that 
millions have endured uuder its bigotry and tyranny. 
But the loving memories, sweet hopes, and precious 
thoughts that have clustered for ages around this 
‘fairy-tale’ have cast a glamour over many and 
many a mind that might else have detected its falla- 
cies and falsehoods.” 

“But I shall weary you, girls, if I read longer; so 
I will now tell you a little about my lady correspond- 
ent, and then give way to one of therest. Ihave been 
writing to Miss Pansie for several years. She lives 
in California now, but lived in Tennessee when we 
were there. We have heretofore quietly ignored 
the subject of religion in our correspondence ; she, 
because she was afraid she might hear something 
that would upset her faith; and I, because I never 
like to bore any one on a topic they do not care to 
talk upon. But we Infidels have too long simpl 
acted upon the defensive. Now, since the scandal- 
ous proceedings of Comstock and other fanatics, I 
think it is time we became aggressive; that is, each 


one of us must take up the work individually, and | stand it, Ttook up Bennett once more, 


do all we can to spread and circulate the principles 
of Freethought, supply all who will read with tracts, 
books, and papers, and coax others and still others 
to talk, read, and write upon the great and all-impot- 
tant theme. We must work while it is yet day if 
we would save the liberties we now have or oBtain 
our full rights under the law. I think I shall not be 
able to. make much impression upon Miss Pansie. 
She is one of the too numerous class of women who 
do not want to know anything but ‘Christ and him 
erucified.’ In her last letter she says: 

“ Some persons have thought more on this subject 
than was good for them—have thought till they 
hardly knew what they did think; but I am very 
certain that I am not going to let this little brain of 
mine take in more at a time than it cay digest. 
Nothing on earth makes me madder than to hear an 
Infidel run down Christianity. I know that neither 
you nor any one else can alter my belief. I know 


that God did some things in olden times which seem į 


strange to us, but he knows his business a great deal | ] 
‘is in her church, I fear she will almost ġo ‘crazy if 


hetter than we do, and I am willing to leave it all to 
him, I feel that, if I were to read anything against 
him, he would feel like forsaking-me entirely.” 

“ Her last argument reminds me of what our part- 
ner’s wife, Mrs, L——, once said when Mr. Darwin 
offered to fix her sewing-machine on Sunday. ‘Oh, 
no! I’m afraid it would never sew another stitch for 
me if you do it on the Lord’s day,’ was her plea. I 
shall not give up all hope of Miss Pansie, however, 
but will drop a hint here and a thought there, and 
£0 work gradually towards the great end in view.” ° 

As Rose concluded her narrative, Jennie said she 
would now tell her little story, and, laying aside her 
sewing (for the girls were none of them idlers, and 
when one was talking or reading the rest were gen- 
erally sewing, knitting, or crocheting), Jennie‘spoke 
as follows: 

“In the first place, I want you to congratulate 
me, all of you, for I’ve completed the conversion of 
my dear father. 
labor with me, and no missionary ever worked harder 
or more faithfully than I have; and exceeding great 
has been my reward. It is hard to change the opin- 
ions of the old, as you all know, and father had such 
an intense love for his religion that it was like tear- 
ing away the very foundations of his existence. His 
clerical brethren have been doing all they could to 
keep him in the fold, but his great honesty and de- 
votion to truth have brought him out safely. Once 
assured that there were flaws in his belief, he set 
seriously about it to separate the true from: the false; 
and whoever does this rarely fails to land where we 
all did—on the shores of Atheism. Long, long ago 
Pascal said to the Jesuits, ‘The world is getting 
mistrustful, and no longer believes things unless 
they are evident to it; and this is daily growing to 
be more and more a fact. People do not swallow 
all manner of miracles as they once did. Father 
says he is satistied now that all gods are but a grad- 
ual development; that from worshiping many ma- 
terial, visible objects men passed on to adoring the 
sum and substance of all things in the one great 
source of light, heat, and life—the sun; and from 
this sun-worship grew and.developed a worship of 
the great invisible spirit, as they termed it; and this 
is now being resolved into nothingness by scientific 
scrutiny and research, and ere long we shali see the 
great masses of the civilized races settling down 
upon the hard-pan of fact and reality. 

“So you see, girls, he is just where I have tried to 
lead him; and oh! am I not rejoiced! Ihave been 
trying also to get neighbor Mills to read and think 
for himself a little. You know he is a hot-headed, 
enthusiastic Methodist, and is always arguing with 
all who do not believe as he does. He flatly refused 
at first to read any tracts or papers that were Infidel 
in tendency. But I told him he was so good at 
fighting all other denominations and proving the 
supremacy of his own, that I thought he ought to be 
willing to take one round with an Infidel, especially 
when his opponent was only a girl. He laughed 
then, and said he would read just one book to please 
me. ‘And will you criticise it for me, and say what 
you do not believe in it, and why? said I. ‘Yes, 
PI do that too,’ he replied. And so I gave him 
‘Bennett’s Thirty Discussions.’ And yesterday I 
received this letter from him, which I will read to 

ou: 
a ‘FREND Jenniz: I am afraid you will have 
much to answer for. It is now over three months 
since I received that book from you. I commenced 
at the first page and read the “Discussion on 
Prayer.” I was greatly disturbed by it, I tell you. 
The man seemed honest, but so blasphemous! He 
shocked me terribly by talking as he did about 
Moses and the Midianites, and calling the Bible-God 
“fickle, changeable, cruel, and malicious.” Then I read 
“The Snake Story,” “The Flood,” ete., and-by this 
time I had got so muddled up that I put the book 
away and went at the Bible; but I couldn’t make 
the old volume read right any more. ` Somehow your 
Mr. Bennett bad spoiled the whole of it by his 
searching comments and queries. However, I prayed 
and read, and read and prayed, and when I bad got 
in a good frame of mind again, and thought I could 


His “ Ar- 


It has been a blessed four months’. 


| raignment.of Priestcraft” gave me food for thought 


for a whole week. Then I got on “Elder Shelton ”, 
and “The Flood,” and before I had finished that I 
just gave right up and said I would no longer try to 
smother my convictions, even if they led me into 
Atheism itself; and I really think I have.lost my 
belief in a personal God and a Savior. Sometimes I 
think it is all a dream; then, again, I find myself 
wondering if I am not really on the road to hell, and 
if it is not all the work of the arch-fiend himself. I 
hear your father has also turned -Infidel; and I am 
coming over to your house next Sunday to ask you 
both innumerable questions, which, if you can answer 
satisfactorily, will, I trust, lead me out of the tangle, 
If I can see and understand how the world can exist 
without a creator, and how 'things can be-as they 
are, and all move along harmontously while there is ° 
no hand at the helm, then I may be able to accept 


‘Atheism. But, Miss Jennie, I have one great stum- 


bling-block to encounter—that is my wife. She is 
such @ stanch church-member, and her whole heart 


she finds out that I no longer believe in Christianity. 
I hope you will, therefore, keep all this from her till 
I really know what I do believe. Then we will en- 
lighten her by degrees, and maybe lead her along 
slowly to—well, where I shall be. Sunday will, I 
hope, decide that. Tili then, anxiously. 

«< Yours, Joux Murs?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Selections. 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD.—-CONTINUED. 


Gilfillan, from whom we have before quoted, con- 
fesses that “for a wise and moderate extension of 
the right of voting, or any other. boons to the lower 
orders, she (the Church) never asked, and probably 
never will.” `“ All this,” he continues, “shows the 
weakness of our present Christianity ; its want of 
vital force ; its incapacity to cope with the age ; and 
the uncertainty of its prospects as to the. future if 
not favored by supernatural aid.” While this is 
true of the Church, the Freethinkers of England and 
of other European countries have been untiring in 
their efforts to extend the right of suffrage and to ` 
better the condition of the masses. Their reward 
has been not unfrequently, in the old world, imprison- 
ment, fine, or exile. Some of them have lived to 
witness the triumph of the reform which they origi- 
nated, or for which they labored and suffered, and 
to hear the clergy claim them as an outgrowth of 
the Christian religion. i 

“Tf you insist,” says Higginson, “in giving the 
name of Christianity to the whole progress of mod- 
ern civilization, you may claim these reforms as 
Christian; but in no mere technical sense. And the 
reason is plain. It is not that there were worse men 


-inside the Church, but they were preoccupied with 


saving the souls of men by some doctrine or ritual, 
and so left it to unbelievers and secular men to look 
after the bodies,” 

On the whole I think it is clear that Infidelity, as 
much and as violently as it has been denounced by 
the clergy, and dreaded by religious people general- 
ly, has encouraged reform and exerted a good influ- 
ence on the world. 

It is a piece of strategy on the part of the defend-. 
ers of the Christian religion to represent that the 
evils, which I’reethinkers ascribe to their faith, are 
the result of a perversion of Christianity, and not of 


‘the system itself as taught by Christ and his apos- 


tles. It was a corruption of our holy religion, they 
say, that prevailed during the dark ages. That 
religion which exists in Catholic countries, and those 
forms of Christianity which oppose the reformatory 
and progressive movements of the age, should not, it 
is said, be confounded with the religion of the New 
Testament. If we ask for a definition of Christianity, 
the best moral precepts of the Bible are quoted, and 
we are asked how such téachings, if reduced to prac- 
tice, could lead to bad results. 

But it does not require much logical discrimination 
to see that afew rules of morality, or even a com- 
plete code of moral ethics do not constitute Chris- 
tianity. Confucius, Socrates, Plato, and Epictetus 
taught the most beautiful sentiments contained in 
the New Testament, and they were men of pure and 
noble lives, but surely nobody will claim that they . 
were Christians. Do any of the orthodox churches: 
amit to membership all who accept for their moral 
guide the Golden Rule? Do they not make inquiries 


respecting the religious opinions of the applicant ? 


Do they not require a declaration of belief in certain 
doctrines? The fact is the Golden Rule and other 
moral precepts are affirmed to be Christianity by 
orthodox Christians only when in discussion with 
Freethinkers they find it convenient to ignore those 
dogmas to which can be traced undeniably bad re- 
sults. Another class of minds, those that have most- 
ly outgrown the Christian religion, but that dread 
to give up the name, find it more agreeable to repeat 
a few of- the universally accepted precepts of moral- 


f 
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ity, claim them as their religion, and say they are 
Christians as they understand, the word, than to put 
themselves in opposition to a name for which the 
remains of their old superstition make them yet rev- 
erent, and which with so many is still the synonym 
of truth and virtue. 

But the least reflection will convince any intelli- 
gent mind that Christianity is really a system of 


religion, and demands belief in dogmas that have no 
i Belief in-a God, | 
in a future state of existence, in the resurrection of; 


necessary connection with morals. 


the body, in the fall of man, in the incarnation, in 
salvation through Christ, in a personal devil, in 
angels and demons, in the merit of faith and the sin- 
fulness of unbelief, in the divine origin and anthorita- 
tive character of the-Bible, the Old and the New 
Testament—these are some of the prominent beliefs 
necessary to constitute an individual a Christian. 
He who accepts them is a Christian, just as he who 
believes in Mohammed and the Koran is a Moham- 
medan. These doctrines were all accepted during 
the dark ages, and had every chance to exert their 
legitimate infiuence: 
those times was a corruption of the pure article, 
because it was accompanied by great ignorance and 
moral darkness, when, in truth, its most characteris- 
tic teachings never had greater prominence, is to take 
a most absurd position, and which, it seems to me, 
implies 'a want of logical acumen or offers evidence 
of actual disingenuousness, Equally weak is the 
assumption that Catholic countries are not Christian 
countries, since the Catholic accepts all the essential 


: doctrines of the Christian ‘system, all the dogmas 


which make up the creeds of the orthodox Protest- 
ant denominations. 

I will endeavor to indicate how the doctrines and 
teachings of Christianity, the system itself, and not 
a perversion of it, have been injurious to the progress 
of civilization. 

Christianity gives such prominence to a future 


' life, regards the secular affairs of this world as of so 


little account, and attaches so much importance to a 
religious preparation for death, that in proportion to 
the intensity with which it is believed and realized, 
it must divert attention from the real concerns of 
life, and destroy all relish for the physical scieuces 
and useful arts. He who, regarding this world as of 
but little importance, is almost constantly contem- 
plating the real or imaginary glories of another, or 


‘is perplexed and harassed with doubts as to whether 


. 


he and his friends will be saved or damned, is not 
the man to give us great discoveries and inventions; 
or to take a lively interest in the affairs of this world: 
Fortunately, they who profess Christianity in this 
practical and comparatively unreligious age, have 


no deep and realizing conviction of the truth of its 


teachings respecting the future. Hence its influence 


‘in turning the mind from the proper pursuits of life 


is very small in comparison with the influence in this 
direction which it exerted when it was fully believed. 
The Christian, the energies of whose mind are ab- 
sorbed chiefly in trying to save souls, is alone a true 


` and consistent Christian, and it is impossible that 


such a frame of mind can be otherwise than un- 
friendly to intellectual pursuits or practical reforms. 

Another of the teachings of Christianity which is 
hostile to intellectyal and moral progress is, that 
religious skepticism and unbelief are of a criminal 
nature, or that they imply moral demerit. It deters 
the mind from investigation. It makes mana moral 
slave. And it supports and perpetuates old systems 


_ of error, which a little fearless investigation would 


expose, but which, continued from generation to 
generation, produce the most disastrous results to 
the. canse of human progress. The doctrine that 
religious skepticism is a crime leads to the belief 
that skepticism respecting any established time-hon- 
ored and cherished institution or opinion is crimi- 
nal, Religious persecution, too, is a legitimate 
result of the doctrine that certain opinions involve: 
merit, and other opinions involve guilt. Religious 
persecution is undeniably one of the greatest foes to 
intellectual advancement as well as to the general 
happiness of man, The best men are generally its 
victims. “Who can pretend to say,” says Darwin, 
“ why the Spanish nation, so dominant at one time, 
has been distanced in the race. The awakening of 
the nations of Europe from the dark ages is a still 


.more perplexing problem. -At this early period, as 


Mr. Galton has remarked; almost all the men of gen- 
tle nature, those given to meditation or culture of 
the mind, had no refuge except in the bosom of the 
Church, which demanded celibacy, and this. could 
hardly have failed to have a deteriorating influence 
on each successive generation. During this same 
period the Holy Inquisition selected with extreme 
care the freest and boldest men in order to burn and 
imprison them. In Spain alone some of the best 


- men, those who doubted and questioned, and with- 
out doubting and questioning there can be no-prog- 
‘ress, were eliminated during three centuries at. the 


rate of a thousand a year” (Descent of Man,- vol. i, 
pp. 171-2). ae i 

It is true that many of the precepts of the New 
Testament enjoin submission and love ; but a moral 


' precept is powerless to counteract theeffects of an 


erroneous principle, conscientiously entertained.: 


To say that the Christianity of | 


Thousands of benevolent men, regarding unbelief or 
heresy as a crime of which the effect is the damna- 
tion of the soul, and desiring naturally enough to 
avert so terrible a calamity, have imprisoned and 
otherwise punished their fellow-men to arrest the 
progress of their opinions. Any good man, seeing 
thousands liable to be ruined by a false doctrine, and 
believing the man disseminating it the enemy of his 
Creator, will, if he has the power, confine, and if 
necessary to deter others, punish with severity that 
man, to prevent the injurious influence of his blas- 
phemous teachings. What is the imprisonment, or 
even the death of a few individuals, he argues, com- 
pared with the eternal torture of thousands which 
will result if the heresy is not checked. It is easy 
to see why some of the most conscientious and benev- 
olent men and women have been among the most 
bitter persecutors. It is easy to believe Llorente 
when he says that the founders of the Spanish Inqui- 


sition were men whose characters were unstained by \ 


vice, and who acted from an earnest desire to save 
the souls of men. 
[vo BE CONTINUED.] | 


Science and the Arts. 


The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory. 
BY PROF, ERNST HAECEEL. 


CHAPTER XV.—Cortinvxzp. 

Let us now pass on to examine and clearly limit our con- 
ception of an organie tribe. By tribe, or phylum, we under- 
stand all those organisms of whose blood relationship and 
descent from a common primary form there can be no 
doubt, or whose relationship, at least, is most probable 
from anatomical reasons, as well an from reasons founded 
on historical development. Our tribes, or phyla, accord- 
ing to this idea, essentially coincide with those few 
t‘ preat classes,” or ‘‘main classes,” of which Darwin 
also thinks that each contains only organisms related by 
blood, and of which, both in the animal and in the vege- 
table kingdoms, he only assumes either four or five. In 
the animal kingdom these tribes would essentially coin- 
cide with those four, five, or six main divisions which 
zoologists, since Bär and Cuvier, have distinguished as 
“main forms, general plans, branches, or sub-kingdoms” 
of the animal kingdom. Bur and Cuvier distinguished only 
four of them, namely: 1, The vertebrate animals (Verte- 


brata); 2. The articulated animals (Articulata); 3. The 
molluscous animals (Mollusca); and 4. The radiated ani- 
t| mals (Radiata). 


At present six are generally distinguished, 
since the tribe of the articulated animals is divided into 
two tribes, those possessing articulated feet (Anthropoda), 
and the worms (Vermes); and in like manner the tribe of 
radiated animals is subdivided into two tribes of the star 
animals (Echinodermata) and the animal-plants (Zoophyta). 
Within each of these six tribes, all the included animals, 
in spite of great variety in external form and inner. struc- 
ture, nevertheless possess such numerous and. important 
characteristics in Common that there can be no doubt of 
their blood relationship. The same applies also to the 
six great main classes which modern botauy distinguishes 
jn the vegetable. kingdom, namely: 1.. Flowering plants 
(Phanergamia); 2 Ferns (Filicine); 3. Mosses (Muscine); 
4, Lichens (Lichenes) ; 5. Fungi (Fungi); and 6. Water- 
weeds (Alger). The last three groups, again, show such 
close relations to one another that by the name of ‘‘ Thal- 
lus plants ” they may be contrasted with the first three main 
Classes, and consequently the number of phyla, or main 
groups, of the vegetable kingdom may be reduced to the 
number of four, Mosses and ferns may likewise be com- 
prised as ‘“‘Prothallus plants” (Prothallophyte), and there- 
by the number of plant tribes reduced to three—Flower- 
ing plants, Prothallus plants, and Thallug plants. 

Very important facts in the anatomy and the history of 
development, both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
support the supposition that even these few main classes or 
tribes are connected at their roots, that is, that the lowest 
and most ancient primary forms of all three are related 
by blood to one another, Nay, by a further examination 
we are obliged to go still a step further, and. to agree with 
Darwin’s supposition that even the two pedigrees of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom are connected at the lowest 
roots, and that the lowest and moat ancient animals and 
plants are derived from a single common primary creature, 
According to our view, this common primeval organism 
can bave been nothing but a Moneron which took its ori- 
gin by spontaneous generation. 

In the meantime we shall at all events be acting cau- 
tiously if we avoid this last step, and assume true blood 
relationship only within each’ tribe, or phylum, where it 
has been undeniably and surely established by facta in 
comparative anatomy, ontogeny, and phylogeny. But we 
may here point to the fact that two different fundamental 
forms of genealogical hypothesis are possible, and that 
all the different investigations of the Theory of Descent 
in relation to the origin of organic groups of forms will, 
in future, tend more and more in one or the other of these 
directions. The unitary, or monophyletic, bypothesia of 
descent will endeavor to trace the first origin of all indi- 
vidual groups of organisms, 48 well as their totality, to a 
single common species of Moneron which originated by 
spontaneous generation. The multiple, or polyphyletic, hy- 
pothesis of descent, on the other hand, will assume that 


a 


several different species of Monera have arisen by sponta- 
neous generation, and that these gave rise to several dif- 
ferent main classes (tribes, or phyla). The apparently 
great contrast between these two hypotheses is in reality 
of very litle importance. For both the monophyletic and 
the polyphyletic hypothesis of descent must necessarily go 
back to the Monera as the most ancient root of the one or of 
the many organic tribes. But as the whole body of a Mon- 
eron consists only of s simple, formless mags, without com- 
ponent particles, made up of a single albuminous combina- 
tion of carbon, it follows that the different Monera 
can Only be of a chemical nature and can only consist 
in a differedt atomic composition of that mucous 
albuminons combination. But these subtle and compli- 
cated differences of mixture of the infinitely manifold com- 
binations of albumen are not appreciable by the rude and 
imperfect means of htman observation, and are, conse- 


‘quently, at preagnt of no further interest to the task we 


have in hand. 

The question of the monophyletic or polyphyletic origin 
will.constantly recur within each individual tribe, where 
the origin of a smaller or of a larger group is discussed, In 
the vegetable kingdom, for example, some botanista will be 
inclined to derive all flowering plants from a single form of 


‘| fern, while others will prefer the idea that several different 


groups of Phanerogama have sprung from several different 
groups of ferns. In like manner, in the animal kingdom, 
some zoologists will be more in favor of the supposition 
that all placental animals are derived from a single pouched 
animal; others will be more in favor of the opposite suppo- 
sition that several different groups of placental animals 
have proceeded from several different pouched animals. In 
regard to the human race itself, some will prefer to derive 
it from a single form of ape, while others will be more 
inclined to the idea that several diferent races of men have 
arisen independcntly of one another, out of several different 
species of ape. Without here expressing our opinion in 
favor of either the oue or the other conception, we must, 
nevertheless, remark that in general the monophyletic 
hypothesis of descent deserves to be preferred to the polyphyletic 
hypothesis of descent. In accordance with the chorological 
proposition of & single ‘' center of creation” or of a single 
primeval home for most species (which has already been 
discussed), we may be permitted to assume that the original 
form of every larger or smaller natural group only origi- 
nated once in the course of time, and only in one part of the 
earth. We may safely assume this simple original root, 
that is, the monophyletic origin, in the case of all the more 
highly developed groups of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. But it is very possible that the more complete The- 
ory of Descent of the future will involve the polyphyletic 
origin of very many of the low and imperfect groups of the 
two organic kingdoms. 

For these reasons I consider if best, in the mean time, to 
adopt the monophyletic hypothesis of descent both for the ani- 
mal and for the vegetable kingdom, Accordingly the above- 
mentioned six4ribes, or phyla, of the animal kingdom must 
be conuected at their lowest root, and likewise the three or 
six main classes, or phyla, of the vegetable kingdom must 
be traced toa common and most ancient original form. 
How the connection of these tribes is to be conceived I shall 
explain in the succeding chapters. But before proceeding 
to this, we must occupy ourselves with a Very remarkable 
group of organisms, which cannot without artificial con- 
straint be assigned to either the pedigree of the vegetable or 
to that of the animal kingdom. These interesting and im- 
portant organisma are the primary creatures, or Protista, 

All organisms which we comprise under the name of 
Protista show in’ their external form, in their inner struc- 
ture, and in all their vital phenomena, such a remarkable 
mixture of animal and vegetable properties that they cannot 
with perfect justice be assigned either to the animal or to 
the vegetable kingdom; and for more than twenty years an 
endless and fruitless dispute has been carried on as to 


| whether they are to be assigned to this or that kingdom, 


Most of the Protista are so small that they can scarcely, 
if at all, be perceived with the naked eye. Hence the ma- 
jority of them have become known only during the last 
fifty years, since by the help of the improved and general 
use of the microzcope these minute organisms have been 
more frequently observed and more accurately examined. 
However, no sooner were they better known than endless 
disputes arose about their real nature and their position in 
the natural system of organisms. Many of these doubtful 
primary creatures botanists defined as animals, and zoolo- 
gists as plants; neither of the two would own them. Others, 
again, were declared by botanists to be plants, and by 
zoologists to be animals; each claimed them, These contra- 
dictions are not altogether caused by our imperfect knowl- 
edge of the Protista, but in reality by their true nature. 
Indeed, most Protista present such a confused mixture of 
several animal and vegetable characteristics that each in- 
vestigator may arbitrarily assign them to either the animal 
or vegetable kingdom. Accordingly as he defines these 
two kingdoms, and as be looks upon this or that character- 
istic as determining the animal or vegetable nature, he will 
assign the individual classes of Protista in one case to the 
animal and in another to the vegetable kingdom. But this 
systematic difficulty has become an inextricable knot by the 


fact that all more recent investigation on the lowest organ 
isms have completely effaced, or at least destroyed, the shar 
boundary between the anima: and vegetable kingdom which 
had hitherto existed, and to such a degree that its restoration 
is possible only by means of a completely artificial definition 
of the two kingdoms. But this definition could not he made 
go as to apply to many of the Protista. 

ito BE CONTINUED. | 
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Cuttlefish; or, How to Evade an Auswer. 


The editor of The Index reserved the printing of my “ An- 
awer to Index Criticisms’ on the Faneuil Hall speech until 
che could giv it with six columns of an attempt at a reply, 
and in his last issue before the meeting of the Liberal 
League Congress, 

This course was doubtless felt to be necessary from the 
. nature of the reply. The cuttlefish when it wishes to escape 

‘emits its ink” to darken the water and blind its oppo- 
nents, The editor has merely done the same thing by 
shouting, '‘ Evasion l’ but he cannot escape by the length 
of his crying. The questions are too plain and substantial. 

I. There is nothing in the claim that I evaded his eriti- 
cism of what he calls the “technical part ™ of the argument. 
The speech proved that the Camstock laws could not be in- 
cluded in the Postal grant of the Constitution, which was 
limited to postal powers and purposes. He made, and has 
made, no answer to this conclusion except that such pow- 
ers were “of the same nature” as ‘ counterfeiting,” and 
that the regulations as to * postal cards” were inconsistent 
with my claim that the Postal Department could have 
nothing to do with the meaning or sentiments of inclosed 
matter mailed, He also tried to crush me by throwing the 
vast pawer of ihe Supreme Court on one “individual” 
lawyer. 

Now, he has simply evaded my answers to those criti- 
cisms, for I showed conclusively that the expression of the 
impliable power to punish counterfeiting excluded the idea 
of any similar implied powers; and I showed that the postal 
card regulations were purely “ postal” because of the en- 
forced publicity of their meaning, which entirely separated 
them from inclosed matter in postal usage. 

He has not one single new word to show that Congress has 
the power to pass these laws. He makes no attempt to 
reply to these answers, and the judgment of every fair mind 
must go against him upon them. He merely falls back 
upon the authority of the Supreme Court. 

I said that be had no right to fall back upon that authority, 
either as an editor or as a Liberal. 

(1) As an editor, because he had admitted that that Court 
was wrong in holding these laws, as they are, to be consti- 
tutional, and therefore it was ‘inconsistent cruelty” on 
me and the rest of the Liberals to hold that we must be 
prostrated before the Supreme Court while he refused to 
submit to it. 

No cry of evasion can avail here, and so the editor resorts 

“to denial, which is worse. He speaks of my ‘‘astonishiag 

assertion that we [7% e., he] hav ourselves admitted that the 
present Comstock laws are ‘unconstitutional. We hav 
done no such thing. The Supreme Court has simply de- 
clared the law tiself constitutional, We simply declared the 
administration af the law by the lower courts to be unconstitu- 
tional.” 

We have only to call attention to the exact words we 
quoted from his criticisms referred to, and say that no denial 
in guch case can be of any use. He said: 


‘© We entirely agree with Mr. Wakeman that the Comstock 
Jawa, as they hav bean administered—nay, more, as they can 
scarcely fail to be administered, so long as they retain their 
present dangerous vagueness and indeflniteness—flagrantly 
violate the freedom of the press, and are certainly for that 
reason UNCONSTITUTIONAL, His argument is powerful and 
UNANSWERABLE, 80 far as it relates to these laws in their 
present form.” 


He says thereby that those Jaws, as they stand—not ‘‘as 
they hav been administered by the lower courts”—flagrantly 
violate the freedom of the press, and are certainly for that reason 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL.™ The Supreme Court held exactly 
otherwise ia its dictum! 

After that, he has no right to appeal to the infallibility of 
the Supreme Court against me or anybody. 

(%.) Aga Liberal it will never do for him or for any one to 
invoke the authority of the Supreme Court on questions of 
liberty, further than the reasons it givs sustain it. The 
apeech prover the necessity of the Liberal right of dissent, 
and that only by it had the country been saved time and 
time again. Is it not strange work for the President of a 
Liberal League to ask us to submit to the mere authority of a 
Court on questions that involve the whole of our liberties? 

The editor’s denial compels him to admit now the 
absolute authority of the Supreme Court, and to withdraw 
the admission he did make above quoted. Let the Liber- 
als think twice before they follow him in this suicidal 
course of submission to the dictum of this Court! 

If. He cays I evade the question of the amendment of the 
Comstock laws so as to make them constitutional. I do 
nothing of the kind. I proved at length that this cannot be 
done, by showing that ‘espionage aud detoy ” were their 
very substance, and I showed by the example of Livingston 
the impossibility of it, expecially in the case of national postal 
laws, and I demanded that the editor should show us “a 
reformed Comstock law,” or forever hold his peace. He 
evades; he does not giv us such law; he saya it is humiliat- 
ing to say that it cannot be done, and that ‘* where there is 
a will there is a way.” 

Very well! Now he has the will, let kim show us tke 
way! To the suggestions he made J answered, showing the 
utter folly of them. He makes no reply, except that he 
wishes to make the mora? intent a matter uf legal intent. My 
reply to that remains good: Only the Inquisition did that! 
And only an Inquisition can do it. 

HI. He says I evade the.question that if Congresa does not 
punish the mailing of obscene literature it must go unpun, 
ished, for no other power can. This was answered com 
pletely. It was shown that mailing was an innocent act, but 

that the ereulation was the trouble; that Congress sould no 


‘Ja not true, and is wholly Immaterial if it was. 


The Truth Seeker, November 2, 1828. 


reach that, and that only the state laws could, and had, and 
should; that the espionage and decoy of these postal laws 
were wholly inefficient, aud that the state laws- must be ap- 
plied and could punish the mailing as a part of the circula- 
tion, just as it could ‘‘expressing;” that to give Congress 
the right to punish crimes not committed to if to punish by 
the Constitution, waa to giv it unlimited criminal jurisdiction, 
and practically to end our constitutional liberties. 

The editor chooses to evade all this by asserting that cir- 
culating obscene literature was a crime at common law, which 
This is the 
merest cuttlefishing. 

IV. The editor says I evade his postal card objection. 
There was no evasion whatever. I answered 

(t) That postal cards entirely differed from the ordinary 
tnelosed postal matter; fa that, the Department became res- 
ponsible for the enforced publicity of their meaning. That there- 
fore there were postal difficulties which would prevent the | 
use of these cards af a’, unless the meaning could be pro- , 
tected from injuring the receiver, or attracting the public, by | 
some regulation that should take the place of the usual 
postal wrapper. 


(2) That Congress could certainly do this as a condition, 


MORAL.” He kept on repeating these misrepresentations in 
every form he could devise, and they are still his principal 
stock in trade. 

I anawered them conclusively. I proved that the re- 
peal of these pernicious and unconstitutional laws would 
not leave the circulation of obscene literature, or even the 
“ mailing of it,” unpunished ; that ‘'it had been suppressed 
by Constitutional state laws before these postal laws were 
passed, and that it could and would be again, and I so guar- | 
anteed. He evades all this answer, and gives us a column 
of horror over his panic to the effect that the general con- 
sequences of the repeal of these iaws will be to facilitate 
crime. The same might be sajd of every other unconstitu- 
tional criminal law, and proves only that such laws should 
be repealed at once, for their enforcement:is a crime in it- 
self often more dangerous than the crime it pretends to 
remedy. 

But the repeal will not facilitate the crime, for it will at 
once call into existence the constitutional, lawful, and com- 
mon sense means of repressing it which hav been and cau 
readily be made effectual I know this from experience. 

The opposite course will simply result in making the 
‘‘ Preelovers’” the only advocates of constitutional liberty 


of granting that new service which, as in the case of mer- į of free speech and of a free post-office in this country. Can 


chandise, related to new matter that was not originally in- 
cluded as postal matter under the Constitution. 

The editor replies to neither of these answers, except by 
emissions of ink and vigorous shouting. He has evaded or 
missed the point of each one of these positions, which still 
stand conclusive, as the reader will see who will read the 
speech and the ‘‘answer” (pp. 29-45, Bennett’s edition). 
There never was a bolder or clearer case of cuttlefishing, 
This ends the so-called ‘‘ evasions.” 

The editor next drops his cry of evasion, and trots out 
five áon of straw,” and endeavors to escape behind them; 
but, instead of being men of straw, they are so many logical 
policemen to arrest him. 

1. He repeats that he believes that the Supreme Court ‘‘is 
substantially right on this subject.” 

This taking back of the admission he did make is no 
“straw man,” but areal one, and ought to condemn his 
position, in the mind of every Liberal, at once. If the Su- 
preme Court is to be taken as authority on questions of 
liberty, it is the end of us Liberals; we had better disband 
and let that Court do our thinking for us, 

2. The next “straw man” is his attempted return to the 

second plank of the card platform, which he now denies that 
he ever really abandoned. I proved that he did do so, or 
else that he did not know the meaning of his own words. 
He does not reply to my showing, or answer, at all, and 
stands convicted of either one alternative or the other, 
- 8, Straw man No. 3, he says, is my attributing to Con- 
gress the power of ‘‘ creating a newcrime” if we recognize 
its right to exclude obscene literature from the mails, ze , td 
make a crime of that mailing. There is no straw man hère, 
but a real one, for he makes no reply to my argument; 
he admits it, and le must, For if Congress can make a 
terrible crime of mailing one thing it can of mailing any 
thing, He therefore throws overboad the words of the 
Constitution as simply in the way of what he calls ‘a broad 
‘jand healthy statesmanship,” in which ‘the Supreme Court 
obeyed sirictly the general spirit of the Constitution,” 

What are our liberties worth when Congress can ‘‘ create 
crimes,” or even punish those which are crimes at ‘‘ common 
law,” by tts judgment of “broad and healthy stalesmanship,” 
and the ‘general spirit, of the Constitution ?” This is no straw 
man. The creation of crimes ed libitum by Congress is the 
logical conclusion to which the editor is brought, and which 
he admits, aud it should end his story and cause at once 
with all thinking people. 

IV. He says it is a “straw man’’in that I claim that his 
position and quoted words confounded all distinctions, legal 
and practical, between the federal and state criminal juris- 
dictions. 

He does not reply to my showing that he was guilty of 
mingled ‘‘ ignorance and indifference” on this most vital of 
questions. He admita all I charged and a great deal more. 
He actually claims that ‘e necessities of governmental 
evolution ” compel us to recoguiz? a new ‘‘ EXEGES!8 of the 
Constitution I” That the national government for national 
purposes must he made to include what was never original- 
ly intended by its makers because it may become convenient 
or even necessary ‘‘to extend its criminal Juriediciion under 
new Circumstances end new times,” 

This is his old story. My answer was, and is, Then it 
must be done by Constitutional amendment in a way i} 
which the people can protect themselves, and not by unlim- 
ited and irresponsible Congressional and judicial usurpa- 
tion of the right-to create or punish crimes which the Con- 
stitution never gave. He does not condescend to notice my 
answer to the second plank of the Card platform in this 
respect, wherein I demanded that he should propose to the 
League to amend the Constitution if he wished to give it 
this general jurisdiction he claims, Until he proves my 
arguments to be wrong, or proposes this amendnfent, he 
has no right to {and usin a new irresponsible ‘‘ exegesis” of 
the Constitution. This word, eregesis, is a technical term of 
theology, and describes just what should never be admitted 
in legal or Constitutional construction. 

_Y. His fifth and last ‘‘ man of straw ” is also a solid one. 
He says I have misrepresented hita in saying that he repre- 
sented the position of the Liberals’ as in favor of obscenity. 
I did nothing of the kind. I merely quoted his words, 
they did it if he is misrepresented, He insisted there was 
a ‘‘difference of principles ;” ‘‘that all Liberals were in 
favor of liberty, but that itis not true that all Liberals are 
opposed to obscenity.” 

He said that the freedom of the press I favored “included 
the legal right to publish, circulate, and mail real obscén- 
ty.” He said that the repeal position was “‘ UTTARLY IM 


we, as Liberals, afford te give them this position ? To do 
it, is to give them immense power—it is practically to abdi- 
cate in their favor, 

Feeling surer than ever that Tam right, [ cannot consent 
to join “ the Liberals ” who take this position. The editor 
likens me to a “lost Indian,” who concluded the ‘‘ wigwam 
was lost," not he. This is the greatest “ misapprohension ” 
the editor has made yet, He actually mistakes me for him- 
self. Itis ke who is lost in tle ‘‘ necessities of the govern- 
mental evolution” of his new constitutional '‘avegesis,” I, 
who have remaived within the old ‘‘wigwam ” of the Consti- 
tution as the Fathers built it, have never been lost at all. 
There I invite all who do not wish to be lost to remain 
With me, T. B. WAEEMAYN. 

New York, Oct, 24, 1878. 


National Liberal League. 
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(Continued from page 697.) 

Prof. A, L. Rawson, of New York, made a few very 
effective remarks. He said he had kept silent thus far dur- 
ing the session of the Congres3, but hs felt now that the 
time had come for him to speak. He opposed the re-election 
of Mr. Abbot for reasons which to him seemed quite suffi- 
cient. He could not approve of Mr, Abbot's conduct to- 
ward a brother Liberal editor who was stricken down by 
Anthony Comstock, and for whom the prison doors stood 
ready to open, His treatment of that brother had not been 
such a3 the head of the League ought to have extended. 
He alluded also to the efforts made by Mr. Abbot to defeat — 
the petition which seventy thousand of the‘lovers of free- 
dom had signed asking for the repeal or radical modification | 
of the infamous Comstock postal laws, which doubtless 
defeated that impartant movement. He said it was a great 
mistake that tha Libsral League had not taken proper 
ground upon that question, to stand by its editora and 
speakers. One of the Liberal locturers is now under arrest 
awaiting trial, the prison doors standing open for him, and 
it was no more than the daty of the Uioeral Leagues to ex- 
tend aid and sympathy to him. Hadid not believe it was 
any part of the duty of the President of the League to tura | 
the cold shoulder towards Liberal editors aud speakers who 
were brought iato trouble by the machinations of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He could not vote fora man 
who could not be liberal enough to take a proper stand in 
this respect. 

Mrs, Hope Whipple said she had had conversation re- 
cently with Mr. Elizur Wright} and she knew that he did 
not want the office of President of the League. His cares 
and duties required his whole attention and she knew that 
he preferred the re-election of Mr. Abbot. 

This was not regarded a3 as an authorized withdrawal of 
hig name and after the-moJe of voting was settled upon bal- 
lots were prepared. The delegates remained in their seats 
and tellers went around with hata ia which the ballots 
were deposited. Upon being counted the vote was an- 
nounced thua: : 

For Blizur Wright.....-00...e-cnee esse ncerene 76. 
For F, E. Abbot......... feet ecee ene cnee ens «51, 

It should ba remarked that Mr. Abbot had previously 
asked Dr, T. L, Brown to taks the chair and preside which 
he did aud contiuued to so preside through the meeting, 
The candidates for’ S:orestary, Treasurer, and. Assistant 
Secretary on the Abbot ticket withdrew their names, 

Judge Hurlbut arose with the air of injured dignity and 
expressed his displeasure at the vote that had been given, 
He said he had now bat a few words more to say, after 
that he would trouble the League no further. He wished 
now to sever his connection with the League, to withdraw 
his life membership as well as to resign his Vice-Presideucy. 
Aftera few more words he took his hat and walked ont, 
thus forsaking the League because its delegates had exer- 
cised the right of voting according to their wishes for the 
principal officer of its organizition, and had not complied 
with the Judge’s ideas in the matter, As he passed out, a 
few felt like cheering, and others said “ Let him go; we can 
get along without him.” 

B. F. Underwood also resigned his position as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and expressed dissatisfaction with the vote that had 
been given. Some of Mr. Underwood's friends regretted to. 
see him take this course simply because the members of 
the Congress had exercised their legitimate natural right 
and had expsessed their choice.in the selection of its presid- 
ing officer. 

R. B. Hallowell, of Boston, said, “ As my name is on that 
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list of officers, both as charter member and Vice-President, 
I hereby resign the doubtful honor.” A voice said, * Good- 
by.” i f 

Henry Damon was elected Secretary, and Mrs, Hope 
Whipple was elected Assistant Secretary, whereupon she 
said, “I most respectfully decline to serve;” after which 
Mrs. Angusta Cooper Bristol was elected to the position. 

Courtlandt Palmer, of New York was elected Treasurer, 
and H. L. Green Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Tho Rev, G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, said, “ I wish to 
say, that as the minority are out of sympathy with this 
League, I invite them to meet me in the parlors of the Syra- 
cuse House in order that we may advise together as to what 
course we shall take to defend ourselves.” 

Then nearly fifty of the Abbot party seceded from the 
League and went across the street to the Syracuse House, 
where they held a conference and appointed a committee to 
report in the evening the course whioh should he taken by 
the seceders, This secession was, of course, regretted. It 
would hav been pleasanter to hav had the organization re- 
mained intact, working harmoniously in the cause of Liber- 
alism, letting the will of the majority be the governing 
power in the selection of officers. ‘Che course of the seces- 
sionists seemed childish and with insufficient grounds. 

Among those of the Abbot faction who declined to go 

- with the seceders were Prof, J. E. Oliver of Ithaca, Judge 
Stephen Brewer of Cortland, and Mrs. Clara Neyman of 
New York. Ag an appreciation of their good sense in this 
matter they were elected Vice-Presidents of the National 
Liberal League. 

Henry Damon, who had just been elected Secretary, ad- 
dressed the League, thanking the members for the confidence 
reposed in him, but he felt that he was not quite fitted for 
the position, and he begged leave to resign the place. 
Several requested him not to resign, but he insisted that he 
must do so; that he was sure that by temperament and men- 
tal organization he was not fitted to the duties. 

A, L. Rawson was then elected in his place, and at once 
entered upon the duties of the position. 

A, resolution was passed to the effect that the League 
should hav no special organ, but that all Liberal papers 
should be requested to act as such., 

After the transaction of some other business the League 
took up the discussion of the subject of the communication 
of the Western German Radicals, as read by Mrs, Neyman. 
Several persons participated in it, and this closed the after- 
noon session, 

SUNDAY EVENING SESSION 
was made up of addresses by B. F. Underwood, on the 
“ Conditions of Success,” and Dr, Schlessinger of Atbany, 
on ** Morality and Liberty,” after which a few remarks were 
made by Dr. Brown‘and Prof. Toohey, when the Congress 
adjourned sine die. 
MEETING OF THE SECESSIONIETS. 

Rev. Mr. Gordon called the meeting to order at the Byra- 
cuse House, and Judge Hurlbut. was made chairman, and R. 
B. Hallowell was chosen secretary. f 

- ©. D. B, Mills, of Syracuse, Rev. G. E, Gordon, of Mil- 
waukee, B. F. Underwood, of Thorndike, Mass., the Presi- 
dent and Becretary were named a committee to prepare a 
paper giving expression to the feelings of the meeting and 
setting forth the eauses which justified its withdrawal from 
the Wieting Opera House meeting. 

The following committee to organize a new association 
was appointed ; F. E. Abbot, C. D. B. Mills, the Rev. D. H. 
Clark, J. McDonough, Mra. 8. D. Otis, Judge Hurlbut, and 
R. B. Hallowell. An adjournment was then taken to await 
the report of this committee. 

The above committee returned soon, and reported through 
Mr. Underwood : 

WEEREAS, The Congress of the National Liberal League, 
assembled at Syracuse, Oct. 26 and 27, 1878, to which we 
were delegates, was radically divided into two parties, one 
favoring total repeal, and the other opposed to such repeal, 
of certain laws of the United States relating to the circula- 
tion of obscene literature, and ; 

“WHEREAS, The whole question was, by the proposition 
of the majority and the consent of the minority, dropped 
from the consideration of the present Congress ; and 

Wuernas, The subsequent nomination and election of 
the chief executive officers for the eusuing year, including 
the President, were madé by the majority dependent upon 
their expressed opinion on the question, which had been 
thus disposed of, to the surprise and deep disappointment 
of the minority, and i f 

WuErtas, The minority cannot but regard thisaction of 
the majority as a breach of faith and an unjust act toward 
the minority, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, protest against the 
actions, alms, and results of such proceedings, and hereb 
withdraw from the session of the Congress to take suc 
action as we may in the future deem advisible. 

Resolved, That we believe. that the existing United States 
laws against obscenity need to be reformed and amended, 
being nuw in several particulars oppressive in the modes of 
administration and in the penalties, yet we are in favor of 
proper laws, by state and national governments, against the 
publication and circulation of obscene literature, tending to 
corrupt the morals of youth. 

The above protest was signed by the following: 

Judge E. B. Hurlbut, Albany; F. E. Abbot, Boston; O. 
D. B. Mills, Syracuse; B. F. Underwood, Thoradike, 
Masa; 1¢ P. Hallowell, Boston; Rev. G. E. Gordon, Mil- 
waukee; Rey. David H. Clark, Florence, Mass.; E. A. 
Sawtelle, Boston; Mra. B. B. Otis, Boston; D. G, Crandon, 
Chelsea, Mass.; W. H, Hamlen, Boston; F. Goodyear, 
Cortland; J. F. Watkeys, Nettie O. Truesdell, Harriet A. 
Mills, Syracuse; Matilda J. Gage, Fayetteville; M. W. 
Dodge, Aibany; J, H. Adamsaun, Passaic, N. J.; Thomas 
Dugan, Albany; J. B. Pike, Rochester; D. B. Morey, Mal- 
den, Mass.; Moses Hayes, Rochester; S. R. Urbino, West 
Newton, Mass.; W. D. Hunt, Scott, N. Y., Mra. Hope 
Whipple, Boston; Charles Eilis, Boston; J. W. Truesdell, 
Syracuse; H, P. Stark, Rochester; Joseph McDonough, 


Albany; Rev. Dr. Schlessinger, John Prest, Catharine B. 
Hurlbut, Albany; E. York, Chelsea, Mass. 
x ; ADOPTING A CONSTITUTION. 

At nine o'clock in the evening the seceders went into the 
parlors of the Syracuse House again and were called to order 
by Judge Hurlbut. | . 

R. P. Hallowell submitted the report on the organization 
of the new League. The new League takes the preambles 
of the Constitution of the National Liberal League adopted 
at Philadelphia, 1876, and continues as follows: 

Therefore we, the protesting members of the Second 
Annual Congress of the National Liberal League, convened 
at Syracuee, N. Y., Oct. 26, and 27, 1878, hereby associate 
ourselves together and adopt the following Constitution: 

Arr 1. The National Liberal League of America, founded 
on the principles originally adopted at the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals at Philadelphia in 1876. 

The remainder of the constitution was the old one and all 
were adopied aa a whole. 

The following resolution was adopted ; 


Resolved, That all local Leagues that approve of the for- 
mation of the National Liberal League of America, are 
invited to dissolve their connection with the old League and 
to join this League. ` : 


Thé Indez was adopted as the ofifcial organ of the 
League. 

The following officers of the new League were elected. 

President—Francis E. Abbot, Boston. 

Secretary—W. H. Hamlen, Boston. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Jane B. Titcomb, Boston. 

Treasurer—J. A. J. Wilcox, Boston. s 

Board of Directors—F. E. Abbot, J. A. J. Wilcox, W. H. 
Hamlen, C. D. B. Mills, D. G, Crandon. 

Chairman Executive Committee—C. D. B. Mills, Syra- 
cuse. 

The new League then adjourned after a vote of 


thanks to 
Judge Hurlbut, : 


DISHONESTY. 

In the closing remarks in reference to the deliberations of 
the National Liberal League, it must be regretted that such 
an amount of dishonesty and unfairness has been exhibited 
from the beginning to the present time. The opponents of 
the Comstock laws hav been steadily denounced as being in 
favor of obscenity, as being immoral, Freelovers, etc., etc. 
This was begun in The Index in December last, when it took 
such positive grounds against the repeal petition, and the 
same slanderous imputations hav since been repeatedly 
thrown out, and also during the Congress. Several members 
of the Abbot wing held themselves up as the party of moral- 
ity and decency, while their opponents were the advocates 
of obscenity, Freeloveism, indecency, and crime. The same 
falsé cry was taken up by the Syracuse papers, and the two 
divisions were continuously denominated the Freelove party 
and the moral party. We protest against the injustice of 
this. Not a word was said by either party in favor 
of Freelove, not a word in favor of obscenity ; stil] the 
slanderers hav persisted in calling those opposed to 
the Comstock Jaws by the vile terms named. We wish 
to distinctly affirm that the anti-Abbot party are just as 
moral, just as free from indecency and Freeloveiam, as 
those who so zealously follow him; and it is only meauness 
that makes them denounce those fully as spotless as them- 
selves, . 

It is pretty well known that there are several persons in 
the Abbot ranks whose lives hav not been quite spotless, 
and to whom the term ‘‘libertine ” may not be inaptly ap- 
plied. It is not improbable that these persons feel the 
need of having their characters re-galvanized somewhat by 
joining what purports to be the moral party. Such men 
are the first to decry Freelovers and the loudest in shouting 
obscenity. These are those who are most offended because 
honest people are opposed to one of the most infamous 


laws that ever disgraced the statute books of our country. 
— a 


A Bare Escape. 


After our arrival home, we learned by the Syracuse 
papers of Monday last that our special friends of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association had it in their hearts to cause 
us to be arrested once more, as the following taken from the 
Syracuse Standard will show. We took an assortment of 
books with us to Syracuse to sell to those who might wish to 
purchase them, but some one supposing that it might be 
some benefit to us, or for some other cause, induced the 
ruling that no books should be offered for sale in the Opera 
House ; so accordingly we had our stock opened in the 
room of H. L. Green, in the Syracuse House, where a few 
friends called for what they wished. Among other books, 
we took a limited number of ‘' Cupid’s Yokes,” and found 
a goodly number of friends who wished to purchase. It 
seems the excellent men of the Y. M. C. A. did not approve 
of it; but here is the extract from the Standard: 

OBSCENE LITERATURE. : 

The man Bennett of the New York party, the editor of 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, New York, was busy yesterday, at 
least, circulating obscene literature in the city of Syracuse. 
He was at parlor No. 12 Syracuse House and there sold cop- 
jes of a book called ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes, or the Binding Forces 
of Conjugal Life,” by E. H. Heywood. The pamphlet is 
composed of twenty-three pages ; it is the book which caused 
such a sensation at the State Liberal Convention at Watkins 
and the sala of which caused the arrest of the party making 
such sale. Steps were taken last evening by Secretary Say- 
ford. of the Young Men's Christian Association to secure 
the arrest of Bennett, and put a stop to this nefarious busi- 
ness. : 

So it seems, by Our Jeaving Syracuse Sunday night that 
we might be ready to attend to our legitimate business on 
Monday morning, we escaped passing a night in jail. But 
if the very Christian Secretary, Mr. Sayford, particularly 
wishes us, he cau eatily find us, at almost any hour of the 
day, at our office at 141 Eighth St. Wedo not deny that 
we gold ‘Cupid's Yokes.” We fully believe that, as an 


American citizen, we hav a right to sell it, and we shall 
continue to do so until we are immured in a prison for the 
vast offense ; ‘and we hope, when we are stricken down 
for this, that others will rise in our place who will hav 
moral courage and independence enough to do the same. 
We are now well along on our second thousand since our 
Watkins arrest, and if we are sent to prison for two years 
for each copy sold—according to E. H. Heywood’s sentence 
— we will hav to lie in prison for only three thousand 
years. Who can complain of such a prospect as that? 
oO 


The Two National Liberal Leagues. 

‘It is to be hoped that there will be no further grounds for 
dissension between the two than there was in the old League 
before the § cessionists left it. Itisto be presumed that 
both partiea are sincere and honest in the positions they 
occupy; aud if they cannot agree to think alike, they can 
at least agree to disagree, and can do so without quarreling. 
There is enough for all of us to do, and there are no reasoua 
why we should not press on in our noble cause, each party 
accomplishing all in their power. Let as many new Leagues 
be organized as possible, and let the old Leagues be earnest 
and active in keeping up their organizations. Those who 
believe in the unconstitutionality of the Comstock laws are 
honest in their opinions, but they freely accord to their 
opponents the same liberty of opinion they claim for them- 
selves. Let all dissension cease, and let an era of harmony 
and hard work now ensue. 

—— M 
Man, a Weekly Journal of Progress and Reform. A new 
Liberal paper by this name is just laid before the Liberal 
publie by Mr, Asa K. Butts, of 15 Dey street. It is well 
gotten up in a mechanical point of view, and contains good 
articles from many familiar pens. The principal fault we 
see with the paper is the price. In clubs of four it is offered 
at 50 cents each, and in clubs of ten at 40 cents each. Now, 
we are very positive that a weekly paper of eight pages 
cannot be afforded at forty or fifty cents, and we are forced 
to the conclusion that it must fail at that price. We hav 
before this regretted to see Liberal papera brought out at a 
price at which they could not be sustained. That kind of 
business haa been denominated a species of piracy upon 
those trying to do a legitimate business. There is a price at 
which a paper cannot be furnished without absolute lozs, 
We do not say Man is gotten up on this principle, and we 
cannot do leas than wish it all the succese it deserves. 
re a 


Let all petitions for the pardon of E, H. Heywood be 
sent in at once, avd also let the amounts pledged for the 
National Defense Fund be forwarded to the treasurer, G. L. 
Henderson, 141 Eighth St., New York. It is wished to make 
an early effort in favor of Mr. Heywood. 


Ir should have been stated that in the Syracuse Congress 
Mra, Augnsta Cooper Bristol recited her poem, ‘* When this 
old Earth is Righted.” It isa beautiful poem and was ron- 
dered in a beautiful manner. 


ALL the Liberal Leagues of the country who prefer to 
retain their connection with the old National -Liberal 
League which exercised the natural right to vote for the o/f- 
cers that suited it best, are requested to notify the Secretary 
of the fact. Address A. L, Rawson, 34 Bond Bt., N. York. 


W. S. BELL lectured in Salem, Ind., Oct. 29th, 30th, and 
8lst; in Bedford, Ind., Nov. 1st; and will speak in Brazil, 
Ind, Nov. 8d, 4th, and 5th, 

i a 

B. F. Unperwoop lectured at Aylmer, Ont., Oct. 29ih, 
30th, and 31st; at Toronto, Ont., Nov. 1st, ang will speak 
there the 2d and 3d; and at Toledo, Ohio, on the 5th und 


6th. 
$$» 


Organs— Paris Exposition. 


To buy an organ merely because it is offered at a low 
price is like buying a watch on the aame principle, with- 
out considering whether it will keep time. But unfor- 
tunately more people are deceived in organs than in 
watches, because a less number are really good judges. 
The safe way is to buy only such an organ as ia known to 
be the best, by a maker of established reputation, who has 
proved the excellence of his work. Stich a maker is, undoubt- 
edly, the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. This company was 
the first to make the cabinet organ, and has always nia le 
the best. At all the great industrial exhibitions of the 
world they have placed their organs in competition, and at 
every ore have carried off the highest honora for greatest 
superiority. Never was more capable and thorough exami- 
nation and comparison than at the World's Exposition at 
Paris, where the competition was before four separate 
juries. Mason & Hamlin got the highest distinction in their 
power to confer—the gold medal—and the only one which 
comes to any American musical instrument maker. 

: —_—_ 4 2 


Liberal League. 


On Monday evening, Oct, i4th, at the residence- oi Dr. 
Corken, in Lynn, Mase., a largely-attended meeting was 
held, when an auxiliary to the National Liberal League waa 
formed. The Rev. L. K. Washburn was elected President 
Dr. Corken, Secretary, and Miss Miss Myra M. ‘Todd, Treas 
urer. The greatest unity prevailed, Ten dollars for a cher- 
ter were speedily subscribed, and delegates for the Congress 
appointed. 

The spirit of progress is moving in the city of shoes, and 
the advent of a larger aud a grander faith begins. to dawn. 
Welcome THE TRUTA SEEKER. W. D. ©, M.D. 

— 

Do not force upon thy neighbor a hat that hurts thine 

own head. —Aiditis. 
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Selections. 


Voltaire in Exile. 


HIS LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCE AND IN FOREIGN 
LANDS. 
BY M, GASTINEAU. 
(Translated for THE TRUTH SEEKER.) 


VI.—C ONTINUED. 


“Far from seeking to publish the shame of me n 
of letters,” adds Voltaire, “I only seek to cover it 
up. There is a writer (like La Jonchére) who wrote 
me one. day, ‘Here is, sir, a libel I have written 
against you. If you will send me one hundred 
crowns it will not appear.’ J informed him that one 
hundred crowns were too small a matter; that his 
libel should be worth to him at least one hundred 
pistoles, and that he should publish it. I would 
never end with similar anecdotes, but they paint 
humanity in too ugly colors, and I prefer to forget 
them.” 

Voltaire terminated his letter by informing the 
Abbé Prevost that he intended sending him very 
shortly the twelve thousand livres which he needed, 
although in Brussels he was far from playing the 
part of a farmer-general and living in opulence. In 
reality, it was an amiable turn for a refusal. 

Some months after having received that answer 
from Voltaire, the Abbé Prévost.was himself obliged 
to take refuge in Brussels, after having been accused 
of collaborating in a secret gazette which circulated 
in Paris. i 

“For some time, reported a member of the “ Me- 
moires Secrets de la Republique des Lettres,” a 
one-horse gazette filled with scandalous chronicles 

.has been circulated. The delivering agents have 
been arrested and put in jail; one of them has 
denounced the Abbé Prévost. In consequence, the 
Abbe Prévost has received the order of leaving the 
realm, and he started this morning for Brussels.” 

The fate of pamphleteers had nothing very pleas- 
ant in the last century. They were not in sccurity, 
even when abroad. Voltaire informs us that Henri 
Dubourg, a French publicist, was carried away, in 
Frankfort, by an officer in the French army, and 
taken to the Mont-Saint-Michel, where he died in a 

- cage, That pamphleteer hid under the pseudonym 
of Dubourg his real name of Victor de la Castaigne. 
He belonged to a family in the south of France. 

It does not appear that the Abbé Prévost re- 

mained long in Brussels. He saw Voltaire there, 


- after which he went to Holland, where he published 


several novels before going on to London. He took 
with him to the capital of Great Britain a young 
Holland woman who was passionately fond of 
him, and who would absolutely foltow him in his 
new retreat. The poor Abbé Prévost, whom ill 
luck and women pursued all his life, returned to 
France only to meet a tragic end. While crossing 
the forest of Chautilly, he fell struck with apoplexy. 
Two passers-by raised him up and carried him to the 
house of a village priest.’ He gave no sign of life. 
To ascertain whether he was alive or dead, an igno- 
rant surgeon gave him a vigorous and mortal thrust 
of the lancet, which made him open his eyes. The 
Abbe Prevost lived a few minutes more—long 


_ enough to see himself murdered by that surgeon. 
is P 


VIL 


Frederick had ascended the throne of Prussia in 
Once king, he altered his 
views upon the advisability of publishing the refuta- 
tion of Machiavel. He had ordered Voltaire to have 
it printed at the Hague, but he requested him to 


` stop the impression of the “ Anti-Machiavel;” of 


which Voltaire would say jocosely that the King of 
Prussia spit in the dish in order to disgust the rest. 

Voltaire flies to the Hague, but the publisher, 
Van Durel, did not consent to give up the manuscript 
of the “ Anti-Machiavel,” and was resolved on print- 
ing it nolens volens, in spite of Voltaire, who re- 
turned to Brussels defeated by the Dutch printer. 

Notwithstanding the King of Prussia burned with 
the desire to see Voltaire, the philosopher rémained. 
for some time deaf to the invitations of the king, as 
is attested by this letter of the 28th of June, 1740, 
addressed to M. de Cideville: 

“ Withal, I remain in Brussels, and the best king 
upon the earth, his merits and his glory, will not 
draw me for one moment away from Emilie. Kings, 
even this one, must come only after friends.” 

But, Frederick having used new persuasions, Vol- 
taire proposes to him to visit him in company with 
his Emilie, Madame du Chitelet; to which the King 
of Prussia answers : 

“Ishall write to Madame du Châtelet in accord- 
ance with your desire. To speak frankly to you 
concerning her voyage, it is Voltaire, it is you, my 
friend, whom I desire to see; and the divine Emilie, 
with all her divinity, is but the accessory of Apollo 
Newtonized.”. 

Two days later comes another ironical letter from 
the king: : 

“Tf it needs be that Emilie accompany Apollo, I 
consent. But if I can see you alone, I prefer this 


last. I would be too dazzled, I could not bear so 
much splendor‘at once; I would need Moses’ veil to 
temper the united rays of your divinities.” : 

But suddenly all is changed. The King of Prus- 
sia has projected a voyage to the Netherlands, which 
he will extend to Anvers and Brussels. The colony 
of Grosse-Tour street is upside down. Voltaire 
writes te Frederick that he shali expect to offer him 
the hospitality of his modest retreat, and that Mad- 
ame du Châtelet has already prepared his apart- 
ments. : 

“Tf it became true,” adds he, “that your human- 
ity should pass through Brussels, I implore her to 
bring me English drops, for I shall faint.” 

“Tt will be the most charming day of my life,” 
answers Fredetick. ‘I believe I shall not survive; 
but at least one could not choose a more agreeable 
manner of death.” 


Unfortunately, a fever made a change in the trav- 


eling arrangements of the king. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1740, he wrote to Voltaire from Wessel to 
beg him to come and meet him at Cleves : 

“My dear Voltaire, I must, say what I will, give 
up to the fever, which is more tenacious than a Jan- 
senist; and, however greatly I desired to go to 
Anvers and Brussels, 1 do not find myself in the 
condition to undertake such a voyage without risk, 
I would ask you, then, if the road from Brussels to 
Cleves would seem too long for you to join me 
there? Let us defraud the fever,.my dear Voltaire, 
and may I at least have the pleasure of embracing 
you, Be good enough to present to the Marchioness 


my excuses for being deprived of the satisfaction of | 


seeing her in Brussels. Sunday next I shall be in a 
little place near by Cleves, where I shall be able to 
possess you really at my ease.” m 

'Fhe meeting of the two illustrious friends took 
place on the 11th of September, 1740, ia the castle 
of Moyland, near Cleves. It was a charming one. 
The presence of Voltaire, face to face with whom he 
found himself for the first time, gave such a delight 
to the king that his fever was checked by it so much 
that he arose and appeared at supper, where litera- 
ture and philosophy were discussed while flowed the 
champagne, less effervescent than’ Voltaire’s wit. 
Frederick JI. was delighted with the opportunity of at 
last conversing with the wittiest man of his time, the 
first of thinking beings. He cried out, like a jealous 
lover, “ How happy- is Emilie in possessing him!” 
To which the marchioness seemed to give an answer 
when she wrote from Brussels to Maupertius, bitter- 
ly complaining to him of the prolonged absence of 
Voltaire: 

'& I hope the King of Prussia,” said she, “ will soon 
send me back somebody with whom I intend to 
poy life, and whom I only lent him for a few 

ays.” | 3 

Madame du Châtelet deemed it monstrous to leave 
a woman to go and ni#ét a sovereign. 

Pulled about between this marchioness and that 
king, Voltaire leaned to Frederick’s side and com- 
peted with him in amiabilities and coquetries. Hav- 
ing left him to go to the Hague to correct the proof- 
sheets of the “ Anti-Machiavel,” he had the cruelty 
of not returning to Bruasels, where waited the dis- 
appointed Madame du Châtelet. He entered the 
Prussian realm under the jocular name of Don Guis- 
cotte, and rejoined Frederick at Remusberg. 

The time passed by Voltaire at Remusberg was a 
series of festivals, of merry banquets, a concert of 
mutual flatteries and admiration. However, Vol- 
taire remembers the divine Emilie. The time for 
leaving Prussia has arrived. But Frederick still 
wants to detain the first of thinking beings. Vol- 
taire sends him this last parting pastoral: 


“ In spite of your great worth, in spite of all your charms, 
My soul is discontented yet. 
No! no! you are but a coquette, 
Who subjugates our hearts and yet would flee our arms,’ 


Frederick, defeated in his endeavor to detain Vol- 
taire at his court and to separate him from Emilie, 
retorted: a J SEn 
- * My heart doth fully koow the value of your charms; 
But do not deem it could thus be contented yet. ` 


Ah, traitor! you leave me, and that for a coquette; 
I ne'er could flee thy arms.” 3 


After visiting Berlin to pay his court to the queen- 
mother and the sisters of the king, Voltaire started 
on his way to rejoin the “coquette ” Emilie, as she 
was called by her rival, the King of Prussia. 

The marchioness, who, with feminine tact, had 
felt a personal enemy in Frederick, and who at heart 
was wounded at not having been invited by him, 
could not forgive Voltaire for having preferred a 
king to her, and for having left her alone in Brussels 
with Koenig, his physique and intellect, and her 
interminable lawsuit. 

Voltaire displayed all the amiability of his nature, 
and succeeded in obtaining pardon for his too long 
absence. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. J 


Wao is this natural beauty who advances with so much 
grace? The rose is on her cheeks, her breath is pure as 
morning dew, joy, tempered with modesty, animates her 
countenauce. It is Health, the daughter of Exercise and 
Temperance.—Albitis, Hindoo. 


most of us, are engaged, it may 


Communications. 


Lights and ‘Shadows of Christianity. 


D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: As you, more than 
e, in a life or 
death struggle with a power you call “Christian ” 
—using the term in its popular signification—it 
may not be inopportune to excerpt from leaves of 
my leisure hours some thoughts of my own, as well 
as those of others, together with some historical 
incidents, gathered in my readings, illustrative of 
what Christianity really is, if indeed there is any- 
thing of it that is distinctive or different from relig- 
ions that preceded its advent. And if it shall be 
found that‘your persecutors—or whom at least you 
regard as such—hav stolen “the livery of heaven 
to serve the devil in,” it may, indirectly at least, aid 
your efforts in pulling down this strong tower of 
Satan entrenched behind the name of Christian, or 
at least be of some service to you by weakening its 
power to do you harm. I doubt not that there are 
many who honestly believe that your vindication 
would be the condemnation of something really 
sacred, something that is good ; whereas, if it turns 
out on the contrary that all that is good, or even 
divine, absolutely demands the vindication of your 
volitional liberty and freedom of press and person, 
untrammeled by any despotic power or human cen- 
sor over your conscience, the truth will be vindicated. 
and only good will result. E 

The writer has been a constant reader of your 
journal for many years. How much his views differ 
from its prevailing tone can be gathered in the 
sequel, but he has never met an utterance in its 
pages that has infringed legal constitutional liberty 
of the press. Its most prominent error, to my view, ` 
has been its lack of discrimination in the religion 
Christ taught, and which he and his primitive 
disciples livd, and that which is seeking to involve 
you, and which has involved so many before you, in 
its deadly anaconda folds. 

I know of no better way, or more effectual, of dis- 
abusing the public of the idea that there can be 
merit or righteousness in any religion that sanctions 
these outrages, than to call attention to a better 
faith and to genuine merit and righteousness. 

To this end, I send a few thoughts of my own 
and others selected from my scrap-book, written 
without reference to your recent troubles, but which, 
if you desire them, are at your service. I hav enti- 
tled them “Lights and Shadows of Christianity.” 

The term “ Christian” has come to be used not as 
a synonym of discipleship, or a life- patterned after 
the founder of Christianity; but, on the contrary, 
often covers a wide latitude of conduct which he 
wholly condemned. From an early day those hav 
borne the name who practiced coercion in religion, 
engaged in war,,enacted and enforced laws with 
cruel penalties, to propagate their faith, which was 
some doctrine of belief only, to-day one thing and 
perchance to-morrow another, and was not a trans- 
actional subordination of the life to righteousness 
as in the days of the simplicity of the faith. It was 
impossible that many mefi should not see that such 
Christianity was destitute of merit, full of pretense 
and cruelty, and, judging the tree by these parasites, 
even to this day many regard it with honest loath- 
ing as a poisonous upas, fit only to be cut down as 
cumbering the ground. A. few, more discerning, 
hav discovered that the tree itself. has transcendent 
virtues, even to the healing of the nations, and hav 
labored to preserve its life and foster its growth, 
even at the peril of being poisoned by the deadly 
emanations from the parasites around it. 

What a multitude now, more it may be than in 
any age before, are battling nobly with might and 
main to rid the world of these poisonous vapors ! 
they humanely devise antidotes to the poison, think- 
ing all the while these are of the tree itself, and 
many such are falling in the contest, not knowing 


‘that the poison which kills is exhaled from the para- 
| sites. Meanwhile the old tree itself, however preyed . 


upon and choked, and its healing exhalations shut 
in, bears a charmed life, and is not mortal, or fifteen 
centuries of Venomous preying parasites would hav 
destroyed it. When these are dead all may breathe 
freely the transforming divine ether of this tree of 
life. 

At the risk of being tedious, let me quote and 
sketch a little to illustrate the truth of my symbol. 
“The gifted, spiritually-cultured Ernest Renan, al- 
though he made no claim of being a regenerate 
Christian, better apprehended the mission of the 
master than most so-called Christians.” “An idea 
absolutely new,” he says ;” “the idea of a worship 
founded upon purity of heart and human fraternity 
made through its entrance into the world an idea so 
elevated that the Christian Church was upon this 
point completely to betray his intentions, and that 
in our days but few souls are capable of compre- 
hending it. The idea of omnipotence 
through suffering and resignation, of triumphing 
over force by purity of heart, is indeed an idea 
peculiar to Jesus. ~ The sentiment which has 
made of ‘worldling’ the antithesis of ‘ Christian’ 
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- has, in the thought of the master, its complete jus- 
tification.” . . 

When contemplating the happy, peaceful lives: of 
Jesus and his loved associates, particularly at Coper- 
naum, where Jesus set a little child in their midst 
and taught the ever-memorable lesson, that he who 
should humble himself as such would be greatest in 
the heavenly kingdom, Renan seeméd “almost per- 
suaded,” saying, “ Perhaps the world disclosed its 
secret to the divinely-lucid conscience of these for- 
tunate children whose purity of heart made them 
‘worthy one day to see God.” 

We learn from Mosheim that the beautiful sim- 
plicity of life and doctrine of faith of the primitive 
Christian were soon obscured by Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, even during the second century. 

We are not left to conjecture as to the nature of 
this new life and faith imparted by Jesus, nor how 

-it was lived before it became corrupted; for, besides 
the gospels and the New Testament records, the 
early Christian fathers enlighten us. 

Clement of Rome, in the first century, says to the 
Corinthians, “ Let the rich impart to the poor;” and 
both he and Clement of Alexandria speak of those 
among them who delivered themselves into bonds and 
slavery that they might restore others to liberty, 
and many that let themselves out as servants, 
that, by their wages, they might sustain the desti- 
tute. 

` Athenagoras, of the second century, says of Chris- 
tians: “ When struck, they strike not again; when 
sobbed, they do not goto law. They give to them 
that ask them, and love their neighbors as them- 
selves,” 

Justin Martyr says: “We who once prized gain 
above all things, give what we have to the common 
use and share it with those who have need.” 

Origin declares that “To this day the name of 
Jesus produces a wonderful mildness, deceney of 
manners, humanity, goodness, and gentleness, in 
those who embrace the doctrines of Christ.” In 
reply to some taunt of Celsus, he further says: “ It 
is not our dishonor, but our glory, that so many of 
‘us are poor; yet how can that man be poor who 
wants nothing, who envies not another’s possessions, 
and who is rich in God? He, rather, is poor who, 
having much, desires more.” 

A very different picture is presented by the later 
fathers of the religion still called Christian. It 
had lost its savor, and was peognant of a baneful 
superstition, whose out-birth has wrought only ruin 
and. desolation. The stern, fiery Tertullian, openly, 
at Carthage, avowed the purpose of Christians to 
destroy the gods of Rome. He warns the magis- 
trates of Carthage to beware ,how they persecute 
Christians; and says, “ We are but of yesterday, 
and we have already filled your cities, your islands, 
and your armies.” The latter were the Roman 
legions of the Emperor Septimus Severus. 

In the year 295, Maximillianus, a noble Numidian 
Christian youth, had come to the age at which, by 
the law of the Roman empire, he was required to 
enter the army and perform military service; but, 
in his heart there remained an imperis}able love of 
the now antiquated precepts and practices of the 
divine master—even the principles of that greatest 
of ail contemners of war and carnage——Jesus of 
Nazareth. The pro-consul presented him with the 
usual garb and implements of a soldier of the empire, 

- and which he refused to wear. He was informed 
that death would be his doom if he persisted in his 
refusal. He replied: “ The service is wrong; I can- 

not enter upon it. I am a Christian. I already 
wear the badge of Christ my God,” They expostu- 
lated with him, and told him he could be a soldier 
and yet remain a Christian; that many Christians 
-were in the army of the empire everywhere. He 
was not convinced, neither was he intimidated at the 
doom of death that awaited him; but, on the con- 
trary, counted it the highest honor to die in the 
anaintenance of the precepts of his Lord. He was 
condemned and beheaded, and his dying words to 
the Christian brethren round him were, “Dearest 
brethren, strive with all your power to attain to 
the vision of the Lord, that he may bestow on you 
also such a crown.” - It is worthy of note, too, that 
his father refused to persuade his heroic son to do 
violence to his principles; and, returning home from 
his execution, expressed his thanks to God for having 
bestowed upon him so exemplary and pious a son. 

There is no doubt that within three hundred 
years. from the time of their promulgation, Chris- 
tian peace principles had pretty generally been sur- 
rendered, or were not observed; but as belligerents, 
and warriors, and other carnal force advocates were 
accorded the name, the strange anomaly was pre- 
sented of a Christianity with Christ left out. Not 
that non-resistant peace principles were all that was 
new in the religion of Jesus, but that this was the 
foundation stone upon which his Christian edifice 
was reared, and, lacking which, other religions 
called Christian are no better than Jewish and 
pagan ones. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
a O EL 

Tae true rule in business is to guard and do by the things 

of others as they do by their own.—Zindoo. 


waving of palm branches. 
everlasting singing of Sundsay-schoo] music. 
gret that I was not appointed to blow somebody else’s horn 
and sing his praises to all eternity. No, I shall be quite as 
well satisfied to retire to the same quiet and peaceful retreat 
which I occupied previous to my being forced into my pres- 
ent state of activity. 


The Problem of a Future Life. 


Man, it is supposed, has been an inhabitant of this planet 


for at least six thousand years. One generation has come 
and another gone for many generations, aud still the ques- 
tion of life after death is as unsettled as it wasin the time of 
Job, who asked the question, “ If aman die shall he liv 
again? Many hav essayed to answer this question ; and 
many hav livd and died in the belief that it was satisfacto- 
rily answered in the affirmative. Bnt, singular as it may 
appear, it is nevertheless true, that many eminent men hav 
failed to_acknowledge the soundness of the arguments in 
favor of the doctrine. 


John Stuart Mill, who for candor cannot be surpassed, | 


thinks the doctrine may be true, but holds that it would be 
wrong to consider that it was proved to be so, He thinks 
the general belief of mankind in the doctrine the strongest 


argument in its favor ; and this argument is urged by many 
as being well-nigh positive proof. 


But we do know that the 
general opinion of mankind, when unsupported by reason, 


has often beer proved false ; and it would probably puzzle 


the historian to prove that mere popular opinion, unsup- 


ported by sound evidence, ever was proved to betrue. It 
was once the general opinion of mankind that the earth was | 
the center of the universe, that all the other heavenly bod. 
ies were made merely for the use of the inhabitants of earth, 
that the sun moved around the world, that the earth was 
flut, that God made everything out of nothing in six literal 
days. 
proved false. 
proved true ? 


All these and many more popular beliefs hav been 
Who can namea mere belicf that has been 


The Greek philosophers, Socrates and Plato, believed in 


the doctrine of life after death ; but they attempted to prove 
it by a process of reasoning long since rejected by most 


modern philosophers. They held, first, that man always 
did liv. Having satisfied themselves of the truth of this 
doctrine, they argued that a thing that always did liv in the 


past must of necessity always liv in the future. Those, 
therefore, who respect the opinions of those philosophers 
must also respect the process of reasgning which enabled 
them to arrive at those conclusions, and consequently they 


must admit the doctrine of the eternal pre-existence of man. 


For my own part, I feel satisfied that if I had a pre-exist. 
ence, it was a very happy one. 
learn, all commenced when I was born, and if I hav as 
good atime after death as I had befcre birtb, I shall be 
abundantly satisfied. I shall not even envy those fellows 
who get to the eternal city, with its golden streets and 
pearly gates ; I shall not long to stand before somebody's 


My troubles, so far as I can 


“ great white throne ” and practice making polite bows and 
I sball not care to join in the 
I shall not re- 


But the Christian holds this doctrine to be true because 


he says his Bible, which is the word of God, teaches it. 
But it is quite as easy proving the doctrine of life after death 
as to prove that the Bible is the word of God. And iť we 
accept the Bible as the word of God without proof, we are 
no better than the Hottentots, for they thus accept their 
religion, 
life because it is taught in the word of God, or the Bible, 
then we must accept everything else taught in the Bible. 
We must hold that this earth is the center of the universe 
and that the sun, moon, and stars were made as ornaments 
to the earth and to give light to its inhabitants; that the 
earth stands still and the sun, moon, and stars move around 
it ; that the earth is flat and has four corners, ends, etc. ; 
that aman made the sua and moon to stand £till to giv him a 
chance to kill some people who never harmed him ; that a 
man went to sea with a ship-load of animals, and got 
stranded on the top of a high mountain ; that a man went 
to heaven in a chariot of fire, and didn’t tet heaven on fire 
either (though we would think such a chariot better adapted 
to run to the other place); that a man navigated the seas 
safely without steam, compass, rudder, mast, or sails, but 
simply got inside of a fish and took his soundings and bear. 
ings like a genuine navigator of the olden time ; and that 


But if we accept the doctrine of the future 


another man killed three thousand hogs without a knife or 


any other weapon, except some devils which he took out of 
one Man, 


This proves that one man can stand three thou- 
sand times as Many devils as a hog, which is truly wonder. 
ful. 


If the doctrine of the life after death, as taught in the 
Bible, is no nearer true than the above doctrines and stories 


taught in the same book, then, in my opinion, we need not 
deprive ourselves of the comforts of this life in trying to im- 
prove our prospects for the next. We may feel safe in run- 
ning the riek of going to the orthodox kell, on condition 
that we shall not be sent there until after the sun and moon 
shall stand still at the bidding of any man, or until after 
some man shall hav killéd a drove of hogs by putting devils 
into them, 

But the Spiritualists prove the dcctrine of life after death 
by establishing a communication between the souls or spirits 
of the departed dead and those living. They pretend to be 
able to see the spirits of those who formerly livd on earth, 
and to talk with them, and therefore they know that this 
doctrine is true. Many of those Spiritualiate are doubtless 
honest, and believe wuat they say, but they are not all so. 
The Holmses, Mrs. White, Bliss, Fay, the Davenports, Mrs, 
Miller, Huntoon, and Mott have all been detected in at- 
tempts to deceive tbe people by sleight-of-hand tricks. And 
the same may be said of many other, if not all the ather, 
noted mediums, How many more mediumistic stars must 
be exposed and sent to learn more useful trades in the pris- 
ons, with Bliss, before people will be convinced that there 
is no truth in their pretensions time alone will decide? The 


good work of bringing their vain tricks to light is progress- 
ing very satisfactorily, Most of the celebrated mediums 
hav lived too long on earth to enable them to carry their 
laurels with them to the next world. If they could get 
Elijah’s chariot of fire to help them out, they would be able 
to take their departure from earth with much greater honors 
than they now do. 
. But, as T hav said above, there is a class of Spiritualists 
, who are honest. We find, however, that many of them are 
‘the victims of deception. R. D, Owen was a fair representa- 
tive of this class. He was sure he bad his arm around the 
, Waist of a spirit, but it turned out to be a spirit in the body. 
' Knowing, therefore, that a large portion of Spiritualistic 
phenomena is mere sleight of hand and cunning trickery, 
1 how are we to decide that the balance is not of the same . 
brand ? If Spiritualists do sometimes resort to sleight-of- 
hand tricks in order to produce spiritual phenomena, how 
fare we to know that they do not do this always? When 
| the very elect, such as R, D. Owen, get deceived, how shall 
we decide between the false and the true? I can only see 
one way, and that isto apply more rigid tests to the phe- 
nomena. Let every investigator into these phenomena go to 
the seances prepared to test the truth of the phenomena to 
the utmost of his ability; and I would suggest that it is 
never 8 good plan to go and do as the medium tells you d^, 
It is a poor plan to sit singing, or wilh the mouth open, and 
both hands held by believers in Spiritualism. The tru'h 
cannot be got at in this way. A much better plan would be 
to take a pistol or a shot-gun to the seance, also a dark lan- 
tern, a good supply of lampblack or nitrate of silver, for 
the purpose of marking spirits syringe. A Charged with 
nitric acid is a good thing to teat spirits with. Try to shoot 
some of it in the spirits eyes. It will not hurt a spirit’s 
eyes: It should also be remembered that there is no 
law against shooting a ball or shot at a spirit, and this isa 
good test. Let the investigator make a judicious use of 
such expedieuts as these and we will soon get down to 
bottom facts. 

If the ancient philosophérs hav failed to prove the doc- 
trine of a life after death ; if the Christians’ Bible has failed; 
if the Spiritualists hav failed ; if the scientist has failed, to 
whom shall we now look for the proof ? If after searching 
for six thousand years for the proof westill arc encumbered 
with doubts, when may we hope to be able to demon- 
strate it ? f 

The desirability of a life after death has nothing to do 
with its truthfulness. Life in that respect is unlike great- 
ness, for ‘‘some are born great, some achieve greatness, ancl 
some hay greatness thrust upon them ;” but with life, it is 
thrust upon us all. ‘* We ask not to be born,” and many of 
us scarce ‘love the state to which that birth has brought 
us.” 

So in regard to the future life. The fact that some 
people are very anxious to get it is no proof that they will, 
Many people imagine they would like it without duly con- 
sidering the question. There is really nothing very desir- 
able about the future life as conceived of by most people. ' 
The American Indian conceives of it as his ‘happy hunting . 
grounds,” a country where game can be got with small 
effort. The Mobammedan heaven isa harem; tothe average 
Christian it is an everlasting prayer-meeting. Paul’s highest 
conception of its pleasures was that even the heart of man 
could not conceive of its pleasures; aud when he was 
caught up into the third heaven, instead of hearing some- 
thing nice, he heard things not lawful to utter. The Spirit- 
uslists set the departed spirits to working tricks to astonish 
those living on the earth, and conceive of them as being 
divided into castes, some on high and some on low planes, 
All believers in life after death conceive of it as a lazy, 
worthless, meaningless state of existence. No marrying, 
no eating or drinking (for these are evidences of change and 
consequently of ultimate death). No sleep (for there ia no 
night there). No work (unless singing could be so called). 
It is a life where every man is a gentleman of independence, 
with nothing to do but to giv orders to the angels, who 
will supply all his wants in an instant of time, But this 
sort of life must, after about a million of years, become ex- 
ceedingly monotonous and tiresome. Many of those who 
now imagine that it would be a terrible thing to lose such a 
life will, before a million of years hav ground out, be glad 
of a decent chance to commit suicide to get rid of the im- 
mense burden of their existence. i J. G: M. 

Memphis, Tenn., April 11, 1878. 


—— Or — 


One of the points which the editor of. The Index has 
dwelt upon most emphatically, in his discussion of reform 
as opposed to repeal, is the extreme danger in which the 
repealers place themselves of having their motives misinter- 
preted, and their moral character questioned, on account of 
their position. It would seem, however, from the following 
sentence from areceat editorial in The Louisville Courier- 
Journal, that the reformers themselves are not wholly free 
from danger in this direction. “Congress very certainly 
will not repeal the law for the suppression of obscene liter- 
ature, unless a congress of Bob Ingersolls and Francis B. 
Abbots is elected,” You see, Mr. Abbot, one may as well 
be hung for an old sheep as a lamb. Are you willing to 
take the name without the game? You must either leave 
your reputation behind you, and join the ranks of freedom, ` 
or you must save your reputation by going over to the enemy 
outright. Between truth and popularity, choose this day 
which you will serve.— Zhe Word. 


Mrs. CLARA Neyman would like to meet with some 
engagements to lecture in the neighborhood of Syracuse 
after the League’s-Convention—the 26th and 27th of the 
month. Subjects: ‘German Liberalism,” ‘‘ The Redeem- 
ing Feature in the New Faith,” and other topics. 

{ Address, 97 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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seven hundred square inches more of Reading Mat- 
ter than any other Journal of its class. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOV. 2, 1878. 


To TAKE a needed step in the spelling reform, we have 
acted upon the advice of the American Philological Associa. 
tion to the extent of dropping the useless fival 6 in the 
words have, give, and live, except in such matter as is used 
in making books and pamphlets. It is hoped other periodi- 
cals wiil see the propriety of this atep aad act accordingly. 


Second Meeting of the National Liberal League 
Congress. 


| 
Pursuant to the notices which hav been published in the 


Liberal papers for a month past, the delegates to the Con- 


gress assembled on Saturday, Oct, 26tb, in Wieting’s Opera 


Houee, in Syracuse, at 10 a. us, Tickets of admission were 
given to such delegates as had the proper credentials, 
Thirty-two Auxiliary Leagues were represented by one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight delegates, about one-fourth of whom 
were ladies, Delegates oniy were admitted to the floor of 
the Opera House, while epectators occupied the galleries, 
The number of rpectators was not large, two hundred 
probably, being ali present at any one time. 

Francis E. Abbot, President of the League presided in an 
able manner, calling the meeting to order, extending 
a welcome to the delegates and asking that the deliberations 
of the Congress be conducted in a harmonious manner, 
He hoped thera would be no personalities indulged in or 
any ‘hing said that would be regretted hereafter, The 
aims of the League are high, being simply a search after 
irutb. He ihen submitted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, 1. That the proceedings of this Congress shall ' 


be governed by the general rules of parliamentary law. 

2. That the Committee on Membership are hereby in- 
etructed to report a complete list of the members of this 
Congress, Classified respectively as delegates, charter-mem- 
bers, life-members, and annual members, and to add the 
name of each delegate and the name of the local League 
which he or she represents. 

8. That in order to secure the prompt and orderly transac- 
tion of the business of this important Congress, all resolu- 
tions, after being read, shall be referredto the Committec on 
Resolutions without debate. 

The fourth resolution related to the general order of the 
business as laid down by the officers of the League. 

Mr. H. L, Green, of Salamanca, and another delegate 
moved the adoption of the resolutions. 

Mr, Rivers said the resolutions were out of order at this 
stege of the proceedings, and moved as an amendment to the 
resolutions that a committee be appointed by the Congress 
to arrange for the organization of the Convention. 

After considerable discussion, the mover of the amend- 
mert withdrew it and moved that the original resolutions 
be adopted seratim. Carried, and the first three resolutions 
were unanimously adopted, 

When the fourth resolution came up, Mr. H, L. Green 
offered an amepdment tbat one member from each League 
should act as a committee to name the committees of the 
Congress, 

A long-protracted discussion followed, participated in by 
a large number of delegates, in which a variety of amend- 
ments were offered, withdrawn and offered again. 

At this point it became evident that the two factions or 
divisions in the League were somewhere nearly equally di- 
vided, and that the contest between them was destined to 
become active. 


Pa 


The report-was adopted after being amended by changing discord. The League has no business with this fight in 
the limit for speskers from fifteen to ten minutes. regard to the right or wrong of the Comstock postal laws, 
| The report of the Committee on Credentials and Nomina- Let us eave our powder and shot for higher issues. The 
, tions, was delayed till a later stage of the proceedings. establishment of a secular government ig our next work, 

A brief discussion was held with regard to the question to Our first duty is to free the statė from orthodox domination, 
‘come up; Mr. Hallowell, of Boston, objecting to the consid- The transitory state of society will not disappear until we 
| eration of the obscenity question to the exclusion of that are rid of Christian dogmatisms. ‘I'he remarkable progress 
j for which the League was formed, namely, the separation of science has had no effect as yet upon governmental 
of Church and Siate. The convention should hold to its affairs. Our wise men hav learning enough, but they are 
, first principles. blinded by their own selfishness. The League is but an 
; Mr. Fox, of Rochester, denied this statement regarding idea. Itisalong work to change the ideas which have pre- 
‘the single object of the League, and declared that all live dominated for a thousand years, In speaking of politics, 
| questions were to be acted upon, and inquired if the society the speaker said : ‘‘ Before we go into political matters, let 
| was to delay considering the obscenity laws until more men us introduce a better system than is now practiced. by the 
‘and women were thrown into dungeons. old political parties. In whatever we do let us be magnani- 

T, B. Wakeman then took the platform and proceeded to mous and just ; let us not be unchristian ; let us master the 
read bis Faneuil Hall speech on the “ Constitutiovality of vnruly and passionate ; let us be kind and forbearing. If 
the Comatock Laws,” in which he took strong ground against Liberals cannot rise above petty squabbles and personal 
the postal laws of 1878. The speaker made particular ref- quarrels, they are illiberals. The trouble is that Liberals do 
ence to the case of Ezra H, Heywood, editor of The Word, not have sufficient patience ; they look to the quantity in- 
at Boston, who was tried and convicted of issuing an ob- stead of the quality. Life is a continuous mystery full of 
scene publication, and sentenecd to prison for two years, new events. Let us gather for the issue—the advancement 
which sentence he is now serving out. of Liberalism. , P 

Mr. Wakeman argued the iHegality of the enactment © Prof, J. E. Oliver, of Cornell University, next addressed 


| 


+er 


“under which the conviction was made, quoting many tech- the Congress on the ‘‘ Nature of the Liberal League Move- 


nical points, His address had an ‘excellent effect, and the ment.” 
` scunĝness of his argument3 could not be questioned. 


We have a single purpose; a single creed ; and 
that is an equality of rights between all thinkers; that the 
Juége Hurlbut, of Albany, then read an address, on ‘‘The state should be absolutely impartial in regard to the opin- 

Liberty of Printing.” The press was the educator of our ions of all. This is our creed, and upon that creed we in- 
race; it had broken the fetters of kings and emperors, and vite all to join us. There is of course more heresy about us 
compelled them to renounce their leadership of mankind, than orthodoxy, but all are welcome to come and unite with 
In France it abolished the Bastile. Public sentiment, stim-. us. Those who will not unite with us have no excute, 
l ulated by the press, abolished slavery and made Italy free, except that they are not willing to accord equal rights to*- 
ı Without the liberty of the press a democratic government Others. À 
‘can not exist. Law, order, aud free government are founded Mr. H. L. Green moved that the thanks of the Conven- 
| upon public opinion, and the press is guardian of opinion, tion be tendered to the speakers of the evening, which was 
| A censorship of books was never established until ‘printing unanimously adopted. 

was invented. A censorship was never established in Mr. Green made a personal explanation in regard to an 
| America until the modern Paul Pry Anthony Comstock item which appeared in the Journal Saturday afternoon, - 
‘sprang into existence. Now. the eseense of all morality and Calling him a ‘‘Freelover.” He had known the reporter of 
‘all law may be summed up in the command, “‘ Be ye just to that paper for fifteen years, He knew him as an activa 
_all,” Constitutions declare that speech shall be free, ang member of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and that 
that men shall be responsible for the thoughts that they was probably the reason for his misrepresenting him. He 
lutter, Government, both state and national, now con- then administered some strong invectives upon the head of 
trols the liberty of the press. To-day the state can pun- the unfortunate reporter. He also stated that he was not a 
ish the writer of a book—bDut the United States can profit by Freelover; that he was in favor of a coustitutional law for 
his bock in carrying it through the mails. The government the suppression of obscene literature, and concluded by 
ought to prevent the carrying of obscene matter through saying that the only reason: for his voting for the repeal of 
the mails and protect the mails from being robbed. the Comstock laws was that his experience as a lawyer le 

The Judge’s address was excellent in a literary point of bim to consider them unconstitutional. _ 

view, and was delivered with much oratorical ability, but it 'Tea-minute speeches were then announced. 
‘seemed hardly consistent in its various parts. He seemed Mr. Butts appealed for peace and harmony. He stopped 
to “flop over” from one side to the other on parts of hig Short off, finishing bis sentence thus wise— 

subject. He attempted to show that the Comstock United Mr. Palmer then offered two resolutions—that the com- 
‘States postal laws were constitutional, and we watched wittee on platform be instructed to report in favor, first, of . 
‘closely to see how he accomplished this difficult feat. He the repeal of the Comstock laws ; and, second, in favor of 
[read part of Judge Livingston’s Code of Criminal Law, Constitutional and state laws against obscenity, 

which declared that obscene prints and pictures which were: A vote of the Congress decided to take up the ques 
| calculated to deprave the minds of youth and unduly arouse for discussion. 
l the baser passions were criminal, and should be subjected Mr. H. P. Stark said he thought the introduction of the 
to punishment by fines of fifty dollars or imprisonment not resolutions inopportune. He then took up Mr. Green’s 
to exceed six months. This code practically became the complaint. He considered it “one of the meanest of tricks 
law of the states, and from this fact the United States were to use a power like a newspaper for vilification,” ete. He 
empowered to take cognizance of the crime and to provide felt just like offering a resolution to expel from the Con- 
against it by refusing to catry such matter through the gress the representative of the city daily which had slan- 
mails, empowering postmasters and deputies all over the Gered the members of the Congress. 

country to examine the mail matter of the people, consti.{; Mr. Hayes, of Rochester, then took the floor. He ssid 
tuting them judges and courts, or judges to decide whether be had been a listener here, and had become disgusted with 
it was fit to be carried by the Government or not, This the proceedings. He had thus far during the Convention 
kind of doctrine sounded exceedingly singular, coming from heard about nothing but obscenity, and he began to feel as 
the mouth of a learned Liberal who had been many years a if he was obscene himeelf. He hoped the Congress would 
judge. If obscenity can be aided by the postal department finish up this “obscene ” business, and fhen proceed to the 
by transporting if over the country, and the General Gov- i legitimate business for which we are called together. He 
eroment is therefore empowered to punish it, the same Continued at some length in this strain, creating much laugh- 
might be said of the crimes of libel, fraud, conspiracy, sedi- ter in the galleries, 

tion, seduction, adultery, incendiarism,- burg!a.:, robbery, | Mr. Stitiman said that the circulation of obscene literatura 
arson, and murder. These crimes, with many additiona] Was immoral, but that it was not a crime. He made several 
ones, may all be aided by the postal department, letters Stinging hits at Christianity. His remarks were substan- 
bearing upon them being frequently transported from one tially am argument for equal rights for all—liberty in 
point of the country to ancther. If, therefore, the General all opinions. Mr. Stillman is a quite forcible speaker, and 


tion 


Mrs. Colman of Syracuse, made an earnest speech, in| Government is empowered fo take cognizance of obscenity 
which sbe declared that the Congrees had a right to manage | and punish it because, first, the states had recognized it ag a 
its own affairs. Finally all the amendments were withdrawn | crime, and because it was sided by the postal department, 


and the following resolution by Mr. Green was adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the Congress, 
and that such committee nominate the members or the 
standing committees and officers of the League, subject to 
the approval of the Congress. 

The question then arising upon the formation of the com- 
mittee, T. B. Wakeman of New York, moved the follow- 
ing, Which after a good deal of debate, was adopted by a 
rising vote : : 

Resolved, That the committee consist of one member to 
be appointed by each local League represcnted, and one by 


the life and one by the charter members, with power to ap- 
point sub-committees, 


Mr. McArthur moved that the number of charter mem- 
bers on the committee be increased to five. It was declared 
that this motion was out of order, the chair finally deciding 
that it was in order. Much confusion existed, the members 
rising and shouting at the top of their voices, 

An appeal was taken from the decision of the chair, and 
the original motion in relation to the commitiee was adopt- 
ed. The Convention then adjourned until 2 P. m, 


i the General Government bas an equal right to legislate upon | 


and punish all the crimes just mentioned, and many more 
that might be added to the list, which were pronounced 
crimes by the state codes and are materially aided and fur- 
i thered by the postal department. The Judge’s theory, then, 
carried out to the full, would constitute every postmaster 


and every deputy and every clerk a censor of the mails, who ; 


would hay the power to examine what the people deposit in 
the msils and to. decide whether it should be-allowed to pass 
on to its destination or not. 

The Judge’s position seemed extrémely weak on this point, 
and many were surprised to bear such utterances from so 
sound s head. There was a weakness in his logic and in 
his arguments that most persons could easily see, 

SATURDAY EVENING 

Mrs. Ciara Neyman, of this city, read an essay upon the 
‘duties of the League, and plead for unity and harmony. 
: She showed very strorg partialities towards Mr, Abbot, 
i and emphatically condemned those who had seen fit to 
‘oppose hia views. Mr. Abbot had few warmer partisans 


Upon the re-a:sembiing of the Convention, Mr, Rivers, | than this lady. She lauded him to the skies, aud de- 


of Boston, Chairman of the Committee cn Organization, 


‘nounced those who could not agree with bim, and said 


i his remarks were well received by those on his side of th. 
i house. . 
| Mr. Hallowell opposed a repeal of the Comstock Jaws. 
The Convention began to get a little mixed at this junc. 
‘ture, and some little feeling was manifested. The oppo- 
nents of repeal began tactics in the way of offering amend- 
! ments to and substitutes for the resolutions under discus: 
sion. They showed an unfairness not exhibited by the 
repealers and evinced a disposition at this point to retard 
the work of the majority. ; 

Dr. Winslow then offered the following amendment to 
Mr. Palmer’s resolutions, which were agreed to: 

Resolwed, That however its members may differ as to 
questions of constitutionality, the National League fully re- 
cognizes the necessity Of suppressing obscene literature, by 
isuch legislation as shalt be proper and constitutional, and 

shall also protect absolute freedom of discussion upon all 
subjects. 

Rev. G. E. Gordon of Milwaukee then spoke with a good 
i deal of bitterness and more untruthfulness than any other 
person who spoke in the Congress, He said he belonged to 
a League of some one ‘hundred and twenty-five members 
every one of whom was opposed to the repeal of the Com- 
stock laws. He was also well acquainted with the Leagues 
through the Northwest and he knew that they were all 
opposed to repeal, and nearly all those who signed the peti- 


reported transferring the addresses of Messrs. Wakeman and that they were not Liberale, but mere pretenders. Shejtion to Congress in favor of repeal bad regretted it, and 
Hurlbut, on the programme arranged by the Board cf Direc- said social physics is a most intrinsic subject, and ought| many had told him that they signed it without understand- 


tors for the morning, to the afternvucn ; these to be followed 
by the digcussion of the main question, and limiting the 
time of each speaker to fifteen minutes. 


to be atudied closely. Itis not so easy to throw overboard 
a Liberal leader like Mr. Abbot. She appealed to the Con- 
gross to Keep out all intruders who attempted to bring about 


is 


ing the nature of the subject, aad had they to do it over agaia 
they would not sign such a petition, He believed in an en- 
tire suppression of obscenity—both by state aud United 


* 
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States laws. He aspersed those who differed from him as 
being advocates of immorality and indecency. He said the 
waters are dividing-; on the one side is decency and moral- 
ity, on the other impurity, indecency, and immorality. He 
appealed to those present to decide which side they would 
choose. ‘‘ Who desires,” said he, “that obscenity should 
hav free passage through the mails? What mother would 
not rather that her daughter should be raped in body than 
in mind by obscene literature 7” 

In a subsequent brief conversation we had with this indi- 
vidual he said he was in favor of Comstock and the work 
he was doing and that he was in favor of the Comstock 
laws, He approved of Heywood being sent to prison, and 
thought any man who would write such a book aná publish 
it ought to be sent to prison. We told him that he was the 
most indecent, untruthful, and ungentlemanly of any one 
who had spoken in the Congress. It was noticeable that 
many of the Abbot party disapproved of his bigotry, vitu- 
peration and falsehood. He harmed his friends more than 
he helped them. 

Col. D. M. Fox, of Rochester, in a dignified and candid 
manner disputed the representations made by the Rev. G. E. 
Gordon, in reference to Western Liberals. He said he was 
himeelf directly from the West, and he was familiar with 
the Liberal Leagues of that part of the country. He was 
President of the Liberal League of Springfied, Mo., and he 
had assisted in organizing several other Liberal Leagues, 
and he wus acquainted withthe Leaguesin Joplin, Moberly, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, and other points, and he knew 
what their sentiments -were upon the question of repeal. 
The Rev. gentleman had misrepresented them. A large 
mejority of them were in favor of the repeal of the Com- 
stock laws, believing them to be unconstitutional and inim- 
ical to the liberties of the peopie. He denounced those 
laws as ‘‘ vile and damnable.” ‘Tie Colonel’s remarks in all 
instances were well timed, and his style of candor, fairness, 
: and ability produced an exceilent effect upon his hearers, 

Mrs. Lucy N. Coiman of Syracuse, repelled in an emphatic 
manner the aspersions of the Rev. Gordon, and said he 
acted ignobly in trying to do injustice to those in favor of 
repeal, by casting the imputation of immorality and inde- 
cency upon them. ‘She knew the charge to be false. Those 
who favored repeal were as moral and as much opposed to 
immorality of all kinds as those who professed an extra 
amount of purity and holiness, She sustained Mr, Green in 
the position he had taken as to his own conduct and stand- 
ing for the fifteen or twenty years she had been acquainted 
with him. She had never heard the first word of suspicion 
or defamation breathed against his private character, and 
she thought it very unjust to asperse him in the way it had 
been done. : . 

Mr. T. B. Wakeman made an able legal argument partly in 
reply to the position taken by Judge Hurlbut. -He said 
that in the brief time allowed him he could say but little 
by way of alegal argument. He recounted how, on the 
12th of November, 1877, at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, he found the editor of Tume TRUTH SEEKER in 
the custody of a U. 8. Marshall and about to be taken to 
prison, and who, but for his timely interference by way of 
bail, would hav been consigned to a felon’s cell. Upon the 
editor’s requesting him to draw up a petition to the Con- 
gress of the United States for the repeal or radical modifica- 
tion of the law under which he had been arrested, he com- 
plied. He gave the case a careful examination. After 
making a draft of it he submitted it to his brother, Abram 
Wakeman, a sound lawyer, much older than himself, a man 
who had been Postmaster of New York, Collector of the 
Port, and representative to Congress, and who was as thor. 
oughly versed in United States postal laws as any lawyer in 
the country. His brother pronounced the petition with- 
out fault, It was submitted also to some half-dozen other 
able lawyers and several scientific men, who pronounced it 
as good as could be drawn. When Mr. Bennett sent the 
petitions over the country for signatures, the opposition to 
it was manifest. It was asserted that it was in favor of 
obscenity and immorality and should not be signed, altho’ 
there is not a word in it that can be construed to indorse 
obscenity or immorality in the least.. That was the time 
when the opposition to the repeal movement first showed 
itself, and it had since been actively kept up. He re- 
garded it as a misfortune that this hypercritical opposition 
had been raised, as it had only tended to divide the Liberal 
ranks and make room for discord. Had this not been done, 
we, as Liberals, should doubtless hav succeeded in the effort 
that was made to get the law changed, and should to-day 
be far better united than we are. 

‘The members of the opposition grew restless, and evinced 
a disposition to prevent Mr, Wakeman from continuing, and 
the opposition was so marked and uncalled for that he took 
his seat before he had completed i:'' v: marks. 

Mr. Stark said Mr. Wakeman bad been heard two hours 
during the day, and the League could get along without 
hearing anything further from him to-night. He moved to 
adjourn, but his motion was voted down. 

Mr. B. F, Underwood did not believe in being “choked 
off,” and wag not 80 narrow-minded as not to allow a full 
and free discussion. The most reprehensible part of his 
remarks was where he showed impatience towards those 
who occupied the anti-Abbot position, and said if the vote 
on repeal was pressed that those who opposed it would be 
justified in withdrawing from the organization. This posi- 
tion caused pain to many of Mr. Underwood’s friends, and 
they regretted to sce him unwilling to accord the same rights 
to those who differed with him that he claimed for his own 
party. It looked too much like the big surly boy who 
engaged in sport with the other boys, got mad and said if 
matters could not go as he wished, he would nut play. The 
idea that the wish of the majority should not prevail, and 
that if they pushed their principal theory in favor of repeal, 
the minority would not submit, but would withdraw 


697 


was expressed by several. Those in favor of repealexpressed of this amendment, the proviso that it shall not hav the 
a desire to preserve harmony, and said they would not with- effect to exclude the Bible from the public schools would 
draw from the organization if they did not succeed in car- iueiion ty ronenone, oneness Aa now ocular gon- l 

3 ; ace i y n ble 3 aving a divine right 
rying oe ae ied Snape Aaa EA a i be. read in public schools which is superior to the right of 

Dr. E. B. s JE., p ongress and of the people, and would thus plent the nation 
stitute. for those that had already been offered, and which, unawares on the foundation principle of orthodoxy, while 


he thought, might be sccepted as a compromise by both the further proviso that this amendment shall not hav the 
divisions. The resolutions he read expressed theopinion effect to impair the rights of property already vested, is 


that there were strong grounds for supposing the Comstock | designed to secure the perpetual exemption of church prop- 


5 E : erty from taxation, wi i i i 
Postal Jaws unconstitutional; and, as they had been used, Bae injustice. » with all the growing evils of that moun- 


to the injury of many innocent persons, they ought to| Resolved, That we earnestly counsel ail local Leagues to 
be repealed, etc. Considerable opposition was made to the | hold frequent public meetings for the purpose of enlighten- 
resolutions, and, after not a little -heated debate, they ; ing the people as to the unspeakable importance involved in 
were referred to the Committee on Resolutions. In the this still pending attempt to Christianize the Constitution by 
confusion that arose, another motion was made to adjourn, stealth, and as to the paramount necessity of defeating the 


roviso now attached to thi 
and as the President called for the vote, which he declared x Atte conside akle dik E amendment, 
to be in favor of adjournment, the janitor began to turn off | iscussion, the resolutions were passed 


; d a better feeling seemed to prevail, 
the gas, and the delegates quietly left the hall at near the an : 

hour of midnight and sought their places of rest. Before this, J. H. Adamson, of Passato, N. J., rose and 
alleged that he could show up the tactics of the New York 
SUNDAY MORNING. i party. He represented that D. M, Bennett, of Tue TRUTER 
The proceedings opened quietly, The leaders of the Re- | Sgexer, had written a letter to his League urging them to 
peal party, during the interval since adjournment, had | send a full delegation, and offering, if they would send del- 
decided, as a matter of compromise, to not press the ques- }] egates who would vote with him and his party, that he 
tion of repeal at this session, but to lay it over for further | would present them with ten dollars’ worth of Liberal 
examination and discussion till the next meeting of the! books, which was a species of bribery. Bennett, perceiv- 


Edmuna’s constitulional amendment upon the cause of 
state secularigation are dangerously misnnderstood and dis- 
regarded by nearly the whole people, and especially by Lib. 
erals ; that notwithstanding the excellence of the major part | the burden. 


Congress. = 
Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, of New York, offered the follow- 
ing compromise resolutions: 


Resolved, That this Congress does not, at the present 
session, express any judgment in. regard to the Comstock 
postal law question, put that it hereby recommends that 
the members of the League and all Liberals inform them- 
selves, as far aa possible, as to its consti:utionality, with a 
view to decisive action at the next Congress, 

Resolved, That the freedom of the press, which is guaran- 
teed by the United States Constitution, includes freedom to 
publish and freedom to circulate, by the customary chan- 
nels, all opinions on literary, scientific, political, social, 
moral, religious, or other subjects. >, . 

Resolved, That while we recognize the supreme import- 
ance of extinguishing, as far as possible, the demand for 
obscene literature by educational and moral means, we also 
recognize the practical necessity of legislation by the proper 
and constitutional authority against the crime of publishing 
it, and laws for the punishment of the same. i 

Mr. Wakeman supported the resolutions, and said he 
appreciated the position of Mr. Palmer, who did not desire 
to force a conscience not prepared for conviction. He re- 
gretted, however, to return home while two League mem- 
bers lay under arrest, and that arrest instigated by Church 
authorities, without an expression of condemnation from 
this League, He believed the arrested parties guilty of no 
wrong whatever, and yet, before generally asking the Con- 
gress to favor the repeal of the Comstock postal laws, he 
thought it better to take another year for consideration and 
increased information on the subject, and to fully think the 
matter over. He said he yielded this much to save the 
feelings and heartburnimgs of the opposite party. This was 
a decided concession for harmony by the stronger party, for 
they well knew they had a handsome majority, and could 
easily pass & vote in favor of repeal if they wished to, How 
much this concession, however, was appreciated’ by the 
opposite party remains to be seen. 

The Rev. Mr. Gordon, the troublesome spirit of the Con- 
gress, was in favor of meeting the question now, and of not 
postponing it till another year. The Comstock laws had 
been decided constitutional; the question was now higher 
than the Constitution; it was what is pure and clean and 
right. The movement for the repeal of the Comstock laws 
came from parties who Bold obscene literature themselves; 
it was time the League proclaimed itself for purity and mo- 
rality, and not rest under a cloud fora year. They must 
stand on principies of decency and order, or they would die. 
The American people were a clean people. If- the unclean 
ones carried their point in the Congress, those who loved 
decency would uphold the hands of those who sought to 
suppress obscenity, and he himself would go to Washington 
and work for the Comstock laws, 

Mr. Underwood presented the following resolutions in 
connection with those already offered by Mr. Palmer. 

Resolved, That since the growth and influence of the Lib- 
eral League movement dependa primarily on the multiplica- 
tion of local auxiliary Liberal Leagues, 2nd since the multi- 
plication of these Leagues depends chiefly on the zeal and 
activity of the members of the Executive Committee of the 
National Liberal League we recommend to their earnest 
attention the following points: ~ 1-8 

1. That they appoint at least three of their associates in 
their own immediate neighborhood to the end that the sev- 
eral state sub-committees may hold frequent and regular 
meetings for consultation and action, 

2. That they use all diligence in forming as large a list as 
possible of the names of prominent and active. members 
throughout their respective states, 

8, That they enter into correspondence with the latter as 
local agents for the purpose of stimulating them to initiate 
the organization of local Leagues in their respective towns, 

4. That they continually impress upon these local agents 
and through them upon Liberals everywhere, the innumer- 
able advantages which must acrue to themselves and the 
Liberal cause by building up numerous local Leagues and 
thereby creating a vast and strong constituency for the 


National League, , : 
5. That if any of the Executive Committee finds himself 


ing that his letter was misquoted and that it was not fairly 
presented, demanded that the letter be read, saying that he 
did not want a garbled or misquoted copy of the letter to 
be palmed off for the letter itself. Several’ called for the 
letter, and upon his assertion that he had uot the letter with 
him, he was asked to take his seat. The Chair ruled that 
Adamson must produce the letter or make no further allu- 
sions to it, whereupon the gentleman from Passaic City was 
compelled to take his seat. 

It may bé stated here that we wrote to several Leagues, 
urging them to send delegates to ihe Congress, and to sey- 
eral friends we also wrote, asking them to organize new 
leagues, but in no instance did we attempt to bribe them, 
but simply hoped they would see the importance of Liberals 
sustaining free speech, a free fress, and free mails. New 
leagues hav been organized in the interest of the Abbot side 
probably nearly as extensively as by the opposite side, and 
it is difficult to see why it is not as legitimate for one side ag 
for the other. Mr. Green was paid $35 for being instru- 
mental in organizing seven new leagues. Prof, Toohey 
was paid $10 for organizing two leagues, and L, K. Wash- 
burn the same amount for two more. Now if we procured 
the organization of a few Leagues without pay, where is 
the wrong? Perhaps if we would present a bill for $80 or 
$40 for services thus performed, aud the same were paid 
they would feel better about it. If it is legitimate in others 
to get up Leagues, it ought to be for us. 

Mrs. Clara Neyman read a somewhat lengthy communi- 
cation from Western German Radicals, including Carl 
Doerflinger, of Milwaukee, and others. It touched upon 
political, moral, and social topics, and was couched in fra- 
ternal and well-expressed language. A discussion upon the 
merlts of the communication was reserved till the after- 
noon. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

The most important business of the Congress came off 
during this session. It opened by the majority and minori- - 
ty reports of the Committee on Nominations. The major- 
ity report presented the names of F. E. Abbot ag President 
with the other officers elected last year. The minority ree 
port nominated Elizur Wright for President, with a few 
new names for Vice-Presidents, to wit: Mrs. F. W, Titus 
Mrs. Lucy N. Colman; for Treasurer, Courtlandt Palmer; 
for Secretary, Henry Damon; for Assistant Secretary, Mra. 
Hope Whipple; Chairman of Executive Committee, H, L 
Green; Finance Committee, Henry Damon, Mrs, E. B, Otis. 
and J, §. Verity. 

Judge Hurlburt made a strong appeal in favor of the 
League’s adhering to Mr, Abbot and re-electing him Presi- 
dent. Among other things, he said Mr, Abbot had «“ made 
us,” and we could not get along without him. It is hardly 
to be supposed that the Judge really meant that Mr. Abbot 
made him and others much older than Mr. Abbot, 

Mr. Abbot made a few remarks, a part of which were 
thought to be not in the be:t of taste, and that they lost him 
afew votes. After making an appeal. for his brother offi- 
cers, Messrs. Hamlen, Willcox, and Crandon, and asking 
that they be re-elected, giving as a reason that they had 
worked faithfully and for small compensation, he said he 
did not wish to be re-elected unless they were. Here he 
became insolent, aod snapped his fingers in the face of the 
audience and said he would not giv that for thelr suffrages, 
etc. 

J. B. Verity, of Boston, made a short, earnest, tellin g 
speech. He said he had come all the way from Boston to 
vote for the repeal of the Comstock postal laws, and he felt 
as though he had been sold out in that respect by his frienda 
in the morning, but he did not want to be sold out now in 
his vote for officers of the League. .He said he opposed Mr, 
Abbot because of the course he had taken with reference to 
the Comstock laws, and because of his dictatorial man- 
ner. He felt as though Mr. Abbot had not taken the right 
means to promote the harmony of the League, and had been 


unable to discharge the duties of his office, he should nomi instrumental in throwing in a cause of discord and conten- 


nate to the directors, as his successor, some capable and 


energetic man or woman Who is Willing to assume these im- į prove, and he could not vote for his redlection. 


portant duties. i O> ee : 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient at this time to nominate 
candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the 
United States, and that it must remain inexpedieni to take 


tion. Mr, Abbot's course ia this respect he could not ap- 
He disap- 


proved of the pronunciamento and platform which Mr, Abbot 
put forth dectaring that he would not accept office on any 
other basis; as he, Verity, could not approve of that plat- 


this step until the local constituency of the National Liberal form, he could not vote for Mr. Abbot ; and in reference to 


League is vastly increased. ; , 
Resolved, That the sinister and ruinous bearings of the 


the young men who had served so faithfully for two years 
as officers of the organization, he thought it was unreason- 
able to ask them to continue to work so hard, and that it 
would be oniy iair for them to take a reat and let others bear 


(Concluded on page 692.) 
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Communications. 


The Critic Corrected, or the True Causes of our 
Financial Distress. 


President Hayes, in his inaugural, stated that there were 
indications of the nation’s speedy return to prosperity all 
around us, As this statement was made a year and a half 
ago, and the flattering promises of the President, so far 
from having been realized, hav been most sigually falsified 
by the deplorable increase of our financial adversity in- 
stead of a revival of our prosperity, the circumstance shows 
that the chief magistrate was most lamentably ignorant of 
the true causes of the nation’s financial distress. And if a 
man who is assumed to represent the intelligence of the 
whole nation can be thus ignorant on such a vital question, 
we should not think it strange if a large majority of the 
voters of the country are equally ignorant. Indeed, I hay 
never observed during my life such a general, such a pro- 
found, and such a deplorable ignorance on any other im- 
portant political question as that which is displayed with 
respect to the question of financial reform, or ‘‘ the money 
question,” simply because the majority of voters, instead 
of investigating the question critically for themselves, de- 
pend upon the newspapers and the leaders of their political 
parties for their intelligence upon the subject. This nega- 
tive policy furaishes designing political demagogues ample 
opportunity to deceive and mislead the people by the propa- 
gation of false theories relative to the real causes as well as 
the true remedy for our preseut pecuniary suffering and dis- 
tress. Even some of our able writers, who display a con- 
siderable amount of intelligence on other subjects, show, by 
the productions of their pens when writing on this question, 
that they, too, hav been deceived and misled; that they, 
too, hav fallen victims to the false arguments and delusive 
theories of tricked and bought-up, or, at least, biased poli- 
ticians. Among this number appears to be your able cor- 
respondent, Mr. J. W. Truesdell. It is a source of sorrow- 
ful reflection that men of talent and influence like Mr. 
Truesdell] should, for the want of proper intelligence on the 
subject, vindicate those false, popular theories which serve 
as chains to keep the people enthralled in ignorance, by 
which means tbis hydra-headed and distressing evil is still 
further augmented and perpetuated instead of being extir- 
pated. Mr, Truesdell should be sure he is right before he 
lends his influence to support and rivet upon us still tighter 
this monstrous and widespread evil. But I perceive, by 
several questions which he raises in his article published in 
Tan TRUT BEKEER of September 28th, that he misunder- 
stood the whole question; that he has not read history suf- 
ficiently to understand either the causes or the remedy for 
the suffering condition of the couatry.. Floating on the 
tide of common delusion, our good, but mistaken, friend 
seems to hav borrowed one of those false tables of figures 
made out by the interested banker and bondholder to delude 
and deceive the people and make them believe there has 
been no serious contraction of the currency, and therefore 


the statement that our financial distress is assignable to that 
cause is all a lie. They know that our present ruinous finan- 
cial system, which is robbing the people of millions of dol- 
lars and putting them into their pockets, cannot be changed 
while they can succeed in blinding the masses with false 
tables of figures to prove that we hav nearly as much money 
jn circulation as we ever had, and therefore the greenback 
men are a set of fools or liars in attempting to show that the 
currency has been contracted and that this is the cause of 
our great commercial calamities, 

But if the position of the banker, and bondholder, and 
Mr. Truesdell were correct—that there has been no sensible 
contraction of the currency—it would prove that our law- 
makers are a set of consummate fools to pass laws for the 
special purpose of contracting the currency, and make many 
speeches in favor of it, and create the impression throughout 
the nation that this was necessary to bring greenbacks up to 
a par with gold, and the people now generally suppose it 
was contraction that produced this result, But they are all 
a set of ignoramuses, according to Mr. Truesdell, for he 
attempts to make it appear that no conteaedo: of any im- 
portance has taken place. 

Does not friend Truesdell know that alaw was passed 
which required greenbacks to be burned up at the rate of 
$4,000,000 a month, and that Hugh McCullough destroyed 
$44,000,000 under the operation of that law? Does he not 
know that Mr. Sherman mace bonfires of the greenbacks at 
the rate of from one to two millions a month? “ Does he not 
know that a large number of bank notes also hav been with- 
drawn? And that various other species of paper currency 
hav also been destroyed, or ‘‘retired,” amounting in the 
whole to about $14 000,000, making on an average for ten 
years about $300,000 aday? Isit possible that he is igno- 
rant of all these facts? I suppose we must conclude so, for 
his use of the odious term ‘‘inflationist,” and his disposition 
to support and justify the present fraudulent financial sys- 
tem, show that he is floating with the ignorant multitude 
and needs light on the subjsct, He says that “it is to be 
regretted that not a few of our new-born economic writers, 
either from a defective memory or a lack of opportunity to 
correctly inform themselves, appear to be sadly deficient in 
their knowledge of our financial statiatics.” This is true; 
and I know, of but few persons to whom this remark will 
more forcibly apply than to Mr. Truesdell himself. His 
erroneous (and, as I suppose, borrowed) statistical table 
shows that he is sadly deficient in statistical knowledge. It 
shows the amount of bank notes, greenbacks, compound. 
interest notes, demand notes, and fractional currency in 
circulation for a number of years, but leaves out nine or ten 
different kinds of currency, or paper issues, used as currency 
during the war. What does this mean? What is this done 
for? In this Way he makes the maximum circulation 


during the war only $483,000,000. Thia is done, let it be 
noticed, by confining his calculation to only one-third of 
the currency. This isa trick that Republican politicians 
hav been gulling and deceiving the people with for years; 

aud, as I hav the utmost confidence in Mr. Truesdell’s hon- 

esty, I hay to assume that this table of Mr. Truesdell’s was 
borrowed from some of those Republican tricksters. I go to 
headquarters for my statistics. I draw from an authority 
that cannot be disputed: The Secretary of the Treasury I 
regard as the most reliable authority in such cases. And 
here is kis report with respect to the currrency circulation 
of 1866: 


1. Temporary loans...++...+-+- Sean ooo 
2. Certificates of oe see 85 000 000 
3. Five per cent legal tenders. . 83,954,000 
4. Coin-interest legal tenders.. 217,000,000 
5, Seven-thirty notes........6.- 850.000,000 
6, Greenbacks . eos 433 000 009 
7. Fractional currency. HY see aia eet 344,000,000 
8. Cash, Or COin.+. +e... eee eee 88,218 000 
9. National bank notes, .. 131,452,000 
10, State bank notes......---+.. 240,000,000 
Iad 11. Confederate notes........... 450 ,000.000 


$2,612,395,000 

‘Here, it will be observed, the Secretary’s list includes ten 
kinds of currency, while brother Truesdell’s includes put 
five—only one-half. What does this mean? And it wiil be 
observed, also, that the Secretary's report makes the mini- 
mum circulation nearly three hundred per cent greater than 
friend Truesdell does. And as the Secretary’s report for 
1875 makes the currency circulation only $674,000,000, it 


shows a contraction of $1,938,385,000, that is, nearly three- 
fourths. 

The good brother says, ‘‘ Nothing can be more fatal to a 
logical conclusion than a perversion of the facts.” And yet 
I find the facts perverted in four or five cases in his article, 
His statement that the per capita circulation of the United 
States for twenty years was only $5.92, is a most egregious 
error, which I would show if my article were not too tong 
already. He says that “my statement—that two billions 
were in circulation—is more than double the real sum. 
But I hav proved it by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
am prepared to prove a:l my statements. I never pervert 
facts. His question, ‘‘ What new system can we adopt that 
will be an improvement?” shows thet he is ignorant of 
history and also of the greenback principles, We want no 
new system, but- one that has beeu tried for more than a 


thousand years and has always proved a success, while the 
present system has always failed to promote the interests of 


the people. Hence the importance of the change. 
“Richmond, Indiana. KERSEY GRAVES. 
he 
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Liberal Organization. 


It is cheering beyond expression to see the suggestions on 
organizing the Liberal forces made at the Freethinkers’ 
Convention acted on so soon, and with candor and zeal. 
Let this go spiritedly on, and we will call our own to the 
bright humanitarian banner, and stand a phalanx for truth 
and justice, able to defend its whole and its individuals 
against assaults and encroachments of dark, struggling 
churchal tyrannies, and do many great things. When the 
State of New York is put in easy harness of county com- 
mittees, let the work spread in ali directions ; Canada will 
probably be waiting with open palms, the West will 
shout, ‘‘ All ready !” New England will cry, ‘Our once 
hated Garrison is a victor, and our veteran Elizur Wright 
shall be upheld by liberty !” all the South shall slowly put 
on the armor and recognition of mental freedom, swelling 
the ranks of right till the present Washington, environed 
by equable principles, shall totter and falter, while the fu- 
ture Government, worthy to be called a free people’s, 
shall indeed be born. 

Make general this now begun movement, and its salutary 
action will ward off the threatened sanguinary conflict, and 
hasten financial and judicial reform. Hold good courage, 
brothers all, and forget not that success depends on woman’s 
coöperation, and that on your encouraging her to free ac- 
tion, on standing by her in declaring herself physically and 
mentally emancipated. While she givs her infiuence to 
the priestly rule, called fashionable and proper, it will hav 
power to sway the most of men, and smite the rest, This is 
the mountain barrier so long overlooked. Gaze deep and 
speak. 

Now, who are Freethinkers, believing in and advocating 
mental liberty ? If I seeclearly, about everybody but those 
rabidly claiming the name Christian, and those so swayed 
by their control as not to be free in any sense. Those who 
cling, as if thoughtlessly, to pernicious customs, known 
shams, ignore in practice, if they own in theory; they tie 
their own hands, and degrade the world by teaching that 
they cannot rise to the status of science, simply because 
wrong old usages blend with trades that grasp their money, 
colleges that culture vanity and shrivel nobility, and 
churches that flaiter with guile, while they appropriate the 
victim to selfish, deathly ends. The decause belongs on the 
other side, Because these crafts permeate and paralyze all 
things, they should be wholly discarded. They are the 
powers that make up popularity to-day. What a forbidding 
field for sovereigns of thought and creators of character ! 
A field that stifles liberty soon as entered. But most women 
hav been reared in its vassalage, hence need and deserve 
assistance in rebelling ; and free men should extend strong, 
kiud hands from every pone and speech, journal and 
document, 

People termed positive philosophers are usually Frec- 
thiukers, amiable, and profess to aim at living the Golden 
Rule. No proof of a sentient immortality appeals to their 
minds. They believe in reward of well-doing here, growth 
in knowledge, joys of kindness, etc., etc., are ample to incite 


~ 


all this with them, are Freethinkerg, positive scientists too, 
and further believe in continued identity and progress after 
the spirit that animates the flesh is decarnated. Evidence 
of this induces free thought, wide investigation, and, they 
think, elevates their joys and affections ; hence, they coun- 
tenance all phases of honest belief, and codperate with all 
sims for common Welfare and freedom. It. is fitting and 
noble for these two schools of Liberals to heartily unite in 
maintaining mental liberty against either sects or states 
striving to usurp undue authority, ' 
Spiritualists who, by crafty scandal and abusé, hav been 
impelled to fall back on more popular conformity, which 
in effect is surrendering their influence to the Church, will 
honor themselves and their cause, and bless humanity, if 
they come frankly and fearlessly to this organization for 
redeeming the United States, and bravely work with the 
good and true, whether they be called'Infidels, Deiata, Pan- 
theists, Theists, or Atheists, for all these names are good 
enough while needed, end imply very good people. Their 
preferring to study but one world at a time does not make 
them bad, and all should scorn to shun them or their true 
work for human justice. The times are critical, and de- 
mand the aid of all the good, Many E, TILLOTSON. 


Money. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir; I see that 
brother Newell kindly.undertakes to enlighten .me on the 
money question. Well, light is what we need. We hav 
had enough skirmishing on the money question; Let the 
disputants come to close quarters, ; 

It is true, the law is what designates what shall be money; 
but the idea I wish to convey is that the gold and silver 
jinder holds a premium over the potato raiser, The farmer 
must mortgage his property, and give a big per cent to get 
money, or sell his potatoes at a small price in comparison to 
what the gold finder sells his bullion fòr. The making of gold 
and silver money greatly enhances the value of those metals 
to the detriment of their use in the arta and sciences. If 
the Government reaped the benefit of the premium alone, it 
would not be so bad, But to keep private parties from 
coining those metals Government: is compelled to keep 
bullion value near coia value. 

Gold-diggers often become millionaires; pototo- diggers 
never do, Government gives the gold-digger a big price for 
his bullion; the potato-digger can rarely sell his “ bullion” 
to the Government for anything. The bondholder can 
issue currency on his bonds. The landholder is denied that 
privilege. I agree that paper is the cheapest and best mate- 
rial to make money out of. I am also convinced now that 
there is no use in redeeming money in anything. Issue it 
upon good security and let it circulate forever. I do not 
think our gold and silver mines should be managed by the 
Government. The soil should be free to all regardiess of 
what metals they contain. Then mines would be free too. 
Let the soil be free. to all who will use it, whether tor dig- 
ging potatoes or gold. 

Brother Newel! says, “Let the dollar never aang in 
value.” I agree that our money should be uniform and 
constant. And if possible, the dollar should never vary in 
purchasing power, only from supply and demand of the 
things purchased. 

But has there ever been, and can there ever be, such 
money? The dollar, the world over, is represented by 80 
many grains of gold and silver. And, in spite of all laws, 


the purchasing power of the dollar has ever varied in pro- 


portion to amount of money in circulation (whether paper. 
or metal) or supply of bullion. Reissue the greenbacks that 
hav been destroyed, and prices will rise in proportion as 
they hav fallen from contraction, or the same addition to 
our bullion would do it, unless absorbed by the arts and 
sciences or foreign demand, 

Paper money with the dollar represented by nothing, and 
circulation kept in proportion to trade and population, might 
give us an unvarying currency, but I doubt it. In the first 
place I think it would take thirty-seven Philadelphia law- 
yers to keep circulation in proper proportions; and the 
whole world couldn't find out the value of a dollar unless 
represented by something of known value. 

Brother Newell saye, ‘The value of the ‘fiat’ dollar, as 
our friend calls it, is the. value given it by law, and not what 
the various commodities giv it,” The Government puts its 
stamp on a piece of paper or metal, and says, ‘' Here is a 
dollar.” And the law of the land says so many grains of 
gold or silver with the Government on itisa dollar. Now 
the world learns the exchange value of a dollar by learning 
the exchange value of gold and silver as property, With gold 
and silver demonetized, how would you know the exchange 
value of the “fiat” dollar. I ask you now what a dollar is, 
and you would reply that so many grains of gold and silver 
were, I ask you what a “ fiat” dollar is, and you would 
say, “* It’s—it'’s—a dollar.” 

It seems pretty clear to me that the dollar muat be repre- 
sented by something. If represented by property, its 
exchange value fluctuates with the exchange value of that 
property. If the representative of the dollar is money itself, 
that will enhance its value and stimulate its production, to 
the detriment of its other uses, and to the detriment of other 
more useful industries, as much cheaper material can be 
found of which to make it, Besides, when the representa- 
tive of a dollar is stamped and made a legal tender, any 
other money will partake of its nature and the amount in 
circulation will govern prices. But stamp a dollar on paper, 
letting the dollar be represented by property, and that prop- 
erty not a legal tender, and quantity in circulation will not 
affect prices. And there would be nothing in it to stimulate 
over production in that property. 

Now, in bunting about for something to represent the 
dollar, I find nothing less fluctuating than labor. Let so 
many hours’ labor represent the dollar. Let every one issue 


to goodness and ali possible wisdom. Spiritualists believe | money in any quantity that they can secure the public. 
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Then, and not till then, shall we hav a uniform, just, and 
stable currency. Am I entirely alone! Help, O Israel I 
Mineral Springs, Ark. O. JONES. 


Pious Correspondence. 


Deacon Skidmore’s. Eleyenth Letter. 
á a 
THE HERESY TRIAL.—CONTINUED. 


Zion Hit, Oct. 28, 1878. 
Mr. EDITUR: I se yu had so much more valuable 
matter putin yure paper for 2 weeks that yu kast 
me aside, or rather let me wate til tharé waz les 
preshure on yure spase. That iz all rite. Yu hav 
given mea vary fare sho sinse I began to rite for 
yure paper, and I must not komplane if I do not get 
admittanse evry time. I presume yu get a good 
meny more letters and kommunikashuns than yu kan 
find room for, and ov korse sumbody must wate. 
It mite az well be me,a part ov the time, az eny- 

body. ore: 
The next thing in order iz for me to finish my 


_ report ov my trial for heresy, and lest I ma be to 


tejus, I wil not try to rite in ful what evrybody sed. 
It iz net likely that yure reeders wil insist on having 
evry wurd. = 

. After Mrs. Studley sat down, thare waz a litel lul 
again, and nobody seemd anxyns tosa enything. The 
elder sed we had kum together to konsider this kase 
and to heer each uthers’ vuze, and he hoped thare 
wood be no bakwardnes. He thaut it wood be wel 
for sum ov the bretheren to sa sumthing on this 
okkashun. He askt Bro. Peter Sharpley if he had 
not a fu words to offer. Brother Sharpley roze slo- 
ly, and mezured hiz wurds with grate karefulnes. 
He must sa, in the first plase, that he had the gratest 
Konfidense in Bro. Skidmore, and he willingly aknol- 
ejed the grate obligashun the church was under to 
the worthy decken, whoos influense and example had 
alwaze ben ov the hiest karakter until the present 
time. He regreted az deeply az eny person kood, 
the falling ov so good a person into the mazes ov 
heresy and unbelief. It had ben a surprize to him 
how so sensibul and good a person az Brother Skid- 
more iz, kood be left to be so ensnared by the wiles 
ov the evil wun, and he kood not think it waz eny 
rong inteushun on the part ov the deeken. In hiz 
opinyun, the Infidel editur ov that paper waz far 
more to blame in this hul biznis than enybody else, 
and he waz only sorry that that same wiked editur 


‘waz not within the reech and power ov Zion Hil 


Church, for in that kase severe justis wood be dun 
to avery vile man, and the church wood take unfaned 
plezure in making him a terribul exampel to all evil 
doers. He had no dout that had this kongregashun 
had the passing ov thé sentense ov justis upon that 
Infidel Bennett, he wood ether be sent to prizen 
at hard labor for 20 yeers, or hiz life wood be taken 
from him in the most approved Kristyan manner, by 
which meenz he wood be plased whare he wood drag 
no more soles down to hel. He felt impeld to sa 
however that he kood not beleev that Bro. Skidmore 
had given wa to eny bad intenshuns, or that he had 
ment to be gilty ov eny grate offense before God or 
man. He hoped to heer from the good deeken, and 
hoped to heer that the feers and apprehenshuns ov 
Sister Jones and uthers wer without sufishent 
grounds. It kood not nesessarily be held bekauza man 
took a paper ov eny kind or no paper at all that he 
waz deserving ov punishment, or that the brethren 
and sisters ov this church aut to expel him in disgrase, 
He thawt we aut to mooy sloly and karefully, and 
not be to eeger to punish a brother. The good 
brother kontinude on in this wa for sum time, and 
when he sat down I thawt I kood see that a good 
impreshun had ben made. 

The next speeker was Brother Steven Karter. He 
iz not konsidered an over-relijus man, and kriticisms 
hav ben made that he did not hav az much Jezus 
relijun as a member ov Zion Hil Church aut to posses. 
He duz not often speek in publik, and hardly ever 
haz much to sa about what God haz dun for him, nor 
about the workings ov the Holy Gost in hiz sole. He 
iz a good thrifty farmer, hoo attends klosely to hiz 
own affares, and haz a good farm ov 75 akers entirely 

ade for, with 700 dollers at interest. Such zelus 
<ristyans az Sister Jones kall him a man ov the 
world, hoo thinks more about r: `- g good kattel and 
hogs than he duz about foreordination, elekshun, 
total depravity, and the final perseverence ov the 
saints. He sed while he belonged to the church he 
beleevd in paing hiz share ov the expenses, and to 
do so when it waz du. He beleeved it waz a pretty 
good kind of relijun for a person to pa thare honest 
dets, and to make no wun wate a da longer than waz 
nesessary for what belonged to them. 

He sed, in addition, that be had hiz noshuns about 
taking papers to reed. He didnot kare for so meny 


as sum, for he kood not find time to reed them ; hiz 


work demanded hiz konstant attenshun, and hiz 
reeding time waz limited ; but he beleeved in the 
rite to take such papers az he pleezed, and az long 
as he pleezed. He hoped he wood not want to take 
eny paper that wood make him wiked, or that he 
waz inklined to hav enything ov the kind in hiz 
house that wood do hiz family eny harm. And he 


had that much konfidense in Deeken Skidmore that 
he wood not subskribe for and kontinu to take a 
paper that waz really vile. He did not beleev that 
the reeding of Taz Trurs Srexer had dun the! 
deeken a bit ov harm. He sems just az fine a man, | 


just az good a Kristyan, az he did 6 munths ago, | 


before he ever saw a. Truru Sernur. Yor hiz part 
he did not beleev it waz eny part ov the bizines ov 
this church to trubbul themselves about what nuze- 
papers or magazeens the members saw fittotake. If 
the members pade thare just duze to the church and 
to all men, if they minded thare own bizines and Jet 
yther peepel’s alone, if tha ronged no wun, and did 
what good tha-kood as tha past thru life, he did not 
beleev the church had eny rite to kondem that man 
or to hall him up here before the church to lekcher 
him and examin into all hiz privat affares. “Now,” 


sed Bro. Karter,“ yu hav just az much rite to kall j 


me up and hall me over the koles az yu hav Brother 
Skidmore. Perhaps meny ov yu dont no it, but I do, 
that I take Tue TRUTH SEEKER, and from the wa 
I feel now I think I shal keep on taking it for sum 
time. I herd Deeken Skidmore and Kaptan Smith 
tauking wun da about Tur TRUTH SEEKER and 
Kaptin Smith prazed it in the hiest terms. 
ken Skidmore sed if I wanted to try it for a while 
that I kood hav it 3- munths and a good dikshunary 


Dee-! 


want our good Deeken and our good Bruther Kar- 
ter to remane with us, and to help bare the bur- 
den az tha hav dun, If tha want to reed any 
paper publishd in the wurld, tha hav the rite 
to do so. #My desizhun iz that we return to 
our homes and. laber to kultivate the spirit ov 
charity, and “not to be’ looking for falts in wun 
anuther.. Thoze who kan so eezily se rongs in 
ajbrnther or sister had better serch thare own harts 
and be sure that tha ar not harboring wurse falts in 
themselvs than tha ar kondeming in thare bruther, 
|I sertanly kan still take Bruther Skidmore by the 
hand az korjally az ever; and J must sa I hav strong” 
ded ole reezuns that no rupcher is made with him or 
ruther Karter. Let us pra.” 

Then the elder made a very smooth, passifying 
prare, asking God to fil all our soles with charity 
and to inkrese the luv element in us, &c. 

After this he dismist us and requested that fu or 
no remarks be made about what had past here. 

We drove direktly home, and Sally sed on the 
wa that she thaut that Mrs. Jones mite feel cheep ~ 
enuf, and that for her part she waz ashamed ov her. 

Suzan laft out loud and sed she kood feel nothing 
but kontempt for Mrs. Medlesum Jones; aiid she 
| hoped the old bizzy-body wood attend to her own 
i bizness and let uthers alone, 


for 60 sents. I sed I wood take it and giv him the; Ido not feel at all disturbed. I shall kontin, 
munny, and herote to the editur for it, and I am bold: Mr. Editur, to red yure paper. My 3 munths iz 
to sa that I find a good menny things in it that I like. now out, and I send yu herewith $3 fora yeer. I 
I don’t endorse all it sez, but it don’t do me a bit ov! also inklose $1.80 for 3 trial subskribers for 3 
harm to read it and az thare iz no law agenst my munthes, with the premium. Send, to, the “ Age of 
reeding it, and az I hav a perfekt rite to read it Reezun” and wun dikshunary. Very respektfully 
I think I will kontinu, whether Sister Jones likes it. yures, JOEL SKIDMORE, 

or not, And I will also sa this much to yu all: If, lst Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. 
yu take it upon yourselys to kondem me for taking 
what paper to reed I pleez, then my konnekshun sonja 
with yu az a member ov yure church seeses. If ouri Communications, 
sistem ov religion kannot bare all that Tum Truru ' 


{ a 


SEEKER kan sa, if it is so eezy to be noked over that | , i 
wun old editur kan nok it, I sa. let it go. If our Soul-Bathybius. : 
church and our religion hav got to be kept up by the, Mr. Eprrorn: Must we not consider the orthodox as iu- 
destrukshun oy our individual rites, then I say let significant, forlorn, and God-forsaken to be controlled by 
the religion go. Let us manetane our rites ov lib- such a man as Torquemada-sneak Comstock, whose soul 
RE else we loze or sep Bi advise ao Te never touched with alive coal from God’s altar. In 
eeken Skidmore iz to just, take what papers he fact, I do not think he was ever properly baked. 
choose to, and let thoze hoo don’t like it help | I came near attending the Watkins Convention, and won- 
themselves. That iz what I shal do, and I no thare i dered if the deljghtful Anthony was present, We must all 
A fu ae in this w lioo feel a same wa, ; make some great effort or his “dear soul” will be lost for- 
f Sister Jones and a haf-dozen more like her wish ever. 
to draw the lines, let them do s0.” . We hear of star-dust, and we willingly concede to astron- 
Bruther Karter spoke thoze last wurds with more mers the consideration that cycles are occupied in con- 
emfasis than iz kommon for him, and when he took structing from such slender materials the splendid whirling 


hiz seet a littel buz went round amung the audiense, 


and I kood see that the speech we had just hurd had. a ; : 
Sister Jones’ fase kullered up , any more potent or speedy in its operations? If this gub- 


made an impreshun. 
to her eers, and in haf a minit she sprung up, show- 


ing by her are and manner that she waz governd by: 


sum spirit, not gospel charity. She spoke vary has- 
tily and in a loud voise. Sally sed she akted for all 
the wurld az tho she was skolding her hired girl for 
getting a batch ov butter too salt. She went on in: 
this wa: | 

“For my part, I think we had better piv up our: 
relijun altogether or else stik to it. We had better 
eether be Kristyans or Infidels ; if we ar Kristyang, 
we hav no biznes to be reeding Infidel papers. I 
kan understand what makes Bruther Karter tauk ; 
the wa'he duz. He iz just about az deep in the mud 
az Bruther Skidmore iz in the mire, and it iz nach-' 


eral enuf that he shood defend him. But I wil raze’ 
my voise in behaf of Jezus and hiz holy relijun. I 
don’t beleev in mixing. I want the pure artikel, 
and meen to hav it. I don’t want eny Infidelity nor 
Truta Sx2zkerism in mine, and wat iz more, I won’t 
hav it. Thoze hoo want to reed THE TRUTH Srrx-_ 
ER, I suppoze tha hav a rite to do so, and thoze hoo 
want to go to hel, have a rite to do that also. 

“I don’t beleev eny tru Kristyan wil take an Infi- 
del paper into hiz house, and hardly into hiz hands; , 
and, for my part, I don’t think much ov thoze hoo 
wil do so.” . 


globes which revolve round their proper suns. Why, 
then, should the bathybius or sgoul-matter of the spheres be 


. Stance were refined or sufficiently advanced to be used in the 
{manufacture ef soule, it would possess all the faculties 
necessary for complete individualily, and this, too, of a 
‘superior being. Thus would the Smith and Brown family 
: be made out of God, and godly they should be. Bathybius, 
| whether in space or under the sea, must be composed of the 
simplest materials, The soul-atoms of Leibnitz, or other 
scientist, could only be tha mature thoughts of an intelli- 
gent being. Nothing else could deserve the name, 
Democritus, that archangel of intellect, proposed, accord- 
‘img to Bayle, the idea that the ‘images of things” were 
created and prepared by God for the use of the mind of 
man. But who holds the balance-wheel of the universe, 
and turns it too? If itis God, then he himself is the srea- 


‘tion, balance-wheel, and all; and this Mumbo Jumbo is a 


great animal—we having the inestimable privilege of being 
parasites living upon his juices and drinking his very blood, 
But the baseness and cruelty which characterizes many of 
the operations of nature forbid our acceptance of this view, 
and we are forced to admit thet nature, after all, is chief 
cook and bottle-washer, that a subtle, hawk-eyed, and rather 
ill-humored God only turns a crank or two, or whenever 
nature’s works wish to go ahead he shoves them along a Jit- 
tle, which I should call playing second fiddle with a wit- 
ness (I speak with reverence !) to the great dame who has 
upheld us from the earliest period of our existence. 

But with regard to soul, Voltaire (who, like Bennett, 


At this moment Elder Goodly roze and askt Sister 
Jones to wate a littel and allow him to sa a fu, 
wurds. “It iz my opinyun that it iz vary eezy to ga. 
too much. It wil not anser for wun haf ov the church . 
to drive out the uther haf. If we go on in this wa 
our church wil be broken up and we shal fall to the 
ground, It haz greevd me to lern that skeptisizm 
and unbeleef ar wurking into our midst, but, if pos- į 
sible, kontenshun and a want ov charity iz wurse, Ii 
am vary slo to beleev that eether Bro. Skidmore or; 
Bro. Karter haz ment eny harm by taking the paper ` 
that haz ben menshund, and I wood hope tha mite 
ge fit tò remoov the kauze of diskord; but ov wun; 
thing I am vary shure, and that iz that it iz not: 
for the interest ov this church to get rid ov such: 
members as our first deeken and Bro. Karter. Tha’ 
ar the pillers that the church depends upon, and | 


planted a torch instead of a cross at every corner) has elab- 
orated and brought forward this subject in a way which 
may be expanded, but not contradicted or set aside. He 
made the character of soul phenomena depend upon the 
refinement of sensation, and modern scientists concur in 
predicating the highest order of mental manifestations only 
upon refinement of tissue and its necessary concomitant, 
complicated organiz tion. 

What has germinal matter or God, floating through the 
universe, to do with such an arrangement ? 

And with regard to the two elements being present in the 
human body, presiding over all that transpires in that colise- 
um of nature, I should rather say, count ten thousand 
degrees of activity. ‘‘ Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the 
chuain alike,” and you will only giv a sufficient result to the 
never-ceasing and accumulating operations and influences in 
the field of animated nature, . 

But, Mr. Editor, I was shocked and disgusted on meeting 


it iz far better that we extend charity and the'jn your msgnificent paper with the anuouncement that a 
rite hand of felloship to them. I am not afrade gentleman came near being arrested for selling the works 
that tha wil do eny harm, but tha hav dun and of Thomas Paine, and yet such people will not believe that 
wil stil do a grate deel ov good. * they are lineal descendants of monkeys and apes, 
“ Now let me s2 to all here prezent that I kan’t se; Respectfully yours, 

that it iz going to do eny good to kontinu this tauk | ` e 

any further. No good kan kum ov it, and I am| Tse way for a man to secure himseif from wickedness is 
shure the sooner it iz diskontinued the better. We; to withdraw from the examples of it.—Seneca. 


ZILLAN, 
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Letters from friends. 


Norta Hopson, Wrs., Oct. 12, 1878, 

D. M. Rexnerr, Esq., Dear Sir; “ Cupid’s Yokes” and 
the Trinity came to hand, but not the ‘' Bible Abridged.” 
I hay carefully perused the dreadfully obacene work, and I 
am only sorry to hav to say that the social abuses referred 
to are, alas | too evident, and need reforming; and although 
Mr. Hey wood’s reforms are what might by some be consid- 
ered too radical, only the future can establish that point. 
I cannot set myself up as a judge as to whether his views 
are altogetber right or sltogether wrong. Probably they 
are a little of both; but that they are honest I do believe, 
and I cannot think he meant anything obscene. By that I 
mean anything that would vitiate the taste, corrupt-the 
morals, or pollute the senses of either youth or adult who 
might read them. It may open their eyes pretty wide, and 
cause them to ponder over matters pertaining to social re- 
form, But in this boasted free country to put a man in 
” durance vile” for sending through the mails or selling at 
a bookstand to those who desire them these opinions, how- 
ever radical they may be, is, I think, an outrage on humen- 
ity, and I do most unqualifiedly indorse the Declaration. of 
Rights, and as such put me down on the list. 

fant sorry that you, with others, hav been arraigned 
before the courts on that account too, but let us hope it may 
be the means of pushing the matter to a climax, ond that 
they cannot be construed into anything that they are not by 
any religious or professional bigot who has a grudge or 
spite against his neighbor who does not think as he does 
or follow in the same rut Why should there be so 
much fusa about this obscenity business and its qualifica- 
tious? Most people know what it is, Strange the word 
has so many interpretations. One would suppose the 
douple-distilled and concentrated wisdom of the country, 
that ought to be found in Congress (but I am afraid is x0t), 
could frame some law and define obscene matter so that the 
inherent rights of the individual would not be interfered 
with. But so the never-ending fight against orthodox intol- 
erance must go on, and Excelsior must be our cry, and Vig- 
lance the watchworu, for it is the price of liberty. 

Bo you intend introducing the spelling reform in your 
paper. It will seem queer, but its utility I bav little doubt 
of. But of course you will meet with opposition and prob 
ably ridicule, but by and by, when we can get its utility 
through our thick conservative heads, we will all say, 
u Brother Bennett, you were sound after all.” By the way, 
what has become of Dr, Sara B. Chase's Physiologist? does 
she publish it atill? Iam afraid the persecutions of Uom- 
stock hav done her much damage. Her journal was an ex- 
cellent effort in the right Girection, and I hope it may not 
come to an Untimely end thereby. It ia not much I can do 
for the cause financially, but put me down for one dollar, 
and call on me when needed and I wil remit. 

Sincerely yours, Jas. 8, FIELD. 


BELLE PLAINS, Iowa, Oct. 1, 1878, 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Brother: Ihave read your paper for 
about six months. Have never fully believed in Infideiity 
until very recently I took hold of it very carefully, and after 
serious thought and hard study I find I cannot reject its 
convincing power, I do not wholly attribute my convic- 
tlons to the influence of your paper, but it gave a light to 
brighten my dark path of doubt. I hav often heard of the 
“ millennium ” to come, and 1 think it wiil be here goon if 
Infidelity keeps up its rapid strides for a few years more. 
I am surprised to tind so many of the young people of our 
town expressing boldly their Liberal sentiments. The 
minds imprisoned by myths and fables are slowly but surely 
` making their escape. Go on in your good wor}, and as 
noon as J get settled in the West I will subscribe for your 

paper and some booke. Yours very truly, 
Cou. RUCEER. 


MR, YOUNG BEHOLDETH THE MOTE IN BRO, JAMIESON’S 
EYE, BUT CONSIDERETH NOT THE BEAM, ETO. 


Mempuis, Mo., Oct. 11, 1878, 

Frrenp Bennett: I see by THE TRUTH SEEKER of the 
5th that W, F. Jamieson has given vent to another install- 
ment of his spleen and spite towards Spiritualism in general 
and Mr. Jenkins and ‘‘the motley throng of Mott & Co.” in 
particular. 

Mr, Jenkins is abundantly able to take care of himself, 
but ag the ‘motley throng” includes my humble self, I 
hope you will allow maa few words. 

Mr. Jamieson is said to be very courteous in his oral dis- 
cussions With the defenders of the old theology, but why he 
descends to the plane of the blackguard the moment he puts 


pen to paper against Spiritualism I can account for on no]. 


other hypothesis than that in the former case he is conscious 
of being able to refute his opponent’s arguments by reason 
and common sense, while iu the latter he is aware that the 
living facts of to-day, which any one who wishes can verify 
by the evidence of his own senses and the normal exercise 
of the reasoning faculties, completely refute his position ; 
and thus, as calm reason cauuot avail him, he becomes irate 
and lays holu on invective and opprobrious epithets. Hence 
hia classic expressions, ‘ foolish clap-trap,” “contemptible, 
dirty doings,” ‘‘humpbacked épiritualistic camels,” *“ your 
mouth open, and gulp,” etc. ' 

Along towards the middle of his article he says: “J have 
seen the Mott performances.” Now, any one putting confi- 
dence in him would understand that he had given the Mott 
materializations at least a fair investigation. But such is by 
no means the case. He never attended but one seance, and 
there are numerous witnesses to the fact that his munner of 
couducting himself indicated but little desire to come in 
contact with the phenomena. 

The seances are conducted in this wise: The members of 
the circle go in rotation and exchange the compliments of 
the evening with Gen. Bledsoe, the presiding spirit; the 
strangers being introduced and invited to ask any questions 
they choose. ‘Then the spirits call for their friends present. 
When Mr. Jamieson was cailed he advanced to within about 
two feet of the aperture, and remarked, ‘That looks like 
my mother,” and immediately turned on hia heel and retired 
to hia seat at the Opposite side of the room without the least 
attempt at investigation; not a question did he propose! 

No one knows whether his mother was living or dead. 
But whoever it was undoubtedly saw that he would dog: 
gedly iguore the whole phenomena ag of spiritual origin, 
and consequently he wax.vot again called, 

Both Mr. Mot aad Mr. Pitkin chanced to bav as many 
guests as cculd be comfurwbly entertained, and Mr, Jamie- 
gon went to a hotel for lodgings, But Mra. Mott invited him 
to come and iuvestizate free of charge. But he never re- 
turned. And yet he has the audacity to call the hundreds 
who have attended from four to hundreds of seances fools 


The Truth Seeker, November 4, 1878. 


senses in preference to his slang! ; 

In another place he says, ‘' Iam in favor of a union of al) 
Liberalists of the country under one broad banner.” Well, 
friend J., if none bui Liberalists were admitted, you would 
most assuredly be left owt in the cold, as the average ortho- 
dox preacher is no more bigoted than yourself. You don’t 
find Spiritualists denouncing Materialists simply on account 
of their belief, as you denounce them. Ifa man hopes for 
acnihilation, let him hope on; but if, on the contrary, a 
Materialist would rather believe in a future life, Spiritualists 
would gladly assist him. It requires no credulity, but sim- 
ply a self-potsed, honest investigation at Mott’s or ether places 
to know it to bea fact, Jamieson to the contrary notwith- 
standing. STEPHEN YOUNG, 


Asrorta, OR, Sept. 28, 1878.7 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Brother : I see they have you again. 
Well, that is all right ; it is only another drop in the bucket, 
aud it will soon be full to overflowing. Don't you know a 
tat will turn if too hard pressed, and by and by the great 
Liberal heart of America will give one mighty throb and 
declare this must stop, and then, and perhaps not till then, 
will the army of the Church feel how insignificant they are 
when Right says, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no further.” 
I am sorry for you, but I am glad for the cause it isso. Go 
on, you noble old martyr, we will all stand by you, “sink 
or swim,” and any one that professes to be a Liberal and 
does not isa coward. Put me down for $2,50, 

Yours for the right, A, A, CLEVELAND. 


BRooKLYN, L. I., Oct., 1878, 

e FRIEND D. M. BENNETT: I continue to receive great com: 
fort in reading your Trura SEEKER. It isa daring work, 
and you hav many able contributors.” I hay gone through 
with your valuable work entitled ‘‘ The World’s Sages.” It 
is of inestimable value from the broad view you take of the 
world’s thinkers and benefactors. It should be more gener- 
ally read and found on the shelves of every library. Iam 
now getting much entertainment and instruction from your 
more recent work, “The Champions of the Church.” For 
myself, I do not require at my age (seventy-six) much in- 
formation on the frauds and bypocrisies of Christian theol- 
ogy; but your last work makes me wonder much at your 
research, industry, and perseverance. Were it an orthodox 
thaological work, the priesthood would hav affirmed you 
entitled to a front seat among the “ four-and-twenty elders,” 
topped off with a little golden crown. But, alas, friend 
Bennett, it is evident from your extreme cussedness, and, 
perhaps, a wicked habit you hav of “telling tales out of 
school,” Christians will consign you to that place down be- 
low where the fire is not quenched! Ah, yes; you will get 
a warm front seat and be compelled to stir up hell with a 
short poker. 

I feel like complimenting you on your choice of type—I 
mean its size (amall pica). It is very comfortable to the eyes 
of elderly people. 5 i 

I read with much interest the contributions to your paper 
of Mrs, Elmina Slenker, the spoilt Quakeress. By the bye, 
I had to vindicate Elming to several of my friends recently. 
They contended she must be a cold, heartless, unfeeling 
woman. Now you, and thousands, with myself, who hav 
studied her works, know this to be a totally unfounded con- 
clusion. True, she contends that man has no immortality; 
that death is an eternal sleep; that ‘our only future is in 
the future of our race.” I contend with my friends that, 
with her, this must be considered a mere “figure of speech,” 
perfectly admissible ia these days of pious swindiiog; mur- 
der, and fraud, Nor should we wonder, in these days of 
fashionable hypocrisy, that even sensible minds like Elmina 
should swing over to the other side of faith and credniity, 
and even doubt the evidence of their five senses, 

No, no, friend Bennett, Elmina, whatever she says about 
death being an eternal sleep, is all well enough; Sut we may 
rest assured that every time she is compelled to stand by and 
witness the departure of the spirit from the form of some 
cherished friend, relative, brother, sister, smiling infant, or 
culhivated toiler in the cause of truth and morality, she 
keenly feels the pangs of separation, a species of heli! Na- 
ture inwardly revolts at the blasting idea of oblivion—of 
gone, and gone forever’. 

Aad, again, is it to be supposed that, years hence, when 
exhauste. Nature imperiously demands that our friend 
Bennett lay aside his writing implements, and says, “ Pass 
right on thou true and faithful servant,” will she not say, 
+ Perhaps there is yet a domain unexplored by skeptics. 
Perhaps, after all, there may be some truth in the myths of 
Spiritualism?” and then, despairingly clutching at old ortho- 
doxy, frantically exclaim, ‘‘O that I also had a: pair of 
wings!” Yours as ever, Davin Brucsz, 


Unton, OR., Oct, 6, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed please fiad $2.00, 
which please carry to my credit, I take several papers, but 
consider THE TRUTH SEEKER as good as the best. I notice 
by the Daily Oregonian that some foolish English people 
are about to offer up prayers of praise to Almighty God be- 
cause peace has been proclaimed between Russia and Tur- 
key, which they are foolish enough to think is the resuit of 
their prayers. Such nonsense reminds me of an expression 
of one of our townsmen. We have not had any rain for 
some time, and the roads are very dusty. A few days ago 
the party referred to was standing on the street, the wind 
was blowing and the dust flying in such dense olouds 
that one could hardly see across the street, when he re- 
marked, ‘‘I am going to pray for rain, and if it do't rain, 
by God TII keep on praying till it does rain.” And so if we 
want peace, we will keep on praying till peace comes. A 
very little faith (less than a grain of mustard seed) and a 
great deal of patience. And so sure as to-morrow’s gun 
shall rise, peace will come—in answer to our prayer of 
course. Very truly thine, J. B. Eaton, JR.. 


Rusa CENTER, KAN., Oct. 7, 1878. 

Eprror Truta BERKER : Inclosed you will find $1.00. 
For this sum send one copy of the “Age of Reason” and 
‘‘Examination of Prophecies,” by Thomas Paine, I have 
read the "Age of Reason,” and now I want to examine the 
“ Examination of Prophecies.” I received the ‘‘Interroga- 
tories to Jehovah” last week, and I must say that it beats 
God, it beats Christ, and it even beats the Devil! ; 

I did not know there were so many inconsistences in the 
holy volume before, and I must say that the God of the 
Bible is a Jew with all of a Jew’s imperfections, He 
selected that murderous tribe of marauders as kis chosen 


der, and plunder all other nations, and now and then in 
placea of unusual difficulties he would come to the rescue 
and slay his thousauds, Take the whole array of the Bible 


| characters, and what do we find? Sir, we find a set of! 


murderers, adulterers, thieves, persons guilty of incest, and 


and dupes because they trust the evidences of their own 


people, gave them’a roving commission to rob, steal, mur- | 


ry can 
in fact, guilty of every offanse known. to the criminal law, 
The Devil is far ahead of God and his patriarchs, and even 
Nero is respectable inj comparison With them; Caligula 
appears like a fair man, and the enormities of Dionysius are 
thrown completely in the shade. And think! we are asked 
to believe it, to not doubt that God understood it all, and 
that it is perhaps not for us to know all his ways! 

See how absurd: God has written his children a letter, but 
has writ'e1 it in such jargon that no man cau gather an in: 
telligible idea from it, and tells us if we do not believe that 
he is just, is reasonable, is merciful—if we do not believe 
everything containell therein—we are doomed to everlasting 
hell, . f 
I have not time to write, but I still say, go on, my dear 
‘Bennett, and give them such a ‘shaking up” as they never 
had before, Respectfully yours, Po.Lk CLur. 


Burr Oax, Micu., Oct. 20, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Friend and Brother; Isend you the 
name of another trial subscriber to THE TRUTH Saucer ; 
will send you two or more permanent patrons to the same 
as s00n a8 their subscription to the Index expires, they hav- 
ing become heartily disgusted with the course its envious, 
fatse, and orthodoxical, cultured editor is pursuing. They 
affirm they will patronize him no longer. Ho is truly mak- 
ing himself ridiculous by following in the footprints of his 
illustrious predecessor,.S. W. Paine, and may he soon reap 
the same reward, the neglect and contempt of Liberals 
every where. 

Since writing you last, that eloquent apostie of truth and 


J reason, and the nulveriser of old dogmas and rotten the. 


ology, Dr. J. L. York, bas again been with us and delivered 
two powerful an? highly instructing lectures to an audience 
of five hundred attentive listeners, which, with his former 
iectures here, and those at Stuigis, eight miles from here, 
have cracked and broken many mental shackles and supersti- 
liong fears. The good seed sown is taking root through the 
and, 

Please add my name to the Declaration of Rights, and 
send me the following list uf books and oblige your old 
friend, M. P. THURSTON, 


. BURNSIDE, PA., Sept. 8, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT : I hav been in receipt of your TROTE 
SBEKER for about a year. I cannot here express fully our ' 
appreciation of it. We call it our ‘‘ New Testament,” I 
rather guess it was my husband who ‘‘ made an Infidel” of 
me, for I was reared in the M. E. Church, my father being 
a loca] preacher for that denomination. I hav been mar- 
ried about six years, and live in a little village of about 
two hundred inhabitants, and during the last three years 
there has not a woman of the village or surrounding coun- 
try paid me a single visit, all on account of my religious he- 
lief (or theirs), i 

An old gentleman of eighty years, and who. has been an 
A'heist for thirty years past, residing some eight miles dis. 
tant, sent me word that be was coming to see me, as he had 
never seen a Woman who was an Atheist in the course of 
long life. I am one of Mrs. Slenker’s many admirers. I 
believe I really love her. I like the proposition in a late 
number of THE TRUTH SEEKER, of debating, although it 
is not a new idea to us. We do not write any, but wo hav 
a little argument every day with some one, and to our busi- 
ness disadvantage in some cases, We keep a small drug. 
store, and as an instance of now they “go back” on us. 
sometimes, I giv you a case. f 

A gentleman—no, only a man according to Frothingham 
—Ccame in and was admiring some gold-fishes, when my hus- 
band began began to explain their nature and history, in 
which conversation he happened to speak, as the man 
thought, disrespectfully of the Bible or Jesus Christ, which 
is contrary to the laws of Pennsylvania, He got up to leave, 
saying that he had come in to buy some drugs, but “if that 
is the kind of @ man you are, I shall never buy anything of 
you again.” 

He went to the justice to get law against my husband, but 
failed, asthe justice was a man who had better reason or 
more charity than he. But no matter, if we do suffer these 
drawbacks on account of our religious opinion, we will 
contine to teach what we believe to be true, At any rate,. 
we will expose to the extent of our ability what we know 
-to be false, > . 

Inclosed is a ‘‘ greenback” dollar, for which credit John 
H. Reed, Burnside, Clearfield county, Pa., on his subserip- 
tion. Bro. B., ‘don’t give up the ship,” Keep afloat; there 
is au open sea and fairer sailing just alittle ahead, This 
is my first letter to any paper, and only the zest which I 
have for our cause has induced me to write this for your 
encouragement. Fraternally, ` M. ©. G. REED. 


: PORTLAND, Me., Sept. 27, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Inclosed you will fiad $3.00, 
which I send for ‘‘ The Champions of the Church.” I like 
the book very much, and I wish that every orthodox man 
and woman in this country had it, and had to read it 
through inside of three mouths. 

I am happy to inform you and the readers of your valu- 
able paper that our free meeting which the Liberal people of 
this city established here last June is flourishing finely. 
Every Sunday our hall is well filled, and we hear a large 
number of very interesting speeches. I hope that free 
thought and free speech may roll on until they fill the earth 
with the glory of God. H. A. Gams, M.D 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Oct. 16, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Kir: In the last three or four 
numbers of TuE TRUTA SEEKER I see quite lengthy arti- 
cles in regard 10 what The Seymour Times had to say about 
the arrest of yourself, W. S Bell, and others at the Wat- 
kins Convention, and I could uot help thinking but that 
you were undeservediy giving that prurient sheet altogether 

too much free advertising, and by so doing might be inairt- 
mental in inducing some one to foolishly waste their money 
by sending forit. Some two or three months since there 
were three numbers of that paper sent to me, and I hay 
known of several others who received some of the same, 
| doubtless with a view to getting subseriptions; but, as far 
as I havy heard, without any success. And from the atyle 
and literature of the paper I should say tunat I think its edi- 
tor ought to be the last man to say, “ We are willing that 
auy prurient idiot may print his thoughts if he can express 
them in decent lauguage; if he can’t, the jail ia the best 
Place for him.” In what the Times styles its “Latest 
Proclamation,” it says.that “Tie Seymour Times is supposed 
Ito be the wickedest. paper im the world,” etc. And the 
manner in which it speaks of “a gir-baby of sixteen,” and 
j much more of such silly twaddle, I am led to think that 
the statement as to the wickedness (as well as the slimyness) 
of the paper is correct. I hav not seen alate issue of The 
i Times, but as to what W. S. Bell says in regard to the edi- 
tor of The Times claiming that “thousands of good Chris- 
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tiana read The Times,” according to our way of thinking, 


such good Christians must be of the clasg of Christians who | 


would find reading as well, or better, suited to their tastes 
in the “ Holy Bible Abridged.” 

On glancing over the first number of The Times sent me, 
I was lead to wonder why Comstock or some of his minions 
were not after the editor of that paper; but perhaps Com- 
stock & Co, think that he ia too small fry for them to 
meddle with. And it may be that the editor of The Times 


is only throwing mud at you and Bell and others in order | 


10 blind Comsteck & Co. in regard to his own cutting up. 
And if he can save his scalp by ‘‘ sucking ears” with Com- 
siock and his delectable Christian readers (calves), for pity’s 
sake let him do so. But I fear he will find it no easy trick 
to ride two horses ‘at the same time, especially if one isa 
little pony and the other seventeen hands high. 

A short time ago a friend gave mea short clipping which 
he thought would be about suitable for the Seymour Weekly 
dimes, with a request for me to send it, which I did, but I 
do not know whether it was used in the paper or not. The 
morality of the Times may be good cuough for certain 
Christians, but I don’t think it good enough for Infidels, 
who hav no Savior to look to to take away all of their sins. 
We Infidels hav got to stand or fell by our own merits and 
‘atone or suffer for our own misdeeds. Therefore, let us 
lead true and virtuous lives, and by cur example, as well as 
our words, teach and lead all with whom we come in con- 
tact to do the same, and the world will hav no more use for 
obscene literature. Let us battle ever for right, justice, 
and liberty; but let u3 do it in a manly way. Yours for 
liberty and treth, ` F. F. Foner. 


Borie STATION, KAN., Oct. 18, 1878. 

MR. D. M. BENNETT,, My Dear Friend: As 1 hav stated 
once before this, I scatter my dear T. 8, all over, far and 
wide, to some people when I know their address, old ac- 
quaintances, and stravgers, in hope to gain subscribers for 
our glorious T. S. It only needs to get acquainted with 
that bold and fearless paper, if the eyes are not shut with 
superstition and bigotry, to at once subscribe for it. 
With more than satisfaction I noticed that, by reading the 
friendly correspondence, you received two new subscribers 
during the last two mouths, to whom I hav sent a bunch of 
TRUTH SEEKERS occasionslly. They felt, probably, they 
would like to hav it come regular every week. Now, dear 
brother Bennett, I am so happy to add one more subscriber 
to your list; it is only for three months, but who can read 
the T. 8, three months and then cease? And I also hav the 
promise for one more for three months in a short time. I 
wish to beso happy as to add as many as One hundred to 
your list, and will do ali I can to circulate your paper and 
increase your list of subscribers. . 

Go on, brother Bennett, in the course you hav taken 
against priestcraft and superstition. The Liberals should 
aid you to the best of their ability against thut mighty 
power-—-Church—and their bloodhournd—Comstock. We 
ought not to expect our leader or leaders to fight our battles 
against our enemies and let us stand back and look on 
quietly without moving ‘our hands or purse to aid them, 
With my best wishes for your future success and triumph- 
ant victory for the right and truth, I remain sincerely yours, 
: Susan REICSESTER. 


HANNIBAL, Mo , Oct. 7. 1878. 

Dear Mr. Bennett: Please find inclosed $1.35, sixty 
cents of which is for Tan TRUTH SEEKER and pocket dic- 
tionary, subscription to continue until the 1st of January, 
1879, and to be addressed to Mr. A. E. Tribue, this city; the 
remainder (seventy-five cents) credit to my account as an 
earnest of my appreciation of your very valuable paper, 
Mr. Van, Buskirk to the contrary, notwithstanding; and 
instead of severing our friendly relations because of your 
courtesy to Miss Tilton and tbe appeal to Liberais at large 
to respond financially in defense of those who hav been 
wrongfully attacked in the matter of personal convictions, 
which are as dear to them as are those of other individuals, 
why we lament our inability to giv you sufficient pecuniary 
aid to curry the Watkins difficulty to a successful issue, in 
the abeence of which be assured of the kindest regards of 
your many friends in this lecality—friends who stand ever 
ready to aid and encourage the battle-scarred veterans who 
are struggling to erect for us the beautiful temple of sci- 
ence—a temple at whose shrine we can worship Truth, 
divested of supernatural pretensions, and within whose 
corriders we can raise our anthems in praise of a god of 
nature, and a religion which has for its aim the good of 
humanity. Yes, friend Bennett, go on, and may you come 
out doubly victorious, f 

Since I last wrote you, afew gentlemen of Liberal tenden- 
cies hav eucceeded in orgnnizing a society here, the consti- 
tution of which cannot but prove acceptable to the most 
fastidious in the matter of ethics, The bond of organization 
excludts from membership those who are loose in habits and 
morals, and has in view the diffusion of Liberal sentiment 
in this community. Mr. B. F. Underwood ia to lecture in 
its interests on the 12th, 18th, and 14th of next month, the 
entire net proceeds of the course to be donated to the city 
for the benefit of the poor. We are confident that the com- 
modious hall in which Mr. ‘Underwood will lecture will be 
filled with the most intelligent and attentive audience that 
has ever greeted any lecturer in this city. Mr. W. D. 
‘Waller, manager of Mozart Hall, has engaged Mr. R. Inger- 
soll to lecture here also sometime during the seasou, which 
will indeed be an intellectual feast to us, but ‘‘a rock of 
offense” to our Christian opponents, who aie all sanctified, 
and hence very orthodox in sentiment. i 
. The dieczssion élicited by the publication of ‘A Week 
with the Ghosts,” has been the reverse of fair to Mr. Jen- 
kins, who is known here as a.gentieman of broad culture 
and Liberal views. Mr. Jenkins’ honesty in reference to 
the Mott business cannot be impeached, although he may 
be in error, as it is fair to presume he is, from the statement 
of Mr. Potter, Dr. A. R. Ayers, and others who hav attend- 
ed the Mott seances. But that Mr. Jamieson should resort 
to such ungentlemanly language as is evinced in his article 
of the 5th inst in order to bring Mr. Jenkins into ridicule, 
is entirely out of place and not legitimate in the discussion 
of subjects in which so much interest is centered as this of 
Spiritualism and spirit manifestation. It is to be hoped Mr. 
Jenkins will be accorded ‘‘fair play ” in the columns of 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER, as he has many friends here, outside 
the ranks of Spiritualists, who desire his thorough vindica- 
tion in this matter. Yous, A. R.O. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., Oct. 18, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Brother: Inclosed herewith find 
New York exchange for $6 25, and the names of five trial 
subscribers. Credit E. Budiong on National Defense Fund 
$2.00. This club of fve ia my third club to the noble paper. 


Although not large, yet if every scbscriber would assist as | owing, I suppose, to my defective training in mathematics, , 
much, the cause of Liberalism would be promoted. On the |I hav never succeeded in adding the three together, and find clenlineg, drainage, etè., 


| 


4th and 5th inat. Prof. W. F. Jamieson gave us two lectures 
at this piace and organized a Liberal League of thirty-five 
members, He is a powerful speaker and logical reasoner; 
and I wouhi recommend him to any society or locality 
desirous of having the “turbid pool of orthodoxy ” stirred 
to the very bottom, as a man eminently qualified. I think 


20) 


‘the sum total only one. Will not-some great mathematician 
explain? Again, if such a paradox were possible, is it pos- 
sible that the three above referred to, or any other “‘ spirit,” 
can exist by itself, which wouid imply a circumference, a 
limit, a boundery or periphery, hence locality, which is held 
by orthodox teachers, and, I believe, by most Spiritualists, 


I will send yeu an ther club soon; your paper is giving gen-!as belonging to matter? Well, then, is there such: a thing 


eral satisfaction. 


The nearest at complaint I have beard is ag an individual spirit located in the body of man, and 


the wish of many that there was an end to the “family , hence in other animals, because similarly organized? Must 
quarrel” among Liberals, and that ‘the best thoughts and i not that ‘‘spirit,” having a conscious after-existence, be- 
writings of our editors and writers for the press were! coming at times visible, being capable of locomotion, must 
directed toward the common enemy. However, Brother j not that be some sort of matter? 


Bennett, “hew to the line.” 
Tack my name to that Declaration of Rights. 


Whether we can or can not get a solution to these prob- 


I indorse : lems, I hav the utmost hope and faith in the future terres- - 


the Declaration after having read the ‘‘ Yokes.” The Bible: trial improvements, and think it is our duty to make the 


abridged came to hand. What a gem! 
Your sincere friend, EBER BUDLONG. 
CoLtTMBUS, O., Oct. 21, 1878, 

FRIEND BENNETT: Last Saturday night closed the six 
days’ debate between A. W. Dean, a Campbellite minister 
of Nelsonville, O., and myself. The debate was held in the 
church in which Mr. Dean ministers the bread of lifp to the 
starving souls of his people. Of the merits of the debate I 
shall leave others to speak; and yet there were some fea- 
tures of it which I may with propriety sketch. In the first 
place, Nelsonviile is a small town; and in the next place, 
the church was smali in which we held the discussion; and 
in the last place, A. W. Dean is a third-rate minister and a 
fourth-rate man. He labored under the impression that 
loud, violent, and abusive talk would be a sufficient answer 
to arguments, logic, facts, and science. From the fact that 
the Freethinkers are few in this place, and that the church 
was usualiy well-nigh filled up with his own people, he 
found opportunity for his personalities and indecencies. 
He went so far one evening as to say that he would not hes- 
itate to read ang passage in the Bible before that audience. 
The next evening, alluding to this statement, I said that I 
supposed he did not mean literally what he said, but that if 
he did, I held in my hands a slip of paper with three Bible 
passages marked. He immediately got up and stepped to- 
‘warda me to take the paper, which I held in my hand. 
withdrew it, and said, * But will you read the passages if 
I giv you.the paper?” t‘ Certainly I will,” he replied; and 
I handed him the paper, with these references: 1 Kings xiv, 
10; Job xl, 16, 17; Ezekiel iv, 12-15. He read the first and 
third, but said he would not read the second. Before read- 
ing these obscenities he offered a few solemn explanations 
to show that it was perfectly proper for him to read them. 
Such was the character of the man of God whom I met in 
debate at Nelsonville. It would not be worth my while, or 
the space in your valnable paper, to further describe this 
champion of obscene literature. He uttered, in the course 
of the six. nights’ debate, erroneous statements enough to 
fill several columns of THE TRUTA SEEKER. 

One thing is certain, namely: tbe cause of Freethought 
has taken root here and is growing rapidly. Last June I 
gave two lectures here, which were the first ever given in 
the place, and since then there has been a great deal of 
discussion upon Liberal questions. Mr. Thos. Berry has 
been the active Freethinker in this town to open fire upon 
the saints. They hav not failed to show their hate towards 
him; but, like a true Liberal, he was not to be intimidated 
by threats or slandering sermons, but has kept straight along 
for the past four years cet mertal freedom, common 
sense, and the necessity of attending to one world at a time. 
Besides Mr. Berry, there are now several other strong liberal- 
minded men joining with him to push along the cause of 
Freethought. Nelsonville is destined to be a station on the 
great route of progressive thought in this country. I go 
to-day to Williamsburg, Ind. 

W. 8. BELL, 


Fraternally, 

DETROIT, MICA., Oct. 22, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: It is with pleasure that I call 
the attention of your readers to the fact that Jobn Tyerman, 
from Australia, is passing from West to East, speaking 
where he may be wanted. He is a man fearless in the cause 
of truth, cultured, logical, and eloquent iu his lectures. I 

hope the friends everywhere may try and keep him busy. 

Yours truly, A. B. BPRING. 


IRWIN’s STATION, PA., Sept. 6, 1878. 

D. M. Bunnurt, Dear Sir: I am sorry to learn of your 
arrest at the Convention at Watkins by the devotees of an 
antiquated superstition. Hope you may be successful in 
escaping from the foul clutches of the inquisitora of this, 
the afternoon of the nineteenth century. It is high time 
the Liberals of America should awake to the importance of 
united action, and band together for self-protection and 
mutual defense, in order that the ‘‘hydra-headed monster” 
of superstition may not succeed in grinding us into the dust. 

You may add my name to your defense list for $10 00, 
which you can hav when wanted by making draft on me 
for the amount. Hoping the time is not far distant when 
the expression of honest opinion, either written or oral, will 
not be held to be criminal, I am, 


Respectfully, Wa. CROOKSTON. 


MONTICELLO, Oct. 4, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed please find $1.20 for 
two trial subscribers, one for TuE TRUTH SEEKER (till Jan- 
ugry, ™79) and a Dictionary, the other for Tues TRUTH 
BEEKER and ‘‘The Age of Reason.” . 

Wauld you be kind enough to publish a reasonable ques- 
tion in your paper for some professed Spiritualist to answer? 
I asked the same some time ago in a Spiritualistic paper, 
but received no reply. The question is: How can that 
which has neither form, size, nor locality, in other words, 
how can spirituality, which, according to our definition of 
spirit, is intangible, invisible, immortal, universal, and om- 
nipresent, as the word is usually defined—how can that 
assume tangibility, visibility, locality, etc., the latter being 
clearly properties of matter, as I think, universally recog- 
nized? I read and hear a great deal about *“ wonderful 
spirit manifestations,” ‘‘ giorious news from the spirit land,” 
“ materialization of spirits,” etc., etc. Now, there would be 
no one happier than myself could I hav the assurance that 
our present is but a “caterpillar existence,” and that the 


chrysalis life of perpetual and pure eprjoyment is yet to: 


come. Of the many Spiritualists is there no one who has 
compassion enough to lift one poor mortal out of “ darkness 
visible?” I£ there is, I shall feel forever grateful. 

The ogthodox doctrines of popular theology 1 find unsatis- 
factory, because I hav never yet been able to establish their 
fundamental points to my satisfaction. For inatance, for 


! years I bay seen people going into evstasies about the triune 


lory of God ‘' the Father,” God “the Son,” and God “the 
froly Ghost,” the three being one and “ one in three;” yet, 


I| things. 


condition of the human race as much superior to the present, 
socially, politically, and morally, as the condition of the 
most enlightened is to the anthropoid ape; aud if, when we 
hav done all we could do, when we hear no more about 
* political swindles,” no more about ‘religious quarrels,” 
no more about ‘'social degradation,” if there should still be 
a “bugbear beyoud,” in the name of all that is beautiful 
and good Jet us hav it. 

I crave an answer from some kind reader (Spiritualist) to 
the above. Yours in truth, J. MÜLLER, M.D. 


FLORENCE, Mo, Oct. 24, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I am happy to inform you 
that, through the kindness of my brother, I am at last able 
to send you some Money to pay for the dear old TRUTA 
SEEKER. I expect that you had about come to the conclu- 
sion that I was the “weakest man.” Iam a thousand times 
obliged to you for your kindness and patience with me. 
Hope you will deal as patiently in the future a3 you hav in 
the past, and never let Tor Troto Serer fail, and if I 
should despair of ever being able to pay you, I will write 
you at once, as I do not wish to read your valuable paper 
without paying for it. Would like to express my admiration 
and appreciation of all your regular contrivutors—would 
like to speak a word of praise for every one; but I know 
that your time is too valuable to spend in reading such 
Would also express my sympathy for you and 


otber Freethinkers who are persecuted for opiolon’s sake, 
bnt, alas! I hay no money or material sympathy, and empty 
wishes can do but little good. Inclosed find money order 
for $3 00, for which please send the following books, the 
balance to apply on my subscription. ee 

Yours for truth and liberty, James P. RICHARDSON, 


e 


Can Obscenity be Defined? 


New Yorrg, Oct. 28, 1878. 

FRIEND Bennerr: While attending the last Congress of 
our National Liberal League, I was greatly pained to wit- 
ness a disruption, to some extent, on the subject of obacealty, 
and astonished that there seemed to be an unwillingness or 
inability to define the term. In fact, none seamed willing 
to try to define it. During the able discussions, and while 
listening to the easays, I learned that the highest authorities 
had failed to define the term. It struck me that obscenity 
consisted of an act or in certain acts, and as every other act 
has fitting and decent language to deline it, so must this. I 
reduced my conception of its definition to writing, and sub- 
mitted it to some of the distinguished members of the League, 
who approved it and advised its publication in Tue Trout 
SEEKER, which will giv the Liberals of the country a chance 
to amend, improve, or change it as their superior wisdom 
may guide them, and at last giv us a definition that can 
be passed into a law that all true Liberals will support and 
enforce cheerfully. My aim has teen to embody ideas 
in-language which will make the meaning plain to the intel- 
ligence of a child, and yet not shock the modesty of the most 
delicate or refined. I respectfully solicit the earnest atten- 
tion of Liberals to the matter, and their co-operation through 
Tar TRUTH SEEKER that we may hay an early solution of 
the obscenity. question by 8 proper and intelligent definition 
which we can unite on and hav framed into a just and 
needed law. Respectfully, Danie. E. RYAN. 


THE DEFINITION, 


The term obscenity can be defined only by its application 
to the male and female sexual organs of humanity, and the 
lower animals, and when they are shown in connection 
with each other or separately by print or other picture, 
model, sculpture, or carving, or described or related of in 
their separate or connected functions by a written or printed 
document or book, and in such a manner that it is their 
intent and purpose absolutely self-evident to debase the 
mind by appeals to the mere animal instinct of sexual com- 
merce. $ 

YELO Fever. —This epidemic haz destroyd the livez ov 
several oy our Suthern frendz. It iz with all due reverence 
for thair memory, az wel az for the feelingz ov surviving 
relativz, that we propoze a new and yet an old method ov 
deeling with this fatal malady. The next time this destruc- 
tiv ajent atemts tu steel a march upon us, let the authori- 
tyz atthe plase whare it erliest appeerz try the efect ov cre- 
mating the ferst and eny subsequent victim ; also the cldth- 
ing worn and, if practicabl, the house and its contents. The, 
corse ov the féver proovz that the diseez haz .bin gradfaly 
spred by emanashonz prodfst in the plaice at which it 
started; every new case poizoning the air of a new ards and 
infected runawayz Carying the p!ag with them tu uther 
ldcalityz. The digeez haz not bidken out simultaneusly in 
diferent parts oy the cuntry—not @ven in the same latitude— 
unlessum person baz cum to thoze parts from an infected 


district ; hence the plain indicashon tu make thuro wurk o¥ 


exterminating the disecz on its ferat appeerance by destroy- 
ing all ite propagating jermz. Thiscan daly be dun by cre- 
mating the first victimz with all thair appurtenansez, māk- 
ing quaranteen ov a serten spice and allowing no wun tu 


‘eros the sanitary cordon. At that cordon, which shud be a 


vicant epace, riten orderz cud be lft and suppliez taken. 
But no wun hoo haz bin neer the sik shud be glowed tu eros 
the corden until d&@ajer iz past--no not if the milltary hav 
tu be alfshond tu prevent it. The sanatary megurea ov 
ahd ov corse be atended tu, 


RIS 


=. 


November 2, 1878, ; 


The Men who Went to Watkins. 


BEFORE THE CONVENTION. 


I’ve read the SEEKER now two years. 
On its fair pages TRUTH appears. 

The fight you're in belongs to others— 
To all true-hearted Liberal brothers, 
Pray giv no quarter, neither take, 

Till truth and justice win the stake; 


For we will pledge you our last dollar— 
¥ here truth doth lead we're bound to follow 


Publish the tidings to all men: 

The thousands now at Watkins Glen 
Are heroes that will never kneel 

To priestly power or bigots’ steel; 


Who’ve long and bravely fought for truth 


In older age, as well as youth ; 
-Then honor to these noble men 
Gathering now at Watkins Glen. . 


May no uncertain sound be made 
To echo in ils peaceful shade. 

We would not hav that lovely glen 
Giv shade to aught but noble men, 
Who battle for all human rights, 

In love and mercy take delight, 
Protect the weak against the strong, 
And shleid the innocent from wrong. 


AFTER THE CONVENTION. 


Such men as these to Watkins went, 
On truth and liberty Intent— 

Mon who were noble, true, and brave, 
Our rights and liberties to eave. 
Alas! our souls are filled with pain— 
We can but blush with very shame. 
Within her prison walls be thrown, 
And call this government our own, 


That daras with coward arma to strike 
Fair woman seeking her own right, 
And honest mon in duty’s path, 
Should surely raise a nation’s wrath. 


Doolittle.” 
‘Can you name any rich Spiritualist in 
New York 2” a 


t Yes ; there is Dr. Henry J. Newton, who j water by digging wells, some of which are 


is said to be worth a million dollars. He is 
President of the Eclectic Medical College.” 

“Any. other names of your visitors ?” 

“ Here is that of John Pierrepont, the 
poet, Robert Dale Owen, Theodore Parker, 
Gerrit Smith, William Coleman of London, 
Charles Sumner, Charlotte Cushman, the ac- 
tress, Judge Carter of Ohio, Bishop Doane, 

‘J. ©. Le Grand, Chief Justice of Maryland, 
Dr. Napoleon B. Wolfe of Cincinnati, Free- 
"man, the artist and painter of the Royal 
‘ family, the Rev. Dr. Thos. E. Bond, Glendy 
: Burke of New Orleans, Prof. Mapes, and 
« John Brown.” 
_ “Of Ossawattamie ?” 
| ‘Yes, sir; the martyr, John Brown. He 
.came to see mea few days only before he 
| went South,” 
| “ Any others ?” 
| = Yes. Judge Alexander M. Cassidy cf 
: Colorado, Judge H. E. Parsons of Ashta- 
: bula.” f 
; ‘You did not mention any of these names 
! on the witness stand ?” 
i “No; they did not giv me a chance ; but 
‘I would hav done so, and I would giv them 
ia communication from the spirit world if 
i they should ask me again. I feel that I could 
| do it on the witness stand, although it is very 


Elder Evans of the Shakers, and Antoinette ; who was less informed than the soldiers.— 


Proud freemen of this nation, rise, 
And take great Tony by surprise; 

This little breeze that dusts the town 
Proves Tony has been sneaking round. 


Shall wo as cowards stand and see— 
While proudly thinking we are fres— 
All of our doarest rights assailed, 
And brothers, sisters, march to jail? 
No, never! while the tongue can.tell, 
We laugh to scorn the Christians’ hell; 
While reason guides the mind aright 
We defy them and their God to strike. 

$ ~Jos WHITEHEAD, 
— > 


Mon who Consult Spirits. 


“Do you mean to say that George W. 
McCrary, the Secretary of War, has con- 
suited mediums to obtain spiritual commu- 
nications ?” 

This question was put by a Sun reporter 
to Dr. J. V. Mansfield of 61 West Forty-sec- 
ond street, Who testified in the Vanderbilt 
will case as to alleged communications from 
the spirit world which he had obtained 
through a course of years for the Commo- 
dore. ; 

“Oertainly,” answered Dr. Mansfield, ‘Mr. 
McCrary makes no secret of his visits. You 
would be surprised if I should tell you of 
the names of persons who lav consulted 
me in the twenty-nine years that I hav been 
a writing medium,” 

“ Hay you any objection to} naming a few 
of them ?” 

“ None whatever’; here are the books con- 
taining my records. There are the Lincolns. 
Mrs, Lincoln has been often to see me, and 
has received many messages from her hus- 
band, James Gordon Bennett, the elder, 
used to come, and his wife, Mrs. Henrietta 
Bennett, was a firm believer, She was here 
many times, Ex-Gov. N. P. Talmage of 
Wisconsin was a frequent visitor. John W. 
Edmonds used to get more satisfactory com- 
munications through me than through any 
other medium. I hav also given commuai- 
cations from thé spirit world to Ben Wade, 
Joshua R. Giddings, and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 

“Was Mr. Wilson a believer?” 

“ Yes, sir; they found one of my commu- 
nications in his pocket when he died.” 

“Wav you any strong-headed, practical 
business man on your list ?” 

“Oh, yes! There was Alvin Adams, the 
well-known member of the steck company 
that is known as Adams Express Company. 
Judge Silas M. Stilwell is another man. E. 
B. Ward, the Detroit millionaire, and the 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher.” 

* « Any scientists ?” 

“ Prof, Agassiz frequently came here.” 

“Do you mean to say that Prof. Agassiz 
came as a believer ?” 

“ Well, he used to come here to investi- 


N 


gate. I used to tell him he was like Boston 
new ruw—about half and half. He used to 
come with Prof. C. C. Felton. Prof. Bush 


used to come, too—the Professor of Hebrew 
in the New York University.” 

“ More of the living persons of note would 
make interesting reading.” 

“Yes; but people hav a delicacy abont 
having these matters brought up for public 
ridicule. You may pufdown-Joe Jefferson 
as a firm believer, and a most enthusiastic 
one, There is no mistake about that.’ Then 
there are Grace Greenwood and Don Piatt, 


difficult to do it when there are so many 


(rowdies around making a disturbance.” 


“How many Spiritualists are there in the 
word ?” 

‘About 48,000,000.” . 

“Do you know any case but that of the 
Commodore’s in which the question of Spir- 
itualism has been raised ?” 

“Oh, yes; there was the very recent case 


| of E. B. Ward of Detroit, who married a 


second wife, and left a fortune of $6,000,- 
000, mainly to her, and cutting off the poor 
children. with only a paltry $100,000 or so 
apiece. He was always a pronounced Spir- 
jtualist, and the children tried to take advan- 
tage of that fact to break the will, but they 
failed. My own father gave most of his 
property to one son and Judge Edmonds left 
most of his to one daughter, but both wills 
were not attacked on the ground that they 
were made under spiritual influence.” 

Dr. Mansfield then volunteered a test of 
his powers, and undertook to get an answer 
from the spirit world to any question ad- 
dressed to a dead person known to the in- 
quirer—that is, he would give whatever an- 
awer the spirits directed without seeing the 
question, The first question was as follows: 

To my MOTHER — Mrs. [correct name]: 
Please give me the name of my dead child. 

Signed [Correct name. ]° 

The answer produced, as the Doctor said, 
from the spirit world, was as follows: 

My Dear Son: Thank you for this notice. 
I hav long desired to speak with you, but 
the way was not opened for me to do so. 
Your darling is safe, and will speak with 
you, would you allow it to do so! It willbe 
far better for it to giv thau for me to do so. 
My son, we do exist conscious individually 
and under proper conditions talk with mor- 
tals as I now talk with you, 

[Correct signature. | 

The reporter objected that the spirit had 
not answered the question or even given the 
sex of the child. 

“I cannot help that. 
spirits send.”—Sun. 


I write what the 


Facts from my Sunday Reading. 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

It isa melancholy aud mortifying consid- 
eration that the most uncompromising spirit 
of intolerance—the spirit of the Inquisition 
at home, and of the Crusades abroad— 
should hav emanated from a réligion which 
preached peace on earth -and good will 
towards meu.—Prescott. ` 

The service of the table of the Inca was 
gold and silver plate. His dress, which he 
often changed, was composed of the wool of 
the vicuna wroùght into mantles so fine it 
had the appearance of silk. He sometimes 
exchanged these fora robe made of the skins 
of bats as soft and sleek as velvet. No gar- 
ment or utensil that had once belonged to 
the Inca could ever be used by another.— 
Prescott. 

The Inca requested a Spanish soldier to 
write the name of God on his nail, and thia 
he showed to several of his guests, and as 
each read and pronounced the same word, 
the sagacious mind of the barbarian was de- 
lighted with the seeming miracle. On showing 
the writing to Pizarro, that chief remained 
silent, and the Inca finding he could not read 
concéived a contempt for the commander, 


Ingersoll’s Second Volume. 


The Ghosts and Other Lectures, 


CONTAINING > 


The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman 
and Child; Zhe Declaration of 
Independence ; About Harm 
ing in Iilinois ; Speech at 
Cincinnati; “ The Past 

Fises before me ~ 
like a Dream.” 
A 12mo volume of 232 pages. Price, $1.25, For 
sale at this office. 


Novicz.—I have hiiherto published some of 
Gol. R. &. Inegersoll’s lectures in cheap form, 
believirg that by so doing I was aiding in the 
diffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public. Atthe 
request, however, of Col. Ingersoll, £ shall pub- 
lish no more of them, but will keep for sale all 
his lectures so far as published undar his ow 
auspices. - D. M. BENNETT. 


PLANET READING. 


Consultations reliable. Business, marriages, 


the feet warm, and a fig for physicians. i 
losses, speculations. etc.. foretold with striking 
accuracy. Answers by letter for $1 or $2 accord- 


Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 
Kindnesses like grain increase by sowing. | ing to amount. Give precise date of birth. and 
state questions to be answered. Address H. 


-Knavery may serve a turn, but honesty is | i) Bennett, 73 Washington. Square (4th street.) 
best in the end.— Elmina Drake Slenker. 43°75. 


What SIETY CENTS Wi Duy" E Ee i 


$2 Over 200 latest novelties. Agents. wanted. 

mit A. COULTER & CO., Chicago, Ill, 
Itwill pay for TuE TRUTH NEEEER three months 
and a copy of Thomas Paine’sa Aan oF Reason 


THE WORLD'S : 
e 1 S a e n 
Sixteen Crucified Saviors; 
or a copy of the NEW AMERICAN PookaT Drio- 
TIONARY (lilustrated), with 30,000 words, Post- 


CR, : 
CHRISTIAN ITY BEFORE CHRIST, 
age paid on all, 


CONTAINING 
i š New, Startling, and Extraordinary Revelations 
What Five Dollars 
- Will Do: 


in Religious “Tistory. which disclose the 
Oriental origin of all the doctrines 

It will pay for THE TRUTH SEREEE ove year 

and a copy of either of the following great 

works: The World's Sages, Thinkers,and Re- 
formers, The Champions of the Church, Yis- 
count Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Belief, 
Thomas Paine’s Great Theological and Politi- 
eal Works in one large volume; or a copy of any 
two of the above works without THe TRUTA 
Srexer. Postage paid on all. 


National Greenback Labor Songster, 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, Patriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popuiar airs, with several pieces of 
origina) music. Including also 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS. 
By B. M: Lawzence, M, D. 


Price 10 cents, or $6.00 per hundred, sent 
mail. Address this office. ; . by 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
books, PLAIN HOME TALK BMBRECING 
ooks, . A 
MEDICAL COMMON SE ana 


Prescott, 
- Itis said that prairie dogs, which liv far 
away from rivers and lakes, obtain their 


two hundred feet deep. Each village has a 
weli with a concealed opening. 
ENGLISH PROVERBS. 
It is never too late to learn. 
It is a bad cause that none dare speak in. 
It’s more painful to do nothing than some- 
thing. 
It’s wit to pick a lock and steal a horse, 
but wisdom to let them glone. 
_desting lies bring serious sorrows. 
` Judge not of a ship as she lies on the 
stocks. 
Keep a thing seven years and you will find 
a use for it. 
Keep good men company and you shall be 
of the number. 
Keep the bowels open, the head cool, and 


> 


principles, precepts and 
miracles ot the 


Christian New Testament, 


and furnishing a Koy for unlocking many of its 
Sacred Mysteries. besides comprising the 


History of Sixteen Oriental Crucified Gods, 


BY KERSEY GRAVES, 

Author of “fhe Biography of Satan,” and “The 
Bible of Bibles” (comprising a de- 
scription cf twenty bibles). 

This wonderful and exhaustive volume by Mr. 
Graves wili, we are certain, take high rank as 
a book of reference in the feld which he has 
chosen for it, The amount of mental labor neg- 
essary to collate and compile the varied inform- 
ation contained in it must have been severe and 
arduous indeed, and now that it is in such con~ 
venient shape the student of frecthought will 
not willingly allow it to go out of print. But the 
book is byno means a mere collation of views 
or statistics; throughout its entira course the 
author—as wiil be seen by his title-page and 
chapter-heads—follows a definite line of rə- 
search and argument to the close, and his con- 
clusions go, like sure arrows, to the mark, 

Printed on fine white paper, large 12mo.,380 
pages, $2. Address, i 

D. M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth St., N. Y, 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Number of the “HOLY UKOSS 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work, which orsated so much 
excitement in England, The original volume 
was issued by the’ High Church’’ authorities 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
and was designed to be introduced into the 
English Church.. Prige # cents. . 


. M. ETT, r 
141 Eighth 5t., New York, 


Burns’ Phonic Shorthand 


FOR 
Schools, Businers Writing, and Reporting; 
arranged on the basis of Isaac Pitman’s 
Phonography, 
BY ELIZA BOARDMAN BURNS, 
Teacher of Phonogrunhy and Phonetics at 
Cooper Union and N. Y. School of Phonogra- 


phy. : 
To facilitate the fogera introduction of 
Phonography into all businesses and profes- 
‘sions, the author. has, after twenty-five, years’ 
experience in teaching all the various " ays- 
tems” in vogue, arranged a text-book which, 
though full and complete, is conelse, free from 
suvierfluots verblaga, and of moderate elize. 
The simplicity of arrangement in this work 
enables the student to pursue the study of 
Phonography with much more ease and cer- 
tainty than any other text-book; while the 
writing which results from its use is as rapid 
as any, and far more legible than that derived 
from the instructions given in other phono- 
graphic works. Price, $1.00, Sold at this offiee. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, givin 
‘beautiful descriptions of life, oteta nE 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


. Popish_ Nunneries, 
BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. Avery | ete. in the 8 
: t pirit World. Dictated 
uterestine work, 220 pages. Paver, 50 cents. | spirit of Percy B. Randolph,through Heche 


.M. B 
141 Eighth st.. New York. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containg the passages not usually read in 
churches and Sunday-sebools, > 
lated to show the real value of batwel healer 


The Holy Volume. 
To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schools, . 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
l tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vive, 
American Refornt Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 

and especially to | 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
this volume is consistently, conscien- 
tiously, and piously dedicated. 
164 pages. 12mo0.Paper, 30 cents: cloth, 60 cts. 


umship of Mrs, Francis H. MecDougealand z 
Lune Hutchinson of California, With a areal 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 
Price $1.50, post-paid by mail. 
D. M, BENNETT 


WHAT GUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
a KNOW. 


A book that ought to be in the hands of every 
young woman and every young girl in the 
rye 


BY MARY J. STUDLEY. M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician, and Te 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal Aer gf 
Farmingham, Mass. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: 


Study God’s Poem; Know Thyself : What 
shall we Eat, anc How shall we Cook 1t? The 
Heart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Animals are Perpetuated: How to Become 
Beautiful; The Uses and Abuses of Dress: 
The Mate aud the Home; Perfect Woman, ° 

No book of 260 pages containg more valuable 
information than is found in this volume. 

rice, in cloth, $1.25. Sold by 


D.M BENNETT, 141 Bighth St: N.Y. 


: The Truth Seeker, November 9, 1878, 


RUS 


A Modern Symposium. AMBERLEY S MFE OF JESUS,/"™™"°™ 


SUBJECTS: — 

THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
peana Nra ok, kogo Noel, bord wel 

o achford, Hon. Roden i - 
borne, Canon Barry, R. W. Greg, Rev. Baldwin 
Ont RoT UNNOH UPON MORALITY OF A 

THE INFLUENCE A 
DEOLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By sir 
James Stephen, Rev, Mr, Martineau, Frederic 
Hfarriaon, The Dean of St. Paul’s, The Duka of. 
Argyle, Prof. Clifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prof. 
Huxley, R. H. Hutton. 


i vol., crown 8v0, cioth, neat, $1.25, 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects, Re- 
markable for their terse originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

BENNETT, 


For sale by D. M. 
141 Eighth St., New York, 


Christianity 4 Infidelity 
A JOINT DISOUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. E, HUMPHREY, Prosh’t’n Clergyman 


OF NEW YORK. AND 


D. M. BENNETY, Editor of The Truth Seeker 


It was conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Beeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April1, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
ist Biz months, giving thirteen letters from 

umphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett, 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


Part I.—- The relative services. af Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Part II.—The relative services of Chrisiian- 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Parr III.—Js there a stronger probability 
that fe Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
irut 


The discussion has excited a large share of 

interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 

‘and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New: York Advocate, a paper having a 
vary extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, " Perhaps a more able and 6x- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
mega7ine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
son, Which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wi'h an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound eonclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 

nd... Lightis what we need, Let the con- 
troversios procees. Let theb lows descend upon 
the error-dispelliag anvil. Let the sparks fly 
jn all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole trath, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 

reat questions of the gay, whether of Finance, 
cience, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels-the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
hether on one sida or the other, read the 
umphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 

A thick 12mo volume of 550 pages. well bound 
ane post paid, to any address. for the low 
price of one dollar. 

ddress D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 
141 Highth Rt.. Mew York. 


Works of Thomas Paine, 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Clear type. Paper, 16 cts, 


THE ORISIS, Containing Noa, I. to XYI. in- 
clusive.. Written in the times that tried men’s 
sonia” during the American Revolution. 12m0, 
Full, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 cts, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his feflow man. A.work almost Without a 
eer in the world. On full, bold type. 12mo, 
aper, 50 cents; cloth, 8C cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type, 
Paper. 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHEOIES. Full, bold type 
12mọ. Paper. 40 cents: cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Oomplete in 
one volume, on full, bold t709, Oontaining 
“Common Bense,” " The Orisia ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and "The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth. $1.50. 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS, Com- 
plete. 1mo. Oomposed of the “Age of Reason,” 
“Examination of the Prophecies,” Reply to 
the Bishop of Liandaff,” "Letter to Mr, Ers- 
kine,” “Letter to Camille Jordan,” "An Essay 
on Dreams,” “ Of the Religion of Deism,” ete., 
ete., with a life and fine steel portrait of Raine, 
Cloth, $1.50, 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Com- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold, Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —*" Common Sense.” “ The 
Crisis,” goto of Man”—hbis THEOLOGIOAL 
Wailtings—Age of Reason,” “ Examination of 
the Prophecies,” " Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff,” “ Lejter to Mr, Erekine” "An Essay on 
erence Lette: to Camtlie Jordan,” ‘Of the 

¿ligion of Deigsm "—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH NEEKER LIBRARY, 
with a fine stee] portrait of Paine. Oloth, $3,00; 
colored leather, red Surnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco. gilt edges. $4,50, ; 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Oalvin 
Blanchard. 12mo. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait ot nine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
75 cents, ublished by 

D. M. BENNETT, 
‘141 Eighth st., New York, 


Proceedings of the Indigna- 
tion Meeting, 
Held in Faneuil Hail, 


Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878, to pretes: 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
of the Press by the tmprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood, 


‘A handsome octavo pamphlet of ¢3 pagos, 
containing speackes of Hon, Elizur Wright. 
Prof, J. H. W, Toohey, Thaddaus B. Wakeman, 
Rey. J. M. L. Babcock, Laura Kendrick, Prof, A. 
L. Rawson, and Moses Hull. and letters from 
Aifred E. Giles, Theron O. Latand, Parker Pills- 
bury, A, J. Grover, and D. M, Bennatt, : 

Prica, 26 cents. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of price, by the publisher, i 
ti ` BENJ. R. TUOKER, Cambridge, Mass. 


HIS 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “ The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY, 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given euch great satisfaction that numer- 
ous reques's have been made tbat it be issned 
Separate for more general distribution. These 
requests have bean cheerfully complied with. 
165 pages. larga 12mo0, Price, by mail, paper, 35 
cents; cloth, 60 cents, For sale at this office. 


LAURA KENDRICK 


Will accept calls to lecture on the following 

subjects: 

Publicans and sinners. 

The Higher Law. 

The Women of the French Revolution. 

Love and Marriage. 

The Pulpit and the Stage. 

The Labor Problem in California. 

Free Love: What it is and what it is not. 

The Secret of Power. 

Hlizabeth Barrett Browning the Radioal. 

S'umbilng Blocks. 

The Loves of Great Mgn. 

The Sunday Law. pe 

Fashionable Religion and Morals. 

Tha Coming Woman. i 

A New Reading of an old Text, 

ddress LAURA KENDRICK 

sitf 329 Tremont 8t.. Boston. Mass. 


ANALYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land. A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished. complete in one voluma, from 
the London edition (2 vols., 8vo.), and at one- 
fifth the price, -Cioth, $3 00; Leather, $4 40; Mo- 
rocco. gilt edges, $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


prices. 
D. M. BENNETT, Publisher. 
141 Eighth st.. Now York. 
SOLE Any worker can make $12aday at home. 
Costly ontit fres. Address TRUF & Q 


O, 
177 Angnuata, Mrina. 


The New Gospel of Health. 
BY DR. STONE. 


This isa masterly work of most.progressive 
character, calculated to teach every person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
coties. 619 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth, 
$2.60, postage 18 cents; paper, $1.26, postage 12 
cents, For ante at this office. tfao 

R. UYON’S Hygeian Home is at Soring- 
fold, Mo. Seo adv. ia May Nos, TRUTH 
SEEKER. 13125 Resp'y, J. B. Lyon. 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Truth Seeker Office. 


Thomas Paine. F, E, Abbot, 
Paine's Bust, Frothingham. 
Paine’s Monument, Wendell Phillips, 
Voltaire. Emerson, s 
Rousseau, Garrison, 
Humboldt, Henry Bergh, 
Goethe, Peter Cooper, 
Nene : a Bur, y 

ug. Comte. . P. Andrews, 
Heine. Wait Whitman, 
Alex. Pope. Froude, 
John Milton, * Max Muller, 
Goldsmith, Warren Chase.’ 
Shelley, Jas. Parton, 
Byron. Wm, Denton, 
Burns, Dr. Slade, 
Washington, «J. Davis. 
Franklin, oster, 
Jefferson, J. M, Peebles, 
John Adame, Frances Wright. 
J. Q. Adams, E. ¥. Wilson. 
Madison, - G. L, Henderson. 
Jackson. Prof, Fiske 
Lincoln, Fred Douglas, 
Lincoln’s Monument, N., P. Banks, 
Gerrit Smith P. V. Nasoy, 
Henry O. Wright. Beecher, 
J. 3, Mill, Tilton, 
Sumner, Moulton, 
Edgar A, Poe, G. W. Cittis. 
Greeley. Th. Nast, 
Qastellar, J. G, Bennett, 
Pennyson. Chas. A, Dana, 
Darwin Phoebe Carey, 
Tyndall, Alice Carey, 
H. Spencer, Elizabeth O, Stanton, 
Huxley, Susan B, Anthony. 
Proctor, Lucy Stone, 
Draper, Julia Ward Howe, 
Bradlaugh, Chas. Cheney, 
Holyoake, Paulina Davis, 
Ingersoll. Mary F. Davis. 
Underwood, Emma A, Britten, 
Merum, Lizzie Fowler, 
Seaver, Mrs. Slenker, 
L. Colby, Susan H. Wixon. 
Dr. Hare D. M. Bennett, 
Judge J, W. Edwards. W.B, Bell. 

izzio Doten. J.C, Bundy. 

rs. J. Conant. 8. S. Jones, 
Dr. Mary E. Walker Asa K. Butts, 


(full figure). . F. Jamieson. 
Goo. Francis Train, 
and hundreds of others, including generals, 
statesmen, poets, actors, actresses, etc. at 10 
cents each singly, or eleven for one dolar. 

Neat Albums, by mail, to hold 30 photos., 
60 cts., to hold 60, 80, 

D. M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth 8t, New York. 


OUT THE KNIFE 
O3 PAIN, and posi 
4 tively guaranteed, by Prof. 
IJ. M. ; omins, H5 Lex'n 
Av... N.X. Book sent free.: 


OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D, M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 


Giving the most vivid. full. and complete 
Deserlvtions of the Persecutions of the 
Ohristian Church aver embodied in 
one volume, 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr. 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, St. Anthony. Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Gfeat, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus. Theodosius, 
8t. Cyril, Siricus, Dioscorus, St. Augustine, 
Simeon S8tylites, Olovis, Sixtus, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface III., Irene, Pepin, 
Chariemagne, Paschal I., Popess Joan. Nicho- 
las I.. Marozla, John XI., John XII. Johu 
XIiI.. Boniface IX.. Gregory VII. Adrian IV., 
St. Dominic and the Inquisition, Innocent 
IIT., Simon de Montfort, Innocent IY.. Peter 
the Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIII., 
Jobn XXII.. Clement VI. Innocent YE., Urban 
VI.. Anti Popes Counter Popes, &c. Ursu- 
la. Virgin, &c., John XXIIL, Martin V., Paul 
I. Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Alexander VIL. Martin Luther. John Calvin, 
Henry VIII., Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles V., Philip II.. Duke of Alva, 
Foun Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 
Catherine ste Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Jniius 
IIL, Pius IV., Pius Y.. Gregory XIL., 8 
James Í., Paul V., Persecutions of Witches, 
Matthew Hopkins, Ootton Mather. Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James II. 
Judge Jeffreys, Ciaverhouse, Liguori. Urban 
VIL, Innocent X., Alexander VIL, Louis, XtV,, 
Paul VI., Louis XVE., Christianity and Sinvery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Comstock. Recapitulation, Ooncluding Re- 
marks. 
THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EYER - 
UBLISHED. 


A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author, 
Cash orders will be filled in rotation, 
Price, Oloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Moroceo, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Postage free, 
ddress D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth St., N. Y. City. 


Proceedings and Addresses 


AT TUB 


FREETHINKERS’ CONVENTION 


NELD AT à 


Watkins, N, Y., August 22, 23, 
and 25, 1878, 


A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 
by Dr. T, L. Brown, Prof. A. L. Rawson, 
Elder F. W. Evans, Elder G. A. Lomas, 
Prof, J. H., W. Toohey, Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
Dr. T. B. Taylor, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
James Parton, T. B. Wakeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. ©. Leland, C. D. B. Mills, Mrs. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs. P. R. Lawrence, Hila E. 
Gibson, Mrs. Mary E. Tillotson, Mrs. Clara 
Neyman, Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, W. 
E. Copeland, Horace Seaver, John W, Trues- 
dell, and several other persons. 

Will be ready by Oct. 20th. It is a vol- 
ume of rare value, containing much of the 
best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, and will bea valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
try. 

Sent by mail at $1.25. Hundreds of orders 
should come in at once. Address D. M. 
BENNETT, 141 Eighth St. 


MRS. BESANT'S Fy 


3-2 
Law of Population. 
SECOND TEN THOUSAND 
of the author’s American Edition, with 
FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


(By Ritchie, the beat artist in America) on extra 
tinted paper and binding, Cloth, 76c.; paper, 


500, 

AGENTS areinformed that the best thing to 
sell to make money on, and also to benefit man- 
kind, is this book. It explains and advocates 
the Only harmless and practical means of 
avoiding the evils of celibacy, on the one hand. 
and of overburdened parentage on the other. It 
advocates more and earlier marriages, and 
inerease of family oniy when health and pecu- 
niary means will permit, but it most efficiently 
opposes abortion. prostitution, and ali unde- 
sired and inconsidarare procreation. It con- 
tains the latest medical researches and reaults 
of science. The medical directions are easy, 
piain, explicit, though chaste and delicate. No 
married couple should be without it. 
~ Asa K. Burts. 19 Dey st., N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS. 


A proof-reading printer. disabled Union sol- 
dier. wishes work. Can fit MSS. for printing, 
including speliing and punctuation, and can 
shape and elothe ideas in words whieh burn 
put leave no sting, Can work by mail. 

6t41 Address " STAR,” this office, 


a week in your cwn town. Termsand $t 
POO bunt nee E BALLELT ‘& 0O. Port 
land, Maine. 1y7 


24, 


THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 


BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this o ffic 


ixtus ¥,,; 


ore ey CUKED WITH- 


Editor: Dean Sir—Please inform your readers 
ma? P O itive remedy for the cure of the above dis- 
ease, and that by its use in my pracneg I have cured thon- 
sands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing, and 
will give 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


for a cage it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong is my faith, I will scnd 


ether With a valuable treatise 4 
eae kbow this letter to any one you may kuow who is suffering with t 
Respectfully yours; D 


ONE BOTTLE FREE, 


to any sufferers addressing me, givin 


A4licir name. expreas and P. 
is terrible disease, and obl: 
R. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl Sirset, New York. 


O. address. 
p, 


THE 


Creed of Christendom; 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure. 


BY W. R. GREG, 


Author of “ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
` Social Judgments,” &e, 


Crown, 8&vo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ngo, in a London draw- 
ing-room, ons of our most eminent men of 
science said: ' Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg's Creed Of Christendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at al! similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to mauy able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides; to it one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by anger Chris-+ 
tians with the gurront commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishovs, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough, clear, and Jeaarned a treatise, 
‘which has been so iong before the public, we 
| have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
| torical argument—occupying precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
' chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F. W. 
| Nowman, on “ The New Christology,” in Fort. 
` nightly Review), 


One vol. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction to third edition. Preface to the 
vst edition. The Creed of Christendom, 
| Chapter I.—Inspfration of’ the Soriptures, 
i Chapter IL—Modern Modifications of the Doe- 
trine of Inspiration, Chapter I[f.—Authorship 
and Authority of the Poutatauch, and the Old 
Testament Canon Generally, Ghapter IV.i—The 
| Propbeeies. Chapter V.--Theism of the Jews 
| Impure and Progressive, Ohapter VI, —Origin 

of the Gospels, Ohapter VII.--Pidellty of the 
Gogpel History—Naturo and Limits. Chanter 

VITI.—Fidelity of the Gospel Alstory continued 


—Matthev. Chapter IX.—Same subject con- - 
tinued—Mark and Luke. ` O.napter X,—Same 
Rubject continued—Gosve! or John. Chapter 


Results of the Feregolag Criticisgm,— 
Chapter X11.—The Limits of Annstolic Wisdom 
and Authority. Onapter XILI. — Miracles. 
Chapter X1V.—Resurrection of Jasus. Chapter 
—Is_ Christianity a Revealed Religion?, 


Onapter XVI.—Christian Wolecticism. Chaptor 
XVIL£—The Great Enigma. 
Price of this compiete edition, $1.60. Price of 


the London edition, $5.00. 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjecix, to which answers are 
“urgently desired. Offered up at YHE , 
RUTH SrERER Office by ita 
devout editor. í 


260 pageg, 12 mo. Paper, 60 cts. ; cloth, 75 ctg. 


Sepher Toldoth Jeschu; 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERA- 
TION OF JESUS. 


WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BY 
SCHOLASTICUS. 


First English Translation 


Of the ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was 
born at Bethlehem abont 106 B. o., being the son 
ofa betrothed maiden named Mirlum (Mary) by 
Josaph Pandera, By the power of a charm 
stolen from the Holy of Hollies he cured lepers, 
raised the dead, and wrought other miracles. 
Wherefore he was arrested by the elders of 
Jerusalem, scourged. crowned with thorns, aud 
by order of the Sanhedrin stoned to death and 
banged on tbo day before the Passover and the 
Sabbath, in the reign of Queen Alexandra, 
about the yonr 75 B.Q. 

Death of Simon Kepha on a tower in the city 
of the Nazarines about 39 8.0. How and why 
the Romans changed ” Kenha ” to” Petros,” 

Startling evidence that Paul flourished before 
the middle of the first century B, O., contempo- 
rary with the aforesaid Kenha. 

Prica 10 centu, Address D. M. BENNETT, 

. 141 Bighth st., New York. 


THE VOICES. 


“The Voices of Nature,” “The Voleo ot e 
Pebbila,” “The Volesof Superstition,” and “The 
Voiceof Prayer.” 8b Edition. A Poetical Eye- 
Opening volume of 226 paves. 

- BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 

Judge Baker in an einborate review of ” The 
Voices” says: Considered in the light of a 
controversial or didaetic poem, it is withou t 
an equal in contemporaneous literature, the 
birth ofan audacious mind, und is destined to 
excite greater and more and wider eneireling 
waves of sec‘arinn agitation than any anti- 
eredal work ever published.” > 

Prica reduced to one dollar. Sold wholesale 
and retaliat The Truth Séeker oiflce. 


BY TNE SAME AUTHOR: 


IF, THEN, AND WHEN. 


From the Doctrines of the Church. In Poet- 
ry. Particularly sharp and polnted. Itis weil 
worth reading. Priea only 10 cents. Sold 
The Truth Seeker office. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 
Send 25 cents to DE, ANDREW STONE, Proy, N. 
Y. and obtain a large, highly-illuatrated book 
on the system of VitaHzing Treatment. Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healinetby 
magnetism, 619 pages, illustrated with 120 ents 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublimes science of healing without medi- 
ana, yi 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime, 
` A CHAPTER FROM 
“THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH” 


Giving the base means emploved by this Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth cantury to per- 
secute and annoy his unfortunate victims, 

120 pages. Pries. 25 cents. 


per day at home. sampl 
$9 to $20 Worth 86 freo, BTINZON & Gon 
ortiand Maina, lyT 


70% 
Gems of Chought. 


Srupy the past if yvu would divine the fu- 
ture,—Confucius, 


Mex may be ungrateful, but the human race 
is not s0.—De Bouffters. 


Waat is joy? A sunbeam between two 
elouds,—IMadame Deluzy. 


` Few men are raised in our estimation by be- 
ing too closely examined.—Balzac, 


AN effort made for the happiness of others 
lifts us above ourselves.—Mrs, L, M. Child, 


THERE is no courage but in innocence; nQ 
constancy but in an honest cause.—Southern. 


AS THRESHING separates the wheat from the 
chaff, so does affliction purify virtue.—Burton. 


Lerthem fear bondage who are slaves to fear; 
the sweetest freedom is an honest heart.—John 
Ford, 


Kinpugss in ourselves is the honey that 
blunts the sting of unkindness in another.— 
Landor. 


We do not judge men by what they arein 
themselves. but by what they are relatively to 
us.—dfadame Swetchine. 


Virrvz will catch as well as vice by contact; 
and the public stock of honest, manly principle 
will daily accumulate,—Burke, 


SHow me a people who deprecate beauty, and 
Vl show you a narrow-minded, mean, stingy, 
and bigoted people.—Charles Ellis. 


Some men will believe nothing but what they 
can comprehend: and there are but few things 
that such are able to comprehend. St, are 
mond, 


Wr waste our best years in distilling the 
sweetest fiowers of life into potions which, after 
all, do not immortalize, but only intoxicate.— 
Longfellow. 


Our instirot inspires us, warns us; our in» 
tòlligence scents out what our reason does not 
discover, for instinct is the noge of the mind.— 
Madame de Girardin, 


Jupar of thine improvement, not by what 
thou speakest or writest, but by the firmness of 
thy mind and the government of thy passions 
and affactlons.—Fuller, 


I THINK you might dispense with half your 
doctors. if you would only consult doctor Sun 
more, and be more under the treatment of these 
great hydropathic ` doctors, the slouds.— 
Beecher. 


Wat a power there is in innocence whose 
very helplessness is its safeguard ; in whose 
presence even passion himgelf stands abashed, 
and stands worshiber at the very altar ne 
came to despoll.—foore. 


You may rest upon this as an unfailing 
truth, that there neither is. nor ever was, any 
person ramarkably ungrateful, who was not 
also inaufferably proud; nor eny one proud 
who was not equally ungrateful.—South. 


Hr that follows the advices of reason has a 
mind that is elevated above the reach of injury; 
and sits above the clouds. in a calm and quiet 
ether, and with a brave indifferency hears the 


rolling thunders grumble and burst under his 


teot.— Walter Scott, 


THERE are two ways ol attaining an impor- 
tant end-forca and perseverance. Force falls 
to the lot only of the privileged few, but austere 
und sustained perseverance can be practiced by 
the most Insignificant. Its silent power grows 
irresistible with time.—Madame Swetchine. 


Turre is a certain artificial polish, a common» 
place vivacity, acquired by perpetually mingling 
in the beau monde, which, in the commerce of 
the world. supplies the place of natural suavity 
and good-khumor, but is purchased at the ex- 
pense of all original and sterling traits of char- 
acter.— Washingion Irving. 


Ir was the maxim, I think, of Alphonsus of 
Aragon that dead counselors are safest. The 
grave puts an end to flattery and artifice, and 
the information we receive from books is pure 
from interest, ferr, and ambition. Dead coun- 
selora are likewise most instructive, because 
they are heard with patience and reverence.— 
Johnson. 


OnE mar has kindness deep within him; and 
when the cecasion comes, the rind or sheil is 
cracked, and the kernel la found. Such a man’s 
heart, too long clouded, like a sun in a storm- 
muffled day, shoots through some opening 
ritt. and glows for a period in glory. But there 
are other natures that are always cloudless. 
With them, a cloud is the exception, shining is 
the rule.—Beecher. 


TEE forced plainness of old Puritanism was | 


an application of spiritual lunar caustic to all 
who came under its influence that seared, 
seamed, scubbed, scarred, and soured the fine 
sensitive face of human nature so deeply that in 
Scocland, where it was most violent, men, wo- 
men. and children are smarting un: er it yet, 


and will not show the ciear, bright, beautiful É 
features that nature Intended should adorn the { 
human race for generations te come.—Chariles $ 


Ellis. 


WHOEVER does a noble deed, or givs utterance |, 
to a nobls thought. raises, elevates, and refines |: 


humanity. By associating with the good and 


pure, we invariably grow better and purer our. | 
selves. By cuilivatiog the beautiful and the | 
artistic, we create tidal waves of the ssthatic |! 


whieh will flow from our own little world into 
the worlds of those around and about us, 
giv the lovely and the true from the storehouse 


of our selfhood adds to the treasures of our 


neighbor, and yet lessens not eur own.~Ars. 
E, D. Slenier, 


To; 


She Truth Becker, November 2, 1878. 
- Truth Seeker Tracts. 


No. (REVISED LIST.) Ots. 


1. Discussion on Prayer. D, M. Bennett and 
Olergymen. 

of Creation, Bennett, 
nake Story. 

% The Story ofthe Flood. a 
10. The Plagues of RYDE, S 

il. Korah, Datham. an Abiram,  Fonpett 
12. Balaam and his Ass. 

18, Arral nment of of t Eriestoraft. 

14. Old Abe and Little Ike, Syphers, 
15. gome to Dinner. p 

16. Fog Horn Documents. 
17. Th Devil Still Ahead. 
18. Biipped Up 
19, Joshua Btopp: 7 ‘the Sun and Moon. 


20. Sainaons ne iis Peplolte. Bennett. 

21. The Great Wrestle toh. 

92, piscusaion with Eider Mathe ne "s 

233. Raply to Eider Shelton’s Fourth Letter. 


en 
24. Christians at Work. Wm. McDonnell. 

a5, Discussion with Ge Geo. Snoode. Bennett, 

26, Underwoo 

91. Honest Questions “End Honest Answers. 


Odds and Snag. 


Money syllables—I O U, 
BacxroamMMon—Hor bustle. 

Srow matches—Long engagements. 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a wig. 


Wun does one rod make an acher? When 
applied to an urehia. 


Leamnp of a Northampton business office: 
“To owe is human—to pay up divine |” 


“ Rooms to let to a few gentlemen with gas,” 
is the way a househclder worded his advertise- 
ment, 


Waen agirl gots mad and rises from a fellow’s 
knee, but thinks better ofitand goes beck again 
that’s what they calla relapse. 


“You are as pretty as a picture” is no longer 
the correct compilment to pay to a lady. Simpiy. 
say, You remind me of a chromo.” 


Sue asked him if her new dress wasn’t as 
sweet a8 a Spring rose, and the brute said it 
was, oven to the minor attraction of having a 
little due on it. 


Mr. Epwarp Rosewater, editor of the Omaha 
Bee, was brutally assaulted by a rough in that 
town this week. The rough felt bad because 
the Bee stung him. 


Tue Rev. Jeremiah Hallock once said to a 
young minister who complained of his small 
salary. "My young brother, perhaps it is all 
Christ can afford to giy you.” : 


Asa frightened darkey, chased by an infuri- 
ated bull, neared the boundaries of the field, he 
enthusiastically exclaimed, “ Millions for de 
fence, but not ene cent for de brute!” 


THaT was an unfortunate, fatal song they 
started some years ago. “Tramp, tramp. 
tramp, the boys are marching,” they sang, and 
there has been no end of tramps ever since. 


Tas following is rather equivocal: " Maria 
Brown, wife of Timothy Brown, aged eighty 
years. She lived with her husband fifty years. 
and died in the confident hope of a better life.’ 


D. 
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bet 


28. Alessandro ai Öagllostro. O, Bothoran. 

29. Paine, RCN Dedication Address. B, F. 
rw 

30. Woman's Rights & Man’s Wrongs. Byphoers. ? 

31, Gods and God-houses, 

32, The gie of Superstition an and the God of 

niverse, 

88, wink has Christignity Done? preston, 

34, Tribute to Thomas Paine, 

35. Moving the Ark. D. M. Bennett, 

36. Bennatt’s Prayer to the Devil. 

87, Short Sermon. Rev, Theologicus, D.D. 

38. Christianity nota Moral System, X, Y. Z. 

89. The True Saint. 8. P. Pu 

40. lole of Nature vs. The Bible ¢ of Men. J. 


il. on Tere saatical Gentry, Bennett. 
42. Elijah the Tishbite, 
a. Ubristiapity a Borrowed Syst is 
Design Argument Refuted. Underwood.. 
ro Elishathe Prophet. Bennett, 
46. Did Jesus Really Exist? 
at. Cruelty ani and d Oredulity of the Human Race. 


a Toate in the West, G. L, Henderson. 
ord Sensible onelusions.. E. E. ld, 


Fa 
hee] 
oR 


Una derwood. 
84. An Open Letter ts Jesus Christ, 
55. Tho Bh ible € Qod Disproved by Nature, 


56, Bihia Coman ions 

57, Jesus Not a Perfect Character. Underwood. 
58, Prophecies. 

59. Biblq Propioeies Concerning Babylon., B. 


60. Ezekiel’s Prophecies Uoncerning Tyre. B, 
. Underwood. 

61. History of the Devil. Isaac Paden. 

62. The Jews and their God. 

63. The Devils Due- Sis. Jobn Syphers, 

64, The Ills we Endure—thoir Cause and Oure. 


a Snn 
i » Short Bermon o. 2, Rev. Theologicus, D.D, 
A BASHFUL young man applied to his village ae ed Tiea in History, H, B. Bronn, 


paper for informa'ion on the important subject. | e7. Sixteen Truth Seeker Leaflets No. 2. 
“ Howto win a woman’s love.” The reply was, |68. Buth’s Idea of Heaven and Mine. Busan 
* Kiss the babies, caress the tomcat, and pay . Wixon. 
69. Missionaries, Mra, E, D, Slenker. 
strict attention to the old lady.” 70, Vicarious nement. LS. L 


. Paine’s Anniversary. O. lodman. 
ie Shadrach, Snape and Abed-nego. D, 
en 


18, Foundations. John Syphers. 

74, Daniel in the Lion 5 Don: Bennett. 
Ayre with the: Devil . 

76. Beply to Erastus F. Brown. D.M. Ben- 


nett. 
Te Tae Wear of Death. D., M. Bennett. 
78. Onristmas and Ohristianity, DM, Bonnett, 
79, The Relationship of Jesus, Jehovah, and 
e Virgin Mary. W. E, Ooleman, 
80. Address on Paine’s 189th Birthday. Ben- 
81, Hapeatter.or the Half-way House. Jobn 
82. aniio Courtesy, Bennett, 
83. Rovivalism Examined, Dr, A, G. Hum- 
8. mody’ 8o Bermon on Hell. Rev. J. P, 
ODDS, 
85. Matter, ‘Motion n, Lite and Mind. Bennett, 1 


Bennett, 
W. 


Waic are the lightest men -— Irishmen, 
Beotchmen, or Englishmen? In Ireland there 
are men of Cork; in Scotland there are men of 
Ayr; but on the Thames there are lighter men. 


Op Deacon Pilkins said to himself: " Fal- 
staff asks. ' What’s honor?’ as though it was 
hard to tell. But let my wife sit behind another 
woman in church, and she'll tell what’s on her 
in less‘than two minutes.” 


he 


Two passengers were conversing In a railway 
carriage about music, One gentleman asked 
the other, who appeared rather simple, * Do 
you know the Barber of Beville?” ‘ No,” re- 
plied the latter, “ I always shave myself.” 


AN appreciative mind can throwa world of 
pathos into & very ordinary statement. * Yes,” 
geid she, leaning over s fence in communion 
with a neigbor,’*she 1s dead. She died just as 
she had got torn up to clean house. Itis terri- 
ble.’ i 


“I sHOULDN’T think there would be such a 
word as ‘breakfast,’ remarked a young lin- 
gutst to his mother, the other morning. 

“Why not, dear ?” she asked. 

“ Because, ma.” replied the boy, " it ain't nat- 
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ural, Things mever break fast; they break |88, An Enquiry about God's Son. 
loose.” 87. Froothought Judged by its Fruits. B. F. 
There was a sad bewilderment-of expression n ; 
ių the face of the mother as she gazed speech- 88. David. Sowa s Peculiar Favorite. Mrs. E. 
lessly upon her precious son. 89. Logic of Prayer. Charles Stephenson, 
90, Biblo-Mania, Otter ap 
THE NEW PARTY CANDIDATE, 91. Our Ideas of God. B, F, Underwood. 
“Father, who traveis the road so late ?” 92, The pe is it Divinely Inspired? Dr, 
“ Husk, my child, ’tis the candidate, 
Fit example of human woos— 93, Obtetning Pardon for Sins, Hudson 
Early he comes aud late he goes; 94. The Naw Raven. eu aol 
95. Jesus Christ. D. enne p? 
Hə greets the women with courtly grace, 96, Ichabod Orane Papers, i 


He kisses the baby’s dirty face, 


BH me CR RRP OOM A mmm e OD 


He calls to the fence the farmer at work, 93, Snakes. Mrs. Elmia D. AA 
He bores the merchant. he bores the clerk- {99 Do the ae of Nature prove Ore- 
The blacksmith, while his anvil rings Or, : 
r $ xo, 10th Anniversary of Thomas Paine’s 
He eG this is the Bong he sings: 101. eras sporno pona Nev. W.B 
“* Howdy. howdy, howdy do? a Won MaR 
How is your wife, and how are you? aa 
Ab! it Ata my fist as no other can, ii Tees tne mi Teach oe ey We Eiiow: 
The horny hand of the workingman.’ ” $104, Evolution of Israal’s God. A. L. Rawson, 10 

7 105. Decadence of Christianity. Oapphro. 2 
Rushana i mek that man at the gate?” 106. Misligverg. Bonnén ons and Jeferson Un- j 

“ Hush, my love! ’tis the candidate,” ‘ t, 

“a . 107. The Safe Side. H. B. Bro 6 
Heshercrnothiog sthome tous?” | Taglie Poa Hisori umbas. , 

T: on. 

“ My dear. whenever a man is down, 110. Materialistic Prayer. Bennett, 4 DD. 1 
No cash at home, no money in town, 111, Reply to qclentids An American, Bennett, 1 
Too stupid to preach, too proud to beg, a roma to See Renee se R DoD, 2 
aoe amig hron. too na to ae 1t Where was J ele Born? E H. Preston: 1 

en ov rhi: hors 1 e Wonders rayer. Bennett. - 2 

And to the dear people kesong ha zinan: 116. The Sunday Question. Bennett, 2 

i < 1117, Constantine the Great. Pres 3 

Howdy; howdy, howdy do? 118. The Irrepresaiblo Qonftlot Between Chris- 5 
anity &an Vilization, 

How is your wire, and how are you? 119. The New Faith. J, Le Stoddard. 3 


Ah! it fits my fist as no other can, 


The horny hand of the workingman.’ ” BOLENTIFIC SERIEN. 


Brother: who labor early and late, 4. Hereditary [gansmission, Prot. -Lonis 5 

Ask these things of the eandidate: 2 Evolution: from the Homogeneous to the 

What’s his record? How does he stand ii pHsterogeneous, Ë F. Underwood. -3 

Athome? No matter about his hand, frost eee Ae ta PË s 

Be it hard or soft, so it be prone E: Kesroneihiity ot Beene aC Frage MD: i 

To close over money not his own. Grated 2 Atmosph hores.. J McOarroll, 2 
as bhei i Death, Frederic 5 

6in view no thieving plan? ; i How do Marsupial Animals 8 Propagate 


Is he honest or capable ?—is h- our man? 
Oh er such a one till the welkin rings, 
Join in the chorus when thus he sings: 


“ Howdy, howdy. howdy do? 
How is your wife, and how are you? 
Aht it fits my Gistasnootherean, < 
The horny hand of the workingman,”* 
—Burlington Hawkeve, ¥ 


f their kind? A. B. Bradfo. 
9, The Unseen Worid, Prof. Teka Fiske. 2 
j 10. The Erle jon Theory — Huxley's Three 


OCtures 
11, Is Anarion the New World? L.L.Dawson. 10 
Discount. cn one dollar’s worth 10 percentoff; 
on two dollars’ worth, 20 off: on five dollars’ 
worth, 40 off; on ten dollars’ worth, 60 off. 
gs few oras many of any given kind may be 
ordored as desired. 


RADICAL BOOKS. 


SENT POST PAID AT THE PRICES ANNEXED 
By D, M. BENNETT, 


Age of Beason. Paine. Paper covers. 25 
50 

es “ and Ex. of Prot q n Paper B0; ol. 
A Few Days in Athens. Francas Wright, H 
Apocryphal New Tastamant. 138 
n Eye Ovener. Papar, 69: cloth, 


Abate Lor Last Will and Testament. Jea 
Analyale of “Religious Belief, Viscount 
Amberly. $3.00, 4.00, and Lah 


Apples of Gold. Susan H. Wixon, 
Anti-Theological Lectures, Rep H, Taylor. i i 
Antiquity and Duration of the 25 
astronomy, and Worship of the Ancients, 25 
J. Davis’ Entire Worss, 27,00 
Aan of Elder Tit iptolemua Tub. w 
Bible in India. Jacoil 00 
Benneit-Teed Disceuees 90 & 


50 
Buckle’s History of Oiviizstion, 2 Vols..8vo. 4 
Burgess-Underwood Debate. 50 and 30 


Bible in the Balance. Fish, 1 09 


Bacon’s Novum Organum. 2 00 
Bhagvad- aita, or Dialogues of Christna 

and A rjuna. 178 
Buechner’s Man. Present and Future, 409 
Chronicles of 8lmon Christianus, À 25 


Ohristianity before Christ. Graven. a 35 
s | Ghaptors from the Bibles of the Ages 16 

Criticism onthe Theollgical Idea ot “Deity, 1 w 
Childhood of Religion. odd, 12 

Childhood of the World. digga, Ea and 30 
Career of Religious Ideas. Tut 100 
Christianlty and Materialism, Underwood. 16 


Qonway’ B Snorad aa thology ip t t 400 
olenso on the Pentateuc ati ract of, 25 
Devil's Pulpit, Rev. Robt, Tay OR. sgh 
Diegesis 2 00 
Denton’ B Irreconcilable ahs rds, 60 
Our Planet, Past, Present, and 
Future 150 
bid Radical Rhymes. 


ay Who are parisien Delu a, 
Denton’s Common Sense T 8 
hyself What is ee Man’s 
rue Saviors, Sermon from 
Svakspere’s Toxt, God Proposed. 
Spiritualism True, Orthodoxy 
False. 10 cents ea 
Draper’s Conflict between, Religion and 
Science, 
es Lntellectual Development of Eu- 
Darwin's Origin of 8 acies, amas 
escent of Man, (Impr 
Descent and Darwinism, Schmidt, 
Exeter Hall. Wm. McDonnell, 
Errors of the Bible, Wright, 
Esgonce ef Religion, Feuerbach, 
Eight Scientific T. acts. 
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frothingham’s F- :zion of Humanit: 1 

: QOhil ’a Book of Reill igion, 1 

: Stories of the Patriarchs, 1 

a Safest Creed, 1 
Paraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 210 
Fiske ’s Myths and Myth- -Makors, 2 00 
God Idea in History, 7 pattie, 128 
Good Rense D’ Holb 100 
Gould’s G oar ame tha rai the Middle Ages, 269 
Lost and Hostile Gospels. 396 
Grayes’ Bigtoon anhy of a avlors. a w 
[9 i, n 
Gree’s pnlgmas phy pf; 2 00 
Creed ot Guiiendora. ae 


Heroines ot rosthonnht 
Heathens of the Heath, McDonnell, 1 00 
Hume’s Essays and Treatises, 
Huxley’s Lay Sermons, 
an’s Place in Nature, 

es Critiques aud gddresses, 
History of all Religions Sects. 
Haeckel’s History of Oreation. 
Hollick’s Nerves and the Nervo A 
Humboldt’s Works. 
Humphrey- Bonnett Discussion, 
Interrogatories to Jehovah, 
Tngersoll’s Goda and other Lectures, 
Ingersoll’s Ghosts, and other Leetures, 
1nduencs ot Coristianity on Civilization. 
Infidels’ Text Book. Cooper, 
Jehovah Unveiled. 
Jamieson’s Clergy a Source of Danger. 
Josephus’ Complete Wor. 
Johnson's Oriental Religions. 8v0, 
John’s Way, 
Kneeland’s poviewr. 


Koran, with Notas and Life of Mahomet, 
Lecky's Hationaligrs in Europe. 2 Vols. 
History of European Morals. 
Lewes’ Bio raphical History of] of Philosophy. 
lems of Life an 
Lizzie Dolen zooma of Pron osan, and 
nner : 
Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, 200 
Pre-Historic Times Tilustrated, H 00: 
Lyoll’s Elements of, Geology, 770 cuts, B40 
Princip 2 vols. and maps, 8 00 
Morley’s Lfe of Voltaire, 


Martyrdom of Man. Winwood Reade, 
Peebie’s All Around the Wor! 
eers Of the Ages, 
Plato’s Divine and Moral Works 
Pro and Qon of Supernatural Religion, Bo 
Physical Man, Tut oo 
Paine’s Common Seni 
: Paper 50; cloth 
“« "Rights of Man, Paper. 60; cloth 
i Theological Works, with portrait 


per, 
“ Political Works, cloth. 
tA Great Works Complete. Orown OG- 
tavo, With life and portrait, 
= Political Works, steel portrait, — 
* Life. by Calvin Blanchard with 
portrait Favor, 50; cloth 
Parturition without Pain, 
Plain Home Tak and Medical Gommon 
Sense, E. B. Foote, 
Proctor’s Six Lectures on Astronomy, 
pesoni the goy Oraole of Man. Ethan Allon 
yntagma 
System of Nene Th Holbach, 
Self- Contradigtions of tha Bible, 
Btudyi ag th e Bible, ira, Slenker, 
encer’s (Borbori) Entire Work. 
5 rauss’ Old Faith and New. 
New Life of Jesus. 3 yols., 
Supernatural Religion, complot in 1 vol, 


iS. Underwood, 1 1a 
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Sexual P. hyslology. Trall 
Talleyrand’s Letter to Fope Pius vil. 
A ndall’ (Prot J John) Entire Works. : 
e Qhrist of Paul, 
The Cage against the Ohurch 
The Relations of the Sexes, Mrs, Duffey, 
The Voices. Warren Sumner Barlow 
The World'e Bages, Infidels, and Thinkers. 
Bennett. $3 00, ¢4 and 
The Champions of the ohureh, Bennett, 
$8.00, $4 00, and 
Thirty Discussions, Bible Stories, eto., 15 & 
Truth Neskor T Vols. £, II. IIL and 
, by the lot. Be 
The NATA Beeker Collection of Forms. 
Hymne, and Reeitations, 
The Quteast, Winwood lone. 
Talks with M Mw Farlonta, rg, Gleason, M. D, 50 
we 
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Underwood-Marples Dabate, 
Underwood's Twalve Tracts, 


Vestiges of Oreation, 15 
Volney’s Ruins, 

Veins s New Researches in Ancient His- 150 
Foltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, ' 60 
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lotes and Clippings. 


In a population of 40,000, Rutland county, Vt., 
averages thirty divorces annually. 


Tum recent inundations of the Nile destroyed 
250 human beings and $2,500,000 in property. 


THERE are 29,268 post-offices in the Union, 
1,918 having been added in the course of the 
present year. 

Many of the vassels arriving at this port since 
the recent great storm bring survivors of the 
crews of wrecked vessels. 


ALBERT BEALE, who stole $3,000 while acting 
as tax collector in Hingham, Mass., was super- 
intendent of a Methodist Sunday-school. 


Tun Prophetic Conference of Pra-Millinnari- 
ans has just closed. It is settled that Christ will 
come again. if the Bible is true, but the date of 
his arrival is not flxed, 


Maynoorg Oollege, the principal priest-pack- 
ing establishment in Ireland, has been partiy 
destroyed by fire. The prayers and purses of 
the faithful and foolish are requested for its 
re-erection. 


Tur prohibitory liquor law has gone into ops 
eration in New Haven, and moderate drinkers 
are compelled by law to become liars, hypo- 
erites, or law-breakers in order to get their 
matutinal cocktails. 


TEE President has appointed the 28th of this 
month a day of thanksgiving and prayer, a na- 
tional fast or farce day, a day of guzzling and 
gormandizing. to show our gratitude to the Al- 
mighty for the season of hard times, disaster, 
and yellow fever we hav been enjoying—a new 
tional licking of the hand that smote us. 


Some chap predicts that in the course of two 
orthree generations American women will be 
taller than the men, And many believe him. 
If men continue to grow “short” at the rate 
they hav done during the past several panicy 
years, the Women will hay to wear magnifying 
glasses to recognize their male friends. 


Tue Rev. W. T. Ellis preached a sermon in 
the West Woodstock (Oonn.) Congregational 
ghurch on some particular sins of the people. 
One of the alleged sinners, a member of the 
church, confronted the pastor as he went out 
of the house, and crushed his hat down over his 
eyes. . Then followed a rough-and-tumble fight. 


Busan Gorr’s WiLn.—The shortest will ever 
presented in the Surrogate’s Court in Brooklyn 
was the following: "I giv all to my children, 
and after they dio it will go to my husband. 
Susan Gorr. A. V. Brush, A, A. Powe. 
nesses.” This will was declared void becuusa 
it entailed property for more than iwo lives in 
being, there being three children alive at the 
testatrix’s death. 


Gaeat droughts, like that which has raged 
over India and China this year, produce a sor’ 
of disease among the inland fishes, and they diz 
by millions. Nor will any but the most intelli» 
gent and enterprising of the Hindoos gather 
the carcasses with whieh to fertilize their fields, 
and thus the vaat and valuable deposits of 
phosphate manure elong hundreds of miles of 
river banks are wasted. 


A FEMALE elephant in the Philadelphia Zo- 
ological Garden was greatly frightened by the 
recent gale, and when she cut one of her feet 
on the glass of a broken window her terror was 
complete. She sat on her haunches, held up 
hor wounded foot, and beliowed loud and long. 
When the keeper entered, her male companion 
had his trunk wound round the foot, as though 
trying to comfort her. 


Ir is & pretty serious fact that in this city of 
New York there are to-day 20,532 grown-up maz 
and women who can neither read nor write, i. 
is a still more serious fact that, while a per- 
centage of favored lads and misses are getting 
a smattering of the " higher Eaglish branches ” 
at the expense of the whole body of taxpayers. 
thousands Of little ones are to-day growing up 
in ignorance because there is no room for them 
inthe public schools. This must be amended, 
—N. Y. Sun. 


A CHEMIST, Charles Elkin, writes to thf Lon- 
don Times calling attention to some injurious 
dyas now in use, He refers to the fashionabie 
green and bronze. the former used chiefiy for 
gloves, and the bronze for artificial fowe" for 


‘bonnets, both obtained from aniline dyes. 


These colors, he says, hav, in several cases 
brought te his notice, caused traublesomeerup- 


: tions either on the head or the hands, as the 


case may be, from wearing & bonnet or gloves. 


ACCORDING to the last report tothe Minister of 
Public Instruction, there are twenty-one public 
libraries in Paris, open to all. Many, however, 
are devoted to specialties, and not of great size. 
The iargest ig the National, with over 500,000 
volumes; the Louvre has 100,000; Mazarine, 
160,000 ; Saint Gene vive, 170,000,and Sorbonne 125,- 
000. Hospitals and similar institutions have 
lately begun accumulating libraries for the use 
of the {nmates, bringing the total number of 
books for public reading in Paris up to 1,600,000 
volumes, while elsewhere in France the public 
libraries aggregate about 4.000.000 volumes. 


Ous EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, — The monthly 
statement of the Bureau of Statistics shows that 
thé excess of exports over imports of merchan- 
dise for the month ending Sept. 30, was $20,525,- 
267, and for the nine months ending Sept. 30+ 
$209,180,487. The excess of imports over exports 
of gold and silver (coin and bullion) for the 
month ending Sept. 30, was $923,708. The excess 
of exports over imports of gold and silver (coin 
end bullion) during the nine months ending 
Sept. 80, 1877, amounted to $24,706,780, but the ex 
cess of imports over exports of gold and silver 
(coin and bullion} during the nine months end- 
ing Sept. 80, 1878, amounted to $321,960. 


AND now the Jews of New Haven come for- 
ward to say that they would like to be consulted 
in regard to the liturgy to be used in the publie 
schools. The Rey. Dr. Kleeberg, the Jewish 
rabbi, avers that it is unjust to attempt to form- 
ulate any worship for the tax-supported schools 
to Which all parties are not agreed. The Jews 
of New Haven, he adds, hav three hundred chil- 
dren in the public schools, and mean to present 
their view of the prayer question to the Board 
of Education, although they do not fear that 
anything in the manual which may be adopted 
will hav a proselyting effect upon their off- 
spring. Sotar the attempt to frame astyle of 
prayer that will satisfy even Christians of all 
sorts seems to be asad failure, and now that the 
Jews claim a hearing the prospect of harmonie 
ous arrangement is more distant than ever. 


A CONFERENCE of clergymen has recently been 
held in this city to diligently compare notes and 
prophecies, and determine when and how 
Christ is to make his second appearance in the 
world. Could they settle with certainty whether 
he made his first appearance it would seem to 
be quite as much to the point, for unfortunately 
there is a doubt hanging over that matter that 
would be well to hav removed. Should the 
worshipers of Mumbo Jumbo or of the Grand 
Lama of Thibet hold a grand convocation to 
discuss the probabilities and promises as to 
how their respective deities should next mani- 
fest themselves, it would perhaps be all correct 
and proper. Those who worship deities hay 
the right to discuss the next mode of appear- 
ance of the same. They, however, may ulti- 
mately all find out that their deities will fall 
them and not come according to the pro- 
gramme. 

Parson Newman says: " The morality of the 
Chureh is radically defective. The Ohurch is 
ih, and she is extravagant, The pleasures of 
she world are more to her than the joys of piety, 
Her love of gain is a byword. She stretches out 
her arms to grasp the islands’ of the sea, while 
the fires of devotion burn dimly on her altars. 
Many a church member, who often says, * Lord, 
Lord,’ would let a piece of property for a saloon 
where husband and father spend their time and 
money in drink, or for a gambling place where 
young men are ruined, because he cs» mnm- 
manda thereby a higher rent,” If this is go, it 
would seem hardly desirable for outsiders tu 
join such an institution. Yet Dr. Newman is 
continually urging people, from the very same 
pulpit from which he delivered this unpleagaur 
utterance, to renounce their sins and unite with 
the very church which he thus denounces, 
These church members who would rent their 
property for the objectionable purposés men- 
tioned must be a hard lot, and it would be injar- 
esting to know if any of them are landlords of 
the places which Brother Talmage recently yis- 
ited, I? this should prove to bethe case, their 
names ought to be added to the list of their pat- 
rons, for the public reading of which tha fre- 
quenters of the Tabernacle are patiently walt- 


. 


TEE Rev. William Impey, widely known as an 
experienced missionary, has resigned his con- 
nection with the Wesleyan Ohurch of England 
because he cannot conscientiously accept ite 
doctrine on actual hell and literal hell-fire, 
This doctrine is thus expressed in the cate- 
chism: “Hell is a dark and bottomless pit. full 
of fire and brimstone, in which the wicked will 
be punished forever and ever, by having their 
bodies tormented by the fire, and their souls by 
& sense of the wrath of God.” Mr, Impey’s 
name is struck from the roll without any recog- 
nition of his past services, which hav been 
very great. For forty years he has been In mis- 
sionary service, the iast twenty-fve of which 
hay been spent as Superintendent of Missions 
in Grahamtown district, eastern Africa, A 
warm sympathy is telt for him by the Church 
at large. It ought not to hurt him in the esti- 
mation of any good person that he discards the 
horrible doctrine of infants, youth, middle- 
aged, and aged burning in hell forever. Howa 
good man, who respects real goodness, can be- 
lieve that 4 good being planned such a state of 
things is a puzzler indeed. 


THE sinners of Baltimore ought to be thank- 
ful that so many speciai efforts are being made 
for their salvation. At the Franklin-Street 
Methodist church the Widow Van Oott is stump- 
ing for Jesus. Mr. Harrison, the theologaster, 
who made such a stir at Dr. Lanahan’s church 
in Washington, is drawing great crowds at 
Madison square. At Whatcoat church Mr. Pur- 
dy is holding revival meetings, and at Eastern 
Avenue Church Sisters Penny and Paxton are 
whooping it up on the Gospel. At Mount Ver- 
non place, which isthe fashionable Methodist 
hippodrome, Brother Moody has broken loose, 
and large crowds rush daily to witness his an- 
tics. Bevera} Methodist churches report large 
numbers of conversions and collections, and 
more of the latter are earnestly solicited. With 
ali these powerful influences operating, there 
should be a very poor show for the devil in the 
Monumental City. But probably the chief re- 
sult will be to worm a good pile of dollars out 
of the pockets of the faithful for the enrich- 
ment of the evangelists aforesaid. There is 
where this religious excitement all ends, 
“Hand us your money, and we will Dray for 
your souls.” 


“HELL AND THE Deviu.’’—The only reason 
why the crazy preacher at the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle is worth noticing is that he influences 
alarge number of irrational people who wait 
ùpoọn his discourses. Were he a reasonable 
human being, did he present exact data and es- 
shew inflammable and senseless language, he 
would deserve gentler treatment at the hands 
ofthe press, Ifthe Savior whom Mr. Talmage 
professes to follow were on earth at present, he 
would probably not spend any of his time in 
visiting iniquitous scenes in order to describe 
iheir perils to buduing youth. The reason 
that Mr. Talmage can Go so is because he is 
in receipt of a salary infinitely above what his 
merits deserve, and that he can thus afford to 
hire policemen to defend him, if nasd be, while 
he visita places of debauch. His statements dur- 
ing bis recent sermons are the foolish repre- 
sentutions of a man who knows nolhiag about 
what be is talking of. In regard to hia sermon 
of October 27th, we confess we do not know what 
Mr. Talmage refers to when he speaks of the 
infamous books which women read for the 
Sake of getting scientific Information with re- 
spect to themselves. Every woman and every 
man has aright to such information. Nay. it 
ia not merely a right, but a duty and obligation. 
The time of family physicians is too valuable 
to be spent in giving gratuitous information to 
married women. Anybody who claims that it 
is infamous for a woman to consult a acientitc 
-“satise in order to learn facts about her own 
constitution is simply an ass. . Reasoning is 
lost upon him. As an offset to this, itis pleas- 
«atto know that society contains thousands of 
good, pure-minded women, who dance beauti- 
iully, dress exauisitely, and read everything 
which is calculated to make them better wives 
and mothers, Such intelligence as this ia the 
giory of woman. and not her shame. She does 
infinitely better than if she constantly applied 
to a family physician, who is apt to be one of 
those fools named ladies’ doctors. Meanwhile 
Mr. Talmage does not make men and women 
better. He merely amuses the many and makes 
the rest believe in an unnecessary hell sud a 
superfuous dévil,—TZelegram, 


Gvents of the Week. 


JAOK Frost has dethroned Yellow Jack. 


THE national debt decreased $1,709,402 during 
October. 


BALTIMORE is wining and dining the Chinese 
Embassy, - 


QBAVE ~ ROBBERS are depopulating Detroit 
graveyards. 


TEE $3,000,000 burglars of the Manhattan Bank 
are still at large, 


PouGHxEnmpsiz turned pale on the night of the 
ist. Snowstorm. 


Two STAGE rohbers were lynched in Wyoming 
Territory on the ist, 


DIPHTHERIA is becoming alarmingly preva- 
lent in parts of the West. 


Guren’s knittirng-mill, at Amsterdam, N. Y, 
was burned on the 3d. Loss, $60,000 


RuosnrT elections in France show an increase 
in the number of Republican voters. 


Moopy has rolled up his sleeves and tackled 
Satan and the purses of the pious Lo Baltimore 


ASTROLOGERS say We are approaching one of 
the most pestilential periods of the earth’s hig- 
tory. 


THE stonecutters of the United States and 
Canada held a convention in this city on Satur- 
day last. 


THE Rev. George B. Vosburgh, of poisoning 
notoriety, has suddenly departed for parts un- 
known. 


LABORELS' Wages on the Dolaware aad Lack- 
awana Railroad, formerly 90 conta @ day, hav 
been reduced to 75 cents. 


THe chief clerk of the Charleston Navy Yard 
has decamped With several thousand dollars of 
Uncle 8am’s money in his possession, 


A LARGE and enthusiastic meeting of the Wo- 
man Sullrage perty of this city wus Leid at 
Steinway Hail on the evening of the goh ulte 


Tive masked burglars entered a house in 
Camden, N. J.,& few nights sines, bandeuited 
and gagged the inmates, and carcied off $16,500. 


A WOMAN was burned to desth in Hoboken, N, 
J„a few days ago. She stumbled god foll on a 
stove While halt asleep. and her clothes tovuk 
fire. i 


BEYEEAL of the persons who attempted to 
lynch a negro in Ansonia, Conn., ashort timg 
ago, hav been arrested and aro in jall awalung 
trial. 


Fourteen shipwrecked persons were recently 
rescued in mid-ocean bya British vessel atter 
being three days and nights on the bottom or 
a capsized schooner. 


A TRAIN on the Mississippi Central Railroad 
was boarded and captured by & party of tramps 
recently. Tey ran it to suit themselves tiil 
tired of the sport, When they decamped, 


Tue Lwecrion.—Thizty states cast their votes 
on the 6cn for representatives to Congruss, The 
Republicuns elected their Governor in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebros- 
ka, Kansas, and Pennsyvante, Butler wus ae- 
feated in Massachusetts py trom 20,000 to 4v,000. 
The Republicans also gained 14 congressuun- 
For the first time in six years New Yours bus 
been carried by the liepublicuas. Vammuny Hall 
in this city hay experienced a complete over- 
throw—a cause for cOngratulation by all good 
citizens without regard to patty, dsuWward 
Cooper. aon of Hon. Peter Uoopor, has buen 
elected Mayor by 20,000 majority. ‘ue Groen- 
backers elected one assembiymen. la Uvunect- 
icut no ehoice for Governor by tue pcoply, bat 
the Legislature is Republicun, and tutat par 
will probably triumph. In Vermovat a Green- 
back-Republican was eleted tu Congress py 
4,000 majority over his straight Repubiivan op- 
ponent, ‘wo congressmen were Kaiueu oah 
in Pennosylvauia and Now Jarsoy. lix-sucretury 
Eobeson was elected in tue latter slato, Doli» 
ware chose a Democratic Guvernor wad con- 
gressman.: Alabama hus piobably returnea a 
Greenbacker to Congress, Tne South is nearly 
solidiy Democratic, but on the whole the Hds 
publicans hay made large gaing, 
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Radical Romance. 


~ The Darwins. 
BY ELMINA D. SLENKER. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Conrinvep. 


which is ever an admirer of the beautiful, the great, 
and the noble. But then he was ‘full of the grace 
of the Lord,’ and that should have made them blind 
to ali other defects. But it ie not our sex alone that 
Paul depreciates, but he even attempts to lower 
Christ himself, calling him inferior even to the 
angels— Thou madest him a little lower than the 
angels.” How do you adorers ef Jesus like this— 


“Yon have done miracles,” gaid Myra, as Jennie he whom you love better than your God to be thus 


finished her letter. 


“Tt takes preachers’ children to! placed beneath common angels? You who pretend 


convert believers in myths into believers in common ; he is equal with God himself? Paul also makes all 


sense realities ; and now we will hear from Sue.” 


true Christians to be ‘children of God and joint 


“You won’t-hear much, then,” said the little heirs with Christ’—equal with him in heirship of 


woman thus appealed to. “ You see, I tried to do 
too much, and didn’t accomplish anything at all. 
Charlie gave me ten dollars, and I bought a lot of 
tracts, and stamps, and stationery, and sat down 
and wrote to six of my old school-girl companions 
and sent a package of tracts to each one. Well, 
` three of them sent my letters and tracts back; two 
of them coldly answered that they would prefer not 
to correspond on religion, and said they had burned 
the tracts; and the other one said she was already 
an Infidel. By this time two months had gone by, 
then I began miasionarying at home by. calling on 
my neighbors and talking and reading to them, and 
struck up a correspondence with one or two, but 
accomplished nothing at all, save getting three sub- 
scribers to Taz TRUTH SEEKER.” 

“ Well, that is something,” said Rose, “Every 
subscriber to that paper becomes a fountain from 
which start numerous streams of living light. You 
seo, whoever reads it almost invariably learns to 
like it, and just as soon. as he becomes imbued with 
ita spirit he commences lending it, mailing off copies 
here and there, and, ere long, establishes minor. 
fountains in various localities, which also send out 
streams in still other directions. I know this to be 
a fact from experience with our one copy. I can 
point out so many places where it has made little 
depots of light—little nucleuses from which emanate 
new Liberals and new truth lovers, You have done 


more than you think, Susie, by getting those three. 


subscribers.” , 

“ [vs your turn now, Edith,” said Myra. 

“Well,” said Edith, “I found two good corre- 
spondents, both Campbellite preachers, and have 
sent them lots of tracts and papers, and wrote them 
four letters apiece, and received as many replies, but 
neither of them seems to be at all inclined to feel 
beaten in the argument. But I think I have greatly 
improved myself by the correspondence; for I have 
had to read, and hunt testimony, and combat argu- 
ments, and kestir myself considerable to keep the 
upper hand of them. Perhaps they would say I had 
not done it, anyhow; but I have read the letters of 
both, and my replies, to members of their church 
here, and all tell me I completely use them up, not 
that I claim any great merit for doing so, for, with 
truth on my side, it would be a signal disgrace not 
to have the hest of the argument. 

“As ore has always been one of our pet 
amusements, as Well as'a means of mach good infor- 
mation, I will read my last reply to Mr. Bush, as I 
happen to have it with me,” and Edith drew a 
clo-ely-written sheet from the envelope, and read as 
follows: 

“Friso Busn: As you object to being called 
Rev., I address you in Mrs. Darwin’s kindly, famil- 
iar style—simp!ly as ‘friend. And. now, in an- 
swer to your question as to whether I believe Paul 
had an existence, J will say that I have no particu- 
lar reason to doubt that there was a Paul who lived 
about the time the Bible Paul is said to, have existed, 
and whose biography may be, in some respects, 
therein correctly written. But there is mucu that 
is unknown about him. It is not certain that he 
was a Roman citizen, nor is it certain: that he was 
so unfriendly towards women, and all his life re- 
mained a cross-grained, sour old bachelor, without 
due personal cause or reasons.’ It is said that he 
only became a Christian because Gamaliel, whose 
disciple he was, refused him his daughter in mar- 
riage. The story of his ascension td the third 
heaven is very mythical ; and as for ‘dates,’ the 
learned ‘have searched in vain for the year and the 
day in which St. Paul assisted to stone St. Stephen 
and to guard the mantles of his executioners.” They 
also dispute the year in which he was ‘thrown from 
his horse and saw that miraculous light at mid-day, 
and supposed he heard a ‘celestial voice’ exclaim- 
ing, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? Nor 
do they know the year of his death, or the ‘ date’ 
of any-of his letters, many of which have been 
thrown away as spurious, hough some good and 
wise sayings are attributed to ‘this frothy-spouted 
Paul,’ I was never one of his admirers, for he is 
rabid and uncharitable—the Bible pictures. him as 
‘breathing threatenings and slaughter ’—and his 
writings have done more to keep woman from being 
educated and prepared for her proper sphere than 
bave all other hindrances for the last: thousand 
years. He was hawk-nosed, bald-headed, crooked- 
legged, dumpy, and fat; but this was his misfor- 
tane, not his fault, though doubtless it was one 
cause ihat kept from him the love of woman and 
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all things and in all qualities. 
history. that records of Paul the fact that after 
his head was struck off by the executioner it did, 
with aloud and distinct voice, utter forth, in He- 
brew, the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, while, 


instead of blood, it was nought but a stream of pure | 


milk that flowed from his veins, so that the milky 
wave flowed all over the executioner’s arm? 

“Tn a church at Rome, not long since, and, for all 
Iknow, at this day, they show a place, called the 
‘Three Fountains,’ as the identical spot where ‘the 
milk spouted forth from his apostolic arteries, and 
where his head, after it had done speaking, took 
three jumps, to the honor of the Trinity, and at each 
spot on which it jumped there instantly sprung up a 
spring of living water, which retains at this day a 
plain and distinct taste of milk? Yet these histori- 
eal statements, pious and holy men solemnly assure 
us, are reliable and true. But, as I have before said, 
I prefer science to history, and science has never yet 
shown that a god can speak, aman be caught up 
to the third heaven, or even a first heaven, or that 
any man ever had his veins filled with milk, which 
did duty as blood. i : 

“You inquire what imperfection I can mark in a 
real Christian. Please define what constitutes a 
‘real Christian,’ and then I will judge of his perfec- 
tion. ` ‘ 
“¢Why reject the Roman and Jewish history of 
Jesus?’ is your next query. I ask, why reject the 
history of ‘the man in the moon,’ or the story of 
‘Pocahontas? Are not both as well substantiated 
as this story of Jesus? Do we not often find men- 
tion in books of this wonderful man? though some- 
times he is called a woman who was banished there 
for gathering a few sticks of wood on Sunday; and 
it is not very long since everybody believed in 
Pocahontas as the savior of Captain Smith. 

“And now for your remarks upon Essenism. It 
is impossible to specify particularly what individual 
Christians were changed from Essenism to Chris- 
tianity, as the two sects seem to have become merged 
into one another at the time when Christianity first 
became known as a seet, and Essenism disappeared 
forever at the same period. It is so long ago. that 
little can be told of the particulars, but we do know 
that the tenets, ideas, principles, rites, and cere- 
monies of the two were so nearly similar that there 
is no dividing line, After throwing out the spuri- 
ous passage in Josephus, we find no mention in all 
his works of Christians, yet he wrote about at the 
time when the doctrines of Christianity were first 
openly taught, and he surely would have mentioned 
them, when he was speaking of the other religions 
thereabout, had they then been known as Christians. 
But he does speak of the Exssenes, and describes 
them precisely as you dcleribs the first Christians ; 
as being opposed to marriage, and living single 
lives, as Paul and Christ are said to have done; as 
deapising riches ; being communists ; having no con- 
tinued abiding place ; giving to every one that had 
need, and (if he be a chyrch member) saying grace 
before meat ; being ministers of peace ; taking no 
oaths, except when a new member is admitted, then 
‘he is obliged to take tremendous oaths, doctrin- 
ally” They honored God and Moses, obeyed their 
elders, rested on the seventh day, even to making no 
fires, were abstemious in diet, simple in dress, 
prayed in secret, and had secret. doctrines, which 
were taught only to the initiated. 

“De Quincy says, ‘If they were Christians with- 
out Christ, then Christianity was invented by man.’ 

“Philo Judeus was born at Alexandria about 
twenty years before the Christian era, and he, toe, 
fails to mention the Christians, though he gives a 
long account of the Essenes in language similar to 
that of Josephus, making them to be Christians in 
belief and act, but not in name. Pliny also describes 
the Essenes; but as he died a.p..79 he could not 
have spoken of real Christians when he did so, as he 
says ‘they had subsisted through the lapse of cen- 
turies,’ and, a century before him, Christ was not in 
existence, save as a third part of the Father. 

« When we consider the low state of morals and 
the warlike disposition of the people at the time 
when Christianity first became known, and then 
read of the pure morality inculeated by the Chris- 
tians as compared with the conduct of those sur- 
rounding them, is it not certain proof that they 
were only evoluted Essenes? Goodness, morality, 
and purity are of slow growth, and they cannot be 
jumped into at once like a new suit of clothes, but 
must be incorporated into the mentality by long 


rendered him morose and oynical towards. the sex] continued endeavors, Therefore it is evident that 


Nor do I believe the ; 
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the first Christians were not ignorant. fishermen, as 
is pretended, but-in reality Essenes and philoso- 
phers, moralists and thinkers, many of whose 
thoughts are far in advance of even this enlightened 
age and generation, 

“<The gods,’ says Xenophanes, ‘did not from the 
first show to men all things; but in time, by search- 
ing, men came to a discovery of the better.’ And 
that better, in my humble judgment, is real scientific 
knowledge. But perhaps, friend Bush, I am taking 
up too much of your valuable time by writing so 
long a letter, so I will abruptly close and subscribe 
myself Yours not in Christ, Enitra May.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED, | © 


Science aud the Arts. 


The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
BY PROF, ERNST HAECKEL. 


CHAPTER XV.—CoNTINVED, ` 

The pedigree of ihe kingdot: Protista is still enveloped in the 
greatest obscurity. The peculiar combination of animal 
and vegetable properties, the indifferent and uncertgin 
character of their relations of forms and vital phenomena, 
together witha number of several very peculiar features 
which separate most of the subordinate classes sharply from 
the others, at present baffle every attempt distinctly to make 
out their blood relationships with one another, or with the 
lowest animals on the one hand, and with the lowest plants 
on the other hand. It is not improbabie that the classes 
specified, and many other unknown classes of Protista, rep- 
resent quite independent ‘organic tribes, or phyla, each of 
which has independently developed from one, perhaps from 
various, Monera which have arisen by spontaneous genera- 
tion. If we do not agree to this polyphyletic hypothesis of 
descent, and prefer the. monophyletic hypothesis of the 
blood rel: tionship of all organisms, we shall have to look 
upon the different classes of Protista as the lower smal off- 
shoots of the root, springing from the same simple Monera 
root, out of which arose the two mighty and.many-branched 
pedigrees of the anime] kirgdom on the one hand, and of 
the vegetable kingdom on the other, 

It will perhaps seem strange that I should place the re- 
markable Monera in the first class of the. Protista kingdom, 
as I of course look upon them as the most ancient primary 
forme of all organisms without exception. Still, what’ are 
we otherwise to do with the stil living Monera? We know 
nothing of their paleontological origin, we know nothing of 
any of their relations to lower animals or plants, and we know 
nothing of their possible eapabiliry of developing into high- 
er organisms. The simple and homogeneous little lump of 
slime or mucus which constitutes their. entire body is the 
most ancient and original form of animal as we ] as of vege- 
lable plastids. Hence it would evidently be just as arbitrary - 
and unreasonable to assign them to the animal as it would 
be to assign them to the vegetable kingdom. In any case 
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we shall tor the present be acting more cau iously and criti- 


cally if.we comprise the stili living Mon+ra—whose number 
and distribution is probably very great—asas-ccial and 
independent class, contrasting them with the other classes 
of the kingdom Protista, as well as with the animal king. 
dom, Morphologically considered, the Monera—on account 
of the perfect homogeneity of the albuminous substance of , 
their bodies, on account of their utter want of heteragencous 
particles—are more- closely connected with anorgana thin 
with organisms, and evidently furm the transition between 
the inorganic and organic world of bodies, ay is necessitated 
by the hypothesis of spontaneous generation. I have 
Gescribed and given illustrations of the forms acd vita! phe- 
nomena of the still living Monera (Protan wba, Pro!ogenes, 
Protomyxa, etc.) in my Monograph of the Monera, and 
have briefly mentioned the most important facts in the 
eighth chapter, 7 


The Amælæ of the present day, and the organisms most 
closely connected with them, Arcelldde and Greyaring, 
which we here unite a8 a second class of Protista under the 
name of Ameboidea (Protoplasta), present no fewer genea- 
logical difficuliies than the Monera. These primary crea. 
tures are at present usually placed in the anima! kingdom 
without its in reality being understood why. For simple 
naked cells—that is, shell-less plastids with a kernel—occur 
as well among real plants as real animals. The generative 
cells, for example, in many Algæ (-pores and eggs) exist for 
a longer or shorter time in water in the form of naked cells 
with a kernel, Which cannot be distin: uished at all from the 
naked eggs of many animals (fur example, those of the Bi- 
phonophorous Meduse). In reality every naked :imple cell, 
whether it proceeds trom an animal or vegetabie. budy, can- 
not be distinguished from an independent Amæba. For an 
Aw osba ig nothing but a simple primary cell, a naked little 
lump of cell-matter, or plasma, contuining a kernel. The 
contractility of this plasma, which the free Auiosba shows in 
atretching out and' drawing in its changing processes, is a 
general vital property of the organic plasma of all animal 
as well as of all vegetable plastids. When a freely moving 
Ameba, which perpetually changes its form, passes into a 
state of reat, it draws itself together into the form of a glob- 
ule, and surrounds itself with a secreted membrane. It can 
then be as little distinguished from an animal egg as from a 
simple globular veg@table cell. 

Naked cells, with kernéls, which are continuously chang- 
ing, stretching out and drawing in formless, finger-like pro- 


cesses, and which are on this account called amceboid, are 
found frequently and widely dispersed in fresh water and in 
the sea ; nay, are even found creeping on land. They take 
their food in the same way aa was previously described in- 
the case of the Protameba. Their propagation by division 
can sometimes be observed. I have described the processes - 
in an earlier chapter. Many of these formless Amabs have 
lately been recognized as the early stages of development 
of other Protista (especially the. Myxomycete), or as the: 
freed cella of lower animals and plante. The colorless 
“plood-cella of animals, for example, those of human blood, 
cannot be distinguished from Amæœæbæ, They, like the lat- į 
ter, can receive solid corpuscles into their interior, as I was 
the first to show by feeding them with finely divided color- 
ing matters. However, other Amabe seem to be indepen- 
dent ‘‘ good species,” since they propagate themselves un- 
changed throughout many gencrations, Besides the real, or 
naked, Amæœ' w (Gamnameebe), we also find widely diffused 
in fresh water case bearing Amæbæ (Lepamcebee), whose 
naked plasma body is partially protected by a more or jess 
solid shell (Arcella), sometimes even by a case (Difflugia) 
composed of small stones. Lastly, we frequently: find in 
the body of many lower animals parasitic Amcebee (Gregar- 
ing), which, adapting thefzelves to a parasitic life, have 
‘surrounded their plasma-body with a delicate closed mem- 
‘brane, f 
The simple naked Amœbæ are, next to the Monera, the 
most important of all organisms to the whole science of 
biology, and especially to general genealogy. For it is evi- 
dent that the Amcebe originally arose out cf simple Moners 
(Protamosbe), by the important process of segregation tak- 
-Ing place in their homogeneous viscid body—the differenti- 
ation of an inner kernel from the surrounding plasma. By 
this means the great progress from a simple cytod (without 
- Kernel) into a real cell (with kernel) was accomplished. As 
some of these cells at an early stage encased themseives by 
secreting a hardened membrane, they formed the first vege- 
table cells, while others, remaining naked, developed into 
' the first aggregates of animal cells, The presence or absence 
of an encircling hard membrane forms the most important, 
although by no means the entire, difference of form between 
animal and vegetable cells. As vegetable cells even at an 
early siage enclose themselves within their hard, thick, and 
solid cellular shell, like that of the Amcebse ina state of 
rest, they remain more independent and less accessible to 
the influences of the outer world thau are the soft animal 
_ cells, which are in most cases naked, or merely covered by 
a thin pliable membrane. But in consequence of this the 
vegetable cells cannot combine, as do the animal cells, for 
-the construction of higher and composite fibrous tracts, for 
example, the nervous and muscular tissues, It is probable 
that, in the case of the most ancient single-celled organisms, 
there must have developed at an early stage the very impor- 
tant difference in the-animal and vegetable mode of receiv- 
ing food. The most ancient single-celled animals, being 
naked cells, could admit solid particles into the interior of 
their soft bodies, as do the Amcebe and the colorless blood 
cells ; whereas the most ancient single-celled plants encased 
‘by their membranes were no longer able to do this, and 
could admit through it only fluid nutrition (by means of 
diffusion). A 
The Whip-swimmers (Flagellata), which we consider as a 
third class of the kingdom Protista, are of no less doubtful 
nature than tne Amœbæ. They often show as close and im- 
portant relations to the vegetable as to the animal kingdom. 
Some Flagellata at an early stage, when freely moving 
about, cannot be distinguished from real plants, especially 
from the spores of many Algæ ; whereas others are directly 
allied to real animals, namely, to the fringed Infusoria 
(Ciliata). The Flagellata are simple cells which live in fresh 
or salt water, either singly or united in colonies, The char- 
acteristic part of .their body is a very movable simple or 
compound whip-like appendage (whip, or flagellum), by 
means of which they actively swim about in the water. 
This class is divided into two orders. Among the fringed 
whip-swimmers (Cilioflagellata) there exists, in addition to 
the long whip, a short fringe of vibrating hairs, which is 
wanting in the unfringed whip-swimmers (Nudoflagellata). 
To the former belong the flint-shelled yellow Peridinia, 
which are largely active'in causing the phosphorescence of 
the sea ; tothe latter belong the green Euglenæ, immense 
masses of which frequently make our ponds in sprivg quite 
green. 
A very remarkable new form of Protista, which I have 
named Fiémmer-ball (Magosphera), I discovered in Bep- 
tember 1869, on the Norwegian coast, and have more 
accurately described in my Biological Studies. Off the 
island of Gis-oe, near Bergen, I found swimming about, on 
the surface of the sea, extremely neat little balls composed 
-of a number (between thirty and forty) of fringed pear-shaped 
cells, the pointed ends of which were united in the centre 
like radii. After a time the ball dissolved. The individual 
.cells swarmed about independantly in the water like fringed 
Infusoria, or Ciliata. These afterwards sank to the bottom, 
‘drew their fringes into their bodies, and gradually changed 
into the form of creeping Amœbæ, These last afterwards 
-encased themselves, and then divided by repeated halvings 
into a large number of cells. The cells became covered 
with vibratile hairs, broke through the case enclosing them, 
and now again swam about in the shape of a fringed ball, 
This wonderful organism, which sometimes appears like a 
a simple Amæbæ, sometimes as a single fringed cell, some- 
times- as a many-celled fringed ball, can evidently be classed 
“with none of the other Protista, and must be considered. as 
the representative of a new independent group. As this 
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group stands midway between several Protista, and links 


„them together, it may bear the name of Mediator, or Catal- 
-lacta. ; ps 


The Protista of the fifth class, the Tram-weacers, or Laby- 
rinthuke, are of a no less puzzling nature ; they were lately 
discovered by Cienkowski on piles in sea water. They are 


_8pindle-shaped cells, mostly of a yellow-ochre color, which 


are sometimes united into a dense mass, sometimes move 
about ina very peculiar way. They form, in a manner not 
yet explained, a retiform frame of entangled threads (com- 
pared to a Jabyrinth), and on the dense filamentous “‘ tram- 
ways ” of this frame they glide about, From the shape. of 
the cells of the Laby1inthuless we might consider them as the 
simplest piants, from their motion asthe simplest animals, 
but in reality they are neither animals nor plants. 
LTO a: OONTISUER. i 


Selections. 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
BY B. F. UNDEBWOOD.—CONTINUED. 


Christianity teaches that men are “ saved ” through 
Christ. Moral goodness will not do. The thief, the 
robber, and the murderer, may go straight to heaven 
by repentance at the last moment. The noblest 
minds must suffer eternally if they believe not in 
Jesus. This doctrine certainly gives a license to 
crime. It makes Jesus a scapegoat for rascality 
and wickedness. It depreciates the value and the 
importance of moral goodness. Indeed, the “ plan 
of salvation ” hàs all the the worst features of a 
bankrupt law. In the past, especially, Christendom 
has been filled with men who have not tried to live 
pure and good lives, because they believed that 
moral goodness would not save them. There are 
still those who intend to get all the advantages, or 
the supposed advantages of a sinful life, and at last 
to “cheat the devil out of his dues” by availing 
themselves of the great bankrupt scheme of redemp- 
tion. It is true that Christianity tells men to live 
morally. So the laws require men to pay their hon- 
est debts. Give men an opportunity to do wrong 
and to escape its consequences, and in spite of all 
injunctions to virtue, many will put off doing right 
as long as they think it prudent, or possible to do so 
and yet escape hell. The degraded beings in the 
slums and purlieus of vice in our large cities are 
among those who expect to be saved from the effects 
of their immoralites by the great scheme of salva- 
tion. They believe that repentance in the last 
moments of earthly existence will save them; and 
under the influence of this belief they continue in 
their career of vice and crime until the approach of 
death, or some great calamity, frightens them into 
sudden compliance with the requirements of the 
great “plan.” Every murderer almost, who is 
hanged, confesses his belief in Christ and looks to 
Calvary for salvation. In the Middle Ages, espe- 
cially, this doctrine promoted every kind of vice and 
villainy. To some extent—in proportion as it is 
believed—it does the sameto-day. When men come 
to have less faith in Christ, and more faith in moral 
rectitude, they will attach less importance to their 
creed, and feel more concerned in giving full weight 
and measure, keeping their word, and paying their 
honest debts. 

The belief in satanic agency and divine judgments 
has greatly injured the cause of human progress. It 
has turned men’s attention from the real to imagi- 
nary causes of their misfortunes. Afflicted with pes- 
tilence, and regarding it as a visitation of God to 
punish the people for some neglect of religious 
duties, men have commenced fasting and praying 
when they should have applied their minds to the 
study of physiology and hygiene, when they should 
have been at work, cleaning their streets, draining 
their marshes, and ventilating and fumigating their 
dwellings. Multitudes have been on their knees 
praying to God for the removal of plagues and other 
evils, because the Bible teaches that prayer and sup- 
plication are the proper means by which to effect 
their removal, when they should have been improy- 
ing their physical condition. In proportion as men 
have outgrown the notion that evils are destroyed 
by such methods, they have made progress in better- 
ing their condition. Nowadays they trust to natural 
agencies. Even when a church is built and has been 
dedicated to God, the congregation has more faith in 
lightning rods than in the efficacy of prayer. Hav- 
ing dedicated the building to God, do they trust to 
his discrimination when he hurls his thunderbolts? 
By no means. They have no faith that the purpose 
for which the house was built will exempt it from 
the liability of accident, else they would use the 
money which is expended for lightning rods in pub- 
lishing and distributing tracts, or in sustaining mis- 
sionaries in heathen lands. When Frederick Doug- 
lass, after praying fifteen years in the usual way, 
came to the conclusion that a prayer with his legs 
was the only prayer that would reach his case, and 
accomplish his purpose, he represented the actual 
belief, and acted in accordance with the general 
practice of this utilitarian age. a 

Christianity, by making the Bible an authoritative 
standard of truth, has naturally perpetuated the er- 
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rors and abuses which the book sanctions, while it 
has suppressed or discouraged the announcement of 
discoveries, and the dissemination of truths in con- 
flict with those errors. ` 

In our own country, and within the memory of 
men who are yet young, human slavery has been 
defended by the Bible, even when the best sentiment 
of the nation has beeu against it. That the Bible sanc- 
tiong slavery is not a matter of donbt. . See Lev. xxv, 
44, 45 ; Exodus, xxi, 20; 1 Tim, vi, 1, 2 ; Titus, ii, 9. 

Woman’s advancement has been retarded by the 
teachings of the. New Testament respecting her 
position and her duties. It indorses and confirms 
the doctrine contained in the old Hebrew declaration, 
“Thy desire shall be to thy husband and he shall 
rule over thee.” It teaches that man was made for 
himself and the glory of God, while woman’s exist- 
ence is of a secondary character, since she was sim 
ply made for man. It enjoins that as the Church is 
subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own 
husbands in everything (Eph. v, 22, 24). Accord- 
ing to the New Testament, as Christ is head of the 
Church, so is the husband head of the wife. Women 
are not to speak in public, but to be under obedience, 
as also saith the law; they are not permitted to 
teach, but to learn in silence with all subjection, for 
the reason that “ Adam was first formed, then Eve, 
and Adam was not deceived, but the woman being 
deceived, was in the transgression” (1 Tim. ii, 11, 
15). These notions are not, when accepted, calculat- 
ed to elevate the character or better the condition of 
woman, To-day even, St. Paul, because of some of 
his false and foolish teachings regarding woman, and 
the authority attached by many to his writings, is 
the most powerful foe that the advocates of the rights 
of woman have to contend against. Several 
years ago, Rev. Theodore Cuyler of Brooklyn 
was brought before an ecclesiastical body, tried, 
convicted, and censured for permitting a lady to 
occupy his pulpit in disobedience of Paul’s explicit 
instructions. It matters not that the New Testa- 
ment tells husbands to love their wives. So long as 
it assigns woman a subordinate position, and makes 
her the agent through which sin entered the world, 
and requires submission on her part to the will and 
authority of man it must retard her advancement 
just in proportion as it is believed. 

Immense multitudes have been put to death for 
the imaginary crime of witchcraft, bocause the Old 
Testament says, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.” This monstrous delusion has been encouraged 
and perpetuated by the New Testament. It not 
only accepts as authoritative the teachings of the 
Jewish Scriptures, except when some few Jaws are 
specially revoked, but it gives prominence to the 
doctrine of diabolical possessions, and encourages 
the superstition that madness and many diseases 
result from the agency of demons. Ifthe Bible were 
believed now as it was once believed, and its friends 
had the power to carry out their wishes, spiritual 
mediums, it is likely, would be treated very much as 
supposed witches were in the days of the pious Pur- 
itans of New England. 

The divine right of kings has been strengthened 
from age to age by the teachings of St. Paul. What 
kind of a principleand requirement is that contained 
in the thirteenth chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans? “Let every soul,” he says, “be subject 
unto, the higher powers. Jor theré is no power but 
of God; the powers that be are ordained of Gad ; 
whosoever, therefore, resisteth the ordinances of God 
shall receive to themselves damnation.” These 
words, unqualified by any others restricting thei 
meaning, are just what any tyrant would want. Aat 
they have been quoted whenever a brave soul has 
attempted to urge his countrymen to rise in their 
might and relieve themselves of the tyranny of a sel- 
fish and cruel ruler, or from the burden of unjust 
and oppressive laws. And with the multitude, these 
words have proved a greater protection to despotism 
than all the armies it could muster and all the 
physical power it could command. Believing it 
their religious duty to submit to “the powers that 
be” the people, in the past, have yielded to almost 
every conceivable form of oppression and outrage. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Liberal Lecturers. 


Parker Pillsbury, Home address, Concord, N. H. 

B. F. Underwood, ut Thorndike, Mass. 

Prof, Wm. Denton, Wellesley, Mass. 

W. 8. Bell, New Bedford, Mass. 
Charles Ellis, 8 Portland Bt., Boston, Mass. 
rof, J. H. W. Toohey ‘ Chelsea, Mass. 

Wm. F. Jamieson, Albion, Mich. 
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E. C, Walker, e Florence, Iowa. 
R. B. Bement, se Clyde, O. 

T. R. Kinget, £ Manassas, Va. 
Elia E, Gibson, | i On the wing. 
H. G. Ellington, e — , Iowa. 


Others who wish their names added to this list are res 
quested to send them in. 
ee i 
IF rr is a small sacrifice to discontinue the use of wine, do 
it for the sake of others; if it is a great sacrifice, do it for 
your own sake,—Samuel J. May. 
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Panics. 


To THE EDITOR OF Tus TRUTH SEEKER: The present hys- 
terical condition of Mr. Abbot and othera of the Boston 
Freethinkers en the subject of obscenity reminds me of an 
incident that occurred in the West during our late civil 
War. Ata certain military post a drove of cattle was cor- 
ralled to be used as beef for the troops. One night a steer, 
fooling around, came up to the stable where the mules stood 
and began to rub his head against some artillery harness that 
hung upon the stubbed branch of a tree hard by. Allofa 
sudden the harness slipped off and came.down upon his 
horns. The steer immediately became panic-stricken, and 
giving that peculiar bawl of a badly frightened animal, be- 
gan to run, the chains rattling,.entangling his legs, and 
causing him ever and anon to tumble heels over head. It 
was not ten minutes before every infernal steer of the whole 
herd caught the infection, and cocking up his tail straight, 
and bellowing at the top of his voice, ran as if the devil was 
after him, Stop them? You might as well try to stop a 
northwest storm of wind, rain, and hail with your umbrella, 
The next morning the colonel ordered a detail. of mounted 
men to go out in search of the cattle and bring them back. 
They returned about sunset buthey did not find more than 
a third part of them. The rest had run beyond the reach of 
recovery, and may be running still for aught I know. Some 
were found frightened to death, others badly crippled, and 
the steer that began the stampede because he was not phi- 
losopher enough quietly to disentangle his horns of the 
harness, was found fast to a stump with his leg broken. 

Now, Comstock has thrown a set of mule’s harness 
upon Mr. Abbot’s head, and enly see how he runs and rears 
and froths at the mouth, nearly dead with fright, and head- 
ing‘ towards the Christian Siatesman as if for some pro- 
tection against the obscenity devil that is chasing him at 
the heels. The prudes in petticoats and the prudes in pan- | 
taloons—the latter class far more numerous than the former 
—are also scared pale, and such atime as there is in the 
Radical corrall is a caution against false alarms. No man 
jaughs louder at the fun than Comstock himself, for he 
cunningly laid his trap for the Head Center of the Radicals, 
and has got him securely by the leg. He has winged the 
leader of the wild goose party, and the rest of the flock are 
scattered through the sky, making a great noise, but no 
progress towards the place of their destination. 

We see in panics, whether happening ina crowded theater 
when fire breaks out, or in a church when 8 piece of plaster 
falis from the Ceiling, or a shingle is slowly broken over the 
knee, that human beings instantaneously lose all reason and 
self-possession, and give themselves up entirely to the govern- 
ment of a single emotion, and that the meanest of all we are 
capable of—fear. Hence, in the stupid attempt to save one 
life ten are destroyed. Who stood higher in the ranks of the 
Freethinkers a year ago than Abbot did? Yet this obscen- 
ity panic took him, and his monomania has thrown back 
the Radical cause a quarter of acentury. A most striking 
proof and illustration of his insanity is that when his old 
friends and fellow-laborers honestly go for the repeal of the 
Comstock laws, leaving the state legislatures and courts to 
punish and supress obscene literature, he charges them 
with favoring measures, either ignorantly or wilfully, that 
will certainly promote that evil. Men and women, as pure 
in their morals and tastes as an infant, he exposes to this 
charge, simply because they conscienciously differ with Mr. 
Abbot as to the means to be adopted to abate the nuisance ; 
and because they are not panic-stricken and bereft of reason 
as he is. I confess] feel insulted when he leaves ns who 
differ with him the poor option either to be set down as 
those who intentionally aid and abet obscenity, or, as men- 
tal imbeciles, who cannot see the immediate effect of a 
cause. i 5 

During the antislavery controversy the firat qualification 
for an enlistment into the ranks of the Abolitionists was the 
‘deliberate and utter disregard and rejection of the world’s 
and the church’s ides of respectability. If a person were con- 
stantly, or even occasionably, inquiring beforehand what 
Mrs. Grundy or the Rev. Dr, Creamcheese would think of 
this doctrine or that measure, it showed that he was double 
in his Ways, and: he soon fell out of the ranks and gave 
place to a man of single purpose—the abolition of American 
slavery. So, in the Freethought movement which aims to 
secularize the Government, he is neither fit to lead nor fol- 
low who can be alarmed by what our adversaries think, say, 
or do. The church is conscious that she cannot meet us in 
argument on the merits of the case, and therefore uses the 
obscenity dodge as the most effectual and indeed the only 
barrier to our progress. The Indes should have imitated the 
policy of ita neighbor, The Banner of Light, which, when 
the church people raised the cry of ‘‘ Freelove” against the 
Spiritualists, scorned to be panic-stricken and driven into 
self-defense against such ridiculous charges, but simply told 
the. saintly hypocrites to sweep around their own doors 
before they pronounced their neighbors’ premises to be un- 
clean. When the church in my section of the country 
raised the story, which hundreds believed, that Abby Kelly 
Foster publicly exhibited her naked person for twenty-five 
cents for each spectator, male and female, the society under 
whose auspices she was lecturing—and she, too, glorious 
woman—scorned to notice the charge or make any defense. 
The antislavery leaders were too wise to allow themselves 
to be thrown upon the defensive, but pursued the church, 
that mother of harlots and bulwark of slavery, and drove 
her to the wall. But Mr, Abbot, by falling into Comstock’s 
trap, instead of kicking it out of the road, has lost the con- 
fidence of many of his friends asa skillful reformer ; has 
proved himself to be unfit as a courageous leader ; has cre- 
ated a schism in our ranks which increases the weakness of 
our unorganized condition tenfold, and has gained nothing 
but a ‘smile and a pat on the head from the Christian 
Statesman of Philadelphia which is aiming to put a theolog- 
ical creed into the Constitution that would disfranchise and 


that, and yet, for the sake of peace, and retaining every 
possible member in the League, leaving no soreheads, and 
alienating no one, 1 would be willing to do tha a 

On the morning of the Convention before its assembling 
I met Mr. Underwood in the streets at Syracuse, and he 
immediately began expressing a wish that the Postal Law, 
and the question of obscenity might be kept out of the Con- 
vention. I replied that I did not know of anybody who 
was pushing it harder into the Convention than Mr. Abbot. 
I told him that on our side we were not especially urgent to 
push ‘‘ repeal” in the Convention, but that we were deter- 
mined to. change the conduct of the League and hav 4 
more efficient management. He agreed that Mr. Abbot had 
made mistakes and that it was competent for the League, if 
they choge-to do so, to change its officers, Ithen produced 
this paper and read it to him. He expressed interest in it. 
made no objections to it, and I think asked for a copy of it. 
At all events I let him take it and suggested that he submit 
it to headquarters on his side. The next morning (Sunday) 
in Committee on Resolutions, while compromise talk was 
flying around, I asked him for the paper. He returned it to 
me saying it had been considered, somewhat, but had led to 
no actions or suggestions. Readers will see that there was 
a basis and chance for an ‘agreement ” if one had been 
desired ; but absolutely no agreement was effected as Mr. 
Abbot asserts. 


Communications. 


Notes on the Convention. 
BY T. C. LELAND. 


But for the determination arrived at in Convention at 
Syracuse to make no expression this year on the subject of 
the Comstock Postal Law, the following amendment to the 
first plank of the Platform would hay been submitted and 
probably adopted by the Congress. Also an amendment to 
bring outone important meaning and put it beyond dispute, 
in the second plank, would hav been offered. Amendments 
in brackets and italics as follows: 


PLATFORM. 


1. TOTAL SEPARATION or CHURCH AND BTATE, to be 
guaranteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion: including the equitable taxation of church property, 
secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Babba- 
tarian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of public 
appropriations for religious purposes, [impartial transporia- 
tion in the U. 9. Maila of all printed matter offered without 
reference to the political views, religious opinions, or moral 
teachings therein contained,;] and all other measures necessary 
to the same general end. 

2, NATIONAL PROTECTION ror NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
their equal civil, political, and religious rights [inciuding the 
extension of the right of suffrage to woman]: to be guaranteed 
by amendment of the United States Constitution, and 
afforded through the United States Courts. 

3. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE Basis OF UNIVERSAL SUF- 
FRAGE IN THIS ÑECULAR REPUBLIC: to be guaranteed by 
amendment of the United States Constitution, requiring 
every state to maintain a thoroughly secularized public 
school system, and to permit no child within its limits to 
grow up without a good elementary education. 


THAT COMPROMISE, 


The concession, or so-called compromise, yielded by the 
majority at Syracuse, was in no sense 4 sudden impulse 
originating in indecision or in fright. It was offered for no 
other purpose than to do right and be right on the question— 
for no other purpose than to giv the minority time for far- 
ther exploration of the narrow border land that divides us; 
to see if another year would not make it still narrower, and 
perhaps close up the gap altogether. Mr. Abbot and his 
party claimed that it would be so disastrous for the League 
to adopt “repeal” resolutions, we thought «n that point 
we would humor him. There was no hurry; the question 
was still new; a year would soon pass by, and it could be 
used to good purpose in discussion and shedding light on 
the subject, which Mr. Abbot professes so much to desire. 
The concession on resolutions was in no manner an agree- 
ment as to officers, It was all done in Committee on Res- 
olutions without conference with, and without reference to, 
the Committee on Nominations. The majority at no time 
thought of yielding or compromising on the officers of the 
League for the coming year. Mr. Abbot, then, has not one 
particle of ground for saying “The majority broke their 
own agreement by proceeding to elect a strong ‘repea) 
ticket,’ The ‘‘Repeal” party were determined, from the 
start and always, so sure as they had a majority in the Con 
vention, to change the management of the League for the 
coming year. 

To show this, the following paper, written on October 
10th as part of a private letter, is submitted to Liberal 
readers. After writing it, I showed it to Mr. Wakeman and 

. Mr. Bennett. Both objected at first to making any conces- 
sion on 80 vital a point; but I said, We shall certainly be met 
at Syracuse by peace-makers, compromisers, and people 
who are more terribly afraid of a row than determined to 
maintain a principle; and we had better think it oyer be 
forehand and be prepared to say what we will concede and 
upon what, under any circumstances, we will resolutely 
insist. Finally koth agreed that the concession in this 

aper was as far as we would go. It was written to John 
dy Truesdell of Syracuse; but, on reconsideration, was 
withheld and not forwarded with the rest of the letter. It 
is as follows: ; 

“« While I am playing peacemaker in a personal matter, let 
me make an olive branch suggestion on a wider field. There 
are persons actively engaged in bringing about a compro- 
mise, or settlement, or the framing of a policy or platform 
upon which al] can unite in the coming Congress at Syracuse. 
Green, you see in this week’s T. S., seems to think we are 
somehow all to be brought together as a happy family yet. 
I confess I am willing, but havn’t been able to see how it 
can be done. I feel very sure that the repeal party will be 
strong enough at Syracuse to carry their measures and elect 
their officers. Yet I for one don’t wish to carry matters with 
a high hand, Itake no pleasure in the death of the wicked. 

“T think Mr. Abbot has now so farangered and alienated 
the Liberals of this country that he himself ought to see 
that he cannot command confidence all around; and he 
Ought to be willing now to giv place to some man who 
can unite all suftrages and all hearts. The true leader 
ought to know how to soften, subdue, and ring in stripes 
and factions, instead of repelling, embittering, and ruling 
them out. Mr. Abbot don’t seem to be the leader on atirac- 
tive principles. Were the League now in bolder, broader 
more efficient hands, it would go on to a splendid success. 
For the good of the whole movement he ought now to 


retire. 

“c Also, no editor ought to be President of the League. He 
is liable all the time to say something as editor that don’t 
befit him as President, and that will offend some of his 
constituency as President, The two offices don’t ‘ consist’ 
aud he ought to resign one or the other. i 

“ [have just to-day been thinking what I would be willing 
to give up if Abbot would quietly and with dignity pass 
the Presidency over to other hands, and save a public disa- 
greement or dow ht quarrel. And it occurred to me 
that I would be ling to forego any expression by the 
League, this year, on either ‘repeal’ or ‘reform’ —say 
nothing about either in resolution or platform, till next year. 
Meantime let the discussion in the journals go on, and get 
‘a good ready’ for a full, fair, intelligent expression next 
year, I feel sure that we would descend from our height 
of power to carry all we wish to, to compromise so much of 


WHAT MIGHT HAY BEEN. 


Never was a defeat so clearly due to the defeated hero 
himself. That ‘‘Card announcing himself for re-election, 
that “ call ” requiring credentials to be sent to himself for 
supervision, and that editorial charging on the Liberals of 
a sister city a secret plot to capture the Convention, was & 
trio of stupidities sufficient to secure the defeat of even a 
first-class angel. It was easy enough therefore for this 
strategy to consign any simple unwinged Mr. Abbot to 
official oblivion. Butif Mr. Abbot had been a student of 
human nature, or if he could hav had any faithful friend 
endowed with political sense or knowledge of the qualities re- 
quired in a leader—any friend upon whom he could hav relied 
for advice—or if he had asked advice of almost any merely 
common-sense person and would hav taken and followed it, 
the result might hav been, indeed almost certainly would 
hav been, very different. Had Mr. Abbot issued a straight- 
forward Call as he did last year, with no exhibition of ner- 
vousness about delegates, let the local Leagues represent 
themselves as they found it most convenient, let their dele- 
gates present themselves with the usual credentials at the 
Convention as they did last year at Rochester, and had 
hurled no flings at anybody, there would hay been no special 
effort made on the part of the Repeal party to secure a 
majority of the delegates. They would hav taken the situa- 
tion exactly as it stood in September when the Call waa 
issued. The delegates would hav met under no special 
urgency, no hot blood would hav been coursing through 
indignant veins, not nearly so many delegates would hav 
assembled, and Mr, Abbot would hav had an easy and a real, 
instead of a fictitious ‘‘ victory.” The present majority 
finding themselves in that case in the minority would hav 
organized no bolt; on the contrary they would hav accepted 
the decision with equanimity, and ‘‘ gone in,” as they now 
propose to do, for another year of discussion and enlighten- 
ment, sure in the end that the great body of Liberals, when 
well informed on all points of the issue, can make no other 
decision than that of repeal. ni 

The course of Mr. Abbot looked crooked, looked like the 
low strategy of the ordinary office-seeker and politician, 
looked like a determination, as Mr. Green expressed it, ‘‘ to 
pocket the Convention ;” and the Leagues in their various 
localities determined that such a policy among Liberals 
should be mercilessly stamped out. They therefore exerted 
themselves to form new Leagues, and presented themselves 
with full delegations at the Convention to put their condem- 
nation on the claim that anybody owned the League, or that 
jt could be run at the caprice, or whim, or dictatorial will of 
any one man. They scouted the claim that duties areall on 
one side. If Mr. Abbot organized individuals into the 
League, they in return organized him. If he built them up 
they also exalted him. Individual followers are as impor- 
tant to a leader as he is to them. Their rights and duties 
are reciprocal not unilateral ; and when the leader leads 
wrong, the followers hav the undoubted right to revolt, and 
among Freethinkers every dictator will find that out to his 
cost, 

The result reached at Syracuse adds one more to many 
previous illustrations showing how impolitic it is to drive 
straight on upon an unknown shore. Breakers are sure to 
overwhelm that captain who despises pilotage, roadsteads, 
and the natural channels to a maritime port. That wisest 
of sea-dogs, Captain Marryat, advises how much more 
easily difficulties may be overcome by ‘‘insinivation, not 
bluster.” Hamlet too counsels—‘‘ By indirections find 
directions out,” and in the Gospel we are enjoined to seek 
first * the kindom of heaven, and all these things will be 
added to you.” Some one in the Convention (was it Mr. 
Wakeman?) said, “If you ait down and ¢ryto be happy you 
will be of all beings the most miserable.” Success comes 
only as an incident of well doing, and rarely or never to 
those who directly aim for success. Emerson says : 

” Flee the goods which trom thes flee, 
Seek not fortune, fortune seeketh thee; 
Nor mount nor dive, all good things keep 
The midway of the eternal deep.” 

It is by neglect of these maxims of plain good sense that 
Mr. Abbot now finds himself ousted from the cradle he has 
rocked, disowned by the child he kad nourished into life— 
nourished indeed ! but alas! had also too fondly and inju- 
diciously plied the rod. May the rump League of pulpiteers, 
ex-judges, und reactionaries which he carries with him, 
afford him all the consolations he hopes from them. If he 
calla their following “victory,” he is entirely welcome to it, 


The Truth Seeker, November 9, 1878. i 
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send to prison every Freethinker in the country, and exalt 


to place and power only those who are slavethinkere to the 


church, 

Iam sick and tired of this Boston Miss Nancyism, this 
mawkish sensitiveñess to the charge of obacenity, this 
shameless boot-licking and dirt-eating in the presence of 
Puritan ‘ respectability ” which has grown up in our midst 
during the last year, aud which I firmly believe is the result 
of a plan cunningly devised by Comstock and his employ- 
ers. . Unless the Radicals quit their nonsense, get over their 
panic, find their heads, and do as the Abolitionists did, and 
the Spiritualists now. do—spit contemptiously upon the 


church liars and slanderers who hav raised this mad dog 


cry of obscenity against us—we might as welihang our harps 
upon the willows of Babylon and be content with our bond- 
age. It looks well indeed that a body of such intelligent 
and virtuous people as the Radicals are, men and women, 
bent upon the high and holy design of secularizing civil 
government and enlarging and perpetuating the liberties we 
enjoy, should be turned aside from their purpose by the hue 
and cry of obscenity ; and the more especially when the cry 
comes from the church which harbors in its basom more 
obscene scoundrels than any other organization upon the 
earth, and which, by her false teachings and false standards 
of right and wrong, has always been the prolific mother vf 
all kinds of abominations. PATERFAMILIAS, 
Enon Valley, Oct. 28, 1878 
rp. 


The Liberal League Movement. 
NOW FOR WORK.—ONLY FIVE DOLLARS FOR A CHARTER. 


As I anticipated when Mr. Abbot threw down the gaunt- 
let to the Liberals of the United States and demanded that 
his views should be indorsed at the Syracuse Congress or he 
would refuse longer to’ serve the National League, we hav 
had a bitter controversy—one that has engendered much 
ill feeling and caused a split in our ranks; and now we hav 
in the place of one National Liberal League two of them, 
But the past is past, and cannot be changed; all we can do 
is to look well to the future. I heartily indorse your edi- 
torial remarks in the last TROTE SEEKER, that ‘‘it is to be 
presumed that both parties are sincere and honest in the 
positions they occupy, aud if they cannot agree to think 
alike, they can at least agree to disagree, and can do so 
without quarreling. There is enough for all of us to do, 
and there is no reason why we should not press on in our 
noble cause, each party accomplishing al} in its power.” 
That is the position we must ali take—each League consider 
the other its associate worker, engaged in the same noble 
cause, and the Liberals everywhere should be left free to 
unite with the one or the other, as they may honestly decide 
after mature consideration. And if a spirit of fraternity, 
and not of hostility, can be cultivated between the two 
Leagues, the division may result in good to the cause, 

There is no great disagreement between us, after all. We 
are all in favor of the entire separation of Church and State. 
We are all, or nearly all, opposed to the Comstock laws, 
and all opposed to the circulation of obscene literature. 
As I understand it, our difference is this: The Abbot party 
hold that the Comstock laws could be so amended that they 
would not be unconstitutional. But Mr. Abbot admitted 
to me that as they are now construed by the courts they are 
unconstitutional. The opposite party hold that these laws 
are wholly unconstitutional and cannot by any amendment 
be made constitutional. This party claims that it is the 
business of the states, and not of the nation, to suppress 
obscene literature. “As evidence of their agreement, before 
Mr. Abbot and his friends left the Congress the following 
resolutions, offered by Mr. Palmer, a ‘‘repealer,” were 
unanimously, or nearly unanimously, passed: 

Resolved, That the freedom of the press, which is guaran- 
teed by the United States Constitution, includes freedom to 
publish and freedom to circulate, by the customary chan- 
nels, all opinions on literary, scientific, political, social, 
moral, religious, or other subjects. 

Resolved, That, while we recognize the supreme importance 
of extinguishing, as far as possible, the demand for obscene 
literature by educational and moral means, we also recog- 
nize the practical necessity of legislation by the proper and 
constitutional authority against fhe crime of publishing it, 
and laws for the punishment of the same. 

I can’t understand how any one who voted for those reso- 
lutions can be justly charged with favoring the circulation 
of obscene literature; and I do not believe that there is a 
person intelligent enough to be a Liberal who does favor it. 

But, leaving this question, as it has been fully discussed 
from every standpoint, let us all proceed to business—to 
building up the great Liberal League party, now repre- 
sented by two National Leagues. And, for my part; as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the old League, 
I am determined to do all in my power to that end; and 
I hope my old friend Mr. C. D. B. Mills, who is Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the new League, will do 
all in his power to build up the new League. He and I 
hav too long worked side by side in the Liberal cause to 
work against each other now, and it shall not be my fault 
if we do not work in unison. As he is to go through the 
West on a lecturing tour soon, I hope wherever he goes he 
may add a new Local League to the: new organization. 

And now, friends of “the entire separation of Church 
and State,” let us cease wrangling and go to work. Bya 
yote of the late Congress, the Board of Directors will allow 
any pereon or persons who form a League to retain, for his 
or their trouble, five dollars a3 compensation; that will 
virtually make the fee for a charter hereafter but $5; and 
under this liberal arrangement one hundred new Leagues 
should be formed during the next sixty days. I shall be 
pleased to furnish blank forms of Constitution for Local 
Leagues when called for. > 

It is most important that we hav an active Executive 
Committeeman in each state, and any one of those now serv- 


ing who for any reason cannot go earnestly at work at once 
‘is requested to send me his resignation and, if convenient, 
the name of some live, able Liberal to take the place. Will 
every reader of this article assist in this good work? 

` F. L. Green, Ch. Ex. Com. N. L, L. 


———— m 


Declaration of Rights. 
A CASE FOR TRE COURTS. 

To the Editor of The Transcript: Quoting from my re 
marks in Faneuil Hall, as reported in full in the Globe of 
yesterday, you kindly commend my motives, but condemn 
my logic. -Bad logie is dangerous. It brings men to beg- 
gary and nations to the dust. Yours seems to assume that 
courts never make mistakes, and, therefore, the Comstock 
law is constitutional and ‘“‘Cupid’s Yokes” an obscene 
book. Let that be true, and what follows? By chapter 
165, section 15, of the General Statutes, the possession of an 
obscene book is an offense, punishable by imprisonment 
and fine. I possess ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and mean to do s0, 
whatever the courts have. decided or other people think. 
If the District Attorney of Middlesex, knowing all these 
facts, does not prosecute me as goon as possible, he will 
violate his oath of office. Wil you show your readers 
where the flaw is in this logic and oblige, 

Medford, Mass., Aug. 8, 1878. ELIZUR WRIGHT, 


We, the undersigned, free and independent citizens of the 
United States, recognize the above words of the Hon. Elizur 
Wright as the utterance of a brave, honest, and independent 
American. They were published more than a month ago, 
and he stil has his liberty. It is to be inferred that the 
District Attorney of Middlesex does not regard ‘‘Cupid’s 
Yokes” as an obscene hook; otherwise he is derelict in the 
performance of his duty. We wish also to place our names 
on record that we do not regard ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” as an 
obscene publication. Many of us have read it, have it in 
our possession, and propose to so retain it so long as we 
choose. While we do not indorse every sentence in it, and 
think some portions of it are in bad taste, we regard it as 
the expression of an honest, earnest man, who had a legal 
and undoubted right to so express himself, and that every 
American possesses the right to read it, to own it, to buy 
and to sell it, to exhibit it, and to send it from point to point 
by any public mode of conveyance. 

We furthermore recognize the attempt on the part of any 
one to deprive us of the right to own, buy, sell, or transport 
this or other similar books, including works on medicine, 
hygiene, physiology, sociology, social ethics, relations of 
the sexes, etc., as subversive of the very highest princi- 
ples of American liberty; and while we are opposed to 
obscene and‘vile literature, that really is so, we hereby 
pledge ourselves to forever uphold freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of the 
mails. These are the fundamental principles of American 
liberty, the birthright of every American citizen, and we 
never wish to see them infringed or subverted. To main- 
tain and perpetuate these rights ‘‘ we pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” i 

D. M. Bennett, G. L. Henderson, A. L. Rawson, S. P. 
Andrews, E. B. Foote, 8r., M. D., Charies Winterburn, M.D., 
H. B. Brown, L. A. Fields, E. M. Macdonald, H. J. Thom- 
as, T. C. Leland, Mary A, Leland, Jas. A. White, Theodore 
R. Stevens, G. H. Weeks, Thomas Grattan, Henry H. Moore, 
James H, Phair, C. L. Andrews, A. C. Macdonald, E. B. 
Foote, Jr., M.D., J. M, Comens, M.D., Geo. E. Macdonald, 
J. W. Nichols, J. Q. Bands, A. K. Butts, M. L. Holbrook, 
MD, C A Codman, 8 H Preston, G W Allen, R L Buck- 
ner, Chas W Torrey, M D, Caleb S Weeks, Dr Andrew 
Stone, T B Sidney, Courtlandt Palmer, Wm Jones, C T 
Burke, H M Smith, Thomas Parkman, B Doscher, George 
Geer, David Mills, Henry Crum, Stephen Purdy, Seward 
Mitchell, Josephine Chase, Susau C Clark, L N Colman, P 
M Filbert, Samuel Purcell, Addison Strong, C T Phillips, 
AJ Phinney, 8 A Wilbur, P T Hunter, T B Lerkin, Smith 
Evans, Abraham Saddler, Mort Twitchell, D B Morti- 
mer, Arthur Hodges, S$ G Burlap, A C Brundage, E A 
Booth, Daniel E Kyan, Wm U Dame, John A Jost, Peter 
Steiner, Alvin Dutcher, Foster G Huddleston, Joshua Ben- 
est, Arthur M Stoddard, K P Worthington, Moses Keinsel- 
man, Simpson Dodd, H Ellington, F L Moffett, John G 
Scofield, E B Jones, Christopher Hurd, S M Perry, DT 
Whipple, A P Crowner, T A Parker, P V Underhill, A F 
Raymond, M. D., D B Carver, F E Aspinwall, M. D., Mrs 
Maggie E Clark, Mrs A M George, D Bodifield, M. D., 
Samuel M Grimes, Moses Hull, Wm U Scholes, S E Whit- 
temore, J H W Toohey, Abel T Smith, R D Loomis, Asa 
P Barker, 8 U Percival, L M Scudder, M B Turner, L R 
Kinney, Parker Dodson, Joseph Fritta, Nelson Porter, R 
WS Briggs, John Didier, Calvin M Gates, Elisha Purdy, 
Abner Reynolds, Peter M Carman, Andrew J Krider, E C 
Walker, W S Williams, W E Coleman, B M Lawrence, 
M.D, Mrs P R Lawrence, O H Thomas, Geo B Stone, 8 T 
Whitney, 8 W Pike, D T Brownell, Gilford Patten, Bimon 
B Fitch, L A Brundage, Addison T Brown, W M Peters, 
Wm J Parkinson, L H Pammel, W G Markland, William 
Henry Burr, J E Frick, John D K Miller, James W ENis, 
R B Grace, D O Rowlett, George Triplett, John Emery, 
WH Wiliams, D Manley, Bennett McGarry, M 8 Fair- 
child, © Beals, Smith Crocker, Thomas F Doyle, George 
Smith, Alexander Gage, G W Bradley, P L Ransom, Geo 
Henley, Samuel Hutchinson, Sidney Pillsbury, Thos J 
Walker, J M Crippin, Geo T Clark, D M Warren, Daniel 
McGovern, Solomon Burnheiser, Joseph Hamburger, Elijah 
Solomon, Wm T Hicks, A P Welden, R Jones, A M Dart, 
Benson Kidder, Nathan Wardwell, A B Lewis, Werner 
Boecklin, Cornelia Boecklin, Mrs W V Aspinwall, Joseph 
Henry, 8 H Preston, B F Underwood, James W Stillman, 
E McGregor, J W Scott, W D Hart, W L Hawes, A H 
Haskins, Richard Yoemans, M D L Carrell, Geo Austin, C 
E Vader, Josh Williamson, Josephine § Tilton, J Flora 


Tilton, Laurs Kendrick, J 8 Lyon, M D, J W Truesdell, 
Mies Nettie Lyon, Mra J 8 Spencer, C A Whitcomb, Rebecca 
Whitcomb, Frank Rivers, J S Verity, A Minski, Wm Rowe, 
R W Hume, Geo Paddington, Edward! E Martin, W F 
Jamieson, Homer Jackson, W 8 Bell, Stephen Young, 
Henry E Hunter, G Gunnerson, Thés C Clapp, O B MMi- 
ken, Wm Hart, Geo Veloudios, C H Holzerape, J H Cook, 
Frances A Cook, A W Jay, Janet Jay, H 8 Blair, Wm 
Evans, Belle Evans, Q H Miller, Hiram Crum, © D Nichols, 
Aaron Evans, J Brown, G H Holygrife, FH Moore, Wm 
Hillerly, Wm H Chambers, F Hayes, H L R Jones, ® J 
Ames, M Branin, T C Edwards, © E Kenney, MD, Renny 
Calais, H C Slee, James § Field, J B Blackburn, H M 
Adams, Chris Brown, Mrs A E Brown, F Hollenwood, 
Minnie Hollenwood, James L McKelney, Eber Budlong, 
AA Hadiy, CS Rowley, M E Tilton, M P Thurston, D W 
Hull, Wm Gurley, J C Hall, R B Lamborn, R J Lamborn, 
James McTurk, Charles C Chase, V J Borrette, James K 
Mills, Henry Damon, David Sobieski White, D W Crandall, 
A M Btudley, L V Bicknell, John T Krell, Henry Justin, § 
D Pilcher, P M Carter, J E Warren, G W Kingsley, H Gil- 
more, James Lavallye, Wm K Galloway, Charles Schwartz, 
Julius H Franklin, Samuel Painter, B F Worthington, 
H C Carpenter, Johnson Smith, Alfred Birdsall, S G Crofts, 
J L Dinkelspie}, J. Samuelson, B Frankenberg, M V B Sill, 
David Aplin, Turner Hardin, B T King, Porter Clark, A. 8 
Brown, Samuel Hardy, B F Kincaid, Arthur G Wells, Alm- 
ond Burt, B F Weythmar, M.D, Prof CG Ohlson, John W . 
Stokes, Dr F O Baker, M O Beach, E K Hosford, 
E C Hotchkiss, W H Badden, F Wheeler, H I Aus- 
tin, C P Hopkins, Mrs C A Wheeler, Mrs Joanna McGee, 
M.D, T P Kelley, James G Doane, 8 8 Ashby, G@ A McGee, 
Anton Roberts, Stephen Kepler, A G Brown, M.D, A J 
Burton, G W Dryden, Samuel Dryden, Peter Shultz, Daniel 
Vickers, Daniel Bird, Olson Crandell, Duon Marshall, Mrs 
Mery Marshall, Miss Agnes Marshall, M B Campbell, David 
Burrett, Benj] Sanderson, F T Ingalls, B T Kirby, Adam 
Stecker, D W Hunter, Peter G Crowley, A P Striker, J H 
Lewis, M.D. 


We hav printed the above in separate slips, ready to send 
to all friends who are willing to make an effort to obtain 
additional names. It is desirable that the list rolls up to 
thousands of names, that our enemies may see who are will- 
ing to stand up for their rights and are determined to do so. 
Let those who wish copies drop usa card, and we will send 
them all they want, and will do as much to serve them. 
Great is liberty. 


a _ 
The Generosity of English Liberals, 


We hav several times alluded to the readiness of the 
English friends of liberty of speech and press to contribute 
to the cause. Their Defense Fund rapidly increased to the 
nice little sum of over $6,000. Since Mr, Truelove’s release, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is a gentleman in comfort- 
able circumstances, a purse of $800 in gold was urged upon 
him by enthusiastic contributors who invited him to a tea- 
party. 

Now, we hav every confidence that when our American 
people become thoroughly aroused to the subject, they will 
be no less generous. We may, however, complain that they 
are alittle slow about waking up. Mr. Heywood’s family 
were driven from their home by the foreclosure of a mort- 
gage; they hav livd in a state bordering on destitution in 
Boston. Mr. Lant’s family, during the period of his incar- 
ceration, with great difficulty kept the wolf from the door 
with the aid of a few contributions from a half-dozen friends 
thoroughly cognizant of the facts. His indomitable little 
wife, however, was industrious and frugal, and withal 
patient and uncomplaining. 

Our Defense Fund is growing steadily; but not half as 
rapidly as it should. It has before it work no less extensive 
than that which confronted the Defense Society of Eng- 
land. Will not American citizens of all shades of opinion, 
who can unite upon the one principle of freedom of press 
and speech, fly to the reseue and donate something to the 
cause? When our people are thoroughly aroused they can 
do wonderfully generous acts, as illustrated in the contribu- 
tions amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
plague-stricken districts of the South. And yet, yellow 
fever ig not so great a scourge in a country boasting of its 
freedom as intolerance and persecution. We beg of our 
friends to swell the treasury of the. Defense Aasociation.— 
Dr, Foote’s Health Monthly. 


A Card. 


I wish to say to the Liberais of Iowa that Iam to be in 
that state about the 15th of November, and shall be at liberty 
to make arrangements for lectures there until the 5th of De- 
cember. Address W. 8, Bell, Florence, Lowa, care of E, C. 
Walker. 


rn aai 


WHEN ye are come to the other side of the water, and hay 
set down your foot on the shore of glorious eternity, and 
look back again to the waters, and to your wearisome jour- 
ney, and shall see in that ciear glass of endless glory, nearer 
to the botiom of God’s wisdom, ye shall then be forced to 
say, “If God had done otherwise with me than he hath 
done, I had never come to the enjoyment of this crown of 
glory.” —Rutherford. 


TEMPTATION is a fearful word. It indicates the begin- 
ning of a possible series of infinite evils. It is the ringing 
of an alarm bell, whose melancholy sounds may reverberate 
through eternity. Like the sudden, sharp cry of hi fire!” in 
the night, it should rouse us to instantaneous activity, and 
brace every muscle to its highest tension.—Horace Mann, 

ne. oe eee 

TEMPERANCE is a treo Which has contentment for ita root 
and peace for ite fruit,—Arakian Maxim. 
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The Radical Pulpit. 


The’ Age of Shams. 


FROM A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEWARK 
LIBERAL LEAGUE, SUNDAY, OCT. 13, 1878, BY JOE 
BARNEGAT. 

The next class of shams to which I invite your 
attention is the 


RELIGIOUS SHAM, 


personified in Mr. Joseph Jasper, whom I now intro- 
duce to your notice. 

Mr. Jasper is a wealthy, highly respectable, mid- 
dle-aged man of family, and a very prominent mem- 
ber of the gospel establishment run by the Rev. 
Phineas Dazzle in consideration of a salary of $7,000 
‘and two donation parties a year, house-rent free, 
and three months’ leave of absence to nurse a bogus 
hay fever. Jasper is a deacon in Dazzle’s sanctuary, 
but is not (as you might suppose from that fact) by 
auy means an ignorant man. Jasper has read all 
kinds of literature, religious, political, and scientific, 
and, like the majority of well-read men, is at heart 
an Infidel. But his position in society, business, and 
the entire absence of any principle but the principle 
of interest prevents him from avowing Infidel opin- 
ions or from being anything other than what he is— 
a chromo Christian, a base imitation of the genuine 
article. 

Jasper saw much of the world when a young man; 
he had not only “seen the elephant,” but was inti- 
mately acquainted with his whole anatomy, from the 
tip of his trunk to the end of his tail. 

He bad drank much of everything in the long 
catalogue of drinks, both plain and fancy; had 
played every game known to the gambling frater- 
nity; had bet on everything, from a horse-race to a 
dog-tight; and had imitated that wise old Mormon 
Solomon in numerous ways, too numerous to men- 
tion. 

But Jasper found, as every fast man will find out 
sooner or later, that dissipation didn’t pay. His 
funds were running low, and he thought the matri- 
monial market would be the best field in which to 
rapidly recuperate his waning fortunes. He was a 
handsome, polished man of the world, had an abun- 
dance of brass, wore elegant clothes, for which he 
owed, and was altogether a man well calculated to 
win the affections of the opposite sex. 

Now, Jasper had not lived thirty years for noth- 
ing, and in seeking a wife he wanted one who would 
not only give him her hand and heart, but, what was 
of a great deal more importance to Jasper, one who 
would bring him a fortune. Jasper also knew that 
the best fishing-ground for “bloated bondholdere’” 
daughters was in the sanctuary, so he became an 
attendaut at the richest church in the town, and, 
finally, an earnest and devout sham Christian. 

In course of time he won the affections of the only 
daughter of a very wealthy bank cashier, and was 
married to the young lady and her fortune. Some 
years afterwards his father-in-law, becoming finan- 
cially embarrassed by outside speculations in fancy 
stocks with his own and the bank’s money, prudent- 
ly, as he thought, but imprudently, as the sequel 
proved, transferred all his property to his devout 
son-in-law. 

After the affair had been settled, the father-in-law 
requested Jasper to retransfer the property; but this 
Jasper religiously refused to do. This refusal and 
the ingratitude of his son-in-law so worked upon the 
old gentleman’s mind that, in a moment of despera- 
tion, he foolishly blew out what brains he had, and 
is doubtless now cavorting around in the spirit world 
clad in the gauzy gear of a first-class angel, making 
sundry excursions to this mundane sphere to tip 
tables for spirits in the flesh, and occasionally amus- 
ing them by tambourine and banjo solos during the 
dark seances, 

Unregenerate Infidels and men of the world said 
Jasper was an ungrateful scoundrel, and was directly 
responsible for the old gentleman’s death; but as he 
had just given $500 towards the new organ, $200, to 
the Sunday-school, and $500 to foreign missions, and 
as the pastor dined and supped at his house very 
frequently, his standing in the churoh was not in- 
jured in the least. 

Jasper enjoyed a large reputation as a temperance 
man, but was the victim of some inherited chronic 
weakness, and was ordered by his genial physician 
to take, as a medicine, brandy and peppermint or 
whisky and tansy three times a day—orders which 
Jasper, with Christian resignation, religiously obeyed. 

Jasper, although he gave much to the chureh, was 
anything but a charitable man, and he often felt 
damn? when asked for money to aid in purchasing 
a new carpet for the sanctuary and thereby save 
immortal souls, or to subscribe towards the salary of 
the sacred operatic quartette that would lead sinners 
to repentance, ‘The bloody leeches !” he once said 
to himself; “if it wasn’t that I make about three 
times as much out of these people as I give to the 
church, and didn’t want to see my children married 
to the sons and daughters of these rich old noodles, 
Td see them and their infernal sanctuary in heaven 
before I’d give them a red!” 


Jasper is only one variety of a very large body of 
shams that infest society who do not believe one 
word of the doctrines they profess, and who play the 


and Eve into monkeys and protoplasm. They've 
washed away the deluge, and worse than all, 
they’ve busted hell wide open and spoiled the best 


ious rôle from social and mercenary motives, Buticard in the whole theological deck—a card that’s 


isn’t the Church itself a humbug and a sham? Why, 
when your Jasper is sick, prayers are offered up in 
the church for his recovery, the pastor and the 


brethren visit him daily, hymns are sung round his| 


dying coach, and when he pegs out, the biggest kind 
of a theological fuss is kicked up over his carcass— 
his slam virtues are lauded to the skies, and all the 
true believers think him booked for first-class quar- 
ters in the New Jerusalem, with a deadhead pass 
over the Zion Central Railroad. 

But when your genuine believer, the poor old 
widow dressed in faded black who sits in the gallery, 
who attends church and prayer-meeting through all 
kinds of weather—when she is on her death-bed the 


won more money from sickly old misers and made. 
more converts than all the other doctrines and dog- 
mas of the Church combined. g ; 

Yes, sir, hell’s busted, and the Church would be: 
too if it wasn’t for the Sunday laws and good musio.. 
They’re the pillars of Zion, and if ever these Lib- 
erals get the Sunday laws abolished, and the theaters: 
lecture-rooms, and places of amusement open, good-. 
bye orthodoxy. The whole theological machine 
will be smashed. Brass bands in all the churches 
might save them, but it would be terribly expensive. 

O! if we could only have a couple of earthquakes. 
a year that would frighten people into the Church 
and shake money out of them, the concern might. ° 


visits of the pastor and brethren are like those of | run for years yet; but it’s a poor place for earth- 


the angels, few and far between. 
dies she is laid away in the grave as unceremoniously 
and quickly as possible, as one whose room was in 
every way preferable to her company. 

There is a hymn very popular during revivals, 


commencing i 


t Come ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore,” etc, 


Now, do you think, Mr. President, or you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that it is the poor and needy the 
churches hanker to convert or bring into the fold? 
Scarcely! 

A young Liberal who has the confidence of Mr. 
Jasper’s pastor has called upon that reverend gentle- 
man, and the conversation has turned upon this very 
subject. Phineas Dazzle, who is a bright specimen 
of the l i 

w. CLERICAL SHAM, 


has thrown off the mask, and unreservedly, for a 
wonder, speaks the truth. Hear him. The Rever- 
end Dazzle says: 

«Would I rather have five hundred poor and 
needy sinners converted than four hundred rich 
ones? Why, my dear boy, what a silly question to 
ask! How, in the name of heaven and John Calvin, 
do you suppose we can run a church, pay a pastor’s 
salary, and support a first-class organist and choir on 
five hundred poor and needy people? 

Why, one rich old fool, with apoplectic tendencies, 
and who thinks he can buy his way into heaven by 
shelling out liberally for the church, is worth five 
thousand of the poor and needy kind, who are for- 
ever getting sick or out-of work and asking the 
church for a little assistance. 

To tell you the truth, I wish there wasn’t a poor 
member in my congregation ; all they’re good for is 
to’ fill up and impress outsiders with the belief that 
yow’re a first-class pulpit orator. But I can fill any 
church, and so can any one if fifteen or twenty rich 
men will put their hands in their pockets and pay 
for first-class music. That’s the oratory that draws 
now, and I know it. Why, do you know, my young 
friend, and I tell you this confidentially, I haven’t 
written a sermon or preached one of my own in five 
years, and I don’t know any man in the business 
that has. 

How do we do? Why, buy them. We can get 
first-class sermons of the latest style for a dollar and 
ahalf per dozen, and twenty per cent off for cash. 
Is there style and fashion in religion? . Certainly; 
my dear boy ; its changing all the time; it changes 
with the wants of the people. Why, sermons writ- 
ten five years ago you can buy for fifty cents a 
dozen, and the old orthodox ones, euch as our fa- 
thers and grandfathers listened to tweuiy-five or fifty 
years ago, can be had for two dollars and a half a 
barrel, and they’re dear at that, for if I were to preach 
two or three such sermons they’d have me up before 
the Presbytery, and they'd give me the theological 
bounce in short order, and Phineas Dazzle would 
have to go to work; but he knows a trick worth two 
of that. 

Will these sermons suit any congregation? O, 
my dear fellow, how ignorant you are in religious 
matters! When we send an order to one of these 
sermon foundries we state the denomination, size 
of congregation, percentage of rich and poor, 
whether hard-headed or emotional, and, in fact, send 
a kind of theological measure of the church, the 
same as you would for a suit of clothes, and they 
are so expert in spiritual matters that they rarely 
send you a misfit. 

To what do I attribute these constant changes ? 
O ! these infernal scientists and philosophers. These 
Darwins, Tyndals, Donias, Huxleys, and all that 
gang who are all the time making new discoveries 
and upsetting people’s faith in some one or other of 
the doctrines of the Church. 

Don’t these scientists and philosophers tell the 
truth? Of course they do; but what in the name 
of Beecher and Vosburgh is the use in telling these 
people the truth and injuring our business? We 
never injured them. I know we’ve condemned them 
to hell and all that, but they didn’t go, and we didn’t 
mean it. We only did it to please the people. 

Look what they’ve been doing the last few years. 
They’ve spoiled creation; they’ve knocked Adam 


And when she} quakes ; we haven’t had a decent one in this latitude 


for a century, and there’s no dependence to be 
placed on them whatever. How about epidemics f 
They don’t answer the purpose, You see all the 
rich people run away, and it would be sheer non- 
sense to keep the churches open for the benefit of a 
lot of people who haven’t a cent, but who expect 
you to visit them in their miserable hovels, endanger 
your own life, and preach their funeral sermons as 
if they were of some account. 

Well, you want my advice, being an old friend of 
your father’s, whether you shall learn the trade of a 
carpenter or a machinist? Weil, my son, I ear- 
nestly advise you to learn neither; don’t throw 
yourself away upon any such calling. But if you 
wish to lead an easy life, to be respected, to have a 
good time generally, and to have first-class chances 
to form a first-class matrimonial alliance, study for 
the ministry ; it’s the best trade I know of at pres- 
ent, and probably will be for some years to come. 

Bat you are an Infidel? That don’t make one par- 
ticle of difference ; all the men of brains in the pul- 
pit to-day are Infidels. Just lay your Infidelity on 
the shelf until you get nicely fixed financially, then 
abandon the Church if you please, and join a Lib- 
eral League. 

You’re afraid you haven’t the brains to make a 
preacher? Nonsense ; it don’t require brains. The 
genuine Christians don’t know whether you have or 
not ; they’ve got so little themselves, and the sham 
Christians don’t care a continental as long as they 
have good music. i 

How long would it take to fit you for the minis-- 
try? O! if you’re smart, you can pass muster in a.. 
year, then get some rich old codger that’s given a. 
good deal to the cause of Christ to us. his influence: 
and have you installed as pastor of some rich con- 
gregation, then go in for the matjimonial stakes, | 
and play your cards for the richesé man’s daughter 
in the congregation. Get invited .o tea, walk with 
her in the garden, play croquet. If she’s of a relig- 
ious turn of mind, be fearfully pious ; talk about 
the heavenly home beyond the ..ars, golden harps 
and crowns, and all that kind «z thing. If she’s 
romantic and sentimental, com: .he gushing style - 
over her; send her bouquets >.: ite poetry to her, 
the more sickly it is the betta ` Pve got a whole 
trunk full I wrote to my wilirbefore I was mar- 
ried ; you can have a basketf)... any time, or if you 
prefer, Pll send you down ti':runk and you can 
copy it off while you’re prepe $-t for the ministry. 
Press her hand tenderly at ;,,. ‘ug, look as if you ` 
were pining away; glance . .;;erly at her in the 
most pathetic parts of your s waon. Be sweet also 
on her mother ; admire her taye-in everything ; tell 
her you think she must ha: > been very handsome: 
when she was young, she is so remai<ably well pre- 
served and good looking yet. She'll swallow it all.. 
Then tackle the old man; ask his advice on every 
little matter of business ; praise his sagacity and. 
foresight, and he’ll think you’re a young man of gaat. 
discernment and good judgment. In short, bam- 
boozle the parents, humbug the daughter, euchre «he 
crowd, and the game’s yours. I played my cards 
that way and won, but my old father-in-law (and it 
makes my blood boil when I think of it) shortly 
after my marriage endorsed to the tune of $800,000 
for his brother bai, who was engaged in the Chris- 
tian work of cornering the pork market, but the 
pork market cgjiered Ben, and the old hog busted, 
and sv did my-rather-in-law, and that, too, just as I 
was getting yeady to have the clergyman’s sore 
throat prepariory to retiring from the pulpit and 
taking a run. , two or three years through the eap- 
itals of Eure e. And all I got out of the old man 
after all th«.time I spent, lies I told, and poetry E 
wrote was t':3 house he gave my wife as a wedding 
present. smit So : 

O, if he; -d only died before he endorsed those 
notes, or h- «taken my advice as it was, and put his 
property c; of his hands, he might have saved the 
whole thi. ;; but he wouldn’t. He had what he 
called a ..gh sense of mercantile honor, paid his 
debts to t' `: last farthing, and died a poor man five 
years afte rds. I never knew a rich Christian 
(if he was. - hristian, which I doubt) to act in that 
way befoi “15> since. . And I’m the sufferer, with 
no sore th, go Kurope, and I suppose Pll have to 
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lead this life of a clerical sham the remainder of my | 


days unless my wife should take a notion to go to 
glory and give me another chance to cast the matri- 
monial net. I think Pd go for a rich widow the 
next heat, for I’ve got a bitter prejudice against 
fathers-in-law with their infernal ideas of mercantile 
honor, and Pye had good reason. Why, ministers 
have poisoned their wives under similar circum- 
stances to marry some rich woman. But I wouldn’t 
do that. 

Were they convicted and hung? Why, my dear 
fellow, did you ever know or hear of a clergyman 
being convicted of anything? Never! They may 
poison their wives, kill their mistresses, seduce, forge, 
or commit every offense in the catalogue of crime, 
and you may bring an amount of evidence against 
them that would hang a regiment of other men, and 
it won’t even soil the reputation of a clergyman, for 
nine out of every ten in the church will stand up 
and swear he’s “the whitest-souled ” man that ever 
pronounced a benediction or pounded a pulpit. 

But you must excuse me now. I must leave you. 
Anything I can do for you, I will do gladly. Your 
father saved my life when we were boys ‘at school 
together, and I have not forgotten it. I would like 
to have you remain longer, but we have a very im- 
portant meeting at the church this evening. The 
Rev. Howard Brass, the celebrated debt-lifter, 
preaches for us, and we expect to raise enough to 
wipe out a $20,000 mortgage still remaining on the 
church. We give Brass five per cent on the amount 
subscribed. Good-bye; call and see me at any time. 
Good night. 


Selections. 


Voltaire in Exile. 
HIS LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCE AND IN FOREIGN 
i LANDS. 
BY M, GASTINEAU. 
(Translated for THE TRUTH SEEKER.) 


VIL.—CONTINVED. 


Voltaire developed all the amiability of his mind, 
and succeeded in obtaining forgiveness for his pro- 
` longed absence, so that he wrote to the Count of 
Argental, “Never has Madame du Châtelet been 
more superior to kings.” 

And, on her side, Madame du Châtelet informs the 
Count of Argental that “at last he [Voltaire] has 
arrived, All our sorrows are at an end, and he 
swears to me they are indeed at an end forever. 
The King of9Prussia is much astonished to find that 
one can leave: him to go to Brussels. He asked 
three days’ g'e; but it was refused him. He has 
ne conception: vf certain attachments; it is to be 
hoped that it wii! but make his friendships stronger. 
He has left nothing undone to retain our friend, and 
T believe him to-ha in a fury against me; but I defy 
him to hate me t#ére than I have hated him for two 
months past. Héve is, you will allow, a merry rival- 
T fil eo 
And, in fact, t” King of Prussia had for Voltaire 

one of those imp: ‘iioned friendships which were 
seen in ancient Gr 3e between men who chose one 
auother, and whici ! Srederick carried to the point of 
being jealous of W same du Châtelet. At any rate, 
this duel between }: “fing and a marcbioness is of the 
greatest piquancy!!"5q Madame du Châtelet goes to 
the very limits of*'.-hy when she writes, “He has 
no conception of + -2tain attachments ; it is to be 
hoped that it will but make him love his friends the 
more.” ee 

Voltaire, odée more a Bruxellois, and reinstated in 
his Grose; four street, to the great Sa of the 
Marchioné’s, gave the last touch to his “ Mahomet,” 
which.was played in Lille, in April, 1740, with the 
jpliiudits of an enthusiastic. audience. The prelates, 
ox Lille themselves contributed to this success. 

. Perfectly quiet and sheltered from all persecution 
in Brussels, Voltaire worked at his tragedy of “ Me- 
rope,” when the lawsuit which had retained Madame 
du Chatelet in Brussels for such a long time called 
her back to Champagne to plead in the nearer juris- 
diction of Cirey; after which u became necessary 
again to return to Brussels. 2 

Voltaire accompanied his Emi: > in all her judi- 
ciary peregrinations, and with het ft the capital of 
Brabant in November, 1744, to go añ to Cirey. 

From Cirey, Voltaire returnat wisi his friend to 
Paris, which he called the “Capital bf trifles,” whilst 
he did recognize all it had that was ¢eat and beau- 
tiful. His “ Brutus” met with a seakon of renewed 
and lively success. All the clericai. hounds, the 
Desfontaines and the Frerons, were le: loose against 
this republican piece. Voltaire facet his enemies, 
ridiculing them, piercing them with hi8arrows, with 

- his darts of sarcasm. Against his #torn enemy, 
Freron, he launvhed the following tint, imitated 
from the “ Anthologic :” i 
t“ In yonder vale (I do not He) ees 
A viper stung poor Jean Prep. a , 
What thi:k you happened t!’ “upon? 
-It was the snake that had to 003 S. 


‚To the Abbe Couet, high-vicar o. "05 Cardinal of 


“ Marianne,” with this quatrain : 


‘Thy gracious mandate came to me; 
I send thee back a tragedy. 
Thus, thou for me, and I for thee, 
Do we both play the comedy.” 


the Parisian society, where the conversation turned 
upon the merits of English literature. Fontenelle, 
being but little acquainted with it, did not appre- 
ciate it. Diderot contradicted him. But Voltaire 
presented its claims with a grace and a reality that 
charmed the author of the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 


VILI. 


Soon another storm broke out over the head of 
Voltaire, who was, however, accustomed to these 
thunderbolts. One of his letters to the King of 
Prussia had been intercepted, and copies of it had 
been circulated. 

“Do you know the last thing out?” wrote the 
president Héfault to Madame du Deffand, “It is a 
letter of Voltaire to the King of Prussia, the most 
foolish that could be imagined. He tells him he has 
done well to conclude peace, that the half of Paris 
approves him, that he has only gotten ahead of the 
cardinal, that he must busy himself now only with 
recalling pleasures, those children of the arts, the 
opera, comedy, etc. Madame de Mailly . breathes 
only fire and revenge, and demands an exemplary 
punishment. It is not known what will come of it, 


and it is feared the end will be a decampment to 


Brussels.” 


All the enemies of Voltaire, eagerly seizing upon 
that new weapon, circumvented the favorite, Mad- 
ame de Mailly, and strove to make Voltaire appear 


a traitor to his country. The letter in question was 
believed to have been surrendered by a post-carrier 
of Brussels, who had been bought over by the police 
of the French minister, 

“Tt is neither God nor devil,” Frederick wrote to 
him, “ but, indeed, a miserable Brussels clerk who 
opened and copied your letter and has sent it to 
Paris and everywhere,” . 

But Voltaire, better informed, replied Tater, from 
Brussels, exonerating the post-service of that city: 

“J know for a certainty that it is not a Brussels 
clerk who opened the letter which has become my 
box of Pandora. The whole of that fine exploit 


came off in Paris in the time of a crisis, and it is a 


clerk of the person whom your majesty suspects (the 
Cardinal Fleury) who has done all this evil.” 

Voltaire sent protestations of love for his country 
to different persons, notably to the Cardinal Fleury 
and to the favorite, Madame du Mailly, claiming to 
be a good citizen, profoundly attached to his coun- 
try, and that his relations with the King of Prussia 
had no character hostile to France, concluding that 
if he had indeed written the falsified letter as they 
circulated it, it would deserve indignation. How- 
ever—we must say it—the letter was certainly from 
him. It was a blunder. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
ee 


Lights and Shadows of Christianity. 
BY E. P. BASSETT.—CONTINUED. 


It Boon occurred, under the Emperor Constantine, 
called the Great, that Christianity took arms, and by 
force was established the religion of the state, 
Doubtless others like Maximilianus, but of whom no 
traces have been preserved, adhered to the life of 
the primitive Christian. When such a one happens 
to be discovered we render tribute to his worth by 
the involuntary admiration and love excited in us at 
the recital of his heroic sacrifices. 

The great prototype has thrilled human hearts in 
all the ages since, and his final sacrifice on Calvary 
is an example of the extent submission to wrong is 
to be practiced. The principle is easily understood; 
resistance begets force, and strife becomes eternal. 
Submission disarms force, and peace becomes eterna). 
Submission and love are commensurable, as are also 
their opposites, strife and hate. Punatory inflictions 
among men produce only a forced submission, which 
is a storing up of such force as but awaits the oppor- 
tunity to become more powerfully dangerous and 
destructive. Forgiveness and love are the only true 
antidotes. Force, strife, hate, are carnal elements, 
and belong to Satan and hiskingdom. Submission, 
forgiveness, love, are divine elements incarnated in 
Jesus. The “new birth,” or “regeneration,” is a 


transformation of its recipient from a devotee of the ` 


former to a loving subject and willing worker of the 


latter. Each class is defined by a word; the one by 


“ wickedness” and the other by “righteousness.” 


Such is a brief summary of the evangel of him of 
Nazareth, which he and his primitive disciples prac- 
ticed, and thus demonstrated that it is of the highest 


Noailles, who had addressed him his Grace’s man- 
date, he retorted by sending one of his tragedies, 


It is with enthusiasm that Goldsmith speaks of 
Voltaire, whom he saw at that time in a soiree of 


so simple and perfect a..conduct of..life, and espe- 
cially one who lived it as he did, and as many others 
in every age sincé have done, and thus proving that 
it is not Utopian, but always possible, and of the 
highest practical utility. It seems to me to be spir- 
itually just what is implied by its name, the “new 
birth” or “regeneration.” I make the inquiry be- 
cause it has been said, and often repeated, that there 
is nothing new or distinctive in Christianity. I 
think those who say this are not looking on its pri- 
mal, perennial beauty, but on its spurious: counter- 
part. The‘inmate that makes her residence the soul 
of the regenerate Christian is so tender a guest that 
affrighted, she “ flies away with a shriek ” whenever 
her entertainer grasps a carnal weapon of blood 
against his brother. When Christianity took the 
sword of temporal power her heavenly visitant de- 
parted, never more to return until-carnal weapons 
are again resigned. As well may the highwayman’s 
demand, “ Your money or your life,” be called bor- 
rowing, as a religion sustained by force, Christian. 
It is an anomaly that custom only has imposed upon 
us, and which ought to be changed as speedily as 
possible. 

St. Augustine says something pertinent of the 
lapse of Christianity apparent in his.day, namely: 
“ As the pagan, who would be a Christian, hears 
rude words from the pagans, so he among the Chris- 
tians who is striving to lead a better and more con- 
scientious life, must expect to hear himself mocked 
by Christians. “As soon as a man begins to despise 
the world, to reform from avenging injuries and 
from the accumulation of riches, to walk faithfully 
in the way of Christ, and think of nothing but 
God, we must expect Christians themselves to re- 
mark, ‘What is the man about? What can have 
entered into his head ?’?” 

So early, even in its infancy, all that was new 
and of supreme worth—even the evangel of forgive- 
ness, peace, aud love—had no open field of growth 
or honest persistent trial; but, so far as possible, was 
smothered in its cradle. Being, however, divine, 
of heavenly parentage, its light has occasionally 
gleamed out, irradiating the surrounding darkness ; 
and all the more lovely in contrast with a religion 
alike in its intolerance to the one that nailed the 

‘oracle of the “new covenant” to the cross. Let 
another pen, rather than mine, portray the inestim- 
able blessings to mankind that would have resulted 
had all so-called Christians maintained the princi- 
ples and practices of the primitive Christian ; I cer- 
tainly feel incompetent to the task. However, it is 
easy to see that Christianity would not as now be 
bearing the insupportable burden of the fiendish 
atrocities perpetrated, and rivers of blood shed in 

the name of the “Prince of Peace,” presenting the 
greatest obstacle to the mind of the uubeliever of 
his acceptance of the divine claims of the Gospel, 

Like Erasmus, a multitude of honest men have 

thought as he did, when he was constrained to cry 

‘out against the remorseless zeal of Martin Luther 

| and his coadjutors, and who were iconoclasts rather 

‘than reformers. “I abhor the evangelists,” says 
Erasmus ; “they love money and women, and de- 
spise all other things. We have been stunned long 
enough with the cry of Gospel! Gospel ! Gospel !” 
Yet not many of these who detest the spurious 
article are discriminating enough to see and accept, 
as Erasmus did, a peaceful, pure, and practical 
Christianity. The rebukes that Erasmus adminis- 
tered to the corrupt monks were quite as keen and 
cutting as any to the Lutherans. He charged them 
with using religion as a cloak to rob girls of their 
chastity, and called upon them to reform their wicked 
lives, rising quite above the deadly war of sects and 
creeds raging round him; he proclaimed, “ None that 
live well die ill.” The learned and good Grotius 
told the truth in saying, “It was Erasmus who so 
well showed the road to a reasonable reformation.” 
The essay of the English Froude has caused no 
change in my convictions on this subject. 

Fast on the heels of Lutheranism, and drawn from 
it, eclipsing it in growth, followed Calvinism. This 
detestable spawn, with its consistories of espionage 
and persecution, spread over Europe and our New 
England colonies, exercising arbitrary control over 
the innocent amusements of the people, and even 
dictating the kind of apparel they were permitted 
to wear, imprisoning and inflicting many kinds of 
degrading punishments for every petty disobedience, 
and finally death by hanging and burning those who 
'disbelieved the oracles of its patron saint, John 
Calvin. It was the acme and quintessence of petty 
‘social espionage and arbitrary force and persecution. 
A more unlovely religion never possessed the brain 
—it had no heart—of man. The audacious claim 
was made by its oracles, that those of the Protestant 
faith only were clothed with authority from on high 
| to punish heresy, and hence he condemned in Catho- 
lies the very atrocities that. he himself perpetrated. 
. So far as the writer is concerned, these persecutions 

might sleep forever bad the spirit that animated 


import tothe good of mankind, and lacking any ele- them been exorcised and we ridden of its baleful 


ment of which it looses its virtue and tends rapidly 


‘influence. But many recent occurrences indicate that 


downward into a superstition and a persecuting this is not the case, and that it only awaits opportu- 


religion. 
And 


before the advent of Jesus who even comprehended ' 


Be 


\nity to rend us again. We will mention one here, 


hete let me inquire, was there ever any one and may refer to others hereafter. 7 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOV. 9, 1878. 


To TAKE a needed step in the spelling reform, we have 
acted upon the advice of the American Philological Associa- 
tion to the extent of dropping the useless final a in the 
words have, give, and live, except in such matter as is used 
in making books and pamphlets, It is hoped other periodi- 
cals will see the"propriety of this step and act accordingly. 


—_—— 


The Index Shouts “Victory.” 


Among the accomplishments and talents of the editor of 
The Index he is not usually accredited asa first class humorist, 
but in his issue of last week in which he describes the great 
“victory” he won at Syracuse, he fully establishes his claim 
to rank with John Pheenix, Artemas Ward, Mark Twain, and 
Josh Billings. No person can seriously think he was in 
sober earnest when he calls a vote of seventy-six delegates 
against him for President for another year, to fifty-one for 
him, a victory. If that was a victory it of course would hav 
been much larger had he received but ten votes out of the 
hundred and twenty-seven. If a minority vote means a vic- 
tory, of course the more marked the minority the greater 
the victory. . ' 

But no, it was only some of the editor’s humor, We hav 
seen nothing superior to it in its line since we read the 
account by John Phenix of how he whipped the editor with 
whom he had a personal engagement, which was something 
like this : “I hauled him after me, and held him down by 
inserting my nose between his teeth for that purpose ; I also 
detained one of his hands by the hair of my head, while I 
occupied the thumb of the other hand by one of my eyes 
which was gouged out upon my cheek. When I had de- 
tained him in this way for some time, I forced my eyes 
heavily against"his fists which served still further to take up 
his time.” This victory was much like’the one Mr. Abbot 
boasts of receiving, and it is only when read’as cultured 
humor that its fine points are perceptible. Had the editor 
followed Artemas Ward’s plan, and notified his readers in 
this way, '‘ This is a goak,” the humor of the thing would 
probably hav been more apparent. 

It might hav been humor that actuated Judge Hurlbut, 
Mr, Underwood, the Rev. G. E, Gordon, the Rev. D. H. 
Clark, Mr. H. P. Stark, and two score of other soreheads 
who after they had submitted to a fair vote by ballot as to 
who should be President of the League for the next twelve 
months, and they found seventy-six did not prefer their 
favorite, bolted from the Congress, and sought to “t break 
the machine.” If it was humor, it was a sour kind that 
does not produce mirthfulness, Mr. Abbot did not show 
hnmor, nor even look victorious at the time the vote was 
taken, nor when a little later he left the Opera House, shak- 
ing off the dust of his feet behind him. Judge Hurlbut did 
not seem humorous or victorious, neither did Mr, Under- 
wood nor the others. They more resembled the boy with 
the unhappy disposition, who in playing marbles with his 
little fellows. after-he was beaten, gathered up his marbies, 
and putting them into his pocket said, “If you won't let 
me beat all the time I won't play,” when he marched off 
and said he had won a victory. What strange boys there 
are in this world ! i 

Possibly the victory consisted in electing to the President 
cy of the League for the next year that staunch, honest, 
fearless, worthy old man, ELIZUR'W RIGET, he who will never 
betray the liberties of the people, who will never be false 
to the righta the Oonstitution confers upon us, It is 
indeed a victory when such men are elected to places of 
trust and usefulness. 

The editor closes his victorious article with these words : 
“We can only congratulate the Liberals on a splendid 
moral victory, wrested out of the very jaws of defeat.” He 
has all at once become & noted wrester, and no patent 
wringer can begin to compare with him. Possibly he can 
wring blood from a turnip or wrest $1,000 from a worn out, 
cast-away pocket book. Let it be hoped that he will not 
harrow up the feelings of his opponents too unmercifully. 


Continued Falsifications, 


We hoped to hav nothing further to say of an unfriendly 
character in reference to the editor of The Indes. We 
hoped his statements and representations would be such as 
would not rendèr criticisms necesssary; but as he persists in 
throwing out false statements and slanderous insinuations, 
it seems necessary that he should still be set right. In his 
“Victory ” article he makes representations that are as false 
as false can be. He says, “The repeal party artfully per- 
suaded the ‘reform’ minority to vote for a resolution post- 
poning the question of ‘repeal’ versus ‘reform’ to the next 
annual Congress, and then broke their own agreement by 
immediately proceeding to elect a strong ‘repeal’ ticket by 
a vote of 76to 51.” Here are at least three misrepresenta- 
tions, to call them by no harsher term. In the first place, 
the * repeal” party did not artfully persuade the ‘‘ reform ” 
party to vote for any resolutions.g They saw that by passing 


a ‘frepeal’ vote at that session the minority would be 
displeased, and proposed to defer it for a year, giving all 
parties time to become better acquainted with the nature of 
the question. They persuaded none to vote for it ‘‘ art- 
fully ” or otherwise. They well knew they had the strength 
to pass it, and were under no necessity to artfully persuade 
the minority. Mr. Abbots first lieutenant, the Rev. G. E. 
Gordon, opposed the resolution and tried to prevent its 
passage. ; 

In the second place, the minority did not ‘‘ immediately ” 
proceed to elect a trong ‘‘ repeal” ticket. The resoiution 
to postpone the repeal vote for a year was passed about the 
first thing on Sunday morning, while the election of officers 
did not take place till well along in the afternoon session. 

In the third place, the majority did not ‘‘ break their own 
agreement.” There was not the slightest agreement made 
orimplied that they should not vate for the candidates they 
preferred. They went there with a view of opposing Mr. 
Abbot’s re-election, and not a hint or a promise was made to 
the contrary. The minority did not ask us to vote contrary 
to our wishes, and we certainly entered into no such com- 
pact. We voted for the officers we preferred, and intended 
to do that all along, Nobody promised or intimated any- 
thing to the contrary of this. . 

Another untruthful representation was to, repeat-the allu- 
sion to an organized conspiracy to ‘‘ capture the League.” 
There was no ‘‘conspiracy” and no “capturing.” The 
Abbot party got all the strength in the Congress they were 
able to; Leagues favorable to Mr. Abbot were organized 
in various parts of the country; his delegates voted their 
preference, ag they had a perfect right to do, and we did the 
same. There were seventy-six of us who did not wish Mr. 
Abbot to be President again, and we exercised the right to 
vote for the man we preferred to him, There was no con- 
spiracy about this, and certainly nothing wrong. It was he 
who set himself and others up for candidates; it was he 
who laid down a platform; it was he who called for discus- 
sion upon ‘‘ repeal” and ‘‘reform.” If anybody organized 
a conspiracy, it was the gentleman himself. 

But the most culpable of all his falsehoods is his contin- 
ued insinuation that the repealer is “the willing and consci- 
entious abettor of obscenity and Freelove.” This falsehood 
he has been telling from the beginning, and it is false every 
time he utters it. Does he mean to say that Elizur Wright, 
T. B. Wakeman, Courtlandt Palmer, H. L. Green, Mrs, 
Amy Post, Mrs. L. N, Colman, Mrs: F, W. Titus, Col. D. 
M. Fox, J. M. Cosad, C. W. Austin, A, P. Bradt, A, 8. 
Holcomb, W. 8. Root, Dr. H. M. North, or any of the 
seventy-six, as for that matter, are any more in favor of the 
circulation of obscenity than himself. The man seems un. 
able to comprehend, or is determined not to, that if a person 
or persons are opposed to the breaking down of the Consti. 
tution and the destruction of the vital principles of American 
liberty, that they need not necessarily be in favor of spread- 
ing obscene books and pictures broadcast over the country. 
Nothing more false could be insinuated. The opponents of 
the Comstock laws are not in favor of obscenity, and they 
are in favor of punishing it in a lawful and legitimate way, 
but not at the sacrifice of that which they hold sacred and 
dear. 

But this howl of. ‘‘Oh, you are in favor of flooding the 
mails with obscenity,” is the principal argument of the 
“Reform” party, and they repeat it and reiterate it as though 
their very life depended upon it. They assume that they 
possess all the virtue and purity, and that our side has al} 
the impurity and immorality. This was thrown in our teeth 
in the Congress. The Rev. and very officious Mr. Gordon 
said, ‘‘ Here the waves divide; on one side is morality and 
decency, on the other is obscenity and indecency.” This 
is the gentleman who had the decency to say, with a loud 
voice, in the Congress, ‘‘I would rather my daughters should 
be raped in body than raped in mind.” This is the man 
who howls for decency and condemns his betters ag indecent 
and immoral, 

Mr. Underwood is about the only prominent man in the 
Abbot faction who givs his opponents a fair representation. 
He admits that they are just as much opposed ‘to obscenity 
and immorality as the other side, and he does not seem to 
try to make capital by befouling and misrepresenting those 
whom he knows to be just as pure and upright as Mr. Abbot 
himself. It would be well could his coadjutors be as manly, 
as fair, and as truthful as he is. It is, indeed, a pity that 
the Rev. Mr. Gordon, the Rev. Mr. Clark, and the ex-Rev. 
Mr, Abbot find it necessary, in order to promote their own 
faction, to deal in slander, defamation, and falsehood, and 
we can only hope that they may see the error of their ways 
and depart from their wrong doing. i 

As regards “free love,” they certainly hav no stones to 
throw, They hav in their own ranks several practical Free- 
lovers, which can easily be shown if Mr. Abbot desires it. 
The less they say upon this subject the better it will be for 

em. ; 

Good men must regret that Mr. Abbot and others hav 
allowed themselves to be worked up into such a silly panic 
about an imaginary amount of obscenity which is flooding 
the mails, and that in order to prevent the fractional part of 
the circulation thus afforded they would surrender the most 
valuable rights and liberties which Americans have inher- 
ited and enjoy, when in reality there is little or nothing of 
the kind in existence and has not been for five years. No 
obscene books or pamphlets hav been printed for half a 
dozen years, and very few hav been sent through the mails. 
It ia only in the fears of Abbot & Co. that that kind of trash 
has an existence. The horror of schools being inundated 
with it is wholly of the imagination. We do not believe 
the editor of The Index can namea single school that has 
been thus annoyed ; and should such a thing threaten our 
schools, how easy it would be to prevent the catastrophe by 
having the matter subject to the inspection of the teacher 

or guardian, and this without depriving one citizen of the 
the rights which the Constitution givs him. 


Judge Hurlbut appears to be the ablest expounder of the 
constitutionality of the Comstock laws from the Abbot 
standpoint ; and what is his position? Why, that every 
postmaster and every deputy and every clerk even shall be 
constituted a judge or censor to examine the mail matter 
which the people deposit, to see whether it is proper tebe 
allowed to pass or not, and if they find it is not, to hold i$ 
on account of its immorality or indecency. Do our readers 
realize what a monstrous proposition this is? Just think 
for a moment what an enormous contract it is to examine 
the matter that passes through our mails! From the post-of- 
fice in this city alone there leave one hundred tons of 
mail matter per day. To read this over, letters, papera,- 
books, and pamphletse—all should be equally examined—-to. 
see that there was nothing indecent or immoral in it, would 
require fully a thousand men to work fifteen hours per day.. 
nthe whole country there are within a few hundred of 40,-- 
000 post-offices, and in all of these mail matter is deposited: 
every day. Probably in many of the smaller offices the: 
postmaster and his wife could manage to read over what is 
deposited, but in thousands of the larger offices -it would 
require from ten to one hundred persons at each office to do 
the business thoroughly; and unless it is done thoroughly, it 
would seem best not to undertake it at all. Probably ten 
Persons as censors to each post-office would be about è fair 
allowance, or 400,000 for the whole country. These, at $2.00 
each per day, would require daily the sum of $800,000, or 
$250,000,000 per year for the working days, and all to see 
what immoral or indecent matter the people see ft to deposit’ 
in the mails !!! 

Is this really what the “ Reform National Liberal League 
of America ” wish the people to be in favor ef before we can 
be deemed respectable or cultured? Js this what is de- 
manded of the Liberals of America ? Are they prepared to 
hav the postal department of our country subjected to: 
such a censorship, and bav their mail matter read by thou- 
sands of inquisitive spies and Paul Prys? Have we of the: 
old National Liberal League got to accept this state of 
things or be berated as immoral and in favor of obscenity ¥ 
Are the sacred rights of Americans thus to be ignobly 
frittered away because a few frightened ones are fearful Jest: 
something shall pass through the mails that ought not to, or 
because the Young Men’s Christian Associations of this 
country wish to stop what they consider heretical publica- 
tions under the claim that it is immoral or indecent, when 
for one hundred years the people of this country got along 
perfectly well without anything of the kind, as they did 
without an Anthony Comstock? We trust the American 
people will never become such craven slaves. We trust | 
they will never throw away their dearest rights and most 
precious privileges because some few unbalanced minds hay 
frightened them into a senseless panic. We trust that free 
speech, free discussion, a free press, and free mails will ever 
be maintained in this country, though it be possible for evil- 
disposed persons to send matter through the mails that may 
not Led perfectly orthodox, perfectly moral, or perfectly 

ecent. 

To understand how senseless is the panic which extra- 
respectable Liberals hay worked themselves into relative to 
obscenity, it is only necessary to repeat that which we can- 
not repeat too often—that very little obscene: matter has 
passed through the mails for a term of years. Ten or 
twelve years ago quite & number of immoral books were 
published in this city, and considerable numbers of then: 
were sold, though but a small moiety of them were 
transported by mail. They were purchased by those who 
dealt in other books, and with them were transported by’ 
express and the various freight routes, Those which did 
go by mail did no more harm than those conveyed by other 
means; and when a very moderate effort was made to sup- 
press the trafiic, it was accomplished with very little diffi- 
culty and without taking any lives or sending any poor 
devils to prison for a long term of years. Tho printing, 
publishing, and selling were suppressed with almost a single 
effort—the sending by mail aa well as by other modes of 
conveyance—and for nearly six years it has been impossible 
for a copy of the vile stuff to be fotind save in the possession 
of Anthony Comstock, who has all the obscene literature in 
the country, and who probably has as low and depraved 
tastes for it as almost any man in the country. 

These statements are facts, and serve to show kow slender 
the grounds are upon which the Comstock-Abbot party’ 
build their scarecrow bugbears about the enormous ohseeni- 
ties they tell so much about. By them we can learn much 
of the lack of necéssity which existed to divide the Liberal 
ranks upon this question and cause a considerable minority 
to take sides with Comstock, the Y. M. ©; A,, and the ortho- * 
dox party generally. The Liberals of the country should 
not hav been divided upon this matter of attacking the 
rights of the people. They should hay stood side by side 
and shoulder to shoulder in solid phalanx against every 
encroachment upon our Constitutional rights and free speech, 
a free press, and free and equal mails, 

When these facts are duly comprehended, the injustice of 
the aspersion of being in favor of obscenity which is cast by 
the Comstock-Abbot party upon those who wish to preserve 
constitutional guarantees will be apparent. The course 
which they hav persistently pursued is the very quintessence 
of meanness and falsehood, and the injustice and immorality 
thus displayed are absolutely worse than all the obscenity 
which the country has known. 

But let the Liberals of the country who hay temporarily 
lost their senses upon this subject endeavor -to recover their 
equanimity as early as possible. Let them not be longer 
frightened about that which has no real existence; and 
should at any time a class of bad men eome to the surface 
and make an effort to disseminate obscene or indecent liter- 
ature, let them rest easy under the assurance that our state 
laws are amply sufficient to meet the case and quickly sup- 
press every attempt of the Kind, including the mails as well 

as other modes of conveyance, and that there is not the 
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slightest necessity for the General Government to throw 
down the safeguards and barriers of the Constitution and 
pass penal laws upon the subject of obscenity any more than 
with regard to libel, fraud, seduction, adultery, incendiarism, 
larceny, burglary, arson, and murder. 

If we will all strive to keep our senses and not get unduly 
excited, there will be nothing to be feared on the ground of 
obscenity, and the rights we inherited under the Constitution 
may be preserved to us and handed down intact to the rising 
generation. 


a wt 

The Two National Leagues. 

It is with.no feelings of displeasure that we learn of the 
efforts the Secedera are making in establishing new auxili- 
ary leagues. There is not, after all, a very wide difference 
between the position they occupy and that which we occupy, 
We are alike opposed fo the introduction of God into the 
national Constitution; we are alike in favor of the taxation 
of Church property; we are alike in favor of religious ser- 
vices being abolished by the Government for Government 
purposes; we are alike opposed. to the employment of chap. 
laing at the public expense for our army and navy; in short, 
‘we are in favor of the entire secularization of the Govern- 
ment. The only subject on which we disagree is in regard 
to the right of the General Government interfering to punish 
the commission of obscenity by transmission through the 
mails. The Seceders seem to think that it is of the first 
consequence that Congress establish a censorship of, the 
mails and prevent the passage of any obscene books and 
pamphlets, while we of the Repeal party regard it as un- 
warranted by the Constitution that a system of espionage 
and censorship should be placed over the public mails. We 
are alike opposed to the publication and circulation of 
obscene literature, but we are in favor of leaving this busi- 
ness with the states, where it legitimately, belongs and 
which hav full power to suppress it, whether sent by mail, 
express, ordinary freight, or any other mode of conveyance. 
As the state Governments hav proved themselves amply 
sufficient to suppress the traffic in obscenity, and as the Gen- 
eral Government has so far, during the nearly six years 
which the Comstock laws hav been in existence, failed to 
punish a real case of obscenity, and, even at best, could lop 
off but a small part of the circulation of obscenity that 
might take place, we are decidedly-in favor of the General 
Government leaving this matter entirely with the state 


Governments, and more especially since the U. 8. law was | 


passed at the instance of the Y. M. O. A, and its agents for 
the purpose of crushing and punishing publishers of radical 
thought in theology, physiology, and medicine, who dare to 
step out of the track which orthodoxy prescribes and to be 
unfettered by creeds, sects, or schools. 

In our opinion, this matter only needs to be understood 
for the mass of Liberals to take the same view of the whole 
question. In another year or two we believe that sustain- 
ing the cruel career of Anthony Comstock and his oppres- 
sive Jaws will not be deemed synonymous with morality, 
and that the greater number of American Liberals will be in 
favor of retaining and defending the rights and vital prin- 
ciples guaranteed by the Constitution as opposed to a cen- 
sorship of the press and a Paul Pry espionage of our mails. 

So let the leagues be organized with all the celerity possi- 
ble, whether under the leadership of that veteran of liberty, 
Elizur Wright, or under the more trimming, time-serving, 
and less courageous F, E. Abbot. We doubt not the mem- 
bera will take a right view of these questions in due time. 

a am 


What I Don’t Believe.—No. 37. 


881. I don’t believe that in what are called the historical 
parts of the Bible there are such agreement and harmony as 
to render it infallible. Thus, to begin with the Creation, 
by these passages it would seem that man was made after 
the animals: ‘‘ And God made the beast of the earth after 
his kind, and cattle after their kind. And God 
said, Let us make man. So God created man in 
his own image ” (Gen. i, 25, 26, 27); while in the next chap- 
ter we have a different account, thus: ‘‘ And the Lord God 
said, It is mot good that the man should be alone: I will 
make him a help meet for him. And out of the ground the 
Lord God formed every beast of the fleld and every fowl of 
the air, and brought them unto Adam to see What he would 
call. them” (Gen. ii, 18, 19). 

332. A similar disagreement is found as to the number of 
beasts that Noah took into the ark, thus: ‘ And the Lord 
said unto Noah, Of every clean beast thou shalt 
* take to thee by sevens. . And Noah did according 
to al] that the Lord commanded him” (Gen. vii, 1, 2, 5); 
while afterwards he says, ‘“‘Of clean beasts there 
went in two and two unto Noah into the ark, . as God 
had commanded Noah” (Gen. vii, 8, 9). 

. 838. As to the promise of seedtime and harvest there is a 
discrepancy, thus: ‘‘ While the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest . . . shall not cease” (Gen. viii, 22); whereas 
again we have: “ And the seven yeara of death began to 
come. . , And the famine was over all the face of the 
earth” (Gen. xli, 54, 56); “For these two years hath the 
famine been in the land, and yet there are five years in the 
which there shall neither be earing nor harvest”(Gen. xiv, 6) 

834. As to the process of hardening Pharaoh’s heart, dif- 
ferences of statement occur. First, “But I will harden his 
heart, that he shall not let the people go” (Ex. iv, 21); 
“And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh” (Ex. ix, 
12); and again, “But when Pharaoh saw that there was 
respite, he hardened his heart, and hearkened not unto 
them ” (Ex. viii, 15). Thus the reader is left to decide for 
himself as to who did the hardening. 

335. According to Matt. ii, 14, 15, 19, 21, 23, Jesus was 
taken by his parents into Egypt where he remained until 


‘| tion is; 


after the death of Herod, while according to Luke ii, 
22, 39, he was not taken into Egypt; they took him to Jeru- 
salem, remaining the reat of the time in Nazareth. 

3386. A slight difficulty arises between. these passages: 
“And immediately (after his baptism) the spirit driveth him 
into the wilderness, And he was there in the wilderness 


Jorty days tempted of Satan” (Mark i, 12, 13), and this; 


“ And the third day (after nis baptism) there was a marriage 
in Cana of Galilee. And both Jesus was called and 
his disciples to the marriage” (John ii, 1, 2). The ques- 
if Jesus was in the wilderness being tempted by 
the Devil, how could he at the same time be attending & 
wedding in Cana ? , 

337. According to Matthew (chap. v, 1, 2), Jesus preached 
his first sermon ‘‘ on the Mount,” while according to Luke 
(chap. vi, 17, 20), he stood “* in the plain, and the company 
of his disciples and a great multitude came to hear him.” 

888. According to Mark i, 14, John was in prison when 
Jesus went into Galilee, while according to John (i, 48, and 
iii, 22, 28, 24), it was not till afterwards. 

- $89, In Mark vi, 8, 9, the disciples were commanded to 
take a staff and sandals, while in Matt. x, 9, 10, they were 
told. to take neither gold nor silver, neither two coats, 
neither shoes nor yet staves. 

340, According to Matt. xx, 80, two blind men besought 
Jesus, while according to Luke xviii, 85, 38 it was but one 
blind man. 

841. According to Matt, viii, 28 two men possessed with 
deviis came out from among the tombs, while according to 
Mark y, 2, it was only one man. 

343. According to Mark xv, 25, Jesus was crucified at the 
third hour, while John (xix, 15, 14,) hasit that he was not 
crucified until the sixth hour. 


348. As Matthew states it, vinegar mingled with gall was 
given to Jesus to drink on the cross, while Mark says it 


was wine mingled with myrrh. 

344. John says Satan entered into Judas while at supper, 
and Luke has it that it was after supper. 

845. Matthew says Judas returned the thirty pieces of sil- 
ver for which he sold his Lord to the chief priests and eld- 
‘ers, While in Acts i, 18, it is stated that he purchased a field 
with the money. It is hard to make these statements har- 
monize. 

846. Matthew says Judas hanged himself, while the writer 
of Acts says he fell headlong and burst himself in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out, He could hardly have fallen 
headlong and burst himself open after he had hung himself, 
and he certainly would have found it difficult to hang himself 
after he had burst open and all his bowels gushed out. 

847, John has it that one woman only came to the sepul- 
cher, while Matthew states that two came; Mark, three; 
while Luke says there were more than three, 

848, Mark says it was sunrise when they came to the sep- 
ulcher, and John says it was before sunrise. 

349. Luke says two angels were seen at the sepulcher, 
standing up, while Matthew says but one angel was seen, 
and he was sitting down. 

850. Matthew and Luke say the women went and told the 
disciples of Christ’s resurrection, while Mark says they did 
nothing of the kind. 

851. John says the angels appeared after Peter and John 
visited the sepulcher, while Luke says it was before. 

852. Mark and John say Jesus appeared first to Mary Mag- 
dalén only, while Matthew says he appeared to the two 
Marys, and Luke says he appeared to neither of them. 
Query: Would such evidence convict a person of sheep- 
stealing in any of our courts of justice? 

858. According to Matt. xii, 40, Jesus was to be three 
days and three nights in the grave, or in the heart of the 
earth; but according to Mark xv and xvi, 9, he was but one 
day and two nights. Is there any rule in mathematics by 
which one day and two nights can be converted into three 
days? 

354, In Acts i and ii it is said the Holy Ghost was be- 
stowed at Pentecost, while John states that it was before 
Pentecost. 

355. According to Matthew the disciples were commanded 
immediately after the resurrection to go into Galilee, while 


salem, 

856. Luke and John say that Jesus first appeared to the 
eleven disciples in a room at Jerusalem, while Matthew 
states that he first appeared to them on a mountain in Gali- 
lee. 

857, According to the writer of Acts, Jesus made his 
ascension from Mount Olivet; according to Luke it was from 
Bethany; according to Mark it was from neither place; 
while John does not mention the circumstance, no more 
than as though it never occurred. Can writers who state 
the most remarkable event that ever occurred so differently 
be regarded as reliable authorities? 

358. In Acts ix, 7, it says Paul’s attendants heard the 
voice from heaven and stood speechless, while in chap. xxii, 
9, and xxvi, 14, of the same book if is said his attendants 
heard not the voice, and were prostrate. 

[vo BE CONTINUED.] 
SE 2. oe 


Removal of The Spiritual. Offering. 

We inadvertently omitted to notice the removal of this 
sprightly, well-conducted Spiritualistic magazine from 
Springfield, Mo., to Rochester, N, Y. We trust the change 
will result in an enlarged circulation and increased profits. 
The Spiritual Offering is very worthy of patronage, and 
should be financially encowraged by the Spiritualists of the 
country. 


to her. 
week and stole some men’s clothing and other articles, and 
a fine black silk dress belonging to Miss Tilton.. 
relied upon it to appear at her best on her trial at Wat. 
kins. Now she will hav to go to court “with nothing to 
wear,” poor girl! She wishes she had stayed in jail right 


considerate to steal her dress, 
according to Luke they were commanded to remain at Jeru- |. 


Reduction in Cost of Charters. 
A motion was made in the late Congress of the N. L. L. 


at Syracuse that the price of charters for Local leagues be 
reduced. According to the Constitution of the National 
League this could not be done without a change in that 


instrument; but as it has been the practice of the Directors 
to allow five dollars to those instrumental in organizing 


leagues for each charter granted, the N. L. League passed a 


resolution that five dollars should be rebated on each char- 
ter, on account of the influence used to organize the League, 
80 that hereafter charters will be furnished for $9.00 each. 
We hope that new leagues will spring up in all parts of the 
country. 

As Col. Fox made the necessary motion for change in the 
Constitution, it is to be hoped that at the next Annual Con- 
gress the Constitution will be changed as to cost of charters. 
The price should not be so high as to act as an embargo to 
prevent applications. The facilities for organization should 
be furnished as reasonably as possible. 

i 


ELLA E., Gisson would like to make engagements for 
lecturing in New York state. Would like a permanent 
situation for the winter. Expenses paid, without any 
salary, will be satisfactory. Address 21 Kennedy 8t., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

On such generous terms, this earnest Liberal woman cer- 
tainly ought to hav steady work for the winter. 

—_— 

To NEW patrons who wish to subscribe for Tom TRUTH 
SEEKER for a year we will add gratis the seven closing num- 
bers of the present volume, To January 1880 for $3.00. 


Mr. Damon on The Index. 


Bosron, Nov, 3, 1878. 

To THE EDITOR or Tue TRUTH BEEKEER, Sir; Iam 
utterly astonished at the statement in the editorial column 
in The Index of October 81at, that the majority of the Na- 
tional Liberal League at Syracuse artfully persuaded the 
reform minority to vote fora resolution postponing the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ repeal” versus ‘reform to the next annual Con- 
gress, and then broke their own agreement by immediately 
proceeding to elect a strong ‘‘repeal ” ticket. 

I, for one, protest against this charge of moral turpitude 
being foisted upon the majority. There was no agreement 
made, and therefore none broken. Twice is this accusation 
made in this short editorial, and I call for pronfs of any 
agreement whereby the majority in any way promised to 
surrender their right to vote for such officers as in their 
judgment would best subserve the interests of the League. 
The majority, in the Bunday morning session, magnani- 
mously put over the question of repeal for one year so as not 
to take advantage of their strength againsy the conscientious 
convictions of the minority; but in the afternoon session 
(not immediately, but at the time set for election of officers) 
they cast their votes for the Hon. Elizur Wright for Presi. 
ident. This was the unpardonable sin of the majority; 
nothing more and nothing less. 

The ‘‘chagrined conspirators,” is the epithet bestowed 
by The Index upon the large majority of respectable dele. 


gates, who are only chagrined that a minority should so 
far forget the courtesy due to a majority vote for officers a8 
to secede when no question of principle was at issue after 
partaking in the election themselves. 


The “ victory” of 
which the editorial is so proud is but the victory of its own 
misstatements over truth and fact—a kind of ‘‘moral vic- 


tery,” which needs *‘ repealing ” a8 much as the Comstock 
law itself. 
voked by this Onslaught of The Indes on the National Liberal 
League for its legitimate and conservative action. 


If these words are strong, they are justly pro- 


HENRY Damon. 
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Poor Josie! This seems to be a good year for bad luck 
Burglars broke into the house of Mr. Leland last 


Yours for liberty and equal rights, 


She had 


among burglars who would hav been too confined if not too 
So wags a cruel world! 
l T. 0. L, 

The National Reformer, in its issue for September 15th, 
giva a graphic pen-picture of the crowd of friends of Mr, 
Edward Truelove awaiting his exit from the prison on the 
morning of his release. Mr. Bradlaugh and Maurice True- 
love were there in a carriage, and as soon as the brave old 
man came forth he was greeted with warm hands and still 
warmer hearts by those who crowded about the carriage 
while he was entering it. As the carriage drove away, the 
crowd cheered, and in a few moments more Mr. Truelove 
was in the arms of his wife and daughters at his home, from 
which he had been torn four months previously for having 
published and sold Robert Dale Owen’s “Moral Physi- 
ology."—-Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly. 

ee 

Tae article on Yellow Fever which appeared on page 701 
of Tre TRUTH SEEKER for Nov. 2d should hav been cred- 
ited to the Spelling Reformer. Tt expresses the theory of the 
editor, Mra. Eliza B. Burns. We approve it, with the under- 
standing that the “ victims” are quite dead before they are 
cremated, which was doubtless the author’s meaning. 

i a 


Ir 18 never too late with us 80 long as we are still aware 
of our faults and bear them impatiently; so long as noble 
aspirations, eager for conquest, stir within us.—/acobi, Qer- 
man, 
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Communications. 


The Tinth Seeker, November 9, 1876. 


such laneuage to me as he did to those arrested at Watkins, applied ; for certainly if it is right and good for the indi- 
I should hay felt deeply hurt and thought the language not vidual to save part of his income, the same right must 
_only ungenerous but uncalled for. It is upon the enemies extend to all, and the same good must consequently follow. 
‘of Freethought that we should direct our fire, and the aim Then, if it is good for the whole people to save one dollar 


Splinters from a Free Pen. ‘should be taken with great care before pulling trigger, lest 


If I’m designed yon lordiing’s slave. j we wound its best friends instead of its enemies. í 
By nature's law designed, | Those who were arrested at Watkins are my friends. 
Why was an Independent wish ! Those who caused them to be arrested are the enemies of 
ta p anted Caine i Freethought, and, as I believe, the enemies of their kind. 
His relie or scorn ? : Should any Liberal be undecided in regard to the standard 
_Or why has man the will and power around which he will rally, the friends of freedom and 
To make his fellow mourn? human progress-on the one side, and the friends of bigotry 
Iam pained to learn that the obscenity dodge was agzin 904 ignorance on the other? Let all the enginery of Free- 
played at the Watkins Convention. What disgusts me more thought be made to, play upon the minions of.priestcraft and 
than anything else is the dishonesty manifested throughout superstition. If we cease from the fight and turn our þat 
this whole affair. If these persecutors had been actuated teries UPON each other, our enemies will gain strength and 

by half as honest motives as Heywood was in writing | take new courage. 

‘ Cupid's Yokes,” no arrests would hay been made. 1| The very worst feature of American slavery was its power 
hav no doubt that Heywood was actuated by an honest! to obliterate the last vestige of manhood and make the slave 
desire to do good, while there spotless saints were moved by : Contented with his lot, even to the honoring of his master 
a spirit of malice and hatred. In the writings of Burns, and the wearing of his chains with pride. There are thou 
Byron, Pope, and many other authors, language might be sands in the country whose condition is not far above that 
pointed out more objectionable than anything found in of the degraded slave. They are willing to hav a vast army 
tt Cupid's Yokes.” Surely the worst things found in it of priests quartered upon them for support, whose mission 
would not suffer by a comparison with many select passages ! it is to cripple the minds of the masses and make them glory 


in the Bible. These books are found in nearly every fam- |i the burdens imposed upon. them. ‘ 
ily, and yet these censors are not in the least alarmed. Let us direct the minds of the masses to the suvlight-of 


l bav no doubt there is much diversity of opinion in re- | 1¢8800; let ua break the mental chains which bind them 


gard to what may or may pot constitute obscenity, I hay down in ignorance; let us endeavor to cultivate fraternal 
works on physiology which I think are proper to keep in feelings among ourselves, Above all, let us forget our 
every family. These books contain some reading and pic- feuds and strifes, and use our energies for the more noble 
tures which would make many an old lady raise her spee- acd glorious purpose of elevating our kind and making the 
taclea and exclaim, “O, for shamel” They are in no sense | WOTIA better. : l ; 
obscene. They were written for a good purpose and out of These holy mongers in drafts on the world to come tan 
pure motives. These books are necessary to make us ac- | Pever be convinced of their error, for the reason that a po- 
quainted with, ourselves. ‘They teach us how to liv in har- litical hack cannot be convinced of the rottenness of his 
mony with the laws of nature, And in order to do so we| Patty so long as he holds an offize under it, We must 
must make ourselves ucquainted with every member and enlighten the masses until they naturally withdraw their 
function of the body, If health, aud happiness, aud long support, and then the priesthood will become an easy prey. 
life are desirable, then these books are a necessity, And} 4!) who labor to this end hav my sympathy, and if in the 
what ig a necessity, or even what conduces to our happi- pursuit of their labors they are brought to trouble, I will 
ness, no one has a right to pronounce obscene. make their cause my own and help them to the extent of my 
I agree with Dr. Monroe that these books “cannot be ability. I will never desert a friend in the hour of danger; 


of their earnings or profits per week or per month, it must 
be twice as good to save two dollars, and better to save-the 
whole amount. What then would be the result? Just pre- 
cisely what we hay nearly arrived at now — a complete 
stagnation. 

Uuquestionably, when money was plentifully distributed, 
circulating freely, thereby exchanging products rapidly, the 
great demand for products stimulated men of enterprise to 
build manufactories and develop productive resources, set- 
ting.men and machinery at work all over the. land, which 
soon resulted in a glutted market, which is, under the pres- 
ent imperfect, unjust, and oppressive system, followed by a 
chain of natural, almost inevitable, ruinous acts ; such, for 
instance, as lowering products, affecting wages in such a 
manner as to entail economy, producing greater stagnation, 
which makes men the more desperate to keep their lagging 
machinery and discontented men at work, till every nerve 
is strained to its uttermost, and failure stamps itself on every 
effort. . 

Though the wants of the people are as great to-day, and 
probably. greater than ever before, their means of supply- 
ing those wants are diminished. Why wonder, then, at the 
failures and bankruptcies in business and enterprise of every 
kind ? The people are not consuming (though they would 
be if they only had what an unjust system of working, and 
‘probably other causes, hay robbed them of—money to pur- 
chase with) near so much now as they did ten years ago. 
Consequently there’ is not so much labor required nor so 
many productive shipping nor distributing resources, The 
fittest survive the longest. Then say how the economy of 
wearing the ‘old coat” a little longer can serve to set the 
wheels of industry in motion. What other difference than 
just a matter of time could going slower hav had to retard 
starvation in the midst of plenty ? Of course, fewer pro- 
ductive resources would hav been developed, but lesa 
products would hav been consumed; and the railroad 
companies, two-per-centers, in short, the “big fish,” would 
still hav kept on in the old way-—draining the life blood 
from the veins of commerce in the same proportionate 


read aloud to ladies and children;” but I disagree with him | ¥O'S¢ than ali, I will not stab him in the back when he falls degree. 


in his conclusion that “all such books should be piled up into the hands of his enemies, i 

and burned in the fire,” The reason why such books can-| If Dr. Monroe thinks “ Cupid’s Yokes” unfit to read in 
not be read aloud to ladies is more owing to the ignorance the presence of ladies, he has an undoubted right to say so. 
of the age in which we liv than to any other reason, If he tcinks the little book ought to be burned, he hasa 
When man shall attain to & more perfect degree of enlight- | "bt to say that. If “the sentences are badly put together,” 
enment, there will be no hidden secrets in nature which it nobody will queation his right to say 80. But does Dr. 
will be indelicate for him to investigate or read aloud even | Monroe feel as though he ought to go to jail because he has 
to ladies, made these criticisms? Yet it would be no greater outrage 

No one will deny that the institution of marriage hag|¥P00 Dr. Monroe than it is upon poor Heywood. The right 
much to do with the happiness.of man. It may be said that to publish one’s thoughts is a sacred one, and though men 
Heywood’s ideas of the institution are peculiar, Al] new 
ideas are peculiar, and generally meet with opposition. I 
think no one can seriously doubt that he meant to better 
the condition of his kind. If so, the chances are not oneina 
thousand that he wrote an obscene book. Obscenity is not 
the natural outgrowth of honest intentions and a clear brain. 

I care nothing about the fate or philosophy of the book; 
it must stand or fail upon its own merits, We hav bar- 
gained for an untrammeled press. Shall we hav it? This| a8 g : 1 
is a question of far deeper import than the fate of a book. | 18 UP and beat the air at the end of their chains, but their 
Bhall a man who writes a book wiih honest intentions, even flight was limited by the length of their chains. They could 
though the book may be distasteful to us, be put in prison? | 00k into the blue ether, they could display their powers of 
That's the rub. The question is not whether Heywood flight, but their broad and powerful pinions were mocked 
wrote a book to the taste of Dr. Monroe or any one else, but by their chains. Here, said J, is a picture of the human 
whether he had a right to write it. If that right has been | Mind—sifted with the power to soar aloft, but ever chained 
violated, Dr. Monroe is as much interested as any man in|20Wa- Ob, said I, if I had the power, how quickly these 
this nation. id ; 

It is not the harm that this little book has done ia goci- | @0UBtain home! Bo, if I had the power, I would break 
ety that has put Mr, Heywood in prison; it is the damage | °V'Y mental chain aud let the mind of man go free. There 
done to the Church by its author as a Freethinker which | 5POWA be no height which he might. not explore, no depths 
has worked the mischief. The author of the “ Prayer,’ À | l 
published in the Seymour Weekly “Times, would fare far all her secrets to this mysterious agent, the human mind, 
worse than the author of “ Cupid’s Yokes” if the Church | Woe! woe! to him who holds the chain which fetters the 
had the power. Obscenity is the merest pretense. Free- human mind, Joun Prox. 
thought, and not obscenity, was the object of their perse- Naples, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1878. : 
cutions. Mental freedom has ever been the dread of the i m p a 
Church, and its advocates hav been made to suffer the 
severest penalties which it could inflict. Giv the Church 


danger in the unrestrained freedom of thought than there is 
in clothing a certain class of men with power to restrain it. 
Has mankind been worse injured by the free exercise of the 
human miod than it has by baving it restrained and dwarfed 
and choked? I appeal to the world's history for an answer. 

Il once visited a taxidermist. 
of birds I ever saw. On either side of the walk leading up 


Economy. 
Economy is a very. good principle, but it is very often ili 


Bamme. 


may be erratic and go astray sometimes, yet there is far lesg ! 


to the house a live eagle was chained. These birds would ' 


noble birds would cleaye the air and hie away to their | 


;| to which he should not descend. Nature should yield up! 


the same power Which it once possessed in Spain, and again 
it would resort to the same measures to carry out its wicked 
purposes. All Liberals realize this fact, and it is all the 
more painful to see them stabbing each other with their 
pens, when all their forces should be brought to bear upoa 
the common foe. The radical editor, way ahead on the 
cowcatcher, larrups his brother back in the sleepiug-car; 
while the editor in the slecping-car shouts to him on the 
coweatcher, and warns him of his danger, tells him it isn’t | 
decent to ride there, and urges him to come back and stay 
with respectable company. Thus some of our best papers 
find fault with and criticise each other, which does no good : 


applied. In such times as these, when the masses of our 
entire nation are suffering from the want of money to pur- 


chase their daily necessaries with, streets, stores, and by- 
places generally contain an ample share of frugal-minded 
preachers of economy. They tell us, by way of explaining 
our condition, that we hav livd altogether “‘too fast.” 
That we must go a little slower, and wear the “old coat” a 
little longer. If such economy as this could do us any 
good, we ought now to be in a flourishing condition from 
the amount of it we hav been compelled to practice for the 
last few years, ; 
Among the many preachers of economy is one very elo- 


at all, but results in injury to the cause so dear to us all; quent and evidently talented gentlemay, who states that 
besides the Christians point to the temple of reason and ‘‘the prosperity of the nation lies in the prosperity of the 
say, ‘ Behold what a babel they make of it.” These papers individual.” ‘That we may know what kind of prosperity, 


all hav their ues, and 1 giv each and every one a hearty and to whom he aséribes the welfare of the nation, the fol- . 


welcome. Where an ultra paper would not take root, a 


moderato paper would flourish and produce good fruit. must be Prosperous who receives more money thau he: 
whether he. reckons his wealth by millions or hun- į 


They are but stations at which nearly all must stop in their 

long road from a hide-bound church to the temple of Free- 

thought. i 
O't course I was sorry to see Dr. Monroe take the position 


lowing quotation from the same article ig given: ‘ A man 


spends, 
dreds.” 

It must be conceded as a reasonable and philosophical 
truth that ‘‘the prosperity of the nation lies in the prosper- 


he did, because it is the very thing of which levumpiain. I ity of the individual,” but when the gentleman introduces 


The masses would hay been robbed of their purchasing 
medium just the same, Products would hav glutted the 
markets in proportion as the people were robbed just the 
People would bav been thrown out of employ- 
ment and left to starve in the midst of plenty, taunted with 
the cry of '' over production,” just the same. Then cease to 
preach economy to a people already on the verge of starva- 
tion. Tell us no more that we must wear the “‘ old coat” a 
little longer. Such sophistry will never occasion the need- 
less rust to leave the idle wheels of machinery. ; 

Winter is drawing near, and there is no more comfort in 
the “old coat.” The warmth has gone out of it teetotally. 
Before we can deriva any comfort, before we cau employ 
ourselves again, we must purchase the new coat. We must 
relieve the glutted msrket, create a demand for products, 


‘and that will establish ali the ‘‘ faith” necessary for all 
He had the fiuest collection È 


practical purposes. 
A large volume of money, which will pay every~variety 
of debt, issued by Government, and got into circulation by 


‘means Of internal improvements, or any other more direct 
‘manner, is what we need, and what we must hav to start 


up the wheels of industry. ROBERT CUMMING’ 


Junction City, Kan. 
— 


|The Bible in the Public Schools of New Haven. 


Whether the Bible shail be read in the public schools of 
i New Haven is a question answered in the affirmative by a 


: recent election of a Board of Education, a majority of the 
‘new members being committed to that side’ of the contro- 


versy. The Bible had for a year been excluded, and Prot- 
estants and Catholics united in the effort to introduce it 
again; but now a new controversy has arisen as to what 
form of devotiona]: exercises shall accompany the Bible 
readings. A committee including both Protestant and Cath- 
olic clergymen, after protracted consultations, has prepared 
a service to be used, but a bitter fight is sure to follow its 
| submission to the Board of Education, The manual pro- 
, Vides, first, a prayer by the teacher and the children, as fol- 
lows: pean 

‘‘Teacher—In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the ifoly Ghost. Amen. 

“Let us pray: 

“ Direct, we bescech thee, O Lord, all our actions by thy 
holy grace, and, by thy assistance, briog them to a bappy 
issue; that every prayer and work of ours may always begin 
by thee, and under thy guidance may be finished: through 
Christ, our Lord, : 

“ Children respond—Amen, ; i 

“ Teacher—Come, O Holy Ghost, replenish the hearts of 
thy faithful, and enkindle in them the fire of thy love. 
i Send forth Thy spirit, and they shal} be created. | 
| “Children respond—And thou shalt renew the face of 
: the earth. : el 
|“ Peacher-—Let us pray: O God, who, by the light of the 
| Holy Ghost, didst instruct the hearts of the faithful, grant 
us, We beseech thee, through the same Holy Spirit, a love 
‘and relish of what is right and just, and a constant enjoy- 
' mënt ot his consolation who jivest and reignest, world with- 
out end. : 

t Children respond—Amen,” 


The Lord’s Prayer follows, except that the final sentence, 
“For thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory 
‘ forever,” ig omitted. Next is the fact that giva rise to Prot- 
estant objections, a prayer to the Virgin Mary: : 


hav thought it a good thing that I felt too pouor to at- the man who receives more monry than he spends as the; 
tend the Warkins Convention, for if it had come in my way prosperous ‘‘indivdual,” he involves a principle in which the 

. l ; D a ; ; 3 t tha i i 
I should hav helped Miss Tiltoa to sell her books, and prosperity of one individual entails the adversity of another thesi ot be won potas me ae ang plese’ hore 
would hay done it as innocently as I would help a lady out —and the same with nations. Let us see how the theory of: e Children yespond—Holy Mary, Mother of Gop, pray 
of a carriage or pick up her fan. If Dr. Monroe had used receiving more than we spend will work when universally | for us sinners, now, and at the hour of our death.” Amen,” 


‘* Teacher—Hail, Mary, full of grace; the Lord is with 
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` Next is something to displease not only Unitarians, but 


many others who voted for the Bible readings—the Apos- 
sles’ Creed: 

‘‘Teacher—I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Crea- 
cor of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 

- the Virgin Mary, suffered under Ponțius Pilate, was cru- 
cified; dead, and buried; he descended into heli; the third 

` day he arose again from the dead; he aseended into heaven, 
sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty; from 
thence he willi—— 

t Children—Come to judge the living and the dead. 

“*Teacher—l believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy Catholic 
Church; the communion of saints; the furgiveness of sins; 
the resurrection of the body and life everlasting. Amen.” 


The Rev. Dr. Woolsey is quoted as saying that the Prot- 
estants will never consent to the “Hail, Mary!” and it is 
likely that the Catholics, having furnished a large share of 
the Votes, will insist on that feature of. the manual; while 
the unorthodox influence will go with either side that is 
most likely to hinder the introduction of any religious ser- 
vice at all.— Suz. 


Pious Correspondence. 


XE 
Deacon Skidmore’s Twelfth Letter. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE TRIAL. 


Zion Hit, N. J., Nov. 4, 1878. 
Mr. Eprror: That trial ov mime waz kwite an 
episode in our littel kommunity. Nuthing haz hap- 
pend for a long time that haz kreated more exsite- 
ment and given the gossips more food for tawk. Ov 
kourse à good meny, like Sister Jones, ar down on 
me, and think I aut to hav ben far more severely 
handeld for reeding such an out-and-out Infidel 
paper az Tus TRUTH SEEKER, az wel az to kontrib- 
ute to its kolums and to induse uther persons to take 
it. Meny ov this klass think Elder Goodly choked 
off the trial to kwik, and did not allow meny to 
expres thare vues in the matter. Sum go so far az 
to sa that Sister Jones waz rite, and that she aut to 
hav ben allowd to run Deeken Skidmore out ov the 
church, for the reezon that the church kan never 
prosper if it allows its deekens and leeding members 
to be Infidels or to reed Infidel papers. Sister Jones 

haz gone so far az to sa that if this thing iz kept u 

she and haf a dozen more hoo beleev a theuzan 
times more in Jezus and hiz saving blud than tha do 
in all the reezon, siense, nacheral laws, and orijinal 
kauzes, wil leev the church. She sez she wood 
rather be with Jezus for the spase ov ten minnits 
than to hav all the Infidel nolej and siense that iz in 
the world. To heer her go on, wun wood think she 
really haz intervues with Jezus, and that he tawks 
to her and kareses her the same az he wood a pet 
child. But I hav ben threw all this for too meny 
“, yeers to beleev eny such pretenshuns. I hav lernt 
that it iz all in the imajinashun, and that thoze hoo 
hav the most vivid imajinashuns and kan draw upon 
them the most frely, or thoze, perhaps, hoo ar not, 
in the ordinary affares ov life, the most reliable in 
matters ov fakt, hav the gratest storys to tel about 
Jezus—how he looks, whot he sez to them, whot the 
Holy Gost sez to them, and all that; but I don’t 
take much stok in eny fansy tawk ov that kind, A 
person mite az wel undertake to tell me whot the 
man in the moon dreemd 3 weeks before the 4th ov 

July. 

On the uther-hand, thare are a good meny im our 
church hoo disapproov ov the kourse that Sister 
Jones took, and sa that if she had ben aloud to 
keep on in the wa she began, she wood soon hav 
broken the church all to peeses. „Meny ov theze 
think Elder Goodly did not do kwite rite to let the 
mischeef-making woman go az far az he did, but tha 
ar glad that he choked her off. so erly and sent her 
home about her biznes, even if it did make her az 
mad az a hornet, It waz prity kleer to be seen that 
the Elder saw that he had “ put hiz foot in it,” and 
that when he perseevd that the effeckts ov the trial, 
if kontinued, wood be to drive out ov the church 
sum ov its welthiest and most responsibel members, 
he desided that it wood not do to karry the joke to 
far. Kaptin Smith sez the Elder began to feer for 
hiz own salary. If Deeken Skidmore, Mr. Karter, 
and a fu more like them shood withdraw or be ex- 
peld, it wood be pretty hard sledding for the rest, 
and it waz more than doutfal whether the Elder’s 
salary wood be forthcoming when he needed it. I 
tel yu, Mr. Editur, the iinanses ov a church ar wun 
ov the most important items in the hull biznes, I 
hav notist during the meny yeers that I hav ben 
konnekted with church matters that munny iz ov 
the furst konsekwense, The preechers often kall it 
the root ov all evil, but unless tha hav it tha wil not 
. preech. No matter how much konsern tha ma feel 
for soles, tha wil not preech nor pra for them long 
without munny. I hav more than wunse sed that if 
all the munny now pade to kierjymen waz to-be 
suddenly stopt, the preeching and praing wood stop 
also, and the poor dying soles mite all go to hel for 
all that wood be dun to prevent it by the klergy. 
It iz perhaps hard to juj them that wa; but let eny 
man that feels interested in the matter look at it for 
a minnit. We no the shumaker and the blaksmith 
wil not work without pa; the karpenter and the 
briklayer expekt thare pa or tha wil not work; the 


doctor and the lawyer expekt thares or tha wil! 


told her it waz foolish to let il feelings kontrol her ; 


not work. The almity doller seems to be ov the!that tho she had tride to stir up a hornet’s nest 


furst konsekwense to all ov them, and to the preecher 
fully az much az eny ov them. No pa, no preech, iz 
the prinsipel tha akt upon. Altho tha konsider 
themselves charged with the saving ov human soles, 
I feel thare wood hardly wun be saved if the preech- 
ers did not hav the doller before thare ize to insite 
them on and to stimulate them to thare duty. Yu 
must pardon me if I expres the fakt I hay sumtimes 
entertaned, that the preechers gave the doller far to 
much importanse in the biznes. It looks az tho tha 
lernd the avokashun ov preeching just az a yuth 
lerns eny other trade—for the living it affords him— 
and that he pursues it just so long az it pays him to 
do so, and no longer. JI hav herd the remark made, 
among relijus peepel too, that in a family of boys, 
when the different trades were pikd out for them to 
lern, the dullest ware assined to be klerjymen, leev- 
ing the smarter wuns for lawyers, dokters, masheen- 
ists, and so forth. This iz sed to be dun bekauz les 
orijinal talent iz rekwird to be a minister than in 
eny other kind ov biznes, Kum to look at it, thare 
iz not vary much advanse made in relijun. We hav 
improovments in masheenery,’ agrikultural imple- 
ments, karrijes, and almost everything else, but in 
relijun and kreeds thare iz vary littel chanje. With 
the exsepshun ov leeving out sum ov the sulfer, and 
painting the devil les blak than formerly, I kan’t se 
az much chanje haz ben made sinse I waz a boy. 
Tha tel me the same anekdotes and giv us the same 
theories that tha used to 40 yeers ago. I hav sum- 
times wunderd if this iz to go on hundreds ov yeerg 
longer, az it haz for hundreds ov. yeers in the past, 
and whether even theolojy shood not partake ov the 
spirit ov progress and advansement, the same az 
everything else. I hav kwestyund the probability 
ov all the truth in theolojy having ben diskoverd 
neer 2 thouzand yeers ago, while it waz not the kase 
in eny other branch ov nolej or siense. Az I sed, 
theolojy iz the. only thing in which improovments 
hav not ben made, and in which the improovd lite 
ov the later senturys hav not kauzd the opinyuns ov 
the older senturys to be set aside, 

But I must not sa to much in this line, or yure 
reeders ma think I am weekening in my fathe. I 
hav only alluded to the thawts that hav run thru 
my mind. Az it kannot be expekted that truth wil 
chanje, so, if theolojy iz tru, perhaps we shood not 
expekt that it shood undergo meny alterashuns. If, 
however, I kood hav the revizhun ov it and leev it 
just az tru az it iz now, there are several points which 
I wood like to chanje so az to soften down and mol- 
lify them somewhot in the ize ov thoze hoo, but for 
them, wood hartily embrase it. But this iz not the 
subjekt on which I intended to rite this time, and I 
wil let theolojy go by for the prezent. 

It makes me smile when J meet my frends ov the 
church to heer thare remarks about that trial. I 
notis the more sensibel part praze whot Mr. Karter 
sed, and tha ask me why I did not make a speech 
myself. I tel them I did intend to, but the Elder 
braut the meeting to such a sudden klose that I had 
no oportunity. I tel them, to, that Mr. Karter ex- 
prest my mind very nicely, and that had I spoken I 
shood hav follode prity much the same line of re- 
marks, In fakt I rather wanted to giv Sister Jones 
and sum ov the uther over-zelus soles a littel bit ov 
my mind on the subjekt ov a porshun ov the church 
or ova komunity desiding whot iz proper for the 
balans to reed, to sa, and to think. I hav notist 
that fer meny weeks yu hav had a prity lively kon- 
test with that kulcherd editur on a subjekt sumwhot 
akin to this, the Boston man contending that wun 
porshun ov the public hav the rite to deside whot 
books, pamflets, etc., uthers ma send thro the males, 
giving postmasters, judjes, and jurys the power to 
settel whot iz rite and proper for uthers to reed, and 
whot tha shal be sent to prizen for sending thro the 
males. Let me ashure yu I am on yure side ov this 
kweschun. I am in favor ov liberty on the largest 
skale, and am sorry to se such laws enakted by Kon- 
gres az deprive peepel ov thare libertys. It iz even 
better that men hav the liberty to do rong than that 
theze libertys shood be taken awa. Eny enakment 
that tends to deprive the peepel ov this kuntry ov 
thare liberty or giv wun klas power to akt az sensor 
for the uthers, and that konfers upon kortes and 
jurys the power to send peepel to prizen for exer- 
sizing the rite ov opinyun or the rites ov an Amer- 
ikan sitizen, kanot be watcht with to much jellusy.. 
When our libertys ar taken awa we ar no better than 
serfs and slaves. 

I lern that Sister Jones haz ben in an unhapy 
frame ov mind singe the trial. She sez the Elder 
shut down on her too kwick, and did not giv her haf 
a chanse to fre her mind; had she ben aloud to 
go on, she wood hav given the heretiks harder blows 
than she did. She stil insists that, Infidels aut not 
to be aloud to remane with the fatheful. She duz 
not kare whether it iz Deeken Skidmore, Mr. Karter, 
or hooever it ma be, if tha insist upon taking Infidel 
papers, tha aut not to be permitted to sta in the 
chureh. She feelz az tho Mr. Karter heded her off. 
and she iz sed to be very much down upon him. I 


-met-Sister. Jones: over to the store the other day, 


and at furst she wood hardly speek to me, but I 


about my eers, I did not feel the slitest il wil 
toards her, and that Ishood indulge in no abate- 
ment ov the frendship I had before felt for her ; 
that she had simply akted out her nature, and that 
she waz not to blame for it eny more than I waz for 
akting out mine. It waz by virchew ov her organi- 
zashun that she had an over-supply ov. zeel and 
piety ; that I perhaps had rather a defishensy. I 
told her I shood think no less ov her good qualities 
than I had dun, and wharein she did not kum up to 
my sense ov right, I shood not blame her for it. 

The sister sofend down konsiderably, and sed she 
did not expekt such kindnes of feeling from me. She 
must admit that I had borne miself onerably, and 
tho she thawt I had dun vary rong in subskribing 
for so bad a paper az Tus Tron SEEKER, and bring- 
ing it into the vary church, and indusing other 
memberz ov the church to take it, she must admit 
that I had akted vary gentelmanly toards her, and 
that I waz also a vary worthy member ov sosiety. 
She sed she saw that Elder Goodly waz much 
alarmd lest the investigashun shood be prest to far, 
and he waz feerful lest I mite be so annoid that I 
wood konklude to leev the church rather than put 
up with to much meddelsumnes, and she saw that 
the elder waz vary unwilling that that shood okkur. 
“ Now,” sed she, “ Deeken Skidmore, I am just az 
unwiling to hav yu leev the Church az iz Elder 
Goodly ‘himself. Ino we kood not run the institu- 
shun vary wel without yu, and before wun yeer 
wood role around we wood miss yu terribly. What 
I waz after waz to get the Church to kondem yu for 
reeding Tur TRUTH SEEKER and kompel yu to kast 
it aside. Ido hate that paper, and I kant bare to 
hav enybody I think enything ov to take it or 
patronize it.” 

I sed, “Sister Jones, if it waz possibel for yu to 
reed that paper without prejudis, perhaps yu wood 
think a grate deel better ov it. I don’t beleev near 
all it sez, but I find a good deel in it that I like, 
and I kan’t se az the reeding ov it duz me the leest 
harm in the world. Let us all labor, Sister Jones, 
to hav more charity for eech other.” She shook me 
korjally by the hand and we parted good frends. 

Now, Mr. Editur, I wil not detane yure reeders 
eny longer this time. 

I stil remane yure respektful frend, 

JOEL SKIDMORE, 
1st Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. 


Mr. Truelove at the Hall of Science, * 


Mr. Truelove’s position in jail, in prison clothes, on 
prison fare, aud on s plank for his nocturnal naps, was in 
striking contrast to his position in the Hall of Science 
shortly after his liberation, surrounded by friends and with 
encouraging mottoes wrought in green on crimson, while 
the pillars and walls of the hall were wreathed in ivy, 

We are glad to observe that our Mr. Conway was present 
—the Rev. M. D. Conway—who cannot be forgotten by 
his countrymen. Mr. Conway delivered a very effectivd 
address, in the course of which he remarked: “There was 
a tendency to relapse into long past tyranny, from which 
they had thought they were divided by many revolutions, 
If this tendency were allowed to triumph, the most pre- 
cious crowned jewels of ‘the Anglo-Saxon race would be 
lost, Mr. Truelove had vindicated the right of free publi- 
cation, the right to free expression of opinion, and without 
this right no progress was possible, and the world might ag 
well undergo the catastrophe predicted by the astronomers, 
and fly into the sun.” Addresses were also made by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Mrs. Besant, Dr. Drysdale, Mrs. Law, Mr. Par- 
ris, and others. 

The Rev. Stewart Headlam, in responding to a call, said 
he was not prepared to say he was a Malthusian, although 
perhaps he might be one if he studied the subject; but he 
was giad as a churchman and as a clergyman of the church 
to bear testimony to the good work done by Mr. Truelove 
in suffering for liberty, He felt strongly that the popula- 
tion question ought to be discussed, and that it was praise- 
worthy in Mr. Bradlaugh, Mrs. Besant, and Mr, Truelove 
that they had brought this question forward. All the 
more should they try to help them, he said, because the 
question was a delicate a one. He further said that he was 
not alone in his position as regards the population ques- 
tion ; other clergymen felt the need of its being fully 
discussed. 

When Mr. Truelove was introduced to the audience he 
was greeted with repeated applause and the waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs. He uttered a few words of carnest, 
manly thanks for the welcome accorded him. He hoped 
shortly to tell them of his prison life, which may perhaps 
imply that he will publish by and by his experience dur- 
ing his cruel copficement, i - 

We have in our previous issues spoken of the effect of 
such persecutions upon the publications which they were 
instituted to suppress. Dr, Drysdale, in his remarks, suid 
the prosecution in Eogland had caused the sale of twenty- 
five thousand copies of Annie Besant’s work and some one 
hundred and sixty thcurand copies cf. the Kniwiton 
pamphlet, which had been translated into German, Dutch, 
and other torgues. f 

The result is precisely the same in this country where 
oulications have been attached. The pampiles ‘ Cupid's 
Yui- 9” has received a large cireulation which it otherwise 
wou (@not hav acquired. It is being spread broadcast 
thro: shout the Uuited States, and has receutly been openly 
adveitised in the New York dailies.—Dr, Foote's Health 
Monthly. 
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Letters from friends. 


YPSILANTI, Mrcw., Oct. 17, 1878. 
D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I desire to thank you for your 
persistent warfare against bigotry, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion. Persecuted truth must and will finally prevail, and 
martyred victims will live forever in the memory of all 
lovers of virtue. Your Christian (O1 what odious charac- 
ters Christians are becoming !) enemies appear to be deter- 
mined to spread as broad and as lasting the great name of 
Bennett-and the sound truths he teaches as it is possible, 
and in consequence thereof the extra pious are becoming 
moderate, and the moderate believers in the efficacy of blood 
to save them are becoming skeptical. 
„Again thanking you for the good work you hay thus far 
accomplished, I am with you for freedom of the press, the 


mails, the sales, the purchasing and reading of any and all | Y 


books and papers, J. W. Baszrrr, M.D. 

P. S. Inclosed is 60 cents, for which please send TRUTA 
NEEKER and Dictionary to » new subseriber. Direct to 
Daniel Smoke, Holly, Mich. 


LOUDONVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1878. 

D. M. Barnett, Der Sur: Toklozed plez find $3.00 for 
TEE TRUTH SEEKER for 103 (1879), and for premium plez 
send me “Age of Reazon,” paper, and Scientific tract No. 
8, and the balans in ‘‘ Truth Seeker Lefletz.” 

Iam vere glad tu see that yu hav taken wun important 
step in speling reform, and dropt the final e from ‘‘ have,” 
“live,” and ‘‘give,” and I trust uther paperz wil soon folo, 
but do aulwaz kep a litel ahed ov aul paperz not devoted 
espeshale tu speling reform, and yurz shal be the onor ov 
praktikale komensing this important reform. How soon 
this reform wood be braut about if evere editur wood onie 
‘poot hiz sholder tu the hwel” az yu ar duing, But wil 
yu let me sa a wurd or tu abowt sum ov the rulz propdzd ? 

Rul 4 in Tue TRUTH SEEKER for Juli 18, says that ‘2 
modifiz a presiding a, making it” au. Now, if au iz ever 
tu be uzd tu reprezent a partikular round hwi shood it not 
aulwaz be uzd to reprezent that sound? Let us be rit az 
far az we go, and not be under the nesesite ov going bak tu 
korrekt an error that waz koolle and deliberatle mad. 

Rul 6, "gu iz the ekwivalent ov cw.” Mi on opinyun iz 
that gu had beter giv plas tu kw, and that c had beter be uzd 
onle hwar uther leterz kannot mor properie tak itz plas, az 
for egzampel with A to reprezent the sound ov ch in 
“t chere,” 

Ru? 8 wood hav ¢ reprezent the natural vuuel u befor 7 in 
sertan wurdz hwil in uther wurds it wood uz wu, the rul 
being bast on prezent uzaj. Now this rul semz tu me vere 
absurd, lf u iz the proper leter tu reprezent the vouel 
sound in such wurdz az ‘‘kurb” and ‘‘ wurd,” it shocd be 
uzd tu reprezent that sound hwarever it okkurz. Thar iz a 
litel tu much “ kultyur” in this rul. 

Uther rulz wil be her kritisizd, but I wil not trubel yu 
with ene mor at prezent. The prezent leter iz a good index 
ov mi prezent ideaz ov speling reform. I am oppozd to 
silent leterz hwar tha kan be dispenst with, and I think that 
y and ¿ shood be uzd hware reprezents the proper sound 
mor korrektle. If we ar going tureform our speling and 
uz no nu leterz, let us du the vere hest we kan, and mak 
klen wurk ov it az we go> No purson kan for a moment 
kontend that this speling iz at aul difekult. _ 

Yurz for aul neded reformz, F. E. Asprywau, M.D. 


. PorLAR, O., Oct, 29, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT : The “Congress ° has passed, and I am 
anxious to hear from it. I want my name on that petition 
for ‘' Repeal ” of that cursed unconstitutional Comstock Y. 
M. ©. Ass-ociation law, and I also want ‘D. Tuttle’s” 
name on Elizur Wright’s Declaration of Independence. 
DANIEL TUTTLE. 


MIND. WHAT IS IT? 
ALTONA, ILL., Oct. 27, 1878. 

Bro. BENNETT : I hav been a truth seeker lo! these many 
years, and when I presumed to emerge from under the dark 
and damnable shades of that wide-spread tree of supersti- 
tion where I had been compelled on every Lord’s holy Sab- 
bath to hay my youthful mind-crammed and packed by an 
ignorant and vindictive priesthood, with the fall of Adam, 
total depravity, bottomless lake of hell-fire and brimstone, 
lined with infants of the human family who had never livd 
to know what fools there are in this world, or hear of 
vicarious atonement, or blood of Christ which washes away 
all sins. One very beneficial truth to me, which I goon dis- 
covered, was that the very small amount of truth which I 
did know in contrast with the infinite amount which I did 
not know was too insignificant to admit of any comparison, 
and I sometimes think some of your critics and contribu- 
tors would be benefited could they discover that truth in 
themselves. 

To-day I am a Materialist of the first water, for I cannot 
conceive of any being, object, or thing for which the Eng- 
lish language finds a name which can hay form or function 
outside of and independent of this grand old material uni- 
verse, our good old mother Nature, and the mind which has 
grown so great and wise as to define and set limits to her 
possibilities is truly infinite. My days now number uearly 
three score years and ten, and the little that I know makes 
me anxious to know much more. It is easy for a child 
to ask questions which the wise man cannot answer. If 
it. would be proper for me just now, I would like to ask 
a few questions for the consideration of Bro. Bennett, Bro. 
Ingersoll, Sister Slenker, or any other truth seekers, on the 
subject, “Mind ! What is It ?” 

1. Does mind assume form and grow ? If so, what con- 
stitutes its sustainance ? ; - 

2. Can any physical organization perform any of the 
functions of locomotion without the consent and assistance 
of mind ? 

8. Does mind labor with oppressive cares, or become dis- 
eased so as to work injurious results to physical organiza- 
tions ? 

4, Can the mind of one physical organization control the 
mind and physical organization of another without any 
physical contact, sounds, or sigos, and the two be fifty 
yards apart ? 

5. What evidence hav you that mind (material) is not the 
first grand factor in every physical organization ? 

These questions hav arisen in my mind from a little cir- 
cumstance which J will briefly relate. A few years since I 
met a matronly lady who claimed to be a clairvoyant phy- 
sician (and justly, too, I believe), and who, I hav the best of 
reasons to say, never heard my name before or knew any- 
thing of my history. After a short conversation on general 
subjects, she rose to her feet and took a few st@ps toward 
me in a sort of gait peculiar to my father (who has been 

dead many years) and seated herself again some six or eight 


sending me acopy of the ‘‘ Holy Bible Abridged.” I cannot 
say that it is at all calculated to refine, ennoble, or purify 
the human race. 
for a guide and rule of action ; given to us to lead us in the 
way of righteousness and eternal life ; given to us to make 
us perfect even as he himself is perfect, (!) we must, per 


the very concentration of obscenity and nastiness! 
must read these abridged bibles upon our knees with a holy 
awe-ful reverence, lest we get disgusted at the emanations of 
divine wisdom, holiness, and loveliness therein set forth. 
Remember, then, each and all of you who are so lucky as 
to be able to secure this unique little volume, to be in 
an especially prayerful state when you read the peculiarly 
lovely and sweet songs of the wisest man who ever blessed 
this earth by his presence, example, and precept, as well 
as when reading the other choice bits of literature it con- 
tains, . 


feet from me, and commenced repeating to me many im 
portant events in my early life which had been lost sight of 
by myself under more recent and important events, and all 
this time making use of the praise words which my father 
used at such times, and their peculiarities which none but a 
real auditor could imitate. I will giv but one of the many 
true hits she made. 

‘¢You know, my son, that when that old Baptist church 
was crowded to hear Elder Himes preach, he lovd to 
come to my house every noon and get his dram of New 
England rum and his doughnuts and cheese and talk about 
Jackson and the United States bank as though he was noth- 
iog but a man.” 

She appeared to read to me much of my life known only 
to me and my father (of whom she knew nothing) as readily 
as I your print in THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

Inclosed please find $2.00, and if 1 were not so poor I 
would gay send me a ‘‘Cupid,” that I may be equally 
oked with believers and apply the remainder to my paper, 


and oblige, Yours, K, MOORE. . 


SNOWVILLE,'Va4,, Oct. 6, 1878, 
DEAR FRIEND BENNETT : I hav been thinking for some 
time that I would write to thank thee for thy kindnesa in 


But as it is God’s holy word, given to us 


force read, admire, and treasure up every one of its precious 
words, even though td our unregenerate minds they seem 
We 


And now, my dear brother Bennett, would it not be 


a good plan to offer a chromo to every Sabbath-school 
teacher who will read a chapter from this pious collection 
of the gems of polite literature jto the modest, virtuous, re- 
fined and cultured young ladies and gentlemen and innocent 
little girls and boys who come to the God-house for divine 
and holy instruction upon the Lord’s blessed day, and then 
proceed to explain and comment upon the lesson? I think 
we can easily raise a fund for the purpose of getting up the 
chromos, especially if they are got up so as to illustrate the 


several texts and chapters ? 
Readers of THE TRuTH SEEKER, you who are too poor to 
buy the great works of the Lord complete in one volume, I 


assure you you will find ‘‘ food for thought ” in this abridged 


selection, aud I trust every one of you will buy at least one 
copy to lend to your pious neighbors. I assure you there 
are thousands of good churcle members who are totally igno- 
rant of the fact that their holy guide-book is, any portion of 
it, unfit for public or private perusal. I hav a young lady 
acquaintance who was „eny surprised at hearing that 
there was anything at all improper in any portion of the 
holy writ. But I think when she has read the copy I hav, 
together with the note of introduction which I shall inclose, 
she will slightly alter her Opinion of the ‘‘ grand old book.” 
Gratefully and zengeokuliy thine, 
LMINA D, SLENKER, 


EDINBURG, IND., Oct, 27, 1878. 

D, M, BENNETT, Dear Brother: Inclosed please find 
$10.00 which dispose of as follows: . Lanticipate 
many a pleasant evening hour, perusing the above volumes 
when they shall come to hand. I hav carefully perused 
“Cupid Yokes,” which you sent me and am surprised that 
a man should be imprisoned for writing the book. It don’t 
accord with my sentiments, and yet I must confess to my- 
self, that my mind has often traveled over the same road 
laid down in the pamphlet, seeing reason in many of its 
statements. But I hav unvaryingly fallen back upon our 
present marriage system with its civil (not ecclesiastical) 
institutions-as the best, all things considered. But I most 
cordially admit that E. E. Heywood in coming to different 
conclusions is entitled to the'same respect as myself. I see 
nothing obscene in it, nor do I perceive that in treating the 
subject Mr. Heywood could hav used better language. Of 
course, the language is not heavenly or divine as is the 
“Holy Bible Abridged ” but much more chaste. 

You may place me on your roll of Declaration of Rights. 
I hope before long to send my mite toward the Defense 
Fund. Yours, ete., E. K, Hosrorp, 


NoBLE, Kax., Oct. 1878. 
Mr. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Please send me ‘ Draper’s In- 
tellectual Development. of Europe.” ‘You may put me 
down as an unconditional repealer. I was a repealer before 
the petition was ever circulated, and I signed it because it 
involved a principle and that principle lies at the very 
foundation of our civil and religious liberties, That prin- 
ciple can not be modified without being trampled upon, and 
the Comstock laws cannot be modified without modifying 
the principle. Then let them be repealed and let us have 

peace. Respectfully, JOSEPH LE CLERO. 


993 GurrorD ST., SYRACUSE, Nov. 8, 1878, 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: Parker Pillsbury, in his com- 
parison of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” with the Holy Scriptures, 
omitted to mention this striking coincidence, 

In spite of the obscenity to-be found in the Bible, it 
was the book which was a power to many earnest souls; 
it was the herald of liberty and freedom. Luther and his 
fellow reformers found it to be the charter of their rights, 
convincing them of the duty of thinking for themselves, 
delivering them from the old superstition, and enabling each 
individual soul to draw near to God without the interven- 
tion of priest or confessor. k 

So too, ** Cupid’s Yokes” in spite of its distasteful title, 
etc., etc., in spite of all that its enemies and timid friends 
say in its disparagement, contains the very essense of pur- 
ity. Asthe reformer of the sixteenth century asserted that 
there could be no worship without freedom for each indi- 
vidual soul to enter the holy of holies and commune alone 
with its maker, so the much despised book, for the writing 
of which Mr. Heywood is shut up in prison, proclaims that 
there can be no divine idealization of love without freedom. 
Here too the individual soul enters the holy of holies with- 
out priest or confessor. 

The bigots of the past called such worship blasphemy, 
the bigots of the present call such love obscenity, 

Humanity shall yet assert its righ}-to freedom, and prove 


| that to be true which was so eloquently said by the Jewish 
rabbi at our late convention, viz: ‘‘ There can be no mo- 
tality without freedom, and there can be no freedom with- 
out morality. 

Still another coincidence, When the Bible was given to 
the common people, those who translated and printed it 
were persecuted from city tò city, imprisoned and scourged, 
but there were not wanting brave men and women, who in 
face of prisons, aye, of death, printed, and read, and circu- 
lated the forbidden book. Who shall say that Ezra H. 
Heywood and Josephine Tilton are less brave and true to 
eir own conviction of the right, than were these early 
saints. 

The blood of the martyrs isin our veins? Those of us who 
are not accounted worthy to suffer in thé cause of human 
freedom can at least exult that there are those amon 
us who are proving that they are the children of the 
prophets, and who go firth with the same seif-abnegation 
that led the great apostle to the Gentiles to exclaim, ‘And 
now behold I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there, save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying, that bonds 
and afflictions abide me,” 

God grant that we too may be able to say at the end, “I 
hav fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I 
hay kept the faith.” Yours for freedom and purity, 


. R, 
21 KENNEDY ÐT., Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1878. 

Mr. Bennett: Did you know that you probably escaped 
arrest by leaving Syracuse Sunday evening? The Standard 
states that preparations were being made for your arrest, 
giving the names of the informers, etc. 

Last evening I went to hear Col, Ingersoll in Wieting’s 
Opera House, on “ Some Mistakes of Moses.” It was grand, 
amusing, ludicrous, and destructive of all claims for inspir- 
ation for Mr. Moses or any other unknown author who may 
hav compiled the Pentateuch, be he man or be he God. A 
small audience—kept away by the Christian bigots, doubt- 
less, The Colonel was accompanied by Mrs, Ingersoll, and 
a more genial, pleasant, and intelligent lady it was never my 
good fortune to meet. May life to them be long and sweet. 

I forgot to say the intended arrest was for the sale of 
Parker Pillsbury’s ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes, and Holy Scriptures 
Contrasted,” i a 

Another of my correspondents, an old lady of nearly 80 
residing in Salem, Tl). says: t'I thought I had told you that 
we were taking THE- TRUTH SEEKER, and hav been ever 
since sometime in the second year of its eventful life, A 
nephew of mine wrote to his parents, ‘I would liv on one 
meal a day before I would do without it.’ Bo say I, The 
lad ig mining in the Colorado mountains.” ‘So you see how 
your paper is appreciated by both the old and the young. 

Erta E. Grzson. 
t CUPID'S YOKES ” 

EDITOR OF TAE 'TRUTH SEEKER AND E. H. HexwooD: 
I hav just finished, for the first time in my life, the reading . 
of this grand book, ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes.” Ag I read its truly 
inspired pages, I said to my friends, Brother Heywood has 
great reason to rejoice that he is a prisoner for the sake of 
truth, Ihav been a Freelover for many years, hav read 
maoy good works on the social question, but among them 
all I never read a more important work than ‘ Cupid’s 
Yokes,” And from the first word to the Jast, there is not 
one word or sentence that is ‘‘ obscene;” but, on the con- 
trary, from beginning to end it is full of ennobling ideas. 
And, had I the means, I would print a million copies for the 
purpose of educating humanity out of ‘‘obscenity” up to 
noble manhood and true womanhood. A more important 
educator of the people to high, noble, true lives can hardly 
be found than this very important work—“ Cupid's Yokes.” 
And Ido most earnestly hope that the noble army of readers 
of THE TRUTH SEEKER will send in their orders by the 
thousand for this pure, soul-inspiring book. s 

Dear Brother Heywood, I greet youin your prison cell 
with love and good will, You are one of the world’s 
saviors—giving your pure, noble life for the salvation of the 
world, Iam with you almost every wakiag hour, Millions 
will yet rise up and call you blessed. Your persecutors 
must yet come to you for salvation,. I pity their condition; 
l envy yours. Be patient, my dear brother; you were never 
preaching so effectually as now. The world, degraded by 
the teachings of Christianity, can never be redeemed but by 
the pure and elevating principles of Freelove. No matter 
what a debauched, corrupt people may say of them, the 
Freelovers are the world’s real saviors. And though the 
world be against us to-day, not many decades will pass 
away before the worst system of slavery—itegal marriage— 
will give way, and the sun of freedom—F'reelove—will rise 
in all the splendor and beauty of the newborn day to bless 
and redeem poor suffering, starving humanity. Let us be 


‘| hopeful, dear friends, this is the grandest day of all the 


ages. REWARD MITCHELL. 
i DANYELE, ILL., Oct, 27, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: You can put my name down 


as one who is not afraid of the modern American inquisi- 
tion, neither of that arch hell-hound. and masticator of 
filth, Anthony Comstock. I think the thing (A. 0.) was 
well selected to carry out. the Christian designs of that 
association of bigots. Yet\there is some good coming out 
of their damnable persecution, for the excessive abuse of the 
law and trampling of rights will, ere long, develop a mighty 
wave of indignation which will engulf even the very hell 
of the superstitious bigots. Go in, old boy, and do not giv 
ina peg. Show no mercy to milk-sop indewicals. Continue 
to expose their tricks and wire-pulling, and (if I may say it) 
give them hell, Very sincerely yours, Wm. GURLEY. 
s oon, MONTICELLO, Mo., Oct. 18,.1878. 

D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: The little book sent for arrived. 
It is exactly what it pretends to be, a moral and physiological 
essay, treating in a very elevated arid philosophical manner 
the subject of sexual science. Every physician, and. more 
than that, every thinking man, ought .to hav it, and every 
woman that now refrains from reading the obscene portion 
of the Old Testament, Police News, or. obscene novels, or 
‘certain “sexual guides” from: quack doctors, might with 
propriety, and without shocking her womanly delicacy—if 
she is not morally dispeptic.from fashionable mock-modesty 
—read with interest: the views of a man whe is.no beginner 
in. useful knowledge, who. usés the choicest words and 
phrases in the elucidation of his views, a man of sciénce, & 
scholar. For my part, I cannot but respect him wHo en- 
deavors to correct abuses and evils which hav crept into 
society, and ‘which every thinking, reading, or-well-informed 
person admits the existence of. — _ es 

. Where, then, is the objection that Mr. Comstock raises t 
A glance at the words and phrasés ‘objected to will tell at 
once that it is the old repeated battle against Liberal ideas 
rather than outspoken phystology,. for. obscenity there is 


The Truth Seeker, November 9, 1878. 


z 


none, snd there are many phrases not objected to which 
contain at least as muck physiology but no exposition of de- 
fective orthodoxy. mre 

As far as the theories, or rather scientific analyses are con- 
cerned, no one, looking at it with an unprejudiced mind, 
will deny that the work was written with the desire 
to improve the world pbysieally, morally, and hence also 
intellectually. A number of similar works are already in- 
troduced into many public and private libraries treating on 
the same topic of sexual physiology; some are much more 
outspoken in regard to the sexes, but contain no arguments 
which the scales of the orthodox theological world hav 
weighed and “found wanting,” hence never been thrown 
into the waste basket of eternal, nor even temporary damna- 
tion. 

It is true, Mr. Heywood differs from Dr. Foote and from 
Prof. Fowler, especially in one particular; many other 
works are more or less following in the wake of the same 
gentleman and Dr, Trall’s ‘Sexual Physiology.” For my 
part, I found it best never to condem anybody’s suggestions, 
if they are decent and given with the best intentions, before 
Thav examined the entire length and breadth of the views. 
entertained, or the reforms or innovations hinted, and 
found them useless, impracticable, or detrimental. Now, 
Mr. Heywood speaks from the authority, as occurs to me, 
of years of profound study in sociology in allits different 
aspects, that of political economy, of the question of labor 
and capital, of prosperity in general, governments, the 
rights of woman, and the no less, if not most important, 
subject of sexual physiology. He is therefore better able, 
so far as opportunity is concerned, to judge of reforms or 
amendments yet to be desired in those departments than 
those who hav devoted less time and ‘“‘ brain-sweat ” to the 
same. Iam one of those who would be glad to know 
whether his (Hey wood’s) plans would be best for the world 
at large, but from the limited pages of: his book, and lim- 
ited experience, Iam not able at present to decide. To 
reject it because it is contrary to my early training, would 
be uncharitable, to say the least ; to reject it because his 
views are somewhat unpopular, would reduce me to the 
level of persecutors; indeed, the very unpopular ones are 
but too often in advance of the masses who condem them; 
as examples, Prof. Swing, though once condemned as a 
heretic (in the Presbyterian faith), yet is admitted to- 
day as one of the most learned of orthodox preachers. Dz. 
Trall, though treated by the orthodox—that is, the allo- 
pathic school of medicine—as a kind of an ‘‘ outsider,” his 
views on the causation, classification, and treatment of dis- 
eases will not far hence be admitted as high authority in 
medical reasoning. For my part, I think him one of the 
most advanced teachers of the medical art in the United 
States. Herbert Spencer, is much abused by otherwise 
intelligent people as.a man who ‘‘is dangerous,” yet of 
all the commentators from Justinian to Blackstone, and 


from Blackstone to the present day, there was, in my hum- | 


ble opinion, never anything written in logical ethics supe- 
rior to Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Social Statics.” A law library 
is scarcely complete without it, In conclusion, I regret 
much the injustice done Mr. Heywood through “ Brother” 
Anthony, who seems to look at everything through blurred 
spectacles. I wonder whether he ever came across the 
lines of A. Pope, where he says that “everything looks yel- 
low to the jaundiced eyel” The disease in his moral eye 
must hav run from yellow jaundice to the “ black vomit,” 
or he could never hav acted as he did. 


Very respectfully yours, J. MULLER. 


ÅLLEGANY, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1878, 

EDITOR OF THE TRUTH SEEKER: Circumstances make it 
incumbent on me to note the following: If the stories cir- 
culated through the country about Anthony Comstock are 
true (and he givs us no reasons for doubting them), he must 
be a most nefarious maranatha to the human family, But 
‘never mind;” for since we learn from experience and ob- 
servation that it is only a ‘‘atep from the condemnation of 
. morals to the. criticism of faith,” we may. feel assured that 
the day is fast approaching when ‘he, those like him, and 
his ereed will be cleared away by the light of science or 
truth, as the darkness of the night is dispersed by the 


candidate for mayor. He was but little known here; came | and tracts. I wish I was able to scatter them broadcast all 
here asa Bible agent, and went into the insurance business | over the world; but my finances are in such bad condition— 
with a partner. It is claimed that he stole twenty dollars | having been very unfortunate during the last five years— 
from a poor woman, but he denies it, and says he sent and j that I can do but little towards it. But I do not give up at 
bought a Bible at her request. I can’t say which was in the | trifles; as my neighbors say, I hav got the ‘‘sand.” Please 
right, But he came out inthe papers several times with | find inclosed $10.00. Place the same to my credit. I shall 
articles in answer to attacks on him, and in each he wrote} want more than that amount of your books to start on, 
some poetry. Well, he found it advisable to withdraw | Send me 25 copies of the '‘ Open Letter to Jesus Christ;” 
about time the ball opened: but his published letters had | 6 copies of ‘‘The Gods and Other Lectures,” by that good 
found their way to 2 lady in Kentucky, and a few days ago |old soul R. G, Ingersoll; 10 copies of the “Holy Bible 
she came on, and is here wanting this man to support her | Abridged;” and 10 copies of ‘Seif-Contradictions of the 
and her-:three cbildren, the youngest of whom was not born | Bible.” That is all I think of now; but if you see fit, you 
when he left her fiye years'ago. He is engaged to another | may send some tracts ag samples. 


lady in this state, but says he was going, or had taken steps 
for a divorce hefore marrying again, ‘The full truth, apart 
from their statements, isnot yet known. Sheis an educated 
lady of refinement and good sense. 

I think while such things are so often occurring, and as 
our marriage Jaws do not always lead to paradise, that it is 
pretty hard to senda man to the penitentiary for discussing 
ina decent manner some means of improving things. I 
know and hav seen within six months indecent photographs 
and vulgar rhymes in the hands of several men in this sec- 
tion of the country, and they hav in every case come by 
mail, Whatafarce! Does Mr. Comstock suppose that if 
I wanted the most obscene book or print in New York I 
could not. hav it securely covered and sealed and he could 
handle it and be none the wiser, unless, perhaps, there is an 
instinct or affinity somewhere in bis nervous system that he 
can tell by the sense of touch? Why, this law is one of the 
best that could be devised to allow obscene matter to circu- 
late; it simply throws people into a sense of false security. 
They think Comstock and deputies hav it all under control, 
when the fact is they are chiefly working and scheming to 
bring to trouble those who are pursuing a perfectly legiti- 
mate and honorable trade to suit the Y. M. C. A., etc. 
The state officials and others do not look to it. The result 
is, really obscene matter is sent over the country, but prob- 
ably to not near the extent stated. e 

Oh, good honest parents, whether Christian, Infidel, Mo- 
hammedan, or what not, can’t you see what is really ruin- 
ing your children and making their mitts a place of devil- 
try or of blank ignorance? It is not in what is called 
obscene literature, for seldom do they see anything of that 
kind. The most reckless or bad man will hardly ever, no 
matter how much he and his mates may jollify over a piece 
of “smut,” show it to a boy. There is something in the 
hearts of the worst men that makes them refrain from 
putting such things into the hands of a child. Perhaps it is 
a remembrance of their own youth, or mavbe they hav 
children of their own. The real danger lies in quite another 
direction, and one in which all law is powerless, except 


home law and influence, which should be the strongest 
of all law. It ia these semi-respectable journals for 
sale at every book-stand—the cheap trash, far worse than 
any ‘‘ yellow cover,” for they are made up to sell, and to 
the young especially. Now let all Liberals drop quarrel- 
ing, go to work, and abolish Comstock and his laws, shako 
hands over the bloody chasm, and let the time they take in 
fighting each other be given to urging men and women to 
slay the wolf on their own hearthstone. Hesperia, 
. oPLIN, 


ADDRESSES AT THE FREETHINKER’S CONVENTION. 


SaLamanca, N, Y., Nov. 1, 1878. 
This book is a very valuable addition to the Liberal liter- 
ature of the country, and is deserving of a large sale, 


kins Convention will at once order @ copy, and those who 
did not attend cannot afford to be without it. I can’t under- 
stand how Dr. Bennett in so short a time has been able to 
publish so perfect a book of the proceedings and speeches 
of the Watkins Convention. Itis another evidence of the 
indefatigable perseverence of the editor of TuE TRUTH 
SEEKER. Such valuable services for the Liberal cause 
should be appreciated and encouraged by the Liberal public 
and it will be by all who really hav our cause at heart. 
There are some thirty able addresses in this book either 


T hav smelt powder in our late Rebellion, and I hope it will 
be the last, as I am sure it will be if we will all do our duty 
in sowing the good seed, and all be kind to each other, and 
do all we can to smooth each other’s pathway. Let us pity 
our bitter opponents and bring them to the light by kind, 
common-sense arguments. . 

I am happy to inform you that I had the honor of attend- 
ing a grand entertainment given by the Liberal Club of 
North Hannibal, on the 12th inst. The proceeds of the 
affair were sent to the yellow fever sufferers, Oh, may such 
workers for the good of humanity as the North Hannibal 


sure every Liberal of the hundreds who attended the Wat- | themselves to be. 


Liberal Club liv on for years to come! 


Yours for humanity, JAMES JOHNSON, 


To THE EDITOR or THE TRUTA SEEKER, Sir: In a con- 
versation a few weeks ago with an intelligent lady, and one 
@ little better informed on general subjects than the average. 
woman, I think, I happened to drop a remark about a gen- 
tleman who is an Infidel, when, to my astonishment, the 
lady said inaignantly that she would not believe an Infidel 
under oath, nor any other person who did not believe in a 
God, ete., etc. I quietly asked her if she owned a diction- 
ary. She said she did, at the same time handing me a Web- 
ster’s Unabridged. I requested her to look in it at the word 
infidel, She did so, and then began to look a little puzzled. 
I then requested her to look at the definition of the word 
Atheist. She complied, and then looked embarrassed. I 
then said, * Now be kind enough to look at the word Deist, 
and I won’t ask any more favors to-day, but leave you to 
your own reflections.” After looking up the latter word, 
like a sensible woman she acknowledged that nothing but 
her ignorance on the whole subject had caused her to use 
the strong language she had used in regard to the gentleman 
who is an Infidel. 

And now, sir, there are multitudes of persons who are 
just as ignorant in regard to what these various words mean 
as the la¢y I hav here spoken of, and they don’t see why an 
Infidel is not an Atheist, nor how a Deist is not an Infidel 
and an Atheist, as well as a robber, a murderer, and every- 
thing else that is terribly wicked. 

With your kind permission I will quote a couple of defini- 
tions from Webster which may, it seems to me, be of great 
service to some of these poor ignorant and gullible ones 
who may see your valuable paper, or to whom we may show 
it at some convenient time; for we all hav some acquaint- 
ances of this sort, [am sure, Webster says that an Infidel 
is one who disbelieves in the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and the divine origin of Christianity, that a Deist is one 
who believes in the existence of a God, but denies revealed 
religion; and that an Atheist is one who disbelieves in the 


A BOOK FOR FREETHINKERS— THE PROCEEDINGS AND | existence of a God, or supreme intelligent being. So, then, 


an Infide] is not necessarily an Atheist, » murderer, and a 
robber, but might possibly be an intelligent and law-abiding 
citizen, a good husband, and a kind and loving father; 
although I admit he could not very well be as big a hypo- 


Iam |crite as thousands of Christians are continually proving 


Yours truly, ALBANY. 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Sept. 25, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I hav been trying to raise a little 
money to heip you in your noble work, I hay taken your 
champion paper now nearly five months (three months paid 
for), and I would like it continued till I can raise the funds 
to pay for the fali ycar, If I can’t raise it all at one time, I 
will send it to you as fast as I can get it. We are all very 
hard preased, but fruit will soon be ripe enough to ship, and 
then we can get a little money to pay for luxuries in the 


one of which is worth the price of the book ($1.25) besides | way of entertaining literature such as only you can send us, 
the full proceedings of the Watkin’s Convention, including | If you see proper to stop sending the paper before I can 
the resolutions there passed, and an able letter from Prof. | make a remittance, do please keep for me the back numbers 
Oliver of Cornell University. I know of no book recently | of the current volume. T can’t do without it. Sometimes 
published, of four hundred pages, in which one can obtain go | it does not come on the regular day; ther I am, ag the say- 
much that is of value to an earnest Freethinker. ing goes, ‘‘in a stew;” nothing goes right till I get it, then 
Now for the good of our cause, I earnestly urge every | everything goes on as smoothly as the workings cf the chro- 
Liberal who reads this letter to not only order a copy, but | nometer. 
to canvass their neighborhood for it. The first edition| Somehow or other we see but few letters in Tax TRUTE 
should be sold during the nexi thirty days, and Mr, Ben- | SEEKER from the Southern states. Why is this? One gen- 
nett should be called upon for a second edition, Friends, | tleman writes from Raleigh, N.C., saying there are very few 
it cost those Liberals who attended the Freethinker’s Con- | Freethinkers in the South. If he would only come a little 
vention from$10 to $50, and some of them an arrest, and | further south he would find how badly mistaken he is, Our 
you who were not there can get the full proceedings for|county town, yclept city, can boast of at least fifty who 
$1.25, and keep it for your children. Ifspace would permit | prefer thinking for themselves, Many of them, it is true, 


light of the sun. Yours, etc., W. B, Soum. 


. BUTHERBURY, Pa., Oct. 20, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Having noticed several re- 
marks in THE TRUTH SEEKER as to the necessity of the 
Freethinkers adopting an emblem, to be worn in the shirt- 
front or breast of the coat, so as to be recognized at a glance, 
showing that the wearer is a member of the brotherhood of 
Free Minds; but having not yet seen any pattern, style, or 
device recommended, I would suggest a winged globe, with 
the initials, N., H,. F.—Nature, Humanity, Fraternity; or 
Nature, Motion, Life—N., M., L. I submit that this, or 
something like it, ought-to be adopted. Much could be 
written to show the value of such an emblem. You will 
please take such action on the subject as your wisdom may 


dictate, Yours for repeal, A. Wruson. |I would like to giv quotations from the able speeches of | keep their lamps under the tub, but they are here. Well, I 
: . ` f Elizur Wright, James Parton, George W. Julian, Horace! keep the twenty numbers already on hand moving; like 
` JOPLIN, Mo. | Seaver, Elder F. W. Evans,-Dr. J. M. Peebles, Clara Ney- good money, they are uscless if they are not in circulation, 


man, C, D. B. Mills, Laura Kendrick, Elia E. Gibson, J. W. | I am in the center of a Baptist community, and I assure you 
Truesdell, Q. L. Henderson, A. L. Rawson, Matilda Jos-| pone of them belong to the literati; all stick to King James’ 
lyn Gage, J. H, Toohey, Mrs. P. R. Lawrence, T. B. Tay- | Bible, and I guess they are huncst in their belief, ag there is 
lor, Lucy N. Colman, G. A. Lomas, T. C. Leland, T. B. | not one who will not lose two days out of every week to go 
Wakeman, W. E. Copeland, T. L. Brown, and others, || and hear the teachings of that old book gabbled over by one 
am sure that there never has before been published in onejof their knowing priests. I never hav to peep under the 
volume so many valuable addresses in favor of the various j brim of their hats, or even wait for them ‘to take it off, te 
schools of Freethought. A H. L. GREEN. | fiod out the relationship existing between them and the ani- 

P.S. Allow me to notify the Liberal public that some | mal that spoke to old Balaam, and the other that Messrs, 
very fine blank certificates of membership of the New York | Matthew, Mark, & Co. trotted Mr. Emanuel J. Christ into . 
State Freethinkers’ Association hav been printed, suitable for | Jerusalem on. No, sir; their ears are long enough, and 
framing, and any Liberal can become a member and get one | project feet above their tiles; therefore peeping is useless. 
of these certificates by sending me his or her name, and the} But I must say this for them, that they are very kind neigh- 
small sum of twenty-five cents. H. L. G. bors, and it is only their lack of understanding that can be 
; o condemned by a Freethinker. 

Woxcott, N; Y., Oct. 20, 1878, I will close by saying good speed to you and the good 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Brother; I am stirred up to that] cause you are so ably advocating. 
degree that I can’t giv vent to my feelings, nor am I able to Very truly yours, FREETHINEER, 
express them to you. Since the Watkins Convention I see ş 
things in a different light from what Í ever did before. I ; 
feel it my duty to let the true light in at every door in the] IN GENERAL, there is no one with whom life drags ao 
whole world; and if I am not able to do it, Iam willing to | disagreeabiy as with him who tries to make it shorter.— 
try and do all I can in that direction. I think it high time} pai,» 
for each Liberal to put his shoulder to the wheel of free i 
thought, free speech, and human happiness. Comrades, 


D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Thinking. a letter from the 
great lead metropolis of -the U. 5. would not come amiss, 
here goes. - I the first. plate, I like the idea of leaving off 
all silent letters, except in rare instances; time and space are 
thereby saved, and the acquisition. of our language made 
easier to foreigners. How. often we find ourselves’ puzzled 
in writing to make sense of toe correct spelling of even the 

* simplest werd! Second, I like Mrs. Sienker’s idea of each 
- Liberal putting him- or herself in communication with a 
Christian; great good can.be done in that way. By a little 
tact, the Christian might be. made to think, “ Well, here is 
one to be brought to Jesus,” ‘‘ catch ’em,” with guile, you 
know, like Paul of old. ‘Let me suggest several other ways 
for Liberals to pariy on the campaign. Club together, buy 
a lot of Truth Seeker Tracts and other. Freethiuking 
matter, and spread it in the churches before service, etc. 
Of course, this would be sacrilege, but who taught us this 
plan? as old Shylock says; iu other words, Christians never 
hesitate to obtrude their beliefs on to other folks. Now it 

is our turn, When a revival is held in a neighborhood, let 
the Liberals attend, and when they. are approached by 
Christians, who mean to convert them, argue the matter; 
giv them the best and most convincing arguments you can 
think of; study it before you go. I know.of several who 
were quite active here, during the Hammond meeting last 


i M 


, -Bummer in the service of Jesus, that to-day are either quietly 
. open and avowed skeptics, or shaken in their belief.. One 
of them, connected with a paper here, says he shall attend 
our meetings when wegtart-up again next week, and perhaps 
join us. -He‘is not quite certain of himself yet. ` I giv him 
my TRUTH SEEKER every week all the same; ae 

‘We. aav had some. fun during the late municipal election 
days, One Mr, H, came out and announced himself asa 


UN 


rally! be up and doing! I am sure my attendance at the 
Convention at Watkins has proved a great blessing to me. 
Iknow Iam a better man, a better neighbor, a better hus- 
band, a better father, for being present at Watkins. Fellow- 
Liberals, let us Jeave on record some mark for humanity’s 
sake; if we are not able to do a deed, let us speak some 
encouraging word. wes 

I wish to become an agent to assist in selling your books 


Instruction Free ia Phonography and Reporting at 
Cooper Union, cor. Eighth street, and Third avenue, New 
York. . Phonographic classes are in session at. the Cooper 
Institute every Friday eveving at 8 P. M,, from September 
until -May. For tickets of admission and information, 

Address Erza B. Burns, 
School.of Phonography, 88 Park Row, New York.” 
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Love’s Invocation: 
. BY GRACE L, PARKHURST. 
Darling kiss me--kiss me fondly— 
Fold me to thy loving breast; 
There enfolded let me linger, 
As Gid John on Jesus rest. 
There my heart would find its treasure, 
Find the joy it long has sought; 
And be blest in bounteous measure 
From thy generous, loving heart. 


As the earth, when kissed by sunshine, 
Foels a thrili of new delight; 

As the flowers, when gemmed with dewdrops 
From the moistare of the night, 

Give forth to the breezs of morning, 
Toying with the beaded blosasoms, 

Fragrance rich and rare perfume; 
So would we our incense offer 

When the stars grow dim at coming 
Of the “hours” with pawing coursers, 

Or when Venus dons her brightness 
When the god of day retires. 


Yes, we'd welcome fond thy footfalls 
When the daily cares ara o'er, 
And with moonlight flooding woodland, 
We wili enter at the door; 
Oft attended by immortals 
Oome to visit us once more. 
And we’ll make our lives so holy 
That we'll woo the lost Lenore 
And alt our_loyed ones gone before. 
Woo them from those spheres celestial, 
Where progression is the theme, 
To theses homes of ours terrestrial, 
Where we sow and reapers glean. 


And when night in all her splendor. 
Or in ebon darkness robed, 
Folds her canopy above us, 
Thay will peer within the soul, 
And infuse such thoughts divine 
That on waking we shall cherish 
Grander love for all mankind; 
Grander thoughts; and let perish 
All beneath a godlike mind. ~ ’ 
Eikland, Pa., Oct. 24, 1878. 
a 
The National Liberal League 
Its Objects. 


We take the following letter of Mr, 
Paimer’s from the N. Y. Daily Times of 
Oct. 81; 

To the Editor of the New York Times: On 
returning last evening from attending the 
Convention of the National Liberal League, 
held at Syracuse, Oct. 26 and 27, I discov. 
ered in your issue of the 28th inst. an ac- 
count of the same with the following very 
conspicuous caption in large letters: “A 
Liberal League Fight. Freelovers and. 
Anti:Freelovers Disputing.” Throughout 
the article are other insinuations of the same 
nature. At the end you mention my name 
as Treasurer of the League. I therefore 
deem it my right and your duty to make the 
denial which I hereby forward to you as 
prominently as you have the assertion; for I 
affirm in terms as strong as the English lan- 
guage will permit that it is utterly and un- 
qualifiedly unfounded. Both factions in the 
Convention, those for the repeal as well as 
those for the reform of the United States 
Comstock Postal Jaw, were opposed to Free- 
Jove and obscenity in every shape, form, and 
fashion, Statement upon statement, motion 
upon motion, resolution upon resolution, 
was made on these points and unanimously 
agreed to, To ‘the best of my knowledge 
and belief there was not a single person 
present who either publicly or privately ad- 
vocated Freelove, and I was informed that 
the insignificant knot of people who avow- 
edly profess an adherence to that doctrine, 
remained studiously away from the Conven- 
tion. They knew they would receive 
neither welcome nor recognition. If I 
thought that there was the slightest shadow 
of real reason for believing that either faction 
of the Liberal League had committed them- 
selves to obscenity or Freelove, I should not 
remain an hour in such company, 

With this general denial allow me to make 
a more particular statement, I can do it ina 
few words. The dispute in the Convention 
arose over the law now generally known as 
the Comstock United States Postal law, 
passed by our national Congress in 1873. 
This law was designed to stup the carriage 
‘of obscene and immeral matter after the 
same had been deposited in the Post Office. 
Both factions in the Convention affirmed 
that the law is oppressive. Under its opera- 
tion a man named Heywood was impris- 
oned for sending a pamphlet through the 
mails which advocated his Freelove doc- 
trines, Both parties in the Convention 
asserted that: his incarceration was unjust. 
Even one of the Judges who condemned 
him has, on a reconsideration of the law, 
altered his opinion, and has signed a petition 
for his release. Heywood’s connection with 
this question is the apparent reason why, on 
the mere surface, the Convention seemed to 
defend Freelove. But we defended Hey- 
wood, not because of his doctrines, which 
one and all reprobate, but because we all felt 
that his punishment was an attack on Amer- 


an 


She Ernth Seeker, November 9, 1878. 


ican liberty under the very sanction of our 
national Legislature. We all felt that the 
free expression of opinion is the inalienable 
right of every American citizen, and this is 
the right which both factions of the Conven- 
tion desired to maintain. So, if one party 
belonged to the Freelovers, both did. As 
eaid before, the truth is, neither party so be- 
longed. Heywood’s pamphlet is written in 
bad taste, and advocates a bad doctrine, but 
is aman to ba thrown into jail simply because 
he makes a fool of himself t All the book 
does is to advocate the man’s theory on the 
subject of love and marriage, and as for ob- 
scene expressions in it, it is innocent com- 
pared to many passages in our most standard 
works, such as Milton, Shakspere, Byron, 
and even the Bible itself. 

What both parties in the League were 
fighting for was freedom—freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and a free Post Office. 
Both parties agreed that State Jaws should 
be enacted against obscenity, as they have 
been for one hundred years. The point of 
dispute between the factions, and the only 
point, was as to the constitutionality of this 
national Postal law. The repealers wanted 
it done away with as being unconstitutional. 
The reformers wanted it modified so as to 
allow all honest expressions of opinion to go 
through the mails, and yet so worded as to 
prevent the transmission of what is undenia- 
bly obscene. My own position is that of the 
majority, viz., that the law is clearly uncon- 
stitutional, the Supreme Court (by obiter dis- 
tum merely) to the contrary nowitpstanding. 

Congress has simply power ‘‘to establish 


-post offices and post roads.’ How this pow- 


er can be so construed as to allow the Post 
Office Department to determine what is and 
what is not obscene, I for one cannot possi- 
bly perceive. If it can determine what is 
obscene, it can decide what is immoral, or 
blasphemous, or unscientific, and thus any 
predominant party in Congress can perse- 
cute 8 man for opinion’s sake. The whole 
system, moreover, is one of decoy and 
espionage, which is hateful to the American 
genius. No! the whole thing is a bad, very 
bad, precedent, and a covert attack on lib- 
erty, and I, for one, say, ‘‘ Let us get rid of 
it.” The State laws are or can be made a 
complete legal and constitutional defense 
against such wrongful publicatians, whether 
sent by mail, express, or otherwis*, so far as 
any laws can be. On those we can test 
without resorting to the dangerous expedient 
of violating the United States Constitution. 
What we are attempting to maintain is lib- 
erty. The misfortune in this cag2 is that in 
doing this the obscenity question is mixed up 
with it, 

If the imputation of Freelove is persisted 
in it will have to be extended to such men as 
Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston; Mr. T. B. 
Wakeman, an able lawyer of this city, (who 
has examined the subject most exhaustively); 
Mr. James Parton, and other gentlemen of 
note, all of whom think this United States 
Postal law unconstitutional, and in its oper- 
stion necessarily a violation of liberty, both 
of the press and of the citizen, 

CuuURTLANDT PALMER, 
No. 117 East Twenty-First St., New York. 


Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1878. 
i tt 


A Card from Prof. Oliver. 


We take the following from the Ithaca 
Daily Journalof Oct. 31. It shows that Prof. 
Oliver, at least, has the honesty to admit that 
the party in favor of freedom are not obscen- 
istsor Freelovers. It will be well ifthe other 
leaders show the same fairness : 

IrHaca, Oct. 30, 1878. 

Editors Ithaca Daity Journal: In yester- 
day’s Journal is the following paragraph, 
taken from the Syracuse Journal: 

“ Professor Oliver said to the Abbot seced- 
ers, composing the respectable part of the 
Liberals, that his sympathies were with them, 
and that he probably would abandon the 
t“ Freelove obscenists,” and join the former 
if their organization held out. In the mean- 
time he fellowships the ‘ obscene’ party, and 
allows his name to stand as one of their offi- 
cers. Isn’t this a questionable proceeding 
for an instructor of youth and a professor 
in Cornell University ?” 

To the best of my belief, the party by 
whom we Abbot men were beaten in the 
Liberal Convention at Syracuse are neither 
*‘obscenists” nor *“ Freelovers”; though of 
course there may be individual exceptions. 
Many of their leaders protested that they 
‘‘abhorred the Freelove doctrine.” With 
hardly a dissenting vote, the Convention 
resolved that obscene literature ought to be 
suppressed both by moral means and by law. 
The anti:Abbot party insist that United 
States laws, excluding any matter from the 
mails on account of its moral quality, are 
unsafein principle and unconstitutional ; but 


our opposition to this doctrine was so earn- | HAr, 18.—Tha Foolish Bible Stories, 


est that they forebore to press it, and deferred 
its final consideration for a year, 

After the election of officers most of the 
Abbot party seceded and formed a new 
League ; but a few of us remained, because 
we felt that the majority had not treated us 
unfairly. We told both barties that we pre- 
ferred the new League, and might join it, 
but that we could not join in the seceders’ 
protest against the procedure of the League, 
and should also remain in the old until its 
action should in some way compromise our 
consciences, Accordingly, several of us 
are now members of both. When the old 
League, to show its approval of our course 
and perhaps to promote harmony, elected 
three of us Vice-Presidents, I could not 
without discourtesy, refuse at the time to 
serve ; but after the adjournment I resigned 
the position, lest it should expose the Uni- 
versity to unjust odium. i 

It is needless to say more now, for the 
whole subject will be discussed at our local 
League meeting next Monday evening, and 
the public are invited. 


Respectfully, -. J. E. OLIVER. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


BIBLE OF BIBLES: 


TWENTY-SEVEN 


“DIVINE REVELATIONS:” 


CONTAINING 


A Description of Twenty-Seven 
Bibles, and an Exposition of 
Two Thousand Biblical Er- 
rors in Science, History, 
Morals, Religion, and 
General Events; 

ALSO A DELINEATION OF THE CHARAC- 
TER OF THE 


Principal Personages of the. 
CHRISTIAN BIBLE, 


AND AN 
Examination of Their Doctrines. 


BY KERSEY GRAVES, 


Author of “The World’s Six- 
teen Crucified Saviors,” and 
“Biography of Satan.’ 


As will be remarked on perusal ofi the table 
of contents, the ground gone over by Mr, Grav: a 
in the course of this new work is simply as- 
tounding. and the literary labor performed is 
worthy of receiving the approximate re- 
ward of an extensive reading at the hands. of 
the pubiic. In the sixty-six chapters into 
which the book is divided, almost every ques- 
tion of interest which arises in the mind at the 
mention of the word BIBLE is considered in 
that straightforward style which has made the 
volumes of Mr. Graves so extensively sought 
after. 


LIST OF CONTENTS: 


The Leading Positions of this Work. 
Cuar. 1.—The Signs of the Times; The Coming 
Revolution; Reason will soon Triumph. 
CHar. 2—Apology_and Explanation ; Jehovah 
not our God ; Relationship of the Old and 
Naw Testaments. 3 
Cuar.4.—Why this Work was Written; The 
Moral Tru'hbs of the Bible; Why Resort to 


Ridicule; The Principal Desigu of tnis Work: | 


Don’t Read Pernictous Books; Two Thousand 
Bible Errors Exposed; All Bibies Useful in 
their Place. g 

Ouar. 4.—Beauties and Benefits of Bibles; A 
Higner Plane of Development has bean At- 
tained ; Bible Writers Honest; General 
Claims of Bibles. 


TWENTY-SEVEN BIBLES DESCRIBED. 


Cuar. 5.—The Hindoo Bibles; The Vedas; The 
Code of Menu; Ramayana; Mahabarat; The 
Purans; Analogies of the Hindoo and Jewish 
Religions; Antiquity of India, 

Cuar, 6.—The Egyptian Bibie, “Tha Hermas ”; 
Analogies of the Egypttan and Jewish Reliz- 
ions; Antiquity of Egypt. 

Onap,7.—The Persieu Bibles; The Zend 

_ Avesta; TheSadder; Analogies of the Persian. 
and Jewish Raligions; Antiquity of Persia. 

Cuar. 8.—The Chinese Bibles; Ta-Heo (Great 
Learning); The Chun Yung, or Doctrine of 
the Mean; The Book of Mang, or Mencius; 
Snoo King, or “ Book of Histury”; Shes King 
or “Buok of Poetry:’; Chun Tsen, “ Spring 
and Summer”; Tao-te King, or Doct: ine of 

- Reason; Analogies of the Ouinese and Jewish 
Rolielons; Antiquity of Cnina, 

Cuap.9.—8+ven other. Oriental Bibles; The 
Suffees’ Bible, The “ Musnavi’’; The Parsees’ 
Bible, Tog” Bour Desch” The Tumalese Bi- 
ble, The "Kallwakam”; The Scandivavian 
Bible, The “Saga, or Divine Wisdom; Ths 
Kalmues’ Bible, The “ Kalio Onam”; E] 
Athenians’ Bible, “The Testament”: 
Cabalists’ Bible, The “ Yohar.” or Book of 

Mercer Tho Mahometan’s Bible, The " Ko- 
ran’; The Mormons’ Bible, “The Book of 
Mormon”; Revelations of Joseph Smith; 
The 8 rakera’ Bible, “ The Divine Koll. 

CHAP. denne Jews’ Bible, The Old Testament 
and the Mishna. 

CHAP. 12. — T'he Obristians’ Bible, Its Character. 

CHap.13—General Analogies of Bibles; Supe- 
rior Features of the Heathen vibles, 

CHAP, 14.-The Infidels’ Bible. 


TWO THOUSAND BIBLE ERRORS— 
OLD-TESTAMENT DEPARTMENT. 


HAP, 16.—A Hundred and Twenty-three Errors 
athe Jewish Cosmogony; The Scientists’ 


Story of Orvation, 
Crap. 16—Numerous Absurdities in the Btory 


o1 the Deluge. 
CHAP. i7—The Ten Commandments, Moral De- 


fects of, 
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Berpent and a Talking Ass; Tha Story Dg 
Oain; The Ark of the CO venant: Koreb, Da. 
than, and Abiram ; Daniel and Nebuchadnez. 
zar; Sodom and Gomorrah; The Tower of 
Babel; Stopping the Bun and Moons Story of 
Samson; Stary of Jonah, 

Cuar, 19,—Bib]- Prophecies not Fulfilled. 

CnaP 20.~Bible Miracles, Frronrove Belief in. 

CHAP, 21.— Bible Errors in Facts and Figures, 

CHaP. 22.— Bible Contradictions (282), 

Caan —Obsoene Language of the Bible (209 

CHAP. 24 —Cirenmeision a Heathenish Custom; 
Fasting and Feasting in Various Nations, 

ata ely Mountains, Lands, Cities, and 
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BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


Cuap, 26.—Jehovah, Character of. 

CHAP. 27.—The Jews, Character of. 

Cuar. 28 Moser, Character of. 

CaaP, 29.—The Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, Character of. 

CHAP. 30.—David, His Numerous Crimes; Solo- 
mon, Character of; Lot and his Daughters. 
OHaP. 31.—Tha Pronhets, their Moral Defects; 

Svecial Notice of Elijah and Eli ha, 
Cuar. 32.— Idolatry, Ita Nature. Harmlersness, 
aud Origin; All Christians either Atheists or 
olaters. 


BIBLE ERRORS—NEW TESTAMENT 
` DEPARTMENT. E 


CHar. 33.—Divine Revelation Impossible and 
Unn~ceseary, 
CHAP. 34.—Primeval Innocency of Man not 


rua 
Onar. 36.—Original Sin and Fall of Man Not 
rie, 
CHaP 36 —Moral Depravity of Man a Delusion. 
Cuar. 37,—Free Agency and Moral Accountabil- 
ity Erroneous, 
CHAP. 38.—Rtnentance, The Doctrine Errone-~ 
ous, 
Cuar 59.—Forgiveness for Sin an Erroneous 
Doe'rine. 
CHAP. 40,—An Angry God, Evils of the Belief in. 
Cuar. 41.—Atonement for Sin an Immoral Doc- 
rine, 
CHaP. 42,—Speeial Providences an Erroneo u 
Doeirine. 
CHAP. 43.—Falth and Belief, Bible Errors rẹ- 
ep-earing, a 
OpaP. 44.—A Personal God Impossible. 
Norz.—In the twelve preceding chapters it is 
shown that the cardinal doctrines of Christian- 
iy are ali wrong, K 
CHAP. 45.— Evil. Natural and Moral, Explained, 
CHAP. 46.—A Rational View of Sin and its Con- 
St quenucas. 
Onar 47,—The Bible- Sanctions every Species of 
rime. 
Omar. 48.—The Immoral Influenee_of the Bible, 
CHAP. 49,—The Bible at War with Eighteen Bei- 
ences. 
Ouar. 50.—The Bible as a Moral Necessity. 
Cmar. 51.—Bend no more Bibles to the Heathen. 
Cuar. t2. What Shai! We Do to ba Saved ? 
CHAP. 53.—The Three Christian Plans of Salva- 


thon, 

CHap 64.—The True Religion Defined. 

ate All Scripture given by Inspiration 
of God. ‘ 

Cuar, 56.—Infidelity in Oriental Nations—India, 
Rome, Greece, China, Persia, and Arabia, . 
CHAP. 57.— Becta, Schisms, and Skeptics in Chrise 

tian Countries. 
Cmap. 68—Modern Christianity one-half Infi-- 


elity, 

CHAP. 69.—The Christians’ God, Character of, 

Cuar. 60, —The Ono Hundred and Filty Brrors: 
o! Jesus Christ, 

CHAP. 61 —Obaracter and Erroneous Doctrines: 
of the Apostles. 

CaP. 62 —Erroneous Doctrines and Moral De-- 
fects of Paul and Peter. ' 

caan 63.—Idolatrous Veneration for Bibles—Its. 

vis, 
Cuar. 64.—Spiritual or Implied Sense of Bibles: 


—its OFjecte, . 
athe 65.~-What shall we Substitute for the Bi- 


ble 
Cmar 66.—Religious Reconstruction, or the Mor- 

al Necessity for a Religious Reform. ; 
Conclusion. 
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A GREAT OFFER. 


A GENUINE p> 
Grover & Baker We 


This engraving exactly 
represents the machine 


with the box cover off. 


t 


For the Holidays, 


I will deliver, boxed, at any Freight or 
Express Office in New York, one of 
the Genuine Grover & Baker 
Bowing Machines, with Latest 
mprovements, for 


$15.00 EACH. 


This Machine is guaranteed perfect, cam- 
pletely finished, of which the cut is a perfect 
representation, except that the machine I will 
send has a box cover fitting over the works on 
the table. The following attachments are sup- 
pned Ires with the Machine: Frill i 

ree Hammers, Braider, Friller. Quilting- 
Guage, Embroidery Plate, dozen eet 
Needles, Screw-Driver, Oil Can, and Book of 
Instructions, . 

This Machine will be sent on receipt of price.. 
or will ha sent C,O.D. on reeeipt of $5 in ad- 
vance. This offer is limited as to time, and it is 
a chance to secure & guaranteed, first-clacs Ma- 
chine at a saving of $85. The regular price 
is $70. Refer, by permission, to the editor of 
this paper, Address vV, R. : 

45 t Box 255, New York City, 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


WINNERS OF THE 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED TO AMERICAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT 
Paris Exposition, 1878; 


the highest distinction in the Power of the Judges to confer. 


ARIS, 1378 AT EVERY 
PARS ORLD'S 


Two Highest Medals. SS 
Svedin 107 EXPOSITION 
FOR 12 YEARS $ 


PHILADA, 1876 
SANTIAGO, '75 

Ee They have been awarded the 
VIENNA, 1873] Thes EST HONGR 
paris, 1807.HIGHES HORS 
At the Paris Exposition, 1878, they aro 
awarded the GOLD MEDAL, the highest rerom- 
penae àt the disposal of the jury; also the BRONZE 
MEDAL, the bivhest distinction ter excellent 
workmanship. ‘They have also received tho 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF SWEDEN AND 
NORWAY, 1878. No other American 
Organs ever attained highest award 
at ANY World’s Exposition. Sold for 
cash, or payments by instullments, Latest CAT As 
LOGURES, with newest styles, prices, etc., free, 

ASON © HAMLIN ORGAN COO.. 
| BOSTON, NEW YORK, or CHICAGO, — 


Books For The Thoughtful 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By vinwood 
Reade, (Second edition.) Extra cloth, toned 
paver, 12 mo, t43 pp. Postpaid, $3. 

It is really a remarkable book, in which uni- 
versal history ia “‘ootted down” with surprising 
skill.—Literary World, g 

Tho sketch of early Egyptlan history, in the 
first chepter, is a masterpiece cf historical 
writing, Ha bas a stvle that reminds us of 
Macaulay Penn Monthiy. - 

NATHANIEL VAUGHAN, A novel. By Fred- 
erika Macdonald, auibor of the" [iad of the 
Hast.” etc, 8 vols. in 1, extra cloth, black and 
gold side stamp, 13 mo, 404 pp. Pos: paid, $1.50. 
“An independent and resectable study of 
character in the law of circumstance such as 
even George Eliot might nt hav been ashamed 
toown . t is areally artistic composi- 
tion, with a sound moral expressed, though not 
obtruded, on the canvas.— Westminster Review. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE DEVIL, and 
“Other Biographical Sketches and Essays. By 
Charles Bradltaugo. Portrait. 24 edition, extra 
gn, gold side stamp, 12 mo, 260 pp. Postpai l, 


Iu a haudsome voiume bofore us, Qharles 
Bradluugh bas* A Faw Words ” to say" About 
the Devil.’ Mr. Beadiaugh has aright to his 
Few Words, and the Devil wiii, we presume, at 
no disiant day, hay a“ few words” to say to 
Mre. Bradlaugu, and ill doubd'less get the best 
of be argument.—Chicago Interior. 

ISSUES OF THE AGE; Or, Oonsequences in- 
volveu in Modern Thougat. By Henry ~, Ped- 
der. Extra clotb, beveled, gold back and pide 
stamp, 143 mo. Postpaid, $1.60. sa a 

Ths author of this volume has evidently kept 
eompuny with many vf the nor spiris of the 
age, until his mind nas become imbued with the 
tragrauce of their thought. He has excelleni 
teateuelos, Alev ited tasies, and sound aspira- 
tluns —N. Y. Tribune, 

THE CHXIS: OF PAUL; Or, the Enigmas of 
Chri~tauity. Bi. Joun never in Asia Minor; 
Treere g iho autor of the Fourth Gospel; the 
Frauds uf the Churchaen of the Bevonu Cen- 
tury Exposed. By Guorge Rebar. Batra cloth, 
12 mo, 400 pp. Postpaid. $2. 

ibe pui pose of tuis buuk is to convince the 
world ida, the greater part of the New Testa- 
Ment, A8 at present received by Ohristians. was 
fabricated by the degmatists of ihe second cen- 
tury, (o enforce dug. rives whieh were nut War- 
Yau ed by toe origional teachings of Obrist aod 
the Apostius.—M. Y. World, 

PERSONAL IMMORALITY, and Other Pa- 
pers. By Jone Opvenuolm. Ex. ra eluth, 12 
mo, 68 pp, Pustbuiud. $I A Womans Modes, 
and Gvosiderdio Bialomont Of Rer dissent from 
Current ovolugical ideas in whicu Immortal- 
ity and Prayer are dincussed wiih ability, frum 
a btandp int of pure Rationalism. 

THE HISTOR(VAL JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
By"M. Suuiesivgvr, Po, D., Rabbi ot tue Uon- 
gregation Ansh Bweta, Albany, N. Y. Ex.ra 
elon, 12 100,98 pp. Postpala, $1. 

This li tie volume of less than & hundred 
Dagos vuntalos Wuat a Gouscientlous and 
learned Jew uf the nineteauth century has to 
say wbuut Josus Vbrist as anu historical figure 
and character.— Si, Louis Republican. 

THE ULLIMATE QGENERALIZATION. An 
Bort in tus Pulissupuy of Scienge. xtra 
Gluih, 120, 669p. Postpald, 76 Cents. The siate- 
Mout, accompanied by strung evidence, of a 
now law nawed "° Correlation,” larger or more 
inclusive tuan taat of Evolution ; claimed to be 
the ultimate inductive basis of the Philusophy 
ot elenca, und by implication to have a boar- 
ing wura or löss direct upon ali the great ques- 
uubs ofthe ime, 

THE CASE AGAINST THE CHURCH. A 
Suwiumary of tho 4rguments sgala: U alsa 
ity. “Not giving heed to Jewish fables.’ — Titus 
1,14. Ex.re clolo, line, 72 py. Postpaid, 75 ets. 
Au alivimpl is bere made i0 apoly the principles 
of soluntiiie materiulism to tue investigallon OL 
the myiis Du lesenus uf Cnristiaoity. 

Esg Y3 ON MIND, MATTER, FORCES, THE- 


ee 


OLOGY, bid. s, Quaries B. Towosenu. Bxira j- 


cio u, 12.uv, 404ap0. Postpaid. $2. Tne auchor 
AdvanGss sue OvVel theories on theological 
and scientific questions, leading to sumewiat 

rigiuul convlusltons. 
OS ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Tyn- 
dali’s Botragt [Inaugural Address. anu the Fa- 
mous Artigies vf Prufagsur Tyndall aud Nir 
Henry Toompson ou PRAYER. With p rirait 
ana Biographical Skelcn of Professor Tyndall, 
aud opinivus of uis services by the eminent 
Eolonust Professor H. Heimhoitz. Posipaid, 
papur, 36 vents ; Cloth, 75 cents. Inaugural and 
portrali, Layer, 15 cents. ` 

Protesor Tynouall has inaugurated a new era 
in seleniitic development, and has drawn the 
sword in & batile whose clash of arms will pres- 
enuy rezuund through tne olviiized worid, -N. 


ee D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eigutu 8 „ New York. 


$2 W ATGHES—0hbeapest in the Knuwn worid, 
Over 300 latust novelties, Agenis wanted. 
6th 4, COULTER & 00., Onicago. Iil. 


“lida SITY CENTS Wil Oo 


The Truth Seeker, November -J, 1828. 


It will pay for THE TRUTH SEEKER three months 
and a copy of Thomas Paine’s Aen OF REASON 
oracsoy of the NEW AMEBICAN Pocket DIC- 
TIONARY (Illustrated), with 30,000 words, Post- 
age paid on all, 


What Five Dollars 
Will Do: 


Tt will pay for Tas TRUTH SEER one year 
and a copy rf either of ine following great 
works: The World’s Sages, Thinkers. and Re- 
formers, The Champions of the Chuich, Vis- 
count Amferley’s Anaiysis of Religious Belief, 
Thomas Paine’s Great Theological and Politi- 
eal Works in one large volume; or a copy of any 
two of tha above works without THE TRUTH 
SEEKER. Postage paid on all. ` 


IngersolPs Second Volume. 


The Ghosts and Oher Lectures, 


CONTAINING 


The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child; Zhe Declaration of 
Independence ; About Farm 
ing in Illinois ; Speech at 
Cincinnati; “ The Past 
Rises before me 
like @ Dream,” 


. A 12mọ volume of 232 pages. Price, $1.25. For 
sale at this office. : 


Notroz.—I have ul‘herto published some of 
Col. R. G. Ingersoil's lectures in cheap form, 
believing that by so doing I was aiding inthe 
diffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public. At the 
request, however, of Cal. Ingersoll, 1 shall pub- 
lish no more of them, but wiil keep for sale all 
bis lecrures so far as published under his own 
auspices. D. M. BENNETT. 


National Greenback Labar Songster, 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, [atriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to vovular girs, with several pieces of 
original music, Including also 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS, 
By B. M. Lawrence, M, D. 


Price 10 cents, or $600 per hundred, sent 
mail, Address this office. by 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Man, the Diseases of Women. and 
the various causes, phssical and social. ieading 
tu them. are plainly treated by that vlainest of 
bnoks, PLAIN HOME TALK, EMBRACING 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSH-—nearly 1.000 
paves, 200 illustrations—by Dit. E. B. FOOTE, 
of 190 LEXING LON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
ali letiers from the sick should be addressed, 
Io its issues for Jannary 19, 1878, Mr, Bennett's 
TEBUTH SENKER thus speaks of VR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: * We know bim (Dr, 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with al) the assurance that knowledge imparts 
that he is a man of the bighest Incentives an 
motives, whose life has been spent in instruct 
ing and improving his fellow-belngs by giving 
such information as is well calculated to ena- 
ble them to be more healthy, more happy and 
to be better and more useful men and women, 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and havs been introdaced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day, stand ready to bear willing iesti- 
mony to the greit benefit they have derived 
from the nhystological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he has so ably imparted.” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALE ARE AT 
LIBERTY TO CONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE, Price of the 
new Popular Edition, by mail, postage nre- 
paid, only $1.50. Onrntants table free, AGENTS 
WANTED, MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 129 Eas: asth 8 raat, New York. tol 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


Popish_ Nunzeries. 
BY Wm. HOGAN, 

Twenty-five years Confessing Priest, A very 
interesting work. 220 pager. Paper, 50 cents. 
Olath, 75 cents. D M. BENNETT. 

141 Eighth st.. New York. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


dontaing the varages not usually read in 
churches and Snnd.y-schools, but weli calcu- 
lated to show the real valna of 


The Holy Volume. 
To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schoots, 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 
and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
this volume is consistently, eonscien- 
tiously, and piously dedicated. 

164 pages. 12mo,Paper, 30 cents; cloth. 60 cte. 


PLANET READING. | 


Consul ations reliable. Iu ages, 
losses, speculations. ec., f aet king 
accuracy. Answers by lert er fo ord- 


ingtoamount. Give prec ise d-v ` ---and 


state quesilona to be answ ere . 
Bannent, 78 Washington Squ eet.) 


‘AMBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


- HIS 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
bas given such great satisfaction that numer- 
ous reques's have been made ‘bat it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. These 
requests have been eheerfully complied with. 
165 pages, large 12mo0, Price, by mail, paber, 35 
cent=; cloth; 60 canis. For sale at this office, 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 

THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
aric Harrison, R. H. Hutton, Prof. Huxley, 
Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel. Lord Sel- 
borne, Canon Barry, R. W. Greg. Rev, Baldwin 


Brown, Dr. W. G. Ward. 
THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Bir 


James Stephen, Rev. Mr, Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The D-in of St. Pau!'’s, The Duks of 
Argyle, Prof. Clifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prot. 
Huxley, R. H. Hutten. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, neat, $1.25, 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects. Re 
markable for thcir terse originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

For sale by D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth St., New York. 


La 
GOLD Any worker can make $12a day at hume 
Costly outfit free. Address TRUB & Oo. 
107 Aueneta. Maine 


The New Gospel of Health. 
BY DR. STONE. 


This is a masterly work of most progressive 
character, calculated to teach every person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
coties. 519 pages, highly illustrated. Oloth, 
$2.50. DOsiage 18 cents: Paper, $1.26, postage 12 
eenta, For arlsa at this offica. tf30 


R. LYON’S Higeian Home is at Spring 
fìeld, Mo. See udv. in May Nos. TRUTH 


REEKER. 18125 Resp’y. J. S. Lyon. 


Creed of Christendom. 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure. 


BY W. R. CREG, 


Author of “ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &e. 


Crown, 8vo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
fog-room, one of our most sminent men of 
science said: ' Why do not the bisbops answer 
Mr. Grea’s Cread of Ohristendom? They are 
bound to answer it-if they can.’ Inthe Hfe 
Himes of the presen’ generation the enrliesi 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Chniler 
Hennell, which, in various respects, bad 21 eat 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, bad the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on alisides; to inon: may most conf- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Ch: ig- 
tlans with the current commonplaces of thei: 
warfare. Bince bishops, deans, lesrned Ganons, 
and academie divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough, clear, and -learned a treatise, 
which has ben s0 long before the public, we 
haye the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical argument—oceupying precisely ihe 
ground whieh English academicians have 
chosen as th: ir own—is unanswerable” (F. W. 
Newman, on“ The New Christology.” lo Fort. 
nightly Heview). 


Qne vel. 


CONTENTS, 


Introduction to third edition, Preface tothe 
first edilon, The Creed of Christendom, 
Obapter I,—Inspiration of tbe Boriptures. 
Ohapter I.—Mndern Modificatious of the Doc» 
trice of In=piration, Chapter IJI1—Avthorsahip 
and Authority of the Pantateuch, and the Old 
Testament Canon Generalle. Chavter 1¥.—The 
Prophecies, Chapter V.—Theism of the Jows 
Impure and Progressive, Chanter VL—Origip 
of the Gospels. Chapter VII.—Fidelity of the 
Gavel History—Nature and Limits. Chapter 
VILL—Fidelity of the Gospel] History continued 


—Matthe:. Chapter 1X,—8ame subject! con- 
tinned— Mark and Luke. OC apter X--Same 
subject continued—Gosvel œ John. Chapter 


AL—Resulis of the Feregoing Critieism.— 
Chapter X!I.—The Limits of Apostolle Wisdom 
and Authority, Cnoapter XIII. — Miracles. 
Chapter X1V.—R-surrection of Jesus. Chapter 
XV. -@Is_ Christianity a_ Revealed Religion? 
Chapter XVi.—Christian Eclecticism. Chupter 
XVIC£.—The Great Enigma, 

Price of this compiere edition, $1.50, Price of 
the London edition, $5.00. 


|ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crine, 
A CHAPTER FROM 
“THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH,” 


Giving the base means emploved by this Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth esntury to per- 
secute and annoy his unfurtunats victims, 


120 pages. Pries, 25 centa. . 

K pe: day at homes, Semple 
$5 to B20 as ee Breweow eGo. 
Portland Maine 1v7 

= g CUKED WITH- 


OUT THE KNIFE 
OR PAIN, and posl- 
aves guaranteed, by Prof. 
J. M. - omnis, 345 Lox’n 
Av..M. Y. Book seut free. 


i 


ri 


a) 


Proceedings and Addresses | 


AT THE 


FREETHINKERS’ CONVENTION 


HELD AT 


Watkins, N, Y., August 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, 1878. 


A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches msde curing the four days’ session 
by Dr. T. L. Brown, Prof. A. L. Rawson, 
Elder F. W. Evans, Elder G. A. Lomas, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
Dr. T. B. Taylor, Hon, Geo. W. Julian, 
J mes Parton, T. B. akeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. C. Leland, C. D, B, Mills, Mra. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs, P, R. Lawrence, Ella E. 
Gibson, Mrs. Mary E. Tillotaon, Mrs, Clara 
Neyman, Mrs, Augusta Cooper Bristol, W. 
E. Copeland, Horace Seaver, John W. Trues- 
dell, and several other persons. ; 

Will be ready by Oct. 20th. It is a vol- 
ume of rare value, containing much of the 
best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, and will be a valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
tiry. 

Sent by mail at $1.25. Hundreds of orders 
should come in at once. Addrese D. M. 
BENNETT, 141 Eighth St. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D, M. BENNETT, 
Editor of Tum TRUTH SERHER. 


Giving the most vivid, full, and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of tha 
Obristian Church aver embodied in 
one volume, 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, Jobn, Paul, 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, [renssus, Ter- 
tuliian, Origen, 8t. Vietor, 8t. Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great. 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
8t. Cyril. Siricus, Dioscorus. Bt. Augustine, 
Simeon Stylites, Ol vis, Sixtus, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface IIT., Irene, Pepin, 
Oharlemagne, Paschal 1, Popess Joan, Nicho- 
Iva I. M-rogia, John XI. John XII. John 
XIII., Boniface 1X., Gregory VII.. Adrian IV., 
St. Dominie and the Inquisition, Innocent 
L., Bimon de Montfort, Inn cent IV.. Pater 
tue Hermit and the Orusadas, Boniface VIIL, 
Jobo XXII. Clement V1.. Innocent Vi,, Urban 
VL. Auli Popes Oounter Popes, &.. Ursu- 
la, Virgin, &e., Jobn XXHI., Martin V.. Paul 

« Torquemadn, F. rdinand and Isaballa, 
Alexander VI, Martin Luther. John Calvin, 
Heary VIIL, Loyola and the Jesuits, Core, 
Pizarra, Charles V., Philip 1L, Duke of Alva, 
Joun Knox, Thomas Muozer, Mary of pogland, 
Catberine dò Medici, Queen Elizsbeh, Jniius 
IIL, Pius 1V., Plus V.. Gregory XULT,, Bixtus V,, 
James I. Paui V.. Persecutions of Wiiches 
Mutthew. Hopkins, Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James II., 
Jndge Jeffreys, Claverhouse, Liguori, Urban 
VIL, Innneen: X., Alexandar VIL, Louis XiY, 
Paul VI, Louis XVI. Chiistiamity and Slavery. 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anibony 
Q matou, Recapitulation, Ooncluding Re- 
Marke, 

THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 

THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


A fine large volume of neurty 1,200 pp, octavo. 
with steel plate engraving of the author, 
Cash orders will ba Olled in rotation, 
Price, Oloth, $3.00; Lenther, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Enges, $4.50 P. stage frae, 
Address D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t.. N. Y. Olty. 


MRS. BESANT'S 


e 
Law of Population. 
SECOND TEN 'THOUSAND 
of the author’s American Edition, with 
FINE BrTEEL PORTRAIT 


(By Ritchie, the best artist in Amerinn) on extra 
tinted paper and binding, Cloth, 75¢c.; paper, 


50e. 

AGENTS are informed that the best thing to 
gell to make mouey on, and also to henefit mans 
kind, is this book. It explalns and advocates 
the only harmless and practical means of 
avoiding the evils of celibacy, on the one band, 
and of overburdened parentage on the other. It 
advocates more and eariler marriages, an 
increase of family only when health and pecu- 
niary meang will permit, but it most efficlently 
opposes abortion, prostitution, and all unde- 
sired and inconsid+ra’e procreation. It con- 
tauina the latest medteal resanrehes and resuits 
of ecienca. The medical directions are easy, 
plain, exolielt, thongh chase and delicate, No 
married couple should be without it, 

Asa K. Butts.19 Dey st., N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS, 


A proof-reading printer. dirabled Union gol- 
dlar, wishes work. Can fit MSS, for printing, 
inelndinvg spelling and puucruation, and can 
shape and clo he ideas in words which burn 
but leave no Bting. Can work. by mail, 

Gal Address “Star,” this office. 
£6 a week in your owa town. Termsand $ 


outfit fres. A. MALLELT'& 00.. Port- 
land. Maine. ty? 


THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 


BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 


sands of cases of the worst ki 
will give 


I CURE 


To the Editor: Dear Stn—Please inform 7 
that i have a positive remedy for the cure of the aboye dis- 
ease, and that by its use in my practice I have cured thou- 

fal 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


for & case it will not cure or greatly beneft, Indeed, so strong is my faith, I will gend 


our readers 


and of long standing, and 


FITS 


ONE BOTTLE FREE, 


together with a valuable treatise, toany sufferers addressing me, giving their name, express and 
Viease show this letter to any one you may know who is suffering with this terrible disease, and oblige, 
Rag ly DE, H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl Bireot, Now 


pectfully yeurs, 


Fe O. address. 
ork. 


7a 


The Truth Seeker, November 9, 1878. 


Gems of Chought. 


Atwars rise from the table with an appetite, 
and you will never sit down without one.— Wm. 
Penn. 


Our actions are like the terminations of 
Verses. which we rhyme as we please.—Roche- 
Soucauld, 


AFFLICTION is a school of virtue; it corrects 
levity and interrupts the confidence of sinning. 
— Atterbury. 


Lirr is an outward occupation, an actual 
work in all ranks and all situations.— Wilhelm 
von Humboldt. 


-AN able man shows his spirit by gentleness 
and resolute actions; he is neither hot nor 
timid.— Chesterfield. 


Some persons of weak understanding are 80 
sensible of that weakness as to be ablato make 
a good use of it.—Rochefoucauld, 


Maw being essentially active, must find in 
activity his joy; and labor, like everything else 
that is good, is its own reward.— W hippie, 


Torn, feel, think, hope. A man is sure to 
dream enough before he dies without making 
arrangementa for the purpose.—Sterling. 


Tun beight of ability consists in a thorough 
knowledge of the real value of things,:and of 
the genius of the age welive.—Rochefouca u 


Every event that a man would master must 
be mounted on therun, and no man ever caught 
the reins of a thought except as it galloped by 
him,—Holmes. 


Wat a man knows should find its expression 
in what he does. The value of superior knowl- 
edge is chiefly in that it leads to @ performing 
manhood.—Bovee, 


No accipents are so unlucky butathut the 
precedent may draw some advantage from 
them: nor are there any so lucky but that the 
imprudent mayturn them tothelr prejudice.— 
Rochefoucauld. 


I FIND the attraction of love is in an inverse 
proportion to the attraction of the Newtonian 
philosophy. Every milestone that marked my 
progress from Clorinda awakened a keener 
pang of attachment.—Burns. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all that Rousseau has ad- 
vanced so very ingeniously upon plays and 
players, their profession is, like that of paint- 
ers, One of the imitation arts, whose means are 
pleasure and whose end is virtue.—Shenstone, 


As THE lion’s foot carries in its velvety surface 
hidden claws that can rend you, 80 does nature 
carry concealed beneath its fair surface a ven- 
geance. a hell that will torture or Slay you for 
every violation of their required duties.— Chas. 
Hillis. 


J Never yet heard man or women much abused 
that I was not much inclined to think the better 
of them; and to transfer any suspicion or dis- 
like to the person who appeared to take delight 
in pointing out the defects of a fellow-craature, 
—Jane Porter. 


TEE actor is in the capacity of & steward to 
every living muse, and of an executor to every 
departed one: the poet digs up the one; he sifts 
it from the dross, refines and purifies it for the 
mint; the actor sets the stamp upon it, and 
makes it current in the world.—Cumberland. 


Tar willow which bends to the tempest often 
escapes better than the oak, which resists it; 
and go, in great calamities, it sometimes hap- 
pens that light and frivolous spirits recover 
their elasticity and presence of mind sooner 
than those of a loftier character.— Walter Scott. 


TEE activity of the young is like that of rail- 
cars in motion; they tear along with noise and 
turmoil, and leave peace behind them. The 
quietest nooks invaded by them lose their qui- 
etude as they pass. and recover it only on their 
departure, Time’s bust gift to us is serenity.— 
Boves. 


Tuere ia a wide difference between admira- 
tion and ilove. The sublime, which is the cause 
of the former, always dwelis on great objects 
and terrible; the latter on small ones and 
pleasing; we submit to what we admire; but 
we love what submits to us; in one case we are 
forced, in the other we are flattered into com- 
piiance.—Burke. 


Tress hay been many men who left behind 
tham that which hundreds of years hav not 
wornout, The earth has Socrates and Plato to 
this day. We are indebted to the past. We 
stand in the greatness of the ages thatare gone, 
rather than in that of our own. But of how 
many of us shall it be said that. being dead, we 
yot apeak ?—Beecher. 


Over pleasures travel by express, our pains by 
parllamentry. Through the loveliest scenes 
the joy-train of our lives rushes swiftly. At the 

pretty wayside stations we are abie but to touch 
bands with cherished friends, and behold! we 
are off again; but if we hav grief for engine- 
drivers, care for the stoker, how we creep along 
` the lines.— F. G, Trafford, 


You God-believers say your gods are eternal. 
We say matter is eternal, You say the gods 
created ali things out of nothing; we say mat- 
ter evolved all things out of its self-existent 
substance, that is, changed the form of what 
was, into what is, and she is eternally doing 
this through all the ages. Yuu hay an unnec- 
essary being to account for. to please. and to 
give qualities, attributes, desires, and wishes 
to, and for which to find an abiding-place. We 
hay only matter and its attributes to which to 
refer the causes of ali things; and is not ours 
the more plain, simple, and reasonabie belief? 
—Eimina D. Slenker, 


Odds and Gnas, 


Vicar’s daughter,~“And why did Aaron make 
a golden calf?” Sharp child of three and a half. 

—" Please, Miss. becanae he hadn't got enough 
gola to make a cow.” 


“ Wat's the difference,” asked the teacher in 
arithmetic, “ between one yard and two yards?” 
“A fence,” was the reply of a member of the 
class, The teacher was silent. 


“Is TRAT a brewery?” asked a fellow-passen- 
ger on one of the up-river steamers as she 
approached the House of Oorrection. “No,” 
responded a bystander, “it is a rectifying 


establishment.” 


“It is impossible,” remarked a lover to hig 
sweetheart, ‘Zor me to spell Cupid.” 

“ Why so?” she innocentiy asked. 

“ Because,” he answered, “ when I come to 
O-u I can go no farther.” 


Says the Cincinnati Breakfast Table,“ Greek 
is the language for poetry, French for love, and 
Italian for hand-organ melody; but the man 
with a shirt collar that don’t fit is the same 
hopeless fellow in all.” 


“How 18 it, Miss. that you gave your age to 
the registrar as only twenty-five? I was born 
the same year with yourself, and being thirty- 
nine, must be” Young iady—" Ah, you sea. Mr 
Assessor. you hav livd much faster than I,” 


“Is GoveRnom Rron in?” inquired a seedy 
looking man of the clerk of the Brunswick, 
Boston, & few nights ago. " Yes.” said the clerk; 


‘yes, he is.” " Well,” said the man. walking : 


out, "I'm glad of it; it's a wet night, and he 
might catch cold if he was out.” 


" TEN dimes one dollar,” said the schoolmas- 
ter. "Now. go on, sir: ten dollars make— 
what?” “They make one mighty glad these 
times,” replied the boy; and the teacher, who 
hadn’t got his last month’s salary yet, conclud- 
ed the boy was about right. 


A DEACON in one of the Auburn (N, ¥,)church- 
es found one Sunday in the contribution-box 
an old and faded piece of paper, which proved 
to be his own outlawed note for $30 that the 
holder, unable to collect, had turned into the 
box for the deacon’s edification. 


THE color of a girl’s hair is regulated by the 
size of her father’s pocket-book. If the latter 
be plethoric the girl’s trasses are golden or 
auburn. If the old man’s wallet is lean we hear 
the daughter spoken of as only " that red-head- 
ed gal.” You never saw a rich girl with red 
hair. . 


À GENTLEMAN ¢called at the Logan House early 
one forenoon, wishing, To see the laird. “ Ob, 
sir,” said the servant, ‘he has some company 
wi’ him.” "I am afraid that I hav called too 


soon; they'll not hav done with breakfast,” | H 


“Deed, sir, it’s yesterday’s dinner they’re not 
done wi’.” 


A YOUNG apprentice to the shoemaking busi- 
ness asked his master what anewer he should 
giv to the often-repeated question, "Does your 
master warrant his shoes?” “Answer, Thomas,” 
said the master, “that I warrant them to prove 
good, and if they don’t T'I make them good for 
nothing.” 


Onz of two young ladies who recently visited 
the city from the country wrote home as fol- 
lows: " We attract a great deal of attenshun 
promedadin the streets like other ladys, and 
holden up our cloz. Nobody isn’t nothin now- 
a-days which don’t hold up their cloze, and the 
Lis you hold ’em the more attenshun you at- 
tract.” 


Hon. MONTGOMERY BLAIR is credited with this 
story: ” Van Buren said to me in St. Louis, 
when I told him his son, Smith Van Buren. bad 
been married: "I thought he had given that 
girl up. Well, he’s ruined. She is very rich, 
Now he'll giv up his profession of the law.where 


he has great ability, and become really a rich. 


man—the least useful of human things. 
Smith!” 


A RATHER gloomy bon mot, which promises to 
be historical, marked a trial for alleged poison- 
ing. ' "A doctor should be able to giv his opin- 
ion without mistakes.” sald the attorney-gen- 
eral. ‘He is as well able as a lawyer,” replied 
Dr. Warren. “A doctor's mistake’s are buried 
six feet under ground,” said the lawyer. “And 
the law yer’s are hung six feet above it,” replied 
the doctor. 


OLD John Berry. who used to liv up Lake 
Champlain, liked to tell a big story. One even- 
ing. sitting in the village store, he said he once 
drove a horse 72 miles in one day on the ice, 
when the ice was so thin that the water spouted 
up through tie holes cut through by the horse’s 
corks. One of the bystanders remarked that 72 
miles was a pretty good drive for one day, 
“ Yos.” said uncle John. "but it was along day 
in June.” 


The Alpha, a lofty journal published at Wash- 
ington, devoted to +a great deal of talk about 
things that it doesn’t know anything about, 
comes to us marked X, and solemuly assures us 
in the leading article that we “‘“ean marry our 
cousin.” Your’e a liar, we can’t. For three 
reasons. In the first place, we are already 
married, and in the second place our cous- 
ins are all married. and in the third place, they 
are all men,—Hawkeve. 


Poor 


A man lately entered a tavern in France, look- 
ing dreadfully wearied, and with a face as long 
as a crescent moon. He seated himself languid- 
ly at a table where & previous customer was 
taking his glass of absinthe, “Sir,” said the 
latter sympathetically, "you appear much fa- 
tigued.” " Yes.” replied the other; ” headwork, 
sir, headwork.” “Dramatic critic, possibly?” 
“No, sir; I am a hair-dresser, and to-day 
shaved twenty stubby beards, and cut the hair 
of thirty heads.” 
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lates and Glippings. 


Tun total yellow fever subscription ts $1.959.000. 


Tae Richmoud colored preacher, who holds 
that ‘the sun ‘do move,” is making a model to 
illustrate his theory of astronomy. 


A GERMAN Jurist warns his countrymen that 
unless Socialism bea quashed a revolution in 
1889 will throw that of 1789 far into the shade. 


A Qurxoy (Ill) Methodist ministér has, Tal- 
mage fashion, visited gambling houses and 
other resorts, and is telling not only what but 
whom he saw, 


A CHtcaco minister named Crafts declares, in 
a book just published, that the drinking of a 
glass of wins is, “like lying, thieving, adultery, 
or murder,” a sin in itself, 


“MODERATS pew ients'and music of the. highest 
order ” are tha brincipal advertised attractions 
of the new up-town Protestant Episcopal par- 
ish, the Church of the Holy Spirit, 


Somes of the papers are notifying. young and 
popular clergymen that it is now about time to 
leave the measure of their feet with the church 
, sexton in season for Christmas slippers. 


An American domiciled in Perugla lately 


. desired to place two of his children in the col- 


‘lega of that town, but was refused on the 


ground that the rules forbade a.mixture of 
: Protestant and Catholic youths. 


A COMMUNION. services was colebrated in 
‘Bridgeport.Conn., with brandy inetead of wine, 
‘the druggist having made a blunder in filling 
the order for sherry. The pious particlpants 

‘must hav thought that the blood of their god 
-had igcreased marvelously in strength and 
„spirit. 


‘BROTHER FULTON of Brooklyn now preaches 
-a sermon din answer to Talmage. His subject 
iis, The Bright Side of New York,” and he pro- 
nounces Talmage a sensationalist for going 
"under high police authority” to pick up in- 
‘formation about the naughty places in order to 
rretailit to his congregation. 


‘A PARLIAMENTARY paper just issued shows 
rthat pauperism is increasing and crime dimin- 
dshing in England. There are one and a half 
-pər cent more paupers in the country now than 
‘there.were last year, an increase wholly due to 
: the depression of trade, as itisconfined entirely 
-to the north, the metropolis showing a de- 
vCrease, a 


‘Tap Buddhist priesthood find the spread of 

‘European science in Japan very prejudicial to 
their influences and interests. This is undoubt- 
‘edly true, Seienca.ia diametrically opposed to 
:all religious superstition and ignorance. Re- 
iMgion and science cannot remain peace fully 
‘together, and the former invariably suffers in 
‘the contest. 


In the Hvangelist the Pre-Milfennarians and 
their theories are actively discussed, and itis 
proadly hinted that cases for doctrinal disci- 
pline may arise out of utterances made at the 
regent Propbetic Conferenca. That willbe the 
next thing in order—to try those in an evang=1- 
ical church who hav presumed to utter any- 
thing not prescribed by the rules of that church. 


Tar British Consul at Jeddah states that in 
tha season of 1877-78 there were 42,718 pilgrims 
jJanded atihat port, an increase of nearly 4,000 
over the preceding year. The Haj having fallen 
ona Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath, it was 
expected that the assemblage at Mecca would 
hav eclipsed that of preceding years, but it was 
not so, The concourse at Mecca on the great 
feast day was estimated at over 180.000 souls. 


FATHER CoGHLAN has been lecturing in 
Brioklyn on “Teachers sent by Christ.” He 
said: “There is no Church established by 
Christ but- the Catholic Church, which i3 the 
trua Churth. God sent a miracle to establish 
this fact. St. Francis Xavier, in the presence of 
5.000 people, raised a dead man to life from his 
grave.” OL courae those wio cannot telieve 
that the saint brought a dead man to life are 
heretics and ought to go to hell. 


Happiness GENERALLY Unareita an Piot, 
‘Polix Adler said in ‘his discourse Sunday that 
pauperism seemed to be viewed by society in 


-thë light of a yellow fever epidemic—to be cured 
-only by frost; the latter by a frost of the ele- 


ments, and the former by the frost of death 
upon the paupers. Hoa thought bappiness un- 
attainable -by the mass of human beings, and 
that, rather than seek it, men should endeavor 
to realizes holiness, and, through holiness, con- 
tent and eternal peace. 


EvANGELIBT NEEDHAM comes to tha First Re- 
formed Episcopal Ohurch on Madison avenue 
to conduct a series of gospel meetings. He be- 
gins to-morrow evening and continues through-~ 
outthe week, The Methodist says that; among 
the thoughtful people of the Methodist Church 
there is a growing conviction that peripatetic 
evangelists are doing more harm than good, 
and that the work of true religion would go on 
better if left to the judicious management of 
earnest pastors of churches, 


A OERTAIN: bishop had a Biscayan man-ser- 
vant, whom he ordered, one festival, to go toa 
butcher, who was called David, for a piece of 
meat, and then come to the church where the 
bishop was to preach. The bishop in his ser- 
mon, bringing authorities from the Scriptures 
in this manner, “Isaiah says thus,” " Jere- 
miah says thus,” at last happening to turn to- 
ward the door as his servant came in. went on: 
“And what says David?” Upon which.the Bis- 
cayan roared out, “ He says thatif you do not 
pay your old bill, you need nevar send to his 
shop again |" 


A NUMBER of the religious newspapers are 
advertising “diamonds in solid gold mourt- 
ings, one dollar each.” Now that diamonds can 
be afforded at this low figure, every church 
member ought to hav a fow, The minister can 
wear them for coat buttons, and the Sunday- 
school children can be made resplendent with 
them. On anniversary days, presentations can 
be made of dollar diamondsto the children who 
hav gained the approbation of their teachers by 
reciting great numbers of Scripture verses, 
To be without diamonds when these gems are 
to be had at a dollar apiece, and the indorse- 
ment ọf the religious press thrown in, is little 
short of criminal neglect of opportunity. 


AMONG the petty acts of persecution which 
the Protestants of Spain hav been annoyed with 
are the following: Three Protestants at Aleoy 
hay been imprisoned for saying that Mary was 
married, and had other sons besides Jesus 
Christ. In Mahon the Sub-Governor entered 
the church during services, and stopped them 
“because the singing was heard ouside.” The 
same was done in Oadiz. In Ignatoraf the 
child of the leading Protestant was forcibly 
taken, when not yet forty-eight hours old, by 
th6 Mayor and village priest to the Catholic 
church and baptized against the will and pro- 
test of its parents. The child died shortly after 
from the exposure, as is supposed. In Camu- 
nas the house of the pastor was stoned by the 
members of a Catholic procession, and lives én- 
dangered. In none of these cages hav any of 
the offenders been punished. - 


Moopy’s meetings in Baltimere are drawing 
multitudes tothe most fashionable church in 
that city. He has been saying some very plain 
things to the stylish people who attend, chiefly 
on the subject of lukewarm Christianity. Asin 
Brooklyn and in New York, so in Baltimore, he 
denounces church fairs and choirs. He says 
that too many church lotterles are going on. 
and asks," What is the use of going to. a gam- 
bling Gen when you can.hav a game of grab 
with alddy for a partner?” He is particularly 
severe on the practice of hiring ungodly per- 
sons to sing in church choirs,and on the orgen- 
ists who get drunk and who cannot play with- 
out refreshing themselves with drinks during 
the service. Brother Moody must be careful 
not to tell too many unpalatable truths, or his 
Ghristian friends will come down upon him 
like a thousand of brick. He mast do nothing 
to impede the work of grace. 


DECAY OF A GREAT EsTate.—One of thesaddest 
and most complete financial wrecks of the day 
is that of the great Sullivant estate. The as- 
signee’s sale of the personal property took 
place last Thursday and Friday, the lands hav- 
ing beer surrendered to-the mortgagees. 
Everything was disposed of, and to-day M. L. 
Bullivant, the great corn king of the world, is 
without lands and without a roof to shelter his 
family that he canoali his own. Under the en- 
forced sale and foreclosure, we learn, the estate 
failed to realize enough to pay the indebtedness 
by $100,000. The melting away of this once 
kingly estaté is a remarkable example of" how 
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riches take to themselves wings.” Mr. Sulli- 
vant’s farming operations were on the most 
colossal scalo in the country, aud his failure 
only emphasizss the lesson taught by repeated 
smaller failures on the part of others, that large 
farms do not pay in this country. It is not 
likely that farming, on the scale carried on by 
Mr. Sullivant, Will ever again be attempted in 
this state, and his magnificent domain of forty 
thousand acres will doubtless be cut up into 
numerous small farms. And whilo we sympa- 
thize with Mr, Sullivant in this failure, we cean- 
not but regard this, as ‘the beet disposition to 
be made of these fine lands.- They will furnish 
homes for several hundred families.—Zull. Hx. 


THE GREENBACK PARTY Nov DgaD.—Within 
the past few days consultations hav been held 
in this city by influential members of the 
National-Greenback-Labor party, Other con- 


at the. Fifth Avonue Hotel, and bas, of course; 
been present at the conferences. As a result of 
these comparings of notes from varlous sea- 
tions of the country, a decision to call a meet- 
ing of the National Committee of the new party 
has been reached. The cali will flx Washington 
as the place of meeting, and Nov. 30 as the date. 
Invitations to participate will be extendsd to 
leading men inthe movement. The sentiment. 
of those who hav been conferring in this city is 
that the new party is not dead, nor yet sleoping, 
Their purpose is to move forward, in the light 
of the recent elections, to a more complete or- 
ganization. These elections hav shown them 


This knowledge, they hold, will enable them to 
work more understandingly in the future, and 
consequently with better effect. Even though 
the organization of the new party should be al 
lowed to fall to pieces—something which they 
contend is not supposabie, except “for the sake 
of argument’”—the individual voters of the 
party would’remain an important element in 
the voting population of the land, Those 
would go to the ona or the other of the old 
parties, and assuredly to the one which should 
meke the strongest bid for their votes. In thts 
way, it is claimed, the ngw party would exer: 
cisa an important influence in determining the 
nature of the platforms on which the old 
parties would go into the presidential contest 
in 1880, even if organization should bə dropped. 
But they do not admit that -there is any proba- 
bility that the new party will be allowed to fall 
to pieces. 


Tue Telegram, in commenting on the late at- 
tempt of Comstock to bring himself into notice 
by meddling with the rights of a worthy indi- 
vidual, uses the following language: Taz Dio- 
TATORSHIP OF ANTHONY ComsTock.—A day or 
two ago a picture by a celebrated painter, Hans 
Makart, was ordered out of a window on Fulton 
street by Anthony Comstock, President of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. The pic- 
ture represented “Charles the Flfth’s Entry 
into Antwerp.” and the ground of complaint 
was that among the fifty gures introduced 
were three scantily clothed women, in front o! 
the Emperor's charger. There is nothing how- 
ever inthe action. in the countenances, nor in 
the disposition of the draperies of these women 
(noble ladies who thought it an honor thus to 
greet their victorious King) to suggest lewd- 
ness,and even Mr. Comstock does not insist 
on this. It has been suggested that if publie 
morality requires that a picture like this 
should be taken from a shop window, then all 
nude or semi-nude figures must be removed 
from the walls of all public exhibitions, and 
picture dealers who exhibit in their windows 
nude figures, by the greatest artists in the 
world, are liable to arrest and punishment, 


‘Mr. Oomstock’s argument is that he found 


some boys admiring this picture from the side- 
walk. and that he concluded their minds were 
improperiy affected by it, Cant like this is as 
repulsive as lewdness itself. We need more 
nude works of art exposed in our windows, 
not less. The reason that street boys’ minds 
are " improperly affected ” by such sights is be- 
cause of the ignorant and Puritanic prejudices 
ofa large proportion of our population, which 
hav forbidden the exhibition of such pictures. 
Nothing is more exquisite than the naked hu- 
man form when so drawn and painted as to be 
the expression of a healthful art that worships 
the beautiful. Before Mr. Comstock repeats an 
outrageous act like this lethim learn what art 
js. Ofthis he seems at present lamentably ig- 
norant 


` 


sultations will follow. General B. F, Butler is |’ 


where they are strong and where they are weak. |. 


Grenis of the eWeek, 


THE Paris Exposition has oe 


A young New Yorker ‘has sued his aunt for 
breach of promisa, 


A DEFEATED Tammany politiclan banged him- 
self on the day after the late election. 


THE usual amount of ballot-box stuffing aud 
fraud prevailed at the South during the recent 
elections. 

THe Australian eriaketers hav sailed from 
San Franelsco for home with their pocke's well 
filled with American gold. 


THE British ship Fifeshire was lost while on 
the passage from Madras to Liverpool, -Twen- 
ty-two of the crew were drowned, ea 


Saventy Indian bays and girls hay been put 
in the Hampton Agricultural Institute to be ed- 
ucated aç the expense of the Government. ` 


AN old Jady fu Ban Francisco was rbéontly 
murdered by having hor head chopped to pieces, 
Object, money: The murderer has been caught. 


At Portsmouth, N. H., onthe oth, anexplosion 
of gas destroyed a large gasometoer, laid the ad- 


jacent buildings in ruins, and killed. one man. 


ON Sunday afternoon inst. aman near Bing- 
Hampton beat out his brother’s brains with a 
pitehfork, then blew out his own braing with a 
shot-gun. 

ALEXANDER MITH, of Yonkers, this state, who 
was à Candidate for congressman in the recent 
election, died upon reeoiving the news of his 
election. ' 


A Panty of tramps set fire to the woods in 
Lancaster, Pa., afew days ago, and a tract sev- 
eral miles in extent has been burnt over, and 
many buildings destroyed. D ve 


Tres are growing harder in England, - Many 
of the cotton-mills are closed and others are 
closing daily. This will be a terrible winter for 
the laboring class of England. 


A ManyianD Methodist preacher stole a hog. 
and though he repented as soon as the pork 
was consumed, and felt that Christ had forgiven 
him, he did not ezeape the prison. 


Murray, the rel‘gio-temperance apostle, has- 
begun a crusade against drink and the devil in 
this city. The first day's labors ended with a 
row about the possession of the eollection, 


Å SINNER Was 80 thoroughly converted’ at a 
recent Connecticut revival that he went home 
a raving maniac, chopped up an ungodly dog, 
and attempted to shoot his father, whom he 
took for the devil, 


TRE Sabbatarians of Belfast, Ireland. are try- 
ing to stop ali travel of cars, carriages, eto., on 
Bunday, Much excitement exists and consider- 
able hard feeling has been engendered, but as 
yetthe Puritanic movement has not succeeded. 


-Tag early Abolitionists had a reunion in this 
city last week, Among those present were Hon. 
Elizaur Wright. John Jay, Albert 9. Willcox 
Benjamin L. Mason, and many others who took 
an active part in the old-time antislavery agi- 
tations. ` 


Cars May, N. J., a favorite watering place and 
summer resort, was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire on the oth. Elght larzé hotels, several 
bathing establishments, ard many private cote 
tages ware burnt. Loss, $160,000, On the same 
day several brewery buildings in Philadelphia 
were burnt. Ten thousand barrels of lager 
were drank up by the fiames. Logs, $500,000. 


Tas body of the late millichaire, Alexander 
T., Stewart, was stolen from the vault in St. 
Mark's churchyard, in this city, on the night of 
the cth. It is supposed to hav been taken in 
hopes of having it ransomed. Detectives hav 
been diligently at work, and a reward of $25.000 ` 
has been offered for the recovery of the body 
and conviction of the thieves, hut as yet no clue 
has been obtained. r 


HUNTER, the man who murdered a friend at 
Camden, N. J.. in order to obtain the insurance 
on his Hte, is tobe hanged on the loth of Janu- 
ary next, He has taken advantage of the mora 
bankruptey act and transferred the guilt of his 
act to Jesus, but he will be hanged all the same. 
Mrs. Alexander. convicted of murder in the 
second degrea at Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
sentenced to Imprisonment for life, 
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‘strangled snakes beside that of’ Hercules; and: his- | -ànd the ris, 
tory records that whenever science; and orthodoxy... a L ee aes kn 
have been fairly opposed, the latter has been forced = nmn = : 
to retire from the lists, bleeding ‘and crushed, if not)’ The Doetrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
annihilated; scotehed, if not alain. But orthodoxy oe $2 DY ae oa PANOT GA ROKNE:. 
is the B N urbon oF the world a thought Pasen i > 7 l CHAPTER XV.—CONTINUED, 
a a — a) oe sve ie eas ailing ae - The Fbint-cells (Diatomen), a sixth class of Protista, are 
ever to insist that the first chapter of Genesis con-| Perhaps the most closoly related to the Labyrinthulew. These 
tains the beginning and the end of sound science, | Primary creatures—which at present are generally considered 
and to visit with such petty thunderbolts as its half-|#* Plants, although some celebrated naturalists still look 
paralyzed hands casi hor! those who refuse to de-| Upon them as animals--inhabit the sea and: fresh waters in 
grade nature to the level of primitive Judaism ” | immense masses, and offer an endless variety of the most 
(Lay Sermons, p. 278). oe ca Beg elegant forma. They ate mostly small microscopic celle, 
In opposing science Christianity has unwittingly which either live singly, or united in great numbere, and 
opposed the best and noblest friend of:man. Science | occur either attached to objects, or glide and creep about in 
has raised man from a savage to 2 civilized and edu-| a-peculiar. manner, Their soft cel]-substance, which is ofa 
‘cated being. “ Modern-civilization,” szysthe author: ‘characteristic brownish-yellow color, is always inclosed by 
from whom we have just quoted, “rests upon phys- |e solid and hard flinty shell, possessing the neatest and most 
ical science; take away her gifts to our country, and j varied forms, This. flinty covering is open to the.exterior 
our position among the leading nations of the world | only by one or two slits, through which the inclosed soft 
is gone to-morrow; for it is physical science that|plasma-body communicates with the outer world, The, 
makes intelligence and moral energy stronger than | finty cases are found petrified in masses, and many rocks— 
brute force. The whole of moral thought is steeped | for example, the Tripoli slate polish, the Swedish mountain 
in science; it has made its way into the works of our | niéal, etc.—are in a great measure composed of them. 
best poets, and even the mere man of letters who| A seventh class of Protista is formed. by the remarkable 
affects to ignore and despise science is unconsciously | Stime moulds (Myxomycetes). They were formerly uni: 
versally considered as plants, as real Fungi, until ten years 
ago the botanist De Bary, by discovering their ontogeny, 


impregnated with her spirit, and indebted for his 
proved them to be quite distinct from Fungi, and rather to be 


best: products to her methods, . .. ‘She is teach- 

ing the world that the ultimate court of appeal is 
akin to the lower animals. The mature body ig a roundish 
bladder, often several inches in size, filled with fine spore 


observation and experience, and not authority; she 

is creating a firm and living faith in the existence of 

immutable moral and physical laws, perfect obedi- | dust and soft flakes, as in the case of the well known puff- 

ence to which is the highest possible aim of an intel-| bajls (Gastromycetes), However, the characteristic cellular 
threads, or hypbe, of areal fungus do not arise from the 
germinal corpuscles, or spores, of the Myxomycetes, but 


Selections. 


The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. 
gee BY B. F. UNDERWOOD,——CONGLUDED. ` 
By speaking of the speedy end of the world, the 
New Testament has led thousands: to abandon their 
pursuits, to give away all their possessions, and even 
to- become hopelessly insane. The early Christians 
lived in daily expectation that the end of the world 
was near at hand. Now it is.said by apologists for 
the Bible that, Jesus and Paul did not mean what 
they seemed to say and what their listeners under- 
stood them to say. Even granting.this apology to 
be well founded, the system is responsible for all the 
misery that has resulted from the ambiguity of its 
teachings. : : 
"Christianity is responsible for all the dissensions 
that have resulted among its adherents from the 
contradictory character of the doctrines and teach- 
ings of the New Testament. ` To-day there are irrec- 
oncilable differences in Christendom among men 
equally learned and honest as to what the Bible 
really teaches. This diversity of opinion is the 
eause of much acrimonious controversy, sectarian 
strife, and social discord. If the Bible was regarded 
simply as a human production, differences of opinion 
respecting its teachings would be as harmless as that 
which prevails among scholars regarding the mean- 
> ing of certain passages in Plato or, Lucretius;. but 
invested with divine authority, every portion of the 
Bible must be considered as of the greatest impor- 
tance, and so long as it is believed to ibe a revelation 
from God, given by him to be read and understood 
by men, it is natural that believers in the infallibility 


ligent being” (Lay Sermons, p. 117).-. > 7 
It is a has lessened the hours of toil, 


and perfection of the book should look upon what 
they deem false and dangerous interpretations as the 
result of perversity and wickedness on the part of 
those who differ from them as to the meaning of 
Hence sectarian bitterness and hate. 
Luther’s disposition and conduct towards his brother 
reformers in the Protestant cause, simply because 
they could not see with him that transubstantiation 
was taught in the Bible, afford a good illustration of 
the natural result of the vagueness, obscurity, and 
contradictory character of portions of the book on 
minds that are pious, earnest, and convinced of the 


certain texts. 


divine origin and infallibility of the Scriptures. 


Christianity has opposed and hindered’ scientific 
discoveries by making the crude speculations of man 
in early ages “the authoritative standard of fact and 

_the criterion of the justice of scientific conclusions ” 
Men refused to accept the Coper- 
nican theory because it was in conflict with the 
The great Protestant reformer, Martin Lu- 
ther, was one of the most bitter opponents of Coper- 
He-called him an “old fool;” said he was 
trying to “upset the whole art of astronomy,” and 
in refutation of his theory appealed tothe teachings 


. in modern times, 
Bible. 


nicus. 


of the Bible. ‘The Holy Scriptures show,” said he, 
“that Joshua commanded the sun, and not the earth, 
to stand still” (Table Talk). 
earth, now established to the satisfaction of all intel- 
ligent men, was violently opposed by theologians, 


because it was not in harmony with the notions cur- 


rent. among the Jews a few thousand years ago. 
We cannot estimate to what extent: geology has 
been kept back by the fable of a universal deluge 
‘ as recorded in the seventh chapter of Genesis. 
ologists themselves, under the influence of Bible 
teachings, thought the facts disproving such deluge 
must be illusive. Long after the falsity of the story 
was absolutely demonstrated, theologians continued 
to use it to prevent the acceptance by the people of 
the facts of geological science. Even now, the great 
mass of the clergy are accustomed to refer to that 
fable as though it were an actaal event, while the 
more advanced theologians maintain that the flood 
was confined to Asia Minor, and the animals carried 
into the Ark were simply a few domestic animals, 
claiming that the Bible can be interpreted to harmo- 
nize with this view. ‘They are shameless enough to 
. gét a new lease of life for their system by such a 
statement as this, when the language of the Bible is 
so clear, so unmistakable, so unequivocal, that no 
honest man can read the story of the flood and doubt 
that the author meant a deluge extending over the 
whole earth, and destroying all animals not saved in 
the ark. i i 
As Christianity, by accepting as authoritative the 
statements of the Bible pertaining to scientific mat- 
ters, has opposed geology, so has it proscribed and 
arrested the progress of almost every other science. 
“Who,” says Huxley, “shall number the patient 
and earnest seekers after truth, from the days of 


Galileo until now, whose lives have been embittered 


and their good name blasted by the mistaken zeal of 
bibliolaters? Who shall count the host of weaker 
men whose sense of truth has been destroyed in the 
effort. to harmonize impossibilities—whose life has 
been wasted in the attempt to force. the generous 
new wine of science into the old bottles of Judaism, 
compelled by the outcry of the same strong party ?” 

“It is true that if philosophers have suffered, their 
cause has-been amply avenged. Extinguished theo- 
Jogians lie about the cradle of every science as the 


The antiquity of the} 


Ge- 


given men better food, better clothing, and better 
homes; diminished the ravages of pestilence and 
famine; destroyed those horrible superstitions which 
tortured the mind in the past, and instigated men to 
destroy by thousands their fellow-men; that has en- 
abled man to make the forces of nature servants of 
his will and ministers:-to his enjoyment. In what- 
ever direction we look we cannot fail to see our in- 
debtedness to science. How much do we not owe 
to the mariner’s compass, the art of printing, the, 
steam engine and the telegraph, not to speak. of 
other great inventions and discoveries? What a 
revolution they have effected! How they have ex- 
panded the mind and enlarged the vision and broad- 
ened the sympathies of man, pmo ES extend- 
ing sentiments of fraternity and brotherhood over 
the world, and diminishing and destroying those 
obstacles to advancement which. religion for ages 
had exerted its authority and power to strengthen 
and perpetuate. Science has been the real civilizer; 
it is destined to be recognized as the true “savior” 
of man. And the real injury done to the race by 
the Christian superstition in opposing the study of 
science, keeping back its discoveries and inventions, 
and preventing the diffusion of its influence among 
the people, can never be estimated. 

That some good has resulted, incidentally, from 
Christianity, no one, I presume, doubts or: denies. |. 
The same may be said of any existing evil. No error 
or wrong can exist ‘without producing results in- 
which some good may be detected. Great good, in 
some respects, resulted from the slave trade, The 
superstition started by Joe Smith led to the early 
settlement of Utah and hastened the construction of 
the Pacific Railway, from which such magnificent 
results have already followed. Will it, therefore, 
be claimed by the Christian that the tendency of the 
slave trade and the Mormon delusion is to improve 
and elevate the race? By no means. Their general 
influence has been bad. In like manner, when we 
consider the influence of Christianity comprehen- 
sively, the conclusion seems irresistible that it has 
retarded civilization. Had it not appeared and. ac- 
quired an ascendancy when it did, another supersti- 
tion as bad, or worse, might have grown out of the 
decaying polytheism of pagan Rome; but the fact 
remains unchanged that Christianity has been one 
of the great evils which the human mind, in its de- 
velopment, has had to encounter, and from the bad 
consequence of which mankind is yet suffering. 

The future, however, is full of promise, Chris- 
tianity is in a condition now similar to that of the 
pagan superstition when the former was struggling 
for ascendency. Like the paganism of Rome, Chris- 
tianity is destined to become an obsolete faith—a 
worn-out superstition. And in this age of science 
and popular intelligence it is improbable that any 
system of religious belief will be constructed upon 
the ruin of the decaying faith not vastly superior to 
Christianity. Nor is it possible, whatever system 
decays, or whatever may be the future religions be- 
lief of the masses, that the civilization of the nine- t 
teenth century can be destroyed as was the civiliza- 
tion of the Roman Empire, Barbarians cannot again 
overrun the world, and it is some satisfaction to 
know that one of the inventions of modern times, 
the great art of printing, renders imperishable to 
future ages all that has descended to us from the 
rich harvest-fields of the past, and- alf that has been 


added thereto in later times. 
[THE END. ] 


merely naked masses of plasma, or cells, which at first swim 
‘about in the form of Flagellata, afterwards creep about 
like the Amebe, and finally combine with others of the 
same kind to form large masses of ‘‘slime,” or “ plasmodia,” 
Out of these, again, there arises by-and-by, the bladder- 
shaped: fruit-body.. Many of my readers probably kaow 
one of these plasmodia, the Æthalinm septicnm, which in 
summer forms a beautiful yellow mass of soft mucus, often 
several feet in breadth, known by the name of “ tan flow- 
ers,” and penetrates. tan-heaps and tan-beds. At an early 
stage these slimy, freely-creepiug Myxomycetes, which live 
for the most part in damp forests, upon decaying vegetable 
substances, bark of trees, etc., are with equal justice or in- 
justice declared by zoologiats to be animals, while in the 
mature, bladder-shaped condition of fructification they are 
by botanists defined as plants. aa 

. The nature of the Ray-streamers (Rhizopoda), the eighth 
class of the kingdom Protista, ig equally obscure. These 
remarkable organisms have peopled the sea from the most 
ancient limes of the organic history of the earth, in an 
immense variety of forms, sometimes creeping at the bottom 
of the sea, sometimes swimming on the surface. Only very 
few live in fresh water (Gromia, Actinospberium). Most of 
them possess solid calcareous or flinty shells of an extremely 
beautiful construction, which can he perfectly preserved in 
a fossil state. They have frequently accumulated in such 
huge numbers as to. form mountain masses, although the 
single individuals are very small and often scarcely visible, 
or completely invisible tothe naked eye. A very few attain 
the diameter of a few lines, or even as much as a couple of 
inches, The name which the class bears is given because 
thousands of exceedingly fine threads of protoplasm radiate 
from the entire surface of their naked slimy body ; these 
rays are quasi-feet, or pseudopodia, which branch off like 
| routs (whence the term Rhizopoda, signifying root-fvoted), 
unite like nets, and are observed continually to change form, 
as in the cage of the simpler plasmic feet of the Ameboiden, 
or Protoplasts. These ever-changing little pseudo-feet serve 
both for locomotion and for taking food. 


The class of the Rhizopoda is divided into three different 
legions, viz., the chamber cells, or Acyitaria, the sua-ani- 
malculer, or Helioz*a, and the basket-shells, or Radiolaria. 
The Chamber shells (Acyttaria) constitute the first and lowest 
of these three Jegions ; for the whole of their soft body con- 
sists merely of simple mucous or slimy cell matter, or pro- 
toplasm, which has not differentiated into cells, However, 
in spite of this most primitive nature of body, most of the 
Acyttaria secrete a solid shell composed of calcareous earth, 
which presents a great variety of exquis'te forms, In the 
more ancient and more simple Acyttarla this shell t3 a sim- 
ple chamber, bell-shaped, tubular, or like the shell of a snail, 
from the mouth of which a bundle of plasmic threads 
issues, In contrast to these single-chantered forms (Mounoth- 
alamia), the many-chambered forms (Polythalamia)—to which 
the great majority of the Acyttaria belong—possess a house, 
which is composed in an artistic manner of numerous cham- 
bers. These chambers sometimes lie in a row one behind | 
the other, sometimes in concentric circles or spirals, in the 
form of aring round a central point, and then frequently 
one above another in many tiers, like“the boxes of anu am- ` 
phitheatre. This formation, for example, is found io the 
numimulites, whose c icareous shells, of the size of a lentil, 
have accumulated to the number of millions, and form 
whole mountains on the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
stones of which some cf the Egyptian pyramids are built 
consist of such nummulitic Hmestone. In most cases the 
chambers of the shells of the Polythalamia are wound 
round one another in a spiral line. The chambers are con- 
nected with one another by passages and doors, like rooms 
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of a large palace, aud are generally open towards the out- 
side by numerous little windows, out of which the plasmic. 
body can stream or strain forth. its little pseudo-feet, or}. = 
-rays of slime, which are always. changing form. But in 
spite of the exceedingly complicated and elegant structure 
of this calcareous labyrinth, in spite of the endless variety 
.in the structure and the decoration of its numerous cham- 
- here, and in spite of the regularity and elegance of their ex- 
. ecution, the whole-of this artistic palacé is found to be the 
secreted product ofa perfectly formless, slimy masse, devoid 
of any component parts! Verily, if the whole of the recent 
anatomy of ‘animal and vegetable textures did not support 
‘our theory of plastids, if all its important results did not 
unanimously corroborate the fact that the whole miracle of 
vital phenoniera and vital forms is traceable to the active 
agency of the formless albuminous combinations of proto- 
‘plasm, the Polythalamia alone would secure the triumph of 
that theory. For we may here at any moment by means of 
the microscope, point out the wonderful fact, first estab- 
lished by Dujardin and Max Schulze, that the formless. mu- 
cus of the soft plasma-body, this true ‘‘ matter. of life,” is 
able to secrete the neatest, most regular, and most compli- 
cated structures, This secretive skill is simply a result of 
inherited adaptation, and by it we learn to understand how 
this same ‘‘primeva] slime”— this same. protoplasm—can 
produce in the bodies of animals ang plants the most differ- 
ent and most complicated cellular forms. - 


1t 1s, moreover, a matter of epecia! interest that the most 
- ancient organism, the remains of ‘which are found ‘in a, pet- 
rifled condition, belongs to the Polythalamia, This òrgan- 
‘isin is the “Canadian Lifes Dawn” (Hozoon canadenée), 
which has already been mentioned, and which was found 
a few years ago in the Ottawa formation (in the deepest 
strata of the Laurentian system), on the Ottawa river in Can- 
ada, If wé expected to find organic remains at all in these 
most ancient deposits of the primordial period, we should 
certainly look for such of the-most simple Protista as are 
covered with a solid shell, in the organization of which the 
difference between anima! and plant is as yet not indicated. 
We know of but few species of the Sun antmaleules (Hel- 
iozoa), the second-class of the Rhizopoda: One species is 
very frequently found in our fresh waters. : It was observed 
even in the last century by a clergyman in Dantzig, Eich. 
“horn by name, and it-has been called after him, Actinos- 
pherium Eichhornii.-To the naked eye it’&ppears as a ge- 
latinous‘grey globule of mucus, about the size of a pin’s 
head. Looking at it through the microscope, we see hun- 
dreds or thousands of fine mucous thteads ‘radiating from 
the central plasma body, and perceive thatthe inner layer 
of ita ‘cell-substance is different from the outer layer, which 
forms a bladder-like membrane, In consequence of its 
structure, this, the little sun-animalcule, although wanting a 
shell,- really rises above ‘the structureless“ Acyttaria, and 
forms the transition ftom these to the Radiolatia, The'ge- 
nus Cystophrys is of a nature akin to it, `` 
The Basket-shells (Radiolaria) form the third and last. class 
` of the Rhizopoda. Their lower forms are closely allied to 
the Heliozoa and Acyttaria, whereas their higher forms rise 
far above them, They are essentially: distiguished from 
both by the fact that the central part of their body is com- 
posed of many celis, and surrounded by: a‘solid membrane, 
` This closed ‘central : capsule,” generally: of-a -globular 
shape, is covered by a mucous layer of ‘plasma, out. of 
which there radiate on all sides thousands of exceedingly 
fine threads, the branching and confluent sc-called pseudo. 
podia. Between these are scattered numerous yellow cells 
of unknown: function, containing grains of starch, Most 
Radiolaria are characterized by a highly developed skeleton, 
which consists of flint, andglisplays a wonderful richness of 
the neatest-and most curious forms. Sometimes this flinty 
skeleton forms a simple trellice-work ball, sometimes a mar. 
-velous system of several concentric trelliced balls, encased 
in one another, and connected by radial. staves, In most 
cases delicate spikes, which are frequently branched like. 
tree, radiate from the surface of the balis. In other cases 
the whole skeleton consista of only one flinty star, and is 
then geuerally composed of twenty staves, distributed ac- 
cording to definite mathematical laws, and united in & com. 
mon central point, The skeletons of other Radiolaria again 
form symmetrical many-chambered structures, as in the case 
of the Polythalamia. Perhaps no other group of organisms 
‘develop in the formation of their skeletons such an amount 
of various fundamental forms, such geometrical regularity, 
and suck elegant architecture. i : 


Most Acyttaria live only at the bottom of the sea, on 
stones and tea weeds, or creep about in sand and mud by 
meats of their pseudopodia, but most Radiolaria swim on 
the surface of the sea by means of long peeudopodia extend. 
ing in all directions, They live together therein immense 
numbers, but aré mostly so small that they have been 
almost completely overlooked, and have only become accu- 
rately known during the last fourteen years. Certain Ra- 
diolaria living in communities (Polycyttaria) form gelati- A +99 oat 
nous lumps of some lines in diameter. On the other hand, | < Name will ei ay a SAL yom Jennie, said 
most of those living isolated (Monocyttaria) are invisible to Rose. T AmA TAIC anap: ae ee s 
the naked eye; but still their “That is what I like,” answered Jennie. “I want 

ye; petrified shells are found accu- seek j- 
mulated in ik masses that in many places they form en- opposition ; it fires me up and strengthens my Pao 
tire mountains ; for example, the Nicobar Islands in the tion. 


: e bout Comstock ?” 
Indian Archipelago, and the Island of Barbadoes in the eon wrr hi er him or- his backers. I shall 
Antilles. f jl ? 


_ |use proper, correct, and scientific language in speak- 
aaa n H these things, and be courteous and kind to 


the day, I shall make the best of it, that is all. I 
shall write and talk on all the great reforms, but; this 
one.of sociology isto bemy main working field, and 
I ape ray aa much in it.” © 

“ And I,” said Sue, “ have chosen temperance as 
BY ELMINA D, SLENKER. -|my winter's work, — I shall talk, write, aid practice 
CHAPTER XVI—CONCLUDED. it. ‘Temperance, first as regards all spirituous 
ase : ae liquors, and then temperance in all things.” 

I think you have been studying. Rev. Robert}. “You have‘a‘large field to work in,” said Myra, 
Taylor pretty severely, haven’t you?” asked Rose, | laughing. “Are you not afraid of being lost 
as Edith closed her letter. ; amongst the bushes ?” 

“ Yes; I have read him and Voltaire both, andsev-| Not a bit ; for Charlie would find me, let me. go 
eral other authors; and the more I read, the more I} where I would,” said Sue. “I’m little, it is true, but 
marvel how any one who studies the past of Chris-}I can do big things if I try. There are four rum- 
tianity can have a grain of faith in it. I don’t/shops in our town, and I’m going to have the last 
wonder that so many students of theology fail to] one of them shut up by spring. Charlie is going to 
make preachers, ‘They learn too much of the nature |help me, and he knows all I don’t know, so how cau 
of the whole thing to have faith in any of it, and ajwe fail ?” 
conscientious man would sooner starve than teach}. And right here let me tell you, dear reader, she 
what he knows is. false. And now, Myra, it is-your!did not fail. Few do fail when they go to work 
turn.” in: . with full hearts and willing hands in a good cause, 

“Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou} “TJ shall make another lecturing tour,” said Myra, 
excelleth: them all,” said our merry ‘friend, laughing. and sell books, papers, and tracts, and get new sub- 
“I started off the morning after our compact on a| scribers to our papers. I think I can make it pay in 
lecturing tour, and in the course of it I delivered | all ways. Father is going to visit his old ‘home, 
over one hundred’ lectures, mixing physiology, Lib- | where he was brought up, in York state, so he will 
eralism, and sociology in every one, and at the close | not need me. We shall close up the house, and each 
of each meeting I sold Liberal books, papers, and | be at full liberty to follow the bent of our inclina- 
tracts, and got subscriptions to half a dozen different | tions.” ; 

Infidel papers, giving the’preference to our favorite] “ And what will Willie do?” asked Sue. 

TRUTH SEEKER, of ‘course. I ie home last night,!’ “Why, keep on working in the factory, of 
and find I have sold ninety dollars’ worth of books, | course,” said Myra. 

got two hundred subscriptions to papers, sold and} “Oh! I meant what will he do without his insep- 
given away thirty dollars’ worth of ‘tracts, and have|arable companion, for you have, to my certain 
cleared just twenty dollars more than my expenses, | knowledge, been together five nights out of a week 
and ‘that will just pay my own subscription to the|-for-months past,” said Sue, teasingly. 

various papers I take. Besides all the rest, have| «Well, haven’t you and Charlie been together 


picked up some twenty correspondents on my tour, | seven nights out of a week and a dozen times a day 
some of them awful pious, some inquirers, and some -| as well ?” 


real come-outers, who wish, becausé it is good, fori “Oh! but we are married folks, and have to be 

truth-seekers to exchange experiences and encourage} together,” said Sue.”. zi 

and enthuse each other by so doing.” “And we like each other’s society, and so meet 
“TI think we have all done wonders,” said Rose ;| when we can,” said Myra, laughing. “But Pm 

“and I hope it will encourage us to continue our)going, anyhow ; and if ‘absence conquers love, it 


labors as long as men believe in the ‘preternatural| mnst be ; but I have all faith, and so shall live on 
aud supernatural, in gods made out of ideals, in hope.” 
posthumous rewards and punishments, in faiths they| t Yes, Willie is’ too sensible to want to keep you 
dare not examine, in fables and. legends of old,| from doing a good. work,” said Edith, “and yon will 
effete, and barbarous ages, and denounce inquiry ‘enjoy corresponding, and finally a re-union, all the 
and investigation concerning these things as being better for the parting.” 
sinful, wrong, and wicked.”  — — -“ And now what shall you do, Rose?’ asked 
“Yes,” said Edith, “I, too, hope we shall all be| Myra, turning to that representative of the Darwin 
lifetime-workers in whatever cause seems most to/-family. 
need our aid. Let each of us now choose our winter| -Jghall attend- to my houschold affairs first, 
work in this line. Shall we ?” cooking, sewing, knitting, etc., do my part’ towards 
. “ Agreed,” said each and all. — ae ‘I keeping up a friendly social feeling amongst our 
“I will add an hour of scientific teaching in natu- | neighbors by visiting them in their homes and show- 
ral history to each music lesson I give,” sald Edith, ing an interest in them, and their aima, and pur- 
“and ground my pupils in the known facts concern-|guits, write upon various reforms for my pet papers, 
ing animal and vegetable life, and gradually teach] and help to get up a library association and reading- 
them the theory of development, I have Darwin |room for our village,” said Rose, 
aud Heckel pretty well by heart, and think I can dof «T yote that we write to each other once a month, 
all of us,” said Myra, “ and tell our little experiences 


some good work that way. My friend Sisson 
Williams is coming twice a month to deliver lec-| and suggest and receive advice from each other,” 
To this all agreed. 


tures for me on the subject, and I think that will be 
an inducement for the parents to attend also, for, a8} And now having followed out the workings: 
of the‘ precious seeds of Liberalism as sown by 


you all know, he has a real gift for oratory.” f 

«And how does he succeed in conquering his|the small and uninfluential family of the Darwins 
habit of tobacev-using,” asked Myra, blunt and plain | thus far, and seen our favorite heroines all develop 
into enthusiastic, earnest workers for the highest 


as of:old. 

“Oh! I have strong hopes of him,” said Edith. | good of humanity, and having moored all the inci- 
“He tells me he has sweat it all out of him, and | dental sharacters in safe and happy harbors, save 
thinks he shall never crave it any more, beyond his|the five who have passed away forever, we will 
ability to conquer his desires.” now bid our readers a kind and affectionate adieu. 

“Jam truly glad of it,” said Myra. “ Whoever 
conquers a bad habit does the noblest and best work 
for himself possible, and also encourages others to 
do likewise. A lecturer, preacher of truth, or any 
one who attempts to guide others, should be espe- 
cially free from all acknowledged evil habits. So 
for his own sake as a man and a public advocate of 
our cause, and for your sake, dear Editb, as one 
who hopes to share his fate and fortune, I am truly. 
glad it is well with him.” 

“I shall write a series of articles on Woman’s 
Equality,” said Jennie, “and shall take up an 
advanced position.upon the subject. I shall make 
it my life-work to place my sex upon a full equality 
with man, and.perhaps elevate her above him in-the 
seale of humanity, where she shall no longer be 
| simply mother, sister, and wife, but the great head 
and source of continued human existence—the last, 
best, and noblest development of our earth. . She 
shall be mistress of herself, guide, teacher, and in- 
structress of her children, and shall become a mother 
only when she desires so to be.” 


Badical Romance. 


The Darwins. 


Life's golden hours! How fast they fly! 
Work while the sun shines bright on high ; 
Wolk while thy strength is in its prime, 
And for the right, work all the time. 
The seeds of truth sow far and wide, 
And in the Jabor take due pride; 
Build on foundatious firm and sure, 
And live a life that’s good and pure. 
Example from “ The Darwins” take, 
And love the truth for truth’s own rake, 
Go! seek the highest good of all— 
Attend to Duty’s stightest call. 
Bend every circumstance you can 
To make a beaven on earth for man; 
And equal rights 10 woran give, 
Then you a happy life will liv. 
[TRE END.] 
Oo 
IN 1509, Cornelius Agrippa, a great literary authority « f 
his time, in a work on thirty chapters, devoted himself to 
proving the superiority of woman to man. -- Ballot Box. 
a ` 
SILVER was first coined by Phidon, King of Argus, about 
860 B.c., the epoch of the building of Carthage, and about 
150 years after the construction of Solomon's Temple, — 
yoo -ee 
AN artesian well 3,250 feet deep has been bored in Pesth, 
Hungary. It is the deepest in the world, being nearly twics 
the depth of that in Patis. It sends up 4 jet of nearly boil- 
ing water forty-two feet high. | 
e 
IF AGE and number of believers only be taken into ac 
count, the Buddhist faith has more to commend it than anv 
all, and then risk the consequences, If Iam fined| Christian form of worship. It'has existed almost 2,500 
and imprisoned for telling my honest opinions upon | years, and its adherents are estimated at 400,000,000—mors 
one of the greatest and most important subjects of than one-third of the whole human race. 


B..F. UNDERWOOD lectured at Hannibal, Missouri, Nov: 
12th, 18th, and 14th. 


Communications. 


‘The Hon. Elizur Wright’s Letter of Acceptance. 
. In response to-the notification of his election to the Presi- 
. dency of the National Liberal League, in the short letter 
annexed, by the Committe appointed for that purpose, Mr. 
Wright graciously accepts. ae 


New Yor«, October 31, 1878. 
HONORED AND, DEAR Str: On behalf of the Congress of 

the National Liberal League held-at Syracuse, N. Y., on 
the 26th and 27th inst., we hav the honor to notify you 

. that you were there elected the President of the League for 
the ensuing year, and we respectfully request your accept- 

ance of the office. Our appointment as a Committee for 
this purpose was accompanied with the request that: we 
should present to you some statement of the present posi- 
tion of the League and the assurance that any suggestions 
from you as to its future would be gratefully received. - 

Such statement, and any information you may wish, will 

be gladly furnished by the members of this Committee, who 
will present this letter to you. With great respect we re- 
main, ` Your obliged and obedient servants, 
T. B. Waxeman, 93 Nassau st., N. Y. City. to, 
H. L. Green, Salamanca, N. Y. ; | 
Mre. Avuausta. Coorer Brrarou, Vineland, N. J. i 
Court anor PALMER, 117 East 21st street, N. Y. 
Epwanp H. Szarine, Sherwood, N. Y. H 
J. 8. Verity, 8 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. J 


To Hon. Exizurn Waieut, Boston, Mass. 


League 
Com. 


THE REPLY, 


Boston, November 7,.1878. 

Respected Fellow Ottizens:. By no means insensible to the 
kindness which has conferred upon me the office of Presi- 
dent of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUR, by a majority of 
the votes of its recent Congreas at Syracuse, I accept it with 
extreme sorrow and reluctance, and only in the hope that 
by doing so, that unity which seems essential to success may 
be restored sooner than it otherwise might be. Believing as 
we ali do, that freedom cannot exist in a state which pun- 
ishes or proscribes men for their opinions, we seem logic- 
ally bound to tolerate among ourselves all differences of 
opinion not inconsistent with the aim of our movement to 
bring about a total separation of the functions of the Church 
from those of the state. f i 7 j 

The essence of our secularism is that the state has nothing 


to do with religion, or with the hearts, the motives, the |’ 


moral character of the citizen, any further than it must infer 
a bad motive from a bad act, unless there is proof to the 
contrary. On the other hand, the Church should hav noth- 
ing to do with temporal punishment and political proscrip- 
tion for any cause whatever. It is the proper function of 
moralists, philosophers, and churchmen to exalt the aims, 
refine the testes, enlighten the consciences, and purify the 
hearts of the people, and with all mine I bid them God speed 
in this, provided they use legitimate means—among whieb- 
Ido not reckon pains and penalties, personal calumny, or 
any legal coercion or proscription whatever. But the fune- 
. tion of the state is far humbler. It can only interfere with 
morals, when moral influences hav so far failed that the 
vices of some hav trespassed on the rights of others. And 
even benevolence itself may trespass upon rights, so that the 
state may hav to interfere to keep the peace. Jo a secular 
sense men hav a perfect right to be wicked in their hearts, 
provided they are inocuous toward others in their acts. 
Hence I think we are logically inconsistent if we do not 
make our fellowship in the League as broad as that we aim 
to establish inthe state. With the highest possible respect 
for their motives, it seems to me that the minority of the 
Congress, in scceding from the majority and forming. anoth- 
er League, hav rather unwittingly. seceded from the princi- 
ple of secularism, in the direction of becoming a Church, 
and that after a year’s reflection they will see no reason why 
they should not reunite with us. I say this afler having 
carefully read, in Zhe Index, of this date, Judge Hurlbut’s 
draft of a reformed United Ststes statute. With all possi- 
ble deference to Judge Hurlbut’s legal ability and moral 
courage, I must confess I think his statute is as unsafe as it 
is unconstitutional, and withal quite impracticable. Itlacks 
an essential element of a penal statute, a strict definition of 
the crime, 

Though for more than forty years I hav held the opinion 
that the General Government has no right, either rational or 
constitutional, to exclude anything from the mails on 
account of its moral character, I should cheerfully, if pres- 
ent, hav concurred in the vote to postpone the question of 
the repeal of the Comstock law for a year, and having done 
go I vertainly should hav voted to re-elect tre former offi- 
cers, for whose self-denying and meritorious services J feel 
deeply grateful. While I hav no ability to fill the place 
occupied by either of them, I cannot but recognize the right 
of others to: vote as they saw fit, and on full inquiry and 
reflection, I cannot believe they committed any breach of 
faith in doing s0. y 

For my life I cannot see why the advocates of ‘‘ repeal” 
should be stigmatized by anybody as abettors of obscenity, 
because they believe it should be punished as most other 
offences are, by a jurisdiction outside of the mails, where 
only it can do mischief, and not by the jurisdiction which 
governs the inside, where it can do none. Of course we 
must expect to be—and so must our friends of the seceding 
League, no matter how personally innocent or zealous for 
the enforcement of Jaw they may be—but so‘much the worse 
for those who bring the charge against us without being 
able to prove it. We can take refuge, if we must, behind 
the example of one who, for objects he deemed importaat, 
made himself of no reputation. 

The League is responsible only for its corporate aim, the 
total separation of Church and State. Men of .the most 
diverse opinions, each responsibie for his own—whether 
saints or sinners—may well agree in this—and especially the 


The Truth Seeker, November 16, 1878. 


saints, if they hav any sincere and intelligent desire to save tion came before the Congress, the same thing was repeated 


the souls of men—for the largest liberty under just laws is with emphasis. ; 
sweet to all. “Little do the fanatical persecutors of Heywood The President came to the front of the platform and 
think how they may be preparing to hav the tables turned ° snapped his fingers in the face of the Congress, and said 
upon themselves. If, by the aid of Liberals, or without it, that he “didn’t Gare that for their suffrages, and would 
they can get a law confirmed which makes it easy to perpe- not serve unless his young men” were elected. Then “the 
trate such outrages on the liberty of printing, the proudest young men ”—t. e., the rest of the old'board-e-came forward 
boast of our republic will be turned to a mockery, and the and declared that they would. not serve unless their Presi- 
hearts of kaisers, popes, and inquisitors will be gladdened: dent was elected. Then one member after another arose 
and strengthened. everywhere.’ Such a thing cannot be and threatened to withdraw if he were not elected. This 
without 2 terrible reaction. Saa was too much. Further reasons.-for. the failure of ‘‘the 
The degeneration of the human soul can only be prevented minority” to elect any of their officers of the Board ought 
or cured by pure scientific truth—truth, prompt, brave, gen- not to be sought. If the minority had asked or intimated 
tle, unobtrusive—-truth, derived not fromthe human imagi- that they wished a division of officers, I am sure it would 
nation but from the study of facts—truth that should rather hav been arranged at once, in the same spirit of magnanim- 
be: called the hoe of the human affections, to eradicate ten- ity in which the discussion of the repeal question was laid 
derly the natural weeds for the benefit of the valuable plants over. But every attempt at a compromise was repulsed as 


{in the heart of the child or the depraved brother, than the an affront to the President. When, under these circum- 


Sword of the Spirit. The only use of the sword of steel, stances, he failed to be re-elected, the. minority, without any 
in the state, is to perform a grim and by no means angelic intimation that they desired any arrangement of officers, 
duty when abstract sin has ripened into concrete crime. ceased at once to vote or act with the Congress, and with- 
And badly enough does it perform it, when only impecuni- drew ‘‘to defend themselves ”—against whom I know not, 
ous malefactors feel its edge, while the magnificent cor-' unless it be themselves. For they only had made the pre- 
rupters and plunderers of millions are allowed to revel.in text upon which they withdrew. | The majority could then, 
palaces, and worship in still more: gorgeous untaxed of course, only fill the remaining offices with their men, 
churches. : The minority left them no other alternative. Of the Vice- 

AJ sincere and intelligent religion must yet be onthe side Presidents only those were dropped who resigned. There 
of the League. It igs only the people who do not desire to was no understanding whatever that the old officers should, 
do as they would. be done by that can quarrel, with the be re-elected because of the laying over of the repeal ques- 
League, when they once understand.it. `. tion; nor was there any ‘‘ trp” or insincerity about it, The 

The wisdom of the ages—and this is the best of it—has “‘magnanimity” was genuine. It gave the minority a major- 
come down to us mixed with many of their mistakes, if not ity on the committees, laid over the question that the msjor- 
their follies, just as ours will go down to posterity. Itisfor ity wished to hav decided, allowed discussion as to officers, 
usto winnow the wheat from the chaff at our peril, and do endured patiently filibustering and misrepresentation, and 
our level best to-day in all fidelity and charity, in all courage would willingly, I believe, hav divided offices, but it could not 
and hope, to make the future both wiser and better, . +. congent to abdicate wholly in favor of the “old Board” and 

With the most cordial regard, Iam truly yours, for the make the League its private property, under threats and 
whole of humanity. E1izur WrieEt. ; dictation. : 


To , I regret that you see ‘fit to throw up again the mud and 
T. B. WAKEMAN, i i dead cats collected by a Christian reporter from his inner 
H. L. GREEN, * ; j : consciousness, who was rebuked for it on the floor of the 


AUGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL, 
COURTLANDT PALMER, 
Epwarp T. Sear o, and . 
d. B VERITY. 


Com. of thé National | Congress, and whose conduct was generally spoken òf as a 
Liberal League. | disgrace to the press of Syracuse. ‘There was no disorderly 
conduct nor improper language, and there is no propriety in 
Liberals intimating that there was; leave that to others. 
Now that ‘‘ the ways hav parted,” “let us hav peace,” and 
a year of quiet discussion and work, looking to the future 
rather than the past. Yours respectfully, 
. T. B. WAKEMAN. 


——————__— 


Mr. Wakeman’s Reply to The Index. 


To the Hditor of The Index: Allow me to express) 
my astonishment at your report of the Syracuse Congress, 
I cannot believe that you intended to misrepresent the whole 
affair, but such is the practical result. Until the official 
report is made and published, the opinion and action of all 
Liberals should be suspended, for it is very evident that! 
neither party will satisfy the other. Some things appear to 
call for immediate correction or protest, especially as to the 
motives of the majority, which are totally misconceived. 
Actions and purposes are attributed to’ them of which I 
know they never dreamed, but I hav not the time, nor you 
the space, to go over the details, as will be done in the 
official record. i i i 

One thing I wish to call attention to, that is, that all par- 
ties laid over tue question of repeal and reform for discussion 
until the next Congress. Iam glad, in that view, that the 
address of Judge Hurlbut will sọ soon appear. The mi- 
nority, by what seemed to me discourteous “ filibustering,” 
prevented me from giving any reply to it before the Con- 
gress, and so it remained unanswered, but not, I think, un- 
answerable, +The majority for . repeal seemed to be in- 
creased by it, rather than otherwise ; I think from. fifteen to 
twenty-five. Do not understand me to dissent from any- 
thing you say in praise of the Judge or his address. It was 
extremely beautiful, able, and conclusive on everything ex- 
cept the potnt—the power of the national Government over 


On the Syracuse Congress. 


To THE EDITOR or THe TRUTH BERKER, Sir; “Rule 
or ruin” seems to be the motto of. the ‘‘ modifiers.” They 
went into the Congress avowing their determination to stand 
upon a ‘‘reform” platform. They were zhen very willing 
to press the question to an issue. They wanted to see the 
League take a position which should not antagonize the 
“ moral sense” of the community. Mr. Abbot and other 
officers of the organization took the initiative in a move. 
ment looking to an authoritative decision by the Second 
Annual Congress on the question of “‘reform ” vs. ‘‘ repeal,” 
Well, the Congress convened; the ‘treformers” discovered 
that the “ conspirators” had a majority. They saw that if 
the question ‘came to a vote they would suffer an ignomini- 
ous defeat. Then they pleaded: the baby act, and Mr. 
Underwood and others threatened ‘that if the question was 
pressed they would withdraw. They had suddenly lost all, 
relish for a ‘‘fair’’ fight. Perhaps the friends of repeal 
acted for the best in agreeing to postpone the consideration 
of the vexed question for another year; but I cannot see it 
in that light. There should hav been no concesston made. 
It was bad enoughjfor American Liberalism to. be compelled 
to bear the odium of such conguct as that of Mr. Abbot and 
these subjects of lotteries, obscenity, etc., and the inevitable) his lieutenants for the past year; but for the National Lib- 
danger of allowing its exercise. The audience felt, as|eral League to remain silent whilst one Freethought editor 
plainly as when a cloud passes before the sun, that no| languishes in prison, and another, and other intrepid lead- 
amount of experience or learning, ingenuity or eloquence | ers of the secular hosts, stand even now within the shadow 
can make twice two five. . of the dungeon walls, all of them suffering for naught else 

There is one thing I cannot understand, that is, why tbe | than for daring to exercise the rights of American citizens 
minority resorted to “ filibustering” to prevent discussion, | iş such a burning disgrace, such a foul stain as can alone 
which the old Directory had expressly promised. Mr.|be wiped out by the pen which shall erase the Comstock 
Palmer’s resolution, as he firmly stated, was not offered to|laws from our statute books. The idea that because the 
be pressed to a vote, but to bring the subject before the! Congress did not now decide whether the League should 
House, and it was so used. The impression gained ground | henceforth work for repeal or reform, therefore the mem- 
that the “ reform ” party filibustered from fear to risk the| bers should vot hav the right to exercise their individual 
second thought that a good discussion and a night’s sleep | choice as to who should be the officers for the ensuing year, 
wonld hav before a vote, fixed for the next morning, should|is simply preposterous, and Mr. Abbot well knows that 
-be taken. However that may be, we hav a whole year for|there has been no violation of agreement upon the part of 
it now; and at some convenient time I should like to lay | the repeal party, no “broken faith.” Mr. Underwood seems 
before your readers the substance of the remarks the minor- | to hav suddenly changed his mind. A short time since, in 
ity would not let me lay before the Congress in reply to the | an editorial contribution to the Zndew, he averred that the 
learned Judge. I read my Faneuil Hall speech before the | adoption of either repeal or modification resolutions would 
Congress, not because I wished to, but at the request of | not commit the Leng that such vote would but show 
both parties, so as to open the discussion and giv the Judge | what individual opinidns of a majority of the members of the 
a fair chance., isthe Judge’s address, to use your phrase, | Congress were, Now he has gone off to consort with such 
so “t magnificently victorious” that no one is to be allowed | men as Rev. Gordon, who insists that Mr, Héywood was 
to try to answer it? justly imprisoned and that the demand for repeal arises 

You evidently hav a misapprehension about another | from those who themselves deal in obscene literature; with 
rather personal matter which I wish I could relieve, The| J, Mills Blake, who holds substantially the same opinión: 
late President and officers were not “‘ dismissed ” at all, nor | and Whyte of Canada, who asserts that the state has the right 
did they fail of election for personal reasons, nor even | to suppress erroneous doctrines by force. Such are friend Un- 
because they were in favor of ‘‘reform,” but because they | derwood’s present associates. What a position for the fore- 
all demanded re-election in a way that no deliberative body | most champion of Freethought! And how can J, A. J, 
of Americans will ever stand. Their card in The Index was | Wilcox feel in such a crowd? 
felt to be a dictation, but their friends in the Committee, | It isa sorrowful sight to see such trusted leaders thus 
where by ‘‘magnanimity ” they were the majority, insisted | wander off after strange gods; but one thing we must never 
upon reporting all of the old officers, and would listen to no | forget nor lose sight of for a single moment—the cause is 
new names or compromise. They must hav the whole or | more sacred than any of its champions; and while we may 
none; and some of them expressly said that unless the old | cheerfully concede the sincerity of Bros, Underwood and 
Board were re-elected they would resign, When the elec- f Wilcox, and some of their coadjutors, we must distrust their 
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judgment, and ever remember that we are Freethinkers, 
blindly following the leadership of no man. 

We hav a great struggle before us, a rough and thorny 
road over which to advance, and we need the assistance 


of every loyal heart and brain in the camp of freedom. | 


The massed legions of the Church and the Btate are be- 
fore us; within our own ranks are indecision and cow- 
ardice, and envy and treachery, All these foes we must 
battle down ; all these obstacles we must overcome, and 
ever keep our cause and banner unstained by thought of 
concession or surrender, We cannot retreat were we base 
enough to think of it. Back of us is absolutism and a 
state Church. We must advance or go to our graves 
cowed, cringing slaves, leaving to our children the battle 
that we should hay fought and won. ‘Which is your 
choice, Freethinkers, Secularists, Infidels of America? 
Which order do you. wish to hear fall from the lips of 
our chieftains—‘‘Advance! forward all!” or ‘Retreat | 
trail the flag in the dust ?’ The choice is yours, true men 
and women of our land. May that choice be worthy of 
our heritage of glory from fathers who dared be free, 
and of the glorious, never-dying cause which it is ours to 
‘guard and preserve —the cause of Equal Civil Rights, of 
personal Freedom, of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
Florence, Jowa, Nov. 6, 1878. E. C. WALKER. 
E 


Paine Hall League Resolutions. 

At a meeting of the Paine Hall League in Boston on Sun- 
day, the third inst., the following emphatic resolutions 
were passed by a large vote. 

Resolved, That the Liberal League of Paine Hall approves 
of and indorses the action of the National Libera! League, 
held at Syracuse, N., Y., Oct. 26th and 27th, 1878. 

Resolved, That the Liberal League of Paine Hal) declares 

itself in favor of the unconditional repeal of the United 
States postal law of 1873, known as the Comstock law, 
believing it to be unconstitutional and dangerous to personal 
liberty. 
_ Resolved, That the Liberal League of Paine Hall pledges 
itself anew tothe earnest support of the National Liberal 
League in its fundamental principles of total separation of 
Church and State.. - 


These resolutions hav the right ring. They are terse and 
to the point. It is hardly probable that the League has dis- 
graced itself by their passage; and could every Liberal and 
every Liberal League in the country. indorse them they 
would, so far from disgracing themselves in the eyes of wise 
and good people, by standing shoulder to shoulder in 
the defense of the rights of freemen in opposition to the 
insidious encroachments of intolerant bigots and sectarians, 
do themselves great honor, and aid in sustaining the guaran- 
tees of the charter of American liberty. All honor to the 


Paine Hall League. 
oO Or 


The Liberal League Movement. - 
THE OFFICERS ELECTED, ETC. 


EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER: I hope the Board of Directors 
of the National Liberal League will make an arrangement 
with you and other Liberal editore to keep standing in their 
columns at least the names of the officers of the N. L. L. 
But I think it would be weil to publish the names now of 
the officers who were elected at ihe Syracuse Congress so 
that if any of them for any reason decline to serve, the 
Board of Directors can at once fill the vacancies. Before 
the Congress a number of the members of the Executive 
Committee requested me to hav their places filled by other 
names but as I do not now remember who these persons 
were I wish they would again notify me as soon as they 
read the following list of officers elected at the last N. L. L. 
Congress at Syracuse. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1878-1879. 
PRESIDENT. F 

Hon. Ezur Wrieut, 

, VICH-PRESIDENTS. 
Hon. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
Hon. NATHANIEL HOLMES, 
Hon. Henny Boore, 
Hon. Groner W. JULIAN, 
Mr. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
Mr. Wu. J. POTTER, 
Mr. James PARTON, . 
Mr. F., Scuu#NEMANN-POTT, 
Hon. ABRAHAM PAYNE, 
Rev. M. J. BAVAGE, 
Rabbi B. FELSENTHAL, 
Rev. W. H. SPENCER, 
Mr. SAMUEL L. HILL, 
Mr, E. W. MEDDAUGH, 
Mr. Karu HEINZEN, 


Boston, Mass 


Boston, Mass 
Bt. Louis, Mo 
Chicago, Ill 
Irvington, Ind 
New York 
New Bedford, Mass 
Newburyport, Mass 
San Francisco, Cal 
Providence, R. I 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, Ill 
Sparta, Wis 
Florence, Mass 
Detroit, Mich 
Editor of Der Pioneer, Boston 
Mr. HORACE SEAVER, Editor cf the Investigator, Boston 
Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, Editor of American Israelite, Cinn 
D. M. Benyert, Editor of tnt TRUTH SEEKER, N. York 
Mr. Monitz ELLINGER, Editor of Jewish Times, New York 
Dr J. R MONROE, Editor Seymour Times, Seymour, Ind 
Revy. Rupert ÜVLLYER, Chicago, ill 
Col, ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, Peoria, Ill 
Dr. T. L. BROWN, Binghamton, N. Y 
Hon, R S. MECORMACK, Franklin, Pa 
Elder F. W. EVANS, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y 
Mrs. Evizapetra TROMPSON, New York City 
Mrs. Am. Post, Rochester, N. Y 
Mrs, EnizareTu CADY STANTON, Tenafly, N. J 
Miss ALLIE HOLLEY, Lottsburgh, Va 
Mrs, James PARTON. Newburyport, Mass 
Miss Jane P. Tircoms, 
Francis W. Titus, 
J. B. y. Toorry, 
Mrs, Chaka NEYMAN, 
HENRY DAMON, 
Hoa, STEPHEN BREWER, 


Chelsea, Masa 
New York City 
Boston, Mass 
Cortland, N. Y 


SECRETARY, 
A. L. Rawaon, 34 Bond St., New York City 
ASSISTANT-SECRETARY, -,. i 
Mrs. A. C. BRISTOL, Vineland, N. J 
TREASURER. 


COURTLANDT PALMER, 117 East 2ist Bt., New York City 
BOARD OF DIREOTORS, 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, A. L. Rawson, 
CouRTLANDT PALMER, H. L. Green, 
Lucy N. COLMAN. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Alabama, J. H. Haney, Selma 
Arkansas, JOHN AHRENS, Monticello 
California, J. L. Hartos, San Francisco 
Colorado, Davip T. BEALS, Granada 
Connecticut, . Georcr W. BALDWIN, Bridgeport 
Delaware, JosEPH D. Gor Lt, Greenville 
Florida, T. D. Giopines, Enterprize 
Georgia, Dr. A. A, BELL, Madison 
Ilinois, Ernsr Pruasina, Chicago 
Indiana, L. C. Uxnegwoon, Indianapolis 
Iowa, J. C, MICHENER, Adel 
Kansas, Joun FARNEWORTH, Fort Scott 
Kentucky, 8. B. CLARK, Wilsonville 
Louisiana, EMERSON BENTLEY, New Orleans 
Maine, M. A. BLANCHARD, Portland 
Maryland, J. 8. RUSSELL, New Market 
Massachusetts, W. H. Saywarp, Boston 
Michigan, D. C. HavxnuRsr, Battle Creek 
Minnesota, . J. B. Bassert, Minneapolis 
Missouri, Jd. 8. Boypen, St. Lovis 
Nebraska, .. L. W. BILLINGSLEY, Lincoln 
New Hampshire, WiLam LirTLeE, Manchester 
New York, H. L. GREEN, (Chairman), Salamanca 
North Carolina, ` J. W, TuoRNe, Warren 
Ohio, E. D. STARK, Cleveland 
Oregon, _SamuEL Cort, Humboldt Basin 
Pennsylvania, G. W. BALDWIN, Linesville 


Rhode Island, 


_ Groner Lewis, Providence 
South Carolina, 


P. W. FULLER, Columbia 


Tennessee, Dr. E. H. Price, Chattanooga 
Texas, Dr. A. DUNBAR, Greenville 
Vermont, _ B.L, Havenron, North Bennington 
Virginia, a 8. Spatpina, Norfolk 
West Virginia, © A. M. Denr, Weston 
Wisconsin, ROBERT C. Spencen, Milwaukee 
Dakota, ` D. P, Witcox, Yankton 
District of Columbia, W. H. DooxtrrrLs, Washington 
Utah, W. Frrauson, Provo City 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Lucy N. COLMAN, 994 Gifford St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
FRANK RIVERS, 22 School St., Boston, Mass 
J. 8, VERITY, Boston, Mass 

Bro, Bennett, will you be so generous as to send a copy 
of THE TRUTA SEEKER containing this letter to each of the 
above-named members of the Executive Committee who do 
not take the paper, as I desire to make a request of each to 
write me immediately whether or not he accepts of his re- 
election. And I further request those members of the Com- 
mittee who are not subscribers to THE Trurs Srexer to 
subscribe immediately so that I may be able to correspond 
with them by letter through the paper in place of writing to 
each individual member. And in Territories where we hav 
no committeeman I would like to get the name of an active 
Liberal to be appointed in each. H. L, GREEN, 
Salamanca, Nov, 9th, 1878. Chairman Ex. Com. N. L. L. 

P. S. Will every reader of this paper who favors the Lib- 
eral League movement please send me his or her name With 
a word of advice as to the best method to pursue to insure 
success ? l H. L. G. 


— m 


Pledges to the National Defense Fund, 


We hope our kind and sympathizing friends scattered 
over the various states and territories will not lose sight of 
the approaching trials and struggles. Four of us are now 
under bonds to appear before. the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, and other arrests are threatened. Some heavy fight- 


ing will hav to be done in opposing our intolerant and tyran- | 


nical enemies, and funds are necessary to carry the cases 
triumphantly through the courts, or even to conduct them 
in any way. There is nothing like being well prepared 
for battle. i 

The following are the pledges that, up to this time, hav 
been given : 7 

Dr. E. B. Foote, Sr., $60.00; James Parton, $25.00 
Courtlandt Palmer, $25.00; A. Lohry, $20.00; J. K. In- 
alls. $25.00 ; E. M. Bellon, $10.00; T. B. Wakeman, $10.- 
60; Mrs. E. Wilcox, $10,00; T. R. Smith, $10.00; Chas. 
Winterburn, M. D., $10,00; Q. L. Henderson, $10,00; A. 
L. Rawson, $10.00; ©. A. Codman, $10.00; H. B. Brown, 
$10 00; T. C. Leland, $10.00; E. B. Foote, Jr., M. D., 
$10.00; D. M. Bennett, $10.00; E. M. Macdonald, $10.00 ; 
Asa K. Butts, $10.00 ; Horace Seaver, $5.00; John C, Wade, 
$5,00; J. C. McMasters, $5.00; 8. Bremer, $2.00; J. 8. 
Verity, $2.00; T. 8. Cabot, $2.60; R. L, Meyers, $2.00 
J. P. Palmer, $5.00; D. R. Burt, $10.00; H. C. Slee, 
$10.00; Wm. Crookston, $10.00; G. W. Hall, $5.00; G. H. 
Warner, $5.00; Amos Scott, $5.00; F. T. Selser, $5.00; J. 
M. Barnes, $5.00; W. H. Hall, $2.50; 8. A. Prater, $2.00, 
D. W. Patrick, $1.00; J. M. Selser, $1.00; W. F. Porter, 
$1.00; R. S. Shoemaker, $1.00 ; Mr. F. W. Titus, $5.00, H. 
Ellington, $5.00; D R Sparks, $10.00; Joseph Cornell, 
§5 00; B Dorscher, $5 00; Geo Geer, $5 00; Isaac Palmer, 


$2 00; Mrs Maggie E Clark, $5 00; Mrs LN Colman, $2 00; ' 


Chris Brown, $1 60; John Hetewood, $1 00; Geo W Brewer, 
$10 00; F Hillenkamp, $5 00; L Vanderburg, $5 00; D C 
Evans, $200; J C Beatty, $100; D Buckingham, $5 00; 
Benj Griffin, $2 00; O H Thomas, $500; Albert Taber, 
$5 00; Wm M Preston,$5 00; A Minski, $10 00; Mrs L NS, 
$500; J A Rooney, $100; E G Musgrave, $100; "Gea 


Eschelberger, $5 00; Miss M Jones, $2 45, Dr A T Hudeon, | 


$i 00; Martha E D, 


500; Hannah Kerrison, $1 00; Bessie, 
: y $1 00; Wm 


$200; Albert Faber, $600; J R Trumpey, 


Preston, $500; T R Kinget, M D, $5 00; Dan E Ryan (2d 
time), $500; R W 8 Briggs, $2 00; D Cummins, $2 00; 
Jobn A Jost, $5 00; Wesley Milliken, $5 00; John Bardson, 
$2 00; W 8 Bell, $500; G H Holzgrape, $200; Wm Crook. 
ston, $10 00; Nelson Porter, $2 00; George Hendee, $5 00; 
Dr A B Lewes, $200; F Hendricks, $1 00; Edward E Mar- 
tin, $5 00; Henry E Hunter, $1000; O B Milliken, $5 00; 
Wm Hellesly, $2.00; ES Pope, $2 00. 

. The following hav remitted the sums here appended: 

ZT French, $100; Mrs Henrietta Buckner, $2 00; LH 
H Ide, $2.00; Geo Cretien, $100; Dr D Bodifield, $2 00; 
‘Wm-W Scholes, 50 cts; John Cosgrove, $3 00; Geo 
Eschelberger, $1.00: Mrs Eimina D Slenker, 25 cents; Geo 
W Shock, $100; Dr J S Lyon, $1 00; Leonard Gurney, 
$10 00; Linesville, Pa.. Liberal League, $30 00; Geo Géer, 
$500; A B Bradford, $5 00; W E Woodell, $1 00; Frank 
Tompkins, $5 00;- Joseph F Dunn, $100; Chris Brown, 
$100; George Wood, $100; Joseph Goldsmith, $1 00; 
Almond Owen, $200; Wm Rowe, $500; Geo Veloudois, 
$500; E Budlong, $200; L Vanderburg, $500; Joseph 
Kirk, 25 cents; John W Fitzpatrick, $100; Wesley Milli- 
ken, $5 00; W H Burr, $10 00; John Hollenwoods, $1 00; 
Wm Hart, $5 00; A L Thompson, $1 00.. 

The thanks of the National Defense Association are ex- 
tended to those friends who hav so liberally come forward 
with their contributions. And as considerable more funds 
will be required to do what the Defense Association hav 
undertaken, in defending the cases that hay been com- 
menced, it is hoped others will also be liberal in making 
contributions to the same fund, Will all who hav pledged, 
or who feel able to do something for the cause of «righteous 
defense, please remit with as little delay as possible? 


The Religion and the God of the Atheist. 


‘ Atheism is a ferocious system that leaves nothing above 
us to excite awe, nor around us to awaken tenderness.” 

The above is quoted from Robert Hall, J do net not know 
him. These are the first words from his pen that I hav ever 
seen, but they display utter ignorance of the purity of the 
Atheist’s religion and hia noble conceptions of a God. He 
calls Atheiem ferocious, showing that he knows nothing of 
its gentleness. It may assail Christianity with vehemence, 
but not with ferocity; and then it is not that which teaches 
us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and to do unto others 
as we would hav others do unto us, which it attacks, but it, 
is the superstitions which teach us that there is a great God 
who can save all, and yet saves only a part; who created us 
weak, and yet dooms us to eternal torture because we are 
unable to resist the temptations which he places in our way. 

The religion of the Atheist involves the strict principles 
of morality. It teaches kindness and nobleness of soul, and 
that any sacrifice, however great or trivial, if it is prompted 
by feelings of love, if it comes from the noble impulses of 
the human heart, is a godly action, and will make our hearta 
rejoice to see the good or happiness which is thereby pro- 
duced, even though we may suffer. It regards the human 
soul as the fountain from which springs every noble thought, 
impulse, or action. Which awakens the most tenderness, 
to regard the human soul thus, or as being totally depraved? 
Atheism applies the term God to all goodness, to all that is 
lovely, and this it worships. What is there in it, then, that 
deserves the scorn that is hurled at it, since it teaches only 
love for humanity—love for every living creature? <A feel- 
ing prompted by this love to do good to all men, to liv gọ 
that every action of our lives will tend to bring happiness to 
the present and future generations, to draw them from the 
cloud of superstition which surrounds them, to giv them 
liberty of thought and action, to raise their aspirations, and 
make them free men and women, Humanity, its noblest 
attribute. Well has it been said, ‘‘ Above ail creeds, above 
all religions, is that divine thing, Humanity.” It gushes 
from the depths of the human heart, and extends itself to 
high and low alike. 

This is the religion of the Atheist, and his God is all good- 
ness. Who, then, shall dare to assail it? Although it denies 
the existence of the Christian God, yet is its religion a purer, 
nobler one. The Atheist worships not through fear of eter- 
nal punishment, but from the feelings of reverence which 
naturally arise in his soul. JEAN INGERAOL, 

New Albany, Ind., Oct. 6, 1878. 

—— i 

Memorial to Congress on Spelling Reform. 

The American Filolojical Assosiashon at it its anual meet- 
ing at Saratoga, N.Y., on July 8, 1878, adopted the foloiag 
memorial on the subject’ ov Speling Reform: . 

“Tu the Onerab]l the Senate and Hous ov Reprezentativz 
jn Congres assembid: This memorial ov the undersind, mem- 
berz ov the American Filolojical Assosiashon, and utherz, 
respectfully reprezents that it iz curently stated by leeding 
educatorz that the iregular speling ov the English langwage 
cauzes a los ov too yeerz ov the scool time ov eech child, 
and iz a main cauz ov the alarming iliterasy ov our peepl; 
that it involvz an expence ov hundredz ov milionz ov dolarz 
anualy for teecherz and for riting and printing superfluus 
leterz, and that it iz an obstacl, in meny uther wayz, tu the 
progres ov educashon amung thoze speeking the English 
langwage, and tu the spred ov the langwage amung ulker — 
nashonz. 

“It further reprezents that leeding educators, amung 
hoom ar meny teecherz ov much practical experience, and 
assosiashonz ov lerned scolarz, declare it posibl tu reform 
our speling, and hav propozd sceemz ov reform, . 

“The prayer ov yoor memorialists, tharefore, iz that yoor 
: onorabl body ma seé fib tu appoint a comishon tu examin 
and report. how far such reform iz dezirabl, and whot 
amendments in orthografy, if eny, may be wizely introdust 
intu the public documents and the scoolz ov the District ov 
! Columbia, and acsepted in examinashonz for Sivil Service, 
and whether it iz expedient tu moov the Guvernment ov 
Great Britain tu unite in constituting a Joint Comishon tu 
consider such amendments, 

“And yoor memorialists, az in duty bound, will ever 
pray, ets. 

yA. Manon, Prezident Lafayette Colege; J. HAMMOND 
‘Trumpet, Hartford Colege; W.W. Goopwin, Harvard Col- 
ege; W. D. Wurtngy, Yale Colege; A. HARKNESS, Brown 

niversity; S. S. HALDEMAN, University ov Pensilvania; 
| W. D. HENxLE, editor Olio Jurnal of Educashon.” 
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paid, “We are all princes;” and another said, “We 
are all kings.” Behold here the American doctrine 
of the sovereignty: of the:people anticipated. 
Among a péople where scholarship was the sole 
| distinction, the-rdbbi who would undertake to bea 
leader in religion -could rest his ‘claims solely upon 
superior scholarship. And so it has been rested on 
this from the beginning, a blameless character being 
presupposed. ‘lhe Jewish rabbi was, as it were, the 
head scholar, and the people were the pupils ; they 
‘were engaged upon a common lesson, and he was 
the master, not of the people, but of the lesson. 
And so the’ training of the Jewish rabbis of the 


She Radical Pulpit. 


`. Onr- Leaders. 
LECTURE BY PROF. FELIX ADLER BEFORE THE SOQCI- 
ETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 


Of our leadérs I would speak to you to-day, of 
our hope for the future, of those-upon whom all 
progress depends. _- i > 

Day by day as you stand on the shore you may 
see the waves of the ocean retire, and, the sands be- 
come dry, andthe rank weeds lie around you, and 
decaying organisms send up their putrefying breath. 

To some one unacquainted with. the law of tides 
the thought might arise, How now if this process of 
diminution were, to continue, if the waves would 
grow still less and less and the ocean finally dry. up 
in its bed? But let him watch now. In a little 
while there is a movement in the sea, and the ocean, 
as if angry at the blasphemous thought, raises high 
its billows, and the surf dashes in angrily, and the 
surges cast themselves with thundering reverbera- 
tions upon the shore, and the salt spray cast far in- 
Jand betokens that the sea has returned oncé more to 
fill its. borders. There is this ebb and flow in. the 
affairs of men, In religion we have had 2 long, low 
ebb, and those unacquainted with the laws of histor- 
ical tides have believed, forsooth, that this great 

' ocean would now be reduced to the size of the green 
and festering pools. The rank weeds of superstition 
have lain around, and the decaying organisms of 
forms, ceremonies, and usages have insulted the eye. 
But the tide is turning ; a new movement ripples 
over the surface of the waters ; the dead matter will 
be swept away, and ere long the sea of religion will: 
return ouce more to fill its natural boundaries. 

It has seemed to some that the genius of this age 
is opposcd to religion. True, the majority of men‘ 
have narrow minds. If there is one thought domi- 
nant it excludes every other. The one thought; 
dominant in the minds of this generation has been 
material power. It is the patent-office that has vied 
with the church. We have been so busy with in- 
ventions for saving labor and increasing production, 
go conscious of the possession of immense resources, 
the invitations that trade offers have been so numer- 
ous—we have so felt that each one of us was invited 
to a banqueting table, and that there is a place pro- 
vided there if we can only find our card—that the 
desire to obtain satiety of gain overbalances every 
other desire, and men rush on for wealth. True, 
very few attain their desire ; very few touch the 

¢ phantom gold, and very few of those who have 
touched it retain it. But to those who are excluded 
from the possession there is at least the excitement 
of the ebase, which has for them all the fascination 
of agame of hazard. So with the great majority. 
Theu there are the finer minds of our age that deal 
with the powers of nature, that déal with the proper- 
ties of matter; and they have weighed and balanced, 
and peered into the skies, and made the heavens and 
the earth the field of their observation ; and they 
were great, and achieved unparalleled things, and 
natural science triumphed ; and Bible philosophy, 
like a naughty child, was sent into a corner, and _re- 
ligion and ethics were treated with supercilious dis- 
dain. But a turn of the tide is nigh. 7 

Religion is a part of our nature, Itis an essential 
element of the very constitution of man, and not 
until we lay aside our nature and become otherwise 
than human will it ever be possible for ug to divest 
ourselves of this great need. It may be an excellent 
thing to live in fine mansions and dine off of heavy 
silver plate, ‘and recline on Persian divans.and quaff 
the rich vintage of the Rhine, and fill your coffers! 
with treasure; but treasure does not buy peace of 
mind, aud if there is a black stain in the heart, all 
the brilliancy of your splendid establishment will 
not make it white, or make the bitterness of remorse 
sweet. And-it is a noble thing to possess knowledge, 
but if you are crushed by some heavy affliction, if 
the heart is bruised and bleeding, of what avail is 
your knowledge then? Will your Euclid’s Geom- 
etry console you? Will your new book of astron- 
omy relieve you? Will the profoundest researches 
in physics or in chemistry take away one moment’s 
ache from your aching hearts? No. There is a 
department of human life which is embraced under 
the head of religion, and which has its own laws. 
It is a mistake to suppose that science can ever be- 
come a religion. Science and religion touch boun- 
daries ; where science ends, there religion begins, 
There is now a revulsion vi féeling in the-direction 
of this department of humau life, and among the 

yanks of the Liberals this new tendency also has 
become apparent. 

In the olden times Liberalism was a warrior. It 
struggled ; it was in eternal conflict. It said : This 
is not true. The Church is hateful, and the priests 
are hateful, and Bible idolatry is hateful. And that 
was well. But then it became confused and dazed 
in the smoke of the conflict and said, This thing 
they call religion also is hateful. And that was not 
well; forreligion and superstition are not identical ; 
religion and church service are not identical ; not 
even are religion and theology identical. 


suspicious of any ties, however necessary. -Each 
one was thrown on: his: own:resources, and so each 
one went his way. There was great freedom. ofthe 
individual, but there was preat:.inefficiency of :the 
general body. And so it came-about that the Liber- 
als of this country have been. treated shamefully. 
‘Unjust. laws have been passed in their despite, in 
‘which their principles are not regarded and their 
‘sentiments are. not respected. The necessity for 
organization, ‘therefore, has become apparent, and: 
now the desire for union is strong. ap 

But right here we come to a capital difficulty—a 
difficulty which will check the advance of the Lib- 
eral movement in this country for many years unless 
it be removed, andit is likely to prove fatal to the 
development of ‘the Liberal cause. I mean lack of 
leaders. In a-recent conference of persons interested 
in the progress of free religion, reports were brought 
in from different parts of the Union showing that 
there are thousands of men who think and feel as 
we do, but who are unable to give public expression 
to their sentiments from the absence of capable men 
to whom they might look for instruction and guid- 
ance. In my own recent visit to the Pacific states 
the desire to form societies similar to our own was 
expressed in at least three of the most prominent 
cities of the West. - The material is ample, and the 
men, had we them to send out, could do a great 
work, a greater than the laggards conceive of. The 
crops are waiting, but there are no reapers. We 
have hitherto relied. chiefly for our representatives 
in the press and on the rostrum, on those who were 
originally educated for the ministry, but who, hav- 
ing changed their convictions, were found willing to 
undertake the-work and responsibility of innovation. 
But we shall be-able to rely on this source no longer, 
and that for three reasons. In the first place, those 
who devote themselves to the ministry, those who 
are intelligent and capable men, are extremely; limit- 
edin number. In the second place, those who de- 
vote themselves to this career are strongly tempted: 
to remain in.the: orthodox ranks; station, influence, 
lucrative positions being easily within their reach. 
And, in the’ third. place, those who do change their 
convictions are likely to change their* profession 
also, being unwilling to enter upon the not alto- 

ether attractive path of the reformer.. So that if, 
in the first place, the capital deficiency of the Lib- 
eral canse is lack of leaders, it is true, in the second 
place, that if. we want leaders wë must educate them 
‘ourselves; and, therefore, I propose this topic for 
our consideration to-day: How shall we obtain 
eaders ? how shall we train leaders ? 

Let us look for a.moment at the character of those 
teachers of religion who exist around us, There are 
two types, the Jew and the Christian. Sometimes, 
in the loose language of the press, and by persons 
illy informed, the two are confounded, as though 
their oftice were essentially the same. That is not 
so. The word rabbi means master, the word minis- 
ter means servant. There is here a radical distinc- 
‘tion, and one deeper than the name. Let us consider: 
| Judaism was originally a learned religion, There 
was a law that. had been handed down from heaven; 
and added to this law was commentary on commen- 
tary and volume on volume, in whieh each genera- 
tion had recorded its own religious experience; and, 
‘every member of this Jewish people being one of 
the elect, hence a protegé of the Lord, so to speak, 
he was expected to make himself familiar with the 
law of his divine commander. So it became a religi 
ious duty for every member of the Jewish body to 
study the law. Here was the only example in his- 
tory where a whole people pursued theological stud- 
ies; and here was for the first time presented the 
immerse importance of learning in religion. It was 
this learned religion which kept the Jews a people, 
which kept their'intellect alive and free from stag- 
nation in that dark, dreary, and dreamy period of 
the Middle Ages; dreamy, I say, because it was to 
them like a bad dream, full of nightmares, of fire 
and slaughter, with all the hounding persecution of 
the age. But wherever the Jews were driven, 
wherever they gained even a temporary refuge, they 
carried their books with them. In those dark, nar- 
row, filthy lanes into which their oppressors crowded 
them they carried their libraries, they erected their 
academies, and they had their schools for little chil- 
dren. They ht their lamp of knowledge and sat in 
its little circle of light, and in the midst of surround- 
ing darkness. For the first time in the history of 
mankind the word learned acquired a religious mean- 
ing. To educate the child was a religious task; and, 
significantly enough, the Jews among themselves 
called their synagogues not synagogues, but schools. 
Among such a people there could be no distinctions 
of caste or priesthood. The Jewish people had seen 
their splendid temple on the heights of Jerusalem; maxims which make the wealth of the Scripture. 
fall into ashes, and it buried forever the priestly; All their lives they have burnished this treasure 
oftice beneath its ruins; henceforward the whole! which they rescued from the mold of ages and the_- 
people were equal. One of their ancient writers {fall of centuries. And if you consider the’ conflicts 


Olden times was: purely literary. 
- Quite distinct were the character and duties of the 
‘Christian minister. Christianity painted the picture of 
‘the world with a brush dipped in the gloom of night. 
‘The world is bad, it is daid. Religion, which of cld 
was light and joyous as a sporting child, became 
grave and sombre, and was decked in the cerementg 
of the grave, and the song of life was set to the 
mournful measures of funeral dirges. The world is 
bad, Christianity said, and we must prepare for the. 
day of death. The wisdom of life is death; pre- 
pare against the day of death, when you will enter 
into the real world to which this only leads as. some 
obscure hallway leads into spacious lighted cham- 
bers, where sits the mighty judge and where your 
awful fate will -be decided. 

` Judaism had said to mankind, Life is a prolonged 
school for discipline. Again it said, The life of 
man is a prolonged soldier’s service. Men are sent 
out upon long campaigns; the plans of their com- 
mander they do: not know—into his counsels -the 
cannot pry; their duty is to render implicit obedi- 
ence. Christianity said: The life of man is not a 
soldier’s service, but an exile’; man is cast ont by 
his king. Men are a flock of sheep that have gone 
astray; the earth is a vale of tears; the earth is a 
desert wherein men wander, and ‘hence the office of 
the minister, The minister is a servant, the servant 
of the king, sent ont from the other world to bring 
the erring sheep-into the celestial fold. He is the 
keeper of souls. He has to contro] men’s hearts and 
discipline them and intercede for them, in order to 
lead them up to the throne of grace, where they 
shall ask for pardon. Behold Catholicism, with its 
grand cathedrals ‘and its dazzling ritual, its high 
pomp, and its sacraments; all this glory is founded 
on the idea of man’s exile and the ministerial power 
of priests. Behold, also, the more intellectually 
free and more wholesome Protestantism, founded on 
the same thought. The Protestant clergy cling to 
the same doctrine, whereon depends their influence, 
as they know; which they dare not abandon for fear 
that they would give away their power. 

So the Jewish rabbi is a student of the revealed 
law, and the Christian minister is the vicar, the ser- 
vant of Christ, a fisher of souls. Now I know that 
there are men in both the Christian and the Jewish 
pulpits whom this. description does not depict. There 
is a certain class of Christian ministers who do not 
believe in the triple Godhead, and these ministers 
have abandoned the trinity. They do not believe 
in the fall of man and the redemption by the Mes- 
siah, and thus they gave up the divinity of Christ ;' 
but they believed in the perfect humanity of Christ: 
that in Christ we have absolute man and a perfect 
example of every human grace and virtue. But this 
last stronghold they haye; now yielded up... A criti- 
cism of the New Testament shows that of the life 
of Christ we know Ver¥ little; that the tale of 
Christ’s life is woven with miracles and legends; that 
the real points are few, and these. going to show that 
his was a noblé.and lovable nature, but by. no means 
one that was free from the frailties that have been 
the portion of every child of man from time imme- 
morial. But they cling to Christianity still. They 
are unwilling to forego its social advantages, They 
will not leave the camp of the majority and stand 
solitary with the few. If you press them hard: they 
say, we are Christians in a historical sense, That 
has a plausible sound, but no meaning. Christian 
in a historical sense means Christian in the sense of 
Christian parentage, Christian in the sense that your 
father or grandfather was a Christian, but; Christian 
in the sense that somebody else was a. Christian is a 
manifest absurdity. Christian in ahistorical sense 
therefore, means Christian-in no sense at all, i 

And. there are also Jewish rabbis whom the đe- 
scription J have attempted does not fit. These are 
men who haye gone through a long course of gradual | 
emancipation. You must not forget their age and the 
time of their youth. They began by throwing off 
the old traditione, and they sheltered themselves in 
so doing on the authority of the well-known Tal- 
mud. They then threw off the fetters of the Tal- 
mud, and sheltered themselves in so doing on the 
authority of the Bible. Then at length they. were 
compelled to throw off also the authority of the Zet- 
ter of the Bible, and now they retain only what they 
call the spirit of the Bible. That means.a certain 
number of affirmations, containing mainly the moral 


they underwent, the toil it cost, 
free these treasures from the heaps of folly that sur- 
rounded them, you will concede that they deserve 
all possible respect, for they have done a hard life’s 
work well. 

. But now among th 
en, a generation of men who never felt the fetters of 
the old traditions, who cannot read one word of the 
old Talmud, and who, therefore, don’t énjoy the ani- 
mating consciousness of having broken those fetters. 
They say, as for the spirit of the Bible, farewell. 
They accept the ethical statements of the Bible as 


matters of course; but they ask, What now? This. 


spirit of the Bible is a disembodied ghost unless you. 
give it some new shape that shall be adequate to the 
demands of the new age. Unto this generation the 
men of whom I have spoken have brought no mes- 
sage, 

And so we have considered four types, the rabbi, 
the minister, or pastor, and those of either faith, 
who feel that they belong no longer to the old 
school, and the rising generation, which foreshadows, 
as it were, great ahd noble developments. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Selections. 


Voltaire in Exile. | 
HIS LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCK AND IN FOREIGN 
LANDS. _ : po 
BY M. GASTINEAU. 
(Translated for THE TRUTH SEEKER.) 
VITL—-Continvep, 


- Before his plausible affirmations the balloon emp- 
tied itself. But, after having passed at the bar on 


account of patriotism, the bigot party. charged him $: 


with having ridiculed the Christian religion and 
having exposed Christ to derision under the name 
of “Mahomet,” a tragedy played at the -Theater 
Français, the 20th of August, 1742, 

More acute than the clergy of Lille, the Parisian 
clergy saw plainly that by placing “Mahomet” on 
the stage the author had aimed at Christ, and espe- 
cially at fanaticism, which, besides, was the second- 
ary title of the piece: “Mahomet ou le Fanatisme.” 
Some doctors of the Sorbonne judged that “Mahom- 
et” was a cutting satire upon the Christian religion. 
An Englishman had judged the piece in the sanie 
way. 
d Voltaire,” wrote Chesterfield to Crebillon, Jr., 
recited before me last year, in Brussels, several ex- 
tracts from his “Mahomet,” where I found very fine 
lines and somé thoughts more brilliant than just ; 
but I saw at once that Jesus Christ was aimed at 
under the character of Mahomet, and I was surprised 
they had failed to perceive it in Lille.” 

The representation of “Mahomet” in Paris pro- 
duced an incredible sensation. The whole tribe of 
the Desfontaines and J rerons, all the clerical pack, 
howled against the piece. The main body and rear- 
guard of the genus bigot rose and fulminated—even 
the Jansenists and the Convulsionnaires (for it was 
the happy time of the sinister extravagancies of the 
cemetery of St. Medard), and that so well that the 
Cardinal of Fleury entreated Voltaire to withdraw 
his tragedy to put an end to scandal. 

“Since I am now the victim of the Jansenists,” 
wrote Voltairé to the Count of Argental, “TI shall 
dedicate “Mahomet” to «the Pope, and I expect 
to become bishop ix partibus infidelium, seeing that 
is my true diocese.” a ; 

Sure enough, three years later, Voltaire kept his 
word and sent to Benoit XIV. his tragedy, with a 
Latin distich to place below his portrait, and wrote. 
him, while dedicating “ Mahomet” to him: 

«May your holiness deign to allow me to place at 
your feet book and author. I dare ask your benedic- 
tion for the one and protection for the other.. It is 
with these sentiments of a profound veneration that 
I prostrate myself before you and kiss your sacred 
feet.” ’ ae i 

Benoit. XIV. answers his “dear son Voltaire,” 
while sending him, in a. brief of felicitation, his 
"greeting and apostolic benediction. He thanked 
him for his distich, accepted the dedication of “ Ma- 
homet,” and became the champion of the author,: 
who, thanks to the brief of the pope, was able again 
to place his piece upon the stage in 1745. ; 

The Paris clergy spread the rumor that the pr 
had fallen into a ridiculous trap; but Benoit XIV. 

knew what he was about. It plèased him to show 
. his amiable Atticism to protect such a genius as Vol- 
taire; and, besides, he would have blushed to play 
the part.of an ignorant friar, always fulminating, 
always wrathful, which the sovereign pontiffs of the 
nineteenth century have played in the name of a 


Catholicism as narrow as inflexible. In the eight- 


eenth century everybody had wit—even the popes! 
Let us return to Paris, to the storm raised by the 
first representations of “ Mahomet.” Seeing it would 
not calm down, Voltaire, according to. his usual pru- 
dence, “pulled up: stakes,” and regained, with his 


lum, Brussels, whence he started again on the 2d of 


“ 


e Jews a new generation has aris- 


| people. 


_|good supper. 


he Truth Gerke, November 1, 


and the trouble to. September to answer the pressing call of the King 


Of ‘Prussia, who was then at Aix. The interview 
was very short this time. Voltaire remained only 
three days with Frederick. Š 
_ “He offers me a good house in Berlin and a fine 
_ estate,” says Voltaire, “but I prefer still my second 
Story in Madame du Chitelet’s house. He insures 
me his favor and the preservation of my liberty, and 
I run to Paris te my bondage and. to persecution.” 

Yet. the two friends had never more congratulated 
or burnt more incense for one another. For the 
King of Prussia, Voltaire was the wisest, the most 
illustrious, the most virtuous of men. As for Vol- 
taire, he wrote to. this king, the Alexander and the 
Solomon of the North, in a dithyrambic tone, wherein 
a shade of irony peers out: 7 

“Oh, most extraordinary of men who. win battles, 
who take provinces, who make peace, who make 
poetry and music, the whole of which so pleasantly 
and gayly!?” 3 - 

Voltaire, who had never better and more quietly 
worked than in Belgium, acquires more genial appre- 
ciation of Brussels. He writes to the Count of Ar- 
gental : 

«We have led in Brussels a retired life, which is 
much to my taste. I found few men, but many 
books. I worked without cessation.” : 

To Madame de Champbonin : 
` “We live in Brussels as in Cirey. We see few 
We study during the day; we sup gayly. 
We take. our coffee and milk on the morrow of a 
I am sick sometimes, but very con- 
tented with my lot, and feeling no lack but that of 
your presence.” i 

And to Thiérot : 

“Madame du Châtelet still continues her misera- 
ble chicanery war here. For me, I am subjected to 
all the tricks of the printers.” 

To prevent the closing of the doors of France 
against him, Voltaire writes from Brussels to the 
Cardinal Minister de Fleury to render account of his 
interview with Frederick. He writes him that the 
king is grieved and piqued by the hostility of France, 
towards which his tastes attract him. He would not 
be much adverse. to contracting an alliance with his 
government. He had asked information touching 
‘the financial resources of France. Voltaire had an- 
swered him that they were immense, etc. It is evi- 
dent that Voltaire intentionally exaggerates the good 
es tape of the King of Prussia for his country, 
and that he gives court holy water to the Cardinal. 

In that same year, 1742, died Rousseau. A sub- 
scription for the publication of his works was made. 
When sending his contribution, Voltaire, forgetting 
‘the polemics of old, wrote what follows to M. Segui: 

“Tt appeared as if destiny, in leading me to the 

city (Brussels) where the illustrious and unhappy 
Roubseau has ended hislife, reserved for me a recon- 
ciliation with him. His talents, his misfortunes, 
and his death have. smothered all resentment in 
my heart, and have left my eyes open to his merits 
alone.” : 
-.In November, 1742, Voltaire left Brussels, On 
the 20th of February, 1743, he put his “ Merope ” on 
the stage in Paris, This tragedy met with a com- 
‘plete success. Voltaire was carried in triumph into 
the lodge of the Maréchale de Villars, and the young 
Duchess of Villars; urged by an enthusiastic public, 
was forced to kiss the author of “ Merope,” amid 
the plaudits of the whole audience. 

Voltaire once more offered himself to the Acad- 
emy. But its doors were. still closed against him 
by the Minister Maurepas, at the head of a hostile 
faction. The King of Prussia strove to conscle 
Voltaire in this defeat by addressing him the follow- 
ing letter: 

“I expected certainly’ to see Voltaire repelled 
whenever he appeared before an Areopagus of cross- 
and-miter Midases. Prevail upon yourself to learn 
to despise & nation which ignores the merit of the 
Belle-Isles and of the Voltaires. Come to a land 
where you are loved and bigotry is not.” 


Voltaire experienced another and uite as painful 
reverse. It was the ‘Ministerial interdiction of 
his “Julius Cesar,” which was upon the eve of 
being brought out. . Indignant at this arbitrary and 
vexing measure, Voltaire was about to leave France 
once more, when a diplomatic mission was proposed 
"to this interdicted author, to this publicist so often 
pursued and exiled. The new Minister of War, the 
Count of Argenson, had had the idea of utilizing the 
friendship ‘of Voltaire and Frederick to strive and 
obtain through it an alliance. between France and 
Pruasia. Frederick, at peace with all his. enemies, 
‘had signed the treaty of Breslau, which greatly dis- 
pleased the French, whose policy sought to cause him 
‘again to take up arms. 

Although Voltaire saw all the difficulty of that 
delicate mission, the consequences of which might 
be the rupture of his good relations with Frederick, 


r 


to his own expression, had so often treated him in a 
shameful manner. But he loved France, and blind 
enemies alone could have accused him of a lack of 


[| patriotism, without succeeding in basing their cal- 
'. friend, on the 25th.of August, 1742, his secure: asy-. 


umnies upon any real fact. — - 
E: Madame du Châtelet, who had not been initiated 


797. 


into the secret of the diplomatic mission, wrote at 
that time: : s 

“ He has gone to Holland, whence he will probably 
go to Prussia, which is what I fear above all, for the 
King of Prussia is a dangerous rival for‘me.- At 
the end of July I shall go to Brussels, where he has. 
promised to meet me again.” : se 

[ro BE cONTTRUED.] ~~ 


— Communications. 


Endless Misery. 

“The Synod of Albany, during its session at Schenectady, 
Oct. 9, passed the following paper, plainly pointing to the 
case of the Rev. Dr. Webber of Troy : 

t (WHEREAS, It is notorious that the position of the Church 
has been challenged in regard to the doctrine of future ` 
punishment, the Synod of Albany, under 4 grave sense. of 
its responsibility, feels constrained to declare that according 
to the standards of our Church, the word of God does not 
authorize the hope of any probation for sinners beyond the 
grave, and that the Lord leaves no room to doubt the eternal 
misery of all who die in sin impenitent and without faith in 
Christ. We- alao feel called upon to declare that it is slan- 
derous to the ministry of the Presbyterian Church to insin- 
uate that they maintain.» confession of faith, some of the 
doctrines of which they are ashamed or afraid to preach. 

t: We also insist that any declaration to the contrary, espe-' 
cially if it implies a sneer 4t the Church and its doctrines, 
by any accredited minister of our communion, is a gross 
violation of his covenant obligations, and inconsistent 
with honorable standing in the ministry.’ 

** One of the duties of the Synod is to review the records 
of the Presbyteries. In reviewing the records of the Troy 
Presbytery the Synod adopted the following committee 
report . ‘ 

t “The Committeo'on the Records of the Presbytery of Troy 
recommend the approval of those records, with a single 
exception. Frum page 450 to page 476 inclusive, they find 
recorded, as the action of the Presbytery, a paper reviewing 
and censuring the opinions and expressions of ono of its 
members, as published in a series of sermons. To this 
paper the committee takes exceptions on the ground that a 
Presbyter, publishing the opinions and expressions here 
quoted, so contrary to the word of God and the doctrinal 
standards of our Church as to constitute an offense in the 
sense in whicb the word is used in our book of discipline, 
should hav been required by the Presbytery of Troy to 
answer jndicially.’—Albany Morning Express. 


Archie, the little Irish mason, dressed his cornerstone, 
picked it up, lugged it to the wall, but failed to lift it on to the 
corner. Holding the stone against the wall, he sings out to 
an associate, ‘‘ George! George! giv usg a bit of a luft, I’m 
too short at one eend jist.” Let this go for exordium 
No. 1. ; 

In the days of Frederick the Great, a certain or uncertain 
clergyman dropped the endless misery gospel. The pious 
worshipers were horrified. They informed his reverence 
that if he didn’t restore to them the good old doctrine of 
endless misery, they must report him to his majesty. He 
didn’t restore, and they did report. 

After giving them a judicial hearing, his majesty amiably 
dismissed them, with a sealed letter to bis reverence, in- 
forming him of the grievous charge preferred against him, 
and requesting him to read to the congregation, at the close 
of morning service, the following Certificate : 

Wuereas, My Prussian snbj cts, of the parish of ———, 
are 80 desirvus of endless misery, this is to certify them 
that they hav my full consent to be damaed to all eternity, 
if they choose it. i FREDERICK, 

Woaen't ho liberal? Let this go for exordium No.2. Now 
for ihe sermon. 

Sbould Frederick, or any other body or bodies, undertake 
to damn to a!l elernily all who dv nub sacrifl:e on the 
Rev. John Calviu’s altar, the Frederick, or other body 
of bodies aforesaid, might fiod him, ber, or themeelf, or 


he accepted it to serve his country, which, according: 


selves, uot much uulike Archie, ‘‘too short at one eend 
jist.” Amen. PRENTISS. 
— 


Letter from an Illinois Postmaster. 


T. B. WAKEMAN, Esq , Dear Sir; Allow me to send you 
from thie distant point my heartfelt thanks for your excel- 
lent and thorough work on the Comstock laws question. 

At the outset of the discussion I was with Abbot for re- _ 
form of the Jaws, but a little examination of the subject 
chauged all that, The bull-dozing “Card” was of itself 
an eye-opener, and yur masterly argument completed my 
conversion 10 the doctrine of “‘ Fieedom and Purity, now 
and forever, one and inseparable.” 

There seems to be a sort of panic blindness on tue part of 
some that greatly overrates the mischief done througii the 
mails. I would not by any means underrate it, but I bav 
been Po:tmaster for many years where large numbers of 
children and youth get their mail, and 1 must say that the 
amount of impure matter going into their hands is iofini- 
tesima!l, uoless it may be iu letters, in regard to which I 
could nol, of course, know anything. The news-stands 
and train beys do a hundred fold more in the direction of 
impurity than the post-office, i 

I was also for a long time in a position to acquiro some legal 
ways of lovkisg at things, aud I cannot conceive of any 
law which would reach the case without subvertiog the 
most precious principies of our government, though Abbot: 
claims that it is as casy a3 rolling off a log. 

Thanks again for your excelient work, and, by ihe way, 
if you can seod me your Faneuil Hall or Syracuse address 
I shali be much obliged. - Yours truly, E R. B, 


———— i 
Every women suffragist from tbe commencement has 
been bombarded with Paul, knocked on the head with 
somebody else’s interpretation of the Scriptures, and brang- 
ed 38 heretical.— Ballot Boz, i 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOV. 16, 1878. 


To TAKE a needed step in the spelling reform, we have 
acted upon the advice of the American Philological Associa- 
tion to the extent of dropping the useless final e in the 
words have, give, and live, except in such matter as is used 
in making books and pamphlets. It is hoped other periodi- 
cals will see the propriety of this step and act accordingly. 


Visit from Hon. Elizor Wright. 


We felt honored to receive a call from this worthy brother 
on Yaturday last, on the occasion of his visit to this city to 
attend a reunion of some of the venerable men who organ- 
ized and composed the old Abolition party of forty years 

“ago. The reunion was held at the residence of Dr. ©. 8. 
Lozier, No. 321 West Fourteenth street, The Sun, in giving 
an account of the gathering, uses the following language: 


“Jt was the fortieth anniversary of the casting of the first 
anti-slavery votes. In the spacious saloon parlors were 
many who had, forty years ago, in poverty and ubscurity, 
spoken from public platforma in favor of freedom for the 
slave, but who were then despised and laughed at. Some 
ladies, descendants of revolutionists, were there. Mr. Albert 
O. Willcox, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
New York Young Men’s Anti-Siavery Society in 1839, pre- 
sided, His hair was white, but his form was as stout as an 
oak as he stood in the center of the parlor. In a short 
sprech he spoke with energy of the old fights that he had 
helped to carry on in this city against the then popular insti- 
tution of slavery. j 

u Then ke introduced John Jay, a yet stonter and whiter 
haired veteran in anti-slavery days, who recalled the snti- 
slavery movement begun forty years ago in Philadelphia, 
and followed up energetically in New York. The move- 
ment, he said, began in 1888, and was first in the hearts and 
on the tongues of the peuple of this city in 1834. The de- 
nunciation of slaveholding avd the project of elevating peo- 
ple of color was stigmatized as a crime by almost every one; 
yet the Society in New York held that slavery should be 
abolished in the District of Columbia and also in every state 
to ve thereafter admitted to the Union. Meetings held by 
the Society in Chatham street were broken up by mobs. 

© Dr, Abram L. Cox’s church, in Broome street, was threat- 
ened, and it was for a long time guarded night:and day 
against the rioters, lest it should be torn down. Then the 
speaker traced the rapid and powerful rise of the Society 
from 1836 to 1848. In 1854 came a puli back through Fill- 
more’s signing of the Fugitive Slave law, but it inspired a 
memorable series of anti slavery meetings in the old Broad- 
way Tabernacle to protest against protecting human slavery. 
Out of that excitement, added the speaker, arose the public 
senliment that caused the Kansas resistance in 1859, whence 
flowed the rupture between the North and South. 

“Chairman Willcox said that there was in those early 
times one judge in New York who dared to defend the fugi- 
tive slave in New York, and he was John Jay. This 
brought applause from the silvery-haired veterans. 

“ Elizur Wright of Boston jumped nimbly to his feet, and 
said that he knew of many a slave who had been helped 
toward the Canadian boundary by Judge Jay, whereupon 
more applause followed. 

“Mr. Wright, as silver-haired as his compeers, remem- 
bered when Southerners had a meeting in Tammany Hall, 
which was pro-slavery, and which established beyond a 
doubt, in their own minds, the divine right of the institution 
of human chattels. But time showed that they were mis- 
taken. Mr. Wright added that his main object in speaking 
‘was not to charge any wicked or fiendish purpose upon the 
Southern slaveboldera, but to show how the advocates of 
universal human freedom suffered in those days. In partic. 
ular, he praised Gen. James D. Birney, a Southerner, who 
liberated his slaves. Gen. Birney’s picture bung on the wall 
of the parlor, and the speaker took it down as he mentioned 
him. A murmur of applause went around, and the picture 
was passed from hand to hand. : 

` e Then Chairman Willcox said that some were there who 
were of the old “ Liberty party,” formed in 1849. He called 
on Mr, Benjamin L. Mason of Yonkers, who spoke briefly, 
saying that the work of the Anti-Slavery party is not yet 
finished. The Indians are not yet treated by Government 
as they should be. : 

“Mrs. Dr. Lozier recalled the time, in 1829, when it was 
perilous in this city to pray in public for the liberation of 
the slave. Many religious meetings were held in secret, lest 
the many zealous pro-slavery advocates in the neighborhood 
should enter the room and break np the gathering. 

“Then George L, Downing of Washington said that be 
had been identified from the first with the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and that he, being of the down-trodden race himself, 
knew that it is not wholly emancipated yet. Negroes in the 
South are yet oppressed. It iaa mistake to suppose that 
they are free. The whites among whom they liv continue 
in many ways to oppress them, and the only way to elevate 
the blacks is to elevate the whites—by education and by 
wiser statesmanship. 

“ Here a woman jumped up, and said that it was wrong 
that the meeting should close without a mention of John 
Brown’s name. The name was received with a clapping of 
hands. Nothing more was said, however, about that Aboti- 
tionist. 

“Col Raiph Plumb of Strcater, IH., related his early 
struggles in ihe movement, and told how he was treated, 
publicly and privately, with contumeiy. ; 

* Other speakers were William Whituey, the Rev. Pi:cbe 
Hanaford, the Rev. Charles B. Ray, and Daniel F. Apple- 
ton. Before the meeting broke up, letters were read from a 
dozen old anti-slavery leaders in the Union. A New York 
Herald, dated Nov. 8, 1888, which was about a third as large 


& separate organization. 


as it now is, containing a three-column newspaper report of 
an anti-slavery meeting in the Broadway. ‘l'abernacle, was 


‘| handed around and laughed at. + 


t After the meeting broke up, the. gray-haired men Te- 
lated to each other interesting incidents. of the anti-slavery 
strife forty years ago.” ; bg Et 


An interview with the worthy and venerable Mr. Wright 
was most agreeable. He took the opportunity while in the city’ 
to call upon T. B. Wakeman and several other friends, and 
all felt honored by the same. He lias seen hbis seventieth 
winter; his locks are nearly white, but he is still active and 
vigorous in body and mind; he comprehends the questions 
of the hour with as much clearness and correctness as any 
man living. He bas a mind of no ordinary perception, scope, 
and power. i : antifa Va A 

He has been a lifelong reformer, and has been prominent 
in his defense of mental and pbysical Jiberty, and when it 
‘was unpopular to be £o. There are none who hav a clearer 
conviction of the importance of Liberals, as a body, firmly 
defending the rights of the people under the Constitution 
and maintaining the guarantees of liberty and. equal privi- 
leges. He is not one who would surrender aught of the 
principles of American liberty for the sake of being counted 
moral or respectable, or for the purpose of co-operating with 
intolerant bigots ike Anthony Comatock:of the Y. M. 0. A. 
He would not, that he might stand well wilh the Mrs. Grun- 
dyism of the day, or lest some strait-laced conservative 
should judge him not thoroughly respectable, surrender 
the most valuable rights, the inheritance of freemen. 
Even the fear of being denounced as being favorable to ob- 


scenily would not make him false to liberty. He would. 


contend for the rights of the people regardless of what opin- 
ions the bigoted self-righteous class might entertain of him. 
He is one whom all good people can honor and love. 

To converse with such a man fand to know him, one is 
lost in wonder how such Liberals as B. F. Underwood, 
Judge Hurlbut, ©. D. B. Mills, J. W. Truesdell, and others, 
could be offended because he was elected President of the 
National Liberal League, and for that express reason should 
churlishly withdraw and organize a counter-movement. If 
it was the spirit of Liberalism that caused them to take such 
a step, then we hay not had a proper conception of what 
Liberalism is. It seems most singular that sensible meu 
should become angry and-petulant because so grand and 
good a man es Elizur Wright should receive the votes of 
three-fifths of the delegates for the office of President of the 
League for one year. That is all the grounds of complaint 
they had, ‘No sooner was it announced that Elizur 
Wright was chosen ae principal officer than the Rev. Gor. 
don, the Rev. D. H. Clark, followed by the Rev. F, E, 
Abbot, B. F. Underwood, and others left the hall in dis- 
pleasure ‘‘to defend themselves,” acting more like spoilt 
children than men of reason, intelligence, and stability, It 
is to be hoped they may liv long enough to see the absurdity 
ayd childisbness of such conduct. - ; 

It can hardly be thought by sensible people that because 
seventy-six delegates preferred Mr. Wright for President 
the minority we:e justified in withdrawing and setting up 
When the delegates went into 
an election there was, of course, a tacit understanding that 
there should be a fair election, and that it should be sub- 
mitted to by all concerned. This was certainly the inten- 
tion of the Repealers; they expressed a desire for harmony 
and a determination to abide by the decision of an election, 
They would not bay withdrawu had Mr. Abbot been 
re-elected. They had no intention of doing so under any 
provocation. Had a majority preferred Mr. Abbot, they 
would hav submitted with good grace, and not hav gone 
off in a huff and started a rival concern. It is fair 4o 
conclude that it was the intention of the Abbot party from 
the first to elect their man or divide the League. Rule or 
ruin seemed to be their governing idea. This some of 
their members hav admitted. .They were resolved ali the 
time, if Mr. Abbot was not re-elected, to break up the 
League and make him President of a new organization. 

It is not the correct principle for governing a city, a state, 
or & nation. Should a minority of the voters, because 
they do not suceeed in electing the candidate they prefer 
for mayor, governor, or president, secede and torm 
a rival organization ? Every person ought to be able to, 
see that such a course would be destructive of all stability 
in public sffuirs, and. must eventuate in anarchy aud ruin. 

It is hardly the correct principle of action, either, for any 
individual to undertake to play the role of dictator or despot 
and lay down certain planks or platforms upon which he 
and all others must stand under any circumstances. It isa 
spirit so un-American in character, and so objectionable in 
its nature, that it cannot be submitted to. Mr. Wright has 
done nothing of this kind, nor has any member of the ma- 
jority taken this course. There is but one man who has 
attempted to force this repulsive doctrine upon the League, 
and be has not found it eminently successful. 

Mr. Wright is a prudent, reasonable man; and while he 
cannot see that the minority had the slightest excuse for 
dividing the League and leaving it in the mauner they did, 
his course will be conciliatory, and he hopes a reunion may 
take place in one or two years. ‘This hope is also indulged 
in by the most of those who are opposed to the Comstock 
laws. They cid not wish to see the League broken in frag- 
ments, and they hope it may again be a united, harmonious 
body. It can hardly be harmonious, however, if any one 
man must always be its leading officer, or if the majority 
must submit to the minority. If it is to be owned anu 
run by one man, or if the one-man power be its principle 
of action, then it had better remain in two organizations 
as cow. Division is preferable to despotism. If Mr. 
Abbot must be President—if the League cannot maintain 
respectability except with him ag leading officer—perhaps it 
is well enough to keep a little League for his special benefit. 

All readers must admire the excellent spirit of Mr, 


i income; and for this the Constitution givs no warrant. 


Wright’s Letter of Acceptance, whick will be found on 
another page, and we are aure it wil! be read with unmixed. 
pleasure. It is to be hoped that the spirit of harmony: 
which he breathes forth will be felt by sit members of the: 
National Liberal League, and that he may yet liv many 
years to be its honored and beloved President. > 


Judge Huribut’s Address, 


We are pleased to learn that the brilliant address whicly 
Judge Hurlbut delivered to the National Liberal League at: 
Syracuse is to be published in Zhe Index. It. waa eloquently; 
and carefully rendered, and, as it is considered the ablest. 
argument that has been made in favor of the General Gov-- 
eynmeni’s taking cognizance of the crimes and offenses. 
which belong to the jurisdiction of the states, it will be read: 
with careful interest, We shall expect also that Mr. Wake- - 
man will reply to it, especially as to the legality or gonstitu.. 
tionality of the Comstock postal laws. ; 

‘When in committee at Byracuse with several other gentle- - 
men, the Judge admitted that the anti-Comstock. party: 
had the argument on their side, and he also admitted that. 
he had been forced to the utmost of his ingenuity to fiad. 
an argument in favor of the General Government's interfer. . 
ing to take cognizance of the mora! quality of mail matter, . 
and to punish those who sent immoral or indecent matter - 
through the mails, and that at length he found it in the fact. 
that the General Government exercised the power to punish . 
persons who robbed the mails, arguing that if the Govern-. 
ment hud the power to punish robbery of the mails it can. 
also punish those who desecrate it by sending foul matter in. 
iti The Judge, however, ought to hav been able to see that. 
the cases are not at all analogous. The punishing of robbers. 
of the mail is done for postal reasons and for the good and 
perpetuity of the postal service, while the inspection or cen-- 
sorship of the mails is 6f an entirely different character. 
The espionage which the moral imspection demands is not 
for postal reasons. The stopping of certain matter because. 
of the opinions it contains is wholly un-American in charac-- 
ter, and can in no wise be said to be for the benefit of the: 
service, for it directly curtails its business and lessens its. 
We: 


await the Judge’s address and Mr. Wakeman’s seply. 


A Difference. 


A perceptible distinction may be observed between: tiie: 
National Liberal League and the National Liberal League: 
of America (is the latter supposed to include Canatla and the 
Fiji Islands?) besides the momentous one of ‘‘respectabil-. 
ity,” and that is the organ, or organs, for eseb. The new 
rival organization declared The Indes to be its organ, while the: 
old organization passed a resolution that all Liberal papers 
should be equally regarded as organs, giving no ene paper 
a preference over the others. Whichis the broa¥#er,, more: 


Liberal spirit, can be perceived. 
$$ 


| Three Weeks 


from the date of this paper we shall hav to hie ourselves’ 
away to Watkins to be arraigned before the High Court of 
Schuyler County for the alleged offense of selling a copy of 
““Qupid’s Yokes” for a little friend when she was ab- 
sent at dinner. Whether the dire tribunal will consign 
us to prison for a term of years for such an offense remains 
to be seen. But we cannot think that the courts of the 
state of New York will so far lend themselves to the spirit 
of intolerance and bigotry as to send us to prison for being 
charged with selling a pamphlet which was written as an 
argument in favor of a special doctrine or line of belief, 

Those Liberal friends who, hay made pledges for the 
Defense Fund are requested to remit. Considerable money 
will now be needed to defend ourselves against Comstock- 
ism. The expensesat Watkins for four of us will necessa- 
rily be heavy, and an effort is now also being made to get Mr. 
Heywood out of prison. The President is now being vin- 
ited and appealed to, with the petitions that Dav been se 
numerously signed by sympathetic friends, for tins expreas 
purpose. Let the pledges now be made good. 


— = 


-To Be Regretted. 


It is indeed to be regretted that Zhe Index of last week, 
including very unfair and untruthful extracts from the Syr- 
acuse papers, contains many misrepresentations respecting: 
the course and motives of those who do not think precisely: 
with itself. The number of these instances of wilful mis-. 
representations are by no means small. We have on several 
oceasions pointed them out with definiteness, but do not. 
care to enter into it at this time. 

It is indeed sad to see one who holds himself up as a par- 
agon of high morality and respectability falling so easily 
into the bad habit of misrepresentation, falsification, and: 
detraction a8 has been practiced in that quarter for many 
months. Truthfuloess, we believe, is still regarded as one 
of the virtues, and it should noi be lost sight of by those 
who make such special pretensions to morality and purity. 
It may become an interesting problem in moral mathemat- 
ics as to how much misrepresentation it requires to equal a 
very moderate amount of obscenity, or rather, a charge ot 
obscenity not sustained by the facts, or, in oiner words, how 
many absolute falsehoods does it require to equal in culpa- 
bility a suspicion, Truth and honesty are earnestly recom- 
mended to the apostle of respectability as virtues worthy of 
cultivation. ` : 


ie me 


Cart. H. H. Brown and M. C. Vandercook have just- 
completed an engagement in Investigator Hall, Boston. 
About the first of December they start West and would like 
to hear from parties along the line via Chicago and St. 
Louis who would like a course of lectures. Address them 
at Allegan, Mich, 


The Truth Seeker, November 16, 1878, 
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John v, 28, 29; 1 Cor. xv, 16); while in other passages it hope to hav the pleasure of sending out a fair share of them. 


859. I don’t believe it was necessary for Abraham to be “Bays plainly that there is no resurrection of the dead (Eccl. It isa volume of 440 pages, and is mailed at the low price 
-assisted by divine aid in begetting his son Isaac in his old 1 5; Is. xxvi, 14). 


:age, as described in Gen, xxi, 2, and Heb. xi, 12, when a 


879. According to some passages, rewards and punish- 


few years later he waa able. to beget six more children with. ments are to be bestowed in this world (Prov. xi, 81); 


out any divine aid (Gen. xxv, 1, 2), 


| while according. to others they are to be bestowed in the 


360.. I don’t believe that the promise which God is said to` 2¢Xt world (Rev. xx, 12; Matt. xiv, 27; 2 Cor. v, 10). 


have made to Abraham to give the land of Canaan to his | 


880. Many passages declare i in strong language that anni- 


seed as a possession forever (Gen. xiii, 14, 15; xxii, 8) has’ hilation is the portion of mankind (Job iii, 11, 18, 17, 19, 
been faithfully carried out, or that it agrees with Acts vii, |22; Eccl. ix, 5, 10; iii, 19, 20), while others teach diametri- 


5, and Heb. xi, 9, 18, where it explicitly says that Abraham : 
and his seed did not receive the premises. It is well known 
that they have not possessed that land for about two thou | 
sand. years. 
361. I don’t believe that the statement made in 2 Chron. 
xxii, 1, that Ahaziah was the youngest son of Jehoram, 
agrees with 2 Chron. xxi, 16, 17, where it says Jehoahaz was 
his youngest son. 
362. .I don’t believe that the statement made in 2 Kings, 
viii, 17, 24, 26, that Ahaziah was twenty-two years old when 
he began to reign agrees with the statement made.in 2 Chron. 
xxi, 20, and xxii, 1, 2, that he was forty-two years old when 
he began to reign, which -statement would make him 
two years older than his father. 
368. I cannot see that the statement made in 2 Sam. vi, 
23, that Michal, the daughter of Saul, had no child agrees 
with 2 Sam. xxi, 8, where it speaks of her five sons. 
. 864, Tam very much puzzled to understand how 2 Sam. 
“xxiv, 1, agrees with 1 Chron, xxi, 1, the first saying emphat- 
-ically that the Lord tempted David to number the people, 
_ while the second says just as emphatically that it was Satan 

-who tempted him to do the deed. The divinities here seem 
:to get decidedly mixed, ` 3 

865. The statement made in 2 Bam. xxiv, 9, where 800,000 
‘is given as the number of warriors in Israel and 500,000 in 

Judah seems to greatly disagree with the same census given 
in 1 Chron. xxi, 5, where the numbers are given as 1,100,000 
‘in Israel and 470,000 in Judah, showing that divine accu- 
‘racy varied over 300, 000 men—rather too much for the 
incredulous. 

360. I cannot think that the number of 700 Syrian chari- 
teers and 40,000: horsemen, as given in 2 Sam. x, 18, 
agrees with the account of the same victory, as given in 1 
‘Chron. xix, 18, where the number of slain charioteers is 
made ten times as large, to wit, 7,000. If one is 8 correct, the 
other cannot be. . 

867, The price which David paid for a certain threshing 
‘floor, as given in two different places, does not seem alto- 
gether to harmonize. In 2 Sam. xxiv, 24, the sum is given 
as fifty shekels of silver, while in 1 Chron. xxi, 25, the 
price is given as six hundred shekels in gold. If the first 
was a fair price, the second was immensely too much. If 
David could have bought it at the first named figures, he 
was ‘probably too sharp at a bargain to pay the latter sum. 
There must have been some mistake about the matter. 


368, There seems to be some discrepancy as to who slew 
Goliath, the Philistine giant. In 1 Sam. xvii, 4, 5, it says 
squarely that it was David who smote the Philistine and 
slew him, while in 2 Sam. xxi, 19, the honoris conferred 
upon Ehanan, the son of Jaare-Origim. The words “‘brother 
of” were supplied by the translators to avoid contradiction, 
and are not to be found in the original. Which is the most 
probable, that there is a mistake in what is called the divine 
record, or that they both killed the fellow, one inflicting 
death upon him the second time? 

369. I cannot understand how many of the doctrinal or 
‘speculative passages of the Bible can be made to harmonize. 
Thus, in some places it says Christ is equal with God (John 
x, 80, and Phil. ii, 6), while iA other places it states just as 
distinctly that the Son was inferior to the Father (John xiv, 
28, and Matt. xxiv, 36). 

870. In one passage it says that Christ is the judge by 
whom men are judged (John v, 22, 30), and in another it 
says he judges no man (John viii, 15, and xii, 47). 

871, In one instance it admits that Jesus was not all-pow- 
erful (Mark vi, 5), while in another it claims that he had all 
power (Matt. xxviii, 18, and John iii, 85). 

872. Several passages assert that Christ’s mission was 
peace (Luke i, 76, 79; ii, 18, 14), while in other places it 
says his mission was not peace, but that he came to send a 
sword (Matt. x, 34 ; Luke xii, 49). 

873. In one case Jesus is reported as saying of himself, that 
though he bears record of himself, the record is true (John 
viii, 18, 14), while in another instance it says if he bears 
witness of himeelf, his witness is not true (John v, 81). 


874. In some passages it is asserted that ` children are pun-|. 


ished for the sins of their parents (Ex. xx, 5 ; 2 Sam. xii, 
14), while in others it is equally positive tha. children are 
not punished for the sins of their parents (Ezek. xviii, 20; 
Deut, xxiv, 16). 

875, In some places it says man is justified by faith alone 
(Rom. iii, 20; Gal. ii; 16; iii, 11, 12; Rom. iv, 2}; while it 
afterwards-states that man is not justified by faith alone 
(James fii, 21, 24; 1 Rom. ii, 13). 

876. By the reading of some passages it would seem to 
be impossible to fall from grace (John x, 28; Rom. viii, 38, 
39); while in other places it asserts that it is possible to thus 
‘fall (Ezk. xviii, 24; Heb. vi, 4-6; 2 Peter ii, 20, 21). 

377. Some passages say there is no man that sinneth not 
(1 Kings viii, 46; Prov. xx, 9; Ecci, vii, 20; Rom. iii, 10); 
while others assert most positively, Certain ones aré sinless 
(1 John iii, 9, 6, 8). 

378. In some places if is ass 
resurrection of the dead (1 Cor. 


d that there wil bes 
, 53; Rev. xx, 12, 18; 


hands to be a great production. 


into a consideration of the Jewish Bible, 


cally. the opposite, and that a large percentage of the human 
family are to suffer endless misery (Matt. xxv, 46; Rev. xx, 
10, 15; xiv, 11; Dan. xii, 2). 

381. According to certain passages the earth is to be de- 
stroyed (2 Pet, iii, 10; Heb. i, 11; Rev. xx, 11), but accord- 
ing to others it is never to be destroyed (Ps. civ. 5; Ecel. 
i, 4). 

882. Some passages say no evil shall happen to the godly 
(Prov. xii, 21; 1 Pet. iii, 18), while others have it that evil 
does happen to the godly (Heb. xii, 6; Job ii, 3, 7). 

888. Sometimes worldly good and prosperity are the lot 
of the godly (Prov. xii, 21; Ps. xxxvii, 28, 32, 33, 37; i, 1, 
3; Gen. xxxix, 2; Job xlii, 12), and other times we have 
assurances that worldly misery and destitution are the lot 
of the godly (Heb. xi, 33, 88; Rev. vii, 14; 2 Tim. ili, 12; 
Luke xxi, £7). ; 

884. We are sometimes ‘told that worldly prosperity is a 
blessing and a reward for righteousness (Mark x, 29, 30; Ps, 
xxxvii, 25; Ps. cxii, 1,3; Job xxii, 28, 24; Prov. xv, 6), but 
in other instances we are assured that worldly prosperity is 
a curse and an impediment to future reward (Matt. vi, 19, 
21; Luke xvi, 22; Matt. xix, 24; Luke vi, 24). 

385. .We are often assured that the Christian’s yoke is 
easy (Matt. xi, 28-30; 1 Pet. iii, 13), and as often informed 
that his yoke is not easy (2 Tim. iii, 12; Heb. xxii, 6, 8). 

886, We are sometimes told that the fruits of God's 
spirit are love and gentleness (Gal. xxii), and again that the 
fruits of his spirit are vengeance and fury (Judges xv, 14, 
15; 1 Sam. xviii, 10, 11). 

887. On the one hand we are assured that prosperity and 
longevity are enjoyed by the wicked (Job xxi, 7, 8,9; Pa. 
xvii, 14; Ps. lxxiii, 3, 5, 12; Eccl. vii, 15; Jer. xii, 1), and 
on the other hand prosperity and longevity are denied the 
wicked (Job xviii, 5, 12, 18, 19; Eccl. viii, 27; Ps. ly, 23 ; 
Prov. x, 27; Job xxxvi, 14; Eccl. vii, 18). 

888. We are often assured that poverty is a blessing 
(Luke vi, 20, 24; James ii, 5), and quite as often that riches 
are a blessing (Prov x, 15; Job xxii, 28, 24; Job xiii, 12), 
and still again it is said that neither poverty nor riches are 
blessings (Prov. xxx, 8, 9). ` 

889. We are sometimes assured that wisdom is a source of 
enjoyment (Prov. iii, 18, 17), and at others that it is a source 
of vexation, grief, and sorrow (Ecel. i, 17, 18). 

390. At times we are told that a good name is a blessing 
(Eccl. vii, 1; Prov. xxii, 1), and at another that it is a 
curse (Luke vi, 26). 

391. Sometimes laughter is commended (Eccl. iii, 1-4; 
Eccl. viii, 15; Prov. xvii, 22), andat others it is condemned 
(Luke vi, 25; Eccl. vii, 8, 4). 

892. Sometimes the rod ia prescribed aya remedy for 
foolishness (Prov, xxii, 15), and again it is said that there 
is no remedy for foolishness (Prov, xxvii, 22). 

393. At one time temptation is to be desired (James i, 2), 
and at another that itis not to be desired (Matt. vi, 13). 

394.. In one instance we are told that prophecy is sure (2 
Peter i, 19), and at others that it is not sure (Jer. xviii, 7-10; 
Jer. v, 31; vi, 13). _ 

895. In one place we are told that man’s life is one hun- 

dred and twenty years (Gen, vi, 8), and in another, seventy 
years (Ps. xe, 10). 
, 896. We are often told that miracles are a proof of divine. 
mission (Matt. xi, 2-5; John iii, 2; Ex. xiv, 31), while we 
are as often assured that miracles are not a proof of divine 
mission (Ex. vii, 10-12; Deut. xiii, 1-3; Luke xi, 19). 

897. Here we are told that Moses was a very meek man 
(Num. xii.,3), and there that he was a very cruel man (Num, 
xxxi, 15, 17). 

398. On one hand we are informed that Elijah was taken 
up into heaven (2 Kings ii, 11), but on the other that none 
but Christ ever ascended into heaven (John iii, 18), 

899. At one time we are asked to believe that all Scripture 
is inspired (2 Tim. iii, 16), and at another we are told that 
some Scriptures are not inspired (1 Cor, vii, 6—v, 12; 2 Cor. 
xi, 1%). 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
ee ae 


The Bible of Bibles. 


We hav received from the publishers, Messrs. Colby & 
Rich, Kersey Graves’ last and great volume, which has 
long been promised, and which must be admitted on all 
He describes twenty-seven 
different bibles, and if some of them are passed over 
rather briefly, he enters fully enough, to make all axends, 
He claims that 
there are two thousand mistakes and errors in the inspired 
volume, many of which are dwelt upon at considerable 
length. ‘The characters of Jehovah, the Jews, Moses, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacoh, David, Solomon, and many of the 


prophets are examined without wincing. Those who wish 


to learn what the entire contents are, are referred to the 
advertisement on. s subsequent page. We can assure the 


reader that the volume is a perfect storehouse of Bible 
knowledge, and does great credit to the author of “The 
World’s Sixteen Crucified Saviors.” 
will be required to satisfy the popular demand, and we 


Thousands of copies 


. 


of $2.00. We shall at all times keep a supply on hand. 


Let the Question be Decided. 


Judge Dittenhoefer, Elizur Wright, Judge Hurlbut, Hon. 
Geo. W. Julian, James Parton, and scores of other excel- 
lent lawyera and judges, have pronounced T. B. Wakeman’s 
Faneuil Hall speech, to be an able, clear, logical, exhaus- 
tive, unanswerable and most convincing argument 
upon the unconatitutionality of the Comstock’ Postal 
laws of March, 1878, but the editor of The Index prohounces 
it “an ingenious, plausible, but narrow and sophistical pléa 
for repeal, ignoring distinctions which exist, and inventing 
others which do not, and raising a cloud of empty techiical- 
ities which a small circle of personal followers mistake for 
solid and substantial arguments.” 

Now there may be some of our readers who would be glad 
to hay the opportunity to decide for themselves whether the 
highly moral editor is right and all those other gentlemen 
all wrong. To alt such who will send us three three- 
cent postage stamps we will mail a pamphlet of 120 pages 
containing the speech in full with replies to The Index 
from the game pen and by others; also James Parton’s 
letter. Those thus sending will be enabled to decide which 
is in the wrong and which is in the right. 


Weare still sending THE TRUTH SEEKER for three months 
to trial subscribers with a premium of either of the follow- 
ing books: ‘‘ Paine’s Age of Reason,” “The Holy Bible 
Abridged,” or ‘The New American Pronouncing, Ilustrated 
Pocket Dictionary,” for 60 cenis. One thousand more 
names wanted. l 


n ——— 
Addresses at the Watkins Convention. 


We hav sent out a good many copies of this new volume, 
and are, glad to be able to report that it is giving excellent 
satisfaction. All of the addresses are of the most -able 
character, and several of them singly are worth the entire 
price of the volume. It isa work not ephemeral in charac- 
ter, but of deep thought and rich sentiments which will last 
for all time. Every Liboral who has $1.25 to spare will do 
well to send for a copy. Sent, postpaid, by mail at: that 
price. 

——e s 

FREETHINKER ALMANAC for 1880 (in German), We 
havy just received from the publisher, Carl Doerflinger, of 
Milwaukee, a copy of his annual “Almanac,” It contains 
120 pages, and is a rich treat to every German Freethinker. 
Send to the publisher for it, 


3 ea 

Mr. THERON C, LELAND hereby announces that he will 
accept a few invitations to lecture during the coming win- 
ter. He will speak on’ 

1. Organization of the Liberal Forces, 

2. Social Bankruptcy, 

8. Social Evolution, 

4, Individual Evolution, 

5, Lingual Evolution, 

6. The Comstock Laws, Obscenity, and the General 
Questions which have Divided the Liberal League. 

Nos. 2, 8, and 4 are very radical treatments of the most 
delicate social questions, and none will employ him who 
cannot bear searching discussions down to the bottom prin- 
ciples of social existence. Address 201 East 71at street, 
New York. 


A Popular Theological Question. 


The discussion in regard to hell still continues. It seems 
to resolve itself into the following considerations : Is there 
a hell or is there not? If there is one, in what does the 
punishment consist, how long does it last, and what is itg 
object? If there is no hell, what is the condition into 
which people not fitted for purity and happiness pass after 
this life is over? 

No symposium, whatever may be the intellectual calibre 
of its members, or the degree and quality of their training 
with reference to this special subject, ig able to settle this 
question. It belongs to the sphere of the unknowable, ‘at 
least so far as the present generation is concerned. There 
are facts which point toward one conclusion, and facts 
which point toward another, and endless theories which 
point toward nothing and do not deserve to be taken into 
consideration. When believers in the ingpiration of the 
Scripture are unable to agree as to the meaning of the orig- 
inal Greek words which hav been translated ‘t eternal,” it 
might readily be supposed that non-believers would be still 
more divided. But the contrary is the case. The various 
sects of professing Christians disagree more bitterly among 
themselves in regard to this interesting question than the 
Atheists and the Infidels do. 

This war must rage so long as Christianity shall continue 
to be a power. For, so long as Christianity maintains 


` supremacy, will the inspiration of the Scriptures be be- 


lieved in and believers give to the original Greek and He- 
brew various interpretations. Most people inherit their 
religion as they inherit fortune, family names, and ancestral 
peculiarities. They hav not sufficient strength cf mind, or 
integrity of principle, or originality of thought to arrive at 
asy religious convictions in and by themselves, But, never- 
theless, though a certain religious, or rather theological 
bias is thus inherited, still it is being slowly modified by 
the counter-bias created by the Infidels ; a term which we 
use in no slurring sense. The discussion on hell, which has 
now lasted for some months, is a striking instance of this 
kind of warfare.—TZelegram. 
a en 


Tu potato is supposed to be a native plant o. _ 
Chili, where it still grows wild. 


“u and 


‘Communications. 


Ovangism and Comstockism. 
BY HORACE SHEPARD. 

** Speaking of Gibbon, one of the arch-Infidels of the Jast 
century, Byron, to whom the historian’a contempt for 
Christianity was perhaps his chief recommendation, de- 
acribea him as ; ` 

“Snapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.’ 
The fact was, as Byron must hav known, however much 
he wished it otherwise, that the solemn creed was not 
snapped at all, but grew stronger and stronger in men’s 
minds the more frequent and violent the assaults which it 
resisted unscathed.—V. F. Weekly Witness, 

The above is but a short extract from the Witness of an 
article over half a column in length, made up mainly of 
abuse, of which the above is a fair specimen. 

The Witness is one of the remaining journals that holds 
on to the old Calvinistic orlhodoxy in real earnest. The 
quotation from Byron is doubtless a fair specimen of 
the intelligence and honesty, or perhaps I might more 
properly say, of the ignorance or dishonesty of the true biue 
orthodox papers, The quotation has seven words and one 
of them is wrong—a fair proportion of them. The true 
version is on 

“ Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.” 


We might suppose a typographical error, but the word is 
repeated more than once, hence it must hav been from igno- 
rance or dishonesty: which was it? The line may be 
found in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, canto iii, verse cvii. 

The editor of the Witness apent his own money, and when 
that failed, a great many thousands of dollara of zealous 
pietista’, in a vain effort to prevail upon the people of New 
York and the surrounding country to swallow a daily dose 
of piety as often as they do their daily meals ; and as if that 
were not enough, the Witness loaded itself with two of the 
most ignorant, stupid, and malignant fanaticisms there are 
in the country. I refer to Orangism and Comstockism. 
These are enough to sink a navy. It has much to say for 
the Orangemen of Canada. The Daily Witness failed 

The celebration of the battle of the Boyne on the twelfth 
of July is decidedly wrong. The proceeding is in exceed- 
ingly bad taste, contrary to generosity and magnanimity ; 
belonging to the rude and barbarous ages rather than to the 
liberal and magnanimous spirit of North America in the 
nineteenth century. The ostensible cause and professed 
necessity for the Orange organization hav long since passed 
away. The objects were, if I am rightly informed, to 
secure the crown to William, Prince of Orange, and his 
heirs, and also to secure the Protestant succession to the 
crown rather than the Catholic. There is no necessity, pro- 
priety, or utility for such au organization for such purposes 
at the present time, There is no Catholic claimant to the 
crown of Great Britain. Neither does the crown of Great 
Britain nor the Protestant churches need or desire the aid 
of the Orangemen. On the contrary, they both repudiate 
such pretended aid as an injury rather than a benefit to 
them. The Orange processions are discountenanced by the 
Government of Great Britain. 

Let us now briefiy notice certain parties who act on differ- 
ent principles from what the Orangemen do. 

The British people celebrated the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo, the 18th of June, for nearly forty years. 
Becoming desirous of cultivating more friendly relations 
with France, they discontinued public and demonstrative 
cclebratious of that important battle. 


“When our late civil war was brought to a close, the word |. 


was quietly passed around that we would pot hav any 
public celebration of battles or of Union victories, or in- 
scriptions upon flags or banners that would serve to remind 
our Southern brethren of their cefeat. Had the contrary 
course been pursued we might hav had in some parts of 
the country an annual crop of riots, outrages, and blood- 
shed that would hav left those of the Orangemen and 
Catholics on the 12th of July quite in the shade. 

When the Germans in the city of New York wished to 
celebrate the return of peace after the conclusion of the 
Franco-German war, they made it s peace celebration 
strictly and severely ; and a splendid celebration it was, 
without any disturbance or accident. ; 

There was a large population of Frenchmen, Americans, 
and Irishmen in New York who sympathized with France. 
Had the Germans blazoned the triumph of war, carried 
flags and banners setting forth there victories in battle and 
their capture of Alsace and Loraine, their would hav been 
almost certainly more or less of disturbance, and perhaps a 
bloody riot. 

We sometimes hear it said that the Orangemen hav the 
same right to celebrate the battle of the Boyne on the 12th 
of July as Irishmen hav to celebrate St. Patrick's Day on 
the 17th of March. The cases are entirely different. St. 
Patrick was a man of peace, Like St. Paul, he was a 
worker with lis hands. He called a whole people to what 
we may consider a higher aud better religion and civiliza- 
tion. His life and deportment were humble and innocent. 
There is nothing aggressive and insulting to anybcdy in the 
proper and decorous celebration of $t. Patrick’s Day. 


The Protestant population would hav the right to object 
to the Roman Catholics celebrating the anniversary of the 
Bt. Bartholomew massacre as an outrege upon decency and 
propriety. It would be of the same character with the cel- 
ebralion of the battle of the Boyne, but of a more exagger- 
ated degree. The ultimate results were similar in both 
eases. They were both fights about religion. The results 
in both cases were permanently disastrous to the defeated 
party. When we remember the long course of persecutions 
and confiscations that followed the battle of the Boyne, and 
the comparatively speedy ending of the St. Bartholomew 


| businessa, we are inclined to the belief that the former was | * Mr. Comstock -began to show signs of ‘annoyance. Go- 


the more cruèl and disastrous of the two. : 


The proceedings of the Orangemen is one l 
| where the results are directly the opposite from what they 


propose to accomplish. Their celebration has so much. of 


coarsg absurdity and barbarism ia it that it disgraces and 
injures the Protestant cause and strengthens that of the 
Roman Catholics. The Orangemen hav no right to call the 
affsir a religious quarrel between Protestant and Catholic. 
The great majority of Protestants object to being in any 
way identified with Orangism. We never hear of Irish 
Catholics attacking Protestant churches or Sunday-school 
processions. I hav often seen Irish Catholic policemen set 
to protect from disturbance Protestant church or public re- 
ligious meetings. So faras I hav observed they fulfilled 
their duties in honor and good faith. The political Jesuits 
could well afford to keep the Orangemen in pay to hold on 
and persevere in their course, 


The publishers of the Witness are trying to raise money. 


to start anew the Daily Wiiness, Let them raise and expend 
a huadred thousand dollars, and then another sud another, 
until they hav expended a million of dollars, but the paper 
will never pay its own expenses while itis loaded down 
with the ignorant, barbarous, and intolerant fanaticisms of 
Orangism and Comstockism. Let the Witness aid to equelch 


out these two miserable barbarisms, after which it would: 


stand & tolerable chance of success. 


Comstock again to the Froni. 

Anthony Comstock has not been very active of late, but 
quite recently he has made himself rather conspicuous by 
interfering with the exhibition of a eopy of a celebrated 
painting by the noted Austrian artist, Hans Makart. Com- 
stock’s conduct in the case has called out merited criticisms 
from many of our city papers, several of them, while ac- 
cording him. full credit fer all the good he has done, 
eensure him for his unwarranted course in this case. The 
World gave this account: 


COMSTOCK ON HANS MAKART. 


of those cases 


Bu 
of 


ing into his private office he -bronght-out a pamphlet con- 
taining a number of extracts of court decisions bearing upon 
the question and read from them very rapidly. . The report- 
er asked for one of the books several. times, but Mr. Cmi- 
stock made no reply, When he had finished reading, how- 
ever, the request was renewed ‘and refused. ; 

‘© Will- you lend or sell me`ne, s> that I can let people 
understand the lawa on the subject ?” asked the reportef. 

“No, sir,” was Mr. Comstock’s reply ; “these are the 
points I use in my briefs, and I am not going to furnish 
people powder to shoot me with.” 


The World also had an editorial upon the same subject, 
which we subjoin. 
COMSTOCK V8. MAKART. 


It is eminently desirable either that the Society for the 
pression of Vice should get another agent in the place 
r. Anthony Comstock, or that it should cease to clothe 

its agent with judicial functions and require him to take 

counsel of some person of sense and discretion before either 
making or threatening seizures. If Comstock had taken 
counsel of such a person before stigmatizing a respectable 
tradesman as a corruptor of public morals, and a great and 
pure work of art as an indecent picture, he would not hav 


made the indecent public spectacle of himself which he has ` 


made in ordering a copy of Makart’s ‘‘ Charles V.” out of 
a shop window in Fulton street. The picture itself, though 
a German and not, as the worthy Mr, Comstock ignorantly 
imagines, a French piciture, has been perhaps the crowning 
glory of the Paris Exhibition in the department of. art. 
Nothing in it has more thoroughly commanded the admira- 
tion of every intelligent person who has looked upon it'than 
the absolute nobility and grandeur of sentiment with which 
ths painter has treated the stately and superb figures upon 
which Mr. Comstock seems to hav gazed with the. eyes 
which ages ago shrivelled and dropt out of the swinish head 
of Peeping Tom of. Coventry. It has been repeatedly 
charged upon this agent of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice that he is, not in the least scrupulous about the 
methods he employs to do even the legitimate and necessary 
work which falls to him, and that he is quite willing to en- 
trap into an offense a person who otherwise might not 


commit an offense, for the purpose of procuring a conviction 


and making a showing of activity, Doubtless, the society, 
on the whole, has done a needful and useful work. There 


-J is as little doubt that the young are better protected from 
bad influences than they were when it fell to work as there 
is that butchers and cartmen are’more humane in their degl- 
ings with horses and sheep and calves than in the old days 
when they were secure against the vigilance of Mr. Bergh. 
But the necessary work of such a society is not likely to be 
undertaken by a very scrupulous or delicate-minded man ; 
and nothing but unscrupulougness and indelicacy could 
make an issue between such a society and that portion of 


A SUPPRESSED PICTURE.—‘‘ PARIS AINT HERB, NOR IT DON'T 
MAKE OUR LAWS.” 


Mr. Andrew J. Hope keeps a candy store on Fulton 
street, near Pearl. He is not only a confectioner but a 
patron of the arts. A few weeks ago he purched from Mr. 
Wm. Schaus a finely executed and handsomely ‘framed 
water-color copy of Hans Makart’s painting of ‘‘ Charles 


the Fifth’s Entry into Antwerp.” The original, which is 
now on exhibition in the Art Gallery of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, has been much talked of by European critics and con- 
noisseurs. It represents the King’s triumphal procession 
through the streets of the ancient Flemish city, and in the 
foreground there are severa figures of nude women, appa- 
rently representing heralds of the royal coming. Mr. Hope’s 
copy was exhibited for several weeks in Mr. Schaua’ shop 
window, and when be purchased it Mr. Hope placed it in 
his window. There it remained up to last Thursday, when 
Mr. Anthony Comstock, of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, saw it. Mr. Comstock at once sought Mr. Hope 
and informed him that the picture was obscene, and that he 
would not permit it to be exhibited any longer. Mr. Hope 
protested, but in vain. Mr, Comstock declared that if the 
picture was not removed he would seize it and arrest its 
owner. Mr. Hope says that he did not care to hav.a con- 
flict with so powerful a society as the one that Mr. Com- 
stock claims to represent. He accordingly promised that 
the objectionable painting should be exhibited no more, and 
he caused it to be covered with a placard with the follow- 
ing inscription: 
- A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 

I purchased of William Schans, of Broadway. the inclosad 
picture which he had on exhibiticn in his window, a water- 
color copy of Makart’s great historical painting of 

“ Charles the Fifth’s Entry into Antwerp,” ; 
which is at present all the rage atthe Exposition, Being the 
only copy which would reach this country before Christmas, I 
took pride in showing it to the public. : 

A gentleman claiming to bathe Society for ths. Prevention of 
Oruelty to Morality came into mystore and peremptorily or- 


dered it out of the window. 
Surely the world moves! 


This notice in the window has attracted even larger 
crowds than the picture did. All day yesterday people 
stopped to read the inscription over the handsome gilt frame 
and wondered. Many of them went inside and asked what 
it meant. 

Mr. Comstock denied that he had threatened to seize the 
picture or to arrest Mr. Hope. He said he had only called 
Mr. Hope's attention to the female figures which he‘ con- 
sidered ‘‘injurious to little boys.” ‘This painting,” he 
continued, ‘‘may be all right in a gallery, but in & shop- 
window it is exposed to the sight of little boys and girls, 
and it is not right to leave it there.” 

“ Was it not exposed to the sight of big and little boys 
and girls on Broadway ?” asked the reporter. 2 

Mr. Comstock did not reply. ‘ There are many works,” 
he said, * which are unobjectionable in a gallery; there are 
the works of Pompeii (sic) and other classics, but that does 
not justify the sale of photographs of:them, As to this pic- 
ture, it has its proper place in a public gallery or a gentle- 
man’s parlor.” ie 

“ Tg this picture obscene, in your judgment ?” 

“In a public window, yes,” was the reply: “exceedingly 
pernicious to be placed before young men, Itis not, in my 
judgment and according to the decision of the eonrts, a 
proper picture to put in the windows where little boys and 
girls are passing.” : ; 

“What would you do if Hope put it back in the window 
again ?” 3 i 

eel would take action to ceize it, most certainly.” ~ 

“Do you. know the original has been exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition ?” - 

“It may all be. Paris aint here, norit don’t make our 
laws.” on > 

Mr, Comstock went on to say that the exhibition of ob- 
scene works of art would not be permitted. 

t“ What do you consider obscene works of art ?” asked 
the reporter. 

“Works of art that are obscene,” was the reply, which 
elicited a smile from one of Mr. Comstock’s lieutenants who 
was present. 

“ But what constitutes the obscenity ?” 

“I mean the lewdness of nude figures,” 

*t Is a nude figure necessarily lewd ?” 


we 


self, 
suppose that Mr. Comstock was made so by nature. 
a man with a hobby ; but like other men with hobbies, Mr. 


the public in whose minds Greek sculpture and Italian 
paintings give rise to different feelings than those whieh 
they inspire in Comstock. For it will be observed that the 
ground on which Comstock threatened the seizure of this 
picture would hav equally justified him in the seizure of 
any work of art of its class when publicly 
Schaus, it appears, has had on exhibition in his window the 
same engraving which Comstock thinks it proper to seize 
when it is exhibited in a confectioner's window. He seizes 
it there upon the ground that “little boys and girls” might 
see it, and this is plainly as good a reason for seizing it in 
Mr. Schaus’ window as in 
Mr. Knoedler, it will be perceive, if this is to be the order 
of things, hold a considerable portion of their stock on the 
sufferance of Mr. Comstock and his society, under strict 
injunction not to put any of it in the window. We shall be 
surprised to learn that they pay any attention to Mr. Com- 
stock’s views on the subject, and we shall be surprised if 
the confectioner whose property has been thus in effect 
coufiscated dees not find upon taking counsel that the law 
will sustain him in exhibiting in Fulton street a copy of a 
work of art which has been exhibited for months and 
to the whole civilized world. 


exbibited. Mr, 


Mr. Hope’s, Mr. Schaus and 


years 


The Philadelphia Times, in making comments on the same 


subject, used this language : 


Mr. Anthony Comstock has been making an ass of him- 
We say this advisedly, because there ig no reason to 
He is 


Comstock does not always use the best of judgment, and 


lately be has been bringing‘ridicule on his work by some 
very absurd and arbitrary proceedings, 
argument is needed to defend the presence of the nude figure 
of art, and the general public will simply laugh at Mr. Com- 
stock and vote him a nuisance. 
treatment of it that is to be criticised as pure or impure, and 
Makart’s nude figures are altogether purer than his draped 
ones, . His art, which delights most in gorgeous robes and 
voluptuous appointments, is essentially. impure, false, and 
vicious, and the world would, be none the worse off if all 
his big canvasses were burned. But that is a matter of 
esthetics in which Mr. Anthony Comstock is scarcely quali- 
fied to act as censor,.and if his patrons and employers, the 
directors ‘of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, wish 
their work to succeed, they would do well to suppress their 
agent a little, a 


At this. date no 


It is not the theme but the 


Mr. Comstock seems to know just what course to pursue 
to make himself obnoxious to many good people. There is 


hardly another person in the city so much disliked as he hy 
the artists and picture dealers. 
mitted a serious mistake in the warfare he has made against 


He has undoubtedly com- 


them. Se 
In this connection attention may be called to another of 
his cases, and the results that grew out of it. Louis Wen- 


genrath, it will be remembered, kept a well-conducted con- 


fectionary in the eastern part of Brooklyn. He- conducted 
an honorable and legitimate business until an evil hour, 
when Comstock’s first lieutenant, J. A. Britton, called upon 
the confectioner to repeat the request he had made several 
times before, that he would procure fora mutual friend a 
certain indecent device in sugar. By repeated persuasion, 
the confectioner was induced to make the purchase, and as 
soon as delivered io Comstock's man he was arrested, and 
in due time the trial come off, Comstock and Britton ap- 
pearing against him, and he was convicted and sentenced to 
prison. 6 f : 

+ It would hav been comparatively. easy to hav. procured a 
pardon from Gov. Robinson, had Wengenrath’s attorney 
been true to him in making the application, but it seems 
that the altorney and “y Wengenrath had contracted an 


` to submit: to all the 


tty, 


- ously injured. and his.Jife endangered. 


intimacy ‘which they ‘wished to continue, and poor Wengen - 


. rath was sllowed to serve out his. term, while the attorney 


continued: his visits to. Mra,’ Wengenrath, not only during 
the husband's imprisonment, but afterwards. Mr. Wen- 
geprath disapproved of the.lawyer’s visite, and remonstrated 
with him against them. ‘Ihe. legal gentleman persisted in 
his visits to Mrs, Wengenrath until the injured husband 
exasperated beyond endurance assaulted the attorney, when 
a severe Conflict took place in which the attorney was seri? 
Mr. Wengénrath 
was placed in prison i0 await the. result of the injury, Thus 
was a happy family broken up, and its peace destroyed by 
the machinations and intrigue of Anthony Comstock, If 
he has done good he has more than neutralized it by the 
the injury perpetrated upon many péraoua, 


Pious Correspondence. 


' Deacon Skidmore’s Thirteenth Letter. 
GOSSIP AND REMARKS. 

: * Zion Hit, Nov. 11, 1878. 

Mz. Epirur: My wife haz about rekoverd her 
uzual state ov mind and iz feeling about az wel az 
before I had my trial, and I hope the sisters ov the 
Church hay also about reganed thare normal kon- 
dishun. A grate deel ov uneziness waz experiensed 
By Sally lest we shood be plunjd ‘in deep and last- 
ing disgrase, and that Mrs. Jones and sum ov the 
uther prominent wuns wood kro over her; and the 
littel. kommunity haz ben unuzually exsited, and 
almost innumerable remarks hav ben made. 

Sally haz skolded me a good deel when we hav 
ben by ourselvs bekause I hav brót all this tawk and 
kritisism upon her and kauzed her to hang her head 
almost in shame. She haz aknowlejd that she duz 
not kare how much I reed Tat TRUTH SEEKER if uther 
fokes don’t no enything about it. She admits I 
am reely az good a man az I waz before I began to 
reed it, and she duz not.-suppoze that it duz me the 
leest bit ov harm, but she kan’t bare to hav eny 
stane kum upon our good name; we hav alwaze 
stood az hi az eny around us; and we hav ben looked 
up to az being fully az respektabel az eny ov our 
akkwaintanses, and she kan’t bare to lose eny ov our 

rood name and respekt. She sez, when she kan’t 
old her hed az hi az eny around us, she wants te la 
down and di. _ ; l 

She waz over a few daze. ago. to kall on Mrs. 
Buzby, and thare she pikd up a good deel ov the 
remarks that hav ben going the rounds ov the naber- 
hood. | I ges thare haz nothing happend here for 
12 munths that haz kauzd more remarks in our littel 
kommunity than my.arranement and trial for reed- 
ing yure paper ; and I must.sa it iz amuzing to lern 
what the hifferent wuns hav sed. It duz sum peepel 
a grate deel oy good to help put thoze down hoo, 
tha imajin, hav ben thawt more ov than themselvs, 
and thoze boo: hav ben viktims ov jelusy shd how 
reddy tha are. to help destroy a good name that haz 
taken a lifetime to buildup. I hav observd ‘that thare 
piety haz not prevented the unfrendly remarks that 
hav. ben made in my kase. In fact, the more pius 
tha ar, the more tha seem to delite to be sensorius 
regarding thare deeken. I ern thare wood hav ben 
a good meny more seveer kritisisms made in refer- 
-ense tome, on the da of my trial, about my avowd 
departyure from a Kristyan line ov kondukt had 
not Elder Goodly so timely shut it all off by biring- 
ing the meeting to a kloze. 

Mrs. Buzby told Mis; Skidmore. what Mrs. Skinner, 
and Mrs. Gadsly, and. Mrs. Runnels wood hav sed 
had tha had.a chanse to fre thare minds. She long 
had: an envius spite towards our family, and tha 
wer glad ov a chanse to-giv a littel vent to thare 
long pent up feelings. Onthe uther hand, I find I 
hav lots of warm frends in the Church and a larj 
number out ov-it. . Evry wun-hoo haz fare, onerable 
qualitys ov mind iz wiling uthers shood enjoy the 
privilej ov investigating and thinking for themselvs, 


` tho I.must admit: that. our kreed duz demand a uni- 


formity and konformity ov opinyan that iz hard for 
sum minds to yeeld to. I hav had. my own trials on 
that ground; and ‘I hav sumtimes ‘feerd I had not 
{athe enuf iu all. the kardinal doktrins to finally 
prove it to -bé the saving fathe. It iz a littel hard 
for me _to..beleev a thing. enyhow whether I kan or 
not. But ov korse the Kristyan haz hiz trials, and 
if he kan finally sukeeed in saving hiz sole from 
eternal nite, and eternal torment he kan wel afford 

t trivyal annoyanses that he iz 
subjekted'to.- = © ~ ; 


3 


Che Benth erker, 


November 16, 1878. 


a 


Sam Kragehed haz told Suzan a good deel ov the 


gossip he haz herd on the subjekt. Yu no hiz father 
iz also wun ov the deekens oy our church and iz a 
littel more pius than I am, tho most ov our nabers 
wil tel yu that my note iz worth 25 per- sent more 
in this market than hiz iz, and enybody hoo noze us 
both wood much sooner hay a klame aganst Skid- 
more than Kragehed, tho I shood sa that thare haz 
not ben a note ov miné in this naberhood for more 
than 10 yeers. I don’t ask enybody to take my note ; 
if Io them enything, I pa them and hav dun with 
it. But Bro. Kragehed haz not ben so fortunate az 
that ; he haz ben konsiderably involved, and a good 
meny ov hiz notes hav ben floting around, passing 
from hand to hand, and sumtimes tha hav not ben 
pade til tha wer a good while past du, and wun man 
thretend to su the Deeken, and he kum to me and 
borrode 50 dolers to help him out ov his trubbel, and 
it waz more than a yeer before he pade it. I don’t 
tel yu theze things to brag or to tel too much nuze 
out ov skool, bwt that yu ma understand the situa- 
shun a littel. The Deeken iz a pretty good sort ov 
a man, and he iz vary willing that Sam shood take 
my Suzan for a wife. He haz stood up for me 
pretty wel in the kathauling I hav had az I kall it, 
and sez that tho he wood not go so far az I hav dun, 


to take an Infidel paper rite into my house, setting a] 


bad exampel to children and uthers, he kant see 
az I hav dun enything I had not a perfekt rite to do; 
and he thinks it waz foolish for Elder ‘Goodly to 
lissen to thoze old wimmen and kail a meeting to giv 
me “down the banks” when I had dun more to 
bild up that church than al ov them put together. 
He sed he liked what frend Karter sed, and felt most 
like going up to him, shaking him by the hand and 
slaping him on the sholder. Tho he sez he must be 
vary kareful az to what he sez and duz, and must 
do nothing that wil hurt hiz standing in theschurch. 
He sez a man kan hav his private opinyan and also 
hiz publik opinyan; the first belongs to himself, and 
nobody else haz enything to do with it; the sekond 
belongs to evrybody. He wants hiz publik life to 
be such az wil meet the approval ov the church or 
the more pius porshun ov it. He wood,be vary kare- 
ful and not avow an opinyun that wood giv offense 
to the better porshun ov sosiety. Sam sez what ales 
the old man iz, he Jaks bakbone. He iz most afrade 
to tel just what he duz think lest sumbody wil not 
be suted. But on the hole, Bro. Kragehed iz on my 
side, and he don’t belong to the Sister Jones klik. 
Sam sez he haz herd a good meny remarks about 
the trial, and the publik sentiment iz pritty evenly 
divided az to the propriety or impropriety ov my 


taking whot papers I pieez, but most all admit that. 


I hav karrid myself onerably in the affare, and tha 
kommend me for the koolnes I hav shone and the 
freedom from vindiktivnes that I hav manifested: 
Sum ov the members ov the chureh sed that if tha 
had ben brawt up on such a charge tha wood bav 
ot mad, wauked ont ov church in hi dudjun, and 
told the Sister Jones party that tha mite go to gras; 
that tha shood reed whot tha pleezd, and she mite 
do the same, Tha admit, however, that my koolnes 
and pashense wer vary kommendabul. Upon the 
hole, the hole thing haz razed a big exsitement, but 
it haz not dun me eny harm. I shal stand az wel az 
before with the mane part ov the flok, and my peku- 
niary ade wil be az akseptabel az ever. Let me tel 
yu in konfidense that a littel munny helps a man 
along wunderfully in this wurld, az wel in the 
Church az out ov it. It haz stood by me like a 
frend In my littel unplezantnes. Had I ben poor 
and without an inkum I wood hav ben turnd out ov 
Zion Hil Baptist Church in no time. The good 
santes wond not hav put up at all with my taking 
and reeding such a paper az ‘Tur TRUTH SEEKER. 
So long az a man haz plenty ov munny and stands 
wel with the wurld he wil not very redily be turnd 
out ov the Church. That iz the klas ov peepel the 
Church wishes to draw unto itself; that iz the kind 
oy fish it likes to catch in its net, while the littel, 
poverty-stricken, insignificant wuns ar kast aside. 

I beleev if wood do yu good to heer Suzan go on 
about this luv ov munny and respektability which 
the Church indulges in so largely, She sez thare iz 
little else to thare relijun save a dezire to bild up a 
fashunable, respektable sosiety, to hav a fashunable 
preecher, a grand karpeted church, a fine kwire ov 
singers, with numbers that are wel off in this world’s 
gocds and able to’kontribut hansomly to keeping up 
these first klas appearanses. The long fases and the 
pius looks she sez are all a sham. She haz watchd 
them klosely and she iz convinsd thare iz far more 
ov hipokrisy than onesty amung the professers ov 
relijun, and she haz found already in her short ex- 
periense that professers ov religun wil desend to do 
az ignobel and immoral akta az thoze hoo make the 
loudest professhuns. To heer her go over with the 
katalog ov insidents that she haz been noing to her- 
self, iz enuf to make wan think that thare iz not 
much in the professhuns that peepel make and the 
self-richusnes that tha indulj in. ; 

Kaptin Smith and Suzan tawk vary much alike. 
He sez her remarks he haz found to be tru in hiz 
obzervashuns ov men and thare kondukt. He iz 
wun that haz wachd men klosely for many yeers 


and haz studied thare motives, and it iz hiz opinyun 


‘that thoze hoo profes an extra-amount ov virchew, 


karakter, and respektability wil bare ful az much 
waching az kommon peepél and are equally az liable 
at last to be found out in underhanded and dison- 
est praktises. He avows that be haz no respekt for 
a man. hoo professes to be ‘better than the averej ov 
men, but when put to the test wil fall a pra to temta- 
shun fulaz eezily az wun hoo makes no speshal preten- 
shuns to verchew and respektability. Hesez, “Shame 
on a man hoo.trys to make the wurld beleev he iz bet- 
ter than hiz fellos when in reality he iz not so good.” 

Saliy duz not sa much about these things, but 
when she heers them from the Kaptin and Suzan 
she shakes her hed and sez she noze the wurld iz 
awful bad, 

Let me tel yu that to-morro morning wife and I 
start erly for Monmouth kounty to make a vizit. ov 
a fu daze to our dawter and son-in-law, hoo liv over 
thare. We wil ride over in our own karrij, and wil 
make the trip with my flyaway bays in a fu ours. I 
ma hav sum news to giv yu in my next about old 
Monmouth. Fathefully yures, 

JOEL SKIDMORE, 
ist Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church, 
te 
Propheci 

Eprror Trots SEEKER: Your friend, T. M. White, in 
quiring concerning the prophecies applied to Jesus, has been 
well answered by you. Oue of the hardest things for‘people 
to get round generally in answering the questions of Chria- 
tians is their assuming the fact that so many of the prophecies 
of the Bible hav come true, especially regarding the Jews. 
The fact that the prophecy had been made was mainly the 
cause of its being verified. The habites and customs of the 
Jews were as dissimilar to othera ag are the wandering 
Gypsies. After the Bible was accepted by the Christian 
world, to persecute the Jew was considered a duty, 50 as to 
verify the Scriptures, ‘‘His name shall become a jest and a 
byword among men.” Can you wonder at this when fifteen 
thousand of them were slaughtered on the coast of Spain in 
one day, when they were expelled from the country. To 
read the history of the Spanish Jews during the reign of 
that diabolical institution, the ‘‘ Inquisition,” is enough to 
cause all men to sicken with horror. “ Rich as a Jew,” 
‘mean as a Jew,” “a dog of a Jow,” all of those terms 
were not slow in coming into use, and the dramatic writings 
of the past did much to give them place and prominence. 

Suppose we look over profane history, ancient and mod- 
ern, You can fiud hundreds of prophecies that were made 
and afterwards verified. They, however, gained little noto- 
riety, for it was to the interest of no particular sect or 
party to push them forward. There were many prophecies 
concerning the fall of the Roman empire, and all are familiar 
with the prophecies of Nostradamus. 

Swedenborg foretold his own death; A. J. Davis prophe- 
sied the discovery of two planets, in a clairvoyant condition, 
years before they were discovered ; also the Granga move- 
ment, the pulucc-cars, aud several other things, On page 
156 of the second number ef a book called the ‘Modern 
Thinker,” published in 1873 In New York, ia an article enti- 
Ned SA Modern Prophet,” that made predictions. that 
came “a long shot” nearer truth than any ones made in 
sacred writ, Oue of the prophesies of the Old Testament 
that is claimed as prophesying of Christ, ‘‘ Not a bone of 
him shall be broken,” is simply ridiculous when examiued ; 
the utmost straining of comparison will not bear it out in 
any sense whatevér, All nations of the Hast were continu- 
aliy lookicg for a Messiah, or ‘anointed une,” and they 
came, top, sceu! ding lo many of them. 

Thers was an immense amount of stealing done some- 
where by those old worthies, Philo and Hillel were never 
credited for the good things that they wrote when used by 
the evangelists, nor were they willing to let their indebted. 
ness to India be known, I lean, however, to the impression 
tbat this was doue by the early founders of the Christian 
Church, and if they hud oaly been able to hold control a bit 
longer, many another doubtful expression would hav been 
expunged from the sacred word. There is little doubt if 
Shakspere had painted the character of Jacob, the term 
‘As cunning a8 Jacob,” or “ you can’t come Jacob on me,” 
would bé as common as the expression, ‘‘An old Shylock” 
is pow in its application toa miser, ` 

Freethought is the best of educators, and Christianity is 
the best clement of repression known. One says, ‘‘ Reason 
soundly.” ‘The other says, “Resson is a daughter of hell.” 
My old father used often to tell me that “ many a man 
thought he had religion when he onty had dyspepsia. I hay 
about arrived at the same conclusion, and am certain it ia 
impossible for a perfectly healthy person to indorge and be- 
lieve the five points of Calvin. Nothing is so well calcu- 
lated to free the human mind from superstition ag a pro- 
found study. of the Bible, not on bended knees and with 
puling prayers, but with fearless courage, guided only by 
the divine light of human reason, the one link that binds 
us tu the infinite and lifts ts above the groveling animal in 
our nature. 

It is-all nonsense to tell me that its standing for fifteen or 
eighteen hundred yeara is of any weight ; use the same infiu- 
ence—fire, prison, rack, torture, ostracism, persecution, 
seize On every human affection and warp it by education— 
and any result can be accomplished, even so far as making 
mankind worship a green frog and fight to prove it a god. 

The best thing, and showing "the signs of the times,” is 
the resolution adopted by the last ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” cele. 
bration, held in Rochester. I hay now a feeling of real 
pride in “the woman movement.” Before I had a little 
fear of its Christian timidity. ‘‘ We cannot secve two mas- - 
ters well,” Reason and Christianity are wide spart ag the 
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Letters from Friends. 


LAFAYETTE, Va., Oct. 31, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: As the angel Gabriel directed me last 
week, I took a journéy up into Pulaski county. I had a 
good visit with your friends Mr. and Mrs. Slenker, had a 


social time, and looked over all your publications that I can- | P 


not get myself for want of means. Thence I went further 
up and visited an old subscriber that I got for The Index 
some years ago-(before ThE TRUTH SEEKER was born). 
After a friendly greeting we were called to supper.. Judge 
of my surprise when he asked me to call upon the Lord for 
a. blessing. You may rest assured that I declined. The 
supper was dispatched, however, and we returned. to the 
sitting-room and entered into a lively conversation, the 
young ladies giving me a-description of a great religious 
revival that -sprang up. there last winter. I listened, and 
then. “the Spirit of the Lord” came upon me, so that I 
opened my mouth and began to preach: ‘‘ Religion—what is 
it? and what is a revival of religion? Take your own Bible 
and the definition there given; it is to visit the sick and 
fatherless, do good to them, live uprightly and honestly, 
and keep unspotted from the world. Not a word is there 
about going to meeting, getting up a great excitement, being 
baptized, joining thé church, saying prayers, arousing the 
passions by working up the nervous and éxcitable part of 
our nature by and through the fear of hell; no, not a word 
of it. Religion is a pure life; nothing more and nothing 
Jess. I hav been preaching here in Montgomery county, 
getting up revivals aud organizing a society. Shall I read 
you my article of faith and belief? Well, here it is: 

_ © Preethinkers’ Association; or, the First Society of Hu- 
manity in Montgomery Co., Va.— We, the members of this 
society, feeling the need of organization and union of all of 
a kindred nature for social culture g#hd mental improve- 
ment, do hereby form a society that shall be perfectly free 
for all to think and believe as they see fit, with none to dic- 
tate or enforce their belief upon others of any kind what- 
ever. If any believe in Methodism, Baptism, Dunkerism, 
Spiritualism, Quakerism, Shakerism, or any other ism, it is 
their own business; they shall not enforce.their belief upon 
others. In ‘fact, we are not organized as a society of be- 
lievers or unbelievers, but as men and women, for intellect- 
ual, social, and moral culture, and mental improvement and 
progress. Moraland upright character is to be our only test 
of fellowship; none shali be admitted or expelled upon any 
other terms than life and character.’ 

‘You will see by this that I consider that those who liv 
most uprightly hay the most religion, without any reference 
to articles of faith or the observance of forms of any kind 
whatever; not even pharisaical prayers or asking a blessing 
on our food are of any use at.all. 

“Now, friend H., just think how nature has worked to 
make the soil upon which your wheat and corn „hay grown, 
and of your own work to raise the grain, the miller’s work 
to grind it, and your,gvife’s and daughters’ work to make it 
into the bread that we hav had before us. Can God do 
more? I do not see how he can. Do you want it blessed 
any more than nature has already blessed it? I do not. 
Would you hav any better opinion of me if I asked you for 
another supper, when you know I hav already enough? 
Can a parent smile upon a child that is always whining and 
asking for more when it has enough already?” ‘ 

My friend admitted that I was correct, and that all the 
old church forms were useless, and of no value whatever. 

“The girls asked me what I thought their people wouid hav 
said to me if I had talked that way at their meeting. I told 
them I supposed they would hav called me an Infidel and 
would hav had nothing to do with me, I gave them a 
TRUTH SEEKERS and retired for the night. The next morn- 
ing we ate our breakfast and said nothing whatever about it 

` to the Lord or Jesus. 

Now, I want to ask you or some of your readers of his- 
tory, admitting that such a:man as Jesus Christ once lived 
and was crucified, does any one positively assert how many 
soldiers were placed as guards at his tomb? Alex. Camp- 
bell, in his sermons, states that there were sixty-four. Is 
there any proof that this was true? I referred my friend 
who gave me these assertions of Campbell's to Kersey 
Graves’ ‘‘ Sixteen Crucified Saviors,” and said that he not 
only makes statements, but givs his authors, so it can be 
known whether his statements are true or false, 

Please put my name upon your list of lecturers, and state 
to all your readers in Virginia and West Virginia that I will 
auswer calls to lecture and organize societies wherever my 
expences will be paid. Iwill also lecture upon phrenology, 
physivlogy, and kindred subjects, as the people may require, 
taking with me a supply of TRUTH SEEKERS and other re- 
form papers and books. Yoursas ever, J. M. BARNES, 


BURLINGTON, Kan., Nov. 3, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: We remit you $2.50; one dol- 
lar pledged by myself, and one dollar pledged by John 
Hollewood; the remainder I send for five photographs—one 
each of Darwin, Tyndall, Spencer, Huxley, and Draper, I 
also renew my pledge for one dollar more, if required, for 
when I had finished reading.‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” I expressed 
myself in this wise: The law that was executed when Mr, 


Heywood received his sentence of fine and two years in the. 


cell of a state prison is a damnable statute—one that is cal- 
culated tosuppress Liberalism and that only; the Liberals 
that are opposed to the repeal or amendment of that con- 
temptible statute lay more reverence for the powers that 
be than has your humble servant, Hasit come to this, that a 
bigoted, superstitious priesthood is to dictate to the peo- 
ple of this boasted republic what they shall print, send 
through the mails, and read? With my development of 
mind and the knowledge that I hav of what is known as the 
Comstock law, I cannot view it in any other light than that 
it ig a cursed law and a disgrace fo our country. 
. ` CHRIS. BROWN. 


LOUDoNvILLE, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1878. 

Mr. EDITOR : In your paper of November 2d is an ar- 
ticle by J. G. M., under the heading of, ‘‘ The Problem of a 
-Future Life,” in which the writer makes the assertion that 
the question of a future life is still as ‘* unsettled as it was 
in the time of Job.” Now I think he is mistaken ; if not, 
how does he account for the millions of Spiritualists of to- 
day ? I never heard that there were any Spiritualists in 
Job's time, and to-day we hav millions of them who hon- 
estly and firmiy believe in a future existence, and many of 
them profess to hav had, to them, convincing proof of the 
fact. : 

I wonder if he reads any Spiritualist paper, and hears 
both sides of the question? ladvise him to procure The 
Banner of Light, volume 48, and numbers 22, 28, and 24, 
and read Mr. Thomas R. Hazard’s article, ‘‘ Legal Aspect 
of the Bliss Imbroglio.” He might reply, as some hav, 


| that Mr, Hazard is credulous, but he cannot but be im- sentiments exactly; and T, B. Wakeman is the right man 


pressed with his concise, clear statement of facts, and his in the right plage, sound to the core, and able, and his 
apparently honest and gentlemanly bearing. Is it not; Faneuil Hall speech was excellent and to the point; and Col. 


strange that a man who livd with his wife for years could , Fox disputed the representations of Rev. 


be so deceived, time after time? How could the Blisses, 
reduced to the poverty they were, with scarcely a friend in 


| 


G. E. Gordon, 
who is shaky in the faith, in a'creditable manner, as also did 
Mrs. Lucy Colman, I can’t understand why Gordon was there 


the world, and without the valuable (?) aid of Captain! at all; he is not half-fiedged.. Your reply to him in your 


Harrison, and that of the deceased Miss Snyder, hav 
Foduced. the very same personages, dressed as usual 
in the former seance ? How could Mrs. Bliss hav person- 
ated from two to three different spirit forms at one time? 
And if they were aided in the personations, how could. the 
personage gradually fade away without moving from the 
spot on which he or she stood. | g . 

It seems queer that Mr. Hazard could hav beén so readily 
deceived in the forms represented to be those of his wife and 
daughters. I must say that his course of allowing the 
spirits to giv the tests is a much more gentlemanly and hu- 
mane mode than the one recommended by J. G. M. He 
reminds me'of an incident that occurred to my husband a 
few days ago : he was walking out in the country with a 
friend, and came very near being shot in the face by some 
men shooting partridges. On remonstrating with them 
for their carelessness, one of them replied,that they couldn’t 
“look out for men when they were shooting partridges.” 
J. G. M. “can’t look out for men when he is” testing the 
spirits,’ One would naturally expect a little more humanity 
from a Liberal, : 

Yes! “let every investigator into these phenomena go to 
the seance prepared to test the truth of the phenomena to 
the utmort of his ability,” not with a pistol, shot-gun, nitric 
acid in a syringe, etċ., but with his eyes open and his reason 
in full play. It appears to me that if I should attend a se- 
ance, and a spirit should be. shown purporting to be that of 
my father,.or some other deceased relative or friend, my 
own eyesight would be a suficient test, s 

He speaks of the Mott affair as though the fraud in that 
case were a settled thing: Allow me to say that it is not, in 
my mind.: Mr, Jenkins and all on his side hav shown a 
fairness and honesty that I cannot truthfully accord to, the 
other parties. Anti-Fraud may be avery intelligent person, 
but why, let me ask, does he not come forth and let the 
world know who heis? Mr, Jenkins was not ashamed to 
sign his name to his assertions. There is a case where a 
“ dark lantern ” might be used to advantage, 7.¢., in discov- 
ering the identity of Anti-Fraud, aa 

In conclusion, let me say that I am nota Spiritualist as 
you might naturally suppose, but simply a seeker after 
truth, and one who believes in giving all sides of a question 
afair hearing. Because one does not believe Spiritualism 
to be a settled fact, or has met with a few frauds, must he 
condemn all, and make sweeping assertions of the fraudu- 
lency of thousands of mediums ? 

No intelligent Spiritualist conceives of ‘‘ life after death” 
as a lazy, worthless, meaningless state of existence, and no 
Spiritualist paper or book teaches such a doctrine. 

Respectfully yours, MRs. WINEFORD V. ASPINWALL. 


BT. CATHERINES, ONT., Nov. 4, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I see from the last number 
of Taz TRUTA NEEKER that the Second National Liberal 
League Convention at Syracuse has passed by and no one 
quite extinguished yet, but some are badly hurt, more espe- 
cially F. E. Abbot; still he got no more than he deserved, 
for I fully believe that had he not opposed that petition 
Congress would hav given it consideration and modified 
said laws if nothing more. From an isolated standpoint I 
hav carefully watched the whole proceedings from the be- 
ginning and I think his conduct in the matter easily ac- 
counted for. As I see him heis a vain, egotistical, self-con- 
ceited man, and although possessed of some talent and 
education he is lacking in foresight and good sound sense, 
and the sole cause of his opposing said petition was, in my 
opinion, jealousy. He was jealous of you, that you were 
manipulating to don his shoes. He fully believes himself to 
be the father of the National Liberal League, the alpha and 
omega, consequently that he should be first consulted re- 
garding all business pertaining to it or its tenets of doctrine, 
and had you first consulted him in getting up that peti- 
tion he would hav given it no opposition, but as you did not 
condescend to do so his jealousy was aroused at once. He 
has feared for atime past, and is still fearing that you and 
your paper will yet become the organ of the Liberals’ and 
Freethinkers’ associations throughout the country, Those 
are my views in this matter, and if they prove correct he can 
blame no one but himself for it. He has taken a. suicidal 
course in the premises which portrays a lack of wisdom. 

It is to be regretted that the business of the Convention 
took the turn it did as it gives the orthodox sectarians en- 
couragement to oppose us, but be of good cheer, brothers and 
sisters in the good cause, for truth will come uppermost in 
the end even if kept back for a time. Itisan old and true 
saying that opposition is the life of trade, and I hav ever 
noticed through life that a certain amount of opposition 
tends to accelerate new ideas upon any subject. 

The choice of a President resulted as I presumed it would, 
for I felt assured that under the circumstances Abbot would 
not be re-elected. 

The selection you made to fill his place was a sterling 
good one as evidenced from his pronunciamento on 
‘* Cupid’s Yokes” and obscenity if nothing more. The 
Hon. Elizur Wrightgis a profound, honest, brave and inde 
pendent man; possessed of no egotism or jealousy. i 

I notice a number left your organization on account of 
said choice, but never mind, let them go; as was said at the 
time,' jou can do without them ; it was only weeding the 
tares from the wheat. They hav made public their dog- 
matic propensities by so doing and give proof positive that 
they are of but slight consequence to any society, The pos- 
session of dogmatism of that kind disqualifies any one, be he 
judge or a doctor or reverend, for real usefulness in any 
capacity. You are in a better position now than before 
said purgation, for you are now left with a good working 
majority made up of the good and true, The attempt that 
many make to please every one usually fails to please any 
one, therefore the taking of a decisive stand in all matters 
is the only correct course to pursue. Two-facedness is un- 
„reliable and disgusting. 

I am somewhat puzzled of late to define the course of B. 
F. Underwood, more especially upon the Comstock laws; 
he seems vacillating in that matter. I hav heretofore given 
him eredit for stability of character, and I hope it may 
prove correct, for he evidently possesses talent and is favor- 
ably thought of in Canada, but his reply to Stark at the 
Convention didn’t indicate it, for he perpetrated what might 
be termed a contradiction in saying that he did not believe 
in being “choked off,” and was not so narrowminded as 
not to allow a full and free discussion, and then said if the 
vote on repeal was pressed those who opposed it would be 
ustified in withdrawing from the organization. J. B. 
erity of Boston spoke right well and to the point, and my 


private conversation was. just, what he deserved ; and I 
perceive that one Judge Huribut is inclined to be shaky and 
vacillating, and has Abbot on the brain, and thinks that he 
(Abbot) has “made us” or the League he may mean, and 
therefore has a right to be its dictator for all time to come, 
but I presume the rest of you can’t see it in that light. It 
proved finally that Abbot. was not equal. to the emergency 
and that his venom oozed out at the-ends of his fingers in 
the face of the audience, I feel to pity him, . 

_ Thine as ever, ©. B. T. 


: LIBERAL LECTURES. 
468 Tremont ST., Boston, Nov, 9, 1878. 
EDITOR TRUTH SEEKER: I am for the present partially 
out of the political lecture field and propose ad interim to 
make a few attacks on old theology. 1 hav..as many as 
forty lectures prepared especially for that work, any of 
which I am ready to go and deliver anywhere for a small 
compensation, Among my most radical lectures on the 
Bible and Christianity. are the following: | eG 
-1, Sectarianism, its origin and its results. 

. Churchanity vs. Humanity, | om 
God’s Revelation, What itis Not, and What it Is ` 
The Gods of the Bible. - ` 9 pad 
. The Devils of the Bible. 

. Errors of the Bibe. ; , 
. Bible Prophecies—Their Failures, etc, wah a 
. Prayer.—Its Uselessness—Its Silliness—Its Wicked- 
ress. s AE ae 
9. Jesus.—The Man, The Medium—His Foibles and his 
Failures. ate oe weet i ` 
10. The Atogement and its Absurdities. 
ir. God in the U, S, Constitution, ` ' 
12. Anthony Comstock, the Ý, M. ©. A., and 
13. Supremacy of Reason. tee os 
Besides the above-named lectures and many others on 
kindred topics, I hav a course, of three lectures on the 
Money Question, one on Gen. B. F. Butler, many on Spir- 
itualism and several on the social question. | i 
For terms, etc., address, - Moses HULL, 


AR. WACoNDA, KAN., Nov. 4, 1878.. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I herewith send my subseription for 
next year’s TRUTH SEEKER a little in advance as I can do 
but little for owr cause, I thought if I did that: little 
in advance it would make some amends for those that are 
in arrears, I want the paper as long as J liv and.if I shall 
become so poor as not to pay for it I hope some Liberal will 
be liberal enough to giv it to me, and I shall. not be too 
proud to receive it, for I think that there is but little use in 
Liberaligm that is Liberal in sentiment only. Piease put 
my name to the Roll of Honor and to any other roli.or docu- 
ment to advocate Infidel and pro ressiye sentiments where 
material aid is not required, the latter of course needs per- 
sonal attention and shall hav it so far as my circumstances 
allow, As ever thine, ~ GEO, W, CHAPMAN, 


go 


the Church. 


` Rocx Farzs, Iun., Nov. 5, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: There are few expressions 
more arrogant or more insulting than, ‘‘ The o flag flies 
triumphant above the latter” (new L. L.) ‘every Lib- 
eral who refuses to be the willing or unwilling abettor of 
obscenity and Freelove will speedily rally to its support.” I 
hav always been opposed to the Freelove doctrine and know 
that, Mr. Abbot is-not more opposed to obscenity in any of 
its forms theoretically or practically than I, yet I cannot 
agree with him in his opposition to repeal, Norcan I agree 
with him in what seems to me to-be an arrogant assumption 
of superiority over his Liberals coadjutors, in anything ex- 
cept his more extensive education, He certainly has fine 
abilities, but men of fewer opportunities than he for men- 
tal culture can yet think for themselves, and perhaps as cor-’ 
rectly as he, though they may not be able to giv their 
thoughts the scholarly expressions that he uses.. I hav no 
sympathy with aristocracy in any of its forms, not even the 
aristocracy of talent. His sympathies appear to be with the 
aristocracy of talent and wealth, A person brought up in 
ease and luxury can never feel for the poor as one does who 
has had bitter experience. : 

I hope you who hav espoused the “indecency ” side of the 
League will eliminate the anti-republican, anti-democratic 
features of the organization and giv all the members present 
at any of their méetings an equal right to speak and vote. 
But Iam doubtful of the ultimate success of the League as 
a political organization while it ignores the vastly more 
important labor and capital question. On this question The’ 
Index editors, with the exception of Sydney 8: Morse, hav 
shown that their predelictions are with the. oppressors of 
the poor. Respecifully, W. E. LUKENS, 


DuUNLEIE, Inu., Nov. 7, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, My Dear Friend: 1 wrote you some three 
or four days since, but forgot to request you to forward 
Taz TRUTH BEEKER to a friend. of. mine in Boston, who 
sympathizes with you, who loves humanity and individual 
freedom, who considers the imprisonment ‘of Heywood an 
outrage, a disgrace to civilization and our country, overrul- 
jog the Constitution, an attack on the freedom ‘of speech 
and the press. che, 
I hav read the last TRUTH SEEKER, containing the pro- 
ceedings of the Liberal League Congress at Syracuse with 
mingled feelings of joy and regret. Fam happs that Abbot 
and Underwood were floored and so emphatically taught 
that they cannot rule if even threatening to destroy. That 
Underwood shonld hay threatened to withdraw if they did 
not elect Abbot is astonishing and disgraceful ; that a pro- 
fessed teacher of Liberal principles: should exhibit himself 
ag a tyrant and bigot is an inconsistency that appears diffi- 
cult for him or others to reconcile, and I would advise him to 
join the Catholic: priesthood. The schism will weaken the 
moral infiuence of the League, . I regret it, as I do the con- 
duct of Abbot, Underwood, and others of the rule or ruin 
party.. But I consider them responsible for the difficulty ; 
they forced it upon you, and had you done less and cringed 
to their dictum, it. would hay been a surrender of your 
independence and manhood painful to consider. _ No, sir, 
never give your support to an unworthy man, though you be 
threatened with hell, with its yawning mouth a mile wide, 
near, and approaching, rile tage Se 
` It is very gratifying to learn that two-thirds ‘of the Con- 
gress were brave, fearless, honorable, as well. as intellectual 
men, God bless them for standing for the right. I expected 
according to promise, that a pétition would be circulated 
for the pardon of Heywood, but cannot learn that there has 


No r 


The Truth Seeker, Movember 16, 1878. 


been. - My health is not sufficient, I cannot attend to it. 
Put my name on one that you may handle. We are seeing 
the hardest, times for mary, years, but you can depend upon 
my defeiize subscription in time: ii.: < : 
espectfully:and fraternaliy: your friend, D. R, BURT, 


O T ir = ROCKFORD, ILL., Oct. 26, 1878. 
2D. M. Bennerr, Dear: Sir: In journeying through the 
country soliciting subsctiptions for your books and publica- 
tions, I frequentiy: meat with those who make inquiries 
about '‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and quite a number hav requested 
me to procure the work for them. -I-havy accepted such or- 
ders with feelings. of no little trepidation, knowing that the 
author of that work is languishing in’ a prison under a two 
years’ sentence (rendered -by a judge and jury chosen from 
amongst'our free and enlightened American citizens, chosen, 
too, from amongst the people who inhabit the great com- 
mercial metropolis of the state which is acknowledged to be 
the. most intellectual ard cultured of any in our glorious 
Union, chosen, also, from amongst the inhabitants of the 
intellectual “hub” of the universe, and ‘the abode of men 
and women of refinement and culture) for being guilty of 
writing, printing, and circulating through the United States 
mail such a wicked and’ obscene pamphlet. And well 
might I hav cause for fear in allowing myself to be instru- 
mental in helping to cireulate a book or pamphlet (which as 
yet I had not seen) vile enough tò cause such a heavy pen- 
alty to be placed upon its author.: : Not that Tam of an un- 
usually timid nature, or. afraid under any circumatances to 
do what I-conscientiously believe to be right, but I am 
strictly opposed to obscenity. or’ profanity, and do not in- 
dulge in either (in language or'‘deportment), nor encourage 
their indulgence in others, And what could I, a humble 
denizen of this far-off “ su¢ker ” state, expect at the hands of 
the mighty powers that be established, and: that are led and 
marshaled by; the great-and powerful .St..Anthony in case I 
was caught disseminating vile and obscene literature? But 
trusting in the honesty, integrity, and‘ fine discrimination of 
_ the editor of Tum TRUTH BBEKER, and with a mental reser- 

vation, to. giv the book a careful examination ere I deliv- 
ered any of them, and if IL found them-to: bè obscene, as 
they had: been represented to ‘be by the: agent of the Y. M, 
C, A. and the $. F. 8: V., I would either burn or return 
them. And with this regolve,I sent for enough to fill my 
orders, which: came two days ago, in connection with a 
large package of other books-received by express. _ 

I hav given the book a careful reading, and to my surprise 
hav not found an obscene word in it, :To my surprise, I 
say, for L was wondering all of the time while reading it 
what. the aforementioned judge and jury. found. in that little 
book to ground their indictment and conviction on. It isa 
work couched in the most refined language, and containing 
information of great and lasting importance to humanity, 
information which should be instilled into the minds of the 
young either by their. parents or teachers, as soon at least as 
they come to the age of puberty. I do not-agree with the 
author in his, ideas of promiscuity ‘as 'a remedy for the 
lamentable ‘evils ‘arriving from our present illy-regulated 
customs in regard to the marriage relations, as evinced daily 
as we walk our‘streets and look. into.the pale and haggard 
faces of so many of the married women whom we meet, 
evidencing illy-assorted marriage relations ; and we aee chil- 
dren also, the product of these illy-assorted marriage rela- 
tions, who are scarcely: worth the trouble and expense of 
raisiog. And all of these evils come from ignorance of 
or a disregard for the laws of adaptability, congeniality, and 
fitness, Yet being a monogamist, in principle, to the extent 
of believing that a man should hay but one wife, or a wo- 
man but one Hving husband at a time, and that the marriage: 
relation between them should exist :as long as they both do 
live, although I would. not hav: them:compelled to remain 
together uniess they couid do so happily ; and in case of 
their separation for’ any cause, ‘after bearing children, they 
should not hav the right or power to sequester, set aside, or 
bargain away the“#fht and the title of such children to 
claim parentage from either or both their parents. Children 
are born into this world with no volition of their own, and 
theiz abandonment by their parents should be prohibited 
unless it were in extreme cases of disobedience, 

Our presert system of laws in regard to the rights of chil- 
dren are very faulty, It is certainly desirable that none 
should enter the marriage relation before they hav acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the law of adaptability and con- 
geniality Of the sexes ; and herein is such teaching-as we 
find in ‘ Cupid’s Yokes” and Besant’s “Law of Popula- 
tion” valuable. og eth oe 

Iam not yet ready to adopt friend Heywood’s theory of 
what I would term selected promiscuity, although it might, 
and doubtless would, tend to the development of a more ath- 
letic and healthier race of children, yet I would by no meang 
hav him debarred the right to ‘disseminate his views. We 
are all more or less creatures of circumstance, and.our opin- 
ions are more or less moulded and fashioned :by-our: own 
experiences, op a ; 

Had my nearly thirty years’ experience of a happy wed- 
ded life: (in which each recognized the equal rights and priv- 
ileges of the other, which was terminated by the death of 
my wife four years ago) been instead one of those little 
burning connubial hells of which we see so many in the 
world, my views in regard to the marriage relation might 
hav been quite different. ; 

And now, notwithstanding my so wide-difference of opin- 
ion ia regard to marriage, or any of the other relations of 
life, from the opinions advanced by Mr. Heywood, I cannot 
conceive that it is practicable or politic, that either of us 
should be deprived of our liberty and incarcerated in a 
prison or a bastile. After carefully reading ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Yokes,” it does seem to me that all of the evidence neces- 
sary to procure Mr. Heywood’s discharge from custody, 

‘would hav been a careful reading of the entire contents of 
the book to the jury and leave them to decide whether it 
contained anything for which its author should be punished 
for writing or disseminating through the mails, or by any 
other channel of conveyance. 

It has been said in regard to Christianity, that ‘‘ The blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” And is not this 
saying to-day applicable to the martyrs of advanced thought? 
and may it not be truthfully said that the names of Hey- 
wood, Besant, and every other man Or woman who has suf- 
fered loss of liberty or property for the cause of truth and 
for the betterment of the human race, will redound in his- 
tory as noble and grand, while the names of their perse- 
cutors shall rot and be forgotten; and in ages to come, when 
the names of poets who wrote their pastoral lays, and blind 
Homer, who sang from door to door for daily bread ; when 
the painters who-wove their ideals of beauty on the walls 
and in the domes of cathedrals now nearly extinct; and 
aculptors who hav spent a lifetime in giving to posterity 
some beautiful work of art wrought in marble, hay been 

- forgotten, then shall the names of those who hav given their 
lives for the- good of humanity still grow brighter. . And 


when this earth shall hav become a dead planet, incapable | ouse, and buy some of your books, as I had some money 
of longer giving austenanee to anima) life, and shell hav | with me for that purpose. I tried hard to find out where 
become a barren and unproductive lump of matter, or been | you stopped, but failed in ao doing,’ but think I had the 


drawn into the sun to make fuel for the heating and lighting 
of other planets, and amid the wreck of worlds and systems | 
of worlds yet to be, then shali the memory of those who! 
hay sacrificed their lives and fortunes in order that they 
might blaze a path through the dark and dense forests of 
intellectual superstition and priestecraft, and to open a way | 
to intellectual and physical liberty, continue to. shine with j 
a brightening Juster and be sung in peans of praise by the 
angelic hosts whom their honestly spoken words and noble 
deeds hay blessed and benefited. Ok 

- Yours for truth and “ Liberty for every man; woman, and 
child,” F. F. FOLLET. 


Bro. BENNETT : I hav just finished reading in your paper | 
the proceedings of the “Second Meeting of the National Lib- i 
eral League Congress,” held at Syracuse, N. Y., for the pur- ' 
pose of electing a President and such other officers as were | 
necessary to carry out.the objects of the organization. But j 
what a shameful spirit of intolerance was exhibited in their 
words and actions by those who favored the re-election of 
F. E. Abbot. This alone would hav been sufficient to call 
forth severe criticism; but when they capped the climax’ 
with actual secession under the shallow pretense of a; 
‘breach of faith’ by the majority, all forbearance ceases 


honor .of receiving TuE TRUTH SEEKER from your hand. 
It was a generous and manly'act. in you : to hav the papers 
there, as many of your stbseribers were -there and away 
from home. I watched the proceedings of the: Congress, 
and thought ye had a lovely time of- it. I was glad that the 
majority went for the repeal of thé Comstock. law; there is 
no usein coaxing them to modify it. Let Liberals stand for 
their rights, and hav them if they cav, mie 

Now, Mr. Bennett, I told you in my last letter'that I would 
send you the price of your. dinner when you went:to Wat- 
kins, and to make my promise good I send you $2; Inclosed 
in this letter find one dollar for your dinner and the other 
for books, which 1 will mention hereafter. I wish [could 
hav talked with you for a skort time. [think it would hav 
done me good. A man pointed you out to me from the 
gellery where we sat, on the right side, aud I was glad when 
you called for the letter, for I knew he could show no such 
thing: But- my letter is growing longer than‘I meant, so I 
will conclude by wishing you may come out from.the Wat- 
kins trial triumphantly and successfully. Your friend, 

: Jons Duan. 


; ALLEGHENY Orry, Pa., Nov. 6, 1878. 
Dear Farasr BENNETT: Having read your splendid 


to be a virtue. Hav these men and women not yet learned | paper for the last three months, I hav become slightly ac- 
that in exercising the elective franchise every one must be! quainted with some of the direct infamies of the pretended 
allowed to consult only his.or her views in the matter as to | followers of the socalled savior, or Christ the XIII; also 
the question at issue, or who should be intrusted with the with some of the civilizing influences and hopeful tenden- 


offices in the gift of the voters? If this privilege is denied 
(and it clearly was disregarded, at least, by the miuority at į 
Syracuse), what remains of the elective franchise? Clearly 


: cies of that blessed religion -tbat can giv sweetest pleasures 


while we liv, etc.’ 
After reading, L send all my TRUTH SEEKERS to friends 


nothing; for where the right to vote in accordance with our | throughout the country, and I rejoice to say that by this 
convictions is denied, there can be no choice. . | means, and “shooting off my mouth,” I hay been the means 

-Thanke to our noble T, B. Wakeman, who so fearlessly, | of liberating the minds of a dozen or ‘more from the thrall 
and with such ability, trains and fires his guns charged with.| of superstition. I call that good work for e-man that has 
unanswerable arguments and unassailable logic into the jno education. I work every fay foraliviug. Inclosed find 
‘ranks of those who seem to hav no regard but for self. | one ‘dollar, for which send “‘Cupid’s Yokes,” photoa of 
Why should they plead for harmony if they only desire, Thomas Paine, R. G. Ingersoll, and the boss woman of the 
such actions carried into effect that coincide with their | age—Mrs, E. D. Slenker—and “ Examination of the Proph- 
viéws? For no sooner were their views disregarded than | ecies and Truth Seeker Tracts of your own choice for the 


they seceded. Of what avail is harmony if we only are’ 
harmonious to the end of disregarding the. rights of the 
wronged—to making the innocent’serve out their lives in 
prison and to allow the weak and helpless to be crushed, | 
never more to rise? Again, why should we harmonize with 
the view of perpetuating the very laws under which and by 
which this outrage is made possible. and carried out? Yes; 
in harmony and union there is strength. But an act, how- | 
ever harmonious, and a union, however strong, cannot and 
will not be successful, if tyranny and oppression be its ob- 
ject; be it so willfully or ignorantly. The laws which 
Abbot’s party seek to-perpetuate are obnoxious and detri- 
mental to the only thing, which makes existence desirable 
and ennobling. But what is still worse, they are contrary to 
the Constitution, which they deny. But let us admit their 
argument fora moment—that these laws are constitutional— 
is this an argument for liberty-loving men and women for 
all time and under all circumstances without amending it? 
T£ the Constitution has power over men and women (which 
is cheerfully. admitted), hav not men and women also a | 
power over the Constitution ? This, I think, was clearly | 


Add my name to the Declaration of 


remaining fifty cents, DO 
- J. D. Onarrn. 


Rights, Truly yours, 


Woman Suffrage. 


“D, M. BENNETT, Dear Sir? Allow me to, suggest .that 
female suffrage would absolutely defeat the best efforts of 


! Liberals, for the reason that a great majority of the members 


of orthodox churches are females, and of a nature that 
priests could influence. For popularity they would, if the 
could, put God in the Constitution; aud, more than that, 
think, would make strong efforts to establish religion by law 
in the United Etates. Please don’t let universal suffrage be 
advocated in Tue TRUTH Sxexenr forthe present.’ _ - 

; “ Most respectfully, J. W. Basarrt, M.D.” 


Although the above was written with a good motive—-to 
promote the cause of Liberalism—yet the sentiments therein 
expressed are very selfish and illiberal. To withhoid from 
woman her political righta would be placing upon her the 


established by our Rebellion, It follows, then, that laws or ; yoke of thralldom; and this yoke she has carried for thou- 
measures may be enacted by amending the Constitution; sands of years, and she is stil! wearily plodding along under 


but. none should be enacted or tolerated not in harmony 
with the original Constitution or with its amendments. 
These being the facts, hav not we a right to exercise this 
power peacefully whenever the best interesta of humanity 
demand it? Iam too full to express the feeling of outrage 
within me at this continual cry of liberty! freedom! from 
‘Liberals œ la Abbot. It seems we are at liberly to act as 
long only as we do not desire to act contrary to their pre- 
conceived ideas. Is there any difference in dogma as such 
between those adopted aud promulgated by a Liberal 
League or those of the Vatican or any church synod? If 
there is any difference, will some one be kind enough to 
point it out? Now let all those that hav true liberty, equal- 
ity, and justice at heart step to the front and act in accord- 
ance with the blessings to be derived from them, and by so 
doing I venture to assert that it will not be long ere some 
who left us at Syracuse will return,to the fold. With best 
wishes for your success, I am sincerely, J. E. FRICK. 


: i FRANELIN, PA., Nov. 2, 1878. 

D. M, BENNETT, Dear Sir: Having read the several re- 
marks and the discussions in your valuable paper on tke 
t obscenity ” question, and believing it to be a free “pitch 
in,” I wish to offer a suggestion on this matter, and that is 
this, that as the Bible is, in my opinion, the source of 
obscenity by its too suggestive description of the sexual act, 
as:bas been fully proved (this point cannot be gainsaid or 
denied), that the holy Bible should be put under ban, and 
that the law-making power should pass a law that all males 


should be deprived of their virility as soon as they were | 


born by the attending physician or accoucher, aud that all 
females should be deprived of their ovaries, But you will 
say that this is a crime against the person. This is granted. 
But as the Supreme Court of the United States, according 


to Judge Hurlbut, can declare what are crimes, can they| 


not say and giv their opinions that it is not a crime, and 
thereby aid the Y. M. C. A. (anglicised thus, you may cas- 
trate all associations) in suppressing obscenity? and thus 
giving his obscenityship, Comstock, the opportunity his soul 
—hold, I made a mistake, I should say his gizzard, if he 
has any—would delight in, and cause him to turn from his 
espionage of the mails with disgust to the hunt of males and 
females just born with satanic delight, so that the aforesaid 
abortion of law, made by the United States Supreme Court, 
may be fully carried out in all its disgusting and Jaw-abid- 
ing details to the glory of the obscenity smellers above 
referred to--Y. M. C. A. If the’ above suggestions should 


be approved with all due levity and abhorrence, at the | 


eapguinary pictures that would be called to your shocked 
minds,.remember they are no more inimical to liberty than. 
the Comstock laws, as they are called, and giv them con- 
sideration, for I believe in out-heroding Herod, and thus 
doing away-with all laws that tend to abridge the right to 
‘life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness,” guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the U, 8. Yours very respectfully, 
; Qro. M, Bowman. 


Troxton, N. Y., Noy, 4, 1878. 

D. M. BanneTT, Dear Sir: Defender of liberty and 
justice, I again take up my pen to let you know that I re- 
ceived all the books Í sent to you for, oniy a copy of 
t“ Cupid's Yokes,” Now whether the mistake is on my side 
or on yours—or Comstock & Co.—I don’t know, but I 
think that I sent the money for one copy. Would hav 
written to you ere this only I expected to see you in Byra- 


jit. Why should she not arise and exclaim, like. Patrick 
Henry, “Giv me my political and natural rights—my liber- 
ty—or giv me death!” 
Ever since the foundation of the Christian religion, the 
i right to make laws bas been claimed solely by man. When 
an Infidel has begged for his political and natural rights, the 
: Christian has refused to grant them to him; and now, when 
woman pleads earnestly for hers, she is ignored by both 
Christian and Infidel. The former thinks she is only what 
could be produced from a rib (alihough God could make a 
| woman from a rib, man can only make a fertilizer of it); 
while the latter fears that if she were sllowed her political 
rights she would aid priestcraft in persecuting him. I feel 
much grieved to find that they hav so little respect for God's 
works, I think she was the best thing he made while in 
the manufacturing business; and if he were to undertake it 
again, I do not think he could make even a fence-post from 
one of man’s ribs. S 
At present we hav neither God in our Constitution nor 
religion established by law, but we hav one of our Liberals 
in prison who was put there for writing his ideas and send. 
ing them through the mails. And it has been proved that 
i he did it for the benefit of mankind, not to deprave society, 
| as was claimed by his persecutors. Those laws that im- 
prison a person for endeavoring to enlighten and improve 


mankind were not made by woman, but by man, and woman 
has had to suffer from them, viz.: Mrs, Bara B. Chase and 
Josephine 8. Tilton. Is it equitable to persecute a woman . 
with a law that she has had no voice in proposing or oppos- 
ing? Any man that will answer this question in the affirm- 
ative has forgotten his dear mother or wife, and is perfectly 
willing that she shall be tortured by law that was created 
without her voice, either pro or con. 

Giv woman her vote, and then try to teach her that it is 
not necessary to pin her faith to the sleeve of a clergyman 
to get within the golden gates of heaven; for I hav been 
credibly informed that all those who hav a vote in thig 
world are passed through them without any credentials from 
the clergy. G 

Relative to woman’s persecuting Liberals by inserting 
God in our Constitution and establishing religion by law in 
the United States, I will say that she is of too fine a natura 
to inflict pain and suffering upon human kind, and wherever 
she has had the power to protect mankind from injury she 
has done it, showing all how deeply embedded within her 
bosom was human love. 

When the free of life ceases to bring forth selfishness; 
when the cloud of indifference disappears from the heavens, 
when the river of malevolence flows no more; when the 
spirit of inequality departs, never to return; when the sun 


of persecution sinks below the horizon, never to rise. again; 
when the cold, pale moon of sorrow veils its face forever— 
then the flower of the human race will burst forth, sending 
its perfumes of intelligence and love into the heart of man, 
causing him to cherish and admire what he had once neg, 
lected and despised, Ray CHAPMAN, `: 


Be Wet Siker, 


A Love Song: 
BY 0; FANNIE ALLYN. 

Oh, tel] me again that you:love me, 

- And fold me-again in your arme, 
For, with your dear head bent above me, 

‘H’en heaven itseit hath no charms. 
Then whisper again with its sweetness, 

The.story that often you’ve told; . 
Like melodies filled with completeness 

It never grows charmless or old. 


Oh, tell me again that you love me, 
For heaven hath no song 60 sweet; 

No power from my soul can erase it; 
No woe with this bliss can compete. 

I’m questioned if I love a Jesus, 
Andall of his angelic host; 

Tf he loves as you love, I love him, 
Yet, darling, I lova you the most. 


Then tell me again that you love me, 
‘Ta sweet as the birdlings’ clear tune; 

Rich asthe summer-noon golden; ` 
Fragrant as roses in June. 

I amile when they ask if God’s merey 
Hath saved me from Adam’s dire fall; 
They know not I fnd in your arms, love, 

“My God, and my heaven, my all,” 


Then tell me again that you love me, 
For if it fa true God is love, 

Then all of these manifestations 
Prove he is within as above. 

So fold me again in your arms, love, 
Let nothing this moment eclipse; 

Death loses all sting if he calls, love, 

For I'll die with your kiss on my llpe. 


The Gates Ajar. . 


Ono night, as old Saint Peter slept, 
He left the door of heaven ajar, 
When through a little angel crept 
And came down with a falling star. 


One summer, as the blessed beams 

Of morn approached, my blushing bride 
Awakened from some pleasing dreams 
And found that angel by her side. 


God grant but this, I ask no more, 
That when he leaves this world of:sin, 
He'll wing his way to that bright store 
And‘find the door of heaven again. 
Whereupon Saint Peter, not liking this impu- 
tation of carelessness, epee lt ip a friend) 


replies: 
' ON THE PART OF THE DEFENSE. 


For elghteon hundred years and more 
. I've kept my door securely tyled; 

There has no little angel strayed— 

No one been missing all the while. 


I did not sleep, as you supposed, 
Nor leave the door of heaven ajar, 
Nor has a litle angel strayed 

Nor gone. down with a falling star. 


Go ask that blushing bride and ase 

If she don’t frankly own and say 
That when she found that angel babe, 
She found it in the good old way. 


God grant but this, I ask no more, 

Phat should your numbers still enlarge, 
You will not do as heretofore, 

And lay it io old Peter’s charge. 


Ether, ; 
SOME SPECULATIONS ON AN ABSTRUSE POINT, 
BY JAMES M’CARROLE, 

He who travela deep into the darkness ap- 
proaches the light—not the darkness of igno- 
rance or superstition, however, but that 
which necessarily embarrasses al! profound 
research, and separates the grosser forms of 
matter from the sublime realities that lie be- 
yond. 

Although science may properly be termed 
the glory of the intellectual world, I venture 
to surmise that, recently, some of its votaries 
hay not been pursuing their investigations on 
a sufficiently elevated plane, They Lay not, 
in my opinion, sought to relate cause and 
effect in the broadest and most logical sense, 
or‘ establish the conviction that there are 
other than merely material forces at work in 
the grand economy of the universe. And yet 
they seem to hav had opportunities of distin- 
guishing themselves in this relation, that, 
fally improved, might possibly hay resulted 
in the lifting of a corner of the veil that 
hangs between all mortal vision and the 
more immediate presence of the Great First 
Cause. 
` In advancing the now generally accepted 
theory that the boundless realms of space are 
filléd throughout with an invisible and in- 
tangible medium, or essence, called. ether, it 
appéars, asinseparable from this proposition, 
that not only matter, per se, but all its modi- 
fications and configurations, are nothing 
more than simple expressions of this all-per- 
vading something—this sublimated clement, 
that passes through the diamond as if it were 
au open window, aud that reigns as free and 
as absolute in the cold, dark bosom of the 
granite mass as it does in the measureless 
sunlit spaces that stretch among the stars, 

* As no two particles or atoms of anything 
conceivable can possibly occupy the same 
pace, this deduction regarding matter is ob- 
` susly in logical sequenee with the ubiquity 
` ether; and, such being the case, it ought 
not to be dificult of comprehension that this 
latter self-existent soul of things, 0 to speak, 
which {s subject to no law, possesses, in its 


| the belief, that-ether is absolutely the body of 


omnipresence, one Of the attributes of deity. 

Should this be conceded, and I see no 
good reason why it should ‘not, we instantly 
emerge into broader’ light throngh the chan- 
nels of inductive reasoning, and are led at 
once. Lo the conclusion that, possibly, the 


possession of one infinite attribute involves: 


‘that of all the rest. Certainly, in submitting | 
that of omnipresence to the ordinary stand- 


l i 
ards of human judgment, we shall be able to i” This ie a hook divided: into two parts, 


prose and. verse respectively, but having-one mane 


discover, without much difficulty, that it is 
the very life-blood, as it were, of omnip- | 
otence and omuiacience, as disassociated from 
it these become utterly impossible. ft is the 
great body of which they may be called the 
heart and the head, or, more properly, the | 
mind and the soul; for it seems sufficiently | | 
plain that omnipotence and’ omniscience are | 
rather faculties of the infinite existence than 
the infinite existence itself. It ia, in addi- ; 
tion, quite obvious, to me at least, that omni- j 
presence involves a condition of being savor- 
ing of distinct entity or individuality, how- 
ever sublimated and inexplicable such entity : | 
may he. yi 
This may, I am aware, be called hazard- | 
ous work; but the age is one of bold flights, 
and experimente, and I am only speculating 
in the regions. of metaphysics. Having, 


‘dared, so much, however, I shall venture still , 


further, and submit respectfally that there i 
are some grounds for adopting the igea, if not 
the deity himself, and that the countless 
worlds throughout infinite space, as well R8 j 
all things visible and invisible, are the work 
of its myriad, ubiquitous hands. . 

And now let us endeavor to discover how 
far this proposition is sustained ;by science ' 
and true philosophy—by: observation and 
education; for it is upon these cornerstones 
only that Ishall attempt to rest this theory ' 
of mine—if mine it be. Let me, then, in the 
first place, direct attention to the fact that. 
light and heat, which are the two great pri- 
mary factors in the production and mainte- 
nance of all animal and vegettble life, are | 
declared, upon the highest scientific authori- 
ty, to be but simple expressions of ether or the ' 
visible operations of what 1 shall venture to. 
term God's right hand and left, ‘These oper- 
ations, which are characterized by a power 
und an intelligence that transcend not only 
all human comprehension, but the compre- 
hension of even. the highest order of created ' 
being, hav for their object the accomplish- 
ment of projects and desigas possible to an 
al!-wise and an all-powerful God only, and 
of a grandeur and dignity commensurate ! 
with his infinite greatness and goodness: 
The formation of new worlds, and the sus- 
taining and beautifying of those already ia 
existence; the administration of ali law, and 
the development of life and happiness, and 
of higher physical and mental conditions 
throughout the ages of eternity, 

Turn where we may, from the modest vie- ` 
let at our feet to the stars that strew the! 
fields of space, and we find light and heat 
performing the miracles of creation imcon-. 


‘nection with other expressions of the divine | 


body of the ether, which is the source and | 
executive of all law. In the majestic com- 
mand, ‘| Sit Lus!” we can venture to sup- 
pose that simultaneous with the sublime 
expression, God stretched forth his omnipo- 
tent right hand, ‘et Lum fuit?” It was the, 
first visible expression of his power in T 
work of creation; and as heat-was insep: 
able from it, the inference is logical that both 
these omnipotent factors are his right hand 
and left, which, multiplied to infinity, are 
engaged, without cessation, in all the glori-: 
ous works that feast the senses and the’ 
understanding, and that make his great name 
worthy of al! honor and praise. 

This subject will, I am satisfied, increase ! 
in interest the more we investigate it; and,! 3 


but. not without a hope that I may one day 
return to it with a larger knowledge respect- 
‘ing’ it than 1 now possess, or than is to be than Ours?” 
found in mere text-books, 


————~— 


ÜHRISTIAN AND DEIST, AND THE PRopunts: 


Being a Business. Man's Views upon Re. 
By D.V.A.| . 
Extra cloth, 12mo; 206 pp, $1.00. New | 


~: Jigious and Social Matters. 


York: Charles P. Somerby. 


general aim—to expose, truthfully and ‘fea: 


lessly, the gross. fallacies, absurdities, and 
pernicious ¢ffects of the Bible and the Chris- $ 


tian religion. The first part details a con-! 
versation between a Christian and a Deist, 


lin the course of which the latter astonishes | itys- 


the former no less by his perfect familiarity 
with the “sacred ” writings than by his in- 


_controvertible arguments proving their hu- 


man origin, many of their authors nothing 
: but a set of designing knaves, and their ad- 
herents a lot of willing or unwilling dupes, 
as the case may be. 
and dispassionate a manner that the poor 
Christian is forced to the significant: admis- 


sion that his instructor has ‘given him: much | 


food for reflection,” and that “it shall not go a 


undigested.” The concluding portion: ‘of this 
part of the book givs us'a vivid picture -of 
the writer's conception of a possible future, 


which is really eloquent and beautiful in-its} 


descriptive ‘imagery. Perhaps the most 
marked feature of- this conversation, how- 
ever—certainly that whith wil: command. 
the greatest attention at the present time—is’ 


the author’s ventilation of the social‘ and|' 
The bold and trenchant. ; 
_blows which he deals ‘“ Society,” in all its|:- 
' ramifications of rottenness and inhumanity: 


property question. 


his: scathing rebuke of the -purse- proud 
church-member, who, while he hypceriti- 
cally professes the greatest reverence for the 
t meek and lowly Jesus,” crushes and dooms 
to wretchedness and Geapair his poor fellow- 
beings; his earnest and manly plea for the 
social regeneration of the lower classes —can: 


not fail to make the book the best-abuged and | 


best-liked production of the day by these two 
classes respectively. 
‘The’ Prophets” is a sort of half-humor- 


ous, half-sarcastic history in. rhyme of these | 


geniuses and their ‘“‘ wonderful” doings; from 


Moses, the meek, down to the very, latest 
This part of | 


installment—Brigham ‘Young, 
the ‘work, besides its original and pungent. 
hits, which will make even a Christian swear 
and laugh by turns, contains much informa: 


tion. that will be new aad interesting to, a |: 


. great many. 
Taken altogether, the hook is one of the 


most ‘readable we hav met with in a long]: 


time, combining with an earnest style'a free- 
dom from dryness which wë could wish were 
| oftener the case with our Liberal booka; and 
it has the crowning merit of having been 
; Written with a sincere desire to do good, as 
well'as to sell; as its very low price and the 
' fact that its author is a philanthropic man; 
and has rot written it to make money, suf- 
ciently prove. A curiosity to see what a 
business man has to say upon the social 
problem, from a poor man’s standpoiat, will}, 
, probably alone induce many to buy the ‘book. 


. BY W. F. JAMIESO , 
172 Clark 8t., Chicago, il. 


Courses of two, three, five, or more iectures 
wiil be given, as desired. Correspondents wiil 
plegse state, by number. which lectures are 


preferred. 
SUBJECTS. 
FIRST COURSE. 


» The Struggle for Truth. 
2° * What wili you Give in Place of Christian- 


perhaps, lead us to the conclusion already It?’ 


glanced at, namely, that ether is the source 
of all natural phenomena and of all law, 
The vibratory theory of light, heat, and 
sound would seem to point in this direction, ' 
as the very existence of three of our senses, | 
seeing, feeling, aud hearing, seem to depend 
solely upon it. And if three of our senses are 
indebted for their functions to vibrations of 
the ether—for I don't take the atmosphere ` 
into consideration here—why 1 ot taste and 
smell also? The optic nerve ic, as we all 
know, appealed to by the ether; why not the; 
gustatory and olfactory likewise? And, be- 
sides, when the ether is, if we are to credit; 
the researches of scientists, subject to no lato, 


should we not sequentially and in view of its: 


attributes make it the source of all law? But 
as this branch of the subject might betray 
me into a discussion which would exeeed the 


paper, I shall, for the present, leave the case 
with the intelligent and speculative reader ; 


bounds that I hay set for myself in this brief | 


3. Genesis and Geology [rreconcilabia, 


SECOND COURSE. 

4, How was the Bible Made;. or, Did God evar 
write a Book?” [N. B. In this lec ure. facte 
are given of which tho clergy are ignorant, else 
carefally conceal from their people] - 

5. Are the Prophecies of the Bible True? 

Damaging Confessions about the Bible by 
Eminent Obristians. 

1. Contradictions! — Inconsistencies! — Are 
those of the Bible Real or Apparent? 

8. Liberalism and Liberal Demands, 


THIRD COURSE. 


9. Belentists and their Achievments, 
19. Antiquity of Man. 
lt. Darwinism; or, Who were our Ances- 


ors i 
12. Evolution; or, The Law of Progress, 
13, Protoplasms or, The Origin of Life.. 

FOURTH COURSE, 
“4 Tone on the Bonk of of Nature, 

. ary o 
in Matter and Energy Indestructible, 
17, Acoustics (Iifustrate 
18, Electricity (Illustrated). 
. FIFTH COURBE. 
19, Religious Sneers at Science. - 
20. Martyrs of Science. - > 
SIXTH COURSE. 

21. The Solar System, ~ `- 


He does this in go clear | 


and Invention. 
Phrenolo 


| compensation for delivering. :two,. three, fl 


‘Liberal and Scientific: Lectures! 


22. . Ühe Wonders: oti ‘the Sun, was be 
"98, The Soenery.of Saturn. 
24, Are: there’ habitants’ in Other Worlds 


(SEVENTH ‘COURSE. 
. 26. Gomets, Meteors, Nebula. 


BZ paias ingal ae 
ay), 
a9; Pho as thes 


aaa "EIGHTH COURSE, iiet 

3 gions and Irreligious Beliefs. 

x Difference between, Deism, Theism, Pan- 
inatam, Athel 

-$3, Is the Christian’ Ohureh a Friend to Wo- 


Sh. Gommon ‘Senge ts. Orthodox Ohriatianity, 
35. Ig Natural Morality.better than Obristian 


Morality? © 
orality? NINTH COURSE. 
. 86, Theological Goats and‘ Slice 
of BORE, Ohriajianity and ‘the: Bible the Cause 
Vilization 
38, The Blood-stained History of Obristian- 


89.. Were ‘the: French Reyolüttoni and '' Reign 
of Terror” due to In 
40, Paganism Compared with Christianity, 
; TENTH ‘COURSE. : _ 
a Thomas Paine as.a Statesman. . 


2. Thomas Paine’ s a Revolutionary Hero, 
iB: Thomas Paine’s Religious ‘Belief: How he 


Lived, and. how he Died. 


-~ ELEVENTH COURSE, 
44. Does the Bible Sanction Polygamy ? 
fs. Doeg the} Biblo:Sustain Slavery ? - 
Bible. Teach. Total. Abstinence 


from Ynfoxteating Drinks? 


: TWELFTH. ‘COURSE. 
47, Jehovah, King: f Heaven, and George IIL, 
ot England, compa 
y: of Prayer ‘and, the- “ Foolish- 


~ 480° 


` neags : ee t Prpschine. 


49..The " Lord’s. Prayer n analyzed and Critt- 


cised. 


50, Has Jesis Christ any Followers on Barth ? 


‘THIRTEENTH COURSE, 
‘61, Do the Bible and Sciencé Agree? 
52, Confilet Between Religion and Science, 
83. The Clergy a’ Source “of. Danger 10 the 


American Rep 


ublie, 
_64, The Pulpit and the Theater. 
66. Humanitarianism va. Oreeds.’ 
; ‘FOURTEENTH COURSE, - 
t6. Tho Devil is Dead; . 
67. Hell Closed for’ Repairs. - e 
: ©  FIFTERNTH COURSE. 
$8: The: Funire: of: ‘the Race in Art, Science, 


69, True, Ma. ria ) in, the. Light of Physiology, 


iid-Phystcgn 
6%, Polit i Kiong and: d Socia Slander. 
SIXTEENTH COURSE: 


61, The ‘Rigid Rulé‘of the Rich Makes Many 


Millions Mourn, 


Tha Good- Naturea Man. RU 
SEVENTEENTH COURSE, | 


63. Astronomical Origin of religion. 
64, Zoroaster, and the Ancient Religion of the 


62, 


Persians. 


es: Homan Catholicism is Logical Ohristian- 
&. Revivals of Religion, p pith life-like inus- 


trations of the Revivalists’ 


EIGHTEENTH ONOR 


tata ev evitice, more Fear of 


Douth Sia ot hte au 


NINETEENTH COURSE. S 


: 10, Science of Psycholog: 
t Tiina. 


71. Governing Power o 
72. Mental Force the. Highest Form ‘of Energy. 
TWENTIETH COURSE: 
GEOLOGICAL, . 
73, Tha Earth. once.a lazing Sun. 
74, The Story of tha 
76 Silurian Seas and thelr Inhabitants. 
: 16.. Devonian Age. :: ; 
Tt, Carboniferous Age, i 
18, Reptilian Ağa.” : 
509. Mammulian Age. 
` 80, General Barvoy c of Geologiéel Setance, 


From the’ foregoing. list 16 wili be: pérdelved 
that the: Lecturer doés: ‘not confine himself 


any- single class of subjects, claiming. tho: tebe 
to 0 Speak upon any. tonic with. which: h 


o may 

liarize bimaelf, Nothing which pértains 
fa humanity is foreign to him. True, the very 
mention of some of those themes will excite the 
ire of bigots, Their support is. not expected. 


| That of the Liberal-minded is solicited,’ 


‘While’ no: sdatimental plea is offered of la- 

boring solely for the good of humanity, yet the 
ve, 

ten; or more lectures id reasonebly. low, and iB 
usually raised by pübsoription, ‘thus making 
them: free to the publie.. : 

Engagements a. fow weeks, or even months, 
In advance preferre 

Discussions. of “theological questions. are 
neatly as-important; to say the least, as: legal 
and. congressional: debates. Tho interests of 
mankind. Tequire them. Itis vainio oppose 
them. and women will discuss them. 
They will discuss all things.: The question 
which one age does not: Investigate, another 
will.. Nothing will be allowed.to escape, The 
countries where speech is untrammeled con- 
tain happy, free people. ‘The Lecturer; entor- 
taining these sentimenta ds, therefore, willing 
to. engage in friend dlscussicn, to tha. eud 
that truth may riendiy ve is despotism which 
of grtioion license, and fears the flery furnace 
of oriticism, 

Ajl irquirfes concerning lectures and debates 
will be answered by addresein; IRSON, 
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THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containg the pessas hot usually read i 
churches and sqngols. but well caicu- 
lated to show he ze e ub o 


Holy Volume, 
To the 
Mimtonaey and Bible Societies, 
-Sunday-schools, 
The Young. Mena Christian Associa- , 
tion, , 


| Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 


Américan Reform Association, the 
‘Clergy and Church: Generally, 
and especially to ‘ 
. ANTHONY COMSTO CK, : 


` CHAP, 32.—Ido. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“THE * 


BIBLE OF BIBLES: 


TWENTY-SEVEN 


“DIVINE REVELATIONS:"|c 


CONTAINING 


A Description of Twenty-Seven 
- Bibles, and an Exposition of 
Two Thousand Biblical Er. 
rors in Science, History, 
Morals, Religion, and.. 
General Events;: 

ALSO A DELINEATION OF. THE. (CHARA: 
: TER: OF THE: > 


- Principal Personages of the 
CHRISTIAN BIBLE, 
ANDAN | 
Examination of Their Doctrines. 


BY KERSEY GRAVES, 


Author of “The World’s Six- 
teen Crucified. Saviors,” and 
"Biography of Satan,” 


Aa will be remarked on përusal. ofl the table 
of contents, the ground gone over. by Mr. Graves 
in the course of this. new work is-simply as- 


tounding, and the Mterary labor performed is. 
. Worthy. of. 


‘receiving thé approximate.. re- 
ward of an extensive reading at:the. hands of 
the publio the sixty-six chapters into 
whieh, the- Took is divided, almost ‘every quos- 
tlon of interest which arises in the:mind at the 
mention of the word BIBLE is considered in 
that straightforward style which has made the 
volumes of Mr. Graves so extensively sought 
after 


LIST OF CONTENTS: 


The Leading Positions of this Wor 
CHAP. 1.~-The Signs of the T 
Revolution ; Reason will soon Triumph: 
CHAP, 2—Apology and Explanation; Jehovah 


not our God; Relationship of the. Old and 


Now Testamenta.. 


Onar. 3.—Why this Work was Written ; The 
Reso 
Ridicule; The:Principal Design of this Work k; 
oudan 
Errors Exposed; All Bibles: Useful in 


Moral Truths of the. Bible; Why 
Don’t Read Pernicious Books; Two Tho 
thelr Bi 
eir Placa, 
Onar.4,—Beauties and Benefits of Bibles; 


Higher plane òt Development has: been N 
General 


tained ; Bible ‘Writers Honest ;. 


Claims of Bibles, 
TWENTY-SEVEN BIBLES DESORIBED. 


CHAP. 5.—The: Hindoo Bibles ; Thé Vedas; i The 
Bindoo and. Jewish 


fethe. ‘Hermas ”; 


Code of 
Purane ; Analogios of 
Rell gions; Antiquity of I 
CHar. 6.—Tho Egyptian Apae 
Analogias of the ret yotlan and T ewish Rolig- 
ions; äntiauit ty ol ; 
Owap, 1.— The ` orsian” PE bles : 3 The 
Avesta; The Sadder; Er the Persian 
and Jewish Religions Antiquity of Persia. 


Manu; fever fie 8 Mahabarat:; 


OBE Saul? Ainere Dilla, Bede, Gest 
earnin . or: Doctrine o 
the Mean: The k of Mang, or Moncius i. 


Snoo King, or.’ ‘Book, of History.’ ; Shee King 
or ** Book of Poetry” ; Chun-.Tsen, epring 

and Summer”; Taod-te King.. or Doctrine 

Reason; Anslowica ‘of y oF Oat Ob nese. aang $ Jawish 


Light. 

CHAP., 20. ~The Webombtan's Bible, ‘The * Ko- 
ran”; Thea Mormons’ Bible,“ Tha. Book of 
Mor: hone Revel lations of. Joseph: Smith; 
The Shakers’ Bible, “* The Divine S011) n 

ORAE i me ze Jews’ ‘Bible. The Old Testament 
and the 

CHAP, 12.—The Christians’ Bible, Its Character. 

Crap. 13.—Generai Analogies of Bibles; Supe- 
rior Features of the Heathen Bibles... 

Onar. 14.—The Infidels’ Bible. 


TWO THOUSAND BIBLE ERRORS— 
OLD-TESTAMENT DEPARTMENT. 


Ouar, 16.—A Hundred and Twenty-three Errors 
in the Jewish Ogamogony; The Scientists’ 
Story of Creation 

CHAP. Te Numerous Absurdities in the Story 
or the Deluge, - 


Omar. 17,—The Ten Commandments, Mora) De- 


facts o 
OHAP, 18.—The Fooliah Bible Stories, A Talking 
Gang T and a Talking ABB 5, The S 


OHAP. 21.-~ Bible meee in Faets and Figures. 
CHAP. 22.—Bible Contradictions (2393). 
CEAP. 23.—Obscene Language of the Bible (200 


GaseB), 
CHAP, 24.—Circumeision a Heathonish Custom ; 
Pasting and Feasting in Various Nations, 


ORAP. 25.—Holy Mountains, Landa, Oitissa, and 


R 
NeT BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


Ouar. 26.—Jehoyah, Character of. 
Onar. 21.—Tho Jews, Character of, 
Ouar., 28 —Moaes, Character of. 
Gaap. 29.—The Patriarchs, Abraham, isaac and 
Jacob. Character of, - 
CHAP, 30.—David, His Numerous Crimes; Bolo- 
mon, Oharacter of ; Lot.and his Daughters. ` 
OnaP. 31.—The Prophets, their Moral Defects; 
Special Notice ot Chui, eia Bli+ha, 
1a lato re, Harmilessnese, 
` aud Origin; Or Sh niet ‘ans either Atheists or 
Idolatera. . 


BIBLE ERRORS—NEW TESTAMENT 
DEPARTMENT. 


Omar. 33.—Divine Revelation Impossible and. 


Unnecessary. 
CHAP. 34. Primeval Innocency of Man Not 


rue, 
oie 3B, —Original Sin and Fall ‘of Man Not 
$. Moral Dapravit ai ot Man. a Delusion. 


IE E A t Agency and Moral ‘Accountabil- 
ity Erroneous. . 


imest As Coming 
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The Tenth Si 
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CHAP, 40 Sin Angry God, Evils of the Bellet in. 
CHAP. 41.—Atonement for Sin an Immoral Doc- 
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CHAP. “2.—Bpectal Providences an Erroneou 
Doctrine. 
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HAP. 44,—A Personal God Impossible. 


ity are all wrong. 
CHAP. 45.—Evil. Natural and Moral, Explained. 


CHAP., 46 i Rational View of Sin and its Con- 
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of the Apostles. 
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A GREAT OFF ER. 


I 
represents the machine- 
with the box cover oË. 


the Genuine Grover. &° Baker 
: sawing Machines, with Latest 
mprovementa, for- 


$15.00. EACH. - 


This Machine is guaranteed perfect. com- 
pletely finished, of which the cut is a perfect 
representation, except that the machine I wiil 
send has a box cover fitting over the works on 
tha table: The followlug attachments are sup- 


piled free with the Machine: 


is Machine will be sent on receipt of price, 
on receipt of $3 in ad- 
vance. This offer is limited as to time, and it is 
a chance to secure a guaranteed, first-class Ma- 
6 regular price 
efer, by permission. to the editor of 


New York City, 


or Thig be sent O, O. D. 


chine at a saving of $55. 
is $70. R 
this paper, Address W. 

át Box 255, 


MASON a HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


INNERS OF THE 


“ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED TO AMERICAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT 


Paris Exposition, 1878; 


the kighest distinction inthe power of the d Judy jgès ta conser. 


78; AT. one 
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| Sito, PY POSTON 
FOR 12 YEARS © 


PHILADA, 1876 
1873) They have begn awarded the- 


SANTIAGO, '75 
-1g67. HIGHEST HONORS 


VIENNA, 
PARIS, 
At the Parts. Exposition, 1878, they ure 
- awarded the GOLD MEDAL, the hi: hest recom- 
penae at the disposal of the jury; also the BRONZE 
EDAL, ‘the highest distinction tor excellent 
workmanship;- They- have also, received the 
GRAND GOLD M DAL OF SWEDEN AND. 
NORWAY, °.1678: No other American. 
Organs:ever attained. highest award: 
at ANY World's: Exposition. . Sold for 
cash, or eae ‘by installments. - 
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ANBERLEY'S MPE OF JESUS, | Prowedines and Address 


- Reponiance: The Doctrine Errone- 
CRAP. 39.—Forgiveness for Sin an Erroneous 


43.—Faith and Belief, Bible Errors re- 


Not#.—In the twelve preceding chapters it is 
shown that the cardinal doctrines of Christian: 


Send no more Bibles to the Heathen. 


he One Hundred ‘and Fifty Errors 


— D EN 
‘ = 
For the Holidays, 
I will deliver, boxed, at any Freight or 
: Express. Office in New York, one of. 


emmers, Braidar, Friller, Quilting- 
imbroidery Flato, dozen assorted 
Baro -Pelvar. Oil Can, and Book of 


His 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given euch great satisfaction that numer- 
ous reques's have been made that it be issued 
separate for more genaral distribution. These 
requests. have been cheerfully com pied with. 
165 pages, large i2mo, Price, by mail, paver, $5 
cente; cloth, 60 cents. For sale at this office. 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: Br Frad- 
arie Harrison, R. H., Hutton, Prof Huxley, 
Lord Blackford, Hon, Roden Noel, Lor 
borne, Canon Barry, R. W, Grog, Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W. G, Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE 1N RALIGIOUR BELIEF: By-.Sir 
James Stephen, v. Mr, Martineau, Prederic 
Harrison, The Dean of St. Paui’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Erot- Gilford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prof. 
Huzley, R. H. Hutton, 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, neat, $1.25. 

Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects. Re. 
markable for their terse originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

ENNETT, 


For sale by D.M 
141 Eighth RE New York.. 


GOLD AY worker can make $12 day at home. 
Oostly outfit free. Address TRUE & Co 


ngusta. Maine. 


The New Gospel of Health. 
` BY DR. STONE. 


‘This ig a masterly work of most’progressive 
character, calculated to teach every person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
‘eoties. 619 pages, highly illustrated. Cloth, | 
$2.60, postage 38 cents; paper, $1.25, postage 12 
cents. For sale at this office, ; . t80 


|82 WATCHES—Cheapsst in the known world, 
Over 200 latest novelties, Agents wanted, 
_ 6m44 A. COULTER & CO.. Chicago, Il. 


THE 


reed of Christendom. 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure. 


BY W. R. GREG, 


Author of ‘‘ Enigmas of Life,” ‘' Literary and 
Social Judgments,” ke. 


Crown, S8vo., with Complete 
Index, Cloth, $1.50. 


joes twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
gcfonge st one of our most eminent men of 
nce sald: ‘Why do not the blahopg, answer 
Mr. Greg's Creed of Ohristendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they ¢an.’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the ‘earllest 
work at all similar was that of Mr, Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming. lator, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides; to ft one may moest confl- 
dently eppeal when assailed by eager Ohris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Stuce bishops, deans, learned Canons. 
and academic divines do not reply formall 
so thorough, clear, and. learned a treat Ne; 
which has been so long before. the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical i argument” occupying precisely the 
ground English academicians havea 
ehosen as their own—is unanswerable” 
Newman, on“ The New Christology,” in Fort: 
nightiv Review), 


One vol. 


CONTENTS, 


Introduction to third edition, Preface tothe 
first edition. The Oreed of Christendom. 
Chapter I.—Inspiration of. the Soriptures. 
Chapter TIl.~Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration. Chapter Iff.—Autkorshi 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Ql 
Testament Canon Generally, Chapter 1V.—The 
Prophecies. Ohapter V.—Theism of the Jews 
Impure and Progressive. Cbapter VI.—Origiu 
at the Gospels. Chapter VII.—Fidelity of fhe 

apel History—Nature and Limits. Chapter 
or Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 
Matthew. Chapter IX.—Same subject con- 


tinued—Mark and Luke, Chapter .—Same 
subject continued- Gos e) or John. Ohapter 
Results of the Feregoing Oriticism.— 


Chapter X[I.—The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 
and Authority. Cnapter XIII. — Miracles, 
Chapter XLV.—Rsurrection of Jesus. Chapter 
V.—Is yOaristlanity a Revealed Ralfgion? 
Ohapter XVI.—Christlan wale eism. Ohapter 
XVIL—The Great Enigm 
Price of this complete e edition, $1.50. Price of 
the London edition, $5.00. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime. , 
A CHAPTER FROM 
“HE CHAMPIONS OF THE OHUROH,” 


Giving the base means employed by this Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth century to per- 
secute and annoy his unfortunate victims. 

120 pages. Price, 26 canta. 
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0 be day at bome, Sampler 
i worth $5 frea, 8Tingos & Oo, 
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CUKED WITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE 
te maal by Prof, 
ve jaranteed ‘Of, 
X. E oana, 316 Lex'n 
aye N. ¥. Book sent free, 


-FREETHINKERS? CONVENTION 


a ELD AT 


| Watkins, N. Y.; August 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, 1878. . 


A volume of 400. pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 
by Dr. T. L. Brown, Prof, A. L, Rawson, 
Eider F. W. Evans, Eléer G. A. Lomas, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Dr. J. M, Peebles, 
Dr. T. B. Taylor, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
James’ Parton, T. B. Wakeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. C Leland, C. D. B. Mills, “Mrs. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs. P, R. Lawrence, Ella E. 
Gibson, Mrs. Mary E. Tillotson; Mrs. Clara 
Neyman, Mrs, Augusta Cooper’ Bristol,- W. 
E. Copeland, Horace Seaver, John W. ‘Trues- 
dell, and several other parsons. : 

Will be ready by Oct. 20th, It ia a vol- 
ume of rare value, containing much of, the 
best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, ard will bea valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
try. 

Sent by mail at $1.25. Hundreds of ‘orders 
should come in at once, Addrese D.M. 
BENNETT, 141 Eighth St. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 
THE 


CHAMPIONS: OF THE CHURCH 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, : 


BY D, M, BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTH SurKer.. 


Giving the most vivid, full, and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of the 
Ohristian Church aver embodied in 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul,, 
Olement of Home Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polyoarp Papias of Hierapolis, Ironæus, Ter- 
tullien, Ori en, St. Vietor, 8t. Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
St. Cyril, Sirfous, Dioscorus, Bt. Ag usino. 
Simeon  Btylites, Clovis, Rixtua, rgiiht 
Gregory the Great, Boniface III Vere: opin, 
Charlemagne, Paschal L Popes’ ope Ni pho- 
las I. Marozia, John by Fo I: 
XT.. Bonitace 1X., Grégory FRE Adrian ie 
t. Dominic and the Inquisition, Innocent 
III., Simon do. Montfort, Innocent IV., Peter; 
me Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIIL, 
m2 i: Olement piar Ponor I Ur n 
n 


Alva, 
land, 
ulius 


tas Rat 
Oatborina de Medici, 
Hi, Piu Pius V.. Legory XIIL, Bixtus V,, 
James I.. Paul V., Persocutiona of Witches 
Matthew. Hopkins, Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Perris, Protestant Porsecutions, James IL.. 
Judge Jeffreys, Cluverhouse, Higuorl, Uz Urban 
II., Innocent Alexand er VII Iv... 
Paul VI., Louis XVP. 6 Christianity and Mayors 
Three erin Binful Shepherd~, Anthony 
Gomatook; Recapitulation, Ouncluding: Re- 
marks 
! THE enor DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
HRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 
A fine large, volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with pice! | ate engraving of the author, 
Gash orders will bo filled in rotation. 
Price, Oloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Moroceo, Gilt Edges. 34.50, Postage free 
A .M. BENNETT 


ddress D t 
141 Eighth St., N. Y. Oity. 
MRS, BESANT’S 


„Law of Population. 


SECOND TEN. THOUSAND 
of the author’s American Edition, with 
FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


(By Ritchie, the beat artist in America) on extra 
tinted paper and binding, Cloth, 16c.; paper, 


O*CKGENTS are informed that the hest thing to 
gall to make money on, and also to benefit man- 
kind, is this book. It explains and advocates 
the only harmless and practical means of 
avoiding the evils of celibacy, on the one hand, 
and of overburdened parentage on the other. It 
advocates more and earlier marriages. and 
increase of family only when health and pecu- 
niary means wiil permit, but it most effie ently 
opposes abortion, prostitution, and all unde- 
sired and inconsiderate procreation. It con- 
tains the latest medisal resozret.eg and results 
of gelence. The medical directions are eas 
plain, explielt, though chasie pnd, delicate. o 
married couple should be without it. f 
; A X., Burts. 19 Dey st., N, X. 


To Io. A 
A proof-reading printer, aleubled Union gol- 
dier, wishes work. Oan ft MSS. for printing, 
inoluding. spelling and punctuation, and can 
sbape and clothe ideas in words which burn 
but leave no sting. Can work by mail, 


s4 Address " Star,” this offica. 
$66 a week in your cwn town. Termsand $ò 
ouiit froe. H, BALLELT '& CO., Port- 
land. Maina. iy 


PLANET READING. 


Consuliations reliable. Businese, marri 
losses, speculations, ete., foretold with striking 
accuracy, Answers by letter for $1 or $2 accords 
ing to amount. Give precise date of birth, and 
atate questi ons to be anawered. Address 
Madam E- H. BENNETT, 73 Washington “Square. 
{4th Sireni). 15 


To the Editor ;- 


sauda of cases 0: 
will give 


| | CURE 


Dear 81n—Please inform 
tiat Ihavea poniiive remedy for the cure of the above dis- 
ease, and tha’ by its use in my 

the worst kind and of long standing, and 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


our readers 


ractice I haye cured thou- 


“Latest CATA 
‘with; newest::s' aera prices, s ete; free. - 


-fora “cise it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong is riny faith, Iwill send 


ais OND BOTTLE FREE, 


. together er with a valuable treatise, to any siifferers' addressing me, giving their name, express and P, O, airet 
tter ti one you may know who is puferi with this terrible disease, and oblige, 
Please show ts r pours, DR, H. @, ROOT, 183 Poari Sireety Sew York, 
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ae Ernth Beeker, 


November AG, 1826. 


a “Gems of ` Chonght. 


Tne highest exercise of charity is charity to- 
wan thë uncharitable. —Buckminster, 


: t BE the day weary or be the day long, 
At last it ringeth to even song. 
Notuine not a reality ever yet got men to pay 
bed and board to it for very long.—Carlyle. 


Iris more profitable to reckén up our defects 
than to boast of our attainments.—CGoleridge. 


OonvaEsaTIon enriches the understanding 
but solitude is the school of genius.— Gibbon, 


Firty thousand echoes of & voice leave us 
Only one voice and Afty thousand echoes.—Dr. 
J. F. Clarke, 


TRUTH isthe offspring of silence, unbroken 
Meditation and thoughts, often revised and 
corrected.— Wollaston. 


- Faz to do base, unworthy things is valor; 
“It they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valor, too.—Ben Jonson. 


es Ort times nothing profits man 
Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right, 
Well managed.—Hilion. 


You may rest satisfled that what is nonsense 
upor a principle of reason will never be sense 
on a principle of religion.—South. 


FOr love, true honor, happiness, the prise 
Is fixed and must be given—self-sacrifice. 
—Sharne’s Letters and Essays. 


‘Goon thoughts, though God accept them, yet 
towards men are little better than good dreams 
except they be putin act.—Bacon, 


Tag husbandman hath long patience for the 
proctous parts of the earth, till he receive the 
early and the latter rains.—James g. vii, 


He that preaches to man should understand 
what is in man; and that skil!l.can scarce be at- 
tained by an ascetic in his solitude.—Alierbury. 


Or natural duties we affirm that in authority 
they are higher than law; in time, older than 
creation; in worth, more valuable than the uni- 
verso — Horsley. 


‘Puar man that doth not know those things 
which are of necessity for him to know.is but 
an:ignorant men, whatever he may know be- 
sides.—TZillotson. 


THEBE are few mortals so insensible that 
their affections cannot be gained by mildness, 
their confidence by sincerity, their hatred by 
scora and neglest,— Zimmerman. 


ALL beings hav their laws; the Deity has his 
laws, the material world has its laws; superior. 
intelligences hav their laws, the beasts hav 
their laws, and man has his laws.—Montesquieu, 


To AWAKEN & dormant spirit of discussion by 
pointing out the imperfections of accredited 
systems, is at loast one step gained towards the 
further advancement of knowledge.—Dugaild 
Stewart, 


UNIVERSAL love is a glove without fingers, 
which fits all hands alike, and none closely; 
but true affection is like a glove with fingers, 
which fits one hand only, and sits close to that 
one.— Richter. 


Tuar an opinion is the opinion of the multi- 
tude is, to Some, & powerful recommendation; 
to others it appears an infallible criterion of 
error; to those who are truly rational, it will be 
neither, ~Dr. Q. Campbell, 


“Toan forgive, but I cannot forget, ” ig only 
another way of saying, "I will not forgive,” A 
forgiveness ought to be like a canceled note 
torn in two and burned up, so that it never can 
be shown against the man.— Beecher, 


** BLESSED are the poor, for they shall obtain 
the kingdom of heaven, and the mourning, for 
they shall be comforted in a future life,” hav 
been a millstone upon the neck of humanity, 
dragging it down to suffocation beneath the 
dead sea of faith in u fraud.—Charles Ellis, 


THERE ere eternal verities, such as were 
never madeand no beginning nor can ever be 
destroyed or cease to be. Neither are there 
such eternal truths only in mathematics and 
concerning quantity, but also in ethics con- 
oorning morality.—Cudworth, 


TES instinctive and universal taste of man- 
kind selects flowers for the expressign of its 
finest sympathies, their beauty and their fleet- 
ingness serving to make them the most fitting 
symbols of those delicate sentiments for which 
language itself seems almost too gross a me- 
dium ,— Hillard, 


TRULY & thinking man is the worst enemy 
the Prince of Darkness can hay; every time 
such @ one announces himself I doubt not 
thore runs a shudder through the nether əm- 
piro, and new emissaries are trained, with new 
tactics, to, if possible, entrap him and hood- 
wink and handcuff him.—Carlyie, 


Ir a man deals sincerely with himself and 
suffers not himself to be blinded with the 
love of any wickedness, there is something 
in the frame of the mind of man, and some- 
thing in the nature of truth itself which 
makes them agreeable and connatural to 
each other, as objects are suited to their proper 
Organs; even as the eye is fitted to distinguish 
colors or-the ear to judge of sounds.—Dr. Sam- 
uel Clarke, 


Let every Infidel-strive to liv a good. upright 
life, so that the fruits of an honest conviction 
may be 80 good that all will dothem honor. 
Let us strive each day for purer, nobler, and 
better thoughts. Good thoughts make good 
men and women. In goodness alone is found 
pure, true happiness. Therefore we see that 
ia living out a good theory we shall crown our 
belio? with such an amaranthine wrerth of 
beautiful and lovely deeds that all who see shal 
admire, love, and embrace them, —Elmina D. 
Slenker. 


5 Gadi and Gi 


JUST FROM MEMPHIS. 
In the bar-room stepped a stranger, 
O’er his face a winning smile 
That betokened there was danger 
To the whiskey from his gulle. 


Scant his nose and very seedy; ; 
- Red his clothes. and from his eyes 
` Blinked expectant look and greedy, 
Which he struggied to disguise. 


- When he grasped the whiskey bottle 
. Which the gay bar-tender passed, 
: He remarked there were & lot iil 
-In the place where he was last, 


Then he paused; as he expected, 
Came a score Of questions quick: 
. “Just from Memphis?” and suspected 
With the fever he was sick. 


“Go away!” they yelled, affrighted, 
“ Take the bottle—don’t you pay!” 

And he took it, so delighted, 

` To the curb across the way. 


Kissed it there and hugged it tightly; 

Talked té it with accents sweet; 
Grinned with horrid mirth, unsightly, 
At the way the boys were beat, 


While his fevered breath grew shorter, 
Came a tremble o’er his frame: 
Then he drank soms—cold, cold water; 
For they knew his little game, 
— Oil City Derrick,’ 


THE YOUNG TRAMP, 


Hello, thar. stranger! Whar yer from? 
.Come in-and make yerself ter hum;. 
We're common folks, ain’t much on style. 
Come in and stop a little while; 

'Twon’t do no harm to rest yer some. 


Youngster, yer pale, and don’t look well, 
What! way from Bosting? Naow, du tell! 
Why. that’s a hundred miles or so; 

What started yer, T’d like to know, 

On such atramp? Got gvods ter sell? 


No home, no friends? Naow, that’s too bad! 
Well, cheer up, boy, and don’t be sad. 
Wife, see what yer can find ter eat. 
And put the coffee on ter heat,” 

We'll fix yer up all right, my lad. 


Willing ter work; can’t geta job, 

And nota penny in yar fob? 

Wall, naow, that’s rough, I do declare! : 
What, teara? Come, youngster, I can’t bear . 
To-see yer take on so, and sob, 


How came yer 80 bad off, my son ? 

Father was kilied? "Sho; war? Bull Run? 
Why, I was in that scrimmage, lad, 

And got used up, too, pretty bad; 

I sha’nt forgit old ’sixty-one! 


So yar were left in Bosting, hey ? 

A baby when he went away— 

Those Bosting boys were plucky, wife, 
Yer know one of ’em saved my life, 
Else I would not be hare to-day. 


"Twas when the Black Horse Cavalcade 
Swept down upon our small brigade 

I got the shot that made me lame, 
When down on me a trooper came 
And this ’ere chap stuck up his blade. 


Poor feller! He was stricken dead; 

The trooper’s sabre cleaved his head. | 
Joo Billings was my comrade’s name, ` ` 
He was a Bosting boy, and game! 

I almost wished I'd died, insted. 


Why, lad! what makes you tremble so ? 
Your father? What, my comrade, Joe? 
And you his son? Come ter my heart! 
My home is yours; I'll try in part 
To pay his boy the debt I owe, 

—Detroit Free Press, 


TESTING THE CIDER.— Yesterday afternoon a 
farmer, having a barrel of cider on tap in his 
wagon, was doing a fine retail business near 
the market at five cents per glass, when a man 
with avery thin voice and very old clothes Boit- 
ly advanced and said: 

"Has the State Inspector of Pomologieal 
Juices inspected that cider yet ?” 

“I-I guess not.” replied the farmer, greatly 
embarrassed in a moment, 

‘I thought not,” continued the thin-voiced 
man; well, sir, you can draw me a full glass. 

The farmer drew one, scanning the man with 
considerable anxiety, and when the " Inspect- 
or ” had received it he held it up between his 
eye and the sun, and said; 

“The precipitation appears most too rapid, 
while these floating particles denote unusual 
Sole Ee Sion Perhaps a second glass will be 
è 

He swallowed the contents of the first at ex- 
actly four gulps, and taking a second glass, he 
critically examined it and said: 

h! The precipitation is clearing away. 
This g cider seems to hav been made from ap- 
eB.’ 

“ It was, sir, and thay were nice apples, toa,’ 
replied the farmer, 

| Lot's see how a third glass will lock. I’m 
not quite gatisfled on the point of compres- 
sion.” 

He drained the second and received the third, 
and as he sipped it he inquired: 

“You used a hand cider press, didn’t you ?” 


“ Yes 
"ART I thought so. 
didp'tit ae i 
i Did ‘the mill stand in & draught of air while 
ygu were poet it?” 


Worked with a lever, 


” 


sir. 

E Well, I think i it Jid. Bo a little more careful 
after .this.. The Inspector of Pomological 
Juices grades this barrel'A No. 2” but if you 
take alittle more pains you can Anerense the 
grade every timejn the future, Ali right, sir— 
go on with your selling.” 

The man had been gone ten minutes before 
any one mustered courage to remark that he 
was a fraud, 

„e I know he’s all right.” persisted the farmer. 

The minet I see him draw his coat tail around 
to wipe out the corner of his mouth I knew he 


was a big gun, and I was just shivering in my’ 


poo. [or tear Bed ask fae py I ida oe 
sout of the apples before grinding.’ 
Detroit Free Press, Pee z g 
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Tux Elders, the Olyde shipbuiiders, will soon 
discharge 1,200 men. Cause, nothing to do. 


" Allow me,” roared the Rev. Joe Cook the 
other day,“ allow me to pluck tp the territory 
ofthe American Union, as Milton’s angels did 
the hills of Heaven.” Ob, Joe ; don’t | 


_ Tus is likely to be a winter of dreadful dis- 
tress in England. In the cotton districts the 
forebodings are of the gloomiest kind. The 
glut of goods is unprecedented, and production 
is being restricted on ali sides. 


According to the Swiss tables of mortality 
just issued, 597 persons committed suicide last 
year in Switzerland, which is at the rate of one 
in every 4,600 inhabitants, a greater proportion 
han obtains in any other European country, 


Tr California Constitutional Convention has 
adopted a section providing that three-fourths 
of a jury may render a verdict in all cases ex- 
cept felony. In cases of felony a jury must be 
unanimous in order to secure conviction or ac- 
quittal, : 


In Cincinnati the theatres are open on Sunday 
evenings, ag Well as a great number of small 
variety halls in which beverages are sold. 
There is no law against Sunday entertainments 
there, like the disregarded one in this city, but 
the clergymen are uniting in an effort to stop 
what they regard as a desecration of the Lord’s 
Day. But the Germans insist that their orderly 
music gardens shall not be interfered with. 


Tum Rev. William Parry, of Worcester, Mass., 
comes out of an investigation badly damaged 
in reputation.. One witness testified that the 
reverend gentleman was for several days on a 
frolic in Bristol, R. I., where he slept in a bar- 
room, putting a bottle full of whisky under his 
head before he wentto sleep ona bench, and 
taking it out empty in the morning. He did not 
pay his liquor pill until threatened with ex- 
posure. 
` ProTEsTaNt hymns. are sung in the public 
schoo] of Waltham, Mass. Fourteen Roman 
Catholic pupils refused to join in the singing, 
and were sent before the school committee to be 
disciplined; but the committee took no action, 
The only way to adjust this business is to let 
the psalm singing, praying. and Bible reading 
be attended to at the various churches, and let 
the public schools be devoted to educational 
matters alone. a 


Tan recent recommendation of an English 
Bishop that his rural clergy should ride on 
Pieycles receives a damper in the accident 
which happened a few days ago to the Rev. Mr 
Wall, a Wesleyan, at Mollingten, While he was 
riding down hill on a bicyole the vehicle be- 
came unmanageable, and he was thrown. He 
received a severe dislocation of the shoulder 
‘and enough internal injuries to keep him out 
of his pulpit and off of his bicycle for some 
time to come, 


Tuer bad boy who put chestnut burrs under 
the saddle of the horse of Pastor Dietrick, near 
Nebraska City, ought to be severely dealt with. 
The pastor had been visiting some of the 
church sisters, and left his horse tied to a 
tree. On remounting him, the irritated animal 
speedily threw him off, breaking his arm and 
otherwise damaging him. Mr, Dietrick has 
charge of two German Lutheran churches, both 
of which will hav to giv him a vacation, of 89V- 
eral weeks’ duration. ` 


Tue Sunday -School Times has a good and 
fresh story on the ten lepers, which is very 
opportune, as allthe old ones were wearing & 
litte threadbare. It isto the effect that a littls 
girl in Philadelphia, when asked what had been 
her lesson, as she came back from Bunday- 
school on a recent Sunday. said: “It was about 
the ten tigers.” “Ten tigers!’ was. the re- 
sponse. " You mean ten lepers, don’t you?” 
“ Well, anyhow, it was about some of the ani- 

mals at the Zoological. - 


THE women of Wyoming Territory are said 


notto fully use their exceptional privilege of 


‘yotiitk. They do not taka much interest in pol- 
ities, and to vote has not become fashionable 
` among thom.: A certain class of women vote 
always; apparently for the sake of exhibiting 
themselves, but the rent go to the polls only 
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when some man belonging to their own chureh 
or social circle is 4 condidate. Still, the friends 
of woman suffrage in Wyomiug hope to make 
voting general by their sex. 


Moopy says that the people who hold fairs in 
churches hav now "got so far that for twenty- 
five cents young men can come in and kies the 
handsomest women inthe room.” This is bad 
enough, but Brother Moody is probably not in- 
formed that in some of the churches things 
hay come to such a pass that instead of fixing 
the price of this particular sort of entertain- 
ment at twenty-five cents, it is down to a dime. 
It is not probable that the fair-going public 
will demand further reductions. 


On the occasion Of a recent festival in Valen- 
cia, Spain, & bull, which had been tormented all 
day by displays of red cloth, pricks of iron in- 
struments, and knife cuts, was covered with 
spirits of turpentine at night and set on fire. 
Hawas tied by the horns to two strong posts, 
but broke loose and ran in agony through the 
streets until killed by a compassionate butcher. 
Valencia has long been defined by Spanish 
poets as a“ paradise inhabited by demons.” It 
is emphatically a Ohristian city with not a Lib- 
bral thinker in it. 


ALL the parties'to lawsuit in Los Angeles, 
Cal., wore Ohinamen, and it was deemed proper 
to swear the witnesses Chinese fashion. The 
Judge, jury, lawyers, and witnesses went into 
the yard of the court-house, where the cére- 
mony was conducted by a Chinese priest, 
Wooden tapers or joss aticks were stuck into 
the grounds, The oath, written in Ohinese 
characters on yellow paper, was read aloud by 
every witness, after which each stepped sol- 
emnly over the burning sticks, and a priest cut 
off the head of.a chicken, To the Chinese mind 
that is doubtless more solemn than Kissing an 
old book. 


New York city and adjoining New Jersey are 
infested by detectives, of whom some belong to 
the police, maay to private firms, and the rest 
are amateurs; but, so far as can be ascertained, 
the whereabouts of Mr. A. T. Stewart’s body is 
still a mystery. The search becomes keener 
every day, and public interest in the case is un- 
abated. With thousands of policemen at work, 
and scores of detectives on the scent for that 
$28,000, and every citizen on the qui vive for any 
clue that mayturn up within the range of. his 
observation, it ia surely impossible that an 
object so difficult to hide should long remain 
concealed, 


A PARTTAL list of the public cash contributions 
of Northern cities for the relief of the yellow 
fever sufferers foots up $1,869,000, Ofthis sum, 
New York alone has given $395,000, or more 
than a quarter of the whole. Philadelphia 
comes next, with a contribution of $192,000, and 
Ohicago next, with $90,000. Boston is sixth on 
the list, and Cincinnati tenth, the former gity 
being credited with $55.000, or nearly one-sev- 
enth of New York’s contribution, and the latter 
with $35,000. St. Louis and San Francisco gave 
morethan Boston, while Cincinnati was outrun 
in the race of generosity by Baltimore, Louis- 
vilie, and Washington. 


Joun McIntyre was a colored Methodist 
preacher, in, Somerset county, Md., who as- 
pired to be aregular pastor, His power as an 
exhorter was great. and he was & constant re- 
vival worker. The presiding elder was ex- 
pected as a visitor by McIntyre, who, no doubt, 
believed that good fare might affect his chance 
of promotion. His larder was bare, and in the 
emergency he stole a hog from a neighbor's 
pen, killed it, and made ready to feed some of 
itto the presiding elder. However, the theft 
was discovered, and an officer searched the 
house. The pork was found in a bed, in spite 
of MeIntyre’s misleading assortion that it was 
asick child. He has gone to state prison. 


DECLINE oF RELIGION IN LONDON.—Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., presided at a great meeting in 
the Philharmonic Hall last night, when about 
three thousand people attended, including 
most of the leaders of the Union. Mr. Morley 
spoke in behalf of the Church Ald Society, He 
believed the great feature of the present day 
was a groWlng indisposition to attend public 
worship. This was pre-eminently the case in 
London. He held London to be one of the most 
heathenish parts of her Majesty’s dominions. 
It was considered that if fifty-eight per cent of 
he people were anxious to attend the churches 


and chapels next Sunday morning, there would 

be required 1,000,000 more sittings than were 

provided. The most appalling truth connected 

with that fact was that of the sittings provided 

io more than one-half were ocoupled.— London 
limes, 


ELOPEMENT FROM Naco, Mz.—The disappear- 
ance of the Rev. Charles H, Webber alone 
would not attract unusual attention perhaps 


‘but when a girl is known to hay been induced 


to join her fortune with his it becomes very in- 
teresting, Webber was formerly a regularly 
ordained preacher of the Gospel in the Charles- 
town.District, Boston, and received a calisome 
time previous to 1875 to the Oross street Free 
Will Baptist Society of Saco. After several 
years laboring in the vineyard, Parson Webber 
wont into the Insurance business. He was an 
admirer of horsefiesh, and of late has been 
very attentive to. certain young women, and it 
Was rumored that his business was not going 
on as swimmingly as of yore, but nothing erim- 
inal was traced to the pargon’s door until 
Tuesday. On that day ha took a train onthe 
Eastern road. It was soon afterwards noised 
about that one of Saco’s favorite misses, be- 
longing to a most respectable family, and 24 
years of age, had taken the same train. The 
oity Marshell started in pursuit, but as the 
train connected in Portland with the through 
train to Montreal, the fugitive escaped.—Boston 
Post, : 


A most interesting discussion appears in the 
Contemporary Review for November in regard 
to the use and abuse of alcohol. Sir James 
Paget holds that moderation in the use of what 
are called “strong drinks” is better than total 
abstinence. ‘As to working power. whether 
bodily or mental,” he observes, "there can be 
no question that the advantage is On the side 
of those who use alcoholic beverages.” He 
thinks that it conduces even to longevity.and 
he is clear in his conclusion that ** west against 
éast, north against south, the heirs of the mod- 


‘erate drinkers are better men in form of body 


and mind than are the heirs of abstatners.” Dr, 
Lander. Brunton, on the other hand, reasons 
that for most Individuals alcohol is wholly un» 
necessary; that other atimulants which are not 
intoxicating are ‘more useful; that it should 
never be taken except with meals or under 
medical advice; and that, though not positively 
hurtful if used in moderation, it would ba bet- 
ter dispensed with. Dr, Albert Bernays:consid- 
ers the moderate use of drink to be true tem- 
perance; and while agreeing with Dr. Brunton, 
that, "it may be considered a matter beyond 
dispute that it ia incorrect to partake of any 
alcoholic drink without some solid food,” de- 
clares that ‘'the pleasant anew :thetic effects of a 
single glass of good beer at a meal in which 
meat or cheese forms an important feature 
cannot be denied by those who have tasted it.” 


CLERGYMEN'S RECENT Urrepances.—The Rev. 
Henry Jefferson, African Methodist, of Antonio, 
Texas; being arraigned in court for stealing a 
barrel of flower, says: " Guilty, your Honor,”’— 
Tho Rev. James Berriman, Baptist, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, said that the woman who bleached 
her hair or painted her face was unfit to be a 
member of any chuteh.—The Rev. Doctor Dix- 
on, Methodist. of New Albany, Indiana, replied 
to the accusation of trying to iaduce a young 
woman of his congregation to elope with him: 
“Tt is an outrageous ile.”— The Rev. Doctor 
Withrow. Presbyterian, of Boston, expresses 
the opinion that "children who hav, when 
grown, the greatest influence in worldly affairs 
are not born beneath elegant canopies.”—The 
Rev. James Hodgson, Adventist. of Petersburg. 
Virginia, thus advises his congregation: “Get 
your ascension robes ready by the 6th of next 
January, for that day will see the end of the 
world.’—" I meant no harm,” said the Rev. Jo- 
seph A., Beale, Methodist, of Wallingford, Con- 
necticut, when arraigned before a church 
committee on a weli-susiained charge of 
kissing seven young women.—The Rev. 
George Hazzard, Seventh Day Baptist, of In- 
dianapolis, said that all persons who observed 
Sunday as the Sabbath would go to hell, because 
they broke one of the ten commandments.—The 
Rev., Mr. Clay, Lutheran, of 8: Louis, advoeates 
& political Christian party, whose ecandidates 
should be oniy Curistiuns, and whose principie 
should be the’ Chilatianfging of the country. 
A President, he believed, could be elected on 
this basis. 


Lents of the Week. 


Busrness failures are becoming alarmingly 
frequent in England. 


Futon Fish Market, this city, was burned 
‘he loth. Loss, $125,000. 


THE Oneida Community has purchased 
large addition to its farm. 


TWELVE negroes Were killed during theslec« 
tion excitement in Tensas parish, La. 


Fang from Oincinnati to New York is down 
one dollar, owing to railroad competition, 


i WASHINGTON Territory has elected a Republi- 
can Congressman (Brents) by 1,500 majority, 


A MAN was recently found dead in O{ncinnatl 
with half a gallon of whisky in his stomach, 


Tux lower portion of Rome, Italy, is overs 
flown, the river Tiber haying burst its banks, 


Four corpses were recently captured from a 
party of resurreotiontists in Zanesville; Ohio, 


A MAN was stabbed and killed in Chatham 
Square, this city, in broad daylighta fow days 
“BO. 


THE Buffalo clergy are laboring hard to anni- 
hilate Ingersoll. He affects the parsons as è 
red rag does a bull, 


. THE American ship Lookout was wreoked a 
short time ago on the coast of one of the Japan- 
ese islands. Three men lost, 


THE explosion of a locomotive boiler, in Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa., on the 16'h, caused the death of 
‘lve Dergons. Several others were severely in- 
jured. 


Tut largest safe in the world has just been 
sompleted for the United States Sub-Treasury 
2 this city, It is as large ag an average farm 

ouse, 


A TERRIBLE fight between blacke and whites 
occurred at Xenia, Ohio, on the 17th. Ten in- 
toxicated men were engaged. Three men were 
killed. Further trouble is feared. 


A FRUIT peddler of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
accomplished the feat of walking 521 miles in 
six days, beating the record of O'Leary, the 
world’s champion, by nearly half a mile, 


THE Marauis of Lorne, son-in-law to Queen 
Victoria and newly appointed Governor-General 
of Canada, is on his way to his new country. 
Grand preparations aro being made in Canada 
for his reception, 


A CATHOLIC priest was found drunk in the 
street inthis clty afew days ago. He had $500 
In gold, a gold wateh and chain, and a thousand 
dollars’ worth of diamonds in his possession 
when taken to the station-house. 


Five acres of the business part of Bradford 
Pa. were burnt on the night of the 14th, The 
loss is very heavy. Atlantic City, N. J.. came 
near sharing tha fate of Cape May on the isth; 
several buildings were destroyed by flre. 


AN attempt was mad» to assassinate Ring 
Humbert of Italy on the 17th. While tke King 
was entering the city of Naples,a young cook 
thrust at him with a dagger fastened to the end 
of a pole; but the King escaped with aslight 
scratch. 

CoLp-waTER MURPHY and pure-water Mundy, 
the great Come-to-Jesus temperance apostles, 
are in hot and muddy water at present, Cause: 
Murphy spells God thus, G-o-l-d, and insists 
upon haying $200 worth of itevery week for his 
services, 


A SANITARY conferences, composed of some of 
the leading physicians in the country and dele- 
gates from the diffsrent state boards of health. 
is now in session in Richmond, Va. It will 
endeavor to discover the cause and preventive 
of yellow fever, 


Tue Episcopalians of Arlington, N.J., recsnt- 
ly gave a " nigger minstrel ” show in the Meth- 
odist church of that town for the purpose of 
raising money to help build a new church. The 
Methodists hav rededicated the church to ap- 
pease their offended deity. : 


Mr. Hope, whose picture of Charles the Fifth 
was considered obscene. by Oomstoek, has 
opened a fros art exhibliion over his store. 
His notices say that ''smal: boys unaccompa- 
nied by the Socie.y forthe Prevention of Oru-. 


 elty to Morality not admitted.” 
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[From The Index) 
The Liberty of Printing. 


AN ADDRESS AT THE. SECOND: ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, AT SYRACUSE, OCT. 26, 
` 1878, BY THE HON. E. P, HURLBUT, OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND BRETHREN oF THE NATIONAL 
LIBERAL LEAGUE—LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: My subject 
is ‘* The Liberty of Printing ’—a matter of the utmost con- 
cern to an enlightened age, and priceless in a land of free- 
dom ; and should I stumble under its weight, by reason of 
age or infirmity, I trust that, in your charity, I may hav. 
credit at least for good intentions, which are considered by 
some as not a mean order of talents, 

The Liberty of Printing—what is it? lt is, speaking’ 
figuratively, to enjoy an intellectual atmosphere as free as 
the material one which we breathe, being on our guard 
against impurities. 

It is to stimulate and be stimulated by the oxygen and 
ozone of the cultured human intellect, avoiding the deadly 


malaria lurking in the marshes and sewers lying at the base ` 


of the depraved mind. 

It is the parent of science, the educator of our race, the 
unfettered moral.and intellectual giant, under whose tread 
and at whose call mankind hav torn the serf’s collar from 
their necks, broken the chains of kings and emperors, and 
compelled pope, prelate, and priest to giv a reason for the 
faith that isin them, or thenceforth to resiga their leader- 
ship of mankind. i 


In France it demolished the Bastile; in Spain it abolished , 


the Inquisition, and in New England Cotton Mather as an 
“institution ;’ although the latter died hard, maintaining 
with his latest breath ‘‘that there is a God, a devil, and 
witches.” 

Public sentiment, stimulated by the press, abolished the 
slave trade in Great Britain, slavery in her West India colo- 
nies, and finally slavery in these United States. It-‘consoli- 
dated Italy, and shut up the vicegerent of heaven in the 
Vatican. Without the liberty of printing, a democratic 


republic cannot exist; a plea for the former is a plea for its 
life. 
Thus knowledge, science, virtue, human ‘enlightenment, 


and progress—law, order, and free government—are found- 
ed on books, as the world was once fabled to rest on Atlas: 
We hav been taught to reverence ihe Book; let us rather 
hold all good books to be sacred. | 

But all books are not good; and here we encounter a difi- 
culty which the wisest philosophers, jurists, and statesmen 
hav been greatly embarrassed in their sttempts to remove. 

Attend to one of the most gifted of mankind, treating of 
this subject. ‘‘I deny not,” says he, ‘‘ but that it is of the 
greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth to 
hav a vigilant eye how books demean themsélves, as well as 
men, and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactorg: for books ara not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in them, to be 
as active as that soul whose progeny they are; nay, they do 
preserve as ina vial the purest efficacy and extraction of 
that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as 
Mvely and as vigorously productive as those fabled dragon’s 
teeth, and, being sown up and down, may chance to spring 
up armed men, 

“And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as 
good almost killa man asa good book; who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s image ; but he who de. 
stroys a good book kills reason itself— kills the image of 
God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man livs a burden to 
the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmned and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life. It is true, no age can restore a life, where- 
of, perhaps, there is no great loss; and revolutions of ages 
do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want 
of which whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary, 
therefore, what persecutions we raise against the living 
labors of public men — how we spill that scasoned ‘life of 
man, preserved and stored up in books; since we see a kiud 
of homicide may be commiited, sometimes 4 martyrdom ; 
and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of massacre, 
whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an elemental 
life, but strikes at the ethereal and filth essence, the breath 


subjects to read them, by their famous Index, unde¥ pa 
censure or excommunication. 

This censorship spread over Europe like! a: malarioy A 
mosphere, until even liberty-loving England at last em- 
braced it. But as she was the last to adopt, so, let it-be 
remembered to her honor, that she was the first to abolish 


it; and now, so far as.I know, the main, if: not thé only 


restrictions which are in practical operation on the liberty 
of the press in that-country ‘are in reference to libels on 


private character, and oscene books, prints, drawings; and) 


pictures. 


In these United States thers has never existed a censor- |` 
but of late it has been compelled. to; 
attend to a grim farce, in which a notable Paul Pry has been | 


ship of the press ; 


the sole actor, Such has Þbeen the success of his perform. 
ances that he has completely “brought down the house ”-— 
but mainly, 1 trust, on his own head, Now, while I do not 
object to the ostensible aim and object of this procedure,— 
to wit, the suppression of obscene literature—I protest, in 
the name of liberty and human rights, against the course 
and manner of it, as low and mean, too cunning to be inno- 
cent, too sharp to be honest, oppressive, and at war with the 
whole theory of administration in a free government. 


freedom of the press, and at the same time to prevent so 
‘much of its licentiousness as is practicable. I know this is 


delicate ground, and is rendered doubly so under our com- 


plicated system of government; sn that we need all the 
lights of the law, and of human experience and philosophy, 
in order to achieve success. 

Now, as I have said, England intends that her press shall 


j be free ; and yet in the reign of her present beneficent; 


queen she has passed statutes against obscene books, pic- 
tures, etc., and-endeavored to suppress them. 

The wilful exposing of an obscene print, or indecent exhi- 
bition, is an indictable offense at common law, ranking 
with the indecent exposure of the person. As there is no 
absolute freedom for man in the social state, so there is and 
can be none for the press. All social and moral freedom is 
limited by rights. There isa natural, and there is a civil 
freedom ; and the latter only is accorded to man in the 
social state. The first, if he were the only ape-like man 
existing ‘at the beginning of our evolution, was absolutely 
free. But the moment he came to have peers, he found he 
had to conduct within certain limits, which respected the 
rights and feelings of others, or he would be treated not as 
a respectable Adam, but rather as the first “tramp.” 

` At length, after long ages of experience in the social 
state, the idea of not doing to another what he would not 
have done to himself became seated in the fibres. of his 
brain, and was transmitted by heredity, so that now the 
essence of all morality and all law may be summed up ins 
precept of eight words, and can be taught without express 
revelation or a burdensome priesthood, to wit, Beust and 
kind to all sensitive beings. : 

There is, as I was saying, no liberty in the sácial atate 
which has not respect to others’ rights and feelings, You 
may not slander aman or woman without being amenable 
to the law ; and yet this responsibility, which is a decided 
infringement of the absolute freedom of speech, obtains in 
every state in the Union. 

The constitutions of these states all, however, declare 
that speech shall be free ; but by what language do they de- 
clare it? In this—to wit: ‘‘Every citizen may freely 
speak, write, and publish his sentiments on all subjects, 
being responsible for the abuse of that right; and no law shall 
be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech or of 
the press.” And in the New York Constitution it is written 
that ‘Sin all prosecutions or indictments for iibels, the truth 
may be given in evidence,” clearly showing.that. the consti- 
tutional freedom of speech and of the press, thus secured 
to every citizen, was to be limited by the rights of others; 
that libelers should be held responsible as for an abuse, and 
that the just restraint and punishment of the licentious ex- 
ercise of that freedom was not to be regarded as a violation 
of it. 

If by the words, ‘‘ being responsible for the abuse of that 
tight,” it were intended to limit such abuse to libels on 
private character, as some contend, why did not the framers 
of the Constitution say so in exact words, instead of em- 
ploying a phraseology which implied a great deal more ? 
They were familiar with the common law, which went fur- 
ther, and condemned as offenders as well the authors of 


of reason itself—siays an immortality rather than a life.” 

Thus wrote that great scholar, statesman, and poet, John 
Milton, on “The Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.” . His 
argument was ‘designed to overthrow a statute, then in full 
force in England, ‘‘To regulate printing, that no book, 
pamphlet, or paper shall be henceforth printed, unless the 
same shall be first approved and licensed by auch, or at least 
one of such, assball be thereto appointed.” The statute once 
abolished, he claimed that all printing should be free—ex- 
cept that authors should be held responsible for the abuse of 
their freedom; or, to use his own words, that the law shonld 
fi thereafter confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on 
them as malefactors,” for the printing of offensive books. 

How are we to enjoy the benefit of good books without 
incurring the evil of bad ones? 

In the olden time it was attempted to draw the line in 
Greece; and books which were regarded as Atheistical and 
blasphemous, or libelous, were burned, and the authors 
banished, Of books tending to voluptuousness they took 
“no heed; and an ancient poet complained that for this rea- 
son there was a dearth of chastity. 

Ancient Rome did but little on the subject ; some books 
were condemned and burnt—books that were blasphemous 
—but a censorship was never established until after the in- 
vention of printing, when the popes were alarmed at its 
infiuence in the diffusion of knowledge. They prohibited 
the printing of cortain heretical books, and forbade their 


obscene prints, drawings, and pictures as others who offend- 
ed against good morals and manners. 

The Constitution of Louisiana in the days of Edward 
Livingston declared that ‘‘ Printing presses should be free 
to every person who undertakes to examine the proceedings 
of the Legislature, or any branch of the government ; that 
the free communications of thoughts and opinions are one 
of the invaluable rights of man, and that every citizen may 
freely speak, write, and print on any aubject, being responsi- 
ble for the abuse of that liberty.” 

Mr. Livingston was appointed a commissioner to frame 
a criminal code under this Constitution, He was a truly 
great man, statesman, and jurist. No American lawyer 
ever enjoyed a higher reputation, either at home or abroad. 
He was a firm supporter of the liberty of the press, and his 
code ‘provided penalties against its infringement. He was 
liberal in his views of religicn, and expressly provided, for 
the firat time in this country, that the religious opinions of 
a witness should neither affect his competency nor his eredi- 
bility. His code as reported was the admiration of jurists 
and publicists all over the world, and will endure aga per- 
petual monument to his fame. I feel the utmost assurance 
that, in framing the law on this subject, Mr. Livingston 
weighed most critically all the objections that-can be raised 
against a law punishing the authors of obscene prints. 
While deliberating on the provisions of the common law as 
to the offenses of a moral nature, he had doubts and misgiv- 


Let us examine this subject, with a view to secure the just 
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while yet he had formed no “decision,” he 
éatned doctor of the civil law, expressing his 
doubis and difficulties, asking for advice and suggestion, and 
saying that one of his embarrasaments arose from “ the dif- 
ficulty of: défining the offense.” He objected to the * gen- 
eral expression of the English law, 7 ag “ putting too much 
power in the hands of a fanatic judge with a like-minded 
jury.”.. But: after full reflection, he at last settled upon the 
folowing as a safe and salutary law, and reported it to the 
Legislature of Louisiana for enactment. 

Title sixteen of his code concerns ‘‘ Offenses against Mor- 
als, ” and the sécond chapter of this title provides for the 
punishment of “ Offenses against Decency,” the first section 
whereof is as follows: : 

“Ifany one shall make, publish, or print any obscene 
print, picture, or written or printed composition; manifestly 
designed to corrupt the morals of youth, or shall designedly 
make any indecent or obscene exhibition of his person, or 
tbe persons of others, by which pudicity ” (modesty or 
chastity) “is offended, he shall be imprisoned not more 
than six months, or fined not more than one thousand dol. 
Jars, or both; and the imprisonment, or & partof it shall be 
in close cuatody.” 

This statute he considered to be in entire harmony with 
the liberty of the prese, aa secured by the American Consti- 
tutions; and I emphatically concur in his opinion, and see 
now how wise and guarded is the law he proposed. The 
print or picture must be ‘‘obscene,” The instinct of every 


‚man and woman of ordinary intellect and common modesty 


defines the meaning of that word. You seem to need hardly 
any explanation about it, any more than you do to define 
the peculiar odor of that animal of which this country is so 
happy as to enjoy the monopoly, and kuown to our natural 
history as mephitis Americana. Your sense of smell defines 
his odor. So in the cage of an obscene picture; you look at 
it, and turn away offended, disgusted. You read the ob- 

scene book, and are shocked. in every, modest fibre of your 
brain. If you need any further guide, the common law 
every where prevalent will supply illustrative cases. 

But this wise and cautious law-giver did not stop with 
the one word ‘‘ obscene ;” the book or print must also be 
“ manifestly designed to corrupt the morals of youth ’—the 
author having the wisdom to forsee that any further abridge- 


‚ment of the liberty of the press would work more evil than 


good ; while. the suppression of obscene prints, designed, 
or mainly tending, to corrupt the morals of youths, was 
oe a beneficial work as no law-giver could properly neg- 
ect 

‘There. are those who demand that the statute shall define 
what it means by “ obscenity.” With jurors in general it 
would not be necessary, and it requires their verdict in or- 
der to convict. I confess I hav not the capacity to define it 
by words, so as to preclude all possibility of error in the 
courts. That cannot be done for any law. Perhaps the 
only thing that can be done would be to specify certain 
prints that shall not be deemed obscene, which would be 
saying what is not rather than what ds obscenity.. You see 
the difficulty when the law is applied to pictures, in which 
case you would have to giv illustrations, in order to be defi- 
nite, and your statute book itself would become pictorial 
and immoral at once. The picture defines itself, and 0 do 
most obscene prints. A lawyer would say, after adopting 
Mr. Livingston’s provision, leave it to the juries and the 
courts under the common law, and-be sure you have intelli- 
gent juries and competent judges. 

I hay no objection, however, to a. proviso, by which it 
should be declared that an agument or treatise written in 
sincerity, and good faith—in which no obscene words 
should be employed, althoueh its doctrines, if carried into 
practice, would hav a corrupting influence—should not be 
deemed within the meaning of the statute against obscene 
prints; but I feel assured that, when we narrow down the 
offense, ag in the Louisiana code, we shall be reasonably se- 
cure from dangerous constructions.. * ` 

„A case has arisen in which the author of a pamphlet, 
without employing an obscene word, has advocated a course 
of conduct between the sexes utterly subversive of civiliza- 
lion, the family, and the state; leading to a. return to the 
manners of the ape-like man, or rather: to those of the man- 
like ape, It isa clear case of inverse evolution; of an au- 
thor, as the phrase is, ‘exceedingly backward in coming 
forward, ” and particularly forward in going backward; but 
I should pause long before I held it to be obscene in a legal 
senge, or if so, such a species of obscenity as the law could 
condemn, without danger of trenching on the freedom of 

iscussion and the proper liberty of printing. It might be 
indictable in the court of Judge Lynch, as * an assault and 
battery ” on society and morals, and the culprit be punished 


according to his code, which some are inclined to regard as 
an implied and necessary supplement to the democratic 


constitution of government. 
' When young and sanguine, I published certain essays on 
human rights, in which I remember to hav argued in favor 
of their natural origin ; and among other things I main- 
tained that a man had a legal right to be a fool, since nature 
made him so ; but that society could not afford to allow 
him to'be a knave, however nature may hav abused him, 
and now that Iam old I see no reason to depart from that 
doctrine, and I would apply it to the liberty of printing. 
If there were nothing else to be considered but ‘practica 
bility, think what an army of martyrs would spring up In 
the literary’ world under a contrary rule! As the world 
even now can scarcely contain all the foolish books, iaclud- 
ing dollar and dime novels, so the prisons could by no 
means contain their authors; and moreover: Dame Nature’ 
would have to get up a special evolution of Pillsbury’ s ia 
order to supply the Keepers | 

Here, then, E take my stand, I will ask no further limita- 
tion of the liberty of printing than the code of Mr. Living- 
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ston creates, and I incline to accept no less. It is in har- 
mony with the common law; it is constitutional ; it is 
called for by the cultivated sentiments of mankind; and it 
js conservative of the morals of youth. If we maintain the 
residue of our criminal code, let us by no means omit that. 

Having now drawn a line of separation between the lib- 
erty of the press and its licentious abuse in the state gov- 
ernments, we are prepared to look at the Constitution of the 
United States, and to see what rule is to obtain in our Fed- 
eral Union. 7 

We encounter at once the provision in the Constitution of 
the United States, that ‘Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press;” so that 
the question- again recurs, What is this freedom of the 
press; and is it one in the states ard in the confederacy? 1 
hav labored in vain unless I hay shown that it is not abso- 
lute and unlimited; that the press is not at liberty to print 
false libels on private character, nor to publish obscene 
prints or pictures. This would not be freedom, but licen- 
tiousness; and it is nowhere written that Jaws cannot be 
passed by the proper authorities restrainizg that. That 
which the state constitutions and laws ordain on this sub- 
ject defines the freedom of the press. Nay, the framers of 
the constitutions of the states and also of the United 
States, in employing the phrase “freedom of the press,” 
used it in the sense well understood, and as defined by the 
writers on the common Jaw; and let us see what they say on 
the subject. Sir William Blackstone, the most accom- 
plished of them all, who wrote before any of these consti- 
tutions were framed, holds this language: ` 

“‘ The liberty of the press is indeed esseatial to the nature 
of a free state; but this consists in laying no previous 
restraints on publications, and not in freedom from censure 
for criminal matters when published. Every freeman has 


` an undoubted right to lay what sentiment he pleases before 


the public; to forbid this is tọ destroy the freedom of the 
press; but if he publishes what is improper, mischievous, or 
illegal, he must take the consequences of his own temerity, 
To subject the press to the restrictive power of a licenser, 
as was formerly done both before and since the Revolution, 
is to subject all freedom of sentiment to the prejudices of 
one man, and make him the arbitrary and infallible judge of 
all controverted points in learning, religion, and govern- 
ment.” ; í SI 

He argues then in favor of punishing the licentiousness of 
the press, and concludes thus: “ And to this we may add 
that the only plausible argument heretofore used for the 
restraining the just freedom of the press, ‘that it was neceg- 
sary to prevent the daily abuse of It,’ will entirely lose its 
force when it is shown (by & reasonable exertion of the laws) 
that the press cannot be abused to any bad purpose without 
incurring a suitable punishment; whereas it never can be 
used to any good one whet under the control of an in- 
spector. So true it will be found that to censure its licen- 
tiousness is to maintain the liberty of the préss.” 

Now, I hold that the phrase, ‘‘freedom of the press,” 
means the same in the Federal and the state constitutions, 
and in all nothing more than freedom from previous censor- 
ship ; the states, and not the Federal Government, having 
the power to punish abuses. 

And now assuming that the states where the printing is 
conducted by their laws condemn and punish obscene 
prints, can a paper containing matter condemned by such 
laws gain any new right or exemption by being placed in the 
mails? Is it suddenly cleansed there? -The obscene print 
was not free at its birth, and can gain nothing by setting 
out on its travels through the mails, The stigma and the 
disability still rest on it, It waa never free (except from a 
licenser), and can never become so until obscene literature 
becomes innocent and right by the common law and the 
statutes of the several states. And when that shall happen, 
it will be of little consequence what matter shall be printed 
or mailed, for law, reason, and morality will hav departed 
from the land. . 

It is a maxim of the law that a man shall gain nothing by 
his illegal act. A print that has no right to exist can claim 
no protection from the law, which does not cherish, but 
rather abates, nuisances, Shall the law, then, not -only 
protect, but carry thousands of miles, and distribute to tens 
of thousands of people, prints which it condemns as infa- 
mous, and whose autliors it punishes by fine and imprison- 
ment? Shall the government become an accessory after the 
fact, and at the same time hold its lash over the head of the 
principal? This would be to the last degree unreasonable. 

The state and Federal governments together: constitute a 
complete sovereignty over the press and the distribution of 
printed matter through the mails, and this would be the 
sum of their joint operations; the state would define and 
control the liberty of the press, would punish and condemn 
obscene prints, and imprison offenders; while the United 
States would circulate. such printa to the utmost limits of 
the very state that forbids and punishes them. The state 
would fine the offensive author and printer, while the Uni- 
ted States would take a fee from them, a reward as carrier, 
and assist their trade in corrupting the morals of youth, 
The state would hav acted wisely, but Uncle Sam weuld 
hav played either the knave or the fool, and-he might 


` devoutly ery “In God we trust” forever, and stamp it holi- 


ly on every poor penny he has got, but he would share the 
fate of other hypocrites, for nobody would trust him. ~ 
Now the power to establish post-offices, and post-roads, 


and to carry the mails having been delegated as a Federal. 


power, resides in the Government of the United States, to 
the exclusion of the several states. In executing this 
power, the Government is clothed with a limited sovereign- 


ty, and may do whatever is necessary and proper or con- |. 


ducive to the end of cartying the mails, sö gs to answer the 
intent and object of their, institution. Tt may appoint and 
control its agents; may punish fraud, robbery, and other 
offenses which obstruct, hinder, or prevent the success of 


the mail enterprise. When it punishes a robbery, or other | ernment this authority has not been conferred on the latter. 


offense against the mails, itis not for the purpose of a gen- 

ral correction of the public morals, or of enforcing any o 

he Ten Commandments, but to enable it to succeed in 
safely delivering the mails. Tt is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to remove all obstacles to the complete and beneficial 
exercise of its power, which is useful, beneficent, and con- 
cerns all the people. It therefore punishes offenses which 
interrupt, prevent, or embarrass its operations, lest it should 
fall short and fail of its duty. 

But the power delegated to the General Government was 
bestowed by the states, which made criminal the printing 
and sending abroad of obscene publications; and when they 
surrendered the power of carrying the mails, did they intend 
to destroy or defeat their -own purposes, and to arm au 
enemy in the agent which they created that should destroy 
the efficacy of their own laws? Was it not expected that 
the power delegated should be so exercised as not only to 
be beneficial, but innocent in ita operation? that in respect 
of the matter carried, the states and the United States 
should act in concert? that the latter should not disseminate 
what the former stamped with infamy? 

Would the state itself, if carrying ths mail, imprison the 
obscene author, and yet carry and distribute his filthy goods? 
And shall we hold to such a narrow construction of the 
Federal powers as will make the states and the United States 
thus play at cross-purposes? J think not. 

By stuffing the mails with obscene matter, the service is 
made to exceed and overdo its proper office; to be harmful 
and a nuisance rather than a benefit to the people; and it 
seems hardly to be straining a point to hold that, by 
the delegation of power to Uongress to make all laws 
necessary and proper to carry into effect the powers 
conferred in reference to the malls, authority is desired 
to prevent’ as well the mischiefs of carrying obscene 
literature as those arising from mail robbery, so that the 
service should be protected as well from the dangers of ez- 
cessive, as those of inadequate performance, and be not only 
useful, but harmless—at least to such extent as not to be 
accessory to crime, ` It is but a mode, in either case, of pro- 
tecting iis limited sovereignty, and discharging its office with 
integrity and decent dignity. 

The case is widely different from that presented in the 
days of Jackson, when Congress was agitated by a proposal 
to exclude printed articles against slavery from the mails, 
Slavery is not sanctioned by the law of Nature, nor by the 
common law, and can only obtain by local and wrongful 
legislation. Being contrary to natural right, and offensive 
to the just sentiments of the civilized world, it was univer- 
sally lawful, and even commendable, to write and speak 
against it, 

The exception in a few Southern states, created by unjust 
legislation, could. not render a dissertation againat slavery, 
written and printed in a free country, unlawful in itself. If 
the paper were innocent in its inception, by the law of the 
place where it had its origin, it did not lose its character by 
being placed in the mails. And so it is evident that Congress 
could not throw it out of the mails without trespassing on 
the right of property and abusing ita power. The only act 
of repression could be done by the slave state after the mai] 
service was completed. The paper waa innocent when placed 
in the mails, innocent while being transported, and when 
delivered, and could only become offensive by force of a 


-local law, operating on the person to whom the printed 


matter was addressed, after he had received it. No wonder 
that learned jurists and wise senators refrained from laying 
hands on such printed matter, and thrusting it out of the 
mails, as mentioned in the very able an ingenious argument 
of Mr. Wakeman, delivered at the late “ Indignation Meet- 
ing ” in Boston. i 

But the printed matter which I would exclude from the 
mails is unlawful in the place of its origin, unlawful during 
its trangit, and unlawful at the place of its destination. Its 
preparation is a crime, its author a criminal, its possession 
and circulation a crime, in moat, if not all, civilized coun- 
tries, and wherever the common law prevails, or its spirit 
has been embodied in a statute; and if the carrier or distrib- 
utor be a private person, he would be particeps criminis in 
judgment of law. And now shall we place the Federal 
Government in the same category? 

This government assumes the burden of the mails; it may 
say when and where it will carry them, what it will carry, 
and what it will not; for it seems too clear for debate that a 
power to choose implies also a power to reject. And if 
there be a power to reject any printed matter—as I contend 
there is, if it be obscene and unlawful—an incidental power 
exists to make that rejection effectual. This is usually done 
by the infliction of pains and penalties; and in the infliction 
of these the government proceeds, not as against moral 
offenses, but offenses against the proper regulation of the 
mail service. I concede that any step beyond this would be 
pure usurpation and tyranny on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, f 

It is a business, this carrying of the mails, within the 
competency of private persons, Let us imagine our Uncle 
Sam carrying the mail-bag on his own broad shoulders, hav- 
ing told everybody what he would carry and what he would 
not, and a person should come and insist upon cramming 
his mail-hag with bad matter which the old gentleman had 
sworn he would not carry, I think our uncle would make no 
bones of settling the matter off-hand, pedibus et manibus, to 
the utter discomfture of the assailant; and he would serve 
him right. It would be a mode, according to the rhetoric 
of such-cases, of ‘‘putting a head on him —an article of 
furniture which he would seem greatly to need. 

It.is conceded that a single undivided sovereignty like the 
Government of Great Britain can exclude obscene literature 
from the mails by seizing the foul prints, and the infliction 
‘of pains and penalties. But it is claimed that in our distri- 
bution of powers between the states and the Federal Gov- 


Where, then, can it be found? If reserved to the states, or 
the people, it is clearly not available; for no atate can touch 
the mail service without trenching on.a power it has in gen- 
eral terms delegated to Congrese; and no popular mass can 
meddle with the mails without being guilty of riot, So it is 
left that, if the Congress of the United States has not the 
power to exclude obscene prints from the mails, this one item 
of sovereignty is lost, and our government has tied its hands, 
80 as to be at the mercy of those who deal in obscene litera- 
ture as a profession and business. A construction of the 
Federal Constitution which leads to such a conclusion is 
surely too narrow to be sound. 

Now to my mind there seems to be nothing in the way of 
protecting the maile from foul matter but the fear of violat- 
ing the freedom of the press; and as I trust you are by this 
time satisfied that there ought to be no obstacle in that, we 
come to the inquiry, What is the Federal Government to do 
in reference to obscene prints? 

In my judgment, Congress should declare that such prints 
are not mailable matter; but in doing so should employ the 
word ‘‘ obscene” only, following the language of tbe pro- 
vision in the code of Mr. Livingston as to the corruption of 
youth; being exceedingly particular, so that no religious 
fanatic or visionary moralist could find a word or clause on 
which to base a persecution of anybody for God’s sake! 

` A God of ordinary ability is supposed to be capable of 
taking excellent care of himself, and to scorn the assistance 
of a creature but imperfectly developed from the ape. 

The law should then affix such a penalty as would be suffi- 
cient to deter people from mailing obscene publications, and 
no more; for the object is not to make a moral code, nor a 
penal code, nor enforce a creed, nor build up a catechism, 
but simply to protect the government in the fit and proper 
discharge of its function as mail carrier. 

A fine of a moderate sum for the first offense would be 
sufficient, say not exceeding fifty or a hundred dollars; and 
for the second offense, imprisonment not exceeding six 
months. In all eases where punishment and penalties are 
inflicted, the legislature should be careful to observe ‘the 
supreme law, which ordains that excessive fines shall not be 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted, 

If the Government should find it necessary to go further, 
and to seize the foul matter mailed {a delicate. procedure, 
and one which nothing but necessity can warrant), it would 
encounter a provision in the Constitution securing the pgo- 
ple against unreasonable searches and seizures, and forbid- 
ding warrants for that purpose except upon probable cause, 
and supported by oath. The people are not secure from all 
searches, but only from unreasonable ones, without proba- 
ble cause and legal warrant. ` 

So used are the people to this, that the first thing a plain 
man thinks of when he loses anything mysteriously is a 
search warrant. It is the one idea with him, as was an 
“alibi” In every case at law with Tony, the venerable parent 
of Sam Weller. 

It may be a very difficult process, but it can hardly be 
deemed ‘‘ unreasonable,” to search for and to seize prints 
whose aim is to corrupt youth, whose existence is a crime, 
aud which are forced into the mails against the express in- 
junction ofthe law. I will leave this to the mothers of the 
land: they hav a right to be heard on this subject, and to 
hav their feelings respected by the laws. Let their quick 
sense of fitness, their apt and delicate judgment, make the 
decision, and woe to that man and that nation that ventures 
to disregard it! 

But if the Government shall be compelled by the persist- 
ence of wrong-doers to seize the foul prints, how shal? this 
be done? The only course which occurs to my mind, from 
what reflection I hav been able to bestow on the subject, 
would be to commit the search to the several deputy post- 
masters, who should apply to a United States commissioner 
or judge for a warrant, and under that to seize the suspected 
prints, and carry them before the officer issuing the warrant, 
who should determine on reading or inspection whether ob- 
scene, and tending to corrupt the morals of youth, or not. 
If he held them obscene, the owner shonld hay notice and a 
right of appeal to the Circuit Court, and thence to the Bu- 
preme Court of the United States; for no man should be 
thus deprived of his property, and stigmutized as a public 
offender, without the full benefit of a judicial trial. 

It is better that obscene literature should prevail for a 
season than that any man, however humble, however de- 
praved, should be deprived of his legal rights without due 
process aud the enlightened judgment of the Jaw, 

Brethren of the National Liberal League, you are organ- 
iz d to perform a necessary and a noble work—no less than 
that of perfecting our system of free government, founded 
by a wise and virtuous generation, and intended to effect a 
perfect separation of the Church from the State. The task 
which you hav assumed to execute is herculean, taxing your 
strength and resources to the utmost. You hav to make 
war on the myths, traditions, and prejudices of long ages. 
You hav a thoroughly organized majority, misled by their 
spiritual guides, to contend against—a majority which, 
though differing in many things, and forever disputing 
among themselves, nevertheless is always ready to unite 
against you; a8 a common enemy; and you see Catholic and 

Protestant hugging each other in sweet embrace, as of Jate 
in New Haven, while maintaining the Bible, prayer, and 
psalmody in the common schools. If all the discordant re- 
ligions sects could unite, they would paralyze your efforts, 
render the idea of a purely seculat government infamous, 
and make religion the parent and master of the state. The 
plan of our forefathers would be stamped out, and time 


might restore that grand Christian invention, the Inquisi- 
tion. 

Be sure, then, that you do nothing to unite and consoli- 
date forces so dangerous to a free state. As yet you are not 
surrounded by such intelligence as will forgive your slight- 
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est mistake in reasoning, or errorin morals. A believer can 
do with impunity what will excite the utmost horror if done 
by a skeptic. As such of you as have no Redeemer may 
not commit fraud nor forgery, mor rob a bank, nor poison, 
nor commit adultery with impunity, so you ¢annot commit 
a mistake, even in respèct of the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing, without calling down cn your beads and on your cause 
the loudest denunciations of the “unco guid.” ‘ Ah! ha!” 
would say those who pardon the offenses of the godly, “‘it 
is just as we expected. These Infidels oppose our holy 
religion from no other motive than to get rid of the moral 
restraints which it imposes ; for you see that where two or 
three of them are- gathered together, they incontinently be- 
take themselves to reading and circulating the ‘Fruits of 
Philosophy ’ and ‘ Cupid’s Yokes.’”’" And all the congrega- 
tion would lift up their pious voices, and exclaim in the 
language of the immortal Widow Bedott, ‘‘ O Elder Sniffies, 
how true that ig!” 

I entreat you, therefore, to be wise ; and being in fact the 
true friends of morality and enlightened freédom, that you 
take no such position on the subject of the freedom of the 
press as will enable even a Jesuit to argue that you are the 
friends of licentiousness, j 

Above all things, reverence the family as founded in 
Nature, and tolerate nothing which can corrupt the morals 
of youth. All power, even the mogt salutary, is capable of 
being abused ; but an argument based on its abuses cannot 
overthrow the power itself. If othérwise, no government- 
could stand. Let imperfect laws be amended ; let unjust 
ones be abolished ; let abuses in administration be corrected; 
and when government appoints to office one who, like Satan, 
becomes , 

_ “The tempter ore the accuser ct mankind,” 


a spy whose moral qualities fall below the requirements of 
even that mean office, let Aim, but not the government, be 
abolished. 


Judge Hurlbut then read the following draft of a United 
States statute on this subject ; 
A LAW TO PREVENT THE FORWARDING AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF OBSCENE LITERATURE BY THE MAILB8. 
Be it enacted, ete. 

That there shall not be forwarded by the mails, 
nor distributed by any deputy posi-master, any 
obscene print, picture, drawing, or printed com- 
position, manifestly designed, or mainly tending, 
to corrupt the morals of youth. 

If any person shall deliver at any post-office, 
with intent to hav forwarded, or distributed, any 
obscene print, picture; drawing, or printed com- 
position, mentioned in the preceding section, he 
shall be fined for the first offense, not exceeding 

dollars, and for the second or any subse- 
quent offense shall be imprisoned not exceeding 
months, 

Provided, however, that no printed book, argu- 
ment, essay, treatise, or disquisition, put forth in 
sincerity and good faith, and in which no obscene 
words, phrases, or pictures shall be employed, 
although its doctrines or sentiments, if carried in- 
to practice, would have á bad influence on society 
or government, shall be deemed obscene within 
the meaning of this law. 


Secr. I. 


Becr, II. 


Communications. 


Muddled Edward. 


Toran EDITOR OF Tne TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I hay never 
before now ventured to send eqmmunications to the press, 
for the reason that my friends hav always told me that I was 
too ‘‘innocent-hearted” and ‘‘muddled.” But this has 
never been said to me since the last Congress of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. I had the great honor to be a ‘“‘reg- 
ularly appointed delegate” to the Syracuse Convention, and 
while there read the Syracuse daily papers, and thus iost 
my first disqualification for newspaper writing. I also had 
the additional great honor of being introduced and person- 
ally speaking to that great man who combines in one office 
editor, minister, president, of being a Bostonian—in short, 
the man whose name stands first among us Liberals (in the 
alphabet) After several:conversations with this great man 
I hav ceased to be ‘‘ muddled.” Ever singe the Convention 
my mind has been perfectly clear—clear enough, I think, to 
write to TAE TRUTH SEEKER. 

This morning, after a very refreshing sleep and a clear 
head at the breakfast table, I read, on the leading page of 
one of the most orthodox of New York’s daily papers, the 
editorial which I hav copied below. I thought I was dream- 
ing, or that I must hav in my hand either The Index or the 
Syracuse Courier, But that you may know that I was not 
dreaming, I will certify that the following is eopted directly 

_ from an editorial in the first leading column of the New 
York Tribune (founded by Horace Greeley), of the date of 
November 15, 1878: 

‘e Yesterday’s session of the International Humane Soci- 
ety, which is another wame for a convention of Mr. Bergh’s 
societies, was made noticeable by a singular announcement 
from one of the officers that he had purposely refrained 
from inviting a single clergyman of Baltimore to the meet- 
ing, because ‘they differ so much in their views generally 
that he thought their presence might break up the harmony 
of the society.’ Mr. Bergh himself also refiected very se- 
verely upon the cloth. It will astonish a good many excel- 
lent men to discover that they are regarded as such inveter- 
ate disturbers of the peace that they hav been excluded on 
that account from all participation in the meeting of a pecu- 
liarly benevolent society. Mr. Bergh ought to justify him- 
self, if he can, by proving to what extent clergymen are |. 
looked upon as a dangerous class in the community, and 
submitting a schedule of the meetings they hay turned into 
riots during the last year.” 

Now, sir, I hope you will put this editorial in large type 
in THE TRUTA SEEKER, thereby giving it the benefit of your 


with our principles to be drawn off of duty into the discus- 


ciples wê profess demand of us as men and women, Lib- 
eralism demands very much more of;its adherents than 
orthovoxy does. But knowing my own failings, I am wiil- 
‘ing to recognize as a brother or sister apy human being of 
the human family, and as a Liberal Leaguer, I recognize and 
fellowship as co-workers all who are earnestly in love with 
our principles, whatever may. be their opinions on otter. 
subjects, or whatever may. be their private. characters. I 
hay little fear of being injured by others’ faults, but great 
fear from my own. The fight in this country against igno: 
rance and superstition is to be a warm one, very much more 
than any of us now anticipate, and I predict that before it 
is ours we will be thankful for aid and support from any 
quarter. 

Friends of freedom, let us all be true to ourselves aad, the. 
principles we profess, and prepare for thé coming “‘irrepres- 
sible conflict.” In our love for humanity let us forget all: 
diversity. . f H. L. GREEN. 
— i 

Dz. J. L. Yorx spoke at Adrian, Mich., Nov, 15th, 16th,. 
and 17th; and will speak at Sturgis Dec. 1st to ‘7th; at 
Mason, 11th ty 15th ; at Grand Ledge, 18th to 22d; Lan-. 
sing, 26th to 29th. . a 

oO 

Tax Liberals of Saranac, Mich., will hold an anniversary: 
meeting in honor of Thomas Paine on Jan. 29, 1879, at T 
P.M. Ared-hot time may be expected. Come and bring 
your wife. Good speakers and music in attendance. 

een cece : 


The Poets on Freelove, 
BY THERON ©. LELAND. 

That famous editorial acnompanying the “Card” and 
*‘Cail” of the President of the National Liberal League, in, 
The Index of Bept. 26th, contains this passage: ‘ If it should 
consent to parley or compromise with the Freelove folly, or 
surrender itself to the management of those who are deluded - 
by its feeble sophistries, the. National Liberal League will 
simply. commit suicide.” The pretended ‘* private letter” 
of September 7th, quoted in the same editorial, says: “The 
danger is that from New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
in all of which cities, as I think, the Freelove doctrine has 
obtained among Liberals.a considerable foothold, the Con- 
vention may be overborne and swamped. Then there is 
more or less of an infusion of this virus all through the 
country.” Also in that feeble crow of *‘ victory” screamed 
out by that game. chanticleèr who fought and run away 
[Index of Oct. 31st], this passage occurs: “The old flag 
flies triumphant above. the latter,” [the bolting League] 
‘and every Liberal who refuses to be the willing or unwill- 
ing abettor of obscenity and Freelove will speedily rally to 
its support.” Algo the bolting party in the Convention con- 
tinually charged Freelove -upon the majority. So much 
for the denial of the Freelove Ghrist on one sidg of this 
house divided against itself. : 

On the other side, in his letter of October 20th, to the N. 
F. Times (republished in TAE. TRUTH SEEKER of November 
9th), in correction of the. Times’ report of the Sytacuse Con- 
vention, Mr, Courtlandt: Palmer. says, “If I thought that 
there was the slightest shadow of real reason for believing 
that either faction of the Liberal League. had committed: 
themselves to obscenity or Freelove, I should not remaia an 
hour in such company.” Mr. Bennett also, in hig editorial 
of Nov, 24, says, “ Not a word was said by either party in 
favor of Freelove, not a word in favor of obscenity, still the 
slanderers hav persisted in calling those opposed to the 
Comstock laws by the vile terms named;” and further on le 
couples ‘indecency and Freelovism.” 

Thus it seems this Freelove is the “enfant terrible” at 
every reform. fireside. Repudiated by everybody, this little 
iNegitimate Cupid is the “ poor pauper*whom nobody owns; 
rattle his bones over the stones.” . He is like “ morality ” in 
the time of Hudibras: . 

“Morality, a crime 
The most notorious of the time; 


Morality which both the saints 
And wicked, too, cry out against,” 


‘extended circulation; so that the Syracuse papera and your 
Boston contemporary may see it. 
Though, now, i hav lost my former ‘ innocent-hearted- 
ness,” and am clear as a bell, yet my understanding tells me 
that you may sE ASSURED, Mr. Editor, that the Syracuse 
papers, the National Liberal League of America, and the 
man whose name stands at the head (of the alphabet) will 
immediately proceed to aid Mr. Bergh in submitting the 
schedule suggested by the Tribune. 
Your “assuring” friend, © EDWARD. 
P. §.—If the Jedune article could reach Milwaukee, the 
Rev. Mr. Gordon would be very efficient in making up the 
schedule for the International Humane Society. | E. 
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The Late Liberal League Congress, 
To Tar Eptror or TAE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I regret 
'very much that our friends who seceded. at Syracuse could 
not hav remained with us, but, as they feel it their duty to 
leave, we should wish them nothing but success in their 
enterprise. And I was in hopes, now that a separation had 
been effected, there would be no more contention between 
us, and that each League would go to work in earnest for 
the cause we all love, but Ifear my desires are not to be 
fully realized in that respect, for I notice my old friend, 
Mr, Mills, in The Index of this week, is making some very 
serious charges against the members of the old League, 
some of which I know to be untrue, which shakes my faith 
in his other statements. He says, “The Committee on 
Membership had been instructed by the Convention to make 
out a roll of the members in attendance, and it was by 
neglect of their duty that it was not at hand.” I was Chair- 
man of that Committee, and Mr. D. G. Crandon was one of 
the members of the Committee, and he was one of the Board 
of Directors of the National Liberal League, and he in- 
formed the Committee that the Board had made out a full 
list of the members, and that he saw no necessity of making 
out ‘another list, and, as no one was. admitted to the hall 
only on tickets issued by the Board of Directors, we unani- 
mously decided to report the list as perfected by the Board 
of Directors, ag there were no contesting delegates. If 
therejwas any error, therefore, it was the fault of Mr. Abbot 
and his friends, and not that of the Committee on Member- 
ship. But I am confident there was not an illegal vote cast, 
and it is very unjust for Mr, Mills to insinuate any such 
thing, i 

And now permit me to refer to another thing that my 
friend Mr. Mills should explain. “We all remember that the 
Syracuse papers, in their first reports of the Congress, stig- 
matized the majority as Mreelovers. Why was this? The 
Syracuse Journal answers, in ita issue of Monday after the 
adjournment, ‘‘In relation to the designation of one faction 
of the Convention as ‘ Freelovers,’ it is but fair to state that 
the Journal was informed by several leading members of 
the other party that their opponents were properly so char- 
acterized.” ` ' 

Now who were these " several leading members’? who 
represented the majority as ‘‘ Freelovers?"’ One of the edi- 
tors of the Journal, in a priváte letter to me, justifying him- 
self in making the charge, says, ‘‘The case was stated as it 
was indicated to me by others.” Now who gave these 
‘indications?’ The two leading friends of the Abbot 
party on the delegation from the Abbot League in Syracuse 
were C, D. B. Mills and John W. Truesdell. I am perfectly 
satisfied that it was not Mr. Truesdell, for I heard him state 
that it was net true; that neither party were Freelovers, and 
he was the man who first suggested to me the idea of public- 
ly denouncing the reporter of the Journal for representing 
me as one of the leaders of the Freelove party. Mr. Trues- 
dell also said that the reporter ought to be expelled for 
making the aspersion, 80 Tam confident it was not Mr, 
Truesdell. ButI know Mr, Mills was very active in the 
city and in the newspaper offices in behalf of the Abbot 
side; and if he was not one of those ‘‘leading members” 
who made those false representations, he now owes it to 
himself to say so publicly, And the charges that he now 
unjustly brings against the majority will still further tend 
to make many ‘believe that he was one of those ‘leading 
members,” I shali be pleased to hav Mr. Mills make a full 
denial that he so misrepresented so large and respectable a 
body of Liberals as was the majority of that Congress, 

But be assured, Mr. Editor, I shall not trouble you with 
further articles of this character. There is too much work 
to do to spend time in contention, and if my advice woula 
be of any value, I would say to the friends on our side of 
this controversy, drop i at once and go to work. Show our 
opponents ‘by our works” that we are too much in love 


And denunciation of this ever-present intruder (confessed 
secretly, but denied openly) ranks with the. hypocrisy of 
the same age and described by the same- satirist: - 


“ Hypocrisy, the thrivingst calling, 
The only saint-bell that rings all in.” 


Now a term of such dire import ought to mean some- 
thing, and ought to be defined by somebody. What idea, 
at its worst, does the epithet Freelove convey? Wé ought 
to know the bottom horror to which Freelove would plunge 
us if any of the flings from the League of ‘ America” 
should stick, or any of the tucked-up skirts-of the League, 
minus “America,” should stay. In order to be perfectly 
fair and impartial, let us go to an authority that The Index 
and New England culture will not dare dispute, and that 
New York leaguers will heartily accept. 3 

That grandest product of American philosophy and 
scholarship, Ralpk Waldo Emerson, g writer of such genius 
and a poet so pure that, after his death, the Chtistians wil 
move heaven and earth to prove him one of their order, ag 
they did of late the great Prof. Henry and the poet Bryant, 
Issy Ralph Waldo Emerson, who has often been enthuisi- 
astically commended by The Index, shali contribute a gem 
of definition to the odious term in question. 

The poem, ‘' Giv all to Love,” has no doubt been rea 
and admired by many thousands of English-speaking peo- : 
ple, and among them great numbers who never penetrated 
to its deep and subtle meaning and who never had the 
slightest idea that it contains the whole doctrine of Free- 
love. ‘Translate it into prose, or study it with a eritical 
insistance On the meaning of words, and its doctrine is ag 
rank as anything Wollstonecraft, Warren, Woodhull, Ar 
drews, Nichols, Heywood, or Besant ever wrote, 


sion of side issues, The enemy is well organized and pre- 
paring to make a desperate attack along the whole line; 
they only now compliment our friends who hav left our 
ranks because they trust it will weaken us, not because they 
love them more than they do us. Then let us cease firing 
at each other and turn all our guns on the common enemy. 

The minority party represent that we are Freelovers and 
an immoral set of people generally. If that be so, they are 
well rid of us now, and it will make us no better to continue 
to Call us bad names. I think that is the poorest way in the 
world to reform the vicious. For the sake of the argument 
we will adinit that they are all as pure as the driven snow, 
and therefore’ the best way for them to reform us unfortu- 
netes is to set us a good example in good living as well as 
in good working. And I will suggest to my friend Mills, if 
he, as Chairman of the new Liberal League Committee, will 
go to work and organize Local Leagues all over the coun- 
try, he Will do the cause much more good than to find fault 
with the majority, especially if he is to do it so incorrectly: 
a8 he has in the last number of The Index, 

Probably the fact is, none of us are what the grand prin- 
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RAL 


GIV ALL TO LOVE. 


“One ‘word more thy heart be- 
hoved, l 7 
One pulse more of firm endeay- 

or: 
Keep thee to-day, 
To-morrow, forever, 
Free as an Arab 
Of thy beloved, 


Giy all to love; 
Obey thy heart; 
Friends, kindred, days, 
Estate, good-fame,  -, ; 
Pians, credit, and the muse— 
Nothing refuse. 


“Tis a brave master; 
Let it hav scope; 
Follow it utterly, 
Hope boyond hope; 
High and more high 
It dives into noon,’ 
With wing unspent, 
‘Untold intent: 

But itis a god, 
Enows its own path 
And the outlets of the sky. 


Cling with life to the maid; 
But when the surprise, 
First vague shadow of surmise, 
Flits across her bosom young 
Ofajoy apart from thee, 
Free be she, faney-free; 
Nor thou detain her vesture’s 
.- hem, Py 
Nor the palest rose fhe flung 
f . From her summer diadem, 
It was not for the mean, 
Jt requireth eourage stout; 
Souls above doubt, ; 
_ Valor unbending ;. 
Sach ‘twill reward— 
They shell return 
More than they were, 
And ever ascending. 


Theugh thou loved her as thy- 

- self, i 

Asaselfof purer clay; 

Though her parting dims the 
day, i : 

Stealing graze from all alive— 

Heartily know, 

When half-gods go, 


Leave allto love: - _ The gods arrive, 


Yet, hear me, yet, 


I ask the.careful attention of the readers of Tos TRUTH 
SEEKER to this poem, J ask them to read it two, three, yea, 
seven times, till they apprehend every shade of its meaning, 
The Boston masters of a superficial, backward looking cul- 
ture will never get beyond the letter of its import. It. will 
seem to them but the jingle of a mystical rhyme of no more 
significance than thesame writer’s ‘‘ Humble-Bee;” when, in 
fact, his t‘ Giv all to Love,” states in the terms of science as 
well as of poetry a vital condition of human happiness and 
a necessary requirement in true social relations, However, 
in the hope that I may succeed in opening to the Abbot 
class of mind some glimpses of the real meaning of these 
lines, I put in prose some paraphrases of the subtle thought 
of the poet.. I cannot hope in the whole range of Eaglish 
speech to find ‘other wards to state the idea so poetically,’ 
so beautifully, as it is done in the poem. I shall paraphrase 
it prosily and simply on purpose to bring it down to the 
meanest capacity so as to surely include The Index people 

‘and League of America, in the hope tbat: they may get a 
clearer, brighter insight than théy hav ever yet done into 
the practical, social, and scientific meaning of the poem. __ 

The first branch of the poet’s counsel is, surrénder every- 
thing to love. Do not palter and cipher and calculate and 
keep back a part. Giv everything, refuse ‘nothing. Love 
isa brave master; let it hav its own way; follow it utterly 
in the confident assurance that it will guide and protect you 
and you will.come out safe. With’ wing-unspent, it never 
tires, untold intent, it never tells, It isa god—that is, it is 
a supreme motive and resistless force... It knows its own 
road, its own range, and all the little retreats; labyrinthian 
trails, exits aud entrances, and avenues of escape. It knows 
how to trammel up its own consequences. Love is not for 
the mean. No suspicious nature, no sordid soul, no cow- 
ardly epirit, can be a pattera lover. It requireth gentle men, 
undonbling men, valorous:men, Such it will reward,: guch 
it will-exalt to heaven after heaven, and ever ascending. By 
implication, all lower natures, all. cowards,.all who liv by. 
permission of Mra. Grundy and: move and hay their being 
with reference to her opinion and her respectability—such 
it will not reward, and they-shull return less than they were, 
and ever descending. aS. 

_ Giv all to love-—but this is not the hardest requirement. 

Be brave and devoted and loyal to your love—this, though 
dificult for selfish matures to do, is not of all efforts 
the most impossible to put forth, Leave all for love—this, 

though a sacrifice attainable only by the noblest and best, 
is yet not the severest condition prescribed by love, One 
word more is to be said; one command more is to be 
obeyed ; one pulse more of firm endeavor must be imposed 
upon the heart, and that is, ‘‘ Keep thee to-day, to-morrow, 

forever, free as an Arab of thy beloved.” No place for 
bonds and ‘vows, contracts and plighted faiths here. Cling 
with life to the maid while love lasts, while she loves you ; 
but when she loves you not, when the first dawn of a change 
of heart, of a thought in which you hay no part, flits across 
her young bosom, why then the concert is over, the curtain 
is rung down, the lights are out, and there is no use of your 
sifting any longer’ on the benches. ‘Free be-she fancy 
free,” (within a hair’s breadth of being the odious phrase 
“ Frgelove ” in terms) and don’t you detain even the hem of 
her garment nor ‘the palest rose she flung from’ the wreath 
with which she crowned your last year’s love, She loves you 
no longer.. Crying won’t unspill the milk of her kindness, 

Calmly, cheerfully, let her go. Though you loved her as 

yourself, as a self of purer clay ; though her leaving yai 
dims the day, darkens: the light, and carries with it the 

gracé of all the living, heartily know that when half lover— 

equilibrated loves, nealized loves—go, whole hearts with 

new interes{s arrive. - Mee ia | 

Now the two duties, indeed, what ought to be deemed | 
the two delights, here inculcated are, on the one hand, thor- | 
ough devotion to love while it lasts ; and, on the other, ab- | 
solute freedom to change and even to terminate when it! 
must. It concedes to woman the deciding power in all: 
affairs of the heart and denies to man any right to pursue her 
beyond ber wish, and especially denies his right to com- 
mand. It insists on her queeuship and his loyal subordina- ` 
tion in the nealm of love ; and that is all that the wildest 
Freelover ever dreamed. Freelove, if it means anything, ' 
means the emancipation of woman from the domination of 
man in the whole affectional side of human nature. In all the 


interests of benevolence, charity, love, maternity, instruc- ' 
tion“of children, she should te sovereign ; her power should 
be dominant and ‘undisputed and her decrees supreme, ` 


That is what the poem means, and the poet.and the Free- 
lover are at one, The offense of the Freelover hag this 
extent, no more ; it is the tendency of the age which he is 
to blame for noting ; itis the course’ of woman’s empire 
taking its victorious way ; and she, and her friends, can 
serenely smile at the slings and arrows of outrageous retro- 
grades, while awaiting the unfolding developments which 
are ushering in newer and truer social institutions for the 
human race, . 

In another place Emerson says : 

“It love his moments overstay, 
Hatred’s swift repuisions play.” 
And sgain, in another poem he says, 
“Alas | that neither bonds nor vows 
Can certify possession ; 
Torments me still the fear that love 

$ Died in its last expression,” 

Now all these sentiments so charmingly expressed, if re- 
alized, if reduced to practice, are as.explosive of marriage 
aud the family as it is now constituted, and of things as they 
are, as anything in Swedenborg or Fourier, Eugene Sue or 
George Sand, or the dreamiest romancer, seer, or Socialist 
who ever wrote. 

- But it is not Emerson alone among all the poets who 
utters these treasons against the established order of things, 
Literature—and especially poetry—is full of the same up- 
heaving force, Pope, Milton, Watts, Moore, Byron, Burns, 
Shelley, Goethe; Bailey, Swinburne, Tennyson, Whitman, 
Mrs. Browning, are all Parnassian protestants against a 


scheme of social relations so full of tyranny and ‘revolt as 


that now in vogue,.: What means this general testimony of 
the poets ? . What is the significance of these Orphic utter- 
ances, all nine of the Muses according with one voice, 
sitting up there in their Oiympian abodes inspiring their 
favorites with suck contraband thoughts ? Is it alla lie? 
Is it inspiration from the pit? Ithiak this wiil hardly be 
charged, even by the pseudo-Liberals and the apologists for 
Comstock. These are in fact the words of truth and sober- 
ness, as far removed from obscenity as daylight is from the 
dark. ‘These are the thoughts of development and progress, 
dwelling in the heads and cherished in the hearts of the 
supremest men, gentlest men, and the queeniieswomen, 
gentlest ladies, on the planet. These are the beckoning 
hailings and signals of theskirmisher and the scout blazing 
his way and ours in the advance, This ia attested by the fact 
that the thinkers and readers, the best brains universally, 
siezs on these shrilling signals from the sentinels in advance, 
these prophecies of the future and treasons against the past, 
admire them best, remember them longest, and quote them 
most. Another fact, too, is apparent—that the best inspi- 
rations of the best poets are at one with science, and reveal 
through the intuitions the same social truths that are dis- 
covered by the investigator and decreed by the scientist, 

One gratifying lesson from all this for the really free- 
thinkers then is that New England culture soils only its own 
nest whenever it attempts to Cupidly yoke obscenity with 
Freelove, It will not succeed in the attempt. The Liberals 
of the United States are not fools, however they may be of 
“ America,” and they cannot be imposed upon by illusory 
similitudes nor by relations which do not exist. 


r 
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Financial Policy. 


I see by your papers of Sept. 2ist and 22d ult., that you 
admit articles on both sides of the financial question, and as 


this is the topic of highest interest at the present time, I 


beg to. say a few words, i 

I agree with Mr. Truesdell that too much stress is laid by 
the greenbackers on the contraction of the currency as ex- 
hibited in the Treasury statistics, Neither the $830,000, 000 
of seven-thirties, nor the compound-interest notes, whether 


. designed for currency or not, could long remain in circula- 


tion. Their interest-bearing quality made them too valua- 
ble as an investment. So that allhough the fact that they 
were paid out to soldiers and contractors distributed them 
among the people, and thus gave a temporary impetus to 
business, yet they must soon hav gone out of circulation, 
and their funding into five-twenty bonds was no substantial 
contraction. , 
The fact is, as mentioned by Mr. Truesdell, that the paper 
circulation of the country per capita prior to 1860 was very 
much less than it is at the present time as ahown by Treas- 
ury statistics, In 1836 it was but $9.20, in 1839 but $8.20, 
in 1846 but $5.10, and in 1856 but $7,00. These were all 
years of prosperity, but now with a paper circulation of 
$15 per head poverty and distress are upon us greater in de- 
gree than was ever known in the history of tha country, 
It is evident, therefore, that we must go beyond Treasury 
statistics to get at the cause of the hard times, , 
Machinery, railroad transportation, interest on money, all 
bear their share in producing the present state of things; 
but at present finance is the main subject of discussion and 
I shall confine myself to that question. 
_ In 1870 the valuation of the real and personal estate of 
the country was about $30,000,000,000. Considering that 
real estate has shrunk in value at least filty per cent, and 
personal estate nearly in the same proportion, we can 
scarcely estimate that valuation now at over $20,090,000,- 
000. To offset this there are interest-bearing debts due 
the national banks, about $1,000,000,000 besides their 
United States bonds; due to state and savings banks and 
trust and loan companies about $1,200,000,000 due in 
United States bonds about $1,900,000,000. The immense 
aggregate of stale, municipal, and railroad bonds can 
only be guessed at, bits can scarcely be less than four bill- 
ions; while private debts and bonds and mortgages swell 
the amount to an aggregste variously estimated at from 


fifteen to twenty-three billions, It is save to say that the 


whole capital of the country is covered by the debts of the 
couatry, and much-of this capital is at the present time un- 
remunerative. The labor of the country, when but one-half 


or two thirds employed, is called on to pay interest on this 
vast amount at rates probably averaging not less than eight 
per cent, say $1,600,000,000 annually. Is it any wonder 
then that debtors giv up in despair, aad that the impossi- 
bility of raising this large sum sgo presses upon the indus- 
trial classes that bankruptcy not only stares them in the 
face, but seizes upon and devours them ? 

But, we are coolly told that there is plenty of money in 
the seaboard cities to be had at two or three percent. So 
there is, and why shouldn't there be, when the very effect of 
this high interest system is to carry money from every state, 
every indebted county, every great or little city, and every 
individual debtor of the land, into these ail-absorbing money 
centers, there to be piled up and hoarded until the specula- 
tor who can deposit United States bonds comes forward 
with his security? ; 

The remedy for this state of things must be sought in low 
rates of interest, If the rate were reduced to three per cent, 
which is about the natural increase in the wealth of the 
country, this great accumulation would cease, and capital, 
instead of seeking gain through usury, would be turned to 
the promotion of industry. But this cannot be done through 
usury laws, It is notorious that they are everywhere disre- 
garded and violated. The only way scems to be that the 
Government, cither by its own act or through the state and 
county organizations, should become the only money lender, 
and that all laws for the collection of loans between individ- 
uals should be repealed. In that way s fixed and low rate 
of interest could be established, 

“But,” eays a clergyman of our place, holding up his 
hands in holy horror, “this would make such a field for 
corruption as the world vever saw.” Surely the field for 
corruption could not possibly be grester than that now pos- 
sessed by the national banks und the money power leagued 
together and shaping the whole legislation of the country in 
thelr own interest for the last scventeen years, I say, on 
the other hand, that this system would set the wheels of 
industry in motion, and, by making money cheap and labor 
profitable, would take away the induccments to steal, Not 
all the labors of the forty thousand clergymen of the United 
States, carried on for a whole generation, would tend so 
much to produce honesty and integrity among the people as 
one year’s experience of a well-regulated industrial system 
on the basis of low interest and fairly remunerated labor, 

The policy I am advocating was eubstantially tried in 
France at the time of the German war; for although the 
Bank of France is a private corporation, there is no reason 
why the same measures might not hav been adopted by the 
Government itself, through a bureau or deparlment insti- 
tuted for that purpose; and we al! know the beneficial effect 
of that policy. Why, then, should we not learn from her 
example? l L. BRISTOL. 

Vineland, N, J., Oct. 10, 1878. 

or 


Resolutions of the Cattaraugus County (N. Y.) 


Liberal League. 

Ata meeting of the Cattaraugus County Liberal League, 
held in Salamanca, Nov. 18th, the following. resolutions, 
after discussion, were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we indorse ‘he action of the Congress of the 
National Liberal League, recently held in Syracuse, anid 
pledge ourselves to renewed exertion in behalf of the funda- 
mental principles of the Liberal League movement, viz; The 
entire separation of Church arid State; and express the opin- 
ion that the welfare of this. cause demands that all other 

uestions, so far as possible, be iguored by us until this one 
is settled in favor of equal rights for all, ' 

Resolved, That we regret'the secession that took place at 
the Congress at Syracuse, and desire to see each party main- 
tain a conciliatory course towards the other, that in the end 
will result in a reunion that shall enable all the friends of 
the state secularization to work together for our common 
cause. 

Resolv:d, That we believe tha United States laws known 
as the Comstock laws, as construed by the courts, violate 
not only the spirit but the letter of the National Constitution 
jm preventing the utterance of honest opinions, and should 
therefore be repealed. 

Resolved, That we decidedly approve of the avswed object 
for which these laws were enacted—the suppression of 
obscene literature—and will favor and sustain the enact- 
ment and enforcement of any law for that purpose that is 
constitutional ard so worded that it cannot be construed so 
as to infringe on the rights of free speech or a free press, 

Resolved, That the opinions one may hold on the Oom- 
stock laws, or any other question, shali not in any manner 
be a test of fellowship with us, but that all who believe ia 
the entire separgtion of Church and Stato we welcome to our 
ranks. H . L. GREEN, President. 

A. L. BRAINARD, Sec’y. 

tg 

Tos New York State Libers] Lesgue Committee as now 
constituted is as follows : H, L, Green, Salamanca; D. M, 
Bennett, New York; G. L. Henderson, New York; Dr, 
John Winslow, Ithaca; Hon. Stephen Brewer, Cortland, 


WE again urgently call upon those who are in arrears to 
remit the amount they are indebted to us, If they knew 
how badly we are iri need of the money duz us, we feel sure 
they would send it along. It is but littl due from each 


individual, but in the aggregate the swns will amount to a 


good dex], We need it all sorely to enable us to pay off 
the demands against us and to defray the heavy expenses we 
are constantly under, The hard times which are pinching 
everybody do not allow us to escape, and we feel them se- 
verely, We ask our friends in arrears to Łelp us oute Every 
patron, by looking at the little tab pasted on his paper, can 
tell when the time he paid for expired, and by adding 
twenty-five cents per month up to the end of the present 
year can easily tell how much to remit us. Let our appeal 


be not in vain. 
i ee 


B. F. UnverwWoop spoke at Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 12th, 
18th, and 14th; at Moberly, Mo., Nov. 16th and 17th; at 
Bushnell, 111., Nov. 19th, 20th, and 21st; and will speak al 
Peru, Hl., Nov. 22d, 28d, and 24th. 


The Radical Pulpit. 


Our Leaders.—Concluded, 


LECTURE BY. PROF, FELIX ADLER BEFORE THE 
SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 


Now, we ask, who shall be our leaders, and how 
shall they be trained? In the first place, our relig- 
ious teachers must be perfectly free. We cannot 
tie our leaders to any set of opinions. And we ask 
of them two things : perfect honesty in the forma- 
tion and expression of conviction, and an attempt to 
‘solve, not the religious problem of two thousand 
years ago, but the religious problems of to-day. 

Now, we cannot find schools which will educate 
the men we want, Theological seminaries, or divin- 
ity schools, as they are called, do not fulfil our 
requirements. It is true that now and then an indi- 
vidual teacher in such a school is of a progressive, 
liberal, and scientific spirit, but the schools as a 
whole are hostile to free religion. The society 
which founded the divinity school of Harvard Uni- 
versity—-one of the most liberal in the land—pre- 
scribes that free encouragement be given to the 
serious, impartial, and unbiased investigation of, 

- what? Why, the serious, impartial, and unbiased. 
investigation of Christian truth? So you see truth 
has a label. A thing is not true when it is true, 
but it must be Christian truth. -You have heard of 
Christian charity and Christian gentility, and now 
we hear of Christian truth. 

Now, this isa caricature of freedom. The theo- 
logical seminary says to its students, you shall 
inquire for yourselves, certainly, but here are limits 
which you dare not transgress. The divinity school 
says to its students, you shall inquire seriously, im- 
partially, and with unbiased minds ; but have a care 
that you arrive at the same conclusions as your 
elders, or our free scholarships and our patronage 
are not for such as you, 

The divinity school does not meet our require- 
ments. New demands require new institutions. 
We have schools for the science of law ; we have 
schools for the science of theology ; we have schools 
for the science of medicine, and we demand a school, 
not for divinity, but for the science of religion. 

Do you understand, my hearers, what a mighty 
change is here involved? We shall no longer 
tremble for the result of the very principles which 
characterize our young society ; we shall no longer 
have the fear that on the tenure of a single life our 
best hopes depend. We shall build institutions 
which will secure our future. 

We want a school for the science of religion in 
which shall be taught the principles of the prevail- 
ing religious systems, in order that the student may 
not be trained in any one religious system, but may 
have all religious systems set out before him, that he 
may select from them what is to him the truth. We 
want, in the second place, instruction in ethics, 
including the study of the history of philosophy 
and a thorough mastery of at least one great phi- 
losophic system. 

In the third place, we want a system of social 
science, as that wherein the new plans shall be 

_ chiefly distinguished from the old ; for the purpose 
of our movement is the elevation of humanity, and 
in order to elevate humanity teachers of religion 
must know humanity, must be acquainted with the 
laws that govern social action, must be familiar with 
the age and the tendencies of the age in which they 
live and move. 

Such a school should be established in connection 
with some one of our leading universities. The 
difficulties in. our way are not such difficulties as 
strong wills and a conviction of the absolute neces- 
sity of the measure cannot overcome. You say the 
university will not recognize your school. Well, 
we will overcome that. We will build our school 
in a university town, as it has -been done before. 
We will open our lecture rooms, and the students 
will flock into them, thirsting for the free waters of 
the new thought. 

You say we need the means.to establish schools. 
Yes, but this difficulty also can be surmounted. We 
need no endowments in the beginning. It is only 
necessary that afew thousand Liberals shall sub- 
scribe a dollar or so, no great sum, a paltry, insignifi- 
cant sum, such as every poor man would willingly 

lay aside for some cause in which his heart is inter- 
ested. If this were done, we should ere long have 
a princely income for the purpose. I say, we need 
no great sums in the way of endowment in the be- 
ginning; we need only a few earnest workers—a 
ew great hearts to stir the people to their duties, 

When the time comes, I trust you will also answer 
readily. We are here to do the work for you, and 
you, as well as others, understand the need of it. 
You have begun now the third year of our society, 
and you can judge of its benefits. You would not 


have your boys and girls go back to the slimy super- | 


stitions and the illiberal and ignoble methods of 
another day. You would not have this monument, 
which we are seeking to erect to liberty, become a 
rum—a monument only to the impotency of even 
the best human aspirations, | 


, We demand, in such a school as I -bave indicated, 
three things. We demand freedom—perfect freedom; 
Konesty—perfect honesty, and the greatest adequacy 
obtainable. By freedom I mean the substance, not 
the semblance. We desire to place before the grow- 


ing mind of the student all the material necessary to |: 


his own advancement, giving the amplest scope to 
his conscience and his judgment, so that in making 
up his decision he shall be perfectly unfettered. 
-And if there be no constraint to mar the judgment, 
if perfect freedom be granted, perfect honesty fol- 
lows of itself. 

It has been the great bane of theological semin- 
aries that they place a premium on dishonesty. 
Take a young man who devotes himself to the min- 
istry, often influenced by his relatives, who desire, 
perhaps, to find a comfortable income for their 
young friend. The. young man, an inexperienced 
boy, enters with avidity upon his theological studies. 
In these surroundings he hears but one-sided views ; 
no impartial statement of the great issues is possible 
in an institution whose avowed object is to address 
the minds of the students to some particular creed ; 
no fair interpretation of the text is possible to men 
whose judgment is warped by their very fees, who 
are bound toa particular set of dogmas, and who 
cannot, if they would, see truth if it clashes with 
their creed. The young man for a time accepts his 
master’s views, and looks through his master’s 
glasses, and the whole world wears one color. But 
after a time he suspects, and, withal, the monotony 
tires him. Then comes the day when the first skep- 
tical book falls into his hands. His soul catches 
fire, and he thirsts for more and more. Day after 
day he steals in secret and in stealth to the for- 
bidden fountain to quench that insatiable thirst that 
is burning within him. Night after night the out- 
watcher importunes the silvery stars for an answer, 
and watches for light—for light until the gray. and 
shadowy dawn. After a time it is done; the change 


is accomplished; he has now a new conviction. 


His friends have noticed nothing ; he has grown a 
little paler, and afew furrows on his brow and a 
firmer setting of the lips give out that he is troubled 
with an aching head; and so the mighty struggle 
has proceeded and is consummated, and a trifling 
ailment suffices to shield it all.. And imagine what 
a change! What ties have been rent, what hopes 
dashed, what promises broken ! Now the youth has 
changed into a man. He must take his part in the 
affairs of men ; he must earn the means of support. 
What shall hedo? Shall he give up his profession ? 
He has been trained for this; he knows no other. 
He becomes a castaway on the shores of life. Shall 
he continue in his profession and become a falsehood 
and a disgrace unto himself? You say there is no 
greater hardship in this than in any other. case in 
which a young man has chosen wrong. Perhaps he 
could never do his best work there, as many a 
young lawyer or physician finds he has selected the 
wrong profession. Ah! but thereis this difference : 
they have erred in judgment, but they have not 
erred in character; they have chosen the wrong 
profession, but their integrity is not affected. But 
to the teacher of religion his conviction is his pro- 
fession ; and if he has chosen the wrong profession, 
if he professes a false conviction, and goes on day 
after day, and week after week, and Sunday after 
Sunday, then he becomes a lie through and through, 
and a pollution to the office which he holds. That 
is what makes his office so sacred ; that he shall tell 
his convictions, for he is placed there to say what 
really is, what he knows to be, not what men would 
have him say. And that is what makes his profes- 
sion often so exquisitely painful; that he has no 
right to privacy at all; that he should unbare his 
inward convictions; that he must lay bare to the 
view of all that sacred territory of the-soul before 
which every other man has drawn an impenetrable 
veil. Though he mistakes his mission, his medita- 
tions are public property, for the honorable to 
honor ; yes, and for the boor to trample on and be- 
smirch. And that is what makes bis profession 
such a shameful, grinning mockery of truth if he be 
not perfectly honest, if he be not wholly true. - 

You will concede, my friends, that in a republic 
morality is the ark of safety. Dishonesty is the 
root of evil; honesty is the healing panacea. - Is 
our civil service corrupt? Let men be honest and it 
is sound. Are our politicians tempted to sacrifice 
the public good to private ends? Let them be 
honest and we shall have a band of Solons in our 
capitol, Are our social manners debasing to man- 
hood and degrading to womanhood? Why, they 
are lying manners; let them be truthful and they 
will elevate and adorn. From the beginning to the 
end honesty is the only safeguard, and is what a 
republic most needs, because it isso, Therefore has 
religion so grand an office in a republic, so much 
grander in a republic than any where else, and so 
much more awe-inspiring. De Toqueville has already 
pointed out the importance of religion in preserving 
the state, and every superficial observer can observe 
the same. 

If the churches did their duty in this matter, if 
they would fence about and nurture the honesty of 
the land, then we should observe a studious silence ; 


then we should not say a word to their discredit ; 
then we should do violence to our reason and accept. 
all of their strange arithmetic, their wild imagina- 


tions, their dreary sermons, and their superstitions, 
all because of this one good. l 

But there it is, there it is; the churches them- 
selves are dishonest ; the physicians themselves are 
down with the infection ; the teachers of sincerity 
have become insincere. Therefore we must heal 
the. physicians in order that they may heal the 
others afterwards. : 

It is a good thing for a nation to have rich moun- 
tains—mountainsin which mineral treasures abound ; 
to have broad plains on which the golden crops of 
grain ripen, and rivers on which proud navies go 
forth to the ocean; it is a good thing to have all 
these things which add to a nation’s material 
wealth ; and it is a good thing also to have halls of 
learning and galleries of art, for by these the mind 
is strengthened and refined ; but it is a better thing 
than all this for a nation to have virtue, and men 
who protect its virtue, for without that all those 
others are but corroding substances that bring on 
more speedily and surely the process of national 
decay. : i . 

Because we need truth above all things, and 


preservers of truth ; therefore we propose this school 


for the science of religion, whose one mission it is to 
give back the teachers of religious truth ; to restore 
those who will tell their beliefs conscientiously and 
honestly ; who will not be tied down to some scheme 
of doctrines before their minds are yet old enough to 
distinguish between right and wrong; who will 
have ample time to weigh opposing arguments, to 
hear all that philosophy has to repeat, and impar- 
tially interpret it ; ample time to mature their con- 
victions before they go out upon their course of life, 
so that they may not be, as so many are now, 
unfaithful to their trust and feeling it, but that they 
may go out as men who are wholly at one with 
themselves, as men who have achieved the right- 
eousness of repose, and can therefore command 
peace to the doubt-distracted souls and the passion- 
hunted hearts of men. 

And, lastly, I want to say a word about adequacy. 
The school for the science of religion shall give us, 
not what. the last generation wanted, not what -was 
deemed wise or necessary centuries ago, but what 
we need to-day. It shall train men who shall be 
able to look upon the Medusa’s head of tremendous 
fate without quailing or turning to stone before that 
terrible gaze. 

The world is indeed out of joint. Men’s ambi- 
tion has surpassed their power ; the ideal of justice 
transcends the social possibility. While unrest has 
seized upon the hearts of men, chaos and disorder 
fill their minds. A cry for.change goes up, a low 
moaning, like the heavy breeze that precedes the 
storm, liable at any moment to break forth into the 
fury of the whirlwind. 

But as of old, my friends, let the divine spirit 
breathe over the waters and they are still. But who 
is he from whose lips that divine spirit shall send 
forth its command? Who is he whose saint-like 
soul shall cry anew, “Let there be light” into this 
darkness? He shall be as God to this new world of 
justice that is making ; he shall be the leader of the 
‘people’s lives. — i 

They say there must be some fixed point amid the 
flux of opinion. Righteousness is that fixed point ; 
therefore we make righteousness the pivotal point 
of our scheme of instruction, and demand that all 
the tendencies of the school shall center upon this 
one point. We shall demand that the young men 
there taught shall be instructed in the examples of 
the past—shall be wise in the philosophy of past 
ages ; and we demand, more than all that, that they 
shall know and be able to interpret those laws by 


‘which they are surrounded—what is occurring in the 


world about us. We want more knowledge of 
ethics and of social science to tell us what righteous- 
ness means, and we ask that the thought of our 
leaders be turned upon this one question, What does 
righteousness demand of our age? 

Ours is a questioning age; all things are ques- 
tioned. Our laws of property are questioned ; our 
laws of inheritance are questioned ; everything is 
questioned. Our whole competitive system, where- 
by commerce is carried on, is selfish, is gross, and 
founded on the baser side of man. It is the duty of 
religion to reply to all these questions. . 

Are you alarmed, you timid souls, you faithless 
hearts that doubt the new religion? Do you not 
know that the new righteousness is the soul of the 
new religion? The schoo! for the science of relig- 


jon shall send forth, in this sense, fearless men to 


struggle unceasingly for the truth, even when the 
truth calls them to rebuke the selfishness of men— 
even when it calls them to make sacrifices against 
which their whole soul rebels. The school for the 
science of religion shall send forth men instructed 
in the philosophy of the ages, wise in the examples 
of the past, and able to interpret the present, who | 
shall counteract the moral deluge of social corrup- 
tion that is sweeping over the land. The school for 
the science of religion shall send forth, not rabbis, 
or students of revealed law, not pastors of flocks of 
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erring sheep, but true leaders and far-sighted teach- 


ers of the science of. mankind. 


It isa hard task which these future teachers of 


‘religion have before them, yet let them not despair. 


In the end, the people who now murmur and ridi- 


cule what they do not understand will be grateful 
for the real manhood that has been revealed to them. 


In the end, truth alone will command respect, truth 
alone will prevail ; and in the end,in the far-off 


time, truth shall make every heart of man its empire 
and in its throne. : 4 


Selections, 


Voltaire in Exile. 


HIS LIFE AND WORK IN FRANCE AND IN FOREIGN 
LANDS. ; 
BY M. GASTINEAU. 
(Translated for THE TRUTH SEEKER.) 


IX. 

Voltaire went on to the Hague in the course of 
the month of June, 1743, in order to spy out the 
attitude of the Hollanders and the military forces of 
England in that country. He was lodged in the 
pale of the old court property of the King of 

russia, whom he soon rejoined in Berlin. There 
Voltaire thought of his mission, and undertook to 
win over Frederick, who was rather surprised and 
displeased to see his philosopher transformed into a 
French diplomat. However, he did not discourage 
him at first, and listened to him-with.-a careless ear. 
Voltaire. played his part seriously. To compel Fred- 

erick to make him some categoric answer, he would 
send him his political observations upon a sheet of 
paper of which a large margin was, left blank. , But 
Frederick replied by jests, by small rhymes and 
pleasantries. By the side of Voltaire's observation 
that the friends of Austria burned to open the cam- 
paign in Silesia, Frederick put on the margin the 
burden of an old comic song, running something 
thus: . . ‘ 
“Ah! we will be on hand for the lads—fee dle dee— 
In the fashion of old -Yankee doodle dandee— 
- You shall see!” a ; 

The most curious phase of this diplomatic comedy 
was that at the very moment when Voltaire. strove 
to bring the courts of Prussia and France together, 
Frederick sought to compromise him with: the 
Court of Versailles. 2 3 

“JT would embroil him forever with France,” said 
the King of Prussia. “That would be the way to 
have him ‘at Berlin.” Bite Pt ay Ne 
And to accomplish this aim Frederick -caused the 
circulation in Versailles, under false covers, of satir- 
ical verses of Voltaire upon the court, upon the min- 
isters, and even some fragments of the “ Pucelle” 
which had escaped Hmilie’s scrutiny. 

The progress of this little plot of the King 
Prussia was divulged and stopped. by some indiscre- 
tion. Voltaire felt much hurt. by it. “He thought 
to obtain,” he has written, “by ruining me ‘in 
France.” After considerable moping, a reconcilia- 
tion. took place, nevertheless, and Voltaire familiarly 
said to Frederick, “ Never play me any more tricks!” 
Then he spoke seriously of his mission to him, and 
begged the king to charge him with some mission to 
the court of Versailles, 

Frederick, in his turn, took up- a serious tone. ` He 
said to ‘him that he had no connection with France 
and no answer to make, having received no direct 
application. “The only mission which I can give 
you for France is to counsel her to act more wisely 
than she has done up to the present.” 

‘Voltaire perceived some change had come in his 
relations with Frederick. “He scented the spy,” he 
has himself said. Voltaire, as a skillful diplomat, 
alternated his mission by saying that, after all, he 
had only been charged with fomenting sentiments of 
concord between the two monarchs. The cloud 
passed over. oe 

- Nevertheless, Voltaire held his ground. As Fred- 
erick was about to leave Berlin to make a review of 
the little principalities of Germany to test and sound 
them in view to the eventualities of the future, Vol- 
taire asked to go along, which was granted him. 
At Bayreuth, Frederick left our philosopher-diplo- 
mat with his sister the Margrave, and went on his 
way. 
Voltaire remained nearly a month in Bayreuth, in 
Brunswick, in Anspach, in the midst of homages, of. 
feasts, of a veritable enchantment. Frederick’s sis- 
ters, the Moergrave of Bayreuth and the princess 
Ulrich, loved letters and men of letters as well.as 
their brother. Voltaire, charmed with his reception, 
addressed gallant verses and madrigals: to the.prin- 
cesses, who, on their side, were delighted with his 
wit and jollity. 
Here is a bouquet. to Chloris which Voltaire ad- 
dressed to the princess Ulrich, and which is too 


charming for us to fail in culling it. from among his. 


witty poetical blossoms : . 


“Tis often that a grain of truth, 
Is mingled with the coarsest lies: E 
. This night, in dreams, I saw, forsooth,.: 
. -. ., Myself to rank of kings arise, 


for it. 
piqued at not having been consulted concerning the 
sending of the philosopher to Prussia. 


"Ah! princess, I loved thee—to thee my flame avowed.— 
Iwaked. The gods in part to keep my dream allowed; 
I only lost the crown, the thing I did not prize.” 


“Tt is a celestial voyage, during which I pass from 
planet to planet,” has said Voltaire about his agree- 
ve excursion among the little German principali- 

168, Tos ` 

“He is absolutely intoxicated, he has gone mad 
with the German courts,” wrote Madame du Chate- 
Jet, who during all this time uttered the cries of a 
forsaken Ariadne. “He remained fifteen days at 
Bayreuth without the king. He was three weeks 
without writing me. For two months past I learn 
of his whereabouts by the embassadors and the ga- 
zettes. You will easily understand how much I am 
to be pitied, But, in spite of myself, I cannot tear 
away from him. Notwithstanding all I suffer, I am 
well convinced that the one who loves the most is 
the happiest, after all.” 

. She writes again from Paris to the Count of Ar- 
gental, on the 23d of November, 1743, a melancholy 
letter, in which is found this passage : 

“T return to Brussels, there to end a life in which 
I have had more happiness than sorrow, and which is 
terminating at a time when I could no longer bear 


it 3? 


At last Voltaire, after having torn himself away 


from the delights of the little German courts, re- 
turned to Berlin to take his leave of the king, who 
gave to the philosopher-diplomat, it appears, some 
good word for the court of Versailles. 
rejoined Madame du Châtelet in Brussels in the last 


Then he 


days of October, 1743. But he could only grant her 
afew hours, Was he not obliged to go to Versailles 
and render account of his mission? As it had pro- 
duced no immediate results, he received no thanks 
The favorite, Madame de Chateauroux, was 


And yet, to 
use a celebrated phrase, the fault did not lie with 


Voltaire. The King of Prussia, exposed to the ha- 
tred.of England and to the grudges of the Queen of 
Holland, would have naturally inclined to a French 


alliance could he have placed any dependence upon 
a court abandoned to Jesuits and favorites, upon a 
king whose policy was as vacillating as his charac- 
ter, 

. The following year, however, the King of Prussia 
decided for a favorable attitude towards France. 
Voltaire has himself established the efficacy of his 
mission and of the service he had rendered to his 
country by the following: 

“I gave to the court of Versailles the hopes given 
me at Berlin. They were not fallacious, and the 
following spring the King of Prussia did, in fact, 
maké a new treaty with the King of France. He 
invaded Bohemia with a hundred thousand men 
while the Austrians were in Alsace,” 

Thus repelled, and having reaped ingratitude as a 
reward for his mission and his efforts, the ubiquist 
and Wandering Jew Voltaire, to follow whom puts 
one out of breath, returns to Brussels, on the 1st of 
February, 1744. He remained there for some time 
quiet and laborious, at the hearth of the divine Emi- 
lie. His printed correspondence contains but one 
letter dated from Brussels, the 2d of February of 
that same year, 1744, and addressed to the Count of 
Argental. Here follows a fragment of it: 

“The Hollanders do not declare themselves. The 
King of England will bear all the buyden, which is 
somewhat heavy. The Hanoverians who are camp- 
ing at the gates of Brussels publicly say they are 
led to slaughter, and feel quite sorry for the trip. I 
saw the Flemish troops, ragged and badly paid. 
Eleven months’ pay is actually due the officers. 
Wl, well! sons of France, rejoice!” 

M. Desnoireterres thinks that Voltaire must have 
written several letters from Brussels at this period, 
and that they must have been lost, by a deplorable 
mischanve. 

About this time the King of Prussia addressed 
him, at Brussels, a missive terminating in this pleas- 
ant manner: 

“« Adieu, admirable historian, great poet, charm- 
ing author of the “ Pucelle,” that invisible and sad 
prisoner of Circe;.adieu to the lover of Valori’s 
cook, of Madame du Chatelet, and of my sister (the 
Moergrave of Bayreuth).” 

. From Brussels Voltaire went to the castle of Cirey, 
where the tedious suit of Madame du Châtelet was 
at last terminated by a transaction advantageous to 


her. - 
[fo BE CONTINUED. | 


(From the Boston Investigator.} 


‘Jean Meslier’s Confessions.” 


This is one of the most remarkable pamphiets ever pub- 
lished, Jean Meslier was a French Roman Catholic priest, 
who, after a pastoral service of thirty years, wholly abjured 
the Christian dogmas. Voltaire had a high opinion of Mes- 
lier, and D’Alembert said that the following should be his 
epitaph: "Here lies a very honest priest, who, in dying 
asks God’s pardon for having been a Christian.” These 


-| “Confessions,” translated from the French by Miss Ellen 
| Carroll, and published by D. M. Bennett, are for sale at 
4 this office. The following opinion of the book is given by 


D 


the distinguished writer and historian, James Parton, Esq., 
in a letter to the translator: 


“My Dear Mapame: The work of the honest pastor 
Jean Meslier, is the most curious and the most powerful 
thing of the kind which was produced during the last cen- 
tury. Thomas Paine’s ‘Age of Reason” is mere milk and 
water to it, and Voltaire’s ‘‘ Philosophical Dictionary” is a 
basket of champagne compared with a cask of fourth-proof 
brandy, Paine and Voitaire had reserves, but Jean Meslier 
had none. He keeps nothing back ; and yet, after all, the 
wonder is not that there should hav been one priest who 
left that testimony at his death, but that all priests do not, 
True, there is a great deal more to be said about religion 
which I believe to be an eternal necessity of human nature, 
but no man has uttered the negative side of the matter with 
sO much candor and completeness as Jean Meslier. You 
hay done a virtuous and humane act in translating his book 
so well, Iam, Madame, very truly and respectfully yours. 

“ JAMES Parton.” 
e 

ANTHONY Consroce has been distinguishing himself by 
compelling the removal from a public window of a water- 
color copy of Hans Makart’s painting, ‘‘ Charles the Fifth’s 
Entry into Antwerp. ”—Portland Press. 

It is one of the unaccountable mysteries that the fellow 
Comstock is allowed to commit kis raids on art and science 
like a vandal of the dark ages ; and it is another myatery 
why the minority of the National Liberal League, instead of 
trying to “reform ” the fellow and his bigoted law, didn’t 
vote to repeal them both. We are sorry to see, so 800n ag 
the second year of the League's existence, that ‘‘the fine 
gold has become dim !"—Boston Investigator. i 


Communications. 


The Great Strike. 


My Drar BENNETT: So they went and took their hata 
and went right out of meeting did they ? Did they make up 
faces? did they slam the door? ‘What a pity! all the 
piety, respectability, decency, cleanliness, chastity, all, all 
gone! nothing left but nastiness, obscenity, Freclove—love 
freedom—:queezed dry as aunt Grundy’s checkered apron. 
or Bishop Onderdonk’s necktie. What in the world are 
you going todo? Seventy-six men and women in the Con- 
gress would not take the rule offered by fifty! Too bad! too 
bad! 

And so there are two organizations to do the work that 
one would accomplish far better! But then, such things 
happen in the best ordered families. I remember a like 
event happened in the old anti-slavery organization. There 
were a few Very nice ministers who had crept in—crepé in? 
no; Garrison had invited them in—and these cultured 
priests came face to face with such women as Lucretin, 
Edna, Maria, Ann Green, and a bundred other women 
whose names are to-day written on a8 many grave-atones, and 
it was an appalling sight. These women knew more, were 
more statesmanlike, than the ke ministers of the cloth, and 
so they scolded and quarreled and made up faces, and ssid it 
“wasn’t according to Paul” any how to have Lucretia, 
Sarah, Isabella, and Lydia gabbling in meeting with heads 
covered or uncovered, and when they found they could not 
scare, coax, or drive the lions who got up the old organiza. 
tion they, Abbot and Underwoou-like, went out and organ- 
ized under acleanticket. And—and now for the millennium, 
‘No more obscenity, no more government money, greenback 
or fiat, paid to nude women for the growth and prosperity of 
Zion and the delectation of young Christiana not well estab- 
lished in continency ; no more scandal on the Liberal 
League No. 2. Well, this is just what I was looking for. 
When men send you word that if you will not choose them 
to reign over you, I am reminded of Jotbam’s parable, 
“ And all the trees of the forest said unto the bramble, Come 
thou and reign over us. And the bramble said unto the trees 
of the forest, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then 
come and put your ¢ruat in my shadow; and if not let fire 
come out of the bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon.” 
And go we see the torch lighted, and it will devour the 
chaff of egotism, the straw of self-conceit, but, mark my 
word, the cedars of Lebanon will remain unscathed. An 
eye for the Jesuits. A. H. Woop, 

$ te 

W. F, Jameson will commence # course of lectures Nov. 
20th, in White Hall, IN., and remain’ one week. He will 
lecture in that vicinity for 30 days if required. Address at 


White Hall, 


Liberal Lecturers. 
Parker Pillsbury, Home address, Concord, N. H. 
B, F. Underwood, © Thorndike, Mass. . 
Prof. Wm. Denton, te Wellesley, Mass. 
W. 8. Bell, ht New Bedford, Mass. 
Charles Ellis, t 8 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey ‘‘ Chelsea, Mass. 
Wm. F. Jamieson, Albion, Mich. 


E. C. Walker, i Florence, Iowa. , 

R. B. Bement, is Clyde, O. 

T, R. Kinget, i Manassas, Va. 

Ella E. Gibson, t On the wing. 

H. G. Ellington, e ~———, Lowa, 

O. Fanny Aliyn, Stoneham, Mass. 

J. M. Barnes, Eog Lafayette, Va. 

Wm. Ostin Hutchings, ‘ Clarinda, Iowa. 

Moses Hull, t 438 Tremont st., Boston, 


Hotel Lafayete, Columbia 
ave., Boston, Mass. 

Mre. Augusta Cooper Bristol, Vineland, N, J. 

J. W. Stillman (Home address), New York. 

Mra, Clara Neyman, ‘“ 97 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Theron C. Leland, fe 201 East 71st st., N. Y. 

Dr. A. J. Clark, a Shively Block, Indianapolis, 

Indiana. i 


Laura Kendrick, 
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“The Liberty of Printing.” 


We are sure our readers will be glad that we hav repro- 
duced from The Index the Hon. E. P. Huribut’s able address 
upon this subject, given on the second and third pages of 
this issue. Asan argument in favorof freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press it is sound and is on the side of 
American liberty. But inasmuch as it is regarded as the 
ablest argument that has been produced in favor of retain- 
ing the Comstock postal laws upon the statute books, and as 
—aside from the slanderous charges and reiterations that 
those in favor of the repeal of those laws are vile abettors of 
immorality and indecency—it is about the only argument 
that has been advanced by the ‘‘ high moral” party, itis to be 
regretted that ıt is not clear on the point as to where the 
United States obtains the authority to take cognizance of 
the morality and cpinions of the citizens of the various 
states. Here is where the Judge’s paper fails to impart the 
information which thousands are so anxious to obtain, and 
very many will be sorry that he passed over this vital point 
50 easily, And from this very fact we perceive the weak- 
ness of the position that such marplots as Anthony Com- 
stock bav any rights under the General Government to im- 
pose upon the freedom of speech, the freedom of the press, 
and the freedom of the mails. All who are desirous to 
learn how the United States Government obtains the right to 
inquire into the opinions and moral sentiments of the peo- 
ple of this country, and to emp!cy its courts to convict and 
punish them therefor, will be disappointed in Judge Hurl- 
but’s address. 

So far as he quotes that eminent jurist, Edward Living- 
ston, in framing the ciiminal code of Louisiana, it is all 
right, Every Liberal in the country will admit that Living- 
ston was correct in his definition of obscenity, and that the 
penalties under the state law which he named were just and 
reasonable. Itis under state laws that obscenity is a crime 
and should be punished, But the judge quotes nothing from 
Livingston or any other jurist in favor of the General Qov- 
ernment’s taking cognizance of obscenity or punishing it. 
Bere is just the point of difference between the “ high moral ” 
party and those they characterize as low, vile, and indecent— 
the one holding that the General Government has the right 
to inquire who is obscene, and to punish them with severity, 
while the other insists that the General Goverment has noth- 
ing to do with it, but that it belongs exclusively to the states 
as Livingston proposed. As this is the ground upon which 
the Liberals of the country are divided, and as it was upon 
this point that the National Liberal League disagreed, we 
ean but be sorry that the Judge had so little to say about it. 
He did not quote any jurist or any authority whatever in 
favor of the Gencral Government’s taking the obscenity 
business from the hands of the states, where it justly be- 
longs. The Judge hits the matter squarely on the head 
when he says: ‘‘ The states and not the Federal Government 
hav the power to punish abuses,” This ig emphatically 
the doctrine of the hated Repealers, and if the holding of it 
makes them amenable to the charge of immorality, vileness, 
and indecency it ought to apply to the Judge as well. If it 
is indecent for them to deny the powers of the Federal Gov. 
ernment in cases Of freedom and censorship, the Judge is 
also indecent, 

The Judge certainly does not make a strong argument 
when he undertakes to show that the Federal Government 
possesses the power of inquisitorial jurisdiction over the 
moral quality of the mails. He very correctly states that 
the power conferred upon Congress by the Constitution to 
establish post-oftices and post-roads confers also the implied 
power to punish robbery and other offenses against the mails 
which hinder and obstruct the postal service, which power is 
strictly for postal purposes. He distinctly says of the Gen- 
eral Government that ‘‘ when it punishes a robbery, or other 
offense against the mails, it is not for a general correction of 
the public morals, or of enforcing any of the Ten Com- 
mandments, but to enable it to succeed in safely delivering 
the mails.” But this is no argument in favor of inquiring 
into the opinions or morals of those who deposit matter in 
the mails, and there is no sort of analogy between the two 
cases, The first is to facilitate the transmission of the 
mails by removing obstructions, while the other throws 
obstructions in the way of such trangmission by holding the 
mail matter until it is examjned and then throwing it out if 
found to be of an immoral character, or what a fallible or 
bigoted man would consider Immoral, Punishing mail 
robbers bears no similarity to questioning the opinions and 
morals of those using the mails: How the mail robbers giv 
the Government the power to be a moral inquisitor we fail 
to see, f 


ernment in the ftt and proper discharge of its function as 
mail carrier.” But why the Government, in order to pro- 
tect itself in the capacity of mail carrier, should find it 
necessary to examine into the moral character of the mail 
matter intrusted to it is not made clear. 

But further on, the Judge makes the proposition for a sys- 
tem of censorship and espionage which to us seems the 
most monstrous and most destructive of the freedom of the 
press and of personal rights of anything that has been yet 
proposed. He says: ‘‘The only course which occurs 
to my mind, from what reflection I hav been able to 
bestow on the subject, would be to commit the search to the 
several deputy-postmasters, who shall apply to a United 
States Commissioner or Judge for a warrant, and under that 
to seize the suspected prints and carry them before the offi- 
cer issuing the warrant, who should determine on reading 
or inspection whether obscene and tending to corrupt the 
morals of youth or not.’ Now is that a practicable process 
for a Judge to propose ?. How are the postmasters to smell 
out obscene mail matter except they open it and examine it, 
and, Paul Pry like, look over what the people send out ? It 
could only be done by establishing a system of espionage 
the most repugnant ever known in the world! And then 
when the deputies or clerks think they hav found some- 
thing that is not quite correct or that might tend to corrupt 
the morals of youth, they must go to a commissioner or 
judge for a warrant, when the suspected matter must be 
taken before said commissioner or judge, who must read it 
over and see whether it really is improper to be sent for- 
ward, or whether it must be detained and the mailer pun- 
ished by a suit in the courts of the United States, and this 
Judge Hurlbut calls facilitating the mail service, and adyo- 
cates it upon the grounds that mail robbers are punished | 
This is represented as a powerful and unanswerable argu- 
ment in favor of the Comstock postal laws, to oppose which 
is to be denounced by the immaculate ‘‘ reformers,” as vile 
and obscene, 

If the post-office in this city be taken as one most neces- 
sary to be inspected and scrutinized for indecent matter, 
where at least a hundred tons of mail matter leave daily, a 
full regiment of deputies or inquisitors would be required 
to ferret out the immoral matter that might be mailed; and 
if such quantities are constantly being sent to echools and 
seminaries as Comstock and Abbot assure us are being sent, 
it would require a great number of commissioners or judges 
to issue warrants and bring to justice the vile offenders. Jt 
would make such an inquisition of the general post-office 
and United States courts as would put Dominic and Tor- 
quemada to shame. It cannot be believed that the Ameri- 
can people are yet ready for a censorship of this kind, 
and it can hardly be believed that the intelligent Liberals of 
the country are prepared to accept a system of espionage of 
that sort, or that it is needful to uphold such a rule in 
order not to be denominated Freelovers, defenders of ob- 
acenity, etc. Far sooner would we indorse what the Judge 
utters when he says: ‘‘It is better that obscene literature 
should prevail for a season than that any man, however 
humble, however depraved, should be deprived of his legal 
rights, without due process and the enlightened judgment 
of the Jaw.” That sounds far better than proposing the 
odious system of inquisition we hav briefly considered, 

He states a potent truth when he says: “' A believer can 
do with impunity what will excite the utmost horror if done 
by a skeptic. As such of youas hav no Redeemer may 
not commit fraud or forgery, nor rob @ -bank, nor poi- 
son, nor commit adultery with impunity, so you cannot 
commit a mistake, even in respect of unlicensed printing, 
without calling down on your heads and on your cause the 
loudest denunciations of the ‘unco guid.’” This is partic- 


‘ularly true, but it seems a Very indifferent argument to con- 


vince Likerals why they should advocate throwing away 
the guarantees of the Constitution, which is the only pro- 
tection we hav for the liberties of the people and advocat- 
ing a censorship and an inimical tribunal which will judge 
skeptics and Freethinkers far more severely than believers 
and favored ones and pronounce them guilty.of sending 
obscene matter when in others it would not be noticed. If 
that is a good reason why unbelievers should shout them- 
selves hoarse in favor of Comstockism we fall to see it. 


Rather than to advocate this tyrannous and unfriendly 

Tule, we insist it would be far better to punish obscenity by 
such state lawsas Edward Livingston devised for Louisiana 
and similar to that which every state has in its criminal 
code, The state Jaws are amply sufficient for almost all cases 
of obscenity, and it is certainly better to giv them a fair 
trial before making a detective spy system of the post-office 
department. The aphorism which the Judge quotes from 
Blackstone is worthy of repetition. ‘The liberty of the 
press is indeed essential to the nature of a free state. 
Every freeman has an undoubted right to luy.what senti- 
ment he pleases before the public ; to forbid this is to de- 
atroy the freedom of the press.” In the same connection 
we will also quote a worthy sentiment from Chas. A. Dana: 
“ Liberty cannot be overthrown in this country by direct 
attacks. The only danger is that it may be insidiously un- 
dermined.” Itigin yielding assent to the plausible doctrines 
advanced by Judge Hurlbut, and more urgently demanded 
by Anthony Comstock and Francis E. Abbot, that Liberty's 
greatest danger lies. 

Every person acquainted with the early history of our 
nation understands that the Confederacy or General Govern- 
ment possessed no powers overthe people save what was 
conferred upon it by the states by the instrument known as 


|the Constitution, and that that charter says nothing about 


“The Judge seems to favor a somewhat moderate methcd ! the postal department save that Congress shall hav the 


of procedure, when he says: ‘‘ The Jaw should affix such a: power to establish post-offices and post-roads, 


penalty as would be sufficient to deter people from mailing 
obscene publications, and no more; for the object is not to 
make a moral code, nor a penal code, nor enforce & creed, 


It nowhere, 
by implication or otherwise, even hints that Congress shall 
hav the rigbt to examine into and decide upon the moral 
character of the mail matter which the people transmit. 


this difficulty. He comes to the conclusion that, because. 
obscenity is furthered and promoted by the postal depart- 


i ment, therefore the central government has the right 


to take cognizance of it and punish it, Tf this argument, 
amounts to anything; it urges with equal force that the 
General Government has the power to take cognizance of 
and punish fraud, conspiracy, seduction, adultery, larceny, 
forgery, robbery, burglary, areon, and murder, for all these. 
may be sided and abetted through the postal department, 
Nobody will hardly be zealous enough to contend that the 
General Government ought to spy out and punish all those: 
crimes; but it has just as much warrant for it as for search- 
ing out and punishing obscenity. It has nothing to do with. 
any of these crimes, or the punishment of crimes the domin.. 
ion over which belongs exclusively to the states. 

But we did not intend to review Judge Hurlbut’s address: 
at length. We learn that Mr. T. B. Wakeman, as early as; 
his business will admit of it, will reply to as much of the. 
Judge's argument as conflicts with the correct and constitu- 
tional view of the ‘‘ Comstock” laws. When that is done, 
we will cheerfully giv place to- it, affording our readers a. 
chance to read what can be said pro and cen touching Com- 
stockiam. The question is a vital one and cannot be too well 
understood. 


Indorsers of the * High Moral” Party, 


It evidently affords the editor of Zhe Index not a little 
pleasure to quote what the Christian papers say in defense 
of the position he and his friends tcok in withdrawing from 
the League because Elizur Wright was elected President, as 
well as the slanders they utter against.those who had the 
temerity to prefer Mr. Wright for their principal officer, 
denouncing the Liberal League as an “infamous ” organi- 
zation. It seems to be a favorite occupation of The Index 
editor to reproduce what Christian papers say about him 
and his friends being ‘‘men of high moral character,” and 
characterizing those who differ from him as men of * vile 
purposes.” The Christian Union is a favorite defender of his: 
course, and several times has he derived solace from quot-. 
ing it in his favor. It isa nice question which is the more; 
culpable course—to be guilty of slander and detraction: 
direct, or to quote approvingly, and without contradiction or: 
correction, the slanders of others. 


The Milwaukee Christian Statesman is also quoted, for it: 
takes up warmly on the side of Abbot, and says ‘‘ the sym- 
pathies of all decent people must be with Abbot and his. 
party.” Tt says, ‘‘We honor him for the stand he has. 
taken against the lawless clique who think that Freethought, 
requires them to become the champions of indecency and. 
vice.’ : 

Mr. Abbot well knows how unjust these slanders are. 
He weil knows that Mr. Wright, Mr. Seaver, Mr. Verity, . 
Mr, Rivers, Mr. Damon, Mr, Palmer, Mr. Wakeman, Mrs, 
Post, Mrs, Colman, Mrs. Bristol, Mr. Cosad, Col. Fox, Mr. 
Holcomb, Mr. Root, and all the others who are opposed to 
the spirit of the Comstock laws and the crushing of the 
guarantees of the Constitution are not '‘the champions of 
indecency and vice,” and that they are not in favor of 
obscenity and immorality; still he persists in saying so ang 
repeating what others say when they assert it. Few things. 
are meaner than falsely imputing vile and disreputable 
motives to an opponent. But this has been done in The 
Indes for nearly a year, and it seems to be its principal 
argument to make the public believe that those who do not 
agree with it are in favor of the free publication and-circu- 
lation of obscene books and pictures. It knows this is false, 
yet it still quotes Christian maligners who reiterate the false 
charge. This culpable course is far worse than obscenity 
itself, T 

Mr. Underwood, as we remarked on a previous occasion, 
has had the fairness to proclaim openly the truth in this 
matter, He said in the Syracuse Congress that those who. 
favored the repeal of the Comstock laws were no more in. 
favor of obscenity than those who opposed it; and he is 
almost the Only person of the Abbot party who has had the 
honesty to admit this truth. The Rev. Gordon, the Rev. 
Clark, the Rev, Abbot, and the almost Rev. Mills hay per- 
sisted in endeavoring to cast odium upon those who hon- 
eatly disagreed with them on the beauties of Comstockiam, 
repeatedly asserting that we are the defendars of vice and 
obscenity; that they are the moral, decent, intelleetual party, 
while we are the low, the vile, the degraded ones who would 
destroy all purity and morality. If such false and contempt. 
ible tactics will always continue to delude and blind intelli- 
gent, fair-minded people, then we are mistaken. We cannot 
think they will. 

Mr. Underwood well understands that the position of the 
repealers is that, while they are opposed to obscenity, and 
think it ought to be punished, they do not think it ig 
any part of the duty of the General Government to meddle 
With it, and that the business of punishing that crime, like 
nearly all others, belongs exclusively to the state govern- 
ments, which hav ample power ‘for suppressing it. He 
knows that the repealers regard the circulation of obscenity 
through the mails precisely as they do “by express, by the 
freight lines, and by private conveyance, and that one mode 
of conveyance is no more contaminated by it in transit than 
the others. He knows that the repealers are in favor of 
using the state laws already in existence, and which hav 
been found effectual for the suppressing of obscenity, and 
opposed to the General Government meddling with it at all, 
inasmuch as it cannot do so constitutionally, any more 
than with fraud, libel, assault and battery, forgery, burglary, 
arson, and murder. He knows that the Repealers are op- 
posed to a system of censorship and espionage being set 


| up in the forty thousand post-offices of our country te exam. 


jine the mail matter Geposited there by the people for im- 
It- 


mediate conveyance, to decide whether it possesses the 


nor build up a catechism, bu simply to protect the Qoy- ' is a litile curious to notice how artfully the Judge gets ove ! necessary morality and decency to admit of its being for- 
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-warded to its place of destination. He knows that they 


agree with what The Methodist of this city said nearly 
:& year ago, and quoted at the time in these cofumns, 

He knows that the repealers are opposed to a class of sec- 
tarian laws, framed by the influence of the Y., M. O. A., 
and at the instance and direst procuring of one of the most 
‘bigoted and intolerant men this country has ever produced; 
‘which laws can easily be construed so as to cause the arrest 
of persons for the honest expression of their convictions and 
for heretical and blasphemous doctrines, as has already 
Þeendone ; and which was promised, within the past year— 
in this city, in public meeting, by the President and Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Suppression of Vice—should be 
further extended until Freethought and Freelove publica- 
tions were effectually ‘stamped out.” Mr. Underwood 
‘knows all this ; he knows that the repealers are. not in favor 
of obscenity and indecency, and, we repeat, he has had the 
fairness and honesty to say so. Mr, Abbot knows it ggually 
well, but he has not had the fairness and honesty to admit 
it. Is such a-man fit to be the leader of the Liberals of 

_ America ? Not much! 

The Ohristian Statesman, as quoted by The Index, regrets 
that Mr, Abbot has strayed away or outgrown the Christian 
religion, and hopes that he will yet be re-converted to that 
faith. In this particular we think The Christian Statesman 
is half right. It evidently has reasonable grounds for its 
hopes ; aad so far as we are concerned, we will not object 
to its hope being fully realized. It is questionable whether 
the church is not the proper place for him, and whether he 
had not betier return with as little delay as possible. Per- 
haps one more secession will carry additional joy to the 
hearts of thousands, and not be particularly inconsistent 
with his late course. i 

ig a oau 


Letter from Mr. Frothingham. 


We are permitted tọ lay before our readers the following 
letter from one of the ablest, soundest, and most reputa- 
‘ ble Liberals in the country. None can charge him with a 
want of virtue, or of being a defender of vice or indecency. 
The letter speaks for itself. Will Zhe index please copy ? < 


50 Wesr 36th BT., New Yor, Nov, 18, 1878. 
My Dear Sim: Your note of the 10th inst. admonishes me 
of a duty that should hav been discharged before—the duty 
of telling you that your argument on-the ‘‘ Comstock Postal 
Law,” has made me an advocate of repeal us. modification, 
The discussion of this autumn has brought me to the conclu- 
sion that this is the simple, logical, sensible, and only: satis- 
factory method of dealing with the obnoxious piece of legis- 
lation. The Liberals of the other opinion call for repeal of 
as; much of the law as threaten freedom of thought and 
discussion, The insolent association of Freethought with 
obscenity so stirs my indignation that for honor’s sake, if for 
no other reason, I should feel compelled to demand that the 
whole be swept away. The friends of decency must look 
‘for safeguards elsewhere. ` Yours cordially, 
T. B. Wakeman, Esq. O. B. FROTAINGEAM, 
n D 


Heywood’s Pardon: Will it be Granted? - 


On Friday morning, the 15th, Mrs. Laura Kendrick, of 
Boston, arrived here on her way to Washington, bearing 
petitions to the President, with more than six thousand sig- 
natures, praying for the pardon of Ezra H. Heywood, who 
for months has been immured in a Massachusetts prison for 
sending a copy of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” through the mails. He 
is a man of culture and refinement, but his prison associates 
are felons of all kinds, and of the lowest character. During 
a portion of the time his health was very poor and he 
feemed to be breaking down under the cruel confinement, 
His wife and children are in very needy circumstances, and, 
if they are not positively suffering from his absence, they 
require his presence and aid. 

In view of the insignificance of the offense with which he 
was charged, of the time he has already passed in prison, 
and of the earnestuess with which Mrs. Kendrick will plead 
in his behalf and in behalf of his. needy family, it is to be 
hoped her mission may prove successful, 

She made a trip to Manchester, N. H., the residence of 
Judge Clark, before whom Mr. Heywood was tried, and 
who ruled against him on the trial with needless severity, 
When he learned of Mr, Heywood’s illness, of the needy 
condition of his wife and little children, his heart naturally 
softened and he seemed touched with the pitiful facts .of 
the case, Tears even came to his eyes. Said he, “The 
man really ought to be pardoned out. Tell the President 
that I think so. -Say to him from me that I think Mr. 
Heywood ought to be pardoned.” ‘This was indeed an un- 
Jooked-for softening down in a quarter where only hardness 
of heart had been shown before. 

Mrs. Kendrick bore with her some excellent letters to the 
President and other influential parties in Washington from 
some of the first citizens of Boston, which it would seem 
ought to hav some influence with ‘‘the powers that be.” 
Among them was one from our honored friend, Elizur. 


Wright, and this we were permitted,to copy, and with pleas. 


ure we giv it to our readers. . It is as follows: 
LETTER OF BLIZUR WRIGHT TO PRESIDENT HAYES, 


To the President of the United States, Dear Sir: This will 
be presented to you by the bearer of a petition for the liber- 
ation of Ezra H. Heywood, now suffering imprisonment 
under the sentence of a United States Court. J am one of 
those petitioners; first, because I believe Mr. Heywood has 
violated no principle of sound or Christian morals; second, 
because I do not think the Government of the United States 
has any jurisdiction over the mails of the people of the 
states, or any right to dictate what sort of literature shall 
be conveyed in the mails; and third, because if he deserves 


punishment, I do, and so, I believe, does every citizen who on in a healthy manner towards a violent and sudden death. 
owns a considerable library, including the Bible, or has had į Not long since, in New York, one of his‘pals had his head 
occasion to use the mails extensively. broke and his eyes put out by an indignant, husband whom 

I cannot but regard the imprisonment of Heywood as a | Comstock and partner had sworn into the penitentiary so 
more inexcusable and dangerous attack on the freedom of | that the partner could seduce the wife of the unfortunate. 
the press and the liberties of the people than the burning of | The regret among the better classes in New York was that 
certain publications, which had been taken from the mails, | Comstock did not himself get the punishment. Hig latest 
in the streets of Charlestown in 1885. The authors of those | efforts excite not only indignation, but ridicule. It is said 
publications, of whom I was one, were not imprisoned, but | that in New York he made a shopkeeper take a cast of the 
the vast number of your petitioners, if not others, must be | Venus of Medici out of his window, which suggests that 
imprisoned if the prineiples applied in the Heywood case| Mr. Comstock belongs to the class described by Mr. Charles 


were to be carried out. 

In a life dating back to the first decade of the century, I 
hav never known a case better deserving of executive inter- 
ference, Grateful that the power which you may now so 
beneficiently exercise is constitutionally entrusted in your 
hands, I am, dear sir, yours truly, ELIzor WRIGHT. 


Armed with such documents, the noble utterances of an 
honest, worthy man, and the earnest petitions of thousands 
of sympathetic citizens from all parts of the country, it 
would seem that the President ought to be induced to grant 


Reade as prurient prudes, and it isafact that he has gimi- 
larly suppressed a photograph from Makart’s exhibition. pic- 
ture of the triumph of Charles V., for the reason that the 
composition includes ‘two nude female figures in the fore- 
ground. The mistake here is not so much in act as in the 
reason for it. At this date no argument is needed to defend 
the presence of the nude figure in art, and the general pub- 
lic will simply laugh at Mr. Comstock and vote him a nul- 
sance, Itis not the theme, but the treatment of it, that is 
to be criticised as pure or impure, and Makart’s nude fig- 
ures are altogether purer than his draped ones. His art, 


a pardon for a man who has committed no offense, save 
possibly one against good taste. : ` 


which delights most in gorgeous robes and voluptuous ap- 
pointments, is essentially impure, false, and vicious, and the 
world would be none the worse off if all his big canvasses 


If the pardon is not obtained, we feel sure it will be owing | were burned. But that is a matter of wsthetics in which 
to the influence of the Christian religion. The President| Mr. Anthony Comstock is scarcely qualified to act as censor, 
and his wife are said to be members of the Methodist and Bi his paton and employers, the irector. of Gz : a ee 
Church, and it is to be feared they hava little too much of | &bY tOr tae Suppression OF ¥ice, wish their work to succeéd, 
the spirit of the Church for him to sign a pardon for a they would do well:to suppress:their agent maith 
despised unbeliever, We, however, indulge a strong hope| The Nation of the 7th, in commenting upon what The 
that the natural impulses of human nature and a kindly | World had to say upon the same subject, used this language: 


sympathy may rise superior to the narrow bigotry and in-| «Tt is stated that an engraving, or reproduction of some 
tolerance of the Church—the very spirit that threw Mr. | kind, of Hans Makart’s immense picture, which has formed 
Hey wood where he is. and still forms the center and chief ornament of the Austrian- 
. -x Art Gallery at the Paris Exposition, hed been hanging until 

ee lately in a shop window down town, until one morning the 
Opinions on Anthony Comstock. frame appeared empty of its picture and bearing a sarcastic 

The Sun of the 10th inst. gave an account of a dinner legend to the effect that the Society for the Suppression of 


party held after the election by the anti-Tammany party Vice had ordered it taken away. If this is true, the time 


ice has come for some public-spirited person to resist the Boci- 
called the Tuscaroras. It gave a description of several of ety named above, and, if possible, punish such uncalled-for 


the speeches as well as the conversations, The following | interference with private rights, Makart’s picture is thirty 
reference to the meddlesome and inquisitorial Comstock will|feet long, and the figures in the extreme foreground are 
show the state of feeling that generally prevails in reference | @uch larger than life; those in the middie distance and full 
to him: ; . light are life size. It stands all across one of the entrances 
wae sd ae P to the Austrian gallery, and an honor ia paid te it which no 
“The table talk exceeded in interest the after-dinner | other picture of all the thousands at the Champ-de-Mars this 
speeches, While eating ‘snipe a reference was made to| year has received: fixed seats are set before it at what is 
Anthony Comstock’s action in removing a copy of Hans | assumed to be the best distance. Now a small colored print 
Makart’s painting of Charles the Fifth's entry into Ant-| of it is pronounced unfit for a New York shop window, If 
werp from a window in Fulton street. Major McLean was | this picture should be brought to New York and exhibited 
especially indignant. He flourished the head of a snipe be-| at fifty cents admission, would agents of this Society dare 
tween his fingers, and wanted to know where Comstock got | interfere?” z : 
authority for his action. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘I hav got a pic- : z 
ture of Diana and one of Susannah and the Elders in my| It may be proper to state in this conncetion that Mr, 
gallery. They -are -old paintings and one of them cost me|-Hope, from whose window Anthony Comstock ordered the 
$2,000, Comstock might as well come into my house and | picture to be taken, has opened a picture gallery over his. 
seize them, I aidsi purchaad them for anything except on | store'at 44 Fulton street, a prominent feature of which is the 
account of their coloring. e flesh tints are perfect, but copy of Hans Makart’s great produetion. It remains to be 


i Di or Susannah are especial] ive, A 
ae and logy panne hi ari noe raat lial iG ney seen Whether Comstock will deem that the cause of virtue 


hair. There is nothing about them that would attract any | anà decency, as well as the fame of his Socicly and the 
one’s admiration but the coloring. It seems to me that it is | forthcoming of his own salary of $4,000 per year, requires 
time that some one sat upon this man Comstock,” him to geize the picture or forbid its exhibition; and also 


The Daily Graphic of the 11th, contained this among itg | Whether, in that case, the extra-virtuous and respectable 
editorials: Liberals of the Gordon-Abbot school all over ihe country 


“The guasi victory achieved by Anthony Comstock in will loudly defend him and denounce as “obscene Freelov- 
compelling the withdrawal from a downtown window of a| ers” all who do not do the same, 
colored photograph of Makart’s ‘ Entry of Charles V, into! Scores of papers all over the country hav had the coyrage 
Antwerp, has been followed up by a pressure which has led | to censure Comstock’s course with regard to his interference 
to a withdrawal from the Loau Exhibition of Bourguereau’s | with these works of art, which is far less culpable than his 


i ict i ‘Aft 2 If ic]. + ay cae 
anien ase Peri giv pie 16 “actions panie interference with the publication of opinions upon theology, 


stock's trespasses beyond the pale of his authority, the gal- | physiology, and diseases. They still scem afraid to speak 
leries of the city may yet be stripped of their very choicest | out as to his contemptible course in thig line, and Boye 
gema 0 art- Bourguereay Atter tne Bath ie the Lora papera which call themselves Liberal are in the same cate- 
ssible re i m 5 : ; ; 
here impure in the innocent laughing naked tabe, nestled Bory, and aro 10 far infatusted with the man and: his spy- 
in its mother’s lap? Isn’t it about time that a check was |18 inquisitorial Work mat they condemn thelr brethren 
given to Comstock’s prudish and offensive usurpation of | Who cannot approve it. This will not always continue. We 
power ?” predict the time will come when it will not only not be con- 


The Herald of the 17th has this editorial bearing upon the | sidered disreputable to denounce Comstock, bis work, and 
same subject: his laws, but when every good, sensible, independent-minded 


“The recent action of Mr. Anthony Comstock, the agent | MAn will not fail to do 8o. 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, in compelling a 
Fulton street confectioner to remove from exhibition in his . 
window a copy of Hans Makart’s great painting of ‘‘ Charles The Wisdom of Bergh. 

Y.’s Entry Into Antwerp,” on the ground that it is an ‘‘ ob- 

scene picture,” ias an affair of great cry and little wool. | Mr, Bergh’s Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani, 

Many people have supposed it to have been only an adver- | mals, called the National Humane Society, held a conven- 

Hsing tick Ure Mrs: Fom neon 7 taney areg Bat the | tion in Baltimore on the 14th inst, It stems by u report and 
resident of. bir. Comstock s society treats it as a serious | oditorial in the Tribune, referred to elsewhere by a correg- 


matter, and draws some curious distinctions to show wher ; 
in the society’s opinion, art is art and when it becomes ob. | Pondent, that Mr. Bergh saw fit to exclude clergymen from 


scenity. For instance, copies and photographs of the| the convention, on the ground that he had found by experi- 
original of the picture that excited. Mr. Comstock’s anger | ence that they differ so greatly and make so much dissension 
may be imported a pod by a exhibited in print | as to interfere with the harmony of the meeting. The gentle- 
stores, or reproduced in en ings in pictorial papers, $ : 

That is Comstockian art, But they must not be displayed a tha ie aa $? be a a that he 
in confectioners’s windows, where buil’s eyes and lollipops | 820uld thus discriminate against them, but his position is 
attract juvenile customers, That is Comstockian obscenity, | doubtless well taken. Mr. Bergh has shown himself to be 
Powers’ Greek Slave n an art gallery would be a very}a man of human heart and a sound head. He knows 
proper female; in a retail store window a very improper | whereof he speaks when he says clergymen are a disturbi 
one. But the President of the Comstock society says that j| element. F A = mg 
the iiending. “picture, was. never ordered t. be, removed Other persons hay found this to be true, A strong in- 


from the candy man’s window. This conflicts with the ie is tates f 
statements of the confectioner and the agent, the former of | stance of this kind was exhibited at the session of the Lib- 
The 


whom states that its removal was ordered under penalty of | eral League Congress, held a month ago at Syracuse. 
seizure and arrest, while the latter has declared that he j clergymen and the ex-clergymen were decidedly a disturb- 
would hav carried out his threat if the exhibition of.th 


oo 


picture had been continued. ¢ 

“The Society,for the Suppression of Vice has, no doubt, 
accomplished much substantial good in this community. 
So has the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. The public morals are better protected now than 
they were a few years ago, and dumb animals of the present 
generation are better off, thanks to Mr. Bergh, thau their 
ancestors were. But Mr. Bergh’s excellent society does not 
add to its popularity and usefulness when it interferes with 
pigeon shooting, and turtle tying, and Mr. Comstock’s soci- 
ety will not win laurels by taking up the cudgels against 
works of art on the ground of the naughtiness of slimly- 
draped figures,” 7 


The Washington Capital has the following spicy article 


on the same subject : : 


“ Comstock, the licensed pimp and decoy-duck, is moving 


ing element there. They introduced dissension, they tra- 
duced those they should hav regarded as their brethren, 
they accounted themselves as better than those who disa- 
greed wilh them, and they attempted to throw slime 
and filth upon men at least as honorable, as truthful; 
and as pure as themselves, and finally succeeded in dis 
rupting the. League because the majority exercised their 
tight of voting for President of the organization aë their 
choice dictated. Those who made themselves conspicuous 
and more or less offensive in this business were Rev, G. E, 
Gordon, Rev. D. H. Clark, ex-Rev. F. E, Abbot, ex-Rev. 
Charles Ellis, and others who might as well be called rever- 
ends and troublous elements in a convention, Mr. Bergh is 
quite correct in estimating clergymen as fomenters of dis~ 
cord. EES 
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Communications. 


Currency Again. 


To THE EDITOR or Taz TretH SEEKER: My attention 
has been called to a very friendly criticism of my letter on 
the currency question published Sept. 28th. Mr. F. J. 
Emary perfectly agrees with me as to the amount of paper 
money in circulation at cifferent periods with the exception 


of the 7-80 loan ; he claiming, and quoting Mr. F, E. Spin- f 


ner to sustain his position, that the loan did circulate 
among the people as currency, and should be classed in that 
account ; while I maintain that it should tot be called cur- 
rency, but properly belongs among the bonded securities, 
Perhaps neither of us will be able to convince the other that 
he is wrong, but there will be no harm in trying, I believe, 
provided we both maintain the same courtesy that charac- 
terizes his first letter. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his official report to Congress, June 30, 1875, page 29, says: 


s The act of June 30, 1864 (13 Statutes, 218), authorized 
the issue of $200,000,000 Treasury noter, of not Jess than 
$10 each, payable at not more than three years from date, 
or redeemable at any time alter three years, with interest at 
not exceeding 7 810 per centum per annum. The act of 
March 38, 1865 (13 Statutes, 468), authorized a loan of $600,- 
000,000, and the issue therefor of bonds or Treasury notes, 
The notes to be of denominations not less, than $50, with 
interest in lawful money at not more than 7 3 10 per centum 
‘per annum.” ` 


Early in the history of this loan, at the request of the) 


Salt Springs National Bank, of Syracuse, where the writer 
was then employed, I addresged a letter to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, asking permission to substitute 7-80 bonds 
or notes in our vaults as a part of our reserve in lieu of the 
fifteen per cent of immediate liabilities which the national 
banks were required by law to constantly hold in legal 
tenders as a reserve fund. f 

Inquiries of this kind, from nearly all paits of the coun- 
-try, called out a printed circulsr from the Comptroller ad- 
dressed to every bank in the Union, refusing to grant the 
request, and calling the bankers’ attention to the last clause 
inthe act of June 30, 1864 (13 Statutes, 218), “Nor shall 
any Treasury note bearing interest issued under this act be 
a legal tender in payment or redemption of any notes issued 
by any bank or banker, calculated or intended to circulate 
as money.” 

‘At this time the legal tender notes absorbed by the na- 
tional banks as a reserve fund amounted in the aggregate to 
over $100,000,000, 

It is plain, therefore, that the framers of the 7-30 law had 
no intention of making this very popular loan take the place 
of currency, or in any way swell the amount of. paper money 
in circulation. The 7-830 bonds were a time obligation, pay- 
able three years after date, bearing interest at the highest 
nominal rate of any Government loan, Moreover, they were 
payable to order, the word order being plainly printed on 
each.bond, a blank space being left so that savings banks, 
insurance companies, trust companies, and other heavy in- 
vestors, might insert the owner’s name, and hold them as 
an investment with nearly as much safety as they could a 
registered bond. The loan was very popular on account of 
the high rate of interest ; but the 7-80 notes did not circu- 
late as money among the people to any extent, not even so 
freely as the 5-20 coupon bonds which were payable to 
bearer, and no one ever imagined that those were currency. 


The writer stood at a bank counter all through the life of | 


this loan, handling millions of dollars in currency, but 
never to my knowledge was a 7-30 note received or paid 
out over the counter as currency. 

The "-30 bonds could not circulate among the people as 


currency from the very nature of the loan, which com-. 
manded quite a premium at once, every $1,000 increasing in 


value twenty cents per day. With twenty-two years ex- 
perience in the banking business I hav had occasion to use 
the word currency and to hear the word used by practical 
financiers an indefinite number of times, but never until 
recently hav I beard the term applied to an interest-bearing 
time obligation payable to order, 

This is but a matter of opinion, however, and if we can- 
‘not agree as to the true definition of the word, I am sure 
Mr, Emary and myself will agree to disagree amicably. 

THE TRUTH SEEKER of Nov. 2d contains an article writ- 
ten by Kersey Graves, criticising me in such an unkind 
spirit that.I had concluded not to reply, notwithstanding 
the fact that his position, in my opinion, is entirely unter- 
able and cannot be supported by the facts in the case. 
Quite a number of friends having called upon me, how- 
ever, aud having examined for themselves xo less than ten 
official public debt statements published by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the year 1866—copies of which I hay now 
jn my poasession—and finding such cfiicial statements to 
differ so widcly—not having the slightest resemblance to the 
statements made by Mr. Graves—Iam urged in justice to 
myself and friends to reply. I will try to be brief and as 
far as practicable avoid personalities in the discussion of 
these facts and principles, i aane 

I forgiv Mr. Graves for the tone of his letter and his strong 
intimation that I am very ignorant upon this question ; per- 
haps he will some day change his opinion, a 

In quoting from my letter as to the aggregate currency 
outstanding in 1865, Mr. Graves has made a mistake of 500 
million dollars, which I presume was unintentional. 

In order to analyze Mr. Graves’ remarkable statement, I 
must reproduce it. He saya: l 

“I go to headquarters for my statistics, I draw from an 
autority that cannot be disputed. The Secretary of the 
Treasury I regard as the most reliable authority in such 
cases, and here is his report with respect to the currency 
circulation of 1866: 


“1. Temporary. loangs.........+ $107,000,000 ` 
2. Certificates of indebtedness. 85,000,000 
8. Five per cent legal tenders.. 88,954,000 
4, Coin-interest legal tenders... 217,000,000 
5, Seven-thirty notes.........- 850,000,000 
6. GreenDacks,..+.esereccrveee 433,000,000 
7, Fractional currency. ™....... 844,000,000 
8, Cash, or COÍN... ........005 88,218,000 
9. National. bank notes........ 181,452,000 

10. State bank notes....+.eeeses 240,000,000 

450,000,000 


I add 11. Confederate notes..... tases 


i f $3,029,624,000” 

_ It would hav been well if Mr, Graves had kindly informed 
us what month in 1866 the Treasury report was issued from 
which his table was computed. I hav in’ my possession ten 
official public debt statements for the year 1866, and I can 
find no figures, either in detail or aggregate, which can be 
successfully compared with his figures. The fiscal year in our 
Government finances always ends in June, and to the June 
statements I refer all readers who wish to compare my fig- 
ures published Sept. 28th. I hav again carefully looked 
them over, and unhesitatingly pronounce them correct. 
The bank statements are furnished quarterly, and are called 
for by the Comptroller of the Currency irregularly as to 
date. The banks are never notified in advance, but are re- 
quired to furnish a swern detail statement of the condition 
at some prior date designated by the Comptroller. <A slight 
discrepancy may therefore be found in the aggregate cur- 
tency in June each year, as the. bank statements may hav 
been called for in May, but the difference can in no case be 
material, : 

In order to compare the genuine with the counterfeit I 
herewith present a correct abstract of the official public debt 
statement for June, 1866, as published by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and republished at the time in the World, 
Herald, Tribune, Times, and. nearly. every leading daily 
newspaper in the country: 

Debt bearing interest. 


Five per cent bonds.....+-..seeecereceene 198,241,100 
Six “ fs t due in 1867 and 1868.. 18 323 592 
a CL OF 6:);) ee 288,745,500 
pe ie ‘© five-twenty bonds....+1..+. 695,515,000 
te e ponds... ee. ETETETT 5,402,000 
Three years 7-30 bonds.. 812,221,600 
Temporary loan....-+.:esesenreecececites 124,561,486 
Certificates of indebtedness.....-....65- . 48,025,000 
Three years compound interest notes..... . 162,012,140 
2,343,047 418 
Debt on which interest has ceased........ 4,900,430 
` Debt bearing no interest. 
United States legal tender notes.. s.s. sess 402,128,318 
Fractional currency....... FANER LERE ote 27,384,065 
Gold certificates of deposit.......-sseeeees 22,568, 320 


2,799,979,451 
Coin and currency in Treasury, deducted 129,691,088 


Total debt. June, 1866........ceesesceeess  $2,670,288,368 

It will be seen at a glance that both statements cannot be 
correct, both cannot be copies of official records. ` 

I bav neither time nor inclination to fill your valuable 
space with a complete review of Mr. Graves’ figures. Buf- 
fice it to call your readers’ attention to a few points which I 
trust Mr. Graves will be able to see for himself are incor- 
rect, The fractional currency in circulation, which he 
claims in 1866 amounted to 344 million dollars, did not at 
any time during that year reach 29 millions, the June state- 
ment showing $27,334,965. The greatest amount of frac- 
tional currency ever in circulation was published in June; 
1874, at $45,881,295. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
official report to Congress for 1873, page 29, says: 

“The dct of July 17, 1862 (12 Statutes, 592), authorized 
the use of postal and other stamps as currency, and made 
them receivable in payment. of all dues to the United States 
less than five dollars. The fourth section of the act of March 
8, 1863 (12 Statutes, 711), authorized the issue of fractional 
notes in lieu of postal and other stamps and postal currency; 
made them exchangeable in sums not lesg thah three dollars 
for United States notes, and receivable for postage and rev- 
enue stamps, and in payment of dues to the United Btates, 
except duties on imports, less than five dollars ; and limited 
the amount, to $50,000,000. The fifth section of the act of 
June 30, 1864 (13 Statutes, 220) authorized an issue of $50,- 
000,000 in fractional currency, and provided that the whole 
amount of these notes, outstanding at. any one time, should 
not exceed this sum.” f . 

The state bank notes in circulation, which Mr. Graves 
claims in 1866 amounted to 240 million dollars had all been 
withdrawn from circulation with the exception of about 20 
millions nearly two years prior to 1866. . The Comptroller, in 
his official. report for June, 1866, says: ‘‘There are $19,- 
966,163 in state bank currency unredeemed, but not more 
than one half of that amount can be estimated as actually in 
use, the balance having been lost or destroyed.” 

The coin interest legal tender notes, which Mr. Graves 
modestly puts down at 217 million dollars, had no existence 
whatever except in the fertile mind of the writer. No such 
loan was ever passed by Congress, and no such item ever 
appeared in the public debt statements. Many of the other 
items, including 450 millions of Confederate currency, I 
must decline at this time to consider, they being unworthy 
of refutation, Now if Mr, Graves will take the trouble to 
sénd my article published Sept. 28th, together with his crit- 
icism to the Bureau of Statistics at Washington, or to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, asking for further information, 
and publish the reply in Tue TRUTA SEEKER, if I am 
wrong and he is right, I will humbly acknowledge through 
the same channel that the vast number of public debt etate- 
ments and the annual reports of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as well as the reports of the Comptroller of the Cur 
rency, together with many other valuable statistics which I 
have been carefully collecting for a quarter of a century— 
supposing them to be official—are all base counterfeits, and 
that annually I have been imposed upon ‘by our member of 


‘| posed were sending me genuine documents, If, on- the 


other hand, Mr: Graves finds he is in the wrong, I hope hig 

acknowledgment will appear as public as his attempted 

criticism. _ Fraternally yours,- Jonn W. TRUESDELL, 
Syracuse, Nov, 5, 1878. i to 


_ Borrowed Abuse as a Weapon of Warfare, 


To THE EDITOR of THe TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: The Index 
of November 7th has commenced the campaign in behalf 
of “reform” by discharging its vials of wrath, in nine col- 
umns, on the heads of the majority of the National Liberal 
League, As one of the majority delegates, I must:again 
protest. against any and all of the misstatements by the 
‘‘ official organ of the National Liberal. League of Amer- 
ica” made with the avowed purpose of influencing the 
Local Leagues *‘ to dissolve their connection with the old 
National League.” Zhe Index commences by declaring that 
at the opening of the Congress *‘ the spirit of the ‘repeal’ 
party immediately revealed itself,” and that “a fair, orderly, _ 
and expeditious course of business was evidently ‘not de- 
sired.” Now, this sweeping accusation that the majority 
did not desire to act fairly in the method of conducting the 
business of the Congress is unwarranted, : and is entirely 
disproved by The Index itself when, shortly after, it admits 
that the majority organization gave the “ reform” minority 
four members out of five on the Committee on Resolutions, 
and three ‘‘ reform” members out of four of the Committee 
on Nomination of Officers, which, Zhe Index says, were the 
two leading committees. What could be fairer than this? 
It also accuses the majority of “long and profitless wran- 
gling,” ‘‘ wasting of time,” ‘‘ perversity,” etc. Now, does 
it suppose that anybody is going to believe that a majority 
which was united on repeal did this thing all alone? 

I hav a vivid memory of a wide-awake minority who used 
economically (not ‘‘ wasted ”) all the time they could get to 
prevent the majority from carrying any point in the Con- 
gress, from first to last; and it is to their honor that they 
exhibited their fair share of ‘‘ perversity” in a very lively 
and able manner, These charges are repeated in varying 
form over and over again, such as “the repeal party be- 
trayed a reckless disregard of fair play,” and so on ad inf.. 
nitum. ; ; 

These things are heaped upon a majority who postponed 
for a year the. whole question of repeal, for, peace and bar- 
mony, and to save téme, so that the fundamental principles 
of the League (the separation of the Church and State) 
could be acted upon the last day of the session. But, pass- 
ing by all other things, 2he Inde, in copying the following 
shameful article from the Syracuse Daily Standard, has by 
implication wilfully misrepresented the character of. the 
majority delegates, because its editor knows this article to 
be an abominable caricature and a tissue of most scurrilous 
falsehoods as applied to either the majority or minority of 
the National Liberal League. Read this delectable extract 
from The Index, and make up your mind if it‘ intends to 
show fair play to the reputations of its late companions and 
associates: l 

The Syracuse Daily Standard of October 28th had these 
plain-spoken words to say on the events of the two preced- 
ing days: ' 

The Congress of Radical Thinkers held at Wieting Opera 
House Saturday and yesterday must hav furnished much food 
for thought to those who hav any regard for the decency of 
society and the purity of mankind. But one question arose for 
consideration, and that related exclusively to obscene literature, 
By persistent as well as quiet effort, a majority of the League 
wes composed of Freeiovers and dirty literature defendors,‘and 
from first to last they were determined upon making a point in 
favor of its free circulation, Their remarks sometimes almost 


polluted the atmosphere of the Opera House, and one who said 
that “if they should be left alone, they weuld stink themselves 


‘to death.” was not so far out of the way as he might hav been, 


The decent element was compelled to leave; it had no other 
refuge than the organization of a new association, The League 
in Syracuse represented by Messrs. C. D. B. Mills and John W. 
Truesdell repudiated the perfumears and joined the new asso- 
elation, The one represented by Mrs. Colmaa remained. 

The. seceders are entitled to the commendation of ail de- 
fenders of morality for the course they took, Such a spectacle 
Was never presented in Syracuse before as that when men and 
women rose in their places and opanly advocated the up- 
rooting of principles of morality. The Journal was severely 
criticised by them for calling things by their right names,” In 

lace of “ socialistic priviloges”’ it said ** Freelove;” instead of 
‘radical publications ” it said ‘‘obscene literature.” . The 
adherents of immorality should thank the Journal, rather than 
blame it, for not speaking yet more plainiy, and sinking not a 
few members of the disgraceful combination to a level beneath 
that of brothels. 


Let an intelligent public judge, if they desirte ‘to leave 
and unite with anew League whose principal weapons of 
warfare thus far, as shown by its official organ, are ` gross 
misstatements and abuse of the majority, who happen to 
honestly differ with the minority as to the constitutionality 
and dangerous tendency of a United States law, and there- 
fore desire its repeal, Yours for justice, i 

Boston, Mass,, Nov. 10, 1878. ~“Hunry Damon, 


Ingersoll the Enemy of Moses. 


To rug EDITOR or THz TRUTH BERKER, Sir: The fol: 
lowing appeared in the Syracuse Daily Journal of Saturday, 


‘Nov, 9th: 


“The Rev. D: Norman Seaver, pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Unurch, will to-morrow (Sunday) morning 
preach a discourse upon ‘The Mistakes of the Enemies of 
Moses; or, The Law of the Old Testament Vindicating the 
God of the Old Testament.’ There are many in this com- 
munity who hav heard one side of the important question 
involved in the discussion of this subject, and Dr. Seaver's 
presentation of the other side of it will be interesting and 
profitable to all such who may hear him to-morrow. There- 
is deep interest in the tendencies of the American people, 
and Christian teachers hav a duty to perform in aiding to 
stem those tendencies towards immorality (sie) and licen- 
Liousness” (sic). é 

Alzo, in the Sunday Courier, the following: == ~ 

“INGERSOLL MEETS A Formman.—Rev. Norman Beaver, 
pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, will preach this 
‘morning from his own pulpit én ‘ The Mistakes of the Ene- 
mies of Moses.’ The discourse will bè an exposure of the 


Congress and others, of all shades in politics, whom I sup- | sophistries expounded in this city last week by Col, Robert 


The Truth Seeker, November 23, 1876. 


7z 


G. Ingersoll. Dr. Seaver is a scholar of theology eminently 
able to cope with even as able an adversary on the other 
side as Col. Ingersoll.” 


3ist., on Sunday morning I repaired to- the church afore- 
said to hear the Old Testament: God vindicated and the 
‘exposure of the sophistries” by the ‘able adversary,” Dr. 
Seaver. ; i BP ae : 

As might be expected, he never.attempted to “cope” with 
them (the ‘‘sophistries”’), or Ingersoll either, but, after an- 
nouncing his text and reading the Jaw of God, given: to 
Moses (Deut. v and x), he stated. that a lecturer (referring to 
Ingersoll, but not by name), said, “If the God of the uri- 
verse be the God of the Bible, then I. cannot worship him.” 
After an eloquent and lengthy wonder how any one could 
hav any objection to the God of the Bible, he disclaimed 
any intention to condescend to ‘‘any picayune criticiama” 
on the number of blades of grass that might or might not 
hav grown on Mt. Sinai; whether there was a sufficiency to 
feed all the cattle that came out of the land of Egypt or not; 


whether there could hav been an increase from the seventy | 


souls who went down into the land of Egypt to the number 
who returned or not. Jt was enough for him to know that 
such a nation existed, etc. You must know that Col. Inger- 
soll had made estimates of these Bible facts (?) and utterly 
disproved their possibility, and this. was the summary way: 


in which this theologically ‘eminently able scholar ” ‘ex- į 


posed the ‘‘sophistries” of the Colonel, and performed ‘his 
duty in aiding to stem those tendencies towards immorality 
and licenticusness,” viz : by evasion and duplicity, He 
went over the Ten Commandments, pronouncing them all 
tt pood,” and ‘very good,” and inquiring at the close of 
each, ‘What is there in that that any man should attempt 
to deny and defy?” f . ae 
One would hav supposed he had never reed of all the 
Wars, murders, rapes, incests, wife-stealings, and human 
sacrificial burnt-offerings which it is ‘said in the book God 
commanded and took delight in; neither his laws for the 
provision of slavery, nor yet his preference for such men 
as adulterous David and polygamous Solomon, of whom 
he (Dr. Seaver) made mention of in the highest terms—so 
utterly did he ignore the whole Old Testament for his 
pet code of morals, the ten commandments, to the ‘total 
exclusion of the entire remainder of the book, with the 
exception of these two boly men of God, David and Sol- 
omon, And there sat his listening. congregation, never 
questioning, it is to be presumed, the honesty of the man 


who was. thus duping them with a pretense of ‘‘the mis- | 


takes of the enemies of Moses” being fully answered in this 
Jaudation of the law of Moses. How long will the world 
be thus deceived. by these men of God and enemies of all 


science and truth? Just so long as those who disbelieve ; 


the myths of the Bibie will attend their places of worship 
and act devoutly and seem to pray when they hav no belief 
jn prayer, pay enormous sums into their treasuries to sup- 
port such nieans of grace, and suffer the cause of Liberalism 
to languish and pine for the want of support,@rom their 
moral cowardice, their impecuniosity, or any other motive. 

The Prophetic Conference in your city last week, the 


present Week of Prayer for the young men of this nation | 


and of the world, the effort made through the Women’s 
Home Missionary Society, and various other ‘‘ new depart- 


tres” fiom the old-established Christian usages, plainly ; 


show that they are not dead yet, and that the friends of 
Freethought hav a mighty battle to fight with these Jesuits 
before they will gain for this republic the freedom for re- 
ligious expression and belief that the framers .of. our Con- 
stitution and the winners of our independence intended 
when they declared, ‘‘ All men are born free and equal.” 
‘Syracuse, N, Y., Nov, 11, 1878, ELLA E. GIBBON. . 


ly A 


A Letter of Dissatisfaction. 


Neither of the following letters were writen for publica- 
tion, but possibly they may interest the reader as much as 
others. ‘Ihe first is evidently written by an intelligent but 
somewhat unfair gentleman, and was deemed worthy of an 
answer. The reply was written hurriedly and was about to 
be mailed When, upon being shown to a friend, it was ad- 
vised that both the letter and the reply be published in TEE 
TRUTH SEEKER. The advice was acted upon, as follows: 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Sir: For some ‘two or- three weeks 
past there. hav’ been mailed to me (I know not from what 
source) copies of your paper, Tam TRUTH SEEKER. J write 
now to request that, if they come from your Office, they may 
be discontinued. If you desire it, I will return the three 
copies already. received. is 

The unfzir and vindictive tone of your editorials and the 
personalities indulged in by yourself and many of your con- 
tributors tend only, in my opinion, to disgrace and degrade 
the Liberal cause. Your paper has, moreover; been the 
chief instrument in thrusting upon the Liberals of the coun- 
try the defense of the right to print and disseminate through 
the mails obscene and filthy literature—a question entirely 
foreign from and inimical to the cause for which they should 
unitedly work. By the insane attempt to force this nauseous 
pill down the throats of Freethinkers and get them to in- 
dorse its views upon this dirty.subject, your paper has suc- 
ceeded in breaking up a useful organization which. had no 
business-whatever to identify itself with this question. If 
Freethinkers throw overboard, along with the superstitions 
of Christianity, ail restraints upon natural morality and vir- 
tue, they can never hope for success, and, in fact, do not 
deserve it. Rather the bonds of virtuous superstition than 
indecent and immoral license! will be the verdict of every 
right-minded person. ' 

ut Freethought is not necessarily allied with immorality 
and indecency, although it has long been so charged by the 
orthodox. Your paper, having made itself the organ of the 
Freelove clique, has indeed done much to strengthen the 
force of this orthodox charge, and assisted in affixing upon 
Liberalism a most disgraceful stigma. 

Wounded thus by the hands of those who were supposed 
to be its friends, the future progress of religious Freethought 
will be materially retarded unless common sense speedily 
reasserts itself in the place of blind infatuation with the 
class of which your sheet appears to be the representative. 

Yours for a pure and decent Liberalism, ` 
Cuas. M. CUYLER. 


‘REPLY. 
` Mr. Cuas, M. CUFLER, Dear Sir: Yours of the 12th is 
received. I think it quite likely that copies of Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER were sent you- from this office, as I think your name 
was, with others, handed me by a friend. I am sorry that 
they are so distasteful to you. It is my wish to be fair and 


á i . : | yout pleasure as to returning the copies of my paper sent 
Having heard Col. Ingersoll’s lecture in Syracuse on Oct. | you. Let z r Jep 


‘| utation and respectability at their just value, prizes lib- 


truthful in all I hav to say, My style may be rough and 
uncultured, but I hope I am ‘not dishonest. You may act 


ror They are not of much consequence, any way. 

~ Allow me to say I think you do me injustice, as well as 
the class to which I belong. Let me mention some of the 
pointe: - 

1. Your charge of unfairness I will not enlarge upon, but 
i will only repeat that I hav not intended to be unfair, If I 
i hay told one untruth in ali this Comstock controversy I do 
not know it. Personalities hav been used, but they seemed 
necessary, and they hay Leen resorted to in self-defense. They 
| weie not begun in my paper. . They were commenced, in 8 
most ¢ffensive manner, in The Index. Its editor has repeat- 
| edly charged me with being a defender of obscenity, and he 
‘needlessly went out of his way to try to prove me guilty of 
forgery. He wrote to enemies in this city to obtain damag- 
ing facts to publish against me, and twice did he resort to 
í the same personal and untrue charges, to my injury. When 
_I was arrested a year ago by a warrant from a United States 
i court, issued at the instigation of Anthony Comstock, backed 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association, upon a false and 
cruel charge of obscenity, which was a convenient one to 
cover what was regarded by the same Christian censors as 
blasphemy, and when a frim prison seemed to yawn to re- 
ceive me, I felt’ impelled, by as honest and earnest an im- 
pulee as I ever felt in my lite, to do what I could to stay the 
| surging tide of bigotry, intolerance, and Comstockism which 
‘ threatened to overwhelm the Liberals of America; and when 
I caused petitions: to be ‘sent over the country to be signed, 
l asking for the repeal or- modification of one of the most 
| infamous laws ever placed upon the statute books of our 
| ccuntry; then it was that F. E. Abbot denounced the move- 
‘ment ahd misrepresented the motives of those moving 
| in the matter; then it was that he showed his cloven foot; 
: then it was that he stabbed me in the back; then it was that 
| he tried to blacken my reputation and destroy the earnest 
work in which I was engaged. This very Liberal (?) busi- 
ness he has continued at brief intervals since. Had the 
same course been pursued against yourself, I presume that 
you would hav shown quite as much “vindictiveness” 
as I hay. Mr, Abbot did me a deep personal wrong before I 
ever said one uncomplimentary word against. bim in my 
paper. There is abundance of proof of this. 
| R. You say my paper ‘‘ has been the chief instrument In 
(thrusting upon the Liberals of the country the defense of 
the right to print aud disseminate through the mails obscene 
‘and filthy literature.” You wrong me grossly. My paper 
has never advocated anything of the kind. I hav never 
advocated the publishing and dissemination of filthy or 
obscene literature. I am no more in favor of it.than your- 
self, I hav repeatedly denounced that vile class of stuff, 
and hav insisted that it ought to be suppressed and its 
‘authors duly punished, but in a legitimate and constitu- 
tional way. I am opposed to the Generg] Government’s 
taking in its hands what belongs solely to the states. Of 
course, obscenity is a crime that should be arrested and pun- 
| ished the same as forgery, perjury, arson, homicide, and 
| murder, but the United. States Government has nothing to 
ido with any of them. The punishment of them belongs 
exclusively to the states. It is not the mailing of obscenity 
| that specially makes it wrong; it is the publishing of it and 
sending it abroad. in any way. It is just as bad sent by ex- 
press, by freight, or by private conveyance. As stopping the 
circulation by mail can possibly reach but a small part 
of what may be disseminated, I am in favor of fighting it 
on broader grounds. Iam in favor of arresting ita publica- 
tion so effectually that it cannot be sold openly over the 
counter or secretly in the rear room; so that it cannot be 
packed and shipped with other literature, or sent by rail- 
toad, steamer, express, or mail. J¢ 73 practicable to do this. 

It. is not difficult to suppress the publication of obscene 
books and prints; it can easily be done, as it has been done, 
without suborning the postal department-of the General 
Government. This work was done nearly- six years ago, 
and there has practically been no circulation of the stuff 
since. This alarm about the quantity that is being sent 
through the mails is without grounds. Besides, Tax TRUTH 
BEBKER is not responsible for the matter being brought to 
the attention of Liberals. The remark that it was so 
brought will apply with far more truth to The Index than 
tomy paper. Zhe Index firat raised the hue and cry about 
the enormity of asking Congress for a repeal or modifica- 
tion of the Comstock laws. The Index forced it upon the 
attention of the League, and called for a discussion of the 
question that the League might decide it. It was Mr. 
Abbot who laid down the planks upon which he would 
stand, and upon which he demanded that he and his com- 
panions should be elected. If it was not the spirit of dic-. 
tatorship, then I am no judge of the article. . 

3. You say my paper ‘‘has broken up a useful organiza- 
tion,” meaning the League. This is most unjust. My 
paper has not broken up the organization, nor ever contained 
a line in favor of: disruption. It ‘was Abbot and his friends 
who divided the League, and the only excuse was because 
another man than himself, but one of the wisest and 
best that the country can produce, was elected instead of 
him, Cast not the sin of disruption on my head. 

But let me assure you that the Liberal League is not 
broken up. We are as thoroughly organized as ever. We 
hav a noble Liberal for President, who, while he holds rep- 


erty and constitutional rights still higher. He is not in 
favor of surrendering the dearest rights which the Consti- 
tution confers upon the people for the sake of standing well 
with the Mrs. Grundys of society or for aiding and abetting 
Comstockism. 
4, You intimate that I am in favor of throwing overboard 
all restraints upon the natural passions. It isnot so. I 
hay never advocated anything of the kind. I hav lived to 


see sixty years, and hav led moral life, and will not 
object to comparing records with yourself, : 


5. You say my paper ‘has made itself the organ of the 
Freelove clique, and has done much to strengthen the force 
of the orthodox charge, and assisted in affixing upon Liber- 
alism a most disgraceful stigma.” This is utterly false. My 
paper is not, and has never been, the organ of Freelovers. I 
am not a Freelover in theory or practice, and I hay never 
written a paragraph in favor of Freelovism. But I do not 
hold myself to be any better or more righteous than those 
who believe in Freelove. My position is that those who do 
believe in Freelove hav aright to do so, and hav a right 
to hold to their convictions, to publish them, and to send 
them through the mails. I do not think much of the Liber- 
alism of any man who cannot accord to others the same right 
to think and speak and print that he claims for himself. 
Bigotry and intolerance are just as obnoxidus in those who 
pretend to be Liberals as in any people in the world, It is 
no better in them to proscribe others for thinking differently 
from themselves than it is in Christians to proscribe Radi- 
cals for blasphemy and sacrilege. Probably blasphemy 
seems worse to a real Christian than does lewdness or ob- 
scenity. If the General Government has the right to set up 
a censorship over the mails to throw out what is not proper to 
pass through them, it has just as much right to throw out 
biasphemy and heresy as it has indecency and obscenity. If 
we once surrender the rights guaranteed to us by the Consti- 
tution and allow a system of espionage to be set up over us, 
we know not where it will stop. It is just as lawful for our 
orthodox opponents to throw out what they may class as 
immoral as what they may hold to be obscene. Neither are 
defined with the slightest accuracy. What may be regarded 
as immoral by one may be moral to another. What may be 
obscene to one may be not at all so to another. It is wholly 
in opposition to the genius of American institutions for any 
one class to set up a standard of opinion for others. For 
the life of me, I cannot understand how any Liberal who is 
‘a Liberal can be in favor of it. I cannot understand how a 
Libera) like Judge Hurlbut can advocate the inspection of the 
public mails by postmasters ang their deputies to see whether 
the matter is proper to be forwarded or not. It is the most 
monstrous proposition that I ever heard advanced by a Lib- 
eral, and is one of which a reasonable Christian ought to be 
ashamed, If that system of inspection and espionage is not 
resorted to, how are postmasters to know whether the mail 
matter is obscene or not? a 

I cannot think that the people of this conniry, much less 
the Liberal element, are yet ready to advocate the official 
inspection of the public msils before they can be forwarded 
to their places of destination, even with the hope of finding, 
now and then, alittle obscenity, It would be one of the 
most unpopular aud abborrent practices that has ever been 
perpetrated under our government; and would be more de- 
structive to the principles of free speech and a free presa, 
and in the aggregate a thousand times worse than if a small 
amount of indecent matter occasionally passed through the 
mails. But without an abhorrent system of espionage and - 
censorship, something like the one suggested by Judge 
Hurlbut, it is difficult to see how the Comstock laws are to’ 
be fully applied, and how it may not he possible for obscen. 
ity to occasionally find its way through the mails. 

Let me say, here and distinctly, that if the class that 
are denominated Freelovers are the only portion of the 
Liberal element who hav the moral courage to stand up in 
defense of liberty, free speech, & free press, and free mails, 
I shali stand with them. If they are the only defenders of 
the rights inherited under the Constitution, I will be counted 
one. I had rather be called a Freelover than be false to 
the most vital principles of American liberty. 

Iam notin favor of obscenity but I am in favor of jib- 
erty and will oppose everything whose aim it is to destroy 
it. It is just as untrue and mean to taunt our party with 
being in favor of obscenity as it was to accuse the anti-slavery 
party with being in favor of miscegenation and amalgama- 
tion, The devotees of liberty hav always been charged with 
indecency and immorality. Probably we shall have to trust 
to time for vindication. ; 

I cannot but feel grieved that you do not like my paper. 
It bas been my effort hy hard work and economy to make it 
as good as I could and to keep it alive through the five years 
of hard times we hav passed through. Ido not claim that 
itis as good as your favorite The Index: but it contains 
fully a third more reading matter for the money and has 
managed to get along on less than one-tenth the aid the cul- 
tured sheet has received. I am glad there are thousands of 
persons in the country, with tolerably fair mental capacity, 
who seem to think far more of it than you do, Bo long as 
they sustain me I shall go on and continue to do the best I 
cap. 

It is ueeless for me to write more at length. I can see 
that your mind is prejudiced and I fear you are one of those 
who value respectability above liberty and right. As for 
me I shall continue to approve what I believe to be right 
and to oppose what I believe to be wrong. You may think 
me vindictive if you choose, but I think Abbot far more so. 
Besides he is so unfair that he has made more than fifty pos- 
itive misrepresentations in connection with this subject. 
You of course hav the right to approve of his conduct and 
his falsehoods. I had rather, even, be untruthfully accused 
of “ obscenity ” than be so false and unfair as he. 

Let me say, in closing, that while you of the Comstock 
reform party claim you hav the larger share of reputable 
Liberals on your side, there are a few who hav some rep 
utation for intelligence and respectability who have pro- 
nounced themselves opposed to Comstockism and is favor 
of repeat. Prominent among them may be named James 
Parton, A. B. Bradford, and O. B, Frothingham. I 
hav just seen a recent letter from the latter gentleman 
in which he says that since looking into the subject and 
examining the arguments he is compelled to acknowl- 
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edge himself in favor of unconditional repeal, It may 
` þe deemed necessdry for Mr. Abbot or ycurself to take Mr. 
Frothingham to task. It will perhaps hardly do for so emi- 
nent and worthy a wan to ally himself with the disreputable 
side of the lovers of Hiberty—with Freelovers and obscenists, 
as you and others delight to call us. Will Mr. Frothingham 
be peacefully allowed to place himéelf in such odious com- 
pany? Possibly Bennett is not the only one who may be 
counted among the vile. According to my view, time and 
investigation are only necessary to bring thousands over to 
the posion occupied by Mr. James Parton and Mr. O. B. 
Frothingham—the ‘side of American liberty and personal 
rights. 
I will annoy you with no more papers. 
Yours for liberty and truth, D, M. BENNETT, 
z $$ iaa 
MR. CETLÆR seems to hoy a decided dislike for Taz TRUTH 
BEEZER and its editor, To show that there are good and 
iatelligent men who entertain different views, we take 
pleasure in giving the following letters by way of contrast: 


50 West 36th st., N. Y., Oct. 24, 1878. 
D. M. Bexnerr, My Dear Sir; Your .valuable present of 
booka was brought yesterday afternoon. Iam ashamed to 
accept them, as they must consume no small part of the 
modest sum of money which I intended as a gift. But that 
cannot be helped now. You speak of my ‘‘ kindness” to 
you. The phrase a little jars on me. There is no “ king- 
ness? in an act of simple appreciation. I recognize in you 
a stalwart, disinterested, devoted worker; and when I see 
one such, I hope I hav good sense enough to honor his fidel- 

ily to his own convictions and methods. 
‘ Faithfully yours, O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 18, 1878. 
Mr. D, M. Bennett, Deer Sir; You hav my warmest 
thanks for the zeat volume containing the Addresses at 
Watkins Glen, with your kind letter, received this morning. 
May yeu more and more hav the joy of success in your 
efforts to liperate and liberalize the human race. 
Yours truly, Exizurk WRIGHT. 


T 


Letters from Friends. 


NOTES FROM MICHIGAN. 
BY DR. J. L. YORK. 


DEAR BENNETT : Since I wrote you last. I hav been ac- 
tively engaged in driving the red-hot plowshare of Free- 
thought. 

My stay here has been prolonged far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and, from present prospects, I will remain here 
during the winter and visit the East in the spring. 

The outlook for our cause in Michigan is truly hopeful ; a 
good audience almost anywhere can be gathered to listen to 
the gospel of nature. 

The rage of orthodox heathen is growing every day more 
watense. Salvation by faith is losing its hold upon the peo- 
-ple more and more as the Bible of nature is better under- 
atood. 

Revivals of religion are quite rare in this state at present, 
and they hav no bright prospect for the future. 

Our Bob Ingersoll has been stirring things up gain in 


a 
Michigan, and poor old theology crumbles to its fali—-not 

‘hat the churches ara dead, not so, But theology is dying, 
anil the church is simply working for place and power, 

Money power and ecclesiastical power join hands to-day 
to hold the peopie in bondage to the craft of priest and 
gold, and if there was ever a time to work, that time is now. 

No daubing of untempered mortar will meet the wants of 
our people to-day ; they are digging down to get at the bed- 
rock of truth. 

* Our whole social, religious, and political structure is uu- 
dergoing the most critical search after truth. Something is 
wrong, ang the people are on the track of many hoary- 
headed lies in both church and state. These two thieves 
hav always robbed the people and kept them poor, but their 
day of reckoning is at hand. 

Oh, for a baptism of helpfulness! The people want help 
to break the yoke of bondage to the paganism of religion, 
and alao the barbarism that lies wrapt in our financial sys- 
tem, which is sucking the life-blood of our poor, crippling 
the industries of the country inducing poverty, intemper- 
ance, and crime, that the few may ride rough-shod over the 
natural rights of the many in the nameof God, religion, and 
republicanism. , 

The people want help to rebuke sin in high places. Some 
questions hav been settled in the past, but at what a fear- 
ful cost. Negro slavery cost us five hundred thousand sol- 
diers sent to heaven, aid uncounted treasure worse than 
sunk in the sea, besides the demoralizing effects of a war 
whick this nation will not outgrow in a hundred years to 
come. What for but to gratify the selfish greed of man— 
unrequited toil sent the retributive hand of justice. 

To-day a slavery worse than negro slavery confronts us 
for solution—the slavery of white men, women, and chii- 
dren. They cry unto God for deliverance. Happy are we 
if we preft by the experience of the past and find a solution 
of the great issues of the day at the ballot box. May God 
‘and the good angels bring in the light and save our nation 
from itself. 

l am watching the conflict going on in THE TRUTH 
PREKER, ard can but say, God bless you, Brother Bennett. 
‘Stand up for truth, and I do hope the time wil! soon come 
when our guns will be turned against the common enemy 
outside our lines rather thas so much good ammunition 
wasted upon enemies within our own lines, 

I would that my brother of The Index could do his work 
in his own Way, and THE TRUTH SEEKER its work in its 
own way. The field is large. Zhe Index fills its sphere ably 
and weil; but the sphere of THE TRUTH SEEKER is the 
larger one, and meets the wants of the masses, and is grow- 
ing better every week. God bless you, brethren, of both 
papers, This friction hurts the cause and wastes the forces 
and strengthens our enemies. 

` -Our people are exercised just now about a state camping 

round. Fhe committee appointed at Grand Rapids last 
Eoptomber have found a beautiful spot on the brink of one 
of those bright little lakes for which Michigan is noted—15 
acres of fine grove, with railroad facilities second to none in 
te state. ‘he eomimittee meet at Lansing on the 20th of 
this month y take steps looking to the legal existence of the 


Camp-Meeting Association of the Spiritualists snd Liberals 
of Michigan. ; : 

The stock will be issued and placed on sale at the Con- 
vention which meets at Lansing next March. This is not 
an individual enterprise, but of the entire Liberal element 
of tbis state to build a monument, an objective point around 
which tender memories will cling while we live, and a per- 
manent institution to transmit to the children who come 
after us. 

This committee—composed of such men as B. 8. Shaw, 
Jas. White, John Butler, J. P. Wait, John M. Potter, and 
others—mean business, so get ready, Liberals of Michi- 
gan, to purchase the stock when placed upon the market, 
that the improvements may go forward in early spring. . 

From the engagements I hay on hand I will be in Michi- 
gan some time. My engagements are full up to January ist, 
after which lam open for work, and if my work does not 
suit, I ask no pay. Any live man or Woman in a town can, 
open the door for a course of lectures if they will. Open 
the door, dear friends, to any worthy worker, and let the 
work go on. bs i 

My address will be at Ionis, Mich., until further notice. | 


THE WAR AGAINST THE GHOSTS. 


WAR OF THE WEE GIANTS AGAINST THE GODS (GHOSTS, BEE IN- 
GERSOLL),—FALSEHOODS ARRAYED [AGAINST TRUTHS,— 
PATTEE CALLED UPON FOR AID.—JAMIESON OUT ON THE 
WARPATH.—A TREMENDOUS BROADSIDE OF FANCIES TO 
ANNIHILATE FACTS.—PATTEE CALLED UPON FOR ERELP, , 
—PROVES THAT MOTT IS A FRAUD BECAUSE THE JEN-! 
KINSES ARE EXPERT AT SWALLOWING, . . ! 

‘Mx. Epıror : Some one has said that alie well stuck to; 
is as good as the truth. And after Anti (or Ante) fraud has | 
repeatedly proclaimed Mott “ a fraud,” an *“ exposed fraud,” | 
and a '“thoroughiy exposed fraud,” and called upon, or; 
referred to, Pattee to prove his assertions for him; ènd W. | 

F. Jamieson has harped upon the same string until nearly ; 

out of tune or monotonous; and Ayres proclaimed Moti a; 

‘transparent humbug ” because Mott practised the fraud he | 

(Ayres) taught him, and returned to Ayres his own false-| 


hoods, and Pattee comes in aid of his friends and proves: 
Mott a fraud; 1. Because he saw him and heard him tell 
big stories; 2, Because he reproduced his own falsehoods 
and fraud; 8. Because he could actually squirt dye-stuf 
upon him in his cabinet; 4. Because he smelt him through 
atin trumpet and found him a fraud; and, to clinch alli 
these sage proofs (7), brings the testimony of a lady all the | 
way from Indiana who testifies that she knows he tsa fraud; | 
and that squirting upon and smelling him were the only 
methods (rejoice, O ye enemies of Moti!) whereby he could 
hav been proved a fraud. She also volunteers the informa- 
tion ‘that Spiritualism is an “old ship,” and that Mott is a 
‘disgusting barnacle ” attached to her, etc. 

This same lady is one of the crew of that same old ship 
that but yesterday elected Her Majesty Victoria Figurehead 
Woodhull Captain, sought also to elect her President of 
the Model Republic, and even their Deity—even to pro- 
nouncing benedictions in her name at their great gatherings 
as agod; Surely such are the best judges of barnacles and 
smells, i 3 

We hav repeated Pattee’s proofs, which, Anti-Fraud says, 
1‘ leave nothing to be said.” As we wish to help our oppo- 
nents all we reasonably can, and judging by the. wretched 
cage they make out, they need more help than we are able 
to giv, 

A letter on page 606, Sept. 21st, givs testimony by some 
mysterious method supposed to bear upon this case, and 
written sometime we are not told when; somewhere we are 
not told where; by some one we are not informed whom. 
And such are your proofs, O enemies of Mott! 

When you hav selected these and such other weapons as 
the Pattee arsenal has furnished; and gained a victory over 
Omnipotent truth, we hope you will wear your laurels with 
becoming modesty and dignity. Soon? 

Strange that the testimony (excepting that of the lady of the 
barnacle and smell) comes mostly from self-convicted frauds 
and authors of the very falsehoods which Mott has been 
accused of uttering or rather repeating, Thus ‘‘Satan is 
still rebuking sin,” 

Mr. Jamieson is out (in Tom TRUTH SEEKER of Oct 5th) 
again where he fires a tremendous (?) broadside of fancies to 
annihilate my facts, producing about as much execution as 
a clsud hurled by the wind against a rock.. He also refers 
to Pattee for defense of everything that hasa bearing upon 
the question, although that poor arsenal is long ago ex- 
hausted, excepting the forty more letters resembling that 
which the lady of the barnacle has furnished, which proba- 
bly are still in reserve. 

Jamieson maintains that Mott is an ‘‘ exposed fraud,” and 

engaged ia the manufacture of “ humpbacked Spiritualistic 
camels” for ‘‘ gullible” ones to swallow. Behold a speci- 
men of his rhetoric. After calling me ‘‘ Simple Simon 
Jenkins,” etc,, he says: “You are very gullible, Mr. Jen- 
Kins, We did not need this fresh proof of the fact of your 
credulity. Your articles, already published, show you to 
be a person with an immense maw, capable of swallowing, 
without winking, all the humpbacked Spiritualistic camels 
that Mott can make. If you think the ‘ conditions’ require 
it, you are fully prepared to stand with your hands tied 
behind you, your eyes shut, your mouth open, and gulp. 
You are so easily ‘satisfied’ that you are quite content 
without inquiring what is'your weakness. If you inquired 
more you would believe less. Nor would you, in a printed 
article, speak as you hav of the ‘things you hav seen done’ 
in a totally dark room, except what few rays of light sneak 
out from beneath a turned-down light, under a trans- 
parency in‘an-adjoining room. What hav you seen in that 
little dark room? Ghosts born of your own credulity.” 
_ There! is not that convincing ? Will any one hereafter 
maintain that the enemies af Mott cannot argue a case fairly, 
logically, and in a manly and dignified manner? And if 
the Jenkinses, as he says, are good at swallowing, does not 
that prove Mott to be a fraud almost as clearly as if Jamie- 
son had like Mr, Pattee actually smelt a hole, aud scented a 
fraud by the aid of tobacco. 

I hav been the most incorrigible disbeliever in Spiritual- 
ism according to the testimony of my friends, and my own 
experience, after a thorough examination reaching over 
nearly a quarter of a century. Does Mr. Jamieson expect 
to demolish my facts with such ridiculously false fancies ? 
The greatest instance of credulity that I was ever accused 
of being guilty of, was when I had nearly fallen into the 
ridiculous error of supposing Mr. Jamieson a high-minded, 
honorable, courteous gentleman and opponent. But thanks 
to Mr. J. I stand corrected. I hope, however, that he will 
soon resume his dignity and manliness and not be again am- 
bitious of thus disgracing himself. 

I am strongly reminded of hearing W. T, C. Garrison at a 
convention many years ago in New York who when hissed 
by his audience pointed his long fingertowards them, saying, 
“ Hiss ye geese; hiss ye serpents, they’re the best arguments 


you've got.” Nearly as good arguments as the enemies of" 
Mott hav yet been able to produce. We do not fear to meet: 
his royal majesty the zion enemy, but do oi feel able to. 
cope with the weapons of his scurvaness—the skunk. We hope; 
should this act upon Mr. Jamieson as an emetic and giv him. 
another touch of the black vomit, that he will not foul tee: 
fair columns of Tuk TRUTH SEEEER with the result. e: 
hope however that he is relieved. — 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad; yea exalt the hour of your. 


salvation, ye enemies of Mott, for behold ye hav found cham. 


pions worthy of your cause. Selah. 

“ Ghosts born of your own credulity.” We hav heard of 
ghosts generating gods; and gods creating a universe from 
nothing; but never before heard of ghosts born of a credu-. 
lity that never existed; cut of Jamieson’s fertile imagination. 
Mr. Jamieson seems to be ignorant of physiology, or dei- 
ties, for credulity belongs to the head and not to the 
“ maw,” or stomach. ‘* Nearly all the intelligence that pur- 
ports to come from the other world would disgrace a school- 
boy of twelve years,” says J. No doubt Mr. Jamieson 


: knows or ought to know as we are told by those who 


profess to be well informed and refer to abundance af 


. : testimony to prove that the veriest twaddle and most 
; disgusting specimens of pious prayer and. loud 


pro- 
fanity, comes from Mr. Jamieson himself that they hav 
ever Witnessed when under spiritual control or influ- 
ence. Probably he speaks from experience, and. it 
is a Spiritualistic doctrine that men attract spirits most 
resembling themselves. In charity to Mr, J. we may 
infer that he wrote the article we are reviewing (in Ty S.) 
under just such influence. It would certainly do no credit; 
to a boy twelve years of age, or girl either. 

Mr. J. ridicules the idea that light should be subject. to: 
conditions of restraint and control, to produce the desired: 
effect, or permit them te be produced; but having made: 
thousands of pictures (photographs) by controlling it we: 
know whereof we affirm and can veaify it at any time by 
experiment, and the reference we made was perfectly 
proper— Mr. Jamieson who has drawn a distorted picture: 
unlike myself without proper light to the contrary, how- 


! ever. 


We hav, Mr. Jamieson, seen and recognized individual 
apparitions in that. ‘little dark room,” even to the color of 
their hair, eyes, peculiarities of dress, ctc., where no light ia 
admitted ; the light surrounding and rendering luminous 
those apparitions in a room so dark that by experiment no 
face of a real person could be seen.at a distance of six 
inches from the aperture. Hundreds of others hav seen the 
same and are not mistaken. ‘Will some of the “thorough 
exposers” disclose to.us the nature of, and show us how 
this mysterious light which seems to emanate from, and 
illuminates only the object) is produced ? 

Mr, J. intimates that there are many of the Jeakinges who 
are go ‘‘gullible.” Yes, Mr. J., they are tfamerous and in- 
creasing daily. And if it will not sicken the smalil-mawed- 
Jamieson, @e may carefully tell him that they are increas- 
ing faster since the ‘‘ thorough exposure” than ever before; 
gathering into the church daily such as shall be saved— 
from unbelief. The Pattee ‘‘expose’’ so called, awakened 
the curiosity of some, who informed the writer that they 
had previously felt no desire to investigate; they had ance 
examined, and now believe. : 

Dr. Corry, late of this place, says, after several visits to 
Mott's: “If Mr, Mott should himse!f tell me that it was all 
a fraud I would believe he lied, for it is impossible.” ©. A. 
Treat, manager of Quealy car foundry, etc., here and fam- 
ily are equally divided in belief after repeated visits, Col. 
Eaton, Lam told, ex-Land Commissioner of Hannibal and St. 
J. RR, after fully investigating, are decided believers. 
T. J. Higgings, 2 Roman Catholic, lost a daughter under pe- 
culiar circumstances, was persuaded to go to Moti’s staid 
there one night, saw, recognized at once, and had a satisfac- 
tory conversation with the departed. All belonging to the 
Jenkins genus or family of gullibles, according to. Jamieson. 

Says William Brown, one of the oldest, best known, aid 
respectable citizens of Quincy, Iil., Oct. 9, 1878: ‘“I hav 
attended the seances of J. H. Mott, and do certify and gm 
willing to be qualified by oath, that I hav entered hig seance 
with but a few minutes” acquaintance with the medium and 
saw friends whom 1 recognized who had been long in gpjrit 
life, and had conversations with and. recognised spirit 
friends who passed from earth long agoin Scotland, with - 
their old peculiarities ; and of these things I cannot be mis- 
taken, but am as certain as I would be on meeting and con- 
versing with any of my friends here.” He is a solid citizen, 
whose word is as good as his bond, and no one would think 
of disputing his word. He has been at several of Moit’s 
seances, Which only confirmed his belief. He gulps well, 
friend Jamieson, 

Col. H. D. Mackay, of Leavenworth, Kan., whose name 
has been repeatedly dragged into this paper by Anti-Fraud 
without his knowledge or consent, and intimations thrown 
out that he is Mott’s enemy, says, Oct. 1, 1878, in letter to 
the writer: ‘‘ You hav unqualified authority at all times 
and under all circumstances to use my name as Vouching for 
Mott's true mediumship, Of that fact I hav no doubt, and 
am satisfied I can prove it beyond all question. From that 
issue I shrink not. I hav full faith aod confidence in his 
manifestations,” etc. f 

This member of our rapidly-increasing and now numerous 
family, gulps weil and seems able to contain more than the 
small-mawed Jamieson. Probably because these facts are 
contained in their heads while Jamieson tries to contain iis 
in his stomach. . 

Hon. James Rogers, of Kansas, instantly recognized his 
wife who had been dead for years, at the first-seance, and was 
called by name, although his name was not revealed to any- 
one present, also the whole person of his sister as well, and 
held lengthy conversations with them both. He too belongs 
with scores and hundreds of others to the Jenkins family 
of gullibles. | f : 

Space will not permit many more who hav been there 
often aad stayed long. And thus the battle goes on of. 
those who hav not seen against those who hav seen; those 
who hav never heard against those who hav heard; and 
those who hav investigated but slightly or not at all against 
those who hav experimented and obtained more thorough 
information. Almost fike a war of the eyeless fishes of the 
Mammoth Cave against the seeing fishes on the question of 
what they see, and the deaf arguing with acute hearers 
against what they profess to hear, and the ignorant digput- 
ing with knowledge as to what it knows on ihe platform of 
Tun TRUTH SEEKER, : 

Mr. Jamieson wishes to ‘‘unite all Liberals under one 
broad banner,” and with characteristie good sense and con- 
sistency wages unrelenting war against one of the most effi- 
cient corps of his own army, blindly fighting them, to unite 
them under the very banner they were already marching if 
let alone, . 7 rae : 

We will give up to Jamieson, and acknowledge his truth 
(?) when we are prepared tojignore common sense, stultify 


reason, Call our eyesight a ‘‘fraud,” our hearing a “ hum- 
bug,” deny well-known facts, and impeach the testimony |: 
of hundreds who for veracity, judgment, and character will 
compare at least favorably with J amieson’s, and whose ca- 
pacity for diseovering, appropriating, and retaining truth is 
at least equal to his, and deny stronger evidence than has 
been presented by scientific | men in demonstration of some 
of the best known atid universally ecknowledged facts of 
science, Pig a OE 

And must we deny all thess facts, too, not at all depend- 
ent on the honesty or dishonesty of the medium in order to 
believe J. H, Pattee, Mra. Indiana Barnes, Anti-Fraud, 
-and W. F, Jamieson. Yours, ~ 

; : D. JENEINS. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Frorenor, lowa, Nov. i1, 1878. 
Sir : Before me lié two reports of the proceedings of the 
Syracuse Congress, One is fair, candid, courteous, consid- 


erate, breathing a spirit of amity and good will, and evinc- | 


ing a desire for fraternal harmony and unity of action 
between all classes of Liberals. The other is just the oppo- 
site of all these, being unfair, specious, insulting, and 
truculent, harsh and inconsiderate of the feelings ef oppo- 
nents, breathing a spirit of rivalry and hatred, and evincing 
a desire duly for the triumph of a faction at the cost ef all 
Narmotiious relations between the classes of Freethinkers 
who hav been unable to reach the same conclusion upon 
one Certain question. The former of these reports appears 
in Tot TRUTH SEEKER, presumably from the pen of the 
“uncultured” D. M. Bennett, and the latter is found in 
The Index and is the production of the “cultured ” divine 
‘who edits that journal, sh an $ 

Now, sir, I hav notbing to do with the report in THE 
‘Thuta SEEKER beyond calling your attention to the con- 
‘ttast in the spirit manifested therein and that which is the 
‘most salient feature of your own. The animus of the 
itheoiogtan shows itself in every line of your article. You 
‘write as a believer in the doctrine of free moral agency, 
:and it seems impossible for you to attack these doctrinés, 
which seem to you erroneous, without at the same time 
-aspersing the characters and impugning the motives of those 
who hold and advocate these doctrines. This is unworthy 

of your reputation and of the position which you hold. 

I am sorry that I am compelled to confess that you do 
not stand alone in this un-Liberal attitude toward those who 
differ from you upon the mail and social questions, but that 
many of those who act with you are imbued with and man- 
ifest the same spirit toward the repealers. It may serve your 
purpose to charge the repealers with being Freelovers, 
“because that class of people are held in derision and regard- 
ed with loathing by the ‘' respectable” part cf the commu- 
nity, but you well know that but a small proportion of 
those who favor ‘‘repeal ” entertain the principles of social 
‘freedom. The cry of ‘‘ Freelove” is but a ‘‘mad-dog ” ery 
to distract the attention of the people fromthe real issue, 
and is used, to frighten the timid and uninformed into the 
‘ranks ef your party. 

But even were the repealers ali Freelovers, charging 
‘them with the fact as though it were a crime, and accusing 
‘them of being ‘‘ immoral,” * dealers in obscene literature,” 
-etc,, as was Gone by your henchmen in the Syracuse Con- 
gress, is no way to answer the arguments which they adduce 
in favor of the total and unconditional repeal of the Com- 
stock laws. You must not forget, Mr. Abbot, that the 
motive of the Freelovers may be as pure, and their charac- 
‘tera ag much above reproach, as is your own. i 

You speak of the “pert unscrupulousnesa of ‘repeal.’ ” 
Permit me to inquire if you regard the repealers as so many 
saucy, ‘‘pert” little boys-and girls, who hay failed to show 
to your fatherly highness that deferential respect and un- 
«questioning obedience which you imagined were your due? 

Allow me to suggest that the friends of repeal are grown- 
up men and women who may venture to differ from you 
without being either impertinent or ‘* pert.”. How long is it 
‘since Freethinkers were forbiddez to doubt the infallibility 
of a Supreme Gourt, or of a retired judge, or to refuse to 
obey the commands of the President of a Liberal organiza- 
‘tion under penalty of being considered ‘‘pert” and disre- 
Spectiul towagds their equals ? 

Judge Huribut is undoubtedly a gentleman of culture and 
legal lore, and I shall not quarrel with you about the merits | 
of his books, but it is presumable that he is still liable to 
err, and if he imagines that innocent radicalism could not 
be punished by the ‘enforcement of that proposed statute of 
his, then I must beg leave to differ from him, even at 
the risk of being regarded as somewhat ‘‘pert.” Under 
that proposed statute it still lies with judge and jury to 
decide as to the ‘‘manifest intention” of an author, or 
whether it is not ‘‘ mainly tending” to corrupt the young. 
And the proviso does not help the matter. Still must preju- 
diced judges aud juries decide as to whether certain ‘* words, 
phases, or pictures,” are “ obscene,” and there is no way 
out of this dilemma. 

You say: “ During the afternoon it had leaked out that a 
majority of the Committee on Resolutions were in favor of 
+réform’ not ‘repeal.’ This is the merest demagoguery. 

_Every person who had watched this controversy for the last 
teñ months knew the position of all the gentlemen on that 
-Committee, and so there was nothing to “leak out.” . I no- 
.tice that all or nearly all the friends of ‘‘ reform ” try to carry 
«the impression that the repealers alone desired to press” 
ithe qtestion to an issue, and that they alone ‘‘ hungered and 
‘thirsted for a decisive vote.” This may be true, after the 
assembling of the Congress. Before that time the reformers 
Were just as anxious ag the repealers for the question to 
-come to an issue, and they even got out a ‘‘ Card platform,” 
upon which alone they would stand, they emphatically. de- 
clared. Perhaps the discovery that the majority of the del- 
-egates were iit favor of repeal was what cooled their arder 
for a vote, and made them less hungry and thirsty for bal- 
it nourishment than they had been before they left their 
homes. : 

It strikes me, Mr, Abbot, that for a Liberal editor and 
ileader, you are very anxious to quote slurs and lies about 
‘your brother Liberals from sheets whose enmity toward 
freethinkers and Freethought is virulent and well known. 
You hav exemplified this somewhat peculiar tendency of 
yours in the past by selections from the World and the Chris. 
tian Statesman, and now you giv another evidence of the 
continued possession of the same spirit by your quotations 
from the Syracuse papers. ; 

You quote the Syracuse Standard as saying, among other 
things, that “ Rivers, of Boston, now resting under indict- 
ments for the sale of obscene literature,” etc. Why do you 
parade this in your paper, without a word of denial or com- 
ment, to the injury of your, brother ?,f You well know that, 
‘by your own definition, the pamphlet for the sale of which 
Mr. Rivers has been proceeded against by Massachusetts 
bigots, is not obscene. Then why do you give currency in 
your columnes to this stale lie? Why do you quote that 
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second batch of little, sneaking falsehoods from the same 
paper? Is it because you hav not the courage to pen them 
yourself, and so hav to rest eatisfied with a second-hand 
retailing of them? But you cannot thus escape responsi- 
bility for publishing them to the Liberal world, or to such 
somewhat limited portion of it as reads The Index, A 
pretty mess of “pure” reading hav you spread before 
the readers of the ‘‘cultured journal of Freethought.” 
And we are to thank you (or the braver man who wrote the 
stander) for not “smoking out a few members of this dis- 
graceful combination (the repeal party) to a Jevel beneath 
that of brothels.” Thank you for nothing. Now the only 
amends which you can make to your outraged brothers and 
sisters is either to retract all these vile lies to which you hav 
given your. indorsement by printing them from another 
paper without a word of condemnation, or name the guilty 
ones, that the foul imputation may not rest upon all the 
friends of repeal. This much you owe to ‘‘ decency ” and 
the truth, Will you pay the debt ? : 
Your attempt to make it appear that because the consid- 
eration of the question of ‘repeal ” versus ‘‘reform” was post- 
poned for one year, the delegates were therefore under obliga- 
tions to elet a certain set of officers is simply absurd and a 
pitiful begging of the question. I grant your right to secede, 
but doubt either the wisdom or patriotism of such action, 
and I at the same time strenuously insist upon the right of 
the majority to elect such men to ofice as they liked best, 
without imputation of ‘‘treachery” being thrown upon 
them. You say: ‘‘If a new Board had been elected which, 
like the old one, stood four to one in favor of ‘reform’ and 
against ‘repeal,’ we should hav refused to withdraw and 
remained with the old League, a contented and satisfied 
member.” Indeed! Quite likely that you would. Most 
people are ‘ contented and satisfied ” when they hav things 
all their own way.: If you could hav had the position of the 
League remained unchanged, though three out o? five of the 
delegates desired a change, and could hav had four out of 
five of the officers of your way of thinking, you would not 
hav bolted. How generous! How unselfish ! Iam filled 
‘with ‘‘ awe,” even as you were when you marched out of 
Wisting Opera House in the wake of the choleric minister. 
Were you thus: “awe ”-struck when Rev. Gorden asserted 
that the demand for ‘‘ repeal” came from those who them- 
selves ‘dealt in obscene literature, or when you were making 
those delectable selections from the Standard? With a re- 
spect engendered by your early services to the cause of sec- 
ularism. I remain yours, etc. E. ©. WALKER. 


SNOWVILLE, VA., Nov. 11, 1878. 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: Once more Iam thy grateful 
debtor for the pleasure of reading a good book, full of in- 
teresting, instructive, entertaining, and truthful ideas, facts, 
and sentiments—‘' The Addresses at Watkins,” I hav just 
read the last page of it, and hav truly had a ‘* feast of 
reason and a flow of soul.” When so many people of in- 
telligence meet together, and each one says the yery best 
things he can, and in the very best manner, there will 
always be something to interest any one who reads the 
‘* droppings from the sanctuary” of the mind. 

I hardly know which speech of them all I like best. The 
opening one, by T. L. Brown, is brimful of gems of 
thought. I feel just as if I would like to select a whole 
sheet full of them for THE TRUTH BEEKER, but can only 
giv one or two as specimens. 

‘©All that time, space, matter, and motion can do for us 
does not require the help of priests or their theology.” 

“Asa rule, healthy, educated people are good; while 
ignorant, diseased, aad idle persons are bad in both body 
and mind. Moral people, scientific and Infidel, are gener- 
ally free from the more common causes of diseases, either 
physical or mental, for the plain reason that most of their 
time is spent in attending to the most important -secular 
duties of this life,” - 

“ Better women, better men, and healthier children willbe 
the result of educated liberty.” 

“To know is to be scientific.” 

Ella E, Gibson givs us some excellent reasons why we 
hav aright to criticise Jesus, and why his words and actions 
need criticising. In closing, she asks, ‘‘ Shall we fear to 
discuss this question, and break the yoke that a false Chgis- 
tianity has imposed upon us? No!” A. L. Rawson, too, 
speaks well and logically. Mrs. Gage comes out strongly 
on the Woman question—one of the greatest questions of 
thís age. She makes some excellent points, too. She says, 
and says truly: : 

t‘ The Christian Church is based upon the fact of woman, 
servitude, upon the theory that woman brought sin and 
death into the world, and that therefore she was punished 
by being placed in a condition of inferiority to man—a con- 
dition of subjection, of subordination—and thls is the 
foundation to-day of the Christian Church.” 

No speech of them all is more interesting than thal of 
James Parten, yet thera is much of it that I think objection- 
‘able; thatis, while acknowledging it all to be far in advance of 
the times, yet it is rea'ly behind the radical cultured thought 
of the age. Not that he himself is not as radical as the 
most pronounced Materialist, but it givs reasons why some 
need a religion, and these reasons, though seemingly good 
on the face, are really baselass and uncalled for. For in- 
stance, the idea that the coming man needs and will hav a 
religion, I object to entirely. All religions must in time 
giv way to science, fact, and truth, because they are false 
and mythical. The world may keep the name religion, but 
it Will hav a new meaning, and consequently will not actu- 
ally be a religion at all. Calling a horse a man will not 
make it so, nor will naming a rule of life, a religion, make 
it so, The first day of the week is still called Sun-day, 
though the civilized world haa long ceased to be sun-wor- 
shipers. 

Bridget, among her “‘ pots and kettles and soap and suda,” 
would enjoy one day in seven spent in cheerful, healthful 
amusements, Walking, riding, visiting museums and gar- 
dens in company with some choice friend, and listening to 
an hour’s lecture upon health or some simple scientific sub- 
ject just as much and far more than she now does her 
t mags,” and it would be a million times more refining and 
civilizing. The Church ;crushes out all other forms of 
amusement and then claims to be the only joy and comfort 
of the poor and the oppressed! Mr. Parton also doubts if 
there are one hundred and fifty Atheists in the United 
States. I sendin my name as one, Will others follow suit 
and get Bro. Bennett to keep tally. I fancy we could soon 
roll up. into the thousands! To the substance itself of 
friend Parton’s religion, I hay not a word of objection: 

“ It will offer no prayer, nor require men to kneel to any 
deity. It will not be 4 revolution, but evolution 
. . . « if will hav an awful hell in it—many helle—as 
many as Dante’s Inferno, . + are we not every one of 
us every hour expiating the sins committed by our ances- 
tors from the beginning of time ? And do we not, most of 
us, go on committing sing which our descendants, alas! 


will hav to expiate in agony and shame? Tt will 
hav a heaven also; most of us are enjoying a portion of it 
at the present time, for all the happiness in the world is 
the consequence and reward of past virtue. Theré is a joy 
in being alive; in a happy home. . . . The eonming man 
Will hav a Bible, also. What a Bible! The sum of human 
wisdom. The sound and high part of every literature. 

all the kindliest things the heart of man ever uttered . ; 
the golden words, of which there are few in every language; 
to which every century contributes a few.” But 1 must 
shut the book! It is so full of nice things that to be appre: 
ciated it must be owned and read and re-read. To read it 
is to feel nearer to every speaker who is therein represented. 
To feel that your list of loves is widened and increased till 
it enfolds every one of those workers for the beloved cause 
of Liberty. What do we not owe to D. M. Bennett, each 
one of us, for giving us so many grand, good books? He 
stands in the ‘‘fore front of the battle” and I hope every 
one who wishes for the highest good of humanity will help 
to "hold up his hands” by buying his books, papers, and 
tracts, and circulating them in every home on the continent, 
Rally round our noble standard bearer and make glad his 
heart by showing a just appreciation of his labors, his toils, 
his trials and his triumphs. This is from one of his truest 
friends and warmest admirers. ELMINA DRAKE SLENKE®. f 

Mzgmruis, Mo., Nov, 8, 1878, 

FRIEND BENNETT: I find in T. 5. of the 2d inst. this: 

“ Would you be kind enough to publish a reasonable question 
in your paver for some professed Spiritualist to answer? I 
asked the same some time ago in a Spiritualistic paper but 
received no reply, The question is, How can that which’hag 
neither form, size, nor locality—in other words, how can sDir- 
ituality, which. according to our definition of spirit. is {ntangi= 
ble, invisible. immortal, universal, and omnipresent. às the 
word is usually deflned—bow can that assume tangibility, visi- 
bility. locality, ete., etc., the latter being clearly the properties 
of matter, as I think, universally recognized? 

“Tread and hear a great deal about wonderful spirit manifos- 
tations, * glorious news from tha spirit-land,’* materializations 
of spirits,’ etc, Now, there would ba no one happier than myself 
could I hav the assurance that our present is but a’ caterpillar 
existence, and that the chryenlis life of perpetual and pure 
enjoyment ia yet to come. Of the many Spiritualists is thére no 
one who has compassion enough to lift one poor mortal out of 
‘darkness visible? Ifthereis, [shall feel forever grateful. . 
A I arave an answer from sọme kind readpr (Spiritualist) to 
the above. ours in truth, » MULLER, M.D.” 

Assuming the above to be a candid question, I submit 
some off-hand thoughts by way of reply, should you not re- 
ceive a response to our friend from some abler pen. 2 

Your correspondent defines spirits from the ultra material 
standpoint, taking for grauted the idea that everything hav- 
ing a real existence must be visible to the eye and palpable 
to the touch of all in the fiesh when in a normal condition, 
To that idea I would oppose this: “ Chemistry tells us that 
the diamond, which to our senses is inert, ponderable mat- 
ter, can be volatilized in the fire of the burning mirror 36 as 
to develop neither smoke nor cinders.” Yet no one will 
contend that the substances of the diamond has been absolutely 
annihilated, but that it has only been rendered invisible and 
impalpable to our bodily senses. And although spiritual 
beings, in their normal condition, are neither visible nor 
tangible te our bodily senges while we are in our normal 
condition, there are- thousands of clairvoyants and clairau- 
dients to-day who can see and hear human spirits that hay 
left this stage of existence; but, contrary to our friend’s 
definition, they hav form, size, and locality, These clair- 
voyants prove toe truth of their assertions by accurately 
describing our spirit friends whom they never saw nor 
heard of while in the body of flesh. 

Spirits, so far from being nothing, or, as the freethinking 
Irishman expressed it, ‘‘ the little end of nothing whittled 
down,” as our friend and the priesthood seem to believe, is, 
according to the great Swedish philosopher and seert of the 
last century, Bwedenborg, more substantial than matter; in 
fact, 19 substance tself, while matter is evanescent. The 
spiritual world is the world of causes—-this of effect. 

And now, although I can no more grasp and explain how 
spirits can clothe themselves for brief periods with earthly 
matter, so that all present, in their normal condition, can 
see, Converse With, and touch them, than I can grasp and 
explain how grass grows; yet T know it to be no less a fact, 

ithin the last year and a half I hav attended over one 
hundred and forty of Mott's seances, and I could as ensi 
doubt my own existence as to doubt having seen, touched, 
and conversed with many of my relatives and friends wii 
hav passed through the beautiful change called “death,” I 
came an utter stranger, but asked for no ‘‘ test conditions,” 
being confident that if my spirit friends really met me they 
would be able to giv me convincing proof of their identity, 
irrespective of ¿nhe medium’s honesty or magical skill. 
And scores of testa [hav had. I giv one aa a sample, One 
evening my father related the particulars of an inciderit 
which occurred over forty-seven ycars ago and one thousand 
miles off, and of which I am ennfident 1 had not thought in 
more than forty years. And I hav had scores equally con- 
vincing. e 

Jf Mr. Mott can of himself perform all that takes plage 
in his presence, aud wishes to become a millionairé, he hag 
only to get the churches to make a fund te that figure, an 
condition of his going into the principal churches in the 
principal citigs and showing how itis done; for the churches 
would raise millions in order to crush Spiritualism, as they 
know that it is honeycombing them. ` 

If Dr. Muller wishes to know materializations to be a 
reality, he has only to come to Mr. Mott’s to be gratified. 

- Sterpaun YOUNG., 

P. 8. I will add that ncither myself nor any other 
has any pecuniary interest in Mott’s mediumship. 


person 
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LUNENBURG, PA., Nov. 11, 1878. 

D. M. BenneTT:; We liv in trying times, beset with foea 
without and tories within. Fierce enemies on. ali hands 
abroad, traitors within. The sorrows of Jesus were 
those of hisown household. But I am glad the fun is in 
our hands and we must thoroughly purge the floor, How 
success befools wise men? How we love approbation even 
when engulped in the jaws of Christian hate and pious per: 
secution. ; 

We, as a people, are rushing up-hill very fast or sliding 
downhill very rapidly. I may not liv to sec it, but as sure 
as the attributes of matter shape actions of such matter the 
day of judgment is at hand. Justice and brain must rule or 
justice and arms will rule. ‘The sun rises in the east and 

athers up the dew-drops to sweeten for the evening flower. 
The little cloud condenses in the west charged with thun- 
der and red-hot thunjerbolts—which will my countrymen 
choose to worship ? The times are ripe, and rotten-ripe 
for change. The tide of human progress has no ebb, Buf- 
fering and sacrifice still walk abroad and will at last con- 
duct the race to freedom. I am glad to see you ao deter- 
mined; all our thinking men are waking up; 1 heard Wake- 
man in Faneuil Hall. 1 wish we had a special God, I would 
crave special blessings on his head, A. H, Woop, 
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“Give Us Liberty or Death.” 


BY C., FANNIE ALLYN. 
Ring again the war-cry sterling, 
Sound it ag in days of yore. 
When its bannered truth unfurling 
Echoed over sea and shore; 
‘Let it wake a slumb’ring nation 
With its earnest, vital breath, 
Till they join the aspiration. 
“ Give me liberty or death.” 


Death! tis but a shadow, flitting - 
For a moment by our side; 
Death! 'tis but a myth, unfltting 
For the soul’s high royal pride; 
Less than chains of slavish terror, 
Fettering the free thought’s breath: 
Ring triumphant o’er this error. 
" Give us liberty or death.” 


Freedom for the mind and spirit, 
Freedom for the thoughtful brain, 
Freedom, that we may inherit 
Truths that conquer ev'ry pain; 
Freedom till investigation. 
Growing deeper with each breath, 
Sounds the holy inspiration, 
” Give us liberty or death,” 


aho 
Freedom lives not ie abuses, 
But would seek the highest law, 
Ssarching for divinest uses, 

Prom which ev'ry soul can draw; 
Giving, asking thoughts most royal, 
Ready ior each new-born breath, 
Till the world to wisdom loyal, 
Asks for Liberty or death.” 


Grasp the sturdy blade of Reason. 
Sharpened by the thoughts within, 
Cowardice is direst treason, 
Ignorance a selfish sin; 
Nature’s arsenal is ready 
To uprise like magic breath. 
Freemen, form, then. strong and steady 
Ask for Liberty or death,” 


Tho’ the many who are choosing, 
` Cling beside the cross of Fear, 

Lat our souls, the false refusing, 
Beek the truth to speak and hear, 

And with earnest, high endeavor, 
Joining in each onward breath, 

Dare from old-time wrongs to sever, 
Chosing"' Liberty or death,” 


For themselves, let sculs be thinking. 
Learning from all life around. 
From dear Nature’s fountain drinking 
Tili true freedom here is found. 
Oborus yet again the glory, 
Freo from slavery-tainted breath ; 
Mon and women gound the story, . 
” Give us liberty or death.” 


GOLD MEDAL 


has been awarded ut the Paris Exposiion of 
1878 to 


J. & P. COATS, 


for their best Six-Cord Spool Cotton, confirming 
the estimate placed upon their goods at all the 
World's Expositions, from that at London, 1862, 
to the Centennial Exposition of 1876, where they 
took a Diploma for “SUPERIOR STRENGTH. 
AND EXCELLENT QUALITY,” . 

A Second-class Prize of a Silver Medal was 
taken by the Willimantic. Linen Company, which 
claims to be the special champion of American 
industry, and which has extensively advertised a 
Grand Prize at Paris. 


yo GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
for Spool Cotton at PARIS. 


J. & P. Coats have established in Pawtucket. R, 
I, the largest Spool Cotton Mills in the United 
States. Every process of manufactuae, From the 
yaw cotton to the finished spool, is .condueted 
there. ‘hetr American-made Spool Cotton took 
the award at the Centennial, and while they have 
neven claimed special merit for their American- 
made Bpool Cotton over ‘that manufactured in 
their Scotch Milils, we have the satisfaction of 
announcing that they have so peentified themselves 


with this country. that 
AMERICA S 28°¢oac4 IS STILL 


& P. COATS, l 
AHEAD IN SPOOL COTTON. 
AUCHINCLOSS BROTHERS, 


Bole Agents in New York for J. & P. COATS. 
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A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
eric Harrison, R. H. Hutton, Prof. Huxley, 
Lord ‘Blachford, Hon, Roden Noel, Lord Sel- 
borne, Canon Barry, R. W. Greg, Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W. G, Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison. The Daan of St. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof. Clifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prof. 
Huxiey, RiH, Hutton, : 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cioth, neat, $1.25. 


Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave end all-important subjects. Re- 
markable for their terse originality, The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

M. BENNETT, . 


For sale by D. M. 
: 141 Bighth St.. Naw York, 


The New Gospel of Health. 
BY DR. STONE. 


This isa masterly work of most progressive 
character, calculated to teach every person how 
to keep well without drugs, stimulants, or nar- 
eotics. 6519 pages, highly illustrated. 
22.50, postage 18 cents 
cents. For sale at this office, 


Ühe Tenth Seeker, November 93, 1878. 
A GREAT 


(The Scientific American. 


THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
The Most Popular Scientific Papér in 
the World. 


Only $8.20 a year, including postage. Weekly. 
52 numbers a year. 4,000 book pages. 


Tus SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a large First- 
Class Weekly Newspaper of sixteen pares, 
printed in the most beautiful style, profusely il- 
lustrated with splendid engravings, representing 
the newest Inventions and the most recent Ad- 
vances in the Arts and Sciences; including 
Naw and Interesting Facts In Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, the Home, Health, Medical Progress, 
Social Science, Natural History, Geology, As- 
tronomy. The most valuable practical papers. 
by eminent writers in all departments of Sel- 
ence, will be found in the Scientific American. 

Terms, $3.20 per year. $1.60 half yaar, which in- 
eludes postage. Discount to Agents. Single 
copies, ten cents. Sold by all pewadealers. 
Remit by postal order to M CO., Pub- 
lishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 

P ATENTS In eonneetion with the Scien» 

t tific American, Messrs. MUNN 
& Co. are Solicitors of American and Foreign 
Patents, have had 34 years’ experience. and now 
have the largest establishment in the world. 
Patents are. Obtained on tha best terms. A 
special notice is made in the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
can of all Inventions patented through this 
Agency, with the name and residence of the 
Patentee. By the immense circulation thus 
given, publi attention is dlrected to the merits 
of the new Datent, and sales or introduction 
often easily effected. 

Any person who has made a new discovery or 
invention, can ascertain, free of charge, wheth- 
er a patent can probably be obtained. by writing 
to the undersigned. o also send free our 
Hand Book about the Patent Laws. Patents, 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, their costs, and how pro- 
cured, with hints for procuring advances on in- 
vantions. Address for the Paper, or concerning 


Datents, N -3 
: 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
Branch Office, cor. F. and t7h 8ts., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 1t47 
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MASON.& HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED TO AMERICAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT 


Paris Exposition, {&78; 


the highest distinction in the power of the J udges to confer. 


8 AT EVERY 
PARIS, 1818 WORLD’S 


SWEDEN, 1878 E YD SITION 
PHILADA, 1876 FOR 12 YEARS e 


SANTIAGO, '75 
They have been awarded the 


pais, n1807 HIGHEST HONORS 


PARIS, `1867. 


At the Paris Expositiou, 1878, they are 
awarded the GOLD MEDAL, the highest recom- 
pense at the disposal of the jury; also the BRONZE 
IEDAL, the highest distinction tor excellent 
workmanship, They have also received the 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF SWEDEN AND 
NORWAY, 1878. No ‘other American 
Organs ever attained hichest award 
at ANY World’s Exposition, Sold fcr 
cash, or payments by installments. Latest CATA- 
LOGUES, with newest styles, prices, ete., free. 
MASON *& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
BOSTON, NEW: YORK, or CHICAGO, 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


Giving the most vivid, full, and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church ever embodied in 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TRHATED: 


Jesus, Peter. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
Clement of Nome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp, Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, St, Vietor, St. Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Btephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
8t. Cyril, Siricus, Dioscorus. St. Augustine, 


Slmeon S&tylites. Clovis, Sixtus. Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface III., Irene, Pepin, 
Oharlemagne, Paschal I,, Popass Joan. Nicho- 
Ing I. Marozia, Jobn XI. John XIL, John 
XIII., Boniface IX.. Gregory VII.. Adrian IY., 
St. Dominic and the Inquisition, Innocent 
IH., Simon de Montfort. Tonocent IV., Peter 
the Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIIL., 
John XXII.. Clement FI.. Innocent YE., Urban 
VI.. Anti Popes Counter Popes, &,. Ursu- 
la. Virgin, &e.. Jobn XXIII., Martin Y., Paul 
II.. Torquemada, Ferdinand and I 
Alexander VI.. Martin Luther. John Calvin, 
Heaury VIIL, Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 


DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
RISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED, 
A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 


with steel plate engraving of the author. 
Cash orders will be filled in rotation, 


THE MOST 
THE OH 


Cloth, | M 
; Daper, $1.25, postage 12 | 
tf30 


Price. Oloth, $3.09; Leather, Re 
orocco, Giit Edges, $4.60. Postage free, 


dress D. M, BENNETT 
141 Eighth St., N, X. City, 


FREETHINKERS! CONVENTION 


|by Dr. T. L. Brown, Prof. A. L. Rawson, 


| sired and inconsiderate procreation, It con- 


OFFER FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


I will deliver, bored, at any Freight or 
Express Office in New York, one of 
i ‘the Genuine Grover & Baker 
Bawing Machines, with Latest 
mprovements, for i 


$15.00 EACH. 


This is a double throad Machine is guaran- 
teed perfect. and will not rip, completely În- 
ished, of which the cut is a perfect represen- 
tation, except that the machine I will send 
has a box cover fitting over the works on 
the table. The following attachments are sup- 
plied free with the Machine: 

+ Three Hemmers, Braider, Friller, Quilting- 

-Quage, Embroidery Flate, dozen assorted 

Needics, Screw-Driver, Oil Can, and Book. of 

Instructions, Alt inquiries cheerfully an- 

: swered and samples of work sent on applica- 


This engraving exnetly’ 


resents the machine 
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This Machine will be sent on receipt of price, 
or wili be sent C. O, D. on receipt of $5 in ad- 
vance. This offer is limited as to time, and it is 
a chance to secure a guaranteed, first-class Ma- 
chine at a saving of $56. The regular price 
is 970, Refer, by permission. to the editor of 
this paper. Address W. V. R. POWIS, 
Box 256, New York Clty. 


“Sook For The Thoughtful 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Winwood 
Reade, (Second edition.): Extra cloth, toned 
paper, 12 mo, &43 pp. Postpaid, $3, 

It is really a remarkable book, in which uni- 
versal historyis '' boiled down” with surprising 
skill.—Literary World. eo 
` The sketch of early Egyptian history. in the 
first chapter, is a masterpiece of historical 
writing, He has a style that reminds us of 
Macaulay —Penn Monthly. 5 

NATHANIEL VAUGHAN. A noval. By Fred- 
erika Macdonald, author of the” Iliad of the 
East,” ete, 3 vols, in 1, extra cloth, black and 
gold side stamp, 12 mo, 404 pp. Postpaid, $1.60. 

An independent and respectable study of 
character in the law of circumstance such 88 
even George Eliot might not hav been ashamed 
to own. . . . It is areally artistic composi- 
tion, with a sound moral expressed, though not 
obtruded, on the canvas.— Westminster Review. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE DEVIL, and 


THE 


Creed ofChristendom. 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
i its Superstructure, 


Author of ‘' Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social ume” éc,- g 


Crown, Svo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50, 


“Some twelve years ago, in 2 London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
science said: ‘Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg’s Creed of Christendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ Inthe life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr? Charles: 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit: but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- | Other Biographical Sketches and Essays. By 
Gomplote on allsides! to It one may most conde | ogres Bradlaugh, Portrait, ad edition, extra 
dently appeal. when assailed by eager Chris- cioth, gold side stamp, 12 mo, 260 pp. Postpaid, 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough. clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been so long before the publio, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical. argument—occupying precisely the 
ground . which English academicians have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F. W. 

ewman, on" The New Obristology.” in Fort- 
nightly Review). ; 

CONTENTS. 


Introduction to third edition. Preface tothe 
first’ edition. The Creed of Christendom. 
I.—Inspiration gi the Soriptures. 

cations of the Doc- 


One vol. 


In a handsome volume before us. Oharles 
Bradlaugh has" A Few Words” to say" About 
the Devil.” Mr. Bradlaugh has aright to his 
Few Words, and.the Devil will, we presume, at 
no distant day, hav a ‘‘few worda” to say to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and: will doubtless get the best 
of the argument.— Chicago Interior. 

ISSUES OF THE AGE; Or, Conseauences In- 
vyolyedin Modern Thought. By Henry 0. Ped- 
der, Extra clotb, beveled, gold back and side 
atamp,12-mo. Postpaid, $1.50. , 

The author of this volume has evidently kept 
company with many of the finer spirits of the 
age, until his mind has become imbued with the 
fragrance Of their thought. He has excellent 
tendencies, elevated tastes, and sound aspira- 
tions.—N. Y. Tribune. ; 

THE CHRIST OF PAUL; Or, the Enigmas of 
Christianity. St. Jobn never in Asia Minor; 
Irenæus the author of the Fourth Gospel; the 
Frauds of the Churchmen of the Second Con- 
tury Exposed. By George Reber, Extra cloth. 
12 mo. 400 DD. Postpaid, $2, - 

The purpose of this book isto convinge the 
world that the greater part of the New Testa- 
ment, as at present received by Christians, was 
fabricated by the dogmatistd of the second cen- 
tury, to enforce doctrines which were not war- 
ranted by the original teachings of Christ and 
the Apostles.—V. Y. Worid. . i 

PERSONAL IMMORTALITY, and Other Pa- 
pers, By Josie Oppenheim. Exıra clotb, 12 
mo, 98 pp, Postpaid, $1. A women’s modest 
and considerate statement of her dissent from 
current theological ideas—in which Immortal-- 
ity and Prayer are discussed with ability, from 
astandpoint of pure Rationalism. 

THE HISTORICAL JESUS NAZARETH. 
By M. \8chlesinger, Ph. D., Rabbi:of the Oon- 
gregation Ansho Emeth, Albany, N. Y. Extra 
cloth, 12 mo, 98 pp. Postpaid. $1. ol 

This little volume of less than @ hundred 
pages Contains. what a conscientious and 
learned Jew of the nineteenth century has to 
gay about Jesus Christas an historical figure 
and character.—St, Louis Republican. 

THE ULTIMATE GENERALIZATION. An 
Effort in the Philosophy ot Science, Extra 
cioth, 12mo, 56pp. Postpaid, 76 cents. The state- 
ment, accompanied by strong evidenca, of a 
new law named " Correlation,” larger or more 
inclusive than that of Evolution ; claimed to be 
the ultimate Inductive basis of the Philosophy 
of Science, and by implication to have a bear- 
ing more or less direct upon ali the great ques- 
tions of the time. i 

THE CASE AGAINST THE OHUROH. A 
Summary of the Arguments against Unristlan- 
ity. "Not giving heed to Jewish fables?” Titus 
i,14. Extra clotb, 12mo, 72 pp. Postpaid, 76 cts. 
An attempt is here made to apply the principles 
of scientific materialism to the investigation of 
the myths and legends of ‘Ohristianity, 

ESSAYS ON MIND, MATTER, FOROES, THE- 
OLOGY. E'r0, By Obaries E, Townsend. Extra 
cloth, 12m0, 404pp. Postpaid, $2. The author 
advances some novel theories on theological 
and scientific questions, leading to somewhat 
| original conclusions. $ 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF SOIENOE. Tyn- 
dali’s Belfast Inaugural Address, and the Fa- 
mous Articles of Professor Tyndall and Sir 
Henry Thompson on PRAYER. With portrait 
and Biographical Sketch of Professor Tyndall, 
and opinions of his services by the eminent 
sciontist Professor H. Helmholtz. Postpaid. 
paper, 36 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. Inaugural and 
portrait, paver, 15 cents. 

Profesor Tyndall has inaugurated a new era 
in scientific development,and has drawn the 
sword in a battle whose clash of arms wili pres- 
ently resound through the civilized world.—N. 


Y. Tribune. 
D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t, New York. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


His Career of Cruelty and Crime, 
~ A OHAPTER FROM 


YI 
—Matthew. apter 
tinued—Mark and Luke, Ctapter X.—Same 
subject continued—Gospel or John. Ohapter 
XI.—Results of the Foregoing Criticism.— 
Chapter XIL—The Limits of Apostolie Wisdom 
and Authority. Chapter III. — Miracles. 
Chapter XLVY.—Resurrection of Jesus. Chapter 
eet ES tet eed Rallgion? 

apter .—Obristian Eclecticism. Chapter 
XViI.—The Great Enigma. 

Price of thia complete edition, $1.60. Price of 
the London edition, $5.00. 


Proceedings and Addresses 


AT THE 


HELD AT i 


Watkins, N. ¥., August 22, 23, 24, 
and 25,1878. 


A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 


Elder F. W. Evans, Elder G. A. Lomas, 
Prof. J. H.. W. Toohey, Dr: J. M. Peebles, 
Dr. T. B, Taylor, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
James Parton, T. B. Wakeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. C. Leland, C. D, B. Mills, Mra. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs. P, R. Lawrence, Ella E. 
Gibson, Mrs. Mary E. Tillotson, Mrs. Ciara 
Neyman, Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, W. 
E. Copeland. Horace Sesver, John W. Trues- 
dell, W. 5. Bell, and several other persons. 

Will be ready by Oct, 20th, Itis a vol- 
ume of rare value, containing much of the 
best thought of the age, It is gotten up in 
good style, and will be a valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
ry. : 
Sent by mail at $1.25. Hundreds of ordera 
should come in at once. Address D. M. 
BENNETT, 141 Eighth St. 


MRS. BESANT’S 


Law of Population. 


SECOND TEN THCUSAND 


of the author’s American Edition. with 
FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


(By Ritchie, the best artist in America) on extra 
tinted paper and binding, Cloth, 75c.; paper 


AGENTS are informed that the best thing to 
sell to make money on. and also to benefit man- 
kind. A this boor. It ezplèina and ea 

e only taless and practical means o ii a 
avoiding the evils of celibacy, on the one hand. THE CHAMPIONS: OF THE TERE. 
and of overburdened parentage on the other, If | Giving the base means employed by this Mat- 
advocates more and: earlier marriages, and{ thew Hopkins of the nineteenth century to per- 
increase of family only when health and pecu- | Secute and annoy his unfortunate victims, 
Saal E E AE T were ars ; 

D r . Dr on, and all unde- per day at home, Bampiles 
$5 to $20 worth $5 free. BTINBON & Uo.. 

ortland Maine. ly? 
WATOHES—Cheapeat in the known world,‘ 


$2 Over 200 latast noveltias, ents ted. 
oma A, COULTER £ 00 Onin ae 


120 pages. 


tains the latest medical reseerches and results 
of science, The medical directions are easy, 
Diain, explicit. though chaste and delicate. No 
married couple should be without it. 

Asa K, Botts. 19 Dey st., N, Y, 


The Truth Seeker, November 43, 1328. 


- JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


BIBLE OF 


OR 
TWENTY-SEVEN 


“DIVINE REVELATIONS” 
: CONTAINING 


A Description of Twenty-Seven 
Bibles, and an Exposition of 
- Two Thousand Biblical Er- 

rors in Science, History, 
Morals, Religion, and 
General Events; 


ALSO A DELINEATION OF THE CHARAO- 
TER OF THE 


Principal Personages of the 
CHRISTIAN BIBLE, 
ANDAN | 
Examination of Their Doctrines. 


BY KERSEY GRAVES, 


Author of “The World’s Six- 
teen Crucified Saviors,” and 
“Biography of Satan.” 


As will be remarked on perusal ofl the table 
of contents, the ground gone over by Mr. Graves 
in the course of this new work is simply as- 
tounding, and the literary labor performed is 
warthy of receiving the approximate re- 
ward of an extensive reading at the hands of 
the public. In the sixty-six chapters into 
which the book is divided, almost avery ques- 
tion of interest which arises in the mind at the 
mention of the word BIBLE is considered in 
that straightforward.style which has made the 
yorames of Mr. Graves 30 extensively sought 
after. 


LIST OF CONTENTS: 


The Leading Positions of this Work. 

Ona. 1.—The Signs of the Times; The Coming 
Revolution; Reason will soon Trlumph. 

Onar. 2—Apology and Explanation ; Jehovah 

_ not our God; Relationship of the Old and 
New Tostaments, f 

ONar. 2.—Why this Work was Written ; The 
Moral Truths of the Bible; Why Resort to 
Ridicule; The Principal Design of this Work: 
Don’t Read Pernicious Books; Two Thousand 
Bible Errors Exposed; All Bibles Useful in 
their Piace. | : f 

CHar. 4,—Beauties and Bonefits of Bibles; A 
Higher Plane of Development has been At- 
tained ; Bible Writers Honest; General 
Qlaims of Bibles. : : 


TWENTY-SEVEN BIBLES DESCRIBED. 


Crap. 6.—The Hindoo Bibles; The Yedas; The 
Uode of Menu; Ramayana; Mahabarat; The 
Purans; Analogies of the Hindoo and Jewish 
Religions; Antiquity of India. . 

Onar. 6.—The Egyptian Bible, “The Hermas ”; 
Analogies ofti @ E yptlan and Jewish Ralig- 

ons; Antiquity of Egypt. 
HAP. 7.-The Persian Bibles; The Zend 
Avesta; LhaSadder; Analogies of the Persian 
and Jewish Religions; Antiquity of Persia. 

Onar, 8.—The Chinese Bibles; Ta-Heo (Great 
Learning); The Chun Yung, or Dostrine of 
the Mean; The Book of Mang, or Mencius; 
Snoo King. or “Book of History”; Shea King 
or “Book of Poetry ”: Chun 1'sen. " Spring 
and Summer” ;-Tao-te King, or Doctrine of 
Reason; Analogies of the Chinese and Jewish 
Religions; Antiquity of Cnina, 

Cyap.9.—Seven other Oriental Bibles; The 
Soffees’ Bibie, The “ Musnavi”; The Parsees’ 
Bible, The“ Bour Desch” The Tamalese Bi- 
ble, The “Kaliwakam”; The Scandinavian 
Bible, The “Saga,” or Divine Wisdom; The 
Kalmucs’ Bible, The “Kalio Cham”; The 
Athenians’ Bible. "The Testament”: The 
Cabalists’ Bible, The “ Yobar,™ or Book of 


ight. , EN 

OHAR, 10.—The Mahometan’s Bible, The “ Kò- 
ran”; The Mormons’ Bible, The Book of 
Mormon ”; ) 
The Shakers’ Bible, “* The Divine Roll.” 

Cuar. 11.—The Jews’ Bible. The Old Testament 
andthe Mishna. 

Orar, 12.~—Tho Christians’ Bible, Its Character. 

Crap, 13.—General Analogies of Bibles; Supe- 
rior Features of the Heathen bibles. 

CHAP. 14,--The Infidels’ Bible. 


TWO THOUSAND BIBLE ERRORS— 
OLD-TESTAMENT DEPARTMENT. 


Har. 15.—A Hundred and Twenty-three Errors 
in the Jewish Cosmogony; The Scientists’ 


Story of Creation, : 

CHAP. 16. Rumerous Absurdities in the Story 
of the Deluge. 

Gnir. ir Tho Ten Commandments, Moral De- 

ects of. 

CHAP. 18.—The Foolish Bible Stories, A Talking 
Serpent and a Talking Ass; Tbe Story_oi 
Cain; The Ark of the Covenant; Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram; Daniel and Nebuchadnez- 
zar; Sodom and Gomorrah ; The Tower of 
Babel; Stopping the Sun and Moon; Story of 
Samson; Story of Jonah. 

Omar, 19.—Bible Prophecies not Fulfilied, 

Omar. 20.—Bible Miracles, Erroneous Belief in. 

Crap. 21.— Bible Errors in Facts and Figures. 

. CHAP. 22,-~Bible Contradictions (232), 

OuAP. 2-0 psosn6 Language of the Bible (200 
cases), ; 

Crap, 24.—Cireumeision a Heathenish Custom; 
Pasting and Feasting in Various Nations, 

CRAP, 25.—Holy Mountains, Lands, Cities, and 


Ri . 
nvers BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


Ouar. 26.~-Jehovah, Character of, 

Crap, 27.—The Jews, Character of. 

Crap, 28 —Moses, Character of. 

Cuap. 29.—The Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, Character of. 

Cuar. 30.—David, His Numerous Crimes; Solo- 
mou, Character of; Lot and his Daughters. 

Omar. 31,-The Prophets, their, Moral Defects; 
Special Notice of Elija and Elisha, 

Oar. 32.—Idolatry. Its Nature. Harmlessness, 
and Origin; All Obristians either Atheists or 
Idolaters. - 


BIBLE ERRORS—NEW TESTAMEN 
l DEPARTMENT. i 


Ogar. 33.—Divine Revelation Impossible and 


Unnecessary, 
Cuar, 34,~Primeval Innocency of Man Not 


True. 
Oar. 35.—Original Sin-and Fall of Man Not 

rue. 
Owar. 86,—Moral Depravity of Man a Delusion. 


Onap. 37.—Free Agency and Moral Accountabil- 
ity Erroneous. 


| 


BIBLES: ' 


Revelations of Joseph Smith; 


Osmar. 38.—Repnentanes, The Doctrine Errone- 


OUB., 

Cuap, 39.—Forgiveness for Sin an Erroneous 
Doctrine. 

CHAP. 40.—An Angry God. Evils of the Belief in. 

Cuir. gig seer ae for Sin an Immoral Doc- 

Cuap. 42.—Special Providences an Erroneou 
Doctrine, 

CHAP. 43.—Faith and Belief, Bible Errors re- 
specting. 

CHAP. 44.—4 Personal God Impossible. 
Nore.—In the twelve preceding chapters it ia 

shown that the cardinal doctrines.of Christian- 

ity are all wrong. 

CHAP. 45.—Evil. Natural and Moral, Explained, 

Gap. 46.—A Rational View of Sin and its Con- 
sequences. 

ORAP. 41,—The Bible Sanctions every Species of 


rime, 
CEAP. 48.—The Immoral Influence_of the Bible. |. 


Cae om Tho Bike at War with Eighteen Bel- 

neeg. 

Cuar. 60.—The Bible as a Moral Necessity. 

CHAP. 51.—Send no more Bibles to the Heathen. 

CHap, b2. — What Shall We Do to bs Saved ? 

CHAP. 68.—The Three Christian Plans of Salva- 
lon. 

ORAP ži lhe True Religion Defined. 

CHAP. 55.—"All Scripture given by Inspiration 


of God. 
Omar. 66.—In fidelity in Oriental Nations—India, | ity? 


ome, Greece, China, Persia, and Arabia. 
AP. 67.—Sects, Schisma, and Skeptics in Chris- 
tian Countries. A 
OHAR., 58.—Modern Christianity one-half Infl- 
ality. 
CHAP. 59.—The Christians’ God, Character of; 
Cumar. 60, —The One Hundred and Fifty Errors 
of Jesus Ohrist. : : 
Cuap. $1—Character and Erroneous Doctrines 
of the Apostles. 
Cuar, 62 —Erroneous Doctrines and Moral Pe- 
fects of Paul and Peter. 
CuaP, 63,—Idolatrous Veneration for Bibles—Its 


vils. 
CHAP, 64.—Spiritual or Implied Sense of Bibles 
—Its Objects, 
Omar. 66.—What shall we Substitute for the Bi- 


ble 
CHAP. 66.—Religious Reconstruction, or the Mor- 
al Necessity for a Religious Reform. 
Conclusion. 


Cloth, large 12mo., 440 pp. Price, $2.00, 


postage free. 
tage free D. M. BENNETT, 
141 8th Sr., New York. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 
the varlous causes, physical and social, leading 
‘to them. are viainly treated by that biainest of 
pooks, PLAIN HOME ALK, EMBRAOING 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE-—nearly 1,000 
pages, 200 illustrations—by DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, to whom 
all letters from the sick should be addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878. Mr. Bennett’s 
TRUTH SEEKER thus speaks of DR. FOOTE an 
his medical publications: ™ We know him (Dr, 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 
that he is a man of the highest incentives and 
motives, whose life has been spent in tustruct- 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such infarmation as is well calculated to ena- 
ble them to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day, stand ready to bear willing testi- 
mony to the great benefit they have derived 
from the payelologioal; hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he has so ably imparted.” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOM 

ERTY TO CO 


Y 
N OR 
only $1,50; Contents table frea, AG 
T UR L 


ENT 
à UBLISHIN 
COMPANY. 129 East 28th Street. New York. l yi 


AMBERLEY S LIFE OF JESUS, 


i HIS 
Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “ The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given such great satisfaction that numer- 
ous requests have been made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. Thase 
requests have been cheerfully complied with. 
165 pagos, large 12mo. Price, by mail. paper, 36 
cents; cloth, 60 cents, For sale at this offles. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containg the paesages not usually read in 
churches ang Sunday-schools, but well calcu- 
lated to show the real value of 


The Holy Volume. 
To the. 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schools, 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 
and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


this volume is consistently, conscien- | it 


tiously, and ptously dedicated. 
164 pages. 12m0.Paper, 39 cents: cloth. 60 cts. 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Number of the “ HOLY OROSS 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the same work, which created so muc 

excitement in England. The original volume 
was issued by the ‘High Church” authorities 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
and was designed to be introduced into the 
English Church. Price 25 cents. . 


i TENA st. Now York. 
THE ` 
Resurrection of Jesus. 


BY W. 5. BELL. 
Price, 25 cents. 


For sale at this otea, 


CURE 


sands of cases of the worst kin 
will give 


To the Editor: Dear Sm—Plesse inform your readers 

that I have a positive remedy for the cure of the above dis- 
n at by its use in my 

sands and of long standing, and 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


for a cage it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong is my faith, I will send 


ractice I have cured thou- 


ONE BOTTLE FREH, 


together with a valnabie treatise, 
Please show thia letter to any one 
Respectfully yours, DR. 


Liberal and Scientific Lectures! 


BY W. F. JAMIESON, 


172 Clark $t., Chicago, Ill. 


Courses of two, three, five, or more lestures 
will be given, as desired. Correspondents will 
please atate, by number, which lectures are 
preferred, 


SUBJECTS. 
FIRST COURSE. 


1. Tha Struge!e for Truth. 
.2,,, What will you Give in Place of Christian~ 


y 
8. Genesis and Geology Irreconoilable. 
SECOND COURSE. 

4. How was the Bible Made; or, Did God ever 
Write a Book?” [N. B. In this lecture facts 
are given of which the clergy are ignorant, else 
carefully, conceal from their people, 

5. Are the Prophecies of the Bible True ? 

6. Damaging Confessions about the Bible by 
Eminent Obristians. 

7, Contradictions! — Inconsistencies! — Ars 
those of the Bible Real or Apparent ? 

8. Liberalism and Liberal Demands. 


THIRD COURSE. 
9, Belentists and their Achievments. 
10. Antiquity of Man. 
11: Darwinism s or, Who were our Ances- 
ors * 
12. Evolution; or, Tue Law of Progress. 
13. Protoplasm; or. The Origin of Life, 


FOURTH COURSE. 
14 Texts from the Book of Nature. - 
16. The Mystery of Matter. 
16, Matter and Energy Indestructible. 
17. Acoustics (Illustrated). : 
18, Electricity (Ilustrated). 


: FIFTH COURSE. 
19. Religious Sneers at Science. 
20, Martyrs of Science. 

SLXTH COURSE. 


21. The Solar System. 

22. The Wonders of the Sun. 

93, The Scenery of Saturn, 

24. Are there Inhabitants im Other Worlds 


than Ours? 
SEVENTH COURSE. 
26. Comets, Meteors, Nebuls. 
27. Zodiacal Constellations. 
a3, Galaxy (Milky Way). 
29, The Star Depths. 
30, How to Study the Stars. 
EIGHTH COURSE. 


31. Religious and Irreligious Beliefs. 
32, Difference between Deism, Theism, Pan- 


theism, Atheism. - 
33. Is the Girlattan OChureh a Friend to Wo- 


man 
84. Oommon Sense vs. Orthodox Onristianity. 
36. Ig Natural Morality better than Obristian 


ity? 
Morality? NINTH COURSE. 


36. Theological Goats and Sheep. 
37, Are Christianity and the Bible the Cause 


N | of Civilization? 


88. The Blood-steined History of Christian- 


ty. 
“33. Were the French Revolution and “Reign 
of Terror" due to [nfldelity ? ' 
40. Paganism Compared with Christianity. 
- TENTH COURSE. 
41, Thomas Paine as a Statesman. 
42, Thomas Paine as a Revolutionary Hero. 
43. Thomas Paine’s Religious Belief: How he 
Lived, and how he Died. ? 
ELEVENTH COURSE. 
44. Does the Bible Sanction Polygamy ? 
46. Does the Bible Bustafh Slavery? 
. 46. Does the Bible Teach Total Abstinence 
from Intoxicating Drinks ? - 
TWELFTH COURSE. 
47. Jehovah, King of Heaven, and George HI 
King of England, compared. 
48, The Folly of Prayer and the '' Foolish- 
ness of Preaching,” - $ 
49, The” Lord's Prayer” analyzed and Oriti- 


cised. 
50. Hus Jesus Christ any Followers on Earth ? 
THIRTEENTH COURSE. 
61. Do the Bible and Science Agree? 
52. Conflict Between Religion and Science. 
63. The Olergy a Bource of Danger to the 
American Republic, 
54, The Pulpit and the Thester. 
65, Humanitarfanism vs. Creeds. 
FOURTEENTH COURSE. 
66, The Devil is Dead. 
87, Hell Closed for Repairs. 
FIFTEENTH COURSE. 
ts. The Futura of the Race in Art, Science, 
and Invention. 
59, True Marria $ inthe Light of Physiology, 
. an ysiognomy. 
ene OPolitizal, Religious, and Social Slander. 
SIXTEENTH COURSE, 
61. The Rigid Rule of the Rich Makes Many 
Millions Mourn. 
62, The Good-Natured Man. 
SEVENTEENTH COURSE. 
63. Astronomieal Origin of religion. 
64. Zoroaster, and the Ancient Religion of the 
Persians. 5 
65. Roman Catholicism is Logical Christian- 
ity: Revivals of Religion, with life-like ilus- 
trations of the Revivallista’ Arts. 
EIGHTEENTH COURSE. 
67, Scientific View of Death. ; 
63. Do Treothinkors Meet Death Calmly and 
Reiorain Piot Christiana evince more Fear of 
Death than Infidels and Pagans? 
oa NINETEENTH COURSE. 
of Paychology, 
iL Cocaine Power of Mind. 
72, Mental Force the Highest Form of Energy. 
TWENTIETH COURSE. 
GEOLOGICAL. 
73, ane endo one a Blazing Sun. 
è tory 0 6 Rocks. 
S Silurian Sens and their Inhabitants. 
7. Devonian Age. 
77, Carboniferous Age, 
78, Reptilian Age. 


: B9. malian Age. ; : 
20, Mam Mi Survey of Geological Science, 


From the foregoing list it will be perceived 


” i volume, says, “ Perhaps a more able and 


toany sufferers addressing me, giving their name, express and P. O. address. 
you may know who is suffering with a i 
H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl Street, New York. 


ig terrible disease, and oblige, 


that the Lecturer does not confine himself to 
any single class of subjects. claiming the right 
o speak upon ary tonia ‘with which he may 
familiarize himself, Nothing which pertains 
to humanity is foreignto him, True, the very 
mention of some of thesethemes will excite the 
ire of bigote. Their support is not expected. 
That of the Liberal-minded is solicited. 

While no sentimental plea is offered of la- 
boring solely for the good of humanity, yet tha 
compensation for delivering two, three, five, 
ten, or more lectures is reasonably low, and is 
usually raised by subscription, thus making 


| them free to the publie., 


Engagementa afew weeks. or eyen months, 
in advance preferred. 

Discussions of theological questions are 
nearly as important, to say the least, as legal 
and congressional debates. The interests of 
mankind require them. It is vain to oppose 
them. en and women will discuss them. 
They will discuss all things. The question 
which one age does not investigate, another 
will. Nothing will be allowed to eBcape, The 
countries where speech is untrammeled con- 
tain happy, free people, She Lecturer, enter- 
taining these sen!iments, is, therefore, willing 
to engage in friendly discussicn, to the end 
that truth may prevali. Itis despotism which 
calls liberty license, and fears the fery furnaca 
of criticism. 

All inquiries concerning lectures and debates 
will be answered by addressing 

. F. JAMIESON, 
172 Clark 8t.. Chicago. Tl. 


What SIXTY CENTS Will Do; 

I 

twill pay for THE TRUTH BERKER three months 

and a copy of Thomas Paine’s Aak Or REASON 

oracopy of the NEW AMERICAN Pocket Dio- 

TIONARY (Illustrated), with 30,000 words, Post- 
age paid on all, : 


What Five Dollars 
Will Do: 


It will pay for THE TRUTH ÑEEKER one year 
and a copy_of either of the following great 
works: The World’s Bages, Thinkers. and Re- 
formers, The Ohampions of the Church, Vis- 
count Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Belief, 
‘Thomas Paine’s Great Theological and Politi- 
cal Works in one large volume; ora copy of any 
two of the above works without THE TRUTH 
BEBKER. Postage paid on all, 


Christianity ana Infidelity 


A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. H. HUMPHREY, Presh’t’n Clergyman 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


D, M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker 
It was conducted in the columns of The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning Aprili, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
just six monthe, giving thirteen letters from 
Humphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


Tho subjects discussed were as follows: 


Pant l.—The relative services of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Parr I].—The relative services of Christian- 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Seience, 

Part III.—Is there a stronger probability 
ee Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true 


-The discussion has excited a large share of 
Interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it {a 
suited to readers of all shades of opinton. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having n 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
ex- 
baustive presentation of both aldes of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
worid for centuries has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume wilt be found a perfect 
maga"ine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, Which every intelligent man and woman . 
should peruse with candor and wi’h an earnest 


i| desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 


themes of the highest importance to all man- 
kind. . . . Light is what we need, Let the con- 
troversies proceed. Letthe blows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Let the sparks Ay 
In all directions from the heated steel. The 
trutb, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on ali the 
groat questions of t eday. whether of Finance, 
cience, Politics; or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on_one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 

A thick 12mo volume of 650 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid, to any address. for the low 
price of one dollar, 

ddress D. M. BENNETT. Publisher 
141 Eighth Rt.. New Fork. 


Any worker can make $12aday at home. 


GOLDG22: outfit free. Address TRUE & Cr., 
ly? Anruate. Maine. 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a great 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offered up at TEHE 
TRUTH SEEKER Office by its 
devout editor. 
260 pages, 12 mo. Paper, 60 cts,; cloth, 75 ets. 


$6 a week in your cwn town, Termeand 35 
land 


outiit free. H. BALLELT'& CO., Port- 
. Maine. . 177 
PLANET READING. 
Consultations relfabie. Businese, marriages, 
losses, speculations, etc., foretold with striking 
accuracy. Answers by letter far $1 or $2 accord- 
ing to amount., Give precise date oft birth, and 
atate questions to be answered, Address 
Madam E. H. BENNETT, 73 Washington Sanare 
(4th street), 43 75 


CURED WITH- 
OUT THE HNIFE 
OR PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prof. - 
J. M. ssomins, 345 Lex’n 
Ay., N. X, Book sent free, 


£59 


The Tuih Seeker, November 83, 18/6. 


Gems of Thought. 


Ewounp rather be a devil in. alliance with | 


truth than an angel in alliance: with falsehood, 
--Feuerbach, 


TSE nursery cockered ohild will jeer at aught , 


That may seom strange, beyond his nursery. 
—Tennyson, 


Mén’s actions to futurity appear but as the 
events to which they aré conjoined to giy them 
consequence,—Joanna Bailie. 


THE most affluent may be stripped of all, and 
find his worldly comfort, like so many withered 
leaves, dropping from him,—Sterne. 


THERE is nearly as much ability requisite to 
know howto profit by good advice as to know 
how to act for one’s self.—Rochefoucauld. 


‘In adversity be spirited and firm, and with 
equal prudenes lessen’ your sail when filled 
with atoo fortunate gale of prosperity.—Herace, 


AFFLICTION is the wholesome soil of virtue, 
where patience, honor, swaet humility, calm 
ruade; take root and strongly flourish, 

allet, 


WEAT a man knows should find its expression 
in what'ha does. The valueof superior knowl- 
edge is chiefiy in that it leads to & performing 
manhood.—Bovee. 


No onz can bea great thinker who does not 
recognize that, as a thinker, itis his first duty 
to follow his intellect to whatever conclusion it 
may lead.—John Start Mill 


INDOLENCE is a delightful but distressing 
state; we must be doing something to be happy. 
Action is no less necessary than thought to the 
ine erie tendencies of the human frame.— 

azliit 


Patrant study and perfect impartiality must 
pracede rational convietion, whether ending in 
faith orin doubt, Need it ba asked how many 
are capable of such an examination ?—Sharpe, 


JEREMY TAYLOR is an excellent author fora 
young man to study for the purpose of imbib- 
ing noble principles and, at the same time, of 
learning to exercise caution and thought in de- 
tecting his numerous errors.—Coleridge. 


Tux heart will commonly govern the head ; 
and it is certain that any strong passion set the 
wrong way will soon infatuate even the wisest 
of men, therefore the first part'of wisdom is to 
watch the affections.—Dr, Waterland, 


Proves dealings with evidence consists in 
two things: First, the full collection of it ; sec- 
ondly, the equal reception of it. With regard 
to the first, it is knowledge thst is concerned. 
wn regard to the second, it is fairness, — West, 

eviet, 


THE lifeofa professor is notas brilliant as 
that of a courtier ; but how much more useful 
is it! how much more usefully does it serve 
humanity! Ob! holy profession, which teaches 
howto know the nature of God, the duties of 
man, and the wonders of intellect.—Melancthon, 


WHEN you hav learned to nourish your body 
frugally, do not pilaue yourself upon it, nor, if 
you drink water, be saying upon every ocea- 
sion. “I driak water.” But first consider how 
much more frugal are the poor than we, and 
how much more patient of hardship.—Epictetus, 


How saonep, how beautiful, is the feeling of 
affection in pure and guileless bosoms! The 
proud may sneer at it, the fashionable may call 
fable, the selfish and dissipated may affect to 
despise if; but the holy passion is surely of 
heaven, and is made evil by the corruptions of 
those whom it was sent to bless and preserve. 
— Mordaunt, 


Bors Oharles himself and his creature Laud, 
while they abjured the innocant badges of 
popery, retained its worst vices, a complete 
subjection of reagon to authority, a weak pref-. 
eronoe of form to substance, a childish passion 
for mummeries, an idolatrous veneration for 
the priestly character, and aboye all, a merci- 
less intolerance.—Afacaulay, 


Frienpsuir is a vase, which. when it is flawed 
Py heat or violence or accident, may as well be 
broken at once; it can never be trusted after. 
The more graceful and ornamental it was, the 
more clearly do we discern the hopelessness, of 
restoring it to its former state. Coarse stones, 
if they are fractured, may be cemented again; 
precious ones never.—Landor. 


_ How unrozrunate that religion, which should 
hav been the guiding star, the good genius, the 

` elevating {p®puleé of humanity, has done noth- 
ing but enact its solemn farce of interpreting 
to mrn the will of the gods, forever playing 
with the unknown and unknowable, and hold- 
ing mankind in slavish bondage through his 
ignorance and consequent susceptibility to fear, 
—Oharles Eilis, 


In the history of spiritual civilization and of 
European progress, Arminius and his foliow- 
ers take an honored place as daring to stem 
the current of tendency in their time and to 
maintaio, with their lives in their hands, that 
the “clay,” if it ceases to be clay and becomes 
Human, has a personality, not to be extin- 


guished by God himself, a personality involv- |- 


ing rights which, if justice admits of any deil- 
nition whatever, can be pleaded azainst forever, 
even when Infloite.—Peter Bayne, 


Ata thou towards speaking good words and 
doing gdod deeds if thou wouldst liv fully and 
usefully thy short life lease. Seek truth and 
shun falsehood, love science and ignore ereeds 
and faith, shun idleness and love labor, Build 
up a good physical and moral strength so thou 
wilt hay something to depend upon that wili 
not fail thee inthe hour of need. Sound bodily 
health and an intelligent cultured morality will 
giv to any individual the highest form of hap- 

piness humanityis capable or i as 
mina D, Şlenker, 


Odds and Enis, 


~ THu-end of man—his feet. 
Grat influx—watermelons, 
A GBAND shell race—the oyster. 
Hens are often set in their ways. 
Dors our standing army evor sit down ? 
A BABATOGA train is always a trunk line. 
Srerrep stockings cover & multitude of shins. 
CurvaMEN and billiardiste stick to their cues. 


Tu whoop-skirt—Skirt of the Indian coun- 
try. 

A SPIRIT wrapper—The paper round a bottle 
of whisky. 

WHEN a woman gats worsted she knits; when 
a man gets worsted he knits his brows. 


“Goats consume time,” says an observant 
contemporary. Yes; they consume everrthing 
but eternity. 


Tuts season’s yield of patent mediei ne alma- 
nacs contains mora jokes and less tape worm 
than for some years past, 


“ A FIRM in Belleville, Ill., turns out aor onl 
109,000 gallons of castor oil.” And the castor oil 
turas out——~—but we pause, 


“ Do Not marry a widower.” said the old lady. 
“A ready-made familyia like a plate of cold 
potatoes.” " Oh, I’ll soon. warm them over,” 
replied the damsel, and she did, 


THE phonograph has been so improved by Mr’ 
Edison that it has sorethroat, earache, measles, 
ete., drinks whiskey, and has in one instance 
raised a mustache and experienced religion 


THE grandest, purest manhood that ever 
blessed this old world was evolved from suffer- . 
ing and born in anguish, but somehow a man 
never seems to think of that when he spillsa 
tablespoonful of red-hot solder in his boot. 


TAERE is. a man in Pittsburgh who is so thin 
thata window-glass company there hav hired 
him to cut glass with his elbow joint, (Private 
to the reader.—This is a lie, but if is stranger 
than the truth ; he really cuts the glass witha 
diamond,) 


ONLY six months ago, when Jobn BStilson, of 
South Hill, married Nora Johnson, he called 
her “his darling Nora.” And now when he 
gota up in the night to fasten a spring clothes- 
pin over her vocal nose, he uses the same ten- 
der expression, but leaves out the " darling.” 


Wao is it with a funeral tread 
Comes slowly home and goes to bed, 
And utters what is best unsaid? 


"Tis he who’s fished since rose the sun, 
Subsisting on & single bun, 
And after all’s caught nary a one. 


Ir is really consoling to read in the country 
papers of the farmers drawing large loads of 
perfumed hay in town. * Oh, would we were & 
boy again,” on the dear old farm, in the glori- 
ous country, up in the large barn, mowing in 
the top loft, the perspiration and hay-seed 
streaming adown our back as we struggle 
with the avalancho of timothy which comes in 
clouds, while the hired man keeps up a per- 
sistent yell of "Blast your picter ; why don’ 
yer stir yerself up there ?” 


How He Gort 4 Szat.—He was a man with a 
nose like a signal lantern, and his shoes were 
tied with pieces of wire. He got into a Wylie 
avenue ear that was crowded, and said to the 
conductor: 

**Lemme out at Congress street.” 

Then he squeezed himself baside a bloated 
millionaire and fanned himself with a chip hat 
that had seen better days. Finally he snid: 

“ Pardner, can’t you. move up a lestie furder 
and giy a feller more room?” 

The millionaire scowled and became to all 
intents more interested in the paper he was 
reading, but didn’t budge. l 

After a brief silence the red-nosed man said,’ 
as though communicating with himself: 

“When you first gets ityou never know as 
there is anything wrong with you.” 

Hers the millionaize glared over the top of 
the paper, but said nothing. 

"But after a while,” continued the red-nosed 
man," you géts a sweat and then you gets a 
chill, and then, afore you knows where you are, 
it has the deadwood on you.” 

Here all the passengers became interested, 
and the millionaire folded up his paper and 
kozod inguiringiy at the fat man who sat oppo- 
site. 

" But,” said the red-noged man, crossing his 
legs as well as he could in his cramped condi- 
tion, “ when thirteen of em were laid out with 
it, I says to myself, says I, ‘Jack, it’s time for 
you to git? and I got.” 

“Did you say thirteen?” asked the million- 
aire. and then he looked at his paper again, and 
edged away from the red-nosed man. 

“ There were thirteen at last accounts,” said 
the man. 

“Thirteen what?” shrieked the millionaire, 
while everybody looked at him and the red- 
nosed man. 

” Patients,” sald the red-nosed man. 

“ Where?” shouted the millionaire, 

" Where I was,” said the man. 

“And where was that?” said the millionaire. 

“Qn the John Porter,” said the red-nosed 
man, quietly. 

Tho millionaire made a plunge for the dõör. 
the fat man followed suit, and before the car 
had gone half a square the red-nosed man 
swung his wirs-tied shoes up on the opposite 
seat, and stated to the conductor: 

“That’s good enough. It makes it easier on 
tae hosses, and givs a feller a fair shake in 
pint of elbow room.” 

“ And you wasn’t on the Porter?” inquired the 
frightened conductor. 

A “ Not if I knows it,” said the red-nosed man, 

I was runnin’ a ingine in the oil country,” 
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| Slates and Clippings. 


THERE is no partof a man that will stand so 
many blows as his nose. 


Toure isa financial panicin New Orleans. 
Repudiation of the state debt is-proposed. 


Rev. James Dixon of New Albany, Ind.. isin 
a hoap of trouble. Her name is Lizzie Kepley. 


TEESE is acontraversy as to whether Adam 

and Eve ware white orcolored persons, We 
can’t throw much Hght on the subjsat, but eve 
now-a-days is generally dusky.—Puck, 
. A patra has just been expelled from the Yati- 
ean for selling the late supreme Dontiff's old 
slippers and drawers to rich pilgrims, Proba- 
bly he should hav kept them for a rise in the 
market. ME 

Tan New York Observer montions the case of 
a Kentucky Presbyterian minister who, at & 


- Monday meeting of his brethren, prayed, say- 


ing," Lord, thou hast seen by the morning pa- 
pers how the Sabbath was desecrated yester- 
day.” ‘ 

Ir was in a stumptown Sundayv-school a vis- 
itor who was interrogating the children, asked 
the question: * Why was Lot’s wife turned int» 
a pillar of salt?” There was & pause, and then 
a small boy with a preterna‘ural growth of 


, head viped out: “I suppose it was because she 


. was too fresh.” 


Roman Oatholic schools taught by nuns are 
found in most of the large towns in Scotland. 
The charges are so low that tha schools’ are 
largely attended. The Catholics are very 
shrewd, and understand the importance of 
commencing very early to instill their doc- 


trines into juvenile minds. 


Jonn WILLIAMs, an Indiana religious rascal. 
devotes himself almost exclusively to the diffi- 
cult task of swindling widows. His usual plan 
ig to go into a town asa clergyman, start revi- 
val meotings, make the acquaintances of a pious 


: widow with money, promise to marry her, bor- 


row $590 to $1,000 and run away, He has been 
caught at last. 

Tun Breckenridge (Ky.) News says: “Arumor 
has reached our town that in Graeson Oounty 
a serious difficulty occurred. between the two 


Baptist preachers, Thomas J. Robertson and | 


Olif? Buchanan, in which both were killed.” 
‘he editor observes that he had been unable to 


. gota confirmation of the rumor, but does not 


_— 


regard it as improbable, because the reverend 
gentlemen hav long been bitter enemies. 


TuE Graphic repl'es to a corrsepondent thus: 
“No, the Riv, Mr, Talmage does not ship 


- either by mail or express samples of the ges- 


‘correct as to apeak of the 


tures and contortions used by him ia his recent 
Sunday lectures. They cannot be packed to 
keep.” Butso long as he ca. thus exhibit him- 
self in the Brooklyn Tabernacle at $12,000 a 
yoar and get thecash right in his fist he will 
continue to exhibit his legs and to perform in- 
tellectual and physical gymuastics. 


Tue Rov. David Shurtleff and the Rev. Horace 
Parker are against each other in a slander suit 
now or trial in Fitchburg, Miss. The trouble 
arose out of Parker’s free criticism of Bhurt- 
leff’s manner of courtship. The young woman 
whom Shurtleff loved was engaged to a poor 
young man, 4nd she felt bound to keep her 
promise. fhe reverend wooer, according to 
the testimony, offered the Door young man 
$1,000 to gly her up, and argued that she ought 
to hay a husband with money. ‘She will not be 
able,” be said, ‘to stand the trials of life and 
do the washing.” But he didn’t gat her. 


A SENSATIONAL preacher in Newport, R. I an- 
nounced for his subje%t,’° How Jonah Lost his 
Umbrella.” His hearers supposed that possi- 
ply the prophet had this useful little piece of 
personal belongings in his hand when he was 
tossed into the Medlerranean, acd they were 
anxious to know whether the whale swallowed 
it or whether Jonah dropped it into the sea. 
Imagine their disappointment when they found 
that the sensationalist wanted to discuss only 
what became of Jonah’s g.urd. Bible students 
will ramember that this climber. suddenly grew 
up as & shad- for J-nah and a3 suddenly with- 
ered. To speak of it as an umbrella is jus'.as 

Newport preacher as 
a sensationaliat, oo rate oo 
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A WESTERN evangelist has an outfit consisting 
of four horses, alarge covered wagon like a 
circus van. a tent that can be packed compact- 
ly,and appliances for cooking and sleeping 
He is a clever exhorter, and his wife, who 
travels With him. does the singing. Ha goer 
from place to place, staying in each as long ae 
his meetings are successful He sells hymo 
books, but claims that the profit is only svi 
cientto pay bis expenses. Heis hoping fora 
batter business when he gets well agoing. 


Comsteck IN Rocuestr2.~The papers bring 
us the intelligence that the active agent of the 
Society forthe Suppression of Vica has made 
a big seizire and arrestin Rochester, The ar- 
rested peisonis one Dr, Soule, and the seizure 
consists of some tons of circulars, It is, of 
course, represented by the agent as being hor- 
ribiy obscene, but i. is woli known that wha! he 
regards as obscene other people fail to flid so. 
If it turns out that the doetor was engaged ina 
nefarious business, and was really sending ow 
obscene publications, all good mes will be g'ad 
to see his business stopped, but if, as in many 
other cas‘s, Comstock has made himself over- 
officious and arrested a physician without suff- 
cient cause, simply because he was doing a 
business not approved by the regular schools, ii 
will be but another proof of the meddlesome- 
ness and tyranny of this Christian agent. Time 
tells many a story. 


DvuagineG a religious revival in Livingston, 
Ky.,the Rev.Robert Carter waato conduct a meet- 
ing inthe Baptist church. He came on horse: 
back, dismounted. put the saddle on his shoul- 
ders, and in that way carried itinto the chureh. 
The congregation stared at him, but, as he was 
a somewhat eccentric revivalist, it was thought 
that he intended to draw some novel religious 
iesson from the saddle, which he gravely 
placed on the desk. Then ho knelt as though 
to pray, but remained so long on his kneas that 
abrothar went to see what Was the matter with 
him, The rev'valist was discovered to be very 
drunk, An almost emptied whisky bottle stuck 
out of his pocket. The meeting was dlosed; 
but Carter was benton preaching, and rough 
so hard against being silenced that a genera’ 
meiles was the result, a party of roughs taking 
advantage of the chance for diversion. A child 
was wounded by a pistol shot. 


STRIKING THE CLERGY. — Rumeellers Styled 
Vipers, and Some Ministers even L:wer than 
They.—The Widow Van Oott made a temperance 
speech in Clarendon Ha!l, Sunday afiernoon, 
She began by sliding the desk out.of the way 
and declaring she must hav room. She averred 
that she was against rum—" desd against it;” 
gnd she didn’t know but she would gibbet every 
man that manufactured rum.if she could hay 
her way. Sometimes she almost doubts that 
there is powar enough ia the infinite G-d to 
save such men, She has never been in favor of 
woman suffrage, generally speaking, but she 
thinks Woman suffrage would be "an A No,1 
thing on the liquor question.” A noble woman 
isthe noblest work of Gnd, and an evi! woman 
the evilest in Creation. If a woman is good, 
then, sinners, stand from under: if she is bad, 
God pity the man who cames under her in- 
fluence, In regard to ministers dealing’ out 
gacramen‘al wine, tha widow said: “I eontend 
before my maker that any minister who wiil do 
such a work will on tha judgment day find him. 
self where he will call for the rocks and moun- 
tains to fall upon him.” She characterized 
the rumsellers as “contemptible vipers,” and 
classed ministers whoadminister the sacrament 
of bread and wine alittle lower th:n the rum- 
sellers, for the reason that the rumsellers have 
a pecuniary incentive, while thea ministers 
hayn’t, She went from this hail to Cooper Insti- 
tute, where she said that any clergyman who 
used aleoholic wine in the sacrament was un- 
worthy of his positicn, and should be replaced 
bya woman. The applause at this was feeble. 


ANTHONY Comstoce IN CHIcaAGo.—From the 
necessity of increasing the tucome of his Soci- 
ety and extending its influence, Anthony occa- 
sionally makes journeys to Western cities to 
organize branch societies, as auxillaries to the 
parent society in this city. His last effort in 
this direction, about the middle of the month, 
was at Chicago. By advertising a call thor- 
oughly in the vapers,somethre hundred eler- 
gymen and pious people of prominence sssem- 
blede Anthony made his Hitle speech to them, 


and told them the same old story about the vaat 
amount of vile ma‘ter that is flooding the malle 
and lnundating the schools, seminaries, ete. 
He told them of the numbers of books he had 
suppressed, the tons of plates and sheets he had 
seized, and the rest of the old, old story which 
he has been repeating for years. He asked the 
fathers if they wanted their daughlers de- 
baucbed by the direst villains in the land, and 
quos!ions of that character. Of course they did 
not, aad with the help of the clergymen a, toler- 
able amouat of indignation was expressed and u 
eommittee was appointed to dratt aconsiiiution 
for a society, with an admission fee of five dol- 
lars. Doubtless the men, in being thug maneu- 
vered by Comstock, thought they were doing s 
great amount of good. and they did not know 
that they were being hoodwinked by a design. 
ing, tricky Individual. It is very easy for An. 
‘hony to make thrilling statements which bay 
little foundation in fact. If such floods of viie 
matter are constantly being sent through the 
mails, instead of talking about it from year t: 
year. why does he not cause the offenders to be 
arrested and brought to justice? Ifthe knows 
what he states is true, why does he not make 
some effort to put an end to the iniquity, instead 
of hawking [rightful statements about the same 
from one end of the country tothe other? The 
8‘ories he tells are either untrue or he is dere- 
liet In his duty. 


A REMARKABLE Oasa. —Last Sunday’s Sun had 
a full-page description of the peculiar phenom- 
ena attending the case of Miss Mollie Fanche: 
of Brooklyn, who over thirtesn years ago was 
seriously injured by being dragged some dis- 
tanco by a atreet-car, since which time she has 
not been able to leave her bed. From the state 
ment of intelligent and credible physicians. 
vlergymen, teachers, and othe’s who for years 
hav been familiar with her condition, the most 
comarkable features hav existed that were 6ver 
narrated, It is asserted that during the thir- 
‘een years she has not eaten as much as a 
hearty man Would eat at a sinela mea), and that 
she does not sleep at all, For nine years sho 
laid in a rigid and comatose state so nearly 
resembling death that many times it was 
thought she really was dead, After this, relax- 
ation ard consciousness returned, with alter- 
nate iess of the power of seaing, bearing, speak. 
ing, und feeling. At times her throat has been 
paralyzed for protracted periods, so that she 
could not swallow a particle of anything. It 
seems that when in a relaxed condition she hag 
often passed into the trance state, when she 
described the most remarkable interviews with 
ner departed mother and others. During her 
lucid periods she is deseribed as working in 
the dark the most intricatespecimens of needle- 
work, embroidery, wax Work, ete., etc, and thig 
when she was totally blind, and when her right 
arm was in a state of rigidity and the hand 
cramped up back of the head. The most r+ - 
markable part of the phenomena is the second- 
sight, or clairvoyance, which. if the statements 
are true, is most wonderful. She has often 
geen people out of her room, out of the house, 
and out of the city, even to the distance of the 
Bermuda Islands. Bhe has seen people ap- 
proavbing the house at the distance of many 
equares, and announced their approach before 
they reached the house, which announcem4nts 
invariably proved true, She easily reads }-tters 
and newspapers in people's pockets, and books 
while they are woopened and covered in her 
bed. Letters, etc., hay heen cut up in squares 
of half an inch, and mixed profiiscuously in a 
sealed envelope and placed in her hands, 
when she would read them off accurately 
by comparison with a copy expressly taken, 
and without the envelope beirg opened. The 
young lady and her immediatéfriends deny all 
Connection and sympathy wih professional 
clairvoyants and Spiritualists. and wiil hay 
nothing to do with them. Theyalso shun pub- 
licity, and hav never aimed to make a cent of 
profit from the lady’s remartable psychical 
powers, ‘Tae report of the case has created no 
little excitement, and the whole story has beer 
denotaced by some of the ables physicians of 
the city as a humbug, who pronounce it a 
marked case of hysteria, whith is frequen‘ ty 
attended with a disposition tel decelvè. They 
intiet that the lady must eat more than is rep- 
resected; that che must slew, and that she 
cannot perfoim the second sizht or clairv y- 
ance that is claimed for her As the case 
stands, It isa puzzle for the psxbologists, who, 


SCIENCE HALL, 141 8th St., 
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it ia hoped, will giv it farther investigation. =| 


} $3 per Year. 


Events of the Week. 
| 


GorD and greenbacks are at par. 


MAYVILLE, N. Y., was partially destroyed by 
fre on the ist. 


THE farmers around Constantine, Mich., hay 
struck & mastodon bonanza. 


One brother recently killed another in a fam- 
(ty quarrel over their supper, in Sparta, Wis. 


Eiaut men were killed by the explosion of 
zas ina coal mine near Terre Haute on the 213t. 


Two MEN were kiiled and several injured by 
‘he explosion of a boiler in Springfteld, IL, on 
the 21st, 


TERTE vesse's Were wre°ked and eighteen 
'ives lost during a gale on the coast of Portugal 
lest week, 


A youne lady was recently rescued from the 
(ndlans after a captivity of two montha. All her 
relatives had been killed. 


Tax pious defaulting Secretary of the New 
Rochelle Savings Bank has been sentenced to 
five years in state prison. . 


ANGELL, the fugitive Secretary of the Pullman 
Oar On., has baen captured in Lisbon, Portugal, 
ind 880,000 of the stolen funds recovered, 


EnGuanp is making light work of the Afghan 
war. Already she has captured some of the 
most important of the enemy's strongholds. 


Ercut female preachers held forth in this city 
on Sunday last, and as 8t, Paul looked down 
from his holy perch in high heaven, his teeth 
zneshed and the thorn iu his fissh rankled 
again. 


Our Minister to Great Britain has just handed 
over to the British Government a little check 
for $5,506,009 in behalf of our Government, being 
the award of the Fisheries Commisaton lately 
assembied at Halifax, 


THE Marquis of Lorne and bis wife, the Prin- 
cess Louise, arrived at Halifax on the 26th. 
They were given a grand reception, after which 
rbe Marquis was sworn into office as Governor 
General of Canada, 


M. GAMBETTA, the French statesman, fought a 
duel recently with M. de Fourtou. Cause, some 
offensive personal remarks in the Chamber of 
Deputies, The duel was fought with pistols at 
thirty-five paces. Neither of the duelista was 
injured, 


Tuunepay was Thanksgiving Day,and if ao 
be as how there is a Great Jehovah turning the 
srank of the universe he may consider himself 
thanked for whatever littie assistance he has 
rendered us in the grand work of knocking the 
Devil and Himself into everlasting smithereens, 


Tus reward offered for the capture und con- 
viction of the men who robbed the grave of the 
bones the Stewart Cathedral was built to glorify 
has been raised to $50,000, but it looks as though 
the costly tomb would go untenanted ; and the 
disembodied spirit obstinately rafuses to assist 
in the search. 


Ar a Baptist church fair In this city, a faw 
days ago, they had a rifie-shooting mateh in the 
church, the bulls-eye being placed immediately 
above the pulpit. The contestants were young 
lady members of the congregation, and the 
prize was a silver cake-basket, God was pres- 
ent, and it is presumed he took part in the pro- 
ceedings and enjoyed the affair hugely. 


A FIBRE in a Catholic church in this city on 
Sunday last burned the lace end linen off the 
altar, ruined the wardrobe ofa timeworn Vir- 
gin, moited and depilated the waxen head ofthe 
ehiefest of the Apostles, singed the starboard 
wing of a freshly feathered and newly varnished 
Holy Ghost, and scorched the hands of the holy 
father who extinguished it with a bucket of 
holy water instead of a powerful prayer, 


Tue Franciscan Fathers are building a new 
monastery in Paterson, and ag soon As they get 


: the running gear inand the machinery in work- 


ing order they expect to run eigbtern hours per 
day and manufacture a sunerior quality of 
worship which will eventually drive ali other 
brands out of the markets. Jersey mothers, 
look out for these-Frunc'san Fathers! Our 
street. corners swarm with littie Italian boot- 
blacks said to be shining results of the pious 
inborp of these ghostly Fathora in sonay Italy 


~ 
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“Selections. . 
What is the Bible? 


M. W. HITCHCOCK, IN -THE N. Y. “sUN,” 

Under the above title J: T, Sunderland has pre- 
pared and the Putnams. have published a little vol- 
ume which undertakes to present in a compact form 
the results of recent biblical study.. This book bears 
evidence of wide research, and is written in a rever- 
ent spirit. In fairness and elevation of tone, and in 
the catholic scope of its inquiry, it will remind the 
reader of “ Ecce Homo.” The author has patiently 
endeavored to make himself acquainted with the 

. fruits of scholarship in Germany, Holland, and 
England ; but while some of his materials are drawn 
from Strauss, Rénan, Colenso, and Weiss, he is care- 
ful to set forth the very different views of orthodox 
theologians. We know of no treatise in which in- 
formation so large and various, upon a theme of 
superlative importance, is made accessible to those 
who hay neither the leisure nor the training for pro- 
longed investigation. And even for such as hay 
access to more elaborate works, this little volume 
will hav value, considered in the light of a lucid and 
compendious review. 

It is seemingly not the author’s purpose to over- 
throw, but rather to preserve, the Bible. In his 
judgment there is but one basis upon which our 
sacred book can stand as long as time endures and 
stand safe from all assaults, and that is the basis of 
fact—the basis of what it really is—the basis of the 
shining and transcendent excellencies which it indis- 
putably possesses. From the writer’s point of view 
there is no truer conception of the Bible. than as a 
gold mine—inestimably rich—yet a mine still, where 
quartz and earth, in a certain measure, are mixed 
with the royal metal. And it is Mr. Sunderland’s 
aim, as it is the object of Ewald, of Kuenen, of Dean 
Stanley, and other sincere truth seekers and truth 
tellers, to persuade rational men and women neither 
to resort to the folly of asserting that the particles 
of quartz and earth are gold, nor yet the opposite 
and equal folly of declaring there is no gold at all 
because they ean detect the occasional admixture of 
less precious elements. 

In a most interesting chapter on the origin ‘and 
growth of the sacred writings of the world, the aut hor 
points out some of the similarities in these various 
records, And first, as regards the more superfi(:ial 
and ritualistic doctrines propounded, we are remiiad- 
ed that sacrificial ideas and notions of atonement 
were shared by the Jewish and Christian religions 

. with the cults of the heathen world. If Mr. Mooély, 
says our author, would but go to the Zoroastrism, 
the Buddhist, and the Brahmanie books he could fiind 
texts enough to weave twenty sermons on “Tihe 
Blood.” So, too, the rite of baptism is affirmed to 
German scholars to hav existed long before the time 
of Christ, and in many parts of the world besides ïn 
Palestine. A substantial analogue to the Sacramenit, 
or Eucharist, or Lord’s Supper is said to hay bee:n 
discovered by the student in other religions. Cir- 
cumcision, according to Strauss, did not originats 
with the Jews, but was practiced in Egypt long be.- 
fore the sons of Jacob came to sojourn in Goshen. 
The ideas of immaculate conception, and of virgir 
mothers, and of virgin-born gods are apparently: 
common to many religions and religious books, 
besides the Jewish and Christian. Thus the Greek: 
god Ares was fabled to hav been born by an immac:- 
ulate conception of Heré, and the mythical origin of ' 
Athené, sprung from the virile essence without com. 
merce with the feminine element is sufficiently well: 

known. Prof. Whitney tells us that the birth of 
Zoroaster is ascribed to an immaculate conception’ 
by aray from the Divine Reason. Both Buddha. 
and Krishna are reported to hay been immaculately’ 
conceived, the Vedio scriptures averring that the: 
mother of the latter was overshadowed by the god 
Brahma. Even the messianic idea is said to be repro-: 
duced in other sacred books, as well as in our own.’ 
According to Samuel Johnson, the Chinese sacred 

records contain prophecies of a Chinese messiah who: 
was to come. ‘Ihe Brahmanic scriptures, Max Mul- 
ler assures us, likewise foretell a Hindoo messiah, 
Miracles, it would seem, are common to most 

religions, and even the very same kinds of miracles, | 
such as raising the dead to life, healing the blind and : 
lame, voices speaking out of heaven to persons fa- 

vored of God, the Holy Spirit coming in the form of . 
adove, etc. Almost all of the seven great religions, | 
according to Higginson, who draws his materials 
from Ewald and Kuenen, hav similar ecclesiastical 

institutions, such as monks, priesta, pilgrims, and, 
missionaries—the same ritual comprising prayers, | 
liturgies, and sacrifices—the same implements includ-} 
ing frankincense, votive offerings, relics, amulets, | 
candles, and holy water, and, finally, the same sym-| 

bols, namely, the All-Seeing Eye, ithe halo of rays, f, 

the serpent, and the cross. Weare told by the Port-|. 
ugese chroniclers that when the first Christian mis- 

Slonaries went among the Buddhists they were 

astounded to find a religion so muç'h resembling their |. 
own in its rites and ceremonies and many of ita ideas, 
and that the perplexed padres could only account 


` | possible, 


: identical in ali their teachings. 
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for the likeness by supposing that the devil had fore- 
stalled Godin that far corner of the world by set- 
ting up a counterfeit as near like Christianity ag. 
And how can the Protestant reader fail to 
share their wonder when he learns from Oriental 
scholars that Buddha was born of a virgin, that his 
name means the Word, the Logos, but that he is 
known more tenderly as the savior of man, that he 
embarrassed his teachers. when a child by his under- 
standing and answers, that he was tempted in the 
wilderness when older, ete., etc. In the mythology 
of the Nile land, within the sphere of whose teach- 
ings the sojourners in Goshen dwelt, Egyptologists 
hav revealed a still more. startling parallel with the 
history of the Christian messiah. Osiris, it appears 
in the esoteric faith, expounded to certain disciples 
by the priests, is the Son of God ; he is called the 
revealer of life and light ; he first teaches one chosen 
race, then goes with his apostles to teach the Gen- 
tiles, conquering the world by peace ; he is slain by 
evil powers ; after death he descends into hell, then 
rises again, and presides at the last judgment of 
mankind ; and lastly it is inculcated that those who 
call upon his name shall be saved. 

But it is not simply in regard to external and less 
important things that there is a great deal in com- 
mon between the different religions of the world. 
Before marking, however, some of the more striking 
points of coincidence, it may be well to call to mind 
what are commonly accounted the sacred books of 
mankind. Besides the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures there are the Vedas of the Brahmans; the 
Tripitaka of the Buddhists, and the Zend Avesta of 
the Persians and Parsees ; also the Chinese sacred 
writings of Confucius, the Chinese sacred book of 
Laou-Tsze, and the Mohammedan Koran. All of 
these, except the last, are anterior by many centuries 
to our New Testament, while they are contemporary 
with a portion, and prior in point of date to a large 
part of the books contained in the Hebrew Bible. 
Now we find that some of the noblest ethical teach- 
ings embodied in our scriptures may be paralled in 
one or another, sometimes in all of the so-called 
heathen books. For example, in. a collection of 
Buddha’s sayings is one to this effect: “Let a man 
overcome anger by love, evil by good, the greedy by 
liberality, the liar by truth.” And here is another: 
“Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; 
hatred ceases by love.” .The “eight steps ” which, 
according to Buddha, lead to the ae va happiness, 
are right views, right thoughts, right speech, right 
actions, right living, right exertion, right recollec- 
tion, right meditation. :A more surprising instance 
of identity is to be found in four commandments of 
the Buddhist canon, namely : 1. Thou shalt not kill. 
2. Thou shalt not steal, 3. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. 4. Thou shalt not lie, Or, as says the canon. 
of the Brabinans ; “Let no man be offended with 
those who are atgry with him, but gently reply to 
those who curse him. 

According to the Zoroastrian scriptures, “to 
strike a man or vex him with words is a sin ;” and 
the following prayer is to be used by all who would 
sincerely worship God: “In whatever way I may 
have sinned, against whomsoever or howsoever, I 
repent of it with thoughts, words, and works. 
Forgive.” . 

Passing to the sacred records of China, we find 
that when a disciple asked Confucius to define 
benevolence, he said, “It is love to all men ;” and 
elsewhere, “ My doctrine consists only in having 
the heart right, and in loving one’s neighbor as one’s 
self,” When he was asked, “Is there one word 
which may serve as a complete rule of living?” he 
answered : “Is not reciprocity such aword? What 
you do not like when done to yourself, do not do 
that to others.” With this may be compared a sen- 
tence from the other Chinese book—that of Laou- 
Tsze : “ Recompense enmity by doing good.” From 
the Koran we need not, cite at any length, because 
its ethics may be held fairly enough to be derivative 
in large measure from a Christian source. But the 
following injunction will be observed to perfectly 
accord with the passages just quoted. “None of 
you,” says Mohammed to his followers, “can be 
called a true believer till he loves for his brother 
what he loves for himself.” In general, says Mr. 
Sunderland, we find that neither faith, nor love, nor 
truth, nor disinterestedness, nor forgivness, nor 
patience, nor peace, nor equality, nor education, nor 
missionary efforts, nor prayer, nor honesty, nor the 
sentiment, of brotherhood, nor reverence for women, 
nor the spirit of humility, nor the fact of martyr- 
dom, nor any other good thing is altogether monop- 
olized by any form of faith. All religions, on the 
contrary, recognize more or less remotely these 
principles ; all do something to exemplify ; all, it 
may perhaps be added, with the exception of the 
New. Testament, do something to dishonor them, 

We are not, of. course, to understand—and no 
such inference will be drawn. by the reader of Mr. 
Sunderland’s little volume—that all the great sacred 
books of the world stand on an ethical level, or are 
The passages cited 
i are among the finest to be found in the various 
, bibles of the so-called heathen, whose contents 
, range all the way from doctrines of like elevated 


tone down to the. basest superstitions and. the most 
childish follies. It seems that the affirmations of 
the broadest and best scholarship go:no further 
than this, viz.,.that while all the great books ac- 
counted holy by mankind hav enough in common 
of things trivial and superficial, if not erroneous, so 
that no one of them can say to the rest, “I am 
wholly of God,” it is alsotrue that all have enough 
in common of things that are deep, and high, and 
eternally true, so no one of them, looking down 


from the vantage ground of its own ethical injunc- 


tions, can say to any of them, “You are wholly of 
man, or of the devil.” To the question, therefore, 
which serves as title to this treatise, the author’s 
first answer would be, that it is one—unquestionably 
the highest and best—but still only óne of the seven 
or eight great sacred volumes of the world. 

In another chapter the writer describes succinctly 
the formation and final settlement of our scripture 
canon. He points out the men who wrote (so far as 
scholarship enables us to solve that question) the 
several parts of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
the dates and motives of composition, the changes 
which those writings underwent in the course of 
transmission from age-to age, and the gradual pro- 
cess of elevation to the rank of sacredness. Of 
course, the notion formerly held that the first five 
books of the Old Testament were written by Moses 
substantially as we have them, nearly 1,500 years 
before Christ, is no longer tenable in the light of 
modern critical and philological research, Few of 
the most competent authorities—even among the 
Dutch Protestant investigators, who approach the 
study of the question, not from an aggressive, but a 
conservative standpoint—now put the date of tbose 
compositions in their present form earlier than. the 
reign of Manassah (696-641 B: ¢.} or of Josiah (636- 
609-8. c.). Indeed, it seems difficult to evade the 
arguments adduced by the Dutch scholar, Kuenen, 
to show that some passages relating to the cere- 
monial law must hav “been indited as late as the 
Babylonish captivity. Probably the oldest. com- 
plete books of the Bible are the prophecies of Amos, 
Hosea, and Micah, which are thonght to hav been 
written in the eighth century before Christ. _ 

The origin of the Book of Job, as to’author, time, 
and place, is one of the great Bible riddles ; but, 
according to the weight of opinion, it came into 
existence about the time of Josiah’s reformation—a 
little before 600 B. ¢. As for the remaining parts of 
the Old Testament, they were produced at much 
later dates, fixed by different authorities anywhere 
between the epoch of the Peloponnesian war and the 
time of Marius and Sulla. As regards the propri- 
ety of ascribing books to particular authors, it ma 
be said that even Protestant scholars accept the evi- 
dence as conclusive against the names attached by 


‘popular opinion to most of the Old Testament writ- 


ings. There is some reason to think that the books 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings were put in 
their present form by the anonymous writer of 
Deuteronomy, in other words, not much earlier than 
the time of Solon. So, too, Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah seem to hay been originally written as 
one book about 400 3. c. ; that is to say, while Plato 
was teaching philosophy at Athens, And, finally, 
just as laws are ascribed to Moses, which had their 
origin many centuries later than that legislator, 
so it is certain that few of the Psalms were com- 
posed by David, few of the Proverbs by Solomon, 


-and that.only a part of the prophecies attributed to 


Isaiah and Jeremiah really emanated from those 
prophets. 

Turning to the books of the New Testament, wo 
find a somewhat similar condition of uncertainty 
regarding date and authorship. We are reminded 
that oral tradition preceded any written gospel 
record, and that the frst trace of the Jatter’s exist- 
ence is a statement by one of the early Fathers that 
the apostle Matthew had indited a collection of 
sayings of the Lord in Hebrew. The obscurity 
which hangs over the question of gospel authorship 
will be intelligible enough when we consider that at 
least three out of the four gospels can have had no 
real authors at all in the proper sense of that word. 
They are the work of editors; they are compila- 
tions, mosaics, their material comprising real utter- 
ances of Jésns and real events of his life, together 
with more or less of legendary elements, and devia- 
tions from historic. facts occasioned by the lapse of 
years and the necessary imperfection of the human 
memory. Our first two gospels show on their faces 
the marks of more than one revision ; but the third, 
whose writer says, in his preface, that many had 
undertaken to put together a narrative before him 
appears to proceed from a single collecting and 
arranging hand. But whether that hand was the 
band of Take, or whether the ultimate revisers of 
the first and second gospels were Matthew and 
Mark, our data are really inadequate for the forma- 
tion of a decisive judgment. As to the date and 
authorship of the fourth gospel, scholarship can 
hardly be said to hav reached anything as yet that 
approximates agreement, although there is a grow- 
ing tendency toward the conviction that, at all 
events, the same person cannot hav penned the Gos- 
pel of John and the Apocalypse. f 


OF the Book of Acts, we know that it is almost Hebrew Scriptures. Indeed, up to the middle of the 
certainly a compilation, but the compilet’s name is second century—and this is a point whose beariug 
in dispute. There is hardly any doubt that both on a fundamental tenet of the Roman Catholic 
this narrative and all of the four gospels in their Church is obvious enough—they were far from 
present forms were composed at a considerably later being so’ highly valued as the oral traditions of 
period than the genuine Pauline epistles. Of the those churches in which any of the apostles had 
fourteen letters usually ascribed to Paul, we cannot! preached. For ages afterward the several congrega- 
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be sure that he wrote more than four, among which; 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is almost certainly not 
included. As for the authorship of the second. 
Peter, second and third John, James, Jude, and 
the book of Revelations this has long been consid- 
ered doubtful by great numbers of critics. Of the 
anonymous writers to whom most of these works 
must probably be referred, it may be said that we 
know nothing except so far as we can ascertain from 
the text itself their very different degrees of cul- 
ture, ability, moral worth, and spiritual insight, 
Especially interesting is the attempt made in this 
volume to gauge the relative genuineness and au- 
thority of the writings now included in our scriptural 
canon and of those discarded as apocryphal. Not 
only are the books bound together in our existing 
Bible of very unequal value, but it is a nice problem 
to determine what amount of credence or sanctity 
should attach to a multitude of other writings, which 
on one or another ground hav been invested with a 
sacred character in Jewish or early Christian times, 
No reader of the scriptures can be held competent 
to judge the anthenticity of their contents without 
knowing soniething of the evidence upon which other 
material was rejected. It seems, moreover, that 
there are no Jess than sixteen books missing from 
the Old Testament which clearly ought to be there—— 
which are, at all events, referred to in one place or 
another in the Bible as if they were component parts 
of the veritable Hebrew Scripture. Such. are the 
porie of Enoch, the books of Nathan, Jebu, and 
eraiah, and two volumes known to hav been penned 
by Isaiah and Jeremiah, but which hav disappeared. 
‘On the other hand, there are fourteen. books extant 
which the Roman Catholic Church claims belong 
properly to the Old Testament, and which it accord- 
ingly prints. These are the writings known as apoc- 
ryphal which Protestants hay taken the responsibil- 
ity of casting out, but as to the sufficiency of the 
grounds upon which this action has been taken—at 
least in certain instances—modern critical opinion, 
as well as that of the Christian world, is quite evenly. 
divided. When we come to the New Testament we 
find no fewer than forty-one apocryphal books now 
in existence which at various epochs hav challenged, 
with more or less success, the authority of sacred 
writings, Thus in Arabic and Latin we hav the 
so-called Gospel of the Infancy of the Savior, a 
three-fold version in Ethiopic, Coptic, and Greek of 
the narrative of Joseph of Arimathea, the Epistles 
of Clement and Barnabas in Greek, and the Acts of 
Pilate, written both in Greek and Latin. Beside 
this list of forty-one works now extant must be 
placed another catalogue of apocryphal or pseude- 
pigraphal Christian scriptures which hav perished, 
but which are quoted by writers of the first four 
centuries after Christ, Among these we find such 


titles as the Epistle of Christ to Peter and Paul, the | 


Gospel according to the twelve Apostles and the 
Gospel of Bartholomew, the Acts of John and the 
Acts of Andrew, and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, In a word, the books collected under the 
name of the New Testament and accepted by Prot- 
estant churches as the exclusive repository of truth 
touching their subject matter, constitute but a small 
part of the writings which hav purported to inter- 
pret the history and doctrines of Christ, and.to which 
more or less of credit has been accorded by patristic 
writers, : 

Of course the question arises, How do we know 
that the books which we hav in our Bible are just 
those that ought to be there? We do not know. 
When we look into the matter we are astounded to 
find that a question of import apparently so momen- 
tous cannot be answered at all. Mr. Sunderland 
points out that when, by whom, or in what manner 
the canon of the Old Testament was settled no one 
can tell. Perhaps it is more proper to say that it 
never was settled. The first step toward the forma- 
tion of a definite, exclusive compilation seems to hav 
been taken by Ezra in the fifth century before Christ, 
after which various obscure influences conspired to] 
carry the process forward, until by the time of Jesus 
the Hebrew Scriptures had assumed something like 
their present shape. Yet it appears that there never 
was a time, previous to the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, when the Jews were perfectly agreed as to, 
which books were canonical, nor has the Christian 
Church since that period been at all unanimous upon: 
the subject. At the present day, indeed, one-half of 
the Christian world contends that fourteen extant 
apocryphal books esteemed spurious by Protestants 
ought to be held true parts of the Old Testament, : 
and as such actually publishes them in its Bible. On 
the other hand, the settlement of the New Testament 
canon, if settlement it can be called, seems to hay. 
been reached in a most haphazard and unsatisfactory 
way. We must bear in mind that, for along period 
after the gospels and various epistles came into ex-. 
istence they were much less esteemed than the old 


tions continued to use side by side with the serip- 
tures which make up our New Testament to-day 
various books which we repudiate. Hardly one of 
the great writers and Fathers of the early Church 
draws the line of canonicity just where we draw it. 
Thus, Irenæus, one of the ala and most authori- 
tative, rejects five books which we hav now, viz., 
Hebrews, Jude, James IL., Peter TII., while he sets 
great store by our discarded “Shepherd of Hermas,” 
and calls it “scripture.” Again, Clement classes 
three apocryphal works, to wit, the Apocalypse of 
Peter,” the “Epistle of Barnabas,” and the book 
just mentioned, as of equal value and authority with 
Hebrews, John IL, and Jude. The celebrated Ter- 
tullian cast out all the books of the New Testament 
except the four gospels, Acts, thirteen Epistles of 
Paul, the Revelations, and John I. Even Athana- 
sius quotes a number of the apocryphal writings as 
of equivalent worth and inspiration with those com- 
prised in our present Bible. It is sometimes claimed 
that the Council of Laodicea (363 a. D.) settled the 
canon finally; but if this were so, then we are wrong 
in excluding Baruch from our Old Testament and in 
admitting Revelations to. our New. Nor can it be 
maintained. that the work was done at the Council 
of Carthage some thirty years later, since in that 
case we should hav no right to debar Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, Tobit, Judith, and first and second Mac- 
cabees from our present Bible. As a matter of fact, 
Catholic theologians concede that the canon was not 
settled until the Council of Trent, but as they hold 
their Church. infallible in its decisions, they may 
claim, since the Trentine decree, to hav an authentic 
Scripture collection. But there can be no founda- 
tion for such claim on the part of Protestants. For 
let us glance very briefly at some conflicting opinions 
of our great Protestant reformers. Luther thought 
the Bosk of Esther did not belong in the Old Testa- 
ment, but he pronounced I. Maccabees not unworthy 
to be admitted, and Siriach he pronounced a “right 
good book proceeding from a wise man,” and accord- 
‘ingly he allowed a place. to both of these so-called 
‘apocryphal works among the canonical writings. 
‘He affirmed decidedly that the Epistle to the He- 
brews came neither from Paul nor any of the apos- 
‘tles, and waa not to be put in a category with letters 
ipenned by apostles. themselves. He called Jamea’s 
Epistle an “Epistle of Straw,” and he considered 
the Apocalypse neither apostolic nor prophetic, and 
of little or no worth. : The great Swiss teacher 
Zwingli concurred in maintaining the Revelations 
not to be properly a biblical work. Even Calvin 
did not think that Panl was the author of Hebrews, 
or Peter of the book entitled Peter IX., while as to 
Revelations, he denounced it as unintelligible, and 
prohibited the pastors of Geneva from all attempts 
at expounding it. 

In the face of the foregoing. facts, it is plainly 
impossible to contend that our present biblical canon 
comprebends all of the literature produced by the 
Jewish people that is valuable and truly inspired. 
And thus we reach a second answer to the question 
prefacing this volume—What is the Bible? We 
must concede it- to be an arbitrary compilation, un- 
commended by any authentic sanction, from which, 
moreover, works are missing superior to some of 
those admitted, and in which books hav been in- 
cludéd inferior in various ways to many of those 
left out. Few well-informed persons, we imagine, 
would dispute Mr. Sunderland's assertion that if 
to-morrow a commission of the ablest and least 
biased biblical scholars of the world, including a fair 
proportion of Catholic as well as Protestant theolo- 
giana, could be called to settle anew the canon, the 
list would stand ‘materially different from that which 
we now find invested with the special and exclusive 
sacreduess of Holy Writ. 

We would draw attention to one other chapter of 
this interesting volume, in which the author exam- 
ines tle bearing of the preceding facta upon the 
degrée of authority ‘attaching to our Christian serip- 
tures. At the same time, he considers the addition- 
al difficulties interposed with the growth of science 
and scholarship in the way of the Protestant theory 
of biblical infallibility. He points out that, although 
our present scriptural canon should be proved to be 
absolutely perfect, yet infallible transmission would 
‘be as essential as infallible. origin to the hypothesis 
for which modern Calvinists contend. But the fact 
is that the written Hebrew in which the larger part 
of our Bible was originally récorded, was 4 most im- 
perfect and indefinite instrument of transcription, a 
Toose framework of mere consonant outlines, no 
vowel points having been introduced. into the text 
‘until long after Christ—probably not until the sev- 
enth century. If we pase from copyists to transla- 
tors, from Hebrew into Greek and Latin, and from 
one or another of those tongues:into English, we 
cannot but concede a large amount of divergence 
fromthe originál séise when we learn that the corni: 


“mission of English scholars now engaged in making 

a new version has already detected in the common 
translation known as “ King James’s” upward of a 
‘hundred thousand errors. Nor must we forget. that 
even if we could prove the substantial infallibility of 
one or even a score of the books of the Bible, that 
would not establish the claim of the remaining works 
of the collection. There is no way of demonstrat- 
ing the infallibility of the Scriptures as a whole ex- - 
cept by proving the absolute trustworthiness of each 
component, sustained without the fracture of a single 
link in all the two-thousand-years-long chain of pres- 
ervation and transmission. Moreover, it is notewor- 
thy that there is not a single book of the Bible 
which distinctly claims to be infallible. One pas- 
sage, indeed, from our popular version is continually 
cited, namely, “All scripture is given by inspira- 
tion from God, and is profitable for doctrine.” But 
the original Greek is capable of a very different 
translation, to wit: “Every writing which is divinely 
inspired is also profitable for doctrine.” What is 
more to the purpose, the Syriac, the Vulgate, nearly 
if not all the ancient versions, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Theodoret, Origen six or seven times over, and 
most of the Christian Fathers thus interpreted the 
passage; and not only does the present Roman Cath- 
olic Bibie thus render it, bat so did Wickliff, Tin- 
dal, and the English Bible of 1551. The truth is, 
that the doctrine of biblical infallibility, so far as 
regards the rigid sense in which it is still widely 
held in Protestant countriess, was unknown to the 
eatly Christian Church. It did not come into exist- 
ence until the sixteenth century, and even then was 
not sanctioned by the earliest and greatest of the 
Stans nor has the Catholic Church ever adopt- 
ed it, 

In connection with this theme reference is made 
to the testimony offered by the Bible itself that it ia 
not an infallible record, and the author contrives in 
a few pages to condense the pith of Bishop Colenso’s 
arguments. He does not dwell on the alleged con- 
tradictions and irreconcilable difficulties, not only in 
the Old Testament, but in the narrative of Jesus’ 
life and ministry, except to make the obvious re- 
mark that these objections do not impeach the gen- 
eral historical credibility of the documents, but only 
the relatively modern claim of infallibility. The 
same thing may be said of the remarkable exaggera- 
‘tions contained in the Hebrew chronicler, as when a 
little country no larger than Wales is said to send 
forth to battle 1,200,000 chosen mighty men of valor, 
and of the historical mistakes noted in the Gospel 
narrative. As to the scientific errors which are nat- 
urally detected in increasing numbers with the prog- 
ress of research, Mr. Sunderland thinks it is obvious 
that disingenuous subtleties, distortions of language, 
and special pleading would not be resorted to on the 
part of the so-called “harmonizers” of science and 
scripture, but for the supposed necessity of uphold- 
ing the doctrine of verbal infallibility in the inter- 
est, he says, of Protestant theology. When we con- 
sider the self-stultification at which Luther would 
hav revolted, but which is continually practiced in 
English and American pulpits, we cannot but esteem 
it fortunate for the Roman Catholic Church that it 
has never planted itself on the perfect and invariable 
accuracy of the Bible record. T'o the question, What 
isthe Bible? the author holds himself justified, from 
this third point of view, in answering, with Dean 
Stanley, that it is, at all events, not an infallible 
book. 

Mr. Sunderland does not confine himself to exhib- 
ing the fruits of what may be called aggressive 
scholarship and negative criticism. His book is 
useful and wholesome, because it sets forth with 
equal honesty and energy both sides of a great 
question. After defining the precise amount of 
weight and authority assigned by competent opinion 
to the several parts of the Christian Scriptures, he 
goes on to mark with singular earnestness its veritable 
scope and inestimable value. He does not deny for a 
moment the inspiration of many passages in both the 
Old and the New Testament, although he is dispused 
to recognize the same divine influence, differing vast- 
ly in degree, however, in those yearnings after the 
unseen which found utterance in Rig-Veda and 
Zend-Avesta, in the Bibles of Buddhism, of China, 
and of Islam. As regards the criterion of inspira- 
tion, we are reminded that the great spiritual teach- 
ings of our Bible carry their credentials in them- 
selves. They are verities which answer Novalis’s 
definition of truth, as that which we cannot help 
believing, But aside from its superlative ethical 
worth, the writer dwells upon the manifold claims 
of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures upon our 
attention, appreciation, and reverence. From an 
æsthetic point of view, it is not questioned that cer- 
tain books of both the Old Testament and the New 
take rank with the consummate literary productions 
of mankind. Thereis no lack of authority for placing 
some of the Psalms with the lyrics of Pinder, for 
comparing the book of Job to the loftiest tragedies 
of Sophocles aid Shakspere, for rating the prophecy 
of Isaiah and the Epistle to the Romans above any 
other religious or ethical disquisition in the world. 
On the whole, the Christian Bible, as it exists in 
‘thé “hands of the people to-day in King James’a 
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translation, must be held our noblest English classic, | assist and protect every persecuted -Liberal in America; | 


if indeed our vernacular does not owe in large meas- i that if it cannot do this it defeats itself, has no life, and is a 


ure its specific mould and character to the existence 
of that version. It would be superfluous to indicate 
how indissolubly the Bible is interwoven with every 
phase and department of our Western civilization, 
or how exclusively it determined the development 
of European art up to the late introduction of a 
pagan element at the Renaissance. Even to the 
student of sociology it is a precious reservoir of 
knowledge, for nowhere in literature can he find 
displayed a picture so vivid and impressive of what 
may be termed the evolution of religion and of mor- 
als. If a profound tendency of human nature can 
be conceived as rooted in any volume, the Bible 
must be pronounced the parent of monotheism 
throughout the world. The three monotheistic re- 
ligions whose supreme simplicity and majesty are 
contrasted with such insight and felicity in Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise hav all drawn their sap directly or 
indirectly from a common trunk, namely, the writ- 
ings collected in the Christian Scriptures. This fact 
alone may justly giv our Bible a preéminence over 
ali the other sacred writings of mankind. Yet after 
all it is not so much for any of these things, but 
rather as a guide of human conduct, a supreme 
helper to right living, that this Scripture of ours is 
invested with imperishable dignity and usefulness. 
For even Matthew Arnold has said: “As well imag- 
ine a man with a sense for sculpture not cultivating 
it by the help of the remains of Greek art, or a man 
with a sense for poetry not cullivating it by the help 
of Homer and Shakspere, as a man with a sense for 
conduct (that is, righteousness or virtue) not culti- 
vating it by the help of the Bible.” 
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The Fourth New York Liberal League. 


To Tue EDITOR or Tue Trorne SEEKER, Sir: I would 
like to call the attention of your readers in this city to the 
fact of the existence of this, the livest league in the city. 
And by giving a brief account of our methods of wok per- 
haps some other persons in some other city or village may 
be induced to coax a few people together as a nucleus 
around which many may gather. 

Our league was formed about six or eight weeks ago with 
eleven members. We now hav over twenty. The officers 
are: Daniel E. Ryav, President; Henry J. Thomas, Vice- 
President; Eugene M, Macdonald, Secretary; George E. 
Macdonald, Treasurer. Our committees consist of a Finance 
Committee and a Committee on Discussion, Our Constitu- 
tion ig short and our By-Laws are shorter. Any one of good 
moral character (which excludes ministers) can join by pay- 
ing one dollar annually into the treasury, provided they 
believe in the total separation of church and state. New 
members are wanted. 

The league has been run thus far without any expense 
beyond that for a charter. Our plan is to hold our meet- 
ings at the house of some one of the members. The exer- 
cises are determined by the Committee on Discussion. 
Bometimes it is all discussion and sometimes an essay 
followed by such criticisms as the members may feel im- 
pelled to make. None but members allowed the privileges 
of the floor, although friends are most cordially invited to 
attend, and if they feel like it join our rauks. Whoever the 
Committee may pitch upon is expected to contribute to 
the entertainment by an essay or speech. The officers aud 
most of the members are young men, fall of life and energy, 
and it is contemplated making this the banner league of 
the banner city of the banner country. We want old age 
for wisdom and counsel and the energy of youth for work. 
A dollar a year is little enough for membership in a society 
which meets every two weeks and at whose sessions some 
thing can always be learned and a good social time enjoyed. 
Our next meeting will be Sunday evening, Dec. Ist, and 
we would like to initiate a host of new members. Any 
one Wishing to join can do so by placing themselves ia 
communication with any of the presert members, or with 
the President, 231 West 87th street, or the Secretary, 101 
Hast 25th street. Will not the friends of secularization in 
this city help us to make it the largest league in the land ? 


EucexnE M. MACDONALD, See, 
em 


The Rochester League, 


Law Orrick or Maxson & HEBARD, 
Wo, 23 Finst FLoor, Powzrs’ BLOCK, 
Rocuesrer, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1878. 

Prof. A. L. Rawson, Secretary of National Liberal League, 
Dear Sir: L take this opportunity to inform you that the 
Jefferson Liberal League of Rochester will continue as au 
auxiliary to your League, A few members of our 
Rochester association met on Sunday last in the absence of 
the majority aud adopted a resolution to take out a new 
Charter under Abbot. You can rest assured this is not 
binding. This question has been contested considerably, 
and though a few members will secede to Abbot and Com- 
stock, yet the majority and better and most intelligent por- 


tion will sustain the Hon. Elizur Wright and all other: 


cflicers of the original League organization. You, no 
doubt, hav received word ere this of the action above re- 
ferred to; but in order to make the matter squarely known, 
and head off any attempt of the seceders to sell us out, I 
address you as above. 
officers, but our organization will be patriotic to charter, 
platform, and principles of the National Liberal League, 


We believe that it is the duty of the League movement to | 


We will be compelled to elect new j 


corpse. 

We believe that the Comstock laws are a blot on our 
civilization, and should be repealed. 

We are opposed to what we call obscenity, and in favor 
of what the Church and its hired agents cali obscene; that 
the Church, as a power, has no more right than the Liber- 
als, as a power, to impose their conflicting standards upon 
the other through the law, because either one or the other 
has the superior power. To illustrate: The Church believes 
all morality proceeds from the Bible; the Liberals, that all 
immorality proceeds from the Bible, The Church is in 
favor of its circulation; the Liberals opposed. Now, the 
Chureh is opposed to the cirtulation of radical publications 
on the ground that all immorality proceeds therefrom. 
The Liberals and Radicals are in favor of the circulation of 
the same on the ground that all morality proceeds there- 
from; that in every instance these publications are the fore- 
runners of the coming civilization of man and of the world. 

Now we claim not the right to impose our standard on 
those opposed, aud claim that those opposed hav not the 
right to impose their standard on us, 
claim the Comstock laws under the Constitution, guarantee- 
ing free speech aud press, hav no standing; that they should 
be repealed, and it is the duty of the Liberals who are per- 
secuted under them to agitate their repeal; and as the 
League movement is the only national organization of Lib- 
erals in America, it comes directly withia their province, 
scope, and purpose to affect this agitation. On these 
grounds, sir, we oppose. the Abbot movement and support 
Elizur Wright. You may publish this letter, as indicating 
the Liberal pulse of Rochester, in THE TRUTH SEEKER 
and other such papers as in your judgment seem most prop- 
er, And believe me, sir, the ball of progress will keep rolling, 
the efforts of Comstock Liberals to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Your very obedient servant, 

FREDERICK HEBARD. 


To the Auxiliary Liberal Leagues. 


Several of the auxiliary Liberal Leagues hav already 
taken action on the question of remaining in the old League 
under the leadership of the Hon, Elizur Wright, or seced- 
ing and joining the new League led by Mr. Abbot. It is 
desirable that all the Leagues should take such action as 
soon as it may be convenient to hav a meeting for that pur- 
pose. By so doing and reporting to the Secretaries of both 
National Leagues, the directors of each will be the better 
able to lay out their work for the coming year. 

There never was more neetl of just the kind of work that 
the National Liberal- League proposes to do, and if the Jet- 
ters received here ‘indicate the spirit of the people in the 
different sections of the country, the workers in the new 
field will be strong in numbers and resolute of purpose. 
Let us aim to organize a thousand auxiliary Leagues during 
the coming year, that we may hav a thousand centers from 
which to advocate the demands of Liberalism in the matter 
of equal taxation for all persons or societies ; equal respect 
and protection for the religious opinions of all persons or 
societies ; the use of public money for Governmental pur- 
poses only ; protection of all citizens of the United States 
at home or abroad ; and the national supervision of a secu- 
lar, elemental education. 

This work will be effectually done under the leadership of 
our time-honored President, Elizur Wright, who bas all his 
life been a zealous Champion of human rights. It will be well 
done also under the lead of Mr. Francis E. Abbot, for the 
work is one of principle more than of men. If both 
Leagues would ghow a list of a thousand auxiliaries during 
1879, the cause would become of national importance at 
once. However rapid or slow our progress may be, let us 
be always right in principle and action, trusting to time to 
correct any errors that may happen through ignorance or 
prejudice, Education, information, and knowledge are the 
great factors of true progress. f . 

Once more, may I repeat, please be prompt in calling the 
auxiliary Leagues together, deciding the future conneclion, 
and in sending the report to the Secretaries, 

A. L. Rawson, Sec, N. L. L., 
34 Bond street, New York. 
— et 
The Liberal League Movement. 
How TO ORGANIZE A LOCAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 

Nearly every day I receive one or more letters making 
irquiries as to the best course to take to form a Local Lib- 
eral League, and requesting a blank form of constitution. I 
hope the Board of Directors, at their first meeting, will cause 
a tract to be published that will giv all the necessary infor- 
mation on this sulject, but until then allow me to propose 
the following instructions. 

Let any person inspired with the desire to organize a Lib- 
eral League immediately copy the following call: — : 

CALL Bein ashy : 

WE, the undersigned citizens of the town of ———, desir- 
ing to organize ourselves into a Local Liberal League, agree 
to meet for that purpose at the house of on —— 
evening next; and we hereby agree to pay the sum set oppo- 
site our respective names to procure from the N. L. L. the 


necessary charter. ; 
ames. | Residence, | Amount, 


As soon as ten names Or more are procured, and five dol- 
larg subseribed, you are prepared to organize. 
FORM OF CONSTITUTION, 
At your first meeting you can adopt the following form 
of constitution. Afterwards you can add to it or amend it 


as you desire. 
CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I.—The name of this association shall be ‘‘ The 
Liberal League of ` 3” and we hereby declare 
ourselyea to be a “local auxiliary Liberal League,” in full 


On these grounds we 
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sympathy, fellowship, and affiliation with the National Lib- 
eral League. 


ARTICLE IL —The objects of this association shall be, 


firat, to co-operate with the National Liberal League in fur- 


therance of the public objects, both general and specific 


enumerated in its Constitution ; and, secondly, to promote 
the welfare of our own members as a local Liberal society, 
as provided in this Constitution. 


, ÅRTICLE IIE —Any person who shall sign this Constitu- 
tion, and pay dollars annually into the treasury, shall 
be a member of this League. 

ARTICLE 1V.—The officers of this League shall be a Pres- 
ident, Secretary, Treasurer, and four Councillors. All these 
shall constitute the Board of Directors, which shall hav 
general management of the affsirs of the League, subject 
only to instruction by the League itself. 

ARTICLE V —The duties of the President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer shall be those usually pertaining to these offices, 
It shall be a sperial duty of the Secretary to furnish the 
Secretary of the National Liberal League with a comp’ete 
list of all the members with their post-cffive addresses in 
full, and a list of the officers ; and also to furnish him 
promptly with information of all important action by this 
League. ’ 

ARTICLE V[.--Amendments to this Coustitution may be 
made at any regular meeting of the League hy a three- 
fourths vote of sil the qualified members present. But no 
amendment shall be made unless the proposed amendment 
shall hav been announced as part of the required notice of 
the meeting which is to act upon it. 

ARTICLE VII.—Such committees shall be appointed as 
this League may decide upon by vote, 

ORDERING CHARTER. ! 


So soon as the above or some similar Constitution is 
adopted, aud the officers are elected, the Secretary should 
order a Charter of A. L. Rawson, Sec, N. L, L., 84 Bond 
st., New York, sending to him by N. Y. draft or post-oftice 
order $5 and a receipt for $5 for forming League, with 
names of officers, etc., as required in Article V. of the 
above Constitution, 

TO THE READER 

Reader, will you at once go to work and form a League 
in yourtown? By following the above directions you can 
accomplish such a desirable result in a few days. 

Salamanca, N. Y., Nov, 22, 1878. H. L. Gren, 

Chair, Ex. Com, N. L. L. 
. P.S. The constitutional charter fee is $10 but by a vote 
of the N. L. L., the person or persons organizing the Local 
League are authorized to retain five dollars for the expense 


and trouble of organizing. 
ee 


Death of John Grable. 


Died, at his residence near Wathena, Kansas, Nov. 11, 
1878, John Grable, aged 68 years, He was born in Wash- 
ington county, Pa., ani twenty-four years ago emigrated to 
Kansas to assist in making it a free state. He was one of 
the most uncompromising Infidels in this section of country 
—a gentleman of extensive reading, a good, moral citizen, 
and an honest man. He originated a system of national 
finance aud currency which he fondly hoped to liv to see 
brought into public favor and adopted by the government. 
Its main feature was a real estate instead of specie basis 
for the greenback, 

He gave his body to the St. Joseph Hospital Medical Col- 
lege for dissection in the interest of science, directing that 
his skeleton be prepared for the use of students and placed 
on exhibition in the College Museum. On his death-bed he 
requested the undersigned to take his body after death 
and convey itto the College, The request was complied 
with. 

He contemplated death with the utmost composure. No 
Christian ever walked dowu into the dark valley with a 
firmer step. Not the slightest alarm or anxie‘y was þe- 
trayed, for he was conscious that he had never wronged a 
human being either in person, purse, or character; and 
whether there was another existence or not, he had nothing 
to fear. He was anxious to know what, if anything, was 
behind the veil. 

Of late years he had dropped all Freethought journals ex- 
cept TuE TRUTH SEEKER, regarding that as approaching 
nearest to his ideal of what a Liberal paper ought to be. 


Troy, Kansas. 5. R. BHEPHERD, 
ene arr 


Dr. Sara B. Chase at Chickering Hall. 
MARRIAGE AND ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 


Dr. Chase delivered a lecture at the above hall, in this 
city, on the 22d, of which the World speaks as follows: 


The lecturer began: “The subject upon which I hey 
been advertised to epeak is ‘Marrisge-—Its Past, Present, 
and Future.’ If I had been advertised to speak on ‘ Evolu- 
tion in Marriage’ there would hav been an empty house, but 
now that I hav captured a full one, I may say frankly 
that evolution ig the subject that I hav ia mind,” She 
told how for 120,000 years savagery and barbarism bad pre- 
vailed, and related the history of marriage during the past 
5,000 years. 

“I hav received two letters,” Mrs, Dr. Chase said at the 


close of the lecture, ‘‘ which perhaps I bav time to answer 
+now.. The first asks for my opinion of Anthony Comstock 


and his methods ; the second asks how my suit against him 
is progressing. He has no moral culture. But he must 
earn his salary and must make good reports. Hence he ig 
energetic and is always alert to see what he may catch by a 
technicality of the law. He needs a victim constantly, ` If 
we physicians are to obey the law as he interprets it and if 
we do our duty there is reason for every one of us to bein 
fear and to close our offices. Again, he doesn't know the 
difference between an immoral picture and a work of art, 
An ex-judge of the Supreme Court has truly said of him that 
he is too cunning to be innocent and too sharp to be honest, 
So far as Lam concerned Mr. Anthony Comstock will be 
obliged to answer before the Supreme Court for his illegal 


‘arrest and imprisonment of me, and I trust. justice will be 


meted out to him.” 
In an editorial of the same date the Evening Hrpress has 
these satirical remarks upon Anthony: 


That bright and snappy little woman, Mrs. Sara B, Chase, 
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sands of rifles for shooting down human beings, Does Mr. 
Winchester believe that the individual by whose merits he 
is to be saved would hav ergaged in such a murderous busi- 
ness and hay furnished the weapons for taking the lives of 
God’s creatures because he could make money by it? Do 
they think he approves now of the killing business? If 
they really believe in him can they pursue the business 
which he could not approve ? Consistency is a jewel. 
i a 


paid her respects—if 80 they can be called—to Anthony 
Cemstock last night. It is quite apparent that Sara does 
not lock upon Anthony in the light of a success as a work 
of art, She said, to begin with, that he had no moral cul- 
ture, but to earo his salary and make good reports he is al- 
ways alett to see what he may catch bya technicality of the 
Jaw. This is really too hard on so pure and guileless a per- 
son as Anthony, who would not harm a fiy, unless it were 
a hot day and the fly was peculiarly aggravating, The 
trouble is, people, somehow, cannot be brought to a realiza- 
tion of how truly good Comstock is. Like-in the case of 
always partridge, one is apt to tire of a man who is forever 
good, and so it is that this guileless agent of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, who lets bis light shine before 
men that they may see his good works, has somewhat pulled 
upon the public taste. But, just as the partridge is a good 
enough bird in its way, so is Anthony Comstock a faultless 
reformer in his. Perhaps his way may not be one that is 
without its flaws, but it is downright cruel to prick and 
prod his bubble of godliness, as Mrs. Chase did last night. 

The most withering of all her remarks, though, was 
summed up io the statement that he, Comstock, does not 
kuow the difference between an immoral picture and a work 
of art. This is cruel. Comstock, the artistic expert, to be 
thus rated ! Comstock, whose esthetic taste rose superior 
to the judgment of Europe and supressed Hans Makart’s 
Charles V. because it turned the insidious lollypop to venom 
and eke the toothsome bolivar filled with vile suggestions ! 
Comstock who invested in photographs he himself had or- 
dered from a poor lawyer who was striving to earn a living, 
gud then had the unfortunate fellow sent to state prison ! 
Comstock, the incarnation of all that is e3thetic, pure, and 
high-minded, to be spoken about out in meeting as not 
knowing the difference between an immoral picture and a 
work of art! Itis difficult to imagine human misrepresen- 
tation going further, and it is painful to reflect how the 
sensitive and artistic nature of Comstock must hav been 
wounded when he read this criticism in the papers. If this 
kind of thing goes on, the next that is known somebody 
will be comiug along and want to suppress Comatock as an 
jmmora! picture. And then what an amount of sport would 
be stopped—fur Comstock, as an agent of morality and a 
judge of pictures, is one of the funniest jokes extant. 
Suppress Cumstock! O misrecordia! 


Dr. Chase announces a new course of lectures at her par- 
lors, 102 West 38th st., viz: every Tuesday, at 3:80 P.M., to 
ladies, and every Tuesday evening, at 8 o'clock, to gentle- 
men, Admission 50 cents. Programmes and circulars sent 
upon application, and specimen copies of the Physiologist 
mailed upon receipt of 15 cents. Address 

Sana B. CHASE, A.M., M.D., 
102 West- 38th street, New York. 


perceive that truth and virtue is their interest, vice and re- 
ligion a curse and unhappiness of their kind. 
" But such is the Obristian yahoo’s holy troasure, 
Which yields knavas profit and giva ldlots pleasure,” 

But to the more particular object of this article: Does 
it prove intelligence in a majority of a people with the bal- 
lot in their hands voting for religious and bigoted fanatics— 
or some more rascal than fanatic—t6 our legislature to 
enact and pass rotten laws and put in power such a cantak- 
erous inquisitor as Comstock to plundér the mails of the 
most intelligent and inatructive matter that passes through 
them ? I think not, but the reverse! Look at our public 
schools, that we are heavily taxed to support! The best 
institutions we hay are not. free from bigotry and supersti- 
tion. Hav not the bigots been trying to hoist in the old 
Jew Book as a reading-book and a book of instruction ? 
Whenever the people are sensible and wise they will clean 
out all the Bible-publishing houses of their indecent and 
obscene matter that passes out of them and through the 
mails, and instead thereof turn them into publishing houses 
for medical, scientific, and philosophical works which will 
instruct and enlighten the race and convert the churches 
into halls of science ; then will commence the true millen- 
nium and reform. Now, what is the state and condition of 
a large majority of the people of this country at the pres- 
ent time, under what is called s republican form of govern- 
ment? Is there not misery and poverty the same as under 
other governments? Are they any more enlightened than 
under a monarchical government? I believe not. Is not 
this country full of gospel-shops and schools to teach gos- 
pel-grindery ? Hav we not grog-shops in every street, 
wholesaling and retailing destruction? Hav we not houses 
of prostitution that follow the leading characters of the 
Bible ? 

Hav we not law and lawyers to take advantage of the ig- 
norant and unwary? Then we hav Wall street brokers 
and swindlers, banks and bank speculations and swin- 
dies, railroad speculations and many other such swindles, 
smoking and chewing of tobacco, a loathsome and disgust- 
ing nuisance ; the press as corrupt as corruption can make 
it (donot be offended, Mr, Editor); men raised and educated 
under & republican form of government elected to office, 
their steals, swindles, and plundering. See, for instance, 
the corruptions of the Credit Mobilier plundering, the Con- 
gressional bribery, the Jayne piracy, the Sanborn black- 
mailing, the District of Columbia plundering, the Indian 
swindling, the Freedman’s Bureau swindling, the mail con- 
tract swindling, the steamship subsidy swindling, the gigan- 
tic schemes of peculation, theft, and plunder, so numerous 
that no man can memorize the list. We hav doctors to ad- 
minister poisons, religious schools and colleges to instruct 
fools and hypocrites how to preach, etc., etc. And then at 
‘last come the parson and priest, with their gospel tojin- 
struct us how to live and die, and how to go to an imaginary 
heaven, and then sends more than half of us to hell at last. 
Now, Mr. Editor, this is what I should call a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the human animal. 

‘Iam, Mr. Editor, with all due respect, your well-wisher, 

La Crosse, Wis. J. Parry. 


—e—_— 
Letter from New: Haven. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., } 


Liberalism—Obseenity. 


These two words, of which we hear a great deal in cer- 
tain quarters, will hay to be re-defined so as to prevent 
mistakes. We hav au idea that we of the Investigator are 
rather Liberal, but we hope we are not obscene, though it 
appears that we are in the estimation of the Milwaukee (Wis.} 
Christian Statesman, because we are in favor of repealing 
the Comstock laws. That very pious journal says: 

“ The sympathies of all decent people must be with Abbot 
and his party, against whom a fierce opposition has been 
excited simply because he was not williug to countevance 
the free circulation of obscene literature through the mails, 
. . . We honor him for the stand he has taken against 
the lawless clique who think that ‘Freethought’ requires 
them to become the champions of indecency and vice; and 
we hope that his secession may hav the «effect of causing 
them to appear before the world in their true light, go that 
all decent persons may be warned away from them.” 

It is not strange that a Christian paper should publish this 
slang and abuse, but we could hardly believe our eyes when 
we read it in the columns of that excellent, refined, and 
high-toned LIBERAL journal, the Boston Jndex, which pub- 
lished the calumny without one single word of disapproba- 
tion! We could bardly hav believed it though one arogo 
from the dead and said he read it in The Index, if we hadn't 
read it there too, for it isthe oddest kiud of Liberalism tuat 
we ever met with—always excepting, of course, what we 
hay seen in the Iteligio-Philosophical Journal of Chicago 
which is about on the same exalted level. Bat here is another 
t gem-of purest ray serene,” which we copy from The Indea, 

“ Miss Jane P. 'Titcomb energetically refuses to be a Vice- 
President of the ‘repeal’? League as follows: ‘In your 
reported list af the new ‘‘repeal” Board, so disaracctully 
thrust upon the sturdy old League, I note with diamay my 
own name figuring as one of the Vice Presidents in the ren- 
egade crew. My immediate friends are wholly aware it 
could not hav stood there Jong enough to get into print had 
I been present at the Congress; but lest more remote 
acquaintances should thus receive the impression of any 
sympathy on my part with that noxious body of fevered 
pulse and flaccid vertebra, I beg you to giv me the benet 
of this public denial.’ " 

Miss Titcombh ia energetic, that is certain—quite as much 
go as she is refined, courteous, and polile—and, we may add, 
original in the idea that gentlemen such as Elizur Wright, 
James Parton, O. B. Frothlngham, T. B. Wakeman, H, L. 
Green, Messrs. Palmer, Rawson, Bennett, Brown, Verity, 
Rivers, Leland, Butts, Searing, Dimon, Spinney, and fifty 
others, besides such women as Lucy N. Colman and Au- 
gusta Cooper Bristol, belong to “the renegade crew,” and 
are a ‘‘noxions body of fevered pulse and flaccid vertebra.’ 
Heavens! What are we Liborals coming to if we hav got 
to this condition already ? The ‘‘demands of Liberalism” 
must be re-defined as soon as possible, for if we are to go 
on at this rate, there will soon be no difference between a 
high-toned Liberal and an orthodox of the very bluest kind, 
—Buston Investigator. 


` 


Bennett versus Comstock. 


Mr. Eprror : With your permission I will endeavor to 
giv your readers a few views in regard to our political, relig- 
ious, and educational institutions. Now we are humbugged 
into the notion or idea that we are living under the freest 
institutions and government in the world. Now the ques- 
tion is, What are we freein? Are the arrests of such men 
ad you, Mr. Editor, Mr. Heywood, Mr. Lant, and Dr. Foote 
(some of the most intelligent men of our age), proof of our 
free institutions and government ? If so, away with it, for 
I think it is a disgrace to any nation or people. A free and 
enlightened nation of people would never sanction or permit 
religious priests and their savage institutions to vitiate and 
corrupt the human mind jast as soon as it is able to receive 
an idea, Ihav no hope for the human race so long as we 
hav religious schools joined or attached to all the churches 
and a priest at the elbow of the rising generation with their 
articles of faith and the old Jew book instilled into their 
minds as soon as they are able to receive an idea. Is it any 
wonder such men a3 Comstock and religious and super 
stitious judges are raised to become irquisitor-generals to 
hunt down and persecute all sensible and honest men like 
yourself ? Itis said by some that there is such a thing as a 
‘true and pure religion.” Whatan absurdity! Willthuse peo- 
ple never understand that there are as many true religions in 
the world as days in the year, or saints in the calendar? There 
is but one science, one truth in philosophy. Churches are 
divided into high and low. So here we hava high church 
truth, anda low church truth. In philosophy we hav a 
standard by which all opinions are measured, and all men of 
science joyfully submit their opinions, their discoveries, to 
the test of experience, but there is no standard in religion. 
Every crack-brained numbskull sets up his own, and is his 
own measurer, or is measured by some cunning rogue who 
knows how to cut his own and other religious coats accord- 
ing to the cloth. Without the belief in a God or superior 
powers, 21l religions would be destroyed. Itis because men 
hav been trained in a dread of, or hope for something beyond 
the grave, that they set up religionizing vulgar selfishness 
and ignorance as the divinity that stirs within them.. And 
the religious animal in direct ratio of his religiousness is ig- 
norantly selfish, generally the most cruel, and always coward 
jy. If we would hav a people radically vicious, strengthen the 
religious feeling and multiply mad faiths, stud the country 
with churches and monasteries, open gospel shops in every 
street, and make gospel grinding the most lucrative of all 
professions. 

Wherever fools erect a house of prayer, 
Tynoramuses are most sure to be there, 

Lam not alone in my detestation of the religious principle. 
The accumuiated errors it has produced no tongue can speak, 
no pen describe, No kind of teaching shows all the mis- 
chief of priestcraft. If I write boldly, you, Mr. Editor, and 
others, hav shown the way, and I am happy to be arrayed 
in deadly opposition to every kind and form of religion. 
A modern writer says, ‘Al religion is an edifice in the air; 
theology being nothing more than human ignorance of nat- 


ural causes reduced to system.” To learn the true prin-| the fact that they read Tas Truta SEEKER will not operate i 
ciples of morality, the people hav no need of theology, of | against their retainivg their situations and we hope that they descriptions of peculiar costumes, such a3 Hlustrate import- 
revelations or gods; they hav need only of reason ; they | perform their duties as faithfully as those who read sectarian | 20t texts; a complete descripticu of the money mentioned in 


hav only to enter into themselves, to reflect on their own | papers. We hav a curiosity to know if the publishers of the Bible, and of antiquities, includiug recent discoveries. 


pean ; . z Many of the articles will he from the pens of leading 
natures and sensible interests ; consider the object of society | Christian papers are requested not to send them to the tances of Europe and this country, £ 


and the individuals who compose it, and they will easily | pious establishment that. manufactures: hundreds of thou-1 Edited by Albert Leighton Rawson, D. D., L.L, D. 


New Haven, Conn., Nov, 232, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, EDITOR TRUTH SEBKER, 141 8th 
Street, New York, Sir: We prolest against your using our 
name on the-bundie of papers sent here weekly. We never 
gave you permission or authorily to use our address and de: 
sire it discontinued hereafter. 

If you hav subscribers in our employ you must find a way 
to reach them, but not through us. 

W. W. Winceasten, Vice-President 
Winchester Rap. Arms Co. 


REMARKS. —The above earnest protest takes us somewhat 
by surprise. For four or five years a numberof persons 
employed in the Winchester Arms Company of New 
Haven hav taken THE TRUTH SEEKER and according to 
instructions we sent the bundle of papers for them to the 
care of the company and no harm was intended and but lit- 
tle trouble could thereby be cause’, The package could 
easily be sent tothe part of the establishment where the 
men are employed and nobody seriously injured. In view 
of the fact that this practise has been followed for more 
than four years this sudden protest is a little startling and 
seems a trifle pitiable, We are at a loss to determine 
whether Mr. Winchester isa sympathizer with the Liberal 
League of America or one of the ardent advocates of the use 
of the Jewish Bible in the common schools of which New 
Haven has so many. 

There can be little doubt but that there is something in 
our views, or the tone of the paper, that is distasteful to W. 
W. Winchester, Esq., Vice-President, etc., and probably he 
don’t approve of our blunt, positive way of stating things. 
Our heresy and unbelief are doubtless shocking to him. 
If we advocated the bankrupt plan of salvation, by going 10 
heaven upon the merits of another person, and believed in 
the marvelous efficacy of being washed in blood and of par- 
taking of the body and blood of an individual who died 
nearly two thousand years ago, probably our paper could be 
sent to his establishment without protest. But we believe 
in honesty and professing just what we believe whether it 
is popular and respectable or not. 

We hope the persons working for the Winchester Arms 
Company who take Tsm TRUTH BEEKER will giy us some 
other address to which the papers can be sent without giving 
annoyance to Messrs. Winchester & Co. We also hope that 


Important Meeting. 

The Infidels, Spiritualists, aud Liberais of every shade are 
invited to come to Science Hall, 141 Eighth street on next 
Sanday, December Ist at 10:30 a. m., and help discuss the 
present plan of saving to the canse of Liberalism the Paine 
Memorial Building in Boston. 

Many speakers hav been invited and hav promised to 
favor the meeting with their presence and influence. 
Among them are Josiah P. Mendum, Andrew Jackson 
Davis, Stephen Pearl Andrews, Prof. A. L, Rawson, 
Moses Hull, Mattie Siwyer, and others.; 

Let the friends of Liberalism rally on this occasion and 
make one strong ¢ffurt to savo to the cause of Freethought 
the one monument yet erected to one of the world’s greatest 


heroes. 
ooo 


New Feature for 1879. 

We propose to print ia THE TRUTH BERKER during the 
next year, 1879, a newly written Bible Dictionary, which 
will be issued also in book form, when completed, of about 
800 to 1,000 pages, 8 mo, uniform with the former volumes 
of the “ Truth Seeker Library.” i 

The peculiar feature of this work will be in its treatment 
of the various subjects in a Liberal spirit, a3 free as possi- 
ble from bias or prejudice; presenting the simple truth as 
near as may be—as far as it has been ascertained, There is 
no such work now extant, all former books on this topic 
having been more or less directly in the interest of ortho- 
doxy, and the theoretical plan of salvation, in support of 
which it has been deemed necessary to assume as true a 
peculiar history of the Jews, including many items and 
incidents that are objectionable to reason and common 
sense, 

The Liberal Bible Dictionary will include, among many 
other topics usual in works of the kind, short articles on 
the history of the Bible, the geology and topography of 
Egypt, Patestine, and all Bible lauds; the chronology of 
the Bible; the occupation of Palestine by the people who 
are called Hebrews; an outline of biography, including ths 
leading characters mentioned in the Bible, whether mytki- 
cal or resl; natural history of animuls, trees, and floweis; 
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will be perfectly honest with ourselves as to -this ; 
pure reason is incapable of penetrating these things ; 
our human law of cause and effect is too small a key 
to unlock the problem of the universe. What, 
then, would you do? We have known this danger ; 
let us be wise, therefore, and confess that in the 
ultimate problem no man is wise. So the popular 
conception gives us a gross religion, a superstition ; 
and the philosophic conception gives us a failure. | 
` Now letus turn to the ethical religion, and con- 
sider whether that.will satisfy our demands. If you 
wish to know what a tree is, turn to the different 
orders of trees and note what is common to all, and 
‘separate the essential from the non-essential. There 
are tall trees, like the royal palm ; there are light 
and graceful trees, like the pine; there are trees 
laden .with golden fruit, sending abroad their in- 
cense and fragrance, like the orange; and there are 
trees that exhale a.deadly poison. All these we 
-embrace under the same generic name and call them 
trees. If yon wish to know what a religion is, go 
consult the religion. And here, at first, you will be 
‘startled. The contrast is too great between the 
lower and the higher forms, between the poisonous 
tree in religion, and the fair palm and the orange in 
religion. 

Transplant yourselves for a moment to the coast 
of Africa. What is that burden which yonder 
naked, dark-skinned savages. are bearing down to 
the sea shore? They have slain a victim, a man, 
and now they heave it, throw it far out into the 
surf, and the cry from within is drowned by the 
gurgling of the waves. And that is an offering to 
|the spirit of the waters, that he shall protect their 
fisheries. ae 

Then go to Hindostan, and visit the land of the 
Brahmin, and you come upon a scene such as this; 
In the center of a vast concourse a human victim is 
pinioned; a priest stands over him holding an un- 
sheathed knife. For three days this man has been 
worshiped, according to their custom, as a god, and 
now the god must die. A merciful blow ends his 
life, and then those who, to see it, have come from afar, 
rush up, and each one tears a piece of the still pal- 
pitating flesh and runs to his fields and squeezes the 
blood into the new-made furrow. And this is an 
offering to the spirit of the earth, that it may give 
them abundant harvests. This is spirit-worship. 


lays his command upon them’ that ‘henceforth they 
shall hold their peace. But ‘the ‘heavenly sovereign 
is not as great as the earthly sovereign. He delights 
in nothing so much as in hearing his own fulsome 
praise; he favors those who erect monuments in his 
honor; and if there be in his domain a man whose 
mind is hard and who says, “I.don’t see the good- 
ness of our King at all; nay, I have never seen the 
King: why does he not show himself to me; I know 
not yet whether he exists,” straightway.the King 
takes that man as if he had stolen his treasure, and, 
like the fiends of the Inquisition, he tortures him 
by fire, and gloats over his torment through all eter- 
ay of time. 

uch a religion is a superstition, and because it is 
a superstition it is also a fear. Men that have such 
thoughts ingrained in their minds do not. go freely 
to worship a divine, friendly, fatherly power; but 
they go and cast themselves on their knees and 
prostrate themselves in the dust, and bring as an. 
offering their abject humiliation before that tyrannic 
lord who need only to raise his foot and: stamp. out 
their miserable existence if he so will. ‘And this‘is 
not only à superstition and a fear; it is also‘a com- 
promise. 

A hundred and fifty years age there lived in the 
city of Paris a shrewd merchant who offered the 
deity to take him as a silent partner into his busi- 
ness, and he arranged that he would devote annual! 
a certain large portion of his income to his'partner if 
the latter, in return, would undertake to favor and 
cause to prosper their common affairs. Year after year 
he faithfully fulfilled his part of the contract, and at 
last, upon his death, a considerable sum was found 
noted down on the books to the credit of God Al- 
mighty. But the heirs of the mau refused to recog- 
nize that contract, holding that such contracts in 
which a deity is the gainer are to be considered null 
and void. 

But other contracts of a similar kind are constantly 
made with the deity to-day. The savage, when he 
goes out to warfare, promises his God to share the 
spoils with him if he will lend him victory. In.the 
‘literature of nations already far advanced. in civiliza: 
tion we read—as, for instance, in the,poems of Ho- 
mer——that the soldiers offered sacrifices in honor of 
the deity, and mentioned their sacrifices as a reason 
why a special favor should be granted to. the wor- l [ 
shipers; and even in modern times the conception is,| Then of a higher sphere comes the worship of 
among the North American Indians, that God is:a] those nations or tribes who see their supreme ideal 
hungry God, and requires to be fed; that he is:ajin the.sun and stars. Then, again, in a higher 
poor God, and requires the gifts of his votaries, | sphere still, we see the beauty-loving Greeks giving 
This principle of give and:take is still maintained in| to the world a new form of religion ; in whose Del- 
the religious prinviples of ‘the world, and exerts its | phian. temples we have the dream of beauty made 
debasing influence. The rich man dies, the rich |real ; in whose gods and goddesses are the most per- 
man who has drawn in around himself and his fam-|fect types of manhood and the most voluptuous 
ily the means that might have madé‘ten thousand | loveliness of woman represented. — 
families happy—and here I speak literally—that| Then, again, we have the religion of the Jews ; 
might have made ten thousand families happy, and |a stern monotheism, whose prophets proclaimed it 
has not thought of giving anything from his absolute |an inward religion which governs through the deca- 
abundance to those who live in.absolute need—not | logue or the law of God. : 
even a paltry sum out of mere deference to public] Now, what’ is the common bond that unites all 
opinion or out of regard to public conscience; for|these.? The essence of religion is the going out of 
what cares he for the public conscience? Has he not the soul.of man toward the infinite ; a search after 
done better, has he not built a church unto the Lord|the infinite—that is religion. There are various 
and endowed a seminary for his ministers? Another forms of the infinite, and hence it was possible that. 
does like unto him, and builds a cathedral over his | various religions could arise. There is the infinite 
dead bones, and thus pays his obligations to the|of Mystery, which finds its expression in spirit-wor- 
good Lord. _ | | ship ; there is the infinite of Power, which finds its 

If these be manifestations of a religious ‘spirit, as | expression m paganism—in the personal and power- 
they are often represented to be, then the question, | ful gods of the Greek and Roman pantheons. Then 
Have we still a religion? is easily answered. No, there is, last of all and transcending all, the infinite 


no: if this be religion, we have it not, nor will haye|of the Good, which finds its first expression in the 
it! Bree i i language of ‘the Hebrew seers. That is the loftiest 


phase in which the A FY of religion has ever 
; i neeption of religion is too|found expression. Now, Judaism and its daughter 
pad ee PR 2c Cor eon a sent aes religions Gothed the idea of all goodness si the 
personality of an all-good being, and whether we 
‘adopt this personification or not, whether we clothe 
‘the ideal in the garb of a person or not, the quali- 
ties that make it up remain the same: justice, in- 
finite justice ; purity, infinite purity ; love, infinite 
love, Jt is a search after the infinite on its highest 
plane. Religior, therefore, 4 a Gare after this 
i ich vive ig a|ttiple ideal; an aspiration after the just, the pure 
Bo Ae Concepts ono ec ae wien wey arive aTa and he coda: And if this be so, if this be the enb- . 
tance of religión, if the question, Have we still a 
religion? be interpreted in this sense, why, then, my 
friends, I think we can answer, without undue bold- 
ness, our question, we fave still a religion, aye, 
more than ever have we a religion. f 
[CONCLUDED 1N OUR NEXT.) 
ro 


{From The Index] 


The Meriden League. 


- Wurst MERIDEN, Cr., Nov. 15. 1878. 
Dear Mr. Abbot: At our Leagve mecting last evening, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
“Resolved, Thut while we appreciate the earnest and eil- 
eient services of Francis E, Abbot in the Nitional Liberal 


z : A s League, and desired his continuance in the presideney of 
What then, if this be the First Cause, is the cause of fiat Lengue, we helieve that in the election of Maa. Erzir 
this First Cause? And so the whole dizzy search, Wight, so long and javcrably known as a defender of 
begins anew, and goes on, and on, and ends no-| buman rights, we hav a pledge that the League will continue 
where, Thus isthe mind divided against itself ;|'08im at justice for all. and that tellou sbip in the Le gur, 
busd hil b | d 1 d th being based on this princi pte, will be as broad as that we 
thus does philosophy puzzie and perplex us, and the | aim to establish in the S.ate,’” 

soul ache over the process of reasoning. But we Cordially yours, Emuiy J, LEONARD, 


The Radical Pulpit 


Have We Still a Religion ? 


LECTURE BY PROF. FELIX ADLER BEFORE THE 
BOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 


There are deaths beyond deaths in the human 
heart. There are abysses in thy soul, O lordly man, 
which even the barrenest brain grows giddy to be- 
hold, There is an overhanging destiny which few 
men dare stand face to face with. The life of the 
multitude is cheap; their aims are mean. When 
we regard them, a bitter question often comes to 
our lips, Why should these claim distinction above 
the lower animals? are they greatly raised above 
the brute? This one spends the thirty or forty 
years of his earthly existence merely in the cupidity 
of inordinate gain; that one plots and schemes and 
strives for office; a third hunts after the bauble 
fame; while the great herd pursue their paths with- 
out any aim or ambition. To obtain the wretched 
pittance which will support life, that is their aim; 
to keep body and soul together, that is their anbi- 
tion; to bring others into the world to share the 
game miseries with themselves, that-is their curse. 

Bat underneath all this so hollow show, tremen- 
dous meanings lie concealed, and the pendulum of 
life, as it swings between the terminal points of the 
cradle and the grave, marks in passing over each 
individual life the lapse of an eternity within an 
eternity. 

The life of man—we cannot rid ourselves of the 
thought—is a tragedy. Even the multitude know 
that it is so, and they are so light-headed and sgo 
trivial only because they fear to go near to those 
earnest, solemn questions of life of whose existence 
they are well aware. They pass them by, looking 
upon them as a mar-plot at their festivals; they pass 
them by as a chiid passes by the churchyard, sing- 
ing songs in order to animate its boldness. 

But the teacher of religion must say to men, Do 
away with this cowardice; penetrate, if it must be, 
into the deepest hidden principles of the world; 
think, reason, weigh results, and found your codes 
of conduct upon definite convictions, and upon defi- 
nite convictions alone, and then your moral life rests 
securely. 

Now, it is not an easy matter to obtain definite 
convictions in religion at the present day. So many 
opinions which were once deemed certain have been 
exploded; so many seeming sanctities have turned 
out to be mere deceit; so many eternal verities, as 
they were named, have passed away like the morning, 
mist, 

And so, when men are asked to-day, Have we still 
a religion? they shrug their shoulders, and, for the 
most part, they know not whether to answer Yea or 
Nay, for the whole matter is confused with doubt. 

Now, this question, Have we still a religion? I 
propose to discuss to-day, and shall attempt to point 
out the method by which alone we can arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion, And, in the first place, if 
we desire to know whether we have still a religion, 
it is necessary to settle the question, What, then, is 
religion? If we consult the popular misuse of the 
term, religion is a superstition. There is a miracu- 
lous sacredness inherent in certain things and places 
and persons. ‘The stones of a church are holier than 
any other stones; the person of a priest is a little 
nearer God than any other man; the parchment on 
which the Bible is written possesses virtues to which 
no other parchment can lay any claim. Moreover, 
there is a certain frivolousness in the conception of 
the deity current among the people which grates 
upon every finer mind. When the multitude say 
Personal God, they mean personal in the grossest 
sense of the term. It is not sufficient for them that 
they have a God whom they can venerate; they 
must needs have a God whom they can photograph, 
or at least look at as from afar through the eye of a 
telescope. When we were children we thought of 
the deity as of a venerable old man with gray locks, 
and an awful eye, terrible to behold. Not much 
more spiritual is the conception of God which passes 
current among the vulgar. It is true no man in his 
senses to-day ascribes a corporeal form to his God, 
but the attributes which they ascribe to him are 
thoroughly human and thoroughly groes. An intel- 
ligence is his like their own narrow intelligence; a 
will like their own vacillating will; he loves and 
hates as they love and hate; but he is distingnished 
above all else by his overweening vanity, greater 
than any human vanity. If an earthly king be a 
good man, he desires chiefly that his subjects shall 
obey the laws which he has given them, and that 
they shall each one labor to secure the general well- 
being; and if such a sovereign heers that there are 
men going about through the atreets of his capital 
who spend their days singing songs to him and say- 

- ing, “ Our king is a very excellent king,” and incit- 
ing the peaple to expend their time and means in 
raising statues and other monuments to his honor, 
such a king would sharply rebuke these men as idle 
mischief-makers and say he likes not at all such ser- 
vice, and he tells them they shall go about their 
tasks and labor for the state and its welfare, and he 


on, backwards and backwards, and the mind reeks 
to get aresting-place. So what do they do? Why, 
they fasten a nail, as it were, into the blue heavens, 
and gay, this is the Frat Cause, and therefrom shall 
the whole chain depend. But the question irresisti- 
bly arises, To what have we fastened onr nail? To 
the blue air! And tke question irresistibly returns, 


~- Miscellaneous. 


The Paine Memorial. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: The most 
of your readers are acquainted with the fact that we hav, in 
Boston, a splendid edifice erected in honor of the memory 
of that steadfast Infidel and author hero—Thomas Paine, 
It is also pretty generally known that, like much of the 
church property in this country, this building is sadly in 
debt, A misunderstanding, which it is not necessary here 
to discuss, has done its share in preventing Liberals from 
taking hold, as they otherwise might hav done, and paying 
off this indebtedness. 

Many plans for the payment of this indebtedness hav been 
suggested, and each has in its turn been abandoned. Until 
within a few days past it has looked as though this great 
monument was to pass into the hands of the Y. M. O. A. or 
the Catholic Church; and Liberals were not only to lose the 
hundred: thousand dollars they hav invested in the only sen- 
sible kind of a monument. ever built, but were to hav the 
humiliation of a failure. Lately a few of us hav awakened 
up and determined that thie shall not te; this building, with 
its four halis, shal! be handed down to posterity consecrated 
to the cause of freedom, 

The total indebtedness on the hall and the ground on 
which it stands is sixty-five thousand dollars; one man 
agrees to pay, if desired, fifteen thousand of that and take it 
in stock; within the last four days I got nearly one thousand 
more signed, and the promise of still another thousand. If 
permitted to go on J shall in less than twelve months hav stock 
enough taken to pay off the entire indebtedness, Of course 
in this I need the ¢o-operation of all the Liberals of the dif- 
ferent schools, If, however, some refuse, the work will 
still go on, it will only be harder. 

My plau is this: We are to form a joint stock company, 
who are to pay for the building and own it, Ihave writ- 
ings from Messrs. Mendum and Seaver, to this effect. The 
stock is to be taken in shares of twenty dollarë each ; each 
share to havea vote in every business transaction of the 
stockbolders. The four halls in the building to be rented, 


and the rents after the debts are paid, to go to the stock- 


holders in dividends; or to be by them voted to some such 
work as helping the i Defense Fund,” publisking and cir- 
culating documents, or hiring lecturers: 

Already the preliminary work of bécoming an incorpor- 
ated body is being done. The Paine Memorial Joint Stock 
Company will be organized and elect its officers on the 28th 
of January, 1879, and that-day will hereafter be the day of 
the annual meeting of the stockholders. On the-day follow- 
ing, the 29th, we will hav a grand jubilee—a celebration of the 
birthday ef the mau in whose honor the buildlng is erected. 
The-readers of Tak Tgura SEBXER are hereby invited to 
be present at that meeting, 

The thing now wanted is to get as much stock as possible 
taken before. the time of the first meeting. Subscriptions 
can be sent into J. P. Mendum, of the Boston Investigator, 
to D. M. Bennett, of Taz Trura SEEKER, or to the writer 
of this, at 468:Tremont street, Boston. 

There is no absolute necessity of sending money along 
with the subscriptions, as very little will be needed before 
the first meeting. At that time and after, one-fourth of all 
the subscriptions of twenty dollars, or some multiple there- 
of, to be paid down, the remainder to be paid in three 
quarter-yearly-installments, Certificates of stock, with the 
company’s seal on it, wi!l be issued for all full-paid shares. 

The above is only a brief outline of my plan of operation; 
it is, of course, subject to amendments and alterations, and 
will be perfected by the wisdom of the stockholders. 

As the principal management of this mattér is, for the 
present, in my hands, let me hear from all interested, and, 
above. all, let subscriptions to the capital stock come in. 

With determination, I am, as ever, Moszs HULL. 

468 Tremoni-St., Bosion, Nov. 21, 1878. 


Et 


Free Speech. 


The Boston Investigator, in reply to a correspondent sign- 
ing himself “ F, H.,” proceeds as follows: 


The idea that we. are not to be allowed to speak and print 
what we please, because it may not suit Anthony Comstock 
and his Jaw, is a kind of doctrine that we might expect from 
an orthodox bigot, but not from a professed Liberal. We 
hav been iv the habit of thinking that free speech and a 
free preas meant exactly what the words imply, and in this 
belie? we bav spoken and published what we pleased and 
when we pleased, not caring to inquire whether orthodoxy 
and Comstock ‘agreed or disagreed with us, 

They are not our masterr. We are not in leading-strings to 
apy of that tribe; and so, as we owe them no allegiance, we 
are worry to see any Liberals currying favor in any way 
- With the Comstock law instead of using their efforts to 
repeal it. . As we hay said before, it is a mere orthodox trap 
to catch and persecute honest men and women for teaching 
and publishing unpopular doctrines, just as is the blas- 
phemy law under which Abner Kneeland was. imprisoned 
for uttering heretical religious sentiments, Neither of 
these laws favor free speech and a free press, and therefore 
both Jaws should be unconditionally repealed. 

But in taking this grtund we are not advocating actual 
obscenity or desiring that it should be allowed unrestricted 
indulgence. No! we are opposed to it, but as it can be sup 
pressed by state and municipal law, there i is no necessity for 
a Government officer, like Comstock, to annoy honest peo- 
ple in their business, to act the censor or spy over the press, 
and to tamper with the mails. We hope to bear no more of 
"reforming ” this absurd and unjust Jaw, for in point of 
justice, reason, and equity, it has no right to exist in any 
shape, 


The Truth Seeker, November 30, 1978. 


~ [From The Boston Investigator] 
A Letier from E. H. Heywood. 
CELL 52, Tam Jatt, Drpuam, 
Mass., Nov. 9, 1878, Y. L. 6. i 

Mr. Editor > Inclosed herewith Isend you a letter from 
our mutual friend, Parker Pillsbury, which I wish you 
would print, for it states very clearly the relation of the 
“obscenity ” statutes to Freethought, and forecasts what is 
coming if Mr. Abbot and others do not get their eyes open 
soon. . 

Please allow me to call the attention of your readers 
to Mr. Pillsbury’s pamphlet “ Letter,” published by Albert 
Kendrick, and addressed to me, contrasting the alleged-to- 
be obscene words and sentences from ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” 
with the really obscene passages of Holy Scripture, of 
which there are many and filthy. It is the heaviest blow 
yet struck at Comstockism. An old Abolitionist writes of 
it saying, ‘‘It is a sockdologer—it hits below the belt and be. 
tween the eyea; it will make the Comstock hypocrites 
HOWL!” 

The more people reflect upon the ominous issue which 
Mr, Pillsbury presents, the more its magnitude will develop. 
Tt sternly and firmly challenges the basis of the Christian 
faith, and will compel it to show cause for its continued 
existence. To condemn morals is to destroy faith. The 
Bible must go. This pregnant pamphlet means the repeal of 
the Comstock statutes, the expulsion of the Bible from 
the public schools, and the subversion of Christianity 
itself ! No better service to Freethought could be done than 
to spread this pamphlet broadcast over Christendom. It 
can be had, by mail or otherwise, for ten cents per copy, of 
Albert Kendrick, publisher, Hotel Lafayette, suite 2, corner 
of Columbus avenue and Isabella steeet, Boston, Mass. [Sold 
also at THE TRUTH SBEKER office.] Regards to all friends. 
In love, truth, and reason, yours ever, 

Ezra H. Hxywoon, 
P. 8,—I hav been here 187 days and nights, to-day. 
B. H. H. 


A LETTER FROM PARKER PILLSBURY. 


Concorp, N, H., Nov, 7, 1878. 

My Dear Heywood: A thousand thanks for your kind 
remembrance, My memory will hav fulfilled its mortal 
mission when you are no longer its constant occupant by 
day and night. 

It is no virtue, certainly it is no cross, to remember them 
that are in bonds as bound with them, when they are my 
nearest, dearest friends—brothers, and more than brothers. 

I canuot understand Mr, Abbot of The Inder. And his 
last week’s issue is most enigmatical of all. Surely heshould 


‘keep to the truth in matters of fact about the Syracuse Con- 


vention, Probably he so intends, but his vision or his 
standpoint differs widely from mine. 

And then as to the main issue, it is wondrous indeed that 
he does not see how much greater is the purpose of the 
priesthood to arrest Freethought, even ‘‘cultured Free- 
thought,” than to peer into the mails after a little bad 
amelling literature. 

Surely, they who read and teach the Bible, who force it 
into all secular as well as Sunday-schools where they can ; 
who translate it into all human languages, and claim it as 
their highest, most meritorious Christian duty to send it to 
the heathen world more than a thousand millions strong, 
after almost two thousand years of Christian teaching, 
preaching, and practice of it—surely, I insist, they cannot 
be offended in their material or epiritual palates, or olfac- 
tories, at any word or sentence in ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” 

No, indeed! They could “rinse” their mouths on any 
page in ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” after reading many & passage in 
their Holy Scriptures—‘‘ appointed to be read in churches /” 
taught in families and schools, and sent to the beathen, as 


the only book under heaven given among men whereby. 


they or anybody else can be saved ! 

Cannot Mr. Abbot see that he, and the like of him, Free- 
thinkers (and the more cultured the more obnoxious) are 
the main object of clerical dread, hate, and spite ? 

I think in the dim light of your cell he would see it, if 
nowhere else, Let the God-in-the-Constitution Society grow 
a little longer and stronger, let the Young Men’s Christian 
Association become only a little more audacious, and your 
writings on Marriage and Parentage will be a small offense 
compared with the heresies and blasphemles of The Indes, 
or the Atheism of the Jnvestigater. 

Mr. Abbot has done magnificent service in the grand en- 
terprise of overthrowing the towers and turrets, the battle- 
ments and bulwarks, of religious bigotry, intolerance, and 
priestly mendacity and domination. But Mr. Abbot neither 
knows the real spirit nor half the resources of those “ pow- 
ers of darkness ” with whom he is waging most unequal 
war, 

Elizur Wright might teach him, for he has been within 
their terrible citadel. I went once and looked 1% myself, as 
you hav heard me say. The miracle is that I escaped. But 
the “holy hands of ordination * wera never laid on head of 
mine, . 

I would like to help sever the red tare which holds you 
where you are. For I am sure the whol: Government, state 
and Federal, would be glad could you bs shuken from its 
grasp. What earthly object could be mbserved by keeping 
you two years in a felon'a cell, oniy far opinion’s sake, away 
down here, almost at the bottom of ike nineteenth Christian 
century? But where you uow are, or wherever you may be, 

I am your friend and and elder brother, 

PARKER PILLSBURY. 
rel 


B. F. Unpzrwoop lectured at Moberly, Mo., Nov. 17th 
and 18th ; at Bushnell, 11., 19th; 20th, and 21st; at Peru, 
Iil., 23d, ‘93d, and 24ih ; Nora Springs, Iowa, 26th, 27th, 
and 28ih, 
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Ger, Cesnola’s Lecture on Ancient Cyprus. 


Gen. di Cesnola, in the initial lecture of his course in 
Chickering Hall, had a large eudience, The Rev. Dra, 
Adams and Bellows, Judge Daly, and other influential New. 
Yorkers, appeared with him Où the platform. The lecturer 
was introduced by Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock, wh) de- 
clared that the muse of history should now be provided 
with a apade in addition to the scroll which she ordinarily 
bears, as setting forth the fact that by digging we hav cut 
our way back through the centuries. Gen. Cesnola, he 
said, had done for Cyprus what George Smith did for As- 
syria, and what Mariette did for Egypt, The Cyprus of 
history, before Cesnola went there, was a clond in the hori- 
zon ; the Cyprus of to-day is solid enough to bear the weight 
of British cannon, its treasures of art made their exodus in 
good time, and New Yor]; saluted the hero of the achieve- 
ment, Gen. Cesnola, Italian and American. 

The iecturer, bowing to the applause which greeted him, 
said that he hoped, in the couree of his lectures, to awaken 
an intelligent interest in the unique collection which certain 
New Yorkers, filled with a love for all that pertained to art 
and science, had been the means of securing to the city—a 
monument in all time of their wise foresight and splendid 
liberality, He proposed, he said, to show the different in- 
fluences of Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician, and early Greek 
arts, as exhibited in the ancient monuments discovered in 
Cyprus, and now exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. It was in Cyprus that Hellenic and Semitic settle- 
ments first came in contact. When the Greeks went to 
Cyprus they did not take with them any developed art of 
their own, and their religious forms of worship were crude. 
It is necessary, therefore, to become acquainted with the 
ancient history of Oyprus, in order to understand much of 
the early Greek history yet obscure ; for Cyprus is now 
acknowledged to hav been the meeting point of races. It 
was to Cyprus that the Phonicians first took their wares for 
sale, and it was there that they displayed their arts, their 
gods, and their fashions, and those of Egypt and Assyria, 
For evidence of the early influx of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Phonician influences upon the Greek mind there is no 
place like Cyprus, The French and German Governments 
sent some of their best scholars to explore and make exca- 
vations in Cyprus as early as 1846, but it was only lately 
that the result so eee! looked for was obtained through 
private enterprise, New York now possesses the best clue 
to those primitive forms in which, as Calvin rightly saya, 
Semitic and Egyptian ideas and arts and types of worship, 
as modified by the Phosnicians, penetrated the reccptive 
faculties of the Greeks. Greek art germinated in Cyprus, 
and the historical scholar must study the ancient arts and 
history of Cyprus if he wishes thoroughly to understand the 
art of Greece. A hundred years ago we had very little ac- 
curate knowledge of the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Pheenicians, and it is to the arduous and patient labors of 
such men az Belzoni, Layard, Botta, Champollion, and 
Rawlinson that we owe our power to-day of contemplating 
and understanding the civilizations of those first two great 
nations of antiquity, Egypt and Assyria, whose history, for- 
tunately, was recorded on more durable material than 
parchment. Men disappear, but their art and literature 
remain ; and we must not wonder that the departure of all 
the Cypriote antiquities is regarded by German, French, 
and English scholars as a European misfortune. 

The antiquities which he discovered in Cyprus represent- 
ed, Gen, Cesnola said, many Phaoician works of art, some 
of which were more than 4,000 years old ; and their great 
value is that they form the link which connects Asiatic and 
Egyptian art with that of Greece. It had been believed 
that the Greeks were the inventors of many useful things 
that had been transmitted to us, but the discoveries in 
Cyprus hav shown that the Greeks derived them from an 
older civilization ; and when systematic excavations shall 
be made among the ruins of Tyre and Sidon, and we hav 
more Pheenician remains in our possession, we shall cease 
to burn incense exclusively before the shrine of Greek 
genius, and eventually we shall hav to rewrite the history 
of ancient art. 

Cyprus yielded the greatest variety of natural products ; 
but its chief source of wealth Jay in its copper mines, 
Even to-day, with ite mines for centuries unworked, with 
its thirty harbors filled with sand, its forests destroyed, and 
its population reduced to beggary by Turkish misrule, we 
hav seen the greatest maritime power of Europe coveting 
Cyprus, and fiually led into a ruinous bargain with the 
crafty Turks in order to possess it, The Phoenicians of 
Cyprus were not only miaers, but were familiar with alloys 
by which they produced bronze of different qualities suit- 
able for armor or for articles of household service, and at 
a period so remote that we cannot determine it with any- 
thing like certainty. —-N. Y. Sun, 


CHUSTNUT trees are known to hav lived nine hundred 
years; lime trees hav attained six hundred yeara in France; 
and birches are supposed to be equally durable.. 

j —m 

MILLINER.—Do you know how a person who makes bon- 
nets and such articles of dress came to be called by the name 
milliner ? It was originally ‘‘Milaner,” meaning a resident 
of Milan in Italy, and it arose from the fact that at one time 
the fashions all came from Italy. 

SEES 2 oo 

In New York city there are, “ beneath the shadow of the 
cross,” 20,632 grown-up men and women who can neither 
read nor write, 


Ir a man should count at the rate of one hundred dollars 
a minute, and work sixteen hours a day, it would take him 
over thirty years to count a billion one-dollar bills; and 
sewed together end to end they would reach nearly four and 
a half times around the globe. 
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outer works of Liberalism. . The intention is evi- 
dently to imprison every leading man who dares to 
utter heretical thought. Iam with you for repeal. 
Wau. DENTON. 


D. M. Bennett. 
ee S E 


A Correction by B. F. Underwood. 


MR. Eprror : Your representations to your readers sub- 


lished in Europe or America, containing nearly stantially (I hav no copies of the T. S. to refer to) that I 
seven hundred square inches more of Reading Mat-|advised the minority to withdraw from the National Lib- 


ter than any other Journal of its clase. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOV. 30, 1878. 


Opinions of Prominent Liberals. 


50 Wer 36TH ST., 
New York, Nov. 18, 1878. | 


eral League, and that I left to organize another League, are 
untrue. i never advised anything of the kind. My advice 
was exactly the contrary, All my remarks and efforts had in 
view the harmony and unity of the League. I was opposed to 
the introduction of the ‘‘ obscenity question ” into the Con- 
gress ; but when it had been introduced I wasin favor of free 
and fair discussion, When Mr. Wakeman was interrupted by 
an impatient adherent of ‘‘ reform,” I protested against any 
attempt to prevent his remarks, But I asked the majority 


My Drar Siz: Your note cf the 10th inst, |20t to press “repeal” by adopting a resolution ip favor of 


admonishes me of a duty that should hav been dis- 
charged before—the duty of telling you that your 


it, as it would be very likely to lead to the withdrawal of 
the minority that did not wish to be pledged to the policy of 
“repeal.” I based the statement, as I said, on what I knew 


argument on the “ Comstock Postal Law ” has made | of human nature and what I had heard at Syracuse. -I did 


me an advocate of repeal vs. modification. 
discussion of this autuma has brought me to the 
conclusion that this is the simple, logical, sensible, 
and only satisfactory method of dealing with the 


The | not wish to see the organizition divided, and made an ap- 


peal for moderation and*judicious action to avert this dan- 
ger. I did not ask that the organization sbould pledge 
itself to “reform.” I did not, at any time, publicly or- pri- 
vately, advise or favor the withdrawal of the minority. 


- obnoxious piece of legislation. The Liberals of the] When approached on the subject, after Mr. Wright’s elec 
other opinion call for repeal of as much of the law | tion, I advised against it. ae: 


as threatens freedom of thought and discussion. 
The insolent association of Freethought with ob- 
acenity go stirs my indignation that for honor’s sake, 
if for no other reason, I should feel compelled to 


As I was to giv an address that evening, I retired to my 
roum at the hotel, not thinking there would be any formal 
withdrawal of the friends of ‘‘reform.” An hour after- 
wards I received an invitation to attend a meeting of the 
seceders at the parlors of the hotel. There I joined in the 


demand that the whole be swept away. The friends | protest which has been published, and which I believe 
of decency must look for safeguards elsewhere. | proper and just. But I signed it with no intention of help- 


Yours cordially, O. B. Froruincuam. 


T. B. Wakeman. 


Newncryrrorrt, Mass., Sept. 29, 1878. 


ing form a new League. 

“ In the evening I returned to the Congress and gave an ad- 
dress as announced, Meshtime a majority of the friends-of 
“reform ” had organized a new League, the first intimation 
of which I received after Í had finished my address. I 


My Drar Frrenp: I think those Comstock laws, | returned to the Syracuse House just in time to decline the 


as they are very properly called, ought to be totally 
repealed, and for these reasons: | 

I, Because they are Comstock laws, and not the 
deliberate judgment of Congress. 

2. Because they are useless. The forbidden arti- 
cles can still be sent everywhere by express. 

3. Because it is not possible to put into human 
language a definition of the word obscene which 
shall let the Song of Solomon, Rabelais, Juvenal, 
and Tom Jones pass, and keep out works intended 
and caleulated to corrupt. ` l 


honor of beng made Vice-President of the new League, 
which was holding its meeting in the hotel parlors. Al- 
though in sympathy with them in: their position regarding 
the authority of Congress to prohibit the circulation of ob- 
scenity through the mails; I was not, I told them, prepared 
to leave the old League or to join the new one, 

Finding myself not in harmony with those who would 
control the National Liberal League the coming year on a 


subject which had been most uiwisely introduced, but 


which had received tke entire attention of the Congress, I 
had resigned my position as Vice-President, but hoped nev- 


ertheless to help restore good feeling, and to see, ultimately 
the two bodies reunited. 


Mr. Wakeman in conversation 


4, Because the control of the Government over | With me'the next morning said that he thought the course 


the mails is obviously limited to what you well style 
z postal reasons.” Dynamite may be excluded ; seal- 
ing wax may be excluded ; liquids may be excluded 


taken by me judicious and highly honorable. Mr. Court 


landt Palmer expressed himself to me in similar terms. 1 
submit this statement not in defense or justification of my 
course at Syracuse—I do not deem that necessary—but in cor- 


because they endanger the fulfillment of the con-| rection of misstatements regarding me which hav appeared 
tract with all the other senders of mail matter. But |in TEE TRUTH SEEKER. You complain, not without rea- 


the Government is not called upon to sit in judg- 
ment upon the moral character or intellectual qual- 
ity of the parcels entrusted to it. . 

5. Because the laws in question are so liable to 
abuse by a narrow-minded or provincial _ officer, 
They enable the prim and prudish village to judge 
and condemn the metropolis. = 

6. Because the state laws and municipal laws, 
previously and now existing, are sufficient for the 
detection and punishment of all real offenders against 
decency and good morals. 

With regard to the constitutional argument, so 


ably and powerfully presented by yourself, I can 
only say, being no lawyer, that it seems to be unan- 
It came upon my mind with convincing 
These 


swerable. 
power, and I hav never had a doubt since.. 
laws are wrong every way, and pernicious in man 
ways. You know how I hate and loathe the books 
and papers that circulate among boys, which can 
have no other than a corrupting effect. 
join, heart and hand, in hanging a wretch who, for 
a little money, would either write, or. publish, or sell 
such works. And yet it seems to me that the espi- 
onage of the mails by an illiterate person is even a 
worse evil than that. It menaces the very citadel of 
liberty. 

Yes, I go for immediate and unconditional re- 
peal ; and this has been my feeling ever since read- 
ing your masterly speech delivered in Faneuil Hali 
last summer, 

Very truly yours, 


Jaurs Pary 
ON 
T. B. Wakeman. ? 


, WELLESLEY, Mass, Nov. 22, 1878. 
Hav just read your reply to Mr. Cuyler, and am 
much pleased with its manly tone. The Comstock 


movement i irmish-li : : l A a 
: ent is only a skirmish-line moying on the! Underwood : “D. F. Underwood also resigned his position | not yet opened to see the truth as it is in nature. 


son, Of the unfairness of some of the reports published in the 
Syracuse papers, 
complain of your unfairness in referring to my course at 
Syracuse. 


I hav. equal, if not greater, reason to 


Yours truly, 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
Bushnell, IU., Nov. 20, 1378. i 


REMARKES.—We are very sorry if we hav done Mr. Un- 


derwood any injustice. Most assuredly we hav rot intended 
to do so. We are inclined to think he bas been misin- 
formed. Had he had copies of Tae TRUTH ÑEEKER by him 
and read just what our remarks of him hav been, we can- 
not think he would hav much grounds. to charge us with 
unfairness towards him. We think we hav not said that he 
advised the minority to withdraw from the League, or that 


as Vice-President and expressed dissatisfaction with the 
vote that had been given. -:Some of. Mr. Underwood's 
friends regretted to see him take this course, simply because 
the members of the Congress had exercised their legitimate, 


| natural rights and had expressed their choice in the election 
“| of its presiding officer,” i 


These two quotations contain about all we hav said of 
Mr. Underwood in connection with the Congress, except of a 
complimentary character, and we cannot now gee that they 
contain anything false or unfair towards him. He saya 
himself that he “asked the majority not to press ‘repeal’ 
by adopting a resolution in favor of it, as it would be 
very likely to lead to the withdrawal of the minority, aud 
that he did not wish to be pledged to the policy of ‘re- 
peal.’ This does not conflict with our report. He did 
make an earnest protest against pressing the vote on re- 
peal, and there is little doubt but that his remarks had 
the ¢ffect to cauge the postponement of the vote. The ma- 
jority, or the repeal party, did not wish a rapture of the 
League; and though there seemed a little of bitterness in 
Mr, Underwood's remarks, they were duly considered in the 
conciliatory resolution offered by the majority on Banday 
morning. Boas SS i l 

Mr. Underwood says he “did not wish to see the orgatt- 
ization divided;” but he evidently wished to eee it united 
by the mpjorily yielding in all respects to the minority. 
As to the matter of not pressing a vote on repeal, though 
the majority acceded to his wishes and voted not to press 
it for a year, it was not enough for him; he demanded also 
that the majority should vote for Mr. Abbot; or, in other 
words, because they voted for Mr. Wright he showed dis- 
pleasure, and resigned the position of Vice-President and 
withdrew from the League with the others who went out 
to “defend themselves,” and did so so nearly at the same 
time that it looked like a preconcerted arrangement, which 
some of the Abbot party hav since acknowledged previously 
existed. If Mr. Underwood was strongly opposed to a 
division of the League, it would seem to many minds that 
the election of so good, so blameless, and so able.a man as- 
Elizur Wright should not hav forced him to withdraw. Aud 
if he retired to his room to prepare for the evening lecture, 
it would hardly seem necessary to resign his position as 
Vice-President of the League, or to afterwards sign the 
geceders’ protest because Mr. Wright had been elected. 
That was really the ground of offense—Mr. Abbot had not 
been elected and Mr. Wright had been., 

There is no question but that Mr. Underwood was in sym- 
pathy with tae Abbot party in thinking that Congress has 
the authority to “prohibit the circulation of obseenity 
through the mails.” We hav al! along believed him sincere: 
in this; but how a man of his clear, logical mind, his ther-- 
ough love of Liberalism and devotion to liberty, can find: 
any authority for Congress to order a censorship or exami~ 
nation of the mails to judge of its opinions or grade of mo- 
rality, or how he can’be in favor of any such system of 
espionage’ being established, which is sure to act with far 
greater severity and partiality against Freethinkers than 
other classes, has long been a marvel to us, It has seemed 


awonder that any real Liberal could be in favor of euy- 


thing of the kind. 

As to “tho introduction of the obscenity question into the 
Congrese,” or, to state it less offensively, the question of 
repeal or reform, Mr, Underwood must well know that the 
majority could not escape it if they wished to. Mr. Abbot 
had called for it, and for discussion, and a vote upon thea 
question; and he had done this in the capacity of President 
of the National: Liberal League, and also as a candidate for 
re-election. The question had to be met, and the majority 
should not be censured for its introduction. We hav.occa- 
sion to feel that those who differ from us take more pains to 
use and pleasure in using. the word obscenity as a-term of op- 
probrium in reference'to their opponents than there [s aay 
necessity for. The defense. of obscenity and vileness has 
been charged upon usagain and‘ again. Itis utterly fistse, 
We are not in favor of obscenity, nor do we wish to defend 
it. We are in favor of the liberty guaranteed to us by the 
Constitution, and this we will defend to our latest breath. 


Y | to withdraw anal break up the League, we will “acknowl. 


I could | derwood, and we a te sorry that he should think we hav, for 


he left to organize another League. Neither can we think 
that he has ‘the same kind of reason for complaining of our 
misrepresenting him that we had for complaining of the 
falsehoods of the Syracuse papers. If he will point out the- 
passage where we hav accused him of advising the minority 


We want liberty without obscenity, and we believe we car 
hav it; but if we cannot hav liberty without obscenity, let 
us hay both, for liberty we cannot dispense with under any 
circumstances. i 

We are glad that Mr, Underwood hoped for ‘‘ the restoras 
tion of good feeling,” and to “see, ultimately, the two 
bodies reunited.” We indulge the same hope. We still 
fondly regard him as a member of the original National 
Liberal League, and hope all the seceders who withdrew 
without sufficient reason, will see fit to return, not except- 
ing Mr. Abbot. 3 l 

We repeat, we cannot think we hav misrepresented Mr. 


edge the corn”? and humbly ask his pardon. We think we 
hav not made one false statement respecting our friend Un- 


we hav for years en tertained the highest regard for his abil- 
ity and integrity, o 
We hav looked ovir our issues since the meeting of the 
Congress at Syracuse, and we find nothing to justify our | 1 gerwood, for we assuredly hav no desire todo so, We 
friend's comp'aint, I 1 the report we gave a ihe proceed- hope to maintain the most friendly relations with him, and 
ings of the Congress, we used this languag» in. reference tO) that we may work harmoniously together in dispelling 
the Saturday evening m: ? ting: “Mr. B. F. Uacerwood did superstition and disseminating the light of reason and 
not believe in being ‘choh ted down,’ and was not so DArTOw- truth. 
minded as not to allow: @ full and free discussion. The 
mcs} reprehensible part of ` his remarks was where he showed 


impatience toward those w, 10 occupied the anti-Abbot Post | by Mrs, Elmina D. Slenker, the favorite of the Liberal pub- 
tion, and said if the vote «a ` repeal was pressed thet those ji, was completed in a late number, and will soon be 
who opposed it would be jue ‘ified in withdrawing from the -brought out in book form. It will contain over 250 pages, 
organization. 'Fhis position Caused pain to many of Mr. ‘and will be sent by mail at 50 cents, in paper covers, and 
| Underwood's friends, and they Tegretted to see him unsill- t3 cents in cloth, bound. Every admirer of the writings of 
ling to accord the same rights to those who diff-red with kim ` Mrs, GS enker will, of course, wish a copy of “The Dar- 
i that he elsimed for his own pan Y?” Our report of the Sun- | wins,” and: should send in their ordera early. It will be a 


| day eflernoon Mieeting contains. ‘hese remarks only of Mr. ' good book’to read and to lend out tò those whose eyes ate 


—— 


‘Tne Danwins.—This very pleasing and instructive story, 


Letter from Mr. Ellis. 


8 PORTLAND ST., Boston. Mass., Nov. 22, 1875. 
Frrenp BENNETT: On page 755 of your paper of Nov. 
28d, you say that I, whom you slur and stigmatize as an 


**ex-Rev.” (as though it were derogatory to a person that he 
has ceased to be a child), made myself ‘‘ conspicuous” and 


“t more or less offensive” in the Convention at Syracuse, 


Ican hardly believe that you wrote it; but it is editorial 


matter, and of course goes for your opinion. That it is an 


utterly baseless and false assertion, you know, and I hope 


you will see the justice of correcting it in your next issue, 
Yours only so far as I think you are right, 
CHARLES ELLIS. 


RerLy.—Possibly we did wrong in making the remarks! 
of which Mr. Eilis complains—for it was ourselves who 
wrote the article—but we were not sensible of it at the 
time, if we did do wrong. Our intent was not to “slur.” 
nor ‘' stigmatize.” We reckoned Mr. Ellis among the ex- 


clergymen, and, if we hav been correctly informed, we did 
him no injustice by so doing. He was once a clergyman. 


‘We did not say nor intimate that it was a crime to hav been 


a clergyman, We mentioned Mr. Eilis among the clergymen 
and ex-clergymen who had made themselves conspicuous and 
more or less offensive in Syracuse. Now, Mr. Ellis was one of 
the less, not the more, All who disapproved of the election 


of Eizur Wright as President for the coming year, divided | 


the League, and signed a proteat against the action of the 
majority for that reason, made themselves conspicuous and 
more or less offensive. Mr. Eilis was one of the number, so 
our statement was not ‘fan utter baseless and false asser- 
tion.” What he said in a public capacity was not particu- 
larly offensive, but the same cannot be said of what he 
uttered in an undertone while in his séat. He spoke derog- 


atorily of members of the “ repeal ” party and of the remarks 


they made and enlogistically of what the Abbot party said. 
In this way he did make himself mere or less ofensive. 
was not, however, of sufficient magnitude to demand atten- 
tion, His name was added tu the list to make up the count. 
But we told no falsehood. : 

The clergyman who made himself more offensive was the 
Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee. He openly traduced the 
majority and accused them of immorality, vileness, and 
obscenity. “ Here,” he said, “the ways divide; morality 

‘and purity on theone side and indecency and immorality 
on the other,” and more to the same effect, claiming all the 
virtue for his side and imputing all the vice to ours. He 


also made this offensive remark, among many others: ‘1 } 
would rather my daughter should be raped in body than raped | 


in mind;” and that was the only indecent remark made by 
any member of the Congress. ; 

On the same floor, and just before the opening of the 
meeting on Sunday morning, the Rev. Mr. Gordon expressed 
himself emphatically in favor of Anthony Comstock, ap- 


proved of his work and his style of doing it, and maintained 


that he was a worthy, useful man. He also said that Mr. 


Heywood had published an obscene pamphlet (‘' Cupid’s 
Yokes”), andi that he deserved to be imprisoned for doing 


go. We took: the occasion to remark to him that the state- 
ment he made the night before in the Congress that the 
Liberals of the West were unanimously opposed to the 
repeal of the Comstock laws, was untrue, and that we had 
received numerous letters from many parts of the West in 
which the writers expressed themselves in the strongest 
terms as opposed to the Comstock laws and in favor of 
their repeal. He said in the Norihwest it was not so; he 
had the best opportunities to know the Liberal sentiment, 


and those who signed the petition did it without knowing 


its character ; and they were opposed to repeal. We dis- 


sented from this statement, and told him that in his own 


city of Milwaukee were men who signed the petition and 


had induced otkers to do the same, and that they neither 


regretted having" done so nor were opposed to repeal. 
Re said there were none such among the Liberals there. 
We asked him if he knew Almond Owen, who had signed 
it and induced others to. 


of the Comstock Postal laws. We replied that we did 
not believe him, and should take the trouble to write to 
Mr, Owen and ascertain whether what he (Mr. Gordon) 
had said was true or false. 


time received the following: 


125 Bayview ST., MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 1, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Esq, Dear Sir: Your note of Octuber 
28th is before me. In reply I hav to say that I hav never 
expressed and never felt any regret for having signed the 
petition for the repeal of the postal law of 1873 or any other 

ear; nor hav I ever Aeard an expression of regret from any- 

ody on account of having done so. a 

Mr. Gordon is a gentleman who bas done good service in the 
Liberal cause in this state, and I think he is mistaken in his 
man; he has doubtless heard such expressions, though I hav 
not. Those Liberals who are opposed:to repeal, I think, are 
influenced by the fear that repeal will be construed into 
license. They must sll know that the law as it now stands 
is capuble of great abuse and hes been used for mean and 
inquisitorial purposes. lu all matters reserved expressly by 
the Constitution “to the states respectively and to the peo- 
ple” it is better to rely on state law and the power of public 
opinion. 

A inclose a slip from the Milwaukee Sentinel of Tuesday 
morning, October 29cb. It seems you were ail very fuctious 
at Syracuse; you hal a majority faction and a minoriiy fac- 
tion! Well, you were as bad as the cleven obstinate jurors 
who would not agree with the twelfth. 

Saccees to Brother Abbot, and sil honor to kim for the 
good he has done iu the past. May his usefulness be re- 
doubled in the new departure, aud the success of the old 
League sbow that ihe progress of truth and right does not 
depend-upon any One man, however emin: nt his ability. 

I shall be content to act with ihe less ‘‘ respectable” fac- 
tion, and ask no better company than Mlizur Wright and 
H. L. Green, to say nothing of others. 


Yours respectfully, _ ALMOND OWEN. 


It. 


He replied that he did, and that 
Mr. Owen had acknowledged to bim that he regretted having 
signed the petition, and that he was opposed to the repeal 


After returning home we 
-wrote to Mr. Owen, inquiring as to the facts, and in due 


The Truth Seeker, November 30, 1878, 


We frankly acknowledge to Mr. Ellis that the reverend. 
gentleman from Milwaukee made himself far more off ansive, | 
and a more active HNeutenant of Mr. Abbot, than did he (Mr. | 
Ellis), and perhaps we ought to ask pardon of the latter for! 
invoicing the two together; but we shall hav to insist that 
they co-operated in the same ill-advised work, and that! 
with the others who took the same course they made them- 
selves conspicuous and more or less offensive. We do not 
intend to back down from the truth. 

— aama 


Shall Slander Triumph? 


The editor of The Index after giving what religious papers 
say in favor of the seceding faction of the Liberal League : 
takes evident pleasure in quoting what the Seymour Times! 
says derogatory of the old League, which is anything but 
fair and truthful. It charges the League, at the head of which 
stands that excellent man, Elizur Wright, with having all 
the vices and indecencies easy to be conceived. It intimates 
that the members of that body '‘ go about, vandal like, tear- 
ing down -the bulwarks and safeguards that society has 
upreared to restrain the vicious and immoral,” with being 
the ‘‘champions of vice,” “doing away with the marrisge 
relation,” making “the commingling of the sexes promis- 
cuous and indiscriminate, abandoning the cff-pring to 
chance,” ete., etc. Nothing more false and unjust than 
these insinuations against the National League could be 
uttered, and the editor of the Seymour Times ought to know 
it, and the editor of Zhe Index certainly does know tt, He. 
knows there ia not a word of truch in it, He knows that the 
National League is composed of men as pure, a8 upright as 
himself, and who would no quicker stoop todo a mean,. 
ignoble action than he would. How wrong then; how base | 
and mean to continually utter these false charges, and 


<6) 


they hav proved a heavy burden and delusion to the race. 
Christianity is no exception to this rule, and is made up in 
toto from the older systems which preceded it, therefore to 
show this to mankind is a benefit, not a damage. 

2. We are aware there are many charitable institutions 
connected with church organizations, especially the Catho- 
lic branch. Many of these are praiseworthy so far as they 
are conducted from a love of humanity-and not to build up 
a sect or creed or to appease an angry God. 

8. We will not deny that Christians hav done much good 
and are doing much good to-day, The same is true of all 
existing religions in the world. No religion has been so bad 
but what it still contained much that was also good. If, 
howiver, all the acts of the Christian Church are taken into 
account, the bad will be found to greatly overbalance the 
good. The lives it has talen in its wars hav amounted in 
round numbers to one hundred millions of human beings. 
Human blood enough was shed by these wars to float all the 
navies of the world. The persecutions of the Church cou- 
tinued for many centuries, and ita victims amounted to 
many Millions, with such an amount of human suffering 
and torture as never can be estimated. The dungeon, 
the torture-chamber, the pully, the rack, the scaffold, 
the stake, and all of their hundreds of appliances and acces- 
sories tell the bloody story of what Christianity has bven, 
and is stil], far more than orphan asylums, nuoneries, and 
sisters of mercy. These instilutions were not original with 
Christianity, but were borrowed from the Oriental nations 
which peopled Asia thousands of years before Christianity 

had an existence, while its inventions of torture and life- 
taking for opinion’s sake were mainly original. Sympathy 
and kindness are the natural impulses of human nature, and 
hav always been found where man was improved by civili- 
zation and even in his barbarous state; but torturing and 


quote those who do utter. them in the most offensive man- 
ner. Were the members of the Liberal League charged 
with robbery, burglary, arson, and murder, it could be no 
more false, and no man Knows this better than the editor of 
the Index. Then in the name of all that is honorable, 
manly, and high-minded why does he continue to write so 
falsely? Can he hope to promote the interests of the National 
League of America by so doing ? 

So far from the National League, vandal like, ‘' tearing 
down the bulwarks and safeguards that society has up. 


| reared,” they"took the opposite ground, and opposed the 


tearing down the bulwarks and safeguards of liberty in the 
Constitution which the people upreared, If any party are 
in favor of tearing down such bulwarks-and safeguards, it is 
the Comstock-Abbot party of America who seem determined 
to accomplish that very work. 

The editor of The Indew knows perfectly well that not a 
word was said in the National League or has been at any 
time in advocacy of '‘ promiscuity of the sexes,” “breaking 
down the marriage relation,” or any of the rest of it, Theu 
why does he continue to throw out these contemptible insin - 
uations and quote others who hav just truthfulness and honor 
enough to make them? It is about time that this injustice 
were stopped. Let them cease to indulge in slander and 
falsehood, and cultivate truth, fraternity, and honor. 


killing because the victims do not entertain acceptable theo- 
logical notions comes from creeds. Christianity has been 
far more prolific in these than all other systems of religion 
put together. Perhaps it is not strange. A religion which 
teaches that God created countless millions of human be- 
ings, ninety-nine hundredths of whom are to suffer the 
never-ending torments of hell for simply acting out the 
nature which they obtained from their creator, is not caleu.. 
lated to giv birth to sympathy, kindness, and benevolent 
deeds. These are a spontaneous outgrowth of cultivated 
human nature, while the torturing and killing for opinion’s 
sake are begotten, nurlured, and jnlensified by a creed 
acknowledging a tyrant above the clouds, 

4, In the institutions alluded to by our friend, are per- 
sistently used the appliances for making proselytes and 
leading the young minds inte the superstitions of the 
Church. Thia ia always seen in the orphan asyluma, homes, 
hospitals, schools, and Sunday-schools, A constant effort 
ig made to train the child, the youth, and the adult to 
acknowledge a creed and support the priesthood which in- 
culcates it, One of the inspiring motives in getting up these 
juvenile institutions isto add to the strength, the wealth, 
and the power of the Church; and these are increasing with 
such rapidity as to awsken the liveliest apprehensions from 
thinking minds. Where it is all to end is the great ungolved 

roblent. 

j 5. We cannot admit that Christians or believers are any 
more benevolent or kind-hearted than unbelievers, except 
upon the same principle that white sheep afford more wool 


Letter from a Roman Catholic. 


New Torg, Oct. 28, 1878, 
FRIEND Bennert: I hav reaa your paper pretty often, 
and IJ like some of your ideas in regard to liberty of thought, 
etċ., but I must warn you that you are doing an immense 
wrong to bumanity by warring as you do with the Christian 
Church. Now, Mr. Bennett, I would like to ask you a fow 
questions in regard to the Christian Church, particularly the 
Roman Catholic part, and if you will publicly answer them 
in your paper you will very much oblige me and many 
others. Firet, are you not aware that attached to every 
Roman Catholic church in this city are a number of practi- 
cal, not theoretical, charitable organizations, whose mem- 
bers visit the sick, comfort and minister to their wants, 
console the prisoner, lift the fallen woman from the streets, 
provide comfortable homes and instruction for hundreds, I 
may say thousands, of orphans, and in hundreds of cases (as 
far as they can afford to) giv mesla to the sturving and the 
hungry, regardless of creed or country? ‘here are thou- 
sands of. other good deeds these Christians, both Catholic 
and Protestant, do, which of course I hav nut space or time 
here to enumerate. Now, Mr. Bennett, you are continually 
showing up the wrongs which the Christian Church is duing 
and-bas done, but yuu forget to mention the immense and 
mighty good which it performs. . You may answer and say 
they are paid well for doing these charitable things, ete., but 
I ask you, Would you or your fellow lofidels do the same 
amount of good to your tellow-men, or a proportionate 
amount according to your numbers and people, as the Chris- 
tian Church has done, either for love or money? My answer 
is that you would not. As a general rule you will find it to 
be true that all who scoff at the Christian Church are selfish 
in themselves and exclusive, locking only to ends of their 
own, and, in fact, they are loath to assist humanity at large, 
even if they were weli paid for doing so; they hav not got} 
the heart to do it. You Infidels sometimes help one an- 
other, but where is the instance where you all combined to 
help humanity at large, in the hour of dark distress, regard- 
less of creed or Color, as the Christian Church has done 
thougands and thousands of times over ayain? In conclu. 
siou, Mr. Beuneit, 1 would ask you, Would you lke to see 
ull those charitable organizations of the Christian Church 
that do practical good broken up? Oe would think you 
would, fiom the way you taik. But, Mr. Bennett, think 
before you talk; and I would advise you to attend the ser. 
vices of the Catholic Church often, and your eyes will be 
opened, i A FRIEND. 


RErLY.— We are pleased with the amiable spirit in which 
our friend writes and propounds his questions. We will 
try and reply in the sume spirit, : 

1. We cannot agree with our friend that we are doing an 
immense harm to humanity. Our Inbors or their effects are 
not immense in any direction, but so far as they go we 
think they are a benefit to humanity. We regard all the 
creeds and religions in the world as man-made and errone- 
ous, and; including the myriads of priests they require, that 


than black ones, because there are 80 muny more of them, 
All other conditions being equal, belief in this creed or that 
makes little difference with the springs of sympathy and 
kindness which arise in the human heart. 

Unbelievers cannot be truthfully charged with a lack of 
sympathy and geverositv, considering the great dispropor- 
tion of their numbers. Stephen Girard, the notorious unbe- 
liever, gave munificently for founding a college for poor 
young men where they could be taught the truths of science 
without the bias of sectarianism. It must be admitted, 
however, that the provisions of his wil! hav been grossly 
disregarded. Smithson.-the wealthy founder of the Smith- 
sonian Institute in Washington, of which the whole nation 
may be proud, was not a Christian. Cornell, the founder of 
the university at Ithaca, was a man of Liberal views and 
acknowledged no creed. The professors in the institution 
are free from sectarianism. Peter Cooper, still living 
among us, who made the magnificent bequest to the people 
—the institute bearing his name, within a stone’s throw of 
where we write, on which js inscribed on the brown atone 
of which itis constructed, for the passer-by to read, “To 
SCIENCE AND ART”—is nota believer in creeds, and hag 
been called an Infidel. He has made ample provisions for 
a free library, a free reading-room, free schools for teach- 
ing science and art, but not one room or department for 
teaching creeds or sectarian doctrines, James Lick, the 
noted California Infidel gave hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for the use of science and the promulgation of the 
truths of nature. i 

Instances are not wanting where unbelievers hav been 
munificent in their bequests for charitable purposes accord- 
ing to their means. Marked cases of this kind hav come to 
our own Knowledge in this city and elsewhere. In the 
donatious to the yellow fever sufferers in the South, unbe- 
lievers hav not been backward, but hav given freely accord- 
ing to their means. Information of such instances hav 
come to our knowledge from many localities. The game 
may be said of those who bav performed the work of mercy 
in the afflicted cities of New Orleans and Memphis. Unbe- 
lievers hav made themselves prominent in devoting their 
time and strength in succoring ihe svffering sick. We hav 
a personal friend in the ciy of New Orleaus—an unbeliever 
— who, for months, toiled for the comfort of suffering sick 
by dispensing comforts and attentions to unhappy euffercrs. 
Bat itis not necessary to enlarge; sympathy, kiadoess, and 
love are the products of humauaity, while bigotry, intoler- 
ance, and persccation are the outgrowth of rival creeds. 

6. Civilization develops the noniest qualities of the human 
heart, and scieuce is the great educawr. If we will follow 
where ecience leads, gathering up ail the truths she imparts, 
we Can well dispense with the uarrow bigotry and iutoler- 
ance which are the plants of superstilivua and narrow creeds. 
Liberaligin does not dwarf the kindly impulses of the hu- 
man heart, but cultivates and encourages them. 

We would gladly see the good qualities of humanity 
strengiuened and increased, but the dwarfing fetters of 
creeds we would see destroyed. ILumanity works for the 
good of men and women here on the earth, the creeds strug- 
gle for the good of a God above the clouds. The former is 
far to be preferred, : 


‘the meet haf kooked, or burnt to a krisp, the koffee 


i The Trüfh Becker, November 30, 1878. 


| daz. Yu kan see itin evry word and akshun, and leeding men ov the church told him he must get out 


with evry look ov her eyes ; but she iz so kwiet and at wunse, or tha wood prosekute him at the kommon 
speeks so lo that the kontrast between her and Ste- law. So he went, and the gras wido, to. The poor 
i ven iz vary grate. f ` |wife waz neglekted, and the church had to make up 
Deacon Skidmore’s Fourteenth Letter. I tell yu we had a reel good vizit with our dawter a purse to send her to her father’s in Pensilvania. 
and son-in-law. We piers a meek and the time ae bare mg r fase westward, non the gras 
passd off very plezantly. e made the time a day. widow with him, and it iz thawt he wil find work in 
Zion Hin, N. J., Nov. 25, 1878. |or two longer ‘than ae intended, and when I nae sum other part of the vinyard, where it iz to be 
Mr. Epitvr: It bekums my plezant duty to giv|home I thawt it waz too late to rite yu my kustom- hoped he wil exersize more self-denial. Sinse he 
yu sum akkount ov our vizit over to Monmouth toj ary weekly letter for Tue Truta SEEKER, but I new left, tha hav found ont that he waz also pritty thik 
se our dawter Sally and her huzband Steven. Wife| wel enuf that yure reeders wood exkuze it and per-| with 3 other sisters ov hiz chureh, 2 ov them marred 
haz ben anxyus to go over for a good while, and m a glad ov the chanse, and wun a yung girl. Tha hav proof pozitiv that 
biznes waz so wel along that I kood spare a week „Wun da the 2 Sallys and myself—mother and he kommitted adultery with all ov them. But, Mr. 
just az wel az not. So, on Tuesday morning, the|dawter—rode out tose the kuntry round about Hard | Editur, I don’t like to tawk about theze things. I 
12th, Suzan got up at 4 o’klok and prepared brek-|Skrabel, and I found I didn’t like Monmouth as,am sorry human nacher iz so week, and that that 
fast, and before the sun was up wife and I wer| wel as old Huntingdon, and I feel satisfied to remain ` protekshun which the relijun ov Jezus aut to afford 
whirling awa in the direkehun oy Hard Skrabel, in| whare we are. I probably shal not emigrate to any | so often falls short ov what it shood do for poor 
Monmouth kounty. The wether was fine, and my|other part ov the kuntry, but lay my bones awa in| week mortals. I stil pra, with Paul, that the grase 
bays had not dun much for a week, and tha just|the church yard at Zion Hil. I hav got so worted|ov God ma more abound, and that we ma all lern to | 
made that plezure karrej ov ours hum agen. Sally |to theze hils and holers that I don’t want to leev | praktis more self-denial and pra more fervently, 
sed we wood not hav gone much faster if we had|them for meny daze at a time until I leev them for| I wil not detane yure reeders longer this time, but 
ben on the kars. I think thare iz more plezure in aj good and all, and go to okkupy the manshun which I) I wil rekur to this subjekt or sum other in my next. 
man’s driving a good teem ov hiz own than eny other | hope iz prepard for me in the New Jerusalem abov; Jam fathefully yours, JOEL SKIDMORE, 
riding in the world, espeshally if he haz good rodes,|the klouds, I truly hope that after all: my efforts to Ist Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church, | 
Perhaps yu wood hardly beleev it, but before 4/|leed a good life and do my duty so far az I no it, | =esmemseeere— meena saree 
o’klok in the afternoon we drove up before Steven’s| that it wil not be my fate to hav to take the uther| =~ es, 
store at Hard Skrabel Kros Rodes, and the bays|rode to the rejuns ov darkness and terror. I don’t Communications. 
had swet but littel, tho we had driven 50 miles, I like to think abowt that dark rode, and wish with oe eee ee a ee en mn 
don’t want to brag, but I do think I hav got the|all my hart that it had never been devized. I havj ~, a TE ee 
finest teem in this kounty, and I don’t wunder that more than wunse thawt if I had been God Almighty | A Review of the Situation by one of the Seceders. 
so meny wood like to own it; but I kan’t sel my bays I wood not hav had eny devil or eny hel to trubel] My Dran Benner; From the tone of your last edito- 
unles I need munny much worse than I do now.  ‘|myself or eny of my kreetyures, It haz alwaze|rial (Nov. 16), and from the spirit exhibited by many of 
Steven and Sally wer expekting us, for Suzanjseemd to me that that part ov kreashun waz redun-| your correspondents since the unfortunate split in our Con- 
rote a letter 3 days before, saying when we wood|dant and had far better ben omitted. Sumtimes I} vention at Syracuse, it becomes painfully evident to my 
start, and Steven sed he kood tel within 2 ours ovy | hav thawt it hard to beleev, but the preechers and | mind that both factions do not understand each other, or else 
the time we wood arrive, and Sally had got a good | the good book gay it iz so, and all we hav. to do iz to | we are all a silly lot of childish people, hardly fit to attend 
dioner pritty wel under wa, noing we wood be hun-| beleev it and do our best to gard aganst it, and be|any convention. At present I am not willing to accept the 
gry. We had eeten the littel bite that Suzan put up| vary kareful not to take that downward rode. | latter charge, hence this attempted review of the situation, 
for us, but the long ride and the kleer, kool air gave|) Steven and I went wun da round the naborhood| From a personal acquaintance with a large number of 
us a fine appetite, and the chicken pot pie which j| whare he livs, kalling on several ov the farmers, look- | the delegates attending said Convention, I can fearlesaly 
Sally had prepared for us in her best stile waz dis-|ing at thare stock, and so forth. I didn’t see eny-| testify that a great many honest, noble, moral men and 
patched with littel seremony. My wife, yu must|thing that suited me kwite az wel az I kan sho} women may be found in both branches of the split, and if 
no, iz wun ov the finest kooks in New Jersey, and about Zion Hil. I saw Bumi vary good horses, but there were any very bad or immoral people present, their 
she taut all her girls the same art, and thare iz not |not a teem that I wood begin to trade my bays for, | numbers were too insignificant to constitute a faction. The 
wun ov them but what kan get up a meal in excel- | In kows and sheep we also kan beet them. But I idea that one party has all the moral principles of the Con- 
lent stile. And this I konsider wun ov the finest|am afrade yu wil ‘set me down for a'big brag if [| vention upon their side while the other faction has all the 
akkomplishments that a yung woman kan akwire,|am not kareful. I ‘stade considerabel ov the time | immorality is simp'y ridiculous, Wo one believes it, and no 
When the farmer haz razed good grane and vegeta- | with Steven in the store, and tho his trade is not |e should claim it except for political purposes, The con- 
bels, and grown good kattel, sheep, and hogs, hiz]extensiv, I had an opportunity to see his nabers az struction of “aman of straw” isan old game played by 
wife aut to be able to serve it ‘up in an akseptable, | tha kum in to buy goods and get thare letters politicians the: waria over, the ripened a ee be so 
healthy, palateabel manner. It seems like asin to} and nusepapers, an when more than wun wanted TF oe troyed, y er ea bine fae ee 
me to se good vittels spoilt by bad kooking, and I|attenshun, I helped him on sum things. Yu aut pr ae cag ahi ape s nd Th at che ie 
offen sa that girls should all lern to be good kooks|to hav seen me mesuring off kaliko, waing salt, |°f the A Te stant . ner nae > rr 
in preferense to all other akkomplishments. Idon’t|and mezuring molases and kerosene. Perhaps yu) rises te any varthonlar oy ect aaa E, 
no ov enything that makes home plezanter and life|wood think I had ben a merchant all my life. I ” Firet, let as ba donant enough 14 Smit that both branches 
happier than to hav a suitabel supply ov helthy eat-|kood see that Steven and hiz wife too wer a littel | f tne Leacue are sincere bork ate honest. sad Hate parties 
abels on hand, and then to hav them well kooked,|proud of me, and wer pretty fond ov introdusing isim tó oaia or base their belief upon. the solid a 
To set dewn toa tabel with soggy bred, haf baked, pase thare O an poop phan m tion rock of moral principle. To say that " two-fifths of 
oe Bum pence giv my titel of deexen, tho | the Convention withdrew and organized a counter move- 
Steven did not seem to valu it so much az Sally did. | nent solely because that grand, good man Bligur Wright 
I ges the grase of Kriste duz more for a beleever| was elected President,” it seems to me is about as unjust as 
gs hoo has no hope in that excellent char-| it would be to claim that Mr. Abbot was thrown overboard 


: 3 solely because he favored morality ; both statements are too 
We all went to church on Sunday morning with strong, and neither of them will hav a tendency to heal up 


the Methodists, hoo hav a meeting-house about a mile | existing difficulties. The election of Hon, Eizur Wright 
and a haf from Steven’s store. It iz about six miles | was, in my opinion, the result of the split and not the cause 
to whare the Baptists hav a church, and we thawt we| of it, The Convention was divided just about as effectually 
wood take the wun neerest by and make it do, if it} long before it assembled as it was after two days’ session ; 
waz not just the wun we wood prefer. We herd a | had there not been two irreconcilable factions the choice of 
pretty good sermon on the subjekt ov the sekond] a president would not hav divided the League. 
irth, The minister showd kleer enuff that unles| Unfortunately the war—which seems to me useless—be- 
we are born again we kannot be saved. I thawt|gan along time ago between two leading editors of two 
ov yu, Mr. Editor, when I waz listening to that dis-| Freethought newspapers, The Index and TuE TRUTH 
korse, and wishd yu kood heer it, too, and beleev it.|Sesxzr. Who knocked off the first chip, or which editor 
Ido wish yu kood feel the importanse ov being| was the most in fault we will not discuss at the present 
born again, and wood try and hava part in that| writing, suffice it to say they disagreed, and by so doing 
sekond birth. It iz aterribel thawt that yu must| naturally drew into their troubles a large number of Lib- 
take that downwurd rode for the want ov it. erals who in the beginning had no heart in the controversy, 
The minister we herd waz Mr. Parmaly, and he iz | and who ought to have had the good sense to keep out of it 
a new man that haz just kommensed thare, and tha| altogether. 
hardly no whether tha shall keep him or not. The| A great many of our best people who take The Index nat- 
man that tha had thare before him waz Mr. Turner, | UUs coincided with the editor's views upon the Comstock 
and he turned most too meny wayz to suit them, |laws, while perhaps a decided majority of the readirs of 
He had a nice wife and 3 yung children, but she did | TEE TRUTH SEEKER deeply sympathized with Bennett in 
not seem to be enuf for hiz tastes. He waz too fond | tis persecution and affliction. be 
ov wandering in by and forbidden paths. Thare waz) Among those who were fortunate enough to see both pa- 


rominent sister in thi ; . pers and to read both sides of the question were many who | 
ae ik ane ohureh by. the name oy found themselves in sympathy with both editors, deeply 


deploring, howeve:, tne incessant and apparently uceless 
warfare, which it was plain would eventually create a split 
in the Liberal ranks from one end of the Union to the 
other. 

At the Watkins Convention it was painfully evident to 
any keen observer that an effort was already on foot to 
change the administration or capture, as it is termed, the 


National Liberal League at the next convention, The 
her. He waz offen at her house after dark when he friends of the League soon began to organize clubs in order 


aut to hav ben home with his own family, and sev-j to gend delegates so as to protect it (as the writer under- 
eral times tha wer seen riding out together, and 2| stands) from the introduction or advption of any new 
munth ago tha made a trip to yure city and wer} measures tending to weaken it or divert it from its original 
gone 4 days. A man from the naborbood hoo new object. The friends of the repeal movement, if I am cor- 
them, watchd them without being seen, and found rectly informed, organized a large number of new clubs 
that tha put up at the St. Charles Hotel, and passd | with the avowed intention of commiting the National Lib- 
themselvs off az man and wife. Tha registered | eral League to ihe repeal movement and to get rid of Abbot. 
ge him take that baby and toss it and karess it, and thare names 42 D. D. Hunter and wife, but he did A large number of conservative Liberals confidently be- 
heer him tawk baby tawk to it yo wood think he| not hav to hunt very long. lieved until the Convention had assembled that the question 
thawt it the only baby in the wurld. The muther|. This was a little too much even for the Method- | upon which we were divided might ba kept out entirely. 
thinks just az much ov the littel thing as Steven | ists, and tha husled him off in a hurry. Sum ov the| Mr, H. L. Green of Salamanca wrote me quite a number of 


Pious Correspondence. 


VISIT TO MONMOUTH COUNTY. 


thick and muddy, the pi raw, and doey on the bot- 
tom, with uther things in proporshun, iz a cheer- 
less sort ov life, and it wood be hard for me to 
sa grase over such a meal with a good konshunse. 
I hav sumtimes, when I hav had okkashun to eat at 
sum ov our nabers and friends, ben struck with the 
grate differense thare iz in wimmen in getting up 
vittels, and [hay more than wunse blest my Sally 
with all my hart for her kooking abilitys when I hav 
had the misfortune to eat ov ether wimmen’s kook- 
ing. In my inner sole I hav ejakulated mentally, 
“QO, Sally, yu ma be hasty sumtimes in yure re- 
marks; yu ma hav an ungovernd tung; yu ma giv 
me down the banks for sum ov my fansyd defekts ; 
yu ma not hav all the grases and perfektshuns that 
a man mite dreem of, but bless yure deer hart, yu do 
not spoil God’s blessings and turn them into kurses 
by bad kooking. Tho yu ma hav a few faults, I 
prize yu for yure good kwalitys, and for none more 
than by dispensing joy in yure own housebold by 
palateable, first-klass kooking.” I don’t want to be 
understood that [ think more ov my belly than any- 
thing else, but I do tuink it iz a grate rong to spoil 
good food by mizerabel kooking, az thouzands ‘are 
konstantly doing, and never lern eny better. Sum 
wimmen are in the habit ov kounting themselves 
gook wives and good Kristyans, but I onestly think 
them mistaken in both partiklars; if tha are poor 
kooks, I don’t beleev tha are ‘eether good wives nor 
good members ov sosiety. In my opinyun a woman 
iz not properly fitted to pla her part in the affares 
ov life hoo duz not no how to get up the food we 
eat in a proper, presentabel, helthful style. A botch 
ov a kook iz the wurst ov all botches. 

Our dawter waz pleezed kleer up to her eyes to 
se us, and it seemd a perfekt plezure to her to get 
the best for us that she had in the house. It waz 
the first time I had seen her since her littel son 
Steven, Jr. waz born. He iz now a littel over 3 munths 
old, and I must sa he iz a brite, pretty baby. I 
think the father iz the proudest man over that littel 
bit ov humanity that I ever saw. Yu wood think, 
to se him go on, that he thawt he had performd the 
gratest wunder that waz ever herd ov. If yu kood 


Mrs, Bowditch, who iz a gras widow, and livd ina 
littel kottej by herself. She iz very pius when full 
ov grase, and exhorts like a his as but when 

rase iz out, the Evil Wun takes advantej ov her. 
She iz sed tò be kwite blooming and entising in her 
way, and more than wun good Kristyan haz ben led 
astra by her allurements. Preecher Turner waz her 
last konkwest, and tha sa he got badly struk after 
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Jettera to that effect, saying, among other- good things, 
“that we could not afford to divide our strength upon this 
question.” In my replies I fully agreed with him, saying 
that these two editors were too valuable to the cause to be at 
loggerheads, and that the Convention should take no nwar- 
ranted action which would give one a triumph over the other, 
I said further to Mr..Green, and I siill say, 1 think Bennett 
has beet unjustly arrested, and, in my opinion, there is a mo- 
tive back of the apparent one in Comsteck’s conduct. Ido 
not say that he has any share in the Jawyers’ fees, but I do 
know that little lawyers may be found in almost every 
town who are willing to ‘‘whack” their costs with a 
client. , If I were to express a private opinion on Comstock 
and that particular law which sustains him, I assure you it 
would not be very complimentary to either, Still, I doubt 
the propriety of committing the National Liberal League to 
avy such outside matier. -J have not a word of fault to find 
personsliy with those who are suffering from the effect of 
the odious Comstock laws for desiring the repeal of the 
same, but I did think, and 1 still think it very impolitic to 
try and commit the National Liberal League to so unpop- 
ular a.subdject, particularly when so large a number of the 
Liberals are bitterly opposed to the movement. 

No one denies Mr.:Benuett’s right {to petition Congress 
for the repeal of the Comstock laws. Ile has already 70,- 
‘000 good, honest names to said petition, which may be in- 
creased to 700,000, and no truly liberal person will com- 
plain. If I were the editor of a Liberal newspaper I would 
turn my attention towards the repeal of other odious Jaws. 

The Civil Damage act, a state law, in my opinion, is in- 
fluitely more dangerous to our liberties than any United 
Btates law ever passed. I would sustain the Resumption 
act with 21) the power of my pen, believing as I do that the 
welfare of the whole people demands it, Yet it would be 
very unwise to force a hard money plank upon the National 
Liberal League at the present time, thereby driving away 
at least one half its members. 

Ata meeting of the State Freethinkers’ Association held 
at the parlors of the Syracuse House on the evening pre- 
ceding the Convention, aimost the unanimous expression 
was in favor of smothering the obscene question at once, In 
fact no one opposed such action until a lady from this 
place, who publicly boasts that she fears-nothing so much as 
respectability, threw a fire brand into the magazine, declar- 
ing open war against. the cowards who opposed the repeal. 
If ali people who prefer walking around filth to wading 
through it are to be. branded as cowards, then we may call 
by that name at least hundreds of the most intelligent Lib- 
eral citizens of Syracuse who would hav crowded the gall- 
cries of Wieting Opera House to overflowing had any other 
subject been under discussion than the obscene question. 

It was the intemperate action of just such people as the 
lady referred to on both sides who made a compromise-be- 
tween the two factions impossible, 

The firet few votes upon the order of business ag arranged 
by the President developed tho fact that there were iwo 
dictinct factions and that those who had fancied they could 
remain ‘‘on the fence” would soon be obliged to abandon 
such position. Persons favoring repeal were freely charged 
by the opposite party with favoring the circulation of ob- 
scene literature, while those who differed with the repealers 
in opinion regarding the Comstock lawe, as well as all those 
who doubted the propriety of. bringing this subject into the 
Conven ion, were again and again charged with being Com- 
stock's allies, and with approving all of his devilish acts. 

At last after all the evil that could be done had been ac- 
_ complished those finding themselves in the majority decided 
to lay the obscene question Over for one year. It was freely 
charged by quite a number of influential delegates that this 
vouree was adopted for the purpose of holding the Conven- 
tion together long enough to decapitate the President, 
thereby preparing the way to commit the whole League to 
the repeal movement at the next annual Convention. How 
true these charges were I will not attempt to say, but subse- 
quent evente certainly pointed in that direction. 

The obscene question which had so far kept the galleries 
of the Opera House nearly empty, had not been disposed 
of, but was simply covered up, leaving its stain upon the 
Convention about as indelibly stamped as to have passed a 
resolution favorizg repeal. Up to this time I for one was 
in no way committed to Mr. Abbot for the next Presidency, 
on the contrary I had said to Mr. Green and others that I 
would not object toa new President, if it was thought ad- 
vissble, provided the original aim and objects of the League 
would not be diverted by such action. ‘ 

When, however, it was claimed ia the committee room 
that Mr, Abbot should be dropped because he was on the 
wrong side of the obscene question, I thought it high time 
to inquire before throwing overboard a man who had organ- 
ized the League and served it faithfully for three years, if 
there were no other charges. To the surprise of, many of 
us no serious charges were made against Mr. Abbot. We stood 
jn the Committee room twelve to twelve, with Mr. H. P. 
Stark, one vf Abbot's friends-absent. The question was 
carried back to the Convention, when by a strict party vote 
the repealers who had a majority all through voted Mr. 
Abbot out of office. The Convention which had been split 
from the beg‘nniog of the session, now began to separate 
just as hundreds of thinking people who had watched the 
quurel for months predicted it would separate the moment 
a new su! j ct was introduced which did not properly belong 
to the Convention. ` 

It was the culmination of an unfortunate, bitter, personal 
controversy between two good men who simply differed iu 
opinion. Lad the Liberals all through the land taken the 
early advica of such peacemakers as Mr, Il. L Green, who 
advised every Frecthioker to strictly adhere to the original 
principles of the League, we should all of us have been 
together to-day—the Spiritualist and the Materialist, the bard 
money men and the greenback advocates, the Jew and the 


Infidel, all working in harmony side -by side for the com- | worked upon both sides. Each got up new Leagues for the 


plete secularization of this Government. 
Syracuse, Nov. 20, 1878. Joan W. TRUESDELL, 


REMARES,—We must accord to friend Truesdell a far 
larger share of fairness than has been evinced by many with 
whom he is associated in the disruption of the Liberal 
League. He admits in a manly way, which it would be well 
for others to pattern after, that there was no more immoral- 
ity in one division of the League than the other; that one 
branch is no more in favor of obscenity than the other. Had 
this truthful course been pursued by his brethren and sis- 
ters who cousidered themselves more moral, virtuous, and 
pure than their opponents, their attitude would be much 
better than it is to-day. Too much censure can hardly 
be directed to those who hav persistently used detraction 
and slander and falsely charged those who did not accept 
their views with immorality, vileness, and indecency. 
There are few greater wrongs than to falsely impute im 
proper motives aud conduct to others, A person’s reputa- 
tion can berdly be estimated by dollars and cents, Detrac- 
tion and misrepresentation hav seemed to be the principal 
arguments of the Abbot side, and these they hav applied 
with a zeal worthy a better cause. To us it scems that the 
repealers hav not. been as culpable in making accusations 
against the modifiers as vice versa. Very little was said by the 
majority in the Congress of an uncomplimentary character of 
the minority. No dishonorable motives or conduct were im- 
puted to them. Their prejudices were duly considered, and 
much was yielded to them in not pressing the vote un the ques- 
tion of repeal. It was felt that the question would be better 
understood on ai] hands in another year, with the consequent 
ability to vote intelligently. This certainly was & conces- 
sion to the minority that was not duly appreciated. The 
majority was fully aware that they had the numbers to pass 
the repeal resolution, but to avoid & rupture they forbore to 
press it toa vote. This should hav produced more concili- 
ation than it did. But from statements that hav been made 
by prominent persons in the minority that it was decided, 
before the Congress even assembled, that the split should 
take place under certain circumstances, and when Mr. 
Wright was elected in place of Mr. Abbot, they seemed to 
think the cause to bolt quite sufficient, and they immediately 
acted upon it. If it was not because Mr. Wright was 
elected that they seceded and that the bolt was made, it is 
difficult to tell what it was. It is not worth while to 
impute it to anything but the true cause. No sooner was 
the election of Mr. Wright announced than the movement 
towards secession began to show itself. This was all the 
provocation that was necessary to carry out the course that 
had been decided upon. 

The purposes of the two factions differed widely. The 
majority repeatedly asserted that they would abide by the 
decision of the Congress, let it be what it might, and that 
they had no desire for a rupture, while the minority made 
the threat that they would bolt if the repeal resolution was 
passed, and-when that was dropped they only required the 
election of Mr. Wright, instead.of Mr, Abbot, to determine 
them to carry out their purpose. The vital question in this 
matter is, Was the election of Mr. Wright or the non-elec- 
tion of Mr. Abbot sufficient to justify the disruption of the 
League ? Had not the majority a full and perfect right to 
vote for the man they preferred ? Is not their selection a 
most excellent.one? Is there a man in the entire country 
abler, truer, or more deserving of the honor ? Was it such 
a sin to prefer this man to one who had shown himself nar. 
row, unfair, untruthful, lacking in moral courage, and dicta- 
torial, that the League should be rent in twain for exercising 
that preference ? Wasit ever one of the written or unwritten 
laws of the League that Mr. Abbot must be its permanent 
President, and that every member must vote for him under 
all circumstances? Is the League of America established on 
that basis? If in two years more one-half of its members 
should become justly dissatisfied with Mr. Abbot ae a Presi- 
dent, and should have the temerity to vote for some other 
good man, would it be sufficient grounds for another divis- 
ion of iis members and the establishment of a third National 
League for Mr. Abbots benefit? If that course is the 
quintessence of Liberalism, many persons hav a Jong lesson 
to learn. 

The facts in the case are about these : Many of the seced- 
ers at, Syracuse acted as they did, not because they thought 
Mr. Abbot the only man in the country who could properly 
fill the office of President, nor because they regarded the 
position of the mejority essentially wrong, but because a 
stigma had been unjustly cast upon the portion who were 
totally against the Comstock laws, and they felt that on 
account of their position in society and the necessity of 
maintaining the appearance of respectability, and because 
some of them had aot the moral courage to stand with those 
only defendiog the principles of American Jiberty, some- 
thiug needs be done to advertise themselves as advocates of 
morality and respectability, 

So far as regards the insinuation that the majority were 
responsible for the introduction of the question of repeal or 
modification into the League, and the consequent thin con- 
dition of the galleries, it is unjust. The majority were not 
responsible for it. Mr. Abbot, in his call of the Congress 
made it imperative that the questions should be diseussed, 
and it was hardly possible to avoid it. lye having called 
for the discussion, it hardiy becomes his friends to denounce 
their opponents for it. The difference had a positive exist- 
ence and it had to appear. 

So far as the organization of new Leagues is concerned, 
and the sending of new delegates, it was pretty actively 


express purpose of increasing their representation in the 
Congress. This was done in Syracuse as well as elsewhere. 
The first League organized in Syracuse, of which Mr. Trues- 
deli is President and Mrs. Truesdell is Secretary, is dis- 
tinctively an Abbot League, and it was organized on that 
basis, Every member was for Abbot and every delegate 
stuck to him, remaining while he remained, and bolting 
when he bolted, Lateran anti-Abbot League was organized 
in Syracuse, but no one can deny it equal rights with the 
Abbot League. The same elsewhere; Abbot Leagues were 
organized, and also anti-Abbot. If one side excelled the 
other, it proves that the public sentiment was most in their 
favor, or that they worked the hardest. Both sides exer- 
cised their legiiimate rights only, 

As regards the origin of the contention in the National 
League, it was pot wholly of a personal character, but a 
deep principle of liberty was involved, which, though suffi- 
ciently discussed already, may be alluded to again, Tha 
editor of Tue TRUTH SEEKER sought uo personal quarrel 
with The Index, but uniformly treated him courteonsly uutil 
bitterly and unjustly attacked, 

The Comstock Postal Law of 1878 is one of the most 
designing, dangerous, and unwarranted attacks upou the 
very principles of American liberty, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, that was ever made in this country. It was 
devised by the Young Men's Christian Association of this 
city; its passage was procured by the personal efforts mada 
by its agent; its object was to increase the facility with 
which independent and unorthodox minds in the domain of 
theology, medicine, and physiology could be crushed, 
sent to prison, and their work destroyed, It was the intent 
of this law to crush Liberalism and Freethought, and it was 
no part of the duty of Liberals to shout for it or sustain it, 
Some of the cases prosecuted by the author of this law and 
under it are still remembered. Mrs. Woodhull and her 
sister were arrested and thrown into prison, their paper 
stopped, and their business ruined because they published 
the Brooklyn scandal, but with far less minuteness and par- 
ticularity than all the daily papers of this city and hundreds 
over the country afierwards gave. Gco, Francis Train was 
imprisoned six months for publishing passages from the 
Bible. John A. Lant was arrested for publishing his 
Toledo Sun, and for sending it through the mails he was 
sentenced to prison at hard Inbor for eighteen months, and 
a heavy fine. His paper was suppressed and his busi- 
ness'entirely broken up. This was not because his paper 
was immoral or calculated to do any person harm, hut 
because it was radical and offensively opposed to the pre- 
vailing system of rcligion, 

It will be remembered that Dr. E, O. Abbey of Buff do, a 
gentleman and medical graduate of ability, wus arrested and 
subjected to an expensive prosecution, was found guilty and 
fined for publishing and mailing his scientific medical work, 
which has bcen pronounced by competent judges in every 
way a valuable and unexceplionable work, But 1t,was not 
accepted by the regolar school, and its author was a tabooed 
map, much as though he had been a dissenter from the 
presented faith of orthodoxy, The law bears as heavily 
upon the independent writers in medicine as in theology. 
We hav huge monopolies in medical colleges, and rings 
in theological colleges, and they are determined to 
break down innovation and opposition. The Comstock 
laws were devised and enacted to aid in this oppressive 
work, Itis no partof the duty of Liberals to shout them- 
selves hoarse to sustain such laws, 

The case of Dr. E. B. Foote is still fresh in the memory. 
His ‘‘ Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense ” is in 
hundreds of thousands of families, by whom he is fondly 
regarded as a warm friend to the humin race. His writings 
impart valuable and perfectly legitimate information to the 
people; but the colleges and echools did not like him. He 
gave too much information to tbe people, He did not work 
by their direction and approval. He must be suppressed, 
Comstock ‘‘went’’ for him, secured his arrest, bad him 
subjected to an expensive trial, which Cost over $5,000, in- 
cluding a fine, and he escaped prison by the great exertions 
of his warm personal friends. His business has suffered in 
consequence to the extent of more than $25,000, and for 
this Comstock und his laws are to be thanked. 

A large share of Comstock’s victims must ba passed un- 
mentioned. There are hundreds of them, in all, where 
persons hev been sent to prison, to ruin, destruction, and 
death, by the intrigue, subterfuge, and cruel duplicity of 
the author and executor of the postal Jaws of 1873. Itis no 
part of the duty of Liberals to defend them. 

Mr. Heywood’s case is a crucl one. For publishing and 
mailing his little work on marriage and the secial question, 
in which he said nothing but what he had aright to say as 
an American cilizen, and nothirg bub what he honetly 
believed, he has been confined in company with criminals of 
the meane:t character, If his book is in sume resp-cts differ- 
ent from what ihe tastes of some people would indicate, it 
was not written with a bad motive, and contains nothing to 
injure any one. But Le is now terving out his term of two 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor, and his wife aad chil- 
dren are left to get along in their want the best way they 
can. In this instance the vital p:inciples of American lib- 
erty are grossly outraged. It is not the culy of Liberals io 
uphold such persecutions, 

Wher the cditor of this paper, and one of the Vice-Presi. 
denis of the National Liberal League, a few days after the 
assembling cf the Congress in Rochester, was arrested on a 
charge of obscenity, it was not because he had said aught 
opposed to morality or decency, but because he made vigor- 
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ous and persistent attacks upon the prevailing. system of 
theology, which he regards as false. Tie object in arrest- 
ing him was to throw him out of business, to crush his 
paper, stop his publications, and destroy his business. 
With the precedents staring him in the face, with the state- 
ment on the part of Comstock that the arrest was made 
upon the suggestion and advice of the legal counsel of his 
society, the prospect of a term in prison was, to say the 
least, promising; and had not Col. R. G. Ingersoll interested 
himself in the case and called upon influential men In the 
Government, who advised that the case be withdrawn, 
there is little doubt that a conviction would hav been 
obtained, and a term in prison the result, The U. 8. 
District Attorney informed the accused that the Grand Jury 
had found an indictment against him, and that he enter- 
tained no doubt, that a conviction could easily be secured if 
the trial went on. The conviction would hav been under 
the charge of obscenity, when the offense was really heresy 
or blasphemy, and not obscenity at all. When all this 
loomed up before the vision of the editor and many lovers 
of true liberty, they felt appalled at the situation, and 
deemed it wise and necessary that something should be 
done to stay the tide of Christian intolerance and injustice 
which was bearing down upon them. 


If TEE TRUTH SEEKER was suppressed, the old Investigator 
would perhaps come next, after which the cultured Index, 
for its opposition to God in the Constitution, might be the 
next victim. The Comstock laws were regarded as a great 
wrong, which crushed out the liberties our fathers fought 
for, and which are guaranteed to us by the Constitution, and 
it was felt that if they were allowed to become the rule, free 
thought, free speech, and a free press would be unknown in 
our country. The situation was alarming to the watchful 
sentinels of liberty, and the necessily was realized of 
doing something to stay the aggressor. It was deemed 
proper to get up a petition to Congress asking for the repeal 
or modification of the objectionable laws, and blanks were 
sent out to all parts of the country for signatures. It is esti- 
mated that 70,000 honest, earnest men and women signed 
them, and in good faith. 

What was the duty of every true Liberal in the country? 
It was to co-operate in this earnest movement and to united- 
ly do all that could be done to oppose the effort that was 


vulgar ! 
to the front, openly, to the bar of reason, into the court of 
conscience ; and there, on thet altar of one common interest 
—the sovereignty and purity of the individual—we lay the 
burden of our experiences. 
meet, and the grievances of the one will be the humiliation 
of the other. 


martyrs, whose crime is the happiness of a common people 
which they freely love to serve ? 


_D. M. Bennett: The inclosed letter may interest the 
readers of TuE TRUTH SEEKER as an incident that will be 
repeated as the struggle betwcen science and the Church, 
waxes warm., f 


Letters from Friends: ` 


Boston, Mass., July 20, 1878. 

To the Editor of The Index: Since the arrest and impris- 
oument of Ezra H. Heywood, there has been a quiver among 
the quills as to what shall be tolerated and what suppressed 
by law. The proposition to suppress is made not only as to 
the mails, but also as to public gatherings. As one of the 
plebians, allow me to assert that, in the lewd, lascivious, 
and indecent society from Beacon to North streets, from 
Commonwealth Avenue to the South Cove, it seems a cruel 
waste of time to argue aa to what may or may not be said in 
public meetings and gatherings. As the home, so is the 
state. It isthe intent of the spirit that leaves an imprint 
for good or for evil; and as no reform ever looks to the 
“learned ” as its only agents of progress, so need not the 
‘‘cultivated ” demand that the “ vulgar” shall hav no hear- 
ing, and fortify its assertions by municipal and legislative 
acts, 

The Free Religionists may gather their skirts about them, 
the “cultured ” walk upon stilts, and only know the poor 
and oppressed as the “vulgar” and the ‘‘rabble,” but we 
will be heard. Nature, by some consummate act, may giv 
us a master tongue; she will also giv from the cradle of 
suffering and gaunt despair untutored tongues; and if you 


do not catch the spirit of the soul in bonds (which knows 
no double meaning), you, sir, are the ‘‘ indecent ” fellow of 
the crowd. aaa, 


As Luther (with a face of not virgin purity) made it. possi- 


ble for you, editor of Zhe Indez, to impeach Christianity, so 
may these unlettered agents plow so deep as to turn into the 
sunlight the flimsy morality that is covered by smooth say- 
ings and gracious movements, and make it possible for some 
pen, inspired, to impeach the morality of society. 


They shall be heard—the unlettered, untutored, crude, 
All that has made us what we are will be brought 


The cove and the college will 


Will you bring fagots to the already kindling fires for the 


JOSEPHINE 8. TILTON. 


J. 8 T. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y,, Oct. 16, 1878. 
My Drar Frrevp: I hav been away visiling in the re- 
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| prayer, imploring the great “1 Am” to soften the heart of 


these children of the forest, and turn them from the evil of 
their ways. But ‘‘Jah” was at that time canvassing the 
Atlantic states, with the view of having his name and au. 
thority recognized in the Constitution, or he might hav been 
with St. Anthony in Greene street in assisting him in search. 
ing for naked obscenity, At any rate, for reasons best 
known to himself, there was no response, and the ‘‘noble 
red men” continued their work of death and destruction 
until a sufficient number of troops arrived on the scene to 
render the game they were playing extremely hazardous; 
they then, alter secreting the priucipal portion of their 
breech-loading guns (for future reference) came to the con- 
clusion ‘‘ discretion was the better part of valor,” and sub- 
mitted to return to their reservation, to be supplied by the 
government with rations until such times as they were again 
prepared to go on the war path. : 

If this state of affairs Continues, the time is not far dis- 
tant when the people of eastern Oregon will conclude that 
*¢ forbearance Cesses to be @ Virtue,” and when that conclu- 
sion prevails these periodical Indian outbreaks will only be 
known as matters of past history. 

I was surprised to hear of ycur arrest at Watkins, It is 
certainly one of the most shameful outrages ever perpetrated 
in our country. My surprise was even greater to learn you 
had a subscriber on your list who would wound the feelings 
of a worthy brother (already overburdened with cares) by 
crueliy threatening to withdraw his support merely because 
you had the misfortune to cif ni-the minions of bigotry 
while exercising a privilege guaranteed to every American 


made by their Christian opponents to crush free speech and 
afree press. It was no time for tories or traitors to inter- 
pose their hands to hold back this Liberal movement. What 
was the course of the President of the National Liberal 
League and the editor of The Index on this occasion? He 
published a long article praising and defending Anthony 
Comstock and his modes of working. He denounced the 
petition and the man he thought was the author of it; he 
accused his brother editor and his brother National Leaguer 
with forgery, and went to considerable trouble to ob- 
tain damaging charges to publish against the brother edi- 
tor who was in the toils of the enemy; he denounced the 
signers of the petition as dupes and ignoramuses who were 
being decoyed into a trap, and said all were defenders of 
obscenity and immorality. It has been said that jealousy 
had something to do in this action of the President of the 
League; but whether that is so or not, it certainly was not 
. the spirit of fraternity or Liberalism. Hardly another man 
in the whole country would hav taken the same course under 
the circumstances. It is very sure Elizur Wright would 
not hav acquitted himself in that way. Had this good man 


gions round about, so hav not found time nor opportunity 
to write you sooner. Ido not remember what I did write 
about father’s action as trustee of schoo], exacily, but will 
giv.a stalement and you can then take your choice of com- 
munications, if this does not come too late, At least one- 
half of our school district, No. 5, Kirkwood, N. Y. (if lo- 
cality is desired), are opposed to furnishing house, fuel, etc., 
for religious meetings held in the schoolhouse. 

Last autumn Calvin Randall was elected trustee after 
stating publicly (in the school meeting) that if he were 
elected trustee he should close the doors to all forms of re- 
ligious meetings, and devote the house strictly to education. 
He was elected regardless of this, locked the house as he 
had said, which was broken open on a following Sunday by 
one E. O. Everts, a leading Methodist of the district. The 
year preceeding these incidents, this man—E, O. Everts— 
had killed and sold the flesh for food of two sick hogs, 
(knowing them to be sick, and believing they would die as 
he said), to which said C. Rindall strongly objected to the 
Board of Health, but took no legal action in the matter, and 
it was hushed up. This is to explain the animus of the 
man E, O. Everts in his subsequent action, and why he felt 
himself aggrieved by said Ç. Randall. Before the time of 
the locking of the door of said schoolhovse and its being 
broke open, papers were served upon the trustee to compel 
him to open its doors to their religious meetings, which did 


at that time been at the head of the Liberal League, that 
organization would not hav been placed in antagonism to 
the effort of the 70,000 petitioners. The object of that peti- 
tion would hardly bav been defeated, The Liberals would 
hav stood shoulder to shoulder in opposing the power that 
oppressed them, and we would to-day hav a united League, 
and would present a united front to our common enemies, 


It is very certain Mr. Wright would not, for twelve 
months, hav denounced a brother in the cause as being a 
defender of impurity and vice when it was not true, and it 
is not strange that a majority of the Leagues should prefer 
him as their leader and staudard bearer. Xie has for a long 
term of years proved himself faithful to the highest princi- 
ples of national and personal liberty. He iso moral 
coward, and will, under no circumstances, truckle to the 
forces of bigotry and intolerance. He is not afraid to 
announce himself in favor of what is true and right, though 
it may be unpopular. He is no time-server nor trimmer; 
he does not value respectability higher than liberty or man- 
ly duty. It surely seems that a body of men and women 

- should not be aspersed for voting for such a noble man. 
Mr, Abbot was not turned out of the office; his second term 
had expired, and a majority of the delegates, in comparing 
the records and characteristics of the two men, preferred 
to cast their suffrages for Mr. Wright. It was not a proper 
ground for offense, and should not hav broken up the 
League, 

A wrong has been perpetrated all along in calling the 
opponents of the Comstock unconstitutional law obsceniste, 
and insisting that the question is one of the free circulation 
of obscenity. It is nota question of obscenity, but one of 
liberty. It isnot whether we shall be allowed to disseminate 
obscenity, but shall our liberties be suppressed? We must 
insist that the true issue is notin always being misrepre- 
sented. We are not for obscenity, but for LIBERTY. 
will not sacrifice the most vital principles of human rights 


from the fear that somebody may say we are in favor of 
That term does not alarm us so much that be- 
cause it is hurled at us we will surrender our dearest rights 


obscenity. 


and anes over to the camp of the enemy. 


not hav the desired effect, said trustee bringing action 
against three parties for breaking the door, but which suit 
being brought before a county magistrate, did not result 
according to Jaw, but sustained the cause of religion (?) 
Directly after the close of the school term, March, 1878, one 
night the schoolhonse.burned to the ground, and the. next 


the deed, a nephew as the incendiary, simply because he 
had happened to pass the house the evening before the fire. 


who held them to bail for appearance at court, upon no point 
of law, as he admitted. The name of this magistrate—Ruff 
Finch—should hav had its natural termination, Ruff-ian. 


it. 


But we 


week said C. Randall, trustee, was arrested as instigator of 


They were taken before a prejudiced country magistrate, 


The case came before the Grand Jury Sept, 9, 78, in the 
city of Binghamton. No bil! was found, the evidenca of 


E. O. Everts (first complainant) showing to the jury that he- 


himself was the guilty party. Added to this, the statement 
(made to nearly a dozen individuals) of one Fred Mayhew, 
a boy of about seventeen years, goes to show the same‘to 
hay been true. The end is not yet. ‘‘The race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” 

I hav given you this, I fear, disjointed and ill-written 
statement, which I hav written in haste, to use according 
to your judgment. It is literally true in every particular, 
and you can affix my name-in full, if you wish to, to all of 
‘We hope now that good will grow out of all this; that 
we shall hav a free schoo] building, not ‘united to-any relig- 
ious organization. : 

Hoping Comstock has not and will not trouble you fur- 
ther, and asking to hear from you soon, I sign myself, 

Your true friend, : L. R. CHASE. 


Prarrw Ciry, OR., Oct. 29, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT: You are well aware the people of east- 
ern Oregon the past summer hav been reaping the bitter 
fruits resulting from an Indian policy wrong ia theory and 
dishonestly executed. No description that I could giv 


would more than faintly portray the intense excitement and. 


anxiety that prevailed among the citizens of this portion of 
the state when they were in an almost defenseless condition 
and momentarily expecting an attack from the infuriated 
demons, The danger is past for the present, and you will 
doubtless be gratified to learn that instead of dangling as a 
tropby of valor at the belt of some noble (?) Pinte or Ban- 
nock, our scalps yet remain in our possession. We are not 
greatly indebted, however, to ‘‘ Lo's” kindness of heart for 
the privilege of wearing them yet a little longer, but rather 
to the failure of their plans in getting other tribes to join 
them, and the early death of some of their leaders. 

At the commencement of his march, Gen. Howard, who 


is armed both with the sword and cross, offered a feryent 


freeman. That threat surely must hav been hasty and in- 
considerate, for certainly no one who has read Toe TRUTH 
SEEKER since its first advent could censure its editor for 
‘‘ getting into scrapes’? While pursuing an honest and up- 
right course. However, should Mr. Van B, “haul off” 
without any more jast cause than getting into that “' ecrape” 
at Watkins, I hope ten will see the necessity of coming to 
the rescue. I, for one, will take an extra copy whenever 
he ‘hauls off” for such reasons. 

If the good and pious conservatives of morals (Judge 
Hurd, Rev. Waldo, and the jury who indicted you at Wat- 
kins) hav not been “ vitiated ” and “corrupted” by a perusal 
of that '‘ obscene pamphlet” called ‘* Cupid's Yokes,” you 
can send two copies to this cflice, one to E, L, Sandford 
and the other to myself. 

I send you money order to-morrow from Oregon City for 
$10.10, to be applied as directed on next page. 

Yours truly, A, D. THOMPSON. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov, 12, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sirs { hav to-day written a note to 
Mr. Abbot of The Index casting my fortunes with the ‘re- 
peal” party. From the birth of the controversy I hav been 
in sympathy with absolute, unconditional repeal of the odi- 
ous Comstock laws, and the total abolitioa of Comstock 
himself as a meddling, disagreeable, Paul Pry who peeks 
into people’s back windows to discover whether they hold 
family prayers or not, and when he discovers them play- 
ing a social game of whist relegates them to the hell of our 
fathers. g 

My time and your space are too valuable for me to go at 
length into my reasons for favoring ‘‘repeal.” Suffice it 
to say, Lam opposed to that portentious shadow—paternal 
government. Whatever form it has taken, when once the 
malignant idea has been embodied in law it has cursed the 
race and retarded its growth. We hav but to read Buckle, 
and Lecky, and Draper understandingly to learn to curse 
this curse upon humanity, and strive to defeat its enslaving 
aims. é 

I love and respect Mr. Abbot, Mr, Underwood, and the 
strirg of reverends who think with them. But American 
Rationalists are not seeking for a new priesthood, gentle- 
men. If I understand the drift of modern thought, we are 
seeking to make each individual pour the consecrating oil 
upon his own head—to make every man a priest and every 
woman a priestess of true virtue and manly and womaniy 
morality. 

In taking my seat at the table of ‘‘repeal” I would bring 
something more to the repast than Vinegar, however. I feel 
very deeply aggrieved at the action of the minority at Syra- 
cuse, and hav been prompted to suy some unkind things. 
But the breach is sufficiently wide already. Let us ‘Do as 
adversaries do in law—strive mightily, but eat and drink as 
friends.”. The schism will do good by advertising our 
cause, and compelling both factions to renewed work. 

Please place me ọn your bonks as a regular subscriber to 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER, Very truly yours, 

FRANK J. MEAD. 
s : CLEARFIELD, Pa., Nov. 18, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Recently some person who is 
apparently interested in my moral and spiritual welfare, 
sent me an extra copy of THE TRUTH BEEKER of Oct, 19, 
containing an article by A. R C, which I presume is 
regarded by its author as unanswerable. 

l read tbe production over three times in order to find the 
points, for from the flourish of trumpets at its opening I 
expected to find it bristling with them. To my surprise how- 
ever, I found it really unanswerable because it contained 
nothing to answer. lt does not even rise to the dignity of a 
re-hash of his former orthodox twaddle, but it serves to indi- 
cate that he belongs to the class of Bourbons who forget 
nothing and never learn anything. I tried in my last article 
to awaken thought in his Rip Van Winkle brain by asking 
him a few questions pertinent to the issue between us, but 
his present effusion demonstrates the utter futility of 
attempting to draw a tortoise out of his shell -without first 
boiling him sheil and all. A, R. C. is so firmly intrenched 
in his ideas of morality and propriety (derived from his 
orthodox grandmother), that he can only stick his head out 
and hiss at those who hav explored fields of thought, to him 
a veritable zerra incognita, and whose souls hav felt the 
genial and expanding influence of nature’s teaching un- 
trammeled by theological prejudice and ecclesiastical 
tyranny. 

Sigaally failing to get anything out of him, I will try the 
experiment of shooting an ideg or two into him. 

1. Right and wrong are not absolute entities or conditions 
but are simply terms employed to express a relation, the 
standard of comparison being man himself. Hence any act 
or thing is right or good as it affects him agreeably, and 
Wrong or evil as it affects him otherwise. ‘ 

That is right or moral which conduces in the highest 
degree to the happiness of the individual and the race, and 
wrong or immoral in proportion as it detracts therefrom. 

Being himself a part of nature and constantly surrounded 
-by all the other objects, conditions, and relations of nature 

man views then. from his own standpoint and judges 
them as they affect his own present comfort or future happi- 
ness ; and these he fiads conserved in the greatest degree by 
a strict observance of the laws that govern his physical con- 
stitution. An ignorant man may pervert nature to his ow2 


The Truth Serker, November 30, 1878: 


injury or a designing king or priest may deceive him to serve [I trust the National League will] do its whole duty. I send 
his base ends, but he that follows the light of nature guided you a few names, obtained before I left bome, which were 
by the voice of reason cannot ge far astray. . overlooked, for the “‘ Declaration of Rights.” 

2. Man’s nature is not ‘‘ totally depraved,” nor are any of: Faithfully yours. Lucy N. COLMAN. 
the organs of his body -essentially vile, and when you hear a | KS 
man asserting that such is the case, you spot him as either a 
a bypocritical priest or one of said priest's silly dupes. 

8. Men’s highest happiness is secured by the legitimate ` 
exercise of every organ of the body and every faculty of the 
mind, and nature made no mistake in furnishing the same, 

‘4, The “chief end of man” is not to glorify God by 
“ crucifying the flesh,” but it is to make the best.use of the 
gifts of nature in order to make himself and his fellow erea- 
tures happy, all the priests in Christendom and A. R. C. to 
the cont ary notwithstanding. i 

5. The idea that man’s mind is totally depraved and his to listen to an able and instructive address by Mr. W. S. 
body: partialiy depraved is an antiquated superstition—a Bell, of New Bedford. Mass., ia answer to thé question, 
relic of monkish asceticism unwortty of the enlightened ; * ` ethous 
ethics of the nineteenth century, and when clothed in the ‘tian Religion?” 
garb of authoritative language and persisted in becomes an foundations of morality, and showed that there is no foun- 
audartous lie, and an insult to all intelligent Liberals. 


ai Marexco, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1878. 

D. M: BENNETT, Dear Sir: Bunday August 18th was a 
white letter day in the annals of the smail and peaceful 
hamlet of Marengo, Wayne Co., N. Y, For the first time 
in its history, so far as we know, a lecture on Infidelity was 
delivered there. The weather was all that could be de- 
sired.. 
orating breeze from the northwest, and the balmy air, 


The bright sunshiny day, the agreeable and invig- 


, brought a large assemblage of earnest men and women 
. | from a wide extent of couatry, to Mr. J. §. Beadle's grove 


What has Freethought to offer in the place of the Chris- 
Mr. Bell discussed at some length the 


d and ac i g | dation in the Bible for a defiaite and permanent code of 
6. Had Christianity under Constantine never triumphed ' morality. He also pointed out the true grounds of morality 
over nature, science, reason, and common sense, the Liberals as resting upon the humanity of man and his acquisitions 


165 


if Jae was reasonable and fair then there would be some 
good accomplished, but as he persistently misrepresents you 
and those whe de not play satellite to him, there can be no 
m ore effective way of dealing with him than to treat him 
with silent contempt. Count on me when you get in trouble. 
Yours fraternally, Wm. WILHELM. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIO BCHOOLSE. 


St. Jonns, Micu., Nov. 18, 1878. 

FREND BENNETT: I believe that I hav had the biggest 
fight over the Bible in-the-schouls question of any mau liv- 
ing. I hav taken the bull square by the horns, and hav 
shown vp church bigotry in a manner that makes the old 
tyrant bellow. I hav issued and sown broadcast twentv-flve 
thousand circulars showing up the ‘‘ beauties ” of the Bible. 
I gave a lecture, as you will see by the inclosed card of 
thanka, on the 8th inst., and I am proud to say that I drew 
a b gger house than any St. Johos minister can draw. Every 
saloon (there are six of tham) closed its doors in honor of the 
occasion. ‘I'he band, unexpectedly to me, volunteered their 
services, and if for two hours [ did not make that old “ sa- 
cred volume” appear ridiculous, then I did not know my 


of to-day would never hav heard of A—nthony R. C—om- ; of scieoce.. He spoke for an hour and three-quarters to an 
r , i interested and interesting audience. 

A. R C. reminds me of an old lady I once met in the ' Mr, Bell would probably be struck by lightning during the 
mountain fastoesses of northern Arkansas. After marching course of the lecture, but as the weather was unusually fine 
nearly all day through the wilds of the Boston mountains and the surroundings delightful the speaker alluded to the 
we passed a hut by'the wayside, and standing on the top of ' matter, and said he doubted much whether the prayers and 
a low log feace was an old woman looking alternately up -prophecies about the lightning would be fuifilled. 
Trode Christian in the audience muttered, '‘ It is not too late yet.” 
up and addressed her, when she looked at me about a minute : This same man but a few months before had stolen a young 
and then drawled out, “ Who is you yns all?” I replied, ! girl's pocketbook, and was discovered in the act and forced 
“We are ‘Feds.’” (three companies of Union cavalry). į to deliver it up. After the lecture of Mr. Bell, Mr. Ellis, 
“ O laws a marcy! I didn’t think that thar was so many! of Huron, who had preached the gospel for twenty years, 
people in the world ;” then after a pause, ‘‘ Now I ’spose we gave a very interesting account of the manner in which he 


stock. 


and“down the road in asort of dazed, irresolute way. 


uns all (the people of the South) will hey to giv up.” 


Like that old woman, A. R: O. mounts the log fence that | 


pounds the jungle of orthodox superstition in which he has 
spent his life, and pipes out to the grand army of progress, 
‘Who is you uns ali?” Bat unlike her he fails totake in 
the significance of the scene before him, and instead of 
quietly “ giving it up,” he assures us that he isa Union man, 


is perfectly familiar with the country, that we will never get’ 


out of the woods going in that direction, and that prompted 
by pure patriotism he wil! consent to take command and act 
as guide. A man who draws his inspiration from Moses, 
and goes bick to the fabled Garden of Edea for his ideas of 
morality, is hardly competent to lay down the law of pro- 


priety to the students of nature, or command a division in’ 


the Liberal army. He would figure to much better advan- 
tage ina united Presbyterian Sabbath-school. A. R. C. isa 
fraud. _ Yours for science and sense vs. superstition, H. 
. Hastines, Mrica., Nov, 6, 1878. 
Bro. BENNETT : 
Times (28 sample), and although it is a professed ‘ Liberal” 


sheet, Í could wish it a little more so, at least enough to be 


Consistent. i $ 

Dr. Monroe evidently considers the ‘‘ Comstock ” law the 
only barrier against obscenity and indecency. His opinion, 
however, should be respected by ‘‘ Liberals,” as he also 
should show a like respect for the opinions of those who 
differ from him. But does he? He openly denounces ail 
who call for the repeal of that law, as wishing to throw 
down all restraint against obscenity, etc., etc. 

Now, as our method for the curg of the same evil differs 
from his insomuch ag we regard the present law ineffectual 
and unsafe, and call for its repeal and the enactment of an 
effectual and safe law in its stead, how is it, I ask, are we to 
be called obscene and indecent, and he pure and ‘‘ holy ?” 
May we not also with the same propriety charge him and 
the “reform ” party as being in favor of the suppression of 
Freethought, and willing to help orthodoxy by unconstitu- 
tional means, to abridge freedom of press and speech ? 

If Mr. Abbot and Dr. Monroe were to share the fate of 


E. H. Heywood (and it is possible they may under that ; left her little playthings to friends, and comforted me with 


elastic law), they would, I thiak, soon hav a better opinion 
of Mr. T. B, Wakeman’s great speech, and not claim that 
our intention is solely to deal in nastiness. 
hoped that we can ‘‘agree to disagree” upon this subject 
without slandering each other. I inclose $1.00 for the De- 
fense Fund, and also my name to be added to the “' Declara- 
tion of Rights. Yours, Grorge Woop. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 14, 1878. 

Drar Mr. Bennett: We hav survived the National 
Liberal League Congress, and in spite of all assertions to 
the contrary, I think the ‘‘repeslera” bav good reason to 
feel quite triumphant. We certainly were largely in the 
majority, and hav no reason to be ashamed of either our 
cause or our company. I hope we shall not spend much 
time telling people we 'are not teis and we are that. Our 
lives are before the world, and the rule laid down eighteen 
hundred years ago, “ By their fruits ye shall know them” 
stili holds good. 

This blackening the character, or trying to do so, of per- 
sons not thinking as we do upon scientific or moral sub- 
jects is following too much in the wake of the politi- 
tician, and we better not give much attention to it. It 
is the law thet takes away the right of expressing our opin- 


ion on subjects moral and immoral that requires our atten- defense. 


tion. Mr. Heywood still is a prisoner, though never hav- 
ing wronged anybody by word or deed, How soon some of 
the rest of us may be judged criminals because of some 
printed word, who cau tell? December is not far in the 
distance. I was told the other day that some person in this 
goodiy state of Massachusetts was arrested for having a 
nude statue in his window. Arlists take warning. <Are 
there not some lovers of art among those of our friends who 
left us and formed a new League who hav in their parlors 
something of that sort, prohibited by the ‘‘ Comstock law ?” 
I think I remember to hav seen some statues uneloihed in 
my own City, 

The morning’s papers chronicle the arrest of a doctor in 
Boston for some pictures hanging in his consulting-room, 
J hope the doctors will see to it that the law be so defined 
that people shal] know what is Jawful for the eyes as well as 
the ears, sọ that no person shall hereafter be entrapped 
through ignorance of established law. : 

I hoped to find people in this city of Springfield who bad 
besome awake to the danger of the hour, but as yet I find 
no one who feels any conscience in the matter. How true 
it is that we must be ourselves oppres-ed before we realize 
the need of work. I would like to find material for a 
League in this city. Perhaps I shall by and by. We area 
strauge people, never believing in the old adage that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” We keep 
quiet until the evil is fairly fixed upon us, and then we 
rebel, Of course we shall sbolish the obnoxious lawa, but 


how many innocent people shall suffer first, who can tell ?i J wiah you wouldn't even notice Abbot in your editorials; 


I just received a copy of the Seymour: 


lt is to be his disease was fever, gave away his toys and pets, told me 


| 


‘class, I was, nevertheless, elected to the same position a 


ication and association here. 


business. Our clergy are recommending more family altars. 
They say tbat when Infidelity goes stalking through our 
streets in broad daylight, something must be done. I hav 
been invited from abroad to repeat the lecture, ‘‘ Supersti- 
tion. and its Of:pring Examined.” Christiins, with prayer, 
for ten years hay been trying, with Gva’s help, to close the 
saloons, but without success. But I, without even asking 
Godi’s help, closed them all, which is enough to make Chris- 
tians ha:g their heads in shame. M. Bancocg. 
T°. 8 —Please publish card of thanks, as evidence of what 
an Infidel may do in the way of triumphing over church 
bigots when be comes ont square and insists on his rights, 


It was predicted that 


A pious 


was converted from the superstitions of religion to the 


“CARD OF THANKS. 
common-sense views of Freethought. e tons 
.The meeting. lasted over three hours, and was in every rer | Mr. Editor: Allow me through your columns to thank 


ithe members of the Cornet Band for the surprise given me 
spect & great success, - James Mac TURK. | by their voluntarily blowing a blast of sweet miale ia honor 
` : , OÎ free thought and free speech on the evening of my recent 
lecture upon the subject of ‘ Superstition.” When we reflect 
NN t i that, in spite of church bigots who did their best to keep 
ken at the Liberal Congress; the course certainly shows | people away, the hall was not only filled, but completely 
a great lack of Liberalism, and looks so narrow and } packed, long before the arrival of the speaker, with our very 
bigoted in men that are showing up the narrow, bigoted È best and moat intelligent citizens, I asked myself, What does 
'guperstition of Christians, I am disappointed in Uader- | it mean? Mary were kept out, for the reason that they 
wood, for I hav always tied to him, having heard him lec-| were unable to get in. Several ladies were one hour or 
ture, and read many of hia discourses. It looks too much j more ahead of time as a means of making sure of a reat. In 
like boys at play—just because their man was not elected. | fact, the speaker had not to wait for the audience, but the 
Why, tbat is just what the South did in 1860 when Lincoln} audience had to wait for the speaker, who, however, was 
was elected ; they said;they would not play and so elected f prompt on time. There never was better order or closer 
their own President and set up for themselves. I think | attention given to so long a speecli—of two houra’ duration. 
Liberals. might work together when thelr cause is so just | There was, however, one old man who left, n-urmuring 88 
and so much to be done. : | he went out. He disliked, as I uuderstand, the allusion to 
Lam reading your grand book the “Champions of the} Hlisha’s bald head, thinking that it was drsigned to reflect 
Church” and am much pleased with it and edified by it. upon the bare spot upon his own head. He was mistaken. 
Yours, Wu. LINDSEY. | [ thank the musicians for their kindness, also the audience 
for their liberal attendance and good attention, and I do 
New OgLmANsS, Nov, 6th, 1878. | hope that I hav not been the means of doing them harm, 
My Good Friend: Your note was. a 


E but, on the contrary. much good. M. Bascoox, 
pleasant surprise tome. For two months l hav not passed 


t int ted minutes. Imad LE the slave of th fake rae 
‘two uninterrupted minutes. I made myself the slave ofthe] ,, 
public, and thank God, amid all private sorrow I was ema- |, ‘Mr. M. Babcock has the thanks of each and every mem- 


blied to do my duty faithfully. Tbe time has tanght tne ber of the St, Johns Cornet Band who attended the last 


many lessons, some sweet, some’ bitter, all useful. You | ‘ehearsal, for a box of fine cigars, ; 
‘may well say I could write a history. Oae thing I hav had “ W. C. Beacn, Leader.” 
impressed more forcibly on my mind than all else, is the 
‘power and force that education givs the human character. 
I buried (you may not know it,)-my little girl, a child of 
. eleven; I had one of nine years ill, aboy. For twelve hours. no 
hope was entertained for him. In all my life of forty-six 
‘years, witnessing many deaths, I hav never stood in such 
reverent admiration beside one as those two children. The 
| little girl was sweetness itself, she entered the other life as 
: fearlessly asa child would spring to the arms of its mother; 


f : OrrumMwa, Nov. 10th, 1878. 
D. M, BENNETT, Dear Sir; Iam surprised at the turn ta- 


D. M: BENNETT, ESQ., 


Mian, Oalo, Nov. 18, 1878. 

Frienp Bennett: Inclosed please find $18.05, for which 
you will check off the amount of ten dollars fur the Defense 
Fund, which stands against E Wilcox, and send one copy 
of ‘The Bible of Bibles,” by K. Graves, “ The Proceedings 
of the Watkins Convention,” and your paper for three 
months to John Root, Milan, Erie County, Ohio, and the 
t New American Pocket Dictionary " to R. N. Willcox. 

‘*Qupid’s Yokes” has been read by many intelligent 
people in this section, and though but few indorse the prin- 
ciples in full, there are but very few who can see any 
obscenity in it, and nearly ail think he should hav a right to 
send hig honest convictions through the mail; for if an 
orthodox or bigoted judge or court shali hav the power to 
say what is obscene or blasphemous, how long can we think 
aloud? In less than five years every Liberal paper in the 
land would be suppressed, and church anarchy, ia its worst 
form, would reign over all. I find in my intercourse with 
the orthodox that there is a strong desire on the part of the 
Church to rule; and, to use the words of an orthodox friend, 
if they could not persuade or scare, they would drive if they 
had the power. Now, takiog that for a standard, which 
you will find that nine-tenths of the Church entertain, you 
Can see what we are arriving at as fast as old Father Time 
and bigots can bring us. I: stands us all in hand, whether 
Infidelg, Freethinkers, Spiritualists, or Freelovers, to come 
up to the work on the Liberal League platform. What 
harm can it do me or my principles if my ueighbor—who ig 
to work in harmony with me for some great and good end— 
believes there ig or there is not a future existence? or 
believes it would be better to do away with the ceremony of 
marriage as loog as he livs as good,moral, upright lives and 
labors for the good of humauity? How is it to make me Jess 
respectable if E. H. Heywood works with me for the good 
of ail, if he does believe in Freelovism? The doings of the 
National Liberal League at Syracuse, or I should say that 
part of the Convention composed of the secedere, seem to 
hav been in very bad taste just at the time when we should 
hav kept a bold front and marshalled into our lines all who 
would Jend a hand, to hay discord and strife get into our 
ranks. And all, as if I should work in 9 forty-acre field 
with a mau that believed in Freelovism, it will take away 
my respectability. R. N. Winicox. 


` her sweet persuasive tongue. The boy, like a man of for- 
ty, made all his arrangements as soon ag the doctor said 


all he iutended to do. I cried, “ Oh my love you’re scared 
because Lizzie died.” “Oh hush,” he said, ‘I am not a bit 
Seared, I want to tell you because I may get too sick to do 
it after to-day.” Ihbavan exalted respect for humanity, a 
deeper hate for superstition and folly, and man-made gods. 
I hav proved that stern and unflinching integrity does 
| win in this world, let others say what they will. 
Bome day we will meet and I can tell you many things. 
, My arm is I fear about to give me trouble again. 
I see you publish a poem now and then, I send you one 
‘right from my heart. I will renew my own and send you 
i other subscriptions when the ‘‘storm and stress ” are over. 
i Yours ever, Mrs. E. L, 8, 


TREMONT, Pa., Nov, 9, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Inclosed you will find ($11.) 
eleven dollars, and an order for what pamphlets and books I 
want. Part isto pay my subscription for the current year, 
part for what the order calle, and the remainder is for the 
National Defense Fund. The percentage you offer to de- 
duct on order for tracts, you are to use in your own 


A little ‘over two years ago I came to this town, which is 
located in the anthracite coal regions, among the moun- 
tains, to take the priucipal place among the teachers ia 
the public schools. I found two Freethinkera who did not 
make any secret of their views. But as both men were aI- 
tisans and did not make any pretensions to scholarly attain- 
ments, they suffered somewhat from the snubs and indigai- 
ties of an arrogant, ignorant Church-duped people. Though 
I was but a public servant I was compelled by my honest 
convictions to take only such grounds as was consistent 
with my views. I found much to contend with in my vo- 
The fanatical religionists 
didn’t try very hard to meet me in discussion and much less 
did some snub me, as they soon found that that wouldn’t 
pay them. Before the year rolled round, though, a minis- 
ter and I held a debate in his church upon the subject of 
doubt. While this worked to my detriment among one 


ANGOLA, IND., Nov. 18, 1878, 
Broraen BENNETT: Please find inclosed post-office order 
for one dollar; twenty-five cents to pay belance op Watkins 
report. For the seventy-five cents send me “The Trinity ” 
and " Cupid’s Yokes,” as per advertisement of Sept. 14th, 
also “New American Pocket Dictionary.” Ireceived the 
“ Watkins Report ” all right, and am much pleased with the 
t speeches. They hav, with very few exceptions, the right 
‘ring, and should be read by all Liberalists; indeed, all per- 
sons might be benefited by reading and practicing the 
Principles therein taught. Myself and wife wish to be 
Placed on record with,those indursing the bold position o. 

Hlizur Wright. i . 
Bother Bennett, you are doing a grand work in exposing 
those old superstitious dogmas that hav stood in the way of 
human progress for ages, Fight on in the same manner 
you hav since you started Tus TRUTHS SEEKER—the boldest 
paper in America~and I feel you will be sustained. Yours 

der truth, i r. J, H, Moons, 


second time unanimously, This last summer I was again 
elected, there being but one dissenting voice. There had 
been a petition before the Directors against me which was 
signed by all the Protestant ministers and seventy-nine 
adults, out of a population of two thousand, but it availed 
nothing. Since | hav been here I hav made warm frienvs 
among the people irrespective of religious views and hav 
plenty of enemies among that class of people that are 
neither trusted or respected by even the members of their 
own cliques or organizations. 


Si 


Gods and Creeda. 


WRITTEN FIR THE TRUTH SEEKER, AND READ AT 
A MEETING OF THE JUNCTION CITY N, B. L. 5, 
BY ROBERT CUMMING. 


Awake, vain dreamer, from thy dall rep.ss; 
The glorious dawn of Time’s bright morning 
glows; $ 

Awake, and in the lightthy views ex'end, 

And let thy vision with thy judgment blend. 

Such dreams to sages in the nigtt are born 

As fools might laugh at in the conscious morn; 

The phantoms of thy dreams—gods of thy 
` ereede 

As day advances, with tha night recede; 

While gods, receding with the night, foretell 

The last of heaven and the gates of heli; 

The l'gh', fast spreading, plareing sky and sod, 

Prociaims the rise of Man and fall of God; 

Investigations mysteries explain, 

The gods depart, but principles remain. 


Was all that is made by a God unknown? 
That king of kings sat on a throneless throne, 
And dwlt in darkness ere he called forth light. 
But in what beyond, era ba created night? 


And when, or where, ere time and spaco he 
planned? i 

And how, ere reason was at his command? 

To nig itless night, and into spaceless space. 

A godtess God to timeless time we trace. 


The “grand old universe,’ embracing all, 

Guards evary atom from destruction’s call, 

Whatever is aternaily hath baen, 

And, changing, will efernally remain; 

Nor atom more nor atom loss will be 

Throvgh endless ages of eternity. 

Nothing to nothiag, add them as you will, 

Result as consian'ly in ootbine still. 

Fire may rage, the brea'h of Lima decay— 

Change, only change, marks their destroylog 
sway. 


In matter prine!ples inherent lia, i 
Which giv to Beason birth and maj’sty. 


The universe we banish from our sight 

To view a God in omnipresent lisht, 

if God thou'}t bav, then this is God: tha ALL— 

The stars that twinkle and the worms that 
eraw; 

And all vain man or nature wide can boast 

Are in the omripreasnt being lost. 


By lig t divine we've viewed this world and 
said: 

Tg the great All for wich the stars were 
Bpreid: 

To which theeun and moon as tribute pay 

Their gold and silver beams by nightand day. 

Even earth, albit in empty pride, doth deem 

That (bat is real which doth only seem, 

The sun may shine, or the moon look bright, 

She greets them coldly each fair morn and 
night; 

Nor seems to think the more than abject slaves. 

Who glass her w2ters o'er and light ber eaves, 

Like thom who rule io night, she little dreams 

Of her own darkness but for others’ beams. 

With bigot priests and tyrant kings, the same— 

The brave advanca and knaves the honor 
claim; 

Dragged on and un, at every step they take 

Memorials rise—rack, gibbet, block, or stake, 


Peogression’s path is dark with many a stain, 
Each ray of light is bought with blood or pain. 


Now, space’s boundless, Hmitless expanse 

We view by simplas art. A single glance 

Vast and innumerabla worlds proclaim, 

Held in its wide embracas as earth the same; 

_ Changing with ths eternal breath of time 

Like bubbles on à boundless sea sublime. 

Then what is man. who Knoelg and prays and 
pleads, 

And wastes bis breath and builds his hope on 
creeds? 

And what is yonder worm in saintly clay, 

That glows at night and leads mankind astray? 

His brain perverting useless hands to gave, 

A bloated leach wo find the }earned knaye. 


Man, view thy creeds with Hght around them 
shed, 

Ando! what are they? Resurrectad dead, 

Forms but evolved from fabled forms’ decay, 

Doomed tn the future years to pass away. 


Calm reason views them, and, like morning's 
light, 

Advances, blushing, from the shades of night. 

The powers of darknoss paes with night away; 

Priests lose contro], and kings tyrannie sway, 

No more acknowledge we a tyrant’s nod, 

Why longer reverence a vengeful God? 

Why think to alter what the fates decree, 

Or hope to change a foreknown destiny? 


If blind eredulity is virtue great, 

View thy superiors in savage state; 

And it ’tla wisdom, cecse to reverence lore, 
Condemn all thought, and ignorance adore. 


Let truth for error in exchange be given, 
Parfect this world before we people heaven. 
Let Wisdom lead, and seek kind comforts 
gates, 
Tor kinder scenes are blest with kinder fates. 
Kans.. October 20, 1873, 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
erle Harrison, R.. H. Hutton, Prof. Huxley, 
Lord ea Ge Hon, Roden Noel, hord Sel- 

orne, Canon Barry, R. W., Greg, Bev., d 
Brown, Dr. W. G. Ward. . V, Baldwin 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
Hitrison, The paia or at Faula, The Duke of 

rgyle, Prof. ord, Vr G, ara, Ë, 
Huxley, R. H, Hutton, i 

1 vol., crown 8v0, cioth, neat, $1.25, 

Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects, Re. 
markable for their terse originality, Phe 
names of the writers are a gusrantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

ENNETT, 


For sale by ` D.M.B 
141 Eighth St., New York. 


MASO HAMLIN 
‘CABINET ORGANS, — 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED TO AMENICAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AT 


Paris Exposition, t 378; 


the highest distinction in the power of the Judges to confer, 


PARIS, (878; AT EVERY 
Two Highest Medals. W O R LD’ S 
EXPOSITION 


SWEDEN, 1878 
PHILABA, 1876 
SANTIAGO, "75! FOR 12 YEARS » 
VIENNA, 1878) They bave been awarded the 


paris, 1967.\HIGHEST HONORS 


At the Paris Exposition, 1878, they arc 
awarded the GULD MEDAL, the highest recom- 
pense at the disposal of the jury; also tbe BRONZE 
MEDAL, the highest distinction tor excellent 
workmanship, They have also received tho 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF SWEDEN AND 
NORWAY, 1878 No other American. 
Organs ever attained highest award 
at ANY Worla’s Exposition. Sold for 
cash, or payments by installments. Latest CATA- 
LOGUES, with newest styles, prices, etc., free. 
MASON & HAMLIN N es 
Æ BOSTON, NEW YORK, or CHICAGO, 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D., M. BENNETT, 
Editor of Tae TRUTH SEEKER, 


Giving the most vivid, full, and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church aver embodied in 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: f 


Jasus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, Jobn, Paul, 
Olement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polycarp, Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, St. Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasins, Callistus, Theodosius, 
St. Cyril, Biricus, Dtosco:us. St. Augustine, 
imeon Stylites, Ol-vis, Sixtus, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface II., Irane, Pepin, 
Charlemagne, Paschal 1 Popess Joan, Nie 
as 9 


Paul Y., Wiiches, 
Matthew_ Hopkins, Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James IL., 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverhouse, Liguori, Urban 
YIL, Innocent X., Alexander VIL, Louts XIV, 
Paul VI., Louis XVL, Christianity and Slavery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Comstock, Recapitulation, Concluding Re- 
marks, 

THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author, 

Cash orders wiil ba filled in rotation, 
Price, Oloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Moxon Edges, $4.60. Postage free, 


ddress . M, BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t.. N. Y. City. 


What SIXTY CENTS Wil Do; 


{lwill pay for THE TRUTH SEEKER three months 
and a copy of Thomas Paine’s AGr oF REASON 
ora cany of the New American Pocket Dic- 
TIONARY (Tilustrated), with 30,000 words, Post- 
ave paid on all, 


What Five Dollars 
Will Do: 


It will pay for THE Trura SEEKER one year 
and a copy _«f either of the following great 
works: The World’s Sages, Thinkers, and Re- 
formers, The Champions of the Chureb, Yis- 
count Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Belief, 
Thomas Paine’s Great Theological and Politi: 
cal Works in one large volume; or & copy of any 
two of the above works without THE TRUTH 
SEEKER. Postage paid on ali. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Contalng the passages not usually read in 
eburches and Sunday-schools, but well caleu- 
lated to show the real valna of 


The Holy Volume, 
To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schools, 
The Young Mews Christian Associa- 
tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 

and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
this volume is consistently, conscien- 
tiously, and piously dedicated. 
16i peges. 12mo,Paper. 30 cents; cloth, 60 ta, 


| CHEAPEST FR 


ton Investigator. - 


‘ity and Infidelity to Learning and Seience. 


Truth Seeker, November 39, 1828. 


` SCIENCE. 


ProF, OLIEFORD. 
MAN, 


and Reform, 
Is publiched every Saturday at 


19 DEY STREET, New York, 
BY: 


ASA K. BUTTS 


Editor and Pubtisher of the Evolution, Radical 
Books, Pamphlets, ete., ete, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR, 
(Including Supplement until further notice.) 


paper &t the lowest 
as, dandheada.” 


sample copy. 


NOTABLE OPINIONS, f 

I Hke your Man. He is bright, erisp. frank, 
genial, gay. j»liy, profound—in fect, "every inch 
a Man.” Accept coneratulations on your tug- 
cass In'making so good a man first time trying. 
He is a splendid fellow. Bless. you, how tbh» 
ladies wil: lové him! A more charming Man I 
never met’ Indeed; I do not see how you can 
improve hin.— W. F. Jamieson. 

I rejoice in your paper because of its all- 
Bildedness, It is not.for temperance especially, 
nor fer Greenbacks, nor for Communism, but 
tor Man.—Maru Dana Shindler, 

The tila and contents I am much pleased 
with, and equally-ereditableto your hrart and 
head as a progressive thinker, appreciated by 
Chas. E. Townsend, ; 

No, 1 Man received, and I am delighted. with 
it.. The tillé, its .mottees, and its ganeral 
“makeup” are‘all that could be desired.— 
Dyer D. Lum. - 

That very voblė feature of your enterprise, 
the re-pubiieation, in your supplement, of the 
Mancbester Lectures, ete.. & feature so worthy 
of all praise that it ought alone to ensure the 
success of your undertak iog, and stamp you ag 
a public benelactor.—G. N., Bovre, : 

t is well gotten up in &'mechagaical point of 
view, and contains good: articles from many 
familiar pene,—THs TauTH SEEKER. 

Its frst number is weld filled and looks band- 
some, and as our friend Butts ‘is active, enter- 
prising, aud writes well, we hope he will euc- 
reed in his new. ven'ure, Tha more: Liberal 
journals the better, and, besides, the mi tte of 
the New York candidate sults us exactly,—Bos- 


The undaunted and irrepressible Asa K, 
Butts has the ability and business experience 
to'make a firat-class paper in the interest of 
rogress aod referm.—Religia-Philosophical 

ournal, o a aa T i : 

SEND $1.00 for six of Mrs. Besani’s best Essays 
including “ The Law of Population,” (with fine 
steel portrait by Ritchie. the best artist in 
America), * Tha Fruita of Christianity. ate.” 
and three other Radical miners by diffarent au- 
thors, and specimen copy each of The Evolution, 
Man, and The Scientific Supplement, ddress, 

Asa K, Butrs, Publisher, 
19 Dey Street. New York, 


Christianity aa Infidelity 
A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REV, @. H. HUMPHREY, Presh’t'n Clergyman 


OF NEW YOBE, AND 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker 
It was conducted in thecolumnsof.The Truth 
Roeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 1, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuing 
ust six months, giving thirteen letters from 
‘umphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 


Part I.—The relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 
Part Il.—TZhe relative services of Christian- 


Part JII.—Is there a stronger probability 
that rs Bible is diwine than that Infidelity ts 
true 


The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented. it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion, 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says,’ Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centurie has never been made. At 
any rate, in this volume wili be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of. arguments, pro and 
ton, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at. sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest impertance to. all man- 
kind. . . Lightis what we need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed, Lettheblows descend upon 
the error-dispelling anyll. Lét.the sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 

. the whole truth, and. nothing but the 
trüth, ia what the people demand on. all the 
reat questions of the day, whether of Finance, 
cience, Politics, er Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.’ Lot every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Boennett Discussion.” : 

A thick 12mo volume of 550 pages, well bound 
sent, post pald, to any address, for the low 
brice of one dollar, f 

dress D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 

Agar _. -141 Righth Rt., Naw Vark. 


ány worker can: make'$l2a day athome, 
Costly outfit free. Address TRUE & Oc... 
S Augusta. Maine. 


a0 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Number. of the “HOLY OROSS 
SERIES,” ie from the abridged London edi- 
tion of thé same work, which created so much 
excitement in England, The original volume 
was issuad by the “High Ohurch " authorities 
asa guida to the clergy in the confessional, 
-And was designed to be introduced into the 
-English Ohurch.. 25 cents... 


DR BENNETT 
Lar Hichit Bh New Tork, 


FETHOUGHT AND| 


Those who-can read the signs of the times read 
in them. that: the kingdom of Man is at hand— 


A Weekly Journal of Progress 


THE 
Resurrection of Jesus. 
BY W. 8. BELL. : 
Price, 25 certs, For sale at this offices, 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 
the various causes, physical and social, leading 
totham, are alainly treated by thar nlainest of 
books, PLAIN HOME TALK, EMBRacING 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE-nearly 
pages, 200 Hlustrations—by Dit. E. B. FOOTE.. 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE..NEW YORK,to whom 
all letiers from the siek should be addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr.. Bennett’g 
TRUTH SEEKER thus speaks of UR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: " We know him (Dr, 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 
that be is a man of the highest incantives and 
motives, whose life has been spent in instruct. 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well calculated to ena- 
blethem to be more healthy, more happy. and 
to be batter and mors useful men aod women, 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day, stand ready to bear willing terti- 
mony to the graat benefit they have derived 
from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he baa so ably imnarted.” 


1,000 


NTS 
MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 129 East 28th S'reet, New York. Jol 


ANBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given such great satisfaciion that numer- 
ous reques g have been made 'hat it be issued 
separate for more general distribution, These 
requests have been cheerfully comoli-d with. 
165 pages, Jarge i1amo, Price, by mail, paper, 36 
cent»; cloth, 60 canta. For sale:at this office, 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a reat 
variety of subjacts,to-which answers ara 
urgently desired, Offared up at THB 
TRUTH SEEKER Office by its 
devout editor, . 


280 pages. 13 mo, Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 15 cts, 
e ehh te S e dd 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most importe 
ant. political work, Olear type, Paper, 15 cts, 

THE ORISIS. Containing Nos, I. to XVI., in» 
elusive. Written tn the ” times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12m0, 
Full, clear type. Paner, 60 cents; cloth 80 ats, 

THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 
of his fellow man, A work almost without a. 
poer in the world. On full, bold type, 12mo,. 

aper, 60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. 

THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear tyne. 
Paper, 26 cents ; cloth, 60 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHEHOIES. Full, bold type 
12mo. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITIGAL WORKS, Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
“Common Sense,” ” The Orisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.50, 


PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Oom- 
plete. 12mo, Oomposed of the “Age of Reason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” "Reply to 
the Bishop of Liandaff,” “Letter to Mr, Ers- 
kine,” “ Letter to Camille Jordan,” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” Of the Religion of Deism,” ete.. 
oto, with a life and fine steal portrait of Paine, 

oth, $1.50. : 


THOMAS PAINE'S GREAT WORKS, Come 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and ‘best. 
ever sold. Oontaining a Life of Bain, his Po- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —" Common Sense,” “The 
Crisis,” © ights of Man”—his THEOLOGICAL. 
Waitinas--““Age of Reason,” " Examination of 
the Prophecies,” “ Reply tothe Bishop of Llan- 
daf,” “Letter to Mr. brskine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Camlile Jondan,” "OF the 
Religion of Delgm ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH EEKER. LIBRARY, 
with a fine stes] portrait of Paine. Oloth, $8,003: 
colored leather, red Surnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Calvin 
Blanchard. 12mo. Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel D rtrait of Paine. . Paper, 40 conts; cloth, 
18 cents. Published by: : 

D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


a L. 
THE MAGNETIO TREATMENT. 
Send 28 cents to Dx. ANDREW Bronz, Troy, N.. 
Y.. and obtain a largo, highly-Mluetratad book 
on the system of V talizing Treatment, Also- 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.96, a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by: 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal maniptlations, explanatory of’ 
the sublime science of healing with°ut med 
ne, -1yi 


Proceedings of the Indigna~ 


tion Meeting, 
Held in Faneuil Wall, 


Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878. to pretest 
against the injury done to the Freedom. 
of the Press by the imprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood, 


A handsome octavo pamphlet of e&paros: 
containing speeches of Hon, Etfaur Wright 
Prof. J H. W, Toohey, Thaddeus B. Wakeman 
Rey. J, M. L, Babenek, Lenra Kandriek, Prof. A, 

; Basson, and Moses Hull, and letters from 
Alfred E. Giles, Theron C. Leland, Parker Pills. 
bury, A. J. Grover, and D, M. Bennett, i 

-Price. 25 cents.. Sent by mail io any address 
on receipt of nries, hy-tha nablishar,. ent 
tas” BENJ. BR, TUCKER, Cambridge, Mase, 


A GREAT OFFER 


'g engraving exactly? 
cane tho Tami) 


with the box coyer off. : 


, Tep: 


eee 


Proceedings and Addresses 


AT THE 


FREETHINKERS’ CONVENTION 


HELD AT 


Watkins, N. Y., August 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, 1878. 


A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 
by Dr. T. L. Brown, Prof. A, L. Rawson, 
Elder F. W. Evans, Elder G. A. Lomas, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
Dr. T. B. Taylor, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
J«mes Parton, T. B. Wakeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. ©. Leland, ©. D; B. Mills, Mrs. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs. P, R. Lawrence, Elia E, 
Gibson, Mrs. Mary E. Tillotson, Mrs. Clara 
Neyman, Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, W. 
E. Copeland. Horace Seaver, John W, Trues- 
dell, W. S. Bell, and several other persons. 

Will be ready by Oct. 20th. It is a vol- 
ume of rare value, containing much of the 
best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, and will bea valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
try. 

Sent. by mail at $1.25. Hundreds of orders 
should come in at once. Address D, M. 
BENNETT, 141 Eighth St. 


THE © 


Creed of Christendom. 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure, 


BY W.R. CREC, 


Author of “ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &e. 


Crown, 8vo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50, 


“Bome twelve years ago, in a London draw» 
ing-room, ons of our most eminent men of 
science said: ‘Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Greg’s Creed of Ghristendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ Inthe life- 
time of tha present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr, Charles 
Hennell, whieh, in various respects, had great 
merit: but Mr. Greg, coming later, had: the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on alisides; to it one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Obris- 
tlans with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned Ganons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough, cloar, and learned a treatise, 
which has been Bo Jong before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable. that this his- 


One vol. 


torical: argumont~-occupying precisely the ; 


ground which English academicians have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F. W. 
Newman, on™ The New Christology,” in Fort- 
nightly Review), 

CONTENTS. 


Introduction to third edition. Preface tothe 
first ediiion. The Oreed of Obristendom. 
Chapter: I.—Fnspiration of the Boriptures. 
Chapter II.—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration. Chapter Ii—Autborshin 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Ol 
Testament Canon Generali. Ohapter 1V.—The 
Prophecies. Ohapter V.—Theism of the Jews 
Impure and Progressive. Chapter Vi.—Origin 
of the Gospels. Ohapter VII.—Fidelity of the 
Goapel History—Nature and Limits, Chapter 


VIIL—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued : 
Chepter IX.—Same subjact con- i 
fame | 
Chapter | 


-~Mutthe +. 
tinned —Mark and Luke, Otapter 
subject continued—Goape) or John, 
X1L—Results of the Feregoing Criticlsm.— 
Chapter XII.—The Limits of Apastolic Wisdom 
and Authority, Coapter 
Ohapter 
XV,—Is_ Christianity a Revealed Relig 


ae XVl.—Ohbristian Eclecticism. QObapter | 


[f.—The Great Enigma 


Price of this complete edition, $1.50. Price of. 


the London edition. $5.00. 
MRS. BESANT'S 


Law of Population. 


SECOND TEN THOUSAND 


of the author's American Edition, with 
FINE STEEL PORTRAIT l 
By Ritchie, the beat artistin America) on extra 
Ee ed paper and binding, Cloth, 76e.; paper 


500, 

AGENTS are informed that the best thing to 
Beli to make money on, ard also to benefit man- 
kind, is this book. It explains and advocates 
the only harmless and practical means of 
avoiding the evils of celibacy, on the one hand, 
and of overburdened parentage on the other. It 
advocates More and earlier marriages, and 
§nerease of family only when health and pecu- 
niary means will permit. but it most efficiently 
Opooses abortion, prostitntion, and all_unde- 
sired and inconsidera’e procreation. It con- 
taivs the latest medizal rese2rches and resu'ts 
of science. The medical directions are sary, 
plain. explicit, though chas'e and delicate. 
matried couple shoald be without it, 

Asa K., Burrs. 19 Dey st., N. YX. 


o 


XIL — Miracles. ' 
XiV.—Resurrection of Jesus. Ohapter i 
on 


The Truth Seeker, November 30, 1878, 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


I will deliver, boxed, at any Freight or 
Express Office in New York, cae of 
the Genuine Grover & Baker 
pew ing Machines, with Latest 
waprovements, for 


$15.00 EACH. 


This is a doubles thread Machine is guaran- 
teed perfect, and will not rip, completely fn- 
ished. of which the out is a perfect represen- 
tatlon, except that the machine I wiil send 
has a box cover fitting over the works on 
thetable. The followlng attachments are sup- 
plied free with the Machine: 

Three Frmmers, Braider, Friller, Quilting- 
Guage, Embroidery Plate, dozen’ assorted 
Needles, Screw-Driver, Oil Can, and Book of 
Instructions. Alt inquiries cheerfally an- 
swered and sampies of work sent on applica- 


tion. 

This Machine will be sent on receipt of prise. 
or will be sent 0.0. D. on receipt of $5 Bi ad- 
vance. This offer is limited as to time, and ir is 
a chance to secure a guaranteed, first-class Ma- 
chine at & saving of $55. The regular price 
is $70. Refer, by permission. to tha editor of 


this paper. Addréss . VLR. y 
45 4t OX 2565, New York City. 


Books For The Thoughtful 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Winwood 
Reade, (Second edition.) Extra cloth, toned 
paper, 12 mo, t43 pp. Postpaid. $3. 

It is really a remarkable book, in which uni- 
versal history is "' bolled down” with surprising 
ekill,—Literary: World, 

The sketch of early Egyptian history, in the 
first chapter, is a masterpiece of historical 
writing, Ha has a style that reminds us of 
Macaulay. —Pinn Monthly, 

NATHANIEL VAUGHAN, A novel. By Fred 
erika Macdonald, author of the” Iliad ot the 

ast,” etc, 3 vols..in 1, extra cloth, black and 
‘gold side stamp, 12 mo, 404. pp. Postpaid, $1.50. 

An independent and. respectable. study of 
character in the law of circumstance such as 
even George Eliot might not hav been ashamed 
toown. .. . Itis areally artistic composi- 
tion, with a sound moral expressed, though not 
obtruded, on the canvas.— Westminster Review. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE DEVIL, and 
Other Biographical Sketches and Essays. By 
Charles Bradlaugh. Portrait, 24 edition, extra 
gloth, goid side stamp, 12 mo, 260 pp. Postpaid, 

L 


In a handsome yolume before us, Charles 
Bradlaugh has" A Few Words” to say" About 
the Devil.” Mr, Bradlaugbh has aright to his 
Few Words, and the Devii will, wa presume, at 
no distant day. hay a “few words” to say to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and will doub'less get the best 
of the argument.—CGhieago Interior, 

ISSUES OF THE AGE; Or. Oonsequeénces In- 
volved in Modern Thought. By Henry J, Ped- 
der. Extra clotb, beveled; gold back and side 
stamp,i2mo. Postpaid, $1.50. i 

The author of this volume has evidently kept 
company with many of the finer spirits of the 
age, until his mind has become imbued with the 


tendencies 
tions —N. Y, Tribune, 

THE CHRIST OF PAUL; Or, the Enigmas of 
Obristianity. 


Frauds of the 
tury Exposed. By George Reber. Extra cloth. 
12 mo, 400 pp. Postpaid, $2. 

‘he purpose of this book is to convince the 
world ihat the greater part of the New Testa- 
ment, as at present received by Obristians, was 
fabricated by the dogmatists of the second cen- 


tury, to enforce doctrines which were not war- |: 


ranied by the original teachings of Christ and 
the Apostles... F. World, 

PERSONAL IMMORTALITY, and Other Pa- 
pers, By Josie Oppenbeim. 
mo, $8 pp.. Postpaid, $1. A woman’s modest 
and considerate statement of her dissent from 
current theological ideas—in which Immortal- 
ity and Prayer are discussed with ability, from 
astandpoinot of pure Rationalism. 

THE HISTORIOAL JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
By M, .Scniesinger, Ph. D., Rabbi of the Oon- 
Zregation Anshe Emeth, Albany, N. ¥. Extra 
Gloth, 12 mo, 98 pp. Postpaid, $i. | 

This H.tle volume of less than a hundred 
pages. contains What a Conscientious and 
learned Jew of the nineteenth century has to 
say about Jesus Christasan historical Agure 
and character,—St. Louis Republican. 

.THE ULTIMATE GENERALIZATION, An 
Effort in the Philosophy of Science,’ Extra 
i cloth, 12m0, 560p., Postpaid. %6 centa., The state- 
‘ment, accompanied by strong evidence, of & 
‘new law named “ Correlation,” larger or more 
inclusive than that of Evolution ; claimed to be 
the ultimate inductive basis of the Philosophy 
of Science. and by implication to have a bear- 
ing more or less direct upon all the great ques- 
tions of the time. 

THE CASE AGAINST THE CHURCH. 
‘Summary of the Arguments against Uuristian- 
ity. "Not giving heed to Jewish fables.”—Titus 
1.14, Extra ciotn,12m0,72 pp. Postpaid, 75 cts. 


| of scientific materialism to the investigation of 
the myths and legends of Christianity. 


: OLOGY, Etc, By Cuarles E. Townsend. Extra 
clown, 12m0, 40ipp. Postpaid, $2. The author 
advances some novel theories on theological 
and scientific questions, leading to somewhat 
original conclusions 
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gclontist Professor H. Helmholtz, postpald, 


D. M. BENNETT, 


141 Eighth i.. New York. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


‘His Career ef Cruelty and Crime, 
| A CHAPTER FROM 
"THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH,” 


Giving the base means employed by this Mat- 
thew Hopkins of the nineteenth century to per- 
secute and annoy his unfurtunate victims. 

120 pages. Price. 26 Gents. 


or F lor | CE. 
BO to B20 peru? foe. Breon & 00. 
4 S l 7 


riland Maina.- 


G2 waren ES—Oheepest in the known woud. {OH 


Over 200 latest novelties. Agents wan 
l eini 4. COULTER & CQ., Chisago, IU, 


tragrance of their thought. He hus excellent | C: 
slavated tastes, and sound aspira- | 


t, John never in Asia Minor; }: 
Treseus the author of the Fourth Gospel; the | 
Churchn.en of the Second Oen- f- 


xera cloth, 12]: 


A F 


| An attempt is here made to apply the prinoiples | | 


ESSAYS ON MIND, MATTER, FORCES, THE- | ; 


that [havea pe 
ease, and that by 
sands of cases 0 
will give 


I CURE 


"To the Editor : Drak Srr—Plesse inform your readers 
sitive remedy for the cure of the above dis- 
ts use in my 


ii ractical have cured thou- 
the worst ihe 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


for a case it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong ie my faith, I will send 


762 


FITS 


and of long standing, aud 


ONH BOTTLE FREE, 


together with a valuable treatise, to any sufferers addressing me, giving their name, express and ro address. 
= 


show this letter 


to any one you may know Bie. ig suffering with this terrible disease, and o! 


Respectfully yours, . H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl Street, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. BIBLE ERRORS—NEW TESTAMENT 
THE ; DEPARTMENT. 
BIBLE OF BIBLE S e | CHAP. 33.—Divine Revelation Impossible and 
e Unnecessary, 
OR : Onar. 4—Primoval Innoeency of Man Not 
TWENTY-SEVEN Cus, 35.—Original Sin and Fall of Man Not 
r + 
íi CHap 36.—Moral Depravity of M Delusion, 
DIVINE REVEL ATIONS:” Clap, 31.—Froe Agenov an Moral Aecountabil- 
y Erroneous, 
CONTAINING CHAP, 88,~Repentance, The Doctrine Errone- 


A Description of Twenty-Seven 
Bibles, and an Exposition of 
Two Thousand. Biblical Er- 
rors in Science, History, 
Morals, Religion, and 
General Events; 

ALSO A DELINEATION OF THE CHARAO- 

‘ TER OF THE : 


Principal Personages of the 
CHRISTIAN BIBLE, 

l AND AN a 
Examination of Their Doctrines. 
BY KERSEY GRAVES, 
Author of “The. World’s: Six- 


teen Crucified Saviors,” and 
“Biography of. Satan.” 


As Will be remarked on perusal ofi tha table 
of contents, the ground gone over by Mr, Graves 
in the course of this new work is simply as- 
tounding, and the literary Jabor performed is 
worthy of receiving the approximate re- 
ward of an extensive reading at the hands of 
the public. In the sixty-six chapters into 
which the book is divided, almost every ques- 
tion of intereet which arises in the mind at the 
mention of the word Brsce ie considered in 
that straightforward style which has: made the 
volumes of Mr. Graves so extensively sought 
after. 


LIST OF CONTENTS: 


Work was Written; The 
t the. Bible ; Nar 
idisule; The Principal Design of this Work; 


Higher Plane of Development has baen At- 
tained 3 Bib riters Honest; General 
Claims of Bibles. 


TWENTY-SEVEN BIBLES DESCRIBED, 


Onar. 5.—The Hindoo Bibles; The Vodas; The 
Code of Menu; Ramayana; Mahabarat; The 
Purans; Analogies of the Hindoo and Jewish 

: Religions; Antiquity of Indir. 

Crap, 6.—The Egyptian Bible, "The Hermas ”; 
Analogies of tha. Egyptian and Jewish Ralig- 

ntiquity of Egypt, 

CHar.7.—The Persian Bibles; The Zend 

: Avesta; TheSadder; Analogies of the Persian 
and Jewish Religions; Antiquity of Persia. 

Ouar. §.-The Chinese Bibles; Ta-Heo (Great 

: Laarning); The Chun Yung, or Doctrine of 
the. Mean; The Book of Mang. or Menelus; 
Sooo King, or." Book of History”; Shea King 
or “Book of Poetry’; Chun Tsen, ’ Spring 
and Summer”; Tao-te King, or Doctrine of 
Reason; Analogies of the Cninese and Jewish 

. Realizions; Antiquity of Oning, 

Ouap, 9.—8+ven other 
Soffeea’ Bible, The * Musnavi”; The Parsees’ 
Bible, The“ Bour Desch” The Tamalese Bl- 
ble, Fhe." Kalivakam’; The Scandinavian 


Rible, The “ Suga," or Divine Wisdom; Ths 
Kalmues’ Bible, The ” Kalio Cham”; The 
Athenians’ Bible. “The Testament”: The 


See Bible. The " Yonar.” or Book of 


ight, 
nar. 10~The Mahometan’s Bible, The “ Ko- 
ran”; Tbe Mormons’ Bible, * The Book of 
Mormon ”; Revelations of Joseph Smith; 
The Shakers’ Bible, The Divine Roll.” 
Onar. ach he Jews’ Bible, The Old Testament 
and the Mishna, 
Omar, 12.—T'he Obristians’ Bible. Its Oharacter, 
Oua?, 13.—General Analogies of Bibles; Snpe- 
rior Features of the Heathen Bibles. 
OnAP, 14.—Tho Infidels’ Bibie, 


WO THOUSAND BIBLE ERRORS— 
OLD-TESTAMENT DEPARTMENT. 


HAP, 15.—A Hundred and Twenty-three Errors 
oma the Jewish Cosmogony; The Scientists’ 


Story of Creation. zo 
.3g.--Nomerous Absurdities in the Btory 
OwAP. 17.—The Ten Commandments. Moral De- 


fects of. 

Cuar. 18.—The Foolish Bible Stories, A Talking 
Serpent and a Talking Ass; The Story of 
Cain; The Ark of the Covenant; Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram; Daniel and Nebuchadneg- 
zar; Sodom end Gomorrah ; The Tower of 
Babel; Stopping the Bun and Moon; Story of 
Samson; Story of Jonah. 

Cuar, 19.— Bible Prophecies not Falfilled, 

Csap, 20.—Bible Miructes, Erroneous Beilef in, 

Cuar, 21— Bible Errors in Facts and Figures. 

CHAP. 22.—Bible Contradictions (233). 

Cuar. 23.—Obscene Language of the Bible (200 


Coen tt —cirenmeision a Heathenish Custom; 
Fasting and Feasting in Various Nations, 
OFap, 25.—Huly Mountains, Lands, Cities, and 


Rivers. | BLE CHARACTERS. 


AP. 32.—Idolatr 
gad Origin: All 
olaters. = 


ous. : 

CHAP. 39.—Forgiveness for Sln an Erroneous 
Doetrine. 

Omar, 40.~An Angry God, Evils of the Ballet in. 

Onar. 4l.—åtonement for Bin an Immoral Doc- 
trine. 

CHAP., 42.—8pecia! Providences an Erroneou 
Doctrine. 

Crap. 43.—Faith and Belief, Bible Errors re- 
apreling. 

Crap. 44.—A Persona) God Impossible. 
Nore.—In the twelve preceding chapters it is 

abown that the cardinal doctrines of Cbristian- 

iy are all wrong, 

CEAP. 45.~Evil. Natural and Moral, Explained, 

CHAP. 46.—A Rational View of Sin and its Con- 
a quencer. 

Cuar 47.—The Bibla Sanctions every Species of 

rima, 
CaHarP., 48.—The Immoral Infnence_ of the Bible, 
CEAP. 49.—The Bible at War with Eighteen Bel- 


enaer. 
CHAP. 60.—The Bible as a Moral Necessity. 
OHA”, 61—Send no more Bibles to the Haathen. 
CHAP. +2.~What Shall We Do to he Saved ? 
CHAP. $3.—The Three Christian Plans of Salva- 


tion. 

Har 64.-Tho True Raligion Deflued, 

CEar Si AN Scripture given by Inspiration 
ot Gad. 

OHAP. 66.—Infidelity in Oriental Nations—India, 
Rome, Greece, Onina, Persin, and Arabin, 

Cuap. 67,—Sec's, Sebisma, and Skeptios in Chris- 
tina Oounotriag. 

OHAR 68.—Modern Christlanity one-half. Infl- 

elity. 

Cuat. 50.~The Ohrietians’ God, Oharacter of, 

Cuar. 60, — The One Hundred and Fifty Errors 
oi Jesus Ohrist, 

CHAP, 61—Churacter and Erroneous Doctrines 
of tha Apnatles. 

CHaP, 62 —Ecropenus Doctrines and Moral De- 
fects of Paul and Petar, 

cair, 63.—{dolutrous Veneration for Bibles--1ts 


VIIB. 
Onap. 64.—Spiritual or Implied Bense of Bibles 
Its Objects, 
Omar. 65.—What shail we Substitute for the Bi- 


bla 
CuaP_66.—Religious Reeonstruetiou, or the Mor- 
al Necessity tor a Religious Reform. 
Conclusion. 


Cloth, large 12mo., 440 pp. Price, $2.00, 
postage free. i 
D. M. BENNETT, 
1418 u X., New York. 


Ingersoll’s Second Volume. 


The Ghosts and Other Lectures 


CONTAINING 


The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child; Zhe Declaration of 
Independence ; About Tarm 
ing in Ilinois; Speech at 
Cincinnati; “ The Past 
tises before me 
like a Dream.” 


A 12m9 volume of 232 pages. Price, $1.25. For 
sale at this office, 


Norice.—J have uUherto published soma of 
ol. R. G. Ingersoli's lectures in cheap form, 


Oriental Bibles; The bollevinma that by fo doing I was aldiog inibe 


iffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public. At the 
request, bowever, of Col, Ingrroll, 1 shall pub- 
lisb no more of them, but will Keep for rale all 
his lectures so far as published under his own 
auspices. D. M. BENNETT. 


National Greenback Labar Songster 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, [atriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popular atra, with several pieces of 
original music, Including also. 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS. 
By B, M. Lawnenog, M, D, 
Prico 10 cents, or $600 per hundred, sent by 


mail. Address this office, 

a week in your Gwntown. Tarmsand 
BGG oiite E PAER eae pe eS 
land. Maine. 1y7 


PLANET READINC. 


Consul‘ations reliable. Business, mariages, 
losses. speculations, ete., foretold with striking 
accuracy. Answers by letter for $1 or $2 accord- 
ing to amount. Give precise date of birth, and 
state questions to be answered, Address 
Madam E. H. Bennett,73 Washington Square 
(4th street). 43 76 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


AND 


Popish Nunneries, 


BY Wm. HOGAN, 
Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. 


A very 


DM 
141 Eighth at., New York. 


cUkKED WITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE 
OR PAIN, ard post 


interesting work, 220 pages. Tener 50 conta. 
Olnth, 15 cents, . BENNETT, 


AY., M.Y, Book asat fragi 
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Gems of Changht. 


STRONG reasons make strong. actions.—Shak- 
spere. 

THz idle always hav a mind to do something. 
Vauvenargues, . 12 eee 

Know how sublime a thing it is to suffer and 
be strong.—Longfellow, 


Men giv away nothing so liberally as their 
advice.—Rochefoucauld. 


Distance sometimes endears 
and absence sweeteneth it ~ Howell. 


I WILL listen to any one’s convictions, but 
pray keep your doubts to yours:1f, I hay plenty 
of my own.— Goethe, 


THAT goc sense which nature affords us is 
preferab's to most of the knowledge that we 
can acquire.—Comines, 


Lire is ashort dny; but itis a working day. 
Aciivity may lead to evil, but inactivity cannot 
be led to good.—Hannah More. 


ALL our actions take their lines from the 
complexion of tha beart, ss landscapes their 
variety from light.— W. T. Bacon, 


friendship, 


IDLERS cannot even find time to be idle, or the 
industrious tobe at leisure. We must be always 
doizg and suffering,—Zimmerman, 


TEE temperate are the most truly luxurious. 
By abstaining f:om most things it ilssurprising 
how many things we enjoy.—Simms, 


NoTEHING is’ beneath you if itis in the direc- 
tion of your life; nothing is great or desirable 
if itis off and away from that.—Zimerson. 


TEHE brightest crowns that are worn jn heaven 
hav been tried, and smelted, and polished, and 
gloried through the furnace of tribulation.— 
Chapin, 


THE presence of those whom we love is as a 
double life; absence, in its anxious l nging 
and sense of vacancy, i3 as a foretaste of death, 
Mrs, Jameson, 


No man’s abllities are so remarkably shining 
as not to stand in need of a proper opportunity, 
4 patron, to recommend them to the notice of 
the world.— Pliny, 


A RICOH man cannot enjoy asound mind nor 
@sound body without exercise and abstinence; 
and yet these are truly the worst ingredients of 
poverty,—Henry Hume. 


THaT which we acquire with most diffleulty we 
retain the longest; as those vho hav earned a 
fortune are usually more careful of it than 
those who hav inherited one,—Colion, 


Hırs life is ever paralleled even with thestroke 
and line of his great justice; he doth with holy 
abstinence subdues that ia himself whieh he 
spurs on his power to qualify in others,—Shak- 
spere, 


Distance of time and place do generally cure 
what they seem to aggravate; and takiog leave 
of the worl?, concerning which it hath been 
often said that ic is noi d-ath, but dying, which 
13 terrible.—Fielding, 


THe love of admiration leads to fraud much 
more than the lovs of commendation ; but on 
the other hand, the latter is much more ligely 
to spoil our good actions by the substitution of 
an inferior motiva—Bishop Whately, 


ACTION hangs, as it were, dissolved” in 
speech. in thoughts whereof speech is the 
shadow; and precipitates itself therefrom, 
The kind of speech in a man betokens the kind 
of actions you will get from him,—Carlyle, 


Ir thou desize to make the best advantage of 
the muses, either by rea. ing to benefit thyself 
or by writing for others.keep a peaceful.oulina 
temperate body; a fuil belly makes a dull brain, 
and a turbulent spirit distracted judgment; 
The muses starve in a cook’s shop and a law- 
yer’s study.— Quarles, 


Ir is very easy to pick holes in other peo- 
ple’s work, but itis far more profitable to do 
better yourself, Is there a fool in the world 
that cannot eriticise? Those who can them- 
selves do good service are but as one to aà thou- 
sand compared with those who can see faults 
in the labor of others.—Anon, 


Aras, it is not tilltime with reckless hend hes 
torn out half of the leaves from the book of hu- 
man life that man begins to gee that the leaves 
which remain are fewin number, and to re- 
member, faintly at frst and then more clearly, 
that upon the early pages of that book was 
w.itten a story which he would fain read over 
again,—Lonpfeliow. 


Tax only things in which we can be said to 
hav any property ure our actions, Our thoughts 
may be bad, yet produce no poison; they may 
be good, yat produce no fruit, Our riches‘may 
be taken uway by mi-fortune, our reputation by 
malice, our spirlis by calaciry, our hea'th by 
disease, our friends by death; but our actions 
must follow us beyond the graye; with respect 
to them alone wo cannot say that we shall carry 
nothing with us when we die, nei her shall we 
go naked out of the wirld.—Colton, 


Yzs, we Infidels are iconoclastic. We strive 
with all our powers to tear down the old, the 
effete, and the worn-out, and to build up the 
new, the useful, andthe appropriate. We wish 
to destroy every one of the religions of the day 
from off the face of the earth, because we hav 
evoluted beyond them, outgrown them. and 
they are no longer (if ‘hey ever were) a benefit 
to our raca; we destroy myths and repiace them 
with realities, We destroy creeds to replace 
them with morals; we kill off gods and repleae 
them with true and goud men and women: we 
brush away the mirage of heaven and show the 
glories and beauties cf earth, And is not sueh 
iconoclasm a virtue of Which we may well be 
proud te Elmina D, Slenker.. 


Odds and Enda, 


THE coming age—sausage. 

THE last language spoken on earth will probe 
ably be the ‘Finnish, . B 

Do not love your neighbor a as ‘you weelt,- “Her 
husband might object, ~ 

ALTHOUGH A. woman’s age ls undeniably her 
own, she never owns if. 

“THs myst be looked into,” as the. young 
lady said to the. mirror... -> 

THE hog, we believe, does not plight his 
trough. He nose bettér. _ 

A MULE'S hind leg has only one “‘peason, it is 
always a-beautiful spring. ` 

Tus cunning crab at the sea skore always |: 
comes afier the under-to>, -`> 

Sone of the watering-place mosquitos “Oh! 
giv mea hum by the sea,’ 


OnE codfish yields 1,000,000 egga. This is what 
keeps up the aristocrucy. ` 

You may talk of your punetuation marks, but 
surely a mountain swamp must be a high fen. 

ABEL, in Hebrew, means vanity ; à ‘and a belle 
in English has much the eame significance. _ 

“Is vars the Adams House?” askéed a stranger 
ofa Bostonian, " Yes, till you get to the roof, 
then its eaves.” ; i 


“Is THAT à funeral?” "Yes, sir.” ' Who was 


itthat died?” “The gentleman in the coma; ; 


sir,” 

Wey should it be easyto break into an old 
man’s houss? Because his gait is. broken and 
his locks are few. 


CaMp-MBETING people are “ canvas-backed 
Christians” in the vocabulary of the 7 Chicago 
Times’ head-line artist. 


AFrencu writer has described a young lady 
as @Creature that ceases to kiss. gentlemen at 
twelve and begins again at twenty, 


Ox1ve Logan has discovered that man existed 
600,000 years ago, and is mad because she wasn’t 
on hand, 


Wit the bewitching young lady in white 
grenadine send her address ?—Personal, Wilt 
you send her a dress of more serviceable ma- 
terial? 

Litre speculatiors, 
Little grabs at cash, 

Load a corporation 
To an awful smash. 


. A FARMER, speaking of the thinness of his hay 
crop, said, "The grasshoppers hav all gone 
lame trying to jump from one blade of grass to 
anotser,” ' 


Youne ladies are opposed to the telephones. 
They say they do not careto haya young fel- 
iow whispering in their ears with his mouth 
twenty miles away. 


A cautious lover: When I courted her,” 
said Spreadwater.“"I took a lawyer's advice, 
and signed every letter to my love, Yours with- 
out prejudice.” 


“On, see that my grave is kept green, dar- 
ling.” She did. She bought seven pounds of 
Paris green and planted it three inches thick. 


A MAN never really knows the exact" powér 
of the press” till he eticks his Angers in the 
thicg and leaves the ends of them there to re- 
member him by. 


Paizst—" Well. Pat, and what did the land- 
lord do to ye about the farm?” Pat—"Share, 
yer riverence, he tould meI could hav imme- 
diate possession in six months’ time, 


" I wise you had been Eve,” said an urchin to 
a stingy aunt, proverbial for her meanness, 
"Why so?” “Because,” said he,“ you would 
hay eaten all the apple instead of dividiag it.” 


WHEN the nurse brought twins to a fond hus- 
baud in Paris recently he threw up his hands, 
shrugged his shoulders, and exclaimed, "' Ev- 
erything has doubled during the Exhibition.” 


"Come, do not be timid.” said a couple of 
snobs to two mechanics ; " sit down and make 
yourselves our equals.” ‘ We'd havto blow out 
our brains to do that,” was tho sudden remark, 


AN indulgent father urged an indolent son to 
rlse. “Remember,” said he, “that the early 
bird catches the worm.” "What do I care for 
worms !” growled the youth; “mother won't 
let.me go a fishing.” 


WHEN & woman stubs her toe, she looks se- 
rene, tries to smile, and whispers’ to -hergei*, 
“Gosh.” But when a man stubs his, he simply 
says, " D——the thing,” out loud, and passes on. 


THE Mejor—“ Would you advise me to hay 
these few hairs in front cut off?” Haircutter— 
“U-m-m. Well, sir, I should ’esitate afore hj 
sacrificed my honly hornament.” 


A Man who can stand agreat grief and con- 
ceal it and hug it to his bosom, and go smiling 
about the world, can’t.conceal his emotion 
when a fly lights on his nose while the barber 
is scraping his throat, This is what makes it 
so difficult to get correct statistics of those who 
really fall from grace, 


X., 4 BOHEMIAN, who is always on the look- 

out for a chance to borrow fifty cents till next 
Tuesday, presents himself at the door ofa rich 
acquaintance, " My mast-r doesn’t receive to- 
day.” says the servant. “ That’s all right. I 
don’t want him to receive, I want him 10 giv. 
Tell him the Shah of Persia wants to see him.” 


“ Pa,” said a youthful rustic, rising fr’ m pick- 
ing up apples and sofily rubbing his back 
against the tree, ™ I ken do them sieight-hand 

v’‘formences ; wen I grow up I’m a goln’ to bea 
prestidigitater.” 'H’m 1” replied the paternal, 
with vehement contem: t ; * you keep to work, 
"Bout next month you'll be pressed to dig a ta- 
tor up in the corner lot |” 
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lotes and Clippings. 


We learn from Rochester that the arrest of 
Dr. Soule by Comstock waa for selling medi- 
cines, and circulating advertisements respect- 
ing them, for the prevention of coneeption, 


Tux Government has a tobacco monopoly in 
eight European States—France, Austro-Huh- 
‘gary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Roumania, Lich- 
ttensteln, and the little republic of San Marino. 


AT a meeting at Cooper Institute on Saturday 
might, the Hon, Abram 8, Hewitt is reported to 
hav remarked, amid great applause, that “we 
are on the dawn of an ara of prosperity such as 
the world never saw,” 


THE Rev. Dr. Wilson, who presidéd at one of 
the sessions of the recent English Missionary 
Wonference, said that of every three persons 
walking on the cart, two hav never heard the 
mame of Jesus Christ. A slim chance indeed 
for the whole earth to be saved in his name. 


A Mrcerean gentleman whose education was 
eonsidered fair wrote to a bookseller as follows: 
“ Dere sur; if yew hev gut a book called Danel 
Webster on a brige pleas send me a copy by 
Pyser’s Express c. 0. d.—I want to git it termor- 
rer if i kin, caus myspelin techersays i oughter 
hev it,” i 

Tag Chinese in San Francisco hay brought 
Over an expert priest for the express purpose 
of propitiating Ab Toa, their devil or spirit of 
evil. They think that Ah Toa is incensed by 
the little attention that has been paid to him in 
this country, and they hay resolved to make 
amends. A 

Tu revisers of the authorized version of the 

New Testament hav just got to the end of the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians on their 
-secondrevision. It is hoped by many of the 
pious that when done it will be agreat improve- 
ment over the old version that- has baen wor- 
shiped for two hundred years. 


Joan BricuT has written a letter to a Scotch 
clergyman, in which he says that if all the 
‘Beotch clergy were to banish whiskey from 


their houses, and the consumption of it from | 


their social habits, they would do much to 
withdraw a leading source of the poverty and 
suffering which curge Scotland, 


Aman in Denvar believes that the world will 
‘geome to an end on next Christmas. He has pre- 
pared white robes for the occasion, and will 
stay on the hougetop that day, ready to be 
aught up to heaven. He has made no ascen- 
ion robes for his wife, however, thinking that 
she is to remain and be destroyed. 


Täs Jersey City Presbytery has dissolved the 
pastoral relations between the Rev. Mr. Bidwell 
and the Westminster Church on the Heights, 
The congregation complained that Mr. Bidweli 
was not sufficiently eloquent, and that he failed 
to attract the Wealthy and cultured classes. The 
pulpit of this church was formerly occupied b 
the notorious Rev. Mr. Glendenning, i 


A QUEER prophet of a new dispensation has 
appeared in Rye, England. He i about thirty 
years old, and dresses himself in sheepskins, 
trimmed with red flannel. He bears a large 
blackboard, inscribed, “I am the prophet 
Elias,” and journeys from town to town with a 
view of saving the human race. Had this per- 
son lived some eighteen hundred years ago and 
in some distant part of the world many m'ght 
hay thought him a god. 


“Ma. FRoTaINGHAM is aleader in thought, a 
profound and industrious writer on vast ques- 
tions in morals and progress and religion; one 
of the comparatively few widely cultured gen- 
tlemen that one meets.in his daily walks, with a 
keen sense of the beautiful and sublime among 
the fine arts, fuli of the grand thoughts which 
aiose communion’ with grand natures has bred 
within him,.’—Zvening Telegram, 


In Dr. Post's Congtegational church, ÑT, 
Louis, a committees has been appointed to try 
to induce everybody in the church to take a re- 
ligious paper or magazine. Some of the breth- 
ren there are zeslous about it, and suggest the 
appointment of similar committees in all the 
churches; Thè publishers could afford to be 
generous with chromos to these committees. 
What a fine thing it would be if some active 
‘Liberal in every neighborhood would show the 
pamo amount of zeal. A 


re, ree, 


| spondingly larger, 


Comm to add the figures, it is ascertained that 
more grain has been transported through the 
Erie Canal this year than any preceding year. 
The aggregate, 58,736,604 bushels, is double that 
carried in the season of 1876 The numbér of 
boats clearing from Buffalo is a third more 
than in 1877, and the récipts for tolls are corre- 
Something like 18,000.coo 
bushels hay gone east from Buffalo by rail, also 
avery marked increase. There is joy in Buf- 
falo, and it reaches all along the canal. 


ComsToox AGAIN. TO THE FRontT.—This tireless 
individual, who like the cloven-footed gentle- 
man said to preside over the sulphurous re- 
gions, does not like to be idle, has recently 
made a raid on the lottery shops of this city. 
‘With the help of his first lieutenant, Joseph A, 
Britton, a United States marshal, and a police- 
man or two,he arrested several dealers who 
arsa engaged in selling tickets for the Kentucky 
and Louisana lotteries. The arrest is made for 
sending tickets or advertisements by mail. 


TEE Presbytery of Champlain were in session 
at Plattsburg on Tuesday, to consider charges 
of immorality preferred by the elders of his late 
congregation against the Rev, Dr. E. A. Bulkley 
of Rutherford Park, N. J.. formerly pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Chureh of Plattsburg. 
Every effort was made to keep it a secret. The 
charges and subjects relating thereto were re- 
ferred to a committee of arbitration, consisting 
of five members, who succeeded in making what 
they termed a“ fair, honorable, and just settle- 
ment,” the opposing parties interchanginy pa- 
pers. 


THE example of New York clergymen who 
protested against the disposing of articles in 
the Cathedral fair by the ticket or lottery system 
is followed by Bridgeport (Ct.) pastors, who 
hay sent a protest to the managers of an enter- 
tainment there in which chances are to be sold 
for the winning of prizes. What better, say the 
shepherds of the Bridgeport flocks, than buy- 
ing tickets in any public lottery is this raffling 
for watches and United States bonds? Butthe 
managers, with an eye to the profits, pay no 
attention to the protest. and the, lotteries are to 
be run, 


In his “‘ True Law of Population,” Doubleday 
points out that " Populations are universally 
found thin in pastoral countries where the food 
is chiefiy animal; denser where it is mixed; 
still denser where vegetable but plenteous; 
densest of all where it is vegetable and searce.” 
The natural inference is that in the plethorie the 
state of productiveness is arrested, while in the 
deplethorie it is reinvigorated. In the poorest 
times Irish families, subsisting on potatoes and 
meal, averaged seven, against five in England, 
and three in France. In riee-eating countries 
the population is dense. 


Tars is a shocking story that comes [from 
Ohio: A middle-aged clergyman, a presiding 
elder, famed for his exemplary iife, his elo- 
quence in the pulpit, and his zeal in the tem- 
perance movement, is found reeling about the 
streets, stupidly drunk, roils in the gutter with 
the policeman who attempts to arrest him, and 
when taken to the station house is in sucha 
condition that men hav to look twice and eloge- 
ly before they ree¢gnize in the mud-covered sot 
the presiding elder. His clerical brethren 
think that itis a case of sudden insanity. Per- 
haps so; but some men and clergymen hav 
fallen as suddenly and as low. ‘‘ Let bim that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall,” 
said the apostle; and the warning is as much 
needed in our day as in his, and by clergymen 
as much as by any other men, ~ 


A PROMINENT Church in Philadelphia is just 
now Without a pastor, but not without candi- 
dates for the vacant pulpit, there boing over 
fifty brethren pressing their claims. Among 
the applicants is one who writes from the West 
to the effect that he is the most successful pas- 
tor in the presbytery to which he belongs. and 
that he has larger congregations and more 
conversions than any other of the brethren in 
his vicinity. Anticipating the natural question 
fromthe church anthorities as to his reasons 
for wanting to.leave afield of-labor in which 
his efforts hav been crowned wiih such signal 
success, he Says that he wants a larger feld for 
the exercise of his gif:s, and feels assured that 
the vacant church in question would afford him 
that field, The effect of this useful man’s let- 
ter was to persuade the Philadelphians that he 
had better keep on cultivating his present feld, 
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Prov. LOCEYER is of the opinion that human 
life on the planet Mars may be very much like 
human life on the earth—the light cannot be so 
bright, but the organs of sight may be so much 
more susceptible as to mak e vision quite as 
good; the heat is probably less. as the polar 
snows certainly exiend further, but by no 
means less in proportion to the lessened power 
of the solar rays. He agrees with others, that 
several very remarkable seas, some of them 


‘connected and some not connected with straits 


with still larger seas—are now definable in the 
southern hemisphere, in which, as is the case 
also with the earth, water seems to be much 
more Widely spread than in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 


Is IT AN ADVERTISING TRick?—We observe 
that our preachers, a8 arule, do not seem to 
relish either the manner or the matter of 
Brother Talmage’s discourses on the vice of 
New York. But{fnasmuch as he is not deliver- 
ing them for their benefit, and he has no hope 
of having them among his audience, he may 
not care what they think. He draws acrowd 
and gets a large ‘salary for doing it, and he ia 
not going to stop working a placer which 
yields such handsome profit. If by that means 
he could keep his place of performance full on 
Sunday, we doubt not he would willingly, even 
gladly, spend every other night for a year in 
some place of metropolitan iniquity. The pur- 
prising thing is that the detectives, to whom the 
dirt on the under side. of soclety is an old story, 
are Willing to go about with himso assiduously, 
Probably, however, he pays them handsomely 
for the disagreeable work, as he can wellafford 
todo with his $12,000 salary, all dependent on 
the noise he makes. It therefore seems obvi- 
ous enough why Talmage keeps on-in the 
search after vicious things. He issimply pur- 
suing his line of business to the best of his 
ability and to remarkable and profitable ac- 
ceptance. It is a line, too, which ean be fol- 
lowed indefinitely, or, at jeast, until the curious 
get tired of it.forthe sorts of iniquity in all 
great cities are various, and it takes little art 
to make their description startling or sug- 
gestiva: 


Tun great fair at the new cathedral is over, 
and priests, bishops, and Oardinal hav retired 
to their kennels to gloat und chuckle over their 
ill-gotten gains One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand doilars begged, swindled, and bartered for 
in three orfour weeks. One species of iniquity 
alone by which money might be procured was 
left unwrought. By some oversight a brothel 
was not provided in the Cathedral for the use 
of visitors, who were thereby compelled to pa- 
tronize those so eloquently advertised from the 
pulpitby the Rev. Talmage ; but, as much was 
thereby iost that might hay beey expended for 
the benefit of the Lord, there is no doubt the 
crafty Cardinal will make better arrangements 
next time. If newspaper reports are true some 
of the ladies in attendance went so far as to sell 
what even the reviled Freelovers deem too 
sacred to barter for gold—their kisses. What 
wives for virtuous men, whose kisses may be 
bought like meat inthe market ! What sweet- 
hearts for our young men, whose charms may 
be enjoyed by a stranger for a time only limited 
by the length of his purse or his willingness to 
purchase. And the difference between peddled 
kisses and bartered virtue is only one of degree 
and not of kind, Many an innocent girl is put 
on the pathway to prostitulion at church fairs, 
Gambiing in its most alluring guise was carried 
on openly at this fair under the direct super- 
vision of the priests without fear of the law, 
for ‘twas done in the house of God; and many 
a boy took his first lesson in gambling from 
the fat priest who cajoled him into risking his 
pennies on the Cardinal’s roulette table. But 
this was all for the glory of God and the profit 
of the priests. A few honest men meetin Byr- 
acuse and canvass Measures for the protection 
of their pockets from pious robbers. and to 
devise ways and means to guard their chil- 
dren from the pollution of such a debasing and 
infamous religion, and they are denounced 
from one end of the land to the other as vile, de- 
praved, and obscene; but men, women, and 
children; priests. prelates, and Virgins, may 
gamble, beg, and approach taintingly near to 
peddling their virtue, and they are lauded to 
the skies as generous, self-sacrificing, and 
praiseworthy. It makes all the difference in 
the world whether the“ pretty waiter girls” 
sell‘their kisses in a church or in a heer-saioon, 


Gents of the Week. 
Se ae ee 
MIDDLETOWN, N, Y., has had a $25,000 fre. 


Ex-PRESIDENT PARDO of Peru has been assas- 
sinated. 


Tau Greenback party is holding & conference 
in Washington. i 


GEN. SHERIDAN is in this city defendant in a 
suit for $400,000. ` 


A Roonrstrer girl of eleven has just married 
a boy of eighteen. 


TENNES3EE was slightly shaken up by an 
earthauake a few days ago. 


TERES deaths hav taken place alrendy direct- 
ly traceable to the great Glasgow failure. 


AN extensive fire in Tallmage. O., on the 28th, 
did damage to the amount of $80,000, 


GuorGe Henry Lewns, the celebrated philos- 
opher and positivistia writer, dled on the ist. 


Mrs. Vossuned is foolishly and vainly try- 
ing to fnd her runaway husband, the notorious 
parson. 


Aw express train was Wrecked on the New Ha~ 
ven railroad near Hartford on the 30th ult. One 
man injured, 


THE German Government has expelled all the 
Socialists from Berlin, Among the number 


were two Deputies. 


Tar Wyoming Thread Company’s factory, in 
Fall River, Mass., has been burned to the 
ground. Loss, $100,000, 


By the collision of two steamers on the Mis- 
yon opposite Donaldsonville, a few days 
ago, twenty lives were lost. 


Tue Afghan war appears to be a one sided 
affair. Thus far very little resistence has been 
offered to the British army of invasion. 


AN attempt has bean made to assassinate the 
Prime Minister of Austria, A bomb was ex- 
ploded near him, but he escaped unhurt. 


ROBERT HELLER, well known as one of the 
most accomplished magicians of modern times, 
died suddenly in Philadelphia a few days ago. 


Two Maine men recently took rooms in a 
Boston hotel, blew out the gas, and went to bed. 
The next morning they were. found suffocated 
by the gas. 


O’Lrany the champion and Campana the phe- 
nomenal pedestrian are to walk a match in this 
city for a purse of money and the champion- 
ship of the world. 


Tus Hamburg steamship Pomerania was 
run into and sunk in the English Ohannel 
onthe nightof the 25th ult, Upwards of Afty 
people were drowned. 


Tresteamship Zealand returned to this port a 
few days ago with her cargo afire. By z3al and 
vigor the flames were subdued, but not untila 
a great portion of the cargo was destroyed. 


A NEGRO was burned at the stake at Mount 
Vernon, Ind., not long since, Of course all the 
parties to the outrage were Christians. They 
were merely forestalling their God in the burn- 
ing business. 


A 8ERIES of riots in Breadhitt county, Ky. 
has resulted thus far inthe shooting and kill- 
ing cf County Judge Burnett and three other 
men and the wounding of several others. The 
fighting still goes on, nearly half the inhabi- 
tants of the county being engagsd tn it; and 
the Governor has been called on to queli the 
disturbances. 


Me, TALMAGE, having investigated the houses 
of prostitution of this city and reported thereon 
to his congregation, has now commenced on 
the clubs. He will probably ke*p on in his 
downward course of investigation until he 
reaches the churches and parsons, then look out 
for filthy revelations, for he appears deter- 
mined to tell ali he knows. 


Congress assembled on the ad. The Presi- 
dent’s Message was received and r-ad by both 
Houses. Mr. Hayes corgratulates, rather iron- 
ically. the country on its prosperity, mentions 
the divine blessing of the yellow fever, recom- 
mends & national sanitary law to. check such 
spacial providences, asks for money to enforce 
election laws, and suggests that the Indians ba 
educated instead of killed, 


iy 
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' arization of the government, and total separation of 
'Church and State. ; 
| At the recent Congress of Liberal Leagues in 


. The Comstock Laws, and the Necessity for their Syracuse it was argued on the part of the majority 


that most decidedly was it within the province and 


Repeal. 


AW ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE A CONFERENCE OF 
LIBERALS AND FREETHINKERS IN ROCHESTER AT 
ODD FELLOWS’ TEMPLE, ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
Noy. 17th, BY MR. FREDERICK HEBARD, 


purpose of the League movement to take a position 
either in favor of or against the notorious Comstock 
law of 1873 ; but also that it was important to the 
interests of Liberals that it should be repealed, and 


| the League should agitate the matter. On the other 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies.and Gentlemen: Many hand it was contended that the entire question was 
may wonder what this question has to do with the a side issue, was foreign to the objects of the League: 
interests of Liberals. In fact, there are numerous movement and foreign to the spirit of the organiza- 
pure and excellent people who hav shaken the dust tion, and should be kept out entirely from the delib- 
and mold of superstition from their shoes, and hav erations of the Congress. As Liberals are all aware, 
almost, if not entirely, escaped the clutches of the, no doubt, ere this, the matter was, by résolution, post- 
Bible God and Devil, who aay that Liberals hav bet- poned for settlementa year hence, and thus disposed 
ter work to do than meddling with laws already of. But no, there was no peace ; for on announce- 
upon the statute books. If you oppose certajn laws ment of the ballot for-election of officers, the de- 
and demand their repeal, they say, you wil be'feated ticket, with its friends, organized anew. 


frowned upon and jeered at as lawless. 

The Liberal party in America comprises and 
embraces two great branches. The members of 
one branch, the conservatives—the more numerous, 
but, believe me, not the more powerful—hav but re- 
cently broken loose from Church dogmas. Nature 
is just beginning to draw from their understanding 
the veil that bigotry has woven. Science has 
been battering away upon their assumptions of 
faith until that faith has crumbled. They begin to 
see the light. Their fathers were pastors, were 
deacons, said grace at meals, offered prayers to an 
unknown God at early morn and nightfall, thank- 
ing him for blessings they were toiling their life 
away to obtain and keep for generations countless. 
These customs and habits prevailed in their families. 
But the present generation of men and women, in the 
light of modern science, reading a skeptical and crit- 
ical press, full of the meat and kernel of developed 
fact and established truth, are undergoing a process 
of transformation. They are awakening from a 

rotracted slumber. When children and prattling 

abes they were bound in their habits of life, of 
action, of speech, of thought, to rigorous doctrines 
of the saving power of Jesus, of salvation through 
his blood. Men painted horrible pictures of hell 
with imps of darkness frying naughty children on 
forks and spits. They pictured it as a fiery flood, 
boiling hot, at the foot of asteep and slippery moun- 
tain whose top reached to the elysian dales of Para- 
dise, and up whose sides myriads of desperate souls 
attempted to climb from danger, while thousands 
fell back with screams and shrieks. Very few 
reached the heavenly kingdom. Men painted heaven 
in opposite colors, with crystal streams and silver 
brooks and pearly gates in floods of glory, amid 
most ravishing strains of sweetest music, and ten 
thousand voices raised in one grand anthem. With 
this at their soul’s center, established in their heart’s 
core through years of training and generations of 
blood, can it be wondered at that they are conserv- 
ative and hav sympathy with creed and ritual? Any 
wonder they plead expediency and propriety as an 
apology for opposing truth ? Any wonder they 
rise up aghast and shriek, What! tear down law? 
sanction license? You cannot force a truth. You 
must wait until the world is ready. You must not 
shock the human heart if you would release it ! 

This is the attitude of the conservative. The 
other great Liberal powerin America is the radical 
branch whose fathers in their day. were knownas Lib- 
erals; who from the cradle have breathed an atmos- 
phere free from taint of dogma or scent of creed ; 
whose early insttuctions and culture were in strict 
accord with nature and with nature’s laws ; who hay 
been reared as men and women to obey their highest 
injunctions and conceptions of right and duty, and 
adopt their reason as their guide, their understand- 
ing and conscience as their instructor in virtue and 
safeguard against vice; who hav learned to hate 
hypocrisy and to speak their honest. thought as 
they feel it and know it, fearlessly and without 
terror ; who cannot or will not repress an honest 
thought or discovered fact though a thousand gods 
commanded; who say that truth shall be spoken when 
that truth is known. They are fewer than the 
others, but they are the heroes, the martyrs, who are 
constituted by nature to battle for freedom, for 
liberty, for knowledge, and for truth; and on their 
graves will be shed, by generations yet to come, the 
tears of pity, of sympathy, and of love. They will 
be mourned as we mourn to-day for those whose 
dives in the past hav been devoted to science and 
truth, and who hav been sacrificed by a bloody 
Church'to a monster God. Expediency to them, 
when the innocent suffer, is inexcusable. 

The great League movement of Liberals is com- 
poe to-day of these two elements. Organization 

as long been deemed neecssary on the part of Lib- 
erals in order that- their rights might.not be assailed 
with impunity, in order to establish some ready 
safeguard for the equal protection of all before the 
law. Agitation for organization- commenced and 
continued until it culminated in the organization of 
the League movement two years ago in Philadel- 
phia, The object specified inf the platform to 


They are called the moral party, disfavoring nasti- 
ness and filth; the old organization, the immoral 


party, favoring nastiness and filth. This construc- |- 


tion was made of the issue by the seceders in order 
that some possible pretext might be had for their 


action. . 

It so happened that I was a delegate to the Syra- 
cuse Congress. I was but a listener—a learner. 
After listening with wrapt attention to the opinions 
Sf Mrs, Neyman, to the able argument of T. B. 
Wakeman, Esq., of Asa K, Butts, Prof. A. L. 
Rawson, of New York city, of Dr. Brown, Frank 
Rivers, of Prof. Toohey, and many others of equal 
eminence and ability, each in his turn pronouncing 
in favor of repeal, it would seem that one could not 
long hesitate in choosing, but still a doubt lingered 
in my mind. I returned home, deliberated care- 
fully, and studied the laws of 1873 with earnestness 
and zeal to satisfy myself fully in the matter; but 
the more I studied and reflected over those laws and 
the terrible persecutions and outrages perpetrated 
under them, the deeper grew the conviction 
in my heart and mind that they were uncon- 
stitutional, tyrannous, and despotic, and should be 
repealed. : 

Not hagtily formed, still less hastily expressed, has 
been my Opinion in this matter. I will not quote 
the laws in these pages as by this time all are no 
doubt familiar with them. One ‘section relates to 
American publishers, editors, and venders, anoth- 
er relates to the right of foreign publishers to send 
their publications to this aiy, ‘Under these two 
phases of the Comstock laws of 1873, the postmas- 
ters on the one hand and the Custom House officials 
on the other are vested and clothed with the supreme 
authority of judge and censor of your and my pub- 
lications, and empowered not only to repress and 
destroy the publications containing our honest 
thoughts, but to place us in the custody of the law 
as criminals, to be tried, and, if found guilty, to be 
senenced to ten years at hard labor in state prison, 
or fined $5,000, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

The pretence of those who secured the passage 
and enforcement of this terribly unjust law was 
that filthy, obscette, and dirty publications were 
circulated through the mails to the young and 
unwary, that their effect was pernicious and wicked; 
therefore the necessity of regulating the circulation 
of matter through the postoffice, ete., ete. 

“Now, friends, the old maxim that the “ proof of 
the pudding is the eating thereof” is very pertinent 
and material jn its application here. When we hav 
before us the gad, horrible, and inquisitorial record 
of nearly one hundred Liberal publishers, editors, 
and physicians, besides many poor.and unprotected 
citizens who hav been arrested and convicted under 
this law—yet every one innocent under the Consti- 
tution, innocent in the light of a broad and Liberal 
conscience, in the light of science, of truth and jus- 
tice, and guilty of nothing save attacking the errors 
of a popular church, the hypocrisy of priest and 
pastor—I say, when we hav this record, are we not 
eating the pudding to prove its quality? When we 
hav the threats of this hyena of the Church, Com- 
stock, that “he will yet wipe out the free press,” 
are we not proving the merit of his law. Weare. 
Yes, testing it in the blood of the martyr, 

Let the mothers and wives of this nation pass 
judgment on this law, and would it long remain? 
They love their children ; sacrifice all for them, and 
would die for them. They want their morals pro- 
tected and their purity assured and guaranteed; but, 
sir, With all this personal sacrifice for their darlings, 
they would blot out with their tearful ballots any 
law empowering man to force upon them maternity, 
and making it a crime to guard and protect their 
persons. I believe most sincerely, that if woman 
was placed upon an: equal footing with man in the 
political field for a single year, this notorious law 
would so quickly be erased that the effort of man in 
the matter would be no longer needed. Who is 
there here who has not read the Bradlaugh-Besant 
books? Is the philosophy there set forth a myth, a 
lie? Itis the truth. A fact of science long since 
acknowledged that in great communities and aggre- 
gations of humanity preventive cheoks ot too rapid 


accomplish by the movement was the complete secu- | multiplication must be applied. The laws of repro- 


duction must be controlled as those of maddened 
nature, the heat, the frost, the wind, the rain, of at- 
traction, gravitation. All laws of nature man is 
called upon to control so far as to promote his in- 
terests and ‘the interests of humanity. As true is it 
that the laws of reproduction muat be controlled right- 
fully and legally as that the Comstock Jaws will be 
repealed. J demand the repeal of these laws because 
modification, in my opinion, is impossible; they 
can neither be reformed so as to guarantee to 
Liberal publishers their right to print and circulate 
their opinions and philosophy, and place them above 
and. beyond the possibility of suppression and con- 
viction for their honest thought and opinion, nor 
in any manner or form that would not directly 
violate the Constitution of the United States. 

Jo a recent opinion delivered by Chief-Justice 
Field, in the celebrated Jackson lottery suit, he 
declared the Comstock laws constitutional, and the 
right of Mr. Postmaster to break sealed packages 
under warrant of the marshal upon competent evi- 
dence. 

This opinion is in direct conflict with opinions of 
Webster, Clay, and Benton, delivered on the occa- 
sion of the debate upon the Calhoun interference 
bill in the Senate. Webster declared that the Fed- 
eral power had no right to examine into the mails, 
and that any law giving deputy-postmasters power 
to suppress publications founded on the sentiments 
of the paper, was expressly unconstitutional. Clay. 
argued that if the postoffice power gave the right 
to say what should and what should not go into 
the mails a precedent for dangerous legislation 
would be established; that Congress could at once 
determine what class or party or power should hav 
exclusive control and benefit of the mails; that the 
landmarks to the Constitution would be destroyed, 
and the entire postal system undermined. Benton, 
on the same occasion said that though he was op- 
posed to abolitionism, he would not vote in favor of 
vesting ten thousand postmasters with such danger- 
ous powers. 

This is the only occasion of any debate or dis- 
cussion of the right of the Federal government to 
interfere with the free circulation of matter through 
the postoffice. The only occasion of any real action 
on the subject, and the decision then as it always 
will be when fully discussed, debated, and investi- 
gated in Congress or Senate, was emphatically non- 
interference ; that the postoffice is a common prop- 
erty, as the parks in our city, or streets in our coun- 
try. Imagine the inquiry when you step into the 
highway or park : 

“What do you believe ?” 

“Iam a Christian.” 

“You can’t pass here; the Bible is obscene; your 
thoughts are obscene, and you can’t pass.” 

“Don’t I help keep up these roads amd adorn these 
parks ?” 

“OF course you do; but you are filthy, and we 
must preserve the public morality.” 

“ What do you believe?” (to another traveler). 

“So and so.” i 

“You can pass; but keep back, there (to a third.) 
You are a Spiritualist, in league with the devil, and 
are bad.” . x 

“ Don’t I pay taxes ?” 4 

S Yes; but this is a moral road, and you can’t 

ass.” : 

j I ask, would tbis practice long endure? And yet 
the same attitude is taken in the matter of the Com- 
stock laws. These laws, as all are aware, were 
passed through Congress without a single expression 
of opinion concerning them—rushed through with 
numerous other bills. The President’s salary bill, 
against which there has been so much remonstrance, 
was passed the same session. It was almost the 
hour of final adjournment when bills were brought 
up, read, passed, and signed hurredly one after an- 
other in manner nowise commensurate with their jm- 
portance. And it is said, upon what I learn to be 
good authority, that most of the members at this 
juncture were stupidly drunk. 


Thus were these laws (apparently so dearly treas- 
ured by some) stealthily, covertly, and by the mean- 
est subterfuge enacted. It is a fact that ere long 
will be fully realized, that these laws had their con- 
ception in the minds of those who hate Freethought 
as Calvin hated Servetus; that through their influ- 
ence they were enacted, and by their authority they 
are so rigidly enforced that none suffer under them 
save publishers, editors, and physicians who plead 
and advocate reforms, and who dare to think, speak, 
and write unbiased by priest or creed. Behind the 
breastwork of this word obscenity the monster 
Church is hidden. Adroitly, as it is worded and 
drawn, and still more adroitly administered, this last 
vestige of the Inquisition, this engine of oppression, 
this gag-law, has been exposed. Having within the 
short space of a few years driven men to their graves, 
plunged men into prison dungeons on the slightest 
pretext,for opinion’s sake, and refused them the trial 
demanded; having given position and power to epies 
and sneaks, to lie, deceive, and commit crime, to be- 
tray honest men holding honest thoughts, this law 
hag exposed itself. With this record staring us in 
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the face, ın addition to the threat of Anthony Com- 
stock that he will yet entirely blot the free press out 
of life, this law has exposed its naked deformity and 
monstrosity, and we, as Liberals, as radical Liberals, 
know our duty.. And, sir, what is that duty? To 
continue in the heat of the conflict, with the hot 
shot of truth, the cannonade of fact, the batteries of 


obscenity. When the publications of our honest 
thoughts are declared by law to be publications of 
obsenity, hav we not 2 right to say, under the Con- 
stitution guaranteeing free speech and press, that 
we are in favor of our thoughts, and the publication 
and circulation thereof, obscene or otherwise? We 


science, hurling“them into the crumbling walls of 
the decaying church, the dying creeds, and the 


. already shrouded priesteraft. The conflict between 


> 


science and religion, between Freethought and 
priest-ridden dogma, has ever been active, and we 
cannot expect it to cease entirely in our own day. 
Faith is opposed to knowledge as ignorance to wis- 
‘dom, as darkness to light; the very presence of the 
one forbids the other. ; : 
The efforts of Eusebius and Lactantius to deaden 
scientific thought, the efforts of Augustine to com- 
bat it, the efforts of Cosmas to stop it by dogma- 
tism, the efforts of Boniface and Zachary to stop it 
by force; Copernicus escaping persecution only by 


. death, Giordano Bruno burned alive as a monster of 


impiety, Galileo ithprisoned and humiliated as the 
worst of unbelievers, Kepler hunted alive by Prot- 
estant and Catholic, Why did Ricetto, and Bruno, 
and Vanini, when the holy crucifix was presented to 
them to kiss in their hours of martyrdom, when the 


‘torch was about to be applied to the fagots piled 


about their naked bodies, pinioned with ropes as 
beasts to a bloeck—why did they turn from the. cru- 
cifix with looks of contempt and scorn? Simply 
because Christianity had been made to them symbol- 
ical and identical with the most horrible oppression 
of the mind. For fourteen years Roger Bacon was 
imprisoned as a martyr to science. He was released’ 
from prison, at the age of eighty, only to die. This 
persecuted martyr to truth and science was one of 
the earth’s choicest men. Thousands of lives would 
hav been saved and much poverty and suffering pre- 
vented had Roger Bacon been permitted to develop 
his methods and plans, unmolested by the Church. 
Vesalins, the world’s first and greatest anatomist, was. 
‘hunted to death by men who supposed he was injuring 
religion. The invention ‘of telegraphy was denounced 
cag the heraldry of Antichrist and sin. How much 
more, irflleed, of this same sad, sad history might be 
enumerated! Science has at last gained a foothold 
against her ancient enemy, the Church. This can- 
mot be gainsaid; but this foothold has not been se- 
‘cured by the gentle, persuasive gibble-gabble of the 
conservative Liberals, but, by the outerying de- 
mands, the earnest, united efforts of Radicals. The 
word radical means thorough, means complete. The 
word radical means plow up and subsoil a field over- 
grown with thistles and briars; means tear down a 
structure that is falling to decay from its own rot- 
tenness, and, when the rubbish is cleared away, to 
commence anew, with foundations and walls 
based upon a rock, upon granite that centuries 
will not disturb, that ages cannot destroy. The 
word conservative means to preserve from radical 
change; means to preserve and maintain an institu- 
tion intact, no matter what that institution is. 
The Church is in error because her doctrines are 
faulty. . The conservative says, Maintain it; the 
radical says, Destroy it and giv us science, which 
is truth, and not error. The radical in every age 
has been a reformer, and, in the same degree as 
the conservative has had power, that radical has 
filled a martyr’s grave, The guasi Liberal of to-day 
is conservative; he pleads expediency; he argues for 
policy. His desire for popularity, fora good name, 
for temporary fame, his determination to secure the 
approval of his fellow-men and to retain it when se- 
cured, unfit him for perceiving the truth, or his error, 
And if, indeed, he knows his error and comprehends 
the truth, his weak, vacillating, and cowardly nature 
prevents him from promulgating it, 

The long list of martyrs above enumerated, who 
sacrificed every comfort and pleasure for truth and 
science, were extremely radical in their own day— 
were called heretics, were charged with attempting 
to destroy society. Radicals of to-day labor and 
struggle under the same false charge; but, friends, 
they will not falter Twenty-five hundred years 
ago, in the city-of Athens, Socrates was convicted 
on a charge that.he was attempting to demoralize 
the youth with his doctrines, and seeking to destroy 
society, because, when he perceived error, he fought 
it with ungloved hands, whether in the heart of 
monarch or home of peasant. He looked the inquisi- 
tion square in the face, and the authorities which 
made it and fed-it with fresh victims he proved to 
be cowards and knaves. The very court which con- 
demned him to die. he argued with, and proved its 
error, and refused, like Galileo, to surrender his con- 
victions without proof. He says, “My body is 
yours, and you can take it, because itis subject to 
those laws which you control; but my mind, my 
thoughts, are my own, and those you cannot take, 
because they are governed by the laws of the Infi- 
nite.” n 

I ask, friends, was Socrates a conservative, or was 
he a radical? We do not attack all law, or any 
law, except as it proves subversive of justice. On this 
ground we attack the Comstock law; and because 
of it the conservative declares we are in favor of 


t 


hav, friends, most emphatically ; and that right we 

shall exercise as long as brain does pulsate, or 

heart does throb. If the Constitution is interpreted 

to recognize the right of mental servitude as it has 

‘been interpreted to-recognize the right of physical 

‘servitude, then in the words of Garrison, let us de- 

clare one and all, “That the Constitution is a league 

of the devil and a covenant with hell.” The princi- 

ple so long recognized and invoked in our criminal 

courts, that better a score of guilty men escape.than 

a single innocent one suffer, is notoriously ignored by 

our holy Christian courts, if perchance the innocent 

are infidels to Christianity; and it will long continue 

so if the Liberals cannot secure a respect for their 

infidelity. But this work is the work of bold and de- 

fiant radicals to whose lot it has fallen to clear the 

way for others to reap the benefit. Asin the broad 

fields of the West yet untouched by hand of man, 

so in new fields of reform, social, political, and relig- 

ious, the work of clearing away, breaking up, and 

tearing down, falls on the shoulders of the sturdy `: 
few. The pioneer of the forest sacrifices all com- 
fort and endures every privation, surrounded by 
naked savages and roaring beasts, receiving consola- 
sion only in the bosom of his family, liability exist- 
ing each night that in the morning the sun would 
thine on a heap of ashes, a few glistening bones, and 
trails of blood, but he is happy and satisfied. It 
is in this work, this ‘martyrdom, this heroic self-sac- | 
rifice, that western civilization had its origin, its 

animus and its life. Ah, friends, need I apply this 

lesson, written in letters of bright, red blood, to the 

sweet growth of freedom and liberty in nearly 

every department of thought? We hav grown, but 

grown through the blood of the martyr. We hav 

grown, but only through pioneer and patriot, whose 

very lives were dedicated to their work. There still 

remain forests of reform yet untouched by hand 

of man. The work is for the pioneer, the radical, 

The Comstock laws and the agitation for their re- 
peal is our work. They are a blot on thé fair 
escutcheon of our nation, and we say repeal them or 
any other law that empowers a court to decree that 
our thoughts are obscene and immoral and as such 
should be surpreased. Do away with any law that 
makes a postmaster, custom official, or any individual 
or community of individuals a judge and court over 
our thoughts and opinions. We shall succeed ; only 
patience and labor is needed to accomplished our 
purpose. We are opposed by our seeming friends, 
but their opposition availeth little. We care 
not for applause, they seek it. In the words of 
Franklin: “ Applause waits on success, The fickle 
multitude, like the light straw that floats along the 
stream, glide with the current still, and follow for- 
tune.” 

We believe, with the poet, that “he is a freeman 
whom the truth makes free, and all are slaven be- 
side. Oh giv me liberty, for even Paradise my 
prison, still I should long to leap the crystal walls.” 


Deity Defined by a Spirit. 


i!l FRIEND Bannerr: There is no paper for whose deliv- 
ery I watch with more impatience than your TRUTH SEEK- 
‘ER. I admire the fearleseness with which you handle ail 
subjects conducive to a better and more harmonious under- 
standing of ourselves and the proper relation each member 
of the human family bears to his fellows, piercing hypo- 
critical and venerable assumptions with the probe of fair- 
ness until you strike the solid bed-rock of truth. 

It is no secret to you that I am a Spiritualist, and doubt- 
less you hav hundreds of readers of this same strata of 
knowledge, but feeling as I sincerely do for the success of 
THE TRUTH SEEKER, and for the prosperily of your public 
repertory for the sale of Liberal works,— Spiritualist as I 
am, I feel impressed to warn you of the impending peril of 
opening your columns to the discussion of Spiritualism. 
Not that I fear Spiritualism would suffer in the conflict, but 
it is a topic which cannct be settled by the pen. The bulk 
of your subscribers are doubtless skeptics of the ‘‘ finality ” 
or ‘“obliviate ” order, to whom this subject must be highly 
Tepugnant. It will not do to hav the usefulness of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER impaired by the wrangling of unwise dis- 
pittants on either side. In fact, so repulsive is this subject 
to sme tkeptic# that they might, in their autipathy—in 
spite of its championship for truth—repudite your valu. 
able paper. 

What I would caution you more particularly against is 
not to allow your paper to be made the battle-ground for 
Cither Spiritual enthusiasts or bullet headed skeptics. A 
battle-field is a desolate and ragged looking place after a 
heavy-fought battle. And yet Iam not such an advocate 
for moral cowardice as to suppose that any Liberal mind 
could be offended at the statements of singular and out-of- 
the way facts, but would leave their solution to their plain 
common sense. For myself, it is a sufficient triumph to ob- 
serve the increasing number of searchers after truth and 
witness the rapid demolition of the myths of superstition 
and the tyrannies of priestcraft. 

It is-not strange when one comes seriously to reflect upon 
it, that senfible people should revolt at the idea of looking 
at the subjeçt of Spiritualism, There is something on the 


i from you through friend Mason. 


face of it so funuy and ridiculous in grave people, yea, pro- 
fessors of divinity, sitting around, in daylight or lamplight, 
acommon pine kitchen table waiting for the mysterious 
rappings or for the tipping movements! For myself, 
I can- freely excuse skeptics, and can afford to bear all their 
jeers and merriment, The venerated name of Franklin 
stands deservedly high in the calendar of worthies as a phi- 
losopher and a fearless thinker ; and yet, be it remembered, 
he denounced the immortal Mesmer, while in’ Paris, as a 
Sraud and impostor. Of Galvauni, the discoverer of metallic 
electricity, Franklin when told of his mbryotic discovery 
through the nervous twitching of a {lers leg, trested the 
statement as a subject for merriment, And yet the twitch- 
ing of a frog’s leg, simple as it was, has twitched the world 
a an onward condition which has astonished even Tyn- 
all. 

Just emerging as the thinking world ig from the cruel and 
pretentious claims of the priesthood, and its authority of, 
“God spake unto Moses these words, saying,” etc., ete., is 
it to be wondered at that all thoughtful minds should at fret 
look at the whole subject with repellant disgust? L hav 
great respect for the feelings of a good, hard-headed, non- 
est tkeptic. He is a man to be commisorated. He i; a 
come-outer from the rascalities, hypocrisies, and sauctinw- 
nious rottenness of the fa#hionable priesthood. He can 
well be pardoned as he casts his eyes suspiciously and e Ęsp- 
tiously around and suspects every new and wonderful nr- 
foldment in nature as only another monkish trick got up to 
prey upon the credulity of man. I hav great respect for 
and admire suca minds, for, to tell the truth, I belong to 
that class myself, 

I was highly pleased with the last package I received 
Your Truth Seeker Lenf- 
lets are just the thing for distribution; they prompt inquiry 
after truth, But I find even in this matter I must uso tact 
and judgment. Consideration must be used in regard to 
your recipient's power of mental digestion; for I bear in 
mind™the remark made by Jesus (or by one of his biogra- 
phers) to his companions: *“ There are many things I could 
tell you, but ye cannot dea? them now.” He seemed fearful 
of over-straining their credulity, Iam satisfied that some 
of our ‘'materializing ” mediums are not acting upon his 
suggestion, They are » little ahead of time. No wonder 
our extreme ‘‘obliviates” scoff. Their stomachs are too 
weak, and unprepared for such strong diet. 

I commenced my examination of Spiritualism in 1851, 
and I think I was the first who held private circles in hig 
own dwelling: in Williamsburg, now Brooklyn, B.D, Of 
the various well-attes'ed phenomena which my friends and 
self witnessed at that time, I shall avoid taxing credulity in 
mentioning, as I think it would be more interesting to some 
of your readers to know what kind of philosophy (without 
comment) they sometimes teach, of which the following is 
a copy. : 

It purported to come from the spirit of an esteemed sister, 
who had been dead over thirty years. The medium, a young 
girl, a stranger to myself and in the place—was what was 
known a8 a ‘‘rapping ” or detonating medium. In educa- 
tion and mind she was far from being a philosopher: 

' “Dear brother D——d: Attract a high and holy order of 


spirits around you by pondering and placing your spirit — 


mind upon Deity. I hav before requested -you to do this. 
By Deity I mean to take him as he is, all in all, 
all matter, all living matter, and that which seems to you 
inanimate ; all matter which moves and acts from the will 
and influence of individual spirit, I would hav you atudy 
and question on these points; for all things that hav motion 
—and there is naught without—move in Delty and forma 
part of Deity; and you cannot be made in the image of 
Deity or God, for individual spirit forms a mite in the great 
mass of omnipotent matter or spirit, which is God. Thence 
let your watchword be Onward, and remember me, 4s ever, 
to be your affectionate sister, ANN.” 

Friend Bennett, it is a very remarkable circumstance that 
in all my intercourse with spirits (and my communications 
are volumincus and Cover a great number of years) I hav 
never found oue who said he or she had seen or ever ex- 
pected to see Jesus, or any of that holy class, Is it possible 
Lam too wicked to be approached? An old orthodox saint 
assures me that by dealing with spirita I am sinning away 
my day of grace; that Iam actuaily flying in the face of 
God ! ; 

Since reading your '' Champions of the Church,” wherein 
you faithfully record the cruelties and butcheriesy which 
these Christian heroes inflicted upon each other, all in the 
name of the Prince of Peace, God’s favorite deputy, a new 
and startling idea has burst upon me—whether there ia not 
danger of being too good! The fact ie, the world has very 
unsettled ideas of goodness ; so much 80 that many good- 
meaning men ia all agea hav been poisoned, crucified, hung, 
and roasted because they hav not come up to the theological 
standard. When I observe things from a humanitarian 
standpoint I am afraid that you, myself, yes, and many of 
your readers, are really too good to be Christians! 

Now, friend Bennett, if it should so happen that the or- 
thodex quidnuncs should sueceed in their God-in-the-Con- 
stitution scheme, 1 think it wonld be best for us Infidels to 
keep shady. With Ingersoll, Elmina, yourself, and hun- 
dreds I know of I think it will go hard, At my advanced 
time of life, with me it will hardly make much matter. I 
thought best to throw out this suggestion, and don’t forget 
that pious Anthony is sneaking around with the measuri: g 
end of theological purity. Yours for truth, 

: Davin Bruce. 

Tur greatest cataract in the world is the Falls of Niagara 
where the water from the great upper lakes forms 4 river 
three-fourths of a wile in width, and then, beling suddenly con- 
tracted, plunges over the rocks in two columns to the depth 


of 165 feet. 


All light, ° 


1 a 
.$he sentiments of Mr. Green, that we may “ now all goto! Once more, may I repeat, please be prompt in calling the 
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skye work,” and forget past differences, uniting m epirit to carry | auxiliary Leagués together, deciding the future connection, 
Communications. out the great objects of the League, even if we are obliged and in sending the report to the Secretaries. 
to move on the’enemy in two separate batallions, under two i © A, L. Rawson, Sec, N. L. L., 
separate leaders ; and when the victory is won, if happily it à 34 Bond street, New York. 
may be done in our day and generation, then will the two - j : . 
National Liberal Tongue ai inte one erate cali: An Apology for the Ex-Clergy. 
of united brethren, and clasp hands in Jubilee that the w i : S = = a 
our fathera begun for liberty is accomplished, and the state bere ae or THE TRUTH SEEKER, ae A oe l 
secularized for the equal rights of all, Then each party will spondent (T. C. L.) in phd a of the 2ist o aE er, 
applaud the deeds done for the cause by the other, and the a a oD on the $ mes r. Abbot and the “F in 
only strife will be to render due justice to the honest mo~ ‘ATK, Quotes, a a motto, “Once a priest, always a priest, 
tives of all, Work is the great panacea for all ailments and and then adda, ‘' The clerical virus once struck in can never 
irritating differences of the two National Liberal Leagues, bestruck out, Itis as inergdicable as witch-grass or Cana- 
aud therefore let each section stop firing. at the other, and. ada thistle. Liberalism cannot eo inoculate the old stock, 
right about face to the common enemy of both, who now ear es eee p E a Pere ie ee 
are rejoicing at our family feud. May their gladness be cannot be denied that dogmatism, self-conceit, arro- 
soon turned to mourning, and all Liberal. Lesgues of both | 2008, and a strong disposition to dominate are, and always 
factions cease to give them any comfort or encouragement, hav ‘been, striking features in the character of the clergy. 
is the earnest wish of - Yours truly Henny DAMON. They spring forth ‘and grow in them as naturally as grasa 
ea i grows in May on rich soil after a three days’ gentle and 
warm rain, They are the legitimate growth from the root 


Action of the Fourth N. Y. League. doctrine of all the creeds of Christendom ‘that a priest or 


minister of the gospel is an ambassador extraordinary and 
At a meeting of the Fourth New York Liberal League, gorp ° y 


4 , a minister plenipotentiary from the court of heaven to that 
hee ee evening, Dec. 1, the following resolutions were | province of the monatch’s dominions called the earth, which 
adopted : i 


zt ; ; losg has been, and stil is, in revolt against his authority, 
erd Tiat ka T A O D ee and that his function is:to offer the rebels, and persuade 
the reason that they are unconstitutional and are capable of i = gN a palvaton ages i gah ant ae 
being, and hav been, so construed as to interfere with Lib- j 1*0% OD'Y 80, Dub In commission itself which the Al- 


erty of opinion regarding religious, medical, and social | mighty King givs this functionary, through his accredited 
questions. agency, he go defers to the ambassador that he pledges him- 
Resolved, That. while we are in favor of any and all Con- | self to ratify all his official acts, saying, in these express 
eviitonal awe looking to tho Buppreeslon 05. esy an me terms, ‘ Whatsoever ye bind on earth shall be bound iu 
ages aby ie gaa eral Government which in any way give a | Beaven; and whatsoever ye loose on earth shall be loosed in 
Government officer any power as censor of the opinions of | heaven; whosoever'’s sins ye remit they are remitted; and 
whosoever’s sing ye retain they are retained.” Therefore 


the people, Ree 
Resolved, That we regard the action of the minority at} the priest in the Church of England says, in his form of 
absolution, ‘'I absolve thee from all thy sins,” etc, 


Syracuse as hasty and ill-advised, without sufficient juti 
cation, and tending to create ili-feeling where there should ‘Now, is it-strange that a man who believes this theory, 
and who is invested with this divine authority, and feels it 


be harmony, and that we bope the Local Leagues of the 
country will not giv the leaders of the new League aid and 
comfort by owning allegiance to the newly formed League. | in the marrow of his bones, should dictate and domineer as 
Resolved, That we condemn, and pronounce false, the|the clergy do? especially when the people composing the 
statement made Py moms s: 3 tier membr oi aA oe church humbly and devoutly acknowledge the claim, and 
ague oston i , to. saf 
League, ma Seo Le Coaniee: are E as mpathy with the fear, and tremble at the solemn thought that the remission 
venders of impurity, or retention of their sins by the clergy is ratified in heaven? : 
Resolved, That we hope the Leagues of the country, both | I hav known a clodhopper, of the feeblest texture of brain, 
nationa! aud local, will devote themselves to the righteous | so intoxicated with this ambassadorship idea, when he saw 
work in which we are engaged, ignoring all differences of | his preacher exercising his functions in “fencing the tables” 
on a sacramental ocecasion, that he would leave his father’s 
plow, get a smattering of education at & church college and 
‘theological seminary, be ordained, and then come out a 


opinion in minor matters, giving the hand of friendship 

and fellowship to all reformers who are really striving to 

make pleaganter the home of the universal family, and ever 
full-fledged—no, I was not going to say goose, as I know 
you would suggest, but—ambassador of the true Jesus 
Christ, his robes of office fluttering in the wind, and the 


remember that in unity there is strength, but that with mu- 
tiny in our camp we shall be an easy prey to the vigilant 

simple rustics dazed with astonishment and fear at his am- 
bassadorial importance. 


- 


Profanity and Obscenity. 
. Perhaps I can throw a little light upon the question what 
obscenity really is by giving two parallel definitions: 

Profanity: want of due regard for the sacredness of 
religion. 

Obscenity: want of, due regard for the sacredness of sex. 

There is alwaysa tendency on the part of low-minded 
persons to treat the most sacred things with contempt, or at 
least without reverence. Profane language and obscene 
language both assume that there is a sacredness which the 
speaker wilfwly violates. The ancient Hebrews had a 
name for God which was too sacred to be spoken atall; but 
we do not learn that it made them regard him with any- 
more real reverence, And if we hav words or expressions 
relatiog to sex whick cannot be printed, it is no indication 
of real reverence for true sexual relatinns. A religious man 
does not fear that his reverent use of the sacred words of 
retigion will lead to profanity; nor should any pure-miuded 
man fear that the reverent use of words and expressions 
relating to sex will lead to obscemity. 

Blasphemous representations. or acts come within my 
definition of profanity, The man who represents by a pic- 
ture or indicates by an act, a disregard for the sacredness of 
the religion of his country, attempting to stimulate unholy 
feelings, is profane as well as blasphemous. The man who, 
bya picture or by an act, manifests a disregard for the 
sacredness of sex, attempting to stimulate unchaste feelings, 
is obscene. i Í 

It is not, then, the words that are profane or obscene, if 
they indicate proper ideas. Representations of the sexual 
organs are not Obscene, for it is necessary that they should: 
bo represented in anatomical books, But it is the intent or 
the purpose of the language, or the representation or tHe act 
which determines whether or not it is obscene. 

The intent of the writer of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” which is to 
be judged of by bis Jauguage, is the criterion by which we 
are to determine whether or not it is obscene, It is evident 
that if the author is right in his views, there is no disregard 
for the sacredness of sex. On the contrary, he believes that 
he ig ennobling sexual relations. But Imay mention two 
respects in which his views differ from those generally 
entertained. He believes ‘that a woman exposed to unde- 
sired maternity has aright to prevent conception; and he 
believes that a man and a woman, not married to each 
other, may sleep together in innocence, by which I under- 
stand him to mean in continence and without unchaste 
desires. But if this makes his book obscene, because the 
public sentiment stiil sanctions enforced maternity, and 
regards sleeping together as necessarily a temptation to 
unchastity, then a missionary preaching to the heathen is 

necessarily profane; for his ideas of religion, however sin- 


enemy ever watching and praying for, our defeat. Let us 
join forces, that we may be, through the omnipotent justice 
of our cange, as impregnable as the serried ranks of the 
old-time English archers. ; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each 


cere or reverent he may be, differ from those of the country | of the Liberal papers. DANIEL E. Ryan, President. As the Spanish Envoy left Saratoga last summer declining 
in which he preaches, Avy principle upon which the} Eueenm M, MACDONALD, Secretary. to pay hia livery-stable bill, because, by the law of nations, 
author of ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” can be imprisoned for writing te he was exempted from such vulgar necessities, s0 the ambas. 


sadors from the court of heaven are shielded from annoy- 
ance by the divine injunction, ‘‘ Touch not mine anointed, 
and do my prophets no harm.” Is it any wonder that the 
esprit du corps should strike its roots deeply into his charac- 
ter? Only think of the almost sovereign power a priest or 
clergyman has—to absolve’ man from his sins and send 
him to heaven a redeemed sinner, or fasten his sing upon 
him and send him down to eternal burnings! i : 
I am simply explaining how it comes to pass that the 
“ clerical virus,” like the poison of a rattlesnake in the 
blood, permeates the whole man from crown to sole and 
makes him what he is. Your correspondent dislikes even 


or publishing it, or upon which others can be imprisoned 
for selling it, would demand more severe punishment for 
those who teach views of religion different from those gen- 
erally accepted, since the relations of man to his Maker 
must nécessarily be higher than those of man to woman, 
JUSTITIA, 


. Action of the Palmyra Liberal League. 


At the meeting of the Palmyra Liberal League, on Sun- 
day, Nov. 24, the following resolutions were passed unani- 
mously : 

Resolved, That we indorse the action of the Congress of 
the National Liberal League, held at Syracuse. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves for the unconditional 
repeal of the so-called Comstock postal law, believing it to 
be unconstitutional and dangerous to persongl liberty. 

Resolved, That denouncing priestly intolerance, we pledge 
ourselves anew to the earnest support of the National Lib- 
eral League, and to the princip'es for which we are united. 


Letter from Horace Seaver, 


INVESTIGATOR OFFICE, Boston, Nov. 30, 1878. 
FREND Bennett: Inclosed please find five dollara, the 
sum which I promised you at Watkins last summer, to help 


a little in your forthcoming trial, I am sorry the amount is H, M. Norra, } Commi i ; : , 
r A age i e L. B. KESLER, Ommittee. |the dregs of this .pretentiousness in an ex- Rev. who is a 
not ten times more, for I hav the disposition to giv it, but eee sn ae Radical. Aud the venerable Mr. Hazard, the distinguished ` 


unfortunately for you I am not rich. I hope, however, that 
even this sum which I send may not be needed by reason of 
your case being dropped by the Court, or passed over in 
default. If so, please accept the iuclosed asa New Year's 
“present, f 
I also send you my kind regards, and with them the ein- 

cere wish that yourself, our mutual friend W. 8. Bell, and 
Miss Tilton may hav a speedy deliverance at your approach- 
ing trial, and never again fall into ‘‘ the hands of the Philis- 
tines.” 7 : HORACE BEAVER. 

- [Many thanks to Friend Seaver for his donation, and for 
his kindly words and friendly sympatby. When our ene- 
mies show the disposition to annoy us and perscute us for 
opinion’s sike, itis very pleasant to feel that friends stand 
by us ready to sustain us by their sympathy and material 
aid. May we ever prove worthy of the confidence thus 
evinced—Ep, T. Bj 7 


- | advocate of Spiritualism in Providence, Rhode Island, com- 
plains that in the ranks of the Spiritualists, who call no man 
rabbi, the ex-clergy show similar signs that the old lesson 
of dogmatism still exists in them and evinces itself in their 
priestly demeanor. i 
I hav no language sufficiently strong to express my scorn 
and abhorrence of this ambassadorship idea. I hav taken 
the most peaceful medicine of a drastic nature to purge it 
out of myself, and, till I saw Father Hazard’s and T, ©. L.'s 
criticisms, felt that the work was completely done, But 
although I hav never pushed myself forward in the Radical 
ranks, considering it sufficient honor to do yeoman's service 
as a private soldier, since the eye cannot see itself, I fear 
that all those of us who are so unfortunate as to hav been 
‘clergymen must take, henceforth, back seats in the chariot 
of reform, and not presume to touch the reins, for fear the 
horses run of. -> 
But I deny the truth of the motto, ‘‘ Once a priest, always 
a priest,” The charge is too sweeping. While I admit that 
it is generally true, it is false. in particular cases. I once 
knew of a boy who was bitten by a copperhead in thie field, 
and the poison was eliminated from his system and his life 
saved by his drinking atin cup full of rye whiskey. In like 
manner, clergymen who hay outgrown their creeds and 
demitted their office hav rendered valuable service to the 
causeof humanity without giving any offense to their co- 
workers by their ev.cathedra spirit. A considerable number 
of clergymen joined the anti-slavery cause during the thirty 
years of the struggle, but they all dropped their official 
robes when they stepped upon the anti-slavery platform. 
Parker Pillsbury, Henry C. Wright, Waring R. Robinson, 
Dr. Brisbane, Samuel May, and many others who were 
either complete or inchoate clergymen, were distinguished 
leaders in the cause, but no one ever heard it charged that 
they evinced any spirit of dogmatiem. If there were any 
dregs of this kipd in their characters, they were. over: 
whelmed and eclipsed entirely by a patriotic and humani-: 
tarian devotion to the cause of the slave. -And in the still 


To the Auxiliary Liberal Leagues. 
- Several of the auxiliary Liberal Leagues hav already 
taken action on the question of remaining in the old League 
under the leadership of the Hon. Elizur Wright, or seced- 
ing and joining the new League led by Mr. Abbot. It is 
desirable that ali the Leagues should také such action as 
soon as it may be convenient to hav a meeting for that pur- 
pose. By so doing and reporting to the Secretaries of both 
National Leagues, the directors of each will be the better 
able to lay out their work for the coming year. a 

There never was more nee of just the kind of work tha 
the National Liberal League proposes,to do, and if the let- 
ters received here indicate the spirit of the people in the 
different sections of the country, the workers in the new 
field will be strong in numbers and resolute of purpose. 
Let us aim to organize a thousand auxiliary Leagues during 
the coming year, that we may hav a thousand centers from 
which to advocate the demands of Liberalism in the matter 
of equal taxation for all persons or societies ; equal respect 
and protection for the religious opinions of all persons or 
societies ; the use of publice money for Governmental pur- 
poses only ; protection of all citizens of the United States 
at home or abroad ; and the national supervision of a secu- 
lar, elemental education, 

This work will be effectually done under the leadership of 
our time-honored President, Hlizur Wright, who has all his 
life been a zealous champion of human rights, It will be well 
done also under the lead of Mr. Francis E. Abbot, for the 
-work is one of principle more than of men. . If both 
of Boston, whose active labors for the cause and executive | Leagues would chow a list of a thousand auxiliaries during 
capacities are well known, and shall fill the balance of the! 1879, the cause would become of national importance at 
Committee with gentlemen from other sections of the state | once.. However rapid or slow our progress may be, let us 
as Boon as possible, and you may look to old Massachusetts, be always right in principle and actibn, trusting to time to 
with a reasonable expectation that a goodly number of new correct any errors that may happen tbroigh ignorance or 
leagues will be organized, and our principles set forth to the prejudice, Education, information, and knowledge are the 


Letter from Henry Damon. 
27 BERWICK PARK, BOSTON, 
Mass, Nov. 24, 1878. } 
Prof. A. L. Rawson, Secretary of N. L. L., Dear Sir: 
Yours of Nov. 21+t, informing me of my appointment as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee for the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, is duly received. Profoundly grateful for the 
great honor you hav done me, and sensible of my incapacity 
to fill so responsible a position as it truly deserves, I shall 
endeavor, to the best of my ability, to work for the interests 
of the National Liberal League throughout my native 
state. I hav associated with me Messrs, Verity and Rivers 


people during the coming winter. I most sincerely echo! great factors of true progresa. . 


The Truth Seeker, December 7, 1828. 
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more humane work of liberating the souls of our country- 
men from the galling chains of superstition, I do not see 
why tbe same class of men may. not render acceptable ser- 
vice without incurring the reproach of their fellow-laborers 
as being presuming and dogmatic. 

Now, if I werggas thin in the skin as some persons I 
know, I would take mortal offense at the sweeping reproach 
of T. ©. L. and his implied invitation that all who were 
once clergymen should retire into the obscurest corner of 
the field of action. But in the holy war now waging against 
superstition, none of my fellow-soldiers can wound my feel- 
ings unless he designs to do so. The sparks that fly from 
the collision of mind with mind among honest and sincere 
men, should fall on water, and not nitro-glycerine. 

- AN Ex-CLERGYMAN. 

Enon Valley, Penn., September 29, 1878. 

— or 


Extract from a Lecture on Health | 
BEFORE THE JOHN STUART MILL LIBERAL LEAGUE (NO, 3), 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., NOV. 17, 1878, BY ONE OF THE MEMBERS, 

I define health as the harmony of all the life forces with 
each other and with the surroundings, It is. wholeness, 
soundness of body and mind—the Creator’s best gift. 
Without it, life is only a burden; with it, everything is a 
delight. For it, when once it is impaired, men will giv 
years of patient endeavor and everything which they pos- 
sess. Yet there is no gift of life which is so wantonly wast- 
ed. People liv as if they knew its sources to be infinite and 
` inexhaustible, and when, by their ignorance or folly, it is 
impaired, they run to the doctor with a faith that is fairly 
pathetic, expecting that he will turn to his bottle and: pour 
them out a dose which shall more than supply their lavish 
waste. But I want you to know, young men, that this faith 
is supremely baseless. I want you to know, now, in the 
days of your youth, that the fountains of life and health are 
not exhaustless, and that, once emptied, they can never be 
refilled. I think it must be evident to every one, as soon as 
he thinks about it, that one’s life and health can be only a 
given quantity. Hence if it is once wasted it cannot be 
replaced. For this reason the function of the real physician 
is not so much to restore health as to teach people how to 
‘preserve it. This greatest of goods is to be preserved, not 
wasted; for, once it is lost or impaired, it can never be 80 
restored that the man shall be what he was, or would hav 
been, if it had not been impaired. This is a point which, it 
seems to me, is almost univereally overlooked; and every- 
body supposes if they get well after being sick, they are just 
as well as if they had never been ill. - But a moment’s reflec- 
tion will, I think, show any one that such supposition is 
false. Sickness is always a great tax on the Jife forces, and 
it is a philosophic principle that forces once used cannot be 
returned to the same use. Hence the importance that peo. 
ple should be taught the inestimable value of health and the 
best way to preserve it. . 

If all this is true, and I can get you to see it, you cannot 
fail to put a new estimate on health, and bav an increasing 
care not to impair it. If when we hav impaired it we bav 
only to go to the doctor and he will make us as good as new 
again, as a watchmaker would replace a broken spring in a 
watch, then health has one value; but if,'as I hav attempted 
to show, the once used force can never be replaced, that the 
health can never be what it was or would hav been, then. it 
has quite another and bigher,value. Perfect health is per- 
fect life—physical, mental, and moral—and, like all other 
perfection, is unattainable by finite creatures. Yet the maes 
of the people who hav attained to adult age hav what is 
termed good health; that is, the life forces are in such har- 
mony with each other and the surroundings that the people 
are comfortable and enjoy life. But, for all this, fully one. 
half the human race are born into conditions so out of har. 
mony that they cannot sustain lifé, and they die before they 
are five years old. They bav no soundness or wholeness, 
and human wisdom has not yet discovered. the methods by 
which their life forces can be brought into accord with each 
other and the conditions so as to make it possible for them to 
continue. Men hav learned to do better than this with their 
horses and cattle. Their young almost entirely come to 
maturity, because we are careful that only the superior ones 
` gball hav progeny. The chief, I had almost said the only, 
reason why one-half of the human race die in infancy is, 
that they are not well born, to begin with.. Will the time 
ever come when the man in feeble health, whose physical 
or Moral forces are weakened, will perceive that, since like 
begets like, he has no right to bring offspring into this 
world, because it is certain as natural Jaw that he will be- 
queath to them his own infirmities and suffeiings? No 
more has the robust man any right to beget childrea of a 
aickiy woman, and for the same reason, 

Just here, young men, is a point I want you to think of. 
Ponder it well, and see that you gain such control of your- 
selves that you do not bring into this world children who 
shall hav a right forever to curse you for their infirmities. 
It has happened to me several times to hear such curses, and 
they are deep and bitter. Right here is a point where peo- 
ple need instruction, This is the particular in which every 
consideration of public and individual well-being requires 
that men should hay self-control. Isay men, for they are the 


begetters of children. Upon them rests the whole responsibil 


ity, and they ought to be so educated and hav such control of 
themselves that offspring should never be the result of acci- 
dent, They ought to hav such knowledge that, marrying, 
they would hav supreme regard to the health, both physical 
and moral, of the woman to be made a wife. Just see how 
much care a man givs to the pedigree of his stock! How 
infinitely more important that he should regard the pedigree 
of the woman he would make his wife, or that a woman 
should consider the ancestry of the man she would marry! 
He has a right to know this thoroughly, and she has a right 
to the same knowledge of him, Tbe law of heredity applies 


make an allusion to a young man in a neighboring town, and 
said: ‘‘ He is either a fool-ora knave.” The gentleman of 
whom the clergyman thus spoke was then s regident of a 
town in which he had been brought up from his youth, and 
by those who best knew him was regarded as an honest, 
upright business man‘and citizen, of more than ordinary 
intelligence. The only reason known why the above-men- 
tioned minister should hav spoken of him in so severe a 
manner was because the gentleman, in a lecture delivered 
not long before, had seen fit to express an opinion entirely 
different from the reverend geptleman’s about the benefit or 
utility of Sunday-schools, ‘‘This fool or knave,” as the 
clergyman called him, removed, some years ago, to another 
town in Massachusetts, and opened a schoo! for young men, 
giving instruction in business, and some other branches of 
knowledge not fully attended to in common schools. And, 
though not abating one jot or tittle of his former private 
radical views, he hag ‘so far had the confidence of the com- 
munity as a competent teacher and a conscientious, upright, 
honest man, that parents of- widely different religious views 
send their sous to his schoo], We mention the above to 
show how easi'y clergymen may be mistaken in their views 
of men with whom they hav no personal acquaintance. Mr. 
Cook speaks of Mr. Heywood as an “Infidel,” afterwards as 
“a public criminal.” The writer of this has not read Mr. 
Heywood’s book, and is unable to say whether he is uvjustly 
incarcerated or not; but gentlemen of intelligence and high 
standing in the community think that his imprisonment is 
not just. We remember the time when that good man, Syl- 
vester Graham, came near being mobbed in Boston because 
he advertised to giv a lecture on physiology to women only 
-—on subjects of vital importance to the human family. 


alike to men aud animals. It is a wickedness which nature 
punishes without mercy to beget children of impure stock. 
if there are any here tormented with the ills of hereditary 
disease, let them hear me, and determine now that they will 
so master themselves that they will never bequeath their 
infirmities to another. So doing, if they hav none to bless 
them, they will hav none who may rightfully curse them, 
and that always. ` j 

Here we come down to the basis of all human depravity, 
which ig so great that many theologians hav believed and 
taught that it was total. Most people are here as the result 
of men’s gross and uncontrolled passions. Multitudes of 
childreg come not because they are wanted, but wholly be- 
cause men’s worse than brutish passions must be gratified. 
I say worse than brutisb, and I say it deliberately; for, so 
far as I know, man is the only animal who will ever enforce 
maternity on the female without her solicitation. There is 
no brute so mean as that. How can children be healthy and 
harmonious with themselves and the conditions, who are 
thus brought here by a lust whose only wish is that they 
would not come? Uninvited guests in this world, how can 
they be at their ease? The only wonder is that there are 80 
few devils ag there are. This is the department of hnman 
life where there is the least self control, yet self control here 
is, it seems to me, the foundation of all morality. 

ee 
(From The Boston Commonwealth] 


Pyrotechnic Rhetoric. 


Rev. J oseph Cook, a week ago, in the prelude to his Mon- 
day lecture, went off in one of his worst spasms of lurid 


objurgation, the occasion being the late Liberal League 
Session at Syracuse, N. Y., when that body divided on the 
question of demanding the repeal of the Congressional law 
pertaining to the use of the mail for the dissemination of 
improper Hterature.. Every intelligent reader knows that 
the mission of the Liberal League is to bring about an entire 
separation of Church and State—in other words, to allow 
religion or theology to stand on its own merits, while gov- 
ernment concerns itself solely with’ the political or secular 
affairs of the people. Itis almost as well known that gross 
abuses to individuals and property hav come through Mr. 
Anthony Comstock’s interpretation of what is improper lit- 
erature—in the suppression of such as-ha has deemed obnox- 
jous, be being aided by the provisions of the law in ques- 
tion. it is not surprising, therefore, that many persons hav 
thought the better way of getting rid of Comstock—who, we 
must confess, sometimes. seems hardly to know the differ- 
ence between a work of art and an obscene figure—to repeal 
the law under which he gets his authority to supervice the 
methods and morals of his fellow-citizens who hay no pur- 
pose nor desire to minister to prurient gratification. The 
Liberal League, naturally, in the pursuit of its mission, 
would hav its attention directed to tnia effort of Comstock 
to giv his operations under the civil law the bias of his 
denominational prejudices. The ‘question of the circulation 
of obscenity is a wholly different one, as we understand it, 
from that of the privilege of a single individual to pronounce 
upon the turpitude of a publisher or author. While Com- 
stock is not powerful enough to convict and punish, he is, 
unfortunately, powerful enough to cause to be arrested and 
annoyed, as in the case of a lady physiologist in New Yok, 
some very worthy people. 

Joseph Cook, knowing these things as well as anybody of 
equal intelligence, in his ‘‘ prelude” last week, arraigns the 
Free Religionists ag the sympathizers with obscenity and 
lewdness ! He knows that the Free Religious Association has 
no more connection with the Liberal League than the Amer- 
can Missionary Association hua with the Republican party, 
though, as is most probable, members of one belong to the 
other. Ia their corporate capacity and particular work they 
are as dissimilar as any two independent organizations, He 
knows, too, as well as anybody, that the Free Religious 
movement has for its primal object the discovery and accep- 
tance of moral truths in whatever syetem of religion and 
from whatever people, It is the welcoming of all lofty 
thought and high endeavor, in whatever age and from what. 
ever faith, as the correlative and adjuact of Christianity. 
And he knows that men like Rev. Messrs. Bartol, Dudley, 
Savage, Bisbee, anh Hickley, in our community, Kev. 
Messrs, Frothingham, Chadwick, Longfellow, and Johnson, 
in other localities, are sympathetic with the Free Religious 
movemept—men who hav been as pronounced against ail 
vileness and social degradation a3 any men in the land—wko 
hav preached and spoken against Freelove and all ita abom- 
inations more often and more effectively than any other sim- 
ilar number of clergymen of any name, And yet, for the 
purpose of casling reprcach upon these excelleat teachers, 
this pretentious high moral lecturer does not hesitate to bear 
false witness against them by throwing out the inipression, 
repeated over and over again, that they are in sympathy 
with the opponents of Comstock, in favor of the repeal of 
the obscenity law, and part and parcel. with all that is lewd 
and loose in our social state! We giv his intelligent kesr- 
ers the credit of kuowing that Mr. Cook was siandering his 
betters, and that they wili soon come to the conclusion that 
such attacks as this will not advance the cause for which 
the ‘* Monday lectureship ” was instituted. 


io 


(From The Boston Commonwealth} 


| Rey. Joseph Cook and the Use of Hard Names. 


Eiitor Commonwealth: Rev. Joseph Cook is reported as 
saying, in his lecture of the 14th inat.: “A Free-Religious 
Infidel lecturer has lately been arrested in Boston and sent 
to Dedham Jail for making ab immoral use of the mai]. A 
meeting in sympathy with this public criminal was held by 
Free-Religious lafidels in Boston, in Faneuil Hall.” About 
twelve years ago a clergyman in Dorchester, in an evening 


address delivered to his people in the church, saw fit to 


The epithet ‘Infidel ” seems to hav lost much of its force 


since it was applied so freely to Abolitiontsts and come- 
outers from the pro-slavery churches forty years ago. We 
remember hearing Wendell Phillips once say, in presence of 
a large audience in Boston: ‘If I had children I would wish 


to leave them no richer legacy than this inscription on my 
tombstone: When the ministers in Boston preached in favor 
of negro slavery, men Called him an Infidel.” Slavery, it is 
well known, fostered and encouraged licentiousnese, and 
marriage was of no great account when it stood in the way 
of the interest or whims of the master. A Southern lady of 
high character and intelligence has said that “the female 
slave, however fair she may hav become by the various 
commingling of her progenitors, or whatever Ler mental or 
moral acquirements, kuowa that she is a slave, and, 43 such, 
powerless beneath the whims or fancies of her master. If 
he casts on her a desiring eyo sho knows she must submit. 
There is no way of escape; and her only thought is that the 
more gracefully she yields the stronger and longer hold she 
may, perchance, retain upon the brutal appetite of her mas- 
ter. Still, she feels her degradation, and so do others with 
whom she is connected. She bas parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, a lover, perhaps, all of whom suffer through and wilh 
her, and in whose hearts spring up roots of bitterness which 
are destined to grow into trecs whose branches wiil sooner 


or later overshadow the whole land.” 


‘Many years ago, when Mr. Cook’s associates in the min- 
istry were in full fellowship with the pro-slavery ministers 
whose influence was in favor of negro slavery, Mr. Hey- 
wood, just from college, joined in with the despised aboli- 
tionists for the overthrow of that system of iniquity. In 
view of these things, and of the fact that Mr. Cook was 
addressing an audicnce in this city where congregational 
pulpits had been used in favor of slavery.and the fugitive- 
slave Jaw, it would hav been more appropriate and consist- 
ent for him if he had tempered his language toward Mr. 
Heywood with mercy and charity. H. W. B. 

Neponset, Nov. 25th, 1878. 


To the Liberals in Towns within 100 Miles of 
La Harpe, Ill. 

§. Palmer, La Harpe, Ill., paid $50 cash out of his own 
pocket, besides what Mr. Underwood, myself, an! a few 
others hav paid, toward defraying expenses of Freethought 
meeting there, Mr, Palmer has sickness in his family. 
Will Lizeruls remit him what they can afford—g$5, $3, $2, 
$1, or 50 cents? We cannot be Liberal if not just. 


W. F, JAMIESON, 
i—i 


How ro Rap, and Hints in Choosing the Best Books, with 
a Classificd list of works of Biography, History, Criti- 
cism, Fine Arts, Fiction, Poetry, Religion, Science, 
Language, etc. By Amelie V. Petit. Pp. 220. 12mo, 
cloth. Price $100. R. R. WELLS & Co., Publishers, 
737 Broadway, N. Y. : 

This new work is the result of a conscientious effort to 
meet a public demand for a compact manual or treatise 
supplying information with regard to books and authors. 
People who hav not read much, people who are desirous of 
oblaining trustworthy advice with regard to the selection of 
books suitable for their children’s reading, people who sre 
interested iu the collection of books for personal or public 
purposes, societies that are forming libraries, and, in fact, 
ail wao ate interested in books, will find in“‘Elow to Read’ 
very important aid. Not only does it contain the titles of 
thousands of volumes on about all the subjects currently dia- 
cussed in the English tongue, but also carefully prepared 
criticisms of many authors of eminence, dead and living, 
acd useful hints on the books suitable for self-improvement. 
Though the author may err in his estimate of the value of 
bilbical literature, hig aim has been to meet fully the com- 
mon inquiries of reading people with regard to books and 
authors, and we doubt not that publishers generally will wel- 
come the volume ag a help in what is often a matter of much 
perplexity—to send a correapondent just what he wants, 

a n 


A Brita farmer has collected and planted 600 varie. 


ties of potatoes. The crop will furnish an opportunity to . 


correet the existing potato pomenciature, 


m 


- more deeply into the subject. 


The Truth Berker, December 7, 1828. 


The Radical Pulpit. 


Have We Still a Religion 7—Coneluded. 


LECTURE BY PROF, FELIX ADLER BEFORE THE SOCIETY 
i ` FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 


It hasbeen believed by some that when we said, 
Deed, and not creed, we sought to abandon the 
religious issues; that we sought to confine ourselves 
to the practical good. Ah, but in this practical age 
good is the very substance of religion. Good is an 
infinite quantity. To aspire after the good, therefore, 
is to aspire after the infinite ; and if the definition 
of religion be, the relations of finite man to the 
infinite, then, indeed, have we achieved the highest, 
loftiest, and fullest type of religion in our imper- 
sonal worship of absolute justice, absolute purity, 
and absolute love. 

The meaning of this statement will become elearer 
when I call your attention to an answer which has 
been given to the same question by one of the most 
eminent men of our time—by David Frederick 
Strauss. About six years ago Strauss published a 
work entitled “The Old Faith and the New.” He had 
already earned distinction of another field. He was 
‘that gigantic miner and sapper in Christianity who 
delved under ita foundations until the ruin came 
down amid disaster. Hehad looked with pain upon 


the idolatrous worship of the Bible; and in his| 


* Life of Jesus” he strove to show how it was made 
up of ancient traditions, mingled with some new 
superstitions, and how little of the New Testament 
could be attributed to the authorship of Jesus him- 
self. So when this man wha, had so fearlessly 


arrayed himself against the religious prejudices of | 


the day—when this man came once more before the 
public and claimed to tell them not only concerning 
the old faith which he had so terribly assaulted, but 
also to tell them of the new faith which he would 
erect upon the ruins of the old, it is not strange that 
the world listened in anxious, breathless expectancy 
to hear what his message of the new faith might be. 
I believe that Strauss has failed, and in pointing out 
his error I hope to force into all the greater promi- 
nence, and into bolder relief, that which I am con- 
winced is the only real and lasting basis of religious 
innovation. He begins his work, “The Old Faith 
and the New,” by asking the question, Are we still 
Christians? to which he gives the negative answer, 
as was to be expected. No, we are not. Then comes 
the weightier question, Have we still a religion ? 
And this question he subdivides, and‘asks, First, Do 
you: believe in a personal God? He says, No. The 
tendency of all philosophy is opposed to the assump- 
tion of a personal God ; philosophy requires the 
illimitable ; personality is limited. Becomily, mod- 
ern ‘astronomy is opposed to the assumption of a 
personal God ; modern astronomy makes it very 
difficult to conceive of a personal God, for modern 
astrouomy has shown us that this firmament which 
we had supposed to be a vault of crystalline. blue, 
containing Only that heaven where God sits on his 
throne, surrounded by bis angels, is really resolved 
into an infinitude of worlds, and that the idea of the 
firmament we have called heayen is a mere poetical 
illusion ; and so, as Strauss puts it, the -personal 
God has lost his house; ad what is more, the 
angels have also vanished, and the personal God has 
lost his servants. If he has no longer a home from 
which to thunder his missiles of war, nor vassals to 
cringe before him, what element of personality is 
left in your personal God? He reasons thus, con- 
forming to the popular prejudice. But he goes 
He says that man 
arrives at the limits beyond which he is incapable of 
examining clearly, and he looks down into the mists. 
of the unfathomable abyss, and in this abyss he sees a. 
gigantic image float, and it is like himself, and he 
worships it, and says it is his God. But after a time 
he considers, and he discovers that this gigantic 
image is only the image of himself reflected upon 
the mists. 

Strauss then discusses prayer. He says no man 
can pray any longer in the hope that his prayer will 
be answered. Some men, he says, will continue to 
pray, not in hopes that their prayers will be an- 
swered, but merely for the sake of the reflex 
action upon themselves. But if prayer be only a 
means to an end, then it must be left to every indi- 
vidual to select those means which he finds best 
adapted to himself; and the modern man will not 
select prayer. 

Then he discusses immortality, and he takes up 
the arguments in favor of immortality one after the 
other. That the soul is simply a substance and can- 
not, therefore, die, is simply an aspiration that re- 
mains to be proven. That virtue unrequited here 
requires compensation in the hereafter, and that vice 
here must receive punishment in the other life, is a 
supposition contrary to the nature of virtue, which 
says every virtue carries with it its own reward, and 
every vice involves its own retribution, 

. He says men should be more modest, He claims 


that the generality of thoge who reach old age hay 
"really lived out all the powers that were in them; 


and that men sheyld be content to lay down their 


lives when life’s journey is ended and. take their 
repose, He does-not believe ina personal God; he 
does not believe in prayer; he does not believe in 
the immortality of the soul; yet he has a new faith. 
What, then, does he believe? Simply. this: We 
are a part of an infinite whole. There is a. power 
greater than we in the universe; what it is we do 
not understand. The tendency of the universe is 
yeasonable ; that we trust. We ourselves: shall 
bring our lives into harmony with the universe ; 
that is our duty. We are dependent upon this vast 
world in which we live, but we are also superior. to 
the world in our conscience and our nature, which is 
one with the infinite nature. 

A fair, philosophic. creed this. Various state- 
ments in it, indeed, might be questioned. and chal- 
lenged, yet let that pass; that don’t now attract our 
interest. We wish to know what is the practical 
application of this. 
disappointed. The man who set: out to construct a 
new faith has missed an essential point. The builder 
of a new religion, as the builder of a house, cannot 
erect his superstructure without first preparing some 
foundation on which it may rest. 

Three things are offered to the modern world 
instead of the Church, First, the modern world 
wishes to study natural science; secondly, they 


wish to engage in political affairs; and thirdly, | 


they wish to cultivate their tastes in the delightful 
recreations of art, poetry, music, and more espe- 
cially the drama, These things are very well, are 
excellent in their way, but they do not stand in- 
stead of ygligion. Natural science informs us what 
are the relations between the different parts of the 
external world, but religion asks what, is the relation 
of man to the universe, and what is the purpose of 
his being. To engage in political affairs will not, as 
Strauss says, give us religious satisfaction. I ask 
you, yourselves, do you experience a religious satis- 
faction when you go to the polls and see some stag- 
gering idiot going before you to deposit his. vote—3a 
vote of equal weight with your own in swaying the 
affairs of the nation? Is it with religious satisfac- 
tion that you behold that tottering, staggering fool ? 
Is it with religious satisfaction that you con your 
morning journal, knowing that it is crammed with 
falsehoods, knowing that the very facts which are 
presented to you are fabricated. in the interest of 
party, knowing that even the great issues of the 
nation, proclaimed by the different parties, are meré 
cloaks behind which political schemers hide their 
game? Then if our power were great in mouldin 
the affairs of men, if we could make men wiser an 
more virtuous, and make justice predominate in the 
affairs of our people, then there might be some satis- 
faction in the exercise of the franchise ; but when 
we find that we have only a choice between men 
who are about equally selfish, weak, and incapable, 
profuse in promises, but on the first occasion found 
lamentably wanting, then all question of religious 
satisfaction in the exercise of our political judgment 
and of our political prerogatives is quickly dismissed. 
Strauss wrote at a time when the new empire was 
founded, in the days after our civil war, and these 
times always leave behind them-long reaches of 
barren years. 

And he requires, lastly, that we shall cultivate the 
arts, poetry, music, and the drama, 
but they are not a substitute for religion. We see 
the unhappy Lady Macbeth seeking to wash away 
the stain of blood from her hand—the little hand 
which not all the perfumes of Arabia will ever more 
sweeten. We hear her husband’s terrible cry, “Sleep 
no more! Macbeth does murder sleep!” If we have 
an inward abhorrence of crime, it will stand us in 
good stead amid the temptations of life. When we 
see the hero march into the battle’t the call of duty, 
then our souls kindle, and we feel what a priceless 
treasure honor is, and what a slight sacrifice it would 
be to yield up life in its behalf. All these are good 
—that we do not dispute; but they are not enough; 
we want more. We are not content with the ideal 
merely; we don’t content ourselves. with the shad- 
ows of a magic lantern, but we ask that the ideal 
shall be developed into the real. To convert the 
ideal of morality into practive, that ia the substance 
of all religion.. Emerson says: 

‘« The sower scatters broad his seed, 
The wheat thou strewest be souls.” 

Wide is our field whereon we shall sow, and the 
laws, institutions, and manners of mankind are the 
material wherewith we work. We are all artists of 
the good in ourselves and in society around us, and 
the things we mold are hearts. 

Strauss sought to construct a religion from th 
head. He forgot that religion is of the heart, he 
forgot that the foundation of religion is conscience, 
and he failed. To construct a religion from the 
head has been attempted at various times, Old Ca- 
tholicism attempted it. The men of that new creed 
sat down in council and said, “How now, let us 
make Catholicism reasonable;” and so, as some of 
the North American savages shape the heads of 
their infants to please their æsthetic tastes, these 
fathers of the faith pressed its head into the form 
that suited them, and then they- presented this de- 
formed pappoose, this baby of olg Rome, to the 


Our expectations have been, 


These are well, | 


people for their acceptance; but the irreverent péo- 
ple made mouths at that baby and would have none 
of it. And the Liberals have attempted in our day 
to construct a religion from the head without regard 
-to the heart, and it is not surprising that their relig- 
ion does not succeed. They have endeavored to 
make religion reasonable, and that is a thankful task 
to those who are amenable to reason, but the major- 
-ity of men are not amenable to reason, The major- 
ity of men hold a doctrine not because it is reason- 
able, but because it is mysterious and.incomprehensi- . 
ble and they have inherited. it. The majority of 
men require that their heads should be influenced 
through the heart, and not conversely, that the heart 
should be touched through the head; and it-is be- 
cause they did not see this that -many of the leaders 
of Liberalism have failed and have been disappointed 
men to thé end of their days. 

. It was'also Strauss’ error that he did not see that, 
religion must be for the people; he did not see that: 
religion has a mission for the whole world, and ‘must 
: be something that not only the higher ranks, but the 
humblest son of man may understand. He failed 
| because he was an aristocrat. He was an aristocrat, 
and this leader of Liberalism who made his bold 
„attack upon the Church sings his pæans to king- 
! ship; he does not understand the sufferings of the 
people; for them he has only hard words and pibes. 
and cruel thoughts. He advises his king, when the 
people come to him and say, “Our backs are sore | 
with our burdens, we are so heavily weighed down 
with our cares, O our king, and we ask that thou 
relieve us of our burdens,” that he shall answer, “ If 
my fathers made your yoke heavy, I will add to 
your burdens; if my fathers chastised you. with 
whips, I will chastise you with scorpions.” He 
would have-us believe that the liberty of the people 
endangers the state. He is satisfied so long as he is 
undisturbed in his study; so long as art and culture 
deck their tables for his delectation he is satisfied. 
The people shall be kept down with iron force, they 
shall be chained down in their workshops; so long 
as he can live his life of ease he has no thought of 
the life the poor lead. He asks for a gag-law on 
the liberty of speech. If that is the meaning of the 
new faith, may we be preserved from such’ a faith, . 
may we be defended from such a religion. Religion 
is of the heart; religion strives for an ideal, for the . 
individual good, and this ideal constantly grows 
larger and larger and ever larger. Religion is the 
poetry of morality, the essence of morality. It di-. 
rects the ideal vision toward the law accomplished, 
and this ideal beckons us on toward the larger good, 
and leads us slowly but surely in closer proximity to 
these shining aims. 

We set out to-day to show that when we confine 
‘ourselves to the good, we have not abandoned relig- 
ion, but we claim, on the contrary, to have touched 
the very central reality of religion, which is the 
good. We claim, as far as mortals may, as far 
as human hearts can, to have peered into the mys- 
tery of the world and beheld at least the reflex ac- 
tion of that hidden life which no mortal eyes shall 
shall ever see. Our religion is expressed in three 
terms: absolute justice, absolute purity, absolute , 
love. To arms! to arms! the new ideal calls, 
against the passions and indolence in you that pre- 
vents you from becoming better than you are. To 
arms! to arms! against the selfishness and injustice 
which permits law dnd might to trample down the 
right. You who live in the light know that justice 
requires you shall be just; you know that purity 
demands that you shall be pure, and that love calls 
you to lift up the stricken and helpless poor. By 
its fruit a tree is known, and by its works shall Lib- 
eralism be known. Let us strive to live this higher, 
life that is expressed in our triple ideal of justice, 
purity, and love. That is what we have to offer to 
the Church, which is now dying, and which no God 
can ever again save. It is an ancient glory to which 
our soul aspires, of which the olden prophets sang 
the story, it is a golden glory our heart that fires, 
and may we see afar, afar at least, its undying flame. 


; a ae 

DRIED, fish-worms form the chief substitute for bread 
among the inhabitants of the northern parts of Siberia and 
America, as no bread plants will grow there. 


SEVEN WONDERS.—The seven wonders of the world were 
the pyramids of Egypt, the pharos of Alexandria, the walls 
and hanging gardens of Babylon, the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, the statue of the Olympian Jupiter, the mausoleum 
of Artemisia, and the colossus of Rhodes, 

ro 
Tue Virginia People says: ‘A few days ago a farmer rode 


sup to the postoffice in Madison and gave the postmaster a 


letter to be stamped, then handing him two sweet potatoes, 
rode off, leaving the postmaster standing in blank astonish- 
ment, wondering whether Congress had remonetized sweet 
potatoes.” i ba . . 


East Liverroon, Ohio, is warmed and lighted by its 
natural gas wells, one of which has heen running for twen- 
ty years, and sends out as strong a stream as ever. The 
gas givs a flame that almost rivals the electric light in prill- 
iancy, and it costs so little that the lamps in the city streets 
are kept burning day and night. It is used in private houses 
and factories alike, and gooks g steak or beats a furnace 
with equal satisfaction, as 
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Communications. 


_. . Jamieson and Hull. 

To TEE Eprror oy THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I not 
long since saw, insome of the Liberal papers, what I had 
long. expected to see, that W. F. Jamieson had renounced 
Spiritualism. From my Jong avd intimate acquaintance 
with him, I believed him to be as thoroughly capable of 
defending his positions as any one of my acquaintance. I 
also fully believed him to be honest in any position he might 

~tike, This, together with a knowledge that he takes to 
discussion as naturally as a duck takes to water, caused me 
to write to him, inviting him, in public discussion, to giv 
the world his reasons for turning from a ‘knowledge of 
eternal life” to the “weak and beggarly elements” of this 
world. 

I hav no copy of my letter to him, but as he has given me 
the pyivilege of using his reply as I choose, I hand it to you, 
together with my reply to him, for publication. 


Moses HULL. 
JAMIESON TO HULL. 


Waits Hart, ILL , Nov. 22, 103 (1878), 

Moses Hull, My Dear Old Friend: Bo you want tò debate 
with me, do you? Did I not thrash theé severely enough 

when we were “boys?” You want me to bloody your 
nose again. Well, if I hav to, I’spect I must. As I see 
it, you are pretty well along toward Infidelity now. There 
is where you will finally, land. If it falls to my lot to 
bring you ‘‘up higher,” I will do what I can to make 
you a full-fiedged Infidel, for I believe you to be that 
noble thing, an honest man, When I was seventeen years of 
age I left Methodism (although I was never a member of 
that or any other church, I believed that doctrine), and 
resolved then to follow the truth if it damned me to an 
orthodox hell. I hav ever kept that resolutión, and: re- 
ceived curses, even, from some friends, because I did keep 
it. Spiritualism was all I could wish from my acceptance 
of it in 1858 to 1864-5, when I commenced to hav alarming 
doubts. A Christian’ refers his doubts to the. devil. 1 
had no such convenient scapegoat. I lcoked them squarely 
in the face. For nearly fourtcen years I gave up one £0- 
called evidence after another, as fast as the'truth com- 
pelled me, until nine-tenths of what is termed Spiritual 
phenomena were swept away and the other tenth stag- 
gering. Within a few months I hav concluded that I did 
not know the naturg of the remaining tenth not referable to 
trickery or fraud. Then came the question, to my own 
_ mind, ‘Hav you positive proof of spirit existence? of 
_ future life? Do you know it ás you know your own 
existence ? Do you ‘know it as you may be said to know 
the sun will rise to-morrow morning? as the astrono- 
mer knows, to the fraction of a second, when an eclipse, 
far in the future, wili take place?’ You wiil per- 
ceive these queries are substantially the same questions in 
protean form. I concluded I could not put my finger on a 
single phenomenon and say, That proves beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that a spirit, unencased with fiesh, was the 
cause of it. Then what? Could I then say, L am a Spirit- 
ualist? No. A Spiritualist accordiug to his own definition 
must know that people called dead, liv. He must be sure of 
it, as certain as. he is that human beings liv on earth. I 
opine there are tens of thousands of Spiritualists, who, if 
they would put the same questions to themselves, wouid 
discover themselves without’ a demonstration of future 
spiritual existence. 

Some will say, How about your own spiritual experiences 
several years ago? LIanswer. They are placed in the same 
category with my Methodistic spiritual experiences. I felt 
and believed them; but was mistaken in attributing them, 
in both cases, to a spiritual s:urce. Mediums themselvea 
are among the most skeptical class of people on earth, even 
as to the source of their own “ influences.” 

There is a great deal of Liberalism in Spiritualism. That 
I retain. Its theory of a future life, a summer-land, is 
transcendently beautiful; but it is only theory. It may be 
true,. it may not. My Freethought, truth-searching posi- 
tion does not debar me from studying Spiritualism or any 
other subject. If there are inhabitants in any spiritual 
clime, they ovght to be able, in my opinion, to giv ocular 
proofs to everybody on earth. Spiritualists themselves feel 
the force of the fact that they donot. Various, ingenious, 
plausible are their explanations of failure; but to my mind 
they are all unsatisfactory. Spiritualism, with many of its 
adherents, has become the song of a sect. They care more 
for the “cause” than for the truth. They fit the truth to 
the theory instead of the theory to the truth. But, as a 
body, I consider Spiritualists as truth-loving, progressive 
and. humanitarian people. I count’ many friends among 
them, who will not hay less respect for me because I can no 
longer advocate Spiritualism as it is; but prefer to follow 
my own conviction of right. It is not, my friend, without 
a mental struggle that I hav reached my present conclusions. 
I clung to Spiritualism as long as 1 could. My increasing 
skepticism and my Atheism, and Anti-Christianism, hav 
been a sore trial to many Spiritualists. On the other hand, 
there are hosts of them who are not afraid of any man’s 
thoughts, Allhonor to them I feel better and freer to be 
in my present position—the world my country, my brethren 
all mankind, ~. : 

In 1862 you and I debated in Paw Paw, Micb. [ lifted 
you outof Adventism into Spiritualism. I think Spiritualism 
robbed us both of the fear of death. Asa form of Liberal- 
ism it destroyed all fear of orthodox dogmas. It cured me 
of a belief in hell and damna@on, a monster God, and en- 
terprising devil, a slim heaven—in a word, of all confidence 
in a slobbering, slimy theology which is yet winking ite 
bat-eyes iu the glare of the rising aun of Science. 

’ As to your challenge for debate: Iam always ready to 


meet any man in debate. You are my eldest godson. 
Perhaps, my dear boy, I can take you by the hand and lead 
you on to the higher ground of Atheism and scientific 
Materialism, I hav not one word, however, to say against 
Spiritualism. Its failure to demonstrate to me a future life 
is nota crime. I look upon it as a form of Liberalism mid- 
way between the churches of all religions and complete 
mental freedom. That Spiritualism does not afford demon- 
strative proof of a communication between the two worlds 
Tam fully convinced. I want the case clearly and strongly 
stated, or there is no issue between us, I will affirm Athe- 
ism for four sessions: ‘ 

1. Atheism is more rati: nal ihan Deism, Theism, or Pan- 
theism, 

Will you affirm for the following four sessions this: 

2. Modern Spiritual phenomena furnish absolute proof, 
to all who investigate, of the exisience of spirits, after the 
death of their bodies, and of their communication ow earth? 

There is not a Spiritualist in the whole country who dare 
debate that second proposition with me, Unless that is 
debated, there is, as the lawyers say, ‘‘ no cause of action.” 
If Spiritualism cannot fill the measure of that proposition, 
it is a failure, as I say. 

I meant to wrile a short account of my present attitude, 
in response to your. fraternal epistle, but my letter has 
lengthened. Will you do me the favor to preserve this 
letter? You are at liberty to publish it, if you wish, in 
which case I request that it appear entire, as I will not be 
responsible for extracts printed out of their connection, 
unless it be the propositions; and the reasons accompany- 
ing them ought to appear. 


happy. I gemain, as ever, your true friend, 
: W, F. JAMIESON. 


HULL TO JAMIRSON, . 
` New Yours, Nov. 27, 1878. 
W. F. Jamicson, My Dear Friend: As I think it well to 
accept the privilege you giv me of publishing our corre- 
spondence, so that Infidels and Spiritualists may know exact- 


ly the terms on which we debate, if we do, and very well. 


paid: should our negotiations prove abortive. You will 
allow me to use brevity—“‘the soul of wit”—in my letters 
to you. , 

I fully reciprocate the kindly feelings you express, and 
hope that our continued acquaintance may increase our 
mutual respect and esteem. I was fully acquainted with 
your ‘alarming doub‘s’? and their causes in 1864-5. I 
think your greatest trouble, pardon me if I say it, grew out 
of an inability to sever the ‘‘chaff from the wheat.” I hav 
watched your course from that time tothe present, and 1 
think I hav seen, all the time, tha; your critical mind has 
been engaged more in picking fliws than in hunting for the 
real evidence of a post-mortem spiritual existence. 

Among other questions you asked yourself was, ‘‘ Do you 
know it [spiritual existence] as you know your own exist- 
ence?’ I mustconfessI donot. If the proof were as clear 
as of our present materia] existence, I would, probably, find 
few who would deny it. There is room to doubt, if not, 
there is no room to debate. Wherever there are two opin- 
ions on any subject, there is an error, and wherever there 
is a possibility of an error, it is possible I may be in error. 

You must excuse me frum replying to many of your state- 
ments and arguments, as it would not only make our corre- 
spondence too lengthy, but would anticipate the discussion 
itself. When we meet in the open field, you to "bloody 
my nose,” and I, poor fellow, to bleed it, will be the proper 
time to discuss many of the points raised in your letter. 

I agree with you that the case should be ‘clearly and 
strongly stated;” but as Iam nota Deist, a Theist, a Pan- 
theist, or an Atheist, [cannot discuss that question. In my 
search I hav never found God, or the evideuce that he does 
not exist. Those who know God, and those who know that 
he ia not, each know too much on that subject for me. 

Your second proposition I could not affirm, for two 
reasons, First, it confines me to ‘modern spiritual phe- 
nomena;” that is tö small—too limited. Put the two words 
‘ancient and” before ‘‘ modern spiritual phenomena,” and 
that part of this proposition will be all right. Second, you 
desire me to affirm that the proof is" absolute to all who 
investigate.” Ob, no. You will fod many who will claim 
to hav investigated, who will say they are not convinced. 
Now I move to amend. Let us make it read as follows: 

“Ancient and modern spiritual phenomena furnish proof 
of the continued existence of spirits after the death of the 
body, and of their ability, under favorable conditions, to 
communicate with the inhabitants of earth.” 

Did you think, dear brother, that you could ‘‘ bulldoze” 
me into a discussion of that unfair proposition by saying : 
‘‘There is not a Spiritualist in the whole country who dare 
debate that second proposition with me.” You are fight, 
for the reason that ‘‘there is not a Spiritualist in the whole 
country ” who believes it. 

Hoplng that we may come. to & speedy agreement on 
questions, time, plice or places, and all the etceteras of de- 
bate, I remain as ever, your frieng, Moses HULL. 

Se ee 


Radical Movements by Women. 


To THE EDITOR or Toe Trots SEEZER, Sir: After re- 
joicing that our Liberal men hav made a Declaration of 
Rights, a Defense Fund, and organized in the state of New 
York for the promotion of Freethought and action, and 
human rights generally, wy first strong thought is on the 
demand fer Liberal women’s organizations, that they may 
aid each other in progressive ways, learn their strength in 
numbers and ideas, assist in all present gfforts for reform, 
develop an elevated womanhood, and exemplify something 
like character. It is late in the stage of agitation on wo- 
man’s deeds and duties to see yo wide, permanent measure 


I rejoice in your success, and that you and Mattie are so’ 


` Parton. 


in operation to invite the withdrawal of her influence from 
conservative wrongs anà utilize it for her own high use and 
a world’s advancement in truth. But as this lack is whatall 
may see, let me here make a call for preparatory corre- 
spondence on the topic, expressions of opinion as to best 
advance steps, etc., in the hope that a basis of action may 
be laid by which wemay reach more consistent and prosper- 
ous lives, and be mutually auxiliary in every humane and 
noble endeavor of good, equity-loving men. 

The Woman’s Congress and Boston Club accomplish 
little because they resolve to remain popular by the church 
standard, and are without use or interest to the masses. 

I must hope there are women risen above that vapid 
applause, and craving work worthy of what woman should 
be, and of this stirring age in which all must act well, as 
well ag think freely, or hav their slaveries multiplied. 
Among those desirous of siding meu in their resistance of 
vicious persecution and in their good and manly growth, 
I trugt there are enough in every town so large as to own a 
considérable village, to form a society, state principles, and 
kindly exact, agreeing to disagree On unimportant points. 
Thus we would improve abnormal habits and costumes, 
health and happiness, and assume self-poising power in all 
relations, which, ere long, would act on public sentiments 
and doings. ae 

The abundance of material (both numbers and talents) in 
New York city make that a good atarting point. Will not 
mauy women there speak to all through Taz TRUTH 
SEEKER, by the good editor's permission, and kindly 
brothers chime in, encouraging them to moye and persevere. 

The name which occurs to me as a good one to character-. 
ize the work is, School of Use—use being the larger term, 
including beauty and all good attainments. This is sug- 
gested by ‘School of Beauty,” the name used by the Eng- 
lish women in their present efforts to mend their condition, 
Here is a clipping from a late American paper, noticing 
their effort and commenting. Many will be glad to see it: 


“A London medical journal of high authority says that 
efforts are making by s number of women of prominence to 
form a ‘School of Beauty’ in England, the members pledg- 
ing themselves to do everything in their power to render 
themselves comely by natural means. Prizes are to be 
given to those who can move with ease and grace, and so 
furnish evidence of good health and physical unconstrain- 
ment. Something of this kind is needed here. Although 
American women hay, to a great extent, seen the folly and 
the ugliness of lacing and going thinly clad in cold weather, 
there are still many who think an absurdly-smali waist, 
attractive, and any number that so pinch their feet that 
they cannot walk comfortably or becomingly. They do 
these ridiculous things generally because they imagine that 
men admire them. If men hav done so, they do so no 
longer. They prefer healthy and graceful women to invalid 
and awkward ones, as all women must be who cramp thelr 
waists, wear shoes too small, or dress in any way to inter- 
fere with their freedom and satisfaction. Nature and 
beauty are one. No woman can be beautiful who fetters 
or hinders nature. The more nearly she approaches the 
natural, the closer she comes to loveliness. Women hay 
heard this a thousand times, and accept it mentally. Yet, 
in their blind worship of false gods, they sacrifice them- 
selves to infirmity and deformity. It is entirely incompre- 
hensible to men that so many women will endure pain and 
incur disease from a mistaken notion of beauty.” 

Mary E, TILLOTSOYN, 
ae E ES : 


Judge Hurlburt and Thomas Paine. 


D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: A few years ago I received as 
a present a book entitled ‘‘E-says on Human Rights and 
their Political Guarantees,” from a friend who told me that 
ihe writer stood and wept as the bones of Thomas Paine 
were removed from the grave at New Rochelle jn 1819. The 
book bears date 1845, and its author is "E. P. Hurlburt, 


‘counselor at law in the city of New York.” In the open- 


ing paragrap he speaks of the Declaration of 1776, and 
says that since the period of the Revolution scarcely an at» 
tempt has been made by any of our citizens to show the 
origin or define the extent of human rights. The next par- 
agraph begins thus : 

“A celebrated political writer of that period discussed at 
some length the rights of man in opposition to the princi. 
ples of the British Constitution ; but he rather combated 
error than asserted truta ; sud while. he demolished, by his 
arguments, tho structure of European governments, his 
Essay fell short of estabitsning the rights which he defended 
upon the sure foundation of natural truth, He was not 
armed with the true philosophy of mind,” 


Having read through the second paragraph, I stopped 
right there ; and the book remains to this day unread by 
me. A man who can weep over the grave of the most 
powerful writer on the “Rights of Man,” and afterwards 
himself publish an essay on the same subject, in which, he 
not only forbears to name the “ celebrated political writer,” 
but meanly disguises the title of his great political work, 
“Rights of Man,” in small Roman letters, or without quo- - 
tation marks, such a man’s essays on human rights I scorn 
to read. f 

J did not know that the author was still living. Is he the 
Judge Hurlbut who has joined the Abbot-Comsteck party 
and written a legal argument in defense of an espionage of 
the mails? Ww. HENRY BURR. 

Washington, D. C, Nov. 26, 1878. 


[The author of*the “ Essays on Human Rights” and Hon, 
E P. Hurlbut of Albany are identical. —Ep. T, 8.j 
ee ý 


‘Tum clergy are not in a position to hold up a gilt-edged 
Bible ‘before the Sunday-school, and simply say, ‘‘ Chil- 
dren, this is a book of anclent legends, myths, and poe. 
try, most venerable and most precious unless you take it 
as law and fét, In this case it becomes pernicious—it 
becomes mentgl bondage.” Even Beecher could not say it, 
although he Euows it, simple and obvious as it fg. — James 
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lished in Europe or America, containing nearly 


a little temporary power; thinking of his wife and children, 


and seeing through the window of the carriage the walls of 
the prison he was nearing, in which he was to be immured 
for no crime, in a moment of desperation, he drew, nota 
dagger, but a small pocketknife, and gave his enemy, not 
two blows, but a single one in the cheek; and had it been 
across the jugular vein it would hav been well for the world, 
or at least this part of it, for that was prior to his procuring 
the passage of his infamous postal laws, which hav caused 
so much trouble and must continue to cause it so long as 
they are enforced. The charge against Conroy was changed 


seven hundred square inches more of Reading Mat-'to that of a malicious attack on an officer, with intent to kill. 


ter than any other Journal of its elass. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DEC. 7, 1878. 


To TAKE a needed step in the spelling reform, we have 
acted upon the advice of the American Philological Ass@tia- 
tion to the extent of dropping the useless final e in the 
words have, give, and live, except in such matter as is used 
in making books and pamphlets. It is hoped other periodi- 
cals will see the propriety of this step and act accordingly. 


“Pot Calling Kettle Black.” 


In last week’s Index is given a long list of untruths ut- 
tered by the Rev. Joseph Cook in Boston, Nov. 18th, on 
Free Religionists and the Syracuse Congress of the National 
Liberal League. The reverend gentleman did surely utter 
many slanderous falsehoods about Free Religionists and 
Liberals, and some of them bore upon Mr. Abbot aud his 
clique with about the same severity and injustice as upon 
the real Liberals, and for this the editor of The Index arraigns 
him and calls him the ‘ Devil’s Advocate.” It is almost 
amusing to see how the editor pitches into the Rev. Joseph 
when he lies about Mr. Abbot and his friends, denouncing 
him as a gross falsifier, a reckless, religious demagogue,” 


etc., then to see him pat the same reverend falsifier on. 


the back and credit him with telling the truth when he said 
bad things about the editor’s opponents, the Repealers, calling 
them the party of lawlessness. According to the editors 
notion, the reverend slanderer is a yery fine fellow when he 
talks against those who call for a repeal of the vile Com- 
stock postal Jaws, but thinks he is all sorts of a scoundrel 
when he misrepresents those ‘‘ respectable ” gentlemen who 
like the Comstock laws so well that they wish to retain 
them and fix them up a little. 


Wi Zhe index quotes this passage from the lying Joseph’s slan- 


ders with special pleasure: ‘‘ It is with men of the. type of 
this assassin that the majority of the National League... 
hav now publicly struck hands in demanding the total repeal 
of the Jaws which repress in the! United States the most 
abominable traffic known to the leprous outlawry of the 
ghouls and ogres of the city slums.” The Indew claims to 
think the reverend gentleman is correct; that the National 
League has publicly struck hands with criminals of the 
worst sort, and willingly publishes what the reverend slan- 
derer says against the Free Religionists and the seceders for 
the sake of the falsehoods he utters against those opposed to 
the Comstock laws. It seems to do, the moral and cultured 
editor great good to repeat and reproduce the hard and 
untrue things said of those favoring repeal. ` 

The Rev. Cook introduced this terrible charge, which 
The Index indorses, in this way, ‘As the agent of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice was engaged in 
the performance of his duties at Newark, not many years 
ago, he was stabbed twice by a criminal who had been mak- 
ing an infamous use of the mails under eighteen different 
aliases and through fifteen post-offices. The second blow of 
the dagger laid open a great flesh wound in the. face, 
severed several arteries, and came very near being fatal. 
It is with those of the type of this assassin that the majority 
of the National League hav publicly struck hands,” etc. 
In these few lines the slanderer uttered no less than six 
falsehoods, which The Index gladly repeats. What are the 
facts? The agent of the New York society who received 
the blow was Anthony Comstock ; the man who inflicted it 
was Charles Conroy, who had the misfortune to be born 
with one hand only, but who had a wife and children 
‘whom he was struggling to support in a legitimate way, and, 
as he believed, not by crime. Comstock was not in the 
performance öf his duty when he arrested Conroy, and 
Conroy was not a criminal. Comstock was not acting as 
agent of the New York society at the time of making the 
arrest, but as agent and detective for the postal department. 
He had no more legal right to arrest Conroy than he had to 
arrest the Governor of New Jersey. He had tried to obtain 
a Warrant from the U. 8. Commissioner of Newark and 
failed because that official did not cousider Conroy had com- 
mitted a crime, and so Comstock took the responsibility of 
forcibly arresting him without the slightest authority, and 
he got just about what he deserved. Conroy did not hav 
eighteen aliases, nor operate through fifteen post-offices; but, 
if he had, he committed no crime, The law does not forbid 
aman to use an alias, nor does it forbid him using fifteen 
post-offices, nor fifteen hundred if he wishes to. Conroy 
was engaged in selling certain goods not illegal or criminai, 
and by no means obscene, for which he obtained orders by 
mail, and because he used an alias, Comstock determined to 
arrest him. Thousands. of persons hav used aliases, and 
they had a perfect right to do so, As we hay said, there is. 


Comstock prosecuted the case with his usual vigor and the 


. | assistance of the Y, M. C. A., and secured a sentence for the 


unfortunate Conroy of one year and a half in the state prison 
at Trenton, On’the day the man was sentenced, nearly a 
score of the members of the Y. M. C. A. of this city went 
over with Comstock to enjoy the pleasure of listening to’ 
the sentence; and after the unfortunate man was immured 
in the prison of the state, his enemy, Anthony Comstock, 
did not leave him, but made a journey to Trenton and held 
an interview with the warden, to whom he represented that 
Conroy was a Very dangerous man and should he treated 
with severity, which caused the prisoner to be confined in a 
close cell, in extremely hot weather, when there was not the 
least necessity for it. The blow in Anthony’s cheek doubt- 
less caused him some inconvenience, but it did not take his 
life, but really was one of the luckiest blows he ever re- 
‘ceived, for his friends and admirers of ihe Y. M. C. A. 
made him a present of several thousand dollars for his 
brave sufferings in the cause of morality. These are the 
facts of the case. We obtained them from Mr. Conroy 
himself, with whom we hav become somewhat acquainted, 
and we doubtless know more about him thau the Revs. Cook 
and Abbot both. The National Liberal League, however, 
knows not Conroy, and has in no manner allied itself with 
him or struck hands with him any more than with the man 
in the moon. i ` 

This instance exhibits just about how much truth there is 
in the Rev. Cook’s representations, and how much comfort 
The Index can truthfully draw from them, 


‘A prominent slander of the Rev. Cook is that the lan- 
guage of the National League Congress was infamous and 
unfit to be reported or published, and to prove this he 
quotes from Zhe Index, p. 586: “But one question arose for 
consideration, and that related exclusively to infamous lit- 
erature, By persistent as well as quiet effort a majority of 
the League was composed of Freelovers and infamous liter- 
ature defenders, and from first to last they were determined 
on making a point in favor of its free circulation.. Their 
remarks sometimes polluted the atmosphere of the Opera 
House.” Thus it will be seen that Zhe Indew furnished the 
reverend slanderer with his grossest falsehoods, and after- 
wards took pleasure in reproducing the falsehoods of Chris- 
tian journals and the falsehoods of two Western journals, 
which it calls ‘‘liberal” respecting the National League, 
It is known by every person who attended the Congress 
how base that slander was, and that not an indecent word 
was uttered by a member of the anti-Comstock party. The 
nearest approach to indecency of language made during the 
entire Congress was by two prominent members of the 
“moral,” “cultured” ‘‘reform” party—one in open Congress 
and one in committee. 

It is curious to see how Zhe Index tries to worm out of 
giving currency to the slander by first charging Mrs. Colman 
with language she did not use, and imputing to her a mean- 
ing wholly unintended, saying : ‘‘ The meaning beneath her 
language is the advocacy of infamous and shameless immo- 
rality.”” This imputation is cruel and ungentlemanly, Mrs, 
Colman is as moral a person as the editor who traduces her. 

She made no apology for wrong doing but simpiy wished 
to say to Mr. Green that there was no real disgrace in being 
the object of such slanders as appeared in the Syracuse papers. 
Bhe felt as Jesus was supposed to feel when in his first 
sermon he said, ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men shall revile you 
and persecute you, and speak all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake.” As justly could the editor of The 
Index charge Jesus with ‘infamous and shameless immo- 
rality ” as Mrs. C., for encouraging a brother to not care for 
slander and abuse. Zhe Index makes a characteristic effort 
to stigmatize its opponente, though it is compelled to ackowl- 
edge that they uged no improper language, their remarks be- 
ing “sufficiently vile to justify every syllable ” that the slan. 
dering Standard had used. There is a hair-splitting, nice dis- 
tinction for you! The language was allright but the remarks 
were vile and reprehensible. Probably none but a man of 
fine culture could perceive such delicate distinctions. It seems 
to be a favorite pastime with the party of all the respectabil- 
ity to throw mud and filth against this estimable lady. The 
Syracuse Standard improved its powers in that direction. 
The véty fastidious C., D. B, Mills has done the same, the 
President of the National Liberal League of America has 
tried his hand at it, and last week another of the same party 
in these columns, we believe imputed to her a meaning 
which she never intended, and we fail to see that any of 
the four hav added to the brilliancy of their glory by these 
attacks, ‘* but on the contrary, quite the reverse.” The facts 
are these, The Standard, Mr. Mills, Joseph Cook, and the 
editor of The Index are all slanderers and defamers. Neither 
the language nor the ‘‘ remarks ” of the majority were in the 
slightest degree improper or immoral; net a word was 
said by ońe of them in favor of the circulation of indecent 
literature ; not one of them advocated anything wrong; 


no law making it a penal offense. fnot one wanted anything of the kind. Their great crime 
When Conroy found himself in the power of his enemy, | was to oppose the crushing of the highest principle of 

whom he knew to be acting without the least semblance of 

authority, and being whirled away in a closed carriage, t dent instead of F. 


agony of soul or hypocrisy of soul, as the case may be, he 
cries out, ‘“ Who can measure the disaster that will inevit- 
ably befall the Liberal cause, when from our hands the 
taunt is thrown in the face of every inquirer by the churches 
that the Liberals hav struck hands with the venders of vile 
literature in demanding the total repeal of the mest effective 
law against its circulation? The only possible way to pre- 
vent the disaster is to refuse the alliance to which they are 
now invited and to take the ground of ‘ reform.’ ” 

What weak logic! What cowardice! What untruth t 
How he dreads what the churches may say of him if he op- 


poses the most infamous laws ever placed on the nation’s: 


statute! Who cares what they may say, jso long as we: 
know we are right? How does he know that the churches: 
will be any better pleased. to; hav the Comstock laws doc- 
tored up, “modified,” or ‘‘ reformed,” than to hav them: 
repealed and an unobjectionable law put in: their place if 
found necessary The Comstock laws are not the most 
effective laws we hav on the statute books against. 
the circulation of obscene literature. Few or no cases of 
yeal obscenity hav been prosecuted under them, while a 
large lot of positively obscene books and prints were sup- 
pressed and destroyed by laws that existed before these were 
passed; and at best the postal laws can arrest but a frac- 
tional pagt of the obscene books that may be sent. All the 
other avenues of circulation are still left open and not 
affected by them. . Why will that high priest of morality 
continue to make such barefaced misrepresentations? 

The editor propounds several ponderous conundrums, 
which he evidently thinks perfectly stunning, We will try 
to answer them. a 

1. “ Is it not true that the venders of really obscene titer- 
ature desire the repeal of the postal law of 1873?” Ans.—- 
Cannot say positively; don’t know a person engaged in that. 
business. In fact, there are no such persons; they are mer. 
of straw, or ‘‘bugaboos,” gotten up by Comstock, Joseph. 
Cook, and F, E. Abbot to frighten simple, credulous people. 
into sustaining one of the worst laws America has ever been. 
cursed with. Will either of the three gentlemen giv the. 
public the name of one, or two such venders, that we all 
may know who they are?’ Will they not do this, or cease. 
their imputations? We are willing to admit, to accommo- 
date, that if there sre such venders they are opposed to the 
laws referred to. a 

2, “Is it not true that the majority of the Syracuse Con- 
gress unmistakably announced to the public by the election 
of a new Board of Directors unanimously in faver of repeat 
of that law that they desire the same thing?” Ans.—No, 
nor nothing of the kind. Neither the directors nor the 
electors are in favor of obscenity. They are in favor of lib- 
erty and opposed to the General Government interfering to 
crush it, or to allow pretexts to bigoted persecutors to 
crush it. i 

3. “Is it not- true that the National Liberal League has thus 


-put itself at the head of the vilest class of criminals in the 


community and made itself the public mouthpiece of their 
heart’s desire?” Ans.—No; it is infernally false; and it is 
meaner than any obscenity we ever heard to impute or insin- 
uate‘anythipg of the kind. A truthful persoz would never 
be guilty of so base a falsehood. 

4. “Is it not true that in working for the repeal of that. 
law the members of the League, however opposed they may 
wish and think themselves to be to the circulation of obscene 
literature, are yet practically engaged in breaking down the 
law which the- circulators of that literature know to be the 
most formidable obstacle of their trade?” Ans.—No; it is 
not true, but infamously false and slanderous. No man who 
has truth and the interest of Liberalism at heart will be 
guilty of such continued aspersions. The class referred to 
are in-favor of sustaining the guarantees of the charter of 
‘American liberty which were held sacred nearly one hun- 
dred years, and are now set aside for the first time by one 
of the most dangerous and persecuting bigots that any age 
has produced. As above shown, it is most false to say tbat 
these infamous laws are the most formidable obstacle to the 
trade in obscene books. They were purged from the market 


before the laws had an existence, but under these laws nu- . 


merous honorable and worthy men hav been grossly pérse- 
cuted for expressing their convictions. ' 


How. puerile and false it is in this pretentious apostle of 
morality and culture to say, ‘‘ Whoever givs aid or sympa- 
thy to the movement of ‘repeal’ is a willing or unwilling 
abettor of obscenity and free-love.” A more contemptible 
falsehood was never uttered by Joseph Cook, and aside from 
the Rev. G. E. Gordon, hardly one of Mr. Abbot’s coadju- 
tors will make so false an assertion. “Mr, Underwood talks 
directly to the contrary, and insists that the Repealers are 


equally as much opposed to obscenity as the Reformers. | 


Which utters the falsehood, Mr. Underwood or Mr. Abbot ? 
Mr, Truesdell agrees with Mr. Underwood. Is le also a 
falsifier? He is if Mr. Abbot speaks the truth, But in 
this Mr. Truesdeli speaks truth well. O that Mr. Abbot 
would do the same! It isa pity that a man who ia such a 
stickler for high-toned morality and all the decencies should 
so persistently indulge in slander and falsehood. He might 


hav thought, in the first place, that he told the treth, but . 


now he knows better, There ig no excuse for him. 


Who are they who giv aid and sympathy to the repeal 
movement? Hlizur Wright, O. B. Frothingham, James 
Parton, A, B. Bradford, Wm. Denton, Horace Seaver, J. 
P. Mendum, T. B. Wakeman, Courtlandt Paimer, H, L. 
Green, A. L. Rawson, Amy Post, Augusta ‘Cooper Bristol, 


J. 8. Verity, and seventy thousand more. Are these all | 


“ willing or unwilling abettors of obscenity and free-love,’ 
while F. E. Abbot, G. E. Gordon, ©. D, B. Mills, HB. P. 


American liberty and in voting for Elizur Wright as Presi- | Stark, and a few more are the aly champions of virtue and 
Jllingwood Abbot. For this they hav| morality which the country can boast of? No! no! a 


knowing that his wife and children would suffer from his į been unsparingly denounced by the defeated candidate and his | thousand times no! and shame be to the man who is false 
absence, knowing in his heart that he was being cruelly 
wronged by this meddlesome, persecuting man, clothed witg 


aatellites as defenders and venders of obscene literature and | enough to assert it and reiterate it. If he a thousand times 
the friends of yice, immorality, and indecency, And in his ! asserts it, it is a thousand times false] O1! man of culture, 
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you have played this dolorous tune long enough ; please giv 
us something else, or in popular slang, ‘‘ giv us a rest.” 
The. closing paragraph of the editorial, replete with mis- 
- representation to which we hav called attention, is charac- 
teristic, and somewhat deserving of notice. The writer 
calls attention to the great work he has performed, and 
‘assures ‘the Liberals of America that he is their one true 
‘friend. He almost threatens them, howeyer, that if his 
-warnings are not better heeded he will retire to private life, 
-when, of course, the Liberals aforesaid will be left to go to 
the “ demnition bow wows.” O saddening thought! what 
if the only aposile of all the virtue and decency and respect- 
ability that is worthy of the name should cruelly,retire to 
shades of quietude! How could we possibly get along 
without his warning notes to Liberals to beware of the ob- 
scenists and the Freelovers ? Who would be left to help 
Joe Cook to belie, slander, and defame the Liberais of 
America? Let us pause and wipe our eyes. 
ht 


The Editor of The Index. 

Tt is freely accorded to Mr. Francis E. Abbot of The 

Index the good work he has done in the Liberal ranks, a3 

- well as the independence he exhibited and the personal 
sacrifice he made in leaving the Church. Credit must also 
be given him for the high tone, the respectability, the cul- 
ture which he has labored to impart to the Liberal cause. 
‘These should all be remembered in the gentleman’s favor, 
for he toiled. for several years earnestly in this direction; 
‘but for the last twelve months he has nullified or neutral- 
ized, much of the good he had done by pursuing the ill- 
advised course of sustaining the Comstock laws and decry- 
“ing those who could not accept his narrow views. 

It was a serious mistake on his part to frustrate the honest 
effort made to get those laws removed, and to throw oblo- 
quy on the seventy thousand who sincerely and intelligently 
signed petitions for the repeal or change of those laws. It 
is most unfortunate for the Liberal cause that he has con- 
tinued to charge large numbers of earnest, conscientious 
Liberals, equally as moral and virtuous as himself, with 
being defenders of obscenity, Freelovers, ghouls, ogres, 
vile and immoral. Though he may hav been as*moral and 
pure as. he would hav the world helieve, this course of 
defamation and slander has almost sunken him below pub- 
lic respect. He may possibly hav been sincere and honest, 
at first, in making these charges, but his continuing, month 
after month, at throwing mud and slime upon the characters 
of many good people and imputing to them motives which 
they were never actuated by, has been false and culpable 
beyond expression. Morality, purity, and virtue cannot 
successfully be promoted by falsehood and defamation. 

It cannot be denied that this unfortunate, mistaken 
course—this thinking that the dearest principles of liberty 
and human rights must be sacrificed to secure the good 
opinion and respect of the Church, and to continually 
denounce as the vilest of the vile those wno are opposed 
to his lead in this ill-advised policy, and to impute to them 
the worst possible motives—has produced a schism in the 
Liberat ranks most seriously to be regretted. This is a truth 
that cannot be denied nor ignored. ; 

The question that now arises, is, Shall this course of 
falsehood and slander be indefinitely continued? Shall 
those who cannot approve of the Comstock laws, and çan- 
not believe that Congress, or postmasters, or post-office 
clerks hay any right to examine and pry into the moral 
Opinions of those who use the mails, forever be charac- 
terized as the vilest criminals and persons of the lowest 
` morals and most depraved motives? We are utterly tired of 
this course, and sincerely wish a change. We hav other 
‘work we are anxious to perform in place of contending 
with those in our own ranks. Cannot the editor of The Index 
beinduced to utterly discontinue his foul aspersions and vile 
imputations? Cannot he admit that those who fail to see 
through the same lenses that he does may nevertheless be 
pure, moral, and well-intending people? 

If he will discontinue the offensive imputations refer red 
to, and no longer try to befoul and blacken the characters 
of those above reproach, we will do all we can to end this 
family quarrel. But we cannot sit quietly and be aspersed 
with charges of the worst crimes in the calendar, nor see 
those we know to be honorable, well-disposed, good people, 
cruelly traduced and denounced as the vilest of the vile. 
If they continue to be so aspersed, we shall continue to 
defend them. 


` Paine Hall Meeting. 

On Sunday morning: last a meeting was held in Science 
Hali, addressed by Moses“#iull, 8. P. Andrews, and J. P. 
Mendum, for the purpose of having stock taken in Paine Hall 
to save it and keep it from passing into the hands of the Catho- 
lics or the Y. M. C. A. The meeting was moderately 
attended, and several shares were taken. It is to be hoped 
that enough interest will be felt in the enterprise to keep 
this our only hall from passing into the hands of our enemies. 


An Explanation. 

A few words seem necessary by way of explanation in 
reference to a quotation we recently made from the Investi- 
gator, accompanied by a letter from James Parton, relative 
to the translation of the writings of Jean Meslier, a French 
priest of the last century. We had published a part of the 
work, entitled “The Last Will and Testament of Jean 
Meslier,” translated for us by Miss Ellen Carroll. We 
supposed, as the Investigator evidently did, that the letter of 
Mr, Parton’s referred to that translation; but it seems, in- 
stead, that it was to the fuller translation from the same 
‘author by Miss Anna Knoop, entitled “ Superatition in alt 
Ages.” The fact is, the first mentioned is the best part of 
the latter work, and was brought out by us when we had 
doubts about the fuller work being published. They are 


both most excellent and fully worthy the high praise given | called “Solomon's Song,” in which ‘the lecherous king dis- 


by Mr. Parton. We hav both for sale; “The Last Will 
and Testament,” a pamphlet, at 25 cents; the " Superstition 
In all Ages,” a bound volume at $1.50, postage included. 
No Infidel’s library will be complete without a copy. 
ns 


Ho for Watkins. 


The time for our trial at Watkins upon theterrible charge 
of selling a ‘copy of “ Cupid’s Yokes,” as well as that of 
W. B. Bell, Miss Josephine 8. Tilton, aid Mr. George 
Mosher upon the same charge, draws nigh. Our attorney 
writes us that our case is set for the 17th inst, when we must 
put in an appearance and be prepared to receive the penalty 
which a Christian Court and a Christian jury in a bitterly 
Christian community see fit to deal out to us. 

Let us here remark that considerable funds will be needed, 
and the pledges that hav not been sent in are requested to be 
forwarded. If others who hav not pledged feel like helping 
to bear the burdens of a defense against this sample of 


Christian persecution, their aid will be gratefully received, 


and will be duly acknowledged. Enough has not yet been 
received to meet the needs of the case. How long we shall 
hav to dance attendance at the Court, or what the results of 
the trials will be, cannot now be told: -> : 


— 


What I Don’t Believe.—No. 39. 


400. It will be seen there are many parts of the Bible 
which fail to harmonize, and that there are also many other 
parts which fail to present that idea of purity of thought 
and expression which it would be supposed a volume 
handed. down from heaven ought to possess. 

401. I don’t believe that the narrative ofgghe crime of 
incest committed by drunken Lot with his two daughters 
is very suitable reading for young people, 

402, I do not think the detailed account of the connec- 
tions which took place between Jacob and his two wives 
and his two handmaids, together with the effects produced, 
are of any value to Sunday-school children. 

408. It can hardly be claimed that the story of the adul- 
terous connection between Schechem and Dinah is the best 
kind of narrative for young people. . 

404, It does not seem that such details as the lying of 
Reuben with Bilhah, his father’s concubine, within the 
hearing of his father, is highly calculated to, improve the 
morals of youth. 2 

405. The account of the offense committed by Onan 
would not seem to be the best kind of reading for a school 
of both sexes or either sex, 

406. Tke coarse account of the illicit connection between 
Judah and his daughter-in law, Tamar, is not the best men- 
tal pabulum for the rising generation. 

407, The account cf Mrs. Potiphar trying to seduce the 
virtuous Joseph can hardly be called a good lesson for 
young ladies, either married or unmarried. 

408. The laws in Leviticus, against uncleanness, incest, 
and adultery, as well as how to judge of the tokens of vir- 
ginity, are not the most select lessons for general use. | 

409. The adultery of Zimri and Cozbi in the sight of all 
the congregation of Israel was, perhaps, sufficient to ex- 
asperate the ire of Phinehas, the son of Eleazar the priest, to 
take a javelin and run the pair through the body, but the 
account of it is not the most choice reading for a mixed 
company of ladies and gentlemen. 
~ 410. The details of the slaughter of thousands of women 
who had known man, the saving of all the virgins and girls 
for the use of the soldiers, the dividing of the thirty-two 


‘thousand of them out among the twelve tribes, the retaining 


of thirty-two for the use of the Lord, or rather the priests, 
as given in the thirty-first chapter of Numbers, together 
with the slaughter of the men and children in cold blood, 
are the most shocking crimes of anything ever placed on 
record, i 

411. The story of sodomy and lust, as given in the 19th 
chapter of Judges, is not the most delicate or chaste reading 
for juveniles. 

412. The story of the ravishment which the Benjamites 
committed upon the four hundred young virgins who gather- 


ed to dance at Shiloh, does not constitute the book thé most 
i 


fit one for public schools, 

413, The pious story of David watching Bathsheba from 
his house-top while she was taking a bath ; of his lustful de. 
sires towards her ; of his sending for her and committing 
adultery with her and then putting her husband to death 
that he might take the woman entirely to himself, although 
he was a man after God's own heart, does not seem an ex- 
ample worthy of practice to the people of the present time. 


414, The account of the rape committed by Amnon the 
son of David, upon his sister Tamar, and the duplicity he 
practised upon her, pretending to be sick, does not inculcate 
the purest kind of morals. 

415. The details of Absalom, another son of David, who 
took his father’s concubines and cohabited with them in the 
sight of all Israel, do not recommend themselves as being a 
specially spiritual Sunday-school story. 

416. The moanings of¢David when he had the ‘‘ bad dis- 
order,” as given in Psalms xxxviii, is not calculated to in- 
crease Our respect for the lecherous old sinner or to make 
his confessions the most delectable kind of matter with 
which te fil young minds. 

417, The story of Solomon and: his seven hundred wives 
and three hundred concubines is not calculated to make peo- 
ple regard him as a very heavenly-minded individual, or to 
excite the most chaste thoughts in school children. 

418, I don’t believe that the highly amorous composition 


| influence he has there now is not known. 


cusses the most attractive parts of a young female with 
whom he was in love, such ag her breasts, her thighs, and 
her belly, is the most fitting lesson for Sunday-schools or 
for young men and women to study at liome. 


419. Ido not believe that the account of the enamored 


damsel, who sought all night through the city for her lover, 
is precisely the best mode! for young ladies of the present 
time. 


420. I don’t believe that that amorous and almost sicken- 


ing love-song had any more connection with Christ and the 


Church—which the translators, without the slightest author- 


ity, placed at the beginning of the chaptere—than it had 
with the man in the moon or the king of Timbuctoo. It is 
simply a crude, indecent love-song, unfit for the young to 


read, 5 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


a a a 


Heywood’s Pardon. 

At the present writing no intelligence has been received of 
the pardon of Mr. E. H. Heywood, though fond hopes are 
still indulged by his friends. We hav learned that the 
man who laid the trap for him, caused his arrest and con- 
viction—Anthony Comstock—has been using his evil influ- 
ence in Washington to prevent the pardon, but how much 
Here is a letter 
we hay just received from Mr. Heywood, which, saving the 
rather extravagant praise he bestows upon us, will be 
interesting to our readers: 


DrpuaM, Mass., Dec. 2, 1878. 
DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: News from Washington is fa- 
vorable, but no definite decision yet. I may be free in two 
or three days, and may not tilla year from next Juno! I 
am stretched between hope and fear. One hundred and 
sixty days to-day since I was caged here. I earnestly hope 
all will go well at Watkins. I should be sorry indeed to 
hav you and the other three sll imprisoned. I cannot think 
it will come out that way. I look upon you as the General 
Butler of Freethought, whose headquarters shoul be in the 
saddle rather than in jail. Still your prison cell would be- 
come an executive mansion to “sway the future.” No man 
living has done. more for human redemption from Christian 
sin than you since Comstock laid his unclean hand on your 

person one year ago this last November. 
Fraternally yours, E. H. Heywoop. 


Next week we shail begin the publication of a remark- 
able little work by Voltaire, entitled ‘ Pocket Theology,” 
consisting of šhort, pungent, scathing articles from the only 
pen that could write as he did. It was never before trang- 
lated into English and is extremely rare in French. Lt is 
said that there is but one copy known of it in existence, and 
that is inthe Bibliothique at Paris, from which this was 
copied by a great admirer of Voltaire’s terse and sarcastic 
style. It will doubtless be appreciated by our readers. 
‘* Voltaire in Exile ? will be discontinued for the present to 
giv place to this, and in due time to be issued in book form, 
when we hope every reader of these pages will wish a copy. 

—— e 


THERE are fow characters more distasteful than an indi- 
vidual holding himself up as a model of purity, respectabil- 
ity, and virtue. We hay always good reasons for regarding 
with sugpicion those who would palm themselves off as 
being better than their fellow-men, There is, however, one 
character more detestable, and it is he who falsely 
imputes bad motives to others and charges them with vile 
crimes and offenses they never thought of committing, 
Beware of the self-righteous, the self-adulator, but still more 
of the slanderer. Shun him as the poison cobra or boa- 


constrictor of society. 
a gy 


A. Briggs Davis, editor of The Battle-Axe which has 
been published at Worcester, Mass., writes us that he has 
removed to 296 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y., from which 
place his Batle- Ave will be vigorously swung after a 
season, and he will also issue the publications of the 
Independent Tract Society. We hope the change may 
prove advantageous to Mr. Davis, who for some time hag 
been in ill health. : 


AIl of us hav heard of the old hen with one solitary ohick- 
en, and what a fuss she made clucking over it, etc. Let no 
one suppose that the President of the Libera! League of 
America is reduced to any such strait as that. He ig by no 
means limited to one little chicken. He has not less than 
three—auxiliary leaugues who wish to be respectable—but 
sufficient for him to cluck vigorously over, and he does it. 


Iv was intended, at the beginning of 1879, to bring outa 
Kénthly Truth Seeker, but owing to hard times and the un~ 
promising financial outlook, it is deemed prudent to defer 
it for a season and to giv our energies to making the weekly. 
an assured success. Assoon asthe time seems favorable 
and appropriate for carrying out the proposed enterprise it, 


-will be done. 


— 


IT 1s the lot-of all members of the human family to hav 
more or less of imperfections and shortcomings; but how 
cruel and unjust it is to charge any individuals with offenses 
against morality which they hav not committed, and. to 
impute tothem motives they never harbored for a moment! 

—— e aa 

Ler friends remember that we are still sending Tam 
TRUTH SEEKER to trial subscribers for three months with a 
Pocket Dictionary, or a copy of Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” 
or of the “ Bible Abridged ”—choice of them—for 60 cents. 
Let the number of readers of THE TRUTH SEEKER largely 
increase. 


GERMAN and Austrian law forbids the sale of dead fish, 
They are brought from the sea and rivers in tanks, and are 
killed after being sold. aoe í 


Pa 


` bak numbers kontaining them? I had sent him a 


- his naberhood got along. 
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ard. He said he took a good deel ov pleznre m 
e trak, ov the good peepel hoo run the 
churches over whare be livs. Within 5 miles ov 
him he sez thare ar about enuf kristyans to git up 
wun pretty fare sizd church, but insted ov that tha 
ar trying to run 3 churches—a Methodist, a Presby- 
terian and a Baptist. The Methodists are the most 
numerous, and by hard wurk and hard begging tha 
make out to keep thare minister steddily at work 
and to pa the moderate salary which tha agree to 
pay, tho’ it iz dun with the hardest kind ov work 
and tha are often 6 munths behind with thare minig- 
ter and when tha discharged thare minister Tur- 
ner for repeted adultery, hoom I rote yu about in 
my last, tha ware oblijd to shin around at a grate 
rate, stir up the~delinkwents and even borra 100 
dollars to pay him off. 

' The Presbyterians are the next in numbers and 
tha hav bilt within the last 4 yeers a small church 2 
miles from the Methodists, but tha hav the hardest 
work in the world to keep thare institushun running. 
Tha ar in debt 1,200 dollars on thare church, fur 
which the karpenter haz brawt sute and will 
forekloze the mogej which he holds if tha don’t pa 
him off, which tha ee hardly do without a mirakel 
bein performed for thare speshal benefit. Tha 
hay got a yungish man for minister with a 
wife and wun child and he preches for 800 
dollars a yeer, but tha are awa behind in thare pa 
with him and thay ow him yet 250 dollars on last 
yeer’s salary, and nothing payd on this. Hiz wife 
haz had but wun new dress in two yeers, and the 
parson himself looks a littel seedy. Tha got up a 
fare last inter to try to raze munny to pay off 
thare dets. ” Tha had all sorts ov jim-kraks for sale, 
and playd all sorts ov games to get the fellers’ 
munny, and even the prettiest girls sold kisses at 25 
sents eech to help ont the good kause, az that big 
Katholik church iz now doing in yure sity, but, 
after all, tha only kleerd 47 dollars and 50 sents, 
‘with 3 boxes ov fansy goods left over for this 
winter. A 

After that tha tryd to get up a revival or 11 days’ 
meeting to try and inkreese thare numbers. Two 
uther ministers from off toards Trenton kame on 
and heipd Mr. Jonson, thare minister, and tha kept 
the thing pritty hot for the 11 days, and when all 
waz over and tha kounted up thare game, tha had 
only wun 8 littel girls, wun old made, and wun haf- 
witted old man hoo baz sinse bakslid and left the 
naberhood. >` 4 

The Methodists did wun better than that; tha got 
5 new konverts at thare 2 weeks’ revival, but it waz 
sed that it wood take all 5 ov them to make wun 
good member. 3 ov them wer children, wun waz a 
yunggish widdo about hoom a good meny singular 
remarks wer made, and which hay by no meens en- 
tirely stopd sinse she joind the church, and the uther 
waz an old sinner hoo had ben konverted 3 times 
before, and wil rekwire to be konverted at leest az 
meny az 3 times more before he gets to be a desent 
man. He got drunk this fall and whipd hiz wife so 
she had to la abed 3 days, and tha turnd the old 
fello out ov church. Hiz time ov probashun had 
only ben out a munth or 2. Steven sez he wil be all 
rite to be konverted agen this winter. Sum ov the 
boys sed the Methodists made more addishuns to 
thare numbers by the unmarred girls getting into the 
unfortunate kondishun ov bekuming muthers with- 
out having huzbands. Tha kounted up 6 or 7 ad- 
dishuns ov that kind to thare numbers—the result 
ov last winter’s revival. I bope that estimate iz 
sumwhot overdrawn, but from the experiense ov 
Pins Holler, which, yu wil remember, iz klose to 
Zion Hil, I kannot sa but it iz tru, for, taking the 
last 5 yeers together, I think tha hav averajed haf a 
duzen iliejitimate children eech yeer in Pius Holler 
church, and wun third ov them hav ben deklard to 
be the preecher’s children. That ma be an over- 
estimate, but thare iz a good substratum ov truth 
for the report. I hav told yu allredy sumthing 
about our Methodist nabers, and if yu kontinu to 
print my letters I wil hav sumthing more to sa. I 
beleev in letting the truth be nown. I don’t think 
the wurka ov eny peeple aut to be kept in the dark. 
It iz good for all to kum to the light. k 

The Baptists over thare at Hard Skrabel are the 
smallest denomination ov all, and I am sorry to sa 
tha hav to levy on kwite a skope ov country to 
make a desent kongregashun. I waz sorry to heer 
how few thare wer ov them, and that the largest 
share ov them wer old folks fast passing awa. If it 
wer not for wun rich old man in the sosiety, hoo 
givs very jenerusly, I feer tha would not be able'to 
keep up the meetings every other Sunday, which iz 
all tha try todo, Thare minister, Elder Boardman, 
haz 2 churches, 15 miles apart, and preeches to them 
eech every other Sunday for 400 dollars a yeer 
apeese, and I-am also sorry to sà the brethren are a 
good wayz in arreers. May tha be able to do better 
soon. 

Steven sez the mischef ov it iz the Kristyans over 
thare are trying to run too meny konserns, and tha 
are too much split up and divided and tha kwarrel 
almost like katz and dogz. The Methodists and Pres- 
byterians are at swords points, and tha both hate 
the Baptists, or, at best, hay very litte] luy for them, 


Pious Correspondence. 


Deacon Skidmore’s Fifteenth Letter. 
MORE ABOUT THE VISIT. _ 


Zion Hin, N. J., Dec. 2, 1878. 

Me. Epirur: I didn’t hav room enuf in my last 
to tel yu all I wanted to sa- about evrything. I 
didn’t menshun about my son-in-law’s subskribing 
for yure paper. Ov korse I had to tell him about 
my taking Tun TRUTH SEEKER, writing letters to it, 
and having a church trial in konsekwense, and he 
got vary much interested in it, and sed he must take 
the paper that had razed such a breeze in Zion Hil. 
So he sat down and rote a letter to yu and put ina 
doller and a haf for 6 munths. Don’t yu remember 
he put in the letter that he waz son-in-law to Deeken 
Joel Skidmore, and that he had married the likeliest 
girl the old’ Deeken had and that he wanted to 
reed all the deeken’s letters and asked yu to send ali 


few ov mine before, but he wanted them all. 

So, Mr. Editur, yu se my letters hav dun yu sum 
good, if I hav not sukseeded in konverting yu to 
hav fathe in Jezus, Yu ar sending 7 papers to this 
postofiis that yu wood not hav had had it not ben 
for me, and Steven’s makes 8, and I am going to 
send yu more. Thare ar 2 or 3 tawking about tak- 
ing it, and wil as soon as tha hav made a payment 
and are a littel eezier in munny matters. That’s 
what keeps a good meny from partronizing yu, the 
times are so hard. I shood think it wood pinch up 
yure bizness vary much. Yu must feel it severely. 
Since my trial I hav to be a littel kareful and not sa 
too much to fokes about taking Tar TRUTH SEEKER. 
Sum of my church frends ar wating to get another 
whak at me for heresy, and I don’t kare about hav- 
ing too much sport ov that kind. It iz not the most 
plezunt thing in the wurld to hav yure own nabers 
and the sisters in yure own church trying to do all 
tha kan to blaken yure karakter and make yu out 20 
degrees worse than yu ar. 

Tne by yure paper that yu ar having sum experi- 
ense ov that kind about theze days. Ise sum ov 
yure brethren hav tryd to make out that yu ara bad 
man; that yu defend whot iz vile and indesent, and 
that thoze hoo akt with yu ar ov the same grade. 
Whot ales that Boston man, hoo pretends to be so 
respektable and so extra-virtuous? Iz he trubled 
with the gréen-eyed monster, or haz he an extra 
amount ov vindiktivnes? If I am eny juj ov the 
situashun, tha hav not made much by the enter- 

rize, Thare ar 2 or 3 ov the men hoo hav pitched 
into yu hoo, I think, wood hav made munny by ob- 
zerving silense. I kall it the poorest biznes in the 
wurld to try to slander and tare dowp another’s rep- 
utashun. I don’t kare how respektable and kultured 
a man ma pretend to be, if he kannot tel the fare 
truth about hiz nabers, hiz frends, and hiz brethren, 
Iwoodn’t giv a sent for all hiz respektability and 
hi tone. Iset down a slanderer and defamer az just az 
meen az the man hoo steels. The latter only takes 
awa yure munny or property, while the other takes 
yure good name, yure reputashun, which iz the 
wurst ov Lhe two. 

Bnt cheer up, my frend. I don’t beleev yu wil be 
much injured by such vile attaks. And yure frends, 
with koom yu ko-operate in defending the priusipels 
ov freedom and ekwal rites, beleev yu ar korrekt evry 
time. J hope yu wil go rite on in the path ov yure 
duty, regardlés ov che slanders ov enemys or the 
barking ov dogs. I feel shure tha kannot ultimately 
do yu eny real harm. So, az I hav notisd it, thoze 
hoo undertake to injure thare fello-beings by slander 
and false reprezentations invariably get the wurst ov 
it and do themselves more harm than thoze tha try 
so hard to injure. f 

So I think it iz with Mrs. Jones and those hoo 
with her tryd to damage me in the estimashun ov 
thoze hoo hav nown me theze 20 yeers. I kan se 
now just how it iz. Hawling me up before the 
church haz not dun me much harm. A few think a 
littel less, perhaps, oy my stedfastnes in the fathe 
„and dout my orthodoxy sumwhat, but I kan se that 
the generality ov the peepel think more ov me and 
show me more respekt than they did before it took 
plase, while it iz a sure thing that Mrs. Jones and 
her krowd are not thawt az wel ov az tha uzed to 
be, Tha ar lookt upon az meddlesum, undermining 
karakters, hoo had better be shund than otherwise. 
I hav herd more than 20 peepel sa that Mrs. Jones 
wood hav made munny by attending to her own 
biznes and letting Deeken Skidmore attend to hiz. 
Thare ar 3 rules in life that ar pretty good to be 
governd by: lst. Attend to yonr own biznes az wel 
az yu no how; 2nd. Let other peepel’s biznes prin- 
sipelly alone; 3d. Don’t li about any person, yung 
or old—never damage thare reputashun. 

I waz going to tel yu about sum tawk I had with 
Steven when I waz over tu Hard Skrabel. I take a 
great deel ov interest in relijus matters and ov 
kourse had to enkwire sum how the church fokes in 
I think it wood most hav 
made yu laf to heer Steven go on in hiz deskripshun 
oy the pius peepel in that porshun ov the moral vin- 
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and Steven sez every church. haz a ring to manage 
it. .8 or 4 in eech church put thare heds together 
and run the institushun az tha think best, and the 
;uther members hav but littel to say.. I am afrade 
j thare iz sum truth in that, for the tendensy iz too 
much that way ever in Zion Hil, which haz, I fansy, 
wun oy the best kondukted churches in New Jersey. 
Steven sed to me in hiz lafing sort of wa; “ Now, 
Deeken, what nonsense it iz to try to run so monn 
churches, and for the sisters and sum ov the breth- 
ren to worry themselves haf to deth to keep up 
church appearanses, when after all it amounts to 
vary littel. If tha wood take the same munny that 
all theze churches kost all over the kuntry and all 


the preecher’s salarys and spend it on thare skools, 
having better skoolhouses, better teechers, better 
librarys, and all that belongs to the bizness, it wood 
be better for the kuntry. The peepel could take 
Tux TRUTH Seeker and reed yure letters and the 
other good matter it kontanes, and other papers and 
books which tha kood kwietly reed at home and 
save a grate deel ov ware and tare and worry, and 
tha wood finally fetch up at heaven just az wel az 
tha wil by the kourse tha take now.” The remark 
struk me with konsiderabel forse, and I hav ben 
thinking it over sinse. Steven may be haf rite. 

Howl do run on, to be shure. I hav ritten over 
.8 sheets of paper, and 1 must stop. Suzan sez I hav 
not sed hardly a word about her lately; and she feels 
most slited. She wants I shood remember her 
kindly to the Editur, and sa to him that she iz wel 
and reeds TuE TRUTH SrpKer every week and likes 
it az wel az ever. She sez I ma also sa that she 
and Sam are getting along wel, but that no da iz set 
yet for the wedding. I am sinserely yures, 

JOEL SKIDMORE, 
ist Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. 


meg 
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Communications. 
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Metal versus Paper. 


TO THE EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir; In your is- 
sue of Sept. 28ih appeared an article in which ihe writer, 
Mr, Truesdell, invites fair, free, and full discussion on the 
question of so-called finance now before the American peo- 
ple, and which [ hold to be a question of great importance, 
and One on which the people should post themselves, gg 
they will be called on to decide this question at a day not 
far distant. x 

My remarks must of necessity be limited for want of 
space. I shall confine myself for the present to the article 
which appeared as above. Mr. Truesdell takes strong 
grounds in favor of our present financial policy aud deplores 
the many misstatements made by “inflation writers,” and 
“ greenback orators.” Mr, Truesdell certainly is right in 
discouraging wrong statements, but when he undertakes to 
criticise the statements of others, and their conclusions 
drawn from them, he should be careful not to commit the 
same error. 

He criticises Mr. Kersey Graves for assuming that no 
commercial nation can do a prosperous business with a cir- 
culation of thirteen dollars per capita. To show that this 
can be done he refers to our own prosperity before the war, 
when he claims we had even less than the above amount. 
The entire amount in circulation of gold, silver, and paper, 
in 1859 was 468,000,000. Taking the population to hav 
been 80,000,000 would make a circulation of a trifle over 
15 dollars per capita. (See “Money ig power,” by Joncs; 
page 173.) 

But even admitting, for the sake of the argument, that 
the actual circulation was below 18 or even below 10 dollars, 
unless we take into. consideration the financial condition of 
the country as compared with the past, per capita circula- 
tion proves nothing. In discussing this question, it is a 
grand error to lose sight of conditions. 

The population of this country has increased since 1860. 
from 81 millions to 47 millions in 1878, while the business 
actually transacted has increased from 32 billions of dollars 
in 1858 to 104 billions in 1877, as shown by Clearing-house 
reports of New York, and by taking New York to hav 
transacted one-fifth of the entire amount, which, from ob- 
servation, is considered to be about correct. By this it will 
be seen that the business hee increased in proportion far 
more than the population, whil@ihe facilities for transact. 
ing business without money hav not kept pace with the in- 
crease of internal commerce, as any one cdn prove. By 
investigating the increase of banking business since 1859 he 
will find that the ratio of commercial increase is far greater 
than is the increase of facilities for transacting our -kusiness 
with bank paper. What does this prove? It proves that 
we either hav to hav a greater per capita circulation or an 
increase of the purchasing power of money, and to increase 
the purchasing power of money always is detrimental toa 
country just in process of development.. 

But this is not the only condition to be considered. Our 
public debt is 30 times greater than it was in 1859, bearing 
a gold interest ; the rate of taxes, both direct and indirect, 
is much higher; our state, municipal, incorporate, and 
private indebtedness, on which interest must -be paid, is 
simply enormous, and all this must be paid by labor of some 
kind. To compel the people of this country to pay all their 
obligations in gold or its equivaleat by increasing the pur- 
chasing’ power of money by limitation is equivalent to de- 
stroying their property to the extent of the appreciation of 
money, for the reason that their debts and taxes remain the 
same While their means for obtaining money, the article 
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with which they are required to pay, are lessened day by 

day ; and what is atill worse, it forces thousands of laborers 

into idleness, and creates an army of paupers and tramps, 

which will hav to be fed and clothed by the same men who 

are paying already more than they ought to be required to 

pay, and which will be certain to bankrupt this country or 
Jead to repudiation if the present policy is adhered to, 

I will briefly consider the statements made on contraction 
by Mr. Truesdell. He criticises Hon. Peter Cooper, and 
claims that Mr. Cooper made gross misstatements about the 
contraction of our circulating medium. Mr. Truesdell 
claims the greatest circulation to hav been $983,318,686 in 
June 1865. If he would hav added to this a trifle over 50 
millions postal currency and 830 millions 7-80 Treasury 
notes he would hav been nearer the whole truth. But he 
denies these 7-30 Treasury notes as having been part of our 
circulating medium, 

To satisfy him on this point—or any one doubting the 
functions of these notes—I refer them to the following 
testimony: 

Traphagen, Hunter & Co., Bowery, N. Y.; First Na- 
tional Bank, Elizabeth, N. J.; F. E. Spinner, Treasurer of 
the United States ; and last but not least, to the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, Sec, 8590, which declares these 
notes to be a legal tender. Also see act of March 3, 1863, 
act of June 80, 1864, and act of March 3, 1865, authorizing 

. these notes. Icome in contact with men daily who were 
paid with these notes when discharged from the service. 
The fact that these notes were interest-bearing does not 
disprove their circulation. The law declared them to bea 
legal tender, and the condition of the country was such 
that money invested in any enterprise would return more 
than seven and three-tenths per cent interest ; hence it is 
obvious that their circulation was natural. If Mr. Trues- 
dell wishes to impeach the statements of Mr. Cooper, he 
will first hav to show that these acts and laws do not exist. 
Until he does this Mr. Cooper’s statements stand unim- 
paired. 

- Notwithstanding the array of figures presented by Mr. 
Truesdell, figures in questions like this one prove nothing 
without taking into account existing conditions. The con- 
traction Mr. Truesdell givs in figures, even if correct, would 
be unfair in discussing this question, from the fact that he 
ignores the amount of money required to carry on the busi- 
ness in the South of which money they certainly did not 
hav much in June 1865. Hwre we hay an addition of 
11,000,000 people who were left practically without a 
medium, and which was supplied from the North, a people 
too who were almost ruined financially by a disastrous war, 
to say nothing about cur own condition and development 

- since the war. If to increase the circulation in keeping 
with the business demands of a country is inflation, then I 

‘am an inflationist. But, it seems to me, Mr. Truesdell 

might as well say that the adult inflates his blood circula- 
tion as compared with childhood. 
' Now afew words in coaclusion. I hope every man who 
reads THE TRUTA SEEKER will take pains to investigate 
the real condition of his neighborhood, then exteud-it to the 
country, then to the state by comparison, and in a few 
words giv us through the columns of Tas TRUTH SEEKER 
the actual state of financial affairs of his county or state. 
J will here giv the actual indebteduess of Tama Co., in the 
central part of the state of Iowa, this being an average 
county of the state, which is as follows: 


Unsatiafied mortgages against farma, ...- $2,500,000 
Chattel mortgages....- PUR bie R EEN 350,000 
500,000 


Judgments. ...sesseruessrerareres tasses 


. Total, 3,850,000 
Paying annual interest at the rate of ten 


per cent Of.....+eee0e T $385,000 
Taxes last yeaT.s.sssoesseseee eee seer cece 128,125 
Total to be realized from crops,...... $458,125 
Valuation of County, about......-.+... $6,000,000 


Now this will hav to be paid regardless of the fact that 
the purchasing power of money has increased to the extent 
that a bushel of wheat can be bought for 50 cents here, and 
thus reducing the price of wheat does not benefit the day 
laborer in the East since his wages hav been reduced accord- 
ingly, and what is still worse it leaves him in many circum- 
stances without employment which is his only means of 
obtaining money. By applying these figures to the entire 
state of Iowa we have an indebtedness of $350,000,000 with 
a valuation of $600,000,000 from which we hav to pay an- 
nual interest and taxes $45,812,500. This is the prosperity 
hard money men talk of. 

Now, if there are only a few who will favor us with 
approximate statements of the conditions of their respective 
states we can arrive at the truth without wasting any of the 
valuable space of the good old Trura Seegur; and which 
will become a truth finder as well as seeker, This is a 

_ question which interests us all, and we cannot successfully 
meet it by groping in the dark. Giv ua light! Let us 
learn the cause and extent of our troubles, and then apply 
the proper remedy. Respectfully, 

Toledo, Towa, Oct. 12, 1878. J, E. Frick. 

a ` 
51 versus 76. 
` IÉ we, the 51, caunot hav our ideas carried out, we will 
not work with the 76, Our habit of rule or run compels ue, 
like a flock of sheep, io follow the bell-wether. Ignoring 

‘the interests of organization and the mature arguments of 
the 76, we dare not wholly oppose the Christian influences. 
We must favor the " modification” of the Comstock laws 
or Christians will call us obseene. We will flatter the 


Christiane, to the irjury of our former Liberal “friends, 
whom we so publicly deserted at Syracuse. For which 
Christian act Comstock will det us alone, while we help him, 
He now knows we will not work With ‘those gf our organi- 
gation who can outyote us. LEADER. 


Injustice the Chief Cornerstone of Christianity. 

Man is necessarily a limited being, both physically and 
mentally. His five senses are s0 many inlets of intelligence 
to his understanding. The primary organs or faculties of 
the understanding are consciousness, sense, and reason. 

Says Professor Mahon, in his “ Intellectual Philosophy,” 
“ Reason is the organ, a priori, of universal truth.” Hence 
it follows that all truth is reasonable; if not, some truths, at 
least, are unreasonable, and hence hav the properties of 
falsehood. If all truth is reasonable, it follows conclusively 
that whatever.is unreasonable is untrue; for what is unrea- 
sonable conflicts with what we know to be true; and as “we 
cannot reason but from what we know,” reason is our 
equare by which to measure ali propositions. All proposi- 
tions to man, whether relating to this world or another, 
must be tested by his faculties, or he must be required 
to believe without knowing why. What virtue can there be 
in a faith not based upon evidence, That isthe kind of 
faith that accepts of Juggernaut, and Mother Ann Lee as 
the second coming of Christ. There is no absurdity too 
great for such a faith to accept. 

. Faith ig the consent of the judgment to the truthfulness 
of a proposition, and is of value only in proportion to the 
intelligence of the understanding. ‘‘In understanding be 
men.” 

According to the above principles, I shall now undertake 
the analysis of the Christian religion. 

Christianity, or Christianism, consists of such doctrines 
as are peculiar to Christians; for what is common to all 
religions is not the ism of either. Every religion has some- 
thing that constitutes the difference between it and other 
religions, and is therefore its ism; and the ism of Christian- 
ity consists, first, in the doctrine of the fall of Adam and 
consequent depravity of his race ; secondly, in the redemp- 
tion of that race by Jesus Christ. This is neither Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, Paganism, nor Buddhism, but Christian- 
ism. 

Everybody is familiar with the story that Adam’s offense 
consisted in eating a forbidden fruit; the consequences — 
whatever they were—must hav been either a natural result 
or a judicial infliction. Eating fruit, per se, could not hav 
been wrong, as Adam was allowed to eat of all the fruits of 
the garden but that one sort. Nor was it intimated that that 
sort would hurt him ; and unless it did hurt him by being 
poison, his physical and mental powers remained unim- 
paired; so in that sense he did not fall. But suppose the 
fruit to hav been poison, and hence weakened his physical 
and mental, and depraved his moral, constitution, so that he 
entailed these qualities upon his offspring; can it be thought 
for a moment that his offspring could justly be ‘held morally 
responsibie for his constitution. As well hold a man guilty 
and punish him for having an existence. 

But, again, suppose the effects to hav resulted naturally 
from the violation of moral law; has nature become any 
better since that day? And if one offense produced zotal 
depravity, what must be our moral temperature resulting 
from all the offenses from Adam’s day to this! Ten thou- 
sand degrees below zero. There would be nothing left tu 
save, 

But the sonlsequanced of Adam’s offense are not cons’ d- 
ered by divines and formulators of creeds to be the reeult of 
natural law, but a penal infliction. The orthodox creed of 
Christendom says, “Orignal sin standeth not in the follow- 
ing of Adam [doing as he did], but it is the fault of corrup- 
tion of the nature of every man, which deserves 
God’s wrath and damnation” (Episcopal Creed), 

That of the M. E. Church is substautially the same. The 
Presbyterian creed says, ‘‘ Our first parents, being seduced 
by the subtlety of temptation of Satan, sinned in eating the 
forbidden fruit. By this sin they fell, and so became dead 
in sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties aud parts of 
soul and body. The guilt of this sin was imputed, and the 
same death in sin and corrupted nature were conveyed to 
all their posterity. For this original sin every person ia 
bound over to the wrath of God and curse of the law, and 
so made subject to death with all miseries, spiritual, tempo- 
ral, and eternal.” 

_ From the above it appears that the sin of Adam was im- 
puted, and the miseries of this life, with death, temporal, 
physical, aud spiritual, were conveyed to every child of 
Adam’s race. 

Didn’t God know, don’t every minister know, that no 
child of Adam ever tasted of that forbidden fruit? Aud yet 
it is held that God charged them with the crime when he 
knew they were not guilty, and inflicted the dread penalties 
upon those he knew were innocent, If this is justice, pray 
what is injustice? And yet know all whom it may concern, 
that this ig the first rock, the chief cornerstone, ia the 
Christian edifice. How strange that bishops and D.D.’s can 
pay their devotions at the shrine of a being who, they say, 
inflicts sickness, suffering, and the bitter pangs of second 
death upon a helpless infant for an offense comr fled by 
another six thousand years before it drew its breath. And 
yet this is Christianity. 

What could be more unjust than knowingly to charge 
guilt upon the innocent for an excuse to punish them? 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness.” As well punish a 
child for offenses committed five thousand years after its 
death as for those committed six thousand years before it 
was born. One man can no more gin for another than he 
can repent for another. As well punish a man for all the 
sins of all his ancestors as for the sing of Adam and Eve. 

Everybody knows that no one ate of the forbidden fruit 
but Adam and Eve; to impute it to any one else is to accuse 
him falsely. To convey to persons the penalties: due to 
crimes they never committed is the acme of injustice; and 
yet upon this rock is the Christian superstructure built. 

Redemption, the second ism, depends upon the firat for 
its validity. Redemption implies deliverance from some 


catastrophe to which the redeemed were justly liable, Jt ig 


certainly not impertinent to inquire what that catastrophe 
was; by knowiug which we shall be able the better to 
appreciate the redeemer. 

Paul says: ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law.” All the churches say, “The curse of the law 
included all the pains and aches and sorrow and death of 
this world, and the burnings of hell forever in another.” 

Of what transpires in another world we are totally igno- 
rant, and hence can make no argument from it. 

Redemption must be a deliverance from the curse of the 
law-in both worlds or only in one. What transpires in this 
world we know something of; and if we can see that re- 
demption from the curse of the law in this world is avail- 
able, we shall hav an earnest of redemption in another, 

It is said that the blessings of redemption are secured to 
infants, dying iu infancy, by imputation. Well, they were 
made sinners by imputation, and it is no more than right 
that they should be made righteous by imputation; the 
latter cancels the former. But is there not a little balance 
in their favor? What about: the suffering they endured, 
conveyed to them in consequence of imputed sin? Should 
there not be some compensation (ił some other world, if 
they liv.to get there)? 

What proof hav we that infants ever experience any 
blessing from redemption? If sickness and death are the 
curse of the law, and Christ has redeemed them from the 
curse, why should they suffer the curse when the law’s de- 
mands on them for imputed sin hav been paid? Can the law 
collect the same debt twice? `a 

But the blessings of redemption, it is said, are obtained 
by adults by faith. By faith they are regenerated and born 
again ; old things are passed away, and all things hav be- 
come new. They are created anew in Christ Jesus, and, 
having been born of God, sin no more; for he that is born 
of God does not commit sin, for his seed remaineth in him, 
and he cannot sin, because he is born of God, and joint heir 
with Jesus Christ. These havé the promise of anything 
they shall ask for. . 

Jesus said unto them: "If ye shall ask anything in my 
name I will doit. If any two of you shall agree on earih 
as touching anything ye shall ask, it shall be done. What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall ba bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shali be loosed in heaven. 
Ye shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover. In 
my name shall ye cast out devils, and if ye shall drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt you.” 

- If the above was given by inspiration, then God sald it, 
and phenomena will justify it. 

But do we know of any such men on earth? Are there 
any that cannot sin? Are there any that recover the 
sick by !aying hands upon them? But this is not all they 
are promised, for Jesus said unto them, ‘ Verily, verily I 
say unto you, if ye hav faith and doubt not, ye shall not 
only do this to the fig-tree, but also if ye shall say to this 
mountain, ‘Be thou removed, and-be thcu cast into the 
gen, it shall be done. And all things whatsoever ye shall ask, 
believing, ye shall receive.” Again, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that believeth on me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these shall he do, And 
whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.” 

Christ does not seem to speak these words for the use of 
some particular persons present, but speaks in a general 
sense, 9s if he had said, He that believeth on me, in this or 
any age of the world, the works that I do shall he do, and 
greater, If these words were designed to be prophetical, 
then it follows that either they are not true or there are no 
believers in the world; for where are any such works per- 
formed ? 

But if such as hav been regenerated, born sgain, sancti 
fied, and made children of God and joint heirs with Christ, 
suffer the curae of the law—ali the miseries and death of 
this world—-what advantage from redemption. lf Christ 
suffered in our stead—certainly-he did not suffer eternal 
damnation—if he paid the demand of justice, and if God 
acknowledged payment, should not the judgment be dis- 
charged? Why continue to collect It to the end of life? 

The sick minister senda for a doctor because he has more 
confidence in him than he has in the words of Jesus Christ, 

The Presbyterian Confession of Faith saya: ‘‘ This cor- 
ruption of the nature, during this life, doth remain in those 
that are regenerated; what a blessing to be a child of God— 
yet both itself and all the motions thereof.are truly and prop- 
erly sin.” 

What advantage, then, hav the regenerated, or children 
of God, over the children of the devil? Simply this: the 
children of God can sin ali their lives without fear of hell. 
Christ has gone their security against hell, but they catch it 
in this world just as much asthe children of the devil. But 
it is great comfort to kuow that their names are unerasibly 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. It is a life insurance 
policy for heaven. It don’t save from calamity in this 
world; God can see helpless babes dashed to pieces in the 
storm, drowned in the billows, burned in the flames, 
starved in the famine, and never apply one principle of 
redemption, though supplicated with many prayers and 
tears. But what a comfort to know you hava ticket that 
will pass you through the narrow gate when you die! What 
a thing it is to be saved after we are dead ! But if the blood 
of Christ does not save us in this world, what security hay 

‘we in another? A. B. PIKARD. 
—————- 

B F. UnpErwoop lectured at Nora Junction, Iowa, Nov. 

26th, 27th, and 28th; at Brazil, Indiava, Nov. 30th, Dec. 


1st; Marysville, Ohio, Dec. 3d, 4th, acd Sth; and will ` 


speak at Big Rapids, Mich, Dec. 7th and Sth. 


TERRA ALBA, or white earth, is used to adulterate white 
sugars, cream of tertar, and other commonly used articles. 
Its use tends to produce disease of the kidneys, biadder, 
and stomach, 


ZOU 


Tje ruth Seeker, December 7, 1878. : 


Letters from friends. 


/ SNOWVILLE, Va., Nov. 29, 1878. 

DEAR FRIENDS OF THE TRUTH SEEKER: I don’t like to 
“write begging letters, nor is it pleasant to be begged for, 

but when necessity commands, one must needs accomplish 
‘its behests. A duty should never be shirked. 

I hay just received a letter from our good old Liberal 
friend Jeremiah Hacker, one of the very few whose whole 
life has been a labor of love towards his kind. He has 
apoken bold, brave words of truth at s time when to speak 
them was to risk social martyrdom, diegrace, and contume- 
ly. He has helped many a poor unfortunate to obtain a 
home, an education, and a good standing in society ; and 
mow, while these recepients of his bounty and generosity 
are enjoying ali the comforts of life, he himself is left, in 
his old age, bankrupt in consequence of his too active be- 
nevolence, which gavelall and retained nothing for future 
use, 

Many of us, my dear friends, are revelling in the posses- 
gion of blessed and glorious truths which Mr. Hacker, in 
years past, scattered ali over the land through the col- 
umns of his staunch little “Pleasure Boat,” and now 
shall we sit comfortaply by our firesides, reading our pet 
TRUTH SEEKER, while he, who blazed a way for it by hack- 
ing down the giant old oaks of the theological forest, and 
sowing the true corn of life—scientific knowledge and com- 
mon sence truths—in their stead, is shivering with cold and 
perishing with want? .No! A thousand times no! If we 
would be truly liberal we must open our hearts to the call 
of our aged and suffering brother’s needs, Old age will 
come to us all, and when it comes we each one hope it will 
be for us fesson of rest, peace, content, and happiness. 
We dream, dream, of a warm, cosy fireside, a comfortable. 
arm-chair, little children about our feet, and peace and 
plenty all around us. - Are we any more deserving of all this 
than ig our aged brother ? Shall we not eack one do some- 
thing for him to make hig closing days a little brighter, to 
make his heart throb with gratitude to feel that there are 
warm, loving, true souls who rejoice to shed sunshine and 
happiness beneath his humble roof ? i 

1 feel, my friends, that every one :.f you, as you read this, 
are Willing right now to do something in this guvod cause. 
Well, now is the time. Don’t waft for to-morrow, but sit 
down before you go to bed, and for your evening prayer 
write a few friendly lines and inclose a little, if not more 
than ten cents, to Jeremiah Hacker, Berlin, New Jersey. 
And we must not let our heip be spasmodic, either, but re- 
solve to send at least ten cents a mouth as long as it is need- 
ed—not send each month, but twenty-five or fifty cents at a 
time. I shall send some yarn to-day for stockings. Cannot 
some good brother send a Warm cout or flannels? He writes 
that his clothes are old and tattered and thin and thread- 
bare, Money is terribly scarce now. I havn’t ten cents in 
the world; but it is comforts he needs as well as money, 80 
we can all do something. When I think of good men like 
him in need and want, jt is the one bitter drop in my cup 
of life that my means are so cramped that I cannot do more. 
for them. But ‘‘many littles make a mickle,” and iew are 
too poor to do something and giv something in a good cause 
like this. Bopefully yours, ' 

i ELMINA DRAKE SLENKER. 

P. 8.—Will al! who are willing to subscribe to this ten- 
cent monthly fund send in their names to Bro. Benneit, so 
that we may kuow that something is being really accom- 
plished? l E. 8. 


. : BURNSIDE, PA., SEPT. 28, 1878. 

D. M. Bennert, Sir; Through the kindness of my nearest 
neighbor, Alex. McCullough, one of your subscribers, ] hav 
the pleagure of perusing your very valuable paper, THE 
Trure SEEKER., Ilike it very much ; the Darwin story is 
a good one, Liike Mrs. Sienker’s writings,-all of them ; it 
is a pity the world is not full of just such women as Elmina 
D. Slenker. In regard to your late arrest, I would just say, 
a good tree always gets stoned for its fruits. Go onin your 
good work, Brotuer Bennett, your reward awaits you. Un- 
til the masses of the people are educated up to a higher 
standard we must expect such boors as A. Comstock and 
his priest-ridden class to persecute us. They are not aware, 
perhaps, that ‘‘ to persecute is to propagate,” and that it isa 
good advertisement for you and yours to arrest you. Please 
find inclosed fifteen cents in stamps for which send me | 
“ Oupid’s Yokes,” that awful book. 


Yours truly, T. L. LOVELACE. 


GREENSBURG, IND., Nov. 6, 1878. 
FRISND BENNETT: Inclosed please find $3 to be placed 
to the credit of Col. J. O. McQuistian, who reels that to do 
without Tux TRUTH SEEKER would be doing without the 
bread of life. You may set him down as a life-long sub- 
scriber, and when he is compel'ed to ‘‘ shuffle off this mor- 
tal coil,” and take that big leap into the dark, he wanis a 
big pile of ‘I'rura SEEKERS to light upon, instead of ‘‘in 

the arms of Jesus,” or any other man. 
C. C. BURNE. 


Respecttully, 
Oax Hirt, Misury, Nov. 30, 1878. 

Mysrpr BENET : Tobuz boried yer nasty Infidel paper 
from oid Moses Stansbery, an I can stand it knough longer 
Tle expoze that long-knowzed Deeken Squidmore. Myster 
Edytur, heeze arter know good upon the erth, iether g yoo 
or 2 the church. Heel wruin yer payper az well az the 
church. Fer Gods ache doughnt jet old Squidmore run yer 
payper. Ile tell yoo awl abought the Deekens name and 
catracter. Ive never seen 1 that wood do? tigh 3. Thare 
awl sneeks in the grass. U sea our church in Gosh’n doin 

ood til Bruther Mil’r got the contrak 4 bil’dn a Knew hous. 
fie took the jaub sew cheep, the church elekted hymn dee- 
Ken, Hwen Bruther Wilt and Bruther Psalm flue oph the 
trak an got the Infidels to help thegm put up Oak Hill 
Church. ‘Then Brucher Will got 2 thik with a widder sister 
in the church. 2 sum up the null, in 15 munthz Bister Wil- 
gon giv birth 2 & boy baby with white hare, and the very 
imij ov the Deeken. U sea the church wauntid 2 investi- 
gait the boy, butt Bruther Spouter, thee churches pasture, 
gedd that it wood nevver doo too stur a bad thyng, an eff 
Sister Wilson wud plede gilty, Bruther Will wud do the 
gayme, an Jesus Wood be satisfighed. But Sister Wilson 
deklaired that Jesus node aul about it, an their wauz know 
yuce ov pleeding ghilty. Kyte aun the heels, Bruther Dow 
wauz maid deekin of Gosh’n ; hee took a yung sister in? hiz 
fammily to do for, an in 15 munths Bruther Dow had 2 taik 
a tripp 2 the Injin Nashun, an the yung sister had to gough 
laung 5 kook, Bless the Laurd, theign lefed it kriying inn 
the Injin Nashun, an Eneether ov thegm ever c that cneild 


aughter. 
fj c I tolled Tobuz that Bruther Gow wood naught do, 4 
evree thyme wen it kum 2 praigh, Bruther Gow wauz gawn 


'I feel like saying, What a lie! 
but the air you breathe, and that is often so fetid and 
poisonous with malaria as to be unfit to breathe, and only 
capable of producing disease and death. No! the world 
owes us nothing, vut what we take hold with the powers 
and forces that are-inherent in our own mental and iphysical 
natures, and by diligent work bring out by persistent contact 
-with the powers in nature around us, ana for a proof of this 
we hav only to look about us and observe the conflict that 


objectionable than the one we have just spoken of. 
religious cant that has caused untold misery and suffering 
in the world, and when brought into practical life it has 
proven, and is proving Over and over again to be nothing 


aughter waughter, Thuss yu se deekens r aul bad egs, aw! 
3, Myster Benet, jest kumm doun on old Squid, & 
Jesus will bless yoo, an the church will.bee filled. Iveal- 
waze heern tel as hou thare waughs sum good Infidels. The 
ole devil is luce, an is hovling upp an doun the cuntry, jest 
Yu cin ole Squids 2d episel how that ole 
hownd tokt about the whimmen of Pius: Hauler, as well as 
his blarney 2 bis Sister Jones, an the ole fox haz got her to 
smilin, an kwen theigh kan do that theigh think theigh kan 
I kvd tell yew about a deekin pincushin, but U 


the time, 


phooling phoxe. 


do mower. 
sea Bruther Compstik is aughtir aul sich. 
Nothin mower Tili deth, © Mrs, S89za HANES. 
PostsKRiPt.—Piees dont prent this, as Bruther Comp- 
stik mite awrest mein mistake. I dont waunt 2 b dragged 


about aphter sich. Sister Martha tolled me that Bruther 


Compstik had awrested his Unkil Psalm 4 puttin a nakid 
womban. pictur upawn the gnu gnashunal silver 4 dauler, 
Its gnaked shoer, for Tommy Krites shode it 2 hour Sally 


an maid her blush wright smart. The thysr xpozed too a 


gr8 x10t as plane as kanby. Mrs. HANKS. 
P. S. 2.—I hav throne off the h8ful baunds.an shakels of 

an effete an superstishus orthografy an_revel in the deliteful 

pheeld of Freespellin. ; S.H. . 


CANT. 


g ROCKFORD, ILL., Nov. 6, 1878. 
Mr. Epitor: Deeming Tus TRUTH BEEKER a great 


moral and intellectual educator, I have chosen as the sub- 
ject of this communication the elucidation of the meaning of 
this little noun cant, as it is applied to some of the hackneyed 
phrases in common use, and accepted aå reliable axioms by 
a great many people, and more especially is this the case 
with those reared with narrow ideas in regard to the duties 
and responsibilities of life. 


It would be a thing impossible for us (were we to make 


the attempt) to number the thousands of men, women, and 
children who are living to-day in miserable hovels, in dreary 
and freezing quartere, or in dark, damp, and loathsome cel- 
Jars, living in squalor, starvation, and woe, who are dragging 
out a miserable existence in our almshouses and workhouses 
or confined as criminals in our jails and prisons serving out 
years of penal servitude, who can ascribe no other good 
reason for their being thus situated, except it be their being 
the victim of cant. 


They hav from early childhood heard iterated and reiter- 


ated such sophisms as * the Lord will provide ;” “ the world 
owes usa living,” and scores of other cant phrases, until 
they hav come to look upon them as maxims, worthy of 
credence—verities to be carried out in the actualities of life, 
and the result of attempting to carry these sayings into 
practice has brought them where they now find themselves, 


Whenever I hear a person say “the world owes me a living,” 
The world owes you nothing 


we see going on Continually ia all of the forces of nature 


around us. 


The light and beat of the suu, the rain drops, ihe gentle 


dew, and the air, but touch the leaves of the mightiest forest 
trees, Or the smallest sprig of moss that rears its tiny head in 
the desert, and they are absorbed for the purpose of giving 
new forms of life, and this principle, showing the necessity 
of action and work in order to obtain a living, is still more 
plainly illustrated in every form of animal life, from the 
smallest animaicule to the most powerful beast of prey that 
roams the jungle in search of food. 
word owes no living thing a living that does not work to 
obtain it. i 


These all show that the 


And the saying that the Lord will provide, is no less 
It is a 


but silly sentimentality and bosh, As an illustration, read 


of the starvation in China and India ; look at the suffering 
and death caused by the fever in-portions of our own 
country during the past summer—almost depopulatisg whole 


cities and sections of country. These and all other celami- 
lies, be they great or small, are subject to natural law, 
and affect civilized and barbarians, Christians and Infidels 


alike, under like circumstances, conclusively showing that 
the cant that the Lord will provide is a mere mythical 


sentimentalism. f 

I do not wi:h to be understood as assuming that there is 
no God or Lord, or power, or force in nature higher than 
man. Butif there is such a being as a God or Lord (which 
I hope there is), yet. we find ourselves endowed with mental 
faculties, and physical powers, and it is through a proper 


use of these faculties and powers that we must provide for) 


ourselves, and if we do not make good and effeetive use of 
these powers and forces, and do our level beat to help our- 
selves, there will be very little use in our appealing to the 
powers and forces of the air, or complaining of their neg- 
tecting us if we are not properly looked after and provided 
for, And I do truthfully and honestly believe. that the 
sooner we can get the peopleto comprehend and understand 
correct ideas of life, the sooner we shall be able to put.a 
stop to a large portion of the pauperism and crime in the 
world. Then giv us light and liberty for.all humanity. 

I was rather pleased with the result of the sessiou of the 
Liberal Congress at Syracuse. To be sure it would be bet- 
ter if all of the Liberals of the country could pull together, 
and Nee, fér the liberty and enlightenment of humanity, 
But there is no use of wasting all of the strength and useful- 
ness of a good team in & vain endeavor to pull along a 
bawky horse. I was fearful that the namby pamby ele- 
ment of the Convention might capture it, and then we 
should hav had to hear of another year or two of cultured 
leadersbip. We may as well straighten up and stand erect 
like men at once, and not try to longer carry the foibles of 
the Christian Church on our shoulders. My idea is, Let 
every tub stand on its own bottom. F. F. FOLLET. 


: NEWFIELD, N. J., Nov. 10, 1878. 
D. AL BENNETT, Dear Sir; As the imprisonment of Mr. 
Heywood is doing good service in advertising ‘‘Cupid’s 
Yokes,” it ought to do the same for the other and better 
works of this eminent reformer. His little Word is one of 
the truest reform papers in the world; and his pamphlets 
** Yours and Mine” and “ Hard Cash” are worth more than 
cords of books On political economy, No one can justly 
claim to be well informed on the currency and labor ques- 


tions till he has read and considered the views presented in 


these invaluable little books, Let every truth seeker whe 


has not.read them procure and study them, and thereby aid 
the author s little and himself a good deal, and promote the 
cause of freedom and progress. A.M. J. M. Page, 


COLOGNE, IND., Oct. 15, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Please find inclosed $1.00 to 
pay for my. TRUTH SEEKER till the first of January next, 
and also postage stamps for two copies of ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes.” 
Please accept our (I mean pa, ma, grandpa, and myself) 
deepest and most earnest sympathy in your troubles. ish - 
we could send you something more substantiala ten-dollar 
greenback, forinstance; but weare poor. Grandpa says if he 
had the money he has spent in the support and defense of 
that old harlot, the Church, he would be able to send you 
something worth while. With kindest regard for you, I 
remain, ` Yours, ; Kirty E, GLASS, 
N. B.—Pa wishes you to send him a few of those slips, 
that he may enroll his name with those noble and patriotic 
heroes for the defense and spread of truth. K. E. G. 


LIvoNIra, Mron., Aug. 28, 1878, 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir; I should like much to write 
you a loug letter to tell you how I appreciate your labor in 
scattering the cloude of superstition, for I myself, having 
been in darkness, can appreciate the light. I once belonged 
to the Congregational church, but, getting no evidence of 
what I professed to believe, I could not play the hypocrite, 
and was gradually cutting loose the bands of theology, and 
about one year ago saw your paper for the first time, and 
since then hav been fa constant reader of it, and with its 
help hav made giant strides, and am- now free from all 
church dogmas. ; 

We hay organized a club called the Liberal Club of North . 
Nankin, and hav nad some of the best lectures of the times 
from the following named speakers: Dr. J. Li. York, of Cal- 
ifornia; G. B. Stebbins, of Detroit; Mrs. Morse; Mrs. Pear- 
sal; and Mrs. Shepard. We expect Mrs. Morse witlP us 
again soon; and Dr. York will speak to us again on the 8th 
of September. We wish to get some good music for this 
occasion, and if you will please send me a half dozen copies 
of your “° Truth Seeker Collection,” I will remit the amount 
by return mail. Yours for the truth, ©. D. Pappack. 


FRIEND BENNETT: J hav long desired to say a few words 
of encouragement to you, but it being impossible to send 
any substantial token of sympathy, I hav resisted the im- 
pulse. Mr. Bradford (of opossum fame) pays for the glori- 
ous TRUTH SEEKER for me, and into my louely life it comes 
weekly as a cheering ray of light. Iam a poor old woman, 
more than half way between seventy and eighty years of 
age. I stand slone in the world—yet not £0, for I bav a 
few very dear friends among the progressive minds. From 
my very childhood I was a skeptic—trained to be such by a 
father who always told me to adopt no opinion until I bad 
put it to the test of my own reason. So I hav never joined ` 
a church; for I very early discovered that Christianity had 
been a humbug from the beginning. Yet I never would 
believe that this life was all of my existence. Besides, so 
many unaccountable circumstances happened in my exist- 
euce that convinced me that there was an inner me com- 
bined with my material existence, and that this inner self 
could not lose its identity when the outward form went to 
decay; consequently I am a Spiritualist. At twelve years 
of age I became interested iu the anti-slavery cause. In 
the year 1832, at the age of thirty, I came, with my hus- 
band, to the United States. Here we met, in pro-slavery 
sentiment, far more stubborness than we had encoun- 
tered in England. I was ‘abused and persecuted to such 
a degree that it sometimes seemed as if for me there was no 
standing-place. This only gave me more strength for the 
conflict, and gave me cause for persevering. But it kept us 
poor in this world’s goods, but oh! how rich in the faith of 
ultimate success. But when I looked around on the condi- 
tion of. society, I could not think the severing the links of 
the slaves’ fetters was the ultimatum of success. I thought 
it must be considered as a beginning, and as an entering 
wedge to rend asunder the fetters that were binding man- 
kind al! through what is called civilization. The greatest 
obstacle I ha¥ ever seen or can now see ia the path of prog- 
ress is the religious inetitution of mankind. It is religion, 
Mr. Editor, that would immure you in a dungeon to rot out 
miserably your life. It is religion that has sent poor Hey- 
wood to the fate of a felon. . Obscenity! What cares the 
church for obscenity ? Doesn’t she harbor the foul stuff in 
her bosom continually? Are not many of her chosen proph- 
eta sunk in filth the most coarse and revolting? And are 
not these the very ones most caressed and fondled by the 
pious sisterhood? Faugh! ‘The offense is rank, it smells 
to heaven.” E ee 

O that I bad the ability to pour out all that is in my soul! 
But I am afraid I hav already wearied you with my miser- 
able scrawl]. Wishing you a safe escape from the coming 
ordeal, I remain, in the bonds of sympathy, . 

Yours, ANN CLARE. 


; McPuurson, Kan., Nov. 8, 1878, 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; I received “Cupid's Yokes,” 
which I ordered of you some time ago, and, after reading it 
carefully, must say that IL fail to find any ‘‘ obscenity” ia it. 
it deals in a plain, open, and impartial manner with a sub- 
ject which should receive the candid and ‘serious attention 
of all thinking people, and upon which rests the future weal 
or woe of the human family—marriage and reproduction. 
It is a fearless work, and well calculated to awaken thought 
upon these subjects, That the writer is in prison and others 
are awailing trial for selling it is far more dangerous to the 
morals and dignity of our free American institutions than 
all the Freethought publications that may ever be sent 
through our mieils. These Christian would-be champions of 
morality and chastity should cast the beam out of their own 
eyes before attempting to remove the mote in their neigh- 
bor’s; aud I think the ‘‘ Bible Abridged ” would assist them 
very much in seeing the inherent rottenness of their ‘ infal- 
lible” foundation, so far at least as the obscenity question is 
concerned. Please send two additional copies of ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Yokes,” for which find money inclosed, and put my name 
on the Declaration of Rights. J. E. MILLIKEN, 


Morris, Nov. 12, 1878, 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: As I hav occasionally found 


i Tae TRUTH SEEKER in my post-office box, and hav enjoyed 


much of its contents, I concluded to acknowledge the same 
fo you, together with a little history of Liberalism in our 
town. The village of Morris contains just inhabitants 
enough to hav it incorporated, four churches, and as many 
pastors, with slim congregations, struggling to keep them 
alive with the sid of tea parties, festivals, etc., etc. Some 
twenty years ago a Universalist minister by the name of 
T. J. Smith, now passed over, as the phrase is, preached 
Spiritualism here, demonstrating it at his house, as. his 
daughter was a medium, It had quite a run before the min- 


. Short-sighted bigots! 


jaters could check it by warning their Congregations to keep 
away and to accept no other doctrine than they preached 
(Christ crucified), although an angel from heaven proclaimed 
it; and, it being new to most of them, it did play some little 


antics in a few fanatics, which, of course, they were glad to 


take advantage of; but to-day I may safely say, I think, 
that one-half of this town (and surely half of the male popu- 
lation) are either Spiritualists or Liberals of some kind, 
There are not many Liberal papers taken hereyet. We gen- 
eglly manage to hav a two days’ meeting once a year, 
Lyman O. How has been here three times, I think, and 
draws a good house. I inclose a few stamps, for which 
please send me a few tracts. I will let you make the selec- 
tions. It is hard work to get any one to take our papers, as 
‘they cost about three times what they can get the story and 
news papers for. Yours truly, E. Wiicox. 
Fiorence, Iowa, Nov. 11, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNETT: I see by the last TRUTH SEEKER that 
my friend Cornelius Rucker, of Belle Plaine, has fought his 
way out of the fogs of ‘liberal Christianity ” into the full 
light of science and Freethought, and that henceforth he 
wili. wear the whole armor of Truth.., Good! May he be 
always found fighting ‘for the truth which isin” buman- 


ity. ; 

I like the spirit manifested by J. 8. Verity and Prof. Raw- 
son in the Syracuse Courier, And Abbot could not stand 
the amount of free speech necessary to enable:a man to vote 
for the officer of his choice! What are we coming to? 
Miguty chiefs hay wel They were going to mob you at 
Syracuse, were they, for selling ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes?’ Poor, 
Can they not see that every such at- 
tempt to suppress the sale of that excellent pamphlet in- 
creases the demand for it, and that their persecutions of you 
and others selling it is but so much free advertising? Quot- 
ing the sentiment, if not the exact words, of a recent writer, 
I would say that there is one class upon whom we can 


always rely to help us—the stupid conservatives.. They |. 


never fail us. ; . 

Your Brooklyn corréspondent, Mr, Bruce, thinks that 
when Mrs. Slenker stands by the coffined form of some dear 
friend she must ‘keenly feel the pangs of separation.” Un- 
doubtedly; but how does that prove immortality? He says 
that “nature inwardly revolts at the blasting idea of obliv- 
jon—of gone, and gone forever.’ There are many things at 
which our natures revolt, but how does that demonstrate 
the immortal existence of the individual? We must be care- 
ful not to mistake our desires for more than. they are—de- 
sires. Many of us desire wealth, fame, love, a thousand 
things which never become ours. If our minds are consti- 
tuted aright and the surrounding circumstances are favora- 
bla, we can obtain some of the objects of our desire, as con- 
tentment of mind, honesty of purpose, temperance, and 
sometimes the wealth that we covet, the fame for which we 
struggle, or thé love which we crave, become ours. But the 
desire for a thing is no prophecy that we shall sometime 
possess it, All things are subject to decay. ‘This is nature's 
great fact. Nature is a unit. If we are immortal, as enti- 
ties, there is a miracle somewhere. E. ©. WALKER, 

. ILLIBERAL LIBERALS. 

It is an old saying that ‘‘it takes all sorts of foiks to make 

a world;” and I think it takes nearly all sorts to make the 


“world of reformers and Freethinkers. Some push out boldly 


in one direction, in advance of the world, and strike telling 
blows against certain evils and falsities, while in other egual- 
ly important reforms they seem to be ignorant, stupid, prej- 
udiced, hostile, and illiberal, We hav men who repudiate, 
renounce, and denounce orthodoxy and popular theology 
with great zeal and ability, but at the same time are very 
hostile to any change or reform in the laws, customs, hab- 
its, and fashions in sexual and social relations, and are filled 
with ‘holy horror” of Freelove and Freelovers—as though 
there could be any other love than free love. I am aston- 
ished when I see so much sexual and social bigotry and 
ignorance among men who would fain be called Liberal and 
tolerant—men who, in regard to the sexual anf social slav- 
eries and tyrannies which are all in character with and an 
outgrowth of that theology which they hate, are as narrow 
and conservative as bigotry could ask. I suppose the order 
of evolution into freedom is: physical, political, religious, 
and social. The last, highest and most important degree— 
social and sexual freedom (I mean that freedom that givs 
every man and woman entire control of his or her person)— 
seems not yet to hav dawned upon the minds of most of our 
theological, religious, and political iconcclasts and reform- 
ers, ; i 

When a man calls himself a Liberalist snd Freethinker, 
and at the same time says he will not belong to any society 
or associate with a Freelover; L am impressed that he has no 
liberality or manhood ‘‘to brag of.” Said a man to a boy, 
“ What business hav you to be hallooing when lam going 
by?” ‘* What business hav you to be going by when I am 
hallooing?” said the boy. Well would it be for some of our 
self-righteous Liberals if they would remember that “‘ differ- 
ence of opinion is not always a difference of principle.” 
Some seem to be so constituted that they can see truth and 
error only in one direction, while they are very illiberal and 
sometimes denunciatory towards those who see the need of 
knowledge and reform in other directions, It should be the 
constant aim and effort of all free, progressive minds to look 


. out from the center of their own being or the universe, in 


every direction, for truth and error, with clear eyes and an 
unprejudiced mind. The illiberality displayed at the Syra- 
cuse Convention greatly disappointed and saddened me, for 
T felt that the term Liberal League was almost a misnomer, 
Yet I suppose Liberal Leagues are progressive, and must 
hav time to grow. . H, Coox, 


l MARMORA, CAN., Nov. 19, 187: - 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: Hav been pressed for time, or 
would hav written before. ‘“The Champions of the Church” 
will deal a heavy blow to the pillars of the Church. IJ wish 
all its benighted members would read this book and view its 
various characters in their true light as there depicted; there 
‘would then be less fanaticism and bigotry than now. The 
scales would fall from their eyes, and they would be led to 
exclaim, Whereas, I was born blind, but now I see. There 
would be no need of a miracle or a heavenly vision. I hope 
your efforts in spreading the much-needed literature of Lib- 
eralism abroad through the country will be fully appre- 
ciated and prove a source of profit both to yourself and the 
community at large. I subscribe to the Declaration of 
Rights as given by Elizur Wright, and consider that every 
Liberal in the country ought to do the same. J also go for 
repeal, yet am no Freelover. Igo forthe principle of right, 
and, considering the Comstock law as radically wrong and 
dangerous in the extreme, therefore I say repeal; then, if 
such kind of laws are found necessary, frame a new one, 
based on a more equitable footing, properly defining what 
is obscene and what is not, and laying down the proper reg: 


| trial subscribers. 
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ulations to guide all concerned in the carrying of it ont ina 
proper spirit. There is no necessity for any Paul Pry pok- 
ing his nose into every stench-hole throughout the commu- 
nity; stirring it up only makes it smell the worse. There 
are enough decent people left.in society to cover up and get 
rid of such things as prove a nuisance without a great deal 
of special law-making on the subject. Society ts not all 
Authony Comstocks yet, always ready, like him, to hunt up 
every indecency. With kind regards, I remain, in haste, 
Yours fraternally, . Ep. Paynn, M.D. 


Gop HILL, NEVADA, Oct. 28, 1878. 

_ D; M. Bennerr, Dear Sir: I hav been à reader of your 
invaluable paper for three months. It is needless to say that 
Tam exceedingly pleased, yea, in love with it. It affords 
mea great deal of pleasure to send you the names of six 
Four of these were obtained by my Infi- 
del friend, D. D., Clark, who is also one of your many 
readers. I hav reason to believe that when the new sub- 
scribers, will hav read the noble TRUTH SEEKER for three 
months they will not readily part with it. Iam glad to see 
that the very liberal cffers which you make to new subscrib- 
ers are numerously accepted all over the country, J read 
with rapt attention the many able and encouraging letters 
which you receive touching that great outrage perpetrated 
at Watkins by the followers of Christ. I am somewhat dis- 
appointed however. in not seeing any such letters emanating 
from this state of Nevadh, for I know that your friends and 
sympathizers here are quite numerous. And I hav no doubt 
that as lovers of truth and justice, all who can will tender 
you a. helping hand in the present emergency. 

Linclose you ten dollars, so besides the six trial subscrib. 
ers and the books there will be one dollar-and fifteen cents 
for the Defense Fund. Brother Bennett, this is all I can do 
for the presént, but will try to send you my subscription for 
1879. May success crown your noble efforts for the good 
of. mankind, Yours for truth and justice, PAUL QARIEPY. 

£ . Prorta, ILL., Nov. 11, 1878. 

To THE EDITOR OF Tan TRUTH SEEKER: I cannot help 
thinking -how foolishly the Rev. Gordon, Abbot & Co. 
hav acted in the late Congress. They certainly appear in a 
very unreasonable attitude, and their satellites, etc., must 
regret the movement. I must adda word of approval of 
THE TRUTH SEEKER for its lead in phonetic spelling. This 
language reform bas a loud demand for the support of pub- 
lishers, and they can put it into practice in a limited degree, 

Fraternally yours in all true reform, F. Rice. 


x Dowaaracd, Mrcu., Nov. 18, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed find posta) order for 
$7, for which send ‘“‘ Champions of the Church,” “The 
World’s Sages, Thinkers, and Reformers,” and ‘‘ The 
Bible of Bibles.” Not long since I sent you $1 to apply on 
my subscription to the T. 8., and since then you hav heen 
sending me two copies. I guess you hav got me down 
twice on your mail list. Idon’t object to receiving them, 
for I pass them around, and no doubt they will in time 
bring forth fruit; but I guess you can’t afford it, so you had 
better attend to the matter and cut off one. 

Last March I wrote about fifty circular letters to the 
Freethinkers in this city and vicinity, inviting them to meet 
at my office for the purpose of forming a Liberal League, and 
at the time appointed there were forty present. And not 
knowing anything about a National League at the time, we 
organized on our own hooks, and hay been steadily making 
accessions to our ranks ever since. We are all in sympathy 
with the Repealers, and will soon make application for 
admission ag an auxiliary of the old National Liberal 
League. I will, at our next meeting, endeavor to raise 
semething for the Defense Fund. eep right on, Brother 
Bennett, striking your ever-telling. blows against ignorance 
and superstition, and for the mental freedom of the human 
race, never heeding the ‘‘fire in the rear” of Abbot, Com. 
stock & Co. Yours respectfully, Dr., Tuomas Rix, 


Bow nine Green, KY., Oct. 2, 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir; All true Liberals must admit 
that you take the. only just views concerning the obscenity 
question. No other views can sustain Freethought, free 
speech, free press—the only access to truth, liberty, happi- 
ness. I hav never read ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” yet whatever its 
contents,-they are the opinions of one who had aright to 
free thought, and consequently a right free expression 
and promulgation of the same, Yes, however far Mr. 
Heywood’s theory may be from the remedy of the evil 
which he proposes to cure, it was an endeavor to find 
the truth, and as truth is only found by endeavor, should 
it not endeavor be free? Should we persecute and imprison 
him who, though vainly, exercised this freedom? Oh, deny 
the broadest facts of earth! Call every truth man yet has 
found a lie save this: ‘‘ The free endeavor, however blind, 
to find the true is truth.” 

The crucible of Freethought is the only correct test of the 
genuineness of truth. The creed that has not undergone 
this test is yet dubious, dangerous. The doctrine that pro- 
hibits criticism fears pyrification. No truth, no faith, is too 
sacred for criticism; no doubt is too criminal for freedom. 
Only freedom of thought*can establish truth; get the truth 


‘once thus established and not all the power of Freethought 


itself can shake it, but must play abont it as harmlessly as 

the idle zephyr about the Pyramids of Egypt. And he who 

builds his faith on truths not thus established must prove 

the dupe of his own egotism. Loathing all that is obscene, 
I am yours, . H. Brasarar. 


PERSECUTION. 

Minnearouis, MINN., Nov. 8, 1878, 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: All reformers hav been per- 
secuted. ‘*Cupid’s Yokes” is no exception to this general,. 
generous Christian rule. This subject is of great. import- 
ance to mankind, and it should be much hetter understood 
than it now is, It has indeed been long—too long—neg- 
lected. If selection and adaptation of natural laws hav 
done so much to improve stock, fowls, grains, vegetables, 
fruits, flowers, etc., how much more desirable and neces- 
sary to improve and elevate mankind! This is the mer- 
itorious design and intention of ‘‘ Cupid's Yokes.” This is 
a nation of science, progression, and improvement; but the 
Church (as in former ages) is bound to oppose and persecute 
all who differ in opinion from her ancient creeds and 
dogmas. Anything objectionable in “ Cupid’s Yokes” can 
easily be laid aside without destroying a good cause. This 
idea should hay prevented a rupture amongst reformers, 
It is deeply and doubly painful to see contention in their 
front ranks. It seems that this might hav been avoided 
had each party been determined to do right. It is possible 
that laws may be so framed as to plainly and clearly define 
what is lawful on this subject and what is not lawful, so 
that the innocent may all be protected, and none hut the 
guilty exposed to punishment. Will every advocate of 


78) 


reform use the pen to thoroughly ventilate this long-neglect- 
ed but most important subject ? 


Nat, Mirrtary Home, Onto, Nov. 18, 1878. 
_ D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I hav read ‘Cupid's Yokes;” 
it is not obscene; but I do think it is a poor bucket of slops 
for Liberals to fight over. Perhaps it is best to resist all 
entering wedges, but I could wish we didn’t hav to handle 
dirt. Christianity is delighted with the business, If they 
had hired Heywood to poke up the stink, he could not hay 
pleased them better. They wish to compel Infidelity to 
shoulder their stink, or to lose the “right of way.” And 
some Liberals feel compelled to push the stink cart through, 
or lose the ‘‘right of way.” Christians don’t,hate obsceni- 
ty, don’t fight it, and I am sorry to see the fight diverted 
from the real issue. I know, too, what Christians do hate— 
it’s light. I don’t indorse ‘t Yokes,” it is fanatical, absurd, 


and but a-special pleader against decent marriage; but it is: 


not obscene. 
It is immodest and exaggerated; su is the Bible, also. 
I must close. Yours ever for truth, B. W. ALLEN. 


WINDSOR, KAN., Nov. 9, 1878. 


Christians know they lie when they say so. 


D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Tnclosed please find $2.00;. 
which place to my credit, and fifteen cents in postage stamps. 


for '* Cupid's Yokes.” I want to see that terrible book,. 


and I will giv fifty dollars to see the man, woman, or child: 
that ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” has materially injured. I hav never: 
seen a book or pamphlet or paper that injured me—not even: 
Go all your weight for repeal of the Comstock: 
1 go the whole hog or: 
I did not sign your petition last winter because of: 


the Bible. 
jaw. I want no half-way grounds. 
none. 
the word ‘‘ modification ” in it. As Mr. Seaver saya, a bad: 
law should be repealed. Yes, it should, first and last, and 
all the time. If yeu get up a petition for unconditional 
repeal, put my name to it in full—William McManaman 
Robinson, or send me a petition. “All the Christians exeept 
the real low and vulgar ones signed Mr. Heywood's petition 
in these parts. Some fifty persons signed the one I circu- 
lated. Iam very much obliged to you for waiting on me so 
long, but I could not help it. I sent you one dollar the first 
of June last. Did you receive it? It was, as this, to pay 
for THE TRUTH SEEKER. W. M, Rozinson. 


: Durrorr, Micu., Nov. 18, 1878; 

Dear. Bro. BENNETT: I hav been a constant reader of 
Tae TRUTH BEEKER fora year or so past, agit is kepton 
sale at one of our principal bookstores on one of our prin- 
cipal streets right in the face of Uncle Sxm’s postoflice in 
our city. But seeing your very generous offer for trial sub- 
scribers, I've concluded to, send my name and the amount 
for THE TRUTH SEEKER for three months, and by the bigh 
and holy help of my own exertions, [ hope to continue to 
be a subscriber as long as I continue to exist in mortal form, 
and when out, it will remain (in my opinion) for me to find 
out what I shall do. As for the premiym book, you can 
send me that grand old patriots work, Thomas Paine’s 
“ Ape of Reaton,” not because I hav never read the same, 
On the contrary, I hav ; but as 1 am so proud of a man who 
was bold enough to publish and circulate to the bigoted 
world of his age and day such a sound and reasonable work, 
I feel like memorizing him to having his best work grace our 
family centre-table. I hav no holy Bible in our house, ex- 
cept the ‘abndged volume,” published by the Independent 
Bible Society of New York, and for sale by yourself, I 
purchased a copy of the same while at our glorious Wat- 
kins Convention, as well as the photo. of Thomas Paine, I 


read the ‘‘ Holy Bible” (abridged) with delight, and keep it . 


exposed to the view of all who may call. shall continue 


to loan it to my friends, and orthodox friends in particular, . 


and to Babbath-schools and the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations it should be reid by, and especially the above, 


for I think without reading carefully the abridged volume - 


of the holy writ people are not competent to judge of the 


beauty of the inspiration of the word of God. But enough. . 
We hav quite a Liberal city, the grand old town of Detroit. . 


However, with all its Liberalism, we hav the usual amount 
of hide and creed-bound (so called) Christians. 


The grand old soul, Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, gave two of- 


his usual eloquent discourses here last week. His closin 
discourse was, ‘‘ Bome Mistakes of Moses.” 


“moving on,” and people are eager and hungering for fresh: 
food, and not the old dingy crusts of the creeds. 
Colonel did good justice (as well might be expected) to hi; 
subject, in showing old Moses “ most beautifully up.” 

I hope I may be able soon to add something to the list on: 
the National Defense Fund. Times are hard, and money: 
is hard to get hold of. Send the paper and the book to: 
170 Michigan avenue, Detroit, Mich. ‘Yours in truth, 

P, O. Hupson, “ The Liberal Sankey.” 


452 WESTERN Avi, Lynn, Mass., Nov. 18, 1878: 

D. M.” BENNETT, Dear Sir: “The Champions of the: 
Church ” is the most complete and exhaustive volume I hay 
ever read; it is a library of itself on churchology. You hav 
brought the whole worid of Liberals under the deepest obli- 
gation. So much light upon such dark subjects must help 
Oa the progress of humanity among the ‘‘sinful ones.” E 
find the portraits of some of my oid friends with whom I 
hav held ‘sweet communion” in years past, when we 
talked of the dear young man who parted his hair in the 
middle. Iam greatly pleased with Tae TRUTH SEEKER. 


‘|Your catalogue is very tempting, but’ money is awfully 


scarce in the city of shoes just now. Yours truly, 
. W. D. Corxen, M, D. 


: FAIRFIELD, PENN., Nov. 19, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; Inclosed find three 3-cent. 
stamps, for which you will please send by mail the pam- 
Phlet of 120 pages containing T. B, Wakeman’s speech, ete.. 
Isn’t it curious, just so soon as science leta in the light and 
the people refuse to believe, then the Church tells us the. 
Bible doesn’t mean that. -1 wonder if the clergy Lav any 
just idea of the extent to which society is honeycombed. 
with unbelief. Iam inclined to think, from what I see, 
that the vast majority of intelligent people are skeptics, . 
Prudence is the only thing that ties their tongues and pre- 
vents an avowal of their Infidelity—the fear of loas of 
patronage and votes. If the clergy could oniy see it—could' 


it, by some magica! process, be revealed to them but fora. 


moment, they would be stricken dumb in. their pulpits. Let 
anything be uncontestably established, no matter how 
atrenuously the Church bas. opposed it—truth—then, of 
course, it is nat incompatible with the sacred scriptures,. 
As bayonets now think, laymen now generally are trying to 


gee this. The clerical profebsion is fast sinking to the rank. 


of the fortune-teller. Very respectfully, A, O. Scott, 


But: 


Notwithatand-- 
ing the extreme inclemency of the night, Whitney’s large: 
Opera House was filled to ite suffocating capacity on the: 
holy Sabbath evening of last week; aye, standing room: 
was at a premium, demonstrating the fact that the world is: 


The: 


`~ 
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Sad yet Glad. 
BY E., L, SAKON. 


When I look on the earth so bright and fair— 
. It was fair for thee— 
I beat my hands in & wild despair. 
And am sad for thes. 
I look on ita sorrow, woe, and pain, 
And know you are free; . 
Death was my loss but it was your gala, 
And I am glad for thee, 


Memory holds you, so bright and sweet, 
Te your love for me; me 

With the ready hands and willing feet, 
And I am sad for thee. 

But a woman’s lifa of woe and pain 
Is spared to thee; 

I think of her tears that fali Hke rain, 
And am glad for thee. 


I miss you, my ewest, my own little girl, 
In your love for me; 
I am lonely, I long for my heart’s pure pearl, 
And am sad for thea 
There comes to my heart. like a sad refrain, 
“From earth’s sorrows free;” 
And Imurmur low, in passionate pain, 
“I am glad for thee.” 
Nov. 1th, 1878 


Thoughts on Life. . 


BY ROBERT CUMMING. 
Oh life! through ignorance, how oft thou art 
Atbling not worth ihe having! Sure thy cost 
Is greater than thy profit to the heart 
Of bleeding millions. now so cruelly tost 
On thy rough billows. Wronged. repulsive 
host, 
Wounded and wounding with unwitting jeers, 
Starving and taunted, all in night engrossed! 
” Over-abundance” ringing in their ears. 
Jo soothe their cries for bread. and wipe awey 
their tears. 


Deliverance, knowledge ! may the rays extend, 
Till day shall bid the painful night begone. 
For’tis where comfort, truth, and beauty blend, 

Fate's stern doacrees assume thelr mildest 
tone. : 
Ob would that these in every land were known, 
In every hometo match the sunny clime, 
Inviting sweet perfection to her throne, 
For these alone can render life sublime, 
Prolong the page of bliss. and close the book of 
crime. 


Liberty or Death. 
Tuxg— Hold the Fort. 


Ring again the war-cry sterling, 
As in days of yore, 
When her banner Truth unfurling 
Woke the sea and shore. 
Let it wake the slumbering nations, 
With its vital breath, 
Till it joins the aspiration. 
" Liberty or death.” 
Oxsorvus.—Ory aloud and wake the nations, 
Spare not voice or breath ; 
Gry aloud for truth and freedom, 
” Liberty or death.” 


Freedom for the mind and spirit 
And the thoughtful brain; 
Freedom that we may inherit 
Trutha that conquer pain; 
Freedom till investigation, 
Deepening with each breath, 
Bounds the holy inspiration, 
” Liberty or death,” 


CAOBUS, , 
Grasp the sturdy blade of Reason, 
' Bharp from thoughts within; 
Cowardice is direst treason, 
Ignorance is ain. 
Nature’s arsenal is ready, 
Potent is her breath ; 
Freemen, form, then, strong and steady— 
“Liberty or death.” 
HORUS. 
For themselves let souls be thinking, 
Learn from all around; 
From dear Nature’s fountain drinking, 
i] true freedom ’s found. 
Chorus yet again the glory, 
Free from siavery’s breath ; 
Men and women, sing the story, 
” Liberty or death.” 


Cuozvs.—Ory aloud, ste. 

regoing stanzas are arranged from 
meg! Fannie Allyn’s "Giv us Liberty or 
Death,’ published in THE TRUTH HEEKER of 
Nov. 23d. Many years ago a quaint oid English 
preacher named Robert Hill said that he aid 
not see why the devil shouid hav all the best 
tunes; and he provailed on his church choir to 
alng sacred words to" Home, Sweet Home,” 
“auid Gang Syne,” and other popular melo- 
dies, Some of the airs sung by Moody and 
Sankey hav found great favor with the people 
generally; and there is no reason why they 
should not be adapted to songs the sentiments 
of which may be bung with approval end pleas- 
ure by persone who do not care to sing what 
ure called gospel hymns. “Hold the Fort" isa 
good, stirring tune, and almost everybody can 
sing ite The stanzas above are suited to the 


music. 
—— ae 


The Primitive Mans Ideas of God. 


The fol.owing is from a review of a new 
work by Prof. Duncan in the N. Y. Sun; 


“The religious ideas and ceremonies which 
obtain among the lowest of the extant types 
of man have been collected by Prof. Duncan 
from the works of scores of travelera whose 
observations hay been carefully winnowed 
and digested, In the light of the evidence 
brought forward many popular misconcep- 
tions are dispelled or gravely modified. We 
learn, for instance, that the Andaman Isiand- 
ers manifest no notions whatever of a Su- 
preme Being or of a future existence, They 


hav no tradition and apparently no notion of 
of their own origin. According to DeButts, ` 
“ neither the village nor the forest Veddahs 

hav the slightest conception of a creator or; 
of a future life.” According to Bailey, they 

(the Veddahs) have no knowledge of a Sa-| 
preme Being. ‘‘Is he ona rock, on a white 
ant hill, on a tree? I never saw a God,” 

was the only reply he received to repested 

questions. It appears, however, that the 

Veddahs hav a vague belief in a host of 

nameless phantoms, whose influence is 

rather for good than for evil, and a still 

more definite faith in the guardianship exer- 

cied by the spirits of their dead relatives, 

It is curious that the shades of their depart- 

ed children, or ‘‘infant spirits,” as they call 

them, are those which they invoke most fre- 

quently. Whether che natives of Australia 

hav an idea of a Providence is doubtful, but 

they evidently dread evil agency. The na- 

tives of Victoria hold that after death they 

will by and by come back ‘' white fellows ” 

for the obvious reason that when their men 

die or are killed in battle, the skin is drawn 

off before the flesh ig roasted, and when 

flayed in this way the flesh of a black man is 

perfectly white’ We may note here a cu- 

rioug auperstition observed in West Austra- 

lia where every tribe holds those to the 

north of it in special dread, imputing to 

them an immense power of enchantment. 

This has been thought to justify the infer- 

ence that the peopling of New Holland took 

place from various points toward the north, 

such superiority being naturally accorded to 

a parent stock by offshoots. As to the 

Fuegians, it may be said that while they hav 

some vague ideas of a spiritual existence, of 

beneficent and evil powers, yet such compe- 

tent observers as Cook and Filzroy never 

witnessed or heard of any act of a decidedly 

religious nature, nor could satisfy them- 

selves of their poasessing any notion of the 

immortality of the soul.” 


Proceedings and Addresses 


AT THE - 


FREETHINKERS’ CONVENTION 


HELD -AT 


Watkins, N. X., August 22, 23, 24, 
and 25,1878. 

A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 
by Dr. T. L. Brown, Prof. A. L. Rawson, 
Elder F. W. Evans, Elder G, A. Lomas, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
Dr. T. B. Taylor, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
James Parton, T. B. Wakeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. ©. Leland, C. D. B. Mills, Mrs. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs. P, R. Lawrence, Ella E. 
Gibson, Mra. Mary E. Tillotson, Mrs. Clara 
Neyman, Mrs, Augusta Cooper Bristol, W. 
E. Copeland. Horace Seaver, John W. Trues- 
dell, W. 8, Bell, and several other persons. 

Will be ready by Oct. 20th. It is a vol- 
ume of rare value, containing much of the 
best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, and will be a valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
t 


ry. 

Sent by mail at $1.25, Hundreds of orders 
should come in at once. Address D. M. 
BENNETT, 441 Eighth Bt. 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fred- 
eric Harrison, R. H. Hutton, Prof. Huxley 
Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel, Lord Sal- 
borne, Canon Barry, R. W. Greg, Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. W. G, Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DEOLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The Dean of 8t. Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof. Olifford, Dr. W, G. Ward, Prof. 
Huxley, R. H. Hutton. 

1 vol., crown 8v0, Gioth, neat, $1.25. 

Utterances never surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjects, Re- 
maérkable for their terse originality. The 
names of the writers are a guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

M. BENNETT, 


For sale by D. 
i 141 Eighth Rt.. New York. 
Ingersoll’s Second Volume, 


The Ghosts and Other Lectures, 


CONTAINING 
The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
und Child; Ihe Declaration of 
Independence ; About Farm 
ing in Illinois ; Speech at 
Cincinnati; “ The Past 
Rises before me 
tike a Dream.” 


A 12mọ volume of 232 pages, Price, $1.25. For 
sale at this office. 


Notice.—I have ultherto published some of 
Col. R. G. Ingersoll’s lectures in cheap form, 
believing that by so doing I was aiding in the 
diffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public, At the 
request, however, of Col. Ingersoll, £ shall pub- 
lish no more of them, but will keep for sale all 
his léctures so far as published under his own 
aueniees. D. M. BENNETT. 


A eles \ 
QEU! GENERISK 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


WINNERS OF THE 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Pariekxpestlon (87 
PARIS, 1878; AT EVERY 
Two Highest Medals, WO R LD S 
sitet is EXPOSITION 
SANTIAGO, "756| FOR 12 YEARS $ 


VIENNA àj 1873| They have been awarded the 


PARIS, -1867./HIGHEST HONORS 


At the Paris Exposition, 18'78, they are 
awarded the GOLD MEDAL, the highest recom- 
pente at the disposal of the jury; also the BRONZE 

EDAL, the highest distinction tor excellent 


workmanship, They have also recelved the 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF: SWEDEN AND 
e NORWAY, 1878. No other American 


Organs ever attained highest award 
at ANY World’s Exposition. Sold for 
cash, or peyments by installments. Latest CATA- 
LOGUES, ‘with newest styles, prices, etċ., free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN OQ.. 
@ BOSTON, net YORK, or CHICAGO. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THs FRUTH SEEKER. 


Giving the most vivid, full. and complete 
Deseriptions of the Persecutions of the 
Ohristian Church ever embodied in 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr: 
Polycarp, Papias of Hlerapolis, Irenmus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, 8t. Vietor, St. Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
Bt. Cyril, pits Dioscorus, Rt. Augu 


las I.. Marozia, John XI.. John 
XIIL. Bonitace 1k. Gregory ¥ 


i, Torquemada, Ferdinand an 
Alexander VI.. Martin Luther, John Calvin, 

enry VIII., Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles V., Phitip II., Duke of Alva, 
Joun Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 
Catherine de Medici, Queen’ Elizabeth, Julius 
III., Pius IY., Pius V., Gregory XIII, Sixtus V., 
James I.. Paul V., Persecutions of Witches, 
Matthew _ Hopkins, Cotton Mather, Samuei 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James II. 
Judge Jeffreys, Olavyerhouse, Liguori. Urban 
VIL, innocent X., Alexander VIL. Lonis XIV, 
Paul VL, Louis XVI., Christianity and Slavery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Cometook, Reeapitulation, Concluding Re- 
marks, 

THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE OHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author, 

Cash orders will be filled in rotation. 
Price, Cloth, $3.00; L 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Postage free, 


ddress D. M, BENNETT 
14 Eighth St.. N. Y. City. 


Correspondence Wanted, 


By a young lady of good morals, sociat dispo- 
sition, and mentai temperament, with a gentle- 
man of similar disposition and of the vital tem- 
perament, aged from twenty-five to thirty-five. 
dress Miss Belle Earnest 
149 Box 247, Springfield, Mo. 


What Five Dollars 
* Will Do: 


It will pay for THE TRUTH S#EKER one year 
and a copy of either of the following great 
works: The World’s Sages, Thinkers, and Re- 
formers, The Champions of the Church, Vis- 
count Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Belief, 
Thomas Paine’s Great Theological and Politi- 
eal Works in one large volume; or & copy of any 
two of the above works without THE TRUTH 
SEEKER. Postage paid on all, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containg the passages not usually read in 
churches and Sunday-schoois, but well calcu- 
lated to show the real value of 


The Holy Volume. 
To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schools, 
The Young Mews Christian Associa- 
tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 
and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 


this volume is consistenily, conscien- | 
tiously, and piousty dedicated. 
164 pages. 12mo0.Paper, 30 cents; cloth. 60 ete. 


eather, Red Edges, $4.00; ki 


Christianity «0d Infidelity 


A JOINT DISOUSSION BETWEEN 
REV. G. E, HUMPHREY, Presh’t'n Clergyman 


OF NEW YORE. AND 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker 


It wes conducted in thecolumns of The Truth 
Seeker. a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April i, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continuitiz 

ust six months, giving thirteen letters from 
umphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett. 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 

Part 1.—The relative services of Christian- 
sty and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Part IL.—Zhe relative services of Ohristian- 
tty and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part JII.—Js there a stronger probability 
a ee Bible ts divine than that Infidelity is 
rue 


The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it ts 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The Now York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive ciroulation, in speaking of the 
volume. says, Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has neyer been made, At 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
con, which avery intelligent man and woman 
shouid peruse with candor and with an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to all man- 

. « . Light fe what wo need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed, Let theblows descond upon 
the error-dispelling anvil. Let the sparks fly 
In all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but, the 
truth, is what the pe plo demand on all the 

reat questions of the day, whether of Finance, 

cience, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 
will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” 

A thick 12mo0 volume of 560 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for the low 
price of one dollar, . : 

” Address D. M. BENNETT, Publisher 
- 141 Fighth At.. New Vark. 


GOLDA?” worker can make $128 day at home, 
Costly outfit free. Address TRUE & Oc., 
ly? Auguata. Maine. 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The att Number of the “HOLY OROSS 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London edi. 
tion of the same work. which created so much 
excitement in England. The original volume 
was issued by the " High Ohurch * authoritias - 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional, 
gpd was designed to be introduced into the 

nelish Church. Price 25 conte, 


. M, TT 
141 Eighth Bt.. New York. 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work. Clear type. Paper, 15 ots. 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. L to XVI., in- 
clusive, Written in the times that tried men’s 
souls ” during the American Revolution. 12m0. 
Full, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 cts. 


THE BRIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
eer in the world, On full, bold type. 12m0, 
aper, 0 cents; cloth. 80 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type, 
Paper, 26 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES, Full, bold type 
12m0. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. Oomplete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
"Common Sense,” The Orisis ” (sixteen num- | 
bers), and “The Rights of Man,” with a fing 
steel portrait, Cloth, $1.50, t 


PAINE’S THEOLOGIOAL WORKS. Com- 

lete. 12mo., Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 

Examination of the Prophecies,” , Reply td 
the Bishop of Llandaf,” "Letter to Mr, Ers- 
ne,” “Letter to Camille Jordan.” “An Essay 
on Dreams,” "Of the Religion of Deism,’’ ete,, 
ete., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine. 
Oloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS PAINE’S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
plete. New edition. The cheapest and best 
ever sold. Containing a Life of Paine, his Po- 
LITIOAL WRITINGS —* Common Rense.” “ The 
Orisis.” “ Rights of Man ”— his THEOLOGICAL 
Wartrnas—"Age of Reason,” " Examination of 
the Prophecies,” * Reply to the Bishop of Llan- 
gaff,” " Letter to Mr. Brekine” “An Easay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Oamille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism ”—all in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SEREEZR LIBRARY, 
with a fine steel portrait of Paling. Oloth, $3.00; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50. 

IFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By GCaivin 
Blanchard. 12m0, Large, clear type, with a fine. 
steel portrait_of Paine. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
15 cents. Published by ; 

D.M. BENNETT, 

141 Kighth st., New York. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. l 


nd 25 cents to DR, ANDREW Stonn, Troy, N. 


4¥:,and obtain a large, highly-illuatrated book 


on the system of talizing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25, a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and haaling by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 auts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
the sublime science of hesling without medi- 
aine. Lys 


Proceedings of the Indigna- 


tion Meeting, 
Held in Faneuil Hall, 


Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878, to pretes: 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
of the Press by the imprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood. 


A handsome octavo pamphlet of 68 pagus, 
containing speeches of Hon, Elizur Wright 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Thaddeus B. Wakeman 
Rey, J. M. L. Babcock, Laura Kendrick, Prof. A 
L. Rawson, and Moses Hull, and letters frora 
Alfred E. Giles. Theron ©. Leland, Parker Pills. 
ury, A.J. Grover, and D, M, Bennett. . 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of price, by the-nublisher, 
tfas BENS. R. TUOKER, Cambridge, Maas, 


The Truth Seeker, December 7, 1878, 
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_ PROF. PAYNE'S 


Catarrh Vapor and Liquid 
Ozone 


Is Specially Recommended 


For that prevalent disease, Catarrh in the 
head and throat. Hundreds of eases hav bean 
cured by it after other remedies hav signally 
failed. It arrests the disease by destroying the 
invisible parasites or animalcula which cause 
the: disease, arresting putrefaction, killing 
contagion, purifying the system, and disinfect- 
ing the blood. 
also used internally with the greatest success, 
not only in Oatarrh but also Dyspepsie, Searlet 
Faver, Small Pox, MeasledsDysentery, etc., ate. 
Used in Gannection with Prof. Payne’s Liver 
Renovator Plils it will cura when a cure is pos- 
sible. Price $1 a Bottle. Pills 25 cents. Send 
by express. Address, PROF. W. PAYNE, 
Peabody Hotel, 
2149 260 South Ninth Bt., Phitadelphta, Pa, 


The Religion of the 


It is used by inhalation. and is |- 


Future. 


A Discourse, by Nerrig Pease Fox, Editor of 
The Spiritual Offering, delivered in Odd Fel- 
iows Tempie, Rochester, N. Y., Sunday. Nov. 10, 
1878. Price 1¢cents. Forsale at this office. 


THE 


- Resurrection of Jesus. 


BY W. 8 BELL. 
Price. 25 cents. me For sale at this office. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 

Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 

the varlous causes, physical and social, leading 

totham, are olainly treated by that plainest of 
IN HOME TAL 


books, K, EMBRACING 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSH—nearly_ 1,000 
pages, 200 illustrations—by DR. E. B. FOOTE 


of 120 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK to whom 
all letters from the sick should be addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett's 
TRUTH REEKEE thus speaks of DR, FOOTE and 
his medical publications: “ We know him (Dr. 
Foote) personally and intimately, and wa say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 
that he is a man of the highest incentives and 
motives, whose life has been spent in instruct- 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well caleulated to ena- 
blathem to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women, 
His medical works possess ihe highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
- read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day, stand ready to bear willing testi- 
mony to the great benefit they have derived 
from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
jessous which he has so ably imparted.” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK ARE AT 
LIBERTY TO CONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. 
new Popular Edition, by mali, postage Dre- 
paid only 31.50, Contents tabie frea. AGENTS 
ANTED, MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. 129 East 28th Street. New York. tol 


AMBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


HIS 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given such erent satisfaction that numer- 
ous reques's have been made that it be iasued 
separate for more general distribution. These 
requests have been cheerfully complied with. 
165 pages, jarge 1amo. Price, by mail, papar, 35 
cents; cloth, 60 cents, For sale at this office. 


Price of the M 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series af questions, upon a great 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offared up at THE 
TRUTH SEEKER Office by its 
devout editor. 


260 pages, 12 mo, Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 75 cts, 


National Greenback Labor Sangster 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, [atriotie, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popular airs, with several pisces of 
original music. Ineluding‘also 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS. 
' By B. M. Lawrence, M, D, 


Price 10 cents, or $6.00 per hundred, sent by 
mail. Address this office. 
Termsand $t 


66 a weok in your own town. 
JU outfit free. H. HALLELT'& 00., Port 
land. Maine. ty? 


PLANET READING. 


Consulrations reliable. Business, mariages, 
losses, speculations, etc., foretold with striking 
accuracy, Answers by letter for $1 or $2 accord- 
ing to amount. Give precise date af birth, and 
state questions to be answered. Address 
Madam E. H. BENNETT, 73 Washington Square 
lath street). 43178 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


AND 


Popish Nunneries, 
BY Wm, HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work. 220 pages. per, 60 cents. 


Olnth, 75 cents. _ M. B TT 
141 Eighth st.. Now York. 


CURED WITH- 
OUT THE KNIFE | 


i OR PAIN, and pok 
tively guaranteed, by Prot, 
J. M., Soxs, 845° Lex’n ~ 
AV., N. Y, Book sent free.: 


| Henry Thompson on PRAYER. With portrait 


THE 


Creed of Christendom. 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure. 


BY W. R. CREC, 
Author of ' Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &e. me 


Crown, 8vo., with Complete 
index. Cloth, $1.50.. 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
Ing-room, ọna of our most eminent men of 
science sald: * Why do not the bishons answer 

r. Gregs Creed of Christendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Honnell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides; to it one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic diyines do not reply formally to 


One vol, 


ease. and tha 


| CURE 


by its use in my 
sands of cases of the worst kin 


To the Editor; Deag Sin--Piease inform 


onr readers 

that I have a positive remedy for the cure of the above dis- 

i Practice I have cured thou- 

nds and of long standing, and 
will give 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


for a case it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong is my faith, I will send 


ONE BOTTLE FREE, 


together with a valuable treatise, toany sufferers addressing me, givin: 


their name, express and P. Ô. address. 


Fibaso show this letter to any one you may know wee is suffering with fais terrible disease, and oblige, 


Respectfully yours, 


and Biographical Sketch of Professor Tyndall. 
and opinions of his services by the eminent 
£olontist Professor H, Helmholtz. Postpaid, 
paper, 35 cents ; cloth. 7 cents. Inaugural and 
portrait, paver, 15 cents. 

. Profesor Tynuali has {naugureted a new era 
in sclentific development, and has drawn the 
sword in a battle whose clash of arms will pror- 
ently resound through the civilized world.—N. 


Fe Une. 
D. M, BENNETT, 
141 Eighth st., New York. 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Sale at The Truth Seeker Offee. 


so thorough. clear, and learned a treatise, | Thomas Paine. F. E. Abbot, 
which has been 80 long before the public, we | Paine’s Bust. Frothingham 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- | Paine’s Monument. Wendell Phillips. 
torical argument opcupying precisely the| Voltaire, Emerson, 
ground which English academicians have | Rousseau, Garrisor * 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F. W, | Humboldt. Henry Bergh, 
Newman, on “The New Christology,” in Fori- | Goethe, ater Cooper, 
nightly Review), pene PE Burt 
CONTENTS, . Comte, . P, Andrews, 
Introduction to third edition. Preface to the Hele, e palt Whitman, 
first editlon. The Creed of Christendom. | John Milton Max Muter, 
Qhapter .—Inspiration of the Soriptures. | Goldsmith, ` Warren Chase,’ 
Chapter II.—Modern Modifications of the Doc- | shelley, ` Jas. Parton, 
trine of Inspiration, Obapter III.—Authorship | Byron.. Wm. Denton 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old | Burns. Dr. Slade, ` 
Testament Canon Generally, Ohapter [V.—The | Washington .d. Davis 
Prophecies. Ohapter V.—Theism of the Jews | Franklin. ` lee ei 
Impure and Progressive. Chapter VI.—Origin | Jeffarson. J. M, Peebles 
of the Gnspels. Ohapter VII.—Fidelity of the | John Adams, Frances Wright 
Gngpel History—Nature and Limits. Chapter | J. Q. Adams E. V. Wilson, ` 
VIIL.—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued | Madison, . L. Henderson 
--Matthew. Chapter IX.—Same subjact con- | Jackson. Prof, Fiske. À 
tinued—Mark and Luke. Ohapter X.—8Same | Lincoln Fred Dougias 
subject continued—Gospe) o: John. Chapter | Lincoln's Monument, P. Banks j 
XI.—Results of the Foregoing Criticism.—j Gerrit Smi ? V. Nasby, 
Ohapter XII.—The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom | Henry O. Wright. pecher, 
and Authority. Chapter + — Miracies. | 7.8, Mill, Tilton 
Chapter XIV.—Resurrection of Jesus. Chapter | Sumner. Moulto 
XY.—Is_Obristlanity a Revealed Religion? | Edgar A. Poe, Q. W. Ottis. 
Obapter XVI.—Christian Eclecticism. Chapter | Greeley, Th. Nast, 
XVI[.—The Great Enigma. eter ee f. G. Bennett 
Price of this complete edition, $1.50, Pries of | Tennyson. Obas. A. Dang. 
he London edition, $5.00. arwin Phoebe Carey, 
; yodall, Alice Carey. 
H. Spencer, Elizabeth O, Stanton, 
00 N mi 1 p Ol) ll uxley, Rusan B. Anthony, 
I Proctor, Lupy Btone, 
gre Or, Julia Ward Howe, 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Winwood | Bradlaugh, Ohas. Cheney, 
Reade, (Second edition.) Extra cloth, toned | Holyoake, Paulina Davis, 
paper, 12 mo, E48 pp. Postpaid, $3. Ingersoll, Mary F, Davis, 
It is really a remarkable book, in which uni- | Underwood, Emma H, Britten, 
versal history is “ poiled down” with surprising | Mendum, Lizzie Fowler, 
ekill.—Literary Worid. Seaver, re. Slenker, 
The sketch of early Egyptian history, in the | L. Colby, usan H. Wixon. 
first chapter, is a masterpiece of historical j Dr, Hare D. M. Bennett. 
writing. He has a stvle that reminds us of | Judge J, W. Edwards, W. 8. Bell, 
oan rae oniy a izz 3 Doten: E o Pan y, 
NATHANIEL VAUGHAN, A novel. By Fre rs, Je Conant . B. Jones, 
arika Macdonald, author of the“ Iliad of the | Dr. Mary E. Walker Asa K, Butts, 


East.” ete, 3 vols. in 1, extra cloth, black and 
gold side stamp, 12 mo, 404 pp. Postpaid. $1.50. 
An independent and respectable study of 
character in the law of circumstance such as 
even George Eliot might not hav been ashamed 
toown. . . . It is areally artistic composi- 
tion, with a sound moral expressed, though not 
obtruded, on the canvas.— Westminster Review. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE DEVIL, and 
Other Biographical Sketches and Essays. By 
Charles Bradlaugh. Portrait, 24 edition, extra 
Shs gold side stamp, 12 mo, 260 pp. Postpaid, 
1,50, 


In a handsome volume before us, harles 
Bradlaugh haa“ A Few Words” to say *' About 
the Devil,” Mr. Bradiaugh has aright to his 
Few Words, and the Devil will, we presume, at 
no distant day, hay a “few words” to say to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and will doubtless gat the best 
of the argument.—Chicago Interior. 

ISSUES OF THE AGE; Or, Consequences fn- 
volved in Medern Thought. By Henry J. Ped- 
der. Extra cloth, beveled, gold back and side 
stamp, 12 mo., Postpaid, $1.50. 

The author of this volume has evidentiy kept 
company with many of the finer spirits of the 
age, until his mind has become imbued with the 
fragrance of their thought, He has excellent 
tendencies, elevated tastes, and sound aspire- 
tions.—M. F. bune. 

THE CHRIST OF PAUL; Or, the Enigmas of 
Christianity. Bt, John never in Asia Minor; 
Irenæus the author of the Fourth Gospel; the 
Frauds of the Churchmen of the Second Cen- 
tury Exposed. By George Reber. Extra cloth, 
12 mo, 400 pp. Postpaid. $2, 

The purpose of this book isto convince the 
world that the greater part of the New Testa- 
ment, as at present received by Christians, was 
fabricated by the dogmatists of the second cen- 
tury, to enforces doctrines which were not war- 
ranted by the original teachings of Christ and 
the Aposties.—N. Y. World. 

PERSONAL IMMORTALITY, and Other Pa- 
pers. By Josi OP enheim, Exira cloth, 12 
mo, 98 pp. Postpaid, $1. A woman's modest 
and considerate statement of her dissent from 
current theological ideas—in which Immortal- 
ity and Prayor are discussed with ability, from 
a standpoint of pure Rationalism. 

THE HISTORICAL JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
By M, Schlesinger, Ph. D., Rabbi of the Oon- 
gregation Anshe Kmeth, Albany, N. Y. Extra 
cloth, 12 mo, 98 pp. Postpaid. $1. 

This little volume of less than a hundred 

ages contains What a conscientious and 
earned Jew of the nineteenth century has to 
say about Jasus Obrist as an historical figure 
and character.—-St. Louis Republican. 

THE ULTIMATE GENERALIZATION. An 
Effort in the Philosophy of Science. Extra 
cloth, 12mo, 6épp. Postpaid, 76 centa. The state- 
ment, accompanied by strong evidence, of a 
new law named “ Correlation,” larger or more 
inclusive than that of Evolution ; claimed to be 
the ultimate inductive basia of the Philosophy 
of Science. and by implication to have a bear- 
ing more or less direct upon all the great ques- 
tions of the time. 

THE CASE AGAINST THE CHURCH. A 
Summary of the Arguments against Cnristian 
ity. "Not giving heed to Jewish fadles.”’—Titus 
.14. Extra cloth,i2mo, 72 pp, Postpaid, 75 cts. 
An attempt is here made to apoly the principies 
of scientific materialism to the investigatior of 
the myths and legends of Christianity. 

ESSAYS ON MIND, MATTER, FORCES, THE- 
OLOGY, ETO, By Charles E. Townsend. Extra 
Cloth, 12m0, 404pp. Postpaid, $2. The author 
advances s0me novel theories on theological 
and soientiiie questions, leading to somewhat 
original conclusions. 

HE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Tyn- 
dall’s Belfast Inaugural Address, and the Fa- 
mous Articles of Professor Tyndall and Sir 


mee 


. F. Jamieson. 


and hundreds of others, including generels, 
statesmen, poets, actors, actresses, etc. at 10 
cents each singly, or eleyen for one dollar. 
Neat Albums. by mall, to hold 80 photos.. 
60 cts., to hold 50, 80. . 
D. M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth 8t, New York. 


ANAYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


8on of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng: 
land. A work of profound research, and juBt 
the thing for enquirtng, thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, complete in one volume, from 
the London edition (2 vols., 8¥Yo.), and at one- 
fifth the price. Oloth. $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges. $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


ices. 
vie D. M. BENNETT, Publisher. 
141 Eighth at.. New York. 


Sepher Toldoth Jeschu; 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERA- 
TION OF JESUS. 


WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BY 
SCHOLASTICUS. 


First English Translation 


Of the ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was 
born at Bethlehem abont 166 B. €.. being the son 
of a betrothed maiden named Miriam (Mary) by 
Joseph Pandera. By the power of a charm 
stolen from the Holy of Holes he cured lepera, 
raised the dead,and wrought other miracles. 
Wherefore he was arrested by the elders of 
Jerusalem. scourged. crowned with thorns, and 
by order of the Sanhedrin stoned to death an 
hanged on tbe day before the Passover and the 
Babpath in the reign of Queen Alexandra, 
about the year 75 B. C. 

Death of Simon Kepha ona tower in the city 
of the Nazarines about $9 B.c, How and why 
the Romans changed “ Kevha ” to “ Petros.” 

Startling evidence that Paul flourished before 
the middie of ihe Bret opntury B, C., Goatempo- 
rary wW 6 ALOreBa apha. 

Price 10 cents. Address D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st., New York. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful deseriptions of. life, occupations, 
atc., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spiritof Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 
umship of Mra. Francis H. McDougal and Mra. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steel- 
plate engraving ot Dr Randol ph. 

ce $1.50, post-paid by 5 
Fri poetP. M BENNETT 


What SIXTY CENTS Wil Do: 


if pay for THE TRUTH SEEKER three months 
Fia Pory of Thomas Paine’s AGE oF REASON 
or a copy of the NEW AMERICAN POCKET DIC- 
TroNARY (Illustrated), with 80,000 words, Post- 


age paid on all, 


| 


R. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl Street, New York. 


It having baen widely advertised under the 
caption of 


“America Ahead in Spool Cotton,” 


that the Jury on Cotton textiles, yarns, and 
thread:, atthe Paris Exposition, decread a Gold 
Medal and Grand Prizes to the Willimantic 
Linen Company for” poo] Cotton especially 
Adapted for use on Sewing Machines,” over all 
the great thread manufacturers of the world, 
we Owe it as a duty to tha publig, and toJ.&P. 
COATS to announce that 


NO GRAND PRIZES WERE DECREED 
AT PARIS FOR SPOOL COTTON. 


We ara advised by cable of the following 
awards: 


J. & P, COATS, GOLD MEDAL, 


Willimantic Linen Co., Silver Medal. 


And we claim for the winners of the First Prize 
that as they havestablished-in Rhode Island 
the largest Spool Cotton Mil] in the United 
States, where their Spool Cotton is manufac 
tured through avery process from the raw cot- 
ton to the finished spo], AMERICA, as repre- 
sented by J. & P. COATS, is still AHEAD IN 
SPOOL COTTON, 


AUCHINCLOSS BROTHERS, 


Sole Agents in New York for J. & P. COATS. 
t 


THE VOICES. 


“The Voices of Nature,” “The Voice of a 
Pebble,” "Tha Voice of Superstition,” and “The 
Voice of Prayer.” sib Edition. A Poetical Eye- 
Opening volume of 226 pages. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW, 


Judge Baker in an alaborate reviewot " The 
Voices” saye: “Considered in the light of a 
controversial or didactic poem, it is without 
an equal in contemporaneous literature, the 
birth ofan audacious mind, and is destined to 
excite greator and more and wider encircling 
waves Of sec'arlan agitation than any anti- 
credal work ever published,” 

Price reduced to one dollar. Sold wholesale 
and retail at The Truth Seeker offica. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


IF, THEN, AND WHEN. 


From the Doctrines of the Church. In Poet. 
ry: Particularly sharp and pointed. It is well 
worth reading. Prion only 10 cents. Sold at 
The Truth Seeker office. 


E MAD) 
THE GREAT SPECIALIST, 


Treats all Private, Chronic, and Sexua 
Diseases with vnprecedented syecess, The 
thcusands of cures hoia performing annually 
substantiate this fact, He has at this moment 
patients in every State of the Union and inthe 
British Provinces, Every reader of this who 
has any affection of the Head, Thront, Lungs, 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder, Bow- 
els. Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or Neu- 
ralgie Difficuliles. or Eruptions of the Skin 
Blood Impurlties, Tumors, Oancers, or any 
Nervous Affections, or diseas-s of the Ere or 
Ear, are invited to write to Dr, Fellows, whose 
aystam of practices is entirely original, omitting 
all Drugs and Minerat Medicines of hoth the 
Old and New schools, hence reliable. The Dogc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement has been 
in the discovery of an external or outside ap- 
plication for the permanent cure of Spermas 
torrheea and E[mpvtency as the result of self. 
abuse in youth, sexual exeoess In maturer years, 
and other causer., brodacing some of tha fol- 
lowing effects: Nervousnoese, Seminal Emis- 
slons (nigh; emlsssions, by dreams), Dimnesg. 
of Bight, Defective memory, Poyslcal Decay, 
Pimples on Faca. Aversion to Soclety of Fe~. 
utiles, Confusion of ideas, Loss of Sexual Pow. 
er, ate, e'g,, renderlog marriage improper or 
unhappy. 

Dr. ailows haa prorcrib:d his external rem-. 
edy tor 1,690 cases without a fallure to oure ina 
single case, and same of them wore in aterri-. 
bly shattered condition ; bud been in the Ine. 
sane Akylums, many bad Falitrg Bdcknese— 
Fits ; others upon the verge of C nsumption t 
while others aguin had become Foolish and 
nardly ubl to take care of thowselves, For 
further informa'ion adress, with two 3-cent: 
stamps. Vineland, Naw Jersey, where Doctor R. 
P, Fallows is permanently located, and obtala 
his private circular cn “Spermatorrhosa and 
lts Cure.” or, If efflicted with other complaints 
his large circular treating on the above-named 
eoronic diseases. both containing sworn evi- 
dences, Wuich [gs Convincing and positive testi- 
mony to the Doctor's gront skill, In order that 
all ean avall themselves of is services he bas 
placed his terms at a very reasonable fgura, 
{From the Denver { Col) Rocky Mountain Herald] 

“De. Faliows is a successiul specialist for all 
the diseases which he ¢liims to cure, such aa 
ehrenie gad sexual complaing. His wonderfui 
skill and success are bringlug Lim hundreds of 
eases weekly by letter and otherwise from all 
over the United S:ates. 

{From The Boston Invzsligator.) 

“ Dr. Fellows is a phycician of superior edu- 
cation and extensivo practice in private, chron- 
ic, and sexual diseases. We don’t see any need 
of priests for anything, but: s a good DocToR is, 
in our eyes, & b Refactor of mangiad, we would 
advise the reader if he has got any of the dis- 
eases mentioned, and doesn't want to keep 
them, let him write to Dr. Fellows, and obtain. 
bealth, which is better than fortune, political. 
office, or even religion, 
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Gems of Thought. 


War vigor absence adds to, love i—Flatmau, 
THE miger’s cheese is wholesomest.—frank- 
lin. 


BE great in act, as you hay been in thought— 
Shakspere, 


A STIRRING dwarf we do allowance giy betore 
a sleepy giant. - Shakspere. 


Tuar joy of meeting pays the pangs of absence, 
else who could bear it ?—Rawe. 


Iv behooves the high for their own sake to do 
things worthily.—Ben Jonson. 


Tue fi'ghty purpose never is o’ertook unless 
the deed go with it.—Shakspere. 


ALL flowers will droop in absences of the gun 
that waked thagg sweets.—Dryden. 


“ALL. powers appear only in transition, Per- 
manent power is stuff.— Novalis. 


Tue absent are never without fault, nor the 


‘present without excuse.—Franklin, 


Aorina is the presence of function—character 
‘is the record of function.— Greenough, 


‘Ts evar common that men are merriest 
when they are from home.—Shakspere. 


Tr force of his own merit makes his way,a 
glit that Heaven givs for him.—Shakspere, 


REMEMBER in all miseries lamenting becomes 
fools and action wise folk.—Sir Philip Sidney. 

Lovs reckons hours for months. and days for 
years. and every little absence is an age.—Dry- 
den. 

Action is the highest perfection and drawing 
forth of the utmost power, vigor, and activity 
of man’s nature.—South, 


ABSENCE diminishes moderate passions and 
augments groat ones, as the wind extinguishes 
candles and kindies fires.—Rochefoucauld, 


ProsPerRity is too apt to prevent us from ex- 
amining our conduct, but as adversity leads us 
tothink properly of our state, it is most bene- 
ficial to us.—Johnson, 


Tere are more people abusive to others 
than lie open to abuse themselves, but humor 
goes round, and he that laughs at me to-day 
will hav somebody to laugh at him to-morrow. 
—Seneca, 

Lar us, if we must hav great actions. make 
ourown so, All action is of inflnite elasticity, 
and the least admits of being inflated with ce- 
jestial air, until it eclipses the sun and moon,— 
Emerson, od 

Tne stomach listens to no precepts. It begs 
and clamors. And yetis not an obdurate ered- 
itor. It is dismissed with a small payment. if 
only you giv it what you owe, and not as much 
as you càn, — Seneca, 


‘Br not too tame neither, but lat your own dis- 
cretion be your tutor; suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action; with this special 
observances, than you o’erstep not the modesty 
of nature, Skakspere, 


No man should be so much taken up in the 
search of truth as thereby to neglect the more 
necessary duties of active life; for after all is 
done, it is action only that gives a true value and 
commendation to virtue.-Cicero. 


REMEMBEE that it is not he who givs ubuse or 
blows who affronts, but the view we take of 
these things as insulting. When, therefore, any 
One provokes you be assured that it is your own 
oplnion that provokes you.-Epictetus, 


Aor! the wise are known by their actions, 
‘fame and immortality are ever their attendants, 
.Mark with deeds the vanishing traces of swift- 
rolling time. Let us make happy the circle 
-aro1nd us—be useful as much as we may. For 
‘that fills up with soft rapture, that dissolves the 
-dark clouds of the day.—Salis, 


Ler not thy table exceed the fourth part of 
‘thy revenue; let thy provision be solid. and 
not far ietehed. fuller of substance than art; be 
wisely frugal in thy preparation, and fully 
cheerful in thy entertainment; if thy guest be 
right, it is enough; if not, it is too much: too 
much is à rarity; enough is a feast.— Quarles, 


I am not sure if the ladies understand the 
full value of the influence cf absence, nor do I 
think it wise to teach it them, lest, like Cleleas 
and Mandanes of yore, they should resume the 
humor of sending their loves Into banishment. 
Distances, in truth, produces in idea the same 
effect ag in real perspective. Objects are soft- 
ened and rounded, and rendered doubly graces- 
ful, the harsher and more ordinary points of 
gharacter are mellowed down, and those by 
which it is remembered are the more striking 
outlines that mark sublimity, grace, or beauty. 
-~ Walter Scott, 


SVeRyTHine that men prizo most they think 
Bpecially created for them and called god-given, 
yot the good is no more a miraculous gift than 
isthe bad, A!l that is, is evolved from matter, 
and man being also an evolution, a slow devel- 
opment, is therefore adapted to much thatis 
around him. His very organs are the result of 
surrounding circumstances—they develop be- 
cause conditions demand them. Had his living 
depended on plucking bread or fruit from 
lofty trees by hand, we should in time hay be- 
come enormously long-armed, because those 
possessing the most length of arm would hay 
been most fitted by natural selection for mak- 
ing a living. Itisthe same with all organs of 
all animals. The rivers do not run by large 
cities, but the cities are built near large rivers, 


- God does not giv man good gifts, but man de- 


velops into conditions that demand the enjoy- 
ment ofthe roods that are around him. Vul- 
tures wore not created to feed upon offal, but 
the offal existed, and gradually it found its 
devourers, and among them the vulture and 
the buzzard were slowly develóped:= Elming D. 
Slenker. 


Odds and Gnas, 


A Rockx place—The nursery. 


THE best time on record—Luneh time. 
THE waterspout—A temperance lecture. 


Cszar out-of-door breakfast—A roll on the 
grass. i 


BALLET girls and geese are the animals that 
Can stand the longest on one leg. 


How many apples did our first parents sat ia 
the Garden of Eden? Eves and Adam 2. 


A FELLOW in Chicago who bit off half of a 
man’s nose was bound over to keep the piece. 


Iv would seem that we hav about got down to 
a hard money basis. At least it’s alifired hard 
to get hold of it. ‘ 


” What news to-day?” said a merchant to'kis 
friend lately. ‘“What news !” responded the 
other. ‘ Nothing only things get better—peo- 
ple are getting on their legs again.” “On their 
legs?” said the first. ‘Why, yes,” replied the 
other; “folks that used to ride are obliged to 
walk now; is that not getting on their legs 
again ?” 

RULES FOR FAIZ _VISITORS,§ 

Dont come over the fence, but through the 
gate. The fenceis simply for ornament. 
Kesp to the right as you pass around, 

don’t you may get left. 

If you observe any animal which strikes your 
particular fancy, go by it at once. 

Don’t be ina hurry, you can get a free pass at 
any time to go out. 

Beware of pickpockats! In order notto put 
them to unnecessary trouble, carry your wal- 
lets in your hands, 

In case you get lost, hire some one to find 
you. Twelve cheap boys. will ibe stationed on 
the ground for this purpose. 

In walking round you will find plenty of 
chances to get a square meal. 

An efficient corps of police are on the ground 
ready to club in and make the fair a success. 


If you 


PRESCRIPTIONS FOR FITS. 


For a fit of passion—Walk in the air. You 
May speak your mind to the winds without 
hurting any one, or proclaiming yourself to be 
a simpleton. 

For a fit of idleness—Count the tickings of a 
elock. Dothis for one hour,ard you will be 
glad to pull off your coat and work. 

For afit of extravagance—Go to the work- 
house, or speak with the inmates of a jail, and 
you will be convinced. 

For a fitof ambition—Go to the church-yard 
and read the grave-stones. They will tell you 
the end of man at hls best estate, 

For a fit of repining—Look about for the 
halt and the blind, and visit the bed-ridden, the 
affiicted and deranged; and they will make 
you ashamed of your light afflictions. 

For a fit of envy—Go and see how many who 
keep their carriages are afflicted with rheuma- 
tism, gout and dropsy; how many walk abroad 
on crutches or stay at home wrapped up in 
flannel; and how many are subject to epilepsy 
and fits. 

JOSH BILLINGS’ PAPERS. 


Counseling with fear iz the way cowards are 
made; counseling with hops iz the. way heroes 
are made; counseling with faith iz the way 
Christians are made, 

Tho most dangerous characters in the world 
are those who liv in the suburbs of virtew— 
they are rotton ice. 

Lazyness is a good deal like money—the more 
a man has df it the more he seemsto want. 

There iz no such thing as inheriting virtew— 
money and titles and fever sores can be inher- 
ited. 

Life iz like a mountain—after climing up one 
side and sliding down the other side we put up 
the sled. 

When & man proves a llterary failure he gen- 
erally sets up for @ critick., and like the foxin 
the fable. who had lost all his brush in a trap. 
kan’t see a nice long tail without hankering to 
bobit. . 

The devil owes most of his success to the 
fact that he is alwuz on hand, 

There iz many who are.kut out for smart 
men, but won’t pay for making up, 

How many people there iz whose souls lay 
in them like the pith of a goose quill. 


PENALTIES, 

The penalty of popularity is envy. 

The penaity of thin shoes are corns, 

The penaity of tight boots is a cold. 

The penalty of a baby is sleepless nights, 

ə The penalty of a pretty cock is an empty 
larder. 

The penalty of a god-father is a silver knife, 
fork, and spoon. 

The penalty of a public dinner is bad wine. 

The penalty of kissing the baby is half a dol- 
lar. One dollar, if you are liberal to the nurse, 

The penalty of having a haunch of venison 
sent to you is inviting a number of friends to 
come and eat it. 

The penalty of interfering between man and 
wife is abuse, frequently accompanied with 
blows from both. ` 

The penalty of remaining single is having no 
one who cares a button for you, as is abundant- 
ly proved by the state of your shirts, 

The penalty of buying cheap clothes is the 
same as that of going to law—the certainty of 
losing your suit and having to pay for it. 

The penalty of a legacy or a fortune is the 
sudden discovery of a host of poor relatives 
You never dreamt of and a number of debis 
you had auite forgotten, 

The penalty of lending is, with a book or an 
umbrella, the certain lose of itS with your name 
to a bill. the sure payment of it; and with a 
horse, the lamest chance of ever seeing it back 
again sound. 


Trath Seeker Tracts. 


No. (REVISED a) 
1. Disoussion on Prayer. D, M, Bonnett and 
two Olergyme: 


men, 
of Va oa Bennett, 
8, The Old Snake Bto : 2 
9. The Story of the Flood. a 5 
10. The Plagues of t n 2. 
31, Korah, Datham, an TS Bennett 2! 
12, Balagm end his Asa. t 2 
i3. Arraignment of Priestera: 8: 
14, Gld Abs and Gltils Ika. Sypher, 3; 
15. Jome to Dinanor. 2 
13, Fog Born Documenta. "3 2i 
it. nae, Devt Bu Built Anos ay = al ap 
18. Riippa: 
10, Joshua Biopvlas the Bun and Moon. D. 
BH. Bennett, 5 
20, Samson and hia Explota. Bonnett, a 
21. The Great Waeetlin a 
22, Discussion with er Sehon. He 10 
38, Re: RACH El lider Bheitons Fourth Letter. ï 
nnett, 
24, ghristinns a at Work, Wm. McDonnell. 5 
95. Dissussion with Geo. Baode. Bennett, ë 
26. Underwood’s Prayer. 1 
21. Honest Questions and Honest Answers. . 
0 


ennett 

28. Alessandro ai Cagliostro, 0. Sotheran. 1 
29, Pal me Hall Podication Address, B. F. 

nderwoo 
30. Woman’s FR its & Man’s Wrongs. Byphers. 
3i. Gods and God-house: 
33, The God’s of Superstition and the God of 

the Universe. Benne 

33. What has Christianity Done? Preston, 
84, Tribute to Thomas Paine. 
35. Moving the Ark. D, M. Bennett. 
96, Bonnett’s Prayer to the Devil. 
87. Short Sermon, Rev. Theologicus, D.D. 
33, Obristinnity nota Moral oem X.X. Z. 
39. The True Saint. R. P. 
40, Bi ible g Nature ve, The ESSET of Mon. J. 


a 

a 

a 

8 

8 

a 

1 

2 

1 

8 

8 

8 

a. Our Eocloslastloal Gentry, Bennett, 1 

2, Elijah the Tishbite. 8 

i Bian he T a Borrowed Syste s 8 

44, Design Argument futed. Gnderwood. 2 

45. Biisha the Pro peg ket. Bornat t, 8 

46, Did Jesus Really E 8 
41, Gisele lty ane and Grodulity of the Human Race, 

anlel Arter. 5 

4g, mesibon ht in the West, @. L. Henderson, 5 

49, Sensible onclusions. È. E, Guild. 8 

50. Jonah and the ish. D., x. Bennett. 1 

51. Sixteen Truth Besker Leaflets. No, . 5 

62. Marpies-Underwood Debate, Underwood, 8 
53. a oe for Bible Worshipers. B. F 

nderwoo 
> Bit Letter to Jesus Christ, Bennett. 5 
se, The ible b God Disproved by Natura. W. 


56. Bible Go eman, tions 1 
67. Jesus Not a Perfect Gharacter. Underwood. 2 
53, Prophecies, 2 
59. Bible Propliccles Concerning Babylon. B. i 
. Un 
60, Exeldel’s Pre Prophecies Ooncerning Tyre. B, ‘ 
61. History of th the Aav Igaac Paden, 6 
Bo ene tor netic’ Fohn Byphera, $ 
3, The Deviis Due-Bills yphera, 
64, The Ils we eure ae Ouse and Cure. 
68, Short Sermon No. 2. Rey. Theologicus, D.D. 
oa: God Idea, in History. H. B. Brown, 
ixteen Truth Reeker Leaflets No. 2. 
ae. Ruth, pe of Heaven and Mine. Susan 


8 
2 
2 
5 
5 
a 
69, Missionar iss. Mrs. E, D. Slenker, Q 
70, Vicarious. Atonement. J.8, Lyon, 8 
71. Paine’s Anniversary. O. A, Qodman. 8 
72, Shadrach, Meshach. and Abed-nego. D, . j 
8 

2 

0 


ennett, 
18. Foundations, John Syphers. 
14, Daniel in the Lion’s Den. Bennett. 
7. An Hour with the Devil. 1 
16. Reply to Erastus F. Brown. D. M. Ben- 


77. The ko Foar of Death. D. M. Bennett. 

78, Ohristmas and Obristianity. DM. Bennett, 

79. The Bolationship of Jesus, Jehovah, and 
irgin Mary. W., E, Coleman, 

80, Address on Paine’s 139th Birthday. Ben- 
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82. Ohristian Courtesy, Bonnett, 
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a8. An Enquiry about God’s 8 
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. Bianki 
89. Logic of Prayer, Charles Stephenson, 
90. Biblo-Mania, Otter Cordaies. 
91. Gur Ideas of God. B.F, Underwood. 
92, The Bible; is it Divinely Inspired? Dr. 
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93, opfaining Pardon for Sins. Hudson 
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94, The New Raven. Wili Cooper. 
95. Jesus Christ. D. M. Bennett, 
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97. Special Providences, W. Ñ. Bell. 
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99. Do the Works of Nature prove Ore- 
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116, The Sunday Question. Fenner: 3 
117. Constantine the Great. Pres 3 
118. The [rrepressible Conflict oaen Chris- 
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119. The New Faith. J. L. Stoddard, 8 
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L Horeditary Transmission, Prof. Louis 
sbe; 

2 Evolution: from the Homogeneous to the 
Heterogeneous. B. nderwood, 

3. Darwinism. B. F, Underwood. 

4, Literature of the Insane, F. R. Marvin, 

5, Bosponsibility of Bex, Mrs. Chase, MD. 

. Graduated Atmospheres. J. McOarroll, 
Death. Frederic R. Marvin. M.D. 

a How do Marsupial Animals Propagate 
their kind?_ A, B. Bradfor 

9. TheUnseen World, Prof, John Fiske. 2 

10. TheEvolusion Theory — Huzley’s Three 
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11. Is America the New World? L,L. Dawson. 
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Hotes and G@lippings. 


To " INQUIRER.” —No; Talmage’s sermons are 
not preserved. Nobody can can cant.—Graphic. 


Some people think the diphtheria is a disease 
of recent origin; but the Baptists hav had the 
dip theory among them for two hundred years 
or more. 


An Iowa clerygyman boasts that he is able to 
marry twenty couples in an hour. Pretty good. 
Twenty knots an hour is pretty fast. even fora 
clergyman, 


Tne Rev. Mr. Pantecost of Boston in a sermon 
against round dancing, said thet a very re- 
spectable and intelligent young woman had 
assured him that the hugging was to her the 
pleasantest part of a ball. 


A Justice of the Peace at New Hartford mar- 
ried a couple the other day, and the groom 
asked him his terms after the knot was tied, 
* Well,” said the Justice, "the code allows me 
two dollars. “Then,” the groom said, “here's 
a dollar; that will make you threo.” 


Tas Rev. James Stephenson. the Methodist 
Presiding Elder who was arrested for drunk- 


-~ enness in Dayton, had for ‘yeara been one of 


the most active of Ohio’s temperance agitators. 
His friends claim that he is insane! On the 
other hand, an old charge of lechery and adul- 
tery is revived against him, 


We hav the information from the Boston Globe 
that Anthony Comstock, the pious guardian of 
our morals, tha man who ordered Hans Ma- 
kart's picture to. be removed from a Fulton 
street show window, and passed ar hour and a 
quarter in viewing three frail daughters ot 
Evo in a nude condition on Greene street, and 
then arrested them, is about to arrest the naked 
phe and so stop the circulation of bare asser- 
tions. 


PaTROLMAN Fiannery and Roundsman Lewis 
distinguighed themselves the other day—not, 
indeed, by capturing the men who stole Stew- 
-art’s body, or the men who robbed the Manhat- 
tan Bank, or the man who stabbed Alderman 
Morris, or the perpetrators of any of the other 
recent crimes that hav startled New York. but 
by iatrepidly arresting Dr, Mary Walker as 
she was taking astroll up Broadway. Superin- 
tendent Walling promptiy set Dr. Mary at 
liberty, and strictly charged the too zsalous 
Flannery not to disturb her future promenades. 

ANTHONY Ooms'rocr is too pure, or tooimpure, 
to liv in this world of temptations. His last 
feat. ordering a copy of Hans Makart’s great 
picture of Oharles V. in Antwerp from aà store 
window in New York, because there were some 
nude figuras in ít, shows the narrow apirit of 
the man, Whata pleasant state of things would 
we havif he were able to carry out his ideas. 
Venus would be putin petticoats, and Narcissus 
would get fitted to a pair of pantaloons. Even 
Eve, motlier of the race, could not be represent- 
ed. until after the fall. Mr. Comstock ought to 
be put into a dimly-lighted ice-closet,—Boston 
Herald. 


‘urs is the way our Sunday-school children 
are sometimes taught to sing. The verse is a 
sample from a new book of praise: 

I love to see my teacher smile 
Ilove my classmates. too; 
I love to learn my lessons, while 
T’ve nothing else to do. i 

Tho love of learning. according to this, is 
something that will do to safdwich in between 
hours for which there isireal @ployment. The 
children who sing this rubbish:are.not sup- 
posed to make a business ofstudy. They study 
only because they hav nothing else to do. The 
Soperintendenta and choristers who introduca 
‘this sort of hymnology into their Sunday- 
schools cannot be too severely censured. Bet- 
ter fll up the time by ‘singing “ Grandfather's 
Clock,” or " Johnny Morgan,” 


Sosounnsk TRUTH, the,colcred woman more 
than a hundred years old. and whom we hav 
heard of ever since we were a boy, has recently 
visited our city and delivered lectures in Cooper 
Institute. She spoke in a full voice. and was 
easily heard by the audience. She is pious, and 
likes to talk about Jesus and his early coming 
in great glory. A few weeks ago the publisher 
sent us a copy of a book giving & detailed ac. 
count of Sojqurner’s remarkable life, including 
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_ the time she was a slave and the many decades 

. of public speaking and missionary work she 

‘has since performed. It is an interesting work 
and well worthy of perusal. Prica $1.25, Pub- 
lished by Mrs. F. W, Titus, Battle Greek, Mich. 


| ANinsurrection has broken out in the prov- 
ince of Kwangsi, China, and “has already as- 
sumed such formidable proportions as to 
eause considerable anxiety to the irperial 
| authorities, The leader of the insurgents fs a 
|general named Li-Yung-Ohoi, who was also 
; notorious in the great Taiping rebellion, but 
| prudently deserted to the imperial side when 
ihe saw that the collapse of the rebellion was 
imminent. Li-Yung-Ohoi has gained distinc- 
tion in the service of the amperor,and been 


; honored with the Yellow Tunic, It seems that 


;he was disappointed at not receiving some 
coveted preferment, and put himself at the 
head of arevolutionary movement. At Jatest 
advices his army numbered fity thousand 
men,and he was carrying all before him. 


VIOLATING tHe LOTTERY [aws,~— Special 
| Agent Anthony Comstock recently genta decoy 
letter, over the signature of Nichols, to the 
lottery firm of Porter & Oo., at Nerwalk, Conn., 
in which he requested the firm to send bim 
some lottery ticketa and certain information 
concerning them. Porter & Co. complied with 
the request, and Mr. Porter was arrested by Mr, 
Comstock’s orders, At his trial before Com- 
missioner Shields. recently, Judge Ditten- 
hoefer, counsel for tha defense, in cross-ex- 
amination of Mr. Comstock, ascertained that 
the letter addressed to " Nichols ” was delivered 
to Mr. Comstock by the Postmaster at Norwalk, 
and counsel therefore asked that the proceed- 
ings against his client be dismissed on the 
ground that asthe letter had not been sent to 


: Comstock by Porter through the mails, no 


offense had been committed, and the intent to 
send a letter to" Nichols” did not exist untila 
Government agent had induced the intention. 
The Commissioner reserved his decision. 


Cutnrese THEOLOGY.—Chinamen, says Eli Par- 
kins, begin to show themselves in all parts of 
New York. Chinese laundries are very com- 
mon, andon Baxter strest they hav a house of 
worship—a Joss house. Many of the Chinamen 
are very bright, They are all very skeptical 
when you talk about the Bible miracles, and 
‘when you come to the doctrine cf the Trinity 
they rebel out and out, Yesterday, in a conver- 
sation. I was trying to explain to 8i Wung 


| about Christ being the son of God. 


” Yes,” I said, ” Christ was the only begotten 
son of God. Do you understand, Si Wung ?” 

“No; meno gavee, You speakee Chlistee son 
of God. God mally? Then how can do? God 
no mally. how can God hay son?” 

“But Christ was the son of Mary. Joseph’s 
wife,” I explained. 

“Mo savee; God catches Joseph's wife I” ex- 
claimed Bi Wung. 

“No, 81 Wung, Mary was a virgin.” I replied. 

" Chlist’s fadda he no mally, Ghlist’s mudda 
he no mally! How can do?” asked the China- 
man, in amazement. * How can hav childee ?” 

“Oh, Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, 
through a miraculous conception.” I eon- 
tinued. 

“ And God Chliste’s tadda ?” 

" Yes, God is Obrist’s father.” 

“and you speakee Velgin Maly Obllste's 
mudda?” 

“ Yes, the Virgin Macy was Christ’s mother. 

“ And you speakeo Chiistee elle same God?” 

“ Yes, Christ nd God are one—all the same?” 

“Then you speakes Maly God’s mudda ?” 

Yes, Mary was the mother of God.” 

“Maly mudda of God !” exclaimed Bi Wane; 
“Howean be? Gluk hi chi chow wing bung. 
No can do. You talkee damn fool. You go’long, 
me velly busy.” 


Tau Mr. Soule whom Anthony Comstock 
caused to be arrested in Rochester for adver- 
tising a medicine named “Neutraline,” for pre- 
venting a too rapid increase of population, and 
seized some eight or ten cartloads of circulars 
and advertising matter, has had a parlial pre- 
liminary examina'ion in the police court of 
that city. The accused is ably defended by state 
senator George Raines, of Monroe county, who 
eeemsa to be well posted as to Comstock’s char- 
acteristics and style of doing business. Antho- 
ny was the principal witness, and admitted 
under oath that he had written forthe medicine 
under the fictitious name of Nancy Farnsworth, 
‘and that he had aleg called upon the doçtor in 
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person to obtain some of the medicine for his 
wife, who, he represented, liyd in Buffalo, and 
that he had come down from that city for the 
express Durp se of obtaining some of the med- 
icine and then must immediately return, When 
Comstock had admitted this falsehood, Raines, 


_ Lents of the Week, 
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PRESIDINT ALCANTARA Of Vanezuela is. dead, 
Jamestown, N. Y., had elght inches of snow 


in a sonorous, voice, sald, "For that lin may | on the sth 


God hav meréy $n your soul.” Comstock was 
much crestfa'len, as the large crowd of people 
present laughed outright, On the adjournment 
of the case, Comstock made an effort to obtain 
an allowance for witness fees and traveling ex- 
penses, but Raines laughed in his face and de- 
feated the littlegame of the sneck, who may not 
find quite as easy sailing in Rochester as he 
hoped for. 


TRUuTH8UL TatMace—In the interests of vi- 
tal religion. it seems high time that the so- 
ealled Raverend Talmage, of Brooklyn, were 
Suppressed. The looseness of his legs and 
Arms was a wel!-established fact long ago. No 
clergyman, so far as we know, has ever made 
such industrious use of his limbs, Those who 
hav witnessed his performances vay that when 
he reaches the climax of his discourse, the 
platform on which he apoears seems to present 
a whirling and kaleidoscopic view of legs 
and arms. Such looseness of llmb has never 
been seen since the departure from our shores 
of the celebrated Ravel troupe of pantomim 
ists and contortionists. Mr. Talmage is as 
loose in the tongue as heis in the joints, We 
take it for granted that he would die if he were 
not talked about, and that, sineo he cannot be 
famous, he would be notorious. Nevertheless. 
though be may rub his hands at being publicly 
stigmatized as being a chariatan and a slander- 
er, It is the duty of au honest newspapsr to call 
attention to him as a man who is doing his lev- 
el best to bring into disrepute the sacred cause 
which he professes 1o serve. Talmage, per se 
is nobody, but as a professed preacher of right- 
eousnese, & teacher, and A pastor, he is capable 
of doing infinits harm if permitted !o go on in 
his erratic caree> without rebuke and exposure. 
If Mr, Talmage is a quack in his profession, he 
may do more harm than a msdical pretender 
possibly could. He started out to warn his 
hearers against brothels and gambling-hells, 
and he visited them in order that he might 
paint them in lurid colors. The haunts ọfin- 
iquity were speedily exhausted. Eich one is 
so like every other that the panorama came to 
an end with the heretofore innocent spectatora 
wishing that there was more ofit. Then Mr. 
Talmage took another fight. and pictured the 
clubs as being next to the “dives” and hells 
in the category of social wickedness. He drew 
a gorgeous sketch of some representative club, 
It is superfluous to say to the intelligent reader 
that there is no such club-house in this city, 
There may be dens of vice and shame, inacces- 
sible to decent men. but open to Talmage and 
his attendant policemen. and which steal the 
name of elub-house, as certain rum shops steal 
the name of"’inn.” But to say that Mr. Tal- 
mage’s tropica] description of a social rendez- 
yous May be truthfully applied to any institu- 
tion properly known as a club isto giv curren: 
ey to an outrageous falsehood. No decent gen- 
tleman.can say where Mr. Talmage’s idea ofa 
New York club-houge originated, unless it was 
born in an overheated and distempored imagi- 
nation. Our concern in this matter is not with 
the clubs. They can manage their own affair 
with Talmage, Ws do know that blameless 
Christlan gentlemen, clergymen, church office- 
bearers, and churchmen lend their countenance 
and membership to the leading clubs of New 
York. But what we are concerned about is that 
a man who professes to preach the gospel 
should thus wantonly wound the cause which 


he should uphold. While he preached of the 
erimson horrors of the nether life of New York, 
he was believed by those who had no report but 
his of the subterranean wickedness of the great 
city, When he ventured upon & phase of social 
Hfe which is well known to multitudes of men, 
a monstrous fable was immed|ately discovered. 
His lurid and false picture of elub life made the 
irreligious scoff and the judicious grieve. Pos- 
sibly, this was done for the poor sake of noto- 
riety ; poseibly, it was a random shot in the 
dark. But. in any event, the man who is respon- 
sible for it has inflicted upon the cause of truth 
and religion a great and lasting injury. That 
he is branded as aslenderer is of no great con- 
sequence. It is of consequence ‘that, in the 
sacred name of the Ohristian faith. he has 
spoken that which is not true. F, Times. 


O'Leary has just finished a walk of 400. miles 
in 124 hours, 


A GoLD mine hag been discovered in Niagara 
county, thls state. 


Sr, Louvre has shivered with her first Brow- 
storm of the season, 


THE miners and laborers in May & Cobol. 
iery, Shamokin, Pa., are on strike. i 


Two ENGINES collided on ons of our elevated 
railroads the other day ; nobody killed, 


FOURTEEN horses were burned to. death ina 
Fortieth stroet stable, this city, recently. : 


OLYPHANT & Co,, once the leadars of the China 
trade in this city, hay gone into bankruptey, 


A MAN Was frozen to death while out hunting 
in the mountains of West Viralniaa short time 
since, 


Taz frst shipmont of Amertcan horses for 
ine use of the French army has arrivad in 
France. 


ArFrirt in Macon, Miss., has destroyed four 
squares, comprising the entire bvsiness pote 
ton of tho town, 


THE premature explosion ofa blast, on the 
Oinada Pacific Railroad, one day last week, 
blew up three men. 


ONE lady took In $20,000 at her table at the lato 
gambling carnival in St. Patrick’s Cathedrai ; 
meanwhi'e the poor are starving. 


Tue West of England and South Wales Bank, 
with forty-two branches, has ‘suspended pay- 
ment. Its liabilities are $17,500,000, 


Tun Executive Committee of the National 
Greenback party has effected a permanent or- 
ganization with headquarters ab Washington. 


THE Afghan war is virtually over. the Ameer 
having submitted to Eagland’s terms, God, as 
usual, was on the side with the biggest battal- 
ions. 

In three months the Metropolitan Elevated 
Railroad of this city hag carried four and a 
quarter million passengers, killed two persona 
and injured five others. 


A NUMBER of German Socialist refugees, ex- 
pelled from Prussia, are expected to arrive here 
shortly. Among the aumber is Haselman, late 
member of the Reichstag, 


Mr. SEWARD, American Minister to China. is 
belang tried, at Washington, for certain alleged 
irrezujarities in his methods of transacting 
officla] business in Olina. 


Jo Cook, the so-called clergyman and un- 
truthful defamer, gave one of his gaseous and 
peculiar pseudo-lectures to an alleged Christian 
audience in this city on the bth, 


AN attempt has been made to burn Newport, 
N. J. There teems to be a determination on the 
part of somebody to burn down all the watering 
places when the profitable season is over. 


Iris rumored that Postmaster General Key 
intenda to discontinue the postal car aervice on 
January 1st on account of the smallness of the 
Congressional appropriation for carrying iton, 


THERE is trouble in tLe Rev. Talmage’s gos- 
pel menagerie, Mr. Talmage is accused by 
members of his fiock of misrepresentation and 
duplicity in money matters Pertaining to the 
churoh debt. ; 


Some sensitive New Yorkers are trying to hay 
one of our church bells suppressed. declaring 
itto bea nuisance, It strikes twenty-two times 
an hour, and ls discordant enough to giv the 
Almighty the earache, as hie infinite ear is 
everywhere. ` 


THE New York Excise Board bas been arrest- 
ad by the Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
for granting licences to persons who had im 
curred their displeasure, If some power would 
arrest or suppress those canting hypoerites 
and societies that promote and induce vice and 
crime in order that they may fatten on the fines: 
derived therefrom, all moral people would ne- 
jolce. 


, discussion, anticipatin 
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[From The Canadian Spectator1 


` A Remarkable Book. 


I desire, through the columns of the Canadian 
Spectator, to draw the attention of the Canadian 
public to the merits of a work (now accessible in a 
cheap reprint) whose valuehas long been known and 
appreciated in England, but for some reason, doubt- 
less its former high price, is not yet so universally 
known in this country. . Now that the obstacle of an 
inaccessible price is removed there is no reason why 
all persons interested in the subjects discussed in the 
book should not make themselves familiar with them. 
There is one class of persons who, I contend, are in 
duty éund to do this—viz., the clergy. No clergy- 
man appreciating the responsibilities of his position 
can pass this book by with indifference, for reasons 
which will presently appear. The clergy of at least 
one city in the Dominion, to an unexpected extent 
numerically, I am glad to apprehend, are becoming 
aware of this, and I understand that no less than 
thirty copies were disposed off to them alone. Thi 
is highly satisfactory and encouraging to those who 
feel a personal interest in the book, and presents a 
striking contrast to a time, a few years in the past, 
when such a book as Mr. Greg’s “ Creed of Christen- 
dom” would have been regarded with horror, and 
Mr. Greg himself anathematized as a dangerous and 
abhorrent Infidel, The times have changed, fortu- 
nately, and our clergy have too much intelligence 
not to be aware of this; but is the change great 
enough for them to accord Mr. Greg a fair and 
patient hearing? Of course it is not right to gen- 
eralize from personal experience, but I feel bound to 
state that my own experience with clergymen has 
given rise to the impression that the large majority 
of, fem have been so warped by early education, 
and other influences, as not to be open to conviction 
upon some matters; and if they dip into heretical 
books at all, they do so with the deliberate intention 


of perceiving errors and blemishes indiscriminately, | 


and make good but ungenerous use of their perver- 
sion of vision in pointing a moral with telling effect 
in their next Sunday’s sermon. If I am wrong, how- 
ever, in my. judgment of the profession, I humbly 
crave pardon. 
William Rathbone Greg’s “ Creed of Christendom” 
has been before the world for nearly twenty-eight 
ears, and in all that period it has had a steadily 
increasing sale, edition after edition having been 
- called for and disposed of. It is not too much to 
say that the book has had an immense influence in 
Great Britain, as it is beyond question the most 
notable statement of the points of difference between 
the orthodox and rationalistic parties ever given to 
the world. Apart from this, it is remarkable like 
for reverent treatment, for judicial calmness of tone, 
for thorough scholarship, for clearness and closeness 
of reasoning, and for breadth of view. These com- 
bined characteristics, seldom displayed in so eminent 
a degree in one work, will inevitably give it a great- 
er influence than it has ever yet attained, unless one 
adequate—nay, an overwhelming answer be given to 
its objections to the structure which has been built 
up over the foundations of the Christian religion. 


Throughout the twenty-eight years which this 
most powerful book has been silently, but none the less 
surely, making itself felt, no special reply worthy of 
the name has ever been made to it. Itis indeed 
difficult to account for this supineness in the ortho- 
dox party. Is it not a curious fact that the appear- 
ance of some quibbling work upon unimportant mat- 
ters of sectarian doctrine is almost certain to raise a 
theological breeze, while on the other hand, the most 
startling and sustained attacks upon the very foun- 
dations of existing religious denominations usually 
meet with little opposition and excite no tremor of 
apprehension? Sometimes, it is true, a feeble effort 
is put forward in answer, but it soon subsides and 
fades into oblivion without having accomplished any- 
thing, because, in all probability, it was restricted to 
little points of details of no moment, degenerating 
in places to mere verbal quibbling. I might cite as 
one instance of such unworthy work Canon Light- 
foot’s puny attempt against the positions built up by 
the industry and scholarship of the celebrated author 
of “ Supernatural Religion.” 

Indeed, the failure of divines to ward off the con- 
stantly recurring attacks their creed has sustained of 
late years is worth remarking. Are they afraid to 
submit “the fundamentals” of their religion to open 
disastrous results? Or are 
they so mentally obtuse 4s to rely upon such brittle 
reeds as the indolent conservatism of possession and 
tbe known antipathy that the ordinary run of people 
have of meddling with existing institutions? Hither 
hypothesis is sure to lead to the one result : A creed. 
always assailed and never defended must perish at. 
Jast. The first implies on their part feebleness of 
conviction, if not downright dishonesty, sure to be 
exposed gooner or later ; while the other infers a 
fallacy which has been pretty well ‘ventilated during 
the nineteenth century, viz., that the habits of he 
Jace never change. Already as a matter of fact, 


The Brnth 


there is a tendency in the younger generation, not 
characteristic of their parents, for questioning the 
why and wherefore of things which:may-prove some- 
times extremely awkard to divines who are not pre-. 
pared with better replies than the old cut and dried 
ones. This tendency will either increase and spread, 


or practically cease, according to thé stand. taken by. 


the clergy. On this account I deem’ it incumbent 
upon them not to pass over in utter silence the 
earnest objections leveled against the orthodox faith 
by conseientious, truth-loving men, whose own spirit- 
ual demands cannot be satisfied. by the sustenance 
afforded by what they term a worn out and false 
creed, but to furnish an adequate reply to these 
objectors if possible, and if not, to candidly avow. 
their inability to do ao. This would ‘be the honest 
course, and would finally settle the question. It is 
neither honest, manly, nor politic to shirk: the ques- 
tion altogether, as a reverend professor did recently 
before his students in one of our collégés. . In com- 
mencing a lecture upon the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures; he said: “ Two positions must be held as set- 
tled before the consideration of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is in order, viz., (1) that there is a personal 


| God, the Creator and moral Governor of the uni- 


verse ; and (2) that he has made a supernatural rev- 
elation of himself to mankind, of which the Sertp- 
tures are a record,” ete. After these positions had 
been indicated, he might have saved his rhetoric and 
sat down instead of floundering on through two mor- 
tal hours of the merest drivel, for all the light the 
remainder of his lecture bestowed on the world or his 
students. 

Mr. Greg intends his great work to be a defense 
of Christianity, properly so called. He says in his 
preface that he earnestly hopes the book will not be 
regarded as antagonistic to the faith of Christ. 
Nevertheless he has serious objections to put forward 
against the Christianity which is popularly believed 
and taught, though the narrowest minded zealot 
could scarcely find cause to carp with his manner of 
bringing them forward. He even admits that he 
still loves the simple old creed, which was the creed 
of his earlier days, but which inquiry has compelled 
him to abandon, This admission in the beginning 
throws a pathos over the whole work ; in every sen- 
tence of objection the reader sees, in imagination, 
the struggle undergone in the mind ofthe writer, 
which finally resulted in the triumph of what he 
believes to be truth over his affections. One cannot 
read very far without becoming. thoroughly con- 
vinced that Mr. Greg isa manly, modest, truth-lov- 
ing inquirer, bert earnestly upon eliminating error, 
not merely upon making a book, and you feel you 
can repose confidence in him accordingly. 

It is not within the scope of this article to give 
an analysis of the “Creed of Christendom.” The 
questions discussed embrace nearly all the moment- 
ous theological problems of the age, and it would be 
hopeless within such narrow limits as I have at my 
command to even indicate the. different lines‘ of 
argument Mr. Greg employs. The beauties of his 
style ; the eminent sincerity of his utterance ; the 
wide knowledge he manifests ; the eloquence of his 
speech ; the great earnestness he displays—all these 
can only be enjoyed by a pefusal of the book itself. 
I shall content myself simply with outlining some of 
his positions. . 

The three great conclusions that Mr. Greg endeav- 
ors to make clear, as he says himself, are: That the 
tenet of the inspiration of the Scriptures is baseless 
and untenable under any form or modification which 
leaves to it a dogmatic value; that the gospels are 
not textually faithful records of the sayings and 
actions of Jesus, but, occasionally at least, ascribe 
to him words he never uttered and deeds which he 
never did; and that the apostles only partially com- 

rehended, and imperfectly transmitted, the teach- 
ing of their great Master. He thinks the Scriptures; 
however, should be relieved from the responsibility 
of the actual creed of Christendom. He rejects the 
Trinity and the Atonement as “‘unscriptural;” the 
Apostle’s Creed he does not consider as the outline 
of Christian belief; the fourth gospel he holds to be 
a polemic of the latter part of the second century; 
the Epistle to the Hebrews he deems anonymous; 
and the epistles of Paul as having no historical rela- 
tion to Jesus.’ Out of.the more compact canon 
which remains he attempts to disinter “that religion 
of Jesus which preceded all creeds and schemes and 
formulas.” Mr. Greg assigns great weight to this 
religion, which he calls the true essence of Christian- 
ity, and declares that its “rescue, rediscovery, puri- 
fication, and enthronement as a guide of life, a fount- 
ain of truth, an object of faith, will be the highest 
of achievements.” With this conclusion, I doubt 
not, he will have many of the more earnest of the 
orthodox party in sympathy. In his reverence and 
admiration for Jesus he will doubtless have many 
more. He regards Christ “not as the perfection of 


the inteilectual or philosophical mind, but as the 
perfection of the spiritual character—as surpassing 
all men of all times in the closeness and depth of-his 
communion with the Father. In reading his sayings 
we feel that we are holding converse with the wisest, 
purest, noblest being that ever clothed thought in 
the jpoor language of humanity, In studying his 
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life we feel that we are following the footsteps of 
the highest ideal yet presented to us upon earth,” 

Strong, deep-seated, and well-grounded as are these 

convictions in Mr. Greg’s mind, he does not. think 

that the rare moral and mental qualities of Jesus are 

such as to bring us to the conclusion that, they were 
supernatural endowments; on the contrary, he ad- 

duces reasons to prove that a pure: and powerful 

mind might naturally arrive at the conclusions which 

Jesus reached as to the duties of man, the attributes 

of God, and the relation of man to God. He be- 

lieves, moreover, that there-is no- necessity for sup- 

posing that Christ’s views as to God and duty were 

supernaturally revealed to him, but that there ig 

alniost a necessity for adopting an entirely opposite 

conclusion. Mr. Greg’s arguments upon this point 

—too long for citation here—are very powerfully 

and effectively put, and seem to be conclusive. 

In his investigation into the origin and fidelity of 
the gospels, Mr. Greg reveals some startling things, 
not essential to Christianity, he claims, however, but 
fatal to “dogmatic Christianity.” This inquiry, 
difficult as it is, he conducts with great learning and 
ability. After a most minute and careful analysis 
of all the external: and internal evidence attainable, 
he pronounces that at least three of the gospels (he 
sets down no confident opinion upon the fourth) are 
compilations from a variety of fragmentary narra- 
tives, and reports of discourses and conversations, 
oral and written, which were current in Palestine 
for thirty or forty years after the death of Jesus. 
This being the fact, it was to be expected, even after 
conceding to. all concerned both faithful intention 
and good powers of memory, that the evangelists 
would fall into errors both of omission and commis- 
sion, exactly as Mr. Greg shows them to have done. 
The gospels, while they give a-faithful outline, upon 
the whole, of Christ’s teaching and character, fill up 
that outline with much that is not authentic. Many 
of the statements therein related, he thinks, are not 
historical, but legendary or mystical; and that por- 
tions, at least, of the language ascribed to Jesus were 
never uttered by him, are unconformable to his char- 
acter as otherwise delineated, are irreconcilable with 
the tenor ot his teaching as elsewhere described, and 
are at variance with those grand moral and spiritual 
truths which have commanded the assent of all dis- 
ee and comprehensive minds. Such portions 

T. Greg ascribes either to the imaginations of the 
evangelists themselves, or to the traditional stories 
from which they drew their materials. It is rather _ 
curious to observe that the specific assertion of one 
of the most untenable and uncharitable doctrines of 
the orthodox creed—that belief is essential, and the 
one thing essential, to salvation—is found only in 
the spurious portion of the Gospel of Mark (cxvi. 
16). - 
he fourth gospel, Mr. Greg thinks, is so clearly 
imbued with the writer’s idiosyncrasy that, although 
there may be a nucleus of fact, it can scarcely but 
be regarded as inferior in yalue.to the synoptics. 
Among the many proofs of this may be stated its 
absence of demoniacs and parables; the length, the 
mysticism, the dogmaticism of its discourses; the nar- 
rowness of its charity; the apocryphal appearance of 
its first miracle; its exaltation of dogma over moral- 
ity, etc. In common with nearly all recent. critics, 
Mr. Greg is inclined to regard the fourth gospel as a 
polemic rather than an historical composition, and 
in all likelihood was written in the latter half of the 
second century to confute certain heresies which had 
irregularly sprung up in the Christian Church. 

In his chapter headed “Christian Eclecticism ” 
Mr. Greg draws forth from the New Testament the 
elements which he regards as characteristic of the 
religion of Jesus. He boldly and clearly states that 
we must lay aside the letter and adopt the spirit of 
the precepts, “distinguishing those that make the 
purest of faiths from others that appear irreconcila- 
ble with a just philosophy.” Christianity not being, 
in his estimation, a revelation, but a conception, he 
values the religion of Jesus, not as being absolute 
and perfect truth, but as containing “more truth, 
purer truth, higher truth, stronger truth, than has 
ever yet been given to man;” and he believes it is 
fitted, if obeyed, “to make earth all that a finite and 
material scene can be.”. 

Of course, in the above view of Christianity a fu- 
ture life becomes no longer a matter of positive 
knowledge. But Mr. Greg holds on to intuition. 
He believes that thig eridenen, asto a future lifè is a 
matter “which comespropedyiavithin the cognizance 
of the soul” alone, Sid-shusiysa matter of faith, of 
hope, of earnest desire, with which reason can have 
nothing to do. To the man who disbelieves the 
soul’s existence this statement will appear illogical 
and nonsenical; yet Mr. Greg believes it is the only 
foundation on which the belief in a future life can 
rest to those who do not accept a miraculous external 
revelation. He thinks all the arguments, both moral 
aud metaphysical, for the immortality of the soul are 
worthless, and asserts that all appearances, without 
exception, proclaim the absence of any spiritual es- 
sence in man, the absolute sway of power, the per- 
manence of death, í 

Such, in a rongh outline, are a few of the posi- 
tions maintained by Mr. Greg in his “Creed of 
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Christendom,” They may only be partial truths, or 
they may. not be truths at all; every reader must 
jage the validity of the conclusions for himself, 

T. Greg’a great merit in these investigations con- 


ently advocated by his disciples after his crucifixion, coup- 
led with the earnest belief in his‘speedy bodily teappearance 
and the establishment of his messianic kingdom in Judea 


practices Of the Essenes and those of the early apostles, 
though, no doubt, on some points there was agreement be- 
tween the two, as there was, likewise, between those of the 


sists in the freshness, force, and judicial calmness 
with which he presents the results of wide reading 


and deep reflection upon the claims and contents of | 


‘Scripture, His arguments may not all be without a 
flaw, yet every- reader will bear testimony to the 
: marvelous care and pains the author has taken to 
make them so. On this account the book is worthy 
the attention of every thinking man. And because 
there is in it a notable absence of dogmatism and of 


offensive allusion to the religious beliefs of others, 


' we need not wonder if it becomes the most popular 
heretical work that has been written in the nine- 
teenth century. R. W. Doveras. - 


Communications. 
7 
_ Are Jesus, Peter, and. the Twelve Apostles 
te: Myths? a 


, Å OHAPTER IN RATIONAL EXHGESIS. BY WILLIAM 
. EMMETTE COLEMAN. 


In THE TRUTH SEEKER of April 18th may be found the 
assertion, by its contributor “ Antichrist,” that no such 
person as the Apostle Peter ever existed, and that Jesus 
Ohrist and the twelve aposties are all myths. As our eru- 
dite brother tells us, for three years past he has been 
endeavoring to establish the truth of his:pet theories upon 
this subject in the columns of The Investigator, but, I judge, 
with but scant success, so far as regards the impression 
made upon the bulk of his readers. Ihav read carefully his 
learned and labored efforts in that journal to demonstrate 
the yalidity and tenableness of his speculations, but found 
them invariably strained, far-fetched, fanciful, and base- 
less. The facts are all against him, and facts, we know, are 
stubborn things. ' ' 

+ _ Scholars are familiar with the elaborate expositions of the 
solar-mythical theory of the historic characters of the Bible, 
found‘in the works of Drummond, Robert Taylor, Dupuis, 
Volney, Higgins, Dulaure, and other writers of the earlier 
portion of the present century, but little impression did 
their unwarranced postulations and whimsical assumptions 
make upon the. sturdy common sense of the world. Ua- 
doubtedly, there is a subtratum of fact underlying the 

- astronomico-theological exegesis of the scriptural narra- 
tives. Traces of the ancient sun-worship—Sabaism, or 
worship of the heavenly bodies—ef the earlier Hebrews 
still remain in the testaments, and, in some cases, hay been 
blended with the incidents related in the lives of real histor- 
ical characters; the legendary and the mythical thus being 
intermingled with their genuine history. Upon this slender 

` foundation of undoubted fact the biblical mythologists rear 
a vast superstructure of ingeniously fabricated presump- 
tions and elaborately attained suppositions, one and all 
devoid of any substantial basis in actuality. 

The crude speculations of these myth-hunters hav been of 
late years tacitly ignored by the great body of rationalistic 
biblical exegesists. The truths and falsities, the fact and 
fiction, the actual and the legendary, the real and the ideal, 
the historical and the mythical, of the Bible, both Old and 
New Testaments, are now being thoroughly established by 
the “scientific method” of analysis and interpretation. 
The most eminent scholars of Germany, Holland, and 
England, including such representative namés as Baur, 
Kuenen, Zeller, Davidson, and Sharp, hav been for years 
sedulously working upon the engaging problems of biblical 
lore, the periods and circumstances of writing, the probable 
authors, and the relative reliability, the times and the extent 
of the interpolations, recensions, and redactions of the 
various books of the Hebrew scriptures and cognate sub- 
jects, and in every instance the results of their arduous, 
persevering labors hav been destructive of the ultra-mythic:1 

` theories. Not a single biblical critic of any reputation at 
the present day but what is positively convinced of the 
utter falsity of the astrologico-allegorical or solar-mythical 
theory of the Bible. Its untruth has been completely 
demonstrated beyond all doubt. It is dead, dead, beyond 
all hope of revivification. 

A few erratic minds here and there, infatuated with this 
„hobby and patiently endeavoring to nurse it into life, seek 
to enlist the world’s attention to their irrational dogmas. 
Among the latter-day myth-worshipers, Dr, Milton Woolley, 
‘of Streator, Illinois, is a conspicuous example. He has 
published a ponderous volume of over six hundred octavo 
pages, inaccurately and presumptiously denominated ‘‘ The 
Science [?] of the Bible,” which work explains the’ whole 
Old Testament asa symbolic representation of the -move- 
ments of the sun through the heavenly constellations and of 
the action and infiuence of the summer and wivter season 
upon the earth. In a smali pamphlet, Dr. Woolley has 
applied the same theory to the New Testament, and posited 
Jesus, the apostles, Pilate, Herod, Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
and every person, place, and thing in the Testament as 
mythical idealizations of solar and climatic phenomena. 
Two wilder or more absurd productions the nineteenth cen- 
“tury has scarcely produced, I trow. 

The researches of sound biblical criticism and rational 
“exegesis conclusively affirm the objective existence of Jesus 
and the twelve apostles ; that they lived in Judea about the 
time specified in the gospels ; that he was crucified ; that a 
strong belief in his visible appearance alive after his death 
and buriel-was tenaciously held by his aposties and. follow- 
ers; and that, inthe latter portion of his earthly career, he 

-either himself proclaimed, or allowed. others to proclaim, 
thet he was the Jewish Messiah, whith claim was persist- 


Auctions. 


hausted the subject, apparently, in The Investigator. Now, 


strongest of all his superficial argumentation, 
he, therefore, be continually parading his Petrine theories 
before the public gaze. This being the strongest point 
taised by him in his entire system of Christian interpreta- 
tion, let us test its validity, and see if there is any real 
strength in the argument presented. If this be demolished, 
all the rest will crumble to the earth through their own in- 
herent instability and weakness. 


his Paulo-Petrine complication is, that the whole is based 
upon a philological quibble, a linguistic quiddity—the man- 
ner in which a certain word was translated from Syro- 
Chaldaic (or Aramean) into Greek. The Janguage spoken 
by Jesus and the twelve was Aramaic or Syriac, and the 
nae bestowed upon Simon by Jesus was, in their vernac- 
ular, Kipha, equivalent to the English word rock or stone, 
This was, be it remembered, merely a secondary appella» 
tion, or title, given to Simon because of his supposed pos- 
session of the characteristics of a reck—that is, Simon the 
Rock. It is probable that at that time no such proper name 
as Kipha (Rock) was borne by the Syrians, hence the name 


Kipha as a proper name was in the language. The Greek 
for rock is Peiros, which is the equivalent of Kipha in Syriac 


‘name was Aipha in his own language, and not Petros as 


and over the earth. These are undoubted facts, unequivo- 
cally established by the ‘‘scientific method” applied to the 
Christian Scriptures. af 

‘Our friend ‘ Antichrist ” has labored vigorously to make 
the world believe that Christianity originated from an astro- 
nomical allegory—a mythic Jesus and twelve mythic apos- 
tles; but, on the other hand, Margaret Chappellsmith, equally 
as learned, as skeptical, and as untiring a student, and withal 
possessed of 2 more discriminating mind, less addicted to 
far-fetched speculations and fanciful theorizing, has, in a 
series of papers in The Investigator, completely refuted at 
every point the theory of Christianity being based upon an 
astronomical allegory, ‘ Antichrist” being routed, horse, 
foot, and dragoons, by her able presentation of attested facts 
upreared upon legicnl predicates and sound scientific de- 


* Antichrist ” is fond of Harping upon the mythic char- 
acter of the Apostle Peter ; and to this pet theme of his he 
has devoted an article in TRE TRUTH SEEKER, having ex- 


in all his ingeniously woven web of Jesusian and apostolic 
mythology, the case of Peter furnishes him with the 
Well may 


The first thing engaging the attention of the peruser of 


Kipha had not been Grecized—that no Greek equivalent of 


as regards signification ; and so when Simon the Rock was 
translated into Greek from Syriac it was rendered Simon 
Petros. This was all very plain and natural; there was 
nothing of a fraudulent characterabout it, as “ Antichrist” 
asserts, The same process in tramflation has been univers- 
ally practiced—is done to this day. Look at the titles of 
crowned heads transiated into English, such as William the 
Silent, Philip the Fair, Charles the Bald, Louis the Stammer- 
er, etc., etc. In every case the English equivalent, in 
meaning, of the foreign words significant of the characteris- 
tics of those so termed are attached to their names, and 
never the foreign words themselves in an Anglicized form} 
yet “Antichrist” tells us that the case of Peter ‘‘is the only 
instance Where a proper name has been translated instead of 
being transferred,” a statement very far from the truth. 

« Antichrist’ admits the existence of Cephas as an apos- 
tle at Jerusalem of the ideal Jesus Christ, but because his 


rendered into Greek, there was no such person as Petros the 
apostle | Such literary quibbling is reelly unworthy of a 
cultured thinker like ‘‘ Antichrist.” Did the translation of 
his name into Greek destroy his individuality ? No matter 
whether we call him Kipka or Petros, the person was at Je- 
rusalem, as ‘‘ Antichrist” is forced to admit, and"he was a 
prominent apostle of Jesus Christ, as he is also compelled 
to admit ; that is, an ideal, mythical Jesus, not a bona fide 
esh and blood Hebrew: By the same course of reasoning 
(7?) we are justified in denying the existence of such a per- 
son as the Apostle Paul; for, as all know, the Aramaic or 
Hebrew name of the Apostle of the Gentiles was not Paul 
but Saul (or its Syriac equivalent}—an entirely different 
pame, although as Anglicized they are quite similar in or- 
thography and pronunciation. Likewise, the existence of 
the Apostle James at Jerusalem can be successfully denied; 
since James was not the Syriac name of the Apostle, but 
Jacob, So, if no Apostle Peter ever lived because his Syriac 
name was Cephas, in like manner no such. apostles 88 Paul 
or James ever lived, because their Syriac names were Saul 
and Jacob, The utter absurdity,of such a puerile argument 
is at once perceived by all. 

Again, if the translation of Kipra into Petros is the “ only 
instance” of a proper name being translated aud not trans- 
ferred, how comes it that the Syriac title of Jesus as the 
Messiah, Ha Mashiach, is translated into Greek as Ho 
Christos? Ha Mashiach in Aramaic signifles the anotnied, 
and instead of being transferred into Greek as Ho Messias 
(see John i, 41), it is translated as Ho Christos, meaning also 
the anointed—the signification of the word being translated, 
not the word itself, precisely as in the case of Simon the 
Rock and in that of titles generally in all ages. By his own 
showing, therefore, “ Antichrist” is found to hav made & 
misleading statement in asserting that Peter’s was the ‘ only 
instance ” of copnominal translation, ` 

« Antichrist ” tells us that Cephas, James, and John were 
Essenian followers of the ideal Tesous Ho Ohristos. This is 
purely au “idesi” statement, as not the least proof exists 
that the three aposties were Essenians, Where is the his- 
torical evidence of sucha thing? None exists, the theory 
being simply a necessary Conjecture to bolster up the unreal 
phantaam of allegorical primitive Christianity. A broad 

ne of demarcation exists between the teachings and the 


Pharisees and these of Jesns and the apostles. A portion of 
the precepts of Jesus were evidently Essenian in their ori- 
gin, but others were radically antagonistic to Essenian prin- 
ciples. The term Essenian applied to the early Christians 
is a palpable misnomer; ‘and the attempt of the solar-myth. 
iolators to identify Paul and the primitive Christians with 
the Essenes or Therapeute has. long been an exploded falla- 
cy, scouted by all biblical scientists, all students of exegetical 
rationalism. ` : 


“Antichrist” appeals to Paul's epistles to prove his un- 


substantial surmises. So he it, I will take the four genuine 
epistles of Paul, known to be auch, aud apparently ao 
regarded by " Antichrist,” as he quotes from them as from 
veritable history. These four, the epistles to the Romane, 
the Galatians, and the two to the Corinthians, are the only 
undoubtedly genuine writings of Paul that we ere in pos- 
session of, the other epistles attributed to him being either 
positively spurious, as in cases of the two to Timothy and 
the one to Titus, or of very doubtful authenticity, as in 
cases of those to the Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, etc. 
In these genuine monographs of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles do we find him teaching an ideal Zesous Ho Christos 
—a mythical Jesus, a phantasmatical Joshua Ha Mashiach ? 
or do we find him laboring vigorously with pen and voice to 
establish the following literal facta: the existence in flesh 
and blood of an objective Jeaus, his objective death on an 
objective cross, hig objective resurrection from the dead, 
and his speedy objective return to this objective world to 
establish his everlasting objective kingdom? Assuredly 
every one conversant with the teachings of Paul, and with 
the gospel he so urgently pressed upon the people’s accept- 
ance, 80 cogently and clearly set forth in his genuine epis- 
tles, is aware that the latter is the case. 
were written about twenty-five years after the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and he was acquainted and held converse with the 
older and original aposties of Christ, who certainly knew 
whether their Master and Messiah was a subjective myth or 
objective personality from whom they derived their gospel 


These four eplaties 


Pau), in Romans 1, 2, tella us that Jesus Christ was born 


on earth of the seed of David in the flesh—-was a descendant 
of David in flesh and blood. 
garb? Can an astronomical allegory be & descendant of 
David in the flesh? In various places he speaks of Christ 
being crucified; and in 1 Corinthians xv, 3, he informs us 
that Jesus died for our sins; that he was buried; that he 
arose from the dead the third day and was seen aliva by 
Cephas, by the twelve apostles, by James, by fiye hundred 
brethren, and also by Paul himself at a later date. 
ideality die upon the cross and be buried? Can a solar sym- 
bolism be seen objectively as a living personality by “apos 
tles ” and ‘‘brethfen?” If Jesus was a myth and the twelve 
aposties myths, we then hav the sublime fact of twelve 
myths seeing another myth. If the twelve that saw Jeaus 
were myths, then the others who saw Jesus in like manner 
ag the twelve, by a parity of reasoning, must be also myths, 
Therefore Cephas, James, and Paul himself must hav been 
myths, one and all—~astrological allegories, each and every 
one. “Antichrist” tells us that Cephas and James were 
genuine living entities, apostles of Jesus at Jerusalem; 
while Paul informs us that this same Cephas and James saw 
Jesus as a personality after his crucifixion and burial, and 
that, in a similar manner, Jesus was Seen by the twelve 
apostles. Now, if Cephas and James were living actualitics, 
and not myths, then the twelve must hav been living actual- 
ities also; or are we to suppose that Jesus was, ia Paul's — 
estimation, seen in a similar manner by both realities and 
myths, by living apostles and by astronomical symbols? 
Paul relates that Jesus was first seen by Cephas, then by 
the twelve, then by five hundred brethren--some of whom 
had since died—then by Jamea, then by all the apostles, and 
lastly by Paul. 
of this passage of Paul, its meaning is clearly thia: Jesus— 
a myth—was seen first by Cephus, a living man; then by 
twelve mytha; then by five hundred living men; then by 
James, a living man; then by all the myths in a body; and 
lastly by Paul, a living man. 
speaks of having seen Jesus, and urges that fact in evidence 


Can a myth be born in fleshly 


Can an 


According to “ Autichrist’s” interpretation 


Paul in two other places 


of his apostleship, of his being on a par with the twelve. 

«© Antichrist” says: the Twelve Apostles were myths ; 
Paul says they were living men; and also mentions Cephas 
(or Peter), James, and John as prominent among the 
Apostles. This James, we are told by Paul, was the 
brother of Jesus. Verily, this is strange, passing strange, 
friend “ Antichrist!” James, one of the * pillars” of the 
ideal Jesus-worship, a brother to that same ideality! A 
most astounding marvel, truly! Nay, further, Paul, in 1 
Corinthians, ix, 5, in speaking of the Apostles, mentions 
the brethren of the Lord Jesus, Can a myth hav brothers in 
the flesh? Can a solar idealism be possessed of fraternal 
relationships in the persons of men on earth? Can an 
astronomical allegory be related by ties of blood and con- 
sanguinity to Jewish worshipers of itselfi—of its own 
Allegorical Mythical Highness-? 

In 1 Corinthians xi, 23-25, Paul narrates how Jesus the 
same night he was betrayed, gave bread and wine to his dis- 
ciples, and instructed them to continue the custom of 80 
doing in commemoration of him. We hav here a descrip- 
tion of the institution of the ‘'Lord’a Supper,” as Paul 
terms it, precisely as narrated in the gospels, and also a 
confirmation of the betrayal of Jesus also found in the gos- 
pels. Can these things be narrated of an allegory or 
myth? Are they not matter-of-fact statements of historical 
occurrences in the lives of Jesus and the apostles, as believed 
by Paul, Assured]y one myth cannot eat and drink with 
twelve other myths, by one of which twelve the one was 


betrayed. A more preposterous conception of Paul’s idea. 


of Jesus cannot be imagined. 


‘teaching were useless. 
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Again, in 1 Corinthians, xv, 12-28, Paul asseyg that Jesus 
was a man who had lived upon earth, and who, after dying, 
had arisen from the dead, his resurrection being identical 
with that of all other men, the same‘law governing all. 

“18. But if there. be no resurrection of the dead, then is 
‘Christ not risen.” : 

**20. But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.” 

“21. For since by man came death, by man came a also 
the resurrection of the dead.” 


‘Can language be plainer? Christ, says. Paul, isa maz, 
the first who demonstrated the fact of life after death, and 
all other men, through his example, are destined to the 
same resurrection after death: Could the resurrection of an 
ideality, an astronomical mythos, demonstrate the resurrec- 
tion of mortal man? Absurd! 


It is well eatablished that Paul’s epistle to the Galatians 
‘was written about A. D. 57, or twenty-four years after Jesus’s 
death. In that epistle Paul alludes to his conversion to 
Caristianity as having occurred at least seventeen, and pos- 
sibly twenty years previous to the writing of the epistle, his 
conversion thus dating from a period only from four to 
seven years after the crucifixion. He speaks of visiting and 
conversing with Peter and James three years after his con- 
version, or certainly not more, and probably less than ten 
years after the date assigned to Jesus’s death. We thus 
learn from Paul's unquestioned writings, that only ten 
years after the death of Jesus there were at Jerusalem va- 
rious apostlea of Jesus, including Cephas (or Peter), and 
James the brother of Jesus, besides others unnamed. Cer- 
tainly Paul in conversing with them well knew whether 
they believed in or taught an ideal, symbolic Jesus or. a liv- 
ing, breathing man regarded by them as the Messiah or 
King of the Jews. Surely, James the brother of Jesus 
ought to hay known the nature of his brother, whether 
myth or man. Yet Paul, in all his writings, constantly 
speaks of Jesus as 4 man, living and dying for the re- 
demption of mankind, in whom and through whom the 
world would be saved. He often combated the teachings 
of the Judaising Twelve Apostles at Jerusalem on doc- 
trinal points, such as circumcision, eating of meats, and 
other observances of the ceremonial law to which the 
Twelve rigidly adhered, but on the question of the per- 
sonality of Jesus and his divine mission he never antago- 
nized the tenets of the other apostles, no allusion being 
ever made by him to any difference of opinion upon that 
point between himself and the Jerusalem brethren. It is 
therefore an indisputable truth, completely established by 
the genuine monograph of Paul, that he and all the other 
apostles, Cephas, James, Apollos, Barnabas, taught the 
objective existence of Jesus as a human individual, the 
predicted Hebrew Messiah, who had been crucified, and as 
was supposed, had arisen from the dead.. No fact in ra- 
tional Biblical criticism in modern scientific exegesis is 
more firmly established ; and it can never be shaken, 
neither by crude mythological vagaries nor by far-fetched 
and illogical allegorical symbolizings, 


The whole gospel of Paul is based upon the personality of 
Jesus in the flesh, and his crucifixion and resurrection. If 
Christ be not risen from the dead, said he, his gospel and 
No trace of an ideal Jesus can be 
found in Paul’s epistles or in any other part of the New 
Testament. Jesus is always held up as an actuality; a 
living reality; the Jewish Messiah in person, soon to reap- 
pear in power and glory on earth. Can an allegory sit 
upon a throne and reign over the world? Can a mythologi- 
cal substratum of an infinitesimal nothing be the savior of 
the world from its sins, the final judge of mankind, and the 
mediator between God and man, as Paul tells us Jesus is? 
What an absurd’ idea it is to posit the Hebrew Messiah as 
an ideal abstraction! No Hebrew mind in that age of the 
world could ever hav entertained such a conception as the 
basis of a new and living faith, much less a collection of 
minds, like the apostles, and then make that ideal non- 
entity the pivot of all their doctrinal polemics, successfully 
inaugurating, in the midst of persecution and death, a 
system of religion, thought, and worship directly antitheti- 
cal, as regards the personality of Jesus, to that held by 
themselves. By what strange transmogrification did the 
ideal Jesus of the ‘apostles become materialized into the 
man of Nazareth? Nota vestige of a mythical messiah can 
be found in early Christian literature. It is true that when 
the mysticisms and subtleties of Grecian philosophy, Gnos- 
tical and Platonic, had become intermingled with the Judaic 
matter-of-fact Christianity, the conceptions of Jesus’s per- 
sonality became idealized and spiritualized, and as some— 
as the Decetac—denied fhe fact of Jesus ever having had a 
genuine body of flesh and blood, he having only assumed 
the appearance of being incarnated in fleshly garb when on 
earth. In no case was the personality—the individu ality— 


of Jesus ever denied, neither was the fact of the manifesta ` 


tion of his personality on earth ever asubject of dispute 
Such a being or thing as an impersonal, unindividual. 
ized, astronomico-allegorical, solar-mythic Jesus was never 
heard or dreamed of among primitive Christians; and not 
the slightest vestige of actual proof of such a state of things 
has ever been, or can be, produced. As before remarked, 
the facts are all against it; not a single thread of doubt 
exists thereupon in the minds of all sound biblical critics, 
all seigntific exegesists. 

Many other facts establishing the objective existence of 
Jesus and the apostles might be adduced, notably the evi- 
dence of the Talmud and of the Book of Revelation (Apoc- 
alypse), wrilten by au ultra-Jewish Christian in A.D. 68; 
but sufficient, I opine, has already been presented to thor- 
oughly disprove the crude, untenable, and baseless hypothe- 
sis of the mythiolaters. At rome future time it is proposed 
ty the writer to consider the question of the mundane 
existence of Jesus in all its points, setting forth, in addition 


| 


to the evidence herein embodied, that from various other 
sources open to our investigation and analysis. 

Let it be directly understood that I am writing, not ag an 
advocate of the truth or of the importance of the doctiines 
enunciated by the Nazarene euthusiast or his chosen follow- 
ers, but simply ‘in the interests of /istorical truih, entirely 
irrespective of the character of the personalities involved in 
the discussion. So far from being a Christian, even in the 
most attenuated sense, I wholly repudiate every vestige of 
the name. Iam not only non-Christian or extra-Christian, 
but I am anti-Christian in the full meaning and extent of 
the term. I regard Christianity in all its phases asan enemy 
to the highest and deepest interests of mankind, less so, of 
course, in its milder-aspects of Liberal Christianity, Chris- 
tian Spiritualism, etc. ; yet still, even in its mildest phases, 
its basis is pregnant of evil to humanity’s dearest welfare, 
and itd claims a atumbling-bicck in the path of man’s 
advancement in wisdom, purity, truth. Christianity, we 
all know, is primarily based upon the application of the 


term Christ to an individual living in an ignorant, semi- f 


barbarous country nearly two millennia agone, which 
individul claimed to be the Messiah, or Christ of God; the 
vicegerent of the Eternal Father; the chosen, or the anoint- 
ed of the ‘‘Infinite Oversoul;” the destined ruler over the 
hearts and the persons of all mankind. Any person calling 
himself Christian, necessarily, in.so doing, posits himself as, 
in a distinctive manner, a follower or disciple of the Christ, 
Jesus of Nazareth, whether in the matter of the fuliness and 
super-exceJlence of his moral and spiritual teachings as a 
heaven-inspired evangel to a sin-sick world, as held by the 
Liberal Christians, or, as in the case of the more orthodox, 
he be accepted as the redeemer and savior of the world in 
some magical, mystical manners unworthy of credence in a 
rational mind. 

I totally and unreservedly reject Jesus as in any special 
sense a guide, teacher, exemplar, savior, or what not. His 
doctrines were a mixture of good and evil, sense and non- 
sense; his claimsto messianic supremacy over man were, 
in an eminent degree, childishly bombastic and foolishly 
egotistical; his eccentric life, his peculiar works and deeds, 
are no pattern for us to follow, and are but of little service 
to us in determining the method of attainment of a well- 
regulated, harmonious life, wherein the exercise of all our 
faculties, physical, mental, moral, spiritual, may be in even 
balance; in just and stable equipoise. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


The Liberal League Movement. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK SUGGESTED. 


To tas Eprror or Tum TRUTH BEÉEKER, Sir: Please 
giv place in your columns to the following letter from Mr. 
P. Himrod, county treasurer of Rice county, Kansas, which 
contains very good an@ practical suggestions, and which I 
hope will be complied with immediately by the Liberals of 
the state of New York, where there are millions of church 
property exempt from taxation, and where every one of the 
thousands of priests and ‘‘ ministers of the gospel” are also 
exempt fifteen hundred dollars from taxation. Iam getting 
some blank petitions printed to be used in procuring names 
in the several towns of this state to present to our Legiala- 
ture, to ask that these unjust laws be repealed. I will mail 
one to any person who will circulate. We should send in 
20,000 names this winter on this petition, and increase the 
number every year, until justice is done. Here is the letter 
that brought the subject to my mind, and I hope it may in- 
fluence Liberals in other states to carry out his valuable sug- 
gestions, _ H, L. GREEN, 

MR. P. HIMROD’S LETTER, 


Lyons, Kansas, Nov. 28, 1878. 

H. L. Green, Esq., Salamanca, N. Y., Dear Sir: 1 see by 
THE TRUTH SEEKER of the 16th inst. that you wish sugges- 
tions from the readers of that paper as tothe methods of 
accomplishing some of the work of the Liberal League. Now 
I am a reader of that paper, aud hav been all my life a Free- 
thinker, and although not a member of the Liberal Leagfie, 
there are some portions of its platform I heartily indorse, 
One of the chief objects of the League, as I understand it, is 
to accomplish the secularization of the state. Two of the 
main points to be obtained are the taxation of church prop- 
erty, and the repeal of the Sunday laws. These are entirely 
in the hands of state governments, and can be much more 
easily obtained than anything that may be in control of the 
national government. My plan would be to attack the most 
vulnerable point first, devote all the power and means at 
your command to the carrying of one outwork, If you can 
win at one point, the citadel will eventually fall. The best 
chance, I think, is the taxation of church property. Take 
two or three of the states where the Liberal element ig 
strongest. You are better prepared to decide where to com- 
mence than I am, I can only speak for this state. 

_A good way to commence the work is to hav petitions 
printed and sent to the subscribers of all the Liberal papers. 


The Spiritualists will be valuable assistants in the work to. 
.be done. 


Do not neglect them. Select some Liberal mem- 
per of the Legislature who has enough spinal column to pre- 
sent with the petition a bill for the repeal of the exemption 
law, and see that it is not smothered in committee. The 
larger the petition the better. Ifa proper effort is made, in 
many of the states five thousand names at least can be ob: 
tained. Geta square vote in the legislature, and if defeated, 
then try it again in the next legislature.* The Liberals can 
if they try, defeat every member’s re-election who votes 
against the bill. If we cannot get a bill passed repealing 
the exemption laws, then get the question submitted to the 
people. In any event we hav started the agitation and by 


agitation we always gain. Take one state up after another, 
and in a short time the word of secularization will roll over 
the whole West, and from there will spread to the East and 
South, I will giv ten dollars.towards the work to be accom- 


plished this Fall and Winter, if this or- some similar plan is 

adopted. You may call for the money whenever you Want 

it. You may butt your head against the halls of Congress, _ 
and you will accomplish nothing if you liv to the age of 

Methuseleh, but by commencing at the bottom and going 
for the enemy in detail, you can liv to ace a change you 
hardly dare hope for. . Yours respectfully, - P. Hron. 


[This is a feasible and practicable proposition, and we are 
glad it is going to be-acted upon: -I£ ali Liberal and Spirit- 
ualistic papers will copy the above article they wiil be aiding 
the good cause.’ Let us work together, and we can accom- 
plish much more than in being divided.—En. T, 8.} 

B. F. UNDERWOOD lectured at Big Rapids, Mich., Dec. 
7th and 8th; at Carlinville, IL, Dec. 11th to 14th; and will 
lecture at Minier, IL, Dec. 16th to 21st, 7 


A Pieni from Bro. Bell’s Lotter 


I hav during the last two months lectured in different 
parts of New York, Ohio, Indiana, and of course. hav met 
and discussed with many prominent Liberals in these states 
the question now- up, but I hav yet to meet. the first Liberal 
who defends Abbot. Francis Ellingwood is simply com- 
mitting suicide in butting his editorial head against the 70,- 
000. And on the other hand, all whom I hav heard speak of 
the Syracuse Convention expressed themselves out and out 
in favor of repeal. 

rr ao 

“TERE TRUTH SEEKER declares explicitly that our-posi- 
tion on the Comstock laws ‘ unfits’ us for the office we now 
hold, and nominates Hon. Etizur Wright for our successor ; 
as if, ` forsooth, our faithful and honored friend did not take sub- 
stantially the same position.” — The Index, Oct. 8rd. ` 

‘The mutual agreement. was flagrantly violated 
by this total sweep of the chief offices and the election of a 
new ag anranen unanimously pledged to repeal.” — The Index, 

nv, j 

“The vote for President was taken by ballot. Hon. Elizur 
Wright had 76 votes, and F. E, Abbot 51; and Mr. Wright 
was declared elected,” —The Index, Nov. 7th’ 

The above italics are ours ; we can’t quite straighten them 
out—** but Brutus is an honorable man.”—Zhe Word. 


{From Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly.) š 


The Impertinence of Comstockism, | 


Little by little the agent of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice is impertinently crowding himself against re- 
spectable people and treading upon their toes until by and 
by an indignant foot will be raised which will hoist the 
aforesaid agent higher than his ambition could ever carry 
him. Much excitement has been caused by a large placard 
in the window of a Fulton street confectioner bearing, in 
large lettera which can be read nearly across the street, the 


statement that Hans Makart’s celebrated historical painting 


had been removed by order of the agent of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. This picture, according to the 
Telegram, represents ‘Charles the Fifth’s Entry into Ant- 
werp, and the ground of complaint was that among the 
fifty figures introduced were three scantily clothed women 
in front of the Emperor’s charger.” The Zelegram further 
assures its readers that there was nothing in the actions, 
countenances, nor in the disposition of the draperies of 
these noble ladies to sugge*t lewdness, It then very cor- 
rectly adds: ‘‘ Cant like this is as repulsive as lewdness 
itself. We need more nude works of art exposed in our 
windows, not less. The reason that street boys’ minds are 
‘improperly affected’ by such sights is because of the ignor- 
ance and puritanic prejudices of a large proportion of our pop- 
ulation, which hav forbidden the exhibition of such pictures. 
Nothing is more exquisite than the naked human form 
when so drawn and painted as to be the expression of a 
healthful art that worships the beautiful. Before Mr. Com- 
stock repeats an outrageous act like this let him learn what 
art is.. Of that he seems at present lamentably ignorant,” 

The Telegram heads its article, ‘The Dictatorship of 
Anthony Comstock.” The Tribune called this meddlesome 
individual “ The dragon guardian of New York’s virginal 
modesty ;” and nearly all our daily papers hav given the 
agent a good drubbing. That high-toned paper, the Nation, 
thinks the time has come ‘‘for some public-spirited person” 
to resist the Society and, if possible, punish such uncalled- 
for interference with private righis.”’ 

We are glad the Nation is waking up. We wish that not 
only the newspaper so called would awaken from its pro- 
found nap wher the liberties of the people are threatened, 
but that the entire nation, which so recently won its boasted 
liberties with the blood of its revolutionary sires, would - 
arouse from its Rip Van Vinkle sleep. 

It is creditable to the National Defense Association that 
ita President, Prof. Rawson, immediately waited upon Mr. 
Hope, the confectioner, to assure him that if he would re- 
place the picture he should be resolutely defended by the As- 
sociation. It is, perhaps, not strange that Mr. Hope had so 
much disrelish for the intricacies of the law that he con- 
cluded it best to let his placard remain in the window in 
the place of the picture, Very likly, too, this course would 
be quite as effective in throwing discredit upon Mr, Com- 
stock’s meddiesomeness as a legal duel would be. 

The remark of the Nation that some public-spirited per- 
son should resist. the Society shows that this journal is not 
posted in what is going on, The Liberal editor, Mr, D. M. 
Bennett, has been resisting both the Sogiety and its agent 
for several months by disregarding all arrests and persist- 
ently selling the very publications which caused these ar- 
rests, All who abhor Comstockism, whether in sympathy 
with Mr. Bennett's views or otherwise, should gather to his 
support and also to the strengthening of the handa. of the 
National Defense Association, 

Considerable djecussion is going on both in “Europe and 


_ The Tenth Seeker, December 18, 1878. 


Ris 


America at this time concerning what is proper in art, and 
the following is copied from the London Truth; 

The most animated discussion at the Social Science Con- 
gress Was that on Mr. Rathbone’s paper on the “‘ Moral and 
Æsthetic Aspects of the Undraped Figure in Art.” It was 
a dangerous subject to handle, but as the main portion of 
the discussion turned on the merits or demerits of Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s picture, '‘ The Sculptor’s Model,” which so 
terribly shocked the Liverpool epinsters when it was exhib- 
ited there, it was easy to discuss il from an artistic point of 
view. There is, no doubt, a vast amount of nonsensical 
prudery prevalent in regard to these matters. The mis- 
chief is due, not to the pictures or sculpture complained of, 
but to the vitiated minds of those who see evil in them. If 
men and women had become accustomed to the beauties of 
what. Mr, Rathbone calls “the ideal nude,” thére is very 
little question that we should no longer see the distorted 
waists and other malformations of the body which fashion 
has prescribed, and which hav led to the sacrifice of so many 
ives. 


our possession, and propose to so retain it solong as we 
choose. While we do not indorse every sentence in it, and 
think some portions of it are in bad taste, we regard it as 
the expression of an honest, earnest man, who had a legal 
and undoubted right to so express himself, and that every 
American possesses the right to read jt, to own it, to buy 
and to sell it, to exhibit it, and to send it from point to point 
by any public mode of conveyance. 


We furthermore recognize the attempt on the part of avy 
one to deprive us of the right to own, buy, sell, or transport 
this or other similar books, including works on medicine, 
hygiene, physiology, sociology, social ethics, relations of 
the sexes, etc., as subversive of the very highest princi- 
ples ‘of American liberty; and while we are opposed -to 
obscene snd vile literature, that really is so, we hereby 
pledge ourselves to forever uphold freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of the 
mails. These are the fundamental principles of Asnerican 
liberty, the birthright of every American citizen, and we 
never wish to see them infringed or subverted. To main- 
tain and perpetuate these rights ’‘ we pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor,” 


D. M. Bennett, G. L. Henderson, A. L. Rawson, 8. P. 
Andrews, E. B. Foote, Sr., M.D., Charles Winterburn, M.D., 
H. B. Brown, L. A. Fields, E. M. Macdonald, H. J. Thom- 
as, T. C. Leland, Mary A, Leland, Jas, A. White, Theodore 
R. Stevens, G. H. Weeks, Thomas Grattan, Henry H. Moore, 
James H., Phair, C. L. Andrews, A. ©, Macdonald, E. B. 
Foote, Jr., M.D., J. M. Comens, M.D., Geo. E. Macdonald, 
J. W. Nichols, J. Q. Bands, A. K. Butts, M. L. Holbrook, 
MD, C A Codman, § H Preston, G W Allen, R L Buck- 
ner, Chas W. Torrey, M D, Caleb 8 Weeks, Dr Andrew 
Stone, T B Sidney, Courtlandt Palmer, Wm Jones, C T 
Burke, H M Smith, Thomas Parkman, B Doscher, George 
Geer, David Mills, Henry Orum, Stephen Purdy, Seward 
Mitchell, Josephine Chase, Susan C Clark, L N Colman, P 
M Filbert, Samuel Purcell, Addison Strong, C T Phillips, 
A J Phinney, 8 A Wilbur, P T Hunter, T B Larkin, Smith 
Evans; Abraham Saddler, Mort Twitchell, D B Morti- 
mer, Arthur Hodges, S G Burlap, A C Brundage, E A 
Boeth, Daniel E Ryan, Wm U Dame, John A Jost, Peter 
Steiner, Alvin Dutchér, Foster G Huddleston, Joshua Ben- 
est, Arthur M Stoddard, K P Worthington, Moses Keinsel- 
man, Simpson Dodd, H Ellington, F L Moffett, John G 
Scofield, E B Jones, Christopher Hurd, 8 M Perry, DT 
Whipple, A P Crowner, T A Parker, P V Underhill, AF 
Raymond, M.D., D B Carver, F E Aspinwall, M. D., Mrs 
Maggie È Clark, Mrs A M George, D Bodifield, M, D., 
Samuel M Grimes, Moses Hull, Wm U Scholes, 8 E Whit- 
temore, J H W Toohey, Abel T Smith, R D Loomis, Asa 
P Barker, § U Percival, L M Scudder, M B Turner, L R 
Kinney, Parker Dodson, Joseph Fritts, Nelson Porter, R 
WS Briggs, John Didier, Calvin M Gates, Elisha Purdy, 
Abner Reynolds, Peter M Carman, Andrew J Krider, E C 
Walker, W S Williams, W E Coleman, B M Lawrence, 
M.D, Mrs P R Lawrence, O H Thomas, Geo B Stone, 8 T 
Whitney, 8 W Pike, D T Brownell, Gilford Patten, Simon 
B Fitch, L A Brundage, Addison T Brown, W M Peters, 
Wm J Parkinson, L H Pammel, W G Markland, William 
Henry Burr, J E Frick, John D K Miller, James W Ellis, 
R B Grace, D O Rowlett, George Triplett, John Emery, 
WH Williams, D Manley, Bennett McGarry, M 8 Fair- 
child, O Beals, Smith Crocker, Thomas F Doyle, George 
Smith, Alexander Gage, G W Bradléy, P L Ransom, Geo 
Henley, Samuel Hutchinson, Sidney Pillsbury, Thos J 
Walker, J M Crippln, Geo T Clark, D M Warren, Daniel 
McGovern, Solomon Burnheiser, Joseph Hamburger, Elijah 
Solomon, Wm T Hicks, A P Welden, R Jores, A M Dart, 
Benson Kidder, Nathan Wardwell, A B Lewis, Werner 
Boecklin, Cornelia Boecklin, Mrs W V Aspinwall, Joseph 
Henry, S H Preston, B F Underwood, James W Stillman, 
E McGregor, J W Scott, W D Hart, W L Hawes, A H 
Haskins, Richard Yoemans, M D L Carrell, Geo Austin, C 
E Vader, Josh Williamson, Josephine 8 Tilton, J Flora 
Tilton, Laura Kendrick, J 8 Lyon, M D, J W Truesdell, 
Mies Nettie Lyon, Mrs J S Spencer, C A Whitcomb, Rebecca 
Whitcomb, Frank Rivers, J 8 Verity, A Minski, Wm Rowe, 
R W Hume, Geo Paddington, Edward, E Marlin, W F 
Jamieson, Homer Jackson, W S Bell, Stephen Young, 
Henry E Hunter, @ Guonerson, Thos C Clapp, O B Mili- 
ken, Wm Hart, Geo Veloudios, C H Holzgrape, J H Cook, 
Frances A Cook, A W Jay, Janet Jay, H 8S Blair, Wm 
Evans, Belle Evans, G H Miller, Hiram Crum, C D Nichols, 
Aaron Evans, J Brown, G H Holygrife, F H Moore, Wm 
Hillerly, Wm H Chambers, F Hayes, H L R Jones, E J 
Ames, M Branin, T C Edwards, C E Kenney, MD, Renny 
Calais, H C Slee, James 8 Field, J B Blackburn, H: M 
Adams, Chris Brown, Mrs A E Brown, F Hollenwood, 
Minnie Hollenwood, James L McKelney, Eber Budlong, 
AA Hadly, CS Rowley, M E Tilton, M P Thurston, D W 
Hull, Wm Gurley, J C Hall, R B Lamborn, R J Lamborn, 
James McTurk, Charles C Chase, V J Borrette, James K 
Mills, Henry Damon, David Sobieski White, D W Crandall, 
A M Studley, L V Bicknell, John T Krell, Henry Justin, 8 
D Pilcher, P M Carter, J E Warren, G W Kingsley, H Gil- 
more, James Lavallye, Wm K Galloway, Charles Schwartz, 
Julius H Franklin, Samuel Painter, B F Worthington, 
H C Carpenter, Johnson Smith, Alfred Birdsall, 8 G Crofts, 
J L Dinkelspie], J. Bamuelson, B Frankenberg, M V B Sill, 
David Aplin, Turner Hardin, B T King, Porter Clark, A 8! 
Brown, Samuel Hardy, B F Kincaid, Arthur G Wells, Alm- Í 
ond Burt, B F Weythmar, M.D, Prof C G Ohlson, John W 
Stokes, Dr F O Baker, M C Beach, E&E K Hosford, 
E O Hotchkiss, W H Sadden, F Wheeler, H I Aus. 
tin, C P Hopkins, Mrs C A Wheeler, Mrs Joanna McGee, ; 
M.D, TP Kelley, James G Doane, § 8 Ashby, G A McGee, | 
Anton Roberts, Stephen Kepler, A G Brown, MD, A J 
Burton, G W Dryden, Samuel Dryden, Peter Shul'z, Daniel | 
Vickers, Daniel Bird, Olson Crandeli, Enon Marshall, Mrs 
Mary Marshall, Miss Agnes Marshall, M B Campbell, David 
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Our Watkins Trial. 


Soon after this issue of THE Truro SEEKER reaches the 
handa of our patrons—on Sunday evening the 15th inst—we 
will hav to leave our home and betake ourselves to Watkins 
to be prepared for our trial which is set for the 17th inst. | 
Hon. Jeremiah McGuire, formerly Speaker of the Assembly 
of this state, and Jobn J. VanAllen Esq., will defend us 
and Miss Tilton and Messrs. Bell and Mosher. They 
are able attorneys, and we feel confident of their ability to do 
our cases full-justice, : 

Watkins is in a bigoted community where the power of 
the Church is almost supreme, Christian intolerance is 
aroused, and the disposition is evinced to prosecute us as vig- 
orously as possible. Our arrest and indictment were insti- 
‘gated by the clergy of the town, and they hav kept alive the 
feeling of opposition to us. An article very recently 
appeared in one of the Watkins papers which was evidently 
written by a clergyman, as it contains the pious cant and 
sanctimonious verbiage which a clergyman only is capable 
of, and-which contained unfavorable and unfair remarks 
ebout the Freethinker’s Convention which was held in their 
town. It asserted that the people of the Convention assem- 
bled there with much pretension, and claimed to do much 
for the welfare of the human race, but what did they accom- 
plish ? Did they do anything to promote the cause of tem 
perance? Had they done anything to promote the cause of 
chastity ? Had they done aught to shed light on the path- 
way of those who were prayerfully seeking to find the road 
to Jesus? Had they done anything to giv consolation to the 
souls borne down with sin and condemnation, and seeking 
to lead a better and purer life? The Convention did nothing 
to help souls seeking the truth asit is in Jesus, and was a 
signal failure ete., etc. We quote from memory, but this is 
the tone of the article, the object of which was to raise a 
prejudice against the Convention and those who attended it. 

We also are; informed that a revival meeting has been 
organized to be continued through the session of the court, 
and that the Rev. Mr.jWells has been brought on from Ohio 
to preside over it, This is probably the same Rev. Wells 
who a few years ago was reported as saying: 

‘The time is coming when Christians will love God sò 
intensely that they will put to death even their own chil- 
dren who may be found holding or teaching heretical opin- 
ions. 

If he used such language, or is capable of using it, we 
certainly do not wish ihat he should hav the power to exer- 
cise hia ‘' love of God” upon us, 

It is believed that the revival meeting, to be continued 
during the Court term, was expressly devised to affect pub- 
lic opinion and the jury so that a verdict can easily be ob- 
tained against the Infidels to be tried. What the result of 
the trial will be we canvot, of course tell; butif, under the 
circumstances, a conviction is obtained it cannot be thought 
strange of. If, however, justice rules, four persons will 
hardly be sent to prison for selling a harmless pamphlet 
which has never injured any one and never will, though ten 
thousand may be sold. 

We shall aim to keep our readers advised as our trials 
progress, -Arrangements hav been effected to hav the trial 
reported’ id the speeches and proceedings will be duly laid 
before our readers. 


ed 
Declaration of Rights. 
A.CASE FOR THE COURTS. 

To the Editor of The Transcript: Quoting from my re- 
marke in Faneuil Hall, as reported in full in the Globe of 
yesterday, you kindly commend my motives, but condemn 
my logic. Bad logic is dangerous. It brings men to beg- 
gary and nations to the dust’ Yours seems to assume that 
courts never make mistakes, and, therefore, the Comstock 
law is constitutional and ‘'Cupid’s Yokes” an obscene 
book. Let that be true, and what follows? By chapter 
165, section 16, of the General Statutes, the possession of an 
obscene book is an Offense, punishable by imprisonment’ 
and fine. I possess ‘¢ Cupid’s Yokes,” and mean to do s0, 
whatever the courts have decided or other people think. 
If the District Attorney of Middlesex, knowing ail these 
facts, does not prosecute me as soon as possible, he will 
violate his oath of office. Will you show your readers 
where the flaw is in this logic and oblige, 

Medford, Mass., Aug. 8, 1878. | Enizur Wrieut. 


We, the undersigned, free and independent citizens of the 
United States, recognize the above words of the Hon. Elizur 
Wright as the utterance of a brave, honest, and independent 
American. They were published more than a month ago, 
and he still has hie liberty, It is to be inferred that the 


District Attorney.of Middlesex does not regard ‘‘Cupid’s 
Yokes” as an obscene book; otherwise he is derelict in the 
‘performance of his duty. We wish also to place our names 
on- record that we do not regard “Cupid's Yokes” as an 
Obscene publication, Many of us have read it, have it in 


Burrett, Benj Sanderson, F T Ingalls, B T Kirby, Adam 
Stecker, D W Hunter, Peter G Crowley, A P Striker, J, E 
Lewis, M.D, C D Thomson, R W Bowers, W M Neecé,-G-E 
Wold, John W Taylor, C F Perry, D H Howell, H E Sher- 
wood, F H Sherwood, Charles O Brall, J J Hunt, M H Hor- 
sell, Wm Hunt, J B Hunt, G M Tomson, J Bands, B John- 
son, Joseph Winship, Martin Johnson, L W Fugate, A M 
Champ, F M Jackson, W H Goard, F C Ferring, J W Scan- 
nell, Peter Saispair, P W Lute, Jennie Lute, Abner Gar- 
land, A J Purdy, T L White, A M Cline, Thos J Pilcher, B 
F Brown, P R Rodman, Nathan Clark, John T. Smith, 
Arthur Walker, Agnes Walker, Annie Walker, Lyman Por- 
ter, David W Davis, Samuel Crowe, Mary E Atkins, R L 
Atkins, T B Atkins, J V Carpenter, Addison Wing, T C 
Morrison, John Kane, Murphy McQuire, David Slater, 
Frank L Burgess, Otto Kumler, Herman Gott, Benj F Lake, 
G W Hunter, A M Keller, J E Milliken, M Ostin Hutchings, 
ACO Tamsey, Joseph Sedgebeer, John M Price, Daniel 
Frey, Isaac Van Schasick, R O Trowbridge, Geo Hinman, 
E N Kingley, A O Rue, D Hewins, James Hul, W W 
Stickney, W A Stickney, Ira A Scott, T R Kinget, M.D., T 
R Kinget Jr, W R Kinget, Wm McClintock, Howard Smith, 
W H Weber, 8 P Williams, Harry Hoover, Mary E Hoover, 
A R Clapson, Aun Clark, T J Sutton, James S Bedel, Henry 
Appleton, J W Bennett, Harriet Bennett, Rachael A Oaks, 
Anna M Brooks, C E Kimmen, Israel Betz, M W St John, 
John H Reed, Mrs MC Q Reed, Alex McCullough, O G 
Irvin, B C Fleek, W J Smith, V R Holman, James M Irwin, 
Martin V Clayton, Robt Johnson, A O Smith, Oliver Hayes, 
Lewis Masquerier, William Forgarr, Augustus Wentworth, 
Charles McCartie, Patience Tabor, John H Ellis, John 
Scholes, Dr J H Moore, Harrict A Moore, M E Tillotson, 
J M Coburn, J F Brown, Otis Smith, M L Loomis, John 
Wells, B P Foster, © K Fish, Anne E Smith, C D Morey, 
A E Price, E J Robinson, M M Vanclief, J M Slate, 8 Cor- 
nell, F B Goodale, S W Goodale, A B Crosby, M D Howe, 
CE Loomis, J M D Ward, D M Hersey, Lucius O Wood, 
D W Allen, LK Coonley, MD, R A Mills, Mary Harwood, 
C A Hersey, H L Tilton, Solomon Guess, W W Dover, 
H Wingart, John Northniard, S A Stephen, Dr © R Muel- 
ler, L Shoemaker, M Laumar, J H Woolenhan, Charles 
Radlof, Alph Hutchinson, © Todt, Wm Haustetter, G C 
Heromann, 0 V Cordell, Richard Howard, Henry F Buett- 
ner, Hugo W Weisbrod, Jno C Wagner, D W Cordell, Jolin 
Thurston, Andrew J Hall, George Wood, Wm H Baxter 
Geo W Chapman, Joseph Goldsmith, A L Thompson, 
P W Leet, Jennie E Leet, Mrs Elmina D Stonker, J L Owen, 
R E Thompson, E O Molsterteig, § Peterson, Dr Wm 
Thompson, A O Molsterteig, O F Johnson, Louis C Berry, 
John Monson, R H Thompson, George Nye, MD, P P John- 
son, H H Valder, Hans Valder, Bi Payne, MD, John H 
Haslam, Walter Walke, PM, Hon H P Haight, J H Cook, 
Frances A Cook, A W Jay, Janet Jay, H § Blair, Wm 
Evans, Belle Evane, G H Miller, Hiram Crum, C D Nichols, 
Aaron Evans, J Brown, Wm Tyler, E C Kinman, Chas Ed 
Williams, Zamos Parsons, Albert Barshow, Thomas Riley, 
D H Welch, W M Carter, Clayton S Crosson, W M Curtis, 
J H McDowell, Amanda McDowell, J R Haines, C Bon- 
sall, E A Curtis, A M Curtis, George Meredith, Maria 


Clemmer, & W Cowgill, Mary M Edmonds, Dan’l Bonsall, 
H B Miller, J B Metzger, Angust M O Rex, L L Goodwin, 
Thomas Dutton, Elizabeth Dutton, Valentine Shuler, Will- 


iam Jookers, A Colman, D F Ranna, David Macy, GC 


Patten, A P Shour, H Bunker, C M Potter, A S Martin, O 


A Macy, JC Pot, W D Shuler, E B:Dixon, 8 Y E Dixon, ° 


Asa È Lindsey, J Q, Smith, Milton Dads, E P Richardson, 
Robt.B Richardson, Robt Rhea, N J Hicks, Turner Rich- 
ardson, Wesley Taylor, George Dickson, John Wiss, E 
Prary, J W Hicklin, J Dickson, V F Terry, W H Kelley, 
Rubon Adkinsov, Calvin Stout, John Beeedioo, M Blakley, 
Wm Wells, Ffank Shrioger, Robt G Brey, Conrad Lutz, 
Henry Miller, F Hildebrand, Paul Stecl, Edward Heithy, 
Rev J M Barnes, Isaac Beadle, Lucinda Bcadle, James 
Rogers, Josephine Rogers, Stephen Thanaford, Adaline 
Thanaford, Raymond Schehrer, John Thanaford, Maggio 
Wood, Thomas Wood, Sara Chase, Delos Fuller, Louisa 
Snyder, Jennie Chase, Nellie L Chase, Georgo, Miller, 
Lovinda Miller, Charles Reynolds, Sarah Reynolds, Jencne 
Hunt, Patrick Hunt, Margaret M Thomas, Wm Reynolds, 
David Garrit, Henry Grim. i 


Still Another Arrest. 


Just as this paper is going to press, Tuesday, four P. m., 
December 10th, the editor has bəen arrested on a bench 
warrant from the U. §. Circuit Court at the instance of 
Anthony Comstock, on the charge of sending a copy ‘‘ Ou- 
pid's Yokes” through the mails. Bail was demanded in 
$2,000. E. B. Foote, Br., M.D., was accepted. The case 
may come to trial in one or two months. There may be 
more of these prosecutions than will prove interesting. 

PENES y 


Died. 

To THe Epiror or Tse Teruras Seeker, Dear Sir, 
D. H. Hise, an ardent admirer of your paper and a faithful 
worker in the cause of Liberalism, departed this life Nov, 
17, 1878. Very truly yours, Envwin Hise. 

Salem, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1878. 

fg A 


Minp anp Marrer. No. 1, Vol. I, of a new paper by 
this title, published at 713 Sansom street, Philadelphia, 
J. M. Roberts, editor and publisher, is received. It is de- 
voted to the promulgation of the Spiritualistic philosophy, 
and s8 Mr. Roberts is an able and earnest man, articles of 
research and thought may be looked for by his readers. Jy, 
is gotten up in good style, and is furnished at $2.15 per 
year. We wich it success and long life. 
asi > 4 + 

‘Ten Mormon ‘missionaries, with 150 of their dupge, ar- 
rived here a few days ago from Europe. 
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ühe Grati Seeker, December 14, 1828. 


Selections. 
Pocket Theology. 
BY VOLTAIRE. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH FOR THE FIRST TIME BY 
: MISS ELLEN CARROLL 


AARON. 


The bigh priest of the Hebrews, the wortby 
brother of Moses, and the perfect pattern of our 
modern priests. He caused his followers to wor- 
ship, and he himself worshiped, the golden calf, an 
example that has been prétty closely imitated by the 
majority of his sacerdotal successors; even down to 
the present day. For his want of faith he was for- 
bidden to see the Promised Land, which, probably, 
accounts for the slight faith of his successors in the 
promises of future bliss they so liberally hold out to 
believers. However, in spite of these drawbacks, 
God knew so well the value of a high priest that he 
showed himself deeply interested even with regard 


to the number of bells that he was to wear on his: 


petticoats. This should teach us that nothing con- 
cerning his ministers is indifferent to God. 


ABBEYS. 


Saored retreats from the corruptions of the world, 
built and endowed at divers periods of quickéned 
faith by pious brigands, and destined to receive a 
certain number of very useful citizens and citizen- 
esses, who cousecrated themselves to singing, eat- 
ing, and sleeping, all to the end that their fellow- 
citizens should succeed in their labors. ` ` 


ABBOT. 


A spiritual father, in the enjoyment of a tempo- 
ral income—attached to an abbey—on condition that 
he shall read bis breviary, torment the monks, and 
go to law with them , Every abbot in this world 
is. not in the enjoyment of an abbey, though he 
would very much like to be so. A goodly number 
are only in the enjoyment of the right of going 
about dressed in black, wearing a linen band round 
their necks, and retailing itema of the news of what 
is going on in the world. 


ABNEGATION. 


A Christian virtue ; the effect of divine grace. 
It consists in hating one’s self; detesting every 
species of pleasure ;. avoiding everything that is 
pleasant and agreeable asif it were the plague it- 
self, all of which becomes quite easy if the subject 
has received a dose of grace sufficient to deprive him 
of his wits. 

ABRAHAM. 


The father of all the faithful. He lied, and was 
made a cuckold ; he pared off his foreskin, and, in a 
word, gave proof of so much faith that, had it. not 
been for angelic intervention in the nick of time, he 


` would have cut the throat of his own son, whom the 


Lord, in a jesting mood, had commanded hith to 
sacrifice. God then made a covenant with him and 
with bis seed forever ; but the Son of God after- 
wards annulled this treaty for some good reasons 
that his papa did not foresee when he made it. 


ABSOLUTION. 


The remission of the sins we have committed 
against God. The priests of the Romish Church 

rant it to sinners in virtue of a blank from the 

ivinity itself ; a most happy invention, well calcu- 
lated to reassure certain timorous rogues who might 
be inclined to feel remorse for their shortcomings 
did not the Mother Church thus take the trouble to 
set them entirely at their easé on that score. 


ABSTINENCE. 


A most pious practice which consists in depriving 
ourselves of the benefits of divine Providence, who 
oreated all good things to the sole end of preventing 
his creatures from enjoying them. Thus it is that 
by commanding us to abstain the Church merely 
remedies the too lavish goodness of God. 


ABSURDITIES, 


There can be none such in religion, which is the 
work of the Word, or the Divine Reason, which, as 
we all know, bas nothing in common with human 
reason, Itis only through want of faith that incred- 
ulous persons fancy they can perceive absurdities in 
Christianity, whence it results that a want of faith is 
the height of absurdity. The absurdities of the 
Christian belief disappear when its doctrines have 
been inculeated from earliest childhood and adhered 
to without doubt or question. The more absurd a 
thing may appear to the eyes of human reason, the 
more fit and proper does it appear to the eyes of 
divine reason, or, in other words, of religion. 


ABUSES. 


Abuses will here and there creep into the Church 
in spite of the divine vigilance, The only thing to 


be done in such cases is to reform such abuse or 
abuses when they have become too notorious to be 


any longer upheld. For the rest, it is dnly the 


incredulous who can detect such abuses, the eyes of. 
believers being blind to them. 

He was the first man. God created him a big 
booby, who, to please his wife, was stupid enough 


to devour an apple which his descendants have 
never since been able to digest, $ 


ADVENT. | 
A time of fasting, mortification, and tears, during 


which all good Christians grieve and mourn over 


the near coming of their Savior. 


AGNUS DEL 


Small cakes of wax much revered by Roman 
Catholics, and blessed by the pope himself, conse- 
quently having received from tke fountain head the 
miraculous power of driving out devils, exorcising 
witchcraft, and stilling storms and tempests. This 


2: 


is why thunderbolts have never been known to falll. 


in localities in possession of this blessed commodity. 


ALIENATION. 


The property of the Church cannot be alienated, 
the priests being but the guardians thereof, and God 
himself the proprietor. His ministers, therefore, 
have the power to alienate nothing, save and except 
their own wits and the wits of those who listen to 
their pious teachings. 

ALMS. 


A distribution of one’s own possessions, or of 


somebody else’s to the end of perpetuating the pious}: 


leisure of priests, monks, and other lazy folk’ who 
find it sack more agreeable and convenient to pray 
than to work. . . J 
ALTARS. i 

God’s tables, upon which he, disgusted with the 
meats formerly served up to him, now requires that 
his sacrificers shall serve up to him his own Son, of 
whom they (the sacrificers) likewise partake and 
cause others to partake. ‘Che sight of this. deli- 
cate repast disarms the Eternal Father of his anger 
and inspires him with the friendliest sentiments for 
all who thus sit at his table and gobble up portions 
of his beloved Son under his very nose. Eg 

The altar, in a figurative sense, is always opposed 
to the throne, which means that priests are’ often 
more cunning than potentates. In the meantime it 
is the custom, whenever the Church is attacked, to 


| proclaim with a loud voice that doth the altar and 


the throne are in danger. In this manner the 
Church is rendered interesting, and potentates are 
led to consider themselves as bound in honor tc 
espouse her quarrels and to interest themselves. in 
her affairs, even to the detriment of their own 
interests. 


ANATHEMA. 


A species of charitable curse launched by the 
ministers of a God of peace against all or any that 
displease them—devoting those to eternal torments 
for the good of their souls wien they cannot get a 
chance of torturing their bodies, 


ANCHORITES, | 


Very holy men, and justly held in esteem and 
veneration by the Church, who withdrew themselves 
from all commerce with the world, in the fear of 
incurring the misfortune of being of any good to it. 


ANGELS. 


The messengers of the celestial cabinet whom 
God dispatches to his favorites here below. With- 
out the angels, God would be obliged to do his 
own errands, Every Christian enjoys the privilege 
of having a guardian angel all to himself, who 
would prevent him from doing many foolish things 
were it not for the principle of man’s free will, 
which cannot be set aside. Archangels are to 
angels what archbishops are to bishops: the Divin- 
ity employs them on its most important migsion, 


ANGER. . 


A deadly sin in a layman, who should only get 
angry when the Church gets angry, because then it 
is God himself who gets angry. In truth, the God 
of ali goodness is an angry God, whose beloved 
children are created in wrath. It is therefore mete 
and proper that the latter should get angry when he 
himself is so, otherwise he might get angry if his 
creatures were less angry than he. Priests are the 
surest thermometers of the divine wrath. 


ANNATS (first fruits). 


Catholic sovereigns wisely allow a foreign priest 
to fleece the priests of his own states. Otherwise 
the latter could not, in their turn, exercise the 
divine right of fleecing their fellow-eitizens, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Communications. 


‘Catholic Morality. 4 

The Cathedral Fair is over, and I trust that, as a lesson, ` 
it will be beneficial. One hundred and fifty thousand dol- ' 
lara hav been. accumulated, and for what purpose? That 
a monument to that mixture of ‘ignorance, superstition, 
and corruption, called. Catholicism, may be completed, It 
is of little import to the priests how the money was pro- 
cured. -Little they heeded that the young man staked, per- 
haps, his first dollar at the gaming-table.. Of small moment : 
was it to them how Often our’ hitherto virtuous wives and 
daughters sold themselves to the embraces of, perchance, 
cut-throats, thieves, and libertines at so much. per kiss, s0- 
long as their coffers were heaped up with the taxes from the ` 
poor and hard-working people. eo 

In the name of the Lord the money was obtained, and in 
the name of the Lord the'fat beasts of pollution and hypoc- 
risy are now gloating over the spoils. ; . 

One: hundred and fifty thougand dollars! . It is hard to 
tell what portion will go towards completing the Cathedral 
and what portion will be spent by the priests in “‘ whooping. . 
up the wine.” . > : ' : 
There can be no doubt—and the writer asserts positively, - 
through his own personal experience, having held peculiar 
and intimate relations with the priesthood for two or three 
years of his life—that whenever a fair, a concert, or an enter-.. 
tainment of any kind has been given by the church and for 
the benefit of the church, in the “biowout” usually held every 
night after the entertainment is over, the cost of the wines, 
liquors, etc., has been fully equal to.one-fourth, and in most 
cases one-half, of the receipts. This I assert asa fact of - 
my own personal knowledge, What is more, and just as- 
true, with very rare and exceptional cases, the priests guzzle 


`d the most and become the most groasly intoxicated of any of 


the company. i : 

Tn the service of the Lord, at this famous cathedral, many. 
young men hav taken their first lesson in gambling. It is 
easier to begin this way, and as it is countenanced by soci-- 
ety in general at the Fair, and is not. interfered with by 
the law, it is not difficult to become initiated. In substan- 
tiation we quote from the Post of this city, whose reporter | 
asked the following question of the Rev. Father McGlynn, 
of St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church in 28th street: . , 


“I should like to ask you one more question. When at 
the Cathedral Fair, I observed asma)l, round table, at which 
a young priest atood, surrounded by a dozen or more eager . 
boys. Thé table was marked off into twelve triangular sec- 
tions, the apex of each triangle being at the center of the 
table’s surface, where was inserted a pivot, on which an 
arrow turped. The sections were numbered 1, 2, 8, and so 
on up to twelve, and on each one of them lay a cent, con- 
tributed by the boys. The priest gave the arrow a rapid 
turn, and when it stopped he picked up six of the cents and 
handed them to the boy who had contributed: that had lain 
on the particular section over which the head of the arrow 
had estopped. The other six cents he kept for himself, ` I 
‘noticed that the boys were pretty eager in the sport and 
that the priest’s exhortations to them were earnest and suc- . 
cessful, Now, was there any harminthat?” ` 


` The question was something of a poser to the reverend 


‘Father, but he thought that it was a ‘‘ question of taste;” 


and as the money must be procured in some way, it did no 
particular harm, as it was in the Lord’s service. Asa fact, 
it is gambling, and nothing more nor less, and there is no 
apparent reason why it should not hav been suppressed, ex- 
cept that it was carried on in the name of the Lord, who, 
according to all accounts, has the burden of many people’s 
sins on his shoulders. A . . i 

It is nothing that, as currently reported, young girls were 
not only sanctioned but encouraged in selling their kisses to 
any and all who chose to pay for them. Why not hav gone 
further and gold their bodies? It isa poor system that will 
not bear carrying out; and it would not hav been wrong 
according to Father McGlynn’s priestly logic, but only a 
t question of taste.” If in the one the end justifies or sanc- 
tifies the means, why not in the other? Of what composi- 
tion are people made that they will quietly submit to the 
atrociousness, the imposition, of designing, hypocritical, 
canting priests? For those of them who know anything are 
baseness and corruption itself, and those who are sincere 
are generally ignorant asses; and is it not a marvel that men 
and women with minds and brains capable of reasoning 
should so far lose and forget their self-respect as to. trust 
themselves to the gilidance of either class? Are people blind 
that they cannot see that they are robbing;themselves and 
their families to support in debauchery and licentiousness 
this putrid mass of corrupt priesthood, the Catholic Church? 
Are they idiots that they ‘will suffer themselves to be so im- 
posed upon? Wanat if a structure ten times as grand, ten 
times a8 imposing, is built, what are they to Het for it? The 
blessings—which surely prove the curses—of the Church. 
That is all, For their worship, for their bliud devotion, they 
receive nothing and pay everything, of which their money 
is of the least importance, 

What géod could not be done with one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars? Think of it! you poor, superstition-blind- 
ed devotees of the Romish Church, Think of what this sum 
of money, rightly expended, might do for you, and of what 


littla it will do for you where it now is—gone to ffl the 


bellies of the vultures in human form who fesst upon your 
very heart’s blood. 7 2 

But that-is of no consequence, Fill to the brim the cof- 
fers of the Church. Poor thing! she needs it. The priests 
must livin luxury; what if you do starve? It is for the 
glory of God and the holy Catholic Church. So giv—giv 
to the last dollar you possess; and then, with empty pockets 
and hollow stomachs, hie away to the confessional and ob- 
tain such a receipt in full as the reverend Father, fresh from 
his women and wine, will invoke, if he is not too drunk—his 


Ehe Cruth Seeker, December 14, 1878. 


blessing or his curse, as the case may be, according to the 
amount tendered. f 

Then let us thank God that in his name we are permitted 
to hav our sons taught to gamble and our daughters initiated 
into the art of lascivious embrace in public; and that, within 
the sacred precincts of the confessional, their minds, if not 
their bodies, may be debauched and polluted. 

So pile on the blocks of marble; carve out your- saints of 
atone; giid and incense your altars; adorn your sacred walls 
with paintings of the holy Virgin and saints, but do not 
forget to inscribe upon the monument: 

“ Erected to the memory of departed truth, honor, and 


virtue.” EDWIN A. Boors. - 
TS K 


Are We Criminals? 


To THE EDITOR oF Tat TRUTE Szexer, Sir: In the 
issue of Nov. 9th of ihe Seymour Times—“ a paper with few 
principles’’—is the following. It is, I suppose, the opinion 
entertained of the majority by the editor: if not, he has 
written himself down a hypocrite: . 


“That such questions ag free lust and the free transit 
through the meils of abominable literature should be al- 
jJowed to creep into aad burst up a League of Liberal think- 
ers calling itself ‘national’ is a blasting, bligating, withering 
disgrace.to the Freethinkers of this entire continent.” 5 


I was a delegate to that Congress, and I protest emphati- 
cally against such downright misrepresentation. It. is 
slander; and ihe author ought to be amenable to the laws of 
libel, or indicted for moral assault with intent to kill, -I 
was one of five representatives from a league composed of a8 
respectable men and women as can be found in this city or 
in any other. We all voted with what has been snecringly 
termed the Freelove party, but I defy the *‘ paper with few 
principles ” to find an advocate of immorality in that ma- 
jority. Such accusations can only come from ignorance or 
a spirit which would find congenial company among the 
ghouls and ogres in the graveyard of the liars. For the 
dishonesty which givs that spirit life I hav no words to ex- 
press my contempt. That a man professing to-be a Liberal 
should resort to such despicable calumnies is one of 
orthodoxy’s best arguments for the total depravity of man, 
Free lust was never thought of by any body but the Boston 
party and the ‘' paper with few principles.” : 

Because. we advocated the repeal of an unjust law—a 
law.so elastic that -it.can be siretched to cover even the 
“ reformers ” if the Christians care to expend the sltrength— 
the snakes of slander hav been let loose to coil their dis- 
gusting carcasses around our characters | 

There is not a ‘‘reformer” who does not know that 
there was not a defender of obscenity in the Syracuse Con- 
gress, but there fs not one of them, with the shining ex- 

. ceptions of B. F. Underwood and John W. Truesdell, 
with the honesty and the manhood to say so. On the 
contrary I pick thia out of an editorial in The Index of 

_ Nov. 12, 1878 : 

‘Whoever gives aid or sympathy to the movement for 
repeal is—we deliberately and emphatically repeat the 
statement—a willing or unwilling abettor of obscenity and 
Freelove.” 

Can the slanderer make his words plainer? ‘The thou- 
ganda in favor of standing by the Constitution, of folding it 
in the Stars and Stripes and holding itso high that its Chris- 
tian enemies. cannot reach it, are abettors of obscenity and 
Freelove | Will the Liberals of the country stand by and 
be lied about in that way? I for one will not, and all the 
seas of sophistry which may ever flow from the metaphysi- 
cal pen of the would-be Liberal pope can pot make me be- 
lieve that I am a moral leper or that my vote at Syracuse 
was mental suicide. Saying it once was not enough, but 
he must stop and “deliberately aud emphatically” rub it 
in, He was afraid we shouldn’t believe it if we found it: 
recorded as only his passing thought, but if he solemnly 
declared it» to be so, who could doubt it! Certainly none 
Of those who seceded at Syracuse to show their devotion to 
—what ? not the principles of the Liberal League but to F. 
E. Abbot. l 

Here is another passage so miserably insinuating that its 
writer ought to be sued for slander: 

w Liberalism itself is now on trial. before the world. Will 


it or will it not submit to be governed, guided, and repre- 
sented by the combined forces of general licentiousness and 


immorality ?” 

All of which means that if F, E. Abbot isgot allowed his 
way in everything Liberalism will go to eternal smash, All 
who differ from him on a point of law are with ‘‘ the com- 
bined forces of general licentiousness and immorality,” 
which ig but an elegant way of saying that we are libertines 
and prostitutes. And that is what we get from such pure 
men as F. E. Abbot! That is-his argument for the consti- 
tutionality of the Comstock laws ! 

What is this obscenity, anyway, of which Dr. Monroe and 
Mr. Abbot seem to, be so terribly afraid? Is ita tangible 
evil that can be weighed and determined? Can the ruin of 
anybody be traced to reading lewd books or gazing at mis- 
erable pictures? For one such there can be found a thou- 
sand who hav been been ruined by their own debauched 
thoughts and carefully concealed crimes. - Yet I do not hear 
Abbot’and Monroe advocating a law which shall search the 
thoughts of any one, or seek out hidden crime. My 
thoughts are in my letter, and I hay put them down for the 
reading of only those whom I wish should see them. Ifthe 
law has no right to search my brain to see my thoughts, it 
has no right to open my letter. The Government of the 
United States is not an Inquisition for the regulation of 
morals and religious opinions. Having agreed to carry 
books in the mail, it has no right to say what such books 
shall be. The United States has agreed to carry garden- 
seeds to the weight of a certain number of ounces. Shall it 

_bay the power to say what kind of seeds it will spread over 


that, and it is more than dishonest, it is infamous, in the 


the country? It would TA the aime right to exclude not stay in our camp and shoot into our backs their arrows 
poppy-seeds from the mails because opium is made from | Poisoned with jealousy and humbled arrogance. 
poppy-heads, and is positively injuriou’, that it would hav to _ EUGENE MACDONALD. 
exclude books that are injurious to morals and may lead to 

aa Tontti grass, J bad ni some soils, but er Con- What is Money ? 

r ake it upon itself to refuse to carry titnothy-seeds R ae 2 
because of the injury it may do some soils if injudiciously| 7° ge paa or THE ee presen Sir; The. dis- 
applied by incompetent farmers? I think not even Mr. |CUS#OD OF tae money question Im the columns of your 
Abbot or Dr, Monroe would argue for this assumption of paper has certaimly elicited some yery queer idesi on money- 

Several correspondents speak of gold and silver as the money 


power by Congress, The point I wish to impress upon those . 
who advo Pera dade $ of the world. Others hav the dollar so many grains of gold 
cate a censorship of the press is this: Having once or silver the world over. Now there certainly is no natural 


voted to carry books through the mail at s0 much per pound ; 
mae s no f id, 

Congress has no moral or constitutional right to discrimi- oy ican © she eal: Sthg eia PREE a 

nate as to the Contents of that book. It shall carry all books ernment ù some material to t th l ¢ 

offered it on which the postage is paid. It shall not say it eo iti TAPE tig ee 
ill f. ; Postage pala. aa lands, tenements, commodities, and whatever has value and 

ae a works of T and reject those of | i4 exchanged, and this legal value, which alone makes money, 

C 2. vG, S euras would manifestly result in making | bag nothing whatever to do with the intrinsic value of the 
Ongress a censor of our reading matter, and, as the major- | material upon which it ia placed. If it is stamped upon gold 


ity of Congress can do practically as it sees fit, it would be : 
. a . p o 1 aaa 
the surest and quickest way of uniting Church aad: State, or silver, then these metals hav a double value—a legal and 


All any sect or body would hav to do would be to elect their 
representatives—and on a religious question it would be easy 
to do this—and they hav the power of refusing to forward 
any printed matter not in harmony with their views. Let 
the test come up in the present House, and I hav no doubt 
all Freethought publications would be summarily ¢quelched. 
Let the Congress be Catholic, and where would be your 
Protestants? Let it be composed of blue-bellied Presbyteri- 
ans, and where would be your Catholics, your Adventists, or 
your Methodists? Let it.be any of them, and where would 
be the Seymour Times or The Index ? Hunting for the ocou- 
pation of the dusky Moor. 

In another place the ‘‘paper with few principles ”’ has this 
oracular utterance : ‘“‘ We cannot become the champions of 
vice.” The twe” used is evidently intended to mean the 
Liberals of the country, and not the editor who hides his 
personal narrowness under the ‘‘ we” of editorship. Now 
I would say, what the editor with no—I forgot, the *“ paper 
with few principles ” already knows, and that is, that no one 
in the ranks of the “repeal” party ¢s championing vice. 
Every fair-minded man, although opposed to repeal, admits 


value upon these metals and paper, the money value of all 
three is the same. i 

That this is the true theory of money is demonstrated by 
the fact that all money ceases to be money whenever it leaves 
the jurisdiction which made it. For instance, the legal val- 
ue which Congress puts upon gold or silver; adheres to it 
only go long as it remains within the limits of the United 
States, and whenever it goes beyond it only retains its com- 
mercial value like wheat or any other commodity. 

Now that which more especially concerns the people on 
this money question, is a system of tinance that will not con- 
tinuslly fluctuate so as to change the value, Herein lies the 
great defect of our system. If contracts would fluctuate 
with the money, the hardship would not be so severely felt, 
but they are permanent, while other values change. Uni- 
formity of values can only be maintained when the money is 
unchangeable in value and in amount per capita. Can this 
result be attained so long as we use gold and silver as a basis 
for our monetary system ? Ido not believe that it can, for 
the following among other reasons: Gold and silver are com- 
modities that are constantly in the markets of the world,and 
so long as we use these metals as money their legal value is 
fixed while their commercial value continually changes with 
the supply and demand (and I might say here that they area 
commodity that is more easily manipulated for speculative 
purposes than any other), for it follows as an invariable 
result when the commercial value of these metals is great- 
er elsewhere than their legal or money value is here, they 
instantly cease to circulate as money and become an article 
of commerce, like grain or stock, and paper money based on 
them depreciates, and & suspension of specie payment fol- 
lows, with a change of value which violently alters the rela} 
tion of debtor and creditor, and necessarily does injustice 
either one way or the other. I believe it is a universally 
admitted fact that there is nota sufficient amount of gold 
and silver to answer the purposes of commerce, and paper 
has generally been used to supply the deficiency, but it has 
never had independent legal or money value for all purposes, 
anywhere ; indeed there is not an instance in the financial 
history of the world of a money that was not based on some- 
thing besides its own legal or representative value. : 


“reform ” editors to take advantage of the popular Chris- 
tian cry that all Liberals are immoral, to try'and fasten 
the stigma of obscenity on a body of men and women as 
pure as the editors are unfair—a fact that speaks volumes 
for their purity. f 

What is the reason of this endless howl about obscenity ? 
Is it the great abhorrence felt by the immaculate reformers 
for all sorts of causes of crime that leads them to protest so 
vigorously against obscenity? Is it a regard for the welfare 
of the young, or is it simply a pandering to a sickening 
sentimentality more dangerous to liberty, because more in- 
sidious in its workings, than the utmost freedom? If the 
reformers were actuated solely by a desire to benefit the 
world they would not confine their denunciations to one 
cause of crime, but would labor to eradicate all causes, 
The curse of strong drink does a million times more dam- 
age than all the obscenity ever printed, but we do not hear 
any labored denunciations of that from the prurient re- 
formers ; nor do we see eleven columns of any newspaper 
taken up in a vain. endeavor to prove that drinking is un- 
constitutional or that the General Government has the right 
to imprison apy ong who imbibes. The demons of drink 
can wind themselves around the throat and gnaw the very 
heart of the nation, but we hear no sound from, Boston 
heights, and no echo. comes rolling back to us over the prai- 
ries of Indiana. Every student in every college in the land 
can be supplied with unlimited liquor by unprincipled men 
who sell it solely and only for gain, but we hear no indig- 
nant protest from the monopolizers of purity. A prohibi- 
tory liquor law would justly meet with condemnation. But 
when it is obscenity—a vice which does not cause one mill- 
ionth part of the crimes and abuges that alcohol docs—that 
is legislated against, then every hand is raised in hor- 
ror, and a desire to be “respectable” causes them 
to` shake the filth from the ends of their fingers 
with all possible haste. The Government derives a 
large portion of its income from the manufacture and 
sale of spirituous liquor. Why do we not hear some pro- 
test from the learned legal light who went into hysterics 
over the idea of the Government deriving any profit from 
the carrying of pernicious literature ? If the reformers are 
opposed to obscenity only because of the harm it does, 
‘there is no need for so much vehement denunciation. It 
does but a small per cent of damage compared with rum 
and tobacco. But no Liberal is so foolish as to demand 
that tobacco seed or liquor advertisements sball be ex- 
cluded from the maila, Yet-on the principles held by the 
“ reformers,” it logically could and ought to be done. An 
excessive use of cigars will induce paralysis, heart disease, : 
and gradually undermine the constitution. Yet we do not 
hear any one argue that the Government has the right to 
suppress smoking. It would be an unbearable infringe- 
ment of personal rights and no one would submit to It for 
an instant. And yet the people of the United Btates would 
be better off, physically and mentally, were the art of grow- 
ing and manufacturing tobacco lost forever. ae 

The cry of obscenity.is the only argument left the 
Church, and'to' transfer the dastardly charge to the repeal- 
ers is the chief aim of the reformers. I hav seen no 
other argument used and J doubt if they bav any. The 
persistency with which the charge has been repeated shows 
either uncommon stupidity or uncommon dishonesty. 
But I for one am getting sick of being called a Freelover 
and obseenist. They might as well call us what they are 
when they undertake to rob us of our reputation before the 
world. An open enemy is better than a sneaking assassin, 
and if they hav anything more to say about the majority I 
hope.they will go over to the Christians unreservedly and 


but it was based on the land of the state at a time when the 
ownership was not well settled, The same is truo of the 
Confederate money. It was based on- the success of the 
Rebellion, and the Continental money was really based on 
specie, and the fate of it was the same which has and will 
invariably follow specie-based paper money in the end, viz.,. 
depreciation and of necessity a change of values which must 
always injuriously affect contracts and all other business 
relations, 

In a future communication I will indicate the kind of 
money which will not be subject to these defects. 

` Yours truly, J. HOKE. 
Cordova, Ni., Nov, 25, 1878, 


— ee 


Selected by Elmina Drake Slenker. 


A SPIDER, named ‘‘Pholeus,” when alarmed hangs down 
from its web by its legs—which are long, by the way—and 
swings its body around so fast that it can hardly be seen: 
How do you suppose that this little atom, half an inch long 
knows that one cav’t see well anything moving rapidly-? 


A Royvan UMBRELLA.—In Abyssinia an umbrella is a 
sign of royalty, and no one else is allowed to use one. 
It is made of crimson silk, and carried by a servant. Even 
jn Constantinople no umbrella can be opened in the sultan’s 
palace. Orientals are said never to use the umbrella, but to 
wrap their heads in shawls. 


AN OLp Fasnion.—Before the days of numbering the 
houses in cities, people had to resort to various devices to 
tell where they livd. Some painted the houses an odd 
color, others decorated the doors with something new and 
striking ; still others colored the door-posts, or the balcon- 
ies. Signs for shops were more absurd still. I hav heard 
of a grocery with the sign of a grasshopper, 


Tax civilization that does not hold woman as first and 
foremost is not a civilization. The world to-day, the whole 
world, even the Christian world, is in barbarism. Look at 
Virginia! Ten lashes with a cat-o-nine-tails and six days’ 
imprisonment in the common jail for a wife who ‘‘stole” 
from her husband !—Balloé Box. i 


In 1599 Anthony Gibson wrote a work called “ A Wo- 
man’s worth defended agninst ail the men in the world, 
proving her to be more perfect, excellent, and absolute iu 
all virtuous actions than any man of what quality soever. — 
Urs, Gage. : 

Tue greatest river in the known world is the Mississippi _ 
4,000 miles long, 
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a commercial one. Now if government stamps are equal _ 


The assignat currency of France is often quoted aa such, , 
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To raxt a needs e 
acted upon the advice ox . 
tion to the extent of dropp: 
words have, give, and live, excepv.. in soh pe as is ha 
in making books and pamphleta. Itis. °OPe other diane i- 
cala will see the propriety of tbis step and act accordingly. 


4 step in the spelling reform, we have 
* the American Philological Associa- 
ng the useless final e in the 


Close of the Volume. 

‘Two numbers after the present close volume V, of THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, and will complete one year of the enlarged 
size, making a total of 832 pages for the year, containing 
far more reading matter than any other Liberal paper ever 
published. The cost of getting up such a paper, with all 
the economy we are able to use, and working closely sixteen 
hours a day, amounts toa great deal of money, and what 
we receive in the way of subscriptions is insufficient to meet 
all the expenses. What we realize on the sale of books is 
required to make up this deficiency, Some write us the 
paper is too dear, and think it ought to be fnrnished at one 
dollar and a half or iwo dollars per year. We.would, of 
course, like to supply it at the prices named, but we do not 
see how we can do so unless the number of subscribers is 
largely increased. The composition or type setting is much 
the heaviest item in the expense account, and white paper 
is also a large item—nearly seven hundred reams, or 40,000 
pounds, being required for one year’s issue of Tu TRUTH 


and the folding, wrapping, directing, etc., costs a thousand 
dollars more, i 

But we are anxious for THE TRUTH SEEKER to live many 
years, and to be read by double the number of pcople who 
now read it, We would be glad if every patron would con- 
tinue to take it and p-y for it, and thousands more be added 
to the number. We are sorry to receive orders to take 
names from the list, and we must confess that we hav re- 
ceived many letters of this kind. The times are hard, and 
many think they can do without the paper. It must be ap- 
parent to every one that if thig kind of business is carried 
far enough, the paper must diecontinue for want of support. 
‘We hav before said that we hav no capital in reserve. Ev- 
ery dollar we hav is in the business, and we depend from 
week to week upon what we receive from patrons and 
customers. If they withhold the required aid, or what is 
due us, we languish, and suffer from impecunjosity eccord- 
ingly. It should be a question with every Liberal in the 
country, Shall TuE FRUTH SEEKER be sustained? And it is 
to be hoped that thie question will be answered in the afirm- 
ative by their remil'iag its price for the year. We hav én- 
deavored to be faithful in our duty, and to fight the good 
fight of truth. We hope enough may stand by us to enable 
us to continue the c ntest, We will not forsake the good 
cause if friends do pot forsake us. 

We propose, with Vol. VI., to commence, 1. A BIBLE Drc- 
TIONARY, from a Liberal standpoint, giving the facts 
respecting Bible matters, free from sectarian bias and un- 
truthfulness. One page each week will be cccupied with 

~this, which it is hoped will prove of interest, 

2. A Discussion between W. F. Jamieson and Rev. Jacob 
Ditzler, D.D., of Kentucky, held in Kirksville, Mo. 

3, GOTTLIEB and his remarkable adventures, He died, 
went to the gates of heaven, but, not being admitted by St. 

Peter, he went down to heli, but, not liking the manner in 
which it was conducted, he went off by himself and started 
an improved hell of his own, which proved so much supe- 
rior to the existing order of things that the devil became 
enamored With it and adopted the reform, and thus convert- 
ed his own extensive domains from hell into a perfect heaven. 
The fame of this great reform movement reached even to 


heaven, and God and his Son were finally induced to go’ 


down and take lessons from Gotleib and then introduce his 
reforms into heaven, thus making a most decided improve- 
ment there. The work is written in the best style, and can- 
not fail to be appreciated. 

4, UNDERWOOD’ LECTURES and Essays will be continued. 

5. BCIENTIFIC ARTICLES, as Haeckel on the * History 
of Creation,” Lectures and Essays on Astronomy, Geology, 
and other branches of science, will be continued, 

6. VOLTAIRE'S Pocner THEOLOGY, commenced in this 
number, will appear from week to week, 

7. LETTERS FROM tHe DEVIL will be resumed. 

8, LETTERS FROM FRIENDS Will appear as heretofore. 

9. ANSWERS To JNQUIRERS will receive more attention 
than for some time past. 

10. DEACON SKIDMORE is expected to continue his letters. 

11, Waart 1 Don’? BELIEVE will appear more regularly. 

22. Communications from Various sources will hav place 
every week. 

18. Tae RADICAL Purit, or reports of discourses by 
Mr. Frothingham, Prof. Adler, Mr, Chadwisk, and othere, 
will be continued. 

14. Benections from the best sources wili be given from 
{ime to time. 


15. NOTES AND CLIPPINGS, EVENTS oF THE Wank, GEMS 
oF .TEHOUGET, PoETRY, selected and original, and ODDS AND 
Enpa, will appear as heretofore. 

16. EDITORIALS on live questions may bs looked for. 


earnestly protested against it, in private letters and in pub 
lic communications, It was a controversy between two 
į papers, embittered by personalities and resentments, on a 
Subject concerning which Liberals are disagreed, carried into 


It is believed Tux TRUTH SEEKER will continue to prove j he League ; and when good sense and moderation had so far 
worthy of the approval and encouragement of the Liberal | prevailed as to promise a harmonious termination of the 


public. It is hoped its present patrons will promptly renew, 
and that many new subscribers may be obtained. Let every 
friend of the paper constitute himself a committee of one to 
obtain subscriptions. Price $3.00 per year, or 25 cents per | 
month, including postage. To new subscribers it will be, 
sent three months for 50 cents, 

_— 


An Appeal for Justice and Fairness to 
Both Sides. 


To raz Epitor oF TuE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: I agree 
with you that it is unfair and. unjust to represent the party 
of “repeal ” asin favor of obscenity. The friends of repeal 
(with a few exceptions) equally with the friends of reform 
are in fuvor of laws against obscenity. The difference is as 
to the best way to suppress this evil consistently with justice 
and freedom to all. The question is whether Congress has 
rightful authority, ai1d whether it is for the best interests of 
the people to exclude from the United States mails any kind 
of literature on account of its moral character. 

Judge Hurlbut and otber Liberals,jwhile they are opposed 
to the Jaw of 1873 as it now stands, believe it can be 80 modi. 
fied as fo protect the mail from actual obscenity, and at the 
same time be neither uncovstitutional nor dangerous to the 
just liberty of the press. 

‘Mr, Wakeman and other Liberals maintain that Congress 
has no constitutional authority to make laws for the exclu- 
sion from the mails of any class of literature, and that no 


danger to freedom of the press, and the rights of American 
citizens, j í 

Both parties are opposed to obscenity ; both are in favor 
of laws against obscenity; both are opposed to the methods of 
Comstock and his doings (so far as they are dishonorable and 
wrong); but one party holds that all legislation having for 
its object the suppression of obscenity should be by the 
states and territories, while the other maintains that obscen- 
ity can be defined as clearly by a law of Congress as by a 
statute of the state, and that since obscenity is an evil 
admitted by everybody, and since Congress alone can legis- 
late in z¢gard to the mails, it has the right to prevent their 
use for the transmission of such literature asis written to 
inflame the passions and corrupt the minds of the youth, 

Neither party 4s in favor of suppressing any work on 
account of the viewsadvanced therein, Both admit there is 
some difficulty in characterizing the class ct books which 
should be suppressed, and at the same time preventing the 
liability of interference with books, which, however objec- 
tiouable as to their sentiments and style, are not obscene ; 
but the friends of ‘reform ” think it aa difficult to make the 
distinction in a state Jaw as in a United, States law, and that 
an objection that can be urged equally against both can be 
consistently urged only by those who, like Mr. Heywood 
and Mr. Tucker, are opposed to all laws against obscenity, 
whether by the state or national government. 

And here it is but just to the gentlemen above named to 
say that they claim to hav no sympathy with obscenity, but 
hold that we should rely wholly on moral agencies and 
influence for its suppression, since any attempt to stop its cir- 
culation by legislation must result in injury to the cause of 
freedom. 

Let those who are‘disposed to continue the discussion of 
this subject represent fairly the position which they assail, 
drop personalities, and rise to the dignity and importance of 
the subject. Let the friends of ‘ reform ” show the strength 
of iheir position, and show what they think the weak points 
in the arguments of those who take the opposite view. 

Let the advocates of ‘‘repeal” stop representing that the 
friends or ‘reform ” are in favor of suppressing any opin- 
ion, or are in favor of the law of 1878 as it now stands, or 
of sustaining Comstcek, or encouraging any of his dishonor- 
able Paul Pry practices. Nor can any good result from 
ungentlemanly flings at those ‘who honestly advocate 
“reform.” The titles ‘‘ Rev.” and ‘‘ex-Rev.” hav been in 
a tantalizing way prefixed ic the name of Mr. Abbot and 
others who no longer use it, ag tu! ough somehow there were 
a connection between thee titles anù their positions, It 
may be a misfortune to hav been a ‘‘ minis.£t Of the gospel,» 
but it is not in good taste to reproach with it those who hay 
left the profession of the ministry. Let us rather con gratu- 
Jate them on their independence and courage in leaving the 
pulpit, and show our appreciation of the sacrifice they hav 
made. By a paper just received I notice that Mr, Frothing- 
ham, whom we all admire for his noble qualities, has given 
hia adherence to ‘‘repea],” convinced by the force of Mr. 
Wakeman’s argument. Would it be generous in me to 
atiempt to lessen the weight that his name will carry by re- 
ferring to him sneeringly as the “es-Rev.” Frothingham 7 
By no means. I admire him none the less since reading his 
letter to Mr. Wakeman, I recognize Mr. Wright, Mr.. 


‘| Wakeman, Mr, Parton, and other prominent advocates or 


adherents of repeal as able, earnest, and honest men, and 
the great body, whose position they represent as sincere 
and desirious of getting at the truth as I claim to be my- 
self. Other Liberals, quite the equal of any that the cause 
of repeal can claim, such as Judge Hurlbut, Ingersoll, and 
Julian are quite as honest in their belief that Congress has 
the right to legislate on the subjcct herein referred to, even 
though by discourtesy they be designated as ‘Abbot, Com- 
stock & Co” 

The indescribable folly of introducing this question into 
jtbe Congress of the National Liberal League at Syracuse 
is apparent, I believe, to ihe great mags of Liberals, East 
and West. 


euch law can be framed which will not involve constant 


It is some satisfaction to me to know that I ! to style them “ Abbot, Comstock & Co.” 


proceedings, it is deeply to be regretted that a desire to 
commit the organization, in its administration, to the policy 
, of “repeal” finally defeated that for which many of us 
' had labored throughout the Congress—the continued unity 
of the League. I did not wish to see the League pledged to 
the one position or the other, knowing that it could not be 

done without great dissatisfaction to a large minority. The 

resolutions that were adopted were sufficiently broad to re- 
ceive the concurrence of the entire Congress, and were a 
sufficient protest against ‘‘Comstockism.” The only pos- 
sible way for thetwo Leagues to reunite is by leaving this 
question to ba decided by the members individually, and 
return to the work of state secularization. 

Ican hardly restrain my indignation when I think how 
this matter was forced upon the National Liberal League to 
the entire neglect of ita proper business and to the great 
injury of the organization, 

I write this on the wing, and probably will not be able to 
giv attention to whatever criticiam it may evoke, as I am 
lecturing almost every night, and a large correspondence 
takes all my leisure, Respectfully, 


B. F, UNDERWOOD, 
Nora Springs, lowa, Nov. 27, 1878. ; 


RErLY.— It is very pleasant to see the fairness which Mr. 
| Underwood evinces, and to see him accord as much love of 
virtue to repealers as to modifiers. Had this disposition 
been shown by those who hav led the opposition to repeal, 
much bitterness and unfriendliness would hav been saved. 
If acommon love of morality could. hav been accorded to 
us instead of our being charged with a love of obscenity, 
vileness, ‘‘nastineas,” etc., etc., far less enmity and harshness 
would hav been the result. 

The questions to be settled are, How shall obscenity be 
dealt with ? Are the state governments unable to cope with 
it? Is.it an evil of sufficient magnitude to require the 
United States to employ its detectives, its marshals, its 
courts, and the prisons of the country to check it? Should 
the general government deem it necessary to interfere until 
after the state governments prove themselves unable to mas- 
ter it? Are the facilities of the general government for sup- 
pressing obscenity in any respect better than those of the 
states ? If it is kept entirely out of the mails are there not 
many other avenues open through which it can just ag easily 
be sent? If, then, the postal laws can stop but a fractional 
part of what may be circulated, do they not fall far short 
of being a perfect remedy, and as the state laws are a per- 
fect remedy is it not absurd for the general government to 
interfere with the matter at all? Is it really any worse for 
obscene matter to be conveyed by mail than by express or 
other conveyance? Is not the harm done by. it accom- 
plished after it is received by the person to whom addressed, 
and not while in transit? Is it any better for immoral 
matter to be seat in letters and sealed packages than 
wrapped up otherwise? If the principle. of examining 
boeks, pamphlets, and papers for obscenity, in order to keep 
the mails pure is correct, should not the same ingpection be 
equally applied to letters and sealed parcels ? Is it advisable 
to only half-way perform any good work? Were not the mails 
established for irreligious people just as much as for relig- 
ious, for the immoral as for the moral, for the impure as 
well as the pure? Is any class, creed, or shade entitled to 
privileges in the mails that all are not equally entitled to ? 
Is there the slightest guarantee in the Constitution for one 
class to deprive another class of the rights which the same 
Constitution confers? These questions may be: continued 
indefinitely, but it is hardly worth while. They are, how- 


| ever, such as are fitting for Liberals to consider and decide 


for themselves, . 

Mr. Underwood is probably quite correct in the partiality 
he feels to the one side rather than the other; his preferences 
hav not been hidden, tis possible we hav indulged in “ nn- 
gentlemanly flings,” and in the use of the terms “ Rev.” and 
‘‘ex-Rey.;” but inasmuch as Messrs. Gordon, Clark, Mills, 
Abbot, and awe are either clergymen now or hav been; the: 
offense of styling them so would seem far leas culpable than 
to accuse them of offenses of which they are not guilty. 
(We learn that Mr, C. D. B. Milis, who is discoursing to a 
society of Unitarians and Universalists, is now being adver- 
tised in the Syracuse papers as “the Rov. Mr. Mills.”) We 
did not intend to intimate that there is any disgrace in hav- 
ing once been a clergyman, There are many fine men who 
hav been clergymen, and many such who are clergymen 
stil. There ig, however, some truth in the old adage, “Once 
a priest, always a priest. » The priestly manners, self-right- 
righteousness, and caut, are bard to be shaken off. But 
“bad taste,” and even ‘‘ungentlemanly flings,” are not as 
great offenses as falsehood, slander, and untruthful imputa- 


tions, We do not think all the fault in this little unpleas- ` 


antness is on our side. 4 

It may be very wrong in us to hav used-fhe firm name 
. Abbot, Comstock & Co.;” but inasmuch as Mr, Abbot 
approves of Comstock’s laws, or at least a portion of them, 
and is strongly opposed to their repeal and to those in favor 
of it, and as he has devoted some columne of his paper in 
not only lauding Mr. Comstock and his work, but in quot- 
ing with approbation various Christian authorities in com- 
mendation of the peculiar methods which Comstock has 
employed, and as hia friends sustain him in this course, and 
ara in favor of his laws, it does not seem wholly unfitting 
Tt dogs not sound 
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nearly as bad as it} {would to call them ‘vile obscenista,”? “i im- 
moral Freelovers,” “ defenders of obscenity,” “ dealers in 


. and defenders of nastiness,” " ghouls,” ‘‘ vampires,” “ geal- 


ers in filth,” etc., ete. 
It is quite true that Judge Hurlbut claims that Congress 


' has a constitutional right to establish a system of censorship 


and espionage over the people’s mail, comprised of post- 
masters and deputies or clerka, to inspect the mail matter 
to see that it has the requisite moral and decent qualities 
before it is allowed to proceed_on to its destination, but we 
ate sorry to think that Mr. Underwood approves of that 
system, or that.it forms any part of Liberalism, or that Lib- 
erals' are in any manner bound to accept it. We feel very 
sure that Col. R. G, Ingersoll advocates nothing of the kind, 
nor the Comstock laws. We hav heard him pronounce 
them wrong in toto, and say that he was opposed to them, 
He has also expressed himself as entirely opposed to them 
to friends of ours, who hay reported the same tẹ us. We 
are less acquainted with Mr. Julian’s views, but we hardly 
think he would indorse Judge Hurlbut’s plan. We hav 
seen a letter from him in which he approved of Mr. Wake- 
man’s argument on the unconstitutionality of the Comstock 
postal law, admitted its souvidness, etc. It may be barely 
possible, however, that he is slightly troubled with the com- 
plaint called ‘‘ respectability.” Some cannot bear to hav 
even a suspicion get abroad that they would not go to almost 
any length to suppress obscenity. The word has a perfect 
terror for them, and throws them into a panic, if not into 
convulsions. 


The question of whether Congress has the constitutional 
right to prevent papers, books, etc., which may be deemed 


. indecent, immoral, or obscene, passing through the mails, 


is, in all essential respects, like the one introduced into the 
Senate of the United States more than forty years ago touch- 
ing anti-slavery papers, books, and pamphlets. The defend- 
ers. of slavery termed it ‘incendiary matter,” and wished to 
prevent its passage through the mails.. A strong effort was 
made in Congress to enact such a law, but the greatest 
statesmen which this country ever boasted of—Webster, 
Clay, Cass, Benton, Wright, and others—were decidedly of 
the opinion that such a law would be wholly unconstitu- 
tional, and that the Constitution confers upon Congress no 
right to authorize postmasters and their clerks to-inspect the 
mails to see whether the matter passing through them pos- 
sessed the requisite political, moral, or religious character; 
‘and they were sustained by the good sense of the nation. 
-If the Constitution conferred no such power then, it does 
not to-day. If postmasters had no right then to search the 
mail to find anti-slavery literature, they hav none to- -day to 


- find immoral or indecent literature, The principle is precisely 


the same, and it is pitiful to see Liberals supporting such a 
measure and evincing’a willingness to surrender the dearest 
principles of liberty for the sake of appearing respectable in 
the eyes of our opponents, who would gladly bring us to the 
stake and gibbet had they the powér. Joe Cook is sighing 
for granite rocks to sink us under the waters of the ocean, 
and many other Christians think we ought not to be suffered 
to liv, We think it will be conceded that the statesmen 
above named considerably outrank Judge Hurlbut; and 
even he has acknowledged to friends of repeal and those 
who hold to the unconstitutionality of the Comstock laws 
that they hav ‘‘the argument on their side.” 
turn the compliment, however, by insisting that he has not 
given any argument in favor of or showing where the Con- 
stitution confers any right upon Congress to pass laws touch- 
ing the moral quality of the mails. We looked for it in the 
Judge’s address, but in vain. We hav looked to all that has 
been said in favor of Congress passing moral laws, but we 
must confess that we hav not yet seen the first good reason 
advanced in favor of Congress passing such Haws or of estab- 
lishing a censorship and a system of espionage in all our 
post-offices. 


Judge Hurlbut, Col. Ingersoll, Mr. Julian, and Mr. 
Underwood ought to know that the procurement of the 
passage of those Comstock laws was a sectarian movement 
to obtain the power to strike down, suppress, and punish 
Freethought in its various phases; that the Presideat of the 
Society, which Comstock organized and which was instru 
mental in procuring the passage of those laws, has said in a 
public meeting of their Society, withia the last year, in this 
city, that Freethought publications were in a fair way of 
soon being stamped out; they ought to know that Com- 
stock, the Secretary of the Society, in his printed annual 
report, has said the same; they ought not to forget that one 
Freethought editor is now languishing in a Massachusetts 
prison by virtue of those laws; that a New York Free- 
thought editor has served term in prison by virtue of 
the same laws; that another New York Freethought editor 
has been twice arrested and indicted by virtue of the same 
laws, and is in afew days to be tried, with a view of send- 
ing him to prison; they ought to remember that a Free- 
thought publisher in Boston is now under indictment and 
liable to be brought to trial at any time by virtue of the 
eame laws; they ought not to forget that Dr. Foote, Dr. 
Abbey, and several other eminent physicians hav been 
arrested, subjected to very heavy expenses, some of them 
heavily fined and dishonored by means of these laws, 
simply because they exercised to a limited extent the same 
privilege of free thought in medicine that others hav used 
in theology. Those gentlemen ought to know that while, by 
the oppressive character of the postal laws of 1878, those 
cases named, and a hundred others—in any of which there 


_ was not the slightest shadow of obscenity—haye been 
before the courte, there has not been, in the nearly six 


We must re- 


years that hav gone by since the laws were passed, a real 
case of. obscenity prosecuted under them, simply because 
there was none to prosecute, all obscene publications having 
been suppressed and destroyed by state laws that previously 
existed. Those gentlemen should not forget that in the 
passage and exercise of these laws the very question of 
liberty and human rights’ is involved, and that obscentiy is 
only a pretext or blind to obtain the power for theologians 
and narrow-minded sectarians to rule this country and to 
oppress those who dare:to think and speek and act for 
themselves. . It is pre-eminently a question of Liberty, and 
every true Liberal and every American ought to feel an 
earnest desire to hav all the constitutional guarantees main- 
tained, for the preservation of free speech, a free press, and 
a, free post-office. They ought to be able to see that if we 
yield the point that a cengor shall be suffered to exam- 
ine the mails for. indecency, it will only be another step 
in the same direction to extend the inquisitorial power 
to examine also for other forms of immorality, heretical 
opinions, etc. They ought to be able to see that the whole 
thing is a form of intolerant inquisition whose ultimate 
purpose is to break down every form of mental liberty and 
freedom of speeeh. It is fervently hoped that those gentle- 
men named, with others who hav @ very exalted opiaion of 
“ respectability,” will not deem it of more value than lib. 
erty and freedom of thought. 

‘Mr. Underwood grieves much that the question of “re. 
peal” or ‘‘ reform” of the Comstock laws was introduced 
into the National Liberal League, and says he can hardly 
restrain his indignation when he thinks how the matter was 
forced upon its attention. But it is to be regretted that he 
is unable to see that this is a question of Constitutional lib- 
erty ; that under the odious term of obscenity the very 
foundation of liberty had been attacked and some of its de- 
fenders stricken to the earth, and others threatened with 
destruction. It is to be regretted that he is unable to see that 
our most valued rights and our dearest liberties are seriously 
endangered. What more proper work could the National 
Liberal League engage in than to seriously consider this 
attack from the powers of ecclesiasticism upon the princi- 
ples of free thought, free speech, free press, and free mails? 
The question of whether the Jewish God shall be placed in 
the Constitution pales into insignificance when compared 
with this question. 

But admitting for a moment that the introduction of this 
vital question into.the League Congress was a great wrong, 
who is responsible for it, and who should be censured ?. It 
is only necessary to make an extract from the call from 
Francis EB, Abbot, President, and Wm. H. Hamlin, Seere- 
tary of the National Liberal League, issued in Boston, 
Sept. 13th, 1878, and for several weeks published in The In- 
déx, to show by what authority the consideration of the 
question was introduced into the Liberal Congress. Among 
the questions of : *t the utmost practical importance” enu: 
merated in that call, to Lg discussed in the Congress, were 
these: ` 

“4, How can the rights of free mails and a free press be 
most effectively defended, and how can the wrongs of per- 
sous unjustly punished under the so-called Comstock laws 
be most effectively righted ? 

“5, Shall the National Liberal League abandon the stand 
it originally took on the ‘obscene literature’ question at 
Philadelphia, July 4th, 1876, or shall it continue to defend 


equally the cause of public morality and the cause of free 
mails and a free press? Shall it now demand the total 


| repeal of the existing laws on thissubject, and thereby practi- 


cally protect and foster the circulation of obscene literature? 
or shall it continue to demand the radical reform of those 
laws in such manner as shall protect freedom of thought to 
the uttermost without protecting obscenity in the least ?” 

t The last two of these questions are peculiarly important 
at this time, and will inevitably come up for settlement by 
the approaching Congress.” 

“In order therefore, that these vital questions may be fairly 
and wisely decided, it is recommended that all local Leagues 
elect their delegates with special reference to it.” 


Thus it can easily be seen whence came the authority for 
the introduction into the Congress of the questions of repeat 
and reform. It surely did not come from THE TRUTH SEEK- 
ER, from its misguided editor, nor from any of the friends 
of repeal in New York or elsewhere. When Mr. Underwood’s 
memory is refreshed that it came from Mr. Abbot, the Presi- 
dent of the National League,.and the editor of The Indez, 
possibly he will cease to be horrified that the inevitable 


| question was introduced,and not charge the offense upon any 


of the friends of repeal. From the time Mr, Abbot,a year ago, 
so malignantly attacked the movement of asking Congress to 
repeal or modify the Comstock laws—leaving it optional 
with that body as to which it should be—it has. been the 
great question before the Liberals of the country, and it is 
vain to wish it may be kept in the background. It is the 
vital question of the hour, and it will not down. It cannot 
be evaded. It must be fairly, squarely, and bravely met. 
Those who side with the orthodox portion of the country 
must show their hands, and the real friends of liberty will also 
be known, The distinction must be made. 

Mr. Underwood is mainly fair in his criticisms; the prin- 
cipal exception is where he charges the friends of repeal, in 
electing Elizur Wright and the other officers, with aiming to 
divide the League or to commit it in its administration to 
the policy of “repeal,” thus defeating the harmony which 
might otherwise hav prevailed. He admits that a course 
had been pursued that promised a harmonious termination 
of the proceedings, but thinks the vote for Messrs. Wright, 
Palmer, Rawson, and Green “knocked the whole thing into 
a cocked hat.” Really, the vote for officers for the coming 
year hdd nothing to do with the resolution that had pre- 
viously passed to lay the question of repeal over for a 


year, The vote to defer the question for a year was passed 
Sunday morning, and the officers were elected ‘in the after- 
noon: Does Mr. ‘Underwood mean that because the nitor- 
ity magnanimously yielded the point of taking a vote on the 
question of repeal, that therefore they were under the slight- 
est Obligation to: vote for a man they did not prefer? Or 
does he think it was in the faintest degree wrong for them 
to vote for the man they did prefer? Would it be Liberal- 
ism worthy of the Liberal League to compel men to vote for 
a man they had good reasons for-not wishing to bav re- 
elected? If seventy-six persons honestly preferred Elizur 
Wright to Francis E. Abbot, should fifty-one get offended 
and divide the League because they exercised it? Is there 
anything in the Constitution of the National Liberal League 
making it obligatory on its members to always vote for Mr 
Abbot? And is not Mr. Wright, to say the least, as honor. 
able, as intelligest; as true to liberty and human rights, and 
every way as worthy of being voted for, as Mr, Abbot? 
Where, then, was the wrong in voting for him? 

In The Index of October.2d Mr. Abbot said, * Tus TRUTH 
SEEKER declares explicitly that our position on the Com- 
stock laws unfits us for the position we now hold, and 
nominates Elizur Wright for our successor; as if, forsooth, 
our faithful and honored friend did not take‘substantially 
the same position.” If, then, according to this explicit 
avowal, Mr, Wright was a near friend of Mr. Abbot, and 
occupied substantially the same position, was there sufi- 
cient ground given for Mr. Abbot and his friends to get 
angry, to leave the Congress in a huff, and to organize at 
once an opposition League ? 

One great means of magnifying the importance and 
necessity of obscene postal laws is the false representations 
that hav persistently been made of the traffic in obscene lit- 
erature and the immense quantity of it that has been and 
is being sent through the mails. The fact is, there are no 
parties publishing obscene literature, and there is none of it 
passing through the mails, and has not been for six years. 
There are many publishers in this city, and many establish- 
ments where nearly all kinds of literature are sold, but not 
at one of them, for love nor money, can an obscene book, 
pamphlet, or paper. be obtained; and the alarming cry about 
the vast quantities that are being sent through the maila ia 
entirely false. All this class of stuff was driven out of the 
market years ago, before the passage of the Comstock laws. 
There never has been a case of genuine obscenity prosecuted 
under these laws, but more than one hundred cases of cruel 
persecution, in which parties hav been arrested under them 
tried, and some of them convicted, when no offense against 
morality had been committed, and when no obscenity had 
been published or circulated. These arresta and prosecu- 
tions hav cost the innocent victims the logs of reputation, 
disgrace to their families, ruin to their business, and in-the 
aggregate hundreds of thousands of dollars, to say nothing 
of several lives that hav been prematurely terminated by 
these most cruel and oppressive laws. There was no neces- 
sity for their passage, there is no necessity for their contin- 
ued existence on the statute books, and there is no necessity 
for Liberals to waste their strength and energies defending 
them for the sake of appearing respectable before their ene- 
mies. The laws themselves are not respectable, simply 
because they are not right, and it is one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that ever happened to the Liberal cause that any 
considerable portion of its defenders hav been drawn aside 
to the support of such an ignorant, coarse, illiterate, and 
unprincipled persecutor as Anthony Comatock, and the op- 
pressive, unjust, and unconstitutional laws that he procured 
to be passed. Could all Liberals hav taken a clear view of 
the situation, and realized the fact that those laws were a 
covert attack upon their mental liberty and the right of free 
thought and free speech, and had united in a solid phalanx 
against the encroachments of the power of intolerance and 
oppression, they would hav done themselves far more honor 
than to divide their forces and a part of them kiss the hand 
raised to strike them to the earth. 

But we hav said, perhaps, about all that duty requires us 
to say upon this subject, and we are well aware that many 
of our readers are weary of it. It his seemed to us a vital 
question, necessary to be met and discussed. We hav felt 
called upon to say much more than we should otherwise hav 
done by the course of misrepresentation and defamation 
which has been pursued towards us and the side to which 
we are attached. We hav endeavored to defend the rights 
of the people and the principles of liberty. We hav been 
more intent on being right than on being respectable. We 
would rather be falsely accused of defending immorality than 
be guilty of unresistingly surrendering, the rights of Ameri- 
can freemen. Morality and decency do not consist in being 
unfaithful to a righteous cause, nor in relinquishing the 
dearest rights and privileges of free men and women 

But now let us hav peace; lot us bury the hatchet of diz- 
cord and trust to time to set those right on {the questions 
alluded to who hav been unable to take a clear view of the 
situation, One after another Liberals are becoming 
able to see the merits of the case and the misrepresentation 
that has been employed. In due time, we believe, nearly 
al] will arrive at the truth, and be able to discard the effects 
of prejudice and timidity. Let us devoutly hope for thia 
desirable consummation, and work in accord and concord 
in the promulgation of mental light, reason, and truth. 


Ir thé editor of this paper is sent to prison for the dire 
oftense of selling a copy of ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes,” the readers 
need indulge no fear that TuE TRUTH SEEKER will not be 
continued. It will go on with increasing power and earnest- 
ness. 
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with the konvikshun that I will hav to agree with 
him ‘before J get thru, and this iz not very hard to 
do, az he iz so fare and reezonable in his manner and 
langwij. I tell yu, I wish thare wer a grate menny 
more such men az Kaptin Smith. If thare wer no. 
worse men than hein the kommunity, it wood hav 
but littel that iz bad in it. He tels me he has no 
desire to do: rong to himself or to enybody else. If 
it kums in hiz wa to do a-good deed to a fellow-man, 
and he kan do it without ronging himself, he takes 
plezure in doing it. If everybody akted upon that 
prinsipel this wood not be a very: bad sort ov a 
world, and we wood not need menny Komstoks to 
bizzy themselvs at prying into our affares. But, 
unfortunately, thare are grate numbers ov peepel in 
the world—not az-well-dispozed as our naber—hoo 
seem to be spending: thare lives in trying to take 
advantaj ov thare fellow-men and to get sumthin 

for nothing—to. get aliving without erning. it and 
make other peepel kontribute to thare support. — . 

Wun duz not hav to look around a grate deel to 
se that this world seems to be made up on rong 
prinsipels and that thare iz a grate deel more ov the 
hog and dog nacher inmen and wimmin than thare 
aut to be. Almost everybody iz super-selfish and iz 
alwaze trying to benefit himself at the expense ov 
uther peepel. The selfish kwality in man’s nacher 
seems to be kultivated more than any uther kwality he 
possesses. It iz, ov kourse, good enuf in its plase, 
but it is to be regretted that it haz bekum to the 
extent it haz the kontroling influense among’ men. 
If we wood all try az hard to make thoze around us 
happy az we do to take advantaj ov them in neerly 
all the affares ov life, we kood produse a much bet- 
ter state ov sosiety than we now hav. But alas! 
the world iz far from being what it aut to be. With 
all the blessed relijun that men hav believed injand 
all:the grase that has been shed abroad over the 
erth, thare iz stil a very bad state ov happiness and 
morals existing, and I sumtimes wonder whether the 
grase of-God and Jezus wil be suffishent to bring all 
mankind around to a state ov goodness and happi- 
ness. Menny doubts. prevale in my mind ; but stil 
I shal hope and pray on and not. giv up to kiskurej- 
ment or dispare. ‘The grase ov God is grate. Let 
us all hav a share in it, 

Frend Smith sends hiz kind regards to yu, and 
hopes yu wil kum out of yure trubbels all rite. 
Suzan duz the same, and even my wife Sally sez she 
wood be sorry, to heer that yu had been sent: to 
prizon. Yu sertenly hav my best wishes. Yures 
trustfully, JOEL SKIDMORE, 

ist Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. 
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siderably about yu and the kontests yu hav on 
hand. Ov kourse he thinks more ov the wurk yu ar 
engagéd in than J do, tho dont know az he thinks 
yu eny onester than I do, for I do giv yu the kredit 
ov bein onest and saing just what yu think. The 
Kaptin sez if tha do send yu and Bel and Mis Tilton 
to prizon on the charj on which yu ar arraned that it 
wil be wun ov the meenest akts that haz been kom- 
mited in this kuniry for a hundred yeers, and that it 
wil be a burning shame and aut to dam, in the esti- 
mashun ov all good men, not only our pretended 
kourts ov justis but our system ov religun as-wel.| 
He insists that yure opponents ar aktuated bi the 
same spirit ov hatred and persekution that haz gov- 
erned the bigots and persekutors ov the church for a 
thouzand yeers. He sez that evry viktim that the 
church sent to the stake, the skaffold, or the dun- 
jun, made it more and more odius and helped to dam 
it in the eyes ov an enlitened wurld, and that. the 
same law wil wurk in the same wa now. - He feels 
konfident that if yu and the uthers ar sent.to prizon 
for such a trivial- offense that. such unreezonabul 
oppreshun wil do more to open the eyes ov the pub- 
lik to the real motivs and the persekuting spirit ov 
the dominant system ov religun than enything that 
haz okkured for a jenerashun. If such a thing 
shood take plase I think the Kaptin wood almost fly 
off the handle, for he iz so fired up with indignashun 
that it wil take but littel to make it bust out into a 
konsuming flame. But he sez yure konvikshun and 
inkarserashun wood do good; it wood not only 
arouze a deep feeling among all yure friends, but 
wood sho to all obzerving peepel the intoleranse and. 
oppresiv spirit that aktuates church adherents ; and 
we both agreed that yu are not the man to let pass 
unimproved the opportunity to sho up this spirit 
to the wurld. We both hoped, however, that yu 
wood not be konvikted, but be aloud to return to 
yure home to pursu yura okkupashun in peese. 

We also tawked sum time abont your Boston 
frend, the editur ov The Index. The Kaptin sed he 
konsidered it wun ov the gratest misfortunes’ that 
haz okkured in the Liberal ranks for a -kwarter ov a 
sentury that that editur haz taken the stand towards 
yu and all that ar opposed to'the Komstok laws 
that he haz, and that he kood hav dun fu things that 
wil make him more unpopular with -reely liberal- 
minded peepel. I saw he waz afrade that jelusy and 
envy had not a little to do with the kourse the man 
haz pursued from the start, intensifyd by a morbid 
desire for respektability and the approbashun ov high- 
toned peepel. The Kaptin sez respektability iz all wel 
enuf, and he hopes he ma never looze his self-respekt 
nor the respekt ov eny good man, woman, or child 
hoo nows kim, but he- insists that he wood rather 
part with the respekt ov evry person ov hiz akwan- 
tanse than to abandon the prinsepels ov rite and 
liberty. And when an editur or a stikler for respekt- 
ability karrys hiz esteem for respektability so far az 
to make rite and oner subservient to it, he only 
shows that he iz not the proper man for leeder ov 
brave men and wimen. Respektability, which in 
its plase, iz ov kourse well enuf and always dezira- 
bel, he holds, az yu see, holy subordinate to 
the grander prinsipels ov rite, liberty, truth, and 
oner, It iz not a star ov the first magnitude, and it 
iz a grate mistake to try to exalt it to that pozi- 
shun. 

The Kaptin kontends that yu hav made an ernest 
struggle for the prinsipels ov human rite and per- 
sonal liberty, and hopes yu ma sukseed ‘in manetan- 
ing yure ground and in konvinsing others ov its 
korrektnes. He iz utterly oppozed to the govern- 
mental supervizuun oy morals or opinyuns, and in- 
sists that the imprizonment ov such men az Heywood 
for the konvikshuns he entertanes and attempts to 
promulgate iz a deep and damning disgrase upon our 
government, which kannot be wiped out. Hesezin| Any person (man or woman) can place the following 
futyure decades and senturys the man most offishus | Cau at the head of a sheet of paper and solicit subscribers, 
or instrumental in bringing it about will be regarded |. CALL, g 


with averzyun and abhorrense. : wat : 
i z Wx, the undersigned citizens of , agree to organize 
I tryd to defend the mor al side ov the kwestyun, | an Auxiliary Liberal League, to work in connection with the 
and to show him that vise and krime aut to be saut | National. Liberal League, and to pay the sum ‘set opposite 
out and krushed out ov the land, and that we never | Our names for that purpose. 
kan hav a moral, virchuus kommunity so long az| _ Names. | Residences, | Amounts. si 


bad men ar allowd to korrupt the minds ov the PRIVILEGE FOR NONE — JUSTICE FOR ALL. 


yung and to spred thare vile moral poizon broadkast = , 
over the land ; and I undertook to show him that it | PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 
ADOPTED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., OCT. 26, 1877. 


waz the duty ov government to look after the mor- 
als ov its subjekts and to protekt the rizing į - 
J P. 8 jenera 1. TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, to be secured 
under present laws and proper legislation, and finally to be 


shun. He wood not admit, however, that the in- 
spektshun ov morals or opinyuns waz eny part ov guaranteed by amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion: including the equitable. taxation of church property, 


the biznes ov the general government. Wrongs 
aganst sosiety and individuals he sez shood be duly secularization of the public schools, abrogation of Sabbata- 
rian laws, abolition of chaplaincies, prohibition of public 


unished by the states in whi i Hora Or 
Endo long aa m aaae ate potent 2 opin Tor ralgloas frp stl oes ets 
j aa io s l necessary to the same general end. 
wood be the kase, that the paper wood not stop it jeneral government shood hav nothing to do with it.| 2. Nansen PROTEONTON FoR NATIONAL CITIZENS, in 
u were imprizond. Iam glad if it wil be so. Itiz| The Kaptin kan rather outtawk me, and az he | their equal civil, political, and religious rights: to be secured 
| yu w P Sater : pur ; , OUR TIS 
i possibel that letters and. editorials from behind the|alwaze manajes to hav a good deel ov reezon and | U™der present laws and proper legislation, and finally to be 
i bars wood be more effektiv than if written in yure| kommon sense on hiz side, he most alwaze gets guarauieed by amendment of i x gia Re kage 
e oftis. FARDO l ' the best of the argument, no matter hoom hel: 3.’ TstvEnsan BOON ON ia a a a 
I am sure meny thouzands wil watch yure kase |talka with. I must konfess that when I get into a | SUFFRAGE IN THIS Srcuran REPOBLIC: to be secured under 
with grate interest, for I juj yu hav a grate number | mental enkownter with him, I am not over positiy | present laws and proper legislation, and finally to be guar- 
ov reeders hoo feel a warm interest in yu and wilļin the posishuns I take, for I hav learned by experi- | è2teed by cea rags of ne United Pintes Constituiion, 
feel grate indignashun if yu ar sent tu prizon on such | ense that in most kases he kompels me to bak down rublis ab a a a noro ngh y seoularized 
8 ] : eee peis I public school system, and to permit no child within its 
a pitifully smal provokashun. Kaptin Smith wazjor to aknolej] the korrektness ov his vews. When 
over here yesterday afternoon and we tawked kon-|I begin an argument with the Kaptin, it iz jenerally 


Pious Correspondence. 


Deacon Skidmore’s Sixteenth Letter. 
A FEW REFLECTIONS. 


Zion Hi, N. J., Dec. 9, 1878. 

Mz. Emur: I se by yure last paper that won 

week from tomorrow yu and 3 others ar to appeer 

before the kourt ov Skyler Kounty to anser to the 

egrejus offense ov seling the littel pamflet kalled 

«Rupid’s Yokes.” ‘You'll remember perhaps that I 

sent for a kopy and I red it but I didn’t se anything 

in it to send a man to prizon for riting or selling. 

I told yu it did not agree with my old vews, but 

that don’t make any difference. I. hav no spesha! 

sekurity that my vews ar korrektén that subjekt 

eny more than others. Mr. Heywood ma be rite 

and I ma be rong, but if I am rite and he iz rong 

that iz. no rezon why he shood be sent to prizon or 

bekauz he duz not agre with Mr. Abbot and Mr. 

.. Komstok. Sending peepel to prizon on akkount ov 

# eny opinyun tha ma onestly hold iz vary danjerus 

biznes and as evrybody’s opinyuns ar almost kon- 

stantly changing on sum subjekt or other it kan 

hardly be nown hoo iz safe.. Evry person’s vews 

differ in sum respekts from sum body else’s and if 

it iz rite to send won to prizon for differing, why 

not send all, as all do differ in sumthing? 

No, Mr. Editur, it iz about time that kind ov biz- 

nes waz ’stopt. Ino it uzed to be karried on exten- 

„sively a few hundred years ago, but it waz a mizer- 

. able. praktis at best and it aut to go entirely out ov 

use. If our nashional and state kourts hav nothing 

better to do than to spend thare time and the pee- 

pel’s munny to try persons for differense ov opinyun 

tha had better disband and get into sum better ok- 

i kupashun; almost enything onerabel wood be better. 

f Picking up skrap iron and old rags iz better than 

sending peepel to prizon for not thinking akkording 

to rule. The rite wa iz to let evry body hav the 

ni rite to think az to him seems best and let him hav 

P the.rite to giv expreshun to that thawt and not to 

il send him to prizon for doing eether. Ov kourse a 

ih a man’s kondukt shood be such az not to interfeer 

j with the rites ov òthers, and if he duz enything to 

T really injur others in property or person he aut to be 
| 


duly punished by the kourts ov hiz state. I beleev 
az yu do that the United States kourts hav nothing 
$ to do with men’s opinyuns or with the krimes which 
i belong to the states to attend to. The general gov- 
ernment shood punish thoze only hoo kommit 
offenses aganst the laws ov thé United States, and 
never for opinyun. ; 
I am reminded ov what my muther uzed often to 
ji sa, “ This iz a da ov smaĦH things,” and when I think 
J ov it that yu and 3 others hav to leev yure homes and 
go 2 or 8 hundred miles and be prosekuted for gell- 
ing that littel harmless pamflet it seems to me onr 
kuurts and our government ar dejenerating and 
really turning out to be pretty small potatoze. 
When we look around and se how much robery 
and swindling and steeling goes holy wunpun- 
ished and how konfiding peepel ar robbed ov hun- 
dveds ov thouzands ov dollars ov thare hard ern- 
ings and savings by banks, insuranse kompanys, rale- 
rode kompanys and other korporashuns that ar got 
up on purpus to cheet peepel out ov thare munny, 
aud not the furst thing dun to punish the theevs 
and robbers, it seems that “ Kupid’s Yokes” mite be 
allowd to pas, for I don’t beleev that it ever hurt a 
living sole. ” 
Allow me to sa that I hope yu wil kum off litely 
i at yure trial; that the juj and jury ma not be gov- 
i ernd by prejudis towards yu bekauz yu ar publish- 
j ing an Infidel paper and Infidel books. I kant se 
why an Infidel haz not the same rite to publish 
hiz vews that a Kristyan haz to publish hiz. No- 
body iz kompeld to reed them, nor to beleev them if 
he duz reed them. If we pretend to hav a free kun- 
try it ant to be az fre for wun klass ov thinkers az 
fur another. It iz pretty hard to tel among all the 
vews that men entertain hoo iz rite and hoo iz not, 
and az I sed before no wun aut to be punished for 
what he thinks. 

I shall watch yure kase with a grate deel ov inter- 
est, and if. the peepel ov Skyler Kounty ar bigoted 
and prejudised enuf to seud yu to prizon I shall 
feel like leeving home and going over into yure 
state and sirkulating a petishun for yure governor to 
pardon yu. I noi wood take a petishun around 

ji » here in this kounty if it wood be aksepted or do eny 
y good. If yu do hav to go to prizon for a while I 
| hope yure TRUTH SEEKER will go rite on the same 
i! az it duz now. I think yu told us wunse that such 


‘National Liberal League — 
Sucrerary’s Orrice, 34. Bond 
. Srreet, New Yong Orey. — } 

. The duty of preserving the righis and liberties that are 
guaranteed by the Constitution rests upon all citizens of the 
Dnited States. Those who are most aware of the dangers 
that now threaten to destroy our rights and liberties by the 
practical union of Church and state, in enacting and enforc- 
ing sectarian laws, favoring one class of citizens, or some 
particular religious views, at the expense of others, in edu- 
cating youth at the general charge in sectarian schools, 
in the support of sectarian-institutions by public funds or 
lands, and in the almost uniform neglect of adequate pro- 
tection of our citizens in their constitutional rights at home 
and their national rights in foreign countries, are uniting to 
put away these evils by forming The National Liberal 
League. 

The N. L. L. is formed by the union of Local Auxiliary 
Liberal Leagues, and how to organize them is the object 
of this circular to explain. 


limits to grow up without a good elementary education, 
The following form of constitution is offered as a guide 


. BaAMDEL E. SEWALL, 


COURTLANDT PALMER, 


a ~The Sruth 


ovly. The National Liberal League does not dictate in this 
matter, nor require any pledges beyond the acceptance of 
the platform, or any one of its planks. 

CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE L—The name of this association shall be ‘The 
Liberal Ledgue of -—, 7? and we hereby declare 
ourselves to be a ‘local auxiliary Liberal League,” in sym- 

athy, fellowship, and affiliation with the National Liberal 
aague, 

ARTICLE Ii.--The objects of this association shall be, 
first, to co-operate with the National Liberal League -in fur- 
therance of the. public objects, both general and specific, 
enumerated in its Constitution; and, secondly, to promote 
the welfare of our own members as a local Liberal society, 
as provided in this Constitution. l 

ApticLe I[.—Any person who shall sign this Constitu- 
tion, and pay ——— annually into the treasury, shall be a 
member of this League. ok f 

ARTICLE LV.—Fhe officers of this League shall be'a Pres- 
ident, Secretary, Treasurer, and four Councillors, All these 
shall constitute the Board of Directors, which shall hav 
general management of the affaira of the League, subject 
only to instruction by the League itself. ` ° f 

ARTICLE V.—Tho duties of the President, Secretary. and 
Treasurér shall be those usually pertaining to these offices. 
It shall be a special duty of the Secretary to furnish the 
Becretary of the National Liberal League with a complete 
list of all the members, with their post-office addresses in 
full,, and a liat of the officers; and also to furnish him 

srompily. with information of all important action by this 
lague. 

ARTICLE VI.—Amendmenis to this Constitution may be 
made at any regular meeting of the -League by a three- 
fourths vote of all the qualified members present. But no 
amendment shall be made unless the proposed amendment 
shall hav been announcad as 4 part of the required notice of 
the meeting which is to act upon it, : 

. ARTICLE VII.—Such committees shall be appointed as 
this League may decide upon by vote. i] 

ARTICLE VIII.—All appropriations from the Treasury 
ehall be by vote of the Board of Directors ; and all orders 
on the treasury shall be signed by the president and Secre- 
tary. ` AP i ws 
As soon as ten persons hav subscribed, and five dollars 
paid in; make out an application for a CHARTER, inclosing it, 
with a money order for five dollars, to the Secretary of the 
N. L. L. The fee for a charter is ten dollars, and the Board 
of Directors hav voted to allow the getter-up of the auxiliary 
league.to keep back five dollars for that work, a 

Any Liberal society can by a vote qualify itself as an aux- 
iliary Liberal League, and take out a charter. 

On receipt of the five dollars and applicajion signed by 
the President and Secretary of the new League (and as many 
others as may choose) the Secretary will forward to the ap- 
plicant a charter signed by the proper officers of the National 
Liberal League. z 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

A. L. Rawson, Sec. N. L. L. 


84 Bond st., N. FY. City. 
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The Godly Women of the Bible.—Continued. 


BY AN UNGODLY: WOMAN OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
l TURY. ; 
BEAH AND RACHEL. 


The history of these two mothers in Israel opens 
in Genesis xxix, and includes a continuation of the 
career of Jacob, whose wives these two young lady 
sisters .became in the short space of one week. 
Here was a double honeymoon not to be scouted at 
by any modern Mormon. 

But to the story. It will be remembered that, in 
our last story, Jacob was sent by his mother Re- 
bekah tò. Laban, her brother, when she feared the 
life of Jacob at the hands of his brother Esau, after 
ithe deception had been practiced upon him by her- 
self and her too willing son. 

‘This unjustifiable outrage upon his innocent and 
unoffending brother did not prevent the Lord from 
meeting Jacob on his journey, and in a dream show- 
ing him a ladder which reached from earth to 
heaven, angels of God ascending and descending on 


.[it, the Lord himself standing on the top round, or 


above it, and saying to this holy young man, “I am 
the Lord God of thy father Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac; the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I 
give it and thy seed . . and behold I am with 
thee, and will keep thee.” 

Thus blessed and refreshed, Jacob vowed a vow, 
built an altar, (after he had fairly awaked), and 
went on his journey with a happy heart, soon came 
to a well where Rachel, his unele Laban’s daughter, 
came with the sheep. No sooner did Jacob ascer- 
tain, from a bystander, who she was than he very 
gallantly “rolled the stone from the well’s mouth, 
and watered the flock of Laban his mother’s brother. 
And Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice 
and wept.” 

Whether Jabob wept because his pretty cousin 
slapped him in the face for taking such liberties 
with a stranger we are not informed; but as the 
record states that he told her that he was her fath- 
ers brother (which he was not, but her father’s 
sister’s son), we may presume that such was the 
case, and he thought it best to introduce himself at 
once to save his reputation. 

Laban has highly delighted to see his sister Re- 
bekah’s son, kissed him, and brought him unto the 
house, etc, as you will learn by reading chapter 
xxviii, 

The reader may suppose he is well acquainted 
with the Bible, but he is earnestly requested to re- 
fresh his memory with a reperusal of this story in 
the sacred book. 

Now Laban had another daughter, Leah, who was 
the elder; but “Leah was tender-eyed, while Ra- 
chel, the younger, was beautiful and well favored,” 
and as young Jacob had fallen in love with her at 
first sight at the well he told old Laban, when he 
bargained with him for wages, that he would serve 
him seven years for Rachel, and the daughter-seller 
accepted the proposal for wife-flesh with alacrity. 
“And Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and they 
seemed unto him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her.” Pretty strong love that. But Uncle 
Laban was not quite so fair in his trade as his 
nephew had supposed. Knowing that “ tender- 
eyed ” Leah would not be salable property in the 
matrimonial market, he conceived the idea of sub- 
stituting Leah for Rachel, and may be supposed to 
have reasoned thus: Now, if I let Jacob take beau- 
tiful Rachel, what am J ever to do with her homely 
elder sister, Leah? Shall I not always have her, an 
old maid, on my hands? Jacob loves Rachel so 


| well he will serve another seven years for her if I 


put Leabh in her sister’s place? Besides, I shall 
secure fourteen years’ wages. Til doit! 

And go “it came to pass that, in the morning, be- 
hold, it was Leah.” Judge of Jacob’s disappoint- 
ment and chagrin! : He called the old rascal to ac- 
count for his deception ; but he exoused himself by 


Seeker, December 1%, 1826: | z 


pleading that it was not the fashion in their country 
to give the younger before the first-born, and fora 
consolation told him he might yet have Rachel if he 
would serve another seven years, but he need not 
wait the seven years for her, but might work one 
week as security, Jacob agreed, and at the end of 
the week “went in also unto Rachel, and he loved 
also Rachel more than Leah, and served with him 
yet other seven years.” 

Now it does not appear that these girls had one 
word to say in this matter, but were bargained off 
by the father like cattle without consultation or con- 
sent; and whatever may have been Rachel’s feel- 
ings when her father supplanted herself with Leak, 
was of no manner of consequence, her affections 
were not to be taken into consideration, neither were 
Leah’s, thus to be bartered off like a lame animal, 
deceiving the purchaser, who would not have bought 
had he known the value of the stock. And yet our 
Christian friends have the audacity to inform us 
that woman -owes her present elevation and privi- 
leges to the Bible and religious influences arising 
from its teachings. I deny the assumption, and will 
prove from and by the book that its whole tendency 
is to degrade woman and give her an inferior’ posi- 
tion, ranking her even among the cattle, as in the 
tenth commandment. Where is there one word of 
condemnation in the whole book against polygamy 
or those relations sustained by Abraham, Jacob, Lot, 
David, Solomon, and the holy men and kings of the 
Bible. They were even blessed of God and pro- 
vided with numerous wives by God, for we read, “T 
(Lord God of Israel) gave thee thy master’s wives 
into thy bosom, . . and if that had been too 
little, I would have given thee such and such things ” 
(2 Sam. xii, 8); that is, God declares he would have 
given “ David the man after his own heart,” more 
wives, if those he had of his master’s, Saul, had been 
‘too little or few, but he (David) had done wrong to 
kill a man for his wife (Bathsheba), but there was 
no wrong in a multiplicity of women, be they wives 
or be they concubines, the only wrong being in tak- 
ing another man’s “little ewe lamb out of his bo- 
som.” 

But to return (chap. xxix, verso 31). It is unfit 
for Tue Truru SexKserR. Suffice to say, when the 
Lord saw that Leah was hated, he gave her children 
as a compensation for the loss of her husband, and 
she became the mother of four boys in rapid succes- 
sion, Biving God all the praise. But Rachel, though 
loved by Jacob so fervently, had no family, and, 
instead of appealing to the Lord, like her elder sister 
Leah, she flies to Jacob, in a fit of envious jealousy, 
and accuses him of being the cause. Jacob gets very 
angry, pleads not guilty, and charges the effect upon 
the Lord. “Am I in God’s stead, who hath withheld 
from thee the fruit of thy womb?” retorted this 
loving husband. This well might be termed a fam- 
ily quarrel on a private matter. So Rachel, envious 
at her sister’s fruitfulness, and in despair as to her- 
self, to mend the difficulty, like Jacob’s old grand- 
ma, Sarah, gives Jacob “ Bilhah, her handmaid, to 
wife,” who bore Jacob two sons, which caused Ra- 
chel to declare, “ God hath judged me, and hath also 
heard my voice, and hath given me agon., . . . 
With great wrestlings have I wrestled with my sis- 
ter, and I have prevailed.” ‘Leah, determining not 
to be outdone by Rachel, and despairing of more 
children of herself, then “took Zilpah, her maid, and 
gave her to Jacob to wife.” 

Jacob seéms to have borne this infliction of double 
concubinage with the same stoical firmness and pa- 


tience that he did the former penalty of double, 


wifery, having now four women at the same time; 
though it appears domestic harmony was never 
known in this polygamous family. These two jeal- 
ous sister-wives were always in a muss about Jacob, 
and it does seem a great pity that they could not 
each have had a separate and whole man. In chap. 
xxx, verse 14, another terrible quarrel is recorded, 
just because Rachel asks Leah, “Give me, I pray 
thee, of thy son’s mandrakes.” Leah gets furious, 
and tauntingly sneers, “Is it a small matter that 
thou hast taken my husband? And wouldst thou 
take away my son’s mandrakes also?” Now came 
Rachel’s turn to recriminate, for she appears to have 
suspected the use to which the mandrakes were to 
be put.by Leah. “ Therefore, he shall lie with thee 
to-night for thy sons mandrakes,” she blurted out. 
When Leah saw Jacob coming from the field, she 
got the start of poor Rachel; for it appears, as well 
as Jacob loved Rachel, he loved mandrakes better. 
Rachel without mandrakes, though loved, was no 
match for Leah with mandrakes, though hated ; for 
when Leab, with the mandrakes in her hands, met 
the holy patriarch, Jacob—he who was to be “the 
Israel of God”—when she met him, coaxingly say- 
ing, “ Thou must come in unto me; for surely 1 have 
hired thee with my son’s mandrakes,” he could not 
resist her or her mandrakes, though lovely Rachel 
stood pouting and fretting hard by—‘“for he lay 
with her that night.” Who will argue the power of 
love over the palate when such a fact as this is re- 
corded under plenary inspiration! Leah was well 
rewarded. for her perseverance by “ God hearkening 
unto her, and bearing to Jacob a fifth-gon,” a sixth 
aon, and a daughter Dinal., 
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Thus did these two holy women quarrel, and thus 
did they become the mothers of the twelve patri- 
archs (assisted by the two handmaids, who were 
each the mother of two boys); forin process of time 
the Lord attended to poor Rachel’s case, “hearkened 
to her, and——” (unfit-for Taz TRUTH SEEKER) 
gave her two boys, Joseph and Benjamin. 

‘What an example of ancient Mormonism is this! 
Women considered themselves of no value but to 
become the mothers of boys. Sarah, Rebekah, and 
Rachel were particularly unfortunate in this direc- 
tion, being a barren lot, and not fit for productive 
purposes till doctored by the Lord; a miracle being 
wrought in the case of each of these women, that 
God might raise up to himself a peculiar (®) people— 
the Hebrew nation; and through these godly women 
it must come. Also the, Messiah was to descend 
in this line ; but, strange to say, the tribe of Judah 
was from the issue of the hated. Leah instead of the 
beloved Rachel. What a picture is this! In what 
other book would it be tolerated? Is it not ridicu- 
lous to place such reading in the hands of youth in 
our public schools? What lessons of immorality 
and false opinions in regard to women are here 
taught to young men! Two sisters contending for 
an amative embrace from the one husband, and the 
one who succeeds hiring him with something good 
to eat! What a false estimate is thus placed upon 
woman in this nineteenth century, when these two 
Jewish wives are set up as examples for the wives of 
the present generation ! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Letters from friends. 


WEBSTER, Mass., Dec. 7, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; My Truru Seeker bearing 
date of Dec. 7th is just received, and I hav read Mrs, Elmina 
Slenker’s hearty appeal in behalf of our poor brother Hack- 
er. I thank her over and over again for her kindness. May 
heaven bless her for every word and line, and may she 
never, never be obliged to realize, by personal experience, 
so much of the cold side of life as our needy brother does at 
the present time. Some time ago my husband wrote to the 
Boston Investigator, asking its patrons to help Mr. Hacker 
liv through the present cold winter. A very few good 
friends responded to his call, and that same few are entire 
strangers to both Mr, Hacker and us, I trust they will for- 
giv mo if I publish their names in THE TRUTH SEEKER. 
Miss Ella Gibson gave five dollars; Mr. M. Reiman, 49 Mur- 
ray street, New York, gave three dollars; Ruth Bratiell, of 
Rochester, gave fifty cents and many kind words; a lady in 
Massachusetts gave one dollar. To these kind friends I ten- 
der my most sincére thanks, and may they always hav enough 
and some to spare, and an abundance of kind friends on 
their right and their left. I know too well what pinching 
want means, for I was poverty’s child. I did not happen to 
meet with any D. R. Burt or J. Hacker to take’ me to their 
home and care for me. But I was young, and tonghed it 
through some way. Mr. Hacker and wife are both feeble 
and old, and their weight of years is more than they can well 
bear alone; so, friends, do giv them a kind thought—write 
to them, and, as Mrs. Sienker says, let us band together and 
pledge weekly or monthly installments. My husband and 
I will each giv ten cents a month, and will pay ten months 


. in advance. We wili send it direct to him now. 


In conclusion, let me say to the Liberals of THE TRUTH 
SEEKER family that, however far apart our paths may lie, 
the way is open now for us to join heart and hand in a 
most. noble mission. And to those dear, good friends who 
hav already helped him, may prosperity ever attend them, 
and they may rest assured that I appreciate and accept their 
kindness as a favor done to myself. 

Very traly yours, MARGARET FLINT. 

[We cordially indorse what Mrs. Flint and Mrs. Slenker 
hav said in favor of our aged and needy brother, and we 
hope all who are able to send him little articles to make him 
comfortable in the evening of his life will not fail to do go. 
We shall send a few dollars’ worth of books for him to 
sell and to use the proceeds as his needs dictate. A friend 
unites with us and sends some clothing.—Ep. T. 8 ] 


A PEEP INTO THE LIBERAL CAMP FROM AN DNCULTURED 
; STANDPOINT. 


Nose, Kan., Nov., 1878. 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir: I was in hope before the Syra- 
cuse Congress that there would be a fusion between the 
modifiers and repealers of the Liberal League, and that they 
would come out of the Congress one and indivisible, for I 
considered that essential to success. But, to my surprise 
and dismay, I saw it was not the case. The repealers cer- 
tainly did all in their power to attain that desirable end. In 
leaving the Comatock laws until 1879, after being conscious 
of having strength enough to carry them overboard’ (where 
they belong), it was magnanimous on their part. I see the 
purists were not satisfied with that concession, for when 
they failed to elect the man of their choice they withdrew 
and got up a little concern of their own, . Now, if this is 
Liberalism, what is illiberalism? Mr. Abbot has done much 
good work in the Liberal vineyard, but he has also shown 
that he was not qualified to be the leader of a new political 
movement, The leader of such & movement should be a 
good judge of human nature, and also a close observer of 
the signs of the times. He must be willing to win small 


. battles before great victories. When that petition was first 


circnlated it did not emanate from the President of the 
League (some hav craid that was the original siu). It not 
only made an appeal to the members of the League, but as 
it was plain that individual rights had been trampled upon 
by Congress, it made an appeal toall friends of those rights, 
Some signed it who had but very little sympathy with the 
Liberal League, still they were willing to grant to others the 
privileges which they wanted for themselves—the right of 
expression of opinions and the 1ight to circulate them 
through the mails. If Mr. Abbot had been a leader, he 
would hav ecn the importance of the movement; he would 
hav seen it was a grand opportunity for the Liberals of 
America to become a power in the land; he would hav seen 
the disintegration of the old political parties; he would hav 
known that there are thousands of voters who are tired of 
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voting for shallow politicians; he would hav known that 
when organized hypocrisy exists in a state. it is only a few 
steps from the Liberalism; he would hav known that there 
is a vast semi-Liberal element which is only waiting for a 
little victory on our part to. join our ranks; and even if he 
thought those laws could be made constitutional, if he had 
been a leader he would hav said, ‘‘ Let them be repeated,” 
and to-day: the Liberal League would be a power in the land. 
Many weak-kueed newspapers which assail us to-day would 


remain silent, or gurgle forth the milk of human kindness | 


in our bebalf. Many Auxiliary Leagues would hav been 
started where nothing but hypocrisy, prudery, and puritan- 
ism will flourish, Instead of that he said, Stop! you are 
going in the Tartarus of obscenity.” From my uncultured 
standpoint I thought it meant, ‘‘It is better to let one of 
your generals go and perish in a prison; it is better to let 
Congress transcend its own powers; it is better to make 
falsifications; it is better to let a man defile with his slimy 
fingers the sacredness of private correspondence, and to de- 
stroy the last vestige of private liberty; but for God’s sake, 
my friends, it is better that all these be done so you only 
save the appearance of decency.” And I said in my own 
heart, O decency, how many crimes hav already been com- 
mitted in thy name! Zhe Index man hag been defending 
that course ever since. 

One very pleasing argument which he has advanced is 
when he says, ‘‘ By denying Congress the power to legislate 
upon that question it would be limiting the power of the 
people.” He fails to see that the powers of Congress are 
limited by the Constitution... We-don’t send tyrants to Con- 
gress; we send men there to make constitutional laws only. 
‘When Congress has power to punish treason and counter- 
feiting, it is ‘simply because those crimes-may -destroy dr 
affect the life of the nation, while so-called obscenity can 
only destroy the peace of the individual, and that belongs to 
the states to punish. Our Constitution was instituted to 
foster justice, and not ‘tyranny. A crime cannot take place 
unless some one has sustained an injury. When two indi- 
viduals circulate through the mails literature which they 
want, and which might look obscene to folks of exquisite 
purity, it cannot be a crime under any sense of justice, be- 
cause no one has been injured. But the purist will say those 
men may send some literature which Ido not approve of to 
my little daughter. Well, my good men, you find those 
men, and if you can prove it has been a detriment-to your 
little giz] yor can hav them punished. Then the extra pure 
will say, I may not be able to find them. “Do we know who 
comes and steals. our horses in our stables? Do we know 
who steals our pockethook?. Do we always know who slan- 
ders us? And are we going to compel every man to giv. a 
pledge of honor when he crosses the street, because thieves 
travel on them? And because we may be slandered are we 
going to compel a man to show that he belongs to the 
Knights of the Garter of Purity before we allow him to 
speak? If this is called individual liberty, I am prepared to 
try my luck in Russia. io 

I need not extend any further upon thig subject, for Mr. 
T. B. Wakeman and others hav already handled it in a mas- 
terly manner. : 

I wish we could become united, There are not enough 
Liberals in America to form two separate camps. I hope 
that the minority will see they hav made a mistake, and that 
by next year we will all be one again. Then, with such an 
honorabie and fearless leader as Mr. Wright, we can move 
ahead and plant the torch of light in the temple of liberty. 

Josera Le CLERO. 

P. S.—I send you one dollar to help defend your case at 

Watkins. 


À . . 


THE BIBLE OF BIBLES, 


"WEBSTER, IND., Dec, 2, 1878. 
ED. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I hav just finished a careful 
reading of Mr. K. Graves’ new book, entitled * The Bible of 
Bibles.” This is another wonderful book, another astonish- 
ing production from the pen of Mr. Graves, another deadly 
battery planted in the field of orthodoxy. I am absolutely 
amazed When I behold the mighty work effected by this 
book and the manner in which it is done. _ Of all the books 
ever published exposing the errors, evils, and absurdities of 
our false theology, this book certainly takes the lead. Iam 
familiar with all the principal Liberal works that hay been 
published, and I confess “The Bible of Bibles” excels them 
all in the way of exposing and exploding popular theologi- 
cal errors. The complete wreck and ruin it makes of old 
theology is really astounding. The overwhelming amount 
of facts aud arguments which it wields against the whole 
list of popular dogmas excels everything I hav ever read. 
The laborious researches of Mr. Graves into ancient history 
hav arrayed against our modern Christianity such a battery 
of logical needle-guns that not one Christian dogma or super- 
stition escapes utter demolition. In fact, the book is a com- 
plete armory of weepons against our false religion that every 
lover of truth should hav, It explodes its ten thousand 
errors into fragments. No Liberalist should fail to secure a, 
copy immediately, and it is just the thing for a Liberal club, 
and no one should be without it, It is worth three times its 
price. No work of a Liberal class ever equaled jt. . I con- 
sider Mr. Graves the greatest theological writer of the age. 
He makes thorough work in demolishing the temple of old 
theology. He leaves not one stone upon another. The 
reader's astonishment will be excited a hundred times to the 
highest pitch on reading it, and when he gets through and 
looks back at what he has read, and views the vast field he 
has gone over, he will be struck with amazement. Never 
before has the subject been so thoroughly and completely 
handled in all its details. ‘The Bible of Bibles” is a com- 
plete library in itself. It casts all other Liberal works in 
the shade in the thorough manner in which if analyzes and 
pulverizes the whole list of errors, evils, and absurdities in 
the orthodox creed. Again let me urge every Liberalist and 
lover of truth to procure a copy at once. He or she will 
never regret it. It is true that times are hard and money 
difficult to obtain, but by the use of a little economy or a 
little Sacrifice any one can obtain this great theological work 
—one of the most valuable acquisitions to our Liberal liter- 
ature, & masterpiece of logic, and a theological battering- 
ram. Any person who will procure Mr. Graves’ three works 
will hav a complete library of Liberal works. 
Yours for the triumph of truth, Tos. HARVEY, 


Detroit, Mica., Nov, 26, 1878, 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; The tag on my paper indicates 
that it has expired, although I had thought its life would 


cordingly. Rome was not built in a day, and I do not 
expect in my short life to cee half the expectations of my 
soul satisfied. I see the great need of very many things to 
be accomplished, but I feel but an insignificant force for 
their consummation. Younger, stronger, and abler men 
must do the work and enjoy the fruits of realization. I 
must be satisfied with a hope only. 


Bidding good speed to the right, the true, and the noble, 


I am ever, Yours, - BENT. F. BTAURM. 

{We hope our friend will continue to patronize us. Our 
expenses are so heavy that we need the aid of every friend 
and patron,—Ep. T., 8.] 


MEDICINE Lopes, Kan., Oct. 1, 1878. 

EDITOR TRUTE SEEKER, Dear Sir: Inclosed please find 
fifteen cents for ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes,” which you will please 
send at your earliest convenience, as I am very anxious to 
see What the devil’s agent has done to cause our Christian 
friends to hold up their hands in holy horror and cry out, 
‘crucify him.” 

I am sorry to say I am alone (excepting one man) with my 
Infidelity in this far-off corner of civilization, but I am sur- 
rounded with plenty of godly people, as a little circum- 
stance which I will relate will prove. It chanced a family 
of emigrants lately moved into this vicinity and some three 
or four of the family were suddenly taken sick, consequent- 
ly there were not enough well ones to take care of the 
others. It also chanced that my Infidel friend referred to 
was the first to learn that they needed help. For several 
days and nights both himself and wife were with them, 
doing all the good they could, so to get some rest. This 
unbeliever went to town (one mile distant) to get some one 


to take their places, but not one of those church-going ' 


Christian people could be induced to piv a helping hand. 
To end my story; one of the family died (a young lady), the 
preacher came, and so did all the congregation, and to see 
their solemn faces and black crape you would hav thought 
they were -burying a near relative, The groans and amens 
that went up from these very pious people at the grave were 
tmly heertrending. Plenty of pious people to bury her, 
but one—an Infidel—to help her while living. 

Excuse this lingo, and consign it to whatever place you 
like, but don’t forget ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” Yours, etc., 

Sam BawYER. 


Patmyra, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1878. 
DEAR FRIEND BENNETT : I forward a set of.resolutions, 
Neariy all were at first in full accord with them. <A few 
who had not read Mr. Wakeman’s argument were satisfied 


to vote with us, after hearing Mr. Frothingham’s honest' ` 


letter to Mr. Wakeman. Ishall within a few days forward 
something for the Defense Fund, and, if I can get the 
money, for some documents for circulation. Farewell till 
then, and all success attend you. Henry M, Norra, - 


Biack Haws, Col., Nov. 8, 1878. 
- D. M. BENNETT, Dear St: -Inclosed you will find $1 
which I send for the ‘‘Humphiey-Bennett Discussion.” i 
do not take your paper, but hav been reading it for some 
time, aud would subscribe for it now, but am going to move 
from here; but gs soon as settled will send for it, as I think 


‘it is one of the most sensible papers that I ever read. I was 


reared among Christians, and took the Bible as granted unti! 
I became old enough to reason with myself about such 
things, then I began to see that I did not believe the Bible, 
although there are some of the best teachings it we hav ever 
had if they had not been confounded with other teachings 
that are not only bad but devoid of either reason or justice. 
Why I should be condemned for sing done by my parents 
even before I was born isa thing beyond my comprehen- 
sion; or how a good deed can come out of evil-doing. The 
more I read the Bible, the less- E believe. ‘I‘here is another 
thing I never could seo through, even when I was quite 
young; I hav thought about it, it is, why (taking the book 
itself for proof) we hav befter proof. that Christ was not the 
Son of God than that he was, for it says the wise. men were 
among ihe Jews. If so, are we to believe wise. men or 


superstitious fools? Why is it that God—an all-wise, all- ' 


jast being—will condemn man, when man, so much bis in- 
terior, would not, and has more reason of justice thau to 
condemn his fellow-man for the same? I think it is time to 
do away with superstitious fears and teach a religion within 
the bounds of man’s knowledge and reasoning powers. 
When we learn to be honorable between ourselves and our 
fellow-man we will stand a better chance to get to heaven 
(if there is such a place) than we will to listen to the teach- 
ings and following the examples set by the most of our 
ministers of to-day. Yours with respect, 
i Wu. H, PELHAM. 
SNOWVILLE, VA., Nov, 238, 1878. 

DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: I see by the T. S. that Miss 
Ella E. Gibson is wishing for an opportunity to deliver a 
course of Liberal lectures the coming winter and only asks a 
situation where she can barely make her board and ex- 
penses. 

Where is the Rev. who would work thus cheaply for 
Jesus and the salvation of his brother, man, from an eternal 
hell. Ibhav just been re-reading Miss Gibson’s excellent 
speech at the Watkins Convention, ‘‘ Have wea Right to 
Criticise Jesus,” and I only wish with all my heart that 
there wes an opening for her here in Snowville. We 
should rejoice to board her gratituously, knowing her 
society would be a full equivalent. But, alas! There are 
not half a dozen men‘and women in all the place who 
would dare to goto an Infidel lecture. Hardly more than 
that number came to hear Mr, J. M. Barnes, though they 
had pledged him not to mention the forbidden subject. In 
small places like this where there is but one church and she 
has all power, she becomes so arrogant and aggressive that 
the Pope himself hardly draws a tighter reign on his vic- 
tims. But surely there are large towns with thousands of 
inhabitants, and many churches, and consequently a variety 


of beliefs, where some generous Liberal family could giv ' 


Miss Hila a home and thus do a glorious and good work for 
our dearly beloved cause. Those whd caznot work in one 
way should aim to do it in another. We can all do some- 
thing. Our good speakers ought not to remain idle when 
they are sọ much needed and work so cheaply, 

Thine in hope, ELMINA D. SLENEER. 


Hinspaun, Mass., Nov, 28, 1878. 
Ma. D. M, BENNETT, Dear Sir: I see that you are adver- 


continue until the 18th of January, 1879. I therefore gend | tised for a trial fora breach of the law. Iam rather too 
you twenty-five cents, if peradventure that will giv it breath | poor to contribute to the Defense Fund, but perhaps it would 
until New Year’s shall again greet me. Until then I will 
consider whether I shall further infuse life for another year. 
It is no use to keep repeating a story that I fear will hav 
just cause for such action for many days to come, Mantully 
will I meet the condition of things and govern myself ac- 


be well for me to pay up for the paper, hoping that you will 
be more cautious in the future in regard to your sins and 
transgressions. Now, Lam not an I:lidel in any sense of 
the word as I understand it, but I do admire the expressions: 


‘and writings of-many of your correspondents, who I con- 


= 
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sider must be the world’s best workers for humanity, and it 
matters not to me what people believe as long as they do 
unto others as they would that others wouid do unto them, 
All Infidels are not Liberals, or a brother, because you 
printed some Spiritualistic matter, would not hav said, 
“Stop my paper,” because to him you hav polluted it. I 
was reminded of a lady of the ‘‘ upper-ten-dom,” whose 
name was very familiar to me when a lad, and to you, also, 
Mr, Editor. At one of her parties she remarked that she 
wished there could be a department in heaven where the 
‘better classes could associate together. This was in the day 
of candles, and one evening she rang the bell for the ser- 
vant, who soon appeared, and the command was given: 

“Take those amputators and top the most superfluous 
part of those luminaries.” ` ta 

u“ What, marm ?” said the servant. 

The hifalutin command was given again, and the same 
What, marm ?’ was again repeated, which brought the 
response, ; 

“Snuff the candles, you brat.” : fat, 

Now, Bro. Bennett, I saw you once a few minutes, and 
possibly I may again. One brother remarked that if he did 
not see you here he thought it very doubtful if he should 
ever hereafter ; now, if he, you, or F, or the brother that 
said, ‘‘Stop my paper,” or Bro. Davis, Bro. Edmonds, or 
Sister Slenker should never meet over there, it wauld be no 
evidence in the least, to my mind, but that we would all be 

ere. 

Please find two dollars inclosed, and pass the same to my 
account, Devoutly yours for truth and endless progression, 

- L. P, BRAGUR. 


SNOWVILLE, Va., Oct. 17, 1878. 

Dear FRIEND BENNETT: I am greatly disturbed and 
grieved that we hav so many conflicts between our editors, 
and between nearly all our best and noblest champions of 
Freethought. ae ; : 

It seems sometimes as if every editor was determined to 
hay some other one by the ears, so as to hav a chance to 
display his pugnacity and rancor. And the partisans of 

-each then take up the cudgels in defense of their pet lead- 
ers, and a general melee is the result. Why can we not 
te agree to disagree ?” Why not discuss all differences of 
opinion in a kind, liberal, frank, generous manner? Let 
each one state his views and back them up by the best argu- 
ments he can, and dispense with personalities and recrimi- 
nations, Let each one show up the fallacies in the argu- 
ments of his opponent, but do it in the spirit of love, charity, 
‘and inquiry. Ob, I do so long for the spirit of peace, har- 
mony, and union amongst us. We cannot expect to all 
think alike or to all agree upon ways and means, as long as 
our platform is the widest in the whole world—as long, as 
‘we hay such a vast congregation of all shades of opinion, 
and giv to each and all equal and full liberty to speak and 
‘be heard. But we can cultivate a sentiment of loving, 
kindly toleration and. forbearance. towards those who are 
unable to think as-we think. We hav a great number of 
the best. Liberal papers the world has ever known, and I 
love every one of them, and value every worker in the field 
of Freethought as a personal friend, and admire all of them 
for their efforts for the good of humanity, but I do regret 
that any one of us should do or say an unkind thing toa 
brother or sister worker. lf we are wrong we should each 
one of us be glad to be set right. If we advance an opinion 
that is erronous we should be grateful to any one who 
proves it to be so, but we want the refutation to be done in 
a kind, charitable and courteous spirit. 

{ admire the letter of Lucy Colman in TRUTH SEEKER of 
Oct. 12. It is a noble production. She evinces 4 strong 
determined will to do right and ‘shows a just and righteous 
indignation at the way she has been treated by those whom 
she loved, trusted, and admired. She is not bitter or sarcas- 
tic, only grieved and hurt, but still resolves to go on in her 
labors for the real good of all.. With her I too say, “Iam 
tor Freethought without limitation, always spoken openly 
and with honesty.” I was truly glad to see James Parton 
come out so plainly for the repeal of the Comstock laws, 
and the article on “Beliefs aud Disbeliefs,” shows that 
many of our most cultured writers and thinkers are Liberals. 
D. W. Hull on ‘ Moral Disease” has probed a subject that 
has long needed public discussion and the advanced light of 
the age thrown upon it. So many helpless unfortunates 
are cruelly punished and even robbed of life for what they 
could not help, what was a disease and not a crime. I 
missed ‘Deacon Skidmore,” but of course prominence 
must now be given to the matters concerning the Liberal 

_, League Congress and I do hope and trust the next ofe may 
“bea meeting of good spirits and true, and that love and 
good will may pervade its councils, Thine truly, 
ELMINA DRAKE LENKER. 


Macomsy, ILL, Nov. 26, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Kir: After a lapse of some time 

I feel to write you again, hoping to giv you a few words of 

_ encouragement in the noble work in which you are en: 
gaged.. While I have deprecated the war of words and 
sentiments between Zhe Index and Tan FRUTH SEEKER 
1 cannot but feel that a sense of truth and justice is on your 
side, I believe, and I think I know and can truthfully re- 
resent that the feelings of the Liberals of the West and 
orth are in accord With mine, that if we cannot agree on 
the minor points of difference, we should at least not be 
against. If we cannot-be for anyone who gets into trouble 
while working for the great end, viz., the entire separation 
yof .clitxch and state, to the end that we shali not even be 
“ostracized socially because we cannot see things theolgically, 
as our more credulous neighbor does. . Our worthy brother 
of The Index should hav been, in reference to your's, Hey- 
wood's and others’ troubles, more as the Illinois volunteer 
just before he entered the battle of Buena Vista prayed 
God to be (it was his first attempt). He said, ‘Oh Lord! be 
for us if you can; but if you cannot, do not be against us, 
but lay low and keep shady and you will see the d—dst 
fight you ever seen.” The Index, and those who are 80 
earnest to excuse the action of the minority, to the extent 
that they misrepresent the motives and sentiments of those 
who signed your petition for the repeal of the Comstock 
laws do the Liberals, especially of the West and North, 

` great injustice when they designate them as ‘‘dealers in 
obscene literature; and Freelovers,” and bear in mind that 
we consist of no inconsiderable number, and that if all the 
petitions were like those from this section, the business con: 
nection accompanied the name=-mer¢hants,. physicians, 
lawyers, farmers, mechani¢s, etc., and all of good standing 
and reputation, and most of them married Men with sons 
and daughters. . One of our towns furnished more names to 
the petition than any other town or city in the Union 
town noted for its sobriety, for its obedience to law and 

. : order;-and last, but not least, for its humanity. Not a 
“place that could furnish the „material for even one of the 
_ Rey, Talmage’s sensational “ varieties.” Seventy thou- 


sand petitioners! Why the West and North alone could, and 
were it to do over would, send five hundred thousand 
names calling for repeal. ‘Neither are we ‘‘ dealers in ob- 
scenity,” and as for Freelovism we’ (save our respected edi- 
tor of the Seymour Times—-Doctor Monroe of whom and 
whose ability we are a great admirer), know but little of its 
teachings, and certainly, we find him (at least when he has 
the spleen), advocating the action of the ‘‘bolters” and 
surely his proclimation smacks somewhat of Freelove, inas- 
much as he wants us to walk nine milés, and support 
from seven to nineteen if they are good looking, and the 
But then we will forgive the 
. Tilton 
(and we know he will for he is too kind of heart to do oth- 
‘We do not know her, neither hav we seen or read 
It is her 
nobleness and boldness in resisting the persecution under- 
lying the actions of Anthony Comstock and embodying the 
principles of the Church in and under the name of the Y, 
M. C. A., that we admire. It cannot be a very bad book 
or Elizur Wright, the old wheel-horse of human and social 
reform and advancement would not read and retain it in his 
possession. Will the President release Heywood? I venture 
the assertion, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
many more. than seventy thousand Liberais heartily hope 
that the mission to Washington of the kind-hearted Laura 


partners of our bosom, etc. 
Doctor if-he will render due honor to Josephine 


erwise). 
‘t Cupid's Yokes,” nor is it material to the issue. 


Kendrick may be crowned: with success, 


I am pleased that you announce in your last that B. F. Un- 
derwood has had the fairness to denounce the infamy of styl- 
ing the repealers “venders of obscenity.” He knows it to be 
an unjust epithet, and it enhances the already growing high 
regard that we of the West hav for his ability and highly 
cultivated reasoning powers, <I had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to some_of his ablest addresses at the Freethought Con- 
vention. held at La Hare, ILL, Nov. 8th, 9th, and 10th, and 
we feel-that he is an able worker in the ‘‘common cause.” 
In a conversation with him relative to the Syracuse disa- 
greement, he said that he ‘Shad not withdrawn from the 
old League, but-was a member of both, and that it was his 
most earnest wish that they reunite before the end of 
a year, and if not that they at least work harmoniously on 
the main issue.” Wm. F. Jamieson, one af the ablest lectu- 
rers of the West and North, in our cause, was present at 
the Convention, and expressed himself in the same conéilia- 
Bro. Jamieson is dealing sturdy blows on the 
strongholds of theology, while he deprecates the unseasona- 
ble warfare. of the Eastern Liberals among themseives, 
Now is the time that all our forces should be concentrated 
in opposition to the waning powers of * theological super- 
stition.” They see ‘‘the handwriting on the wall,” and are 
marshaling their forces for the contest, making breastworks 


tory mood. 


of all bickerings among ourselves. They mean business, 


One of the noted divines of the West said lately in one of 
his discourses, ‘* That the Christians (so-called) should hav 
a Christian ticket in all elections from President down.” 
Let them make a success in that, then would we hav their 
God, whether we would or no, embodied in the Conatitution, 
if their commission for the revision of the Bible can decide 


which god it is. 


A. B. Cole of Macomb, IN., the talented lawyer and ora- 
tor, delivered one of his course of lectures—Superstitious 
Follies, at the La Harpe Convention, and-the interest with 
which it was listened to, and satisfaction expressed as to its 
merits, warrants me ın saying that its deep research as to 
the authenticity of the Bible; its total exposition of their 
Mt. Sinai manuscript ; its exposé of the dire necessity to 
which the ‘‘bread and butter brigade” are reduced to 
bolster up their waning hold upon the credulity of the 
masses; its pert exposition of theg fall of the first pair in 
Eden’s bower ; its review of the Bible lusts, rapines, mur- 
ders, and its ‘thus saith the lord’ (with a little 1,) are hercu- 
lean blows calculated to set both man and woman to read- 
ing and thinking for themselves instead of hiring others for 
that purpose, and all Liberals should be glad to know and 
be more than willing to encourage those who hav the cour- 


age and boldness to beard the theologian in his stronghold, 


knowing that they will all unite to ostracise him—Catholic 
In conclusion I will say, that it is 
my humble opinion, that if Abbot & Co., will not let you 
alone you can further your own aud the interest of the 
cause, by letting his shafts pass unnoticed, for rest assured 

4 iberals of this whole country are not going 


and Protestant alike. 


that the sturdy ] } 
to be governed by any bolting clique, or any other clique, 


but simply by their own honest convictions in this unequal 


fight between ‘' The Gods and Humanity.” 


‘s With malice toward none, but with charity for all,” I 


subscribe myself. Yours respectfully, T. L. KENDRICK 


CANESVILLE, Wi8,, Dec. 2, 1878. 


D. M. BENNETT, Dear Si: I wish to announce in the 
columns of your most liberal of all papers, that I am pre- 


pared to giv Liberal Lectures in any place or before any 
society within a reasonable distance from home, and would 


like my name and address permanently added to your list of 
1s. I hav had experience in the past as a public 


lectures. 
speaker, and feel myself competeat to address the Liberal 


public upon such topics as I choose to discuss. My terms 


are moderate. i , 
And now a word of fraternal greeting to you who so 
bravely meet freedom’s foes, not only in the ranks of ortho- 


doxy, but among professed and cultured Liberals. Let me 
assure you that all over the prairie lands of our broad 


western country beat thousands of strong and true souls in 
full accord with the expansive and free 


and Comstock Liberals. 
pass remember that all our hands reach out to you in 


cordial, sympathetic clasp, while our hearts breathe the fer- 
vent Wish that victory shall be on the side of the champions 


of freedom of thought, speech, and press, which means a 


free humanity. - Thine for the right, 
ELVIRA WHEELOCE. 


: ADRIAN, MICH., Nov. 28, 1878. 

Frrenp D. M. Bennett: As I hav just finished reading 
Judge Hurlbut’s Address in the last TRUTH SzzxER, I must 
say that I was rather surprised to find that a man of such 
mental attainments as some parts of his address betrays, 
should use it in fighting a ghost of his own creating. As 
his Honor asks the charity of his audience on account of 
his age and infirmities (to begin with), in case he shouid 
stumble under the weight of its importance, he hoped they 
might giv him credit at leset for good intentions, which he 
tells us is considered by some ag not 3 mean order of talent, 
Jf the honorable judge had thought of this when he was 
helding Mr. Heywood up to his audience as a fool, and his 
little book as a pole-cat, it would hav been a trait of good 
sense in him. He seems to be terribly afraid of ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Yokes,” as tending to lead the race back to the ape.like 
man, or, rather, at he would say, to the man-like ape. I 


iberalism that dis- 
tinguishes you and your co-workers from the ‘ obscenity ” 
And in the trial that the brave 
and independent trio of Freethought advocates are soon to 


would not wish to intimate ape to the honorable judge, but 
I can’t help but feel that this sounds a little apish to me. 
To be sure there are some parts of the little book that I 
could not approve of, so there are many parts of the Bible 
that I cannot approve of, as well as much obscene and vul- 
gar in that old religious text-book that has kept the race 
back, ape-like, to a greater extent than all the “ Cupid’s 
Yokes” ever can, though they were spread over the land as 
thick as the autumn leaves, and for this reason I never en- 
couraged the reading of it in my family. 

The honorable judge tells us that when he was young he 
wrote a work in which he maintained‘ the legal right of a 
man to bea fool. Of course this was sound logic, because 
it isa plain case. he had no choice in hig creation. But I 
would like to ask his Honor this question, From his moral 
standpoint, has a man and woman the right to join together 
in legal marriage and giv parentage to fools ? 

We will a'l be glad to hear from Mr. Wakeman on the 
freedom of the mails. I, for one, want no censor sitting in 
‘judgment on thy mail, to tell me what I must not read nor 
let my children read. The next move would be to tell me 
what I must read and what my children must read and what 
church we must support. No! no! Mr, Editor, when I pay 
Unelo Sam to carry my mail for me, he becomes my servant 
for the time being, and I will expect him to carry it as I 
direct him, without poking his nose into it to see what kind 
of literature I hav to send or get for myselt and family to 
read, as I feel that I am abundantly abie to attend to that 
matter myself. i 

Yours for a higher manhood, common sense, and the 
entire repeal of ali postal laws touching the freedom of the 
press and the mails, BAMUEL D, MOORE, 


San Joss, CaL., Nov. 18, 1878, 

FRIEND BENNETT : ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” came all right, and 
has been read by a number, and I for one do not see any- 
thing very obscene in it. It: contains many facts and sug- 
gestions which would harm no one to know and to ponder 
upon. With ‘Cupid's Yokes” we received two copies of 
the “ Declaration of Rights,” one of which I took and got 
a few names attached, and I hereby return it ag I had not 
time to canvass for names, J asked a few to sign, but they 
seemed to smell obscenity, wanted time to investigate, to 
read the pamphlet, etc., etc. Heywood’s theory appears 
to be pretty good in some respects ; that is, emancipating 
women, giving her the right and liberty to own herself, to 
select the best stock to breed from, instead of being com- 
pelled to hav children by mere wrecks of humanity, as 
drunkards, idiots, fools, and lunatics ; to improve the hu- 
man race on precisely the same principles as cattle breeders 
do their stock. That is good doctrine, friend Bennett, but 
I imagine Heywood is too fast, is in advance of the age. 
Public opinion must be educated up before sucha radical 
theory could go into practice. But enough of this, 

I see by THE TRUTH SEEKER that you had a pretty stormy 
time at Syracuse. Some delegates made remarks that ought 
to disgrace a real Liberal. I think, Bennett, your position 
is exactly right on the obscenity question and the Comstock 
law. I say repeal! if it can be brought about. I want the 
right of speaking, writing, or publishing my honest vicws 
on all subjects whatever. 

In your issue of Nov. 9th is a first-rate letter from H. Ta 
Green, headed ‘‘The Liberal League Movement,” t Now 
for work.” Yes; let the weapons of warfare be laid aside 
and all fall into the ranks of both ‘‘ Leagues” and work for 
the cause of truth, morality, liberty, and constitutional 
rights and against superstition, intolerance, persecution, and 
priesteraft. 

I appreciate your labors, friend Bennett, and intend to 
aid you a trifle, if money comes in, by sending for some 
books and pamphlets, Fraternally yours, 

: Taos Parsons, 


PRATT, ILL., Dec. 4, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I was elected state representa. 
tive of the Eleventh Senatorial District of the state of Ill- 
inois on Nov. 5, 1878, by a large majority on the National 
Greenback ticket. I received a much larger vote than the 


bers made a great effort to defeat meon account of my re- 
ligion. I only mention this to show Mr. Abbot that it is 
not anyways likely that Iam in favor of obscenity, and I 
am With you to the end for repeal. I was one of tho seventy 
thousand signers to the petition, and also circulated the peti- 
tion, and I think Mr. Abbot has shown himself a bigot and 
a fanatic, and I can find no cause to find any fault with 
your course. OF course I dislike family quarreis in our 
ranks as much as any: one, but I could see no other way 
open for you only to defend yourself. How such a man as 
Underwood can hav any sympathy with Abbot is past my 
comprehension. I think every Liberal should eut loose 
from bigots whether they profess to be Liberal or not. 
The Index man is as bad or worse than a full fledged 
orthodox clergyman to the cause of Liberalism and human~ 
ity. I hav no sympathy for a falsifier, and when Abbot says 
you are in favor of obscenity, he knows he is speaking 
falsely. Respectfully, JAMES M. PRATT, 


VINELAND, N. J., Dec. 6, 1878. 

I hav just read T. C. Leland’s elucidation of the principles 
of liberty applie to love, amplifying on Emerson’s little 
bequest, under the caption, ‘‘ The Poets on Freelove,” and 
am so grateful for his favor to the public—benefitting the 
many who do not readily perceive that when thus applied 
purity, elevation, and justice are designed—that I cannot 
turn from the topic without an expression of joy. Could T 
take in hand Tur TRUTH Seexer of Nov. 23d, go torth 
laying this arlicle before the best cultured women of Amer- 
ica, no doubt but a million would wish to sign my card. 
Just one point in the poet’s idea I would that the poet Le- 
land had‘a little more itluminated. All wiil not quite see 
that exercising love without the decision of knowledge is 
being ‘‘mean;” that Freethought on love, as on hope, or 
on business, and okeylng reason’s mandate in the case, is 
“ courage stout,” and that when invited by the monarch 
Mind, ‘the gods arrive.” But to fully explain love would 
require more writers than hav felt free to investigate It; yet 
they who hav love enough to love liberty ought to hav lib- 
erty enough to free their love and honor enough to sustain 
koth. Mr. Leland’s good service will hav some thanks 
before the gazing, faltering world, an! very many where: 
lack of courage cannot manifest. May bis sensitive spirit; 
feel these as secret donations in his stilly hours. : 

Mary E. TILLOTSON, 
—— 
Some dentists assert that eight children out of ten inkerit 


the father’s teeth, not the mother’s. 


Ir 1s reported that Mr, Gerome inteyde to paint a picture 
of the burning of Shelley's corpse Ox the Italian coast neay 
Viareggio, g 3 : 


1 . 


strength of my party, although some of the church mem- . 


7398 The Truth Seeker, December 15, 1676. 


Parson Williams’ Sabbath Breaking. i nancies THE 

! ng-| Proceedings and Addresses To Books For The Thourhtfu 

G ele E pia AT TEE Resurrection of Jesus. | l 
ae ote vate wh ae x y 8. BELL ' (THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Winwood 

Ste tac eta wnio } BY W. B. : Reade, (Second edition.) Extra cloth, toned 
Rince he lived snd laughed and preached. s Price, 25 cents, For sale at this office. peper, 12 mo, 5483. pp. Postpaid, $3. : 

But his memory in New England © : - 7 > - It is really a remarkable book, in whieh uni- 
No winter snows ean kill ; HELD AT : (H H R 0 N j H D ] g E A S E $ : versal history is „Polled down” with surprising 

> ų — rim. 
Of his goodness and his drollness . J ı Tho sketch of early Egyptlan history, in the 


ory, 
Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the first chapter, is a- masterpiece of historical 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women.and writing. He has a stvle that reminds us of 
the various causes, physical] and social, leading Macaulay.—Penn Monthly. ` . 
tothem, are plainly treated by that plainest of NATHANIEL VAUGHAN, A novel. By Fred 
books, PLAIN LK. erika Macdonald, author of the’ Iliad of the 
MEDIO COMMON. SENSE—nearly 1,000 Hast,” ete, 3 vola:.in 1, extra cloth, black and 
pages, 200 illustrations—by DR. E. B. FOOTE, gold side stamp, 12mo, 404 pp. Postpaid. $1.60. 
of 120 LEXINGTON AVE.,NEW XORK,to whom “An independent and respectable study of 
all letters trom the sick should be addressed. characterin the law of circumstance such as 
In its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett’s even George Eliot might not hay been ashamed 
TRUTH SEEKER thus speaks of UR. FOOTEand toown. , .. Ít is areally artistic composi: 
his medical publications: “We know him (Dr. tion, with a sound moral expressed, though not 
Foote) arsonally ang intimatóly, and xe bets obtruded, on the canvas. Westminster Review. 
an 

that he is a man of the highest incentives and Oba nee SDB ABOUT THE DEVIL: nd 
motivem whone life has baon spont in instruct- Charles Bradlaugh. Portrait, 2d edition, extra 
such information as is well caleulated to ena- elses gold side stamp. 12 mo. 260 pp. Postpaid, 
blethem to be more healthy, more happy, and ` In a handsome volume before us, Charles 
to be better and more useful men and women. ! Bradlaugh has” A Faw Words ” to say ” About 
His medical works possess the highest value, 'the Devil.” Mr. Bradlaugh has aright to his 
and have been introduced and thoroughly Few Words, and the Devil Will, we presume, at 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, ‘no distant day, hav a “few words” to say to 
who, to-day, stand ready to bear willing testi- Mr, Bradlaueh, and will doubtless get the best 
mony to the great benefit they have derived ofthe argument.—Chicage Interior. 

from the physiological, hygienic, and, moral) -ISSUES OP THE AGE: Or, Consequences In- 
bee aN inte 29,735 xy HOME TALE ARB AT. YOlvedin Modern Thought. By Henry v. Ped- 


Watkins, N, Y., August 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, 1878. cs 


+. A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 
by Dr. T. L. Brown, Prof. A..L. Rawson, 
Hider F. W, Evans, Elder G, A, Lomas, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
‘Dr. T, B. Taylor, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
James Parton, T.. B. Wakeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. C. Leland, C. D. B. Miils, Mrs. 
L. N. Colman, Mra. P, R. Lawrence, Ella E. 
Gibson, Mrs. Mary E. Tillotson, Mrs. Clara 
Neyman, Mrs. Augusta g Bristol, W. 
E. Copeland, Horace Seaver, John W. Trues- 
dell, W. S. Bell, and several other persons. 
It is a volume of rare value, containing the 
best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, and will bea valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
ry. 
Sent by mail at $1.25. Hundreds of orders 


Countiesa legends linger still. 


And among those treasured legends 
I bold this one 2 boon, 

How he gotin Deacon Orosby’s hay 
On a Sunday afternoon, 


He was midway in a sermon, 

Most orthodox, on grace, 
When a sound of distant thunder 
, Broke the quiet of the place. 


Now the meadows of the Crosbys 
Lay full within'his sight. 

As he glanced from out the window 
Which stood open on the right, 


And the green and fregrant haycocks 
By acres there did stand; 
Not a meadow like the Deacon’s 
Far or near fn all his land, 
Quick and loud the claps of thunder 
Went rolling through the skies, 
And the Parson saw his Deacon 


| 


Looking out with anxious eyes. should come in at once. Address D. M. Lneshagers of EDAIN B iTS AUTHOR IN der: Extra cloth, beveled, gold back and side 
" Now, my brethren,” called the Parson. BENNETT, 141 Eighth Bt. PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. Price of the | SMD, 1? ine. ortai Vaimo Bas evidently kent 


And called with might and main, 
“We must get in Brothor Crosby’s hay, 
Tig our duty now most plain t” 


And he shut the great red Bible, 
And tossed his sermon down. 

Nota man could run more swiftly 
Than the Parson in that town. 


And he ran now to the meadow, 
With all his strength and speed; 

And the congregation followed, 
All bewlldered, in his lead, 


Ha! not often on a Sunday 
Such sieht as this, I ween, 
Of a parson and his people, 
A New England town had seen. 


With a will they worked and shouted, 
And olesred the fleld apace; 

And the Parson led the singing, 
While the sweat rolled down his face. 


And It thundered, £ercer, louder; 
And dark grew east and west; 

But the bay was undercover, . 
And the Parson had worked best. 


Not a moment had been wasted ; 
Tho rain was falling fast 
Aa the Parson and his people 
Through the village breathless passed, 


And again In pew and pulpit i 
Their places took composed; 

And the Parson preached his sermon 
To " Afteonthly,” where It closed. 


When the services were ended 
The people talking stayed, 

And among tbe sternly pious 
There were bitter comments made. 


And the good old Deacon Crosby, 
A meek and godly man, 

Hardly dared rejoice his haycocks 
Had been savéd on such a plan. 


But the Parson came down, striding 
In baste, the narrow aiale, 

And the Deacon's bent old shoulders 
He patted, with a smile, ` 


And ke sald: ° No fear, my brother, 
Lest God think it is a sin; 

For he sent the sun to make your hay, 
and your friends to get it in,” 


E, H, 


[ee] 
GOLD MEDAL at Paris Exposition, 1878 
GO-LABORERS’ do. do, 1878 
GOLD MEDAL Sweden & Norway, 1878 
GOLD MEDAL Aksana perie*1878 
SILVER MEDAL (for cases) do, 1878 
MASON & HAMLIN 


Have the honor to announce the above awards for thelr 


CABINET ORGANS 


the present season. ‘The award at Paris is the kigh- 
est distinction in the power of the juries to confer, 
and is the ONLY GOLD MEDAL awarde 
to Amencan musical instruments. THIRTY-ONE 
leading manufacturers of the. world were fh compe. 
tition. At Every World’s Exposition 
for twelve years the MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS have been awarded Highest Honors, 
viz: Paris, 1878; Sweden, 18783 Phila- 
. delphin, 1876.; Santiago, 1875; Vienna 
1873; Paris, 1867. NO OTHER AMERICAN 
“ORGANS EVER ATTAINED HIGHEST AWARD 
AT ANY WORLD'S EXPOSITION. Sold for 
cash, or pereme by installments. Latest CATA- 
LOGUES wh_ newest styles, prices, ete., free. 
PASON, S: HAMLUL OR AN ČO., 154 Tremont 
street, PON ; nion Square, NEW YORE; 
250 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, i 


What Five Dollars 
Will Do: 


It will pay for THE TRUTE SEEKER one year 
and a copy of elther of the following great 
works: The World's Sages. Thinkers.and Re- 
formers, The Ohamplona of the Church, Vis- 
count Amberlay's Aualysis of Religious Bellef, 
Thomas Paine’s Great Theological and Politi- 
eal Works in one large volume; or a copy of any 
two of the above works without TEE TRUTH 
RezEER, Postage paid on all, 


A Modern Symposium. 


SUBJECTS: 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Fro- 
eric Harrison, R. H. Hutton, Prof, Huzle: 
Lord Blachford, Hon. Roden Noel. Lord Bel- 
borne, Oanon Barry, R. W. Greg, Rev. Baldwin. 
Brown, Dr. W. G, Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DEOLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF: By Sir 
James Stephen, Rev. Mr. Martineau, Frederic 
Harrison, The Dean of St, Paul’s, The Duke of 
Argyle, Prof. Olifford, Dr. W. G. Ward, Prof. 
Huxley, R. H. Hutton. . 

1 vol., crown 8v0, cloth, neat, $1.25, 

Utterances never surpassed by writers om 
these grave and all-important pubjects, Re- 
markable for thelr terse originality. The 


names of the writers are a guarantee of the! 


thoroughness of the work. 


For sale by BENNETT, 


D. M. ' 
141 Eighth 8t.. New York. 
Ingersoll’s Second Volume. 


The Ghosis and Other Lectures, 


CONTAINING 
The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child ; The Declaration of 
| Independence ; About Farm 
ng in Illinois ; PS ge at» 
incinnati,; “ The Past 
Rises before me 


and doing a favor to the general public. At the 
request, however. of Col. [ngerso : 


aus pices. D. M. BENNETT, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containing the passages not usually read in 
churches and Sunday-schools, but well calcu- 
lated to show the real valua o : 


The Holy Volume. / 
To the : 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schools, 
The Young Mews Christian Associa- 
tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vica, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 
and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
this volume is consistently, conscien- 
tiously, and piously dedicated. 


164 pagos. 19mo.Paper, 8) cents; cloth, 50 cter- 
re eh a ee a gee 


' PROF. PAYNE’S 


{Catarrh Vapor and Liquid 


Ozone 
Is Specially Recommended 


For. that prevalent disease, Oatarrh im the 
head and throat. Hundreds of cases hav been 
cured by it after other remedies hav signally 
failed. It arrests the disease by destroying the 
invisible parasites or animaleule which cause 
the disease, arresting putrefaction, killing 
contagion, purifying the system, and disinfect- 
ing the blood. Itis used by inhaiation, and is 
algo used internally with the greatest success, 
not only in Oatarrhk but also Dyspepsia, Scarlet 
Fever, Small Pox, Measles, Dysentery, ete., ete. 
Used in connection with Prof. Payne's Liver 
Renovator Pills it will cure when a cure is pos- 
sible. Price $1 a Bottle. Pills 25 cents. Send 
by express. Address. PROF. W. PAYNE, 


Peabody Hotel, 
ats 260 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Religion of the 
Future. — 


A Discourse, by NETTIE Prask Fox, Editor of 

jows Pomple, Rocncarer he Bandas hoe al 
‚Bo : N. X.. Sunday. Noy, 10, 

1878. Price 10 centa, For sale at this Ofc” 


; for Dersonal man pugtions, explanatory of 


new Popular Edition, by mail, pestage bres | 
paid oni $1.50. Oontents table freo. AGENTS ! 

ANTED.’ MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING | 
OOMPANY. 129 East 28th Street. New York. toil 


AMBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


‘HIS 


Character and Doctrine. — 

A Chapter from “The Analysis af 
a Religious Belief. 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 

as given such great satisfaction that numer- 
ous requests have been made that it be issued 
separate for more genera! distribution. Those 
requests have been cheerfully complied with. 
165 pages. large 1gmo, Price, by mall, paper, 36 
cents; cloth, 60 cents. For sale atthis office. 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT. 

Send 25 cents to DR. ANDREW STonzE, Troy, N. 
Y. and obtain a large, highly-illuatrated book 
on the system of Vitalizing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing:by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cuts 


ə sublime science of 
eine. 


Proceedings `of the Indigna- 
tion Meeting, . 
Held in Faneuil Hall, 


Thursday evening, Aug. 1, 1878, to protes 
against the i done to the Preston 
of the Press by the imprisonment 
of E. H. Heywood. — 


A handsome octavo pamphlet of 638 Pees, 
containing speeches of Hon, Elizur Wright 
Prof. J.H. ‘oohey, Thaddeus B. Wakeman 
Rey. J. M. L. Babcock, Laura Kendrick, Prof. A 
L. Rawson, and Moses Hull, and letters frora 
Alfred E. Giles, Theron O. Leland, Parker Pills. 
bury, A. J. Grover, and D. M. Bennett, 

rice, 25 cents, Sent by mail to any addresa 
on receipt of price, by the publisher, 
tf25 BENJ. R. TUCKER, Oambridgs, Mass. 
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ly5 


National Greenback Labor Songster, 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, Tatriotie, Pro- 
` gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popular airs, with several pieces of 
original music. Including also 

CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS, 


By B. M. Lawzenos, M, D. 


Price 10 cents, or $6.00 per hundred, sent by 
mail. Address this office. 


& week in yourcwntown. Termsand s3 
PG outit free, H. BALLELT '& 0O., Bore 
tand. Maine. ly? 


PLANET READING. 


Consultations reliable. Business, marriages, 
dosses, speculations, etc.. foretoid with strikin 
accuracy, Answers by letter for $1 or 32 acoord- 
ing to amount. Glve precise date of birth, and 
stato questions to be answered. ` Address 

adam E. H. BENNETT, 73 Washington Square 

4th street), 43176 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


AND’ 


Popish Nunneries, 


BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest, A very 
interesting work, 220 DaECE Paper foe centa. 


Oloth, 75 contis. .M. : 
141 Eighth st.. New York. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life. occupations, 
etc., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Perey B. Randolph, through the medi- 
pmship of Mra. Francis H. McDougal and Mra. 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steal- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 

Prices $1.50, post-paid by mail, 

: ; D. M. BENNETT 


What SIXTY CENTS Wil Do 


T wiil pay for THE TRUTA SEEKER tires months 
and & copy of Thomas Paine’s AGE oF Reason 
oracopy of the New AMERICAN Pocket Dio- | 
TIONARY {Illustrated}, with 80,000 words. Post- 
age paid on all, i | 


company with many of the finer spirits of the 
age, until his mind bas become imbued with the 
fragrance of their thought. He has excellent 
tendencies, elevated tastes, and sound aspira- 
tions.—N. Y, Tribune, : : 

THE CHRIST OF PAUL; Or, the Enigmas of 
Obristianity. 8t John never in Agia Minor; 
Irenæus the author of the Fourth Gospel; the 
Frauds of the Churchmen of the Second Cen- 
tury Exposed. By George Reber, Extra cloth, 
12 mo, 400 pp, Postpaid, $2. 

The purpose of this book isto convince the 
world that the greater part of the New Testa- 
ment, as at present received by Christians, was 
fabricated by the dogmatists of the second ¢en- 
tury, to enforce doctrines which were not war- 
ranted by the original teachings of Obrist and 
the Apostles.—V, Y. World. i i 

PERSONAL IMMORTALITY, and Other Pa- 
pers. By Josie Oppenheim. Extra cloth, 12 
mo, 98 pp. Postpaid, $1. A woman's modest 
and considerate statement of her dissent from 
current, theological ideas—in which Immortal- 
ity and Prayer are discussed with ability, from 
a standpoint of pure Rationalism. 

THE HISTORIOAL JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
By M. iSchlesinger. Ph. D., Rabbi of the Oon- 
gregation Anshe Emeth, Albany, N. Y. Extra 
cloth, 12 mọ, 98 pp, Postpaid, $1. 

This little volume of less than a hundred 
pages contains What # conscientious and 

earned Jew of the nineteenth contury has, to 
say about Jesus Obrist ag an bisiorical figure 
and character.—St. Louis Republican. 

THE ULTIMATE GENERALIZATION, An 
Effort in the Philosophy of Science. Extra 
cloth, 12mo, 68pp. Postpaid, 75 conin, The state- 
ment, accompanied by strong. evidence, of B 
new law named" Correlation,” larger or more 
inclusive than that of Evolution ; claimed to be 
the ultimate inductive basis of the Philosophy 
of Science, and by implication to have a bear- 
ing more Or jess direct upon all the great ques- 
tions of the time. - 

THE CASE AGAINST THE CHURCH. A 
Summary of the Arguments against Christian- 

ty. “Not giving heed to Jewish fables,’’—Titus 
i,14. Extra cloth, 12mo, 72 pp. Postpaid, 75 cts. 
An attempt is here made to apply the principles 
of scientific materialism to the investigation of 
the myths and legends of Christianity. 

ESSAYS ON MIND, MATTER, FORCES, THE- 
OLOGY. ETO, By Charles E, Townsend. Extra 
cloth, 12mo, 404pp. Postpaid, $2. The author 
advances some novel theories on theological 
and scientific questions, leading to somewhat 
original conclugions. 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF SOIENOE. Tyn- 
dalls Belfast Inaugural Address, and the Fa- 
mous Articles of Professor Tyndall and Sir 
Henry Thompson on PRAYER. With portrait 
and Biographical Sketch of Professor Tyndall. . 
and opinions of his services by the eminent 
sciontist Professor H. Helmholtz. Postpaid 
paper, 36 cents ; cloth. 75 cents. Inaugural and 
portrait, paper, 15 cents. 

Profesor Tyndall has inaugurated a new era 
in scientific development, and has drawn the 
sword ina battle whose clash of arms will pres- 
ently resound through the ciyilized world.—W. 


‘geibune. 
ie D. M. BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t., New York. 


THE WORLD'S. 
Sixteen Crucified Saviors; 


CR, 
CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST. 


CONTAINING 


New, Startling, and Extraordinary Revelations 
in Religious History. which disclose the 
Oriental ovigin of all the doctrines 
principles, Precepts and 

miracles ot the sitde 


Christian New Testame 


and furnishing a Key for unlocking many; 
Sacred Mysteries, besides comprising the aks 


History of Stateen Oriental Crucified Gods, 


BY KERSEY GRAVES, ; 
Author of " The Biography of Saten,” and "Th 
Bible of Bibles” (comprising a de- 
scription of twenty bibles). 


This wonderful and exhaustive volume by Mr. 
Graves wiil, we are certain, take high rank as 
a book of reference in the field which he has 
thosen for it. The amount of mental labor fec- 
essary to coliate and compile the varled inform- 
ation contained in it must have been severe and 
arduous indeed, and now that it is in such con- 
venient shape the student of freethought will 
not willingly allow it te go out of print. But the 
book is byno megns a mere collation of views 
or statistics; throughout its entire course the 
author—as will be seen by his title-page and 
chapter-heads—follows. & definite line of re- 
search and argument to the close, and his con- 
clusions go, like sure arrows, to the mark. 

Printed on fine white paper, larga 12m0.,886 
pages, $2. Address, 


D, M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth 8t N. Y, 
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A book that ought to bein the hands of every 
zune woman and every young girl in the 
ubtry. 


BY MARY J. BTUDLEY, M.D., 


Graduate, Resident Physician, and Teacher of 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, 
Farminghem, Mass. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS : 


Study God’s Poem; Know Thyself; What 
shail we Eat, and How shall we look It? The 
Heart; How we Breathe; he Brain and 
Nerves ; Nerves and A UET AS How Plants 
and Animals are Perpetuated: How to Bacome 
Beautiful; The Uses and Abuses of Dress; 
The Mate and the Home; Perfect Woman. 

o book of 260 pages contains more valuable 
information than is found in this volume. 

Price. in cloth. $1.25. Sold by 


KIDDER’S 
SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING. 


This hook should be in the hands of every 
pee-keeper in our land, whether he has one 
swarm of bees or a hundred. 

It is a guide to the bee-mabter, in every 
branch of the business, 

No more losing bees in winter; nor in their 
filght to the forests in swarming time; norin 
their being destroyed by moth millers, or by 
being robbed by other bees. No more stinging 
by bees when we go to the hive for honey or for 
any other ur 088. 

In fact t ook shows how all losses and 
trouble with. our bees Gan be successfully over- 
come and remedie 

iong onthe other hand it will instruct any one 

bow they can kuep bees with great profit, and 

with but a smal? investment. 

Wohi book vootains more matter than any 
Scher book that sella for one dollar and fifty 
cents. 

But in order to havea rapid sale and place 
the book within the reach of all, the publisher 
proposes to sell the book atthe very low price 


of 75 cents bound, paper covers 50 cents. 


Sold at Toe TRUTE SEEKER Office, 141 Eighth 
street. New York. 


Heathens of the Heath 


A ROMANCE, BY WM. McDONNELL, 
AUTHOR oF “ EXETER HALL,” ETO. 


This work is rich {n romantic and pathetic 
incidents, and exhibits with an overwhelming 
array of facts the atrocities committed by the 

Ohurch. It shows that the purest morality ex- 
ists without the Bible, and that many ofthe hes- 
then philosophers were lovers of virtue. The 
folly of Christian ministers is fully portrayed 
Hypocrisy and bigotry are clearly exposed, d, and 
the road to virtue and true happiness plai aly 
marked out. A most pleasing romance is woven 
into the work, in which much opportunity is 
afforded the author for fine descriptions and 
benatiful sentiments whick he sc well knows 
how to give utterance to. The characters in the 
tale are invested with much interest; the nero 
and heroine gain the love of every reader. “On 


the whale, it is the work of a master hand~a 
work of unaffected beauty and the deepest in- 
terest.” “One of the most valuable features of 
the work -is, its positions ara all proven. « 
Every thinking, enquiring. mind should peruse 
oR 690 pp. 10M0, Price, in paper, 91.00; eleth 


their name, express and P, O. , address, 


+ ROOT, 183 Pearl Street, New York. 


THE VOICES. 


“The Voices of Nature,” “ The Voice of a 
Pebble,” “Tha Voice of Superstition,” and “The 
Voice of Prayer.” stb Edition. A Poetical Eyo- 
Opening volume of 226 pages. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


Judge Baker in an elaborate review of “ The 
Voices” says: “Considered in the Heht of a 
controversial or didactic poem, it is without 
an equal in contemporaneous literatura, the 
birth ofan audacious mind, and is destined to 
excite greater and more arid wider encircling 
waves of sectarian agitation than any anti- 
credal Work ever published,” 

Price reduced to one doilar. Sold wholegale 
and retail at The Truth Seeker office. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


IF, THEN, AND WHEN. 


From the Doctrines of the Church. In Poet- 
ry. Particularly sharp and pointed, It ig well 
worth reading. Prica only 10 cents. Sold at 
The Truth Seaker office. 
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THE GREAT SPECIALIST, 


Treats all Private, Chronic, and Sexual 
Diseases with unprecedented suecess. The 
thousands of cures heis performing annually 
substantiate this fact. He has at this moment 
pau ents in every Btate of the Union and inthe 

ritish Provinces, Eyerg roador of this who 
has any affection of the Head, Throat, Lungs, 
Heart, Stomach, Liver. Kidneys, Bladder, Bow- 
els. Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or Nou- 
ralgic Difficulties, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Biood Impurities, Tumors, Oancers, or any 
Nervous Affections, or diseases of the Ere or 

‘ar. are invited to write to Dr, Fellows, whose 

system of practice is entirely original, omitting 

1 Druge 8 and Mineral Medicines of hoth the 
Old and New schools, hence reliable. The Dot- 
tor’s crowning medical achlevamont his been 
in the discovery of an external or outside ap- 
plication for the permanent cure of Sperma- 
abuse in aod Impotency as the result of self- 

uge in youth, sexual excess in muturer years, 
pnd, other causes, producing samo of tha fol- 
owing effects: Nervousness, Sominal Emig- 
sions night omisssions, by dreama), Dimnaess 
gt Right, Defective memory, Physical Deony, 

es on Face, Aversion to Noctety of Fe- 
melas, lonfusion of Ideas, Loss of Sexual Pow- 
er, tSn ete, rendering marriage improper or 
unk appy; 

Dr. Fellows has preserib>d his external rem- 
edy for 1,500 cases Without a failuro to oure ing 
singlo case, and somo of them wero In terri- 
bly sh, ttered condition ; had baen in the Inq 
sane Asylums, many had Falling Bickness— 
Fits ; Others upon the verge of O :nsumption ; 
while others again had become Foolish and 
hardly able to take care of themselves, For 
further information aduress, with two 3-cent 
stamps, Vineland. New Jersey, whore Doctor R. 
F. Fellows is permanently located. and obtain 
his private circular On 'Spermatorrho@a and 
its Cure,” or, if afflicted with other complaints, 
his large circular treating on the above-named 
onronic a ora both contaiulog sworn evi- 
dences, which ls convincing and positivo testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s great skill, In order that 
all can avail thomselyes of his pervices be has 
placed his terms at a very reasonable figure. 
[From the Denver (Ool) Rocky Mountain Herald. 

“Dr, Fellows is a succe Stul specialist fôr all 

the diseases whick he claims to cure, sneh ag 
tieonio and sexual complaints. His wonderful 
skili and success are bringing him hundreds of 
cases weekly by letter and otherwise from all 
over the United States.” 

[from The Boston Investigator.) 

” Dr. Feliows is a physician of superior edu- 
cation and extensive practico in private, chron- 
ic, and sexual diseases. We don’t see any need 
of priests tor anythlog, but es a good DoCTOR is, 
in our eyes, & benefactor of mankind, we would 
advise the reader if he has got any of the dis- 
gases mentioned, and doesn’t want to ke«p 
them, let him write to Dr, Fallows, and obrala 
health, which is better than fortune, polittcal 
offiea, or evan religion.” . 


The Day of Rest. 


BY WILLIAM McDONN ELL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘KHATHENS OF THE HEATH,” 
‘EXETER HALL,” ETO, 


“Tf anywhere the day is made holy for tho 
mere day’s sake, if anywhere anyone sets un 
its observance on a Jowlah foundation, then L 
order you to work on It, to dance on ‘it, to do 
anything that will reprove the encroachment 
on hristian spirit and liberty.—Marlin Luther. 

First published in the Canadian Monthly. 
Price 10 cents, by mail, 


Six Lectures on Astronomy. 


By PROF, RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Five of them were delivered at Steinway Hail 
this city,in the winter of i975-6,and were re- 
ported honographically expressly for THL 
TRUTH SEEKER by Miss M. 8. Gontcharoff, Thig 
ig the most popu ar course of Lectures ever de. 
livered by Professor Proctor, and ought to ke in 
the possession of every person. 


The titles of tha Lectures are; 


I. Gro of Worlds,” 
I Life and Death of Worlds, 


L 
A he ldg than Ours. 
Y, Oth or Suns than: cess ti s 
o Grea yator 0. 8 
VI. Religion and Astronom nirorge 


ALL FOR TWENTY OENTA: ` 


BO cree lng oar in the known world, 
Over 200 RTT novelties, Agents wented. 
À ULTER & C0., Chicago, m, 
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Gids and Gnas. | | 


` AN Irish paper advertises,” Fowls for sale 
(seven hens and a ¢ock), all laying.” 


Gems of Thought. 


Aqoon example is the best sermon.—Franklin. 
Time enough always proves little enough.— 


Franklin. 
aes 5 : _— | When she goes in swimming. She has either 
gon ee dust; benefits in marble: got to kick out like a man or get drowned.. : 
, ,_.|- Ir has-been discovered by-a close observer 
aoe won t þe counseled can’t ba helped. that hen-pecked husbands are invariably men ! 


; with hairless Hips. It takes a moustache to awe, 
Kerr conscience clear, though never fcar.—} a female, 
Franklin 


Many foxes grow gray. but few grow g00d.— 
Franklin, - 


Courace would fight, but diseretion won’t let 
him.— Franklin. 


Wat is serving God? 
man.—Franklin. 

PRESUMPTION first blinds a man and then Bets 
him running.—Franklin, 

Havina been poor is no shame. but being 
ashamed of it js. Franklin., 


THERE is no man so bad but what he secretly 
respects the good.— Franklin. 


Dainx does not drown care, but waters it and 
makes it grow faster.—Franklin. 


DEATH and to-morrow. are never here; they 
are ether coming or gone.—Anon. 


WE are not so sensible of the greatest health 
as of the least sickness.— Franklin. 


A QUIET conscience rests in thunder, but rest 
and guilt liv far asunder.—Franklin. 


Honest Tom! You may trust him with a 
bouseful of untold millstones.—Franklin. 


Dears comes to a good man to relieve him; 
it comes to a bad one to relieve soalety,—Anon, 


Ir woman is truly beautiful. let rot her beauty 
be made dlm by the flash of diamonds.—Anon. 


Tar wise man draws more advantage of his 
enemies thanthe fool from his friends.—Frank- 
lin. 

How many rays of sunlight are about us if we 
would only open our windows and let them in! 
~ Anon, : 


Tur face of truth is not the less fair for all the 
counterfeit viands that hay been put upon her. 
—Anon 


TRANQUIL pleasures last the longest. Wo are, 
not fitted to bear long the burdens of great joy. 
—Anon. 


He who despises praise will not be likely to 
practice the virtues that would entitle him to 
it,—Anon, 


Tux misery of idleness is nearly as manifest 
in high life as in rags and filth of extremo poy- 
orty Anon. 


Tue wasp attacks tha ripest fruit first; so 
will slander attempt to ruin the most honest 
fame.—Anon. 


Accustom yourself to some employment for 
every hour you can prudently snatch from bus- 
{ness.—Anon, 


Inthe time that men waste in bewailing the 
perverseness ofthair fortune they could gain a 
competency.—Anon. 


| StRIvE to be the greatest man in your coun- 
try, and you may be disappointed; strive to be 
the best and you may succeed,— Franklin. 


FATHER, to sleepy boy—Come, James, you, 
ought to be up with the lark on such a beautiful £ 
morning. Matter-of-fact boy~That’s all right; 
but how'm I goin’ to get up there? i 


A FASHIONABLE young lady accidentally — 
dropped one of her eyebrows in tke opera box. 
and greatly frightened her beau. who, on sae-! 


iag it, thought it was his moustache, 


A WESTERN paper apologizes thus: Instead of 
"Mayor N, was tight last evening beyond doubt,” 
please read “Mayor N. was right,” ete. The 
compositor that did the mischief has basen 
asked to remove himself. 


" Wao was the meekest man, my son ?” said 
the superintendent of a Bible class in Missouri. 
” Moses, sir,” " Very weil, my boy; and who 
was the meekest woman?” ‘ Please, sir, there 
never was no meekest woman.” 


Barn Mra. FitzMaurica: " The dear child is 
sueh an etherial creature, and so delicate. 
You will scarcely credit it, but she lost a hair- 
pinout of her head one day last week, and she 
has had a frightful cold ever since.” 


A FAIR one wrote to her lover begging him to 
send her some money. She added by way of 
postscript: “Iam so ashamed of the request I 
made in this letter that I sent after the postman 
to get it back, but the servant could not over- 
take him.” 


‘““AND Moses was an austere mar,” read the 
minister from the Bible. ‘Dar now, you dun 
hear dat, 8am; de Scripture says Moses was an 
oysterman, an yo dun flung at me dat sellin’ 
oysters wasn’t a ’spectable bizniss. If it was 
good ’nough for Mases, it's ’spectable ’nough 
for me.” 


A GENTLEMAN in New Orleans was surprised 
to find a plump turkey served up for his :din- 
ner, and inquired of his servant how it was ob- 
tained. " Why, sir,” replied Sambo," dat. tur- 
key has been roosting on our fence treo nights. 
So dia morning I seize him for de rent of de 
fence. : 


Way is it that people boot a dog and shooa 
hen? and foot a bill? and cap a climax? and 
head a movement? and shoulder a responsibil- 
ity? and back a racer ? And why, oh, why. will 
green apples make a monkey wrench? and why 
does sea-sickness make the rich retch and the 
retcher wretched ? And then, egain, why does 
a pretty girl wear her left stocking longer than 
the other? And why.for heavan’s sake, why 
do people—but we pause.—{To be continued,] 

OUR CHOIR. 
There's Jane Sophia, 
And Ann Maria, 
With Obadiah. 

And Jedekiah, 
In our choir. 


And Jane Sophia soprano sings 
So high you'd think her voice had wings 
To soar above all earthly things. 

When she leads off on Sunday; 
Wkile Ann Maria’s alto choice i 
Rings out in such harmonious voice 
That sinners in the church rejoice, 

And wish. she’d sing till Monday. 


Then Obadiah’s tenor high 

Is unsurpassed beneath the sky— 

Just hear him sing “Sweet By and By,” 
And you will sit and wonder: 

While Jedekiah’s bass profound 

Goes down so low it jars the ground, 

And wakes the echoes miles around, 
Like distant rolling thunder, 


Talk not to us of Patti’s fame, 
Or Nicolini’s tenor tame, 
Of Carey’s alto—but a name— i 
Or Whitney's ponderous basso ! 
They sing no more like Jane Sophia, 
And Ann Maria. Obadiah, 
And Jedekiah in our choir, 
Than cats sing like Tommaso ! 


"Tis doing good to 


ALL the meara of action—the shapeless 
masses, the materlals—lie everywhere about us, 
What we need is the celestial fire to change 
the fint into transparent crystal, bright and 
clear. That Are is genius.—Longfellow. 


Iv is goad policy to strike while the iron is 
hot; it is still better to adopt Cromwell’s pro- 
cedure and make the iron hot by striking. The 
master-spirlt who can rula the storm is great; 
but heis much greater who can both raise and 
rulo it.—Z. L. Magoon.. 


Soma men giv so that you are angry every 
time you ask them to contribute. They giy so 
that their gold and silver shoot you like a bul- 
at. Other persons giv with such beauty that 
you ramember it as long as you liv; and you 
soy, “It is & pleasure to go to such men.” 
There are some men that giv as springs do; 
whether you go to them or not, they are always 
full, and your part is merely to push your dish 


Bap — 
under the ever- flowing stream. ~~ Beecher, FOR Bors--A rat of a boy who had in 


vain searched the Postoffice corridors for the 
nickle which a careless hand occasionally 
drops at the stamp-clerk’s window. yesterday 
took hls position before a chestnut stand on 
Griswold street and eyed the fresh nuts a long 
nmo before drawing a deep sigh and groan- 
ng: ` : 


Man is the only animal on the earth that has 
used his capacity for loving to degrade and 
brutalize himself and his offspring. And he 
has been enabled to do this through his posses- 
sion of superior powers of reasoning. Hence 


A WOMAN Can’t put on any side-saddle style, 7 


Creed of Christendom. 
Its Foundation Contrasted with ` 
its Snpersirneture. 


BY W. R. CREC, 


Author of *' Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social J udgments,” c. 


Crown, Svo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, 91.50. 


"Some twelve years ago, ina London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
science said: ‘ Way do not the bishoor answer 
Mr. Greg’s Oreed of Christendom? They are 
bound to answer it-if they can,’ Inthe life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit: but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
com plete on allsides; to it.oné may most coni- 
dently appeal when assailed by sager Ohris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough, clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been so long before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical argument— occupying precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F, W. 
Newman, on “ The New Christology,” in Fort- 
nightiy Review). 

CONTENTS. 


Introduction to third edition. Preface tothe 
firat edition. The Creed of Obristendom. 
QOhanter _I.—Inspiration of the Soriptures. 
Ohapter IIl.—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration. Chapter IIT,—Authorshi 
and Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Ol 
Testament Canon Generally. Ohapter [V.—The 
Prophecies. Chaptar Y.—Theism of the Jews 
impure and Progressive. Chapter VI.—Origin 
of the Gospels. Chapter VIL—Fidelity of the 
Gospel History—Nature and Limits. Chapter 
VIII.—Fidelity of tha Gospel History continued 
—Matthew. Chapter 1X.—Same subject con- 
tinuned— Mark and Luke, Obapter X,—Samo 
subject continued—Gospel ot John, Chapter 
XI.—Results of the Foregoing Criticism.— 
Chapter XIL—Tho Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 
and Authority, Chapter XIII. — Miracles. 
Chapter XLV.—Resurrection of Jasus._ Chapter 
XV.—Is_ Christianity a Revealed Religion? 
Chapter XVI.—Ohbristian Kelecticism. Chapter 
XVIE.—The Great Enigma, : 

Price of this complete edition, $1.50. Price of 
he Tondon edition, $5.00. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


Editor of TARE TRUTH SEEKER. . 


Giving the most vivid. full, and complete 
escriptiong of the Persecutions of the 
Ohristian Ohurch aver embodied in 

one yolume, 


One vol. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS ‘TREATED: 


Jesus, Pater, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul. 
Clement of Home, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Vv 


tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, St. A 
the Hermit, Stephen I.. Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Oallistus, Theodosius, 
8t. Cyril. Slricus. Dioscorus, Bt. Augustine, 
Simeon Stylites. Olovis, Sixtus, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface IH., Irene, Pepin, 
Oharlemagne, Paschal I., Popess Joan. Nicho- 
las L. Marozia, Jobn XI.. John L, Jobn 
XLII., Boniface IX., Gregory VII.. Adrian IY.. 
St, Dominie and the Inquisition, Innocent 
IIL, Simon de Montfort, Innocent IV., Peter 
the Hermit and the Crusades, Boniface VIIL. 
John XXIL. Clement VI.. Innocent VI,, Urban 
VI.. Anti Popes Counter Popes, &c, Ursu- 
la. Virgin, &c., John XXIII, Martin V.. Paul 
il. Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella 
Alexander VI.. Martin Luther. John Calvin, 
Henry VIIL., Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Plzarr9, Charles F., Philip IIL., Duke of Alva, 
John Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 
Catherine de Medici, Queen Elizabeth, Julius 
IIL, Pius IV., Pius V.. Gregory XIIL, Sixtus V., 
James L. Paul V.. Persecutions of Witches 
Matthew. Hopkins. Cotton Mather, Samuel 
Parris, Protestant Persecutions, James IL, 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverhouse. Liguori, Urban 
VIL. Innocent X., Alexander VIL. Louis XIV,, 
Paul Yl.: Louis XVL. Obristianity and Slavery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds. Anthony 
Oorastoak. Recapitulation, Ooncluding Re. 
marks, 

THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 

THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EYER 
; PUBLISHED. 

A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author, 

Cash orders will be filled in rotation. ` 
Price, Cloth. $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00; 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Postage free 

ddress .M, BENNETT, 
141 Eighth 8t.. N. Y. City. 


_the great importance of instruction and guid- 


ance, for though we must admit that man has 
done this in ignorance for ages, and is there- 
fore entitled to all charity, Nature knows no 
charity, and aveuges herself upon ignorant and 
wise alike When they violate her laws.— Charles 
Ellis, . 


OccasionanL storms and tempests may 
atrengthen and make us hardy and healthy if 
we are properly prepared to endure them; but 
sunshine and calm are our daily need. A little 
necessary leaven of evil may be well enough | 
but wa do not Want an overdose of it, Hills and 
mountains beautify and diversify the land- 
acape, but there must be beautiful meadows, 
broad prairies, and fertile flelds, and green, 
sunny acres of lowland to make the hills even 
tolerable, So the philosopher calmly takes life 
ag he finds it. and makes the most and the best 
of ai! that is, knowing that itis but the result 
ofall that nas been, and that we must work out 
our own good and our own salvation from mis- 
ery,amid the environments that surround ue, 
by our own individual offorts.—Zimine D, 
Slenker. fea 


"Oh, I wish I was rich !” 
The chestnut-roaster made no raply, and the 


odor of the roastlng nuts finally induced the 
boy to inquire: Sog 


“ Are chestnuts healthy ?” 
“No, bub—they are prolific of indigestion,” 


was the reply. 


After awhile the boy thought it was time to 


remark: 


“ Did you ever hear the story of the man who 


gave & poor boy a handful of chestnuts, and 
when the boy grew up and got rich he reward- 
ed the oid man with a diamond pin anda four- 
horse team?” 


“No. never did. but I heard of the man who 


brought a poor boy to the edge of the grave by 
giving him a dozen chestnuts,” f 


The lad took a turn up and down, secured 


another strong sniff of the pleasant odor, and 
then leaned over and whispered: 


“Tf Pil take the chances of the edge-of-the- 


grave business will you take the chances onthe 
chestnuts ?” 


‘Phe venger Anally thought he would.--Detroit 


Free Press, 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long series of questions, upon a reat 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offered up at THE - 
TRUTH SEEKER Office by its 
devout editor. 


260 pages,12mo. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 ats. 


ANAYSIS > RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Bon of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng. 

tie tarna Por erante thinking Poonia ks 
q g, thinking ple. 

lengthy and able article on R 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work, 


Republished complete in one volume, from 
fhe London edition (2 vols.. 8vo.), and at One- 
fifth the price, Oloth. $3 00; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
roceo, glit edges. $4 50. Sent by mail at these 


aa D. M, BENNETT, Publisher, 
141 Eighth st,, New York, 


he | 7, 


Works of Thomas Paine, 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most impert- 
ant political work, Clear type. Paper. 15 cts, 


THE ORISIS. Containing Nos. I. to XYI., in- 
clusive. Written in the?’ times that tried men’s 
souls” during the American Revolution. 12mo. 
Full, clear type, Paper,.60 cènts; cloth 80 ats, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

of his fellow man. A work almost without a 
eer in the world. On full, bold type. 1amo. 
aper, 50 Gents; cloth, 80 certs. i 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large, clear type, 
Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 ,centa. 

THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE PROPHECIES. Full, bold type 
tamo, Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE'B POLITICAL ‘WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Containing 
“Oommon Sense,” Tke Crisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and “The Rights‘of Man,” with a fine 
steel portrait. Oloth, $1.50. ' 
` PAINE'S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Com- 
pleta. 12m0. Composed of the “Age of Reason,” 
‘Examination of the Prophecies,” Reply to 
the Bishop of Liandait.” “ Letter to Mr. Drs- 
kine,” “Letter to Cenie Jordan,” An Kasay 
onr Dreams,” Of the Religion of Delam,” ete., 
ete., with a life and fins steel portrait of Paine. 


LITIOAL WEITINGS—' Common Sense.” “ The 
Crisis,” " 


Waitinas—"* 
the Prophecies,” * Reply to.the Bishop of Lian- 
Letter to Mr. Ur Es 

Dreams,” " Letter to Camille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
Religion of Deism’’—all.in one larga volume, 


with a fine steel portrait of Paine. 
colorad leather, red Surnished edges, $4.00; mò- 
rocco. gilt edges. $4.50, 

LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE, By Oalvin 
Blanchard. 12mo. Large. clear type, with a fine 
steel pe rtrait_of Paine. - Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 
75 conta, Published ‘oy : 

D. M. BENNETT, 


143 Eighth st., New York, 


Christianity and Infidelity 
A JOINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 


REV. G. E, HUMPHBEY, Presh't’n Clergyman 


OF NEW YORE, AND 
D. M. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker 


It was conducted in the columnsof The Truth 
Beeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning April1, 
1877, and closing Sept, 29, 1877, thus continuing 

ust six months, giving thirtean letters from 
umphrey and thirteon replies by Bennett, 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 

Part 1.—The relative services of Ohristian- 
ity and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Parr II.—The relative services of Christian- 


ity and Infidelity to Learning and Setence. 


that the Bible is divine than that 
true? : 
The discussion has excited a large share of 


Pant Ill.—Ie there a sronger probably. 
infidelity is 


| interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 


and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of all shades of opinion. 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 
volume, says, “ Perhaps a more ablo &nd ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made, At. 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect. 
magazine or storehouse of arguments, pro an 
con, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and with an sarnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance to man- 
kind. . . Light is what we need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed, Letthe blows descend unon 
the error-dispellipg anvil. ‘Let the sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole trath, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 
groat questions of the day, whether of Finance, 

cience. Politics, er Religion, and diseussion 
will elicit it’ Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion.” i 

A thick 1amo volume of 550 pages, well bound 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for the low 
prica of one dollar, 

Address D; M, BENNETT, Publisher 

141 Eighth Nt.. Naw York, 


GOLD Any worker can make $12a day at home, 
Costly outfit free, Address Thur & Oo., 
ly? : : Augusta. Maine. 


The Priest in Absolution, 


The first Number of the “HOLY OROSS 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London edi- 
tion of the sama Work, which created so much 
excitement in England, The original volume 
was issued by the “High Ohurch’' authorities 
as a guidë to the clergy in the confessional, 
and was designed to be introduced into the 
English Church. Price 25 cents. : 


. M. BENNETT 
141 Eighth St., Naw York. 


Sepher Toldoth Jeschu; 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERA- 
TION OF JESUS. 


WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BY 
SCHOLASTICUS. 
First English Translation 


Of the ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was 
born at Bethlehem about 106 B. ©.. boing the gon 
of a betrothed maiden named Miriam (Mary) by 
Joseph Pandera, By the power of a charm 
stolen from the Holy of Holies he cured lepers, 
raised the dead,and wrought other miracles, 
Wherefore he was arrested by the elders of 
erusalem, scourged. crowned with thorns, and 
by ordér of the Sanhedrin stoned to death and 
hanged on tbe day before the Passover and the 
Sabbath, in the reign of Queen Alexandra, 
about the yer 16 B, K 

Death of Simon Kepha on a tower is the city 
of the Nazarines abopt 393.0, How and why 
the Romans changed “ Kapha ” to " Petros.” - 

Startling evidence that Paul flourished before 
the middle of the first century B, 0., contempo- 
rary With the aforesaid Kepha.- 

Price 10 gnt, Address D, M. BENNETT 

144 Eighth st, New York, 
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Glotes and Clippings. 


A MAN hanged in Indiana nodded to the chap- 
lain as the drop fell and said: “TIl see you 
latex.’ : 


THE Examiner and Chronicle prints in its ad- 

vertising columns a parody on one of the most 

: beautiful hymns, in the interest of a salve for 
chapped hands. 


_ AT SHEFFIELD. Engiand, a “Church of Eng- 
land Funeral and Mourning Reform Associa- 
‘tion’ has been organized. -The livery-stable 
imen and undertakers hav no respect for it. 


TEE Protestant Episcopal bishop of western 
‘Texas denounces church fairs ag “iniquities 
‚and enormities.’ Ohurch oyster soup in Texas 
iid said to be even thinner than in this latitude, 
2nd notso numerously supplied with oysters. 


A Sunpay-sonoon boy of Holyoake, Mass., 
vather nonplussed his teachar when she was 
-tellifg how God punished the Egyptians by 
causing the first-born in each household to be 
slain, by inquiring: “ What would God hay 
done if there had been twins?” 


-© DR. Brown SEQUARD, fn a late letter to the 
French Biological Society, states that milk, 
`. moderately warmed, if injected slowly into a 
. human artery, will revive a dying patient quite 
as much as injections of blood. He cites a num- 
ber of cases in which he has successfully tried 

- the experiment. 


Tur total number of cotton spindles in the 
North are now estimated at about 9.900.000, and 
in the South 600,000, or a total in the country of 
say 10,500,000. Of the 68,000,000 6pindles employed 
in the manufacture of cotton in 1876, the United 
States had in round numbers 10,000,000, and 
Great Britain 40,000,009, ` : 


AN invention comes to England from New 

` ' Zealand inthe shape of a‘ nail gun” for driy- 

ing nails. It is not unlike a gun in shape and 

-niza. The nail is inserted in the muzzle and 

slides to the bottom, when a rod falls upon it 

rand drives it with one blow. By this method 
.one man can do the work of half a dozen. 


“You cannot imagine the terror with which 
the advancement of American industries is fll- 
ing British manufacturers.” said Prof, Silii- 
man in a recent address, ` Wo, as you know, 
took the leading prize at Paris for the best 
steam engine in the world, and itis not denied 
in Europe to-day that America heads the list in 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery.” 


HERBERT H. HaArLow was very honest and ex- 
act in his business, in East Bridgewater, Mass. 
He was a conspicuous Baptist too. Before leav- 
ing the place he paid every one of his debts, and 
arranged his affairs so that they could be easily 
comprehended by whoever might take charge 
of them. The only person who could complain 
of his unexpected departure were his wife and 
Edward French, for he eloped with Mrs. French. 


A quace doctor is traveling in Ohio, accom- 
panied by a remarkably beautiful young wọ- 
man. Her complexion especially is perfect. 
He tells the people, in free lectures, that this 
fair creature was once rather ugly, but has been 
improved by the use of his elixir, which he 
‘offers at $3 a bottle. Nobody buys any at the 
conclusion of the lecture, but on the following 
day, when his agent goes from house to house, 
fhe sale is largo. : 


Dvuarne the first three years of the Presi- 
dency of Dr. McCosh at Princeton he received 
gifts of money for the college amounting to 
about $1,000 per week. After that subseriptions 
roge to $10,000 ata time; and, altogether. there 
has been received $2,600,000. That nice little 
sum of money Ought to Insure a goodly num- 
ber of God’s favored ones a front seat in hea- 
yen whore the song of Moses and the Lamb crn 

e chanted happily forever and ever. _ 


ARTHUR GRAVES, clerk in holy orders, plead- 
ed at Exeter assizes to forging a promissory 
note for £20,and Lord Coleridge sent him to 
prison for nine months, with hard labor ; re- 
marking that he passed a light sentence be- 
cause he though the prisoner, belong an edu- 
cated man of good birth, would feel it particu- 
larly severe, For no worse an offense another 
clerk in holy orders—one Dr, Dodd—wwas hanged 
not long sings, 


OUR cotton crop for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1878, according to the figures of the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, amounted to 4,811,265 
bales, agalnat 4,485,123 bales in 1877. This is the 
largest crop since that of 1859-60. the greatest 
known, and is only a little behind that. Of the 
total supply, 3,840,166 bales were exported, while 
1,546,298 were taken for home consumption, 
The takings for home use were largely in èx- 
cess of previous years. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Chambers of the Mount Pisgah 
Methodist Ohursh, Philadelphia, has had three 
of his brethren and two sisters arrested for 
whipping him. There has long been a division 
in his congregation, and recently one faction 
got control of the edifice and locked him out, 
Last Sunday he came with a letter from his 
Bishop, authorizing him to conduct services; 
but the five accused persons yanked him from 
the platform and threw him out of doors, 


JOHN O. INGERSOLL, a nephew of Ool, Robert 
G. Ingersoll. publishes a partial account of how 
he was recently hazed by fellow-students at 
Cornell. He says that he was put through an 
absurd initiatory ceremony by members of a 
mock secret society. Several years ago one 
young man was killed and two were badly in- 
jured by-falling into a gorge, near the college, 
while engaged in that kind of diversion at mid- 
night. At that time the faculty endeavored to 
break. up the practice, but, it seems, without 
success, a 


THE Order of Foresters, being a secret soci- 
ety, is under the ban of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, A Forester named Kress was on his 
death-bed in Syracuse, and sent for Father 
Stoller to administer the rite of extreme unc- 
tion; but the priest refused to officiate unless 
the dying man would renounce the society and 
giv up its secrets. Kress refused to comply 
with the conditions, and, after death. was de- 
barred from burial in the Roman Qatholic 
cemetery. The matter has been taken up by 
other Roman Oatholie Foresters, and the priest 
has appealed to his Bishop for support. 


Murrtssa UNDERWOOD of Vincennes, Ing., was 
so susceptible to wooing that she promised to 
marry both Philip H, Donovan and William 
Ayres. At length she consented to be linked to 
Ayrés ifthe marriage could be kept secret for 
a while from Donovan; but Donovan was in- 
formed by somebady, and burst into the room 
just in time to interrupt the esaremony, He 
grabbed Melissa in his arms and cried, “ Hold 
on! you promised me first.” “Go on, parson.” 
said Ayres; * we’re half married, anyhow, and 
you'd better fnigh the job.” But the clergyman 
refused, and Melissa is not yet a wife. 


Tar objectionable practice of eating mission- 
aries, Which was for a long time out of fashion, 
is now revived by the natives of New Hebrides, 
agroup of small islands off the northeastern 
coast of Australia, The missionaries who were 
eaten were from the Fijl Islands, and were 
wrecked on the shore. The natives ate them 
more because they were foreigners and were 
tender than because they were missionaries, 
The best chance now for mission work among 
those people will be to send old and tough mis- 
sionaries who will be rejected as food, and may 
therefore succeed in prosecuting their work. 


` Tue imports of dry goods and general mer- 
chandise at the port of New York last week 
amounted to $5,369,231, against $4,718,t35 the cor- 
responding week last year. The total of these 
imports since the beginning of the yaar has 
been $259,970,320, against $2386 ,028,206 for the same 
period of 1877, Our exports of domestic prod- 
uce. for the week ending last Saturday were 
$6 365,560, against $6,508,661, Same Week in 1817. 
The total of these exports from New York since 
January ist has been $307.882,920; for the same 
time last year it was $256,301,773, Our exports 
of domestic produce exceed our imports so far 
in 1878 by $47,412,600, 


Tur British Registrar-General givs a weekly 
account of the rate of mortality In & number of 
the great towns of the world. and among them 
he describes the following as having a popula- 
tion ex-eeding a quarter of a million. First 
comes London, With its 3.577.804 people. Next 
is Paris, with its 1,983,806; New York, with its 
3,084,528, and Brooklyn, with 549,438; and then 
Berlin, with 1,019,620inkabitants. Philadelphia 
has its 876,118; Vienna, 727.271; 8t. Petersburg. 
609,741: Bombay, 644,405; Glasgow, 666,940; Liv- 
erpool, 592,682; Manchester, with Salford, 530,- 


765 people. All these are above the half million. 
Then comes Naples, with its 457,407; Calcutta 
with 429,635; Madras, 397,552: Hamburg (the 
state), 406,104; Birmingham, 388.117; Baltimore 
355,000; Buda-Pesth, 319,530; Dublin, 314,666; 
Leeds, 304,918; Amsterdam, 302,266; Sheffleld, 
289,537; Rome, 282,214; and Breslau, with 267,000 
population. Why those eities of phenomenal 
growth and generous rivalry, Ohicago and St. 
Doais, are omitted from the list is unaccount- 
eble. 


Ter katydid may sing her song, 
The beetles he may whistle; 

The grasshopper chew the ripening corn: 
The taterbug eat the thistle; 


The bullfrog croak the whole night long, 
And with the firefly tussle; 

While nightingales sing dreamy songs, 
And bees get on their muscle, 


Their noise combined will not awake 
The sleeper half so quisk 

As the gay mosquito when he-alighta 
And in his bill doth stick, ` 


THE Texas papers contain detailed accounts 
of the lecherous conduct of the Rev. W. G. Veal, 
who tried persistently to seduce a young mar- 
tied lady whom he had joined in matrimony 
with her husband a short time before. He told 
her the sin would be his and not hers; and he 
said. "O, I hay such an amount of passion! 
How can I contain myself! You must yield to 
mel” ete., etc. Nosy all this is reprehensible in 
the extreme, but then it is but a trifle compared 
with some offenses which the United Btates 
Government punishes with fines and imprison- 
ment. The sensual pastor probably never sold 
acopy of *Cupid’s Yokes,” and all other of- 
fonges can easily be overlooked, 


Ir:the Rev.:James Dixon tried to lead Mias 
Elizabeth M, Kepley of New Albany, Ind., from 
the path of virtue. his attempt was base enough 
without the additional depravity of endeavor- 
ing to alienate the young woman from an hon- 
orable lover by making her believe that the 
lover was & thief. Mr. Noble D. Morris, the 
young man in question, has sued the Rev. Mr. 
Dixon for siander, and the facts of this peculiar 
case Will probably be brought out in a judicial 
investigation. Mr, Dixon says that he was only 
a foul; it reraains to be seen whether he was not 
a knave. Of course this kind of thing is very 
wrong and unworthy of a man who claims to be 
a@ pattern and teacher of morality. But then the 
miserable man probably never sold a copy of 
" Cupid's Yokes ” nor deposited one inthe mail, 
and all other faults can be forgiven if he has 
not committed this, which. like sinning against 
the Holy Ghost, cannot be forgiven in this 
world nor the world to come. 


OUR Great APPLE Cror.—This year’s apple 
crop is now gathered, and it is one of the rich- 
est the country has ever bad. In some regions 
apples ara so plenty that they are fed to piga, 
cows, and horses, and the cider mills are every- 
where pressing out more cider than they can 
readily dispose of. This yery palatable and 
healthful drink may be bought in the country 
at one dollar and one dollar and & half barrel, 
and it ought to be on draught; in the cities at a 
price which would tempt the poorest customers 
There is no need of anybody’s drinking sham 
cider this year. The real juice of the apple is 
plenty encugh for any demand there ig likely 
to be forit. Asplendid apple crop can, fortu- 
nately, now be disposed of to much batter ad- 
vantage than formerly. An extensive European 
demand for our apples has grown up within 
recent years, and this autumn we are exporting 
more of them than ever before, though the 
prices are very low. running from 75 cents to 
$1.62 a barrel, according to quality, go great ia 
thesupply. Vast quantities of apples are regu- 
larly shipped to Europe by steamer. The man- 
ifest of one vessel from this port last week 
showed that she carried 4,671 barrels, and all the 
outgoing European steamers are weighted 
withthem. A Boston steamer took 5,000 barreis 
last Wednesday, the largest shipment of apples 
eyer made from that port. Three steamship 
lines from Boston hav engaged to carry more 
than 40,000 berrejs, and the export from New 
York wili reach an enormous and unPrecedent- 
ed total. If the fruit is carefully picked and 
selected and well packad, it reaches Europe In 
good condition and brings a fair profit to the 
sender. Apples ought to be plenty and cheap 


‘jn England this aytumn.—Sun, 


Events of the Week. 


rer 


A youna wife died recently in Newport, R, F.. 
of excessive laughter, 


Carn is the name of a Bostonian who recently 
killed his brother-in-law. 


NINE murders were committed in western 
Nebraska in à single week recently. 


A LARGE tobacco factory was burned in Rick- 
mond, Va. on the isth. A $75,000 smoke, 


Bayanp Tarton, American Minister to Prus- 
sia, has been very ill, but is recovering. 


THREE negroes were lynched at Lake Clty. 
Fla., on the 14th, for arson and robbery. 


Tee Crown Prince of Austria .accidentally 
shot himself a short time since, not fatally. 


Wane HAMPTON, who has been very low, bav- 
ing recently had a leg amputated; is recovering 
his health, 


Tue drivers on the Third Avenues street cars 
of this city are on strike, Cause, the discharge 
of some of the drivers. i 


A man fell to the sidewalk from the fourth 
story of the New York Postofiice, the other day, 
and was instantly killed. 


An. election riot took place a fow days ago in 
Manitoba in which several men were shot. A 
priest was at the bottom of it. 


A Lonpow banker has just lost $3,000,000 ina 
stock speculation, thereby breaking the bank 
and ruining many of the depositors.. 


Spain is encouraging Cainese immigration 
to Oaba. By a treaty just ratified Chinamen 
are placed on an equal footing with all other 
foreigners. 


THE Congressional Committes on Naval Af- 
fairs is endeavoring to secure the indictment 
of ex-Secretary of the Navy Robeson for mal- 
feasance in office. 


Owina to the defaloation of the Saratoga 
Treasurer, business in that town is at astand- 
still, the last two banks having just suspended, 
one of them hopelessly insolvent. 


Txe Bridgeport, Ot., clergymen arð at war 
with one another on the church lottery ques- 
tion. Itis cheering’to know that some of the 
clergy are opposed to plous gambling. 


An engineer in Denver was crushed under 
his wrecked locomotive, and could not readily 
be taken out. He endured the agony two hours 
and then cut his throat wlth his pocket knifo. 


PRINOESS ALIOE, Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
third child and second daughter of Queen Vie- 
toria, died on the 14th. of diptheria. Her death 
interrupts the vice-regal festivities in Canada. 


Two Indians were taken f: om the charge of a 
Government agent in Salmon Oity, Dakota, by ù 
mob, a few days ago,and shot in revenge for 
the killing of a citizen by hostile Indians a few 
days before. 


Tur Rev. Fred Beil, of Brooklyn notoriety, is 
running a revival business in London, but his 
sins are finding him out. Some of the London 
clergy are circulating handbills exposing some 
of his amoroyps doings with servant girls, ete. 


Dr. Baaprory,.a New York physician, has 
been sentenced to fourteen years and a helf in 
state prison for complicity in an abortion casa 
which terminated fataliy. Strangeto say, there 
was no pious clergyman involved in the affair. 


A WEALTHY Irurcan named Ogden, a leader 
in the Methodist church, hag been arrested for 
wife-murder. His wife died last spring under 
suspicious circumstances. and he {mmediately 
married again. His first wife’s body haa been 
disinterred anda large quantity of arsenic dis- 
covered in the system. 


On the night of the 10th the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States were visited by a storm, which də- 
stroyed millions of dollara’ worth of property 
Railroad tracks, culverts, and bridges were 
swept away, and several trains were wrecked, 
many passengers being killed or wounded, In 


Ulster county. N. Y., there was fully $1,030,000 
worth of property swept away by freshets, In 
Woodstock fourteen bridges were destroyed. 
Mill Brook lost twenty-one bridges. Telegraph 
Poles hay been prostrated in many places 
Many vessels Were driven ashore, 
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Selections. 


Modern Scientific Materialism: Its Meaning and 
l 3 Tendency. “ - 
BY B., F. UNDERWOOD. 


In contrast to those transcendental systems which 
assume that in the depths of consciousness lie buried 
all pogsible intellectual treasures, waiting to be called 
forth on the field of. experience, Materialism teaches 
that all knowledge is derived from experience; that 
the beginnings of all intelligence are the reactions of 
the organism in response to the movements of an 
external world. Without perception, imagination 
can have no elements to combine in ideal forms, con- 
ception nothing to represent in symbols. Our feel- 
ings, the basis of all experience, increase in number 
and variety, and range themselves in groups and 
classes, until we arrive at the complex conception of 
the cosmos, which is the subjective synthesis of all 


our perceptions and ideas, or primary and secondary : 
impressions. This world arising in consciousness. 
grows for us only as we grow. With every stage in! 


the evolution of the organism arise corresponding 
differentiations in the universe, as seen by us. 

But although Materialism admits no possibility of 
knowledge in advance of experience, it should not 
and does not ignore the fact that ancestral experi- 
ences are organized in the race, and transmitted trom 
age to age. We come into the world with an organ- 
ized form, every part the result of changes reaching 
back through unimaginable periods of time. The 
organism is born with certain tendencies which de- 
termine its reactions when sensible stimuli are pre- 
sented. Ifthe body is an evolution in which organs 
and parts, formed through ages, have been inherited 
from ancestors, what we call the mind is equally an 
evolution in whichinherited experiences, or their re- 
sults, have become organized in us, so as to determine 
largely individual experiences. The inherited ten- 
dencies thus received correspond with Kant’s a priori 
“ Forms of Sense and Understanding,” save that they 
are not, as he held, transcendental, or anterior to all 
experience, ancestral and individual alike. Thus the 
so-called laws of thought, instead of being prior to 
all experience and above all processes.of thought, 
like Fate above the Olympian gods, although ‘con- 
nate, are as much the result of experience as any in- 
dividual acquirement can be. If man has come up 
through countless ages, and ears in his structure 
the results of innumerable modifications of ancestors, 
it is obviously a corollary that the feelings and apti- 
tudes, the powers of thought, and the mental char- 
acteristics in general, have likewise been developed 
from the lowest organic activities. As Lewes ob- 
serves: “The notorious facts of heredity show how 
habits once organized may become transmitted to 
descendants, so that the unnatural action of ‘ beg- 

_ ging,” when a dog is taught to perform it, may be- 
come a natural action in its descendants, requiring 
no teaching. Nay, this very process underlies all de- 
velopment. The voluntary actions become invol- 
untary, the involuntary become automatic, the intel- 
ligent become habitual, and the habitual become in- 
stinctive. It is the same in the higher regions of in- 
tellect; the slow acquisitions of centuries of research 
become condensed into axioms which are intui- 
tions.” ` 

In the Spanish Gypsy, George Eliot says:. 


What | shall the trick of nostrils and of lips 
Descend through generations, and the soul, 
That moves within our frames like God in worlds, 
Imprint no record, leave no documents, 
Of her great history ? 


“Shall men bequeath 
The fancies of their palates to their sons, 
And shall the shudders of restraining awe, 
The slow wept teara of contrite memory, 
Paith’s prayerful labor, and the food divine 
Of fast ecatatic,—shall these pass away 
Like wind upon the waters tracklessly.”” 


There is a deep meaning in these lines, which 
Locke, representing the sensational school, and Kant 
the transcendental school of metaphysica, failed to 
see, and an understanding of which would have ren- 
dered the long controversy between these two schools 
utterly impossible. — 

Having adverted to the source of knowledge, we 
come next to consider what, according to the material- 
istic view, we really know. 

We are awareof the untenableness of the common 
notion that the senses directly mirror outward 
things ; and it is equally evident that impressions 
have to be assimilated, or transformed into sensa- 
tions, before they can become motors, or have any 
value for us. If the existence of an external world 
came originally by inference or deduction, it has Jon 
since become second nature for us to regard it as the 
cause of our impressions and subjective states. It is 
a fact of feeling woven into consciousness. That 
thefe are objects which affect us by their presence, 
and have qualities that affect us in various manners, 
cannot be disputed without a violation of the first 
principles of thought. Why call in question an ex- 
ternal world, when no one can help believing in it, 


however ingeniously he may argueagainstit? What 
the externality is, how much of what we see-and feel 
is due to the colorings of our .consciousness, how 
much belongs to the outer world, and how much to} 
the reactions of the organism, it may be impossible 
to determine. Berkeley, after reducing. what is com- 
monly called matter to sensations, denied an external 
world or. noumanon, and -maintained that. our ge- 
quent states of consciousness are due directly to the 
will of God. Kant admitted an external world, but 
claimed nothing could be known of the “ thing in it- 
self.”. Fichte held that the sequence of our state of 
consciousness depends upon ‘the constitution of the 
mind—that there is no objective order—indeed, 
nothing save what the mind creates for itself. 

It is net uncommon for writers to-day to use the 
arguments of these ingenious philosophers to expose 
the untenableness of Materialism. They refer to the 
fact that what is called matter is a congeries of quali- 
ties, many of which by psychological analysis can be 
shown to be names for the ways in which our con- 
sciousness is affected. But it seems to me they all 
leave untouched the fact, the conviction of, which is 
irresistible to themselves, that there is something 


idealism and realism. ` ee 
f [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
c_y 

: Pocket Theology.—Continued. 

"BY VOLTAIRE, Ts 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH: FOR. THE' FIRST TIME BY 

MISS ELLEN CARROLL. 
ANNUNCIATION. 

„A visit of ceremony paid by a pure spirit to a vir- 
gin. of Judea, accompanied with a pretty. compli- 
ment. . The result was a fine brat, as big as his papa, 
who has since made a certain noise in the world, 
and, there is room to hope, will make a great deal 
more if mankind continues to be as good and wise as 
it has been hitherto. - 

l ANTHROPOLOGY. | 

A way of explaining themselves peculiar to our 
sacred writers, and which consists in endowing with 
eyes, hands, passions, and wicked malice the ‘pure 
ontside'of the mind that produces the sensations of | Spirit that rules the universe, , God created man in 
which we are conscious. That the external reality, his own image, and | the priests have made. God in 
except in its relation to us, is that objective synthesis | the image of the priests. This is, possibly, why we 
which we call matter, I admit, cannot be successfully | love them so. 
maintained ; neither can it be resolved into the 
groups of thoughts and feelings that we call mind. 

If Materialism required me to regard things as they 
appear to me, as absolute realities out of all relations 
with the organism, I should be compelled to reject it 
at once as 2 superficial view of the universe; for take 
away the living organism ‘and there is no reason, 
none whatever, for believing that what we under- 
stand by heat and cold,Jlight and darkness, noise and 
silence, have any existence. Sound, light, color, 
fragrance, hardness, softness, and all the so-called 
secondary qualities of matter, at least, can.be shown 
to depend for their existence upon consciousness.. 

There can be no sound without an ear to collect 
and transmit the aerial vibrations to the acoustic 
nerve where it can be transformed into a sensation. 
And without an eye there can be no. luminous effect. 
I must hold with Lewes that these qualities of bodies 
are states of consciousness, viewed from the subject- 
ive side, and states of objects, viewed from the ob- 
jective side; or, in other words, the products of two 
factors. There must be both vibrations of the air 
and an ‘acoustic nerve to have sound, undulations of 
ether and retinal sensibility to have light, emanations 
of particles and an olfaétory nerve to have fragrance, 
an external object and nervous sensibility te have 
hardness or softness. These illustrations serve to 
show the absurdity of supposing objects exist out- 
side of consciousness just as they appear to us ; and 
at the same time they indicate that there are exter- 
nal objects of different qualities, of which all we 
can possibly know: is their relations to the organism. 
As for “the thing in itself,” it is inconceivable, 
for whatever exists, exists in relation to other 
things. That there are other beings of whom we 
know nothing, between whom and the same external 
world are other relations of which we can have-no 
conception, is not denied (although in the absence of 
‘evidence we may not believe it); and the only mean- 
ing “the thing in itself” can have for us is the ex- 
ternal world, considered in relation to imaginary be- 
ings with constitutions.or natures radically different 
from our own. 

Materialism, because it will not join in the hunt 
after “the thing itself,” or indulge in aspirations 
after the “ otherness of things,” is frequently charged 
with limiting the realm of existence to the range of 
the senses. jo does nothing of the kind. It is evi- 
dent that there are many motions of the universe to 
which onr dull senses make no response. In some 
respects even the lower animals have a susceptibility 
to Impressions which we do not possess.. Before the 
ethereal undulations have reached some.four hun- 
dred billions per second, and after they have reached 
twice that number, the retina refuses to respond, and: 
there is no luminous phenomenon, although there 
are reagents on which the undulations do act on 
either side of the luminous limits. So there may be 
a great number and variety of movements in the ex- 
ternal world of which we have no knowledge what- 
ever. Had we superior sensorial perceptions we 
might take cognizance of many of these movements; 
but this fact does not reduce the value of the knowl- 
edge which we derive from the movements to which 
our senses do respond. 

Some of our most advanced thinkers,who are them- 
selves as strong Materialists as a belief that all phe- 
nomena are the result of matter and causation can 
make them, occasionally give the impression that 
they are not in sympathy with Materialism ; but in 
such cases they associate it with crude views that are 
in fact no part of it, even though they have some 
times been put forward by incompetent writers who 
have written in defense of Materialism. Of this 
class is Professor Tyndall, who is a Materialist in 
every proper sense of the word,and Professor Huxley, 
who is still more Materialistic, if possible, except in af 
certain sense in which his view can have no practical 
value or influence, and indeed no interest save for 


such as finda charm if the old controversy between 


ANTILOQUY. 


` A theological term'to designate the contradictions 
-to be found from time to time in the Word of God. 
These contradictions are but apparent, of course, and 
‘none but stone-blind people can detect them. Peo- 
ple of enlightened faith can perceive at once that 
God cannot contradict himself, unless, indeed, his 
ministers cause him to change his mind. 


ANTIPODES. 


To believe in. the antipodes constitutes a wicked 
heresy.. God, who made the world, ought to have 
known if there were such a thing, and it is evident 
from his books that he did not believe in it. — 

.. ANTIQUITY `. 

Ts infallible, and cannot err.. Its antiquity"is the 
indubitable proof .of the soundness of an opinion, of 
a custom, or a ceremony... It is highly important to 
repulse and discourage all attempts. at innovation. 
Old shoes are. more commodious and easy to the feet 
than new ones. The clergy. must never relinquish 
whatever they have hitherto practiced. The more 
ancient the church, the more prone is she to wander 
both in action and discourse, 


APOCALYPSE. >: fi 

A very curious. and worthy book of Holy Writ, 
commented by Newton, and containing a series of 
tales invented by St. John, of a rather less cheerful 
character than the fables of LaFontaine, but infinite- 
ly better calculated to stir the minds of the grown- 
up children who read them. . During three centuries 
the Greek Church persisted in regarding the Apoca- 
lypse as an apocryphal book, but the Latin Fathers, 
much more knowing, have declared it sacred, thereby 
confirming its right of canonization. . 


APOSTLES. 


A dozen of knaves, as ignorant as owls and as poor 
as churvh mice, who composed the court of the Son 
of God here below, and were charged by him to teach 
the universe. Their successors have since risen in 
the world, thanks to theology, which their predeces- 
sors, the apostles, had not studied. For.the rest, the 
clergy, like the aristocracy, is so constituted as to 
derive a greater degree of luster in proportion as 
they recede from their primitive origin, or the re- 
semblance between them and their predecessors 


fades away. 
APPARITIONS. 


Supernatural visions permitted to him or her gift- 
ed by God with the special grace of possessing a 
cracked brain, a hysterical temperament, a disordered 
digestion, but, above all, the art of lying with effront- 


ery. 
. APPEAL, 


An impious custom, and offensive to the Church, 
wickedly established in certain countries, where the 
people have the temerity to appeal to profane judges 
against the decisions of saintly ones, who are, as it is 
well known, incapable of abusing their authority or 


ministry. 
i APPELLANTS. 


These are, in France, the Jansenists who have ad- 
visedly appealed against the bull unigenitus to the 
future Council General which shall settle definitively 
all disputes touching divine grace. According to the 
latest news, this council will be held without fail on 
the eve of the Day of Judgment. 


ARCHBISHOP. 


A title unknown in the earlier centuries of the 
Church, but invented since by the humility of her 
pastors, who, after having raised themselves up on 


i 
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the backs of the profane, endeavored to climb on| 
sach other’s backs to see what was passing in the 
fold of the Lord, cw 


 .., 9 ARK OF GOD. 
The. cash-box of the clergy... Thera is no joking 


with. God touching this same cash-box of his spouse, | 


which contains all the property and jewels of the 
community. . Were it not for the faith that sustains 
them, princes, who are sometimes “hard up,” might 
be tempted to lay hands on it, However, by going 
the right way about it, they might try the thing. 
God, who sometimes slumbers, might perhaps let 
them ‘carry off the strong box without giving the 


alarm. 
- ARMS. 


_ The clergy may not carry arms themselves; but, in 
case of need, may place them in the hands of laymen 
to do battle in the cause of Mother Church, who, at 
a safe distance, raises her. pious hands to heaven to 
implore its aid in favor of those who are fighting for 
her divine rights or the gratification of her sacred 


whims. 
ARM (Secular). 


_ A monarch, a magistrate, a policeman, or a hang- 
man, to whom the Church, tender mother, may hand 
over any oné of the children that offend her and 
whom she has not the heart to murder herself, 


ASSASSINATION, ~ 


A case involving the criminal dock with regard to 
the laity, but privileged with regard to the clergy. 
Tn some countries the latter enjoy the right of thiev- 
ing and assassination in utter defiance of ordinary 
Justice. Moreover, the Church enjoys by right divine 
the right of assasainating heretics, tyrants, and mis- 
ordéanta, or at least of causing them to be assassinated 
by the laity, shé herself abhorring bloodshed. 


ASSES, 


. Long-eared animals, patient and humbie, and the 
true models to be imitated by all good Christians, 
who, like them, must allow themselves to be saddled 
with their burdens and carry their cross. Jesus was 
mounted on an ass which did not belong to him 
when he entered into Jerusalem, by which action he 
intended to proclaim to all whom it might concern 
that the pe should thenceforward enjoy the 
right of riding on the backs of Christians to the end 
of all time. 


ATHEIST. 


A name given by theologians to whoever differs 
from them in their ideas concerning the divinity, or 
who refuses to believe in it in the forms in which, in 
the emptiness of their infallible pates, they have 
resolved to present it to him. Asa rule, an Atheist 
is any or every man who does not believe in the God 
of the priests.. 


ATTRIBUTES (Divine). 


Incomprehensible qualities which, by dint of re- 
flecting on, our theologians have decided can only 
belong to a being of whom they have not the least 
idea. These qualities seem incompatible to persons 
of weak faith, but are easily reconcilable to those who 
do not reflect about them. The negative attributes 
with which theology has ehdowed the Godhead 
clearly demonstrate that the divinity oan have no 
possible resemblance to any being or thing we can 
possibly imagine. This is conclusive, and eminently 
calculated to settle our ideas on this point. 


ATTRITION. 


„A theological term which signifies the regret felt 
by a Christian for the sins he has committed, with 
an eye to the chastisement that may follow them. 
This regret, according to the Jesuits, suffices to ap- 
pease God, but the Jansenists deny this. God him- 
self will doubtless some day show us which of these 
is right. S: 

E AUGURS. 

How our modern augurs must enjoy themselves 
when, glass in hand, they devise among them of ihe 
folly of ali who are not, as they are, members of the 
college of the augurs ! 


AUSTERITY. 


An ingenious means invented by pgxgected Chris- 
tians of rendering themselves agreedaki@in the sight 
of a God of infinite goodness by torturing themselves 
with fastings, flagellations, etc. God is, of course, 
always delighted with such like inventions in his 
honor on the part of his creatures. Austerities are, 
moreover, advantageous and profitable, inasmuch as 
they create an extreme wonder in those who are wit- 
nesses of these marvelous follies, while, on the other 
hand, the meek gnd pure of faith regard them as 
both wise and good. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Tan WATKINS SPEECHES AND ADDRESS#S,—BRo. BEN- 
NETT: Allow me to remind the two or three hundred Liber- 
als who arose at my suggestion at the Watkins Convention 


and agreed to take a copy of the book if you would publish | 
it, that the book is now ready and they should keep their | 
agreement by sending for it. I am sure they will be 
pleased with it. I consider it one of the most valuable 
publications that has issued from the Liberal press in many 
years, and it should hav a large sale. H. L. Green, | 


iy 


TEE PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES at the Freethinkers’ | 
Convention, held at Watkins, N. Y,, in August last, hav 
been reported and bound up in a substantial volume by D, 
M. Bennett, of New York. It will be found a rich reposi- 
tory of Liberal and advanced thought, uttered by a large 
number: of representative men and women. Some of the 
speakers attack Spiritualism, but it was to be expected of i 
them.—Banner of Light. : 


Žž 


| &cience and the Aris. 


The Doctrine of Filiation, or Descent-Theory, 
` BY PROF. ERNST HAEOKEL. 
CHAPTER XV.—CONTINTED, 


As most readers are probably but little acquainted with 
the eight classes of the Protista just mentioned, I shall now! 
add some further general observations on their natural his- 
tory. The great majority of all Protista live in the sca, 
some-swimming freely on the surface, some creeping at the 
bottom, and others attached to stones, shells, plants, ete. 
Many species of Protista also live in fresh water, but only 
a Very small number on dry land (for example, Myxomocetes | 
and some Protoplasta). . Most of them can be seen only 
through the microscope, except when millions of individu- 
als are found accumulated. Only a few of them attain a 
diameter of some lines, or as much as an inch. What they 
lack in size of body they make up for. by producing aston- 
ishing numbers of individuals, and they very considerably 
influence in this way the economy of nature. The imper-. 
ishable remains of dead Protista, for instance, the flinty 
shells of the Diatomeæ and Radiolaria and the calcareous 
shells of the Acyttaria, often form large rock masses. 

In regard to their vital phenomena, especially those of ' 
nutrition and propagation, some Protista are more allied to: 
plants, others more to animale. Both in their mode of tak- 
ing food and in the chemical changes of their living sub- 
‘stance, they sometimes more resemble the lower animals, at 
others the lower plants. Fres locomotion is possessed by | 


—— 
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communities among the Protista remain very similar one to 
another, and never, or only in a slight degree, commence a 
division of labor, and are consequently as little able to ren- 
der their community fit for higher functions as are, for 
example, the savages of Australia. The community of the 
plastids remains in most cases very loose, and each single 


plastid retains in a great measure its own individual inde- 
pendence. j 


_ A second structural characteristic, which next to their low 
stage of individuality especially distinguishes the Protista, 
is the low stage of development of their stereometrical fun- 
damental forms. As I have shown in my theory of funda- 
mental forms (in the f urth book of the General Morpholo- 
gy), a definite geometrical fundamental form can be pointed 
out in most organisms, both in the general form of the body 
and in the form of the individual parts. This idea} funda- 
mental form, or type, which is determined by the number, 
position, combination, and differentiation of the compo- 
nent parts, stands in just the same relation to the real organic 
form as the ideal geometrical fundamental form of crystals 
does to their imperfect real form. In most bodies and parts 
of the bodies of animals and plants this fundamental form 
isa pyramid, It isa regular pyramidin the so-called “ reg- 
ular radiate ” forms, and an irregular pyramid in the more 
highly differentiated, so-called ‘‘ bilaterally symmetrical " 
forms.. Among the Protista this pyramidal type, which 
prevails in the animal and vegetable kingdom, is on the 
whole rare, 41d instead of it we have either quite irregular 
(amorphous) or more simple, regular, geometrical types ; 
especially frequent are the sphere, the cylinder, the ellipsoid, 
the spheroid, the double cone, the cone, the regular polygen. 
(tetrahedron, hexahedron, octahedron, dodecahedron, ico- 
sahedron), etc. Atl the fundamental forms of the pro-mor- 
phological system, which ore of a low rank in that system, 
prevail in the Protista. However, in many Protista there 
occur also the higher, regular, and bilateral types, funda- 
mental forms which predominate in the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms, In this respect some of the Protista are fre- 
quently more closely allied to animals (as the Acyttaria), 
others more so to plants (as the Radiolaria), 

With regard to the palzontological development of the kingdom 
Protista, we may form various, but necessarily very unsafe, 
genealogical hypotheses. Perhaps the individual classes of 
the kingdom are independent tribes, or phyla, which have 
developed independently of one another and independently 
of the animal and the vegetable kingdoms, Even if we 
adopt the monophyletic hypothesis of descent, and maintain 
a common origin from a single form of Moneron for all 


Lapa ee E aie: e abe ! organisms, without exception, which have ever lived and 

h j , still live upon the earth, even in this case the connection of 
undoubted animals which entirely lack free Ree and ithe neutral Protista on the oné hand with the vegetable 
of anaes a TRT p PEF kingdom, ai ie ether hand with ite animal ingen, 
soul— $ pee e IMAS must be considered as very vague. e must regard them 
and all planta, The soul’s activity in the Protista manifests | ag lower offshoots which have developed directly out of the 
Epe = their tee ae pi ee eae root of the great double-branched organic pedigree, or per- 
other changes wale e n conse mi D- | haps out of the lowest tribe of Protista, which may be sp- 
ical, electrical, and chemical irritation of their contractile \ soled to have shot up midway between the two diverging 
protoplasm. Consciousness and the capability of will and high and vigorous trunks of the animal and vegetable king- 
thought are probably wanting in all Protista. However, | doms, The individual classes of the Protista, whether they 
the a ein are in ae ae degree also Ranie į are more closely connected at their roots in groups, or only 
many of the lower animals, whereas many Of the higher form a loose bunch of root-offseta, must in this case be 
animals in these respects are scarcely inferior to the lower: regarded as having nothing to do either with the diverging 
races of human beings. In the Protista, aie all other | groups of organiams belonging to theanimal kingdom on the 
organisms, the activities of the soul are traceable to molecu- right, or to-the vegetable kingdom on the left. They must 


lar motions in the protoplasm. 

The most important physiological characteristic of the king- 
dom Protista lies in the exclusively non-sewual propagation 
of all the organisms belonging-to it, The higher animals 
and plants multiply almost exclusively in a sexual manner. 
The lower animals and ptants multiply also, in many cases, 
in a non-sexual manner, by division, the formation of buds, 
the formation of germs, etc. But sexual propagation almost 
always exists by the side of it, and often regularly alternates 
with it in succeeding generations (Metagenesis, vol. i, p. 206). 
All Protista, on the other hand, propagate themselves ex- 
clusively in a non-sexual manner, and, in fact, the distinc- 
tion of the two sexes among them has not been effected— 
there are neither male nor female Protista. 

The Protista in regard to iheir vital phenomena stand 
midway between animals and plants, that is to say, between 
their lowest forms ; and the same must be said in regard to 
the chemical composition of their bodies, One of the most 
‘important distinctions between the chemical composition of 
animal and vegetable bodies consists in the characteristic 
formation of the skeleton. The skeleton, or the solid scaf- 
folding of the body in most genuine plants, consists of a 
substance called cellulose, devoid of nitrogen, but secreted 
by the nitrogenous cell-substance, or protoplasm. Ia most 
genuine animals, on the other hand, the skeleton generally 
consists either of nitrogenous combinations (chitin, etc.) or 
of calcareous earth. In this respect some Protista are more 
like plants, others more like animals. In many of them the 
skeleton is principally or entirely formed of calcareous earth, 
which is met with both in animal and vegetable bodies, 
But the active vital substance in all cases is the mucous pro- 
toplasm. 

In regard to the form of the Protista, it isto be remarked 
that the individuality of their body almost always remains at 
an extremely low stage of development. Very many Pro- 
tista remain for life simple plastids or individuals of the 
first order. 
-plastids by the union of several individuale. Buteven these 
higher individuals of the second order, formed by the com- 
bination of simple plastids, for the most part remain at a 
very low stage of development, The members of such 


Others, indeed, form colonies or republics of | 


be supposed to have retained the original simple character 
of the common primeval living thing more than bave gen- 
uine animals and genuine planta. à 

But if we adopt the polyphyletic hyp othesis of descent, 
we have to imagine a number of organic tribes or phyla, 
which all shoot up by spontaneous generation out of the 
same ground, by the side of and independent of one another. 
In that case numbers of different Monera must have. arisen 
i by spontaneous generation whose differences would depend 
only upon slight, to us imperceptible, differences in their 
chemical composition, and consequently upon differences in 
their capability of development. A small number of 
Monera would then neve given origin to the uima! klog- 
dom, and again, 8 amall number would have produced tho 
vegetable kingdom. Between these two groups, however, 
there would have developed, independently of them, a large 
number of independent tribes, which have. remained at a 
lower stage of organization, and which have neither devel- 
oped into genuine plants nor into genuine animals, 

A safe means of deciding between the monophyletic and 
olyphyletic hypotheses is as yet quite impossible, consider- 
ing the imperfect state of our phylogenetic knowledge. The 
| different groups of Protista, and, thore lowest forms of the 

animal kingdom and of the vegetable kingdom which. are 
scarcely distinguishable from the Protista, show such aclose 
connection with one another and such a confused mixiure 
of characteristics, that at present any systematic division 
: and arrangement of the groups of forms seem more or lesa 
artificial and forced, Hence the attempt here offered muat 
be regarded as entirely provisional, But the more deoply 
we penetrate into the genealogical secrets of this obscure 
domain of inquiry, the more probable appears the idea that 
the vegetable kingdom and the animal kingdom are each of 
independent origin, and that midway between these two 
great pedigrees a number of other independent small groups 
of organisms have arisen by repeated acts of spontaneous 
generation, which on account of their indifferent neutral 
character, and in consequence of their mixture of animal 


‘of independent Protista. 
i [TO BE CONTINUED.) 


and vegetable properties, may lay claim to the designation — 


ren aise the norte E, 
Bie we. à eae 


- No unrepealed statute is ever obsolete. The head of every 
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shown that when oppression bas been foiled on every other 
side, its last resort isto alarm the morai sentiment of the 
masses, to confuse their common sense with black spectres of 
immorality. In that fear, that confusion, selfish power hag 
often found a community's vulnerable heel, and there planted 


Sejections. 


Liberty and Morality. 


A DISCOURSE GIVEN AT SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, BY MONCURE D. CONWAY, M.A. 


Among the most painful phenomena of nature are those 
of recurrence in: things evil, From the earliest period 
man’s courage has been daunted by the perception that 
though it might conquer an evil thing, that thing was 
pretty sure to return. Darkness vanished before the dawn, 
but it returned; the storm-cloud cleared away, but it came 
again; the sickly season might pass, but went its rounds 
again under its dog-atar; fevers were only intermittent; the 
cancer was eradicated only to reappear; the tyrant might be 
slain, tyranny remained. Such phenomena underlie all 
those ancient fables which led man up to the conception of 
Fate—the doctrine of despair. Hercules might kill any one 
head of the nine-headed hydra, but two heads grew in its 
place; and when he had burned away all the other heads, 
sna was immortal, and he could only bury it; but its 
venomous breath came up and gave life to venomous crea- 
tures after its kind. Science has, to a large extent, released 
the European man from thia paralyzing notion of fatality in 
things evil. Some of the old hydras it has slain altogether. 
Tt has trampled out leprosy, and the black death, and some 
other ancient plagues, and civilization has cleared some 
regions of the wolf, the bear, and the worst{serpents. 

But there are other regions among us—in us—where the 
phenomena of evil recurrence are still present and power- 
ful, and where some bow before them with a feeling of 
despair. There are social hydras whose heads seem to be 
immortal, ‘I'yranny is a monster that never dies. It has 
pessed into a proverb that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty; and that is because the spirit of oppression is never 
destroyed, and, on its part, is sleeplessly vigilant. Behold 
here to-day this great people, whose passion for liberty is 
recorded in splendid pages of history, whose resolution to 
build on these islands a commonwealth of justice and free- 
dom is written on every acre of its soil in their heart's 
blood, and in royal blood, too; and yet after all those sacri- 
fices and heroic martyrdoms, the scratch of one man’s pen 
can run through the achievements of centuries, and turn the 
arm of England to a bulwark of barbarism. 

The cause of such recurrences js not far tossek. The 
fatality is not in the evil thing, but in some strange popular 
hallucination like that which Hercules had about the ninth 
hydra head. Instead of killing that, he hid it under 8 
stone; and, in the ssme way, whenever ia history the 
Angio-Saxon has vanquished a wrong, he hes always spared 
one of ita heads. He hides it away; he calls it obsolete; 
but, after lying still for a long time, up it starts again at 
the call of some ambitious partisan, all through this curious 
disinclination to eradicate a Wrong utterly and leave no 
germ of it behind. The chief art of reform isto be radical. 


can recognize in many massacres which pretended to defend 
virtue the concealed hand of vice.; but, alas, the lessons of 
history are not yet wisdom for ‘the people, and the old 
device may still, it seems, be tried with success. I hardly 
need remizd you that the recent cases in which Freethought 
hag been judicially punished were complicated with moral 
questions. The priest watched for that opportunity. For 
years the mother had promulgated her religious heresies ; it 
was Only when a moral heresy was ascribed to her that his 


every heart in England that knows what is manly towards 
woman, and what is due to a mother. For years Edward 
Truelove, as honest a man as any in England, had openly 
sold the books which sent men to prism in the last genera- 
tion; it was a book unrelated to the old struggle for free 
printing, a book apparently involving moral questions, which 
was adroitly used to confuse the public mind and veil this 
last stab at the heart of personal liberty: 


These things could not have occurred were it not that the 
public mind is at sea so far as the precise relation between 
liberty and morality is concerned. The absence from pop- 
ular discussions of any clear principle by which liberty is 
distinguishable from: licentiousness, constitutes a new and 
startling danger. For liberty of thought involves liberty of 
speech, of printing, and of moral action. Liberty is no 
more sacred when it criticises the creed of the community 
than when it criticises moral institutions, Freedom of 
thought were an empty name if it did not carry with it the 
freedom that brings thought to hear upon the social laws 
and customs founded on past and fettered thought. ‘‘ Un- 
productive thought is no thought at all.” The intellect is 
man’s instrument for conforming society snd the world to 
reason and right ; and to restrain its free play among the 
moral and social superstitions of mankind were like folding 
a living seed in wrappings of a mummy. 

Many crimes, it is said, have been committed in the name 
of liberty; yes, but never one by the reality of liberty. 
Many crimes have been committed in the name of religion, 
but they were none the less irreligious. The very common 
mental confusion which regards things evil as only good 
pressed too far, ig continually shown in the common phrase 
about “liberty degenerating into license.” That is taking 
the name of liberty in vain, You cannot press g good prin- 
ciple too far. Liberty cannot degenerate into licentiousness; 
not any more than a diamond can degenerate into glass. 
Liberty can only be ascribed to a man es member of society, 
and means his right to seek happiness, to develop his na- 
ture, to do his duty, ajl to the best of his ability—-in fact, 
his right to be a man—without hindrance from others or 
from the community, to whose well-being he is loyal. By 
its very essence, therefore, liberty can never mean the de- 
struction. of others’ liberty, the sway of brute force, or selfish 
defiance of the public welfare, You may call that reckless- 
ness, if you please, or licentiousness, or anarshy, but it has 
no relation whatever to human liberty; liberty never runs 
to that kind of seed, but, on the contrary, finds in such the 
tares and briara that choke its growth. 

But how, it may be asked, are we to distinguish the wheat 
from the tares? how discriminate the licentiousness to be 
punished from the liberty that is essential ? 


In the cases that concern freedom of thought and of 
printing, the Courts bave recently given their answer to the 
question—an answer which, [ affirm, cannot be maintained, 
and which could not be equally applied in any community 
without bringing on revolution. A man publishes and gelis 
acertain book. Somebody distikes the sentiments of that 
book, and believes the perusal of such sentiment would cor- 
rupt the community. He asks. the judge to restrain his 
neighbor from circulating that book. The judge calls about 
him a jury, and asks them if they think the book will tend 
to deprave public morals. They say, Yes. Then the judge 
orders the book to be suppressed, and the seller of it to be 
punished. From first to last, the wliole procedure is specu- 
lative. It is not shown that any injury has been done: it is 
not shown, or even suggested, that any evil was intended; 
it is a decision based upon the powers of imaginetion, at 
best; more correctly, perhaps, upon capacities for panic. 

Such a decision reverses the chief aim of all real law, 
which is to protect the weak from the strong, to protect the 
individual from the brute force of majorities. It changes 
the jury from defendars of rights to inquisitors of opinion. 
The judges of Athens put Socrateg to death on the ground 
that his opinions tended to corrupt the youth pf that city. 
The High Court of Jerusalem sentenced Jegus to death on 
similar grounds, Practical Pilate asked, ‘‘ What evil hath 
he done ?” but he got no answer, Jesus had done no evil ; 
he had only advanced opiniors which the majority consid. 
ered subversive of the moral foundations of society. And, 
in short, there is no persecution, no oppression of con- 
science, no massacre in history, which may not be justified 
on the principle that you may punish a man for the eyilsa 
which may be imaginatively and prospectively attributed 
to the influence of his opiniors. Nay, all contemporary 
discussion of vital problems, all new ideas, are thus placed 
at the mercy of nervous apprehensions, It ie very probabie 
that you might take the first twelve men you happen to 
meet on the street, and find that, put on oath, they would 
affirm their belief that the opinions of Dr. J Martineau, of the 
Jewish rabbins, of our owg chapel, ust tend to depraye 
publie morals. Such doctrines, they would say, by taking 
away hell, remove the restraints of,fear from human pes 
sions, and by denying authority of the Bible, tend to destroy 
the influence of the clergy, of Christianity, and the ten com- 
mandments. The same arguments which imprisoned Et- 


wrong lives still while its principle is spared, and though it 
seem antiquated one day, it may be a ‘spirited policy ” the 
next.; 

The evil that is vanquished, but not stain—only hid—hes 
not only power of recurrence, but of self-multiplication. 
Where one head fell, behold two, or perhaps more. The 
resuscitation of irresponsible power anywhere is accompa- 
nied by a corresponding revival of old oppressions generally. 
Vernacular. press lawe in India, Turkish alliancts, and 
attacks on free printing at home, have all one neck. If any 
one had told me ten years ago that I should some day have 
to defend freedom of thought and of the press in this 
metropolis of civil liberty, I should have been es much sur- 
prised as if he had predicted that we should all be hunting 
wolves out of Epping Forest. I should have said to him, 
“Why, John Milton settled all that over two hundred years 
ago. Do you mean to say that the time can come again 
when a man can personally suffer for his honest thought and 
its honest publication?” 

Such a prophet ten years ago might, indeed, have re- 
minded us of how often the oppression of intellectual liberty 
had recurred siuce Milton’s time; of how long Richard Car. 
lile and his s‘ster lay in Dorchester Jail for selling Paine’s 
‘works; but he would have been rash, indeed, had he pre- 
dicted. that we should live to assembie in our free societies, 
hard by a prison in which an innocent Freethinker lan- 
guinhes, and beside a court which robs a mother of her 
child because of her metaphysics. 


Hut now, let me say, such a prophet would have been 
only half right. Though oppression of thought has re- 
turned, it has had to put on such a disguise that it cannot 
be universally recognized. It is, I believe, true that it 
would be impossible at this day to punish a man for his 
Opinions jn any such open way as Richard Carlile and 
Holyoake were punished. I will not say such oppression 
will never return, for, as our Prime Minister‘once said, tre: 
impossible is always coming to pass; but, af any rate, no 
attack on free thought or free printing, open and above- 
board, could now be made without very serious and general 
resistance. This recent oppression has, if you will allow 
ame the expression, sneaked back; it has subtly complicated 
itself with the moral feeling of the community; it bas hid 
its horns eder a white cowl of purity; it has masked itself 
as a defender of virtue and suppressor of vice. By ao doing 
oppression of thowgbt confesses that it cannot otherwise 
muaceed even in seizing Jere and there an exceptional 
wictim, ` 

In the English breast there is bpt one sentiment higher 
fuan that of liberty—the moral sentiment. Wearer to man 
then his nation is his family, and dearer even than tie free- 
fiom of his tongue is the purity of his home. As the moral 
sentiment when educated makes a nation’s greatness, when 
tgnorant it becomes a nation’s weakness. All history has 


its fang. Wecan see through such masks in the past ; we, 


blow could be struck without recoiling upon himself frem. 


ward Truelove would imprison any Liberal thinker, if his 
jury happened to be orthodox, and the sime authority 
which suppresses one honestly-written book would suppress 
another if it happened to be distasteful to a jury. 

It makes no difference that one book deals roughly with 
moral conventionalities, while another attacks such: a8-are 
theological. That may makea great deal of diffetence to 
our tastes and sentiments, but none at all as to the principle 
of justice. Every idea must have its influence on morals ; 
whether that influence will be good or evil cannot be deter- 
mined by any foresigbt, least of all by the prejudices of 
those who do not hold that idea, who hate it, and. have not 
impartially studied its bearings. Many of the best books in 
the world have been pronounced immoral and wicked in 
their time, and after it; and if the average commonplace of 
any period, as represented by judges that know; oniy pre- 
cedenls, and jurors instructed by them, be allowed to stp- 
press all thoughts and works that do not merely repeat the 
prevailing notions, all inquiry is at an end, all progress par- 
alyzed. 

What defense, then, has society against obscene booka ? 
it may be asked. Ara we to allow men under plea of liberty 
of the press to send forth a stream. of. pollution into our 
homes, and corrupt the people ? 

I answer, No, Every person who is guilty of such an of- 
fense should be punished. Many such have been punished 
and nobody has raised any protest, because they really 
were guilty. They have never defended their publications. 
But you must show a man to be guilty before you can 
safely punish him. The verdict of a jury is not infallible 
even then; but we need not quarrel about that; it is the 
best means we can have of discovering guilt. The cases 


would be very rare where a jury would unanimously affirm — 


wickedness in a man whose life had been upright. “Where, 
for instance, is the jury willing to swear that.they believe 
Edward Truelove to be a wicked, corrupt, and malicious 
man who for base and selfish ends has aimed to deprave 
society and injure his neighbors ? No such jury. could 
be impaneled in England, In the trial of Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mrs, Besant, the jury were careful to assert 
the innocence of the accused and the rectitude of thelr pur- 
pose jn publishing the book they condemned, The judge 
then compelled them to bring in a verdict of “ Quilty;” 
forced them to pronounce guilty persons they had just de- 
clared innocent on oath ! 

Suppose the charge had been one of murder, and the jury 
had brought in a verdict that though the prisoner had killed 
a man, it was in the effort todo that man a service, what 
would have been said had a judge compelled them to find 
that prisoner guilty of murdering the man he was trying to 
benefit ? Or suppose, instead of an obscene libel, it had 
been a personal libel ; suppose a man charged with printing 
a libel on another, and the jury declared that the matter 
printed was not meant to injure, that it was without malice, 
put forth in good faith and purely for the public good, 
would it be possible for any judge to turn that into a ver- 
dict of guilty—even if the plaintiff were injured—and to 
punish a public benefactor as if he were a criminal ? 

There are ordinary civil cases, cases of damages, where 
the law rightly ignores the question of intent; but itis not 
soin criminal cases. There, character is involved ; there, 
punishment implies guilt; and it is unjust where there is 
no guilt. Malice aforethought makes murder, and a guilty 
mind must equally characterize every blow aimed at social 
virtue, Where the law is violated, the law is compelled to 
assume such guilt, because it does not know more than the 
appearance ; but when innocence is proved—when it is ad- 


mitted—it is criminal to act on the technical and disproved ` 


assumption. Such has been the grievous wrong done by 
the recent decisions, criminal intent being arbitrarily ex- 
cluded from consideration in each case, when it was the 
essence of each case. 

So much for the persons involved. But let us recur to 
the books indicted. They may not be to your taste or mine; 
they may be contrary to our moral views ; that is not the 
question. Have those who believe such views true and ben- 
eficial to society the right to advocate and advance them 
openly ? Has society any right to suppress them by force 
because they are unwelcome to the majority? Once let it be 
admitted that the publication is in good faith, meant for 
the public good, entirely free from corrupt motive, and it 
cannot be suppressed without violation of the fundamental 
principles of liberty. This would appear at once if such 
suppression were cquitably applied to all works which are 
liable to the charge of offending the conventional moral 
sentiment. Goethe, being once in Kiel, was invited to at- 
tend a meeting called by some clergymen, for the suppres- 
sion of obscene literature. He attended, and proposed that 
they should begin with the Bible. That ended the confer- 
ence, and it was never heard of again. And that will end 
all these attempts to suppress hooks called immoral by pru- 
rient imaginations, just so soon ag the same measure is meted 
out to Freethinkers and Bible Societies. Edward Trueloya 
is in jail, but justice sees Solomon by his side and those who 
circulate;8diqgmon ; and St. Paul also, and Shakspere, Boe- 
caccio, Mé#taigne, Dean Swift, Smollett, Goethe, and many 
other great men, who were not afraid to write of the facts 
of nature ; nay, many naturalists and physiologists of our 
time and country. would be there with him to-day if equal 
justice were dong. There is no difference between the plain 
speech in many classic works and in thare which have been 
lately condemned as immoral, gnd no difference ig allege 
between the motives with which they arel published, 

The book may be very able in one case, very poor in an- 
other, but the principles of freedom and right protect them 
equally, To contend that a book which ig decent for the 
the rich hecomes indecent when priced within reach of tke 
poor, is a mere insult to the people ; it is on a par with the 


religion ‘which regards subserjbers | visiting the Zological. 


Gardens on Sunday as pious peopie, whereas’ sixpence 
would make them Sadbath-breakera, 


shown by their rigidly righteous lawyers. 
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_ Unless thie nation is prepared to assume that all religious 
truth has been attained, it must allow free criticism of popular 
opinions, even though the majority say such criticisms de- 


-stroy millions of souls. Unless the nation assumes that it has 


reached the supreme social and moral perfection it must 
allow free criticism of social and moral customs; and if such 
freedom be accepted as right, all its results must be accept- 
ed. Ifthe honest Malthusian can be thrown into prison for 
corrupting morals, the honest heretic may be thrown there 
for destroying souls. In every branch of inquiry errors will 


‘arise; that is incidental to the search for truth. But Milton 
-uttered the mature verdict of mankind when he said: 


‘Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injurious!y 
by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let 
het and falszhood grapple. Whoever knew Truth put to 


- the worse ina free and open encounter. Her confuting is 


the best and surest suppressing.” 

Nay, confutation by truth is the only suppression of error, 
Persecution only fans it into strength by mingling with its 
smoke the glow of martyrdom. In the present cases, sev- 


‘ eral poor pamphlets have been drawn out.of their obscurity 


and scattered broadcast’,through the land ; and any man of 
common sense must have known that such would have been 
the result of attempting their suppression. What, then, are 
we to infer concerning those who have instituted these 
recent proceediaga? Are we to suppose that they have not 
the common-sense to know that they would increase enor- 


_mously the circulation of the opinions they profess to 
“ abhor? 


I am sorry to say that, for one, I cannot come to so char- 
itable a theory—not even after the blundering ignorance 
I cannot believe 
that this is any bona fide effort to suppress immorality, 
There are too many signs about it which compel to the 
sorrowful conclusion that there has grown up among us a 
society whose original aim may bave been to suppress vice, 
but which has now fallen under control of persons with 
other aims. It would appear that te these the circulation of 
many thousands of a book they call vicious is of little im- 


‘portance compared with making a sensation and parading 
their own spotlessness before the public; and beyond this it | 


is to be feared thata still baser influence has been at work 


to degrade this association of (originally, no doubt) weli- 


meaning, though weak-minded people. There is money in 
it. A good deal of patronage and wealth has gone to it in 


_.the past, and its agenta are highly paid; and if this stream 


of money and patronage ia to continue to flow and gladden 
the host of agents, they must keep up a show of activity. 
They must always be attitudinizing as purifiers of society. 
‘Tf the nests of crime and vice are trampled out, and the 
funds begin to fall low, they must try and make their sub- 


scribers think there are nests where there are none; and, 


knowing well how unpopular Freethinkers are, how few 


` friends they have in high places, they found among them a 
book which repeated the details of ordinary physiological 
- and medical books—a book whose pages, with all their 


faults, are nowhere of biblical impurity. It must have 


. brought their secretaries, and their lawyers, and their secret- 


service agenta a golden Pactolus from orthodox purses to thus 
prove that the society might do injury to Freethinkers under 
cover of attacking immorality. The old privilege of the 
orthodox to imprison their opponents—the privilege so 
loved, but lost-—must seem about to come back again, when 
it has been decided that facte familiar in the libraries of 
medicine and science cannot be printed by Freethinkers in 
a form accessible to the people without imprisonment. 
They know that many of these Freethinkers value their 
freedom highly enough to go to jail for it, and they are, no 
doubt, hoping for more victims and a flourishing business 
with plenty of vice to suppress. 

* For that organization, which, in its degradation, reveals 
that most miserable social gangrene, selfishness and hypoc- 


_ risy, affecting the sentiments of-virtue and pbilanthropy, J, 


for one, feel only loathing. But there is nothing new and 
nothing very formidable in that kind of thing, and it reaches 
ita level at last. 

Lucifer began, mythologicaliy, as a heavenly detective. 
He was the lawyer retained by the gods for the suppression 
of vice; and, from long engaging in that business, he came 
to love it. When he had nobody to accuse, he was in dis- 


` tress, and went about accusing innocent people. Bo he 


was called the Accuser, And then he fell lower still, and 
went about tempting people to sin in order that he might 
prosecute them; and then he was called Satan. -That was 
the course of the first Vice Society, and the end of its 
attorney. , 
But while we may smile at these traders in corruption, 
the degree to which they have been able to infect the 
Bench, and through it large numbers of the least thoughtful 


` people, supplies grave cause for alarm. There are some 


ugly chapters in English history connected with attempts to 
suppress conviction—to throttle its expression under pre- 
tense of its being wicked or immoral. But we are so far 
away from those eras that many hardly remember their 
lesson; which is s pity, for such lessons are costly, and, if 
forgotten, cau sometimes only be recovered at a heavier 
cost. The lesson taught by every effort to repress honest 
avd public discussion of any subject whatever is, that all 
such efforts are revolutionary. Every honest man in prison 
ig tenfold more dangerous than fire burning near fire-damp. 
The majesty of law is defiled when the innocent are pun- 
ished delibere'ely wilh the guilty. Edward Truelove, in 
prison, has exvhangst places With his judges, and his sen- 
tence on them, for their most immoral judgment, will be 
affirmed when their decisions have become by-words of 
judicial prejudice and folly. 

: They a menace fina freedom of thought and speech 
are tampering with something more powerful than gun- 
powder, They who suppress by foroo even su erroneous 


j book honestly. meant for human welfare, are justifying all 
the crimes ever committed against human intelligence; they 
are laying again the trains that have always ended in revelu. 
tion; and, right as it is to suppress books notoriously meant 
for corruption, and punish the vile who, through them, seek 
selfish ends at cost of the public good, even that is a task 
requiring the utmost care and wisdom. Better that many 
base men and many bad books escape than that one honest 
woman be robbed of her child by violence calling itself 
law, or one honest man- suffer the felon’s chain from the 

| very hand provided for protection of honesty. 


——— 


Editorial. 
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; Ob, For Better Employment! 

It isa pity that his excellency, Anthony Comstock, has 
not some better business to attend to than to be lying in wait 
for unfortunate victims who mean to break no law, and, by 
his bypocritical; lying, decoy letters, induce them to 
commit what he calls a crime so that he may he able 
to throw them into prison, and by the help of the United 
States Inquisition extort money from them to put in his 
own pocket. He isa strong, muscular man, and is able to 
perform many kinds of hard work by which he could make 
an honest living without taking the $4,000 per year paid 
him for his unworthy services by his Vice Society and 

i wrung from the unfottunate victims he is able to lay his 
clutches upons : : 

It isa pity that he could not feel disposed to do some- 
thing more for his poor old father and his family of little 
ones, who are reduced almost to a state of starvation, Mr, 
Comstock, senior, some years ago, went to England, where 
he married a second wife, by whom, we are informed, 


he has several children. Anthony, according to the 


father’s statement, does not like his step-mother, and hag 
demanded that hia father forsake. her and cease to provide 
for her; and because his wishes hav not been carried out in 
this respect, he has refused to further provide for his aged 
The old man Shas walked the streets with his toes 


parent, 
protruding from his shoes, without a mouthful to put in 


his stomach for twenty-four hours, with the partner of his 
bosom and the little children at home without a mouthful 
to eat, and he begging a quarter from this friend and that 


who were charitable enough to giv him something to keep 


body and soul together; and all this while his pious son 
was receiving $4,000 per year besides the other fat pickings 
he is able to gather into his voracious maw. We ourselves hay 
had the pleasure of giving $5 to the aged Comstock to keep 
himself and family from starving. We know of a number 
of our Liberal friends who hav given similar amounts. Oae 
gentleman of this city has at different times given the old 
gentleman fully $260, otherwise it is believed the old man 
would hav starved, while at the same time the preten- 
tious son was busy huuting down unfortunate victims to 


despoil and thrown into prison. 


For the facts here stated we hav sufficient vouchers and 
would also refer the reader who wishes to satisfy himself to 
Mr. Thomas A. Comstock himself, who is a resident of the 

| city of Brooklyn. If the son would spare a little of his sur- 
plus strength and piety that he now bestows upon those he 
seeks to ruin, and hav a trifle more sympathy and kindness 
for his own suffering kindred, it would be much better for 


all parties concerned. 
— c 


Whither Are We Tending? 


A little over one hundred years ago this government was 
established upon what was believed to be a perfectly unsec- 
tarian basis and upon the-highest principles of liberty and 
It was intended 
that Jew and Gentile, believer and unbeliever, Brah- 
manist, Buddhist, Mohammedan, Deist, Atheist, pagans of 
all kinds as well as the believers in the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity should here find a quiet home and be allowed to 
entertain their honest views without fear of molestation on 
account of their religious opinions. When the Constitution 
of our country was framed it was not intended to lean with 
any more favor to one system of religion than to another, or 
Among the official utter- 
ances and acts by our first President, George Washington, was 
his signing a treaty with the government of Tripoli wherein he 
solemnly declared to the representative of that government 
in the document which he issued that ‘‘the Government 
of the United States was in no sense a Christian Govern- 
ment, and was not based on the Christian religion.” The 
Christian religion of course was freely ailowed to exist here 
the seme as all other systems which the people preferred; 


equality in religion for every person in it. 


to one creed more than another. 


but the Constitution did not recognize it as being any more 


true than other systems, nor was it enjoined upon the pople 


to accept’or to yield obedience to. To this extent was 
this true, that the name of the Supreme Being whom 
Christians believe in; the name of his son whom they 
beli¢ve was given for an atonement and sacrifice; the Bible 
which they believe was given from heaven to guide men 
and women to its happy shores, was not so much ag 
alluded to nor recognized in that important state instru- 
ment. This very fact has caused modern Christians a 
great amount of dissatisfaction and unhappiness, and to make 
up for what they consider this great oversight and defeat 
they warmly advocate such amendments to the Conatitution 
as will admit God, his Son, and his great letter to mankind, 
called the Bible, into it, that this nation may be in reality a 
Christian nation and the government strictly a Christian 
government, when to not be a Christian would simply im- 
ply a loss of all right to the protection of the government 
and the rights which freemen had before been supposed to 
be entitled to, 

For several decades matters continued on in thie wey, but 
a Change bes gradually come over the face of things, While 


the general faith in the infallibility of the Christian system 
of religion has gradually weakened, and the number of 


doubting and skeptical minds has gradually increased, the 
power and dominion of the Church hav steadily increased 
Men hay been forbidden to testify in our courts of justice 


and to sit in the jury box because they did not believe in 
Christian theology or the Jewish and Christian deity. Men 
hav been consigned to prison because they did not possess 
the requisite faith in Christian doctrines, or were guilty of 
what is termed blasphemy, or speaking irreverently of God, 
the Holy Ghost, or their Son. The rule and influence of the 
Church has increased from year to year until there is now 
great danger that the old landmarks of liberty will be re- 
moved, and the guarantees of liberty and equality for all are 
about to be removed, and the safeguards of protection for 
unbelievers will be broken down. It has become easy to . 
arrest leading skeptics and atheists, if not upon a charge of 
unbelief or blasphemy then to trump up a charge of 
immorality, indecency, and obscenity which an unconatitu- 
tional law has made possibie to be done, and to throw them 
into prison upon this dishonest pretense, while those pro- 
fessing faith in Christian theology may go scot frea, though 
ten times as guilty as the Infidel 

All Church property in the country is exempted from 
taxation, while the unbelievers are taxed the heavier in con- 
sequence to make up the deficiency thus produced. Clergy- 
men of the Christian faith, also freed from taxation, are sad- 
dled upon the country in the form of chaplains ia the army 
and navy to teach the dogmas of the faith at the expense 
of the public treasury, which unbelievers hav to do their 
fuii share in supplying. Nearly all the places of honor and 
emolument are given to the professors of the popular faith, 
aud if an unbeliever applies for a position, or offers himself 
as candidate for any office, the very fact of his want of faith 
is raised as an insiperable objection to him. 

The clergy hav become a great power in the land, and are 
often the leaders of parties and the formulators of public 
Opinion. Some of them obtain salaries of $10,600 to §20,- 
000 per year for a few hour’s service per week, and they sre 
usually found to be in sympathy with the capitalists and 
monopolista of the country, who are constantly crushing 
the laboring masses, pressing out their very life-blood, and 
making paupers and mendicants by the hundreds of thou- 
aands, while the rich are steadily growing richer and more 
exacting upon the downtrodden masses. This unfortunate 
state of things forbodes great trouble in the not distant 
future for this fair laud. The capitalists are becoming 
richer and stronger, while the masses are becoming more 
and more impoverished. The clergy or the leaders among 
them seem invariably to take sides wlth capitalists, the aris- 
tocrats of the money bags. : 

An ominous danger which threatens the principles o 
American liberty is foreshadowed in the doctrines upheld 
by prominent members of the clergy. Take for instance a 
letter from the Rev. Mr. Thompson, now in Prussia, and 
who has been a distinguished clergyman of this city, which 
letter appeared in a late number of The Independent, iu 
which it was recommended that this government enact 
measures to prevent immigration of European Socialists to 
this country on the grounds of their unbelief in the dogmas 
of the Church and their disinclination to ackaowledgoe alle- 
giance to political, theological, and financial rulers. This is 
a decided departure from the origina Iprinciples of this gov- 
ernment, and it is quite sufficient to awaken the liveliest 
apprehensions in the minds of the true lovers of liberty as to 
the dogmatic rule that awaits us in the near future. 

Of a similar character was a late editorial in tha Christian 
Union, one of the leading organs of the Church, in which it 
set up the argument that inasmuch as there was no embargo 
upon the importation of slaves from Africa to this country 
up to the year 1808, since which time it has not been legal 
to import slaves, that now the Government has the right aud 
should assume to decide who it does not wish to immigrate 
to our shores and to say who may come into our country 
from foreign lands and who may not, implying that immi- 
grants of an objectionable character, or not of such habits or 
beliefs as may be desired, shall be prevented from entering 
our ports or becoming citizens of this Republic. 

Here are grounds for the gravest apprehensions to every 
lover of the liberty bestowed upon this country over one hun- 
dred years ago. When. we see the monopolies of the coun- 
try—of which the ecclesiastical is by no means the least— 
we may well look around us and arouse ourselves with well- 
timed misgivings of what we are coming to and what our 
would-be rulers and dictators will do to us next~-what*the 
next blow at the liberties which we cherish near to our 
hearts. Let us not be slumbering away our day; lef us not 
sit supinely at our posts and let the boon of liberty too 
easily be taken from Our relaxed grasp. Let us arise in our 
strength, and, as long as life lasts, defend the rich bequest 
of LIBERTY. To attend to these existing evils is the legiti- 
mate work of the National Liberal League; and it is to be 
hoped that they may era long become strong enough to 
produce s healthy check upon the wrongs here indicated. 

— mm 


On the evening of going to press the editor of this paper 
left for Watkins to attend as an indicted criminal the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, on the 17th, for the alleged crime of hand- 
ing Warren Hurd, the brother of Judge Hurd, a copy of 
‘‘Cupid’s Yokes,” and taking fifteen cents for it and handing 
the money to Miss Tilton. He knew not how long he 
would be absent or what his fate would be. Miss Josephine 
Tilton accompanied him. W. B. Bell has heen at Watkins 
several days awaiting the trial. d ; 
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THE editor of Zhe Index is still crying for ‘‘ Reform. 
Well, perhaps it js well enough if he is only sincere, It is 
thought he needs 2 little reform about as badly ag saybody 
going, Defamers and gisadererg ehould always try to 
reform. 7 a 
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LECTURE BY PROF. FELIX ADLER BEFORE THE 
i SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, - 


What we desire we have declared : a religion so 
plain and clear that the most simple understanding 
shall grasp it, so strong in its commands that the 
most obdurate heart shall own its swaydom, and yet 
so bigh and pure that the élite of mankind, those 
choice, rare souls that dwell upon the heights of 
humanity, shall own it as their religion ; nay, shall 
declare in humility that the scope of its demands far 
transcends what even they can ever hope to accom- 
plish. And we have found, we have found what we 
desire. We are like men who have discovered a 
great treasure and who go about and again and 
again publish the news of their good fortune. We 
are like men who have been tossed on the mad sea 
ea and who now stand high on the rocks, whence the 
surges can no more dash them. We are like men 
who have feared the loss of some dear friend, and to 
whom their friend has been given back, even from 
the brink of the tomb. All this have we endured. 
We have been tossed on the mad sea of doubt; we 
have seen the friendliest influence of human life 
in jeopardy—our trust in the good. 

f they ask you of our religion, tell them the pur- 
‘guit of justice, purity, love—this is it. 

Among all the possible theories of human life, 
i there is one which will be forever intolerable to the 
: generous heart: the theory that we are mere atoms 
in a world of dead matter. I see the stone that is 
thrown up fall back tothe earth. I see the same 
law of gravitation which has caused this simple oc- 
currence display its superb effects among the celes- 
i tial orbs, binding with golden, invisible cords those 
worlds on worlds of infinite space as they move to 
the tones of spheral music, to the symphonies of 
cosmic harmony. I know how miraculous nature ts 
in the immense, and how miraculous also in the in- 
tense; how great is the greatness of the Little, how 
rich the crystalline form, how graceful the fragile 
5 flowers of the field, what a world of swarming, mul- 
l i titudinous life even in a drop of water. Yet what- 
ever there may be great, or astonishing, even awe- 

awakening in nature, I know that I am somewhat 
more awful to myself than all of nature besides; I 
know that I am somewhat greater, somewhat of a 
different order than the whole world beside; and, 
though the law of growth and decay has power 
over us also, though we, toe, like the fruit over-ma- 
ture that falls from its stem, shall fall into corrup- 
tion, and as the autumnal wind now sweeps the 
withered leaves through the forest, soon to cover 
them with snow, so the autumnal winds of age shall 
aweep us away also to lie beneath the snow of 
death ; yet not whoily are we like these leaves, not 
wholly does man perish; there is a meaning in our 
lives that remains after us. To fulfil the moral law, 
to extend the empire of good; that is the purpose 
of our being ; therefore were we born ; and in this 
we behold the satisfaction, the total dignity of 
human existence. And so again you perceive that 
conscience is the pivotal point of our philosophy. 

And now the question comes home to us with 
greater force than ever before; what then is con- 
science? It is true that in the great practical applica- 
tions of duty we acknowledge no uncertainty in this 
respect, we admit of no contradictory theories. We 
don’t allow the malefactor to shield himself behind 
some quibble of casuistry; we don’t allow the man of 
iniquity to hold up his: private judgment against 
the judgment of mankind; but we oppose to his 
conscience the general conscience, and condemn him 
without compunction. If the robber says: I did not 
rob because of any evil propensity within me, 
but because I had philosophic doubts whether it 

, Was right to rob or not, we will take him before a 
magistrate and have him sent to an institution 
where they cure such philosophic doubts, at hard 
labor for a term of years. 

And yet it is true that sagacious men, wise and 
honorable men, have widely differed as to the rights 
of conscience, There is one school of thinkers, in 
the first place, who profess to believe that there is 
no fundamental principle of conscience, and they 
point to the variations of the moral judgment of 
men in different ages, among different peoples and 
in different epochs, in support of their belief. It is 
not a difficult matter for one who is well versed in 
history to bring abundant proof in seeming support 
of auch an assertion. You know that canibalism is 
not yet extinct among men. There is a tribe exist- 
ing in the mountains of Hindostan among whom 
when a parent has grown old and no longer able to 
support himself, he is slain and devoured by his own 
offspring. There is another case equally in point, to 
which I have heretofore referred, that of the Eng- 
lish traveler Hunt, who was invited by an African 
prince to witness the funeral obsequies of his 
mother. He accepted the invitation and jomed the 
funeral procession, but was surprised nowhere to 
see'the body of the dead. They arrive at the place 
of sepulchre, the procession. halts, and the corpse— 
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the prince’s mother—steps forward! The grave is 
dug, she descends into it, the son places a rope about 
her neck and is about to strangle her, when the 
Engiishman, horror-struck, oe to interfere, 
and the whole tribe turn against him, and chief of 
all, the victim herself, and he flies for his life. 

The king of Dahomey, as we have heard during 
the past week, is about to sacrifice five hundred hu- 
man beings to his idol, and he has no compunctions 
of conscience, no sympathy for his victims, no re- 
morse for such actions. The most barbarous deeds 
are committed with the full approval of the con- 
science of the doer. The chief of the Fiji Is- 
lands, who washes the deck of his new boat with the 
blood of slaves, believes that he does what is accept- 
able to his God. The Roman Church, which lit its 
thousand fires of persecution in the Netherlands and 
in Spain, believed that it did what was acceptable 
to its God. The most commaom forms of honesty 
have been disregarded by natiqhs not at all barbar- 
ous or uncivilized. Among the Spartan soldiers 
theft was considered a venial offense, if an offense 
at all, and the thief was punished, not for the theft, 
but for the clumsiness of its execution. The Bed- 
ouin Arab, who risks his life to protect a guest when 
he is under the shadow of his tent, is equally ready 
to stab the same man when he meets him again on 
the highroad. 7 S 

So it is that consdience seems to contradict itself, 
and, only on a profounder analysis does. it appear 
that conscience is not chameleon-like, assuming 
different hues and aspects among different peoples 
and in different ages ; only on a profounder and sub- 
tler analysis does there appear a method which. 
covers all these variations, the unchangeable which 
perdures and prevails through all these changes. 


There is a second school of thinkers, who recog- 
nize what the first do not: the fact that there is a 
fundamental principle of conscience, but who seek 
it in the wrong direction. We have experienced in 
modern times a strong reaction against the mediæväl 
spirit. The spirit of the Middle Ages, coarse as it 
was, rude as it was, tended toward romanticism. 
What could be more romantic than the devotion of 
the knight errant to his lady ! what more romantio 
than the elevation, that apotheosis of the lady in re- 
ligion, which gave birth to the worship of the Virgin 

ary! What could be more enthusiastic and imag- 
inative than that spirit which drove the hosts of 
Europe in eight crusades against the mailed East, in 
the vain hope of wresting from the hands of the 
Infidel the sepulchre of the Savior! :What could 
be more dreamy than that spirit which built the old 
Gothic cathedrals of Europe, through whose painted 
windows the dim light falls on vaults and tombs and 
prostrate penitents; those poems built in stone, 
those mighty piles that tower aloft so white and 
ghostly, with their tapering arches and their tall 
spires that yearn into the skies ! 

But in modern times all this is changed. We are 
not sentimental, we are practical; we ask of all 
things their utility ; only that is valuable to us 
which is useful. But we have gone too far in this 
direction. We have gone too far, I say, when we 
apply the yard-stick of utility to moral principles 
also, as though they were wares which could be 
bought and sold by the ell. We have gone too far 
when we make the chief criterion of virtue to be its 
uses. It is selfishness refined ; egotism is the new 
oracle to which they appeal. They say we shall not 
speak falsely, not because there is some inherent 
wrong in speaking falsely, but because if all men 
were to speak falsely, bonds and promises would be 
broken and we ourselves should be the loser. They 
say, Thou shalt not rob, not because it is wrong to 
rob, but beéause if all men plundered, my plunder 
also would be plundered. They say, Thou shalt not 
kill, not because there is a sacredness which hedges 
about the life of man, but because if the hands of 
all men were turned against each other my life also 
would be endangered in such a reign of violence. 
The selfishness of the individual, dammed in by the 
selfishness of all, that is what they name virtue, and 
that is a satire, a sarcasm on virtue, a counterfeit, a 
bastard changeling put in the place of the divine 
original. No; the utilitarians have not penetrated 
to the core of conscience. 

Nor have those grasped the whole truth who seek 
it in the sympathetic side of human nature, the 
tender impulses of the human heart, the well-spring 
of our moral judgments. These gentle qualities— 
pity, tenderness, sympathy—are the gweet, younger 
sisters of virtue ; but virtue is greater than they. 
Virtue commands us not only to be stern toward 
ourselves, but sometimes also to be stern toward 
others, to check the impulse of pity, to forego 
sympathy, if it so be that the law of right com- 
mands us. That alone is what we seek, the supreme 
law, that is,a more absolute law; then, when the 

moral life conforms to the supreme law, that is 
virtue. The law-abiding man, in the deepest sensè, 
is the virtuous man, i 

In: the series of discourses which opens to-day, I 
propose to discuss these various theories that I have 
here briefly indicated. I propose to show, in the 
first place, that there is a uniform standard of right, 
notwithstanding the seeming testimony.to the con-. 


trary. I propose to analyze the utilitarian theory 
and show wherein it fails, and also the sympathetic 
theory, and to show that it, too, cannot. offer us the 
virtue of conscience, I propose to show why it is 
we define morality to be the loftiest expression of 
the law. And then, from the vantage ground of 
these discussions, we may be able to shed some light 
upon those moral problems of the private’ and the 
public life of the day that agitate men’s minds, and 


which wé owe to ourselves and the duties which we 
owe to others; the duties that we owe to the living, 
the duties that we owe to the dead, and the duties 
which we-owe to posterity. ni : 
But before we enter upon so wide a field of investi- 
gation, it becomes me to endeavor to settle one 
fundamental and all-important point. It is held 


and that without that belief no one can be a truly 
moral man. Is that true? We have hitherto had 
little to say concerning the belief in God: What 
we have said I trust was reverential. It seemed to 
us far more important to ronse men’s minds with 
‘words, which should be as blows upon the torpid 
soul, to an appreciation of the real, practical, moral 
needs of the present day. That is better, it seemed 
to us, than to spin out before them the gossamer 
threads of an abstract and abstruse philosophy 
which few men’s minds are fine enough to grasp. 
If some one asks me, Dost thou believe in God ? I 
am disposed to resent the insolence of the question ; 
for either he may mean, what are thy thoughts 
concerning this vast riddle of the universe, and then 
I may answer him, they are my own, and I have the 
right to disclose them at whatever time and to 
whomsoever it pleaseth me, and to those whom I am 
reasonably certain that they will also understand, 
Or to him God and Good may be identical, and his 

uestion—Dost thou believe in God?—may mean, 
Dost thou believe in goodness? and tben I will 
answer him, Friend, what heinous crime have I 
committed that thou dost put this question? But if 
I were to meet the questioner upon his own ground 
I should ask question for question—-Dost thou 
believe in God? What God? There are a thou- 
sand gods. ‘There is a different god in the mind of 
every illustrious thinker that has ever expressed his 
sentiments upon this question. There is one God to 
the Buddhist, one to the Christian, one to the Jew ; 
there is one God to Socrates, another to Spinoza, 
another to Kant, and another to Fichte. Now, 
then, what God? If he answers this, I,4o0, will 
answer. But if he seeks to answer, presently he 
will find himself involved in pathless obscurities, 
and he will see how difficult it is to define the sub- 
stance of that whose name men use so glibly. What 
they mean, we know and agree with ; that there js 
a power around, above, within us, larger than our- 
selves; an inevitable will that sways the universe ; 
an inevitabie will in which we trust, also, that it is 
wise. Did they say, therefore, the “Unknown God,” 
that were better, that were nearer the truth. 

But at present it is not at all a question of the 
existence of God, or of the truth of any particular 
conception of deity that is called God. They may 
be right, I know not, when they say that those can- 
not be happy who do not believe in a father who not 
only governs’ the whole world, but who stretches 
down his arms to supply our individual needs, who 
knows our sorrows, who can dry our tears, and. who 
in mansions of light keeps for us our departed friends 
until we shall all be again gathered, fathers and 
mothers, parents and children, lovers and their lon 
lost loves. Those who don’t believe this may be less 
happy ; I know not. But the question is ‘not’ now 
one of happiness. a 

‘Will those who refuse to believe that be less vir- 
tuous? that is the question. You know my answer. 
No. Morality is independent of theology, and I 
believe that can be proven both historically and 
logically. Historically then, in the first. place 

There was a time when religion not only failed to 
help, but actually hindered the development of 
morality. Religion then meant the worship of 
nature; nature was deified in all her endless mani- 
festations. But the example of nature should not 
be followed by men. Nature is cruel. Nature has 
her sunny orb, but it is true that she also reveals 
herself to us in terrible forms. Nature shows her- 
self in the devastating storm, and glares upon us in 
the eye of the ferocious wild beast that springs upon 
its victim. Nature is in the livid face of the plague 
which devastates the cities of the Southern states. 
Those nations who have worshiped nature have 
invented rites of religion which make us shudder, 
even to rememberthem. They dedicated temples to 
the destroying gods of nature ; nay, they dedicated 
fanes to the lustful goddesses of nature. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
—_— . 

So PERFECT were the Egyptiins in the manufacture of 
perfumes, that some of their ancient ointment, preserved In 
an alabaster vase in the museum at Alnwick, still retains a 
very powerful odor, though it must be between 2,000 and 
3,000 years old, l 

Uranus, a plavet that few kav seen, is seventy. times aa 
big -as this earth. 


A 


to set forth before you in their due order the duties” 


that belief in God is the foundation of all ethies, | 


d 
: 


Communications. ` 


“The Bible of To-day.” 
“Ont of the heart of nature rolied 
; The burdens of the Bible old.” 

The assaulis upon Christianity during the last century 
were the natural result of the rapid growth of mind and its 
accompanying unconscious cerebration. The then unparal- 
leled rapid growth and mental development of the middle 
classes was caused by the printing press, which had then 
begun to lose itself and had pertially thrown off its fetters, 
This rapid growth of the human mind required a different 
intellectual environment for its life, a different analysis, a 
different bound set for ita limite, than that given it by-the 
Church. -There was an intuitive feeling that the Church 
and the Bible had become not guides, but intellectual prison 
pars. ‘Very naturally, therefore, Freethinkers and liberators 
of thought attacked these obstacles to progress all through 
the last century. Freethought, as directed by Voltaire, the 
English Freethinkere, our own Thomas Paine, was pointed 
chiefly at the inconsistences of the Church and Bible. 
Unbelievers were continually pointing out the contradic- 
tions found in.the Bible ; its limitation, its defects. These 
reformers did ther work well and nobly. The seemingly 
mighty barriers that then opposed human growth and devel- 
opment were removed or smoothed down. Of late years, 
however, our best thinkers aim, not so much to show the 
defects as-to show the naturalness, the growth, and the hu- 
maniiy of the Bible, by applying to its explanation the the- 
ory of evolution. By this plan (originated and systematized 
by Max Muller) we hav now what might almost be called 
the science of “ Comparative Religion.” | 

The little volume whose title heads this article, from this 
standpoint contains, in the most complete and perfect form, 
the best results of modern scientific religious investigation 
as far as it relates or perlains directly to the Bible. The 
conclusions arrived at in this work of Mr. Chadwick are the 
results obtained by the labors of recent researches in this 
field of knowledge, and generally admitted to be correct 
by the best scholars, even those inside the Church. The 
ability with which Mr. Chadwick has brought the pith of the 
criticism collected from scores of authors, from many vol- 
umes printed in various languages, deserves the highest 
praise. The bookis by far the best summary of the net re- 
sults achieved by the joint efforts of Strauss, Renan, Kuenen, 
Max Miller, Matthew Arnold, and a score of other well- 
known. students, as far, at least, as these conclusions help 
us to know what our Christian Scriptures really are. In this 
respect Mr. Chadwick’s book is a volume of the greatest 
value both to the orthodox and the skeptical truth seeker. 

There is no other book of moderate size and price that 
contains so much real help to the general reader in Bible 
knowledge. The nearest approach to it are Mr. Sunder- 
land’s ‘‘ What is the Bible?” recently reviewed in THE 
TRUTH SEEKER, and Mr. Frothingham’s little volume, “ The 
Cradle of Christ,” The same idea runs through the last-men- 
tioned book, and itis written with the consummate grace and 

. beauty which seems natural to its author, But Mr. Froth- 


ingham only attempted to run over the ground witha chain |. 


and compass, and here and there drive down a stake, But 
Mr. Chadwick goes over the same ground with hammer and 
building tools and classifles geologically the huge masses of 
debris, rocks, and boulders which lie in such confusion 
around, He attempts to classify, create order, build up divis- 
ion fences, and erect a beautiful edifice from the materials of 
the chaotic mass, all of which harmonizes the whole land- 
scape, besides making it subserve humanity. 

But quotations from the book will giv a better idea of it 
than any description. 

After stating some general facts admitted by all, for ex- 
ample, that the chronology which is now generally used of 
the Bible, dates from Archbishop Usher in 1660, that divis- 
jon into chapters and verses were not.part of the original 
Bible, in which there was nothing but one solid mass of 
words, without capitals or punctuation, the Hebrew even 
without vowels, the undoubted cause of innumerable errors, 
the author says : 

“Not until 1551 was the Bible printed with the present 
arrangement of chapters and verses by Henry Stephens, the 
greatest printer-scholar of that time.” “The Jew- 
ish division of the Old Testament is into ‘the Law, the 
_ Prophets, and the Writings.” 

-These three divisions do not so much correspond to the 
chronological order in which the different books were writ- 
ten, ‘as to their relations to the canon.” Some parts of 
the Pentateuch were long after the oldest prophets, Mr. 
Chadwick starts with the prophets because, as.he says, 
They “are the bed-rock, the hard-pan” of the Bible, and 
“on the average the prophets are much earlier than the 
law.” Asin the Old Testament our author attached the 
most importance to the prophets, in the New that division 
which includes the Epistles he regards as the key to the un- 
derstanding of the gospels. He arranges the chronology of 
the Old Testament thus : 

i. The oldest written book in the Bible is Amos ; date, 
878 B. c.; 2. The second in chronological order is Hosea, 
485 B. c.; 8. The third in chronological order is Zechariah, 
720 and 520 B. c.; 4. The fourth in chronological order is 
Isaiah, 757 B. c.; 6. Micab, 750 s. c ; 6. Nahum, 680 B. c.; 
7, Zephaniah, 630 B. 0.; 8. Joel, 600 B. c.; Job, 600 B. c., 
and so on down to Daniel, wno, the author says, “if called 
a prophet,” lived only about 165 B. ©. 

Concerning the growth of the canon, the author explains 
how the different books:of the Old Testament came.to be 
considered ‘‘ first. precious, then sacred.” ‘‘ Before the 
Babylonish captivity—eight hundred years after the time of 
Moses—there were no sacred writings in Judee.” There were 
some laws, some of the writings of the prophets, and some 


tached to them.” “In the fifth century the law appeared 


and soon after came to be considered sacred.” 

; Not long after this: Nehemiah made a collection of histo- 
ries and prophecies, together with part of the psalms that 
had then appeared : 


“Not with any idea of puttting them on a level with 
the law, but only to preserve them from destruction.” 
Nevertheless they in course of time became to be regarded 
as almost or quite ag sacred as the ‘law.’ . Again 
as time went on there appeared other writings, and older 
ones came to be more regarded for one reason and another, 
and so somewhere along the first century before Christ they 
were collected, and in another century or two had become 
to be regarded as almost, if not quite, as sacred as the Jaw.”. 


In several successive pages the author briefly, yet 
luminously describes the character, date, history, of each 
of the prophets, how the book came io its present shape. 
These pages are the most interesting of the whole book. 
Opening the volume at random we read: 


“t Zechariah is put down in the Bible at 5203. €., and 
this is the true date of the man. His prophecies. extend 
from Chapter ito viii. . . It is not his beyond this chapter. 
Chapters ix to xi are by a cotemporary of Amos and 
Hosea 200 Years and more before the time ef Zechariah, 
Chapters xii to xiv are by another of the optimistic prophets, 
whose view of things was too encouraging to suit the 
prophet Jeremiab. Here is another sign how little critical 
acumen was invested in the enterprise of collecting and 


editing the literature of the Old Testament, another warn- 


ing that we have here no supernatural message, but at best 
the earnest thoughts of many noble men jumbled together by 
the careless hands of other men, into a heap which has not 
yet been, and never can be perfectly assorted.” 

“The marginal date of Malachi is 397 B, œ It should be 
about 450 B. 0,” etc., etc. 


The book uses several pages in giving a brief general his- 
tory of the growth of prophecy on rational grounds, its 
commencement, its growth, and its decay, Then Mr. 
Chadwick goes on to say: 


‘We hav been taught : The basis of prophetiam was the 
Mosaic Law. But the first prophet who mentions the Mo- 
saic.law is Malachi the last of the prophets. In the eighth 
century B. ©. there was no Mosaic law in any modern 
sense, . The Pentatuch in anything like its present 
form was still far in the future: “ Deuteronomy more than 
a hundred years ahead; Prophetism created Deuteronomy,” 
and, we might add, the Pentateuch. 

“But what about the wonderful predictions made by 
these prophets in the far distant future? They made no 
such predictions. They pretended to make none such. 
The idea that they did grew up long after they ceased from 
their labors. They were not soothsayers but preachers of 
righteousness. Captivity ana desolation were to be 
the punishment of sin; peace and prosperity the reward of 
righteousness.” i 


Of the Pentateuch in the second chapter the author says: 


“It is difficult to believe that less than twenty years ago 
the denial of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch by 
Bishop Colenso roused such a storm of indignation ag 
threatened to cost the good bishop his position in the Eag- 
lish Church, for at the present time Stanley, the Dean of 
Westminster, holds his position in the church, one of the 
proudest too, with absolute security while frankly publishing 
opinions far more radical than Colenso’s. Moreover he has 
the echolarship of the Church on his side, and hundreds of 
the lower clergy.” 

But in America the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
is commonly assumed in all Evangelical churches: 

But it is now tolerably certain ‘‘a very different matter 
from the imaginary Pentateuch of our popular Christianity 
which is a book made by Moses at one cast 1450, B. c.” 

It was really made up of fragments the last of which was 
brought together about 450 B, 0. The Pentateuch 
was not a manufacture but a growth, a growth of many cen- 
turies. 

According to popular conceptions to Moses is attributed a 
lofty spiritual monotheism, and the promulgation of every 
legal precept in the books of Deuteronomy and Numbers 
and Leviticus. 

O£ this the author of the book before us says: 

‘The scientific study of the Bible leads to conclusions 
very different from these. He learns that Monctheism of 
patriarchal times was purely imaginary ; a reflection back 
upon those times of men’s beliefs who lived centuries later, 
The religion of Israel, like that of every other people, began 
in fetichism pure and simple, in the deification and worship 
of petty natural objects, trees and stones, These trees and 
stones were afterwards adopted into the higher faith, and 
interpreted as monuments set up in honor of Jehovah or as 
marking the right of some appearance of deity to man.” 

In tracing the growth of the belief of one God and the 
history of the Pentateuch the author observes : 

“ Not amid the thunders of Sinai, but amid the thunders 
of Babylon was the law delivered, and not to Moses but to 
some daring innovator.” 

The conclusion of this chapter has these words: 


‘t We hav here in these Old Testament histories no super- 


natural writings. More natural were never written; nor- 


more human either. They are human in their errors, in 
their false pretensions, in their thousand imperfections, but 
also in their grandeur and simplicity. . . Aud so with 
religion. It is no ladder let down. It is no supernatural 
revelation. Itis built up from earth with various blunder 
and mishap. Itis an evolution, step by step from smali 
beginnings to such conclusions as are still more remote.” 

“ But as for the principal idea which has been forced 
upon us—that the religion of Israel was not a ladder let 
down from heaven, but one that was built up from the good 
solid earth—for this I offer no apology. A hundred times 
more rational, it is a thousand times more beautiful than 
the idea it displaces. It makes the religion of Israel 
of a piece with the other great religions of humanity, and 
with the universal order which by a million million infinit- 
tesimal variations has been evolved from primeval chaos.” 


Mr. Chadwick’s book from its plan seems as though it 
might hav been written, not only from the standpoint of the 
new science of comparative religion and evolution, but also 
from the standpoint taken by the *‘ Religion of Humanity.” 
But while we are told there is a society in New York, we 


historical compositions, “but no special cbaracter was at-jnever hear from any of their individual members. Mr, 


_ Chadwick is certainly not a Positivist, for he is minister of 
i the ‘‘ Second Unitarian Church in Brooklyn.” Thesumming 
up of the whole matter of this book may be made in these 
_ Verses : ite: 
“Slowly the Bible of the Race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves, or leaves of stone; 
Each age, each kindred adds averse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan,” | 


EDWARD W. SEARING. 
—_—_— oo 


Resolutions for the Next Congress. 


To mz Eprror oF Tar Trori SEEKER, Sir: I pre- 
sent this for the consideration of the next session of the Lib- 
eral League of which Elizur Wright is President. 


WHEREAS, There are differences of opinion on the subject 
of obscene literature, more or less important, and held with 
tenacity, and whereas it is as unadvisable as it is impossi- 
ee waive, postpone, compromise, or suppress them; tbere- 

ore, 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous Voice of this Conven- 
tion that Anthony Comstock ought to be removed from the 
agency of the P. O. department. 

Resolved, That while opinions differ as to the ‘reform ” or 
“repeal” of thelaw, all agree that some change should 
be effected. ; l 

Resolved, That those for “repeal "sign “repeal” petitions, 
and those for ‘reform ” sigu “reform ” petitions, and that 
they all be sent in one body to Congress. 


Resolved, That any variation of this perfect freedom, either 
by coercive ballotings, or previous committal of any officers, 
is wholly subversive of the genius and basis of tbis organiza- 
tion, and tending to ita dissolution. C. T. FoWLER, - 


eg ———_— 


Request for a Charter. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., Dec. 4, 1878. 

A. L. Rawson, Esq., Secretary National Liberal League, Sir: 
Linclose herewith N. Y., exchange for $5,00, and desire a 
charter for the Carthage Liberal League. Ialso send a list 
of the members, officers, and committees. We see no rea- 
sonable excuse for the late secession inthe N, L. L., and 
desire to work under the leadership of Hon. Blizar Wright. 
We hav adopted the form of Constitution recommended by 
the National League for auxiliary leagues. 

E. Bupione, Bec’y. ©. Conanp, Pres’t. 
And fifty others, 


A Challenge. 


CuARINDA, Iowa, Dec. 2, 1878. 

Rev, M. A. Gault, Ash Grove, Mo., Sir: I hav just read 
your attack on Infidelity in the last issue of the Clarinda 
Herald, and at the risk of being thought ‘ hopelessly blind 
and incredulous,” I deny the truth of any one of the many 
allegations contained therein. 

You declare that we ‘‘are waging an uncompromising 
war against the Christian institutions of our land.” Let me 
answer without one tinge of bitterness that such is a mis- 
statement, boro of the arrogance and credulity of one of 
superstitions’ most puerile purblind devotees. For ‘‘ Chris- 
tian ” substitute “theological,” and you are right. 

We are fighting the churches because they disseminate 
error, because they fasten the contaminating filths of super 
stition upon the mind of man, because they degrade and 
debase the fiver attiibutes of humanity, and offer us in Heu 
of life’s enjoyments, its benevolent endeavors and their hap- 
py results, the frowns of the hollow, heartless thing called 


God, that sits supreme upon his golden throne, dispensing . 


with a lavish hand the ilis and curses of this life, withhold- 
ing evermore the good, the beautiful and true. Theological 
institutions are not Christian ones. 

We are battling for what we deem the right. We are 

searching for truth along the highways and byways of life, 
where the right and wrong, the true and false, lie commin- 
gled. We are investigators, accepting for truth nothing that 
will not bear the rigid test of reason. We thrqw odium 
upon no honest, earnest man that treads life’s wondrous 
stage. We accept all for brothers who are worthy of or need 
a brother’s aid, and without pausing to inquire what their 
religious convictions may he. 
' Again you assert “the Bible is an indispensable factor in 
the elevation and enlightenment of the world.” I deny that, 
since it can be shown by all who dare to think that much of 
the woe, want, war, and crime that hav cursed humanity in 
the past, as it is doing in the present, is direcily due to the 
influence of the Bible, and those who hav bowed to it the 
suppliant knee. Many of ils most prominent advocates are 
a byword and reproach to the name of man, and many of 
‘them would hav received no more than their just deserte, 
had they been incarcerated in a felon’s cell or expiated their 
crimes with their lives. 

That the Bible is but the work of man any one may see if 
they will but read it without prejudice, and hav the feeling 
of worship obliterated from the tablet of the mind. It. con- 
tains so much that is cruel, demoniacal, and revengeful in 
its nature ; itis so contradictory in its statements, so vile in 
language, and often in sentiment, that to believe it the word 
of God we must undo and eradicate all that is noble, pure, 
tender, and sympathetic in the great, warm human heart, 

Those who ĝo accept it as such hug to their bosoms tbe 
vilest error that ever crossed the threshold of thought and 
polluted the temple of the mind. 

That the public may hav opportunity of judging between 
my religion and yours ; that they may decide for themselves 
which one is but the “ baseless fabric cf a dream,” and sub- 
versive of the generel weal of society, I respectfully invite 
you to mect me at any time and place you see fit, to pub- 
licly discuss the following question, viz.: © Is the Bible a 
divinely inspired volume, and is it calculated to improve 
the moral condition of the race T” 

Hoping that all preliminaries may be speedily arranged, 


for liberty of thought : 
I am yours for liberty EIST. OSTIN FUTCRINGS, 
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Uhe Truth Seeker, December N, 1878. 


| he Becker, 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor. 
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The largest and cheapest Radical Journal pub- 
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ter than any other Journal of its class. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DEC. 21, 1878. 


“To Take a needed step in the spelling reform, we have 
acted upon the advice of the American Philological Associa- 
tion to the extent of dropping the useless final e in the 
words have, give, and live, except in such matter as is used 
in making books and pamphlets. It is hoped other periodi- 
cals will see the propriety of this step and act accordingly. 


Our Third Arrest. 


On the 10th of the present month, at 3:45 P.M., while 
sitting at our table in our office, performing our editorial 
duties, Deputy United States Marshal Fritz Bernhard en- 
tered the room and informed us that he had a warrant for 
us, and that we must accompany him to the United States 
Court-rooms. He said it was one of Comatock’s cases, and 
one of the kind he disliked to hav anything to do with. He 
is the same marshal who arrested us thirteen months ago. 
On each occasion he treated us courteously, Saying that, while 
he regretted having such kind of work to do, he was only 
discharging the duty imposed upon him. Upon locking 
over the warrant we perceived that we were charged with 
having deposited in the mail an obscene, lewd, and lasciv- 
ious book, called ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes,” thereby ‘‘sinning against 
the peace and dignity of the United States,” ete., etc. 

There was nothing for us to do but accompany the mar- 
shal, which we did, after giving a few instructions to our 
assistants, Anthony Comstock did not accompany the mar- 
shal this time to arrest us, as he did last year, but sent up 
his first lieutenant, Joseph A. Britton, whose name we hay 
had occasion to mention before. He did not enter our office, 
but patiently waited at the entrance of the building, proha- 
bly to render assistance if we altempted to escape or offer 
resistance, : i 

We were taken to the rooms of U. B. Commissioner 
Shields, where we were soon joined by our attorney, T. B. 
Wakeman, and our bondsman, E. B. Foote, Sr., M.D., and 
his son, E. B. Foote, Jr., M.D. In a reasonable time the 
bond was prepared and was signed by Dr. Foote and our- 
selves. The amount of bail required was first placed at 
$5,000, but Mr. Wakeman convinced the Diatrict Attorney 
that it wag unnecessarily high, so it was reduced to $2,000. 
While the papers were being prepared, Anthony Comstock 
camo into the room looking as happy as a clam at high 
water. While there he gently whistled the pious tune, 
“ The Sweet By and By,” and doubtless felt that to this ex- 

. tent the ‘‘sweet by and by” had come—he had accom- 
plished another arrest of the editor of Tux TRUTH ÑEEKER, 
with a fair prospect of getting him into prison and having 

- him fined heavily, a part of which fine he would hav the 
pleasure of placing in his own pocket. He was soon fol- 
lowed by his ubiquitous aide-de-camp, J. A. Britton, who 
looked nearly as well pleased that the game was so nearly 
bagged. 

As Comstock passed by where two of our employees 
‘were standing watching the proceedings, one said to the 
~ other, “There goes old Comstock.” The remark, though 
made in a Whisper, was heard by the party about whom 
it was made, and he halted abruptly and said: ‘‘ What 
is that you say, sir?” To which ihe reply was made: 
“It is none of your business what I said.” ‘‘ But you 
spoke my name,” ‘‘I will speak it again if I see fit, 
and you cannot prevent me.” To which the authoritative 
Comstock rejoined ; ‘‘None of your impudence here. If 
you hav any more of it I will kick you out into the hall, you 
dirty loafer,” The young man thus addressed by the pet of 
the Y. M. O. A., deemed it best to discontinue the sparring, 
and preserved silence. The little incident, however, shows 
the insolent, overbearing character of Comsiock, who, while 
possessing immaculate purity himself, is capable of scent- 
ing impurity acutely in others. ; 

This case was gotten up in Anthony’s usual style of de- 
coy, intrigue, and falsehood. In laying hia trap for us, he 
last month wrote the following fictitious letter, which 
reached us by regular mail. ` 

GRANVILLE, N. Y. 

Bm: I am a constant reader of your paper that I get 
each week from a friend, So you see I keep up with the 
trials you have gone through i hav not much ready money 
but perhaps in an indirect way I might be able to help you 
by getting subscriptions for some of your works. I dont feet 
able to giv outright but it may help you in ready money if 

I send my wight for some of your books. I thought to use 
about $5.00 but caut spare quile all to-day. Knowing that 
you have appealed several times for help 1 have a little sum 
to send you. As Isay I cant afford to giv outright but so 
vou may send me books in place and accept the will for the 
deed, I would like to get a copy of cloth bound Cham- 
‘pions of the Church $8.00 a copy of the Bible abridged for 
30 cents and a copy of that Heywood book you advertise 
Cupid's something or other you know what I mean. I send 
three and a half dollars and if that aint enough I will send 
- the balance when I get the books. I wish 1 only bad three 
hundred times the amount but I heint. 

Piease address plainly so no thief will steal, you know 
who I mean. Q. BRACKETT, Box 202. 
Granvills N. Y. Washington Co. 


The books ordered were duly wrapped and mailed. ‘This 
falsehood and hypocrisy on Comstock’s part was unneces- 
sary, for had he written like a man in his own name, or 
visited us in person, he would hay been served just as well, 
We hay not been selling any of our books “ on the sly,” but 
openly and above board. We hav served all who wished 
eur publications ; we hav furnished our booka to all who 
desired them without fear or timidity. We hav sold * Cu- 
pid’s Yokes ” because our patrons wished it, and because, 
as an American citizen, we considered we had a perfect 
right to sellit. Wedo not think it ig in any sense an ob- 
acene publication, and to this opinion tens of thousands of 
the best men and women of our country will. giv their 
sworn testimony. It is simply an earnest and honest argu- 
ment in favor of a change in the existing order of things in 
the relations of the sexes. The'views advanced may not be 
the true theory that is to elevate the race, and the publica- 
tion may not, according to the judgment of many, be, in all 
respects, in the best possible taste ; but it was written by an 
intelligent, upright, moral gentleman, and is couched in 
proper, well-selected language, and does not contain an in- 
decent or improper word. Nor is it calculated to inflame 
the passions of the young. It is a dry dissertation, unin- 
teresting and unattractive to young people. 

It has never been deemed a necessity in authors and 
dealers that the works they write or sell should just cor- 
respond with the views of any particular class or any 
particulsr church. A writer has been thought to be per- 
fectly free in this country to advocate and defend any the- 
ory or doctrine in theology, philosophy, morals, : politics, 
or any other field, whether it was in keeping with pop- 
ular opinion or not. And it is simply an outrage upon 
the rights and liberties of an American citizen to arrest 
him, throw him into prison, deprive him of his liberty, 
despoil him of his property, and rob him of his good name 
among his fellow-men because his views are in advance of 
or divergent from other thinkers or writers. Such treat- 
ment would be disgraceful to Russia, Turkey, or Tripoli, 
and mich more the country which claims to be the freest, 
the bravest, and the most tolerant on earth. 

»Can it be possible that the government of this great na- 
tion has absolutely descended to the ignoble position of 
confining men in prison and depriving them of their rights 
and property for the opinions they hold and disseminate ? 
Shall it be handed down to posterity that the Government 
of the United States in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century imprisoned men, robbed them of their liberty and 
their honest gains for opinion’s sake, or because their views 
did not suit such a man as Anthony Comstock ? Shail it be 
recorded on the pages of history that this great government 
employed its attorneys, its marshals, its judges, tohunt down, 
harrass, and rob unfortunate victims who cannot think 
according to the prescribed rule, at the beck of the moderr 
Matthew Hopkins, and to place their money in his pockets ? 
If this is really so ; if our government has no higher duty 
than that, no nobler mission to perform, it had better diseon- 
tinue its existence. It had better disband its army of 
pensioned leeches and yield up to the people again ali 
the power it has taken from them. When a government 
makes it its business to deprive subjects. of their liberty in- 
stead of protecting them in it, it is time it ceased to be 
a government. If the American government is to retro- 
grade into setting up a censorship over the rights of the 
people and in aiding spies, detectives, decoyers, and in- 
triguere, its days of usefulness are past and the quicker it 
Closes its career and givs place to a juster and truer govern- 
ment the better for the people. Such a rule was never in- 
tended by those who founded the American republic, It 
was never intended by the man who penned the Declaration 
of Independence, by the man who marshaled the forces of the 
struggling colonies or by the half-fed and balf-clothed soldiers 
who achieved the independence of this Western world from 
the yoke of the British tyrant, to lay the foundation of a 
government which should imprison and despoil ita subjects 
because their views and opinions did not measure acceptably 
by the gauge established by the Church or its modern 
worthless, insinuating, meddlesome agent. 

There can be very little doubt that the arrest of the editor 
of this paper three times within thirteen months upon the 
charge of selling and circulating obscene literature has been, 
simply because he is an unbeliever in current theology and 

| cannot accept the claim that an all-wise and all-good Deity 
begot, upon the person of a Jewish maiden, a son equal to 
| himself in age, power, and wisdom, and then allowed his 
arch-enemy, the devil, whom he had originally created with. 
the power to frustrate all his designs, to put his Son to an 
ignominious death to save a moiety of the aforesaid God's 
creature’s from the eternal fires of hell which the devil keeps 
jup to carry out God’s purposes, by roasting to the latest 
moments of eternity countless billions of poor unfortunate 
wretches who were neither accountabie for their existence 
nor their ability to accept a creed which nine-tenths of them 
never even heard mentioned. Who can doubt that, had we 
| been an active member of some orthodox church, ang paid 
I one to three hundred dollars per year to a well-fed priest 
who every weck doles out to his hearers the old dogmas and 
; fables that the pagans of the eastern world taught and be- 
‘lieved in from three to five thousand years ago; that had 
jwe exercised in vocal prayer aud worn a long, sanctimoni- 
ous face, we would not hav been arrested for obscenity? 


We could hav sold thousands of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes,” and even 
| thousands of copies of the Bible, which, at the very lowest 
estimate, contains a thousand times more obscenity than 
ean be found in “ Cupid’s Yokes,” and no employee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and-no agent of the 
holy Society for the Suppression of Vice would hay ever 
arrested or dragged us to prison, Perhaps it is unfortu- 
‘nate that we cannot believe what we cannot believe, or that 
| we hav not the necessary hypocrisy to pretend to believe it, 


i which, for all practical purposes, would answer just as well, 


for then we might be respected by the pious leaders of 
society and.those who count themselves eminently respecta- 
ble. We hav had the candor to avow our honest: convic- 
tions. And while that makes us unpopular with the larger - 
portion of the community, it is no reason why we should be 
oppressed, torn from our family, be covered with ignominy, 
and be cast into prison. 

There are a great number of creeds and a great diversity 
of opinion in this country ; all imaginable grades of believ- 
ers in a God and a devil, some believing in a hell and some 
not, some believing that the little Jewish maiden, Mary, 
was the mother of God and some that she was not, some 
believing that priests hav the power to forgiv sins and per- 
form miracles and aome that they hav not; some that bread 
and wine are actually, by the mere manipulations of a priest, 
transformed into the body and blood of a person who died 
over eighteen hundred years ago, and some that they are 
only symbols of the long since departed body and’ blood; 
Some believing in the indispensable importance of baptiam,, 
others that it is of no special consequence; some that holy, 
water possesses most remarkable powers ; while others: 
discard it altogether, and so on to the end,of a long chapter;. 
all sorts of 'things are believed in by some and disbelieved! 
in-by others. AN or nearly all hav their organs or month-- 
pieces through which they can make their opinions known to- 
the world. All are supposed to be entitled to an existence and‘ 
all are left free to advocate what they believe. Shall not here-- 


‘tics and unbelievers hav the same rights to hav organs and 


publish their opinions as those possessed by their oponents, 
whose capacity for believing is a hundred: times greater ? 
Shall not the publishers of such papers and books be 
allowed to quietly pursue their way and not be thrust into 
prison and hav their property and effects stripped from 
them the same as those ‘who differ from them? Is there 
any kind of equal justice in giving one class perfect immu- 
nity in printing and circulating what they please and deny. 
ing the same right to others ? 


The indictment which the Grand Jury of the United 
States Circuit Court presented against us, and to which Ex- 
Governor Stewart L, Woodford appended his. signature, is 
indeed a formidable document; and that all our readers 
may judge of it for themselves, we will place it before them: 


Circuit Court of the United States of America for the Southerm 
District of New York in the Second Circuit. 

At a stated term of the Circuit Court of the United States 
of America for the Southern District of New York in the 
Second Circuit, begun and held at the city of New York, 
within and for the District and Circuit aforesaid, on the 
second Wednesday of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight and continued 
by adjournment to and including the tenth day of Decem- 
ber in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-eight. 

Southern District of New York, ss: The jurors- of the 
United States of America within and for the Distriet and 
Circuit aforesaid, on their oath present that D, M. Bennett, 
late of the City and County of New York, in the District of 
Circuit aforessid, yeoman, heretofore to wit: on the twelfth 
day of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-eight, at the Southern District of 
New York, aud within the jurisdiction of this Court, did un- 


‘lawfully and knowingly deposit and causeto be deposited 


in the mail of the United States, then and there, for mailing 
and delivery, a certain obscene, lewd, and lacivious book 
called ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes, or the Binding Forces of Conjugal 
Life,” which said’ book is so lewd, obscene, and lascivious 
thas the same would be offensive to the court here and im- 
proper to be placed upon the records thereof; wherefore the 
jurors aforesaid do not set forth the same in this indict- 
ment; which said book was then and there inclosed in a 
paper wrapper which said wrapper was then and there 
addressed and directed as follows, that is to say: 

G. BRACKETT, Box 202, Granville, N, Y, 
Then and there against the peace of the United States and 
their dignity, and against the form of the statute of the said + 
United States in such case made and provided. 


SECOND COUNT. : 

And the jurors aforesaid, on their oath aforesaid, d 
further present that D. M. Bennett, late of the city and 
County of New York, in the District and Circuit afore-- 
said, yeoman, heretofore to wit, on the twelfth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, at the Southern District of New 
York, and. within the jurisdiction of this Court, unlawfully 
and knowingly did deposit and cause to be deposited, in the 
mail of the United States, then and there for mailing and 
delivery, a certain publication of an indecent character, called 
“ Cupiu’s Yokes, or the Binding Forces of Conjugal Life,” 
which said publication is s0indecent that the same would be ` 
offensive to the Court here and improper to be placed on the 
records thereof, wherefore the jurors aforesaid do. not set 
forth the same in this indictment; which said publication 
was then and there inclosed in a wrapper, which said Wrap- 
per was then and there addressed and directed as follows, to 
wit: G. BRACKETT, Box 202, Granville, N. Y. 
Then and there against the peace of the United States and 
their dignity, and against the form of the statute of the 
said United States in such case made and provided. ` 

Stewart L. Wooprorp, 
l _ United States Attorney, 

This is, indeed, a fearful charge to lay at the door of an 
old man whoze intention has been to do no harm to his 
fellow-men nor to the Government under which he lives, 
and which all his life he has labored to support. But the 
conviction will strike the minds of thousands of people that 
it is over-drawn aud that it transcends the truth. It is 
extremely defective in not pointing out,- definitely, the 
language which the pamphlet contains that is offensive to 
the peace and dignity of the United States: that is injurious 


ito the morals of the people, and that can truiy be classed ag 


obscene, These questions forcibly press themselves upon the 
attention of the reader: Is the language of this indictment 
true? How could twenty-three honest men place their sig- 
nature to such a document, or empower their foreman to 
giv their sanction to it? How could Ex-Governor Stewart 
L. Woodford, who isa man of inteliige.:ce, respectability, 
and high moral character, ever write such a statement or 
place his signature to it after his assistant had written it? 
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Can it be possible that his connection with the Young avow and defend unpopular opinions and because we pub- long does anybody think Anthony Comstock would trouble 
Men’s Christian Association, with the Society for the Sup- lish a journal and books and pamphlets that militate against himself about immoral matter passing through the mails 
‘pression of Vice, or with an orthodox Christian church hav the current religious notions, and because we hav the were it not for the fat salary and the rich pickings he makes 
anything to do with it? Is it really true that Mr. Hey-: temerity and honesty to avow our settled convictions on re- out of it, aud the lioniziog and praise which the Ý. M. C. 
‘wood’s pamphlet called ‘‘ Cupid’a Yokes” is obscene in the i ligious subjects, and giv reason for the faith that is in us. A. and the Vice Society giv him for the great amount of 
‘strict sense of that term? Is it really so foul and indecent | For this-we hav been sought out by the minions of the law ; vice they suppose he suppresses. The most pitiable thing 
that it cannot be placed upon the records of the Court?! for this it is that the mercenary, vindictive, and persecuting in the whole business is to see the Government and courts 
Are its judges, ita marshals, its clerks, and its attorneys, | Comstock pursues us ; for this the prison doors are open- of the United States degraded by doing such miserable and 
and not to leave out the arch-instigator of all this business; ing to receive us; for this we are to be deprived of our contemptible kind of injustice, May the day come when 
of persecution, is Anthony Comstock—who some seem to. liberty, our property, and our good name ; for this our | it will not be so. Let every person carefully read Mr. Gon- 
think runs the Court to which we are alluding—are all these | business is to be destroyed and our labors of years scattered | Way’s discourse. - : 
£0 pure and delectable that they would be seriously damaged ' tothe winds, And all thisin the United States of America, | ea eo 
if the offensive passages from “ Cupid’s Yokes ” were named | which proudly claims to be the freest and purest govern- ; , Just a Word. 
in the indictment and placed upon the records of the Court? | ment in the world. | We do not wish to beg from those who are unable to giv, 
Not less than fifty thousand people hav read the little} Who can doubt these facts? Who can believe that had | ROY do we wish to make an appeal to the Liberals of the 
pamphlet, and not the smallest number of these hav been! we been allied with some orthodox church, and bowed in ; Country to help defend us in any real wrong we hav com- 
offended with its language or with its manner of treating | acquiescence to its dogmas and behests, we should ever|@itted, But we now hav two indictments hanging over ua 
the subject; and not one has ever been heard of who was | hav been disturbed for selling or mailing a copy of ‘‘Cupid’s ; and demanding immediate trials, for committing no 
ever injured by reading it, while thousands hav acknowl-| Yoke’s,” ot for anything else we hav done? Had we been: offense in ithe world but simply exercising the just and 
edged that.they hav been interested and enlightened by the! a professing Christian, would Anthony Comstock hav ap. | legal rights of an American citizen. There are undoubtedly 
perusal, It is believed that not one person has been cor-| peared before the U. 8. Grand Jury against us? Would the | five hundred thousands of persona in this city, two millions 
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rupted by it—not one damaged to any serious extent: Is it 


- true, then, that its language is so foul and obscene as to cor- 


rupt the Court before which we are tited to appear and 
surrender up our liberty and our rights? We again ask, 
How could Stewart L. Woodford ever place his name to 
auch a statement? 

We think we hav aright to demand throngh our attor- 
neys, and from our chair while we sit here by our table, that 
the offenge we hav committed against the laws of our coun- 
try, the peace and dignity of our Government, and the 


-welfare and.the happiness of the people of this land, should 


be plainly and fairly set forth in the indictment under 
which we are to he tried and avowedly to deprive us of our 
liberty and our property. We insist that it is a species of 
dishonesty, of subterfuge, to set up a claim that the lan- 
guage of the tabooed little pamphlet is so gross and obscene, 
80 foul and indecent as to preclude its being placed on the 
xecords of the Court, It is calculated to do us great injus- 
‘tice by prejudicing the Court and the jury of our peers and 
the people of our country against us, We insist that there 
ig not a sentence or a word in that pamphlet that could not 
properly be read in the most refined circles, for its language 
iz well selected and the subject treated is handled in a care- 
ful manner. We fear there must be a slight defect in the 
correct apprehension and moral perceptions of the person 
who solemnly declares that essay to be so foul and obscene 
as to preclude its being read in a court of Justice. 

` What are the facts as to the decency of the language of 
“ Cupid’s Yokes,” as compared with the standard literature 
of the last two centuries ?. Shakspere’s writings which are 
upon almost every man’s table, or ought to be, contain at 
least a hundred times more obscenity than ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes,” 


The writings of Boccaccio, Montaigne, Rabelais, Fielding, 


Byron, and many other authors, all of whose productions 
are in the libraries of the most cultured and moral peopie of 
the land, and which are sold by every respectable bookseller 
in the country, contain more than athousand times more 
obecenity and indecency of language than can be found in 
the pages of ‘ Cupid's Yokes.” And yet those works are 
‘not tabooed, Governors, judges, attorneys, clergymen, and 
ladies in all grades of our best society own aud read the pro- 
ductions of these writers, and nobody complains, no book- 
seller is indicted before the courts of the country, and his 
liberty, his property, and his reputation taken from him for 
gelling those works, And the ‘‘ Holy Bible,” the Jewish 
Scripture, the volume which millions of people believe was 
either handed down from heaven, or transmitted in detail 
through the brains and hands of certain holy and inspired 
individuals, and which has been printed and circulated by 
millions and millions of copies on which millions and mill- 
ions of dollars hav been expended in printing and binding, 
one or more of which is in every man’s house, which are 
constantly kept before the yeuth and children of the land in 
schools and Sunday-schools, and which they are enjoined to 
read every day of their lives—this highly extolled volume, 
which is by many absolutely worshiped, with the highest 
veneration their -nature, contains more than a thousand 
times as much obscenity, as much indecent and indelicate 
language as can be found in ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes.” If any one 
“doubts this statement, let him read the two critically, and 
compare them.. Let him read the private letter of Parker 
Pillsbury to E. H. Heywood, in which the Bible and “‘Cupid’s 
Yokes” are critically contrasted, or let him procure a copy 
of the “ Holy Bible Abridged,” in which a portion of the 
broad and objectionable passages contained in the original 
volume are given. > ' 

Then why, we would ask, is all this severe attention paid 
to us while thousands of others more guilty are allowed to 
pass unnoticed ? Why are we arraigned before the highest 
criminal court of our Government? Why does Anthony 
Comstock, the salaried agent of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, seek us out and single us out for prosecu- 
tions? Why are the marshals of our Government sent to 
tear us away from our business and from our family to in- 
carcerate us in prison? Why is our reputation, which we 
value as highly as President Hayes or Judge Benedict does 
his, ‘thus blackened and besmirched? Why do learned 
district attorneys, who are sustained by the people’s money, 
exercise their talents and industry to humble us before our 
fellow-beings by trying to show us guilty of gross crimes 
and worthy of prisons and fines? Why do they thus seek 
to blacken and destroy the good character and name which 
„we hay been struggling three score years to build up? Why 
jg all this injustice done us ? Is it because we are absolutely 
worse than our fellow-men, or hav committed greater of- 
fenses? No, by no means, It ia simply because we are an 
unbeliever in the system of religion which prevails in our 
land ; because we cannot accept the same dogmas and leg- 
ends that they do, because we hay the independence to 


U. S8. Marshal hav been sent for us? Would our case hav 
been pressed forward with evident prejudice and injustice ? 
Would the learned Christian District Attorney hav pro- 
nounced. the little pamphlet, which we sold for the accom- 
modation of our patrons and friends, to be obscene and vile 
and worthy of casting us, in our old age, after parsing an 
honorable life, into a detestable prison, with thieves, rob- 
bers, and murderers? No, no, no! Had we even professed 
to be s believer in the doctrines of Christianity, none of 
these indignities, none of these wrongs, would hay been 
visited upon us. We area despised but honest Infidel, and 
for this very reason all this injustice is heaped upon our 
head. And all this government, which Washington and 
Paine and Jefferson toiled and struggled, at the peril of 
their lives, to establish, that the utmost and entire freedom 
of opinion should always be not only tolerated but upheld 
and defended in this land, is invoked to crush us. These 
men were unbelievers in the domas of Christianity as much 
as we are. They were unbelievers in the fudnamental doc- 
trines, and in the divinity and truthfulness of the system, 
But they were men to whom we all owe much, and it should 
not be forgotten that they aimed to establish a free govern- 
ment which should never prosecute and imprison for opin- 
ion’s sake. i . 

Will the liberty-loving people of this country stand 
idly by and see the high objects for which this Govern- 
ment was established dishonored and trampled under foot ? 
Will they not insist that full and entire liberty of thought, 
free speech, a free press, and free mails shall still be main- 
tained? The people of this country are the jury before whom 
we wish to be tried, and to them we appeal for justice. 
The law under which we are arraigned was enacted under 
mistaken notions, and was procured by surreptitious means, 
and is really subversive of the highest liberties of the 
people. It is a commentary upon the intelligence, and lb- 
erality of many people, and on some, even, who claim to 
be teachers of Liberality, that these unjust laws are upheld 
and defended. By virtue of these laws wo are now under 
arrest and under bonds, and by virtue of them (if it is not 
wrong to use the word -virlus in this connection) we are to 
be sent to prison, if the wishes of the author of the law 
are carried out, We shall see what we shall see. 


Liberty and Morality. 


Particular attention is called to the article on another 
page by M. D. Conway entitled ‘‘ Liberty and Morality,” 
an address delivered recently in London. It bears directy 
upon the operation of the Vice Society in London, which 
appears to be much like our Comstock Vice Society in this 
city, The scathing remarks he makes touching the modes and. 
aims of the Vice Society in London applies almost equally 
well to our New York Society. In speaking of the Vice 
Society over there he says: ‘It would appear that to these 
the circulation of many thousands of a book they call vicious 
is of little importance compared with making a sensation 
and parading their own spotlessness before the public; and 
beyond this it is to be feared that a still baser influence has 
been at work to degrade this association of (originally, no 
doubt) well meaning though weak-minded people. There is 
money in ii. A. good deal of patronage and wealth has gone 
into itin the past, and ils agents are highly paid; and if 
this stream of money and patronage is to continue to flow 
and gladden the host of agents, they must. keep up a show 
of activity. They must always be attitudinizing purifiers of 
society. If the nests of crime and vice are trampled out, 
and the funds begin to fali low, they must try and make 
their subscribers think there are nests where are none; and 
knowing well how unpopular Freethinkers are, how. few 
friends they hav in biga places, they found among them a 
book which repeated the details of ordinary physiolological 
and medical books—a book whose pages, with all their 
faults, are nowhere of biblical impurity. It must 
hav brought their scecretaries and their lawyers, and 
their secret-service agents a golden Pactolus from or- 
thodox purses to thus prove that the society might do 
injury to Freethinkers under cover of attacking immo- 
rality. The old privilege of the orthodox to imprison their 
opponents—the privilege so loved but lost—must seem 
about to come back again when it has been decided that 
facts familiar in the libraries of medicine and science cannot 
be printed by Freethinkers in a form accessible to the peo- 
ple without imprisonment. They know that many of these 
Freethinkers value their freedom highly enough to go to 
jail for it; and they are, no doubt, hoping for more victims 
and a flourishing business, with plenty of vica to suppress.” 

This is emphatically true. Jt is MONEY and thw glorifica- 
tion of their societies that prompts the Paul Pry agents to 
go to the lepgths in decoying victims that they do. How 


in the State of New York, and from thirty to forty millions 
in the entire country who are quite as guilty of wrong-doing 
as we are and they are not arrested at all. But we hav 
been singled out and the hounds of the law set upon us 
because we are a rock of offense—an outspoken opposer 
of what we believe to be mythical fables and theological 
shams and it is wished by our enemies to crush us, to atop 
our mouth and to break up our business. To defend these 
repeated attacks and to meet the inevitable expenses money 
is needed. If we had the necessary means we would not 
call upon ‘friends for sid, but unfortunately we hav not 
money, not even enough to comfortably run this paper, 
and consequently we will need more funds than we hav on 
hand. We know that many are suffering from hard times 
and it is with reluctance that we present the mildest form of 
appeal, but those who feel able and disposed to aid us in résist- 
ing the oppression that is brought to bear upon us will, we 
hope, contribute. The funds so contributed will be grate- 
fully received and duly acknowledged. Contributions may 
be addressed to the Treasurer of the National Defense As- 
sociation or directly to the editor of this paper, 

We do not ask the Liberals of the United States for half 
the generosity in this question that has been exhibited in 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant in England. 


Crowding the Mourners. 
Too much even of a good thing is too much, and of a bad 
thing a little only 1s too much, Of arrests for obscenity we 


are decidedly of the opinion that we hav had too much. Three 


arrests in a year, or a little over, is three more than wa 
want. And to hav two indictments hanging over us at the 
game time, and being required to put in an appearance at 
two different courts, hundreds of miles apart at the same 
time, or at one on one day and the other on the next seems like 
demanding too much of an old man. Weare so constituted 
that we Cannot be in two places at the same time, and with 
all the vileness which A, Comstock Bsq., and the Hon. 8. L. 
Woodford seem to think we Bre cursed with, we cannot 
ettend two courts at once nor occupy two prisons at once, 
Come one at a time gentlemen, and we can attend to you the 
better, and the fun for you will last the longer, 

The trial growing out of our Watkins arrest is set for the 
17th inst., and it is thought by many that the United States 
authorities here might possibly hav possessed themselves in 
patience until they learned the result of the Watkins prose. 
cution ; but no, they thought they had the old man on tha 
hip, and that the way was to ‘‘ giv him the very devil ” when 
they had him at a disadvantage. ot ; 

The U. 8. Grand Jury found a true bill against us on the 
10th inst, As soon as practical the warrant was made out, 
the marshal sent for us, and we were taken peremptorily 
before the U, 8. Commissioner. On the 14th, Mr. Fiero, 
Assistant District Attorney, served a notice upon ns to appear 
in answer to the indictment against us in the U. 8. Circuit 
Court, Judge Benedict presiding, on Monday the 1éth, at 
11 a.x., just one day before our trial at Watkins was set for, 
and if we were convicted here and sentenced, we would be 
placed in prison at once, and thus be prevented from put- 
ting in an appearance at Watkins, unavoidably forfeiting 
the bail we gave to attend our trial ‘there. This indeed 
locked like crowding the mourners with undue pressure. It 
seemed that the trial here at least might be deferred until 
we could return home from Watkins if we were allowed to 
do go ; but the feeling of the assistant prosecuting attorney 
seemed to be to railroad our case through on the shortest 
possible notice, and a very limited amount of mercy or for- 
bearance. 

Upon the presentation of the facts by our attorney, to- 


gether with the statement that he could not poasibly attend 
to the case on the 16th, as at’ the same hour he had an im- 
portant case in the Supreme Court of the state which 
urgently required his attention, our case was put over for 
a few days. 

Our persecutors certainly evince a disposition to treat us 
with the greatest severity, and to visit the direst punishment 
upon us for committing no crime at all; but in the name of 
decency, honor, and justice we ask them not to take “ snap 
judgment” upon us, but giv us time to take along breath or 
two before they hurry us off to piison, and not require 
us, though under two indictments at the same time, to 
attend trial at two places at the same time, or to cc- 
cupy two prisons at the same time, on the same trumped. 
up charge. Gentlemen, the eyes of many are upon you. 
What is now being done in our cass will be inscribed on 
the pages of history, and we conjure you, for the love of 
justice and righteousness, to giv us a- fsir and dispassionate 
trial, and not to “crowd the mourners” by unseémly haste. 


cea eS a . 
Tum donations to the Defense Fund are, for lack of room, 
omitted, They willbe given in our next. 
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Deacon Skidmore’s Seventeenth Letter. 
ARRESTS AND ‘UNBELIEF. 


Zion Hirt, N. J., Dee. 16, 1878. 
Me. Eprrur: I prezume while I addres yu this 
letter yu ar not sitting in yare offis, preparing mat- 
ter for yure paper but hav left to appeer at the bar 
ov justis—az it iz kalled—to anser for the krime ov 
selling a kopy of “ Kupid’s Yokes.” I shall, how- 
ever, rite yu just the same az tho yu were at home, 
and yu kan seit when yu return, or yure printers kan 

put it in tipe the same az tho yu ware with them. 
I se by yure last paper that more trubel haz viz- 


‘ited yu and that yu hav ben arrested agen and stil 


for “ Kupid’s Yokes.” Now ain’t the authorities 
krowding the mourners a littel too fast ? Kant tha 
wate til wun prosekushun iz dun before tha begin 
another? And ain’t tha attaching a littel too much 
importanse to that small pamflet? Wood it not be 
wel to sho whare the small affare haz dun eny harm, 
before Heywood, yureself and hav a dozen more ar 
sent to prizon for selling it? I think thare iz ree- 
zon in all things, and enuf to sho sum ov it in our kon- 
dukt, publik az wel az private. Men hoo hav power 
plased in thare hands aut to be more kareful than 
eny other klas ov peepel to watch thare akshuns and 
se that tha kommit no offense aganst the laws ov 
justis and rite. Evry man haz rites, the poor az 
wel az the rich, the dispized az wel az the onerd, and 
in my opinyun it iz wun ov the gratest rongs thare 
kan be kommited to deprive eny person ov thare 
just rites whether ov property, ov repntashun or 
ov liberty. We are all very seusitiv about having 
our property taken from us unjustly, but that iz 
a smaller matter than to rongfully take from him 
karakter among men or hiz liberty, Theze ar 
more than welth. . 

I se this time yu ar arrested by United States au- 
thority, and for depoziting wun ov the pamflets in 
the post-offis. Indeed! Indeed! I shood like to 
ask if the United States ain’t getting short ov biz- 
nes to arrest an old man and to deprive him ov hiz 
liberty, hiz karakter, and hiz munny on so trivial an 
offense? I thawt that the authoritys at Watkins 
belittled themselvs grately to arrest 4 persons for 
wun harmles littel pamflet, but it seems worse for 
the grate Government ov the United States to em- 
ploy its marshals, its judges, and its kourts for the 
same exalted purpus, I wunder if enybody thinks 
yu did eny damaj to the males by depoziting in it a 
kopy ov “ Kupid’s Yokes?” Kan tha think that its 
few pajes defild or harmd the other books, papers, and 
letters passing threw the males at the same time? 
Unless it hurt the male-bagsin sum wa or dirtyd the 
hands ov the klerks, or did sum harm to the other 
stuf being transported at the same time, I kannot 
possibly se how the littel book kood do the slightest 
harm. 

Now, Mr. Editur, I think I understand how it iz. 
Nobody iz so foolish az to think that yu hav dun the 
slightest harm to the United States Govertmatt, to 
its males, or to its peeple by selling or maling “ Ku- 
pid’s Yokes.” It iz nun ov that. Sumbody haza 
spite aganst yu and tha hav taken this way to akt it 
out; and I wil sa that the man hoo iz engagd 
in this pityful biznes, whether he iz a Kristyan or a 
hethen, iz akting unfarely and unjustly by yu and 
aut not to sukseed in hiz undertakings, I hope 
he wil not. Iam sorry to se that that man Kum- 
stok iz again after yu. I shood think he had dun 
harm enuf to yu alredy without piling up more evil 
deeds ov the same kind. I only wish he possessd 
sum ov the Kristyan virtues that he klames to hav, 
in hiz grate zeel for good. 

I must tel yu this arrest haz kauzd a littel exsite- 
ment in our family and in our naberhood. It made 
Suzan and I feel real bad when I red it out loud. 
I kood se the teers kum into Suzan’s eyes, and she 
brawt her teeth together with extra firmness. She 
sed it waz the meenest thing she had herd ov for 6 
munths. She turned to me before her eyes were 
dry and sed, “ Father, ain’t yu going to send that 
man sumthing to help fite the unekwal konflikt thus 
forsed upon him?” I replyd, “Yes, my dawter, I 
wil send him 5 dollars, not that I beleey as he duz 
on matters ov relijun and fathe, but in these repeted 
prosekushuns I think a grate wrong iz being dun 
him, and I don’t no ov any better way for me to 
ade him than to send him a few dollars to help pay 
the hevy expenses that all these sutes and proseku- 
shuns must kost him.” “Im glad ov it,” sed 
Suzan, “and I wil send a dollar ov my own munity, 
too. I want to help him a littel in hiz trubel.” 
Thus yu se, Mr. Editur, yu hav 2 frends in Deeken 
Skidmore’s family ; even my wife, hoo haz ben kon- 
siderably prejudised against yu bekauz yu publish 
Tre TRUTH SEEKER, feels more frendly than 
she did. When Suzan told her yu were arrest- 
ed, the good wife sed it waz too bad; I think 
it iz meen. If he haz no fathe in our relijun it 
iz no reezon why tha shood trubel him in this way 
and kauze him so much anxiety. I think thare iz a 
better way to treet an enemy than to sue him and- 
make him all the trubel possibel.” That iz a good 


deel for wife to 6a, I wil assure “yu, and I waz glad 
to se her take so just.a vew ov the matter. She 


don’t reed yure paper, but she heers me reed it aloud, 


tho she don’t like much ov it. I kan se that sum- 
times she gets interested and listens with pretty 


good attenshun. She wil listen to what the paper 
sez about yure trials. i 

It iz kurius how kwik news wil spred in a naber- 
hood like ours. Yure last paper had not ben in onr 
house 24 ours before the news had got all around 
that yu had ben arrested agen. Sum. ar glad ov it, 
and sa it serves yu rite, sum sa tha ar sorry a littel, 
but the larjest number don’t kare enything about it. 
On last Saturday afterncon Suzan went over to Mrs. 
Burnham’s on an errand, and Mrs. Jones waz thare, 
and going on about yure arrest at a grate rate. She 
said she waz glad yu wer arrested agen, and she 
hoped Kumstok wood keep on with yu til he got yu 
in prizen for about 5 yeers and make yu stop print- 
ing such a wiked paper, and she hoped yu wood looz 
every sent yu waz wurtbh in the world, and that yu 
wood hav to die in the poorhouse if yu did not die 
in prizen. Mrs. Burnham was milder, but she took 
sides with Mrs. Jones, and thawt yu deservd all yu 
got. Suzan told them that if it waz the Kristyan 
relijun that made them tawk that wa, she did not 
want much ov it. For her part, she waz sorry for 
enybody hoo got into trubel, whether tha thawt az 
she or not. She sed she hoped she never wood 
get so much relijun az to make her looz all sympathy 
and pity for the human rase bekauz tha did not be- 
long to the same Church she did. Tha thawt that 
waz pretty tawk for a deeken’s dawter, and that she 
never wood be an ornament to the Church az long az 
she felt that wa. Suzan replyd that she did not 
want to be an ornament to enything or anywhere if 
she had to giv.up the feelings ov kommon humanity. 
For her part, she took no plezyure in seeing enybody: 
hav trubel, and especially wun hoo waz trying to 
do about az wel az he new how, and whot he beleevd 
to be right. 

Mrs. Jones sed she was over to the store, aud Mr. 
Perkins, the storekeeper, had reseevd:a New York 
daily which had a short akkount in it ov yure arrest, 
and tha were tawking about it in the store, several 
persons being present. Mr. Perkins iz our postmas- 
ter, and iz a vary fare sort ov man, altho he duz not 
belong to eny church; neither duz he kall himself an 
Infidel. He takes the New York Times, and, on 
reeding the notis ov yure arrest for sending indesent 
and obsene publikashuns threw the males, he sed it 
waz vary eezy to make a charj ov that kind—much 
eezier than to proov it. He sed it waz a vary rong 
thing to publish a man in the papers, to go all over 
the kuntry, charjing him with an offense he had 
he had not kommitted. It injured a man’s reputa- 
shun to sirkulate a false charj aganst him more, than 
az tho it waz tru, and a man hoo waz thus rongfully 
akkused had vary littel chanse to korrekt it. Mrs. 
Jones beleevd it waz all just so, and she did not kare 
how much Kumstok held yu up in an unfavorable lite 
before the wurld. | 

Thus, yu se, we hav to hav our sa out*heer just az 
wel az yu do in the sity. After a while it wil get 
to be an old story, when thare wil be littel or nothing 
more sed on the subjekt. 

Yu must expekt a grate meny peepel wil find fault 
with ya and kondem whot yu do. This will be the 
case whether yu ar rite or rong. No matter how 
rite yu ar, if peepel think yu ar rong tha wil kondem 
yu just az bitterly az tho tha new you to be rong. I 
prezume yu hav kalkulated upon this and wil guvern 
yureself akkordingly. Evry man hoo oppozes popu- 
lar noshuns and opinyuns must expekt to meet a 
grate amount ov oppozishun and to be kalld a bad 
or mistaken man, He ma make up hiz mind that he 
wil be denounsed az a fraud, az immoral, and az wun 
dezerving ov punishment. J am glad yu ar able to 
stand up agenst a good deel ov this kind ov thing. 
It looks now az tho yu wood need all the strength 
ov this kind yu ar abel to kommand. 

Among all the fault that iz found with yu, let me 
take yu in hand, in my jentel wa. I hav ben think- 
ing for sum time that I aut to tawk to yu about yure 
unbeleef. Yu seem to hay a superabundanse ov it. 
In fakt, yu giv sum kolums ov it at a time, and num- 
ber off the items az a kaptin wood number the men 
in hiz kumpany. In the last installment yu gav ov 
the things yu do not. beleev, I se tha had reeched 
over 400, and I don’t no but yu wil go on til yu get 
up toa thouzand. I hope when yu get threw telling 
us what yu don’t beleev yu wil chanje off and tel us 
a while what yu do beleev. Let me sa to yu that it 
most makes me skwurm to see how meny things yu find 
in the old Bible that yu don’t beleev, and that yu kan 
show up so meny kontradikshuns and indesenses. I 
hav ben reeding the Bible all my life and I never new 
thare waz so meny plases in it for piking flaws and 
showing up its inkonsistensys. I don’t beleev thare 
iz wun Kristyan in 10 that realizes thare are so meny 
defekts in the old book. I wood not be afrade to 

ventyure 10 bushels ov otes that even our good 
Elder Goodly iz not aware that thare ar so meny 
week plages in that divine volume. I must aknowlej 
that it takes me by surprize to find how meny de- 
fekts yu kan sho up, and I wunder how yu find them 
all. Yu must be pretty good on the hunt. I feel 


the forse öy the points yu raze, and kannot deny 
tha ar vary telling. - Tha ar well kalkulated to shake 
the konfidetise öv any wun hoo haz‘ not a good stok 
ov fathe on hand. I find that fathe, even the kind 
yu mite kall blind fathe, iz vary useful to me in the 
diffkultys I hav to meet with. I remember wel a 
happy illustrashun which Elder Goodly made sum 
time ago when preeching about the importanse ov 
having the rite kind ov fathe. He sed it wood not 
do to kunsult the reezon when fathe iz kalled upon, 
and shood step in and help the sole in its struggles, 
neether shood we mezure them with ordinary kom- 
mon sense, but that we must exersise a living and 
saving fathe. He sed: “ When yu are attakt with a 
fever and send for yure family fyzishun to kure yu, 
and he deems it best to giv. yu a nawseous dose ov 
kalomel and jalap, if yu are wize you wil not stop 
to reezon with him non the subjekt nor go to work 
to raze a serjes ov objekshuns aganst the korse he 
preskribes, but yu will just shut yure eyes and opon 


yure mouth wide and swallow it like a man without 


asking kwestyans or arguing the point with the dok- 
ter. So, my frends, yu will often hav okkashun to ;. 
when a diffikulty arizes in yure path, and yu inkline 
to stumble over it. When yu meet with matters 
that do not harmonize with reezon, or that do not 
kompare with yure kommon sense, don’t stop to ex- 
amine the diffikulty; don’t stop to investigate it, 
dont spend yure time to look it over: and over, 
but az with the kalomel and jalap just shut yure 
eyes, open yure -mouth, and swallow the dose 
without squeeling or saying a word. A Kris- 
tyan haz to do this very often. Thare iz a 
grate deel in our fathe he iz kalled upon to- 
aksept that will not bare the klose skrutiny ov 


reezon and investigashun, but if he wishes to be 


saved he must tel theze to stand aside, and shut hiz 
eyes and open hiz mouth and swallow them, like a 
good soldyer ov Kriste.” My frend, I hav had to 
praktis this “swallowing” biznes for meny yeers, 
and if I had not I feer I wood be az much of an un- 
beleever to-day az yu ar. It haz ben my salvashun, 
and iz whot I think wil take me into heven. By a 
konstant praktis ov it I hav got so that I kan swal- 
low the biggest and nastiest kind of doses, and I 
wish yu waz more that wa. Why kan’t yu do az we 
do out heer—shut yure eyes, open yure mouth, and 
let if go down at wun gulp? If yu kood only do 
that, yu wood be az good a Kristyan az Elder Good- 
ly, Sister Jones, or myself. In that kase yn wood 
not be so trubled about what yu “don’t beleev,” 
and Bruther Kumstok wood not trubble yu. Yu 
kood ‘beleev enything and swallow :enything. The 
worst ov it is with yure “What I Don’t Beleev,” 
I am afrade that will hurt the fathe ov thoze hoo hav 
not yet got the swallowing fakulty to perfekshun, 
and to hoom the jalap yet tastes nasty and bitter. I 
wish yu wood hold on for a while with yure hot shot 
until tha hav bekum a littel more perfekt in the art 
ov swallowing. I’m afrade so meny “ What I Don’t 
Beleev’s” will choke them up so tha kan’t swallow. 
Listen to me in this matter, and I wil kontinu to pra 
for yu that yu ma be abel to eskape from all yure 
enemys. Piusly yures, JOEL SKIDMORE, 
lst Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church. 


" Communications. 


Letter from J. R. Monroe to E. H. Heywood. 


SEYMOUR, IND, Dec. 6, 1878.. 


E. H. Heywood, Dear Sir Yours of Nov. 30th is read. 


I shall printit, and the slip, too. I feel great sympathy for 
you. That you should be torn from your little children and 
wife, your friends, your home, your needed labor—from the 
bright sunshine and the pure air of liberty, on a pretext so 
flimsy is most infamous. While I bav said some things 
against the pamphlet for the publication of which you are 
deprived of your liberty, dissenting strongly, as I do, from 
the use of some of the words and phrases used, I still. hold 
that your offense was only against what J consider good 
taste, and deserved no punishment save the condemnation 
of those whose standard of ‘‘ taste” was offended. The’ 
idea of fining or imprisoning a man for the publication of 
such a pamphlet is the most diabolical one conceived since 
the downfall of the Spanish Inquisition. As to the social 
relations of the sexes, I see much that is grievous in the 
accepted marriage relation; much oppression of woman; 
much slavery and general misery. But still I hold the 
family is the unit of the nation, and that a happy govern- 
ment must be composed of happy families. The endearments 
and loved. associations. of home, of the fireside, must be 
cherished, must ba protected, must be perpetuated. With 
the study I hav been able to giv the subject, and the lights 
before me, I cannot now conceive a better relation than the 
marriage of one man with one woman. 

But there ought to be some means devised whereby that 
woman didn’t hav to be murdered by annual child-bearing, 
The greatest benefactor of our race will be the man who 
devises some means, not injurious to mother or sentient 
child, that will enable partners in love’s embraces to elect 
as to results. Two children are as much as any woman 
ought to be asked to bear. And there is a large class of 
people who ought not to be allowed to propagate their 
species, their diseases, their infirmities, and their murderous 
passions at all, But the trouble is where to draw the line, 
and to decide who is to draw it. 

But my main object in disapproving your pamphlet is to 
protect Infidels from the semblance even of seeking to over- 
throw the marriage relation. As Infidels, I don’t want 
them mixed up with any sccial or political questions, nor to 
commit them to any of the revolutionary issues. As indi-’ 
vidual Infidels they can think and act as seems to théir 
judgment best; but, asa body, I hope they will keep clear 


ee 


of any non-essential, entangling alliances. We must show 
the world that Infidelity (to Jesus Christ) doesn’t make men 
worse, doesn’t make them immoral,- doesn’t: make them 
reckless of their duties to family, humanity, and to coun- 
try, but that, on the contrary, it makes men better, nobler, 
braver, more generous; and more manly. I regret much 
that the obscenity question was ever permitted to find a 
‘lodgment in- the National Liberal League. I am doing 
what I can to keep out of the quarrel as it stands, but L hav 
suffered considerable abuse and misrepresentation. I am 
trying to pour oil on the troubled waters, and to do what I 
can to restore peace and good fellowship and unity of 
action. AL i 

I want to sign the petition for your pardon, but hav had 
no chance. Please cause my nnme to be attached to that 
document, if not too late. Yours for humanity, for liberty, 


and the right, i J. R. MONROE. 


“We are glad that the editor of the Seymour Times is able 
to take so sensible a view of the situation. It is far better 
than denouncing with vile epithets those who honestly 
differ. We hav said before that itis only a matter of time 
when nearly all sensible people must arrive at about the 
same conclusion on this question of liberty and constitu- 
tional rights. Let it no longer be called “the question of 
obscenity,” but “the question of liberty.” Liberals have no 
need of being frightened at the word obscentty, or to hav it 
énter juto their deliberations, Let all accord to others the 
same liberty of thought,and opinion that they demand for 


themselves. Then may harmony and good will reign 
through all our borders, i 
e—a 


The Godly Women of the Bible.—Continued. 


BY AN UNGODLY WOMAN OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


When Boaz purchased Ruth to be his wife (Ruth 
iv, 10, 11), “all the people and the elders said the 
Lord make the woman that has come into thy house 
like Rachel and like Leah (God forbid), which two 
did build the house of Israel.” This was the bless- 
ing pronounced upon her, a large family, and these 
godly sisters were introduced as examples for Ruth 

to follow. The blessing of love, kindness, peace, 
long suffering, goodness, and truth, which Leah and 
Rachel did not manifest, was not besought for Ruth 
as the wife of Boaz, but to populate the earth, as in 
the case of Rebecca, whose friends shonted after 
her, as she departed with Isaac’s servant, “Be thou 
the mother of thousands of millions !” (Gen. xxiv. 


60.) 

l rho wonders, when our Christian friends take 
the Bible for their guide, that’ they consider child- 
bearing woman’s divine prerogative, and the more 
children the better, irrespective of quality or virtue? 
No wonder they fight so desperately, and pass, 
enforce, and execute the law against the personal 
Tight of woman toa voice in this matter. These 
two women—Leah and Rachel—are held up as 
examples of procreation. You have had a proof of 
their conduct in this polygamous connection, and can 
jadge whether it was justifiable even for the sake of 
a family. Not one expression of condemnation for 
the bad temper exhibited by the two, not one regret 
or account of the misunderstandings, do we find in 
the sacred record. Not a hint as to the bad results 
of polygamy, but commendations; and statement 
upon statement that the Lord was a party in every 
incidental event and was purposely ordering it in 
detail that he might raise up a holy people whose 
God should be the Lord. And raise it through such 
stock! Polygamous, incestuous, lying, deceiving, 
and cheating of every kind and description! Surely 
the Lord selects wonderful instruments through 
which to manifest himself, his power, and his glory, 
when such characters are chosen as we have scanned, 
instead of giving us an example of true manhood 
and true womanhood such as are sometimes visible 
to-day, in spite of all the perversions of the past, 
Bible examples included. 

Will not our readers peruse Gen. xxx in order to 
possess exact knowledge of the process that the Lord 
found it necessary to pursue to transfer the cattle 
and possessions of Laban into the hands of Jacob, 
for Jacob affirms, when addressing his wives (chap. 
xxxi, 5-9), “The God of my father hath been with 
me. . . . God suffered him’not to hurt me. . 
. . Thus God hath taken away the cattle of your 
father and given them to me ;” and further asserts, in 
verses 10, 11, 12, that “the angel of God spake unto 
me in a dream, saying, Jacob. And I said, here am 
I, And he said -” But what this angel said 


in a dream would be obscene in Tez TRUTH SEEKER |- 


or “ Cupid’s Yokes,” but is perfectly harmless and 
moral when read in God’s plenarily-inspired and 
only revelation to fallen man to point him the way 
of salvation, viz., duplicity practiced by Jacob in a 
_ cattle-bargain, charged to God as being the author 
and prime mover, such as would condemn any stock- 
raiser or Western drover to eternal ignominy. But 
this stratagem is excused in Jacob by modern Chris- 
tians under the plea that Jacob’s uncle and father- 
in-law played tricks on his nephew and son-in-law, 
thus making valid the Old Testament, “an eye for 
an eye,” etc., instead of the Christ-maxim, “I say 
unto you, love your enemies.” 
This rapid decrease of Laban’s stock and increase 
of Jacob’s soured the old man, and so “the Lord 
said unto Jacob, retire unto the land of thy fathers 
and to thy kindred, and I will be with thee.” Now 


è 


this “little unpleasantness” between the two did not 
estrange the sister-wives from’ their husband, but 
the daughters from the father, and the #irls said 
very hard things of the old man to Jacob, ending 


with, “ Whatever God had said unto thee do.” So 
while the old gentleman was—not sheep-stealing but 
—sheep-shearing, Jacob stole off unawares, carrying 
away all his cattle and goods, his sons and wives 
upon the camels, and it was not told unto Laban 
till the third day. Laban took his brethren and 
went after him on aseven-days’ journey. God in 
the meantime having an eye on Jacob, as he had 
promised, was faithful to him, so he “came to Laban 
by night in a dream and said, Take heed that thou 
speak not to Jacob either good or bad.” Of course, 
Laban did not dare to disobey a dream ; what Chris- 
tian to-day would? and yet what Christian would 
not ridicule a Spiritualist who paid attention to a 
dream and said. it came from God, even though it be 
for peace, as in this case? 

Laban met Jacob, therefore, very complacently, 
asking him why he stole away secretly and did not 
give him a chance to kiss his sons and daughters, 
and send them away with mirth and songs, with 
tabret and with harp. But this lovely daughter, 
this amiable Rachel had stolen her father’s images, 
and he discovered the theft before he started after 
the fugitives, and accuses Jacob with, “ Because 
thou longedst after thy father’s house, yet, where- 
fore, hast thou stolen my gods?” Jacob protested 
his innocence, for this filial daughter and confiding 
wife had not trusted her doting husband with her 
pilfering, so he answered, ‘ With whomsoever thou. 
findest thy goods, let him not live,” never suspect- 
ing his godly wife, Rachel. Laban knew they were 
gone, so at it he went with this permission, without 
any search-warrant, and rummaged “ Jacob’s tent, 
Leah’s tent, the two maid-servant’s tent, but he 
found them not.” Of course he didn’t, for they 
were not there. Finally he entered Rachel’s tent. 
‘What was now to be done? Like her husband’s 
mother, Rebekah, Rachel was fertile in expedients. 
She must have been a dull scholar not to have 
improved her opportunities after having lived with 
father Laban and cousin-husband Jacob, and was a 
chip of the old block. She, seeing what was going 
on, and not being ready to die just then, while the 
other tents were being searched, “had taken the 
images and put them in the camel’s furniture and 
sat upon them ; and Laban searched all the tent and 
found them not.” Of course he did not, for they 
were not there. “And she said to her father, Let it 
not displease my lord that I cannot rise up before 
thee, for the ——.” Please excuse me, dear reader, 
from farther quoting her little lying speech to her 
old father, for it is only fit for Anthony Comstock, 
his clique, and the Bible, to which latter you are 
referred (Gen. xxxiii, 85) for the conclusion of this 
delectable sentence. This is related as a very 
smart thing in Mrs. Rachel. Who but she would 
have ever thought of it? 
` Now read on, and pray don’t stop till you get 
through the whole chapter, and the next, and the 
next, and next, till you,have finished. the history of 
the family of this remarkable man, Jacob, at the 
ending of the Book of Genesis. 

Read how Laban made a covenant with Jacob, 
offered sacrifice, ate bread, tarried all night, rose up 
in the morning, kissed his sons and daughters, 
blessed them, and departed, minus his gods, though, 
for this naughty, treacherons daughter did not 
repent and confess and deliver up the stolen prop- 
erty, even though her husband had entered into a 
covenant of peace with her father, and the two were 
reconciled. 

Read how “Jacob went on his way and ‘the 
angels of God met him,” when he grew fearful tbat 
his supplanted “brother would smite him and the 
mother with the children” on his return to “ his 
kindred ;” how he appealed to the God of Abraham 
and Isaae, portioned out his family into bands, sent 
them over the river, remained behind himself and 
wrestled with God all night, obtained a blessing, 
though at the expense of a sinew-shrunk thigh, that 
being the ouly way God could beat in the match, 
for when he saw that he prevailed not against him 
he touched the hollow of his thigh, and the hollow 
of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint, making him a life 
cripple. Poor Jacob. i 
Read how nobly and grandly injured Esau met 
him, embraced him, fell on his neck and kissed him, 
and forgave all his meanness of twenty years 
standing. 

Read how deceitfully, barbarously, and treacher- 
ously Simeon and Levi, Jacob’s sons, treated the 
Sheckmites in the case of their sister, Dinah (chap- 
ter xxxiv); how God Almighty again appeared to 
Jacob, or Israel (for in the wrestling ‘match his 
bravery so won the favor of God that he changed 
his name from Jacob co Israel; “for as a prince 
hast thou power with God”) ; how Rachel died and 
was buried in the way to Ephrath, which is Bethle- 
hem ; how Reuben, Jacob’s first-born son, played a 
naughty trick with Rachel’s maid, “ Bilhoh, his 
father’s concubine, and Israel heard it ;” and it so 
affected the patriarch of two wives and two concu- 
bines that he twitted Reuben of the transgression \ 


upon ‘his death-bed in no unmistakable. language 


(Gen. xlix, 3, 4),. What else could he expect ? 
Read how Jacob came unto Isaac, his father, at 


&|Mamre, for the poor old blind dupe was not yet 


dead—no mention being made of the wife, Rebekah 
—and how his days were a hundred and four-score 
years, and that finally he gave up the ghost and 
died, and his sons Esau and Jacob buried him. 

If you have not Bibles at hand through which you 
can read this, you had better order one of Mr. 
Bennett, advertised in Taz Troru SEEKER of Sep- 
tember 7th, called “Holy Bible Abridged,” in 
which is compiled, for the sake of Christians and 
Sunday-schools, all these beautiful stories and fine 
passages withont notes or comments, which, accord- 
ing to the claim, “ All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness ” (2 Tim. iii, 16), should be studied and recited 
in Sunday-schools, preached from in the sacred desk, 
familiarly introduced in religious conversation, and 
become the subject of discussion, and explanation 
among all Christians everywhere instead of being 
passed over and rendered obsolete in the churches 
and ignored as useless. For all Scripture is declared 
by plenary inspiration, so to be given by inspiration 
and profitable for the exercise and obtaining of these 
valuable and necessary Christian qualifications. 

Yet those who read Tur TRUH SEEKER ought 
not to lose the benefits of this valuable compilation, 
because it is dedicated to Anthony Comstock and 
the Christian public, but should avail themselves at 
once of its use, as it would prove a useful acquisition 
in. assisting them in their future perusals of The 
Godly Women of the Bible. 
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Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues 


TO WHICH CHARTERS HAV BEEN I8sURD BY THE NATIONAL . 
LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


Lincoln, Nebraska.—President, Roy. W, E. Copeland; Secretary, 
Dr. A. S, von Mansfelde, 
Jacksonville ylinois.~-President, David Prince: Secretary, 
as J. M. Meek. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvanta.—President, Carrie B. Kilgore; 
Secretary, Josenh Bohrer. 
Mishicott, Wisconein.—President, Lauriston Damon; Secretary, 
Ghilven. Macenanasatte Président: D. Goddard Orandon:; 8 
elsea, acsachureatts.—Presiden . m Oo ar andon: - 
ratary, J. H. W, Toobey. : oo 
Stockton, Cal.—[Officers not reported.) 
Denver, Ooi President, Henry O, Dillon: Beoretary, Frank W, 
nerersor. 
Paine Han; Boston, — President, Henry Damon; Secretary, N. W. 
rg. 


Palmyra, N. Y.—President, J, M. Jones: Secretary, O. 0. Ever- 
l 


B01. 
Bostan, Massachusatta, —President, Rev. M. J. Savage; Scora- 
tury. Mies J. P. Titcomb. : 
New Philadelphia, Ohlo.—President, George Riker; Secretary, 
. M. Rittenhouse, 
Tituaville, Penneylvania—President, William Barnsdall; Bec- 


roary. 0. M. Hayer, 
Hudaon, prian. T Prestdent, Dr. Levi R. Peirson ; Secretary, Dr, 
! A r. 


Oatioranzus County, N. ¥.—President, H. L. Groen ; Oorre- 
snanding Searetary, John Hammond, 
New Havan, gonn. President, Rogor M. Aherman; Secretary, 
. F. Hunis. 
Bt. Jeanph, Mo.—Pres! dent, P. V. Wisa; Seorotary, H, Bruvelng. 
New Tork, N. ¥.—President, Hugh B. Brown; Secretary, A. D. 
awson. 
Roe er, N. Yæ President, Mrs. Amy Post; Seoretary, Willet 
e PORC . 
Tompkins Convty, New York.—President, Dr. John . Winslow; 
Seeretary, William R. Lazenby. 
Naw York, Nsw York.—President, A. L. Rawson; Bocretery, Por- 


C. Bias. 
C'eveland, Ohilo.—President, E, D, Stark; Beeretary, Mrs. M. B, 


mhbter, . 
Milwaukee. Wis.— President, Robert O, Spencer; Beoreiary, 
illiam A, Boyd. 

Jeffrreon Jiheral Legue, Rochester, New York,—President, An- 
son 0. Allen; Secretary, Fred P, Nutting, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota.— President, 8. O. Gale; Secretary, 
Frank J, Mead. 

Florence, lowa.— President, Byron McQuinn ; Seoretary, E, 0. 


rar, 
Wert "Meriden, Conn.--President. W. W. Lse; Secretary, Miss 
Emily J. Leonard. 
Montepmery County, Ohio.-President, A. McGI!1; Secretary, J. 
e DAT y, 
Manitowoe, Wisconsin.—President, John A. Smith; Secretary, 
George B. Byron. 
Bay Oliy, Mlohigan —President, B. M. Green; Secretary, N. H, 
aApster, 
Campbell Hill. Illinois.—President. Horace Newell, M, D.; Bac- 
retary. A. R. Swarteope, 
Wanean, Wisconsin.—Prəsidont, R, P, Munson; Beoretary. V. A. 
ÄƏreoOD., 
Oaer Count: , Missouri (Harrisonville).—President, Dr. Thomas 
Beat'ie: Secretary. H. R, Bresle. 
Cariha:e, Mo.—President, O, Conard: Sceratary. E, Budlong, 
Newark. rae Jersey,—President, F. J, Kelbe; Secretary, Jchn 


. Colburn. 
Harriagille, Texas.—Presiàent, Dr. L. J. Russell; Secretary, J, 
. anneley. 
Cortland Village, New York.—President, Hon, Stephen Brewer; 
Secretary. Dr, Frank Goodyear. 
Moberly, Missouri President, B. O, Mason; Secretary, Charles 


bignt, 

Majucn, Massuchusetie,—Pregident, Rev, D, M. Wilson; Beere- 
tary, Francia Hinckly. 

Vincennes, Indiana.—President, Oharles Graeter; Secretary, 
Orlan ©, Beker. 

East Dennis, Massachusettsa,—President, Capluin D, §, Ohap. 
mau; Beere ery, R. Chapman. 

Syre use, New York.—President, Lucey N. Colman; Seeretary, 


. rica. 

F:-+ville, Naw York,—President, William Hanford; Secretary, 
PB. L. R binson. 

North Hannibal, New York.—President. L. G, Ball, Seoretary, 
B. L. Robinson. i 

West Newton, Magaachusgetts.—President, 8, R. Urbino; Beere- 
tery, Sarah M. Davis, 

Now York City, Fourth League.—President, D, E. Ryan; Beera- 
tary, E. M., Macdonald. 

Enterprise. Kansas.— President, C, B. Hoffman; Secretary, E. L, 


S-nft. 

Passnice City, New Jersey.—President, J. H. Adamson; Secre- 
tary, F. W, Orvis. 

Lipasvilie, Pennsylvania. —Presidont, M. Biehop; Secretary, J, 
B. B. Brooks. 

Xeni tutte President, Dr. R. W. Bmith; Secretary, Dr, N. 

x ArKHOB. 
New York, New York. - President, Cortlandt Palmer; Secretary, 


Griffin. 

Carbondale, Kansus.— [Officers not yet reported] 

St Donis er pr oeident. J. W. McClintock; Secrotary, 
Thomas J. Stanton. 

Lynn. Mee, Eresident, L. K. Washburn; Secretary, W. D. Cor- 
ken, M. D. 

Cato, N. Y.— (Cayuga County).—[OMcecra not yet reported.] 

rockton, Muss.—President, William Rankin; Secretary, H, B. 
herman, . 


' disgrace of an ignominous re-election from such a vile, ob- 
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Palmyra, Neb.—President, 8. 8. Seely; Secretary, G. E. Bennett, | 


Long Island Qity, N. Y.—President, R. W. Hume, Secretary: i 


iss M. A. Hume. 
New York City, Fifth League, N. Y.—Prosideut, Hugh Corrgian: 
Secrotary. J, H.Monckton. 
Weedsport. N. Y. (Cayuga County).—President, George Wright, 
Secretary, G. B. Whitman. 


HMiscellaneous. 


A Seller of “ Cupid’s Yokes ” Pardoned. 


By acard from Mr. Heywood, we learn that Charles H. 
Floyd, imprisoned under a Massachusetts state law for gell- 
‘ing “Cupid's Yokes,” has been pardoned by Gov. Rice. 
After his release he paid a visit to Mr. Heywood in jail. 
The fact of his pardon ought to hav great weight with the 
Watkins judge and also with Judge Benedict. 


t ANTICHRIAT’S ” reply to W. E. Coleman will appear in 
our next, It was received rather too late for this issue. 


aa 


A FRIEND in Washington writes that the ladies of that 
city hav organized Taz Woman’s NATIONAL HEALTH ÅS- 
socration of which Mrs. Cora Bland, M. D., is President, 
with Vice-Presidents for cach state in the Union. 

The society was the outgrowth of a course of twenty 
lectures givén by Mrs, Bland during the past autumn, and 
which she is invited to repeat under the auspices of the 
Association. She is, to our knowledge, a lady of ability, 
pleasing address, and the most sterling qualities. We 
bespeak for those who listen to her & treat of rare value, 


Tue sprightly little Secular Chronicle, of London, Eng., 
has changed hands editorially, Mr. George Standring assum- 
ing contro), vice Harriet Law, resigned. 

a 

WE clip the following from The National Reformer— 
Charles Bradlaugh’s paper : 

“The Vice Society hav suffered another and this time a 
still more decided defeat, Mr. Vaughan, after a strenuous 
opposition and sharp fight, made an order for the delivery 
up to Mr. Bradlaugh of the whole of the copies seized at Mr. 
Truelove’s shop in May, 1877. The Vice Society even then 
tried to prevent the delivery of the books, but a cab being | 
brought to the door of the. police station, two large pack- 
ages containing the pamphlets were formally handed over by 
the authorities ; and Mr. Bradlaugh drove off triumphantly, 
amidst loud cheers from a large number of friends present.” 


A few Questions to the Editor of The Index and 
the Ex-President of the N. L. L. 


Please, sir, what would you hav done with the “76,” and 
their coadjutors had they voted for you, and yourself heen 
re-elected President of the N, L L? 

Would you hav accepted the votes of such. “ infamous- 
literature defenders ?” 

Would you hav permitted those whose ‘remarks some- 
times polluted the atmosphere of the Opera House” to hav 
remained mombers of the several local Leagues, which they 
represented as delegates ? 

Would you hav run the risk of not becoming polluted by 
affiliating and working with such an obscene set as you now 
represent them to be ? : 

Would they hav been any cleaner if they had voted for 
you, and their votes had re-elected you President over them 
instead of voting for and electing Hon. Hlizur Wright, and 
remaining in the old organization under bis Presidency? 

Were they any more ‘‘indecent”’ after voting for him than 
before ? 

Were you and your companions any Jess indecent after 
you bolted than before ? 

Are you rejoiced to be delivered from so much filth and 
obscenity as the ‘‘ 76" represented ? 

Did you relinquish all hope that you and the decent ones 
could reclaim them, till after the votes were connted ‘' 76” 
against your ‘' 512” 

. Would you hav persisted in showing up the true (?) char. 
acter of the '‘76,” provided, instead of secession you had 
been re-elected and re-installed in your old place at the 
head ofthe N, L, L., or would you hav quietly put up with 
all their lth as you did previous'to the 70,000 petitioner's 
declaration for human rights as American citizens ? 

Would you still hav kept mum, Mr. Abbot, and borne the 


scene constituency, if you had had the chance? 

Take care, take care, friend Abbot, lest you disclose to 
your few remaining friends, as you hav already done to 
those whom you hav alienated from you, that the parable of 
the “fox and grapes” is not wholly inapplicable to 
the editor of the Boston Jndew, and the late President of the 
National Liberal League ? 

From one older than the Leagues, and who is not ashamed 
to sign herself, AN ANTI-FREELOVER. 


{From The Index,] 
Whose Turn Next? 
Editor of The Index : The Chicago Times of the 20th of this 


- month, in an editorial article, says: ‘The Pcstoffice 


Department has prohibited the circulation in the United 
States mails of a periodical issued in Chicago by a society 
calling itself The United States Government Church, on the 
ground of the blasphemous character of much of the matter 
which the periodical contains. At least, so says the depart- 
ment.” 

The Times further says: ‘' The United States Government 
Church has some odd theories; believing, for instance, in 
four spiritual powers in place of three : Gad the Father, 
Lord the Mother, Christ the Son, and Scul the Daughter, 


. But this is no ground for suppression. There are people to 


whom the scheme of a Godhead composed of a Triuity is 
just as odd and mysterious as a quadripartite construction.” | 


You may not hav seen this article in the Times; but it is 
there, far the paper lies before me. Ihav given you only 
excerpts from it. : 

I hay many times said, and more than once published in 
the papers, that it is “blasphemy,” as the Church understands 
or defines it, which is to be suppressed, much more than 
obscenity. And Joseph Cook would burn the editor of The 
Index at the stake with just as good relish as a better man 
than he, and far less dangerous, instigated and accomplished 
the imprisonment of Ezra H. Heywood in Dedham Jail, 
under pretense of obscenity. That was but dieting the pub- 
lic palate and stomach for more dreadful doses yet. 


PAREER PILLSBURY. 
Concord, N, H., Nov. 28, 1878. 
ooo 


Action of the Linesyille League. 


LINESVILLE, PA., Dec. 3, 1878. 


Mr. A, L. Rawson, Sec’y. Nat, Lib. League, Sir; The Lib- . 
i eral League of Linesville, Pa., at a regular meeting voted 


unanimously to stand by the old Lesgue and work with the 
National Liberal League. 


Our League heartily coincides with the resolutions passed ' 


by the Paine Hall League of Boston. 

Our membership is about equally divided among Spirit- 
ualists and Materialists, who work harmoniously in the good 
cause of state and national secularization. 

Our League will celebrate the anniversary of Thomas 
Paine’s birthday (the 29th of January next) with a three- 
days’ meeting, and we expect to hav a large assembly and 
an interesting time. Due notice will be given of the most 
noted speakers with their subjects. 

Yours for right and justice, J. B. Brooxs, 


Sec. Linesville L’ L. 
or or 


Action of the Cato League. 


A. L, Rawson, See. N. L. L., Dear Sir : Ata meeting of 
the Cato Auxiliary Liberal League on Sunday, Dec, 8:h, the 
following resolutions were passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That we indorse the action of the Second An. 
nual Congress of the National Liberal League, held at Syra- 
cuse, October, 1878. s 

Resolved, That we favor the unconditional repeal of the 
so-called Comstock U. 8. Postal Law of 1873, believing it to 
be unconstitutional and dangerous; and the attempt to 
modify an unconstitutional law to be trifling with the liberties 
of the press and of spéech. 

Resolved, That a duty devolves upon every one to do all 
within his or her power to do away with any law that makes 
a postmaster, custom-house official, or any individual, or 
society, or community of individuals, a judge er a censor 
over Our thoughts or opinions; and we earnestly denounce 
all priestly or other intolerance, and pledge ourselves anew 
to the earnest support ot the National Liberal League. 

W. 8. Roo, Pres. pro tem. 


M. A. CLAYTON, Sec. 
Oo - 


Action of the Hudson League. 


Hopson, Micu., Dec. 18, 1878. 

To THE EDITOR or Tae Trure BEHEKER, Sir; Ata 
meeting of the Liberal League of Hudson, Michigan, held 
Dec, 13, 1878, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resoloed, That the Liberal League of Hudson, Michigan, 
will adhere to the old National League under the leadership 
of Hon. Elizur Wright ; that we disapprove the action of 
Francis E. Abbot at the last annual meeting of the National 
League ; that we are in favor of total repeal of the so-called 
Comstock law; that we shall ever reject legislation that 
seeks to establish espionage over, or in any way invade the 
privacy of individuals in matter trausported by United 
States mail unless the same be actually necessary for Gov- 
emment protection and the punishment of well-defined 
crime ; that a copy of this resolution be sent to A. L. Raw- 
son, Sec'y of N. L, L., and to D. M. Bennett, publisher of 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER. L. R. Perrson. 

Tuos. B. MNcCHEN, Sec’y. Pres’t. 

tt 


The National Defense Association. 


There seems now a pretty good prospect for this society 
to bav work upon its hands to attend to. Our enemies are 
coming down upon us with little mercy. Suits are being 
instituted which cost money to defend, and other expenses 
are incurred. The Defense Association has certificates of 
membership which they will issue to persons contributing 
one dollar for the neads of the Association. They are 


neatly printed and of about the size of a bank bill. On the 


face side is the following: 


essas Pe ee ee re 


k NATIONAL DEFENSE ASSOCIATION. 
: A. L, Rawson, D.D., LL.D., President. : 
: Jonn P. Jewett, Vice-President. : 
CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. : 
: H —— -having contributed to + 
: THE NATIONAL DEFENSE AgsocraTIon the sum of $—— : 
: ds enrolled as a Member for the period of——yeur, : 
: dating from———-—_ : 
: E. B. Foors, Jr., Sec, Q. L. HENDERSON, Treas. : 
: 120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 141 Eighth 3t., N. F.: 


es ERR m ee meee areas eerste ncceseeesesasere 


On the reverse side, this: 
EXTRACTS FROM CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ASSOCIATION, 

ARTICLE II.—The objects of this Association are: 

To investigate all questionable cases of prosecution under 
what are known as the Comstock laws, state and national, 
and to extend sympathy, moral support, and material aid to 
those who may be unjustly assailed by the enemies of free 
speech and free press. 

To rescue those who may be convicted and imprisoned 
for no other crime than exercising the natural right of an 
American citizen, to think bis thoughts and express them 
orally or in print. 

To defend honest {nvestigsiors in all departments of sci. 
euce, aud to uphold the rights of the people to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of human physiology. 


Finally, to employ all peaceful and honorable’ means to 
roll back the wave of intolerance, bigotry, and ignorance, 


‘which threatens to submerge our liberties. 


Arr, III.—Any friend of the cause may become an active 
member of this Association by the payment into its treasury 
of the sum of Ten Dollars ($10.00), and the payment of One 


Dollar ($1 00) shall entitle the donor to a certificate of hon- - 


orary membership, for the period of one year, and to a 
report from the officers of this Association of its receipts, 
disbursements, and transactions. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. , 
; Huan BYRoN BROWN, Cras. WINTERBUEN, M.D. 


Wirson McDONALD, Cuas. CODMAN. 
! T. ©. LELAND, Chairman, 
| 201 Hast Tist st,, New York. 


Full memberships in the Association are $10, and. honor- 
ary memberships $1, with certificate, Those who feel like 
aiding the good work in hand are requested to remit ac- 
; cording to their means and inclinations, 

— oe 


From Mrs, Colman. 


| 54°ELM ST., SPRINGFIBLD, Mass., Dec. 10, 1878. 

FRIEND Bennett: Will you ask the editor of The Index 
through your paper, or permit me to do so, to giv tae sentence 
verbatim in which Mrs. Colman ‘‘ advocated infamous and 
shameless immorality ?” Unfortunately, my education is 
very limited, and I may not know. the meaning of words, 
and as I wish to be always unnerstood, it would seemingly 
be only just to hav such language printed in full, so that its 
clear meaning may be studied. I wish to be held respon- 
sible for my words, and if, in my ignorance, I hav miiataken 
‘the meaning of every-day English, I ought to know it, so as 
to avoid in the future sich a mortifying exposure. : I wish, 
when the words so full of ‘‘shamelessness and immorality,” 
shall be obtained, we may put under them, or over them, 
somewhere near them, at least, ‘‘ renegade crew, of noxious 
body of fevered pulse and flaccid vertebre,” so that we may 
learn the true meaning of such English. 

I really am almost ashamed to giv one thought to such 
misrepresentation, as I hav no fear that I shail lose one friend 
by it, and if I should, what matter? Tam a very smail per- 
son, and in this time of persecution, even to imprisonment 
for opinions expressed, and arrests for the simplest acts of 
common courtesy, what is even malignant falsehood pub- 
lished bya gentleman concerning a woman whose crime con- 
sists in not voting for such gentleman for President of the 
National Liberal League. None of the immoral séventy-six 
were too immoral to be workers together with the fifty-one, 
and, if Iam not mistaken in the meaning of words, there 
seemed a good deal of rejoicing over us as workers together 


' with them when the question of repeal was put over for a 


: year; but when the ballot announced Elizur Wright-President 
! —even an ignorant woman had no difficulty in knowing the 
‘meaning of facial expression. In a moment we had become 
“immoral lovers of obscenity, corrupters of youth,” and 
even guilty of possessing “‘ flaccid vertebra.” Query: How 
long, physiologically speaking, does it take vertebre to 
become flaccid? Will an opinion, honestly expressed by a 
! ballot concerning two different persons’ fitness for a certain 
place, produce the effect? I wish we might find some 
panacea powerful enough, thought not working instantane 
ously, to cure selfishness before it becomes a mania. 

I am. so anxious about Mr, Heywood, “sick and in 
prison,” that night and day, waking or sleeping, he is 
always in my thought; and soon you, my friend, with Mr. 
Bell, and that noble, fearless girl (whose shoes I hardly feel 
worthy to unloose), Miss Tilton, must appear before a 
court of justice as prisoners guilty of crime. God pity man 
or woman who, in euch an hour, can think of the misrepre- 
sentations of even the editor of The Index as of any conse- 
quence whatever. The most earnest aspirations of all 
| lovers of freedom will ascend for you and for the triumph of 
‘the right in your acquital. ` 

THE TRUTH BEEKER has become a necessity to me; like 
the old Liberator, it is food strong and stimulating. I wish 
I could increase its circulation, and I do not despair yet in 
my effort. Springficld’s workers are mostly fed by the 
Banner of Light, and that, with the Springfield Republican, is. 
all they can afford to take; but if ever there is a revival of 
business, we shall find plenty who will want the paper. I 
presume it may be because I am in a more receptive state, 
‘but really it ceems to me THE TRUTH SEEKER ia improving. 

every week. Iam very truly and proudly one of the.76, 
Lucy N. COLMAN. 


‘(Pa BIBLE or Brees, ”—“ This work, as Dr. P. B. 
Jones, of Springfield, Ill., says of ‘The World's Sixteen 
Crucified Saviors,’ is a $300 library in one book. It is 
marvelous what an extraordinary mags of facts and logic it 
contains. The chapters headed ‘The Christian’s Three 
Plans of Salvation,’.‘ What is Trae Religion,’ and ‘The 
Infidel’s Bible’ are alone worth the price of the book. In 
two respects I consider ‘The Bible of Bibles’ superior to 
‘The World's Sixteen Crucified Saviors.’ lst. It tresta 
the Bible and religion in a more scientific manner. 2d, Ii 
‘exposes a thousand more religious errors. In the great 
battle between Freethought and orthodoxy, now just com- 
mencing, Mr. Graves’ three works will bein more demand 
than other Liberal books, andsprobabiy more than all other 
Liberal books put together, for they contain, in a concen. 
trated form, the Jogic and facts of all the Liberal books ever 
published, and, I am tempted to say,a hundred times more. 
They thus constitute a compicte library in themselves of 
Liberal literature, logic, history, and facts. As these three 
books contain the essence and the quintessence of all the 
Liberal works in circulation, and thousands of new and 
startling facts besides, no Liberalist should be without them 
,asingle day, They meet and settle in advance, with ungn- 
swerable facis and the thuvder claps of logic, the great 
questions al issue between orthodoxy and Freethought, and 
no other works will be really needed in the contest. They 
i arẹ exactly the books for the times."—Clarkeon P Moore, 


-0 Tindorse the Declaration of Rights, and hope the Com- 


mence July 1, 1879. 


` Bible (abridged) came to hand in due time, and I read the 
_ former work through the first day, I was so anxious to find 


‘“goemed to be more like what the orthodox would call blas- 


_ page ig something that Tam not able to understand. It 


` that it ig not moral and decent to talk about a saint in a de- 


- lenker’s suggestion and send my namé as an Atheist, 
: ae inclosed $2.75 for ‘Creed of Christendom,” ‘by W, 


: “Yokes,” and do not consider it obscene or indegen}. 


The Truth Seeker, December N, 187. 


as 


Letters from Friends. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1878, 

Mr. BENNETT : The appeal made by Mrs. Slenker in Tum 
TRUTH SEEKER Dec. 7th, is worthy the thought of every 
Liberal philanthropist. Some three months since my atten- 
tion was called to the same by an article in the Investigator 
by that whole-souled and earnest woman, Mrs. Margaret 
Flint, of Webster, Mars. I corresponded with her and Mr. 
Hacker, and from their letters discovered it was a moat 
meritorious case indeed. Notan alms secker is he, for he 
has endeavored to keep his poverty a secret; but how can 
we excuse ourselves if, after knowing his destitution, we 
refuse to impart of the little we possess to his less? He, 
who for so many years kept the ‘‘ Pleasure Boat” afloat on 
the dark waters of superstition which we all ignore. Our 
younger Liberals may hav never heard of Jeremiah Hacker 
nor his efforts in the cause of truth, yet many of them, like 
ourselves, are indebted to his untiring zeal for the dissemi- 
nation of those ultra views, nearly a half century ago, 
which caught up by later, yet not more efficient laborera, 
hay produced the present harvest of Freethought abund. 
ance. And shall we forget and desert this aged deaf octo- 
genarian and his faithful partner because his life-boat, no 
longer freighted with a cargo of rich treasures, empties its 
treasures into our storehouses? No; justice forbid it! 
No; humanity forbid it! No; progression forbid it! No; 
all hope of charity for ourselve if in like circumstances, for- 
bid it also.!. Coat, hat, and shoes hav I none, but such as I 
hav gave I unto him, donating through Mrs. Flint $5.00 
worth of “Bibles Abridged,” provided she could gel] them 


. and forward the same; also sending some to Mr. Hacker, 


with a promise of more if successful. : 

Now will not others giv of what they hav, and not permit 
this aged couple, in consequence of blighted crops on an 
acre of land, to starvé for want of bread, and freeze for 
lack of fuel and clothes ? Shall the Christians in this re- 
speet do better than we Liberals and Reformers? Let them 
not boast that their Christianity prompts them to be more 
humane and benevolent than our Liberalism does us? Let 
us look after our deserving poor, especially such as hav in 
the days past and gone fed with the bread of truth those 
who were starving upon the husks of old orthodoxy. Let 
us not begrudge them our mite, for but a mite would it be 
from one and all that would make that aged couple comfort- 
able to the end of their days. Then listen, do not delay, 
‘lest it be forever too late, as our revivalist clergy urge, when 
pressing sinners forward to the anxious seat. 

Yours for humanity’s sake, not Jesus’ sake, 
+ Eva E. Gipson, 


BELY i Brocron, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1878. 
- D. M. Bunnert, Dear Sir; I acknowledge my indebted- 
‘ness to you for reception of THE FRUTH NEEKER from 
Sept. 1, 1878. At present I am busily engaged with my 
affairs, which hav been expensive, and ss soon as I can 
procure méans on my sales you will receive my attention. 

I take prins to keep supplied with various kinds of liter- 
ature and study the issues of the times. During the past 
five years I hav perused each number of THE TRUTH BEER- 
‘BR, and must acknowledge that you hav sought to en- 
lighten mankind on numerous subjects: in a manner 
worthy of an honest man. 
„acter, and common sense. You area candid, clear thinker 
and writer, ot 
_ Teannot see how you are to blame in your independent 
course, for surely you hav only done what is just and right, 
so far as I am able to judge. > > 
`- I hope you may not be imprisoned—should you be I will 
remit the sum of fve. dollars to you for the benefit of your 
‘family during 1879. 


stock laws will be repealed. 
Į am willing to sustain THE TRUTH Spenser hereafter by 
Temitting annually the sum of five dollars and will com- 


(Above proposition to be carried out free from my sub- 
scription fee.) 


With many wishes for your happiness and prosperity, I 
am, Yours fraternally, SYLVESTER BARNHART. 


VAN BUREN, ARg., Dec. 3, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” and the 


ita “ obscenity;” but when I got through I found out (al- 
though such passages were marked) that I could discover 
notliing that would pass for obscenity. The passages marked 


phemy than obscenity, How any one can meke anything 
obscene out of the words ‘' Cupid” and ‘ self” on the title- 


geems from the pagsage marked at the foot of the tenth page 


yogatory manner even if what is said is literally true, 
i he Bible Abridged I bav not read through, nor do I in- 
tend to; but I hay glanced through it until Iam fully satis- 
fied that 7 is obscene. I like the way it is dedicated. Bt, 
Anthony, of all men now living, is the mos! suitable object 
for the dedication of such a work. You should send him a 
copy if you hav not already done so. Rather than that he 
should fail to get one I will agree to pay for a copy if you 
will send it to him. It would be so nice for him to sit at 
the fire this winter and scent out obscenity in it. He could 
nd his whole winter’s mentat food in that one little volume. 
hen, it is hoped, he would’ not, while thus engaged, be 
bothering honest men ip thejr business. , 

Jam sorry to see that you have gtill to carry on that quar- 
rel with Mr, Abbot, I was in hopes that it would be 
dropped after the meeting of the Congress, but he seems 

-determined to keep it up, and you are compelled, in self- 
defense and in defense of the cause, to strike back, But go 
on. If the thing is to go the way he wants it to, we may as 
well elect Comstock captain and Abbot first mate, and put 
you and Leland and Wakeman upon deck rolling barrels, 
and let the old ship go wherever the captain may direct. 

If friend Abbot’s is ‘‘ cultured” Freethought, you can just 
giv me mine straight—that is without the ‘‘culture.” ` 
~ You may put my name down on that Declaration of 


ights, ji t yo he reat of the “repeal” a 
Fear Mat yot arai j iat Baal oa the facts of nature, it is susceptibla of demonstre- } 


stew will bring fne old ship safely out, Y remain 
f Y 4 br RE ipah Yours truly, JAMES R NEAL, 
: Unton VALLEY, Mo., Dec. 2, 1878. 
Frino Bexnerr: Tally another one! I act on Mrs. 


Greg, and “Modern Symposium.” F hay read “ Cupid's 


"Yours respectfully, W. JESSUP SKIDMORE. 


I honor your integrity òf char- 


BALINA, Kan., Nov. 29, 1878. 

FRIEND BENNETT: I should hav written you some time 
ago and acknowledged the safe delivery of the books, but I 
hav been waiting until I conld send you a little more 
money. i 

“ Cupid's Yokes ” was quite a happy disappointment, . I 
looked all the way through it to find the obscenity and justi- 
fication for Mr. Heytvood’s imprisonment. I could find 
neither, How could a man, writing upon a subject of this 
nature, clothe his ideas in choicer language? For Hey- 
wood to remain in prison one hour for writing * Cupid’s 
Yokes ” is a disgrace to the American government. J do not 
coincide with the principles contained in the book. Far 
from that. But this is not the point at issue; and for any 
one to cast the epithet of ‘‘Freelover’’ upon me or any 
one else for holding that Comstock is wrong in taking away 
a man’s liberty for writing such a book, and that the law is 
wrong and should be repealed, is neither Liberal nor sen- 
sible. 

I took sides with the R-P. Journal when this question 
divided the Spiritualists; but then it was 4 direct issue. 
Now it is far different, and it is only a seare crow sst upon 
the fence by the Abbot faction; and I nail it to the mast- 
head of THE TRUTH SEEKER that those who placed it there 
and still support it are dishovest ! 

The way the ‘' bolters”’ hav written upon this subject has 
led many to believe that because you advocate Mr. Hey- 
wood’s pardon and sell his book you must of necessity be 
a Freelover. What folly! 

If I understand you right, Mr. Bennett, you believe Mr. 
Heywood to be wrongfully imprisoned, that the publicatioa 
of the book is legal, and that in selling the book yourself 
you are testing the liberty of ‘‘ free America.” Am I right, 
friend B.? ` 

Well, for my part, I wish this contention: would cesse and 
that we all might become united again in one common 
cause—the destruction of superstition—though I am not for 
surrendering the right. I hav found but one man in my 
acquaintance through Kansas that thought Mr. Bennett was 
wrong. 

We are talking of forming a League here, and I wish all 
the subscribers of Taz TRUTH SEEKER in Salina would 
drop me a note upon the sabject, as my time ia so occupied 
that I cannot see them personally, 


Fraternailly, S. Paris Davis. 


[Our friend is right as to the position we occupy. We are 
not a ‘'Freelover,” but we believe in according to every 
man the right to express and circulate his honest convic- 
tions. —Ep. T. 8.] “ 


ROYAL CENTER, IND., Dec. 8, 1878. 
Friend D. M, Bennett: I herewith send you $18 for the 
cause, to wit: $5 that I promised you on the Defense Fund, 
$3 to pay my own subscription to Tur TRUTH SEEKER for 
1879, $5 for one new convert to your paper. So please send 
Tur Truty Srexer and the ‘‘ Champions of the Caurch” 
to Henry Bramen, Royal Center, Ind. Mr. Bramen is a 
middle aged man about forty, he was reared under the care 
of very good and strict parents, he also received the second 
birth; he now thinks a great deal more of the first time he 
was born than he does of the last, and my opinion is after 
he has read your paper, and the ‘‘Champions of the 
Church,” that he will not wish to be born the third time. 
Bro. Bundy of Chicago I see givs the Leagues some 
credit for minor steps for equal rights of conscience. Of 
course poor Heywood had none of the article mentioned so 
they sent him to prison for two years, to see if they 
could not raise him to a standard with common people. If 
the Seymour Times was not caught in the trap that was set 
by The Index what is the use of so much squealing. 
“And now I would say to the readers of your paper, one 
and all, see that the editor has his just dues before the first 
of January. As Deacon Skidmore would say, it seems to 
help more than all the other things combined. 
ou can put my name and Mr. Bramen’s on the Bill of 
Rights if you wish. Yours as ever, Gao, HENDER. 


THAT ‘‘ LETTER OF DISSATISFACTION.” 
Oscroua, Iowa, Dec. 6, 1878. 
D. M. Bawnart, Dear Sir: Stand up to your opponents 
fearlessly, and justice will be done you at last. Our liber- 
ties are being trampled under foot in many ways, The sly 
method of trying to mix liberty with obscenity on the one 
hand, and decency with degradation on the other, will not 
mislead discerning people. It is a question of liberty, and 
not of decency. A letter or inclosure by post should be 
sacred, and none shouid betray the trust reposed in the car- 
rier. 
A great storm of indignation was raised some years ago in 
England, because that government at the earnest solicitation 
of the late Napoleon, opened letters to defeat a plot for 
assassinating the emperor, g : 
Imperial England would not hav ils mails tampered with 
to save an emperor, but free America for decency’s (?) sake 
employs an indecent agent arbitrarily to open letters. 
To gag the press, to tamper With the mails, to legislate for 
capital against labor, etc., are sad symptoms of Cexsarism in 
America supplanting liberty, 
Never mind, Bennett. Stand up like a man, and if cor- 
rupt and pious people sell themselves to the devil in thia 
world to save their souls in the next, yet pursue the even 
tenor of your way, and preserve your integrity... Amen and 
amen. F. J. EMARY. 


A QUESTION FOR SPIRITỌALISTE. 


CLEABFIELD, Pa., Nov. 23, 1878.. 
DEAR BẸNNETT: I Lav read with interest the desultory 
discussion goiug on in your columns on the subject of Spir- 
itualism, sometimes wilh pain ut the illiberal views expressed 
by professed Liberals, but oftener with pleasure at the truth- 
loving spirit evinced by others, Your own position partic- 
ularly pleases me, and it seems to me that it is the only con- 
sistent one for a truth seeker to occupy. Let those who, 
like ‘‘ the preacher,” know that ‘‘the dead come up no 
more,” assert is; and those who are absolutely certain that 
they hav held sweet converse with materialized disembodied 
spirits dogmatize to their hearts’ content; but as for myself, 
T only stand and wait. 
` With Mrs. Aspinwall, | recoguize the fact the existence 
of millions of Spiritualists means something, but with Miss 
lla E. Gibson Į alsa think that if Spiritualism is a science 


tion, and its friends and expounders ought not only to be 
able but willing to giv us thé reasonable proof we demand; 
they ought not to resent (as they usually do) any sigas of 
inquisitiveness or incredulity on our part; they should re- 
member that most of ui oe not & few of Pope ae 
been badly humbugged hy holy gospel- mongers and pedigrs 
of divine Yevelations andes joan child dreads the fire. r 

Now, if our Spiritualistic friends ‘hav a more sure word 
of prophecy in “nature's divine revelation,” let that fact 


‘for s, j for j, and 2% for z. 


appear; and, in order that it may carry conviction with it, 
they ought not to insist on dictating all the conditions under 
which it is to appear. - 

Come, now, dear Spiritualistic friends, we are *‘ almost 
persuaded,” but in order that we not only be fully persuad- 
ed, but both almost and altogether such as you, let us 
fully understand cach other. 

If I am not mistaken, you teach that a spirit is composed 
of matter (however ethereal it may be) and subject to the 
laws of matter and force. Now, if I am correct, will some 
of you who are posted please answer one question for me. 
put in all candor and seriousness? When a materialized 
spirit steps out of a cabinet, and looks just like a man, 
claims to be a man, and, if a man, would weigh 175 pounds, 
how much would. that spirit weigh? 

Of course some one who reads TuE TRUTH SEEKER must 
know something about this, and [ask that man or woman 
to step forward and answer my question, when I will hav 
something to say on the subject that may be of interest to 
all concerned. Yours for the truth et all hazards, 

Hansy Hoover, 


BALEM, Mass., Nov. 25, 1878. 

Mx. BENNETT: On Saturday last a copy of the address of 
Superintendent Small was sent to the editor of the New 
York Sun, with a request for a copy of the paper contain- 
ing the article referred to, and a request that he forward me 
his opinion of the case as it now atands: stating also that 
the letter was sent to me by the Truant Officer, who offered 
to take back & reply to Mr. Small. 

The answer was, ‘‘None to send, sir.” No reply has been 
received from the editor (don’t know his name), so the in- 
ference is that the subject may not hav reached him, or that 
he does not choose to commit himself, or to follow up what 
he appeared to consider a needed reform. It is an up-hill 
work when everybody complains and everybody is dissatis- 
fied and everybody scared, and only a few laborers can be 
found who dare to grapple with the huge monsters that call 
out loudly for a reform—so loudly that the people seem 
paralyzed with the hugeness of the subject. ‘They would 
find but little trouble if their moral courage was commen- 
surate with the demands for its exercise, But almost every 
one has some axe to grind, so they succumb to what they 
consider the greater necessity, upon the principle of tall- 
ing every one to ‘‘ shirk for himself.” 

An effort bearing so much rare fruit, however “ Small” 
the tree on which produced, ought not to be lost sight of or 
“hidden under a bushel” for the want of due appreciation. 
The wonder is that the “Small” man did not take in the’ 
state in his attitude of defiance. The Normal School is a 
state institution. 

A request was made recently to write a communication 
for a Salem paper, on account specially of a young girl who 
was required to draw in school, who had neither taste nor 
inclination, and whose best efforta subjected her to severe 
discipline and mortification, coming so short o? the require- 
ments; and to pecuniary disadvantages, costing hor father 
half he could earn during the week, sometimes, for drawing 
materials and for books for her and her sister, so frequent 
are the changes. And the works that the child of twelve 
discards don't anawer for the child of ten, each must have 
a new supply. They must pay certain prices to certain per- 
sons. Common paper does not answer for such children, 
s0 exquisite is the dicipline ! The father of the girl wants 
her to prepare herself to go into a printing office, instead of 
more than wasting her time in other directions. So her 
mother weni and stated the case to the teacher, who ap- 
pealed to the superintendent, Small, bringing back the biz 
plea that drawing was one of the rules of the schools, and 
could not be dispensed with | 

Copy of letter. 

OFFICE OF SOPERINTENDENT OF 
ScHoors, SALEM, Mass., Nov. 22, 1878, } 

Mary Upton Ferrin, Madam: An article appeared in the 
N. Y. Sun over the signature ‘‘ M. U. Ferrin,” and bearing 
date Balem, Mass., Nov. 11, which contains a libel upon 
our echool teachers and school management generally, and 
upon our good city. 

I write to inform you that your signature has been so 
used, perhaps, without your knowledge, 

If you did write the article mentioned, will you be good 
enough to inform me upon what evidence the statement 
was written ?- 

Of course you know as well ag I the proper course to take 
should you at any time wish to see any evil iu school man- 
agement corrected. At least you are at liberty to try what 
effect a complaint to me might produce. . 

Yours, ete., A, D. MALL, Sup’t Schools, 


“In a civil action a libel must appear to be false as well 
as acandalous.”— Webster's Unabridged. My remarks were 
a simple statement of the historical facts in the case as re- 
lated to me. If a libel, it is an admission that the facts are 
“scandalous!” Being such, no more potent argument can 
bo presented for their speedy eradication, 

'  Respectiully, 


— 


M., U. FERRIN. 


WAVERLY, Iowa, Dec. 6, 1878, 

D. M. Bennurt, Dear Si: I am very anxious to reccive 
Tue TRUTH SEEKER regularly. I hav been borrowing of 
neighbor Billings for some time, but do not get them regu? 
lar. I am a mason by trade and cannot pay before next 
season—can you send it that way. 

I am one of the 70,000 and am proud of it. Am now for 
repeal alone. Put my name to the Declaration of Rights, 

While you are reforming I wish you would use k for k, s 
Young America has been too 
long deviled abont c, 8 and g. 

I was a regular Baptist when young, thon aecome a Yni: 
versalist, and am now a truth seeker. 

The Index company must be in g great strait when such.a 
man as Judge Hurlbut has to descend to such loose sophis- 
try ashe docs in the lgst half of h's lecture, Their cause 
must be a poort one if it can only be sustained by misrepre- 
sentation and fraud—is not sophistry fraud ? 

How any sane man can arrive at the conclusion he toes 
from the premises of the first half of his lecture ia beyond: 
my comprehensian. Yours for truth and right, 

a L. L. GOODWIN 


SrowEë, Vr., Nov. 12, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; I very much admire your 
practice in omitting final e after short vowel sounds. And 
allow me ta suggest for immediate practical use, two more 


‘changes, First, pf for ph in such words as these: phrase 


philosopher, alphabet, etc. Second, l for gh in such words 
aa the following. sight, might, though, etc. These are but, 
slight improvements ; but being sa they do not alter the 


form of the words as now used so that they would be un- 


derstood for any other word than what they are designed 
to represent, Respectfully yours, R. U, Pau 


g5 


The Truth Beeker, 


On Creation. 
BY J, A, BTEWART, 
“The agitation of thought is the beginning 
of wisdom,” é 
“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” . 
Prior to the great beginning, 
When thera was no heayen nor earth, 
When there was no starlight, sunlight— 
When creation had no birth; 
When a black and boundless nothing, 
__ Breathless, Hfeless, round Him fell, 
What occurred to wake his slumbers ? 
What was there to break the spell ? 


Breathless, cheerless, all-porvading, 
&tarless, worldiess, boundless night, 
Was the nothing, the beginning, 
Out of which sprang worlds of light; 
Out of whic. were made the heavens. 
Countless worlds, remote and near, 
And all living. moving creatures 
In the depths of sea or alr, 


Yet we know not what aroused him 
To begin the mighty plan 

O! creation In its vastness, 
Forming lastly sinful man. 

Why did he not leave great Nothing 
-In its harmless, silent space 

Rather than make man so sinful 
As to damn the human,race? 


But ‘tia said that man was sinless 
Until tempted, when he fell— ` 
Tempted by a subtle serpent, 
Orawling from the depths of hell ?. 
Pare and spotless as the lily, 
In its early opening bloom, 
Until tempted by the Devil 
To the shades of sin and gloom, ` 


When that black and boundless nothing, 
Harmless, lifeless, round him fell, 
Why did God create the Devil, 
Or conceive an endless hell ? 
If creation sent forth evil, 
Or an evil comes of good, 
Then where is the point dividing 
Satan’s works from works of God? 


‘When there was no sunlight, moonlight; 
When there was no heaven or hell; 
When there was no place for sinning, 
Or for sinful man to dwell, 
Why was silence ever broken ? 
Why was man to weakness born ? 
Why were devils made to tempt him, 
And then leave him here to. mourn ? 


Vast and searching are these questions; 
Piereiug, probing to the core, 

Peering back beyond oreatlon 
To great Nothing, nothing more, 

Vast though ealmple is the question, 
Ploreing, probing to the core— 

Is it true there once was nothing, 
Nothing, nothing, nothing more? 

Allania, Ga. 

THINGS To REMEMBER.—Always pick up a 
hot poker by the cold end, Never spend your 
money when you can get things for nothing. 
Do not despise a 20 cent cigar or a $2,00 dinner 
because another man pays for It, Remember it 
gosts more to goto a high-priced theatre than 
it does to take a back pew in a free church. 
Nothing is troublesome to you that other peo- 
ple do for you willingly. Never pay to-day the 
man you can put off ti to-morrow. Neyer 
trouble yourself to do for another what he can 
just as well do for himself. Never buy what 
you don't want, simply because the man says 
he is just out of it. Do not poultice your own 
elbow for the boil on another man’s neck. 
When angry be sure you can handle your man 
before you call hima Har.—Burlingion Hawkeye, 

ee 


TWsNTY-Five native students gave in their 
names at a meeting recently held in Calcutta as 
“willing to sign the pledge,” not against 
liquor drinking, but against early marriage. 
The follow ing is the wording of this curious 
document: " Deeply impressed with the per- 
nicious character of ibe custom of child mar- 
riago, and with the evils that hav followed in its 
train, convinced of the solemn duty I owe to 
myself and. to my countrymen to discourage, 
90 faras may lie in my humble power, a cus- 
tom so hurtful to students—so prejudicial to 
the best interests of my countrymen at large—! 
hereby solemnly declare that I will not marry, 
nor allow myself to be given in marrige, till E 


hav completed the age of 21 years. my present 
age helng—.” 


The Religion of the 
Future. 


A Discourse, by Narriz Prasa Fox, Editor of 
The Spiritual Offering, delivered in Odd Fel- 
lows Lomple, Rochester, N. Y., Sunday, Nov, 10, 
1878, Price 10 cents. For sale at this office, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containing the passages not usually read in 
cunrehes and Sunday-schools, but well caleu- 
lated to show the real value of 


The Holy Volume. 
To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schools, 
The Young Mens Christian Associa- 
tion, : 
Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 
and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
this. volume is consistently, conscien- 
tiously, and piously dedicated. 
JAA pagos., i2mo.Papor, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cts. 


Proceedings and Addresses 


AT THE 


FREETHINKERS’ CONVENTION. 


“HELD AT 
Watkins, N. Y., August 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, 1878. 


A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 
by Dr. T. L. Brown, Prof. A. L. Rawson, 
Elder F. W. Evans, Elder G. A. Lomas, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
Dr. T. B. Taylor, Hon, Geo, W. Julian, 
James Parton, T. B. Wakeman, Hlizuz 
Wright, T. ©. Leland, C. D. B. Mills, Mrs. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs. P, R. Lawrence, Ella E: 
Gibson, Mra, Mary E, Tillotson, Mrs, Olara 
Neyman, Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, W. 
E. Copeland, Horace Seaver, John W. Trues- 
dell, W. 5. Bell, and several other persona. 

It is a volume of rare value, containing the 
best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, and will bea valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
try. ; 

Sent by mail at $1.25. Hundreds of orders 
should. come in at once. Address D. M. 
BENNETT, 141 Eighth St. . 


A Modern Symposium, 


SUBJECTS: 


TEE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE: By Pred- 
eric Harrison, R, H. Hutton, Prof. Huxle 
Lord Bilachford, Hon. Roden Noel, Loud Sel- 
borne, Canon Bar ay R. W. Greg, Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, Dr, W. G, Ward. 

THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A 
DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF; By Sir 
James Stephen, Rey. Mr. Martineau, Fraderic 
Harrison, The Dean of 8t. Paul’s, The Duke of, 
Argyle, Prof. Ciitford, Dr. W. Q. Ward, Prof. 
Huxley, . Hutton, i : 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, neat, $1.25. 

Utterances neyer surpassed by writers on 
these grave and all-important subjecta, Re- 
markable for their terse originality. Tho 
names of the writers are a guarentee of the 
thoroughness ofthe work. ` 

M. BENNETT, 


For sale by D. 
141. Eighth St., New York. 


Ingersoll’s Second Volume. . 


The: Ghosts and: Other Lectures 


CONTAINING 


The Ghosts, Liberty of Man, Woman, 
and Child; The Declaration of 
Independence ; About Farm 
ing in Linois ; Speech at 
Cincinnati; “ The Past 
Rises before me 

like a Dream.” 
A 12mo yolume of 232 pages. Price, $1,25. For 
sale at this office. ; 


Nottoz.—I have nvherto -published some of 
l. R..G. Ingergoll’s lectures. in. cheap form, 
believizg that by so doing I was aiding in the 
diffusion of valuable Liberal reading matter 
and doing a favor to the general public, At the 
request, however, of Col. Ingersoll, £ shall pub- 
lish no more of them, but will keep for sale all 


Q 
is) 


his lectures so far as published under bis own | 
D: M. BENNETT. 


auspices. 


. fo =] 

GOLD MEDAL at Paris Esposition, 1878 

GO-LABORERS’ do. do, 1878 

GOLD MEDAL Sweden & Norway, 1878 

GOLD MEDAL Aireen Sarit» 1878 

SILVER MEDAL (ior cases) ao, 1878 
MASON & HAMLIN 


Have the honor to announce the above awards for their 


CABINET ORGANS 


the present season. The award at Paris is the high- 
est distinction in the power of the juries to confer, 
and is the ONLY GOLD MEDAL awarde 
to American musical: instruments. THIRTY-ONE 
leading manufacturers of the world were in compe- 
tition, At Every World’s Exposition 
for twelve years the MASON & AMLIN 
ORGANS have been awarded Highest Honors, 
viz: Paris, 1878; Sweden, I $78 3 Phila- 
delphia, 1876; Santingo, 18753 Vienna, 
1873; Paris, 1867. NO OTHER AMERICAN 
ORGANS EVER ATTAINED HIGHEST AWARD 
AT ANY WORLD'S EXPOSITION. Sold for 
cash, or peryment by installmente. Zatest CATA- 
LOGUES with newest styles, prices, etc, froe. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 
Street, BOSTON ; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; 
250 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. i 


What Five Dollars 


Will Do: 


Jt will pay for THE TRUTH SEEKER one year 
and a copy cf either of the following great 
works: Tha World’s Sages, Thinkers,and Re- 
formers, The Champions of the Church, Vis- 
count Amberlay’s Analysis of Religious Belief, 
Thomas Paine’s Graat Theological and Politi- 
cal Works in one large volume; or & copy of any 
two of tke above works without THz Tau 

SeErkeR, Postage paid on all. ` 


$66 a. weok in your own town.. Termsand $5 


ouiit free, H. BALLELIT “& C0.. Porte. 
T 


land, Maine, 


'on the system of 


December 21, 1878; 


THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 


BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price, 25 cents, For sale at this office, 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men, the Diseases of Women, and 
the varlous causes, physical and social, leading 
tothem, are piainiy treated by that plainest of 
books, PLAIN HOME TALK, EMBRACING 
MEDIOAL COMMON. SENSE—nearly 1,000 
pages, 200 illustrations—by DR. E. B, FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AYE., NEW YORK, to whom 
all letters from the sick should be addressed. 


(In its igsue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett's 


TRUTH SEEKER thus speaks of DR, FOOTE and 
his medical publications: * We know him (Dr. 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we say, 
with all the assurance that knowledge imparts 

that be is B man of the highest incentives and 
motives, whose life has been spent in instruct- 
ing and improving his fe}low-beings by giving 


such information as is well calculated to ena- | $1.51 


ble them to bè more healthy, more happy, an 

to be better and more useful men and women. 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 


who, to-day, stand ready to bear willing testi- | M. 


mony to the great benefit they have :derived 
f->m the physiological, hygienic, and moral 
lessons which he has ao ably imparted.” 
Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK ARE AT 
LIBERTY TO CONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. Price of the 
pew Popular Edition, by mail, postage pre- 
paid, only $1.50, Oontents table free, AGENTS 
WANTED. MURRAY : HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 129 East 28th Street, New York. . toi 


AMBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, 


. HIS 


Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief. l l 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given such great satisfaction that numer- 
ous requests have been made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. ‘These 
requests have been cheerfully complied with. 
165 pages. large 12mo, Price, by mail. paper, 35 
cents; cloth, 6¢ cents, For sale at this office, 


THE MAGNETIC TREATMENT: 
Send 25 cents to Da. ANDREW STOND, Troy, N. 
T.. and obtain a largo, highly-illuetrated book 
talizing Treatment, Also 
The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healing by 
magnetism, 519 pages illustrated with 120 cuts 
for personal manipulations, explanatory of 
tho sublime scelence of heaiing without m eai: 
ina. ; y 


Proceedings of the Indigna- 
tion Meeting, | 
Held in Faneuil Hall, 
Thursday evening, Atig..1, 1878; to protes! 
against the injury done to the Freedom 
. of the Presa by the imprisonment 
. of E. H. Heywood. 
A handsome octavo pamphlet of: 68 paros, 
containing spesches of Hon, Blizur 


Prof. J. H. W. Toohey; Thaddeus B. Wakeman 
Rey. J. M. L. Babcock, Laura Kendrick, Prof. A 


National Greenback abor Songster, 


Original, Practical, [atriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popular airs, with several pieces of 
original music. - Including also 


CHOICK AND HUMOROUS READINGS. 
By B. M. Lawzenos, M, D, 


Price 10 cents, or $6.00 per hundred, sent by 
mail, Address this office. 


‘PLANET READING 


Consultations reliable. Business, marriages, 
losses, speculations, ete., foretold with striking 
accuracy. Answers by letter for $1 or $2 accord- 
ing to amount. Give precise date of birth, and 
state questions to be answered. Address 

am E. H. BENNETT, 73 Washington Square 
(4th street). 4 - -48175 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


AND 


Popish Nunneries. 
BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest, A very 
interesting work, 220 pages. Paner, 50 cents. 
Olath, 75 esnits. M. B. É : 


D. M. 
141 Eighth st.. New York. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat andentertalning volume, giving 
beautiful deseriptions gf Life, occupations, 
ete., in the Spirit World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the medi- 


umship of Mrs. Francis H. MeDougal and Mrs. 
-Luna Hutchinson of California ith a steel- 
plate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 


‘50, post-paid by mail, 
Price $1.80, poe Oa MD BENNETT 


What SITY CENTS Wil Do 


‘Ttwill pay for Tan TRUTH SEEKER three months 
land & copy of Thomas Paine’s AGk or REASON 
oracopy of the Naw AMERICAN PoOKET DIC- 


ege paidon all. 


TIONARY (Illustrated). with 80,000 words, Post-}-j 


Books For The Thouphtul 


- THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Winwood 
Reade, (Second edition.) Extra cloth, toned 
paper, 12 mo, 48 pp. Postpaid,$3 ©. Z2., 
It is really a remarkable book, in which uni-. 
versal history ig “ boiled down” with surprising 
ekill.—Literary World. G 
The sketch of early Egyptian history, in the 
arst chapter, is a masterpiece of historical 
writing, He has a stvle that reminds us of 
Macaulay —Penn Monthly. d 
NATHANIEL VAUGHAN, A novel. By Fred 
arikea Macdonald, author of the" Iliad of the 
East,” ete, 3 vols. in 1, extra cloth, black and 
gold side stamp, 12 mo, 404 pp, Postpaid, $1.50. 
‘An independent and respectable study of 
character in the law of circumstance such ag” 
even George Eliot might nat hav been ashamed 
O OWD. ... It is areally artistic composle 
tion, with a sound moral expressed, though not 
obtruded, on the canvas.— Westminster Review. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE DEVIL, and 
Other Biographical Bketches and Essays. By 
Charles Bradlaugh. Portrait,ad edition, extra, 
sloth, gold side stamp, 12 mo, 280 pp. Postpaid, 


æ 


in a handsome volume. before us, Charles’ 
Bradlaugh has“ A Few Words” to say” About 
the Devil.” Mr. Bradiaugh has aright to hie 
Few Words, and the Devil will, we presume, at. 
no. distant day, hay a * few words ” to Say-te 
r. Bradlaugh, and will doubtless get-the best 
of the argument.—Chtsago Interior. k 
ISSUES OF THE AGE; Or, Qonseguènces in- 
volved in Modern Thought. By Henry Y. Ped- 
der. Extra cloth, beveled, gold back and side 
stamp,12mo. Postpaid, :$1.50. aes 
The author of this volume has evidently kept 
company with many of the finer spirits of the 
age, until his mind has become imbued with the 
fragrance of their thought, He has excellent 
tendencies, elevated tastes, and sound aspira- 
tions.—-W. F. Tribune. ; E 
THE CHRIST OF PAUL; Or, the Enigmas of 
Obristianity, St, John never in Asia Minor: 
Irenæus the author of the Fourth Gospel; the 
Frauds‘of tha Qhurchmen of the Second Cer- 
tury Exposed. By George Reber, Extra cloth, 
132 mo, 400 pp. Postpaid, $2. abet? 
The purpose of this book is to convince the 
world that the greater part of the New'Testa- 
ment, as at present received by Obristians, was 
fabricated by the dogmatists of tha second cen+ 
tury, to enforce doctrines which were not Wat- 
ranted by the original teachings of Obrist-and 
the Apostles.—. F. World. ae 
PERSONAL IMMORTALITY, and Other Pa- 
pers. By Josie Oppenheim. Exira cloth, 12 
mo, 98 Pp: Postpaid, $1. A woman’s: modest 
and considerate statement of her dissent from 
current theologieal ideas—in which Immortal- 
ity and Prayer are discussed with ability, from 
a standpoint of pure Rationalism. 
THE HISTORIOAL JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
By M. Sonlesinger, Ph, D., Rabbi of the Con- 
gregation Anshe Emeth, Albany, N. Y; Extra 
cloth, 12 mo, 98 pp. Postpaid, $1. : 
This little volume of less than a hundred 
ages contains what- a conscientious ‘and 
earned Jew of the nineteanth century has: to 
say about Jesus Christ as an historical figure 
and character.—St. Louis Republican. AE 
THE ULTIMATE QENERALIZATION, An 
Effort in the Philosophy of Science, Extra 
cloth, 12mo, bëpp. Postpaid, 15 cents. The stato- 
ment, accompanied by strong evidence, of a 
new iaw named * Correlation,” larger or more 
inclusive than tkat of Evotution ; claimed to be 
the ultimate inductive basis of the Philosophy 
of Science, and hy implication to have a bear- 
ing more or less direct upon all the great ques- 
tions of the time. . , 
THE OASE AGAINST THE OHUROH. A 
Summary of the Arguments against Onristian- 
ity, “Wot giving heed to Jewish fablea.’—Titus 
i.i4, Extra cloth, 12mo,72 pp. Postpaid, 75.ets. , 
An attempt is here made to apoly the principles Í 
of scientific materialism to the investigation of 
the myths and legends of Christianity... -. : 
ESSAYS ON MIND, MATTER, FOROES, THE- 
OLOGY, ETO, By Charles E. Townsend. Extra 
cloth, 12mo, 404pp. Postpaid, $2. The author 
advances some novel theories on theological 
and Scleniida questions, leading to somewhat 
original conclusions. Ay ass 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, Tyn- 
dali’s Belfast Inaugural Address, and the 'Fa- 
mous Articles of Professor Tyndatl and Sir 
Herry Thompson on PRAYER. With portrait 
and Biographica! Sketch of Professor Tyndall, 
and opinions of his services by the eminent 
eclontist Professor H., Helmholtz, Postpaid, 
paper, 35 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. Inaugural and 
portrait, paper, 165 cents, : 
Profesor Tyngali has inaugurated a new era 
in sefentifis development, and has drawn the 
sword ine battle whose clash of arms wiil pres- 
spily resound through the civilized world. ~N. 


bug D. M. BENNETT, 
noa - -41 Eigbth st,, Now- York. 


THE WORLDS. | 
Sixteen Crucified Saviors; 


CR. er: 
CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST. 


OONTAINING 


New, Startling, and Extraordinary Revelations 
Yn Religigus “Listory. which disclose the 
Oriental origin of all the doctrines 
. principles, precepts and 

miracles ot the 


Christian New Testament, 


and furnishing @ Key for unlocking many of ite 
Sacred ‘Mysteries, besides comprising the . 


History of Siateen Oriental Crucified Gods, 


BY KERSEY GRAVES, : 
Author of “ The Biography of Satan,” and "The 
Bible of Bibles” (comprising a dea- F 
acription of twenty bibles), 


This wonderful and exhaustive volume by.Mr, 
Grayes will, we are certain, take high Tank a8 
a book of reference in the feoid which he has 
chosen for it, The amount of mental labor nag- 
essary to collate and compile the varied inform- 
ation contained in it must have been severe and 
arduous indeed, and now that it is in suoh cona 
venient shape the student of freethought will 
not willingly allow itto go out of print. ut the 
book is by no means & mere collation of vie 
or statistics; throughout its entire course the 
author—as will be seen by his title-page and 
chapter-heads—follows a definite line of re- 
search and argument to the close, and his con- 
clusions go, like sure arrows, to the mark, 

Printed on fine white paper, large 12m0,, 880 
pages, $2.. Address, $ 

l "D. M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth St., N. Y, 
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RADICAL BOOKS. 
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An Eye Opener. Paper, 50: cloth, 1e Arzal nment of Priestoraft. i 8 

Abstract of Last Will and Testament. Jese ‘awe and Little ike, Byphers, 3 
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Analysis of Religious Belief, Viscount as 38, Foe Horn Documents, be 2 
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Burgess-@aderwood Debate. 50 an 80 
_ Bible in the Balance, Fish. 1 09 
Bacon's Novum Orgnum 2 00 
Bhagvad-Gite, or Dialogues of Christna 
and Arjuna. 178 
Buechner’s Man. Present and Fature, 400 
Obronicles of Simon Christianus, 25 
Ohr istianity before Christ. Oraven. 25 
hapters from the Bibles of the Ages 1 50 
riticism onthe Theoligical Idea of Deity. 1 00 
Ohildhood of Heligion. Olodd. 125 
nildhood of fhe orld. Olodd, a and 80 
arger of Religious ideas: Put 100 
Qhristianity and een. Underwood. 16 
Conway's Sacred Antholog 400 
Oolenso on the ntatoucky, Yi bstract of, 25 
Devil's Bulpit, Rev. Robt. Taylor, 2 00 
Denton’s Irreconcilable Records, i 5o 


Our Planet, Past. Present, and 
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o are Ohristians, Delu p. 

Dentong Common Sense Thoughts 
Faveelf What is Right? Man's 
True Baviors, Sermon from 
Shakepere’s Text, Qod Froposed, 
Bplritualism | Pre True. Orth odoxy 
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Draper's Gondiet between Religion and 


. Intellectual Development of Eu- 
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Descent, aii darviiniam, Bo midt, 
Exeter Hall, e RT 
Errors of the. Bibie, Wright, b 
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Frothingham's Religion of Humanity, 
: GChild’s Book of Relig’ on, 
3 Stories of the Patriarchs. 
* Bafest Oreed, ` 
Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
Fiske ee Mrt T and M Myth- tors, 
God Id History. fate 8, 
Good Bonae D’Holb 
Gould’s ro fee an of the Mtadle Ages, 
ostile Gospels. 
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Man’s Place in Mature, 
Oritigues aud Fe hg 

History ofa all eligions ts. Eya 

Hasckel’s History ot ae on. 2 Vo. B, 
ollick’s Nerves and the Nervous. 

Humboldt’ B Wor 

‘Humphrey-Bennett Discussion, 

interrogatories to Jehovah 

Ingersoll’s Gods and other r Lectures. 

Ingersoil’s Ghosts, and other Lectures, 

pauuencaot ¢ of Obristianity on Civilization, 

nfidels’ Text Book, jooper. 

Jehovah Ç Yryeliod 

amieson’s  Ploray a Bo a pureo of Danger, 

Josephus’ Comple 

Johnson’s Oriental Ae 8Y, 

John’s Way, 

Eneoland’s a Review. 


Koran, "Bation Eya tos ‘and Life of Mahomet, 
Lecky’s Rationalism in Europa, ay 
Leyes’ Bi oe Mon eae orale bh 
wes’ Biographical His 0 B0 
roblems of Life and Min d. ora 
Lizzie Doten Poems of Progress, and 


Inner Life, 
Lubbgok's Torigine of Civiltzation 
Pre-Historic aes Allustrated, 
Lyell’siElemeonis of of Geology, 770 cuts. 


a vols, and maps, 
Morley g Lfe of poltatre. Akad 
artyrdom of Man. 00d Reade. 
Poobie's All Around the he Wor qa. 
ers of the Ag 
Plato’s Divine and ior i Works : 
Bro and Gon of Supernatural Religion, 80 
Panos Qompior utilo. ; 
ine’s Common Rense, 
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Yolney's Buins 

Volney’ a Now Researches in Anotent Eis- on 
Voltaire”: Philosophical Dictionary, $ q 
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ât, Oirialanes at Work, Wm. McDonnell. 5 
25. Discussion with Geo. yaw Bennett, 5 
26. Underwood's Prayer. 1 
ai. Honegs neon and Honest Answers, 

5 
38. Alessandro. di Oagliostro. O. Sotheran, 10 


29, Paine Hall Dedication Address, B, F 
Underwood. 
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80. Woman's) s Rights & Man's Wrongs. By: hers. 
81. Gods and God-hous E BIR 
32, The K of Superstition and the God of 
Verse. ne 
338. What has ie Done? “preston. 
84, Tribute to Thomas 5 Pane. 
85. Moving the Ark. D., M. Bonnett, 
= Bennett's Prayer to the Devil. 
1. Short Sermon. Bev, Theologicus, D.D. 
88, The Trae Gal notad Moral Srstom, X. Y, 2, 
89, The True Saint. §. an. 
40, Bible of Nature vs, the Bite of Men. J, 
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p.M, Bennett, 
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85. The Bible God Disproved by Nature, W. 
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ST. eau | Nota ortect Character, Underwood. 


59, P Rpte Concerning Babylon. B, 
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| 68. But ee Eden of Heaven and Mine. Susan 


oo. M sionaries. Mrs. E. D. Slenker, 
m Sigations Atonement, J. 8: ton, 
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12. 8 ach, Meshach., and A gman D. 


q3. Foun ations, Jobn Ayph ers, 
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-88, me alien Examined. Dr. A. G. Hum- 


84, mpc: ermon on Hell, Rev. J, P, 
Hopps, London, 

85, Matter, Motion, Life and Mind. Bennett. 1 

38, An Bnauiry about God's Sons. 
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88, David, ‘God's Peculiar Favorite. Mrs. E, 
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101, day. Bennett 

103, tthe taia eligion ana “the New, W. 8, 


108. Does ‘the Bibie Teach us all we Know. 


104, volution of Igrael’s God. A. L. Rawson, 1 

105. Decadence of Christianity. Oapphro, 

108. Franklin. Washington and Jefferson Un- 
believers, Bennett. a 

107. The Safe Side. H.B 

108. The Holy Bible a Hilstorieal Humbug, 


. H. Preston. 

110, Materialistle Frayer. Bennett, 4 pp, 
ili. Repl to Scientific fmorican, Bonnett, 
112, Es nable § Jermont f Bavago, 8 pp, 
113. Game to Jesus, anett. A pp, 
114. Where was Jəsug Born? 8. ‘hia Preston, 
115. The Wonders of Prayer. Bennett. 
136..The Sunday Question. Bennett, 
117. Constantine the Great. Preston. 
118. The irrepressible Conflict between Chria- 

tianity and Oivilization, 
119. The New Faith. J. L. Stoddard. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


1, Hereditary Transmission. Prof, Louis 
Elsberg, M.D, 

2. Eyolution; from the Homogeneous to the 
Heterogenegu ug, , Underwood, 

3. Darwinism, nderwood, 

nsango, F., R. Marvin 

Mrs, Ohase, MD. 

ou Ki HeoOarroll, 

7, Doai ederis arvin, M.D. 

8. How do Marsupial Animals Propagate 
their kind? A,B, Bradford. 

9, Thotinsoon World. Prof, John Fiske, 2 

10. petri ion Theory — Huxzley’s Three 


ifs 8 AUTES g the New World? L.L. Dawson. 

scount on one dollar's worth 10 per cent offs 
on two dollars’ worth 
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Sopwemnwq oF 


GO Dh b ka MBH 


To the Editor; 
that Ihave 2 pos 
ease, and that bs 


itive remedy 


| CURE: 


DEAR SrR—Please inform 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


. your readers 
for the cure of the above dig- 
its use in py P ractice I have oured thou- : 
sande, of cases of the worst kiad. and of long standing, and 
for a case it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong is my faith, I will send 


ONE BOTTLE FRB, 


fosether with a valuable treatine, to any sufferers addressing me, gi 
Jease show this letter to any one you may know who is Wn at with 
+ Respectfull; DR. 


y yours, 
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For Sale at The Truth Seeker Office. 
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ngerso. ary F, Davis, 
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Seaver, Mra. Slénker, 
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olin: 141 Eighth 8t, New York. 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW, 


A book that ought to bein the hands of every 
young Woman aud every young girl in the 
country. 


BY MARY J. BTUDLEY, M.D.. 


Graduate, Resident Physician, and Teacher otf 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, 
Farmingham, Mass. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS : 


Study God's Poem; Know Thyself; What 
shall we Eat, and How shall we Cook It?. The 
‘Heart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves; Nerves and Nervousness; How Plants 
and Animals are Perpetuated: How to Become 
Beautiful; The.Uses and Abuses of Dress; 
The Mate and the Home; Perfeot Woman. 

oO book of 260 pages contains more valuable 
information than is found In this yolume, 

Price, in cloth, $1.26. Bold by _ 


KIDDER’S 
SECRETS OF BEE KEEPING, 


This book should be in the hands of every 
bee-keeper in our land Ristliee he has one 
swarm of bees or a hundr 

it ig a guide to the ben winater in every 
branch of the business. 

No more losing bees in winter; nor in their 
flightto the forests in swarming time; norin 
their being destroyed by moth millers, or by 
being robbed by other bees. No more stinging 
by bees when we £2 to the hive for honey or for 
any other purpose 

In fact t ook shows how all losses and 
trouble with our baes can be successfully over- 
come and remedied, 

And onthe other band it will instruct any one 
how they can kuap bees with great profit, and 
with but a sinall investment, 

This book vontaing more matter than any 
ornar book that sells for one dollar and fifty 
cents 

But in order to havea rapid sale and place 
the book within the reach of all, the publisher 
proposes to sell the hook at the’ very low price 


of 75 cents bound, paper covers 50 cents, 


Sold at THE TRUTH BEEKEER Office, 141 Eighth 
street. New York. 


Heathens of the Heath 


A ROMANCE, BY WM. McDONNELL, 
AUTHOR OF “ EXETER HALL,” ETO, 


This work is rich in romantic and pathetic 
Incidents, and exhibits with an overwhelming 
array of facts the atrocities committed by the 
Church. Itshows that the purest morality ex- 
ists without the Bible, and that many ofthe hea- 
then philosophers were lovers of virtue. The 
folly of Christian ministers is fully portrayed 
Hypocrisy and bigot true È clearly exposed, an 
the road to virtue and true happiness plainly 
marked out. A most pi assing romance ia woven 
into the work,in which much opportunity is 
afforded the author for fine descriptions and 
benntiful sentiments which he so well knows 
how to give utterance to. The characters in the 
tale are invested with much interest; the hero 
and heroine gain the love of every reader. “On 
the whole, it is the work of a master hand—a 
work of ynaffected beauty and the deepest in- 
terest.” “Ong of the most valuabie features of 
the work is.its positions are all proven. . . 
Every thinking, en pree. mind should peruse 
Ìt.” 600 pp.,1amo. Price, in paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$ 


0, 


thelr name, express and aO: O. address, 
iseage, and o 
- G. ROOT, 183 Perri Street, New York. - 


THE VOICES. 


“The Voicea of Nature,” ©“ The Voice of a 
Pebble.” "The Voice of Superstition.” and “The 
Volos of Prayer.” gth Edition. A Poetical Eye 
Opening volume of 226 pages. 


BY WARREN SUMNER BARLOW. 


Judga Baker in an elaborate review of " The 
Voices” saya: “Considered in the light of a 
controversial or didactic poem, it is without 
an squal in contemporaneous EN the 
birth ofan audacious mind, and is destined to 
excite greater and more and wider encircling 
waves of sectarian agitation than any anti- 
credal work ever published.” 

Price reducad to one dollar. Sold wholesale 
and retail at The Truth Seeker offies, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


iF, THEN, AND WHEN. 


From the Dootrines of the Church. In Poet- 
ry. Particularly sharp and pointed. It is well 
worth reading. Prica only 10 cents, Sold at 
The Truth Reeker office. 


“THE GREAT SPECIALIST, . 


Treats all Private, Chronic, and Sexual 


Diseases with unprecedented success. The 
thousands of cures heia performing annually 
substintiate this fact. He has at this moment 
Brit ents in every State of the Union and in the 
ritish Provinces. Bevery toader of this who 
has any affection of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver. Kidneys, Bladder, Bow- 
els, Womb, Genital Organs, Rheumatic or Neu- 
ralgio Diffculiies, or Eruptions of the Skin, 
Blood Impurities, Tumors, Oancers, oF any 
Nervous Affections, or diseases of the ye or 
Ear. are invited to write to Dr, Fellowa, whose 
system of practice is entirely original, omitting 
| and Mineral Medicines of both the 
Old and New schools, hence reliable. The Doc- 
tor’s crowning medical achievement hus been 
in the discovery of an external or outside ap- 
pilcation for the permanent cure of Sperma- 
torrhoa and Impotency as the result of self- 
abuse in youth, sexual excess in maturer years, 
and cther causes, producing some of tha fol- 
clone e effects: Nervousness, Seminal Emis- 
alone ne t emisssions, by dreams}, Dimness 
Bight, efective memory, Physical Decay, 
Pine e8 on Face, Aversion to Nociety of Fe- 
meles, Confusion of ideas, Loss of Sexual Pow- 
or, eto.. etc,, rendering inarriage improper or 


ue Fellows has prescribad his external rem- 


edy for 1,600 cases Without a failure to oure ina ` 


siagle oase, and some of them were tu & terri- 
bly sh, ttered condition ; had been in the In- 
sane Aaylums. many had Falling Sickness— 
Fits ; Others upon the verge of O.nsumption ; 

while others again had beeome Foolish and 
hardly able to take oure of themselyes, For 
forthor information address, with two 3-cent 
stamps, Vineland, New Jersey, where Doctor R. 
P, Fellows 1s permanentiy located, and. obtain 
his private circular on “Bpermatorrhaa and 
its Cure,” or, if afflicted with other complaints 
his large oircular treating on the above-named 
chronic diseases, both containing sworn eyl- 
dences, Which is convincing and positive testi- 
mony to the Doctor’s great skill. In order that 
all gan avail themselves of nis services he hag 
placed his terms at a very reasonable figure, 


[From the Denver (Ool,) Rocky Mountain Herald,] 

] “De, Fellows is a successful spectalist for all 

the diseases which he claims to cure, guch as 

chronic and sexual complalais. His wonderful 

skli] and success are bringing him hundreds of 

cases weokly by letter and otherwise from all 
over the United States.” 

{From The Boston Investigator} 

“ Dr. Fellows is a physician of aucerioe edu- 
cation and extensive practice in private, obron- 
ic, and sexual diseases. We don’t see any need 
of priests for Anything, but 88 a good pogron is 
in our 6yes, a benefactor of mankind, we woul 
advise the reader if he has got any of the dis- 
eases mentioned, and doesn’t want to kerp 
them, let him write to Dr. Fallows, and obtain 
health, which is better than fortune. political 
office, or evan religion.” 


The Day of Rest. 


BY WILLIAM McDONNELL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘HEATHENS OF THE HEATH,” 
** EXETER HALIL,” ETC. 


"Tf anywhere the day Is made holy for the 
mere day's sake, if anywhere anyone sets up 
its observance on a Jewish foundation, then I 
order you to work on it, to dance on it. to do 
anything that will reprove the encroachment 
on Christian spirit and iiberty.—DMartin Luther. 

First published in. the Canadian Monthly. 
Price 10 cents, by mail 


Six Lectures on Astronomy, 


By Pror. RIOEARD A. PROCTOR. 


Five of them were delivered at Steinway Hall 
this cite in the Pintor ol 1875-8, „and gere To: 
porte onographically expressly for Tur 
TRUTH duaxen b Mis aly g onteharoff. Thia 
is the most popu alar course at Lectures ever de= 
livered by Professor Proctor. and ought to ke in 
the possession of every person. 


The titles of the Lectures are: 


I. Growth of Worlds,” 
If. Life and Death of Worlds. 
Ill. Other Worlds than outs. 
IV. gter Suns than Our 
YV. The Great Mysteries i of the Universe, 
yI. PEATA and Astronomy. 


ALL FOR TWENTY CENTS. 
$ QWATCHES—Cheapest in the known world, 


200 I t novelties. ents want 
ame a. COULTER & COnGhicao. TiL - 


ead Throat, Lungs, .. 


_ doctrine ought to be admitted that carries in it 


at 


l Gems of Thonght. 


WHEN reason is against & man, a man will be 
against reason.—Hobbdes. . ` 


Ir avil ba said of thee, and it be true, correct 
it; if it be a tie. laugh at it. Epictetus. 


Tue higher up the mountain vou climb, the 
further you can see.—Theodere Parker. 


IT is more profitable to reckon up our defects 
than to boast of our attainments.— Carlyle, 


Bravury is truth. truth, beauty; that is all 
I know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
— Plato, 


AŁL virtue lies in a power of denying our 
own desires when season does not authorize 
them.—Zocke. 


Tas above all—To thy own selt be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man, 
—Shakspere, 


AT present let us remove what is bad; which 
must always be done befors good of any kind 
can spring up.— W. 5, Landor. 


OUR evidence that any particular writing is 
from God can never be stronger than the evt- 
denca of reason for or against the matter cor- 
tained in it,—Dr. Hodge. 


Porrry is certainly something more than 
good sense, but it must be good sense at all 
events; just as a palace ia more than a house, 
but it must be & house at least.—Ooleridge, 


IF we cannot lay the foundation, it is some- 
thing to clear away the rubbish; if we cannot 
get up truth, it is something to pull down error, 
— Macaulay. 


He who hasa God says the least about him 
and he who worships in the most secret and} 
the purest manner says the least about his wor- 
ship and makes the least noise.——A, Bronson 
Olcott. 


You may abuse a tragedy, though yon cannot 
write one; you scold a carpenter Who has made 
you a bad table, though you cannot makea 
table, Jt {fs not your trade to make tables.—Dr. 
Johnson. 


We cannot hay conclusive reason for betlev- 
ing that the human faculties were incompetent 
to find out moral doctrines of which the human 
faculties can pérceive and recognizes the excel- 
lence.—John Stuart Mill. . -F 

t 


‘Gop is pleased often to appeal to mer for tha |: 
justice of all his ways; and, therefore. no such 


an idea of cruelty beyond what the blackest ty- 
rants hav ever invented,— Burnell. 


f Is TREERE anything which is more certain to 
aap the foundations of morality than the public 
maintenance of a creed which has Jong ceased 
to command the assent, and even the respect, of 
its resognized defentiers?—F. W. Farrar. 


I wav sometimes thought of writing a Dia- 
logue of the Dosad, in which Lucian, Erasmus, 
and Voltalre should mutually acknowledge the 
danger of exposing an old superstition to the 
contempt of the blind and fanatic multitude.— 
Gibbon. 


In fact, there are few the world over who can 
be said to hav positive convictions in religion, 
if we understand by convictions the results of 
personal investigation or personal intuitlon. 
The religious tenets of most men are accident- 
al.—F. H. Hedge. 


Not in the Bible, but in the Koran, do F find 
& sentence that best enunclates the great need 
ofthe hour, It reads, "A ruler who appoints a 
man to office when there is in his dominion an- 
other man batter qualified for the position sins 
against God and against the state.”—J. 9. Hill. 


Wuoso would be a man must be a non-con- 
formist, He whe would gather immortal palms 
must not be hindered by the name of goodness, 
but must explore if ithe goodness. Nothing is at 
last sacred but the integrity of your own mind, 
Absolve you to yourself and you shall hav the 
support of the world.—Hmerson. 


A Trmoun or an Attila towers unapproaching- 
ly above his horde; but in the last great strug- 
gle which the world has seen the Cromwell was 
not a hero, but an intelligent and united nation. 
And to whatever age they may belong, the 
greatest. the most godlike of men, are men, not 
gods. They are the offspring of their age; they 
Would be nothing without their fellow-men,— 
J. 8, Mill. 


* REPENT, my son,” & friar said 
To the sick patient on his bed. 

"Isaw the demon onthe watch 
At the stalr's foot thy soul to catch |” 

” What wea he like?” the sick man cried; 

” Why, like an ass,” the monk replied. 

“ An ags!” the sick man muttered; “ pshaw? 
"Twas your own shadow that you saw,” 

—Book of Epigrams. 


A cInOLE in & straight line isthe mathemati. 
eal symbol of a miracle. The attempt to con- 
struct a circle with a straight line would not be 
more ridiculous than the attempt to deducea 
miracle philosophicaily. To reason a miracle 
ia absurd, inconcelvable: as inconceivable a3 
wooden iron,‘or a circle without a periphery. 
Before it is discussed whether a miracle can 
happen, let it be shown that miracle, i, 2., the 
inconceivable, is conceivable.— Feuerbach. 


BETWEEN vague, wavering capability and 
fixed, indubitable performance, what a differ- 
ence! A certain inarticulate self-conscious- 
ness dwells dimly in us; which only our works 
oan render erticulate and decisively discern- 
able. Our works are the mirror wherein the 
spirit Aret sees its natural ifmeaments.. Hence. 
too, the folly of that impossible precept, Know 


thyself, till it be translated into this partially 
possible one, Know what thou canst wark at— 


Carlyle, 


Gids and Gnas. 


“*Lzr’s pool our issues,” said he to she. 
Tux table of intsrest—The dinner table. 
BoMETHING of a wag-—The tip of a dog’s tail. 
Harr a loaf is better than a loaf ail the time. 
Sona of the cook—' Good-bye, sweet tart 


good-bye.” 


GENTLEMEN of the press~The managers of a 


elder-miJl. 


Tuose we shali miss—Our daughters till they 


gre married, 


A SIND of timber for which there is no fur- 


ther call—Summer board. 


Waar riles a country postmaster is to hava 


postal card come to the office written in French, 


Tr is the season of fairs, and there is a young 


man in town who holds one every Sunday night. 


“ AT Rome do as the Romans'do "that is to 


say, get ahand-organ and a monkey, and sail 
for America, ‘ 


“ NoTHING but leaves,” said Eve, pleasantly, 


when Adam praised the taste shown in her 
new polonaise. 


Tuse trapeze performers are desperate par- 


sons. They are bound to make a living if they 
hay to swing for it. : 


* How DID you learn that graceful attitude ?” 


said a gentleman to a fallow leaning In a tipsy 
fashion against a post. " I hav been practicing at 
the glass.” 


THERE is 2 fortune awaiting the man who in- 


‘vents a boomerang hootjack which you can 
throw at a cat and hayitsail baek to the win- 
: dow if it misses its mark. 


” Keer a stiff upper liv,don’t spit tobacco on 


your white vest, and never bet high on two 
; pair.” was 2 Ohicago man’s advice to his son, 
i who was going out in the world to carve a name 
and fame for himself. 


Tom Porrer’s SHooting.— They had been 


talking abont the remarkable performance of 
Dr. Carver, the marksman who shoots, with a 
rifle, glass balls which aresent into the air as 
fast as a man ean throw them. Presently Abner 
Byng, who was sitting by, said: 


“ That’s nothing !” 
"Whats nothing ?” 


“Why, that shooting, Did you know Tom 


Hg Well, Potter was the best hand with a rifie I 


' ever saw, Beat this man Carterall hollow. TH 
tell you what I’ve seen Potter do. You know, 
maybe, along there in the cherry season, Mrs. 
Potter would want to preserve some cherries; 
s0 Tom would pick them forher, And how do 
you think he'd stone thom?” 


“I don’t know. How?” 
“Why, he’d fill his gun with bird-shot and get 


a boy to drop half a bushel of cheries at one 
time from the roof of the house. As they came 
down he’d fire, and take the stone clean out of 
every cherry in the lot ! It is a positive fact. He 
might occasionally miss one cherry, maybe, but 
not often. But he did bigger shooting than that 
when he tried.” $ 


“What did he do ?” 
"Why, Jim Miller—did you-know him? No? 


Wall, Tom made a bet once with Jim that he 
couid shoot the buttons off his own coat-tail by 
aiming in the opposite direction, and Jim Mil- 
ler took him up.” 


“Did he do it ?” i $ 
“Do iti He fixed himself in position and 


aimed at a tree in front of him. The ball hit the 
trea, caromed, hit the corner of. a house, car« 
omed, struck a lamp-post, caromed, and flew 
behind Tom, and nipped the buttons off as sleek 
asa whistle. You bet he did it.” e 


“That was fine shooting.” 
“Yes, but I hav seen him stand under a flock 


of wild pigeons, billions of them eoming like 
the wind, and kill them so fast that the front of 
the fock never passed a given line,-but turned 
over and fell down so that it looked like a kind 
of brown and feathery Niagara. Tom did it by 
having twenty-three breech-loading rifles, and 
aor to load them, He always shot wlth that 
iad.” : 


“You say you saw him do this sort of shoot- 


ing?” 


“Yes, sir, and better than that, too. Why, I 


will tell you what I hav seen Tom Potter do, I 
saw him once set up an India-rubber target at 
three hundred feet. and hit the bull’s eye twen- 
ty-seven times & minute with the same ball. Hs 
would hit the target, the ball would bound back. 
right into the rifle barrel just as Tom had | XVIE 
Clapped in afresh charge of powder, and 80 he 


kept her going backward and forward, back- 
ward and forward, until at last he happened to 
move his gun, and the bullet missed the muzzle. 
It was the biggest thing I ever saw; the very 
biggest—except one,” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ Why, one day I was out with him whan he 
was practicing, and it began to rain, Tom did 
not want to get wet, and we had no umbrella, 
and what do you think he did?” 

“ What?” 

= Now, what do you think that man did to keep 
dry ?’ 

“Icar not imagine.” 

“Well. sir, he got me to load his weapons for 
him, and I pledge you my word, although it 
began to rain hard, he bit every drop that came 
down. 80 that the ground for about eight feet 
around us was asdryas punk. It was beauti- 
ful. sir; beautiful 1” 

And then the company rose up slowly and 
passed out, one by one, each man eyeing Abner 
and looking solemn as he went by: and when 
they had gone Abner looked queerly at me fora 
moment. and then remarked: 

“There is nothing I hate so much as a liar, 
Giv me a man who is the friend of the solid 
truth, and I will tie to him.” 


December N, 1876. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CHURCH, 


BY D. M, BENNETT, 
Editor of Tug TRUTH SEEKER. 


Giving the most vivid, full, and complete 


Deserlptions of the Persecutions of the 
Christian Church ever embodied in 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthey, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Polyearp. Papias of Hierapolis, Jrenaus, Tər- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, St. Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I., Constantine the Great, 
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la, Virgin, &c., John XXIIL, Martin V.. Paul 

» Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella 
Alexander VL. Martin Luther. John Calvin, 
Henry VIIL, Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Charles Y., Philip IJ.. Duke of Alva, 
John Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 
Catherine da Mediei, Queen Elizabeth, Julius 
ÜL, Pius IY.. Pius Y. Gregory XII., Sixtus V,, 
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Matthew Hòópkins. Cotton Mather, Samne 
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THE 


Creed of Christendom., 


Its Foundation Contrasted with- 
its Superstructure, 


BY. W. R. CREC, 


Author of “Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &c. 


Crown, 8vos, with Complete 
Index, Cloth, $1.50, . 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
geionce said: * Why do not the bishops answer 

T. Gre@’s Cread of Caristendom?. They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr, Charles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantage of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on alisides; to it one may most confi- 
dently appeal when assailed by eager Ohris- 
tians with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare, Since bishops, deans, learned canons, 
and academic divines do not repiy formally to 
so thorough, clear, and iearned a treatise, 
which has been so long before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical argument— occupying precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
chosen as their own—is unanswerable” (F, W. 
Newman, on “ The New Christology,” in Fort- 
nightly Review), 
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ANAYSIS © RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Son of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 

and, A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for enquiring, thinking people. The 
lengthy and able article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished, coniplete in one volume, 
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Christianity na Infidelity 


A JOINT DISOUSSION BETWEEN 
REV, G, H. HUMPHREY, Presh’t’n Clorgymazt. 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


D., M, BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


Itwas conducted in thecolumnsof The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest~ 
ant appearing each week, beginning April 1, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29, 1877, thus continulnr 

ust six months, giving thirteen letters from 
umphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett, 


The subjects discussed wera as follows: 


Part L—The relative services of Ohristian- 
tty and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Parr Il.—he relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part IIl.—-Js there a stronger probability 
that es Bible is divine than that Infidelity is 
true 


vocate, & paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in speaking of the 


ind. . . 
troversies 3 proceed. Let the blows descend upon 


groat questions of t 


will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions. 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humphrey-Bennett Discussion,” 

thick 12moọ volume of 550 pages, well bound 
nont, post-paid, to any address, for the low. 
price of one dollar. 

d D, M..BENNETT, Publisher 

datas ia Eighth St.. New York. 


GOLD A2y Worker can make 12a day at home. : 
Oostly outfit free. Address TRUE & Oo... 
iy? Augusta. Maine, 


The Priest in Absolution,, 


The first Number of the “HOLY OROSS: 
SERIES,” is from the abridged London edi-. 
tion of the same work. which created so much: 
excitement in England, The original volume: 
was issued by the ’ High Ohurch” authorities. 
as a guide to the clergy in the confessional, . 
and was designed to be introduced into the, 
English Ohurch. Price 25 cents. 


. M, £ TT 
141 Elghth St., New York:. l 


Sepher Toldoth Jeschu; 


THE BOOK OF THE GENERA- 
TION OF JESUS. 


WITH PREFACE AND NOTES BE’ 
SCHOLASTICUS. 


First English Transiation 


Of the ancient Jewish story of Jesus, who was 
born at Bethlehem about 106 B. d., being the son 
of a betrothed maiden named Miriam (Mary) by 
Joseph Pandera. By the power of a charm 
stolen from the Holy of Holies he cured lepers, 
raised the dead.and wronght other miracles. 
Wherefore he was arrested by the elders of 
Jerusalem. scourged, crowned with thorns, and 
by order of the Sanhedrin stoned to death and 
hanged on the day before the Passover and the 
Sabbath, in the reign of Queen Alexandra, 
about the year 75 B, ©. . 

Death of Simon Kepha on a tower ia the city - 
of the Nezarines about 59B,c. How and why’ 
the Romans changed ** Kenha ” to ’ Petros.” 

Startling evidence that Paul flourished before- 
toe middie of the first century B, C., contempo- 
rary with the aforesaid Kepha, 


_ Priceii0 cents, Address D, M. BENNETT, 
: 141 Eighth Bi. New York 


Vol. 5. No. 52. ae a a ee } New York, Saturday, 


December 28, 1878. | Kran BROADWAY ™"] $8 per Year. 


JZlotes and Clippings. 


THERE are in all the world 4,489,877 Methodist 
Church members. 


GEN. 0. O. HOWARD has taken to writing Suan- 
day-school books. 


4 OANVASSER found 383 families in. Newburgh 
destitute of a Bible, and 216 of these refused to 
accept one as a gift. 


Or the 2,000,000.000 of cigara now annually 
consumed in this country, about ninety per 
gent are of home manufacture. 


. Tuelndiana Supreme Court has decided, in 
the suit of a church against a member, that 
subscriptions made on Sunday cannot be col. 
lected by law. , 


CONGRESSIONAL Worsure.—The Chaplain of 
the House, although a Methodist, and governed 
by no formula of the Church. makes the same 
prayer each day. Hvidently he is waiting for it 
to be answered before offeriug a new one.—Bog- 
ton Post. 


It rs intimated that Anthony has submitted 
it to a select committee of his Vice Society 
whether the case of moralis is not damaged by 
allowing horses and dogs to paas through our 
streets without being covered. The Committee 
has not yet reported. 


Wun & Hartford woman patted her friend’s 
seven-year-old youngster on the head and said, 
“I should like to fav such a little boy as you 
are,” he looked up into her face and replied: 
“Well, I guess you cau ; I don’t b’lieve God’s 
logt the pattern of me.” 


“Tre poor.ought to be satisfied with potato 
soup.” preached a Chicago clergyman, &8 he 
wiped the sweat from his jaw—that Sameonian 
weapon With which he had demolished so many 
Philistine dinners. His pulpit would be more 
fitly used in stabling a four-legged ass. 


Wm. GILLsTON, & prominent member of Dr. 
Talmage’s church, Brooklyn, has entered asuit 
for the recovery of $1,300 which he was inducd 
to subseribe towards freeing the church from 
debt under what he claims to hay been false re- 
presentations on the part of the pastor. 


Tr ia said that the pure-minded Anthony 
Comstock is so ‘well-pleased with the dressed 
fowls that hav come into market this season 
that he has assured the dealers that he will not 

“throw them into prison for obscenity. But if he 
finds one that is not dressed, look out! 


A CLERGYMAN speaking at a funeral bewailed 
the loss of many great men, such, for instance, 
aa the deceased in the coffin before him, and 
said that none like them were left to us. A 
strong-voiced old Methodist sister startled 
both speaker and audience by exclaiming, 


“ Bless God, that’s a lie!” 


Tus Rov, J. W. Buck, a pastor in the Method- 
ist Church at Now Albany, was found gulity of 
attempting to ruin Mrs, James Hixon, the wife 
‘of a local preacher and blacksmith, and was 
suspended from all the privileges of the minis- 
try of the Methodiet Church. He made two at- 
tempts, one in August and one in September. 


FRANKIE CHAPMAN, daughter of a Methodist 
clergyman in Jackson, Ohio, went to a public 
bali in Cincinnati, where she had been living, 
and drank so much wine with a friend, Miss 
Agans, that she became intoxicated, They went 
home together, quarrelled, fought. and Miss 
Chapman killed her antagonist by striking her 
on the head with & pitcher. 


Tue apeciacie of a Christian minister prose- 
cuting another Christian minister for alleged 
libel is not an edifying one. either for the 
fock or for the unbelievers. Probably a good 
many members of the denomination to which 
both the plaiutiff and defendant belong will re- 
joice that Judge Van Brunt. has found a techni- 
Gal reason for dismissing ihe complaint of the 
Rav, Mr. McCarthy against the Rev. Mr. Sweet- 
ger. 

Tavs does Brother Duryea speak of Brother 
Talmage: "I know there is a morbid cravirg, 
so that he who plays the mountabank. and 


struts across the platform, and paints the most, 


lurid pictures of vice as it is, will gain most 
readily popular attention and insure to himself 
the most constant presence of the multitude. 


I would rather hay Only two or thres gathered 
together in the name of God to holdup the 
glory of my Lord than to hav the hosannas of 
the multitude.” ' 


Urin Vermont they can’t see the difference 
between lotteries in the church fairs of Chris- 
tians and lotteries as a matter of business 
engineered outside of Christianity. As exist- 
ing laws forbid ordinary sinners from running 
games of chance, it is thought to be no more 
than fair to stop the chureh people from doing 
sọ; heuce a bill has been introduced in the 
Legislature prohibiting even the time-honored 
egrab-bag at sanctuary entertainments. 


BISHOP SIMPSON, who is not generally given 
to joking, said in his second Yale lecture, 
"Jonak fled, and Would not go to Ninevah until 
after he had been well -whaled.” Itis reported 
that the utterance of this statement was fol- 
lowed by laughter on the part of the audience. 
It was‘somewhat out of the cou-se of things to 
see such an eminent and dignified scholar as 
the Bishop making weak jokes on Scripture 
when lecturing to theological studenta on “who 
should enter the ministry.” í 


An old maid who died a few days ago in Phil- 
adelphia left a substantial legacy to establish a 
"Home for indigent. respectable, unmarried 
women, members of the Episcopal Ohurch, and 
not of African descent.” 'Phis is probably the 
only instance in which indigence, respectabil- 
ity, spinst-rship, Episcopalianism, and a white 
skin hay been combined as the conditions ot 
admission to the blessings of a home.” It is 
not supposed that the membership of the 
“home” will be large. : 


Ir is known that divorce does not exist in 
France. The nearest thing to it is the sepera- 
tion de corps, equivalent tothe English judicial 
separation, From 1846-to 1850 the average of 
separations was 1,080, This gradualiy Increased 
until 1876, when the number was 3,251, or 
exactly threetimes the number in thirty yeare. 
Strange to say. only fourteen in every hundred 
are asked for by the husband. the wife thus 
having eighty-six per centto her credit. Bev- 
enteen out of the total number do not wait for 
the twelvemonth to expire before trying to rid 
themselves of their bonds. One third of the 
8,000 liye together from five to ten, and another 
third from ten to twenty years before they ask 
to be separated, and upward of 500 only do go 
when the silver marriage approaches. - 


Tur Rev. E. M. Pinckney, of Williamsburzh, 
B. Q., tearfully informs the Washington Repub- 
lican that the wicked Democrats are about to 
arrest him for perjury. This was on November 
19th, and our dear brother winds up his epistle 
thus: “ Unless something be done for my pro- 
tection, I do not think I can safely return.to my 
congregation. I leave myself, though, in tha 
hands of Him who is willing to guide me by his 
counsel. and afterward receive me into his 
glory.” Later and official returns show that 
Bro, Pinckney had been "received into” the 
county jail. In all probability he cannot safely 
return to his congregation, as they propose to 
prefer-:charges against him at the next Conter- 
ence. This worthy follower of the cross has 
defrauded many members of his congregation. 
and the charges which led to his arrest were 
made by a prominent member thereof. 


Tur building at 14 Bowery, which had been 
repaired by a wealthy benevolent gentleman, 
has heen opened under charge of Mr. John 
Moir. as a coffee and reading-room on the plan 
of those in Londsn, Liverpool. Bristol, and 
Birmingham, which havy proved very success: 
ful, and hav drawn from neighboring liquor 
saloons. Tea and coffee are furnished at three 
cents a cup, cocoa at four cents & cub, pies and 
sandwiches at four cents, and rolls at one cent. 
It is not proposed, at present, to furnish any 
other edibles, Coffee and tea are also supplied ; 
at six cents a quart and cocoa at eight cents, 
for the convenience of operatives in neighbor- 
ing factories, who may desire to add hot drinks 
atthe dinner hour to the food they may bring 
fror home. In tke reading-room above, the 
daily and weekly newspapers may be seen, to- 
gether with pictorials and magazines. There 
is also an excalfent library and a smoking- 
room, in which chess, checkers, and doralnoes 
may be played. The establishment is hand- 
somely fu:nished and Intended for both men 
and women. It is not in any way connected 
with any religious or charitable society. 


BaD NEWS FROM PUTNAM CountTy.—We are 
sorry to hear that Deacon Ira Hopkins of the 
Baptist Church of Carmel, who has reached the 
ripe age of seventy-five and who for a genera- 
tion has been regarded a morning light in the 
Church, and a man of almost unblemished 
character has at last by his unbridled lusts 
brought himself into disgrace and beon de- 
prived of his office and turned out of the 
Church. The offense with which he was 
charged is holding nnlawful intercourse witha 
neice of his wife and that in consequence she 
has unduly become a mother. It is indeed a 
sad thing that an aged Christian like the dea- 
con who ought now to be getting his ascension 
robes in readiness should so far come under 
the influence of the evil one as to blacken a 
long life of good deeds by such a grievous 
offense, but such is life, and such is the power 
which the Prince of Darkness still wields, even 
over the faithful. Tne cld deacon’s sin is 
truly great, but let him and his friends con- 
gratulate themselves that, though his sins are 
as scarlet and enough to cause the angels to 
hang their heads in sorrow, he did not mail 
a copy of" Cupid’s Yokes,” to G Brackett, Box 
202. Granville, N. ¥. Compared with this hein- 
ous offense the despoiling of innocent virgins 
pales into utter insignificance. 


‘Tue trial of the Rev. J. W. Stephenson, pre- 
siding elder of the Dayton (0.) Methodist Oon- 
ference, has resulted in a conviction of drunk- 
enness and suspension from the ministry. - The 
court was in session only two days. Police 
offeer Brunner testified that hasawthe clergy- 
man drunk in-the street, and trying to hug wo- 
men whom he met. The officer arrested him, 
but not without a hard struggle. in which both 
rolled over each other inthe gutter. Stephen- 
son had previously falien, and his clothing was 
daubed with mud. He was taken to a police 
station, where he beeame insensibly drunk. Dr. 
Iddings. who attended bim.swore that he had 
no symptons of being drugged or insane, but 
was simpiy and vulgarly drunk. A mild attack 
of delirium tremens ensued, showing that ha 
hed been drinking long and heavily. Theland- 
lord of the Greble Hous, testified that Stephen- 
son frequently lodged thereunder an assumed 
name, and got drunk so aften that the bar- 
tender was ordered to let him hav no more 
liquor. He usually drank nearly a tumblerful 
of raw whiskey at a draught. The only defense 
was that Stephenson had been unnerved by 
family troubles, and was on the verge of insan- 
ity. The committee voted unanimously to sus- 
pend him. But then let it borne in mind to the 
credit of the unfortunate clergyman that it does 
not appear that he ever sold a copy of “ Cupid's 
Yokes,” Had he done so he would of course 
hev sunk beneath the respect of all good peo- 
ple, and would deserve at least ten years in 
prison. 


A MOTION was made a few days ago by Judge 
Dittenhoffer in the case of the United Strates 
against W. K. Porter, indicted for sending lot- 
tery circulars through the mail in violation of 
section 389 of the Revised Statutes, to quash the 
indictment on the ground that it did not set 
forth the circular so thatthe court could deter- 
mine on inspection that jt was a circular con- 
cerning lotteries. Mr. Dittenhofer said that for 
aught that appeared on the face of the indict- 
ment it might hav been a circular warning pao- 
ple against the purchase of lottery tickets, or a 
circular in reference to a raffie at a church fair. 
He cited the case of Hallenbeck vs. the people, 
in 2 Abbotts, in which Judge Westbrook, in 
quashing the indictment, held. on an indict- 
ment for sending obscene mattor, that though 
the rule did not require that the courtshould be 
polluted by spreading the obscene stuff on the 
records, yet it was necessary to state in general 
terms the nature of the matter, ard also the de- 
cision of the House of Lords to the same effect 
in Bradlaugh against the queen, Bradiaugh 
having been indicted for publishing a book on 
the Malthusian theory, which was complained 
of as being obscene. Assistant District Attor- 
ney Butler ‘cited in answer some Maine and 
Massachusetts cases and criticised Bradlaugh 
against the queen. Judge Benedict in giving 
his decision said that while he was not yet pre- 
pared to say that in sending obscene matter 
through the mails he would go as far as Judge 
Weatbrook, yet fn this case there was no reason 
for faillog to set up the lottery circulars in the 
indictment, and therefore he granted the motion 
to quash the indictment. With this indictment 
tall many other indictments on the calendar. 


Events o 


Murry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
Herwoop has been pardoned by the President. 


Tas city was visited by quite a snow storm 
on the 21st. 


ASan Franorsoo bank president is on trial 
for forgery, 


Mapams BLAVATSEY and Hlerophant Olcott 
hav gone to India 


CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS Of Michigan died at 
Washington on the ist. 


Oonaress has made en appropriation to con- 
tinue the postal car service. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY has adopted a state 
constitution by a vote of two to one. 


AN Ohio grave-robber has been sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment and to paya fine of 
$1,000. 


GEN. SHERIDAN has come off vistorfous in the 
suit for $480,000 damages tn which he was de- 
fendant. 

THE groat St. Louis bridge bas been sold 
under a mortgage foreclosure. The sum bid 
Was $2,000,000. 


A LARGE number of coasting vessels were 
wrecked along the Magsachusett coast by tho 
storm of last Saturday. 


Two women were found guilty of murder in 
the first degree on the same day recently, one 
in Maine and ona In Washington, 


THE Penobscot River is obstructed by an ico- 
gorge, and the inhabitaats of the region round 
about are apprehensive of an overflow. 


‘A GAMBLER cut his partner’s throat and threw 
him from atrain on the Grand Trunk Road 
near Ridgeway, Mich., a few days ago. 


Two or the iron steamships whioh the Rug- 
sian government has had fitted out at Phila- 
delphia hay sailed, and two others will soon 
follow. 


Five mambers of one family were burned to 
death in Cohoes, N. Y., on the night of the 18th, 
and one has since died of injuries received at 
the time. 


Tue third rail has been isid throughout on 
the New York, Leke Erie, and Western Rall- 
road, making a narrow gauge road from Buf- 
falo to Jacsey Clty. 


THE steamer Byzantin, from Marseilles for 
Constantinople. was run into and sunk in the 
Sea of Marmorae few days since. About one 
hundred lives were lost. 


An aged New Jersey farmer went crazy on re- 
ligion, a few days ago. took poison, and went 
over to the other side to satisfy himself on a 
knotty theological point, 


TEHE strikers on the Third Avenue Railroad 
hay been defeated and are thrown out of work. 
Thore were too many other poor men ready and 
eager to take their places. 


NEABLY ten million dollars hav beon expend- 
ed onthe Brooklyn suspension bridge thus far, 
and it is but little more than half finished. 
Work on it is suspended for the winter. 


the Week. 


HUNTER, the New Jersey murderer, wHé ‘is to 
be hanged on the 10th of next month, is relig- 
jously studying his Bible preparatory to going 
to meet his Jesus. Tue vicarious atonement is 
not powerful enough to save him from the 
hangman. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. the well-known traveler, au- 
thor, journalist, and post. died on the 19th at 
Berlin, Prussia, at his post as American Minis- 
ter. He died as he lived, a confirmed Rational- 
lat. His funeral was attended by many Ger- 
man statesmen and authors. 


THERE is a run on the exchequer of Bishop 
Purcell of Cincinnati which’he finds it difficult 
to meet. He bas been acting in the capacity of 
savings bank for his parishioners during the 
past few years, and now they make a simulta- 
neous demand fur their money. 


For attempting to present a petition to the 
Russian Emperor, recently, 142 young students 
were arrested and Imprisoned by the impertai 
police, There is trouble brewing in Russia ; 
Nihilism is spreading and growing more dan- 
gerous under the repression policy. 


ae he Truth Berker, December 28, 1826, 


continued therein, it returns again to the general 
modes of motion.” What are called vital: phenome- 


> 


jelections. 


Modern Scientific Materialism: Its Meaning and 
‘Tendency.—Continued. 
BY B. F, UNDERWOOD. | 

Materialism regards matter and force as two 
aspects of the same thing. It is quite common for 
writers of the day to speak of them as though they 
were two entities quite different in their nature. 
They refer to force though it were something 
that uses matter as a medium -through which to move 
and act. Sometimes it is represented as stored away 
in objects, ready to leap out the first opportunity, as 
the pent-up fires of the earth burst forth in volcanic 
eruptions. Not content with detaching force from 
matter, some writers proceed toargue that as we can 
speak of matter only in terms of force, and do not 
know what force is, we can haye no knowledge of 
matter.jOthers attempt to get rid of matter alto- 

ether by reducing it to. mere “centers of force!” 
This kind of reasoning by some is thoughtto be very 
‘profound. It is not uncommonfor those of theolog- 
ical tastes and tendencies to write force with the 
initial letter a capital, “just ” (to quote.a comparison 
from Huxley) “as you give a grenadier a bear-skin 
cap to make him look more formidable than he is by 
nature,” and then assume that this great unknowable 
may be the Ancient, of Days that appeared to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

But what warrant is there in philosophy or science 
for abstracting force’ from matter, and making it a 
metaphysical entity, a spiritual or semi-spiritual sub- 
stance? Clearly the distinction between them is a 
mere logical artifice, or an ideal separation of the 
subject and its predicate. Existence has two aspects, 
active and passive. Force is activity. It is the 
objective synthesis of all activities, as consciousness 
is the subjective synthesis of all feelings. As little 
as consciousness can exist apart from the con- 


apple, or the combining of the elements, is equally 


“essence” of gravitation as we do about the 
“essence of life” Geometrical forma appear in 


We have no more evidence of a something in the 
living plant or animal not derived from the seed or 
soil, than of something in the crystal that did not 
exist in the saline solution. There are species of 


in passing from the liquid to the solid state and 
assuming regular geometrical shapes, arrange and 
group themselves as though they acted in strict 
accordance with a pre-existing type. 


no ingredients in organic bodies that are not found 
in inorganic nature. Indeed the contrast. between 


cial and arbitrary. The old testshave been rendered 


conceived as a product of modification wrought by 
insensible gradations on a pre-existing kind of being; 
and this holds as fully of the supposed: commence- 
ment of organic life as of all subsequent develop- 
ment of organic life.” Proceeding from the lower 
to the higher organic forms, from the structureless 
clots of albuminous carbon to the most complex 


scioas subject can force exist apart from the active | organisms, we still find no force that may not, that 
object. We know matter by force, because we know | Probably does. not, have its correlative in the 
it by its activities. In a state of rest it could make physical world. It is but recently that.any attempt 
no impression upon us. , We express matter in terms has been made to apply the principle of the converti- 
of force, or, strictly speaking, in terms of feelin 
and we know one in knowing the other. “ Directed 
pressure” in one sense is a strictly scientific defini- 
tion of force, and hence, as Grove says, “force is 
that which produces or resists motion.” Energy is 
the capacity of an agent to overcome resistance. 
This is a strictly Materialistic view of force, and it 
is both simple and scientific, quite in contrast to that 
metaphysical conception of force which is met with 
in the works of some of our modern writers. 

No wonder theologians bestow upon matter so 
many bad names when they have divested it of its 
noblest powers and capacities in order to enhance 
the greatness of a being who is supposed to. act 
through it. In their estimation it is inert, power- 
less, contemptible, unless stirred like the pool of 
Bethesda by the potent touch of Jehovah. Let 
them restore to it the powers of which it has been 
robbed in order to enrich a being whose glory has 
ever been at the cost of the world and humanity, 
and possibly they will see less reason for maligning 
it, They may then be able to see in it those ele- 
ments which in their ever-varying forma become not 
only the air they breathe, the water they drink, and 
the food which hunger craves, not only the amethyst 
and diamond, the violet, lily, and rosebud, but the 
ruby lip, the love-lit eye, the wonderful brain, and 
in brief, the bodies and souls of the noblest beings 
that the earth has yet produced, 

In the conception of the cosmos enters the idea of 
law. The word law is a generalized expression of 
the manner in which phenomena occar. In strict- 
ness of speech things are not subject to nor governed 
by law. We observe certain uniform processes, and 
these processes or modes of action we call laws. They 
do not govern nature in any sense of the word, and to 
speak of nature as subject to law is to use an expres- 
sion that is not-only loose, but which involves a pal- 
pable error. 

By: the law of gravitation every particle of matter 
attracts every other particle with a force which 
diminishes as the square of the distance increases, 
This is one of the most wonderful laws of matter. 
Were the matter of the universe,” says Tyndall, 
“cast into cold, detached fragments into space, and 
left to the mutual gravitation of its parts, the collis- 
ion of the fragments would in the end produce the 
fires of the stars. The action of gravity upon mat- 
ter, originally cold, may in fact be the proximate 
source of other such powers as are generated by 
light and heat.” Now what is this paragraph from 
‘Tyndall but a statement of modes of action, or a 
description of material processes. ‘There is then no 
analopy between the so-called laws of nature and 
legislative enactment for the government of society, 
The latter are made to influence actions ; the former 
are the processes of the cosmos. Materialism regards 
life as a form and manifestation of material 
activity. As Virchow remarks, “a part of the sum 
total of matter emerges from time to time out of the 
usual course of its motions into special chemico- 
organic combinations, and after having for a while 

# 


discovery) to the intricate problems of sensation 
and thought ; yet it seems to point unmistakably, as 
| Huxley remarks of the progress of science in general, 
“to the extension of the province of what: we call 
matter and causation, and the concomitant gradual 
banishment from all regions of human thought of 
what we call spirit and spontaneity, 

“T hold,” says this distinguished author, “ with 
the Materialist that-the, human body, like ‘all livin 
bdies, is a machine, all the operations of which will 
sooner or later be explained on physical principles. 
I believe we shall sooner or later arrive at a mechan- 
ical equivalent of consciousness, just as. we have 
arrived at a mechanical equivalent of heat.” - 

The strongest arguments against Materialism in. 
the past have been those based upon the adaptations 
of nature, which, superficially considered, seem’ to 
indicate a designing intelligence in the material 
world, Viewed in the light of modern science, and 
especially with the aid of the important discovery of 
Darwin, the principle of natural selection, these 
adaptations which at first appear to exhibit intention 
and contrivance prove to be the adjustment of 
objects to their environment in a manner which, if 
it does not exclude the possibility of design, at least 
fails to‘reveal any trace of it. As the earth has pro- 
duced its inhabitants, they must be suited to it on 
the penalty of extinction. We know that changes 
are constantly going on in the inorganic world ; that 
the forms whose peculiarities bring them most close- 
ly in adaptation to their environment will survive 
and transmit their favorable variations ; that those 
which are not modified to suit the new conditions 
will perish; and consequently in the preserved 
organisms we must have the “survival of the fittest,” 
or those best adapted to their medium. Ina cold 
climate those animais with the thickest fur, other 
things being equal, stand the best chance to survive, 
while those most thinly clad will perish ; by the law 
of heredity, the surviving animals transmit their ad- 
vantage, and by a continued process of selection, so 
admirably illustrated and demonstrated by Darwin 
and Wallace, in the course of time we have, natur- 
ally and without any design, races of animals in the 
North, with thick, heavy fur, fitting them for a cold 
climate, 


[vo BE CONTINUED. ] 
— 


ed to Pope Leo XIII. in person, for his own use ; but con- 
tributions to Peter’s pence hav dwindled down to a mere 
driblet since the death of Pius IV. 
—— aan, cee 

MACHINERY for shoemaking produces marvelous results. 
One class of machines sewed last year 40,000,000 pairs of 
shoes, while another pegged 65,000,000 pairs in the same 
time. Ten men can make 600 pairs of shoes a day. In 
New England 460 bushels of shoe pegs aré made in a day, 


There are 576 patents on shoe pegs and peggers, and two 
thousand on shoe machinery. Machinery turned out over 
two million shoe lasts in the United States last year. 


na are less fully understood, because more complex 
than ordinary physical phenomena; but the ultimate 
cause of any phenomenon, such as the falling of an 


beyond our grasp, We know as little about the 


saline solutions under favorable conditions; but 
what do we know about the cause of crystallization? 


crystals as there are of living things. The molecules 


-Yet who would have recourse to other than mate- 
rial forces in accounting for the phenomena of crys- 
tallization ? And I ask, with Huxley, “ What justi- 
fication is there for the existence in the living matter 
of a something which has no representative in the 
non-living matter that gave rise to it?” There are 


organic and -inorganic, like the classification of 
objects into animal, vegetable, and mineral, although 
a convenient arrangement for study, is purely: artifi- 


worthless by modern researches. We may maintain 
with Herbert Spencer that “every kind of being is 


bility and persistence of force (itself but a recent. 


jist a. Jansenist, 


Many gifts of money and precious objects are now hand- | 


and one cent’s worth of pegs will peg four pairs of shoes. | 


Pocket Theology.—Continued. 


BY VOLTAIRE,* 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH FOR THE FIRST TIME BY | 


` MISS ELLEN CARROLL. 
AUTHORITY (Ecclesiastical). 


A faculty enjoyed by God’s ministers to convince 
us of the wisdom of their decisions, of the authen- 
ticity of their rights, and the soundness of their 
opinions by the help of prisons, soldiers, stakes, 
fagots, and lettres-de-cachet. 


AUTO-DA-FE. , 


An act of faith. -A dainty feast offered to the 
Divinity from time to time, and which consisted of 
roasting, in great pomp, the bodies of Jews or here- 
tics for the salvation of their souls and the edifica- 
tion of the lookers-on. From this we may infer 
that the Father of Mercies has ever shown a marked 
taste for roasts and broils. 


A-deadly sin in the laity, who should invariably 
show themselves generous and open-handed towards 
Mother Church ; as for the latter, she may not emu- 
late them in this wise, inasmuch as her possessions 
all belong to her spouse, who might grumble and 
storm were she to show too much indulgence. or 
generosity to such arrant rogues as they. 


AVE MARIA. 


An elegant and well-turned compliment paid by 
the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, on the part of 
God the Father, on announcing to her that she was 
about to conceive of the Holy Ghost. Since her 
death, or her assumption, this virgin, it would seem, 
is always extremely gratified whenever any mention 
is made of this episode in her life, and which, for 
the rest, does her a great deal of credit. 


AZYMOUS (unleavened) BREAD. 


Once upon a time there arose in the Church an 
important dissension touching the preference given 
by God to leavened or unleavened bread as the agent 
of his transformation in the ’ceremony of the Mass. 
This great question, after having for a vast length 
of time divided the universe, is now happily settled, 
one portion of the Christians using leavened bread 
for the purpose, and the others azymous, or unleav- 


ened, bread. : 
BABEL (Tower of). 


‘ A parable of allegory, under which, to judge from 
all appearances, the Bible prophetically designated 


theology, thereby giving to understand that all who 
raise. themselves up to the Godhead and discuss 


among themselves of his essence and attributes will 
no: more understand each other than a Hottentot 
would a Frenchman, a curate his bishop, or a Molin- 


BALAAM. 


1A false. prophet whose ass, it is said; possessed the 


gift of speech. Strong-minded people, of course, 


‘will not believe this, notwithstanding the fact that 


this miracle has been perpetuated in the Church, 
where nothing is more ordinary than to see asses, 
both male and female, speak and even reason on 
questions of theology. $ 

BAPTISM. 


A sacrament absolutely indispensable to salvation. 
God will receive none into his glory unless once in 
their lives they have received a douche of cold water 
on the occiput. This water has the virtue of cleans- 
ing an infant of an enormous sin expiated by the 
Son of God and which had been committed ‘but a 
few thousand years before the parents of the child 
dreamed of making him. 


BASTARDS. 


- Seapegraces whose parents have not feed the 


Church to purchase the right of lying together. In 
accordance with the wise jurisdiction introduced by 
original sin, all such are denied the advantages 
enjoyed by those whose parents have paid to lie 


together. 
BEADLE. 


A man in the service of the Church, and, like the 
priest, deriving a living from the altar. It is popu- 
larly believed that the beadle makes his soup with 
the consecrated bread. . 


BEATIFICATION. 


A solemn act by which the Roman pontiff, who 
receives the most authentic news from the other 
world, declares to the universe that some monk he 
never before heard of, enjoys eternal felicity, and has 
to be complimented accordingly. 


BELIEF. 


An unlimited confidence and faith in priests. A 
good Christian should believe all that he is told to 


believe, otherwise:he is only good for the stake. If 


he objects that he has not been gifted with the 
race to believe, burn him all the same, for by deny- 
ing him such grace the Divinity clearly demonstrates 


AVARICE, , 


A e 


Prothallus plants, The group of Thallus plants comprises 

BELLS. - ter, and the Thread-plahtè, or Inoph io 
: The Doctrine of Filiation, or Desce nt-Theory, water, and the Thread-plants, or Inophytes (Lichens and 
calling upon the dead to “pay up” their debts to CHAPTER XIV on the other hand, comprises the two branches of Mosses 
far as to assume that they keep their baptismal inao-| Every attempt that we make to gain a knowledge of the | ized from the fact that the two morphological fundamental 
- ` BENCHES. : afforded by the existing ‘natural system” of this group. Algæ and of all Thread-plants isa mags composed of sim- 


. thas he considers him as only fit to be made a bon- l TE i 
; -a8 4 h d ; their external form, namely, the Thal lant 
fire of to warm the faith in the hearts of his elect, Science and the Att. z ely, the Thallus plants and the 
oe i : === | the two large branches of Tangles, or Alġæ, which live in 
Noisy theological instruments, destined, like the Fangi), which grow on labd, upon stones, bark of trees, 
priests, to deafen and bewilder the living, while BY PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. upon decaying bodies, ete. The group of Prothallus plants, 
the Church. Bells are very good Christians, seeing and Ferns, containing a great variety of forms : 
that they are always baptized. We may even go so| PEDIGREE AND HISTORY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. All Thallus plants or Thallophytes, can be directly recog- 
cence eee and unspotted, which the generality of| pedigree of sny small or large group of organisms related | T#828 of all other-plants, stem, and leaves, cannot be dis- 
other Christians do not. - by blood must, in the first instance, start with the evidence | {7Stished in their structure. The complete body of all 
ae ; ._ | For although the natural system of animats and plants will | P16 cells. which is called a lobe, or thallus. This thallus is 
Wooden seats upon which theologians rest their || e o roug Fee ee ee ete i i i ial-or 
: c € 3 : . yet not differentiated into axial-organs (stem and root 
pious posteriors, and often throw at each other's)", become finally settled, but will always represent a |“ gans ( ud root) 


F ere: » s page merely approximate knowledge of true blood relationship, and leaf-organs. On this account, as well as through many 
heads in their friendly aipaecions on religion, still it will always possess great importance as a hypothet-| tbe peculiarities, the Thallophytes contrast strongly with 
BENEDIOCTIONS . ical pedigree. It is true, by 4 “natural system” most z3ol- all remaining plants—those comprised under the two sub- 


, ; ogists and botanists only endeavor to express in a concise kingdoms of Prothallus plants and Flowering plants—and for 
* Clarms, sorceries, and magical ceremonies, by the | way the subjective conceptions which each has formed of this reason the two latter sub kingdoms are frequently classed 
aid of which the ministers of the most high, while| the objective “ form-relationships” of organisms. These | \08¢tber under the name of Stemmed plants or Oormophytes. 
holding up two fingers in space and mumbling form-relationships, however, as the reader has ween arain The following table will explain the relation of these three 
divers holy conjurations, evoke the Almighty and j reality the necessary result of true blood relationship. Con- | &>-kingdoms to one another according to the two different 


prevail on him to turn on the tap of his grace on| sequently, every morphologist in promoting our knowledge | YST: 
men and things here below, which above all fills even | of the nat y pD oe promoting our kn ge 


: { A. Thal'us Plants I. Thallus Plants 
ural system, at the same time promotes our knowl t (Thal sphyta) (Thatiophyta) 


i oe a PoR of the clergy . Once a ‘edge of the pedigree, whether he wishes it or not. The L Torupiogamia) |B Prothal}ua Plants) 
of as or ara Ib E sacred, it ceases to be | more the natural system deserves its name, and the more! ` (Prothalluphyta) (rr Stemmed Plants 
pro ita t odo keban cannot be ies with- firmly it is established upon the concordance or results ob- | I. Flowering Plants) ©. Flowering Plants?” (Cormophyta} 
the er ege and profanation—crimes that deserve | tained from the study of comparative anatomy, ontogony, AMES) A (Ehanerogamiai: j 
g ` BENEFICES ; . |and paleontology, the more surely may we consider it as| The stemmed plants, or Cormophytes, in the organiza- 


= : As : the approximate expression of the true pedigree of the| tion of which the difference of axial-organs (stem and root) 
Revenues attached to an ecclesiastical office and | organie world, and leaf-organs is already developed, form at present, and 


collected in the name of God by a member of thej In entering upon the task contemplated in this chapter, the | have, indeed, for a very long period formed, the principal 
clergy, who, as soon as he has got them, possesses į genealogy of the vegetable kingdom, we shall have, accord- | portion of the vegetable world. However, this was not 
them by right divine, and consequently is under no} ing to this principle, first to glance at the natural system of| always the case. In fact, stemmed planta,pnot only of the 
obligation to anybody. A priest cannot possess) ihe vegetable kingdom as it is at present (with more or less im- | flo wering group, but even of the prothallua group, did not 
more than one benefice, a rule of the Church which | portant modifications) adopted by most botanists, Accord-| exist st all during that immeasurably long space of time 
is, as we all know, one of the most strictly observed. | ing to the system generally in vogue, the whole series of | which forms the beginning of the first great division of the 
vegetable forms is divided into two main groups. These| organic history of the earth, under the name of the archi- 

BIBLE. main divisions, or sub-kingdows, are the same as were dis- | lithic, or primordial period. The reader will recollect that 

A most sacred book, of divine inspiration, and tinguished more than @ century ago by Charles Linnzus, | during this period the Laurentian, Cambrian, and Silurian 
containing all that a Christian should know and|the founder of systematic natural history, and which he} systems of strata were deposited, the thickness of which, 
practice. Tt is not seemly that laymen should read called Cryptogamia, or secretly-blossoming plants, and Phan- | taken as a whole, amounts to about 70,000 feet. Now, as 
it, as the word of God could not fail to.do them | ¢regaméa, or openly-flowering plants. The latter, Liuneus, | the thickness of all the more recent superincumbent strata, 
harm. It is much wiser that the priests read it for in his artificial system of plants, divided, according to the | from the Devonian to the deposits of the present time, 
them, they alone having stomachs vigorous enough| different number, formation, and combination of the an-| taken together, amounts to only about 60,000 feet, we are 
to digest it. Laymen should be content with the| thers, and also according to the distribution of the sexual | enabled from this fact alone to draw the conclusion—which 
products of the sacerdotal digestion. organs, into twenty-three different classes, and then added | is probable also for other reasons—that the archilithic, or 
the Cryptogamia to these as the twenty-fourth and last | primordia), period was of longer duration than the whole 

BLASPHEMIES. class. succeeding period down to the present time. During the 

Words or discourses which attach to unknown The Cryptogamia, the secretly-blossoming or fiowerless| whole cf this immeasurable space of time, which probably 
objects ideas that are not fitting to them, or which plants, which were formerly but little observed, have in| comprises many millions of centuries, vegetable lifa on 
deprive them of the idea that the priests have judged consequence of the careful investigations of recent times|earth seems to have been represented exclusively by the 
fitting to them. Whence it. results that to blag-| bee proved to present such a great variety of forms, and|sub-kingdom of Thallus plants, and, moreover, only by the 
pheme is to differ in opinion to the clergy, clearly such a marked difference in their coarser and finer struc-| class of marine Thallus plants, that is to say, the Alea. At 


one of the most horrible of crimes. ture, that we must distinguish no less than fourteen differ | least all the petrified remains which are positively known to 
F ent classes of them ; whereas the number of classes of | be of the primordial period belong exclusively to this class. 
BRAINS. flowering plants, or Phanerogamia, may be limited to four. | As all the animal remains of this immense period also be- 


oe i ae However, these eighicen classes of the vegetable kingdom can | long exclusively to animals that lived in. water, we come to 
l A good ae T a ig h Ade again be naturally grouped in such a manner that we are | the conclusion that at that time organisms adapted toa life 
vie ue © ied Senge: Pap JE a F pea ta ce able to distinguish in all siz main divisions or branches of the | on land did not exist at all. 

eat pared ts an have the eens of their off sprin g vegetable kingdom. Two of these six branches belongto| For these reasons the first and most imperfect of the 


the flowering, and four to the flowerless plants. The fol-| great provinces or branches of the vegetable kingdom, the 

reduced to the least volume. lowing table shows how the eighteen classes are distributed | division of the Algæ, or Tangles, must be of special inter- 
BREVIARY. among the six branches, and how these again fall under the | est to us. But, in addition, there is the interest which this 

A seleetion of prayers, în elegant Tatin, thatthe | "kingdoms of tno egiabe kingdom : Bo E E et 
priests, pee aa AN of ieie to ode their a SYSTEMATIC VIEW ; are but little differentiated, the Ales show an extraordi- 
; ben sarg al ve to Aca Overy 02y; unger parn: Q of the Six Branches and Eighteen Classes of the Vegetable | nary variety of different forms. To them belong the sim- 
SINE Maven A BOHA N: Kingdom. ` ` | pleat and most imperfect of all forma, as well as very highly 
BROTHER. - developed and peculiar forms. Thé different groups of Al- 

All men are brothers, that is to say, constantly Primry Groups| Branches or Classes Svatematio | 8% eTe distinguished as much by size of body as by the per- 
quarreling among themselves about the inheritance | or Suo-King- | Clades of the pegeh ns ame fection and variety of thei outer form. At the lowest staga 
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fore the state Convention, and thoroughly canvass the mat- 
ter at that time. Please send those agents sample copies of 
- Tue Truun SEEKER, that your noble paper may be found 
in every Liberal home in the state. Agents: Mrs. M. E. 
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The example will set half a dozen other Liberal communi- 


ties in motion. 
MR. G. H. KRUSCHKE, DAVENPORT, IOWA, 


says: ‘Allow me, dear sir, to write a few lines to you 


Commumications. 


The Liberal Cause and Liberal League 
WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 
To THE EDITOR or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: From 
the many letters of encouragement I am receiving from 


through which I may acknowledge the interest I take 
(thougl passing) in the noble work you are trying to ac- 
complish, You are right in the way you wish to carry out 
our reform and to hav our platform modeled: We should 


French, Greenville, Mich.; Miss J, R. Lane, 148 Woodward 
ave., Detroit, Mich, ; Mrs. A. H. Huntress, 88 Blackstone 
at., Jackson, ‘Mich. ; "Mire. S. Weyburn, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Mra. Clark Sheffer, South Haven, Mich. I will send you 
the names of others as fast as competent persons can be 


not devote what little time is left usto bark at small ghosts; 
we should not strike at the tail of the monster, but aim di-, 
rectly at his head. The church, her clergy, her. doctrines, ; 

and her Bible should be her target.” [The above is an excellent suggestion. It is certainly de- 
Our friend is a thinker and worker, and we expect him to’ sirable that an interest should be taken in the circulation 
giv us a working League in Davenport soon, and prosperity of Liberal journals. We are glad Brother 
LOUIS KNORR, M. D., SAVANNAH, GA. | Spinney takes this view of the matter, and hope he will 
“The Dr. givs us this sensible advice: “Although I cannot i intereat himself more and more in the good work. We will 
share your labors for the cause, living as I do in the most ; gladly send sample copies to all who wish to canvass for 
hopelessly old fogy city of the Union, where it would be|new subscribers, and allow a liberal commission. It isa 
impossible to find a corporal’s guard for forming a Liberal | good time now forall friends of THÉ TRUTH Szexer to 
League, still I hav the cause at heart as an individual. Now| make an effort in this direction. Every person who sends 


Liberals iu various parts of the country, I select for Tux 
TRUTH SEEKER the following quotations. I first name the 
: writer and his or her postoffice addrees and then give a 
i short selection from the letter. And first from 

MR. W. D. HUNT, SCOT, N. Y. 

“I called a few Liberals to my room last winter, in Cort- 
land, and from that little gathering we hav made a good 
4 working League ; and I now hav a number of names sub. 
scribed for another League at Scott, and I shall, I think, 
without doubt, form another at Spofford and another at 
Truxton, and perhaps one at Borodino and another at 
Homer.” 


found to thus act. A. B. Sprnney, 
Pres. State Association of Spiritualists and Liberalists. 


If brother Hunt accomplishes one half what he proposes 
to do he will make Cortland county the banner county of 
the state. I feela personal interest in that county as it is 
my native county, the one in which I did my first work as 
a Freethinker. I next quote from the distinguished lectu- 
rer - 
W. F. JAMIESON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
+‘ It seems to me that our cause needs your efforts in the 
field constantly. Hope you are in a situation so that in- 
stead of retiring from the active public work you can 
devote more time to it. In Carthage (Mo.) I hav just organ- 
ized a Liberal League: I intend hereafter that the organiz- 
ing of Leagues will be a regular part of my work.” 

This is good news for the Liberal League cause, as Bro. 
Jamieson is one of our most efficient workers. This ia the 


_ good word sent by 


MR. H. 0. PAINTER, FRANEFORD, OHIO: 


‘We hav in this town and vicinity seventy-five Liberals,’ 


probably they exeeed that number ; but as for organizing a 
League, it is rather a hard thing to do, but I will keep on 
trying until I get a League established.’” That is tae right 
spirit, Bro. Painter. ‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” j 

: MRS. A. B. TUPPER, LAKE PORT, N. Y, 

“Tama reader of THE TRUTH SEREER anda Liberal, 
and naturally feel much interest in the Liberal League 
movemeut ; and Iam sorry to hear of the disagreement at 
Syracuse. We hav no League or other Liberal organization 
in this neighborhood, although there are quite a number of 
Freethinkers here. I hope some good missionary may be 
sent here to call together the scattered sheep and organize 
them into a League.” 

Iam sure our sister Tupper, with her zeal for the cause, 
is just the missionary for the work. No man can do as well 
at organizing as an earnest woman. 

The fact that so many young men are enlisting in our 
cause is very encouraging. One of these, 

MR. WM. R. DAVIS, GALION, OHIO, 
writes: “I am heartily in favor of the Liberal League 
movement. Nothing will advance the cause more than or 
ganization. I sincerely hope a League may be established 
in every town and haml:t of this country, and am sure a 
live thinker can be found in nearly every community who, 
by a little effort, might form a nucleus around which in 
time might be gathered a strong organization.” 

Another earnest -young man, 

MR. EVERARD E. MARTIN, BOISE CITY, IDAHO, 


_ writes : “I would like to see less quarreling in ou? ranks. 


I was sorry to see the League was divided at’Syracuse, and 
I should hav loved to eee everything go on harmoniously ; 
but it may be for the best ; let us all hope sọ, at least. Per- 
sonaily L hav hada hard time since I left the church; about 
a year ago, so Many of my friends hav deserted me, and my 
relations hav almost disowned me, It has been a blow L 
can ill bear, still I love Liberalism, and am resolved to do 
my utmost to spread it, ‘I wish a good lecturer would come 
„here and. organize a Leagne. J am tempted myself to or- 
ganize a League, but I am so young, only twenty years old. 
If you will send me full instructions I will do my best to 
organize one in Boise City. There are plenty of Liberals 
here, if they will come out and show no white feather.” . I 
feel confident our young and. zealous brother will succeed. 
He deserves to. 
MR. PAUL GARIEPY, GOLD HILL, NEVADA, 

the Liberal literature missionary appointed for that state, 
and who has been doing such grand service for the Liberal 
cause, writes: ‘‘ Since my last I have received a package of 
Investigators for distribution. I am now a subscriber to Tae 


TRUTH SEEKER and Freethought Journal, besides the Inves- t 


tigator, all of which I pass around to the boys after reading 
them. Ialso received forty pamphleta—for gratuitous dis- 
tribution—from their author, Dr. B. Hamlin of Cdlifornia. 


Twenty-six of them, entitled, “ Bible Explained,” contain. 


an able argument showing the absurdity of the Bible and 
the Bible God.” Every Liberal who reads this will help our 
cause by mailing at once some Liberal publications to our 
Western missionary. The word “ missionary” has been 
used for such vile purposes that I dislike to apply it to our 
noble friend. 
H. A. DEAL, NASHUA, N. H. 

says: “‘I am twenty-eight years of age, and am dioenak 
interested in the cause of Liberalism, and hav made it the 
study of my life. There is every opportunity in this city to 
organize a Liberal League, I hay many acquaintances who 
are willing to take hold and do something if some one wiil 
put the ball in motion.’ Please giv me advice upon the 
subject and any information you bav.” My advice to my 
earnest young friend is to circniate a call for a meeting to 
oganize a League at once, then organize and go to work. 


I think the great number of German radicals and Freethink- 


ers would form a very formidable auxiliary corps that ought 
to be secured. For this purpose I should suggest that you 
communicate at once with Mr. E. Hermau Bobbe, the Çor- 
responding Secretary of the National League of German 


Radicals, 56 Oneida st., Milwaukee.” 


The Doctor’s suggestion is worthy the attention of all 


Liberals. There should be a general fraternization of Ger- 


man and American-born Liberals everywhere.. Then we 
would present such a front to orthodoxy that we should 


command respect, 
The readers of Toe TRUTH BEEKER will pardon my in- 


serting the too eulogistic words of my stranger friend, 


MR. A. D. CHORNWELL, SALEM STATION, WIS., 
“I am a subscriber to Taz TRUTH SEEKER, and hav been 
since it first saw the light. I hav noticed with what ardor 
and enthusiasm you hav labored for the success of organized 
Freethough!. My sympathy is strongly and entirely with 


you, though I never saw you and you never heard of me. 


I feel like extending a brother's hand to you for what you 
are doing for poor humanity. What a work is on hand for 


you and for all Freethinkers to perform! What a cloud of 


superstition hangs over the intellects of the human family! 
How this cloud is to be dispersed and the glorious light of 
reason take its place is what every true Liberal desires to 
know. I think I see a way that it can be brought about 
much more speedily than it is being done. Had the philan- 
thropists of the past, like Girard and Lick, established a 


free Liberal paper, how much more good would they hav 


Jone than their money is now doing. Had I means I would 
apend it in this direction.” 

That is most valuable advice to give rich Liberals. Let 
some of them bequeath to our Liberal journals money 
enough to establish them permanently on a basis that. will 
permit them to be issued at cheap rates and able to engage 
the best contributors. When we get a Liberal League in 
every town stich noble things will be done. 

B. F. BABBITT, RUSHFORD, N, Y., 
writes: “In regard to organizing a League in this place I 


would say it is difficult undertaking it at present, There i 


quite a large number of Liberals here: for a small village. 
I think that some grand results might hav been accom- 
plished in this locality before now if a judicious and ener- 
getic effort had been made to circulate Freethought publi- 
cations.’ 

Our friend informs me that he is only twenty years of 
age and came to Liberalism while attending an orthodox 
Sunday-school at fifteen years of age. He is now getting 
subscribers to THE TRUTA SEEKER, circulating T. B. Wake- 
man’s speech, and other Liberal literature, putting it into 
the hands of the Congressman from that district, and doing 
other good work, and proposes organizing a Liberal League 
as scon a8 he can. Mr. Babbitt is evidently one of the 
young Freethinkers who will be heard from in the future. 
I wish your space would permit me to give his whole 


letter. 
MR. H. WINGERT, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


says: ‘ We hav talked long enough ; if with this talk we 
can mix a good portion of action there is no reason why 
our cause should not be benefited. Forward march! Keep 


up the present agitation, and don’t by any means let the L,- 


L, Society take one step backwards.” 
I would like to giv you encouraging words from many 


other letters, but must stop here as this communication is. 


H. L. GREEN, ' 


already too long. 
Chair. Ex. Com. N, L. L. 


Our Journals. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir; I hav ioun 
felt that no one thing could do so much to further our 
cause of Freethought and break the bars of bigotry and super- 
stition as the more general scattering among the masses of 
tracts, books, and papers devoted to Liberal and scientific 
thought. Our speakers lack time and opportunity to do 
this canse justice, for they hav all they can do to get suffi- 
cient means to carry on their work. Hence I hav suggested 
to many who are adapted for the work that tbey act as 
agents for the Spiritual and Liberal papers in their own 
portions of the state, and as soon as possible purchase books 
and tracts, and devote their time to the sale of the same, 

Again, at our coming Convention, which convenes at 
Lansing, Mich., from March 20th to 24th, none of our ofi- 
cers or speakers hav the time to giv this matter the attention 
it needs. -So, that this most important of all subjects might 


hav due attention, I hav appointed five persons, in different 
portions of the state, toact in the capacities thus named, 
knowing them all to be competent, honorable, and just the 


persons for the place, They wil] do all that is possible be 


in the pay for a new subscriber is helping to keep the paper 
alive. Without due patronage every journal must die a» 
natural death.—Enp. T. 8.] 


<— Ss 


Letter from Judge Brewer. 


FRIEND Bennett: The inclosed letter I received some 
days since from Judge Brewer. Some twenty years ago 
Stephen Brewer was an elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
and was expelled for going tohear Emersor, Theodore Park- 
er, Garrison, Wendel Phillips, Thomas Starr King, George 
William Curtis, and others. He was ihe most exemplary man 
ia the church, and they charged that his example was very 
bad for that reason, for the young people would say, If Mr. 
Brewer can go to the stone church to hear these | men it will 
not hurt us to go. — 

Shortly after his trial and expulsion from the church there 
was a vacancy in the judgeship of the county, and the Gov- 
ernor appointed Mr. Brewer. to fill the vacancy, notwith- 
standing he was no lawyer. H. L. Green, 


CoRTLAND, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1878.. 

Friend Green: Your favor of recent date containing the 
appointment was duly received. - I will not decline the pcsi- 
tion you assign me, although I cannot help thinking you 
might hav selected some one who would prove a more 
efficient servant of the association. 

I wish I could share your hopeful mind in regard to an 
early reunion of our unfortunately dissevered League; but, 
alss, I cannot. More ill feeling, I fear, has been engendered 
on both sides by the heated discussion in print than can be 
hastily put to rest. That the excitement of the bour runs 
very high is paintully evident in the fact that Mr. Abbot— 
usually considerate and fair—could giv such a report of our 
meeting at Syracuse as is contained in The Indeg of the 7th 
irst. You hav perceived that he transfers to his columns 
that libelous report of the doings of our Congress given by 
the Syracuse Standard, and presents it in such a manner as 
to carry the impression to those not posted that it is a fair 
representation of the expressed views and conduct of the 
majority of the Lesgue; and Mr. Abbot still persists in 
endeavoring to convey to the public the impression that the 
majority, from whom his faction seceded, are, as the Syra- 
cuse Standard, in the article referred to, puls it, ‘‘ composed 
of Freelovers and dirty literature defenders, who, from first 
to last, were determined upon making a point in fayor on 
its free circulation.” 

Now, can it be possible that Mr. Abbot, or any person’ 
attendant upon the sessions of our recent Congress, docs not 
at onca recognize this as sheer misrepresentation ? If there 
were amongst the majority or minority persons of Freelove 
proclivities, they wisely kept their views out of the delibera- 
tions of the Congress. And os for any defense of the free 
Circulation of obscene and diity literature, the unanimous 
action of the Congress was decidedly and unequivocally in 
the other direction, as its published utterances prove to all 

sho choose to look over its proceedings. That there was a 
difference of opinion among its members 4s to congressional 
jurisdiction over the mails, is true, and that was the extent 


of the difference—at least that was all that came to the 
surface, 

Iam not surprised that the Standard, having no reputa- 
tion for fairness and honesty to lose, in order to injure the 
League movement, should be willing to thus try to deceive 
its readers; but that Mr. Abbot, so honored and trusted, 
should be tempted to retail, in an approving manner, these 
slanders through the columns of Zhe Indes, is a matter of 
inexpressible astonishment. 

Wanting a substantial reason for their conduct, we often 
see persons resortiug to some. pretext for justification, a 
-course to which the seceding party seem to hav added acon- 
spicuous illustration. It would hardly do to go before the 
public upon the real grievance—failure to retain the offices 
~-hence this unkind, unfair, and, I may add, for those who 
make it, unfortunate effort to tarnish the reputation of the 
entire majority, who feel the importance of union in order 
to succeed, and amongst whom are many of the purest and 
best men and women that hav ever been Sonnet with the | 
League movement. 

To be misrepresented is, of course, not pleasant. Still 
let us be patient, just, and true. The harm to us can be 
but temporary, while in the end, when full information 
shall hav reached the people, these misrepresentations must 
return to trouble their inventors, : 

The old adage says, ‘‘ Better to suffer evil than to da 
evil.” J trust, therefore, the old League occupies better 
vantage ground than its defamers. 

Possibly time and moderation on both sides may hea] the 


breach and the League be once more a unit. At all events, 
T hope we hav learned the lesson of the hour, and shall here- 


. 


after, ae a League, giv outside subjects a wide length and 
attend strictly to the legitimate business of our organization, 
Fortunately we hav, in the Hon. Eligur Wright, a wise 
and true standard-bearer. His letter of acceptance is wis- 
dom condensed. I think I must hav read it not Jess:than 
half a duzen times, and each time with increased admiration 
of its rare beauty, wisdom, and tenderness. I differ from 
him, however, in regard to the question of Congressional 
jurisdiction over the mails; yet, on that account, none the 
less do I revere and respect him. . 
I wonder it Mr. Wright or Mr. Wakeman ever Il oked at 
- the matter in this light, e. g. - Bupposing some state—and it 
is supposable—should decide to hav no laws against the circu- 
lation of obscene articles, prints, and literature, leaving its 
‘suppression entirely to moral and educational means, would 
the General Government, in that case, hav no power to pre- 
vent the mails from being loaded with obscene matter from 
the inhabitants of such staté? It seems to me there cap be 
but one reasonable answer, which is, that Congress could 
properly interfere with laws to put a stop to it aud punish 
the offenders. ‘ 

I set out, friend Green, to merely write you a note of 
acceptance, and here my pen has run on to such an extent 
as will, I fear, weary your patience in getting to the end. 

I like the advice in your published communications, that 
both Leagues go earnestly to work for the common cause. ` 

Having fairly and squarely set their differences before the 
public, let them drop the subject and turn their weapons 
against the common enemy, and was’e no time and ammu- 
nition in fighting each other. Very traly yours, 

f S BREWER. 


[Notz.—Aliow me to state in answer to Judge Brewer's 
well-put suggestion to Mr, Wright and Mr. Wakeman that 
no act or omission to act by a state can confer constitutional 
powers on the General Government. That if a state should 
fail to provide a punishment for petit larceny or arson, it 
would giv the General Government no right to interfere 
unless the omission was construed as a failure to provide a 
republican form of government. Yours truly, H. L G.J 


ro 


What was the Real Cause of the Split iw the 
National Liberal League? 


Mr. Eprror: With your permission I would like to state 
what seems to me to hav been the real cause of the division 
in the National Liberal League at Syracuse. The Reform- 
ers say it was because the majority were determined to 
repeal the Comstock laws. But the Comstock laws were 
not the cause of the division; they were simply the occasian, 
which the reformers took advantage of to manifest their 
narrowness and illiberality., - 

Mr. Abbot and his friends only asked forthe amendment 

` of the Comstock laws, so as not to punish persons for the 
expression of their honest and conscientious opinions, 
while the majority of the members asked for the repeal of 
the laws, believing them to be unconstitutional. The 
majority, with a very few exceptions, are in favor of state 
laws for the Suppression of obscene literature. Ido not 
believe it is possible that we can hav free speech and still 
punish people for exercising the right of free speech; and 
so 1 am opposed to all laws against oh<cene literature. And 
for this reason Mr, Abbot says that Iam in favor of ob- 
acenity. - Let us see if that is go. 

Mr. Abbot is opposed to all prohibitory laws in regard to 
drinking and rumselling. Shall I, therefore, say that he 
favors intemperauce? One inference is just as unreasonable 
as the other. But Ido say, however, that if the giant evil, 
intemperance, can be wisely left to public opinion, educa- 
tion, and moral suasion, much more so may the small and 
infinitely less prevalent evil, obscenity, be left to the same 
influences. : 

The real cause of the split was the different views enter- 
tained by the members of the Convention as to the policy 
and the attitude which Liberais ought to take towards Free- 
lovers and their doctrines. Mr. Abbot and his friends prac- 
tically—no matter what they may say they believe, we must 
judge them by their actions, for actions speak louder than 
words—look upon and treat the Freelovers as criminals, and 
their doctrines as obscenity and crime just as much so as the 
orthodox do, snd therefore refuse to tolerate either them or 
those who believe in tulerating them; while on the other 
hand the majority of the Convention look upon Freelovers 
not as criminals but simply as heretics and their doctrines, 
as heresy, to be tolerated just as we tolerate orthodoxy, 
Mormonism, and us the orthodox tolerate Infidelity and 
Atheism. In proof of the truth of this position, allow me to 
recall the language and actions of some of the leaders of the 
Abbot party. ‘ 

We who were present at the Convention, and unfortunate 
enough to believe with the majority, were forcibly reminded 

- of the self-righteousness of the Christian Pharisees—-Stand 
back, we are holier than you. You belong to the impure 
and immoral party, and we belong to the pure and the 
moral party. It was a common reniark that we belonged to 
the Freeiove and the obscene party, while they were the 
intelligent and respectable party. 

Judge Hurlbut said that the old League would hav to 
support such men as Heywood ; that all the obscene and 
indecent persons belonged to our party. I reminded him 
that, forty years ago, when Abner Knueeland was in prison 
all the respectable. and intelligent people called him and 
his friends blasphemous, indecent, and immoral, as they 
now call the Freelovers. 

Judge Hurlbut, I am credibly informed, has declared that. 
if he bad been in Judge Clarke’s position he wouid hav 
given Mr. Heywood a longer sentence than he is now serv- 
ing in prison. And at the Freethinkers’ Convention at 
Watkins he declared that he would not sit on the same plat- 
form with a certain lady because she was a-Freelover, And 
Mr. Abbot, through The Index, warned us several weeks 


cause the affectional nature is not developod in them as it is 
in the higher type of man; consequently they are indifferent 
as to the object of their desire, if only it is one of the oppo- 
site sex. Lust alone is the bas’s of their conjugal relations, 
and promiscuity with them is right. And so it is right with 
that type of humanity in which the affectional nature is 
not developed above the level øf the brute; and all the 
legislation against it has only had a pernicious effect, as 
it has driven them to pernicious practices far more detri- 
mental to the race than if they had been left to freedom 
under the general law that holds all parents responsible 
for the support of their own children. The higher affec- 
tional nature of man will be much sooner developed in 
those on the lower plane in freedom than in slavery. 
There can be no such thing as bond, bound, or forced love. 
It is as contradictory as bound or forced freedom. There 
is no love but free love ; anything else called love is simply 
lust on the lower animal plane. , 

It sometimes happens that a women of the higher type 
finds herself in conjugal relations with an animal and brute 
of a man, instead of what she had taken fora man anda 
gentleman. Should she not be free to dissolve that relation 
as soon as it is repugnant to her? Let the naturally promis- 
cuous gravitate together and find their willingly-consenting 
partners ; but do not compel the unwilling of the higher 
type, who may become entrapped by such, to continue the 
unholy relation, but leave all free; for freedom will work 
out and adjust everything in natural and proper order, and 
move forward the car of progress which has been held back 
for so many centuries by despotism, tyranny, and unjust 
interference with the natural rights of men and women, 


before the meeting of the Convention, that if we voted for 
repeal at Syracuse the most intelligent and respectable 
Members would leave and that we should commit suicide. 
And now.that his suggestion has been adopted, he can tell 
us that he warne? ns what would happen Isn't it dreadful 
to think that a majority of Liberals dared to vote as they 
believed it to be their duty when the President bad given 
them warning not to do so? Does anybody deny our right 
to elect our own President? ‘Yes; the minority does. 
George W; Julian writes: “Iam glad that decency has the 
substantial victory.” Another refined lady speaka of the 
majority as the renegade crew, whose noxious body of 
fevered pulse she despises, etc. The Rev. Mr. Gordon de- 
clared that he was in favor of the Comstock laws as they 
are without any amendment, And this Rev. gentleman 
made the only coarse and indecent remarks that were made 
in the Convention. 

I think I hav shown that the minority look upon Free- 
lovers as criminals, and upon their doctrines as obscenity 
and crime. But these illiberatLiberals go even further than 
that, for they refuse to associate with men for no other 
reason than that they tolerate Freelovers and denounce them 
as Freelovers themselves because they desire that the Free- 
lovers shall hav justice and fair play as guaranteed. to them 
by the Constitution of our common country. 

In conclusion, I am compelled to say again that the cause 
of the division at Syracuse was the illiberality of the minor- 
ity. Yours respectfully, J. 8. VERITY. 


— mm 


The Moralists, 


To THE Eprror or THE TRUTH SEEKER, Sir: Was 
it the scarecrows of obscenity and Freelove that frightened 
Abbot & Co., at Syracuse, and drove them to seek shelter 
for safety ? What terrible bugaboos those terms must sug- 
gest to their fearful souls. But when they undertake ‘to 
legislate morality into the people by United States laws with 
such executive officers as the bigoted fool, Comstock, they 
will find a very annoying buzzing of hornets about their 
ears. Morality laws are liable to hav bigoted fools to en- 
force them; for none but such would undertake to legislate 
morality into the people. 

Comstock considers the nude human figure, or & picture 
of it, obscene. What a scandal and libel upon the maker of 
the human frame ! 

Dr. Trall, Dr. Foote, Prof. Fowler, and other scientific 
gentlemen, hav published scientific works on sexual physi- 
ology and the laws of generation to enlighten the people on 
this all-important subject, the very fountain of humanity, 
Which evidently needs purifying above all things else, 
judgiug from the foul stream it is constantly sending forth; 
and Comstock calla these works obscene. Mr. Heywood 
wrote a book ('' Cupid's Yokes”) giving his views on the 
proper conditions for procreating the human race to im- 
prove it physically, mentally, and morally; which Comstock 
and the bigoted courta call obscene. The obscenity they 
think they see in the nude human figure, and in the books 
above referred to, exists in their own minds only; and 
“that’s what's the matter” with them. — 

But which is worse, to write obscenity or to speak it? It 
is spoken every day by nine-tenths of the men and boys; 
and if you put all the obscenity speakers in jail, there would 
not be enough left out to support those incarcerated. Dis- 
respectful and shameful ,reference to the sexual organs is 
almost universal among men and boys. What should be 
held as sacred is blasphemed most constantly. Do they 
expect to legisiate this out of the people! They might as 
well undertake to legislate inferiority in general out of 
them. It cannot be done. 

As mankind become enlightened on the proper conditions 
for propagating the human race, the future generations may 
be improved, and obscenity and other vices be bred out of 
the race. We already see the effects f attempted legislation 
in that direction; such pure men as Heywood, Foote, and 
Trall (if the latter had not been in heaven, forever beyond 
their reach) are thrust into prison or heavily foed. And, to 
be consistent, they must soon be after Prof. Fowler and 
others of his stamp; and, if successful, finally biot out and 
suppress all scientific treatises on sexual physiology and the 
laws of generation and reduce the people to blank ignorance 
on the subject, and toa par with the brutes, where many 
now stand. : ; 

Freedom, 88 applied to love, is no more nor less than as 
applied to any other virtue or rigat. Free love is as natural 
and sacred a right as free thought, free speech, or any other 
right of freedom. Free love, consummated, amounts to 
this: the conjugal union of one man and one woman by the 
bond of mutual love and affection, each with their highest 
available preference. Love has its preference, to which it 
ig attracted, and cannot be satisfied with anything below its 
highest attainable object, to which it is held constant, by 
due reciprocation; and the union is holy so long as these 
conditions continue, and no longer; and whenever these 
conditions cease the union should cease. Is there anything 
immoral, unjust, unnatural, or unreasonable in that ? 

But says one, “‘ Freelove leads to promiscuity.” If it does 
(which I deny), then promiscuity is right; for freedom is 
right, lead where it may, and its opposite is wrong, lead 
where it will. The fact is, it is a certain type of humanity 
that leads to the practice of promiscuity, This type and 
this practice hav existed from time immemorial, and will 
continue so long asthe type continues, and all the legisia- 
tion against it has resulted in gvil to the race. The Mor- 
mons ‘hav the highest authority in Christendom for the 
practice of it, in which practise they are comparatively 
decent as compared with the clandestine practices of their 
opposers. : 
man after God’s own heart, and that wise fool, Solomon, 
his son, practiced it. : 


- Most of .the lower animals are promiscuous—why? Be- 


+ 


That lecherous, cruel, murderous barbarian, the 


Ukiah, Oal., Nov. 27, 1878. TF. H. Marsu. 
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ANOTHER Excitinc Boox—‘‘ The Bible of Bibles.” 
Here al] the Bibles iu the world are shown up in their true 
light—all compared and shown to be essentially alike. Their 
errors are thoroughly exposed. The orthodox doctrines of 
Original Sin, the Fall of Man, Moral Depravity, Free 
Agency, Repentance, Forgiveness, Atonement, a Personal 
God, An Augry God, Special Providences, Faith, Belief, 
Balvation, Sin, etc., are all thoroughly analyzed and pulver- 
ized, and totally demolished by its thunderbolts of logic and 
facts of history, Not one stone is left upon another of the 
old orthodox fabric.” ; 

Its long array of 2,000 Bible errors, evils and contradic- 
tions are absolutely startling. Muny of them are shown up 
in the most ludicrons and laughable light imaginable, 
Many moral defects in the character of the Prophets, Patri- 
archs, Apostles, Jehovah, and Jesus Cbrist are pointed out, 

The old bastile of orthodoxy is totally demolished. What 
“The World’s Sixteen Crucified Saviors” left undone is 
completed by ‘‘The Bible of Bibles,” They hav given it 
two death blows that must kill it stone dead. Never before 


| was such a mass of facts and logic arrayed agaiust our false 


popular theology. It cannot long survive such deadly 
assaulis, It shows by the most conclusive facts and figures 
that orthodoxy has but sixty years more to liv and rule. 


It is a-perfect mirror, reflecting and analyzing all the’ 


various religious doctrines of the world in the light of his- 
tory, and thoroughly pulverizing their errors in the crucible 
of modern science. —Dr, J. L. Braffett. 


Tuar Rev. Levi Little handed to a conductor on the Old 
Colony Railroad, instead of fare, a religious tract, at the 
same time explaining that, in his opinion, a distributor of 
tracts ought to be allowed to ride free. The conductor de 


-manded money, but the clergyman refused to either pay or 


get off the train. A fight ensued, and Brother Little was 


forcibly ejected. 
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The Truth Seeker, December 28, 1876. 


The Radical Pulpit 


Conscience.—Concluded. 


LECTURE BY PROF. FELIX ADLER BEFORE THE 
SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE. 


But we pass from nature-worshiping peoples to 
the Hebrews—a people not considered among the 
nations—-who first rose in rebellion against this 
form of religion. . In their vicinity were two heathen 
temples, and the o1e demanded the cruel sacrifice 
of children, and the other demanded the shameful 
sacrifice of woman's honor. Now we know this of 
the Hebrews, that though they were not philoso- 
phera, were not given to abstract speculations, they 
loved their children tenderly and they were jealous 
of their women’s fame; and against both these 
demands of the religion which surrounded them the 
Hebrews rebelled. ‘heir religion was not the result 

- of philosophical speculations ; their religion was a 
sentiment: of the heart. They said, A religion 
which demands my children is not a religiou ; it is 
false ; itis an outrage; itis ashame. And as the 
gods of nature had so outraged their moral feelings, 
they sought a God outside of nature—the spirit ; as 
the gods of nature were cruel and licentious, they 
sought a God who should be, above all things, merci- 
ful, and holy, that is, pure, so that our idea of the 
deity rises among the Hebrews—of a God that is 
holy, that is pure. The idea of the deity, as now 
current in the world, was first propounded by the 
Hebrew prophets, and that idea was the result of a 
moral process. It was the flower on the stem of 
morality, not the root. It was the roof, if you 
please, of the temple of life, not the foundation. 
But with the foundation of life alone are we bere 
concerned. Historically, therefore, the better mo- 
rality preceded the better religion because the 


and their native genius, were possessed of a more 
strong. and vigorous conscience; and because of 
that they. struck forward for a better and nobler 
form of religion, and arrived at their more spiritual 
conception of the deity. 

Historically, then, the priority of conscience is 


proven. And the same thing can be shown logically. | 


Why, indeed, should we believe in a deity in order 
to be virtuous? Is it trne, as they tell us, that if 
this key-stone of the theological arch be removed 
the whole bridge of life will sink into the abyss ? Is 
it true that if we cease to believe in a personal crea- 


tor we ourselves shall only be more cunning animals, | 


distinguished above others by superior misery ? 
Weil, then our wisest policy will be to eat, drink, 
and make merry and shake off ovr humanity in bes- 
tial orgies. 
They will find that they cannot do it. They will 
find that our humanity is alaw upon us that we 
cannot shake off. They will find that consctence 
holds them as ina vise. They will discover that, 
believe or disbelieve as they list, they must act out 
the law within them or take the penalty, and that no 
one will be excused. It is absurd to believe that 
the morality of the world rests upon the foundation 
of any belief. The morality of the world rests upon 
its own evidence. If to-morrow every dogma which 
the masses of mankind hold sacred could be blotted 
from their memories, the voice of conscience would 
still sound as before from the depths of human 
nature; wrong would still be wrong,’and good be 
ood. 

The father stands to a child as the incorporate 
moral law. The father sees, and the father will 
reward and punish. But there are times when the 
father does not see ; so they say to the child, There 
is another father; he sees you. And the child 
looks around furtively when it is tempted, and 
shrinks with fear when it bas transgressed, as though 
about to receive a blow from the invisible world: 
And so they say to the older children, There is a 
father ; he sees your secret sins. When no arm of 
justice can reach you; when no public opinion can 
condemn you, in the utmost recesses of your soul 
you are expesed, your deeds are recorded, and you 
will receive your due in the day of great account. 
That is a crutch to a lame conscience, and a feeble 
crutch at that ; for what can be the reward of virtue 
save its possession! and what can be the punishment 
of sin save the deep and damning stain of the sin 
itself! i 

Yet, lastly, they say—and this is the main argu- 
ment— Where there is a law there must be a law- 
giver; and, therefore, if you take away the belief in 
the lawgiver, you weaken tke authority of the law. 
But those who advance this argument seem to have 
a confused notion of what that means—law. They 
seem to bear in mind—whether they acknowledge it 
to themselves or not—the image of some absolute 
monarch who enforces his will upon his subjects ; 
whose good pleasure is their law ; whose arbitrary 
decision. is not to be questioned ; whom the people 
obey because obedience can be compelled. But we 
are republicans in religion as well as in politics, 
We know that this is the essence of freedom in the 
state: that the people shonld allow no foreign law 
to be forced upon them; that the people should 


a 


Let them who will try the experiment. ' 


| obey the law, indeed, but that law only which they 


themselves have imposed upon themselves. In our 


-own hearts, in our own inmost nature sounds an, 


authoritative mandate before which we all bow. 
And, granted that tbere must be a lawgiver, 
how, indeed, should we know the will of this law- 
giver? Into the presence of an earthly sovereign 
we can make our way ; we can. demand an audience 
to know from his own lips what his will really is ; 
or if some autograph letter would satisfy us, we 
know the handwriting of our king, and we can find 
some decree to which his own signature has been 
afixed; but as regards the divine lawgiver, the 
heavenly king, can we penetrate to his presence ? 
Can we demand an audience -of him? Can we speak 
to him, as Moses is said to have done, face to face? 
Or is there any document in our possession that he 
has written with his own hands or that bears his 
signature? Why, yes, the Bible, say our orthodox 
friends. And here you perceive the immense im- 
portance to orthodoxy of the theory of the Bible’s 
divine authorship or inspiration, and how that is the 
underpinning of the whole fabric of the ojd theol- 
ogy. That one fact of the divine authorship of the 
Bible, if it were a fact, would at once and forever 
settle all questions—set' all doubts at rest. But we 
who know that itis not a fact ; we who know how 
thoroughly human were the authors of the Bible, 
and how frail in their humanity ; we who have geen 
the pretensions of what was claimed to be the only 
authoritative message from the other world vanish 
into air, to what are we reduced? To what honest 
people in all religions are now reduced, viz., to this: 


that we look to our own conscience in the first placé 


and observe its dictates, and then to our religion, 
and say: What accords with conscience, that 1s re- 
ligion ; and what clashes with the dictates of con- 
science, that is not religion. A God who demands 
blood is not God ; for it is immoral to shed blood. 
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God; for ignorance and superstition dre, by their 
very nature, immoral. A God who inflicts eternal 


{torments is cruel, and because he is cruel he is also 
| false. 
} —-that even to the true believer God himself is God 


And so it appears—which was to be proven 


because he is good; not conversely, that good is 
good because it is of God. The independence of 
conscience, therefore, is practically conceded. 


But more is necessary ; it must become’ evident 
that that which causes virtue to be virtuous is this 


very quality of independence. We scan the actions 


of men and we call some laudable and others blame- 
worthy. It is not the good that results from the 
action, but only the laudable intent according to 
which we form our judgment. A few examples 
will suffice to make this plain. There is a man who 
gives largely to the poor ; his name appears at the 
head of every charitable subscription; he also goes 
to great personal inconvenience to dispense that 
charity, yet he is not trusted. Once there came to 
him an almoner of the poor who told him of somé 
desolate family that was in dire distress, T'hen the 
man was hard because it Wasasecret ; but somehow 
the news went abroad, and no one confides in that 
man any more, They say he isa plausible hypocrite 
who gives for effect, and men take his gifts, but he 
takes not their respect in return. There is another, 
a hail fellow well met at every season ; he has a soft 
heart, a palpitating heart, a constitutional weakness 
which makes him unable to endure the sight of a 
tear; he gives when he has, what he has; he is the 
prey of knaves, a man of whom the wicked and the 
vicious make sport, and the world says of him, with 
a sneer, a good man. I know of a daughter, a fair 
young girl she was in her youth, who devoted her- 
self to nursing a bed-ridden parent. She made her- 
self a prisoner within four narrow walls ; rarely did 
she catch the fresh breezes, the sweet flowers she 
saw only from afar through her window. When 
the companions of her age were gathered in gay cir- 
cles in festive halls, she sat alone in the dimness and 
twilight of the sick chamber. The groans of pain 
from the near couch were the only music she heard, 
and the querilous complaints of decrepit and suffer- 
ing old age were the sole conversation she enjoyed. 
So she performed the dull round of her duties, 
always gentle, always patient, and hiding in her 
heart whatever longings she may have had for free- 
dom and for joy. Sothe years passed on, and when 
at last release came and the doors were opened and 
death took the tribute which he had spurned so long, 
and laid the sufferer. away under the sods, the fair 
young girl had lost her bloom. She is old and fee- 
ble and solitary now, but we speak of her action 
with respect, and we bow low to this lonely woman 
when we meet her on the road, and we say that was 
virtue, Yet not of the highest type, for had not 
this mother whom she attended nourished her at her 
own breast, endured suffering and anxiety for her 
sake and conferred a thousand benefits upon her? 
It was brave and good to be so dutiful, but we 
should have rebuked*and scorned her had she done 
less. There is another comes to my mind in this 


connection, one whose name is known and whose 


memory is cherished wherever the illustrious women 


of America are remembered—Margaret Fuller. She 
lifted up her voice for the alleviation of her sex in 


this land ; and she uttered some of the wisest and 
truest thoughts, which shall guide her sisters in 
their efforts to be free. She followed her Italian 
husband to Rome when, in 1848, the banner.of the 
republic was hoisted over the ramparts of the Eter- 
nal City. She was the friend.of, Mazzini; she was 
an angel of mercy to. the wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals, to whose sufferings she ministered... When 
at last the struggle was over and the hope of 
liberty was quenched in blood then her heart 
yearned to go back to her native land, and she 
set sail for this city. The American coast was in 
sight, the ship was off. Fire Island, and prepara- 
tions for disembarking were being made, when sud- 
denly a terrible storm broke over them, The 
sea rose high, the vessel was dashed against the 
coast and was rapidly filling. They were now close 
in to the shore and a plank was laid to some rocks, 
over which some of the passengers had already 
passed in safety. Margaret Fuller stood upon the 
plank, holding her boy and drawing him after her, 


but the plank was too feeble to support both. The 
seamen urged her to proceed and save herself. She 
said, “I will live or die only with my child.” The 


next moment the waves rose high, the plank was 
swept away, and mother and son were whelmed in 
the abyss, That, too, was brave, yet not the highest 
type of bravery. The maternal instinct was strong; 
no mother could bear to see her child perish before 
her eyes. And, again, we have read and learned by 
heart, yea, with the heart, the example of those 
brave men in history who yielded up their lives in 
some great cause, to protect some oppressed class, to 
redress their country’s wrongs, to break some 
tyrant’s yoke. The children in our schoola flush 
with a generous pleasure when they read of the 
brave Swiss who took the spears of the foeman to 
his breast as if they were a boquet of flowers, and 
reddened them with the roses of his blood and 
cried, “I will make a pathway unto freedom.” 
And the tales of Marathon and Thermopyle are as 
fresh to-day as they were two thousand years ago, 
kept fresh with the dew of tears and green in the 
memory, generation after generation. Yet lofty as 
these virtues were, they too, are not of the highest. 
Perhaps ambition was the motive, the desire for 
glory prompted them, the applause of witnessing 
armies, the deathless lustre of posthumous fame. 
All these motives are dross mingled with the gold of 
virtue, marring its beauty and destroying its value. 
Seven times refined must the gold of virtue be ere 
we will call it by the sacred name of virtue, purified 
of all motives save that of respect for the high mor- 
al law itself. We reject the standard of benefits 
conferred and hold strictly to the motive; we rejact 
the seeming good deed that is done with a side-long 
glance at gain, even if that gain be only the gratifi- 
cation of vanity, the hearing one’s self called “ kind 
man,” “charitable man,” by one’s flatterers. We 
reject the seeming good deed if it be the offspring 
of weakly sentimentalism, of the mere irresponsible 
impulses of pity, for that works harm as well as 
good, and more often harm than good. We accord 
only our measured approval to those actions which 
the natural ties of kindred have influenced, for these 
are the workings of instinct, and morality is always 
the working of reason. We hold back our judgment 
with caution, even in the case of those actions that 
seem to carry us away by their grandeur, in the 


‘fear that some refined motive of selfishness may have 


prompted them. _ 
So from this what appears? This only: the 
right for the right’s sake ; that is virtue; that is 
alone the supreme standard. In accordance as ac- 
tions approximate to that standard, we place them 
high in the scale of virtue ; in. proportion as they 
depart from it, the universal judgment of mankind 
calls them low and mean. The right for the right’s 
sake, that is the motto of life; that is the measure 
with which we can descend into our own hearts and 
gauge ourselves and try to determine in how far 
we are moral beings, in how far not yet, The 
right for the right’s sake; that means the inde- 
pendence of conscience, independence of all other 
considerations save respect for itself, for the high 
moral law. And independence of conscience is 
the very vital nerve of conscience. -Who cuts 
that, kills conscience; who makes morality depend 
upon aught beyond its sphere, destroys morality. 
Now it is plain why we cannot say be good because 
God wills it, for either by God’s will we mean good- 
ness itself, and then we really say be good, not for 
the sake of God, but for the sake of goodness; or 
we understand by God’s will something outside of 
morality, something beyond and superior to the 
moral law, and that is an outrageous doctrine that 
we can never tolerate, that there is a power higher 
than the moral law, superior to our conscience, 
which has the right to claim our obedience, even 
though conscience protests ; that leads to Jesuitism 
and nothing else, for that was the principle of the 
Jesuits, that they could do actions that conscience 
disapproved, because there was a higher law than 
conscience—the will of God. 
And so the outcome of these first meditations on 
conscience has been a statement, the importance of 
which will grow upon us as we proceed, To do 


right for the right’s sake, that is what makes right 
right. Upon the fact of morality philosophers have 
founded the belief in God; but morality itself.takes 
precedence of all beliefs. It is primal; it is sover- 
eign, it is the central reality of the universe, the 
independent sovereignty of conscience. That is the 
fundamental point that it was my purpose to bring 
before you to-day in prominent relief. -And now, in 
conclusion, you will permit me to point to one more 
fact which illustrates and confirms that statement, 


I have lately traveled over the great plains, and 
have seen here and there bleached bones marking 
the place where some pioneer on the long road to 
the golden land was stricken down. So on the great 
plains of history the pioneers of progress have, on 


the way to the golden land of their hopes, been t° make a good soldier. His sermon was directed to illus- 
stricken down, and we stand before their remaing | ‘ate, from a military standpoint, the moral attributes that 


and think of their bravery and their heroism and 


still the golden book of mankind? Why do we still 
delight to read ‘their illustrious lives? “Why do we 
still give them the tear of sympathy? Are they 
witnesses to the truth of that for which they died? 
No, no! they are witnesses not to any one truth, 
but witnesses to the love of truth, We love these 
men because they display to us the sublimity of con- 
. science ; they show to us how great that law of cox- 
science is which can induce men to forego all the 
pleasures and comforts of life, even to lay down life 
itself in the interest of trath. We revere martyrs 
because in their case we are well nigh certain that 
no selfish motives could have actuated them, since 
they met death not amid the din and excitement of 
the battle-field, but saw him slowly approach, grim 
and gaunt, with all his terrors around him, quailing 
not, when a single word, one word only, would have 
freed them from their persecutors, But that word 
meant unfaithfulness to the truth, it meant betrayal; 
of principle, and it was not uttered. Principle,’ 
then, must mean a holy presence in the soul of man. 
I think now of all who were martyrs in the true 
sense ; I exclude none. I think of the martyrs of 
science to whom our souls go out with deepest grati- 
tude. I remember Socrates drinking the hemlock in 
the Athenian prison. I remember also the Christian 
martyrs who held a faith which we do not share, yet 
whom we venerate none the less sincerely on that 
account, the mighty Huss, and the august Jerome, 
his companion in inspiration and in fate, who laid 
down their lives by the shores of Lake Constance. 
I remember also one of the despised race of the 
Jews, one not known as these are known, but who 
should be known, who deserves to be ranked with 
the great and good, and whose story I long to tell 
in closing. He was very young ; twenty-five sum- 
mers had passed over him. He was highly con- 
nected, highly gifted, learhed, and what was better, 
loved. He heard that his people were persecuted 
_ in a far land, and he set sail to aid in freeing them. 
In a certain Portugese port the vessel was boarded 
by the officers of the Inquisition. He was dragged 
to Lisbon and thrown into a dungeon of that dark 
tribunal. The authorities of the Inquisition were 
anxious to save him and win him over to their faith. 
They promised, they besought, they threatened, 
they tortured him in vain ; they could not shake his 
resolution. At last’ they condemned him to die by 
fire. It was a morning late in December in the 
year 1647, An eager crowd pressed through the 
streets of Lisbon to the great plaza. It was near 
the time of the birth of Christ. There was to be a 
_ great festival that day—an auto-da-fé—in honor of 
the God of love, in which martyrs should be burned 
unto the Lord. A dense multitude were now gath- 
ered, the procession moved on, the priests in their 
long robes, the soldiery, and in their midst the 
young De Castro; such was his name. He stood 
still and calm on the place of execution. The fag- 
ots were heaped about him. The priest stepped up, 
. showed him the crucifix, and called on him to “ re- 
pent, recant,” even now before it was too late. He 
‘ answered not a word. Again the cross was shown 
him, and again he remained silent. Then the burn- 
ing brand was thrown upon the fagots, they caught 
fire, the flames rose high, the smoke wreathed and 
curled about its victim, For the third time the 
priest presented the crucifix and cried, “ Repent, 
repent, and save thy soul!” A great hush fell upon 
the throng. Then from out the flames and smoke 
rang out into the silence, loud and clear, these 
words: “Hear, Israel! God, our God, is one!” 
And not an eye remained tearless in that great 
assémbly. The flames sank down and the multitude 
dispersed and silently went to their homes and whis- 
pered one to another those terrible words which 
sounded like an accusing conscience in their ears, 
“ Hear, Israel,” and so profound was the impression 
that the officers of the Inquisition issued an edict 
forbidding, under heavy penalty, that the words 
« Hear, Israel,” should be uttered in the streets of 
Lisbon. — 

It is not, friends, what men believe that here con- 
cerns us, but that they should be so faithful to that 
which they believe, Jew and Christian, believer and 
unbeliever alike. Times change, beliefs alter, the 
religious formulaé of yesterday no longer satisfy the 
impatient. demands~of the children of to-day, the 


honor them. Why is it that the book of martyrs is | The speaker believed that a good Liberal soldier must be a 


|of progress, must be accomplished by a resolute battle 
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old beliefs grow cold and are forgotten, but that 
devotion to principle which those illustrious wit- 
nesses have exhibited is the very pith and marrow 
of. all religion. May that devotion to prinetple be 
ours also in the new age, that we may be willing at 
all.times to die for our principles if again should 
come that supreme test—nay, better than to die for 
_our principles, that we may be willing at all times 
me for our principles ; that is greater and nobler 
still. - 


——e ___ 
Mr. Frothingham on Champions of Liberalism. 


| In á discourse at Masonic temple on Sunday, December 
115, Mr. O, B. Frothingham treated of the qualities that go 


ought to be possessed by the champions of social progress. 


combatant and a hard fighter in the morsl work. The 
qualities of the good soldier are numerous and sometimes 
inconsistent with each other, He must know when to fight 
and when to stop; he must hav courage and patience, be 
bold and gentle, pitiless and pitiful; must know how to 
inflict mortal blows and how to cure mortal wounds. A 
great deal has of late been said about the battle of life. It 
is always on the lips of sentimentalists and dreamers who 
imagine themselves fighting when they are in reality doing 
nothing; for life is no battle at all to those who do not see 
a foe. The difficulty with many in the moral struggle is to 
find a foe ; to see the enemy when he is concealed; to hav 
the robustness of will to go out and find him. The fact, 
too, must not be lost sight of that courage is not only re- 
quired by those who fight in arms, but also by those who 
fight in silks and satins, The speaker made reference to 
the war between ecclesiasticism and Liberalism, saying that 
nearly ail ecclesiastical shot had been ineffectualiy directed 
against opponents in opinion. It was not too late, he con- 
tended, to speak of persecutions for opinion's sake when it 
is remembered that in Massachusetts, the cradle of Ameri- 
can liberty, a man (Ezra H, Heywood) may be convicted 
and imprisoned for holding his opinion, and that in New 
York another (D. M. Bennett) can be indicted on this ac- 
count. Mr. Frothingham argued that so far as final results 
were concerned it made no difference whether a man’s opin- 
ions Were true or the reverse. If the opinion questioned 
bea true one all assaults upon it will be absolutely vain, 
and the attack will recoil upon him who made it; and if, 
on the other hand, the opinion be not founded in truth no 
amount of advocacy, come from whence it may, can suffice 
to prop it up. The champion of erroneous ideas is ruined 
by the click of his own gun. In Germany, France, Spain, 
and England traces of odium against the Jews as a people 
may be perceived to-day. That race was deemed bad be- 
cause some fanatics belonging to it persecuted Jesus ; but 
now the world, recovering its better sense of justice, does 
not believe that persecution of the Jews is Tight in any way. 

The Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus—the 
head of the civilized world in his day—was a man whose 
elegant writings are among the Greek classics ; a man of 
the kindest heart and sweetest sympathies, but also one of 
indomitable will. Educated a stoic, he was a woman in 
nature, and had in essence anticipated some of the best pre- 
cepts of Christianity, yet he was an opponent of the faith of 
Christ. He had no respect for its superstitions, and he lifted 
the mighty hand of a Homan emperor against it, whereby 
he has earned for himself the stigma of persecutor. Yet he 
was as fully justified in his course as those are justified who 
to-day persecute Atheism, Materialism, and the like. Ah, 
what a different sort of Christianity we might have had if 
Marcus Aurelius had adopted the Christian religion and in- 
fused into it the nobleness, tenderness, goodness of his own 
nature! ere Mr. Frothingham endeavored to show that 
as no man Knows he is wholly tight in abstract ideas, s0 no 
ene can be justified for persecuting his brother on account 
of a mere difféfence of opinion, He asked if Atheiem, Ma 
terialism, Nihilism were false, and if the answer was in the 
afirmative, how could the asserter of their falséness prove 
he was right ? 

He claimed that an idea was not a serpent to be put down 
and trodden upon; it was a tangible something which 
ought to be put down by reason and thought only, Thi se 
who assail doctrines in our days do so on the ground that 
they are unsafe and dangerous to society and that only bad 
men could entertain them. How do you know this ? asked 
the speaker. An infallible judge is needed to pronounce 
between fallible men, and where is this infallible umpire to 
come from? Who can tellif Materialism, Atheism, Nibil- 
ism are injurious to society ? The persecutor believes that. 
the Atheist must be rotten, the Materialist licentious. Let 
us suppose gambling and prostitution to be what all the 
world say they are—bad—how shall they be attacked? The 
one efficient way to combat an evil is to fight it on its own 
ground, Mr. Frothingham adverted to a Congressional en- 
actment passed at the instance of a certain society for the 
suppression of crime, and he claimed that this enactment 
was wholly inoperative and useless, excepting for the pur- 
poses of persecution by some fanatics and monomoniacs. 
He believed that the social evil was under the eyes of the 
policemen, whose business it was to deal with; but although 
the policeman could put his hand on the evil and suppress 
it, he would not lift his finger against it unless public opin- 
ion favored his action. Therefore, such eviis will cease 
only when we are indignant at their existence. The people 
who suffer, who are struck and crushed down by the evil, 
are those who must do the fighting. These whose children 
‘are exposed to it must rally together and beat it off. This 
rally against evil, like every. other step gained in the world 
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waged, not by those who sit in easy-chairs and theorize 


Moses. 
nomen; ” is “too smali—too limited.” 
are about as heretical as your “‘god-daddy ” now. I care 
nothing aboutt‘ ancient” spiritual phenomena, from the 
fact that the alleged witnesses were, in general, ignorant of 
science and the Jaws of evidence. 
evidence in modern Spiritualism? Seems not, by your con- 
fession. 
cause you ‘never found God.” Pretty near an Atheist, 
Moser. 
itual existence as you know your own. Neither do I. 
me your hand, 
is my opinion that no one has a right to call himaelf a Spir- 
itualiat unless he claims to hav a demonstration of spiritual 
existence. Unless he has that, how much better off is he, 
on that point, than Christians who hav falth in it—a hope 
that they will liv after this life? There are Spiritualists 
who say they know there is a spirit world. They say they 
are sure they hav seen the faces of spirit friends who 


selves shall liv after the body dies. 


ent existence. 
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about the issue, but by the ones who take thelr stand in the 
front rank, using the weapons of reason and common sense 
to gain the victory over social error and vice of all kinds, 


Communications. 


Jamieson to Hull. 


i Yarus Orry, ILL., Dec. 9, 1878. ' 
Moses Hull, My Dear Friend: It is as I suspected. You 
Will not affirm what Spiritualists affirm, with all due respect 
for your opinion to the contrary. For thirty years Spirit- 
ualists have taught, and, I think, sincerely believed, that if 
the entire race, cultured, uncultured, refined or depraved, 


civilized or savage, would investigate, they would know 


spirit existence and communion to be facts. Yet you hay 
the hardihood to say, ‘‘There is nota Spiritualist in the 
whole country who believes it.” You thus make the Spir- 


itualista as skeptical about their phenomena convincing in- - 
veatigators as Infidels are. 


No, Moses; I never attempted to ‘ bulldoze” you. (Bos- 
ton “ cultyoored ” phrase.) Were Spiritualiem admitted to 


be a faith, then my proposition would be unfair. Spiritual- 
ists constantly assert that it is a knowledge; not to a select 
few, but to all who will come and drink from the spiritual 
fountain, 
gated who will say they are not convinced.” That is it 
exactly. Hav they no right to testify? Are they who are 
convinced the only ones who are competent to testify? There 
is not a superstition on earth which could not be proved 
true (?) by such method. Christians attach value only to tes- 
timony in favor of Christtanity; ignore testimony against it. 


But you say, “ Many will claim to hav inveati- 


I take it for granted that you do not impugn the honesty 


of those who * claim to have investigated,” who were “not 
convinced,” just as you expect people to believe the ““ con- 
vinced ” are honest. 
is convinced is honest, unless I have positive proof to the 
contrary. The Spiritualist, doubtless, wil] admit that skep- 
tics who have investigated are as honest as himself, 


I concede that any one who saya he 


But I think Spiritualists are convinced on insufficient ev- 


idence. In other words, they are honestly mistaken, just 
as Christians are ‘‘ convinced” that Jesus has visited them; 


hey are honestly mistaken, believe without sufficient proof, 
The crowning glory of Spiritualism (it is asserted) is that 


instead of a mere faith, it gives a demonstration, a positive 
knowledge, living, actual facta. Spiritualists say, “ Exam- 


ne, investigate, and proof positive that there is a future 
ife will be obtained.” They;say the proofs come to high 


and low alike, and that if the whole world would investi- 
gate spiritual phenomena, the whole world would be con- 
verted as easily as all mankind could be convinced of any 
truth or fact in science by investigation. 


But you abandon this position, You are coming over, 
You {say the question, ‘‘modern spiritual phe- 
Ha! ha! ha! You 


Is there not enough 
So you will not discuss the first proposition be- 


You confess frankly that you do not know apirit- 
Giv 


You are almost a skeptical Materialist. It 


They hav no doubt that they them. 
They know all these 
things as positively, they say, as they know their own pres- 
Well, that is about as certain as we can be 
about anything in this world. Such people hava right to 
call themselves Spiritualists, because Spiritualism claims to 
be, not a belief, not a faith, but certain knowledge of life 
beyond this life. I would like to get their evidence. 
‘Yours is no better than what I hav. My dear god-son, you 
are galloping straight into open scientific Materialism. 
You are a ‘chip of the old block.” There ia not difference 
enough between us on the main fact of Spiritualism for us 
to debate. I do not say Tknow thata future life is not 
true. Any Materialist who says tnat is neither logical nor 
scientific. I do not even say I believe that an unending 
existence for every individual of the race is not true. But 
belief in ell such matters is of no consequence to me. 
Belief always implies doubt—uncertainty. I would hail 
with delight the positive assurances—the scientific proofs— 
that there is a future life on the spiritual theory. I would 
cot giv a “rush” for the Caristian’s dull heaven; annihila- 
tion would be better, An unending existence, where 
people could progress forever, ought to be true, It seems a 
necessary complement to this life. But I am afraid it is not 


‘* died” years before. 


true, I would travel the American continent over to get 
hold of a materialized spirit—just one—only one. The 
trickery and trappery of dark cabinets will not do. I want 


to hav plenty of daylight on the subject. 

You say I hav not, you think, been ‘‘ hunting for the real 
evidence,” but more intent, you say, in ‘‘ picking flaws.” 
That is precisely the objection which Chriatians urge against 
all Spiritualists and Infidels. I hav been hunting for real 
evideace, if I know my own thoughts. That was what 
caused my skepticism. I am still open, as ever, to convic- 
tion, still as free to accept truth from any source. Yours 
for the truth, W. F. JAMISON. 


am 
Wke Mrnth 


D. M. BENNETT, Editor. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DEC. 28, 1878. 


To Tax a needed step in the spelling reform, we have 
acted upon the advice of the American Philological Associa- 
tion to the extent of dropping the useless final e in the 
words have, give, and live, except in such matter a8 is used 
in making books and pamphlets. It is hoped other periodi- 
cals will see the propriety of this step and act accordingly. 


End of the Volume. 


This number completes Vol. V. of THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

Through five and one-third years it has struggled for an 
existence, during the most disastrous period of financial de- 
pression and hardship that our country has ever known. It 
has been a hazardous experiment, the ultimate success of 
which bas been an unsettled problem, and we are truly glad 
to hav passed through the trying ordeal so well, and that our 
paper has become so thoroughly established in the affec- 
al tions of the Liberals of the country. 
5 We hav doubtless committed some errors, and our judg- 
‘I ment has sometimes been at fault, but our intention has 
been to do the best we knew how. “If we hay fallen short 
of our full duty, we sincerely regret it and hope to run 
more wisely in future. We work for the Liberal public, 
and we wish to perform our work to their satisfaction. It 
has been our one purpose to vindicate the cause of right- 
eousness and truth and to expose the fables of mythology, 
the errors of theology, and the shams of falsehood and 
guperetition. Whether we hav acquitted ourselves well or 
ill our readers must decide. 

We bay endeavored to uphold the principles of free 
thought, free speech, a free press, and free mails. We hav 
opposed, to the extent of our ability, the encroachments 
| that hav been made upon these glorious principles by insid- 
ious, unconstitutional laws, eaacted surreptitiously at the 
i instance of our orthodox opponents and defended by some 
who call themselves Liberals. We trust that we hav dis- 
charged our duty in this direction, and believe that time 
and reflection will convince all rational minds that the free. 
dom of speech, the freedom of the mails, and the freedom 
of the press were better guaranteed by the Constitution as 
framed by our honored fathers thah as tinkered and remod- 
eled by Comstock and the employees of the Y. M. C. A. 
i We believe they will become convinced that all efforts of 

the defenders of sectarianism and bigotry, “whether of the 
orthodox pattern or otherwise, to supplant the liberties of 
the people with a system of moral censorship and espionage 
will be replete with evil to our dearest rights, and are only 
intended as auxiliary aids to priestcraft and mental tryanny 
—a means of punishing Freethought by attacking it under 
another name. We trust that we hav exposed the duplicity 
that has been employed in trying to crush Radicalism uuder 
the name of “ obscenity ;” and we shall labor still more in 
this same direction if duty demands it. Wethink, however, 
that the question has been so well discussed that most per- 
sona will be able to come to correct conclusions upon the 
subject. Of this fact we may rest assured: that we cannot 
be too jealous of the priceless rights given us in the Consti- 
tution, nor can we view with too much apprehension all 
efforts, direct or indirect, to set them aside. 

We trust the coming year may be one of increasing vital- 
ity for Tun Trota SEEKER, Notwithstanding the strin- 
gency of the times, it is hoped that its readers may grow in 

` number, and that its influence may be more widely extend- 
ed, It is desired that every friend of the Liberal cause who 
thinks this paper ought to be sustained to further oppose 
error and superstition will not only subscribe himself but 
i induce as many others to do the same as possible. Let tuose 
who think that it is not yet time for its sun to set and for its 
light to paleinto absolute darkness feel public spirit enough 
to help it along financially in the rough road it has to travel. 
Our expenses are necessarily heavy, and without Liberal 
patronage they cannot be met. ` 
Let us request every one whose time has expired to renew 
as early as possible. We are in arrears ourselves and need 
funds to get us out of debt. If all will renew promptly, it 
will not be a heavy tax on any individual, and will relieve 
our embarrassmeut very much. 
We are sorry that there are any who on account of the 
i hard times decide that they cannot accompany us any 
| : longer, and bid us pursue our wearisome journey without 
į 
i 


la : their company. It makes us sad to part thus with old 
i friends, and it is our hope that they will soon see their mis- 
take and correct it by again sending for the paper. We well 
know that all the churches, all the clergy, and all the min- 
| ions of superstition and bigotry are agaiast us, and if the 

Liberals do not sustain us we must go dowe. Let every one 
| feel a personal pride that THE TRUTH SEEKER livs and 
flourishes. 

Lei us again request the hundreds who are in arrears to 
| pay what they owe us without further delay. We are need- 
i ing every dollar that is due us, and we hope the believers in 
i _ honor and justice will not ask us to wait longer. 
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While we hope that our present readers will continue | which a person should be sent to prison for writing, publish- 
with us and pay promptly as they go, we earnestly request ; ing, or selling. 4 ` 
those who do not want to longer take Taz TRUTH ÑEEKER, | At the first interview we had with him he offered to go. 
and do not intend to pay for it, to. notify us of the fact at , on our bail bond if we were required to giv new bail, and 
once. We cannot afford to send it unless it is paid for. We| we were glad to. accept his kind offer, He performed the 
would be glad to be able to send it broadcast.over the land, | same Kindness for Mr. Bell and Miss Tilton, and we will all. 
without money and without price, but unfortunately we are | long hold his kindness in remembrance. He said he had 
not. We hav only the income from the paper to keep it | got to be too old to attend to any regular business, but that. 
up, and as our expenses run to about $250 per week it will | he was very willing to put in his time when he could do any 
be seen at a glance that all should pay us promptly. good. He seemed glad of the opportunity of doing us & 
We hav made it a rule to continue sending our paper | friendly act in time of need. Now our next duty is to putin 
unless ordered stopped or we hav some good reason to dis- |an appearance at the Court of Sessions in February, 1879. 
continue it, so we hope every person who Wishes it no| In this connection we wish to do a simple act of justice to: 
Jonger will notify us of the fact at once or get their post- Judge O. P. Hurd In September last we animadverted in 
manter to do 80. _] words of censure upon his course in urging the Grand Jury 
The time of many trial subscribers expires With this num- | to find a bill against us and for allowing the Rev. Waldo to. 
ber, and it is possible that some of them may not continue} go before them and urge them in the same direction. The: 
to take the paper; will they please notify us of the fact ? | information that such had been the case came’ to us direct. 
Several persons hav written us to discontinue their paper | from citizens of Watkins, and we supposed it was true; but. 
after a certain date, but as we make no record of such re-| we hav recently léarned that it was not true, and we feel 
ques's, all such are included among those who are asked to | that it is but just to the Judge that we make the statement 
semd us notice to discontinue. We hope, at all events, that | in these columns. In his instructions to the Grand Jury he 
all who are in arrears will be honorable enough to pay the | informed them that ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” had been pronounced 
amount of their indebtedness when they ask to be discon- | -bscene by the U. 8. District Court in Boston, and that he 
tinued. bad read it and considered it obscene; but he did not the 
Let us hope, again, that the number who wish their|second time urge them to find a bill against us, nor- did he 
names removed from our lists will not be large. If they|allow Mr. Waldo to go before them to urge them in the 
Cannot remit for the whole year, a half or even one-fourth | same direction. This charge was based upon incorrect in- 
at a time will be acceptable. Twenty-five cents a month | formation, We certainly do not wish to wrong the Judge, 
for so large a paper as this is by no means an excessive tax | Who stands fair among those who kuow him, and we cheer- 
to those who Wish to see the cause of Freethought flourish. | fully make this correction, 
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Our Attendance at Watkins. 


On the evening of Monday the 16th—our trial in the U. 8. 
Circuit Court of this city being laid over for a few days—iu 
company with Miss Josephine 8. Tilton, we took cars for 
Watkins, Schuyler county, to attend on the behests of the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, held there the present month, 
as prescribed by our bond given in the Court of Sessions, 
before Judge Hurd, in August last. We arrived in time for 
breakfast, and found in waiting upon the same court, W. 8 
Bell and George Mosher, who were indicted at the same 
time and for the same offense with ourselves, 

Our cases had been set by the Prosecuting Attorney for 
the 17th, but no disposition was shown to call them up on 
that day. ` The Court was busy in trying civil cases, such as 
who should pay for a coffin in which a woman was buried 
more than six and a half years ago; who was to blame for 
removing certain line-posts from a certain lot of ground; 
how much a Mr. Ellison was indebted to Dr. Robert Bell 
for defaming him and.asserting that the latter had sworn to 
a falsehood, etc., etc. These tedious cases we were com- 
pelled to listen to while waiting for the great criminal 
offense of selling a copy of ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes” to be called 
up. à i 

The Court of Oyer and Terminer is presided over by 
Judge Martin of E)mira, assisted by two side justices, and 
Judge Hurd of the Court of Sessions was acting as attorney 
in the slander case and others. It seems Judge Martin did 
not thinlc our indictments belonged to be tried in his Court, 
and that they ought to go back to the Court of Sessions, 
which is to sit in February next. So after waiting nearly 
three days we were required to giv new bail that we would 
appear to answer at the Court of Sessions in February, and 
we were then allowed to depart in peace. The next morn- 
ing found us at home at our editorial duties. Mr. Beil pro- 
ceeded to his home in New Bedford, and Miss Tilton re- 
mained in the vicinity of Watkins to visit a friend and sell 
some of Mr. Heywood’s pamphlets. 

The gentleman who offered himself as bail for ug is Mr, 
Samuel G. Crawford of Havana, three or four miles south of 
Watkins. He isa patron of THE TRUTA BEEKER, and is 
really one of the finest specimens of natuge’s noblemen 
with whom we hav had the good fortune ’ become ac- 
quainted. He has reached the ripe age of eighty-three 
years, but is still as active in mind and bedy as many men 
are at forty and fifty. Heis among the earliest settlers of 
Schuyler county, having moved to his present residence 
some sixty years ago and before there was a house where 
the town of Watkins stands. He informed us that he has 
lived fifty-three years in the house he now occupies. He is 
well and favorably known in that section of the country, and 
few men are more respected than he by those whe know him. 
For several years he was Justice of the Peace, and his deci- 
sions in the cases brought before him were regarded as emi- 
nently just. He is a man of high moral principles, and his 
aim through life has been to do his duty and to wrong no 
man. He raised a family of children, three sons of which 
survive, and he hag the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are intelligent, honored members of society, filling responsi- 
ble positions of trust and usefulness, and highly respected 
by all who know them. 

Mr. Crawford was raised in the orthodox church, but his 
honest sentimenta revolted at the idea of God having created 
untold millions of helpless human beings to suffer cruel tor- 
ture for ever and ever; and more than half a century ago, 
during the ministration of Hosea Ballou, he embraced the 
Universalist doctrine, and has since remained a firm disbe- 
liever in the doctrine of hell anda devil. He now holds 
lai TRUTH SEEKER in high esteem and is a regular reader 
of it. 

We felt honored that such a Worthy man should make 
three trips to Watkins for the purpose of seeing us, and we 
highly enjoyed the visits we had with him, He said, asa 
resident for sixty years of Schuyler county, he felt ashamed 
and mortified that its Court should indict four persons as 
criminals for so trivial an affair as selling ‘‘ Cupid’s Yokes.” 
He said he had read the pamphlet, and, while he did not 
approve of its doctrines entirely, he saw nothing in it for 


Our Case in the U. S. Circuit Court. 


When our case was laid over last week on account of our 
going to Watkins, etc., no day was set on which it should 
be called. It is in the open calendar, and may be taken up 
at any time when the District Attorney or Judge Benedict 
may see fit. It may be calied up during the present month, 
or it may lay over till next month. Of course, we are by 
no means anxious to hurry the matter. A reasonable delay 
will not displease us, nor will our chances be lessened by it. 
We only hope that injustice may not be done us, avd that 
the. officers of the Court may not be unduly influenced 
against us. We simply ask for justice. 

Assistant District Attorney Fiero seems to hav our case 
in his control, and we fear he is not too friendly towards us. 
‘In speaking with a party a few days after our arrest, he 
said, “ We hav Bennett again, and we intend to put him 
through this time.” Now, we hope he does not intend to 
“put us through” only as right and justice dictate. We 
also learn that Comstock is fully determined that we shall be 
convicted this time. He was very indignant last year that 
we escaped from his grasp, and now he is particularly 
anxious that the prison doors should close uponus. He 
has said that he: commences no cases without the approval 
of the legal committee of his Vice Society, and it is fair to 
conclude that our case has beeh duly canvassed by his com- 
mittee and that he has been told to *‘ go ahead.” What will 
be the result of this prosecution remains to be seen; but 
with the pardon of Heywood and Floyd before the Court, 
and the disinclination at Watkins to prosecute us, it would 
Beem that the ardor of the District Attorney, and even of 
Comstock himself, would be slightly checked. If they can 
find no greater offenses against Jaw and morality to punish 
than we hav committed, it would seem that their Court 
might take a vacation till after the holidays at least.. 

e 


Pardon of Ezra H. Heywood. 

We are sure every reader of these columns will be rejoiced 
to hear that Mr. Heywood has received the pardon of Presi- 
dent Hayes and that his imprisonment in Dedham Jail has 
terminated, after a cruel duration of seven long months. 
He was liberated on the evening of the 19th, took breakfast 
‘with his friends in Boston on the morning of the 20th, and 
proceeded to join his family at Princeton, where, we Can 
easily imagine, there was a happy meeting. 

Every person who signed the petition for Mr. Heywood’s 
release has reason to congratulate himself for having 
contributed tò the infiuence brought to bear upon the 
President’s mind in regard to the matter, as well as the con- 
tributors to the Defense Fund, a portion of which was used 
in securing Mr. Heywood’s release. Buta very large share 
of credit is due to Mrs. Laura Kendrick, of Boston, who 
made a journey to Washington for the express purpose of 
laying the petition before the President and other par- 
ties concerned, and used her earnest: personal efforts to pro- 
cure the pardon. We well know tle anxiety she felt upon 
the subject, and can rejoice with her in the success. that has 
crowned her efforts. i 

How different must be the feelings of Anthony Comstock, 
by whose machinations Mr. Heywood was sent to prison. 
When he learned that the petition had been forwarded to 
Washington, and that measures were being taken to obtain 
a pardon, with the fiendish instincts which hav always 
actuated him, he sent on inimical affidavits and documents 
concerning Mr. Heywood, and did all in his power to pre- 
veut the pardon being obtained. He must feel particularly 
snubbed by the result, and that his wishes hav been disre- 
garded. What can the man think he has gained by his 
persecution of Mr. Heywood? By a falsehood he procured 
a copy of ‘‘Cupid’s Yokes” to be sent him at Squan Vil- 
lage. He has made several journeys to Boston to prosecute 
his victim; the time and attention of the United States Court, 
was occupied at the trial of the case, and again in hearing 
the. arguments for appeal after conviction ; an honest man 
was unjustly condemned ; a husband and father was’ torn 
from hia wife and little onessconfined with felons and law- 
breakers, and for seven months has been compelled ‘to 


neglect his own business, which has suffered in consequence, - 


ey 
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and to do menial tasks with thieves and robbers—and what 
has been- gained by it all? What has Comstock gained ? 
What bas the Church gained ? The pardon of the President 
has virtually condemned it all, declared the prosecutor a 
mere persecutor, and pronounced Heywood an innocent 
man. The President evidently thought that sending a copy 
of “ Cupid’s Yokes ” through the mail was really no crime 
or he would.not hav pardoned him. And doubtless this 
day he regards E H. Heywood as a far better man than his 
villainons persecutor, Anthony Comstock. 

. The conviction and imprisonment of Mr. Heywood, by 
the highest authority of the United States for publishing his 
earaest convictions is one of the greatest outrages of modern 
times, and must stand as a lasting disgrace on the escutch. 
eon of our proud country—a disgrace that such a man as 
Anthony Comstock should by falsehood decoy hia victim, 
and then be able to manipulate the highest authorities. of the 
government lo procure an unjust imprisonment—a sad, sad 
commentary on the quality of liberty enjoyed in the United 
States and the unjust control wielded by the Church power, 
May the repetition of fhis dismal farce be unknown in our 
land ! , 

The pardon of Floyd by Gov. Rice of Massachusetts, and 
now of Heywood by President Hayes, indicates that the 
panic on *‘ Cupid’e Yokes,” and the scarecrow of obscenity 
is subsiding, and that a rule of common sense is being in- 
augurated, It is to be hoped that the rule. of Comstockism 
and sectarian persecution in our country is at an end. 

We learn that a thankagiving or jollification meeting, 
or a Heywood reception, will be held on the evening of 
dan, 8, 1879, and we trust it will be largely attended. 

In this connection we will lay before our readers a copy 
of Mr, Heywood’s letter to the President with the prelimi- 
mary remarks as given in the Boston Globe. It will be seen 
that Mr. Heywood does not cringingly beg for pardon for 
‘any Wrong he has committed, but like a deeply injured citi- 
‘zen of this-republic he aska to be released, because he has 
been wronged, because of his declining health, and because 
‘of the urgent needs of his family. 


$ 

A NovEL Perition.—In view of the fact that the text of 
President Hayes’ pardon of E. H. Heywood, as published 
yesterday, makes it appear that he applied for pardon in 
the ordinary sense of that phrase, we publish below Mr. 
Heywoods’ application, that the grounds of it may be 
known to the public. 

“ To the President: [hav the honor to represent that I was 
indicted, tried, convicted, and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment at herd labor for having sent through the mails 
a certain essay entitled “ Cupid's Yokes,” of which I am the 
author. That Iam informed that about six thousand of my 
fellow-citizers hav petitioned the Presideat for my pardon. 
That these petiiions were referred by the President to his 
Attorney-General for examination and report, and that the 
Attorney General has made his report and has recommen¢ed 
a pardon. That the President has beeu pleased to observe 
to one of my friends that | hav made no application for Ex- 
ecutive clemency. Assuming that this omission may in 
some way embarrass the President, I now present this my 
application for the intervention of the President in my be- 
haif in the exercise of bis pardoning power. I do this— 
First, because I hav never believed that what I hed done 
was apy infraction of the law. Second, because, in writing 
and sending this essay it is not claimec by any oue, so far as 
I am advised, that I had any criminal intent. Third, 
because, as the author of this essay, I only gave expression 
to views couscientivusly entertained by me, in the hupe and 
belief that I might thereby benefit my fellow-men. Fourth, 
because my health is being daily impaired by reason of my 
imprisonment. Fifth, because I do ‘not believe that the 
public welfare to any extent demands my incarceration. 
On the contrary, I sincerely. believe that my imprisonment 
äs an outrage upon the rights of free speech and a free press. 
Sixth, because my helpless family, to whom I am bound by 
the tenderest ties of love aud affection, are suffering bitterly 
iby reason of my imprisonment. 3 

“ If these considerations, together with others which hav 
lbeen brought to the attention of the President, shall, in his 
‘opinion, justify and call for my release, I shall be pro- 
foundly grateful. If, on the other hand, the President shall 
be of the opinion that his duty forbids his interference in 
my case, l hav no other appeal to make, but will endure as 
patiently as in me lies the keen sufferings which are my 
daily lot and the great wrong which has been done me, 
until my term expires or death shall come to my rescue. 

“ With sentiments of highest regard, I hav the honor to 
be your friend and fellow-citizen, Ezra H. Heywoop.” 


Unconstitutionality of the Comstock Postal Law. 


An edi:orial in the New York Sun of the 238d inst. con- 
tains the following sensible remarks : 


We do not believe in the constitutionality of the Jaw 
under which ghis cofiviction [Hey wood’s] took place. The 
Government’ iis nothing to do with the moral or intellect- 
ual quality of the matter transmitted through the mails. It 
has no right of discrimination, If it may discriminate for 
a good purpose, it may discriminate for a bad purpose. The 
power is fraught with too much danger of abuse to be 
safely intrusted to the Government. i 

In early anti-slavery times a determined effort was made 
to exclude from the mails in the slaveboiding states every 
denunciation of the sum of all iniquitics, human slavery. 
The people protesied against the espionage put upon the 
mails, against the interference with the freedom of the 
press. We condemn the attempt to interfere with the mails 
now, though it be with a very different intent, becanse it 
violates the same great, essential principles of liberty. 


It seems singular how any sensible person can come to’ 
When once matter is deposited in į 
“the mails, and the requisite amount of stumps is attached, 


any other conciusion. 


it is sacred, and the Government has no kind uf business to 
inspect it to ascertain its moral character, whether it is good 


A Few Questions. 


If the Vice Society of this city, or.its very officious agent, 
or the Judges, or the prosecuting attorneys of the United 
States Courts really wish to suppress vice and crime, would 
it not be well for them to direct their attention to where they 
undoubtedly exist ? 

` Can they not find in this city and everywhere large num- 
bers of robbers, some called capitalists, bankers, stock bro- 
kers, insurance officers, trustees, guardians, dealers in 
various commodities, etc., etc., who are constantly deepoil- 
ing honest people, including widows and orphaps, of their 
property, turning them out almost naked in the world like 
shorn Jambs in a tempest ? 

Cin they not find some ten thousand places in this city 
where intoxicating drinks are sold, and where drunkards 
and criminals by the thousand are made, and where moth- 
ers and children are robbed of money which should feed 
and clothe them ? 

Can they not find scores of concert and dance-houses where 
dissolute men and women nightly congregate and indulge 
in indecencies, vices, and crimes of an indescribable and 
horrible character ? 

Can they not find in this city alone one thousand houses 
of prostitution and assignation, where virtue is sold for 
money, and where adultery, promiscuity, and the grossest 
sexual immoralities are constantly being committed ? 

Can they not find numerous gambling hells, of high and 
low degree, where men are nightly robbed of thousands of 
doliars and where the worst crimes are committed ? 

Can they not find in the cellars and attics of our lowest 
streets hundreds, yes, thousands, of sueak-thieves, robbers, 
and even murderers, who subsist in the vilest and most 
criminal manner ? 

Can they not discover, in any desired number, mock-auc- 
tions, Peter Funk shops, professed gift concerns, aod 
swindling establishments of all kinds, where unsuspecting 
visitora from the “rural districts: and other localities are 
almost constantly being rubbed of their scanty means ? 

If pernicious liierature—that which is a positive damage 
to the young—is what they are after, can they not find dime 
novels, ‘‘ blood-and-thunder ” stories, boys’ and girls’ maga- 
zines, and publications of a similarly bad character iu 
almost countless profusion on nearly every news stand in 
the city and. being sent in all directions by hundreds of 
thousands of copies ? 

Can they not fiud in every book-store and at every book- 
stand in the city and in the county, as well asin nearly all 
the private libraries in the country, the writings of Shuk- 


rapere, Boccaccio, Rabelais, Montaigne, Sterne, Smollet, 


Fielding, Byron, Burns, aud other writers, in which, in the 
aggregate, can be found more than ten thousand times the 
obscenity contained in © Cupid’s Yokes ”? 

Cau they not find in the Bible House, in every book- 
store in the city and county, in every Sunday-school, in 
a large number of the common schools and in near.y every 
house and cabin in the land one or more copies of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures—and in the aggregate probably twenty-five 
millions of copies—in a single copy of which there is fully 
a thousand times as much indecency and obscenity as 
exists in ‘‘ Cupid's Yokes ?” 

If they are really looking for wrongs to punish is it nec- 
essary that they should huut up and hunt down an old man 
whose only alleged offense is depositing a single copy of 
t Cupid’s Yokes ” in the public mails ? 

Is it not some other reason that sends them after this old 
man than the crimes that he has committed? Is it not þe- 
cause he is a heretic and avows an unbelief in the popular 
theology of the time? ; 

Is it really a crime to deny popular doctrines and to ad- 
vocate unpopular ones for which the United States Courts 
should deprive a man of his property and his liberty? 

When the Government of our country—by the strong 
arm of its power, by its attorneys, marshals, judges, and 
courts—deprives a man of his dearest rights for opinion’s 
sake, has it not absolutely descended to a despotism that 
would disgrace any Government in-the Old World and 
wholly ont of character for the Government of the United 
States late in the nineteenth century? 

Should uut every attempt at usurpation of the rights and 
liberties of the people ou the part uf the agents and repre- 
sentatives of the Government be frowned down by the entire 
people, and should not the utmost freedom of thought and 
expression be allowed? Should not freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of the 
mails be pre-erved with the utmost jealousy and persistency 
of purpose? 


Tampering with the Mails. 


We hav excellent reasons for believing that pamphlets 
and books which we duly stamp and deposit in the mail in 
this city are intercepted and uot sent ‘to their destination as 
they should be. We hav received nearly a hundred letters 
from persons to. whom we know we hav mailed pamphlets, 
informing us that the matter so mailed never came to hand. 
This kind of business is doubtless performed by Anthony 
Comatock or by his orders, for we hope there is not another 
man in anywise connected with the postal department mean 
enough to be guilty of such an act. It is an outrage upon 
the rights of freemen worthy of the most severe condem- 
nation. It is doubtless done under the sanction of th- 
postal law of 1873, which is the only authority that can be 


or bad, black or white, moral or immoral, decent or inde- | adduced that in the slightest degree justifies such acts of 
cent, Its only duty isto transport the matter duly mailed | censorship and inspection of io moral quality of the mails. 


to its place of destination with the least possible delay, and ; 


It seems most singular how any liberal-minded man can 


without censorship or espionage. To yield this important | advocate anything of the kind. If pdSt-office clerks hav 


take. 


. point is to surrender one of the grandest principles of | the right to inspect and throw out mail matter and confis- 
American liberty. tis the last step a Liberal or one call- 
ing himself a Liberal ora lover of liberty ever ought to’ 


cate it because they pronounce it irdecent,; they hay fully 
as much right to throw out other matter because they deem 
it immoral or heretical. We can never more hav free mails 


in this country if any kind of censorship or espionage is to 
be tolerated. No Government inspection or inquisition into 
the moral matter of the mails is wanted or should be toler- 
ated. So long as we pretend to hav a free Government, let 
us insist upon free mails. 


Great Encouragement, 


Mr. ©. D. B. Mills, Chairman of the N. L. League OF 
AMERICA— the shining apcstle of respectability and mo- 
rality, who all along has been opposed to the League move- 
meat, but who joined it especially in the Abbot interest but 
a few days before the assembling of the Syracuse Congress 
and just in time to help lead in the revolt and divide the 
organization because Wright, Green, Palmer, Wakeman & 
Co. were not moral enough to suit his refined taste, and who 
made himself busy in traducing those who did not just 
agree with him, and gave information to the Syracuse 
papers that the opponents of Mr. Abbot were vile Free- 
lovers, defenders of obscenity, dealers in nastiness, etc.— 
this same Mr. Mills is out in a letter in The Index which is 
calculated to giv great comfort to the cultured faithful. He 
sa ys, “A lady of high culture and eminent worth” in Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, sympathizes with Mr. Mills and Mr, Abbot, 

Another cultured ‘‘ lady in Battle Creek, Mich., of not 
less exalted worth and royal character,” writes that she is 
also in sympathy with Mills and Abbot. 

.A gentleman in Lake City, Minnu.—undoubtedly cultured 
also—has sympathy in the same direction. 

And still another gentleman in Maple Rapids, Mich.— 
whether cultured or not is not stated, but evidently respect- 
able—who likewise has sympathy in the same direction with 
the other three, approving of Mr. Abbot's dividing the 
League because seventy-six voted for Mr, Elizur Wright 
instead of himself. 

The League OF AMERICA ought to be very happy over 
this outburst of sympathy, and more particularly in view of 
the fact that the efficient Mr, Mills is soon to start out on a 
Western tour, during which he will organize all the Leagues 
of America that are awaiting his service if they will only 
pay all expenses. All this encouragement is intensified by 
the first League of Boston, which after nearly two months of 
deliberation, has at length concluded to follow Mr. Abbot to 
America in taking sericus umbrage because he was not voted 
for by enough of the “ vile obscenists ™ and dealers in nasti- 
ness to elect him. Had they only voted for Mr. A. instead of 
Mr. W., their characters would hav been spotless. But let 
the Americans take courage and be very hopeful, the first 
League of Bos‘on is all right, two cultured women and two 
respectable gentlemen sympathize with them, and Mr. Mills 
ig soon to start West. : 


A Terrible Responsibility. 

If the Christian religion is true, and if it is a fact that of 
the uncounted millions of human beings that are brought: 
into the world but the smallest fraction of them inherit: 
eternal life and enter into the joys of Puradise, while the 
great bulk of the race are cast dowa in the region of eternal 
torment, what a great wrong Christian parents commit 
by bringing children into existence, Cannot they under- 
stand that in ninety-nine chances in a hundred they are 
peopling the regions of the damned? Can they placidly 
view the situation when they reflect that not more than one 
per cent of the human family form the elect that are ad- 
mitted into happiness, while ninety per cent are cast into 
the fire that never is quenched and where the worm dieth 
not? What a fearful wrong they are guilty of, to be sure | 
What a crime to bring helpless creatures into existence to 
be damned forever and ever. How can any man or woman 
who believes the claims of Christianity ever be guilty of so 
monstrous a crime as to aid in bringing a human being into 
existence ? If the chances of salvation are so small and 
the yawning gulf of hell so large, they never, never ought 
to be the means of placing a single soul in the remotest 
danger of being cast into that terrible gulf. Assuredly 
believers in Christianity ought never to marry nor hav 
children. 

: Bound Volumes à 
Of Tar Truta SEEKER for 1878 will soon be ready for 
sending out to those who wish a copy, well bound in cloth, 
for $4 00, containing 832 pages. We hav but a limited 
number of copies and can fill. but a limited number of 
orders. Of course all will not speak at once. 

— om 

OWING toa damaged lot of paper we are sbort of number 
50 of Tax TRUTH Stexer for Dec. 14th. Those who bav 
copies on hand and do not care to retain (hem will confer a 
favor on us by mailing thm to us, They may draw upon. 
us for the value in tracts or anything we hav to offer. 

Oo 

Let those who are renewing for 1879 remember that by 
sending $5 00 they will pay for Taz TRUTH SEEKER one 
year and will be entitled to a copy of either “The World’s 
Sages,” Amberley’s “Analysis of Religious Belief,” “ The 
Champions of the Church,” or Thomas Paine’s great works 
in one volume. For $3.50 they pay for THE TRUTH SEEKER 
one year and obiain a copy of the ‘‘ Humphrey-Bennett Dis- 
cussion,” “Proceedings and Addresses at Watkins,” or 
“ Interrogatories to Jehovah,” bound in cloth. 


OOo 


By the by, The Index bas rever found it convenient to copy 
into its columns Mr. Froihingham’s letter declaring his 
opinion in favor of the repeal of the Comstock laws, a8 he 
was requested to do. Possibly the editor deems it of suff- 
cient consequenc: to lumber up its columns wiih the space 
requiring the announcement of new Leagues joining the 
Americana, or old Leaguers declaring allegiance to the same, 
may hav crowded it out. Mr, Frothinghaw’s opinion might 
possibly offset that of H. Clay Neville of Ozark, 
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Communications. 


Jesus and his Apostles. 
BY ANTICHRIST. 


A column and a quarter will suffice to answer the four 
columns of W. E. Coleman’s strictures on “Antichrist.” 

He says he has carfully read our articles in the Investiga- 
tor during the past three (four) years. : 

If so what excuse has he for falsifying eur fundamental 
position? He says that ‘‘ Antichrist has labored vigorously 
to make the world believe that Christianity originated from 
astronomical allegory,” and he adds that Mrs. Chappel- 
smith has completely refuted that theory in the Investigator 
and ‘“‘ routed Antichrist, horse, foot, aad dragoons.” 

Either we or our critic hav been dreaming. When did 
we ever even allude to such @ theory, much less advocate 
it? On that question we stand about 8 to , and Mrs. 
Chappellamith will be as much surprised as ourself to learn 
that she bas routed us. Our critic ought to know that she 
and we are in entire accord on the question of the historical 
existence of Jesus and his twelve apostles. She differed 
with us on a side issue some time ago, not on the main 
question. 

Here endeth the first lesson. 

Mr. Coleman attempts to refute our allegation that 
Kipha is the only proper name, so far as we know, that 
has ever been translated instead of being transferred. He 
points to 4a Mashiach, translated ho Christos. Does he 
mean to aver that “the anointed” is a proper name? 
We hav a Baptist translation of the New Testament in 
which fo Ohristos is generally and very properly rendered” 
“the anointed,” for it is an epithet, not a surname, even 
when the defiuite article is improperly omitted. 

Nor are the titles of crowned heads, such as William 
the Silent (le taciturne) Philip the Fair (le bel), etc., proper 
names, but epithets. But even if you insist on calling them 
proper names, they a)l hav the definite article prefixed, which 
neither Kipha nor Petros ever had. Whether Kipha was 
Simon’s surname before Jesus met him, as Matthew and 
Luke tell us, or a surname given to him by Jesus, as Mark 

and John say, he wag never called “the Rock.” 

The change of the name Saul to Paul was not a transla- 
tion, and James is only one of the English equivalents of 
Jakob or Iakobos. 

Here endeth the second lesson. 

The third and last main point of our critic ig one which 
we met in this way four years ago. 

‘The Christ of Christendom is the Pauline Carist, the 
historic existence of whom depends upon what Paul believed 
and taught. Now Paul was a mystic. He preached 
u Christ crucified "—as if others preached Christ not cruci- 
fied. He (or rather some other writer assuming his name) 
says in 2 Tim., ii, 8, ‘‘ Christ was raised from the dead 
according to my Qospel”—as if according to some other Gos- 
pel he was not raised from the dead. Paul never saw Jesus 
except in imagination (1 Cor, xv, 8), sud never met but two 
or three of the so-called apostles, namely, Peter (or rather 
Cephas), James, and Joha (Gal. i, 18, 19, and ii, 9). Query: 
Who was this Cephas mentioned by Paul many years before 
the Evangelists wrote their Gospels ? And who was this 
James the brother of the Lord, and what kind of a brother 
was be to the Son of God ? And who wasthe Lord Jesus 
Christ that appeared to Paul in an abnormal state, or as to one 
born out of due time, that is, prematurely born? Reject- 
ing as pure fiction his miraculous conversion, with all its 
accompaniments #3 recorded in Acts, but not at ali corrobo- 
rated by Paul himself in his Epistles, and making due 
allowance for interpolations and mystifications in his writ- 
ings, may not all he wrote concerning Christ apply as well 
to the ancient Hindoo Christna as to the Jesus whose fabu- 
lous biography was afterwards composed as a fiction, but 
after the lupse of a century or two came to be credited by 
the multitude as fact.” 

It was our intention to discuss the question of Paul’s 
Jesus further before concluding our work. We admitted at 
the outset that this was a formidable point, indeed ‘it was the 
only difficulty of any magnitude in our way. But there is 
considerable to be said on the mythical side of the question, 
in spite of the dogmatic assumptions of our critic. 1. Paul 
knows nothing of Judas, nor indeed of any of the Galilean 
Apostles, and he names other persons as apostles. His 
James, Kipha, and John are evidently not Galilean fisher- 
men, but priests of Jerusalem. 2, The sight which he had 
of the risen Jesus was undo abtedly like that of the other 
brethren; 500 of them togeth r saw him at a materializing 
seance. 3. The earliest app erince of Paul's Epistles that 
we kuow of was inthe hands .: the so-called heretic Mar- 
cion, a Gnostic who denied | 18t Jesus was ever born, or 
that he was anything butapicntom. Those Epistles were 
no doubt tampered with aft twards to suit the Catholic 
creed. 4. In arecent article (iov. 13), we proved that the 
Gnostics who believed ta an ‘deal Jesus flourished before 
the Christian era, and itisad itted that in the 2nd century 
Gnosticism had spread over the whole civilized world, 
while orthodox Christianity h «a scarce yet obtained a foot- 
hold. = 

But, happily, we are now relieved of all diffculty in 
regard to Paul by the discovery, made by our brother 
« Seholasticus,” that he lived before the Christian era, 
contemporary with a Simon Kipha who died on a tower 
about 39 B. c., both being disciples of Jesus, the son of 
Mary and Joseph Pandera. Our esteemed brother has 


blown up the snag with a charge of nitro-glycerine, and 
« Antichrist’ now finds plain sailing. The Toldoth Jeshu 
atory, revised from the Hebrew text, aud with full notes by 
“ Scholesticus,” will be appended to our forthcoming work, 
half of which is already set up. i 

A few minor points by our critic we will barely glance 
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at. He says the fact of the objective existence of Jesus and | 
‘his twelve apostles, and of the crucifixion about the time 
specified in the gospels, has been established by scientific | 
proof. This we emphatically deny. 

He says that no proof exists that Cephas, James, and 
John were Essenians. We hav in former articles adduced 
considerable evidence that they were. 

He says the Talmud and the Apocalypse afford evidence 
of the objective existence of Jesus and his apostles. Yes, 
the Talmud says that they lived a hundred years before 
the time of Pontius Pilate, which agrees with the Toldoth 
Jeschu story. But we find nothing in the Apocalypse to 
confirm the gospel legend. On the contrary, what the Rev- 
elator says about ‘‘the twelve apostles of the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world” reads very much like 
an astronomical allegory. 


‘ruin, from which nothing can save them but a right about 


Our critic avers that ‘not a vestige of a mythical Messiah 
can be found in early Christian literature.”” With all the 
early Christian literature at hand we affirm that it is full of 
evidence of a mythical Jesus. 

If Mr. Coleman shall be able to find in our forthcoming 
book an argument half as weak as his about Petros, or a 
blunder a tenth part as bad as his about our maintaining 
the solar mythical theory, we will forgive him for finding 
our “speculations invariably strained, far-fetched, fanciful, 
and baseless,” and for characterizing our arguments as ‘‘ab- 
surd and puerile.” 

—_— 


The Question of the Hour. 


ABSTRACT OF A EPEECH DELIVERED IN BOSTON BY 
DR. T, A. BLAND. 

John Stuart Mill said: “ The fatal defect of the monetary 
system of England is found in the doctrine that paper 
money must be redeemed in gold or silver coin;’ and 
adds: ‘‘ The adoption of this heresy by the United States 
of America has been the source of infinite harm, resulting 
as it has, in a constant succession of inflations and panics.” 
One hundred years ago we had a revolution; but in view of 
the fact that we still hav class legislation, ard cling to the 
system of political economy inherited by us from our mo- 
nsarehal ancestors, the question, ‘‘ Do revolutions revolution- 
ize?” is pertinent. Our revolution was only partial, We 
got rid of monarchy and entered upon the experiment of 
republicanism. The Declaration of Independence declares 
all men free and equal, but for eighty years our Constitu- 
tion and statutes, recognized slavery. Equal rights to all, 
exclusive privileges to none, is a cardinal doctrine in theory, 
but in the face of this grand and fundamental idea of free- 
dom, we hav gone beyond the old monarchies in fostering 
monopolies by special legislation. To such lengths hav 
we gone in this direction that railroad, bank, and otber 
gigantic corporations rule this country, controlling legisla- 
tures and influencing the action of Congresses, Cabinets, 
and Presidente. Through special legislation the railroad 
rings hav robbed the people of a large portion of the public 
lands, and through the same means the bankers hav absorbed 
the profitsof Jabor to such an extent as to bankrupt a large 
portion of the men of enterprise and reduce the wage classes 
to a condition little less tolerable than that of the serfs and 
paupers of Europe. The bankers hav had a monopoly of 
the currency of the country, and hav thus been able to tax 
labor and enterprise at will in the form of usury, and to 
change prices at will by manipulating the money market. 

The cumulative power of usury is little understood, save 
by financial experts. Could the masses of the people who 
pay interest, and this includes zi} save those who receive it, 
compréhend the gubject as fully as the banker, the broker, 
and the insurance actuary understand it, they would see 
themselves practically standing on the brink of an abyss of 


face, a radical change in the financial policy of the country, 
and the adoption of some plan by which the power of usury 
can be broken. The indebtedness of the United States, pub- 
lic and private, is estimated at not less than $10,000,000,000. 
The following figures are furnished officially by the Bureau 
of Statistics. We use round numbers only; National 
debt, two billion two-hundred thousand dollars; State debt, 
$359,000,000; county debt, $200,000 000; municipal debt, 
$100 000,000 ; railroad debt, $2,300,000,000; private debt, 
(including that of individuals and firms,) $4,8650,000,000. 
Grand total, ten billions of dollars. ($10,000,000,000). . This 
enormous sum of $10,000,000,000 is perhaps an under state- 
ment of the aggregate indebtedness of the United States. 
The average rate of interest on all classes of debts is about 
seven per cont, making an aggregate interest of $700,000,000, 
and this sum if not paid, is annually added to the principal, 
increasing the interest the second year to near $750,000,000. 

Are we paying the interest on our debt? We answer, 
no; nor is it possible for us to pay it, for the following 
nemed reasons: According to the census of 1870 the as- 
sessed value of the entire property, both real and personal, 
in the United States was $16,000,000,000. The estimated 
value is placed at $30,000,000,000. We accept the larger 
amount as correct. At least one third of this sum repre 
sents idle and of course unproductive ‘capital, as farm 
lands not under tillage. We hav $20,000,000,000 asa work- 
ing capital with which to carry on farming, manufacturing, 
merchandising, ete., etc. In the matter of profits, exact 
figures cannot be obtained; but we hav them supplied with 
sufficient practical accuracy from the Bureau of Statistics to 
enable us to approximate the truth very closely. The aver- 
age net profit on all business, farming, manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, etc., etc., is under three per cent, on the esti- 
mated capital of twenty billions of dollars. " With a view to 
reliability, we put it at-three per cent, or six hundred mili- 
ions of dollars. This is our aggregated total productive 
income auxually, on the basis of a total capita) valuation of 
twenty billions of dollars, With this six hundred millions 
we must meet $700,060,000 of interest ; or, failing to do s0, 


in public securities. 


preciation in value of the bonds. 
would doubtless swell the aggregate to largely over two 
millions in uet profit. 
enacted the law by which these bonds were issued under 


we must add the amount of the deficiency to the interest- 
bearing debt, thus increasing the aggregate indebtedness 
and correspondingly adding to the interest. To pay 8 
debt of $700,000,000 with an income of $600,000,000 would 
be a feat of financial skill not yet developed.” It were ab- 
surd to assert that we can possibly escape bankruptcy if the 
present rate of inlerest is to be maintained. 

The inevitable conclusion fiom the foregoing premises is 
that the creditor class, the money lenders, are destined un- 
der the present system to absorb the entire wealth of the 
continent in a very short time, and reduce the debtor class 
to practical serfdom. 

We bay said that the average of usury is seven per cent. 
There is one class of public creditors who receive very 
nearly, if not quite fifteen per cent annually on their money, 
the national bankers, who hold four hundred millions of 
dollars in five and six per cent Government bonds, many of 
which cost their owners less than one-half their face value, 
and all were bought at far less than their face ‘value; 
and this same class of capitalists hold, in addition, $350,: 
000,000 in national bank notes which cost them nothing, 
but which are loaned to the people at interest varying at 
from seven to twelve per cent, owing to locality, and thus 
they realize in dividends about fifteen per cent on their 
invested capital. if one-dollar loaned at fifteen per cent 
compound interest for one hundred years will amount to one 
million seventy thousand dollars, how long will it take the na- 
tional bankers alone to absorb the entire wealth of this con- 
tinent? One hundred years ago, Anselm Rothschild, a 


German Jew, laid the foundation of the fabulous wealth 


now controlled by his descendants, “He began his career as 
a pawnbroker, but after getting a few thousand dollars he 
started a bank. During the past century the house of 
Rothschild has confined its business to banking and dealing 
The rate of interest received by them 
has not averaged over four per cent per annum; yet their 
total accumulations are estimated at six hundred millions.’ 


Had the rate been fifteen per cent per annum, instead of 


four tke Rothschilds would by this time hav owned this 


planet and all its accumulated wealth. In 1864, five money- 
lenders in a Western city bought five hundred thousand 
dollars of United States six per cent gold-bearing bonds for 
two hundred thousand dollars, gold coin. 
bonds with the Sub-Treasurer, they securéd four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in national bank notes, 
they loaned to business men at ten per cent per annum. 
That was fourteen years ago, 
interest on the five hundred thousand dollar bonds four 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars ; interest on the 
four hundred and fifty thousand dollars currency which 
ccst them nothing, six hundred thousand dollars. The 
present cash value of their bonds, which coat them two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, is about six hundred thousand dollars. 
Thus their investment of two hundred thousand dollars in 
1864 has grown to the enormous sum of one million, six hun- 
dred thousand doliars,a net profit of one million four hundred 
thousand dollars! 


Depositing these 
These 


They hav received in gold 


This estimate deals only with the profits 
arising from a computation of simple interest and the ap- 


Compound interest 
The Congress of the United States 


the pressure of the advice and influence of the bank lobby. 
It is charitable to suppose that our patriotic Congreasmen 
were ignorant of financial laws, and acted upon the advice 
of the only class of men who offered to instruct them. 
This clase, the money monopolista, controlled Congress in 


their own interest. The result is, the rapid enrichment of 


themselves and the almost ulter ruin of the laboring and 
producing classes, The men who hay controlled ihe finan- 
cial legislation of the country from the beginning to this 
date, and notably during the last fifteen years, constitute an 
insignificant minority. Their victims outnumber them _ 
more than five hundred to one. In view of this fact, it 
seems a waste of words to point out a remedy for our ills 
ina country in which the vote of the debtor counts as much 
as ihatof the creditor. In a country in which the hod-car- 
rier, the ploughman and the banker meet as peers at the 
polls, the law-makers are but the servants of the people, and 
the statutes enacted one day may be repealed the next. 
The bankers hav dictated our financial policy in their own 
interest. It behooves the people now to dictate a new 
policy which shall be in their interest. This involves not 
merely a reform but a revolution, and thia revolution is 
actually begun. It begun when the Government, failing to 
borrow money from the banks to meéb tha expenses of the 
late war, issued legal-tender greenbacks with which to feed 
and ¢lothe and pay the army. It was checked for a while 
by the interest-bearing bond scheme of the bankers, and the 
wheels of progress went backward on the dial of time. 
But the stupendous fraud of this selfish scheme hes been 
detected at last, and the revolution goes forward again with 
accelerated speed. Intelligence is grappling with igno- 
rance, philanthropy with selfishness, honesty with frand, 
democracy with aristocracy, civilization with barbarism, 
liberty with despotism. Our monetary. system has been 
and is, in large measure, a barbarous one, It still ties com- 
merce down to money that ls coined from substances, gold 
and silver, which are limited in quantity and fluctuating in 
values, hence disturbers of trade, articles that are alternately 
money and merchandise. This brings us to the question, 
What is money? 

Aristotle says: ‘‘ Money is a measure of values, a medium 
of exchange, an invention of man, not a product of nature.” 
It is a creature of law, he adds, and ‘‘ may be composed of 
any substance most convenient for the purpose.” Gold ia 
not money ; silver is not money ; paper is not money ; but 
money can be made of gold, silver, or paper, and when 
coined (stamped) by a government, and made legal-tender | 
by law, it possesses uniform value, whatever the material of 


. continue to starve until the normal volume is restored and 


which it ia made. Cathay coined money from the bark of 
the mulberry tree. Lycurgus demonetized gold and silver, 
and issued iron coins as the legal money of Sparta. Cartha- 
gena coined money of leather; so did France as late as 1360. 
in 1635 grains of corn and beans, as well as musket balle, 
were current money in’ Massachusetts. Thomas Baring 
says that in 1847, silver not being a legal tender in England, 
it was impoasibie. to raise any sum of money in London on 
sixty thousand pounds of silver, and that in 1864 not one 
rupee could be got on twenty thousand pounds of gold in 
the city of Calcntta, gold not being legal money. there at 
that time. This great London banker is strong authority, 
and his testimony clearly establishes the proposition that 
gold and silver are no more money than paper is until made 
so by law. We hav at present in this country eight kinds 


-of money. The gold dollar supposed to be worth, intrinsi- 


cally, one hundred cents ; the Bland silver dollars, worth 
ninety-seven cents; the trade dollar, ninety-eight cents; two 
half-dollars, eighty-eight cents; twenty five-cent nickles, 
seventeen cents; thirty-three and one-third three cent nick- 
ele, sixteen cents ; one hundred copper coins, 7 cents ; the 
dollar greenback, 0 cents. These in spite of the difference 
in the value of the substance of which they are made, rank 
alike as money in. the payment of a debt or in purchasing 


any article that is for sale, and you hard-money men all 
know it. ` 


Money is the life-blood of commerce. It is to the body 
politic what the blood is to the living body. A healthy 
man has fifteen pounds of good biood, that is blood at par, 
in his system. This starts from a common center, the 
heart, circulates throughout the entire system, returning 
through regular channels to the point of issue. Suppose 
some contraction quack should decide that the man had too 
much blood and should tap some of the veins and contract 
the circulation to seven and one-half pounds, would not the 
man faint and fall prostrate ? Justasour nation has fainted, 
and now lies prostrate in its commercial and productive en- 
terprises, as the result of the recent enormous contraction of 
our circulating medium. In the supposed case the quack 
would call a council of bis kind, and they, finding the 
blood centered in the heart and other centers, giv it as their 
opinion that there js still too much, and that still further 
contraction of the circulation is all that is indicated. 
Would they not prove themselves as wise as our hard-mon- 
ey political doctors do, when after having by their quackery 
in Congress paralyzed the country still prescribe further 
contraction of the currency, because they find the money 
congested in the banks and won't circulate? Neither of 
them take a very comprehensive view of the subject, or 
they would see that the reason it don’t circutate is that the 
volume is not sufficient to force into the small channels of 
the extremities (the capillaries), where industrious little 
broplasts (workingmen) are starving for want of it, and must 


equilibrium established. This is the great mission of the 
new party of which General B. F. Butler is the chosen 
leader. He is no political quack, but a statesman of broad, 
scientific views; and he should not only be made Governor 
of Massachusetts, but President of the United States, The 
old commonwealth has not been called upon to contribute 
one of her sons to the nation as Chief Magistrate for fifty 
years. She is soon to hav that honor, She is to be asked 
to giv to thé country as its President her greatest son ; and 
when this gift has been madb, she will hav contributed the 
largest brain, the best balanced head, and the atiffest spinal 


column that ever crossed the threshold of the national 
mansion. 


The Liberal League Movement. 


The Chairman of the Executive Committee of the N, L. 
L, has Issued and sent to each member of that committee the 
following circular : eN 
SALAMANCA, N, Y, Dec. 5, 1878. 

Dear Bir: At the National Liberal League Congress, re- 
cently held in the city of Syracuse, you were elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
League, to represent your'state on that committee. 

I send you this circular to notify you of your election, or 
re-election, and request your acceptance of the same ; and 
allow nie to say that I hope you will accept and do all in 
your power to agsist the Liberal League movement, 

And in the first place, if you hav not already done it, 
please appoint from your state four active friends of our 
party, to constitute, with yourself as chairman, the Liberal 
League State Committee of your state. As you will notice 
by a resolution of the late L. L. Congress, it is suggested 
that a majority of your committee be located so near to each 
other that they can conveniently get together for consulta- 
tion. 7 i 
And I would suggest that it would be a good work with 
which to commence the labors of the State Committee for it 
to issue an address to the Liberals of the state, urging upon 
them the importance ef our movement, and of a thorough 
organization everywhere to assist its advancement. Other 
important work will readily suggest itself to the Committee. 
The Board of Directors of the N. L. L, are preparing a 
small tract in Which will be published with our platform, a 
form of Constitution for Local Leagues, and instructions for 
organizing them. Each Executive Committeeman of the 
various atates and territories will be provided with as many 
copies as he may desire for distribution. 

What the cauce demands at this time is a great increase of 
the number of Local Liberal Leagues, The Board of Direc- 
tors are of the opinion that if all our State Committees and 
friends of the cause in various states will at once*go vigor- 
ously to work, before the meeting of the next Liberal 
League Congress a thousand Leagues will be entitled to rep- 
resentation, - 

This is a circular letter, but I hope it will receive the same 
attention aa if it were written. Very truly yours, 

H, E @unen, Chairman Ex. Com. Nl. L. 


Ore 


The Gruth Seeker, December 26, 1878. 


Pious Correspondence. 


Deacon Skidmore’s Eighteenth Letter. 
HOME AFFLICTIONS, 
Zion Hi, N. J., Dee. 23, 1878. 


Mz, Enirvr: I hope that our Kristyan frends at 


Watkins did not sukseed in sending yu to prizon 
and that yu hav got back to yure old plase agen. 


I think I kan realize how hard and kruei it wood be 


to send a man ov yure.aje to prizon—taking him 


away from hiz family and hiz bizness for such a 
| triveal offense. 


I think it wood be a disgrase to the 
state ov New York and to our fre institushuns, so 


kallid. For wun, Ino I wood feel like hanging my 
hed in shame that our relijun and our sense ov justis 
waz no better than to persekute and punish an old 
man like yu bekauz yu don’t think just az uther 
Bat, az I 
sed, I hope yu are back home agen and that the 
Watkins peepel will be kontent to let yu remane 


peepel do or az the Church kommands. 


thare. 


I beleevy yu hav aterribel enemy in that man 
Komstok, hoo seems to follow yu up with the vin- 
I kannot understand how 


diktivnes ov a demon. 
such men. az ex-Governor Woodford and Juj 


Benedikt kan lend themselvs to sekond the vile 
efforts ov such aman. And what hurts me more 
than all the rest iz to hav the konvikshun forsed 
upon me that the grate and grand Government ov 
the United States iz employing its power and 
majesty to prosekute and imprizon men like yu for 
i It seems to me the saddest thing 
that haz taken -plase in the kourse ov my methory, 
and I wood be glad kood the humiliating sight hay 
ben spared me. [hay alwayze ben proud ov ọur koun- 
try and our sistem ov government; but if it haz 
desended to spy out the morals ov the peepel and 
send old men, and yung men, and wimmin to prizon 
for opinyun’s sake, my pride, to that extent, wil hav 
kauz to be humbled, and I hav good groundz to be 


opinyan’s sake. 


ashamed. ov the land ov my birth. 

But, my frend, you must not think 
visited with affiikshuns. 
just now that onr harts ar ful ov trubbel. 


such severity az to brake our harts. 


wel. 


good old man waz in pane. 
az soon az the servis waz over. Mrs. Goodly soakd 
plasters to the soles ov hiz feet and on the back ov 


bed. Dr. Wright, the, family fyzishun, was kalld, 
and he sed thapld ‘jentleman waz going to be avery 
sik man. Héeleft stit powders of ipekak, kamfor, 
and dover’é‘powder, “ahd"told the wife that wun 
must be given evry 3 ours. The good man’s pane 
in the side seemd to inkrees notwithstanding the 
efforts that had been made for hiz releef. 
tee of pennyroyal and hart’s-eeze waz given him, 
and toast water and appel water were plased neer 
the hed ov his bed. Mrs. Goodly and thare lame 
dawter, the only child that iz living at home, wer 
up and down with him the hull nite, and he waz 
worse in the morning than the nite before. On 
the second day much alarm waz felt at the Elder’s 
kondishun. It waz deemd best for Dr. Gates to be 
kalld az kounseling fyzishun when it waz desided to 
put a big blister on the good man’s side and inkrease 
the dover’s powder, with frekwent doses ov spirits 
ov niter. It waz thawt the blister did giv sum tem- 
porary releef, but he relapsed into a worse state 
than before. ‘The pane in hiz side and brest in- 
kreased, and he sed it seemd like a duzen nives 
knitting in every direkshun, and hiz kof waz almost 
insessant. 

Everybody bekame much alarmed at the Elder’s 
kondishun, and tha sent 14 miles for Doktor Harper, 
an old fyzishun ov grate experiense, to kum and 
see him. Doktor Harper pronounsed it a very 
seveer kase, and wun in which thare waz a good deel 
ov doubt az to the final rezult. He rekommended 
leeches to be applyd to the Elder's side and brest. 
Thare wer not enuf leeches in town for the purpose, 
and tha had to send to Trenton for 2 duzen. I tel 
yu, Mr. Editur, this kase ov sikness kauzd grate 
exsitement in our littel kommunity. The sisters ov 
our church wer more distarbd than tha hav ben be- 
fore in 10 yeers, and the brethren hay also not ben 
devoid ov apprehension. The older sisters felt that 
the good elder waz about to leev us, and that in 
loozing him tha wood looze thare best frend. The 
yung sisters felt much the same way, and 6 ov them 
at leest felt that tha wood mis the opportunity ov 
giving him a pare ov slippers for a Kristmas present, 
which tha hav already got worked. This makes 


æ 


u alone ar 
We here, on Zion Hil, feel 
We feel 
that the hand ov God iz upon us; ‘if not in juj- 
ment, yet in severity ; but we hope it may not be in 
Our good 
Elder Goodly haz ben taken suddenly and seveerly 
ill. Hiz komplaint iz numonia, and he haz ben 
brawt extremely low with it, and it iz enuf to make 
us feel our dependense on our Heavenly Father, 
hooz kind, protecting hand iz alwaze over us. A 
week ago yesterday the elder did not seem at all 
He told us from the pulpit that he waz feel- 
ing ill and that he wood not detane us with a 
lengthy sermon. He koffd a good deel, and he often 
plased hiz hand on hiz left side, showing that the 
He hurried on home 


the good man’s feet in warm water and put mustard 


biz nek, az wel az on hiz left side, and put him to 


Warm 


them feel very bad, and tha want him to get wel 
exer so much. Tha say if the Elder shood die, and 
another elder take hiz plase, that it wood be too 
soon to begin to make holiday prezents, and it wil 
be too long to wate til another yeer. The poor 
things ! 
80 many pares ov slippers and then to hav no elder 

to giv them to. Perhaps it mite do to giv out a few 

pares to the deekens. I kood manej to take one or 

two pares, if tha fit wel, to sit around the house in 
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same, but then I wood not want enything so fansy 

az the yung sisters get up for the klerjymen. 

It iz held to be.very doutful whether our good 
Elder gets wel agen or not. He iz very low, but 
the doktors say thare iz alwayze hope whare thare 
iz life. It wil, indeed, make a sad hole in our 
church to hav Elder Goodly taken from us, and we 
no not how we kood find eny wun to fil the plase he 
haz so akseptably filld ; but if it pleezes our Heav- 
enly Father to take the good man from hiz labors, 
we shal pra that he wil send us another fatheful 
servant to fil hiz plase. We hav alredy dun a larj 
amount ov praing on the Elder’s akkount. Every 
devout member ov the church haz prade in public 
and in private that the good man may be restord to 
helth and ‘that hiz usefulness may be prolongd theze 
meny yeera. 

We mist the Elder most sadly at our meeting on 
last Sunday. We had not ben abel to prokure the 
servises Ov another Baptist elder to fil hiz pulpit, 
and we deekens and older members had to fil the 
vakansy the best way we kood. Yu awt to hav 
seen me get out the 815th him. I red it in az min- 
isterial and solem a voise az I kood kommand, and I 
ges I lookd neerly az grave az the Elder duz him- 
self. After the singing I offerd up a fervent prare, 
mostly in the Elder’s behaf, and that the littel lams 
mite not be left without a sheperd, to wander astra 
in the krooked and devious wayz of the Evil Wan. 


I pored out my sole with so much unkshun that I` 


brawt teers to the eyes ov meny in the chureh. I 
notisd that even Sister Jones had a teer glistening 
in eech eye when she razed her hed after the amen 
had ben pronounsed ; and I must konfes that when 
I saw that, all the remnants ov hardness ov hart 
towards her that I had unkonshusly retaned melted 
away and a feeling ov tender kompashun went out 
from my hart to Sister Jones. I followed the prare 
with about 15 minutes ov solem speeking, tuching 
the lonely and helples kondishun ov a flok ov littel 
lams without a sheperd to protekt and gard them 
from the wolvs and wild beests ov pashun, dout, 
and unbeleef which tha wer alwaze liabel to. I 
bore, with not a littel ernestnes, upon the nesessity 
which we all felt for the need ov the lite from on hi 
to direkt us in the rite pathway in which we shood 
wauk and to indikate to us the huje roks and presi- 
pises, the slues and pitfalls, the mires and Laik 
sands which we must avoid. I pointed out the 
grate diffikulty we wood experiense in trying to find 
the rite rode without a leeder or good sheperd. J 
prazed up our good Elder Goodly for hiz fatheful 
labors for meny yeers in this sheepfold ov ours, and 
how I hoped and Brey that hiz life wood be spared 
stil meny yeers gsi e us on to the eternal sity—the 
New Jerusalem abov the klouds. I felt what I sed, 
and I am satisfide that it waz appreshiated by neerly 
all in the church, for I saw meny wiping thare eyes 
while I waz speeking ; nor wer my own eyes dry, 
and my voise trembled just enuf to giv an impres- 
siv, solem sound. I hav never tride to speek in 
publik when I hav ben better satisfide with myself ; 
and several told me, after the meeting waz out, that 
tha did not no that I had such an impressiv 
manner. Tha thawt if I wood praktis more that I 
wood soon get so I kood preech az well az Elder 
Goodly. I replyd that if I even got so I kood speek 
az wel that I never kood bekum sguch 2 man ov good- 
ness and exselense az our worthy pastor. 

After I had spoken Deeken Kragehed spoke a few 
words, but the deeken haz praktised publik speek- 
ing so littel that it iz a grate effort for him to say 
much. My old frend Mr. Burnham spoke about 10 
minits in exsellent spirit and with much solemnity. 
Then sister Jones spoke and she waz not at all nib: 
eled to find words to express herself. She prazed 
our good elder and hoped hiz life wood be spared yet 
theze meny years. She spoke in hi terms of hiz 
good kwalitys and manly virchews and exhorted all 
to pra unseesingly for biz rekovery. Sister Burclay, 
an amiabel woman in advansed life, made a few re- 


marks in the same line ov thoze who had preseded - 


her. She askd that all neel while she prayd ernestly 
for our beloved pastor. We did so and she prayd 
ith grate feeling that God wood spare Elder 


"Goodly. Sister Jones followed in much the game 


line and all evidently joind in the same fervent de- 
zire. ‘Then, after another him, “Neerer my God to 
thee,” waz sung with unuzual fervor, our meeting 
waz dismissd. 

Sally and I sat up with the Elder on Saturday 
nite and Suzan haz been over 2 nites. She iz an ex- 
sellent nurse. We are all hoping most prarefully for 
the Elder’s rekovery, but we are hoping almost 
against hope. Sorrofuly yours, JOEL SKIDMORE, 

Ist Deeken ov Zion Hil Baptist Church, 


What wil tha do? Itiztoo bad to work | 


zights of free citizens. 
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| Letters from friends, 


. LUNENBURG, Mass,, Dec, 11, 1878. 

- Ms. Benyerr, Dear Sir: Was it an afterthought that 
brought out that somewhat suave snd conciliatory letter in 
your last issue from Mr, Underwood? -What a pity Mr. Froth- 
ingham, Mr. Parton, Mr. Denton, and many others had not 
speken a year ago, From my lookout, perhaps I am mis- 
taken, had all these men said last January what they hav 
said within two months, Mr. Heywood would not to-day hav 
languished one hundred and seventy-six days in Dedham 
jail, you and other good men of both sex been obliged to 
uve home and business to answer to legal charges at Wat- 
kins. A 
I should think it was about time to review the past and 
cast aneye to the future, and ask in sober earnestness, 
“ Where are we drifting?” I beseech you by the mover of 
all goodness, the spirit.of all truth, and the love of all justice 
bate not a tittle or a jot from your position. You hav been 
traduced beyond culture, insulted beyond refinement, avd 
berated beyond all the set rules of scholarly erudition, and 
Jet your afssilants trample your body in the dust, and deco- 
rate The Index office with your stranded limbs, and the Lib- 
eral platform with your eyeless skull ; yet I abjure you bate 
not a tittle nor g jot for ignoble peace. I had far rather you 
and I and a hundred more die in honorable war than drag 
on to death in dishonorable peace. The victory: belongs to 


the right, and between right. and wrong, between truth aud: 


falsehood, there is no truce, and never should be... 

I know dissension’ are distasteful. A thunderstorm is 
sometimes awful, But be ito. All we are, all we expect 
to become, is attainable through the war and frictions of 
words. Men and states are lifted to higher planes. of pur- 
poe end thought, ideas, and actions through the strife of 
worda. : . S 

And so it is impolite to call a minister who has gone into 
dry dock for repairs, an ‘‘ex-Rev.” is it? but such terms as 
“forger,” “liar,” and ‘‘perverter of the truth,” are 
jewels in the foreground of Free Religious culture. 

T hope it will prove satisfactory to him and all the needy 
sons of men wlio seem to think that every man should carry 
asignon his foreneaa and hind head also, and at every 
drinking place on life’s highway repeat the iettered signs, 
+‘ opposed to ali obscenity,” and ‘deathly opposed to all 
nastiness,” 

In my broadest observations I hav observed this one 
thing, and in all my investigations I hav found only the 
same one thing, viz., that mock modesty and hypocrisy cry 
the loudest, and screech the longest at sin and obscenity. 

If the zeal of the Church and ihe ptrfectionist in behalf 
‘of the young of this nation is not exhausted, I would sug- 
gest an apportionment to people in middle life who as much 
uced looking after as the boys and girls, the living counter- 
parts of parents and teachers. 

I hav often made my declaration of rights, and now I beg 

ou to giv me a place on your public Declaration of Rights, 
rst for the courageous Elizur, second for the invincible 
Heywood, third for the fearless Wakeman, and fourth for 
the party under arrest ‘and awaiting trial for exercising the 
Yours fraternally, A. H. Woop. 


Nauvoo, ILL, Dec. 2, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir; I must apologize for the delay 
of payment of my back subscription due you from the 1st 
July, ‘77, to July, "79, so I inclose $6.00, and -10 cents for 
“Cupid’s Yokes.” The only cause of -this failing has been 
the lack of means, Being a farmer in my occupation, the 
products a8 you know are so low that the most of farmers 
hav great difficulties in realizing money for necessary ex- 
penses. But J feel grateful for the confidence ‘you had in 
trusting me, friend Bennett, for, as 1 have said already, I 
could not spare THE T4UTH SzEexker, the champion enlight- 

ener of the world, I way say the Savior of mentai liberty.’ 
Were it in my power and means to help you in your noble 
cause, I would freely participaie in the Defense Fund. I 
fee! also that Heywood has been unjustly put in prison 
when | see and read all the cruelties and, tyrannies that An- 
thony Comstock and those like him hav ¥iflicted upon those 
brave heroes, Men who deserve more blessings for their 
courage and wisdom, it is enough to shock the mind of 
every human being that has a heart, and -then to think that 
all this i, une in the name of religion, of Christianity. O! 
when will the whole world know that religion and Chris- 
tianity are slavery and oppression! Please send me that 
Tittle pamphlet, "Cupid's Yokes.” ‘Yours truly in the 

noble cause of freedom, A. Linen. 


Boston, Mass., Dec, 12, 1878. 
DEAR FRIEND BENNETT: In the midst of intense anxi- 
ety for Mr. Heywood comes the news of your third arrest, 
How can we express to you our appreciation of your self- 
sacrifice and beroism in resolving to test, in your own per- 
son, the extent.of the despotism and injustice that can exist 
under what is popularly supposed to-be a free government, 
aud either triumph or suffer in vindicating the freedom of 
speech and press. You are setting a noble example to 
younger men, and while the apathy of the majority of re- 
formers makes every true heart. sick, it ie good to know 
that you, dear friend, are not alone; that the members of 
the National Defense Association are on the alert, and that 
glorious, genial Dr. Foote * sticketh closer than a brother,” 
and waits, pen in hand, ready to sign the bail bonds at 
shortest notice. . - 
Please command me if I can in auy way serve you. 
Yours till the victory is won, Laura KENDRICK. 


VICTORIA, B. C., Nov. 20, 1878. 
D. M. BexnsrtT, Dear Sir: I notice by THE Trurii SEEK- 
ER of Oct. 19ch that your are in need of money, and us ie 
revolving ye»ry is again drawing near a close, it reminds me 


` of what LO U, The books came to hand all right. They 


are well worthy of a place in every Liberal library in the 
land. Inclosed you will please find a post-office order for 
$6 00 to pay for the books and a renewal of subscription f 
Tne TRUTH SEEKER for 1879, and as you make go libera 
an offer to your subscribers who remit during the month of 
November, I thought I might avail myself of your generous 
terms. Please send the Holy Bible abridged. 

I see you hav had some uplooked-for trouble at the Wat- 
king Convention. All pioneers in the van of progress and 
reform in every age hud to encounter trials and difficulties 
by being faithful to themselves in expressing their opinions 
frankly and fexrlessly from their own standpoint, differing 
wij, 1b may be, from ihe general opinions of their day. 
+ am sorry to see so much disunion and want of harmony in 
the Liberal ranks on subjects where we would expect 
every free mind, untrammeied by superstition, to act. more 
harmoniously and with full consent in the same groove of 
thought. The true liberty of mankind, viewing it from my 
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standpoint, consists in being free as the mountain air to 
utter thougbts, and in unrestricted inquiry, increasing intel- 
lectual progress, knowledge being the only pledge for the 
world’s amelioration from vice, misery, and degradation, 
and he is the true peace-maker who atrikes at the root of 
social evil, and who destroys the fruit of the contaminating 
tree in the various countries and kingdoms of the earth. 
Monarchial .governments, exclusive and arbitrary laws, are 
instituted as a protective policy and safeguard to aristocracy 
‘and despotism. The most stately lord ie nothing more thau 
a drone, supported ‘by those compelled to till the soil and 
bring forth its wealth, and while the land is burdened with 
lords and inactive men, the poor must be degraded and 
deprived of their just dues. Wheresuch conditions exist vice, 
poverty, and wretchedness will also dwell. The cause of all- 
this evil in society is the result of a false theology. Cler. 
gymen hav manufactured a theology whose author is a God 
ot inconceivable attributes, yet which are beneath the nat- 
ural characteristics of man. They hay cre ‘ted a God after 
their own image, a devil after their own likeness, a theology 
atter their own interest, and a system of practice after their 
prejudices. That the enslaved masses could but see that they 
are compelled to love their, God because they are frightened 
by their devil, and that their love is born of hate and fear ; 
that they are bound within a narrow circle with the chains 
of sectarianism to a mountain of imagination which is 
locked with the key of fear! But it is. with everyone and 
their convictions to decide whether a sectarian bondage shall 
oppress the free human mind, or whether knowledge aud 
universal happiness shall bless the earth. 
Yours respectfully, 


; CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 1, 1878. 

Mr. D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir:.The TRUTH SEEKERS 
came to hand, and I can say that I am pleased with-the.con- 
tents, The world is greatly indebted to you for presenting 
in auch an attractive form the amount of useful information 
it contains within its columns... I regret that I did not 
sooner become acquainted with THE FRUTH BERKER and 
the Liberal sentiments it advocates; but fate had decreed it 
otherwise, as I was born and raised a strict Catholic, being 
educated in a convent in Austria, my native country I had 
no oppurtunity for readifiz other books or papers than those 
that were dictated to me by the priest, which L. consider 
mental slavery ; and J bless the day that I first set foot on 
American soil, where I found my freedom. In regard to 
the charity of the Catholic Church, I must say that it it is to 
me a disgusting hypocrisy, as their object is only to gain 
money and power, and not to help suffering humanity, For 
instance, a Catholic orphan asylum is a mere receptacle for 
the fruits of celibacy. Perhaps Mr. Anthony Comstock 
could make some startling revelations by investigating into 
the mysteries of a female convent; that’s the place to find 
obscenity, especially when those worthy fathers take con- 
fession of the nuns. J hope to see this letter published. I 
am not afraid to hav my opinions and actual experience 
made public, as I defy the Catholic Church and that Prot- 
estant Jesuit, Anthony Comstock, 

I inclose one dollar, from which you will deduct my three 
months’ subscription, and for the balance please send.me 
“ Oupid’s Yokes,” and some of your most radical tracts. 
Please add my name in bold letters to the Declaration of 
Rights, _ Yours fraternaily, . BENOIT WILMER. 


A. TURNER. 


CURRENCY YET AGAIN, 


P OsċEOLA, Idwa, Nov. 80, 1878, 

Nothing but its importance would justify so much said 
and written on currency. Mr, Truesdell, our difference on 
this currency (and all coming from official sources to back 
up the differences) reminds me of a similar question a year 
or two ago. J happened’ to make the statement that our 
Government cost more per annum to run it than’ did the 
English. Then reverting to proofs; the Inter-Ocean said our 
Government cost $230,000,000 per year; the N. Y. Evening 
Fost said $680,000,000, and reiterates the latter statement, 
but both papers from official sources, and, as I believe, both 
wrong. So now on this pple dium, nọ two state- 
ments alike, but all officially mmidined Gn-some items Mr, 
Truesdell is right; in corneynsipng jas Fibitiky he is wrong. 
For instance, his criticism. ong Mi” GIDS, amount of frac- 
tional curreacy (344,000,000) 18 qdrrect; 4,000,000 would 
be nearer truth. ' E 

But the main issue in this much vexed question is this: 
With an increased population, increased business, increased 
debts, public, corporate, and private, we yet hav a greatly 


decreased circulating medium to carry business with, there- 


by kindling and shrinking all values throughout the coun- 
try except gold. Deduct from Mr, Graves’ statement 300,- 
000,000, error in fractional currency; deduct, if you please, 
450,000,000 of Confederate notes, stiil the difference between 
the circulating medium a few years ago and the amount cir- 
culating now is much too great for trade and commerce to 
be successful. It matters not what you call a treasury 
issue; if it does duty as money, is afterwards converted 
into bondsand withdrawn from circulation in large amounts, 
the business of the country feels the change keenly, The 
7-30a were not bonds, but in the act were called “Treasury 
Notes ” to distinguish them from bonds; and, as Mr, Spin- 
ner’s letter said, ‘‘ were intended, prepared, issued, and used. 
as currency.” Ireceived them as money and paid them 
away as Money, and know many that did the same. . 

The item of Confederate notes in Mr. Graves’ list is worth 
some notice. During the war they did duty, atter a fashion, 
as money among six or eight millions of people. After the 
war this six or eight millious of people needed a currency of 
some kind, and came to use à part of Northern currency, 80 
that when more money became requisite to replace the abol- 
ished Confederate notes, then McCullough and others con- 
tinued contracting the circulation up to this time, and with 
what results becomes more and more apparent. 

Sherman, as Senator, said; ‘‘ Those who aim to contract 
iu circulation of this country would do a more serivus 
thing tau they contemplated. . .¥. An act of madness 
without psis'iel in ancient or modern times.” Soon after- 
ward Sherman, us Secretary, does what ®herman, as Bena- 
tor, said would be unparalleled madness in others to do. 
None described more eloquently the coming hard times than 
did Senatur Sherman, and none labored more effectually to 
fulfil the description than did Secretary Sherman. 

After the war Grant said our currency was the best we 
ever had, and no more, he said, was in use than the country 
needed for ordinary bnsiness times. Soon after Grant 


denounced it as ‘‘rag baby,” etc. Grant it was who made j 


use of the terse Spartan language, ‘‘Let no guilty man 
escape;” but with more than Spartan laxity he let every 
guilty man escape. The Spartans would not punish for 
robbery, but for being found out at robbery: Grant beat 
the Spartans and would do neither. ʻi 

Mr. Truesdell, I would direct your attention a moment to 
a device to meet the evil of a too limited currency, Many 
years ago 1 sawa check drawn by my brother-in-law on 


Rome, N. Y., that although payable on demand had circu- 
lated in New York, Boston, etc., for nine months before 
presentation at Rome, and arrived there with about thirty 
indorsements of names on the back of it. It was not called 
currency, but did duty as euch; but a Government. note 
would hav been better currency than a tanner’s check was. 
he : - E. J. Emary. 


i - -Wrst Ampgoy, 'N, J., Dec. 12, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT Dear Sir: Hav been spending a few hap- 
py days with that dear friend and earnest, efficient worker, 
Mies E E. Gibson. She is suffering very much at present 
with asthma. : s ` 

While there I saw one of those premium dictionaries you Ţ 
are sending out. They are about four times as valuable as 
one would expect from the price. om Ws 

One finds all through Syracuse notices to. poor people 
seeking employment or wishing iustruction or companion- 
ship, that if they will call at such and such a place assistance 
will be cheerfully rendered by some member or committee 
of the Y. M C. A., and they actually do as they agree (in 
that)! Again; a temperance union, composed of lady mem- 
bers of the several churches, has established a ‘ Friendly 
Inn,’ Where excellent meals are furnished for a small pit- 
tance. This committee, composed alike of the aristocracy 
and the middle classes, searches the streets for the intoxicat- . 
ed, and warmth, food, home comforts, and kindness are 
offered gratis until they are able to care for themselves again. 
The best of advice is given, but all is. advocated as purely 
Christian, until the poor sufferer feels assured that nearly 
all tenderness originates in Christianity, the more so as 
no Infidel organization offers him any aid. f i 

Those women are. wise. Like the mother that hires her. 
chiJd with candy, they offer a large stick of relief streaked 
with reason, wrapped in a gorgeous tinsel paper church 
creed. $ 

What are our women doing? Must we that are not fitted 
for public life sit idly by disconsolate, because we are not 
aiding our more favored brothers and sisters in opening the 
eyes of the class that get books and lectures, or shall we 
commence teaching the erring and outcast, the hungry and 
hopeless, that in the religion of humanity also lies friendly 
aid ? : 

We could teach them to bury the desire of saloon company 
in rational] literature. ag easily as these women do it with 
Suaday-school stories and songs. Teach them to be men 
ang women for true nobility’s sake, and not for Christ’s 
sake. ; ‘ 

This is particularly woman’s work. The astute politician 
is careful to gather in this class ; their members are in the 
ascendancy, and every vote comnts one. A 

I was surprised and pained that 1 found neither THE 
TRUTH SEEKER nor any of those tracts that speak so elo- 
quently for our dear editor’s earnestness. With that city 
well seasoned with Liberals, many of them wealthy, it seems 
a shame the T. 8. leaflets are not on every reading table, It 
seems like being ungrateful to you for your endeavors and 
truant to the cause. : , 

Our anxiety is growing intense to know that all of you are 
to come back triumphant from that woeful Watkius ordeal. 

Yours in sympathy, JENNIE LEETE, 


. COLDWATER, Mrcm., Nov. 23, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: I hav watched for all the news 
in your paper in relation to Comstock and Abbot, and think 
gou are right every time. You may use wy name on the 
ill of Rights and everywhere you can to benefit our cause. 
I am a repesler, and think Abbot & Co. hav turned the 
wheel of progress backward at least fifty years, Friend 
Bennett, I can hardly wait from one‘w.ek's end to another, 
sy anxious am I to receive your paper. It is, in my judg. 
ment, the best paper printed on the American coatinent 
to-day. Go ahead. [I feel sorry that you should be so pes- 
tered with lawsuits, and I thihk it is all done to put you out 
of your bcusivess and to stop your paper. J wish I had 
money to giv you to help push your way through, but I 
certainly at present bay noi; I hope you will be success- 


„ful, and come off victorious over all your enemies and espe- 


cially victorious in the suits now pending against you. - 
Your cause is my cause, and every Liberal in America ought 
to feel so. [sympathize with you most earnestly, and know 
our cause is just. I only wonder that our champion man, 
B. F. Underwood, has so !-r forgotten himself and our 
cause as to lend his influence to heip ou`iue cause of Abbot, 
Comstock, & Co. I believe that within one year’s time they 
will regret the course they hav taken. Because they could 
not pack and run the convention at Syracuse they left, and 
are now properly enough termed seceders and secessionists, 
That name ought to make the face of every one of them 
tingle fur very shume. 4 

Brother Bennett, you hav stood nobly for the right. Your 
plea is just, your defense is right, You stand alone, in ad- 
vance of all Liberals in America, and are continually waving 
your banner and throwing it to the breeze (Tua TRUTE 
SEEKER), marshaling our hosts, which are legion, and lead- 
ing them on tu certain and sure victory. I glory in your 
manhood, and respect you tu-day above every one in all the 
circle of my acquaintance, and while you liv you shal) sever 
want a true friend in me, I renew my pledge to help you 
to the extent of my ability. Be courageous and fearless, and 
the result will be, sooner or later, sure victory for our cause, 

Yours respectfully, Jamis §. BEDEL. 


: FLORENCE, Lowa, Nov. 28, 1878. 
-D. M. Burnett, Dear Sir; As this is the day which our 
most Christian President hus commanded us to observe in 
thanksgiving to the powers of the air,J will tell you a few 
of the things for which I am thankful to man and woman, 
aud some others for which I am not so thankful. 

I am thankful to those brave men and women of the past 
whose services and sacrifices hav rendered possible tne more 
or less amount of freedom which we to-day possess. 

I am thankful to those of the present day who are labor- 
ing with tongue and pen to extend the rule of liberty and 
ligat. i 

É am thankful fo each artisan and inventor who has 
helped to lay the foundations of our present industrial civ- 
ihzation, but I am not thankful for that system of produc- - 
tion which has rendered it possible for a few to reap all the 
benefits resulting from these inventions, While the inventor 
and the millions who construct and use machinery receive 
but the poor pittance of the wage slave. 

Iam thankful for the great crops which our farmers hav 
raised, but berate that system of exchange which compels 
the agricalturist to sell his products for almost nothing, 
while millions in our own fair land are upon the verge of 
starvation, wuile a few roll in luxury, a luxury representing 
the unpaid toil of the producer and consumer... I am thank- 
ful for the many good men who are the servants of the peo- 
ple in official stations, but am sorry that we bav a President 
and a set of Governors who do, not know enough of the- 
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genius of our Constitution, and-of the objects and duties of |- 


government to prevent them frem usurping the functions of 
ecclesiastics in the performance of their civil duties, which 
lack of knowledge is evidenced by their appointment of 
days of fasting, prayer, and thanksgiving. 

Tam thankful forthe increasing ligh) which is being let 
in upon the dark corners where are stowed away questions 
not fit to be discussed in the presence of Madame Grundy, 
but am sorry that there should be any who cail themselves 
Liberals who are afraid of free discussion and who are will- 
ing that their brothers and sisters should suffer for the can- 
did express of opinion upon topics which they do not hap- 
pen to fancy. 

I am thankful for the importance which the sex question is 
now assuming, and that friend Leland saw fit to. write that 
superb article, “ The Poets on Freelove,’’ and that you were 
Liberal enough to give it a place in THE TRUTH SEEKER. 

‘I am thankful that you published ‘‘The Speeches at 
the Watkins Convention” It is a very interesting and in- 
structive book. May you sell thousands.of them, and may 
each reader thoroughly study the speech of T. C. Leland on 

-\he “ Organization of the Liberal Forces,” 
~Fraternally yours, E. C. WALKER. 


Luptow, ILL., Dee.-1, 1878. . 

DEAR BROTHER BENNETT: As my husband is busy, I 
concluded to wait no longer, but write you myself for more 
books. We are very much pleased with the books we re- 
ceived from you. The ‘‘ Humphrey-Bennett Discussion ” is 
splendid ‘Yon always ‘‘stuck to the point,” and I am 
pleased to acknowledge you our leader. We are new be- 
ginners, and our library is small, but we intend to increase 
it from your storehouse of instructive books. I inclose a 
post-office order for five dollars, and now my wants are 
many:.‘‘ The Age of Reason. end Examination of Prophe- 
cies,” ‘* Common Sense,” ‘ Interrogatories to Jehovah,” the 
“ Holy Bible ” (abridged), etc., etc. : 

If prayers. wonld amount to anything, how I would pray 
for your speedy deliverance from the hands of your ene- 
mies. Hav yoa pictures of yourself the size for framing? If 

ou hav, I would send for one. | I should be proud:to hav it 
anging in our room. ; ay 

Accept the best wishes of your friend, bri 

. NELLIE NEWKIRK. 


A NoveLTY, Mo., Dec, 8, 1878. 
FRIEND BENNett : I hav read " Cupid’s Yokes.” In my 
judgment. it would be impossible for any author to handle 
the same subject and use less obscenity than is found in this 
hook. It contains no more. obsrenity than the law under 
which its author was condemned.. In other words, I do not 
find any obscenity in it, and I regard the imprisonment of 
Mr. Heywood as an infamous blow at Freethought. I am 
not a Freelover, but I can see some good as well as evil in 
that system. If adopted, in less then one year it would 
accomplish more id the way of improving the health of 
humanity than all the combined medical skil! of the world 
could accomplish in a century. But in other respects it 
would be a great evil. When governm:nts reach that 
socialistic stage, which they all will oue day reach, then the 
plan of the Freelovers may as & matter of necessity be 
adopted. i : 

This persecution of Mr. Heywood is of the same spirit 
which burnt the martyrs of the Dark Ages. -That spirit of 
persecution and intolerance is as strong in Christians to-day 
as it ever was, A man cannot be a true lover of human lib- 
erty and be a Christian. 
in heaven, and they intend for the Church to be the mon- 
arch of earth. Understand me now, Lam with you for the 
unconditional repeal of the infamous, detestable, Comstock 
postal laws. », 0. B Konan, 


. Animas CITY, CoL., Nov. 80, 1878. 
D. M, BENNETT, -Dear Sir: Find inclosed one dollar 
which place to my credit, and send me THE TRUTH SEEKER 
for whatever time that amount will pay for... 1 will remit 
balance whatever it may be for a year’s subscription, betore 
the time expires for which the dollar-pays. I hav intended 
to send for TEE TRUTH SEEKER for some time, but hav been 
so unsettled, rambling over the, frontier, that 1 hav delayed 
until I found some spot where I was willing to locate per- 
mapently. Eureka. Here in a lovely valley on the banks. of 
the beautiful Florida will cluster all my future hopes ; here 
beneath my own pine trees with my favorite books and news- 
papers, and in the cultivation of my own potato vine, I 
_ think L'll pass the noon and evening of my life. I take the 
Investigator, but do not see in it your advertisement, and 
hence do not know your present subscription rates. I some- 
times correspond with the Investigator and other papers. May 
contribute somethiug to your paper occasionally, if any- 
thing I might contribute should be thought worthy of space. 

Yours for progress and reform, J, ALLEN Evans. 


NEBRASKA City, NEB., Nov. 21, 1878, 

D M Bennett, Dear Sir.: On the 27th of last month 
Mr. O. A. Phelps delivered a lecture on Materialism, in this 
piace, which was reviewed in the church of the Latter-day- 
Saints upon the following eve. The result was a debate 
between Mess:s. Phelps and J. M. Short upon the Bible 
and Immortality,lasticg five nights. Mr. Phelps showed 
himeelf a master in debate and in the estimation of all Lib- 
eralg and a great many Christians, completely demolished 
his opponent. Yours truly, HENRY SCHMITZ 


PIPEsSTONE CITY, MINN., Dec. 10, 1878. 

D. M. Benserrt, Dear Sir; Being an oce.sional reader 
of your most excellent paper, and not.being privileged the 
opportunity without having the proceedings of that most 
obnoxious Comstock brought before my eyes; I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my contempt for him. A few morë 
such men scattered through our liberty-loving land would 
. cause us to bid farewell to peace and quietude, for the same 
love of liberty and free speech -prevaiis to-day among our 
people that did in the days of our forefathers, and I hardly 
think the people of these United States will sit idly down 
and allow some low-minded, deceiving hypocrite to say 
what our freedom is or how far it extends. My sympathies 
are with his victims, especially those that are striving to 
elevate the human race. : 
E. H. Heywood, although doomed to a felon’s cell at 
present, may. yet see the day when his name will be carved 
on the uppermost part of the temple of fame, not only.asa 
martyr to Freethought, but also as a benefactor to coming 
posterity. At least that is my prayer, for I think there are 
untold pages yet to be written on human progreas. Dr. 
Sara B. Chase is another of the many to be admired for her 
unselfish exertions to free humanity from its bondage. And 
thus we might speak in praise of numerous othera striving 
to do the same. You, Brother Bennett, can be counted 
among that number. Go on in your noble work, and may 

you yet see your persecutors following in your. footsteps, 


Christianity worships a monarch. 


| June. 


Now, as I hav spoken of some of Comstock’s victims, I 
must express my admiration of some of your correspond- 
ents. and contributors; who are bold, brave, and true to 
their opinions. Ali honor to those that speak in truth and 
sincerity their noblest thoughts, which, I think, is especially 
true of Elmina D., Slenker. Would there were many more 
such nobiy-gifted women, but still there are others that may 
do as much to advance freedom of thought. J ama young 
convert. Yours in sympathy, 

ns. H. O. WHITEHEAD. 


n Ss LAUREL Hr, CAL., Nov. 20, 1878. 
Mr..D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: A short time ago I kap- 
pened.to see your incomparable paper in a friend’s house, 
and wasso struck with its true and admirable method of 
teaching the young idea how to shoot that I was nearly 
wild with joy to see that there was one man s> far emanci- 
pated from old-time customs and bigotry as to fearlessly 
rush, like the mountain torrent, on the fabulous amount of 
cant, hypocrisy, legerdemain, and Baint Ozafry, as to hurl 
the weight of: truth, hovor,.and the-enlightened*brain of a 
thorough and fearless man against the tottering, although 
still ‘vindictive, Church. Long may you wave, Nature’s 
masterpiece and true gentleman. ‘Inclosed find $4, for 
which please forward your paper for one year, algo “‘Cupid’s 
Yokes,” ‘‘ Sepher Toldoth Jeschu,” Pocket Dictionary, the 
“ Holy Bible Abridged,” and any other tracts that you may 
see fit. In a short time I will send you some money for the 
Defense Fund, as I glory in that woman’s bravery in trying 
te support her brother's family. If Comstock was out here 
"with us in Mono County, Cal., he would find some real 
ladies that would go for his hair. Yours forever, - 
Jonn D, Casey. 


CROYDON, Uran, Dec. 6, 1878 

D. M. Bennett, Dear Sir; Having read your paper now 
some time, 1 hav an idea of asking you to let me like you a 
little bit, and sm really put out at the persecutions you are 
receiving at the hands of the slick and slippery Anthony 
with the whole race of bigots at his heels. 

-There is something about your paper, so like a communi- 
cation from one’s father that J really would like to do some- 
thing for you, so thinking it all over hav come to the con- 


clusion, to ask you to shut up shop in New York, and come- 


to Zion. Why, bless your soul, here you can enjoy a free 
speech and, marry, your mother or your grandmother, all 
tbe mothers-in-law you like, and none to molest or make 
you afraid in God’s holy mountain. H 

As far as the law. is concerned it is dead. Your ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Yokes ” you can yoke as you like. A widow and two daugh- 
ters can be ddded to you each month; if you only hav one 
room, no matter.. And the fun is the poor government off- 
cers. here can only look on and weep. j 

Utah being no part of America those at Washington are 
afraid of us, s0 come on, and hav a good time and worship 
God. according to the Constitution of the U. S. A. 

Very respectfully, Mary BUNTING. 


` HILLSBORO, ILL., Dec. 12, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed you will find sixty 
cents, for which you will please send to Mr, Richard Wede- 
kind, Raymond, I!l., Taz TRUTH SEEKER and the ‘ Age of 
Resson.” This is a trial subscriber, Mr. Wedekind says 
he thinks he will be able. to send in some subscribers, and 
when such subscribers present themselves, I will remit the 
amount of subscription. 

I hav got rid of nearly all of those tracts you sent me, and 
will soon send for more. : x 

We hav Infidels amongst us, but they are cowardly, and I 
think if we could hav. a good speaker to visit us and giv 
them & stirring. up, we..might be able to organize quite a 
band, but I expect that we shall hav to forego that pleasure 
this winter. 

I believe I told you in my previous letter that I was the 
cause of TuE TRUTH SEEKER being sold at the newsstand in 
this place, but now I am able to state to you that I am keep- 
ing the news stand, and make it a point to obtain papers and 
books of a Liberal and scientific nature. May send to you 
for books. etc., but if I do I will send the cash with the 
order, for I know you need all you can pessibly obtain to 
defend yourself, Bros. Bell and Mosher, and Miss Tilton at 
Watkins. 

Hoping that you may come out of that contest without a 
scratch, and thereby, with that experience, be the- better 
enabled to wield the sledge of truth to batter the. brains out 
of the head of old Mr. Theology, I remain yours for lifeand 
truth, A. W. NELSON. 


OswrGo, KAN., Dec. 4, 1878 
D. M. Bennsrr, Dear. Sir? I herewith send you three 
dollars, for Tae TRUTH SEEKER commencing from the ex- 
piration of my three month’s subscription, the 15th of last 
Your paper covers ground that ought and must be 
plowed over, and the deadly weeds destroyed, or they will 
destroy us. If there isa God, may he, she, or it bless and 
sustain you, and finally deliver you from the Philistines of 
our national progress. : 
Our little town has but two or three Bennettites, yet we 
mean that More than one number of your paper shall come to 
this office. Yours truly, 8. P. HURLBUT, 


- MraD’s MILLS, Dec. 8, 1878. 
D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Inclosed find stamps for 
TEHE TRUTH SEEKER 8 months and the abridged Bible. 
What has become of the Devil tbat we do not get any 
more letter? from him? has old Tony got him in jail? 
think the ‘Holy Bible Abridged,” the boss jnke on the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, and hits oid Tony 
equare in the face. My Christian friends think I ought to 
be ashamed to peddle and keep such a book around for folks 
to read. J tell them when tbey will throw the nasty thing 
away; I will. ` í 
I think that there was never anything published that givs ; 
them the stomach-ache like that. Send them broadcast for! 
it is a knock-down argument. I wish I could decoy old 


out of him; at all events we would fix him so he would not 
molest. you avy more, .Go ahead and may nature allow i 
you to liv a hundred years to publish Taz TRUTH SEEKER, 
and I a long to read it. Yours to beat, 

: Wma. A. RAMSDELL. 


: Yates CITY, ILL., Dec. 6, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Deer Sir: We hay started a school and į 
public library, with provision thar all donations of books | 
shall be received in raid library. I sm ordering most of j 
the above for that purpose, z 

Wm. F. Jamieson is with us again making a ‘‘ratiling 


amongst the dry bones.” We are also arranging for a debate for the paper É : 
to come off in a short time between Jamieson and Rey. expenses of the Watkins Convention, 
John Hughs, of which I shall probably send you further Fund, or W 


notice, 


Jamieson ig all right upon the question of repeal of the 
Comstock lawa. All Liberals in this section aş far as I 
know are in favor of unconditional repeal, taking the view 
that the Post-office Department is not constitutionally the 
conservator of the morais of the people. * 

We are astonished that so intelligent men as B. F. Un- 
derwood and Judge Hurlbut cannot see danger to the lib- 
erty of the press lurking in such laws as establish a cen- 
sorship in regard to the literary matter that patses;through 
the United States mails. I am very truly yours, 

7 “ C. L, ROBERTS. 


MONTICELLO, KAN., Dec. 3, 1878. 

DEAR Bennett: Tuclosed please find one dollar, for 
which send me the “Law of Population,” also “ Cupid’s 
Yokes.” Really E cannot recollect the: price of the latter. 
If this is not enough, send them and I will make up the 
balance. Iam curiousto know what obscene literature is, 
and as these publications hav been decided to be euch by a 
Court, I suppose they will determine the question. 

Of course as to what is obscene depends entirely upon the 
education of the one passing judgment, and the meaning 
would vary, probably with each individual. Iam not pre- 
pared to argue with Mr. Ryan in his definition that obscen- 
ity applies to the male and female sexual orgaus. There 
are, no doubt, a few things upoa which all people of any 
degree of refinement or cultivated taste would agree were 
obscene or debasing to the mind; but it seems to me to be 
impossible to so particularize as to form a standard or draw 
a line as to what is obscene. I believe that Anthony Com- ` 
stock has no right, either by nature or education, to dictate 
to me what I shall not look at or read, if I pay my own: 
money for so doing. If I was called. upon for an opinion. 
a8 to what is obscene, I'd point with exultation to Anthony: 
himself as a personification: of the full meaning of the word: 
in all its most damnable aspects, 

‘Excuse a suggestion, and Ili close. I am not only sorry,, 
but find my feelings bordering on disgust, that THE TRUTH: 
SEEKER and Zhe Index feel called upon to expend go much. 
force in correcting misrepresentations made by euch other. 
The Liberal element cannot afford to quarrel. Such belongs: 
to religious bigots over creeds, etc. 

Pray Jet us hav peace, and harmonious work in our noble 
cause, and let us marshal our forces to crush out the foes of 
liberty. Yours, J. R. HINELE. 


Ban Jose, CAL., Dec, 1878: 
FRIEND Bennett: I sent you a ten dollar draft a short 
time ago which you will’place to my credit on subscription 
to THE TRUTH SEEKER and alter the tab to correspond. I 
sung I had got behind but this will pay for a few years 

ahead. $ 
I see by a late TRUTH SEEKER that Moses Hull has 
taken. the management of the Paine Hal! business, and the 
plan set forth looks feasible. I hav sent in my name to Mr. 
Hull for one hundred dollars worth of stock. It ony Liber- 
‘al friends will take hold now in earnest the property can be 
saved from the hands of the enemy. With brighter hopes 

for the future, I remain, Yours, ete. 
ZAMOS Parsons. 


. Boonviutin, N. Y,, Dec, 17, 1878. 

D. M. BENNETT, Dear Sir: Please find incloreu two dol- 
larg for which send Tue TRUTH BEEEER, and a copy of 
-“* Capid’s Yokes,” to Manual Wooley, Bvonville, and one 
copy of, “Anthony Comstock” to myself, and credit me 
with the balance on THE TRUTH BBEKER. Please add my 
name to the Declaration of Rights. I believe the so-called 
Comstock laws ought to be repealed: With what motive 
were those laws obtained. Was it for the public good or was 
it to assist the (un)Christian Church to suppress Liberal 
publications? It does not require much sagacity to per- 
ceive that under caseg of. pretended public benefit there is 
cloaked designs of a despotism which places man’s destiny 
in the hands of his fellow-man. Here is openea wide the. 
grand entrance door of tyranny. What may not our legis-. 
jatures see fit to declare to be right. Our Jaws hav created 
a little officer, who would honor himself and bless the pub.. ` 
lic by commiting suicide, nm xs 
A just government will confer no.special priyijeges. Its: 
powers shovld be exerted only in the vindication and de-- 
tense of human rights. Privilege conferred upon one im. - 
plies a derogation from the rights of others, 
Yours, etc., ©. IÈ Jmsor.. 


Vierory, N. Y., Dee. 15, 1878; 

Frrnp Bennett: I see by my TRUTH BELKER that you: 
gu to-day to Watkins for trial, You hav my nemo on the 
Defense Fund for two dollars which I inclose; I ought to. 
hav sent before, but money with me is scarce and hard to: 
get, but . believing it is never too late to do good, I wiil 
send now. I consider you are fighting the battle for the: 
legal and constitutional righta of myself and children. I. 


l 
Tony out this way, I should let my dog shake the nastiness | re 


feel as though I must giv svmething even from my poverty. 
It seems strange that in this enlightened country one clase. 
of people can be so bigoted as to attempt to dictate to oth- 
ers what kind of books or papers they should buy, sell, or 
read. For myself I propose to keep or read any book I 
wish if L am only able to buy, though all the prisons on: 
earth are yawning for me, aud I am also willing others. 
should read what they please, I hope your persecutions 
may not prove serious; but if people will learn to value 
their rights no other way, then the brave must always suffer 
for the weak and cowardly. Supposing you hav lef: some 
one to attend faithfully to your affaiis I send this to New 
York so it can be forwarded if you need. 
Truly yours, NELSON PORTER. 


. CALHOUN Co., ARK., Dec. 10, 1878. 
Broruer D. M. BenneTT, Dear Sir: I hav been looking 


| over Mra. Slenker’s letter to you in your paper of Nov. 28d, 


and it seems as I am compelled to write to say to you that 
I indurse her proposition in regard to what she ses of us 
Atheists. I, too, am proud to say I am an Atheist ; after 
ading and reflecting, that is the conclusic. 1 arrive at. 
No supernatural power outside or beyond thc universe. No 
heaven or hell. One eternal rest. ; 


“The seeds of truth sow far and wide, 
And in the labor take due pride ; 
Build on foundations firm and sure, 
And live a life that’s good and pure. 


l Bend ‘every circumstance you can 

To make a leaven on earth for man ; 

And equal rights to woman give. 

Then you a Bappy "Mrs. B. D. Slenters 

l! find inclosed P. O. order for $5 00-—three dollare 

es fer 1879, and two dollars so. help defray the 
or for the Defense. 
herever you think.best to put it.. 


Yours in the cause, - ZoHN H, HASLAM. 
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The Ruined Husband. 

It was a man of Burlington, 

Full learned and wise was he; 
Full oft he read in the magazines 

And the enoyclopedia, 
And oftentimes when the day waa done, 

Ho’d hasten him home from the store, 
And over his volumes, one by one, 

He'd ponder, and study, and snore. 
When the nights grew long.as the years Wore ou. 

He'd study and ponder the more. 


One night in sere October 
He hastened to his den, 

And ye book he read; to annotate 
He seized his ready pen. - 

But his goad wife cried, as ye book she spied, 
"Now hearken to me, good liege, 

An’ thou open that book. if I’m not mistook, 
Thou'lt be in a state of siege.” 


Then quickly spoke the master, 

“ Woman, thy wits are daft; 

This ig no book of idle tales 
Whereat ye hav wepit and laughed: 

Never this tome ye hav looked into, 
Thou of the fighted head, 

The ' Extinct Mammalian Fauna of 
Dakota’ thou ne’er hast read.” 

And his lip curled scornfully as this 
Undentable thing he said, 

Which he ne’er hed spoken if he bad been 
Less bookish and better brad. 


“ Now iftsten to me, then, man of brains,” 
And in mocking tones spake she; 
“Its little I reck of the books that load 
The shelves cf your librarie: 
But this I trow, that within that book 
Of which I hav heard you speak 
I bay more red leaves in an hour this morn 
Than ye hav read leaves in a week.” 
And she folded her hands and looked at her 
man 
In a manner exceadingly muek; 
And she had her own way, In her womanly 
away, 
Though she knew neither Latin nor Greek. 


Back on the shelf he laid it, 
The book he had taken down, 

And awry grimace that wrinkled his face 
Chased off the gathering frown. 

" This book,” he Bald, “I calculate, 
Is safe among my legions ;” 

And he laid his hand on "Man and Nat- 
Drein the Arctic regions.” 

But his good wife shrieked as though she were 
Chased by the hostile Fijans. 


He sighed, and took down “ Life and Death 
In the Tropics,” by Commodore Staples; 
But she stayed bis hand; “It’s full.” quoth she. 
“Of gold and crimson maples.” 
” This I will read,” he said, and took 
Down “Emery’s Compendium,” 
But she spoke, "I filled that little book 
With rhus toxicodendron.” 
And she blushed, for her Latin ascent was 
A subject she was tender on. 


‘Then I will con,” he muttered, 
”' The Institutes of Coke;’” 

But from its pages fluttered 
Bright leaves of the polson oak. 

Then he said, I will cram on the Zodiac,” 
And he opened the book at ” Libra,” 

And the floor was strewn with the yellow leaves 
Of the common jugians nigra, 


He frowned and scowled, that bookworm, 
As he opened the ” Mill on the Floss,” 

And over his lap and Into his aleeves 
Fell three or four kinds of moss, 

Three or four volumes of Dickens, 
And every' page of Burns, 

Were peopled with tinted boxbury leaves. 
And gractful fingers of farns; 

Into whatever book he may chanoe to look 
New botany he discerns. 


" Now heaven hav mercy,” be oried at last. 
When he could find voice to speak, 
“Is thero aught on my shelves that I yet may 
ron 
In my volumes of classic Greek?” 
But his sister sald, as she shook her head, 
And answered, in accents meek, 
The leaves must hav rest until they be pressed. 
Walch will be about Christmas week.” 
The up aro3e ths good man, 
And stifled his rising groans; ` 
Ho» strove to smile, and once in a while 
Ha laughed in mocking tones. 
And he buried himself in the newspaper. 
And he read of murders dire; 
Of fac‘orles stopped, of stocks that dropped, 
Of losses by storm and fire; 
How banks were robbed, how people were 
drowned, 
How men from trouble were mad; 
How some men lied, how women eried, 
And much more that was awful and sad; 
Till it turned bis head, and the man, It is said, 
Becams irreclaimably bad. 
MORAL. 
The moral is obvious. 
~Burlingion Hawkeye. 
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THe PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES af the 
Freetbinkers’ Convention hold at Watkins, 
New York, Aug. 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1878. 
Pp. 398, 120. New York; D. M. Ben- 
nett. Chicago: For sale at the office of 
this paper. Price $1,50. 

Atl Liberalists hav heard of the Watkin’s 
Convention ; if they did not attend they felt 
they were deprived of a rare opportunity, 
the equal of which would not soon be pre- 
sented. Thenext best thing to being pres- 
ent at a great meeting is to read an accurate 
account of its proceedings. In many re- 
apects the report is better than the meeting. 
One can set down by the quiet fireside, and 
at no expense or trouble, acquaint himself 
with all the thoughts, uttered, while ac- 


tual attendance is accompanied with con- 
siderable fatigue and expense, 

Mr. Bennett anticipated the wants of the 
thousands who did not attend the Watkins 
Convention, and has furnished a sprightly 
description of Watkins, the proceedings of 
each day’s session, and almost a verbatim 
report of all the rezaarks and speeches of the 
distinguished men and women present. The 
speeches of Taylor, Bell, Lomas, Copeland, 
Colman, Seaver, Peebles, Lawrence, 'illot- 
son, Gibson, Rawson, Kendrick, Bristol, 
Henderson, Scott, Evans, Truesdell, Julian, 
Mills, Parton, Wright, Leland, Wakeman, 
and Neyman are fully reported. They are 
valuable and interesting: reading, and Mr. 
Bennett deserves to be liberally rewarded for 
his enterprise, Religio-Philosophical Journal. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


BIBLE OF BIBLES: 
TWENTY-SEVEN 


“DIVINE REVELATIONS:” 
CONTAINING 


A Description of Twenty-Seven 
Bibles, and an Exposition of 
Two Thousand Biblical Er- 
rors in Science, History, 
Morals, Religion, and 
General Events; 


ALSO A DELINEATION OF THE OHARAC- 
TER OF THE 
Principal Personages of the 


CHRISTIAN BIBLE, 


AND AN] 
Examination of Their Doctrines. 


BY KERSEY GRAVES, 


Author of “The World’s Six- 
teen Crucified Saviors,” and 
” Biography of Satan.” 


The ground gone over by Mr. Graves 
in the course of thls new work is simply as- 
tounding. aud the literary labor performed is 


worthy of receiving the approximate rə- 
ward ot Bn extensive reading at the hands of 


the pubi n the sixty-six chaptera into 
whic a Sook | is divided, almost every ques- 
tion of interest Which arises E the mind at the 
ention of the word BIBLE is considorod, im 
that atralght{orw ‘ward style which has made the 


volumes ot M raves go extensively sought 
aitor. 

Cloth, large 12mo., 440 pp. Price, $2.00, 
postage free. 


D. M. BENNETT. 
141 8th 8t., New York. 


AMBERLEY'S LIFE OF JESUS, |} 


HIB 
Character and Doctrine. 
A Chapter from “The Analysis of 
Religious Belief.” 
BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


This portion of Lord Amberley’s great work 
has given such great satisfaction that numer- 
ous requesis have been made that it be issued 
separate for more general distribution. These 
requesta have beén cheerfully complied with. 

ARAB. large 12mo,. Price, by mail. paper, 35 
aon 3 oloth, 60 cents. For rala at this office. 


December 28, 1828, 


Proceedings and Addresses 


AT THE 


FREETHINKERS’ CONVENTION 


HELD AT 
Watkins, N. Y., August 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, 1878. 


A volume of 400 pages, containing the 
speeches made during the four days’ session 
by Dr. T, L. Brown, Prof. A. L. Rawson, 
Elder F., W, Evans, "Elder G. A. Lomas, 
Prof. J. H. W. Toohey, Dr. J. M. Peebles, 
Dr. T. B. Taylor, Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
James Parton, T. B. Wakeman, Elizur 
Wright, T. ©. Leland, ©. D. B. Mills, Mrs. 
L. N. Colman, Mrs. PR. Lawrence, Ella E, 
Gibson, Mra. Mary E. Tillotson, Mrs. Clara 
Neyman, Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, W, 
E. Copeland. Horace Seaver, John W. Trues- 
dell, W. 8. Bell, and several other persons. 

It is a volume ‘of rare value, containing the 
best thought of the age. It is gotten up in 
good style, and will bea valuable addition 
to the library of every Liberal in the coun- 
try. 


Sent by mail at $1.25. Hundreds of orders} ss, What has Ghetatianiey Done? Preston, 


should come in at once. 
BENNETT, 141 = St. 


Address D. M. 


GOLD MEDAL at Paris Exposition, 1878 


GO-LABORERS’ ao. do, 1878 
GOLD MEDAL sweden & Norway, 1878 
GOLD MEDAL ot Morhanies' Chartane 1878 
SILVER MEDAL (or cases) do., 1878 
MASON & HAMLIN 


Have the honor to announce the above awards for their 


CABINET ORGANS 


the present season. The award nt Paris is the high- 
eal distinction in ie po wer eg thi the juries to confer, 
and is the ONLY GE DAL awarded 
to American musical eehaiet THIRTY-ONE 
leading manufacturers of the world were jn compe- 
tition. At Every World's Pagel egies 
for twelve years the MASON IN 
ORGANS have been awarded Regt Honors, 

78; Phila- 
ies hia, eda t a7. NG OTI 875; Vienna, 

3 OTE. 


ATTAINED HIGHEST AWARD 

AT AN ¥ WORLD'S EXPOSITION. Sold for 

cash, or mee by installments. Latest CATA- 

LOGUES with nea Ei res, ss, pices, etc., free. 

MASON & HAMLIN O , 154 ‘Tremont 

Street, BOSTON ; 2 Unoe ‘Square, NEW YORE; 
250 Wabash Avenue, CHICAG 


fHE MAGNETIG TREATMENT. 


Send 26 cents to DR. ANDREW Stonz, Troy. N, 
T. and obtain a large. highly-iiuetrated book 
dn the system of Vitalizing Treatment. Also 

The New Gospel of Health for $1.25. a masterly 
work on progressive medicine and healtug by 
magnetism, 519 pages, illustrated with 120 cute 
tor personal manipulations, explanatory of 
a he sublime science of healing without medis 

ne. 


BEYOND THE VEIL 


A very neat and entertaining volume, giving 
beautiful descriptions of life. occupations, 
ote,. in the Bpirtt World. Dictated by the 
spirit of Percy B. Randolph, through the međi- 
amship of Mrs. Francis H. MoDougal and Mrs, 
Luna Hutchinson of California, With a steel- 
olate engraving of Dr. Randolph. 

Price $1.50, post-paid by maii, 

D ENNETT 


CUT THIS OUT. 


SILVERWARE FREE FOR ALLI 


É Old 
g PE he "Ee Beliahle ROYAL MANUFA 
H introduce goods of their manufacture 


H Present to esch Indy reader of this paper a sst [6] of our 


m graving name, packing and ex 
Hout tho attached Certificate 
gan es Ca. New York. 


f heavily Then with nicklo—the bares white metal Epaiaren, then ellen wi 


CTURBING CO., whoo Metropolitan Headquarters sre lo. 
R260 Broadway, New Yori City, and Factory at Providence, R. L, bave determined 
mevery city and 45 th 


lot in the United Stites on:} Canadas. To do this, we wil 


IN PL. ATELY SILVER &POONS, with your las 
H mame or Initlala elegantly cngrrayed on each Spoon, the on} 


charge will bs TS cents to defray expense of en- 


rési charges, To nvail yourselfof this grand holiday offer, it will bo necessary to euti 
‘2, 189, aad forward it with 75 cents on or before March Jct, 1879, to the Royal 


Wo clam for our Sliver Plated Ware that for durability nnd ¢ ciegance ofd gn we can Bhat be excelled, We first! 
in Sil : 


tonadle figures thaa large dealers pay by wholesale.’ 
EN Yepresentativi oof our papor was shown thi 


n platiag of pure C 
tany m 


add A} 
i Spoons 
ro all sppin charges, vizet 6 
eavy plating of Nickio and Bil 
le Spoons, $4.65. The rabi 
and will be engraved withont 


l earned reputation for reilability by sendin; 
varchasera fet only the best goods at mora re 
4 Loslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, April 3, 
Patar ng 


F: 
it ‘the ettabilahment of tha Royal Manai 


3R 
nd 260 Broadway, and was gurpiised at the handsome charactor of the goods sent at such extraordinary low rie rE 


—The Independent, N> Y., June 20, 1578. 


ET Inovdering give us fall Instructions how you wish 
ice is not in your town, we will snd 


If cn express a! 
value. All letters ordering Silverware must $¢ addi 
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male bame engraved, and write your nome plata and in z 


ll Postage stamps sul be received at their face 
the © 


258 Broadway, New York. 


Truth Seeker Tracts. 


(BEVIBED LIST. } 
Dipstssion oi Prayers: D. M. Bonnett and 
g: . TAERE ok B4 Srestion, Bonnett, 


Btory, 8 
` mpe © Horr of the Ft Fiood. oy 


Ots. 


10. T ues of 

u, Recah, Eien ane Tibiran, Bennett, 
3, Balaam and his Ass, " 

ie Arraignment of Priestoraft. f 

li, gla Abe and Little Ike. Syphers. 

i Gome to Dinner, 7 
6. Fog Horn Documents 

in The Devil Still Ahead. “ 

18, Slipped Up D Again ain, 9 

19, oshua pto ping the Sun and Moon, D, 


30, Ba. n td his Exploits. Bennett. 
a Bampa angie Rn Matoh, OH 
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` Including an Original Sonnet by 0. W. 
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SOLENTIFIC SERIES. 

h Hereditary Transmission, Prof, Louis 
erg. M.D. 
9. Hyolution; from the Homogeneous to the 
eterogencous. B.F. Underwood. 

3, Darwinism, B.F, Underwood. 
4, Literature of the Insane. F. R. Marvin, 
5. Responsibility of Bex. Mrs, hase, MD. 
6, Graduated Atmospheres. J. MeOarroll, 
T, Death. Frederic Ea 


AbD Gott a 


Marvin, M.D. 
8 How do Marsupial Animals Propagate 
their zind? A.B. Bradford, 
9, TheUrnseen World. Prof. John Flake. 2 
10, TheEvolution Theory — Huxiey’s Three 
Lectures, - 
1l. Is America the New World? L.L.Dawson. 8 
12. Evolution Teaches nelther Atheiam nor 
Materialism. R.B. Brigham, M.D., 5 
18. Nibble at Mr. Jobn Fiske’s Crumb for 
the Mdern Symposium, Y 
Discount on one doliar’s worth 10 per cent offs 
On iwo dollars’ worth, 20 off; on five dollar 
worth, 4 off; on ten dollars’ worth. 50 off. 
As few oras many of any given kind may be 
Oordarad na Aaatrad, 


BOOKS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL, 


THE ANONYMOUS HYPOTHESIS OF CRE- 


. ATION. Extra flexible cloth, 12mo0, about 60 pp. 


Postpaid, 50 cents. 

THE CULTIVATION. OF ART, And its Rala- 
tions to R Higious Puritanism and Money. Get- 
ting. By A R. Coopar. 12m0, postpaid, fancy 
paper, 50 cents; Aexible cloth, 75 cents. 

It is not religion, but religlon’s parody, the- 
ology, which arrays i'self in opposition to that 
singsre and manifold expression of human 
impulse and power to which we giv the nama 
of art.—Extract, 

THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. ‘God the 
Image of Man. Man’s Dependence upon Na- 
ture the Lastand Oaly Source of Religion. By 
L., FoversacH, author of" Essence of Obris- 
tianity.” Cloth, 12m0 ; postpaid. 75 cents. 

Ths purpose of my Writing is to make men 
anthropologians instead of theologians; man- 
lovers instead of God-lovers; students of this 


world inatead of candidates tor the next; selt- 


reliant citizens of the éarth instead of subser- 
viont and wily ministers of a celestial and 
terrestrial monarehy.—Feuerbach, 

THE OGH{LDHOOD OF THE WORLD. A 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times. By 
Epwarp Ovopp, F. R. A. 8. 12mo0. Postpaid, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 

formation not popularly accessible else- 
where ag to the life of primitive Man and its 
relations to our own.—Z. B Tyler, F. R. A. 8, 

SOUL FROBLEMS. With papers on the The- 
ologicul Amendment and the State Personality 
Idea, By Josera E. Peck. 12m0; vostpuld, 
paper, 50cents. i 

The aucnor is a Materialist. Ha holds that 
mattor is the only extity, that conscious per- 
sonal immortality ig impossible, that that 
whieh is bora must die--that whien is formed 
must be dissotved. He is miid in his plea, 
has no epithets for the believers. and presses 
his cause only by argument. 

. POSITIVIST PRIMER. Conversations 
onthe Rsligion of Humanity. Dedicated to the 
only Supreme Being man can ever know—rhe 
Great, but imperfyct, God, HUMANITY, in whose 
image all other Gods were made, for whose 
service all other Gods exist, and to whom all 
the Ohildren of Mon owe Labor, Love, and Wor- 
ship, Oloth, 12mọ, postpaid, 75 cents. 

RELIGIOUS POSITIVISM. „A Brief 
Exposition of the System of Worship, of Faith, 
and of Life, propounded by Auguste Comte. 
“Love our Principle, Order our Basis, Prog- 
ress Oar End.” By H. EpGar. 12mo0, Postpaiu, 
paper. 50 cants, 

SCRIPLURE SPECULATIONS. With 
an introduction on the Creation, Stars. Earth, 
primitive Man, Judaism, ote. By- HALSEY R. 
Stevens, xtra cloth, 12mo, 419 pp.; postpaid, 
$3.00. 

He approaches bis subject with all reverence, 
with a mind wail stored with the facts of mod- 
ern speculation and discovery, and in a modest 
and tudependent spirit, He writes with great 
candor and freedom, and makes {this honest 
endeavor to remove all stumbling blocks out of 
the beaten path.—Chicage Mmter- Ocean. 

PERCY BYSSAE SHELLEY as a Phi- 
losopher and Reformer, By CHARLES SOTHERAN, 

FEDER- 
TOKSON, Porirait of Shelley, and View of his 
Tomb, 60 pp. Postpaid, octavo, paper,$1; cloth, 
$1 25. 

Thts is a paper read by its author before the 
New York Liboral Olub, It ig designed to take 
a philosophical view uf Shelley’s works, and 
present in regularly scientific form the philos- 
ophy which the poet taught. it may be almost 
unconseiously to himsell— Si. Louis Globe 
Democrat, 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO §0- 
oraL Sczrenos, [Sociological Series, No.1.) Pant 
I. Introduction to Fourier’s Theory of Social 
Organization. By ALBEBT BBISBANE, Pant II, 
Social Destinies. By OHARLES FOURIER, 8V0, 
cloth. 272 pp- Postpald, $1 00, 

The rst of a series ol Sociological.works in 
which Fourier is taken up as tae great Pioneer 
intoascience. It contains both Mr. Brisbane’s 
Introduction and Fourier’s own Prospectus or 
outitue sketch of hia whole doctrine. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRITUALISM, 

Pathology and Treatment of Medioma.- 
aN tHe F. B. MARVIN, M. D., Pcofessor uf Pay- 
chologicai Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence 
in thy New York Free Medical College for 
Women, Cloth, postpaid, 75 cents. 

There is no way of getting rid of Infidelity 
till some way is devised of aboilshing the doc- 
tors. And bere'is another point: he seys the 
special indulgence in religious exercises un- 
dermine the fabric of Morrlity. 

D., M. BENNETT. 141 Eghth St. N.Y. 
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To the Editor: Dear Str—Pleasoyinform your readers Æ 
that I have a positive remedy for the cure of the above dis- 
ease, and that by its use in my 


i CURE will give 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


sands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing, and 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


I will deliver, boxed, at any Freight or 
Express Office in New York, one of 
the Genuine Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines, with Latest 
mprovements, for 


$15.00 EACH. « 


This is a double thread Machine, is guaran- 
teed perfect, and will not rip; eomoletely fin- 
ished, of which the cutis a perfect representa- 
tion. except that the machine I wi:l send has a@ 
hox caver fitting over on the works on the table. 
The following attachments are supplied free 
with the Machine: 

Three Hemmers, Bratder, Erler, Quilting- 
Guage, Embroidery Plate. dozen vasorted 
Needles, Screw-Driver, Oil-Can, and Book of 
Instructions. All inqniriss cheerful)y an= 
pared and samples of work sent on applica- 

on. 

This Machine wit] he sent on receipt of price, 
or whi be sent Ọ, 0. D, on recalpt of $5 in ad- 
vance, This offer is mite? as to time, aud it [sg 
a chance to secure a enarantesd, first-class Ma- 
chins ata saving of $55. The recular pries Is 


$70. Refer, by permission, to tha editor -f this 
paper, Address W. V. R. POWIS, 
ota 765 Broadway. N, Y. City. 


ractice I havo cured thou- 


for a case it will not cure or greatly bepefit, Indeed, so strong is my faith, I will scul gy 


ONE BOTTLE FREE, 


together with a valuable treatise, to any sufferers addressing me, giving their name, express and P, O. address. 
Please show this letter to any one you may Enow who is suffering with this terrible disease, and oblige, 


Respectfully yours, 


R. H. G. ROOT, 183 Vearl Street, New York. 


The Religion of the 
Future. 


A Discourse, by NETTIE Pzasr Fox, Editor of 
The Spiritual Offering, delivered in Odd Fel- 
iows Temple, Rochester, N. Y., Sunday, Nov, 10, 
1878, Prices 10 cents. For sale at this office. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, ABRIDGED, 


Containing the passages not usually read in 
ehurches and Sandsy-achools, but well calcu- 


` {| lated to show fhe real value of 


The Holy Volume. 


To the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, 
Sunday-schools, 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 

Societies for the Suppression of Vice, 
American Reform Association, the 
Clergy and Church Generally, 
and especially to 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
this. volume is consistently, conseien- 
tiously, and piously dedicated. 

164 pagos. 13mo.Papor. 30 conts; cloth, 50 ets. 


National Greenback Labor Songster, 


CONTAINING 
Original, Practical, T'atriotic, Pro- 
gressive, Stirring Songs 


upon the GREENBACK and LABOR questions 
adapted to popular airs, with several pieces of 
original music. Including also 


CHOICE AND HUMOROUS READINGS, 
By B. M. Lawrenoz, M, D. 


Price 10 cents. or $6.00 per hundred. soat by 
mall, Address this office. 


AURICULAR CONFESSION 


AND 


Popish Nunneries, 
BY Wm. HOGAN, 


Twenty-five years Confessing Priest. A very 
interesting work, 220 pages. Faper 60 cents. 
Olnth. % cents. D. M. BENNETT, 

“1 Eighth st,, New York. 


THE 


Resurrection of Jesus. 


BY W. 8. BELL. 
Price. 25 cents. For sale at this office. 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Embracing those of the Blood and Nerves, the 
Diseases of Men.the Diseases of Women, and 
the various Causes, physical and social, leading 
to them, are plainly treated by that platnest of 
books, PLAIN ME TALK, EMBRAOING 
MEDICAL OOUMMON SHENSE—nearly 1,000 
pages, 200 IHustrations—by Di. E. B. FOOTE, 
of 120 LEXINGTON AYE., NEW YORK, to whom 
all letters from ihe siek should be addressed. 
In its issue for January 19, 1878, Mr. Bennett's 
TRUTH SEEKER thus spegks of DR. FOOTE and 
his medical publications: “ We know him (Dr. 
Foote) personally and intimately, and we Bay, 
with ailthe assurance that knowiedge imparts 
that he is @ man of the highest incentives an 

motives, whose life has been spent in insrruct- 
ing and improving his fellow-beings by giving 
such information as is well calculated to ong- 
blethem to be more healthy, more happy, and 
to be better and more useful men and women. 
His medical works possess the highest value, 
and have been introduced and thoroughly 
read in hundreds of thousands of families, 
who, to-day, stand ready to bear williug testi- 
mony to the great benefit they have derived 
from the physiological, hygienic, and moral 


Purchasers of PLAIN HOME TALK ARE AT 
TO CONSULT ITS AUTHOR IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, FREE. Price of the 
new Popular Edition, by mail. postage pra. 
aid, only $1.58. Contents tablo frea, AGENTS 
WANTED. MURRAY HILL PUBLISHING 
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GOLDA, worker can Make $148 day al DOme. 
iyi 


Costly outfit fres, Address TRUE & O0., 
Avgusta, Maine, 
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THE GREAT SPECIALIST, 


Treats all Private, Chronic, and Sexual 


| 
; 


j Diseases with unprecedented success. The 
thousands of eures he ix parforming unnually 
aubstantiato this fact, Ho has nt this moment 

atients in every Stata of the Union and in the 

ritish Provinces, Every _reator of this who 
has any effection of the Head, Throat, Lungs, 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Bladder, Bow- 
els, Womb, Genital Organs, Rhaumutie or Neu- 
ralgio Diffleuliies, or Brupthong of the Sktn. 
Blood Inpurities, Tumors, Cancers, or aby 
Nervous Affections, or diseases of the Eye or 
Ear, are invited to write to Dr, Follows, whose 
aystam of practice is entirely original, omitting 
all Drugs end Mineral Medicines of both tho 
Old and Newachools, henes rellabla. The Doc- 
tor’s Growning medical achievement has bagn 
in the discovery of an external or outside ap- 
plication for the permanent cure of Sverma- 
torrhoea and Impotency as tho result of rolf- 
abuse in youth, sexual excess in malurer years, 
and cther causes, broduciug some of the fol- 
lowing facts: Nervousness, Seminal Emig- 
sions (night emissslons. by dreamer), Dimneag 
of Sight, Defective memory, Paysical Deeny, 
Pimples on Face, Aversion to society of Fe- 
meles, Confusion of ideas, Loss of Sexual Pow- 
er, otc,, etc. rendering marrlugo Improper or 
unhappy, 

Dr. Fallows has preserlb:d bis extarnal rem- 
edy for 1,500 cases without A failure to cure Ina 
single case, and some of them wore in aterri- 
bly sh , tterod condition ; had been in the In- 
aano Asylums, many had Fallire Sieknass— 
Fits ; Others upon the verge of C neumption: 
while others again had become Foolish and 
hardly able to take Gare of themselves. For 
further information address, with two 3ecunt 
atamps, Vineland, New Jersey. whore Doctor R, 
P, Fallows is permanently located, aod obtain 
his private cirenlar on "Bpermatorrheea and 
{ts Oura,” or, if afflicted with otber cota platuls, 
his large ¢treular treating on tho above-numed 
chronic diseases, both containing sworn eyi- 
dences, whish is convincing snd positive teati+ 
mony to tha Doctor's grent skill. In order that 
ali cen avail themselves of ls sorvicoa he bag 
placed his terms at & very reason ible gure, 


[from the Denver ( Col.) Rocky Mountain Herald] 

"Dr. Fellows is a successful speclallst for all 
the diseases which he claims to cure, such as 
chronic and sexuai complsin: +. His wouderful 
skill and suceaas ure bringt: g nim hundreds of 
cases Weakly by lettor ant otnerwiss from ail 
over the United States.” 

[From The Boston Investigator] 

“ Dr. Fellows ie a physictin of surector edu- 
cation and extensive prac!ics fa private, chron. 
ic, and sexual diseases. We don’. goo any noed 
of priests for anytbing, bur: sa good DOCTOR is, 
in our eyes, a benefactor of mension, we would 
advise the reader {f ho hae got any of the dis- 
eases mentioned, and doesn’t want to kep 
them, let him write to Dr. Fallows, and obtain 
health, which is better thin fortune, political 
offer, or even religion.” 

Q a week in youruwniown, Wuruis and #0 
$66 outfit frea, H. GALL '& CO. Porte 
land. Maine. 197 


Ro WATCH ES—Choupest tu the known world, 
Over 200 a novelties, 


eka 


ago. Ill. 
D PRUE ge 
IE KNIFE 
WI WARN, ond posi- 
y el guaronteei, by Prof, 

J. M. vous, 815 Lex'’n 

Av., N. Y. Book sent free, 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO 
KNOW, 


A book that ought to bein the hands of ever 
young woman and every young girl in the 
country. 


BY MARY J. 8TUDLEY, M.D., 


Graduato. Resident Physician, and Teacher of 
Natural Sciences in the State Normal Behool, 
Farmingham. Mass. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS : 


Study God’s Poem: Konow Thyself; What 
shall we Eat, and How shall we Cook It? The 
floart; How we Breathe; The Brain and 
Nerves: Nerves and Nervousness: How Plants 
and Apimais are Perpetusted: How to Become 
Beautiful; The Uses avd Abuses of Dress; 
The Mate and the Home; Perfect Woman. 

No book of 260 pages contains more valuable 
information than ts found in this volume, 

Price, in cloth, $1.25, Sold by 
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‘that moves to all salutary purposes. Yet action 


-ory.— Wordsworth. . 


-makes the thought start into instant action, 
-aud at onge places and performs, resolves and 


-wa are old, and on our quickest decrees the 


£39 


Gems of Thought. 


CELERITY is never More admired than by the 
negligent.— Shakspere. 


Act well at the moment and you hav per- 
formed a good action to all eternity.— Lavater, 


Aorion is eloquence, and the eyes of the igno- 
rant are more learned than thelr ears,—Shaks- 
were, 

Actrve netures are r:rely melancholy. Ac- 


“tivity and melancholy are incompatible.— 


-Bovee. 


Tus least movement is of importance to-all 
‘nature. The entire ocean is effected by a peb- 
Dle.— Puscal, 

Todo 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom. —ilton. 


How slow the time tothe warm soul that, in 
the very instant it forms, would execute a great 
‘design. Thomson. 


DELIBERATE With caution, but act with de- 
cision; and yield with gracefuiness, or oppose 
with flrmness.—Coiton. 


Iris vain to expect any advantage from our 
‘profession of the truth if we be not sincerely 
just and honest in our actions.—Archbishop 
Sharpe. : 


Hast thou not Greek enough to understand 
thus much: the end of man isinan action and 
not a thought, though it were of the noblest.— 
‘Carivle. 


THOUGHT and theory must precede all action 


ls nobler in itself than either thought or the- 


Tug keen spirit seizes the prompt oceasion, 


executes.—Hannah More. 
Lers take the instant by the forward top, for 


inaudible and noiseless foot of time steals ere 
«wo can offset them.—Shakspere. 


Great Jove! this one petition grant: 
(Thou knowest best what mortals want); 
Ask'd or unask’d, what’s good supply, 
‘What’s evil, to my prayer deny. 

~—Praver of a veathen. 


“Tan judgment of Heaven was upon them, 
sir,” sa'da Tory bishop, speaking of the Regi- 
cides to (the actor) Quin; ‘the judgment of 
Heaven was upon them; almost all of them 
came to violent enda.” ‘So. my lord,” replied 
Quin,‘ did almost all the apostles.”—Goodwin 
Smith. 

Ter law of perseverance is among the deep- 
est in man; by nature he hates change; seldom 
will he quit his old home till it bas actually 
fallen about his ears. Thus hav I seen solom- 
nities linger as ceremonies, sacred symbols as 
idle pageants to the extent of three hundred 
years gnd more after all life and sacredness 
had evaporated out of them.— Carlyle, 


As Itake my shoes from my shoemaker, and 
my coat from my tailor. so [take my religion 
from my priest.— Goldsmith (as reported by Bos- 
well). 

{One does not like to say a word against 
“Poor Poll,” but if Goldsmith had left this in 
any ot his owu works, we would not hesitate to 
say that “he had written himself down an ass.” 
Anything more childish, silly, and contemptible 
was never spoken.] 


In the labors of self-culture one laments the 
infirmity of bis animal temperament; another 
feels the {ll influence of the soclety he fre- 
agents; another mourns the agitations of pub- 
lie life; another the partieular disadvantages 
or temptations to which he is exposed in the 
line of his profession. All are conscious of 
these disadvantages; but none who adhere to 
common senge would abandon their hopes of 
excellenes in the insane profession * That a 
man’s character is made for him, not by him.” 
—Isaac Tavlor. 


Ir the * gods” of theology hay been eruel, 
Nature outstrips thim all. The serpent’s 
poisoned fang, the tiger’s claws. the shark’s 
jaw. the assassin’s hand, the flerce passions of 
animal life on every side are hers; and their 
evils are not reserved for a future life, but are 
felt now, and-are only to be feared now. But 
the evils that make mankind miserable are all 
to be known in their source and origin and 
may boremoved. And. therefore, though there 
is no certainty of any further bliss to die for, 
there is a heaven that may be realized here in 
the life that we havnow.—Charles Huis, 


THERE 8re any beautiful stories in the 
Bible, this we all acknowledge; but beauty does 
mot create fact. We love the old stories, and 
admire the truisms contained in the parables, 
maxims, and proverbs, bat it is not because 
there is anything pecullarly divine, holy, or 
‘uncommon in them., It is simply because they 
are old and hav become linked with so much 
that is sweet, dear, and precious in our mem 
orięes. We tove Hacp's fables better than any 
other because they are old, simple, and natu- 
ral. Had his fables been called God-born, then 
‘that would be beld up as # proof why we prizs 
them more than others. Homer has Jong been 
-Gullad the greatest cf poets. Hoe did build upa 
beautiful collecticn of poems—grand, noble, 
and sublime, But he had ali the past contained 
of legends, songs, floating poems, etc., to build 
out of; and had his b ok been God given, or 


thought to be, then it would ba claimed that his- 


«wide fame rests upon that ground, Ifabcok 
hav any intrinsic merit of its osn it will liv 
anyhow: but if toth‘s is added divine ho_ors, 
then it becomes sacred and all things are bent 
‘to make it eredible and popular.—Eimina D. 
dlenker. = : 


face. 


match, 

daughters, é 
the Creator. 

He makes the fire fly ? 

huckleberries dies happy. 


who has ever seen an Indfan can blame them 
much. : 


asked one of the three talkative ladies of a so- | H 
ber-looking fellow passenger. “No, ma’am; I’ve 
been married nigh on to thirty years.” was the 
reply. 


tion,” said a colored man the other day, put- 
ting his hand to his bandaged head, ‘‘ what can 
sing a hymn and put de gears on g kickin’ mule 
at the same time.” 


“that when I explained to you, in my last car- 
ity sermon, that philanthropy is the love of our 
species, yon must hav und: rsteod me to say 
‘specie’ which may account for the smallness 
of the collection.” 


atreot, late at night, with a request for the time, 
The gentleman suspecting that Pat wished to 
snatch his watch gave him astinging rapor the 
nose, with the remark, ‘It has just struck one.” 
“ Be jabbors,” retorted Pat, ‘I’m glad I din’t ax 
yez an hour ago,” 


the country at the door of a Southside resi- 
dence, to a German next door: 


any more; she’s gone to stay; she’s det.” 


body knows. kept a second-hand clothing store 
in Jerusalem, was generally supposed to be a 
patient man. One day a stranger called in and 
asked to look at some ulsterr. Jobs..owed him 
one of the nicest kind, with pockets in the 
sleeves and a silver buckie. The man hinted 
that the coat was not all wool, but Job simply 
smiled. And even when he said something 
about a bad fit and pockets being out of style. 
Job didn’t get mad. But when the stranger in- 
sinuated that the buckle was plated, and that 
the whole thing would fetch about a dollar and 
u half. then Job didn’t smile for a cant, but rose 
up and made a place on that man for a first- 
class boil. 


vidual stood gazing at a huge pile of watermel- 
Ons in frout of a Woodward-avenue grocery 
until his mouth watered, and he made bold to 
remark to a man who was selecting one for 
dinner: 


I havn’t tasted of melon for over two years. 


nickel and went on with his selection, About 
the time hehad his melon picked out he saw 
the vagrant coming out of a saloon near by, 
and he called out: 


melon ?” 


“T told you J hadn’t tasted melon for over two 


fore, I gave whisky a show to catch up with 
mélon, and start off square. Nothing mean 
about me, sii—good-bye. 


son dossn’t pretend to be a parson, and thero- 
fore isn't as well up in the marriage ceremony 
as the slimy supperiers of a decaying hier- 
archy are. The young couple stood uy before 
him the oiher evening. and theJucge inquired 
in a Gross: questioning tous of lne groom: 


trousers, aud tugged, saying: 


ing creuture by his side. 


The Truth Seeker, December 25, 188.. 


@Bdds and Gnas. aos 
CHAMPIONS. OF THE CHURCH, 


Their Crimes and Persecutions, 


BY D. M. BENNETT, 
Editor of THE TRUTH SEEKER, 


Giving the most vivid. full. and complete 
Descriptions of the Persecutions of the” 
Ohristian Church ever embodied in 
one volume. 


CHARACTERS AND SUBJECTS TREATED: 


Jesus, Peter, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul. 
Glement«f Rome, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Poiycarp. Papias of Hierapolis, Irenæus, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, St. Vietor, Bt. Anthony, Paul 
the Hermit, Stephen I.. Constantine the Great, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Callistus, Theodosius, 
8t. Cyril, Stricus, Dioscorus, St. Augastine, 
Simeon Stylites, Ol. vis, Sixtus, Virgilius, 
Gregory the Great, Boniface III., Irene, Pepin, 

harlemagne, Paschal l., Popess Joan, Nicho- 
las 1.. Marozia, John XI., John XIL., John 
XIIL, Boniface 1X.. Gregory VIL. Adrian IY., 
8t. Dominic: and the Inquisition, Innocent 
IIl., Simon de Montfort, Innocent IV., Peter 


pa BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


Wuar made the ant-elope ? 
Woman’s writes—Postacripts. 
Missing men—Bad marksmen. 
Damp sheets—Sheets of water. 
TavueE to the core—The apple worm. 
Nozopy ever bathed tn a Russian serf. 

You can tell a good cigar by its puffume. 

A xiss—A legal tender always taken at the 


You cannot set the river on fire with a rowing 
_Tue New England Fair — Our wives and 
An honest man is the most lonesome work of 
Waart insect does the blacksmith manufacture? 
Tue fly that smuggies itself into a spoonful of 


Inprans never kies each other, and no one |5 ghn XXIL. Olement YI., Innocent VI, Urban 


ja, Virgin, &c., Jobn XXII, Martin V., Paul 
II,, Torquemada, Ferdinand and Isabella 
Alexander VI., Martin Luther. John Calvin. 
eury YIII., Loyola and the Jesuits, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Obarles V., Philip II., Duke of Alva, 
donn Knox, Thomas Munzer, Mary of England, 
Catherine de Medici. Queen Elizabe'h, Julius 
III., Pius IF., Pius V.. Gregory XIIL., Sixtus V, 
James I.. Paul V.. Persecutions of Witches 
.Matthew_ Hopkins, Ootton Mather, Samue 
arris, Protestant Persecutions. James II. 
Judge Jeffreys, Claverhouse, Liguori, Urban 
VIL. Innocent X., Alexander VII.. Louis XLV. 
Paul VI.. Louis XYI., Christianity and Slavery, 
Three Hundred Sinful Shepherds, Anthony 
Oomstock, Recapitulation, Ooncluding Re- 
marks. 
T THE MOST DAMAGING BOOK AGAINST 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


A fine large volume of nearly 1,200 pp, octavo, 
with steel plate engraving of the author. 

Cash orders will be filled in rotation. A 
Price, Cloth, $3.00; Leather, Red Edges, $4.00 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $4.50. Postage free, 


ddress D. M, , 
141 Eighth 8t.. N. Y. City. 


"Dors our constant chatter disturb you?” 


"Der aint no nigger on de top side of orea- 


"“ I FEAR,” Baid a country minister to his flock, 


AN Irishman accosted a gentleman on the 


THE 


Creed of Christendom: 


Its Foundation Contrasted with 
its Superstructure. 


BY W. R. GREC, 


Author of ‘‘ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary and 
Social Judgments,” &e. 


One vol. Crown, 8vo., with Complete 
Index. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Some twelve years ago, in a London draw- 
ing-room, one of our most eminent men of 
science said: ‘Why do not the bishops answer 
Mr. Gree’s Creed of Christendom? They are 
bound to answer it—if they can.’ In the life- 
time of the present generation the earliest 
work at all similar was that of Mr. Oharles 
Hennell, which, in various respects, had great 
merit; but Mr. Greg, coming later, had the 
advantaze of access to many able German re- 
searches, and his work continues the most 
complete on allsides; to it one may most confl- 
deutly appeal when assailed by eager Chris- 
tlans with the current commonplaces of their 
warfare. Bince bishops, deans. learned canons, 
and academic divines do not reply formally to 
so thorough, clear, and learned a treatise, 
which has been so iong before the public, we 
have the best of proof attainable that this his- 
torical argument—occupying precisely the 
ground which English academicians have 
chosen as thelr own—is unanswerable” (F, W. 
Nowman, on “The New Christology.” in Fort. 
nightly Review). 


BRAKING THE News GeNntTLY.—Visitor from 


“Jane not at home, did you say ?” 
German—" Nein, Chane’s nod at home.” 
Visitor—* Where is she ?” 

German—'‘She’s gone cemetry down.” 
Visitor— When will she come back ?” 
German—" Oh, she vont come back already 


Jos, the good man of the Bible, who, as every- 


A ConsormntTious Man.—A dilapidated indi- 


CONTENTS, 


Introduction to third edition. Preface tothe 
first edition. The Creed of Ohristendom. 
Chapter _I.~Inspiration of the Sorlptures. 
Chapter II.—Modern Modifications of the Doc- 
trine of Inspiration. Chapter If[.—Authorship 
sud Authority of the Pentateuch, and the Old 
Testament Canon Generally. Chapter IV.—The 
Prophecies. Chapter V.—Theism of the Jaws 
Impure and Progressive. Chapter VI.—Origin 
of the Gospels. Chapter VII.—Fidelity of the 
Gospel History—Nature and Limits. Chapter 
VIL1.—Fidelity of the Gospel History continued 


“I wish I had five cents to get a small melon; 


The gertleman promp'iy handed over a 


“Tthought you wanted that money to buy a 


“Bo I did,” was the very courteous answer. 


-M they. — j 2 
years, and after reflecting a little I found F Hotei ware Get Take Same gub eae 
hadn’t tasted whisky for over three. There- j subject continued—Gospe) -i John. Chapter 


XI.—Resuits of the Foregoing Criticism.— 
Chapter XII.—The Limits of Apostolic Wisdom 
and Authority. Cnapter XIII. — Miracl-— 
Chapter XLV.—Resurrection of Jesus. Chapter 
XV.—Is_Christianity a Revealed Religion— 
XVI.—Christian Eclecticism, Cnrapter 
«~The Groat Enigma. 

Price of this compleie adition. 31.60. Price of 

the London edition, $5.00. 


INTERROGATORIES TO JEHOVAH 


A long šories of questions. upon a grea 
variety of subjects, to which answers are 
urgently desired. Offared up at THE 
TRUTH SzexeR Office by its 
devout editor. 


260 Dages.12mo. Paper, 50 cts.. cloth, 75 cts. 


ANAYSIS < RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


BY VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 


Bon of Lord John Russell, late Premier of Eng- 
land. A work of profound research, and just 
the thing for inquiring, thinking people. The 
lengtby and ble article on 


“JESUS CHRIST” 
is worth four times the price of the work. 


Republished vomplete in one volume, trom 
the London edition (4 vols., 8vo.), and at one- 
fifth the price, Cloth, $8 09; Leather, $4 00; Mo- 
a pes glit edges. $4 50, yent by mail at these 
prices. 


One Way To Get MARBIED.—Judge Richard- 


“Are you a citizen of the United States ?” 
The groom took hold 0” the waistband of his 


“Ivo ed for Tilien, Jedge.” 
“ Why, James !” faintiy exclaimed the blush- 


“Tvs a rast, Emmer,” protested James, rather 
indignantly, and glaring at ihe Judge. 

His Honor coughed, and demanded severely: 

“Do you, sir. as g citiz7n uf Nevada and a 
lawful voter of Reno. solemni, declare that you 
will forsake all other evils and cleave to this 
one ?” 

“I’ve money to bet on it.” responded the 
groom, growing pale, but placing his arm 
around the waist of the shrinking bride. 

“Then.” cried the Judge. bringing his fist 
down upon his desk. “God has joined you 
together, and damn the man that puts you 
asunder, The fee is just what you like, young 
fellow.” 

It was pretty liberal, and the Court set them 
up and kissed the new wife several times be- 
sides. 


D. M. BENNETT, Publisher, 
141 Eighth et.. New York. 


- of his fellow man. 


Works of Thomas Paine. 


COMMON SENSE. His first and most import- 
ant political work, Clear typo.. Paper, 15 cts. 


> THE CRISIS. Containing Nog. I. to XVI., in- 
elusive, Written in the times that tried men’s 
souls ” during the American Revolution. 12mo, 
Full, clear type. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 80 ets. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Written in defense 

work almost without & 

peer in the world. On full, bold type. Umo. 
‘aver, 50 cents; cloth, 80 cents, 


THE AGE OF REASON. On large. clear type, 
Paper. 25 cents; cloth. 60 cents. f 


‘ THE AGE OF REASON AND AN EXAMINA 
TION QF THE PROPHECIES, Full, bold type 
12m0. Paper. 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 


PAINE’S POLITIOAL WORKS. Complete in 
one volume, on full, bold type. Oontaining 
“dommon Sense,” * The Crisis ” (sixteen num- 
bers), and "The Rights of Man.” with a fine 
steel portrait. Cloth, $1.50. 


PAINE’S THEOLOGIOAL WORKS. Oom- 
plete. 12mo. Ovmposed of the “Age of Reason,” 
Examination of the Prophecies.” “Reply to 
the Bishop of Llandaff.” * Letter to Mr. Ers- 
kine,” “Letter to Oamille Jordan,” "Avn Essay 
ion Dreams,” “Of the Religion of Deigm,” ete. 
lete., with a life and fine steel portrait of Paine, 
i Cloth. $1.60. 5 


| THOMAS PAINE'S GREAT WORKS. Oom- 
the Hermit and the Orusades, Boniface YIII.. | see New non bits choa a Dost 


[i 
VI., Anti Popes Counter Popes, &c., Ursu. (ores lean) 


ga Life of Paina, his Po- 
WRITINGS —' Common Sense,” “ The 
Grisis,” lights of Man ”— his THĦHEOLOGIOAL 
Waitines—"Age of Reason,” Examination of 
the Prophecies,” " Reply to the Bisho» of Llan- 
gañ,” “Latter to Mr. Hrakine” “An Essay on 
Dreams,” “ Letter to Oamille Jordan,” ‘Of the 
i: gion of Deism ”—at!l in one large volume, 
crown-octavo, of THE TRUTH SEEEER LIBBABY, 
With a fine stee] portrait of Paine. Cloth. $3.90; 
colored leather, red burnished edges, $4.00; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $4.50, 


LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By- Calvin 
Blanchard. 19m0., Large, clear type, with a fine 
steel portrait of Paine. Paper, 49 cents; cloth. 
-T5 cents. . Published by 
D. M. BENNETT, 

141 Eighth st., Now York. 


Christianity aa Infidelity 


A J OINT DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
REY, G. H. HUMPHREY, Presh’t’n Clergyman. 


OF NEW YORE, AND 


D. W. BENNETT, Editor of The Truth Seeker. 


It was conducted in the columns of The Truth 
Seeker, a letter alternately from each contest- 
ant appearing each week, beginning Aprili, 
1877, and closing Sept. 29. 1877, thus continuing 

ust six months, giving thirteen letters from 
umphrey and thirteen replies by Bennett, 


The subjects discussed were as follows: 

Part 1.—The relative services of Ohristian- 
tty and Infidelity to American Liberty. 

Parr ÍL. — Zhe relative services of Christian- 
ity and Infidelity to Learning and Science. 

Part Ill.—Js there a stronger Patron J 
pat ie Bible is divine than that Infidelity ts 
true s i 


The discussion has excited a large share of 
interest, both among believers and unbelievers: 
and as both sides are fairly presented, it is 
suited to readers of gil shades of opinion, 

The New York Advocate, a paper having a 
very extensive circulation, in Speaking of the 
yolume, says, “ Perhaps a more able and ex- 
haustive presentation of both sides of the great 
questions which have agitated the civilized 
world for centuries has never been made. 
any rate, in this volume will be found a perfect 
maga7ine or storehouse of arguments, pro and 
son, which every intelligent man and woman 
should peruse with candor and wi:h an earnest 
desire to arrive at sound conclusions on 
themes of the highest importance ro all man- 
kind. . . Light ia what we need. Let the con- 
troversies proceed. Lettheblows descend upon 
the error-dispeltling anvil. Letthe sparks fly 
in all directions from the heated steel. The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is what the people demand on all the 

rent questions of theday, whether of Flnancs, 

cience, Politics, or Religion, and discussion 

will elicit it.” Let every person who feels the 
slightest interest in theological questions, 
whether on one side or the other, read the 
Humvhrey~Bennett Discussion.” 

A thick 12mo volume of 550 pages. Well bound 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for the low 
orice of one dollar, 

§dArage D. M. BENNETT. Publisher 

4. Wohth At New Port 


l THE 
WORLD'S SAGES, THINKERS, 
AND REFORMERS, 


BEING 


Biographical Sketches 


oF ; 
278 DIFFERENT CHARACTERS 
BEGINNING WITH MENU, 


3000 before iJhrist, and coming down te 
the present time Containing 
1050 pages. 


BY D. M. BENNETT. 


Editor of Tun TRUTH SEEKER, 


Sent by Mail at the following low prices 


CLOTH, good binding, =~ = e 493.00 
ARABESQUEB, colored leather, red 

7 burnished edges, - = = 4.00 
MOROCCO, gilt edges, worked 


head-band, = =» = č = = 4.50 
141 Fighth street, N. ¥, 


XTY CENTS Wil. Do; 


Li wiil pay for THE TRUTH SEEKER three months 
and a copy of Thomas Paine’s Aar oF REAs0ON 
oracopy of the New AMEBICAN Pooxer Dro- 
Tronazy (Illustrated), with 30,000 words. Post- 
age paid on all. j 


D M. BENNETI, 


